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“PP yO A 

THIS reset version of the Shorter Oxford, prepared by members of the-O;E:D. 
Department in Oxford, as well as presenting this famous Dictionary in a fresh and 
elegant type-face, incorporates two new features. The etymologies of all words in 
the body of the Dictionary have been revised by Dr. G. W. S. Friedrichsen, former 
colleague of the late Dr. C. T. Onions; this major undertaking represents more than 
eight years’ work by Dr. Friedrichsen. The second main feature is the inclusion 
of a fresh set of Addenda, drawn chiefly from the material assembled for the new 
Supplement to the O.E.D. (the first volume of which was published in the autumn 
of 1972), and presenting notable accessions to the English language in the period 
since the O.E.D. appeared. The entries in the main text of the Dictionary remain 
essentially as they were, pending the completion of the Supplement to the O.E.D. 
towards the end of the present decade. 

The publishers wish to acknowledge the contributions of the following: Dr. 
G. W. S. Friedrichsen, working in Washington far from his friends and colleagues 
in Oxford; Mr. N. S. Doniach for his assistance with the etymologies of Arabic 
and Hebrew words; those responsible for the proof-reading of the main text of the 
reset version (a task occupying five years in all), notably Mrs. Jessie Coulson, who 
has been associated with the S.O.E.D. in one way or another since the late 1920s, 
Mrs. J. E. A. Field, Miss G. A. Rathbone, Mrs. A. Wallace-Hadrill, and Mrs. J. M. 
Wilson; and the other members of the O.E.D. Department who were responsible 
for the preparation of the Addenda (see note at the head of the Addenda). 


August 1972 


In this special illustrated edition of The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 'The 
Caxton Publishing Company Limited have, by arrangement with Oxford University 
Press, included a Biographical Section containing over 3,000 entries, and 32 plates 
consisting of over ço full coloured pictures and 1 50 reproductions of black-and-white 
photographs. All this new material has been especially prepared and selected to add to 
the usefulness of an already valuable dictionary. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Tuts Dictionary is an abridgement officially authorized by the Delegates of-the~ 


Oxford University Press of A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, later 
known as The Oxford English Dictionary. The need for such an abridged form of 
the great work was envisaged at the outset. The publication of this work is, in fact, 
a fulfilment of one of the provisions of the agreement entered into in the year 1879 
between the Philological Society and the Oxford University Press. The relevant 
clause of the Indenture runs as follows: 


The Delegates may (if and whenever they think fit) prepare and publish any 
Dictionaries compiled or abridged from the principal Dictionary, and in such 
form as they may think fit, and may deal with the same in all respects at their 
discretion. 


It was not until 1902 that the project of an abridgement was initiated. It was 
clear that the editors and staff engaged on the principal work had their hands too 
full to undertake it. A scholar from outside was found for the task in the late Mr. 
William Little, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, who was asked to submit 
specimens in 1902, and with him negotiations were officially entered into on 24 April 
1903. The work was carried on steadily by him until his death in January 1922. 
By this time he had prepared entirely without assistance the manuscript for the letters 
A to T and V, and had passed for printing about one-third of the whole dictionary. 

Upon his death the materials left by him were placed in my hands for revision 
and completion. The gaps in the manuscript ‘copy’ were filled by Mr. H. W. 
Fowler, who abridged U and X, Y, Z, and by Mrs. E. A. Coulson, who was respon- 
sible for W. In the earlier stages of my editorship I was assisted by two experienced 
members of the Oxford Dictionary staff, Mr. F. J. Sweatman, M.A. Oxon., and 
Mr. J. W. Birt. Since 1924, when these assistants could no longer be spared for 
the work, the following ladies have successively taken part: Mrs. J. W. Alden (Miss 
A. M. Savage), M.A. Oxon., and three graduates in English of the University of 
Leeds, Mrs. E. A. Coulson (Miss J. Senior), Miss M. Dawn, and Miss S. M. Mills. 
The services rendered by all these helpers and their share in bringing the work to a 
successful conclusion are here gratefully acknowledged. 

The aim of this Dictionary is to present in miniature all the features of the 
principal work. It is designed to embrace not only the literary and colloquial 
English of the present day together with such technical and scientific terms as are 
most frequently met with or are likely to be the subject of inquiry, but also a con- 
siderable proportion of obsolete, archaic, and dialectal words and uses. The Oxford 
Dictionary was compiled and edited from materials amounting to over five million 
quotations, derived from English works of literature and records of all kinds, 
and resulted in 15,000 large quarto pages, in which nearly half a million words 
are recorded with more than one and a half million illustrative quotations. This 
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abridgement, The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, presents, therefore, a quint- 
essence of those vast materials. Themethod reflects exactly that of the principal work. 
It is historical in its representation of the chronological sequence in the development 
of meaning. It gives the etymologies of words in such a form as to exhibit every signi- 
ficant stage of their history from their place of origin. The meanings are illustrated 
by quotations either exactly dated or assigned to their authors; the range of the texts 
used in these illustrations is shown in the list of Authors and Books Cited which is 
printed on pp. xv-xxii. Idiomatic phrases are treated with a fullness that is unusual 
if not unparalleled in dictionaries of similar compass. Like the original work, this 
abridgement is not intended to provide a direct commentary on the peculiar 
vocabulary of any one author, but an attempt has been made to record the special 
words and meanings and even the oddities of important writers. Many provincial- 
isms also that have some currency in standard literature or are of signal impor- 
tance historically are treated here, though it may be with extreme brevity. It 
has been possible in many places to supplement the word-content of the original 
dictionary and its chronological evidence from the collections gathered by many 
hands during the last fifty years with a view to a grand supplement or an extensive 
revision of that work. It has been the aim of the compilers to keep a due proportion 
between the various interests, and not to exaggerate the etymological side at the 
expense of the semantic, and, though it has been impossible to preserve entirely 
the readability of the principal work, the definitions have much of their original 
fullness, so that the ample and leisurely character of the parent work is in a measure 
retained. 

It is hoped that both the student and the general reader will find in this work 
what they may reasonably expect to find in a historical dictionary of English com- 
pressed within 2,500 quarto pages, which covers not only the history of the general 
English vocabulary from the days of King Alfred down to the present time, but 
includes also a large number of obsolete, archaic, provincial, and foreign words and 
phrases, and a multitude of terms of art and science. In short, it is hoped that it 
may be found acceptable as a lexical companion to English literature. For those 
who possess the great Oxford Dictionary the ‘Shorter’ will serve as a key to its 
treasures, for those who do not it will form the only possible substitute. 

C. T. ONIONS 
Oxford 
December, 1932 


INTRODUCTION 


THE following sections contain an exposition of the contents and method of this Dictionary, 
with directions for its use. 


S1. The GENERAL ORDER AND ARRANGEMENT of an article is as follows (all possible features, 
which are of necessity not present in all or even the majority of words, being taken into account). 
(i) The catchword in heavy type, preceded where necessary by a diacritic mark of the status 
of the word (t obsolete, || alien), is followed by (ii) the pronunciation in phonetic transcript 
(§ 3), where this is not sufficiently indicated by stress-marks in the catchword itself, or unless 
the word is obsolete (the pronunciation being then omitted), and (iii) the notation of the part of 
speech (except where the word is a substantive and there is no word of another part of speech 
spelt in the same way). Next comes (iv) the indication of the modern currency of the word, unless 
already noted by a symbol, e.g. whether it is now literary, colloquial, slang, or surviving only 
in archaic, historical, dialectal, or other limited use. Then follows, where appropriate, (v) a 
statement of variant spellings or inflexional forms in heavy type with their pronunciations, if 
these have some special importance. The next item, which is a feature of all articles, is the in- 
dication of (vi) the earliest appearance of the word, which is shown either by the symbols OE., 
ME., late ME. (§ 4), or by a precise date. This is succeeded by (vii) the etymology enclosed 
within square brackets (§ 5); (viii) the specification of the word as belonging to some art or 
science(Mus., Bot., etc., for which see pp. xxiii-xxv) if it is entirely so restricted; (ix) the meanings, 
numbered or lettered, with specification of their status and with the date of their first appearance, 
or, if they are obsolete, an indication of their last known occurrence (§ 6). After each group of 
senses there is normally (x) a block of quotations with dates or indications of authorship, numbered 
according to the senses which they exemplify (§ 6). (xi) Groups of idiomatic phrases or attributive 
uses and combinations conclude the article, unless there are (xii) derivatives of minor importance, 
which are appended with an introductory ‘Hence’ or ‘So’ (§ 7). 


(i $2. The vocABULARY of this Dictionary is designed to include all words in regular literary 
and colloquial use, together with a selection of those which belong to the terminology of the 
arts and sciences and those which are current only in archaic or dialectal use, as well as of words 
now obsolete but of importance during some period of our literature. 

The individual words of the vocabulary may be classified in various ways. In this work a 
broad distinction is made between natives and denizens (naturalized foreigners) on the one hand, 
and aliens (non-naturalized foreigners) on the other. Natives are words of Old English origin, 
denizens are borrowings from foreign languages which have acquired full English citizenship, 
aliens are words that retain their foreign appearance and to some extent their foreign sound. . This 
last group is distinguished by the prefixing of || to the catchword. 

Words are also classifiable according to the sphere of their currency and usage. Where they 
do not belong to the language common to literature and everyday speech the circumstances of 
their use call for some characterization. Hence the necessity for such labels as, on the one hand, 
obsolete (marked by +), literary, colloquial, slang, dialectal, local, archaic, vulgar, and on the 
other, Art, Natural History, Mathematics, and so on. The composition of a vocabulary under 
these aspects may be usefully pictured in such a diagram as that devised by Sir James Murray, 
which is here reproduced with some modifications from Vol. I, p. xxvii, of the Oxford English 
Dictionary: 
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The centre is occupied by ‘common’ words, in which literary and colloquial usage meet. 
‘Scientific’, ‘foreign’, and ‘archaic’ words are the specially learned outposts of the literary 
language; ‘technical’ and ‘dialectal’ words blend with the common language both in speech and 
in literature. ‘Slang’ touches the technical terminology of trades and occupations, as in ‘nautical 
slang’, ‘University slang’; ‘slang’, ‘vulgar’ speech, and ‘dialect’ form a group of lower or less 
dignified status; ‘dialectal’ and ‘archaic’ words are allied in so far as they are outcrops of older 
strata of the language. In addition to and interpenetrating the common vocabulary with all its 
ramifications and outliers, there is a vast number of proper names, which either themselves 
acquire connotative value or give rise to derivatives which take their place among the ordinary 
words of the language. 

Words created for one special occasion are here called nonce-words. 

Where it has been found necessary to recognize variants of form having equal or nearly equal 
claims to be considered standard, a double, occasionally a triple, catchword indicates the diversity 
of usage, priority of place corresponding to priority of usage. Besides variants current in Britain, 
certain conventional spellings (as honor) of the United States have been recorded. 

Exigencies of space have determined the arrangement of many compound words in groups 
under their first element, which usually appear in other dictionaries as ‘main words’. Other 
linguistic elements that cannot be classed as words, viz. prefixes and suffixes, and the letters of 
the alphabet, are entered in their alphabetical places and receive the same historical treatment 
as words. 

Entries of variant spellings referred to their standard form have been limited to those which 
are not easily recognizable, alternatives such as those between y and i, s and z, c and s, k and c 
being generally ignored. The word to which cross-reference is made is printed in SMALL 
CAPITALS. 


$3. The PRONUNCIATION is noted within round brackets by means of a phonetic alphabet, 
the application of which is shown in the Key to the Pronunciation printed on p. xxvii. The 
additional consonant-signs employed in the phonetic system are p, 6, f, 3, j, and 1. The 
symbol 1(reversed r) represents the letter r used finally or before a consonant, where no r-sound is 
normally heard in the educated speech of southern England, although the preceding vowel may 
be lengthened, or followed by a voice-glide, or both. When, however, a word ending with the 
letter r is closely followed by another beginning with a vowel, an r-sound is usually inserted 
by many speakers in the pronunciation, as in far and near (far 2nd ni1). 

Each simple sound is indicated regularly by the same single symbol. Short quantity in vowels 
is left unmarked, long quantity is denoted by the macron ~; the mark generally employed to 
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indicate short quantity " is here used to denote obscuration of quality. The main or primary 
stress is indicated by a turned period ` after the vowel of the stressed syllable. Subordinate or 
secondary stress, where it falls otherwise than in the normal place (i.e. on the second syllable 
from the main stress), is marked : as in cry:stalliza-tion, boo-kse:ller. In obsolete words and in 
some current words, especially compounds of obvious formation or derivatives or cognates of a 
word that is entered with full pronunciation, the stress only is marked without further notation. 
Varieties in the pronunciation of a word are recorded as fully as possible, priority of position 
in the record being given to the variety which according to the available evidence has the more 
extensive currency. 

In the system as a whole variation is extensively recognized, and allowance is made for local 
or class divergence from the standard range, but not, as a rule, for dialectal, colonial, or American 
varieties. Thus, the divergent pronunciations of the vowels of such words as fast, bath, and 
cough, lost, soft are shown, special symbols, (a) and (9) respectively, being used to indicate that 
such local or individual varieties exist. Again, discrimination has been made between the vowels 
of fir (£91) and fur (f01), where south-of-England speakers make no distinction. Similarly, a 
difference is noted between the (9) of scotch and the (o) of watch, the (9) of for and the (9) of war, 
and the northerly pronunciation (0?) of vowels of words like fort, port, mourn is recognized, where 
the southerly has (ø), which is, on the other hand, the general sound in form, short, and morn. 
Use is made of small ‘superior’ letters, ! and “, to express the final elements of those diphthongs 
which are fully developed only with certain classes of speakers, e.g. in fate (feit), note (nd“t), as 
distinguished from the generally received diphthongs of eye (ai), boy (boi), bow (bau), few (fii). 
Similar recognition is given to the variation between #, ü, and 'z, 'ū which is illustrated by the 
pronunciation of lieu, lure, illuminant. A ‘superior’ turned e (°) is used for the vowel-element 
developed between i, &, 6, ü, au, etc. and r, as in pier (pi?1), pare (p&1), pour (po^), poor (pü*1), 
weary (wi"ri), scour (skau?1); the modern southern development of (ü?1) to (0?1), e.g. (fu?z), (J6°4), 
is not admitted, nor the monophthongal pronunciation in words like door, i.e. (d61) as opposed to 
(do?1). 

In general, ‘superior’ letters indicate elements that are present or absent according to individual 
or other usage, and are therefore used in such cases as promptitude (prp'mPtitiud), standstill 
(steen4stil). 

An outstanding feature of the phonetic system is the recognition of the primary or ideal 
value of the many vowels that undergo obscuration or reduction in unstressed positions, but 
which may at any time revert to their full quality, as in rhetorical utterance, in singing, and in 
any cases of deliberate or affected precision. Examples are: accept (&kse'pt), confer (konfa'1), 
judgement (dzv'dzměnt), dislocate (di'slóke't)—contrast action (æ'kfən), mental (mental), local 
(lo"kal); here the unstressed obscured vowel is in normal speech the ‘mid-mixed’ vowel (ə) 
of the second syllable of ever (e'vo1), towards which the majority of obscured vowels tend; 
mistress (mi'strés), billet (bi'lét), useless (yirslés), where (é) represents a ‘raised’ variant of (e) 
which approaches (i); beauteous (biti'tias), where (i) represents a reduced form of the short 
vowel of Hebe (hrbi). In words like fracture, measure, the historical or ideal pronunciations 
are (frze*ktitiz), (me’3'ti), from which may be deduced the common colloquial forms (fræ'ktfə1), 
(me'3o1). The following equations show the general equivalents in ordinary speech, and in the 
majority of other phonetic systems, of the different types of obscured vowels: 

sáéióju|-—o 
öčöğ Ü 
éf zd 


$4. CHRONOLOGY. Every independent word and meaning is attested by an indication of 
the period, or the first date, of its occurrence. If the record begins before the middle of the 
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twelfth century (c 1150), it is regarded as falling within the Old English period and is marked 
OE.; if within that date and the middle of the fourteenth century (c 1150-c 1350) it is marked 
ME., the later ME. period (c 1350-1450) being specified as late ME. After that period, and in 
exceptional instances even somewhat before 1450, dating by the year is used. 

The earliest known meaning of a word has no date attached, since it has already been indicated 
at the beginning of the article; but for each succeeding sense a date is given at the end of the 
definition. The latest limit of an obsolete word or sense is shown by means of the year preceded 
by a dash, as —1759. 


$5. The ETYMOLOGy is given within square brackets. The etymologies of all words have 
been revised, and for the most part rewritten, ultimately on the basis of the material presented in 
the Oxford Dictionary of English Etymology (1966), which embodies recent research on the etymo- 
logies of English and of the other languages concerned. In many cases matter from the Oxford 
English Dictionary which had been omitted in the earlier editions of S.O.E.D. has been restored. 

What is usually called the ‘etymology’ of a word ought to provide an account of its immediate 
provenance, whether by traditional descent or as a loan-word from another language, or by its 
formation in English by the composition of two words, or the combination of a word or stem 
with a prefixal or suffixal element. 

The forms from which the English word is derived, whether by descent or by adoption from 
another language, may be further traced to their ultimate source, so far as this is known, as may 
be thought expedient or necessary. 

The symbol :- means ‘normal development from’, ‘regular phonetic descendant of’; the 
symbol - means ‘adoption of’, ‘adopted from’; e.g. civility — (O)Fr. civilité. The formula ‘ad.’, = 
derived by adaptation, i.e. with adjustment to English speech habits, has been abandoned, the 
abbreviations ‘a.’ (= adopted) and ‘ad.’ (= adapted) now being merged into one sign ~, so that 
serous (hitherto ‘ad. F. séreux’) now appears as ‘— Fr. séreux'. 

The stricter attention given to the immediate derivation and the domestic history of words 
has resulted in the abandonment of many references to Latin (or Greek) words or elements. 
Thus, for instance, OscuLANT (1826) is explained as [f. OscuLATE (in sense 3, Nat. Hist.) + 
-ANT.] and not [ad. L. osculantem, f. osculari to kiss.]; INCUBATOR (1854) is [f. INCUBATE v. + 
-OR 2.], not from L. incubator ‘one who lies in any place; oppressor, unlawful possessor’; POTEN- 
TIOMETER (1881) is from POTENTIAL sb., not from L., potentia. 

Many words ascribed to Latin are actually variants of English words resulting from the 
replacement of a prefix or suffix by a different one; thus INFIx (1881) is after PREFIX, SUFFIX, 
whilst MuscULam (1681) is a variant of the earlier + MuscuLous by suffix-substitution, not 
derived from a non-existent ‘mod.L. *muscularis. The free use of postulated but unrecorded 
Latin and Greek words has been abandoned, as in the case of CANoNIcITY, which is f. CANONIC + 
-ITY, not ‘f. L. type * canonicitas’. 

Words of Germanic (Gmc.) descent are referred to their OE. (sometimes ON.) form with all 
known relevant collaterals in other Gmc. languages (together with their later forms) in the order 
Old Frisian, Old Saxon, Old High German, Old Norse, Gothic. Late adoptions from a Gmc. 
language, as from ON. or from MLG. and/or MDu. are supported by the corresponding cor- 
relative forms. The siglum LDu. (Low Dutch) is used conventionally, as in O.D.E.E., to include 
both (Middle) Low German and (Middle) Dutch, especially when the word in one or other of 
those dialects is not recorded, but may be presumed to have existed, and the English could be 
derived from either or both. Indo-European (IE.) forms are given occasionally, as may be 
expedient. 

Words of Romanic provenance are referred to their proximate origin, usually French or Old 
French, the earlier history of which, when known, is indicated. The siglum (O)Fr., adopted from 
O.D.E.E., is used for mod. Fr. forms that go back to OFr.; thus ‘OFr. evangile, mod. évangile’, is 
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compendiously written ‘(O)Fr. évangile’, with the accent to indicate the modern spelling. OFr. 
in this work includes the language of the fourteenth century. 

Latin words are distinguished conventionally as L. (or cl.L.) down to A.D. c 200, late L. from 
€ 200 to c 600, med.L. from c 600 to c 1500, and mod.L. from c 1500 on. Popular Latin (pop.L.), 
also termed Vulgar Latin (vulg.L., VL.) is the Latin spoken by the mass of the people, as distinct 
from the more formal written Latin, e.g. bellus, caballus, ossum, testa (capum), as against pulcher, 
equus, os, caput. . 

"The designation Chr.L. is proper to the earlier adoptives from, or after, the Greek, exemplified 
by Angelus, apostolus, baptisma, -um, baptizare, diaconus, episcopus, evangelium, martyr, presbyter, 
Trinitas; eccl.L. is applicable to later (theological, etc.) terms used by patristic and later writers; 
e.g. anathema, catholicus, essentia, essentialis, pascha, paschalis, persona, substantia, etc. ; but the 
distinction is not consistently maintained; words in the latter group may be described as late 
L., or med.L. 


$6. MEANINGS, DEFINITIONS, QUOTATIONS, AUTHORITIES. 'The meanings are arranged 
with as strict a regard as possible for their appearance in order of time. "They are liable to all 
the qualifications to which words themselves are liable; thus they may be marked + (obsolete), 
arch., dial., U.S., nonce-use, and so forth, or as pertaining to some branch of science or art. In a 
word of long and intricate history, the meanings are usually divided into groups having roman 
numeral headings, within which the meanings have an independent numeration in arabic 
figures. For the method of dating see $ 4. 

'Two devices are used in order to specify the application of definitions. (i) The object of 
a transitive verb is placed in its grammatical position in a definition, within round brackets. 
Such parts of a definition as are not universally applicable, as well as qualifications of its extent, 
are similarly treated. (ii) Additions, as of prepositions or adverbs, or an infinitive, in italic type 
indicate that the italicized words do or may enter into the construction accompanying or dependent 
upon the word when used in the sense defined. Examples are: Tend.. To watch over and wait 
upon (the sick or helpless); Beat. . To drive (a person) by blows away, off, from, into, etc. ; Force. . 
To compel or constrain (a person, oneself, etc.) to do a thing; Layman.. an ‘outsider’ or non- 
expert (esp. in relation to law or medicine); Chit. . a (very young) child. 

When the form of the catchword is used anywhere in the course of an article, it may be 
abbreviated for economy of space by means of the initial letter followed by a full stop. 

The chief sources of the illustrative quotations, which are placed under number- or letter- 
headings according to the sections to which they apply, are catalogued in the list of Authors and 
Books Cited, printed below, pp. xv-xxii. Authors’ names are printed in small capitals (e.g. 
Scorr); for certain common abbreviations of these see pp. xxiii-xxv. Occasionally, an example 
of a current usage is supplied from a casual source; this is marked mod. (= a modern example). 
It has been found necessary in respect of some words or meanings whose history has been treated 
at considerable length in the original Dictionary, and with more detail than could be presented 
here, merely to refer by means of the abbreviation N.E.D. (or O.E.D.) to the fuller statement 
there given. Modern dictionaries in general are referred to as Dicts. 


§ 7. PHRASES, COMBINATIONS, and MINOR DERIVATIVES commonly form a block or blocks at 
the end of the article, phrases in italic or in thick type, obvious (undefined) combinations in 
italics. Specialized verbal phrases with adverbs or prepositions are displayed in thick type, as 
are also special combinations, i.e. those compound words of which the meaning cannot at once 
be inferred from their elements, as well as derivatives the status of which does not warrant their 
insertion as ‘main words’ of the vocabulary in their alphabetical sequence. 


PROPRIETARY NAMES I 


Tuts Dictionary includes some words which are or are asserted to be proprietary names or 
trade marks. Their inclusion does not imply that they have acquired for legal purposes a non- 
proprietary or general significance nor any other judgement concerning their legal status. In cases ! 
where the editorial staff have established in the records of the Patent Offices of the United | 
Kingdom and of the United States that a word is registered as a proprietary name or trade mark ll 
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Proctor, Richard A., 1837-88 

Promptorium Parvulorum (c 1440, etc.) 

Prynne, William, 1600-69 

Pugin, Augustus W. N., 1812-52 

Punch, or the London Charivari (1840—) 

Purcell, John, 1674 ?-1730 

Purchas, Samuel, 1575 ?-1626 

Pusey, Edward B., 1800-82 

Puttenham, George, d. 1590 


‘Q’ (Sir Arthur T.Quiller-Couch),1863-1944 
Quain, Sir Richard, 1816-98 

Quarles, Francis, 1592-1644 

Quarterly Review, The (1809-1967) 
Quincey, Thomas De: see De Quincey 
Quincy, John, d. 1722 


Radcliffe, Mrs. Ann, 1764-1823 

Raffald, Mrs. Elizabeth, 1733-81 

Ralegh, Sir Walter, 1552?-1618 

Ramsay, Allan, 1686-1758 

Ramsay, Sir Andrew C., 1814-91 

Randolph, Thomas, 1605-35 

Rankine, William J. M., 1820—72 

Raphson, Joseph, A Mathematical Diction- 
ary (1702) 

Rawlinson, George, 1812-1902 

Ray, John, 1627-1705 

Raymond, Rossiter W., Glossary of mining 
and metallurgical terms (1881) 

Reade, Charles, 1814-84 

Recorde, Robert, 15107-58 

Rees, Abraham, 1743-1825 

Reid, Thomas, 1710-96 

Reynolds, Bp. Edward, 1599-1676 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, 1723-92 

Rhys, Sir John, 1840-1915 

Rich, Barnaby, 1540?-1617 

Richardson, George Fleming, 1796 ?-1848 

Richardson, Samuel, 1689-1761 

Rickman, Thomas, 1776-1841 

Ridley, Bp. Nicholas, 1500?-55 

Risdon, Tristram, 1580 ?-1640 

‘Rita’ (Eliza M. J. von Booth, Mrs. W. D. 
Humphreys) d. 1938 

Ritchie, Anne Isabella, Lady d. 1918 

Ritson, Joseph, 1752-1803 

Rivers, Anthony Wydeville, Earl 1442 ?-83 


Robert of Gloucester's Chronicle (1297) 

Robertson, Frederick W., 1816-53 

Robertson, William, 1721-93 

Roby, Henry J., 1830-1915 

Rochester, John Wilmot, 2nd Earl 1647-80 

Rogers, James E. Thorold, 1823-90 

Rogers, Samuel, 1763-1855 

Rogers, Thomas, d. 1616 

Rogers, Woodes, d. 1732 

Roland, George, A treatise on the theory and 
practice of the Art of Fencing (1823) 

Rolland, John, fl. 1560 

Rolle, Richard, of Hampole: see Hampole 

Rolleston, George, 1829-81 

Rolt, Richard, 1725 7—70 

Romaunt of the Rose, The (lines 1—1705, 
Chaucer a 1366; lines 1706- anon. c 1400) 

Roper, William, 1496-1578 

Roscoe, Sir Henry E., 1833-1915 

Roscommon, Wentworth Dillon, 4th Earl of. 
1633 ?-85 

Rose, John B., fi. 1866 

Ross, Sir James Clark, 1800-62 

Rossetti, Christina G., 1830-94 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, 1828-82 

Rossiter, William, fl. 1871 

Row, William, Supplement to R. Blair's 
Autobiography (1676) 

Rowe, Nicholas, 1674-1718 

Rowlands, Samuel, 15707-1630? 

Rowley, William, 1585 ?-1642? 

Rudimentary Treatise on Navigation, A 
(1850) by J. Greenwood 

Ruskin, John, 1819-1900 

Russell, Rachel, Lady 1636-1723 

Russell, William Clark, 1844-1911 


Saintsbury, George E. B., 1845-1933 

Sala, George A. H., 1828-96 

Sale, George, 16977-1736 

Salkeld, John, 1576-1660 

Salmon, George, 1819-1904 

Salmon, William, 1644-1713 

Sandahl, B., Middle English Sea Terms 
(1951, 1958) 

Sanderson, Bp. Robert, 1587-1663 

Sandys, Abp. Edwin, 1516?-88 

Sandys, George, 1578-1644 

Sandys, William, 1792-1874 

Savage, Richard, d. 1743 

Sayce, Archibald H., 1846-1933 

Schaff, Philip, 1819-93 

Sclater, William, 1575-1626 

Scoresby, William, 1789-1857 

Scots Magazine, The (1739-1817) 

Scott, Sir G. Gilbert, 1811-78 

Scott, George Gilbert, English ‘Church 
Architecture (1881) 

Scott, Michael, 1789-1835 

Scott, Sir Walter, 1771-1832 

Scribner's Magazine (1887-1939) 

Scriven, John, A practical treatise on Copy- 
hold Tenure (1816) 

Scrivener, Frederick H. A., 1813-91 

Scrivener, S. C., Our Fields and Cities (1890) 

Sedley, Sir Charles, 1639 ?-1701 

Seebohm, Henry, 1832-95 

Seeley, Sir John R., 1834-95 

Selborne, Roundell Palmer, 1st Earl 1812-95 

Selden, John, 1584-1654 

Sewel, William, 1654-1720 

Shadwell, Thomas, 1642 ?-92 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 3rd 
Earl of 1671-1713 

Shakespeare, William, 1564-1616 (see p. xxvi 
for abbreviations of titles) 

Shand, Alexander I., d. 1907 

Sharp, William, 1855-1905 


AUTHORS AND BOOKS CITED 


Sharpe, Richard Bowdler, 1847-1909 

Sharpe, Samuel, 1799-1881 

Sharrock, Robert, 1630-84 

Shaw, George Bernard, 1856-1950 

Shaw, Vero K., The Illustrated Book of the 
Dog (1879-81) 

Sheffield, John, 
1648-1721 

Shelley, Mrs. Mary Wollstonecraft,1797—1851 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 1792-1822 

Shelton, Thomas, fl. 1612-20 

Shelvocke, George, fl. 1690-1728 

Shenstone, William, 1714-63 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 1751-1816 

Sheridan, Thomas, 1719-88 

Sherlock, Bp. Thomas, 1678-1761 

Sherwood, Mrs. Mary Martha, 1775-1851 

Shipley, Orby, 1832-1916 

Shirley, James, 1596-1666 

Shorthouse, Joseph H., 1834-1903 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 1554-86 

Simmonds, Peter L., A Dictionary of Trade 
Products (1858, 1892) 

Simpson, Sir James Y., 1811-70 

Sims, George R., 1847-1922 

Singleton, Robert C., 1810-81 

Skeat, Walter W., 1835-1912 

Skelton, John, 14602-1529 

Skene, William F., 1809-92 

Sloane, Thomas O'Conor, The Standard 
Electrical Dictionary (1893) 

Smart, Christopher, 1722-71 

Smeaton, John, 1724-92 

Smiles, Samuel, 1812-1904 

Smith, Adam, 1723-90 

Smith, Albert R., 1816-60 

Smith, Bosworth, 1839-1908 

Smith, Charlotte, 1749-1806 

Smith, Capt. George, Universal Military 
Dictionary (1779) 

Smith, Goldwin, 1823-1910 

Smith, Horatio (‘Horace’), 1779-1849 

Smith, James, 1775-1839 

Smith, Capt. John, 1580-1631 

Smith, Sydney, 1771-1845 

Smith, Walter C., Kildrostan (1884) 

Smith, Sir William, 1813-93 

Smollett, Tobias G., 1721-71 

Smyth, R. Brough, 1830-89 

Smyth, William H., The Sailor's Word-book 
(1867) 

Somerville, Alexander, 1811-85 

Somerville, Mrs. Mary, 1780-1872 

Somerville, William, 1675-1742 

South, Robert, 1634-1716 

Southey, Robert, 1774-1843 

Soyer, Alexis B., 1809-58 

Spectator, The (J. Addison, R. Steele, etc.), 
1711-14 

Speed, John, 15327-1629 

Spelman, Sir Henry, 15647-1641 

Spelman, Sir John, 1594-1643 

Spence, Ferrand, fl. 1686 

Spencer, Herbert, 1820-1903 

Spenser, Edmund, 1552?-99 (The Faerie 
Queene (F.Q.) 1590, 1596) 

Spurgeon, Charles H., 1834-92 

Stainer, Sir John, 1840-1901 

Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised Words and 
Phrases, The, ed. C. A. M. Fennell (1892) 

Stanhope, George, 1660-1728 

Stanhope, Lady Hester L., 1776-1839 

Stanhope, Philip H., sth Earl 1805-75 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn, 1815-81 

Stanley, Sir Henry Morton, 1841-1904. 

Stanley, Thomas, 1625-78 

Stark, John, Elements of Natural History 
(1828) 


Duke of Buckingham 


Starkey, George, d. 1665 

Starkey, Thomas, 1499?-1538 

Steele, Sir Richard, 1672-1729 

Stephen, Sir James, 1789-1859 

Stephen, Sir James Fitzjames, 1829-94 

Stephen, Sir Leslie, 1832-1904 

Sterne, Laurence, 1713-68 

Sternhold, Thomas, d. 1549 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 1850-94 

Stewart, Balfour, 1828-87 

Stewart, Dugald, 1753-1828 

Stillingfleet, Benjamin, 1702-71 

Stillingfleet, Bp. Edward, 1635-99 

Stirling, Sir William Alexander, Earl of 
1567 ?-1640 

Stirling, James H., 1820-1909 

Stocqueler, Joachim H., 1800-85 

Stoddart, Thomas T., 1810-80 

Stonehouse, William B., The History and 
Topography of the Isle of Axholme (1839) 

Stow, John, 1525 ?-1605 

Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Elizabeth Beecher, 
1812-96 

Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
1593-1641 

Stratmann, F. H., Dictionary of the Old 
English Language (1878; ed. H. Bradley, 
1891) 

Strutt, Joseph, 1749-1802 

Strype, John, 1643-1737 

Stubbs, Bp. William, 1825-1901 

Sturmy, Samuel, The Mariners Magazine 
(1683) 

Suckling, Sir John, 1609-42 

Sullivan, James, 1744-1808 

Surflet, Richard, fl. 1600 

Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of, 1517?-47 

Surtees, Robert S., 1803-64 

Sutcliffe, Halliwell, 1870-1932 

Swainson, William, 1789-1855 

Swan, Annie S. (Mrs. Burnett Smith), 1860- 
1943 

Sweet, Henry, 1845-1912 

Swift, Jonathan, 1667-1745 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 1837-1909 

Swinburne, Henry, 1560?—1623 

Sydenham Society Lexicon of Medicine and 
Allied Sciences (1879-99) 

Sylvester, Josuah, 1563-1618 

Symonds, John Addington, 1840-93 


Tate, Nahum, 1652-1715 

— — and Brady, Nicholas, A mew version 
of the Psalms of David (1696) 

Tatler, The (R. Steele, etc.), 1709-11 

"Taverner, John, Certaine Experiments con- 
cerning Fish and Fruite (1600) 

‘Taverner, Richard, 1505 ?~75 

Taylor, Ann, 1782-1866, and Jane, 1783- 
1824 

Taylor, Bayard, 1825-78 

Taylor, Sir Henry, 1800-86 

Taylor, Isaac, 1787-1865 

Taylor, Jeremy, 1613-67 

Taylor, John (Water poet), 1580-1653 

Taylor, Thomas, 1576-1633 

Temple, Sir William, 1628-99 

Ten Brink's Early English Literature, tr.(1883) 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord 1809-92 

Termes de la Ley, Les (1624) 

Thackeray, Anne Isabella: see Ritchie, A. I. 

‘Thackeray, William Makepeace, 1811-63 

Theobald, Lewis, 1688-1744 

Thirlwall, Bp. Connop, 1797-1875 

"Thomas, Joseph, 1811-91 

Thompson, Francis J., d. 1907 

"Thompson, Silvanus P., 1851-1916 

Thomson, James, 1700-48 


Thomson, Thomas, 1773-1852 

Thomson, Abp. William, 1819-90 

Thomson, Sir William, rst Baron Kelvin, 
1824-1907 

— — and Tait, P. G., Treatise on Natural 
Philosophy (1867) 

Thoreau, Henry D., 1817-62 

'Thoresby, Ralph, 1658-1725 

Thynne, Francis, 15457-1608 

"Ticknor, George, 1791-1871 

Tillotson, Abp. John, 1630-94 

Times, The (1788-) 

Timme, Thomas, d. 1620 

Tindal, Matthew, 1657-1733 

Tindale, William, d. 1536 

"Todd, Henry J., 1763-1845 

Todhunter, Isaac, 1820-84 

‘Tomlins, Sir Thomas E., Jacob's Law Dic- 
tionary (1797) 

Tomson, Laurence, 1539-1608 

Tonstall, or Tunstall, Bp. C., 1474-1559 

Tooke, John H., 1736-1812 

"Topsell, Edward, d. 1638? 

"Tourneur, Cyril (1575?-1626) 

"Tout, Thomas F., History of England (1890) 

Traill, Henry Duff, 1842-1900 

"Trapp, John, 1601-69 

Treasury of Botany, The (1866) 

"Trench, Abp. Richard C., 1807-86 

‘Trevelyan, Sir George O., 1838-1928 

Trevisa, John de, 1326-1412 

"Trimmer, Joseph, Practical geology and 
mineralogy (1841) 

Tristram, Henry B., 1822-1906 

Trollope, Anthony, 1815-82 

Trollope, Thomas A., 1810-92 

‘Tryon, Thomas, 1634-1703 

"Tucker, Abraham, 1705-74 

Tucker, Josiah, 1712-99 

Tupper, Martin F., 1810-89 

Turberville, George, 1540?-1610? 

Turner, George J., ed. Select Pleas of the 
Forest (1901) 

Turner, Sharon, 1768-1847 

Turner, William, A new Herball (1551); the 
seconde parte (1562) 

‘Turton, William, 1762-1835 

"Tusser, Thomas, 1524?-80 

Tutchin, John, 16617-1707 

"Twain, Mark' (S. L. Clemens), 1835-1910 

Twining, Thomas, 1735-1804 

Tylor, Edward B., 1832-1917 

‘Tyndale, William: see Tindale, W. 

‘Tyndall, John, 1820-93 

‘Tyrrell, James, 1642-1718 

‘Tyrwhitt, Thomas, 1730-86 

“Tytler, Sarah’ (Henrietta Keddie), 1827- 
1914 


Udall, John, 1560?-92 

Udall, Nicolas, 1505-56 
Underwood, Michael, 1736-1820 
Ure, Andrew, 1778-1857 
Urquhart, Sir Thomas, 1611-60 
Ussher, James, 1581-1656 


Vanbrugh, Sir John, 1664-1726 

Vansittart, Henry, 1732-70 

Vaughan, Henry, 1622-95 

Vaughan, Thomas, 1622-66 

Vaux, James Hardy, Vocabulary of the Flash 
Language (1812) 

Venables, Edmund, 1819-95 

Venner, Tobias, 1577-1660 

Vere, Sir Francis, 1560-1609 

Victoria, Queen, 1819-1901 

Vigfusson, Gudbrand, An Icelandic—English 
Dictionary (1874) 


xxii 


Villiers, George, 2nd Duke of Buckingham 
1628-87 

Vince, Samuel, 1749-1821 

Vines, Sydney H., 1849-1934 

Voyle, George E., and Stevenson, G. de 
Saint-Clair, 4 Military Dictionary (1876) 


Walker, Francis A., 1840-97 

Walker, John, 1732-1807 

Walker, Obadiah, 1616-99 

Wall, Edward J., A Dictionary of Photo- 
graphy (1889) 

Wallace, Alfred R., 1823-1913 

Waller, Edmund, 1606-87 

Wallis, John, 1616-1703 

Wallis, Thomas, The Farrier’s and Horse- 
man's Complete Dictionary (1764) 

Walpole, Horace, 1717-97 

Walton, Izaak, 1593-1683 

Warburton, Rowland E. Egerton, 1804-91 

Warburton, Bp. William, 1698-1779 

Ward, Edward, 1667-1731 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry, 1851-1920 

Ward, Lester F., 1841-1913 

Ward, Nathaniel, 1578-1652 

Ward, Bp. Samuel, 1577-1640 

Ward, William, 1769-1823 

Warner, Charles Dudley, 1829-1900 

Warner, Susan, 1819-85 

Warner, William, 1558?-1609 

Warton, Joseph, 1722-1800 

Warton, Thomas, 1728-90 

Washington, George, 1732-99 

Waterhouse, George R., 1810-88 

Waterland, Daniel, 1683-1740 

Watson, Joseph Y., British Mining (1843) 

Watson, Bp. Richard, 1737-1816 

Watts, Henry, A Dictionary of Chemistry 
(1859, etc.; 1872-82; ed. Morley and 
Muir, 1888-94) 

Watts, Isaac, 1674-1748 

Waugh, Edwin, 1817-90 

Weale, John, 1791-1862 


AUTHORS AND BOOKS CITED 


Webster, John, 1580?-1625? 

Webster, Noah, A Dictionary of the English 
Language (1828, etc.; 1864) 

Webster's International Dictionary (1890, 
etc.) 

— New International Dictionary (1911, etc.) 

Weever, John, 1576-1632 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, rst Duke of 
1769-1852 

Wells, Herbert G., 1866-1946 

Wesley, Charles, 1707-88 

Wesley, John, 1703-91 

West, Alfred S., 1846-1932 

West, Gilbert, 1703-56 

Westminster Gazette, The (1893-1927) 

Westwood, John O., 1805-93 

Weyman, Stanley J., 1855-1928 

Wharton, Henry, 1664-95 

Wharton, John J. S., A Law Lexicon (1848; 
ed. 5, 1872) 

Whately, Abp. Richard, 1787-1863 

Whewell, William, 1794-1866 

Whistler, James M., 1834-1903 

Whiston, William, 1667-1752 

Whitaker's Almanac (1868—) 

White, Gilbert, 1720-93 

White, Henry Kirke, 1785-1806 

White, Stewart E., 1873-1946 

Whitgift, Abp. John, 1530?-1604 

Whitman, Walt, 1819-92 

Whitney, William D., 1827-94 

Whyte-Melville, G. J.: see Melville 

Wilkes, John, 1727-97 

Wilkins, Bp. John, 1614-72 

Williams, Roger, 1604 ?-83 

Willis, Nathaniel P., 1806-67 

Wilson, Alexander, 1766-1813 

Wilson, Sir Daniel, 1816-92 

Wilson, Horace H., 1786-1860 

Wilson, John, 1627?-96 

Wilson, John, 1785-1854 

Windham, William, 1750-1810 

Wiseman, Cdl. Nicholas P, S., 1802-65 


Wither, George, 1588-1667 

Withering, William, 1741-99 

Wolcot, John (Peter Pindar), 1738-1819 

Wollaston, William, 1660-1724 

Wollstonecraft (afterwards Godwin), Mary, 
1759-97 ‘ 

Wolseley, Garnet J. W., Viscount 1833- 
1913 

Wood, Anthony, 1632-95 

Wood, Mrs. Henry, 1814-87 

Wood, James, 1760-1839 

Wood, John G., 1827-89 

Woodbury, Walter E., The Encyclopedia of 
Photography (1892) 

Woodhead, Abraham, 1609-78 

Woodward, John, 1665-1728 

Woolsey, Theodore D., 1801-89 

Worcester, Joseph E., 1784-1865 

Wordsworth, William, 1770-1850 

Worlidge, John, fl. 1669-98 

Wotton, Sir Henry, 1568-1639 

Wotton, William, 1666-1727 

Wright, Thomas, 1810-77 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 15037-1542 

Wycherley, William, 16402-1716 

Wyclif, John, d. 1384 


Yarranton, Andrew, 1616-84? 
Yarrell, William, 1784-1856 
Yates, Edmund H., 1831-94 
Yeats, William B., 1865-1939 
Yellow Book, The (1894-97) 
Yonge, Charlotte M., 1823-1901 
Youatt, William, 1776-1847 
Young, Arthur, 1741-1820 
Young, Edward, 1683-1765 
Young, Thomas, 1773-1829 
Yule, Sir Henry, 1820-89 


Zangwill, Israel, 1864-1926 
Zouch, Thomas, 1737-1815 


a 


a. 
abbrev. 


abl. 
Abp. 
absol. 


abstr. 

acc., accus. 
act. 

adj. 

adv. 

advb. 

ZEol. 

Aero., Aeronaut. 
AFr. 

Afr. 
agent-n. 
Agric. 

AL. 

Alb. 

Aich. 

Alg. 

allus, 

alt. 

alt. f. 
Amer. 
Amer. Hist. 
Amer. Ind. 
anal. 

Anat. £ 
Anc. Hist., etc. 


Anglo-Ind. 
Anglo-Ir. 
Anthrop. 
aphet. 

Apocr. 

app., appar. 
appos. 

Arab. 

Aram. 

arch. 

Arch., Archit. 
Archæol. 
Arith. 

Arm. 

assim. 

assoc. 

Astr., Astron. 
Astrol. 

astrol. 

attrib. 


attrib. and Comb. 


augm. 
Austral. 

Av. 

A.V. 
Bacteriol. 
Beaum, & FL. 
bef. 

betw. 

bibl. 
Biochem. 
Biol. 

Biol. Chem. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, ETC. 


In this list the abbreviations are printed in the type that is normally used for them, but there are variations for special cases. 


*not 


ante, ‘before’, 
later than' 

adjective 

abbreviated, abbrevia- 
tion (of) 

ablative 

Archbishop 

in absolute use, abso- 
lutely 

abstract 

accusative 

active 

adjective, adjectival 

adverb 

adverbial, -ly 

ZEolic 

in Aeronautics 

Anglo-French 

African 

agent-noun 

in Agriculture 

Anglo-Latin 

Albanian 

in Alchemy 

in Algebra 

allusively 

altered, alteration (of) 

altered form of 

American 

in American History 

American Indian 

analogy 

in Anatomy 

in Ancient History, 
etc. 

Anglo-Indian 

Anglo-Irish 

in Anthropology 

aphetic, aphetized 

Apocrypha 

apparently 

appositive, -ly 

Arabic 

Aramaic 

archaic 

in Architecture 

in Archeology 

in Arithmetic 

Armenian 

assimilated, -ation 

associated, -ation 

in Astronomy 

in Astrology 

astrological 

attributive, -ly 

in attributive uses and 
combinations 

augmentative 

Australian 

Avestic 

Authorized Version 

in Bacteriology 

Beaumont & Fletcher 

before 

between 

biblical 

in Biochemistry 

in Biology 

in Biological Chemistry 


Brit. N, Amer. 
Bulg. 

Byz. 

c 

cs 
Camb. 
cap. 

Cat., Catal. 
catachr. 


Chr. L. 
Chron., Chronol. 
CIE. 


Cinemat., 
Cinematogr. 

cl. 

Class. Antiq. 

cl. Gr., L. 

cogn., cogn. w. 

collect. 

colloq. 

Com. 

comb. 

Comb. 

Comm. 

Comm. Law 

comp. 

comp., compar. 

Comp. Anat. 


compl. 

Conch., Conchol. 
concr. 

conj. 


conjug. 

conn. 

cons. 

const., const. w. 
constr. 
contemp. 
contempt. 

contr. 


Corn. 
correl. 
corresp. 
corrupt. 
Corer. 
CRom. 
Crim.Goth. 


Ben Jonson 

in Botany 

in Botanical Latin 

Bishop 

Branch 

Brazilian 

British North America 

Bulgarian 

Byzantine 

circa, ‘about’ 

century 

Cambridge 

capital letter 

Catalan 

catachrestic, -ally 

centuries 

Cardinal 

Celtic 

Century Dictionary 

Common European 

confer, ‘compare’ 

Common Germanic 

in Chemistry 

Chesterfield 

in Church History 

Chinese 

Chorus 

Christian Latin 

in Chronology 

Common Indo-Euro- 
pean 


in Cinematography 

clause 

in Classical Antiquities 

classical Greek, Latin 

cognate with 

collective, -ly 

colloquial, -ism, -ly 

Common 

combining 

in combination 

in Commercial usage 

in Commercial Law 

compound 

comparative 

in Comparative Ana- 
tomy 

complement 

in Conchology 

concrete, -ly 

conjunction, conjunc- 
tive 

conjugation 

connected 

consonant 

construed with 

construction 

contemporary 

in contemptuous use 

contracted, contrac- 
tion 

Cornish 

correlative 

corresponding 

corruption 

Cotgrave 

Common Romanic 

Crimean Gothic 


Cryst., Crystall. 
CSlav. 

Cursor M. 

d. 

Da. 

dat. 

D’cuess 

def. 

def. art. 

dem., demons. 
deriv. 


derog. 
dial. 
Dict. 
Dicts. 
dim. 
dissim. 
dist. 
distrib. 


Eccl. Hist. 


eccl. L. 
Econ. 
ed. 
E.D.D. 


EE. 
EFris. 
eg. 


Egyptol. 
EInd. 

E. Ind. 
Electr. 
Electr. Engin. 


ellipt. 
Embryol. 
e.Inidl. 
emph. 
Eng. 

Eng. Hist. 
Engin. 
Ent., Entomol. 
Epil. 
equiv., equivs. 
erron. 
esp. 

etc. 

Eth. 
Ethnol. 
etym. 
etymol. 
euphem. 
ex: 

exc. 
exclam. 

E 


in Crystallography 

Common Slavonic 

Cursor Mundi 

died 

Danish 

dative 

Duchess of 

definition 

definite article 

demonstrative 

derivation, derivative, 
-s 

derogatory 

dialect, dialectal, -ly 

Dictionary 

in Dictionaries 

diminutive 

dissimilated, -ation 

distinguished 

distributive 

Doric 

Drummond of Haw- 
thornden 

Dutch 

dubious 

in Ecclesiastical usage 

ecclesiastical Greek 

in Ecclesiastical His- 
tory 

ecclesiastical Latin 

in Economics 

edited by, edition (of) 

The English Dialect 
Dictionary, ed. J. 
Wright 

Early English 

East Frisian 

exempli gratia, ‘for 
example’ 

in Egyptology 

East Indian 

in the East Indies 

in Electricity 

in Electrical Engineer- 
ing 

elliptical, -ly 

in Embryology 

east midland 

emphatic 

English 

in English History 

in Engineering 

in Entomology 

Epilogue 

equivalent, -s 

erroneous, -ly 

especially 

et cetera 

Ethiopian 

in Ethnology 

etymology 

etymological 

euphemistic, -ally 

example 

except 

exclamation 

form of, formation 
(on), formed (on), 
from 


freq. 
frequent. 
Fr. Hist. 
Fris. 

fut. 

G. 

Gael. 
Gallo-Rom. 
Gaul. 
Gen. 
gen. 
gen., genit. 
Geog. 
Geol. 
Geom. 
Gmc. 
GorpsM. 
Goth. 
Gr. 
Gram. 
gram. 


Hort. 
Hydraul. Engin. 


hyperbol. 
ib., ibid. 


Icel. 
Ichth., Ichthyol. 
id. 


ie. 

IE. 

imit, 
immed, 
imper. 
impers. 
impf. 
improp. 
incl. 
incorr. 
ind., indic. 
indef., indef. art. 


Indo-Eur. 
Indo-Gmc. 
inf., infin. 
infl. 

instr. 

int., interj. 
interrog. 
intr. 

Ir. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, ETC. 


French 

familiar, -ly 

feminine 

forms, forms of 

in figurative use 

Finnish 

floruit, ‘flourished’ 

Flemish 

(First) Folio edition of 

Shakespeare's plays 

following, following 
word or article 

in Fortification 

French 

Frankish 

frequent, -ly 

frequentative 

in French History 

Frisian 

future 

German 

Gaelic 

Gallo-Roman 

Gaulish 

General 

general, -ly 

genitive 

in Geography 

in Geology 

in Geometry 

Germanic 

Goldsmith 

Gothic 

Greek 

in Grammar 

grammar 

in Greek Antiquities 

in the Greek Church 

in Greek History 

Greco-Latin 

Hebrew 

in Heraldry 

among herbalists 

High German 

Hindustani 

in historical use 

historical 

in Horticulture 

in Hydraulic Engineer- 
ing 

hyperbolically 

ibidem, ‘in the same 
book or passage" 

Icelandic 

in Ichthyology 

idem, ‘the same" 

id est, ‘that is’ 

Indo-European 

imitative 

immediate, -ly 

imperative 

impersonal 

imperfect 


` improper, -ly 


including 
incorrect 
indicative 
indefinite, 
article 
Indo-European 
Indo-Germanic 
infinitive 
inflected, influenced 
instrumental 
interjection 
interrogative, -ly 
intransitive, -ly 
Irish 


indefinite 


L. 
lang., langs. 
LANGL. 
Lat. 
Law-L. 


lit. 
lit. and fig. 


Lith. 
Liturg. 
Loner. 
LXX 
Lype. 
m. 
Magn. 
Manuf. 
masc. 
Math. 
MAUNDEV. 
M.Bret. 
MDu. 
(M)Du. 


ME. 
Mech. 
M.E.D. 


Med. 
med.L. 
Metall. 
Metaph. 
metath. 
Meteorol. 
Mex. 
MHG, 


midl, 

Mil., Milit. 
Mirr. 
Min. 

Mir. 
MLG. 
(M)LG. 


Myth., Mythol. 
n. 


NAfr. 

NAmer. 

Nat. Hist. 

Nat. Phil., Nat. 
Philos. 

Nat. Sci. 

Naut. 

n. dial. 


Ireland 
ironical, -ly 
irregular, -ly 
Italian 


Johnson’s Dictionary 

Jamieson’s Scottish 
Dictionary 

Japanese 

Javanese 

jocular, -ly 

in Jurisprudence 

Latin 

language, -s 

Langland 

Latin 

Law-Latin 

Lord 

Low Dutch 

Lettish 

Low German 

Linnæus 

literal, -ly 

in literal and figurative 
use 

Lithuanian 

in liturgical use 

Longfellow 

Septuagint 

Lydgate 

masculine 

in Magnetism 

in .. Manufacture 

masculine 

in Mathematics 

Maundeville 

Middle Breton 

Middle Dutch 

Middle and modern 
Dutch 

Middle English 

in Mechanics 

Middle English Dic- 
tionary 

in Medicine 

medizval Latin 

in Metallurgy 

in Metaphysics 

metathetic 

in meteorology 

Mexican 

Middle 
man 

midland 

in military usage 

Milton 

in Mineralogy 

Middle Irish 

Middle Low German 

Middle and modern 
Low German 

Madame 

modern 

modern Latin 

Middle Scottish 

Middle Swedish 

in Music 

Middle Welsh 

in Mythology 

neuter, northern, 
noun 

North-African 

North American 

in Natural History 


High Ger- 


in Natural Philosophy 
in Natural Science 

in Nautical language 
in northern dialects 


N.E.D. 


NEFr. 
neg. 

n. Eng. 
neut. 
NFris. 
N.O. 
nom. 
nonce-wd. 
north. 


Northumb. 
Norw. 
N.S.W. 
N.T. 

num. adj. 
Numism. 
N.W., n.w. 
N.Z. 

obj. 

obl. 

OBret. 
OBrit. 
Obs., obs. 
obse. 

Obsol. 
Obstet. Surg. 
Occ., occas. 
OCelt. 
OCorn. 
OE. 


O.E.D. 


OFr. 
(O)Fr. 


OFris. 
OGael. 
OHG. 
Olcel. 
Olr. 
OL. 


OLFrank., OLG. 


OSL, OSlav. 
OSp. 

OSw. 

ONE. 

Ow. 

Oxf. 
Palzogr. 
Palzont. 
Pascr. 

pa. pple. 


parasynth. 
pass. 

pa. t. 

Path., Pathol. 
perh. 


A New English Dic- 
tionary on Historical 
Principles 

North-eastern French 

negative 

northern English 

neuter 

North Frisian 

Natural Order 

nominative 

nonce-word 

northern, in northern 
dialects 

Northumbrian 

Norwegian 

New South Wales 

New Testament 

numeral adjective 

in Numismatics 

north-west, -western 

New Zealand 

object 

oblique 

Old Breton 

Old British 

obsolete 

obscure, -ly 

obsolescent 

in Obstetrical Surgery 

occasional, -ly 

Old Celtic 

Old Cornish 

Old English 
(= Anglo-Saxon) 

Oxford English Dic- 
tionary 

Old French 

Old and modern 
French 

Old Frisian 

Old Gaelic 

Old High German 

Old Icelandic 

Old Irish 

Old Latin 

Old Low Frankish, 
German 

Old Lithuanian 

Old Norse 

Old Northern French 

Old Northumbrian 

Old Persian 

opposed (to) 

Old Prussian 


in Organic Chemistry 

original, -ly 

Orkney 

in Ornithology 

in Orthography 

Old Saxon 

Old Scandinavian 

Old Slavonic 

Old Spanish 

Old Swedish 

Old Testament 

Old Welsh 

Oxford 

in Paleography 

in Paleontology 

Palsgrave h 

passive or past parti- 
ciple 

parasynthetic 

passive, -ly 

past tense 

in Pathology 

perhaps 


Pharm. 
Pharm. Chem. 


Phil. 

Philol. 
Philos. 
Phen. 
phonet. 
Photogr. 
phr. 

Phren. 

Phys. 

Phys. Chem. 
Physiog. 
Physiol. 
Physiol. Chem. 


pl., pl. 
poet. 

Pol. 

Pol. Econ. 
Polit. 
pop. 
pop.L. 
poss. 


post-Aug. 
post-cl. 
ppl. 

pple. 

Pr. 

pr. 

prec. 


pred. 
predic. 
Pref. 
pref. 
pre-hist. 
prep. 
pres. 
pret. 
prim. 
priv. 
prob. 
Promp. Parv. 


pron. 


pron. 

pronunc. 

prop. 

Pros. 

Prov. 

Prov., prov. 
provb. 

Psych., Psychol. 
Qo., Qos 


quot., quots. 


The printing of a word in SMALL CAPITALS indicates that fu: 
Roman numbers in small capitals indicate the date by centu 


— before a date indicates that the date s 
In quotations, .. indicates that a word or words have bt 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS, SIGNS, ETC. 


person, -al 

Persian 

Peruvian 

in Petrography 

perfect 

Portuguese 

in Pharmacy 

in Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry 

in Philosophy 

in Philology 

in Philosophy 

Pheenician 

phonetic, -ally 

in Photography 

phrase, -s 

in Phrenology 

in Physiology 

in Physical Chemistry 

in Physiography 

in Physiology 

in Physiological 
Chemistry 

plural 

poetical 

Polish 

in Political Economy 

in Politics 

popular, -ly 

popular Latin 

possessive, possible, 
possibly 

post-Augustan Latin 

post-classical Latin 

participial 

participle 

Provengal 

present 

preceding word or 
article 

predicate 

predicative, -ly 

Preface 

prefix 

prehistoric 

preposition 

present 

preterite 

primitive 

privative 

probably 

Promptorium 
Parvulorum 

pronominal, pro- 
nounced 

pronoun 

pronunciation 

proper, -ly 

in Prosody 

Provengal 

proverb 

proverbial, -ly 

in Psychology 

Quarto edition, -s 

quotation(s) 


q.v. 
R. C. Ch. 


rec. 
redupl. 
ref. 
refash. 
refl. 
reg. 
rel. 

rel. 
repl. 
repr. 


Sport. 
Stock Exch. 
str. 

subj. 
subord. cl. 
subseq. 
subst. 

suff. 
superl. 
Surg. 

s.v. 


Before a word or sense 


+ = obsolete 


|| = not naturalized, alien 
@ = catachrestic or erroneous use 


quod vide, *which see" 

in the Roman Catholic 
Church 

recent 

reduplicated, -ation(s) 

reference 

refashioned, -ing 

reflexive 

regular 

relative 

related (to) 

replaced, -ing 

representative (of), 
represented, repre- 
senting, representa- 
tion(s) 

in Rhetoric 

rhetorical, -ly 

Roman, Romance, 
Romanic 

in Roman Antiquities 

in Roman History 

Rumanian 

Russian 

Revised Version 

South, southern 

South African 

South American 

substantive 

Scotch, Scots, Scottish 

scilicet, ‘understand’ or 
‘supply’ 

Scandinavian 

in Scottish History 

scholastic Latin 

Scotland 

in Sculpture 

in southern dialects 

in Seismology 

Semitic 

Serbian 

Shaftesbury 

Shakespeare 

Shetland 

singular 

Sinhalese 

Sanskrit 

slang 

Slavonic 

Spanish 

spelling 

specific, -ally 

specific gravity 

in Sporting use 

onthe Stock Exchange 

strong 

subject, subjunctive 


SIGNS AND OTHER CONVENTIONS 


S.W., s.w. 
s.w. dial. 


Sw., Swed. 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 


syll. 
synon. 
Syr. 

t. 
techn. 

Telegr. 

Teut. 

Theatr. 

Theol. 

Tokh. 

tr. 

trans. 

transf. 

transf. and fig. 


Trig. 
Turk. 
Typog. 
Tyrol. 
Ukr. 
ult. 
unc. 
unexpl. 
Univ. 
unkn. 
U.S. 


U.S.(A.) 


usu, 
v. 
var. 

(in 'stress var.") 
var., vars. 


W. Ind., W. Indies 


subordinate clause wk. 
subsequent, -ly wk. vb. 
substantival, -ly w. midl. 
suffix 
superlative Wonps. 
in Surgery WS. 
sub voce, ‘under the Wyct. 
word’ Zool. 
In the etymologies 
:- = regular or normal phonetic descendant of 


* indicates a word or form not actually found 


but of which the existence is inferred 


XXV 


South West, south- 
western 

in south-western 
dialect(s) 

Swedish 

The New Sydenham 
Society’s Lexicon 

syllable(s) 

synonymous 

Syriac 

tense 

in technical use 

in Telegraphy 

Teutonic 

in theatrical language 

in Theology 

Tokharian 

translation of 

transitive, -ly 

transferred 

in transferred and 
figurative use 

in Trigonometry 

Turkish 

in Typography 

Tyrolese 

Ukrainian 

ultimate, -ly 

uncertain 

unexplained 

University 

unknown 

in the English of the 
U.S.A. 

(the) United States (of 
America) 

usually 

verb 


variable 

variant, -s (of) 

verb 

verbal 

verbal substantive 

videlicet, ‘namely’ 

vocative 

the Vulgate 

vulgar, -ly 

Welsh, West 

with 

western 

West French 

West Frisian 

West Germanic 

western Indo- 
European 

in the West Indies 

weak 

weak verb 

w. midland, w. mid- 
land dialect(s) 

Wordsworth 

West Saxon 

Wyclif 

in Zoology 


rther information will be found under the word so referred to. 


ries; thus xrv = (in the) fourteenth century. 


o marked is that of the latest recorded use of the word or sense. 


een omitted. 


i oe 
ear 
aS ets we 


Gen/esis 
Exod/us 
Lev/iticus 
Num/bers 
Deut/eronomy 
Josh/ua 
Judg/es 

Ruth 

1 Sam/uel 

2 Sam/uel 

1 K(in)gs 

2 K(in)gs 

1 Chr/on/icles 
2 Chr/onjicles 
Ezra 
Neh/emiah 
Esther 

Job 

Ps/alms 
Prov/erbs 
Eccl/es/iastes 


All's Well 
Ant. & Cl. 


3 Hen. VI 
Hen. VIII 


(K.) John 
Jul. C(æs). 
Lear 
L.L.L. 
Lucr. 
Macb. 


ABBREVIATIONS OF 
TITLES OF BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 


S(ong) of S/olomon; 
Cant/icles 
Isa/iah 
Jer/emiah 
Lam/entations 
Ezek/iel 
Danjiel 
Hos/ea 
Joel 
Amos 
Obad/iah 
Jonah 
Mic/ah 
Nahum 
Hab/akkuk 
Zeph/aniah 
Hag/gai 
Zech/ariah 
Mal/achi 


1 Esd/ras 

2 Esd/ras 
"Tobit 

Judith 

Rest of Esther 


Wisd/om of Solomon 


Eccl(esiastic)us 

Baruch 

S(ong) of (the) III 
Ch/ildren 

Sus/anna 


Bel & (the) Dr/agon 
Pr(ayer) of Man/asseh 


1 Macc/abees 
2 Macc/abees 


(St.) Matt/hew 
(St.) Mark 
(St.) Luke 
(St.) John 
Acts 

Rom/ans 


1 Cor/inthians 
2 Cor/inthians 
Gal/atians 
Eph/esians 
Phil/ippians 
Col/ossians 

1 Thess/alonians 
2 Thess/alonians 
1 Timothy 

2 Tim/othy 
Tit/us 
Philem/on 
Heb/rews 
Ja(me)s 

1 Pet/er 

2 Pet/er 

1 John 

2 John 

3 John 

Jude 
Rev/elation 


ABBREVIATIONS OF 


All’s Well that Ends Well 

Antony and Cleopatra 

As You Like It 

"The Comedy of Errors 

A Lover's Complaint 

Coriolanus 

Cymbeline 

Hamlet, Prince of Denmark 

"The First Part of King Henry IV 

The Second Part of King Henry IV 

The Life of King Henry V 

The First Part of King Henry VI 

"The Second Part of King Henry VI 

"The Third Part of King Henry VI 

The Famous History of the Life of 
King Henry VIII 

The Life and Death of King John 

Julius Cesar 

King Lear 

Love's Labour's Lost 

The Rape of Lucrece 

Macbeth 


TITLES OF SHAKESPEARE'S WORKS 


Measure for Measure 

"The Merchant of Venice 

The Merry Wives of Windsor 

A Midsummer-Night's Dream. 
Much Ado about Nothing 
Othello, the Moor of Venice 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre 

"The Phenix and the Turtle 

‘The Passionate Pilgrim 

The Tragedy of King Richard II 
The Tragedy of King Richard III 
Romeo and Juliet 

Sonnets 

The Taming of the Shrew 

The Tempest 

Timon of Athens 

Titus Andronicus 

Troilus and Cressida 
‘Twelfth-Night; or, What You Will 
‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Venus and Adonis 

The Winter’s Tale 


KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION 


For a description of the phonetic system employed in this dictionary, see the Introduction, §3, pp. x and 
xi. The pronunciations given are those in use in the educated speech of southern England (the so-called 
‘Received Standard’), and the keywords given are to be understood as pronounced in such speech. 


I. VOWELS 
The symbol ~ placed over a vowel-letter denotes length. 
ORDINARY LONG OBSOURE 

a as in Fr. d la mode (a la mod) & as in alms (ürnz), bar (bàz) & as in ameeba (Ami-ba) 
lai ... ayah (aii), saiga (saigà) 
lau... G. frau (trau) 

æ ... man (meen) & ... accept (&kse'pt), maniac (mé!*nidek) 
a... pass (pas), chant (tfant)* 

au ... loud (laud), now (nau) 

n cut (kot), son (spn) D ... curl (kal), fur (fix) D  ... datum (dé!-tim) 

e ... yet (yet), ten (ten) €^ ... there (01), pear, pare (pé?) č — .. moment (mó"mént), several (se*vérál) 

6 — .. added (m'déd), estate (6sté't) 

lle... Fr. attaché (atafe) ë ... rein, rain (rën), they (92) € — .. separate adj. (se*párét) 
lle... Fr. chef (fef) llë Fr. faire (fër) 


3... fir (f91), fern (föm), earth (S1p) 9  .. the general obscure vowel, used in the 
notation of -er (o3), -ous (oes), -sion 
(sen, fen), -tion (fon) 
- I, eye (oi), bind (beind) 
Fr. coup de grace (kudagras) 


sit (sit), mystic (mi'stik) ie... bier (bi?a), clear (klix) Y + vanity (vse'niti) 
Psyche (soi*ki), react (riæ'kt) i... thief (pif), see (si) t remain (rimé'n), believe (bliv) 
achor (é'kox) morality (moree:liti) 0? .. boar, bore (b6°4), glory (gló*i) 0 — .. theory (piróri) 
oil (oil), boy (boi) 
hero (hiro), zoology (z0,9"lddgi) 6... Fr. chose (dz) 6... violet (voi*0lét), parody (peeródi) 
O" ... 80, Sow, sew (80"), soul (s0"1) 
- what (hwot), watch (wets) Q6  .. fought (fot), walk (wok), wart (wot) 6 ~» authority (periti) 
got (got), soft (soft) * Q ... short (fat), thorn (pgan) @ — connect (kóne'kt), amazon (re*müzón) 
^ Fr. jeune (són), G. Köln (köln) ll —... Fr. cæur (kõr) 
s Fr. peu (pd) 6... G. Goethe (gót&), Fr. jeûne (són) 
uo full (ful), book (buk) ü* .. poor (pü*a), moorish (mü?'rif) i... thankful (peenkfül) 
iu... duration (diurē" fən) ia,‘ pure (pide), lure (l*ü*) it, ‘XQ verdure (v5'adiüa), measure (me''ia) 
u .. unto (nnt), frugality (frugceltti) a .. two moons (tà münz) à —.. altogether (Qltüge'0o1) 
iu... Matthew (mæ'þiu), virtue (vSatiu) iū,'ū few (fia), lute (lat) iù ... circular (So*akiüláa) 
lü ... G. Müller (mü-lér) 
li... Fr. juste (sist), dune (dün) lla... G. grün (grün), Fr. pur (dür) 


The incidence of main stress is shown by a raised point (-) after the vowel-symbol, and a secondary stress by a raised double point (:). 


II. CONSONANTS 
b, d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z have their usual English values 


g as in gó (gó") p as in thin (pin), bath (bap) (FOREIGN) 

h.. hol (hd*) ð  .. then (den), bathe (bé!) ñ marks nasalication of the preceding vowel, 
rr... run (ron), terrier (terior) i ~ Shop (Sep), dish (dif) as in Fr. environ (aiviron) 

a . her (hou), farther (fá'1002)* tf chop (tfop), ditch (ditf) n” ... Sp. señor (sen’o-r) 

8 — .. see (si), success (sikse's) 3 vision (vison), jeu (36) x -~ G. ach (ax), Sc. loch (lex) 

Ww... wen (wen) dz .. judge (dgvdg) x”... G. ich (ix¥) Sc. licht (lixyt) 

hw ... when (hwen) n singing (si*nin), ink (ink) Y G. sagen (zà'yén) 

Y e ves (yes) g . finger (fitngex) y . G. legen (lé*y'én), regnen (ré*y'nén) 


* The symbols a and ¢ are used to indicate respectively the local or individ ual variants s, à (e.g. in castle) and ọ, 6 (e.g. in salt). For a, 
see Introduction, $3, p. x. 

Small ‘superior’ letters are used (a) to express the glide element of the diphthongs 25, i*, 6°, a, e', ëi, ó", and of the triphthongs aus, oi?, 
iü*; (b) to denote an element that may or may not be present in a local or an individual pronunciation, as (lat) lute, (windmil) windmill: 
(c) to indicate the palatal or labial modification of certain consonants (see third column of Consonants above). 

A break , is used to indicate syllabic division when necessary to avoid ambiguity. 

' indicates that a following 1, m, or n is syllabic, as in (é'-b’1) able, (rü*mátiz'm) rheumatism, (i-t/n) eaten. 


1 mi en SI mu c pi 
Sweet NOM n1 qur dbo PL unido trt 


A MER & concor Nx 
int Aie iair cto "dd 


À A 6a dh bn. . 
La me 
j X tm e i 
] ed DO S $ 


' 


A (é), the first letter of the Roman and 
English Alphabet (Gr, Alpha, Heb. Aleph); 
repr. orig. in Eng., as in L., the ‘low-back- 
wide’ vowel, formed with the widest opening 
of jaws, pharynx, and lips. Pl. aes, A's, As. 

For its principal sounds seo KEY TO THE 
PRONUNCIATION, 

IL. Besides serial order, A or a signifies spec, 1. 
Mus. The 6th note of the diatonic scale of € major, 
or the first of the relative minor scale of C. Also, 
the scale of a composition with A as its key-note; 
2. Naut. See A 1 below. 3. In Logic: a universal 
affirmative. 4. In Law, reasoning, etc.: any one 
thing or person. 5. In Algebra: à, b, c, ete., stand 
for known quantities, z, y, z for unknown: 

IIL. Abbreviations. A., a., a. 1. anno, as A.D. 
anno domini, in the year of our Lord; A.M. anno 
mundi, in the year of the world; A.U.C. anno urbis 
condita», in the year of the founding of the City 
(Rome). 2. ante, as a.m. ante meridiem, before 
noon; a. or a 1600. 3. adjective; active (verb). 
4. artium, as A.B. (= B.A.) artium baccalaureus, 
A.M. (= M.A.) artium magister, Bachelor, and 
Master, of Arts. 5. alto. 6. accepted (of bills). 
7. Associate, as A.L.S. Associate of the Linnean 
Society. 8. R.A. Royal Artillery, Academy, or 
Academician; F.B.A. Fellow of the British Aca- 
demy ; F.S.A. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
9. A.B. able-bodied seaman. 10. a or aa in Med. 
ANA, q.v, 11. A.C. or a.c., alternating current. 

IV. Phrases. 1. A per se, A by itself, esp. as a 
word; hence fig. (also + Apersie, + Apersey, + A 
per C) the first, best, or unique person or thing; 
= mod, A 1. 2. A 1, Used of ships in first-class 
condition, as to hull (A), and stores (1). REG 

0. l 


Register.) Hence collog. Al, U.S. A ie a 
prime, first-class, e.g. An A number one cook Mns. 
STOWE. 


t A, adj.! definite numeral. Obs. or dial. 
(OK. dn, one, later @ bef. a cons., became in 
the south on (oon, one), o (00) and finally one ; 
an and a becoming the ‘indef. article’. See 
next wd. In the north an(e and a had both 
senses.] See AN(E, O a., and ONE. 

A (toneless 4, o; emph. é'), adj.*, called 
‘indefinite article’. Bef. a vowel-sound an 
(ăn, emph. æn). A weakening of OE. dn, 
‘one’, which, ¢1150, became proclitie and 
toneless, ăn, à; see prec. wd. An is freq. bef. 
a cons. to 1300, bef. sounded A till after 1700. 
Now an is used bef. a vowel-sound or mute; 
a bef. a cons., sounded A, and eu-, u- pro- 
nounced iu, iù, as a host, a eunuch, a unit. 
But in unaccented syllables, many writers 
retain an bef. sounded h, some bef. eu, u, as 
an historian, an university. About the 15th 
cent. a or an was commonly joined with its sb. 
as aman, anadder, anewt. Hence, by mistaken 
division, words like ADDER, NEWT. 4 is 
strictly adjective, and requires a sb. Mean- 
ings:—1. One, some, any ME. 2. 4 with 
numeral adjectives = some, a matter of, 
about OE. 3. A certain, a particular ME. 
4. The same 1551. 5. In each, to or for each. 
This was orig. the prep. a, OE. an, on, defin- 
ing time, as in twice a day; afterwards 
identified with the ‘indef. art.', and extended 
from time to space, measure, weight, number. 
See A prep. 

1. A tree, a wish, an ice, a pouring rain (mod.) A 
Daniel SRAKS. A Poland ‘TENNYSON. Also, follow- 
ing the adj. preceded by how, so, as, too, and in 
many a, such a, what a! Ho, such a one! Ruth 
4:1. Behold, how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth James 3:5. What manner a man = cu- 
jusmodi homo? As fine a child as you shall see 
(mod.). Appar. bef. pl. nouns (of omitted): A 
dozen (of) men. A certayne noble knightis . . she 
kept Lp. BERNERS. Poore a thousand crownes 
A-Y.L. L i. 2. More than a dozen times TYNDALL. 
2. A ii hundred speres Lp, BERNERS. And a many 
merry men with him A.¥.Z. 1. i. 121. Obs. except 
in a few, a great many, a good many, and in dial. 
3. Phr. Once on a time. 4. These foyles have all a 
length Haml. v. 7. Mod. Fowls of a feather. 
Two at a time. 5. A peny a daye TINDALE Matt. 
20:2. Twentie poundes a bowe 1584. Four pieces 
of eight a man DE FOE, A penny a mile, sixpence 
à pound (mod.). 
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A, also a’ (9), adj.? [From ALL; 1 lost as 
in alms, talk; a’ is the current sp. in modern 
literary Scotch.] = ALL. 

+ A (8), pron. Obs. or dial. [for Ha = HE, 
HEO, Hi, he (Haml. m. iii. 74), she (it), they, 
when stressless, chiefly in S. and W.] ME. 

+ A, v. for ha, ha’, worn down f. Have (cf. 
Fr. a = L. habel). Frequent in 13-17th c.; 
since, chiefly collog. or dial. (TENNYSON 
Northern Farmer), and usu. spelt ha, ha’. 

tA, adv. Also aa, 0, 00. [OE. d, dwa, re- 
placed in 13th c. by Norse a3, ai, ei, ay, aye. 
See AYE and O,) Ever, always. 

A (à), prep.', also o. [Worn down proclitic 
f. OE. prep. an, on. Now repl. by on, in, 
etc., exc. in phr. like go a begging, etc., and 
in compounds like abed, alive, asleep, ete.) 
1. Superposition : on; as a bed, etc. ME. 2. 
Motion : on, upon, on to; as a field, etc. ME. 
3. Juxtaposition ; on, at; as in a right (or left) 
half ME. t4. Position or situation : in; as a 
Home -1000. 5. Direction or position: to- 
wards; as a back, etc. ME. 6. Partition: 
in, into; as a pieces ME. t7. Position in 
a series : at, in; as a first, etc. ME. 8. Time: 
in, on, by; asa night OE. With OE. genitives 
a nights, nowadays. Esp. with advbs. of 
repetition: once a day (OE. on dee). See 
A adj." 5, and cf. Fr. deux francs par jour. 
+9. Manner: in, with, etc.; as a this wise, 
a purpose = on purpose —1695. +10. Capa- 
city: in any one's name, esp. a God's name 
-1702. 11. State: in; as a live, etc. ME. 
12. Process: in course of; as in whilst these 
things were a doing Stow. ME. In mod.Eng. 
were doing, were being done. 13. Action; a. 
with be: engaged in; as in They had ben a 
fugħtyng LD. BERNERS. Mod., been fighting. 
b. with vb. of motion : as in to go a begging, 
ete. ME. 

+ A (a, 9), prep.! ME. [Worn down from 
of, and once used for it in men a war, time 
a day, ete.) 1. Of, esp. in a clock = of the 
clock. 2. After manner, kind, sort, etc., of 
in its reduced form was identified with the 
'indef. art.'; thus, What manner of man? 
cujusmodi homo? became *what manner à 
man?’ 

1. Cloth a gold Much Ado Im. iv. 19. It’s sixe a 
clock B. JONS. 2. No manera person LD. BERNERS. 

T A, conj. ME. [Occurs before a consonant 
for an; see AN, AN’, conj.] 1. = And. 2, = 
And, an’, if. 

T A, interj. ME. [var. of O, An.] 1. O!exclam. 
of surprise, admiration. 2. Ah! of grief. 3. 
Before proper names as a war-cry, as A War- 
wick! 4. Asin merrily hent the Stile-a SHAKS., 
for metre; now burlesque. Cf. O! as in ‘My 
Nannie, 0’. 

A, a- (i, 9) particle or prefix, reduced form 
(now s.w. dial.) of I-!, Y-, the prefix of pa. 
pples. late ME. 

An’ we have all a-left the spot W. BARNES. 

A-, prefix. 1. OE. a-, orig. ar- away, on, 
up, out, asin a-ríse. Sometimes confused with 
OFr. a- :- L. ad-, ac-, af-, etc., as in a(c)-curse, 
etc. 2. ME. a- :- OE. an, on, in, on, engaged 
in, at, as in asleep, etc. See A prep. 3. ME. 
a- i- OE. of prep. off, from, of, as in akin, 
etc. See A prep." 4. ME. a-:-OE. and-, 
against, opposite, as in a-long. 5, ME. a- 
for AT, as in ado, early N. Eng. at do = inf. to 
do. 6. a- for i-, y- :-3e-; see A particle. 
7. ME. a- = Fr. pref. a- :- L. ad- to, at, ex- 
pressing addition, increase, change into. In 
15th c., as in Fr., most words from OFr. with 
(and some without) this prefix were treated as 
if formed directly from L. Cf. a(d)dress, a(f)- 
fect, a(c)eurse = OE. a- + curse. 8. ME. a- = 
Fr. a- :- L. ab off, away, from, as in a-soil. 9. 
ME. a- = AFr. a, OFr. e-, es- :- L. er- 
out, utterly, as in abash. 10. ME. a- 
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AFr. an-, OFr. en-, as in abushment, etc. 
11. a-, as used by Spenser and others, is often 
due to vague form-association only. 12, a-, 
f. L. a = ad, to, reduced to a- bef. c-, sp-, st-, 
as in a-scend, etc. See Ap-. 13. a-, f. L. 
a= ab from, off, away; only bef. v, as in 
avert; see AB-. 14. a-, f. Gr. d- used bef. a 
cons. for dv = without, not, -less as in adamant, 
apetalous, etc. agnostic, etc., a- = un-, 
non-, and is used also with techn. words from 
L., as a-sezual. 

-a, sufix. 1. OE. ~a (:- Gmc., -on), nom. 
ending, as in oz-a = ME. ox-e, mod.E. oz. 
A com. ending of OE. names and titles, as 
Beda. 2. Gr. and L. -a, nom. ending of fem. 
nouns (esp. Nat. Hist. terms, and names 
of women), often adopted unchanged, as idea, 
soda, Diana, etc. 3. Mod. Rom. -a, ending 
of fem. nouns, names of women, and occ. à 
sex-suflix, as stanza; Eva; donn-a, etc. 4. Gr. 
and L. -a, pl. ending of neut. nouns, occ. 
adopted unchanged, as data, Mammalia, etc. 

|| Aal (àl. 1875. [Hind.] A species of 
Morinda, whose roots yield a red dye. Also, 
the dye. 

|| Aam (im, $m). 1526. [Du. aam, = G. 
ahm, ohm, — (ult.) Gr. duy bucket.) A Du. and 
Ger. liquid measure, varying from 37 to 41 
gallons; a cask. 

|| Aard-vark (à-1dvàak). 1833. [S. Afr. Du., f. 
aarde earth + vark pig.] An insectivorous 
quadruped (Orycteropus capensis), one of the 
Edentata, intermediate between Armadillos 
and Ant-eaters. 

|| Aard-wolf (à-1dwulf). 1833. [S. Afr. Du., 
f. aarde earth + wolf wolf.] A S. Afr. carni- 
vorous quadruped (Proleles lalandii), inter- 
mediate between the dogs, hyenas, and civets. 

Aaronic, -al (e*rg-nik, -à), a. 1874. [f. 
the prop. name; see -10, -Ica.] Pertaining to 
Aaron, Levitical, high-priestly. 

Aaron's-beard (é*-renzbi’-1d). 1549. [Ps. 
133:2.] Herb. A name, esp. of the Great 
St. John's wort (Hypericum calycinum), and 
locally of other plants. 

Aaron's rod. 1834. 1. [Num. 17:8.) 
Herb. A name of plants, esp. the Great 
Mullein or Hag-taper (Verbascum thapsus), 
and the Golden Rod (Solidago virgaurea). 2. 
[Ezod. 7:9.) Arch. A rod with a serpent 
twined about it, used as an ornament. 

|| Ab (reb). 1833. [Heb.] The5th month of the 
Heb. sacred year, the 11th of the civil year. 
The 12th month of the Syrian year, = August. 

Ab-, pref. repr. L. ab, ‘off, away, from’, 
In rec. formations, e.g. ab-oral, ab- = ‘posi- 
tion away from’. 

Aba (æbă). 1876. A new altazimuth in- 
strument, designed by M. d'Abbadie [and 
named after him] for determining latitude, 
etc., without the sextant. 

|| Abaca (æ-băkă), -ka. The native name of 
the palm (Musa textilis) which furnishes 
Manilla Hemp; also, its fibre. 

Abacinate (ibe-sine't), v. rare. [— abacinat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. abacinare, f. ab AB- 
+ bacinus BASIN; see -ATE*.] To blind by 
placing hot irons or metal plates before the 
eyes. Hence Abacina‘tion. 

|| Abaci'scus. [L., — Gr. dfaxicxos, dim. of 
4Ba£ ABACUS.] Arch. 1. A tile or square in à 
mosaic pavement. t2. = ABACUS. 

Abacist (w-büsist) ME, [- med.L. aba- 
cista, f. L. abacus; see -IST.] One who uses an 
abacus in casting accounts; a calculator. 

t Aback. rare. [- Fr. abaque — L. abacus.] 
A square tablet or compartment. 

Aback (übm-k), adv. (OE. on (A prep. 5, 
A- pref. 2) + bmc BACK sb.) Now chiefly 
Naut.] 1. Backwards. Also fig. 2. In the 
rear, behind OE. Also fig. 3. Naut. Of sails: 
Laid back against the mast, with the wind in 
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front 1697. Also of the ship. Hence To be 
taken aback, to be caught in front suddenly, 
through a shift of wind, and driven astern; 
fig. to be disconcerted by a sudden check. 

2. When tyme is, to holde thyself abacke 


SKELTON. 
t Abackward, adv. ME. [f. ABACK adv. 
+ -WARD.] Early f. BACKWARD. Chaucer. 
Abactinal (z:biktoi-nál) a. 1857. [f. AB- 
+ AOTINAL.] Zool. Remote from the actinal 


area. See ACTINAL. 


fAba'ctor. 1659. [- L., f. abigere, -act- 
drive away; see -OR 2a.] A stealer of cattle 
by herds. 


|| Aba'culus. [L., dim. of abacus (foll.); see 
-ULE.] Arch. = ABACISOUS. 

Abacus (w'bükis) Pl. -ci ME. [-L. 
abacus, t. Gr. ága£ slab, orig. drawing-board 
covered with dust- Heb. ’dbdg dust.) t 1. A. 
board strewn with sand, for drawing figures, 
etc. 2, A calculating frame, esp. one with 
sliding balls on wires 1686. 3, The upper 
member of the capital of a column, supporting 
the architrave 1563. t4. = ABACK sb. 5.Gr. 
& Rom. Antiq. A sideboard 1853. 

tAbada. 41599. [- Pg. abada, perh. 
Malay.) The rhinoceros. PURCHAS. 

Abaddon (ăbæ-dən). ME. [- Heb. 'abaddón 
destruction (Prov. 15:11).] In Rev. 9:11 = 
Gr. 'AnoMúaw destroyer, ‘the angel of the 
bottomless pit’. Hence the pit itself MILT. 
P.R. iv. 624. 

Abaft (üba-ft). ME. [A prep.' 5 + bi BY + 
&ftan; see BAFT and AFT.] A. adv. t 1. Back- 
wards ME. 2. Back ME. Usu. Naut. B. 
prep. Behind. 

A. 2. Her works were rotten a. ANSON. B. Just 
a, the beam MAURY. 

+ Abai'sance, ME. [~ OFr. abaissance, f. 
dpoienet ABASE; see -ANCE.] A low bow 
-1721. 

Abai'ser. 1849, Burnt black or ivory black; 
used to lower the tones of colours in painting. 

t Abalienate (wb,é' liéne't), v. 1554. [-aba- 
lienat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. abalienare, t. ab AB- 
+ alienare estrange; see ALIEN, —ATE?.] 1. 
Rom. Law. To make that another's which 
was ours, 2. To remove; estrange —1652. 3. 
To cause aberration of (mind) —1652. Hence 
Abailiena-tion, 

Abalone (wbáló"ni) U.S. 1883. [- Mexi- 
can Sp. abulón.] An edible molluse, the sea- 


ear. 

t Aba'nd, v. 1559. [Contr. f. ABANDON.] 1. 
To forsake SPENSER. 2. To banish —1559. 

t Abando'n, -ou'n, adv. ME. [-OFr. à 
bandon; see BANDON sb.] Under one's con- 
trol; at one's discretion. 

Abandon (übe-nden) v. ME. [-OFr. 
abandoner, f. à ; see prec. and cf. Fr. 
mettre à bandon.) t 1. To reduce under control, 
subdue —1533. 2. To give up to the control 
of another, surrender (o another ME.; esp. 
refl. to surrender oneself 1564. 3. trans. To 
relinquish a claim to underwriters (also 
absol.) 1755. 4, To cease to hold, use, or 
practise; to give up, renounce ME. ; to desert, 
leave without help 1490. +5. refl. To let 
oneself loose, rush headlong -1530. t6. To 
pub Le the Dan Denn —1660. 

^ To a. a ice the enem; 

Abandona to her sorrow wel: NL. vet" 37 16 
a. a Ship to the Insurers 1755. 4. Abandoning . . 
of images 1577. To a. the Dutch war BURKE. 
Mint. Sams. 118. To a. one's own flesh and blood. 


DE For, the helm of justice BURKE. 6. 
from thy bed 7% i do ence 


am. Shr. Ind. ii. 112. Hence 
Aba'ndoner. 

t Abando'n, -ourn(e, sb.1 ME. [-OFr. 
abandon; see ABANDON adv.] = BANDON. At, 
‘in abandoun : recklessly. 

Abandon (abe-ndon), sb.2  ? Obs. 1755. 
[f. ABANDON v.; cf. Fr. abandon in same 
senses.] The act of abandoning; spec. of 
insured property. 

|| Abandon (üba-do), sb.* 1850. [mod.Fr. 
See ABANDONMENT.] lil. Surrender to natural 
impulses; hence, freedom from constraint or 
convention. 

Abandoned (abe-ndond), ppl. a. ME. [f. 
ABANDON v. -- -ED.] 1. Forsaken, cast off 1477. 
2. Self-given up to ME. Now always to evil. 
Hence (without to) : Profligate 1692. 


1. A poor, a. woman 1704. A. finery LEVER. 
A. to sorrow SHAKS., to despair De Fog, $0: Ss 
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ScoTT. A. youth PRIOR, writings STEELE. Hence 
Aba‘ndonedly adv. profligately ; also unconven- 
tionally (f. ABANDON sb. 
Aba:ndonee’. 1848. [f. ABANDON v, + -EE!.] 
One to whom anything is formally aban- 
doned; spec. an underwriter. 
Abandonment (abe-ndenmént). 1611. 
[-(O)Fr. abandonnement, f. abandonner; see 
ABANDON v., -MENT.] 1. The action of aban- 
doning or the condition of being abandoned 
1611. 2. Comm. Law. Abandoning an interest 
or claim ; esp. in Marine Insurance 1809. 3. 
Self-abandonment 1860. 4. = ABANDON sb.* 
1. A. of pretences BURKE, of reason BYRON. 3. 
True A. .. the nearest way to God VAUGHAN. 
4. A manner frank even to a. DISRAELI. 
|| Abandum. [med.L. abandum, etc., — OFr. 


abandon ABANDON sb.!] Law. 'Anything 
sequestered, proscribed, or abandoned’ 
TOMLINS. 


f A’banet, a-bnet. 1707. [Heb. 'abnéf belt 
(Lev. 8:13).] A girdle of fine linen, Worn esp. 
by Jewish priests. 

t Abanni-tion. 1656. [f. med.L. abannire.] 
Banishment. 

Abarticulation (:barti:kiulé'fon). 1751. 
[- mod.L. abarticulatio = Gr. dmápüpoow 
(Galen) ; see AB-, ARTICULATION.) Anat. Articu- 
lation allowing free motion in the joint. 

Abase (übé!:s), v. ME. [- OFr. abaissier, f. à 
AD- + baissier :- Rom. *bassiare, f. late L. 
bassus short of stature. Infl. by BASE a.] 
1. To lower (physically). arch. 1477. 2. To 
lower in rank, office, etc.; humiliate; de- 
grade ME. t3. To lower in price or value, 
debase (coin) 1736. 

1. To a. one's eyes SHAKS. 2. He dyd a. hym 
selfe TONSTALL. To a. the proud 1762. 3. The 
pes of ix pence was abaced to sixpence 1569. 

ence Aba'sedly adv. Aba'ser. 

Abased (übé'st), ppl. a. 1611. [f. ABASE 
v. + -ED'.] 1. In the senses of the vb. 2, Her. 
= Fr. abaissé: Turned downwards, as wings 
on à shield. Also said of a charge, when 
lowered; opp. to enhanced. 1741. 

Abasement (übésmént) 1561. [f. as 
prec., or — Fr. abaissement; see -MENT.] The 
action of abasing or condition of being 
abased, 

Abash (ăbæ-J), v. ME. [- AFr. abaiss- 
(see A- prefix 9)= OFr. esbaïss-, stem of 
e(s)bair, mod. ébahir; f. es- EX-} + bair 
astound, f. ba! int., or OFr. baer (mod. 
bayer) yawn.) 1. To destroy the self-posses- 
sion of, to disconcert with sudden shame, 
consciousness of error, presumption, etc. 
ME. t 2. intr. To stand confused, etc. 1585. 

1. The lyon with his crye abassheth all other 
bestes 1496, To a. the gainsayer 1863, 
2. The herte of man sholde not abasshe CAXTON. 
Hence Aba'shed ppl. a. put to confusion. 
Aba'shedly adv. Aba'shless a. unabashed 
BROWNING. Aba'shment, confusion from shame, 


etc. 

Abarsk, adv. 1866. [A prep.! 11 + BASK v.) 
Basking. 

tll Abassi, -s. 1753. [f. Shah Abas IL.] A 
silver coin of Persia, worth about twelve- 
pence. 

t Aba'stard, v. 1610. [- OFr. abastardir 
(mod. abátardir), f. à AD- (see A- prefix 7) 
+ bastard; cf. med.L. abastardare declare 
illegitimate.] To render bastard; to debase 
—1651. var. t Aba'stardize, -ise. 

Abate (abé'+t), v.! ME. [- OFr. abatre :- 
Rom. *abbatt(ujere, f. ad AD- + L. batt(u)ere 
beat. See A- prefix 7.] 1. trans. To beat 
down, destroy. Obs. exc. in Law. Hence, to 
put an end to; as (Law) to abate a nuisance, 
an action, a writ ME. 2. intr. (through refl.) 
To become null and void 1602. + 3, To bring 
down physically, socially, or mentally. 
Also intr. Also with of : To curtail of. —1651. 
4. To bring down in size, amount, value, 
force ME. Also intr. 5. To lower in force or 
intensity ME. Also intr. 6. To strike off 
a part, deduct ME. 7. fig. To bar or except 
1588. 8. With of : To deduct something from. 
arch. 1644. +9. Falconry. To beat with the 
wings; usu. BATE —1575, 

l. Y* gates of Bruges..were abated FABYAN. 
2. Commissions shall not a. by the death of his 
majesty DE Fog. 3. Abatid and defouled in helle 
CHAUCER. Lear 1. iv. 161. 4. To a. (= blunt) the 
edge of envy BACON, the edge of a sword HEY- 
WOOD. The waters were abated Gen. 8:3. To a. 
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a party SCOTT. inir. The legacies must a. pro- 
portionately 1768. 5. Nor (was) his naturall force 
abated Deut. 34:7. 6. To a. something of his 
morning price 1866. A. me two shillings a week 
FRANKLIN. 7. Abating his brutality, ete. JOHN- 
SON. 8. The guide abating of his pace SCOTT, 
Abarte, v.2 1598. [- AFr. abatre, earlier 
enbatre (see A- pref. 10), in phr. se enbatre or 
abatre en. Confused with prec.], Law. refl, 
To thrust oneself tortiously into a tenement 
between the death of the owner and the 
accession of the legal heir. Usu. intr. 


t Abarte, sb. ME. [f. ABATE v.t; cf, Fr. 
abat.) Depression, diminution; subtraction, 
Abatement? (Abé-tmént). 1513. [- OFr. 


abatement, f. abatre ABATE v.!; see -MENT.] 
1. The action of abating; the being abated 
(see quots.) 2. The result of abating; de- 
crease, deduction, drawback 1624. lit. and 
fig., and techn. in Comm. 3. Hcr. A mark of 
depreciation 1610, 

1. A. of writs PERKINS, of nuisances BLACK- 
STONE. Plea in a., a defendant's plea, showing 
cause against being impleaded or sued. Much a. 
of my hopes CROMWELL. A. of a storm 1794, of 
the energies 1878. 2. An A. to his Riches BACON, 
An a. out of the purchase money 1858. 

Aba‘tement*, ME. [-AFr. abatement, 
f. abatre ABATE v.*; see -MENT.] The action 
of abating; tortious entry. 


Abarter!, 1732. [f. ABATE v.! + -ER'.] He 
who or that which abates. 

Aba'ter*, 1660. [f. A ni + ER] A 
plea in abatement. 

Abatis (w-bàtis) Abattis. 1700. [- Fr. 
abatis, OFr, abateis, f. abatre fell, ABATE v.1, 
+ -eis:—Rom. *-aticium; cf. -ISE?, -ICE.] 


Mil. A defence formed by placing felled trees 
lengthwise one over the other with their 
branches towards the enemy's line. Hence 
A-batised ppl. a. 

|| Abatjour (abag@-r). (Fr.] A skylight. 

Abator! (abé'-tor, -to:). 1592. [— late 
AFr. abator, -tour, f. abatre; see ABATE v.!, 
-0R 2.) 1. One who abates a nuisance, eto. 
2. = ABATER!. 1592. 

Abartor?*, 1531. [-late AFr. abator, -lour, 
f. abatre = enbatre; see ABATE v.*, -OR 2,] 
One who abates; see ABATE v.* 

| Abattoir (abatwa-r). 1840. [Fr., f. abattre 
fell (see ABATE v.) + -oir -ORY.] A public 
slaughter-house for cattle. 

Abature (w:batitir). 1575. [7 (O)Fr. abature, 
f. abatre; see ABATE v.', -URX.] The traces of 
a stag in the underwood. 

t Aba've, v. ME. [- OFr. abaubir discon- 
cert (mod. ébaubir) repr. L. ad + balbum 
stammering.] To put or be put to confusion. 
var. Abaw(e. 

Aba:xial,a. 1857. [f. AB- + AXIAL.] Bot. = 
ABAXILE. 

Abaxile (eb,e-ksoil), a. 1854. [f. 
+ AXILE.] Off the axis; eccentric. 

t Abay (abé-) ME. [-OFr. abai (mod. 
aboi in phr. être, mettre aux abois); see BAY 
8b.*] 1. Barking; esp. when closing round the 
prey. The dogs then stand at a., and the 
prey is at a. (mod. at bay). Hence 2. 'To be in 
extremities —1670. 

2. Like a wild Beast at abbay MILT. — 

Abb (mb) OE. [f. A- pref. 1 + WEB; ch 
OE. dwef, ówef, whence Woor.] The woof or 
weft ina web. Also attrib. 

|| Abba (æ-bă) ME. [eccl.L.,—N.T. Gr- 
= Aramaic (Syriac) ’abbd.] Father. 1. An 
invocation, ‘Abba, father’ (Mark 14:36). 
2. A title given to bishops and patriarchs in 
Syriac and Coptic churches. p 

Abbacy (æ-băsi). ME. [-eccl.L. abbacia, 
var. of -tia, f. abbat- ABBOT; see -ACY.] The 
office, or term of office, of an abbot. 

|| Abbate (abbā-te). eccl.L. abbatem 
ABBOT.] An Italian abbo' Fr. abbé. 


AB- 


+A-bbatess, A-bbotess. [0E. abba- 
disse, etc. — eccl.L. abbadissa, -lissa; See 
ABBESS.] — ABBESS. 

Abbatial (abé'-fial), a. 1042. [- med.L. 


abbatialis or Fr. abbatial; see ABBOT, -IAL.] 
Of or pertaining to an abbacy, abbot, Or 
abbess. var. + Abba-tical. 

tA'bbatie. ME. [-eccl.L. abbatia; see 
ABBACY.] — ABBACY. 

lAbbé (abe). 1780. [Fr., :-eccl.L. abbas, 
abbat- ABBOT.] The Fr. equivalent of Eng. 
abbot, but in France extended to everyone 


ABBESS 


who wears an ecclesiastical dress (Littró) 
Cf. ABBATE. 

Abbess (m-bés) [-(O)Fr. abbesse :— eccl. 
L. abbadissa, -tissa, t. abbat- ABBOT ; see -ESS 1. ] 
The female superior of a nunnery. 

Abbey (mbi. [-OFr. ab(b)ie (mod. 
abbaye):-med.L. abbatia; see ABBACY, 
-Y3.] 1. A society of monks governed by an 
abbot, or of nuns under an abbess. Hence—a. 
the office of an abbot. b. the corporation. 
C. the buildings. 2. The Abbey Church, as 
Westminster A. 1557. Also, as in Battle A., 
of residences which were once abbeys. 3. 
Scotl. : The precincts of the A. of Holyrood, 
as a sanctuary for debtors 1709. 

Abbot (w:bot) (OE. abbud, -od, -ot, — 
eccl.L. abbas, abbat- — Gr. dppas — Syriac 
'abbà ABBA.] The head or superior of an 
abbey OE. After the Reformation, occ. 
applied to the layman to whom the revenues 
were impropriated. 

Ansealm a. of S. /Edmund 0,E. Chron. The lay 
a. of Marney DISRAELI. Abbat of the people, à. 
Genoese magistrate. +A. of Misrule, t A. of 
Unreason, applied ironically to the leader in 
medieval revels. Hence A*bbotcy, A-bbotship 
= ABBACY. 

f A‘bbotric. OE. [f. ABBOT + OE. rice 
kingdom.] An abbacy —1711. 

Abbreviate (übri-vi et), ppl. a. late ME. [f. 
late L. abbreviatus, pa. pple. of abbreviare, f. 
ab or ad (see AB-, AD-) + breviare, f. brevis 
BRIEF adj.; see -ATE'.] A. adj. ta, = AB- 
BREVIATED. b. Nat. Hist. Relatively short. 
t B. sb. An abridgement -1716. t Abbre'- 
viately adv. 

Abbreviate (übri-vi,eit) v. late ME. [f. 
abbreviat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. abbreviare ; 
866 prec., -ATE?, and cf. ABRIDGE.] f 1. trans. 
To shorten by omitting details —1072; to 
epitomize —1048; in Math., to reduce to 
lower terms- 1796; t intr. to speak or write 
briefly —1622. 2. trans. To shorten by cutting 
off a part (see quots.). 

1, It is one thing to a. by contracting, another by 
cutting off BACON. 2. Of time, etc.: To a. one's 
life BURTON, Devotions FULLER, the long way 
MILT. So of vowels, etc.: To make short. Of 
words or symbols: To contract (the common mod. 
use); Exancester abbreviated to..Exeter DE 
For. Hence Abbre'viated ppl. a. = ABBREVI- 
ATE ppl. à. 

Abbreviation (übriviéfon). 1460. [- Fr. 
abbréviation or late L. abbreviatio, f. as prec. ; 
see -I0N.] 1, The act of abbreviating 1530. 
2. The result of abbreviating 1460 ; an abridge- 
ment; esp. of a word or symbol 1727. 

2. Smiflle is. .an a. for Smithfield THACKERAY. 

Abbreviator (übri-vi,eito1).-1532. [- med.L. 
(Isidor), f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] 1. One who 
abbreviates 1615. 2. An officer who draws 
up the pope's briefs 1532. f 3. A school of 
physicians so named —1605. 

Abbre'viature. 1614. [f. as prec. + -URE; 
cf. obs. Fr. abréviature.] t1. Abbreviation 
~1673; an abbreviated condition —1650. 2. An 
abridgement 1650; a contraction 1030. 

2. To write by abbreviatures SIR T. BROWNE. 

ABC (e':bi:sr), sb. ME. 1. The alphabet. 
[So in OFr.) 12. An alphabetical acrostic 
-1597. 3. A spelling-book, or primer ME.; 
hence fig. the first elements (of a subject). 
Also attrib. as in ABC- or abcee- book. 

2. Chaucer's A B C, called La Prière de Nostre 
Dame 1597. 3. The A B C of religion FARRAR. 

|| Abdest (à-bdest). [Pers. db-dasl, f. db water 
+ dast hand.] The Moslem rite of washing 
the hands before prayer. 

Abdicate (-bdike't), v. 1541. [f. abdicat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. abdicare renounce, f. ab 
AB- + dicare proclaim ; see -ATE?.] 1. trans. 
To disown; esp. to disinherit children (= L. 
abdicare filium) 1541. t2. To depose from 
1621; esp. refl. to divest oneself of an office 
(L. abdicare se magistratu) —1689. t3. To 
discard —1089. 4. To give up (a right, office, 
etc.) either formally or by default 1033. 5. 
absol. (by ellipsis). To renounce sovereignty, 
ete. 1704. 

1. To a. or disinherit children MILT. 2. King 
James. . had by demise abdicated himself EVELYN. 
3. To a. idolatry BP. HALL. 4. To a. thrones DE 
For, authority PRESCOTT, a power RUSKIN. 
Hence A-bdicable a. A-bdicant adj. abdicating ; 
8b. one who abdicates. A-bdicattive a. causing or 
implying abdication. A-bdica:tor. 

Acbdicated, ppl. a. 1688. [f. prec. + -ED!.) 
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1, Formerly renounced (of a possession, right, 
etc.). 2. Deposed (see ABDICATE 2), self- 
deposed 1691. 

Abdication (ebdiké'-fon). 1552. [- L. 
abdicatio ; see ABDICATE v., -ION.] 1. The action 
of formally disowning. Now only techn. in 
Rom. Law. t 2. Deposition 1660. 3. Resigna- 
tion (formal or virtual); esp. of sovereignty, 
etc. 1618. 4. Comm. Law. Surrender of 
ownership to underwriters 1755. 

. A. of all power and authority BURKE. The A. 
of Licinius GIBBON. 
Aebditory. 1658. [- med.L. abditorium, f. 
abdit-, pa. ppl. stem of L. abdere hide + -orium. 
-0RY!.] A concealed repository. 

Abdomen (é&bdd"-mén, s-bdómen). 1541. 
[- L. abdomen, of unkn. origin.] t 1. orig. Fat 
round the belly —1692. 2. Anat. The belly; 
the lower cavity of the body from the dia- 
phragm downwards, sometimes including 
the pelvic cavity; often in Nat, Hist. the 
outer surface of the belly 1615. 3. Zool. In 
some Arthropoda (insects, spiders, etc.), the 
posterior division of the body 1788. 

Abdominal (iebdo:minál) 1746. [- mod.L. 
abdominalis, f. abdomin-, stem of abdomen 
(prec.) + -alis -AL'.] A. adj. 1. Anat. and 
Zool. Of or pertaining to the abdomen. 2. 
Zool. Epithet of an order of fishes; see B. 
B. sb. An abdominal fish ; in pl. Abdominals, 
|| Abdominales, an order of soft-finned 
osseous fishes, having the ventral fins under 
the abdomen and behind the pectorals. 

I| Abdominalia (#bdg:miné'-lid). [mod.L., 
n. pl. of abdominalis (prec.); see -IA?.] Zool. 
An order of the Cirripedes, having three ab- 
dominal segments bearing three pairs of cirri. 

Abdominoscopy (#bdg:ming-skopi). 1851. 
[f. L. abdomen, -min- + Gr. -oxoría viewing ; 
cf. -sCcOPE.] Examining the abdomen for 
disease by percussion, inspection, measure- 
ment, etc. 

Abdo'minous, a. 1651. [f. as prec. + -0Us.] 
Big-bellied. 

Abdu'ce, v. arch. 1537. [- L. abducere, f. ab 
AB- + ducere lead.) = ABDUCT. 

If we a. the eye into either corner SIR T. BROWNE. 

Abducent (&bdid-sént), ppl. a. 1713. [- 
abducent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. abducere; see 
prec., -ENT.] Drawing away or out. Chiefly 
Anat., as abducent muscles, nerves. Opp. to 
adducent. 

Abduct (i&bdp-kt), v. 1834. [— abducl-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. abducere (prec.).] 1. To lead 
or take away illegally; to kidnap. 2. To 
draw away (a limb, etc.) from its natural 
position 1836. 

Abduction (&bdv-kfon). 1626. [-]late L. 
abductio, f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. Fr. abduc- 
tion.) 1. A leading away. 2. spec. Carrying 
off or leading away illegally a wife, child, 
voter, etc. 1768. 3. Phys. Withdrawing a 
limb, etc., outward from the medial line 1666. 
4, Surg. The separation of contiguous parts 
after a transverse fracture 1753. 5. Logic. A 
syllogism, with the major premiss certain, 
the minor only probable; apagoge 1696. 

Abductor (iebdv'ktoz). 1615. [mod.L., f. as 
prec.; see -OR 2.] 1. Anat. A muscle which 
draws any part of the body from its normal 
position, or from the median line. Also attrib. 
2. One who abduets 1847. 

A-be. Sc. [Prob. = at be, north. inf. = to 
be.] In let a be: let alone SCOTT. 

Abeam (übi-m), adv. 1836. [f. A prep.! 5 
+ BEAM sb.] Naut. In a line at right angles 
to the ship's length, opposite to its centre; 
abreast. Const. of. 

Abear (üb&?), v. [OE. aberan, f. A- pref. 
1 + berün BEAR v.!] t1. To bear, carry OE. 
2. To endure, with cannot. dial. or vulgar. 
OE. t3.refl. To demean oneself 1596. 

2. She couldn't a. the men DICKENS. 3. Thus did 
the knight himselfe a. SPENSER. Hence + Abea'r 
sb. Abea'rance. + Abea:ring vbl. sb. behaviour. 

Abecedarian (é':bisidé?-rian) ; also ABCD- 
arian; abcedarian. 1603. [f. late L. 
abecedarius (see foll.); see -ARIAN.] A. adj. 1. 
Pertaining to the alphabet; arranged alpha- 
betically, as 4. psalms, e.g. the 119th 1665. 
2. Pertaining to one learning the alphabet 
1651. B. sb. A teacher or learner of A B C 
or rudiments 1603. 


ABET 


Abecedary (é:bisi-diri), a. and sb.* 1580. 
[- late L. abecedarius, f. a, b, c, d; see -ARY!,] 
= ABECEDARIAN. 

tAbece'dary, sb. ME. [- med.L. abecedar- 
ium, subst. use of n. adj. (sc. manuale manual); 
see prec., -ARY!,] An ABC-book; a primer 
—1660. 

Abed (Abe-d), adv. OE, [f. A prep.! = OE. 
on + BED sb.] In bed (arch.); laid up 1660, 

The King's a bed Macb: 11. i. 12. A. with gout 
1873. To bring a-bed: to deliver of a child. 
Usu. pass. Also fig. 

t Abe'de, v. OE. [f. d- away, back + béodan 
announce.] To announce. 

Abedge, abeie, etc., obs. ff. ABYE v. 

Abei'éh, adv. Sc. 1707. [perh. f. A prep.!4 
+ ON. beigr, beygr fear.] At a shy distance, 
aloof. 

Abele (abil, é-bél). 1081. [- Du. abeel- 
OFr. abel, aubel :- med.L albellus, dim. of 
albus white (cf. ALBUM)] The white poplar 
(Populus alba). 

Plantations . . of abeles SWIFT. 

Abe'lian, A'belite, Abelo'nian. 1751. [f. 
Abel, second son of Adam and Eve (Gen. 4).] 
Eccl. Hist. One of a sect of heretics in Africa, 
said by Augustine of Hippo to have lived in 
continence after marriage, like 'righteous 
Abel’. 

Abelmosk  (Z-b'lmosk). 
habbu-l-misk musk-mallow.] 
plants of the order Malvacea. 

Aberdevine(e-baidévoi:n). 1735. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A bird, the Siskin (Carduelis spinus), 
closely related to the goldfinch. 

Abernethy (w-boini:pi) 1837. [f. name of 
John Abernethy, surgeon (1764—1831).] A hard 
biscuit flavoured with caraway-seeds. 

t Abe'rr, v. 1536. [- L, aberrare, f. ab AB- 
+ errare wander, ERR.] To go astray —1658. 
Also fig. 

Aberrance (übe-rüns) 1605. [f. foll.; see 
-ANCE.] The action of straying; vagary, So 
Abe'rrancy, the quality or condition of 
being aberrant 1646. 

Aberrant (ăbe-rănt), a. 1830. [-aberrant-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. aberrare ABERR; see 
-ANT.] 1. Straying from the right path. lit. 
and fig. 1848. 2. Deviating from the normal 
type: esp. in Nat. Hist. 1830. 

Aberrate (s:bére't), v. rare. 1765. [= 
aberrat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. aberrare ABERR; 
see -ATE*.] To diverge from the straight 
path; to produce aberration, as in optics. 

Aberration (sbéré'-fon). 1594. [- L. aberra- 
tio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action of 
wandering away. lil. and fig. 1615. 2. A 
wandering of the intellect 1823. 3. Deviation 
from the normal type 1846. 4. Optics. The 
non-convergence of rays of light to one focus 
1753. 5. Astron. An apparent displacement 
of a heavenly body, occasioned by the joint 
effect of the earth's motion and the non- 
instantaneous transmission of light; called 
also aberration of light 1856. 

1. A comet with long aberrations CARLYLE, fig. 
The aberrations of my life BP. HALL. 2. Shades of 
mental a. Scorr, 3. Aberrations of structure and 
of function BUCKLE. 4. Spherical a., that due to 
the failure of a spherical mirror to cause all the 
rays to meet in one point. Chromatic a., that due 
to the different refrangibilities of the coloured 
constituents of white light. 5. Diurnal a., that 
due to the motion of the earth on its axis. Annual 
a., that due to motion in its orbit. Planetary a., 
that due to the motion of the planet while its light 
is passing to the earth. Hence Aberra-tional a. 
eccentric. 

t Aberurncate, v. [f. aberuncare, in 17th c. 
erron. f. L. averruncare, by confusion w. L. 
eruncare (f. e EX- -- runcare to weed); see 
AVERRUNCATE.] Toextirpate. Aberunca‘tor, 
erron. f. AVERRUNCATOR, an instrument for 
lopping trees. 

Abet (übe:t), v. ME. [~ OFr. abeter,f.a AD- 
+ beter hound on, cogn. w. Barr v.!] +1. 
To urge on —1587. 2. esp. in a bad sense: To 
incite, instigate (to, or in) 1590. +3, To 
maintain, uphold —1725. 4. esp. in a bad 
sense : To encourage, countenance 1779. 

2. He will a. them in their damnable courses 
1593. 3. To a. their opinions SIR T. BROWNE, the 
cause of truth WOLLASTON. 4. To a, vice and 
vanity JOHNSON, an invasion FREEMAN. Hence 
Abe'tter;see ABETTOR. Abe'tting vòl. sb. 


[(ult.) 7 Arab. 
A genus of 


ABET 
t+ Abet, sb. ME. [-OFr. abet; see prec.] 
1. Fraud —1460. 2. Encouragement (of an 


offence) SPENSER. 

Abetment (ábetmént) ME. [- AFr. 
abetement; see ABET v., -MENT.] 1. The action 
or fact of abetting (usu. an offence) t2. 
Deception —1586. 13. A bet —1615. var. 
Abe'ttal. 

Abettor (übe-toz, -o1). Also Abetter, exc. 
in Law. 1514. [- AFr. abettour, f. abeter; 
see ABET v., -OR 2.] 1. Law and gen. One 
who abets an offence 1514. 2. gen. A sup- 
porter, adherent 1580. Now only in a bad 
sense. 

Abevacuation (e:biyee:kiu,é'-fon). 1851. [f. 
AB- + EVACUATION ; cf, ABARTIOULATION.] Med. 
An incomplete evacuation, Also evacuation 
by the passage of matter from one organ into 
another. 

Abeyance  (übé-àns) 1528. [- AF r. 
abeiance, OFr. abeance, f. abeer aspire after, 
f. a- AD--- beer, baer gape (mod. bayer, béer) 
:- med.L. batare gape; cf. Bay sb.* and see 
-ANCE.] 1. Law. Expectation or contempla- 
tion of law; the position of being without an 
owner 1528. 2. A state of suspension; dor- 
mant condition 1660. 

1. In a., that is to say alonely in the remem- 
brance. and consideration of the lawe Little- 
ton's Tenures. 2. honour is in a. BURKE. 
Hence Abey'ancy, a state of abeyance. Abey-ant 
a, dormant. 

Abhominable, abhomination, etc., the 
spelling of ABOMINABLE, etc., in OFr. and in 
Eng. to 17th c., as if f. ab homine ‘inhuman, 
beastly’. So t Abhominal a. —1659. 

Abhor (&bh¢-2), v. 1449. [7 L. abhorrere, f. 
ab AB- + horrére stand aghast. Partly from 
Fr. abhorrer.] 1. trans. To shrink from with 
horror. lit, and fig. 1449. t 2. To cause horror 
or disgust (usu. impers.) 1604. t3. intr. To 
shrink with horror from —1656. t4. To differ 
entirely from —1671. 

1. fig. To a. all manner of meate Ps, 107:18. 
Which..ye abhorre to doe MILTON. 2, It do’s 
abhorre me Oth. IV. ii. 162, 3. The Italians abhor- 
ring from being sea men 1617. Hence Abho-rred 
ppl. a. detested; horrified Haml. v. i. 
Abhorrring vbl. sb. = ABHORRENCE 1, 
repulsive. 

Abhorrence (ibbho:réns). 1600. [f. ABHOR- 
RENT; see -ENCE.] 1. The action of abhorring 
1000. 2. An expression of abhorrence; in 
Eng. Hist., applied to certain addresses pre- 
sented to Charles II. 1678. 3. That which 
excites abhorrence 1752, 

1. Out of a just Abhorrence of such a. . Council, 
etc. Address to Chas. IT 1680. (Hence sense 2.) 
3. Politics are my a. COWPER. 

tAbhorrrency. 1005. [f. as prec.; see 
-ENCY.] 1. The quality of being abhorrent 
-1709. 2, = ABHORRENCE 3. 

Abhorrent (é&bho-rént), ppl. a. 1619. [= 
abhorrent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. abhorrére 
ABHOR; see -ENT.] 1. Abhorring; having 
abhorrence of 1749. 2. Opposed fo 1619; 
Sapanani inconsistent 1720. 3. Abhorred 

3. 

1. A. of excess 1869. 2. The persons mosta. from 
blood and treason BURKE. Similars are am ` foe 
similars 1822. Not a. to nature KEMBLE, 3. Pride, 
a. as it is J. TAYLOR. Hence Abhorrrently adr. 

Abhorrer (s&bhd-roa). 1011. (f. ABHOR v. 
--ER'.] 1. One whoabhors. 2. Eng. Hist. One 
who signed an address of ABHORRENCE 1680. 

|| Abib (é-bib). [- Heb. abip spike of corn.] 
A Jewish month, Ist of the eccl. year, 7th of 
the civil year, called later Nisan. 

Abidance (üboidáns) 1047. [f. next + 
7ANCE.] 1. Abiding, dwelling. var. Abi-dal. 
2. With by : Conformity to 1875. 

1. A. in the holy hill FULLER. 2. A. by rules 
HELPS. 


Abide (&boi-d), v. sfr. Pa. t. abode, also 
abided. Pa. pple. abode, abided, abidden. 
(OK. dbidan, f. A- pref. 1 --bidan BIDE; cogn. 
w. Goth. usbeidan.] 

I. intr. 1. To wait, stay, remain OE. 2. To 
reside ME. 3. To continue to be ME. 4. To 
abide by: to remain with, true to 1509. 5. 
To stand firm 1398. 

1. A. you here with the asse Gen. 22:5. Tho’ 
much is taken, much abides TENNYSON. Their 
guilt. abides upon you LAW, 2. Neither abode 
in any house Luke 8:27. 3. The town abode 
frenche LD. BERNERS. 4. To a. by authority 
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‘JUNIUS’, measures EDGEWORTH, rules TYNDALL. 
5. But thou Lorde. .abydest COVERDALE. 

II. trans. 1. To wait for, await the issue of, 
endure ME. 2. To await defiantly, to face 
ME. 3. To await submissively ME. 4. To 
put up with (now only in neg. and interrog. 
sentences) 1526. 

1. Abit his tyme JAMES I. A. my removal Scorr. 
The fiery lake which abideth him E. IRVING. 2. 
To a. the brunt of the service CROMWELL, battle 
Scorr. 3. To abyde the lawe CAXTON. To a. thy 
Kingly doome Rich. IT, V. vi. 23. 4. I cannot a. 
physie 1585, the country H. MARTINEAU. 

*Occas. confused with ABYE = pay for, as in 
Jul. Cas. mi. ii. 119. Hence Abi-ding vòl. sb. the 
action or state of one who abides; tan abode; 
hence abiding-place, place of abode; ppl. a. 
lasting, and in comb. law-abiding, adhering to 
the law. Abi'dingly adr. 

Abider (üboi-doi) 1543. [f. prec. + -ER!.] 
One who abides (see ABIDE v. I. 1, 2; II. 2). 

Abietene (w-bi,&tin) 1875. [f. L, abies, 
abiet- fir + -ENE.] A hydrocarbon distilled 
from the resin or balsam of the nut-pine 
(Pinus sabiniana). 

Abietic (wbi,etik) a. 1804. [f. as prec. 
*-10.] Chem. Of or pertaining to fir. Abietic 


acid, a monobasic acid, CHO, the 
essential constituent of resin. 
Abietin(e (-bi,étin). [f. as prec. + -IN!, 


-INE*.] Chem. A neutral resin extracted from 
Strasburg turpentine or Canada balsam, 
products of Abies or fir. Hence Abieti-nic a., 
as abielinic acid, a bibasic resinous acid, 
CyH,0;, obtained from species of fir. 

Abietite (w-bi éteit). [f. as prec. + -ITE! 4.) 
Chem. A sugar, C,H,O,, obtained from the 
needles of the silver-fir, analogous to mannite. 

Abigail (w-bige'l). 1666. [f. the name of the 
‘waiting gentlewoman’ in The Scornful Lady 
(Beaum. & F1.); also see 1 Sam. 25.) A lady's- 
maid. Hence A-bigailship. 

An antiquated A., dressed in her lady's cast 
clothes SMOLLETT. 

t Abiliment, obs. f. HABILIMENT. 

Ability (abi-liti). ME. [- OFr. ablete :— L. 
habilitas, -tat-, t. habilis; see ABLE, -ITY.) t1. 
Fitness -1678. 2. Capacity in an agent. 
3. Bodily or mental power 1549. 4. Pecuniary 
power. arch. 1502. 5. A power of the mind, a 
faculty. Usu. pl. 1587. 

2. Abilite to lerne sciences CHAUCER. Habilitie 
to annoy HOOKER. Of a. in law to take liverie of 
seisin 1528. 3. A. to lift a great stone 1576, In- 
ferior to Condorcet in point of a. BUCKLE. 4. Out 
of my leane and low a. Ile lend you something 
Twel. N. Ut. iv. 378. 5. His abilities were useful 
rather than splendid GIBBON. 

t Abi'me, earliest f. ABYSM —1616. 

Abiogenesis (w:bio,dse-nésis). 1870. [f. Gr. 
äßos (f. d A- pref. 14 + Bios life) + yéveous 
GzNzsm.] Biol. The production of living by 
not-living matter; ‘spontaneous generation’. 
(Introduced by Prof. Huxley in Brit. Assoc. 
Rep. \xxvi.) Hence A:biogene:tic a. A:bio- 
genetically adv. A:bio'&enist, one who 
believes in a. A:bio'&enous a. produced by 
spontaneous generation. A:bio'$eny = 
ABIOGENESIS. 

Abiological (w:biolo:dsikAl) a. [f. Gr. d- 
A- pref. 14+ BIOLOGICAL.) Pertaining to the 
study of inanimate things. 

Abirritate (eb ji-riteit), v. [f. L. ab AB- pref. 
+ IRRITATE v.!] Med. To diminish irritation. 
Hence Abi-rritant a. and sb. a soothing 
agent. Abi:rrita'tion Med., a depressed 
condition (opp. to irritation) of the tissues. 
Abi'rritative a. 

Abit, obs. 3rd sing. of ABIDE v. 

Abject (æbdsèkt), ppl. a. ME. [-L. 
abjectus, pa. pple. of abicere reject, f. ab AB- 
+ jacere throw. Orig. abje-ct, pple. and adj. 
Later, repl. by abjected as pple., a-bject 
remaining as adj. and sb.] + 1. pple. Cast off, 
rejected —1614. 2. adj. Cast down, brought 
low in condition, low-lying 1520. 3. Low in 
repas mean-spirited, despicable 1548. As sb. 

2. A. fortune MILT. The a. heirs of an illustrious 
name MACAULAY. 3. Seruile, a. drudges2 Hen. VI. 
Ty. i. 105. Ana. liar MACAULAY. sb, Servants an 


abjects flout me G, HERBERT. Hence A-bj jectly 
ad». A-bjectness. 3 4 


f Abje'ct, v. 1475. [f. prec. Cf. content vb. 
from adj.] 1. To cast off, lit. and fig. 1650; 
to cast down, degrade —1640. Hence t Ab- 
jected ppl. a.. t Abje-ctedness. 


ABLATIVE 


Abjection (bdge-kfon). ME. [—-(O)Fr., or 
L. abjectio; see ABJECT ppl. a., -10N.] f 1. The 
action of casting down —1653. 2. The con- 
dition of one cast down, degradation, low 
estate ME. +3. The action of casting off; 
rejection —1655. +4. That which is cast off; 
refuse. Usu. fig. —1534. 

2. A. of mind or seruilitie HOOKER. The a. and 
uncivilisedness of Glasgow M. ARNOLD. 3. A. from 
SN, 1607. 4. These dregges and a. of all menn 


Abjudge (&bdsn:d3), v. rare. 1855. [f. L. ab 
AB- + JUDGE, repr. L. abjudicare (see foll.).] 
To take away by judicial decision. Opp. to 
adjudge. 

Abjudicate (Pbds'aü-dike't), v. Obs. 1002. 
[- abjudicat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. abjudicare, 
f. ab AB- + judicare to JUDGE; see -ATE*,] 1, 
To pass judgement against, reject as illegal. 
2. = ABJUDGE. Hence Abju:dica-tion. 

t A-bjugate, v. [- abjugat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. abjugare, f. ab AB- jugum yoke; see 
-ATE*,] To unyoke. 

t Abju'nct, ppl. a. 


1610. [- abjunct-, pa, 


ppl. stem of L. abjungere detach, f. ab AB-+ 
jungere join; see -ATE*.] Disjoined. Hence 
Abju'nctive a. rare. 

Abjuration (w:bds'uré^fon) — 1514. [= 


(O)Fr., or late L. abjuratio; see next and 
-ATION.] 1. Renunciation on oath; forswear- 
ing (esp. of heresies). Also fig. 2. Official 
repudiation on oath of any principle 1650. 

1. A. of his blasphemous heresies FULLER. fig. 
An a. of friendship 1842. 2. A. of doctrines of the 
Church of Rome 1726, Hence Oath of Abjuration, 
i.e. disclaiming allegiance to the Pretender or any 
one claiming through him. Abjuration of the 
realm, a. town, etc,: an oath taken to leave it for 
ever, 

Abjure (&bds't°-a), v. 1480. [- L. abjurare 
deny on oath, f. ab AB- + jurare swear.) 1. 
To renounce on oath; to recant 1501. trans. 


and absol. t2. To cause to recant -1542. 3. 
To disclaim solemnly; to reject upon oath 
1597. Also absol. 


Magicke I heere a. Temp, V. i. 51. 2. 
must be burned, or ellis ab-Iuryd 
3. To a, pleasures MILT., the badges of 
y MACAULAY, the Pretender 1863. To a. the 
realm, etc.: to swear to leave it for ever, Hence 
Abju-rement, Abju'rer. 

|| Abkari (übkü-ri), also abcaree, 1797. 
[~ Pers. db-küri, water (liquor)-business.] 
The manufacture or sale of spirits; hence, in 
Anglo-Ind., the excise duty on such manu- 
facture, etc. 

t Ablacctate, v. rare. [- ablactat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of late L. ablactare wean, f. ab AB- + 
lactare suckle; see -ATE?.] To wean from the 
breast. 

Ablactation (æblæktë'-fən). 1656. [- late L. 
ablactatio; see prec. and -ATION.] 1. The 
weaning of the young from the mother. 2. 
Hort. ‘Grafting by approach’, inarching 1676. 

t Abla-queate, v. rare. ME. [~ ablaqueat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. ablaqueare disentangle, f. 
ab AB- + laqueare (f. laqueus noose) ; see -ATE?. 
To loosen or remove the soil round roots. 
Hence t Ablaquea‘tion. 

Ablaste'mic, a. 1881 
+ BAáarnuos growth 

tAblarte, v. rare. 154: 
stem of L. auferre take aw: 
take away. 

Ablation (wblé^fon) 1577. [- Fr. Or 
late L. ablatio; see prec. and -TION.] 1. The 
action of taking away. t2. Med. Subsidence 
of acute symptoms 1671. 3. Surg. Surgical 
removal of any part of the body 1846. 4. 
Geol. Surface waste of rocks or glaciers 1860. 

1. Ablations of goods HAKLUYT. 2. The a. of 
the disease 1671. 3. A. of the nipple, the mamma 
MILLER. 4. The a. of the ice TYNDALL. 

Ablatitious (eblati-fos), a. 1833. [f. D. 
ablat- (see ABLATE) + -ITIO ef. ADDITITIOUS.] 
Tending to take away, diminishing. 4. force 
CAstr.), that which diminishes the gravitation 
of a satellite towards its planet. 

Ablative (x-blütiv), a. and sb. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. ablatif, -ive or L. ablativus; see ABLATE, 
TVE.] 1, Gram. Name of a case found in L. 
and other Aryan languages, but not in Gr., 
and expressing primarily direction from 9 
place, or fime. In L. it expressed also the 
source, cause, instrument and agent, manner, 
and sometimes place and fime of an action or 


If. Gr. d- A- pref. 14 

] Non-germinal. 
[- ablat-, pa. ppl. 

y: see -ATE*.] To 


ABLAUT 


event. Often used as sb. [sc. case.] 
= prec. —1718. 

1. We learn from a fragment of Cresar's work, De 
Analogia, that he was the inventor of the term a. 
in Latin MAX-MUÜLLER. A. absolute, in L. Gram- 
mar, an a. case of a noun with a participle in con- 
cord, expressing the time, occasion, etc. of a fact 


stated, as sole oriente, tenebra aufugiunt. 2. A. 
[mod.G., f. ab 


directions..to vnteach error Bp. HALL. 

|| Ablaut (a-blaut). 1871. 
off + lauf sound.] Philol. Vowel permutation, 
as in sing, sang, song, sung, uninfluenced by a 
succeeding vowel (contrast Umlaut). 

Ablaze (ablé'-z), adv. and a., prop. a blaze; 
earlier on blaze. ME. [f. A prep.’ + BLAZE.] 
Ina blaze. Also fig. In brilliant colours 1851. 
In the glow of excitement 1840. 

Set a. by lightning TYNDALL. fig. A. with gorse 
and broom W. BLACK. A. with anger 1879. 

Able (é'-b’l), a. ME. [- OFr. (h)able :- L. 
habilis (f. habére have), ‘easy to be handled’, 
hence ‘fit’. In Eng. the silent was dropped, 
though habile, refash. after Fr. or L., still 
exists; see -IL, -ILE.] 

I. pass. t 1. Complaisant ME.; manageable 
-1710. +2. Suitable —1717. t3. Liable (to). 
Obs. exc. dial. ME. 

1. The Hands are the most habil members of the 
Body 1710. 2. To the next a. Tree with him 
BROME. 

II. act. 1. Having the qualifications for, and 
means of, doing anything; having sufficient 
power ME. spec. Legally qualified 1708. t2. 
Strong, materially or physically, vigorous 
-1690; wealthy —1665. 3. Having mental 
power 1577. 

1. Abeler pen pow To alle manere gode c 1450. A. 
to take care of myself TYNDALL. spec. Admission 
..in Law is when..the Bishop allows a clerk 
to bea. 1708. 2. Of a. bodie All's Well IV. v. 86. 
A very a. citizen in Gracious Street PEPYS. 3. A. 
pastours 1587, men Ez. 18:21, heads DRYDEN. 
An abler general 1792, Comb, a.-bodied a. having 
a body free from disability and fit for service; 
hence -bodiedness. Hence t A-bleness. 

f Able, v. ME. [f. ABLE a.; cf. (O)Fr. 
habiller, used in all the senses of the Eng. vb.] 
1. trans. To fit; make ready. (Const. to, into, 
unto.) —1583, 2. To attire 1460. 3, = ENABLE. 
-1693. 4. To make strong; to empower 
legally —1031; hence, to vouch for -1605. 

3. If God shall me a. EVELYN. 4. I'll a, 'em Lear 
Iv. vi. 172. Hence A-bling vbl.sb. 

-able, - Fr. -able :- L. -abilis, adjectival 
suffix, the form taken by the suffix -bili- (see 
-BLE) when added to vbs. in -are, Fr. -er; 
extended in Fr. to verbs of all conjugations, 
and also (as occas. in post-classical L., e.g. 
amicabilis AMIABLE, AMICABLE, f. amicus) to 
nouns, as in charitable, equitable, peaceable. 
Orig. found in English only in words from 
Fr. or L., as separable (~ Fr. séparable or L., 
separabilis), but subsequently used to form 
many adjs. by analogy directly from the 
stem of Engl. vbs. in -ate, as appreciable from 
appreciate, educable trom educate, extricable 
from extricate. Later, prob. by confusion 
with the unrelated adj. ABLE, freely used to 
form adjs. from vbs. of all types (bearable, 
reliable), sbs. (clubbable, saleable) and verbal 
phrases (get-at-able). In new formations now 
always passive in sense but earlier freq. 
active, as in comfortable, suitable. 

Ablegate (w:blige't), sb. [- mod.Fr. ablégat 
(xvm) or L. ablegatus; see next.] A papal 
envoy, who brings to a newly appointed 
cardinal his insignia of office. 

t A'blegate, v. rare. 1657. [— ablegat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. ablegare dismiss, f. ab AB- + 
legare send on a charge or mission ; see -ATE?.] 
To send abroad or to a distance 1665. Hence 
+ Ablega'tion. 

t Able:nd, v. OE. [f. A- pref. 1 + blendan, 
to blind.] To blind (temporarily). Also fig. 
-ME. 

t Ablepsy. rare. 1652. [-late L. ablepsia, f. 
Gr. dBAejía, f. d A- pref. 14 + BAémew see; 
See -y*.] Blindness. lit. and fig. 

tAblesse. Coined by CHAPMAN, after 
noblesse, etc. 

Ablet (;'blét), also ablen. [- (O)Fr. ablette, 
dim. of able, — med.L. abula, f. L. albula, 
Sb. use of fem. of albulus whitish, f. albus 
white.] A fish, the Bleak, Leuciscus alburnus. 

Ablings, -ins (é'-blinz), adv. north. 1597. 
If. ABLE a. + -LING*.] Possibly. 
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Abloom (üblü-m), adv. 1855. [f. A prep.! 
11 --BLoOM sb.*] In or into bloom. 

t Ablow’, v. OE. [f. A- pref.1 + bldwan 
Browv.!'] 1. To blow upon orinto. lit. and fig. 
—ME. 2. intr. and trans. To puff up. lit. and 
fig. -ME. 

+ Ablu'de, v. rare. 
differ from, f. ab AB- 
differ (from) 1655. 

Abluent (z:bluént). 1751. [— abluent-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. abluere wash off, f. ab AB- 4- 
luere wash; see -ENT.] Med. A. adj. Wash- 
ing away (impurities). B. sb. An abstergent. 

Ablush (üblo-f, adv. and a. 1852. [f. A 
prep.' + BLUSH sb.) Blushing. 

t Ablu:ted, ppl. a. 1650. [f. L. ablut- (next) 
+-ED!.] Washed away. 

Ablution (&blid-fen). ME. . [-(O)Fr., or 
late L. ablutio, f. ablut-, abluere wash off, f. ab 
AB- + luere wash; see -TION.] 1. The act of 
washing clean: spec. t a. Of substances, in 
Alchemy and Chem. —1754. b. Of the body : 
as a religious rite 1533; generally 1748. c. Of 
chalice and paten after, and, in R.C. Ch., of 
the priest's hands before, during, and after, 
the celebration. 2. The water, etc., used in 
ablution; spec. the wine and water used to 
rinse the chalice and wash the priest's hands 
after the communion 1718. tb. A lotion 
1071. 

1. b. Ablutions, in the East,. .a part of religious 
worship 1856. The scanty ablutions of the 
morning 1859. 2. Cast the ablutions in the main 
Pops. Hence Ablu:tionary a. 

Ably (é-bli), adv. ME. 
-LY*.] In an able manner. 

-ably, compd. suffix, f. ABLE + -LY*, supply- 
ing advbs. to adjs. in -able. 

Abnegate (ve-bnige't), v. 1657. [- abnegat-, 
pa. ppl stem of L. abnegare refuse, f. ab 
AB- + negare deny; see -ATE?.] 1. To deny 
oneself (anything), to renounce (a right, etc.) 
1057. 2. To abjure, as a tenet 1755. 

1. To a. the personal enjoyment of life MILL. 2. 
To a. the very possibility of Heroism CARLYLE. 
Hence A*bnega:tive a. A*bnega:tor. 

Abnegation (se:bnigé'-fon). 1554. [- (O)Fr. 
or late L. abnegatio; see prec., -ATION.] 1. 
Denial; rejection (of a doctrine, etc.) 1554. 
2. Self-denial; renunciation 1639 ; self-abnega- 
tion 1657. (Self now often expressed.) 

1. A. of Christe KNox, of the responsibility of 
choice 1875, 2. A. of the world MRS. JAMESON, of 
authority MOTLEY. The Pretences of Romanists 
to A., to a Self-denying Life PENN. 

Abnormal (ébnó-umàl) a. 1835. [orig. 
ANORMAL, refash. after L. abnormis (see AB- 
NORMOUS).] Deviating from the type; con- 
trary to rule or system ; unusual 1835. 

The wing of a bat is an a. structure DARWIN. A. 
compassion 1878. Hence Abnorma-lity, the 
quality or state of being a.; an a. feature or act. 
Abno*rmally adv. 

Abnormity (ébnóamiti) 1731. [- late L. 
abnormitas, f. abnormis; see next., -ITY.] The 
quality of being abnormal; a monstrosity 
1859. Usu. depreciatory. 

An a. . . like a calf born with two heads Mns. 
WHITNEY. 

Abnormous (iebnó-1mos), a. 1742. [f. L. ab- 
normis irregular (f. ab AB- + norma rule) + 
-0US.] ‘Irregular, misshapen.” J. 

A character of an a. cast 1771. 

Aboard (ábó*ad), adv. and prep. 1494. 
If. A prep.! -- BOARD, and Fr. à bord, the Fr. 
bord (= 1. plank; 2. ship; 3. edge) giving the 
uses, and ME. shippes borde, etc., the deriva- 
tion.] 

A. adv. 1. On board; on or on to or into 
a ship, etc. 1509. 2. Alongside (hard, close) 
1494. {| Catachr. ? = abroad, adrift SPENSER. 

1. Remember whom thou hast aboord Temp. I. i. 
21. Aboord, aboord for shame Haml. I. iii. 56. 2. 
To keep the coast a. COOK. Phrases: To my (a 
ship) aboard: to place one’s own alongside of (it) 
1593. To fall aboard: to fall foul of (a ship). 
Also fig. with with or of: to quarrel 1604. To 
bring aboard: to bring to land. To come to 
aboard (Fr. venir, arriver à bord): to land. To 
haul the tacks aboard: 'to bring their weather 
clues down to the chess-tree', to set the courses. 

B. prep. [of omitted.] In senses A. 1, 2. 
‘| Catachr.? = across the breadth of SPENSER. 
Is he a. the fleet? SoUTHEY. He came a. my 
ship DE For. Haul a. the shore FULLER, 

Aboard, obs. f. ABORD v. and sb. 


1612. [- L. abludere 
+ ludere play.) To 


If. ABLE a.; see 


ABOON 


Abode (übó"-d), sb. (ME. abdd, abód, vbl. 
Bb. of ABIDE.) +1. The action of waiting 
—1596. +2. A temporary stay -1749. 3. 
Habitual residence 1576. 4. A place of 
habitation; house or home 10614. 

1. Without a., at once. Your patience for my 
longa. Merch, V. 11. vi.21. 3. The Countrey where 
you make a. SHAKS. 4. Paradise, Adam's à. MILT. 
Abodes of . . pain 1767. 

t Abode, sb.? 1600. [f. ABEDE v., on the 
analogy of BODE sb.*] An omen. 

t Abode, v, 1593. [f. prec., on the analogy of 


BODE v.] To presage, BODE, FOREBODE. 
Shaks. 

Abode, past tense of ABIDE. 

t Abodement!, [f. ABODE v. + -MENT; an 


early instance of a native vb. with this 
sufüx.] An omen. SHAKS. 

t Abodement?, [irreg. f. ABODE sb.! + 
"MENT, perh. infl. by prec.] Abiding —1616, 

tAboding, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. [f. ABODE 
v. + -ING!, *.] Boding. 

Abolish (übolif, v. 1490. [— Fr. aboliss-, 
abolir, f. L. abolére destroy, f. ab AB- --olére 
grow; see -ISH*.] To put an end to; to annul; to 
demolish or destroy. Now only of institu- 
tions, customs, and practices. Formerly 
from, out of. 

To a. idoles Zsa. 2:18, the Bastille CARLYLE, 
pestilence KINGSLEY. Hence Abo'lisbable a, 
Abo-lisher. Abo‘lishment = ABOLITION. 

Abolition (ebdli-Jon), 1529. [- Fr., or L. 
abolitio, t. abolit-, pa. ppl. stem of abolére; see 
prec., -I0N.] 1. The act of abolishing; the 
being abolished; destruction 1529. spec. The 
abolition of the slave-trade ; called familiarly 
‘abolition’ 1788. Hence attrib. + 2.A putting 
out of memory; an amnesty —1809. 

1. The a. of eternal guilt JER. TAYLOR. spec. To 

romote the a. in France 1808. The A. party W, 

ILLIPS, movement KEMBLE. Hence Aboli-- 
tionary c. destructive. Aboli-tionism, opposi- 
tion to negro slavery. Aboli*tionist, one who 
aims at a., esp. of negro slavery. Aboli*tionize v. 
to teach abolitionism. In U.S, 

|| Abolla (bo). [L., = Gr. duBord = dva- 
fod mantle, lit. something thrown back, 
f. dvd ANA- --BoMj, f. BáXew throw.) A 
woollen cloak worn by the soldiers and lower 
classes of ancient Rome. 

|| Aboma (übó"má). [Pg., of Afr. origin. 
(Congo).] A large S. American serpent, 
Epicratis cenchria. 

| Abomasum, -us (ebo\mé'-sim, -Ďs). 
1706. (mod.L., f. ab AB- + OMASUM.] The 
fourth, and true digestive, stomach of 
ruminants. 

Abominable (übominüb'), a. ME. [- 
(O)Fr.,—L. abominabilis, f. abominari to 
deprecate as an ill omen, f. ab AB- -- omen. 
OMEN sb.; see -ABLE. In med.L., OFr., and 
Eng. (XIV-Xvil) commonly spelt abhom-, as if 
from ab+homin-, homo man, quasi ‘in- 
human'.] 1. Exciting disgust; offensive; 
odious. 2. collog. Very unpleasant 1800. Also 
as adv. 

1. Abhominable and beastly touches Meas. for 
M. m. ii. 25. A. practices BURKE. 2. The road 
was a, TYNDALL, As an intensive: ‘A bomynable 
(= terrible) syght of monks’ J. BERNERS. Hence 
Abo-minableness, the quality of being a. Abo*- 
minably adv. loathsomely ; collog. very badly. 

Abominate (ábo:mine't), v. 1644. [— abo- 
minat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. abominari; see 
prec., -ATE*.] 1. To feel extreme disgust 


towards; to abhor. 2. collog. 'To dislike 
strongly 1880. 

1. The Egyptians..abominated  flesh-enters 
1728. 2. Steele..abominated operas 1880. 
Hence Abo-minate, Abo'minated ppl. adjs. 
Abo-minator. 

Abomination (übo:miné^fon) ME. [- 


(O)Fr., — L. abominatio, f. as prec. ; see -ION.] 
1. The feeling of disgust and hatred ; loathing. 
12. A state exciting disgust ; pollution —1480. 
3. A degrading vice ME. 4. An object that 
excites disgust and hatred (followed by unto, 
to); esp. an idol ME. 

1. To have in abominacion MORE. 3. Antony, 
most large in his abhominations Ant. d: Cl. 111. vi. 
94. An a. is committed in Israel Mal. 2:11 
Lying lips are an a. to the Lord Prov. 12:92. 

fAbo'mine, v. [-(O)Fr. abominer-L. 
abominari ABOMINATE v.] = ABOMINATE v. 

Aboo'n, adv. and prep. Sc. and n. form of 
ABOVE. Also poet. 


ABORAL 


Aboral (#b6°-ral), a. 1857. [f. AB--- ORAL 
a.) Zool. Pertaining to the part away from 
the mouth. 

Abord (ab6*-1d), v. arch. 1509. [-(O)Fr. 
aborder; see ABOARD adv. Cf. AccosT v.] 
t1. To approach; to land on -1691. 2. To 
&ccost. arch. 1611. 

f Abo'rd, sb. 1611. [- Fr., f. aborder; see 
prec.] Approach, or way of approach. 

Aboriginal (webóri'dginál) 1667. [irreg. f. 
next---AL!] A. adj. 1. First or earliest 
known; primitive; indigenous. spec. Earlier 
than (European) colonists. 1788. 2. Pertain- 
ing to aborigines, or to native races 1851. 

1. A. forests LYELL, Iberians FORD. The English 
are not a. STUBBS. 2. The a. fieets of ancient 
Caledonia D. WILSON. 

B. sb. An original inhabitant, opp. to 
colonist 1707. fig. Of words 1858. 

The thoughtless a. DARWIN. Hence Abori:- 

inalism, the due recognition of native races, 

:ibori:gina'lity, the quality of being a. A:bori*- 
finally adv. from the earliest known times. 

Aborigines (wbori-dginiz, -iz). 1547. [L. 
aborigines, usu. explained as f. ab origine 
from the beginning, but this is not certain. 
At first pl. only; for sing. ABORIGINAL and 
aborigine (w:bori-dgini) have been used.) 1. 
The inhabitants of a country (orig. of Italy 
and of Greece) ab origine. Also fig. 2. spec. 
The natives, as opp. to colonists 1789. 3. 
Used of animals and plants 1677. 

1. Meere A.; that is, Homelings and not forren 
brought in HOLLAND. 3. An invasion of one plant. 
over the a. DARWIN. Hence (from sing.) Atbori*- 
ginary, an aboriginal inhabitant. 

t Abo'rsement. 1540. var. f. abortment (see 
ABORT v.). 

f Aborrsive, a. 1039. [f. abors-, late L. var. 
of abort-, pa. ppl. stem of L. aboriri to mis- 
carry + -IVE.] Abortive from the first 
FULLER. 

Abort (übü-1t), v. 1580. [- aborl-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. aboriri to miscarry, f. ab AB- + 
oriri come into being.] 1. To miscarry. 
trans. and intr, Also fig. 1614. 2. Biol. To 
become sterile; to be checked in normal 
development, so as to remain rudimentary or 
to shrink away 1862. Hence Aborrted ppl. a. 
born before its time ; Biol. checked in develop- 
ment. Abo:rtifa:'cient a. causing premature 
delivery; as sb. [sc. drug]. Abo'rting vbl. sb. 
& miscarrying; ppl. a. producing abortions. 
t Abo-rtment, abortion. 

f Abo'rt. 1603. (-L. abortus; see prec.) 
A miscarriage (lit. and fig.) 1621; the offspring 
of a miscarriage 1603. 

Abortion (übo-1fon). 1547. [- L. abortio, f. 
aboriri; see ABORT v., -TION.] 1. Giving un- 
timely birth to offspring; the procuring of 
premature delivery so as to destroy offspring. 
Also fig. 1710. 2. Biol. Arrest of development 
of any organ (see ABORT v. 2) 1842. 3. The im- 
perfect offspring of a miscarriage ; hence used. 
fig. of the result of any action 1640. Hence 
Abo'rtional a. Abo'rtionist, one who pro- 
cures abortion. 

Abortive (àbQ-itiv). ME. [-(O)Fr. abortif, 
-ive — L. abortivus, t. abort-, pa. ppl. stem of 
aboriri ABORT v. ; see -IVE.] 

A. adj, t 1. Pertaining to abortion ; born pre- 
maturely -1664 ; causing abortion —1753; mis- 
carrying -1662. 2. Coming to nought 1593. 
3. prede in development (see ABORT 
v. 2) 1794. 


1. A. be it [the child] Rich. ITT, 1. ii. 21. A. - 
ments SaL ee ratte 


A attempt Soorr. 3. Thorns ..are a. branches 
B. sb. [The adj. used absol.) t1. An a. 
progeny -1760. +2. An a. delivery —1587. 
13. An imperfect result of an action -1706. 
E M eontooeae alte 
|. My conjecture (al th it is 9 e 
Hence Abo'rtively adv. pri P EE) 


t Aborrtive, v. 1615. [f. prec. Cf. NEGATIVE 
jn cause abortion —1699 ; intr. to miscarry 
t Abote, ppl. a. 1 = abeaten or abated. 
Chaucer’s Dreme. 
Abought, obs. pa. t. and pple. of ABYE. 
Abound (ibawnd), v. ME. [-OFr. 
nder, abonder — L. abundare overflow, 
ab, AB- + undare flow, f. unda wave. In xiy— 
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XVI spelt hab- by association w. L. habére 
have.] 1. To overflow; to be plentiful ME. 
t 2. To be rich, to have to overflowing —1765. 
3. To abound, be wealthy in ME, ; teem with 
ME. t4. To go at large, expatiate ME. t5. 
To pour forth —1631. 

1. To make al grace abounde in you WYCLIF. 
Rheumaticke diseases doe a. Mid. N. n. i. 105. 
2. But I have all and a. Phil. 


20. 4. To let others abound in their own sense 
(= follow their own opinion) BURKE. Hence 
Abou'nder, one who abounds. Abou'nding vòl. 
sb. abundance; ppl. a. full-fiowing, plentiful, 
t affluent. 

tAbournd, v.? ME. [f. A- pref. 11, or A 
particle = 1-*, Y-, + BOUND v.!] To limit 
-1027. 

About (übau-t), adv. and prep. [OE. 
onbütan, f. on in, on (see A prep.) + bütan 
outside of; see BUT prep.] A. (without obj.) 
adv. I. Position. 1. Around the outside; on 
or towards every side; all round OE. 2. On 
any side; near ME. 3. Nearly, all but — of 
quantity OE.; of quality 1614. 

l. Hannibal byseged hem all aboute TREVISA. 
Temp. v. i. 180. So cast, look about. 2. He hangs 
a, doing nothing (mod.). 3. A girl of a, seven 1802, 
A. right DICKENS, finished (mod.). 

H. Motion. 1. Round, in revolution OE. ; in 
succession ME. 2, Half round or less 1535. 
3. In circumference 1598. 4. In a circuitous 
course, up and down OE.; hence, on the 
move, astir; prevailing (as a disease) ME.; 
with inf. or vbl. &b., on the point of. 

1. To come a.: to revolve (as time); to come to 
pass, To bring a.: to cause to revolve; bring to 
pass. To twist a man's neck a. STERNE. Turn and 
turn V. MAYHEW. 2. Turn, face a. To the right a.: 
in the opposite direction. The wrong way a.: b; 
the wrong end or side. So The other way a. To 
bring one a. (or round), i.e, from illness, ete. Naut. 
To make, » 90, &., to go a. ship, on the opposite 
tack. 3. In the waste two yards a. Merry Wives 
1. li. 44. The sure way (though most a.) BACON. 
4. He ledde him a. Deut. 32:10. To move furni- 
ture a. (mod.). A., my Braine Haml. 11. ii. 617. 
Small-pox is a. (mod.). To go a. to do: to en- 
deavour. A. to storm 1665. A. concluding 
SMEATON, 

B. (with obj.) prep. I. Position. 1. On the 
outside of; on or towards every side of; all 
round OE. 2. Somewhere near, in or near 
ME; hence, in attendance on ME.; at hand 
1507. 3. Connection: Attached to as ah 
attribute or circumstance 1603; near so as to 
meddle with, concerned with ME. ; touching, 
concerning ME. 4. Of time, and quantity : 
Near, close to OE. 

1. My crown a. eM brows TENNYSON. To lay a. 
one HIERON. 2. The meadows a. Oxford (mod.). 
Have this (herb) a. you MILT. Comus 647. 3. A. 
his business: away, Le. to attend to his own 
affairs. What are you a.? (mod.). Much Adoe a. 
Nothing 1599. Indifferent a. what ha; pens 
HUME. 4. Aboute prime CHAUCER, a. mi ight 
SHAKS, A. my stature SHAKS. 

II. Motion. 1. Round (opp. to across, over, 
or into). arch. OE. 2. To and fro in 1534; 
hence, frequenting 1593. 

1. To beat a. the bush. See BUSH. To get a. the 
Cape DAMPIER. 2. Cowslips dotted a. the field 
(mod.). A “blood” or dandy a. town THACKERAY. 

Comb. ‘Sledge, the largest hammer used by 
smiths; -ward, -s adv. trying, being a. to. 

t Abouts, aboutes, adv. and prep. ME. 
(prob, north., with -es for -en.] A genitival 
form of ABOUT, still found in HEREABOUTS, etc. 

Above (übr-v). OE. [f. A prep, repr. OE. 
on, as in ABOUT, + OE. bufan, f. be BY prep. 
and adv. + ufan above. North. and orig. 
advb.] A. (without obj.) adv. 1. Overhead, 
vertically up, on high OE; in heaven ME. 
2. On the outside; covering all. ? Obs. ME. 
3. Higher (in various senses; see quots.). 
4. In addition 1596. 

l. The clouds a. Prov. 8:28. A wooden stair 
leading a. DICKENS. Every perfect is from 
aboue James 1:17. 3. Higher in place ME., position 
or order OE.: A. were the snowy peaks (mod.). 
A.-written, -said, etc. tfig. Thou shalt be a. and 
., not... beneath Deut. 28:13. Higher in tank, 
NÉE M e 
above Merch. V. 1v. i. a3. e eia 

B. (with obj.) prep. 1. Over; vertically up 
from; on the top of OE. 2. Relatively over, 
covering. ? Obs. ME. 3. Higher than (in 


ABRAZITE 


various senses; see quots.). 4, In addition 
to 1581. 

1. The sky that hangs a. our heads SHAKS, 3, 
Higher up than OE. ; beyond the level or reach of 
ME. ; and fig. superior to (the influence of): A. the 
45th degree of N. latitude MORSE; Above ground: 
out of the grave, alive; A. the din (mod.); A. the 
anxieties of human love WORDSW. fig. Higher in 
rank or position than ME.: Abune my station 
Scorr. Higher in degree or quality : a. all, beyond 
all; a. measure, beyond what is meet. Higher in 
number, quantity, etc.; Not a. once Hami, II. ii, 
455. A. a hundred were present (mod.). 4. He earns 
a large sum over and above his salary (mod.). 

C. Elliptically (quasi-a. and sb.). 1. By 
ellipsis of a pple. above stands attributively, 
as 'the above explanation'; or above may be 
used absol., as ‘the above will show’, eto. 
1779. t 2. With a possessive case, at, to mine, 
etc., above : something above what I am —1484, 

Above-board (übp-v,bó*1d), adv. (and a.) 
1616. Openly, without concealment. lit. and. 
fig. Orig. a gambling term. 

Abovesaid (üb»:v,se:d), ppl. a. arch. ME. 
Mentioned higher up; aforesaid. So above- 
bounden, -cited, -found, -given, -men- 
tioned, -named, -written, 

t Abow, v. OE. [OE. dbügan, t. A- pref. 1 

+ bügan Bow v.*] To bend or make to bend; 
fig. to do homage, submit, 


Abracadabra (w:brüküda-bri). 1696. [L., 
first found in Q. Serenus Sammonicus (II), 
ult. - Gr. ABPACAAABPA, in which C (i.e. 
S) was read as C (i.e. K); rel. to ABRAXAS.) 


A cabalistic word, written in various arrange- 
ments, and used as a charm, to cure agues, 
ete. A spell; a mysterious word without 
meaning ; gibberish. 

The new a. of science, ‘organic evolution’ 1879. 

Abrade (übré'd), v. 1677 L. abradere 
scrape off, f. ab AB- + radere scrape; cf. 
ABRASE.] 1. To rub or wear off (a part from). 
2. To rub away. lit. and fig. 1748. 

2. To a. the popularity . . of a government 1804. 
To a. the stomach KANE, rocks LYELL. Hence 
Abra:der. 

f Abraham, Abram, a. 1599. Corrupt ff. 
AUBURN. Coriol. II. ili. 21. 

Abraham-man, Abram-man, 1561. [Pos- 
sibly in allusion to the parable of the 
beggar Lazarus in Luke 10.) One of a class 
of pretended lunatics who wandered over 
England seeking alms, after the dissolution 
ofthe religious houses. Hence To sham 
Abram : to feign sickness. 

t Abrai‘d, v. (OE. abrejdan, f. A- pref. 
1- BRAID v.!] 1. To wrench out (a sword) 
-ME. 2. To start —1600; to startle —1596. 
3. To shout out; trans. and intr. Also refl. 
To exert oneself; to frequent LYDGATE. 

t Abrai-d, v.? late ME. [f. A- pref. 1 + BRAID 
v. Cf. EMBRAID v.t, UrBRAID.] To upbraid 
1599. 

Abra'nchial, a. 1861. [f. Gr, d- A- pref. 14 
+ Bpáyxıa gills + -AL!.] = ABRANCHIATE. SO 
Abra:nchian a. and sb. 

Abranchiate (übre-nkiet), a. 1855. 
prec. + -ATE*.] Zool. Having no gills. 

tAbra'se, ppl. a. 1600. [- L. abrasus; see 
next. Rubbed smooth —1688. 

Abra'se, v. 1593. [— abras-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. abradere; see ABRADE.] To rub off or 
away; abrade, Hence t Abra‘sing vbl. sb. 
Abra'sive a. having the property of abrad- 
ing. 

Abrasion (übré':3on). 1656. [- L. abrasio, f. 

-; see prec. and -I0N.] 1. Rubbing off or 
away. lit. and fig. 1656. 2, The result of 
rubbing off; tdébris; an abraded place 1740. 
3. Med. Wearing away the mucus which covers 
the membranes by corrosive medicines. Cf. 
Fr. abrasion. 1751. 

1. A. of coins CRUMP, of the skin H. M. STANLEY. 
2. A bed-sore . . a simple a. BRYANT. 

| Abraum Salts (a-b,raum sQlts) 1753. 
[- G. abraumsalze f. abraum waste product 
+ salze salts.) Mixed salts found at Stassfurt 
in Prussia, and also in the Isle of Wight, now 
used for producing chloride of potassium. 

lAbraxas. [late L., rel. to ABRACADABRA-] 
A cabalistic word sometimes inscribed on 
gems as a charm. 

Abray, false f. ABRAID v. SPENSER. 

Abrazite (m-brázeit) 1847. [f. Gr. d- A- 
pref. 14 + Bgátew to boil + -ITE? 2 b.] Min. = 
GISMONDITE. 


If. as 


ABRAZITIC 


Abrazitic, a. [f. prec. + -10.] Min. Not 
effervescing when melted before the blow- 


pipe. 

Abreast (übre:st) adv. 1450. [f. A prep.* 
+ BnEAST.] 1. With breasts, or fronts, in a 
line; side by side (in advancing) 1599. 2. 
Naut. With the ships equally distant, and 
parallel 1697. 3. Naut. On a parallel with the 
beam. 

1. A breach that 16 men might enter a. 1675. A. 
of, parallel to, or alongside of something station- 
ary. lit. and fig. A. of Millbank MARRYAT, of truth. 
LOWELL, A. with, keeping up with 1655; often 


Sig. 

t Abrenouw'nce, v. 1537. [- OFr. abrenoncier 
— late L. abrenuntiare f. ab AB- + renuntiare 
RENOUNCE v.] To repudiate; to contradict 
—1056. 

Many a. [theyr drea . . and cast them of 
LATIMER, var. + A:brenu'nciate v. 

A:brenuncia‘tion. arch. 1041. [- OFr. 
abrenonciation or late L. abrenuntiatio; see 
prec,  RENUNCIATION.] Renunciation; re- 
tractation. 

t Abre'ption. 1681. [-late L. abreptio, f. 
abrepl-, pa. ppl. stem of abripere snatch 
&way.] Snatching away; separation. 

|| Abreuvoir (abróvwa'). [Fr., f. abreuver 
cause to drink.] In masonry, an interstice to 
be filled up with mortar or cement. 

Abricock, -coct, -cot, obs. ff. APRICOT. 

Abridge (übri-d3), v. ME. [- OFr. abregier, 
abreger ;— late L. ab-, adbreviare f. ab off or ad 
to -- breviare shorten, f. brevis Short; see 
Brier a.) Always trans. 1. To shorten in 
duration, 2, To make shorter in words, while 
retaining the sense; to epitomize ME. ; esp. 
(Law) to shorten a count or declaration 1691. 
3. To cut short, curtail ; esp. rights, privileges, 
ete. 4. With a person :—Constr. of, also from, 
ín. To stint, curtail in, debar from. ME. 

1. God sal abrege his days HAMPOLE. To a. a 
visit SMOLLETT, labour HT. MARTINEAU. 2. 
Efnard..abridged the French Psalter 1611. 
3, To a, a train FULLER, the naturall Liberty of 
man HOBBES. 4. Abridged in his freedom SOUTH. 
Hence Abri'dgeable, -2able a, capable of, or 


liable to, abridgement. Abrhdgedly adv. 
Abri'dger. 
Abridgement, -gment (abri-dsmént). 


[= (O)Fr. abrégement ; see prec. and -MENT.] 1. 
The act of abridging; fig. a means of whiling 
away the time; the being abridged 1797. 2. 
An epitome or compendium of a larger work 
1523, or of a subject 1609. 3. Law. Omission 
of parts of a plaint or demand 1641. 

1. Abridgements of liberty MACAULAY. What a. 
(? = means of shortening) haue you for this 
euening Mids, N. v. i. 39. 2. A mere meagre a. 
FREEMAN, To be Master of the Sea, is an a. of 
Monarchy BACON. An a. of all that was pleasant 
in man GoLpsM. Retal. 94. 

Abroach (übro"tf), adv. ME. [- Anglo-Fr. 
abroche, f. OFr. abrochier; see next, A- pref. 
1.] 1. Broached, pierced. Also fig..2. In a 
state to be diffused ; astir 1528. 

1. A butt of strong beer a. SMOLLETT. 2. Who set 
this auncient quarrell new a.? Rom. & Jul. I. i. 
111, Phr. To set abroach; to pierce and leave 
running; to set a-foot. 

t Abroa'ch, v. ME. [-OFr. abrochier, 
abrocher, f. a- AD- + brochier to prick, pierce ; 
see BROACH v.!] To pierce (a cask, etc.). Also 
fig. -1530, 


Abroad (ibro-d). ME. [f. A prep.'4 
BROAD sb.] 
A. adv. 1. Widely, over a broad surface; 


widely scattered; widely apart, wide spread; 
hence, Naut. = spread. 2. At large; fig. 
current 1500. 3. Out of one's house ME., or 
home country 1450. 4. Wide of the mark; 
‘out’ 1838. 

1. The love of God is shed a. in our hearts Rom. 
5:5. Sands [blown] like Sibels leaues a. Tit. A. 
ty. i, 106. With Dutch colours a. 1667. 2. Ther's 
villanie a. L.L.L. 1. i. 190. 3. Dining a. with a 
friend Borrow. The badger ventures a. at dusk 
(mod.). Imported from abroad MACAULAY. So, I 
must a. (ellipt, for go a.). 4. Only a little a. 
DICKENS. 

B. prep. [With place expressed.] 
Throughout 1523. Also as adj. 

A. the world BAXTER. 

Abrogate (m-brógét) a. and pple. arch. 
1460. [— L. abrogatus, pa. pple. of abrogare 
repeal, f. ab AB- + rogare propose a law ; see 
-ATE?.] Repealed. 


arch. 


T 


Abrogate (æ'brögeit), v. 1526. [-abrogat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. abrogare; see prec., -ATE?.] 
1. To repeal (a law, etc.). 2. To do away with 
1588. 

1. To a. a Law by the Sword Mizt. To a. the 
pope's power FULLER. 2.Please yon to a. scurilitie 
L.L.L. 1v. ii. 55. Hence A'brogable a. A'bro- 

iive a. having the quality of abrogating. 

"brogator. 5 

Abrogation (sbrégé'-Jfon). 1535. [- Fr. 
abrogation or L. abrogatio repeal of a law, f. 
as prec. + -ION.] The act of abrogating. (Not 
now used of persons or concrete things.) 

The A. of King James by the people 8. JOHNSON. 
A. of a right 1866. 

Abroo'd, adv. ME. [A prep." 3- BROoOD sb.) 
On its brood or eggs. Also fig. 

+ Abroo'k, v. [f. A pref. 11 + BROOK v.) To 
brook. 2 Hen. VI, n. iv. 10. 

Abrupt (ăbrv'pt), a. and sb. 1583. [-L. 
abruplus broken off, steep, pa. pple. of 
abrumpere break off, f. ab AB- -- rumpere 
break.] t1. Broken away (from restraint). 
2. Broken off. ? Obs. 1607. 3. Characterized 
by sudden interruption or change 1591. 4. 
Precipitous 1618. 5. a. Bot. Truncated. b. 
Geol. Suddenly cropping out. 6. As sb. An a. 
place; an abyss. (Only in MILT. P.L. 11. 409.) 

3. Your a. departure 1 Hen. VI, 11. iii. 30. The a. 
breaches B. JONS, 4. A. 


style..hath man; 
lence Abru:ptness (in senses 


Fx uy STANLEY. 
' 9, 4). 

t Abru'pt, v. 1643. [7 abrupt-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. abrumpere; see prec.] To break off, 
sever. Sir T. BROWNE. Hence Abru'pted 
ppl. a. Abru'ptedly adv. 

Abruption (üábrp-pfon). 1606. [= L. abrup- 
tio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. A breaking off, 
an interruption. arch. 2. A sudden breaking 
&way (of portions of a mass) 1657. 

1. Sudden a. of all intercourse MILMAN. 2. Re- 
moval .. by a. BRYANT. 

Abruptly (abro-ptli), adv. 1590. [f. ABRUPT 
a. -- -LY*.] 1, In an abrupt manner; see ABRUPT 
a. 2, 3, 4. 2. Bot, As in abruptly pinnate, pin- 
nate without an intermediate leaflet at the 
end. 

Abs-, pref., repr. L. abs-, the form of AB- 
off, away, from, used bef. c-, q-, t-. 

Abscess (m:bsés). 1543. [-L. abscessus a 
going away, abscess (Celsus), f. abscess-, pa. 
ppl. stem of abscedere, t. abs ABS- + cedere go ; 
see CEDE v.] A collection of pus or purulent 
matter formed by a morbid process in a cavity 
of the body. Hence A-bscessed ppl. a. 

t Absce'ssion. 1599. [- L. abscessio a going 
away, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. Departure; 
cessation of a pain, etc. —1659. 2. = ABSCESS. 
1610. 

Abscind (ibsimd), v. arch. 1057. [-L. 
abscindere cut off, f. ab AB- + scindere cut 
asunder.) To cut off. lif. and fig. 

Absciss(e (w'bsis). Pl. -es; oftener as L. 
abscissa (ibbsi-sa), pl. — æ; also -as. 1698. 
[7 mod.L. abscissa (sc. linea), subst. use of 
fem. pa. pple. of abscindere ; see prec.) Geom. 
A line or distance cut off; spec. the portion of 
a given line intercepted between a fixed 
point within it, and an ordinate drawn to it 
from a given point without it. 

Abscission (i»bsi-3en). 1612. [- L. abscissio, 
f. abscindere ABSCIND v.; see -I0N.] A cutting 
off (lit. and fig.); t the state of being cut off 
—1049. var, Absci'sion. 

Abscond (iebsko:nd), v. 1565. [7 L. abscon- 
dere hide or stow away, f. abs ABS- + condere 
put together, stow. Cf. OFr. abscondre.] 
t 1. trans. To hide away. Obs. or arch. 1612. 
Also refl. 2. intr. (refl. pron. omitted.) To 
hide oneself; to go away hurriedly and 
secretly 1506. 

1. The Alps a. their heads POMFRET. 2. Some 
few absconded CARLYLE. Hence Absco'ndedly 
adv. Absco'ndence. Absco'nder, a runaway 
from justice. 

Absee, obs. f. A B C. 

Absence (e'bséns). ME. [- (O)Fr. -L. 
absentia, f. absent- ABSENT; see -ENCE.] 1. The 
state of being absent or away ; also the time 
of duration of such state. b. poet. An absent 
form or face. 2. Absence (of mind): inatten- 
tion; abstraction 1710. 3. At Eton College, 
roll-call 1850. 

1. Not when I was present only, but now moche 
more in myne a. TINDALE Phil. 2:12. A. has 
plac'd her in a fairer light YovxG. A. of the sonne 


ABSOLUTE 


ME. 2. Disquietude, a. of mind is on every face 
CARLYLE. var. f A'bsency. 

Absent (w-bsént) ME.  [-(O)Fr. absent, 
7 L. absent-, pa. ppl. stem of absens, function- 
ing as pres. pple. of abesse be away, f. ab 
AB- +esse be; see -ENT,) A. adj. 1. Away, not 
present; wanting, not existing 1718. 2. Ab- 
sent-minded, paying no attention to present 
objects, etc. 1710, t B. sb. [sc, person] —1699. 

A. 1. An a. friend 1716. Crevasses .. are .. 
totally a, TYNDALL, 2.1 became a. and thoughtful 
SMOLLETT. Hence A*bsently adv. with absence of 
mind. A-bsentness, absent-mindedness. 

Comb.: a.-minded a. = ABSENT 2; -mindedly 
adv. — ABSENTLY; -mindedness — ABSENCE 2. 

Abse'nt, v. ME. [- (O)Fr. absenter or late 
L. absentare keep away, be away, f. as prec.) 
1. trans. To keep away 1530. Also refl. t2. 
intr. To stay away -1709. +3. trans. (from 
omitted). To leave 1095. 

1. A. thee from felicitie awhile Haml. v. ii. 358. 
3. To a. the kingdom 1695. Hence Ab- 
sented ppl. a. Absenter, one who absents 
himself. Abse-nting vbl. sb. being or going away. 
TAbsentment, staying away. 

Absenta'tion. 1800. [f. ABSENT v. -- -ATION, 
after PRESENTATION.] Absenting oneself. 

Absentee (ebsénti:). 1597. [f. ABSENT v. 
---EEL] One who is absent on any occasion. 
spec. A landlord, etc., who lives away from 
his country or home. Also attrib. 

Occasional absentees for business, health, or 
diversion Swirt, A. proprietors HALLAM. In 157 
benefices the incumbent was an a. HT. MARTINEAU, 
Hence Absenteeism 1829, Absentee'ship, 
the practice or condition of being an a. 

Absey, -sie, obs. f. A B C. 

Absinth(e (e-bsinp, Fr. absént) 1612. 
[-Fr. absinthe -L. absinthium — Gr. dw- 
bio wormwood.) 1. The plant Absinthium 
or wormwood. 2. Essence of wormwood; 
also fig. 1865. 3. A liqueur originally dis- 
tilled from wine and wormwood 1854. Hence 
Absi'nthial a. pertaining to wormwood; 
bitter. Absi'nthian a. Absinthiate v. to 
impregnate with wormwood. Absi'nthic a. 
belonging to a., as absinthic acid. Absi'n- 
thine a. having the nature of a.; bitter. 
A’bsinthism, a disease like alcoholism, aris- 
ing from a, 

Absinthin (#bsi-npin). 1853. [f. L. absin- 
thium (see prec.) + -IN!.] Chem. The bitter 
principle of wormwood, Artemisia absin- 
thium. 

Absinthium (&bsiznpijm). ME. [L., see 
ABSINTH(E.] Bot. The wormwood, Artemisia 
absinthium of Linnteus, a bitter and aromatic 


plant. 

Absinthole (iebsi-npo"l). 1879. [f. ABSINTH(E 
-F-ole; see -OL 3.] Chem. C H,,0. A liquid 
camphor obtained from the oil of wormwood. 

Absis, obs. f. APSIS. 

t Absi'st, v. 1614. [7 L. absistere withdraw, 
f. ab AB- + sistere stand.) To desist. 

t Absoil, -soyle, v. 1450. [— OFr. absoillir, 
etc., refash. from asoillir ASSOIL v. after L. 
absolvere.] = ASSOIL; to absolve. 

f Absolent, -solete, erron. ff. due to a 
confusion between ABSOLUTE, ‘completed’, 
and OBSOLETE. 

Absolute (e-bsdliut),a. ME. [~ L. absolutus 
freed, completed, pa. pple. of L. absolvere 
ABSOLVE; partly infl. by OFr. absolut (earlier 
asolu, mod. absolu) The senses are mostly 
Latin.] Orig. a pple.; then adj. Formerly 
compared absoluler, -est. 

I. t 1. pple. Detached, disengaged from ME. 
+2. Untrammelled, absorbed in -—1483; 
essential ME. 

II. 1. Absolute in quality or degree; perfect 
ME. 2. Complete, entire 1574. 3, Pure, mere 
1503. 

1. A. counsils 1550. Masters of the a. art of lan- 
guage RUSKIN. 2. An a. Johannes fac totum 
GREENE. An A. Impossibility CUDWORTH. 3. A. 
Alcohol, perfectly free from water. 

III. 1. Absolute in position or relation; in- 
dependent 1533, Hence, 2. Arbitrary, de- 
spotic 1612. 3. Gram. Detached from the 
usual syntactic construction, as in ablative 
absolute 1527. 4, Real, actual; opp. to 
relative and comparative 1666. 

1. God's a. power TINDALE. A. owners 1576, 2. 
A. Monarchy is Tyranny; but a. Democracy is 
Tyranny and Anarchy both Lp, BOLINGBROKE. 
4. A. misery, but happiness only comparative 
JOHNSON. 


ABSOLUTELY 


IV. Free from condition or mental limita- 
tion. t1. Positive —1076. 2. Unqualified, 
unconditional (esp. in Logic) 1625. 3, Metaph. 
Existing without relation to any other being ; 
self-existent: (mod.). 4. Metaph. Capable of 
being known or conceived out of relation ; un- 
conditioned (mod.). 5. Metaph. Considered 
apart from its being subjective or objective 
1809. 

1. I am a. "Twas very Cloten Cymb. 1v. ii. 106. 
2. My thoughts were sincere and a. CHARLES I. 
An a. proposition BOWEN, 3. By the A. is meant 
that which exists in and by , having no 
necessary relation to any other being MANSEL. 
4. Whatever can be known (or conceived) out of 
relation . . is the known A. 1856. 

4 In the metaphysical uses the word tends 
to become substantival : the Absolute, i.e. that 
which is absolute. 

Absolutely (e-bsdliutli), adv. 1489. [f. 
prec. + -LY*.] In an ABSOLUTE manner, or 
degree; without condition, or limitation. 

Absoluteness (w-bsóliutnés). 1570. [f, as 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being AB- 
SOLUTE, in various senses, (See ABSOLUTE a.) 
Also catachr. for Obsoleteness. 

Absolution (mbsóliz-fon) ME. [-(O)Fr., 
= L, absolutio, f. absolut-, pa. ppl. stem of 
absolvere ABSOLVE v. ; see -ION,] 1, An absolv- 
ing, or formal setting free (from guilt, 
sentence, or obligation); remission (of sin or 
penance). 2. spec. Remission of sins declared 
by eccl. authority. (The earliest use.) ME. 
Also, the formula of remission 1520, 3. For- 
giveness of offences generally ME. t4. Rom. 
Law. A legal acquittal 1600. t5. Delivery (of 
words) -1037. 

1. A bull of a. from oaths , . taken STUBBS. 2. 
Without Confession to a Priest no a. 1638. The A., 
..tobe pronounced by the Priest alone, standing 
Comm. Prayer (Rubric). 3. A. after the fact FREE- 
MAN. 5. The composition [of some language) full, 


the a, plenteous B. JONS. 
Absolutism — (m-bsóliutiz'm). 1753.  [f. 
ABSOLUTE d. + -ISM, after Fr. -isme.] The 


practice of, or adherence to, the absolute. 
1. Theol. The dogma of God's acting ab- 
solutely as to salvation; the doctrine of pre- 
destination 1753. 2. Polit. The practice of 
absolute government; despotism 1830. 

Absolutist (ebsóliutist), sb. and a. 1830. 
[f. as prec. + -IST, after Fr. -isfe.] 1. Polit. 
A partisan of absolutism in government 1830. 
2. Metaph. One who maintains the absolute 
identity of subject and object 1856. 3. adj. 
Despotic 1837. 

Absolutory (ibsoliutori), a. 1640. [-L. 

lutorius serving for.acquittal; see AB- 
SOLUTE a. and -ORY?.] Absolving. 

Absolve (ibbsolv, &bz-), v. 1535. ([-L. 
absolvere free, acquit, f, ab AB- + solvere to 
loose. Replacing Assom.} 1. To set or pro- 
nounce free (from guilt, etc.; from the con- 
sequences of crime or sin) 1538. 2. spec. To 
give absolution to; also with of or for 1535. 
3. To remit (a sin or crime) 1592. 4. To pro- 
nounce not guilty; esp. in Rom. Law 1628. 
5. To set free (from, t of obligations) 1649. + 6. 
To clear up, resolve 1667. t 7. To clear off (a 
task, etc.) -1801. 

1. Absolved from any notorious crime CLAREN- 
DON. 2. To make confession, and to be absolu'd 
Rom. & Jul. 11. v. 233. I dare not a. him of rob- 
bing a priest KINGSLEY. 3. The Pope for pay 
absolueth euery thing 1592. 4. Absolves the 
Just, and dooms the guilty POPE. 5. To a. himselfe 
of tl ties Mint. Hence Abso-lvable a. t Ab- 
solvatory, erron. f. ABSOLUTORY, q.v. Ab- 
solved ppl. a. set free, solved. Abso'lver, 
One who pronounces absolution, or acquits. 
Abso:lving vbl. sb. acquitting, t solving. 

Absolvent (débsolvént, &bz-). 1651. [- ab- 
solvent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. absolvere; see 
prec. and -ENT.] ppl. a. Acquitting 1837. As 
8b. One who absolves 1651. 

Absonant (æ-bsõnănt), a. 1564. [f. as foll. 
+-ANT; ef. consonant, dissonant.) Discord- 
ant, harsh, Also fig. Const. to, from. 

tAbsonous (æ-bsõnəs), a. 1622. (f. L. 
absonus out of tune (f. ab AB- --sonus sound) 
+-ous.] lil. Out of tune; fig. incongruous. 
Const. to. 

Absorb (iebsó-1b) v. Pa. pple. absorbed, 
formerly absorpt. 1490. [—(O)Fr. absorber or 
L. absorbére swallow up, f. ab AB-+sorbére 
suck in.] I. t 1. To swallow up ; as water, eto. ; 
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also fig. -1800. 2, Hence, To incorporate 

1558. 3. To engross the attention or faculties 
1830. 

1. To be absorpt . . ina lake of fire T. BURNET. 2. 
To be absorbed, to be swallowed up, so as no longer 
to exist apart. Into the English nation his own 
followers were gradually absorbed FREEMAN. 3. To 
get absorbed in a book KANE. 

II. 1. To suck or drink in 1626. 2. To take 
up by chemical or molecular action 1707. 

1. The clay refuses to a. the water HUXLEY. 2. It 
is possible to a. hy« en in certain metals ROSCOE. 
Hence Absorbabi'lity, the quality of being 
absorbable. Abso-rbable a. capable of being 
absorbed. Abso'rbed ppl. a. swallowed up; fig. 
engrossed, Abso-rbedly adv. with engrossed 
attention. Abso'rbedness, engrossed attention. 
Abso'rber, one who, or that which, absorbs. 
Absorbing ppl. a. swallowing, imbibing; incor- 
porating:; fig. engrossing. Abso'rbingly adr. 

Absorbency (bs@-1bénsi). 1762, (f. as 
next; see -ENCE, -ENCY.] t 1. The action of 
absorbing. 2. The quality of being absorbent 
1859. 

Absorbent (&bsiibént). 1718. [— absorb- 
ent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. absorbére ABSORB; 
see -ENT.] A. adj. Absorbing; absorptive. 

B. sb. 1. An absorbing substance, esp. 
chalk, magnesia, etc., in Med., which absorb 
the acidity of the stomach. Also fig. 2. 
Physiol. (in pl.) The vessels (e.g. the lacteals 
in animals, the extremities of the roots in 
plants) through which the process of absorp- 
tion is carried on 1753. 

1. fig. The country gentlemen, the absorbents of 
every prejudice Lp, COCKBURN. 

tAbsorbition. [-late L. absorbitio a 
swallowing up (Augustine), f. L. sorbitio a 
drink, broth, f. sorbére suck in; see ABSORB, 
-ITION.] = ABSORPTION, Stk T. BROWNE. 

Absorpt (&bsiapt) ppl. a. arch. 1528. 
[-absorpt-, pa. ppl. stem of L. absorbére 
ABSORB.] = later ABSORBED. 

A. in yellow care 1736, 

Absorption ($bsó-rpfon) 1597. 1-L. ab- 
sorptio, f. absorpt-; see prec., -10N.] I. t1. 
The swallowing up of bodies -1753. 2. The 
swallowing up by inclusion in or assimilation 
to something else, esp. (Med. and Path.) of 
tissues or deposits 1741. 3. Engrossment of 
the faculties 1855. 

1. The a. or burial 1597. 2. The a. of dialects 
by the Latin 1860, of peasant-holdings SEELEY. 
3. The a. of the English mind in the war DICKENS, 

II. 1. The sucking in of fluid, light, etc. 1744, 
Also attrib. 2. Physiol. The imbibing of 
fluids by the vessels and tissues of the body, 
esp. by the lacteals of the intestine 1753. 

1. A. of radiant heat TYNDALL. 2. The functions 
of digestion and a. CARPENTER. 

Absorptive (iPbsüiptiv), a. 1664. [f. as 
prec. + -IVE.] Having the quality of absorb- 
ing. fig. Engrossing. Hence Abso'rptive- 
ness. A:bsorpti'vity. 

Absquatulate (wbskwo-tiulé'it), v. 1830. 
[A joc. U.S. formation with reminiscence of 
abscond, squatile decamp, perambulate.) intr. 
To depart hurriedly or secretly, decamp, 
abscond. 

Abstain (ébsté'-n), v. ME. [- AFr. 
astener, = (O)Fr. abstenir, :— L. abstinére to 
withhold, f. abs ABS- + tenére hold. The form 
abstain is — the tonic stem of OFr. abstenir.) 
T 1. refi. To keep oneself (of, from) -1535. 2. 
intr. To refrain (from) ME.; esp. from wine, 
etc. 1534. f 3. trans. To keep back -1658. 

1. To absteyne them selues from Idols COVER- 
DALE. 2. Many .. nolens volens . . do asteine 
pop meate] BOORDE. 3. To a. men from mary- 
ing MILT. Hence Abstai-ning vòl. sb. = ABSTIN- 
ENCE; ppl. a. practising abstinence. 

Abstainer (ebsté'-noz). 1535. [f. prec.] 
One who abstains ; esp. one who abstains from 
alcoholic drinks; in older writers a Nazarite, 

Abstemious (bsti-mios), a. 1610. [f. L. 
abstemius, f. abs ABS- + base of temetum in- 
toxicating drink; see -ovs.] 1. Dispensing 
with wine and rich food; temperate; sparing 
DA: 2. Abstinent (from other things). rare. 
1610. 

1. An absteinous life HEYWOOD. Mother and 
father were a. CARLYLE. The meal of the Saracens 
was a. SCOTT. 2. Be more a., Or else good night 
your vow Temp. Iv.i.53. Hence Abste-mious-ly 
adv., -ness. 

[- Fr., or 


Abstention (ébste-nfon). 1521. 
late L. abstentio, f. abstent-, pa. ppl. stem of 


ABSTRACTED 


L. abstinére ABSTAIN; see -I0N,] t1. The act 
of restraining —1653. 2. The act or state of 
refraining 1624. Hence Abste'ntionist, a 
partisan of a. Abste-ntious a. self-restrain- 


Absterge (ibstoó-1ds), v. 1541. (-(O)Fr, 
absterger or L. abstergére wipe away, f. abs 
ABS- + tergére wipe.] To wipe away; to 
cleanse ; fig. to purge. 

Thynges y* absterge or wasshe moderatly R, 
CoPLAND. Hence Abste'rgent a. cleansing; sb. 
[sc. substance]. Abste-rsion, the act or process of 
cleansing or purging. Abste'rsive a. having the 

uality of cleansing or purging; sb. [sc. agent]. 

bste'rsiveness. Abste'rsory d. abstersive. 

t Abste-rse, v. 1646. [-absters-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. abstergére; see prec.) = ABSTERGE, 

Abstinence (w-bstinéns). M [7 (O)Fr., 
= L. abstinentia, f. as ABSTINE jee -ENCE.] 
1. The action or practice of abstaining (from) 


ME. spec. Abstaining from hostilities, an 
armistice ME. 2. absol. Continence (the 
oldest sense); fasting; abstaining from 


Alcoholic beverages, total abstinence ME. 

1, Jewish a. from certaine kinds of meates 
Hooker, The truce or a. Burro: 2. Agayns 
glotonye the remedie JHAUCER, A. ingenders 
maladies L.L.L. 1v. iil. 

Abstinency (w:bstinénsi), 1576. [f. as prec. ; 
see -ENCY.] The quality of being abstinent; 
fasting; a fast. (Never used with from.) 

Abstinent (æbstinënt) ME.  [-(O)Fr. 
abstinent — abstinent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. 
abstinére ABSTAIN ; see -ENT.) A. adj. Refrain- 
ing; esp. from indulgence of appetite. B. sb. 
One who abstains, a faster. In Eccl. Hist. the 
Abstinents were a sect who appeared in the 
3rd c. Hence A*bstinently adv, 

Abstract (w-bstr@kt), ME.  [-0bs. Fr 
abstract or L, abstractus, pa. pple. of ab- 
strahere, f. abs ABS- + trahere draw.) 

A. pple. and adj. t1. Derived —1490. t 2. 
= ABSTRACTED 1. Const. from. —1765. 3. 
= ABSTRACTED 2. arch. 1509. 4. Separated 
from matter, practice, or particulars; ideal; 


abstruse. Opp. to concrete, 1557. 5. absol, 
‘The abstract’; the ideal 1615. Hence 
A’bstract-ly adv., -ness. 


2. The more a. from the body..the more fit 
[etc.] J. MORRIS, 3. Steady step and a. air 1860, 
A. numbers 1557, names HOBBES, substances 
CUDWORTH, ideas COLERIDGE, science HER- 
SCHELL, reasoning 1870. 5. Justice in the a., 18 
nothing 1628. 

B. sb. 1. One thing concentrating in itself 
the virtues of several; a compendium 1561; 
spec. a summary or epitome 1528. Also attrib. 
2. An abstract term 1530. 

1. A man who is the a. of all faults, That all men 
follow Ant. & Cl. I. iv. 9. An a, of all that was 
said BURNET, Abstract of title (Law): an 
epitome of the evidences of ownership. 2. Sub- 
[y . Suche as the Logicians call abstractes 
1530. 

Abstract (®bstre-kt), v. 1542. [partly 
= prec., partly —abstract-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
abstrahere (see prec.).] 1. trans. To withdraw, 
take away; euphem. to take away secretly, 
etc. ; to purloin 1542. Also absol. t Chem. To 
extract —1725. 2. trans. To draw off; dis- 
engage from 1557. absol. To divert. 3. refi. To 
withdraw oneself, to retire from. lit. and fig. 
1671, 4. To separate in mental conception; 
to consider apart from the concrete 1012. 
15. To derive. Cf. ABSTRACT a. 1. 1610. 6. To 
epitomize 1678. 

1. The brande abstracted and abjected BOORDE. 
Property abstracted by the Arabs 1852. 2. To 
a, the mixed people each from other SELDEN. To 
soothe and toa. Tane. 3. To a. oneself from one’s 
own interest STEELE, Abstracting from, with- 
drawing in thought from (Obs. or arch.). Abstract- 
ing from his crimes JENISON. — 4. We must. . à. 
the notions of time, of space, and of matter 
GIBBON. 6. This system I .. abstracted GIBBON. 
Hence Abstra'cter. 

Abstracted (ibstre-kted), ppl. a. 1615. 
[f. prec.] 1. Drawn off; separate, apart from 
1660. 2. Withdrawn from the contemplation 
of present objects; absent in mind 1643. 1 3- 
Separated from the concrete, ideal; abstruse 
(replaced by ABSTRACT a. 4) —1823. d 

1. The Evil one a. stood From his own evil MILT. 
2. An a. thinker 1731, mood Scort. 3. A. ideas 
of virtue Jounson. Hence Abstra'ctedly adv. 
Abstra:ctedness, 1 abstractness; ł disinterested- 
ness; absence (of mind); ideality. 


ABSTRACTION 


Abstraction (#bstre-kfon). 1549. [-(O)Fr., 
or late L, abstractio; see ABSTRACT and -ION.) 
1. The act of abstracting (sce ABSTRACT v. 1). 
2. Chem. The drawing off, or exhaling away, 
a menstruum from the subject it had been 
put to dissolve; distillation; cohobation 
1753. 3. The act of separating in thought 
1647. 4. The result of.abstracting; a mere 
idea; something visionary 1644. 5. Seclusion 
from things of sense 1649, 6. Absence of mind 
1790. 

1. Justice must have . . a, from all affections R. 
COKE. A wrongful a, of wealth from [etc.] MILL. 
3. A. is thus . , a negation to one or more objects, 
in consequence of its [the mind's] concentration 
on another SIR W. HAMILTON. 4. Death is a 
mighty a., like Night Hazirr, 6. Wrapped up 
in grave a. BOSWELL. Hence Abstra-ctlonist, 
one who deals with abstractions. + A:bstrac- 
ti'tious a, resulting from a, 

Abstractive (;ibbstreektiv). 1490. [-med.L, 
abstractivus, f. as prec. ; see -IVE.] A. adj. Of 
abstracting tendency or character (see 
ABSTRACT v. 1, 4, 6). B. sb. Anything abstrac- 
tive; spec. an abstract 1611. Hence Ab- 
Stra:'ctively adv. in the abstract; separately. 
Abstra:ctiveness. 

t Abstrurde, v. 1627. [= L. abstrudere ; see 
next.) To thrust away. 

Abstruse (Pbstrü:s) a. 1599. [-Fr. 
absirus, -use, or L. abstrusus, pa. pple. of 
abstrudere conceal, f. abs ABS- + frudere 
thrust.) f 1, Hidden, secret -1762. 2. Remote 
from apmrehension ; recondite 1599. 

1. Hidden in the most a. dungeons SHELTON, 2. 
The abstruser parts of a discourse Swirt. Hence 
Abstru'sely adv. Abstru'seness. Abstru'sity, 
(arch.) abstruseness; anything abstruse. 

t Absu'me, v. 1596. [-L. absumere take 
away, f. ab AB- + sumere take.] To waste 
away -1756. Hence t Absu'mption, the pro- 
cess of wasting away —1001. 

Absurd (ibsd-ad), 1557. [= Fr. absurde or 
L. absurdus incongruous, f. ab AB- (as in 
absonus ABSONOUS) + a base perh. identical 
with that of susurrus murmur.] A. adj. t 1. 
Mus, Inharmonious 1617. 2. Out of harmony 
with reason or propriety ; in mod. use, plainly 
opposed to reason, and hence ridiculous, silly 
1557. t B. sb. [sc. thing) -1635. Now AB- 
SURDITY. 

2. A fault, To reason most a. Hamil, 1. ii. 103. 
Froward and A. men for Businesse BACON. Don't 
be a. 1874, Hence Absu'rdly adv. Absu'rdness. 

Absurdity (dbsp-udIti) 1528. [-Fr. ab- 
surdité or L. absurdilas; see ABSURD, -ITY.] 
fl. Mus. Lack of harmony 1074. 2. The 
state or quality of being ABSURD (sense 2); 
folly 1528. 3. Anything absurd, e.g. a state- 
ment, action, or custom 1528. 

2. The a. of delaying reformation JOHNSON. A 

iece of prolix a, CARLYLE, 3. An a. in Philosophy 
Sm T. BROWNE. Anachronisms or absurdities 
MCCARTHY. 

Absurdum (ébsd-1ddm). [L., subst. use of 
n. sing. of absurdus ABSURD.] An absurd or 


illogical conclusion or condition. See RE- 
DUCTIO AD ABSURDUM. 
Abthain, -thane (ewbpén) 1535. [= 


med.L. abthania for Gael. abdhaine abbacy.] 
1. Erron. use: a ‘Superior Thane’. 2. An 
abbacy (Se.). Hence A*bthainry, -thanrie, 
an abbacy; the territory and jurisdiction of 
an abbot. A*bthanage, the jurisdiction of 
the supposed ABTHANE. 

Abumbral (e:b,o-mbril), a. Zool. Short 
for next. 

Abumbrellar (s:b,ombreléa), a. [f. L. ab 
AB- + UMBRELLA, the disk of Acalepha, 
+-AR!.] In sea-blubbers : Pertaining to that 
surface of the velum which is turned away 
from the ‘umbrella’; opp. to adumbrellar. 

lAbuna (ibié-na). 1635. [Eth.; = ‘our 
father’.] The Patriarch of the Abyssinian Ch. 

Abundance (üábr-ndáns. ME. [-OFr. 
(h)abundance (mod. abondance), — L. abun- 
dantia, t. abundant-, pres. ppl. stem of abun- 
dare ABOUND; see -ANCE.] 1. Overflowing 
state or condition ; superfluity ; hence, loosely, 
plentifulness ME. 2. A large quantity, or (less 
correctly) number ME. 3. Affluence ME. 

1. The . . aboundance of his love 1535. 2. A. 
of good things DE FOE. A. who want a morsel of 
bread FIELDING. Also twith nouns: Wine a. 
HOBBES; and tadjs.: A. better SWIFT. 3. The 
of the rich will not suffer him to sleep Ecelus 5:12. 
var. + Abu'ndancy. 
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Abundant (ăbv-ndănt), a. ME. [-L. 
abundant-; see prec. and -ANT.] 1. Over- 


flowing, more than enough; plentiful; (orig. 
of fluids) c 1450. 2. Possessing in superfluity ; 
wealthy (in, t of) ME. Also quasi-adv. 

1. Where synne is haboundant charity waxeth 
colde 1509. 2. In labours moare aboundant 
TINDALE. Hence Abu'ndantly adv. 

Abune, obs. north. form of ABOVE. 

Aburst (abd-ast), adv. ME. [f. A prep. 
11-BumsTsb.] f 1. In a burst (of rage, etc.). 
2. Bursting (mod.). 

Abuse (ăbiū-z), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. abuser, 
Rom. *abusare, f. abus- ; see next.] t 1. Sc. To 
disuse —1471. 2. To misuse; to take a bad 
advantage of 1413. t 3. To misrepresent; to 
adulterate. refi. To make false pretensions. 
-1749. t4. To misuse any one's confidence; 
to impose upon him —1776. refl. and pass. To 
be deceived —1743. 5. To ill-use 1556. 6. To 
violate. arch. 1553. 7. To wrong with words; 
to malign 1604. 

2. The liberty of the press may be abused JUNIUS. 
To a, an o; portenta Scort, authority FREEMAN. 
3. ‘Abused y translators 1702. He hath been 
grossly abused to you FIELDING. 4. ‘The serpent 
me abusit^ LYNDESAY. 5. To a. one’s wife and 
family (mod.). 7. Of life as honest As you that 
thus a. me Oth. v. i. 123. Hence Abused ppl. a. 
worn out; misused; deceived. Abu'sedly adv. 
Abusee’, correl. to ABUSER'. f Abu'sement, a 
piltesding. Abuser’, one who abuses (in senses 

» 4, 6, 7). 

‘Abuse (übic-s), sb. 1486, [—(O)Fr. abus or 
L. abusus, — abus-, pa. ppl. stem of L. abuti 
use up, misuse, f. ab AB- + uti use. Replacing 
ABUSION,.] t 1. The process of using up -1539, 
2. Improper use, perversion 1538; in Rhet. 
catachresis 1589, 3. An improper usage, a 
corrupt practice 1486. t 4. Imposture, deceit 
—1053. +5. Ill-usage -1682. 6. Violation, 
defllement (now only in self-a.) 1580. 7. In- 
jurious speech 1559. 

2. A. of language MILL, of terms BROUGHAM, of 
the eyes HARLAN. 3. The abuses of the courte 
CAXTON. The hoary head of inveterate à. BURKE. 
4. Or is it some a. ? Hamil. Iv. vii. 51, 5. Thea. of 
Falstaffe Merry W. v. iii. 8. 7. Treasonable abuses 
Meas. for M. v. i. 347. After exchanging a good 
deal of a. MACAULAY, Hence f Abu'seful a, 
abounding in abuse, Abu'sefully adv. abusively. 

Ab-usefulness. rare. Used by Ruskin for, 
Capability of improper use. 

TAbu'ser*, 1646. [f. ABUSE v. + -ER', after 
waiver, etc.) Illegal or wrongful use —1734. 

+ Abu’sh(e, abu'sse, abu'sche, v. ME. 
[Reduced form of AMBUSH v. ; see A- pref. 10.) 
To ambush -1850. Hence t Abu'shment, 
ambush. 

+ Abu'sion. ME. [-OFr., — L. abusio; see 
ABUSE sb., -ION.] 1. Misuse, perversion —1558; 
esp. of the truth —1640; in Rhet. catachresis 
~1636. 2. Violation of law, or right, or pro- 
priety —1718. 3. Injurious language —1587. 

Abusive (abid-siv), a. 1583. [-(O)Fr. 
abusif, -ive or late L. abusivus; see ABUSE 8b., 
-IVE.] Characterized by abuse: hence 1. 
Misapplied; in Aet. catachrestic 1583. 2. 
Full of abuses (arch.) 1589. +3. Deceitful 
1667, +4. Given to ill-using —1669. 5. 
Scurrilous 1621. 

1. Thea.acception . .of the English word ‘priest’ 
FULKE. 2. The a. enormities of . . our times NASHE. 
3. Th' a. Shews of sense S. DANIEL. An a, treaty 
Bacon. 5. An a. satire HOWELL, Hence Abu'- 
sively adv. incorrectly ; with foul language. Abu- 
siveness. 

Abut (üb»-t), v. ME. [(1) — AL. abuttare, 
f. a- AD- + butta BUTT sb.* ; (2) - (O)Fr. abouter, 
tabuter, f. a AD- +bouter BUTT v.'] 1. To end 
at, border on 1463. Also trans. (on omitted). 
2. To end on, or against; to lean upon at one 
end 1578. Also trans. (on omitted). 3. To cause 
to end against 1802. 

i. FREE pariah] abuts on twelve parishes 
WHITE. Abutting Southwark Park 1882. 2. The 
Chapter House abutted on the south aisle MILMAN. 
Hence Abu'tter, one who or that which abuts; 
spec. an owner of contiguous property. Abu'tting 
ppl. a. projecting towards ; touching. 

Abutilon (übiZ-tilon) 1731. ([mod.L.,- 
Arab. abū tilüàn Indian mallow.] Bot. A genus 
of plants (N. O. Malvacee). 

Abutment (übb-tmént). 1644. [f. ABUT v. 
+-MENT; cf. (O)Fr. aboulement meeting or 
joining end to end.] 1. The meeting end to 
end; the place of junction. 2. The action of 
abutting 1870. 3. Arch. The solid part of a 
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pier, wall, etc., which supports the thrust or 
lateral pressure of an arch 1793. 4. That upon 
which anything abuts or leans 1734. 

1. At the abutments of four stately ways 
EVELYN. 3. The abutments of a bridge mean the 
walls adjoining the land 1828. 4. The whole 
scheme and a. of the . , project NORTH. 

Abuttal (übn-tál. 1630. [f. ABUT v. (in 
sense 1)---AL'.] Abutment; pl. the parts in 
which land abuts on neighbouring lands, 
Hence t Abu-ttalling vbl. sb. the declaration 
of abuttals. 

A by, abye (üboi), v. arch. ME. [OB. 
dbycgan redeem (= Goth. usbugjan); see A- 
pref. 1, BUY v.) t1. To buy -1503. 2. To pay 
the penalty for, usu. with sore, dearly, etc, 
arch. ME. 3. To pay; suffer. arch. ME. 
t 4. absol. To pay the penalty, to atone —1596. 
t 5. absol. To endure, remain ; = ABIDE —1596. 

1. Thus dere abought is Love CHAUCER. 2. They 
Shall a. it! Scorr, 3. Thou wouldst a. A heavy 
fate Morris. 5. Nought that wanteth rest can 
long a. SPENSER. 

Abysm (übiz'm) ME. [-OFr. abi(s)me 
(mod. abime), -med.L. abysmus, alt. of 
abyssus ABYSS by assimilation to Gr. -wyuds 
-I8M.] 1. a. The great deep, supposed to be, 
spec. : b. a subterraneous reservoir of waters 
ME.; c. hell, the infernal regions 1509. 2. 
Any deep immeasurable space or cavity. lit. 
and fig. Also attrib, 1495. 

1. b. Ocean's bed Over the a. COLERIDGE, c. Into 
th’ Abisme of hell Ant. & CI. 111. xiii. 147. 2. The 
Abysme of Time Temp.1. ii. 50. Hence Aby*smal 
a. of, pertaining to, or resembling an abyss. lif. 
and fig. Aby'smally adv. unfathomably. 

Abyss(übi:s). ME. [-late L. abyssus = Gr. 
4Bvocos bottomless, f. d- A- pref. 14 + Bvaoós, 
var. of Bvðós depth.] 1. The great deep, the 
primal chaos; the bowels of the earth; the 
infernal pit; see ABYSM. 2. A bottomless 
gulf; any unfathomable cavity or void space 
1639. Also fig. 3. Her. The centre of an 
escutcheon 1753. 

1. The depe bottomlesse abisse of the yerth 
1634. 2. The awful a. which separates us from the 
stars HERSCHEL. fig. An abyssus of goodness 
BACON. Abysses of disgrace BURKE. 

Aby’ss, v. [f. prec.) To engulf, LOWELL, 

Aby'ssal, a. 1691. [-late L. abyssalis, f. 
abyssus ABYSS; see -AL. Cf. Fr. abyssal.] 
Unfathomable. Abyssal Zone, the belt oi 
water below 300 fathoms. 

|| Abyssus (übi-sDs). [L.] Earlier f. ABYSS. 

f Ac, conj. [OE. ac.] But —1535. 

Ac-, pref., assim. form of L. ad-, bef. c- (k-) 
and qu-. Oco., but erron., for a- = OFr. an-, 
en- i= in-, or es- i= ex-, as in EE, acumbre, 
OFr. encombrer, and also for a- = OE. a- or 
on-, asin a(c)curse, etc. Only a-is pronounced. 
-ac, sufix, also -aque, -ak(e, -ack, repr. 
Gr. dkós, -dioj, -dxdv = adj. suffix -«ós, of or 
belonging to, w. sb. in ~ia, -ws, ~ov, a8 
xapha-ós cardiac, etc. Hence L. cardiacus, 
etc., whence Fr. words in -aque. Eng. words, 
e.g. ammoniac, maniac, etc., are adopted 
partly from Fr., partly from Gr. or L.; see 
also -ACAL. 

„Acacia! (üké'-f'). 1548. [= L., — Gr. dxaxía, 
prob. f. base of dx point, in ref. to its thorns.) 
1. Bot. A genus of leguminous shrubs or trees, 
of the Mimosa tribe, yielding Gum Acacia, 
Gum Arabic, Catechu, etc. 2, pop. The 
North-American Locust-tree or False-Acacia. 
(Robinia pseud-acacia) 1604. 3. Med. The 
inspissated juice of the unripe fruit of 
species of Acacia and Mimosa 1601. 

fAca'cia*. Something like a roll or bag, 
seen on medals in the hands of consuls or 
emperors since Anastasius. Chambers Cycl. 
1751. 


Acacine (m:küsin) — (f. ACACIA’ +-INK'.] 
Pure gum arabic. 
Academe (ækădīm). poet. 1588. [-L. 


Academia; in Milton —4cademus; see Hor. 
Ep. u. ii. 45.] = ACADEMY 1, 3, 

Our Court shall be a little Achademe L.L.L. 1. i. 
13. The olive grove of A. Miur, Hence Aca- 
de'mial a. academic. t Acade'mian, a disciple of 
Plato; an academician. 

Academic (mkiüde-mik) 1586. [-(O)Fr. 
académique or L. academicus; see ACADEMY, 
-10.] A. adj. 1. Of the school or philosophy 
of Plato; sceptical 1610. 2. Of or belonging to 
an academy ; collegiate, scholarly 1588. 3. Of 
or belonging to a learned society; belonging 
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to an Academician 1879. 4. Not leading to a 
decision; unpractical (mod.). 

1. A very a. faith HUME. 2. An academicke life 
B». Hatt. Rusticity and a. seclusion CARLYLE. 
4. A purely a. discussion (mod.). 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.] 1. A Platonist 
1586. 2. A member of a college or university 
1587; pl. academical robes 1823. 3. — 
ACADEMICIAN. rare. 1751. 4. pl. Academics, 
the Academica of Cicero, 

1. The schools Of academics old and new MILT. 
2. The uniform habit of the academies, the nue 
cap and gown GIBBON. Hence Academicism, 
a tenet of the A. philosophy. 

Academical (eekide-mikal). 1587. [f. prec. 
-F-AL'; see -ICAL.] A. adj. = ACADEMIC a. 
1, 2, 3, 4. B. sb. pl. Academical robes 1823. 
Hence Acade'mically adv. platonically; 
sceptically ; in relation to an academy. 

Academician (akee:démi-Jan). 1749. [- Fr. 
académicien; see ACADEMIC and -ICIAN.] 1. 
A member of an academy, or society for 
promoting arts and sciences ; orig. used of the 
Fr. Academies, and the Eng. Royal Academy 
1755. 2. = ACADEMIC sb, 2. rare. 1749. 

Academy (üke-démi). 1474. [- Fr. académie 
or L. academia~Gr. dxaBnuía, dxaðńuea, f. 
‘Axdénuos name of a man; see -Y*.] The name 
of a garden near Athens where Plato taught. 
1474. 2. The school or system of Plato 1677. 
3. An institution for the study of the arts and 
sciences, e.g. a university; pop. a school 
claiming to rank between a college and an 
ordinary school (a sense discredited in Eng.) 
1549; t fig, the arts taught in an academy, ora 
treatise on them —1754. 4. Hence, à place of 
training, esp. in a special art, etc., as a Riding 
A.,the Royal Military A., etc. 1570. 5. A 
Society for the promotion of literature, art, 
or science, as the French A., the Royal A., 
called in Eng. ‘the Academy’ 1691. 6. 
Artists’ slang. Short for 4.-figure. Also 


3. The oldest A. in Scotland is that of Perth 
GRANT. fig. That. Wiring a. of love-lore my Lady 
Vane H, WALPOLE. 4. A. is particularly . , a riding- 
school 1751. CORDE URROrS KITEA , half-life- 
size, in crayon or pencil, from the nude, Hence 
t Aca'demism, the Academic doctrine, + Aca'- 
demist, a Platonist; a sceptic; an ACADEMICIAN 
(sense 1); a pupil in a riding-school. Aca:demize 
v. (rare) to form into an a. 

Acadialite (akéi-dialoit). [f. as foll. -- -LtTE.] 
Min. A reddish chabazite. 

Acadian (üké^dian), a. and sb. 1790. [f. 
Acadia, latinized f. Acadie, French name of 
Nova Scotia ; see -IAN.] Of or native to Nova 
Scotia. 

Acajou (akagu). 1725. [Fr.; see CASHEW. ] 
1, The Cashew or Cashew-nut. 2. A medicine 
ees by the mahogany tree (Fr. acajou) 
1879. 

-acal, comp. suffix = -Ac (q.v.), often used 
subst., + -aL', repr. L. -alis, -ale, of the nature 
of or connected with the attribute in -ac. 

f Acale, ak-, ppl. a. (ME. acale, prob. f. 
OE. ofcalen, pa. pple. of ofcalan, f. of (see A- 
pref. 3) -- calan be cold.) Cold —1393. 

|| Acalepha (wkàli-fa), sb. pl. 1846. [mod.L. 
sb. pl. (prop. adj. sc. animalia), — Gr. dxaXjór 
nettle; see -A suffiz 4. Also Acalephe fem. pl. ; 
see - pl. suffiz.] Zool. A class of radiate 
marine animals, including the Jellyfishes and 
Medusas, possessing the power of stinging. 
Occ. called sea-nettles. (Sing. Acaleph, 
Acalephan.) Hence Acale-phan a. and sb. 
Acale'phoid a. 

Aca‘lycine, a. 1858. [-mod.L. acalycinus, 
f. Gr. d- A- pref. 14 + «dv, -w- CALYX, 

+-INE!.) Bot. Having no calyx. var. Acaly-- 
cinous. 

Acaly'culate, a. [f. A- pref. 14 + L, caly- 
culus, dim. of calyx CALYX; see -ATE.'] Bot. 
Having no calyculus or accessory calyx. 

Acanth (àkw-np). 1662. [— Fr. acanthe - L. 
acanthus ACANTHUS.] = ACANTHUS. 

Acanthite (ăkæ'npəit). [f. Gr. dxavéa thorn 
+-ITE} 2b.] Min. An iron-black sulphide of 
silver, found at Freiberg, etc. 

Acantho-, ad. Gr. dxav#o-, combining form 
of äxavða, with sense of ‘thorn, thorny’. 

acantho-ce'phalous [Gr. «eóaAj] a. Bot. 
spiny-headed; -cladous [Gr. xAdéos] a. Bot. 
with spiny branches; -logical a. Zool. per- 
taining to the study of spines; -phorous [Gr. 
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-éópos] a. Bot. spine-bearing; -pterous [Gr. 
srepó.] a. spiny-winged; spiny-finned = 


-pterygious; || -ptery'gii [Gr. srepóyuv] sb. 
pl. Zool. an order of Fishes, a group of the 

Osseous sub-division, having spiny rays in 
the dorsal fins; hence -ptery'gian a. and sb. 
[sc. fish}, -ptery'gious a. 

Acanthus (akenpds). 1616. [L.-Gr. 
GxavOos bear's-foot (as in Corinthian capitals) 
f. dxav0a thorn, f. dj sharp point.) 1. Bot. A 
genus of herbaceous plants (monopetalous 
exogens, N. O. Acanthacez). pop. Chiefly A. 
spinosus, Bear's Breech or Brank-Ursine 
1616. 2. Arch. A conventionalized leaf of 4. 
spinosus, used in Corinthian and Composite 
capitals 1751. 

1. Beares-breech, called of the Latines A. 1616. 
Hence Acantha'ceous a. of the type of the A., 
epithet of N. O. Acanthacew. Aca'nthine a. per- 
taining to the A. 

Aca'psular, a. 1879. [f. A- pref. 14 + L. 
capsula CAPSULE +-AR'.] Bol, Having no 
capsule. 

Aca'rdiac, a. 1879. [f. Gr. dxdpdios, f. d- 
A- pref. 14 + «apka heart, + -AC.] Physiol. 
Without a heart. 

|| Acariasis (ekiroi-dsis). 1828. [f. Gr. 
dxap. mite + -Asis.) Path. A skin-disease, 
caused by Acari. 

| Acaridge (Ake ridi), sb. pl. 1847. [mod.L., 
f. ACARUS +-ida@ ; see -1D*.] Zool. A family of 
Arachnida, comprising mites and ticks. 
(Sing. Acaridan.) Hence Aca'ridan a. and sb. 

Acarpellous (wkaipe:los), a. 1879. [f. Gr. 
d- A- pref. 14+ mod.L. carpellus CARPEL 
+-ous.] Bot. Having no carpels. 

Acar'pous, a. [f. Gr. d- A- pref. 14 + kaprós 
fruit + -ovs.] Bot. Unfruitful. 

|| Acarus (æ-kărġs). Pl. acari. 1658. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. dxap( mite.) Zool. A genus of Arach- 
nida, embracing the cheese-mite, etc. ; a mite. 
Hence A:caricide, a preparation for killing 
Acari. A'carine a. A'caroid a. 

t Acast, v. ME. [f. A- pref. 1 -CasT v.] To 
cast away. 

Acatalectic (ükmtüle-ktik), a. 1589. [- 
late L, acatalecticus, f. Gr. dxardAnkros + -icus 
<0, or f. a- A- pref. 14 + Gr. xaraAyerucós 
CATALECTIC a.) Pros. Not catalectic; com- 
plete in its syllables : also as sb. [8c. verse]. 

Acatalepsy (ake-tülepsi). 1605. [7 schol.L. 

'psis,—- Gr. dxaraÀ»bía incomprehen- 
sibility, f. d- A- pref. 14 + xará thoroughly 

--MWus a seizing.) Incomprehensibility (of 
the object):—a Sceptic term; correl of 
Agnosticism. 

Acatale*ptic, a. rare. 1731. [-schol L. 

(Fr. acataleptique), f. Gr. dxard- 
Amros incomprehensible +-icus -I0, perh. 
after Gr. xatadnrnxés conveying direct 
apprehension ; see prec.] Relating to acata- 
lepsy ; incomprehensible, 

fAcate. ME. [-AFr.  acat  ((O)Fr. 
achat) purchase, f. acater (OFr. achater, mod. 
acheter) buy :- Rom. *accaptare, f. ad A0- 
+L. captare catch, f. capt- capere take. See 
CATE.) 1. Purchasing. CHAUCER. 2. pl. or collect. 
sing. Things purchased; dainties -1692. (Aphet. to 
CATES ¢ 1460.) 

Bread, wine, acates B. JONS. 

TAca'ter, -tour. ME. [:—AFr. acatour 
(OFr. achatour, mod. acheteur) buyer, f. acater buy 
+ -our -OR 2; see prec. and CATER sb."] A pur- 
veyor -1637. Hence t Aca‘tery, provisions 
Ll also, the store-room for them 
1751. 

Acaudate (ákQ-de't), a. 1879. [f. A- pref. 
14 + CAUDATE.] Tailless. var. Acaudal. 

Acaulescent (w-külesént), a. 1854. [f. 
A-pref. 14 + CAULESCENT.] Bot. Apparently 
stemless. vars. Acau'line, Acaulo'se, Acau- 
lous [all f. mod.L. acaulis, Fr. acaule}. 

Accadian (aké'-diain). [f. 4ccad, Akkad, an 
ancient city mentioned in Gen. 10:10 along 
with Babel, Erech and Calneh, in the land of 
Shinar; see —1AN.] A pre-Assyrian language 
preserved in cuneiform inscriptions. 

Accede (&ksid) ME. [- L. accedere ap- 
proach, f. ad Ac-+cedere go; see CEDE v. and 
cf. (O)Fr. accéder.] 1. To come forward, ap- 
proach —1677. 2. To arrive at, or enter upon 
an office, etc. Const. to. 1756. 3. To give 
one's adhesion; to assent to (t unto) ME. 
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1. A property, acceding, or seceding, changes its 
subject. F. HALL. 2. To a. to the purple BURTON, 
to a post 1879. 3. To a. to n confederacy THIRL- 
WALL. Hence Acce'dence, the action of acceding, 
Acceder. rare. 

|| Accelerando (d&kselére ndo"). (It. ; ef. foll.] 
Mus. A direction : With gradual increase of 
speed. 

tAcce‘lerate, ppl. a. 1527. (-accelerat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. accelerare, f. ad Ac- +celer 
swift; see -ATE*.] Quickened. 

Accelerate (®kse-lëre't), v. 
or as prec.; see -ATE..] 1. To quicken a 
motion or a thing in motion 1001. 2. To 
hasten the occurrence of 1530; hence, to 


1530. [f. prec. 


antedate 1855. 3. intr. To become swifter 
1646. 

1 E step accelerates the rapidity of the 
descent JUNIUS. A. your crucible 2. The 
commons accelerated the grant STUB] Inven- 


tion. . accelerated the baptism of Constantine 
MILMAN. Hence Accelerated ppi. a, Accelerated 
motion: motion continually increased in velocity, 
Acce'leratedly adr, Accelerating vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a, Accelerating force: a force that produces 
continually increased motion, Acce:lerative, 
Acce'leratory adjs. pertaining or tending to 
acceleration, 

Acceleration (#kseléré'-Jon), 1531. [-(0)Ft., 
or L. acceleratio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The 
action of accelerating, or the being accelera- 
ted; increased speed . 2. The extent to 
which anything is accelerated; in Nat. Phil. 
the rate of increase per unit of time 1656. 


1. DRESS COWLEY. With what a. I advance 
towards death JOHNSON. 2. Uniform, or constant. 
4.: the unvarying amount per se d added to 
the rate at which a body is moving, e.g. under the 
influence of gravity. Astr, and Physics. A. ofthe 


fixed stars ; the time (3 55-9") which the stars gain 
upon the sun in passing the meridian each day. 
Of the planets, the increased velocity of their 
advance from aphelion to perihelion. Of the moon, 
An increase (about 11” per century) In the speed 
of the moon's mean motion, Of the tides, the 
amount by which high or low water occurs at any 
place before the calculated time. 

Accelerator (w&kse:lére'tos). 1611. — [f. 
AGCELERATE v, ---OR 2.] 1, He who or that 
which accelerates; spec. certain nerves &nd 
muscles that accelerate organic functions; 
also, a light maileart used by postmen. b. An 
apparatus to regulate the speed of the engine 
in a motor-vehicle, esp. for increasing speed 
1900. 

+ Accend, v. ME. [~ L. accendere kindle, 
ft. ad Ac- + *candere, rel. to candére shine.) 
To kindle, set on fire. lit. and fig. 1720. 

t Accensed, ppl. a. 15 [f. accensus, Pa. 
pple. of L. accendere (prec.) +-ED'.] Kindled, 
set on fire —1760. 

Acce'nsion. arch. 1040. [-]nte L. accensio; 
f. as prec. ---10N.] Kindling or being kindled. 

Accent (m-ksént), sb. 1538. (-(O)Fr., or L. 
accentus (f. ad Ac-+cantus song, CHANT) 
rendering rpoaoóía PROSODY.] 1. A prominence 
given to one syllable in a word, or in a phrase 
1581. 

Accent in Gr. (mpocw8(a) and L. meant orig. 
variety of musical pitch in pronouncing the 
syllables of a word; later, stress only. The gram- 
matical varieties of accent in Eng. are all varieties 
of stress. 1 

2. a. The marks, (') acutus, () gravis, C) 
circumflexus, indicating the nature and posi- 
tion of a spoken accent in a word. b. Marks 
(mostly ^'^, distinguishing the qualities of 
sound indicated by a letter, called diacritical 
accents, and in Eng. ` to show that -ed is pro- 
nounced 1596. c. Marks placed over and 
under Heb. consonants, as signs of tone and 
of interpunctuation ; hence fig. the minutest 
particular (of the Mosaic law) 1010. 3. The 
mode of utterance peculiar to an individual, 
locality, or nation 1600. 4, The way in which 
anything is said 1538. 5. poet. A significant 
tone or sound; a word; pl. speech 1595. 6. 
Pros. The stress laid at intervals on certain 
syllables of a verse, the succession constitut- 
ing the rhythm 1588. 7. Mus. Anciently : the 
marks placed over words to show the notes, 
turns, or phrases to which they were to be 
sung. Now: stress recurring at intervals 
generally fixed, but variable by syncopation 
and cross accentuation 1609. 8. fig. Distinc- 
tive stress; a distinguishing mark, character 
or tone 1639. 
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1. Though we doe not obserue quantitie, yet we 
obserue the a. very precisely SIDNEY. 
Accento: an a. or point ouer anie letter to giue it a 
due sound FLORIO, c. Every pricke and a. of the 
law HOLLAND. 3. A slight a., a strong provincial 
&., an Irish, American, etc. a. (mod.). 4. With like 
timerous a. Oth. I. i. 75. Mild was his a. DRYDEN. 
In broken accents SWIFT. 5. That any a. breaking 
from thy tongue Should scape .. mine eare K. 
John v. vi. 95. In State[s] vnborne, and Accents 
yet vnknowne Jul. C m, i. 113. 6. You finde not 
the apostrophas, and so misse the a. L. L. L, IV. ii. 
124. 8. These are the . . accents of honour in the 
German service FULLER. That which gave a. to 
Abraham's faith GURNAL. Hence A'ccentless a. 

Accent (ikse*nt), v. 1530, [~ Fr. accenter, f. 
accent (prec.).] 1. To pronounce with accent 
or stress; to emphasize. 2. To mark with 
a (written) accent. 3. To pronounce, intone 
1039. 4. fig. To mark emphatically; to 
heighten 1655. 

1. I can nat a. aryght in..latyn PALSGR. 3. 
Sounds, accented by a thousand voices SCOTT. 4. 
Fists, accented at the cardinal points by [etc.] 

7. 
Accentor (&kse'ntəı). [med.L. (Isidor) one 
who sings with another, f. ad AC- -- CANTOR.] 
1. Mus. One who sings the leading part. 2. 
A genus of birds, including the hedge-spar- 
row. U.S. The water-thrush, 

Accentual (ékse-ntiu,al, a. 1610. [f. L. 
accentus ACCENT sb. +-A1'.] Of or belonging 
to accent. 

A. iambics, verses with alternate strong and weak 
instead of long and short syllables, Hence 
Accerntua-lity (rare), the quality of being a.; in 
pl. a. particulars. Acce'ntually adv. 

Accentuate (ékse-ntive't), v. 1731. [f. 
med.L. accentuare (as prec.); see -ATE?; cf. 
Fr. accentuer.) 1. To pronounce or mark 
with an accent. 2. fig. To mark strongly, 
emphasize. 

1. The French never a. their words or their 
feelings HARE. 2. To a. antagonism LECKY. 

Accentuation (dikse:ntiuZ-fon). 1818. [f. 
prec., see -ION; cf. med.L, accentuatio, Fr. 
accentuation.) 1. The marking of accent in 
speech 1827. 2. The notation of accents in 
writing 1846. 3. Mode of pronunciation 1818. 
4. fig. Emphasizing 1875. 

T Accept, ppl. a. MF. [- L. acceptus, pa. 
pple. of accipere; see next.) = ACCEPTED. 
1599. 

Accept (ikse-pt), v. Pa. pple. taccept, 
accepted. ME. [= (O)Fr. accepter or L. 
acceptare. t. accept-, pa. ppl. stem of accipere, 
f. ad Ac- + capere take.] To take or receive 
what is offered. Hence, 1. To take or receive 
with consenting mind ; to receive with favour 
1380. 2. To receive as adequate; hence, to 
admit 1530. 3. To take upon oneself as a 
responsibility 1524. (In senses 1-3 often with 
of.) 4. Comm, To accept a bill or draft: to 
agree or promise to pay when due 1665. Also 
absol. 

1, To a. (as a prospective husband) Merch. V. 1. 
ii, 102. His ring I doe a. Ibid. IV. ii. 9. To accept 
the person or face of: To favour (esp. on corrupt 
grounds), To accept persons: Toshow favourit- 
ism. [A Hebraism, in N. T. Gr. mpocwmoànmreiv, 
Vulg. acceptare personam.] 2. A fact which we 
may a. FREEMAN. To a. an apology (mod.). To 
accept service of a writ; to agree to consider 
it as validly served. 3. To a. the siege of Calais 
WOLSEY, a post M. PATTISON. Hence Accepted 
ppl. a. well-received; acceptable. Acce'ptedly 
adv. Acce'pter, one who accepts; see sense 1, 
quots. Acce'ptive a. fit for acceptance; f ready 
to accept. Acce'ptor = ACCEPTER; he who 
accepts a bill of exchange. 

Acceptability (&kseptabi-liti). 1000. [— 
late L. acceptabilitas, f. as next. + -itas -ITY. 
In later use f. next. + -ITY.] = ACCEPTABLE- 
NESS. 

Acceptable (ékse-ptab’l, e-kseptáb'l), a. 
ME. [-(O)Fr.-late L. acceptabilis; see 
ACCEPT v., -ABLE.] Orig., and still poet., 
acceptable. Worthy or likely to be accepted; 
pleasing, welcome. 

What a. thynge shal I offre vnto the Lorde 
COVERDALE Mic. 6: 6. Hence Acce*ptableness. 
Acce'ptably adv. 

Acceptance (&kse:ptüns). 1574. [- OFr.; 
Bee ACCEPT V., -ANCE.] 1. The act or fact of 
accepting, as a pleasure, a satisfaction of 
claim, or duty 1596 ; esp. favourable reception 
(of persons) 1596 ; belief 1669. 2. The state of 
being accepted 1649. 3. = ACCEPTATION 3. 
1716. 4. Acceptableness 1593. 5. Comm. (see 
ACCEPT v. 4.) The formal engagement to pay 
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when due; the bill itself when ‘accepted’. 
6. Law. An agreeing to the act of another by 
some act which binds the person in law 1574. 

1. A. of the Crown FREEMAN. The vocalist . . 
sang with marked a. (mod.). The assertion finds 
a. in every rank FARADAY. A of persons : 
partiality. See ACCEPT 1, quots. 2. Holiness . . 
a Condition of Final A. WESLEY. 3. The proper a. 
of the word 1857. 4. The Canon !.. A man of 
such a. BROWNING. 5. To get acceptances into 
circulation 1865. 

Acce'ptancy. 1850. [f. prec., see -ANOY.] 
Willingness to receive. MRS. BROWNING. 

Acce'ptant. 1596. [— (O)Fr. acceptant, pres. 
pple. of accepler ; see ACCEPT v., -ANT.] A. adj. 
Willingly receiving. Const. of. tB. sb. One 
who ACCEPTS; spec. the acceptor of a bill 
1596. 

Acceptation  (&:ksepté-fon. ME. [= 
(O)Fr., - late L. acceptatio; see ACCEPT V., 
-ION.] f 1. gen. — ACCEPTANCE 1. —1692. 2. 
= ACCEPTANCE 2. arch. 1594. 3. The sense in 
which a word, etc. is accepted 1614. +4. 
= ACCEPTANCE 5. 1622. 

3. The different acceptations of the word Know- 
ledge LOCKE. 

Acce:ptila‘tion. 1562. [—L. acceptilatio, 
= accepti latio a formal discharging from 
debt.) Rom. Law. The remission of a debt by 
an acquittance without payment. fig. Free 
remission. 

tAcception (@kse-pfon). ME. [-L. 
acceptio; see ACCEPT v., -IoN. Partly — (O)Fr. 
acceplion.] 1. The act of accepting —1662. 
2. A. of persons or faces. [A Hebraism, in Gr. 
mpoownodndla, L. acceptio persone.) Corrupt 
acceptance or favouritism -1677. See ACCEPT 
1. quots. 3. = ACCEPTATION 3 -1711. 

1. Acception or takyng of money CAXTON. 3. 
This A. of the term 1711. 

Access (m'ksós, @kse-s). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
accés or L. accessus approach, f. access- pa. ppl. 
stem of accedere ACCEDE. .4:ccess is now 
usual] 1. Approaching or being approached 
in various senses (see quots.) ME. 2. A way 
or means of approach. lit. and fig. 1605. 3. A 
coming as an addition (replaced by ACCES- 
SION) 1576. 4. A (sudden) coming on of illness, 
anger, etc., a fit ME. ; t spec. an ague fit 71751. 
Also fig. (mod., after Fr. accés). 

1. = + Entrance: At oura, to the pope's presence 
GARDINER. = Admittance: He  importunes 
accesse to you A.Y.L. I, i. 98. = Accessibility : 
Lord Chesterfield’s easiness of a. BOSWELL. Opp. 
to recess: The Sunnes a. and departure HEALEY. 
The a. and recess of Parliament MAY. = ACCES- 
SION: Our a. to the Crowne CHARLES I. 2. The 
Accesses of the Island MILT. Every a. to the 
conscience DALE. 3. I from. .thy looks receive 
A. in every virtue MILT. An a. of tone 1881. 4. 
The A. of Fevers HARTLEY. An a. of tone 1881. 
4. The A. of Fevers HARTLEY. An a. of paralysis 
TICKNOR. An a. of jealousy SOUTHEY. 
X Frequently written for EXCESS. Cf. sense 3. 

fence fAcce'ssive a. pressing in; accessible. 


fAccessively adv. pressingly. .cce'ssless, 
inaccessible. 
Accessary (s-ksésiri, &kse-siri), 1480. 


[-med.L. accessarius (minister secundarius 
ecclesie, Du Cange), f. as prec. +-arius -ARY!. 
The sb, is etymologically accessary, the adj. 
accessory, but in use no distinction is practic- 
able. Avccessary is the hist. pronunc.] A. 
sb. 1. One who gives his accession (formerly 
access) to an act or undertaking. In Law: 
One who aids or abets in an offence, either 
before or after the fact. 2. Anything con- 
tributory or subordinate 1534. 

1. There are no accessaries in Treason FINCH. 2. 
The attention .. is distracted by the accessaries 
MRS. JAMESON. 

B. adj. 1. Of persons : Acceding fo. In Law: 
Participant, privy 1594. t2. Of things : Sub- 
ordinate, adventitious; (repl. by ACCESSORY) 
-1091. 

1. Both houses of Parliament were , . made a. 
to the legal murders of this reign HALLAM. Hence 
o eu es consentingly. Acce'ssariness, 

rivity. 

Paccessible (&kse-sib’l), a. 1610. [- (O)Fr., 
or late L. accessibilis; see ACCESS, -IBLE.] 1. 
Capable of being used as an access (to). 2. 
Capable of being entered or reached ; get-at- 
able 1642; fig. open to the influence of (const. 
to) 1818. 

1. With one ascent A. from earth MILT. 2. Bold, 
a. coasts HOWELL. Evidence not a. to contem- 
poraries May. fig. A. to bribery 1881. Hence 
Acceissibi-lity. 


ACCIDENTAL 


Accession (ibkse:fon). 1588. [- (O)Fr., or L, 
accessio; see ACCESS, -I0N.] The action of 
going to, and its result. Hence, 1. Approach, 
admittance : = ACCESS1.1052. f2. Advance, 
arrival —1656. 3. Coming to a dignity, etc., 
esp. the throne 1769. 4. A coming to as an 
addition in various senses (see quots.) 1588; 
esp. (Law) Addition to property by natural 
growth or artificial improvement, which the 
owner acquires by Accession 1768. +5. A 
coming on of disease, etc. = ACCESS 4. —1827. 

1. A. of air SIR H. Davy, of solar light KANE, 
4. — Joining: The a. of piety to patience T. 
ADAMS. = Assent: A. to an affair SIR J. MELVIL. 
Deed of A., in Sc, Law, a deed by which creditors 
bind themselves to concur in a trust executed by 
their debtor for the general behoof. = Addition: 
A. of strength WELLESLEY. A. to a library 
HALLAM. 5. Accessions of folly SOUTHEY. Hence 
Acce'ssional a. additional. 

|| Accessit. Short for PROXIME ACCESSIT. 

Accessory (m-ksésori, dbkse:sori) 1549. 
[7 med.L. accessorius, -orium, f. a8 ACCESS + 
-orius -ORY. Partly through (O)Fr. accessoire. 
See ACCESSARY.] A. adj. 1. Of things: Com- 
ing as an accession; additional 1618. 2. = 
ACCESSARY a. 1. 

B. sb. l. An accessory thing; an adjunct 
1549, 2. = ACCESSARY sb. 1. 

1. All pleasures else I accessories call HOLLAND. 
2. Accessories to his bold riot MILT. Hence Ac- 
cessorial a. supplementary. Accessorily adv. 
additionally, Accessoriness, secondary charac- 


ter. 

|| Acciaccatura (attfa:kkütü-rà). 1876. [It.] 
Mus. A. ‘grace’, consisting of a small note 
performed quickly before an essential note of 
a melody ; a ‘crush-note’. 

tAvccidence’. ME. [-OFr.,-L. acci- 
dentia sb. fem. what happens, chance; see 
ACCIDENT, -ENCE, -ENCY.] Hap; fortuitous 
circumstance —1811. Hence Accide'ntial, a. 
non-essential. . 

Accidence' (æ'ksidëns). 1509. [-L. acci- 
dentia (tr. Gr. mopemóueva accompanying 
things), n.pl. of accidens ACCIDENT, taken as 
fem. sing. ; see -ENCE.] 1. That part of Gram- 
mar which treats of the Accidents or inflex- 
ions of words. 2, Hence, The rudiments of 
any subject 1502. 

1. Aske him some questions in his A. Merry W, 
1v. i, 16. 2. The Accedence of Armorie 1562. 

Accident (w-ksidént) ME. [-(O)Fr., f. 
accident-, pres. ppl. stem of L. accidens (in 
late L. use, accident or chance), f. accidere 
happen, f. ad AC-- cadere fall; see -ENT.] 
I, Anything that happens. 1. tAn event; 
esp. an unforeseen contingency; a disaster 
ME. 2. Chance, fortune. (By a. — L. per 
accidens.) 1490. t3. Med. An unfavourable 
symptom —1071. t4. A casual appearance or 
effect —1705. 5. An irregularity in the land- 
scape 1870. 

1. Of mouing Accidents by Flood and Field Oth. 
1. iii. 135. The chapter of accidents : the unforeseen 
course of events. A railway a., insurance against 
accidents (mod.). 2. By a. or design FREEMAN. 
4. Non a. for noon adversité Was seyn in hir 
CHAUCER. 5. Taking advantage of every a. of 
the ground 1878. 

II. That which is present by chance, and 80 
non-essential. 1. Logic. An attribute which 
is not part of the essence ME. 2. Hence, any 
non-essential accompaniment. 3. Her. A 
note or mark that may be retained or omitted 
in a coat of arms 1610. t4. Gram. pl. (L. 
accidentia.) The changes, such as gender, 
number, case, etc., to which words are subject. 
—1612. Now ACCIDENCE. 

1. Whan the breed is conuerted into the .. body 
of our lord the accidentes abyden|. . whytnesse, 
roundenesse and sauoure CAXTON. 2. The brilliant 
accidents of birth, beauty [etc.] DISRAELI. Hence 
pA a, fortuitous; non-essential, 
fAccidentarilly adv, A'ccidented ppl. a, 
characterized by accidents. (Cf. Fr. accidenté.) 

fA'ccident, a. 1509. [-L. accident-, 
accidens (see prec.) befalling, accidental.] 
Accidental. Hence tA'ccidently adv. by 
chance : non-essentially. 

Accidental (wksidentál) ME. [-late L. 
accidentalis; see ACCIDENT, -AL'; of. Fr. 
accidentel (XV1).] A. adj. 1. Happening by, or 
pertaining to, chance; casual, fortuitous 
1506. 2. Logic. Pertaining to accidents; non- 
essential 1553. 3, Incidental, subsidiary 1386. 

1. The jury..find only a. death (mod.). ay. 
sinn’s not accidentall, but a Trade Meas. for M. 


ACCIDIE 


1. i. 149. 2. The propositions in which accidents 
were predicated of it [the subject] were < 

a. MILL. 3. A. benefits JOHNSON. A 

sharps, flats, naturals (Mus.); so called only when 
they occur bel 


ary lights; effects of 
daylight’, FAIRHOLT. 

B. sb. a. A casual property, see A 2. b. 
Mus. A sharp, flat, or natural, occurring not 
at the commencement, but before a particular 
note; see A 3 (quots.). C. Painting. pl. Those 
unusual effects produced by artificial light, 
proceeding from a fire, candle, etc, Hence 
Accide'ntalism, in Painting, the effect 
produced by a. lights; Med. a system which 
treats disease as an a. modification of health. 
A'ccidenta-lity = ACCIDENTALNESS. Acci- 
de-ntally adv. by chance; t non-essentially. 
Accide'ntalness, the quality or fact of 


being a. 

tAccidie. ME. [-AFr. accidie = OFr. 
accide, - med. L. accidia, alt. of late L. acédia 
-Gr. dxņôla listlessness. Cf. AcEDY.] Sloth, 
torpor. 

The synne of Accidie CHAUCER. 

Accipenser, see ACIPENSER. 

fAccipient, ppl. a. [— accipient-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. accipere; see ACCEPT v., -ENT.] 
“One who receives.’ (Dicts.) 

|| Accipiter (&ksi-pitor). 1874. [L.] 1. Zool. 
A bird of prey, one of the Accipitres, or 
Raptores. 2. Surg. A bandage for the nose, 
resembling a hawk's claw. Hence Acci'pi- 
tral a. rapacious; keen-sighted. Acci- 
pitrine a. hawk-like. 

Accise, earlier form of EXCISE; 
ASSIZE, 

|| Acci*smus. 1753. [mod.L., — Gr. deopós, 
f. d«wi(«oba. affect indifference.) Rhet. A 
feigned refusal of something desired. 

fAcci'te, v. 1506. [— accit-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. accire summon, f. ad AC- +ciëre call; see 
CITE v.) 1. To summon —1674. 2. To quote 
-10631. 3. To excite —1037. 

1. Stanislaus. . whom. . valour accited, .into 
the Tauric flelds MILT. 3. To a. So ravenous . .an 
Appetite B. JONS. 

Acclaim (üklé^m), v. ME. [In branch II 
= L, acclamare to applaud, f. ad AC- + clamare 
to shout, w.sp. assim, to CLAIM v.; in branch 
I from med.L. sense to claim.) f I. To lay 
claim to 1717. 

II. 1. To applaud 1633; to name with ap- 
plause as 1749. 2. intr. To shout applause 
1652. 3. trans. To shout; spec. to utter an 
ACCLAMATION 1690. 

1. To a, speeches 1881, The..high Gods.. 
Acclaimed her vietress SWINBURNE. 3. Acclaim- 
ing, ‘Glory be to Thee, O Lord’ 1690. Hence 
Acclaim, a shout of applause. poet. Acclaim- 
able a, Acclai-mer. cla*matory a. 

Acclamation (eklimé':fon). 1541. [-L. 
acclamatio; see prec., -ATION.] 1. The action 
of acclaiming. ta. Calling to. b. Loud or 
eager approval, or shouting 1585. 2. An 
exclamation : t &. of dislike; t b. of approval. 
Hence €. Approbation however expressed 
1541. t3. Rhet. A brief isolated sentence in 
a discourse, emphasizing what precedes it 
-1675. 

1. To sing with a. unto the Lord ABP. SANDYS. 
b. The general a. of all the powers JOHNSON. [A 
Bill by a. FROUDE. 2. That sad a., Blessed 
are the wombs which bare not 1673. The acclama- 
tions of the soldiers proclaimed him Emperor 
GIBBON, 3. Plain a. of Amen MILT. 

Acclimata‘tion. 1859. [— Fr., f. acclimater ; 
Bee next, -ATION.] = ACCLIMATIZATION. 

Acclimate (ükloimét), v. 1792. (-Fr. 
acclimater, f. à to, AC- + climat CLIMATE 
sb.] = ACOLIMATIZE, now more common. lit. 
and fig. Hence Accli'matable a. Accli-- 
matement (rare). 

Acclimation (sklimé'-Jon), 1853. (f. prec. 
+-I0N, on analogy of narrate, narration; see 
-ATE', -ATION.] = ACCLIMATIZATION, 

Acclimatization (akloi:mateizé'-fon). 1830. 
[f. next + -ATION.] 1. The process of habitua- 
ting, or being habituated, to a new climate. 
Also attrib. 2. A thing which has been acclima- 
tized. 

1. A. gardens J. BULLER. 2. The turkey . , one of 
our best acclimatisations OWEN. 

Acclimatize (ăkləi'matəiz), v. 


1830. [f. 
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Fr. acclimater ACOLIMATE + -IZE.] To babitu- 
ate, or become habituated, to a new or 


Hence Accli-vitous a. 

Accli-vous, a. 1731. [f. L. acclivus (see prec.) 
3-0U8.] Sloping upward. 

Accloy (ükloi-), v. arch. [ME. acloy — OFT. 
encloyer (mod. enclouer) :- med.L. inclavare 
drive in a nail, f. in in +clavare to nail, f. L, 
clavus nail. Later aphet. to CLOY. For ME. 
a--OFr. en-, see A- pref. 10; for the sp. 
accloy, cf. A- pref. 7.) 1. To prick with a nail, 
shoeing à horse; to lame. lit, and fig. 2. To 
stop up an aperture as with a nail, etc.; to 
obstruct, clog, choke 1430. 3. To overfill ME. ; 
to nauseate 1519; to weary 1530. 

2. The laws by which the flesh Accloys the spirit 
BROWNING. 3. Accloyed with bribes PAYNELL, 
PU M JEWEL. Hence Acclo'ying vòl. sb. over- 


ing. 

Accoast, v.; accoasting, vbl. sb. The 
older ff. of ACCOST, ACCOSTING, in the sense of 
coast, border upon. 

f Accoitl, v. [~ OFr. acoillir (mod. accueillir) 
i= med.L. accolligere to associate, f. ad A0- 
+ L. colligere gather. See Cot, v.',*.] To 
collect. (Only in Spenser.) Accoi'l, sb. rare. 
{-OFr, acoil (mod. accueil).] Reception. 

Accolade (ekolé'-d, akola-d). 1628. [= Fr., 
-Pr. acolada, f. Rom. *accollare embrace 
about the neck, f. L. ad + collum neck; see 
next, -ADE.] 1. prop. An embrace; the tech- 
nical name of the salutation, consisting at 
different times of an embrace, a kiss, or a 
blow on the shoulders with the flat of asword, 
marking the bestowal of knighthood. 2. 
Mus. A vertical line or brace, used to couple 
two or more staves 1882, 

1. Could [the Pope] receive [the Czar] with . . an 
insincere a. WISEMAN. Hence Accola'ded ppl. a. 


knighted. 
t Acco'll, v. [ME. acole - OFr. acoler z= 
Rom. *accollare (see prec.); sp. assim, to 


later Fr. accoller (mod. accoler).) To embrace 
71557. 

Accolled, ppl. a. 1723. [f. AccoLL. Fr. 
accolé is more used.) Her. 1. Collared, gorged. 
2. Intertwined. 3. Conjoined, united, jugate, 
as two shields, two lozenges, or two busts 
ona coin. var. A'ccollated. 


t Accommodate, ppl. a. 1525. [-L. 
accommodatus, pa. pple. of accommodare ; see 
next, -ATE*.] Suited; suitable, fit. 

Accommodate (üko:mode't), v. 1531. [- 
accommodat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. accommodare, 
f. ad AC- -- commodus fitting; see -ATE*.] 1. To 
ascribe fittingly (a thing to a person) —1676; 
to adjust (one thing or person (o another); 
t intr. to adapt oneself to -1677; to show the 
correspondence of one thing to another; to 
make consistent (const. to, tunto, t with) 
1603. 2. To adjust, reconcile (things or per- 
sons); to bring to agreement 1597; intr, to 
come to terms 1648. +3. To fit (a thing for 
use); to repair (Fr. raccommoder) —1812; to 
facilitate —1703. 4. To fit or furnish a person 
with 1597; to oblige 1603; esp. with lodgings, 
ete. 1715. 3 

1. To a. the eye to different distances BREWSTER. 
The intention of Poets, unto which they a. their 
verses HOLLAND. 2. To a. a quarrel 1677, opinions 
MACAULAY. I hope we shall a. with the Danes 
1801. 3. Well accommodated for our lodgment 
HENRY. To a. a cure MASSINGER. 4. A Souldier 
is better accommodated, then with a wife 2 Hen. 
IV, m, ii. 72. To a. with cash for a cheque (mod.). 
The honour of accommodating [the Queen] at hi 
house 1772. Hence Acco‘mmodable a. suitable. 
1Accormmodately adr. 1 Acco-mmodateness. 
Accommodating ròl. sb. the action of the vb.; 
ppl. a. suiting; hence, adj. affording accommoda- 
tion ; pliant, conciliatory ; pliable, open to corrup- 
tion. Acco'mmodatingly adv. Acco-mmoda- 
tor, he who, or that which, accommodates. 

Accommodation (üko:móde^-on). 1604. 
[- (O)Fr., or L. accommodatio, f. accommodare ; 
See prec., -ION.} 1. The action of accommo- 
dating, or the being accommodated ; adapta- 
tion, adjustment 1644. 2. Adaptation of a 
Word, expression, or system to something 
different from its original purpose 1724. 


ACCOMPLISH 


3. Self-adaptation; obligingness 1768. 4, An 
arrangement of a dispute; a settlement, 
compromise 1645. 5. The supplying with 
what is requisite. 6. Anything which sup- 
plies a want, or affords aid or refreshment; 


esp. lodgings and entertainment at an inn, 
etc. 1604. 7. Pecuniary aid in an emergency; 
a loan 1824. 

1. The a. of the eye to the vision of external 
objects BREWSTER. 2. The adaptation or a. of a 
propheey TRENCH. 3. His object in these accom- 
modations was [etc.] HALLAM. 4. An a. between 
the belligerents PRESCOTT. 5. The a. of life JOHN- 
SON, 6. gress .. is from necessaries to accom- 
modations REYNOLDS. A. for our sick men 
CROMWELL, The Hummums .. has good accom- 
modations PORTER. 7. An a. of £100 from 
Ballantine LOCKHART. 

Phrases. Accommodation Bill, a bill not repre- 
senting an actual commercial transaction, but for 
the purpose of raising money on credit. Accom- 
modation land; land, generally in the neighbour- 
hood of a town or fair, having a special rental 
value owing to its being required by some one, 
to whom it is let temporarily, for the purposes of 
his business or propert; . land let to a butcher, 
to fatten his stock for killing, or the like. Accom: 
modation price: the price, always in excess of 
fon iens agricultural] rental value, paid for such 
land. 


Accommodative (ükomóde'tiv), a. 1841. 


|f. ACCOMMODATE v. + -IVE.] Tending to 
accommodate, Hence Acco‘mmoda:tive- 
ness. 


t Acco*mpanable, -iable, a. 1548, [2 OFr. 
acompagnable, f. acompagner ACCOMPANY 
+ -able -ABLE ; cf. COMPANABLE.] Companion- 
able. 

Accompaniment (ike mpinimént). 1744. 
{= (O)Fr. accompagnement, f. as prec.; see 
-MENT.] 1. Anything that accompanies; 
something attending or added, by way of 
ornament, for symmetry, or the like 1756, 
2. Mus. The subsidiary part or parts, instru- 
mental or vocal, added for the sake of effect 
to a musical composition; esp. the instru- 
mental part which sustains the voice 1744. 
3. Her. The belt, mantlings, etc., applied 
about the shield, by way of ornament, 

Accompany (iko:mpani), v. 1460. [-(O)Fr. 
accompagner, f. a- A- 7 compaign COM- 
PANION sb.'; later assim. to COMPANY.] 1. 
t To add or conjoin fo —1587; to send (or 
give) with the addition of 1629; t refl. to unite 
oneself with -1650. t2. intr. (refl. pron. 
omitted.) To keep company with ; euphem, to 
cohabit with —1760; absol. to combine —1577. 
3. trans. (with omitted.) t'To keep company 
with ; euphem. to cohabit with —1660; to con- 
voy, escort, attend c. 1460; used fig. of things 
personified 1477. 4. To go with as an attri- 
bute or attendant phenomenon 1731. 5. 
Mus. To a. (singing, a piece, the singer): 
To join a singer or player by singing or play- 
ing an accompaniment. 

1. With fresh souldiours to them accompanied 
Foxe. To a. the word with a blow (mod.). 3. Shee 
.. bid her..accompanie her solitarie father 
SmNEY. The ladies accompanied the gentlemen 
in hunting parties STRUTT. Accompanied by his 
wife FREEMAN. Déjeuner, accompanied by half 
a bottle of Bordeaux HAMERTON. 4. The ejections 
Of scorie were accompanied by bellowings 
PHILLIPS. 

Accompanied now takes by with personal of 
active agents, with only when the agency is 
secondary. Hence Acco'mpanier. LAMB. AC- 
co'mpanist, -yist. Acco'mpanying vil. sh. 
going, or acting with; or giving as an accompani- 
ment, esp. in Music; ppl. a. attending ; attached, 
appended. 

t Acco-mplement. 1587. [f. Ac- + COMPLE- 
MENT (in obs. sense II. 1, 2); cf. t accomple- 
ment (XVII) = COMPLIMENT sb. & v.) Anything 
that completes or perfects; see ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT. 

Accomplice (ake-mplis). 1485. [alt. of 
COMPLICE, prob. by association w. accompany.) 
An associate in crime or guilt. Const. of; also 
with the criminal, in the crime. Also playfully 
(rare). 

An a. of [Catiline's] Crime DRYDEN. Our.. 
Generall, And .. his accomplices SHAKS. Hence 
Acco'mpliceship (rare), Accompli'city (rare), 
the state of being an a. 

Accomplish (üko-mplif)) v. ME. [- OFT. 
acompliss-, extended stem of acomplir (mod. 
ace-),—(w. change of suffix) Rom. *accom- 
plére f. ad, Ac- + L. complere fill, complete: 


ACCOMPLISHED 


see COMPLISH, -ISH*. The hist. pronunce. is 
ako-mplif.) 1. trans. To perform, carry out. 
t intr. -1509. 2. To complete (a work 1477, 
time 1574, a distance 1855) 3. To equip 
completely 1588. 4. To perfect in mental 
acquirementa; to finish off 1475. 

1. The desire accomplished is sweet to the soule 
Prov. 13:19. 2. To a. seuentie yeeres Dan. 9: 2, 
half a league or more PRESCOTT. 3. The 
Armourers accomplishing the Knights Hen. V, IV. 
Chor. 12. 4. Thou art a Gentleman: .. well- 
accomplish'd Two Gent. IV. ili. 13. Hence Ac- 
co'mplishable 4. practicable, Acco*mplisher. 

Accomplished (üko:mplift), ppl. a. 1475. 
[f. prec.) 1. Fulfilled, completed 1577. 2. 
Perfect ; esp. in acquirements, etc. 1475. t3. 
Fully versed in. 

1, Not yet eight years a. HOLINSHED. A. service 
SovTHEY. 2. An a. courtier Cymb. I. v. 103, A. 
speaking is an art BLACKIE. 

Accomplishment (ikg:mplifmént). 1460. 
[f, ACCOMPLISH + -MENT. after Fr. accomplisse- 
ment.] 1. The action of accomplishing, or the 
being accomplished ; completion. 2. The act 
of perfecting, or the being perfected; per- 
fection 1561. 3. An achievement or attain- 
ment 1599. 4. Anything that completely 
equips, as accoutrement; in mod. use, an 
ornamental attainment or acquirement; 
occas. a superficial acquirement. 

1. The A. of the Duke of York's marriage with 
the princess of Modena JOHNSON. 2. The finishing 
stroke and very A. of Virtue SHAFTESBURY. 3. A 
harmony—the a. of correct and. vigilant judge- 
ment Mrs, RADCLIFFE. 4. The external Accom- 
plishments of Kingly prosperity MILT. To fold 
and seal a letter adroitly is not the lowest of 
accomplishments DE QUINCEY. 

Accompt, v. and sb., arch. f. ACCOUNT. 
Accomptant, arch. f. ACCOUNTANT. Ac- 
compter, obs. f. Accounler (ACCOUNT v.). 

Accord (ük)'ad), v. OE. [- OFr. acorder 
(mod. ace-):- Rom. * accordare f. L. ad Ac-, 
after concordare CONCORD v.] lif. To bring 
heart to heart. 1. tírans. To cause to agree, 
to reconcile (persons) —1702; trefi. and pass. 
to reconcile oneself with —1786; to compose 
(quarrels or differences) ME.; tto attune to 
~1663. 2. intr. (refi. pron. suppressed). To 
come to an agreement (see quots.) ME.; fto 
agree lo, to assent or consent fo —1074; of 
things : To bein harmony with ME. ; t impers. 
to be suitable or proper (L. convenit) —1556. 
3. (rans. (prep. omitted). t To agree upon 
—1076; to agree to grant; hence, in 19th c., 
to grant fo, to award. 

1. We wolde gladly acorde you and hym Lp. 
BERNERS. Musyque accordeth alle thinges CAX- 
TON. To a. a difference LONGF. 2. Two dogges 
and one bone Maye never a. in one 1500. We may 

.n. with the Emperour HOLCROFT. To a. in 
common sentiments HALE. To. a. of the time to 
begin H. SMrTH. So upon. TWith subord. el.: I 
acord wel that it ys so CHAUCER. You, to his love 
must a. A.F.L. v. iv. 139. His principles and 
practice do not a. well together (mod.). Do that 
thyng quhilk accords 1556. 3. All business being 
thus accorded 1676. The glimpses of eternity To 
saints accorded WorDsw. Hence Acco'rdable a. 
accordant; reconcilable, Acco'rdancy, agree- 
ment. Acco'rded ppl. a, reconciled; granted. 
Acco'rder, one who agrees, or bestows. Acco'rd- 
ment, reconcilement. 

Accord (ükó:1d). ME. [- OFr. acord (mod. 
ace-), f. acorder (prec.)) 1. Reconciliation; 
concurrence of opinion, will or action; 
consent ME. 2. A formal act of reconcilia- 
tion; atreaty ME. 3. Law. An extrajudicial 
&rrangement 1625. 4. Harmonious corre- 
spondence, e.g. of colours and tints; esp. of 
sounds: Agreement in pitch and tone; har- 


mony ME. +5, Assent to a proposal; per- 
mission —1602. 
1. True A. is an Union of .. the Will and 


Affections R. JONES. Family a. COWPER. A. of. 
hands and back and forward steps WORDSW. To 
be of, at a. with: to agree with. With (tof) one 
a.: with unanimity. 2. The pees and the acord 
y made..CAXTON. A general a. with Holland 
MoTLEY. 4. The ayres and accords of the Harpe 
BACON. 5. This gentle and unforced a. of Hamlet 
Haml. 1. ii. 123. Of (+ by, t on) one's own a.: of one's 
own motion. 

t Accord, adv. or a. ME. [shortened f. 
pa. pple. accorded.) In accord. CHAUCER, 

Accordance (ákódáns) ME. [-OFr. 
acordance, f. acorder ACCORD v.; see -ANCE.] 
The state of being in accord, or the act of 
agreeing or granting; harmony ; conformity. 
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The accordaunce Of . . songe Rom. Rose 498. The 
degree of a, PHILLIPS. Jn a. with (rarely to): in 
conformity to. 

Accordant (ükó-dánt), a. ME. [-OFr., 
pres, pple. of acorder AccorD v.] 1, Con- 
formable fo, with. 2. absol. t Concurring in 
mind, agreeable —1599; agreeing in action or 
motion; esp. of sounds: harmonious 1764. 
t3. Appropriate, fitting —1574. 

A. with reason FABYAN, with the pride of 
London Miss YONGE. 2. If hee found her a. Much 
Ado 1. i, 14, A.strings R. LLOYD, action KING- 
LAKE, 3. With warrantie a. Littleton's Ten. Hence 
Acco'rdantly adv. 

According (ákó-1din), ppl. a. and adv. ME. 
[f. AcconD v. ---ING*.] ppl. adj. t1. Corre- 
sponding fo —1532. 2. absol. Agreeing in nature 
or action; consentient 1450. f 3. Appropriate, 
fitting —1674. 4. adv. tabsol. = ACCORD- 
INGLY 4. 

2. Thís a. voice of national wisdom BURKE. The 
a. hearts of men TENNYSON. 4. Thou [hast] a 
stubborne soule. . And squar'st thy life a. Meas. 
for M. v.i. 487. Phr. According as: exactly or just 
as, According fo: in a manner consistent with ; 
suitably to. 

Accordingly (ak@-1dinli), adv. ME. [f. 
prec. + LY'.] t1. Harmoniously —1514. t2. 
Becomingly, suitably —1634. t3. In the order 
specified; respectively —1603. 4, In accord- 
ance with the premises; correspondingly 
1599; in natural sequence 1688. 

4. When yon have seene more . . proceed a. Much 
Ado mm. ii. 125. Phr. t Accordingly to: conform- 
ably to. Accordingly as: just as. 

Accordion (ak@-adion). ^ 1842.  [-G. 
akkordion, f. Yt. accordare tune (an instru- 
ment)---ion, as in orchestrion.] A portable 
musical hand-instrument, consisting of a 
small pair of bellows and a range of keys, 
which on being presséd admit wind to metal 
reeds, Also as adj., folding like an a. Hence 
Acco'rdionist. 

Accost (ăkọ'st), v. 1578. [— Fr. accoster — It, 

re:- Rom. *accostare, f. L, ad AC- 
+costa rib side. Formerly often spelt 
accoast, after coast.) t 1. inir. To lie alongside 

—1611; trans. to border on —1662; to go along- 
side of, to Coast —1603. t2. refl. To accost 
oneself with, keep beside (rare); intr. to draw 
near fo -1635. 3. trans. To approach for any 
purpose; to face; to make up to. arch. 1599. 
4. To address 1612. 5. To solicit in the street 
for an improper purpose 1887. 

1. trans. If his land accosteth the sea FULLER. 
3. A. is front her, boord her, woe her, assail her 
Tw. Night 1. iii. 53. 4. [They] thus . . a. him soon 
Mitr. Hence Acco'st sb. salutation, Acco'stable 
a, ready to accost; approachable. Acco'sted ppl. 
a. Her. placed side by side. Acco'sting rbi. sh. ta 
coming alongside : advance (towards intercourse). 
tAcco'stment, the action of accosting. 

|| Accouche (aku-f, ákau'tf), v. 1867. [- Fr. 
accoucher; see A- pref. 7, Couch v.) To act as 
midwife. 

|| Accouchement (akufman, aku-fmént, 
akau‘t{mént) 1809. [Fr., f. accoucher; see 
prec., -MENT.] Delivery in child-bed. 

|| Accoucheur (akufó'-) 1759. [Fr., f. as 
prec. + -eur -OR 2.] A man midwife; also 
formerly = next. 

|| Accoucheuse (akuJé:z, -3-z). 
fem. of prec.) A midwif 

+ Accounsel, v. ME. [- OFr. aconseillier, f. 
a A- pref. 7+conseillier COUNSEL v.] To 
COUNSEL 1649. 

Account (ákau:nt), v. [ME. acunte, acounte 
— OFr, acunter, aconter, f. &- A- pref. 7  conter. 
Count v. Formerly also a(c)compt : see next.) 
t1. To count, count up —1582; absol. -1776; 
to calculate, reckon —1788; to reckon in 1826. 
Also with to, ton, tthat. 2. intr. To render 
or receive an account ME.; trans. to render 
account of 1614; to render an account for 
trust moneys; to explain; to answer for (see 
quots.) 1079. 3. trans. To estimate, value, 
hold (a thing to be so and so). Also with inf. 
or subord. cl. So, to account of; to think 
much, etc. of a thing. ME. t4. To narrate. 
trans. and intr. ME. 
er] must be able to . . a. A. SMITH. 
..is accounted from the year of the 
flight of Mahomet . . from Mecca 1788. All sorts 
of graces accounted to you D. JERROLD. 2. Ram- 
narain was ready to a. fairly Jas. MILL. All 
receipts should be accounted to a flnance com- 
mittee M. PATTISON. At once accounting for his 
deep arrears DRYDEN. To a. for the greater cold 


1807. (Fr. 


ACCOUNTANT 


TYNDALL. The terrier accounted for one, the 
keeper for another THACKERAY. 3. [I] therein doe 
a. my selfe well paid Merch, V. Iv. i, 417. Wee are 
accounted as sheepe Rom. 8:36. hese are 
nothing to be accounted of I. TAYLOR. Hence 
Accou'nted ppl. a. reckoned. 1 Accou'nter, one 
who accounts or narrates. Accou'nting (vbl. sb. 
Mor also attrib.; with for: answering for, 
explaining; ppl. a. tcounting; that keeps accounts 
(arch.). Accou'ntment, the work of accounting, 
responsibility. 

Account (ákau:nt), sb. [ME. acunt, acount 
—AFr. acunt, OFr. acont, later a(c)compt, 
f. acunter ; see prec. The former var. accompt, 
like the French, is assim. to L. computum.) 
1. Counting, reckoning, caleulation ME. 2. 
A statement of moneys received and paid, 
with calculation of the balance; also one of 
the heads under which accounts are kept in 
a ledger ME.; the preparing a statement of 
money transactions 1646, 3, A reckoning in 
one’s favour; advantage 1611. 4. A statement 
of the administration of money in trust 1513; 
hence, a statement as to responsibilities 
generally ; answering for conduct, e.g. on the 
Last Day ME.; talso in same sense pl. was 
used as sing. a. of money -—1762; b. of 
responsibility or conduct —1564. 5. Law. 
A writ or action against a bailiff, receiver, 
etc., who refuses to render account 1022. 
6. Estimation, consideration, importance 
ME. 7. A relation, report or description 
1614. 

1. Quick at accounts (mod.). T'o cast accounts, to 
make calculations. Money of a, denominations of 
money used in reckoning only. 2. At many times. 
I brought in my accompts Timon 11. ii. 142. To 
open or close an a. with one. To re or send in 
an a.: to give a statement of money due. A. 
current: a running account. Joint a.: one entered 
into by two parties not otherwise in partnership, 
To keep accounts (pl.). To balance or square ac- 
counts: to pay or receive the balance shown. Cash 
A., Suspense A., ete. For the a, (Stock Exchange): 
not for cash, but for settlement on the next 
settling-day. In a. with: in relations requiring the 
keeping of an a. with. To place or pass to a.: to 
debit or credit a person's a. with, For a. of: to be 
accounted to for. On a.: as an interim payment 
on à. of something in process. On one’s a.: in his 
behalf and at his expense. On one's own a. On a. 
of: because of; tconcerning. Commissioners of 
public a, HALLAM, 3. Wherein they expected to 
find their own a. SWIrT. A kind which cannot be 
turned to any a, HT. MARTINEAU. 4. The ordinary 
cannot demand accompt for them PERKINS. 
Claudio shall render me a deere a. Much Ado IV. 
i. 338. He has gone to his a. MARRYAT. To give 
a. of: to account for, To give a good a. of: to be 
successful with. Accompts to be made to the King 
LAMBARDE. We shall render an accompts for 


their] lives BECON. 5. A. does not lie against an 

infant TOMLINS. 6. A Scholler. .of good accompt 
B. JONS. To make a. of, to esteem. To take (into) 
a. (of): to notice, To leave out of a. To lay one's a. 
with (on, for): to reckon upon. (Orig. Sc.) 7. An 
accompt of m; re voyage CAMPION, He trusted 
nobody’s a. of it Dickens. Hence f Accourntless 
a. beyond count; D AO 

attrib. and Comb. A.-book, one prepared for the 
PW of accounts. A. day, day of reckoning. 
A, Sales, a detailed account of the sale of a parcel 
of goods. 

t Account, pa. pple. 1548. 
COUNTED. 

Accountable (ükauntüb'), a. 1588. [= 
AFr. accountable; see ACCOUNT v., -ABLE; 
ef. OFr. acomplable.] 1. Liable to be called to 
account ; responsible (to, for) 1583 ; also simply 
1642. +2. To be counted on -1709. t3. Tobe 
computed —1589; attributable fo —1681. 4. 
Explicable. (Cf. unaccountable.) 1665. Also 
with for 1745. 

1. I am a. to no man STEELE. A. to the volunteer 
for the residue of the sum WELLINGTON. 4. A very 
a. obstinacy GEO. Eliot. Hence Accoun:ta- 
bility, Accou'ntableness, responsibility (fo, 
for), Accourntably adv. 

Accountant (ükauntünt). 1453. [-Law 
Fr., use of pres. pple. of OFr. aconter; see 
ACCOUNT v., -ANT.] t A. adj. Giving or liable 
to give an account —1649. 

B. sb. 1. One accountable or responsible. In 
Law, the defendant in action of Account 
1453. 2. One who counts; a calculator 1646. 
3. One who professionally makes up ac- 
counts; an officer in a public office who has 
charge of the accounts 1539. t 4. A narrator 
—1655. 

1. Any crown debtor ora. to the crown WILLIAMS. 
It is no plea by an a. that he was robbed TOMLINS. 
2. He is an excellent A. STEELE, 3. A.-General, 


Short f. A0- 


ACCOUPLE 


the'superintending accountant in various public 
offices. Skilful accountants JEVONS. ence 
Accountancy, the art or practice of an a. 
Accou'ntantship, the office of an a. 

t Accou'ple, v. 1486. [- OFr. acopler (mod. 
accoupler)to join in a couple :- Rom. *accopu- 
lare f. ad Ac- + L. copulare; see COUPLE v. 
Sp. refash. as in Fr.) To couple —1635. 
Accou:plement. 1483. [- Fr.] fl. The 
action of coupling; marriage union —1594. 2. 
In Carpentry. A tie or brace. t Accou'pling, 
vbl. sb. 1525. [f. ACCOUPLE.] Coupling; esp. 
union in marriage. 

t Accou'rage, v. [- OFr. aco(u)ragier, var. 
of encoragier ENCOURAGE v., f. a (cf. A- pref. 7) 
+ coragier f. corage COURAGE sb.] To en- 
courage. SPENSER. 

t Accou'rt, v. [f. COURT v. ; see A- pref. 11.] 
To court. SPENSER. 

Accoutre (Akü-ter, v. 1606. [-(O)Fr. 
accoutrer, earlier acoustrer orig. to equip gen. 
(ater, with clothing) f. a- A- pref. 7 + 
cousture (mod. couture) sewing :- Rom. 
*consutura, f. L. consut-, pa. ppl. stem of 
consuere sew together; see CON-, SEW v.!] 
To equip, array. 

Aptly accoustred, and armed Cap-a-pe DEKKER. 
He accoutred me with other necessaries SWIFT. 
Hence Accou'tred ppl. a. (The only part of the 
vb. much used.) 

Accoutrement (ükZztermént) 1549. [= 
Fr. accoutrement, taccoustrement; see prec., 
-MENT.] 1, Apparel, outfit, equipment. (Usu. 
pl. Milit. Equipments other than arms and 
dress. 2. The process of accoutring or being 
accoutred 1598. 

Point deuice in your accoustrements A.¥.L. m, 
m 402. The war-contractor and the a.-maker 


f Accoy, v. ME. [—OFr. acoier, f. a (A- 
pref. 7) + coi quiet; see Coy a. & vb.) To 
quiet; hence, to soothe, to silence, or daunt 
-1047. 

With kind words accoyd SPENSER. 

t Accrea'se, v. ME. [- OFr. acreiss-, tonic 
stem of aereistre (mod.  accroílre):- L. 
accrescere increase f. ad AO- + crescere grow. 
Superseded by  INOREASE.] To increase. 
trans and intr. Hence Accrea'se sb. increase. 

Accredit (ükre:dit), v. 1620. [-Fr. ac- 
créditer (earlier acr-), f. a- A- pref. 7 + crédit 
CREDIT, after phr. mettre à crédit, lit. ‘put to 
credit’.] 1. To put into credit, to set forth as 
credible; to vouch for 1620. 2. To furnish 
with eredentials; to authorize as an envoy. 
Const. to, at. 1794. 

1. His censure will (to use the new. .phrase) a. 
his praises COWPER. Phr. To a. one with some- 
thing; to vouch for it as his. Mr. Bright .. was 
accredited with having said [etc.] 1880. 2. 
Accredited at St. Petersburg KINGLAKE. var. 
tAccreditate v., whence Accreditation, the 
action of accrediting, or being accredited." Ac- 
credited ppl. a. furnished with credentials; 
authoritatively sanctioned. 

Accrementitial (s:kriménti-fal), a. 1879. 
[- Fr. acerémentitiel, f, ntition; see 
next, and cf. -IAL.] Biol. Pertaining to accre- 
mentition. 

Accrementition (e:kriménti-fon). 
[- Fr. accrémentition, f. med.L. m 
increase + -ition -ITION.] Biol. Organic growth, 
by development of blastema, or by fission 
of cells; = ACCRETION. 

Accresce (ükre:s), v. 1634. [- L. accrescere, 
f. ad AO- + crescere grow; cf. ACOREASE.] 1. 
To accrue (in Rom. Law). t2. trans. To 
add to 1052. Hence Accre'scence, continu- 
ous growth ; an accretion. Accre'scency, an 
accretion. Accre'scent a. growing continu- 
ously ; Bot. growing larger after flowering. 

Accrete (akri-t), v. 1784. [— accret- pa.ppl. 
stem of L. accrescere; see prec.] 1. intr. To 
grow together by adhesion; to grow to 1869. 
2. trans. To cause to grow or unite fo 1871. 

Accrete, ppl. a. 1824. [— L. accretus, pa. 
pple. of accrescere ACCRESCE v.] 1. Formed by 
accretion ; factitious. 2. Bot. Grown together; 
said of parts normally separate 1847. 

Accretion (akri-Jon). 1615. [- L. accretio; 
see prec., -ION.] 1. Continued growth. 2. The 
growing together of particles, or of parts 
normally separate 1655; anything so formed 
1873. 3. The process of growth by external 
addition 1626. 4, The adhesion of external 
matter or things so as to cause increase 1713; 
that which so adheres, an extraneous addition 


1879. 
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1653. 5. Law. a. = ACCESSION. 1830. b. The 
increase of an inheritance or legacy by the 
addition of the share of a failing co-heir or 
co-legatee 1880. 

1. The tendency of all power is to a. HELPS. 2. 
The drop, gathered by a. of minute particles, may 
be snow, ice, or water PHILLIPS. The Bible—an a. 
of casual writings H. ROGERS. 3. Inanimate 
Bodies..have an A., but no Alimentation 
BACON. 4. The a. after K pure, of the palatal semi- 
vowel y Douse. The accretions of age MERIVALE. 
Accretive, a. 1665. (f. L. accret- (see 
ACCRETE v.) --IVE.] Belonging to accretion. 

tAccriminate, a. 1655. [rare var. of IN- 
CRIMINATE by substitution of Ac- pref. for 
IN'.] To accuse of crime. Hence t Accri- 
mina‘tion, accusation of crime. 

Accroach (ükró"-tf), v. ME. [- OFr. acrocher 
(mod. ace-) hook in, draw in with a hook, 
f. a- A- pref. 7+ croc hook; see CROOK, 
CnovcH.] prop. To draw with a hook; hence, 
1. To draw to oneself, acquire ME. 2. With 
to oneself: To usurp what is not one's own 
1520. 3. intr. To encroach 1530. 

2. They had attempted to a. to themselves royal 
power STUBBS. Hence Accroa'ching vbl. sb. the 
act of drawing to oneself; usurping sovereign 
power, Accroa'chment. 

Accrual (ükriál). [f. ACCRUE v. + -AL'.] 
= ACCRETION 5 b. attrib., as a. basis. 

t Accrue (ükrü-), sb. 1577. [subst. use of 
AFr. acru, pa. pple. of acreistre ACCREARE; 
so mod. Fr. accrue sb., increase.] Accession, 
reinforcement. (Cf. CREW.) 

Accrue (ükrü-), v. 1470. [f. prec.) 1. To 
fall (to any one) as a natural growth or 
increment; to come as an accession or ad- 
vantage. Const. unto, to. 2. To arise or 
spring (from, by, tof) as a natural growth or 
result. Used esp. of interest 1589. t3. To 
grow, grow up 1604. f4. (rans. To collect 
1594. 

1. Lands left to the shore..accrew wholly to 
the King 1622. 2. Interest begins to a. from the 
moment [ete.] MCCULLOCH. Hence Accrue'd ppl. 
a. accumulated by growth; Her. full grown. 
Accrue'ment, the action of accruing as a natural 
accession, or as interest; that which accrues or has 
accrued. Accrurer (Law), the action of accruing; 
= ACCRETION 5 b. Accruing vbl. sb. natural 
growth ; ppl. a. arising in due course. 

Accubation (mw:kiubé'fon). 1646. [-L. 
accubatio, MS. var. of accubitio, f. accubare 
lie near to, f. ad Ac- + cubare lie; see -ATION.] 
+ 1. The ancient posture of reclining at table 
—1056. 2. Med. = ACCOUCHEMENT. 1879. 

Accumbent (iko-mbént). 1656. [— accum- 
bent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. accumbere lay 
oneself down, esp. at table, f. ad Ac- + -cum- 
bere, rel. to cubare lie; see -ENT.] A. ppl. a. 
1. Reclining at table 1727. 2. Hot. Lying 
against anything; opp. to incumbent. Applied 
to the cotyledons of an embryo when their 
edges lie against the folded radicle. B. sb. 
One who reclines, or is, at table 1650. 

t Accu-mber, v. [ME. acombre, acumbre, 
for earlier en-; see A- pref. 10, Ac-, ENCUM- 
BER.] To encumber, oppress, crush. 

Accombred with the cloaked hatred of Cain 


Homilies. Hence t Accu'mbrance, the act of 
encumbering. f Accu'mbrous «. cumbrous. 
CHAUCER. 


Accumulate (ükiü-miulét) ppl. a. 1588. 
[7 L. accumulatus, pa. pple. of accumulare, f. 
ad Ac-+cumulus heap; see -ATE*.] Heaped 
up by additions. As pple. replaced by Ac- 
OUMULATED, 

Accumulate (&kid-miiile't), v. [f. as prec. ; 
See -ATE*.] 1. trans. To heap up in a mass, to 
pile up; to collect. fig. 1529. absol. 1858. 
Occas. lit. (after Lat.) 1809. 2. To take 
(degrees) by ACCUMULATION ; also absol. 1691. 
3. intr. (from refl.) To go on increasing 1759. 

1. To a. piles of wealth Hen. VIII, UI. ii. 107, an 
immense debt BURKE, authorities 1798. To a. 
beyond our wants 1858. 3. Where wealth accumu- 
lates GOLDSMITH. 

Accumulation  (ükigmiulé-fon) 1490. 
[= L. accumulatio, f, as prec.; see -ATION and 
cf. (O)Fr. accumulation.] 1. The action of 
accumulating. lif. and fig. 1606. 2. The pro- 
cess of growing into a heap ; spec. the growth 
of money by the addition of interest to 
principal 1490. 3. The combination of several 
acts or exercises into one; spec. the taking 
of higher and lower degrees together, or at 
a shorter interval than is usual 1753. 4, An 
accumulated mass; a pile 1490, 


ACCUSATORY 


1. Quicke a. of renowne Ant. & Cl. II. i. 19. The 
instinct of a. HAMERTON. 2. The a. of ruins and 
rubbish from above STANLEY. 3. To say the 
divine offices by a. 1865. An a. of knowledge 
JOHNSON, of capital CARLYLE, of snow HUXLEY, 

Accumulative (Akiü-miulétiv), a. 1651. 
[f. ACCUMULATE v.  -IVE.] 1. Arising from 
accumulation; cumulative. 2. Tending to 
increase in amount 1857. 3. Given to accu- 
mulate 1817. Hence Accu'mulatively adv. 
Accu'mulativeness. 

Accumulator (Akiü-miüleitor) 1691. [f. 
ACCUMULATE v.; see -OR 2.] 1. One who 
amasses 1748. 2. One who takes degrees by 
ACCUMULATION 1691. 3. Anything that 
accumulates, spec. An apparatus for ac- 
cumulating electricity. 1877. 

f Accurire, v. 1555. [- L. accurrere to run 
to, f. ad Ac- + currere run; cf. Fr. accourir.] 
To run to; to meet —1651. {| Often for Occur, 

Accuracy (m-kiürési) 1662. [f. next; see 
-ACY.] The state of being ACCURATE; pre- 
cision, correctness, 

Experiments that require a greater a. R. WALLER, 
A. of singing HUXLEY. 

Accurate (m:kiüret), a. 1612. [- L. accuratus 
performed with care, f. accurare apply care 
to, f. ad Ac- + curare care for, f. cura care; 
see CURE.] t1. Executed with care —1738. 
2. Of things and persons: Exact, correct, 
as the result of care 1612. 3, Of things: 
Conforming to a standard, or to truth; 
precise, correct 1651. 

1. Acurat diaries BURTON. A. attempts 1738. 2. 
An a, knowledge of mineralogy SULLIVAN. Am a. 
and learned printer DIBDIN. 3. An a, term 
BURKE, solution (mod.). Hence A-ccurately adv, 
with careful exactness; without error or defect. 
A'ccurateness. (Properly of a person.) 

Accurse (ükD), v. arch. Pa. pple. ac- 
cursed, accurst. ME. [f. A- pref. 1 + OE. 
cursian to curse, f. curs CURSE sb. ; for the sp. 
acc- see A- pref. 7.) To pronounce or im- 
precate a curse upon; to devote to perdition, 
or misery. 

She had purchased a curse of the pope, to a curse 
all y* said barons FABYAN. Accursed Above all 
cattle MILT. Hence Accursed, accu'rst ppl. a. 
lying under a curse; worthy of, or bringing with 
it, a curse; also absol. Accursedly adv. arch. 
Accu'rsedness. arch. + Accu'rsing vil. sb. the 
act of pronouncing a curse ; excommunication. 

fAccurtation. 1583. [-med.L. accurtatio 
f. accurtare shorten f. L. curtare, f. curfus 
short; cf. CURT.) Shortening —1594. 

Accusant (ükiü-zünt) 1611. [~ obs. Fr., 
pres. pple. of accuser ACCUSE; see -ANT.] One 
who accuses. 

Accusation (wkiuzéi-fon) ME. [-(O)Fr. 
accusation — L. accusatio, f. accusat- pa. ppl. 
Stem of accusare; see ACCUSE V., -ATION.] 
1. The act of accusing, or the being accused. 
2. The charge, or the declaration containing 
it; an indictment ME. 

1. Be thou constant in the a. Much Ado 11. ii, 55. 
Under the a. of his country BURKE. 2. To this à. 
I will not plead 1862, 

Accusative (ükiü-zütiv), a. ME. [-(O)FT. 
accusatif, -ive or L. accusativus (sc. casus 
case), f. pa. ppl. stem of accusare (see ACCUSE 
v. VE) L. (casus) accusativus renders Gr. 
(mre) alaru (case) of accusing.) Gram. 
In inflected languages the name of the case 
expressing primarily destination; hence, the 
case expressing the object of transitive verbs, 
ie. the destination of the verbal action; 
applied, in uninflected languages, to the 
relation in which the object stands. Usu. 
sb. (case being omitted). t2. (From ACCUSE 
v.) Accusatory ME. 

1. The fourte case is accusatif case Gesta Rom. 
(1879) 417. 2. A very a. age SIR E, DERING. Hence 
Accu:sati*val a. Accusatively adv. in an a. 
manner; relating to the a. case. 

+ Accusator, -our. ME. [-accusal-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. accusare; see ACCUSE v., -OR 2.] 
An accuser. 

Accusatorial (Akid:2it6*-ridl), a. 1828. 
[f. L. accusatorius + -at; cf. -oRrAL.] Of or 
pertaining to an accuser. 

A. procedure, that in which the. . prosecutor is . « 
a different person from the judge BENTHAM. 
Hence Accusatorially adr. by means of a formal 
accuser. 

Accusatory (ikid-zatori), a. 1601. [-L- 
accusatorius; see prec. and -ory*.] Of the 
nature of an accusation. 


ACCUSE 


Accuse (ikid-z), v. [ME. acuse-OFr. 
ac(c)juser, (mod. acc-);-L. accusare to call 
to account, f. ad Ac- + causa CAUSE.] 1. To 
charge with a fault; to blame; also with 
as, tfor, or subord. cl. 1513. 2. To accuse of 
(t for, t in, t upon): To charge with the crime 
of ME.; also absol. (obj. omitted), and infr. 
3. To betray, disclose, and fig. to indicate, 
or make known (rare) ME. 

1. He had accused him to the king BURNET. 
Such frugal virtue malice may a. DRYDEN. Ac- 
cused as accessary to the crime (mod.). 2. Atreus 
accused himself of murdre LypGATE. Who is he 
that accuseth (mod.). They accusen falsely 
agaynste Chryste Wyctir. 3. The distribution of 
the scene accuses an absence of motive or thought 
1864. Hence Accursable a. liable to be accused ; 
liable to the charge of, Accursably adv. Accu's- 
al, the act of accusing. tf Accu'se, accusation 
2 Hen. VI, m. i. 160. Accused ppl. a. charged 
with a crime or fault. (Usu. the accused: the 
prisoner at the bar.) t Accu'sement, the action of 
accusing. Accursing vòl. sb. the action of accus- 


ing; ppl. a. blaming; reproachful, Accu'singly 
adv. 
Accuser (ükiü-zoi. ME. [f. prec.] One 


who accuses or blames; esp. one who prose- 
cutes in a court of justice. 

Satan . ., The tempter ere the a, of mankind MILT. 

+ Accusor, -our. ME. [- AFr. 
ac(c)usour (mod. Fr. accuseur) = OFr. acusor, 
-eor,:— L. accusator AOCUSATOR; repl by 
prec.] Early ff. ACCUSER. 

Accustom (Akp'stom), v. [late ME. acus- 
tumle — AFT. acustumer, OFr. acostumer 
(mod. accoutumer), f. a- A- pref. 7 - costume 
Custom sb.] t1. trans, To make customary 
or familiar; to practise habitually. Freq. in 
pass., to be accustomed. —1708. t2. infr. To 
become familiar, to consort or cohabit with 
—1070. 3. trans. To habituate (to, t in, t into, 
t for, twith, or to do) 1478. Also refl. and 
Tintr. 

1. Such..thanks As..friends a. on the shore 
MARLOWE, 2. With the best man we a. openly 


Miron. 3. The ear..is accustoried to stillness 
RUSKIN. refl. With servants, never a. yourself to 
. passionate language CHATHAM. . Those.. 


who..a. to wash their heads EVELYN. Hence 
tAccurstom sb. habit. tAccu'stomable a. 
usually practising or practised. Accu'stomably 
adv, customarily, t Accu'stomance, customary 
use or practice. t Accu'stomarily adv. usually. 
Accu'stomary a. arch. usual. + Accu'stomate 
ppl. a. accustomed. Accu'stoming vòl. sb. 
T making oneself familiar with, consorting; 
habituating. 

Accustomed (iko-stomd), ppl. a. 1483. [f. 
AOCUSTOM v.] 1, Made customary; habitual. 
12. Frequented by customers —1772. 

1. Th’ a, sight of death A.F.L. II. v. 4. 2A 
well a. shop SMOLLETT. Hence Accu'stomedly 
adv. Accu'stomedness, the quality or fact of 
being a. 

Ace (és). [ME. as, aas — (O)Fr. as:— L. as 
unity, unit.] 1. One at dice, or the side of 
the die marked with one pip, and counting as 
one; afterwards extended to cards, dominoes, 
etc. Ambs ace, both aces; deuce ace (OFr.) 
two aces at one throw (now taken as deuce + 
ace = 2 and 1; so trey ace, syce ace, etc.). b. A 
point at rackets, lawn tennis, etc. 2. fig. 
Bad luck, loss (= the lowest throw); the 
perfection (= the best card) ME. b, Anaviator 
who has brought down three enemy machines, 
& crack aviator 1917, 3. fig. A single point, 
a jot, particle, or atom 1528. 

1. Cymb. 11. iii. 3. 2. The a. and wale o' honest 
men BURNS. 3. To bate an ace: to make 
the slightest abatement. Bating him that a., he 
was a truly great man R, NORTH. Within an ace 
of: on the very point of. I was within an a. 
of being talked to death T. BROWN. Hence Ace 
v, to score an ace against (an opponent) cf. 1b 
above. 

-acea, L. suffix, pl. neut. of -aceus — be- 
longing to, etc.; see -ACEOUS. Used (in neut. 
pl. sc. animalia) to form names of classes or 
orders of animals, as Crustacea, etc. 

-aceze, L. suffix, pl. fem. of -aceus, as above. 
Used (in fem. pl. sc. planta) to form names of 
orders or families of plants, as Rosaceze, etc. 
-acean, f. L. -aceus+-aN. As an adj. = 
-aceus; as a sb. = sing. to collect. pls. in 
-acea. 

Acediamine  (rw:sidoi-ámoin). 
ACK(TIC + DIAMINE.] 
composition C:N,H,. 


1877. [f. 
Chem. An amine of 
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fAcedy. 1623. [Later f. ACCIDIE -late L. 
acédia.] Torpor. 

Aceldama (üke-l-, áse-ldàmü). ME. [Gr. 
"AxeMbauá — Aram. h*kél d*má field of blood.) 
The name of the field near Jerusalem bought 
with the blood-money received by Judas 
Iscariot. Hence fig. A field of bloodshed. 
Jig. What an A. Sicily has been BURKE. 

Acenaphthene (rw:sins-fpin) — 1877. [f. 
ACE(TIC + NAPHTHENE.] Chem. A compound 
substance of the Naphthalene group, C;;H s. 

Acenaphthylene (æ:sinæ-fpilîn). 1877. [f. 
ACE(TIC + NAPHTHA + -YL + -ENE.] Chem. A 
compound substance of the Naphthalene 
group, C,,H, having two atoms of H less 
than Acenaphthene. 

Acerntric, a. 1852. [f. A- pref. 14 -- CENTRIC, 
after eccentric.] Without a centre. 

-aceous (é!-fos), suffix, f. L. -ace-us, -a, -um 
of the nature of + -ous; cf. -KOUS. Used in 
Nat. Hist. to supply adjs., resembling L. 
words in -aceus, to nouns in -acea, -acez ; also 
in other words, as cretaceous, etc. 

tAcephal. 1549. [— Fr. acéphale or late L. 
acephalus; see ACEPHALL] A. adj. = ACEPH- 
ALOUS. B. sb. [sc. animal] = ACEPHALAN. 
1607. 

I| Acephala (üse-fálà), sb. pl. 1847. (late L., 
—Gr. d«éjala adj. neut. pl. = headless (sc. 
animalia); see -A suffiz 4.] One of the two 
great divisions of molluscs. Sing. ACEPHALAN, 
or ACEPHAL. 

Acephalan (üse-fülün). 1856. [f. prec. 
+-AN 1.) A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
ACEPHALA. B. sb. [sc. animal.) 

|| Acephali (üse-filoi), sb. pl. 1600. [med. L. 
(Isidor) pl of acephalus without a chief 
—Gr. dxéóa^os headless, without a chief, f. 
d- A- pref. 14 + «edax head.) 1. Nat. Hist. 
(Imaginary) men or animals without heads. 
2. Eccl. Hist. A name of various Christian 
bodies, which owned either no leader, no 
earthly head, or no bishop 1625. t3. Eng. 
Hist. Certain Levellers of the time of K. 
Henry I 1721. Hence t Acepha‘lian a. and 
sb. t Ace*phalist (rare); also Ace'phalite. 

Acephalocyst (ăse'fălo sist). 1836. [- 
mod.L. acephalocystis; see prec., CYST.) A 
headless bladder-worm; a name for the 
hydatids. They are now known to be the 
larve of one of the tapeworms (Tæniadæ), 
which enlarges into a globular cyst, with 
the head inverted and so invisible. Hence 
Ace:phalocy'stic a. 

Acephalous (üse-fálos) a. 1731. [f. as 
ACEPHALI + -0US.] 1. Headless. 2. Having or 
owning no leader or chief 1751. 3. Zool. 
Having no part of the body specially organ- 
ized as a head, e.g. A. Molluscs = ACEPHALA 
1741. 4. Bot. With the natural head aborted 
or cut off 1880. 5. Lacking the beginning, as 
an imperfect manuscript or verse 1753. 

1. An a. pedigree GROTE. 2. An a. pony, politic 
was inconceivable SIR F. PALGRAVE. An a. 
structure of sentence DE QUINCEY. 

Acerate (m-sére't). 1847. [f. L. acer maple 
+-aTE‘.] Chem. A salt of aceric acid. 

Acerb (ăsō-1b), a. 1657. [- L. acerbus harsh 
to the taste; cf. Fr. acerbe.] Sour and bitter, 
as unripe fruit; also fig. 

Acerbate (x-sorbe't), v. 1731. [- acerbat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of acerbare, f. acerbus ; see prec., 
-ATE*.] To sour or embitter; usu. fig. Hence 
Ace'rbate ppl. a. embittered. 

Acerbic (4s3-abik), a. 1865. [f. L. acerbus.] 
Sour or harsh. 

Acerbity (is3-abiti). 1572. [- Fr. acerbité or 
L. acerbitas; see ACERB a., -ITY.] 1. Sourness 
of taste, with astringency 1611. 2. fig. Of 
men, their words, etc. : Sharpness and bitter- 
ness, keen harshness 1572. 

2. A. of pain BARROW. The a. of political warfare 
DISRAELI. 

Aceric (ăse'rik), a. 1847. [f. L. acer maple 
+ -1c 1.] Pertaining to the maple, as aceric 
acid, which is found in its sap. 

Acerose (ie:séró"-s), a. 1721. [— L. acerosus, 
f. acus, acer- chaff; see -OsE!. In sense 2 
erron. referred to acus needle, or acer sharp.] 
1. Like, or mixed with chaff (Dicts.). 2. Bot. 
Needle-shaped and rigid, as pine-leaves 1785. 
var. A'cerous. 

Acervate (üso-1vét), ppl. a. 1848. [- acer- 
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vatus, pa. pple. of acervare heap up, f. acervus 
heap; see -ATE*,] Heaped, growing in heaps 
or clusters. Hence Ace'rvately adv. Acer- 
va'tion, accumulation. Ace‘rvative a. 
tending to heaping up. Ace-rvuline a, of the 
form of little heaps. 

Acescence (üse:séns) 1765. [-Fr.; see 
ASCESCENT, -ENCE.] The act of turning sour; 
acetous fermentation. 

Acescency (ise-sénsi), 1756, [f. next; see 
-ENCY.] The quality or state of turning sour; 
incipient or slight sourness. 

Acescent (üsesónt) 1731. [-Fr. or 
ascescent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. acescere to 
become sour; see -ENT.] A. adj. Turning 
sour; or tending to turn acid; slightly sour, 
turned. lit. and fig. B. sb. [sc. substance.) 


Acet-. Chem. In comb. = ACETIC, ACETYL 
bef. a vowel, as in acet-amide, etc.; cf. 
ACETO-. 


Acetable (w:sttab’l), 1551. [—L. acetabulum 
(next), the form now used.] 1. An ancient 
fluid measure; a saucerful; = half a gill. 
2. = ACETABULUM 2 b. 1684. 

|| Acetabulum (cwsite-bizlóm). ME. [L., 
f. acetum vinegar + -abulum dim. of -abrum = 
a holder.] 1. Rom. Antig. A cup for holding 
vinegar at table; hence a measure, half a gill, 
2. Animal Physiol. A cup-shaped cavity or 
organ: as, a. A sucker of the cuttle-fish or 
other cephalopod 1661. b. The socket of the 
thigh-bone 1709; Hence, c. The socket of any 
joint in insects 1828. d. A placental lobe, in 
ruminants, 3. Bot. The receptacle of certain 
fungi. Hence Aceta‘bular a. cup-like; 
sucker-shaped. Aceta:buli-ferous a. bear- 


ingacetabula. Aceta'buliform a. saucer- 
shaped. 
Acetal (msitwl) 1809. [f. AocETI04- 


AL(COHOL.] Chem. A colourless liquid found 
in preparing spirit of wine, the diethylate of 
ethylidene or ethidene CHy-CH(OC,H,),. 

Acetaldehyde — (w:sitee-IdThoid). 1877. 
[contr. for acetic aldehyde.) Chem. Common 
or ethyl aldehyde. 

Acetamide (w'srtümoi:d, Ase-tamoid). 1873. 
(f. as next + AMIDE.] Chem. The primary 
AMIDE in which the replacing acid radical is 
ACETYL; C,H,0.NH,; a white crystalline 
solid, nearly neutral. 

Acetanilide  (w:;site-nileid). 1864. [f. 
ACET(YL) +ANILIDE.] Chem. A compound of 
aniline and acetyl, C,H;. NH.C,H40. Erron. 
acetaniline. 

t A:cetars, a'cetaries, sb. pl. 1612. [- L. 
acetaria (8c. olera) salad herbs, subst. use of 
n. pl. of *acelaris, f. acetum vinegar; see 
-ARY*.] Salad plants -1775. Hence Aceta‘ri- 
ous a. used in salads, as cress, etc. 

Acetary (msitüri). 1674. [- med.L. acetar- 
ium (Du Cange) vinegar container (for L. 
ACETABULUM), f. acetum vinegar; see -ARY!.] 
An acid pulpy substance in the pear, etc., 
enclosed in a mass of calculous particles 
towards the base of the fruit. 

Acetate (mw:siteit). 1827.  [f. ACETIC + 
-ATE'; cf, Fr. acétate.] Chem. A salt formed 
by combining acetic acid with a base; as 4. 
of lead. 

A:cetated, ppl, a. 1791. [irreg. f. prec. + 
-Ep'.] Treated with acetic acid. 

Aceta‘tion. 1863. [irreg. f. L. acetum 
vinegar + -ATION.] = ACETIFICATION. 

Acetic (üsrtik, ase-tik), a. 1808, [-Fr. 
acétique, f. L acetum vinegar + -ique -1c.] Of 
the nature of or pertaining to vinegar. 

Phr. Acetic acid: The special acid of which 
vinegar is a diluted or crude form, produced by 
fermentation. Chemically, the monatomic mono- 
basic acid of the ethyl or dicarbon series C, H,O,. 
Anhydrous acetic acid, a synonym of acetic an- 
hydride. Acetic series: The series of compound 
bodies containing the radical ACETYL C,H,0; as 
A. ether, A. oxide or anhydride, 

Acetify (üse-tifoi), v. 1864. [f. L. acetum 
vinegar---FY.] To subject to, or undergo, 
acetous fermentation. Hence Ace:tifica:- 
tion, the action of converting into vinegar. 
Ace'tifler, an apparatus for producing 
vinegar. 

Acetimeter (mw:sitiznitoi. 1876. [-Fr. 
acétimétre, f. L. acetum vinegar + -mètre 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring the 
Strength of vinegar, or other acids. Hence 
A:cetime‘trical a. var. Aceto*meter. 


ACETIMETRY 


Acceti‘metry. 1875. [—Fr. acétiméirie, f. 
as prec. + -ie -Y*; see -METRY.] The deter- 
mination of the strength or sourness of 
vinegar or acetic acid, or the proportion of 
it in any substance. 

Acetin (e:sitin). 1874. [f. ACET----IN!] 
Acetic glycerine; class name of a series con- 
sisting of glycerine, in which one, two, or all 
the three hydrogen atoms are replaced by 
acetyl C,H,0, thus forming mono-, di-, or 
tri-acetin. 

T A'cetite, earlier f. ACETATE. 

A'cetize, v. [f. L. acetum vinegar + -IZE.] 

= ACETIFY. 

Aceto-. Chem. In comb. = ACETIC, ACETYL 


bef. a cons, (cf. AcET-), as in aceto-chloride, 
ete. 

Acetone (msitó"n). 1858. [f, AcETIC 
+ -ONE.] Chem. A colourless limpid liquid 
related to acetic acid, but containing less 
oxygen; pyro-acetic spirit. It is the acetic 
ketone, and is called also Dimethyl ketone. 
Hence || A:cetonze-mia, Med. a morbid state, 
marked by the presence of a. in the blood. 
A'cetonami:ne, Chem. a compound amine, 
obtained by heating a. with ammonia. A'ce- 
tonate, Chem. a salt of acetonic acid. Ace- 
tonic a. derived from a. A:cetonirtril, 
Chem, an alcoholic cyanide or hydrocyanic 
ether; the nitril of the acetic series, called 
also Ethenyl nitril and Methyl cyanide. 

Acetose (m:sitó"s), a. 1533. [-late L. 
acelosus sour, f. L, acetum vinegar; see -0Sk! ; 
cf. OFr. acetos, Fr. acéteuz.] Tasting like 
vinegar;sour. Hence Aceto'sity, the quality 
of being a. var. t Aceto'sous a. 

t A:ceto'se, -ouse. 1547. [— OFr., acetose, 
med.L. acetosa, subst. use of fem, of late L. 
acetosus; see prec.] The herb Sorrel or Sorrel 
Dock (Rumex acetosa). 

Acetous (m-sitos) a. 1778. ([-]late L. 
acelosus; see ACETOSE a., -OUS.] Of, pertain: 
ing to, or having the qualities of vinegar; 
sour, Also fig. 

Jig. Till all France were grown a., virulent CAR- 
LYLE. Acetous fermentation : The chemical reaction 
by which sugar or alcohol is changed into vinegar. 
t Acetous acid: A name given to vinegar in the 
erroneous belief that it contained less oxygen than 
Acetic acid, 

Acetyl (m:sttil), 1864. [f. ACET(O--YL.] 

"em. A monatomic radical C,H,O, the basis 
of the acetic series. Also attrib. and in Comb. 
Hence Acety:lic a. 

Acetylene (üse-tIin) 1864. [f, ACETYL + 
-ENE.] Chem. A gaseous hydrocarbon, C;H;, 
used as an illuminant. Also a. gas, lamp. 

|| Ach (ax), int. (G. and Celtic.) Ah! 

Acheenocarp (üki-nokürp). 1880. [f. Gr. 
d- A- pref. 14 + xalvew gape + «kaprós fruit; 
See ACHENE.] A fruit which is an achene. 

t Acharfe,v. ME. [- AFr. achaufer — OFr. 
eschaufer (see A- pref. 9), f. es- EX- + chaufer 
warm ; see CHAFE, ESCHAUFE.] To heat; fig. 
to heat with passion —1490. 

t Acha'pe, v. [ME. achape — OFr. achaper, 
var. of eschaper (mod. échapper); see ESCAPE.) 
A by-form of ESCAPE. 

+ Achaque. [Sp.] Ailment. HOWELL. 

|| Achar (ütfà-). Anglo-Ind. [Pers. dchar.] 
Pickles. 

t Acharrne, v. rare. ME. [-(O)Fr. acharner, 
f. a- AD- + charn flesh :- L. caro, carn-.] To 
thirst for blood. Hence || Acha'rnement, 
bloodthirsty fury. 

Achate (m-küt), sb.' arch. ME. [-OFr. 
acate, achate — L. achates ; see AGATE.] An agate, 

tAcharte, sb. ME. [~(O)Fr. achat f. 
achater ; see next and cf. ACATE.] 1. Purchase 
—1691. 2. pl. Things purchased ; CATES —1644. 

t Acha'te, v. rare. 1601. (-OFr. achater, 
(also mod.) acheler to purchase:- Rom. 
* accaptare f. ad AC- -- L. captare seize.] To 
purchase. 

t Acha'tour. ME. [-AFr. achatour, 
earlier acatour, f. achater (see prec.)---our 
-OUR; cf. AcATER:] A purchaser of provisions, 
esp. for the royal household; a purveyor 
1751, 

Ache, ake (ëk), v. OE. [orig. a strong 
vb. like take, shake. Historically the vb. is 
ake, the sb. ache, as in bake, batch, etc. Both 
are written ache, but pronounced ake, since 
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Johnson's erron. derivation from Gr. dxos; 
see next wd.] 1. To be in pain; esp. in con- 
tinuous or prolonged pain; to throb with 
pain. +2. trans. To make to ache —1566. 

1, Lat our hedes nevere ake CHAUCER. Thy 
sorrow aches in me . BROWNING. Hence 
A'chage (after breakage) Joc. Aching state. 
Cher. he who, or that which, aches. A*chingly 


v. 

Ache (ëk), sb. (OE. æće is a deriv. of vb. 
ac-an to ACHE, orig. with c (k) palatalized to 
ch (tf), as in make, match, etc. Till 1700 the 
sb. was atche (tj, etf), pl. atches (Atfés, étfés) ; 
see prec.) A pain; esp. a continuous or abid- 
ing pain, physical or mental. 

[Ile] Fill all thy bones with Aches, make thee 
rore Temp. 1. ii. 370. Much Ado m. iv. 56, Hence 
Avcheless a. without ache. 

t Ache (étf), sb.* ME. [- (O)Fr. ache:- L. 
apium parsley — Gr. émov.) An umbelliferous 
plant; prop. Smallage (i.e. Small-Ache); also 


parsley. 

Ache (itf), sb.* Name of the letter H, q.v. 

f Acheart, achete, v. ME. [-ME. achete 
sb. = AFr. var. of OFr. eschete ESCHEAT; 
see A- pref. 9.) To escheat; to do one out of. 

t Ache'ck, v. (f. A particle + CHECK v.!] To 
check. CHAUCER. 

f Achee'r, v. [var. of contemp. ENCHEER ; 
see A- pref. 10, EN-'.] To cheer —1660. 

Acheilary (ükoilàri, a. 1808. [f. Gr. d- 
A- pref. 14 + xos lip + -ARY'.] Bot. Want- 
ing the lip of the corolla. Better achilary. 

Achei‘lous, a. 1879. [f. as prec. + -0US.] 
Bot. Without a lip. Better achilous, 

Achene (kin) also achæne. 1845. [— 
mod.L. achanium, irreg. f. Gr. d- A- pref. 14 
c Xaivev to gape. See ACH;ENOCARP. ] Bot. 
A monospermal seed-vessel which does not 
open, with a separable pericarp; any small 
brittle seed-like fruit; a ‘naked seed’. Hence 
Ache'nial a. 

|| Acheron (æ'kčręn). 1590. ([L.,—-Gr. 
*Axépuv,] A fabled river of the Lower World; 
hence, the infernal regions. Hence Acher- 
o'ntic, -al a. of or belonging to Acheron, 
infernal; gloomy ; waiting to cross Acheron, 
moribund. 

fAche'soun. ME. [- OFr. acheson, achai- 
son:-L. occasio OCCASION; refash. ENCHE- 
SOUN, ENCHEASON ; aphet. to CHESOUN ; see A- 
pref. 10.] Occasion, purpose. 

Achieve (atfi-v), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. achever 
come or bring to an end, f. OFr. phr, a 
chief to (a) head, to an end, repr. L. ad and 
Rom. *capum, for L. caput; see AD-, CHIEF.] 
l. To finish, to carry out successfully, to 
bring to an end. absol. 1607. t2. intr. To 
come to an end; result, turn out 1534. 3, Of 
an end : To attain, to reach successfully. t4. 
intr. To attain successfully to —1587. 

1. He that nought nassayeth, nought nacheveth 
CHAUCER. Bid them atchieue me, and then sell 
my bones Hen. V, Iv. iii. 91. absol. He does 
atcheeue as soone As draw his sword Coriol. rv. vii. 
23. 3. Some atchieue greatnesse Twel. N. v. i. 378. 
To a. its [the policy's] necessary ends 1882. Hence 
Achie-vable a. + Achie*vance, achievement. 
Achie-ver. 

Achievement (ütfi-vmént). 1475. [f. prec. 
or — (O)Fr. achèvement; see -MENT.] 1. The 
action of achieving. 2. Anything achieved; 
a feat, a victory 1593. 3. Her. An escutcheon 
or ensign armorial granted in memory of 
some achievement 1548. (In this sense cor- 
rupted to hatchment.) 

1. Within the bounds of possible a. SOUTHEY. 2. 
The achievements of genius BREWSTER. 3. The 
Hune wer borne onely by Capitaynes 

Achill, adv. 1870. (f. A prep.' + CHILL 8b.] 
In a state of chill. 

Achillean (w:kilián) a. 1637. [f. Achilles 
---AN.] Resembling Achilles; invulnerable, 
invincible. 

t Achillize, v. 1072. [f. as prec. +-IZE.] To 
play Achilles with. 

Achilous. [Better form of AcnmEILOUS.] 
Bot. Without lips. 

Achi'me, adv. 1860. [f. A prep. + CHIME 
sb] Chiming. 

|| Achio-te, acho'te. 1796. [Sp. achiote 
~native Amer. achiofl.] The seeds of the 
Arnotto (Biza orellana); the red colouring 
matter they yield. 


ACIDIFY 


Achirite (s-kireit)  [f. Achir Mahméd 
+ -ITE’ 2b.] = DIOPTASE. 
Achlamydate (#kle-midét), a. 1877. [f. 


Gr. d- A- pref. 14 + xAaw6-, xAapós cloak 
---ATE*] Zool. Of Molluscs: Having no 
mantle. 

Achlamydeous (eklimi-dias), a. 1830, 
If. as prec. ---EOUs.] Bot. Having no en- 
velope; without apparent calyx and corolla. 

fAcho'ke, v. ME. [f. A- pref. 1 + CHOKE 
v.] To choke. 

Acholous (w-kólos). [f. Gr. d- A- pref. 14+ 
xoMj bile + -0U8.] Lacking bile. 

l| Achor (koa). 1585. [L., — Gr. dxóp scald, 
seurf.] Med. A scaly eruption in the hair 
scalp, constituting scald-head. 

Achroite (w-kro,oit) [f. Gr. dxpoos colour- 
Jess + -ITE' 2b ; see ACHROOUS.] Min. Colourless 
tourmaline from Elba. 

Achromatic (x :krome:tik), a. 1760. [- Fr. 
achromatique, f. Gr. dxpdyaros + -ique -10; 
see A- pref. 14, CHROMATIC.) 1. Optics. Free 
from colour; not showing colour from de- 
composition in transmitting light. Also sb. 
(sce, lens]. 2. Biol. Of tissue: Uncoloured 
1882. 


Hence A:chro- 
freedom from 


achromatic, the 
action or process of rendering 1, Achro-matize 
v. to render a, Achro-mato:psy, Med. colour- 
blindness, t Achro*mic a, [improp, formed] = 
ACHROMATIO, Achro‘mous a, (rare) colourless, 

Achronical, -ly, incorr. ff. ACRONYCAL, -LY. 

Achronism (mw-króniz'm) nonce-wd. [f. 
Gr. dypovos (f. d- A- pref. 14 + xpóvos time), 
+ -ISM.] The state of timelessness. 1877. 
| Occ. for ANACHRONISM, as if an achronism. 

Achroó-, combining form of ACHROOUS, a8 
in achroddextrin, colourless dextrin, etc. 

Achroous (w-kroos), a. 1879. (f. Gr. dxpoos 
(f. d- A- pref. 14 + xoóa, xpoá colour) + -0US.] 
Colourless ; achromatic. 

Achylous (ükoi-los), a. 1879. [f. Gr. dxvlos 
+-0U8; see A- pref. 14, CHYLE.] Phys. With- 
out chyle. 

Achy'mous, a. 1879. [f. Gr. dyvuos + -0U8; 
see A- pref. 14, CHYME.) Phys. Without 
chyme. 

| Acicula (üsi-kinlà) Pl. aciculæ. 1875. 
[late L., dim. of acus needle.] Nat. Hist. A 
slender needle-like body, such as the spines 
or prickles of some animals and plants, or 
some crystals. var. A’cicle. Hence Aci'cular 
a. needle-like. Aci'cularly adv. Aci'culate 
a. furnished with acicule; marked as 
with needle-scratches; improp. = ACICULAR. 
Aci'culated ppl. a. marked or striated with 
fine lines, as if by a needle. Aci'culiform 
a. needle-shaped. Aci'culine a. = ACICULAR. 
Aciculite (Min.) = ArKINITE, or Acicular 
Bismuth. > 
Acid (æsid). 1626. [— Fr. acide or L, acidus, 
f. acére to be sour.] A. adj. 1. Sour, tart, 
sharp to the taste; tasting like vinegar. Also 
tig. 2. Chem. Having the essential properties 
of an acid 1727. 3. Min. = ACIDIC 2. 1874. 

1. [Sorrel] is a cold and a, herb BACON. fig. In his 
a. manner BOSWELL. Rather an a. expression of 
countenance DISRAELI. A. drop: a sweet made of 
sugar flavoured with tartaric acid 1836. 2. 4. 
salt, a salt that retains pst of the replaceable 
hydrogen of a dibasic acid. 

B. sb. A sour substance; spec. in Chem. a 
substance belonging to a class of compounds 
of hydrogen with another element or elements 
(oxygen being generally the third element), 
the commonest of which are sour, and have 
the property of neutralizing alkalis, and of 
changing vegetable blues to red 1696. A. 
test: testing for gold with aquafortis; fig. 
& crucial test 1893. 

Of Acids, Vitriol is the chiefest, Sea-salt next to 
that E. PHILLIPS. 

Acidic (üsidik) a. 1877. [f. prec. + -I0-] 
Min. Applied to the element in a mineral 
compound which forms an oxygen or other 
salt with a basic element, e.g. the silicon in 
silicate ot lime 1880. 2. Abounding in an 
acidic element, usu. silicon 1877. 

Acidify (asi-difai), v. 1797. [f. as prec. + 
-FY; cf. Fr. acidifier.] 1. To make acid or sour. 


ACIDIMETER 


Chem. To convert into an Acip, Also fig. 2. 
intr. (refl.) To become acid. 

1. fig. His thin existence all acidified into rage 
CARLYLE. Hence Aci’difi:able a, Aci-difiant a. 
acidifying. Acidi*fic a. (Min.) applied to the oxy- 
gen, sulphur, etc., in a mineral which is an oxy- 
gen, sulphur, etc., salt of any basic element. 
Aci:difica'tion, the act or process of acidifying. 
Aci'difier, anything that acidifies. Acidifying 
ppl. a. forming an acid. 

Acidimeter (sx:sidi-mitoi). 1839. [f. ACID 
+ -METER ; cf. Fr. acidimétre.] An instrument 
for measuring the strength of acids. Hence 
A:cidime'trical a.  A:cidi-metry, the 
process of measuring the strength of acids. 

Acidity (üsi-diti) 1620. [- Fr. acidité or 
late L. aciditas; see ACID, -1ty.] The quality 
or state of being acid. 

Acidosis (zsidó"-sis). 1905. [f. ACID + -O8IS.] 
Path. An acid condition of the blood such as 
occurs in diabetes. 

Acidulate (üsidiuüle't), v. 1732. [f. D. 
acidulus sourish (see ACID, -ULOUS) + -ATE?.] 
To make somewhat acid or sour; to flavour 
with an acid. Also fig. 

fig. [No] compliment not acidulated with scorn 
MACAULAY. , 

Acidulous (ási-diules), a. 1709. [f. as prec. 
*-OUS.| Sub-acid. Also fig. Sour-tempered. 

fig. Gloomy and a. CARLYLE. var. Aci'dulent. 

f Acier. Also asser. [OFr. acer, acier :— 
low L. aciarium (sc. ferrum), t. acies edging 
or pointing iron.] Steel (prop. Fr.). 

Acierage (w:siéréd3). [- Fr. aciérage, f. 
acier steel + -age -AGE.] The process of plating 
with steel. 

|| Acies. Obs. 1646, [L. acies edge, keenness, 
Sharpness.] Keen attention or aim of eye, 
ear, etc. 

A'ciform, a. 
Needle-shaped. 

|| Acinaces (üsi-násiz, ikindkiz). [L., for 
Gr. dxwdens, orig. Pers.] Anc. Hist. A short 
sword or scimitar. Hence A:cina'ciform, 
aci'naciform a. scimitar-shaped, as in Bot. 
of leaves, etc. 

Acinetic (eesine-tik), a. 1879. [f. Gr. dxivnros 
motionless +-IC; cf. Kinetic.) Med. Prevent- 
ing motion. var. Acine'sic (improp. forma- 


If. L. acus needle + -FORM.] 


tion). 
Acinetiform (wsinttiform), a. 1877. [f. 
mod.L. acineta (f. Gr. dxivyros motionless) 


+ -FORM.] Having the form of Acinetæ, a 
genus of infusoria with suckers which are not 
in constant motion like the cilia or flagella 
of other infusoria. 

|| Acinus (sinis) Pl. acini. 1731. [L. 
acinus, a berry growing in a cluster; also a 
kernel] ¢ 1, A berry which grows in clusters, 
as grapes, etc. ; the cluster. 2. Bot. One of the 
small fleshy berries or drupes which make up 
such fruits as the blackberry; the compound 
fruit itself 1830, 3. The stones or seeds of 
grapes or berries 1731. 4. Anaf. A racemose 
gland; a blind end of a duct of a secreting 
gland, which has several lobes 1751. Hence 
A:cina‘ceous a. consisting of acini, formed 
like a blackberry or raspberry. Aci'niform, 
a‘ciniform a. clustered, or full of small 
kernels, like grapes. A:cino'se a. consisting 
of acini ; resembling, or composed of, a cluster 
of small berries. A'cinous a. = ACINOSE, 

-acious (-é'Jos), sufix, forming adjs. mean- 
ing ‘given to, inclined to, abounding in’; f. L. 
-aci- (nom. -ar), adj. ending added chiefly to 
vb. stems (Fr. -ace) 4- -0US ; as in vivacious, etc. 

|| Acipenser (esipe-nsez). 1853. [L.] Zool. 
The sturgeon. 

-acitate (-e-site't), suffix = -aci- (see -ACIOUS) 
see -TY) + -ATE, forming vbs. on adjs. 
in -aci-ous, or sbs. in -aci-ly, as capacitate to 
endow with capacity. 

-acity (-e-siti), sufic, -Fr. -acité-L. 
-acitat-, f. -aci- (see -ACIOUS) +-tat- (see -TY), 
as voracity, the quality of being voracious. 

t Acker. ME. [Of uncertain origin; prob. 
& variant of EAGRE, the ‘bore’ on tidal rivers, 
called by Lyly agar.] +1.? Flood tide; bore 
—1652. 2. A ripple, or furrow on the water; 
a 'cat's-paw' 1808. 

Acker, obs. f. ACRE. 

+ Ackno-w, aknow, v. [OE., f. on in, 
on + endwan to know (by the senses), to 
recognize; the prefix afterwards reduced, as 
usual, to o-, a- (see A- pref. 2), and at length 
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corruptly written ac- in imitation of ac- 
before c-, k-, g- in words adopted from L.] 
1. To recognize —1430; to acknowledge, 
confess —1561. 2. In pa. pple. Informed of 
—1490. 3. To be acknown: To be (self-) 
recognized in relation to anything; hence, 
to avow (to a person) —1639. 
na D aknowne on't ; I have vse for it Oth. III. 

Acknowledge (dikno-léds), v. 1481. [Either 
from obs. acknowledge sb. (Xvi), like the 
earlier KNOWLEDGE v., f. KNOWLEDGE sb.; 
or f. KNOWLEDGE v., like ACKNOW v. on KNOW. 
By Xvi the earlier verbs knowledge and 
a(c)know (exc. in pa. pple.) were obs., and 
acknowledge took their place.] 1. To own the 
knowledge of; to confess; to admit as true 
1553. 2. To recognize or confess (a person or 
thing to be something); or, simply, to own 
the claims of 1481. 3. To own as genuine, or 
valid in law; to avow or assent to, in legal 
form. 4. To own as an obligation; hence, to 
acknowledge (the receipt of) a letter 1667. 

1. He loued . . your daughter, and meant to a. it 
this night Much Ado I. ii. 13. 2. The kingdomes 
that a. Christ 1 Hen. IV, m. ii. 111. Agents too 
vile to be acknowledged MACAULAY. 3. To a. a 
release PINKERTON. 4. But they his fins acknow- 
ledg'd none MILT. Hence Acknow'ledgeable a, 
recognizable. Acknowledged ppl. a. recognized ; 
admitted as true, valid, or authoritative. Ac- 
knowledgedly adv.Acknow-ledger. t Acknow:- 
ledging ppl. a. expressing esteem or gratitude. 
(Fr. reconnaissant.) 

Acknowledgement (iekno-lédgmént). Also 
acknowledgment. 1594. [f. prec. + -MENT.] 
1. The act of acknowledging; confession, 
admission, avowal. t2. Recognition —1010. 
3. The act of recognizing the position or 
claims of 1611. 4. A declaration or avowal 
of an act or document so as to give it legal 
validity 1651. 5. The owning, or due recogni- 
tion, of a gift or benefit received, or of a 
message 1612; hence, something given or 
done in return for a favour or message. 

1. With this a., That God fought for us Hen. V, 
IV. viii. 124, 3. All such places as owe a. to the 
Dutch Jas. MILL. 4. A. of indebtedness (mod.). A 
virtual a, of the contract (mod.). 5. I am, with all 
a., etc. W, GOULD. A. of help (mod.). A small a. 
of my gratitude (mod.). Comb, a.-money, a sum 
paid at the death of a landlord, in a. of the new 
one. 

Acla'stic, a. rare. 1879. [f. Gr. dxAacros 
unbroken, f. «Adtew to break + -10.] Nat. 
Phil. Not refracting. 

Aclinic (ükli-nik), a. 1850. [f. Gr. diAufs 
unbending, f. d- A- pref. 14 + xAvew to bend 
+-Ic. Cf. Fr. aclinique.] Without inclination. 
Said of the magnetic equator, or aclinic line, 
where the magnetic needle lies horizontal. 

A-clock, early f. o'clock; see A prep.* and 
CLOCK. 

Acme (w-kmi) 1570. [- Gr. dxuń. First 
spelt as Eng. by Venner in 1620.) The highest. 
point or pitch ; the culmination or perfection ; 
esp. ta. the period of full growth —1844; b. 
the crisis of a disease (arch.) 1630. 

The mark and d«p5 of our language B. JONS. 
In Achilles, courtesy reaches to its acmé GLAD- 
STONE. a. One that can instruct you youth, And 
keepe your Acme in the state of truth B. JONS. 
b. The a, of a disease 1752, of frenzy CARLYLE. 

Acne (m-kni) 1835. [-mod.L. acne, de- 
duced from a misreading, dxvás for dxuds, 
ace. pl. of Gr. dxu7 eruption on the face. See 
prec.] Path. Tubercular tumours, chiefly in 
the face. 

Acnode (w-knó"d). 1873. [f. L. acus needle 
+ NODE.] Geom. An isolated point belonging 
to a locus or curve: = conjugate point (CON- 
JUGATE a. 6). Hence Aqno'dal a. of or per- 
taining to acnodes. 

+ A-coast, adv. 1599. [f. A prep.' + Coast; 
see Acosr.] 1. At one side, by the coast. 
2. Ashore. 

Acock (ako:k), adv. 1846. [f. A prep.' - 
Cock sb.*] In cocked fashion ; defiantly. 

A-cock-bill, adv. 1708. [In xvi, a cock- 
bell, f. A prep. + cock-bell (later -bill); see 
COCK-BILL.] Naut. Having the bills cocked or 
pointing upwards. Said of the anchor when 
it hangs from the cathead ready for dropping ; 
also of the yards when placed at an angle 
with the deck. 

A-cock-horse, phr. [f. A prep. + COCK- 
HORSE.] See CocK-HORSE. 


B* 


ACORN-SHELL 


Acold (üko"1d), a. arch. ME. [prob. orig. 
a-cólod, a-cóled, pa. pple.; see ACOOL v.) 
Chilled, cold. 

"Tom's a-cold K. Lear 1. iv. 59. The owl for all 
his feathers was a-cold KEATS. 

t Aco'ld, v. (OE. acaldian(= OHG. irkalten, 
MHG., G. erkalten), t. A- pref. 1+ caldian, 
éealdian become cold; cf. ACALE ppl. a., 
ACOOL v.] To become or make cold —1440, 

Aco'logy. rare. 1847. [f. Gr. áxos cure, 
remedy + -Aoyia -LO0GY; cf. Fr. acologie.] 
Med. 'The doctrine of therapeutie agents. 

Acolyctine (skoli-ktoin). [f. .4co(nitum 
lyc(octonum + -tine after ACONITINE.] Chem. 
An organic base obtained from Aconitum 
lycoctonum ; aconine. 

Acolyte (s:kóloit) [- OFr. acolyt (mod. 
-yte), or eccl. L. acolyfus, -itus, -ithus — Gr. 
dxéovdos following, follower (whence acolutus 
in Cyprian, Augustine, Gregory). See COLET.] 
1. Eccl. One belonging to the highest of the 
minor orders (also, a layman) whose duties 
&re concerned with attendance at the altar 
and carrying candles ME. 2. An attendant; 
& devoted follower 1829. 

1. The Acholite, which we call Benet or Cholet 

. 1555. 2. The acolytes of chivalry Scorr. 
Hence A:colyteship. vars, + Acolouthite, Aco- 
lythist. 

+ A-co'mpass, adv. [-OFr. a compas, f. 
ato + compas circle.] In a circle. CHAUCER. 

Acondylous (üko:-ndilos) a. 1853. [f. Gr. 
d- A- pref. 14 + xóvóvios joint + -ous.] Nat. 
Hist. Not jointed. 

Acone'lline. 1876. [dim. f. ACONINE; see 
-EL*.] Chem. An organic base obtained from 
the root of the aconite. var. Aconella. 

Aconic (áko:nik), a, 1877. [irreg. contr. f. 
ACONITIC; cf. next.) Chem. In Aconic Acid: A 
non-saturated monobasic acid,  C,H,0,. 
Also used in comb. as citraconic, etc. 

Aconine (m-kónoin). [irreg. contr. f, ACONI- 
TINE; cf. prec.] Chem. An alkaloid found in 
the root of aconite. 

Aconite (w-kónoit). 1578. [— Fr. aconit or 
L. aconitum — Gr. d«ówrov.] 1. Bot. A poison- 
ous plant of the order Ranunculacee; esp. 
Monk's-hood or Wolf’s-bane (Aconitum 
napellus). 2, An extract from Aconitum 
napellus used in pharmacy. poet. Deadly 
poison. 1597. 

1. One [sorte] is. .Aconit that baneth or killeth 
Panthers. The other..Woolfs LYTE. 2. Aconite 
,.Styled ‘The Homeopathic Lancet’ H. BUCK. 
Wine is A. to men COWLEY, Winter Aconite: 
Eranthis hyemalis. Hence Aconital a. rare. 
Aco‘nitate, Chem. asaltof Aconitic acid. Aconi:- 
tic a., Chem. in Aconitic acid, a basic triatomic 
acid (CoH,O,)”” (OH), existing in monkshood, etc. 

Aconitine (ikg-nitein). 1847. [f. ACONITE 
+ -INE*; cf. Fr. aconitine.] Chem. The 
essential principle of aconite, a poisonous 
vegetable alkaloid, with a bitter taste. var. 
Aconi'tia. 

tAcool, v. (OE. acólian, f. A- pref. 1 
+ cdlian be or become cold; cf. ACALE ppl. 
a., ACOLD v.] To wax cold; trans. to cool. 

t Aco'p, adv. rare. [A prep.’ 4- Co sb.*] On 
the top; on high. B. JONS. 

Acopic (áko:plk), a. and sb. [f. Gr. dxomos 
(f. d- A- pref. 14 + xómos weariness) + -IO.] 
Med. Removing fatigue. 

Acorn (é-kdan). [OE. «cern acorn, also 
mast of trees, = MLG. ackeren (Du. aker) 
acorn, MHG. ackeran, eckern oak or beech 
mast, ON. akarn acorn, Goth. akran fruit, 
produce (rendering Gr. xaprds); rel. to OE. 
æcer ACRE, thus orig. meaning produce of 
uncultivated land. In Eng., LDu. and ON. 
restricted to the fruit of the oak, and since 
XV-XVI assoc. w. oak and corn, as in ake-, 
oke-corn, and the mod. sp. acorn.) t1. Fruit 
generally, or mast of trees -ME. 2. The fruit 
or seed of the oak-tree; an oval nut growing 
in a cupule OE. 3. Naut. A conical piece of 
wood fixed on the point of the spindle, above 
the vane, on the mast-head. 

1. To slaken.. hunger with lacornes of okes 
CHAUCER. 2. His fill of pesen and oke cornes 
Bp. FISHER. Bearing mast or okehornes HULOET. 
Brused acrons [quasi = Gr. áxpov top] PLAT. 
Comb. = ACORN-SHELL; a.-barnacle — 
ACORN-SHELL. Hence A'corned a. furnished with 
or (Her.) bearing acorns; fed or filled with acorns. 

Acorn-shell. 1764. A multivalve Cirriped 
(Balanus), allied to the Barnacles. 
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ACT 


POWEL. An a. of RETE US * 
be a., consent, or 


Act of God: action of 
uncontrollable natural forces in causing an acci- 
dent. Jn act: in the very doing; on the point of. 
(L. in actu.) Taken in adultery, in the very a. 
John 8: 4. 5. By new a. of Parliament 3 Hen. VI, 
Ir. ii. 91. A. of Attainder 1839. 6. Credit. .shall 
be given to the public acts, records, etc. of every 
other state Constit. U.S. iv. 8 1. Acts (of the 
Apostles). 7. Away then: our A.'s ended FLET- 
CHER. The. .first a. of our great drama FREEMAN. 
8. Attendance to keep Acts GATAKER. attrib. A. 
Sunday, A. Sermon, Act (ie. Trinity) Term. 
Hence Avctless a. inactive. 

Act (mkt), v. 1594. [—acl-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. agere drive, carry on, do. Prob. infl. by 
Aor sb.] + 1.trans. To putin motion; actuate, 
animate —1748; to bring (a thing or process) 
into action —1791. 2. To carry out in action. 
arch. 1610. 3. To carry out in mimic action ; 
to perform (a play); fig. in a bad sense: To 
simulate 1594. 4. intr, (obj. suppressed). 
To perform on the stage 1598. 5. To perform 
on the stage of existence; to do, as opp. to 
think, speak, etc.; to comport or demean 
oneself 1684, Also with for, as, on, upon, up 
to. 6, Of things: To put forth energy, 
produce effects, exert influence, fulfil func- 
tions 1751. Also with on. 

1. Thy senses fiue that acte thy life WARNER. 
Self-love..acts the soul POPE. 2. To a. her.. 
abhord commands Temp. 1. ii. 273. Acting the 
law we live by TENNYSON, 3. Acting her passions 
on our stately stage DRAYTON. Sunderland acted 
calumniated virtue to perfection MACAULAY. To 
act a part, or the part of: You have still an honour- 
able part to a. ‘JUNIUS’. To act (any one), lit. and 

fe that acteth another is said to beare his 
n, and a. in his name HOBBES. Acting the 
lover SWIFT. 4. Say who acts best? J. MARSTON. 

5. Acting. .from. .disinterested motives SIR R. 
PEEL. In overcoming the hostility of the West, 
William acted as he always did a. FREEMAN. 
Acting as Chaplain MACAULAY. I a. for my 
brother (mod.), To a. on a maxim (mod.). Your 
lordship acts up to your tenets LANDOR. 6. When 
several causes a, at once JEVONS. The brake 
refused to a. (mod.). Hence A'ctable a. capable 
of being acted (on the stage), or carried out in. 
practice, Avcted ppl. a. carried out in action; 
performed (esp. dramatically) ; feigned. 

Actinal (&ktoi-nal, æ-ktinăl), a. 1857. [f. 
Gr. d«rá, dxrw- ray + -AL'.] Zool. Pertain- 
ing to that part of a radiate animal which 
contains the so-called mouth, etc. 

Acting (e:ktin), vbl. sb. 1601. [f. Act v. 
+ -ING'.] 1, Execution. 2. The performance 
of deeds; in pl. doings, practices, etc. 1603. 
3. The performing of plays, etc. ; simulation 
1664. 4. The putting forth of energy, activity, 
ete. 1647. 

1. Betweene the a. of a dreadfull thing, And the 
first motion Jul. C. 11. i. 63, 2. The great actings 
which are now on foot SCOTT. Comb. a.-order, 
spec. an order to act in a vacant office, pending 
an appointment by the ultimate authority. 

Aecting, ppl. a. 1597. [f. as prec. + -ING*.] 
1. Performing (dramatically) 2. Putting 
forth activity. 3. Performing temporary or 
special duties, as Acting-Captain, - Manager, 
ete. 1797. 

|| Actinia (i:ekti-nid). Pl. actiniz, actinias. 
1748. [mod.L., f. Gr. deris, derw- ray + -IA*.] 
Zool. prop. A genus of the family Actiniade; 
pop., any animal of the family; a Sea- 
Anemone. 

Actiniform (iktimnifürm), a. 1843. [f. as 
prec. + -FORM.] Of a radiated form, like a 
Sea-anemone. var. A'ctinoid a. 

Actinism (w-ktiniz'm). 1844. [f. as prec. 
+ -ISM. Cf. Fr. actinisme.] t 1. The radiation of 
heat or light, or that branch of Philosophy 
which treats of it. 2. That property in light- 
rays which produces chemical changes, as in 
photography. Hence Acti'nic a. 

Actinium (ækti'niðm). 1881. [f. as prec. 
c-IUM.] Chem. 1. A supposed chemical 
element, so called because light affects its 
salts. 2. A radio-active element. Symbol 
Ac. 1904. 

Actino-, a. Gr. dxrwo- comb. f. of deris 
(gen. dxrivos), a ray, a beam. 

actino-chemistry, that branch which 
treats of the chemical energies in solar rays; 
-graph ([Gr. ypddos], an instrument for 
recording the variations in the power of the 
solar rays; -lite [Gr. Aes], a bright green 
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variety of Hornblende, occurring usu. in 
fasciculated crystals; var., f a'ctinote ; hence, 
-li'tic a.; -mere [Gr. ép0s], a portion of the 
surface of a radiated animal cut off by any 
two meridional lines reaching from pole to 
pole; -meter [Gr. zéro], an instrument for 
measuring the intensity of the sun's heating 
rays; hence, -me'tric(al a.; -metry [Gr. 
-uera], the measurement of the radiation of 
heat from surfaces; -mo'rphous [Gr. jop¢7)] 
a., of radiated shape; -phone [Gr. -6«vos], an 
apparatus for the production of sound by 
actinic rays; hence, -pho'nic a.; -phorous 
[Gr. -$opo] a., bearing radiating spines; 
-stome [Gr. oróua), the mouth of a radiated 
animal; -zo'a [Gr. {éa] sb. pl. a class of 
radiated animals, partly Calenterala, partly 
Zoophytes, containing the sea-anemones and 
coral polypes; hence, -zo'al a. 

Action (a-kfon). ME. [- (O)Fr. action — L. 
actio, f. act- pa. ppl. stem of agere ACT v.; see 
-ION.] 

I. Generally. 1. The process or condition 
of acting or doing, the exertion of energy or 
influence; working, agency, operation ME. 
2. A thing done, a deed; in pl. conduct. 
Viewed as occupying time in doing, as dis- 
tinguished from Act. 1600. 3. The thing 
represented as done in a drama, poem, etc. 
1712. t4. pl. The acts or records of a court, 
etc. —1635. 5, Gesture, esp. in oratory; 
gesture and attitude in Sculpt. and Painting; 
trained movements of the body, etc., in 
animals 1579. 6. The way in which an instru- 
ment acts; also, the mechanism by which 
this is effected 1845. 

1. A Womans thought runs before her a. A4.Y.L. 
Iv. i. 141. The word a. is properly applied to those 
exertions which are consequent on volition D. 
STEWART. Quantity of a. in Physics: the momen- 
tum of a body multiplied into the time. The 
acciouns or werkynges of Penitence CHAUCER. 
1842 Chemical a. 1842. Schemes were put in a. 
against her life HALLAM, A. of a verb, verbal a.: 
the action expressed by a verb. Submit the whole 
to the a. of a slow fire SOYER. 2. When our 
Actions do not, Our feares do make vs Traitors 
Macb. tv. ii. 3. The Actions of men [are] the best 
Interpretors of their thoughts LOCKE. 3. The a. 
of Paradise Lost ADDISON, of the Iliad 1751. 
5. Sute the A. to the Word, the Word to the A. 
Hami. m. ii. 19. The roan has good knee-a. (mod.). 
6. The a. of the air-pump 1845. The grand piano- 
forte with the new a. DICKENS. 

IL. Specifically. 1. The taking of legal pro- 
cess to establish a claim or obtain remedy; 
legal process; the right to raise such process 
ME. 2. A legal process or suit 1483. 3. 
Active operation against an enemy, fighting 
1604; a fight 1599. t4. Acting of plays; a 
play —1710; 5. A devotional exercise 1825. 
f 6. A share in a joint-stock company (Fr.) 
1641. 

1. To take a.: to institute legal proceedings; 
hence, gen. to take steps. Property in a., i.e. not 
in possession, but recoverable by legal process. 
(Earliest Eng. sense.) If one calls a merchant 
bankrupt, a. lies TOMLINS. He took prompt a. to 
defend his rights (mod.). Mr. Fang, haue you 
entred the A. ? SHARS. 3Cleared ship for A. 1805. 
A general a. WELLINGTON. 5. The a. of Thanks- 

ving 1855. 6. African actions fell to £30 

VELYN. Hence Action v. to institute a legal 
action against. A:ctionable a. affording grounds 
for an a. at law. A'ctionably adv. A‘ctional a. 
of or pertaining to a. or actions. f A:ctionary, a 
shareholder in a joint-stock company. A‘ctioner, 
an artisan who makes the ACTION (sense 6) of an 
instrument. A-ctionist (a) = ACTIONARY (obs.); 
(b) one who lays stress on (oratorical) a. A-ction- 
less a. void of a., inert. t A-ctious a. energetic. 

t Acctivate, v. 1626. [f. ACTIVE a. + -ATE".] 
To move to activity. Cf. ACTUATE. 

Active (m-ktiv) a. ME. [—L. activus, f. 
act- (see ACT v.) + -ivus -IVE; partly through 
(O)Fr. actif, -ive.] gen. Characterized by 
action. Hence 1. Practical, esp. with life, 
opp. to contemplative, speculative, theoretical 
ME. 2. Originating or communicating 
action; spontaneous; opp. to passive ME. 
Also absol., sc. qualities, forces. 3. Gram. a. 
prop. An epithet of Voice in verbs used 
transitively; opp. to Passive, Reflexive, or 
Middle. That form of the vb. in which the 
logical subject of the action is made the 
grammatical subject of the assertion, as 
shown by inflections, position, etc. b. Less 
correctly, said of verbs themselves, either (1) 
by opposing action in Active verbs to passion 
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in Passive verbs, and to the action or state 
which is neutral in Neuter verbs, or (2) by 
opposing action in Active (Transitive or 
Intransitive) verbs to existence or state in 
Neuter verbs. 4, Working, effective; opp. to 
quiescent or extinct 1640. 5. Abounding in 
action; energetic; diligent, brisk 1597. 6. On 
the credit side of the balance-sheet; opp. to 
passive, (Fr.) 

1. Actyf lyf or contemplatyf La’ My specu- 
lative and a. instruments Oth. 1. iii . 2. The 
treasons of Eadwine were often passive rather 
than a. FREEMAN, 4. A. benevolence BOSWELL, 
voleanos LYELL, poison LIVINGSTONE, service 
FREEMAN. 5. The most a. fellow in Europe SHAKS. 
A. to pursue POPE. Less a. than he was COWPER. 
A. demand FAWCETT, markets (mod.), Hence 
Avctively adv. t practically; spontaneously; 
Gram. in the manner of an active vi energetic- 
ally, briskly. A'ctiveness = ACTIV 

Activity (s:ekti-viti). 1530. (- Fr. activité or 
late L. activitas, f. as prec. ; see -IrY.] 1, The 
state of being active; the exertion of energy, 
action 1549. 2. Energy, diligence, liveliness 
1530. f 3. Physical exercise, athletics —1710. 
4. Anything active, e.g. a force or operation 
1646. 

1. The Supreme Being (who is Activity itself) 
1604. 2. The a. of France BURKE, of a volcano 
1869, in the iron market (mod.). 4. Activities 
without purpose LAMB. 

Acton (a-kton) ME. [-OFr. auqueton, 
hocquelon (mod. hoqueton), prob. = Prov. 
alcoton= Arab. alkufun cotton; see Al- 
pref.*, COTTON.) A stuffed jerkin, worn under 
the mail; later, a jacket of leather, plated 
with mail. 

Cranstoun's lance, . Through shield 
Scort. var. Haqueton. 

Actor (w*ktoi. ME. [-L., f. act- (see AOT 
v.) +-or-or2. Cf.(O)Fr.acteur (XItl).] t 1. An 
overseer, or factor (tr. L, actor). 1 2. He who 
conducts an action; a plaintiff; an advocate; 
a public prosecutor. Obs. exc. in Rom, Law. 
1413. 3. One who acts, or takes part in any 
action; a doer 1603. 4. A stage-player 1581. 
3. Condemn the fault, and not the a. of it Meas, 
for M. 1 37. 4. Rich. II, v. ji. 24. Pitt was 
essentially ana. J. R. GREEN. Comb. a.-manager, 
a manager who is also an a. Hence A'ctorship, 
the quality of a (dramatic) actor. 

Actress (w:ktrés). Also actrice. 1589. 
[f. prec. + -ES8'.] t1. A female ACTOR (sense 
3); replaced by ACTOR -1712. 2. A female 
player on the stage 1700. 

Actual (e-ktiuil), a. (ME. actuel — (O)Fr. 
actuel -late L. actualis active, practical, f. 
aclus ACT sb.; see -AL'. The sp. -al assim. to 
the L.] t1. = Acriyn 1. 1047. 2, Existingin 
act or fact; real. Also absol. in pl. = actua- 
lities. 3. Existing or acting at the time; 
present, current 1642. 

1. Walking, and other actuall performances 
Macb. v. i. 13. 2. Their own actuall miseries 
Hospes, Not in a. rebellion 'JUNIUS'. The a. 
proceeds JAs. MILL. 3. Their a. lord BROWNING. 
The a. position of affairs (mod.). Hence A:ctual- 
mess, = ACTUALITY. 

Actualism (a-ktiuüliz'm). 1860. [f. prec. 
+ 48M.] The doctrine that all existence is 
active, not inert or dead. 

Actuality (e:ktiu,e-liti), ME.  [- OFT. 
actualité entity (mod.Fr. actualité is & 
neologism) or med.L. actualitas, f. actualis 
ACTUAL a. + -itas -YTY.] +1. Capacity of 
action —1677. 2. The state of being ACTUAL 
(sense 2); reality 1675; pl. actual conditions 
or circumstances 1665. 3. Realism in descrip- 
tion 1850. ; 

2. To sacrifice a truth of a. to a truth of feeling 
RUSKIN. pl. The actualities of the case M. DAVIES. 
3. [Her] characters. .have a flavour of a. W, E. 
HENLEY. var. A'ctualness. 

Actualize (z-ktiuüloiz), v. 1810. [f. ACTUAL 
4. + -IZE; cf. Fr. actualiser.] 1. To make 
ACTUAL; to realize in action. 2. To represent 
realistically 1881. 

1. When these possibilities are actualized DE 
QuiNCEY. Hence A:ctualizaction. 

Actually (v-ktivali), adv. 1470. [f. ACTUAL 
a. + -LY'; cf. late L. actualiter practically ; 
in sense 3 after Fr. actuellement.] t1. With 
deeds, actively —1060; energetically —1485. 
2. In act or fact; really 1587. 3. As a present 
fact, at present 1663. 4, As a matter of fact; 
indeed; even 1762. 

2. The rates of interest a. paid in business 


and a, past 
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JEVONS. 3. The party a. in power (mod.). 4. Ia. 
found the door sí sdla open (mod.). 

Actuary (s-ktiuári) 1553. [- L. actuarius 
keeper of accounts, f. actus ACT sb. ; see -ARY!.] 
1. A registrar or notary, who keeps record of 
the acts of a court 1553. 2. An official in 
an insurance office who compiles tables of 
mortality, estimates rates of premium, etc. ; 
or one whose profession it is to solve mone- 
tary problems depending on Interest and 
Probability, in connection with life, fire, or 
other accidents, ete. Hence Actua'rial, 
Actua‘rian adjs. of or pertaining to actuaries 
or their profession. 

Actuate (a-ktiw,e't), v. 1596. [-actuat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. actuare, f. actus ACT 
8b.; see -ATE*.] + 1, To reduce to action 1596; 
to render active, to excite —1751. 2. To 
inspire (a thing) with active properties. arch. 
1642. Also absol. 3. To move to mechanical 
&ction. Also fig. 1645. 4, To act upon the 
will, as motives do 1741. +5. intr. To act 
—1057. 

2. The soul is a spirit that actuates the natural 
body Hv. MORE. 3. To a. or put in motion the 
system of wheels or pinions G. ADAMs. 4. Every 
liberal motive that can a. an Authour BOSWELL, 
Hence f A'ctuate ppl. a, = ACTUATED. Acti 
ated ppl. a. rendered actual, or active. A'ctuai 
ing vòl. sb, carrying out in practice; animating; 
ppl. a. moving, inspiring. 

Actuation (w-ktiu,éfon) 1630. [- med.L. 
actuatio efficacity, f. as prec.; see -ION. In 
mod. use f. prec.] A communication of motion, 
a bringing into action; impulse, movement. 

"The best designs are spoiled by faulty a. 1879. 

T A:ctuo'se, a. rare. 1677. [— L. actuosus 
full of activity, f. actus; see ACT sb., -OSE! ; cf. 
OFr. actueus.] Very active. Hence t Actuo'- 
sity. 

+ A'cture. rare. 1593. [f.as ACT v. + -URE.] 
Action. 

Acturrience. 1880. [f. as prec. ; see -URIENT, 
-ENCE.] Desire to act. 

Acuate (w:kiuét), ppl. a, 1471. [-acuat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. acuare, var. of L. 
acuere sharpen, make pointed; see -ATE*.] 
Sharp-pointed. Hence ft A'cuate v. to 
sharpen. Jit, and fig. A:cua'tion (rare), 
sharpening; var. t Acui-tion. 

Acuity (Akid-Iti). 1543. [- Fr. acuité or 
med.L. acuitas, f. acuere sharpen; see 
ACUTE a., -ITY. Cf. OFr. aiguété.] Sharpness ; 
as of a needle, an acid, wit. 

Aculeate (ikid-liét), a. 1605. [- L. aculeatus 
furnished with a sting or prickle, f. aculeus, 
dim. of acus needle; see -ATE*.] 1. Zool. 
Having a sting 1661. 2. Bot. Set with prickles 
1870. 3. fig. Pointed, stinging 1605. 

3. Words may be a. BACON, Hence Acu'leated 
ppl.a. In Nat. Hist, Pointed ; armed with prickles; 
also fig. Acuslea:tion, pointedness. 

Aculeiform (ükiü-liifozm), a. Bot. 1857. [f. 
L. ACULEUS + -FORM.] Like a prickle. 

Aculeolate (akid-liolét), a. Bot. 1858. [f. L. 
aculeolus, dim. of aculeus (see next) +-ATE*.] 
Set with small prickles. 

| Aculeus (Akid-Jids), Pl. aculei. 1828. 
[L.] 1. Zool. The sting of an insect, etc. 
2. Bol. A prickle; as in the rose 1878. Hence 
t Acurleous a. aculeate. rare. 

t Acumble, v. ME. [Of unkn. origin.] To 
benumb. 

Acumen (ükiü-mén). 1531. [-L. acumen 
point, acuteness, f. acuere sharpen; see 
ACUTE a.] 1, Sharpness of wit; penetration 
of perception; keenness of discrimination. 
2. Bol. A tapering point 1794. 

1. The jest or a. [of epigrams] CASAUBON. Meta- 
physical a. REID. 

Acuminate (ükiü-minet) ppl. a. 1005. 
[- L. acuminatus pointed, f. acumen, -min- 
(prec.); see -ATE*.] 1, Pointed, tapering to a 
point, esp. in Nat. Hist. 1646. Also quasi-sb. 
12. Having acumen. rare. 1645. 

Acuminate (ükiz-mine't) v, 1611. [f. as 
prec. + -ATE', or f. late L. acuminare.] 1. 
trans. To sharpen; to give poignancy or 
keenness to. + 2. intr. To rise or taper to a 
point. 

1. Tones. .to a. even despair COWPER. 2. Hierar- 
chies acuminating..in a cone of Prelaty MILT. 
Hence Acu'minated ppl. a. pointed (lit. and 
fig.); made keen in discernment or attention. 
Acu'minating ppl. a. rising or tapering to a 
point. Acu:mina-tion, the giving point to (lit. 
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and fig.); a taperin int; direction to a point. 
yore AE T termioati in a flat Moro end, 
Acu'minous a. marked by acumen; acute. 

Acupressure (e:kiupre-Jita, -fə1). 1859. 
If. L. acu with a needle + PRESSURE.] Prof. 
Simpson’s method of arresting hæmorrhage 
from wounded arteries by the pressure of a 
needle passed across their mouths or tubes. 

Acupunctuate (e:kiuppo-nktiu,e't), v. 1865. 
[f. as prec. + PUNCTUATE.] To prick with a 
needle ; also fig. 

Acupuncture (z:kiupp:pktiüz, -tfou) sb. 
1684. [f. as prec. + PUNCTURE.] Pricking with 
a needle; a prick so made. spec. The in- 
sertion of needles into living tissues for 
remedial purposes. Hence A:cupu‘ncture 
v. = ACUPUNCTUATE. — A:cupu:ncturartion, 
the practice or process of a.; var. Aicu- 
pu:nctua-tion. 

Acustom, -ance, obs. ff. ACCUSTOM, -ANCE. 

Acute (ükiu-t), a. 1570. [- L. acutus, pa. 
pple. of acuere sharpen, f. acus needle.] 
1. Sharp at the end, coming to a point. 2. Of 
diseases: Coming sharply to a crisis, not 
chronic. Also fig. 1667. 3. Acting keenly on 
the senses (see quots.) 1609. 4, Of the senses 
or nervous system : Sensitive or responsive 
to impressions, finely-strung 1762. 5. Of the 
intellect: Disccrning, penetrating, sharp- 
witted, shrewd, clever 1588. Aphet., esp. 
in U.S., to cute. Also quasi-sb. (sc. accent.) 

1. An a. angle is that which is lesse than a right 
angle Euclid. Leaves may be a. 1842. 3. Of pain, 
pleasure, etc.: Intense. The pleasure is not. .a., or 
of great intensity BAIN. Of sounds: Shrill, high. 
The most a, [stave] is called the soprano OUSELEY. 
A. accent; see ACCENT 1, 2. 4. Her feelings were 
very a. Miss AUSTEN. 5. A most a. luuenal 
LLL. m. i. 67. An a. logician REID, observer 
Davy. A cute thing (U.S.). sb. Marked with 
acutes 1824. Comb. a. led, having an a. 
angle. Hence + Acutangular a. f Acu'te v. to 
sharpen; to mark, etc. with an a. accent. 
Acurtely adv. Acurtish a. somewhat a. 

Acuteness (akid-tnés). 1646. |f. prec. 
---NESS.] The quality of being ACUTE (in 
senses 1, 2, 3, 4); said of material things, of 
disease, of pain, etc., of sounds, of the senses 
or feelings, of the mental faculties. 

Acuti-, a combining form of L. acutus 
sharp, in Eng. words formed on or after mod. 
L.; as acutifoliate a. sharp-leaved. 

Acuto-, comb. advb. form of ACUTE, as in 
acuto-nodose, acutely nodose, or in acuto- 
grave, acule + grave. 

-acy, suffix of sbs. [A branch of -cy.] Form- 
ing sbs. of quality, state, or condition. 1. 
as = L. -acia, on adjs. in -aci-, as ‘fallacy’; 
2. as = L. -at-i-a (med.L. -acia), on nouns in 
-at- (nom. -as), as *abbacy'; 3. as = med. 
L. -alia, on nouns in -atus, as ‘advocacy’; 
4. repr. Gr. sbs. of state in área, as ‘piracy’, 
and in -cracy Gr. sbs. in -«paría, as ‘aristoc- 
racy’. 

Ad. Colloq. abbrev. of ADVERTISEMENT. 

|| Ad, L. prep. = ‘to’ in ad hoc, for this or 
the particular purpose; also attrib. ; ad nau- 
seam, to a sickening extent; ad referen- 
dum, subject to reference; ad rem, to the 
point or purpose. Also AD EUNDEM, etc. 

Ad-, pref. 1. repr. L. ad prep. ‘to’, with 
sense of motion to, change into, addition, 
or intensification. Assimilated bef. c, f, g, l, 
n, D, Q, T, 8, t, and prob. bef. b, as in ab- for 
ad-breviare; reduced to a- bef. sc, sp, st. In 
the 15th c. words borrowed from OFr., etc. 
were refash. after L., and all words since 
formed follow L. spelling. Ad- ‘at’, opp. to 
ab- ‘away from’, as in ad-oral, ab-oral, is 
recent. 

2. At the same time ad- was substituted for 
a- where a- was really L. ab, OFr. en (an), 
es, OE. a (ar), on, æt, etc.; as in a(d)vance, 
a(d)debted, a(c)curse, a(l)lay, a(d)miral, etc. 

-ad, suffr of sbs. 1. repr. Gr. -áô-a (nom. 
-ds) forming a. Collective numerals, as 
monad, etc. b. Fem. patronymics (var. -id), 
as Dryad, pl. Dryades, etc. Hence used c. in 
names of Poems, as Iliad the lay (9$) of 
Ilium, Dunciad, etc.; and d. to form family 
names of plants, as liliad, etc. 2. — Fr. -ade, 
in salad, etc.; see -ADE. 

IL. suffix forming advs. and adjs. in the 
sense of ‘towards’ (the part denoted by the 
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main element of the word) as DEXTRAD, 
DORSAD, LATERAD, VENTRAD, etc. 

Adactylous (ádw-ktiles), a. 1858. [f. Gr. d- 
A- pref. 14 + 6dxrvdos finger + -0U8.] With- 
out fingers, toes, or claws. 

+ Adad (ádm:d), int. [var. of EGAD.] Ex- 
clam. of asseveration or emphasis —1763. 

Adage (æ-dėdz). 1548. [- Fr., — L. adagium. 
f. ad AD- + *agjo (whence aio) I say.] A 
traditional maxim; a proverb. 

The a...That Beggers mounted, runne their 
Horse to death 3 Hen. VI, I. iv. 126, Also Macb. 
L vii. 45. Hence Ada'gial a. of the nature of an a. 

|| Adagio (üdà-dsio) 1746. [It.] Mus. A. 
adv. A direction: Slowly. B. adj. Of move- 
ment: Slow. C. sb. A piece of music in a. 
time. Also fig. 

t A:dagy, 17th c. var. of ADAGE, 

Adam (e-dim). 1509. [Heb. 'addám man.] 
1. The Biblical name of the first man, the 
father of the human race; hence, jig. the 
unregenerate condition or character. 2. 
= ADAM'S ALE. 

1, Whipt th’offending Adam out of him Hen. V, 
1. 1. 29. Comb. Adam's ale, water (joc.); -apple, 
a variety of Lime (Citrus limetta), of Orange or 
Shaddock; the projection in the neck formed by 
the thyroid cartilage (supposed to have been 
caused by a piece of the apple that stuck in 
Adam's throat); -flannel, the Great Mullein 
(Verbascum thapsus); -needle, occ. name of the 
Shepherd's Needle (Scandix pecten-veneris); 
-wine, Sc. = ADAM'S ALE. Hence Ada'mic, ~al 
p like Adam; free, naked, fallen. Ada*mically 


lv. 
Adamant (‘e-dimant). OK.  [-OFr. 
adamaunt, ade- — L. adamant-, nom. adamas 
—Gr. déauavr-, nom. ddduas, orig. adj. = 


invincible, f. d- A- pref. 14 + &apáv tame. The 
sense ‘magnet, loadstone' arose from associa- 
tion of med.L. adamas w. L. adamare 
have a strong liking for (f. amare love). 
See DIAMOND.] An alleged rock or mineral, of 
contradictory and fabulous properties. Now 
a poet. or rhet, name for impregnable hard- 
ness. 1. Not identified OE. Also fig. t2. 
The diamond 1393-1794. t3. The loadstone 
or magnet 1366-1656. Also fig. and attrib. 

1. The dore was al of A. eterne CHAUCER. Gates 
of burning a. MILT. fig. The sharp a. of Fate CAR- 
LYLE. 2. A., precyowse stone c 1440, The a.. . will 
not be fil’d But by itself 1598. 3. As true to thee 


as steel to a. 1614. The grace of God's spirit, 
like the true loadstone or a. BP. HALL. fig. A 
great A. of acquaintance Bacon. Mids.N.D. II. i. 


195. attrib. An a. heart 1077. A, walls B. TAYLOR. 
Loy + Adamarntive a. (?misprint for adaman- 
tine). 

t Adamante-an, a. [f. L. adamanteus (as 
prec.) +-AN.] Of adamant. MILT, 


Adamantine (edime-ntin), a. ME. [-L. 
adamantinus — Gr. dbaudvrwos f. ddduas; see 
ADAMANT, -INE*.] 1. Made of, or like, 


adamant; unbreakable, impenetrable, im- 
pregnable. t2. Like the loadstone; magnetic 
1655. 

1. A state a...that is invincible HOLLAND. A. 
laws Hv. MORE, rock MILT., fortitude MACAULAY, 

urity of a woman RUSKIN. A. spar, old name of 

'ORUNDUM. 

Adama‘ntoid. [f. Gr. adayav7-, stem of 
dödas ADAMANT + -0ID.] A form of crystal in 
the diamond, bounded by 48 equal triangles. 


Dana. 
Adambulacral (w:d,;embiulé'-kral), a. 
1872. [f. AD- + AMBULACRUM + -AL'.] Zool. 


Next to the ambulacra, in echinoderms. 
Adamite (w:dàmoit) 1628. [f. ADAM 
+ -ITE! 1.] A. sb. 1. A descendant of Adam, 
& human being; also, a name for the section 
of the human race derived from Adam 1635. 
2. An imitator of Adam, an unclothed man; 
the name of certain sects, ancient and modern 
1628. Hence t Adami'tic a. A-damitism. 
adj. Descended from Adam ; human. 
A-damite, sb.* 1837. [f. M. Adam, of Paris, 
+ -ITE' 2b.] Min. A zinc olivenite. 
A:damsite. 1837. Min. = MUSCOVITE. 
A-da'nce, adv. 1869. [A prep.’ 11.) Danc- 


ing. 

A-da'ngle, adv. 1855. [A prep. 11.] 
Dangling. 

|| Adansonia (iedánso"-nid). 1852. [f. Adan- 
son, French naturalist, + -1A'.] Bof. A genus 
(N.O. Bombacee) consisting of two species of 
gigantic trees, the Baobab, Monkey-bread, 
or Ethiopian Sour Gourd of W. and Central 
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Africa, and the Cream of Tartar Tree, or 
Sour Gourd of N. Australia. 

Adapt (üdz-pt), v. 1611. [-(O)Fr. adapter 
— L. adaptare, f. ad AD- + aptare, f. aptus fit, 
suitable; see APT a.] 1. To fit, to make 
suitable (lo, for). 2, To alter so as to fit for 
a new use 1774. 

1. The structure of the outer ear is adapted to 
collect and concentrate the vibrations BAIN. 
2. A Comedy adapted from the French 1849. 
Hence t Ada'pt ppl. a. suited; fit. Ada'pted ppl. 
a. fitted, fit (to, for); altered so as to fit. Ada'pted- 
ness, the quality of being adapted. Ada-ption 
= ADAPTATION. Ada'ptive a. characterized by, 
or given to, adaption. Ada-ptively adv. so as 
to suit special conditions. Ada-ptiveness, the 
quality of being adaptive. var. + Ada'ptate v. 

JUDWORTH. 

Adaptable (ădæ-ptăb’l), a. 1800. [f. prec. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being adapted. Hence 
Adaptabi-lity (to, for). Ada'ptableness. 

Adaptation (æd®æptě"-fən). 1610. [-Fr., 
—med.L. adaptatio; see ADAPT v., -I0N.] 1. 
The action or process of adapting (to). 2. 
The process of modifying so as to suit new 
conditions 1790. 3. The condition of being 
adapted ; anything adapted. 

2. Powers of self-a. KINGSLEY. 3. The a. of im- 
mortality to our true wants J. MARTINEAU. This 
play is an a. from the French (mod.) Hence 
Adapta‘tional a. 

Ada'ptative, a. 1857. [f. ADAPT v. + 
-ATIVE.] = ADAPTIVE. Hence Ada‘ptative- 
ness. 

Adapter, rarely -or (ădæ-ptə1). 1801. (f. 
ADAPT v.] 1. One who ADAPTS (in senses 1, 2). 
2. A connecting part; in Chem. a tube joining. 
two pieces of apparatus. 

Ada'ptitude. 1842. [f. ADAPT, after APTI- 
TUDE.] Adaptedness. 

|| Adar (é-dài. ME. [Heb. 'addr.] The 
twelfth month of the Heb. eccl, year, the 
sixth of the civil year. 

t Adarticula'tion. 1753. [f. AÐ- + ARTICU- 
LATION; cf. ABARTICULATION.] Anat. A loose 
jointing of two bones; — ARTHRODIA. 

|| Adatis, -ais, addatys (m-datis). 
Indian muslin. 

t Adau'nt, v. ME. [- OFr. adanter, var. of 
adonter (later addomter) f. a AD- + danter 
DAUNT v.] To subdue —1597. 

t Ada'w, v.! ME. [f. A- pref. 1 + Daw v. ; 
cf. MHG. erlagen.] To awake or awaken 
—1530. 

Til that he be adawed verrayly CHAUCER. 

f Adaw’, v.' 1557. [Probably obs. ADAWE 
adv. in some such phrase as ‘they did him 
adawe’, i.e. out of life, to death, was mistaken 
for a verb infinitive, quasi ‘to quell, crush, 
put down’, and this later fancied to be a 
compound of awe, after ad-apt, etc.; see 
AD-2.] To subdue, daunt —1654. 

Adawed with some dreadfull spright SPENSER. 

1 Adaw'e, adv. ME. [for o dawe = of dawe, 
of daze :- OE. of dagum from life (lit., from 
days).] Out of life. Usu. with vbs. bring, do: 
To kill —1513. 

Eu (àd)-n), adv. [A prep.’ 11.] Dawn- 
gr. 

Aday, a-day (adé'-), adv. ME. [A prep. 
8.] t 1. By day. 2. Daily 1500. 

A peny a daye TINDALE. 

Adays, a-days, adv. phr. ME. [A prep. 8 
+ day's, gen. sing. of day. In OE. the 
gen. dejes was used advb., = by day; sub- 
sequently the gen. was strengthened by 
the prep. a = in, on.] t1. By day -1765. 
2. Now-a-days: At the present day ME. 

1. Pining a daies..waking a nights BURTON. 2. 
Reason and loue keepe little company together 
now-adayes Mids. N.D. T1. i. 148. 

Add (ed), v. ME. [- L. addere, t. ad AD- + 
dare give, put.) 1. To join or unite (a 
thing fo another), so as to increase the num- 
ber, quantity, or importance ; to give by way 
of increased possession. 2. (obj. unexpressed.) 
To make an addition to; to augment 1591. 3, 
To say or write in addition; to go on to say, 
etc., ME. 4. To unite into one sum ; often with 
together. absol. To perform the process of 
addition. So to add up; to add in, to include 
in a sum. 1509. 

1. Lat vs. .adden reuerence to suffisaunce and to 

wer CHAUCER. To a. 3 to 5 HUTTON. All these 

hings shall be added unto you Matt. 6:33. 2. 
It adds to our labour (mod.). 3. But let me a., 
Sir Robert's mighty dull POPE. 4. To a. together 


1087. 
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the ideas of two days, or two years LOCKE. Hence 
A-ddable a. capable of being added, or added to. 
A'ddible a. capable of being added; whence 
Addibi-lity- 

| Addax (m-dáks) 1693. [L., -an African 
wd.; see Plin. H. N. xi. 37.] A boviform 
antelope, allied to the Nyl-ghau and Gnu, 
inhabiting N. Africa. (Oryx nasomaculata.) 

t Addee-m, v. [A- pref. 11.) To adjudge. 
SPENSER. 

| Addendum (üdendim) Pl. addenda 
(ade-ndá). 1794. [L., gerundive of addere 
ADD v.] A thing to be added. 

Adder’ (æ-də1). 1580. [f. App + -ER'.] He who 
adds. 

Adder’ (æ-də1). [OE. n#d(d)re, corresp. to 
OS. nddra (MDu. nadre, Du. adder), OHG. 
ndtara (G. natter), and (with different vowel- 
grade) ON. nadr, nadra, Goth. nadrs. The 
initial n was lost in ME. (Xrv-xv) through 
the erroneous division of a naddre as an 
addre, as in apron, auger, eyas, ouch, umpire.) 
T1. A serpent. fig. The old serpent, the 
devil —1513. b. A dragon, or flying serpent 
ME. 2. A viper. spec. The Common Viper 
(Pelias berus). OE. b. By extension, Applied 
to the asp, basilisk, cockatrice, etc. In mod. 
Zoology to species of Clotho, etc., as the Puff 
Adder and Horned Adder of Africa, Death 
Adder of N. Australia, etc. ME. 3. Flying 
Adder, Adder-fly: the Dragon-fly. 4. Sea 
Adder, Syngnathus acus. 

1. Eue, seide he, Oat neddre bold ME. Grete 
addren comen flynge ME. 2. It is the bright day 
that brings forth the A. Jul. Cas. 11. i. 14. Stung 
with adders and Scorpions MILT. b. They are like 
the deafe adder [marg. or aspe] Ps. M 
€ -bead, a prehistoric, perh. Druidic, 
bolt, a dragon-fly; -deaf a., see 2 b, 
quot.; -footed a., dragon-footed; -pike, the 
rely nes (Trachinus vipera) tone = -BEAD; 

der's fry, brood of vipers ; - meat, the Greater 
Stitchwort; -mouth (U. S.), plants of the genus 
Microstylis; -spear = ADDER'S-TONGUE. 

A'dder's-&rass. 1551. Herb. 1. The Early 
Spring Orchis (O. mascula). 2. = next. 

A'dder's-tongue. 1578. Herb. A genus of 
ferns (Ophioglossum); also Wake Robin, Lily 
of the Valley, etc. 

Adderwort (we-dorwbat) OE. Bistort. 

Addice, early f. Apzz, 

Addict (w-dikt), sb. 1909. [f. next.] One 
who is addicted to the habitual and excessive 
use of a drug or the like. 

t Addict, ppl. a. 1529. [- L. addictus as- 
signed by decree, made over, pa. pple. of 
addicere, f. ad AD- + dicere appoint, allot. 
Now repl. by ADDICTED.] 1. Formally made 
over or bound to —-1583. 2. Self-addicted, 
devoted to —1790. 

Addict (Adi-kt), v. 1560. [f. next.] 1. Rom. 
Law. To deliver over formally by judicia] 
sentence to; fig. to make over, give up 1580. 
Also trefl. 2. To devote or apply habitually 
to a practice 1577. Also reft. and pass. 

1. fig. The. .day he addicts..to study 1670. 2. 
He can [not] a. his mind to. .profitable business 
TOPSELL. refl. To a. themselves to Sack SHAKS., 
to vice PRIESTLEY. 

Addicted (üdi-ktéd), ppl. a. 1534. [orig. f. 
ADDICT ppl. a. +-ED', the verb being inferred 
later.] 1. Rom. Law. Delivered over judi- 
cially; devoted. t2. Attached by one's own 
act (o a person, etc.) 21709. 3. Self-addicted 
to, n 1561. +4. without const. Devoted 
—1052. 

1. We be virgins, and a. to virginitie GREENE. 2. 
A. to Marius te master tos A. toa ee 
choly Twelfth N. 1. v. 222, to wine or strong 
drinke T. TAYLOR, stealing 1865. 4. Your Honors 
most a., T. B. 1594. Hence Addi-ctedness. 

Addiction (ádi-kfon). 1604. [— L. addictio, f. 
addict-, pa. ppl. stem of addicere; see ADDICT 
ppl. a., -10N. In the later senses from ADDICT 
v.] 1. Rom. Law. A formal giving over by 
sentence of court; hence, a dedication to a 
master 1625. 2, The state of being (self-) 
addicted fo 1641. +3. The way in which one 
is addicted; bent, inclination —1675. 

2. A. to tobacco JOHNSON, to bad habits MILL. 
3. Oth. 11. ii. 6. 

Additament (e-ditimént). 1460. [- OFr. 
additement, or L. additamentum, f. addit-, 
pa. ppl. stem of addere ADD; see -MENT.] 
Anything added or appended. 

Pretty additaments..to that main structure 
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Addition (Adi-fon), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr., or L, 
additio, f. addit-; see prec., -I0N.) 1. The 
action or process of adding (see ADD v.) ME, 
2. That which is added; an appendix, acces- 
sion, etc. ME. 3. spec. t a. Something added 
to a man's name, to distinguish him; ‘style’ 
of address -1726. t b. Her. Something added 
to a coat of arms, as a mark of honour; opp. 
to abatement —1753. tc. Mus. A dot placed 
on the right side of à note, to lengthen it by 
one half —1753. 

1. Without a. or diminishing Com. Err. 11. ii. 130; 
2. Ireland..and other Additions to the Crown 
PETIY. 3. How do you Lieutenant? The 
worser, that you giue me the a. Oth. IV. i, 105. 
b. Tr. & Cr. IV. v. 141. Hence + Addition v. to 
surname or style. t Addi-tionary a, additional, 

Additional (adi-onül) 1639. [f. prec. 
t-AL.] A. adj. Existing in addition; added 
1046. B. sb. Something added; an addition; 
an ‘extra’ 1639. Hence Additionally adv. 

Addititious (editi-fos), a. 1748. [f. late L. 
additicius additional (Tertullian), f. addit- 
(see ADDITAMENT) + -icius (see -ITIOUs!).] Due 
to, or of the nature of, an addition. A. force 
CAstr.), that which increases the gravitation 
of a satellite towards its planet. 

Additive (re-ditiv), a. 1699. [-late L. addi- 
tivus, f. addit- (see ADDIT. T) + -ivus -IVE. 
Cf. Fr. additif, -ive.] Di; d to addition; 
to be added. Hence A'dditively adv. var. 
t A'dditory. 

Addle (w-d’l). (OE. adela, cogn. w. MLG. 
adele, MDu. adel, (Du. aal, G. adel), OSw. 
adel in ko-adel cow's urine.) A. sb. 1. Stink- 
ing urine or liquid filth; mire OE. 2. The dry 
lees of wine. (Dicts.) 

B. adj. 1. As in Addle egg (tr. med.L. ovum 
urine, which is a perversion of L. ovum 
urinum, repr. Gr. odpuw óóv wind-egg.). Rotten 
or putrid; producing no chicken ME. 2. fig. 
Empty, idle; muddled, unsonnd a 

1. No more then I esteeme an a. egge Tr. d: Cr. 
1L ii. 145. Rom. & Jul. m, i, 25. 2. A. head LYLY, 
epistle 1800. His brains grow a. DRYDEN. 

Comb.: a.-brain, -head, -pate, one whose 
brain is addled, a stupid bungler; -brained, 
-headed, -pated adjs.; -headedness, fatuity. 
Hence A-ddleness, putrefaction. 

Addle (w-d'), v. 1712. [Inferred from 
earlier addled, f. ADDLE adj. + -ED!'.] 1. To 
make addle; to confuse; to make abortive. 
2. intr. To grow addle. lil. and fig. 1812. 
So A'ddled ppl. a.  A:ddlement, the 
process of addling or being addled. A-ddling 
vbl. sb. decomposition of an egg; muddling 
of the wits. 

+ Addle (md', v. ME. [- ON. dla, refl. 
90lask to acquire (for oneself) property, f. 
óðal property. See ODAL.) To earn, Also absol. 
Of crops: To yield 1580. Hence t A-ddling 
vol. sb.* earning. 

tAddoo'm, v. (A- pref. 11.] To adjudge. 
SPENSER. 

Addorsed (üdj-st), ppl. a. 1572. (f. D. 
ad -- dorsum; cf. Fr. adossé.] Her. Turned 
back to back, as two animals on a shield. 

Address (àdre's), v. ME. |(- (O)Fr. adresser 
i- Rom. *addrictiare, f. ad AD- + *drictus, 
for L. directus straight, direct (see DIRECT 
v.).] I. To make straight or right, in various 
senses, now obs. ; see quots. 

+ To put ‘to rights’, to set in order. [He] dyuets 
great batelles addressed Lp. BERNERS. A Parla- 
ment being call'd, to addres many things MILT. 
We will that you. .a. several Schedules Q. ELIZA- 
BETH. intr. Let vs addresse to tend on Hector's 
heeles SHAKS. t'To make right or ready in attire; 
to clothe; to don. Addressed her selfe in Mans 
apparell JEWEL. To a. a frock of heavy mail 
BROWNING. 

II. To direct. t1. To aim (Obs. exc. in Golf, 
“toa, the ball’) ME. ; to send, refer, introduce 
to 1475; trefl. to betake oneself -1683. 2. To 
send as a written message fo; to dedicate 
1636. 3. To direct spoken words, a prepared 
speech, etc., to 1490; refl. to a. oneself in 
speech to 1665; t intr. to a. to; and techn. to 
present an address, and to ‘pay addresses’, 
to court —1765; trans. (to omitted) to speak 
directly to 1718. 

1. Towards Eve addressed his way MILT. I ad- 
dressed him to Lord Mordaunt EVELYN. Ship to 
be addressed to Charterers 1882. 2. To a. a letter 
to the public ‘JUNIUS’. To a. a letter: techn. to 
3 " it. Letters are..sometimes addressed 
‘London’ only P.O. Guide. 3. To a. (to a person) 
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rayers CAXTON, VOWS DRYDEN, discourse 

MACAULAY. Addressed the House of Peers 
MACAULAY, A. the Chair! (mod.). 

III. t trans. To direct (to an object) —1591; 
refl. to apply oneself to 1393; t+ intr. (refi. 
pron. omitted) to set about —1725. 

Hence Addre'ssee, the person to whom a docu- 
ment is addressed. Addre'sser, one who ad- 
dresses; one who signs or delivers an address, or 
directs a message to any one. + Addre'ssion, the 
direction of one's course CHAPMAN. Addre'ssor, 
one who signs an address, or one who addresses a 
formal document. 

Address (adres), sb. 1539. [partly f. prec., 
partly -(O)Fr. adresse.] t1. The action of 
making ready or the being ready -1788; an 
appliance —1598; dress —1660. 2. General 
preparedness; skill, dexterity, adroitness 
1598. 3. The action of directing or dispatch- 
ing 1882. +4. The action of sending, or 
dedicating, a writing —1705. 5, The direction 
or superscription of a letter 1712. 6. t The act 
of addressing oneself to any one —1704; esp. 
dutiful or courteous approach, courtship. 
Now in pl. 1539. 7. Bearing in conversation 
1074. 8. A formal speech of congratulation, 
thanks, etc.; esp. in reply to the Royal 
Speech at the opening of Parliament; a set 
discourse (less oratorical than a speech, less 
systematic than a sermon) 1751. 

2. His ready a. : for no man ever resolved quicker 
or spoke clearer BACON. Thea. ofan accomplished 
intriguer MERIVALE. 5. This letter is to your a. 
(mod.). 6. Our addresses to Heaven 1704. To 
make sham addresses to the older lady FIELDING. 
7. His a...was abrupt, unceremonious CARLYLE. 
8. Lord Liverpool moved the A. 1870. Short and 
stirring addresses (mod.). 

Addressed (ádre:st), ppl. a.; also addrest. 
ME. [f. ADDRESS v. + -ED'.] t1. Erected 
—1595. t 2. Well-ordered —1597. t 3. Prepared ; 
dressed as food —1033. 4. Arrayed. arch. ME. 5. 
Directed, sent 1598. 6. Directed as a letter. 
Hence t Addre'ssedness. 


Adduce (üdiz:s) v. 1010. [—L. adducere, 
f. ad AD- + ducere lead, bring.) To bring 
forward for consideration ; to cite. 

To a. authorities BRENT, arguments W. ROBERT- 
SON, reasons BOWEN. Hence Addu'ceable, -ible 
a, Addu'ced ppl. a. Addurcer, 

Adducent (üdimsent) a. 1694. [-addu- 
cent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. adducere (prec.); see 
-ENT.] Phys. Drawing towardsa given point; 
as adducent muscles = ADDUCTORS. Opp. to 
abducent, 

Adduct (üdp-kt), v. 1836. [-addu:t-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. adducere (as prec.).] Phys. 
To draw towards a common centre or median 
line. 

Adduction (ădv'kfən). 1656. [- Fr. or 
late L. adductio, f. as prec. ; see -I0N.] 1. The 
action of addueting; see prec. 2. The action 
of adducing; see ADDUCE. 1764, 


Adductive (üd»ktiv), a. 1638. [f. as 
ADDUCT v. + -IVE. Of. med.L. adductivus 
(X1V).] Bringing to something else; spec. of 
the change wrought in transubstantiation. 

Adductor (dedp-ktoz). 1746. [mod.L. use of 
L. adductor bringer-to, f. as prec.; see -OR 2. 
Cf. Fr. adducteur.] Phys. A muscle which 
draws any limb, or part of the body, towards 
the trunk or main axis, or which folds ex- 
tended parts of the body. Also attrib. 

t Addurlce, v. 1475. [In xv, adoulce — OFr. 
ad(d)ouleir (mod. adoucir), f. ad- AD- + 
dou(l)x sweet, :=L. dulcis; cf. late L. (ad)- 
dulcare sweeten.] To sweeten ; to soothe. 

~ade, suff. of sbs. 1. — Fr. -ade, — Pr. -dta, 
fem. of pa. pple. as sb., meaning a. an action 
done, as in blockade; b. the body concerned, 
as in ambuscade; c. the product, as in arcade. 
The native Fr. form is -ée, as in entrée. 
2.-Fr. -ade,—Gr. -að-a (nom. -as), as in 
decade (usu. decad). 3.-Sp. or Pg. -ado, 
Tt. -ato, masc. of 1, as in brocade, the product, 
and in renegade, the person affected. 

A-dead (áde:d), adv. [A- pref. 11.] Dead. 

Adeem (Adi-m), v. 1845. [- L. adimere take 
away, f. ad AD- + emere take, assim. to 
REDEEM.] To take away, spec. in Rom. Law, 
to revoke a legacy. 

A-deep (üdi-p) adv. [A prep.] Deeply. 
Mrs. BROWNING. 
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|| Adelantado (à:delantü-do). 1599. [Sp.] 
A Sp. grandee ; a lord-lieutenant or governor. 
B. Jons. 

|| Adelaster (eedile-staz). 1866. [f. Gr. 
déndos not manifest + donjp, dorep- star.] Bot. 
A provisional name for a plant of which the 
flowers and therefore its genus are unknown. 

Adeling. See ATHELING. 

Adelopod(e (üdilopod) 1847. [f. Gr. 
45nos not seen + mous, mo- foot.) Zool. An 
animal whose feet are hidden. 

\|-adelphia (delfià) terminal element. 
1858. [- Gr. -adeAdia (in comb.) brother- 
hood, f. dàeAjós brother.] Bot. Collection of 
stamens into a bundle; as in the class-names 
Monadelphia, etc. 

Adelphic (áde-Iflk), a. 1847. [— Gr. d5eÀducós 
brotherly; see prec., -IC.] Bof. Having the 
stamens united into a parcel or parcels. 

Adelpholite (ade-Ifdleit). 1868. [f. Gr. 
dedós brother; see -LITE.] Min. A Colum- 
bate of iron and manganese. DANA. 

Adelphous (ádedlfos) a. 1855. [f. Gr. 
dÓeMós + -OUS; cf. ADELPHIC.] Bot. Having 
the stamens grouped or united; usu. in 
comp. as monadelphous, etc. 

t Ade-mpt, ppl. a. ME. [- L. ademptus, 
pa. pple. of adimere take away ; see ADEEM v.] 
Taken away —1561. 

Ademption (&demfon). 1590. [=L. 
ademptio, f. adempt-; see prec., -I0N.] A tak- 
ing away; in Law, revocation of a grant or 
bequest. 

l| Arden. Obs. Pl. adenes. [-Gr. déyv, 
dééva gland; perh. through late L. aden 
(Oribasius).] A gland —1775. 

Aden-, adeni-, adeno-, comb. forms of 


prec. 

||adenaléia (mdéns-ldsiá) [mod.L. -algia), 
pain, a painful swelling, in a gland; adeni- 
form (üde-nifüzm, e-déni-) [L. -formis] a., 
gland-like; adenocele (Gr. «7An}, an adenoid 
tumour; adeno'graphy (Gr. -ypaġía], de- 
scription of the glandular system ; a'denoid, 
-al [Gr. -«ôns] a., gland-like; adenoids sb. 
pl., an overgrowth of the glandular tissue on 
the back of the upper part of the throat, 
called also adenoid vegetations; adeno'logy 

[Gr. -Aoyla], the part of Physiology which 
treats of the glands; hence a:denolo'gical 
a.; adeno‘pathy [Gr. -za6(a], disease of the 
glandular system; adeno‘phorous [Gr. 
-ġopos), a., bearing or producing glands; 
a:denophy‘llous (Gr. $54ov] a., glandular- 
leaved; adeno'tomy [Gr. -rouía], dissection 
of or incision into a gland. 

Adenose (m:dénó"-s), a. 1853. [f. ADEN + 
-OSE'; so late L. adenosus (Oribasius).] Glan- 
dular. var. A'denous. 

l| Adephaga (üde-fágà), sb. pl. 1842. (mod. 
= Gr. dénéáya (sc. (4a), sb. use of n. pl. of 
dànéáyos gluttonous, f. Ionic dày to one's 
fill + -¢ayos eating; see -PHAGY.] A family of 
Beetles, also called Carnivora. 

|| Adeps (s-deps) 1657. [L., 
grease.] Animal fat, lard. 

Adept (üde:pt). 1685. [- L. adeptus having 
attained, pa. pple. of adipisci attain, ac- 
quire.] A. adj. Completely versed (in); 
well-skilled 1691. 

B. sb. [In med.L. adeptus used subst. — One 
who has attained the great secret of Alchemy. 
In Eng. the L. form adeptus was at first used.] 
Hence, One who is skilled in all the secrets 
of anything 1685. 

Queens became adepts in Des Cartes’ philo- 
sophy Rem. Hence + Ade'ptical a. alchemical. 
T Ade ptist, a skilled alchemist. Ade'ptness, the 
quality of being a. Ade'ptship, the condition or 
rank of an a. 

fAdeption. 1548. ([-L. adeplio an 
attaining, f. as prec., see -I0N. Of. OFr. 
adepcion.] Attainment. 

Adequacy (m:dikwési). 1808. [f. next, see 
-AcY.] The state or quality of being ADE- 
QUATE. 

Adequate (m-dikwét) a. 1617. [-L. 
adzquatus, pa. pple. of adzequare equalize, f. 
ad AD- + quus equal; see -ATE*. Cf. (O)Fr. 
adéquat.) Const. to, twith. t1. Equal in 
magnitude or extent 1750. 2, Commensurate 
in fitness; sufficient, suitable 1617. 3. Logic. 
Fully representing 1690. 


= soft fat, 


ADHESIVE 


1. Nota. to the Qe JOHNSON. 2. Is lan- 
guage a. to describe it? 1860. A. to the disease 
JAS. MILL. 3. A.ideas LOOKE. An a. definition 
MILL. Hence A:dequately adv. A*dequateness. 
Adequa-tion, the action of equalizing, 

or fact of equalling; an equivalent. 

t A'dequate, v. 1599. [~as prec.; 
-ATE*.] To make or be equal or sufficient. 

A‘dequative, a. 1823. [irreg. f. ADEQUATE a. 
+ -IVE.] = ADEQUATE 2. Scott. 

Adesmy (üde:smi) 1879. [f. Gr. dóecuos 
unbound (f. d- A- pref. 14 + 8eouós bond) 
---Y*.] Bol. Defective coherence or adher- 
ence between vegetable organs. 

Adessenarian (wde:siné*riün). 1751. [f. 
mod.L. adessenarii; f. L. adesse be present 
(f. ad- AD- + esse be) + -arius; see -ARIAN.] 
Eccl. Hist. One who held the real presence of 
Christ's body in the Eucharist, but not by 
transubstantiation. 

|| Ad eundem (i ,»:ndem), of admission to the 
same degree in another university. 

Adevism (adiviz'm) 1878. [f. Gr. d- A- 
pref. 14 + Skr. déva god + -18M.] A denial of 
the legendary deities, as distinguished from 
atheism. MAX-MÜLLER. 

Adfe'cted, ppl. a. 1695. [Specialized var. 
of AFFECTED.] Compounded. Math, Of equa- 
tions: Containing different powers of an un- 
known quantity. 

Adfiliate, -ation, obs. vars. AFFILIATE, 


see 


"Xion. 1829. var. of AFFLUXION. 
ddplu nate, Q. = AGGLUTINATE. 

Adhere (riedhi?-1), v. 1597. [- (O)Fr. adhérer 
or L, adhzrére, f. ad AD- + herére stick.) 
1. To stick fast, to cleave, fo a substance, as 
by grasping or being glued1651. Also fig. 
2. To cleave to a person or party; to be à 
follower 1597. 3. To cleave to, continue to 
maintain, an opinion, practice, etc. 1656. 
+4. without const. To ‘hang together’; to 
agree —1605. 5. Bot. To be adnate 1857. 

1. These mouldings nearly a. to the stone RUSKIN, 
fig. Flattery adheres to power GIBBON. 2. Meane 
men must adheare BACON. To a. to the King's 
enemies 1690, the Chureh of Rome 
MACAULAY. 3. To a. to a plan B. TAYLOR, a 
decision (mod.). 4. Nor time nor place did then a. 
Macb. 1. vii. 52. Hence Adhe'rer (?Obs.), one 
who adheres (to an act, etc.), Adhe'ring vòl. sb. 
the act or process of sticking, etc. ; ppl. a. clinging, 


etc. 

Adherence (&dhi*réns) 1612. [f. ADHERE 
v. ; See -ANCE, -ENCE. Cf. late & med.L. adhær- 
entia.] 1. The action of adhering (see 
ADHERE 1, 2, 3, 5). 12. An instance of adher- 
ing; adherent matter or circumstance —1667. 

Adhe'rency. arch. 1582. [f. as prec.; see 
-ANCY, -ENCY.] 1. The quality or state of 
being adherent 1647. +2. That which is 
adherent; adhering matter, etc. —1681. t3. 
An adhering party ; a following —1002. 

1. By virtue of its a.. in the flesh JER, TAYLOR. 

Adherent. ME. [~ (O)Fr. adhérent — L. 
adherent-, pres. ppl. stem of adherére 
ADHERE v. ; see -ENT.] A. adj. 1. Sticking fast 
to, attached materially 1615. 2. fig. Attached 
as a circumstance 1588. f 3. Attached as a 
partisan or follower (to) —1602. 4. Bot. 
Adnate 1830. 

1. Vpon a rocke, and a. G. SANDYS, 3. To bea, to 
the King's enemies FULBECKE. 

B. sb. 1. ^ partisan, follower, supporter (of) 
c1400. t2. That which adheres —1645. 
1. Luther and his adherentes MORE. 

Adhe'rently adv. 

Adhesion (iedhi-3on). 1624. [— Fr. adhésion 
or L. & med.L. adhesio, f. adhæs-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L, adhwrére ADHERE.] 1. The action 
of sticking fo, by attraction, viscosity of sur- 
face, or grasping. An instance of such action. 
Path. Unnatural union of surfaces due to 
inflammation. 1645. Also fig. 2. Attaching 
oneself, or remaining attached, to a person, 
party, or tenet, 1624. 3. Psych. Intimate and. 
involuntary association of ideas and action 
1855. 4. Bot. Coalescence of normally unlike 
parts; opp. to cohesion 1857. 5. Anything 
which adheres ; an appendage, etc. rare, 1743. 

1. The a. of the Finger to the Tube BOYLE. 2. 
A. unto authority Sm T. BROWNE, to Rome 
HUSSEY, to an accustomed policy KINGLAKE. To 
give in one's a.: to join as a supporter. 5. Casting 
off all noxious adhesions CARLYLE. 

Adhesive (idhisiv) a. 1670. [f, as prec. 
+-IVE.] 1. Sticky 1775. 2. Prepared so as to 


Hence 


ADAPT 


Africa, and the Cream of Tartar Tree, or 
Sour Gourd of N. Australia. 

Adapt (Ade-pt), v. 1611. [-(O)Fr. adapter 
~L. adaptare, f. ad AD- + aptare, f. aptus fit, 
suitable; see APT a.] 1. To fit, to make 
suitable (lo, for). 2. To alter so as to fit for 
à new use 1774. 

1. The structure of the outer ear is adapted to 
collect and concentrate the vibrations BAIN. 
2. A Comedy adapted from the French 1849. 
Hence t Ada‘pt ppl. a. suited; fit. Adapted ppl. 
a. fitted, fit (to, for) ; altered so as to fit. Ada'pted- 
ness, the quality of being adapted. Ada'ption 
= ADAPTATION. Adaptive a. characterized by, 
or given to, adaption. Ada:ptively adv. so às 
to suit special conditions. Ada-ptiveness, the 
quu. of being adaptive. var. + Ada'ptate v. 

UDWORTH. 

Adaptable (ădæ-ptăb’l), a. 1800. [f. prec. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being adapted. Hence 
Adaptabi.-lity (to, for). Ada'ptableness. 

Adaptation (sdépté'-fon). 1610. [-Fr. 
—med.L. adaptatio; see ADAPT v., -I0N.] 1. 
The action or process of adapting (to). 2. 
The process of modifying so as to suit new 
conditions 1790. 3. The condition of being 
adapted; anything adapted. 

2. Powers of self-a. KINGSLEY. 3. The a. of im- 
mortality to our true wants J. MARTINEAU. This 
play is an a. from the French (mod. Hence 
Adapta‘tional a. 

Ada'ptative, a. 1857. [f. ADAPT v. + 
-ATIVE.] = ADAPTIVE. Hence Ada‘ptative- 
ness. 

Adapter, rarely -or (üde-ptou). 1801. (f. 
ADAPT v.] 1, One who ADAPTS (in senses 1, 2). 
2. A connecting part; in Chem. a tube joining 
two pieces of apparatus. 

Ada'ptitude. 1842. [f. ADAPT, after APTI- 
TUDE.] Adaptedness. 

|| Adar (é-dài. ME. [Heb. 'addr. The 
twelfth month of the Heb. eccl. year, the 
sixth of the civil year. 

t Adarticula‘tion, 1753. [f. AD- + ARTIOU- 
LATION; cf, ABARTICULATION.] Anat. A loose 
jointing of two bones; = ARTHRODIA. 

|| Adatis, -ais, addatys (e-datis). 1087. 
Indian muslin, 

t Adau'nt, v. ME. [-OFr. adanter, var. of 
adonter (later addomler) f. a AD- + danter 
DAUNT v.] To subdue —1597. 

f Ada'w, v. ME. [f. A- pref. 1 + Daw vt; 
cf. MHG. erlagen.] To awake or awaken 
—1530. 

Til that he be adawed verrayly CHAUCER, 

t Adaw’, v.* 1557. [Probably obs, ADAWE 
adv. in some such phrase as ‘they did him 
adawe’, i.e. out of life, to death, was mistaken 
for a verb infinitive, quasi ‘to quell, crush, 
put down’, and this later fancied to be a 
compound of awe, after ad-apt, etc.; see 
AD-2.] To subdue, daunt —1654. 

Adawed with some dreadfull spright SPENSER. 

t Adaw’e, adv. ME. [for o dawe = of dawe, 
of dase :- OE. of dagum from life (lit., from 
days).] Out of life. Usu. with vbs. bring, do: 
To kill 1513, 

Adawn (ádà-n), adv. [A prep. li.] Dawn- 


Aday, a-day (üdé'), adv. ME. [A prep. 
8.) t 1. By day. 2. Daily 1500, 

2. A peny a daye TINDALE. 

Adays, a-days, adv. phr. ME. [A prep. 8 
+ day's, gen. sing. of day. In OE. the 
gen. dzjes was used advb., = by day; sub- 
sequently the gen. was strengthened by 
the prep. a — in, on.] t1. By day -1765. 
2. Now-a-days: At the present day ME. 

1. Pining a daies..waking a nights BURTON. 2. 
Reason and loue keepe little company together 
now-adayes Mids. N.D. mt. i. 148. 

Add (æd), v. ME. [- L. addere, t. ad AD- + 
dare give, put.] 1. To join or unite (a 
thing to another), so as to increase the num- 
ber, quantity, or importance; to give by way 
of increased possession. 2. (obj. unexpressed.) 
To make an addition fo; to augment 1591. 3. 
To say or write in addition; to go on to say, 
etc., ME. 4. To unite into one sum ; often with 
together. absol. To perform the process of 
addition. So to add up; to add in, to include 
in a sum. 1509. 

1. Lat vs. .adden reuerence to suffisaunce and to 
power CHAUCER. To a. 8 to 5 HUTTON. All these 
things shall be added unto you Matt. 6:33. 2. 
It adds to our labour (mod.). 3. But let me a., 
Sir Robert's mighty dull POPE. 4. To a. together 


22 


the ideas of two days, or two years LOCKE. Hence 
A'ddable a, capable of being added, or added to. 
A'ddible a, capable of being added; whence 
Addibi-lity. 

|| Addax (æ-dăks). 1693. [L.,—an African 
wd.; see Plin. H. N. xi. 37.] A boviform 
antelope, allied to the Nyl-ghau and Gnu, 
inhabiting N. Africa. (Oryx nasomaculata.) 

t Addeem, v. [A- pref. 11.) To adjudge. 
SPENSER. 

|| Addendum (ade-nddm). Pl. addenda 
(ade-ndá). 1794. [L., gerundive of addere 
ADD v.] A thing to be added. 

Adder" (æ-də1). 1580. [f. ADP + -ER'.] He who 
adds. 


Adder* (æ-də1). [OE. n&d(d)re, corresp. to 
OS. nddra (MDu. nadre, Du. adder), OHG. 
ndtara (G. natter), and (with different vowel- 
grade) ON. naür, nadra, Goth. nadrs. The 
initial n was lost in ME. (XIv-xv) through 
the erroneous division of 4 naddre as an 
addre, as in apron, auger, eyas, ouch, umpire.) 
t1. A serpent. fig. The old serpent, the 
devil. —1513. b. A dragon, or flying serpent 
ME. 2. A viper. spec. The Common Viper 
(Pelias berus). OE. b. By extension, Applied 
to the asp, basilisk, cockatrice, etc. In mod. 
Zoology to species of Clotho, etc., as the Puff 
Adder and Horned Adder of Africa, Death 
Adder of N. Australia, etc. ME. 3. Flying 
Adder, Adder-fly: the Dragon-fly. 4, Sea 
Adder, Syngnathus acus. 

1. Eue, seide he, Oat neddre bold ME. Grete 
addren comen flynge ME. 2. It is the bright day 
that brings forth the A. Jul. Cas. 11. i. 14. Stung 
with adders and Scorpions MILT. b. They are like 
the deafe adder [marg. or aspe] Ps. 58: 4. 

Comb.: a.-bead, a prehistoric, perh. Druidic, 
amulet; -bolt, a dragon-fly ; -deaf a., see 2 b, 
quot.; -footed a., dragon-footed; -pike, the 
sting-fish (Trachinus vipera); -stone = -BEAD; 
t adder's fry, brood of vipers ; - meat, the Greater 
Stitehwoi mouth (U, S.), plants of the genus 
Microstyli pear = ADDER'S-TONGUE. 

A'dder's-grass. 1551. Herb. 1. The Early 
Spring Orchis (O. mascula). 2. = next. 

A:dder’s-tongue. 1578. Herb. A genus of 
ferns (Ophioglossum); also Wake Robin, Lily 
of the Valley, etc. 

Adderwort (æ-dərwôat). OE. Bistort. 

Addice, early f. Anz. 

Addict (w:dikt), sb. 1909. [f. next.] One 
who is addicted to the habitual and excessive 
use of a drug or the like. 

t Addict, ppl. a. 1529. [-L. addictus as- 
signed by decree, made over, pa. pple. of 
addicere, f. ad AD- + dicere appoint, allot. 
Now repl. by ADDICTED.] 1. Formally made 
over or bound to —1583. 2. Self-addicted, 
devoted to —1790. 

Addict (üdi-kt), v. 1500. (f. next.] 1. Rom. 
Law. To deliver over formally by judicial 
sentence to; fig. to make over, give up 1586. 
Also trefl. 2. To devote or apply habitually 
to a practice 1577. Also refl. and pass. 

1. fig. The. .day he addicts. .to study 1670. 2. 
He can [not] a, his mind to. . profitable business 
TOPSELL. refl. To a. themselves to Sack SHAKS., 
to vice PRIESTLEY. 

Addicted (Adi-ktéd), ppl. a. 1534. [orig. f. 
ADDICT ppl. a. ---ED', the verb being inferred 
later.] 1. Rom. Law. Delivered over judi- 
cially; devoted. t2. Attached by one's own 
act (to a person, etc.) 1709. 3. Self-addicted 
to, prone 1561. +4. without const. Devoted 
—1652. 

1. We be virgins, and a. to virginitie GREENE. 2. 
A. to Marius his master 1642. 3. A. to a melan- 
choly Twelfth N. I. v. 222, to wine or strong 
drinke T. TAYLOR, stealing 1865. 4. Your Honors 
most a., T. B. 1594. Hence Addi-ctedness. 

Addiction (ádi-kfon). 1604. [- L. addictio, f. 
addict-, pa. ppl. stem of addicere; see ADDICT 
ppl. a., -ION. In the later senses from ADDICT 
v.] 1. Rom. Law. A formal giving over by 
sentence of court; hence, a dedication to a 
master 1625. 2. The state of being (self-) 
addicted fo 1641. f 3. The way in which one 
Egi e inclination —1675. 

e A. bacco JOHNSON, to bad habii 
3. Oth. n. ii. 6. ¢ anes 

Additament (e-ditimént). 1460. [- OFr. 
additement, or L. additamentum, f. addit-, 
Da. ppl. stem of addere ADD; see -MENT.] 
Anything added or appended. 

Piso) additaments..to that main structure 


ADDRESS 


Addition (adi-fon), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr., or Ti 
additio, f. addit-; see prec., -ION.] 1. The 
action or process of adding (see ADD v.) ME. 
2. That which is added ; an appendix, acces- 
sion, etc. ME. 3. spec. t a. Something added 
to a man's name, to distinguish him; ‘style’ 
of address -1726. t b. Her. Something added 
to a coat of arms, as a mark of honour; opp. 
to abatement —1753. tc. Mus. A dot placed 
on the right side of a note, to lengthen it by 
one half —1753. 

1. Without a. or diminishing Com. Err. 11. ii. 130. 
2. Ireland..and other Additions to the Crown 
PETIY. 3. a. How do you Lieutenant? The 
worser, that you giue me the a. Oth. IV. i, 105. 
b. Tr. & Cr. Iv. v. 141. Hence 1 Addition v, to 
surname or style, + Addi-tionary a. additional, 

Additional (Adi-fondl). 163 [f. prec. 
T-AL'] A. adj. Existing in addition; added 
1040. B. sb. Something added; an addition; 
an ‘extra’ 1639. Hence Additionally adv. 

Addititious (sditi-fos), a. 1748. (f. late L. 
additicius additional (Tertullian), f. addil- 


(see ADDITAMENT) + -icius (see -ITIOUS!).] Due 
to, or of the nature of, an addition. A. force 
(Astr.), that which increases the gravitation 


of a satellite towards its planet 

Additive (w-ditiv), a. 1699. 
tivus, f. addit- (see ADDITAME + ~ivus -IVE, 
Cf. Fr. additif, -ive.] Disy d to addition; 
to be added, Hence A:dditively adv. var. 
1 A'dditory. 

Addle (w-d'l). [OE. adela, cogn. w. MLG. 
adele, MDu. adel, (Du. aal, G. adel), OSw. 
adel in ko-adel cow's urine.) A. sb. 1. Stink- 
ing urine or liquid filth; mire OE. 2. The dry 
lees of wine. (Dicta.) 

B. adj. 1. As in Addle egg (tr. med.L. ovum 
urine, which is a perversion 
urinum, repr. Gr. oðpov adv wind-e 
or putrid; producing no chicken ME. 
Empty, idle; muddled, unsound a 15 


late L. addi- 


2. fig. 


1, fi, 145, Rom. & Jul. m, i, 25. 


omb.: &.-brain, -head, -pate, one whose 
brain is addled, a stupid bungler; -brained, 
-headed, -pated adjs.; -headedness, fatuity. 
Hence A'ddleness, putrefaction, 

Addle (w-d', v.' 1712. [Inferred from 
earlier addled, f. ADDLE adj. + -Ep!'.] 1. To 
make addle; to confuse; to make abortive. 
2. inir. To grow addle. lil. and fig. 1812. 
So A'ddled ppl. a.  A'ddlement, the 
process of addling or being addled. A-ddling 
vbl. sb.! decomposition of an egg; muddling 
of the wits. 

t Addle (æd'l), v.* ME. [- ON. o0la, refi. 
Q0lask to acquire (for oneself) property, f. 
óðal property. See ODAL.) To earn, Also absol. 
Of crops: To yield 1580. Hence t A:ddling 
vbl. sb.* earning. 

t Addoo'm, v. [A- pref. 11.) To adjudge. 
SPENSER. 

Addorsed (ad@-ast), ppl. a. 1572. [f. D. 
ad + dorsum; cf. Fr. adossé.] Her. Turned 
back to back, as two animals on a shield. 

Address (àdre's), v. ME.|[- (O)Fr. adresser 
i= Rom. *addrictiare, f. ad AD- + *drictus, 
for L. directus straight, direct (see DIRECT 
v.).] I. To make straight or right, in various 
Senses, now obs. ; see quots. 

1 To put ‘to rights’, to set inorder. [He] dyuers 
great batelles addressed Lp. BERNERS. A Parla- 
ment being call'd, to addres many things MILT, 
We will that you. .a. several Schedules Q. ELIZA- 
BETH. intr. Let vs addresse to tend on Hector's 
heeles SHAKS. + To make right or ready in attire; 
to clothe; to don. Addressed her selfe in Mans 
apparell JEWEL. To a. a frock of heavy mail 
BROWNING. 

IL. To direct. + 1. To aim (Obs. exc. in Golf, 
“toa. the ball’) ME. ; to send, refer, introduce 
to 1475; trefi. to betake oneself -1683. 2. To 
send as a written message to; to dedicate 
1636. 3. To direct spoken words, a prepared 
speech, etc., (o 1490; refl. to a. oneself in 
speech fo 1665; t intr. to a. to; and techn. to 
present an address, and to ‘pay addresses’, 
to court —1765; trans. (to omitted) to speak 
directly to 1718. 

1. Towards Eve addressed his way MILT. I ad- 
dressed him to Lord Mordaunt EVELYN. Ship to 
be addressed to Charterers 1882. 2. To a. a letter 
to the public ‘JUNIUS’. To a. a letter: techn. to 
‘direct’ it. Letters are. sometimes addressed 
‘London’ only P.O. Guide. 3. To a. (to a person) 


ADDRESS 


ayers CAXTON, VOWS DRYDEN, discourse 

ACAULAY. Addressed the House of Peers 
MACAULAY. A. the Chair! (mod.). 

III. + trans, To direct (to an object) —1591; 
refl. to apply oneself to 1393; + intr. (refl. 
pron. omitted) to set about —1725. 

Hence Addre'ssee, the person to whom a docu- 
ment is addressed. Addre'sser, one who ad- 
dresses ; one who signs or delivers an address, or 
directs a message to any one. + Addre'ssion, the 
direction of one's course CHAPMAN. Addre'ssor, 
one who signs an address, or one who addresses a 
formal document. 

Address (üdres), sb. 1539. [partly f. prec., 
partly -(O)Fr. adresse.] t1. The action of 
making ready or the being ready —1788; an 
appliance —1598; dress -1660, 2, General 
preparedness; skill dexterity, adroitness 
1598. 3. The action of directing or dispatch- 
ing 1882. +4, The action of sending, or 
dedicating, a writing —1705. 5. The direction 
or superscription of a letter 1712. 6. t The act 
of addressing oneself to any one —1704; esp. 
dutiful or courteous approach, courtship. 
Now in pl. 1539. 7. Bearing in conversation 
1674. 8. A formal speech of congratulation, 
thanks, etc.; esp. in reply to the Royal 
Speech at the opening of Parliament; a set 
discourse (less oratorical than a speech, less 
systematic than a sermon) 1751. 

2. His ready a. : for no man ever resolved quicker 
orspoke clearer BACON. Thea.ofan accomplished 
intriguer MERIVALE. 5. This letter is to your a. 
(mod.). 6. Our addresses to Heaven 1704. To 
make sham addresses to the older lady FIELDING. 
7. His a... was abrupt, unceremonious CARLYLE. 
8. Lord Liverpool moved the A. 1870. Short and 
stirring addresses (mod.). 

Addressed (dresst), ppl. a. ; also addrest. 
ME. [f. ADDRESS v. + -ED'] tl. Erected 
71595. t 2. Well-ordered —1597. t 3. Prepared ; 
dressed as food —1633. 4. Arrayed. arch. ME. 5. 
Directed, sent 1598. 6. Directed as a letter. 
Hence t Addre'ssedness. 


Adduce (üdiüs), v. 1616. 
f. ad AD- + ducere lead, bring.) 
forward for consideration ; to cite. 
To a. authorities BRENT, arguments W. ROBERT- 
SON, reasons BOWEN. Hence Addu'ceable, -ible 
a, Addu'ced ppl. a. Addurcer. 

Adducent (Adid-sént), a. 1094. [-addu- 
cent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. adducere (prec.); see 
-ENT.] Phys. Drawing towardsa given point; 


[7 L. adducere, 
To bring 


as adducent muscles = Appuctors. Opp. to 
abducent. 
Adduct (üdp-kt), v. 1836. [-addu:t-, pa. 


ppl. stem of L. adducere (as prec.)] Phys. 
ge draw towards a common centre or median 
ine. 

Adduction (üd»kfon) 1656. [-—Fr., or 
late L. adductio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The 
action of adducting; see prec. 2. The action 
of adducing; see ADDUCE. 1764. 


Adductive (üdr-ktiv) a. 1038. [f. as 
ADDUCT v. + -IVE. Of. med.L. adductivus 
(xiv).] Bringing to something else; spec. of 
the change wrought in transubstantiation. 

Adductor (diedp-ktox). 1746. [mod.L. use of 
L. adductor bringer-to, f. as prec.; see -OR 2. 
Cf. Fr. adducteur.] Phys. A muscle which 
draws any limb, or part of the body, towards 
the trunk or main axis, or which folds ex- 
tended parts of the body. Also attrib. 


t Addu'lce, v. 1475. [In xv, adoulce — OFr. 
ad(d)ouleir (mod. adoucir), f. ad- AD- + 
dou(l)yy sweet,:—L. dulcis; cf. late L. (ad)- 
dulcare sweeten.] To sweeten; to soothe. 

—ade, suff. of sbs. 1. — Fr. -ade, — Pr. -dta, 
fem. of pa. pple. as sb., meaning a. an action 
done, as in blockade; b. the body concerned, 
as in ambuscade; c. the product, as in arcade. 
The native Fr. form is -ée, as in entrée. 
2.-Fr. -ade,-Gr. -a&a (nom. -as), as in 
decade (usu. decad) 3.-Sp. or Pg. -ado, 
It. -ato, masc. of 1, as in brocade, the product, 
and in renegade, the person affected. 

A-dead (üde:d), adv. [A- pref. 11.] Dead. 

Adeem (üdi-m), v. 1845. [- L. adimere take 
away, f. ad AD- + emere take, assim. to 
REDEEXM.] To take away, spec. in Rom. Law, 
to revoke a legacy. 

A-deep (üdi-p), adv. 
Mrs. BROWNING. 


[A prep.] Deeply. 
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|| Adelantado (a:delanta-do). 1599. [Sp.] 
A Sp, grandee ; a lord-lieutenant or governor. 
B. Jons. 

| Adelaster (eedile-stor). 1866. [f. Gr. 
déndos not manifest + doryp, dorep- star.] Bot. 
A provisional name for a plant of which the 
flowers and therefore its genus are unknown. 

Adeling. See ATHELING. 

Adelopod(e (Adi-loped). 1847. [f. Gr. 
45s not seen + mois, moô- foot.] Zool. An 
animal whose feet are hidden. 

| -adelphia (ádelfià) terminal element. 
1858. [- Gr. -a8eAóía (in comb.) brother- 
hood, f. dàeAóós brother.] Bot. Collection of 
stamens into a bundle; as in the class-names 
Monadelphia, etc. 

Adelphic (üde-lfik), a. 1847. [- Gr. dàeAduxós 
brotherly; see prec., -Ic.] Bot. Having the 
stamens united into a parcel or parcels. 

Adelpholite (áde-lfoloit). 1868, [f. Gr. 
déeMjós brother; see -LITE.] Min. A Colum- 
bate of iron and manganese. DANA. 

Adelphous (áde-fos) a. 1855. |f. Gr. 
dàeMós + -0U8; cf. ADELPHIC.] Bot. Having 
the stamens grouped or united; usu. in 
comp. as monadelphous, etc. 

tAdempt, ppl. a. ME. [-L. ademptus, 
pa. pple. of adimere take away ; see ADEEM v.] 
Taken away —1561. 

Ademption  (áde-mfon). 1590. | [-L. 
ademptio, f. adempt-; see prec., -I0N.] A tak- 
ing away; in Law, revocation of a grant or 
bequest. 

|| Arden. Obs. Pl. adenes. [-Gr. dj», 
dééva gland; perh. through late L. aden 
(Oribasius).] A gland —1775. 

Aden-, adeni-, adeno-, comb. forms of 


prec. 

| adenalgia (eedéne-ldgii) [mod.L. -algia], 
pain, a painful swelling, in a gland; adeni- 
form (üde-nifüxm, s-déni-) [L. -formis] a., 
gland-like; a*denocele (Gr. sn], an adenoid 
tumour; adeno*graphy (Gr. -ypad¢ia], de- 
scription of the glandular system; a-denoid, 
-al [Gr. -«ôns] a., gland-like; adenoids sb. 
pl., an overgrowth of the glandular tissue on 
the back of the upper part of the throat, 
called also adenoid vegetations; adeno‘logy 

[Gr. -Aoyla], the part of Physiology which 
treats of the glands; hence a:denological 
a.; adeno'pathy (Gr. -za6/a], disease of the 
glandular system; adeno‘phorous [Gr. 
-$ops], @., bearing or producing glands; 
a:denophy‘llous [Gr. $64») a., glandular- 
leaved; adeno‘tomy [Gr. -rou/a], dissection 
of or incision into a gland. 

Adenose (w:dénó's), a. 1853. [f. ADEN + 
-08E'; 80 late L. adenosus (Oribasius).] Glan- 
dular. var. A'denous. 

|| Adephaga (üde-fügà), sb. pl. 1842. (mod. 
= Gr. dénddya (sc. (Qa), sb. use of n. pl. of 
dinddyos gluttonous, f. Ionic dà» to one's 
fill + -ayos eating; see -PHAGY.] A family of 
Beetles, also called Carnivora. 

| Adeps (sw'deps) 1657. [L., = soft fat, 
grease.] Animal fat, lard. 

Adept (üde-pt). 1685. [- L. adeptus having 
attained, pa. pple. of adipisci attain, ac- 
quire.] A. adj. Completely versed (in); 
well-skilled 1691. 

B. sb. [In med.L. adeptus used subst. — One 
who has attained the great secret of Alchemy. 
In Eng. the L. form adeptus was at first used.] 
Hence, One who is skilled in all the secrets 
of anything 1685. 

Queens became adepts in Des Cartes' philo- 
sophy Rem. Hence t Ade'ptical a. alchemical. 
+ Ade ptist, a skilled alchemist. Ade:ptness, the 
quality of being a. Ade'ptship, the condition or 
rank of an a. 

fAdeption. 1548. 
attaining, f. as prec., see -ION. 
adepcion.] Attainment. 

Adequacy (s-dikwési). 1808. [f. next, see 
-ACY.] The state or quality of being ADE- 
QUATE. 

Adequate (æ:dīkwčt), a. 1617. [-L. 
adzquatus, pa. pple. of adzquare equalize, f. 
ad AD- + equus equal; see -ATE*. Cf. (O)Fr. 
adéquat. Const. to, twith. t1. Equal in 
magnitude or extent 1750. 2, Commensurate 
in fitness; sufficient, suitable 1617. 3. Logic. 
Fully representing 1690. 


[-L. adeptio an 
Of. OFr. 


ADHESIVE 


1. Not a. to the expectations JOHNSON. 2. Is lan- 
guage a. to describe it? 1860. A. to the disease. 
Jas. MILL. 3. A. ideas LOCKE. An a. definition 
MILL. Hence Adequately adv. A'dequateness. 
Adequa‘tion, the action of equalizing, 
or fact of equalling; an equivalent. 

+ Adequate, v. 1599. [~as prec.; see 
-ATE*.] To make or be equal or sufficient. 

A:dequative, a. 1823. [irreg. f. ADEQUATE a. 
+ -IVE.] = ADEQUATE 2. Scott. 

Adesmy (Ade-smi). 1879. [f. Gr. ddecpos 
unbound (f. d- A- pref. 14 + óesuós bond) 
+ -¥*.] Bol. Defective coherence or adher- 
ence between vegetable organs. 

Adessenarian (wde:siné?-rián). 1751. [f. 
mod.L. adessenarii; f. L. adesse be present 
(f. ad- AD- + esse be) + -arius; see -ARIAN.] 
Eccl. Hist. One who held the real presence of 
Christ's body in the Eucharist, but not by” 
transubstantiation. 

|| Ad eundem (i,»:ndem), of admission to the 
same degree in another university. 

Adevism (m-divizm). 1878. [f. Gr. d- A- 
pref. 14 + Skr. déva god + -ISM.] A denial of 
the legendary deities, as distinguished from 
atheism. MAX-MÜLLER. 

Adfe-cted, ppl. a. 1695. [Specialized var. 
of AFFECTED.] Compounded. Math. Of equa- 
tions ; Containing different powers of an un- 
known quantity. 

Adfiliate, -ation, obs. 
*ATION, 

Adflu:xion. 1829, var. of AFFLUXION. 

Adglu‘tinate, a. = AGGLUTINATE. 

Adhere (ddhi*-a), v. 1597. [- (O)Fr. adhérer 
or L. adhzrére, f. ad AD- + harére stick.) 
1. To stick fast, to cleave, (o a substance, as 
by grasping or being glued1651. Also fig. 
2. To cleave to a person or party; to be & 
follower 1597. 3. To cleave to, continue to 
maintain, an opinion, practice, etc. 1656. 
+4. without const. To ‘thang together’; to 
agree —1605. 5. Bot. To be adnate 1857. 

1. These mouldings nearly a. to the stone RUSKIN. 
fig. Flattery adheres to power GIBBON. 2. Meane 
men must adheare BACON. To a. to the King’s 
enemies 1690, the Church of Rome 
MACAULAY. 3. To a. to a plan B. TAYLOR, a 
decision (mod.). 4. Nor time nor place did then a. 
Macb. 1. vii. 52. Hence Adhe'rer (? Obs.), one 
who adheres (to an act, etc.) Adhering vil. sb. 
i act or process of sticking, etc. ; ppl. a. clinging, 


etc. 

Adherence (idhi*réns) 1612. [f. ADHERE 
v. ; Bee -ANCE, -ENCE. Cf. late & med.L. adher- 
entia.] 1. The action of adhering (see 
ADHERE 1, 2, 3, 5). 12. An instance of adher- 
ing; adherent matter or circumstance —1007. 

Adhe'rency. arch. 1582. [f. as prec.; see 
-ANCY, -ENCY.] 1. The quality or state of 
being adherent 1647. +2. That which is 
adherent; adhering matter, etc. -1681. +3. 
An adhering party ; a following —1662. 

1. By virtue of its a.. in the flesh JER, TAYLOR. 

Adhe'rent. ME. [- (O)Fr. adhérent - L. 
adherent-, pres. ppl. stem of adherere 
ADHERE v. ; see -ENT.] A, adj. 1. Sticking fast 
to, attached materially 1615. 2. fig. Attached 
as a circumstance 1588. f 3. Attached as a 
partisan or follower (to) —1002. 4, Bot. 
Adnate 1830. 

1. Vpon a rocke, and a. G. SANDYS, 3. To be a. to 
the King's enemies FULBEOKE. 

B. sb. 1. A partisan, follower, supporter (of) 
c 1460. +2. That which adheres —1645. 

1. Luther and his adherentes Morn. Hence 
Adhe'rently adv. 

Adhesion (iedhi-3on). 1624. [- Fr. adhésion 
or L. & med.L. adhuesio, f. adhes-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L, adhzrére ADHERE.] 1. The action 
of sticking to, by attraction, viscosity of sur- 
face, or grasping. An instance of such action. 
Path. Unnatural union of surfaces due to 
inflammation. 1645. Also fig. 2. Attaching 
oneself, or remaining attached, to a person, 
party, or tenet 1624, 3, Psych. Intimate and 
involuntary association of ideas and action 
1855. 4, Bot. Coalescence of normally unlike 
parts; opp. to cohesion 1857. 5. Anything 
which adheres ; an appendage, etc. rare. 1743. 

1. The a. of the Finger to the Tube BOYLE. 2. 
A. unto authority Sm T. BROWNE, to Rome 
HUssEY, to an accustomed policy KINGLAKE. To 
give in one's a.: to join as a supporter. 5. Casting 
off all noxious adhesions CARLYLE. 

Adhesive (&dhi-siv), a. 1670. [f. as prec. 
+-IVE.] 1. Sticky 1775. 2. Prepared so as to 


vars. AFFILIATE, 


ADHESIVENESS 


adhere, as in adhesive label 1854. 3. fig. Apt 
or tending to adhere, cling to, or persevere 
in 1670. 

1. A plaster, moderately a. GOOCH. 3. A. to the 
track J. THOMSON. Hence Adhe'sively adv. rare. 

Adhesiveness (&dhisivnés) 1815. [f. 
prec. --NESS.] 1. The quality of being 
ADHESIVE. lit. and fig. 1839. 2. Phren. The 
faculty of forming and maintaining attach- 
ments to persons. Psych. The tendency to 
association of ideas. 1815. 

+ Adhi-bit, ppl. a. 1598. [-L. adhibitus, 
pa. ppl. of adhibére bring to, employ in, f. ad 
AD- + habére have, hold.] 1. Brought in to 
1543. 2. Brought into application —1671. 

Adhibit (iedhi-bit), v. 1528. [f. prec. or as 
prec.] 1. To take or let in, admit. 2. To affix 
1507. 3. To apply, use; esp. as a remedy 
1654. 

1. The witnesses adhibited 1880, 2. We a. 
our seals BOSWELL. 3. Let this bolus be adhibited 
1725. Hence Adhibi'tion, the action of adhibit- 


ing. 

| Ad hominem (w:d hominem). 1748. 
[L. ad to, hominem, acc. of homo man.] Of 
arguments, etc. : Directed to the preferences 
or principles of the individual, not to abstract 
truth. 

t Adhorrt v., t Adhorta‘tion, t Adho:rta- 
tory, a. [vars. of EXHORT, ete., — L. adhortari, 
f. ad- AD- + hortari encourage.) = EXHORT, 


ete. 

Adiabatic (æ:diäbæ-tik), a. 1877. [f. Gr. 
déidBaros not to be passed through (f. d- 
A- pref. 14 + Barós passable) + -10; cf. Fr. 
adiabatique.] Physics. Impassable (se. to 
heat); pertaining to & condition where no 
heat enters or leaves a system. Hence Adia- 
ba-tically adv. 

Adiactinic (e:di@kti-nik), a. 1880. [A- 
pref. 14 + DiAoTINIC.] Chem. Opaque to the 
actinic rays. 

|| Adiantum (redi,e-ntom). 1706. [L., — Gr. 
déiavrov maidenhair, sb. use of n. adj. 
'unwetted' (sc. $vróv plant), f. d- A- prep. 14 
+ buivew to wet.) Bol. 1. A genus of ferns, 
of which True Maidenhair (A. capillus- 
veneris) is a rare native of Britain. 2. Herb. 
and pop. The Black Maidenhair (Asplenium 
a.-nigrum). 

Adiaphorism (vedi,:foriz’m). 1866. [f. as 
next; see -ISM.] Theological indifference; 
latitudinarianism. 

Adiaphorist (redi ,#-férist). 1564. [- mod.L. 
adiaphorista, f. Gr. d&íóopos indifferent; see 
~IST.] A. sb. 1. An indifferentist in theology 
1045. 2. Eccl. Hist. One of the moderate 
Lutherans, who held some things, condemned. 
by Luther, to be indifferent 1564. var. Adia- 
phorite. B. adj. Theologically indifferent 
(mod.). Hence Adiaphori'stic a., relating to 
adiaphorism or the adiaphora. 

|| Adiaphoron (di,s-foron), a. and sb. arch. 
Pl. adiaphora. 1553. [Gr., neut. of déddopos ; 
see prec.] A thing indifferent in the eyes of 
the Church. 

Adiaphorous (redi,m-fóros), a. 1635. [f. as 
prec. + -ous. Cf. mod.L. adiaphorus (Bacon).] 
1. Indifferent, non-essential; neutral. var. 
t Adia'phoral. t 2. Chem. Neutral; neither 
alkaline nor acid 1691. 3. Med. Doing neither 
harm nor good (mod.). 

t Adia'phory. [- Gr. d&adopía indifference ; 
see prec., -Y*.] Indifferentism. 

|| Adiapneustia (w:diápnicstii). 1706. [Gr., 
f. d- A- pref. 14 + &á through + svevor-, f. 
mvécw breathe; see -v*.] Med. Defective or 
impeded perspiration. 

Adiathermic (e:diipd-amik), a. 1807. [f. 
Gr. a- A- pref. 14 + DIATHERMIC.] Physics. 
Impervious to heat. 

Adicity (#di-siti). 1882. [f. AD- 1, after 
ATOMICITY.] Chem. Combining capacity of an 
element. 

Adieu (ădiū-). [Late ME. adew(e)- AFr. 
adeu, (O)Fr. adieu, f. à to + dieu God:- L 
deus; sp. refash. after Fr.] A. int. Good-bye! 
farewell! (arch.) fig. = Away! an end to. B. 
adv. t To go adieu : to go away —1575. To bid 
or say adieu (to): to take leave of. late ME. 
Hence C. sb. A leave-taking ; a parting word ; 
a farewell; esp. to make or take adieu. late ME. 
A. fig. Adew my song ASHMOLE. A. to all ideas 
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of nobility Hume. C. Too cold an a. SHAKS. His 
adieus were not long MISS AUSTEN. M 

t Adi'ght, v. [ME., f. A- pref. 1 + dihten 
compose, set in order; see DIGHT v.] To put 
in order; equip, dress 1581. 

| Ad infinitum (æ:d infinoitzm). 1678. 
LL. ad to, infinitum infinity.] Without end, 
for ever. 

Adinole (e-dind'l). 1837. 
Min. A variety of ALBITE. 

|| Ad interim (e:d intérim). 1787. [L. ad 
to, for, interim adv. meanwhile, used subst.] 
adv. Meanwhile. adj. Temporary 1818. 

+ Adinvention. ME. [- late L. adinventio 
invention, f. adinvent-, pa. ppl. stem of 
late L. adinvenire find out; see INVENT 
v., -ION. Cf. OFr. adinvention.] An invented 
addition —1630. 

Adipe'scent, a. 1847. [f. L. adeps, adip- fat 
+ -ESCENT.] Becoming fatty. 

Adipic (àdi;pik), a. 1877. [f. as prec. + -I0 
1b.] Chem. In Adipic acid, C,H,,0,, & 
dibasic, diatomic acid, obtained by the 
action of nitric acid on fats. 

Adipocere (ediposies). 1803.  [- Fr. 
adipocire (xvii), f. L. adeps, adip- fat + Fr. 
cire wax :- L. cera.) A greyish white fatty 
substance, chiefly Margarate of Ammonia, 
generated in dead bodies buried in moist 
places or submerged in water. Hence 
Adipo'cerate v. to convert into a. Adipo'- 
cera‘tion, the process of changing into a. 
Adipoce'riform a. Adipo'cerous a. 

Adipose  (w:dipó*s). 1743. ([- mod.L. 
adiposus f. L. adeps, adip- fat; see -08E*. Of. 
Fr. adipeux.) A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
adeps, or animal fat; fatty. Adipose tissue: 
the vesicular structure which contains the fat. 
B. sb. [sc. substance.] The animal fat 1865. 
Hence A:dipo'seness, the state of being fat. 
Adipo'sity, fatness; or tendency to fatness. 
var. (less techn.) A*dipous. 

Adipsous (adi-psos), a. 1879. [f. Gr. ddupos 
not thirsty (f. d- A- pref. 14 + dipa thirst) + 
-ous.) Med. Allaying thirst. 

Acdipsy (w-dipsi). [f. as prec. -+ 
Absence of thirst. 

Adit (æ-dit). 1602. [- L. adilus, f. adit-, 
pa. ppl. stem of adire approach, f. ad AD- 
+ ire go.) 1. An approach; spec. a hori- 
zontal opening by which a mine is entered or 
drained. 2. Access, entrance 1847. 

1. Soughs or adits to drain them Ray. 2. A, to 
the executive HELPS. 

Adjacency  (ádsé-sénsi) 1646. [-L. 
adjacentia (n. pl., in sense 2), f. as next; in 
mod. use f. next; see -ENCE, -ENCY.] 1. The 
quality or state of being adjacent 1805. var. 
fAdja'cence -1052. 2. That which lies 
near. pl. Adjacent places, environs. 1040. 

1. The a. of some great. .river DE QUINCEY. 2. 
The Palais Royal and adjacencies CARLYLE. 

Adjacent (ádsé^sént). ME. [-adjacent-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. adjacére lie near, f. ad 
AD- + jacére lie down; see -ENT.] A. adj. 
Lying near (o; adjoining; bordering. (Not 
necessarily touching.) 

Adjacent angles: the angles which one straight 
line makes with another on which it stands. 
Parts. .a. to London DE For. Hence Adja-cently 


[Origin unkn.] 


-¥?.] 


adv. 

B. tsb. That which lies near; a neighbour 
1725. 

t Adject. ME. [- L. adjectus, pa. pple. of 
adicere lay to, f. ad AD- + jacere lay, 
throw.] A. ppl. a. (adje-ct). Joined —1612. 
B. sb. (adject). An addition —1077. 

Adject (üdse-kt), v. ME. [- L. adjectare 
put to, add, frequent. of adicere; see prec.] 
To add or join. 

They adjected this Condition 1733. 

Adjection (üdse-kfon. ME. [- L. adjectio 
addition, f. adject- ; see ADJECT ppl. a., -ION.] 
1. The action of adding or joining. t2. That 
which is added —1704. 

1. Without a. Of your assistance B. JONS. 

Adjectitious (mdsekti-fos), a. 1652. [f. 
late L. adjectitius additional (f. as prec.) + 
-OUS; See -ITIOUS*.] Additional. 

Adjectival (:edsektoi-vàl), a. 1797. [f. next 
+-AL'; a mod. substitute for ADJECTIVE a. 
in sense 1.] Of or belonging to the adjective. 

Adjective (s-dsektiv). ME.  [-(O)Fr. 
adjectif, -ive — late L. adjectivus, -iva, f. 
adject- (see ADJECT ppl. a.) + -ivus -IVE. First 


ADJUDGE 


in noun adjective, rendering late L. nomen 
adjectivum (Priscian), tr. Gr. óvoua émi8erov.] 
A. adj. 1. Gram. Forming an adjunct to a 
noun substantive; dependent on a sb. as an 
attribute. 2. Hence, gen. Dependent 1622, 
3. Of Law: Relating to procedure; opp. to 
substantive 1808. 

1. Scotland is like a noun a. that cannot stand 
without a substantive ME. 2. The women were 
treated. .as a. beings GROTE. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.] 1. A ‘Noun 
Adjective', à word added to the name of a 
thing, and signifying an attribute of the 
thing 1509. 2. Hence, gen. That which cannot 
stand alone; a dependent; an accessory 1639, 

2. Those Northern Adjectives, not able to sub- 
sist without England 1658. 

Hence Adjective v. to make adjectival. A-djec- 
tived ppl. a. made a.; used as an a, Adjective! 
adv, A-djectiving vòl. sb. the making adjectival. 

Adjoin (Adgoi-n), v. (ME. ajoine — OFr. 
ajoin-, ajoign-, stem of ajoindre (mod. 
adjoindre) :— L. adjungere, f. ad AD- + jungere 
join. 1. f To join on, unite, lo or unto 
—1059; fig. to join on as an adjunct or supple- 
ment (arch.) ME. Also refl. and intr. t2. intr. 
To be or lie close, contiguous (fo, on, with) 
-1794. 3. trans, (to omitted.) To be con- 
tiguous to or in contact with 1745 
*| Used erron, for ENJOIN. [Se pref. 10.) 
1, Mortiz'd and adjoined Hamid. 111, iii. 20. 3. The 
head of the tomb adjoins the west wall 1870. 
Hence Adjoi-ned ppl. a. joined, united; ap- 
pended or subjoined. t Adjot-nedly ado. unitedly. 
Adjoining ppl. a. lying next; fig. pertaining; 
connecte, 

t Adjoi'nant. 1494. [- OFr. ajoinant, pr. 
pple. of ajoindre; see prec., -ANT.] A. ppl. a. 
Adjoining —1602, B. sb. One living close 
by 1548. 

+ Adjoint, sb. 1597. [- Fr. adjoint, pa. 
pple. of adjoindre associate, after late L. 
adjunctus ally, in med.L. ally, colleague 
(socius, collega’, Du Cange), pa. pple. of L. 
adjungere join to; see ADJOIN, ADJUNCT.] A 
helper; an adjunct —1700. 

I Adjoint (adgoan, w-dgoint), sb.* [Fr.; see 
prec.] A French civil officer who assists the 
maire; a sub-professor in a French college, 

Adjourn (üd35-un), v. ME. [- OFr. ajorner 
(mod. ajourner) f. phr. à jorn (nomé) to an 
(appointed) day, i.e. à An-, jorn := late L. 
diurnum day (whence Fr. jour) n. of L. 
diurnus daily; cf. DIURNAL, JOURNAL.] tl. 
trans. To appoint (one) a day for his appear- 
ance; to cite, or summon for, or remand to, & 
stated day —1600. 2. To defer or put off ME. 
3. To adjourn (a meeting) : To put off or defer 
proceedings to another day 1494. 4. intr. 
(and trefi.) Of persons : To suspend proceed- 
ings and disperse for a time, or sine die. Also, 
to separate in order to meet elsewhere ; hence 
colloq. to go in a body to another place. 1641. 
2. Fro place to place to adiourne it 15: This 
day a. your cares POPE. 3. To a. Parlyament 
FABYAN, a Court SHAKS, the Senate 1741. 
4. The House..then adjournd themselves MAR- 
VELL. From the Church the people adjourned to 
the hippodrome GIBBON. They thence adjourned 
to eat ice at a pastry-cook’s JANE AUSTEN. Hence 
1Adjou'rnal, adjournment. Adjourned ppl. d. 
feited; postponed. Adjou'rning vbl. sb. ad- 
journment. Adjou'rnment, the act of adjourn- 
ing; the state bf being adjourned. 

t Adjourst, v. ME. [- OFr. ajoster, ajuster, 
later adjouster (mod. ajouler add), place 
beside :- Rom. *adjuriare f. L. ad AD- 
+ juxta close to. See Apsust v.] 1, To puta 
thing (to one); to suggest -1521. 2. To put 
one thing to another; to add —1530. 

Adjudge (üds»-ds), v. (ME. aiuge — OFT. 
ajuger (mod. adjuger):-L. adjudicare to 
grant or award; see next.) I. trans. To decide 
judicially ME. 2. To pronounce or decree by 
judicial sentence 1563. +3. To determine in 
one’s own judgement, judge —1729. 4. To 
condemn ME. 5. To award, grant, or impose 
judicially (£o or unto) 1494. 

1. And so was it adjudged in the Court of Com: 
mon Pleas COKE. 2. The grant was adjudged void 
FULLER. 3. Divers adjudged that he was 9 
scrivener’s sone HAWARD. 4. Adjudging my 
family to beggary BURKE. Charles was adjudE! 
to die P. BAYNE. 5. Hard to a. the garlan 
SELDEN. Hence Adju-dged ppl. a. (senses 1, t2, 
4,5). Adjurdger, an awarder, Adju'dging vl, 
sb. (senses 1, 4, 5). Adju-dg(e)ment, the act of 
adjudging. 


ADJUDICATE 


Adjudicate (Adg!a-dike't), v. 1700. [- 
adjudicat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. adjudicare, 
f. ad AD- + judicare (t. judex, judic- judge) ; see 
-ATE?.] + 1. trans. To award judicially —1731. 
2. trans. To try and determine judicially 
1775. 3. intr. To act as a judge, or court of 
judgement 1840. 

2. Adjudicated a bankrupt 1870. 3. He ought 
not to a, as to his own fees 1857, Hence Adjudi- 
cative a. having the character of adjudicating. 
Adju'dicator, one who settles a question, or 
awards a prize. Adju'dica:'ture, the process of 
adjudicating. 

Adjudication (ad3' é'-fon). 1691. [= 
Fr., or late L. adjudicatio, f. adjudicat- ; see 
prec., -I0N.] 1. The act of adjudicating; see 
ADJUDICATE 1, 2. 2. A judicial sentence or 
award 1782. 3. Law. A decree in bankruptcy 
1869. 4. Sc. Law. An attachment of heritable 
estate as security, etc. 

1. An a. in his favour PENNANT. The a. of the 
medal SMILES. 2. Any a. in favour of natural 
rights BURKE. 

+ A:djument. 1607. [7 L. adjumentum, contr. 
f. adjuvamentum, f. adjuvare assist; see 
ADJUVANT, -MENT.] Help; a helper —1663. 

Adjunct (w-d3ppkt). 1588.  [—adjunct-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L, adjungere join to, f. ad AD- 
4 jungere join.] A. adj. Joined or added; 
subordinate 1595. 

Every humour hath his a. pleasure SHAKS. Sonn. 
xci. 

B. sb. (Cf. Fr. adjoint) 1. Something 
joined to another, but subordinate, as auxili- 
&ry, or dependent upon it 1588. 2. A person 
joined to another in some office or service 
1039. 3. A personal addition or enhancement. 
1610; a qualitying addition to a word or name 
1008. 4. Gram. Any word or words expanding 
the subject, predicate, etc., of a sentence 
1589. 5. Logic. Anything added to the 
essence; a non-essential attribute 1588. 

1. Learning is but an a. to our selfe L.L.L. IV. 
ii. 314. The charters with their adjuncts STUBBS, 
2. Colleagues, or rather Adjuncts, in the duties of 
the Office 1877. 3. The Adjuncts of a strong and 
subtil Capacity NAUNTON. Geographical adjuncts 
‘West’, ‘East’, etc. FREEMAN. 5. To differ more 
in adjuncts. .than in innate quality I. TAYLOR. 
Hence Adjunctive a. having the quality of 
contributing (to) or forming an a, Adjurnctively 
adv. as an a. 

Adjunction (áds»'pkfon. 1603. [-L. 
adjunctio, t. adjuncl-; see prec., -ION.] 1. The 
act of joining on or adding 1618. 2, That 
which is joined on, etc. ? Obs. 1603. 

Adjuration (e:dg'uré'-Jon). ME. [- Fr., or 
L. adjuratio f. adjurat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
adjurare; see ADJURE v., -ION.] The action of 
adjuring (see ADJURE 2); an earnest appeal 
1611; spec. in exorcism ME. 

An a, as vain as it was earnest FROUDE. Come, 
draw thy circle, speak thine a. B. TAYLOR. 

Adjuratory (Adg3'i*-riteri), a. 1815. [= 
late L. adjuratorius, f. adjurator, agent- 
noun of L. adjurare; see prec., -OR 2, -oRY?.] 
Containing a solemn charge or appeal. 

Adjure (àdg!ü*1, v. ME. [- L. adjurare 
swear to, (later) put to an oath, conjure, 
f. ad AD- + jurare swear (f. jus, jur- oath).] 
11. To put (one) to his oath; to bind under 
the penalty of a curse -1643. 2. To charge 
or entreat solemnly, as if under oath, or under 
the penalty of a curse 1483. 

1. Thy father adjured the people, saying : Cursed 
be the man that [etc.] 1 Sam. 14:28. 2. His 
friends adjured him to take more care of [his] life 
MACAULAY. Hence Adju'rement, a solemn en- 
treaty. Adju'rer, -or, one who adjures. Ad- 
ju'ring ppl. a. charging upon oath; exorcising. 

Adjust (üds»:st) v. 1611. [- Fr. (xv) 
adjuster (mod. ajuster), refash., after juste 
Just a., from OFr. ajoster (mod. ajouter 
add); see ADJOUST v.] 1. To arrange, com- 
pose, harmonize (differences, discrepancies, 
accounts) 1611. +2. ellipt. intr. To a. (sc. 
differences, or oneself): To come to terms 
—1783. 3. To arrange suitably (fo, by, with) 
something else 1664. 4. To arrange suitably 
in relation to its parts; to regulate, systema- 
tize 1667; esp. of clothes, armour, etc. 1735. 

1. To a. Accounts COWLEY, the preliminaries of a 
Treaty STEELE, a difficulty DE For, pretensions 
H. WALPOLE, the books Jas. MILL. 3. To a. the 
event to the prediction ADDISON, means to end 
BURKE, the marvellous with the probable a 1746. 
4. The scientifically adjusted court precedency 
of France BURTON. See them..a. their clothes 
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Pope. Hence Adjustable a. tAdju'stage. 
rare. = ADJUSTMENT. Also = ADJUTAGE. Adju'st- 
ing vbl. sb. the process of arranging or disposing 
suitably. 

Adjuster (ád3n'stox). 1756. [f. prec. + -ER',] 
One who adjusts; spec. in average adjuster : 
One who professionally assesses and appor- 
tions claims arising out of loss, etc., at sea. 

Adjustment (ád3»-stmént). 1644. [- OFr. 
adjustement (mod. aj-) f. adjuster; see 
ADJUST v., -MENT.] 1. The process of adjust- 
ing. 2. The state of being adjusted; settle- 
ment 1689. 3. An arrangement whereby 
things are adjusted 1736. 4. Comm. The 
settlement among various parties of their 
several claims, liabilities, or payments; as 
the a. of the policy, or of general average in 
Marine Insurance 1070. 

1. The a. of the whole SIR J. REYNOLDS, of the 
eye TYNDALL, of the Calendar 1881. 2. A mode of 
bringing [questions] to an amicable a. WELLING- 
TON. 3. Wheels and verniers, and delicate adjust- 
ments TYNDALL. 2 » 

Adjutage, ajutage (üds'ü-téds, eds'üt- 
édg). 1707. [- Fr. ajutage, ajoutage, f. ajouter ; 
see ADJOUST v., ADJUST v., -AGE.] lif. An ad- 
justment; hence in Hydraulics, The efflux- 
tube of an artificial fountain. 

Adjutancy (m-ds'ütünsi). 1791. [f. next; 
see -ANCY.] 1. The office or rank of an adju- 
tant 1820. 2. fig. Official order. BURKE. 

Adjutant (æ-dz'ùtănt). 1600. [— adjutant-, 
pr. ppl stem of L. adjulare, frequent. of 
adjuvare, f. ad AD- + juvare help; see -ANT.] 
A. adj. Helping. 

B. sb. 1. An assistant or helper. Now 
rare. 1622. 2. Mil. An officer who assists the 
superior officers in the details of military 
duty 1600. 3. Ornith. A gigantic species of 
stork (Ciconia argala) native to India; so 
called from its gait. (Called also a.-bird, 
-crane, -stork.) 1798. 

1. The Hands [and other]. .adjutants of man's 
wit BULWER. 2. He would sit in his pavilion, and 
manage all by adjutants Bacon. 

A:djutant-ge'neral. [See GENERAL a. 9.] 
1. Mil. An officer who assists the general of 
an army 1645. 2. Among the Jesuits, a 
superintendent of a province or country, 
acting under the supervision of the General 
of the Order 1753. 

Acdjutator. 1647, [Identical in form w. 
late L. adjutator (Oribasius) = L. adjutor, f. 
adjut-, pa. ppl. stem of adjulare help; see 
ADJUTANT, -OR 2b.] lil. A helper. Orig. a 
corruption of AGITATOR, q.v. 

t Adju'te, v. 1524. [— Fr. (XVI) adjouter (now 
ajouter) add; see ADJOUST V., ADJUTAGE.] 
To add —1633. 

tAdjutor!, 1531. [- L. adjutor helper, f. 
adjut-; see ADJUTATOR, -OR 2b.) A helper 
—1652. Occ. = ADJUTANT sb. 2. 

t Adju'tor*, 1541. [irreg.— OFr. ajutoire 
help, arm, later adjutoire (now obs.) =L. 
adjutorium help (in med.L. also helper) 
— adjut- (see prec.) + -orium -0RY. See next.] 
Properly the humerus; also the ulna. 

+ Avdjutory. 1541. [-L. adjutorium help, 
in med.L. also helper, f. adjutor; see prec.] A. 
adj. Helping. spec. in Phys. of certain bones 
of the arm -1706. B. sb. 1. A helper 1552. 2. 
Phys. = ADJUTOR? 1541. 3. Help —1678. 
„adiuvant (e-dgiuvant). 1609. [- Fr., or L. 

ijuvant-, pres. ppl. stem of adjuvare, f. ad 
AD- + juvare to help; see -ANT.] adj. Aiding 
1614. sb. [The adj. used absol.] A help, or 
helper 1609. spec. in Med. A substance added 
to a prescription to assist the action of the 


base. 
+ A:djuvate, v. 1599.  [-adjurat-. pa. 
ppl. stem of L. adjuvare ; see prec., -ATE*.] To 


aid —1708. 

Adlegation (s:dligé'-fon). 1753. [mod. use 
of L. adlegatio (usu. allegatio ; see ALLEGATION), 
f. ad in addition + legare depute.) The 
right claimed by the states of the old Ger- 
man Empire of associating their delegates 
with those of the Emperor in treaties, etc. 
relating to the common concerns of the em- 
pire. Distinguished from legation. 

|| Ad libitum (æ:d li-bitÓm). 1705. [L. ad to, 
libitum pleasure.] At one's pleasure; as much. 
as one likes. In Music opp. to obbligato. 
Abbrev. ad lib. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Admarginate (&dmüdsine!t) v. 1834. 
[app. f. AD- + MARGINATE v.] To add in the 
m 


Admaxillary (édme-ksiliri), a. 1881. 
If. AD- + MAXILLARY.] Connected with the 


jaw. 
Admeasure (ibdmesür -so), v. [ME. 
amesure — OFr. amesurer :- med.L. admen- 


surare (in Eng. senses), f. ad AD- + late L. 
mensurare; see MEASURE v.] t1. To assign 
a measure or limit to 1627. t2. To apply 
a measure to —1097. 3. To measure out to; 
to apportion 1641. 

3. To a. and apportion [the common] TOMLINS. 
Hence Admea‘surer. 

Admeasurement (#dme-s'tiamént, -gor-). 
1598. [- OFr. amesurement; see prec., 
-MENT.] 1, The process of applying a measure 
in order to ascertain dimensions 1626. 2, 
Size, dimensions 1790. 3, The ascertainment 
and apportionment of just shares, e.g. in an 
inheritance or common 1598, 

1. A. by acre BACON. 2. Accurate admeasure- 
ments in feet and cubita MAURICE. 3. By writ of 
Aor pasture BLACKSTONE. var. Adme:nsura'- 

n. 

t Admerveylle, -aylle, v. 1474. [-late OFr. 
admerveillier, refash., through erron. assoc. 
w. L. ad, from OFr. amerveillier, var. of 
esmerveillier (mod. ém-) f. es-:- L. ew + 
merveillier MARVEL v. See AMARVEL v.] To 
marvel, marvel at —1506. 

A dminicle (iedmi-nik'l. Also -cule. 1556. 
[-L. "Iniculum prop, support, f. ad AD- 
and dim. -culum -CULE.] 1. Anything that 
aids or supports. 2. Law. Supporting or 
corroboratory evidence. Sc. Law. Any 
writing tending to prove the existence and 
tenor of a lost deed. 1700. 3. Archwol. In pl. 
Ornaments which surround the figure on 
coins, etc, 1751. 

1. Fasting and sackcloth, .as adminicles. . to. . 
prayer 1597. 2. Only as adminicles of testi- 
mony Scorr. Hence A:dmini'cular a. var. 
1 Admini-culary a. and sb. 

Adminiculate (w:dmini-kiule't), v. [= 
adminiculat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. adminiculare, 
f. adminiculum; see prec., -ATE*.] Se. Law, 
To support by corroboratory evidence. 
Hence Adminicula‘tion. 

|| Adminiculum (e:dmini-kitdlim). Pl. -a. 
[L. see ADMINICLE.] Entom. In pl. The short 
spines or teeth on the abdomen of certain 
pupee or grubs. KIRBY. 

Administer (&dmi-nistoa), v. [ME. amyn- 
istre-OFr. aministrer, amenestrer - L. ad- 
ministrare, f. ad AD- + ministrare (see MINIS- 
TER) ; later refash. after latinized (O)Fr. ad-.] 
1. trans. To manage as a steward, to carry on. 
Also absol. ME. 2. Law. To manage and dis- 
pose of the estate of a deceased person, either 
under a will or under Letters of Administra- 
tion c1430; also absol. 1602. 3. trans. To 
execute or dispense 1495; to tender (an oath 
to) 1593. 4. To apply, as medicine, etc. 1541. 
5. Hence fig. To dispense, give (anything 
beneficial; also (joc.) a rebuke, a blow, ete.) to 
1489; intr. to minister to 1712. 

1. To a. the gouernement LYDG., the secular affairs 
of a church HOBBES, a charity 1756, Athens 
GROTE, the finances of a college M. PATTISON. 
3. To admynystre Ryght and Justyce FISHER. 
To a. the sacraments ABP. SANDYS, the Lord's 
Supper WESLEY, extreme unction PRESCOTT. f To 
be administered: to receive the sacrament. The 
Oath that we a. Rich. IT, T. iii. 182. 5. To a. 
posset to the Gossips THACKERAY. Hence Ad- 
mi:niste'rial a. pertaining to the administration 
or government. Admi-nistrable a, t Admi'nis- 
trer, one who administers; fem, | Admi-nistress, 
var. Admi'nistrate v. (a sacrament, oath, medi- 
gine); hence f Administrate ppl. a. adminis- 

red. 

t Administer, sb. [- L., = attendant, f. ad 
AD- + minister servant; see MINISTER sb.] 
A minister or administrator —1677. 

Administrant (iedmi-nistránt), a. 1602. [- 
Fr., pr. pple. of administrer ; see ADMINISTER v., 
-ANT.] Executive. As sb. An acting officer. 

Administration (edmi:nistré'-fon). ME. 
[- (O)Fr., or - L. administratio, t. administrat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of administrare ; see ADMINISTER 
v., -I0N.] tl. The action of administering ; 
service, attendance —1791 ; execution of —1611. 
2. Management ME. ; ellipt. the management 
of public affairs, government 1681; the 
executive part of the legislature, the ministry 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


1731. 3. Law. The management and disposal 
of the estate of a deceased person by an 
executor or administrator. spec. Authority to 
administer, conferred by Letters of Administra- 
tion. 1538. 4. The action of administering 
something to others (see ADMINISTER v. 3, 4) 


ME. 

1. [While] the Physician continues his a. HALE. 
‘The a. of an office BARCKLEY. 2. The a. of a few 
flelds..of a great country RUSKIN. Every mea- 
sure of your grace's a. JUNIUS. A succession of 
weak administrations MACAULAY. 4. The a. of 
the sacrament ME., of war HALE, of an antidote 
Woop. Hence Administra‘tional a. 

Administrative (iedmi-nistre!:tiv), a. 1731. 
[- Fr. administratif, -ive or L. administra- 
livus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Pertaining 
to management; executive. 2. absol An 
administrative body 1876. Hence Admi'nis- 
tra:tively adv. 

Administrator  (&dmi-nistre!itor æ:d- 
ministré‘-toa). 1514. [- L., f. as prec.; see 
-OR 2, Cf. Fr. administrateur.] 1. One who ad- 
ministers (see ADMINISTER 1) 1533; absol. one 
who has the faculty of organizing 1855. 2. 
One who executes or dispenses; one who 
applies, proffers, or gives (see ADMINISTER 3, 


4, 5) 1563, 3. Law. a. One appointed trustee,, 


steward, etc., during a minority or legal 
incapacity 1599. b. One appointed to ad- 
minister an estate in default of an executor; 
an executor dative 1514. 

1. The a. of Holstein 1705. The first of 
living administrators MACAULAY, 2. Adminis- 
trators of Sacraments 1563, of justice 1865. 
Hence Admi'nistratorship. 

Administratrix. Pl. -trixes (trikséz), 
-trices (trisiz). 1026. [f. prec.; see -TRIX. 
Cf. Fr. administratrice.] A female adminis- 
trator; spec. a woman appointed to ad- 
minister an intestate estate. Also -tress 


(rare). 

Admirable (v-dmirab’l), a. 1596. [—(O)Fr., 
— L, admirabilis; see ADMIRE V., -ABLE.] t1. 
To be wondered at —1794. Hence, 2. Exciting 
pleased surprise, or wonder united with 
approbation. In mod. usage the idea of 
wonder is lost. 1598. Also as adv. SHAKS. 

1. Oh 'tis braue warres. Most a, All's Well 1. i. 
20. 2. A gentleman. .of a. discourse Merry W. 
Tr. ii, 234. His wife takes a. care of him DICKENS. 
Hence A'dmirableness. A-dmirably adv. 
Twonderfully ; excellently. 

Admiral (m:dmirál) sb. [ME. amyrayl, 
admira(i) -(O)Fr. amiral, ^ tadmira(i) — 
(through med.L. a(d)miralis, -allus) Arab. 
'amir military commander, with termination 
of unc. origin; see AMEER, EMIR. The forms 
in ad-, which arose from the treatment of 
am- as = Fr. am- :— L. adm-, were associated 
with med.L. admirabilis, etc.] t 1. An emir 
or prince under the Sultan; any Saracen 
Commander —1501. 2. The commander-in- 
chief of a navy 1460. 3. A naval officer of the 
highest rank; a flag-officer c 1425. 4. The 
privileged commander of a fishing or merch- 
ant fleet 1708. 5. Admiral-ship (cf. Fr. le 
vaisseau amiral): The ship which carries the 
admiral; the Flagship. 6. Two species of 
butterfly ; the Red Admiral (Vanessa atalanta), 
and the White Admiral (Limenitis sibylla). 
7. Conch, = Admiral-shell: a shell of the 
genus Conus. 

1. Sone of the admyralle of babylone CAXTON. 2. 
Erle of Kente made Admyral of Englond CAXTON. 
Lord High Admiral: the full title of an officer or 
magistrate who had formerly the administrative 
duties now discharged by five Lords Commission- 
ers of the Admiralty, and the judicial functions 
now vested in the High Court of Admiralty. 3. One 
Giles. .a petty A. of four Ships MILT. A, of the 
Fleet, an officer ranking with a field-marshal: A., 
Vice-A., and Rear-A., officers ranking with a 
general, lieutenant-general, and major-general 
respectively. Admirals of the Red, White, or Blue: 
80 called from the colours hoisted by them. Hence 
A. of the Blue, (joc.) a tapster (from his blue apron) : 
The A. of the Blue, crys, Coming Sir! 1731. 5. 
‘The mast Of some great Ammiral fit. ammiraglia] 
Miur. Comb. a.-in-chief, or -in-general, the 
Hier naval commander. Hence A*dmiralling 
vbl. sb. (cf. a-colonelling, HUDIBRAS). A*dmiral- 
ship, the position of an a.; ability to perform the 
duties of an a. 

+ A:dmiral, a. [var. of ADMIRABLE, through 
admirabilis, a med.L. form of ADMIRAL sb.] 
Admirable —1650. 

Admiralty (sm'dmirülti. ME. [-OFr. 
admiral(ijté (mod. amirauté) ; see ADMIRAL sb., 
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-ty1, Cf. AL. admiralitas.] 1. The office 
or jurisdiction of an admiral ME. +2. The 
navy —1626. 3. The naval branch of the Execu- 
tive; now in England the Lords Commissioners 
of the A. 1459. 4, The maritime branch of the 
administration of justice 1589. 5. With the: 
The building where the Lords of the Admir- 
alty transact business 1617, 6. The command 
of the seas, pre-eminence on the sea. 1893. 

1. His Badge or Token of the Amiraltye LELAND. 
3. The admiralties of the allied powers MACAULAY. 
4. Court of A. : the tribunal for the trial of maritime 
causes, formerly presided over by the Lord High 
Admiral, but now transferred to the Probate, 
Divorce, and Admiralty Division of the High 
Court of Justice. This judge of the A., Judge 
Jenkins PEPYS, 

+ Admi-rance. [- OFr., f. admirer ADMIRE 
v.; See -ANCE.] Admiration, SPENSER. 

Admiration  (w:dmiré'-fon) 1490. [- 
(O)Fr., or L. admiratio, f. admirat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of admirari ; see next, -10N.] 1. The action 
of wondering or marvelling. arch. 1506. 2. 
Wonder mingled with reverence, esteem, 
approbation; gratified contemplation 1589. 
t3. Admirableness -1642. 4. An object 
of admiration; a marvel 1490. 5. Note of 
admiration : the mark (!). 

1. A. is the daughter of ignorance FULLER. 2. 
‘The test of true a. is pleasure MOZLEY. 3. Admir'd 
Miranda! Indeede the to ofa id mi i. 38. 4. 
Bring in the a. SHAKS. The prince. .is the a. of the 
whole court 1716. 5. To skip over all sentences 
where he spied a note of a. at the end SWIFT. 

Admire (ibdmoi*), v. 1590. [- Fr. admirer 
(OFr. amirer) or L. admirari wonder at, 
f. ad AD- + mirari wonder.) 1. intr. To feel 
or express surprise or astonishment. arch. 
2. trans. To view with wonder or surprise ; to 
marvelat. arch. 1590. Hence 3. To gaze on 
with ADMIRATION (sense 2) 1594. +4, To 
astonish —1650. 

1. Admiring at the miracle FULLER. We may. .a. 
that so beastly a drunkard lived so long FULLER. 
2. Examples rather to be admired then imitated 
FULLER. 3. To a. the knowledge and promptness 
of [a] guide TYNDALL. Hence A'dmira:tive a. 
rare, characterized by admiration. A'dmira- 
tively adv. t Admi're sb. admiration. Admi-red 
ppl. a. regarded with admiration; astonished. 
Admi'redly adv. in an admired manner; sur- 
prisingly. Admiring vb. sb. viewing with 
ADMIRATION (sense 2); ppl. a. full of admiration; 
tcausing admiration, Admi'ringly adv. with 
admiration. 

Admirer (ibdmoi*roi. 1605. [f. ADMIRE 
v. +-ER.?] 1. One who admires (see ADMIRE v. 
2, 3). 2. A lover 1704. 

Admissible (&dmi-sib’l), a. 1611. [-Fr., 
or med.L. admissibilis; see next, -IBLE.] 1. 
Allowable, as an idea or project 1611, or (Law) 
as judicial proof 1849. 2. Worthy of being 
admitted to an office or relation, or to the use 
of a place 1775. 

1. An a. supposition HALE. Parol evidence. .is a. 
1849. 2. A. to the English markets M°CULLOCH. 
Hence Admissibility. Admi-ssibleness. 

Admission (@dmifon). 1494  [-L. 
admissio, f. admiss-, pa. ppl. stem of ad- 
millere; see ADMIT v., -I0N.] 1. The action of 
admitting to a place and its privileges, a 
Society, or class of things. Also, the fact of 
being admitted, access. 1622. 2. Institution 
or acceptance into an office or position 1494. 
3. The admitting (of anything) as proper, 
valid, or true 1538. 4. Law, and gen. A con- 
cession, an acknowledgement 1808. 

1. The a. of poor suitors without fee BACON. The 
free a. of the light of Heaven RUSKIN. 2. This 
formal a. of St. Matthias into the number of the 
Apostles BEVERIDGE. 3. The a. of supernatural 
truths SULLIVAN. 4. His wife's a. that she had 
agreed to pay [ete.] 1808. 

Admissive (idmisiv), a. 1778. [f. as 
prec. + -IVE.] Characterized by admitting; 
tending to admit. var. Admi'ssory a. 

Admit (@dmi+t), v. ME. [- L. admittere, f. 
ad AD- + mittere send.] I. As a voluntary 
agent. 1. To allow to enter, let in, receive; 
spec. in Law, into the possession of a copy- 
hold estate. 2. fig. To consent to, permit 
ME. ; to acknowledge, as lawful, etc. 1538; to 
concede, as true, etc. 1532. Also with of 1649. 

1. Obsolete words are admitted JOHNSON. To a. 
air TYNDALL. Admitted a Commoner 1713, to 
benefices BP. BURNET. Mirth, a. me of thy crew 
MILT. 2. She will a. no kinde of suite Twel. N. 1. 
ii. 45. To a. a prayer SHENSTONE, delay JAS. MILL. 
To a. a title SHAKS. John TI. i. 200, a claim to 


ADMOVE 


tribute WELLESLEY. To a. the outline of a story 
FREEMAN. 

II. As an involuntary agent. 1. trans, To 
be the channel of admission to; to afford 
entrance 1703. 2. To have room for 1661, 
3. To lie open to, be compatible with. arch. 
1538. Also with of 1718. 

1. This order admits the whole party (mod.). 2. 
The passage admits two abreast (mod.). 3. My 
loue admits no qualifying crosse Tr. & Cr. 1y. iv. 
9. [His] conduct admitted..of no apology MAR. 
EDGEWORTH. Hence Admi'ttable a. orig. = 
ADMISSIBLE, now lit.: Capable of being admitted 
to a place or as a fact; var. Admittible. Ad- 
mi-ttedly adv. by general admission. Admi'tter, 
one who admits (senses I. 1,2). t Admi-ttie (rare), 
admittance. B, JONS. Admitting vòl. sb. willing 
itary reception; mental assent; acknowledge- 
ment. 

Admittance (idmi-táns). 1589. 
+ -ANCE.] 1, The action of adm 
Apmir I. 1); permission to enter 
of being admitted 1593. 12. Admissibility 
-1598. +3. Admitting as valid, true, etc. 
—1022. 

1. "Tis Gold which buyes a. Cymb. 11. iii. 73. A. 


If. prec. 


to office in the Church HOOKER, into favor 
1743. A. is the last stage..of copyhold assur- 
ances BLACKSTONE, 2. A gen an. .of great a. 


Merry W. 11. ii. 235. 3. A. of a tenet 1635. 
Admix (Pdmiks) v. rare. 
+ Mix v. perh. after L. z 
with, or through the taking of ADMIXT ppl. a. 
as an Eng. pa. pple. admix-t.) To mingle 
with something else. frans. and intr. 
Admixt (bdmikst) ppl. a. ME. [-L. 
admirlus, pa. pple. of admiscére mix with, 
f.ad AD- + miscére mix; see prec.] Mingled 
with. 

Admixtion (dmi-kstion ME. [-L. 
admiztio, f. admizt-, pa. ppl. stem of ad- 


miscére; see ADMIXT ppl. a., -10N.] The 
mingling of one thing with another 

Admixture (ddmi:kstiüa), 16! If. AD- 
+ MIXTURE, replacing ADMIXTION. Cf. MIX- 


TION, MixTURE.] 1. The action of mingling as 
an ingredient; the fact of being so mingled 
1605. 2, That which is mixed with anything; 
an alloy 1665. 

Admonish (dmonif) v. [ME. amoneste 
-OFr. amonesler - Rom. *admonestare, un- 
explained deriv. of L. admonére, f. ad AD- 
+ monére advise. "The final t, esp. in pa. t. 
and pa. ppl. forms, was taken as an inflexion, 
and the final syll. -es (etc.) then assim, to 
-ISH*; the initial syll. was latinized to ad-.) 
1. gen. To put in mind of duties; to counsel, 
to warn ME. t2. To inculcate ME. 3. To 
put in mind, charge, exhort, fo do ME. 4. To 
put in mind, warn (of, against, for, that, ete.) 
1541. 5. To put in mind, inform (of, that, ete.) 
1574. 

1. A. him as a brother 2 Thess. 3:15. 3. Ad- 
monyst your people to do well their denoyre Lp. 
BERNERS. 4. He would admonest..him of his 
lacke in diligence ELYOT. 5. He shall be admon- 
ished of the King's pleasure BRAMHALL. Hence 


Admo'nisher, a monitor. Admo:nishingly 
adv. 
Admonishment  (idmo:nifmént). ME. 


[- OFr. a(d)monestement; see prec., -MENT.] 
The action of admonishing, or being ad- 
monished ; an ADMONITION (sense 2). 

Admonition (e:dmonifon. ME. [-OFT. 
amonition (mod. ad-)-L admonitio, f. 
admonit-, pa. ppl. stem of admonére ; see AP- 
MONISH v.,-ION.] 1. The action of admonish- 
ing; authoritative counsel; warning, reproof, 
2. An act of admonishing; a statement of 
counsel or (ecclesiastical) censure 1526. 

1. These things. .are written for our a. 
10:11. A. or reproof JOHNSON. 2. A. is the lowest 
of Ecclesiastical! censures FU 
qAdmonrtioner, a monitor; spec. in pl, The 
Puritans who in 1571 presented an a. to Parlia- 
ment, condemning the ceremonies of the Church. 
of England. var. Admornitor, fem. Admo'ni- 
trix; hence Admo:nito'rial a. (rare) = ADMONI- 
TORY. 

Admonitory (&dmonitori), a. 1594. [> 
med.L. admonitorius, f. admonit- (see prece 
-ORY?); in mod. use f. prec.] Of or pertaining 
to an admonitor; giving admonition. J 

An a. glance SCOTT. A raised a. finger DICKENS. 

Admortization, var. of AMORTIZATION. 

t Admo've, v. ME. [- L. admovére move 
to or towards, f. ad AD- + movére move. 
1. To move to or towards -1646, 2. To ad- 


ADNASCENT 


vance 1839. Hence Admortive a. charac- 
terized by motion towards, 

+Adna:scent, a. 1664. [- adnascent-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. adnasci grow to, upon 
(for adg-, commonly ag-), f. ad Ag- + nasci 
be born.) Growing or produced upon some- 
thing else. Hence Adna:scence, adhesion of 
parts to each other by the whole surface. 

Adnate (#-dné't), a. 1661. [-L. adnatus, 
pa. pple. of adnasci; see prec., -ATE*.] tl. 
Acquired —1677. 2. Phys. and Bot. Attached 
congenitally by the whole surface; grown to 
congenitally 1661. 

Adnation (edné'-fon). 1842. [f. prec.; see 
-ATION.] Growth to; esp. in Bot. of different 
whorls of the inflorescence to each other. 

Adnominal (wdno:minál) a. 1845. [f. L. 
adnomen, -min-, var. of agnomen, + -AL!. See 
next.] Of or belonging to an adnoun ; attached. 
to a noun. 

The adjective in [its attributive use] is a. 1860. 
Adnoun (w:dnaun) 1753. [mod. f. L. ad 
to + Noun, on the model of adverb. Also in 
mod.Fr. adnom, and mod.L. adnomen; the 
cl. L. agnomen had a different sense.] An 
adjective; spec. an adj. used substantively. 

+ Adnu:mber, v. [f. L. ad to + NUMBER v., 
after L. adnumerare count or reckon to; cf. 
ADMIX v.] To count in —1501. 

Ado (üdà-), sb., prop. v. inf. = at do, [ME. 
a do (see A- pref. 5), t. adoption of ON. at 
w. infin. (in Eng. to) + Do; cf. the corresp. 
Eng. phr. to do (Do v. IV. 2); see AT prep. VI.] 
1. pres. inf. To do; esp. in to have ado. (Cf. 
Fr. avoir affaire, orig. avoir à faire.) 2. In 
doing; astir 1577. Hence, through much ado, 
etc., by taking the adverbs as adjs. qualifying 
ado : 3. sb. (pl. rare, adoes, ados). Doing, fuss 
ME. 4. Labour, trouble 1485. 

1. I will nowt have a. ther with Paston Lett. 
2. An eager bustling, thatrather keeps a. than does 
anything 1628. 3. Without more ado FREEMAN. 
4. Quaking bogs, which we shall have our own 
ados to make. .habitable CARLYLE. 

t Ado, pa. pple. 1554, [For earlier ido, ydo, 
ydon; see A particle.] Done. Dead for ado: 
dead and done with, Once for ado: once for 
all —1042. 

-ado, suffix of sbs. 1. — Sp. or Pg. -ado 
masc. of pa. pple., as desperado :- L. desper- 
alus. 2. Refash. of sbs. in -ade — Fr. -ade 
fem. (= Sp. -ada, It. -ata), perh. on the erron. 
analogy of renegade = renegado. 

|| Adobe (4dó"bi, ădō™b). 1834. [Sp., 
through U.S. from Mexico.) An unburnt 
brick dried in the sun. Also attrib. 

t Ado'd, int. 1708. (For Ah God! Ct. adad, 
ete.) —1762. 

Adolescence (iedole-séns). ME. [- (O)Fr., 
—L. adolescentia; see ADOLESCENT, -ENCE.] 
The process or condition of growing up; the 
growing age; youth; the period between 
childhood and maturity, extending from 14 
to 25 in males, from 12 to 21 in females. Also 
fig. 
fig. (A Disease] of National A. CARLYLE. 

Adolescency (rdole:sénsi. ME, [-L, 
adolescentia, f. as next + ~ia -Y?; see -ENOY.] 
The quality or state of being adolescent; 
youthfulness, as opp. to youth. 

Adolescent (sdole-sént). 1482. [-(O)Fr. 
adolescent — adolescent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. 
adolescere, f. ad AD- + alescere grow up; see 
-ESCENT.] A. sb. A person in the age of 
&dolescence. B. adj. Growing from child- 
hood to maturity 1785. 

B. I see Near manhood in thy a. limbs B. 
TAYLOR. 

t Adon, [- Fr. Adon (XVI) or late L. Adon — 
Gr.;see ADONIS.] Adonis;afop. SHAKS. 

|| Adonai (&dó"-nài, cedoné'-oi). 1483. [Heb.] 
A name of the Supreme Being; in O.T. 
‘Lord’; substituted by the Jews, in reading, 
for Jahveh, the ‘ineffable name’, 

Adonic (ádo-nik). 1678. [- Fr. adonique — 
med.L. adonicus; cf. late Gr. d8ówos, L. 
adonium, Fr. adonien.] A. adj. Of or relating 
to Adonis; in Pros. used of a metre, consisting 
of a dactyl and a spondee (-vv|——). B. sb. 
[sc. verse or line.] 1753. var. Ado*nian. 

Adonis (4d6"nis). 1597. [L.,— Gr. Aduns, 
Aéwy,—Phoen. adóni my lord, adón lord.) 
1. In Gr. Mythology, a youth beloved by 
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Venus for his beauty: hence, a beau 1765. 
12. A kind of wig —1775. 3. A genus of plants, 
N.O. Ranunculacee, including Pheasant’s 
Eye 1597. 4. A butterfly (Polyommatus 
Adonis). 

2. A fine flowing a. or white periwig 1775. Hence 
Pade a. A'donize v. to dandify. trans. and 
intr. 

fAdonist. 1751. [f. ADONAI + -1st.] In 
pl.: A Hebrew sect, differing from the 
Jehovists, esp. as to whether the word Adonai 
is always read for the word Jehovah. 

t A-doors, prop. a doors, a door. 1526. 
A phonetic reduction of both of doors (A 
prep.*, A- pref. 3), and at doors (A- pref. 5). 

Cf. Driven out of doores with it Com. Err. IV. iv. 
36. As you went in at doors MARLOWE, 

+ Ado'perate, v. [-adoperat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of med.L. adoperare use, employ, see ad 
AD- and OPERATE v.] To bring into operation 
—1681. Hence Ado:pera-tion. 

Adopt (&do:-pt), v. 1548. [—(O)Fr. adopter 
or L. adoptare choose for oneself, f. ad AD- 
+ optare choose.] 1. To take voluntarily 
into any relationship 1548; esp. that of a son 
1604. 2. To take up from another, and use 
as one's own 1607; spec. in Philol. To take a 
foreign word into use without changing its 
form (mod.). 3. To take (a course, etc.) as à 
matter of choice 1769. + 4. causal. To affiliate, 
attach, to any one. [L. se alicui adoptare.] 
PoPE. t5. To christen or rechristen —1601. 

1. To a. as heyre HALL, as sonne in law BAROK- 
LEY, as favourites JOHNSON. Rather to a. a Child, 
than get it Oth. 1. iii. 191. 2. To a. a policy SHAKS., 
systems CHESTERFIELD, Egyptian habits FROUDE. 
3. He adopted one posture MARTINEAU. The 
resolutions were adopted 1875. 4. Adopted to a 
foreign land Pope. Hence Ado:ptabi-lity, ca) 
ability of being adopted; concr. an adoptable 
thing. Adoptable a. Ado-ptedly adv. Ado'p- 
tive a. due to adoption; having the habit of 
adopting. Ado'ptively adv. by way of adoption. 

+ Ado:ptant. 1671. [- Fr. — adoplant-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. adoptare; see prec., -ANT.] 
One who adopts. 

Adopter (àdo-ptoz) 1572. [f. ADOPT v.] 1. 
One who adopts, esp. an adoptive father. 
2. One who adopts an opinion, etc. (see 
ADOPT v. 2, 3) 1829. 3. Chem. = ADAPTER 2. 

Adoption (ádo-pfon). ME. [-(O)Fr., or L. 
adoptio, t. adopt-, pa. ppl. stem of adoptare; 
see ADOPT v., -ION.] 1. The action of adopting 
or fact of being adopted (see ADOPT v. 1) ME. 
2. Taking up and treating as one's own 1598; 
spec. in Philol. taking a foreign word into use 
without changing its form; a word so taken; 
also used passively 1755. 

1. The friends thou hast, and their a. tride Haml. 
I. iii. 62, A. into immortal palaces LAMB. 2. The 
country of own a. SEELEY. Which [words] 
depend for their a. on the suffrage of futurity 
JOHNSON. Hence Ado'ptional a. f Ado'ptious 
a. of or connected with a. SHAKS. 

Adoptionist (ido-pfonist). 1847. [f. ADOP- 
TION + IST, after med.L. adoptiani.] Eccl. 
Hisl. One of a sect who maintained that 
Jesus Christ is the son of God by adoption 
only. Also used attrib. 

l Ador. ME. [L.] Sacrificial grain, spelt. 

Adorable (4d6°-rab’l), a. 1611. [- Fr., or L. 
adorabilis, f. adorare ADORE, v.; See -ABLE.] 
1. Worthy of divine worship. 2. By exag- 
geration, said of anything to which one is 
passionately attached or for which one has a 
great regard 1710. 

1. The a. wisdom of God BURKE. 2. A. places 
SHAFTESBURY. Hence Adorabi-lity. Ado'rable- 
ness. Ado'rably a. 

Adoral (ed6°-ril), a. 1882. [f. AD- + ORAL 
a. Cf. ABORALG.] Situated at the mouth. 
Hence A:do-rally adv. 

Adoration (rdóré'-fon). 1543. ([—(O)Fr., or 
L. adoratio, f. adorat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
adorare; see next, -ATION.] 1. The act of 
worshipping, or paying divine honours. 2. 
fig. The exhibition of profound regard and 
love 1601. 3. techn. A method of electing a 
pope by a low reverence before the same 
candidate from two-thirds of the voters 
present 1599. 

1. A. is..the prostration of the Soul 1866. 2. 
T he loue me? With adorations Twel. N. 
I. v. 274. 

Adore (üdo*u), v. [ME. aoure-OFr. 
aourer :-L. adorare to address, salute, 
(eccl.) worship, f. ad AD- + orare (see ORATE 


ADRENAL 


v.) Refash. after L. and (O)Fr. adorer (X).] 
1. trans. To make an act of the mind and will 
in acknowledgement of the infinite perfection 
of (God); to make an outward reverence 
expressing such an act, e.g. a bow, genu- 
flexion, etc. b. To venerate with relative or 
representative honours 1582. c. To elect 
(a pope) by ADORATION 1670, d. absol. or intr, 
1582. 2. To regard with the utmost reverence 
and affection 1594. 1 Confused with ADORN, 
1. To preye and adoure god Almyghty CAXTON. 
The host, which he publicly adored SMOLLETT. 
2. My soul adores judiciall schollership MARSTON. 
$| The hore Congealed litle drops, which doe the 
morne adore SPENSER. Hence f Ado'rative a. 
pertaining to adoration. TAdo'rement, rare. 
Ado'rer, a worshipper; fig. a lover. Ado'ringly 


adv. 

Adorn (üdàm), v. [ME. aourne- OFr. 
ao(u)rner += L. adornare, f. ad AD- + ornare 
furnish, deck. Refash. after L., and (O)Fr. 
adorner.] 1. To be an ornament to; to 
beautify, add lustre to ME.; also fig. ME.; 
and hence, of persons.1534. 2. To furnish 
with ornaments; to deck or embellish (with) 
ME. Also fig. t3. To deck out speciously, 
dress up —1622. {| By confusion with ME. 
adoren : To adore 1470. 

1. A Garland to adorne Her Tresses MILT. fig. 
The piety which adorns his character 1888. A 
new Cibber shall the stage a. POPE. 2. Aourned 
as a king CAXTON. As a bride adorneth herselfe 
with her jewels Zsa. 61:10. The..vertues with 
which he has adorned his mind BURKE. Hence 
Adorn sb. adornment. +Adorna‘tion, the 
act of adorning, ornament. Adorned ppl. a. 
furnished with ornaments, or with qualities that 
give distinction, Ado'rner. Ado'rningly adv. 

f Ado'rn, a. rare. [f. It. adorno, short f. 
adornato :=L. adornatus; see ADORN v.) 
Adorned. 

Made so a. for thy delight the more MILT, 

t Adorna'tion. 1597. [- OFr., or med.L. 
adornatio, f. L. adornat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
adornare; see ADORN v., -ATION.] The act of 
adorning ; ornament. 

Adornment (üdó-mént). 1480. [In xv 
aournement- OFr.  aournement, later a- 
do(u)rnement, to which Eng. was conformed ; 
see ADORN v., -MENT.] 1, The action of adorn- 
ing. 2. That which adorns; an ornament, 
With pl. 1489. 

Adosculation (wdo:skiulé:fon). 1674. [f. 
AD- + OSCULATION.] Impregnation by mere 
contact, without intromission. 

|| Adossée (adose, ado-si), ppl. a. [pa. pple. 
of (O)Fr. adosser turn the back to, f. à to 
+ dos back. Cf. ApDomsED ppl. a.) Her. = 
ADDORSED. 

Adown (daun). arch. [OK. adin(e), 
reduced f. ofdüne, f. of (see A- pref. 3) + dat. 
of din hill; early aphet. to Down adv., see 
Down sb.!] A. adv. 1. To a lower place; 
downward, down OE. fig. ME. +2. In a 
lower place; esp. on earth OE. 

1. His..collar hung a. Scorr. 2. In this erthe 
adoun CHAUCER. 

B. prep. (with obj. Downwards upon or 
along ME. Also fig. 

Adoune the staire CHAUCER. A. the sky PHIL- 
LIPS, the Pyrenees BYRON. fig. A. life's latter 
days M. ARNOLD. Hence f Adownright = DOWN- 
RIGHT, + Adow'nward adv. = DOWNWARD; prep. 
= ADOWN prep. 

Adp-, obs. f. APP-. 

Adpress (wdpres) v. 1872. [-adpress-, 
pa. ppl. stem of adprimere press to, f. ad 
AD- + premere (see PRESS v.!).] To press close 
to. Hence Adpre'ssed ppl. a. pressed close 
to, as hairs on stems. 

|| Adpromissor (s:dpromi-soa, -o1). [late 
L., = one who is security, f. L. adpromittere, 
f. ad AD- + promittere; see PROMISE v.] Rom. 
Law. One who gives bail or security. 

Adq-, obs. f. Acg-. 

Adra'd, ppl. a. arch. ME. [prob. weakened 
form of of-drad, pa. pple. of of-drede 
frighten, terrify.] Frightened. 

I was the less a. Of what might come Morris. 

Adradial (wdré-diàl, a. 1880. [f. AD- 
+ RADIAL.] Zool. Situated near or beside a 
ray. b. sb. An adradial organ. 

+ Adrea‘d, v. OE. [A- pref. 4.] To dread. 

tAdrea:med, pple. 1556. [prob. f. A 
particle + DREAM sb. or v.] To be a., to dream, 


Adrenal (ed,ri-nal), a. and sb. 1875. [f. 
AD- 1+ RENAL a.] Anat. = SUPRARENAL. 


ADRENCH 


Hence Adrenalin (-re-nalin), a crystalline 
substance extracted from the adrenal glands, 
used as a hemostatic. 

+ Adre‘nch, v. ME. only. [f. A- pref. 1+ 
DRENCH, OE. drencan.] To give to drink; 
trans. to submerge, drown; refi. to drown 
(oneself); intr. to *go down', as a ship. lit. 
and fig. 

Adrift (adri-ft), adv. 1624. [f. A prep.* 
+Drirt. Cf. afloat.) Drifting, at the mercy 
of wind and tide. fig. 1690. 

With all his. .trees a. MILT. fig. The mind. .a. 
YOUNG. 

+Adrip, adv. 1867. [A prep. + DRIP.] 
Dripping. A 

Adrogate («-droge't), v. Also arrogate. 
1649. [Specialized form of ARROGATE v.] 
Rom. Law. To adopt a person who was at 
the time his own master or suijuris. Hence 
A:drogated ppl. a. adopted when sui juris. 
A:drofa'tion. Also arrogation. A'dro- 
ga:tor, he who adrogates. Also arrogator. 

Adroit (ádroi-t), a. 1652. [-(O)Fr. adroit, 
f. adv. phr. à droit according to right, i.e. à 
to + droit :- Rom. *drictum, see ADDRESS v.] 
Possessing address or readiness of resource, 
either bodily or mental; dexterous, active, 
clever. 

A. cavalry EVELYN, wrestlers 1825, intriguers 
Moriny. Hence Adroitly adv. Adroitness, the 
quality of being a.; skill and readiness, either 


bodily or mental. 

+ Adro‘p. 1471. Alch. Lead; the philo- 
sopher's stone. B. JONS. 

Adrostral (ædrọ'străl), a. 1878. [f. AD- 1 
+ ROSTRAL a.) Zool. Pertaining to or at the 
beak or snout. 

Adry’, adv. 1599. [f. A- pref. 11 + DRY a., 
after athirst, etc.] Ina dry condition ; thirsty. 

Ads, var. of Ons, ‘minced’ form of God's. 

Adscititious (w:dsiti-fos), a.; also asc-. 
1620. [f. adscit-, pa. ppl. stem of L. adsciscere 
admit, adopt, f. ad AD- + sciscere, incep- 
tive of scire know, + -ITIOUS!, after ad- 
ventitious.] Assumed, adopted from without ; 
supplemental ; additional. 

A, habits EVELYN. Initial vowels. .not radical, 
buta. MÜLLER. Hence A:dsciti-tiously adv. 

Adscript (e-dskript). 1822. [- L. adscrip- 
tus; see AScRIPT ppl. a. Cf. Fr. adscrit.) A. 
adj. 1. Written after, opp. to subscript. 2. For 
med.L. adscriptus (gleba), attached (to the 
soil), and hence transferred with it. Said of 
feudal serfs. B. sb. = adj. 2 used subst. var. 
Adscri'pted ppl. a. Hence Adscriptitious 
a. bound by adscription. 

Adscription (&dskripfon) 1660. [-L. 
adscriplio; see ASCRIPTION.] 1. = ASCRIPTION 
1857. t2. spec. Circumscribing or inscribing 
geometrical figures -1600. 3. Attachment as 
&n ADSCRIPT 1872. 

Adsignify (iedsi-gnifoi), v. rare. 1798. [- L. 
adsignificare show, denote, f. ad AD- + 
significare; see SIGNIFY v.] To signify an 
action with an addition of time, as in tenses. 
Hence Adsi:gnifica‘tion. 

Adsorption (eds@-apfen). 1882. [f. L. ad 
AD- + ABJRORPTION.] Condensation of gases 
on surfaces of solids. 

+ Adspira‘tion, = ASPIRATION. 

Adstipulate (édsti-piüle!t), v. [- adstipulat-, 
pa. ppl stem of L. adstipulari stipulate 
with, f. ad AD- + stipulari bargain; cf. 
ASTIPULATE.] Rom. Law. To act as second 
stipulant or receiving party to a bargain. 
Hence Adsti:pula‘tion, the addition of, or 
acting as, a second stipulant. Adsti‘pula:- 
tor, a second stipulant who stipulates in the 
same terms as the first. 

Adstrict, -ion, -ory, obs. vars. of ASTRICT, 
ION, -ORY. 

Adstringe, -ent, obs. vars. of ASTRINGE, 
-ENT. 

|| Adula'ria, 1798. [f. Fr. adulaire adj. (f. 
-Adula, name for eastern Lepontine Alps, 
Switzerland) + 1A'.] A variety of Ortho- 
clase. 

Adulate (æ-diùle't), v. 1777. [-adulat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. adulari fawn upon; see 
-ATE?.] To flatter basely or slavishly. Hence 
A-dula:tor. 

Adulation (e:diidle‘fon). ME. [-(O)Fr., 
or L. adulatio, f. adulat-; see prec., -ION.] 
Servile flattery or homage; exaggerated and 
hypocritical praise. 
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Flatery and adulacioun CHAUCER. Titles blowne 
from a. Hen. V, IV. i. 271. 

Adulatory (w-diglàtori) a. 1611. [- L. 
adulatorius, f. as prec.; see -ORY*. Cf. Fr. 
adulafoire.] Of or belonging to an adulator; 
servilely or fulsomely flattering. 

A. addresses BURKE. A style rather too a. 


HALLAM. 

Adullamite (ădvlăməit). ME. [f. Adul- 
lam, name of à Canaanite city, + -ITE' 1.) 
1. prop. An inhabitant of Adullam; see 
Gen. 38:12. 2. A frequenter of the cave of 
Adullam. fig. A name founded on the 
application by John Bright of 1 Sam. 22:1, 2, 
to certain members of the British House of 
Commons who in 1806 seceded from the 
Liberal party on the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. 

2. The little third party were at once christened 
the Adullamites MCCARTHY. 

Adult (àdpt) ædvlt), a. 1531. [-L. 
adultus, pa. pple. of adolescere; see ADOLES- 
CENT; cf. Fr. adulle.] Grown up, having 
reached the age of maturity. fig. Full-grown 
1670. As sb. [sc. person] 1658. 

Adult Baptism: the baptism of adults only ; opp. 
to Infant Baptism. Hence +Adurited ppl. a. 
grown to maturity. rare. Adu'Ithood. Adv'lt- 


ness. 

tAdulter. [ME. avouter — OFr. avoutre, 
aoutre :— L. adulter; in XV-XVI partly assim. 
to L. as advoul(l)ter (cf. later OFr. advoultre), in 
xvi-xvii completely as aduller.] An adulterer. 

+ Adu'Iter, v. [ME. avoutre — OFr. avoutrer, 
aoutrer :-L. adulterare debauch, corrupt, 
f. adulter (prec.) ; in Xv partly, Xvi completely, 
assim. to L.; ef. prec.) 1. To commit adultery 
1775. 2. fig. = ADULTERATE —1051. 

Adulterant (üdp-Itéránt). 1755. [- adulter- 
ant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. adullerare (see 
prec.): perh. inferred f. ADULTERATE v.: see 
-ANT.] A. sb. That which adulterates. B. 
adj. Adulterating 1881. 

Adulterate (üdp-ltérét), ppl. a. 1590. [~ 
adulterat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. adulterare ; see 
ADULTER v., -ATE?.] 1, Stained by adultery, 
either in origin or conduct; adulterous. 
2. Spurious; base in origin or by intermixture 
1592. 

1. Possest with an a. blot Com. Err. 11, ii. 142. 
‘Th’ a. Hastings Rich. III, rv. iii. 69. 2. Th’ a. 
Beauty of a falsed Cheek DANIELL. To discern 
between true and a. Justice HOBBES. A. copper 
SWIFT. 

Adulterate (ado-Itére't), v. 1531. [f. as 
prec.; see -ATE*, Superseded ADULTER v.) 
+1. intr. = mod. To commit adultery —1698. 
+2. trans. To debauch —1678. 3. To render 
counterfeit, corrupt, debase, esp. by base 
admixture 1531. 

1. She adulterates hourely with thine Vnckle 
John SHAKS. John IH. i. 56. 2. To murder Uriah 
and a. his wife MILT. 3. To a. coin with a more 
base metal ELYOT, scripture with false gloses 
MORE, our tongue with strange words ADDISON. 
Hence Adulterated ppl. a. = ADULTERATE d. 
1, 2. Adu'lterately adv. Adu-'lterateness. 
Adu'lterator, tan adulterer; one who debases, 
ete., by spurious admixture. 

Adulterer (üdp-téroi) [ME. avouterer, f. 
avoutre (ADULTER v.) + -ER!. Partly, then 
completely, assim. to L. adulter; replacing 
ADULTER sb. in xvr.] 1. One who commits 


adultery ME. Of a woman c1550. t2.— 
ADULTERATOR —1650. 
Adulteress (üdp-Itérés, -trés). [ME. avou- 


tresse - OFr. (f. avoutre ADULTER sb. + -esse 
-Ess'), later assim. to L. Formally the fem. 
of ADULTER, not of prec.] A woman who 
commits adultery. 

Adulterine (üdpltérein) a. 1542. [-L. 
adulterinus, f. adulter adulterer; see ADULTER 
sb., -INE}. Cf. Fr. adultérin.] 1. Born of 
adultery 1751. 2. Of or relating to adultery 
(mod.). 3. fig. Due to adulteration; spurious 
1542. 4. Illegal, unlicensed; esp. in Eng. 
Hist. Adulterine castles, guilds 1640. 

Adulterize (üdp-téroiz), v. arch. 1611. 
If. ADULTER sb. + -IZE.] To commit adultery. 
Hence Adu'lterism. rare. 

Adulterous (Ady Itéras), a. 1470. [f. 
ADULTER sb. + -0U$, on anal. of words in -ous 
from Fr. or L.] 1. Pertaining to or character- 
ized by adultery. + 2, = ADULTERINE 1. —1007. 
3. Pertaining to or characterized by adultera- 
tion. arch. 1567. 


ADUSTION 


1. A. Anthony SHAKS. Ana. union 1884, 3. An 
a. mixture SMOLLETT. Hence Aduriterously adv, 

‘Adultery (üdp-téri. [ME. avouirie, etc., 
= OFr. avoul(e)rie, ete., f. avoutre adulterer, 
see ADULTER sb., -Y?. From Xv assim, to L. 
adulter(ium).] 1.a. Violation of the marriage 
bed; sexual relation of a married person with 
one who is not his or her lawful spouse, 
whether unmarried (single adultery) or 
married to another (double adultery), In 
moral theology sometimes extended to 
irregular sexual intercourse gen. ; in biblical 
use, idol-worship, idolatry (cf. fornication); 
Eccl. enjoyment by one of a benefice during 
the lifetime of the lawful incumbent or the 
translation of a bishop. 12. Adulteration 
1673. 

1. Of [Dame Katryne Swynford] in double 
Avoutry gottyn 1485. Whosoeuer loketh on a 
woman to lust after her, hath committed aduou- 
trie with her already in his hart Matt. 5:28 
(Geneva). A. was long unknown at Sparta 
'THIRLWALL. b. Shee. committed a. with stones 
and with stockes Jer. 3:9. 2. Th' adulteries of Art 
B. JONS. 

Adumbrate (w#-ddmbré't), v. 1581. [~ 
adumbrat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. adwmbrare, f. 
ad AD- + umbrare to shadow, f. umbra; see 
-ATE*.] +1. To shade (and so complete) a 
Sketch 1599. 2. To represent the shadow of; 
to outline; to sketch 1641. 3. fig. To represent 
by ‘shadow’ or emblem; typify ; hence, 
to foreshadow 1581. 4. To overshadow, 
darken 1670. 

2. Adumbrated and obscurely indicated 1692. 
3. Noah is adumbrated to us..in Prometheus 
GALE. 4. Good qualities. adumbrated by.. 
defects 1670, Hence Adu'mbral a. shady ; Zool, 
= ADUMBRELLAR. Adu'mbrative a. having the 
attribute of adumbrating. Adu'mbratively adv. 

Adumbration (wdymbré'fon). 1531. [7 
L. adumbratio, f. as pre see -I0N.) tl. 
Shading in painting —1531. 2. Representa- 
tion in outline; coner. a sketch; a shadowy 
figure; a faint description 1552. 3. Symbolic 
representation 1622. 4. Her. An outline figure 
1610. 5. Overshadowing; obscuration 1653. 

2. Far-off hints and adumbrations LOWELL. The 
Prime Minister's a. of measures 1882. 3. An Em- 
blem or A. of our passage through life HARTLEY. 

Adumbrellar (w:d,pmbre-àa), @. 1881. 
if. AD- + UMBRELLA + -AR!.] Zool. Pertaining 
to the upper surface of the velum, which i8 
turned towards the ‘umbrella’ or disc, in 
sea-blubbers ; opp. to abumbrellar. 

Adunation (<diwnd' fon). [= eccl. L. 
adunatio, f. adunat-, pa. ppl. stem of adunare 
unite to, f. ad AD- + unare make one, f, unus 
one; see -I0N. Cf. OFr. adunation.) Union 
into one. 

Adunc (üd»-nk), a. 1626. |- L. aduncus bent, 
f. ad AD- + uncus hook.] Hooked. Hence 
t Adu'ncity, hookedness. Adu'ncous 4. 
hooked, incurved. 

Adu'ncate, v. 1823. [-aduncat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of late L. aduncare to curve, bend, f. 
prec.; see -ATE?.] To curve inward. (Only in 
pa. pple.) 

t Adu're, v. ME. [- L.adurere set fire to, 
f. ad AD- + urere burn.] To burn completely; 
to scorch, parch -1626. Hence t Adu'rent 
ppl. a. BACON . 

A-du'sk, adv. 1856. [A prep. 11 + DUSK.] 
In dusk, dark. MRS. BROWNING. 

Adust (üdp'st), ppl. a. ME. [- Fr. aduste 
or L. adustus, pa. pple. of adurere; see 
ADURE v.) 1. Scorched; burnt up: parched. 
Also fig. 1550. 2. Brown, as if scorched; 
sunburnt 1596. 3. Med. Characterized by 
dryness of the body, heat, thirst, burnt 
colour of the blood and little serum in it, 
etc. Obs. exc. in gen. sense, atrabilious, 
sallow, gloomy, ete. ME. 

1. The Lybian air a. MILT. A. wine 1684. Ana. 
taste 1755. 2. Here [in Spain] everything is 2 
and tawny FORD. 3. Choller a., and melancholie 
1576. Hence +Adu'st v. to burn; to dry up 
with heat. Also fig. Adu'sted ppl. a. = ADUST 4 
+ Adu'stive a. fiery. 

Adu'st, adv. and a. 1863. 
+ Dust.] In a dusty condition. l 

+ Adustion. 1533. [-(O)Fr., or L. adustio 
burning, f. adust-, pa. ppl. stem of adurere: 
see ADUST ppl. a., -I0N.] 1. The action of 
making ADUST —1725. 2. The state of being 
ADUST (senses 1, 3) —1725. 


[A prep.! 11 


AD VALOREM 


I Ad valorem (æ:d váló*rem). 1711. [L.] 
‘In proportion to the value’; a phrase applied 
to a mode of levying customs duties upon 
goods when these are taxed at rates propor- 
tioned to their estimated value. 

Silk goods [pay] an ad valorem duty of 30 per 
cent. 1825. 

Advance (#dva-ns), v. [ME. avaunce — 
(O)Fr. avancer, :— Rom. *abantiare, f. late L. 
abante before (whence Fr. avant), f. L. ab off, 
away + ante before. The sp. adv-, as in OFT., 
arose from association with av- originating 
in adv-, as in aventure, ADVENTURE.] I. To 
move forward in place. 1. To move, put, or 
push forward (lit. and fig.) 1509; intr. and 
fig. to go forward, make progress in life, etc. 
1518. 2. Of a process or thing in course: To 
forward, help on ME.; refl. and intr. to 
progress towards completion 1644. 3. To put. 
forward for notice, present 1509. 

1. Brauely a. your..shieldi HEYWOOD. They 
had..advanced about a mile DE FOE. fig. To 
a. in knowledge LOCKE, in life JOHNSON, com- 
mercially CRUMP. 2. To a. hostile preparations 
WELLESLEY, one's views KANE. As the work 
advances (mod.). 3. To a. arguments BENTLEY, a 
claim SOUTHEY. 

II. To move forward in time. 1. To make 
earlier 1481. 2. To pay before due; and 
hence, to pay or lend on security of future 
reimbursement 1079. 

1. The .benefits my death advances you TOUR- 
NEUR, 2. I will a. him £50 on your note-of-hand 
(mod.). 

III. To move upward. 1, To raise or lift up. 
lit. and fig. arch. 1475. 2. To raise or promote 
in rank, etc., to put in a better position ME. 
3. Law. To provide for children, esp. in 
anticipation of the provisions of a will, etc. 
ME. t4. fig. To extol; to boast —1660. 5. To 
raise in tamount, rate, or price 1691. intr. 
1882. +6. To be over and above. (Cf. It. 
avanzare.) -1001. 

1. The fringed Curtains of thine eyes aduance 
Temp. 1. ii. 408. Advancing high The. .floating 
Pageantry WORDSW. 2. To a. preests and clerks 
by prebends [etc.] 1401, To a. his family FREE- 
MAN. 4. Praise and a. [the Lord] for ever FRITH. 
5. The Bank has advanced the rate of discount to 
5% 1882. Rupee paper has fractionally ad- 
vanced 1884. Hence fAdva'nceable a, Ad- 
varncingly adv. 

Advance (idva-ns), sb. 1496. [-prec.; 
partly after Fr. avance.) I. A going forward, 
onward, or upward. 1. Forward motion; 
also ellipt. the order to move forward a 1074; 
fig. progress 1668; a step forward 1860, 2. A 
personal approach, an overture 1678. 3. A 
rise in amount, value, or price 1677. 

1, The enemy’s a, CLARENDON. The A. will be 
sounded 1868. These are the days of a. TENNY- 
RON. A very great a. DICKENS. 2. To make ad- 
vances towards a reconciliation MACAULAY. 3. An 
a. in the. .rate of discount CRUMP. 

II. A putting forward. f 1. = ADVANCE- 
MENT —1696. + 2. The putting forward of state- 
ments; an allegation —16099. 3. Payment in 
anticipation, or on security; hence, a loan 
1681. 

3. A weeks wages a. SWIFT. Life assurances. .as 
security for advances CRUM! 

III. A being forward. The state of being 
before, to the front, or above 1668. 

Much in a. of the rates of goods CHILD. Hutton 
was in a. of the speculation of his time HUXLEY. 
In advance Of place, Ahead; b. Of time, 
Beforehand ; e. In the position of having advanced 
money on account. 

Comb., etc.: a.-guard, a guard before or in front 
of the main body of an army; -proofs, -sheets, 
parts of a work supplied previously to publication. 

Advanced (#dva-nst), ppl. a. 1460. [f. 
ADVANCE v. + ED!,] 1. Moved forward, stand- 
ing to the front 1795. 2. fig. Far on in 
life, time, etc. 1534. +3. Promoted —1681. 
+4. Raised (physically) —1073. 5. Raised 
(in amount) 1782. 

1. A. guard, post, works (Mil). 2. A. period of 
life DIGBY, beliefs SIR T. BROWNE, truths of 
mathematics MtLL, political opinions (mod.). 

Advancement (&dva:xnsmént) ME. [~ 
(O)Fr. avancement; see ADVANCE V., -MENT.] 
1. Promotion, preferment. 2. Law. The 
promotion of children in life, esp. by advanc- 
ing money, etc. (see ADVANCE v. III. 3); the 
money so advanced ME. +3. Vaunting 
—1646. 4. Furtherance of a thing in process; 
improvement 1551. t5. A going forward (lit. 
and fig.); see ADVANCE v. 1825. 6. Advancing 
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or forward condition 1793. t7. Payment in 
advance —1649. 

1. What a. may I hope from thee Haml. 1i. ii. 62. 

The Advancements of every Person according to 
his Merit MILT. 4. The ficience and A. of 
Learning BACON. 6. Water-melons in good a. 
HAWTHORNE. 
- Advancer (@dva-nsea). 1496. [f. ADVANCE 
v. + ER] 1. One who advances, see the 
vb. +2. Rhet, Amplification, auxesis, or 
climax. PUTTENHAM. 3. A second branch of a 
buck’s horn 1496, 

Advantage (#dva-ntéds). [ME. avantage 
-(O)Fr. avantage, f. avant before; see AD- 
VANCE v., -AGE. Aphet. to VANTAGE.] I. 
Superior position. 1. The position, state, or 
circumstance of being in advance, or having 
the better of another in any respect; 
superiority, esp. in contest or debate ME. 
2. In Tennis, the next point after DEUCE, 
a temporary superiority, not the game. Also 
attrib. 1641. t3. = VANTAGE-GROUND —1003. 
14. A time of vantage, a chance —1667. 
5. A favouring circumstance; opp. to 
disadvantage 1483. 

1. The A. or Height of all the dry Land Ray. 
The Gauls maintained their a. GIBBON. To have, 
gain, get, give a. of, over, ton: superiority over. 
T have seen the hungry ocean gain A. on the 
kingdom of the shore SHAKS. To have the a. of: 
to have a personal knowledge which is not 
reciprocal. 2. It is but an a. to the dozen, it is no 
winning cast MILT. 4. Make use of time, let not a. 
slip SHAKS. 5. Tle use the a. of my power Rich. 11, 
Ul. lii. 42. To take, make one's a. of a thing: to use 
any favourable condition it offers. To take an ill 
a. of his absence Merry Wiv. n. iii. 116. To take 
ata.: when the position favours the taker. To play 
upon a.: to cheat. To turn rook and play upon a. 
SEDLEY. 

II. The result of a superior position. 1. 
Benefit; increased well-being ME. +2. 
Pecuniary profit, interest —1065. t3. Over- 
plus, excess —1642. 

1. Nailed, For our a., on the bitter Crosse SHAKS. 
To a.: Favourably, True Wit is Nature to a. 
dress'd Pope. 2. To lend or borrow upon a. Merch. 
Y m 71. 3. As many to th'vantage Oth. IV. 
iij. 84. 

Hence Advanta'geous a. of advantage; tover- 
reaching, rare. Advanta'geous-ly adv., -ness. 

Advantage (iedva:ntéds), v. 1496. [- prec., 
or (O)Fr. avantager.] 1. To give an advantage 
to 1598. 2. To further the progress of 1580. 
13. To add to the amount or value of 1073. 
4. To benefit, profit 1526. absol. —1668. 
trefl. -1693. +5. To gain —1557. 

1. Advantaged in their payes 1598. How 
dress advantages Women RICHARDSON. 2. To a. 
à cause WASHINGTON, agriculture BRIGHT. 4. To 
a. a statue by the addition of colour RUSKIN. 
What shall it'avauntage a man TINDALE. They 
will. .a. themselves of the wind. Hence fAd- 
va'ntageable a, tending to a. 


Advehent (m-dvihént) a. 1830. [-ad- 
vehent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. advehere 
carry, convey (to) f. ad AD- - wehere 


carry.] Afferent. 

Advene (iedvi:n), v. 1606. [-(O)Fr. advenir, 
or L. advenire arrive at, f. ad AD- + venire 
come.] To accede or come (to); to be 
superadded. trans. To reach 1839. 

+ Advenient, a. 1594. [— advenient-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. advenire; see prec., -ENT.] 
Superadded ; adventitious. 

Advent (w:dvént) OE. [-OFr. advent, 
refash. after L. of auvent (mod. avent) - L. 
adventus arrival, f. advent-, pa. ppl. stem of 
advenire; see ADVENE V., -ENT.] 1, Eccl. The 
season including the four Sundays immedi- 
ately preceding the festival of the Nativity 
OE. 2. The Coming of Christ as Saviour of 
the world. Hence his Second Coming as 
Judge, and the Coming of the Holy Spirit. 
ME. 3. Any important arrival; any arrival 
1742. 

3. The a. of the Normans STRUTT. Expecting 
still his a. home TENNYSON. Hence Adventist, 
one who holds millenarian views 1876. Also 


SECOND A. 

|| Adventi'tia, sb. pl. 1876. [L., n. pl. of 
adventicius adj.; see next.) Phys. Membran- 
ous structure, covering but not belonging to 
an organ. 

Adventitious (ædvčnti-Jəs), a. 1603. [f. L. 
adventicius coming from abroad, strange, 
(f. advent-, see ADVENT) + -OUS; see -ITIOUS!.] 
1. Of the nature of an addition from without ; 
supervenient, accidental, casual 2. Law. 


ADVERBIAL 


Falling to a man by mere fortune, or from 
a stranger; not profectitious 1651, 3, Nat. 
Hist. esp. Bot. Appearing casually or in 
unusual places 1676. 

1. An a., no mother-language HOWELL. An a. 
pogusnon GROTE. 3. A. streaks, in lenves GREW, 
in buds GRAY, in roots OLIVER. var. | Adventi:- 
tial a. Hence Adventi'tiously adv. Adventi-- 
tiousness. 

+ Adverntive, a. 1605. [f. L. advent- (see 
ADVENE v.) + -IVE, after ADVENTITIOUS.) = 
ADVENTITIOUS. As sb. An immigrant. BACON. 

t Adventry. [Formed by B. JONSON on 
adventer, a XVI-XVII form of ADVENTURE v.; 
cf. entry f. enter.] An adventure. 

Adventure (gdve-ntitiu, -tfox). [ME. aven- 
ture - (O)Fr. aventure:- Rom. — *adventura, 
sb. use (sc. res thing) of fut. pple. of ad- 
venire; see ADVENT, -URE. The form adv- 
is due to xv-xvi refash. of Fr., after L. 
The contr. form aunter (XIII-XVI) was due to 
initial stress. Aphet.to VENTURE.] tl. That 
which happens without design; chance, hap, 
luck ME. t2. A chance occurrence. Also in 
Law. 1727. t3. A trial of one's chance; a 
venture, or experiment, 1790. 4. Chance of 
danger or loss; risk, jeopardy ME. 5. A 
hazardous enterprise or performance ME.; 
hence, a novel or exciting incident 1570, 6. 
A pecuniary venture, a speculation 1625. 7. 
Adventurous activity, enterprise ME. 

1. To leave to the a. of uncertain pity HOOKER. 
j Per, t by, tof a.: by chance, t Án, ton, tin, 
tupon, tfor a.: In case, lest, for fear. 2. Aven- 
ture is à mischance, causing the death of a man, 
without felony BLOUNT. 3. To give the a.: to try 
the venture. To stand in a.: To hang in doubt. To 
try the faire a. of tomorrow SHAKS. John V. v. 22, 
fAt a., -s: At hazard, recklessly. To draw a bow 
at aventure (not at a venture) 1 Kings 22:34, 1 At 
alla., -s: At random; at any risk. A mind float- 
ing at all adventures LOCKE. 4. For my sake to 
put thy life in a. 1598. So in Mar. Insur. 5. To 
walk alone in London seemed of itself an a. C. 
Bronté. 6. My East India a. EVELYN. 7. A 
yearning after a. 1825. The spirit of a. BURTON. 
Hence Adventuresome a. given to running risks. 
Adve'nturesomeness. 

Adventure (idve:ntiüa, -tfaa), v. [7 (O)Fr. 
aventurer 1. aventure; see prec.) 1, trans. To 
take the chance of; to venture upon ME. 
2. To risk the loss of; to imperil ME. Also 
refl. 3. intr. To risk oneself, to venture (in, 
‘into, on, upon); to dare to undertake ; also fig. 
ME. t4. inir. To come by chance, befall. 
Usu. impers. ME. 

1. I'll a. chiding Forp. 2. We had adventured 
our lives and liberties GODDARD, To a. themselves 
abroad PoTTER. 3. To a. uppon the exploit 
SHAKS., on a shore unknown BYRON, to be sent to 
th’ Towre SHAKS. Hence Adve'ntured ppl. d. 
risked; gained at a risk. Adventuring vòl. Bb. 
risking; trial; ppl. a. venturesome, 

Adventurer (#dverntitroa). 1474. [- Fr. 
aventurier, t adv-, f. aventure ADVENTURE 8b. 
see -ER*.] t1. A gamester 1474. 2. One who 
seeks adventures (see ADVENTURE sb. 5) 1067; 
esp. a soldier of fortune; also, a volunteer 
1548. 3. One who undertakes or shares in 
commercial adventures; a speculator; à 
Merchant Adventurer 1609, 4. One who lives 
by his wits 1663. 

2. Military adventurers ready to flock to any 
standard "THIRLWALL. 3. Adventurers (Eng.), 
shareholders in a mining enterprise RAYMOND. 
4, Needy adventurers were generally found in 
waiting GOLDSM. 

Adventuress (idve-ntiiirés). 1754. [f. 
prec. ; see -bss?.] A woman who lives by her 
wits. 

Adventurous (édve‘ntitires), a. ME. [~ 
OFr. aventuros, -ous, -eus f. aventure; see 
ADVENTURE sb., -0US.] fl. Fortuitous ME. 
only. t2. Full of risk; perilous —1637. 3. 
Prone to incur risk, rash ME. 4. Enterprising 
(without rashness) ME. 

2. To pass through this a. glade MILT. 3: A. Eve 
Mitt. A. hypotheses WHITNEY. 4. An a. people 
BURKE. Hence Adve'nturous-ly adv., -ness. 

Adverb (w:dvoib) 1530. [— Fr. adverbe or 
L. adverbium, f. ad AD- + verbum word, 
VERB; lit. rendering of Gr. émippyua some- 
thing additional (^x) to the predication 
(bñua).] Gram. One of the Parts of Speech; a 
word used to express the attribute of an 
attribute; one that qualifies an adj., vb., or 
other advb. Also attrib. 

Adverbial (#dv3-abial), a. 1591. [-1late L. 
adverbialis or Fr. adverbial; see prec., -AL*.] 


ADVERSANT 


Of or pertaining to or of the nature of an 
adverb 1611; given to the use of adverbs. 
rare. 1710. As sb. 1591. Hence Adve:rbia-- 
lity, the quality of being a. Adve'rbialize v. 
to make an adverb of. Adve-rbially adv. 
Adve:rbia‘tion, a phraseological adverb. 
EARLE. 

+ Adve'rsant, ppl. a. ME. [-adversant-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. adversari oppose 
oneself to, f. adversus; see ADVERSE d., -ANT. 
Cf. late L. adversans opposing, contrary.] 
Opposing; adverse (fo) 1030. 

| Adversaria (sdvoasé?-rid), sb. pl. 1610. 
[L., subst. use of n. pl. (sc. seripta writings) of 
adversarius lying before one (see next), in 
mercantile use, collection of items as they 
occur, waste-book, day-book.] A common- 
place book; - MISCELLANEA; also, com- 
mentaries or notes on a text, etc. 

Adversary (m-dvousüri). ME. [-OFr. 
adversarie (mod. -aire)—L. adversarius 
opposed, opponent, f. adversus against; see 
ADVERSE q., -ARY!.] In Shaks. adversary, in 
Muir. also adve-rsary. A. sb. 1. One who or 
that which takes up a position, or acts, as an 
antagonist; an enemy. spec. The Devil. 
2. pl. = ADVERSARIA, commentaries. 

1. His ancient Knot of dangerous Adversaries 
Rich. III, m, i, 182. Or shall the A. thus obtain 
His end Mint, 

B. adj. Opposed. arch. ME. In Law. An à. 
suit: one in which an opposing party 
appears. 

The a. Champion BOLTON. 
rious a. hostile. SOUTHEY. 

Adversative (&dvd-asitiv), a. 1533. [- Fr. 
adversalif, -ive or late L. adversativus (Pris- 
cian), f. adversat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. adversari 
(f. adversus; see next), + -IVE.] 1. Expressive 
of opposition, contrariety, or antithesis. +2. 
Of adverse nature —1603. As sb. 1556. Hence 
Adve'rsatively adv. 

Adverse (m:dvors), a. ME.  [-OFr. 
advers, refash. after L. of avers i= L, adversus 
standing opposite, hostile, pa. pple. of 
advertere turn towards, f. ad AD- + vertere 
iurn.] 1. Acting in opposition to, actively 
hostile. 2. Opposing any one's interests; 
hence, unfavourable, injurious, calamitous. 
Const. to. ME. 3. Opposite in position 
1623. 

1. Aduerse Foreyners SHAKS. A. winds DIGBY, 
power MILT., gales CRABBE, critics HELPS. 
Adverse possession (Law): possession of land by a 
person not the owner during a certain time with- 
out acknowledgement of the right of the real 
owner, 2. In prosperous days They swarm, but in 
a. withdraw their heads MILT. A. to the cause of 
slavery BRIGHT. 3. The a. hills BLACKIE. Hence 
qAdverse v. to oppose. A'dversely adv. 
A'dverseness. 

Adversifoli-ate, -ous (&dv-asifo"-lidt, 
+08), a... [f. L. adversus opposite + folium leaf. 
+ -ATE?, -ous.) Bot. Having leaves placed 
opposite to each other on the stem. 

tAdversion. 1647. [-L. adversio, f. 
advers-, pa. ppl. stem of L. advertere; see 
ADVERT v., -ION,] Attention. 

Adversity (Pdvs«asiti. ME.  [-(O)Fr. 
adversité, refash. after L. of aversité — L. 
adversilas opposition (Pliny) misfortune 
(Cassiodorus), f. adversus; see ADVERSE a., 
-ITY.] t1. Opposition, contrariety -ME. 2. 
The condition of adverse fortune; distress, 
trial, or affliction; an adverse circumstance; 
a calamity, ete. ME. +3. Perversity -1606. 

2. A, findeth few friends HOLINSHED. A.Y.L. 11. 
i. 3. Well said, a. (= perverse one) Tr. & Cr. 


v. di. 14. 

Advert (édvot) v. [Late ME. averte, 
adverte — (O)Fr. avertir, XIV-XVI also tadvertir 
(now only) admonish, warn, f. Rom. 
*advertire, tor L. advertere turn towards, 
direct (animum the attention) to (cf. ANIM- 
ADVERT v.), f. ad AD- + vertere turn.] t1. 
To turn towards (lif. or fig.). rare. Only in 
ME. 2, intr. = ADVERTISE 1. arch. ME. 3. 
esp, To refer to in speech or writing 1777. 
+4. trans. = ADVERTISE 2. —1692. f5. Togive 
warning of 1513. "| Erron. for AVERT. 

2. To a. to the means of strengthening. .the 
Nizam WELLINGTON. 3. I shall now a. to some 
other matters PRIESTLEY. Hence Adve'rtent 
ppl. a, attentive. ?Obs. 
Advertence (gdv3-1téns). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
advertence, also t avertence, f. avertir, adv-, (see 


Hence Adversa:- 
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ADVERT v.) + -ence -ENCE; cf. med.L. adver- 
tentia attention, notice.] The action of 
adverting or attending; occ. — ADVERTENCY. 

Advertency (&dvoténsi). 1646. [f. prec.; 
see -ENCY.] The quality or habit of being 
advertent or attentive. 

Advertise (e-dvauteiz, Sc. sdvortoiz), 
v. [late ME. avertise, adv-, — a(d)vertiss-, 
lengthened stem of (O)Fr. avertir, also OFr. 
advertir; see ADVERT v.) t1. intr. To take 
note, consider —1526. t2. trans. To take note 
of, attend to, observe —1606. 3. (rans. To 
call the attention of (another); to notify, 
admonish, or formally warn 1490. 4, Hence 
(pers. obj. omitted), To give notice of, make 
generally known 1588; esp. to make publiely 
known, by announcement in a journal, by 
circular, etc. 1750. 5. t To give warning or 
information (of) 21765; esp. by public notice 
in a journal, by placard, etc. 1772. 

3. To consider thereof and a. me timely MARVELL. 
Advertised by me of his design SMOLLETT. 4. 
Twenty things that are not to be advertised, you 
know M. EDGEWORTH. To a. a reward H. 
WALPOLE, a sale of slaves BURKE. Phr. To a. for: 
to ask for by public notice. Hence Adverrtisee', 
one advertised for, or aimed at by advertising. 
A:dverti‘ser, one who advertises (senses 4, 
a journal publishing advertisements. Ad:verti: 
ing vòl. sb. t warning, information; a bringing 
into notice, esp. by advertisement; ppl, a. tad- 
verting, attentive; issuing advertisements. 

Advertisement  (dvsatizmént) 1460. 
[Earlier — avertisement - Fr. — avertissement, 
f. averliss- ; see prec., -MENT.] f 1. Attention, 
heed -16051. +2. Admonition, instruction 
-1715. t3. Information, notification -1716. 
4. A notification, a notice. arch. 1460. 5. A 
public announcement by the town-crier, in 
print, etc.; spec. a paid announcement in a 
newspaper 1582. 

2. The advertisements came to him from. . man; 
hands BURNET. 4. An a. to the reader DIBDIN, 5. 
My griefs cry lowder than a. Much Ado v. i. 32. 
Ana. of the particulars in the common newspapers 
DE For. 

Advice (ibdvoi:s). [ME. avis -(O)Fr. avis 
Rom. *advisum, f. L. ad AD- + visum 
(as in mihi visum est for cl. L. mihi videtur), 
n. pa. pple. of vidére see (vidéri seem); 
refash. (XV) after L. ad, through Fr. advis 
(xiv-xvr, introduced by Caxton.] t1. The 
way in which a matter is looked at; opin- 
ion, judgement —1051. t 2. Prudence, wisdom 
—1523. t3. Weighing of opinions; consulta- 
tion —1654. 4. Opinion given or offered as 
to action; used spec. in Med. and Law. ME. 
+ 5. Theresult of consultation ; determination, 
plan —1704. +6, An act; a senatus consultum. 
rare. -1661. 7. Information given, notice; 
news ; in pl. Communications from a distance. 
spec. in Comm. Formal notice from a party 
concerned. 1490. 8. = ADVICE-BOAT. 

3. To take a.: to deliberate. Consider of it, take 
aduise Judg. 10:30. 4. Macb. IV. ii. 68. IN of 
fever, and come only for a. PEPYS. 5. Changing 
aduice on the sudden SAVILE. 7. A mail from 
Holland, which brought me several Advices 
io To give a banker a. of bills becoming due 

Comb, a.-yacht, -boat, one employed to bring 
intelligence ; a DU Aen see ADVISO. 

Hence 1 Advi-cefula. considerate; full of counsel. 

Advisable (&dvoizáb'D, a. 1647. [f. next 
+ -ABLE.] 1. Open to advice 1661. 2. Proper 
to be advised ; expedient 1647. 

1. An a. and teachable temper WESLEY. 2. A 
course Now not a. COWPER. Hence Advi:sabi-l- 
ity, advisableness. Advi-sableness, readiness to 
be advised; expediency. Advi-sably adr. 

Advise (idvoi-z), v. [ME. avise—(0)Fr. 
aviser:- Rom. *advisare f. L. ad AD- + visare, 
for L. visere, frequent, of vidére to see; 
refash. (XY) after L. ad- and Fr. (xv—xvi) 
adviser.) +1. To look at, consider; also, to 
watch for -1603. t2. To look at mentally; to 
consider —1077; spec. in Sc. Law, to consider 
together (‘take into avizandum’) 1609. +3. 
To purpose —1586. t4. refi. To bethink one- 
self (Fr. s'aviser) reflect —1656; tinfr. to 
ponder, deliberate -1671. Hence 5. To 
consider in company, to hold a consultation 
1513. 6. To offer counsel; to give advice 
1375. 7. trans. To give counsel to, to coun- 
sel, caution ME. 8. To give (formal) notice, 
to inform, apprise 1591; Comm. to announce 
(an event, transaction). 


ADVOCATION 


4. Aduise you what you say Twel. N. 1v. ii. 102, 
intr. A. Forthwith how thou oughtst to receive 
him Mita, 5. He must a. with his Council Miss 
YONGE. 7. Well use that trick no more I would 
a. you MARLOWE. He advised distrust SOUTHEY. 
8. The States are advised that [etc.] STEELE, 
Comm. Have these drafts been advised? Hence 
Adviser, one who advises (senses 7, 8); fa 
dispatch-boat, an A(D)viso. Advi'sership, the 
office of an adviser. + Advisive a. advising. 
Advisory a. having the attribute of advising. 


Advised (&dvoizd), ppl. a. ME. [f. 
ADVISE v. + -ED', Cf. AbvISY. + 1. pple, 
Having considered (of) —1 ; hence adj. 
Deliberate, wary -1702. 2. Considered, 


deliberate; hence judicious ME. 3. Of per- 
sons; t+ determined —1483; counselled 1596; 
apprised 1599. 

1, Are you a-uis'd o' that Merry Wiv. 1. iii, 100, 
A Prince ought to be slow and a. 1702. With the 
well-a. is wisdome Prov. 1 . 2. The more a, 


the deed is, the lesse a. it is FULLER. 3. The a. 
measures RUSKIN. Hen. V, IL Cho. 12. Hence 
Advi'sedly adv. (esp. in se ) Advi'sed- 
ness, the quality of being advised. 

Advisement  (idvoizmént) ME. [- 


OFr. a(d)visement, f. aviser ADVISE v.; cf. 
med.L. a(d)eisamentum.] 11. The process of 
advising (see ADVISE 1, 2, 5). 2, = ADVICE 


4, 5. 

fAdvi:so. Pl -oes. 1591. [-Sp. aviso 
(whence the rather later Aviso), with sp. 
assim. to L, ad-, as in advice, etc. ; see AVISO.] 
1, Intelligence. = ADVICE 2. pompously, 
A suggestion 1591. 3. A dispatch- or advice- 
boat; var. of AVISO, 1624. 

2. The honest advisoes of faith SIR T. BROWNE, 

tAdvisy, advisee, ppl. a. (ME. avise(e), 
a(d)visy —(O)Fr. avisé, pa. pple. of aviser 
ADVISE v. See ADVISED ppl. a.) Well-advised ; 
circumspect —1513. 

Advocacy  (m-dvókési) ME. [- OFr. 
avocacie, ad.,—med.L. advocatia (see AD- 
VOCATION), f. advocat-, see ADVOCATE &b,, -CY.] 
1. The function of an advocate; pleading for 
or supporting. 2. = ADVOWSON, ADVOCATION 
5, 1876, 

Advocate (e-dvokét), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
avocat — L, advocatus legal witness or coun- 
sellor, (later) advocate, sb. use of pa. pple. of 
advocare to call in as witness or counsellor, 
f. ad AD- + vocare to call; see Assim. 
xv to L. form ad-, after Fr. ( vi).) 1. 
One who pleads the cause of any one in & 
court of justice; counsel. (The techn. title 
where Roman law is retained; also in many 
special tribunals.) 2. fig. and gen. One who 
pleads, intercedes, or speaks for another 
ME.; used spec. of Christ as the intercessor 
for sinners ME. 3. One who argues on behalf 
ofa proposal or tenet. Const. of. 1735. t4. An 
ADVOWEE ME. 

Faculty of Advocates: the collective bar in Scot- 
land. Lord Advocate, the Scotch Attorney-General. 
Judge-Advocate, an officer who conducts the 
prosecution before a court-martial, the supreme 
officer being the J'udge-Adrocate-General. Devil's 
Advocate (advocatus diaboli), one who pleads 
against the admission of a candidate for 
canonization. 

1. Of advocates or (as we. .call them) counsel, 
there are two species, barristers and sergeants 
BIACKSTONE. 2. We have an Advocate with the 
Father 1 John . 3. Advocates for folly dea 
and gone POPE, of the system of caste MÜLLER. 
Hence A*dvocateship (in senses 1 3). 

A'dvocate, v.2 1555. [— advocal-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. advocare ; see prec., -aTE?.] t 1. To 
call (to oneself). 2. Sc. Law. To ADVOKE 
1609. 

Advocate (m-dvóke't) v.* 1041. [f. AD- 
VOCATE sb.] f 1. infr. To act as advocate for. 
arch. +2. trans. To defend (by action) —1066. 
3. To argue in favour of; to recommend. 
publicly 1767. 

3. The only [sensible] thing that has been advo- 
cated BURKE. To a. publication MERIVALE, & 
view TYNDALL. Hence Avdvocating vbl. sb. (in 
sense 3). : 

Advocation (ædvokē'-fən). 1474. [- OFT. 
a(d)vocacion =L. advocatio (see ADYOWSON), 
f. advocat-; see ADVOCATE sb, -I0N. Cl. 
ADVOKE v.] I. n. of action f. L. advocare. 11« 
A convocation —1474. 2. Se. Law. The calling 
of an action before itself by a superior court. 
(See ADVOKE.) 1528. +3. The act of calling to 
one's aid —1753. 

IL n. of office f. L. advocatus. t1. The 
function of an ADVOCATE 1, 2; advocacy —1767- 


ADVOCATOR 


+2. = ADVOCATE 4; protection of a church; 

= ADVOWSON —1661. 

L Alas. .My A. is not now in tune Oth. TII. iv. 
3. 


123. 

Advocator (w:dvóke'toi) 1482. [-late L. 
= consoler, advocate, f. advocat-; see 
ADVOCATE sb., -OR 2.] +1, A patron (saint); 
also = ADVOCATE 1, 2. 2. = ADVOCATE 3. 

Advocatory (e-dvdke':tori), a. 1804. [f. 
ADVOCATE v. + -ORY?.] Pertaining to the 


advocate. 

fA'dvocatress. 1641. [f. ADvocATOR 
+ -ES8!; see -TRESS. Prob. refash. from 
earlier advocatrice.] T -trix. 

t Advo-ke, v. 1533. [— obs. Fr. advoquer, 
earlier avoquer; see AVOKE.] To summon; 
esp. to summon a cause to a higher tribunal 
—1055. 

Advoteresse, obs. f. ADULTERESS. Ad- 
voulter, advouter, -er, -ess, -ous, -y, obs. 
ff. ADULTER, -ER, -ES8, -OUS, -Y. 

Advowee (iedvau:i). 1691. [- AFr. avowé, 
advowé patron (mod.Fr. avoué solicitor) :— 
L. advocatus; see ADVOCATE sb., -EE!.] 
1, = AvoWÉ, q.v. 2. The advocate, protector, 
or patron of an eccl. office, Subsequently, 
One who holds the advowson. 

+ Advow'ry, var. of AVOWRY. 

+ Advow'sance, -ante,-sement. [Corrupt 
formations on advowson or advowsen ( — ad- 
vowsing) from an imaginary advowse. ] 

Advowson (idvau:zen, -z'n, sb. ME. 
[- AFr. a(dyvoweson,  a(d)voeson, OFT. 
avoeson:= L. advocatio, -dn-, t. advocat-; see 
ADVOCATE sb., ION. Cf. ADVOCACY, ADVOCA- 
TION. Refash. after L. Aphet. voiveson.] 
The ‘patronage’ of an eccl. house or office; 
the right of presentation to a benefice or 
living. (orig. The obligation to be its ad- 
vocale ; see ADVOWEE.) 

The traffic in advowsons has never been. .pre- 
vented 1865. var, | Advow'sonage. 

Advoyer, obs. f. AVOYER. 

Adward, obs. var. of AWARD sb. (Spenser). 

t Adwe'sch, v. OE. (f. A- pref. 1 + dw@sé- 
an to extinguish.] To quench. 

|| Adynamia (sdiné'-mia). 1830. [mod.L., 
—Gr. déwapyla f, d- A- pref. 14 + óUvajus 
power. Cf. Fr. adynamie.] Med. Lack of 
vital power, as in some fevers. var. Adyn- 
amy. 

Adynamic (eedine-mik), a. 1829. [f. prec. 
+ -10; ef. Fr. adynamique.] 1. Med. Of or 
pertaining to adynamia; asthenic. 2. Nat. 
Phil. Characterized by the absence of force 
1879. 

Adytum (»-:ditóm). Pl.adyta. 1673. [-L. 
adylum — Gr. áBvrov, sb. use of n. sing. of 
dBvros impenetrable, f. d- A- pref. 14 + -óvros 
vbl. adj. f. dvew enter.) The innermost part 
of a temple; the secret shrine whence oracles 
were delivered ; hence fig. A private chamber, 
a sanctum. 

Adze, adz (edz). [OE. adesa, ME. adese, 
later adys, addis, add(e)s; adze from xvni. Of 
unkn. origin.] A tool, like an axe with the 
blade set at right angles to the handle and 
curving inwards towards it; used for chipping 
or slicing away the surface of wood. Hence 
Adze v. to dress with an a. 

t Adzoorks. [See Aps.] —1841. 

/E, also ae, orig. a short vowel midway 
between a and e = a in man, replaced by e or 
ee in 13th c., and reintroduced for L. æ, Gr. a 
in 16th ec. Here retained only (1) in EE. words 
that became obs. bef. changing to e, as Æ 
river (OE. ed); (2) in words directly adopted 
or formed from L. and Gr. which became 
Obs. bef. changing to e; or which indicate 
ancient things, as agis, or are techn. as 
etiology. Classical scholars incline to pro- 
nounce æ long (7) in all positions. 

+ AE, sb.! [OK. éa, ë, & = OF ris. d, é, 0S., 
OHG. aha, ON. á, Goth. ahwa, cogn. w. L. 
aqua.] A river. Of. EA. —1205. 

tŒ, sb." [OE. &, &w, cogn. w. OFris. éwa, 
Ewe, OS. čo, ču, OHG. éwa.] Law ; hence legal 
custom, rite, marriage —1200. Comb. æu- 
breche, adultery. 

Ae (ë), Sc. form of north. ME. a, OE. án, 
one; see A adj.* 

JE-, pref. Stress form of OE. a- (see A- 
pref. 1) used with sbs. and adjs. Out, off, 
onward, away; hence priv. = un-, -less. 
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-æ (-1), pl. suffix of L. nouns of 1st decl. in 
-a, and romanized form of Gr. -a: pl. of nouns. 
In all words completely popularized it yields 
to -s, as arenas, etc. 

JEcern, zecirn, obs. ff. ACORN. 

|| ZEcidium (isi-dijm). Pl. -a. 1867. [mod. 
L., dim. of Gr. dia injury. Bot. The cup- 
shaped fruit borne on the mycelium of certain 
parasitic fungi. 

Adicule (e:dikiul). 1832. [—L. æđicula, dim. 
of ædes dwelling ; see -CULE. Cf. Fr. édicule.] 
A small house or room; & niche. 

JEdile (i-doil). 1580. [- L. zdilis, sb. use of 
adj. ‘having to do with buildings’, f. ædes, 
adis building; see -ILE.] Rom. Antiq. A 
magistrate in Rome, who had charge of 
public buildings, shows, police, etc.; hence, 
& municipal offcer. As adj.1880. Hence 
ZE:dileship, /Edi-lity, the office, or term of 
office, of an sedile. Ai:dili-tian a. pertaining 
to an ædile. 

JEgemony, obs. var. of HEGEMONY. 

|| Eger (i-dgoa), a. 1861. [L.] The L. word 
for ‘sick’, used at the Eng. Universities in 
excusing absence on account of illness; 
hence, a note alleging sickness. 

|ZEgilops (e-dgileps). 1601. [L., = Gr. 
alyitoy, f. atyAos herb eaten by goats (f. 
alg, olyós goat) + ab eye.] 1. Med. An ulcer 
or fistula in the inner angle of the eye. t2. 
Herb. The wild-oat or other corn-weed grass 
—1753. 3. Bol. A genus of South European 
grasses 1872. 4. A species of Oak (Quercus 
egilops) 1706. 

JEgirite (e-dsiroit, 1-). 1837. [f. Ægir, 
Scand. god of the sea + -ITE! 2b.] Min. An 
ore of the Amphibole group of Bisilicates. 

|| ZEgis (i-dais). 1704. [L. — Gr. alyis, shield 
of Zeus.] A shield, or defensive armour; 


esp. that of Jupiter or Minerva. Also fig. 
A protection 1793. attrib. 1793. 

fig. The æ. of the laws THIRLWALL. 
JEgophony (ige-foni). 1853. [f. Gr. alf, 


aly- goat + -éovía -PHONY.] Path. A tremulous 
resonance of the voice, like the bleating of a 
kid, heard in pleurisy. 

t Ægritude. 1532. [- L. ægritudo f. eger 
sick ; see -TUDE.] Sickness —1047. 

|| Hgrotat (igrotet,  igró"twt) 1794. 
[3rd pers. sing. pres. indic. of L. ægrotare 
be sick, f. eger sick.] In Eng. Univ. use, 
a certificate of illness; also, a place awarded 
in an examination list to one who has such 
a certificate, 


Aeipathy (e,oi-püpi). 1853. [f. Gr. de ever 


+ -nobela feeling; see -PATHY.] Med. An 
inveterate disease. 
JEneid (iniid, i-niid). 1490. [- Æneid-, 


stem of L. ZEneis (-idis, -idos) the epic, f. 
Æneas; see -ID?. Cf. Fr. Énéide.] An epic 
poem by Virgil, with Æneas as hero; also, 
one of the twelve books of this poem. 

Aeneous (ei-ni,95), a. 1815. [f. L. a(hjeneus 
brazen (f. zs bronze) +-0Us.] Brassy; brass- 
coloured. 

Enigma, -tic, etc.; see ENIGMA, -TIC, etc. 

JEnigmatite. Min. [f. Gr. atwyua, -uar- 
enigma ---ITE! 2 b.) A variety of AMPHIBOLE. 

JEolian (ío0"Jián), a. 1789. [f. L ZEolius f. 
ZEolis, Æolia, or Æolus + -AN ; see -IAN. Cf. 
Fr. éolien.] 1. Of Æolis or Æolia, in Asia 
Minor; /Eolic. 2. Of Æolus, god of the winds; 
hence of, produced by, or borne on the wind ; 
aerial. 

1. Holian mode (Mus.) : ‘the ninth of the church 
modes, GROVE. 2. Æ. harp: a stringed instru- 
mmt producing musical sounds under a current 
of air. 

Æolic (i,oik), a. 1674. [— L. ZEolicus - Gr. 
AloMkós; see prec., -IC.] = /EOLIAN 1. 

Æolic digamma: the sixth letter of the early 
Greek Alphabet, surviving in the ZEolic dialect. Æ. 
mode; see ÆOLIAN 1. 

olipyle, -pile (i-lipoil, i,o-lipoil). Also eo- 
1611. [- Fr. éolipyle (Xv) - L. Zoli pyle (= 
Gr. mia) the doorway of Æolus; see Vitru- 
viusi.6.] A pneumatic instrument, illustrat- 
ing the force with which vapour generated by 
heat in a closed vessel rushes out by a narrow 
aperture. First described by Hero of Alex- 
andria. 

JEolist (i-dlist). [7 L. Æolus god of winds 
+ 4ST.] A pretender to inspiration SWIFT. 
Hence JEoli'stic a. long-winded. 
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JEolo-, combining form of ZEolus, the im- 
personation of wind, asin wolodicon, &olodion, 
etc., names of musical wind-instrumenta. 
olotropy (i:0lo-trópi). 1881. [f. Gr. alóAos 
changeful ---7pozía turning.) Change of 
physical qualities on change of position, opp. 
to isotropy; anisotropy. Hence /Eolotro'pic 
a. not isotropic. 

on, eon (i-ón). 1647. [- eccl.L. won — Gr, 
alóv age.) An age, or the whole duration, of 
the world, or of the universe; an immeasur- 
able period of time; eternity. 2. The personi- 
fication of an age. In Platonic philosophy, A 
power existing from eternity 1647. 

1. Hons of wons CARLYLE. 2. The Valentinian 


thirty Gods and Mons CUDWORTH. Hence 
#onial, ZEonian adjs. everlasting. 
JEquoreal (ükwü*riá), a. 1888. [f. L. 


aequoreus (f. æquor sea) + -AL.] Oceanic. 

JErarian (iré*-ridn), a. 1850. [f. L ærarius 
fiscal, ærarium treasury (f. œs, ær- bronze) 
-++-AN ; see -IAN.] Connected with the treasury ; 
fiscal. As sb. [sc. citizen.] A Roman citizen, 
unenfranchised, who paid only a poll-tax 
(æra pendebat). 

-Aerate (é-are't), v. 1794. [f. L. aer air 
+ -ATE?, after Fr. aérer.] 1. To expose to the 
mechanical action of air, to supply with air 
1856. 2. To expose to the chemical action of 
air; to oxygenate (the blood) by respiration 
1794. 3. To charge with carbonic acid gas. 
Hence Aerated ppl. a. (in all senses). 

Aeration (éoré*fon). 1078. [f. as prec. 
+ -ATION.] tl. Exposure to the open air. 
2. Supplying with fresh air; airing 1835. 
3. Exposure to the chemical action of the 
air (see AERATE 2) 1830. 4, The charging with 
carbonic acid or oxygen. 

Aerator (éore'tou). 1861, [f. AERATE v. 
+-0R 2.] That which supplies or charges 
with air. 

Aerial (6°-riiil, Gi°-ridl), a. and sb. 1604. 
If. L. aerius — Gr. dépos (f. áńp air) + -AL!.] 
1. Composed of air; aeriform, gaseous 1004. 
2. Thin as air, ethereal ; unsubstantial ; ideal, 
imaginary 1610. 3. Light as air, airy 1606. 4. 
Of, pertaining to, or produced in the air; 
atmospheric 1604. 5. Existing, moving, or 
growing in the air; spec. with ref. to loco- 
motion in the air 1620, 6. Placed at any airy 
height, elevated. Also fig. 1620. B. sb. An a. 
wire 1902. 

2. A. bodies HOBBES, beings Scorr, architecture 
(= building castles in the air) DICKENS, distinc- 
tions MILMAN. 4. Th'Eriall blew Oth. 11. i. 39. A. 
perspective is the expression of space by any 
means whatever RUSKIN. 5. A. Spirits or devils 
BURTON, travellers DICKENS, roots for climbing 
Gray. Towns a. on the waving tree POPE. 6. A. 
railway, a track consisting of overhead wires, 
ete., supporting carriages, usu. driven by electri- 
city. A. wire, a wire supported in the air for 
radiating or receiving the waves of wireless tele- 
graphy. Hence Ae'rially adv. 

Aerie, aery, eyrie, eyry (cri, iri). 1581. 
[-med.L. airea, eyria, aeria, -ea, prob. f. 
(O)Fr. aire lair, (earlier also) nature, origin, 
kind, = Pr. agre family, race, stock:-L. 
agrum piece of ground, in Rom. native 
country, lair.) 1. The nest of any bird of 
prey, esp. of an eagle; also of ravens, eto., 
which build high in the air; used fig. of a 
high-perched human dwelling or retreat. 
2. The brood in the nest; fig. a noble stock of 
children 1594. 

1. And like an Eagle o're his ayerie towers 
SHAKS. John V. ii. 149, 2. fig. Hamil. n. ii. 354, 

Aeriferous (é:ori-féros), a. 1087. [f. L. 
aer air + -FEROUS.] Bearing or conveying air. 
Aeriform (čərifğım), a. 1620. [f. L. aer 
air + -FORM.] Of the form of air, gaseous 1620; 
fig. unsubstantial 1821, 

Aerify (é-orifoi), v. rare. [f. L. aer air + -FY.] 
1. trans. To make aeriform. 2. = AERATE 
1847. Hence A:erifa'ction, the action of 
aerifying. A:erifica-tion, the act of becom- 
ing air; aerifaction. 

Aero- (&?-ró, &oró), repr. Gr. depo-, comb, f. 
dip AIR. 

Aerobatics (-bæ'tiks) [after acrobatics], evolu- 
tions performed with an aeroplane, esp. for dis- 
play; so -batic a. Aerodyna'mics Drs ned: 
(a) the branch of pneumatics which treats of air 
and other gases in motion, and of their mechanical 
effects; (b) the art of moving through the air by 
some mechanism; the use of flying machines, 
aviation; so -dyna'mic a. Ae‘rogram, (a) a 
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message sent ‘through the air’, ie. by wireless 
telegraphy; (b) a telegram conveyed ly by 
aeroplane. Aero'graphy [Gr. -ypaóía], descrip- 
tion of the atmosphere. Aerohy-drous a. used 
of minerals which contain water in their cavities. 
dero logy [Gr. -Acyéa], the part of science which 
treats of the atmosphere. Ae-romancy [Gr. 
navrea)], divination by air, including augury; 
later, weather-forecasting. Aerometer [Gr. 
uézpovl, an instrument for measuring the weight 
or density of air and gases; so -me'trica. Aero:- 
metry [Gr. -yerpia], the science of pneumatics, 
Ae'rophyte [at $vróv], a plant growing wholly in 
the air, as epiphytal orchids, etc. ; pl. -phyta, esp. 
lichens. Ae'roscepsy [Gr. oxédus], -o*scopy [Gr. 
-cxomía], the observation of the air; = AERO- 
MANCY. Aerosi-derite [Gr. ovdnpirys), a meteor- 
ite consisting of iron ore. Ae:roside'rolite [Gr. 
aiónpos + Ai&os], a meteorite intermediate between 
stone and iron. Ae'rosphere (Gr. o¢aipa], the 
body of air that surrounds the earth. b. In various 
names of aeroplanes or flying machines or their 
parts, as aero-biplane, -car, -engine, -surface. 

Aerobe (é0rd%b). Biol. 1879. ([-(with 
assim. to microbe) Fr. aérobie (Pasteur), f. 
G. dip air + Bios life.] A microbe living on 
free oxygen derived from air. 

Aerodrome (é*ró-, éeródró"m). 1891. (f. 
AERO- + Gr. ópóuos course.] t 1. An aeroplane 
—1896. 2. A course for the use of flying 
machines; a tract of level ground from which 
aeroplanes or airships can start 1902. 

Aerolite (é-oroloit). 1815. (alt. f. AEROLITH ; 
see -LITE.] A mass which has fallen to the 
earth through the atmosphere; a meteorite. 
In later usage, a mass of stone, not of meteoric 
iron. Hence Aeroli'tic a. 

Aerolith (é-ordlip). 1819. [f. AERO + -LITH; 
cf. Fr. aérolithe.] = prec. 

Aeronaut (ĉ°-rònğt, éorónót). 1784. [- Fr. 
aéronaute, f. Gr. dip air+vairns sailor, f. 
vais ship. (The first balloon ascent was made 
in 1783.)) One who sails through the air; a 
balloonist, fig. A gossamer spider 1845. 
Hence Ae:onau'tic, -ala. Ae'ronautism, 
ballooning. 

Aeronautics (-n-tiks) 1753. [-mod.L. 
aeronautica, f. as prec.; see -108. Cf. Fr. 
aéronaulique.] The science, art, or practice 
of aerial navigation. 

Aeroplane (6^ró-, éorópln). 1860. [In 
sense 1, f. AERO- & PLANE sb.*; in sense 2 
= Fr. aéroplane, f. Gr. depo-, drip AIR sb. + 
-mAavos wandering.) t 1. A plane for aero- 
static experiment; the plane of a flying 
machine -1905. 2. A heavier-than-air flying 
machine having one or more such planes 
(monoplane, biplane, triplane) and driven by 
& motor. Also attrib. 1884. 

Aerostat (é°-rdstet, éoróstet) 1784. [= 
Fr. aerostat, f. Gr. depo- AERO- + orarós 
Standing.] 1. Early name for a balloon or 
machine capable of supporting weight in the 
air. 2. An aeronaut 1870. 

Aerostatic (G'róste-tik, é:ord-), a. 1785. 
I- Fr. aérostatique, f. as prec.; see 210.] 1. 
Pertaining to the balancing or weighing of 
air; pneumatic 1791. 2. Aeronautic 1785. 
var. Ae:rosta-tical a. 

Aerostatics (8:rdste-tiks), sb. pl. 1753. 
If. prec., after hydrostatics; see -10s.] The 
branch of pneumaties which treats of the 
equilibrium and pressure of air and gases, 
and of bodies sustained in them; hence in- 
cluding AERONAUTICS. 

Aerostation (é:ordsté-fon). 1785. [- Fr. 
aérostation, improp. f. aérostat, as if = L. 
-atus.] tl. Aerostatics -1792. 2. The art of 
raising and guiding balloons, etc., in the air; 
aerial navigation 1785. 

lJEruginous (iru-dsinos), a. 1605. [-L. 
&ruginosus, f. srugo, -gin- verdigris, f. es, 
ær- bronze; see -0U8.] Of the nature or colour 
of verdigris, or copper-rust. 

|| ZErugo (irü-go). 1753. [L.;see prec.] The 
rust of copper, or brass, verdigris; the rust of 
any metal, 

Aery (ori, ri) a. poet. 1586. [-L. 
aerius, t. aer AIR; the suffix has been associ- 
ated with -Y.] Aerial; hence ethereal, incor- 
poreal. 

A. tongues that syllable men's names MILT. 
Comb. a.-light. 

Aery, var. of AERIE. 

JEschynite (i-skinoit). [f. Gr. aloxóm dis- 
grace + ITE!2 b.] Min. A blackish mineral 
of the tantalite group found in Russia. 
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sculapius (iskiulé-pids). Also Esc-. 
1714. [L.] The Roman god of medicine; 
fig. a physician. Hence /Escula'pian a. be- 
longing to Æ. ; medicinal. 

JEsculetin (iskiulitin). 1877. [f. as next, 
see -ET; cf. ACON(ELL)INE 
f. ACONINE.] Chem. A bitter crystalline sub- 
stance (C,H,0,) found in szesculin. 

JEsculin (iskiùlin). 1877. [f. L. aesculus 
winter or Italian oak, in mod. Bot. the horse- 
chestnut, + IN] Chem. A glucoside con- 
tained in the bark of the horse-chestnut, 
etc. ; Ca HuOis. 

JEsthesics (isprsiks, e-) 1879. [f. Gr. 
aloónes perception (on the rare anal. of 
dvaxds f. diio:s, the regular esthetics being pre- 
occupied +-Ics.] An abstract science of feel- 
ing. G. H. LEWES. 

|| ZEsthesis (ispi-sis). 1851. [Gr.; see prec.] 
The perception of the external world by the 
senses. Hence ZEsthe:sioge'nic a. producing 
sensation. ZEsthesio'meter, an instrument 
for measuring the tactile sensibility of 
patients. 

JEsthesodic (ispiso'dik), a. 1878. [f. Gr. 
alofmas perception + ó5ós path, way + -IC. 
Cf. Fr. esthésodique.| Phys. Of nerves: 
Providing a path for sensory impulses. 

4Esthete (ispit, e:spit). 1881, [f. next, after 
athlete, athletic, but cf. Gr. aloünrs one who 
perceives.] One who professes a superior ap- 
preciation of what is beautiful, and endea- 
vours to carry out his ideas in practice. 

JEsthetic (ispetik, e-) 1798. [-Gr. 
aloOyrixds, f. aloümrá, things perceptible by 
the senses (f. aio8éc8n: perceive), as 
opposed to vonrd things thinkable or im- 
material. Misapplied in G. by Baum- 
garten to ‘criticism of taste’, and so used in 
Eng. since 1830.) A. adj. t 1. Received by the 
senses —1798. 2. Of or pertaining to the 
appreciation or criticism of the beautiful 
1831. 3. Having or showing refined taste; in 
accordance with good taste 1871. 

2. A wash of quite fluid JE. ten CARLYLE. 3. He 
must have æ. wall-paper and a dado 1888. 

B. sb. usu. pl. esthetics, as collect. sing. 
t 1, The science of the conditions of sensuous 
perception —1803. 2. The philosophy of taste, 
or of the perception of the beautiful 1833. 

2. Two professors of the science [of art] and 
wsthetic M. Pattison. Hence Æsthe'tical a. of 
or relating to wsthetics. ZEsthe'tically adv. 
stheti‘cian, one devoted to esthetics. Æs- 
the'ticism, the quality of being esthetic; esthetic 
doctrine; susceptibility to msthetic influences. 
JEsthe-ticist, a professor of eestheticism. Æsthe'- 
ticize v. to render æsthetic. 


JE:stho-physio'logy. 1855. [irreg. f. Gr. 
aicó- perceive + PHYSIOLOGY.] The scientific 
study of the organs of sensation. 

stival, estival (i-stivil, istoi-và], also e-), 
a. ME. [- (O)Fr. estival — L. zstivalis, f. æstivus 
of summer, f. asus heat; see -IVE, -AL.!] 
1. Of or belonging to summer, or the summer 
solstice. 2. Appearing or produced in 
summer. 

2. Vernal, æ., and autumnal garlands SIR T. 
BROWNE. 

JEstivate (istive't, e-), v. Also e=. 1020. 
[- æslivat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. æstivare 
reside during the summer, f. æstivus; see 
prec., -ATE*. Cf. Fr. estiver.] To spend the 
summer; esp. (Zool.) in a state of torpor. Cf. 
hibernate. 

JEstivation, e- (istivé'-Jon, e-). 1625. (f. 
as prec.; see -I0N.] t1. The spending of 
summer; summer retreat —1755. 2. Zool. 
Summer-torpor; opp. to hibernation. Also 
fig. 1845. 3. Bot. Internal arrangement of a 
flower-bud, before expansion; prefloration 
1830. 
tJE'Stive, a. Also e. [- L. æstivus per- 
taining to summer, cr heat; see AUSTIVAL.] = 
JESTIVAL 1. 

TZE'stuary. 1706. [- L. zstuarium. (prop. 
adj. = tidal); see Estuary, -ARY.] 1. = 
Estuary. 2. A vapour-bath. 

tJE'stuate, v. 1620. [— exstuat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. æstuare be hot, f. æstus 
heat; see -ATE*.]. To boil, to heave. Hence 
tE'stuation feverish disturbance, ebullition, 
tZEstuous a. heaving. t /E-sture (an irregular 
form), boiling. CHAPMAN. 

Aetheogam (e,i-piogem). 


1845. [f. Gr. 
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dió» unusual + yáuos marriage; see -GAM.] 
Bot. A cryptogam. Hence Aetheo-gamous 
a, —CRYPTOGAMOUS. 

ther, -ial, etc., occas. vars. ETHER, -EAL, 
ete. 

tZEthiops mineral. [-L. zthiops-Gr, 
Aljioh Ethiopian; see  ETHIOPS.] Chem, 
Quicksilver and sulphur ground together to 
a dark powder —1755. 

JE'thogen. [f. Gr. albos fire + -GEN.] Chem, 
Boric nitride, which gives a phosphorescent 
light under the blowpipe. (Dicts.) 

JEthrioscope (i-prióskó"p) 1832. [f. Gm 
alüpía open sky + -exomós, -cxorlov observer; 
see -SCOPE.] An instrument for indicating 
the variations of solar radiation 
Atiology (iti, o-10d si, e-ti-). 15 
atiologia (Isidore) - Gr.  derwodoy 
cause + -Aoyía -LOGY.] 1. The assignment of a 
cause; also, the wherefore of a command, 
etc. 2. The science or philosophy of causa- 
tion; the part of any special science whieh 
deals with causes 1600; spec. that part of 
medical scien: vhich investigates the causes 
of disease 1684, 

1. The te. of the drinking customs 1884. 

filAeti'tes. ([-L. aetites - Gr. deris ot 
the eagle, f. derós eagle.) The eagle-stone; 
a hollow nodule of argillaceous oxide of iron, 
having a loose nucleus, fabled to be found in 
the eagle's nest. 

f/Eviternal, a. [f. L. wviternus (seo 
ETERNAL) + -AL'.] Endless, eternal —1660. 
tJEvite-rnity, eternity. 

ti /E'vum. [L., = an age.)  /EON. —1060. 

Af-, pref. 1. = L, ad- bef. f-, OFr. a-, re 
fash. later with ff, after L. 2. Occas. for a- 
(not = L. af-), as in afí f ray. 

Afar (Afa-a), adv. ME. |f. A- 2, 3 ( = ON, 
Or) + FAR adv.) 1. From far. With see, ete.; 
used of the thing seen. Now usu. with from. 
2. Far, at or to a distance. (In prose with off.) 

1. To strike. .thy foeman from a farre 1611. 2. 
In Stronds a-farre remote SHAKS. Abraham. .8aW 
the place afarre off Gen, 92:4 

fAfea'r, v. O [f. A- pref. 1 + féran 
frighten; cf. AFEARD.] To frighten —1596. 

t Afea'r, afe're, afei'r, ME. [A prep.! 11 
+ FEAR sb.) A. adv. In fear. B. conj. Lest. 
(Se.) 

Afeard, -ed (üfi»-1d), ppl. a. ME. [f. AFEAR 
v. + -ED! ; superseded in gen. use by AFRAID.] 
Frightened, 


Afer (faa). [L. = African.) The south- 
west wind. MILT. 
Affability (efabi-liti). — 1483. [-(O)Fr. 


affabilité — L. affabilitas; see next, -rrv.] The 
quality of being AFFABLE ; courteousness. 

A.. is where a man speaketh courteysly with a 
sweet speech or countenance ELYOT. His usual 
politeness and a. THACKERAY. 

Affable (æ-făb'l), a. 1540. [- (O)Fr. affable 
=L. affabilis easy to be spoken to, f. affari to 
address, f. ad + fari to speak; see -ABLE.] 
Easy of conversation or address; civil and 
courteous, esp. with inferiors, etc.; kindly 
and polite. 

Raphaël, The a. archangel Mir. P.L. vii. 42. 
Gentle his look, and a. his mien 1723. Hence 
A‘ffableness. A-flably adr. 

Affabrous (fibres), a. rare. [f. L. affaber 
made with art (f. ad AF- + faber skilful) 
+ -0U$.] Workmanlike. 

Affair (üf&3). ME. [-AFr. afere, OFT. 
afaire (mod. affaire), f. phr. à faire to do; cf. 
ADO.] 1. What one has to do, or has to do 
with ; business ; more vaguely, a concern 1611. 
2. esp. (in pl.) Ordinary pursuits of life 1484; 
commercial or professional business 1519; 
public business 1605. 3. sing. Used vaguely 
of any proceeding which it is not desired to 
be precise about 1702. 4. Loosely of material 
things, as a prop to an epithet 1802. t5. Per- 
formance —1596. f 6. Fortune, rank. CAXTON. 
Cf. OFr. de haute afaire. 

1. What is your affaire in Elsenour ? Haml. 1. i 
174. An a. of a few days (mod.), 2. The affairs o! 
mankind 1869. Men of affairs, trained to business 
SMILES. That in the Field; this in Affairs of Stat 
DRYDEN. 3. In our Dialect. .a lady is said to 
have an a. BERKELEY. An a. of honour (a duel) 
1753. The a. was fiercely disputed SCOTT. 4 
wife was no grand a. MAR. EDGEWORTH. 
Plata is, in truth, a poor a. DARWIN. 

t Affa*mish, v. 1568. [- Fr. affamer, OFT. 
afamer, see A- prefix 7, FAMISH v.] To starve- 
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trans. and intr. Hence t Affa*mished ppl. a. 
Affa‘mishment. 

Affatuate (äfæ-tiuët), a. [f. INFATUATE ppl. 
a. by substitution of prefix Ar-.] Infatuated. 
So Affa-tuated ppl. a. 

tAffe'ct, sb. ME. [-L. affectus, n. of 
completed action, f. afficere; see AFFECT v.* 
Of. OFr. affect.] 1. Mental disposition (esp. 
opp. to chere, outward appearance, or to 
effect) -1626; desire, passion (opp. to reason) 
—1619. 2. Natural tendency —1606; esp. kind 
disposition towards —1633. 3. Bodily dis- 
position, esp. disease, affection —1679. 

1. The affects and Passions of the Heart and 
Spirits BACON Sylva 8 97. 2. For euery man with 
his affects is borne L.L.L. 1. i. 152. 3. Of great 
vse for the affects of the lungs 1616, 

t Affe'ct, ppl. a. ME. [-L. affectus, pa. 
pple. of afficere; see AFFECT v.* Hence 
AFFECTED II.] = AFFECTED II -1538. 

Affect (üfe-kt), v.* 1483. [— Fr. affecter or 
L. affectare aim at, profess to have, f. 
affect-, pa. ppl. stem of afficere ; see next.] t 1. 
To aim at, seek —1794. 2. To like, love. arch. 
1550; esp. To like to use, frequent 1589; 
fabsol. 1045; of animals and plants: To 
haunt 1616, 3. To assume ostentatiously 
1605 ; with inf. : To profess 1720. 4. To assume 
falsely ; to pretend 1661; with inf. 1603. 

1. Have T affected wealth or honour 2 Hen. VI, 
IV. vii. 104. To a. the skies POPE, to be made 
equall vnto Eeclus. 13:11. 2. She did a. me 
Twel. N. 1. v. 28. Making Peace or Warre, As 
thou affects Ant. d: CI. L iii. 71. Toa. new fashions 

1580, the back benches 1862. 3. To a. a saucy 
roughnes Lear 1t. il. 102, a stern demeanour GIB- 
BON, 4. He had ever affected a haughty indiffer- 
ence DISRAELI. To a. to be surprised 1879. Hence 
Affe'cter, -or, ta lover; an ostentatious user (of 
anything). var. + Affectate v. 

Affect (áfe-kt), v.* 1006. [- Fr. affecter or 
affect-, pa. ppl. stem of L. afficere act upon, 
influence, f. ad AF- + facere do.) 1. To 
attack as a disease. +2. Law. To attaint 
with a crime —1726. 3. To have an effect on 
the feelings 1662 (cf. AFFECTED III), or on 
things 1631. 4. To allot specially fo 1611. 

1. The inward gangrene affected their vitals DE 
For. 2. To a. with Fraud 1726, 3. To a. the 
amount of the dividends 1840, 4. Affected to his 
special service THACKERAY. Hence Affe'ctible 
a. rare. Affe:ctibi-lity. 

+ Affecta:te(d, ppl. a. [- L. affectatus, pa. 
pple. of affeclare, AFFECT v.'; see -ATE?, -ED!.] 
— AFFECTED I, 2, 3. 

Affectation  (wfekté'-fon) — 1548. [-Fr. 
affectation or L. affectatio, t. pa. ppl. stem of 
affectare; see AFFECT v.!, -ATION.] +1. An 
aiming at —1711; liking for -1795. ast. of. 
2. An ostentatious fondness for, or display of 
1548. 3. Artificiality of manner 1593. 4. 
Pretence 1581. 

1. The A. of being Gay STRELE, A. of the man- 
ners. .of France GIBBON. 2. A. of eloquence 1548, 
of Latin 1861. 3. The essence of a, is that it be 
assumed CARLYLE, Mere a. 1873, Hence Affecta:- 
tionist. var. Affe'ctedness. 

Affected (üfe-ktéd), ppl. a. 

words. 
Pa. pple, of AFFECT v.! 1588. t1. Aimed 
at —1049; loved -1705. 2. Assumed artificially 
1594; pretended 1603. 3. Full of AFFECTATION 
(sense 3) 1588. 

1. A work assigned rather than by me chosen or 
a, Ming, 2. I have not used any a. style MILT. 
Real or a. levity 1879. 3. Too spruce, too a., too 
odde L.L.L. v. i. 15. 

II. adj. FFEOT ppl. a. + -ED!. 
Depod" inclined 1587. t2. esp. 
ill-disposed (£o) —1090. Cf. disaffected. t3. Of 
the body —1615. 

1. How stands the country a. towards you BUN- 
YAN. 

III. Pa. pple. of AFFECT v.* 1579. 1. Attacked 
by a disease. Const. with or absol. 1619. 
2. Mentally influenced (by), esp. by sorrow, or 
absol. 1626. 3. Of things: Influenced, acted 
upon (by or absol.) 1748. 4. Specially allotted 
(see AFFECT v.? 4). 

1. The a. part of a city 1806. 2. Deeply a. by his 


Really three 


own reproaches GIBBON. 3. Finances. . materially 
a, 1783. 4. Horses a.. .to military purposes 1871. 
Affe'ctedly, adv. 1590. [f. AFFECTED I 


+ -LY*; cf. OFr. affecteement.] t 1. Purposely 
—1738; affectionately —1611. 2. Artificially 
1017. 3. Hypocritically 1656. 

2. A. vaine Sir T. BROWNE. The person a. 
described as Lupus is really.. Wulfstan. FREE- 
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n a. sympathising voice, like an 
8 F. NIGHTINGALE. 

Affe'ctin£, ppl. a. 1598. [f. AFFECT v. 
land 4andv.*] f 1. Loving 1619. t2. Using 
AFFECTATION (sense 3) —1611. 3. [f. AFFECT 
v.'] fImpressive -1779; thrilling, touching 
1720. 

2. À drawling-affecting rogue SHAKS. 3. An a. 
farewell. Hence Affe'ctingly adv. 

Affection (üfe-kfon) sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
affection, — L. affectio (favourable) disposition 
or inclination, f. affect-, pa. ppl. stem of 
afficere; see AFFECT v.*, -I0N.] I, The action of 
affecting; the being affected 1660. 

1. The a. of our bodily organs from without MILL. 

II. 1. An emotion of the mind ME.; tesp. 
passion, lust, as opp. to reason —1736. 2. 
f Mental tendency —1756; esp. disposition, 
inclination towards ME.; good disposition 
towards, love ME. Esp. in pl. 

1. God gave them up to vile affections Rom. 
2. How do you know he loues her? John. Tear 
him swear his a. M. Ado IL. i. 175. This yong 
Maides affections Oth. 1. 112. 

III. A state of the bodys esp. disease 1541. 

It was an a. of the heart 1853. 

IV. In Metaph. esy ın pl. [= L. affectus.) 
A property or attri! ute of a thing 1567. 

Thought is. .an a. of able matter 1860, 

fV. = AFFECTATION —1770. 

Three-pil'd Hyperboles, spruce a. L.L.L. v. i. 
407. Hence Affe-ctional a. having affections 
(mod.). t Affe'ctionally adv. earnestly. f Affe'c- 
tioned ppl. a. = AFFECTIONATE. [Affe'ctious 
a. loving. 

Affe'ction, v. 1584. [-(O)Fr. affectionner, 
£. affection (prec.).] To love. 

Can you a. the 'o-man Merry W. 1. i. 234. 

Affectionate (áfe-kfonét), a. 1494. [- med. 
L. affectionatus devoted, or its deriv., Fr. 
affectionné; see AFFECTION sb., -ATE.*] t1. 
Disposed mentally —1657. t2. Biased —1011. 
+3. Passionate -1726. t4. Eager —1 e 
Well-affected ło —1761. 6. Loving 1586; of 
things : Tender 1586. 

4. I am. zealous and a. to recede as little from 
antiquity BACON. Their labours, however zealous 
or a. JOHNSON. 5. A. to the French government 
Hume. 6. Your most loving and a. brother JAMES 
VI. Your. .a. Seruant Gonerill Lear IV. vi. 276. 
An a. farewell (mod.). Hence t Affe'ctionate v. 

AFFECTION v. Also refil. t Affe'ctionated ppl. 
AFFECTIONATE 1,2, 5,6, Affe'ctionateness, 
the quality of being a. 

Affectionately (üfe-kfonétli, adv. 1588. 

4--1X3; et. Fr. affectionnément.| t 1. 
-1723. 2. Lovingly 1006. 
e (üfe*ktiv), a. 1549. [= Fr. affectif, 
-ive — late L. affectivus; see AFFECT v.?, -IVE.] 
t1. rare, = AFFECTING. 2. Pertaining to the 
emotions, opp. to intellectual (see AFFECT sb.) 
1623. Hence Affe'ctively adv. 

t Affe'ctual, a. 1483. [-OFr. affectuel — 
med.L. affectualis wi Mm affection; f. affectus 

1) 1. Earnest —1581. 
. Hence f Affe'ctually 


+ Afferctuous, a. 1460. [-OFr. affectueus 
—late L. affectuosus, f.as prec. ; see -0US,-UOUS.] 
i. Eager -1656; loving —1575. 2. = AFFEC- 
Ti;r 2, 1674. Hence t Affe'ctuously adv. 

t Affee'ble, v. 1480. [- OFr. afebler grow 
weak, f. à AD- + febler; see FEEBLE.] To 
enfeeble —1599. 

Affee'r, v. 1467. [-OFr. afeurer, AFr. 
aferer — med.L. afforare fix the price, f. ad 
AF- + L. forum market. 1. To assess an 
amercement. 2. fig. To confirm —1605. Macb. 
IV. iii. 34. Hence t Affeevrance. Affeer- 
ment. Affee-ror. 

t Affeirr, v. n. dial. ME. [-OFr. aferir 
belong, pertain.] To fall by right. — EFFEIR. 
Hence t Affei-ring ppl. a. t Afferant ppl. a. 
and sb. 

Afferent (m-férént), a. 1839. [—afferent-, 
pres, ppl. stem of L. afferre bring to, f. ad 
AF- + ferre bring. Cf. Fr. afférent.] Phys. 
Conducting inwards, as afferent nerves. Opp. 
to efferent. 


| Affettuoso (affe:ttw.d-so), a. 1796. [It.] 
Mus. A direction : With feeling. 
Affiance (Afai-ins). ME. [- OFr. afiance, 


f. afier to trust; see AFFY v., -ANCE.] 1. Trust 
in, on 1330. +2. Confidence, assurance 
-1753. 3. Plighting of faith; esp. of troth 
on agreement of marriage -1809. t4. 
Affinity -1601. 


AFFIRM 


Lancelot, thou in whom I have..a. 
3. After a. and troth plight between 


Affrance, v. 1523. [-OFr. afiancer, f. 
afiance; see prec. To promise; esp. in 
marriage. Usu. in pass, with fo. Hence 
Affianced ppl. a. 

Affrant. 1807. [-Fr. afiant; see AFFY v., 
-ANT.] U.S. One who makes an affidavit. 

f Affich(e, v. ME. [Fr., f. afficher to fix, 
ArFXv.] To affix. 

Affidavit (wfidé'-vit), 1622. 3rd. pers. 
sing. perf. of med.L. affidare declare on 
oath; see AFFY v.] Law. A written statement, 
sworn by deponent, (aken by the judge; in 
pop. usage made or taken by deponent, Slang, 
On my davy. 

Affred, ppl. a. arch. 1500. 
---ED] = AFFIANCED. Also fig. 

+ Affile, v. ME. [-(0)Fr. afiler sharpen :- 
Rom. *affilare f. ad AF- + L. filum thread, 
later, cutting edge.] To sharpen —1520. 

Affiliable (afi-lidb’l), a. 1862. [f. AFFILIATE) 
v. +-ABLE.] Capable of being affiliated on or 
causally traced to. Const. on, upon, 

Affiliate (filieit), v. 1761. [- affiliat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. affiliare, f. ad AF- 
+ filius son, prob. after Fr. afflier; see 
-ATE?.] 1. To adopt as a branch, or à member 
of a society 1761; intr. (for refl.) to connect. 
oneself with 1860. Const. to, with. 2. Law. 
To fix the paternity of an illegitimate child; 
hence, to ascribe a child fo its father 1834. 


1. My 
TENNYSON. 
them, 


If. AFFY v. 


Also fig. 

1. The party. that affiliates with the Repub- 
licans 1860, 2. To a. a child on a person as the. . 
putative Father thereof 1834, Hence Affiliated 
ppl. a. Usu. fig. 

Affiliate (afi-liét), a. 1868. [f. as prec.; see 
-ATE', *.] Affiliated, As sb. An associate 


1879. 

Affiliation (afilié'-fon), 1751. [- Fr. afilia- 
lion - med.L. affiliatio, f. affiliat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of affiliare; see AFFILIATE V., -ION.] 1. 
Adoption of a son 1751. 2. Adoption, by à 
society, of branches 1799. 3. Fixing the 
paternity of a child. fig. The fathering of a 
thing upon any one; also, the assignment of 
anything to its origin 1830. 

Affi'nal, a. 1609. [f, L. affinis bordering on, 
related, + -AL'; ef. celestial, terrestrial f. L. 
celestis, terrestris.) Related by marriage; 
from the same stock, 

Affivne. 1509. [-L. affinis related, see 
AFFINITY; cf. OFr. afin, mod. affin, which 
may partly be the source,] A. sb. A relation 
by marriage; a connection. B. adj. Closely 
related 1650. 

Affirned, ppl. a. 1597. 
+ -ED!, perh. after OFr. afiné.] 
2. Bound by any tie (arch.) 1604. 

2. A. to loue the Moore Oth, 1. i. 39. 

Affini’ — a. 1051. [f. next + -IVE, after 
infini ,, -iv«.] Connected by affinity. 

Affinity (üfiniti. ME. [-OFr. afinité 
(mod. .4f-) — L. affinitas, f. affinis bordering 
on, related, f. ad AF- + finis border; see -ITY.] 
1. Relationship by marriage, opp. to con- 
sanguinity ; collect, relations by marriage. In 
R.C.Ch.: The spiritual relationship between 
sponsors and their godchild. 2. Kinship 
generally; collect. kindred ME. 3. Philol. 
Structural resemblance in languages sug- 
gestive of a common stock 1599. 4. Nat. 
Hist. Structural resemblance in animals, 
plants, or minerals, suggestive of a common 
stock or type 1794. 5. fig. Causal relationship 
or connection; family likeness 1533. +6. 
Vicinity —1770. 7. t Relationship by inclina- 
tion; companionship -1611; hence fig. Any 
natural friendliness or attraction 1616. 8. 
esp. Chemical attraction; the tendency of 
certain elements or their compounds to unite 
and form new compounds 1753. 9. A spiritual 
attraction believed to exist between persons ; 
also, the subjects of the affinity 1868. 

1. Related by a. to the royal house 1849. The 
bar of spiritual a. FREEMAN. 2. The a. and 
brotherhood of mankind 1794. 5. The spiritual 
a. between Luther and Bunyan 1861. 7. Now 
Jehosaphat. .joyned a. with Ahab 2 Chron. 18:1. 
With this hath. .the Spaw water great a. 1652 

Affirm (üfaam), v. [ME. afferme — OFT. 
afermer (mod. affirmer) :- L. affirmare, f. ad 
Ar- + firmus FIRM a. In XvI the sp. was 


[f. prec. or as prec. 
1. Related. 


AFFIRMANCE 


assim. to L., as in Fr.] t1. To make firm 
—1534. 2. Law. To confirm, ratify 1386. +3. 
To confirm or maintain (a statement) —1670; 
hence, to state positively ME.; to make a 
solemn AFFIRMATION (sense 5) ME. 4. Logic 
and Gram. To make a statement in the 
affirmative (as opp. to the negative) 1581. 

2. To a. a sentence CHAUCER, a judgement COKE. 
3. If my Lord affirm’d that black was white POPE. 
Permitted by law to a. instead of swearing 1863. 
4. For Grammer rere negatiues affirme 
SIDNEY. Hence Affirmable a. taffirmative; 
patie of being affirmed. Affitrmably adv. 
Aff'rmant a. aflirming; sb. on who affirms; var 
Affirmer, Affi*rmatory a. assertive. 

Affirmance (áfS-máns) 1494. [-OFr. 
af(f)ermance, f. afermer; see prec., -ANCE.] 1. 
A confirming 1531; in Law, ratification 1528. 
2. ^ (strong) declaration 1494. 

1. The a. of the decree 1808. 2. Till a. breeds a 
doubt COWPER. 

Affirmation (wfo-mé'fon) 1533. [-Fr., 
or L. affirmatio, t. affirmat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
affirmare; see AFFIRM v., -I0N.] 1. Confirma- 
tion; in Law, ratification. 2. The action of 
declaring true; esp. affirmative (opp. to 
negative) assertion 1611. 3. Logic. An 
affirmative judgement or proposition 1656. 
4. That which is asserted; a statement 1593. 
5. Law. A solemn declaration, having the 
value and penalties of an oath, by persons 
who conscientiously decline taking an oath 
1695. 

2. Vpon warrant of bloody a. Cymb. 1. iv. 63. A 
single nod implies an a. DARWIN. 4. Paul's a., 
who saith. .1593. 

Affirmative (üfg-imütiv). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
affirmatif, -ive-late L. affirmativus, f. as 
Drec.; see -IVE.] A. adj. t 1. Corroborative 
-1074; positive —1734. 2. Logic. Expressing 
the agreement of the two terms of a pro- 
position 1570. 3. Hence, Asserting that the 
fact is so; answering ‘yes’. Opp. to negative. 
1628. +4, Math. Positive or real, opp. to 
negative —1789. 

1. Be not confident and a. in an uncertain matter 
JER. TAYLOR. 3. An a. answer H. SPENCER, 

B. sb. [sc. mode, proposition, stalement.] 
1. The affirmative mode in a proposition ME. 
2. An affirmative word or proposition, opp. to 
a negative 1588, t 3. An assertion —1660. 

1. They all .answered in the a. DE Fox, 2. If 
your foure negatiues make your two affirmatiues 
Twel. N. V.i.24. 3. That a. which sayes the Load: 
stone is poison SIR T. BROWNE, Hence Affi'rma- 
tively adv. in an a. manner. 

fAffirmly, Affermely, adv. [f. after 
OFr. aferméement, f. afermé, pa. pple. of 
afermer, with -LY* repr. Fr. -ment; see 
AFFIRM v.] Firmly —1525. 

Affix (üfiks) v. 1533. [- (O)Fr. affirer or 
med.L. affizare, f. ad AF- + fixare Fix. First in 
Sc. pa. pple. affix(i)t; cf. MIX.) 1. To fix 
or fasten (to, on, upon) 1583. 12. inir. To 
cling or be attached to —1695. 3. To attach, 
add, as a seal, a signature, a postscript, etc., 
FONT Also fig. 1665. t 4. trans. To fix upon 

1. Affixed to a vessel 1734, fig. to one's studies 
FULLER. 3. To a. a price DIBDIN, notes 1878. Sig. 
To a. ridicule to people 1734, blame 1805, 
salaries to a profession HUME. Hence Afü-xed 
ppl. a. attached; + fixed upon. Aff'xer. 

Affix (æ-fiks), sb. 1612. [subst. use of L. 
afizus fastened to, pa. pple. of affigere, f. ad 
AF- + figere; see FIX v.] That which is 
attached or added 1642; esp. in Gram. An 
addition to a root, stem, or word; a prefix; a 
suffix 1612. 

Affixture (ifi-kstitiz). 1793. [f. AFFIX v. 
after FIXTURE.] The action of affixing; the 
being affixed; attachment. vars. Affixa-- 
tion, t Affi:xion. 

Afflate (afté't), v. rare. 1599. [- L. afftat- ; 
see foll., -ATE?.] To blow or breathe upon. 
Hence Affla‘ted ppl. a. inspired. Affla-tion. 
inspiration. 

Afflatus (&flZ'-t3s). 1665. [— L. afflatus, f. 
afiat-, pa. ppl. stem of aflare blow upon, 
f. ad AF- + flare blow.] t1. Hissing. [L. 
affatus serpentis.] 2. The inspiration of 
supernatural knowledge; an overmastering 
impulse, poetic or other 1665. 3. Med. A 
form of erysipelas, which comes on suddenly. 

2. A migratory a. LIVINGSTONE. 
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t Afflict, ppl. a. ME. [- OFr. aftit:- L. 
afflictus, pa. pple. of affligere; see next.) 
Afflicted —1583. 

Afflict (áfli-kt), v. ME. [-L. afflictare or 
affict-, pa. ppl stem of affligere dash 
against, distress, f. ad AF- + fligere strike; 
partly through prec. Cf. OFr. afficter.] t1. 
To cast down —1667 ; inir. to become downcast 
ME. 2. trans. To trouble grievously; refl. to 
grieve 1535. 

1. Reassembling our afflicted Powers MILT. 2. It 
is their virtues that a...him JUNIUS. Hence 
fAffli-ct sb. = AFFLICTION. Afficter. Affli-ct- 
ingly adv. 

ction (áfli-kfon. ME. [-(O)Fr. affliction 
— L. afflictio, f. afflict-(prec.) ; see -I0N.] t 1. The 
&ction of inflicting grievous pain. spec. in 
religion, Self-discipline, mortification —1628. 
2. The state of being afflicted ME. 3. That 
which afflicts; a calamity, pain, etc. 1598. 

1. Feede him with bread of a., and with water of 
a. 2 Chron. 18:26. 2. I have seen the atlliccioun of 
my puple WYCLIF Ez. iii. 7. A. of spirit Haml. 111. 
ii, 324. 3. Every former a. had its charm MISS 
AUSTEN. Hence Affli'ctionless a. 

Afflictive (üfliktiv), a. 1611. [-(O)Fr. 
afftictif, -ive, - med.L. afflictivus, f. as prec. ; 
see -IVE.] Tending to afflict; painful; trying. 
Const. (o. Hence Affli'ctively adv. 

tAfflue’, v. [- (O)Fr. affluer, f. L. affluere 
flow towards, f. ad Ar- + fluere flow.) To 
flow towards; to flock —1521. 

Affluence (e-fliuéns), ME.  [- (O)Fr. 
affiuence or L. affluentia, t. afluent- ; see next, 
-ENCE.] 1. A flowing towards; a concourse 
1600. 2. A plentiful flow; profusion 1447; 
ellipt. wealth 1003. 

1. Great a. of company CARLYLE. 2. A. in 
rethoryk 1447, of teeres CAXTON, of all things 
1633, of snows LoNGF. They lived in. .a, STEELE. 
var, + A'ffluency (in senses 2, 3). 

Affluent (m-fl'uent) a. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
affuent-L. affluent, pres. ppl. stem of 
affluere; see AFFLUE v., -ENT.] t 1. Flowing 
toward a place —1759. 2. Flowing freely or 
abundantly 1816. fig. Of the gifts of fortune, 
etc.: Plenteous 1413. 3. Hence, Wealthy. 
Also fig. Const. in; of rare. 1769. 4. sb. 
[The adj. used absol] A tributary stream 
1833. 

1. A. blood HARVEY. 2. An a. mane SOUTHEY. 
fountain 1863, fortune GOLDSM. 3. An a. retrea| 
‘Junius’. A. in expressions [etc.] 1855. 4. The. . 
Missouri, with its a., the Mississippi 1833. Hence 
A^ffluently adv. 

Afflux (a-flnks). 1611. [7 med.L. affturus, 
f. afflux-, pa. ppl stem of affluere; see 
AFFLUE v. Of. Fr. afflur.] 1. A flowing to- 
wards a point; esp. in Med. of humours. 2. 
An accession 1661. 

1. The a. of the sea 1635, of matter [to the lungs] 
1661, of air 1794, of purchasers 1872. 2. An in- 
creased a. of blood 1859. var. Afflu*xion. 

T Affodill. ME. [- med.L. affodilus, var. 
of L. asphodilus; see ASPHODEL.] 1. Asphodel, 
or King's Spear (Asphodelus) —1615. 2. = 
DAFFODIL —1611. 

Afforce (&f6°-1s), v. [ME. af(f)orce — OFr. 
aforcier in the same senses, f. à + force 
FORCE sb.'] + 1. To apply force ME.: ravish 
ME.; attempt —1528. +2. To add force to, 
reinforce ME. 3. Eng.Hist. Tostrengthen by 
adding new members. 

3. It was the practice to a. the jury 
HALLAM. Hence Affo:rcement, + Afforciament, 
astrengthening (sense 3); + a fort. 

Afford (üfó*ad), v. [Late OE. geforpian 
advance, promote, accomplish, f. ge- Y- 
+ forbian to further, f. forb FortH. For ME. 
a- see A- pref. 6; change of th to d as in 
burden, murder.) t1. To further; to accom- 
plish -ME. 2. To manage (£o do); with can; 
To have the means, be able 1449; to spare, to 
bear the expense of 1833. 3. Without can: 
To give of what one has 1596. Of things: To 
be capable of yielding 1581 ; to yield naturally 
1600. 


2. To a. that their sons may be good for nothing 
Swirt. He could a. to suffer WorDsw. To a. 
Another Rib MILT., beer 1833. 3. Welcome what 
he doth a. G. HERBERT. The world affords no law 
to make thee rich Rom. & Jul. v. i. 73. To a. an 
instance 1782. Olives..a. most oil when. .ripe 
Ray. Hence Affordable a. that can be afforded, 
spared, or yielded. Afforrder. 

Afforest (üforést) v. 1502. [-med.L. 
afforestare (Charter of Forests, 1217), f. ad 
AF- + foresta FOREST sb.) To convert into 


AFFRONTEE 


forest. Hence Affo:resta-tion, the action of 
the vb. or its result. 

Affranchise (afra-ntfiz, -[oiz) v. 1475. 
[- OFr. afranchiss-, lengthened stem. of 
afranchir (mod. aff), f. à :-L. ad, AF- 
+ franc free. Cf. ENFRANOHISE v.) To free 
from servitude, or from a vow, etc. Hence 
Affra:nchisement. 

t Affra'p, v. [f. A- pref. 11 + FRAP v.) To 
Strike, SPENSER. 

Affray (Afré'-), v. ME. [- AFr.afrayer, OFT, 
effreer,  esfreer (mod. effrayer) :- Rom. 
*erfridare, f. L. ez Ex-! + Rom. *fridus 
= Gme. *fripuz peace (whence OE. frip FRITH 
sb.'). See AFRAID.) 1. To disturb or startle 
(arch.) ME. 2. To frighten; esp. in pass, 
(arch.) ME. 3. To frighten away (arch.) ME. 
1. The kettle-drum And..clarionet a. his ears 
KEATS. 2. He was affrayde 1315. 3. To afray us 
from the euil 1610. Hence Affray-ed ppi. a, 
alarmed Keats. Affray-er. 

Affray (afré':), sb. ME. [- AFr. affrai = 
OFr. effrei, esfrei (mod. effroi), f. the vb.] 
t 1. An attack, or assault -1583. t 2. Alarm; 
terror —1590. 3. t A disturbance —1810; esp. 
a breach of the peace, caused by fighting or 
riot in a public place 1482. 

3. The tumult and a. SCOTT. An A. is à common 
wrong BLOUNT 

Affreight (üfre-t), v. rare, 1847. [-Fr. 
affréter, f. à i= L. ad + fréler, f. fret; see 
FREIGHT, to which sp. was assim.) To hire a 
ship to carry cargo. Hence Affrei'ghter. 
Affrei'&htment, the hiring of a ship to carry 
cargo. 

t Affre't, sb. [Origin unkn.] Furious onset 
SPENSER, 

Affricate (w-friket). Phonetics. 1880. [= L. 
affricatus, pa. pple. of affricare rub on or 
against, f. ad AF- + fricare rub.) A com- 
bination of a stop with a following fricative, 
as G. pf. Also Affri'cative, A-ffricated a. 

+ Affriended, pa. pple. (f. A- pref. 11 
+ FRIEND sb. + -ED.] Made friends. SPENSER, 

t Affri'ght, ppl. a. (OE. áfyrhted, pa. pple. 
of *dfyrhtan, see A- pref. 1, FRIGHT v. Cf. 
next.] — next. 

Affright (Afroi-t), v. arch. 1589. (f. A- pref. 
11 + FRIGHT v.) To frighten, to terrify. Now 
poet. for FRIGHTEN. 

The Scar-Crow that affrights our children so 
1 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 43. Hence Affri-ght sb. the 
action of causing terror; concr. a cause of terror; 
the state of terror; whence Affri'ghtful a., -ly 
adv, Affri-ghten v. var. of AFFRIGHT V. 
Afirióhter. Affrightment, tthe action of 
frightening; the fact or state of being frightened. 


arci 
Affrighted (üfroi-téd), ppl. a. 1004. [f. 
prec. --ED!.] Struck with sudden fear; 
alarmed. 
Th'a. Globe Oth. v. ii. 100. Hence Affri'ghtedly 


v. 

Affront (üfr»nt) v. [-OFr. afronter 
strike in the face:- Rom. *affrontare, t. L. 
phr. ad frontem to the face; see Ar-, FRONT 
sb.) 1. To insult to the face or openly. 2. To 
put to the blush; to cause to feel ashamed 
ME. 3. To face in defiance; confront 1563. 
4. t To meet of purpose, accost —1033; to face 
in position (arch.) 1600. +5. To set face to 
face —1606. 

1. Not to honor vs, but to a. vs 1577. To a. the 
Divine Goodness GLANVILLE. 2. Lord Sandwich 
affronted his Grace of Grafton extremely H. WAL- 
POLE. 3. Who, him affronting soone, to fight was 
readie prest SPENSER. To a. death 1856, great 
risk KINGLAKE. 4. To a., as 'twere by accident 
Haml. 1. i. 31. What affronts our gaze BROWN- 
ING. Hence Affro-nted ppl. a. injured in one's 
feelings;  fbrazen-faced. Affrontedly adv. 
shamelessly. + Affro*ntedness. Affro:ntee, one 
who receives an affront. Affro'nter, t a deceiver; 
one who affronts. Affro'nting vbl. sb. insulting; 
facing; ppl. a. openly offensive. Affro-ntingly 
adv. Affro-ntingness, insulting manner. i. 
fro:ntive a. of affronting character or tendency. 

Affront (afro-nt), sb. 1598. [f. prec.; cf. 
Fr. affront.] 1. An open insult; a word or act 
of intentional disrespect. 2. Felt indignity 
1662. t3. An encounter or meeting (see 
AFFRONT v. 3, 4) —1678; a position of hostility 
1648. 

1. Phr. To offer an affront to, put an a. on. 2 
Candidates are. not very susceptible of affronts 
COWPER. 

|| Affrontee (afrohte, Afro-nti), a. 1751. 
[- Fr. affronté, pa. pple. of affronter AFFRONT 


AFFUSE 


v.; see -EE!] Her. 1. Front to front. 2. 
Looking frontwise 1766. 

Affu'se, v. rare. 1683. [-affus-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. affundere pour upon, f. ad AF- 
+ fundere pour.] To pour upon. Hence 
Affu'sed ppl. a. 

Affusion (üfiu-3on). 1615. [— Fr. affusion 
or late L. affusio, f. affus-; see prec., -I0N.] A 
pouring on or into; e.g. of water upon the 
body, as (Med.) in fevers, or in one method of 
baptism. Also fig. 

T Affy:, v. [- OFr. afier:-med.L. affidare 
bind oneself in loyalty, f. L. ad AF- + fidare 
wust.] 1. To trust. trans., refl, and infr. 
Const. fo, on, in. —1642. 2. To affirm on one's 
faith —1617. 3. To make fast by solemn 
promise; to espouse —1627 ; to affiance —1705. 
Also fig. 

1. I do affie In thy vprightnesse Tit. A. I. i. 47. 
3. The Prince affyes [Philippa] at the last DRAY- 
TON. I would not a. my daughter to you ROWE. 
Hence + Affy* sb. trust. 

T A‘fgod. [OE., f. af, ef off, away + Gop, 
corresp. to ON. afgud, OHG. abgot; cf. Goth. 
afgubs impious.] A false god. 

Afield (üfild) adv. OE. [A prep.) 1 + 
FIELD sb.] 1. On or in the field, esp. of labour 
or battle. 2. To or into the field; hence, to 
battle ME; away from home; also fig. ME. 

1. Æneas is a. Tr. d Cr. v. iii. 67. 2. They a. 
Their cattle drive HOBBES. 

Afire (üfoi*1), adv. and a. ME. [A prep.* 
11 + FIRE sb.) On or in fire; burning. Also fig. 

Aflame (üflé-m), adv. and a. 1555. [A 
prep.+11 + FLAME sb.) In or into flame; in a 
glow. Also fig. 1798. 

Jig. All a. with curiosity W. W. COLLINS. 

Afla‘t, adv. ME. [A prep.! + FLAT sb.*] In 
a flat position. 

Aflau'nt, adv. 1568. [A prep.* 11 + FLAUNT 
sb.) In a flaunting state. 

A-flivcker, adv. [A prep.) 11 + FLICOKER 
8b.'] In a flickering state. BROWNING. 

Afloat (üfló"-t), adv. and a. [OE. on flot(e), 
a flote on the sea (A prep.', FLOAT sb.); in 
ME. partly after ON. d flol(i) and OFr. en 
flot; from XVI prob. a new formation.) 1. In 
& floating condition, opp. to aground; at sea, 
opp. to in dock, ashore OE.; buoyed up in 
the air 1825. 2. In a state of overflow or 
submersion 1591. 3. fig. Unembarrassed ; 
having one's head above water 1538. 4. 
Started 1559; in full swing 1604. 5. In 
currency 1580; esp. in Comm. of negotiable 
instruments (mod.). 6. Adrift 1714. 

1. He commanded the force a. WELLINGTON. 
The quantity of wheat a. 1879. 2. The main deck 
was a. MARRYAT. 5. Various rumours were a. 
BRIGHT. To keep bills a. 1888. 

Aflow'er, adv. and a. 1876. 
11 + FLOWER sb.) Flowering. 

Aflu'tter, adv. 1830. [A prep. 11 + FLUT- 
TER sb.] In a flutter. 

Afoa'm, adv. 1849. [A prep. 11 + Foam sb.] 
In a state of foam. 

Afoot (Afu-t), adv. ME. [A prep.* + Foor 
8b.; orig. in pl. a (on) foten = on feet, partly 
after ON. d fótum.] 1. On foot, i.e. on one's 
own feet. 2. Astir, on the move 1530; hence, 
in active existence or operation 1601. 

1. He was mounted and I a. DICKENS. 2. Mis- 
cheefe thou art a. Jul. C. nr. ii. 265, Comb. 
afoot-back (after a-horse-back). GREENE. 

Afore (af6°-1). dial. and Naut. (OE. onforan 
(ME. on-, aforen), f. on prep. + foran adv. = 
before, in front, prop. dat. of for, used as adj. 
or sb. ; cf. BEFORE, ToFonE. Later ME. afore is 
f. ON prep. + FORE adv. and prep.) A. adv. 
1, Of place: In front; in or into the forepart. 
2. Of time: Before ME. B. prep. 1. Of place : 
Before OE. 3. Of rank, etc.: In precedence 
of ME. C, conj. [ellipt.] Sooner than ME. 
Still used in comb. in aforesaid 1418. 

Aforehand (af6°-thend), adv. arch. ME. 
If. AFORE prep. + HAND sb., after earlier 
beforehand, which survives.] In anticipation. 
e adj. Prepared, provided for the future 
-1748. 

Aforethought (üfo*pot). 1581. [f. AFORE 
adv. + thought. App. tr. of Old Law-Fr. 
prepense; see PREPENSED ppl. a.] A. ppl. a. 
Thought before; premeditated. B. sb. rare. 
Premeditation 1851. 

A. With malice a. COKE. 
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Aforetime (af6°-1teim), adv. 1535. [f. 
AFORE prep. + TIME sb., after earlier before- 
time.) Before in time, formerly. Rarely 
attrib. as adj. or absol. as sb. Var. f -times. 

fAforeward, adv. ME. [f. AFORE + 
-WARD.] First in rank ; in front —1380. 

ILA fortiori (ë fo*ifio*ei) [L. (sc. argu- 
mento).) With stronger reason. 

Afraid (Afré'-d), ppl. a. [ME. af(f)raied, 
-ayed, pa. pple. of AFFRAY, superseding 
AFEARD. For the sp, -aid (XVI) cf. STAID.] As 
pple. Alarmed, frightened; hence as adj., 
In a state of fear, moved by fear. (As adj. it 
never stands bef. a noun.) Const. of; inf.; 
lest, that (with subj.); of with gerund = lest 
with subj. 

Back they recoild affraid Mit. A. of truth 
KINGSLEY. Willing to wound, and yet a. to strike 
Pope. I am a. that it is too true 1888. A. of 
being known as the author 1855. 

Afreet, -it, -ite (a-frit). 1802. [Arab. ‘ifrit 
‘a powerful demon’, in the Koran 27:39.) A 
demon of Moslem mythology. 

tll Afre'sca, adv. [It. affresco.] In fresco. 
EVELYN. 

Afre'sh, adv. 1509. [A- pref. 3 + FRESH.] 
Anew, freshly. 

Dead Henries wounds Open their congeal'd 
mouthes and bleed a. Rich. III, 1. ii. 56. 

African (w-frikin), a. and sb. 1564. [- L. 
Africanus, f. Africa + -anus -AN.] Belong- 
ing to or characteristic of, a native or inhabit- 
ant of, Africa. Hence A-fricanism 1641, 
A-fricanize v. 1853. 

Africander (w-frikeendoa). 1834. [- B. Afr. 
Du. Afrikaander, f. next, after Hollander 
Dutchman.] A white (esp. Dutch) native of 
S. Africa. 

Afrikaans (efriki-ns). 1908. [S. Afr. Du., 
= Du. Afrikaansch African.] = TAAL. 

fAfro'nt, adv. ME. [A prep.’ 5 + FRONT 
sb., corresp. to Fr. de front.] Face to face 
—1001; in front —1621; in a front, abreast 
—1621. Also as prep. —1622. 

These foure came all a. and..thrust at me 
SHAKS. 

Aft (aft), adv. 1628. (prob. alt. of earlier 
abaft, baft, after LG., Du. achter abaft, AFTER ; 
no historical connection w. OE. æftan behind.] 
1. Naut. In or near the stern; towards the 
stern. t2. Of time : Earlier —1676. 

a Fore and a.: from stem to stern, lengthwise 


1618. 

After (a-ftə1), adv. [OE. æfter, corresp. to 
OFris. efler, OS., OHG. aflar, ON. aptr, Goth. 
afira; prob. compar. deriv. (see -THER) of 
Gmc. *af-, cogn. w. Gr. ázó OF (I.E. *ap-) or 
éniow behind (IE. *op-).] A. adv. Behind in 
place or order OE.; later in time, next 
following OE. 

Jill came tumbling a. Nurs. Rhyme. That hap- 
pened in the week a. 1888. 

B. prep. 1. Moving in the rear of, behind 
OE.: with vbs., adjs., and sbs. of action : In 
pursuit of, in search of OE. 2. Following in 
time, in succession to OE. ; after the interval 
of OE.; subsequent to and later than OE.; 
subsequent to and in consequences of OE, ; 
subsequent to and notwithstanding 1603. 3. 
Next to in order or importance ME. 4. 
According to, in harmony with OE.; in 
imitation of, like ME.; in a manner pro- 
portionate to (arch.) OE.; at (the rate of) 
1530. 

1. A. them, nay, before them if we can 2 Hen. VI, 
v. lii, 27. To be after: trying to get or do, or get 
into the company of. To look, see aj (a thing 
gone, going, etc.):'to attend to. To call, ete., after: 
to seek to get, etc., by calling. To enquire a. one's 
health SHERIDAN. Greedy a. power MACAULAY. 
2. A. me cometh a man that is preferred before me 
John 1:30. Time a. time (mod.). A. two years’ 
absence (mod.). Long a. dark 1832. I'll work a. 
hours DICKENS. A. his behaviour to his parents 
what could you expect? (mod.). The Roman 
occupation was, after all, very superficial FREE- 
MAN. 3. Codrus a. Phoebus sings the best DRYDEN. 
4. A. our lawe he ought to dye John 19: 7. A. his 
oracle Dr. Johnson GIBBON. And Corin called it 
a. his name cornewayle CAXTON. So to draw, 
model, compose a. Giue them a. the worke of their 
handes Ps. 28: 4. A. the Rate of 125. per 
Gallon 1702. 

C. conj. 1. Of time: with that (arch.); or 
simply ME. t2. Of manner: According as; 
const. that or as 11587 ; or simply —1634. 

1. A. I am rysen ageyne TINDALE Matt. 26: 32 
[Wycurr A. that I schal rise aen]. 


AFTERMOST 


After (a-ftox), a. [OE. æfter(r)a, f. prec. (cf. 
OHG. aftaro); later the adv. in attrib. use; 
seenext.] Oftime. + 1.'The second (of two) 
—ME. 2. Next OE.; later, esp. in Comb. 1594. 
3. Of place: Nearer the rear, further aft. 
Chiefly Naut. ME. Hence t A'fterness, the 
quality of being after. 

After- in comb. is used in many relations, 
in some of which the use of the hyphen 
indicates no more than that the grammatical 
relation is not that of preposition and object. 

a.-band, a later band or bond after a release; 
-blow = AFTERCLAP; -born ppl. a., born after 
the father's death or last will; younger; + -brain, 
the posterior lobe, the cerebellum; -cabin; 
T-cast, a second throw (at dice), an experi- 
mental result; -damp, the choke-damp left in a. 
mine after an explosion; -eatage — AFTER- 
GRASS; f -eye, to look after; -growth, an AFTER- 
MATH; growth afterwards; -knowledge, know- 
ledge after the event; -leech, the hinder edge (of 
a sail); -liver, survivor; -nose, Entom., a tri- 
angular piece below the antenne and above the 
nasus; -reckoning; -roll, the roll of the waves 
after à storm; also fig.; -sails, all those on the 
after-masts, and on the stays between the main 
and mizen masts; -shine = AFTERGLOW; -sum, 
the purchase money paid after the deposit; -taste, 
a taste which comes after swallowing anything; 
also fig.; -winter, a renewal of winter; -wise, 
wise after the event; -world, future generation; 

-wrist, the metacarpus; -yards, Naut. the 
yards in the main and mizen masts. 

Afterbirth (a-fterbérp). 1587. [Also tafter- 
burden, perh. directly - G. afterbürde (Luther, 


Deut. 98:57) also aftergeburt; cf. Icel. 
eftirburür, OSw. efterbórd, Da. eflerbyrd.] 
1. The secundine or placenta, which is 


expelled from the womb after the infant. 
Also fig. 2. Rom. Law. Birth after a father’s 
death or last will 1875. 3. Late-born children 
1871. Also f A'fter-bu:rthen, -den (in 
sense 1). 

Afterclap (a-ftoiklep) ME. An unex- 
pected stroke after the recipient has ceased 
to be on his guard ; a surprise happening after 
an affair is supposed to be at an end. 

Fear of afterclaps H. MELVILLE. 


fA'ftercorimer. ME. A successor; pl. 
posterity —1705. 
After-course (aftoikO*'as). 1580. +1. A 


later course at dinner. 2. Subsequent course. 
(Prop. two wds.) 1859. 

Aftercrop (a-fteikrop). 1502. A second 
crop in one season. Hence A-ftercrop v. 

f A'fterdeal. 1481. [Cf. G. machteil.] A 
disadvantage —1634. 

After-dinner (a:ftor-di-nox). 1570. T 1. sb. 
The time after dinner; the afternoon —1018. 
2. attrib. Occurring after dinner; esp. before 
leaving the table 1730. 

1. Upon an a. RALEIGH. 2. An a. anecdote 1826. 

After-game (a-ftoagé!-m). 1031. A second 
game played to improve on the result of the 
first ; hence, a new plan to meet a miscarriage. 

Afterglow (a-ftoaigló") 1873. A glow that 
remains after the disappearance of any light, 
esp. that in the western sky after sunset; 
also fig. 

After-grass (a-ftoigras). 1681. The grass 
which grows after the first crop or after 
harvest. 

After-guard (a-ftoigiad), 1826. Naut. 
The men who are stationed on the quarter- 
deck and poop, to work the after-sails. 

+ Afterhand, adv. ME. [orig. after the 
hand.) Afterwards —1058. 

After-image (a-ftori:méds). 1879. The 
impression of a vivid sensation, retained after 
the external cause is withdrawn. 

Afterings (a-ftorinz), sb. pl. 1790. [f. 
AFTER adv. + -ING!; cf. innings.] The milk 
drawn last from a cow. Still dial. 

A'fter-life. 1. A future life 1615. 
later period of one's life 1817. 

Aftermath (a-ftormap). Also -mowth. 
1523. [f. AFTER- + MATH. Cf. LATTERMATH.] 
Second or later mowing; the erop of grass 
which springs up after the mowing in early 
summer. Also attrib. and fig. 
fig. The a. of the great rebellion COLERIDGE. 

Aftermost (a-ftexmost, -mo"st), a. superl, 
[In sense 1, OE. aftemest (corresp. to Goth. 
aftumists last); in sense 2, independent f. 
AFTER + -Most.] f 1. Hindmost ; last in time 
-ME. 2.Naut. Furthest aft 1773. 


2. The 


AFTERNOON 


Afternoon (a:ftemd-n). ME. [Cf. L. post 
meridiem.] The time from mid-day to 
evening. Also fig. and attrib. 

Jig. In the a. of her best dayes Rich. III, m. vii. 
186. attrib. A. tea 1879. 

After-pain (a-fteipé:n). 1556. A pain 
which follows later; esp. (in pl.) the pains that 
follow child-birth. Also fig. 

A‘fterpiece. 1806. 1. A farce or short 
piece after the play. Also fig. 2. Naut. The 
heel of a rudder. 

f A'fterspring. 1583. 1. Posterity —1587. 
2. A second spring —1070. Also fig. 

A:fter-su'pper. 1590. The time between 
supper and bed-time. Obs. exc. aitrib. 

Afterthought (a-fterpdt). 1661. 1. A sub- 
sequent thought. 2. Reflection after the act; 
hence, a later explanation or evasion 1684. 

Afterward (a-ftorwoid), adv. [Late OE. 
efterwearde (see AVTER-, -WARD).] t 1. Behind 
-ME.; Naut. afterward —1018. 2. Subse- 
quently ME. t3. Of order: next —1581. 

Avfterwards, adv. ME. [f. prec. + -es, -8; 
Bee -WARDS,] At a later time. 

In the a. metropolitan city NEWMAN. 

After-wit (a-ftorwit). arch. 1509. f 1. 
Later knowledge -1680. 2. t Second thought 
—1007; esp. wisdom after the event 1579. 

2. A. is everybody's wit 1736. Hence A'fter- 
wi:tted a, wise when too late, 

Aefterwo:rt. 1725. The second run of beer. 

Acftward, adv. [f. AFT adv. ---WARD.] To- 
wards the stern. 

A£-, pref. = L. ad- bet. g, OFr. a-, refash. 
later after L., exc. in agree. Occ. for a- not = 
L. ad-. 

|| Aga, agha (aga-, ægă). 1000. [-' Turk. 
aja master, lord.) A chief officer, military 
or civil, in the Ottoman empire; also, a title 
of distinction. 

t Agard, int. = Kean, q.v. 

Agadic (ige-dik), a. 1878. [f. Agada, 
latinized form of HAGGADA, + -10.) Of or 
pertaining to the Haggada, legendary 
(Rabbinic). 

Again (üge-n, igé'-n). (WS. ongéan, ongén, 
later agén, Anglian onjzgn, ongegn, ME. 
azen, ayen and ajain, asein; corresp. to 
OS. angegin, OHG. ingagan, ingegin(i) (G. 
entgegen, opposite), ON. i gegn against. A Gmc. 
phr. f. ON or IN + *3agan-, *3asin- direct, 
straight. ME. forms in a3-, ay- were super- 
Seded XVI by ag- from Scand.) A. adv. ti. 
Back -1480. 2. In return, in reply (arch.) ME. 
3. Back into a former position OE.; anew, 
once more ME. 4. Once repeated 1593. 
5. Anywhere besides (arch.) 1555. 6. On the 
other hand ; besides 1533. 

1. Turn a. Whittington (arch.). To and a.: to 
and fro. 2. I maruell why I answer'd not againe 
A.Y.L. ut. v. 132. To ring, echo, etc., a. ; to creak, 
crack, ache, shine, gleam, etc., a. 3. Here we are a. 
(mod.). Not look upon his like a. Haml. I ii, 188, 
Now and again: now and then. Also t ever and a. 
4. Lent shall bee as long againe as it is 2 Hen. VI, 
Iv. iii. 7. 5. There is not, in the world a. 1626. 6. 
But now a., see what succeeds RICHARDSON. 

1B. prep, = AGAINST I. 1, II. 1, 2, III. 2,8, 
IV, V. f C. conj. Against the time that —1632. 

1 Agai'n- [the adv.], was formerly used in 
many combs., all now obs. In meaning it 
answered to L. re-, esp. in the senses of 
opposition, reciprocal action, and repetition. 

ta.buy v., to redeem; hence + -buyer; 
t-come v., to encounter; '+-rise v., to rebel; 
f-say v., to say nay; to speak against; to 
Teverse; hence i-say sb, objection, +-sayer; 


-stand v., to resist; hence T-stander; 
*-turn v., to return. 

Against (üge-nst, ágé-nst). (ME, asaines, 
etc., f. asein, ete. + es, n. gen. sing. 


ending used advb.; see AGAIN. For parasitic 
-~t cf. amidst, amongst.] A. prep. I. Of position. 
1. Facing, in full view of (now usu. over 
against) ME. ; + with (L. apud) 1520; fig. in 
cad to ME. 2. Near, adjoining. Still dial. 
d BUE EDU SENA s en "Gainst the 
Ire SHAKS. e; ie rde ys mi 
"Their rights as a. cach other N 
II. Of motion. t1. Towards —1634. 2. To- 
ward and into contact with ME; hence, 
supported by 1591; having as background 
1805. 
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2. To kyke a: the pricke Wycrir. To run a.: 
to P ire ise thine aged back a. 


III. Of motion or action in opposition to. 
1. Counter to ME. 2. Not in conformity 
with ME. 3. Towards with hostile intent 
(arch.) ME.; in active opposition to OE.; in 
resistance to OE. 


a.. a like. M; 
GOLDSM. So to be a., to run, 
their enmitie Rom. & Jul. 1. 
pickpockets (mod.). 

IV. Of mutual opposition or relation. In 
exchange for ME.; in the opposite scale 
1531. 

To set off a.: to enter on the opposite side to a 
previous entry. 

V. Of time. f Drawing towards —1634 ; esp. 
in preparation for ME. 

A sermon to write a. the Assizes WESLEY. 

B. conj. By the time that, before (arch.) ME. 
A. father comes home DICKENS. 

C. adv. rare. — AGAIN adv. 

t AgaiÁnward, adv. ME. (f. AGAIN adv. 
+ WARD; cf. backward, outward.) Back again 
-1634; in reply 1520; once more —1541 ; vice 
versa —1579; on the other hand —1534. 

Agalactous (wgàülw:ktos), a. 1879. If. Gr. 
dydAaxtos (f. d- A- pref. 14 + yoalaxr- milk) 
+ -OUS; cf. Fr. agalacte.] Med. Having no 
milk to suckle with. 

Agalaxy (w-güleksi) 1731. [- Gr. dyadagia 
for -ria; see prec., -Y*.] Med. A failure of 
milk in a mother after childbirth. var. 
|| Agala'ctia. 

t Aga'lloch. 1633. [- late L. agallochum, 
7 Gr. éydMoxov.] The fragrant resinous heart- 
wood of Aquilaria; also called agila-, aloes-, 
eagle-wood. Lindley. 

Agalmatolite (ægælmæ-töləit). 1832. [f. Gr. 
dyoÀua, -uar- statue, image + -LITE.] Min. 
prop. The ‘Figurestone’ or Pagodite; also 
other soft minerals, which are easily carved. 

Agama (wgümA). 1817. [Carib.] Zool. A 
genus of lizards ; pop. one British West Indian 
species. Hence Aga'mian a. and sb. name of 
a sub-family of the iguanians (including the 
genus 4.), A*gamoid a. resembling an 
agama, 

t A-ga'me, adv. [f. A prep. 9 + GAME 8b.) 
In sport. CHAUCER. 

Agami (egümi) 1833. [- Fr. agami (Barrère 
1741), native name in Guiana.] The Trum- 
peter, a bird allied to the Crane. 

Agamic (age-mik), a. 1850. [f. Gr. &yapos 
unmarried + -10; cf. AGAMOUS a.) Biol. 
Characterized by the absence of sexual 
action; t Bot. = CRYPTOGAMIC. Hence Aga- 
mically adv. 

t A'&amist. [f. late L. agamus — Gr. áyauos 
(prec.) + -1sT.] A professed celibate —1656. 

Agamogenesis (m:gámo,dge-nésis) 1864. 
If. Gr. dyapos (see prec.) + yéveows generation.) 
Biol. Generation without sexual union (as by 
simple division, or by buds); asexual repro- 
duction. Hence A:gamogene'tic a. relating 
to a.; generating or generated without 
sexual union. A:gamogene‘tically adv. 

Agamous (æ-găməs), a. 1847. 
dyouos unmarried (f. d- A- pref. 14 + yduos 
marriage) + -ovs.] Biol. Asexual. 

Agamy (e-gimi). 1796. [-Gr. dyapia 
celibacy; see -Y.] Absence or non-recogni- 
tion of the marriage relation. 

Aganglionic (gw:nglio-nik), a. 1836. [f. 
A- pref. 14.] Phys. Without ganglia, 

|| Aganippe. 1630. A fountain on Mount 
Helicon sacred to the Muses: fig. Poetic 
power or method. 

Agape (igé'-p), adv. 1607. [f. A- pref. 11 
+ GAPE sb.) On the gape; fig. in wondering 
expectation. 

A rabbit mouth that is ever a. TENNYSON, 

|| Agape (e-gapi). Pl. agape. 1696. [Gr. 
dyám brotherly love.) A *love-feast' held by 
the early Christians in connection with the 
Lord's Supper. 

A-'gaphite. 1837. [Named after Agaphi, a 
naturalist ; see -ITE12b.] A kind of turquoise. 

Agar-agar (é-gar,éi fat). 1820. [Malay.] 
An E. Indian seaweed from which a gelatin- 
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ous substance is extracted for use in 
and for a culture medium. Also agar, 

Agaric (ægārik, ägærik). 1533. [-L, 
agaricum (Pliny) — Gr. dyepwóv tree fungus, 
Cf. Fr. agaric (xv).] 1. Herb. and Pharm. One 
of various species of Polyporus, esp. P, 
officinalis, the ‘Female Agarick’, a cathartic, 
and P. igniarius, the ' Male Agarick’, used ag 
tinder, etc. arch. 2. Bot. A mushroom ; prop, 
one of the genus Agaricus 1777. 3. — 4. 
mineral. 

2. And agaries and fungi SHELLEY. A foul- 
flesh'd a. TENNYSON. Comò. a.-mineral, a 
spongy variety of carbonate of lime, called also 

‘ock-milk, allied to stalactites, 

Aga‘sp, adv. 1800. [A prep. 11 4 Gasp sb.) 
Gasping. 

t Aga'st, agha'st, v. [ME. agast, short 
form of pa. pple. of t agaste frighten; see 
Gast v. The sp. with għ- (xvm) is due to assoc, 
W. GHASTLY a.] Now only in pa. pple. agast, 
erron. AGHAST.] To frighten; to take fright 
~1596. Hence t Aga'sted ppl. a. 

Agastric (üge-strik) a. 1830. [f. Gr. d- 
A- pref. 14 + yaornp, -rp- belly + -10.] Zool. 
Having no distinct alimentary canal. 

Agate (mgót) sb. 1 -(O)Fr. agale, 
also tagathe — L. achat ir. dxdrns. See 
ACHATE sb.'] 1. A precious stone; one of the 
semi-pellucid variegated chalcedonies, having 
the colours arranged in stripes or bands, or 
blended in clouds, and classed accordingly, as 
moss a., ribbon a., etc. t 2. fig. A diminutive 
person, from the small figures cut in agates 
for seals —1599. 3. An instrument used by 
gold-wire-drawers for burnishing 1751. 4. 
Typog. The U.8. name of the type called in 
Eng. ruby 1871. 

2. If low, an agot very vildlie cut M. Ado 111.1, 05. 
Also 2 Hen. IV, 1.11. 19. Comb, a.-shell,oneof the 
tropical genus Achatina, Hence A'gated pel. a, 
marked like an a. Agatiferous a. producing, or 
rich in, agates, Agartiform a. a.-like; var, Aga- 
tine. A-gatized ppl. a. converted into a, A'gaty 
a, of the nature of a. 

Agate (ügét) adv. 1554. [A prep.! 11 

+ GATE sb.*] On the way; a-going. 

Agathism (wgàpiz'm). rare. 1830. [f. Gr. 
dyaðós good + -IRM.] The doctrine that all 
things tend towards good ; opp. to optimism. 
Hence A'gathist. 

A:gatho-, comb. f. Gr. dyaóó: good. 

a.-demon [Gr. $a], a good genius; 
whence -demonic a.; -ka:kolo'gical a. 
composed of good and evil (nonce-wd.). 

|| Agave (ügéi-vi) 1830. [- L. Agave- Gr, 
‘Ayan, prop. fem, of dyavós illus! Bol, A 
genus of plants (N.O. Amaryllidaceæ), includ- 
ing the American Aloe. 

Agaze (Agé'-z), adv. 
+ GAZE v.] Gazing. 

t Aga-zed, -sed, ppl. a. ME. [perh var. of 
agas! AGHAST, affected by prec.) Affrighted 
-1600. 

Age (ds) sb. ME OFr. age, earlier 
aäge, eüge (mod. dg allo- Rom. *ela- 
licum, f. L. ætas, xtat-, f. ævum age of time; 
see /EON.] I. A period of existence. 1. The 
time that anything has lived or existed ME. 
2. The whole or ordinary duration of life 
1535. 3. Such duration as ordinarily brings 
maturity ME.; any length of life which 
qualifies for anything ME. 4. A naturally 
distinct period or stage of life; esp. old age 
ME.; hence, the effects of age: Senility, 
maturity 1460. 

1. Of the a. of twelue yeeres Mark 5:42. The 
Moon's age: the time since the occurrence of the 
new moon. Of what a. is the day? MASSINGER. 
2. The a. of man has greatly diminished 1853. 
3. Full age, in Eng. Law, 21 years; age of discre- 
tion, 14 years. To come of a. (mod.). No limitation 
of a. (mod.). 4. One man in his time playes many 
parts, His Acts beingseuen ages A.Y .L. 1i. vii. 143. 
A. with his stealing steps Haml. v. i. 79. When 
the a. is in, the wit is out Much Ado ni. v. 37. 
This wine lacks a. 1888. 

IL. A period of time. 1. The generation to 
which any one belongs ME. 2. A generation 
1535. 3. A long but indefinite period ME.; 
often loosely in exaggeration 1590; also, 8 
century. (Cf. Fr. siécle.) 1594. 4. Hist. A 
great period of human history marked by 
certain characters, real or mythical ME. 5. 
Geol. A great period or stage of the physical 
history of the Earth; an mon 1855. 


1430. [f. A prep.! 11 
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i. The follies of the a. POPE. 3. Thro’ the 
ages one increasing purpose runs TENNYSON. Itis 
ana, since we met 1813. 4. The Golden, the Patri- 
archal, the Bronze A., the A. of the Reformation, 
the Middle Ages, the Prehistoric A. 5. The Ice A’ 
or Glacial Epoch KINGSLEY. Hence Age v. to 
grow, or make, old. Ageing, a'ging ppl. a. 
A:geless a. without old a. or limits of duration. 
A-ge-long a. long as ana, f A'&emate, a coeval. 

-age, suffix of abstr. nouns, formed from 
names of things, or persons, or vbs. of action, 
as language, baronage, wreckage, etc. [OFr. 
-age (whence med.L. -agiwm):-late L. 
-aticum, neut. of adjs. in -aticus.] That which 
belongs or is functionally related to. 

Aged (é-dgéd; sense 3 édgd), ppl.a. 1440. 
[f. the vb. + -BD t, after Fr. âgé.) 1. Old. Also 
fig. 2. Belonging to old age 1588. 3. Of orat 
the age of. 1637. 

1.Ana.man FREEMAN. Ag'din vertue 1611. 2. 
A. wrinkles, cramps SHAKS. Hence A-gedly adv. 
? Obs. A*gedness, the quality of being old, or of a 
stated age. 

Agelast (v-dgilest). 1877. [— Gr. dyéAactos 
not laughing, f. d- A- pref. 14 + yelaorós 
laughable, f. yeàâv to laugh.] One who does 
not laugh. 

Agen, poet. = southern pronunc. of AGAIN. 

Agency (é-dsénsi). 1658, [- med.L. 
agentia; see AGENT, -OY.] 1, The faculty of 
an agent, or of acting; action 1658; inter- 
mediation 1074. 2. Action personified 1784. 
3. Comm. The office or function of an agent 
or factor 1745. 4. An establishment where 
business is done for another 1861. 

1. The moral a. of the Supreme Being 1762. The 
A.of the Romish Factors with the King of Spain 
1674. 2. An invisible a. arrested his progress 
BECKFORD. 3. The contract of a. 1875. 4. 
Reuter's A. 1882, 

t Age'nd, now agendum. Pl. t agends, 
agenda, 1629. [- L. agendum, sb. use of n. 
gerundive of agere (see AGENT). Only the pl. 
agenda is in ordinary use.] 1. pl. Things to 
be done; opp. to matters of belief 1753. 12. 
Eccl. Matters of ritual —1775. 3. The items 
of business to be done at a meeting 1882. 

Agenesis (idge-nésis). 1853. [f. Gr. d- A- 
pref. 14 + yéves birth.) Phys. Imperfect 
development of the body or any part of it. 
var. Agenesia, Hence Agene'sic a. 


Agennesis (wdséni-sis). 1847. [f. Gk. d- A- 


pref. 14+ yéwnus engendering.) Male 
sterility. var. Agennesia. 
Agent (édgént). 1579. [-agent-, pres. 


ppl. stem of L. agere act, do.) A. adj. Acting; 
opp. to patient (arch.) 1620. 

B. sb. 1. One who or that which acts; 
opp. to the patient, or the instrument 1600. 2. 
The efficient cause 1656; hence, any natural 
force, or substance, which produces pheno- 
mena, as electricity, actinism, chloroform, ete. 
1750. 3. One who does the actual work, as 
opp. to the employer; a deputy, steward, 
emissary, ete. 1593. 4. Of things: The 
material cause or instrument 1579. 

3. A.-general spec. the representative, under a 
high commissioner for the Dominion, of each of 
the States of Australia and of certain Provinces 
of Canada. 4. Two Gent. 1. iii. 46. 5. Comb. a. 
-noun, etc. Hence + A'gent v. to act as a. in. 
Agentess, WALPOLE. Afential (eidse'nfál) a. 
of or pertaining to an a., or agency. A'gentship 
= AGENCY 3. 

Ager, obs. f. EAGER sb., tide, bore. 

| A&era:sia. 1700. [Gr. dynpacia eternal 
youth, f. d- A- pref. 14 + yfpas old age; see 
-ys] The quality of not growing old. 

Ageratum (üdse-rütom, pop. redsoréitbm). 
1567. (mod. L. — L. ageraton — Gr. dyjparov, 
prop. n. of dyńparos not growing old, f. 
d- A- pref. 14 + yñpas, -ar- old age] tl. 
Herb. An ‘everlasting’ flower, known to the 
ancients. 2. Bol. A genus of plants (N.O. 
Composite, Div. Hupatoriz) 1866. 

T Age't, v. OE. (f. A- pref.1 + 
seize —1490. 

+ Agerte(n, age-te(n, v. OE. [f. A- pref. 1 
+ OE. géotan pour, corresp. to OS. agiotan, 
OHG. argiozan, Goth. wsgiulan.] To pour 
out, shed -ME. 

|| Ageu'stia. 1853. [Gr. dyevoria, f. &yevoros 
not tasting; see -Y.] Med. Loss of the sense 
of taste. 

tł Aggela'tion. rare. 1681. [- med.L. 
aggelatio (ag- in Du. Cange) frost, freezing, f. 
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L. ad AG- + gelatio, f. gelare freeze. 
-ATION.] A freezing to. 

t Aggenerate, v. 1660. [— aggenerat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of late L. aggenerare, beget in 
addition, f. L. ad AG- + generare; see -ATE*.] 
TS beget as an addition. Hence t Aggenera’- 

ion. 

|| Agger (w-dgoa). ME. [L.] A mound; esp. 
in Rom. Antiq. the rampart of a camp. 

Aggerate (w-dgére't), v. rare. 1553. [— 
aggerat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. aggerare to heap 
up, f. agger heap; see -ATE*.] To heap up. 
lit. and fig. 

Aggeration (edgéré'-fon). 1692. [-L. 
aggeratio, f. aggerat- ; see prec., -I0N.] A heap- 
ing up; in Archzol. the supposed raising of a 
mound, as an inclined plane for the erection 
of standing stones, etc., as at Stonehenge. 

t Agge'st, v. 1655. [— aggest-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. aggerere carry to, heap up, f. ad 
AG- + gerere carry.] To heap up. Hence 
t Agge'stion, accumulation. 

Agglomerate (üglo-mére't), v. 1084. [— 
agglomerat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. agglomerare 
add or join to, f. ad AG--rglomerare 
wind into a ball, f. glomus clew, ball; see 
-ATE?. Cf. Fr. agglomérer.] t 1. To wind or roll 
into a ball. 2. To gather together in a rounded 
mass; to heap together mechanically 1684. 
3. intr. To collect in a mass. lit. and fig. 1730. 

2. Working men. .agglomerated. .in great towns 
1878. 3. The hard agglomerating salts THOM- 
SON. Hence Agglomerated ppl. a. gathered 
into a ball: heaped loosely together. Agglo'- 
merating ppl. a. uniting into a hard mass. 
Afglo'merative a. 

Agglomerate (üglo-mérét). 1828. [f. as 
prec.; see -ATE!, *.] A. adj. Gathered into a. 
ball or cluster, or (Bot.) a rounded head of 
flowers. 

B. sb. 1. A collection of things rudely 
thrown together 1831. 2. Geol. A mass of 
voleanie or eruptive fragments, united by 
heat; opp. to a conglomerate 1830. 

Agglutinant (ügltinünt) 1684  [— 
agglutinant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. agglutinare; 
see next, -ANT!. Perh. partly through Fr. 
agglutinant.| A. adj. Gluing; uniting closely. 

B. sb. 1. Any sticky substance which causes 
bodies to adhere together 1752. +2. Med. 
A medicine supposed to adhere to and supply 
the waste of tissue 5 

Agglutinate (ügl* ppl. a. 1541. 
[-L. agglutinatus, pa. pple. of agglutinare 
fasten to with glue, f. gluten glue; see -ATE?. 
Cf. Fr. agglutiné.] 1. United as with glue; 
glued together. 2. Philol. Consisting of root 
words combined by AGGLUTINATION (sense 2) 
1850. 

Agglutinate (ügl'u-tineit), v. 1586. [- 
agglulinat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. agglutinare; 
see prec., -ATE.? Cf. Fr. agglutiner.] 1. To 
unite as with glue; to cement. 2. Phys. To 
cause to adhere 1020. 3. To compound simple 
words 1830. 4. trans. and infr. To turn into 
glue 1869. Hence Affglutinated ppl. a. 
cemented together. Agglurtinating ppl. a. 
gluing together; Philol. (see AGGLUTINATION 
2). 
Agglutination (ügltiné^fon) 1541. [- 
Fr. agglutination or f. prec.; see -ATION.] 
1. The action of agglutinating; the state of 
being agglutinated. 2. Philol. The combining 
of simple or root words into compounds, 
without material ehange of form or loss of 
meaning 1830. 3. That which is agglutinated ; 
& mass or group 1615. 

Agglutinative (ügl'ü-tineitiv, -čtiv), a. 
1634. [- Fr. agglutinatif, -ive or f. as prec. ; 
see -IVE.] 1. Of or pertaining to agglutina- 
tion; adhesive, cementing 1734. t 2. Med. = 
AGGLUTINANT sb. 2. 1634. 3. Philol. Character- 
ized by agglutination 1652. 

Un-tru-th-ful-ly preserve[s] an a. 
1875. 

Af(g)ra:'ce, v. arch. |f. A- pref. 11 + 
GRACE v.] fi. To favour. SPENSER. 2. To 
grace 1825. Hence t Aggra‘ce sb. favour. 

Aggrandize (s'gréndoiz), v. 1634. [f. 
agrandiss-, lengthened stem (see -ISH?) of 
(O)Fr. agrandir, prob. —It. aggrandire, f. ag 
AG- + grandire — L. grandire, f. grandis 
GRAND; assim. to vbs. in -IZE.] 1. Toincrease, 
magnity, or intensify ; to increase the power, 


See 


character 
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rank, or wealth of. Also refi. 1082. 2. To 
make to appear greater; to exaggerate 1687 ; 
to exalt 1753. +3. intr. To become greater 
—1704. 

1. To a. tortures 1034, distress 1748, the Russian. 
Empire 1780, power RUSKIN. 2. To a. the man, 


and to lower the babies RICHARDSON. Hence 
A'ggrandizable a. A'ggrandizer. 
Aggrandizement (igre-ndizmént). Also 


-isement. 1656. [- Fr. agrandissement; see 
prec., -MENT.] 1. The action of aggrandizing ; 
the state of being aggrandized. 2. lit. Increase 
in size 1830. var. t Aggrandiza‘tion. 

fAÉfÉfra te, v. 1591. [-It. + aggratare 
(Florio, mod. aggradare), f. ag- AG- + grato 
pleasing; cf. AGREE v.] 1. To gratify. 
SPENSER. 2. To thank —1033. 

+ A'É£éravable, a. 1664. [f. L. aggravare 
(see next) + -BLE, after separable, ete.) 
‘Tending to aggravation. —1733. 

t A’ggravate, ppl. a. 1471. [- L. aggravatus, 
pa. pple. of aggravare make heavier, f. ad 
AG- + gravare, f. gravis heavy; see -ATE*.] 
1. Burdened. lif. and fig. —1510. 2. Eccl. 
Under censure —1481. 3. Made more serious, 
heightened —1733. 

Aggravate ('grüve!t), v. 1530. [- aggravat-, 
pa. ppl stem of L. aggravare; see prec., 
-ATE'; prob. through (O)Fr. aggraver.] t1. 
To put weight upon; to load, esp. with a 
‘gravamen’ or charge —1078. 2. t To add 
weight to —1698; esp. to make worse (things 
evil, offences, etc.) 1590. 3. To exasperate; 
fam. to arouse the evil feelings of 1611, 4. To 
add weight unduly; to exaggerate (cf. 2) 
1555. 

2. To introduce new mischiefs or to a... the old 
BURKE. Falsehood will. „a. your guilt FIELDING. 
3. Threats only served to a. people THACKERAY. 
4. I have not. aggravated your sense or words 
MARVELL. Hence A:gfrava:tingly adv. A*'&gra- 
Pune a. and sb. rare, tending to a. A*Bgrava:- 

T. 

Aggravation (wgrüvi^[on) 1481. [- Fr. 
aggravation — med.L. aggravatio, f. aggravat- ; 
see prec.. -10N.] tl. Oppression 1481. 12. 
Accusation —1075. 3. Eccl. An ecclesiastical 
censure 1611. 4. An increasing, or being in- 
creased, in gravity or seriousness 1615. + 5. 
Exaggeration —1743. 6. fam. The action of 
irritating. 7. An extrinsic circumstance 
which increases the guilt or misery of a 
calamity or crime 1552. 

5. Rhetorical aggravations BENTLEY. 7. An a. of. 
their sin..that they commit it after Baptism 
BAXTER. 

Aggregate (w-griget, -e't), ppl. a. and sb. 
ME. [- L. aggregatus, pa. pple. of aggregare 
bring or add to a flock, f. ad AG- + gregare, 
f. grex flock; see -ATE?.] 

A. ppl. a. 1. Collected into one; formed 
by the collection of many units into one, 
collective 1059. 2. spec. a. Law. Composed 
of many individuals united into one associa- 
tion 1625; b. Zool. Consisting of distinct 
animals united into one organism 1835; C. 
Bot. Consisting of florets united within a 
common involucre; occ. of fruit, ete.: Col- 
lected into one mass 1693; d. Geol. Composed 
of distinct minerals, combined into one rock 
1795; t e. Gram. Collective -1756. 3, quasi- sb. 
[sc. state, ete.) 1777. 

1. The a, amount of labour expended. .is called 
the cost of production ROGERS. 2. a. Each cha; 
ter is a corporation aggregate 1862. 3. Man in 
aggregate 1777. 

B. sb. 1. Sum total 1656; an assemblage of 
units 1650. 2. spec. a. Physics. A mass of 
homogeneous particles, opp. to a compound 
1692; b. Geol. A mass of minerals formed into 
one rock 1830; c. Build. Material added to 
lime to make concrete 1881. 

1. A Multitude considered as one a. HOBBES. 
Hence A'&gregately adv, collectively. 

Aggregate (w-grige't),v. 1509. [- aggregat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. aggregare ; see prec., -ATE?,] 
1. To gather together into one whole; to 
mass. Also refi. and intr. 1855. 2. To unite to 
(occ. with) an association, etc.; to add as a 
member 1651. 3. ellipt. [from sb.] To amount 
in the aggregate to (collog.) 1865. 

1. intr. We see the polar snows aggregating 1870. 
2. That great. .apostle, who. .was aggregated to 
the other twelve TRENCH. Hence Aggregated, 
orig. Aggregate ppl. a. collected; collective; 
Zool. = AGGREGATE 4. 2 b; f Bot. = AGGREGATE 
a. 2 c. Á'&éregator, an adherent; a compiler. 
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Aggregation (egrigé'-fon). 1547. [f. prec. 
+ ON, or—Fr. taggrégation (mod. ag-).) 
1. The action of aggregating; or of adding 
one particle to an amount; the state of being 
aggregated (see AGGREGATE v. 1, 2) 1564. 2, 
concr, A whole, a mass, formed by aggrega- 
ting items 1547. 

1. Learning is. .the a. of many mens sentences 
and acts 1564. His a. to the society of free-masons 
1796. Their individuall imperfections .. are . - 
enlarged by their a. Sm T. BROWNE. 2. The 
Church. .an a. of Believers 1638. 

Aggregative (a-grigei:tiv), a. 1644, [- Fr. 
agrégatif, -ive, f. as prec. ; see -IVE.] 1, Relat- 
ing or tending to aggregation; collective. 2. 
Gregarious 1837. 

l. Fancy, or the a. and associative power 
COLERIDGE. 2. His a. nature CARLYLE. 

Aggregato- (wgrigé':to), combining form, 
= AGGREGATELY-. 

t Aggre'ge, -edáe, v. ME. [-OFr. 
agregier :~ Gallo- Rom. *aggreviare, f. ad AG- 
+ Rom. *grevis for L. gravis heavy. See 
AGGRIEVE v.] 1. To make, or be, heavy, or 
dull -1393. 2. To make, become, or cause to 
appear, graver -1696. 3. To charge 1600. 

t Aggre'ss, sb. 1078. [-late L. aggressus 
attack; see next.) Attack —1698. 

Affress (ügres), v. 1575. [- Fr. tag- 
fresser (OFr. agresser)- aggress-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. aggredi attack, f. ad AG- + gradi 
walk, step.) t1. To approach. 2. intr. To 
make an attack on; to begin the quarrel 
1714; trans. to attack 1775. 

2. The moral law says—Do not a. H. SPENCER. 
Hence Aggre-ssing vòl, sb. and ppl. a. com- 
mencing the attack. 

Aggression (ügrefon). 1611. [- Fr. agres- 
sion or L. aggressio attack, f. aggress-; see 
prec., J0N.] 1. An unprovoked attack; the 
first attack in a quarrel; an assault. 2. The 
practice of making such attacks 1704. 


1. An a. upon their. .liberties Scorr. 2. A war 
of a. 1799. 


Aggressive (ügresiv), a. 1824. [f. as prec. 
+ -IVE; ef. Fr. agressif, -ive.] 1. Marked by 
aggression; offensive; also quasi- sb. sc. 
course] 1845. 2, Disposed to attack others 
1840. 

1. A. pleasantry SYD. SMITH. Hence Aggre's- 
sively adv, Agfre'ssiveness. 

Aggressor (gresoi. 1078. [-late L. 
aggressor attacker, f. as prec. ; see -ox 2, Cf. 
Fr. agresseur.] He who makes an aggression ; 
he who makes the first attack in or begins a. 
quarrel, 

Aggrie'vance (ügri-vüns) ME. [- OFr. 
agrevance, t, agrever (see prec.) ; sp. assim, to 
next.) t 1, That which:burdens or oppresses 
Tess 2. Oppression 1587. + 3. Aggravation 

Aggrieve (ügri-v), v. (ME. agreve - OFr. 
agrever make heavier:-Gallo-Rom. *aggre- 
vare, f. ad AG- + *grevare GRIEVE v. Cf. 
AGGREGE. Mod. sp. assim, to GRIEVE ».] 1. To 
bear heavily upon; to grieve, oppress. ? Obs. 
exc. in pass. t 2. intr. To grieve -1559. + 3. To 
make more grave or serious —1590. 

1. Both were alike aggrieved MACAULAY. Hence 
Aggrie-ved ppl. a. t hurt in spirit, now grieved ; 
injuriously affected, having a grievance; f hurt; 
Taggravated. Aggrie-vedness. Aggrieve- 
ment, the action of aggrieving. 

Aggroup (ügrü-p),v. 1695. [- Fr. agrouper 
— It. aggroppare, f. groppo. GROUP.] To GROUP. 
trans, and infr. Hence Affgrou'ped ppl. a. 


Aggroupment. 
|| Agéry, -ri. 1819. [Origin unkn.] A name 
resembling the adder 


for the glass beads, 
bead of the Britons, found buried in Africa. 

Agha, var. AGA. 

Aghast (iiga:st), ppl. a. ME. 
(first in Sc., Xv) of obs. agast; see AGAST, 
AGHAST v.] Affrighted; esp. in mod. use, 
Seized with the physical signs of terror, or 
amazement. Const. at, tof, with. § cata- 
chrestic. Ghastly, 


With. eyes agast MILT. A. with terror PRES- 
corr. Hence Agha'stness. 


t A'gible, a. 1613. [- OFr. agible (morally) 
licit - med.L. agibilis feasible, f. agere do; 
See -IBLE.] Practicable. Also used subst. 

Agile (w-dgil, -oil), a. 1577. [- (O)Fr. agile 
=L. agilis, f. agere do; see -ILE.] 1. Having 
the faculty of quick motion ; nimble, ready. 
t2. Easily moved —1694. 


[Variant sp. 
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1. His a. arme Rom. & Jul. 11. i. 171. A robust 
and a. frame 1844. Hence A-gilely adv. S. 

Agility (adsiltti. ME. ([-(O)Fr. agilité 
=L. agilitas, -tat-; see prec., -ITY.] The 
quality of being agile; readiness, nimbleness, 
activity, dexterity in motion. 

The a. of their wit BACON, of youth COWPER, 

Agio (æ-dzio, é-dgio). 1682. [- It. aggio.) 
1. The percentage charged for changing 
paper-money into cash, or an inferior for a 
more valuable currency ; the excess value of 
one currency over another. 2, loosely, Money- 
changing 1817. 

2 Chabot, disfrocked Capuchin, skilful in a. 
CARLYLE. 

Agiotage (m-dsiotéds). 1829. [- Fr. agio- 
lage, t. agioter speculate, f. agio — 1t. aggio 
(prec.); see -AGE.] Exchange business ; loosely, 
speculation in stocks and shares. 

Vanity and a. are to a Parisian the oxygen and 
hydrogen of life LANDOR. 

Agist (üdsist), v. ME. [-OFr. agister 
(mod. agiter), f. a AD- + gister to lodge := 
Rom. *jacilare, frequent. of jacére lic.) 
1. To take in cattle to remain and feed, at a 
certain rate; orig. to admit for a stated time 
into a forest. 2. intr. To remain and feed 
1598. 3. To charge (lands, etc.) with a rate 
1091. 

3. To a. lands to keep out the sea 1691. Hence 
Afi'sted ppl. a. taken in to feed ; of pasture, ete, : 
Eaten by cattle taken in at a certain rate, Agi 
ing vl. sb. and ppl. a. taking in to pasture ; feed- 
ing on hired pasture. 

Agistment (üdsistmént). ME. [- OFr. 
agistement ; see prec., -MENT.] 1. The action of 
agisting. 2, The herbage of a forest, or the 
right to it 1598. 3. The rate or profit made 
upon agisting 1577. 4. Any rate charged 
upon pasture lands; esp. agistment tithe, paid 
to the vicar or rector by the occupier 1527, 
vars. t Agi-stage, t Agista'tion. 

Afistor, -er (üdsisto). ME. [- AFr. 
agistour, f. agister; see AGIST v., -0UR.] One 
who agists, spec. An officer of the royal forests, 
who took charge of cattle agisted, and ac- 
counted for the proceeds. var. t Agista'tor. 

t A’gitable, a, 1648. [- Fr., or L. agita- 
bilis; see AGITATE v., -BLE.] Capable of being 
agitated —1661. 4 

t+ A‘gitant. 1670. [= Fr. agitant, pres. pple. 
of agiter stir up; see next, -ANT.] One who 
stirs in, or plans, a course of action —1698. 

Agitate (æ-dzite't), v. 1580. {- agitat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. agitare move to and fro, 
frequent. of agere drive; see -ATEX] +1. 
To actuate; = ACT v. 1. 1748. 2. To move 
to and fro, shake 1599; fig. to perturb 1586. 
3. To perturb, excite, or stir up by appeals, 
eto. 1822. +4. To act as an agent —1654. 5. 
To revolve in the mind; to contrive busily 
(arch.) 1648. 6. To discuss, or push forward 
1643. 7. absol. To keep up an agitation (for) 
1828. 

1. Who. -agitates the whole THOMSON. 2. To 
a. a fan SCOTT, the souls of one’s hearers Hor, 
SwrrH. 3. Each consul agitates the people in 
favour of his own views 1855. 4. Viceroyes. . 
to a. his State-affaires WOOD. 5. To a. desperate 
designs 1649. 6. Before a repeal was. .agitated 
BURKE. 7. If you expect success, agitate, 
agitate, agitate 1828. Hence A'gitated ppl. a. (in 
senses f 1, 2, 6). A-gita:tedly adv. Agitating 
vòl. sb. the action of the vb.; ppl. a. acting as 
“ Agitators’ (see AGITATOR 1); exciting. T A'gita- 
tive a. tending to a. 

Agitation — (müsité-fon) ^ 1569. [- Fr. 
agitation or L. agitatio, f. agitat-; see prec., 
-ION.] 1. The action of agitating, or state of 
being agitated (see AGITATE v. T 1, 2, 3) 1573. 
2. Mental tossing to and fro; consideration 
15609. +3. Busy scheming -1626. t4. Eng. 
Hist. The action of the 'Agitators' of 1647. 
5. The keeping of an Object before public 
pee by appeals, etc. ; public excitement 
1828. 

1. Motion or a. of the body 1711. The a. of the 
sea MAURY. America has been kept in continual 
a. In strange agitations and surprises DE For. 
2. The business in a. FULLER. 5. The antislavery 
a. 1863. Hence Agita-tional a. 

|| Agitato (adgita-to), a. 
direction : With agitation. 

Agitator ^ (w-dsiteito1). 1647, [- L. 

if ; See AGITATE v., -OR 2.] tl. Eng. 
Hist. An agent (see AGITATE 4): a name for 
the delegates of the private soldiers of the 


Ut.] Mus. A 
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Parliamentary Army 1647-9; in which use 
it varied with ADJUTATOR, a corruption inf, 
by Adjutant, and Adjutor. 2. One who keeps 
up a political agitation 1780. 3. An apparatus 
for shaking 1871. 

1. Those elective tribunes called 4, 
HALLAM. 2. The great a. Daniel O'Connel 
Hence A:gitatorrial a. 

Aglare (üglé*-1), adv. 
In a glare. 

Agleam (ügli-m), adv. 
Gleaming. 


itatorg 
1853, 


1872. [A prep.) 11] 
1870. [A prep. 11,] 


Aglet, ai- (m-glét, d). ME. [= (O)Fr. 
aiguillette, dim. of aiguille needle :- late L, 
acucula pine-needle, dim. of acus needle.) 1, 
The metal tag (or point) of a lace 1440. 2, 
Hence, any metallic tag, pendent, or spangle 
worn as an ornament on the dress 1514; esp, 


an aiguillette 1843. 3. Round whi > Stay-laces 
1882. 4. Herb. A catkin of hazel, eta 1578. 

2. Golden aygulets, that glistred bright SPENSER, 
F. . lii, 26. 4. [The willow] glints his steely 


aglets in the sun LOWELL. 

Comb, a able, ? a doll decked with aglets Tam, 
. li. 80. 

A-glimmer (ügli-moi) adv. 1860. [A 
prep.‘ 11.] In or into a glimmering state, 

Aglitter (agli-tos), adv, 1805. [A prep. 11.) 
In a glitter, 

Aflossal (üglosAl) a. 1870. [f. Gr 
dykwooos (f. d- A- pref. 14 + yidooa tongue) 
+ Al.) Zool. Tongueless. 

Aglow (ügló".), adv. 1817. [A prep.! 11.] 
In a glow of warmth, colour, or excitement, 
The Fletshorn was all a, TYNDALL. A. with 
delight W. BLACK. 

Aglutition (wgl'uti-fon). 1847. [f. A- pref. 
14 + DE)GLUTITION by substitution of prefix.] 
Path, Inability to swallow. 

t Agly’, -ey*, adv. Sc. [A prep.) 11 + GLEY.] 
Asquint, askew. BURNS. 

Agminate (ægminè't), a. 1859. (=L. 
agmen, -min- troop + -ATE*.] Grouped. var: 
A'gminated. 

Agnail (a«gné!l). (OK. angnæġl, corresp. to 
OFris. ongneil, OHG. ungnayel (G. dial. 
anneglen, einnegeln), f. *ang- compressed, 
tight, painful + næġl Nat sb. in the sense of 
“hard excrescence in the flesh*.] t 1. A corn 
on the toe or foot —1783. 2. A painful swelling 
about the toe- or finger-nail 1578. 3. A ‘hang: 
nail’ 1847, 4 

Agname (w-gnéim). 1834. [f. AG- + NAME 
sb., after L. AGNOMEN.] A name in addition 
to the name and surname; a ‘to-name’, & 
sobriquet. 

Agnate (w-gne't), sb. (a.) 1534. [-L. 
agnatus, f. ad AG- + *(g)nalus born; cf. 
ADNATE a.] 1, A descendant by male links 
from the same male ancestor. 2. A descend- 
ant from a common male ancestor 1868. 
3. adj. Related by the father's side 1800; 
Jig. akin 1782. Hence Agnartic a. related on 
the father's side. Agna'tically adv. Agna'- 
tion, descent from a common male ancestor 
through male links only; descent from E 
common male ancestor, opp. to cognation; 
kinship by descent. 

Agnathous (w:znüpos) a. 1879. [f. Gr. d- 
A- pref. 14 + yvádos jaw + -ous.] Phys. Having 
no jaws. 

Agnification (m:gnifiké-[on). rare. 1863. 
It. L. agnus lamb + -FICATION.] The represent- 
ing (of persons) as lambs or sheep. r 

t Agni'tion. 1569. [- L. agnitio, f. agnil-, 
pa. ppl. stem of agnoscere acknowledge, f. 
ad AG- + gnoscere KNOW v.] Recognition, 
acknowledgement —1678. 

Agnize (gnoiz) v. arch. 1535. (f. L. 
agnoscere (see prec.), after cognize, recognize; 
See-IZE.] 1. To recognize (arch.) 1611; tto 
own for, as, etc. —1737. 2. To recognize the 
existence of, confess (arch.) 1543. z 

2. Ido a. A Naturall. . Alacartie, I finde in hard- 
nesse Oth. 1. iii. 232. 

Agnoiology (wgnoiglodsi) 1856. [f. Gr. 


S» ignorance + -Loay.] Philos. The 
philosophy of ignorance. 
Agnoites, -etes (m-gnoioits, -its). 1586. 


[-med.L. agnoelz — Gr. dyvonral, f. dyvoetv 
beignorant.] Eccles. A sect who held that 
Christ was ignorant of some things. Hence 
A’gnoetism. 

|l A&nomen (wgnó*men). 1753. [L., f. ad 
AG-+*(9)nomen name.) Hom. Antiq. A 


AGNOMINATION 


second cognomen or fourth name, occas, 
assumed by the Romans, as Publius Cornelius 
Scipio Africanus; loosely, a ‘to-name’. 

His a. of Bean, or white Scorr. Hence Agno-- 
minal a. rare. ? Obs. Agno'minate v. rare, to 


nickname. ? Obs. 

Agnomination (ggng:mine' fon). Also 
adn-, ann-. 1588. [In sense 2, — L. agnomi- 
natio paronomasia; in sense 1, f. tagnominate 
v. or late and med.L. agnominare give a 
surname to, f. AGNOMEN; see -TION.] 1. The 
giving of an agnomen; the agnomen. rare. 
1775. 2. Rhet. Paronomasia 1588 ; alliteration 
1595. 

Agnostic (vgno:stik), sb. and a. 1870. [f. 
A- pref. 14 + GNosTICc.] One who holds that 
the existence of anything beyond material 
phenomena, e.g. of a First Cause, or of 
noumena, cannot be known; adj. pertaining 
to agnostics or agnosticism. 

The word was suggested by Thomas Henry 
Huxley (1825-95): it has been taken to refer to 
the Unknown God. (ae Oe) of Acts 17: 23. 

Hence Afno'stically adv. Agno'sticism, 
the doctrine of agnostics. 

| A*&nus. late ME, = AGNUS DEI. 

|| Agnus Castus (wgnis ke'8t5s). ME. [L., 
— Gr. dyes, the name of the tree, confused 
with dyvés, whence casíus.] A tree (Vitex 
agnus-castus), called also Chaste-tree and 
Abraham's Balm. 

|| Agnus Dei (w-gnis dioi agnus dé). 
ME. [L., ‘Lamb of God'.] In R.C. Ch. a. A 
part of the mass beginning with the words 
Agnus Dei; also the music set to it. b. A 


figure of a lamb bearing a cross or flag 1629. ` 


C. A cake of wax stamped with such a figure 
and blessed by the Pope 1583. 

t Ago, v. OE. [f. A- pref. 1 + Gov.] Togo 
forth —ME.; to go away -1674. Of time: 
To pass —1550. 

Ago, agone (ăgō™, ázo:n). ME. [pa. pple. 
of prec. used as adj. with noun of time.] 
A. ppl. a. Gone by; past. (Now follows its 
noun.) B. adv. in Long ago: in time long 
gone, long since 1366. 

A. It was ago fif year ME. Drunke..an hour 
agone Twel. N. v. i. 204, B. 80 yore agoo CHAU- 
OER. Dead and gone long ago 1833. 

Agog (gog) adv. 1542. [prob. (w. sub- 
stitution of A prep.) repr. late OFr. en 
gogues, i.e. en in + pl. of gogue merriment, 
pleasantry, of unkn. origin.] In eager ex- 
peetation; on the move, astir. Const. inf., on, 
upon, for, with, about. 

To sette on gogge 1575. A. on mischief TRAPP. 

Agoing; sce A prep. 13 and Go v. 

|| Agon (wegó"n). Pl. (usu.) agones (ügó"-niz). 
1660, [Gr. dydw contest.] Gr. Antiq. A public 
celebration of games, à contest for the prize 
at the games; also fig. 

t A'&onal, -el. 1610.  [perh. — med.L. 
*agonale (= liber agonalis), ult. f. Chr. L. 
agon — Chr. Gr. dyóv martyrdom.) A martyro- 
logy —1695, 

Agone (igen), ppl. a. arch. and poet. = 
AGO. 

Agonic (gonik), a. 1863. [f. Gr. dywvos, 
dydwios (f. d- A- pref. 14 + vovía angle) + -10.] 
Having or making no angle. 

Agonic line: the irregular line passing through 
the two magnetic poles of the earth along which 
the magnetic needle points directly north or 
south ; the line of no magnetic variation. 

Agonistic (wgoni'stik), a. 1648. [- late 
L. agonisticus — Gr. dyeworwós pertaining to 
a contestant (dyoworís); see AGON, -IST, 
-stic.] Pertaining to the ancient Greek 
athletic contests; hence, athletic. 2. Rhet. 
Polemie, combative 1600. 3. Strained, aiming 
at effect 1843. 

2. [Dr. Parr] consumed his power in a. displays 
DE QUINCEY. 3. A. posture-makers CARLYLE. 
var. Agonistical a, (senses 1, 2); whence 
ion eu adv. Hence Agonr'stics [pl. of 
adj. used subst.], the science of athletic combats. 

Agonize (m-gónoiz), v. 1583. [- Fr. agoniser 
or late L. agonizare (after Gr. áywvițeoða).] 
1. To torture 1583; intr. to suffer or writhe 
with agony, to be in the throes of death 1664. 
2. intr. To contend in the arena; to wrestle. 
Usu. fig. 1711. 3. fig. To make convulsive 
efforts for effect 1865. 

1. Where dying victims a. in pain FALCONER. 3. 
To a. after originality 1865. Hence A'gonized 
ppl. a. subjected, to or expressing agony. 
A-goni:zedly adr! A-gonizer. A*gonizing 
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vbl. sb. the action of the vb.; ppl. a. torturing; 
suffering or writhing with agony; in the throes 
of death. A*goni:zingly adv. 

Agonothet(e (ágo"-nópit, -pet). 1626. [- Gr. 
dyawoüérns f. dyiw contest -+ 8érms disposer.] 
A director of the public games of Greece. 
Hence Ago:nothetic a. 

Agony (x-góni. ME. [-(O)Fr. agonie or 
late L. agonia — Gr. dyowía contest, mental 
struggle, f. dyóv contest; see -Y*.] 1. Anguish 
of mind, sore distress, a paroxysm of grief 
ME.; hence, a paroxysm of pleasure 1725. 
2. spec. The mental anguish of Christ in 
Gethsemane ME. 3. The throes or pangs of 
death. (Now rare simply.) 1549. 4. Extreme 
bodily suffering with throes or writhing 1607. 
5. A struggle or contest 1077. 

1. The agony column : the column in a newspaper 
containing distressful advertisements for missing 
relatives, etc. An a, of confusion and despair 
‘Junius’. Agonies of delight POPE. 2. As cried 
Christ ere his a. TENNYSON. 3. Mirth cannot 
moue a soule in agonie L.L.L, v. ii. 807. 5. The 
crisis, or essential a. of the Battle CARLYLE. 

+ A-good, adv. 1536. [f. A prep.! 11 + Goop 
a.] Heartily 1671. 

I made her weep a. Two Gent. Iv. iv. 170. 

|| Agora (w-gorá). 1820. [Gr. dyopá place of 
assembly, market-place.] Gr. Antig. An 
assembly ; hence, the place of assembly, esp. 
the market-place. 

A:gorapho‘bia. 1873. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
dyopá (prec.) -- -PHOBIA.] Path. Morbid dislike 
of public places. 

f A-gorre-blood. 1580. [A prep.': see 
GORE sb.') In or with clotted blood —1009. 

Agouti, -ty (ügiti. Also aguti. 1731. 
[- Fr. agouti or Sp. aguti — Tupi aguti.) A 
genus of rodents of the Guinea-pig family. 

Agrace, obs. var. of AGGRACE v. 

Afraffe (ügre-f) 1707. [-Fr. agrafe, f. 
agrafer to hook.] A hook, which fastens to 
a ring, used as a clasp, 

|| Agraphia (gre-fià) 1871. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. d- A- pref. 14 + -ypaéía writing; see 
-GRAPHY, Cf. Fr. agraphie.] Med. Inability to 
write (a form of brain-disease). 
Agra'phic a. characterized by a. 

Agrarian (ügré?-riün). 1618. [- L. agrarius 
(f. ager, agr- land) + -AN; see -ARY!, -ARIAN.] 
A. adj. 1. Rom. Hist. Relating to the land: 
epithet of a law (Lez agraria) for the division 
of conquered lands. 2. Hence, Connected 
with landed property 17. .; or with cultiva- 
ted land, or its cultivation 1792. 3. Bol. 
Growing wild in the fields 1843. 

2. Agrarian outrage, one originating in discord 
between landlords and tenants. An a. war 1833. 
[Member] of the a. society 1792. 

B. sb. 1. An agrarian law 1656. 2. One in 
favour of a redistribution of the land 1818. 

2. An A. of three hours standing SOUTHEY. 

Agrarianism (igré°-ridniz’m). 1808. [f. 
prec. + -IsM.] 1. The principle of an equal 
division of lands. 2. Political agitation or 
dissension arising from dissatisfaction with 
the existing tenure of the land 1861. 

Agrarianize (ügró?riünoiz) v. 1846. [f. 
as prec. + -IE.] 1. To apportion land by an 
agrarian law. (Mod. Dicts.) 2. To imbue 
with agrarianism 1883. 

+ A’gre, v. [- OFr. agrier, aigrier (cf. mod. 
Fr. aigrir to torment, f. aigre sour; see 
EAGER a.] To vex. CAXTON. 

t Afrea't, adv. 1502. [A prep.! -- GREAT a. 
Cf. Fr. en gros.] In gross; by the lot —1032. 

t Agree’, adv. ME. only. [-(O)Fr. à gré, f. à 
to + gré liking; see GREE sb.*] Kindly, in good 
part. Phr. To take a. 

Agree (ügri) v. ME. [-(O)Fr. agréer :— 
Rom. *aggratare, f. L. ad AG- + gratus 
pleasing, agreeable; cf. GREE sb.*] +1. To 
please —1475; to accept favourably (Fr. prendre 
à gré) -1642. +2. To reconcile, arrange, 
conciliate (persons or things) —1785. Still of 
accounts, etc. To concert —1718. 3. refl. and 
intr. To accede, consent fo, grant. Const. 
inf., to, absol., with cl. ME. 4. intr. (? for 
refl.) To come into accord or harmony; 
esp. to come to terms about the price, ete., to 
contract. ? Obs. Const. wifh. 1489. Also on, 
as to, t of, inf., or with cl. 1523. 5. To bein 
harmony; to have no causes of variance. 
(Simply, or together ; with.) 1548. To concur 
with a person in, as to, that, with an opinion 
1494. 6. Of things : to accord (simply, or with) 


Hence 
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1494; to be consistent, correspond f to, with 

1526. 7. Gram. To be in concord; to take the 

same gender, number, case, or person 1530, 

8. t To be suitable (o -1671; to do well with 

Mes a person) —1697, (of food, climate, etc.) 
1. 

1. The principles to be agreed by all BACON. 2. 
To a. the balance, the items of an account (mod.), 
Whan..this..trewse was agreed LD. BERNERS. 
POPE Il. iv. 186. 3. To a. to make a trial TYNDALL, 
to any couenants SHAKS., that to be law which 
[etc.] 1658, that a thing is 'so (mod.). 4. Did a, for 
à cabinet to give my wife PEPYS. To a. on terms 
of reconciliation FREEMAN, To a. to differ 1810, 
that the matter should stand over (mod.), 5. Two. 
of a trade can ne'er a. GAY. One point in which 
they alla. 'JUNIUS'. 6. At last. .our jarring notes 
a. Tam. Shr. v, ii. 1. The beginning agreeth with the 
ende BARET. 8. She wondered whether the climate 
would a. with her THACKERAY. Hence f Agree" 
sb. agreement. Agree'r, an adherent. Agree'ing 
vbl. sb. a coming into or being in harmony ; ppl. a. 
tconformable to; concurring: Tsuiting; T = 
AGREEINGLY. Agree‘ingly adv. in an agreeing 
manner. Afree'ingness, the quality of agreeing. 

Agreeability (agri:ibi-liti). ME. [In ME., 
-OFr. agreableté, f. agreable; re-formed 
XVIII on AGREEABLE &.; see -ITY, -ILITY.] The 
quality of being agreeable, esp. in disposition. 

‘All. .a. (surely I may make words when at a loss) 
Miss BURNEY. 

Agreeable (agri-iib’l), a.; also agreable. 
ME. [- (O)Fr. agréable, f. agréer ; 866 AGREE V., 
-ABLE.] 1. To one’s liking; pleasant. 2. Hav- 
ing a liking (to); pleased, contented (fo do). 
Now collog. 1467. t3. Agreeing together 
-1601. 4. + Suitable, fitting 1692; + consistent; 
(with) 1783; conformable (unto, to) ME. 5. 
adv. = AGREEABLY 1549. + 6. sb. [sc. person.) 
pl. (sc. things.) Cf. An incapable; ealables. 
—1822. 

1. An a. man—he who agrees with us DISRAELI. 
A. to my likynge CHAUCER. 2. If Ann's a., I say 
ditto THACKERAY. 4. Very a. with your general 
kindness BOSWELL. A. to all experience BAIN, 
5. The Earl entered, a. to the Prince's summons 
Scorr. Hence Agree‘ableness, the quality of 
being a., pleasingness. Agree'ably adv. in a way 
which is pleasing, suitable to, or in conformity 
with ; } correspondingly ; t similarly ; t fittingly. 

Agreed (ügri-d), ppl. a. ME. [f. the vb.] 
+1. Contented; made pleasing. ME. only. 
2. Brought into harmony ; united in feeling. 
or sentiment ME. 3. At one in opinion 1613. 
4. Settled by common consent, Now agreed 
on. 1590. 5. As a rejoinder: Consented to. 
= ‘I agree to the proposal’. 1794. 

2. Can two walke together except they be a. 
Amos 3; 3. 3. Are youall a., Lords ? SHAKS, 4. It. 
stands a. by all voices SHAKS. Your dowry ‘greed 
on Tam. Shr. 11. i. 272. 

Agreement (ágrizmént). ME.  [- OFr. 
agreement agreement, favour (mod. agrément) 
f. agreer; seo AGREE V., -MENT.] 

+ 1. The action of pleasing 1494 ; consenting 
—1483; setting at one, atoning —1577. 2. A com- 
ing into accord; a mutual understanding; a 
covenant, or treaty 1400. 3. Law. A contract 
duly executed and legally binding 1530. 4. 


Accordance in sentiment, action, eto.; 
absence of dissension 1528; mutual con- 
formity of things, affinity ME. 5, Gram. 


Concord; see AGREE v. 7. 6. Usu. pl. Agree- 
able qualities, etc. = Fr. les agrémens. 1092. 

2. Were not of the a. with the King Lp, BERNERS. 
4. You loued better..discorde then agremente 
1548. What a. hath the Temple of God with 
idoles? 2 Cor. 6:16. 6. The charms and Agree- 
ments natural to women DRYDEN. var. f Agree- 
ance. 

tAfrest, a. ME. [-(O)Fr. agreste — L. 
agrestis rustic, f. ager, agr- field.] Belonging 
to the country, wild; rustic, rude —1775. As 
sb. A rustic —1480. Hence t Agre'sted ppl. a. 
countrified. 

Agrestial (ügrestiàl, a. 1607. [f. L. 
agrestis + -AL!; see prec.] Inhabiting the 
fields or open country; wild, uncoüth; spec. 
in Bot. growing wild in cultivated land. vars. 
Afre'stian a. (and sb.) Agre'stic a. 

Agricole (sw-grikó"]) 1050. [—- (O)Fr. agri- 
cole- L. agricola, f. ager, agr- field + -cola 
inhabitant, cultivator] A husbandman. 
vars. f Afri'colist, t A-éricu:ltor. Hence 
Agri‘colous a. 

Agriculture (wgrikp:ltiür, 


-tfə1). 1608. 


[- Fr. agricullure or L. agricultura tillage of 3 


the land; see prec., CULTURE.] The science 
and art of cultivating the cluding the 
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gathering in of the crops and the rearing of 
live stock; farming (in the widest sense), 
spec. Tillage (rare) 1862. 

spec. Not fields for a., but pastures for cattle 
SrANLEY. Hence Agricultural a. of or pertain- 
ing to a. Africu'ituralist, one engaged in a.; 
var. Africu'iturer (pop.). 

Agriculturist (wgrikn-tiürist). 1760. (f. 
prec. + J8T.] At first, A student of the 
science of agriculture; later, A farmer. 

The theoretical a., and the practical farmer 1814. 

t Afrie'f, adv. ME. [A prep.? 13.] In grief. 

To take a.: to take it ill; opp. of to take a-gree, in 


gree. 

Agrimony (egrimoni). [ME. egremoine 
-(O)Fr. aigremoine; later agrimony- L. 
agrimonia, misreading for L. argemonia 
(Pliny, Celsus) — Gr. doyeudwn.] 1. A genus of 
plants (N.O. Rosacewe); esp. A. eupatoria. 
2. A name of other plants; as Hemp A., 
Eupatoria cannabina; Water A., Bidens; 
Wild A., Potentilla anserina 1578. 

Agrin (grin), adv. 1847. [A prep.! 13.] 
Grinning. 

Agriologist (mgriolódgist). 1882. [f. Gr. 
dypwos savage + -LOGY + -IST.] One versed in 
the history and customs of savages. 

tArgriot. 1611. [-OFr. agriote (mod. 
griotte).| A sour kind of cherry. 

T Afri'se,v. [OE. dgrisan, ME. agrise; see 
A- pref. 1; cf. grisly.] 1. To quake —1598; to 
abhor —1408; also impers, —1590; to horrify, 
or be horrified -1647. 

|| Agrodolce (a:grodo:ltfe), a. [It., agrosour, 
dolce sweet) = AIGRE-DOUX. 

|| A*&rom. 1753. [- Gujarati agri.) An 
Indian term for a rough and cracked condi- 
tion of the tongue. 

Agronomic (wgrono:mik), a. 1817. [- Fr. 
agronomique, f. agronome agriculturist + -ique 
10; cl. Gr. dypovóuos meant overseer of 
country districts.] Of or pertaining to 
agronomy. vars. Agrono'mial, Agrono'- 
mical adjs, Hence Agrono'mics [the adj. 
as sb. pl, or coll. sing.], the science of agro- 
nomy. Agro‘nomist, A*gronome (rare), a 
student of agronomics. 

Agronomy (iigro-ndmi). 1814  [-Fr. 
agronomie, f. as prec. + -ie -Y*; see -NOMY.] 
The management of land, rural economy. 

+ Agro'pe, v. ME. only. [f. A- pref. 1.] To 
grope out, search. 

|| Agrostis (agrestis). 1753. [= late L. 
agrostis couch-grass—Gr.  dypwors dog’s- 
tooth grass, f. dypós field.) Hol. A genus of 
grasses known as Bent. 

Agrostography (wgrósto:grüfi). 1753. [f. 
prec. --GRAPHY.] Description of grasses. 
Hence Agro:stogra‘phic, -al a. 

Afrostology (wgróstolódsi). 1847. [f. as 
prec.---L06Y.] "That part of botany which 
treats of grasses, Hence Agro:stolo:gic, -al 
a. Afrosto'logist, one skilled in a, 

tAgro'te, v. ME. only. [perh f. A- pref. 1+ 
grot à particle.] To cram. (Cf. GROUT.) 

Aground (ügrau-nd), adv. ME. [A prep. 
1.) t1. On or to the earth —1562. 2. On or to 
the strand or shallow bottom of any water; 
opp. to afloat 1500. Also fig. 

2. We run ourselves a, Temp. 1. i, 4. Fast a. 
SovrHEY. 

|| Agrypnia (ügri-pniá). 1684. (late L.- Gr. 
dypvmvía,] Med. Sleeplessness. 

Afrypnode (gri-pnó"d), a. 1879. [- Gr. 
dypumibns making sleepless; see prec.) Med. 
Sleop-preventing. 

Afrypnotic (egripnotik), (a.) sb. 1879. 
[7 Fr. agrypnotique, f. as prec., after hyp- 
notique HYPNOTIC.) Med. Anything which 
produces wakefulness. 

Ague (giu). ME. [-(O)Fr. ague:- med. 
L, acuta, sb. use (sc. febris fever) of fem. of L. 
acutus ACUTE a.) f1. An acute fever -1611. 
2. esp. A malarial fever, with paroxysms, 
consisting of a cold, a hot, and a sweating 
stage. (At first esp. of the hot stage, now 
esp. of the cold.) ME. 3. fig. Any fit of shak- 
ing or shivering 1589. 

1. Brennyng Aguwes LANGL. 2. That same A. 
that hath made you leane Jul. Cus. 1. ti. 113. 3. 
"This vain a. of the mind ScoTT. Comb. a.-cake, 
an enlargement of the spleen caused by a.; -drop, 
a solution of potassic arseniate, used for a.; 
-frass, Aletris farinosa; -shake v. to shake as 
with a.; -shell, the Hawk's-Bill; -spell, a charm 
against a.; t-tree, the Sassafras. Hence A'gue 
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v. to affect as with a. (rare). A'gued ppl. a. 
affected as with a. A'guey a. = AGUISH. 

t Agui'lt. [OE. agyllan, f. A- pref. 1+ 
gyltan; see GUILT v.] To sin —1450; to wrong 
—1420; to declare guilty —1530. 

t Aguirse, sb. 1483. [f. GUISE: the pref. 
either for on (cf. A prep.*), or opp. to dis- in 
disguise; cf. ac(c)ord, discord.] 1. Dress, 
array —1647. 2. as v. To array —1598. Hence 
t Agui'sed ppl. a. arrayed. 

Aguish (é'-giwif), a. 1616. [f. AGUE -- -ISH.] 
1. Of the character of, or tending to produce, 
ague 1627. 2. Subject to ague 1616. 3. fig. 
Like an ague; shivering; intermittent 1633. 

1. A low a. fever 1856. A rich a. flat 1850. 3. 
Panies..of the a. or intermittent type 1865. 
Hence A-guishly adv. A:guishness. 

Afu'sh, adv. 1858. [A prep.! 11.] Gushing. 
Agynary (w'dginüri, a. 1879. [-Fr. 
agynaire, f. Gr. d- A- pref. 14 - yv woman; 
see -ARY'.] Bot. Without female organs, as 
some double flowers. var. Agyna-rious. 
Agynic (üdsi-nik), a. 1879. [— Fr. agynique, 
f. as prec. -- -ique -10.] Bot. Having the sta- 
mens non-adherent to the ovary. 

t Agynous, a. 1847. [f. A- pref. 14 + Gr. 
yur}, Woman + -ous.] Bot. Without female 
organs. 

Agyrate (Adgoi*-re't), a. 1847. [f. A- pref. 
14 + GYRATE a.] Bot. Not disposed in whorls 
or circles. 

Ah (a), int. ME. [Earliest form a - OFr. a 
(later and mod. ah); cf. It., Sp. ah, L. d, dh, 
Gr. à, ad, ete.) An exclam. expressing a. 
Sorrow, regret, a vain wish; b. surprise, 
admiration 1826; c. entreaty, appeal, remons- 
trance ME.; d. dislike, contempt, mockery 
ME. ; e. opposition (mod.). 

a. They shall not lament for him, saying Ah my 
brother Jer. 22: 18. So Ah me! (north. eh me/) 
c. Ah, Clifford, murther not this innocent. child 
3 Hen. VI, 1. iii, 8. d. Ah thou that destroyest the 
Temple Mark 15: 29. 

Aha (ühà', &áhà-), int. ME. [AH +HA.] An 
exclam. of t surprise, satisfaction, mockery 
or irom 

Aha, var. HA-HA, sb., a sunk fence. 
tA hall, phr. 1592. [A asin A interj. 3; cf. 
a-hey, ahoy.) = ‘Make room (for a dance)’ 
—1808. 

Ahead (ühe:d) adv. 1628. [A prep. 5.] 
Orig. Naut. Now used fig. in all senses. 1. At 
the head, in advance (of a moving company). 
2. In the direct line of one's motion 1725. 
3. Pointing forward 1596; forward 1762. 4. 
Forward or onward rapidly; headlong; also 
fig. unrestrainedly 1643. 

1. The. . Dolphin gets a. DRYDEN. 2. They saw 
it. right a, De FOE. 3. To fire directly a., or 
astern 1873. 4. Galloping straight a. BROWNING. 
Phr. &o-a-head a.; ahead of: away in front of. 

Aheap (ühi-p) adv. 1827. [A prep.! 11.] 
AII of a heap. 

A-hei'&ht. arch. 1605. (A prep.!5.] Aloft. 
Looke vp a height Lear IV. vi. 58. 

Ahem (ahe-m), inf. 1763. [Lengthened f. 
hem!) An exclam. to attract attention, or 
gain time. 

A-hey (ühé!-), int. 1705. [4 = A interj. 3; 
cf. A HALL, AHOY.] Hey! ho! 

t A-high (ühoi), adv. ME. 
On high —1823; aloud —1489. 

t A-high-lone, adv. phr. 1597. Prob. 
emphatic for alone, i.e. all-one, divided as 
a-lone ; see HIGH adv. 2 —1664. 

Ahi'nd, ahi-nt, adv. and prep. dial. 1768. 
[f. A- pref. 24+ HIND; cf. afore = before.) Be- 
hind. 

1 A-ho'ld, adv. [A prep. 13.) Close to the 
wind, so as to hold or keep to it. Temp. 1. 
i. 52, 

A-ho'rseback. adv. arch. 1490. [A prep. 
1.) On horseback. 

Ahoy’, int. 1751. [A int. + Hoy; cf. A HALL, 
A-HEY.] Naut. A call used in hailing. 

Ahull (üh»-D, adv. 1582. [A prep.!] Naut. 
With sails furled, and the helm lashed alee; 
said of ships in a storm. 

Ahungered (üh»ngoil), ppl. a. arch. 
ME. [prob. repr. a var. of ME. ofhungred, 
OE. ofhyngrod, pa.pple. of ofhyngran, f. of- 
(see A- pref. 3) + hyngran HUNGER v.; cf. 
ANHUNGERED, ENHUNGERED, ATHIRST.] = AN- 
HUNGERED. Also t Ahurngry a. 

PnRRUD adv. 1875. [A prep.! 11.] On the 
unt. 


[A prep.! 5.) 


AIL 


Ai (di). 1693. [- Braz. word repr. the 
animal’s cry; prob. through Fr, ai (thay, 
fhaiit).] Zool. A kind of Sloth (Bradypus 
tridactylus). 

Aiblins, var. of ABLINGS. n 

Aid (éd), v. 1483. [- OFr. aidier (mod. 
aider) :- L. adjutare, frequent. of adjuvare, 
f. ad AD- + juvare help, assist.) 1. To give 
support to; to help, assist, succour. 2. absol, 
and with inf. 1601. 

1. Aide. , with victuals, weapons, money, or ] 
1 Maec. 8:26. 2. Heaven ayding All's 
1v. iv. 12. Hence Ai*dable a. capable of } aiding, 
or being aided. Ai-dance, aid. Aided ppl, a, 
assisted. Ai'der, one who, or that, which, He e 

Aid (éd), sb. 1460. [- OFr. aide (mod. 
aide):— Rom. ‘*adjuta, sb. use of fem. pa. 
pple. of adjuvare ; see prec.] 1. Help, succour, 
relief 1475. 2. Eng. Law. Help in defending: 
an action, legally claimed from some one 
who has a joint interest in the defence 1625, 
3. Anything helpful; esp. in pl. aids and 
appliances 1597. 4. Eng. Hist. A pecuniary — 
grant in aid to the king; later, an exchequer 
loan 1460. 5. A pecuniary contribution by a 
vassal to his lord 1590. 6. Fr. Hist. (pl) 
Customs-dues 1714. 7. An assistant ; pl. auxi- 


3 l. 
vii. 3. 2. To pray in aid: to claim a. A pra 
the appeal for aid. 3. Exercise. „an a. to Phy’ 
1711. 5. Aids, ‘Pur faire fitz chiualer & pur file 
marier' H. SWINBURNE. 6. Court of Aids: the 
Court that supervised the customs-dues, Hence 
Ai'dful a. full of aid, helpful. Ai'dless a. T use- 
less; unassisted. 

Aidant (é'-dant), a. 1475. [- OFr. atant, 

aidant, pres. pple. of aider AID v.; see -ANT.] 
Assisting 1483. As sb. rare. A helper 1475. 
Aide, short for AIDE-DE-CAMP. 
|| Aide-de-camp (ed-da-kan, é'-d-de-kem). 
Pl. aides-de-camp. 1670. [Fr., lit. ‘camp 
adjutant’.) Mil. An officer who assists a 
general in the field, by conveying his orders, 
procuring him intelligence, ete. 
t Aiel. Also ayle, ayel, etc. ME. [7 OFM 
aiel, (also mod.) aïeul := Rom. *aviolus, dim. 
of L. avus grandfather.) A grandfather 
-1502. 

Writ of Aile, Ayle, Ayel 
where a stranger had dispossessed the heir of lan 
of which his grandfather died seised. 

Aiger, obs. f. EAGER sb. tidal bore. 
Aiglet, obs. f. T. 
Aiglette, obs. f. EAGL 
Aigre, obs. f. EAGER a. sour. 
|| Aigre-doux, -ce, a. 1523. [Fr.] Mixed 
of sweet and sour. 

Aigrette ('grét). 1045. [Fr.; see EGRET] 
1. The Lesser White Heron; see EGRET 1846. 
2. A tuft of feathers, like an Egret's; a spray 
of gems, etc., worn on the head 1645. 3, In 
Science applied to the pappus of the Dande- 
lion, ete.; the tufts on the heads of insects, 
of light from behind the moon in 
solar eclipses 1810. 

tl Aigue-marine. 1765. [Fr., f. OFr. aigue. 
(i= L. aqua water) + marin, -e of the sea; see 


Ael (Law): one which 


AQUAMARINE.] AQUAMARINE. 
Aiguille (Zigwil, -wil). 1816. |- Fr. aiguille 
needle; cf. AGLET.] A slender, sharply 


pointed peak; esp. those of the Alps. Hence 
Ai:guille'sque a. shaped like an a. 

Aiguillette ile-t). 1816. [7 Fr. 
aiguillette; see = Acier, Hence 
Ai:guille'tted a. 
Aik, aiken, obs. north. f. OAK, OAKEN. 
Aikinite (@-kinoit), 1837. |f. A. Aikin 
+ 41721 2b.) Min. A sulpharsenite ores 
crystallizing in the orthorhombic system. 

Ail (D), v. [OE. eglan, eglian, f. eġle trouble- 
some, rel to Goth. agis disgraceful, afl 
oppression, usagljan oppress.) t1. trans. 
To afflict (rare) ME. 2. impers. To trouble, 
affect unusually. (Now only in interrog., rel, 
and indef. sentences.) OE. t3. To hinder 
—1563. 4. inir. To be ill ME.: or t in trouble 
-1817. 


disorder. 
Ail (Zl), sb.* ME. [In mod. use f. AIL vd 
Trouble; ailment. 


AIL 


t Ail, sb." [OE, edt, cogn. w. G, dial, egel, 
agel.) The awn of Darley, è » -1787. 

| Allanto, ailantus (Av nto, -tós), 1845. 
(f. A ylanto, Treo of the god», the Amboyna 
name; whenoe mod, L, Ailantus, corrupted in 
Eng. to Ailanthus, after. Gr, dros.) Hot, An 
East Indian tree (N.O. Simarubacew), grown 
to 8. Europe for shade, and for its leaves, tho 
favourite food of a species of silkworm. 
Erron., called ‘Japan Varnish’. Hence 
Aila'ntery, agrove of a. troes, Aila'nthic a. 
Chem. of or belonging to the A., as ailanthic 
acid, Aila'ntine, improp. ailanthine a. of 
or belonging to the A., or the A. silkworm; 
sb. silk from the A. silkworm (Bombys 
eynthía). 

Ailette (cet). 1440. [= Fr. ailette, dim. of 
aile wing t= L. ala.) A steel plate worn by 
men-at-arms on their shoulders, whence the 
mod. epaulette, 

Aim (dm), v. [ME, ame, later aime, partly 
~ OF. amer, dial. var. of esmer i= L. wati- 
mare (see ESTIMATE v.) ; partly — OFr, ac(s)mer 
. *adwstimare,] t1. To esteem; to 
reckon; to guess -1002; to plan —1604. 2. 
intr, To caloulate or direct one's course, to 
attain; fig. to endeavour earnestly, Const, 
al; dat, inf. ; occus. for, perh. after make for. 
ME, 3. intr, To calculate the direction of 
anything about to be launched (at an object), 
as à missile, a blow, oto. ; fig. to try to hit, or 
obtain. Const, at, ME. 4, trans, To direct 
(a missile, or blow); esp. to direct with the 
eye, or point a gun, ete, (al); fig. to direct any 
proceeding against 1673. 5, absol. To take 
alm; to form designs 1588, 

2. A. for the Steople Guide Eng. Lakes, 3. A. athla 
breast Pork, 4 Mrs, Bull aimed a knife at John 
ARDUTHNOT, B. I alme a Mile beyond the Moone 
Tit, A. 1v. lll, 65. Hence Aimed ppl. testi- 
mated ; directed at a mark, ete, Alme: 

Aim (äm), 9. It. preo.) t1, Conjecture 
-1025; course, direction ~1679, 2. The act of 
aiming ME, Also fig. 3. A mark or butt 
Eas. in pu sonso) -1032; fig. an object, 


purpose 1 

1, Aimes i 'ghesses JEWEL, 2. A certaine alme 
he tooke Ata faire Vestall Mids, N. 1.1. 157. | To 
give aim: to guide by informing of the result of 
a preceding shot. f To ery aim: to encourage 
archers by cr; p out *Aím/" Free from. selfish 
A. WESLEY, he aym of Punishment is not a 
revenge, but terrour Hopes, Hence Al*mful a, 
full of purpose ; whence Al*mfully adr. Almless 
a. purposelesa ; whence Almlessly adr, Alm- 
lessness. 

Ain't (nt), 1778. Later variant of AN'T, 
now Illiterate or dial. 

Air (92). ME, [In branch I =(0)Fr, air = L. 
aer ~ Gr, dip; In branch LI = Fr, air (XVI), prob, 
repr. OFr, aire place, sito, disposition i= L. 
ager, agr-, infi. by L. area ARBA (soo ARRIE); 
branch ITI repr. It, aria (see ARIA).] I. Atmos« 
pheric air, 1, The gaseous substance which 
envelopa the earth, and ja breathed by all 
land animals; one of the four elementa of the 
ancienta, now known to be a mechanical 
mixture of oxygen and nitrogen, carbonio 
acid gas, and traces of other substances as 
contaminations MK. Also fig. t2. Any 
aoriform body, as a gas, à vapour -1819, 3, 
The whole body of alr surrounding, or (pop.) 
above the earth ME. Also fig. 4. A special 
state of the atmosphere, as night air, eto. 
1470; cap. fresh air ME.; miasma ME.; 
toMuvium, odour ME. 
a breeze, current, or draught 1535. 
Breath; fig. popular applause 1821. 17. 
Hence, inspiration, whispers -1060. 8, fig. 
(Cf. 8 and 5.) Public exposure, publicity 


shall carry the voyce Beeles. 10:20, An open alr 
meeting (mod.), Tn the air: 1. a, In men's minds 
Tywhere abroad ; ur E Hj 


Mil. Protruded into the open cou 


flank unprotected. 3. To build (enstles) wh tn the air: 
to form unsubstantial proj The cold 

a. 1649; one's native Pi 

Abroad to take the a. MANSINGER. Foul 


ing conles by . 1607. 
. Bring with thee ayres from Heaven or blasts 
from Hell Hami. 1. iv. 41. In the a. of the door 
1888. B. To take air: to ‘get wind’. the 
Gentes bake ayre wet, N: nr. fy, 144. 
Ls , appearance. 1, Outward ap- 
pearance, look, style 1596. 2. Of a person: 
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Mien, gesture, manner (arch.) 1509; t mood 
1728, 3. An affected appearance 1600, t 4, 
Lade. ~1816. 

1, Soest thou not the a: ve of tbe Court in these 
enfoldingst Wint. T. 1V. (3 766, Pipes. ofa 
secret Pore, of a paradox ons 2. Her a,, if 
her words BYRoN, With a decisive a, BUTLER. 
3. Taking the a. of a supercilious mentor Gro, 
Euior. To give oneself alm FIELDING, 

HI. In music (* musical mode]. 1. Con- 
nected sucoemion of musical sounds; song- 
like music, melody 1590, 2. coner. A piece of 
musie to be sung or played a a ‘solo’, with 
or without a distinct harmonized accompani- 
ment; a melody 1604; ta sprightly tuno or 
song -1789. 3. The predominant part of 
& harmonized composition, In part-musie usu, 
the soprano part 1819. t 4. A part soni 1507. 

Any ayre of musicke Mere) J. 76. 

ball, a ball infia: y 
arrangement for drying chemical sul 
-bed, one with a mattress Inflated with 
A. ; *bladder, (1) à sac filled with a. in an animal 
or plant; also, a vesicle in glass, ete. ; (2) the 
swimming-bladder of fishes; -bone, a bone for 
the reception of a., as in birds; «box, (1) the 
alr-chamber of a fite-engine or life-boat; (2) è 
square wooden tube used in — to conve: 
Into the face of a single drift; -br: 
by condi «brick, on 
muni casing, the casing enclos- 

the base of a steamer ch mn to keep heat 

the deck ; ~castle, a visionary pres ject; «cavity, 
an interorllilar space in v in water- Xi nts; 
small cavity fil 
the ramifications of th 
cavities In plants ; mr (1) sy envi ity filled 
with a, In an animal or plan ) in à pump, ete,, 
a receptacle containing a., which, when com- 
pi , maintains a constant pressure upon the 
Water; an air-vessel; whence -chambered a. 
*COCk, a stop-cock to let a. out or in 
one inflated with a.; -drain, a cove 
round a foundation to prevent di 
passa, for a., exp. to the air-blai 
"engine, one actuated by heated 


projecting balls, ete., by mia] ham. 
mer, one moved by Compressed a a.i “head, » ng, 
a Me passage in a mine, driven parallc wi! 
te-road, to carry a. for ventilation ; -holder, 
EU. ight vessel or receiver ; hole, one to admit 

. a breathing-place in the lee, in rapid 
the cavities in a metal casting, produced. 
jacket, one with air-tight lining, to give 
ney in water, when Inflated; -líne, (a) a 
(b) a line of aircraft; -monger, a 
Vialonry projector ; ilow (we -cushlon); 
of the bronchial tubes; a ventilating 
pe; t, an epiphyte, which has roots un- 
connected with the ground; -polse, an instru- 

port', a porsaan in à ship 
for ventilation ; «| » A machine for exhausting 
the a, out of a vessel if the strokes of a piston; 
"root, the root of an ej yte, which hangs ina; 
-sac (^ cell); -scuttle (= -port'): 
straight passa, , vertical, 
Into a mine or tunnel 
one whieh heat 
and ita casing; -thermometer, one measuring 
temperature by the expansion of a column of a.; 
-thrends, those of the gomamer spider seen 
floating in the a, ir a, impermeable to a. 
1760; whence ade. ; -trap, one for pros 
venting the esea| 1 fouls Tom sewer, ete. 

b. In comb, relating to flying machines of avia» 
tion, as abase, + Aline, 
stiebnens ^ force, that part 
m great Britain, Royal Alr Force, 
abbrev. R.A.F.) which consista of officers and 


Pior admitting a. 


a place containing an aerodrome at which fying 
machines start on of land from their voy 
-station; a. raid, a raiding attack by aircraft 
upon an enemy; -worthy a., in fit condition to 
travel through the 

Hence Af a, void of alt; stuffy ; still, 

Air (64), v. 1530, [f. proc.) 1, frans, To 
expose to the open air; to ventilate, 2. To 
expose to heat, dry or warm at the fire 1610, 
3. refl. To expose oneself to the fresh alr 1611. 
Also intr, (arch.) 1683. 4. fig. To wear openly; 
and hence, to show off 1611, Also reff, and 
intr, 1670. 

1. To a. doublet and cloak SCOTT, à room 1861, 
2. Air'd at the fire 1759. 3. To a. Lien in m; 
native fields Lawn. 4. I begge. leave 

] Cymb. Ti. iv. 08. 


ventilated, or dried by heat; In . having an 
alr (said of breath, manner, mien, tune), Al-rer, 
one who or that which airs ; spec. a frame for. 

clothes. Al'ring ròl. sb. the action of Am v. 1, 2; 


AITCH-BONE 


to o Qf driyo to tab the air y extre 


pen alr, 
r (62), Se. dr), “adv. [Be. form of Exi] 
t Formerly ; early. 
Air day or late day BCOTT. 
Air(e, Bc. f. EYRE, a cireuit court, 
tA loo'n. It Am ab, + Bate 
100X ; cf, G, luftballon, Fr. ballon aérostatique., } 
1907. 


^ BALLOON, 
Aircraft (ó"a)kraft), (Onart 8.) 
Flying machines collectively, 
1581, [= OFr, aire i= L, ara 
2. 


t Aire, sb. ME. (See Amun.) Early f. 
ane 1706, Hence f Aire v. to build an 
norio, 

Airedale (6dél. A district in the W, 
Riding of Yorkshire; A. terrier, & breed of 
large rough-haired dogs. 

Airily (6 rill), adv, 1706, (f, AIRY a. + -LY*.] 
In an airy manner; thinly, lightly; with ight 
hearts, gaily; jauntily, So Ai'riness. 

Airman (6*-1mibn), 1910, [f Att + MAN sb., 
after seaman.) The pilot of an aeroplane or 
airship. So Airwoman, So Ai'rmanship 
{after seamanship) 1864, 

Airplane (é*aplé'n) 1907, [alt. of ARRO- 
PLANE, after AIR ab.) = ARROPLANE 2. 

Airship (@-afip). 1888. [f. Am ab. + SHIP 
sb.*, after G. luflschiff.] A dirigible motor- 
driven balloon, usu, cigar-shaped. 

Airt (at, Se, ért), ab, 1470, (= Gael. aird, 
ard (= Olr. aird, Ir. ard) height, top, quarter 
of the compass.) A quarter of the compass; 
a direction. Hence Airt v. to guide. 

Aivr-verssel, 1670, [f. AIR sb. + VESSEL; 
ef. Fr. vaisseau aérien,) 1, Nat, Hist. Any 
vessel used for containing air; esp. the 
trachem of insecta, and the spiral vessels in 
plants. 2. Hydraul, = AIR-CHAMWER, 1819, 

ETN (rawe). 1860, [f. AIR ab, + WAY 
A passage for air, esp, one for ventila» 
tion amine, 2. Tho route of a service of 
aeroplanes or airships 1008, 

Airy (^ri), a. ME, [f. Am ab. ¢-¥'.) L Of 
the atmosphere. 1, fAtmospherio, aerial 
71677; performed in the air 1624; placed high 
in the air, lofty; henoe, heavenly (poet,) 1590, 
2, Exposed to the alr; breezy 1596, 

1, The a, voyage 1878, The aery Mountain DEN- 
HAM, A. brows MARLOWE, 2, A more a, mode of 
life JOHNSON. 

Il, Of the substance. 1, Composed of air, 
alr-like, immaterial M ight or buoyant aa 
air 1508; elastic 1042; sprightly 1644; delicate 
tion 1770, 2. Unsubstantial as air; 
1590; superficial, flippant 1508; 
visionary 1667, 1 3. Assuming aira 1000; of a 
good air -1609, 

1, Thin a. shapes ADDISON. From her a. tread 
SCOTT. A. Songs and Galiards 1074. The fancy of 
Spenser; and, the a, dream that h pavers over it 

ATLITT. 2. A. nothings Mids, N. v. i. 10. An 
ayrie, and meere borrow'd thing B. Jom. Ana. 
metaphysician BURKE. 

Airy, obs. and dial. f. ARRA. 

Aisle (oil). (ME. ele - OFr. ele (mod, aile) 
t=L, ala wing; in Eng., through confusion 
with ile, dele inland, spelt de (Xv-xvim), dale 
(xvi-xvim) and finally (after Fr, aile) aisle 
(xvm-).] 1, A wing or lateral division of a 
church ; the part on either side of the nave, 
usm, divided from it by a row of pillars. Also 
fig. 1 2. Cross aisle : n transept 1772, 3. Alno, 
a. Any division of a church 1702; b. (quasi 
ALLEY) A passage in a church between the 
rows of pows or seats 1731, 

iles extend Pore. A double iste Ray, As 
the solemn alle 1782. fig, Aisles of the 
forest KS of the pine B, TAYLOR. 3. b. ' Aísle 
[to be written e .] The walks in a church or 
uire" JOHNSON, Hence led adj. 
. placed in an à. Alsie- 
Jess a. unfurnished with aisles, 
(e't). (OK, tOdap, igiejop, To(e)b, ME. 
wet, eit, later ait, eyot. Ult. f. ied ISLAND + 
dim. suffix -ap. Final ¢ perh. due to AFr. 
influence.) An islet or small isle; esp. one in 
a river. 

Ait’, aitt, 8c. and north. = Oar, 

Aitch (the letter); see Acne 9." and H, 

Aitch-bone (é'-t{b0":n), ME. [orig. nache-, 
nage-bone — OFr. nache, nage, pl. nachea t= 
late L. naticas, acc. pl. of naticm, f. L. natis 
buttock. For loss of n- cf. ADDER.) The bone 
of the rump, or the cut of beef lying over it. 


Ait 

Aitiology, obs. var. of ZETIOLOGY. 

Ajar (üdgà-), adv." ME. [f. A prep. 
11 4- char CHARE sb.!] On the turn, slightly 
opened, as à door. Erron. at jar. 

"The dim lattice is a, SCOTT. 

Ajar, adv.* 1553. [f. A prep.* 11 + JAR sb. ; 
reduction of earlier at (a) jar.] In a jarring 
state, out of harmony. 

A. with the world HAWTHORNE. 

Ajee (àdsi-), adv. Sc. and dial. Also agee. 
1733. [f. A prep.’ 11 + JEE sb.] Aside; (of a 
gate) ajar. Also fig. 

Ajog (üdso:g), adv. 1879. [A prep.! 11.) On 
the jog. 

Ajoint (ádsoi-nt), adv. 1840. [f. A prep.* 
11 + JomwT sb.) a. On a joint or pivot. b. 
Jointed, supple. 

Ake, earlier and better f. ACHE v. 
f Akehorne, obs. var. of ACORN. 


Aker, obs. f. ACRE; var. of ACKER, tidal 
bore. 

Aketon, -toun, obs. vars. of ACTON, 
HAQUETON. 


Akimbo (ükimbo*) adv. [Late ME. in 
kenebowe, later (by assimilation to A prep.!), 
a or on kenbow, a kembo, akimbo, prob. - ON. 
phr. *í keng boginn ‘bent in a curve’ (cf. 
kengboginn crooked); see Bow v.'] The 
hand resting on the hips, and the elbow 
turned outwards, 

With his arm a, 1727, Both arms a. BROWNING. 

Akin (iiki-n). 1558, (f. A prep.* + KiN.] A. 
adv. 1, Of kin, by way of blood relationship. 
2. Of things: Of nature or character, in 
character 1633, See also KIN 3 b. 

2. To love, Fear's neare akinne P. FLETCHER. 

B. adj. (Only as pred. or compl.) 1. Of the 
same kin; related by blood 1586. 2. Of 
things: Allied in character, etc. 1603. 

1. A. to the royal family 1839 2. The sensation 
m a. to giddiness TYNDALL, Hence f Aki*nd a. 

|| Akinesia(wkini-siÁ). 1878. [— Gr. dkwnola 
quiescence f. d- A- pref. 14 + xinos motion.) 
Phys. Paralysis of the motor nerves. Also 
Akinesis, Hence Akine'sic a. 

Akmite (m'kmoit). 1837. (f. Gr. d«uj point 
+ ITE? 2b.] Min. A bisilicate of the Amphi- 
bole group. 

Aknee (ini), adv. ME. [OE. on cneowe; 
see A prep.', KNEE.) On one's knee or knees. 

Aknow, obs. f. ACKNOW v. 

Akre, obs. or dial. var. of Acomw, due to 
taking akern as pl. 

Al, obs. f. ALL, retained in comp. in albeit, 
almighty, etc. 

Al-, pref.! = L. ad- bef. l, OFr. a-, refash. 
later after L. as al-. Occas. for a- (not = L. 
al-), as in a(Dlay. 

Aai pref.*, the Arab. article, as in alcohol, 

eto. 
-al, suffix’, of adjs. and sbs. 1. adj. repr. 
L. -alis = ‘of the kind of, pertaining to’. In 
Eng. -al is suffixed to any L. sb., as in bas-al, 
etc.; to Gr. sbs., as in baptismal, etc.; to L. 
adjs. in -eus, -ius, -wus, -rnus, -is, and Gr. 
adjs. in -«ós, -oaðńs, as comical, E 
2. sb. Adjs. in -al- used subst. in L. have been 
adopted in Eng.; and OFr. -aille, -ail, -al, f. 
L. -alia (neut. pl.) became an Eng. formative 
of nouns of action, as in AFr. arrivaille 
arrival. 

-al, suffiz* (= alcohol or aldehyde), as in 
chloral, ethal, ural, veronal. 

| A la (ala). 1646. [Fr. à la (sc. mode).] 
After the (specifled) manner, method, orstyle, 
88 à la francaise; hence à la Reine (= à la 
mode de la Reine), etc. 

|| Ala (là). Pl. alae (Z-H). 1755. [L. ala 
wing, arm-pit, side apartment.] 1. Any 
wing-like process; esp. (Phys. a lateral 
cartilage of the nose; (Bot.) t an axil; a side 
petal of a papilionaceous corolla 1794. 2. 
Arch. A side apartment of a Roman house. 
Cf. AISLE. 1832. 

t Alaba‘ndine. ME. [- med.L. alabandina 
(8c. gemma), f. Alabanda in Caria. See AL- 
MANDINE.] 1. = ALMANDINE —1656. 2. = next. 

Alabandite (mwlübm-ndeit) [f. as prec. 
+ TE! 2b.] Min. A native iron-black sub- 
metallie sulphide of manganese, called also 
manganblende. DANA. 

Alabarch (e-libaik). 1727. [-dissim. f. 
L. arabarches (Juvenal) — Gr. dpaßápxns, also 
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dAaBápyms.] Title of the chief magistrate of 
the Jews at Alexandria under the Ptolemies. 

Alabaster (w-lüba:stoz, m:lüba-sto). ME, 
[- OFr. alabastre (mod. albâtre) — L. alabaster, 
"irum — Gr. dàáBacros, -tpos, prob. of foreign 
origin. 1. A term for sulphate of lime or 
gypsum, occurring white, yellow, red, or 
clouded (Modern or Gypseous A.) ; also for the 
varieties of stalagmitic carbonate of lime used 
by the ancients (Oriental or Calcareous A.). 
2. A box for unguents, made of alabaster ME. 
13. A liquid measure — half the sextary. 4. 
adj. (sb. as attrib.) Of or like alabaster 1526. 

1. Like his Grandsire cut in Alablaster Merch. V. 
L i 84. 4. An a. boxe of precious oyntment 
TINDALE. Babes" innocent arms SHAKS. vars. 
Alabla'ster (16—17th c.), | Alabastri-tes. Hence 
Alaba'strine a, of or like a. 

llAlaba'strum. 1700. [L., = pointed form 
of rose-bud (Pliny), transf. use of alabaster 
Aine) casket for perfumes.] Bot. A flower- 

ud. 

Alablaster, obs. f. ALABASTER and AR- 
BLASTER. 

|| A la carte (mlakiit, Fr. alakart). 1826. 
(Fr. = by the card.] Said of meals ordered 
by separate items : opp. to TABLE D'HOTE. 

Alack (ülm-k), int. 1480. (f. A int. + Lack 
sb.*, after Aras.) An exclam. of pity or 
Shame; hence of regret or surprise. arch., 
poet., or dial. 

A.! our friend is gone TENNYSON. Alack the 
day! alack-a-day: shame to, woe worth, the 
day! Aphet. lack-a-day, of surprise only. 

Ala'ck, adv. rare, 1528. [A prep.! 11 + 
LACK sb.'] Lacking -1587. 

t Ala'crious, a. 1602. [f. L. alacris, var. of 
alacer (see foll.) + -0v8; cf. hilarious.) Lively. 
Hence f Ala'criously adv. t Ala'crious- 
ness. var. Ala'critous (rare). 

Alacrity (üle-kriti). 1510. [-L. alacritas, 
f. alacer, alacr- brisk; see -ITY.) Cheerful 
readiness, promptitude, liveliness, sprightli- 
ness, 

"That meruelouse alacritee languished MORE. A. 
of spirit Rich. III, v. iii. 73, [of] Visage STEELE. 
Grateful a. Scorr. 

|| Alala*. 1075. [Dor. Gr. dàaA loud shout, 
war-cry.) A Greek battle-cry. HOBBES. 


Ala'lia. 1878. [Gr. dàoMa f. d- A- pref. 
14 + AoXMa talking, speech.) Med. Loss of 
Speech. 


Alalite (w-liloit). [f. Ala, in Tyrol + 
-LITE.] A Malacolite or Diopside. DANA. 

|i Alameda (alámé-dà). 1843. [Sp.] A public 
walk, shaded with trees. 

ft Alami're. 1528. [f. a, la, mi, re, names of 
musical notes.] Mus. The lowest tone but 
one in Aretine's scale 1760. 

Alamoda’lity. 1753. [- mod.L. alamoda- 
litas, f. foll. ; see -ALmY.] The quality of being 
à la mode. 

A.—a good and pregnant word SOUTHEY. 

Alamode, |à la mode (wümó"d, Fr. 
alamo-d). 1649. [Fr. à la mode according to 
the manner or fashion; cf. MODE.) 1. phr. In 
the fashion. 2. as adj. Fashionable 1650. f3. 
subst. A fashion or mood —1683. 4. A thin 
light glossy black silk 1676. 

2. A. silk; see 4. A. apu scraps of beef boiled 
down into a stew. 4. The alamodes of Lyons 
MACAULAY. 

Alamort, || à la mort (elim@-at, Fr. ala- 
mó'r) 1592. [- Fr. à la mort to (the) death; 
see AMORT.] 1. adv. To the death. 2. adj. 
Sick to death ; dispirited. 

2. What sweeting all-mort ? T'am. Shr. 1v. iii. 36. 

t Alan. ME. [- OFr. alan, alant, = med.L. 
alanus.] A wolf-hound. CHAUCER. 

Aland (üle-nd) adv. ME. [A prep.!] tIn 
iod sed —1568; ashore (arch.); to the land 


Alanine (æ-lănəin). 1863. [f. AL(DEHYDE) 
+ -INE‘, the -an- inserted for euphony.) 1. 
The ‘acid’ monamide C,H,NO,, derived from 
lactic acid by replacement of the alcoholic 
hydroxyl by NH,. 2. (in pL) A name for 
the group of acid amides, derived from the 
lactic series. 

Alantin. 1847. [f. G. alant elecampane + 

INULIN. 


-IN'.] Chem. = ? 

a. 1839. [— L. alaris f. ala 
wing; see -AR'.] 1. Of or belonging to wings 
1847; wing-shaped 1839. 2. Bot. and Phys. 
Axillary 1858. 


ALBACORE 


t Ala'rge, v. ME. [- OFr. alargier, ~ir f, à 
i= L. ad + large LARGE a.] To increase -1560, 
Also intr. (OFr. s'alargir.) 

Alarm (üli-un), sb. Also alarum (now 
pronounced lé-1om, flw-rom). ME, [= 
(O)Fr. alarme-It. allarme, al arme. 
arms!'] I. As a phrase. t 1, int, An exclam. 
= ‘To arms’ —1600. t2. quasi-sb. The call to 
arms, by crying alarme! or otherwise. With 
ery, sound, etc. —1594. 

1, Crying al'arme, help HOLLAND. 2. Strike 
alarum, drummes SHAKS. 

II. As sb. with pl. 1. A call to arms 1548; 
news of approaching hostility 1812, 2. A 
sound to warn of danger, or to arouse; esp. 
a sudden peal rung out by a tocsin, or a 
chime by a clock 1592. Also fig. 3. The 
mechanism which sounds the a.; also fig. 
Usu. alarum. 1580. 4. A warning of danger 
of any kind 1591. 5. Fencing. A step or 
stamp made on the ground with the advane- 
ing foot 1579. 6. A din (arch.) 1523. t 7, A 
sudden attack; a surprise —1081. 8. A state 
of excitement caused by danger apprehended 
1587. 

1. The. .scouts Bring swift alarums ii 
2. An alarum against Usu: 

-benevolence took the ala 
thea, 6. This alarum in the 
blanket in th’ Alarum of feare 
m, ii. 532 
Comb, : 


nts KEATS, 8. A 
aught vp Haml. 


r(u)m-bell, one rung as a signal of 
danger; a tei m-clock, -watch, one 
which rings loudly at amy pre-appointed hour; 
alar(u)m-gauge, an appliance to give warniny 

of a dangerous pressure of steam or deficiency ol 

water In a boiler; a.-gun, -cannon, one fired to 
give a. ; -post, a post appointed for cach regiment 
to march to in case of an a.; -word, a watchword, 
Hence Ala‘rmism, the profession or practice of 
the alarmist. Ala‘rmist, a panic-monger. 

Alarm (ilm), v. 1590. [f. prec.] f 1. To 
call to arms —1718; to rouse to action —1708. 
2. To arouse to a sense of danger, to put on 
the alert 1651. 3. To keep in excitement 
1661. 4. To excite with sudden fear or 
apprehension of danger 1653, 

2. For the purpose of alarming the guards 
MACAULAY, 4. I am alarmed at the aspect of 
affairs 1888. Hence Ala'rmable a, liable to be 
alarmed, Ala‘rmed ppl, a. aroused, on the watch; 
disturbed. Ala'rmedly adr. Alarming ppl. d. 
disturbing with apprehension of danger. Ala*rm- 
ingly adv, 

Alarum, var. of ALARM, now only poet., 
or in senses of sb, II, 2, 3. 

Alary (é'-Jari), a. 1658. [-L. alarius (also 
alaris) f. ala wing.] Of or pertaining to wings 
or ale. 

Alas (üla:s), inf. ME. [-OFr. a las(se), 
helas (mod. hélas) = ‘ah! weary (that I am)! 
=a AH + las(se) :- L. lassus weary.) An 
exclam. of unhappiness, sorrow, pity, ete. 

Alas the heauy day Oth. Iv. ii. 42. 

|| Alastor (@la-stds). rare. 1810. [Gr. 
dÀdorup avenging deity, f. d- A- pref. 14 + 
Aacr-, f. Ande forget.) A relentless spirit; 
a Nemesis. x 

Alate (Glé'-t), adv. arch. ME. (A prep. 
Of late. 

Alate (é'-le't), a. 1668. [- L. alatus winged 
t. ala wing; see -ATE*.] Having wings Or 
wing-like appendages. var. A-lated a. 

Alatern(us (elites). 1007. [- L. ala- 
ternus; cf. Fr. alaterne.] Bot. An evergreen 
shrub (Rhamnus alaternus) of the genus 
Rhamnacez or Buckthorns. 

Alation (e'lé-fan). [f. L. ala wing + -ATION, 
after foliation; cf. Fr. alation.| A winged 
condition; the mode in which the wings of 
insects are disposed. 

Alaunt, var. of ALAN. 

+ Alay’, v. 1508. [Origin unkn.] 
art: To carve (a pheasant). 

Alb (ælb). (OE. albe — eccl. L. alba, subst. 
use of L. albus white.) A tunic of white cloth, 
reaching to the feet, and enveloping the 
person; worn by priests in religious cere- 
monies, and occ. by consecrated kings. 

[Sigismund] was buryed in his regall a. 1606. 

Albacore (w-IbükQez). 1579. [- Pg. albacor, 
-ora, f. Arab. al AL-* + bakr young camel or 
bakür premature, precocious.) A fish; prop- 
a large species of Tunny (Thynnus), found in 
the Atlantic; also loosely, of other species- 
var. Albicore (Fr.). 


Term of 


ALBAN 


Alban (w-Ibán). 1863. [f. L. albus white 
+ -AN.] A white crystalline resinous sub- 
stance extracted from gutta-percha on treat- 
ment with alcohol, etc. 

Albata (Plbé-t&). 1848. [- L. albata, fem. 
of albatus clothed in white, f. albus white; 


cf. -ATE*.] A white metallic composition ; 
German silver. 
tAlba'tion. 1612. [-med.L. albatio, f. 


late L. albare make white, f. albus white. 
See -ATION.] 1. Alchem. = ALBIFICATION. 2. 
Dusting ;? orig. with a white powder 1612. 

Albatross (w-Ibátros) 1681. [app. alt., by 
assoc. w. L. albus white, of t alcatras 
pelican, gannet, sea-mew, frigate-bird —Sp., 
Pg. alcatraz, var. of Pg. alcatruz, orig. bucket, 
corresp. to Sp. alcaduz, arcaduz — Arab. alkddiis 
the pitcher, f. al AL-* + kddüs — Gr. «déos 
jar. See ALCATRAS.] +1. The Frigate-bird, 
= ALCATRAS 2. —1753. 2. A family of birds 
allied to the Petrels (Order T'ubinares), 
inhabiting the Pacific and Southern Oceans. 
The great Albatross, Diomedea exulans, is the 
largest of sea-birds. 

Albe. 1097. [Anglicized form of ALBUM.] 
Hom. Antig. A register. 

tAlbe', conj. late ME. [= all be, contr. of 
all be it ALBEI.] Also al be, allbe, all be. 
= ALBEIT, —1825. 

Albedo (ělbī-do). 1859. [- eccl. L. albedo 
whiteness f. L. albus white.] Whiteness; 
spec. in Astr. The proportion of the solar 
light incident upon an element of the surface 
of a planet, which is again reflected from it. 

Albeit (ğlbiit), conj. ME. [prop. a phrase 
all be it (that) = all though it be (thal); see ALL 
adv.] 1. Admitting (fAal) 1460. 2. Although 
ME. 3, In contr. cl. : even if 1795. 

2. All bee it he coulde not saye naye MORE. 3. 
A certain (a. uncertain) morrow THACKERAY. 

Albert (r-Iboat). 1883. (In full Albert chain, 
named after Prince Albert (d. 1861), Consort. 
of Queen Victoria.] A kind of watch-chain. 

Albertite (eIbaatoit). 1875. [f. Albert 
(county), New Brunswick + -ITE! 2 b.] Min. 
A jet-black bituminous mineral found in New 
Brunswick. 

A'lbert-type. 1875. [f. name of inventor.] 
A method of printing in ink from photo- 
graphic plates; also, the picture so printed. 

Albescent (lbe-sént), a. 1831. [- albes- 
cenf-, pres. ppl. stem of L. albescere grow 
white, f. albus white; see -ESCENT.] Growing 
or passing into white. 

Albespyne, -ine (e-Ibéspoin). ME. [- 
OFr. albespine (mod. aubépine):—L. alba 
spina.) Whitethorn, hawthorn. arch. 

tAlbeston(e. ME. [early var. of ASBESTOS, 
= OFr. a(Dbeston — med.L. albeston, alt. f. L. 
asbestos — Gr. — doBeoros; see ASBESTOS.) 

= ASBESTOS —1507. 

A'Ibicant, ppl. a. 1879. [- albicant-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. albicare make or become 
white, f. albus white; see -ANT.] Growing 
white. 

Albication (wlbiké*fon) 1879. [- albicat- 
pa. ppl. stem of L. albicare; see prec., 
-ATION.] The process of growing white; esp. 
the development of light patches, bands, etc. 
in the foliage of plants. 

Albicore, var. of ALBACORE. 

t Albifica'tion. ME. [- (O)Fr. albification 
- med.L. albificatio, f. albificare, f. albus 
white; see -FICATION.] Alchem. The process or 
art of making white —1592. 

Albiflo'rous, a. 1879. [f. L. albus + flor- + 
-0U8.] Bot. White-flowered. 

Albin(e (ee-Ibin). 1817. [f. L. albus white 
+-INE*.] Min. An opaque white apophyllite 
found in Bohemia. 

Albines (m-lbinz), sb. pl. 1879. [f. L. albus 
white + -INE!.] Phys. Small colourless bodies 
found with aleuron grains. 

Albino (&lbi-no, éIboi-no). Pl. -0S. 1777. 
{- Sp., Pg. albino, f. albo white + -ino (-INE!); 
orig. applied by the Portuguese to white 
African Negroes.] 1. A human being having 
& congenital deficiency of colouring pigment 
in the skin, hair, and eyes, so that the former 
are white, and the eyes pink. 2. Applied also 
to animals, as white mice, etc., and to plants 
lacking chlorophyll 1859. Hence A-Ibiness, 
a female a. A'Ibinism, Albi'noism, the 
condition of being an a. 
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Albite (w-Iboit) 1843. [f. L. albus white 
---ITE! 2b.] Min. White or soda feldspar. 
Hence Albitic a. of the nature of, or con- 
taining, a. 

A'Ibolith. 1875. [f. L. albus white + Gr. 
Mdos stone; see -LITH.] A white cement 
made from magnesia and silica. 

|| Albora'k. Obs. 1635. [Arab. al-burdk.] 
A white mule; esp. the winged steed said to 
have carried Mohammed up to heaven. 

|| Albugo (lbiz:go. ME. [L., f. albus 
white.] A disease of the eye, in which a white 
opaque spot forms on the transparent cornea. 
Hence Albugi-nean a. of or like the white 
fibrous tissue of the eye. Albufgi-neous 


a. = ALBUGINEAN; albuminous. fAlbu'gin- 
ousness. 
|| Album! (bim) Pl. albums. 1651. 


[7 L. album a blank tablet; orig. used as L.) 
1. Rom. Antiq. A tablet on which the præ- 
tor's edicts and other publie matters were 
recorded for public information 1753. 2. A 
blank book in which to insert autographs, 
verses, drawings, stamps, etc. 1051. 3. A 
Visitors’ Book 1775. Hence Albumean a. 
relating to albums; Albumess, a female 
keeper of an a. (Nonce-wds.) LAMB. 

fl A‘lbum*. 1527. [med.L. album (sc. 
malum disease), subst. use of n. sing. of albus 
white.] 1. Path. Leucorrhea. 2. Rent paid 
in white money or silver —1775. 

Albumen (@lbid-men). 1599. [-L. albu- 
men, -min-, f. albus white.] 1. The white of 
an egg. 2. The substance which exists nearly 
pure in the white of an egg, and is a con- 
stituent of animal solids and fluids, and of 
the tuberous roots and seeds of plants; see 
ALBUMIN 1800. 3. Hol. The substance which 
surrounds the embryo in many seeds; the 
endosperm or perisperm 1677. Hence 
Albu'menize v. to cover, coat, or impreg- 
nate, with a. Albu'menizer, one who albu- 
menizes. 

Albumin (élbid-min). 1869. [- Fr. albu- 
mine (xvii), f. L. albumin-; see prec.] A class 
of ALBUMINOIDS, comprising those soluble in 
water (= ALBUMEN 2), in dilute acids, and in 
alkalis (acid or alkali albumins). Hence 
Albu'minate, a combination of a. with 
certain bases, in which the a. acts as a very 
feeble acid. Albu*minated ppl. a. albumin- 
ized. Albu:mini-ferous a. producing a. 
Albu:mini'meter, a polarizing apparatus 
for measuring the a. inaliquid. Albu'minin, 
the substance of the cells enclosing the white 
of birds’ eggs. Albu:mini-parous a. pro- 
ducing a, Albu'minize v. (Biol.) to convert 
into a.; whence Albu:miniza‘tion, re- 
conversion of a tissue into a. ||Albu:- 
mino'sis, Path. a condition of the blood in 
which there is an excess of a. 


Albumino- (élbid-mino), comb. f. 
ALBUMEN. 1. adv. Albuminously, as in 
a.-fibrous. 2. adj. Albuminous, as in 
a.-chloride. 


Albuminoid (&lbiz-minoid), a. 1859. [see 
ALBUMEN, -0ID.] Like albumen. As sb. (in 
pl.) = Albuminoid Principles : Organic com- 
pounds which form the chief part of the 
tissues of animals and plants, = PROTKIDS. 
1873. Hence Albu:minoi'dal a. 

Albuminose (ilbiü:minó"s) a. 1847. 
[f. as ALBUMEN + -OSE'.] = ALBUMINOUS 1859. 
As sb. A crystalloid substance derived from 
albumen by the action of pepsin in weak acid 
solutions 1847. 

Albuminous (i:elbiz-minos) a. 1791. [f. as 
prec. + -0US.) 1. Of the nature or character 
of albumen or albumin. 2. Bot. Containing 
albumen in the seed; see ALBUMEN 3, 3. fig. 
Insipid 1865. Hence Albu-minousness. 

|| Albuminuria (dlIbiü:miniü*ri) 1854. 
[f. L. albumin- (see ALBUMEN) + Gr. odpor 
urine + -14'.] Path. The escape of albumen 
in the urine. 

Alburn (e-biuin). 1753. 1. = ALBURNUM. 
2. A fish; the Bleak (in L. alburnus). 

Alburnum (élbd-andm). 1604. [L. alburn- 
um (Pliny) sap-wood, f. albus white.] The 
sap-wood in exogenous trees. Hence Al- 
bu-rnous a. of, or of the nature of, a. 

Alcade, var. of ALCALDE; and erron. f. 
ALCAYDE. 


ALCHITRAN 


Alcahest, var. of ALKAHEST. 

Alcaic (&lkéik) Also alch-. 1630. [- 
late L. alcaicus — Gr. dÀwawós, f. 'AAkaios 
Alemus; see -10.] adj. Of or pertaining to 
Alceens, a lyric poet of Mytilene (c 600 B.c.), or 
his metre 1637. sb. in pl. Alcaic strophes. 

Alcaid, var. of ALCAYDE. 

|| Alcalde (alka-lde). 1615. [— Sp. alcalde, 
7 Arab. al-kádi the judge; see AL-*, CADI. Of. 
Fr. alcade.) A sheriff or justice, in Spain and 


Portugal. 

Alcali, etc. obs, var. of ALKALI, eto. 

| Alca'nna, -na. 1025. [-Sp. alcana, 
aleaha  (med.L. alcanna XHI)- Arab. al- 


hinnd’ ; see HENNA and cf. ALKANET, ORCANET.] 
Bot. Egyptian Privet (Lawsonia inermis, 
N.O. Lythracez), or its leaves, etc., used by 
Orientals to dye parts of the body reddish 
orange; henna. 

Alcargen, alcarsin ; see ALK-. 

| Alcarraza (wlkárü:zá, Sp. alkürà-pà). 
1818. [Sp., — Arab. al-karrdz the pitcher; see 
Ar-*.] A porous earthenware vessel used for 
cooling water by evaporation. 

f A'lcatras, -ace, -ash. 1504. [- Sp., Pg. 
alcatraz, var. of Pg. aleatruz bucket of a 
‘noria’, or water-raising wheel for irrigation; 
see ALBATROSS. App. orig. applied to the 
pelican, which was supposed to draw up 
water in its beak.) || 1, Sp. and Pg. name of. 
the Pelican; applied also to sea-mews, etc. 
+2. Eng. name for the Frigate Bird, Tachy- 
petes aquilus -1692. + 3.1 A kind of albatross, 
prob. Diomedea fuliginosa —1775. 

|| Alcavala (alkiivi-li). 1776. [Sp. alcabala, 
Pg. alcavala — Arab. al-kabdla the tax, duty. 
See AL-*, GABELLE.] A tax of ten per cent. 
upon sales. ADAM SMITH. 

|| Alcayde (elké'-d, Sp. alkai-de). 1502. [= 
Sp. alcaide — Arab. al-ká'id the leader, f. al 
AL? + ká'id, pr. pple. of kāda lead.] The 
governor of a fortress; the warden of a 
prison; (in Spain, Portugal, Barbary, etc.). 
Occ. confused with ALOALDE. 

|| Alcazar (alkü:par). 1615. [-Sp. aleazar 
— Arab. al-ka&r the castle ^ L. castrum fortified 
camp; see Ar-*.] A palace, fortress. 

f Alce. 1541. [L. alce, also alr, pl. alces 
(Cæsar); cf. Gr. d! (Pausanias). See ELK!.] 
An elk -1753. 

Alchemic, -al (i&élke:mik, -ăl), a.; also al- 


chym-. 1815. [f. ALOHEMY + -Ic, after 
Cuemic, -AL'; of. Fr. alchimique.] Of or 
belonging to alchemy. Also fig. Hence 
Alche'mically adv. 

Alchemist (sw-kimist) 1514. [~ OFr. 


alkemiste (mod. alchimiste) or med.L. al- 
chemista (x111), f. alchemia ; see ALCHEMY, -I8T.] 
One who studies or practises alchemy. 

You are an Aleumist, make Gold of that Timon 
v. 1.117, var. + A'Ichemister. Hence Alchemi'- 
stic, -al a. t A'Ichemistry, alchemy. 

Alchemize (w-lkimoiz) v. 1603. [f. prec. 
after baptist, baptize ; see -IZE.] To change, as 
by alchemy. 

‘Till the sunshine, striking this [i.e. the hair], A. 
its dulness MRS. BROWNING. 

Alchemy (w-kími) (ME. alkamy(e, al- 
kemye-OFr. alkemie, alkamie (mod. al- 
chimie)- med.L. alchimia, -chemia — Arab, 
alkimid, f. al AL-* + kimid — Gr, xnula, xnuela 
art of transmuting metals (Suidas) The 
common variant alchymy (XVI-XVIII) arose by 
assoc. w. Gr. xvuea infusion, f. xev to 
pour. Of. CHEMISTRY.] 1. The chemistry of 
the Middle Ages and 16th c.; limited to the 
pursuit of the transmutation of baser metals 
into gold, and the search for the alkahest 
and the panacea. Also fig. t2. A com- 
position, mainly of brass, imitating gold; 
‘alchemy gold’; also, a trumpet made of 
this -1812. Also fig. 

1. It has been [said] that A. was the mother of 
Chemistry WHEWELL. fig. Guilding pale streames 
with heauenly aleumy SHAKS, Sonn. xxxiii. 2. 
Cherubim Put to their mouths the sounding 
alchymie MILT. P.L. ii. 516. Hence + Alchemy v. 

f. the sb. 2] to plate, or to alloy. Cf. to tin, 
lacquer, etc. 

Alchim-; see ALCHEM-. 

fAlchitran, alkitran. ME.  [-OFr. 
alketran, — alquitran -Sp. alquitran — Arab. 
al-qafrán, -kifrün the resin of fir-trees.] The 
resin or pitch of fir-trees; extended to a. oil of 


ALCHYM- 


cedar and juniper; b. mineral pitch, bitumen, 
etc. —1658. 

Alchym-: see ALCHEM-. 

Alcoate, -hate, short f. ALCOHOLATE (see 
ALCOHOL). 

Alcohol (m-Ikóhol. 1543. [-Fr. 
alcool or med.L. alcohol- Arab. alkuhl 
collyrium, f. al AL-* + kuhl KOEL!.] f 1. orig. 
The fine metallic powder used in the East to 
stain the eyelids, etc. : powdered antimony ; 
also, occas., powdered galena —1819. t 2. Any 
impalpable powder, produced by trituration, 
or esp. by sublimation —1812. t3. By exten- 
sion to fluids : An essence or ‘spirit’, obtained 
by distillation —1794. fig. Quintessence 1830. 
4, Pure spirit of wine; or (pop.) any liquor 
containing it 1753. 5. Organ. Chem. A class 
of compounds, of the same type as spirit of 
wine, composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, some of which are liquid and others 
solid 1850. 

1, Alcohdl: a drug called Antimonium MINSHEU. 
2. Alcohol martis; reduced iron. The alcohol of 
Sulphur SR H. Davy. 3. Alcohol of wine: essence 
or spirit of wine. fig. The a. of egotism COLERIDGE. 
4. TRAN or anhydi alcohol: a. entirely free 


(now 


rous 
from water. Pure spirits, called a. VINCE. 5. Com- 
mon (vinous or vinic) Alcohol, the best known, is a 
primary, monatomic, dicarbon or ethyl alcohol, 
O,H,. OH. Others are Methyl alcohol (CH, . OH) 
Bropyl (Gt, OH), Butyl (0H, . OH), Amyl 
(GH) OH), ete., the number being unlimited. 
Hence A'lcohola:te, a. crystalline compound in 
which a. acts as water of crystallization, Alcoho:- 
eno an alcoholic tincture made from fresh 
plants. 

Alcoholic (ælkohọ-lik), a. 1790. [f. prec. 
+ Ic.) 1. Of or belonging to alcohol. 2. Pre- 
served in alcohol 1852. 3, Using alcohol 1856, 
As sb. pl. = alcoholic liquors. 

1. A, strength 1836. 2. An a. specimen DANA. 
3. A. thermometers 1856. Hence Alcoho'lically 
adv. Alcoholi-city, a. quality. 

Alcoholism  (m-Ikóholi:z'm). 1852. [= 
mod.L. alcoholismus (Magnus Huss, 1852), f. 
as prec.; see -ISM.] The action of alcohol 
upon the human system; diseased condition 
produced by it. 

Alcoholize (sIkohgloi:z), v. 1686. [= 
Fr. alcooliser, f. as prec.; see -IZE.] 
11. Tosublimate —1086. t 2. To rectify -1799. 
3. To saturate with, or subject to the influ- 
ence of, alcohol 1862. Hence A:lcoholiza-- 
tion. A:lcoholi:zing vbl. sb. converting into 
or saturating with alcohol. 

Alcoholometer (w:lkóhglo:mitoi) 1859. 
If. ALCOHOL + -METER; cf. Fr. alcoolométre.] 
An instrument for measuring the proportion 
of absolute alcohol in a liquor. vars. Al- 
coho'lmeter, Alcoo'meter. Hence Al- 
coholome'tric, -al a. Also Alcoometrical, 
of or pertaining to alcobolometry. 

Alcoholometry (w:lkóholo-métri. 1863. 
[f. as prec. + -METRY ; cf. Fr. alcoolométrie.] 
The process of testing the proportion of 
absolute alcohol in a liquor. var. Alcoo-- 
metry. 

tll Alco:nde. 1480. (Sp., f. Arab. al AL-? + 
Sp. conde Count sb.*] A (Spanish) Count. 

A:lcoothio-nic, a. [f. ALCOHOL + Gr. detov 
sulphur + -Ic.] = (ENOTHIONIC. 

Alcoran (mlkorü-n, ælkorān, -en). arch. 
ME. [~ (O)Fr. alcoran — Arab. al-kur'ün ; see 
AL-*, KORAN!,] The sacred book of the 
Mohammedans; the Koran (now the usual 
form). 

As the Turkes doe, bidde men belieue in 
Machometes alehoran MORE. Hence Alcoran v. 
to make intoa Koran. + Alcora:nal, Alcora‘nic, 
jAlcora'nish adjs. of or belonging to the 
Koran. Alcora-nist, one who adheres to the letter 


of the Koran. 

| Alcorno'co, -que. 1832. (Sp. Pg. 
alcornoque cork-oak, ult. (through Arab.) f. 
L. quercus oak.] The cork-oak, the bark of 
which (Spanish A. bark) is used in tanning. 
Also American 4., yielding a bark formerly 
used in medicine. 

Alcove (ilkó*-v, s-Ikó"-v). 1623. [-Fr. 
alcóve -Sp. alcoba- Arab. al-kubba, f. al 
Au-* +kubba vault, vaulted chamber.] 1. A 
vaulted recess; a recess in a chamber for a 
bed; a recess or niche in a wall 1786. 2. A 
recess in a garden, orig. in the garden-wall or 
hedge; any bower or summerhouse 1706. 

2. The alcoves of box and yew COLERIDGE. 
Hence Alco'ved ppl. a. vaulted, arched. 
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Alcyon, var. of HALCYON. 

Alcyon (zm-lsión). Zool. = ALCYONIUM. 

Alcyonarian (e:lsigné*-ridn), a. 1878. 
[f. mod.L. Alcyonaria, f. next + -AN.] 
Belonging to the Alcyonaria, a sub-order of 
Actinoid Zoophytes; see ALCYONIUM. As 8b. 
A zoophyte of that group. 

|| Alcyonium (elsi,o"-nidm). 1752. [mod.L., 
= Gr. dAxvóveov («ov Dioscorides) Bastard- 
sponge, so called from its resemblance to the 
nest of the dìxwór, HALCYON.] Zool. A genus 
of zoophytes, giving its name to the sub-order 
Alcyonaria, forming firm fleshy masses, and 
including ‘Dead Man’s Fingers’, or ‘Cow’s 
Paps’. Hence Alcyo'nic a. A-lcyonite, a 
fossil zoophyte related to Alcyonium. A'Icyo- 
noid a. allied to A.; also used subst. 

f Ald, a. Now dial. (OR. ald, surviving 
dial. for standard OLD; see AULD, ELD a., 
Orp.] See OLD. 

t Ald, sb. ME. [var. of Exp sb. infl. by the 
adj. ald (prec.).] Age; an age; old age —1551. 

t Alday, adv. ME. [= ALL DAY.) Every 
day ; hence, Always —1483. 

|| Alde-a, -dee. Obs. 1008. [Sp. aldea, Pg. 
aldeia (cf. Fr. aldée) village — Arab al-day'a, 
f. al Au-* + day'a farm, village.] A Pg. village 
or villa —1780. 

Aldehyde (w-ldtihoid). 1850. [f. al. dehyd., 
abbrev. of alcohol dehydrogenatum dehydro- 
genated alcohol] 1. A colourless volatile 
fluid of suffocating smell, obtained by the 
oxidation of Alcohol. 2. A class of com- 
pounds of the same type, each derived from 
its alcohol by removal of two atoms of 
hydrogen. (Called also Aldides.) 1863. 

2. Thus Methyl Alcohol CH,O, Methyl Aldehyde 
CH,O. Hence A'ldehydate, a salt in which a. 
acts as a monobasic acid, Aldehy-dic a. 

Alder (§-ldoa), sb.1 (OK. alor, aler, rel. to 
MLG. aller, MDu. else, OHG. elira, erila (G. 
erle), ON. gr, conn. w. L. alnus. Forms with 
glide-d appear xiv.) A tree (Alnus glutinosa) 
related to the Birch, and common in wet 
places OE. 2. Extended to other shrubs or 
trees, as Black Alder, A. Buckthorn 
(Europ.) Rhamnus frangula; Black A. (N. 
Amer.) Prinos verticillatus; White A. (N. 
Amer.), Clethra alnifolia ; (S. Afr.), Platylophus 
trifoliatus; Red A. (S. Afr.), Cunonia capensis. 

tomb. a.-carr, a piece of wet ground where 
alders grow. 

t A'lder, sb.* (OE. aldor, ealdor chief, prince 
f. ald, cald old (see ALD a.) + -or suffix form- 
ing sbs. Cf. ELDER sb.] 1. Parent, ancestor. 
OE. only. 2. Chief, prince, lord -ME. (In 
OE. tr. L. senior, princeps, magistratus, etc.) 
Hence t A-Iderdom, lordship. 

t Alder-, later var. of ME. aller-, alre, OE. 
alra, gen. pl. of ALL (q.v., D 2), as in alderbest 
(Chaucer), alderliefest (Chaucer, Shakespeare). 

t Aclderling. 1655. [prob. f. ALDER sb.) + 
-LING.") A species of trout; cf. dial. aller- 
trout. 

Alderman (§-Idoamén). [OE. aldormann, t. 
aldor ALDER sb.* + MAN sb.) +1. A noble or 
man of high rank; the governor of a district. 
2. = ALDER sb.* 2. 13. The chief officer or 
warden of a guild 1130. 4. A municipal officer 
ranking next to the mayor (as still in U.S.A.), 
formerly (and still in the city of London) 
representing a ward; now, in England and 
Wales generally, a co-opted member of a 
borough or county council. 

1 a. Brightnothus, aldermanne, erle, or duke of 
northumberlande THYNNE. b. ‘Senators’ or 
Aldermen Botton. 3. What an Alderman's pace 
he comes GAULE. An A. of Cripplegate COWPER. 
Hence A-Idermanate, the dignity of a.; the body 
of aldermen. A-ldermancy, the office of a. 
Aldermarnic, t -al a. of, pertaining to, or like, 
ana. f Aldermarnikin, a little a. Alderma-rnity, 
(joc.) the quality of an a.; the body of aldermen. 
Aldermanlike a. and adv. A‘ldermanly a. 
Aldermanship, the office, position, or quality of 
an a. A'ldermane:ss, + A-Iderwo:man, + A'l- 
dress, the wife of an a. 

Aldermanry (§-ldeméenri). ME. [f. prec. 
+-RY.] A district of a borough having its 
own alderman, a ward; also, the dignity of 
an alderman. 

Aldern (§-ldam), a. OE. [f. ALDER sb. 
+ -EN'.] Of alder. As sb. = ALDER sb.! ME. 

Aldide (æ-ldəid). Chem. (f. ALD(EHYDE) + 
-IDE.] See ALDEHYDE 2. 


ALEMBIC 


Aldine (G-ldein), a. 1802. (-modi, 
Aldinus, f. Aldus, latinized f. Aldo; see -INB 1] 
Printed or produced by Aldus Manutius, a 
Venetian printer in the 16th c.; the title of a 
modern series of books; also of certain styleg 
of display types. 

Aldol (mldol) 1874.  [f. ALD(EHYDE 
+ ALCOH)OL.) A clear viscid neutral liquid, 
CH;. CH(OH). CH; . CHO, polymerous with 
acetyl aldehyde. 

Ale (é'l). (OE. alu (ealu), gen., dat. alop, 
gen. pl. ealepa = OS. alo-, OHG. al-, ON. 
QU :- Gme *alup- (t-stem).] 1. A beverage 
made from an infusion of malt by fermenta- 
tion, flavoured with hops, or other bitters, 
+ 2. In ‘the ale’ (phr.), a. The ale drinking; 
b. The public supply, and hence the ale- 
house —1617. 3. A festival at which much ale 
was drunk. (Cf. a tea.) See also BRIDAL. OE. 

Ale and beer were orig, synonymous; but now 
‘beer’ is the generic name for all malt liquors, 
‘ale’ being the name for the lighter coloured kinds, 

1. Item, she brewes good Ale Two Gent, m. i. 304, 
Buttered ale: sugar, cinnamon, butter, and beer 
brewed without hops, PEPYS. 2. t At the ale, To 

oe to the Ale with a Christian Two Gent, II. v. 61, 

n his Ales: under the influence of a. Hen. V, IV. 
vii. 47. 3. There were leet-, scot-, church, clerk», 
bed-, and bride-ales SKEAT. 

Comb.: a.-barrel, 36 (formerly 32) gallons; 
-bench, one before or in an ale-house; -bush, a 
tavern sign ; -draper, an ale-house keeper; hence 
-drapery; -fat = a-vat; -firkin, 0 (formerly 8) 
gallons; -grains, refuse malt left after brewing; 
house, a house where a, is retailed ; also attrib.; 
-kilderkin, a half-barrel of a.; f -knight, a 
votary of the ale-house ; -pole, one set up as the 
sign of an ale-house; -score, -shot, a reckoning 
for a. consumed; + silver, a tax paid by alè- 


sellers within the City of London; f -stake 
= a.-pole; a tippler; -tap, prop. the tap whence 
ale is drawn, hence the room or place where it is 
kep ster = ALE-CONNEK; | -toast, a toast 
in a. , & rolsterer; -vat, one in which a. is 
brew wort, the fermenting infusion of malt; 
-yeast, yeast produced in brewing ale, 
Aleatory (é'-lijitori), a. 1698, [-L. alea- 
lorius, f. aleator dicer, f. alea die, dice; see 


-0RY*.] Dependent on the throw of a die; 
hence, dependent on uncertain contingencies, 
as an aleatory contract. 
fA'eberry. ME. [f. 
pottage, brewis; erron. assoc. v 


ALE- + OE. briw, 
berry, as in 


bread-berry.] Ale boiled with spice, sugar, 
and sops of bread —1630. 
j| Atlee. 1520. [L. al(l)ec fish sauce, garum.] 


A herring; a pickle made of small herrings. 
Hence A-lecize v. to dress with a. sauce. 
Aleconner (Z-ko:no). ME. |f. ALB 
-CONNER!.] An inspector of ale. Still & 
titular office in some boroughs. 

Alecost (éIkost). 1589. [f. ALE- + COST, 


=L. costum,-Gr. xóoros a plant used as 
spice.] = COSTMARY, q.v. 

Alectryomachy (ile:ktrijg-maki). [f. Gr. 
drexrpuiw cock + -yaxla -MACHY.] Cock- 
fighting. A Dict. wd. var. Ale:ctoro'- 
machy. 


Alectryomancy (äle'ktriomæ:nsi). 1084. 
[f. aş prec.; see -MaNcY.] Divination by 
means of a cock with grains of corn. var. 
Ale'ctoro:mancy. 

|| Alectryon (üle-ktri,on). 
A cock. Loner. 

Alee (ili), adv. ME. [f A prep.!-- LES 
sb.!, partly after ON. d Alé; cf. ALOFT] 
Naut. On or toward the lee or sheltered side 
of a ship; away from the wind. 

The helm was put alee JAMES. 

Ale'ft, adv. ME. [A prep.! 3.] On or to 
the left. 

Alegar (e-ligia, Z-ligüi). 1542. [f. ALE + 
-eger, -egar (see EAGER a.) of vinegar; Cf. 
BEEREGAR.] Sour ale; malt vinegar. 

A. is to ale what vinegar is to wine 1881. 

f Ale'ger, a. [- Fr. allègre — It. allegro - b. 
alacer, alacr- brisk.] Cheerful. BACON. 

Ale-hoof (Z-Ihüf). ME. [prob. alt. of 
hayhove, f. hay hedge (OE. hege) + hove 
ground-ivy, (OE. Aófe), perh. in allusion to its 
alleged use instead of hops in brewing.] The 
herb'ground-ivy (Nepeta glechoma). Also 
hay-, hey-, horse-hove. 

Alei-ptic, a. rare. 1660. [- Gr. dAemruós 
f. dAein7ns gymnastic trainer; see -Ic.] Be- 
longing to gymnastic training. i 

Alembic (ale-mbik). ME. [-OFr. alembic 
(mod. alambic)- med.L. alembicus - Arab. 


[Gr. dAexrgudw.] 


ALEMBROTH 


al^inbik, f. al Au-* + *inbik still - Gr. dupe, 
éupx- cup, beaker, cap of a still, alembic. Cf. 
LIMBECK.] An apparatus formerly used in 
distilling, consisting of a cucurbit or gourd- 
shaped. vessel, and the cap or alembic proper, 
the beak of which conveyed the products to a 
receiver. Also fig. 

fig. The hot spirit drawn out of the a. of hell 
which in France is now so furiously boiling BURKE. 
Hence f Alembic, Ale-mbicate vòs. to distil as 
inan a. 

Alembroth (le-mbrop) 1471. [Origin 
unkn.] Alchem. An old name for the double 
chloride of mercury and ammonium, once 
believed to be an alkahest. 

t Alength. ME. [A prep.’ 5.] A. adv. 
Lengthwise —1601. B. prep. Lengthwise to 
—1540. 

t Alepine, alapeen. 1739. [- Fr. alépine 
(xvii) — Arab. halabi from Aleppo.] A mixed 
stuff of wool and silk, or mohair and cotton. 

| Alerce (ülerpe) 1845. [Sp. alerce larch 
-Arab.] An American tree allied to the 
larch. 

Alerion (üli"rion). 1605. [-Fr. alérion = 
med.L. alerio, of unkn. origin.) Her. An 
eagle without beak or feet. 

Alert (áló-it). 1598. [- Fr. alerte, earlier 
allerte, à Vairte — It. all’ erta on the look-out, 
f. alla at the + eria look-out (tower). Cf. 
ALARM sb.) A. adv. On the look-out; hence 
adj. (in the pred.) Watchful, wide-awake. 
Mil. 1598. gen. 1735. B. adj. Quick in 
attention and motion, lively, active 1712. 


C. sb. [mod.Fr. alerte, a military call. Cf. 
alarm.) 1. The call to ‘look out’ for an 
attack; hence, a sudden attack 1803. 2, On 


the alert: on the watch (replacing alert adv. 
= all’ erta). 
B. An a., joyous, and lively old soul SCOTT. 
No man ever saw me drunk when an a. was 
Scorr. 2. For ever on the a. 1882. 
Ale'rtly adv. Ale'rtness. 
Alethiology (üli:piolódgi) rare. 1897. [f. 
G, dìńðea truth + -Loay.] The part of logic 
treating of truth. 
Ale'tte. arch. 1816. (Fr. alette, dim. of aile 
wing :-L. ala.] A small wing; a pilaster or 
buttress. 

Aleuromancy (áliü?romre:nsi). rare. 1656. 
In iA aleuromancie, 1. Gr. Gevpov flour; see 
Divination by means of meal or 


Aleurometer (rmliurg-mitori. 1844. [f. Gr. 
dAevpov flour; see -METER.] An instrument for 
measuring the quantity of gluten in flour. 

Aleuron(e (üliü*con, -ó"n) 1869. [f. Gr. 
4Xepov flour + -ONE b.] An albuminoid or 
proteinous substance found in granules in 
seeds, ete. Hence Aleuro'nic a. of or per- 


taining to a. 

Alevin (s-lévin) 1868. [-(O)Fr. alevin, 
also OFr. alevain :- Rom. *allevamen, f. L. 
allevare set up, raise up, f. ad AL- + levare 
raise.] Young fish, fry. 

t Alew:. rare. = HALLOO. SPENSER. 

A‘le-wife'. ME. [f. ALE- + WIFE in sense 
of woman.) A woman that keeps an ale- 
house. 

Marrian Hacket the fat A. of Wincot SHAKS. 

Ale-wife! (é-lwoif). Pl. -wives. 1867. 
[Origin unkn.] An American fish (Clupea 
serrata) allied to the herring. 

t Alexa:nder, sb. 1500. Alexandrian work ; 
& species of striped silk. 

t Alexa'nder, v. nonce-wd. To praise as an 
Alexander. DRYDEN. 

Alexanders (wlégza:ndouz). [OE. — med.L. 
alexandrum; ME. alisaundre - OFr. allis- 
sa(u)ndre, -derie — med.L. alerandrum = Petro- 
selinum alexandrinum, also P.macedonicum.] 
An umbelliferous plant (Smyrhium olusatrum), 
called also Horse-parsley, formerly used for 
salads. 

Alexander’s Foot. 1597. A composite 
plant (Anacyclus pyrethrum), also called Pelli- 
tory of Spain, allied to camomile. 

Alexandrine (elégza-ndrin), a. and sb.* 
1589. [—Fr. alexandrin (xv), f. Alexandre, 
title of an OFr. romance (xrr-xi1) concerning 
Alexander the Great, in which the metre is 
used; see -INE'.] A. adj. Applied to a line 
of six feet, the Fr. heroic verse, used in Eng. 
to vary the heroic verse of five feet. 

B. sb. An A. line or verse 1667. 
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A needless A. ends the song That like a wounded 
snake, drags its slow length along POPE. 

Alexan: rine, a. and sb.*. 1500. [- Fr. 
alexandrin — L. alexandrinus, f. Alexandria.) 
Of or belonging to Alexandria; esp. a kind 
of embroidery. 

Alexandrite (elégza-ndroit), 1837. [named 
after Alerander I, Czar of Russia; see -ITE! 
2b.] Min. A variety of chrysoberyl found in 
the Ural mountains. 

Ale:xipha‘rmic, a. 1671. [Modified f. ALEXI- 
PHARMAC, Gr. dÀefióápuaxov; see -I0.) Having 
the quality or nature of an antidote against 
poison. Assb. An antidote or counter-poison 
1683. vars. t Ale:xipha‘rmac, || Ale:xi- 
pharmacon. Hence t Ale:xipha‘rmical a., 
var. t Ale:xipha'rmacal. 

Ale:xipyre'tic, a. 1753 [f. Gr. dAe&- ward- 
ing off + zvperós fever + -1C.] Helpful against 
fever. Also as sb. 

Alexiteric, a. 1694. (f. med.L. aleri- 
terium alexitery (— Gr. dìefırýpiov safeguard) 
+-Ic.] prop. Able to ward off contagion; but 
used as = ALEXIPHARMIC 1706. As sb. A 
preservative against contagion or poison 
1694. vars. t Ale:xiterrial a., t Ale:xite:r- 
ical a., t Ale'xitery a. and sb. 

|| Alezan (alozan-). 1848. [Fr. alezan - Sp. 
alazan — Arab.) A sorrel horse. 

Alfa‘Ifa, 1845. [-Sp. alfalfa, formerly 
alfalfez - Arab. al-fasfasa a green fodder.] 
A variety of Lucerne. 

| Alfaqui (alfáki). 1615. [Sp. alfaquí, 
— Arab. al-fakih, f. al AL-* + fakih one skilled 
in divine things.] A Moslem priest. 

t Alferes, 1591. [- OSp., Pg. alféres (mod. 
Sp. alférez) ensign — Arab. al-fáris the horse- 
man, knight, cavalier.) An ensign, astandard- 
bearer. 

+ Alfet. OE. [—med.L. alfetum — OE. 
afet, f. dl burning + fet VAT.] The cauldron 
used in the ordeal of scalding water -ME. 

+ A‘lfin, a'Iphin. ME. [- OFr. alfin, aufin 
— Sp., Pg. alfil — Arab. al-fil, f. al Av + fil 
elephant.) Former name of the bishop in 
chess —1801. 

t Alfo'rge, -rja. 1611. [Pg. alforge, Sp. 
alforja- Arab.) 1. A wallet, a saddle-bag 
-1779. 2. The cheek pouch of a baboon —1748. 

|| Alfresco (alfre-sko), adv. 1753. [It. al 
fresco in the open (air), on fresh (plaster).] 
+1. = Fresco 1704. 2. In the open air; also 
attrib. open-air 1753. 

2. Here a. SMOLLETT. An a. emporium 1881. 

|| Alga ( à). Pl. algae (ee-ldsi). 1551. [L.] 
A sea-weed; in pl. A division of cryptogamic 
plants, including sea-weeds, kindred fresh- 
water plants, and some aerial species. var. 

(rare). Cf. Fr. algue. 
geology, -ist, bad ff. ALGOLOGY, -IST. 

Algal (ælgăl), a. 1846. [f. L. ALGA + -AU.] 
Of the nature of an alga. As sb. An ally of 
the alge. 1848. 

fAl$ara'd. 1049. ([-Fr. algarade — Sp. 
algarada — Arab. al-jára, f. al AL-* + güra 
raid.] A raid. 

+ Algarde. ME. only. [f. name of place.] 
A Spanish wine formerly in repute. DRUMM. 
or HAWTH, 

t Algarot, -oth. 1706. [- Fr. algaroth, f. 
Victor Algarotti, a physician of Verona.) 
Chem. An emetic, a compound of trichloride 
and trioxide of antimony. 

|| Algarro‘ba. 1845. [Sp. — Arab. al-kar- 
riba CAROB.] 1. The CAROB tree and bean. 
2. A S. Amer. mimosa with pods of like 
fiavour. 

Algate, -s, adv. Now dial. ME. [lit. alle 
gate = every way; see GATE sb.* The -s is 
analogical.) t 1. Always 1587. +2. Any how 
—1580. +3, At any rate —1600. t4. All the 
way, altogether —1625. +5. After all —1614. 
6. Everywhere. n. dial. Cf. any gate, etc. 

Algazel, early f. GAZELLE. 

Algebra (w-ldsibrá) 1541. [-It., Sp., 
med.L. algebra— Arab. al-jabr f. al Ar-* 

+jabr reunion of broken parts, f. jabara 
set broken bones, reunite. The full Arabic 
term for algebraic computation was ‘ilm 
al-jabr wa'l- mukdbala the science of restora- 
tion to normal and equating like with like.] 
+1. The surgical treatment of fractures 
—1623. 2. The part of mathematics which 
investigates the relations and properties of 


ALIAS 


numbers by means of general symbols; a 
calculus of symbols combining according to 
defined laws 1551. A textbook of algebra 


(mod.). 

2. Tell what hour o' th’ day The clock does strike 
by A. BUTLER Hud. 1. i, 126. Hence Algebra'ic 
a. of or pertaining to or occurring in a. (possessive 
gen). Algebra‘ical a. of or relating to a. (ob- 
jective gen.). Algebra'ically adv. by algebraic 
cn t A'Igebraism, -rism, an expression 
in a.; algebraic symbolism, A'lgebra:ist, -rist, 
one versed in a.; var. t Algebri clan. 
braize, -rize, to reduce to terms of or solve by a. 

Al$edo'nic, a. 1894. [f. Gr. yos pain + 
j&ov pleasure + -10.] Concerned with 
pleasure and pain. 

Algefacient (e:ldgifé'-fiont), a. 1879. [f. L. 
algére be cold -- -FACIENT.] Med. Cooling. 

A"Igerite. [Named (1849) after Fr. Alger ; see 
-ITE! 2b.] Min. A kind of Wernerite. 

Alée'tic, a. 1879. [irreg. f. Gr. ddyet feel 
pain + -10, after emetic, etc.] Causing or 
relating to pain, 

Algid (w-ldsid), a. 1626. 
algére be cold; see -ID'.] 
of one stage of an ague. 

The a. breath of the desert wind BURTON. Hence 
Algi-dity, chilliness ; esp. that due to collapse. 

Algist (e-1dsist). 1869. [f. ALGA + -IST.] One 
who studies alge. 

Algodonite (iélgg-ddnoit). [Named (1857) 
from Algodones, near Coquimbo; see -ITE' 
2b.] Min. A native arsenite of copper, 
CusAs, whitish and lustrous. 

Algoid (æ-lgoid), a. 1874. [f. ALGA + -OID.] 
Like an alga. 


[- L. algidus, f. 
Cold, chilly; esp. 


Algology (slgo:ódsi) 1849. [f. ALGA 
+-Logy. Of. Fr. algologie.] The part of 
Botany which relates to alge. Hence 


Algolo-gical a. Algo‘logist, a student of a. 

Algor (@-lg61). ME. [- L. algor cold.] Cold, 
chilliness; esp. in the onset of fever. 

Algorism  (m-gorizgzzo ME.  [- OFr. 
augori(syme, algorisme — med.L. algorismus f. 
(with assim. to -ismus -ISM) Arabicized Pers. 
al- Kuwdrizmi the man of Kuwürizm (ancient 
name of Khiva), surname of the Arab mathe- 
matician Abü Ja'far Muhammad ibn Müsa 
(1x), through the European translation of 
whose work on algebra the Arabic numerals 
became generally known. Cf, the use of Euclid 
for plane geometry.] The Arabic, or decimal 
system of numeration; hence, arithmetic. 
Also attrib. 

Corruptlye written. .Augrim for algorisme, as 
the Arabians sounde it RECORDE. Hence Al- 
gori'smic a. arithmetical, 

Algorithm.  [refash. (xvii) of ALGORISM 
through association w. Gr. dppos number, 
perh. through Fr. algorithme (xv), which 
superseded OFr. algorisme.] ALGORISM. 

Algous (te-lgas), a. 1742. [—- L. algosus f. 
ALGA; see -OU8.] Of, pertaining to, or full of 
sea-weeds, 

|| Alguazil (selgwüzi-l, Sp. algwapi'l), 1598. 
[Early Sp. alguazil (mod. -cil) - Arab. al- 
wazir f. al AL-* + wazir (senior) minister of 
state, VIZIER.] Orig. the same word as vizier ; 
at first a justice, later a warrant-officer, or 
serjeant. 

The gripe of the vile alguazils of Impey Ma- 


CAULAY. 

Algum (w-lgpm). 1578. [Heb. 'algüm.] A 
Biblical tree, called also (1 Kings 10:11) 
ALMUG; prob. sandal-wood. 

Algume trees 2 Chron. 2:8. 

|| Alhagi (wlhá-dsi). 1769. [mod.L. (Rau- 
wolf 1537) — Arab. al-káj, used by Avicenna. ] 
Bol. A genus of leguminous plants, some of 
which yield a kind of manna. 

Alhambra (iélhe-mbra). [- Sp. — Arab. al- 
hamrá' the red, f. al AL- + fem. of ahmar, 
named after Muhammad ibn al-Ahmar, 
who built it in 1973.) The palace of the 
Moorish kings at Granada. Hence Alham- 
bre'sque a. like the A. in style. 

|| Alha'ndal. Obs. 1683. (Arab. al-handal.] 
Pharm. The purgative extraet of the Colo- 
cynth (Citrullus colocynthis). 

Alhenna: see ALCANNA, HENNA. 

Alias (éliüs, æ-). 1535. [-L. alias at 
another time, otherwise.] A. adv. Otherwise 
(called or named). Now italicized. 

Dues testie magistrates (alias Fooles) Cor. IT. 


ALIBI 


B. sb. (with pl. aliases.) 1. Another name; 
an assumed name 1605. +2, Law. A second 
writ, containing the words Sicut alias pre- 
cepimus, issued after a first had failed —1809. 

1. An Alias or double name CAMDEN. 2. A second 
[writ]. .called an alias BLACKSTONE. 

Alibi (æ-libəi), adv. 1727. [- L. alibi, contr. 
f. aliubi, t. alius other + ibi there, ubi where.] 
Elsewhere —1777. As sb. The plea of having 
been elsewhere at the time of any alleged act 
1774. 

To prove that. .he was a. ERSKINE. sb. Ana. was 
set up MACAULAY. 

Alible (z-IIb'D, a. 1050. [f. L. alibilis, f. 
alere nourish; see -BLE.] Nutritive, nourish- 
ing. Hence Alibi-lity, nutritive quality. 

Alicant (;elike-nt). 1500. A Spanish wine 
made at Alicante. 

Butter'd beer, coloured with Alligant 1625. Cf. 
Merry W. 11. ii. 69. 

Alidad(e (velide-d, s-lidé'd). ME. [orig. 
allidatha, alhidada - med.L. - Arab. al- 
"iddda revolving radius of a graduated 
circle, f. *adud upper arm, radius; in mod. 
form - Fr. alidade.] The index (Chaucer's 
Rule) of an astrolabe, quadrant, or other 
graduated instrument, carrying the sights 
or telescope, and showing the degrees cut off 
on the are of the instrument. 

Alien (élién. ME. [-OFr. alien:- L. 
alienus belonging to another person or place, 
f. alius other.] A. adj. 1. gen. Belonging to 
another person, place, or family; esp. to à 
foreign nation or allegiance. 2. Foreign in 
nature, character, or origin 1073. 3. Far 
removed from, inconsistent with ME.; 
repugnant, or opposed (o 1720; fig. unkindly 
(rare) 1849. 

1. Ruth. .in tears amid the a. corn KEATS., A, 
domination MACAULAY. Alien Priory: one 
puc. obedience to a mother-abbey in a foreign 
country, 2. A. pleasures BURKE. 3. His looks A. 
from Heaven MILT. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] 1. A stranger, 
a foreigner ME. Also fig. 2. esp. A resident 
foreign in origin and not naturalized 1330. 
3. One excluded from (citizenship, privileges, 
etc.) 1549. 4, Bol. A plant orig. introduced 
from other countries 1847. 

1. An a. in a strange land Ez, 18:3. fig. An 
a. from my mother's heart DICKENS. 3. Aliens 
from God's mercies J. H. NEWMAN. 

Comb. friend, (-amy), -enemy, one owing 
allegi; to a country which is in alliance or at. 
war with the country in which he resides; aliens 
duty, the special duty formerly paid by aliens on 
mercantile transactions; -looking, of foreign 
appearance, 

Alien (Z-lién), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. aliéner :— 
L. alienare estrange or make another's, f. 
alienus; see prec.] = ALIENATE, the later 
form. 1. To convert into an alien. Usu. fig. 
To estrange. 2. To transfer the property or 
ownership of anything. [Often written aliene 
(lyin.] ME. 13. refl. and intr. To turn 
&way, go off —1541. 

1. Alien'd from their duty CLARENDON, 2. To a. 
the crown RALEIGH, land 1658. Hence A-liened 
ppl. a. = ALIENATED. A:lienee", one to whom 
property is transferred. A-liening vòl. sb = 
ALIENATING, Alienor, one who transfers pro- 
perty to another, 

Alienable (é'-liénab’l), a. 1011. (f. prec. 
+ -ABLE ; cf. Fr. aliénable.] Capable of being 
alienated. Hence Alienability. 

Alienage (Z-liénéds). 1809. [f. ALIEN sb. 
B -AGE.] The state or legal standing of an 


n. 

+ Alienate, ppl. a. and sb. ME. [-L. 
alienatus, pa. pple. of alienare; see ALIEN v., 
ATEM] 1. Estranged —1814. 2. Foreign in 
nature —1080. 3. Bot. = ALIENATED. As sb. 
An alien —1566. 

Alienate (é-liéneit) v. 1513. [7 atienat-, 
pa. ppl stem of L. alienare; see ALIEN v., 
TATE*.] 1, = ALIEN v. 1. 1548. 2. = ALIEN v. 

- 3. fig. To turn away, transfer 1621. t4. To 
D S EU n 

1. To a. colonies from the mother co: . 

- To A. the Crown DRYDEN. 3. Tod capital 
from its natural channels 1832. 4. To a. one's 
purpose Foxe. Hence A-lienated ppl. a. 
estranged ; transferred to another owner; t altered. 
Avlienating vòl. sb. and ppl. a. A-lienator. 

Alienation (é:liéné-fen) ME. [-(O)Fr. 
alienation or L. alienatio, f. alienal- (see prec.) 
+ -io -10N.] 1. The action of estranging, or 
state of estrangement. 2. The action of 
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transferring ownership to another ME.; 
diversion of anything to a different purpose 
1828. 3. The state of being alienated (sense 2) 
1818. 4. Loss or derangement of mental 
faculties; insanity. (So in L.) 1482. +5. 
Alteration m = 5e e 

1. The a. of the Tom..the sanci 
A. mre. ihe a. of Lands to the 
Church BRAMHALL, 4. A state of mental a. 1862. 

Aliene, var. of ALIEN v. and obs. f. ALIEN sb. 
and a. n 

Alienigenate (é:liéni-dgéne't), a. 1855. 
[t. L. alienigenus (f. alienus ALIEN a. + -genus 
born) + -ATE* 2.] Alien-born. 

Alienism (Z-liéniz'm). 1816. [f. ALIEN sb. 
+ -IsM.] 1. The position of being an alien. 2. 
The study and treatment of mental diseases 
1881. 

A-lienist. 1864, [- Fr. aliéniste; see ALIENA- 
TION 4, -I8T.) One who treats mental 


diseases. 

t A'liet. (ME. aliete - med.L. alietus - Gr. 
dideros sea-eagle, prob. osprey.) The osprey 
or sea-eagle (Wyclif); Her. a merlin or 
sparrow-hawk. 

tAli'fe, adv (prob. f. lief dear, but con- 
fused w. life, quasi ‘as one's life'.] In To love 
a. ; to love dearly —1693. 

A'liform, a. 1836. [- mod.L. aliformis, t. 
L. ala wing; see -FORM. Cf. Fr. aliforme.) 
Wing-shaped. 

Alight (üloi-t), v.! (OE. aliMan, f. A- pref. 
1 + liktan; see LiGHT v.'] 1. To spring; to 
dismount from, tof, to descend out of OE.; 
t to mount —1509. 2, To land; to dismount or 
descend for a time; to stop ME. t3. To go 
or come down —1483. 4. To descend and 
settle (opp. to falling); to land on a spot by 
floating, flying, etc. ME. 5. To fall (on or 
upon) as a blow, etc. (arch. ME. 6. To 
chance upon (rare) 1858. 

1. To a. from a hors 1475, out of a Coach CLAREN- 
DON. 2. A-lighted at your gate Merch. V. 11. ix, 87. 
To a. at an inn 1824, at a station 1872, 4. I alit 
upon my feet Por. 6. To a. on a collection of 


MSS. FROUDE, Hence + Alight ppl. a. alighted, 
arrived. 


t Ali'&ht, v.* late ME. [perh. f. A- pref. 1 
+ LIGHT v. or LiGHT a.*; but cf. OE. 
gelthtan, which may have been the source.] 
To lighten ; to relieve 1483. var. tAli-ghten. 

t Ali'&ht, v. OE. [repr. OE. onlthtan (A- 
pref. 2, LIGHT v.*) and alihtan (A- pref. 1), 
both ‘shine upon, light up’ unless alihtan 
(once) is only a later form of onliMan.] To 
light up; to light (a fire, etc.) —1634. var. 
fAli'éhten. 

Ali-ght, a. ME. [prob. evolved from phr. 
ton (also of, in) a light fire (XVI-Xvnt) ablaze, 
where light (= LIGHT a.) appears to be pa. 
pple. of LIGHT v.'] 1. Lighted; on fire. Also 
fig. 2. Lighted up 1842. Also fig. 

1. A Beacon. .to be kept a. 1743. 2. [A] Chapel 
scarcely a, THACKERAY. 

Align, aline (alsin), v. 1693. [-(O)Fr. 
aligner, t. phr. à ligne into line; see LINE sb.* 
Earliest sp. aline; later after Fr.] 1. To 
range or place in a line; to bring into line. 
2. intr. To fall into line 1877. 3. To bring two 
or more points into a straight line, e.g. the 
sights of a rifle and the mark 1860. 

Alignment (üleimment) 1790. [-(O)Fr. 
alignement, t. aligner; see prec., -MENT.] 1. 
Arrangement in a line or lines; used spec. of 
soldiers 1808; concr. a line of things arranged, 
a military ‘line’. 2. The drawing of a straight 
line so that it shall pass through a particular 
point 1869. 3. Bringing into line; straighten- 
ing 1879. 


1. The alignments or stone avenues of Kermario 
m The alignement of a battalion, of a camp, 
'AMES. 


Alike (üloi-k), a. (OE. gelié, = OFris. gelik, 
OS. gelie, OHG. gilih, ON. glikr, Goth. 
galeiks :- Gmc *3alikaz, f. *3a- Y- + *likam 
form, body (see LYcHGATE, LIKE). ME. ilich(e, 
ilik(e was prob. reinforced or superseded in 
certain areas by ON. dlikr, corresp. to OE. 
anlié, on-, OHG analih, Goth. analeiks.] Like 
one another, similar or identieal in form or 
erem (Usu. predicatively ; and of things 

pl. 

Male, twins, both a. a 1. i. 56. 
Patek Com. Err. 1. i. 56. Hence 

Alike, adv. [OF. gelice (ME. ilyche, aliche, 
olike, ilike), f. gelié with adv. ending -e, 


ALIVE 


corresp. to OHG. gilihho, Goth. galeiko, 
Partly from ON. dlika, corresp. to OR, 
anliée, OHG. analihho, Goth. analeiko (cf; 
prec.).] In the same or like manner, equally, 
similarly. à 

Nature. .kind a. to all Goupsm, 

Aliment (z-limént). 1477. [- Fr. aliment op 
L. alimentum, f. alere nourish.] That which 
nourishes or feeds; nutriment ; fig. that which. 
sustains or supports 1631. sc. Law and 
gen. = ALIMONY 1640, 

1. A., medicine, and poison BACON. 2. Some 
pension or a. from the Court CARLYLE. Hence 
Alimental a. of or pertaining to a.; nutritive, 
Alime'ntally adr. 4 

A'liment, v. 1490. [-(O)Fr. alimenter- 
late L. alimentare, f. L. alimentum (prec,),] 
1. t To nourish; fig. to support 1663, 2. Sc, 
Law and gen. To provide maintenance for 
1629. Hence A-limenter, one who or that 
which affords aliment. A‘limenting vbl. sb. 
maintenance. 

Alimentary (wlin äri), a. 1615. [=L 
alimentarius, f. as prec. ; see -ARY'.] 1. Of the 
nature of ALIMENT; nutritious. 2. Concerned 
with the function of nutrition 1620, 3, Con- 
nected with maintenance 1. 

Alimentary Canal; the whole passage through the 


body by which food is received, digested, ete, 
Hence f Alime'ntariness, the quality of being a, 
Alimentation (w:liméntéfon) 1590. [= 
Fr. alimentation or med.L, alimentatio, t. 


alimentat-, pa. ppl. stem of alimentare ALI- 
MENT v.; see -I0N.) 1. The action of affording 
aliment 1056. 2. Process of being nourished 
1005. 3. Maintenance 1590. 
2. Plants, have an Accretion, but no A. BACON, 
Alimentative (wlimentétiv), a. rare, 
1881. [f. ALIMENT v. + -ATIVE; cf. next.] Con- 
nected with the supply of aliment. Hence 
Alime'ntativeness, better form of next. 
Alime'ntiveness. 1825. |f. ALIMENT t. 
+ -IVE + -NESS, after Fr, alimentativité.] The 
instinct which impels an animal to seek food, 
to which phrenologists assign an ‘organ’. r 
Alimony (w-limoni) 1655. [= L. alimonia, 
f. alere; see -MONY.] 1. Nourishment; main- 
tenance 1656. Also fig. 2. esp. The allowance 
made to a woman, out of her husband's 
estate, for her maintenance, on separation 
from him for certain causes 16 
Aline, -ment, vars. of ALIGN, -MENT. 
Aliped (m-liped), a. 1847. [- L. alipes -peds 
f. ala wing + pes foot.) Wing-footed, as the 
bat. Assb, A cheiropterous animal. (Diets.) 
Aliquant (elikwünt) a. 1695. [-Fr. 
aliquante — fem. (-a) of L. aliquantus some- 
what, f. alius some or other + quantus how 
great.] Math. In aliquant part : Contained in 
another, but not dividing it evenly; opp. to 
aliquot. Thus 3 is an a. part of k 
Aliquot (æ-likwğt), a. 1570. [- Fr. aliquole, 
med.L. aliquota fem. (AL. partes ali- 
quote xm), f. L, aliquot some, several, f. 
alius one of two + quot how many.) Math. In 
aliquot part: Contained in another, and 
dividing it without a remainder. Thus 218 
ana. part of 6. As sb. An aliquot part 1610. 
l Alisma — (ülizmà). 1736.  [L. HM 
4Xcua  water-plantain.] Bof. A genus 0 
aquatic endogenous plants, the type of N.O- 
Alismacez; esp. A. plantayo. Hence Alis- 
ma‘ceous a. of or belonging to the Alismads. 
Ali‘smad, a plant of the order 4lismaces- 
Alismal a. of or pertaining to alism&. 
Ali'smoid a. a.-like. ^ 
A'lisonite. 1837. [Named after R. E. Alison 
of Chili; see -ITE! 2b.] A kind of CoVELLITE. 
Alispheno- (cwlisti-no), comb. f. of next. y 
Alisphenoid (wlisfinoid), a. 1846. t 
L. ala wing -- SPHENOID a.] Phys. Formi 
the wing of the sphenoid bone at the base Ms 
the skull, or pertaining to this part. AS $% 
An a. bone 1849. Hence A:lisphenoi jal a. 
pertaining to the wings of the sphenoid bone. 
t Ali-te = a lite, a little; see LITE. a 
Alitrunk (s-litrppk). 1810. [f. L. ala wing 
+ iruncus trunk.] The segment of the thorax 
to whieh an insect's wings are attached. n 
-ality, comp. suffix of sbs. = -AL + ITY, t! 
quality of being. 
+ Ali-ve, v. OE. [f. A- pref. 1 + Live wl 
To live. tfe 
Alive (üloi-v), adv. [OE. phr. on i 
ME. on live, olive, alive; see A prep.’ 11, LIFE. 


ALIVES 


1, In life; living. 2. (Emphatic, intensive, or 
expletive.) collog. ME. 3, fig. Unextin- 
guished, unabated, unforgotten 1602. 4. Ina. 
sentient condition; sensitive, awake, fully 
conscious 1732. 5. In an active condition; 
vivacious, brisk, quick in action 1748. 6. In 
a state of commotion, stirring or swarming 
wilh 1808. 

1, Let me on-lif go 1500. A. or dead Merch. V. 
u. ii. 75, 2. Any man alive = any man in the 
world. Man Alive! 1845. Sakes alive! (U.S.) 1860. 
3. To keep discontent a. MACAULAY. 4. A. to the 
impression of shame BENTHAM. 5. To look alive: 
to make haste. 6. The river ., a. with wherries 


MACAULAY, 

f Ali ves, adv. ME. [= prec. with gen. 
lives for dat. live; cf. LIVES.] 

Ali'zarate. 1875. [f. next -F-ATE' 1c.] 
Chem. A salt of alizaric acid. 

| Alizari (ülizà-ri) 1850. [Fr. and Sp. 


alizari, f. Arab. al-‘igara juice pressed out, 
f. 'asara press (grapes or olives).] Comm. 
The Madder of the Levant. Hence Ali- 
za'ric a.; esp. in alizaric acid = phthalic 
acid. 

Alizarin (üli-zárin). 1835. [- Fr. alizarine; 
see prec., -IN'.] Chem. The red colouring 
matter of the madder root (C,,H40,). 
Alkahest (w-Ikáhest) Also alc-, alch-. 
1641. [prob. invented by Paracelsus, after 
Arab.) Alchemy. The ‘universal solvent’. 


Jig. An intellectual a., melting the universe into 
an idea 1866. Hence Alcahe'stic, -al a. all- 
dissolving. 

Alkalamide (eIkalimei:d). 1863.  [f. 
ALKALI + AMIDE.] Chem. A compound am- 
monia in which two or more atoms of 
hydrogen are replaced by acid- and base- 
radicles. 

Alkalescent (slkale-sént), a. 1732. [f. 
ALKALI + -ESCENT; cf. Fr. alcalescent, which 
may be the source.] Becoming or tending to 
become alkaline. As sb. [sc. substance.] 1750. 
Hence Alkale-scence, the process of becom- 
ing, or tendency to become, alkaline; slight 
alkaline character; var. Alkale'scency. 

Alkali (w-lküli. Pl. alkalis, occ. -ies. 
[Late ME. alcaly — med.L. alkali — Arab. al- 
kali calcined ashes of Salsoia and Sali- 
cornia, f. kala fry, roast; see AL-*, Katt.) 
l. orig. A saline substance obtained by 
lixiviating the calcined ashes of marine 
plants; soda-ash. 2. Bot. The plant Saltwort 
(Salsola kali) 1578. 3. Any substance having 
the characteristics of soda 1612. 4. Comm. 
Any form of alkaline substance, as common 
soda, caustic soda, caustic potash, etc., used 
in commerce or the arts 1822. 5. Chem. A 
series of BASES, analogous to and including 
soda, potash, and ammonia, highly soluble 
in water, producing corrosive solutions, 
which neutralize strong acids, and turning 
vegetable yellows to brown, reds to blue, 
and purples to green 1813. 

Comb.: a.-metal = ALKALINE metal; -waste, 
a by- -produet, sulphide of calcium. Hence 
f Alkaslic a. = ALKALINE. A'lkalify v. to make 
into or become an a., or alkaline; hence A-Ikali- 
fi:able a. T Alkaligen, a name for nitrogen. 
Alkali'&enous a. generating a., or alkaline 
qualities. t Alkali*meter, an instrument for 
measuring the amount of a. in a solution. 
Alkalime'tric, -al a.  Alkali"metry, the 
measurement of the strength of alkalis, 

Alkaline (wm-Iká]oin), a. 1077. [f. prec. + 
INE! ; cf. Fr. alcalin (1700).] Of or pertaining 
to or 'ot the nature of alkalis. Also used fig. 
and subst. 2. Alkaline metals : those whose 
hydroxides are alkalis, viz. potassium, 
sodium, cæsium, lithium, and the hypo- 
thetical ammonium. Alkaline earths: the 
oxides of calcium, strontium, and barium. 
Hence Alkali-nity, the quality of being a. 
A'Ikalinize, to make a. var. t Alka-lious. 

fAlkalizate, ppl. a. 1022. [- mod.L. 
alkalizatus; see ALKALI, -IZE, -ATE*.] Alka- 
lized, alkaline —1753. Hence t Alka‘lizate- 


ness = ALKALINITY.  Alkaliza'tion, the 
action of alkalizing. 
Alkalize (æ Ikaloiz), v. 1749. [f. ALKALI + 


-IZE; cf. Fr. alcaliser.] To render alkaline. 

Alkaloid (w-Iküloid). 1831. [- G. alkaloid; 
see ALKALI, -OID. Cf. Fr. alcaloide.] Chem. 
A body resembling an alkali in properties. 
Applied gen. to all nitrogenous basic sub- 
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stances, or to all nitrogenous organic bases; 
spec. to the Vegetable alkalis, very bitter in 
taste, and acting powerfully on the animal 
system. Also alfrib. Hence Alkaloi'dal a. 
of the nature of an a. 

Alkanet (w-künet) ME. [- Sp. alcaneta, 
f. alana (med.L. alchanna), corresp. to 
OFr. alchanne, arcanne — Arab. al-hinnd' ; see 
AL-*, HENNA, and cf. ALCANNA, ORCANET.] 
1. A dye-material yielding a fine red colour 
(see 2). 2. The plant whose root yields the 
dye, Anchusa or Alkanna tinctoria, N.O. 
Boraginacee, Orchanet, Dyer's or Sp. 
Bugloss, Bugloss of Languedoc 1567. 3. 
Applied also to: a, Common (Eng.) A. (An- 
chusa officinalis); b. Evergreen A. (A. semper- 
virens); c. Bastard A. (Lithospermum arvense); 
d. Alkanet (Amer.), (L. canescens). 

Alkanna: see ALCANNA. 

Alkargen (élIki-adgén). 1877. [f. ALKAR- 
(SIN) K(OXY)GEN.] = CACODYLIC ACID. 

Alkarsin (lkā-ısin). 1850. [f. ALK(ALI) 
+ ARS(ENIC) + -IN'.] Chem. A poisonous, 
spontaneously inflammable, liquid, smelling 
of garlic, supposed to be a mixture of cacodyl 
and its oxidation products; called also Cadets 
fuming liquor. 

fll Alkeda'vy. 1631. [- (perh. indirectly) 
Arab. al-kddawi of the CADI or ALCALDE.] 
The palace of a cadi. HEYWOOD. 

|| Alkekengi (wlktke:ndgi) ME. [= med.L. 
= Arab. al-kdkanj, f. al AL-* + Pers. kdkanj 
kind of medicinal resin, (also) nightshade.) 
Bot. A plant (Physalis alkekengi Linn.) 
N.O. Solanacez, called also Winter-Cherry 
from its scarlet berries. 

fAlkermes (#1k3-1miz). 1005.  [- Fr. 
alkermés, — (ult.) Arab.; see AL-*, KERMES.] 
1. The Kermes, or Scarlet Grain insect (the 
female of Coccus ilicis) -1718. 2. A confection 
of which the Kermes, formerly supposed to 
be a berry, was an ingredient —1753. 

f A'Ikin, a. ME. [Genitive phr., sing. or pl., 
alles cynnes, alra cynna, placed bef. the sb. ; 
hence treated as adj., and ult. shortened 
to alkin(s)] Of every kind; every kind of 
—1582. 

All (91). (OE. all, (eall) = OFris. al, ol, OS., 
OHG. al, ON. allr, Goth. alls, prob.:- Gme. 
*alnaz, ppl. formation on * as in OS., 
OHG. alung completely, and *ala- of Goth. 
alaniuwi quite new, alamannam all mankind. ] 
A. adj. 1. with sb. sing. The whole amount, 
extent, substance, or compass of; the whole 
OE.; all that is possible 1594. 2. With sb. 
pl. The entire number of, without exception. 
(Bef. the sb., ete., exc. poet.) OE. 3. = Every. 
L. omnis. Obs. exc. with kind, and manner 
-1570. 4. Any whatever (in exclusive 
sentences and clauses) ME. Also absol. 5. As 
antecedent to relative: all that, all those 
OE. 6. Followed by of: in sing. The whole; 


in pl. Every individual 1800. 7. as pl. — 
All men OE. 8. as sing. = Everything 
OE. 

1. All flesh grass 1 Pet. 1:24. I inallhaste 


was sent SHAKS. All this while SHAKS. I see it 
all now (mod.). 2. Th’ abstracts of all faults That 
all men follow Ant. & CI. 1. iv. 9. So all those, all 
mine, etc., all we now we all, or all of us. 3. Alle 
manere of marchaundises MAUNDEY. All kind of 
drollery 1888. 4. Things without all remedie 
Mach. Yn. ii. 11. Beyond all question, doubt, etc. 
To deny, disclaim, etc., all intention. '5. All what 
thou commandst MILT. 6. AU of it, ete. 7. O 
God, and fadir of alle WyvcLrF. 8. All is not lost 
Miur. So in all but: everything short of; hence 
almost. And all: and all the rest, et cetera; 
hence as well. And all that: and all the rest 

of it. Allin all: all things in all respects. When 
all comes (goes) to all: when everything is 


summed up. At all: in every or any way 
interrog., or hypothet. 

For all: notwithstanding. 

; also, in whole. Of all: 

"ellipl. = most of all. With all: see 


WITHAL. All and some: distributed to each 
part of the whole ; also, in sing. the sum total. So 
one and all, all and sundry, ete. 

B. sb. 1. Everything that we have, or that 
concerns or pertains to us 1627. Also in pl. 
2. Whole being, entirety, totality 1674. 3. 
Whole system of things, the Universe 1598. 

1. Our Allis atstake ADDISON. To pack up one’s 
alls FIELDING. 2. An all of rotten Formulas CAR- 
LYLE. 3. The w ircle of the All CARLYLE. 


ALLANTURIC 


C. adv. 1. All adj., separated from its sb., 
appeared to refer to the predicate, hence, to 
qualify it, as adv. : Wholly, completely, alto- 
gether, quite OE. 2, Even, just (arch.) 1979. 
3. All through, wholly, without admixture 


1705. 

1. It [the City] is all full of lies Nahwm 3:1. lt suc- 
ceeded all other wise ELYOT. So f all thing Mach, 
i. i. 14. 2. Allin the Downs the fleet was moored 
Gay. 3. Paces all 1705. 

Special constructions. 1. All one. Also all a. 
Quite the same. 2. Pleonastic in }All-whole: 
entire, So jan- -wholly, } -utterly. 3. Emphatic 
in All so, = Quite, 4. With adv. the: just so 
much. FOE the better 4.Y.L. 1. ii. 102. ith. 
advbs. of place: In all directions, in every Du 
as All along, All over, All round, ete. t 
emphasised the particle combined with a vb.; 
esp. to- = as under (L. dis), as in all to-broken, 
quite broken in pieces; and, as allto, alto = 
wholly, was applied to other vbs., as in all-to 
dirtied LATIMER, all-to-be-fooled BUNYAN. 

D. Obsolete uses of early inflected forms. 

T 1. The gen. sing. alles: altogether, at all 1320. 

2. The gen. pl. alra, alre, aller, aider, alther, 

‘of all’ -1600; esp. absol. bef. a superlative: Mine 
Alder liefest Soueraigne 2 Hen. VZ, 1. i. 28. Occ. 
written all there. Also, as in our, eps their aller 
= mod. of us all, etc. 

E. All- in comb. 

1. adj. with sb. four(s (sc. extremities). The -s is 
recent. To be (stand) on all fours: to be even 
with; -hail, int., sb., and v. a salutation: lit. (I 
wish you) all health! -might, omnipotence; 
T -night, a service of food, ar light for the 


whole night; -power = a.-might. 2. adj. with 
adv. ALGATK ; ALWAYS; -where (arch.) every- 
where; -whither, in every direction (rare). 3. 


subst. (genit.) with sb. = ‘of all’, -father, orig. 
Odin; Jupiter; God. 4. subst. (obj.) with vb. inf. 
-hold, that which holds all. 5. adeb. with sb. 
-bone, the Greater Stitchwort (Stellaria holo: ie 
L); heart, the elm-tree; -rail; ‘slavery. 
-wool. 6. advb. with adj. = ‘wholly, aite i 
-holy; -mighty; -witty; and since 1600 with 
any adj. of quality, esp. poet.; with forms in -ent, 
and ~ and with’ pr. pple., often as obj. of the 
vbl. action. 7. advb. with pa. pple. = completely ; 
occ. = by all; freq. in SHAKS, 

| Alla Breve (a:la bré-ve). 1800. [It., = 
according to the BREVE.] Mus. Orig. Witha 
breve or four minims to every bar; now, in 
quick common time, counted with two 
minims in the bar. 

|| A*lla Cape'lla. 1847. [It., = according to 
(the manner of) the chapel.] Mus. = prec. 

Allagite (-lidgoit). [f. Gr. dMayń change 
+ Ire! 2b.) Min. A carbonated variation of 
RHODONITE, dull-green or reddish-brown in 
colour. 

Allagostemonous (:e:liigosti-monoes), a. 
1880. [f. Gr. dìayý change + o7juwv thread + 
-0U8.] Bot. With stamens inserted alternately 
on the torus and on the petals. 

Allah (wld). 1702. [- Arab. ‘allah, for al- 
*ildh, i.e. al Ar-*, ilàh god = Aram. ‘lah, 
Heb. ‘léah,; see ELonHIM.] The Moslem name 
of the Deity. 

Allamotti, -monti, -moth, dial. names 
for the Stormy Petrel. 

Allan, var. of ALAN; and AULIN. 

Allanite (w-lünoit) 1843. [Named after T. 
Allan ; see -1TE! 2b.] Min. A brownish-black 
mineral, akin to Epidote, a cerium-epidote. 


Allantoid (ălæntoid). 1633, [- Gr. 
dMavroub/s (Galen), f. ds, dAMdvr- sausage 
+ -edrs -OID; ef. Fr. allantoide.] Phys. A. 


adj. Of or pertaining to the allantois, B. 
sb. = ALLANTOIS 1007. 

Allantoidian (wlintoidiün). 1801. [- Fr. 
allantoidien; see prec., -IAN.] Zool. A. adj. 
Having the fectus furnished with an 
allantois. B. sb. (se. animal.] 

Allantoin (alm-ntoin). 1846. [f. ALLANTOIS 
+ IN! ; ef. Fr. allantoine.] Chem. A crystal- 
line substance, C,N,H,O;, the nitrogenous 
constituent of the allantoic fluid. 

Allantois (ale-nto,is). 1646.  [mod.L., 
spurious form evolved from allantoides - Gr. 
dħavroeiðýs ALLANTOID.] Phys. The foetal 
membrane (named from its form in a calf) 
found only in mammals, birds, and reptiles, 
which lies under the chorion, and forms a 
means of communication between the foetal 
and maternal blood. Hence Allanto'ic a. 

Allanturic (wléntiü*rik) a. 1863. [f. AL- 
LANTOIN + URIC a.) Obtained from allantoin 
or from uric acid. 


ALLATRATE 


t Alla‘trate, v. 1583. [—allatrat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of allatrare bark at, f. ad AL- + 
latrare bark.] To bark out. rare. 

Allay (ülé'-), v.! OE. [f. A- pref. 1+ Lay v.; 
OE. aleégan (= OHG. irleggen (G. erlegen), 
Goth. uslagjan), ME. alegge, superseded by 
aleie, alay (see LAY v.). Later (XVI) sp. all- 
after words derived f. L. adl-, all-. The 
sense-development has been infl. by formal 
association w. ALLAY v.*,*, ALLEGE v.?] 

t 1. To lay down, set aside; hence, to annul 
-ME.; to quell —ME.; to overthrow (a 
principle, etc.) —1659. 3. To put down or 
repress; to assuage, ‘lay’ a storm 1488. 
3. To quell or put down; to appease ME. 
+4. intr. To subside, cease; to become mild 
—1723. 5. (see ALLEGE v.') To subdue; to 
abate, alleviate ME. 6. (see ALLAY v.) To 
temper or abate 1514; to mitigate 1603. 

2. Alay (the wild waters) Temp. I, ii. 2. 3. To 
à. wrath 1600, distrusts 1623, panic 1880. 5. To a. 
Thir appetite MILT, P.L. x. 566, grief BEATTIE. 6. 
To a. or dim the whiteness of pape FLORIO, To 
à. a crime PRYNNE. Hence [f. ALLAY v. (v.*)] 
Allayed ppl. a. talloyed; tempered; modified ; 
laid (cf. ii ). Allay*er, he who or that which 

g vil. sb, cessation; dilution; 
mitigation; f alloying; ppl. a. diluting, tempering. 
f Allayrment, admixture with a modifying ele- 
ment Cymb. 1. v. 22. 

t Allay, v.* ME. [-ONFr. aleyer, alayer 
(mod. aloyer), var. of OFr, alier ALLY v. i= L. 
alligare bind up, f. ad ALt + ligare bind. 
Replaced by ALLOY v.] To mix (metals); esp. 
with a baser metal. Also fig. 1796. 

Jig. Debased and allayed with superstitious 
intents FULLER, 

fAllay, v.? ME. (-OFr. aleier, alaier 
declare on oath :- L. allegare produce in 
evidence, f. ad Au-' + legare depute, send. 
Replaced by ALLEGE v.'] To cite, allege 


1470. 

fAMay, sb. ME. [-ONFr. aley, alai 
(mod. aloi) f. aleier, alayer, aloyer; see 
ALLAY v. Replaced by ALLOY sb.) 1. 


= ALLOY. lil. and fig. 2. fig. Alien element 
-1774. 3. fig. Composition. Cf. Fr. de bon 
aloi. -1690. 4. (f. ALLAY v.') Dilution 1632; 
abatement —1758; repression —1720. 

t Allay', sb. 1480. [- AFr. alais = OFr. 
eslais (see A- pref. 9) dash forward, leap, 
f. eslaissier let out, let off. Cf. RELAY sb.] 
The act of laying on the hounds ~1630. 

f Allerct, v. 1528, [- L. allectare allure, 
entice, frequent. of allicere, f. ad AL- + 
lacere entice.] To entice —1552. Hence 
fAllection, enticement. tAllective a. 
enticing; sb. that which can entice, 

t A'llegate, v. 1529. [—allegat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. allegare produce in evidence; 
See ALLAY v.] = ALLEGE v.' —1039. 

Allegation (wligé**fon). 1483. [-(0)Fr. 
allégation or L. allegatio, f. allegal- ; see prec., 
-I0N.] 1, The action of alleging or making 
& charge before a tribunal; that which is 
charged. t2. An excuse —1622. 3. An asser- 
tion 1532; esp. a mere assertion 1635. t4. 
Quotation; the matter quoted —1073. 

1, To sweare False allegations 2 Hen. VI, un. i. 


181. 3. I thought their allegations but reasonable 
STEELE. His wild a, BOSWELL. 

t Alle'ge, v.' ME. [-OFr. aleger, allegier 
(mod. alléger) :-late L. alleviare lighten, 
cl. L. allevare (f. ad AL- + levare raise), infl. 
by levis light. See ALLEVIATE v.] = ALLAY v2 
5. -1530. Hence t Alle-geance’, alleviation; 
var. t Alle'&ement!, ale-. 

Allege (üle-d3), v.* ME. [-AFr. alegier 
= OFr. esligier (see A- pref. 9):- Rom. 
*exlitigare clear at law, f. L. er Ex- + lis, 
lit- lawsuit; used in the senses of L. allegare, 
replacing ALLAY v.*] 1. To declare on oath 
before a tribunal; hence, to plead. Obs. exc. 
fig. 2. To cite, quote for or against (arch.) ME. 
3. Hence gen. To plead as an excuse; to 
adduce as reason ME. 4. To advance, as 
being able to prove; hence, to assert without 
proof ME. 

1. The Prosecutor alleged That [etc.] STEELE. 2. 
They alleage Moses. .for tithes MILT. 3. To a. 
excuses to the contrary 1598. 4. Where much is 
alleged, something must be true GIBBON. Hence 
Allegeable a. tAlle'éeance*, the action of 
alleging; allegation. Alleged ppl. a. adduced as 
legal ground, or as a reason; quoted ; asserted as 
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provable; asserted but not proved. Allegedly 
adv. + Alle-gement’, allegation. Alle-ger. 

Allegiance (lidsàns, áli-ds'üns) ME. 
[- AFr. *alligeance (AL. alligantia), f. OFr. 
ligeance (AL. ligantia), f. lige LIEGE; see-ANCE. 
The prefix al- was perh. due to association 
w. alligantia ALLIANCE.] t 1. The relation of 
& liege lord ME. only. 2. The relation or 
duties of a liegeman to his lord; the tie of a 
subject to his sovereign or government ME. 
3. fig. The recognition of the claims which 
any one has to our respect and duty 1732. 

2. Subjects may be freed from their Allegeance 
HOBBES. 3. A. to a lady SCOTT, to natural science 
e var. Alle'giancy. Hence Allegiant 
4. loyal. 

Allegoric, -al (wligorik, -ăl), a. ME. 
[-late L. allegoricus- Gr. dddnyopixds; see 
ALLEGORY, -1C. Cf. Fr. allégorique (xv1).] Of 
or pertaining to allegory ; of the nature of an 
allegory; constituting or containing an 
allegory. 

What kingdom, Real or allegorick, I discern not 
MILT. P.R. iv. 389. Its chimeras, its harpies, ita 
allegorical figures BURKE. Hence Allego'rically 
adv. Allego'ricalness. (Dicts.) 

Allegorist (e-ligorist). 1684. (- Fr. allégor- 
iste - Gr. didnyoporis; see ALLEGORY, -IST.] 
One who writes allegories, or writes or ex- 
pounds allegorically. 

Bunyan. . the first of allegorists MACAULAY, 

Allegorize (w-ligdreiz), v. 1581. [-Fr. 
allégoriser or late L. allegorizare (Jerome), f. 
L. allegoria ALLEGORY ; see -IzE.] 1. To make 
or treat as allegorical 1596. 2. intr. To ex- 
pound allegorically; to construct or utter 
allegories 1581. 

1. To a. away the History of the Crucifixion 1667. 
To a. Christ out of His Divinity PENN. A'llegor- 
izer. A:legoriza‘tion. 

Allegory (w:ligori). ME. [- (O)Fr. allégorie 
= L. allegoria — Gr. dMìnyopia speaking other- 
wise, f. Xs other + -dyopia speaking.] 
1. Description of a subject under the guise of 
some other subject of aptly suggestive resem- 
blance. 2. An instance of such description ; 
an extended metaphor 1534. 3, An allegorical 
representation; an emblem 1639. 

|| Allegresse (alegres, wligre-s), 1652. [Fr.J 
Gaiety, gladsomeness. 

|| Allegretto (allegre-tto), a. 1879. [It., dim. 
of ALLEGRO.] Mus. Somewhat brisk. 

| Allegro (It. allé-gro). 1632. [It.] A. adj. 
Lively, gay Mir. B. adv. and adj. Mus. 
Brisk, lively 1721. C. sb. [sc. movement] 1777. 

Alleleu (lila). An outcry. CARLYLE, 

Allelomorph (wlrlomQaf). 1902. (f. Gr. 
dAMA- one another  uopó/j form.) Biol. Each 
of a pair of mutually exclusive characters, 
one or the other of which is exhibited without 
intermixture in descendants of a cross be- 
tween parental forms respectively possessing 
them. Hence Alle:lomo'rphic a. 

Alleluia (wu) int. and sb.' ME. [- 
ecclL. alleluia - Gr. dddndovia, the LXX 
repr. of Heb. HALLELUJAH int. and sb'.] = 
HALLELUJAH. Hence Allelu:ia-tic a. 

Alleluia, sb.* 1543, [Origin unkn.] The 
woodsorrel. 

|| Allemande (alomàn:d, -ma-nd, w-lémend 

ælmænd). 1685. [~ Fr. (sc. danse) 
German (dance); see ALMAIN.] 1. A name of 
various German dances 1775. 2. A piece of 
music forming one of the movements of the 
Suite 1685. 

Allemontite (wlémg-ntait). 1837. If. Al- 
lemont, in Dauphiné, + -ITE 2b.) A native 
alloy of arsenic and antimony. 

Allenarly (üle-náili). north. and Sc. ME. 
[f. ALL adv. + ANERLY.] 1. adv. Only, solely. 
2. adj. Only, sole 1533. 

Allene, — ALLYLENE. 

t Alleniate, v. rare. [f. L. ad AL + lēnis 
soft, gentle + -ATE?, after alleviate.] To 
soften —1642. 

Allerion, var. of ALERION. 

+ Alleve, v. 1546. [-OFr. alevier relieve, 
alleviate — late L. alleviare: see ALLEGE e] 
To relieve. Hence + Alle-vement. 

t Alle-viate, ppl. a. 1471. [— alleviatus, 
pa. pple. of late L. alleviare ; see fol.] Allevi- 
ated —1671. 

Alleviate (àli-vieit) v. 1598. I[- alleviat-, 


ALLIANCE 


pa. ppl. stem of late L, alleviare ; see ALLEGR 

.!,-ATE*.] f 1. To make lighter ~1666. 2, To 
relieve, mitigate 1528. +3. To extenuate 
-1777. 

2. To a. sorrows BP. HALL, sufferings 1871, 3. To 
a, a crime BLACKSTONE. Hence Alle'viative q, 
of an alleviating tendency. Also sb, Alle-viator, 
he who, or that which, alleviates, Alle'viatory q, 
having the attribute of relieving. 

Alleviation (Ali:vié'-fon). 1625. [- OFr 
alleviation or med.L. alleviatio, f. as prec, ; see 
JON.] The action of lightening weight, 
gravity, severity, or pain; relief, mitigation, 

Tepis) an a. of misery not to suffer alone JOHNSON, 

ley (wli). ME. [- OFr. alee (mod. allée) 
walking, passage, f. aller walk, go :-L, 
ambulare walk; cf. AMBLE v.) t1. A passage 
in or into à house —1525. Also fig. 2. esp. A 
walk or passage in a garden, park, etc, 
bordered with trees or bushes; an avenue 
ME. 3. A passage between buildings; hence, 


a lane; in U.S. a Mews 1510. 4, A long 
narrow enclosure for playing at bowls, 
skittles, etc, ME. Also fig. 5. A passage 


between the rows of pews or sents in a church 
1464. In the south superseded by AISLE, 
6. The space between two compositors’ 
stands, ete. in a printing-oflice 1871, 7. A 
free space between two lines of any kind 
1756, 

2. A thick pleached a. in my orchard Much Adot, 


ii. 10. Every a. green. of this wild wood MTM, 
Comus 311. 3. Blind Alley: onc that is closed at 
the end; a cul de sac. The Alley, esp, Change 

ie of the gambling in South Sea 


All- slang. 1837. 


red 
leuphem. for hell-fired.] Infernal. (Chiefly in 
U.S8.). Hence A‘ll-fliredly adv. 


(@:l-foi%ad), a. 


All-flower-water. unkn.] 
Cow’s urine; as a reme 

All Fools’ Day. 1712. [With joc. ref. to 
All Saints, AU Souls.] The 1st of April; pop. 
appropriated to practising upon people's 
credulity. 

All fours (9:1 {6°-az). 1707. (i.e, all four 
points.) 1. A game of cards, played by two; 
called after the four points, high, low, Jack, 
and (he game, which make ‘all-fours’, 2. A 
game at dominoes, in which only four or its 
multiples count. See also ALL E. 1. 

Allgood (Q-lgud), sb. 1578. [ALL E 6.] The 
herb (Chenopodium bonus-henricus), also 
called English Mercury, and Good King 
Henry. 

All-hallow, -s (@:lhiwe:lo%z). (OE. ealra 
hdlgena deg day of all saints, ME. alle hale- 
wene day, later al halow. With -s from XV. 
See HALLOW sb.' HALLOWE'EN, HALLOWMAS.] 
1. All saints (collectively). 2. = All hallows 
day, Nov. 1, or All-hallowmas (arch.) 1503. 


1839. [Origin 


Phrases All hallows’ day: All Saints’ day. All- 
hallow Ere, Mass, tide, the eve, feast, season, 
of All Saints; cf. HALLOW-E'EN. + All-hallown 
Summer: = Indian Summer, Martin's 
Summer. | Hen. IV, 1. ii. 178. 

Alliable (üloiàb'D, a. rare. 1795. [- Fr. 


alliable, f. allier; see ALLY v., -ABLE.] Able to 
enter into alliance or union. 

Alliaceous (wliéfos) a. 1792. [- mod.L. 
alliaceus, f. L. allium garlic; see -ACEOUS.) 
a, Of or pertaining to Allium. b. Smelling or 
tasting like garlic and onions. 

t Allliage. ME. [- Fr. alliage, f. as next; 
see -AGE.] Alliance —1546. " 

Alliance (üloiüns) sb. ME. [-OFr 
aliance (mod. alliance) f. alier; see ALLY 9 
-ANCE.] The state of union or combinatio i 
uniting or combining. 1. Union by marriage, 
affinity ; consanguinity, 2. Combination for 
& common object; esp. between sovereign 
states ME. 3. Community in nature Or 
qualities; affinity 1077. +4. collect. People 
united by kinship or friendship (? for Alliants) 
-1655; also, a kinsman, relation, or ally 
71654. 5. Bot. A group of Natural Orders. 
LINDLEY. $| By confusion, for ALLEGIANCE 
1581. 

1. So streighte a bonde of alyaunce or consan- 
guinitie COVERDALE. 2. The Holy Alliance 
SEELEY. 4. Therefore let our A. be combine 
Jul. C. 1v.i. 43. Hence Alliance v. rare, to ally oT 
ally oneself. Alli-ancer, one who joins or belongs 
to an a, rare. 


ALLIANT 


t Allirant, a. 1551. [= OFr. aliant sb., ally, 
Fr. alliant pres. pple., f. as prec.; see -ANT.] 
In league; akin. As sb. An ally —1050. 

Allice, allis (æ-lis). 1020. [irreg. — (O)Fr. 
alose :— late L. alausa (Ausonius) small fish in 
the Moselle.] A fish, usu. called the allice- 
shad (Alosa communis). 

Allicholly, joc. = MELANCHOLY. SHAKS. 

f Alli-cit, v. 1725. [irreg. f. allicere, after 
Enscrr v.) To entice, attract. Hence (through 
Fr.) fAlliciate v. to allure. Alli'cient 
ppl. a. attracting; sb. that which attracts. 
+Alli-ciency, the quality of being attractive. 

Allied (ülerd), ppl. a. ME. [f. ALLY v.] 
1. United, joined ; esp. by kindred or affinity, 
or by league or treaty. 2. fig. Connected in 
nature, or qualities ; akin 1603. 

1. A Lady..alide vnto the Duke Two Gent. IV. 
i. 49. 2. Great wits are sure to madness near a. 
DRYDEN. 

Alligate (e-lige't), v. ? Obs. 1626. [~ alligat-, 
pa, ppl. stem of L, alligare bind to, f. ad 
AL- + ligare bind; see -aTE’.] T1. To tie 
or unite —10677. 2. To perform the operation 
of ALLIGATION 1671. 

Alligation (wligé!-fon). 1542. [~ L. alligatio, 
t. as prec. ; see -ION.] 1. The action of attach- 
ing; the state of being attached 1555. 2. 
The ‘Rule of Mixtures’; the arithmetical 
method of solving questions concerning the 
mixing of articles of different qualities or 
values 1542. 

Alligator (s'ligeito1), 1568. [- Sp. el lagarto 
the lizard (repr. *lacarto for L. lacerta Liz- 
ARD), which was applied spec. to the large 
saurians of the New World.) 1. A genus of 
Saurians of the crocodile family, also called 
Caymans, belonging to America; pop. all 
large American Saurians, some of which are 
true crocodiles. 2. Anything operating by 
jaws, as (Mining) a. A rock-breaker. b. A 
'Squeezer' for the puddle-ball. 

1. In his..shop a tortoyrs hung, An Allegater 
joy [1st Qo. Aligarta.] Rom. & Jul, v. i. 43 (1st. 
0. 


Comb.: a. apple, the fruit of a W. Indian tree, 
Anona palustris; a. pear, the fruit of a W. Indian 
tree, Persea gratissima or Laurus persed; a. tor- 
toise, a large marsh tortoise (Chelydra serpentina, 
fam. Emydida), called also the Snapping Turtle, 
found in Carolina; a. wood, the timber ofa W. 
Indian tree, Guarea swartzii, 

Allineate (üli-ni,e't), v. rare. 1804. [mod. 
t. L. ad AL- + linea line + -ATE*, after DE- 
LINEATE v.] — ALIGN. 

Allineation, alin- (ülinüé^fon). 1837. 
[f. as prec. +-ATION, after DELINEATION.] 1. 
= ALIGNMENT 1. 1860, 2. = ALIGNMENT 3. 
3. The position of two or more bodies in a 
Straight line with a given point 1882. 

Allision (üli3on). ? Obs. 1631. [- late L. 
allisio, f. allis-, pa. ppl. stem of allido dash 
against, f. ad AL-! + ledo strike violently; 
see -I0N.] The action of dashing against. 

Allitteral, a. rare. 1850. [f. ALLITER(ATE), 
after literal.] Marked by alliteration. 

Alliterate (ülitére't), v. 1816. [f. next; 
see -ATE*.] 1. intr. Of words: To begin 
alliteratively, to constitute ALLITERATION. 
2. To compose alliteratively 1826. Hence 
Allitterate ppl. a. alliterated, Alli'terated 
ppl. a. composed with or marked by allitera- 
tion. Alliterating ppl. a. producing allitera- 
tion. Alli'terative a. pertaining to or marked 
by alliteration. Allitteratively adv. Alli*- 
terativeness. Alli'tera:tor, one who uses 
alliteration. 

Alliteration (ali:téré'-Jon). 1656. [-mod.L. 
alliteratio (xv), f. L. ad AL- +littera LETTER + 
-atio -ATION.] 1. gen. The commencing of 
two or more words in close connection with 
the same letter or sound. 2. The commence- 
ment of certain accented syllables in a verse 
with the same consonant or consonantal 
group, or with different vowel sounds, as in 
OE. and Teut. versification 1774. 

1. Apt Alliteration’s artful aid CHURCHILL. Taxa- 
tion no Tyranny. .was. .nothing but a jingling a. 
MACAULAY. 2. Cf. In abit as an ermite * vnholy of 
werkes, Ich wente forth in pe worlde - wonders to 
hure Piers Ploughman. Hence Alli:tera-tional a. 
abounding in a. 

Allitu-ric, a. [f. ALL(OXAN) + -it- (mean- 
ingless) + Uric.] Chem. In Allituric acid, & 


49 
Proana of the disintegration of alloxan- 


|| Allium (elidm). 1807. [L., = garlic.) 
Bot. A genus of Liliaceous plants comprising 
garlic, onion, leek, chive, shallot, etc. 

Allness (G-Inés). 1052. ([f. ALL +-NESS.] 
Universality. 

+ Allobro‘gical, a. 1640. [f. L. allo- 
brogicus of the  Allobroges-r-AL', perh. 
allusively: cf. Fr. allobroge (XVI) loutish 
fellow.] A term applied in 17th c. to Pres- 
byterians and Calvinists, in allusion to the 
fact that Geneva was anciently a town of the 
Allobroges. 

Allocate (m-lóke!t) v. 1640. [— allocat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. allocare, f. L. ad 
AL-' + locare place, LOCATE; see -ATE*.] 
1. To set apart for a special purpose or per- 
son; to apportion, assign. 2. To attach 
locally 1842. 3. To fix the locality pf 1881. 

2. Lasswade, to which,.we a. ourselves DE 
QUINCEY. 

t A'llocate, sb. 1709. [- med.L. allocatum 
allowance, subst. use of n.sing. of pa. pple. of 
allocare; see prec., -ATE'.] A grant. 

Allocation (:xloké*[on). 1535. [- med.L. 

locatio allowance, f. as prec.; see -ION; in 
later use — Fr. allocation (XVII) or f. ALLOCATE 
v.] 1. The action of apportioning or assigning 
to a special person or purpose 1833; ta 
portion of revenue, etc. so assigned —1058. 2. 
Allowing an item in an account; also, the 
item so allowed 1658. 3. Disposition, arrange- 
ment 1656. 4. Localization 1855. 

1. The a. of powers under the Constitution 1870. 
4. The a. of the. .albuminous electric pulp in a 
special cavity OWEN. 

|| Alloca'tur. ([med.L., ‘it is allowed'.] 
Law. A certificate duly given at the end of an 
action, allowing costs. 


Allochro'ic, a. 1879. [f. Gr. dAWóxpoos 
changed in colour + -10.] Changeable in 
colour, 

Allochroite (ælọ'kro,əit). 1837. [f. as 


prec.---ITE! 2b.] Min. An iron-garnet, a 
sub-variety of Andradite, found in Norway, 
etc. DANA. 

Allochromatic (w:loikromsw-tik), a. 1879. 
[f. Gr. dios different + xe@ua, -uar- colour 
+ -10.] Of or pertaining to change of colour. 


Allochroous (élg-kroos), a. 1811. [f. as 
ALLOCHROIO---OUS.] Changing colour. 
Alloclase (e-loklé's), 1875. [- G. alloklas 


(1866), f. Gr. dos different +«Ados fracture.] 
Min. — next. 

Alloclasite (ielo-klüsoit). 1868. [f. as prec. 
+-ITE* 2b.) A mineral containing sulphur, 
arsenic, bismuth, and cobalt, with traces of 
iron, ete. 

Allocution (elokid-Jon). 1615. [- L. allo- 
culio, f. allocut-, pa. ppl. stem of alloqui 
address, f. ad AL- + loqui speak.] 1. Rom. 
Antiq. An address by a general to his soldiers; 
hence, in R.C.Ch., by the Pope to his clergy, 
or to the Church 1689. 2. gen. The action of 
addressing; hortatory address 1015. 

1. The text of the a. WISEMAN. 2. This vigorous 
a. to. .his Hareem THACKERAY. 

Allod, alod (w-lód). 1689. [Anglicized f. 
med.L. allodium. Cf. Fr. t alode (ComGn.).] = 
ALLODIUM. 

t Allo-dge. ME. [- OFr. alogier, f. a i= L. 
ad + logier (mod. loger) LODGE v.; cf. med.L. 
allogiare, It. alloggiare.] To lodge. Hence 
t Allo:dgement. 

Allodial, al- (416"-dial), a. 1656. [- med.L. 
al(L)odialis, f. allodium + -A : cf. Fr. allodial 
(xvi.] 1. Of or pertaining to an allodium ; 
or to the a. (opp. to the feudal) system 1747. 
2. Owning an allodium 1857. As sb. Allodial 
lands 1769; an allodial holder 1778. 

2. The a. holder who held his land of no other 
man FREEMAN. Hence Al(l)o'dialism, the a. 
system, Al(l)rdialist, an a. proprietor; var. 
al(o'diary. Al(Do:dia-lity, the quality of hold- 
ing, or being held in free ownership. ‘Al(ijo'dially 

v. 

Allo:difica'tion, 1875. [f. next +-FICATION.] 
Law. The conversion of land into allodium, 

Allodium, al- (416"-dism). 1628. [- med.L. 
allodium (Domesday Book), f. Frankish 
*allod- (whence Fr. alleu) ‘entire property’ 
(in latinized forms alodis, alaudes), f. all ALL 


ALLOPHYLIAN 


+ 6d (OHG. ót, OE. éad, ON. audr) estate, 
property, wealth.] An estate held, not of a 
superior, but in absolute ownership; opp. 
to feudum or feud. 

For in the law of England we have not properly 
a. COKE, 

| Alle'stropha, a. or sb. pl [-Gr. 
dMosorpopa adj. pl neut., consisting of 
irregular strophes, f. dAios different + 
crpoóf, strophe.] Verse consisting of irregular 
strophes. Mint. Sams. Pref. 

Allootic, -al (eligtik, -À) a. [- Gr. 
dMouvrexés alterative, f. dAÀowtv alter.) Med, 
Alterative. 

Allogamy (ilo:gámi). 1879. 
different + -yau(a marriage.] 
fertilization. 

Allogeneous (elodgi-ni,os), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
dAMoyevís of another race (f. dAÀàos other + 
yévos kind) + -ovs.] Diverse in kind. Hence 
Aillogene'ity. 

Allograph (w-lógraf). [f. Gr. Mos other + 
-GRAPH, as opp. to autograph.) A writing or 
signature made by one person for another, 

Allomerism (&lo:mériz'm) [f. Gr. dos. 
other + uépos part + -18M.] Chem. Variation 
in chemical constitution without change of 
crystalline form. 

Allomerous (ele-méres), a. [f. as prec. 
+-ous.] Characterized by allomerism. 

Allomorphite (elom@:afoit). [f. Gr. dAdos 
different + uopéj shape + -ITE 2 b.] Min. A 
mineral, allied to barytes or barite, having 
the form ànd cleavage of ANHYDRITE. t 

t Allo'nge, sb.’ [- Fr. allonge lengthening, 
drawing out, f. allonger, f. long LONG a.*) 
1. A lunge. (Dicts.) 2. A long rein. J. 

|| Allonge (aldii-g), sb. 1862. [Re-adoption 
of prec.] A slip of paper annexed to a bill 
of exchange, etc. to give room for more 
endorsements. 

Allonym (w-lónim). 1867. [- Fr. allonyme, 
f. Gr. dos other + -óvwuos named, f. óvoua 
name.] a. The name of some one else 
assumed by the author of a work. b. A work 
bearing such à name. Hence Allo:'nymous 


If. Gr. dados: 
Bot. Cross- 


a. 

f Alloo:, v. 1708. [For HALLOO.] To urge 
on with cries. 

A:llopalla-dium, 1837. (f. Gr. dados + PALLA- 
DIUM.) Min. Native palladium crystallizing 
under the hexagonal system. 

Allopath (c-lópsep). 1830. [= Fr. allopathe, 
back-formation from allopathie ALLOPATHY.] 
A practitioner of allopathy. 

Allopathic (wlopspik) a. 1830. [-Fr. 
allopathique ; see next, -10.] Of or pertaining 
to allopathy. var. A:lopathe'tic. Hence 
ner cAny, adv.; var. A:llopathe'tic- 
ally. 
Allopathy (selo*pápi). 1842. [- G. allopathie 
(Hahnemann), f. Gr. 4Mos other + maðela 
-PATHY.] "The curing of a diseased action by 
the inducing of another of a different kind, 


yet not necessarily diseased.’ Opp. to 
Hom@opatuy. 

Allo'phanate. [f. next + -arE'.) Chem. A 
salt of allophanic acid. 

Allophane (s:lofé'n), 1843. [- Gr. dào- 


davis appearing otherwise, f. dAàos other + 
$aivev show, appear. Min. A hydrated 
silicate of alumina, usu. sky-blue, losing 
its colour under the blowpipe; whence the 
name. 

Allopha'nic, a. [f. prec. +-10.] Of or per- 
taining to anything which changes colour or 
appearance; as A, acid C,H4N;0,. 

Allophite (ce-lofait). 1880. [f. Gr. datos 
different + OPHITE ' ; cf. G. allophit (1873), of 
parallel formation.] Min. A hydrous silicate 
of the Margarophyllite section, inferior in 
hardness to serpentine. 

Allophyle (s-lofil. rare. 1577. [~ eccl.L. 
allophylus — Gr. dadddudos alien, f. dAàos other 
+ dvMj tribe.] An alien; a Philistine. As adj. 
= ALLOPHYLIAN. 

Allophylian (xlofidián) a. and sb. 1844. 
If. as prec.+-IAN.] Of a race or stock 
which is not Aryan or Semitic; used esp. of 
Asiatic and European languages; occas. — 
Turanian. 


ALLOPHYTOID 
Allophytoid (&lofitoid). 1858. If. Gr. 
4Xs different + phytoid (f. dévróv plant 


+ -01D)] Bol. A separated vegetable bud 
differing from the parent plant. 

Alloquial (410"*kwidl) a. rare. 1840. [f. L. 
alloquium address (f. alloqui; see ALLOCUTION) 
+ -AL!, after colloquial.] Of, or pertaining to, 
the action of addressing others; contrasted 
with colloquial. Hence Allo'quiali:ssm, a 
phrase or manner of address. 

Allot (ülo-t), v. 1547. [- OFr. aloter (mod. 
allotir), f. a :— L. ad AL- + lot Lor sb.) 1. To 
distribute by lot, or in such way that the 
recipients have no choice; to assign shares 
authoritatively; to apportion 1574. 2. To 
assign as a lot or portion fo; to appoint (with- 
out distribution) 1547 ; hence, to appropriate 
to a special person or purpose 1574. t 3. To 
appoint, destine (a person to do) —1077. 4. 
U.S. collog. To reckon (upon) 1816. 

2. The. .end that was allotted him SURREY. Ten 

ears I will a. to the attainment of knowledge 

OHNSON. 4. And I a. we must economise 1840. 
Hence Allo'ttable a. Allo'ttee, one to whom an 
allotment is made. Allo'tter, one who allots. 
t Allo'ttery, allotted share A.Y .L. I. i. 77. 

Allotheism (e:lo,pi:iz’m). 1660. [f. Gr. 
4Xos other + 0eós god + -ISM.] The worship 
of strange gods. 

Allotment (ülo:tmént). 1574. [f. prec. + 
-MENT; cf. Fr. Tallotement.] 1. The action of 
allotting. 2. Lot in life, destiny 1674. 3. A 
share or portion, esp. of land, allotted to a 
special person or purpose 1629. + 4. Comm. 
The division of a ship’s cargo into equal 
portions, to be distributed among purchasers 
by lot —1751. 

2. The stinted allotments of earthly life CARLYLE. 
Comb. a. system, the division of land into small 
plots to be held for cultivation by the poorer 
classes at a small rent. 

Allotrophic (selotro-fik), a. 1879. [f. Gr. 
dMos different + -rpopos nourishing (f. rpébew 
nourish) +10.) Med. Variable as to nutri- 
tive properties, without any change in 
physical or chemical characters. 

Allotropic, -al (wlotro:pik, -ál), a. 1849. 
[f. Gr. dMórporros (860 ALLOTROPY) + -IO + AI.) 
Of or pertaining to ALLOTROPY. Hence 
Allotro:pically adv. Allo:tropi'city (rare). 
So A'llotrope, an allotropic form. 

Allotropism (lotrópiz'm). 1851. [f. as 
prec. + -18M.] Allotropy as a principle or 
process, 

Allotropize (&lo:trópoiz), v. rare. 
prec. + ZE.] To change allotropically. 

Allotropy (lo:trópi) [~ Gr dArpomos of 
another form, f. dos different zpómos 
manner; see -Y*.] The variation of physical 
properties without change of substance, first. 
noticed by Berzelius in charcoal and the 
diamond. 

+ Ail ourt, adv. ME. 1. Completely, quite 
—1038 ; esp. in to drink a., to empty a bumper; 
ef. CAROUSE, B. sb. A bumper —1611. 

All o'ver, adv. 1577. 1. Over the whole 
extent, in every part, e.g. of the body. 2. 
Finished; done for (mod.). 3. adj. (from 1) 
collog. Indisposed all over the body 1851. 

2. It is all over with = L, actum est de, Hence 
(from 3) A*II-o*verishness, general indisposition, 


collog. 

Allow (lau), v. ME. [- OFr. alouer (later 
allouer), 1. praise += L. allaudare extol, f. ad 
Al-* + laudare praise; 2. bestow, assign :— 
med.L. allocare, f. ad AL'- + locare place, 
Stow, ALLOCATE. Many uses blend 1 and 
2.] I. Fr. alouer:- L. allaudare. 1. trans. 

+ To praise, commend —1783; to approve 
of, sanction (arch.) ME.; intr. with upon, of 
1543; to accept as satisfactory (arch.) ME. ; 
t intr. with of -1748. 2. To accept as true or 
valid, to admit 1548; intr. with of 1528; with 
subord. cl. to concede 1643; with compl. to 
admit a thing to be 1593; to conclude, opine, 
or state as an opinion formed (Eng. and 
Amer. dial.) 1580. 3. trans. To concede, permit 
(an action, etc.) 1558; with inf. 1637; refl. to 
permit oneself to indulge in, tto 1605; intr. to 
admit of 1732. 

1. Upon reasonable cause to be allowed by a 
justice of the peace BLACKSTONE. 2. It will be 
allowed us that marriage is a human society 
Mint. Allowed for law 1798. I ‘lowed I'd make 
him sorry fur it Scrib. Mag. 3. Where many sorts 


If. as 
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of worship be allowed HOBBES. His. .madness 
Allows itself to anything Lear III. vii. 107. 

IL Fr. allouer :-L. allocare, 1. t To as- 
sign as a right or due —1596; to give, or let 
any one have, as his share, or as what he 
needs ME. ; t to portion, endow —1712. 2. t To 
place to one's credit, count to one —1667; 
hence, t to deduct from the debit, to abate 
—1530; gen. to add or deduct (so much) on ac- 
count of something not formally appearing 
1663. 


1. The Law allowes it, And the Court awards it 


w 
Merch. V. 1v. i. 303. A. him but his plaything of a 
n POPE. To a. an hour for time lost in chang- 

g trains 1888. Hence Allow'er, one who allows 
(senses I. 1, 2, 3).  Allow"ment, sanction, 
approval, 

Allowable (ülauüb'), a. ME. [- OFT. 
alouable (mod. allouable), f. alouer; see prec., 
-ABLE.] f Laudable —1702; acceptable 1552; 
admissible, probable 1682; permissible, 
legitimate 1568. 

Prayer for the dead is not..a. COVERDALE. 
Hence Allow'ableness. Allow'ably adv. 

Allowance (ülauüns) sb. ME. [- OFr. 
alouance, f. alouer; see ALLOW V., -ANCE.] 
"The action of allowing; a thing allowed. 1. 
+ Praise —1633 ; approbation, sanction, volun- 
tary acceptance (arch.) 1552; tacknowledge- 
ment —1750; permission, sufferance 1628. 2. 
The action of placing to one’s credit, ad- 
mitting in an account, or allotting on account 
of expenses 1574; t a sum allowed in account, 
a consideration ~1574. 3. A limited portion 
or sum, esp. of money, or food 1440. 4. 
Rebate, deduction, discount 1530. 5. fig. 
The taking into account of mitigating or 
extenuating circumstances 1676. +6. A 
balance —1552. 

1. The a. of slavery in the South FREEMAN. 2. 
Tlliberalite of Parents in a. towards their Children 
Bacon, 3. They consider this A. [Pin-money] as a 
kind of Alimoney ADDISON. The short A., the 
Bread and Water of a Prison 1711. A scant a. of 
star-light MILT. Comus 308. 4. T'o make allowance : 
to add or deduct, in order to provide for incidental 
circumstances. An a. for the waste of the Timber 
1663. 5. To make Allowances for Conduct STEELE. 

Allowance (ülauüns) v. 1839. [f. the sb. 
Cf. portion, etc.] 1. To put upon an allow- 
ance; to limit in the amount allowed. 2. To 
supply in limited quantities 1840. 

Allowed (laud), ppl. a. ME. [f. Ar- 
LOW.] +1. Praised, accepted as satisfactory 
—1728. 2. Licensed 1589; acknowledged 1749; 
allotted 1440; remitted 1674. 

2. An a. printer 1589, fool Twel. N. I, v. 101. 
The a. and established models of good breeding 
CHESTERF. Hence Allow'edly adv. 

Alloxan (ælçọ'ksăn). 1853. [f. ALL(ANTOIN) + 
OXA(LIO) + -AN I. 2.] Chem. An organic com- 
pound C,H,N,0,, one of the oxidation pro- 
ducts of uric acid. Hence Allo-xanate, a salt. 
of alloxanic acid. Alloxa'nic a. 

Alloxantin (wloksw-ntin) 1853. [f. prec. 
+ -IN', with euphonic -t-.] Chem. An organic 
compound C©,H,N,0,. 

Alloy (üloi-), sb. 1598. [— (O)Fr. aloi mix- 
ture, f. aloier, earlier aleier :-L. alligare 
bind up, f.ad AL- + ligare bind. Repl. 
ALLAY sb.'] 1. Fineness, standard, of gold 
or silver 1604; f agio of exchange —1072. 
2. A baser metal mixed with a nobler, esp. in 
gold and silver coinage 1719. 3. The con- 
dition of mixture 1827. 4. An amalgam; 
formerly, & compound containing a baser 
metal 1656. f 5. fig. Intrinsic quality —1674. 
6. fig. Admixture of that which lowers in 
character or value; alien element 1625. 

4, Native alloy: one of osmium and iridium 
occurring with native platinum. 6. A base a. 
of moral cowardice C. BRONTÉ. 

Alloy (Aloi:), v. 1661. [— Fr. aloyer, f. aloi 
(prec.). Repl. ALLAY v.] 1. To mix with a 
baser metal, so as to reduce in standard 1691, 
2. To mix metals 1822; intr. (refl.) to enter 
into combination with another metal 1839, 
3. fig. To debase by admixture 1703. 4. fig. 
"To temper, moderate 1661. 
ee Alloy-age, the art or process of alloying 

el 


Allozooid (w:lozó"-oid). 1858. [f. Gr. dros 
different + čov living being + -0ID.] Biol. A 
separated animal bud differing in nature from 
the parent. 

All-red, a. 1895. Used to indicate a tele- 
graph-line, a trading route, etc., lying 


ALLUSIV 


throughout in territory of the British Em- 
pire. (From the practice of colouring British 
and Imperial territory red in our maps.) 
Asll(-)rou:nd. 1805. A. adv. Everywhere 
around; affecting equally all the parts or 
every one in à circle or company 1871. B, 
prep. Around all the parts of 1805. QC. adj. 
Including everything or every one in a given 
circle. 

C. An all-round man: one who has ability in all 
departments. Hence ‘ll-rou'nder, he who | 
that which is all round; an all-round man, [| 

| saints. 1580. The saints in heaven 
collectively. The festival, called also All 
Saints’ Day (Nov. 1). Also = ALL-HALLOW 
tide. 
Allseed (0-1sid). A name for various many- 
seeded plants. a. The genus Polycarpon. b, 
A species of Goosefoot (Chenopodium poly- 
spermum). c. Radiola millegrana. d. The 
Knot-grass (Polygonum aviculare). 

All souls. The souls of all the pious dead. 
The festival on which the Ch. of Rome makes 
supplications on their behalf, called also All 
Souls’ Day (Nov. 2). All Souls’ Eve, the 
evening of Nov. 1. i 

Allspice (ğ-lspəis). 1621. [f. ALL + SPICE, as 
combining the flavour of cinnamon, nutmeg, 
and cloves.) 1. An aromatic spice, Jamaica 
Pepper or Pimenta, the dried berry of 
Eugenia pimenta or Allspice Tree (N.O. 
Myrtaceæ) of the West Indies. 2. A name of 
other aromatic shrubs : A. Tree or Carolina 
A. Calycanthus floridus; Japan A., Chimon- 
anthus fragrans; Wild A., Lindera benzoin. 
Hence Arlispi:cy a. nonce-wd., hot. R 

Allthing. Obs. or dial. Everything. 

Allude (al'a-d), v. 1535. [~ L. alludere 
play or dally with, touch lightly upon, f. ad 
Ar- + ludere engage in play.] ti. To 
mock —1577; to play upon words, to refer by 
play of words —1607 ; to refer by play of fancy 
(trans. and intr.) —1605. 2. intr. To have or 
make an indirect or passing reference to (not 
refer) 1533. t 3. trans. To refer a thing to, 
asa thing to its author —1034. + 4. To hint, 
suggest —1077. * 

2. Quotations which a. to the Perjuries of the 
y STEELE. He often alluded to his poverty 


3T. A 

|| Allumette (alime:t). 184, (Fr, f 
allumer set light to.] A match for lighting. 

t Allu'mine, v. 1581. [-Fr. tallumi 
(OFr. aluminer) set light to, illumine 
- Rom. *alluminare tor cl. L. illuminare - 
ILLUMINE v.] To illuminate, 

f Allu:minor. 1483. [- AFr. alluminour; 
see prec., -OUR.] An illuminator, & limner 
-1607. 

+ Allwrance. 1580. [f. next + -ANOE] 
Enticement. t Allu'rant ppl. a. enticing. 

Allure (üliü»), v. ME. [- OFr. alurer, f. 
a:-L. ad AL- + luere Lurg sb.!] 1. To 
attract or tempt by something flattering oF 
advantageous; to entice; to win over. 2, TO 
fascinate, charm 1612; tto attract, elicit 
1794. 

1. He. .Allur’d to brighter worlds and led the 

GOLDSM. Allured by hopes of relief JOHNSON, 

e. .Sun. . Allur'd his eye MILT. P. L. III. 5, f 
Hence Allu'rer, he who, or that which, al " 
Alluring vbl. sb. the action of attracting with the 
prospect of advantage; + fascination: ppl. d. 
tempting, seductive, ‘attractive, fascinating. 
Allu-ring-ly adv., -ness (rare). 
t Allure, sb.! 1548. [f. prec.] = ALLURE: 
MENT —1758. 
| Allure (alür) sb. 1882. [Fr., f. aller 807 
see -URE.] Gait, mien, air. i 
Allurement (ül*u»-xmént). 1548, [f. ALLURE 
v.+-MENT,] 1. The action of alluring; ens 
ticement 1561. 2. Fascination, charm 1579 
3. That which allures; a lure, bait 1548. 

i. Though Adam by his wife's a. fell Mint. P.R. 
11.131. 3. Allurements to enlist in tbe army 1829. 

Allusion (ül'ü-3on). 1548. [- Fr. allusion or 
late L. allusio, f. allus-, pa. ppl. stem. 
alludere ALLUDE v.] fi. Illusion —1018. 
12. A word-play —1731. +3, A symboli 
reference —1781. 4. A covert or implied Te- 
ference 1612. 

Allusive (ül'Gsiv), a. 1005. [f. as prec 
+ AVE] +1. Punning 1656. 2. Symbolical 
(arch.) 1605. 3. Containing allusion 1607. 

1. Her. Allusive Arms, called also canting or putt 
ning arms: those in which the charges play Upon 


ALL-UTTERLY 


the bearer's name or title, as the martleta (OFr, 
arondel) borne by the Earls of Arundel. 
Allu'sive-ly adv., -ness, var. t Allu'sory. 

t All-utterly, adv. ME. Wholly ; absolutely 
1651. 

Alluvial (ăl'ä-viäl), a. 1802. (f. ALLUVIUM 
+ -AV ; ef. Fr. alluvial.) Of, pertaining to, or 
consisting of alluvium. var. Alluvian (rare). 

Alluvion (ül'ü-vion). 1536. [- Fr. alluvion 
= L. alluvio, f, ad Att + -luvio washing, f. 
luere wash.) 1. The wash of water against 
the shore or ariver-bank. 2. An inundation; 
a flood 1650, 3. The matter deposited by a 
flood 1731; esp, ALLUVIUM 1779, 4. Law. 
The imperceptible action of flowing water 
in forming new land 1751. 

3. Spreading, .a.. „over its meadows 1841. 

Alluvium (l'ü-viom) Pl. -ia, -iums. 
1005. (-L., n. of alluvius washed against, f. 
ad AL + luv- of luere (cf. prec.).] Deposits 
of earth, sand, oto., left by water flowing over 
land that is not permanently submerged ; 
emp. those left in river valleys and deltas, 
Also fig. 

t Aill-who:le. ME, (Cf. Fr. tout entier.] adj. 
Entire —1588. adv. Entirely -1001. Hence 
t All - wholly adv. 

A'llwo:rk. 1830, Work, esp, domestic, of 
all kinds, Maid of allacork: & general 
servant, 

Ally (üloi:), v. ME. [= OFr. alier, analogical 
alt, of aleier; see ALLOY 8b, ALLAY v.*, 
ALLIGATE v.) 1. (rans. To unite for a special 
object; now chiefly of marriage, association 
of sovereign states, and union of nature or 
spirit. Const. to, with, 2, intr, To enter into 
alliance (arch.) ME. f 3. (rans, To mix. (Cf. 
allay, alloy.) --1600,. 

1. In. mariage alied to the emperour ME. He 
allied himself closely to Castlemaine MACAULAY. 
2. No foreign power will a, with us 1826, 

Ally (w:loi, Aloi), sb." ME. [In the sense 
of ‘kindred, kinship’ = OFr, alié, subst. use 
of pa. pple. of alier (prec.); in the sense of 
‘allied person or people’, f. the vb. For the 
loss of final -é of. ASSIQN sb., COSTIVH a.) 
tI. abstr, Kinship -1592; alliance —1587. 
+ IL. collect, Kindred ~1460. III. individual. 
f 1. A relative 1664, 2, fig. Anything akin 
to another by structure, properties, ete. 
1607. 3. One united with another by treaty 
or league; now usu. of sovereigns or states 
1698, 4. fig. Anything auxiliary to another 
1853, 

1. This Gentleman the Princes neere Alie Rom. d 
Jul. 11. 1, 114, 2. The alkaline metals and thelr 
allies 1888. 3. Ammon, the ancient a, of Israel 
A. P. STANLEY, 4. Tractarianism..the, .a. of 
Rome 1863. 

Ally, alley, alay (ali), sb." 1720. (abbrev, 
ot alabaster; cf. Willy, otc.) A marble of real 


alabaster, 

Allyl (œl). 1854. (f. L, allium garlic + -YL.] 
Chem. A monovalent hydro-carbon radical, 
WH, Also attrib,, as in allyl alcohol C,H,OH, 
allyl sulphide (C,H,),8, ete. Hence Allyl- 
amine, the ammonia of tho A. series 
C,H,NH,, also called Acrylamine, A‘lyl- 
ate, a salt of n., as sodium allylate C,H,O Na. 
A'llylene, a divalent hydro-carbon radical, 
C,H,, inomerie with acetylene, Also called 
propine, Ally'lic a. A*Hylin, a viscid liquid, 
a by-product in the preparation of allyl 


alcohol. 

Alma, almah (wlmü) Al  alme(h. 
1814. [= Arab. ‘Alima adj. fem, learned (in 
music and dancing), f. alama know.) An 
Egyptian dancing-girl. 

Almacantar (wlmAkmemnto). ME. [= 
med.L. almucantarath or Fr. (XVI) almicantarat, 
almucantara = Arab. almukanfardt pl, sun- 
dial, f. kanfara bridge, arch; see AL-*.] pl. 
Circles of the sphere parallel to the horizon; 
parallels of altitude, 2. The name of an 
instrument for the determination of time and 
latitude 1880. 

Comb. n.-staff, an instrument formerly used to 
take observations of the sun at its rising and 
setting, in order to correct the compass. 

Almadia (wlmüdi-i) 1681. [~ Arab. al- 
ma'diya ferry-boat.) A river-boat. 1. An 
Indian boat, 80 ft. long, and very swift. 
2. An African canoe, made of bark or of a 
hollowed trunk 1753. 


Almagest (wmAdsest ME. [(-OFr. 
almageste, ult. = Arab. al-majisfi (soo AL-*), 
= Gr. meyiom greatest (8c. ewwrafw composi- 
tion)] The great astronomical treatise of 
Ptolemy; also, other great textbooks of 


(Sp. = Arab, al- 
A deep red 


in Spain. 

f A'lmain. Also -ayn, -an(e. ME. [- 
OFr. aleman (mod. allemand) = med.L. 
alamannus = OHG aleman.) A. adj, German 
-1006, B, sb. 1. A German 1698, 2. A kind 
of dance, or dance-music; = ALLEMANDE 
(arch.) 1549. 

t A'Imaine, -any. ME. (= OFr. alemaigne 
= Inte L. allemania the country of the Ale- 
manni.] 

Admain-ri-vets. 1530. Light armour, 
made flexible by overlapping plates sliding 
on rivets, First used in Germany. 

j| Ama Ma'ter, 1715. [L., = bounteous 
mother.) A title given by the Romans, esp. 
to Ceres and Cybele, and transferred in 
Eng. to Universities and schools, regarded 
as 'fostering mothers' to their alumni. 

Almanac (lmándék) ME, [= med.L. 
almanac(h (Roger Bacon, 1267) = late Gr, 
dAuevnaxd (Eusebius); ult. origin unkn.] 
An annual table, or book of tables, contain- 
ing a calendar of months and days, with 
astronomical data and calculations, occlesi- 
astical and other anniversaries, eto., and, in 
former days, astrological and astrometeoro- 
logical forecasts, 

Looke in the A., finde out the Moone-shine Mids, 
N. mi. d. 54, Falshood and Lying, .like Alman- 
ackes of the last yeare, are now gon out DEKKER, 
You would reduce all history to. .an a. BOSWELL, 

Almandine («Imindin,  m:Imándol:n), 


1658, [= Fr. t almandine, alt. of t alabandine 
-med.L. alabandína (sc. gemma gem), f. 
Alabanda city of Caria. See ALANANDINE.] 
An alumina fron garnet of a violet or ame- 


tagene tint. 
‘urkis and agate and almondine TENNYSON, 
Almandit 


€ (wImandoit). (f. as prec. + -ITE* 
name for almandino as a 
ariety of garnet. 

f A‘lma:nner, Comb. f. all manner used 
attrib, ME, (orig. a genitive = ‘of every 
sort’; sce MANNER and ALL.) —1520, 

Alme(h; see ALMA. 

| Almendro'n, 1852. [8p., augm. of al- 
mendra almond.) The Brazil-nut tree (Ber- 
tholletia excelsa), 

Almery, obs, f. AMBRY. 

Almesi(se, obs. f. ALMS. 

tAlmight, a, OE. [f. ALL + might, prob. 
pa, pple, of MAY v.' in the primary sense of 
‘to have power.'] = ALMIOHTY. Usu, poet. 
—1540. t Almi'ghtful, a, ME. only. (f. ALL 
ade. + MIGHTRUL.) All-powerful; var. t Al- 
mi'ghtiful. t Almightin, sb. and a. ME. 
only. (var. of ArMIGNTY,] Used in apposition 
to God; also alone. 

Almighty (Glmolti), a. OE. (f. Aut adv. 
+ MrowTY a; OE. almihtig, ocorresp. to 
Oris, elmachtich, OS. alomahtig, OHG. 
alamahtle, ON.  almáttigr.] — All-powerful, 
omnipotent. 1. attrib, With God, ete. OF.; 
absol. The Almighty OF. Occas, in superl. 
1598. 2. gen. All-powerful ME. % slang. 
Mighty, great; exceedingly 1824. 

1. Tam the almightle God, walke before me Gen, 
17:1. Doth the Almightle peruert justice? Job 
8:3. 2. Almighty Sampson CHAUCER. Tho à. 
dollar (a phr, due to) W. Invina. ‘Almighty’ 
nonsense (to speak transatlanticé) DE QUINCRY. 
vars. ¥Almight, + Almi'ghtend. Hence Al- 
mightily adr, Almi'ghtiness. 

Almirah, -m: (blmof-r&). 1878. [= Urdu 
almari = Pg. io :-L. lum; soo 
AMBRY.] Anglo-Ind. for a cupboard, press, 
chest of drawers, eto. 
3i A'Imistry. (perh. joc. for all-mystery.] B. 

ON! 


t Almner, var. of ALMONER. 

Almoign, almoin (&lmoln) ME. [As 
almon(e - OFr. almone (mod. aumône), Bee 
ALMS; almoin is late AFr., perh. due to 
confusion w. alimonium, the senses of the 
two words partially overlapping.) t 1. Alms; 
alms-chest ME. 2. Tenure by divine service, 


ALMS 


or by performing some religious duty, Frank 
almoin or free almas (L, libera eleemosyna); 
the tenure of lands, eto., bestowed upon God, 
that is, given to a religious corporation for 
pure and perpetual alms, free from any 
temporal service; perpetual tenure by free 


ef A Imonage: 1008,” [= OFE- ainamage 
"Imonage. 1055. [-OFr. 
almagiving, D almosner give alms; seo 
ALMS,-AGE,] In Frank almonage - frank 
almoin ; see ALMOIGN, —1067, 

Almond (ü-mond). ME. [= OFr. alemande, 

od. amande) for 

= med.L. amandula = Gr. duvybdAn ; 
due to association w. Rom. words in Ar-*.] 
1. The kernel of a drupo, the produce of the 
almond tree, of which there are two kinds, 
the sweet and the bitter, 2. The tree, 4myg- 
dalus Communis (N.O. Rosacew) 1697, 3, 
Anything made with almonds, or likealmonds 
in shape, or almond blossom in colour; eap. 
the tonsils, called almonds of the throat, jaws, 
or ears (arch.) 1578, Also a pigeon, the Al- 
mond Tumbler 1867. 


DRYDEN, 3. Balls, or rai 


er almonds, of pone 
marble RUSKIN, Cream colour, and a, 1879. 
Comb. butti , Whites 


the tree almonds, also fig. grey 
E en ors the lants of N.O. Drupacem, 
am, ina, -wo he plants of N.O. h 
Hence A'Imondy a, having, or suggesting, al- 


monds, 

A:lmond-fu'rnace. 1674. [Corruption of 
Allemand, i.e. German, furnace.) A furnace 
used to separate metals from dross, and to 
reduce slag of litharge to lead. j 

Almoner' (mənə, m:lmonozr. [-AFr. 
aumoner, OFr., -ier, earlier au-, alu)lmosnier 
(mod. auménier) += Rom, *almosinarius, for 
med.L. ius ELKEMORYNARY used 
subst.; s00 -RR', ALMA.) A distributor of alms 
on behalf of a person or a community, e.g. & 
sovereign, n religious house (Hereditary High 
A. and Lord High A. oro officers of the royal 
household of Great Britain), b. A hospital 
official who has duties concerning patients’ 
payments and their general welfare 1892. t 2. 
An alme-giver ME. 

1. Judas. , Was lesu erist aumoner ME, fig, The 
sun fs the a, of the Almighty HERSOHEL. 2. An 
amner to the poore that helpless cry 1691. 

f Allmoner*. ME. [-AFr, aumener, 
(O)Fr. aumoniére (med.L. almonaria) i= Rom. 
*eleemosinaria (8c. bursa, arca); wee prec.) 
An alms-purse; a bag -1460. var. Alner. 

A‘lmonership. 1847. [f. ALMONER! + 
-8mIP.] "The office of an almoner. 

Almonry (wmoónrl) 1480. [orig. = OFT. 
au(Dmoserie (mod. aumónerte), f. aulmosnter 
(XII) ALMONER! ; &übseq. f, ALMONER'; see -ERY*, 
ny.) 1, A place where alms were distributed, 
12. = ALMONER® 1536, Cf. Aun. 

f Almose, 1483. [var. of ALMS.) = ALMS 


when emph, 
(rImó*st), ade, Aphet. ‘most. OE, [f. ALL 
+ Most adv, = mostly; OE. wlmatat for tho 
most part, ME. almest(e; almost from XIV.) 
t 1. adj. or adv. Mostly all; for tho moat part. 
-1658. 2. adv. Very nearly, all but ME. 

1. The women. .do that work a. 1658, 2. With 
vb, or attrib.: A. thou iwadest moe to be a 
Christian Acts 26:28, Almost was never hang'd 
1639, With si ‘ou are a, come to part a. a fray 
Much Ado v. V. 113. Almost no = Mere anp: 
Almost never = scarcely ever, etc. t To Intensify 
ân interrog. (L. quis fere): Whom a, can we see 
who es his arms to his enemies ? SOUTH, 

t Almous. ME. Sc, awmous. [-ON. 
almusa, olmusa; see ALMS.) = ALMS 1, 2, 
sing. and pl. 

Alms (Amz), (OE, almysse, -messe, corresp. 
to OF ris. ielmisae, OR. alamoma, OHG. 
alamuosa(n), ON. almusa, olmusa i= Gmo. 
*alemos(i)yna = pop.L., Rom. *alimosina, alt., 
prob. through L. alimonia ALtMony, of 
Christian L. eleémosyna (Tertullian) - Gr. 
moonii compaasionateness, f. — 4Aelunw. 
compassionate, f. («os mercy.) 1. Charitable 
relief of the poor; charity; esp. n4 a religious 
duty. Const. with do, make, work; later, with 
give, ete. a. collect. without pl. OE. b. as 


ALMS-HOUSE 


sing. A charitable donation ME. c. as pl. 
"Things given in charity 1557. t 2. fig. A good 
deed, a service to God, a charity. Often 
tronic, —1623. 3. Law. Tenure by a., see 
ALMOIGN; free alms = frank almoign. 
Reasonable alms: a part of an intestate 
estate allotted to the poor. 

1. a. Hir hond mynistre of fredom and almesse 
CHAUCER. b. To ask an a. ADDISON. c. For a. 
are but the vehicles of prayer DRYDEN. 2. If he be 
dne itis a. to feed. SANDERSON. 


rted by a.; t almsgivers ; - gift, also 
puo Senn land ma almoign. 
A'Imsgirving. 1690. The giving of . So 


A‘lms-house. ME. A house founded by 
private charity, esp. for the aged poor. 
Formerly, The house belonging to a monas- 
tery, where alms and hospitality were dis- 
pensed. 

Almsman. OE. 1. One supported by 
alms; a bedesman. Also fig. 2. An almsgiver 
(arch.) 1483. 

1. My gay Apparrell, for an Almes-mans Gowne 
SHAKS. 


Almucantar, -urie, obs. ff. ALMACANTAR. 

Almuce, early f. AMICE. 

Almug (w-mopg) 1611. [Heb.] An erron., 
but in Eng. more usual, sp. of ALGUM. 

f Almury. [- (ult.) Arab. almur'i, f. al 
AL-* + mur'i indicator.] The ‘denticle’ or 
pointer on the astrolabe. CHAUCER. 

f Almu-ten. 1625. [Corrupt f. OFr. 
almaitaz ~ Arab. al-mu'taze, f. al A1-* + mu'taz 
prevailing.] Astrol. The ruling planet in the 
horoscope —1721. 

Alnage (§-Inedg). 1477. [- OFr. alnage 
(mod. aunage) f. aulner (mod. auner) 
measure by the ell, f. alne, au(l)ne ELL! ; see 
-AGE.] 1. Measurement by the ell. spec. 
Official measurement and inspection of 
woollen cloth, 2. The fee for such measure- 
ment 1622, 

Alnager (0:Ined391). ME. [- OFr. alnegeor, 
f. alnage (prec.); see -OR 2.] A sworn officer 
to examine and attest the measurement and 
quality of woollen goods. vars. t A'Iner, 
Aulner. 

t Alna'th. ME. [- Arab. al-naff f. nafaha 
butt, aim at with the horns.) Astro. The 
first star in the horns of Aries. CHAUCER. 

Alod, -ial, -iality, etc., vars. of ALLOD, etc. 

Aloe (lo). (OE. al(ewe-L. aloé-Gr. 
dìón plant and drug; (also) agalloch; in late 
ME, reinforced by OFr. aloes (mod. aloès) or 
its source, aloés, gen. sing. of L. aloe, as in 
LiGN-ALORS; whence the frequent use of the 
word in pl. form.] t+ 1. pl. The fragrant resin 
or wood of the AGALLOCH. See LIGN-ALOES. 
1741, 2. A genus of plants (N.O. Liliaceze, 
sect. Aloine) with bitter juice ME. 3, (Usu. 
pl.) A nauseous bitter purgative, procured 
from the inspissated juice of the plants ME. 
fig. Bitter experiences 1526. 4, pop. A name 
of other plants resembling the a., esp. the 
Aue or American e 1682. 

. garments are like my , Aloes and 
Ps. 44 B 3. fig. The bitter ie of the PORC 
Hence A-loed ppl. a. nfixed with, or as with, or 
planted with, aloes. 

t Aloe'dary. 1753. [- mod.L. aloedarium, 
= Gr. donddpov, f. dión ALOE.] 1. Med. A 
purgative, chiefly aloes. 2. Bot. A treatise on 
the Aloe 1753. 

Aloetic (wlo,e-tik) 1706. [f. Aron + -Ic, 
after diuretic.) A. ad . 1. Med. Like, or con- 

aloes. 2. Chem. Aloetic Acid : a yellow 
amorphous powder, 20;H;N,0,.H,O, formed 
by the action of nitric acid on aloes 1855. 
B. sb. [sc. medicine] 1706. 

Aloft (ilo-ft, adv. ME. [- ON. d lopt (of 
motion), d lopti (of position), i.e. d in, on, to 
(see A prep.), lopt air, sky (cogn. w. OE. 
lyft, OHG. luft, Goth. luftus; ct. Lorr, LIFT). 
Cf. ALEE.] t 1. Up, asa star —1577 Jig. ruling 
-1601. 2. In heaven (arch.) ME.; high above 
the earth, on high ME.; t on the top 1718. 
Also fig. 3. Of direction : Into the air, up, on 
high; also fig. ME. 4. Naut. On or to a 
higher part ofthe ship ME. t5. prep. On the 
top of; above —1613. 
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2. A..cherub that sits up a. DIBDIN. Fame sits 
a. POPE. 3. Blow her a. DE For. 4. Our sayles are 
ES BARCLAY. 5.I breathe again A. the flood 

HAKS. 

Alogian (üló*dgián) 1675. [— med.L. 
alogiani, f. Gr. daéyo (f. d- A- pref. 14+ 

, translated ‘Word’ in John 1:1); see 
-AN.] One of a sect who denied the divinity 
of the ‘Logos’, 

Alogotrophy (celógo:trófi). 1753. [- mod.L. 
alogotrophia, f. Gr. dAeyos unreasonable + 
tpod7 nourishment; see -Y*.] Med. Excessive 
nutrition, e.g. of the bones, resulting in 


deformity. 

f A'logy. 1646. [-L. alogia— Gr. dAoyía 
unreasonableness, f. doyos unreasonable; 
see-Y?,] Absurdity. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Aloid (z-loid), a. 1853. [irreg. f. ALOE + 
-0r.] Resembling aloes. 

Aloin (m-loin) 1841. [f. ALOE + -IN'.] 
Chem. The bitter purgative principle in aloes, 
C,,H,,0,, which forms in crystals. 

Alomancy, var. of HALOMANCY. 

Alone (a10"n), a. and adv. [ME. al ane, al 
one, i.e. OE. all entirely (ALL), dna by oneself 
(f. dn ONE). Aphet. to LONE.) 1, lit. Quite by 
oneself, unaccompanied ; fig. alone of its kind, 
unique 1535; alone in action or feeling ME. 
2. attrib. Sole, unique (rare) 1547. 3. Taken 
or acting by itself (esp. after, or separated 
from, the sb.) ME. 4, Also of a number, in all 
prec. senses: By themselves ME. 5. With 
no one else in the same case; exclusively. 
(Bef., after, or separated from the sb.) ME. 
6. adv. With vb., adj., phr., orcl.: Only, 
merely, exclusively ME. 

1. Never less a. than when..a. HOWELL. A. On 
a wide sea COLERIDGE. A. in an opinion (mod.). 
So me al-one (or al me one; see ONE), mine alone, 
my lone (now dial). To let or leave alone: to 
leaveto their own efforts, abstain from interfering. 
Let me a. for swearing Twel, N. I1. iv. 201. 2. The 
a. God 1564. 3. A man jam not in breed aloon 
Wycie Matt. 4:4. 4. They two allone ME. 5. 
By him a. and onely UDALL. "Tis nota. my Inky 
Cloake Hamil. 1. ii. 77. Hence + Alo-nely a. and 
adv. only, sole, solitary; solely, solitarily. 
Alo'neness. 

Along (ălọ'n), a. arch. and dial. [OE. 
gelang depending, belonging, = OS. gilang 
ready, OHG. gilang neighbouring, :- WGme. 
*3i- + *lapg LONG; see A, particle, and A- 
pref. 6.) In Along of (earlier on, in OE. zi): 
Pertaining, owing to; on account of. (Com- 
mon in London and south. dial.) 

And long of her it was That [etc.] Cymb. v. v. 271. 
A. of him and you DICKENS. 

Along (ülo:m), (a.?), adv. and prep. [OE. 
andlang through the length of, = OS. and-, 
antlang, f. WGmc. *and- opposite + *lang- 
extended, Lone. Cf. ENDLONG.] + A. adj. 
(only in OE.) Extending lengthwise, live- 
long. Merged in all long : as all night long. 

B. prep. Orig. adj. with gen. Cf. ahead of, 
etc. Through the whole length of, from end 
to end of, whether within, or by the side of 
(often with all) OE.; following the line of, 
oop; to across OE.; parallel to the length of 

The..Tempest raves a. the plain THOMSON. 
Stealing. .a. the coast JOHNSON. 

C. adv. [The prep. with obj. omitted.] 1. 
In a line with the length; lengthwise. Now 
only with by and as in next. ME. 2. With 
vbs. of motion : Onward in the line of motion. 
Also fig. (see quots.) ME. 3. ellipt. (with 
omitted, but its force retained.) In company, 
with (some one) 1590. 4, Lengthwise; at full 
length. Often with all. ME. t 5. In full. 
(? = Fr. au long.) -1588. t6. Afar. (? = Fr. 
au loin.) —1580. 

1. A. by the king's high way Numb. 20:17. 2. 
To get along : to get on. Get along !: be oft! Along 

ith: on the way. or in company with: together 
with; in conjunction with. Then I must lug you a. 
with me, Says the saucy Arethusa DIBDIN. 3. The 
Knave. .took a. his rusty Hanger 1682. Al along: 
throughout. Alla...a burden FREEMAN. 4. Vnder 
yond. . Trees lay thee all a. Rom. & Jul. V. iii. 3. 
Comb. a.-ships, lengthwise to the ship. 

Alongshore (ülonfo*u), adv. 
ALONG prep. +SHoRE, Aphet. 
Along by, or on, the shore. 

Alongside (ülo:nsoi-d), adv. 1707. [ALONG 
prep. + SIDE sb.!] A. adv. Along or parallel 
to the side of; with of: side by side with ; also 


1779. if. 
LoNa-sHORE.] 


ALPENSTOCK 
fig. 1781. B. prep. [of omitted.] Side by 
side with 1793. 

A. fig. A. of him stood his maternal uncle Frag. 


MAN. 
Alongst. ME. [orig. alonges, advb. gen, 
in -es; for the parasitic -f cf. against, amidst, 
amongst.) A. prep. t Through the length of, 
ODD. to across, etc. —1630; by the side of 
1580. t B.adv. Onwards by the side of 1599; 
opp. to athwart —1737; together with 1817; 
as far as (a place indicated) —1050. Comb, 
a.-ships = along-ships; see ALONG adv, 

Aloof (àla-f) adv. 1532. [Early forms a luf, 
aloufe, on luffe, i.e. a A prep.', LUFF sb., prob. 
after Du. te loef.) t 1. phr. Naut. The order 
to keep the ship's head to the wind; now 
Lurr —1678. Also fig. 2. adv. Naul. Away 
to the windward 1532. 3. Hence gen. At a 
distance (from), apart; esp. with hold, keep, 
etc. 1540; from a distance 1547; 
4. As compl. or pred. : At a distanc 
t prep. | = aloof from.) (rare) -1667. 

3. No frende draweth nere, I syt alowfe 1540. 
Purple cliffs, a. descried TENNYSON. fig. To Stand, 
keep, hold aloof (from): to take no part in, show 
no sympathy with. 4. To keepe [dangers] aloofe 
BACON. prep. The great Luminarie Alooff the 
vulgar Constellations thick MILT. P.L. m1, 577. 
Hence Aloo'fness, the state of being a. (lit, and 


ig.). 

|| Alopecia. ME.  [-L. alopecia-Gr, 
dìwmexia fox-mange, also baldness in man, f. 
Adam, dìwmex- fox; see -Y?.] Med. Baldness. 
Hence Alo-pecist, one who treats baldness. 
Alorcinic (:loasi-nik), a. 1875. [f. Aon 
+ ORCIN + -10.] Chem. In Alorcinie Acid, 
CH0, produced by melting potash upon 
aloes. 


Alose (üló*s), sb. 1591. [-Fr. alose i= 
late L. alausa (Ausonius)] A fish (Alosa 


communis), commonly called ALLICE, or 
Allice-shad. 

t Alo'se, v. [= OFr. aloser, f. a :- L. ad 
AL- + (O)Fr. los (now arch.) :- L. laus, or pl. 
laudes used as sing.] To praise; also reft.; to 


report (in a bad sense). Only in ME. 

|| Alouatte (ælu,æt). 1778. [- Fr. alouate; 
origin unkn.] The Howling Monkey, Myceles 
seniculus, of S. America. 

Aloud (ülau:d) adv. ME. [A prep. + 
Loup a.; cf. A-HIGH adv., ALOW adv.] In @ 
loud voice; with great noise; londly; also 


fig. (collog.). 
He wepte alowde Gen. 45:2. 
f Alout, v. OE. [1n form = OE. lütian 


lurk, in sense alütan to stoop. The a- is A- 
pref. 1.] To stoop; to fall over —1480; esp. 
to bow in worship to —1500. 

Alow (ülo"), adv.' ME. [f. A prep. 9 + 
Low a. Cf. aloud, afar.) Opp. to aloft. 
Below; downwards. Also fig. Naut. In or 
into the lower part of a vessel 1509. 
Toss'd. .aloft and then a. DRYDEN. 

Alow (Alou, àlpu), adv.* m. dial. 
If. A prep.! 11 + Low sb.*] Ablaze. 

t Alow’, v.; also all-, 1530. [f. A- pref. 
1+Low v.'] To lower. lif. and fig. —1576. 

Alp! (elp). 1551. [In pl - Fr. Alpes - L 
Alpes — Gr. Ames, variously explained as (i) 
‘white’ (snow-capped), and (ii) *high’.] 1. pl. 
The mountain range which separates France 
and Italy, ete. sing. A single peak. (In 
Switzerland the pasture-land on the moun- 
tain side.) 2. Any high, esp. snow-capped, 
mountain 1598. Also fig. 

2. O're many a Frozen, many a Fierie A. MILT. 
i I. 620. fig. This adamantine a. of wedlock, 

ILT. 

Alp*(elp). ME. [Origin unkn.] A bullfinch. 

t Alp*. [ME. var. of obs. elp, short f. OE. 
elpend elephant.] Elephant. 

|| Alp*. 1836. [G. alp nightmare, demon.] 
A demon. 

Alpaca (lpæ-kă). 1792. [- Sp. alpaca (also 
paco) - Quechua alpako (also pako, pakollama), 
f. pako reddish-brown.] 1. A Peruvian 
quadruped, a species of llama, having long 
fine woolly hair 1811. Also attri. 2. = alpaca 
wool 1792; also, the fabric made of it. Often 
attrib. 1838. 

Alpenstock (s-lpénstok). 1829. [G., f. 
Alpen Alps+ stock stick.] A long staff; 
pointed with iron, used in climbing, esp. in 
the Alps. 


ME. 


ALPESTRAL 


t Alpe'stral. rare. 1664. [prob. f. It. 
alpestre (whence Fr. alpestre) Alpine, moun- 
tainous — med.L. alpestris; see -Au'.) A. 
adj. Alpine. B. sb. An alpine species —1075. 

Alpe'strian. 1861. [f. It. or Fr. (as prec.) + 
4AN.] An Alpine climber, 

Alpha (w-lfá). ME. [-L. = Gr. dda = 
Heb. 'eleph pl., cattle, the first letter of 
ihe Heb. alphabet, formed from the 
hieroglyph of an ox's head.] 1. Name of tho 
letter A, a, in the Gr. alphabet 1626; hence, 
the beginning, esp. in Alpha and Omega, 

used of God. 2. The first in numerical 
sequence. esp. a. Astr. The chief star in a 
constellation. b. Chem. The first of a series 
of isomerous modifications of à compound 
1863. c. Alpha rays or a-rays, the first of 
three types of rays emitted by radioactive 
substances, consisting of positively-charged 
particles. Also alpha (or a) particles. 1904. 

1, I am alpha and oo, the bigynnyng and endyng, 
seith the Lord God WYCLIF Rev. 1:8. 2. Alpha and 
Beta Capricorni 1869. A. naphthol 1880. 

Alphabet (m-fübet) sb. 1513. [- lateL. 
alphabetum (Tertullian), f. Gr. dAda + Bara, the 
first two Greek letters as a name for all; cf. 
ABO.) 1. orig. The set of letters used in 
writing the Gr. language; hence, any set of 
characters repr. the simple sounds in a lan- 
guage, or in speech. Also allrib. 2. fig. 
The key to any study; the first rudiments 
1588. +3, An index —1825; a series —1727. 

2. I (of these) will wrest an A., And. .learne to 
know thy meaning Tit, A, mI. ii. 44. Hence 
A'lphabet v. (esp. in U.S.) = ALPHABETIZE 2. 
A:phabeta-rian, one learning his a., a beginner; 
one who studies ‘alphabets. + A'Iphabeta:ry a. 
rudimentary ; $b. = ALPHABETARIAN. 

Alphabetic, -al (v-lfabe:tik, -al), a. 1642. 
[f. prec. + -1¢; ef. Fr. alphabétique.) 1. 
Arranged in the order of the alphabet. 2. Of, 
pertaining to, or by means of an alphabet 
1730. + 3. fig. Literal, strict. rare. 

3. An alphabetical servility Mit, Hence Alpha- 
be'tically adv. 

Alphabetics (selfabe-tiks). 1865, [f. as 
prec. ; see -I0 2.] The science of the expression 
of spoken sounds by letters. 

Alphabetism (m-lfübéti:z'm). 1807. [f. 
ALPHABET +-18M.] 1. Symbolization of spoken 
sounds by means of an alphabet 1879. 2. The 
use of certain letters of the alphabet as a 
signature, etc. 

Alphabetize (w-lfábétoiz), v. 1807. (f. as 
prec. +-128.) 1. To express by alphabetic 
letters; to reduce to writing. 2, To arrange 
alphabetically 1880. 

Alphenic (®lfe'nik). 1057. [— Fr. alphenic 
— 8p. alfenique sugar paste - Arab. al-fánid 
f. al AL-* + Pers. pánid refined sugar.] Pharm. 
White barley sugar. 

+ Alphitomancy. 1652. [-Fr. alphito- 
mantie, t. Gr. dàgiróuavris diviner by barley 
meal (f. dAdurov barley groats); see -MANCY.] 
Divination by barley-meal —1721. 

A:phitomo'rphous, a. 1879. [f. Gr. dAóvrov 
barley groats + uopó? form + -ous.] Like 
barley-meal in form; said of certain micro- 
scopic fungi. 

Alphonsin (&lfomnsin). 1751. (f. Alphonsus 
Ferrier, of Naples.) Surg. An instrument 
with three elastic branches, for extracting 
bullets from the body. 

Alphonsine (élfg-nsin), a. 1678. Of Al- 
phonso the Wise, King of Castile; applied to 
astronomical tables invented by him, ete. 

|| Alphos (te:lfós). 1706. [- Gr. dAdés a dull- 
white leprosy, whence L, alphus (Celsius).] 
Path. Non-contagious leprosy. 

tAlpieu. 1693. [- Fr. alpiou — It. al pit, 
lit. for the more, for most.] In the game of 
basset, a mark put on a card to indicate that 
the player doubles his stake after winning 
+1768. 

Alpine (:Ipain), a. 1607. [-L. alpinus; 
see ALP, -INE!.] Of or pertaining to the Alps; 
lofty. 

A. plants 1759, snows Hook. An a. height 
GROTE. 

Alpinist (æ-lpinist). 1881. [- Fr. alpiniste; 
see ALPINE, -IST.] An alpine climber. 

Alpist (:-Ipist). ?Obs. Also alpia. 1597. 
[-Fr. alpiste- It. alpista; see ALP, -IST.] 
Birdseed, esp. the seed of the Canary Grass 
(Phalaris canariensis). 
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|| Alquifou (elkifa-). 1819. [~ Fr. alquifoux 
-Sp. alquifol - Arab. al-kuhl ALCOHOL] A 
lead ore, resembling antimony when broken, 
used by potters to make a green glaze. 

Already ((lre-di), adv. ME. [ALL adv. 
+Reapy.] t1. adj. (compl. Fully prepared 
—1509. 2. adv. Beforehand; previously to 
some specified time; by this time, thus early. 

2. It hath beene a. of olde time Eccles. 1: 10. 
*| Sense 1 can still be traced in: The three Scotch 
Tegiments were a. in England MACAULAY. 

Alright, frequent sp. of all right 1893. 

+ Als. Chiefly north. ME. An intermediate 
form between alse = alswa ALSO and As, and 
used like them. 

Alsatia (ielsc-f'á). 1688, [- med.L. Alsatia, 
Alsacia, whence Fr. Alsace, latinized f. G. 
Elsass, lit. ‘foreign settlement'.] 1. The 
province of Alsace, a debatable ground be- 
tween France and Germany, whence: 2. 
Cant name for the precinct of White Friars in 
London, once a sanctuary for debtors and 
criminals; hence, an asylum for criminals. 
Hence Alsatian a. of or belonging to A.; sb. 
an inhabitant of A.; a debtor or criminal in 
sanctuary. A. (wolf-dog) : see WOLF-D0G 3. 

|| Al segno (al se-nyo). (It., = to the sign or 
mark.] Mus. A direction: Go back to the 
sign S: and repeat. 

Alsike (w-lsik). 1852. [f. Alsike in Sweden.) 
A species of clover, Trifolium hybridum. 

Alsinaceous (wlsiné^fos), a. 1835. [f. 
L. alsine-Gr. dAcóm wall pellitory + 
-ACEOUS.] Bot, Allied to, or like, chickweed. 

Also (0:180), adv. [OE. alswd (WS. ealswd), 
(= OFris. alsa, OHG. also), f. ALL + So adv. ; 
see As adv.] A. Demonstrative. t 1. Wholly 
or quite so; in this or that very manner 
-ME.; in like manner, likewise 1710. 2. 
Further, too; replacing OE. éac, EKE, ME. 

2. Not in Words onely, but in Woes a, 2 Hen. IV, 
II. iv. 459. Not only futile, but..a. injurious 
BUCKLE. 

B. Correlative. Obs. replaced by As, S0. 

C. Relative and conjunctive. t As —1458; 
twith subj. As though ME. 

t Alsoo'n, adv. ME. [= als soon, i.e, as 
goon.) 1. As soon (as). Cf. F. aussitôt que. 
2. absol. At once. [Fr. aussilól.] 


Alstonite (ğ-lstənəit). (f. Alston in Cum- 
berland + -1TE' 2b.) = BROMLITE. 

+ Alt. 1623. [— obs. Fr. alte, or modification 
of earlier ALTO sb.’ after Fr.] In To make alt: 
a halt —1664. 

Alt? (wit). 1535. [—It. alto ATO sb.*; cf. G. 
ali xvi.) Mus. High tone; spec. in In alt: 
in the octave above the treble stave begin- 
ning with G. Also fig.: In an exalted frame 
of mind. 

Altaian (ilté-iün), a. and sb. 1874. [- Fr. 
altaien, f. Allai, a mountain range in Central 
Asia; see -AN.] Belonging to the neighbour- 
hood of the Altai Mountains. var. Alta'ic a. 

Altaite (&lté-oit) [f. as prec. + -ITE! 2b.] 
Min. A tellurid of silver, or of lead and silver. 

i Altaltissimo (altalti-simo). 1855. [It.] 
The very highest summit. BROWNING. 

Altar (Qtoz). (OE. altar, alter, corresp. to 
OFris. altar(e), OS., OHG., ON. altari, alteri; 
Gmc. -late L. altar, -are, -arium, for L. 
altaria n. pl. Forms repr. OFr. auter appear 
xm; present form (xv1) adapted to Latin.) 
1. A raised structure, with a plane top, on 
which to place or sacrifice offerings to a deity ; 
also fig. 2. The raised structure consecrated 
to the celebration of the Eucharist ME.; the 
‘holy table’ of the Eng. Prayer-book, which 
occupies the place of the altars removed after 
the Reformation 1549. 3. fig. A place con- 
secrated to devotional exercises, as in Family 
altar 1693. 4. A metrical composition, written 
or printed in the form of an altar (arch.) 1680. 
5, The constellation Ara 1556. 

1. The altare of burnt offrynges Ezod. 38:1 


fig. The sacred a. of peace BURKE. 2. High Altar, 


the chief a. in a cathedral or church. It was not to 
be accounted an a. but the communion-table 
BRERETON. Receive this kingly sword brought 
now from the a. of God Eng. Coron. Service (where 
alone the word remains in authoritative use). To 
lead a bride to the a., i.e. to the place where the 
marriage service in a church is concluded; whence 
*hymeneal a." 

Comb.: a.-bread, that used in the Communion; 
-cloth, the linen cloth used at the Communion or 


ALTERN 


the Mass; the silk frontal; -fire, the fire on an a.; 
fig. religious rite; -front, -frontal, -facing, a 
movable frame or hanging of silk, etc., placed in 
front of the a., the antependium; -piece, a paint- 
ing or sculpture placed behind and over an a,; 
a reredos ; -plate, the communion plate; -pyx, a 
pyx for holding the consecrated elements ; -rails, 
those separating the sacrarium; -screen, the 
screen at the back of an a.; -stone, esp, the slab 
forming the top of an a.; the super-altar; -table 
= astone; t-thane, à mass-priest; -tomb, a 
raised tomb resembling an a.; -ways, = Altar- 
wise. 

Hence A*Itarage. 1. The revenue from oblations 
atana. 2. A fund to maintain an a. and a priest 
to say masses at it. A‘ltared ppl. a. furnished 
with, or treated as, ana. A‘ltarist, a vicar of a 
church; one who sees to what is necessary for the 
service of the altars. A-ltarless a. poet. Altar 
let, a small a, A‘Itarwise adv. after the manner, 
or in the position, of an a. 

Altazimuth (wlt;e:zimop). 1800. [f. AL- 
TÜTUDE)--AZIMUTH.] An instrument for de- 
termining altitudes and azimuths. 

Alter (Q-to1, v. ME. [-(O)Fr. altérer 
— late L. alterare, f. aller other.] 1. To make 
otherwise or different in some respect, without. 
changing the thing itself; to modify. 2. intr. 
(for refi.) To become otherwise, to undergo 
some change 1590. t 3.To affect mentally 
—1074. +4. intr. To administer alterative 
medicines —1684. 

1. To a. a decree Merch, V. Iv. i. 219, a design 
BURKE. 2. The law of the Medes and Persians 
which altereth not Dan. 6:12. Hence A-Iterer, 
he who or that which alters. A'ltering vil. sb. 
alteration; ppl. a. making or becoming otherwise ; 
+ Med. = ALTERATIVE. 

Alterable (o-lteráb', a. 1526. [-(O)Fr. 
altérable or med.L, allerabilis; see prec., 
-ABLE.] tl. Liable to alter or vary —1696. 
2. Capable of being altered 1574. 

2. Laws..a. by Parliament 1744. Substances a. 
by fire PLAYFAIR. Hence A!lterabi-lity = AL- 
TERABLENESS. A'lterableness a. the quality of 
being a. A'Iterably adv. 

Alterant (o-Itoránt). 1026. [~ Fr. allérant; 
see ALTER v., -ANT.] A. adj. Producing altera- 
tion. B. sb. Anything which alters 1750; 
spec. t an alterative medicine ~1753. 

t A'lterate, ppl. a. ME. [- alteratus, pa. pple. 
of late L. alterare; see ALTER V., -ATE*.] 
= ALTERED —1531. 

tAterate, v. 1475. [-alterat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of late L. alterare; see prec., -ATE*.] 
var. of ALTER —1693. 

Alteration (@lteré'-Jon), 1482. 
altération or late L, alferatio; see prec., 
aon.) 1. The action of altering. 2. An 
altered condition 1532. +3. A distemper 
-16003. t4. Mus. Doubling the proper value 
of a note —1609. 

1. He's full of a. Lear v. i. 3. 2. Ere long I might 
perceave Strange a. in me MILT. P.L. IX. 599. 


[- (O)Fr. 


Alterative (Qlterétiv). ME. [-med.L. 
alterativus, f. as prec, see -IVE; cf. Fr. 
altératif, ] A. adj. Tending to produce 


alteration; esp. of medicines which alter the 
processes of nutrition, and reduce them to 
healthy action 1605. B, sb. An alterative 
medicine or treatment ME. - 

Altercate (m-ltoike!t, Q-1-). 1530. [- alter- 
cat-, pa. ppl stem of L. altercari, -are to 
wrangle; see -ATE'.] To dispute vehemently 
or angrily; to contend in words; to wrangle. 
Hence t A‘ltercative a. scolding. 

Altercation  (w-toiké"fon, (Q1). ME. 
[7 (O)Fr. altercation — L. altercatio, f. as prec. ; 
see -ION.] 1. The action of altercating (see 
ALTERCATE); the conduct of a case by ques- 
tion and answer (L. allercatio) 1779. 2. A 
vehement or angry dispute, a wrangle 1552, 

|| Alter ego (re-Itor ego). 1537. [L., = other 
or second self (Cicero).] A second self; an 
intimate. 

Alterity (élte-riti, 01). 1642.  [- Fr. 
altérité or late L. allerilas; see ALTER v., -ITY.] 
The being different; otherness. 

Altern (elt3-an, Ql-; æltəım, Q-1-), a. 1644. 
[- L. alternus every other; cf. Fr. alferne.] 1. 
Alternate 1644. 2. Cryst. Having upper and 
lower faces corresponding in form, but 
alternate with each other in the position of 
their sides and angles. 3. quasi-adv. In turns 
1677. 

3. The greater to have rule by Day, The less by 
Night alterne MILT. P.L. vil. 348. Altern base: 
in oblique-angled triangles the difference or sum 
of the segments formed by a perpendicular falling 
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from the vertex according as it cuts the base or 
base produced. Hence + Alter-nacy, alternate 
condition. + Alterrnal a. = ALTERNATE. 

Alternant (alt3-mant, ğl-), ppl. a. 1640. 
[7 alternant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. alternare ; 
see next, -ANT; cf. Fr. allernant.] Alternating ; 
Min. consisting of alternating layers (mod.). 
As sb. [sc. quantity.] 1882. 

Alternate (ilt9met, Gl). 1513. [-L. 
alternatus, pa. pple. of allernare do things 
by turns, f. alternus, f. alter; see ALTERN a., 
ALTER v., -ATE*.] A.adj. 1. Done or changed 
by turns, coming each after one of the other 
kind. 2. Said of a series or whole made up 
of such alternate members 1650. 3. Alterna- 
tively taken; — about; every second 1697. 
4. Alternately placed ; occurring first on one 
side and then on the other of an axial line, 
esp. in Bot. of leaves, and in Geom. of angles 
1570. 5. Reciprocal 1716. f 6. Inter-changed 
1590. 7. quasi-adv. By turns 1712. 

1. A. day and night (mod.). A. smiles and frowns 
both insincere T. BROWN. 2. Smooth a. verse 
CRABBE. Alternate generation: Biol. genea- 
logical succession by a. processes, as first by 
budding, and next by sexual reproduction, and 
so on. 3. He and I go on a. days, or day ubout 
(mod.). Alternate proportion: that obtained by 
comparing antecedent to antecedent and conse- 

uent to consequent 1660, 7. Wane and wax a. 

ike the moon POPE. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] 1. That which 
alternates with something else ; a vicissitude, 
an alternative 1718. 2. (U.S.) A second, or 
substitute (mod.). 

Alternate (e-Itoane't, ğl-), v. 1599. [-aller- 
nat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. alternare; see 
prec., -ATE*.] 1. trans. To arrange, do, per- 
form, or cause to occur, in alternation 1599. 
2. intr. To succeed one another by turns, in 
time or space 1700. 3. intr. To consist of 
alternations. Const. between. 1823. 4. intr. 
To appear alternately with 1831. 

1. Who. . Hymns about the. . Throne A. all night 
long MILT. P.L. v. 057. Hence A-Iterna:ting ppl. 
a. (in senses 2, 3, 4); spec. alternating current 
(Electr.), a current which reverses its direction at 
regular intervals (abbrev. A.C. or a.c.). Alter- 
na:tingly adv, 

Alternately (G&lt3nétli, 61-), adv. 1552. 
[f. ALTERNATE a. --LY*] 1. In alternate 
order; time about. 2. By taking thealternate 
terms 1695. 3. On each side in turn 1751. 

Alternation (cltozné!-fon, ğl-). 1611. [- Fr. 
alternation or L, allernalio; see ALTERNATE Vy 
-ION.] 1. The action of two things succeeding 
each other by turns; alternate succession or 
occurrence, 2. Taking the members of a 
series alternately 1695. 3. Successive change 
in a scene or action 1633. 4. The state of being 
in alternate order 1830. 5. The doing of any- 
thing by two actors in turn; reading or 
singing antiphonally 1642. 6. erron. Per- 
mutation 1751. 

1. Thea. of pleasure and pain GOLDSM. Alterna- 
tion of generations = alternate generation; see 
ALTERNATE a, 2 (quots.). 

Alternative GeltS"métiv, ğl-). 1590. = 
Fr. allernatif, -ive or med.L. alternativus, 
f. as prec.; see -IVE.] A. adj. 1. Stating or 
offering either of two things 1590. 2. Of two 
things: Such that one or the other may be 
Chosen, the choice of either involving the 
rejection of the other. (Sometimes of more 
than two things.) 1861. Also (ellipt.) the 
other (of two) 1838. 3. Disjunctive 1753. 

14. Alternate —1716. 

2. I accept the statements asa. statements FREE- 
MAN. The a. supposition 1838. 3. The a. con- 
junctions are either—or [etc.] Barn. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] That which is 
alternative. 1. A statement or offer of two 
things of which either may be agreed to, but 
not both; permission to choose between two 
things 1624. The only use in Johnson. 
2. loosely, Either of two courses open to 
Choose between. Cf. *no other alternative'. 
1814. esp. The remaining course. Cf. ‘no 
alternative’ (also = no choice; see 1) 1760. 
3. Also, one of more than two courses which 
may be chosen 1848. t 4. Alternation —1782, 

1. The brief a. of Mahomet, death or the Koran 
1853. 2. But two alternatives,..Rome, and.. 
Atheism J. H. NEWMAN. There was no a. in my 
uncle Toby's wardrobe STERNE. 3. [I prefer] the 
fourth and last of these alternatives GLADSTONE. 
Hence Alte:rnatively adv. in a way that offers 
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a choice between two; t by turns. t Alternative- 
ness, the quality of being a., or alternate. 

Alte:rni-, comb. form of L. alternus (see 
ALTERN); — ALTERNATE Or ALTERNATELY, às 
in alterni-foliate. 

Alternity (elt3-miti, ğl-). rare. 1646, 
[In sense 1-OFr. alternité alternation or 
med.L. alternitas; in mod. use f. L. alternus 
(see ALTERN a.) + -ITY.] t1. Alternation. 
2. The counterchange of vowels, and corre- 
spondency of consonants, in certain Welsh 
rhymes 1856. 

t Alternize, v. [f. ALTERN a.---IZE; cf. 
modernize.] To alternate. MME. D'ARBLAY. 

|| Althea (&lpi-à). 1669. [L.— Gr. daia 
marsh mallow, f. dew to heal] Bot. A 
genus of plants (N.O. Malvacez), including 
the marsh mallow and the hollyhock; often 
extended to the genus Hibiscus. 

|| Althing (Q-Ipin). (Icel. alping, ON. alþingi 
general assembly.] The general assembly of 
Iceland. Hence Althingman, a member of 
the A. 

Althionic (wlpi,g-nik), a. 1858. [f. AL(COHOL) 
+ Gr. Seto sulphur + -10; cf. fhionic (THIO-),} 
Chem. In Althionic Acid, CjH4SO,, produced 
by heating alcohol with an excess of sul- 
phuric acid. 

Although (0106*), conj. ME. [Now a var. 
of, but orig. two words and more emphatic 
than, THOUGH. See ALL and THOUGH.] Even 
though, though..even; though; granting 
that, supposing that. 

A. all shall be offended, yet will not I Mark 14:29 
(R.V. 


Alti-, comb. form of L. altus high, and 
alte highly. 

t Acltify, v. tnonce-wd. f. ALTI- +-FY, after 
magnify.) To make high. FULLER. 

Alti‘loquence. 1731. [f. med.L. altiloquus 
pompous talker + -ENCE, after grandi-, magni- 
loquence.) Pompous language. 

Altimeter (wlti-mites). 1847. [f. ALT- + 
-METER; cf. med.L. altimeter (Papias).) An 
instrument for taking altitudes geometric- 
ally. So Alti-metry 1696. 

|| Alti'ncar. 1753. [-(ult.) Arab. altinkár, 
cf. med.L., Sp. atincar ; see TINCAL.] = TINCAL. 

Altisonant (élti-sonant), a. 1620. [f. L. 
altisonus high-sounding (f. alti- ALTI- + sonare 
tosound) + -ANT.] High-sounding, pompous, 
loud. 

| Altissimo (altissimo). 1819. [It., superl. 
of alto.) Mus. In the phr. In altissimo: in 
the second octave above the treble stave, be- 
ginning with G. 

t Alti'tonant, a. 1627. [- altitonant-, stem 
of L. altitonans (f. alti- ALTI- + tonare to 
thunder); see -ANT.] Thundering from on 
high —1656. 

Altitude (æ-ltitiud). ME. [-L. altitudo, f. 
altus high ; see -TUDE.] 1. gen. Vertical extent 
or distance; the quality of being high or deep. 
2. Geom. The height of a triangle, etc., 
measured by a perpendicular to the base or 
base produced 1570. 3. Height above a base 
(e.g. the ground, or sea-level); loftiness 1535. 
4. Astr. Height expressed by angular distance 
above the horizon ME. 5. sing. A height; pl. 
high regions ME. 6. fig. High degree of any 
quality; high rank, power, etc. ME. t7. fig. 
in pl. Lofty mood, airs, phrases, etc. —1782. 

1. The a. which thou hast perpendicularly fell 
Lear IV. vi. 53. 3. A toure. .that in a. euened the 
Stars 1583. 6. Euen in the a. of ipedome 1596, 
7. If we would see him in his altitudes NOR 
Hence Altitu'dinal a. relating to a. A:Ititudi 
na‘rian a. pertaining to the heights (of fancy, 
doctrine, etc.) ; sb. one given to lofty thoughts, etc. 

f Ato, sb. 1591. [-Sp. alto in phr. alto 
hacer, adaptation of G. half machen make 
a stop, halt; cf. ArT'.] A halt —1622. 

Alto (ato), sb.* 1784. [— It. alto high (se. 
canto song) :—L. altus high.] Mus. A. sb. 
1. The highest male voice, the counter-tenor; 
also, the musical part for it 1819. 2. The 
female voice of similar range, or the musical 
part sung by it, more strictly the contralto 
1881. 3. One who has an alto voice 1784. 4. 
= ALT. 1862. 5. A tenor violin [It.] 1833. 
B. attrib. as adj. Belonging to the a. 1845. 
Alto clef: the C clef when placed on the 
third line of the stave. Alto-ripieno: a 
tenor part, used only occ. in a grand chorus. 
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|| Alto- (a-Ito), It. = high-, used in comb, 
1. Mus., as a.-clarinet, -fagotto, -viola, 
instruments like, but higher in pitch than, 
the clarinet, etc. 2. Sculpt, (See. Arto. 
RELIEVO.) 

Altogether (ültüge:001) ME. [comb. of 
ALL and TOGETHER. Orig. a strengthening of 
adj. A strengthened 


all, but now advb.] A. 
form of ALL a. t1. The whole together; the 
total -1611; (pL now all together) —1663, 

B. adv. (ef. ALL adv.] 1. Everything being 
included ; in all respects; wholly, quite ME. 
2. Uninterruptedly 1700. 3. For altogether: 
for all time to come, for good. Also without 
for. 1548. C. sb. A whole, a tout ensemble 
1667. 

B. 1. Thou wast a. born in sins John 9:34. C 
American fingers impart a finish and an a, (this is 
. better than. .tout-ensemble) 1865, Hence Alto- 
ge'therness, unity of being (rare), 

Alto-relievo (a:lto rili:vo). Pl. -08, 1717, 
LIt. alto-rilievo, occus. so spelt in Eng.] High 
relief; sculpture, etc., in which the figures 
project more than half their thickness from 
the background. Hence concr, A sculpture, 
ete., in high relief. 

Altruism  (wtrujz'm) 1853. [7 Fr. 
altruisme (A. Comte, 1830), = It, altrui some- 
body else, what is another's (cf. Fr. autrui) 
i= Rom. *alteri huic ‘to this other '; see 
“IsM.] Regard for others, as a principle of 
action; opp. to egoism or selfishness. 

The religion of humanity, whose great moral 
principle is a. 1877. Hence A‘ltruist, one who 
professes a, Altrul'stic a. of or pertaining to a; 

nevolent. Altrui'stically adv, 

f A'Itumal, a. 1711. [f. L. allum the deep 
+ ALi] In altumal cant: maritime language 
-1753. 

Aludel (w-udel) 1559. [-Fr. aludel- 
Sp. - Arab. al-"utdl the apparatus; see AL.) 
Chem. A pear-shaped pot of earthenware 
or glass, open at both ends, so that a series. 
could be fitted one above another ; used in 
sublimation. 

Alum (Jom), ME. [-OFr. alum (mod. 
alun):-L. alumen, rel. to aluta tawed 
leather.] A whitish transparent mineral salt, 
erystallizing in octahedrons, very astringent; 
chemically a double sulphate of aluminium. 
potassium. In Mod. Chem. (with pl.) ex- 
tended to include Potash, Soda, Ammonia, 
Silver alum, etc.; also Iron, Manganese, 
Chrome, Chrome-ammonia alums, etc. ; and in 
Min, various native minerals which are 
chemically either alums proper, or pseudo- 
alums, 

While chalk and a. and plaster are sold to the 
poor for bread TENNYSON. 

Comb. : a. cake, a massive and porous sulphate of 
alumina, mixed with silica, made from fine clay; 
4.-rock, -schist, -shale, -slate, thin-bedde 
Tocks, found in various formations, which yield 

root, the astringent roots of various piana 
tone = ALUNITE. Hence A'lum v. to treat 
with a. 

l Alumbrado (a:lumbrā-do). 1671. (SP. 
= enlightened, pa. pple. of alumbrar.) One 
of the Sp. Illuminati or Perfectionists of the 
16th c. ; hence, any one claiming illumination. 

Alumian (ül'u-miàn)  [irreg. f. ALUM + 
JIAN.) Min. A white sulphate of aluminium. 

Alumina (ülü-minà). 1790. [f. L. alumen, 
alumin-, after names of other earths, as soda, 
potassa, magnesia; cf. Fr. alumine.] One of 
the earths; the only oxide (A1,0,) of Alumin- 
jum, the basis of alum, the chief constituent 
of all clays, and found crystallized as the 
sapphire. Hence Alu'minate sb. a com- 
pound of alumina with one of the stronger 
bases. Alu-minate v. to treat with alum. 

Alumine (æl'uməin). 1791. [- Fr. alumine 
(prec.).] Chem. arch. — ALUMINA. 

Aluminiferous (ül'u:miniféros) a. 1849. 
lf. L. alumen, alumin- ALUM + -FEROUS.] 
Alum-bearing. z 

Aluminiform (ül:z-minifo:am, æ:l'umi'ni-), 
a. 1864. [f. as prec. + -ForÊ.] Having the 
form of an alum. 

Aluminio- (æ:liumi-nio), comb. form of 
ALUMINIUM, as in Aluminio-silicate. 

Aluminite (al'd-minoit), 1808. (f. D- 
alumen, alumin- ALUM + -TE! 2b.) Min. An 
opaque whitish native hydrosulphate of 
alumina; WEBSTERITE. 
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Aluminium (e:l'umi-nidm). 1812. [alt. f. 
of ALUMINUM in conformity w. names of 
other metals in -1uM,] A metal, white, sono- 
rous, ductile, and malleable, very light, not 
readily oxidized or tarnished. In Chem. it 
has the symbol Al, is trivalent, has alumina 
as its oxide, and the alums as its chief salts. 

Comb. Aluminium-bronze, an alloy of a. and 
copper. Hence Alumi'nic a. 

Aluminize (ül'ü-minoiz), v. rare. 1857. [f. 
L. alumen, alumin- ALUM + -IZE.] To treat 
with alum; to alum. 

Alumino- (ül'ü-mino), comb. form of ALU- 
MINA, ALUMINUM, implying the union of these 
with another element. 

Alu:mino:se, a. 1879. 
see -OSE.] = ALUMINOUS, 
1nino'sity (rare). 

Aluminous (ăl'ū:minəs), a. 1541. [f. as 
prec. + -0U8; cf. Fr. alumineux.] Of the 
nature of or containing alum or alumina. 

A. or clayey soils TRIMMER. 

Alu*minum. [Modification by Davy (1812) 
of his earlier name alumium, subseq. altered 
to ALUMINIUM. Aluminum is usual in U.S.] 
= ALUMINIUM. 

Alumish (e-lomif), a. 1562. (f. ALUM + -ISH".] 
Somewhat likealum. var. t Aluminish. 

fAlu:mium. See ALUMINUM. 

Alumniate (Alo-mni,ét). rare. 1879. [irreg. 
f. ALUMNUS + -ATE!, after noviciate.] The 
period of pupilage. 

|| Alumnus (ülpmnüs) Pl -i 1645. [L., 
— nursling, pupil, f. alere nourish, bring up.] 
The nursling or pupil of any school, uni- 
versity, etc. 

Aluni'ferous, a. 1879. (f. Fr. alunifére (f. 
alun ALUM + -fére = -FEROUS) + -OUS.] = ALU- 
MINIFEROUS. 

Alunite (z-l'unoit). 1808. [- Fr. alunite, f. 
alun ALUM + -ite -ITE! 2b.] Min. A mineral, 
also called Alum-stone and Aluminilite, con- 
sisting of common alum together with normal 
hydrate of aluminium. 

Alunogen  (ül'nódsén). 1808. [= Fr. 
alunogéne, f. alun ALUM + -gène -GEN.] Min. 
A hydrous sulphate of alumina, occurring as 
a feathery efflorescence; also called Kera- 
mohalite, hair-salt, and feather-alum. 

+ Alure, ME. [-OFr. aleüre, alure (mod. 
allure), f. aller go + -ure -URE.] A place to 
walk in; esp. a passage behind the parapets 
of a castle, or round the roof of a church; a 
cloister —1851. 

Alutaceous (eel'uté!-fos), a. 1873. [f. late L. 
alutacius, (t. L. aluta soft leather) + -0U8; see 
-ACEOUS.] Of the quality or colour of tawed 
leather. V 

Alveary (m-lvijüri) 1580. [7 L. alvearium, 
alveare, f. alveus bee-hive; see -ARY'.] 1. A 
bee-hive; a title given to an early polyglot 
Dictionary. 2. Anat. The hollow of the 
outer ear, where the wax is found 1719. 

Alveated (ælvie'tėd), ppl. a. 1023. [f. L. 
alveatus hollowed out (f. alveus deep cavity) 
+ -ED'; see -ATE*.] Hollow like a hive, 
vaulted, or trenched. 

Alveolar (glyi-olia, w-lvidlia), a. 1799. 
[f. ALVEOLUS -- -AR! ; of. Fr. alvéolaire.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to the sockets of the teeth, or 
to that part of the upper jaw, the alveolar 
arch, in which the teeth are placed. 2. Socket- 
shaped 1858. 3. sb. The alveolar processes of 
the maxillary bone, in which the teeth are 
fixed 1874. 

1. The English t and d are not strictly dental, they 
are a. 1880. var. Alve'olary. Hence A:lveo- 
la‘riform a. shaped like cells in a honey-comb. 

Alveolo- (&lvi-0lo) comb. form of AL- 
VEOLUS : Of or pertaining to the sockets of the 
teeth or the alveolar arch, as in alveolo-con- 
dylean plane, that bounded by the centre of 
the upper alveolar arch and the base of the 
occipital condyles. 

|| Alveolus (élvi-dlds). Pl. -i. 1706. [L., 
dim. of alveus cavity.] A small cavity ; hence 
8. the socket of a tooth ; b. the cell of a honey- 
comb ; c. the conical chamber of a Belemnite, 
or the conical body found init. var. Alveole. 
Hence Alve-olate a. honey-combed; pitted 
with small cavities. Alve'oliform a. celled 
like a honey-comb.  Alve'olite, a fossil 
Zoophyte found in the chalk. 


[- L. aluminosus ; 
Hence Alu:- 
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|| Aclveus. 1695. [L., = deep cavity; channel 
or bed of a river.] The channel of a river; 
the trough of the sea. 

Alvine (w-lvoin), a. 1754. [~ mod.L. alvinus, 
f. L. alvus belly; see -INE'.] Pertaining to 
the abdomen or its contents. 

Alway (lwe!, arch. Qdwé'), adv. OE. 
[orig. two words, in the acc. of space — all the 
way, but soon transferred to time also. Now 
arch. and poet.; repl. in prose by ALWAYS.] 
1. Throughout all time. 2. = ALWAYS 1. ME. 
+3. = ALWAYS 3. —1475. 

Always (j:lwe'z, -wéz), adv. ME. [gen. 
case of all way, prob. distrib. ‘at every time’. 
Ct. sometimes and some time. The distinction 
is now lost.] 1. At all times; opp. to some- 
times, etc. 2. ALWAY 1; through all time; 
opp. to for a time ME. 3. Still, nevertheless, 
however; now, in any or every circumstance, 
anyway. 

1. Man never is, but a. to be blest POPE Ess. Man 
1. 92. 2. To be..Had in remembrance a. with 
delight Mir. P.L. 11. 704. 

Aly (i), a.; also aley. 
+ -Y'.] Of or like ale. 

tAlypum, -us. 1611. [- L. alypon (Pliny) 
— Gr. &wzov.] An unknown plant of anodyne 
properties —1621. 

Alyssum (ülisóm). 1551. [-L. alysson 
(Pliny) Gr, dAvocov.] Bot. 1. A genus of 
Cruciferous plants, including A. Sazatile or 
Gold-dust. 2. pop. Sweet Alyssum (or 
Alison), (Kéniga maritima), A small cruci- 
ferous plant with white flowers. 

Am (æm, om, 'm, m), v., Ist sing. pres. ind. 
of vb. BE. Am, art, is, are, are the only 
survivals in Eng. of the original substantive 
vb. (Skr. as-, Gr. éc-, L. es-, Goth. is-,i-), See 
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Amability (wemübi liti). 1604. [—Fr. 
amabilité or L. amabilitas, t. amabilis lovely, 
f. amare love; see -BLE.] Lovableness. 

+ A:mable, -ile, a. ME. [late ME ~ OFr. 
amable (mod. aimable) :-L. amabilis (see 
prec.); amabile (XV1) - L.] Lovely, lovable 
—1677. 

Amacrattic, a. [irreg. f. Gr. dua together + 
xpáros strength + -10.) Uniting actinic rays 
into one focus, as an amacratic lens. 

| Amadayat (æ:mădăyæ-t). Also ava-. 
1777. (f. Ahmadabad (Gujerat, India) whence 
the birds were orig. brought.] An Indian 
song-bird (Estrilda amandava) brown in 
colour with white spots. 

Amadelphous (æmăde:lfəs), a. 1879. 
lirreg. f. Gr. dua together + dàeAóós brother + 
-ous.] Gregarious. 

Amadou (æ-mădů). 1815. [- Fr. amadou 
- mod. Pr. amadou lit. ‘lover’, so called for 
its quick kindling.) Tinder, touchwood, 
punk (the sterile part of the fruit body of the 
fungus Fomes fomentarius). 

i Amah (ima), 1839. 
ama nurse.) A wet-nurse. 

Amain (ümé'-n), adv. 1540. [f. A prep.’ + 
Main sb.'; earlier + with main.) 1. lit. In, or 
with, full force; vehemently, violently; in 
full force of numbers 1601. 2. At full speed 
1563; without delay 1600. 3. Exceedingly. 
(Cf. L. valde.) 1587. 

1. The blood gushed out a. Hoop. 2. They fled 
a. 1587. Housewives left a. Their broken tasks 
1821. 3. They... thrive in wealth a. MILT. P.R. 11. 
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f Amarn(e, v. 1553. [-(O)Fr. amener 
lower (sail), strike (colours), f. a AD- + mener 
bring; cf. A- pref. 7.) 1. To lower (esp. the 
topsail) 1627; fig. to abate 1578. 2. infr. To 
lower the topsail in sign of yielding; to yield 
1593. 3. To conduct. (Cf. Fr. amenée.) rare. 
1553. 

Amalgam (mæ-lgăm), sb. 1471. [- Fr. 
amalgame or med.L. amalgama, prob. ult. f. 
Gr. yddayza emollient.] 1. orig. A soft mass 
formed esp. by combination with mercury; 
hence now, any mercurial alloy. 2. By exten- 
sion, An intimate mixture of any two or 
more substances 1626. 3. fig. A complete 
combination of various elements. Also 
attrib. 1790. 4. An alloy 1840. 

1. Native amalgam, an a. of mercury with 
silver or gold, found in Columbia, etc. 2. The 
Body of the Wood will [become] a kind of Amal- 
agma BACON Sylva $99. 3. Custom is an a. of 
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sense and folly HONE. 4. Quackery—a necessary 
.. a, for truth CARLYLE. Hence fAma'Igamize 
v. to soften, esp. with mercury. 

Ama‘Igam, v. arch. ME.  [-med.L. 
amalgamare; see prec. Of. Fr. amalgamer.] 
T1. = AMALGAMATE 1, 2. 2. (rans. To coat 
with amalgam 1789. 3. = AMALGAMATE 4. 
1827. Hence Ama‘lgamable a. 

Amalgamate (üms-lgümet), ppl. a. 1642. 
[-med.L. amalgamatus, pa. pple. of amal- 
gamare; see prec., -ATE'.] 1. Combined or 
alloyed 1642. 2. Coalesced ; spec. of languages 
1849. 

Amalgamate (immlgime't), v. 1660. 
[-amalgamat-, pa. ppl stem of amalga- 
mare; See AMALGAM v., -ATE*.] 1. To soften 
by combining with mercury; hence, to alloy 
with mercury. 2. intr. To combine with 
mercury 1751. 3. To mix so as to form a 
uniform compound 1821. 4. fig. To combine 
(two elements, or one with another) in a 
homogeneous whole. trans. 1802. intr. 1797. 

3. Wayland..amalgamated the drugs SCOTT. 4. 
[The Romans] were ordained. to a. the materials 
of Christendom CoLERIDGE. Two banks of issue 
had amalgamated CRUMP. Hence Ama:Igama- 
tive a. tending to or marked by amalgamation. 

Amalgamation (ümeow:gamé':fon) 1612. 
|f. AMALGAMATE v. + -ION (See -ATION), perh. 
through Fr. amalgamation.) 1. The action of 
amalgamating (see AMALGAMATE v. 1). 2. fig. 
The action of combining into one uniform. 
whole 1775. 3. The state of being united with 
mercury ; hence, a mixture of metals generally 
1753. 4. fig. ^ homogeneous union 1828. 

2. The a. of the Saxons and Normans DE LOLME. 
3. An a. of copper with tin 1874, 4. A close a. 
between ecclesiastical and civil authority GLAD- 
STONE. 

Amalgamator (üme-lgüme!toz). Occ. -er. 
1838. [f. AMALGAMATE v. + -OR 2.] One who 
or that which amalgamates: spec. a. One 
who amalgamates public companies; b. The 
apparatus used for extracting silver from its 
ore by combining it with mercury. 

Amarlic, a. 1803. [f. Gr. duaMs weak 
+ -10 1b.] Chem. In Amalic Acid : a product 
of the decomposition of caffeine by chlorine, 
having a feeble acid reaction. 

Amandin(e (amé-ndin), 1845. [— Fr. 
amandine, f. amande almond ; see -IN?, -INE*.] 
a. The albumen contained in sweet almonds. 
b. A kind of cold cream made from it. 

Amanitine (mmánoeitoin) 1847. |f. Gr. 
dyavira a kind of fungus + -INE*.] The active 
narcotic principle of poisonous fungi. 

Amanuensis (ümre:niu,e-nsis). Pl. -es (iz). 
1619. [-L. amanuensis (Suetonius) clerk, 
secretary, f. a manu in servus a manu slave 
at hand, + -ensis belonging to; see -ESE.] 
One who copies or writes from dictation. 

| Amaracus (ümsrükis. ME. [-L. 
amaracus- Gr. dudpaxos marjoram.] An 
aromatie plant, the dittany of Crete (Origa- 
mum diclamnus). 

Amarant(h (c-marent, -enp). 1551. [= Fr. 
amarante or mod.L. amaranthus, alt. after 
names in -anthus (Gr. dvðos flower) of L. 
amarantus — Gr. dudpavtos, f, d- A- pref. 14 + 
napav-, stem of papaivew wither.) 1. An 
imaginary flower that never fades. Also 
attrib. 1616. 2. A genus of plants (Amarantus, 
N.O. Amarantaceex) with coloured foliage, 
including Prince's Feather and Love-lies- 
bleeding 1551. 3. A purple colour 1690. 

1. Thir Crowns inwove with Amarant and Gold, 
Immortal Amarant MILT. P.L. 11. 353. 2. Sa 
Amaranthus, in whose purple gore Me seemes I 
see Amintas wretched fate SPENSER F.Q. III. vi. 45. 
Globe Amaranth: Gomphrena globosa. Hence 
A:marant(h)a‘ceous a. of the natureofa, Ama- 
ra'nt(h)ad, an ally of the genus A. Ama- 
ra‘nt(h)oid a. and sb. resembling, or an ally of, a. 

Amarant(h)ne (emüre-ntin, -pin) a.; 
amarantin MILT. 1607. [f. prec. + -INE^.] 
1. Of or pertaining to amarant(h). 2. Fade- 
less, immortal 1781. 3. Amarant(h-coloured 
1874. 

1. Amarantin Shade MILT. P.L. X1. 78. 2. A. joys 
COWPER. 3. A. glosses HARDY. 

Amarine (imé*rein), sb. 1839. [f. L. 
amarus bitter + -INE*.] Chem. A bitter veget- 
able principle; spec. the alkaloid (Cu Ha, Na) 
formed by the action of ammonia on essence 
of bitter almonds, also called BENZOLINE. 
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f Amarritude. 1490. [- L. amaritudo bitter- 
ness, f. amarus bitter; see -TUDE.] Bitterness 
-1666. 

f Ama'rvel, v. ME. [-OFr. amerveillier, 
earlier es- (see A- pref. 9), f. es :-L. ex + 
merveillier MARVEL v.] To strike with wonder; 
usu. in pass. —1530. 

Amaryllid(wemüridlid) 1830. [7 4maryllid-, 
stem of L. Amaryllis; see next.) Bot. A plant 
of the same order as the genus Amaryllis. 
Hence Amary:llida'ceous a. of or pertaining 
to the Amaryllidaceæ, a Nat. Ord. including 
Amaryllis, Narcissus, and Snowdrop; var. 
A:marylli*deous. 

|| Amaryllis (remüri-is). 1794. (mod.L, use 
Of L. Amaryllis — Gr. 'AuapwMis, name of a 
country girl in Theocritus, Virgil, and Ovid.] 
Bot. A genus of bulbous plants, typical of the 
N.O. Amaryllidacex ; applied also to allied 
genera. 

Here and there, on sandy beaches A milky-bell'd 
a. blew TENNYSON. 

Amass (mes), v. 1481. [-(O)Fr. amasser 
or med.L. amassare :- Rom. *admassare, f. 
L. ad AD- + massa Mass sb.!] 1. gen. To 
collect into a mass or Masses, pile up 1594; 
intr. to assemble (arch.) 1572. 2. esp. To 
accumulate as one’s own. (The earliest, now 
the usual sense.) 1481. 

1. To a. [things] into one 1644, balls 1604, 2. To 
a, grete tresours CAXTON, stores of knowledge 
1712, gold Pope, materials SMILES. Hence 
Amarssablea. rare. Amarsser, one who amasses, 


Amassment (üma-smént) 1665. [-0bs. 
Fr. amassement; see prec. -MENT.] The 
action or result of amassing. 

That famous a. of troops KINGLAKE, 

Ama'te, v.' Obs. or arch. ME. [- OFr. 
amater cast down, f.a AD- + maler, f. mat 


dejected ; see MATE a.) To cast down, 

A half-blown flow’ret: which cold blasts a. KEATS. 

f Amatte, v.* 1590. If. A- pref. 11 + MATE 
v*.] To be a mate to; to equal 1042, 

Amateur (wmiatd-4, eemátiu?1), 1784. [- Fr. 
amateur -It, amatore :- L. amator lover.] 
1. One who loves, is fond of, or has a taste for, 
anything. 2. One who cultivates anything 
as a pastime; hence occas. = dabbler 1803. 

. attrib. Done by amateurs 1848. 

1. Amateurs of a superficial 
2. Not amateurs. . but professio] 
DE QUINCEY. 3. A. theatricals 1849. A. running 
records 1882. Hence Amateurrish a. suggesting. 
an a., having the faults ofa. work. Amateu'rish- 
ly adv., -ness. A'mateurism, the characteristic 
practice of an a, A'mateurship, the quality or 


1636. [-med.L. 
amativus, t. amat- pa. ppl. stem of L. amare 
to love + -ivus -IVE; cf. -ATIVE.] Disposed to 
loving. Hence A-mativeness Phren. pro- 
Density to love, or sexual passions 1815. 

Amatol(w-mátol. 1918. A high explosive 
compounded of ammonium nitrate and 
trinitrofoluene. 

Amatorial (wmitd*-ril), a. 1003, if. as 
next --AL.] 1. Of or pertaining to a lover, 
or love-making. 2. Epithet of the oblique 
Trato of the eye, which assist in ogling 

Amatory (æmătəri). 1599. [7 L. amatorius, 
f. amator lover, f. amat- pa. ppl. stem of 
amare i love; see -ORYA] A. adj. Of or 
Pertaining to a lover, love-making, or sexual 
love. B. sb. A philtre 1635. 


A. An a. poem 1772 poet 1840, sentiment 
‘THACKERAY. Hence + Amato-rious a, j 


J| Amaurosis (remóró*sis), 1057. [mod.L. 
T Gr. duatpwos, f. duavpoby darken, f. 
duavpós dim.] Med. Partial or total loss of 
Sight, from disease of the Optic nerve, usu. 
Without external change in the eye. 


An A. or Gutta Serena 1704. Hence Amaurorti 
^. affected with a. NU Š 


łAmay',v. ME. Si amaier = OFr, 
esmaier (see A- pref. 9):— om. *ezmagare ; 
see DISMAY.] To dismay —1485. 

Amaze (ümé'-z), v. [OE. dmasian, pa. pple. 
&masod, whence ME. amased, f. A- pref. 1+ 
*mas-, perh. as in Norw., Da. mase be 
busy or active. See MAZE v.] t1. To craze 
—1642; to perplex —1042; to fill with panic 
-1706. 2. To overwhelm with wonder; to 
astound or greatly astonish 1592; infr. to be 
astounded (arch.) 1589; trefi. to bewilder 
oneself —1078. 
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2. tal ie, Whose full perfection all the 
eee d: Ad. 634. I amaze me MILT. 
Amaze (ümé'z), sb. Also a maze. ME. [f. 
prec.) t1. = AMAZEMENT tl. 2. Extreme 
wonder. (Chiefly poet.) 1579. 

2. With pleasure and a., I stood transported 
ADDISON. Hence f Ama'zeful a. amazing; 
amazed. 

Amazed (mé'-zd), ppl. a. ME. [See Amaze 
v.] In the senses of the vb. 

Iam a. at your passionate words Mids.N. rJ. ï, 
220. Hence Ama'zedly adv. Ama‘zedness. 

Amazement (ümé-zmént) 1595.  [f. 
AMAZE v. + -MENT.] orig. Loss of one's wits. 
fl. Mental stupefaction, frenzy -1746; 
bewilderment -1722; consternation —1750. 
2. Overwhelming wonder 1602. 


f Amazia (ümé'-ziá). 1874. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
d- (A- pref. 14) + natos breast + -A*.] Med. 
Non-development of the breasts in a female. 

Amazing (ümé'zip). 1530. [f. AMAZE v. 
T 3NGL] 1. vbl. sb. The action of causing 
AMAZEMENT. f2. ppl. a. Causing AMAZEMENT 
—1781. 3. Astounding, great beyond expecta- 
tion 1704. 4, quasi-adv. Wonderfully 1824. 

. Let thy blowes. . Fall like a. thunder on the 
Caske Of thy amaz'd, pernicious enemy SHA) 
3. A. generosity 1704. An a. assertion BURKE. 
Hence Amavzingly adv, (Now often hyperbol. in 
colloq. use for; Very.) 

Amazon (w-müzón) Pl. -ons; also 4-7 
-ones. In 6-7 amd-zon, ME. [-L. Amazon 
= Gr. 'Auatw, -óvos, explained by the Greeks 
as meaning ‘ breastless’ (as if f. d- A- pref. 14 
+ uatés breast), but prob. of foreign origin. 
Cf. (O)Fr. amazone.) 1. pl. A race of female 
warriors alleged to exist in Scythia. 2. Hence, 
A female warrior (lit. and fig.) 1578. 3. transf. 
A strong, tall, or masculine woman 1758. 
enone she minds to play the A. 3 Hen. VI, 1v. 


Comb, : a.-ant, a species of red ant, of which the 
neuters capture and enslave the 'oung of other 
species; also, the neuters Alone; -stone, a bright 
verdigris-green variety of orthoclase, worn as an 
amulet. 

Amazonian (cemüzó*niln), a. 1594. If. L. 
amazonius + -AN; see -IAN,] 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Amazons; warlike, or masculine, 
as à woman 1594. 2. Of the river Amazon, or 
its basin 1863. 3, sh. An Amazon (fabulous) 
l 


Amazonite (e-müzónoit). 1601. [f. AMAZON 
+ UTE! 1, 2b.] ti, An Amazon —1630. 
2. Min. = AMAZON-STONE. 

Ambage (m-mbéds). Pl. ambages (w-m- 
bédséz, or as L. &mbéi-dsiz). ME. [- (O)Fr. 

—L. ambages circuits, circumlocu- 
tions, f. amb- both ways + agere to drive (cf. 
AMBIGUOUS aq.) Naturalized in xvi, but 
latterly treated as Latin.] I. Of language 
(from Fr.; pron. ambages; with sing.) 1. 
Equivocation, deceitful ambiguities (arch.). 
t2. Obscure language —1713; circumlocutions 
—1078. +3. Rhet. (in sing.) Periphrasis 1589. 

1. Ambages, and treacherous Counsels NORTH. 

II. Of paths, ways. [From, or as L. am- 
bà-ges.] 1. Circuitous paths, windings (arch.) 
1615; fig. indirect proceedings; delaying 
practices 1546. +2. Dark ways of action. 
(Cf. Livy 1. 56.) -1797. 

1. fig. He shall, by Ambages of diets, bathings, 
etc. prog life BAcon. Hence Amba:gio'sity, 
Cireuitousness (rare). Amba'gious a. full of 
ami ; a. circumlocutory ; b. circuitous. Am- 
ba:giously adr. Ambargiousness, the quality 
of being ambagious (rare). fAmba'gitory a. 
ambagious. (Coined by SCOTT.) 

Ambassade, em- (w-m-, embüséid). Obs. 
orarch. ME. [- Fr. (xv, superse 
ing OFr. ambassée Awpassy) — It. ambasciata 
—Pr. ambaisada embassy —*ambaisa — Goth. 
andbahti office, service f. andbahts servant; see 
AMBASSADOR.] 1. = AMBASSY 1, 1450. 2. = 
AMBASSY 3. 1450. 3. = AMBASSY 2, 1560. 


(m-, čmbæsădəx). 
embassatou: 


tia, ambazia. (Salic and Burgun 
f. Gme. *ambaxtaz (Goth. andbahts servant, 
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OE. ambeht servant, messenger, OHG, 
ambaht, G. amt) — L. ambactus servant, vassal 
(Ennius, Cæsar), a Gaulish word, * 

The var. e: r was common in xyi. 
xvin, and is still used in U.S.) 1, An official 
messenger sent by or to a sovereign or Public 
body; esp. a minister of high rank sent by 
one sovereign or state on a mission to another, 
an 4. Extraordinary. 2. (= Ordinary or 
Resident A., formerly 4. Leger.) A minister 
of the highest rank who Permanently repre. 
sents his sovereign or country at a foreign 
court, and has a right to a Personal interview 
with the foreign sovereign or chief magistrate 

1603. 3. An appointed or official messenger 
(now only fig.) 1488. 4. A Plenipotentiary: 
one with full power to sign treaties, and act 
for his sovereign 1603. 

2. Intends you for his swift A., Where you shall 
be an everlasting Leiger Meas. for M. ti, 1, 58, 
3. An Embassador of loue Merch. V. TI. ix, 92. 
Hence Amba:ssadorrial a. of or pertaining to an 
rship, the office, position, or 

A.i var. f Amba'ssadry. 

Ambassadress (@mbasidrés). 1594, [f 
prec. ; see -Ess'.) 1. A female ambassador or 
messenger; var. ambassadrix. 2. The wife 


of an AMBASSADOR (leger) 2; yar, t amba'ssa- 
drice. 

Ambassage, em- (w:m-, e mbüséds). Also 
imb-. [An Eng. formation, app. on OF 


ambasse message, embassy + -AGE, Theusual 
sp. is embassage, Cf. Awnassv.] tl. = AM- 
BASSY 1. -1040. 2, = AmBassy 2. 1548. 3, = 
AMBASSY 3. 1605. See also EMnASSAGE. 

f Amba'ssiate. ME. [- med.L. ambassiata, 
(xiv) for *ambactiata, pa. ppl. stem of 
Rom. *ambactiare; see AMBASSADOR, -ATE!.] 
1. The business of an ambassador =1548, 
2. An embassy -1580. 3. A single envoy 
71536. 

Ambassy, em- (mwm-, e«mbüsi) 1588. 
[~ OFr. ambassée, superseded by ambassade; 
560 AMBASSADE, EMBASSY, -Y*.] 1. The mission, 
function, or office of an ambassador 1600. 2. 
The message brought by an ambassador 
1600. 3. A body of men sent as ambassadors; 
an ambassador and his suite or surroundings 
1732. 

| Ambe (æmbi). 1711. (Gr. 445, Ion. for 
AuB»v a projecting edge.) 1. Surg. An appa- 
ratus for reducing dislocations of the shoulder. 

« Anat. A superficial crest of a bone 1879. 

Amber (m-mboi, sb. ME. [= (O)Fr. 
ambre — Arab. ‘anbar (orig.) AMBERGRIS, (later) 
amber. Cf. late L. ambar a perfumed sub- 
stance, med.L. ambar stercus piscis (Du 
Cange).] fl. orig. = AMBERGRIS (greece of 
amber, gris, gray amber. —1718. Also attrib. 
12. White Amber : Spermaceti 1611. 3. A 
yellowish fossil resin, used for ornaments, 
etc., which when rubbed becomes electric 
(f. Mexrpov its Gr. name). t4. An amulet 
made of a. —1691. 5, fig. Amber-coloured 
1785. 6. An alloy of four parts of gold with 
pne of silver (L. electrum, Gr. fjecroo) ME. 
7. = LIQUIDAMBAR 1569, 8. (local) St. John's- 
wort. 9. adj. [cf. Fr. ambré.] Amber-coloured. 

1. [Perfuming] the air with a., aloes-wood, etc. 
1718. 3. Thicke A., or Plum-Tree Gumme Haml. 
TI. ii, 200. Like a fly in a. 1847. + Spirit of amber: 
succinic acid. 6. Out of the midst thereof as the 
colour of a. AW venum electre] Ezek. 1:4. 9. Robed 
in flames and a. light MILT. L' Alleg. 61, 2 
Comb. : a. Fauna, the animals whose remains are 
found in a.; a. Flora, the plants found in a.; &«- 
forest, the primeval forest the trees of which 
yielded a.; -pear, an AMBRETTE; -seed, the 
seeds of “Abelmoschus moschatus, musk-seed, 
Ambrette, used as a perfume ; -tree, a name of the 
ix Anthospermum; -varnish, copal varnish. 

ence A*mbering vii. sb. giving a scent of a. 
A-mbery a. of the nature or colour of a. 

TA'mber, sb.* (OE. amber, -or, corresp. to 
OS. émbar, OHG. ambar (later eimbar, einbar, 
G. eimer bucket) - Rom. form with -b- repr- 
L. amphora — Gr. dudope’s vessel with two 
handles] A dry measure of four bushels. 

Amber, sb., obs. f. AMBRY. 

Amber (e-mboz), v. rare. 1616. [f. the sb. 
Of. Fr. ambrer, pa. pple. ambré ambered.] 1. 
To perfume with ambergris 1616. 2. To make 
amber-coloured 1809. 3, To preserve in 
amber 1882. 


Amber-days; see EwBER-DAYS. 


AMBERGRIS 


Ambergris (e-mbougris). 1481. [— (O)Fr. 
ambre gris *grey amber'. To this substance 
the name amber orig. belonged (cf. AMBER 
sb.'); after its extension to the resin, dist. in 
Fr. as ambre jaune * yellow amber', ambergris 
received its distinctive designation of ‘grey’. 
Various early spellings show assim. to grease.) 
A wax-like substance of ashy colour, found 
floating in tropical seas, and as a morbid 
secretion in the intestines of the sperm-whale. 
Used in perfumery, and formerly in cookery. 

In pastry built, or from the spit, or boiled, Gris- 
amber-steam’d MILT. P.R. Ir. 341. Praise is like 
2,; a little whiff of it, 

Ambidexter (æ:mbide:kstə1). 1532. [- 
late L. ambidexter, f. ambi- on both sides 
+ L. dexter right-handed.] A. adj. 1. lit. 
Right-handed on both sides, able to use both 
hands equally well 1646. 2. Double-dealing 
1613. 3. Two-sided 1806. 

L Only man is a. SIR T. BROWNE. 2. A. Lawyers 
1705. 3. An a. controversialist 1839. 

B. sb. 1. [sc. man.] Also fig. 1598. 2. Law. 
One who takes money on both sides 1532. 3. 
double-dealer 1555, 

3. Ambidexters, or..such as can shift on both 
sides 1555. Hence A:mbidexterity, the power of 
using both hands alike; many-sided resourceful- 
ness; double-dealing. A:mbide'xtral a, belong- 
ing to both sides. 

Ambidext(e)rous 
1046. [f. prec. + -OUS.] 
Ambide'xt(e)rously adv. 
trousness. 

Ambient (z»mbiént). 1596. [- Fr. ambiant 
or L. ambient, pres. ppl. stem of ambire 
go round, f. ambi- on both sides + ire go; 
see -ENT.] A. adj. f1. Revolving —1020. 
2. Circling about (something). rare. 1655. 
3. Lying round, surrounding, encompassing 
1590; esp. as a fluid; circumfused 1605. 
"| Misused for ‘limpid’, of the air. 

1. A, years CHAPMAN, 2. A. Winds, That course 
about the quarters of the globe DISRAELL 3. 
Opening to tl the a. light MILT. P.L. vr. 481. 

B. sb. (The adj. used absol.] t 1. A canvasser 
1049. 2, An encompassing circle or sphere 
1624. 3. Astrol. The ambient air or sky 1686, 

Ambigenal (&mbi:dgénal, a. 1727. |f. 
med.L. ambigenus of two kinds, hybrid 
(f. L. ambi- both + -genus -born, -natured) 

+-aL'. See -GEN.] Of two kinds, hybrid. 
(Used to describe a kind of hyperbola.) 

Ambigenous (#mbi-dgénes), a. 1850. [f. 
as prec. 4--0US.] Of two kinds; spec. applied 
to a multifoliate calyx, externally leaf-like 
and internally petaloid. 

tAmbigu. 1088. [- Fr.: prop. adj. = 
AMBIGUOUS.] A banquet at which a medley 
of dishes are set on together —1753. 

Ambiguity (embigid-Iti). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
ambiguilé or L. ambiguitas; see next, -ITY.] 
+1. Subjectively : Hesitation, doubt —1590; 
concr. an uncertainty —1658. 2. Objectively : 
Double or dubious meaning ME.; concr. an 
equivocal expression 1591. 

2. To clear the. .laws..from a. MACAULAY. 
Without ambages or ambiguities DRYDEN. 

Ambiguous (imbi:giwos), a. 1528. [f. L. 
ambiguus shifting, doubtful, f. ambigere go 
round, f. ambi- both ways + agere drive; 
see -0US, -UOUS.] I. Objectively. 1. Doubt- 
ful; not clearly defined 1528. 2. Open to 
more than one interpretation; equivocal. 
(The common use.) 1532. 3. Of doubtful 
Position or classification 1603. 

1, A. shadows 1800, distances RUSKIN. 2. An- 
swers, .dark, A., and with double sense deluding 
Mint. P.R. 1. 435. 3. Mungrell and a. shapes 
FLORIO, 

II. Subjectively. t1. Hesitating, doubtful 
-1649. 2. Of doubtful issue 1612; hence, not 
to be trusted 1756. 3. Of oracles, etc.: 
Using words of doubtful or double meaning 
1566. 

1. Doubtfull and a. in all thir doings MILT. 2. A. 

aths 1850. 3. Antinous..thus a. spoke POPE. 

lence Ambi-guously adv. Ambi'guousness. 

Ambilzvous, -levous (w:mbili-vos), a. 
rare, 1646, [f. L. ambi- on both sides + levus 
left +-ous, after ambideztrous.] Left-handed 
on both sides; clumsy. 

Ambi'parous, a. 1879. [f. L. ambi- both 
+ -parus producing; see -PAROUS.] Bot. Of a 
bud : Containing both flowers and leaves. 

Ambit (c-mbit). ME. [- L. ambitus circuit, 
compass, f. ambire; see AMBIENT.] 1. A 


(w:mbide:kstros), a. 
= AMBIDEXTER. Hence 
A:mbide'x- 
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circuit, compass, or circumference 1597; 
esp. a space round a house, castle, etc., the 
liberties, verge. 2. The limits of a district 
1845; fig. the compass of actions, words, etc. 
1691. 

2. The a. of the manor DIGBY, of legislation 1882. 

Ambition (#mbi-fon), sb. ME. [= (O)Fr. 
ambition — L. ambitio, f. ambit-, pa. ppl. stem 
of ambire; see AMBIENT, -ION.] 1. The eager 
or inordinate desire of honour or preferment. 
+2. Ostentation; pride of state —1031. 3. A 
strong desire of, (occ. for), to be or do anything 
creditable, etc. 1607; the object of such a 
desire 1602. t4. Canvassing. (L. ambitio.) 
1531. 

1. Cromwel, I charge thee, fling away A., By that 
sinne fell the Angels SHAKS. 3. The pitiful a. of 
possessing..more acres BURKE. Their a. is in 
heaven RUSKIN, 4. I. .used no a. to commend my 
deeds MILT. Sams. 246. Hence Ambittionist, 
one ruled by a. Ambi'tionless a. 

Ambition (d&mbi:fon) v. 1628. [-Fr. 
ambilionner; cf. raisonner.) t1. trans. To 
move to ambition. 2. To desire strongly. 
(Const. simple obj., inf., or cl.) 1664. 

Ambitious (imbi-fos) v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
ambitieur or L. ambitiosus, f. ambit-; see 
AMBITION sb., -OUS.] 1. Full of AMBITION 
(sense 1). 2. Strongly desirous of, f for, to 
be, or do 1513. 3. fig. As if aspiring; 
swelling, towering 1601. 4. Of works of art, 
etc. : Aspiring or pretentious 1751. t 5. quasi- 
sb, [sc. man.] —1563. 

1. With a. aim Against the Throne and Monarchy 
of God MILT. P.L. I. 41. 2. I am a. for a motley 
coat A.Y.L. II. vii. 43. A. of long words 1855. 3. 
I haue seene Th'a. Ocean swell Jul. C. 1. iii. 7. 4. 
An a. attempt ended in failure (mod.). Hence 
Ambi:tious-ly adv. in an a. manner; -ness. 

Amble (-mb’l), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. ambler := 
L. ambulare to walk.) 1. intr. Of horses, ete. : 
To move by lifting the two feet on one side 
together, alternately with the two feet on the 
other; hence, to move at à smooth or easy 
pace. 2. To ride at an easy pace ME. 3. 
Hence, to walk, dance, etc., like an ambling 
horse, or fig. of any easy motion 1596. 

l tell you who time ambles withal 4.Y.L. 

s mare] ambles most 1690. 2. To 

he circult with the Judges WYCHERLEY. 3. 
the skipping King, hee ambled vp and downe 
l.Hen. IV, m. ii. 60. How fast yam thoughts a. 
H. WALPOLE, Hence A'mbler, a horse, mule, 
etc., or person that ambles. A'mbling vòl. sb. 
motion in an jambia; ppl. a. moving in an amble. 
A'mblingly ad 

Amble (emb), sb. ME. [f. prec.; cf. Fr. 
amble (XVI).] 1. The pace described in prec. 
(sense 1), and loosely, an easy pace. 2. Of 
persons: A movement suggesting an amble 
1607. 

1. A fine easy a. B. JONS. The usual pace of 
[mules] is an a. JEPHSON. 2. His Antick a. 1607. 

Ambleocarpous  (:e:mbliokü-pos), a. 
1847. [f. Gr. duBAotoóa. miscarry + xapzós 
fruit +-ous.] Bot, Having the seeds entirely, 
or largely, abortive. 

| Amblosis (&mbló"-sis). 1706. [Gr. du- 
Bawas abortion; see prec.] Med. Abortion. 
Hence Amblo'tic a. causing abortion; sb. 
[8c. medicine.] 

Amblygon (-mbligén); also ambligon. 
1570. [- Fr. amblygone or late L. ambligonius 
—Gr. duBiwyówos obtuse-angled, f. duis 
blunt + yovía angle.) t A. adj. Obtuse-angled 
—1790. B. sb. [sc. figure, esp. triangle.) 1570. 
Hence Ambly'gonal a. (rare); vars. tAm- 
blygo'nial, tAmbly:éonous. Ambly:- 
gonite ( Min.) a typical greenish white trans- 
lucent mineral, occurring in obtuse-angled 
rhombic prisms, and consisting of alumina, 
lithia, potash, soda, iron, and fluoric acid. 


|| Amblyopia (wmblió"-pii) 1706. [-Gr. 
duBAwwzía dimsightedness, f. duBAwomós, f. 
duBAós dull + a, dm- eye; see -IA'.] Path. 


Impaired vision, due to defective sensibility 
of the retina, etc. ; the early stage of amauro- 
sis. var. A'mblyopy. Hence Amblyo'pic a. 

Ambo (æ-mbo). Pl. ambos (-o%z), also L. 
ambones. 1641. [—med.L. ambo, ambon-, 
— Gr. duBov rim, ridge; in med.Gr. pulpit.] 
The pulpit or reading-desk in early Christian 
churches; an oblong enclosure with steps at 
both ends. 

Ambodexter, ete., obs. f. AMBIDEXTER, etc. 

Ambo-lic, a. 1879. Abortifacient. 


AMBRY 


Ambon (x-mbón). 1725. [- Gr. dufwv (see 
AMBO), ridge or edge of a cup.) t1. = AMBO 
—1794. 2. Anat. The margin of the sockets of 
the large bones. (So in Galen.) 1811. 

Amboyna (wood) (émboi-nd). 1800. [= 
Amboyna, island of the Moluceas.] The wood 
of the Plerospermum indicum (N.O. Stereu- 
Tiacew). 


Ambreate (w-mbrie't) 1839. [f, next 
+-aTE‘.] Chem. A salt of Ambreic acid. 
Ambreic (sémbri-ik), a. 1831. [f. AMBER 


+-1¢.) Chem. Of or pertaining to ambrein 
or ambergris, as Ambreie Acid. 

Ambrein (w:mbriüin) 1832. [-Fr. am- 
bréine, f. ambre; see AMBER, -IN'.] Chem. A 
crystalline fatty substance, the main con- 
stituent of ambergris. 

Ambrette (ambre:t). 1725. [— Fr. ambrette, 
f. ambre AMBER + -ette -ETTE.] 1. A pear with 
an odour of musk. 2. The seeds of Hibiscus 
abelmoschus, used in perfumery 1858. 

Ambrite (w-mbroit). [- G. ambrit (1861), f. 
amber, ambra amber + -it = -IT&' 2b.] Min. 
A yellowish-grey, sub-transparent fossil resin 
found in New Zealand. 

Ambrology (&mbro-lódsi). 
BER + -LOGY.] The natural 
amber. 

Ambrose (w:mbro"z. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
ambroise :- L. ambrosia, name of several 
plants; see next.) 1. Herb. An English plant: 
the Wood Sage (Teucrium scorodonia); also 
Chenopodium botrys. — t 2. = AMBROSIA 1. 
-1021. 

Ambrosia (sembró"zià, -gii) 1567. [-L. 
ambrosia — Gr. dußpooia immortality, elixir of 
life, f. du8poros immortal.] 1. Gr. Myth. The 
fabled food (1590), drink (1507), or unguent 
(1667), of the immortals. Also fig. 2. transf. 
Water, oil, and fruits mixed as a libation; 
also a perfumed draught 1685. 3. fig. Some- 
thing divinely sweet to taste or smell 1731. 
4. Bee-bread 1609. 5. Herb. A name of plants; 
see AMBROSE 1597. 6. Mod. Bot. A genus 
(N.O. Composite) of weeds allied to Worm- 
wood. A. artemisifolia is the Oak of Jerusa- 
lem. 

1. Drinkes Nectar, eates diuine A. Rarer es His 
dewie locks distill'd A. Minn. P.L, . The a. 
of her lips DE QUINCEY. Hence Acabo diac [A 
ambrosial. t Ambro'siate. formed or furnished 
with a. var. t A*mbrosle, -y. 

Ambro:sia'ceous, a. 1879. [f. prec. + 
-ACEOUS.] Bot. Akin to the genus Ambrosia. 

Ambrosial (embró"ziil, -sidl), a. 1590. 
(f. L. ambrosius - Gr. dufpéows pertaining to 
the immortals; see AMBROSIA, -AL'.] 1. Im- 
mortal, celestial; orig. belonging to or 
worthy of the gods 1596; transf. belonging 
to heaven 1637 ; fig. divinely fragrant; occas. 
divinely beautiful 1667. 2. Of pollen or bee- 
bread (rare) 1816. 

1. A. food POPE, locks 1866, oil 1870. A. fruits, 
fetchedfrom the tree of life, ‘And from the fount of 
life a. drink MILT. P.R. IV. 586, The broad a. aisles 
of lofty lime TENNYSON. Hence Ambro'sially 
adv. Ambrosian a,' = AMBROSIAL, 

Ambrosian (embrd“zian), a.* 1009. 
[- late L. ambrosianus, f. Ambrosius, Bishop 
of Milan (d, 397); see -AN.] 1. Of, pertaining 
to, or instituted by St. Ambrose. 2. Of the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan 1724. 

1. A. rite or office: one used in the A. church of 
Milan. A. chant: a chant now merged in the 
Gregorian, 2. The A. manuscript 1724. 

Ambrosin (m-mbrosin) 1753. [- med.L. 
ambrosinus (8c. nummus); see prec. and cf. 
-IN*.] A coin bearing the figure of St. Am- 
brose on horseback. 

Ambrosine (w-mbrosin). 1872. [f. AMBER + 
ROSIN sb. ; see -INE*.] Min. A resinous mineral 
of eocene age, related to amber, found near 
Charleston, S.C. 

Ambrotype (sw:mbrótoip) 1855. [origin 
unkn.] U.S. name for a photograph on glass, 
with lights given by the silver, and shades 
by a dark background showing through. 

Ambry, aum- (a-mbri). [Late ME. almarie, 
later aumery, aumbry (XVI) -OFr. almarie, 
var. of armarie (mod. armoire) = L. armarium 
closet, chest, f. arma utensils.] 1. gen. A 
repository; a cupboard; a locker, a press; 
+ fig. = treasury —1628. 2. spec. A place for 
keeping victuals (arch. and dial) ME.; a 
locker, or recess in the wall of a church, for 


1879. [f. AM- 
history of 


AMBS-ACE 


sacramental vessels, etc. (arch.) ME.; 
tarchives —1775. {[Corruptly for ALMONRY 
(Almry or Ambry Close, Wi , was 
orig. Almonry Close). 

Ambs-ace (æ:mz és). ME. [- OFr. ambes 
as :- L. ambo both, as ACE.] lit. Double ace, 
the lowest throw at dice; hence fig. bad luck ; 
worthlessness ME.; next to nothing 1679. 
? Obs. 

I had rather be in this choise, than throw Ames- 
ace for my life All's Well, 11. ili, 85. 

|| Ambulacrum (embiule!-krom, -ekróm). 
Pl. -a. 1837. [L. = walk, avenue, f. am- 
bulare to walk.] An avenue or double row 
of pores for the protrusion of the tube-feet, 
as in an echinoderm. Hence Ambula:cral 
a. of or pertaining to the ambulacra of 
echinoderms. |Ambulacrarria, -aire, a 
series of the perforated coronal pieces in an 
echinus. Ambula'criform a. having the 
shape of ambulacra. i 

Ambulance. 1819. [-Fr. ambulance, re- 
placing Aópital ambulant, mobile (horse- 
drawn) fleld ambulance, f. ambulant — pres. 
ppl. stem of, L. ambulare to walk; see next, 
-ANCE.] Not in gen. use bef. the Crimean 
war. 1. A moving hospital, attending an 
army as it moves, so as to succour the wound- 
ed without delay. Often attrib, 1819. 2. An 
ambulance waggon or cart for conveying the 
wounded off the field, ete. 1854. 

1. attrib, A. waggons 1860, men 1804. 

Ambulant (embiilant), a. 1054. [= 
ambulant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. ambulare to 
walk; see -ANT.. Cf. Fr. ambulant.) 1. Walk- 
ing, moving about. 2. Shifting, unfixed 
(rare) 1810. 

1. An a. ‘Revolutionary Army’ CARLYLE. 

Ambulate (e-mbiiile't), v. rare. 1093. [— 
ambulat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ambulare to 
walk; see -ATE*.] To walk, move about. 
TR A'mbulative a. always moving. 

bs. 

Ambulation (mmbicle-fon). 1541. [-L. 
ambulatio walking, f. ambulat-; see prec., 
‘I0N.]_ 1. The action of walking, moving 
shout 1574. + 2. The spreading of a gangrene 
-1751. 

Ambulator (w-mbizle'toi) 1052. (mod. 
use of L. ambulator, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] 
1. One who walks about. 2. An instrument 
for measuring distances on the road, also 
called perambulator 1859. 

Ambulatory (æmbiùlătəri), a. 1622. [-L. 
ambulatorius moveable, mobile, f. as prec. ; 
see -oRY*.] 1. Of or pertaining to a walker, or 
walking. 2. Adapted for walking 1835. 3. 
Unfixed in abode; movable 1622. 4. fig. 
Saing, temporary, mutable. (So in Fr.) 

31. 

1. A. exercise 1622, life 1796. 3. Many [schools] 
are a. 1845. 4. A man’s will. is a., or alterable, 
untill death 1651. They. .think virtue and vice a. 

RS. PIOZZL var. A:mbulato'rial (in senses 


A'mbulatory, sb. 1623. [- med.L. ambula- 
torium, subst. use of -orius; see prec., -ORY!.] 
A place (open or esp. covered) for walking in ; 
an arcade, a cloister. 

rA'mbuling, ppl. a. [f. Fr. ambulant, f. 
OFr. ambuler, — L. ambulare to walk: or f. L. 
ambulans, -ant- AMBULANT.) In Ambuling 
Communion, an observance of the Lord's 
Supper while moving about —1655, 

Amburbial (mbo-rbiil), a. 1656. [-L. 
amburbialis pertaining to the amburbium, f. 
ambi- about + urbs, urbi- city ; see -AL, “TAL, 
Hom. Antig. Connected with the city; esp. 
with the expiatory procession round Rome. 

Ambury, var. of ANBURY. 

Ambuscade (e:mbzské'-d), sb. 1582. [- 
Fr. embuscade — It. imboscata or Sp. em- 
boscada, Pg. embuscada; see AMBUSH, -ADE, 
-ADO.] 1. = AMBUSH 1 (and now more 
formal. 2. = AMBUSH 2. 1074. 3. fig. — 
AMBUSH 4. 1794. 

Ton lurking a. 1814. 3. The a. of a fallacy 


Ambuscade (zembiské'-d), v. 1592. [f. the 
sb.] To lie, or conceal, in ambush. Hence 
Ambusca'ded ppl. a. placed in ambuscade; 
ambushed. Ambusca'der, one who lies in 
ambush. 

Ambusca:do, sb. arch. Pl. -os, t-0es, 1-o's. 
1592. [refash. of AMBUSCADE after Sp.; see 
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-ADO 2. Usual in 17th c.] 1. = AMBUSCADE 1. 
+2. = AMBUSCADE 2. —1726. 3. fig. 1640. 

1. Of cutting Forraine throats, of Breaches, Am- 
buscados, Spanish Blades Rom. & Jul. 1. iv. 84. 
Hence t Ambusca'doed ppl. a. ambuscaded. 

Ambush (m-mbuf) sb. 1489, [-OFr. 
embusche, f. embuschier; see next.) 1. strictly. 
A military disposition consisting of troops 
concealed in a wood, etc., in order to surprise 
anenemy. (See AMBUSCADE 1.) t 2. The force 
(pl. troops) so disposed —1653. 3. Any persons 
(or person) lying in wait 1573. 4. fig. 1592. 

*| Confused with AMBAGES 1602. 

1. Then Jonathans men that lay in a, rose v] 
1 Mace. 9:40. To make, construct, lay an a. 
The Ambushes rose, and put themselves etc.] 
1653. 3. Once I did lay an a. for your life Rich. IT, 
1. i, 137. 4. The ambushes of envy JOHNSON. 

Ambush (æ-mbuf), v. ME. [-OFr. em- 
buschier :- Rom. *imboscare ‘to put in a 
wood’, f. in Iw-'-- *boscus wood; see BUSH 
5b.] 1. To place in ambush, in order to 
surprise an enemy. Obs. or arch. 2. intr. 
(refl. pron. omitted) To lie down in ambush ; 
lie in wait 1626. 3. trans. To waylay, attack 
from an ambush 1631. 

2. The archest chin Mockery ever embush'd in. 
M. ARNOLD. 3. This party were ambushed, .and 
defeated 1780. Hence A*mbushed ppl. a. placed 
or lying in ambush ; also fig. 

Ambushment (wmbufmént, formerly em- 
buJ-). arch. ME. [- OFr. ambuschement, f. 
ambuschier ; see AMBUSH v., -MENT.] 1. = AM- 
BUSH 1. f2. = AMBUSH2. ME. t3. A surprise 
party —1655. t4. fig. Devices to entrap —1641, 

Ambu'stion. 1623. (- Fr. ambustion or L, 
ambustio, t. ambust- pa. ppl. stem of amburere 
burn around, f. ambi- on both sides + urere 
burn.] A burn, a scald. ? Obs. 

Amebean, var. of AMŒBÆAN. 

|| Ameer (ümi*3) Also amir. 1614. [- 
(through Pers. and Urdu) Arab. 'dmir com- 
mander. As a historical Saracen title com- 
monly spelt Emi; the sp. Amir, Ameer is 
used of mod. Indian and Afghan rulers.] 
fl. = Emm -1679. 2. The title of various 
Moslem rulers in Scinde and (esp.) in 
Afghanistan 1803. Hence Amee'rship, the 
Position of an A. 

tA':mel, sb. ME. [-AFr. amail = OFr, 
esmail (A- pref. 9), f. Gmo. : see ENAMEL sb.] 
Enamel. Also attrib. 1625. Hence t A*mel 
v. to enamel; A'meled, a'melled ppl. a. ; 
t A'meling vbl. sb. 

Amelanchier (eméle-nfior). — 1741. [- 
Savoy amelancier the medlar.] Bot. A genus 
of small trees, allied to the Medlar. 

Amelcorn (w-mélkóm). 1578. [- Du., G. 
amelkorn, f. L. amylum (= Gr. áuvvov) starch + 
korn corn. An inferior wheat, the Larger 
EM (Triticum. vulgare dicoccum); French 

ice. 

t A'm(e)let. 1761. [- obs. Fr. amelette, now 

tte; see OMELET.] = OMELET. 

Ame‘liorable, a. 1807. [f. next -+-ABLE,] 
Capable of amelioration. 

Ameliorate (Amilidre't), v. 1767. [alt. of 
earlier MELIORATE after Fr. améliorer, refash. 
after L. melior better of OFr. ameillorer, f. 
meilleur better.) 1. To make better, improve. 
2. intr. To grow better 1789. 

1. In every human being there is a wish to a. his 
own condition MACAULAY. Hence Ame-liora:tive 
a. tending to a. Ameliora:ter. 

Amelioration (ümi:lióré'-fon). 1659. [- Fr. 
amelioration (XY); see prec., and cf. MELIORA- 
TION.] 1. The action of making better; the 
being made better; improvement. 2. coner. 
ee Mena 1770. A 

- In a course of a. BURKE. uil E 
other ameliorations A. SMITH. ean 
en (é:me-n, often à:memn) OE. [- 
eccLL. amen-Gr. duń- Heb. 


adopted in Greek by the LXX, whence in 


1. (from L.) 
= Finis. 2. After a prayer or wish: Be it 
so really! ME. 3. After a statement, con- 
fession of faith, etc.: It is so in truth OE. 
4. As retained in the Bible from Gr. or Heb. : 
Truly, verily ME. 


2. But delyuere vs fro yuel. Amer is if 
Wien Matt. 6: 13. * a b 


B. sb. 1. The concluding word Amen! ME. 
2. An expression of assent or belief 1579. 


AMENDS 


3. transf. Conclusion 1677, 4, A title of 
Christ (Rev. 3:14); = The faithful one, 2 
IAN ING nig Pew then e Mi 2. False 
loctrine strangled by its own a. MRS. 

3. The A. of my life HALE. apie 
Amen (é:me'n), v. 1854. [f. the sb.] To 

say Amen to; to ratify solemnly, say the 
final word to. 


Amenable (ümi-náb'l, a. 1596. (Earliest 
form (XVI-XVIII) amesnable, presumably = 
legal AFr. *ame(s)nable, f. (O)Fr. amener. 


bring to, f. a AD- + mener bring, lead te 
(pop.) L. minare drive (animals), for Ly 
minari threaten; see MENACE sb., -ABLE.] 
1. Liable to answer (fo à tribunal, ete., or ab- 
sol.); responsible. 2, Of things: Liable to the 
legal authority of 1768. 3. loosely, Liable (toa 
charge, etc.) 1863. 4. fig. Capable of being 
tested by. Const. fo. 1845. 5. Responsive to; 
tractable 1803. 

1. Not amesnable to Law SPENSER, 3. A, toan 
imputation 1876, 4. A. to the touch, but invisible 
to the eye BUCKLE. 5. [Not] a. to discipline WEI 
LINGTON. Will. is a. to habit MILL. Hence 
Ame:nabi-lity, the quality of being a, (senses 1, 
5). Ame'nableness, the quality or state of being 
à. Ame'nably adv. 


f Amena‘ge, v. rare. [- Fr. aménager, t. 


a AD- + ménage; see MÉNaGE.] To domes- 
ticate, SPENSER. 
tAmenance, -aunce, 1591. [-OFn 


amenance, f. amener ; so AMENABLE q., -ANCE.] 
Conduct, bearing —1739. 

Amend (mend) v. ME.  (-(0)Fr. 
amender = Rom. *admendare, alt. by prefix: 
substitution of L. emendare EMEND v. Aphet, 
MeND v.] 1. To free from faults, correct, 
convert; to rectify (arch.); esp. to emendate 
1483. infr. To reform oneself ME. 2. To make 
alterations (in a bill before Parliament) (see 
AMENDMENT 2) 1777, 3. To repair; to restore 
(arch.). Now usu. MEND. ME. t4, To heal 
(the sick); to cure (a disease) —1804 ; intr. to 
recover —1611. 5. To improve. trans. ME, 
intr. (rare) 1530. t 6. To better, surpass —1500. 
17. To make amends for an offence. (Cf. 
MEND.) —1635. 

1. If here One Sinner doth a. Strait there is Joy 
H. VAUGHAN. To a, his civil government BURKE. 
A mandamus may not be amended after return 
TOMLINS. 3. Dame Gurton these breeches amend- 
ed 1575. 4. intr. Th’ affliction of my mind amends 
Temp. V. i. 115. 5. To punish you by the heeles, 
would a. the attention of your eares SHAKS. 
Hence Amend sb.; see AMENDS. Ame'ndable 
à, capable of being amended. Ame'ndableness, 
Ame'ndatory a. of or pertaining to amendment; 
tending to amend (U.S.). Ame'nder (usu. with 
of), one who or that which amends. > 

|| Amende-honorable (amar-d onora:bl’). 
1070. [Fr. (see AMENDS). Treated as Eng. in 
XVI, now usu. as Fr. Occas. without 
honorable. Orig. a public and humiliating 
acknowledgement of crime, now fig.] Public 
apology and reparation to one who has been 
injured or offended in his honour. Cf. 
AMENDS 2. 

Amendment (üme-ndmént). ME. [-(O)Fr: 
amendement; see AMEND V., -MENT.] The 
action or result of amending. 1. Removal 
of faults or errors, reformation; esp. (Law) 
in a writ or process 1607. 2. The alteration 
of a bill before Parliament; hence concr. & 
proposed alteration (which if adopted may 
even defeat the measure) 1696. In a Public 
Meeting : A proposed alteration submitted as 
a resolution for adoption; occas., & counters 
motion. +3. Repair —1682. 4. Improvemen! 
ME.; esp. in health 1526. +5. Reparation 
ME. only. 

1. I see a good a. of life in thee: from Praying, to 
Purse-taking 1 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 114. A. of the law 
GoLpsM. 2. A Bill. was agreed to with some 
amendments 1710. 4. What hope is there of his 
maiesties a.? He hath abandon'd his Physitions, 
Madam All's Well 1. i. 12. 

Amends ({me-ndz). ME. [- OFr. amendes 
Pecuniary fine, penalties, pl. of amende 
reparation, f. amender AMEND. Used as 8 
collect. sing. with sing. vb., amend being 
rare in Eng.] t1. A fine (= L. pene) -1618- 
2. Reparation, compensation, satisfaction- 
pl. in form ME. ¢ sing. —1668. t3. Improve- 
ment . in health —1709. 

2016" make amends we have many. . ballads 
COWPER. To make an honourable Amends Appt. 
SON. To make amend in time MARVELL. 3. Bu! 


AMENE 


here I feel a, MILT. Sams. 9. Hence t Ame'ndsful 
a, rare, making compensation. 

Amene (ümin) a. ME. [-OFr. amene 
(implied in  amenement pleasantly) —L, 
amenus pleasant; in later use from L.] 
Agreeable. var. tAme'nous. 

Amenity (Ami-niti, àmentti ME. [- 
(O)Fr. aménité or L. amenitas; see prec., 
-mY.] 1. The quality of being pleasant or 
agreeable, 2, pl. f Pleasant places 1644; 
pleasant ways or manners 1841; the pleasur- 
able features of an estate 1928. 

1. The a. of the climate PRESCOTT, of Erasmus 
DiBDIN. 2. The amenities of nature H. WALPOLE. 
Amenities of authors D'ISRAELI, of home life 
1866, 

| Amenorrhcea (áme:nort-à). 1804. [mod.L. 
f. Gr d- A- pref. 14 + wiv month + -poa 
flowing.] Med. Absence or suppression of the 
menstrual discharge. Hence Amenorrhoe'al 
a. 
Ament (ament). 1791. [- L. AMENTUM.] 
Bol. = AMENTUM. 

Amental (&me:-ntàl), a.* (and sb.) 1847. [f. 
as prec. -- -AL'.] Bot. Bearing catkins, 

Ame'ntal, a.* nonce-wd. 1877. [f. A- pref. 
14 + MxNTALaG.'] Denying or dispensing with 
the existence of mind. 

|| Amentum (üment?m). Pl. -a. 1770. [L., 
= thongorstrap.] A catkin. Hence Amen- 
ta'ceous a. of the nature of, or bearing, 
catkins. Amenti-ferous a. bearing catkins. 
Ame-ntiform a. catkin-shaped. 

t Ame'nty. 1623. [- L. amentia madness, f. 
amens mad, f, a away from + mens ment- 
mind; see -Y*.] Path. Madness. 

ftAmenuse, v. ME. [-AFr. amenuser 

= OFr. amenuisier (mod. amenuiser) f. a 
AD- + menuisier make smaller :- Rom. 
*minutiare, f. L. minutia smallness; see 
MINUTIA, AMINISH v.] írans. To make less 
—1654. intr. 1481. 

Amerce (üm95), v. [ME. amercy - AFr. 
amercier, orig. in estre amercié, be placed 
at the mercy of another (as to the amount of 
a fine), f. phr. à merci at (the) mercy.] 1. To 
fine arbitrarily; fig. and loosely, to exact 
something from; to punish 1570. 2, Also with 
the penalty expressed (see quots.) 1500. 

1. To be amerced to the Crown 1863. To be 
amerced for sins unknown BYRON. 2. To be 
amere’d a Supper 1725. He would a. him in half 
his wages ScoTT. A. him with the loss of his King- 
dom MILT. Amerced of heaven MILT, P.L. 1. 604. 
Hence Ame'rciable a. ; also t ame'rceable, liable 
to be amerced. Ame'rcing vbl. sb. mulcting. var. 
1 Amerrciate. 

Amercement (üm9-smént). [- AFr. 
amerciment, f. amercier; see prec., -MENT.] 
1. The infliction of a penalty or fine at the 
‘mercy’ of the inflicter (orig. one lighter than 
the fixed fines) 1513. 2. The fine itself ME. 
Also fig. 

1. Liable to an a. from the Crown for raising a 
false accusation BLACKSTONE. 2. Yt is necessary 
to. .levie the sayd amerciments 1483. 

Amerciament (ümosiümént). ME. [- 
med.L. amerciamentum, f. amerciare, latiniza- 
tion of AFr. amercier AMERCE.] = AMERCE- 
MENT (in both senses). 

Amerced, and by the A. affeered to 10s. 1714. 

American (üme-rikün) 1578. [- mod.L. 
Americanus, f. America (1507.] A. adj. 1. 
Belonging to the continent of America. 
2. t a. Belonging to the British colonies in 
North America —1775. b. Belonging to the 
United States. 

2. b. A. cloth, an enamelled oilcloth used chiefly 
for covering tables, chairs, etc. 

B. sb. 1. An aborigine of the American con- 
tinent; now called an ‘American Indian’ 
1578. 2. A native of America, esp. a citizen 
of the United States 1765. 

1. Worse Than ignorant Americans MASSINGER. 
2. We Americans are terribly in earnest about 
making ourselves HOWELLS. 

Americanism (üme-rikàni:z'm). 1794. [f. 
prec, --ISM.] 1. Attachment to the United 
States 1808. 2. Anything peculiar to the 
United States; esp. a word or phrase (the 
usual, and earliest, Eng. use) 1794. 

1. The leaven of A. 1861. 2. I hate this shallow 
A. which hopes to get rich by credit EMERSON. 

Ame'ricanist. 1881. [f. as prec. +-IST.] 
One who makes a special study of subjects 
pertaining to America, as its ethnology, etc. 
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Americanize (àme-rikánoi:z), v. 1816. (f. 
as prec. +-IZE.] 1. strictly, To make Ameri- 
can; esp. to naturalize as a citizen of the 
United States 1816. 2. loosely, To make 
American in character. (A dyslogistic term 
of Eng. party politics.) 1830. 3. intr.. To 
become American in character, etc. 1875. 

2. They say we must not..A. our institutions 
Bricut. Hence Ame:ricaniza'tion, the process 
of Americanizing. Ame'ricanized ppl. a. made 
American, or like the American. 

Americo-, comb. form of America, as in 
Americo-mania, a craze for what is Ameri- 
can. 

Ames-ace, obs. f. AMBS-ACE. 

Amess, obs. f. AMICE. 

| Ametabola (ce:mite-bdla), sb. pl. 1870. 
[mod.L. adj. pl. neut. (sc. insecia)- Gr. 
dyerdBoda, f. d- A- pref. 14 +erdPodos change- 
able.) Zool. A sub-class of insects, e.g. Lice, 
etc., which do not undergo metamorphosis. 
Hence Ame:tabo‘lian a. belonging to the 
Ametabola; sb. [sc. insect.) Ame:tabo lic, 
Ameta:bolous adjs., not undergoing meta- 
morphosis. 

Ame'tallous, a. 1879. [f. A- pref. 14 + 
METAL sb, +-0US.] Non-metallic. 

Amethyst (e-mipist). [ME. ametist — OFr. 
ametiste (mod. améthyste)-L. amethystus — 
Gr. duéüveros, subst. use (sc. Aos stone) of 
adj., f. d- A- pref. 14 + *uéüvcros intoxicated ; 
the stone was so named because it was 
supposed to prevent intoxication.] 1. A 
precious stone of a clear purple or bluish 
violet colour, consisting of quartz coloured 
by manganese, or by a compound of iron and 
soda. Also fig. 2. Her. The colour of the A., 
purple violet 1572. Also aftrib. = AMETHYS- 
TINE 2. 1601. 

1. The amethist staieth drunkennesse LODGE. 
Oriental Amethyst: a rare violet variety of 
sapphire. fig. Towers of a. KEATS. 


Amethystine (smipi-stin), a. 1670. [-L. 
amethystinus - Gr. dpeðúotwos; see prec., 
JNE.] 1. Of, or containing, amethyst. 


2. Amethyst-coloured; violet-purple 1671. 
2. A. flowers 1671, wings DISRAELI, ether 1870. 
|| Ametropia (vmitró"-piá). 1875. [mod.L. 

f. Gr. d- A- pref. 14 + uérpov measure + dx, dm- 

eye + ~a -IA'.] Path. Any abnormal condition 

of the refraction of the eye. Hence Ametro'- 

pic a. 

Ametrous (ümi-tros), a. 1879. 
A- pref. 14 + wirpa womb + -oUs.] 
Having no uterus. 

t Ami, amy(e. ME. only. [- (O)Fr. ami, 
amie :-L. amicus, amica friend.] A friend, 
& lover. 

Amiability (é:miabi-liti). 1807. [f. next; 
see -ILITY.] 1. The quality of being AMIABLE. 
2. Lovableness (better AMABILITY, q.v.) 1869. 

Amiable (émiáb'), a. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
amiable:-L. amicabilis friendly, f. amicus 
friend (see AMICABLE); later infl. in sense by Fr. 
aimable lovable, likeable.) 1. (= L, amicabi- 
lis.) t Friendly; kind —1491; kindly disposed 
(? U.S.) 1875; of conduct, temper, mood, etc. : 
Friendly ME. f2.(- L. amabilis.) Lovable 
—1788; of things (arch.) ME. 3. Having pleas- 
ing qualities of heart (a fusion of senses 1 and 
2) 1749. 

1. Lay an a. siege to the honesty of this Ford's 
wife Merry W. 11. ii. 243. In no a. temper MACAU- 
LAY. tAmiable numbers: see AMICABLE. 2. 
We are a. or odious in the Eyes of our great Judge 
ADDISON. This a. home of the dead M. ARNOLD. 
3. The a. temper of pity FIELDING. Hence A*mi- 
ableness, (a) = AMABILITY; (b) = AMIABILITY. 
Armiably adv. tamicably; flovably; good- 
temperedly. 

Amiant(h (e-mient, -enp) ME. [-Fr. 
amiante or L. amiantus; see next.] = next. 
Now poet. 

||Amiant(h)us (wmie-ntis, -pds). 1668. 
[-L. amiantus— Gr. duiavros, f. d- A- pref. 
14 + walvew to defile. For the sp. -th cf. 
AMARANTH.) Min. 1. A variety of asbestos, 
splitting into fibres, which have been woven 
into a fabric. 2, A fibrous kind of greenish 
chrysolite 1862. 

1. Here is amianthus, as fine and soft as any 
cotton thread RUSKIN. Hence Amia'nt(h)iform 
a. of the structure of a. Amia-nt(h)ine a. of the 
nature of a. Amia'nt(h)inite, a variety of actino- 
lite. Amia-nt(h)oid a. a.-like ; sb. [sc. mineral] = 
ASBESTOID; whence Amiant(h)oi-dal a. a.-like. 


If. Gr. d- 
Path. 


AMIDST 


Amic (w-mik), a. 1803. [f. AM(MONIA or 
AM(DE +-I0.] Chem. Of or pertaining to am- 
monia, of the nature of an amide; esp. in 
Amic acid, an acid amide; e.g. lactamic acid. 

Amicable (e-mikab’l), a. 1532. [- late L. 
amicabilis, f, L. amicus friend; see -ABLE, 
AMIABLE.] 1. gen. Friendly. 2. esp. Of 
arrangements : Done with mutual goodwill; 
harmonious 1609. + 3. Kindly, genial —1691. 

1. Each a. guest POPE. 2. An a. settlement of all 
differences 1794. Amicable suit: a friendly action 
instituted by agreement between the parties, in 
order to secure a judicial decision on a point of 
law. 3. Amicable (or amiable) numbers: num- 
bers which are mutually equal to the whole sum 
of each other's aliquot parts, e.g. 284 and 220. 
Hence A:micabi-lity, the quality of being a.; 
coner. friendly relations. A*micableness, A*mic- 
ably adv. 

f Amical, a. 1052. [- L. amicalis; see 
prec.,-AL..] Friendly —1091. 

Amice' (mmis). [Late ME. amis, ames(s) 
= med.L. amicia, amisia, of obscure forma- 
tion; superseding the var. tamit (x1v)- 
OFr. amit (mod. amict):- L. amictus outer 
garment, cloak (see AMI(E). Formally not 
distinct from next.] t1. gen. A loose wrap 
ME. 2. Eccl. An oblong or square piece of 
white linen, worn by clerics about the neck 
&nd shoulders, and originally also covering 
the head 1532. 3. Loosely of other garments 
1041. 

2. As the Jewes dyd fyrst couer Chrystes face. .80 
hath the Priest..an Amise put vpon his head Bp. 
Watson. var. | Ami'ct. 

Amice! (emis). [late ME. amisse - OFr. 
aumusse -med.L. almucia, -ium, of unkn. 
orig. Now often spelt almuce with assimila- 
tion to med.L. See prec.] 1. A cap, a hood 
or hooded cape, later a badge, made of, or 
lined with, grey fur, worn by the clergy, t2. 
The fur of the marten or grey squirrel, used 
as in 1. —1598. 

1. Morning fair. .in a. gray MILT. P.R. IV. 427. 

Amid (ámi-d). [OE. on middum, on middan, 
on midre, i.e. on (see A prep.*) with obl. case 
of Mip in concord w. a sb.; ME. amidde.] 
+ A. adv. In the midst —1581.. 

B. prep. 1. In the middle of. Now only 
poet. OK. 2. more loosely, Near the middle 
of, surrounded by (with sing. or pl. sb.). 
Chiefly poet. ME. 3. esp. In relation to the 
circumstances of an action 1513. 

2. And all a. them stood the Tree of Life MILT. 
3. A. the broil Scorr, general shouts of dissent. 
FREEMAN. 

Amid-, comb. form of AMIDE, used instead 
of AMIDO- bef. vowels. 

A'midated, ppl. a. 1878. [f. foll. +-aTE* 

+-ED'.] Chem. Converted into an amide. 

Amide (w:moid, ăməid in comb.). 1850. 
[f. AM(MONIA) + -IDE.] Chem. t 1. orig. A name 
given to derivatives of ammonia (NH;) in 
which one atom of H was exchanged for a 
metal or organic radical, acid or basic, these 
being viewed as compounds of the metal, eto., 
with amidogen (NH,). 2. Mod. Chem. Generic 
name of the compound ammonias in which 
one or more atoms of hydrogen are replaced 
by an acid radical 1863. 3. Extended to 
ALKALAMIDES. 4. Acid amide: AMIO ACID, or 
ALANINE. Hence Ami'dic a. of or derived 
from an a. 

Amidide (m-midoid). 1854. [f. AMIDE + 
-IDE.] Chem. A simple compound of amido- 
gen with another element or complex radical. 

Amidin (w-midin). 1833. [f. amid- the 
common Romanic form of L. amylum starch 
(as in Fr. amidon, etc.) + -IN'.] Chem. 1. 
The soluble matter in the granules of starch. 
2. Starch in solution 1839. 

Amidmost (ümi-dmo'st, -ost)  [mod. f. 
amid or midmost.] adv. In the very middle. 
prep. In the very centre of. Morris. 

Amido- (ámoi:do), comb. form of AMIDE, 
used also in phrases as amido compounds, etc. 

Amidogen (amoi-dédgen). 1850. [f. AMI- 
DO-+-GEN.] Chem. The hypothetical radical 
(NH,) of the primary amides and amines 
(equal to ammonia minus one of its hydrogen 
atoms). 

Amidships (ámi-dfips), adv. 1692. [alt., by 
association w. AMID, of MIDSHIPS.] In, occas. 
to or towards, the middle of a ship. 

Amidst (ümi:dst) ME. [f. ME. amidde 
AMID + advb. gen. -8, with subseq. addition of 


AMIDULIN 


parasitic -t as in against, amongst.) A. adv. 
In the middle. 

B. prep. 1. In or into the middle of (with 
sing. or pl. sb.) ME. 2. Amongst, in the 
course of (with sing. or pl. sb.) ME. 

1. The fruit of this fair tree a. The garden MILT. 
P.L. ix. 661. Lost, Amids the moving waters 
CHAPMAN. 2. To smile a. adversity 1756. A. his 
ascetic follies 1849. 

Amidulin (ami-dizlin). 1879. [f. amid- as 
in AMIDIN, prob. after INULIN; see -IN'. Cf. 
Fr. amiduline.] Chem. A soluble preparation 
of starch. 

fAmidward. ME. [f. AMID + -WARD, 
after downward, ete.) adv. Towards or near 
the middle —1513. prep. Towards or near the 
middle of ME. only. 

| Amildar (m:moldài. 1799. [Pers. and 
Urdu, f. Arab. ‘amal work + Pers. dar hold- 
ing, holder.] A native factor in India; esp. 
& collector of revenue. 

t Ami'nded, pa. pple. 1578. [f. A- pref. 6 + 
MiNDED.] Minded —1640. 

Amine (ce-moin, àmoi-n in comb.) 1863. 
[f. AM(MONIA) + -INE.] Chem. Generic name of 
the compound ammonias, in which one or 
more atoms of hydrogen are replaced by 
alcohol or other base-radicals. 

t Aminish, v. 1477. [Refash. of AMENUSE, 
after diminish.] To diminish —1530. 

Amir, var. of AMEER. 

Amiral, -el, -eld, obs. ff. ADMIRAL. 

Amiss (mi's). (ME. a mis, on mis, prob. 
= ON. á mis so as to miss, or not to meet, i.e. 
á ON, mis, identical in form w. the prefix 
mis- Mis-', rel. to Miss v.) A. adv, Away 
from the mark. 1. Erroneously, missing its 
object ME. 2. Defectively, falling short of its 
Object; faultily ME. 3. euphem. Wrongly 
ME. 


1. Our Archyers shet neuer arowe amys CAXTON. 
2. I cannot be lodged amisse in this house 1579. 3. 
Apt to see pus and speak a. H. MARTINEAU. 

hrases, 1. To come or nappen amiss: to 
happen ous of order or untowardly. 2. To do, 
deal, or act a.: to err; euphem. to do wrong. 3. 
To take (a thing) a.: orig. to miss its meaning 
(i.e. (a)misstake) ; now, to WU its motive 
and take offence at it. So To think a. 

B. quasi- adj. [Never attrib.] Out of order; 
deficient, faulty ME.; esp. negatively, Not 
amiss: not beside the mark 1513; not bad 
1860. 

What is amisse? You are, and doe not know’t 


Macb. 1, iii. 102. Tt is likewise not a, to hope 
JOHNSON. 


C. tsb. [The adv. or adj. used subst.) An 
error or fault; hence euphem. an evil deed 
-1700. Haml. v. v. 18. 

Amissible (mism'D), a. 1672. [- eccl.L. 
amissibilis, t. amiss- pa. ppl. stem of amittere 
lose, AMIT.] Liable to be lost. Hence 
Ami:ssibi'lity, possibility of being lost or 
losing. So t Amissive a. tending to or 
marked by loss. 

Amissing (misin), ppl. a. 1634. 
phr. amissing (see A prep. 12, 13); 
Sc.) = MISSING. 

t Ami'ssion. 1623. [- (O)Fr. amissionor L. 
amissio; see AMISSIBLE a., -ION.] Loss. 

t Amit, v. 1525. [-L. amittere lose; see 
AMISSION.] To lose. Oco. with of. -1756. 

fAmit(e, sb. ME. [-OFr. amit (now a- 
mict); see AMICE.] 1. — AMICE? 1, 2. 2. = 
AMICE', ME. 

Amity (w-miti. 1474. [-(O)Fr. amitié :— 
Rom. *amicitas, -at- (— L. amicitia) t. amicus 
friend; see -rrY.] Friendship, friendliness; 
friendly relations, esp. of a publie character 
between states or individuals. 

Treaties of a. and commerce G. DUFF, Ancient 
amities DISRAELI. 

|| Amma (mà). 1706. [mod.L. for Gr. 
uua anything tied or made to tie.] Surg. A 
band or truss. 

Ammelide (mwmileid) 1846. (f, Ax- 
(MONIA + MEL(AM + -IDE.] Chem. A white 
powder, C,N,H,0,, produced by concen- 
trated sulphurie acid acting on melam; re- 
garded as acid amide of cyanuric acid. 
Ammeline (w-miloin). 1846. [f as prec. 
+ -INE*.] Chem. A white powder, 2 CyH,N. 
CyH.O, produced by boiling melam with 
dilute sulphuric acid, ete.; an amie base of 
cyanuric acid. 


[The 
chiefly 
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Ammeter (m:mitoi). 1882. [f. AM(PERE) 
+ -METER.] An instrument for measuring 
electric current. 

Ammi (mmi) 1551. [- L. ammi — Gr. du. 
Cf. Fr. ammi.] Bot. Bishop-weed. var. 
t|| A*mmeos (Gr. gen. taken as nom.). 

Ammiral, -ant, obs. ff. ADMIRAL. 

fl Ammites, am-. 1750. [Gr. duuirus 
sandstone, f. Guuos sand.] Min. OOLITE. 

Ammo-, comb. form of AMMONIUM, im- 
plying conjunction of that basyl with an ele- 
ment, as in Ami lium. 

Ammodyte (x:módoit) 1607. [- L. am- 
Twodyles — Gr. duyodims sand-burrower, f. 
évew to dive.] Zool. f 1. A venomous snake 
of S. Europe, the Sand Natter -1774. 2. The 
sand-eel, Ammodytes 1698. 

Ammonia (ümó"nii) 1799. [mod.L. 
(Bergman, 1782), so named as being obtained 
from sal-ammoniac ; see next.) 1. A colourless 
gas with pungent smell and strong alkaline 
reaction, NH,, called also Spirit ofHartshorn, 
and Volatile or Animal Alkali. 2. pop. 
Ammonia, or spec. Liquid Ammonia : à solu- 
tion of a. in water 1850, 3. Chem. Applied to 
a series of compounds in which one or more 
hydrogen atoms of NH, are replaced by an 
acid radical 1863. 

Ammoniac (ümó*nidk). (ME. armoniak, 
amm--OFr. armoniac (XIV) (cf. med.L. 
armoniacum), ammoniac (XV)- L. ammoni- 
acus, -um- Gr. duucwuxós -óv of Ammon, 
used subst. for a salt and a gum obtained from 
a region in Libya near the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon.] A. adj. 1. In Sal Ammoniac, i.e. 
Salt of Ammon, a hard white opaque crystal- 
line salt, chemically called Ammonium 
Chloride, formerly Muriate of Ammonia. 
(Supposed to have been prepared from the 
dung of camels near the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon.) 2. in Gum Ammoniac, i.e. gum of 
Ammon, a gum-resin, of peculiar smell and 
bitterish taste, the inspissated juice of an 
umbelliferous plant (Dorema ammoniacum) 
found wild trom N. Africa to India, Used in 
medicine, and as a cement. 1627, 3. Am- 
moniacal 1646. 

B. sb. 1. = Gum Ammoniac. Also ammo- 
niacum. 1420. +2, = Ammonia. [mod.Fr. 
ammoniaque.] —1802. 

Ammoniacal (emónoi-AkAD, a. 1732. (f. 
prec. + -AL'; cf. Fr. ammoniacal ; see -ACAL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of am- 
monia. 

Ammoniaco- (#ménoi-Ako), comb. form 
Of AMMONIAC or AMMONIACAL; also = AM- 
MONIA +, as in a.-magnesian phosphate, 

Ammoni‘acum; see AMMONIAC sb. 1. 

f Ammorniate. 1844. [f. AMMONIA + -ATE*,] 
Chem. A combination of ammonia and a 
metallic oxide, Hence Ammorniated ppl. à. 
combined with ammonia. 

Ammonic, -al (ámo-nik, -Al), a. rare. 1869. 
[f. AMMONIUM ---IC, -ICAL.] Of or derived from 
ammonia or ammonium, 

Ammonio- (imó"nio), comb. form of AM- 
MONIUM, indicating the presence of that basyl 
or its salts in a compound. 

Ammonite (w-mónoit) 1706. [— mod.L. 
ammonites (Bruguière), f. med.L. name cornu 
Ammonis *horn of Ammon', given to these 
fossils from their resemblance to the involuted 
horn of Jupiter Ammon + -ITE' 2a.) 1. A 
fossil genus of Cephalopods, with whorled 
chambered shells; once thought to be coiled 
snakes petrified, and called Snake-stones. 
(Scorr Marmion n. xiii.) t2. = AMMITES, i.e. 
oolite 21753. Hence A:mmoniti-ferous a. 

Ammonium (ümo*-nipm). 1808. [- mod.L. 
ammonium (Berzelius, 1803), f. AMMONIA 
+-IUM.] Chem. The radical, NH,, supposed 
to exist in the salts of ammonia, which 
behaves in composition as a monatomic 
alkaline metal, replacing sodium and potas- 
sium. attrib. in a. alum (see ALUM): a. amal- 
gam, an amalgam of a. and mercury. 

+ Ammorniuret, 


1839. [f. AMMONIA + 
TURET.] Chem. = AMMONIATE. Hence Am- 
mo'niuretted ppl. a. combined with 


ammonia (or ammonium). ? Obs. 

Ammo'philous, a. 1879. |f. 
sand + gios loving + -ovs; see 
Sand-loving. 


Gr. duuos 
-PHILOUS.] 


AMONG 


Ammunition (cemiuni-fon), sb. 1626, 
tam(m)unition, resulting from a wrong 
analysis of la munition the supplies (see 
MUNITION) as l'amunition.] 1. Military stores 
or supplies; orig. of all kinds; now, powder, 
shot, shell; and, in extension, ‘offensive 
missiles generally. Also fig. 2, attrib. as q, 
-boots, -bread, etc., those supplied as equip- 
ment or rations. 

Ammunition, v. 1644. [f. the 8b.] To 
supply with ammunition. Hence Ammunj= 
tioned ppl. a. 

Amnemonic (emnimonik) a. 1879, It. 
Gr. d- A- pref. 14+ urmuonxós of memory; 
see MNEMONICS.] Path. Marked by loss of 
memory. 

l| Amnesia (éemni'siA). 1786. [mod.L. = Gr. 
dumala forgetfulness.] Path. Loss of memory, 
Hence Amne'sic a. 


[-Fr. 


Amnestic (mnestik), a. 1879. (f. Gr 
duvneria forgetfulness + -10.] Med, Causing 
loss of memory. 

Amnesty (w-mnésti), sb. 1580. ([-Fm 


famnestie (mod. amnistie) or L. amnestia = 
Gr. duvnoria oblivion.) 1. Forgetfulness; an 
intentional overlooking 1592. 2. An act of 
oblivion, a general overlooking or pardon 
of past offences, by the ruling authority 1580, 

1. Reconeilement..by an a., and passing over 
that which is past Bacon. 2. An act of a. and 
indulgence BURKE. Hence Amnesty v. to give 
a. to: proclaim a. : 

Amnion (w*mnign). 1607. [- mod.L. = Gr. 
duvo caul, dim. of duds lamb. Of. Fm 
amnion.) Phys. The innermost membrane 
enclosing the fatus before birth. Also attrib, 


Amnios (wmnies). 1657. (=Gr. (Galen) 
duwmiós Or duos (8c, xirow, dunv) caul; ef. 
Fr. amnios (XVI), AMNION.) 1. Phys. = AM 


NION., 2. Bot. The fluid produced within the 
sac which receives the embryo-rudiment 
1810. 

i| Amniota (æœmni,ð"-tă), sb. pl. 1879. [mod, 
L., formed anomalously after AMNIOTIC.) 
The vertebrates, including reptiles, birds, and 
mammals, which possess an amnion. 
Amniotic (wmni,g:tik), a. 1822, [irreg. f. 
AMNIOS + -0TIC (cf. chaotic f. chaos); ef. Fr 
amniotique.) Of, pertaining to, or character- 
ized by, an amnion; as Phys. the a. liquid, 
Bol. the a. sac. var. A*mnic (rare). 
Ameeba (imibi), Pl. -bse, -bas. 184l. 
I7 mod.L. = Gr. duo change, alternation.) 
Zool. A microscopic animalcule (class Pro- 
lozoa) having no constant form. Hence 
Ama'biform a. amcba-like; proteiform. 
var. Ameeboid. 

Amuaebzean (wmibi-in), a.: also amebean. 
1058. [f. L. amæbæus alternate — Gr. duopates 


interchanging + -AN.] Alternately answer- 
ing; responsive. Me 
Amoibite (Amoi-boit). |- G. amoibit (von 


Kobell, 1844) f, Gr. duo change; see IE 
2b.) Min. A variety of Gersdorffite. r 
t Amoi'nder, v. rare. 1601. [-OFT 
amoindrer (mod. amoindrir) lessen, f. @ AD- 
+ moindre less.) To diminish -1031. ^ 
t Amo-:lish, v. 1624. [-amoliss-, lengthene 
stem of obs. Fr. amolir — L. amoliri remove. 
forcibly, f. a AB- + moliri construct; cf. 
demolish.] To remove forcibly -1640. Hence 
t Amoli-tion, displacement. » d. 
t Amo'llish, v. 1474. [- OFr. amolir (moe, 


amollir) soften, f. a Ap + molir :— L. "i A 


soften.] To soften, appease -1483. 
t Amo llishment. j a 
|| Amomum (ümó*mim). ME. (Ls. = 


aromatic shrub, — Gr. duwpov) Bot. A Des 
of aromatic plants 0. Zingiberace® 
including the species w! 1 yield Cardamom 
and Grains of Paradise. Hence Amo'meou 
a. 

Among (üm»-) [OE. ongemang, mont» 
i.e. on (A- prep.', gemang, assemblage, Crow, 


A): later 
mingling (see MENG v., MINGLE t): p 
onmang, onmong, whence amang, orate 


A. prep. In the crowd of, hence associat, 


with. 1. Surrounded by ( ker 
In company or association with or besi d . 
the house, city, or country of. (= L. lu or 


Fr. chez, Ger. bei.) ME. 3. In the num s 
class of ME.; esp. pre-eminent among KO 
14. During, in course of -1001. 5. Witt 
by (the members of a group) generally 


AMONGST 


6. Divided between ME. ; by the joint action 
of 1597; reciprocally between ME. 

1, Boyes, Groomes, and Lackeyes Hen, 
ii, 18. Amonge a basket ful of roses 

2. The Cananites dwelt a. them at 
Gaser COVERD, 3. Amonge all elementes water is 
prouffytablest TREVISA, He is a Saul a. the people 
1884, 5. Vsed..emonge marchantes CAXTON. 
Popular a. the Irish Svp. SMITH. 6. What are they 
a. so many John 6:9. You haue a. you kill'd a 
sweet and innocent Ladie Much Ado v. i. 194. 
They quarrelled a, themselves ADDISON. 

B. adv. [The prep. used ellipt.] t 1. During 
this (period), at the same time —1598. f2. 
Betweenwhiles —1600. +3. Of place: To- 
gether, among something else —1624. 

Amongst (ümn»:st), prep. (ME. amonges 
f. AMONG + advb. gen. -$; for the parasitic -t 
cf. AMIDST, AGAINST.] — AMONG in all senses 
exc. 4, but less usual in the primary local 
sense, and, when so used, generally implying 
dispersion, intermixture, or shifting position. 

|| Amontillado (amontilrà-do) 1825. [Sp.; 
f. Montilla, a town in Spain *-ado -ATE*.] 
Formerly, a specially dry sherry ; now, sherry 
of a matured type. b, alfrib. in fig. sense 
1862. 

Amoral (e';m@-ral), a. 1882. [A- pref. 14+ 
MORAL a.) Non-moral. Hence -ism, etc. 

TA'moret. ME. [-OFr. amoret, -eite (mod. 
amourelte AMOURETTE), dim. of amor :-L. 
amor love; see -ET, -ETTE.] 1. An amorous 
girl; à paramour —1794. 2, = AMORETTO 
-1598. 3. A love-knot —1423, 4. A love sonnet 
—1594. 5, pl. Love-glances; dalliances —1651. 
Of. AMOURETTE. 

| Amoretto (wmoreto, It. amore:tto). 
1590. [It., dim. of amore love; cf. prec.] fA 
lover; t alove-sonnet; f alove-trick ; a cupid. 

|| Amorino (amori-no). Pl. -i. [It., dim. of 
amore.] A cupid. 

Amorist (remórist). 1581. [f. L. amor or 
Fr. amour + -I8T.] One who professes (usu. 
sexual) love. 

Hence Amoristic a. rare, 

t A-mo'rnings, adv. ME. [A prep.’ 8.] 
In the morning; every morning —1633. 


tl Amoro'sa. 1634. [It.] A female lover; 
a wanton, 
tl Amoro'so. 1616. [It.] A lover —1706. 


Amorous (m:móros), ME. [-OFr. 
amorous (mod. amoureux) — med.L. amorosus 
f. L. amor love; see -0U8.] 1. Habitually 
inclined to love. Also fig. of things. 2. In 
love, enamoured, fond. Also fig. of things. 
(Const. absol.; or with on, of, t in.) ME. 3. 
Showing love or fondness (sexual or general) 
ME. 4. Of or pertaining to (sexual) love ME. 
15. passively. Lovable, lovely 1611. 

2. Our. .Musitian groweth a. Tam. Shr. m. i. 63. 
A. on Hero Much Ado 11. i. 161. Amerous of that 
lady 1450. 3. His eyen gray and a. LD. BERNERS. 
4. ful is the place. . Of songis amerous CHAUCER., 
5. O mother of God moste..a, 1557, Hence 
A'morously adv. in the way of love. Amorous- 
ness, the quality of being a.; var. +} Amoro'sity. 

Amorpha (im@-afa). 1753. [f. Gr. äuoppos 
shapeless; see -a suff. 4.) Bol. A genus of N. 
American deciduous shrubs, with long spiked 
clusters of purple flowers. 

Amorphism (üméóufiz'm). 1852. [f. as 
prec. +-IsM.] Want of regular form; esp. 
want of crystalline structure. 

Amorpho- (im@-ufo), comb. f. AMORPHOUS. 

Amorphophyte (ümóQ-fófoit) 1879. [f. 
AMORPHO----PHYTE.] Bot. A plant having 
flowers of irregular or anomalous form. 

Amorphous (ümQ'afos), a. 1731. [f. mod.L. 
amorphus — Gr. duopóos (f. d- A- pref. 14+ 
uopd shape)---ous.] 1. Having no deter- 
minate shape; unshapely; belonging to no 
type.. 2. Min. and Chem. Uncrystallized 
1801. 3. Geol. Without definite parts 1830. 
4. Biol. Without definite structure 1848. 
5. fig. Unorganized, ill-digested 1837. 

1. An a. hat D'ISRAELI. 5. An a. Sansculottism 
taking form CARLYLE. var. Amor:phorse a. (rare). 
Hence Amo'rphous:ly adv., -ness. 

|| Amorphozoa (üámó:afo,zo"-á), sb. pl. 1857. 
[mod.L., f. AMorPHO- -- Gr. {ĝa animals; seo 
~A suffix 4.] Zool. Protozoa, e.g. sponges, 
which have no regular form. Hence Amor- 
phozo'ary, & compound amorphozoic organ- 
ism. Amorphozo'ic a. 

Amo'rphy. 1704. [- Gr. duopdia; see -Y?.] 
Shapelessness. (Used in jest by Swift.) 
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f A-morrow, adv. OE. [A prep. 8.) In 
the morning; next morning —1480. 

Amort (Am@ut), adv. and pred. a. 1590. 
[orig. all amori—-(w. assim. to ALL) Fr. 
à la mort to the death; cf. ALAMORT. The 
unqualified amort (xvi) has the appearance 
of being — Fr. à mort.| In the state or act of 
death; inanimate ; fig. spiritless. 

All a. [obpressam] for feare HOLLAND. Halfe 
a-mort 1619. Now a., alive now BROWNING. 

Amortization, -isation (ümo:atizé'-fon). 
1072 [f. next-r-ATION ; cf. med.L. a(d)mortiz- 
atio.] 1. The act of alienating lands in mort- 
main, i.e. to à community having perpetual 
existence. 2. The extinction of a debt, esp. 
by means of asinking fund. concr. The money 
thus paid 1864. var. Amo'rtizement, -ise-. 

Amortize, -ise (ümóQutiz) v. ME. [- 
amortiss-, lengthened stem of (O)Fr. amortir 
i= Rom. *admortire, f. ad AD- + mors, mort- 
death; the sp. -IZE is due to med.L. amorti- 
zare.] +1. trans. To deaden —1656; intr. to 
droop 1480. 2. To alienate (lands) in mort- 
main, i.e. to à corporation ME. 3. To ex- 
tinguish a debt, etc., usu. by means of a 
sinking fund 1882. 

2. To render inalienable or..a. the crown lands 
STUBRS, 3. To a. the Egyptian Debt 1882. 
Hence Amorrtizable, -isable a. extinguishable. 
Amorrtized, -ised ppl. a. 1 destroyed; held in, 
or as in, mortmain ; held in commission. 

Amotion (ümó"*fon) arch. 1041. [-L. 
amotio removing; see AMOVE v.*, MOTION sb.) 
1. The action of removing; ousting; esp. 
removal of a person from office. 2. Depriva- 
tion of possession 1653. 

Amount (ümaunt) v. ME. [-OFr. 
amunter, amo(u)nter f. amont upward, i.e. à 
mont :— L. ad montem to the hill, upward; 
see Mount sb.' and cf. PARAMOUNT a.) t1. 
intr. To go up, mount —1631; to mount up 
—1700. 2. To come up to (a number or quan- 
tity); tíirans. with simple, or quasi-advb. 
obj. —1480; intr. with to 1546. t3. intr. To 
result —1050. 4. Tírans. To mean, signify 
—1460; inir. with lo: To be tantamount to 
ME. +5. causal. To cause to rise, to raise 
—1655. 

2. intr. Which doth a. to three odde Duckets 
more Com. Err. 1v. i. 30. 4. intr. The proofs. .do 
not a. to a demonstration ADDISON. Hence 
Amournting ppl. a. f resulting; with to: Equal- 
ling in sum or effect. 

Amount (maunt), sb. 1710. [f. the vb.] 
1. The sum total to which anything mounts 
up ; spec. the sum of the principal and interest 
1790. 2. fig. The full value, effect, or signi- 
ficance 1732. 3. A quantity or sum viewed 
as a total 1833. 

1. The A. of the said Drawback 1710. 2. The 
whole a. of that enormous fame POPE. 3. The a. of 
resistance which William met with FREEMAN, 

Amour (Amis, Fr. amwr). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
amour :-L. amor love, related to amare to 
loye. The Fr. word was reintroduced in XVI, 
when the early anglicized a*mour had become 
obs. or was (temporarily) repl. by the L. 
amor (XVI-XVII). Cf. PARAMOUR.] 11. gen. 
Love, affection —1742; pl. the tender affec- 
tions (L. amores, Fr. amours) -1727. 2. A 
love-affair, love-making. (Now only joc. of 
honourable loye-making.) 1567. 3. usually, 
An intrigue 1626. 

1. t In amours (with 


in love (with). 3. Intrigue, 
that’s an old phrase; . .a. sounds better DRYDEN. 
Amourette (amure-t). 1805. [—Fr. amour- 
elle; see AMORET.] 1. ^ petty amour. 2. The 
Love-grass (Briza media) 1866. 
|| Amour-propre (amur pro:pr"). 1818. [Fr., 


= self-respect.) Sensitive self-love; self- 
esteem. 
t Amo've, v. [ME. amoeve, ameve- 


ameuv-, tonic stem of OFr. amover, amouvoir, 
f. a AD- + mover MOVE v.; cf. med.L. ad- 
movere, amm-. App. infl. by OFr. esmover 
(mod. émouvoir), see EMOVE v.] 1. To set in 
motion, excite —1590; esp. to move the feel- 
ings of (Fr. émouvoir) -1596. 2. To arouse. 
SPENSER. 

Amove (ümir-v), v.* 1494. [— OFr. amover 
or L. amovére, f. a AB- + movére move.) 
1. To remove from a position; to dismiss (a 
person) from an office. (Now only in Law.) 
+2. To remove (things immaterial) —1664. 
Hence Amo‘vable a., also amovible, remoy- 
able. t Amo:val, removal. 


AMPHIBOLOGY 


Ampassy. dial. See AMPERSAND. 

Ampelideous (wmpili-dios), a. 1879. [f. 
mod.L. ampelidez, f. Gr. dumedos vine + -0U8.] 
Bot. Of the vine family. 

Ampelite (re-mptloit). 1751. [— L. ampelitis 
= Gr., in dumedins yf, an earth sprinkled on 
the vine.] Min. A bituminous earth; perh. 
cannel coal. Hence Ampeli'tic a. 

Ampelography (xmpüe:gráfi) 1879. [= 
Fr. ampélographie, f. Gr. dunedos vine; see 
-GRAPHY.] The scientific description of the 
vine. 

A:mper. OE. A tumour; a blemish. (Cf. 
ANBURY.) Now dial. 

Ampère (ünpe-, d&mpé?). 1881. [f. A. M. 
-Ampére, French physicist (d. 1876); adopted 
by the Congrès Électrique at Paris, 1881.] 
Electr. The unit of current; the current that 
one volt can send through one ohm. 

Amperometer (wmpéro-mítoz). 1882. [f. 
prec. + -METER.] Electr, = AMMETER. 

Ampersand (wmpoasw-nd). 1837. Also 
ampassy-, ampussy-,ampus-, For the old 
way of naming the character & ‘and per 
se—and’, i.e. *& by itself = and’. Found 
in all dial. glossaries. 

Of all the types in a printer's hand Commend me 
to the A. Punch 17 Apr, 1869. 

Amphi-, prefix — Gr. dudi- both, of both 
kinds, on both sides, about, around. Used in 
derivatives, etc. 

Amphiarthrosis (w:mfi,»ipró":sis). 1830. 
[f. AMPHI---ARTHROSIS.] Anat. A form of 
jointing combining diarthrosis and synar- 
throsis, in which the bones are united by 
an elastic cartilage, admitting of a certain 
amount of movement; as in the carpus, etc. 
Hence A:mphiarthro:dial a. characterized 
by a. 
|| Amphibia (emfi-bid), sb. pl. 1609. [mod. 
L.— Gr. dupa (sc. (9a animals), subst. use 
of dudiBuos (f. dupi- + Bios life); see -A suffix 4, 
JA*.] I. sing. -um, -on, pl. -a, -ums. 1. A 
being that is equally at home in water or on 
land. 2. fig. A being of ambiguous or double 
position 1645. 

2. Ask these a. what names they would have. 
What. .papists ? no. . protestants ? no 1645. 

IL. pl. only. Zool. ta. Reptiles (including 
mod. Amphibia). Linnaus. b. Mammals 
(including seals, etc.). CUVIER. C. Since Mac- 
leay, the fourth division of Vertebrata, inter- 
mediate between reptiles and fishes, whose 
young have gills like fishes, as frogs, newts, etc. 
Hence Amphi:bial a, and sb, (rare) = AMPHI- 
BIAN.Amphi'bian a. of double or doubtful nature ; 
of or pertaining to the A.; sb. one of the A. 
Amphi-biolite, -lith, the fossil remains of an 
amphibian, 

Amphibiology (emfi:biolódgi). 1840. [f. 
prec. +-LOGY,} A scientific treatise on the 
Amphibia; the part of zoology which treats 
of Amphibia. Hence Amphi:biolo'gical a. 

Amphibious (#mfi-bios), a. 1643. [f. as 
prec, 4--0U8.] 1. Living both on land and in 
water 1054. 2. Of, pertaining to, suited for, or 
connected with, both land and water 1646. 
3. Combining two lives, positions, classes, 
qualities, etc. 1043. 

1. Th’ a. Otter 1735. The a. tribe as willow, 
osier, etc. 1813. 2. A Maung island, an a. spot 
Worpsw. 3. I have considered this a. Pope 
CARLYLE. Hence Amphi'bious-ly adv., -ness. 
(Dicts.) 

Amphibium, (L.) sing. form of AMPHIBIA. 
Amphibole! (-mflbó"l). 1606. [= Fr. = L, 
amphibolum — Gr. dudiBorov, f. dupi- AMPHI- + 
BáMev to throw.) +1. An ambiguity; = 
AMPHIBOLY —1668. 2. Hornblende. So named 
by Haüy 1801, in allusion to the great variety 
in composition, etc., assumed by the genus. 
Dana includes under it, Actinolite, Asbestos, 
Hornblende, Tremolite, etc. (The pronounc. 
iemfi-bóli is erron.) 1833. Hence Amphi- 
bo:lic, t -al a. equivocal; of, or of the nature 
of, the mineral amphibole; var. Amphi:- 
boline. Amphi-bolite, -yte, = Horn- 
blende-rock or Diabase. 

| Amphibole? ($mfiból). 1854. 
dudiBoMj.] Gr. Antiq. A casting-net. 

Amphibology (w:mfibelódsi) ME. [= 
(O)Fr. amphibologie - late L. amphibologia, 
for cl.L. amphibolia — Gr. dudiBodla (-BoXoyía) 
ambiguity.) 1.— AMPHIBOLY 1. 2.— AMPHIBOLY 
2. 1589. Hence  Amphi:bolo:gical a. 


(Gr, 


AMPHIBOLOSTYLOUS 


ambiguous, prop. of a sentence or phrase; 
equivocating. Amphibo-logism, an amphi- 
bolous construction or phrase (rare). 

Amphi:bolostydlous, a. 1879. [f. Gr. 
duó(Bohos AMPHIBOLE’ + orühes column + 
-ous.] Bot. Having a non-apparent style. 

Amphibolous, a. 1641. [f. late L. amphi- 
bolus — Gr. duéiolos ambiguous + -0US; see 
AMPHIBOLE'.] fi. Of double or doubtful 
character or sense —1660. 2. Path. Spreading 
on both sides 1880. 

Amphiboly (#mfi-boli). 1588. [- L. am- 
phibolia: see AMPHIBOLOGY. Cf. OFr. am- 
phibolie.] 1. Ambiguous discourse ; a quibble. 
(AMPHIBOLOGY is earlier and more pop.) 1610. 
2. Logic. Ambiguity arising from uncertain 
construction, where the individual words are 
unequivocal. In pop. use confused with 
equivocation. 1588. 

Amphibrach (æ-mfi,bræk). Also -us, -ys, 
-ee. 1589. [- L. amphibrachys (later -us) — 
Gr. duóifpaxvs, short at both ends.) Gr. and 
L. Pros. A toot consisting of a long between 
two short syllables, as dmdta. Occas. now 
with reference to accent, as dramatic. 

So Prior: ‘As Chloé came Inté thé room t’éthér 
day’ GRAY. 

Amphi'bryous, a. 1866. [f. Gr. dugi- 
AMPHI- + Spvew to swell + -0US.] Bol. Growing 
by additions all over the periphery. 

Amphica‘rpous, a. 1866. [f. Gr. dug- 
AMPHI- + xapzós fruit + -ous.] Bol. Having 
fruit of two kinds, or at two times. 

Amphichro-ic, a. 1876. [f. Gr. dupi- 
AMPHI- + -xpoos coloured + -10.]) Having a 
double action on test colours in chemistry. 

Amphicœ'lous, a. 1869. (f. Gr. dupi- 
AMPHI- + xoDos hollow + -ous.] Phys. Con- 
cave on both sides, double concave, as 
vertebre. So Amphicelian. 

t A'mphicome. [- Gr. dudixouos with hair 
all round, f. dui- AMPHI- + xóuy hair.) A 
kind of figured stone, round, but rugged, once 
used in divination (Chambers). 

Amphictyonic (wmf:kti,o-nik), a. 1753. 
[- Gr. dupixrvonnds; see next, -10.] Of the 
Amphictyons; also transf. 

Amphictyons (imfikti,ónz), sb. pl. 1586. 
[- Gr. duducrvoves, orig. duducrioves, they that 
dwelt round.] Gr. Hist. Deputies from the 
States of ancient Greece composing a council. 

Amphictyony (emfi-kti,óni) 1835. [- Gr. 
dudixrvovia, -ela, f. prec.; see -Y*.] Gr. Hist. 
A confederation of Amphictyons; a league 
of neighbouring states for the common 
interest. 

t Amphid(e (w-mfid), 1842. [f. Gr. dyd- 
AMPHI- +-IDE.] Chem. An obs. name for salts 
viewed by Berzelius as compounds of two 
oxides, sulphides, selenides, or tellurides, as 
distinet from the haloid salts. 

A'mphidisc. 1807. [f. Gr. dud Ampa- 
+ Sloxos round plate.) Zool. Asteroid 
spicules, resembling two toothed wheels 
united by an axle, which form a layer sur- 
rounding the gemmules of sponges. 

ł Amphidro-mic, -al, a. 1658. [f. Gr. 
dudipoua running round + -10, -ICAL.] Per- 
taining to the Amphidromia (an Attic festival 
at the naming of a child, when friends carried 
it round the hearth, and then named it). 

Amphigam (e-mfigem). 1845, (-Fr. 
amphigame (De Candolle), f. Gr. dupi- 
AMPHI- + yduos marriage.] Bot. A name of 
plants having no distinct sexual organs, also 
called Agame. Hence Amphi'gamous a. of 
or pertaining to Amphigams. 

|| Amphigastria (emfi,gw-stria), sb. pl. 
1842. (mod.L., f. Gr. duge- AMPHI- + yaoríp 
belly 4--14*.] Bot. Scale-like leaves developed 
on the under side of some Liverworts. 

Amphigean (iemfi-dslán), a. rare. 1864. [f. 
Gr. dudi- AMPHI- + y? earth + -AN.] Extending 
ER the earth from the equator to both 
poles. 

Amphigen! (æmfiidzen). 1879. [-Fr. 
amphigéne, f. Gr. dudi- AMPHI- + -yevís; see 
-GEN 2.] Bol. = THALLOGEN. 

fTA'mphigen?. 1842. [f. as prec.; see 
-GEN 1.] Chem. An elemer.t, as oxygen, sul- 
phur, selenium, tellurium, capable of form- 
ing, in combination with metals, both acids 
and bases (Berzelius). 
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Amphigene (e-mfi,d3in). 1808. [-Fr. 
amphigéne (Haüy), f. as prec.) Min. = LEI 
crre. (Rejected by Dana.) Hence Amphi - 
genite, -yte, a lava containing a., or leucite. 

Amphigenous (#mfi-dgénos), a. 1835. 
[f. AMPHIGEN!,* + -0U8.] 1. Bol. Growing all 
round a central point. 2. Chem. Of the nature 
or class of an amphigen 1879. 

Amphigony (imfigóni) 1876. [f. Gr. 
dudi- AMPHI- + yoxla engendering.] Sexual 
reproduction. Hence Amphigornic a. 
pertaining to a.; bisexual. Amphigonous 
a. pertaining to both parents. 

|| Amphigouri, -gory (w:mflgü?-ri, æ-mfi,- 
góri). 1809. [Fr. (xvm), app. a learned (jocu- 
lar) formation f. Gr. dué( round about + 
allégorie ALLEGORY.) A burlesque writing 
without sense, as a nonsense-verse. 

Amphilogism (iemfi-lódsiz'm). rare. 1866, 
[f. Gr. duéQoyos doubtful + -1sM.) A circum- 
locution. 

t Amphi'logy (t. Gr. duéooyía dispute, f. 


dudQoyos disputed, uncertain; see -LOGY,] 
Ambiguity. (Dicts.) 
Amphimacer (imflmüsoi). 1589. [-L. 


amphimacrus — Gr. dué(uaxpos long at both 
ends.] Gr. and L. Pros. A foot consisting of a 
short between two long syllables, as cdritds, 
or (mod.) multitude, etc. 

|| Amphioxus (wmfl,o-ks)s). 1836. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. dudl- + dvs tapering at both’ ends.) 
Zool. A genus (containing one species) of 
fishes called also the Lancelet, the lowest 
of the vertebrates. 

We cannot regard A, as a fish Athenarum. 

Amphipneust (e-mfi,pnidst). Pl. -s, or 
collect. amphipneusta. 1841. (f. Gr. dup- 
AMPHI- + -mvevoros breathing.) Zool. An 
Amphibian haying both lungs and gills, as the 
Proteus and Siren. 

Amphipod (e-mfi;ped). 1835. [f. next.) 
sb. One of the Amphipoda. adj. = AMPHIPOD- 
OUS. 1852. 

|| Amphipoda (rmfi-pódà), sb. pl. As sing. 
AMPHIPOD. 1837. [mod.L. (sc. animalia), f. 
Gr. dui- AMPHI- + mois, noð- foot, footed ; see 
-A suffix 4.] Zool. An order or sub-order of 
the sessile-eyed Crustacea, having feet of two 
kinds, as the common sand-hopper. Hence 
Amphi'podan a. of or pertaining to the 
A.; var. Amphi'podous. Amphipo:diform 


a. 
Amphiprostyle (&mfi-próstoil 1706. [= 
amphiproslylus - Gr.  dudimpdorvdos, f. 
dui- AMPHI- + zpóvrwAos PROSTYLE.] Arch. 
A temple having a portico in the rear as well 
as the front, but without columnsat the sides. 
|| Amphisa:rca. 1854. [mod.L. f. Gr. dugi- 
AMPHI- + odp, capx- flesh; see -a suffix 2.] 
Bot. A hard-rinded berry, succulent within 
and woody without, as a calabash. 

| Amphisbzena (wmfisbizna). ME. [L. 
(Pliny) -Gr. duéicBawa, f. dudis both ways 
+ Bairew go, walk.) 1. A fabled serpent, 
with a head at each end, and able to move 
in either direction : now a poet. conception. 
2. Zool. A worm-like genus of lizards, having 
head and tail scarcely distinguishable 1833. 

1. Complicated monsters head and taile, Scor- 

jon, and Asp, and A. dire MILT. P.L. X. 524. 

ence Amphisbznian a. Amphisbznic a. of 
the nature of an a. Amphisbe-nous a. walking 
equally in opposite directions. 

Amphiscians (émfi-fiinz), sb. pl. 1622. 
If. med.L. Amphiscii (also used)- Gr dugi- 
gx (f. duhi- AMPHI- + -oiá shadow) -- -AN.] In- 
habitants of the torrid zone, whose shadows 
at ene time fall northward, at another south- 
ward. 

Amphistome («mfisté'm). 1880. [- 
mod.L. amphistoma, f. Gr. duóv- AMPHI-4- 
eréua mouth.] Zool. A genus of worms, hav- 
ing suckers at both ends of the body. Hence 
Amphi'stomoid a. like or akin to the Am- 
phistomes. 

Amphistylic (#mfistei-lik), a. 1876. If. Gr. 
dut- AMPHI- + oros pillar + -Ic.] Having 
piers supporting both upper and lower 
mandibular arches, as the skulls of certain 
sharks. — 

Amphitheatre, -ter (ce:mfi,pi-Ataz). 1546, 
[-L. amphi —Gr. dudiéatpov; see 
AMPHI-, THEATRE. Cf. Fr. amphithéatre.] t1. 
eiymol. A double theatre —1807. 2. Hence, 
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An oval or circular building, with seats 3 
behind and above each other, around an 
open space or arena 1546. 3. A place of public | 
contest, an arena 1640. 4, A semicircular 
rising gallery in a theatre 1882, t5. fig, 
Surrounding scene —1711. 6. transf. A level 
surrounded by rising slopes 1772. 7. Hort, 
arrangement of shrubs and trees resemb] 

an a. 1753. 

2. The students gathered in the a. to see a pai 
operation 1883. 4. A. stalls DICKENS. Hence 
A:mphithe'atred ppl. a. formed into, or rovided 
with, an a. Atmphitheartric, -al q, Ar pere 
taining to or resembling an a. A:mphithea'tries 
ally adv. 

Amphithere (»-mfl,pi*i. 1859. [- mod, 
amphitherium (also in use) f. Gr. dude. 
AMPHI- + Onplov beast.) Palwont. An extinct 
genus of small marsupials. 


Amphi'tropal, a. 1547. [f. Gr. dupe 
AMPHI- + -zpd70s turning +-aL'.) Bot. Of an 
embryo. So curved as to have both apex 
and radicle presented to the hilum. yar, 
Amphi'tropous. A 
|| Amphitryon (d&mfltrión), 1862. (f. Mo- 
liére's Amphitryon in. v.) A host, a dinner 
giver. 

Amphodarch (mw-mfod&ik). 1878. [= Gr. 
dudoBipyns, f. dudodov quarter of a town 
+ -opxns ruler.) Gr. Ant. One governing a 
quarter of a town. 

|| Amphora (w-mföră). Pl. -ze, 1405. [Lu 
—Gr. daéopes.] 1. Cl. Antiq. A two 
handled vessel, for holding wine, oil, eto. 


2. A liquid measure, Greek, ~ about 9 gals.; 
or Roman (also called quadrantal), = 6 gals, 
7 pts. 3, Bot, The lower part of a pyxis 1821. 
Hence 


var. t Amphore (in senses 1, 2). 

A:mphoral a. of, pertaining to, or like ana. 
Amphoric (mmfo:rik), a. 1839, [7 mod.L, 
amphoricus, f. AMPHORA, see -i ct. Fr 
amphorique.] 1.  Awrnonar (rare). 2. Med. 
Like the sound produced by blowing or 
speaking into an amphora, otc., as in d. 


cough, ete. Hence Amphori-city, a. quality. 

Amphoteric (wmfote:rik), a. rare. 1849. 
If. Gr. duddrepos, compar. of dugó- both 
+-1¢.) Both acid and alkaline. 

Ample (mmp'l), a. 1481, (- (O)Fr. ample 
=L. amplus.) 1. Extending far; broad, wide, 
spacious. (Now always eulogistic.) 1548. 
2. Roomy, capacious; copious 1596. 3. Of 
things immaterial : Large in extent or amount 
1481; esp. full, complete 1 liberal, un- 
stinted 1536. 4. Of a writing, Copious 
1592. 
This a. third of our faire kingdome Lear I. f 
Ruling in large and a. Emperie SHAKS. 2 
That a. hous SPENSER Ir. xi, 40. 3. A more 
a. and large comm ice JUNIUS, 

rovision 1834. 4. An ampl cription 1670. 

lence A*mpleness (arch.). A*mply adv. in an. 
manner. 

t Ample, amply, v. ME. [- OFr. amplier, 
ampleer—L. ampliare extend, f. amplus 
AMPLE a.) = AMPLIFY —1533. 

+ Ample'ct, v. 1525. [- L. amplecti, med.L. 
ampleciare. To embrace -1057. var 
t Ample-x. 

Amplexation (@mpléksé'-fon). rare. 1615. [7 
late and med.L. amplezatio, t. amplezal-, p% 
ppl. stem of L. amplerare, -ari embi d 
see -ION.] +1. Embracing. 2. Surv. 
method of treating fracture of the clavicle. 
Amplexicaudate (dmple:ksi kd-de't), re 
1879. [f. L. amplerus embrace + cà 
+-aTE*.] Ent. Having the tail enveloped iD 
the interfemoral membrane. E 

Amplexicaul (imple-ksikol) a. 1760. [7 
mod.L. amplericaulis (Linnmus) f. L. am 
plezus embrace--caulis stem.] Bot. Em 
bracing the stem, said of sessile leaves. Var 
Ample:xicau-line. a a 

Amplexifoliate  (gmple:ksi,fo"li,‘t), 
1879. [f. L. amplexus embrace + FOLIATE 4 
Bot. Having leaves which clasp the stem. 1 

tA'mpliate,v. 1513. [- ampliat-, pa. E 
stem of L. ampliare widen, f. Br. 
AMPLE a.] To enlarge; to amplify —1 s 
Hence A*mpliate, t A‘mpliated ppl. adjs. 
enlarged, amplified. 509. 

Ampliation (empli,é-Jfon). arch. 1909. 
[7 (O)Fr. ampliation or L. ampliatio ; see or 
HON.) 1. Enlarging; amplification. 2. That 
which is added in enlarging; an enlarge 
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ment or extension 1590. 3. Law. Defer- 
ring of judgement for further consideration 
1656. 

Ampliative (m-mpliétiv), a. 1842. [-Fr. 
ampliatif (med.L. ampliativus XIV), f. as 
prec.---IVE.] Logic. Enlarging a simple con- 
ception by predicating of it something which 
is not directly implied in it. 

Amplification (s:mplifiké'-fon). 1546. [= 
(O)Fr. amplification or L. amplificatio; see 
AMPLIFY, -FICATION.] The action of amplify- 
ing. 1. Enlargement. coner. That which is 
added. 2. Augmentation in extent, im- 
portance, significance, ete. coner. Anenlarged 
representation. 1569. esp. Extension of 
meaning 1551. 3, Rhet. The extension of a 
simple statement by rhetorical devices; 
making the most of a thought, etc. 1553. 4. 
Additions made; statement as amplified 
1567. 

2. Amplification of the predicate (in Gram.) = ex- 
tension of the predicate. 3. A. is the spinning- 
wheel of the bathos, which draws out and spreads 
it Porg, Noa, at all, but a positiue and measured 
truth BACON. 

A'mplifica:tory, a. rare. [f. AMPLIFICATION 
+ -onY*.] Of the nature of enlargement. 

Amplifier (z*mplifoijo1). 1540. [f. next.] 
One who or that which amplifies or enlarges. 
b. spec. An apparatus for increasing the 
strength of wireless signals; also, a loud 
speaker used for making a voice more audible. 

Amplify («-mplifai), v. ME. [- Fr. ampli- 
fier ^ L. amplificare enlarge f. amplus large; 
see -FY.] t 1, To enlarge in space or capacity 
—1636; in volume or amount —1626. Also intr. 
(refl.) -1600. 2. Of things immaterial: To 
extend in amount, importance, etc. 1549. 3. 
To expand (a story, etc.) ME. 4. intr. To 
enlarge, expatiate 1590. 5. To magnify, 
exaggerate 1561, 

1. To a. states 1636, sounds BACON. 2. To a. 
one's jurisdiction 1707. 3. Instead of sayin, 
Turnus died, he amplifies his death 1751. 4. He 
Tong a. so much, he would often lose his way 

Amplitude (s-mplitiud). 1549.  [—Fr. 
amplitude or L. amplitudo, f. amplus AMPLE; 
see -TUDE.] The quality of being AMPLE. 

. Extension in space ; chiefly width, breadth 
1599. 2. Of things immaterial: Width, 
breadth, fullness; copiousness 1605. 3. Wide 
(mental) range 1575. 4. Excellence, splendour 
1549. 5. Astr. Angular distance at rising or 
setting from the eastern or western point of 
the horizon 1027. 6. Extent of motion in 
space; esp. (in Physics), A. of a vibration : the 
distance à particle moves from side to side 
in one vibration 1837. 

1. An a. of form and stature, answering to her 
mind LAMB. 2. The a. of the divine charity 1850. 
3. As for the A, of his Lordship's mynde 1575. 
4. The state and a. of their Empire FULLER. 5. 
Magnetic Amplitude: The a. reckoned from the 
eastern and western points as shown by the 
compass. 

| Ampurlla. Pl. -ze. ME. [L., two-handled 
big-bellied flask or pot, dim. of ampora, var. 
of AuPHORA.] 1, Rom. Antig. A small globular 
flask or bottle, with two handles. 2. A vessel 
for holding consecrated oil, etc. 1598. 3. Biol. 
Any vessel shaped like an ampulla; the 
dilated end of any canal, duct, etc., in an 
animal; the spongiole of a root 1821. var. 
+ A'mpul (in senses 1, 2). Hence Ampulla:- 
ceous a. like an a.; bottle-shaped, inflated. 
A'mpullar, A‘mpullary adjs. of the form 
orcharacterofana. A*mpullate a. furnished 
with, or shaped like, an a.; bellied; var. 
A'mpullated ppl. a. Ampu‘lliform a. 
flask-shaped, bulging. 

Ampullosity (æmpðlọ'sīti). rare. 1868. 
[- It. ampullosità f. med.L. ampullosus bom- 
bastic, f. AMPULLA ; see -ITY, -OsITy.] Inflated 
inanity; bombast. BROWNING. 

Ampus-and, ampussy; see AMPERSAND. 

Amputate (s-mpiute't), v. 1038. [- 
amputat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. amputare, f. am- 
for amb- around, AMBI- + putare prune, 
lop; see -ATE*.] 1. gen. To lop off or prune. 
Obs. exc. as fig. 2. spec. To cut off a limb, or 
any projecting part of the body. Also absol. 
1639. Hence A:mputated ppl. a. cut off, 
as à limb, etc. A:mputating vbl. sb. am- 
putation. A*mputator, one who amputates. 
lit. and fig. 
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Amputation (empiuté'-Jon). 1611. [- Fr. 
amputation or L. amputatio, f. amputat-; see 
prec., -ION.] 1. The operation of amputating 
(see AMPUTATE). Also attrib. 2. fig. Excision, 
e.g. of sentences, etc. ; pruning 1664. 

2. "Twas he..Made those that represent the 
uen Submit and suffer a, BUTLER Hudibr. II. 
1. 364. 

I| Ampyx (@-mpiks). [Gr. duavf.) Gr. Antig. 
A broad metal band worn on the forehead of 
ladies of rank; also, the headband of horses. 

|| Amrita (&mri-tá). Also Amreeta. 1810. 
ISkr. amrita (= Gr. dáu(B)poros) immortal.) 
Immortal, ambrosial. 

The A.-cup of immortality SOUTHEY. 

fA'msel, amzel. 1705. [app.— G. amsel 
blackbird.] The Blackbird, or the Ring 
Ousel. 

ti Amtman (amtmàn). 1587. 
AMBASSADOR.] One in charge; 
steward, magistrate, etc. 

Amuck (imo-k), a. and adv. ; also amock, 
amok. 1663. [-Malay dmoq fighting 
furiously, in homicidal frenzy.] 1. Orig. adj. 
or sb. A frenzied Malay. 2. To run amuck: 
to run viciously, frenzied for blood. (Here 
orig. adj.) 1672. 3. fig. Wild, or wildly. (Usu. 
with run.) Const. on, at, against, (with, of). 
1689. $| Erron. treated as muck sb. 

3. Too discreet To run a muck, and tilt at all I 
meet Porg. § Runs an Indian muck at all he 
meets DRYDEN. 

Amulet (æ-miùlėt). 16001. [- L. amulétum 
(Varro, Pliny), of unkn. origin. Cf. Fr. 
amulette (xvi).] 1. Anything worn as a charm 
against evil, disease, witcheraft, etc. Also 
fig. 1621. t2. Med. A medicine whose virtue 
or mode of operation is occult —1753. 

1. Amulets against agues SIR T. BROWNE, fig. He 
is our A., our Sun BURTON. Hence t Amule'tic a. 
of or pertaining to amulets ; sb. [sc. medicine.] 

Amuse (Amid-z), v. 1480. [— (O)Fr. amuser 
entertain, fdeceive, f. à AD- + muser 
stare stupidly; see MUSE v. Not in SHAKS.] 
t1. intr. To gaze in astonishment —1081; 
trans. to cause to muse or stare, to puzzle 
—1741. t2. To occupy the attention of. 
Const. upon, with, about, to. (esp. refi. and 
pass.) —1734. 3. To divert the attention of; 
to beguile, mislead. (The usual sense in 
17-18th c.) arch. 1480. 4. To keep in expecta- 
tion, in order to gain or waste time (arch.) 
1639; t to keep up for a purpose —1693. 5. To 
divert (one's) attention from serious business ; 
hence, to divert; esp. to tickle the fancy of. 
Const. with, by, in, at. 1631. 6. To beguile, 
while away 1771. 

1. To. .stupify, fluster, and a. the senses SWIFT. 
2. Amused and engrossed by the things of sense 
Wars. 3. Tools of the Devil, to cheat and a. the 
world DE For. Their Fleet, was to a. ours whilst 
they cross from Leghorn NELSON. 4. Amused 
with vain expectations 1777. 5. To a. himself 
with trifles 1687. 6. He did this to a. their 
concern 1771, Hence Amu'sable a, capable 
of being amused.  Amusee', the person amused. 
Amu'ser, Amu’sing-ly adv., -ness. 

Amusement (ümiz-zmént). 1011. [-Fr. 
amusement; see prec., -MENT.] The action of 
amusing, or a thing done to amuse. t1. 
Musing -1712; bewilderment —1699. 2. The 
action of amusing (sense 3). arch. 1692. 13. 
A diversion to gain or waste time —1710. 
4. The action of amusing or state of being 
amused (sense 5) 1698. 5. concr. A pastime, 
play, game, ete. (Orig. depreciatively.) 1073. 

1. Useless a. and dispute LOCKE, 4. A. is the 
happiness of those that cannot think Pope. When 
men are rightly occupied, their a. grows out of 
their work RUSKIN. 5. Plays and other amuse- 
ments 1753. 

t Amusette (emiuzet). 1761. [-Fr. 
amusette little amusement, plaything; see 
AMUSE v., -ETTE.] A light field-cannon, in- 
vented by Marshal Saxe. 

Amusive (ümiwziv), a. 1728. [f. AMUSE 
v. after abusive, etc.; see -IVE.] Such as to 
amuse. f 1, Illusive 1760; recreative 1753. 
2. Interesting; esp. fitted to make one smile 
or laugh 1760. 3. Tending to amusement 
1781. Hence Amursively adv. Amu'sive- 
ness. 

A-murtter, adv. 1856. 
Muttering. Mrs. BROWNING. 

Amyctic (&mi-ktik), a. 1853. 
amycticus — Gr. duvrucós. scratching.] 
Excoriating, irritating, vellicating. 


[G.; cf. 
& bailiff, 


[A prep. 11.] 
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+ A'mydon, -oun. ME. [-Fr. amidon 
starch — med.L. amidum; see AMYL'.] Finest 
flour -1616. 

Amyelencephalic (Amoi:élensife-lik), a. 
1875. [f. Gr. dues without marrow + 
éykébalos brain + -10.] Phys. Having the 
central nervous system wanting. 

Amyelotrophy (ümoi:slo:trofl) 1879. [f. 
Gr. d- A- pref. 14 + uvoós marrow + -rpoóía 
nourishment ; see -Y*.] Path. Atrophy of the 
spinal cord. 

Amyelous (ümoi-élos) a. [f. Gr. deos 
without marrow 4--0Us.] Phys. Wanting the 
spinal cord. 

Amy'gdal.  ?0bs (In OE. ME. -L. 
amygdala (-wm) — Gr. duvy6ddn (-ov) almond ; in 
xvi-Fr. amygdale tonsil.) +1. An almond 
—ME. 2. pl. The tonsils; also, the almonds of 
the ear 1541. Hence Amy:gdala‘ceous a. 
Bot. akin to the almond. Amy-gdalate a. 
made of almonds; + sb. = almond-milk (see 
ALMOND); Chem. a salt of Amygdalic acid. 
Amy$édalic a. Chem. of or pertaining to 
almonds. Amygdalic Acid, C4 H0, de- 
rived from amygdalin by boiling with an 
alkali. Amygdali-neous a. belonging to the 
almond tribe. 

Amygdalin (ümi-gdáülin. 1865. [f. as 
prec. + IN'.] Chem. CwHnNOn -3H,0; a 
GLUCOSIDE found crystalline in almonds, etc., 
and amorphous in cherry-laurel leaves, etc. 

|| Amygdalitis (-oi-tis). 1876. [f. as prec. + 
-rris.] Med. Inflammation of the tonsils, 

Amygdaloid (imi-gdiloid), a. 1791. [f. 
as prec. +-0ID. Cf. Fr. amygdaloide.] Almond- 
shaped; having almond-shaped nodules 
1836. As sb. Geol. An igneous rock, usually 
trappean, containing almond-shaped nodules 
or geodes of agate, chalcedony, calc-spar, etc. 
Hence Amygdaloi-dal a. 

Amygdule (ümrgdiul). 1877. [f. L. amyg- 
dala almond + -ULE.] Geol. An agate pebble. 
tA'myP. 1572. [-L. amylum- Gr. dyviov 
starch.) Starch; finest flour —1601. Cf. 
AMYDON. 

Amyl' (mil). 1850. [7 L. amylum starch 
+ -YL. Of. Fr. amyle.] Chem. The monatomic 
alcohol radical of the pentacarbon series 
CHa, also called Pentyl or Quintyl. 

attrib. = amylic : as in Amyl alcohol, CH.2CH;, 
(CXH4)OH, a burning acrid oily liquid, the chief 
constituent of Fusel oil; Amyl hydride, = pen- 
tane; Ethyl-amyl-acetate, the essence of 
jargonelle pears. 

Hence A*mylamine, an amine in which one 
hydrogen atom of ammonia is replaced by amyl. 
A-mylate, a salt of the radical amyl, in which 
amyl replaces the oxygenated group in a metallic 
salt. A'mylene, the diatomic hydrocarbon, or 
olefine, of the pentacsr Pon series, C,H), formed 
by the removal of one atom of water from amyl 
alcohol; it has anesthetic properties. Amy-lic a. 
of or pertaining to amyl; = AMYL attrib. 

Amylaceous (emilé'-fos), a. 1830. [f. as 
prec. + -ACEOUS. Cf. Fr. amylacé.] Of the 
character or nature of starch ; starchy. 

Amylo-, comb. form of AMYI!, *. Hence: 

amylo-ce:llulose [L. celtulorus) a supposed 
constituent of starch granules, which is coloured 
copper-red by iodine; -gen, soluble starch; -ly’tic 
[Gr. -Avruós] a., converting starch into dextrine 
and sugar; -meter [Gr. uérpov|, an instrument 
for testing the amount of starch, in potatoes, 
etc.; -sy'nthesis [Gr. oi6cois], the formation of 
starch by assimilation. 

Amyloid (w:miloid). 1857. [f. L. amylum 
starch + -o1p. Cf. Fr. amyloide.) A. adj. 
Starch-like. B. sb. 1. Any non-nitrogenous 
starchy food 1872. 2. A starch-like substance 
forming the cell-walls in the cotyledons of 
various plants. 3. An albuminoid developed 
in diseased degeneration of various animal 
organs. Also attrib. Hence Amyloi:dal a. 

Amylose (w:miló"-s). 1877. [f. as prec. + 
-OSEA] Chem. A subdivision of the Carbo- 
hydrates. The Amyloses are dextrin, starch, 
inulin, glycogen, cellulose, tunicin, and gum, 
all having the composition C,H,,0;,, or a 
multiple thereof. 

Amyosthenic (ăməi,ğspe'nik). 1879. [f. Gr. 
d- A- pref. 14 + uis, pv- muscle + -o06vea 
strength + -1c.] Med. A medicine which 
depresses muscular action. 

Amyo-trophy. 1879. [f. Gr. d- A- pref. 
14 + uós, pv- muscle; cf. ATROPHY.) Path. 
Atrophy of muscle. Hence Amyotro:phic a. 
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A'myous, a. 1879. [f. Gr. duvos not show- 
ing muscle + -ous.) Path. Wanting in muscle. 

|| Amyris (z-miris). 1865. Bot. A genus of 
tropical trees and shrubs, yielding resinous 
products. 

Amzel, var. of AMSEL. 

+ An, adj.) Earlier form of the numeral 
ONE; retained in the north, See ANE, A adj.*, 
and ONE. 

An (toneless ăn, on; emph. æn), adj.*, indef. 
article. The older and fuller form of a, now 
retained only bef. a vowel sound, by most 
writers bef. h, and by some bef. eu, à (= yi), 
in unaccented syllables. For its history, and 
signification, see A adj.* 

An, an’ (ăn, on, ’n), conj. [weakened from 
AND.] 1. = AND, conj. co-ordinate. (L. et.) 
OE. Rare after 1500, exc. in dial. as an’, and 
in common pronunc. 2, = AND, conj. con- 
ditional. = if. (L. si.) arch, and dial. Rare 
bef. 1600; exc. in an’t (= an if), occurring only 
once in the Ist Folio of SHAKs. Mod. writers 
make an’ for ‘and’, L. et, dial. or illiterate, 
but an’ or an for ‘and’, L. si, arch. Dialect- 
ally both are an'; the intensified and if, an 
if, still exists in s.w. dial. as nif. 

2. There, an't shall please you L.L.L. v. ii. 584. 
Nay n two treyes, an if you grow so nice Ibid. 
v. ll, 232, 


t An, prep. The orig. form of ON, in Anglo- 
Saxon also absorbing in. After 11th c. on 
prep. occ. became dn bef. vowels, as an edge, 
etc. (see A prep.'), but later again this became 
on, or in, exc. in go an (now a) hawking, twice 
an hour. See AN- pref. 1, and A prep. 

Each particular haire to stand an end Haml. 1. v. 
Mes my pugging tooth an edge Wint. T. 1v. 


An-, prefiz. 1. OE. and ME. an- = AN 
prep. (see prec,). Cf. A- pref. 2. Obs., exc. as 
in anon, anent, etc. 2. ME. an-, reduced f. 
OE. and-, against; see AND. +3. ME. an- 
i= OE, dn one. 4. ME. an- = Anglo-Norm. 
an~, OFr. en: L. in- = in, into, as ANOINT 
(L, inunctum), ete. 5. ME. an-, for earlier a- 
= OE. a- (A- pref. 1), or OF r. a- :- L. ab-, ad-, 
ex-, ob-, as a(n)s-aumple, refash. example, or 
changed to ensample. 6. ME. an-, earlier a-, 
= OFr. a-:- L. an- = ad- ‘to’, bet. n-, as in 
announce. See AD-. 7. an-, repr. L. an- = 
ad- bef. n-, as in annul, ete. 8. an-, repr. L. 
an- bef. certain cons., for am-, amb-, ambi- on 
both sides, about. 9,an-, repr. Gr. dv- for dvd 
up, back, etc. (see ANA-) bef. a vowel; also in 
anchor, anchoret. 10. an-, repr. Gr. dv-, not, 
without (bef. cons. d-; see A- pref. 14); esp. in 
scientific words. 

an, suffi. I. Derivative. 1. repr. L. -anus, 
ana, -anum, of or belonging to. Orig. in ME. 
-ain, or (after i) -en, after OFr., but later 
refash. -an. Esp. added to proper names; 
“belonging to a place’, as Ozoniam, etc.; 
"following a founder’, or ‘a system’, as 
Lutheran, Anglican, etc. ; and (Zool.) ‘belong- 
ing to a class or order’, as crustacean, etc. 
Prop. these are all adjs., but many are used 
subst. as in L. In L. this termination was 
added to others, as -ius, in ianus, whence -IAN, 
which is in use merely a euphonic var. of -an ; 
ef. Corinthian, Roman. 2. in Chem. for -ane, 
as in agotan (obs.). 

TIL Inflectional. t1. In OE. pl. ending = 
ME. -en, as oz-en :- OE. oz-an. Hence (dat. 
or loc. sing.) in advb. or prep. forms, as 
beforan. t 2. In OE. pres. inf. ending, = ME. 
-en, -€,a8 OE. writan, ME. write(n ; now write. 

Ana (é-na, Ani). suff. and sb. 1727. [= 
L. -ana in neut. pl. of adjs. in -anus (see -AN 
suffix 1), as in (Dicta) Virgiliana. Used in 
Fr. as sb. sing. un ana.] A. suffiz. Sayings 
of a person, literary trifles, gossip, etc., of a 
place; anecdotes of, notes about, or publica- 
tions bearing upon 1741. 

Shakespeariana 1863. 

B. sb. 1. collect. sing. (with pl.) A collection 
of the sayings or table talk of any one 1727. 
2. collect. pl. Clever sayings or anecdotes of 
any one; notes, etc., relating to a person or 
place; literary gossip 11755. 

1. Boswell’s Life of Johnson..the Ana of all 
Anas SOUTHEY. 2. Ere days that deal in ana 
TENNYSON. 
|| Ana (@-na), adv. Often written ad or a. 
1500. [med.L. — Gr. ded (see next) as advb.] 
In prescriptions: Throughout, of each, of 
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every one alike: hence formerly, 'an equal 
juantity or number’. 
ory of. un does the just Mixture make COWLEY. 
Ana-, pref., repr. Gr. dá up, in place or 
time, back, again, anew, in words and deriva- 
tives from Gr. * 
Ana, var. of ANNA, Indian money. 


Anabaptism (enibe-ptiz’m). 1577. [= 
eccLL. ^ anabaptismus (Augustine) — Gr. 
dvaBamrwnós, f. dvd over again + famriopds 


baptism. Cf. Fr. anabaptisme (XV1).] 1. Re- 
baptism. (The orig. sense in L.) Also transf. 
1045. 2. The doctrine of the Anabaptists; 
also, occas, of modern Baptists (see next). 
1577. So t Anaba‘ptistry. 

Anabaptist (wnübz-ptist) 1532. [—Fr. 
anabaptiste or mod.L. anabaptista (XVI), f. 
eccl.L. anabaptismus (Augustine); see prec.] 
1, lit, One who baptizes over again (whether 
frequently, or once). Hence 2. Ch. Hist. Name 
of a sect which arose in Germany in 1521. 
3. Applied (invidiously) to the Baptists; and 
occas. (loosely) to other non-Anglicans 1586, 
Also attrib, 

3. Baptists never called themselves anabaptista ; 
as they did not admit that immersion, .was 
baptism [without] an intelligent concurrence. .on 
the part of the recipient 1883. attrib, An..a. 
preacher SwIrFT. Hence A:nabapti'stic, -al a. 
connected, with or attributed to Anabaptists ; 
-ly adv. 

Anabaptize (w:nübüptoiz) v. 1697, [= 
med.L. anabaptizare — Gr. avafamrit«v. bap- 
tize repeatedly or over again, f. dvd over 
again + Bazrüew baptize.) ‘To re-baptize, 
re-christen : hence, to re-name. 

Marvell. now anabaptized Dr. Turner as Mr. 
Smirke H. COLERIDGE, 

|| Anabas (æ-nābws). 1845. [mod.L. (Cuvier) 
= Gr. dvafds, pres. pple. of dvaBaivev walk 
up.] A genus of acanthopterygian fishes, 
which sometimes leave the water, and even 
climb trees. 

|| Anabasis (ünw-básis). 1706. (Gr., = going 
up, f. dvá up + Béos going.) 1. A going up, à 
military advance; esp. that of Cyrus the 
younger into Asia, as narrated by Xenophon. 
+2. Med. The course of a disease to its 
climax 1700. 

1. General Sherman’s great a. 1864. 

fl Ana-bathrum. 1623. [L., a. Gr. dváfa- 
Spo elevated seat.) A raised platform; a 
pulpit —1759. 

Anabatic (wnübe-tik) a. 1811. [- Gr. 
dvoBarwós pertaining to dvoBárs ‘one who 
ascends’, f. dvafaivew walk up; see -IC.} 
Med. Of or belonging to ANABASIS (sense 2); 
increasing (as a fever). 

Anabiotic (w:naboi,g-tik), a. 1879. |f. Gr. 
dvaBiwos return to life, on the anal. of words 
in -osrs, -orrc.] Med. Stimulant or tonic. 

ti Anabro'sis. 1721. [Gr. dváßpwos eating 
up.] Med. Corrosion of the soft parts of the 
body. Hence t Anabrotic a. 

|| Anaca'mpsis. 1870. [Gr. dváxajiis bend- 
ing back, f. dá back + xáumrew to bend.] 
Reflection; reaction. Hence Anaca'mptic, 
-al, a. causing or suffering reflection ; chiefly 
of echoes. Anaca'mptically adv. by way of 
a. t Anaca'mptics, (a) = Calopirics (sce 
Catoprric) ; (b) the branch of Acoustics, that 
relates to reflection of sound. 

Anacard (w-nükàid). 1541. [- med.L. ana- 
cardus, mod.L. anacardium, — Gr. dvaxápBuov, 
f. dvd like + xápðov heart-shaped ornament. 
Ct. Fr. anacarde.] The nut of the Cashew 
(Anacardium occidentale); also, any plant 
of N.O. Anacardiaceæ (Lindley). Hence 
Anaca'rdate. Chem. See ANACARDIC, Ana- 
Ca:rdia-ceous a. Bot. belonging to the 
Anacardiacex, as the Cashew, and the trees 
that produce mangoes, pistachios, etc. 

Anacardic (enaki-adik), a. 1803. [f. mod. 
L. anacardium (prec.) + -10.] Of the Cashew- 
nut; as in anacardic acid, C,H4,0,, ex- 
tracted from it by the action of ether. Its 
salts are anacardates. 

Anacathartic Gemnükápü-rtik). 1696. [f. 
Gr. drá upward + CaTHartic.] Med. adj. 
Causing anacatharsis, i.e. vomiting or ex- 
Dectoration. sb. [sc. drug, etc.) Now written 
ANOCATHARTIC. 

|| Asnacephalzeo'sis. rare. 1696. [late L. — 
Gr. dvaxedadaiwors; see next.] Recapitulation. 
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Anacephalize (wnase-filoiz), v. 1 Obs, 1054, 
It. Gr. dvaxe$aMa:o6v) recapitulate (f. did yy, 
back + «eadi head) + -r.] To recapito 
late. 

i Anacharis (üna-küris) 1848, [mod.], 
f. Gr. ded up. + xdos grace.) A N. American 
water-weed (4. alsinastrum or 
canadensis), which appeared unaccountably 
in Britain in 1842, and rapidly filled 4 
ditches, and ponds, all over the country, 

Anachoret(e, anachorite, var, ANCHORRI, 

Ana'chorism. nonce-wd. (f. Gr. dé baok 
+ xoplov country, place, to match anachron- 
ism.] Something foreign to the country, 
LOWELL. 

Anachronic, -al (mnákro: 
[t. next, after pairs of words lj symchronie, 
synchronism; sce . €f. Fi anachronique,] 
Erroneous in date or order; marked by 
anachronism. Hence Anachro'nically ady. 

Anachronism (ünw-kroniz'm) 1646, [- 
Fr. anachronisme or dvaxponopds, f, 
dvaxpoviZeo0a refer to à wrong time, f, dd 
back + xoóvos time.] 1, An error in computing 
time, or fixing dates; reference of an event, 
etc., to a wrong date. Used etymologically of 
a date which is too early (prochronism), but 
also of too late a date (parachronism). 2, Any- 
thing done or existing out of date; hence, any 
former thing, which is, or would be, out of 
harmony with the present; à practical a 
1816, 


fil), a. 1807, 


2. A pilgrimage now seems an a. 1859. Hence 
Ana'chronist, one who commits an a. (DE 
QuiNCEY.) Anachroni‘stic a. of the nature of, 


or involving, a. Ana'chronize v, to transfer toa 


wrong time. (LOWELL)  Ana'chronous d. 
involving a. ; -ly ade. 

fAnack. 1615. [origin unkn.) Oatmeal 
bread —1750. 

Anaclastic (wnikla-stik), a. 1753, [f. Gr. 
dvdxìaoros reflected f., dvoxAdew bend back 
(dif ANA- + xAdew break) 1c.) 1. Oph 
Pertaining to, or produced by, refraction 
1796. 2. Springing back with a crackling 
sound 1753. As sb. (pl) [Cf. acoustics.) 


= Dioptrics 1696. 

1, Anaclastic curres: certain apparent, curves 
seen at the bottom of a vessel full of water, ete; 
caused by refraction, 2. Anaclastic glasses: low 
phials, with very thin, slightly convex, bottoms, 
which become concave, and again convex, with a 


crackling noise, as the air in the phials is sucked 
out or returned. 
Anaclete (a-nàklit) rare. 1817. [- GP. 


dudxAnros called back (to service), f. dvakaA 
to recall] The Recalled; a name given to 
Julian the Apostate. 


Anaceenosis (n sis), 1589. [med.L. 
(sidor), = communication, - Gr. dvaxoivaos, 
f. dvaxowobv communicate; see  -08I&] 


Rhet. A figure, by which the speaker applies 
to his hearers or opponents for their opinion 
upon the point in debate. 

| Anacoluthia (ee:nakol'd-pia). 1856. Imod; 
L.—Gr. dvaxotowia want of sequence; sé 
next, -14".] A want of grammatical sequence; 
the passing to a new construction before the 
original one is completed. 

| Anacoluthon (w:nükol'u-pün) Pl -& 
(-ons). 1706. [late L.-— Gr. dvaxddovdor, a 
sing. of adj. ‘lacking sequence’, f. d- AN 
pref. 10 + dkóXowos following.) Gram. Al 
instance of anacoluthia. Hence A:nacolu* 
thic a. of or pertaining to anacoluthia; 
lacking grammatical sequence; -ally ado. d 

Anaconda (wnikg-ndi). Also -0. 17 i 
[Unexpl. alt. of anacandaia (Ray, 1693), f 
Sinh. Aenakandayá whip-snake, f. hent 
lightning + kanda stem.) Orig. A large Cey 
lonese snake (? Python reticulatus, ot 3 
molurus Gray); spec. applied (erron.) to 
large S. Amer. Boa (Eunectes murinus Gray) 
called in Brazil sucuriuba ; loosely, any l 
snake which crushes its prey. 656. 
Anacreontic (ina:krig-ntik), a. 1055 
[- late L. anaereonticus, f. Gr. 'Avanpéav, 0r 
see -IC.] Of, or after the manner of, the Gree 


Poet Anacreon. As sb. [sc. poem.] 1656 
Hence Ana:creo'ntically adv. Gr. 
Anacrotism (üne-krótiz'm). 1879. [f. 7h 

up + xeéros striking, clapping 3 e. 


Phys. A secondary oscillation or notch id 
upward portion of the curve obtaine 
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sphygmographic tracing. Hence Anacro'tic 
a. (More fully anadierotic.) 

|| Anacru'sis. 1833. [mod.L. — Gr. dvdxpovas 
prelude, f. dvaxpovew, f. dvá up, ANA- + 
xpovew strike.) Pros. A syllable at the begin- 
ning of à verse, before the just rhythm. 

Anadem (ænădėm). poet. 1604. [-L. 
anadema — Gr. dváónua head-band. Cf. DIA- 
DEM.] A wreath for the head; a chaplet, a 
garland. 

Anadems of flowers DRAYTON. 

t A'nadesm. 1658. [- Gr. dvd&eoua. snood, 
dváeouos snood, bandage for woman's breast. 
Ct. late L. anadesmus (surgical) bandage.] A 
bandage for wounds. 

Anadicro:tic, fuller f. ANACROTIC. 

|i Anadiplosis (z:nà,dipló"-sis) 1589. [Gr. 
dvaðimìwos repetition, f.  dva&Aotv to 
double: see -osrs.] Rhet. Reduplication; the 
beginning of a sentence, line, or clause with 
the concluding, or any prominent, word of 
the preceding. 

As thus: Comforte it is for man to haue a wife, 
Wife chast, and wise. . Anadiplosis PUTTENHAM. 

Anadrom (ce-niidrgm). 1859. [- Fr. ana- 
drome — Gr. dváBpouos running up (of fish enter- 
ing à river).] An anadromous fish. 

Anadromous (ünre-drómos), a. 1753. [f. Gr. 
dvíbpouos (see prec.) + -0U&.] 1. Zool. 
Ascending rivers to spawn. 2. Bot. Of ferns : 
Having their lowest secondary branehes on 
the anterior side of the pinnam 1881. 

| Anzemia (üni-miá). 1836. [mod.L. — Gr. 
dvala, f. dv- AN- pref. 10 + alua blood; see 
-IM'.] Path. Lack of blood, or of red corpuscles 
in the blood. Hence Anzemial, Anze'mic 
adjs. bloodless; of or pertaining to a. 

Anzmo‘trophy. 1860. (f. Gr. dv- AN- pref. 
10 + alua blood + -rpodia nourishment.] Path. 
Deficient nourishment of the blood. 

Anre'tic, 1879. [= Gr. dvaperxós destruc- 
ive Med. An agent which tends to destroy 

issue. 

Anaerophyte (ün£oro,foit). 1876. [f. Gr. 
dv- AN- pref. 10 + dip air + óvróv plant; see 
-PHYTE.] Bot. A plant which does not need a 
direct supply of air. 

|| Anzesthesia (wnéspisiü, mnlis-) 1721. 
[mod.L, — Gr. dvawðnola f. dv- AN- pref. 10 + 
aloðņois sensation.] Loss of feeling or sensa- 
tion; insensibility. Also fig. var. t Anzesthe- 
Sis. Hence Ansesthe'siant adj. producing 
5.; sh. an anesthetic. Anae:sthesi*meter, 
àn instrument for measuring the amount of 
an anesthetic administered. 

Anesthetic (snéspe-tik, -pi-tik), a. 1847. 
[f. Gr. dvawénrés insensible; see prec., -IC.] 
Insensible 1848. 2. fig. Unfeeling 
(rare) 1860. 3, Producing, or connected with 
the production of, insensibility 1847. 4. sb. 
Isc. agent.] 1848. 

1. An a. state SIMPSON. 2. A cold a. tempera- 
ment 1860, 3. An a. agent, operation SIMPSON. 
Hence Anzesthe'tically adv. as, or in the way of, 
an a.; 80 as to produce anwsthesia. 

Anesthetize (ane-spiteiz, üni--), v. 1848. (f. 
as prec. ---IZE.] To render insensible. Hence 
Anssthe'tist, one who administers anæs- 
thetics. Anze:sthetiza‘tion, the process of 
rendering insensible; subjection to anæs- 
thetics, 

|| Anagennesis (ena dgéni-sis). 1879. [— 
Gr. dvayéwmew regeneration.] A reproduc- 
tion of structure. 

Anaglyph (e:náglif). 1651. [- Gr. dvayAwj 
work in low relief, f. dvá ANA- + yAdpew 
carve.] 1. An ornament worked in low relief. 
2. A superimposed stereogram 1909. Hence 
Anagly'phic a. ; sb. (pl.) = ANAGLYPTICS. 

Anaglyptic (ænăgliptik), a. 1650. [= 
late L. anaglypticus — Gr. dvayhumrixds ; see 
prec., -IC.] Of or pertaining to ANAGLYPHS. 
As sb, (pl.) The art of carving in low relief, 
chasing, embossing, etc. 1602. 

Anaglyptograph (enigli-ptdgraf). 1876. [f. 

T., dváyAvzros embossed ; see prec., — GRAPH.] 
A machine for producing representations in 
relief, of coins, medals, etc. Hence Ana- 
Élypto'éraphy, the art of engraving such 
representations. 

ljAnagnorisis (mnügnorisis). 1800. 
dvayvópuis recognition.] Recognition; 
dénouement in a drama. 


[Gr. 
the 
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Anagnost (»:nügnost). ? Obs. 1601. [-L. 
anagnostes — Gr. dvayvóorns reader.) A reader, 
& prelector; the reader of the lessons in 
church. 

|| Anagoge (wnágó"-dsi). 1706.  [eccl.L. 
— Gr. dvaywyń (religious or ecstatic) elevation, 
mystical sense, f. dváyew lift up, f. dv- ANA- + 
yew lead.) +1. Spiritual elevation, esp. 
to understand mysteries —1751. 2. Mystical 
or spiritual interpretation 1849. Hence 
Anago'gic adj. of or pertaining to a.; 
mystical, spiritualized; sb. one skilled in 
explaining the Scriptures; sb. pl. anagogic 
studies, or practices. Anafgo'gical a. of 
words, etc.: mystical, spiritual, allegorical; 
catachr. of persons. Anago-gically adv. 
with a hidden spiritual sense. 

Amagogy. 1519. [Analogical var. of prec., 
perh. after Fr. anagogie (XVI).] ANAGOGE. 

Anagram (æ-năgræm). 1589. [- Fr. 
anagramme or mod.L. anagramma, f. Gr. dvd 
ANA- + ypduua letter.] 1. A transposition of 
the letters of a word, name, or phrase, where- 
by a new one is formed. +2. loosely or fig. 
A transposition, a mutation —1678. 

l. This Gustavus (whose a. is Augustus) was a 
great Captain HOWELL. 

T Anagram, v. rare. 1630. [f. the sb.] To 
ANAGRAMMATIZE, (rans. and intr. —1751. 

Anagrammatic, -al (æ:nă,grămæ-tik, -ăl), 
a. 1605. [f. mod.L. anagrammat-, ana- 
gramma (see ANAGRAM) + -IC, + -AL'. Of. Fr. 
anagrammatique.| Of or pertaining to an ana- 
gram, performed or produced by transposi- 
tion of letters. Hence A:nagramma-tically 
adv. 

Anagrammatize (æenăgræMmătəiz), v. 1591. 
[7 mod.L. anagrammatizare — Gr. dvaypappar- 
Kew transpose the letters of a word; cf. 
Fr. anagrammatiser (XVI) and see -1zE.] To 
transpose so as to form an ANAGRAM. 

Others. „a. itfrom Eva into væ, because (they say) 
she was the cause of all our woe 1637. Hence 
Anagra'mmatism, the formation of anagrams; 
var. t Anagra'psis. Anagra‘mmatist, a maker 
for Book) of anagrams; var. f A'nagrammist 
rare). 

+ A:nagraph. [- Gr. dvaypaġń record, f. dvd 
ANA- + ypad/i writing.] An inventory. (Dicts.) 

Anal (é-nal), a. 1769. [-mod.L. analis; 
see ANUS, -AL'; cf. Fr. anal.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to the anus 1836. 2. Situated near 
the anus 1709. 

Analcite, -ime (ünze-Isoit, -oim). [orig. anal- 
cime (cf. Fr. analcime, G. analzim), t. Gr. dv- AN- 
pref. 10 + GAxpos stout, brave; Dana sub- 
stituted analcile, f. as prec. + dvo strength + 
-ITE' 2b.] Min. One of the Zeolite section of. 
Hydrous Silicates, occurring in trap rocks. 

Analects (i-nilekts), sb. pl. 1623. [-L. 
analecta — Gr. dvddexra (n. pl.) things gathered 
up, f. dvaAéyew, f. dvd ANA- + àéyew gather. 
Freq. in L. form.] t1. mbs; gleanings 
-1721. 2. Literary gleanings. (Usu. as a 
title.) 1058. 

ME trencher-a. 1643, 2. The Confucian A. 
|| Analemma (ænăle:mă). 1052. [L. (Vitru- 
vius) — Gr. dváAnuua sun-dial.] f 1. orig. A sort 
of sundial. (? in Eng.) 2. An orthographical 
projection of the sphere, made on the plane of 
the meridian; used in dialling, etc. 1652. 3. 
A gnomon or astrolabe, having the projection 
on à plate of wood or brass, with a horizon or 
cursor fitted to it, formerly used in solving 
problems 1667. 4. A scale of the sun's daily 
declination drawn from tropic to tropic on 
artificial terrestrial globes 1832. 

A-nalepsy. ?Obs. ME. [-med.L. ana- 
le(m)psia — Gr. dvadnpia (later -)-) taking up 
or back. In mod. use direct - Gr.] Med. 
1, Epilepsy arising from stomachic disorder. 
2. The support given in the treatment of a 
fractured limb 1860. 

Analeptic (wnile-ptik), a. 1661. [-late L. 


anale(m)pticus - Gr. dvadnrrixds restorative; 
see -IC. Cf. Fr. analeptique (xvi).] Med. 
Restorative, strengthening. As sb. [sc. 


medicine or aliment.] 1671. var. t Anale'p- 
tical. 

|| Analgesia (sen&ldgi-sia). 1706. [mod.L. — 
Gr. dvadynoia. painlessness.] Med. Insensi- 
bility to pain; opp. to anesthesia, total in- 
sensibility. Hence Analgesic a. tending to 
remove pain ; sb. [sc. drug.) (Better analgetic.) 


c 
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Anallagmatic (æ:nělægmæ-tik), a. 1869. 
If. Gr. dv- AN- pref. 10 + Maypa, -nar- 
change + -10.] Math. Not changed in form by 
inversion, as the sphere. 

t Ana‘logal, a. 1631. [f. L. analogus + 
-AL?; see ANALOGOUS.] = ANALOGOUS. (Freq. 
in 17th c.) 

Analogic (wnálo:dgik) a. 1077. [- Fr. 
analogique or L, analogicus — Gr, dvadoyixds ; 
see ANALOGUE, -IC.]) Of or belonging to, or 
ł constituted by, analogy. 

Analogical (rnálo:dsikàl) a. 1570. [f. as 
prec. + -al?.] +1. Math. Proportional 1570. 
2. Of the nature of analogy 1609. 3. Express- 
ing an analogy, metonymic; as the apple of 
the eye 1623. +4. Figurative 1638. 5. = 
ANALOGIC 1854. 6. — ANALOGOUS (arch.) 1044. 

2. A. or inductive reasoning PRICE. 3. When a 
country which has sent out colonies is termed the 
mother country, the expression is a. MILL, Hence 
Analo-gically adv. Analo'gicalness, the quality 
of being a.; fitness for illustration. rare. 

ł Ana'logism. rare. 1656. [— Gr. dvadoy- 
wyuós line of reasoning, proportionate calcu- 
lation, f. dvaAoyiteo8a. reckon up.] 1. Math. 
The constitution of a proportion -1667. 2. An 
argument from cause to effect; a priori 
reasoning 1650. 3. Med. Diagnosis by analogy 
1753. 

Analogize (ünw-lódgoiz), v. 1655. [- Gr. 
dvaAoy(Leo0a.; see prec., -IZE; in later use f. 
ANALOGY ; cf. obs. Fr. analogiser.] 1. intr. To 
employ analogy; orig. to reason by pro- 
portion. 2. trans. To figure 1743; to make, or 
show to be, analogous 1802. 3. intr. (for refl.) 
To be in general harmony 1733. 

3. Exceptions. .a. with special providences in the 
mundane order F. HALL. Hence Ana-logist, one 
who seeks, or argues from, analogies. Ana:lo- 
gi'stic a. of or pertaining to (linguistic) analogists. 
Ana‘logizing vòl. sb. the perception of analogies, 
analogical reasoning. 

|| Ana‘logon. Pl. -a. 1810. [irreg. subst, 
use of n. sing. of Gr. dvddoyos adj. proportion- 
ate, conformable.] = ANALOGUE. 

Analogous (ünm-lógos) a. 1646. [f. L. 
analogus (Varro)- Gr. dvddoyos (see prec.) 
+ -0US.] 1. Having analogy; similar in 
attributes, cireumstances, relations, or uses; 
esp. in Nat. Hist. 1664, Const. to. 2, = ANA- 
LOGICAL 3 (rare) 1671. 

1. We are in a state of trial..a. or like to our 
moral and religious trial BUTLER. The bristles 
and quils in other Animals..are a. to the hairs 
in a man 1664. 2. Nouns are either Univocal, 
Equivocal, or A. ABP. THOMSON. Hence Ana'- 
logous-ly adv., -ness. 

Analogue (w-nálog) 1826. [- Fr. analogue 
= Gr. dváAoyov ANALOGON.] 1. An analogous 
word or thing 1837. 2. esp. in Nat. Hist. a. A 
part of an animal or plant representative of 
a different part in another. Strictly said of 
organs of different origin. 1826. b. A species 
or tribe in one region, or at one period, 
which represents a different species or tribe 
elsewhere or at a different epoch 1830. c. A 
representative in a different class or group 
1835. 

1. ‘Renard the Fox’ has its a. among the Kafirs 
SAYCE. 2. The fossil shells with their recent 
analogues LYELL. The fishes, marine analogues of 
flying creatures G. ALLEN. 

Analogy — (ünw-lódi). 1530. [- Fr. 
analogie or L. analogia (Varro) — Gr. dvadoyla 
equality of ratios, proportion (orig. math.), f. 
dváloyos; see ANALOGON.] 1. Math. Pro- 
portion; agreement of ratios 1557; hence, 
fdue proportion —1774. 2. Equivalency or 
likeness of relations. Const. to, with, between. 
1550. 3. more vaguely, Similarity 1605. t4. A 
simile or similitude —1651. 5, = ANALOGUE 
1646. 6. Logic. a, Resemblance of relations 
or attributes as a ground of reasoning. b. 
Presumptive reasoning based on the assump- 
tion that if things have some similar attri- 
butes, their other attributes will be similar. 
1602. 7. Language. Similarity of formative 
or constructive processes. (Form-association 
is the term now used where the forms only of 
words are considered.) 1059. 8. Nat. Hist. 
Resemblance of form or function without 
identity of essence 1814. 

2. Which three parts active [experimental, philo- 
sophical, magical] have a correspondence and a. 
with the three parts speculative BACON. 3. Places, 
Persons. .which bear a Resemblance, or at least 
some remote A., with what we find represented 
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ADDISON. 5. The child is the a. of a people yet in 


childhood LvTTON. 6. A. is of weight. .towards 
determining our Judgment BUTLER. A., however, 
is not proof, but illustration STUBB: 

t+ Analyse, sb. 1638. [- analyse — 
mod.L. analysis ANALYSIS.] = ANALYSIS 
1730. 

Analyse, -ze (æ-năləiz), v. 1601. [perh. 


orig. f. as prec.; later infl. by Fr. analyser 
(Xv) = faire l'analyse; see ANALYSIS.) Prim. 
signification, To take to pieces. To make an 
ANALYSIS of; to separate, distinguish. or 
ascertain the elements of anything complex, 
as a material collection, chemical compound, 
light, sound, a miscellaneous list, account, or 
statement, a sentence, phrase, word, con- 
ception, feeling, action, process, etc. 

To a. the process of inference MILL, the sensations 
of pleasure and pain DARWIN, the nature of 
Jacobinism COLERIDGE, limestone SMEATON, 
samples of water 1888, a poem MOORE, lines into 
syllables JOHNSON, light BREWSTER. Hence 
A'naly:sable,-zable a. capable of being analysed. 
A:nalysa'tion, -za'tion, analysis. A'nalysed, 
-zed ppl. a. resolved or reduced to its elements. 

Analyser, -zer (mw-nüloizor) 1027. [f. 
Prec, + -ER'.] 1, He who or that which ana- 

lyses. 2. In the polariscope, the part which 
exhibits the fact that the light has been 
polarized 1863. 

1. Bacon—the great a. of common sense 1869. 

Analysis (ünw-lisis). Pl. analyses (-iz). 
1581. [-med.L. analysis- Gr. dvddvos, f. 
dvadvew unloose, f. dud up, back + Aew to 
loose.] 1. The resolution of anything 

complex into its simple elements, opp. to 
synthesis; the exact determination of its 
components. Obs. of things material. 2. concr. 
A tabular statement, a synopsis or con- 
spectus, of the results of the above process 
1668. Specifically. 3. Chem. The resolution 
of a chemical compound into its proximate or 
ultimate elements; the determination of its 
elements, or of the foreign substances which 
it may contain 1655. 4. Opt. The resolution 
of light into its prismatic constituents 1831. 
5. Literature. The critical examination of 
any production, so as to exhibit its elements 
in simple form 1644. 6, Gram. The ascertain- 
ment of the elements composing a sentence, 
or any part of it 1612. 7. Math. Ancient a. : 
the proving of a proposition by resolving it 
into simpler propositions already proved or 
admitted. Modern a.: the resolving of 
Problems by reducing them to equations. 
1656. 8. Logic. The tracing of things to their 
Sources; the discovery of general principles 
underlying concrete phenomena 1080. 

1. A. is not the business of the Poet. His office is 
to portray, not to dissect. MACAULAY. 2. A. Jof.. 
In Memoriam 1862. 3. Qualitative analysis de- 
termines what the elements of a chemical com- 
pound are, quantitative in what quantity each is 
Td by weight (gravimetrical) or by volume 

volumetrical) O.E.D. 5. Such, in brief a., was the 
memorable Declaration of Rlizabeth MOTLEY, 
6. Logical, Syntactic, or Sentence Analysis: the 
Tesolution of the sentence into elements haying 
definite relations to the whole sentence and to 
sath einer AE subject sud predicate with their 
nt . 8. AL 
thelr effects WATIS 7 as 

Analyst (æ-nălist), 1656. [- Fr. analyste, f. 
analyser, by assoc. w. pairs in -iser, -iste 
(4128, -IsT).] One who makes an ANALYSIS, 
esp. in Math. 1656; and Chem. (the common 
use now) 1800. 

Analytic (enàlitik), a. 1590. (- late L. 
analylicus = Gr. dvadutuxds, f. dvadvew; see 
ANALAYSIS, -IC.] A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, 
or in accordance with ANALYSIS; resolving 
compounds into their elements 1601. 2. 
Addicted to analysis; analytical 1805. 

B. sb. mostly pl. analytics, tr. L. analytica, 
= Gr, dvawrwá, adj. pl. neut. used subst. as 
title of Aristotle’s treatises on Logic. 1. gen. 
The science and art of ANALYSIS 1641. 2. Spec. 
‘That part of Logic which treats of analysis 
1590; tthe application of Algebra to geo- 
metry 1751. 

Analy'tical, a. 1525. [f. as prec. + -AL!; See 
-ICAL.] 1. Of or pertaining to analytics; em- 
ploying the analytic method; lang. express- 
ing the elements of a proposition or complex 
notion by distinct words, instead of combin- 
ing several into one word, as with a sword for 
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gladio 1873. 2. = ANALYTIC a. 1. 1656. Hence 

Analy-tically adv. 

| Anamnesis (enimni-sis). 1657. [Gr. 
dváuvopes remembrance.] The recalling of 

hings past; reminiscence. 5 
“the pickin of A., in Plato, according to which 
the soul had pre-existed in a purer state, and there 
gained its ideas 1876. Hence Anamne'stic a. 
recalling to mind; aiding the memory; f sb. [sc. 
medicine or symptom.] 

Anamorphism (rnümó-xfiz'm). 1836. [f. 
Gr. dvá up + uopérí form + -ISM.] 1. Distorted 
projection. 2. Progression from a lower to à 
higher type 1852. Hence Anamo*rphous 
a. distorted (rare). 

Anamorphose (»nümó-ifo*s, -0s), v. rare. 
[f next; cf. METAMORPHOSE.] To represent by 
ANAMORPHOSIS. 

Anamorphosis (nimd-afdsis). 1727. [- 
Gr. dvaydpdwos transformation, f. dud ANA- 
+ nopóoiv to change; see -OSIS.] 1. A dis- 
torted projection or drawing of anything, 
which, when viewed from a particular point, 
or by reflection from a suitable mirror, 
appears regular and properly proportioned; 
a deformation. 2. Bot. Abnormal trans- 
formation, due to degeneration or change in 
the habit of a plant 1830. 3. = ANAMOR- 
PHISM 2, 1852. 

Anan, obs. f. ANON. 

Anan (nmn), int. Obs. or dial. 1553. Same 
wd. as ANON adv. orig. in answer to a call, 
‘Presently,’ and later = ‘I beg your pardon! 
Sir? Eh?’ See 1 Hen. IV, rt. iv. 71. 

Ananas (né'nis, -A-nis). Also anana. 
1613. [- Fr. ananas or Sp. ananás — Guarani 
anáüná.] 1. The pineapple plant (Ananassa 
sativa) or fruit. 2. An allied West Indian fruit. 
(Bromelia pinguin). 

Anandrious (nendri,as), a. 1879. [f. Gr. 
dvavópía want of virility + -ous. Cf. next.] 
Med. Without virility; impotent. 

Anandrous (dne-ndros) a. 1847. [f. Gr. 
4vavópos without males (f. dv- AN- pref. 
10 + dvo, dvóp- male) + -ous.] Bot. Having 
no stamens, as the females of dicecious, or the 
female flowers of moneecious plants. 

Ana'ntherous, a. 1866. [f. AN- pref. 10 + 
ANTHER + -OUS.] Bot. Destitute of anthers. 
var. Ana-ntherate. 

Ana‘nthous, a. 1800. [-Gr. dvavðýs 
flowerless (f. dv- AN- pref. 10 + dvOos flower) + 
-0U8.] Bot. Flowerless. 

Ana'nthropism. [f. Gr. dv- AN- pref. 10 + 
ävðpumos human being 4--ISM.] A lack of 
humanity. SEELEY. 

Ananym (æ-nănim). rare. 1867. [Loosely 
f. Gr. dvd + mua, ANONYM having another 
meaning.] The real name written backwards, 

Anapest (w-napest, -pist). 1678. [-L. 
anapestus— Gr. dvámawros reversed, f. dvd 
ANA- + maíew to strike.] Pros. 1. A reversed 
dactyl a metrical foot, consisting of two 
short syllables followed by a long one. 2. A 
M rg composed of, or containing, such feet 

1, For your anapestus..ye haue..médntfold 
mónilésse, tte. PUTTENHAM, 7 2d 

Anapzestic (wnápestik, -i-stik), a. 1699. 
[- late L. — Gr.; see prec., -10.] Composed of 
anaprests. As sb. Verses containing anaprestic 
feet 1699. 

sb. Where an a. is terminated by a trochee 
BENTLEY. Hence Anapæ'stical a, Anapæ'- 
stically adv. in a. rhythm (rare). 

Anapa'ganize, v. rare. [f. ANA- + PAGAN- 
IZE.] To make pagan again. SOUTHEY. 

Anapeiratic (mw:nüpoire-tik), a. 1879. 
lirreg. f. Gr. dvameácóa.] Path. Resulting 
from the habitual use of certain muscles for a 
long time. 

t A-na‘pes 1575. In Fuslian a napes = 
o Napes, of Naples 1627. 

|| Anaphora (ănæ-föră). 1589. [L. — Gr. 

a repetition, f. dva- ANA- + ġépew 
carry.] Rhet. The repetition of the same word 
or phrase in several successive clauses. 

Anaphrodisiac (ens:frodi-ziik), a. 1823, 
lt. Gr. dv- AN- pref. 10 + dgpobuuaxds 
venereal.] That diminishes sexual appetite. 
As sb. [sc. drug.) An antaphrodisiac 1865. 

Anaphroditic (én efrodi-tik), a. 1879. [f. 
Gr. dvagpééiros without love + -Ic, l Biol. 
Developed without concourse of sexes. 
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Anaphroditous (an w:frodoi-tos), a. 1879, 
If. as prec. + -0US.] Without sexual appetite, 

Anaplasty (æ-năplasti). 1879. 
anaplastie, f. Gr. dvámAaeros, 
dvazAácsew form anew; see -v*] Surg. 
Reparation of external lesions by the use of 
adjacent healthy tissue. Hence Anapla‘stic 
a. of or pertaining to a. 

| Anaplerosis (w:nápliró"sis). 1680. [Gm 
dvanAjpwos, f.  dvasAnpoüv fill up; se 
-osi8.] The filling up of a deficiency. Hence 
A:naplero'tic a. tending to supply defici- 
encies of tissue; sb. (in pl.) an anaplerotic 
substance. 

Anapnograph (áns-pnógraf). 1870, (f. Gr, 
dvamvor, respiration; see -GRAPH.) An instru: 
ment for registering the movements and 
amount of expiration and inspiration. 

Anapno'ic, a. 1879. [f. as prec. + -10] 
Pertaining to respiration. 

Anapnometer (wnüpno:mitoz). 
as prec. + -METER.] A spirometer. 

Anapodeictic (éen,w:podoi-ktik), a. rare. 
[f. Gr. dv- AN- pref. 10 + dmoóeueruós de 
monstrable.] Undemonstrable. 

Anapophysis (ænăpọ-fisis). 1854. (f, Gr 
dvd back + dmóóvo:s offshoot.) Phys. A small 
bony process, projecting backward from the 
neural arch of the vertebrm. Hence A:napo- 
phy'sial, of or pertaining to an a. 

Anaptotic (renüpto-tik), a. 1850. [f. Gr. ded 
again + darwros indeclinable + -10. Cf. APTO- 


1860, [f. 


m0.) Falling back from inflection, as d. 
languages, 
Anarch (mnüik). 1667, Gr.  dvapyor 


without a chief, f. dv- AN- pref. 10; see -ARCH.) 
An author of anarchy; a leader of revolt. A8 
adj. Without government; anarchical (rare) 
1822, 


The A. old MILT. P.L. il. Lol the great 
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Anarch’s ancient reign restor'ü Pope. Hence 
Ana'rchal a. (rare) = ANARCH à 

Anarchic (ünü-ikik), a. 1790. (f. as prec 
+ -10, after Gr. do«wós; cf. Fr. anarchique.] 
Of or belonging to anarchy ; lawless. 
Anarchical (ünü-ikikAl) a. 1597. [f. a8 


prec. + -ICAL.] 1. = prec. 2. Connected with, 
tending to, or involving anarchy 1649. 

1. That. .a. little commonwealth MOTLEY, 2. A. 
doctrines 1797, efforts 1847. var. Ana'rchial. 
Hence Anasrchically adv. 

Anarchism (sw-nüikiz'm). rare. 1042. [f. 
as prec. + -ISM; in more recent use dependent 
on Fr. anarchisme.) The principles or prac- 
tice of anarchy, or anarchists. 

Anarchist (w-nüikist). 1078. [f. as prec. 
+ -I8T; in more recent use dependent on Fr. 
anarchiste (XVI).] One who admits of nO 
ruling power; an advocate of anarchy; one 
who upsets settled order. quasi-adj. 1812. 

Anarchize (w-nüikoiz), v. 1800. [f. as 
prec. + -zE.] To reduce to anarchy; to 
destroy the settled order of. 

Anarchy  (sm-nüiki) 1539,  [-med.L. 
anarchia — Gr. dvapyía, f. dvapyos without & 
chief, f. dv- AN- pref. 10 + doxds leader. S0 
Fr. anarchie.] 1. Absence of government; 
a state of lawlessness due to the absence or 
inefficiency of the supreme power; politi 
disorder. 2. transf. Absence or non-recogni- 
tion of authority in any sphere 1667 ; moral or 
intellectual disorder 1656. 

1. This unleful lyberty or lycence of the multy- 
tude is called an Anarchie TAVERNER. A Polity 
Without an Head..would..be..Anarchy HY. 
MORE. 2. The waste Wide Anarchie of Chaos 
Mint. P.L. X. 283. An a. of thought,—a per 
petuity of mental revolutions W. GROVE. Hence 


ia"rchial a. 

t Ana'reta. 1647. [incor f. anareld, 
latinized f. Gr. dvapérms destroyer, mur 
derer.] Asfrol. The planet that destroys life 
-1819. 

Anarthrous (&ná-pros) a. 1808. [f. GT. 
dv- AN- pref. 10 + ápópov joint, definite article 
+ -0U8.] 1. Of Greek sbs. : Used without the 
article. 2. Phys. Jointless; or apparently Sd 
1879. Hence Ana‘rthrously adv. withou! 
the (Gr.) article. Ana'rthrousness. 

Anasarca (enisi-aki). ME. [-med.b. 
anasarc(h)a — Gr. dvdoace adj. (Galen) = #% 
odpra (dui ANA-, odpf flesh).] Path. A drop- 
sical affection of the subcutaneous cellu- 
lar tissue of a limb, etc. Also transf. and fid- 
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1807. Hence Anasa‘rcous a. of the nature 
or showing signs of a. 

Anasei‘smic, a. 1881. [f. Gr. dvá up + 
c«cuós earthquake + -1c.] Of an earthquake 
shock : Moving vertically. 

fAnasta'ltic, a. 1775. [- Gr. dvaotadrixds 
tending to  check.] Styptic. As sb. Re- 
stringent medicines. 

Anastatic (rnüste-tik), a. 1849. [f. Gr. 
dvdoraros, ppl. formation on dweráva. set 
up.] Of the nature of revival; spec. of a 
printing process, in which facsimiles are 
produced by a transfer process from zinc 
plates. 

Anastomose (ane-stém6"z),v. 1697. [= Fr. 
anastomoser (XVIII), f. anastomose ANASTOMOSIS. ] 
tirans. To connect by ANASTOMOSIS. intr. To 
inosculate. Said of blood-vessels, rivers, 
branches of trees, etc. Hence Ana‘sto- 
mosed ppl. a. connected by anastomosis, 
Ana'stomosing vòl. sb. = ANASTOMOSIS; 
ppl. a. inosculating; var. Anastomo'sant. 

|| Anastomosis ^ (anew:stómó"sis). PI. 
-O'Ses. 1615. [mod.L.- Gr. dvaoróuwow, f. 
dvacrouotv furnish with a mouth or outlet 
f. dvá ANA- + oróua mouth; see -osIs.] Inter- 
communication between two vessels, chan- 
nels, or branches, by a connecting cross 
branch. Orig. of the cross connections be- 
tween the arteries and veins, etc.; now of 
those of any branching system. 

The African name. . Tanganyika, signifying an a., 
or a meeting-place R, BURTON. 

Anastomotic (üns-stómo:tik) 1657. [- 
Gr. dvaoropwrixds proper for opening; see 
ANASTOMOSIS, -oTIC. In sense 2 f. directly on 
ANASTOMOSIS.] t1. (As in L.) Of medicines : 
Designed to open the mouths of vessels. 
(Occ. also, anastomatic.) 1721. 2. Pertaining 
to or forming ANASTOMOSIS 1836. 

|| Anastrophe (ane'strófi). 1577.  [Gr. 
dvaczpoj!; turning back, f. dud back + orpéóew 
turn. Of. med.L. anastrophe (X)] Rhet. 
Inversion or unusual order of words or 
clauses, as ‘All Italy about I went’. 
Anatase (ce-nité's). 1843. [-Fr. anatase - 
Gr. dvárams extension, f. dvá ANA- + relvéw 
stretch.] Min. Haüy's name for OOTA- 
HEDRITE. 

t A'nathem, sb. 1555. [— Fr. anathéme or 
eccl.L. anathema (next).] 1. = ANATHEMA 1. 
rare. 2. = ANATHEMA 2. —1048. 

Anathema (Anm:pimü) Pl. anathemas; 
also, in sense 3, anathemata. 1526. [— 
eccl.L. anathema excommunicated person, 
Sentence of excommunication—Gr, dvóeua, 
orig. ‘a thing devoted’, later ‘an accursed 
thing’ (see Rom. 9:3), orig. var. of dvd®ua 
votive offering, f. dvaréva. set up.) 1. 
Anything accursed, or consigned to damna- 
tion, Also quasi-adj. 2. The formal act, or 
formula, of consigning to damnation; spec. 
the great curse of the Church, excommunicat- 
ig a person; or denouncing a doctrine or 
Practice as damnable 1590. Hence gen., Any 
imprecation 1691. 3. [= dvd@mua, better pron. 
Rr A thing devoted to divine use 

581. 

1. Paul wished to become a. himself, so he could 
thereby save his brethren A. TUCKER. 2. The Pope 
; has condemned the slave trade—but no. . heed 
is paid to his a. GLADSTONE. ‘Confound the man!’ 
Was my mental a. LYTTON. Hence A:nathema:tic 
a. of the nature of, or pertaining to, an offering 
(rare). t Ana:thema-tical a. of the nature of an 
a.; 8b. = ANATHEMA. + Ana'thematism, an 
ecclesiastical denunciation. 

Anathema Maranatha (meriné'-pa). 1526. 
(Gr. dvddcua; Mapdv dðá = Aramaic méran 
“thd ‘the Lord has come’. The pronunc. 
Should be (măræ:n,ăthā).] Taken erron. as a 
Portentously intensified Anathema. Maran 
atha forms a distinct sentence. 

Let him be Anathema. Maranatha. 1 Cor. 16:22. 

Anathematize (ünw:pímütoiz) v. 1566. 

~ (O)Fr. anathématiser — eccl.L. anathemati- 
Zare— Gr. dvaBewarivew, f.  dvdéeua, | -uar- 
ANATHEMA ; see -IZE.] 1. trans. To pronounce 
an anathema against (see ANATHEMA 2). 2. 
absol. To curse 1837. var. Ana-themize. 
Hence Ana:thematiza‘tion, the action of 
nathematizing; var. + Ana:themiza‘tion. 
Ana-thematizer, 
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Anatheme (w-nipim). 1654. [Anglicized f. 
ANATHEMA in sense 3.] An offering dedicated 
to God. 

T Anatiferous, a. rare. 1646. [f. mod.L. 
anatiferus (t. L. anas, -at- duck + -ferus pro- 
ducing) + -0US; see -FEROUS.] Producing 
ducks or geese ; i.e. producing barnacles, once 
supposed to grow on trees, and dropping off 
into water, to turn to Tree-geese (Pennant II. 
238). 

Anatocism (üns-tósiz'm). arch. 1656. 
[- L. anatocismus (Cicero) — Gr. dvaroxwuós 
compound interest, f. 7óxos interest.] Com- 
pound interest. 

Anatomic, -al (renáto-mik, -ül), a. 1586. 
[- Fr. anatomique or late L. anatomicus; see 
ANATOMY, -IC, -ICAL.] Of or pertaining to the 
study or practice of anatomy. 2. Of ana- 
tomy; structural; also transf. 1627. Hence 
Anatomically adv. 

Anato'mico-, comb. form of ANATOMIC. 

Ana-tomiless, a. rare. [f. ANATOMY + -LESS.] 
Devoid of anatomy. RUSKIN. 

Anatomism (üns-tómiz'm). 1860. [— Fr. 
anatomisme, f. anatomie ANATOMY ; see -ISM.] 1. 
Analysis or display of anatomic structure 
1870. 2. The doctrine that the phenomena 
of life are explained by the anatomical 
structure of living organisms. (Cf. ANIMISM.) 
1860. 

Anatomist (üna-tómist) 1569. [-Fr. 
anatomiste or med.L. *anatomista, f. anato- 
mizare; see ANATOMY, -IST.] 1. One skilled in 
(esp. human) anatomy 1594. Also fig. 

Anatomize (üne-tómoeiz) v. 1541. [-Fr. 
anatomiser or med.L. anatomizare; see 
ANATOMY, -IZE.] 1, To dissect; to cut up an 
animal or vegetable body in order to lay open 
the position, structure, and relations of its 
various parts. Also absol. 1870. 2. fig. To lay 
open minutely ; to analyze 1553 

1. A. me into atomies 1596. 2. To a. wit GREENE, 
a town or country HOWELL, the doctrine of free 
government BURKE. Hence Ana:tomiza‘tion, 
dissection; t anatomic structure. Ana-tomi:zer. 

Anatomy  (üns-tómi) 1528.  [-(O)Fr. 
anatomie — late L. anatomia — Gr. dvatouia, f. 
dvd up, ANA- + -rouía -TOMY.] 1. The artificial 
separation of the parts of an organized body, 
in order to discover their position, structure, 
and economy; dissection 1541; t with quick, 
live : Vivisection —1068. t 2. coner. A body, or 
part, anatomized; a subject for dissection 
-1751. 3. A model of the body, as dissected 
1727. 4, pop. A skeleton 1594; a skeleton 
with the skin left, a mummy 1586; a living 
being reduced to skin and bone 1590; also 
transf. and fig. 1605. Cf. ATOMY. 5. The 
bodily frame 1592. 6. The science of the 
structure of organized bodies, divided into 
Animal A, or Zoolomy, Vegetable, Human, and. 
Comparative 1541; a treatise on the science 
1528. 7. Anatomical structure 1579. 8. De- 
tailed examination or analysis 1509. +9. 
Chemical analysis —1680. 

2. They must ha’ dissected, and made an Ana- 
tomie o' me B. Jons. 4. Death. .'Thou fell A. 
SHAKS. John I. iv. 40. More like an a. than a 
living person SoUTHEY. One Pinch: a hungry 
leane-fac'd Villain, A meere Anatomie Com. Err. 
Vv. 238. 5. In what vile part of this Anatomie Doth 
my name lodge Rom. d: Jul. m1. iii. 106. 8. The 
Anatomy of Melancholy : what it is [etc.] BURTON: 
(title), var. t Anatome (3 syll.). 

Anatopism (üns-tópiz'm). rare. 1812. [f. 
Gr. dvd ANA- + 76705 place + -ISM.] A putting 
of a thing out of its proper place. 

Anatreptic (enütre-ptik), a. 1655. [f. Gr. 
dvarpemzwós overturning, f. dvd ANA- + rpémew 
turn ;see -Ic.] Overturning; a subdivision 
of Platonie Discourse. 

Anatripso'logy. 1839. [f. Gr. dvárpulus 
(seenext) + -LoGy.] Med. The doctrine of the 
use of friction. 

Anatriptic, a. 1879. [f. Gr. dvárpimros (f. 
dvarp(Bew rub up)---10.] Med, Belonging 
to, or characterized by, friction, asa medicine. 

t Anatron. 1706. [-Sp. + anatrén — Arab. 
an-nafrün, i.e. an = AL-* + nafrün NATRON.] 
Native carbonate of soda; see NATRON. 

Anatropous (ünm-trópos), a. 1847. [f. 
mod.L. anatropus (f. Gr. dvá + —rpomos, f. 
7pérew turn) + -0Us.] Bot. Having its 
nucleus inverted, opp. to orthotropous: said 
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of the ovule of phanerogamous plants. var. 
Ana-tropal. 

Anatta, anatto (ünge-tá, -o). Also annatto, 
annotto. 1682. [- native name.] An orange- 
red dye, procured in Central America from 
the pulp surrounding the seeds of the Biza 
orellana; used to colour cheese, etc. 

T Anau'nter. Still dial. ME. [= AN prep. 
+ aunter, early f. ADVENTURE.] In peril; lest. 

Anaxagorean (wn&ksse:góri-ün), a. 1586. 
[f. L. Anaxagoras + -EAN.] Of or pertaining to 
Anaxagoras, a Greek philosopher who taught 
that matter was eternal, but was combined 
inte Podieg by a supreme intelligence. Also 
as sb. 

Anaxa'gorize, v. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] To 
hold the principles of Anaxagoras. CUD- 
WORTH. 

Anaxima‘ndrian, a. 1078. [f. Anaxi- 
mander + -IAN.] Adhering to the tenets of 
Anaximander. Also as sb. 

Anbury, amb- (enbori, wm-). 1598. 
[perh. f. ang- in OR. angnegl AGNAIL, angseta 
carbuncle, pimple + BERRY sb.' in the sense 
of red mark or pustule.] 1. A soft tumour or 
spongy wart on horses and oxen. 2. A 
diseased affection of the roots of turnips, ete. ; 
called also ‘finger and toe’ 1750. 

-ance, sufix;-Fr. -ance:-L.  -antia, 
-éntia, -entia, Since 1500 various words orig. 
in -ance from Fr. have been altered back to 
-ence after L., and more recent words have 
taken -ence or -ance according to the L, vowel. 
Hence much inconsistency, as in dependance, 
-dence, resistance, subsistence. As a living 
formative -ance has occas. been added to 
native vbs., as forbear-ance, ridd-ance, etc. 

Ancestor (m-nsésto). [ME.  auncetre, 
ancestre — OFr. ancestre (mod. ancétre):- L. 
antecessor predecessor, f. antecédere precede, 
1. ante before + cédere go (cf. CEDE v.). ME. 
ancestre is the antecedent of the present form 
through ancestour, by assim. to -tour, -tor; 
see -OR 2.] 1. One from whom a person is 
descended, either by the father or mother; 
a forefather (usu. one more remote than 
a grandfather). Also of animals, and fig. 2. 
Biol. An organized being of a lower type, 
whence others of a later type are inferred to 
have been developed 1863. 

1. Tyme, that eldith our auncessours ME. When 
Tam sleeping with my Ancestors 2 Hen. IV, Iv. iv. 
61. fig. Eldest Night and Chaos, ancestors of 
Nature Mint. P.L. 11, 894. The institutions, the 
wisdom, of our ancestors BURKE. 2. The a. of the 
African elephant RAMSAY, Hence Ancesto'rial 
a. = ANCESTRAL, Ancesto'riall ad». by in- 
heritance from one's ancestors, 

Ancestral (é&nse:stral), a. 1523. [Earlier 
a(u)ncestrel - OFr. ancestrel, mod. ancestral, 
to which the mod.Eng. sp. conforms; see 
ANCESTOR, -AL'.] 1. Of, belonging to, or 
inherited from ancestors 1579; esp. in Law 
1823. 2. Biol. Of, pertaining to, or constitut- 
ing the original, or an earlier, type (see 
ANCESTOR 2) 1862. var. Ance'strial (rare). 


Ancestress (m:-nséstrés) 1580. [f. AN- 
CESTOR + -ES8'.] A female ancestor. 
Ancestry (zx-nséstri. ME. [Eng. modi- 


fication (due to ancestre) of OFr. ancesserie ; 
Bee ANCESTOR, -Y*, -RY.] 1. The relation or 
condition of ancestors; progenitorship ; 
hence, distinguished or ancient descent. 2. 
collect. The line or body of ancestors. (Cf. 
tenantry, etc.) ME. 

1. Som worthy blood of Auncetrye CHAUCER, 
A son, whose Death disgraced his a. DRYDEN. 
2. Our a., a gallant Christian race COWPER. 

Anchithere (w-pkipi?). 1879. [- mod.L. 
anchitherium, f. Gr. áyx. near + @npiov wild 
beast.] Paleont. A fossil Eocene and Mio- 
cene animal having three toes on each foot; 
regarded as an ancestor of the horse, 

Anchoic (nko"ik), a. 1863. [f. Gr. dyyew 
throttle, suffocate + 210.] Chem. In Anchoic 
acid: a dibasic acid, C,H,,.0,, emitting 
suffocating fumes. 

Anchor (-nkoa), sb. [OE. ancor, -er, -ra 
(— OFris., (M)LG., (M)Du. anker, late OHG. 
anchar (G. anker), ON. akkeri), — L. ancora = 
Gr. äyxvpa. In ME. reinforced by (O)Fr. 
ancre. The present sp. follows the erron. L. 
anchora.) 1. An appliance for holding a ship, 
etc., fixed in a particular place, by mooring 
it to the bottom of the sea or river; a heavy 
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iron, composed of a long shank, with a ring 
at one end for the cable, and at the other 
two arms or flukes, tending upwards, with 
barbs on each side. 2. fig. That which gives 
stability or security ME. 3. transf. Any con- 
trivance or instrument which holds fast or 
gives security; also, an anchor-shaped 
appendage, as the spicules on Holothuroids 

1855. 4. Arch. An ornament shaped like an 
anchor or arrow-head; used with the egg 
ornament 1663. 

The largest anchor is the SHEET-anchor; next are 
fos BONAR anehon the smallest is the KEDGE- 
anchor. 

1. The a. is foul, that is, the Cable has got about 
the Fluke 1692. Anchors of rusty fluke TENNYSON. 
2. Which hope we haue as an anker of the soule 
Heb. 6:19. Say Warwicke was our A.: what of 
that? 3 Hen. VI, V. iv. 13. This sheet-anchor of 
happiness, Religion CHATHAM. 

Phrases (from sense 1). lit. and fig. 1. At (an, 
the, obs.) anchor, in OE. on ancre: anchored. 
2. To come to (an) anchor: = ANCHOR v. 2, 4. 
3. To cast anchor: to drop the a. ; hence, to take 
upa a, Also of the ship: she cast a. 4. To 
weigh anchor: to take up the a., so as to sail 
away, 5. The anchor comes home: i.e. is 
anaes. from its hold. So, a ship drags her a. To 
slip the a., to let it go by letting the cable slip. 

Comb.: a.-frost, the clogging of a mill-wheel 
with ice below the water-surface; -ice, ground- 
ice; -lining = bill-boards (see BILL sb.*); -plate, 
a heavy piece of timber or metal, serving as a 
point of support (e.g. for the cables of a suspen- 
sion-bridge); -ring, the great ring for attaching 
the cable; -shackle, an iron loop used instead of 
an a,-ring; -stock, a bar which crosses the top of 
an a., at right angles to the shank, and also to the 
plane of the arms; also as v.; -tow, the cable of. 
an à.; -watch, a part of a crew kept on duty 
while the ship lies at a. 

f Anchor, sb. [OE. ancra, ancor, -er— 
Olr. anchara, shortened f. eccl.L. anachoreta 
ANCHORET.] 1. An ANCHORET —1004. 2, An 
ANCHORESS —1466. 

1. And anchors cheere [i.e. chair] in prison be my 
scope Haml. mr. ii. 229 (2nd Qo.). 2. Ancren 
Riwle, the ‘Rule of Nuns’ 1884. 

Anchor (æ-nkə1), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. ancrer, 
= med.L. anc(h)orare.] 1. To secure with an 
anchor; to place at, or bring to, anchor. 
2. intr. To cast or come to anchor. (Said of 
crew or ship.) 1578. 3. fig. To fix as with an 
anchor 1594. 4. fig. refl. and intr. To fix 
oneself, one's attention, etc. 1581. 

3. Till that my Nayles were anchor'd in thine 
eyes Rich. ITI, IV. iv. 931. 4. Whilst my Inuention 
+ anchors on Isabell Meas. for M. 11. iv. 4. 

Anchorage! (ekoréds). 1516. [f. ANCHOR 
sb. +-AGk, after Fr. ancrage.) 1. The action 
of anchoring ; lying at anchor 1611. 2. Condi- 
tions admitting of anchoring, esp. anchorage- 
ground 1706. 3. transf. A position of support, 
a hold 1860. 4. fig. A stay for the mind or 
feelings 1677, 5. Anchorage-dues 1516, 6A 
Ship's anchors 1588. 

4. The Church a.,..the new a. in the Bible 
FROUDE. 6. The Barke. . Returnes: . From whence 
. -She weigh'd her A. Tit. 4.1. i. 73. 

A'nchorage'. 1593. [f. ANCHOR sh.2 + -AGE; 
ct. hermitage.] The retreat of an anchoret. 

Anchored (wnkord), ppl. a. 1611. If. the 
yb.] 1. With the anchor dropt; held fast by 
the anchor; firmly fixed, at rest. 2, Furnished 
With anchors; or, esp. in Her., with anchor- 
like appendages 1611. 

Anchoress, ancress (eenkorés, e-nkrés), 
ME. [f. ANCHOR sb. + -nsst.) A female 
anchoret. 

Yef ho were ankeras or nonne 1450. 

Anchoret, -ite (w-nkorét, -əit). 1460. i=- 
med.L. anc(hjorita, eccl.L. anchoréta — eccl. 
Gr. dvoyopnrís, f. dvaxwpetv retire, retreat, 
f. dvd back, ANA- + xwpeiv withdraw, f. 
Xópa, xpos place. Superseded ANCHOR sb.*] 
1. One who has withdrawn or secluded him- 
self from the world, usu. for religious reasons ; 
@ recluse, a hermit. masc. and fem. Also 
attrib. 1847. 2. Ch. Hist. The recluses of the 
East. (Often anachoret.) 1553. 3. fig. Any one 
of secluded habits 1616. 

1. The severity of an a. JOHNSON. 3. 
chorit of love DRUMM. OF HAWTH. 
Anchore'tic, -al a. of, pertaining to, or like an a. 
A'nchore:tish, -i:tish a. hermit-like. A-nchor- 
etism, -it-, the practice of an a. 

Anchoring (e-nkerin), vòl. sb. 1593. [f. 
ANCHOR v. + -ING'.] 1. The action or state of 
lying at anchor; anchorage. 2. transf. Fixing 
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securely 1767. 3. ppl. a. Coming to or lying at 

chor; holding firm 1605. 
oT Good a., cleane ground R. HAWKINS. Comb.: 
a.-ground, -place, one suited for anchoring; 

for anchoring; -stone, one 
an anchor. 

Anchorite, -itish, vars. of ANCHORET, 
“ISH, 

A-nchoritess. arch. [f. ANCHORITE + -Ess'.] 
= ANCHORESS. FULLER. 

Acnchorless, a. rare. 1863. [f. 
sb.' --LES&.] Without an anchor; 
drifting. 

Anchovy (@ntfo"-vi, occ. s-ntfóvi). 1590. 
[-Sp., Pg. anchova, anchoa; been 
supposed to be :- Rom. *apiu(v)a — Gr. d$» 
some small fish, but G. anchovi(s), anschovis (— 
Du. ansjovis) has been referred to Basque 
anchu.} A small fish of the Herring family 
(Engraulis encrasicholus), found esp. in 
the Mediterranean, and pickled for exporta- 
tion. 

Item, Anchoues, and Sacke after supper ijs. vid, 
1 Hen. IV, 1t. iv. 588. Comb.: pear, a West 
Indian fruit, eaten like the mango; also the tree 
(Grias cautifiora) which bears it; -toast. 

I| Anchusa (inkiü-sà). [- L. anchusa (Pliny) 
= Gr. dyyovea, &yy-.] A hairy-stemmed plant 
of the genus so named, which includes 
alkanet, Hence Anchu'sic a. in 4. acid = 
A'nchusin, the colouring matter of alkanet, 
a dark-red amorphous powder 1863. 

Anchylose, ank- (e-nkild’z), v. 1787. 
[Back-formation from  ANCHYLOSIS, after 
anastomosis, -ose, etc.) 1. To effect anchylosis 
in; usu. in pass. to be solidly united bone to 
bone. 2. intr. To grow stiff. Of two bones: 
To grow together. 1833. Hence A'nchy- 
losed, ank- ppl. a. grown together; stiffened ; 
Jig. cramped. 

|| Anchylosis, ank- (æņkilð"-sis). 1713. [- 
mod.L. — Gr. dyxiAwas, f. dyxviotv to crook, 
f. dyxAs crooked; see -osis, Ch, k sub- 
stituted for regular c to denote the k-sound 
(cf. Fr. ankylose).] The formation of a stiff 
joint by consolidation of the articulating 
Surfaces; the coalescence of two bones 
originally distinct. Also fig. Hence Anchy- 
lottic, ank- a. of or pertaining to a. 

t A'nciency. 1548. [alt. of ANCIENTY, as if 
1. ppl. adj. in -ENT, after decent, decency, etc.] 
The quality of being ancient —1759. 

Ancient (é'nfént), a. and sb.! (ME. auncien, 
zian — AFr. auncien, (O)Fr. ancien, repr. 
Rom. *antianus, *anteanus, f. L. ante before, 
ANTE- + -anus -AN.] A. adj. Of date. 1. 
Belonging to time past (arch.) 1490; t whilom, 
ex- -1718; esp. belonging to times long past, 
old ME. 2. spec. Belonging to the period 
before the fall of the Western Roman Em- 
Dire; opp. to modern, and medieval 1605. 
** Of duration. 3. Of early origin, going far 
back 1475; hence, time-worn, hoary 1586. 
4. Of living beings: Old, of great age (arch.) 
ME.; having the wisdom, etc., of age, 
venerable (arch.) 1400; old-fashioned (rare) 
1598; veteran, senior (now old) ME. 5. Law. 
In Ancient tenure, Tenure of ancient demesne: 
that existing in those manors which belonged 
to the crown in the reigns of Edward the 
Confessor and William the Conqueror 1607. 

1. Thy antient kindness BUNYAN. They mourned 
their a. leader lost POPE. (Cf. Fr. ancien gouver- 
neur.) A. weapons of war 1777, civilisation 1836. 
2. The antient languages 1. A. art 1846, 
literature 1875. 3. O thou awncient Israel 
Baruch 4:5. Contending..for a. rights 1855. 
These times are the a. times, when the world is à. 
BACON. This a. city, Memphis YOUNG. 4. Fare- 
well, auncient Lady Rom. & Jul. 11. iv. 150. The 
pacers of a. experience JOHNSON. An a, ditty, 
long since mute KEATS. Respect to be had to 
graue and a. souldiers 1598. 

B. sb. 1. One who lived in ancient times. 
Usu. in pl. The Ancients: esp. the Greeks, 
Romans, ete. 1541; the classic authors 1615. 
2. The Ancient of Days: the Almighty. Dan. 
7:9. 3. An aged man (or animal); a patriarch 
1502. f 4. An ancestor (rare) —1649; a senior 
(usu. his ancient) 1659. 5. An Elder (arch.) 
1534. 6. A senior member of the Inns of 
Court or of Chancery. 1563. 

1. If Mr. Shakespear had not read the ancients 
HALES. The same. . Ancient [Plutarch] 1763. 4. 
Reinolds was. . bred up in the same college. . with 


Jewel his a. and R. Hooker his contem; 
FULLER. pep 
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Ancient (é-njént), sb. arch. 1554, [cor 
rupt. of ENSIGN by assoc. of such forms ag 
ensyne w. ancien, ANCIENT 8b.!] 1. An ensign, 
or standard: pl. insignia, colours, 2, A 
standard-bearer, an ‘ensign’ (in full tan. 
cient-bearer). 1596. 

1. A red a., on the mizen-top DE FOE. 2, Hee ig 
call'd aunchient Pistoll Hen, V, 111. vi. 20, 

Anciently (ë'-nfěntli), adv. 15 (f. AN- 
CIENT a. + -LY*.] 1. In ancient times; tfor- 
merly —1774. 2. t+ Of long standing 1686; 
like something old HAWTHORN 

Ancientness (é'nfentnés). 
prec. 4--N. 
(now antiquity, 
tseniority —1628, 


1537. (f. ag 
The quality of being ANCIENT 
fancient condition -1857; 


Ancientry (é-nfentri). arch. 1680. (f 
ANCIENT a, + -RY; cf. peasantry.) 1. The 
quality or estate of being ANCIENT. +2, 


Ancestry SPENSER; collect. elders -1611, 3, 


Antiquity 1755; pl. or collect. antiquities 
1866. 

1. Tallow my a. H. WALPOLE. 2. The Auncientry 
of the Parish 1589. 3. I love those tales of 4, 
1839. 

tA'ncienty. ME. [- AFr. auncienté, (O)Fr. 


1. Antiquity -100; 


2. Old standing 


ancienneté; see -TY!, 
coner. the ancients 1 


—1623; agedness —1569 1775, 

|| Ancile (@nsoi-li). 1600. [L., pl. ancilia] 
The sacred tutelary shield of Rome, said to 
have fallen from heaven. 

Ancillary (w-nsilüri), a. 1667, [-L, 


ancillaris, f. ancilla handmaid, fem. dim. of 
anculus servant; see -AnY?.] 1. Subservient, 
subordinate (fo), 2. lit. (after L.) Of or per: 
taining to maid-servants (rare and affected) 
1 


1. Rather a. than essential H, TAYLOR. 2. Thea. 
beauty THACKERAY. 

tAn e. (ME. ancele (also ancille =.) 
-O0Fr. ancele, mod. ancelle :- L. ancilla 
handmaid.] A handmaid -1500. var. || An- 
ci'la. [L.] 


Ancipital (iensi-pitAl), a. rare. 1794. [f L. 
anceps, -cipit- two-headed (f. an = ambi both 
+ caput, capit- head) + -AL'; cf. BICEPS] 
Having two sharp edges. vars. Anci'pitate, 
Anci'pitous. 


Anci'stroid, a. 1879, [= Gr, dyxorpoedis 
hook-shaped, f. dywwrpov hook; see -0ID] 
Hook-shaped. 

Ancle, var. of AN 

tA'ncoly. 1561. [-Fr. ancolie, OFM 


anquelie, aquelee, ete med.L. aquile(g)ia.) 
Columbine —1578. 

A'ncome. Obs. or dial. ME. [prob. var. of 
north.ME. on-come (XIV) visitation, access 


disease.) A boil forming unexpectedly ; also, 


later, a whitlow. 1708 
| Ancon (w-nkón). Pl. anco'nes. 1700. 
ee 1. Phys. The 


IL. ancon=Gr. dyxóv elbow.] y 
elbow. 2. Arch. The corner or quoin of 8 
wall, ete. 1700. Also, a truss or console sup- 
porting a cornice at the flank 1823. d 

Ancon sheep: A race with long bodies am 
short legs, the fore-legs erooked ; bred from a singe 
lamb so born in 1791. Hence A'nconal 4. of o 
pertaining to the elbow; var: , Anco'neal 
Anco'neous. A-nconoid a. elbow-like. t 

f Ancony. 1674. [Origin unkn.] A form 0! 
bloom —1825, 

Ancor, obs. form of ANCHOR. 

f! Ancora, 1712. [It.] = Fr. ENCORE. 

Mr. Froth cried out Ancora ADDISON. 

Ancoral (m-nkóràl, a. rare. 1852. (“le 
ancoralis, pertaining to an anchor; see 
ANCHOR sb.', -AL'.] Zool. Of or pertaining 
an anchor; anchor-like, as the feet of some 
parasitic crustacea. 

-ancy, suffix. [-L. -antia, forming abstr 
sbs. on ppl. adjs. in -antem (see -ANT).] Mod: 
Eng. var. of -ANCE, expressing quality, stale, 
or condition, as opp. to action (Fr. sone 
Many words orig. in -nce have been refash. 
accordingly, as constancy, infancy, etc. 

Ancyroid (&nsoiroid), a. 1839. (-mod.l. 
ancyroides — Gr.  dykvpoeb's; see pei 
sb, -om.] Phys. Anchor-shaped, as hu 
coracoid process of the scapula; also, tl " 
middle cornu of the lateral ventricle 9! 
the brain. 

And (end, ond, fam. on, "n), conj. formerly 
prep. [OE. and, ond, corresp. to OFTIS 


AND 


and(a), ande, end(a), en, OS. ande, endi (Du. 
en), OHG. anti, enti (G. und) and Skr. dtha 
(t= *nfha) thereupon, also. Connection w. 
OE. and- (as in andswaru ANSWER sb.), ON. 
and-, Goth. anda-, and Skr. anti over against, 
Gr. dvr( against, L. ante before, and OE. 
ende END sb., etc., is no longer gen. accepted. 
See also AN conj.) t A. prep. (with dat.) 

Before; besides. OE. only. 

B. conj. co-ordinate. Side by side with, 
along with, in addition to. I. Connecting 
words. 1. Simply connective OE. 2. Ex- 
pressing continuous repetition (of groups, or 
indefinite) OE. 3. Emphatic. a. opp. to or 
(mod.); b. — and other (expressing a differ- 
ence of quality) 1569. 4, Connecting an adj. 
adverbially with another which follows, esp. 
fam. after nice, fine 1592. t5. Bef. both 
words: = Both — and —. (A Latinism.) 
-1520. 6. When many notions, etc., are 
connected, and is now expressed only with 
the last, exc. rhetorically ME. 

i. One and twenty; (cf. twenty-one). (And is 
used also to connect fractions to wholes, pence to 
shillings, etc., but not different denominations of 
weights and measures, nor in ‘railway time’.) 
And all: see ALL. 2. Yeu, two and two, Newgate 
fashion 1 Hen. IV, ut. iii. 104, Higher still and 
higher SHELLEY. 3, b. Alack, there be roses and 
roses, John! BROWNING. (Cf. Moliére’s ‘il y a 
fagots et fagots’ 1666, as against 1569.) 4. Jis 
slow and mouing finger Oth. rv. ii. 56. Nice and 
warm 1888. 

II. Connecting co-ordinate clauses or sen- 
tences. 1. Simply connective. a. additive 
OE. b. adversative OE. 2, Introducing a 
consequence, actual or predicted OE. 3. 
Introducing an amplificative clause OE. 
4. Connecting two vbs. in the sense of to with 
the inf., esp. after go, come, send, try 1671. 

1. b. Hee said, I goe sir, and went not Matt. 21: 
30. 2. A pretty young woman, and I did kiss her 
Perrys, This do, and thou shalt liue Luke 10 : 28. 3. 
Scrooge signed it: and Scrooge’s name was good 
upon ’Change Dickens. 4. To try and teach the 
erring soul MILT. P.R. 1. 224. 

IH. Introductory. 1. Continuing the narra- 
tion OE.; occ. = ‘ Yes! and’ 1847. 2. In ex- 
pressing surprise at, or asking the truth of, 
what one has heard 1788. As quasi-adv. 3. 
Also; even. (A Latinism.) ME. Obs. or arch. 

1. You are now to obey me. And I will KINGSLEY. 
2. And are you really going ? 1888. 3. She brought 
to him her beauty and truth, But and broad 
earldoms three LOWELL. 

G. conj. conditional, = If. (Prob. elliptical; 
cf. s0; or conn. w. the introductory and. 
Others write an, as in an't — and it (c 1600). 
See AN conj.] 1. If; also ‘and if’, ‘an’ if’ ME. 
2. Concessive: Even if, although ME. t3. 
= as if —1000; whether, L. an (illiterate or 
dial.) -1602. $| Also used subst. 1638. 

1, And you will not, sir, Ile take my heeles Com. 
Err. 1, ii, 94. But and yf that evill servaunt shall 
Say TINDALE Matt. 24:48. 3. I will roar you an 
"twere any Nightingale Mids. N. 1. ii. 86, subst. 
Absolutely, and without any ifs and ands Cup- 
WORTH. 

t And, conj.* after comparatives. 1463. [An 


erroneous literary expansion of northern . 


dial. 'an, en ‘than’, formally confused with 
an’, dial. and familiar form of prec.] = THAN 
conj. 

A made a finer end..and 


Christome child Hen. V, 1, iii. 

tAnd-, pref. Against, in return, toward. 
In OE. it remained only in sbs. and adjs.; 
and now as an- in answer. When proclitic, 
as in vbs., it became on-, and later a- as in 
along (see A pref. 4). 

-and, suffiz. Ending of pr. pple. in northern 
dial., repr. OE. -ende, MK. and mod. -ing. 

+ Anda-batism. 1630. [f. L. andabata a 
Roman gladiator who fought mounted, in a 
helmet without eyeholes +-IsM.] The practice 
of a hoodwinked gladiator ; contention in the 
dark Drumm. or HAWTH. 

Andalusite (endal'd-seit). 1837. [f. Anda- 
lusia + -mEt 2b.] Min. A hard silicate of 
alumina, in rhombic crystals of various 
colour, first found in Spain. 

| Andante (anda-nte, ændæ-nti). 1742. [It., 
Pr. pple. of andare go.] Mus. adj. Of 
movement: Moderately slow and distinct. 
NO as advb. sb. [sc. movement or piece.] 


it had beene any 
12. 
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| Andantino (andantz:no) 1819. [It., dim. 
of prec.] Mus. adj. orig. Rather slower than 
andante; but freq. : With less of andante, i.e. 
rather quicker. sb. [sc. movement or piece.) 
1845. 

Andean (w-ndi,án) a. 1839. [f. Andes 
+ -AN, -EAN.] Of, pertaining to, or like the 
Andes. 

Andesine (m-ndizin). 1862. [var. of foll.; 
see -INE*.] Min. = next. 

Andesite (w-ndizeit) 1850. [f. Andes + 
ITE 2b.} Min. A silicate of alumina, lime, 
and soda, found in the Andes and elsewhere. 
Hence Andesi-tic a. 

Andiron (#-ndei:em). (ME. aundyre, -yrne, 
-erne — OFr. andier (mod. landier tor l'andier) 
w. assim. of the second syll to IRON 
sb.) A horizontal bar, one of a pair, sus- 
tained on short feet, with an upright pillar, 
usually ornamental, in front, placed at each 
side of the hearth to support burning wood. 

i Andou'ille,? Obs. 1605. [((O)Fr. :- Rom. 
*anducla, ot unkn. origin.] A kind of sausage. 

|| Andouillet. ? Obs. 1706. [Fr. andouil- 
lette, dim. of prec.; see -ETTE.] ‘Minced Veal 
with Bacon..roll'd into a Paste." Phillips. 

Andrana'tomy. ? Obs. 1811. [f. Gr. 
dvíp, dvp- man + ANATOMY.] The dissection 
of the human (esp. male) body. 

A'ndrew. 1618. t1. A broad-sword, an 
Andrea Ferrara (rare). t2. A valet. CON- 
GREVE. 3. See MERRYANDREW. 

Andro-, comb. form of Gr. dvýp, dvdp- a 
man, a male. 

andro-dieclous [Gr. 8d + olka] a., Bot. 
with flowers on one plant hermaphrodite, and on 
the other staminate onl; -dy'namous [Gr. 
vais] a., Bot. having stamens and petals un- 
usually developed; -mo-rphous [Gr. -yopdos] a., 
having the form of a male; -pe'tal [+ Pi 
Bot. a petal produced from a stamen; -pe: T, 
-pe'talous adjs., Bot. made double by having the 
stamens changed into petals; -phagous [Gr. 
-ġayos] a., man-eating, anthropophagous ; -phore 
[Gr. éópos ($«p-)], Bot. the column formed by the 
united filaments in monadelphous plants; Zool. 
the male gonophore of some Physaphoride; 
-sphinx [+ SPHINX], a sphinx whose human 
portion is male; -spore [Gr. omópos], Bot. the 
zoospore Which in some Alga produces the male 
reproductive organs; -tomous a., Bot. having the 
filaments of the stamens divided into two parts; 
f -tomy = ANTHROPOTOMY. 

|| Andrecium. 1839. [mod.L., f. ANDRO- + 
Gr. olxiov house.) Bot. The male organs of a 
flower collectively. 

Androgyne (w-ndródsin) 1552. [-(O)Fr. 
androgyne or L. androgynus, -gyne- Gr. 
deüpóywwos,  -yóvn f.  dwópo-  ANDRO---ywf 
woman.] 1. A being of both sexes; a 
hermaphrodite. t2. An effeminate man; a 
eunuch (rare) -1742. 3. Bot. An androgynous 
plant 178. Hence Andro‘gynal a. = 
ANDROGYNOUS. Andro-gynally adv. Andro'- 
gynary a. having both stamens and pistils 
developed into petals, as the double narcissus. 
Andro'gyny, hermaphroditism. 

Androgynism (iendro:dsiniz'm). 1869. [f. 
prec. + -ISM.] Bot. Change from the dicscious 
to the moncecious condition. 

Androgynous (&éndro:dsines) a. 1628. [f. 
as prec.---OU$.] 1. Uniting the (physical) 
characters of both sexes; hermaphrodite 
1651. t2. Hence, effeminate 1628. 3. Astrol. 
Of planets: Both hot and cold 1652. 4. Bot. 
Bearing both stamens and pistils in the same 
flower, or on the same plant 1793. 

1. Many of the rabbins are of opinion that Adam 
was created a, 1751. 

Android (-ndroid). rare. 1727. [- mod.L. 
androides (also used), f. Gr. dvôpo- ANDRO- + 
-«óns -OID. Cf. Fr. androide.] An auto- 
maton resembling a human being. Hence 
Androi-dal a. 

t A:ndrolepsy. rare. [— Gr. dv5poAnbia seizure 
of men; see -Y'P] An Athenian custom 
whereby, if a citizen were killed abroad, and 
his death unatoned for, three subjects of the 
offending country were seized as reprisals. 

Andromed(e (&-ndróméd). 1876. [-Gr. 
'Av8pouéón, wife of Perseus.] Astr. A system 
of meteors radiating from a point in Andro- 
meda. 

Andromeda (éndro-midá). 1706. [L. 
— Gr. 'Avõouéðn, wife of Perseus.] 1. A con- 
stellation of the northern hemisphere. 2. 
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Bot. A genus of shrubs (N.O. Ericacez), native 
to Britain and N. America 1794. 

-androus, Bot. suffir of adjs., f. mod.L. 
-andrus (— Gr. -avdpos adj. ending, f. dviíjp, 
dwóp- man). = 'having..male organs or 
stamens’, as triandrous, etc. 

t Ane, a. [OE. dn ONE.] 1. dn-e: repr. 
inflections of dn ‘one’; and after the sb. = 
‘only’; see ONE -ME. 2. In ME., n. dial., 
var. of an (ane = Gn), as def., or indef. article, 
according to the stress. See AN adj. 3. In 
16th c. literary Sc. = One, an, a. 4. In mod. 
Se. and n. dial., absol. = one; the adj. form 
being a, ae. 

-ane, sufix. 1. Occas. Eng.—L. -anus, 
esp. in words that have also a form in -an, as 
humane. 2. Chem. Hofmann's formative of 
the names of the saturated hydrocarbons of 
comp. C,H,,;:,, also called paraffines, as 
Methane, etc. 

Anear (üni*). 1608. [f. A prep.' 5 + NEAR 
a., after afar.] adv. Well-nigh ; near, opp. to 
afar1798. prep. Near, near to 1732. 

adv. The lady..well a-near Does fall SHAKS, 
Now. .far, and now a-near SCOTT. prep. A. some 


river's bank 1879. 

Anea'r, v. arch. 1534. [f. A- pref. 11 4- 
NEAR v.] t1. infr. To draw near to —1583; to 
be near 1583. 2. trans. To approach 1586. 

Aneath (üni-p, Sc. &ne:p), prep. 1801. [alt. 
of beneath after afore|before, aside|beside.] 
Beneath. 

Anecdotage (re-nekdo"téds). 1823. [f. next 
+ -AGE.] 1. Anecdotes; anecdotic literature. 
2. joc. Garrulous old age [after dotage] 1835. 

2. A man who has reached his a.—to use a pun, . 
conveyed from Wilkes M. COLLINS. 

Anecdote (m-nekdo"t). 1676. [—- Fr. anec- 
dote or mod.L. anecdota pl.— Gr. dvéktora 
things unpublished, n.pl. of dvéx8oros adj., 
f. dv- AN- pref.¢10 + ëxðoros published, f. 
èx out + ôðóva give.] 1. pl. Secret, or 
hitherto unpublished narratives or details of 
history. 2. The narrative of an interesting 
or striking incident or event. (At first, An 
item of gossip.) 1761. Also collect. 

1. Anecdotes of Florence, or the secret history of 
the House of Medicis F. SPENCE (title). 2. An 
after-dinner a. 1888. Hence Anecdotal a. 
A'necdoted ppl. a. made the subject of an a. 
(rare). Anecdo'tic, -al a, = anecdotal; addicted 
to anecdote. Anecdo'tically adv. Anecdotist 
(enékdotist, Ane-kddtist), a relater of anecdotes. 

Anelace (anelate in Blount), var. ANLACE. 

Anele (anil), v. arch. ME. [f. an-, OE. on- 
(AN- pref. 1) + ME. elien, f. OE. ele — L. oleum 
Om. Cf. ANOIL v.] To anoint; esp. to give 
extreme unction to. Hence Ane'led ppl. a. 
t Ane'ler. Ane‘ling vbl. sb. 

Anelectric (senfle-ktrik), a. 1830. [f. AN- 
pref. 10 + ELEOTRIC.] ta. Non-electric. b. 
Parting rapidly with electricity. As sb. ta. A 
body which does not become electric when 
rubbed. b. A metal, etc., which being a good 
conductor parts rapidly with electricity. 
1863. 

Anelectrode. 1834. [f. Gr. dvd up + 
ELECTRODE; cf. ANODE.] The positive pole of 
a galvanic battery. 

|| Anelectrotonus (w:nilektro-tónjs). 1873. 
[f. Gr. dy = dvá up + iAccrpov amber (see 
ELECTRIC) + róvos tension.) Phys. A state of 
depressed irritability produced in a nerve 
near the positive pole of an electric current 
which traverses it. Hence Anele:ctroto'nic 


a. 

Anelytrous (ünelitros), a. 1847. [f. Gr. 
dvélurpos (f. dv- AN- pref. 10-- &vrpov cover- 
ing)+ -ous.] Ent. Not having elytra or wing- 
cases. 

Anemious (üni-mi,) a. rare. 1879. [= 
Gr. dvéjuos windy + -0Us.] Windy, growing in 
windy places. 

Anemo- (üne-mó, mnímo), comb. f. Gr. 
&veuos wind. 

anemorcracy [Gr. xpareia], nonce-wd., a govern- 
ment by the wind; -gram [Gr. vpáuua], a pre- 
pared sheet marked by an anemograph; -graph 
[Gr. -ypagos], an instrument for recording on 
paper the direction and force of the wind; -gra‘- 
phic a. ; -graphy [Gr. -ypaóía], (a) description of, 
or a treatise on, the winds ; (b) the art of recording 
the direction and force of the wind; -logy [+ 
-LoGy], the science of the winds; -lo'gical a.; 
-Philous [Gr. $Qes] a., wind-loving, wind- 
fertilized; -scope [Gr. -oxomos], an instrument 
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for showing the direction of the wind, or fore- 
telling a change of weather. 

Anemometer (wnimo-mitoi. 1727. [f. 
Gr. venos wind + -METER.] 1. An instrument 
for measuring the force of the wind. 2. An 
apparatus for indicating the wind-pressure in 
an organ 1876, Hence Ane:mometric, -al 
a. Ane:mome-trograph = anemograph; see 
ANEMO-. Anemo‘metry, the measurement 
of the force or velocity of the wind. 

Anemone (üne:moni, Bot. L. swnimó*ni). 
1501. ([-L. anemone- Gr. dwuóvy wind- 
flower, f. dvewos wind.] 1. Bot. A genus of 
plants (family Ranunculacez), of which one 
(A. nemorosa), the wind-flower, is common in 
Britain, Also attrib. 2. Zool. Sea Anemone: 
Pop. name of various Actinoid Zoophytes 
1773. 

1, Woods with anemonies in flower till May M. 
ARNOLD. Hence Anemornic a. Chem. derived 
from the a. Ane'monin, Chem. an acrid crystal- 
line substance, obtained from the a. var. Ane- 
mony. 

Anencephalous (znénse-falos), a. 1830. 
[f. Gr. dveyxégaros (Galen) without brain (f. 
dv- AN- pref. 10 + éyxédados brain) + -0US; cf. 
Fr. anencéphale.] Phys. Brainless; wanting 
the brain. var. Ane:ncepha‘lic. Hence 
Anence'phaloid a. partially, or tending to 
be, à. 

An-e'nd. arch. ME. [See AN prep., and 
END.] +1. At last. 2. To the end; continu- 
ously (arch.) ME. 3. On end (arch.) 1503. 

Au Mostan end : almost uninterruptedly, mostly. 
3. Mine haire be fixt an end 2 Hen. VI, Ill. ii. 318. 

Anent (üne:nt), prep. [OE. phr. on efen, efn, 
or emn (ME. onevent, anont, anentes, (also 
mod. dial.) anenst; anent from XIV), i.e. ON, 
efen EVEN a. = OS. an eban, MHG. eneben, 
nebent, (also mod.) neben. The suffix -es, -S 
appears c. 1200.] 1. f In a line with, beside 
(OE. only); ton a par with -ME.; in the 
company of, by (L. apud, Fr. chez). (Still 
dial.) 2. Fronting, over against (arch. or 
dial.) ME. 3. In respect or reference to, con- 
cerning. (Sc. and affected by Eng. writers.) 
ME. 4. adv. (obj. understood). Opposite 
(dial.) 1520. 

Ane'nterous, a. 1847. [f. Gr. dv- AN- pref. 
10 + trepa bowels + -0U$.] Zool. Having no 
intestine. 

Ane:piplovic, a. 1879. [f. Gr. dv- AN- pref. 
10+ énírÀoo EPIPLOÓN + -10.] Phys. Having 
no epiploon, or omentum, 

t A'nerly, adv. north. ME. (f. ANE one; the 
"er- is unexplained, but cf. formerly, etc., and 
ALLENARLY.] Only; only just —1513. 

Aneroid (w-néroid), a. 1848. [- Fr. anér- 
ide, f. Gr. d- A- pref. 14 + vnpós wet, damp + 
-oïde -01D (used arbitrarily).] Of a barometer, 
in which the pressure of the air is measured, 
not by the aid of a fluid, as mercury, but by 
its action on the elastic lid of a box exhausted 
Of air. As sb. [Short for 'Aneroid baro- 
meter'.] 1849. 

Anes, earlier f. ONCE. Sc. 

l| Anesis (e-ntsis). 1811. [Gr. dveas remis- 
sion.) Med. The abatement of symptoms. 

Anesthetic, var. of ANJSTHETIC. 

Anet (mmnet. ME. [-L. anethum- Gr. 
dvn&ov, dial. form of dor dill, ANISE; later 
reinforced by Fr. aneth, anet.] The herb Dill 
(Anethum graveolens). Comb. anetseed, the 
seed of a. A'nethated ppl. a. prepared or 
mixed with dill. 

Anethene (e-ntpin). 1874. [f. L. anethum 
prec.) + -ENE.] Chem. The most volatile part 
of the essential oil of dill, fennel, etc. ; C,H,,. 

Anethol (z-nipol). 1863. [f. as prec. t-0L.] 
Chem. An essential principle of the oils of 
anise, fennel, etc. ; C H,,0. 

Ane'tic, a. 1853. [-late L. aneticus abat- 
ing-Gr. dvenxós relaxing ; 
Med. Assuaging, 

Aneuch, north. f. ENOUGH. 

Aneurysm, -ism (e-niuriz'm). 1056. IS 
Gr. dvevpvoua dilatation, f. dvevpivew widen 
Out, f. dvd ANA- + e)póvev widen, f. dps 
wide. The unetymological sp. with i is 

the commoner. Cf. Fr. anévrisme.] Path. A 
morbid dilatation of an artery, due to disease, 
or to a tumour caused by rupture, of the 
arterial coats. Hence Aneury-smal, -i'smal 
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a. marked or affected by a.; var. t Aneu- 
rysma-tic, -al. 

Anew (anid-), adv. (ME. of newe, of the 
newe, o newe, i.e. OF, A- pref. 3, NEW a., 
prob. after OFr. de neuf, de nouveau, L. de 
novo.] 1. Once more, afresh, as a new action. 
2.Ina new way ME. t3. Newly, opp. to of 
old —1728; freshly —1582. 

t Anew’, v. late ME. [perh. f. A- pref. 1+ 
NEW v.; cf. OHS. irniuwón (G. erneuen) 
renew.) To renew —1690. 

tA'nfract. rare. 1507. [-L. anfractus a 
bending.] A winding —1611. 

Anfractuose (énfre:ktiu,d"s), a. rare. 
1691. [- L. anfractuosus; see prec., -oSk! ; cf. 
Fr. anfractueux.) Winding, sinuous. 

Anfractuosity (énfre:ktiu,g-siti). 1596. 
[- Fr. anfractuosité, t. late L. anfractuosus 
winding, f. L. anfractus a bending; see 
-OSrTY.] 1. lit. Sinuosity; usu. concr. in pl. 
winding crevices, channels, etc.; spec. the 
sinuous depressions separating the convolu- 
tions of the brain 1087. 2. fig. Involution, 
intricacy ; coner. in pl. 1652, 

2. The anfractuosities of the human mind JOHN- 
SON. var. Anfra'cture. 

Anfractuous (enfre-ktiu,os), a. 1021. [f. 
L. anfractus a bending + -0U8; cf. Fr. an- 
fractueur.] Sinuous; circuitous; spiral. 

Angary (w-ngàri. 1880. (—Fr. angarie— 
It. angaria — late L. angaria forced service — 
Gr. dyyapela, f. 4yyapos courier.) The right of 
a belligerent to use and destroy neutral 
property. 

Angel (é'ndgél). ME. [-OFr. angele- 
Chr.L. angelus-Gr. dyyeos messenger. 
Superseded OE. engel, corresp. to OFris. 
angel, engel, OS. engil, OHG. angil, engil 
(Du., G. engel), ON engill, Goth. aggilus 
(perh. immed. -Gr.); one of the earliest 
Gmc. adoptions from L.] 1. A ministering 
spirit or divine messenger; one of an order of 
spiritual beings superior to man in power and 
intelligence, who are the attendants and 
messengers of the Deity OE. ; hence b. one of 
the fallen spirits, who rebelled against God 
OE.; c. a guardian or attendant spirit (lit, 
and rhet.) ME. ; d. fig. a person who resembles 
an angel in attributes or actions 1592. 2. Any 
messenger of God, as a prophet or preacher 
(a Hellenism) ME.; a pastor or minister of a 
Church ME.; poet. a messenger ME; fig. in 
angel of death 1574. 3. transf. A conventional 
figure with wings 1536. 4, An old Eng. gold 
coin, orig. called ANGEL-NOBLE, having as its 
device the archangel Michael and the dragon. 
Its value varied from 6s, 8d. to 10s. 1488. 5. 
attrib.= ANGELIC 1611. 

1. Thou hast maad hym a litil lesse than aungels 
WYCLIF Ps. 8:6. Angels are bright still, though the 
brightest fell Macb. Iv. iii, 22. b. The deuill and 
his angels Matt. 25:41, c. There is no euill Angell 
but Loue L.L.L. L i. 78. d. O, speake againe, 
bright, Angel Hom. à. Ju. n. i. 26. 2, Do thé 
aungi ie cl e of Smyrna, tho 
NWYCLIF Rev. 2:8. The dear good a, of tie AUS 
The nightingale B. Jons, 4. His stripes washed o; 


With oil of angels MASSINGER. 
Comb. : t a.-bed, 


-cornice, one decorated with figures of angels; 
the plant, germander speedwell: 


Angelet (Z-ndsélét). 1481. falt. of (O)Fr. 
angelot, substituting the more familiar -ET 
Were deu er t1. A gold coin; a 

“angel. 2. A little l; fig. 
child 1823. ee ee ey 
[= CO)Fr. 
angélique — late L. dyyeAuós ; 
"€.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
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angels; of angel kind. 2. Like an angel; 
hence, of superhuman intelligence, innocence, 
1 


A Angelic Saluta- 
T guards 
STEELE. 2. Fair a. Eve MILT, P.L. v. 74. poss 
doctor (i.e. spiritual as an angel) : Thomas Aquinas 

Angeic, a.* 1863. (f. next + -10.] Chem, ot 
as in Angelic acid 
occurring in the root of 4. arch- 
angelica, etc. 

| Angelica (dndse'liké), 1578. (med, 
short for herba angelica ‘angelic plant] 1, 
An aromatic umbelliferous plant (4. arch 
angelica, or A. officinalis), used in cookery 
and medicine; the genus, of which this 
plant is the type. Also attrib, 1641, 2, Short 
for a. Angelica-water (cf. ANGEL-water), b, 
Candied angelica root 16 

Ange'lical, a. 1509. RLIC a.) + -AU; 
see -ICAL.] 1 A AC 1 (arch. 2, = 
ANGELIC 2, 1577. 3. Of or pertaining to a 
divine messenger or pastor. Cf. ANGEL 2. (rare) 
1678. Hence Ange'lically adv. + Ange'lical- 
ness (rare), 

Angelina (wndseli:nà). 1003. (f. ANGEL; 
see -INA*.] Hot. A genus of Leguminosae, native 
esp. to tropical America. 


Angelot (m:nd3elót). arch. 1525. [= (O)Fr. 
angelot, dim. of OFr. angele EL; see -OT!, 
Of. ANGELET.] t1. A Fr. gold coin struck by 
Louis XI, bearing the image of St. Michael 
and the dragon; also an Eng. piece coined at 


Paris by Henry VI. 12. A cheese, made in 
Normandy [and stamped with the coin, 
Littré.) =1719. 3. A musical instrument 
1678, 

|| Angelus (m-ndgélds), 1727. [L., ‘Angelus 
domini nuntiavit Marim'.] 1. A devotional 
exercise commemorating the Incarnation, in 
which the Angelic Salutation is thrice re- 
peated, said by Roman Catholics, at morn- 
ing, noon, and sunset, at the sound of a bell. 
2. Short for Angelus-bell 1847. 

2. Softly the A. sounded Lonar, 

Anger (w:ngoj, sb. ME. [-ON. angr 
grief, f. the base *apg- narrow, repr. also by 
ON, ongr, Goth. aggwus, and OE. enge, OS. 
OHG. engi (Du., G. eng) narrow; rel. to L. 
angere (see ANGUISH sb.).) t1. That which 
pains or afflicts, or the feeling which it pro- 
duces; trouble, vexation, sorrow —1475. 2. 
Theactive feeling provoked against theagent; 
passion, rage; wrath, ire ME, 3. Inflamma- 
tory state of any part of the body; physical 
pain. (Still dial.) ME. 

l. Syknesses and angres LANGL. 2. A., which 
is a desire of revenge ; Hatred, which is inveterate 
a. BURTON. A. is the executive power of justice 
MANNING. 3. Where the greatest a. and soreness 
still continued TEMPLE (J.). Hence A'ngerless 
a. A-ngerly adv. (arch.) t painfully ; + furiously; 
= ANGRILY ; also as adj.: angry. 

Anger (m-ngai), v. ME. [-ON, angra 
grieve, vex, f. angr grief; see prec.) t1. TO 
distress, vex, hurt 1440. 2. Hence, to make 
angry, enrage ME. ; intr. (refl. pron. omitted; 
rare ME. +3. To irritate or inflame a sore 
—1760. 

2. You have both pleased and angered me JOHN- 
SON. 3. Itch most hurts when anger'd to a n 
POPE. Hence A:ngered ppl. a. provoked to wratl 
(lit. and fig.) ; inflamed; flushed as with rage. 

tAcngild. [OE., f. Ax- pref. 1 + gildan to 
pay.) In OE. law, compensation for injury. 
(Erron. taken later as ‘single payment’.) 

| Angina (e-ndsinà, sndsoi-nà, f. supposed 
L. angina). 1590. [= L. angina quinsy — GT. 
4yxém strangling, assim. to L. angere (See 
ANGUISH sb.).] Path. 1. Quinsy. 2. (In 
Angina pectoris.) A dangerous disease, 
marked by sudden and severe pain in te 
lower part of the chest, with a feeling of 
suffocation; called also breast-pang, heart 
stroke, and spasm of the chest 1772. Hence 
A'nginous a. (sense 2). b 

Angio-, a comb. form, repr. Gr. dyyeiov & 
vessel Occ. spelt angeio-; but Roman + 5 
Gr. «e. Exc. in endgi,g: (stress on 0), Pro 
nunc. should be sndsaivo, but w-ndgiio 18 
common. i 

ængioca'rpian [Gr. xapzós] Bot. an ange. 
farpous plant; -ca‘rpous a., Bot. having We 
fruit in an envelope not constituting part OF 
the calyx; -graph [Gr. -ypados], a kind O 
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sphygmograph; -graphy  [Gr. -ypaéía] a 
description (a) of vessels, instruments, etc., 
used by any nation, (b) of the blood-vessels; 
-logy (Gr. -Aoyia], the part of anatomy which 
treats of the blood-vessels; -monospe*rmous 
[+ MONOSPERMOUS] a., Bot. bearing solitary 
seeds each in its own pod; -scope [Gr. -oxomos], 
an instrument for examining the capillary vessels 
of animals and plants; -sperm [Gr. -omepuos 
f. eépua], Bot. a plant which has its seeds enclosed 
in a seed-vessel ; opp. to gymnosperms ; -spe*rmal, 

-spe'rmatous, -spe'rmous adjs.; -sporous 
[Gr. ondpos] a., Bot. having spores enclosed in a 
hollow receptacle, as the puff-ball, etc.; -stomous 
[Gr. -oropos, but cf. L. angere for sense] a., Conch. 
having a narrow opening, as some univalve shells ; 
-te'nic [Gr. rev- stem of reiveu] a., Med. tending 
to stretch the blood-vessels : applied to inflamma- 
tory fevers; -tomy (Gr. -rouía], the anatomy of 
the blood-vessels. 

t Amngiport. rare. 1047. [-L. angiportus 
narrow lane, f. angere to compress + portus 
harbour.] A narrow entrance, or opening in 
& wall —1652. 

Angle (w-ng'D, sb.' arch. [OE. angul = 
OS., OHG. angul (G. angel), ON. ongull.) 1. 
A fishing-hook; often also the line and rod. 
t2. fig. A person or thing that catches 
like a hook —1598. 3. [f. the vb.] An act of 
angling 1874. 

1. Giue me mine A., weele to th’ Riuer Ant. & Cl. 
i. V. 10. 2. A woman. .is a very a., hir hert is a 
at Ecclus. 7:26. Comb. a.-worm, a worm for 

ait. 

Angle (æng’l), sb.* ME. [=(0)Fr. angle or 
L. angulus corner, dim. of *angus.] 1. The 
space included between two meeting lines or 
planes; hence in Geom. the degree of inclina- 
tion of two lines to each other. 2, The meet- 
ing-point of two lines not in the same 
direction. Also fig. 1605. 3. A corner, viewed 
(a) as & retreat, (b) as a projection. Also fig. 
ME. 4. An outlying spot, a nook. Also fig. 
(arch.) ME. 5. A sharp projection ; hence, an. 
angular fragment. Also fig. 1684. 6. Astrol. 
Any of the four 'houses', at the cardinal 
points of the compass ME. 

The inclination of two lines in the same plane is 
a plane angle, formed either by straight lines 
(rectilineal), or curved (curvilineal); if on the 
surface of a sphere it is a spherical angle; the space 
included by more than two plane angles meeting 
ata point is a solid angle. From measurement by 
angle in physics, mechanics, etc., come such 
phrases as angle of application, depression, devia- 
tion, elevation, ripe. inclination, position, 
reflection, refraction, repose, rest, traction, vision; 
and To take the angle, 

1. At angles with : so placed as to form an a. with, 
opp. to parallel, On the angle: obliquely. 3. For 
truth will seek no angles 1655. No bonch nor a. 
PuTTENHAM. 4. Whom I left, .Inan odde A. of the 
Isle Temp. 1. ii. 223. 5. The fractured angles of 
upturned ice KANE. 

Comb.: a.-bar, the upright bar at the a. of a 
polygonal window: also = a.-iron; -bead, a 
vertical bead fixed to an exterior a., flush with the 
surface of the plaster; -brace, a piece of timber 
fixed to the adjacent sides of a quadrangular 
framing; -iron, an L-shaped piece of iron, used to 
secure or strengthen framework; -meter, an 
instrument for measuring angles, esp. a CLINO- 
rina -staff = a,-bead; -tie = a.-brace; -wise, 
adv. 

Angle (e-ng'l, sb.* OE. [-L. Anglus, pl. 
Angli, in Tacitus Anglii-Gmo. * Apgli- 
(whence OE. Engle; cf. ENGLISH) the people 
of Angul (mod. Angeln), a district of Schleswig 
so called from its shape, the same word as 
ANGLE sb.] pl. A Low German tribe that 
settled in Britain, formed the kingdoms of 
Northumbria, Mercia, and East Anglia, and 
finally gave their name to the ENGLISH people. 

Angle (w-ng'l), v. 1496. (f. ANGLE sb.'; 
cf. to hook.] 1. To fish with a hook and bait. 
Const. for, tto. Also trans. (rare.) 1866. 2. fig. 
‘To use artful or wily means to catch a person 
or thing; to ‘fish’, Const. for. 1589. t Also 
trans. —1683. 

1. It is but a sory lyfe and an yuell to stande 
anglynge all day to catche a few fysshes 1530. 2. 
Shee. .did a. for mee, madding my eagernesse with 
her restraint All's Well v. iii. 212. Shooes which. . 
angled their Charity, that pass’d along OLDHAM. 

Angle, v.* 1575. [f. ANGLE sb.*] t1. intr. 
To run into a corner. 2. refl. To move in 
angles 1876.. Hence A‘ngled ppl. a. t driven 
into, or stationed in, a corner; placed at 
angles; having an angle or angles; also 
-angled in comb, 
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Angleberry, anle-. 1600. [perh. var. of AN- 
BURY, or ang-berry.] A fleshy excrescence 
resembling a strawberry, found growing on 
the feet of cattle, etc. 

Angler (m-ngloi). 1552. [f. ANGLE v. + 
-ER*.] 1, One who angles (lit. and fig.). 2. 
Zool. A British fish (Lophius piscatorius 
Linn.) so named from its preying on small 
fish, which it attracts by moving certain 
wormlike filaments attached to the head and 
mouth. Called also Sea Devil, Frog or Toad 
Fish, and Fishing Frog. 1766. 

Anglesite (w-ngliseit) 1837. [f. Anglesea 
(where first found) + -1rz* 2b.] Min. The 
native sulphate of lead, lead vitriol. 

Anglian (m-pgliàn) a. and sb. 1726. [f. 
L. Angli (see ANGLE sb.*)---AN.] Of or per- 
taining to the Angles. East Anglian, of East 
Anglia or the East Angles. var. A'nglic a. 

Anglican (w-gglikán), a. and sb. 1635, 
[- med.L. Anglicanus (Anglicana Ecclesia, 
Magna Carta), f. Anglicus, f. Anglus ANGLE 
85.5; see -I0, -AN.] 1. Of or belonging to the 
Church of England (esp. as reformed) and 
churches in communion therewith, and so 
dependent upon the see of Canterbury. 2. 
English. rare. 1860. B. sb. An adherent of 
the Anglican Communion 1797. 

1. A. orders GLADSTONE, doctrine and discipline 
MACAULAY. A. chant:a harmonized melody of 
two strains (consisting each of a reciting note 
and a cadence) to which the psalms and the 
canticles are commonly sung in the Anglican 
Communion. B. Whether Catholicks, Anglicans, 
or Calvinists BURKE. Hence A‘nglicanism, 

Anglicism (-nglisiz’m). 1642. [f. L. 
Anglicus; see prec., -IsM. Hence Fr. angli- 
cisme.] 1. Anglicized language; hence, an 
idiom specially English. t2. An English 
fashion 1787. 3. English political principles 
or methods 1873. 

1. Dr. B. has abundance of pure Anglicisms in his 
Latin BENTLEY. 

Anflicize (m-nglisoiz), v. 1748. [f. as prec. 

c--IZE.] To make English in form or charac- 
ter; to English. Also infr. (rare). Hence 
A:ngliciza‘tion, the making English. 

Anglify (w-nglifoi, v. 1751. [f. L. Angli 
(see ANGLE sb.*) + -FY.] = prec. (Rather out 
of use.) Hence A-nglifica‘tion. 

Angling (e-nglin), vbl. sb. 1496. [f. ANGLE 
v.' +-ING!.] The action or art of fishing with 
&rod. Also fig. 1674. 

Uncertain anglings for distinction CARLYLE. 

Acnglish, a. rare. [f. ANGLE sb. + -ISH'.] 
Anglian. CARLYLE. 

Anglo- (æ-nglo), comb. form of L. Anglus 
English. For history see ANGLO-SAXON. 1. 
a. English, of England : as in ANGLO-CATHO- 
110, -SAXON; A.-Danish, pertaining to the 
Danes in England; -French, the French 
retained and separately developed in Eng- 
land; -Latin, Anglicized Latin; a.-Judaic, 
"Jewish, -Norman. b. Of English race, origin, 
descent, as Anglo-American, etc. 2. English 
and; English in connection with; as Anglo- 
Russian, etc. 

Anflo-Cartholic. 1841. [ANGLO-.] A. adj. 
Catholic of the Anglican communion. B. sb. 
1. Hist. An Englishman who, without wishing 
to sever the English from the Catholic 
Church, was in favour of its national inde- 
pendance 1858. 2. Modern. A member of the 
Church of England who maintains its 
‘catholic’ character 1849. Hence Anglo- 
Catholicism, Catholicism of the Anglican 


type. 

Anglo-Indian (e:nglo,i-ndian), a. and sb. 
1861. [ANGLO- 1b.] (A person) of British 
birth, now or formerly resident in India ; also, 
of mixed European and Indian parentage, 
Eurasian. 


A'nfloman, -e. rare. 1860. [—Fr. anglo- 


mane, f. anglomanie ANGLOMANIA.] Anglo- 
maniac. n 
Anglomania (æņglo;mē'-niă). Occas. an- 


glomany. 1787. [f. ANGLO- + -MANIA, after 
Fr. anglomanie.] A mania for what is 
English. Hence Angloma-niac sb. (rare) a 
rabid partisan of what is English. 
Anglophobe (»-nglófó»b). 1866. [- Fr.; see 
ANGLO-, -PHOBE.] One afflicted with ANGIO- 
PHOBIA. 

An$lopho:bia. 1816. [f. ANGLO- +-PHOBIA.] 
Intense fear or hatred of England. Anglo- 
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pho:bic a. (rare). Anglopho:bist (rare) = 
ANGLOPHOBE. 

Anglo-Saxon (w:nglo,se-kson), sb. and a. 
[-mod.L. Anglo-Sazones pl, for med‘. 
Angli Saxones (Paulus Diaconus, vim), 
designation of Continental origin for the 
"English Saxons’; after OE. Angulseaze, 
-searan, in hybrid form <Angulsaxones.} 
1. English Saxon, Saxon of England; opp. 
orig. to the *Old Saxons' of the continent. 
Hence, opp. also to the Angles. A. sb. (the 
only contemporary use) OE. B. adj. In 
O.E.D. and in this Dictionary, the language 
of England bef. 1100 is called OK. ; Anglo- 
Saxon when used — the Saxon (as opp. to the 
Anglian) dialects of OE. 2. Extended to the 
entire Old English people and language before 
the Norman Conquest. (This use dates from. 
Camden. Subseq. the word was explained as 
= Angle + Saxon, a union of Angle and 
Saxon, whence ANGIO- 2, q.v.) A. sb. 1610. 
B. adj. (absol. The Old English language.) 
1010. 3. Used rhet. for English in its ethno- 
logical sense. A. sb. 1853. B. adj. 1840. 
Hence Anglo-Sa-xondom, the Anglo-Saxon 
domain; the  Anglo-Saxons collectively ; 
rhet. for Great Britain and the United States. 
Anfglo-Sa:xonism, a. anything peculiar 
to the Anglo-Saxon race; esp. a word, 
phrase, or habit of speech belonging to the 
Old English; b. the sentiment of being 
Anglo-Saxon (sense 3) ethnologically; a 
belief in the Anglo-Saxon race, 

Angola (iepgó"lü). 1827. A corruption of 
ANGORA ; the fabric made of Angora wool. 

Angor (m-ngói. ME. [-OFr. angor 
t-L. angor strangling, vexation, f. angere 
Squeeze, strangle; see -OR 1, -OUR.] fli. 
Anguish —1711. 2. spec. A feeling of anxiety 
and constriction in the precordial region ; cf. 
angina 1666. 

Angora (&pgó*-rü). 1819. [Modern form of 
ancient Ayxvpa Ancyra.] 1. A town in Asia 
Minor, giving its name to a goat, and to its 
silk-like wool; also to a cat, etc. 2. The 
fabric ANGOLA 1867. 

Angostura ; see ANGUSTURA. 

Angry (w-ngri), a. ME. [f. ANGER sb.+ 
-Y'; cf. hungry. Compar, -ier, -iest.] +1. Full 
of trouble actively, troublesome ~-1667; 
affected by trouble, vexed —1485. 2. Feeling 
or showing resentment against the agent or 
cause of trouble; enraged, wrathful. Const. 
at, about the occasion; al, with the person. 
ME. 3. Moved or excited by anger 1509. 4. 
Looking or acting as if in anger ME.; red 
(rare) 1632. 5. Habitually under the influence 
of anger, choleric, passionate (arch.) ME. 6. 
Inflamed, smarting 1579. 7. Sharp, keen 
(rare) ME. 

2. A. letters to his angrier mistress 1864. A. 
with you Hen. V, tv. i. 217, at him Timon mi. lii. 
13. 3. The a. trade of war COTTON. 4. Now.. 
Doth. .warre bristle his a. crest SHAKS. John IV. 
iii, 149. An angrie countenance Prov, 26:23. A. 
masses of cloud TYNDALL. Sweet rose, whose hue 
angrie and brave [etc.] G. HERBERT. 5. Honour, 
this busie, a. thing ROWE. 7. I never ate with 
angrier appetite TENNYSON. Hence Acngrily 

v. A'ngriness. 

ngstróm (unit) 1897. [The name of 
A. J. Angstrém (1814-1874), a Swedish physi- 
cist.] A hundred-millionth of a centimetre, 
used in expressing short wave-lengths 
(abbrev. A.U., A.U.). 

Anguiform (dngwifüim), a. 1800. [f. L. 
anguis snake + FORM; cf. Fr. anguiforme.} 
Snake-shaped. 

tAnguille, anguelle. 1500. [- Fr. anguille 
eel :- L. anguilla, dim. of anguis snake.] ‘A 
sort of small worms cast up by sick hawks.’ 
Hence Angui-lliform a. eel-shaped. 
Anguillule (&ngwiliv. 1860. [f. L. 
anguilla eel + -ULE; cf. Fr. anguillule.] A 
small eel-shaped creature; esp. one of the 
Anguillulide or eels found in sour paste or 
vinegar. 

Anguine (s-ngwin), a. 1657. [- L. anguin- 
us, f, anguis snake; see -INE.] Of or resemb- 
ling à snake or serpent. 

Anguineous (&ngwi-nies), a. rare. 1656. 
[f. as prec. + -0U8; see -EOUS.] Snake-like; as 
in Newton's Anguineous Hyperbola. 

Anguish (w-ngwif), sb. ME. [- OFr. anguisse 
(mod. angoisse) :- L. angustia straitness, pl. 
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straits, distress, f. angustus narrow, tight, f. 

*apgh- in angere squeeze, strangle; see -ISH*. 
Cf. ANGER sb., ANGINA, ANGOR.] Formerly 
with pl. Excruciating or oppressive bodily 
or mental suffering ; pain, or grief. 

Anguysshes as of the child berere WYcurr Jer. 
4:31. One pine is lesned by anothers a. Rom. & 
Jul. 1. ii. 47. I wil speake in the a. of my spirit 
Job 7:11. 

Anguish (»-ngwif) v. ME. [- OFr. anguis- 
sier (mod. angoisser) — eccl.L. angustiare to 
distress; see preo.] To distress with severe 
pain or grief, excruciate. Also intr. (refl. 
pron. omitted). Hence A'nguished ppl. a. 
sorely distressed ; expressing pain. 

A'nguishous, a. Obs. or dial. ME. [- 
OFr. anguissus, angoissos (mod. angoisseux) 
t-med.L. angustiosus; see ANGUISH sb., 
-0U8.] Tormenting —1554; distressed -ME.; 
anxious —1508. 

Angular (engiülü:, a. 1597. [-L. angu- 
laris. f. angulus ANGLE sb.*; see -AR'. Of. Fr. 
angulaire.] 1. Having an angle or angles, 
Sharp-cornered 1598. 2. Constituting, placed 
in or at, an angle 1597; measured by angle 
1074. 3. Having the joints and bones promi- 
nent. Of action: Jerky, abrupt, awkward. 
1850. 4. Stiff and formal; unaccommo- 
dating; cantankerous 1840. 

1. A. handwriting 1863. 2. An a. aperture of 60° 
1867. 3. The a. female in black bombazine O. W. 
HOLMES. UE and a deal of a. politeness 
HAWTHORNE. Hence A'ngularly adv. in or with 
angles; at (acute) angles; in an a. manner; see 
ANGULAR 3, 

Angularity (engiule-riti). 1042. |f. prec. 
+-ITY.] 1. The quality or state of being 
ANGULAR. concr. in pl. Angular outlines, 
Sharp corners 1853. 2. Want of rounded 
outline. Of manner: Crankiness. 1848. 

Angulate (e-ngiwlét), a. 1794. [-L. 
angulatus, f. angulus ANGLE sb.' + -atus 
-ATE*.] Formed with corners; angled. Hence 
Acngulate v. to make cornered. A-ngulately 
adv. with angles or corners. Angula‘tion, 
a making angulate; angular formation or 
Position. 

Angulato- (se:ngizile‘to), comb. f. L. angu- 
latus used advb. Angulately. 

Angulo- (w:ngittlo), comb. f. L. angulus 
(see ANGLE sb.*) used advb., as in a.-dentale, 
angularly toothed. 

Angulo'meter. rare. 1859. [f. prec. + 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring ex- 
ternal angles. 

A:ngulo'se, a. rare. [See ANGULOUS a., -0Sk!.] 
= ANGULOUS. 

Anguloso- (sengiuld":so), comb. f. L. an- 
gulosus, used advb., as in a.-gibbous, gibbous 
with the curved sides almost forming angles. 

Angulous (e-ngiwlos), a. t Obs. 1656. [- 
Fr. anguleux or L. angulosus; see ANGLE sb.*, 
-0US.] Having angles or corners; angular. 

|| Anguria (»npgiü*riá). 1611. [mod.L. - 
Gr. dyyovpiov water-melon. See -1A?.] Bol. 
A plant of the gourd family ; also its fruit. 

t Angurst, a. 1599. [-Fr. t anguste or L. 
angustus narrow, f. angere squeeze tight.] 
Strait, compressed —1661. 

Anfgu'state, a. 1847. [—angustat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. angustare make narrow, f. 
angustus; see prec., -ATE'.] Narrowed, as 
leaves at the base. Hence Anfusta-tion, 
contraction. 

Angusti- (eng»:sti), comb. f. L. angustus 
narrow; as in angustifoliate, -ous narrow- 
leaved; angustirostrate, with narrow beak. 


ti Angu'stia. rare. [L. = ‘narrowness’; 
in eccl L. *anguish'.] Straits. Sm T. 
BROWNE. 


Angustu-ra, or Angostura. 1791. A town 
on the Orinoco, now Ciudad Bolivar. It 
gives its name to a bark, the produce of 
Galipea or Cusparia febrifuga, a tebrifuge and 
tonic. 

t Anha‘ng, v. ME. only. [app. var. of 
ahang (OE. ahón), through confusion of AN- 
pref. 1 and A- pref. 1.] To hang. trans. and 
intr. 

Anharmonic (e:nhaxmo:nik) a. 1863. [- 
Fr. anharmonique, f. Gr. dv- AN- pref. 10 
+ harmonique HARMONIC.] Math. Not har- 
monic. Applied to the section of a line by 
four points A, B, C, D, when their mutual 
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distances are such that ER is unequal to 


a: the ratio between these two quotients is 


called the anharmonic ratio of AC. 

Anhelation (enhilé'-fon). arch. 1623. [- Fr. 
anhélation or L. anhelatio panting, f. anhelare ; 
see next, -ATION.] 1. A difficulty with breath- 
ing, panting; asthma. 2. fig. Panting, 
aspiration (after) 1631. 

fAnhele, v. ME. [-OFr. aneler (mod. 
anhéler);—-L. anhelare pant, breathe with 
difficulty.] 1. ?To blow, puff. ME. only. 2. 
Sig. To pant for, aspire (o —1536. 

t Anhe'lous, a. 1661. [f. L. anhelus panting 
+ -0US; see prec.] Short of breath, panting 
—1684. 

Anhidrotic (znhidro-tik), a. 1880. [f. AN- 
pref. 10 + HipROTIC.] Med. Tending to check 
perspiration. As sb. [sc. medicine. ] 

Anhistous (enhi-stes), a. 1880. [f. Gr. dv- 
AN- pref. 10 + loróv web, tissue + -0U8; cf. Fr. 
anhiste.| Biol. Of tissue: Without recogniz- 
able structure. 

Anhungered (&nho-ngoid), ppl. a. arch. 
ME. [alt. of AHUNGERED by substitution of 
AN- pref. 5 for A- pref. 3.] 1. Overcome with 
hunger, hungry. 2. fig. Eagerly desirous 
1848. 

fAn-hu'néry, a. rare. 1607. [var. of a- 
hungry; see prec., AHUNGERED.] Hungry 
—1681. 

Anhydride (enhoi-droid). 1863. [f. Gr. 
dvvópos waterless (f. dv- AN- 10 + ddwp, jóp- 
water) + -IDE.] Chem. A compound formed 
by the union of oxygen with another element, 
without hydrogen, but which, on exposure to 
water, absorbs hydrogen and becomes an 
acid. Also called anhydrous acids, because 
produced by expelling the water from oxy- 
acids. 

Anhydrite (enhoi-droit). 1831. [f. as prec. 
+ -ITE' 2b.] Min. Anhydrous gypsum or 
sulphate of lime. 

Anhydro- (enhoi:dro), combining form of 
next, as in anhydro-borate, ete. 

Anhydrous (wnhoi-dros) a. 1819. [f. as 
ANHYDRIDE ---0U8.] 1. Chem. Having no 
water in its composition: said of salts, 
crystals, destitute of water of crystallization, 
etc. 2. transf. Sapless, dried up 1872. var. 
Anhy:'dric. 

|| A"nicut, ann-. 1784. [Anglo-Ind. - Tamil 
anai-kaffu dam-building.] The dam con- 
structed across a river to fill, and regulate the 
supply of, the irrigating channels. 

Anidioma‘tic, -al, a. rare. Landor's sub- 
stitutes for unidiomatic, -al. 

tAnientise, -ish, v. ME. ([-anientiss-, 
lengthened stem of OFr. aniantir, -er, (mod. 
anéantir), annihilate, f. à to + neient, nient 
(mod. néant) nothing, :- Gallo- Rom. ne gente 
(gens, gent- crowd, people).] 1. To bring to 
naught, annul, destroy —1483. 2. To bring 
low, reduce —1530. var. Anie'nte. Hence 
t Anientisement, annihilation. 


Anigh (anoei). 1773. [f. NiGH adv., after 
ANEAR.] adv. Nigh 1868. prep. Near to 
1773. 


Anight (ünort), adv. arch. [ME. a miht, 
OE. on nih, i.e. ON prep., NIGHT sb.; see A 
prep.' 8.] By night, at night. 

They mete neuer but a nyght ME. 

Anights (ünoi-ts), adv. arch. 1440. [Fusion 
of on niht, and nihtes advb. gen.] = prec., 
though -s is occas. taken as pl. 

Such [men] as sleepe a-nights Jul. C. I. ii. 193. 

Anil (w-nil. 1581. [-Fr. or Pg. anil- 
Arab. an-nil, i.e. al AL--- Arab. and Pers. 
nil-Skr. nili indigo, f. nila dark blue.) 1. 
The Indigo shrub 1712. 2. The indigo dye 
1581. 3. Formative of names of aniline 
compounds and derivatives; as anilamic 
= PHENYLamic, chloranil C,Cl,0,. 

Anile (w-noil), a. 1652. [- L. anilis, f. anus 
old woman; see -ILE.] Of or like an old 
woman; weak-minded. 

Anilic (&nilik), a. 1863. [f. ANIL +-10.] 1. 
Of or pertaining to anil; as in Anilic (or Indi- 
gotic) Acid 1868. 2. -anilic in comb. = of 
aniline. 

Anilide (æ-niləid). 1863. [f. ANIL + -IDE, = 
Aniline am)ide.] Chem. A species of alkala- 
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mide related to aniline as amides to. 
hence called phenylamide. 

Aniline (e-niloin). 1850. [- G. anilin (C. 
Fritzsche, 1841); see ANIL, -INE*.] Chem, 
chemical base yielding many beautiful d 
obtained orig. by distilling indigo b 
caustic potash, now from coal-tar, ete. Tt isa 
colourless, oily, aromatic, volatile liqui 
C,H,(NH,) which may be viewed as 
monia in which one hydrogen atom ig 1 
placed by the compound radical ph 
C,H;, hence also called Phenylamine. 
att 864. 1 
Anility (üniliti. 1623. [-L. anilitas, | 
anus old woman ; see -ITY.] The state of bi 
&n old woman; dotage. In fig. use stro) 
than senility. 

t A:nimadve'-rsal. 
reversal.) The faculty of perceiving; 
sciousness. Hy. MORE. 

Animadversion (mw:nimüdvo'afon). 1500, 
[- Fr. animadversion or L. animadversio; see 
ANIMADVERT v.] t1. The action or the faculi 
of noticing —1795 ; (with pl.) notice, monition, 
warning —1712. 2. The action of k 
judicial cognizance of offences, and of infli 
ing punishment; concr. with pl. a p 
visitation (arch.) 1646. 3. The utterance of 

ism or reproof; concr. a criticism, esp. 
one implying censure 1599. g 

2. A power whose lightest measure of a, would 
banishment ALISON. 3. [A temper] of a, and cavil 
M. PATTISON. 3. Some sharp animadyersions 
HALLAM, 

tAmimadve'rsive, a. 1642, [See next, 
-IvE,] Percipient —1685. "i 

Animadvert («mimadvo-at), v. 1697. 
[-L. animadvertere, i.e. animum 
turn the mind to, f. ad AD- + vertere, vers- 
turn.] t1, trans. To turn the mind to, observe. 
—1679. 2. intr. To take note, remark, bethink 
oneself. Const. simply, or with that (arch.). 
1642. 3. intr. To take judicial cognizance of; 
hence, to proceed by way of punishment or 
censure (arch.) 1671. 4. To comment critically 
(on) 1665. 

3. The law will a, hereon as an injury BLACK 
STONE. 4. To a. on defects HALLAM, Hence 


[f. ANIMADVERT, 


A:nimadverrter, also -ve'rsor, one who anim- 


adverts (arch.). 

Animal (æ'nimăl). 1541. [As adj., — (O)BY. 
animal or L. animalis, in med.L. bestial, | 
anima vital breath, seo -AL'; as sb. ult. = L. 
animal, for animale, subst. use of n. adj.) - 

A. sb. 1. A living being, endowed with 
sensation and voluntary motion, but in the 
lowest forms distinguishable from vegetable 
forms only by evident relationship to other 
animal forms 1602. 2. One of the lower 
animals; a brute or beast, as distinguished 
from man. (Often limited pop. to quad: 
rupeds, and fam. to those used by man.) 
1000. 3. A human being in whom the 
nature has the ascendancy. Cf. creature. 
1588. 4, slang var. for ‘hog’ in ‘go the whole 
hog’ 1838. +5. elipt. in pl. Animal spirits 
—1647. " 

1. What a piece of work is a man l. .the Parragon 
of Animals Haml. 11. ii. 20. When an organism Fe 
ceives nutritive matter by a mouth. .it is ci 
ana. OWEN. 2. He. feasts the a. he dooms hisi 
feast Pore. We fastened our animals to trees 
round the camp-fire 1888. 3. He is onely an a 
onely sensible in the duller parts L.L.L. IV. ii. 27, 

B. adj. [See above. Like L. animalis, 
treated in med. Eng. occas. as a deriv. of 
anima, occas. of animus, but in mod. use 
connected with the sb. animal only.) t1 
Connected with sensation, innervation, An 
will; opp. to vital and natural. Occas «> 
psychical. See ANIMAL SPIRITS. —1668. 2. 
Of or pertaining to the functions of animals; 
opp. to intellectual and spiritual 1651, d 
Carnal; opp. to moral, spiritual 1633, 4. = 
sb. used atti opp. to vegetable 1646. 

1. Motions proceeding from sense.. called a 
motions HOBBES. 2. The A. @conomy 1718. The 
mere a. courage of the soldier FREEMAN. 3. The a. 
nature. „the a. appetites FROUDE. 

Comb. and phrases : a. charcoal, that formed. i 
charring a. substance; a. electricity, thal 
developed in certain animals, as the torpedo ai 
electric eel; a. food; a. fiower, one of the 
actinozoa, as the sea-anemone; a. heat, the con” 
stant temperature maintained within the bodies 
of living animals; a. kingdom, the whole species 
of animals viewed scientifically, as one of 


ANIMALCULA 


three great divisions of natural objects; a. 
magnetism = MESMERISM; a. myth, one 
founded upon the habits of animals; a. painter, 
painting, pi » plant, a zoophyte or polype, 


malic a.rare. t A*nimalish a, ofthe 
nature of an à, CUDWORTH, 

Animalcula, sb. pl. ; see ANIMALCULE. 

Animalcular (wnimmelkiülài) a. rare. 
1763. [f. as next + -AR'.] Of or pertaining to 
animalcules 1705, or tanimaleulism —1807. 
var. Anima‘iculine, 

Animalcule (cenime:Ikidl), 1509. [7 mod.L. 
animaleulum (whence also Fr. animalcule), 
dim, of animal; see ANIMAL sb., -CULE.] ti. 
A small or tiny animal, as a mouse, or any 
invertebrate -1831. 2, A microscopic animal ; 
esp. of the Rotifera and Infusoria 1677. 

A. The basest of created animaleules, the Spider 
CARLYLE. 

Animalculism (enime-lkitiliz’m). — 1874. 
[f. as prec. -- -I8M.] Phys. or Path. The theory 
that animalcules are (1) the germs of life, and 
(2) the cause of diseases, and thus explain 
phenomena. Hence Anima-lculist, an ad- 
herent of A.; one who makes a study of 
animalcules, 

t Animali'lio, (f. ANIMAL, w. dim. ending 
as in It. -iglio, Sp. -illo (-il*0).] A tiny animal. 
HOWELL. 

Animalism (:w:nimáliz'm). 1831. (f. ANIMAL 
--I8M.] 1. Animal activity; sensuality. 
2. The doctrine which views men as mere 
animals 1857. 3. A merely sensual being 
(rare) 1808. 

1. Healthy a. KINGSLEY. A face..without a 
vestige of a. 1808. 3. Girls, Hetairai,. . Hired 
animalisms TENNYSON. 

Animalist (re-nimálist). 1837, [f. as prec, + 
-I8T.] 1, One who takes the ‘animal’ side of 
a discussion. 2, An adherent of ANIMALISM 2; 
a sensualist 1851. 3. = ANIMALCULIST 1874. 

Animality (cnimeeliti). 1015.  [—-Fr. 
animalité ; see ANIMAL, -ITY.] 1. The sum of 
ihe animal qualities and functions; vital 
power. 2. The merely animal nature, as opp. 
to the moral and spiritual; animalhood 1646, 
3. Animal nature, life; opp. to vegetable or 
inorganic matter 1647. 4. The*animal series 
1770. 

2. Ignorance and a. 1808. A. and primitive bar- 
barism 1878. 

Animalize (wnimáloiz), v. 1741.  [f. 
ANIMAL + -IZB, partly through Fr. animaliser. | 
t1. To represent in animal form, 2. To con- 
vert into animal substance 1770, 3. To reduce 
to animal nature; to sensualize 1806, 

3. Has sensualized and animalized its character 
ARNOLD. Hence Atnimalizartion, the act of 
animalizing (senses 2, 8); | distribution of animal 
existence, animal population. [Fr.] 

Animally (e-nimali), adv. 1000. [f. as 
prec, ---LY*.] ti. Psychically, in respect of 
the anima, animal soul 1678. 2. Physically, 
opp. to intellectually 1860. 

Animal spirits (formerly, spirit). (See 
ANIMAL adj. 1.) tl. orig. The supposed 
‘spirit’ or principle of sensation and volun- 
tary motion; answering to nerve fluid, nerve 
force, nervous action —1777. t2. Nerve, 
animal courage —1719. 3. coll. pl. Nervous 
vivacity, healthy animalism 1739. 

3. She had high animal spirits JANE AUSTEN. 

tA'nimant, a. rare. 1077. [-animant-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. animare quicken; see 
ANIMATE ppl. a. and sb., -ANT.] Having life; 
animated 1678, As sb. [sc. creature.) 1077. 

t Anima'stic, a, 1051. [-med.L. animas- 
ticus pertaining to the soul, f. L. anima 
breath, life. For the (hybrid) suffix, cf. 
ONoMAsTIC a.) Spiritual, opp. to material; 
occ, = ANIMATE —1855. f As sb. Psychology. 
Stn W, HAMILTON. 

Animate (w:nimet), ppl. a. and sb. 1546, 
[-animat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. animare 
quicken, f. anima air, breath, life, soul; see 
ATE.) A. pple. and adj. t 1. pple. Animated, 
inspired —1640. 2. adj. Endowed with life 
bp 3. Lively 1801. 4. Pertaining to animals 

828. 

2. Phylosophers. .have affirmed the. .loadstone 

bea. 1605. 

B. t sb. A living thing -1669. 

Animate (m-nime't), v. 1538. [f. as prec.; 
See -ATE*.] 1. To give life to, quicken, vivify 
1542. 2. To give the appearance of life to 
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(arch.) 1012. 3. To impart vividness or 
interest to, enliven 1670. 4. To fill with 
boldness, inspirit 1538; ft intr. to become 
animated -1782, 5. To inspire, incite 1583. 
6. To actuate, or put in motion 1646. 

2. try..which..animates matter JOHNSON. 
3. To a. a play FLECKNOE, the song POPE, 4. The 
shouting animates their hearts DRYDEN, 5. 
Animated by religious zeal MARLOWE. 6. Motion 
.-Which animates the bullet TYNDALL. Hence 
A-nimatingly adv. A'nimative a. having the 
faculty of animating. A*nimator, -er, he who or 
that which animates. 

Animated (w-nime'téd), ppl. a. 1532. [f. 
prec. ;-ED'.] 1. Endowed with life 1534; fig. 
appearing alive 1711. 2. Full of activity; 
spirited; vivacious 1585. 3. Inspired, actu- 
ated, encouraged 1532. t4. Pertaining to 
animated beings 1753. 

1. Animated Nature: that portion which is alive ; 
the animal world. Heroes in a. marble frown 
Pork. 2. The discussion was a. PRESCOTT. 3. Our 
newly a. common enemies MILT. 4. A. pathology 
E. CHAMBERS. Hence A*nimatedly adv. 

Animation  (wnimé'fon) 1597. [-L. 
animatio, f. as prec. ; see -I0N.] 1. The action 
of animating (see ANIMATE v.); quickening. 
2. The state of being alive, animateness (arch.) 
1015. 3. Vivacity, sprightliness 1790. +4. 
Inspiration -1664 ; esp. encouragement ~1680. 

1. The fourth act that goeth to make man, is 
called A. HOWELL. 2. Suspended a. 1837, 3, 
Johnson..talked with great a. BOSWELL. 4. A 
great a. of my, endeavours 1616. 

|| Animé (anime, w-nimi), sb. 1577. [Fr., 
perh. = ‘alive’ with insects; or a native 
name.] A name for resins, esp. that obtained 
from à West Indian tree (Hymenwa Cour- 
baril). 

| Animé (anime), a. 1731. [Fr., = ani- 
mated, excited, aroused.] Her. In action and 
showing a desire to fight; having the eyes, 
etc. of a different tincture from the animal 
itself. 

Animine (æ-niməin). 1863, [f. ANIM(AL 
^-INEM] Chem. An organic base obtained 
from bone-oil, etc. 

Animism (m:nimiz'm). 1832. (f. L. anima 
*-ISM.] 1. The doctrine of the anima mundi 
(Stahl 1720); the doctrine that the phenomena. 
of animal life are produced by an immaterial 
anima, or soul, distinct from matter. 2. The 
attribution of a living soul to inanimate 
objects and natural phenomena 1866, 3. By 
extension: Spiritualism; the belief in the 
existence of soul or spirit apart from matter 


1880, 

2. Polythelsm. .takes very largely the form of a. 
1877, Hence Animist, an adherent of a. Anl- 
mi'stic a, of or belonging to a. or animista. 

Animosity (enimg-stti), ME. (-(0)Fr. 
animosité or late L. animositas, f. animosus 
spirited, f. animus spirit, mind; see -OsITY.] 
t1. Spiritedness, courage -1670. 2. Excite- 
ment of feeling against any one; active 
enmity 1605, 

1. Confirming his wavering hand unto the a. of 
that attempt SIR T, BROWNE. 2. The more 
affinity there is between theological parties, the 
greater commonly is their a. HUME. 

t A'nimous, a, rare, 1620. [= Fr. animeuz, 
~ late L, animosus; see prec., 008.) Spirited ; 
also, hot-tempered, 

Animus (wnimós) No pl 1831. (+L. 
animus spirit, mind.) Actuating feeling, bina, 
animating (usu. hostile) temper; hence, 
animosity. 

Anion (nion). 1834. [= Gr. dwóv n. pres, 
pple. of duwa go up.) Electr. Faraday's 
term for an ion carrying a negative charge 
of electricity by virtue of which it is 
attracted, on electrolysis, to the anode. Cf. 
CATION. 

Anis-, Chem. comb. form of L. anisum 
anise, forming names of compounds derived 
from oil of anise, as A*nisal, short for anisic 
aldehyde, etc. 

Anisanthous (w:noiss-npos), a. 1880. [fe 
Gr. 4vocos unequal + dv6os flower + -008.] Bot. 
Having perianths of different form. 

Anisated (m-nise'téd), ppl. a. 1880. [f 
ANISE + -ATE! + -ED', perh. after Fr. anísé.] 
Mixed or flavoured with aniseed. 

Anise (mnis. ME. [-(O)Fr. amís:-L. 
anisum—Gr. dow, Cf. ANET.) 1. An 
umbelliferous plant (Pimpinella anisum), a 
native of the Levant, anciently confused 


ANNAL 


with the Dill (Anethum graveolens), prob. the 
anise of the Bible of 1611. 2. fig. See Matt, 
23:23. 1741. 

Aniseed (w-nisid). (ME. annes, aneys aede, ] 
1. The seed of the anise. Also attrib. 1698, 
2.  ANISETTE (rare) 1750. Jg 

|| Anisette (anize-t). 1837. [Fr., in full ani- 

Bordeaux, f, anis ANISE + -elte -ETTY.] 
A liqueur flavoured with aniseed. 

Anisic (wni-zik), a. 1863. [f. ANISE + -10.] 
Of or derived from anise, as in a. series, 
acid, ete. 

Aniso-, comb. form of Gr. dwcos unequal, 
a formative esp. of negatives of corresponding 
terms in I80-. 

ainiso-bryous [Gr. pia] a., Hol. = aniso- 
dynamous; -dacty'lic [Gr. ddxrvdos| a., Zool. 
unequal-toed (said of those insessorial birds called 
An les); -dy:namous [Gr, óóvajus] a., 
Bot. growing more strongly on one side of the axis 
than on the other; -gynous (Gr, yw] a., Bot. 
having the carpels not equal in number to the 
sepals; -me'ric [Gr. pos] a., Chem. not com- 
posed of the same proportions of the same ele- 
ments; -merous a., not having equal, or the 
same number of, parts, unsymmetrical; esp. in 
Bot. having unequal numbers of parts in different 
whorls; -me'tric [Gr. yérpov] a., of unequal 
measurement, consisting of in Jr or non- 


symmetrical parts; -metro'pla [Gr. pérpov + 
dx, Gna), Path, inequality in the refractive power 
of the two eyes; -metropic a. ; gestans [Gr. 
aéradov) a., Bot. with unequal pet ;-phy'llous 
Gr. diÀMov] a., Bot. with unequal leaves ; -pterous 
Gr. mreoóv], a., having unequal wings; esp. in 

jot. of fruit, Howers, etc.; -ste'monous |Gr. 
oríucow] a., Hot. having the stamens unequal in 


number to the petals or sej Gr, 
se 4., pal (cr. 
eróua] a., Bot. havi ina 


Possessing 
the power both of right- and left-handed 
polarization ; ieolotropic. 

Anker (nko); also ankor, anchor. 1673. 
[-LG., Du. (whence G.) anker -med,L, 
anceria, ancheria of unkn. origin.] 1. A liquid 
measure used in various parts. That of 
Rotterdam, once used in England, holds 10 
old wine or 84 imperial gallons. 2. A cask or 
keg of the above capacity 1750. 

Ankerite (we-nkoroit). 1843. [f. Prof. Anker 
of Styria + -ITE* 2b.] Min. A mineral closely 
Allied to Dolomite, with the magnesia largely 
replaced by iron, with or without magnesia, 

Ankle, ancle (wnk'l. ME. [- ON. *ankul- 
(OSw. ankol, Olcel. ökkla), corresp. to OF ris. 


ankel, MLG. enkel, MDu. ankel, OHG. 
anchal, enchil (G. enkel); f. *apk-:-IK. 
*apg-, as in L. angulus ANGLE sb.'. Super- 


seded OK. ancléow, ME, anclow, anclee.) The 
Joint which connects the foot with the leg; 
the slender part between this and the calf. 

His stockings. .downe giued to his Anckle Haml. 
1. i 80. Hence A*nkled ppl, a, furnished with 
ankles (rare), 

Anklet (wnklét). 1832. [f. prec, + -LET, 
after bracelet.) An ornament or fetter for the 
ankle. 

Ankylose, 
-08I8. 

Anlace (æœnläs, -0s). arch. (ME. aunlaz, 
anla(a)s, of unkn. origin.) A short two- 
edged knife or dagger, broad at the hilt, 
and tapering to a point, formerly worn 
at the girdle. (Obs, bef. 1500. Used loosely 
by mod. poeta.) 

fA'nlet. 1557. [~OFr, anelet, dim. of anel 
i-L. anellus, dim. of anulus; of, ANNULET.] 
A small ring —1660. 

Anna (nd), 1727. [- Hind. dnd (Panjabi 
4nnd)] An East Indian money of account; 
the 16th part of a rupee. 

‘{ In Anglo-Indian speech *a 6-anna share’ = fy, 
'4 annas of dark blood’ = a quadroon, ete. 

Annabergite (rnüboagoit) 1852.  [f. 
Annaberg, in Saxony; see ITE! 2b.) Min. A 
hydrous arsenate of nickel, apple-green in 
colour, occurring in capillary crystals, or as 
an earthy mass. 

A'nnal, sb. sing. form of ANNALS. Hence 
tA'nnal v. to compose annals, chronicle 
(rare) A‘nnalism, annal-writing (rare). 
A'nnalist, a writer of annals; also ellipt. 


-OSiS, vars, of ANCHYLOSE, 


ANNALS 


and transf. A-nnalistic a. of or proper to 
the annalist or annals. f Axnnalize v. to 
chronicle. 

Annals (æ-nălz), sb. pl. 1536. [— Fr. annales 
or L. annales masc. pl. (sc. libri books) of 
annalis yearly, f. annus year; see -AL.] 1. A 
narrative of events written year by year 
1563; sing. the record of a single year, or a 
single item, in a chronicle 1699; also attrib. 
2. Historical records generally 1581. 3. 
Masses said for the space of a year 1530. 

1. Annals..contain the mere jottings down of 
unconnected events STUBBS. The annal of that 
year BENTLEY. attrib, The annal Text MILT. 2. 
‘The short and simple annals of the poor GRAY. 

f A'nnary. [f. L. annus year + -ARY!, after 
diary.] An annual record. FULLER. 

Annates (:-ne'ts, -6ts). 1534. [- pl. of Fr. 
annate—med.L. annata year's space, work, 
or proceeds, f. annus year.] 1. The first- 
fruits, or one year's revenue, paid to the 
Pope by bishops, etc., of the R.C. Church on 
their appointment to a see or benefice. 

The annates of English beneflces, transferred to 
the Crown at the Reformation, were given up in 
the reign of Queen Anne to form the fund known 
as Queen Anne's Bounty. 

2. Sc. Law. A half-year's salary, in addition 
to the stipend, which is legally due to the 
executors of a deceased minister 1571. 

Anneal (üni-), v. (OE. on@lan, f. on (see 
AN prep.) + @lan kindle, burn, bake, f. dl 
fire, burning, — OS. éld, ON. eldr.] t1. To 
set on fire, kindle (lit. and fig.) -ME. t2. To 
subject to the action of fire; to fire, bake, 
fuse, glaze -1668. 3. To burn in colours upon 
glass, earthenware, or metal, to enamel by 
encaustic process (arch.) 1580. 4, To toughen 
after fusion ‘by exposure to continuous and 
slowly diminished heat, as glass, steel, etc. 
1664. Also fig. 

3. When thou dost a. in glasse thy storie G. 
HERBERT. 4. fig. The mind to strengthen and a. 
Scorr. Hence Annea‘ler, he who or that which 
anneals (rare), 

[-L. annectere, f. 


tAnne-ct, v. 1531. 


ad AN- pref. 7+ neclere tie, fasten. See 
ANNEX v.] = ANNEX -1737. 
Annectent (üne-ktént) a. 1826. [f. as 


prec, ; see -ENT.] Joining on, connecting. 

Transitional or a. characters OWEN. 

Annelid(e (w-nélid). 1834. [- Fr. annélide 
or mod.L. annelida; see next.] Zool. sb. One 
of the Annelida. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
Annelida 1855. vars. Anne'lidan a. and sb., 
Anneli-dian a. 

|| Annelida (üne-lidà), sb. pl. 1834. [mod.L., 
n.pl, f. Fr. annelé's ‘ringed animals’ (La- 
marck, 1801), ppl. a. f. anneler, f. OFr, anel 
(mod. anneau) ring; see ANLET.] Zool. A 
class of animals (Articulata Cuvier) comprising 
the Red-blooded worms with bodies com- 
Posed of annular segments. 

Annelidous. rare. 1845. [f. as prec, + 
-0U8.] Of the nature of an annelid. 

Anneloid (w-neloid). 1869. [f. as prec. + 
-01D.] Zool. An animal resembling the 
Annelida. 

Annex (üne-ks), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. annezer, 
f. annex-, pa. ppl. stem of L. annectere, f. ad 
AN- pref. 7 + nectere tie, bind.] 1. To join 
(to) (arch.). 2. To unite materially, as an 
accessory (arch.) 1605. 3. To join as an 
addition to existing possessions 1509. 4. To 
append 1450. 5. To affix (a seal, or signature) 
(arch.) 1603. 6. To attach as an attribute ME., 
condition 1588, or consequence 1538. 

2. Ye a... Periwiges and counterfeite Haire 
PRYNNE. 3, Julius Cesar annexed Brittaine to 
the Romaine emperie 1534. 6. It is annexed to the 
Soveraignty, to be Judge HOBBES, Salvation is 
not annexed to a right knowledge of geometry 
M. ARNOLD. Hence Anne-xable a. + Acnnexary, 
an adjunct. Anne'xed ppl. a.; also annext. 
Anne'xer, one who annexes (territory). Annex- 
ment, an adjunct (rare). Hami. rit. iii. 21. 

Annex(e (áne-ks), sb. 1540. [—Fr. annexe 
— L. annexum, subst. use of pa. pple. of annec- 
tere; see prec.] +1. An adjunct, accessory 
—1686. 2, Sc. Law. An appurtenance 1540. 
3. An appendix 1647. 4. From mod.Fr. 
annexe: A supplementary building; a wing 
1861. 

3. The annex to the Anglo-Turkish convention of 
1878 (mod.). 4. Newnham and Girton, and. .the 
Woman's Annex at Harvard 1883. 
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Annexation (renékse'-fon). 1611. [- med.L. 
annezatio; see prec., -ION.] 1. The action of 
annexing (see ANNEX v. 1, 3, 6) 1634. t 2. The 
thing annexed 1611. 

1. France..by the a. of Piedmont, had over- 
step) the Alps BRYCE. The a. of punishment 
to vicious acts 1833. 

Annexartionist. 1845. ([f. prec. + -IST.] 
One who advocates annexation (of territory). 
Also attrib. or adj. 1852. 

Used in U.S. (1845) of the ‘annexation’ of Texas. 

Annexion (áne-kfon). arch. 1600. [- late L. 
annexio; see ANNEX v., -ION.] 1. = ANNEXA- 
TION 1. 1611. f2. The thing annexed; an 
adjunct —1748. 

2. With the annexions of fair gems enrich'd 
SHAKS. Hence Anne'xionist = ANNEXATIONIST. 

t Annihil, v. 1490. [-(O)Fr. annihiler 
late L. annihilare (Jerome), f. ad AD- + nihil 
nothing.] = ANNIHILATE —1595. 

Annihilable (ünoi-hHAb'), a. 1677. [f. 
prec. + -ABLE.] Capable of being annihilated. 

Annihilate (anoi-hilét), ppl. a. arch. ME. 
{— late L. annihilatus, pa. pple. of annihilare ; 
8ee ANNIHIL v., -ATE*.] 1. Reduced to nothing. 
12. Made null and void —1587. 

Annihilate (noh), v. 1525. (f. as 
prec. +-ATE*, superseding ANNIHIL v.) 1. To 
reduce to nothing, blot out of existence 1580. 
2. To make null and void, cancel, abrogate 
1525; to treat as non-existent (arch.) 1542. 
3. To extinguish virtually 1630. 4. To destroy 
the collective or organized existence of any- 
thing 1808. 

1. Ye Gods! a. but space and time, And make two 
lovers happy POPE. 2. To a. arguments 1665, 
rights 'JUNIUS', law 1836, exploits SMOLLETT. 3. 
Thou who with thy frown Annihilated senates 
BYRON. 4. To a. an army WELLINGTON, the fleet 
of Napoleon 1879. Hence Annihilated ppl. a. 
utterly destroyed. Annthilative a. such as to 
a.; crushing. Annihilator, he who, or that 
which, utterly destroys. 

Annihilation (anoi:hilé'-fon). 1038. [= 
(O)Fr. annihiliation (Xiv), f. annihilat- pa. 
ppl. stem of late L. annihilare; see ANNIHI- 
LATE v., -ION.] 1. The action of annihilating 
(see ANNIHILATE v. 1, 2, 4). 2. The state of 
being annihilated 1077. 

1. Suppose the a. of all matter PRIESTLEY. An 
a. v 1796, of an army 1796. 2. Political 
a. 9 

Annihilationism (anoi:hilé'-foniz’m). 1881. 
[f. prec. + -ISM.] Theol. The doctrine of the 
total annihilation of the wicked after death. 
Hence Anni:hila-tionist. 

Annist. [-IsT.] A partisan of Queen Anne. 
Swirt. 


Anniversarily (enivd-asirfli), adv. 1631. 
If. next + -LY*.] By annual return. 
Anniversary (mnivoasüri. ME. (-L. 


anniversarius returning yearly, f. annus year 

+ versus turning + -arius -ARY'; used subst. 
in med.L. anniversaria (sc. dies day), -arium 
(sc. festum feast); cf. (O)Fr. anniversaire ; see 
ARY', *] A. adj. 1. Returning at the same 
date yearly ; annual 1552; t loosely, repeated 
each year —1738. 12. Completed in a year 
—1704. 3. [attrib. use of sb.) Of or pertaining 
to an anniversary 1654. 

B. sb. (sc. day, service, ete.) 1. The yearly 
return of any remarkable date, the day on 
which some interesting event is annually 
celebrated ME. 2. The celebration which 
takes place on such a date; orig. a mass in 
memory of someone on the day of his death 
ME. t3. R.C.Ch. The commemorative 
service performed daily for a year after a 
person's death —1753. 

|| Anno Domini (eno dg-minoi). 1579. [L., 
= in the year of the Lord.] In the year of 
the Christian era; b. jocular collog. as sb. 
Advanced or advancing age 1885. 

Annominate (dng-mine't), v. rare. 1765. 
[var. of AGNOMINATE (see AGNOMEN), after 
med.L. and Fr. sp. ann-.] To call by some 
epithet or title. 

Annomination (4ng-miné'-fon). 1753. [var. 
Of AGNOMINATION, prob.- Fr. annomination, 
med.L. annominatio.] 1. Paronomasia. + 2. 
Alliteration 1775. 

|| Annonce (anóüs) rare. 
ANNOUNCEMENT, 

Annotate (w-nóte't), v. 1733. [-annotat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. annotare put a note to, 
f. ad- AN- pref. 7 + hola mark, NOTE sb.*; see 


1807. (Fr.] = 


ANNUAL 


-ATE*.] 1. To add notes to (a work or author) 
1755. 2. intr. To add or make notes, Const, 
“2 Y was Coleridge's Dabit 

was Coleridge's habit to a. with 
1882. var. t Anno'te. Hence Annotated pant 
furnished with notes. A-nnotative a. of the 
nature of annotation. 

Annotation (rnoté*[on). 1460.  [-Fp, 
annotation or L. annotatio, f. as prec. ; see TON.) 
1. The action of annotating 1570, t2. Chrono- 
logical reckoning —1669. 3. coner, (usu. pl.) 
A note, by way of explanation or comment 
1528. 

3. The minute. . with annotations in the margin 
1528, 

Annotator (‘e-note'tox). 1003. [f. as ANNO- 
TATE v. + -OR 2; cf. Fr. annotateur (XVI), med. 
L. annotator in same sense.) One who anno- 
tates; a commentator. Hence Anno:tatory 
à. of or pertaining to an a., or his work. 

tAnnotine. rare. [-L. annotinus of last 
year, f. annus year.] Bot. A tree of which 
the fruit does not ripen in a single season; 
e.g. the fig, Hence Anno'tinous a. a year old. 

Annotto, var. of ANATTA. 


Announce (ünau:ns) v. 1483. [= Fr. 
annoncer :~ L. annuntiare, f. ad AN- pref. 6 
+ nuntiare, f. nuntius messenger.) 1. To 
deliver news; to make public or official 


intimation of; to proclaim 1485. 2. ellipt, To 
intimate the approach or presence of 1761. 
3. To make manifest to the senses, or mind 


1781. 

1. Who. . publish laws, a. Or life or death PRIOR. 
The angel. announced to them that he was rysen 
CAXTON, 2. Dinner was announced 1802, 3. His 


feeble efforts announced his degenerate spirit 
GIBBON. Hence Annou'ncer 1011; spee., in 
broadcasting, a person who announces the subjects 
of a programme and the items of news (1922). 
Announcement (Anaunsmént). 1798. |f. 
prec. +-MENT.] The action of announcing; 
public or official notification. 

Annoy (ünoi), sb, Aphet. to Noy. [ 
anui, anoy — OFr. anui, anoi (mod, ennui 
Rom. *inodio, from the L. phr, mihi in odio 
est it is hateful to me (cf. Opmuw).] 1. A 
disturbed or ruffled feeling arising from 
impressions, etc., which one dislikes. Orig. 
= mod. Fr. ennui; now active discomfort, 
2. That which causes the feeling; annoyance 


1. His ennui amounted to a. 1812. To work, tdo, 


annoy: to cause trouble, to molest, Hence 
TAnnoy-ous a. disturbing; troubled. t Annoy'- 
ously adv. 


Annoy (ünoi-), v. Also aphet. to Noy. [ME. 
anue, anoie—OFr. anuier, anoier (mod. 
ennuyer); cf. late L. inodiare make loath- 
some, f. *ínodio (see prec.).] t1. intr. To be 
odious, or a cause of trouble (lo, or dat.); 
trans. to trouble, bore (= Fr. ennuyer) —1534, 
2. trans. To affect so as to ruffle, trouble, 
vex. (Refers to the feeling, rather than the 
action; hence freq. in pass.) ME. t+ intr. (refl. 
pron. omitted.) —1555. 3. To molest, injure; 
esp. in Mil. ME. absol. ME. t4. To derange 
affect injuriously —1721. 

1. Ye all are anoyed and wery of all goodness 
Lp. BERNERS. 2. She will not be annoy'd with 
suters Tam. Shr. 1. i. 189. 3. The works on the 
hills would a. the town NELSON. When fears a. 
BLAKE. Hence Annoy'er. Annoying-ly adv. 
-ness. 

Annoyance (ünoiüáns. ME. [- OFr. 
anoiance, f. anoier; see prec., -ANCE.] 1, The 
action of annoying; molestation. 2. The 
state of feeling caused by what annoys; vexa- 
tion 1502. 3. Anything annoying, a nuisance 
1502. 

2. A. and trouble of mind MILT. 3.Jury of Annoy» 
ance: one appointed to report upon public 
nuisances. Hence Annoy-ancer, he who, or that 
which, annoys. (Cf. conveyancer.} 

Annual (;-niuàl). late ME. [Earliest form 
annuel-(O)Fr. annuel -late L. annualis, 
for L. annuus and annalis, f. annus year; See 
-AL.] A. adj. Of, belonging to, or reckoned 
by, the year; yearly. 2. Recurring once every 
year 1548. 3. Repeated yearly and occuPy- 
ing the whole year 1635. 4. Lasting for & 
year only. late ME. 

1. Three thousand Crownes in Annuall fee Haml. 
IL. ii. 73. Annual Register 1650. 2. So stears the. - 
crane Her a. Voiage MILT. P.L. vir. 431. 3. The 8. 
course of the sun FROUDE. 4. A. parliamen 
STUBBs, plants BACON. Hence A'nnually adv. 
yearly. 


ANNUARY 


B. sb. 1. In R.C. Ch. A mass said either daily 
for a year after, or yearly on the anniversary 
of, a person's death ; also, the payment for it. 
2. A yearly payment, tribute, allowance, etc. 
Obs. exc. in Se. Law, where annual = quit- 
rent. 1622. 3. Anything that lasts only for a 
year; esp. an annual plant (perpetuating 
itself by seed) 1710. 4. A book published once 
a year; a year-book 1689. 

3. Oaths are the children of fashion; they are. . 
almost annuals Swirr. Like an a. in a garden, 
which must be raised anew every season DE FOE. 
Hence A'nnualist, a contributor to an a. 
Acnnualize v. to write for an a. SOUTHEY. 

Annuary (m-niuári) 1550. [—late L. 
annuarius annual, med.L. annuarium anni- 
versary, f. annus year; see -ARY'.] tadj. = 
ANNUAL d. —1651. sb. +1. A priest who says 
annual masses 1550. 2, = ANNUAL sb. 4. 
1850. 

tAnnueller. ME. [- OFr. annueler, in 
med.L. annuellarius; see ANNUAL, —ER* 2.) A 
priest who celebrates ANNUALS —1528. 

A'nnuent, a. 1727. [- annuent-, pres. ppl. 
stem of L. annuere nod to; see -ENT.] 
Nodding; spec. of the muscles which nod the 
head. 

t Annui'sance, ME. [- OFr. anuisance, f. 
anwire, f. a (A- pref. 7) + nuire to hurt; see 
NUISANCE.] Nuisance, injury -1751. 

Annuitant (üniu-itünt). 1720. f. next, after 
accountant, ete. ; see -ANT.] One who holds, or 
receives, an annuity. Also fig. 

Annuity (dniwiti). ME. [-Fr. annuité 
-med.L. annuitas, f. annuus ANNUAL; see 
-iry.] 1, A yearly allowance, or income. 2. 
Law, The grant of an annual sum for a term 
of years, for life, or in perpetuity, chargeable 
primarily upon the grantor’s person, and his 
heirs if named ; opp. to rent-charge ME. 3. An 
investment of money, entitling the investor 
to receive a series of equal annual payments, 
made up of both principal and interest, 
except in the case of perpetual annuities; 
also, the annual sum thus paid 1693. 

In perpetual annuities the payments cease only 
on repayment of the principal; in deferred or 
reversionary annuities they commence after some 
Specified time or event. 

Annul (ünpl) v. ME. [-OFr. anuller, 
adnuller (mod. annuler):-late L. (Vulg.) 
annullare, t. ad AN- pref. 7 - nullum nothing, 
n. sing. of nullus none, NULL a.] 1. To 
reduce to nothing, extinguish. 2. To put an. 
end to (an action, etc.); to abolish, cancel 
ME. 3. To destroy the force of; to render 
void in law ME. 

1. Light. .to me is extinct, And all her various 
objects of delight Annulled MILT. Sams. 70. 2. In- 
tellect annuls Fate EMERSON. 3. To a. a pardon 
SELDEN, a contract 1786, statutes MACAULAY. 
Hence Annurllable a. (rare). + Avnnullate v. = 
ANNUL. f Annulla:tion, the act of annulling, or 
being annulled, Annu‘ller. 

Annular (m-nizlüa) a. 1571, [-Fr. annu- 
laire or L, annularis, f. annulus ; see ANNULUS, 
-AR}.] 1. Of or pertaining to a ring or rings; 
ring-like; ring-formed, ringed; esp. in Phys. 
of ringed or ring-like structures 1691. 2. = 
ANNULARY 2. 1048. 
usn a. body like a Wasp 1664, 2. His a. finger 


Phrases, Annular space, that, between an inner 
and an outer ring or cylinder. A, ligament (Phys.), 
a muscular band girding the wrist and ankle. A. 
Process or protuberance (in the brain), the Pons 
Varolii, a ring-like process of the medulla oblong- 
ata. A, Eclipse of the sun (Astr.), when the dark 
body of the moon is seen projected upon the 
sun's disc, leaving a ring of light visible all round. 
A. vault (Arch.), a vaulted roof over an annular 
Space between two concentric walls. Hence 
Annula‘rity, a. quality or form. A'nnularly 
adv. after the manner or form of a ring or rings. 

Annulary (e-niuliri), a. 1623. [-L. 
annularius, f. as prec.; see -ARYM] fl. = 
ANNULAR 1. —1691. 2. Bearing the ring. (Said 
of the fourth finger of the left hand.) Also 
as sb. [sc. finger.] 1623. 

|| Annulata (æniulēi-tă), sb. pl. 1847. [L., n. 
Dl. (sc. animalia) of annulatus; see next.] = 
ANNELIDA (the commoner name); occ.— 
ANNULOSA; see ANNULATE 2. 

Annulate (æ-niùlět), a. 1830. [-L. annulat- 
us furnished with a ring, f. ANNULUS; cf. 
ANNULAR a., -ATE*.] 1. Furnished or marked 
with a ring or rings; esp. in Bot. 2. = ANNU- 
LATED 3. 1852. 
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Annulated (æ'niŭleited), ppl. a. 1668. [f. 
prec.---ED'] 1. That wears rings. 2. 
Furnished with rings; marked with ring-like 
lines, ridges, or grooves; Her. having an 
annulet 1668. 3. Composed of rings, or a 
series of ring-like segments united so as to 
form a tube 1748. 

Annulation (eniulé-fon). 1829. [f. ANNU- 
LATE; see -ATION.] The formation of rings or 
ring-like divisions; concr. a ring. 

Annulet (w-niulét) 1572. [f. L. annulus 
ring + -ET; perh. refash. of earlier ANLET.] 
l. A little ring 1598. 2. Her. A small circle 
worn as a charge 1572. 3. Arch. A small fillet 
encircling a column 1727. 

1. Crosslets, pendulets, . . annulets, bracelets 1602. 

Annulment (inv-Imént). 1491. [f. ANNUL 
+ -MENT.] The act of reducing to nothing, or 
declaring void. var. + Annu'llity [perh. 
after nullity]. 

Annuloid (e-nizloid), a. 1855. [f. L. an- 
nulus +-01D.] Ring-like. In Zool. applied 
by Huxley to the Annuloida; see next. 

|| Annuloida (:eniuloi-di), sb. pl. 1851. [prop. 
-oidea, mod.L. n. pl. adj. (sc. animalia); see 
prec. and -A 4.) Zool. The Annuloid animals, 
a modification of the Annulosa, placed be- 
tween them and the Infusoria (Huxley). 

|| Annulosa (eeniuld"-sa), sb. pl. 1855. (mod. 
L. n. pl. adj. (sc. animalia); see next and -A 4.) 
Zool, The ANNULOSE animals, including 
the higher Articulata. Hence Annulo'san, 
one of the Annulosa. 

Annulose (æniulo"s), a. 1826. [f. mod.L. 
annulosus; see ANNULUS and -0sE'.] 1. 
Ringed or ring-like. 2. Zool. Having the 
body formed of a series of ring-like segments 
1835. 

Annulus (e'nizljs). Pl. -i. 1563. [L., late 
form of dnulus, dim. of dnus ring; see ANUS.) 
1. A ring, or ring-like body. 2. Geom. 
A ring, or solid formed by the revolution 
of a circle about a straight line exterior 
to its circumference as an axis, and in the 
plane of the said circle 1802. 3, Bot. In ferns: 
The ring of cells round the sporangia. In 
mosses ; The elastic external ring of epidermal 
cells with which the brim of the sporangium 
is furnished. In fungi: The portion of the 
veil which remains like a collar round the 
stalk. 1830. 4. Astr. A ring of light, as in an 
annular eclipse 1871. 

Annum [acc. of L. annus], year, in per 
annum; see PER. 

t Annu'merate, ppl. a. ME. only. [-L. 
annumeratus, pa. pple. of annumerare add 
to, f. ad AN- pref. 7 + numerare to number.) 
Reckoned in. Hence f Annu-merate v. 
t Annu:mera‘tion. 

Annunciade (anvnsi,é-d). 1706. [-Fr. 
annonciade - It. annunziata, f. annunziare; 
See ANNOUNCE v., -ADE.] a. A military order, 
thus re-named in 1439, in honour of the 
Annunciation of the angel Gabriel; b. A 
female religious order founded by Queen Jane 
of France; a nun of that order. 

*| The Eng. forms of wds. derived from L. an- 
nuntiare follow the med. spelling annunciare. 

t Annu‘nciate, ppl. a. ME. [-annunci- 
atus, med.L. sp. of L. annuntiatus, pa. pple. 
of annuntiare; see ANNOUNCE v., -ATE'.] An- 
nounced (esp. beforehand) —1509. 

Annunciate, -tiate (ano-nfi,e't), v. 1536. 
If. as prec.; see -ATE*.] 1. To proclaim = 
ANNOUNCE 1. 2. To proclaim as coming, ready, 
etc. 1652. 

2. mney who did a. unto the blessed Virgin the 
conception of the Saviour PEARSON. Hence 
tAnnurnciable a. (rare). Annu'nciative a. 
characterized by or proper to annunciation (rare). 

Annunciation (anv:nsi,é-fon). ME. [- 
(O)Fr. annonciation -late L. annuntiatio, f. 
annuntiare ANNOUNCE; see -ATION.] 1. The 
&ction of announcing; the matter so an- 
nounced, announcement 1563. 2. esp. The 
intimation of the incarnation, made by the 
angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary ME. 3. The 
church festival commemorating that event; 
Lady-day (March 25) ME. 

2. No subject has been more frequently treated. . 
than that of the A. RUSKIN. 

Annunciator (ünr»nfie'ter. 1753. [- 
late L. annunciator; See ANNUNCIATE v., - 
2.] He who, or that which, announces; spec. 
a. an officer of the Gr. Ch., who gave notice 


ANOMALIPED 


of holy days; b. an indicator, used in hotels, 
etc., to show where attendance is desired. 

Ano- (é:no), comb. f. L. anus, as in ano- 
perineal, pertaining to anus and perineum, 

Ano- (æ:no), pref. — Gr. dv» adv. ‘upward’. 

Anocarpous (rwnokü'pos), a. 1880. (f. 
ANO- pref. + xapsós fruit + -o0U8.] Bot. Of 
ferns: Bearing fructification on the upper 
part of the frond. 

Anocathartic (w:noküpàatik), a. and sb. 
1853. [f. ANO- pref. + CATHARTIC.] Emetic. 

Anode (re-nó"d). 1834, [- Gr. dvobos way up, 
f. dvd up, ANA- + 68s way.] Electr. strictly: 
The path by which an electric current leaves. 
the positive pole, and enters the electrolyte, 
on its way to the negative pole (Faraday). 
loosely: The positive pole. In both senses. 
opp. to cathode. 

Anodic (eng-dik), a. 1853. [f. as prec. + 
-I1c.] Med. Of nerve force: Proceeding up- 
wards, 

Anodon(t (w-nódón, -ont) 1847. [mod.L. 
anodonta, f. Gr. dv- AN- pref. 10 + d&oUs, d&ovr- 
tooth; see -A 4.] Zool. A genus of bivalve 
molluses, without teeth on the hinge of their 
Shell; e.g. fresh-water mussels. 

Anodyne (w-nódoin). 1543. [- L. anodynus 
(Celsus) — Gr. dvdévvos free from pain, f. dv- 
AN- pref. 10 + óbóv pain. As sb. — late L. 
anodynon. Of. Fr. anodin, -ine, perh. the 
immed. source.] A. adj. Having the 
Power of assuaging pain; also fig. var. 
f Ano'dynous. B. sb. 1. A medicine or 
drug which alleviates pain 1543. 2. fig. Any- 
thing that soothes the feelings 1550. 

2. Time. .the only a. of sorrow BREWSTER. 
Anoetic (wno,e-tik), a. rare. [- Gr. dvéntos 
inconceivable (f. d- A- pref. 14 + vonrós per- 
ceivable) + -10.] Unthinkable. FERRIER, 
Anogenic (æno,dze-nik), a. 1878. (f. ANO- 
pref. + Gr. -yens produced + -I0; see -GEN.] 
Developed up- or inwardly. 

tAnoil, v. ME. [var. of ENom-OFr. 
enuiler (mod. enhuiler), perh. affected by 
ANELE.] To anoint with oil; spec. to ad- 
minister extreme unction —1088. 

t Anornt, ppl. a. etc. ME. [- AFr. anoint 
(see AN- pref. 4), OFr. enoint, pa. pple. of 
enoindre :— L. imungere, f. in IN- pref. + 
ungere anoint.) Anointed —1450. 

Anoint (ünoint) v, (ME. anoynt(e), 
enoynt(e), f. prec.] 1. To smear or rub over: 
with oil or unguent; to oil, grease, apply 
ointment to. 2. spec. To apply or pour on 
oil, etc., as a religious ceremony, as at 
baptism or on consecration ME. t3. fig. To 
besmear with flattery —1483. 4. To moisten 
or rub with any substance ME; hence, 
ironically : To beat soundly, to ‘baste’ 1500. 

1. A. thine eyes with eye salue, that thou mayest. 
see Rev. 3:18. Fragrant oils the stiffen’d limbs a. 
DRYDEN. 2. All kynges of fraunce ben enoynted 
at Raynes Caxton, 4. Jesus made clay, and 
anointed mine eyes John 9:11. Hence Anoi'nter, 
one who anoints; spec. one of a 17th-c, sect, 
who anointed people before admitting them. 
uec Es the action of anointing; oint- 
ment. 

Anointed (ünoi-nted), ppl. a. ME. [f. prec. 
+ -ED'.] 1. Smeared or rubbed with oil, ete., 
esp. as à sacred rite; fig. consecrated (rare) 
1597. 2. absol. A consecrated one. The Lord’s 
Anointed : Christ or the Messiah ; also, a king 
by divine right. 1529. 

Anointing (ünoi-ntin). ME. [f. as prec. + 
-NG'*.] 1, The action of oiling the body. 2. 
fig. The application of oil on consecration to 
an office ME. t3. Ointment —1501. Also 
attrib. 

Anoli, -is (ánó"li, -is), 1706. [Native name 
in the Antilles; cf. Fr. anolis.] Zool. A genus 
of lizards of the Iguana family, found in the 
West Indies. 

t Ano'mal, a. 1569. [-(O)Fr. anomal- 
late L. anomalus — Gr. dvóualos uneven, f. dv- 
AN- pref. 10 + ónaMós even, f. duds same.] 
Irregular, anomalous —1681. As sb. [sc. thing.} 
16605. 

Anomaliped (üno:müliped), a. rare. 1847. 
If. L. anomalus (see ANOMAL) 4- ped- (pes); cf. 
Fr. anomalipéde.] Having an anomalous 
foot; having the middle toe united to the 
exterior by three phalanges, and to the 
interior by one only. As sb. [sc. bird.] 
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Anomalism (üng:müliz'm). rare. 1668. [f. 
Gr. dwóuaXs (see ANOMAL)---ISM.] Ano- 
malousness; an example of irregularity. 

Anomalist (&no-málist). rare. 1860. [f. as 
prec. + -Ist.] One who held that language 
was conventional or arbitrary in its origin. 

Anomalistic, -al (üno:mülisstik, -&l), a. 
1727. [f. as prec. + -IC, + -AL.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to an anomaly, or anomalist. 2. Astr. 
Pertaining to the anomaly or angular distance 
of a planet from its perihelion. 

2. Anomalistic year: the time occupied by the 
earth (or other planet) in passing from perihelion 
to perihelion, which is 365 d. 6 h. 13' 49:3". 
Anomalistic month: the time occupied by the 
moon in passing from perigee to perigee, etc. 

Anomalo- (üng:mülo) comb. form of Gr. 
dvónaJos irregular; as in Anomalogo'natous 
[Gr. yovar- (vóvo)] a., Zool. of or belonging 
to the 4nomalogonati, an order of birds lack- 
ing the rectus femoris muscle. 

Anomalous (àno:málos), a. 1646. [f. late L. 
anomalus (see ANOMAL) + -0U8.] 1. With to: 
Unequal, unconformable, incongruous (arch.) 
2. simply: Unconformable to the common 
order; irregular; abnormal 1655. 

2. A. Feavers 1667, structure DARWIN, Nouns 
1706. Hence Ano*malous-ly adv., -ness. 

Anomaly (üng-müli). 1571. (- L. anomalia 
(Varro)-Gr. dvouaMa; see ANOMAL a., -Y*.] 
1. Unevenness, inequality, of condition, 
motion, ete. 2. Irregularity, deviation from 
the common or natural order, exceptional 
condition or circumstance. coner. An anoma- 
lous thing or being. 1004. 3. Astr. The 
angular distance of a planet, etc., from its last 
perihelion or perigee; so called because the 
first irregularities of planetary motion were 
discovered in the discrepancy between the 
actual and the computed distance 1669. 4, 
Mus. A small deviation from a perfect 
interval, in tuning instruments with fixed 
notes 1830, 

2. Time changes a. into system HALLAM. There is 
no greater a. in nature than a bird that cannot fly 
DaRWIN. The anomalies or irregularities of the 
[English] tongue WATTS. 

Anomo- (w:nómo, &ing:md), comb. form of 
Gr. dvouos without law, f. á + vóuos, 

a.-bra‘nchiate [Gr. Spdyx.a], Zool. adj. having 
gills of irregular structure; &b. (sc. crustacean]: 
-ca'rpous [Gr. xapmós] a., . bearing unusual 
fruit; -dont [Gr. ódovr-] a. and sb., Zool. having 
irregular or no teeth, ppplied to a genus of fossil 
reptiles; -phy'llous [Gr. gvAdov] a., Bot. having 
leaves irregularly placed ; -rho*mboid [Gr. /ougo- 
eis], Cryst. a name given to varleties'of crystal- 
line spars, which always fracture into irregular 
rhomboids; -rhomboi'dal a. 

Anomeomery. rare. [f. Gr. dvopowopephs. ] 
The theory that the ultimate atoms of matter 
are dissimilar. CUDWORTH. 

Anomouran, -muran (genomi*-rin), a. 
1877. [f. Anom(o)ura. (mod.L. f. Gr. dvouos + 
ovpd) + -AN.] Zool. Of the Anomoura or stalk- 
eyed crustacea, which have no regular type 
in the abdomen or tail. As sb. One of the 
Anomoura, Hence Anom(o)ural a. having 
the character of the 4nomoura. var. Ano- 
mou-rous a. 

tA'nomy. 1591. (- Gr. dvouía lawlessness, 
f. dvouos lawless + -la -Y*.] Disregard of 
(divine) law ; lawlessness —1755. 

Anon (ünon) (OE. on dn into one, on 
dne in one, i.e. ON and acc. and dat. of dn 
ONE.] t1. In one course, straight on, even 
-ME. 12. strictly, Straightway, at once. 
(Occ. revived by mod. writers.) 1611. 3. By 
misuse : Soon, in a little while 1526. 4. Now or 
here again 1588. 5. A response by a servant, 
ete. : ‘Presently, coming’, and later = ‘Beg 
your pardon! Sir! Eh?’ See ANAN. 

1. Anon to: even to; = L. usque ad. 2. He that 
heareth the word, & a. with ioy receiueth it Matt. 
13 + 20. +Anon so or as: as soon as ever (Fr. 
aussitot que). + Anon after, after anon: directly 
after. 3. Till anon: until by and by. Thou 
do'st me yet but little hurt; thou wilt a. Temp. rr. 
ii. 84. 4. Now for this Cardinal, a. for another 
1670. Ever and anon: every now and then L.L.L. 
v. ii. 102. 

Anonaceous (inoné'Jas), a. [See below and 
-ACEOUS.] Of or pertaining to the family 
-Anonacem, typified by the genus Anona 
(custard-apple, alligator-apple,  sour-sop, 
sweet-sop). 
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Anonad (ünó*nád) 1847. [f. as prec. + 
-AD 1.] Bot. A plant of the N.O. Anonacee. 

Anonym (enónim). 1812. [subst. use of 
Gr. dvówwuos; see next.) 1. A person who 
remains nameless. 2. A pseudonym 1860. 
Hence t Ano'nymal a. anonymous (rare). 
Anony'mity, the state of being anonymous. 
(Used of an author or writings.) 1829. 

Anonymous (ing-nimes), a. 1601. [f. 
late L. anonymous-Gr. dwóveuos without 
name (f. d- A- pref. 14 + óvoua name) + -0Us.] 
1. Nameless; of unknown name. Also subst. 
1603. 2. transf. Of unknown or unavowed 
authorship 1676. 3. Illegitimate (rare) 1881. 

1. A. correspondents STEELE, altars PALEY. 2. 
An a. book EVELYN, pamphlet Morse, attack 
Brewster. Hence Ano'nymous-ly adv., -ness. 
Ano:nymurncule [after L, homunculus), petty 
a. writer. 

Anophyte (mw'nófoit. 1850. [-mod.L. 
anophylum; see ANO- pref., -PHYTE.] Bot. A 
name of the non-vascular acrogens, or 
mosses, etc. 

Anoplothere (ino:plópir) 1815. [-Fr. 
anoplothére, f. Gr. dvomios unarmed, f. dv- 
AN- pref. 10 + drow weapon + Onplov beast.] 
Also anoplotherium, Palwont. A Middle 
Eocene pachydermatous quadruped, having 
no apparent means of defence. Hence 
Anoplothe:roid a. like an a,; also used 
subst. 


Anopluriform (wnopl'ü*-rifüzm), a. 1816. 
[f. Gr. dvomos unarmed (see prec.) + odpd tail 
+ -FORM.] Zool. Of the form of the Anoplura 
(insects having no tail appendage); louse- 
like. 

t A'nopsy. 1646. (- mod.L. anopsia, f. Gr. 
dv- AN- pref. 10 + dds vision + -la -Y*.] Want 
of sight. 

Anorexy (m-nore:ksi) 1598. [-late and 
med.L. anoreria (also used)- Gr. dvopefia 
want of appetite.] Path. Want of appetite. 
Hence Anore'ctous a. without appetite. 

Anorgano-logy. 1876. [f. AN- pref. 10+ 
ORGANOLOGY.] The part of Natural Science 
relating to inorganic objects. 

t Anormal (ün(amül) a. 1835. (-Fr. 
anormal, var. of anomal. In Eng. taken as f. 
L. a+ norma, referred to L. abnormis, and 
refash. later ABNORMAL.] = ABNORMAL. 

fAno'rn, v. [ME. aourne-OFr. aórner, 
aóurner :— L. adornare, with A- pref. 2 (an-) 
for A- pref. 7. Confused also with anourn, 
inf. of vb. ANOURE.] To deck, dress; 
ADORN -1558. To worship. (See ANOURE.) 
Wyoutr. Hence t Ano‘rnament, adornment. 

Anorthic (é&n@-apik), a. 1804. [f. Gr. dv- 
AN- pref. 10 + ópóós straight + -IC.] Cryst, 
Irregular in crystallization; called also 
triclinic, etc. 

Anorthite (&énó-poit) 1833. [f. as prec. 
+-1TE' 2b.] Min. Lime-feldspar, a mineral 
occurring in small triclinic glassy crystals. 

|| Anortho:pia, 1849. [mod.L., f. Gr. dv- 
AN- pref. 10 + óp6ós straight + «mía vision, f. 
üb, ön- eye; see -1A^] Path. Obliquity of 
vision. 

Anorthoscope (&nüupo,sko"p) 1842. It. 
as prec.; see -SCOPE.] An optical toy for 
ee distorted figures drawn on a rotating 

isc. 

|| Ano'smia. 1811. [mod.L., f. Gr. dv- AN- 
pref. 10 + dour} smell; see -14*.] Path. Loss of 
the sense of smell. 

Another (ünz-0o1, a. and pron. [ME. an 
other (in two words as late as XVI), i.e. AN 
adj.', OTHER adj., pron. (sb.); superseded the 
simple óper of OE.] 1. One more; orig. a 
second of two; subseq. an additional. (Pl. 
other: with sb. understood, others.) fig. A 
second in effect; a counterpart to 1577. 2. A 
different ; different in effect (const. than, from 
catachr.) ME. 3. Contrasted with one. (Esp. 
in sense 2.) ME. 

1. Clarence hath not a. day to liue Rich. IIT, 1. i. 
150. "You are a., cries the sergeant FIELDING. 
Such another; another of the same sort. fig. 
Another Nelson 1888. 2. Let a. man praise thee, 
and not thine owne mouth Prov. 27:2. Of persons 
(with poss. another's; pl. others): Arte thou he 
that shall come: or shail we loke for a. ? TINDALE 
Another's knowledge Bacon. He is nowe become 
a. man 1588. 3. One man's meat is a. man's 
poison Provb. Of two things only (now the other): 


ANSWER 


Let’s go hand in hand, not one before a. Com. 
i 425. One with another: (a) all together; (b) 
taken on the Average. One another: a compor 
iprocal pron. with poss. one another’, 
other's). Said of two or more. oes 


fAnother-gates, a. 1504. [f 
GATE sb.*; see OTHERGATES adv. 
Of another sort —1693. 
gaines, 

Ano'therguess, a. arch. 1625. [Reduction 
of anothergets for ANOTHER-GATES; -guess ig 
misleading.) = prec. 

I wish you anothergets wife than Socrates had 
HOWELL. var. f Ano'therguise. 

Anotta, anotto, vars. of ANATTA, 

t Anou'r, sb. ME. only. [ME.- AFr, 
anour, var. of OFr. (A)onor, (h)onuri-L, 
honor. See ANOURE v., HONOUR sb.] Honour, 
worship. 

Anou'ra. (mod.L., f. Gr. dv- AN- pref. 10+ 
odpd tail; see -A 4.) Zool, An order of tailless 
Amphibians; see ANOURGC 

t Anourre, v. ME. [repr. 1. AFr. anourer = 
OFr. onourer, onurer :— L, honorare; 2. OFr, 
Gürer:- L. adorare. See ANORN, ADORE, 
Honour v.] To adore, worship, or honour. 
"| To deck (see ANORN). Hence | Anou'rement 
= ADORNMENT. 

Anourous (ünü*ros, änau'-), a, 1888. 
[f. as ANOURA ---OUs.] Zool. Tailless, as the 
frog and toad, or (less correctly) the crab. 

Anp-, freq. earlier spelling of AMP-. 

|| Ansa (w-nsà). Pl. ansæ. Formerly anse, 
78. 1605. [L. ansa handle (of a vessel).] A 
name applied to the apparent ends of 
Saturn's ring seen projecting like two handles 
beyond the disc. 

Anserated (m-nsére'téd), ppl. a. 1678. Her. 
Of a cross : Having the extremities cleft and. 
terminated in the heads of serpents, eagles, 
ete. 
Anserine (wnséroin) a. 1839. ([-L. 
anserinus, f. anser goose; seo -INE'.] 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, a goose. 
2. Stupid ; as the goose is erron. supposed to 
be. So A*nserous a. 1858, 


prec, + 


and adj, 
var. ere 


| Anspessa'de. 1751. [Fr.; see LANCE- 
PESADE.] An officer in the foot below & 
corporal. 

Answer (a:nso1), sb. [OE. andswaru, 


corresp. to OFris. ondser, OS. antswór, ON. 
andsvar :- Gmc *andsward, f. *and- against, 
Opposite + *swar-, base of OE. swerian 
Swear. Orig. a solemn affirmation in rebutt- 
ing a charge.] 1. A reply made to a charge; 
a defence. spec. in Law. The counter-state- 
ment made in reply to a complainant's bill of 
charges ME. 2. A reply to an objection; & 
reply in writing or debate, setting forth 
arguments opposed to those previously 
advanced 1534. 3. A reply to a question, 
(The common use.) OE. 4. A reply to an 
appeal, address, remark, letter, etc.; 8 
response, rejoinder ME. 5. The solution of a 
problem 1592. 6. A practical reply ; anything 
done in return. In Fencing, the return hit. 
1535. 7. Mus. A re-echoing or reproduction 
of sounds 1869. 

1. To dampne a man with-oute answere CHAVO 
2. An a. to the Protest of the Free Church 1846. 
3. Grim andswaru Beowulf. I will bee a foole in 

juestion, hoping to bee the wiser by your a. All u 
Vrat m. 42. Teatied my seruant, and he gau 
me no answere Job 19:16. There must be a. to 
his doubt TENNYSON, 6. The a. was..a volley 
of musketry DARWIN. Hence A:nswerless à. 
having no a., having no possible a. (rare). of 

Answer, v. [OE. andswarian, f. prec.; cf 
OFris. ondswera, ON. andsvara.] I. TO 
answer to a charge. 1. inir. To speak in reply 
to a charge, defend oneself OE. ; with for: TO 
answer charges in regard to ME. 2. inr. 
‘To speak or undertake responsibility for ME. 
To guarantee. Const. for. 1728. 3. trans. TO 
make a defence against; hence, to justify 
(arch.) 1552. 4. To reply to, meet an objection 
or argument ME. 5. To meet practically, 
atone for; esp. intr. Const. for. ME. 6. To 
satisfy a pecuniary claim, pay; hence, to be 
sufficient for (a liability) 1581. 7. To repay, 
recoup 1587. 8. To fulfil (wishes, etc.) 1653; 
to suit 1714. 9, intr. (ellipt.). To serve the 
purpose, succeed. Also: To turn out (well or 
ill). 1783. 

1. To a. at the bar of public opinion (mod.). We 
that haue good wits, haue much to a. for A.F-L- 


ANSWERABLE 


v.i. 13. 2. When Miss Browning ‘answered for it’ 
Miss Phoebe gave up doubting MRS. GASKELL. 3. 
To a. the stealing of a cup MARLOWE. 4. To a. an 

argument 1526, Forgeries 1635, a protest 1888, 
Locke (/nod.). 8. Grievouslie hath Cesar answered 
for it Jul. C. 11. ii. 85. 6. His fortunes cannot a. 
his expense 1608. To a. a fine 1770. 8. I shall. .a. 
your hopes WALTON. 9. It answered..as a 
speculation FROUDE. 

II. To answer à question, etc. 1. To speak 
or write in reply to a question, remark, ete. ; 
also, To reply to an implied question OE. 
2. Coupled with say. (A Hellenism of the 
N.T.) arch. OE. 3. trans. or absol. To solve 
a problem put as a question in an examina- 
tion 1742. 4. To answer to a name: to 
answer when addressed by the name; to have 
the name of 1599. 5. To say or sing antiphon- 
ally 1611. 6. To make a responsive sound, as 
anecho ME. 7. To reply favourably. Cf. I.8. 
1593. 8. To reply to a knock, bell, or other 
practical request or signal 1597. 

1. To a. their question directly DE For. No man 
was able to a. him a word Matt. 22:46. 4. I a. to 
that name Much Ado v. iv. 73. 6. The woods shall 
a., and their echo ring POPE. 7. Doubt not ye the 
Gods have answer'd TENNYSON. 

lil. To correspond. 1. trans, To act in con- 
formity with, to obey; esp. of a ship: To 
answer the helm 1610. 2. intr. To act in 
sympathy with 1684; trans. to repeat 1599. 
3. To give back in kind 1576. 4. intr. To 
correspond with (in any respect). Const. to. 
ME. t trans. To come up to —1789. 

1. I come, to a. thy best pleasure Temp. I. ii. 190. 
2. Vire answers fire SHAKS. 3. Able to answere 
feast with feast 1601. 4. I wish she had answered 
her picture as well SHERIDAN. 

Answerable (a:nsorüb'], a. 1548. [f. AN- 
SWER v. and sb.---ABLE.] 1. Liable to be 
caled to aecount; responsible. 2. Such as 
responds to demands, etc.; suitable (arch.) 
1571. 3. Corresponding, accordant (arch.) 
1580; proportional, commensurate (to) 1617; 
equivalent, adequate to (arch.) 1581. 4. pass. 
Able to be answered (rare) 1697. 

1. He was a, with his head, if [etc.] 1781. A. to 
the power which appointed him FREEMAN, for 
what we do NEWMAN. 2. Her treatment. . was 
not a. to her merits RICHARDSON. 3. With a 
thickness a. to their height EVELYN. Revenue.. 
not a. to its necessary expenditure WELLINGTON. 
Hence A*nswerableness, correspondency (arch.) ; 
responsibility. A*nswerably adv. in an answer- 
able manner (absol. or with to). 

Answerer (a:nsoro1). 1511. [f. ANSWER v. + 
-ER'] 1. One who replies to a charge, argu- 
ment, etc. 1533. 2. One who replies to a ques- 
tion or appeal 1556. +3. One responsible 
1639. 

Ant (went). Pl. ants. [OE. zmet(f)e = MLG. 
dmete, émete, OHG. meiza (G. ameise):— 
WüGmoe *dmaitja, *aimaitja, t. *à- off, away 
+ *mait- to cut, hew. The OE. forms gave 
two ME. types, (i) am(e)te, whence ant (the 
prevailing standard form) and (ii) emete (see 
EMMET).] 1.Asmallsocial insect of the Hymen- 
opterous order, celebrated for its industry; 
an emmet, a pismire. 2. White ant: A 
destructive social insect of the Neuropterous 
order, also called Termite 1729. 

Goe to the Ant (Wycl. ampte, amte, Corerd. 
Emmet], thou sluggard Prov. 6:6. Comb.: a.- 
bear, the great ant-eater, Myrmecophaga jubata; 
-catcher = ANT-THRUSH; -eggs, ants’ eggs, 
the larvæ of ants (a favourite food of young 
pheasants); -fly, a winged ant; -heap, -hill, 
-hillock, the mound raised over an ant’s nest; 
-rice, the grains of Aristida oligantha, harvested 
by ants; -worm, the larva of the ant. 

Ant, obs. form of AUNT, and of AND. 

An't (änt), contraction of are n’t, are not 
1706; eolloq. for am not; also illiterate or dial. 
for is not, have or has not. Cf. AIN'T. 

t An't (ant). Var. of on't, prop. ‘on it’, but 
freq. = o't ‘of it’. 1589. See ON. 

Ant-, pref., short f. ANTI- ‘against’, bef. 
vowels, and h-. 

-ant', suffix, — Fr. -ant :— L. -enlem, -dntem, 
-éntem, pres. pple. ending (see -ENT); some- 
times — -dntem only. Fr. words in -ant, repr. 
some L. -dnt, some L. -ent, -ént, became after 
adoption in Eng. -au-nt, and again -ant with 
change of stress. Some have since been 
refash. with -ent after L., as pendant, -ent, etc. 
Hence, much inconsistency and uncertainty 
in the spelling. 
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-ant', a corruption of -an, due to confusion 
of -an, -and, -ant, as in pheasan(t, truan(t, 
tyrantt, etc. 

|| Anta (æ-ntă). Usu. in pl. antæ. 1751. [L. 
antz (pl.). Cf. ANTES.] Arch. A square pilaster 
on either side of a door, or at the corner of a. 
building. 

Antacid (wnt,e'sid), a. 1732. |f. ANT- 
+Actp.] Corrective of acidity, esp. in the 
stomach. As sb. A remedy for, or preventive 
of, acidity. var. Antiacid. 

Antacrid (wnt,w-krid), a. 1853. [f. ANT- 
3- ACRID.] Corrective of acridity in the secre- 
tions. 

Ante; see ANTA. 

Antagonism (inte-góniz'm). 1838. [prob. 
— Fr. antagonisme; see next, -1sM.] 1. The 
mutual resistance of two opposing forces, 
physieal or mental; active opposition to a 
force. Const. between two things; to, against, 
with a thing. 2. An opposing force or prin- 
ciple 1840. 

2. As if resulting from mighty and equal antagon- 
isms DE QUINCEY. var. f Anta*gony. MILT. 

Antagonist (dente-gónist) 1599. [-Fr. 
antagoniste or late L. antagonista (Jerome) 
— Gr. dvrayowerís, f. dvrayawíļeoðu struggle 
against. See ANT-, AGONIZE v.] 1. One who 
contends with another in any contest; an 
opponent, an adversary ; an impersonal agent 
acting in opposition 1711. 2. Phys. A muscle 
which counteracts another 1706. 3. Used 
attrib. as sb., or adj. : = ANTAGONISTIC 1071. 

1. Satan. . A. of Heaven's Almightie King MILT. 
P.L. x. 387. Marke what good vse our A. makes of 
this conclusion PRYNNE. Fire and air act as 
antagonists in boiling 1794. 

Antagonistic, -al (iente:góni-stik, -ál), a. 
1632. [f. prec. + -IC, + -AL.] Of the nature of 
an ANTAGONIST 1, 2. Hence Antagoni-stic- 
ally adv. 


Antagonize (dnte:gónoiz) v. 1034. [- 
Gr. dvrayovileoba, f, dvr- ANT- + dywvilecBa 
struggle against, f. dycóv contest, AGON.] 


t 1. trans. To compete with, rival. 2. To act 
in antagonism to, contend with, oppose 
actively 1742; in U.S. used of forces not of the 
same kind, e.g. a person may antagonize (i.e. 
oppose) a bill 1882. 3. Phys. To counteract 
the action of; hence, to neutralize 1833. 4. 
intr. To aet in antagonism 1861. 5. trans. 
"To render antagonistic 1882. Hence Anta'go- 
nized ppl. a. (sense 5). Anta'gonizer, Phys. 
(rare) = ANTAGONIST 2. Anta'gonizing ppl. 
a. acting in opposition; mutually opposing. 
Antalgic (ént,e-ldgik), a. 1753. |f. ANT- 
+ Gr. dayos pain + -10.] Med. Tending to 


prevent or mitigate pain 1775. As sb. = 
ANODYNE. 
Antalkali (ent eIkali), 1834. [f. ANT- + 


ALKALI.) Med. Anything which counteracts 
the action of an alkali, esp. in the system. 
Hence Anta‘Ikaline a. and sb. 

Antambulacral (ve:nt zembiulé!-král, -æ-k- 
ral), a. Also anti-amb-. 1870. [f. ANT-+ 
AMBULACRAL.] Zool. Opposite to what is 
ambulacral, as the upper side of a star-fish. 

|| Antana'clasis. —? Obs. 1646.  [- Gr. 
dvraváxAao:s, f. dvaxàáv reflect, bend back.) 
Rhet. 1. Repeating a word in a different or 
even contrary sense 1657. 2. ‘A returning to 
the matter after a parenthesis’ (J.) 1646. 

1. 'That Abraham against hope believed in 
hope'..is an a, MANTON. 

t Antanago'ge. 1589. [f. ANT- + Gr. dva- 
ywyń.] Rhet. Retorting a charge when unable 
to answer it. (Now only in Dicts.) 

Antaphrodisiac (r:nt »efrodi-zitek), a. 1742. 
[f. ANT- + APHRODISIAC a.] Tending to counter- 
act venereal desire. As sb. [sc. medicine, etc.] 
1753. 

Antaphroditic (æ:nt,æfrodi-tik), a. 1706. 
[f. ANT- -- Gr. ‘Adpodirm ---10.] Of use against 
venereal disease 1755. sb. 1. [sc. medicine.] 
1706. + 2. = ANTAPHRODISIAC 1719. 

Antapoplectic (e:nt,sepople-ktik), a. 1697. 
If. ANT- + APOPLECTIC.] Med. Tending to pre- 
vent or cure apoplexy. tsb. [sc. medicine.] 
1753. 

tA'ntarchy. rare. 1656. [-mod.L. ant- 
archia, f. Gr. dvr- ANT- + -apxla government, 
f. dpxew to rule. See -Y*.] Opposition to 
government. 


ANTECEDENT 


Antarctic (énta-aktik), a. [Late ME. ant- 
artik — OFr. antartique (mod. -arctique), or L, 
antarcticus — Gr. dvrapkrwós opposite to the 
north; later refash. after Gr. form.] 1. 
Opposite to the arctic; pertaining to the 
south polar regions; southern. t2. fig. Con- 
tradictory, antipodean —1711. As sb. [The 
adj. used ellipt.] The south pole, or the regions 
adjacent ME. 

1. Antarctic Pole, the South Pole of earth or 
heavens, A. Circle, the parallel of 66° 32^ South. 
A, flora 1881. 

Armtarthritic (eent,dapri-tik), a. 1706. (f. 
ANT---ARTHRITIC.] Med. Tending to prevent 
or relieve gout 1775. sb. [sc. medicine.] 1700. 

Antasthmatic (wnt,Pspme-tik) a. 1681. 
If. ANT- + AsTHMATIC.] Med. Tending to pre- 
vent or relieve asthma. As sb. [sc. medicine.] 

Antatrophic (ænt,ătrọ-fik), a. 1811. [f. 
ANT---ATROPHIC.] Med. Tending to counter- 
act atrophy. Also as sb. 

Ante, obs. f. ANT, AUNT. See also *ANTE. 

Ante-, L. prep. and adv., used in composi- 
tion with vbs., vbl. sbs., other sbs., and adjs. 
derived from phrases, as ante-mundane, f. 
antemund(um + -ane. 

A. sbs. (Main stress on a-nte: a-ntechapel.) 1. Of. 
position: usu. = A smaller introductory —; as 
a,-portico; -stomach; also -bath, an apart- 
ment opening into the bath; -church — ANTE- 
CHAPEL; -nave, the western part of a divided 
nave; -number, the preceding number. (Since 
1600.) 2. Of time or order: = A previous —, or 
A something previous to —; -predicament; 
-taste; also -eternity, the quality of having 
existed from all eternity; -noon, the forenoon. 
(Since 1600.) 

B. adjs. (Main stress not on ante: ante-nu-ptial, 
ante-wa*r. Usu. of 19th c.) 1. Of position: = 
Before, in front of — ; a.-cæcal, before the 
cecum; -initial, prefatory pectoral in front 
of the breast. 2. Of time or order: = Occurring or 
existing in the time before (a fact etc, implied or 
expressed); a. with adj. ending: -baptismal; 
-Christian; -historic; -jentacular, before 
breakfast; -judiciary, taking place before judge- 
ment; -Mosaic; -Norman; -nuptial ; -patri- 
archal, existing before the patriarchs; -posthu- 
mous, posthumous (professedly), but written 
before; -reformational. b. with sb., forming 
attrib. phr.: -communion, -reformation, -war. In 
this sense ante- varies with pre-. 

Ante-, freq. earlier spelling of ANTI-. 

t A:nte-a'cted, ppl. a. rare. 1607. [f. L. 
ante actus, i.e. ante ANTE-, actus pa. pple. of 
agere to act.) Previously done or spent —1620. 

Anteal (æ-ntiăl), a. rare. 1852. [f. L. ante 
before ---Ar!.] Pertaining to what is in front. 

tll Ante-a*mbulo. 1609. [L., f. ante before 
+ ambulo walker, f. ambulare to walk.) One 
whose business it is to walk in front, an usher. 

A'nt-ea:ter. 1764. 1. A group of the Eden- 
lata having long thread-like viscous tongues. 
They comprise the Ant-eaters proper (Myrme- 
cophaga of S. America, the Scaly Ant-eaters 
(Manis), and the Aardvark (Orycteropus). 2. 
The Aculeated, or Porcupine Ant-eater 
(Echidna), found in Australia 1868. 3. A bird, 
the ANT-THRUSH 1827. 

A:nteceda‘neous, a. 1030. (app. var. of 
contemp. precedaneous (= XVI. L, prece- 
daneus); see next, -ANEOUS.] Preliminary or 
previous. 

Antecede (eentisi-d), v. arch. 1624. [-L. 
antecedere, t. ante ANTE- + cedere go, CRDE.] 
1. To go before, in time, place, or rank; to 
surpass. 2, intr. To go or come before 1628. 

Antecedence (entisi-déns). 1535. [- Fr. 
antécédence (XVI) or L. antecedentia; see prec., 
-ENCE.] i, The action or fact of going before, 
priority 1651. t2. That which goes before, 
spec. an antecedent, a premiss 1535, 3. Astr. 
A motion from east to west; retrograde 
motion 1669. 

Antecedency (ntisi-dénsi). 1598. [f. L. 
antecedentia; see prec. -ENCY.] 1. The 
quality or condition of being antecedent. 
t2. An antecedent state of things; in 
pl. — ANTECEDENT 5. —1748. 

Antecedent (rntisi-dént), sb. ME. [- as 
next; subst. use of the adj. as in French, and 
in Latin as a term of philosophy.] 1. A thing 
or circumstance which goes before in time 
or order; often also implying causal relation 
with its consequent 1012. Hence 2. Logic. 
(Opp. to consequent.) The statement upon 
which any consequence logically depends; 


ANTECEDENT 


hence, the premisses of a syllogism (obs.) ; the 
first part of a conditional proposition ME. 
3. Gram. The substantive to which a following 
(esp. a relative) pronoun refers ME. 4. Math. 
The first of two terms between which a ratio 
is expressed ; the first and third in a series of 
four proportionals 1570, 5. pl. The events of a 
person's past history; also used of institu- 
tions, etc. 1841. 6. lil. = ANTE-AMBULO 
—1632. 

1. Cireumstances. .governed by a long chain of 
FUSCO pne 2. Qu have som z me 

n, now let ave the ; 5. They will.. 
sift what the French call their antecedents 1841. 

Antecedent (cntistdént), a. 1548. [- 
4O)Fr. antécédent or -, pres ppl. 
stem of L. antecedere ; see ANTECEDE V., -ENT.] 
1. Preceding, in time or order. Also with to, 
t unto, and quasi-abvb. 2. ellipt. Previous to 
investigation ; presumptive, a priori 1794. 

1. A period a. to all contemporary . .records 1878. 
2. The a. improbability of miracles. 1859. Hence 
Antece'dently adv. before in time or causality ; 


a priori. 

t Antece'll, v. rare. 1635. [-L. antecellere 
‘be prominent.] To excel —1042. 

Antecessor (w:ntise'so1, e-nti-). ME. [In 
Xv -our (see -oUR) — L. antecessor (in late and 
med.L. senses), f. ante before + cess-, pa. 
ppl. stem of cedere go; see ANCESTOR.] 1. One 
who goes before (esp. in office); a predecessor ; 
fan ancestor —1600. t2. A professor of 
civil law 1751. t 3. pl. One of the advanced 
guard of an army 1753. 

1. Our fathers and Antecessours of olde tyme Lp. 
BERNERS. 

Antechamber (æ-ntitfē'-mbər). 1656. [xvrr 
antichamber — Fr. antichambre — It. anticamera; 
see ANTR-, CHAMBER sb.] A room leading to 
the chief apartment, in which visitors wait; 
orig. the room admitting into the (royal) 
bed-chamber. Also fig. and transf. 

Ante-chapel (æ-nti,tfæpěl). 1708. (f. ANTE 
+ CHAPEL.] A University term for the outer 
part at the west end of a chapel. 

Antedate (w:ntidZ't), sb. 1580. [f. ANTE 
+DATE sb] A date affixed or assigned, 
earlier than the actual date. t2. fig. Anti- 
cipation 1024. 

Antedate (re-nt/dg':t), v. 1587. [f. prec. sb. ; 
cf. date.] 1. To affix or assign an earlier than 
the true date to. 2. To carry back to an 
earlier time 1600. 3, To accelerate 1640. 4. To 
precede in date 1664, 5. To anticipate 1611. 

1. To a. a letter 1858, a vow 1031. 2. By Reading 
a Man does as it were A. his Life J. COLLIER. 3. A 
fright of his Mother..antedated his nativity 
DT 5. Antedating My Lord's command 


Antediluvial (w:ntidilzviil, a. rare. 
1823. [f. as next. -AL!.] Older than the 
Flood. Hence A:ntedilu-vially adv. 

Antediluvian (w:ntidil'u-viün), a. 1646. 
[t. ANTE- + L. diluvium DRELUGE|d--AN.] 1. 
Existing before the Noachian deluge 1657. 

. Referring to the period before the Flood 
1646. 3. Of the sort which obtained before 
the Flood 1698. 4. Very antiquated. (Dis- 
paraging.) 1726. 5. sb. [The adj. used absol.] 
One who lived before the Flood; fig. one 
who is very old 1684. 

1. The a. language HARTLEY. 3. An a. lease of 
aren 2840; 4. A sorry a. makeshift of a building 


T A'ntefact. rare. 1623. [- L. ante factum; 
see ANTE-, FAOT.] A thing done before. 
Confession was of antefacts, not post facts 
LER. 


'"ULLER. 

Antefix (e-ntifiks). Usu. in pl. 1832. [- L. 
anteficum, pl. -æ ‘something fixed in front’, 
f. ante ANTE- + subst. use of firus; seo Fix 
?.] Ornaments on the eaves and cornices of 
ancient buildings, to conceal the ends of the 
tiles; also ornamental heads, etc., making the 
spouts from the gutters. Hence Ante- 
fi'xal a. 

A'nteflexed, ppl. a. rare. 1872. [f. ANTE- 
+ flex-, pa. ppl. stem of L. flectere to bend 
+ -ED'.] Bent forward; spec. of the uterus. 
Hence Anteflexion, a bending forward; 
spec. of the uterus (rare). 

|| Antefurca (centifó-1kA). 1826. [mod.L., f. 
L. ante in front + furca fork.] Ent. In cock- 
roaches, an internal forked projection from 
the sternal wall of the anterior somite of the 
thorax. 
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t Antelartion. rare. 1553. [—med.L. ante- 
latio prerogative, f. antelat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. anteferre prefer.] Precedence —1623. 

Antelope (z-ntilo*p. ME. [-OFr. antelop 
(once, xur (Brunetto Latini), also antelu), 
or med.L. ant(h)alopus — med. Gr. dr8ódo%, of 
which the source and orig. meaning are 
unknown.] Any species of the deer-like rumi- 
nant genus Antilope (Pallas), characterized by 
cylindrical, annulated horns, and the pos- 
session of a lachrymal sinus, and grouped as 
True Antelopes, Bush A., Capriform A., and 
Bovine A. The name is now pop. associated 
with the first. Also attrib. 

The Gr., L., and OFr. antelope was a creature 
haunting the ‘banks of the Eu; hrates, very savage, 
hard to catch, and having long saw-like horns. 
This is the heraldic animal. 

The a. and wolfe both fiers and fell SPENSER F.Q. 
I. vi. 26. To the group of true Antelopes also 
belongs the Gazelle CARPENTER. 

Antelucan (entil'd-kiin), a. 1054. [-L. 
antelucanus before dawn, f. ante ANTE- + luz, 
luc- light; see -AN.] Of or pertaining to the 
hours before dawn. 

Antemeridian (m:ntf,méri-dikn), a. rare. 
1056. [7 L. antemeridianus ot the fore-noon, 
f. phr. ante meridiem before noon; see 
MERIDIAN a.) Of or belonging to the fore- 
noon. 

Antemetic (ent,fme-tik), a. 1706, [f. ANT- 
--EMETIC.] Tending to check vomiting. Also 
as sb. [sc. medicine.) 

Antemundane (entimo-ndé'n), a. 1731. (f. 
ANTE- +L, mundus, after mundane.) Existing 
or occurring before the creation of the world. 

Antemurral. ? Obs. 1774. [— eccl.L. ante- 
murale (Jerome) protecting wall, f. ante ANTE- 
+ murus wall] A strong high wall with 
turrets, called also the barbican, 

Antenatal (entiné!-tal), a. 1817. [f. ANTE- 
+ Nata.) Happening or existing before 
birth. 

|| Antenna (énte-nü). Pl. -æ, occas. -as, 
1698. [-L. antenna, prop. antemna sail-yard, 
used in pl. as tr. of Aristotle's xepaio: * horns" 
of insects.) 1. Zool. A sensory organ, occur- 
ring in pairs on the heads of insects and 
crustacea; pop. called horns or feelers. 2. 
Bot. Two long processes in the male flower of 
certain orchids, which when touched eject 
the pollinium from the flower 1862. 3. A 
wireless aerial 1902, 

1. The antenne are organs of touch HUXLEY. 
Hence Antennal, Ante'nnary adjs, of, relating 
to, or of the nature of antennæ. Antenni'ferous 
4. bearing antenne. Ante'nniform a. of the 
form of antenne. 

Antennule (&ntemniul. 1845. [dim. of 
ANTENNA; see -ULE.] Zool. A tiny organ of 
the nature of an antenna. Hence Ante'n- 
nular, -y a. of the nature of small antenne. 

Ante-orbital (entió-bitàl a. Also ant-. 
1839. [f. ANTE- + ORBIT eyesocket + -AL.] 
Phys. Situated in front of the eyes. 

Antepagment (entipe-gmént). 1678. [-L. 
antepagmentum (also used, pl. -a), f. ante 
ANTE- + pangere fasten; see -MENT.] Arch, 
One of the jambs or moulded architraves 
of a door. 

Antepa‘schal, a. rare. 1660. [f. ANTE-4- 
L. pascha passover---AU..] Coming before 
the Passover, or before Easter. 

Acntepast. Also anti-. 1590. [f. ANTE- 
+L. pastus food; cf. REPAST sb.] fA whet 
taken before a meal; also, a foretaste. 
hr a. of the odium they were to incur H. WAL- 

l| Antependium (entipe-ndiam). Often 
anti-. 1696. [med.L., f. ante before + pendére 
hang.] A covering for the front of the 
altar, used in R.C. and some Anglican 
churches; occas. used for FRONTAL. 

Antepenult (e:nti,pinv-It), a. and sb, 
1585. [abbrev. of next.] = ANTEPENULTIMATE. 

|| Antepenultima (e:nti,pinv-Itima). 1581. 
(Late L. (syllaba) antepenultima last (syllable) 
but two, f. ante before +pænultima; see 
PENULTIMA.} Pros. The last syllable but two 
of a word. 

Antepenultimate (-p-Itimet), a. 1727. It. 
ANTE- + PENULTDMATE.] The last but two. 
Orig. of syllables; but extended to order in 
place or time. 1730. Also as sb. 1727. 
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Antephialtic (:e:nt efl x-Itik), q, 1853. |. 
mod.L, antephialticus (Hoffmann, a 1740), 1 
Gr. dw against + 44s nightmare; js 
-Ic.] Med. Good against the nightmare, ‘Also 
as sb. 

Antepileptic (æ:nt epileptik), a, 1650. f, 
ANT- + EPILEPTIC.) Med. Good against ey. 
lepsy. Also as sb. pur 

f A'nteport. rare. 1644. [7 Tt. antiporta, t, 
anti = L. ante before + porta gate, door] 1; 
An outer gate or door. 2. A hanging in front 
of a door —1669. 

Anteposition (wntipozifon). rare, 1759, 
[n. of action deduced from earlier t antepone 
or its source, L. anteponere to place before; 
cf. postpone, postposition. See -ITION.] The 
placing of anything in front; esp. (Gram.) of 
& word which normally follows. 

Antepra'ndial, a. 1847. [f. ANTE-+L, 
prandium dinner  -AU'; cf. postprandial.) 
Before-dinner. 


Anterior (énti*-rioz), a. 1011. [-Fm 
antérieur or L. anterior, f. ante before, after. 
posterior; see ANTE-, -I0x.] 1. Of place: Fore, 
more to the front; opp. to posterior, 2. Of 


time, etc.: Preceding, former, earlier 1794, 
Also with fo. (Thus anterior is comparatiye 
in sense, but not in const.) 1728. Hence Ante- 
rio'rity, the quality of being a. Ante'riorly 
adv. 


A'ntero-, Eng. comb. f. assumed L, *anfe- 


rus, positive of ANTERIOR; = Front, fore. 
a.-frontal, pertaining to the front part of the 
forehead; -parietal, belonging to the front of 


tes of the skull; -posterior 
front and back, forward and backward. 
Ante-room (w-nti,rüm). 1702. [after Fr. 
antichambre or It. anticamera; see ANTE 
CHAMBER.) A room before, or forming an 
entrance to, another. 

Antes (m«ntiz), sb. pl. 1789. [-Fr. antes 
(pl.) repr. L. ante; see ANTA.] Arch. = ANTA. 
Avntescript. rare. 1831. [after postscript.) 
A note written in front or on the top of @ 
letter, etc. ; also, The whole letter before the 
postscript. 
tAntestature. 1700. [-Fr. antestature, 
Sp. antestatura, f. L. ante before + statura à 
Standing; see STATURE.] 'A small intrench- 
ment, raised in haste, to dispute the rest of 
the ground, when the enemy has gained 
part." 

Ante-temple (-ntitemp’l). 1703. [-med. 
L. antetemplum, tr. Gr. npóvaos PRONAOS.) 
The portico of a church or of an ancient 
temple; occas. = ante-nave (see ANTE-). 
fA'ntethem(e. — 1494. — [prob. - med.b. 
*antethema theme leading up to (the main 
subject of a sermon); see ANTE, THEME] 
The text prefixed to a sermon as its theme. 
or motto —1501. 

Antetype (w-ntitoip) 1612. [f. ANTE + 
TYPE.) A preceding type; an earlier example. 
Anteversion (entivorsfon). 1853. [f. ANTE- 
+ VERSION; cf. Fr. antéversion.] = ANTE 
FLEXION, $ 
Antevert (rentiv3-at), v. 1649. [- L. Eu 
vertere anticipate, prevent, f. ante befo! 4 
+ vertere turn.) t1. To avert beforehan! 
-1677. 2. To turn forward 1870. Hence 
Anteve'rted ppl. a. = ANTEFLEXED. 
Anth-, Gr. d$, comb. form of dvd ae 
ANTI-) bef. an aspirate. Often in en 
scientific wds. anti-, as in antheliz, anti-hel "i 
Anthelion (énpilijn, &ntih-. PM 
1670. [= Gr. dwéjkov, neut. of j 
earlier dvrýňos opposite to the sun, f. je 
ANTI- + fds sun.) A luminous ring us 
nimbus seen surrounding the shadow ond 
observer’s head projected on a cloud or 
bank opposite the sun. 

Anthelix; see ANTI-HELIX. if. 
Anthelmintic (cenpélmi-ntik), a. 1085 0 
ANTH- + 4s, Dus6- worm + Ic.) Jo 
Of use against intestinal worms. Also 88 
1706. 
Anthem (re-npém), sb. [OE. antefn, d 
zlate L. anti-phona, tor antiphdna ANTIP p. 
The later forms indicate the foll. Gaie, 
ment of the pronunc.: ante-vne, antemi, 
antem, anthem (xv, cf. OFr. anthaine; P' y 
infi. by Aymne hymn); the sp. w. fh fin 


the parietal or side 
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affected the pronunc., as in author.) 1. A 
composition, in prose or verse, sung anti- 
phonally; an ANTIPHON. Obs. or arch. OE. 
2. A composition in unmeasured prose (usu. 
from the Scriptures or Liturgy) set to music 
for sacred use ME. 3. loosely in poetry : Any 
song of praise or gladness. Also used of the 

Eng. National Anthem (techn. a hymn). 1591. 

1. Continuing. .untill an Anthymne was sung 
LESTRANGE. 2. For my voice, I haue lost it with 
hallowing and singing of Anthemes SHAKS. 3. Thy 
plaintive a. fades Past the near meadows KEATS. 

Anthem (zxnpém), v. 1628. [f. the sb. ; cf. 
to chant, etc.] trans. To celebrate in an 
anthem, 

Anthemy (e-npimi). rare. 1880. (f. Gr. 
dv6-, dv8os flower. Also mod. L. anthemia.] Bot. 
A flower-cluster of any kind. 

Anther (x-npoz. 1791. [- Fr. anthére or 
mod.L. anthera, in cl.L. medicine extracted 
from flowers, — Gr. dv@npd, fem. of dv6npós of 
flowers, f. dv@os flower.] Bot. That part of the 
stamen containing the pollen, which when 
mature is shed forth for the fertilization of 
the ovary. 

Comb.: a.-dust, pollen; -valve, the opening by 
which the pollen is shed. Hence A*ntheral a. 
Antherl'ferous a, a.-bearing, Anthe'riform a. 
&.shaped. A*ntherless a. without anthers, An- 
thero'denous a. produced or developed from 
anthers, as petals in a double rose, A*ntheroid a. 
anther-like in appearance or functions. 

|| Antheridium (enpéri-diüm). 1854. [mod. 
L., f. anthera (prec.) + Gr. -bov dim. suffix.] 
Bol. Oblong or globular sperm cells found 
in Cryptogams, answering to the anthers of 
flowering plants. Hence Antheri'dial a. 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, an à. 

TA'ntherine. Also anterne. 1710. [perh. 
f. Gr. dvénpds flowery; see -INE.] A kind of 
poplin 1739. 

Asntherozo'oid, -zo'id. 1854. [f. ANTHER 
+ -0- + Zoorp.] Bol. One of the minute mov- 
ing bodies in the antheridia of cryptogams. 
Hence A:ntherozooi'dal, -zoi'dal a. 

l| Anthesis (dnpi-sis) 1835. [Gr. dvénos 
flowering, f. dv6eiv to blossom,] Full bloom. 

TA'nthine, a. 1656. [- L. anthinus — Gr. 
ávðwos of flowers.] Derived from or flavour- 
ed with flowers. As sb. (— L. anthinum mel.) 
Honey, oil, or wine flavoured with flowers. 

Antho- (ienpó", -o, -ó, -9), comb. form, f. Gr. 
dvbos flower. 

antho:bian [Gr. Bios ] a., Eni. an animal 
(esp. à beetle) living in or feeding on flowers. 

-ca'rpous [(Gr, -«apros] a., Bot. of or pertaining 
to the Anthocarpi (Lindley), fruits composed of 
flowers and fruit proper blended into a mass, as 
in the pine-apple: -ce*phalous [Gr. -«eóaAos] a., 
having a flower-like head "anin(e [Gr. xvavos ], 
also -cyane, -kyan, the blue colouring matter in 
plants; -graphy [Gr. -ypadia], Bot. the scientific 
description of flowers -lite [Gr. Agos), Geol. a 
name for certain fossil plants resembling flowers ; 
Min lety of Amphibolite ; || -lysis [Gr. Avos], 
Bot, à retrograde metamorphosis of a flower, in 
which parts normally combined are separated ; 
-ma'nia [Gr. pavia], an extravagant passion for 
flowers; -phore [Gr. -$opos], Bot. the stalk which 
in some flowers raises the receptacle above the 
calyx; -phorous [see prec.) a., flower-be ; 
l'derite (Gr. oðnpirns), Min. a hydrous 


of iron occurring in feathery flowers; -sperm 
[Gr, emépua], Bot. a little coloured concretion 
Scattered in the tissue of certain Fucoids; -taxy 


[Gr, -ra£a], Bot, arrangement of flowers according 
to their inflorescence; -xa'ntbin(e [Gr. £av66s], 
how called xanthophyll. 


A'nthoid, a. 1859. [f. Gr. dvOos flower 
+ -01D.] Flower-like. 

Anthology  (&npóolodgi 1640. [- Fr. 
anthologie. or med.L. anthologia (cf. L. 


anthologica) — Gr. dv6oXoy(a, f. dvðos. flower; 
see -L0GY.] 1. A collection of the flowers of 
verse, i.e. small choice poems, esp. epigrams ; 
orig. applied to the Gr. collections so called. 
ny other literary collection 1856. 3. ‘A 
collection of flowers’ (J.) 1755. 4. A hymnal 
[= Gr. dw8oAóyov] 1775. +5. A treatise on 
flowers. [Of. zoology, ete. ; also in Fr.] 1706. 

1. Anthologies are sickly things 1851. Hence An- 
tholo-gical a. + treating of flowers; of or relating 
to a literary a, Antho-logist, the compiler ofan a. 

Anthony (St.), the patron saint of swine- 
herds, to whom one of each litter was usually 
vowed. Hence pop. Anthony = thesmallest 
Dig of a litter. Anthony’s or St. Anthony's 
fire, a popular name of erysipelas (from the 
tradition that those who sought his inter- 
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cession recovered from that distemper in 
1089). 

He will follow him like a St. Anthony's Pig 
FULLER. 


Anthood (e-nt,hud). 1879. |f. ANT +-HOOD.] 
Ant nature; ants collectively. 

Anthophyllite (renpofi-loit, -ofileit). 1843. 
[f. mod.L. anthophyllum clove + -1Tz' 2b.) 
Min. A variety of hornblende, so called from 
its colour. Hence Anthophyllittic a. 

t A'nthos. 1585. [- Gr. v6os flower.] Rose- 
mary, ‘the flower’ par excellence. 

|| Anthozoa (enpozó*-á), sb. pl. 1 Obs. 1851. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. dv@os flower + ¿ĝa animals; 
see -A 4.] Zool. Another name for Actinozoa, 
including sea-anemones, coralline, polypes, 
ete. Hence Anthozo'ic a. 

Anthozo'oid. 1877. [f. ANTHO- +ZoorD.] 
Zool. An individual animalcule of a com- 
pound Zoophyte. 

Anthra-. Chem. Abbrev. of Anthrac-, 
stem of ANTHRACENE, forming compound 
names of Anthracene derivatives, as anthra- 
qui‘none, C,H,O;, obtained by oxidation 
of anthracene, crystallizing in pale yellow 
needles. It is the source of artificial alizarin. 

Anthracene (w-nprüsin) 1863. [f. Gr. 
dv0pa£, -ax- coal + -ENE.] Chem. A complex 
hydrocarbon, C,H, obtained from coal- 
tar. It belongs to the Benzol group. Also 
attrib., as in Anthracene Red, artificial ali- 
zarine. var. Anthracin. 

Anthracic (#npresik), a. 1881. |f. as prec. 
*-1C.] Of or pertaining to anthrax. Hence 
Anthra'ciform a. having the form or ap- 
pearance of anthrax: so A'nthracoid a. 

Anthracite (ée-nprasoit). 1601. |-Gr. 
dvópakiris kind of coal; see ANTHRAX, -ITE! 
2 b.] fl. A stone described by Pliny, perh. 
hydrophane -1750. 2. The non-bituminous 
variety of coal, called also Glance Coal, 
Blind Coal, and Stone Coal. Also attrib. 1812. 
Hence Anthraciferous a. yielding a. 
Anthraci'tic a. of, pertaining to, or re- 
sembling,a. A'nthraciti:sm, the anthracitic 
condition (of coal). A-nthracitous a. con- 
taining or characterized by a. 

Anthracometer (sw:nprüko:mitod) — 1847. 
|f. Gr. dwópa£, -ax- coal (see ANTHRAX) + 
-METER.] An instrument for measuring the 
carbonic acid in a mixture. Hence A:nthra- 
come'tric a. 

Anthraconite (ienpre-kónoit) 1843. [f. as 
prec. +Gr. -w female descendant, deriva- 
tive, + -ITE' 2b.] Min. Von Moll's name for 
common black marble and the black bitu- 
minous limestones called swinestones or 
stinkstones. 

Anthracothere (»-nprüko,pi*:i). 1833. [- 
mod.L. anthracofherium, f. as prec. + Gr. 
Onpiov beast.) A pachyderm quadruped 
whose remains occur in Tertiary lignites and 
coal. 

Anthracoxen(e (w-nprükgksi:n). 1863. (f. 
as prec. + Gr. £éos stranger.] Min. A brown- 
ish-black resin-like substance, occurring in 
amorphous masses which alternate with 
layers of coal, in the coal-beds of Bohemia. 

Anthrax (w-npréks). ME. [-late L. anthrax 
carbuncle — Gr. dvópa£ coal, carbuncle.] 1. 
A earbuncle, or malignant boil. 2. 'Splenic 
fever' in sheep and cattle, caused by minute 
organisms introduced into the blood, which 
multiply rapidly. Also *malignant pustule', 
caused in man by infection from animals so 
affected. 1876. 

Anthropic, -al (inpropik, -ál) a. rare. 
1859. [- Gr. dvðpwmxós human, f. dwjpumos 
human being; see -Ic.] Of or belonging to a 
human being; human. 

Anthropo-, repr. Gr. dvépuso-, stem and 
comb. form of 4v@pwros man. 

Anthropocentric (&npró":po,se-ntrik), a. 
1863. [f. prec. + CENTRIC = -centred.| Cen- 
tring in man: regarding man as the central 
fact of the universe, to which all surrounding 
facts have reference. 

Anthropogeny (enpropo:dséni). 1839. [f. 
as prec. + -GENY.] The investigation of the 
origin of man. 

Anthropoglot (s&npró"-póglot) 1847. |- 
Gr. dvðpwnóyìwrros speaking man's language, 
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f.as prec. + yAórra tongue.) An animal with 
a tongue like a man's, e.g. a parrot, 

Anthropography (wnpropo:grfi) 1570, 
If. as prec. + -GRAPHY.] f1. A description 
of the structure of man —1839. 2. The branch 
of anthropology which treats of the geo- 
graphical distribution of the races of man- 
kind, and their local variations; ethnography 
1834. 

Anthropoid (-nprépoid, ienpró"-pojid), a. 
1832. [- Gr. dvðpwnoeðńs of human form; see 
ANTHROPO-, -0ID.] Of human form, man-like 
1837. As sb. a. A being that is human in 
form only 1832. b. An anthropoid ape 
1863. Hence Anthropoi:dal a. 

Anthropolatry (enprop¢ latri). rare. 1658. 
[f. ANTHROPO- + -LATRY.] Man-worship. 

Anthropolite, -lith (gnpré“poloit, -lip). 
1848. [f. ANTHROPO- + -LITE, -LITH.] A petri- 
fied man. 

Anthropological (-le-dgikal), a. 1825. [f. 
as next + -IcaL.] Of, pertaining to, or con- 
nected with, anthropology; relating to the 
nature of man, or the natural history of 
mankind. So Anthropolo'gic (rare). Hence 
Anthropolo'gically adv. 

Anthropologist (wnpropo:lódgist). 1805. 
If. next + -IST.] One who pursues the science 
of anthropology. 

Anthropology  (-olódsi) 1593. [See 
ANTHROPO-, -LOGY, and cf. mod.L. anthro- 
pologia (1595), Fr. anthropologie (XVI.] 1. 
The science of man, or of mankind, in the 
widest sense. (The orig. Eng. meaning.) 
1593. b. The science of the nature of man, 
embracing Human Physiology and Psycho- 
logy. (The restricted sense current to e 1860.) 
1700. c. The study of man as an animal 1861, 
12. A speaking in terms of men; anthro- 
pomorphie language —1751. 

Anthropomancy (iénpró":pomte:nsi). 1618, 
[f. ANTHROPO- + -MANCY.] Divination by the 
entrails of men. 

Anthropometry (renpropo:métri). 1839. [f. 
ANTHROPO- + -METRY.] The measurement of 
the human body with a view to determine it& 
average dimensions, etc., at different ages 
and in different races or classes. Hence 
Anthro:pome'tric, -al a. of, belonging to, 
or skilled in, à. Anthro:pome‘trically adv. 
in regard to a. 

Anthropomorphic, -al (ienpró":pomó'afik, 
-Al), a. 1827. [f. as ANTHROPOMORPHOUS; see 
“Ic, -ICAL.] Of the nature of anthropomor- 
phism. a. Treating the Deity as having a 
human form and character. b. Attributing a 
human personality to anything impersonal or 
irrational 1858, 

a. The a. language of the Pentateuch WESTCOTT. 
b. The a. abstractions which we call nations 
Black. Hence Anthro:pomo'rphically adv. 

Anthropomorphism (-mé@-afiz’m). 1753. 
If. as ANTHROPOMORPHOUS; see -ISM.] 1. As- 
cription of a human form and attributes to 
the Deity, or of a human attribute or person- 
ality to anything impersonal or irrational. 
2. The use of terms applicable to men in 
speaking of God 1833. 

1. The a. of the vulgar GIBBON. 2. The strong a. 


of the Hebrew Scriptures COLERIDGE. Hence 
Anthro:pomo'rphist, one who uses a. 
Anthropomorphite (-m@-afait). 1501, [= 


eccl.L. anthropomorphile (Augustine) — eccl. 
Gr. dvOpwropopdirar; see ANTHROPOMORPHOUS, 
-ITE'! 1.] 1. One ascribing (as an article 
of religious belief) a human form to God; 
spec. applied to a. A sect that arose in 
Egypt in the 4th c.; b. A party in the 
Western Church in the 10th c. 2. attrib. or as 
adj. = ANTHROPOMORPHITIC 1662. Hence An- 
thropomorphi'tic, -al a. of or proper to 
anthropomorphites 1662. : 
Anthropomorphitism (-mo-afitiz’m). 1664. 
[f. prec. +-IsM.] a. The doctrine of anthropo- 
morphites. b. Anthropomorphism. 
Anthropomorphize (-müafoiz) v. 1845. 
[f. as ANTHROPOMORPHOUS ; see -IZE.] trans. To 
render, or regard as, anthropomorphous. 
Also absol. 

Anthropomorphology (-moafolódsi). (f. 
as prec.; see -LoGY.] = ANTHROPOMORPHISM 
2. Hence Anthropomorpholo:£gically adv. 


ANTHROPOMORPHOSIS 


Anthropomorphosis (-mozfó*sis, -mqi- 
fosis). 1863. [f. as prec.; see -osIs.] Trans 
formation into human shape. 
Anthropomorphous (-mo-fos) a. 1753. 
If. Gr. dv6pwmónopéos of human form (f. 
v0pros human being + popġń form) + -oUs.] 
1. Having the form of a man. 2.-— AN- 
THROPOMORPHIC 1858. Hence Anthropo- 
mo‘rphously adv. (rare). 
Anthropono'mical, a. Obs. 1734. [f. 
ANTHROPO- + (ECO)NOMICAL.] Concerned with 
the laws which regulate human action. 


Anthropopathy  (-po:pápi. 1047.  [f. 
ANTHROPO-+ -PATHY; cf. hite 
(xvi), -ist (XVI), -ism (xvm). Cf. mod.L. 
anthropopathia (Calvin). Ascription of 
human feelings and passions (to the Deity, 
eto.). 


Expressions which spoke of God by what is 
called a.—that is, as subject to wrath, repentance, 
and other human emotions FARRAR, var. An- 
Mroporpa cia Hence Anthropopa'thic a., 
-ally adv. 

|| Anthropophagi (-pọ-fădgəi), sb. pl. 1552. 
[L., pl. of anthropophagus — Gr. dv@pwnoddiyos 
man-eating ; see ANTHROPO-, -PHAGOUS.] Man- 
eaters, cannibals. Rarely in sing. anthro- 


pophagus, 

The Canibals that each others eate, The An- 
thropophague Oth, 1. iii. 144. Hence’ Anthro:- 
popha'gic, -al a. of, connected with, or relating 
to anthropophagy, t Anthropophagi-nian, rare. 
(app. after Carthaginian.] Used as sing. to 
Anthropophagi Merry W. 1v. v. 9. Anthropo:- 
phagism,  cannibalisin. Anthropo'phagist, 
Anthropo'phagite, a habitual cannibal, An- 
thropo'phagistic a. 


Anthropo'phagous, a. 1831. [f. as prec. 
+ -0Us]  Man-eating, cannibal, Hence 
Anthropo'phagously adv. (rare). 

Anthropophagy  (wnpropo-fádsi) 1638. 


[= Gr, dvüporroóayía; see ANTHROPOPHAGL] The 

eating of men, cannibalism. 
Anthropopho'bia. nonce-wd.  [f. 

THROPO- +-PHOBIA.) Aversion to man. 


Anthropophuism (enpropqo-fiu iz'm). 1858. 
[f. Gr. dvðpumogvýs of man's nature (f. ávðpwnos 
human being + ¢vj nature) + -I.] The 
ascription of a human nature to the gods. 
Hence Anthropophui'stic u. ascribing a 
human nature to the gods; having such a 
nature ascribed, 

Anthroposophist (enproposófist). [f. AN- 
THROPO- + SOPHIST.] One furnished with ‘the 
wisdom of men’, (Cf. 1 Cor. 2:5, 13.) KINGS- 
LEY. 

Anthroposophy (-po:sofi). 1742. (f. AN- 
THROPO- + Gr. coóía wisdom; in more recent 
use contrasted w. theosophy.] The knowledge 
of the nature of man. Also, Human wisdom. 

Anthropotomy (enpropog:tómi) 1855. (f. 
ANTHROPO- .--TOMY.] Anatomy of the human 
body. Hence Anthro:poto:mical a. An- 
thropo‘tomist, one who studies human 
anatomy. 

Anthropu'rgic, a. rare. 1838. (f. Gr. 
dvðpwnovpyós man-making (but taken, on 
anal. of &eowpyós (see THEURGY), as = operat- 
ing as man) + 1€.] Wrought or acted upon 
by man. 

Anthypnotic, anthysteric : see ANTI-HY-, 

|| Anthypophora (anpipo-fora). Also anti- 
hyp-. 1589. [L. — Gr. dvOvnodopd, f. dvrt 
against (ANTH-) + drodopd allegation ; cf. -A 2.] 
Rhet. Counter-inference or allegation. Hence 
Anthypophore:tic a. 

Anti-, prefix’; repr. Gr. dvri-, dvr-, dv0- 
(see ANT-, ANTH-), *opposite, against, in ex- 
change, instead, representing, rivalling, simu- 
lating'; in Eng. used in compounds already 
formed in Gr., or others modelled on them. 
Also as a living formative, with sbs. ex- 
pressed, or implied in adjs, and in the 
derivatives of these, after antichrist, anti- 
christian, and antipope, the only examples in 
use bef. 1600. Shakespeare has no anti- com- 
binations. 

Combinations. I. Sbs. in which anti- attribu- 
tively qualifies a sb. The main stress is on anti 
(erat kimi). 1. Formed on the type of ANTI- 
CHRIST; — 'Opposed, in opposition, opponent, 
rival’, whence ‘pretended, spurious, pseudo-': as 
anti-bishop, -Cwsar, - Messiah, etc. b. The opposite 
or reverse of; an opponent of: as anti-hero, -Paul, 
ete. 2. With names of things — Opposed, 
opposing, opposite, opposition-, counter-; as 
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anti-Bartholomew, -decalogue, -endowment, -par- 
puis -Rome, etc. b. = The opposite, contrary, 
or reverse of; as ANTICLIMAX, -poison, etc. IL. 
Adjs. and attrib. grin, with sb. expressed, as 
anti-zealot, or implied in an adj., as anti-national. 
The stress is not on anti- (anti:-ca-tholic). 3. Adjs.. 
formed on the type of ANTICHRISTIAN — Opposed 
to Christ, Christians, or what is Christian : as anti- 
national, or (rarely) anti-church-iam, ete. Occ. 
anti- simply reverses the sense of the adj.: as 
anti-grammatical, -warlike, etc. 4. Attrib. phrases, 
consisting of anti- governing a sb., where anti- 
may be considered as a preposition — against. 
Examples are : anti-airc: (defence, gun 1914); 
anti-court y (perhaps the earliest e 1650); 
Anti-comb; (laws), Anti-Corn-Law 
(league), Anti-rent (agitation), Anti-slavery 
(society), Anti-state-church (association), Anti- 
vaccination (league). III. Sbs. uniform with, or 
formed on the preceding adjs. and attrib. phrases. 
Stress not on anti- (anti-ca‘lvinist), 5. Combs. in 
which anti- is prefixed to a personal appellation : 
as anti-Arminian, -Calvinist, -episcopist, -mission- 
ary. 6. Combs. chiefly in -IST, as anti-alcoholist, 
7. Names a, of systems, as anti-slavery, ete, 
of material agents or appliances, as anti-fer- 
ment ; anti-erysipelas, a plant so named from 
iti -huff, a substance used to adulterate 
8. Abstract sbs., chiefly in -i#m, as 
ete, 

Anti-, pref.* Var. of ANTE- ‘before’, being 
the form in It., OFr., and occ. in L., hence 
sometimes in Eng. words from these, as anti- 
chamber, ete. 

Anti-acid, -aphrodisiac, -apoplectic, 
-arthritic, -asthmatic: see ANTACID, ete. 

| Antiæ (e-nti,i), sb. pl. 1874. IL., for 
antiæ come forelocks, f. antius fore.) Zool. 
Forelocks. 

| Antiar (w-ntfiu, enti). [7 Jav. antjar, 
antshar.) The Upas tree of Java, Antiaris 
toxicaria; also, the poison obtained from it. 
Hence A*ntiarin, the poisonous principle of 
the Upas tree. 

Anti-attrition (s:nti,Atri-fon). 1833. [AN- 
Tr 7.] That which resists attrition. spec. 
Any compound applied to machinery to resist 
the effects of friction; as black lead mixed 
with grease, ete. Also fig. 

|| Antibacchius (w:nti bakei-Ps). 1589. [late 
L. - Gr. dvrSdxxeos; see BACCHIUS.] Pros, 
A reversed bacchius, a foot of two long and 
one short syllable. Hence Antiba-cchic a, 

Antibi-lious, a. 1835. [ANTI 3.] Of use 
against biliousness. 

Antibio'tic, a. rare. 1860. |f. ANTI-! 34 
Gr. Buoruxds fit for life.) Opposed to a belief 
in the presence or possibility of life. 

+ Anti- Birmingham. 1681. [ANT- 5.] 
Eng. Hist. An anti-Whig, a Tory ; a nickname 
given to the opponents of the Ex: lusion Bill 
in 1080; its supporters were nicknamed by 
Tories ‘Birmingham (= counterfeit) Pro- 
testants’. 

Antibody (s-nti,bodi). 1901. (tr. G. anti- 
körper : ANTI- 2a.] Biol. Chem. A body form- 
ed in the blood, etc., to attack a toxin, etc. 

Antibrachial (wnti,bra-kiàl), a. 1836. [f. 
ANTI pref! + BRACHIUM = -AL'.] Anat. ot 
or pertaining to the forearm. 

Antiburgher (w:ntibo-1goa). 1766. [ANTI-! 
5.] A section of the Secession Church in Scot- 
land, which held it unscriptural to take the 
Burgess Oath : see BURGHER. 

Antic (w-ntik). 1529. [7 It. antico ancient, 
ANTIQUE, used in Eng. as synon. with grottesco 
GROTESQUE.] A. adj. 1. Arch. and Decorative 
Art. Grotesque, in composition or shape; 
bizarre 1548. 2. Absurd from incongruity, 
grotesque, in gesture, shape, or attire 1590. 
= Grinning, like ‘antics’ in architecture 
—1697. 

1. Whether Grotesca (as the Italians) or Antique 
Worke (as wee call it) should be receiued WOTTON. 
2. An Anticke disposition Haml, 1. v. 172. Anti 
shapes 1642. To be sung in an a. Cope MILT. 3. 
Your mimick mouthes, vour antick faces QUARLES, 

B. sb. t 1. Arch. and Decorative Art. A mon- 
strous, fantastic, or incongruous representa- 
tion of objects of the animal or the vegetable 
kingdom, as in tracery, or sculpture —1830. 
2. A grotesque gesture, posture, or trick ; 
also fig. of behaviour. (Usu. in pl.) 1529. t3. 
A grotesque theatrical representation —1673. 
4. A performer who plays a grotesque part, 
a clown, mountebank, etc. 1564. Also transf. 
and fig. 
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1. Woven with antickes and wyld y 
SPENSER. Gargils or Antiques HOLLAND H 
Some. show, or pageant, or anticke, or fire-woric 
L.L.L. v.i. 119. 4. sjoselers and dancers, ani. 
mummers, mimics MILT. Sams, 1 ich, I]. 
mr. ii. 1627 528, Ric 
Antic (e-ntik), v. 1589. (f. prec.] tL. trang, 
To make antic or grotesque 1606. 2. intr, To 
perform antics 1589. 

Anticachectic (w:nti,kike-ktik), a. 1719, 
It. ANTI- + CACHECTIC a., after anki-nareolie] 


Med. Used against ca: Also as sb, 

t Antica‘mera, 16 [It.; see AN 
CHAMBER.) An antechamber —1670. 
Anticatarrhal (æ:ntiikătā-räl), a. 1753; 
[ANTI 3.] Of use against catarrh. Also ag 
sb. 

Antica'tholic, a. 1819, [ANT 3] Op. 
posed to what is catholic. Also as sb. 
Anticausotic (ve:nti,késetik), a. 1753, tt 


ANTI-' 3 + Gr. vaĉas burning + -OT10.) Med, 
Of use against a burning fever, Also as sb, 

Anticeremonial (winti serimd™nial), a. 
1655, [ANTI-! 3 or 4.] Opposed to ceremonies, 
var. t Anticeremo'nian, 

t Anti-chamber, var. of ANTECHAMBER, 

Antichlor(e (wnti,kló^i), 1869. [f. ANTH 
7 + CHLORUNE.] Chem. A substance used to 
remove the last traces of chlorine in bleaching, 

Antichrist (wnti,kroist) [ME. antes 

antierist (later assim. to L. and Gr.) - OFr, 
antecrist (mod. — anféchrist) = eccl.L. anti 
christus = Gr, dvrixmoros (1 John 2:18), f. 
dvri ANTI“! + xowrós CHRIST.) 1. An oppon: 
ent of Christ. 2. The title of a great personal 
opponent of Christ and His kingdom, ex: 
pected to appear before the end of the world 
ME. 
1. The first Antichrist, Simon Magus PUSEY. 2. 
God shal make shorte the tyme of Antecryst 
FISHER. The question, whether the Pope be A, 
HOBBES. 

Antichristian (wnti,kri-stian), a. 1581, [f. 
prec., after Christian; often treated as f. 
ANTI-! -+ CHRISTIAN, and in 17—18th c. hyphen: 
ed.) A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Antichrist 
1532. 2. Opposed to what is Christian or to 
Christianity. (Often anti-christian.) 1587, 

1. Tindales antichristen heresyes MORE. 2 
Shelley's a, opinions 1870. 

B. sb. t1. A follower of Antichrist 1753. 
2. An opponent of Christianity 1621. 

2. Toland, the great oracle of the anti-christians 
SwrrT. Hence Antichri'stianism, the system o 
Antichrist; the quality of being opposed to 
Christianity; anything a.; var. tant 
tia'nity. f Antichri-stianize r. to oppose Christ. 
Antichri*stianly adv. " 

tAnti'chronism. 1012. [Improper use of 
Gr. dvnxponouós use of one tense for at 
other, f. deri ANTI- 4 xpdvos time, tense 
+ «suos -ISM.] Contradiction of true chrono: 
logy : anachronism —1728. 

| Antichthon (enti-kpon), pl. t -chthones 
(“kponiz), 1601. Gr. dvríxðwv, prop. adj. (86 
yi earth), f. dvr( opposite to + x&v [ys 
ground.) 1. A (supposed) second Earth A 
the opposite side of the sun 1655. 12 
The inhabitants of the opposite side of 
earth —1084. i 

Anticipant (enti-sipant), a. 1626. [GM 
cipant-, p ppl stem of L. anticipar 
see ANTICIPATE v., -ANT; cf. Fr. anta 
1. Operating in advance. 2. Appreheno 
beforehand, expectant 1798. 3. As s. 
who anticipates 1854. 

2. Wakening guilt, a, of Hell SovrugY. 30 
meek a. of that sure pain [etc.] M. ARNOLD. e 

t Anticipate, ppl. a. 1549. [- L. ani *] 
pa. pple. of anticipare; see next, ^ 
Anticipated. 

Anticipate (enti-sipe't), v. 1532. 
cipat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. anticipare ei 
beforehand, anticipate, f. ante ANTE- tend 
var. of base of capere take; see seize 
Partly after Fr. anticiper.) t1. To i. 
beforehand —1783. 2. To use or spen y of 
advance 1674. 3. To deal with (a thingy 
perform (an action) before another; io ting 
stall 1605; to be before (another) in to 
1682, 4. To observe or practise or b "is^ 
happen, earlier than the due date 15 d 
t intr. To occur earlier —1646 trans. to pre tion 
(rare) 1855. 6. To take into considera! 


q- anti- 
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fore the due time; also absol. 1532. 7. To 
realize beforehand (a certain future event) 
1643; to look for (an uncertain event) as 
certain. Const. simple obj. or subord. cl. 1749. 

2. To a. one’s income 1883. 3. To a. the venge- 
ance of heaven GOLDSM. To be anticipated by 
one's predecessors 1877. 4. To a. a payment 1751. 
6. He is to a. consequences and provide for the 
future 1796, 7. My fears A. thy words SMOLLETT. 
Those, not in the secret, anticipated an acquittal 
1839. Hence f Anti-cipately adv. 

Anticipation (nti:sipé'-fon), 1548. [— Fr. 
anticipation or L. anticipatio, f. anticipat-; 
see prec., -ION.] 1, The action of anticipating 
(see ANTICIPATE 1, 2); the using of money 
before it is at one's disposal; the sum so used. 
2. Prior action that *prevents', provides for, 
or precludes the action of another 1553. 3. 
Assignment to too early a time; hence, ob- 
servance in advance 1774. 4. Occurrence in 
advance of the due time; ellipt. the amount 
of such earlier occurrence. Obs. in gen. sense. 
-1697. b. Mus. The introduction in advance 
of part of a chord which is to follow 1819. 
5. Intuitive preconception; a priori know- 
ledge; presentiment 1549. t6. The formation 
of opinions before examining the evidence, 
prepossession, prejudice —1711. 7. The action 
of realizing a thing before it occurs 1711. 
8, Expectation 1809. 

1. Restrained from a. by the settlement Lp. ST. 
LEONARDS. 2. S0 shall my à. preuent your dis- 
covery Haml. u, ii. 304. 6. Men give themselves 
up to the first anticipations of their mind LOCKE. 
7. And when the thoughts on evil pore, A. makes 
it more 1764. 8. The a. of many readers COLE- 


RIDGE. 
Anti'cipative, a. 1559. [f. ANTIOIPATE v. 


+-Ive.) 1. Having the faculty or habit of 
anticipating. 2. Of the nature of anticipation 
1004. Hence Anti'cipatively adv. 

Anticipator, Also -er. 1598. [f. ANTI- 
OIPATE v. + -0R 2.] One who anticipates. 
Hence Anti'cipatory a. of or pertaining to 
an anticipator; of the nature of anticipation. 
Ann cipatoniy adv. 

Anticivic (æntisi'vik), a. rare, 1805. [= 
Fr. anticivique; see ANTI-' 3 and Crvic.] Op- 
posed to citizenship, esp. to the Fr. doctrine 
of citizenship of 1789. 

Anticivism (eenti,si-viz’m). rare. [= Fr. 
anlicivisme; see ANTI-' 8 + CrvisM.] Opposi- 
tion to citizenship (as in prec.) CARLYLE, 

A'nticize, v. rare. |f. ANTIC sb. +-IZE; cf. 
criticize. To play antics. BROWNING. 

Anticlastic (enti,kle-stik), a. 1879. [f. 
Gr. dri contrary + KAaorés ‘bent’ f. xAáv to 
break; cf. SYNOLASTIC.] Applied to a surface 
having two curvatures, transverse to each 
other, in opposite directions, as the surface 
of a saddle. 

Anticlimax (eo:nti,kloi:méks). 1727. [AN- 
TI! 2.] 1. Rhet. The opposite of climax; the 
addition of a particular which suddenly 
lowers the effect. 2. A descent in contrast to 
a previous rise 1858. 

1. A... 'Dalhoussy the great God of war, 


ei ant colonel to the Earl of Mar’ POPE. 2. 
[His] later years, were only an a. MCCARTHY. 

Anticlinal (ænti,kləi'năl), a. 1833. [f. Gr. 
dri against + xMvew to lean, slope + -AL..] 
1. Geol. Forming a ridge, in which strata lean 
against each other, and whence they dip in 
opposite directions. Opp. to synclinal. 2. 
Anat, (A vertebra) having an upright spine, 
towards which the spines on both sides 
incline 1870. As sb. [sc. fold, axis, crest, or 
line.) 1849. 

Anticline (ee-nti,kloin), 1801. |f. as prec., 
after incline.] An anticlinal fold. 

A'nticly, adv. arch. 1556. [f. ANTIC a. 
t-LY']| Grotesquely. 

Go antiquely, and show outward hideousnesse 
Much Ado v.i. 96. So + A*nticness, oddity (rare). 

Anticonvellent (s:nti,kénve-lént), a. 1876. 
Uf. anti 3 + convellent-, pres. ppl. stem 
of L. convellere convulse.] Med. Of use 
against convulsions. Also as sb. So A:nti- 
convu'lsive a. and sb. 

Anticor (ee-nti,k6°:a). 1607. [f. ANTI- 
+ L. cor heart.] A swelling which breaks out 
n ae breast of a horse, ete., over against the 
heart. 

Anticorrosion (:nti,kerd"-3en). 1851. [AN- 
S 7.) A substance which prevents corro- 
iion. 
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Anticous (éentoi-kos), a. 1870. [f. L. anticus 
front + -ous, after Posticous.] Bot. Front- 
ing the axis of the whorl to which it belongs. 

Anticyclone (e-nti,sei:klo"n). 1877. [AN- 
Tr-2.] Meteor. The rotatory outward flow of 
air from an atmospheric area of high pressure; 
also, the whole system of high pressure and 
outward flow. 

Anticyclonic (e:nti,seiklo:nik), a. Meteor. 
1. [f ANTI 3 + CYCLONIC.) Opposed to 
cyclones or cyclonic theories 1860. 2. [f. 
ANTICYCLONE.] Of or pertaining to an anti- 
cyclone 1871. Hence Anticyclo'nically adv. 
after the manner of an anticyclone. 

Antidicoma'rianite. 1625. ([- eccl.Gr. 
dvrbwopapuwira, f.  dvríbos adversary + 
Mapia Mary; in med.L. antidicomarite; see 
-ITE? l.] pl. Adversaries of Mary; Oriental 
Christians of the 4th c., who denied the 
perpetual virginity of the mother of Jesus. 
So Antidicoma-rian a. and sb. 

tAnti'dotary, a. 1541. [-med.L. anti- 
dotarius, -arium, f. antidotum; see next, 
-ARY!. Cf. Fr. antidotaire.] Of the nature of an 
antidote —1057. As sb. 1. [sc. application.) 
1583. 2. A book describing antidotes; occas. 
= A dispensary —1727. 

Antidote (we-ntido"t). 1543. [— Fr. antidote 
or L. antidotum — Gr. dvríborov , subst. use 
Of n. of dvríboros, f. dvri ANTI-' + 8o-, stem 
of &i&óva. give.] A medicine given to counter- 
act the action of poison, or an attack of 
disease. Const. against, for, to. Also fig. 

Where are poysons, antidots are most G. HER- 
BERT. His very mirth is ana. to all gaiety GOLDSM. 
Hence A-ntidotal a. of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of an a. Antido-tally adv.; also t Anti- 
do'tically. 

Antidote (w-ntido*t), v. 1630. [f. prec., 
after med.L. antidotare, Fr. antidoter (xv1).] 
T 1. trans. To furnishwith an antidote; fortify 
against poison. Also fig. -1703. 2. To apply 
an antidote to, counteract. Also fig. 1061. 

Antidromous (énti-drdmoes), a. 1878. [f. 
Gr. dvri against + -Ópouos running + -OUS.] 
Running in an opposite direction round an 
axis. var. Anti‘dromal, 

Antidysenteric (v:nti disénte-rik), a. 1853. 
[ANTI- 3 + DYSENTERY + -10.] Med. Of use 
against dysentery. Also as sb. 

Antidysuric (w:nti,disiü?-rik), a. (f. ANTI- 
3 + DYSURY + -10.] Med. Of use against 
dysury. 

Anti-emetic, -ephialtic, vars. of ANTE- 
METIO, etc. 

Anti-ethnic (enti,e-pnik), a. 1861. [f. 
ANTI- 3 + ETHNIC.] Against the Gentiles, or 
non-Jewish nations. 

Antifebrile (snti,fe-bril, fi-), a. 1001. [AN- 
TI-' 3.] Med. Of use against fever. As sb. [sc. 
subslance.] 1661. var. Antifebri'fic (erron. 
-febrilick). 

Antifriction (wntifri-kfon). 1837. [ANTI 
7.] That which prevents friction. Also fig. 

Oil of flattery, the best patent a. known CAR- 


LYLE. 
Antigalactic (w:nti,gülwe-ktik), a. 1847. 


If. ANTI- 3 + Gr. ydAag, ydAaxr- milk + -1C.] 
Of use in preventing the secretion of milk. 
Also as sb. 

Anti-Ga'llican, a. 1755. [f. ANTI- 3+ 
GALLICAN.] Opposed to what is French 1765. 
sb. One opposed to the French 1755. var. 
Anti-Ga'llic. Hence Anti-Ga-llicanism. 

Anti-god (e-ntiged). 1684. [ANTI- 1.] 
He who or that which is opposed to God. 
Hence b. A rival deity; c. An evil demon. 

Antigorite (gnti-gorait). 1802. (f. Anti- 
gorio in Piedmont + -ITE! 2b.] Min. A variety 
of serpentine. 

Antiéro'pelos. 1848. [Said to be made up 
from Gr. dvi against + úypós wet + mnàós 
mud (which should give anfhygropé-los).] 
Waterproof leggings. 

Anti-guggler (rentigp-gloi). 1794. [f. AN- 
TI-'! 6 + guggle = GURGLE + -ER*.] A siphon 
inserted into carboys, etc., in drawing off 
liquor, so asto admit the air without gurgling. 

Antihelix, anthelix (enti,hi-liks, cenpi- 
liks). 1721. [- Gr. dv0€u£ inner curvature 
of the ear, f. dv opposite + outer 
curvature.] Anat. The curved elevation 
within the helix or outer rim of the ear. 
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ANTIMONIAL 


Antihydropic (w:ntijheidro:pik), a. 1742. 
It. ANTI-1 3+ Hyproric.] Med. Of use against 
dropsy. Also as sb, 

Antihypnotic (:nti,hipne-tik), a. Also 
anthypn-. 1681. [f. ANTI-' 3-- H YPNOTIC.] 
Med. Tending to prevent sleep. Also as sb. 

Antihysteric (e:nti,histe-rik), a. 1747. 
If. ANTI-! 3 + HYSTERIA + -10.] Med, Of use 
against hysteria. Also as sb. 

Anti-icteric (w:ntiikte-ik) a. 1853. [f. 
ANTI- 3 + IoTERIC.] Med. Of use against 
jaundice. Also as sb. 

Anti-Jacobin (wenti,dge-kóbin), a. 1809. 
[ANTI-! 3.] Opposed to the party called Jaco- 
bins in France in 1789; hence, opposed to the 
French Revolution, and to those who sym- 
pathized with democratie principles, who 
were nicknamed Jacobins by Mr. Pitt's 
followers. As sb. One opposed to the Jaco- 
bins, etc.; also, name of a weekly paper 
started in 1797. Hence Anti-Ja'cobinism. 

A:mtilibrartion. rare. 1858. [f. ANTI-! 3 + 
LiBRATION.] Counterpoising. 

Antilithic (renti,lipik), a. 1853. [f. ANTI-! 
3--LrrHIC a,] Med. Of use against stone in 
the bladder. Also as sb. 

Antilogarithm —(wntiloegürip'm). 1075. 
[AwrI- 2.] Math. t 1. Thecomplement of the 
logarithm of a sine, tangent, or secant; or the 
difference between that and the logarithm of 
90 degrees -1796. 2. The number to which the 
logarithm belongs 1675. Hence Antiloga- 
rithmic a. 

Antilogy (&ntilódgi) 1014. [- Fr. anti- 
logie (= med.L. antilogium, later -ia) = Gr. 
dvrdoyla contradiction, f. dvri against + 
-Aoyia -L0GY.] A contradiction in terms, or 
ideas. 

Speculation ends in a series of insoluble antilogies 
Sm W. HAMILTON, 

Antilopine (<nti-lopoin), a. Also ante-. 
1827. [f. mod.L. antilopus, generic name of 
the antelope, -- -1NE!.] Of or pertaining to the 
antelope. 

Antilyssic (eentili-sik), a. [f. ANTI- 3 + 
lyssa (— Gr. Avooa rabies) + -Ic.] Med. Of use 
against hydrophobia. Also as sb. 

Antimacassar (æntiimäkæsə1). — 1852. 
[f. ANTI- 7 + MACASSAR,] A covering thrown 
over sofas, chairs, etc., to protect them from 
grease in the hair, etc., or as an ornament. 

t Antimagistra‘tical, a. 1045. [ANTI-' 3.] 
Opposed to the power or claims of civil magis- 


trates -1669. var. + Antimagi'strical a. 
(rare). 
Antima'son, [AntI-' 5.] One professing 


(U.S. politics.) 


opposition to freemasonry. 
Antima'sonry, 


Hence Antimaso'nic, a. 
opposition to freemasonry. 

Antimasque, -mask (entioma:sk). 1613. 
[ANTI- 2.] A grotesque interlude between 
the acts of a masque. (Occ. made Antic- 
masque.) Hence A'ntima'squer, -ker, a 
performer in an a. 

Antimere (w:ntimi*i. 1877. [f. Gr. dvrt 
opposite + uépos part.] Biol. Usu. pl. anti- 
meres, or as L. antimera: Opposite divisions 
or halves. Hence Antimeric a. 

|| Antimetabole (e:nti,mite:bdli). — 1589. 
[late L. — Gr. dvruerafoMj, f. dvr( in opposite 
direction + ueraBoXj turning about.) Rhet. 
Repetition of words or ideas in inverse order. 

|| Antimetathesis (ce:nti;mite:pisis). (Gr. 
dvrwerddes counterchange, f. dvri against; 
see METATHESIS.) Rhet. Inversion of the 
members of an antithesis. 

Antimeter (iinti-mitoi) 1819. [f. Gr. dvr, 
expressing equivalence, + -METER.] An 
obsolete instrument, called also Reflecting 
Sector, for measuring small angles, 

Antimona'rchical, a. 1025. [ANTI- 3.] 
Opposed to monarchy. vars. t Antimona'r- 


chial, Antimona'rchic. Hence Anti- 
monar‘chically adv. 
Antimo'narchy. 1648. [ANTI-! 7.] Oppo- 


E to monarchy. Hence Antimo-narch- 
ist. 

Antimonate (r:ntimoné':t, -mó"-ne!t). 1854. 
[f. ANTIMONY ---ATE*.] Chem. A salt of Anti- 
monic acid. 

Antimonial (entiméd“nial), a. 1605. [- 
mod.L. antimonialis; see ANTIMONY, -AL'.] 


ANTIMONIATE 


1, Of or pertaining to antimony. 2. Contain- 
ing antimony in combination 1771. 3. sb. A 
medicine containing antimony 1727. 

1. Antimonial cups: cups made of of anti- 
mony, to communicate emetic qualities to wine. 
2. Antimonial wine: sherry containing tartarated 
antimony. A, arsenic, copper, etc. (mod.). 

Antimo'niate. 1801. [-mod.L. anti- 
moniatum, f. med.L. antimonium; see ANTI- 
MONY, ATEM] = ANTIMONATE. Hence Anti- 
mo'niated ppl. a. treated with antimony. 

Antimonic (æntimọ'nik), a. 1834. [f. 
ANTIMONY +-10.] Of or pertaining to anti- 
mony. In Chem. applied to compounds in 
which antimony combines as a pentad; as 
-Antimonic acid (prop. A. oxide), or Antimony 
pentoxide Sb,0,. 

Antimonide (e-ntimonoi:d, -mó"-noid).1803. 
If. as prec. + -IDE.] Chem. A compound of 
antimony with hydrogen, a metal, or an 
organic radical. Also called STIBIDE, and 
formerly ANTIMONIURET. 

A:sntimonio:so-, comb. f. ANTIMONIOUS. 

Antimonious (entimd™nias), a. 1833. [f. 
as prec, --0U8.] Of the nature of, or contain- 
ing, antimony. In Chem. applied to com- 
pounds in which antimony combines as a 
triad; as Antimonious Chloride SbCl etc. 
var. Antimo'nous. 

Antimonite (æ-ntimonəi:t, -mó"-noit). 1834. 
[f. as prec. + -ITE' 4b.] 1. Chem. A salt of 
antimonious acid. f 2. = STIBNITE. 

Antimo'niuret. 1841. |f. as prec. +-URET.] 
Chem. See ANTIMONIDE. Hence Antimo:- 
niuretted ppl. a. combined with antimony 
(in a gaseous state). 

Antimony (se-ntimoni). 1477. [-med.L. 
antimonium (Constantinus Africanus of 
Salerno, x1), of unkn. origin. A brittle 
metallic elementary body, of bright bluish- 
white colour and flaky crystalline texture. 
Symbol Sb (Stibium). a. Alchem. and Pharm. 
Orig. applied to the native trisulphide (called 
also grey antimony, or Stibnite), the otium, 
stibium of the ancients, and al-kuhl of the 
Arabs (see ALCOHOL) ; the antimonium, proteus, 
leo ruber, etc., of the alchemists. b. Chem. 
The simple element. (Called earlier Regulus 
of Antimony.) 1788. 

Combs., etc.: Antimony blende = Red A.; A. 
bloom = White A.; A. glance = Grey A. (see 
a); A. ochre, Cervantite; A. vermilion, a red 
plement precipitated from an antimonial solution ; 

utter of A., an old name of the trichloride, a 
translucent fatty mass; Crocus of A., an impure 
sulphide of a, and sodium ; Glass of A., an oxy- 
sulphide fused; Red A. = Kermesite; Saffron of 
A. = Red A.; Tartarated A., tartar emetic, 

Antinational (entijne-fonil), a. [ANTI-! 3.] 
Opposed to one’s own nation, or to a national 
party. 

Antinephritic (s:ntimifri-tik), a. 1678. 
[AwrI-! 3.] Med. Of use against disease of the 
kidneys, Also as sb. 

Antinomian (mntind“miiin), 1045. [f. 
med.L. Antinomi, f. Gr. dvri against + vóuos 
law ; see -IAN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the 
antinomians, B. sb. One who maintains that 
the moral law is not binding upon Christians, 
under the law of grace 1645. spec. One of a 
sect alleged to hold this opinion, which arose 
in Germany in 1535. var. t Anti*nomist sb. 
Hence Antino'mianism, t Anti-nomism, 
the doctrine or practice of antinomians. 
t Antinomianize v. to teach antinomianism. 

Antinomy (wnti-nómi) 1592. (~L. anti- 
nomia = Gr. dvrwouía conflict of laws, f. dvrt 
against + véuos law; cf. Fr. antinomie, -Y*.] 
1. A contradiction in a law, or between two 
equally binding laws. t2. A contradictory: 
law, statute, or principle; an authoritative 
contradiction —1656. 3. A contradiction be- 
tween conclusions which seem equally logical, 
reasonable, or necessary; a paradox; intel- 
lectual contradictoriness 1802. 

1. The antinomies or contradictions of the Code 
and Pandects GIBBON. 2. His own a., or counter- 
statute MILT. var. A-ntinome (rare), Hence 
Antino'mic, -al a. of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by a. 

Anti-odontalgic (w:nti,ó"donte-ldgik), a. 
1817. [ANTI-! 3.] Med. Of use against tooth- 
ache. Also as sb. 

Anti-orgastic (w:nti,o1gm'stik), a. 1880. 
[ANTI- 3.] Med. Allaying excitement, seda- 
tive. 
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Antiparallel (sxnti,ps-rülél) rare. 1660. 
[ANrI-! 2.] t 1. Parallel but opposed. 2.Geom. 
pl. Two lines which make with two other 
lines angles equal each to each, but contrary 
ways, one being exterior and the other in- 
terior 1796. 

Antiparalytic, -al (e:nti,pserdli-tik, -Àl), a. 
1755. ([ANTI- 3.] Med. Of use against para- 
lysis. Also as sb. 

Antiparliame'ntary, a. 1643. [ANTI- 3.] 
1. Opposed to (the Long) Parliament or the 
parliamentary party. Obs. or Hist. vars. 
f Antiparliame'ntal, Antiparliamenta:r- 
jan. 2. Against parliamentary usage 1656. 

t Antiparliamenteerr, 1643. [Cf. pamph- 
leteer.] A writer or speaker against (the 
Long) Parliament. 

Antipathetic, -al (&ntipüpetik, -al), a. 
1601. [f. as ANTIPATHY, after PATHETIO a.) 
Having an antipathy or constitutional aver- 
sion; opposed in nature or tendency (lo). 
Hence Antipathe'tically adv. var. t Anti'- 
pathous. 

Antipathic (entipe-pik), a. 1830. [f 
ANTIPATHY +-I0, after Fr. antipathique.] Of 
or belonging to antipathy ; of contrary nature 
or character (to); spec. in Med. having or 
producing the contrary symptoms. 

Antipathist (nti-pipist). rare. 1817. |f. 
as prec. + -IST.] One possessed by an anti- 
pathy: a natural enemy. 

Antipathize (énti-pápoiz), v. ? Obs. rare. 
1633. [f. as prec. + -IzE.] 1. intr. To feel the 
opposite, 2. trans. To render antipathetic 
1667. 

Antipathy (a&nti-papi). 1601. [- Fr. anti- 
pathie or L. anlipathia — Gr. dvnnddea, f. 
dwrwaaÜ/s opposed in feeling, f. dvr( ANTI-' 
+ mábos, waðe-; see PATHOS, -Y*.] t 1. Con- 
trariety of feeling, disposition, or nature; 
natural incompatibility. Opp. to sympathy. 
-1602. 2. Feeling against; constitutional or 
settled aversion 1606. 3. concr. That which is 
tcontrary in nature, or the object of anti- 
pathy 1622. 

1. No contraries hold more a., Then I, and such a 
knaue Lear Ir. ii. 93. 2. A Sect, whose chief De- 
votion lies In odd perverse Antipathies BUTLER. 

Antipendium, var. of ANTE-; see ANTI-*. 

Antiperiodic (e:nti,piori,g-dik), a. 1861. 
[ANTI 3.] Med. Destroying the periodicity 
of diseases that run a typical course. 

Antiperistaltic (æ:nti,peristæ-ltik), a. 1706. 
[ANTI- 3.] Phys. Contrary to peristaltic 
motion; acting upwards. 

Antiperistasis (mw:ntipéri'stásis). arch. 
1598. [- Gr. dvrwrepíoracs surrounding so as 
to compress, f. dv against + mepioraois 
standing round; cf. Fr. antiperistase (XVI).] 
Opposition or contrast of circumstances; 
resistance or reaction roused against any 
action. 

Having their penury doubled by the a. of others 
peny FULLER. Hence A:ntiperista'tic, -al a. 

eightened by contrast, -ally adv. (rare). 

Antipestilential (e:nti,pestile-nfal), a. 
1683. [ANTI-' $.] Med. Of use against the 
Plague, etc. Also as sb. 

A. pills DE FOE. 

Antipha'rmic, a. 1853. (f. ANTI-! 3 + Gr. 
$ápuaxov poison + -IC.] Med. = ALEXIPHARMIC. 

Antiphlogistian  (w:nti,flodgi-stián), a. 
1788. [f. ANTI-! 3 + phlogistian (see PHLOGIS- 
TON)] Opposed to the theory of phlogiston, 
or the existence of an element of pure fire. 
As sb. An opponent of this theory. 

Antiphlogistic (w:ntijflodsi-stik), a. 1744. 
[f. ANTI-' 3--PHLOGISTIC a.) 1. = prec. adj. 
1788. 2. Med. Counteracting inflammation 
1769; also fig. (rare) 1840. As sb. [8c. medicinal 
agent.) 1744. 

2. fig. A cooling a. speech Hoop. 

Antiphlogistin (e:nti,flodgi-stin). — 1901. 
If. ANTI 3 + PHLOGISNON) + -IN‘.] A pro- 
prietary preparation used as an anodyne, 
antiseptie, and antiphlogistic. 

Antiphon (e:ntifon). 1500. [-eccl.L. 
antiphona — Gr. (rà) dvrigwwa, n. pl. of 
dvríbovos responsive, f. dvr( ANTI-' + dw} 
Sound; see ANTHEM.] 1. A versicle orsentence 
sung by one choir in response to another 
1652. 2. = ANTHEM 1.1500. 3. techn. A short 
piece of plain-song introduced before a 
psalm or canticle, the meaning of which it 


ANTIPRURI 
illustrates and enforces 1775. 


4. 
response, answer 1651. 

Antiphonal (snti-fonal), a. 1091. [f.] 
+-al'; cf, OFr. antiphonal.] 1. Ot then 
of an antiphon; sung alternately 171! 
Responsive in sound, or (fransf.) other 
1848. As sb. = ANTIPHONARY 1091. 

1. A. singing was first brought into the chure} 
Milan BINGHAM. Hence Anti'phonally ado, 
Antipho'nic a. mutually responsive, 
phornically adv. : 

Antiphonary (&nti-fónári 1081, [— eccL, 
antiphonarium (see ANTIPHON, -ARY!), whence, 


phoner.| A book of antiphons. vars, t 
phonar, Anti'phoner (the earliest word): 
Antiphony (enti-foni), 1592. [f. ANTI 
+-¥*, partly through OFr. antiphonie,] 
Opposition of sound; or harmony produ 
by it 1608, 2. = ANTIPHON 1, 1592. 3. A 

phonal singing. Also fig. 1758. 4. co 
ANTIPHON 2. 1808. 15. = ANTIPHON 3. 
6. transf. A response or echo 1657, : 

3. Life answering life across the vast profound 
full a. MRS, BROWNING. 6. The eccho or a., WI 
these..exclaimers hope..to draw..from - 
audience SHAFTESBURY. 

|| Antiphrasis (inti-frásis). 1533. [Lal 
— Gr. dvríbpaos, f. dvrópálew express by. 
the opposite.) Rhet. Use of words ina 
opposite to their proper meaning. 

You are pastors, but it is by an a., a@ in 
etre noxiis. Hence Antiphra'stic t, 
-ally adv. 

Antiphthisic (enti ,ti-zik), a. 1853. [. 
3.) Med. Tending to check phthisis. A 


sb. ; 
Antiplastic (senti,ple-stik), a. [f. ANTI 
+Puastic a.) Med. Unfavourable to 
process of healing or granulation. Also 
of medicines which impoverish the bl 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Antipleuritic (w:nti,pluri-tik), a, 1 
[ANTI 3.] Of use against pleurisy. Also! 
8b. 7 
Antipodagric, -al (x:ntipodegrik, -dl), 
1712. [AwTI-! 3.] Med. Of use against 
Also as sb. 

Antipodal (enti-pddal), a. 1040. [f. A 
PODES---AL'.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
ANTIPODES. 2. transf. Directly opposite (k 
1664. 

Antipodean (ienti:pód?-àn), a. 1651. 
f. ANTIPODES, perh. after European.) 1. O 
pertaining to the opposite side of the wor 
esp. Australasian 1861. 2, joc. Having evt 
thing upside down 1852. 3. fig. Diametric 
opposed (to) 1651. var. + Antipo'dian (bet! 
Antipodes (ienti-podiz), sb. pl. ME. E 
antipodes or late L. antipodes - Gr. dvrümo 
pl. of dvrínovs having the feet opposite, 
dvr( opposite + rovs, moó- foot. Formerly 
trisyllabic, a-ntipodes, with sg. antipode; 
four-syllable form shows reversion to L. 
Gr.] +1. Those who dwelt directly opposi 
to each other on the globe, as it were fi 
against feet —1837. + 2. fig. Those who in. 
way resemble the dwellers on the oppo 
side of the globe 1005. 3. Places on the 
face of the earth directly opposite to e 
other, or the place which is directly oppo 
to another (esp. to our own region). 


thing. (With sing. antipode.) 1041. 
adv. (sb. in apposition) in To walk a 
to, ete. —1718. 
2. He will neuer be one of the A, to 
opposite to the present world BACON. 3. Ll a 
goe on the slightest arrand now to the Anty) 
Much Ado Yr i. 273. 4. Fools. arè a. unto 
wise Sm T. BROWNE., At antipodes: in d 
opposition, Hence Anti*podist, a believer in t 
antipodes (when the belief was heresy); as adj. = 
ANTIPODAL. f Anti'podite, an inhabitant 0! 
antipodes, f 
Antipole (æ-nti;põ":1). 1822. [ANTI Aj 
The opposite pole. fig. The direct opposit "1 
Antipope (cw-nti,pó"p). 1579. [orig. 
antipape — med.L. antipapa, after anbichres 
tus.] A pope elected in opposition to one he 
to be canonically chosen; spec. of those Wi 


resided at Avignon during ‘the great 8 

of the West’. (So called by adversaries.) 
Antipruritic (z:nti,pruri-tik) a. 1876; 

ANTI- 3 + L. pruritis - 1c.) Med. Tending 

relieve itching. " 


ANTIPSORIC 


Antipsoric (rntipsorik), a, 1858. [f. AN- 
T 3 + Gr, (ipo itoh + 10.) Med, Of use 
against the itch. Also as ab. 

\|Antipto‘sis. 1067. (Late L. = Gr, dvri- 
mwnt, f, dvr( in exchange + mróow case.) 
Gram. The use of one case for another, 

Antipyic (entipoiik), a. 1853, [= Fr. 
antipyique, f. Gr. dvr’ ANTI! + mov pus; sce 
10.) Med, "ending to prevent suppuration, 
Also as ab. 

Antipyretic (mntipiretik), a. 1081. [f. 
ANTI- 8 + PynTIC] Med. Tending to prevent 
fever, Also as ab. 

Antipyrotic (w:ntipirg-tik), a. 1839. [f. 
ANTI) 3 + pyrotic (f. Gr. mupwnxés burning) 
caustie.] Med. Of use against burns. As sb. 
Anything so used, 

Antiquarian (nti,kwé*-rifin), a. 1010. 
[f. as ANTIQUARY; see -ARIAN,) 1. Of or 
connected with the study of antiquities 1771. 
2. Applied to a large size of drawing paper 
1875. 3, As sb, (The adj. used absol] An 
antiquary 1610, 

1. A. researches FREEMAN. Hence Ani 
rlanism, the profession, ete. of thea. Anth 
rlanize v. . to play the a, Antiqua’ 
adv, (rare), 

lAntiqua'rium. rare. 1881. [mod.L., 
neut, of L. antiquarius ; see next, -ARIUM,) A 
repository of antiquities, 

Antiquary (enti;kwari). 1503. [= L, anti- 
quarius, f. antiquus; seo ANTIQUE, -ARY'. Cf. 
Fr. antiquaire.) A. adj. Ot antiquity ; ancient 
(rare) 1606, 

Here's Nestor Instructed by the A, times Tr. 
& Cr, 1t. iil. 262, 

B. sb. (sc, man, thing.) t 1. A man of great 
age -1035. +2. An official custodian or ro- 
corder of antiquities, (A title bestowed by 
Hen. VIII upon Leland.) 1703. 3. A pro- 
feed student, or collector, of antiquities. 
(Orig. & student of early history, now opp. to 
archwologist.) 1686. 

3. Antiquaries, who hold everything worth pre- 
ering, merely because it has been preserved 


Antiquate (m:nti,kwét), ppl. a. arch. 1537. 
[7 L. antiquatus, pa. pple. of antiquare (f. 
antiquus ANTIQUE) restore (a thing) to ita 
former condition; in eccl.L. make old; see 
"ATRA] = ANTIQUATED. 

Antiquate (nti kewe't), v. 1606, |f. prec. ; 
wee -ATE*.] 1, To make old, or obsolete; to 
abolish as out of date. 2. To give an antique 
"1: te (oe Pope antiquates ts precepta of Chit 

» He [the Po] antiqua! of 
MARVELL, ETAT Antiqua tios, the action of 
making, or state of being, antiquated ; abolition ; 
the production of an appearance of age. 

Antiquated (m:nti lewe'téd), PP. a. 1623, 
if. prec.) 1, Grown old, inveterate 1670, 2, 
Obsolete 1623, 3, So old as to be unworthy 
to survive; often ‘old-world’ 1602. 4. Old- 
fashioned, as surviving from, or aa imitating, 
earlier usage 1675. 5, Of persons: Very old, 
superannuated, Also fig. 1078. 

1. A: Prejudices BURKE. 2. Reviving a. laws 
1005. 3. Deride. ithe a. folly BENTLEY, 4. A, 
phraseology FREEMAN, 5. (An] a. Sybil ADDISON, 

Antique (énti-k, m'ntik). 1530, [= Fr. 
antique or L, antiquus, antioua, f. ante before 
+ "eus (as in posticus f. post); orig. identical 
in form and pronunc. with ANTIC, but finally 
differentiated after 1700.) A. adj. 1. Ancient, 
olden, (Now usu. rhet. = of the ‘good old 
timos’.) 1541, 2. Having existed since olden 
times; aged, venerable (arch.) 1596. 3, Old- 
fashioned; out of date, 1647. 4. Of, belong- 
ing to, or after the manner of the ancients (of 
Greece and Rome) 1734; or of hee ancient 


res, 
Hone “Antique iy ad ty; in” 
nee i^ fe. tanciently; in 
manner, Ant ein Ant-quish a. (rare). 


Antique, occ. sp. of ANTIO in 16-17th e. 
Antique (inti . 1763. |f. the adj.) To 
bind (books) after an antique manner, by or- 
namenting the edges with ramifications, 
Antiquist (wntikwist, inti -kist), rare, 1784. 
If. ANTIQUE +-187.) f An antiquary; a col- 
lector or connolweur of antiques. 
Antiquitarian (wnti:kwité*riAn), 1641. (f. 
ANTIQUITY +-ARIAN; cf. humanitarian.) One 
attached to the practices or opinions of 


antiquity. 

Antiquity (@nthkwiti), ME.  (-(0)Fr. 
ilé =L. antiquitas, f. Us; BOO 

ANTIQUE, -ITY,] 1, The quality of being 


ancient; long standing 1450. t 2. Old age (of 
human life); seniority —1077. 3. Ancient 
character 1860, **Klliptical senses. 4. The 
time of antiquity ; esp. the time of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans ME. 5. The people (or 
writers, eto.) of ancient times collectively; 
the Ancients 1538. 6. (Now pl. or collect.) 
Matters, customs, precedents, ete., of earlier 
times; ancient records 1557. 7. (Now usu, 
pl.) Relics, or monumenta of antiquity 1513. 
Also attrib 


2. Is not your volee broken ?..and "t I 
about you blasted with A. 2 Hen. IV, 1. fl. 208. 
3.[Anjairofa, MAX-MÜLLER. 4. A Is like fame, 
caput inter ni 


|, or some 
remnants of history which have escaped the 
shipwreck of time BACON, 
Antirachitic (wntirikitik), a. 1853, (f. 


ANTI! 3 + rachitic (see  RacHITPS.] Med. 
Tending to cure spinal disease, 
Antirrhinum (wntiroindm). Pl. «s. 1551. 


[7 L. -Gr. dwrppew, f. dyrt opposite fir, 
jw- nose, from the resemblance of the flower 
to an animal's mouth.] Hot. A genus of 
Berophulariaceous Plants, also called Snap- 


dragon. 

A. or Calves-anout 1741. 

Antisabbatarian (wnt! swbatée-riin), a. 
1045. [ANTI 3, 5.) Opposed to the observ- 
Le of the Sabbath by Christians. Also as 


ll Antiscii (dnti-si,ol, «Iffol), ab. pl. 1706. 
[Late L. = Gr, dvriaxws, pl. maso, of, dvrioxios, 
throwing a shadow the opposite way, f. deri 
opposite + ond shadow.) ‘Those who live on 
the same meridian, but on opposite sides of 
the equator, so that their shadows fall at 
noon in opposite directions. Hence Anti*- 
scian a. of or pertaining to the Antiscli ; sb. 
{pl.) = Awtiscn, 

Antiscion (dnti-fign). 1658. (app. repr. 
Gr, deriomov (nc, (Odor nign of the zodiac); 
wee preo.) Astrol, Applied to signs of the 
Zodiac equidistant on opposite sides from 
Cancer and Capricorn. 

Antiscolic (enti wko-lk), a, 1880. (irreg. f. 


ANTI- 3 + Gr, oxiing worm + -16,] Med, 
^ ANTHELMINTIO, 
Antiscorbutic (mntiskoablu tik), a. 1090, 


[ANTI 3,] Of use against sourvy. Also as ab. 

Antiscriptural (mntiskri-ptitürál), a. 1077. 
(Anti 3.) Opposed to Holy Scripture, 

Antiscrofulous (wntiakro-fidlos), a. 1890, 
[ANTI 3.) Med. Of use against scrofula. 

Antisepalous (wnti,seplos), a. 1870, |f. 
Gr. dert opposite * SEPAL +-008.) Bot, Placed 
opposite to the sepals, 

I Ani (enti we-pais). 1875. [mod. L., 
f. jer eate Med. The principle of 
antiseptic surgical treatment, 

Antiseptic (wntiwoptik), a. 1701 |f. 
AwTI 3 + HEPDIC] Counteracting putro- 
faction; fig. preventing moral decay 1820, 
Also as ab. (Mit, and fig.). 

A. bandages TYNDALL. fig. Not divine men, yet 
useful a, products of their generation CARLYLE. 
Hence ade. Antisepticist, one 
who believes in ANTISEPSIS, 

Antisocial (mntisd*fal), a. 1707. [ANTI 
3,] 1. Opposed to society or companionship. 
2. Opposed to the principles on which society 
is constituted 1802. 

Antispasmodic  (wnti,spezmodik), a. 
1681. [ANTI 3.] Good against spasms. Also 
as sb. 

Antispast (æntiapæst). 1706. [-late L. 

a= Gr. dvriomaoros f. dwrowür draw 
in the contrary direction.) Pros. A metrical 


ANTITRINITARIAN 
oa composed of an jambus and a trochee, 


Antispastic (cnti wpwntik), a, 1641. (= 
Gr. , ee proc; a» med. is 
late L, (Oribasius),] 1. Med. 
‘Tending to divert, 2. Pros. Consisting of, or 
containing, antispasts 1811, 3. As ab, Med, 


An a, agent 1719. 
Antisplenetic (w:ntiwplinetik), a. wea 


[ANTI 3.] Med. Good against disease 
spleen, Also ma ab. 

\Antistrophe (dntistrofi), 1606, [^ late L. 
= Gr, derarpodr, f. dvrorrpééey turn. against; 
seo BTROPHE.] 1. The returning movement, 
from left to right, in Greek choruses and 
dances, answering to the strophe; the lines 
of choral song recited during this movement ; 
any choral response 1019. 2, An inverse 
correspondence 1606, 3, Khet., ete. a. Repeti- 
tion of words in inverse order. b. The figure 
of retort, or turning an opponent's plea 

inst him 1626, 


E itro'phically adr. 

rare), Anti'strophize v, (rare), to form an a, 

I Antistrophon (énti-strófón). 1611. [n. 
sing. of Gr. dvrioropos turned in an opposite 
way, f. dvnorpédew; see prec] — Rhet, An 
argument that is retorted upon an opponent, 

Antistruma’tic, 1070, [f. ANTI 3 + siru- 
matic (f, STRUMA).) Med, adj, = next. ab, A 
remedy for scrofula, 

Antistrumous (wentistrümos), a. 1861, 
If. ANTI-! + Srxumous a.) Med, Tending to 
cure scrofula, 

Antisyphilitic (wntlsifili-tik), a. 1830. 
[ANTI 3.) Of use against syphilis, Also as sb. 

Antitetanic (m:nti,tttenik), a. 1875, [AN- 
TI 3.] Med. Good against tetanus. Also as ab. 

Antithalian (wnti,pé'liin), a. if, ANTI-! 3 
+ Thalia, the Muse of Comedy + -AN.] 
Opposed to festivity. PEACOCK, 

Antitheism (wntipiiz'm) 1893. [ANTI 
8.) The doctrine of antitheista. 

Antitheist (wntipiist), 1800. (ANTI 5.) 
One opposed to belief in the existence of a 
God, Hence A:ntithel'stic a. 

Antithesis (dnti-pisis), Pl. antitheses, 
1529. ([-late L.-Gr. derideos, f. driribévai, 
f, deri against + ra to set, place; cf, 
Tusis.] 1. Ket. An opposition or contrast of 
ideas, expressed by using in contiguous 
sentences or clauses, words which are strongly 
contrasted with each other; as ‘tow shalt 
war, and he shall dwindle’. 2, The second of 
two such opposed clauses; a counter-theais 
1633, 3, Hy extension: Direct opposition 
(between two things); contrast. Const, of, 
between, t with. 1631. 4, The opposite, Const, 
^£. du ent wily pointa andl d 

» All arm'd wi an And puns 
Pore, 3. The a. of iat and reveal religion 
KiwosLEY. 4. The a 


is dé a. of 
pai of re to antistrophes aja (pl) the lyrical 


ti, = ANTI- 
2. An antithotio statement 


1605. 
Antithetic (entipe-tik), a. 1010, (ult. = Gr. 


soo prec.) 
THESIS 1. —1610. 


$ wee prec, -106.] That is of the 
nature of antithesis, esp. in Khet,; directly 
opposite 1864, 2. Consisting of two opposites 


1842, 
2. The dual or a. character of foree Involved in 
the term polarity W, GROVE. o Anua en a. 

with, containing, or antithesis; 
narte by direct opposition 1583. ntithe-tic- 
ally le, 


Antitoxin (wntite-kein), 1802. (ANTI- 2b.) 
A substance having the property of counter- 
noting à toxin. 

Anti-trade (wnt) tri'id), alfríb. phr. and ab. 
1853. [ANTI-' 2.] A wind that blows steadily 
in the opposite direction to the trade-wind. 

| Antitragus (enti trees), 1842. [ARTI 
2.) Anat. A protuberance of the outer ear, 
opposite to the tragus. 

Antitrinitarian (enti,trinit@ rian). 1641. 
[ANT 3.) adj, Opposed to the doctrine of 
the Trinity 1665. sb. One who rejects that 
doctrine 1641. Hence Antitrinita‘rianism, 


ANTITROPAL 


Antitropal (&nti-trüpál) a. 1855. [f. Gr. 
dvrt against + -rpomos turning + -AL'. Cf. 
ATROPOUS a.] Bot. Of an embryo: Inverted, so 
as to have the radicle at the extremity of the 
seed, opposite to the hilum. So Antitrop- 
ous. 

Antitype (x-nti,teip). 1635. [— late L. anti- 
typus — Gr. dvrírvzos, prop. adj. correspond- 
ing as an impression to the die, f. dvzé 
opposite to + 7/ros stroke, stamp, die.) That 
which is represented by the type or symbol. 
Hence A‘ntitypal a. (rare). Antity'pical a. 
of the nature of or pertaining to an a. 

ftAntitypous, a. rare. 1678. (f. Gr. 
dvrírvmos force-resisting (see prec.)---oUs.] 
Resisting force; material, solid. 

Antitypy (&ntittpi) rare. 1605. [- Gr. 
dvrirunta resistance of a hard body, f. as 
prec. + -ía-Y*.] Resistance of matter to force 
of penetration, compression, or motion. 

Antivariolous (w:ntivároi-ólos), a. 1880. 
[ANTI 3.] Med. Good against small-pox. 

Antivenereal (w:ntivini*-riàl) a. 1070. 
[ANTI 3.] Med, Of use against venereal 
disease, 

A:ntivermi'cular, a. 1717. [ANTI- 3.] = 
ANTIPERISTALTIC. 

Antizymic (enti,zi-mik), a. 1804. [f. 
ANTI- 3 + Gr. Gm leaven + -10.] Opposing 
fermentation. sb. An a. substance. 

Antizymotic (w:ntizime-tik, -zoime:tik). 
1875. [f. ANTI-! 3 + ZYMOTIC a.] adj. = prec. 
sb. A substance that prevents fermentation. 

Antler (e-ntloz). [late ME. auntelere = AFr. 
var. of OFr. antoillier (mod. andouiller), of 
unkn. origin.] 1. orig. The lowest (forward- 
directed) branch of the horn of a stag, etc. ; 
later, any branch, the lowest. being then the 
brow-antler, and the next bes-antler. 2. Hence 
pop. : The branched horn of a stag, etc. 1829. 

l. Huge stags with sixteen antlers MACAULAY. 
2. A vaulted apartment garnished with stags’ 
antlers Scorr, Hence A‘ntlerless a. without 
antlers, 

Antlered (we-ntload), ppl. a. 1818. [f. prec + 
-ED*] 1. Bearing antlers; adorned with 
stags’ horns 1828. 2. transf. 1870. 

1. An a. stag BRYANT, hall Scorr. 2. A. fern 
DISRAELI, 

|| Antlia (e-ntlià). 1828. [L. antlia instru- 
ment for drawing up water- Gr. dvra 
bilge water, dvrMov bucket.] Ent. The pro- 
boscis or haustellum of insects, with which 
they suck up juices. Hence A-ntliate ppl. a. 
furnished with an a. 

Acnt-liton. 1815. [tr. Gr. wupunxo-Aéwv in 
the LXX.] A neuropterous insect, or genus 
of insects (Myrmeleon), the larva of which lies 
in wait for and devours ants. 

Anto'cular, a. rare. 1870. [— L. ante before 
+ ocularis pertaining to the eye, f. oculus eye; 
see -AR'.] Placed in front of the eye. 

|| Anteci (enti-soi), sb. pl. 1622. [late L. 
= Gr. dvroixot f. dvri opposite + -owos dwell- 
ing.] The dwellers under the same meridian, 
on opposite sides of the equator, and equally 
distant from it. Hence Antee’cian a. of or 
belonging to the opposite latitude; sb. (pl.) 
= ANTEC. 

|| Antonomasia (w:ntónomé'ziá, &nto:no). 
1589. [L. — Gr. dvrovouacía use of an epithet, 
etc., for a proper name.] The substitution 
of an epithet, etc., or the name of an office or 
dignity, for a person’s proper name, as the 
Iron Duke for Wellington. Also, conversely, 
the use of a proper name to express a general 
idea, as in calling a wise judge a Daniel. 
Hence Antonoma'stically adv. (rare). 

Antonym (w-ntónim). 1870. [- Fr. anto- 
nyme, f. Gr. dvr( ANTI, after synonyme 
SYNONYM.] A term which is the opposite of 
another, a counter-term. 

Antorbital, var. ANTE-ORBITAL. 

Antozone (ent,0"zó"n). 1862. [f. ANT-+ 
OZONE.] Chem. A gaseous product, once sup- 
Posed to be a permanently positive variety of 
oxygen, but now shown to be hydrogen 
dioxide H,0,. Hence Anto'zonide. 

Anto'zonite. 1868. [f. prec. + -ITE' 2b.) 
Min. A dark violet-blue Fluorite. 

Antral (entrál) a. rare. 1880. [f. L. an- 

trum cave --AU.] Of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, a cavity. 
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Antre (x-ntoi. 1604. [— Fr. 
ANTRUM.] poet. A cave, a cavern. 

Antars vast, and Desarts idle Oth. 1. iii, 140. 

Antrorse (entró), a. 1858. [- mod.L. 
antrorsus, f. L. *antero- + versus, after extror- 
sus, etc.] Bent forward or upward. 

Antroversion («ntrovd-afon). 1880. [f. 
antro- for ANTERO- + L. versio turning; see 
VERSION.] = ANTEVERSION. 

Antroverrt, v. rare. 1854. [f. as prec. +L. 
vertere to turn.] To turn or bend forward. 

Antrum (m-ntrm) Pl. -a. ME. [L. 
= Gr. rpo cave.] A cavern; spec. in Phys. 
of cavities in the body. 

| Antrustion (éntrpstion) 1848. [- Fr. 
antrustion or med.L. antrustio (in Salic Law, 
etc.) f. OFrank. *an-tróstjo, = OHG. trast 
help, protection.) A voluntary follower of 
Old Frankish princes at the period of the 
national migrations. Hence Antru'stion- 
ship. 


anire := L. 


A'ntsigne. 1576. Obs. f. ENSIGN, as if f. 
ante + signum. 
A'nt-thru:sh. 1863. [ANT sb.] A bird of 


the Thrush family, which lives on ants, etc. 

Anura, ~ous, vars. of ANOURA, -ovs. 

Anury (w-niüri) 1876. [- mod.L. anuria, 
= Gr. dv- AN- pref. 10 + odpov urine + -ia -Y*.] 
Path. Absence or lack of urine. 

|| Anus (é'-nds), 1658. [- L. dnus, orig. ring; 
cf. ANNULAR.) 1, The posterior opening of the 
alimentary canal, through which the excre- 
ments are ejected. 2. An opening at the base 
of a flower 1730. 

Anvil (æ-nvil), sb. (OE, anfilte (earlier on- 
fiti), anfealt, corresp. to M Du. aenville, OHG. 
anafale (G. dial. afills, amfilt, anefüt), to 
which are parallel MLG. anebelte, -bolt, M Du. 
aen-, anebelt, -bilt (Du. aanbeeld, aambeeld), 
and OHG. anabóz (G. amboss); all based on 
Gme. *ana ON + vbl. stem meaning ‘beat’ 
(cf. FELT sb.') and perh. all modelled on L, 
incus anvil, f. in IN- + eüd-, stem of cüdere 
beat.] 1. The block (usually of iron) on 
which the smith hammers and shapes his 
metal; also fig. 2. transf. Anything like a 
smith’s anvil in shape or use ; esp. (Phys.) one 
of the bones of the ear, the incus 1687, 

1. Bitwene pe anfelde and pe hamoure ME. Him 
that smote the anuill Zsa. 41:7. fig. Hammering 
me vpon the anvild CAMDEN. On or upon the 
anvil: in preparation, in hand; He has now on 
the a. another scheme BURKE. 

‘om. : a.-proof, the standard of hardness of an 
a.; -rock, a kind of Sandstone, so named from 
the form of two masses of it in Kentucky. 

Anvil, v. 1607. (f. the sb.) 1. trans. To 
fashion on an anvil; usu. fig. 2. intr. To work 
at an anvil 1882, 

Anxiety (inzoiéti. 1525. [- Fr. anxiété 
or L. anzielas, f. anxius (next); see -ITY, -TY',] 
1. The quality or state of being ANXIOUS; 
solicitude, concern. 2. Strained or solicitous 
desire (for, or to effect) 1769. 3. Path. A con- 
dition of agitation and depression, with a 
sensation of tightness and distress in the 
eben 1661. 

" ere yed he without Idge, it) 
anxietie MORE. 2. A.. “fOr thé general wen 
‘JUNIUS’. 

Anxious (æ-nkfəs), a. 1623. [- L. anxius, 
f. anz- pa. ppl. stem of angere choke, op- 
press; see ANGUISH, -0US. Cf. Fr. anxieux.) 
1. Troubled in mind about some uncertain 
event; being in disturbing suspense; con- 
cerned, solicitous. Const. + of, for, about 1711. 
2. Fraught with trouble, distressing, worry- 
ing. (Obs. exc. as transf. use of 1.) 1667. 3. 
Full of desire and endeavour (to effect) 1742. 

z A., and cast down 1636. A. for their own 
safety MACAULAY. 2. A. cares MILT. P.L. viii. 185. 
3. A. to please BLAIR. Hence A'nxious:ly adv., 
-ness (rare). 

Any (eni), a. and pron. [OE. nij = OFris. 
énich, OS. énig, MLG. einich, MDu. énich 
(Du. eenig), OHG. einag (G. einig), ON. 
einigr, Goth. ainaha Gme. *ainazaz, -izaz, 
f. *ain- ONE+*-iz- -Y! Cf. D. dünicus 
UNIQUE a. The ME. forms, eny, ei, were 
south., any midl., ony midl. and north. Fem, 
and pl. forms in -e also existed in ME. The 
living mod.Eng. word is eny.] Primarily adj. 
1. gen. In sing. = A — no matter which, or 
what. In pl. = Some — no matter which, of 
what kind, or how many. a. Used primarily 
in interrog., hypothet., and condit. forms of 
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speech OE. b. With a preceding neg.: = 
None at all, of any kind, etc., not even one 
OE. c. In affirm. sentences; = (construe. 
tively) Every one of the sort named ME, 2 
Quantitative: = A quantity or number 
however great or small 1526. 3, Qualitative: 
Of any kind or sort whatever; = earlier 
ANY-KYNS. Occas. depreciatory ; Any, how- 
ever imperfect 1866. 4. absol., esp. after a 8b. 
already expressed, or bef. of ME. +5, Either 
(of two). Still dial, esp. north. —1585, 6. 
pronominally. = Any one, anybody; inp. 
any persons OE. 7. adverbially, esp. with 
comp. adjs., as any sooner, etc.: In any 
degree, at all ME. 8. Any one, a. as adj, 
(eni won) Any single; b. absol. as in ‘any 
one of them"; c. pron. (e-ni,won) Any person, 
ME. 9. In comb. with interrog. wds., which 
then become indefinite, 

1. a. Who wil shew vs any good Ps. 4:6, b. Not. 
to be done at any time BURKE. c. Any time these 
three hundred yeeres Merry W. 1, i. 11, At any 
rate, in any case: whatever the circumstances ma; 
be. 2. Haue ye here eny meate Luke 24:41, 4.]f 
there be any of him left, Ile bury it Wint. T. m1, 
iii, 136. 5. Anie of them both THYNNE. 6. Please. 
they any, That serue many 1562, 7. Any longer 
sep more 1680, farther STEELE, the worse 

Anybody (e-ni,bedi, -bédi), sb. or pron. 
1490. 1. comb. of ANY and Bopy in the sense 
of person: Any person. See ANY a. 1, 
Formerly two words. 2. Qualitative. a, In 
interrog. or hypothet. expressions, laudatory : 
a person of some importance. b. In affirm, 
expressions, depreciatory : an ordinary person. 
1826, 

1. If he doe. . finde any body in the house Merry 
W. 1. iv. 4. 2. Everybody was there who is a 
DISRAELI. Two or three anybodles J. BRIGHT. 

Anyhow (e-ni,hau). 1740. [see ANY 9.] 1. 
adv. In any way or manner whatever. 2. 
advb, conj. In any case, at least 1825. 

1. Done a., no profitable one CARLYLE. 2. Any 
how, it must be acknowledged [etc.] NEWMAN. 

t Any-kyn, -s. ME. only. (orig. genitive 
phr. = ‘of any kind’, afterwards, with loss of 
75, looking like an adj. = ‘any kind of’,) Any 
kind or manner. 

Anything (e-ni,pin), pron., sb., adv. OB. 
1. pron. A comb. of ANY and THING, in the 
widest sense of the latter. See ANY a. Orig. 
always two words; now rarely exc. when 
stress is upon thing. 2. sb. Thing of any kind 
1590. 3. adv. Any whit, in any measure OE. 

1. If ye shall ask any thing in my name, I will do 
it.John 14:14. 2. She is my house. my oxo 
asse, my a, Tam. Shr. 111. ii. 234. 3. Yf my 

our wyf come ony thyng nyghe yowe CAXTON. 

ence A:nythinga:rian Janer trinitarian, ete.], 
One who professes no creed in particular. (A con- 
temptuous term.) — 0. 

Anyway (e-ni,we'), adv. and conj. 1870. 
(Cf. Anyways, and always, alway.) 1. adv. In 
any way or manner, anyhow ; in any measure. 
2. advb. conj. In any case 1859. 

1. Anything that sauoureth any way of newnesse 
BIBLE Transl. Pref. 1. 

Anyways (e:ni*we!z). 1560, [ANY + -WAYS 
asin ALWAYS.] = prec. 1, 2. 

Anywhen (e-ni,hwe:n), adv. 1831. [see 
ANY 9.] At any time, ever. Rare in literature. 

t Annywhence, adv. rare. 1613. [see ANY 9] 
From anywhere. 

Anywhere (e-nijhwé?a, -hwéi). ME. m 
ANY 9. Preceded by owhere, aywhere —1485. 
Inany place. Formerly two words. 1 

Anywhither (e-ni,hwi:daa), adv. arch. 1611. 
[See Any 9. Preceded by owhilher.] To or 
towards any place. 4 

Anywise (c-ni;woiz) adv, OK. [for in any 
wise (also used); OE. on Æniġe wisan.) In any 
manner, way, or case; at all. E te 

Any law or usage to the contrary hereof in a. no! 
withstanding 1775. P 

Aonian (¢,0"-nian), a. 1607. |f. L. tona 
— Gr. ‘Aovia --AN.] Of or belonging , 
Aonia, a region of ancient Bceotia, containing 
the mountains Helicon and Cithaeron, sacre 
to the Muses or * Aonian maids’. 

Above th’ Aonian mount MILT. P.L. 1. 15. 

Aorist (é-Orist), a. 1581. [- Gr. dóporos 
undefined (sb. sc. xpdvos time, Dionysivt 
Thrax), f. d- A- pref. 14 + óporós delimite A 
f. dpiew define (cf. HomizoN)] Gram. on 
of the past tenses of the Gr. verb, which 
denotes a simple past occurrence, with non 
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of the limitations of the other past tenses. 
Hence Aori'stic a. undefined ; of or pertain- 
ing to the aorist tense. Aoristically adv. 

Aorta (eğată). 1594. [- Gr. doprj, by 
Hippocrates used pl. for the branches of the 
winü-pipe, by Aristotle for the great artery, 
f. *aor-, var. of *aer- of deípev (:— *aerj-) to 
raise; cf. ARTERY.] Phys. The great artery or 
trunk of the arterial system, from its origin 
in the left ventricle of the heart to its division 
into the two iliac arteries. Hence Ao'rtal, 
Ao'rtic adjs. 

Ap-, pref.) = L. ad- bef. initial p-. In OFr. 
ap- became a-, and in this form the Fr. 
were adopted in Eng., as a-part, a-ply, 
Later the p was again doubled, after L. 
See AD- pref. 2, A- pref. 10. 

Ap-, pref.* = Gr. dz’, short for áró off. 

Ap-, pref) [Welsh ap, f. map son; cf. 
Mac.] j 

Apace (ápé's), adv. ME. [- OFr. a pas at 
(a considerable) pace, i.e. a (:- L. ad at), pas 
step, PACE sb.] lit. At a pace, i.e. at a good 
pace (orig. of the pace of men); hence, With 
speed; swiftly ; t immediately —1723. 

He commeth to hym apaas CHAUCER, Kings of 
armies did flee a. Ps. 68:12. Like water yt run- 
neth a pace 1535 Hoording wealth a. 1604. An 
ill weed growes a. 1611. 

Apache (üps:f). 1902. [— Fr. apache, a use 
of the name of a war-like tribe of N. Amer. 
Indians. Cf. MOHOCK.] A type of robber and 
assassin frequenting Paris, eto. ; gen. a ruffian, 

| Apagoge (repágó"-dsi). 1727. [Gr. draywyń 
leading away, f. dmáyew lead off. A term 
of Aristotelian logic.] t1. Logic. = ABDUC- 
TION. 2. A demonstration which proves a 
thing by showing the impossibility or ab- 
surdity of denying it; a reductio ad absurdum 
1753. +3. Math. The passage from one pro- 
position, which has been demonstrated, to 
the proof of another 1753. Hence Apago'gic, 
~al a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a. 
Apafo'gically adv. 

Apaid (pé'-d), ppl. a. arch. ME. [f. APAY 
v.] 1, Satisfied, pleased. t2. Repaid —1748. 

Apair, Apale, Apall; see APP-. 

Apaise, apayse, obs. ff. APPEASE. 

Apanage, app- (æpănėdz). 1602. [— (O)Fr. 
apanage, f. OFr. apaner dower (a daughter), 
-med.L. appanare provide with means of 
subsistence, f. L. ad AP- pref.’ 4- panis bread; 
see -AGE.] 1. The provision made for the 
maintenance of the younger children of kings, 
princes, etc. ; orig. a province, jurisdiction, or 
office. 2. loosely, A. perquisite 1835. 3. A 
dependent territory or property; a depend- 
ency 1807. 4. transf. A specially appointed, 
or natural accompaniment, endowment, or 
attribute 1003. 

2. The diplomatic service. .the a. of the wealthy 
FREEMAN. 3. Ireland. ..appanage of our 
empire Svp. SMITH, 4. Had he thought it fit, That 
wealth should be the appenage of wit SWIFT. 
Hence A*panaged ppl. a. endowed with an a. 

Apanthropy (sp,e-npropi). rare. 1753. 
[~ Gr. dmavópomía dislike of men, f. dró AP- 
pref.* + ävðpwnos human being + -la -Y?. Of. 
Fr. apanthropie.] A form of melancholy 
characterized by a dislike to society. 

Apar-; see later APPAR-. 

|| Atparithmesis. 1753. 


[Gr. draplopnos. 


1. dmapiuetv to count off.) Rel. A figure: 
Enumeration. 
Apart (üpàá-t) adv. ME. [- OFr. apart 


(mod. à part) :— L. d parte at the side, i.e. d 
A- pref. 8 + abl. of pars side, Part sb.) 1. To 
one side, aside, to a place removed from the 
general body. 2, Apart from each other; 
asunder ME. 3. Separately in thought, or 
consideration 1577. 4. Separately in action 
or function; individually ME. Also (with 
ellipsis of standing, etc.) = Separate. (Cf. Fr 
c'est un homme à part.) 1786. 5. fig. Aside, 
away from all employment, etc. (Fr. mettre, 
laisser à part.) (arch.) 1477. Also absol. as 
‘jesting apart’ (Fr. raillerie à part) = Laid 
aside 1732. 6. Away from common use for & 
special purpose 1604. Const. from (in all 
senses) 1617. Rarely prepositional (from 
Emane 

» Get thee a-part and weepe Jul. C. mI. i. 282. 
Judas being a. with the Elders 2 Macc. 13:13. 2: 
The Spartans lived in villages a. 1728. 3. Let us 
view each ingredient a. 1756. 4. Power. .exercised 
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either collectively, or a. and severally SELDEN. A 
class a, MACAULAY. 5. Lay a. all filthinesse James 
1:21. 6. Places set apart for the worship of God 
1680. A. this city, in the harbour CHAPMAN. 
Hence Aparrt v. to set aside. Apa-rtness, aloof- 
ness, 

Apartment (ápüatmént) 1641. [= Fr. 
appartement — It. appartamento, f. appartare 
to separate, f. a parte APART; see -MENT.] 1. 
A suite of rooms in a house or building 
allotted to the use of an individual or party 
(arch.). 2. A single room in a house; with pl. 
aparimenis in sense 1. 1715. t3. Quarters 
—1719. +4. A compartment —1727. 

1. My a. consisted of three elegant..rooms 
GIBBON. 2. I stole. .to the window of my a. SCOTT. 
3. My Appartment in the tree DE Fox Crusoe 54. 
Hence Apa:rtmental a. (rare). 

t Aparss, v. ME. [— OFr. apasser, f. à A- 
pref. 7 + passer to pass.) To pass on or by. 
Rarely trans. 

Apathaton, corrupt f. epitheton. SHAKS. 

Apathetic, -al (epüpetik, -àl), a. 1744. 
[f. APATHY, after PATHETIC, -ICAL; see -IC, -AL!.] 
Of, or pertaining to, apathy; unemotional; 
indifferent. Hence Apathe'tically adv. 

Apathist (w-püpist). rare. 1640. [f. APA- 
THY +-Ist.] One addicted to apathy. 

Avpathize, v. rare. [f. as prec. +-IZE.] To 
render insensible. 

Apathy (v-papi). 1603. [— Fr. apathie — L. 
apathia— Gr. dráðea f. dmaðńýs without 
feeling, f. d- A- pref. 14 + mabe- PATHOS; see 
-Y*.] 1. Freedom from, or insensibility to, 
suffering, passion, or feeling; passionless 
existence. 2. Indolence of mind, indifference 
to what normally excites emotion or interest 
1733. Also transf. (of the markets, etc.) 1881. 

1. A. was considered by the Stoics as the highest 
condition of Humanity LEWES. 2. A certain a., or 
sluggishness in his nature PRESCOTT. 

Apatite (æ-pătəit). 1803. [-G. apatit 
(Werner 1780), f. Gr. drán deceit; so named 
from its diverse and deceptive forms; see 
TTE! 2b.] Min. A native crystallized phos- 
phate of lime, varying in colour from white 
to green, blue, violet, brown; transparent, 
translucent or opaque. Also transf. 

Apay (Apé'), v. arch. ME. [- OFr. apaier :- 
Rom. *adpacare f. L. ad A- pref. 7 + pacare 
Please, satisfy, orig. to pacify, f. pax, pac- 
peace. See APPEASE v., PAY v.'] 1. To satisfy, 
content (arch.). t 2. To repay —1631. 

Ape (ëp), sb. (OE. apa m., ape fem. = OS. 
apo (Du. aap), OHG. affo m., affe tem. (G. 
affe), ON. api := Gmc *apan-.] 1. An animal 
of the monkey tribe (Simiadz); the generic 
name before ‘monkey’, and still occas. so 
used, esp. with reference to their resemblance 
to, and mimicry of, men. 2. spec. A member 
of the Simiadm, having no tail nor cheek- 
pouches; as the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang- 
utan, and gibbons 1699. 3. fig. One who 
plays the ape; an imitator, a mimic. Usu. 
contemptuous. ME. f 4.íransf. A fool -1741. 
15. as adj. Foolish —1509. 

1. Apes With foreheads villanous low Temp. IV. i. 
249. 2. An a., properly so called, is without a tail 
1764. 3. O sleepe, thou A. of. death Cymb. 1I. ii. 31, 
4. God's ape: a natural born fool. The titled a., her 
husband RICHARDSON. 

Phrases : T'o play the ape: to imitate (badly). t To 
make any one his ape, to put an ape in his hood: 
to befool or dupe him. CHAUCER. To lead apes in 
hell: the supposed consequence of dying an old 
pra To say an ape's : to chatter with 
cold. 

Comb., etc.: ta.-bearer, -carrier, a strolling 
buffoon, who carried a monkey about; + -leader, 
an old maid, see Phrases; Sea Ape: the fish 
Squalus Vulpes, Sea Fox, or Thresher. Hence 
A*pedom (rare). A*pehood. 

Ape (ép), v. 1632. [f. the sb.] To imitate, 
esp. absurdly. 

To a. the sprightliness of wit JOHNSON. Art.. 
doth a. nature 1663. Hence Aped ppl. a. counter- 
feit. A'per (rare). 

A-peak (üpi-k), adv. (a.) 1596. [orig. a pike 
= Fr. à pic, i.e. à. AT, pic PEAK sb.* (to which 
the second syll. was assimilated).] Naut. Ina 
vertical position; vertical. Also fig. 

A ship drawn directly over the anchor is apeak ; 
the anchor is apeak when the cable has been 
sufficiently hove in to bring the ship over it. Oars 
apeak : held vertically. 

Apel-: see later sp. APPEL-. 


APHANITE 


Apelles (ape-liz). 1630. A Gr. painter in 
the time of Alexander the Great ; occas, (con- 
notatively) — a master artist. 

Apen-; see later sp. APPEN-. 

Apepsy (üpe:psi). 1678. [- mod.L. apepsia 
= Gr. dzejín, f. d- A- pref. 14 + mémrew to 
digest; see Peptic, -Y*.] Med. Lack of 
digestive power. 

Aper-; see later sp. APPER-. 

|| Aperçu (apersii-), 1882. [Fr.] A summary 
exposition, a conspectus. 

Aperient (ápi?-riént), a. 1026. [- aperient-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. aperire to open; see -ENT. | 


Med. Opening the bowels; laxative. Also 
as sb. 
|| Aperitif (aperitif). 1894. [Fr. apéritif, 


used subst., — med.L. aperitivus, var. of late 
L. apertivus (Cwlius Aurelianus), f. L, 
apertus, pa. pple. of aperire to open.] An 
alcoholic drink taken before a meal as an 
appetizer. 

Aperitive (ape-ritiv), a. and sb. 1582. [var. 
of apertive (see APERT), after Fr. apéritif, -ive, 
older apertif, -late L. apertivus; see prec., 
CIVE.] = APERIENT a. and sb. 

A per se, apersee; see A. (the letter). 

Apert (üpé-at). arch. ME. [- OFr. apert 
=L. apertus, pa. pple. of aperire to open. 
Aphet. PERT a.) adj. Open, public ME.; 
t evident 1674; + expert —1483; t outspoken, 
insolent (cf. PERT) —1688. tadv, Openly, 
plainly, publicly —1556. Hence + Ape'rtion, 
the action of opening; an opening. Ape'rt- 
ive, a. t open; also = APERIENT. Ape'rtness, 
the quality of being open; fplainness of 
speech. 

Ape'rtly, adv. ? Obs. ME. [f. prec. ---LY*.] 
Openly ; evidently; boldly. 

Aperto'meter. 1880. [f. L. apertus open 
+-0-+-METER.] An appliance attached to a 
microscope for measuring the angular aper- 
ture of object-glasses. 

Aperture (w-partitia), 1649. [- L. apertura, 
f. apert-, pa. ppl. stem of aperire to open; see 
APERT, -URE.] +1. The process of opening 
-1708. 2. An opening; a gap, cleft, chasm, or 
hole 1665. 3. Opt. The space through which 
light passes in any optical instrument. Also 
attrib. 1664. 4. Geom. The space included 
within two right lines which meet in a point 
and make an angle 1700. 

Apery (épori) 1616. [f. APB sb. 4- -ERY 2.] 
1. The practice of an aper, aping 1616; a silly 
or apish action 1851. 2. A collection or colony 
of apes 1862. 

2. More apish than all the apes of all aperies 
KINGSLEY. 

Apet-; see later sp, APPET-, 

Apetaloid (üpe-tüloid), a, 1870. [f. as next 
+ -orp.] Bot. Of apetalous form. 

Apetalous (üpe:tülos) a. 1700. [f. mod.L. 
apetalus (~ Gr. dmérados leafless) J- -0U8.] Bot. 
Without petals. 

Apex (é-péks) Pl. apices (éi-pisiz, &p-), 
apexes, 1603. [- L. apex peak, tip.] 1. (48 
in L.; see quot.) rare. 1603. 2. The tip, top, 
peak, or pointed end of anything, as of & 
mountain, spire, shell, leaf, etc.; the vertex 
of a triangle or cone 1610. Also fig. 3. A 
horn on a Hebrew letter (—xepaía Matt. 5:18 
in Vulg.); hence f fig. A tittle, a jot —1680. 

1. A hat of. wool, whose top ended in a cone, 
and was thence called an a. B. JONSON. 2. The a. 
of the dome 1848. Apex (U.S. Min.), the end or 
edge of a vein nearest the surface 1881, 3. Every 
a. or tittle JACKSON. Hence A:pexed ppl. a. 


pointed. 
Aph-, repr. Gr. dé', var. of ånó ‘off, away 


from’, bef. an aspirated vowel. 

Apheresis (üfi?-rísis). Also aphe-. 1011. 
[- late L.- Gr. déaípews, f. d$aweiv take 
away, f. dró APO- + alpe to take.] Gram. 
The taking away of a letter or syllable at the 
beginning of a word. Hence Apheere'tic a. 
(rare). 

Apha-nesite. [irreg. f. Gr. dġavýs unseen; 
cf. APHANITE.] Min. = CLINOCLASITE. 

|| Aphaniptera (wfüni-ptér&), sb. pl. 1835. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. déavís unseen + -mrepos 
winged.] Zool. A small order of insects, 
having only rudimentary scales for wings. 
Hence Aphani-pterous a. 

Aphanite, -yte (zm-fánoit) 1802. [f. Gr. 
déovís unseen + -ITE' 2b.] Min. A compact 


APHANOZYGOUS 


dark-coloured hornblende rock, uniform in 
texture and showing no distinct grains 
(whence its name); also called Corneine. 
Hence Aphanitic a. 

Aphanozygous (efáng:zigos) a. 1871. [f. 
Gr. déavís unseen + Cvyóv (for Lyopa cheek- 
bone) + -ous.] Anthrop. Having the cheek- 
bones invisible from above. 

|| Aphasia (ăfē'-ziă). 1807. [mod. L. - Gr. 
déacía, f. ájaros speechless, f. d- A- pref. 14 + 
ġáva speak; see -14'.] Path. Loss of the 
faculty of speech, as a result of cerebral 
affection. 

Aphasic (&fe-zik), a. 1867. |f. prec. +-I0.] 
Suffering from aphasia. sb. One suffering 
from aphasia; var. Apha'siac (the better 
form). 

Aphelion (áfzlión) Pl. aphelia. 1656. 
(Greecized form (Kepler) of mod.L. aphelium, 
f. Gr. dzó APO-, APH- + jAws sun, after L. 
Gpogeum APOGEE.] Asir. That point of a 
Planet's or comet's orbit at which it is 
furthest from the sun. Also fig. 

Apheliotropic (ifi:liotre-pik), a. 1880. 
Lt. APH- +heliotropic; see HELIOTROPE.] Turn- 
ing away from the sun; said of leaves, etc. 
Hence Aphe:liotro'pically adv. Aphe:lio'- 
iium the habit of bending away from the 

ht. 


|| Aphemia (áfi-mià). 1804. [mod.L. f. d- A- 
pref. 14 + dun voice, speech + -a-Y*.] Path. 
Loss of power of articulation ; spec. a form of 
APHASIA, in which words are still understood 
and conceived. Hence Aphe'mic a. and sb. 

Aphesis (æ-fisis). 1880. [— Gr. d¢eows letting 
BO, f. déiévai, f. dmó APO- APH- + la let go, 
send. Suggested by Sir J. A. H. Murray.) 
‘The gradual and unintentional loss of a short 
unaccented vowel at the beginning of a word; 
as in squire for esquire, etc. It is a special 
and frequent form of Apheresis. Hence 
Aphe'tic a. pertaining to, or resulting from, 
a. Aphe'tically adv. by way of a. A’phet- 
ism, a word resulting from a., as squire, etc. 
A:phetize v. to shorten by aphesis. 

|| A‘pheta, 1047. (med.L. = Gr. dóérm, a 
starter in races.) Astrol. The giver of life in a 
nativity, Hence Aphettic, -al a. life-giving. 

Aphidian (af-dian). 1855. [f. aphid-, stem 
of mod.L. APHIS, + -IAN.] adj. Of or pertain- 
ing to aphides. sb. One of the aphides. 

Aphilanthropy (cefile-npropi). ? Obs. 1753. 
If. A- pref. 14 + PHILANTHROPY.) 1. ‘Want 
of love to mankind’. J. 2. Med. A form of 
melancholy in which solitude is preferred; 
anthropophobia. 

|| Aphis (æ-fis). Pl. aphides (e-fidiz). 1771. 
[7 mod.L. aphis, first used by Linneus, and 
based on dis in Aldrovandi's ‘De animalibus 
insectis’ (1602), The Gr. 4d«s first appears (as 
= L. cimex bug) in 1523, and is prob. an 
error for xóps bug, xop having been mis-read 
as ag.) A family of minute insects, also called 
plant-lice, which are very destructive. They 
are prodigiously prolific, multiplying by 
parthenogenesis; and are tended by ants for 
the honey-dew which they yield, whence 
occas, called ant-cows. 

Comb. a.-lion, Chrysopa perla. Hence Aphidi-- 
Phagous, Aphidi-vorous adjs, feeding on 
aphides, like the lady-bird. Aphido-logist, a 
student of the Aphides. 

Aphlogistic (reflodsi-stik), a. 1831. [f. Gr. 

Óweros uninflammable + -10.) Without 
flame. 

Aphlogistic or Flameless Lamp: Sir H. Davy's 
lamp, in which a coil of platinum wire is kept ina 
state of flameless ignition by spirit. 

Aphonic (üto-nik), a. rare. 1827. [f. Gr. 
4écvos voiceless + -10.] Having no vocal 
sound. 

Aphony (e-tóni). 1684. [- mod.L. aphonia 
(oftener used)- Gr. décwía speechlessness.] 
Inability to produce vocal sound, or voice. 

Aphorism (e-foriz'm). 1528. [— Fr. apho- 
risme or late L. aphorismus — Gr. déopauós 
definition, f. déopítew define, f. dad APO-, 
APH- + épifew set bounds to, f. épos 
boundary.] 1, A ‘definition’ or concise state- 
ment of a principle in any science. 2. Any 
principle or precept expressed shortly and 

Pithily ; a maxim 1590. 

1. Knowledge, while..in aphorisms and ob- 
servations. is in growth BACON. 2. Is not thy 

common talk found aphorisms MARLOWE. 'Tis an 
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old Aphorisme Oderunt omnes quem metuunt 
HOWELL. Hence A:phorismar-tic a. [irreg. f. Gr. 
déóp.aua.] aphorismic or aphoristic. t A*phoris- 
mer, a dealer in aphorisms (MILT.). Aphori-smic 
a. having the form of aphorisms. A*phori:sming 
ppl. a. dealing in aphorisms (rare). 

Aphorist(e-forist). 1713. [f. APHORIZE; see 
-IST.] One who writes or utters aphorisms. 
Hence Aphori'stic a. of or pertaining to an 
aphorist; of the nature of an aphorism. 
Aphori'stically adv. pithily. 

Aphorize (#-foreiz), v. rare. 1669. [f. 
APHORISM; see -IZE.] To write or speak in 
aphorisms; to make terse general reflections. 

Aphrite (e-frait). 1868. [f. Gr. dépós foam 
+-ITE' 2b.; = foam-stone.] Min. A carbonate 
of lime or calcite. 

Aphrizite (e-frizoit). [f. Gr. ddpifew to 
foam + -ITE' 2b.] Min. Black tourmaline 
from Krageróe in Norway. 

Aphrodisiac (efrodi-zitc), a. 1719. [— Gr. 
dépobunaxós, f. dépolows, f. ‘Adpodirn god- 
dess of love ('foam-born') f. dġpós foam.] 
Venereal; having a venereal tendency 1830. 
sb. A drug, etc., inducing venereal desire 
1719. Also fig. 

Aphrodisian (æfrodi-ziăn), a. 1860. [f. Gr. 
dépoMews (see prec.) +-AN.] Belonging to 
Venus, devoted to sensual love. 

|| Aphrodite (cefrodoi-ti), sb.' 1658. [Gr. 
‘Adpodirm; see APHRODISIAC.] 1. The Grecian 
Venus. 2. Zool. A genus of marine worms 
with bristles of iridescent hues; also called 
Sea-mouse 1857. 

Aphrodite (w-frodoit), sb.* 1837. [f. prec., 
taken as ‘foam-stone’ from its ending -ITE; 
cf. APHRITE.] Min. A soft opaque milk-white 
mineral, consisting mostly of bisilicate of 
magnesium, allied to Sepiolite or meer- 
Schaum. 

A'phronitre. ?0bs. ME. ([-L. aphro- 
nitrum — Gr. dépónrpov, for dépós virpov ‘foam 
of nitre'.] Foam of nitre; saltpetre. 

Aphrosi'derite. 1847. [f. Gr. dépós foam 
+ olénpos iron + -ITE' 2b.] Min, A soft 
ferruginous dark olive-green mineral, a 
variety of Prochlorite. 

lAphtha (e-fpi). 1657. ([L.- Gr. dééa, 
mostly in pl.; conn. w. drew to set on fire.] 
Path. The infantile disease ‘thrush’, and, in 
the plural the small white specks on the 
mouth and tongue which characterize it. 
Hence A'phthous a. of the nature of, or 
characterized by, a. 

Aphthitalite (wfpitüloit) 1835. [f. Gr. 
4é6vos undecaying + -LITE.] Min. A native 
sulphate of potash found upon lava; called 
also Vesuvian salt, Aphthalose, Arcanite, and 
Glaserite. 

Aphthong (w-fpon) 1847. [- Gr. dé6oyyos 
voiceless, &ġðoyyov (sc. ypáuua) consonant.] A 
letter which is not sounded in the pronuncia- 
tion of a word; a mute. 

Aphthonite (e-fponoit). (f. Gr. dddovos 
plentiful + -ITE! 2b.] Min. A steel-grey ore, 
resembling, or identical with, tetrahedrite. 
Corruptly A ftonite. 

Aphyllous (áfilos) a. 1830. [f. mod.L. 
aphyllus — Gr. ddvMos (f. d- A- pref. 14 + 
$úMov leaf) + -ovs.] Bot. Naturally leafless. 

Apiaceous (Zpi,-fos) a. 1839. [f. mod.L. 

s f. L. apium celery; see -ACEOUS.] 
Bot. Of the N.O. Apiacee or Umbelliferz ; 
umbelliferous. 

Apian (é-pián), a. 1862. [- L. apianus, f. 
apis bee; see -AN.] Of or belonging to bees. 

Apiary (é-pil&ri. 1654. [- L. apiarium 
bee-house, f. apis bee; see -ARY!.] A place 
where bees are kept. Hence Apia‘rian a. 
pertaining to bee-hives or bee-keeping; sb. 
= next (rare) A-piarist, one who keeps 
an a. 

Apical (e-pikàl, é-pi-), a. 1898. [f. D. 
apic-, stem of aper APEX ---AL.] Of, be- 
longing to, or at an apex, summit, or tip. 
Hence A'pically adv. A'picifizxed ppl. a. 
fixed to the apex. 

Apicilar, Apici-llary = APICULAR. 

Api-cial, incorr. var. of APICAL. 

Apician (üpiján), a. 1699. [f. Apicius, a 
Roman epicure + -AN.] Of or pertaining to 
epicures or to luxurious diet. 
ae pick a back, apickaback; see Pick-a- 

ACK. 


APOCALYPTIG 


Apicular (üpi-kiülai) a. rare, 1854, (f 
mod.L APICULUS + -AR?.] Of or belonging tg 
a little apex. i 

Apiculate (api-kiwlét), a. 1830, [f. ag prec, 


+ -ATE*] Having a minute apex, 
Api'culated ppl. a. pes s 
Apiculture (ë-pi,kv:ltiùr, -tfaa). 1804, 
If. L. apis bee, after agriculture.) Beg: 
keeping or -rearing. 

Apiculus (àpi-kiulós) 1863. (moan, 
dim. of apex, apic-; see APEX, Ug] d 


minute point or tip. 
Apiece (üpi-s), adv. ME. [orig. two words, 
A adj.*, PIECE sb.) For each piece, thing, or 
(collog.) person; each, for each, to each; 
severally, individually. 
Six waterpottes of stone contaynynge two or 
thre fyrkins a pece TINDALE John 
tA-pie'ces, advb. phr. 1500, 


Apiocrinite (wpi,o-krinoit). 1830. [f. Gr, 
dmov pear + xpivov + -ITE'! 2b, after 
encrinite.] Paleont, The pear-encrinite, 


stalked echinoderm of the Oolite, so call 
from its shape. 

Apiol (éi-pi,ol). 1872. (f. L. apium parsley 
*-0L] Chem. and Med, Parsley-camphor, 
obtained by distilling parsley seeds with 
water. 

Apio'logist. rare. |f. L. apis + -L0GIST;] 
A scientific student of bees. EMERSON. 

Apish (¢'-pif), a. 1532. [t. APE sb. + -IsH',] 
1. Like an ape 1570. 2. Ape-like in manner; 
befitting an ape; affected, silly, trifling 1532. 
3. Foolishly imitative 1579. 

1. Two devilish apes, or a. devils Ruskin. 2. He 
bowed with a thousand a. congees SMOLLETT. 3. 
We are but too a., apt to be led much by examples 
SANDERSON, Hence A'pishly adv. A'pishness. 

A’pism. [f. APE.] The practice of aping. 
CARLYLE. 

Apjohnite (wp ,dgenoit) 1847. [f. Apjohn, 
its first analyzer, + -Itet 2b.) Min. Manga- 
nese alum; a double sulphate of potash and 
manganese, occurring in fibrous or asbesti- 
form masses, white, and lustrous. 

tApla:ce, advb. phr. ME, [f. A prep! 
+ place; cf. Fr. en place.) Into this place, in 
place —1037. 

Aplacental (wplüse-ntàl) a. 1857. [f. A- 
pref. 14 + PLACENTAL.] Zool. Having no 
placenta. 

Aplanatic (mplüns-tik) a. 1794. [f. Gr. 
dmMrmros free from error (f. d- A- pref. 14 + 
zAaviv wander) + -I¢.] Free from (spherical) 
&berration, as à compound lens. Hence 
Apla‘natism, a state or condition. 

Aplastic (üplestik), a. 1839. [f. A- pref. 
14 + PLastica.} Characterized by, or tending 
to, irregularity or absence of organic struc 
ture (techn. aplasia). 

|l Aplomb (a,plon:). 1828. [Fr., f. à plomb 
‘according to the plummet'.] 1. The Te 
pendicular; perpendicularity 1872. 2. Con- 
fidence, self-possession 1828. Also attrib. 

Aplotomy (üplo-tómi). 1852. [f. Gr. dmAofs, 
dmio- simple + -T0MY.] Surg. Simple incision. 

Apnea (&pnià) 1719. [mod.L. - Gr. 
mo, f. ámvovs breathless.] Path. Suspension 
or cessation of breathing. 51 

Apo-, pref. ; repr. Gr. dró- off, from, away; 
quite. In mod. scientific words = ‘detached’, 
aS apo-carpous. 

Apocalypse (üpo-külips) ME. [—(O)Ft 
apocalypse — eccl.L.  apocalypsis ~ Gr. dno- 
xdduus, f. droxaddarew uncover, f. dró APO" 
+ xaAérrew cover.] 1. The revelation of D 
future granted to St. John in the isle n 
Patmos; also the book of the New Testament 
containing it. 2. Any revelation or dis 
closure ME. 2 

1. He who saw Th’ Apocalyps Myr. P.L. IV. 2 
2. The A. of all State-arcana SWIFT. 3 
Apocalypst (ăpę'kălipst). rare. 1829. s 
reg. = apocalypt, or apocalyptist.] A reveal 
of the unknown. 


Apocalypt (üpo-kálipt) rare. 1894. p 
Gr. *dmoxadvarns, f. droxadinrew; see APO 
CALYPSE.] = APOCALYPTIST, 9. 
Apocalyptic (àpo-küli-ptik), a. (sb.) 1629. 


lz Fr. apocalyptique (Rabelais) - Gr. de 
kahunrixds, f, droxadintew; see APOCALYPSE “IC. 


APOCALYPTIST 


1. Of or pertaining to the Apocalypse of 
St. John 1663. 2. Of the nature of a revela- 
tion 1683. +3. Of persons: Dealing with the 
Apocalypse, or with prophetic revelations 
generally —1690. 4. sb. The writer of the 
Apocalypse, St. John the Divine; also = 
APOCALYPST 1629. Hence Apo:caly'ptical 
a. = APOCALYPTIC a. 3. Apo:caly:ptically 
adv. after the manner, or by means, of 
revelation or of the Apocalypse; (joc.) so as 
to reveal what should be concealed. 

Apocalyptist (ápo:küli-ptist). rare. 
lf. Gr. dmoxaA/mrew (see prec.) + -IST.] 
writer of the Apocalypse. 

Apocarpous (epoké-1pes), a. 1830. [f. Gr. 
dmó APO- + kapmósfruit + -ous.] Bot. Having 
the carpels distinct. 

|| Apocatastasis (w:po,kátestüsis). rare. 
1678.  [L.— Gr. dmoxardoraos re-establish- 
ment.] 1. Restoration, re-establishment. 2. 
Path. Return to a previous condition 1753. 
3, Astr. Return to the same apparent position. 
(So in Gr.) 1822. 

Apocathartic (a:po,kipa-atik), a. 1859. 
[- Gr. dmokaBapruós; see APO-, CATHARTIC.] 
Med. Purging. Also as sb. 

Apocopate (ápo-kópe!t, -ét), ppl. a. 1850. 
[7 mod.L. apocopatus, f. APOCOPE; see -ATE*.] 
Cut short by apocope. 

Apocopate (ápo:kópeit) v. 1851. [f. as 
prec.; see -ATE*.] To cut off (esp. the last 
letter or syllable of a word). Hence Apo:- 
copa'tion, the action of apocopating; 
apocopated state. 

|| Apocope (üpe*kópi) 1591. [-late L. 
= Gr. droxom}, f. dmokómrew to cut off, f. dad 
ATO- + xérrew to cut.) The cutting off or 
omission of the last letter or syllable of a 
word. Hence Apoco'pic a. 

Apocrisiary (wpokri-ziüri). Also apo'cri- 
sary. ME. [- med.L. apocrisiarius delegate, 
f. Gr. dmóxpwis answer; see -ARY'.] A person 
appointed to give and receive answers; spec. 
a papal nuncio. 

Apocrustic (wpokro'stik) a. Also apo- 
croustic. 1706. [- med.L. apocrusticus — Gr. 
dmokpovoruós, f. dmokpovev beat off, repel; 
see -10.] Med. Having power to repel, 
astringent. Also as sb. 

Apocrypha (ápo:krifi. ME. [neut. pl. 
(sc. scripta, writings) of eccl.L. apocryphus, 
- Gr. dmóxpuóos hidden, f.  dmoxpomrew to 
hide; see Apo-, CRYPT.] t A. adj. Ot unknown 
authorship; spurious; uncanonical (see 8b.) ; 
false —10690. 

B. sb. 1. A writing of doubtful authorship or 
&uthenticity; spec. those books included in 
the Septuagint and Vulgate, which were not 
originally written in Hebrew and not counted 
genuine by the Jews, and which, at the 
Reformation, were excluded from the Sacred 
Canon by the Protestant party. Also attrib. 
1539. 2. [Asin Gr.] Hidden things (rare) 1839. 
1. What's now apocrypha, my wit, In time to 
come may pass for holy writ POPE. var, T Apo- 
cryph(e, t -crif(e. 

Apocryphal (üpo:krifál) a. 1590. [f. 
prec. + -AL'.] 1. Of doubtful authenticit; 
spurious, false, mythical; spec. Of'or belong- 
ing to the Jewish and early Christian un- 
canonical literature 1615. 2, Sham, counter- 
feit 1610. 

1. If but one word be true. . In all th’ a. romance 
BUTLER Hud. 111. i. 492. 2. A whoreson, upstart a, 
captain B. JONSON. Hence Apo'cryphalist, one 
who supports the inclusion of the Apocrypha in 
the Bible (rare). Apo'cryphally adv. (rare). 
Apo'cryphalness (rare). 

TtApo'cryphate, a. 1486. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE*.] Of apocryphal origin ; spurious —1655. 
Apocynaceous (apg:siné'-fos), a. 1883. 
If. mod.L. Apocynacez (f. Apocynon dog's- 
bane — Gr. dzókwvov, f. dnó APO- + raw, kuv- 
dog) +-ous; see -ACEOUS.] Bot. Of or belong- 
ing to the N.O. Apocynacex, or Dog-banes. 
var. Apocy:neous. 

Apod(e (r-pod, w-po"d), 1601. [7 Gr. árovs, 
droð- without feet, f. dmó APO- + mous foot; 
cf. Fr. apode.] Zool. adj. Footless 1816. sb. 
(usu. pl. = mod.L. Apodes, Apoda.) Term 
applied to birds, fish, and reptiles, in which 
feet or ventral fins are either absent or only 
rudimentary. Hence A‘podal a. lacking 
feet or ventral fins. 


1864. 
The 
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Apodeme (m-pddim). 1852. [—mod.L. 
apodema (also used), f. Gr. dzó APO- + déuas 
body, frame.] Zool. One of the processes on 
the exoskeleton of the thorax of Arthropods, 
which serve as attachment for muscles, etc. 
Hence Apo'demal a. of or pertaining to an 
a.; var. Apode'matal. 

Apodiabolosis (zx:po,doi&boló"sis). rare. 
1827. [f. Gr. didBodos, after apotheosis.] A 
making or treating as diabolical, 

Apodictic, -deictic (epodi-ktik, -doi-ktik), 
a. 1052. [- L. apodiclicus — Gr. droBexrixds, 
f. dmobaxwa. demonstrate, f. dró APO- + 
Sexvivar show.) Of clear demonstration; 
established incontrovertibly. (By Kant 
applied to a judgement enouncing a neces- 
sary and hence absolute truth.) var. Apo- 
di-ctical, -dei'ctical (arch.). Hence Apo- 
di'ctically, -dei'ctically adv. 

|| Apodio-xis. ? Obs. 1657. [~ Gr. drodiufis 
expulsion, f. doduixew drive away.) Rhet. 
A figure: Rejecting an argument or objec- 
tion with indignation as absurd. 

|| Apodixis, -deixis (spodi-ksis, -dei-ksis). 
?Obs. 1623. [L. apodiris — Gr. dndéagis de- 
monstration; see APODICTIC.] Demonstra- 
tion, absolute proof. 

|| Apodosis (ápo:-dósis). 1638. [-late L. 
(Donatus)- Gr. dmóðoos ‘a giving back’, 
f. dnoððóva, f. dad APO- + dddva give.) 
The concluding clause of a sentence (opp. to 
protasis); now usu. the consequent clause in 
a conditional sentence, as ‘If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him’. 

Apodous (m:podos) a. 1816. [f. Gr. dmoó- 
(see APODE) + -0US.] Zool. Footless, apod. 

|| Apodyterium (spo ,diti*-ridm). 1695. [L. 
— Gr. dmobvrípiv, f. dmobew to strip. A 
dressing-room; orig. one in which clothes 
were deposited by those preparing for the 
bath or palestra. 

Apogzeic, -gaic (repod3i-ik, -gé-ik), a. 1839. 
If. Gr. dmóyuos (see APOGEE) + -10.] = APO- 
GEAN. So Apofge'al a. 

Apogean (mpodsi-ün), a. 1044. [f. as prec. 
+ -AN.] a. Proceeding off from the earth or 
land. b. Of or pertaining to apogee. 

Apogee (m:podgi) 1594. [- Fr. apogée or 
mod.L. apogeum, -eum — Gr. dmóyaww, -ewv, 
subst. use (sc. &iornua distance) of neut. of 
adjs. dzóyaws, -eos far from the earth, f. 
dró APO- + yar- ya-, stems of yf) (aia) earth.) 
Asir. 1. The point in the orbit of the moon, 
etc., at which it is furthest from the earth; 
also, the greatest distance of the sun from the 
earth in aphelion. (A term of the Ptolemaic 
astronomy which viewed the earth as the 
centre of the universe.) t2. The meridional 
altitude of the sun on the longest day —1646. 
3. Hence fig. a. The most distant spot. b. 
The highest point, climax. 1600. 

1. A., if the sun be supposed to revolve, Aphelion, 
if the earth WOODHOUSE. 3. The trade of the 
Netherlands..had by no means reached its a. 
MOTLEY. 

Apogeotropic (w#:po,d3iotre-pik), a. 1880. 
If. (by Darwin, 1880) Gr. dzó from + yñ earth 
(see GEO-) + zpomxés turning.] Bot. Turning 
away from the ground. Hence A:pogeo- 
tro'pically adv. 

Apogeotropism (ae:po ,dgi,g-trd,piz’m). 
1880. [f. as prec. + -IsM.] The tendency of 
leaves, etc., to turn away from the earth. 


Apograph (m-pograf) 1601. [- Gr. dmó- 
ypaóov, f. dmoypáóew to copy.] An exact 
transcript. 

Apoious (üpoi-s), a. rare. 1880. [f. Gr. 
4moos without quality + -ous.] Having no 


active qualities; neutral; e.g. water. 
Apojove (w-po,dgó"v). 1807. [- Fr. apojove 
= mod.L. apojovium, f. Gr. dzó APO- + L. jov- 
(stem of Jupiter), after APOGEE.] Astr. The 
point in the orbit of a satellite of Jupiter at 
which it is furthest from the planet. 
Apolar (ápó"lii) a. 1859. (f. A- pref. 14 
+ POLAR.] Biol. Having no poles or fibrous 
processes, as certain nerve-cells. 
Apolaustic (epold-stik), a. 1871. [-Gr. 
drodavorixés, f. dsoAavew enjoy; see -IC.] 
Given to enjoyment ; self-indulgent. 
The lordly, a., and haughty undergraduate 1880, 
Apollinarian (ápo:liné*rián), a. 1580. 
If. L. Apollinaris of Apollo (also proper name) 
+ -AN; see -ARIAN,] 1. Sacred to or in honour 
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of Apollo 1753; var. t Apo'llinar. 2. Of or 
pertaining to Apollinaris of Laodicea (4th c.), 
who held heretical opinions on the Incarna- 
tion 1659. As sb. An adherent of Apollinaris 
1586; var. Apollina'rist (1 0bs.). 

Apollonian (wpóló"niün) a. 1663. [f. L. 
Apollonius — Gr. 'AsoMówos of Apollo (also 
proper name) + -AN;see-IAN.] 1. Pertaining 
to or resembling Apollo, the sun-god of the 
Greeks and Romans, the patron of music 
and poetry; var. Apollo'nic. 2. Of Apollo- 
nius of Perga, a geometer and investigator of 
conic sections 1727. 

Apollo-nicon. 1834. [f. as prec., after 
harmonicon.] A chamber-organ of great 
power, first exhibited in 1817. 

|| Apollyon (üpolión. ME. (=L. (Vulg.) 
Apollyon — Gr. (N.T.) 'Avoào» (Rev. 9:11, 
tr. ABBADON), subst. use of pres. pple. of 
dmoM va, intensive of dwa destroy.] The 
destroyer; a name given to the Devil. 
(See Rev, 9:3-11.) Hence Apollyonist, asub- 
ject of Apollyon. 

tAporloger. 1621. [f, L. apologus (see 
APOLOQUE) + -EM 4.) A fabulist 1053. 

Apologetic (ăpọ:lðdze-tik). 1605. [- Fr. 
apologétique — late L, apologeticus = Gr. dno- 
Aoynrixés fit for defence, f. dmoloyeto0a:; see 
APOLOGY.] A. adj. 1. Of the nature of a 
defence; vindicatory 1649. 2. Regretfully 
acknowledging or excusing fault or failure 
1855. 

2. A subdued and a. tone MACAULAY. 

B. sb. 1. A formal apology for a defence of a 
Person, doctrine, course, etc. 1605. 2. pl. or 
collect. sing. The defensive method of argu- 
ment ; often spec. The argumentative defence 
of Christianity 1733. 

2. The science of apologetics. . was unknown till 
the attacks of the adversaries of Christianity 
assumed a learned and scientific character 1834, 
panoe Apo'loge'tical a, = APOLOGETIC d.; -ly 


v. 

tApolo'gical, a. 1607. (f. Gr. dmodoyla, or 
dmóloyos + -I0AL.] Of the nature of an apo- 
logy, or of an apologue —1665, 

Apologist (üpolódgist) 1640, [= Fr. 
apologiste, f. Gr. dmodoyifeo#a render an 
account, f. dmóloyos; see APOLOGUE.] One 
who apologizes for, or defends by argument ; 
a literary champion. 

Mr. Hume, the staunch a.. .of all the Stuarts Lp. 
BROUGHAM. 

Apologize (üpo-lódsoiz) v. 1597. [- Gr. 
dzoloyi[eo8a. render an account (see preo.); 
now assoc. w. APOLOGY.] 1. intr. To make 
or serve as an APOLOGY; to offer defensive 
arguments; to make excuses. Also in mod. 
usage: To acknowledge and express regret 
for a fault without defence. Const. for. t2. 
trans. (for omitted.) (rare) 1783. 

1. They had very little wine, which the governor 
apologised for DE For, 2. T’ apologise his late 
offence Swrrr. Hence Apo‘logi:zer, one who 
apologizes ; earlier = APOLOGIST. 

Apologue (r-pólog). Also 6-7 -logy. 1552. 
[7 Fr. apologue or L. apologus = Gr. dmóAoyos 
story, account, f. dró APO- + Adyos discourse ; 
see-LoGY.] An allegorical story intended to 
convey & useful lesson. (Esp. & fable in 
which the actors or speakers are animals or 
inanimate things.) 

To teach the people in apologies, bringing in how 
one beast talketh with another LATIMER. 

Apology (üpolodsi) sb. 1583. [- Fr. 
apologie or late L. apologia — Gr. dsoXoyía 
speech in defence, f. dmoAoye(ota: speak in 
ones own defence; see -LoGy.] 1. The plead- 
ing off from a charge or imputation; defence 
or vindication from accusation or aspersion. 
2. Justification, explanation, or excuse 1588. 
8. A frank acknowledgement, by way of 
reparation, of offence given, or àn explana- 
tion that offence was not intended, with ex- 
pression of regret for any given or taken 
1594. 4. A poor substitute 1754. 

1. Apologie of Syr Thomas More, Knyght; made 
by him, after he had geuen ouer the Office of Lord 
Chancellor of Englande More (title). An A. for the 
Bible BP. WATSON. 2. His enter and ezit shall bee 
strangling a Snake; and I will haue an Apologie 
for that purpose L.L.L. v. i. 142. 3. In her face 
excuse Came Prologue, and Apologie to prompt 
MILT. P.L. 1X. 854. 4. Gibbon. .had no nose at all, 
only an a. for one 1858, Hence + Apo:logy v. to 
apologize (rare). 
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A:pomeco'meter. 1869. [f. Gr. dró APO- 
+ ufkos length; see -METER.] An instrument 
for measuring the distance of objects. 

A:pomeco'metry. 1570. [f. as prec.; see 
-METRY.] The art or science of measuring the 
distances of objects. 

Apomorphia (epomó-1fiá). 1869. [f. Gr. 
dé + MORPHIA.] Chem. A white crystalline 
powder, CH, NO., obtained by heating 
morphia with an excess of hydrochloric acid : 
also Apomorphine. It is a prompt emetic. 

|| Aponeurosis (w:po,niuró*sis). Pl. -es. 

1676. [mod.L. — Gr. dmoverpwas (Galen), f. 
veüpov sinew; see -OSIS.] Phys. A white, shin- 
ing, fibrous membrane, serving as the sheath 
of a muscle, or forming the connection of a 
muscle and à tendon. Hence A:poneuro'- 
graphy, the description of aponeuroses. 
A:poneuro:lo£y, the science of aponeuroses. 
A:poneuro'tic a. A:poneuro'tomy, dis- 
section of the aponeuroses. 

A-poo'p, adv. 1809. [f. A prep. 5 + Poor sb.) 
On the poop, astern. 

Apopemptic (wpope-mptik). rare. 1753. 
[= Gr. dmomeumrwós, f, — dmoméumew send 
away ; see -IC.] adj. Pertaining to dismissal ; 
valedietory. sb. [sc. hymn.) 

Apopetalous (rpope:tálos), a. 1875. [f. Gr. 
dró APO- + séraAov petal + -0Us.] Bot. Having 
the petals distinct or free. 

|| Apophasis (apo-fasis). 1057. [Late L. 
apophasis - Gr. dróġaos denial.) Rhet. A 
figure in which we feign to deny or pass over 
what we really say or advise. 

tApophlegma'tic, -al, a. 1727. [- Gr. 
dmoéAeyuarwós promoting discharge of 
phlegm; see APO-, PHLEGM, -10.] Med. Pro- 
moting the removal of phlegm. Also as sb. 
{sc. agent.] var. Apophlegmattizant (prob. 
f. mod.L.). 

t Apophle'àmatism. 1615. [- late L. apo- 

jus — Gr. dmoóAeygarwuós, f. dmo- 
$Aeyparitev purge away phlegm; see APO-, 
PHLRGM, -IsM.) Med. 1. The action of purg- 
ing phlegm from the head. 2. An apophleg- 


embodying 
a pithy or 


1810. 
-ITE' 2 b.] Min. 
A zeolitic mineral, a hydrated silicate of lime 
fluorine; occur- 
ring in glassy square prisms or octahedrons, 

with a pearly lustre. 
Apophyllous (epofi-les), a. rare, 1875. ie 
as prec. + -0US.] Bot. Having the sepals free. 
|| Apophysis (&pe-fisis), Pl. -es, Also apo- 

Physe. 1611. [mod.L.- Gr. dzóbvow off- 
shoot, f. dró off + dioi growth.] 1. Phys. A 
natural protuberance or process, arising from, 
and forming a continuous part of, a bone. 
2. Bot. A dilatation of the base of the theca. or 
Spore-case in some mosses 1794. Hence 
Apo'physate a. furnished with an a. (rare). 
Apophy'sial (less correctly apophysal) a. 
belonging to, or of the nature of, an &.; var. 
Apo'physary. 

Apoplectic, -al (epople-ktik, -ăl), a. 1611. 
[- Fr. apoplectique or late L. apoplecticus, 
— Gr. dsoszAnenkós (see APOPLEXY).] 1. Of, 
Pertaining to, or causing apoplexy. 2. Suffer- 
ing from, or showing signs of, apoplexy. Also 
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fig. 1721. +3. = ANTAPOPLECTIC —1753. 4. sb. 
One liable to, or suffering from, apoplexy 
70. 

ek One of your stiff-starched a. cravats DICKENS. 
2. A short-necked a. sort of fellow JANE AUSTEN. 
3. A. balsam ADDISON, Hence Apople'ctically 
adv. Apoplectiform a. having the form of 
apoplexy. ^ 

A'poplex. arch. 1533. [- late L. apopleris 
(= apoplexia) - Gr. dmósÀn&s, var. of dro- 
Anfía APOPLEXY.] = APOPLEXY. 

A'poplex, v. arch. 1602. [f. prec. sb.) To 
strike with apoplexy, benumb. 

Sure, that sense Is apoplex'd Haml. m1. iv. 73. 

Apoplexy (mw-po,pleksi. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
apoplexie — late L. apopleria — Gr. dmomàngía, 
f. dwomdjooew disable by a stroke, f. dró 
APO- + mMjccev Strike.] A malady, sudden 
in its attack, which arrests the powers of 
sense and motion; usually caused by an 
effusion of blood or serum in the brain, and 
preceded by giddiness, partial loss of muscu- 
lar power, ete. Also transf. or fig. 2. Occas. 
applied to the effusion of blood in other 
organs 1853. 

1. This Apoplexie is (as I take it) a kind of 
Lethargie, a. sleeping of the blood, a horson Ting- 
ling 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 126. The Apoplexie or falling 
euill in Hawkes MARKHAM. 2. A. cutaneous, a 
sudden determination of blood to the skin MAYNE. 

tApore'tic, t-al, a. rare. 1005. [-Fr. 
psu — Gr.  dmopmrxós, f.  dmopeiy be 
at a loss, f. d- A- pref. 14 + mópos passage; 
see -IC, -ICAL.] Fullof doubts and objections 
—1688. 
|| Aporia (Apo*-rid, -ọ'riñ), 1589. [= late L. 
aporia — Gr. dropia doubt, perplexity, f. 
4mopos impassable; see prec., -Y?.] Rel. A 
figure: Doubt. 

Aporose (w:poró"s) a. 1805. [- mod.L. 
aporosus, f. A- pref. 14 + med.L. porosus; see 
Porous a., -08k!,] Not porous; spec, of the 
corals of the sub-order 4. porosa. 

t Aporrhæœ'a. 1646, [Late L. - Gr. dróppoa 
effluence, emanation, f. dsopoev flow off.) 
An emanation, effluvium —1681. 

A-port (&p6°-at), adv. 1626. if. A prep. 5 + 
Port sb.*] On or towards the port side of the 
ship, the left side when looking forward. To 
put the helm a-port (= ‘to port the helm’): to 
move the rudder to the starboard side, mak- 
ing the ship turn to the right. 

Apose'palous, a. 1875. (f. Gr. dsó APO- + 
SEPAL +-0Us.] Bot. Having free sepals. 

|| Aposiopesis (ce:po,soi opi-sis), 1578. [L. 
(Quintilian) — Gr. drocuimnas, f.  dmocussüv 
be silent.] Rhet. A figure, in which the 
speaker suddenly halts, as if unable or un- 
willing to proceed. 

A., an excellent figure for the ignorant, as * What 
shall I say ?' when one has nothing to say POPE. 
Hence A:posiope'tic a, 

Apositic, a. 1853. [= Gr. dmocwkós, f. 
drónros without appetite, f. dró APO- + otros 
food.] Med. Tending to diminish appetite; 
causing apositia or distaste for food. 


Apostasy (üpo:stüsi. Also -acy. ME. 
[7 eccl.L. apostasia — late Gr. dmooracía, for 
dadorams defection; see -Y*.] 1, Abandon- 


ment or renunciation of one's religious faith 
or moral allegiance. b. R.C.CA. The action of 
quitting a religious order or renouncing vows 
without legal dispensation 1532. 2. The 
Speupomment of principles or party generally 
1579. 

1. Raphael..had forewarned Adam by dire 
example to beware Apostasie MILT. P.L. VV. 44. 
2. A. from every good principle 1773. 

Apostate  (üpostet). ME. [7 (O)Fr. 
apostate or eccl.L. apostata — late Gr. droordrns 
runaway slave, apostate, f. dno- Apo- + 
grar-, rel. to lordva: to stand.) A. sb. 1. 
One guilty of Apostasy 1; a pervert. b. 
R.C.Ch. One who renounces a religious order 
without legal dispensation ME. 2. 4 turn- 
coat, a renegade ME. 

1. High in the midst. .'Th’ A. in his Sun-bright 
Chariot sate MILT. P.L. vi. 100. 2. Apostates, to 
their own Country, and Cause 1687. j 

B. adj. Guilty of APOSTASY; renegade, 
infidel; rebellious ME. 2. Deserting princi- 
ples Sor are H perverion 1671, 

. So spake th" ‘tate Angel MILT. 
abilities of men STEELE. Hence IUS E 
APOSTATIZE, Aposta'tic a. (rare) = APOSTATE d. 
1. Apostartical «. of the nature of apostates or 
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apostasy; f withdrawing, retrograde, ^ 
ism, the practice o apostata APO‘. 

Apostatize (üpostütoiz), v. 
med.L. apostatizare, earlier aposlalare, t. 
apostata. APOSTATE ; see -IZE.)] 1, To be guilty 
of Apostasy (from, to). 2. To abandon 9 
principle, desert a party 1648. 

2. He apostatized from your cause CROMWEI, 

f A'postem(e, -tume, -thume, ME. [- 
OFr, aposteme, apostume (Xm) = L. apostema. 
(med.L. apostuma) — Gr. dzóornua separation 
of purulent matter into an abscess, f, dmoora-, 
dmoorüva. (cf. abs-cess). Corruptions are, in 
OFr. apostume (as if f. L. postumus), changed 
later to empostume; hence Eng. impostume, 
IMPOSTHUME (cf. posthumous), in xvi the 
only form. Accented a-postem by Johnson.] 
A gathering of purulent matter in any part 
of the body; an abscess, Also fig. Hence 
tApo'stemate, -umate c. formed into an 
a.; festering; sb. = APOSTEM, f Apo'stem- 
ate, -umate v. pass to be affected with ana; 
intr. to fester. t Apo:stema‘tion, eto., the 
formation of an a.; = ArosTEM. Aposte'- 
matous a. of the nature of an a.; character- 
ized by abscesses. 

I| A posteriori (ë poste:ri,o»-rai, à poster 
riori), advb. (and adj.) phr. 1710. [L., opp.to 
a priori.) A phrase used to characterize 
reasoning from effects to causes, from ex: 
perience and not from axioms: empirical, 
inductive; inductively. 

Knowledge a posteriori is n synonym for know- 
ledge empirical or from experience SIR W. 
HAMILTON. 

Aposthume, -ation, etc. ; sce APOSTEME, 

Apostil, -ille (posti), sb. 1527, [= OFT. 
apostille (also apostil xv-xvı1), t. apostiller, t. 
postille Postit.) A marginal note, comment, 
or annotation, 

The world. .was to move upon protocols and 
apostilles MoTLEY. Hence Apo'stil v. to write 
marginal notes to (rare). 

Apostle (ăpọ's'l). [OK. apostol (whence 
ME. apostel, -yl) — eccl.L. apostolus = Gr. 
dmóorolog messenger, f. droorédew send 
forth. Reinforced or superseded by adoption 
of OFr. apostle (mod. apótre).] t 1. (As in Gr.) 
One sent, a messenger; applied in N.T. to 
Jesus Christ —1011. 2. Any of the twelve 
witnesses whom Jesus Christ sent forth to 
preach his Gospel; also, later, Barnabas 
(Acts 13:2, 14:14), and Paul, the Apostle of 
the Gentiles OK. 3. One who in any way 
imitates or resembles the Apostles ME. ; esp. 
the missionary who first plants Christianity 
in any region ME.; the chief advocate of à 
new principle or system 1810. t4. The Acts 
and Epistles of the Apostles —1794. 15. 4 
letter dimissory; pl. in Hom. Law. A short 
statement of the case, sent up by a lower to à 
higher court, when an appeal is made 1763. 

1. Neither is an a. greater then he that sent him. 
Rhem, John 13:16. 2. The glorious company of the 
Apostles praise Thee Te Deum. 3. The kini g 
booted apostles 1659. Boniface has gained 
title of the A. of Germany 1844. M. Comte is. .an 
a. of science 1870. 

'omb., etc.: a. skulls, very Jong and narrow 
Skulls; a. spoons, old-fashioned silver spoons 
the handles of which end in figures of d 
Apostles. Hence Apo'stlehood, the office oF 
position of an a. (arch.). So Apo'stleship. Apo i 
Stolize v. (rare), trans. to proclaim (a message); 
intr. to act as or like an a. 

tApostoile. ME. only. [- OFr, AFP 
apostolie, later Central Fr. apostoile :- late L. 
apostolicus, prop. adj.; see ArosroLro.] The 
pope. L 

Apostolate (üpo:stóleit) 1642. [- eccl A 
apostolatus; see APOSTLE, -ATE!.] The pm 
Or position of an apostle; leadership in 
propaganda. than 

I no otherwise assume the A. of England. - 
Tassume the A. of all Europe WESLEY. tion 

Apostolian. [f. Aposronic by substitu 
of suffix ; see -IAN.] APOSTOLIC $b. m 

Apostolic (repósto-lik). 1477. [- Fr. apoi ? 
lique or ecel.L. apostolicus — Gr. drosto 
T. Gmdorolos; see ArosLE, 1c.] A. adj ie 
Pertaining to or contemporaneous with "s 
Apostles 1549. 2. Of the nature or charac! d 
Of the Apostles 1549. 3. Of or pertaining 
the pope as successor of St. Peter; PaP 
1477. M. 

1. And a. statues climb To crush the imperial u 
BYRON. 2. A. charity Cowper, devotion to 


1552, [= 
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service of the poor DE QUINCEY. 3. Dependent on 
the A. See LINGARD. Hence Aposto'licism, 
profession of, or claim to, apostolicity. Apo:sto- 
lrcity, the quality of being a. in character or 
origin. 

B. sb. A heretical sect, who imitated the 
Apostles, in wandering about without staves, 
shoes, money, or bags 1580. 

Aposto‘lical, a. (sb.) 1546. [- OFr. aposto- 
lical or med.L. apostolicalis; see prec., -AL!, 
-I0AL.] 1. Connected with or relating to the 
Apostles, or to what is apostolic 1577. 2. Of 
the Apostolic See 1546. 3. Formerly (and still 
occas.) = APOSTOLIC 1548. 4, sb. One who 
maintains the doctrine of apostolical suc- 
cession 1839. 

1. Apostolical succession (Eccl.), an uninterrupted 
transmission of spiritual authority through a 
succession of bishops from the Apostles down- 


wards. Hence Aposto:lically adv. Aposto:lical- 
ness. ?Obs. 
Apostrophe' (üpo'strófi Also t-phy. 


1533. [- L. apostrophe — Gr. dnoorpoġń turn- 
ing away to one in particular, f. dmoorpéóew, 
f. dmzó away + erpéóbew turn.] 1. Rhet. A 
figure, in which a speaker or writer suddenly 
stops in his discourse, and turns to address 
pointedly some person or thing, either present 
or absent; an exclamatory address. (Not 
confined, as occas. stated, to a person present 
(Quintilian), and the absent or dead.) 2, Bot. 
The aggregation of protoplasm and chloro- 
phyll-grains on the cell-walls adjacent to 
other cells; opp. to epistrophe 1875. 

1. The a. to light at the commencement of the 
third book [of Paradise Lost] COLERIDGE. 
Apostrophe? (üpo'strófi) Also +-phus. 
1588. [~ Fr. apostrophe or late L. apostrophus 
—late Gr. dmósrpodos mark of elision, subst. 
use (sc. mpoowdia accent) of adj. ‘turned 
away’, f. dé away + orpoó- (see prec.); prop. 
of three syllables, but erron. assim. to prec.] 
t1. The omission of one or more letters in a 
word —1642. 2. The sign (’) used to indicate 
the omission of a letter, as in o'er; and as a 
sign of the mod. Eng. genitive or possessive 
case, as in boy's, men's, Moses', etc. 1588. 

It orig. marked merely the omission of e in 
writing, as in folio's = folioes nom. pl., but was 
gradually disused exc. in, and extended to all, 


possessives, 
You finde not the apostrophas [? apostrophus], 
and so misse the accent L.L.L. IV, ii, 123. 
Apostrophic (wpo;stroflk) a. 1795. |f. 
APOSTROPHE', * - -10.]. 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
given to the use of, rhetorical apostrophe 
1820; var. Apo'strophal. 2. Of or pertaining 
to the grammatical apostrophe 1795. 
Apostrophize (üpo:strófoiz), v. 1011. [f. 
as prec. +-IZE.] 1. Rhet. To address in an 
apostrophe 1725. Also absol. 2. To omit one 
or more letters of a word; to mark with the 
sign (') the omission of letters 1611. Hence 
Apo'strophized ppl. a. (in both senses). 
Apostume, -ation, etc. ; see APOSTEME, etc. 
Apotactite (æpotæ-ktəit). 1727. [- med.L. 
apotactite (pl) - late Gr. daoraxrira *re- 
nouncers’, f. dmorácoeoóa. part from, bid 
adieu to (a person); cf. Luke 9:61.] One of an 
early Christian sect, who renounced all their 
Possessions in imitation of the early church 
in Jerusalem. 
tApotelesm (ape'tilez’m). rare. 1630. 
[- Gr. dmorékopa, f. dmorei» bring to an 
end, f. dad off + redew finish.) 1. (as in 
Gr.) The result, the sum and substance. 
2. Astrol. The casting of a horoscope 1753. 
Hence Apotelesmartic a. of or pertaining 
to the casting of horoscopes. 
tApo'thec. 1591. [- OFr. apotheque shop, 
=L. apotheca — Gr. dmo6/« storehouse.] A 
"an. or storehouse; esp. for drugs. Also fig. 
Apothecary (üpo:piküri. (ME. apotecarie 
~ OFr. apotecaire, -icaire (mod. apothicaire), 
~ late L. apothecarius storekeeper, f. apotheca ; 
Bee prec., -ARY'.] t1. orig. One who kept a 
store or shop of non-perishable commodities, 
Spices, drugs, comfits, preserves, etc. 2. 
spec. The earlier name for : One who prepared 
and sold drugs for medicinal purposes; now 
called a druggist or pharmaceutical chemist. 
The modern apothecary is a general medical 
Practitioner, by licence of the Apothecaries 
Company; but in pop. usage the term is 
archaic. ME. +3. [cf. OFr. apolecarie, and 
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late L. apothecaria.] Drugs collectively; a 
Store of drugs: medical treatment by drugs 
—1621. 4. attrib. 1562. 

2. Apothecaries’ Weight : that by which drugs are 
compounded. O, true Appothecary: Thy drugs 
are ae Hom. & Jul. v. iii. 119. 4. A. shops 


\|Apothecium (epopi-fidm). Pl. -a. 1830. 
[mod.L.— Gr.  dso6/xy (see ^ APOTHEC) + 
"ium, as in basidium, etc.] The shield or 
spore-case, containing the fructification in 
lichens. 

Apothegm, -them, vars. of APOPHTHEGM. 

Apothem (m:pópém). [mod. f; Gr. drorðéva 
to deposit, after 8éua, f. tðéa to place; see 
THEME, and cf. Fr. apothéme.] 1. Math. Ina 
regular polygon : The perpendicular dropped 
from the centre upon one of the sides. Cf. 
off-set. 2. The insoluble brown deposit which 
forms in vegetable extracts exposed to the 
air (Berzelius) 1859. 

Apotheosis (xpopi-dsis, ipe:pi,o"-sis). 1605. 
[-eccl.L. apotheosis (Tertullian) - Gr. dro- 
Oéwors, f.  dmoücobv deify, f. eds god.) 
1. The action of ranking, or fact of being 
ranked, among the gods; deification; divine 
status. 2. The exaltation of any person, 
principle, practice, etc.; the canonization of 
saints; a deified ideal 1651. 3. loosely, Ascen- 
sion to glory, release from life; resurrection 
1049. 

1. That which the Grecians call Apotheosis. . was 
the supreme honour which a man could attribute 
unto man BACON. 2. The a. of Milton 1739, of 
familiar abuses COLERIDGE. 3. His Majesties 
Bpreq upon the Scaffold, and His Death or A. 


Apotheosize (mpopi-ósoiz, ápopi,osoi:z), v. 
1760, [f. prec. + -IZE.] To elevate to, or as if 
to, the rank of a god; to exalt. var. Apo:- 
theose. 

Il Apothesis (üpo:písis) — 1811. (1. - Gr. 
dmóteow, lit. ‘laying in store’; 2. Vitruvius's 
var. apothesis of his apophygis; see APO- 


PHYGE.] 1. (As in Gr.) The setting of a 
fractured or dislocated limb. 2. Arch. = 
APOPHYGE. 


Apotome (üpo:tómi) Also -tomy. 1571. 
[- Gr. dsorouwj cutting off, f. dmoréuvew cut 
off; see -TOMY.] 1. Math. The difference of 
two quantities, commensurable only in power 
(i.e. in their squares, etc.); as between 42 
and 1, which is the difference between the 
diagonal and side of a square. 2. Mus. A 
variety of semitone 1696. 

Apo'tropous, a. 1880. 
turned away (f. dmorpémev 
+ -0US.] Bot. Turned away. 

Apozem (m:pózém). arch. Also t-zeme. 
1603. [—(O)Fr. apozéme or late L. apozema = 
Gr. dndfeua decoction, f. dmoieiv to boil.) 
Med. A decoction or infusion. Hence 
t Apoze'mical a. 

t Appairr, apaicr, v. (ME. ampayr, apaire 
- OFr. empeir(ijer, amp- (mod. empirer):- 
Rom. *ímpejorare for L. pejorare make 
worse, f. pejor worse. For the ME. pref. a- 
see A- pref. 10. The -pp- is erron., after words 
like appear.) 1. trans. To IMPAIR —1643. 2. 
intr, (refl. pron. omitted) To deteriorate 


-1581. 
ME. | [- OFr. 


[f. Gr. ámórpomos 
turn away) 


` Appal, appall (üpo-l), v. 
apal(lyir grow pale, be dismayed, also 
trans., make pale, f. a- AD- + palir (mod. 
pálir) PALE v.*) t 1. intr. To wax pale or dim 
ME. only; fig. to fail, decay —1590; to lose 
savour, etc., to become flat or stale (cf. PALL 
v.) 1508. t 2. To lose heart, become dismayed 
1450. +3. trans. To make pale —1583; fig. to 
cause to fade or fail, to impair —1616. +4, 
To quell (anger, pride, etc.) (rare) 1598. 5. To 
cause the heart of (any one) to sink, to dismay 
1532. Also absol. 

5. A man. .that dare looke on that which might. 
appall the Diuell Macb. 111. iv. 59. absol. Thoughts 
that awe but not appal KEBLE. Hence f Appa‘l, 
appall sb. the act of appalling; dismay (rare). 
Appalled ppl. a. t made pale or faint; made flat 
or stale (cf. PALLED); bereft of courage, etc., by 
sudden terror, dismayed; also fig. Appacllingly 
adv. Appa‘iment, consternation (rare). 

t Appale, apale (apé'-1), v. 1500. [Doubtful 
whether (1) an adoption of obs. Fr. appalir, 
(2) an assimilation of APPAL v. to PALE a. or 
v.* or (3) an independent new formation on 
PALE a. or v. See APPAL v.] 1. intr. = 
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APPAL v. 1. —1598. 2. trans, = APPAL v. 3, 5. 
—1686. 

2. Make mad the guilty and apale the free Haml. 
u, ii. 590. Hence t Appa'lement, the action of 
dismaying; dismay, 

|| Apparlto. [It., f. appaltare let or farm 
out.] A monopoly. DISRAELI. 

Appanage, var. of APANAGE. 

Apparail, -ment, obs. f. APPAREL, etc. 

t Apparance. rare. 1546, [- OFr. aparance, 
f. aparer  prepare:- L. apparare; see 
APPARATUS.] Preparation —1594. 

fA'pparate. rare. 1000. [See 

Anglicized f. APPARATUS. 

tAppara'tion. 1533. [- L. apparatio, f. 
apparare prepare; see APPARATUS, -ION.] 
Preparation —1657. 

Apparatus (wpüréi-tjs). Pl. (rare) -atus, 
-atuses. 1628. [- L. apparatus, f. apparare 
make ready, f. ad AP- pref. + parare PRE- 
PARE.] f 1, The work of preparing; prepara- 
tion —1722. 2. The things collectively in 
which preparation consists, and by which 
its processes are maintained; equipments, 
material, machinery ; material appendages or 
arrangements 1628. 3. esp. The mechanical 
requisites for scientific experiments or in- 
vestigations 1727; the organs by which 
natural processes are carried on 1718; 
materials for the critical study of a document 
1727. 

1, An a. and necessary introduction thereunto 
1638. 2. The gaudy a. of female vanity 1767, 
3. The whole a. of vision BUTLER. 

Apparel (üpz-rél), v. arch. (ME. aparaile 
-OFr. apareiller (mod. app-) :- Rom. 
*adpariculare make equal or fit, f. ad 
AP- pref.’ + *pariculum (Fr. pareil like), dim. 
of L. par equal.] Usually trans. or refl. t1. 
trans. To make ready or prepare (for) —1631. 
2. To furnish with things necessary ME.; 
tto equip for fighting —1072. 3. To array 
with proper clothing; to attire. (The ordin- 
ary sense, but now arch., and not in spoken 
use.) ME. Also fig. (arch.) 

2. Ryal shippes. .ful wel arayd and enparelled 
and enarmed CAXTON. 3. "They which are 
gorgeously mie Luke 7:26. fig. When thou 
wert appareld in thy flesh TOURNEUR, Apparelled 
in celestial light Worpsw. Looke sweet, speake 
faire. T SR vice like vertues harbenger Com. 
Err, 111, ii. 12. Hence Appa'relment, + prepara- 
tion; coner. equipment, apparel (rare). 

Apparel (üpw-rél), sb. ME. [= OFr. apareil 
(mod. app-), f. apareiller; see prec.] t 1. The 
work of fitly preparing 1485; concr. materials 
requisites, apparatus —1725; furniture, ap- 
pendages (as of a house, gun, etc.) —1535. 
2. The outfit of a ship (arch.) ME. 3. Personal 
outfit or attire; clothing, raiment (arch.) ME. 
t4. Aspect 1520. 5. t Ornament ME. only; 
esp. ornamental embroidery on certain eccles. 
vestments (revived) 1485, 

1. Socrates sayde That women ben thapparayles 
to cacche men CAXTON. 2. Tackle, A., Provisions, 
ete. 1882 (Charter-party). 3. The Apparel o 
proclaimes the man Haml, I. iii, 72. Style (the 
apparell of matter) 1610. 5. The Albe. .should be 
made. . with apparells. worked in silk PUGIN. 

t Appa'rence, -ance. ME. [- OFr. apar- 
ence, -a(u)nce, f. apareir APPEAR; See -ENCE, 
-ANCE. Hefash. as APPEARANCE, after APPEAR 
v.] 1, = APPEARANCE (in all senses) —1688. 
2. The position of being heir apparent —10628. 

Apparency (üpé?-rénsi, ápreT-). arch. ME. 
If. prec., or late L. apparentia. (Tertullian) ; 
see APPEAR v., -ENCY, -ANCY.] t 1. Appearance 
-1684. 2. The quality of being apparent; 
visibility ; show of reason 1604. 3. The posi- 
tion of being heir apparent 1741. 

Apparent (üpé*rént, üpm--, a. ME. 
[- OFr. aparant, -ent (mod. apparent) - L. 
apparent-, pres. ppl. stem of apparére 
APPEAR.] 1. Meeting the eyes, showing itself ; 
visible, plainly seen (arch.). t 2. Conspicuous 
-1003. 3. Manifest to the understanding; 
evident, obvious; palpable ME. +4, Likely 
so far as appearances go —1764. 5. Seeming, 
as distinct from (though not necessarily 
opposed to) what really is. Contrasted with 
real. (The commonest sense now.) 1645. 
16. sb. [by ellipsis.] An heir apparent. Also 
fig. 1640. 

1. An Owl-eyed buzzard that..sees not things 
apparent WITHER. 3. The mind is repelled by 
useless and a. falsehood JOHNSON. In Heir 
apparent, etc.: Manifest, evident; applied to one 
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who will undoubtedly inherit, if he survive the 
present possessor; opp. to heir presumptive. 4. 
‘The three a, candidates are Fox, Pitt, and Murray 
H. WALPOLE. 5. His real merit, and a. fidelity 
GIBBON. 6. Next to thy selfe, and my young 
Rouer, he's Apparant to my heart Wint. T. I. 
ii. 178. Hence f Appa-rent v. to make a. (rare). 
Appa:rentness (rare). 

Appa'rently, adv. ME. [f. prec. adj. 
+-LY*,] +1. Evidently; visibly —1651. 2. 
Evidently to the understanding; clearly 
1543. 3. Seemingly; contrasted with really. 
(See APPARENT 5.) 1566. 4. So far as one can 
judge 1846. 

1. The Prophets. . who saw not God a. like unto 
Moyses HOBBES. 

Apparition (pari-Jon). 1481. [-(O)Fr. 
apparition (in OFr. the Epiphany) or L. 
apparitio attendance, service, f. apparit-, 
pa. ppl. stem of apparére appear at a 
summons, attend; see APPEAR v., -ITION.] 
1. The action of appearing, or becoming 
visible 1525. 2. Astr. The first appearance of 
a star, etc., after disappearance or occultation 
1556. +3. The manifestation of Christ; the 
Epiphany; the season commemorating it 
—1703. 4, Astr. Visibility, esp. of a star, 
planet, or comet 1601. +5. Semblance ~1667; 
form or aspect -1660. 6. That which appears; 
an appearance, esp. if remarkable or unex- 
pected; a phenomenon 1481. 7. spec. An 
immaterial appearance as of a real being; a 
spectre, phantom, ghost. (The sense now 
current.) 1601. Also transf. or fig. t8. An 
illusion, a sham —1679. 

1, A sudden a. of the foul fiend Scorr. The a. of 
a new public body in the state M. ARNOLD. 4. The 
circle of tual apparition, between which and 
the elevated pole the stars never set HERSCHEL, 
6. The steamer was such a terrible a. to them 
LIVINGSTONE. 7. I thinke it is the weakenesse of 
mine eyes That shapes this monstrous A. Jul. C. 
IV. iii. 277. Hence Appart'tional a. spectral, 
subjective. 

Apparitor (üpa-rito1) 1528. [- L. appari- 
dor public servant, f. apparit-, pa. ppl. stem 
of apparére; see -OR 2.) 1. The servant or 
attendant of a civil or eccles. officer. 2. spec. 
a. (Rom. Antig.) A general name for the public 
Servants of the Roman magistrates 1533. 
b. A beadle in a University, etc., who carries 
the mace 1727. 3. gen. A herald, pursuivant, 
usher (lit. and fig.) 1561. 4. One who appears 
(rare) 1843, 

1. All the hell pestering rabble of Somners and 
aepecrs MILT. 2. a. Six hundred apparitors, 
who would be styled at present either secretaries, 
or clerks, or ushers, or messengers GIBBON. 

fAppa'ssionate, ppl. a. 1580. [-It. ap- 
passionato.] Impassioned ~-1609. Hence 

t Appa'ssionate v. to impassion. 

tApparst. 1580. [- obs. Fr. appast (mod. 
appas, appát) food, bait, f. a :— L. ad to + past 
is pastus food; see REPAST.] Food, bait 

l Appaumé (apé-me), ppl. a. 1864. [Fr., 
f. à to + paume palm of the hand.) Her. With 
the hand open, so as to display the palm. 

Appay, late sp. of APAY v. 

t Appea:ch, v. (ME. apeche (see A- pref. 10) 
= AFT. enpecher, OFr. empechier IMPEACH v.) 
l. To impede, delay 1460. 2. To impeach 
71650. 3. To asperse (honour, character, etc.) 
—1700. 4. To inform against (a crime, etc.) 
-1058. 5. infr. To ‘peach’. All’s Well 1. iii. 
197. Hence fAppea'cher, one who im- 
Peaches; an informer. t Appea:chment, a 
criminal charge. 

Appeal (Spi), v. (ME. apele — OFr. apeler 
(mod. appeler) to call:-L. appellare ac- 
cost, address, appeal to, impeach, f. ad AP- 
pref.’ + pell- of pellere drive.] I. trans. To 
appeal a person. Obs. or Hist. 1. To call (one) 
to answer before a tribunal; in Law: To 
accuse of a crime which the accuser under- 
takes to prove. spec. a. To impeach of 
treason. b. To turn ‘approver’, and accuse 
an accomplice of treason or felony. c. To 
accuse of a heinous crime, in respect of which 
the accuser demands reparation. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 2. To challenge (arch.) ME. +3. To 
claim as judge (rare) ME. only; to call to 
witness (rare) -1649. 

1. To appeal: a man is as much as to accuse him 
COKE. 3. To a. Cesar WYCLIF Acts 25:12, the 
testimony of God MILT. 
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II. intr. Const. to. 1. To remove a case 
from an inferior to a higher court; also fig. 
ME. 2. To call upon an authority for sanc- 
tion or decision in one’s favour ME. ; also fig. 
ME. 3. To call fo a witness, etc., for corro- 
boration ME. 4. To make entreaty, or 
earnest request, to a person for a thing 1540. 
5. To address oneself to some principle, 
faculty, class, etc., in expectation of support 
1794. 

1. They appeale from custome to reason HOBBES. 
fig. To a. from Philip drunk to Philip sober. 
Provb. phr. To appeal to the country (sc. from 
parliament); to dissolve parliament after an 
adverse vote in the House of Commons, in order 
to take the sense of the constituencies on the 

juestion. 2. fig. To a. to the sword MACAULAY. 

. I a. to the judicious observers for the truth, etc. 
STEELE. 4. I appell to your Highnes for mercy 
T. CROMWELL. 5. He appealed to their sense of 
feudal honour FREEMAN. Pictures a. to the eye, 
arguments to the reason (mod.). 

III. trans. To appeal a thing. To remove to 
& higher tribunal 1481. 

To a. a case of taste to a court of final judicature 
LOWELL. Hence Appea'lable a. that can be 
appealed against, or to. Appearler, one who 
makes an appeal, or brings an accusation. 
Appea’lingly adv. imploringly. Appea'lingness. 

Appeal (apil), sb. ME. (- OFr. apel (mod. 
appel) f. apeler; see prec.] 1. A calling to 
&ccount before a legal tribunal; in Law: A 
A criminal accusation made by one who 
undertook under penalty to prove it. See 
APPEAL v. 1. Obs. exc. Hist. t 2. A challenge 
—1700. 3. The transference of a case from an 
inferior to a higher court; the application for 
such transference; the transferred case ME. 
transf. as an appeal to the country 1799. 4. 
The call to an authority for vindication, or 
to a witness for corroboration. Cf. APPEAL 
v. 5, 6. 1626. 5. A call for help, etc.; an 
entreaty 1859. 6, Language addressed fo, or 
likely to influence, some particular principle, 
faculty, class, etc. 1833. 

1. Aumerle is guiltie of my true Appeale Rich. II, 
IV. i, 79. Ana. of treason TOMLINS, of felony Cox. 
3. Court of Appeal: a court for re-hearing cases 
pru tried in inferior courts. 4. They saw no 

ope but in an a. to arms FREEMAN. 

Appear (üpi"3, v. [ME. apere —aper-, 
tonic stem of OFr. apareir, (mod. apparoir) 
i= L. apparére, f. ad AP- pref. + parére 
come into view.] 1. To come forth into view, 
as from concealment, or from a distance; to 
become visible. 2. To be in sight, be visible 
ME. 3. To present oneself formally before a 
tribunal; hence, to act as counsel ME. 4. To 
come before the public in any character or 
capacity; to come out 1607. 5. To be plainly 
set forth in a document; to be declared; to 
occur 1531. 6. To be plain, manifest ME; 
impers. ME. 7. To be in one's opinion; to 
seem. Also impers. ME. 8. To seem, as dis- 
tinguished from to be; to be to the super- 
ficial observer 1599. 

1. The Dutch begin to a. again near Gravesend 
MARVELL. Aperede an ongel of heuene in here 
slepe ME. 3. Mr. —— appeared for the prosecu- 
tion (mod.). 4. To a. at St. James's Coffee House 
ADDISON, in print POPE. 5. Asmorelargeapperyth 
in for-sayde autoryte 1531. 6. It doth appeare, 
you are a worthy Judge Merch. V. IV. i. 236. 8. 
‘That they may appeare vnto men to fast Matt. 
6:16. Hence +Appea'r sb. appearance (rare). 
Appea‘rer (senses 1, 3). Appearringly adv. 
seemingly. 

Appearance (üpi*ráns. [ME. aparaunce, 
APPARENCE—OFr. aparance, -ence (mod. 
apparence) :—late L. apparentia, f. apparent-, 
pres. ppl stem of L. apparére; assim. in 
form to prec.] 1. The action of appearing 
(see APPEAR 1). 2. The action of appearing 
formally ; esp. in a court to answer or prose- 
cute a suit or charge; called making or putting 
in an appearance ME. 3. The action of 
coming before the public, etc., in any charac- 
ter 1671; the coming out of a book 1882. 4. 
Occurrence in a document 1868. 5. Show, 
parade 1591. 6. Appearing or seeming to be; 
semblance ME.; flikelihood —1793; tsub- 
jeclively, perception -1627. 7. Apparent 
form, look, aspect ME. ; pl. the general ‘look’ 
of things 1677. 8. esp. as opp. to reality : Out- 
ward look or show ME. 9. concr. That which 
appears, or meets the view; esp. a natural 
phenomenon 1666; an apparition 1470. 


APPELLOR 


1. The a. of the fleet was unlooked for FREEMAN, 

. All men must put in a personal a. at the last 
Assize SPURGEON. 3. The gravity of my behaviour. 
at my very first a. in the world ADDISON. 5. All 
who pretend to make an A. STEELE. 6. To all 
appearance: so far as appears to any one. With 
the a. of safety SMEATON. 7. Thou hast a grim 
apparence Coriol. IV. v. 66. pl. Appearances are 
all in your favour (mod.). 8. To preserve an a, of. 
consistency PALEY. To save or keep up appear. 
ances: to maintain artificially the outward signs, 

. Natural appearances COWPER. Whose. .sword 
Had three times slaine th’ a, of the King 2 Hen, 
IF, 1. ii. 128. var. + Appea‘rency. 

Appeasable (ápi-züb', a. 1549. [- OFr. 
apaisable; see APPEASE and -ABLE.] Capable 
of being appeased. 

Appease (üpiz), v. [ME. apese- AFr. 
apeser, OFr. apaisier (mod. apaiser), f. a AD- 
+ pais PEACE sb.) 1. To bring to peace, 
settle (strife, etc.); f to calm (persons) —1774. 
Also fig. 2. To pacify (anger, etc.); also fi 
to propitiate (him who is angry) ME. 3. To 
assuage, allay, or relieve ME. 4. To pacify, 
by satisfying demands (lit. and fig.) 1548. Also 
trefi. and t intr. in all senses. 

1. To a. a mutiny Bacon, a disordred city 
KNOLLES. 2. To a. enmity by blandishments and 
bribes JOHNSON, the incensed Father MILT. P.L. 
v. 846. 3. To a. anxiety 1828, 4. To apease 
mennes bodyly thruste CAXTON. Bacchus ap- 
peased him [Vulcan] with wine NEWTON. Hence 
Appea'ser, one who or that which appeases, 
t Appearsive a. tending to appease (rare). 

Appeasement (Api-zmént). ME. [- OFr. 
apaisement; see APPEASE, -MENT.] 1. The 
action or process of appeasing. 2. Paciflca- 
tion, satisfaction 1586. var. t Appea'se (rare). 

Appellant (üpelünt) 1480. (-(O)Fr. 
appellant, pres. pple. of appeler APPEAL.] 

A. adj. 1. Law and gen, Appealing: a. ac- 
cusing, challenging; b. appealing to a higher 
tribunal; c. asking or crying for aid. 1598. 
2. Law. Appellate 1818. 

B. sb. 1. One who appeals another of 
treason, etc.; see APPEAL v. 1. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Hence, tA challenger —1671. 2. One who 
APPEALS (senses IT, 1, 2) 1611. b. Ch, Hist. in 
pl. The Jansenists and others who appealed 
to a general council against the * Unigenitus" 
bull 1753. 3. One who APPEALS (senses II. 3, 4) 
1704. 

1. Answer thy a.. . Who now defies thee thrice to 
single fight MILT. Sams. 1220. 3. An humble. .a. 
for the laurel SWIFT, 

Appellate (ápe-let). 1726. [- L. appellatus, 
pa. pple. of appellare APPEAL; see -ATEA] 
ppl. a. Appealed to; taking cognizance of 
appeals 1768, tsb. One who is appealed 
against (rare) 1726. 


Appellate (m-péleit) v. rare. 1705. [See 
prec., -ATE*.] To call, designate. 
Appellation (wpélé-fon) ME. [-(O)Fr. 


appellation -L. appellatio, f. as prec. + -i0 
ION.) tl. (f. OFr. apeler.) = APPEAL sb. 8 
(-1679); the action of appealing or calling 
on ~1671. 2. (f. Fr. appeler, or L. appellare.) 
Calling by a name, nomenclature 1581. 3. 
A designation or name given to a person, 
thing, or class ME. 

3. Stenny, an a. he always used of and towards 
the Duke CLARENDON. Hence Appella'tional a. 

Appellative (ape-litiv). 1520. [- late L. 
appellativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE and cf. Fr. 
appellatif.] A. adj. 1. Designating a class; 
common as opp. to proper. t2. Of the nature 
of an APPELLATION (sense 3) —1654. 3. Of or 
pertaining to the giving of names 1860. 

B. sb. 1. A common noun, or name 
applicable to each member of a class 1591. 
2. A designation, or descriptive name 1632. 

2. Wily Will justified his a. Scorr. Hence 
Appe'llatively adv. as a common noun. 

tAppe'llatory, a. 1553. [- late L. appella- 
torius, t. as prec. + -orius -onY*.] Pertaining 
to an appellant or an appeal —1726. 

Appellee (epéeli-, ape:li-). 1631. [-Fr. 
appelé, pa. pple. of appeler APPEAL; 800 
-EE'.] Law. 1. One who is appealed against. 
(See APPEAL v. I. 1,2.) t 2. The defendant in an 
appeal; now called the respondent. COTGR. 

Appellor (&pe-l1ó:z, æ:pelğ:1). ME. [- AFT. 
apelour, = OFr. apeleor :— L., appellator 8D- 
pellant, f. appellat-, pa. ppl. stem of appellare 
APPEAL; see -OR 2.] One who accuses O 
crime, challenges, or informs against 89 
accomplice. 


APPENAGE 
Appenage, obs. f. APANAGE. 
tAppend, v. ME. [-OFr. apendre 


depend on, belong to :~ L. appendere (in cl. 
L. only trans.) for appendére, t. ad AP- pref.* 
+ pendére hang (intr.). Not conn. in Eng. 
W. APPEND v.*] intr. To belong, pertain, or be 
proper to —1470. Hence Appe'ndin£g ppl. a. 
= APPENDANT. 

Append (&pe-nd), v.* 1646. [- L. appen- 
dere hang to, f. ad AP- pref. + pendere 
bang.) trans. 1. To hang on, attach as a 
pendant 1646. 2. To attach as an accessory 
1779, or as an appendix 1843. 

2. Some additional remarks..are appended 
MILL. 

Appendage (ápe:ndéd3). 1049. [f. prec. + 
-AGE.] 1. That which is attached as if by 
being hung on; a subsidiary, but not an 
essential, adjunct 1713; esp. an addition to 
territory or property 1607; Nat, Hist. a sub- 
sidiary organ 1785, Also transf. of persons 


1838. 

1. Dwelling-houses and their appendages 1876. 
Antenne and other appendages used for feeling 
1874, The dance..being..merely an a. to the 
Song 1703. Hence Appe'ndaged ppl. a. having 


ana. 

Appendance, -ence (üpe:ndéns) 1523. 
[~ OFr. apendance, t. apendre APPEND v.' ; see 
-ANOE.] fi. A dependent possession —1662. 
12. An extraneous adjunct or concomitant 
-1077. 3. Law. The fact of being appendant 
1832, 

t Appe‘ndancy, -ency. 1615. [f. as prec.; 
see -ENOY, -ANCY.] 1. The quality or state of 
being appendant 1641. 2. = APPENDANCE 2, 
—1669. 

Appendant, -ent (üpe-xndént) 1509. [= 
OFr. apendant (mod. app-), f. apendre; see 
APPEND v.''. Orig. apprehended as f. 
APPEND v.', but subseq. intl. by APPEND v.*] 

A. adj. Const. to, on. 1. Law. Attached or 
belonging as an additional butsubsidiary right 
1528, 2. Attached in a subordinate relation; 
adjunct 1577. 3. Attendant, consequent 1509. 
4. lil. Hanging attached (to) 1576. 

1. Those tenantes that haue commen appendaunt 
1528. Liberties..a. to manors SELDEN. 3. A 
pleasure embased with no a. sting SOUTH. 4. The 
seal a, by a silken cord 1874, 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol] arch. 1. Law. 
A lesser right or property attachec by pre- 
scription to one more important 1525. 2. An 
appendage; a dependency 1587; also transf. 
of persons 1641. 3. A consequent quality, 
property, principle, etc. 1587. 4. An ap- 
pendix; a pendant 1570. 

3. The numerous corollaries or appendents 
COLERIDGE. 

Appe'ndical, a. 1850. [f. L. appendiz, -ic- 
*--AU.] Of the nature of an appendix. 

t Appe-ndicate, v. rare. 1077. [f. as prec. 
-F-ATE*.] To append. Hence t Appe:ndica:- 
tion, addition by way of appendix (rare). 

t Appendice, v. rare. 1661. [f. appendice 
Sb.; see APPENDIX.] To add as an appendix 
71702. intr. To form an appendix. Hence 
Appe'ndicing ppl. a. appendant. 

Appendicitis (&pendisoitis). 1886. [f. L. 
appendix, -ic- ---rris.] Med. Inflammation of 
the vermiform appendix of the caecum. 

Appendicle (Ape-ndik’l). 1011. [= L. 
appendicula, dim. of appendiz, -ic-; see 
CCULE.] A small appendix or appendage. 
Hence Appendi‘cular a. belonging to, or of 
the nature of, an a. Appendi'culate a. 
furnished with appendicles; forming an a.; 
var. Appendi'culated ppl. a. 

Appendicularian (wpéndi:kiulé"rián), a. 
1880. [f. mod.L. Appendicularia (see prec.) 
*-AN.] Zool. Pertaining to the Appendicu- 
laria, a family of minute ascidian molluscs, 
with long tail-appendages. Also as sb. 

Appendix (üpe:ndiks), sb. Pl. -ices (-isiz) 
and -ixes. 1542. [- L. appendix, -ic-, f. 
appendere APPEND v.* A sing. appendice after 
Fr. occurs xvi] = APPENDAGE, but more 
restricted in use. 1. A subsidiary extraneous 
adjunct; a dependency. Obs. exc. as in 2. 
1592. t transf. of persons -1692. 2. An 
Addition subjoined to a document or book, 
having some contributory value, but not 
essential to completeness 1549. 3. Biol. A 
small process developed from the surface of 
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any organ 1015. t4. A subsidiary accom- 
panintent; an accessory —1699. 

1. Normandy, once an A. of the Crown of 
England HOWELL. My children..are but the 
penc of me 1692. 2. Towards the end 

hereof is an A. or Postscript 1638, 4. Idleness 
an a. to nobility BURTON. 

Appendix (üpe-ndiks), v. rare. 1755. [f. the 
8b.] To add as an appendix. Hence Appe'n- 
dixed ppl. a. 

Appennage, obs. f. APANAGE. 

Appense (üpemns) a. rare. 1829. [-L. 
appensus, pa. pple, of appendere APPEND v.*] 
Bot. Hung up, pendulous. 

tAppe'ntice. rare. 1616. (— Fr. appentis, 
OFr. apentis, whence aphetic PENTICE; see 
PENTHOUSE, -ICE.] A lean-to building, a pent- 
house. 

t Appercei've, v. [ME. aperceive — tonic 
stem of OFr. aperceveir (mod. apercevoir) 
i= Rom. *appercipére for *appercipére, f. 
ad- AP- pref. + percipere PERCEIVE.) To 
perceive, recognize, notice —1614. 

Apperception (wpoase-pfon). 1753. [—Fr. 
aperception—mod.L. apperceptio (Leibnitz); 
see AD-, AP-, PERCEPTION.] Metaph. 1. The 
mind's perception of itself as a conscious 
agent; self-consciousness. 2. Mental percep- 
tion, recognition 1839. 

l. A...by which we are conscious of our own 
existence, and conscious of our own perceptions 

EID. 


fAppe'ril rare. 1607. [f. A- pref. 11+ 
PERIL sb.) Peril —1632. 

Faith, I will bail him, at mine own a, B, JONS. 
Appertain (æpəatë-n), v. ME. [- OFr. 
apartenir (mod. app-) := Rom. *appartenére 
for late L. appertinére, f. ad AP- pref. + 
pertinére PERTAIN.) 1, inir. To belong as 
parts to the whole, or as members to a family 
or class, and hence, to the head of the family ; 
to be related, akin fo 1450. 2. To belong, or 
be suited, proper, or appropriate to ME. 3. 
To pertain, relate ME. t impers. -1623. tab- 
sol. As appertains: as is proper —1011. f4. 
trans. (to omitted.) To belong to, befit —1601. 
1. All the men that appertained unto Korah 
Numb, 16:32. 2. Do al rites, That appertaine 
unto a buriall Much Ado 1V. i. . 
JApper mance, var. of  APPURTENANCE. 
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Appertai‘nment (rare) Tr. d Cr. 1. ili, 87. 

ppertinance, -ence, obs. ff. APPURTENANCE. 
Appe'rtinent, var. of APPURTENANT, esp. in 
the non-legal sense, 

t Appertise, - yse. 1480. [- (O)Fr. apertise, 
f. apert; see APERT.] Evidence of skill, esp. 
in arms. 

t Appe'te, v. ME. (-(O)Fr. appéter = L. 
appetere strive after, f. ad- AP- pref. + 
petere seek.] To seek after, desire —1685. 

Appetence (w-piténs) 1010. [- Fr. ap- 
pélence or L. appelentia longing after, f. 
appetere; see prec., -ENGE.] The action of seek- 
ing for; appetite, desire. 

Appetency (w-piténsi). 1027. [- L. appe- 
tentia; sce prec., -ENCY.] 1. strictly, The 
state of longing for, desiring; appetite, 
passion. Also = APPETENCE. Const. of, for, 
after. 1031. 2. Instinctive inclination or pro- 
pensity 1802. 3. Of things inanimate: 
Natural tendency, affinity 1627. 4. Metaph. 
Suggested by Sir W. Hamilton as a term 
including both desire and volition 1836. 

1. Brutish appetencies 1052. An a. after literary 
distinction MASSON. 

Appetent (wpitent). ME. {= appetent-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. appetere; see APPETE v., 
-ENT.] 1. Longing, eagerly desirous. Const. 
after, of. 2. Metaph. Connected with desire 
and volition 1837. 

1. A. after glory and renown 1040. 

Appetible (w-pitib’l), a. 1471. [-L. 
appetibilis desirable, f. appetere; see APPETE 
V., -IBLE.] adj. t 1. Attractive. 2. Worthy of 
being sought after; desirable 1622. t Also as 
sb. SOUTH. 


V a, fruit 1847. Hence A:ppetibi-lity. 


? Obs. 

t Appeti'sse, v. [— Fr. appetisser (COTGR.), 
OFr. apelicier diminish, f. a-:-L. ad + 
petit small.] To make small. CAXTON. 

Appetite («-pitait), sb. (ME. apetyte - OFT. 
apetit (mod. appétit) — L. appetitus, ft. appetere. 
seek after, f. ad- AP- pref.' + petere seek.] 
Const. for; formerly to, of, and inf. 1. Bent 
of the mind: desire, inclination, disposi- 
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tion. 2. vaguely, Inclination, preference, 
liking, fancy (arch.) 1490. 3. esp. The deter- 
minate desire to satisfy the natural neces- 
sities, or fulfil the natural functions, of the 
body; one of those instinctive cravings 
which secure the preservation of the in- 
dividual and the race ME. 4. spec. Craving 
for food, hunger. Also fig. ME. 5. Capacity 
for, or feeling as regards, food; relish ME. 
16. Of things: Natural tendency towards 
71607. 7. The object of desire (arch.) ME. 
B. A whet. (So in Fr.) 1693. 

1. Obeying without reflection the a. of the 
moment GROTE. Such an a. for consolation 
SHERIDAN. 2. T'o or after one's appetite: just as 
one pleases. 3. The most violent, Appetites in all 
Creatures are Lust and Hunger ADDISON. 4. Now 
ion digestion waite on A., And health on both 

acb. 111. tv. 38. 5. I have seen a Man in Love.. 
lose his A. ADDISON, Hence + A'ppetite v. to have 
an a. for; to satisfy. A'ppetited ppl, a, furnished 
with an a. 

Appetition (epiti-fon). 1003. [- L. appe- 
titio strong desire after, f. appetit-, pa. ppl. 
stem of appetere; see APPETE v., -ION.] The 
direction of desire towards an object or 
purpose ; seeking after. 

Appetitive (-pitaitiv, Ape:titiv), a. 1577. 
[- Fr. appétitif, -ive or med.L. appetitivus; 
Bee APPETITE, -IVE.] 1. Characterized by 
appetite. 2. Giving an appetite; attractive 
(rare) 1864, 

Appetize (æ-pitəiz), v. rare. [Back-forma- 
tion from appetizing — (O)Fr. appétissant, w. 
ending assim. to -IZE, -ING'.] To give 
appetite, to cause relish for food. Hence 
A'ppetized ppl. a. furnished with an 
appetite. A'ppetizement, hunger (rare). 
A:ppetizer, a whet or stimulant to appetite. 
A'ppetizing ppl. a. exciting a desire, esp. for 
food; stimulating the appetite. Appeti'z- 
ingly adv. 

Applaud (üplo:d), v. 1536. [- L. applaud- 
ere, f. ad AP- pref.' + plaudere to clap, partly 
after Fr. applaudir.] 1. intr. To clap the 
hands in expression of approbation; Aence, 
to express approval loudly 1598. +2. To 
applaud to: To give approbation to —1685; 
to express agreement with —1035. 3. (rans. To 
express approval of audibly, or in any way 
1591. 

1. Caps, hands, and tongues, a. it to the clouds 
Haml. IV. v. 107. 3. I would a. thee to the vei 
Eccho, That should a, again Macb. v. ili. 54. 
that our Fathers would a. our loues Two Gent. I. 
iii. 48. Hence VS eue sb. applause. Ap- 


plau'ded. a, lou approved, Applau'der. 
Applau-dingly adv. Y i 
Applause  (Apló:z), sb. 1590. [7 L. 


applausus, f. applaus-, pa. ppl. stem of 
applaudere (prec.).] 1. Approbation loudly 
expressed 1596; marked approval or com- 
mendation 1601. f 2. Agreement or assent. 
Cf. APPLAUD v. 2. rare, 1612. t 3.'The object 
of applause 1023. 

1. Hearing a, and vniversall shout Merch. V. 111, 
Ji. 144. The Censures and Applauses of Men 1714. 
3. The applause! delight! the wonder of our stage 
B. Jons. Hence t Applau'sible a, worthy to be 
applauded (rare). 

Applausive (áplQ-siv), a. 1005. (f. as prec. 
+ -IVE; cf. med.L. applausivus favourable.) 
1. Loudly expressive of approbation 1609; 
approbative 1628. t 2. Worthy of applause 
71607. Hence Applau'sively adv. 

Apple (wp'). (OE. æppel, corresp. to 
OFris., OS., (M)Du. appel, OHG. apful (G. 
apfel), ON. epli (n.), Crim. Goth. apel :— 
Gme, *aplu-, rel. to *ab(a)la, *ablu-, repr. 
by IE. cogns.] 1. The round firm fleshy 
fruit of a Rosaceous tree (Pyrus malus), 
found wild, as the Crab-apple, in Europe, 
etc., and cultivated in innumerable varieties 
all over the two Temperate Zones OK.; short 
for APPLE-TRER 1626. 2. Any fruit, or similar 
vegetable production; esp. such as in some 
respect resemble the Apple OE.; Bot. any 
fruit of the structure of the Apple; a pome 
1729. 3. Hence forming part of many names 
of fruits; as t Apple Punic, the pome- 
granate; Apple of Sodom, or Dead Sea 
Fruit, of fair appearance externally, but 
turning, when grasped, into smoke and 
ashes; supposed by some to be the fruit of 
Solanum sodomeum, by others of Calotropis 
procera; fig. any hollow disappointing thing 
ME.; Apple of Adam = ADAM’s APPIE; 


APPLE 


Apple of Love = LovE-APPLE. 4. The fruit 
of the ‘forbidden tree’ (Milton) OE. 5. Any- 
thing like an apple in form or colour, as 
Golden Apple : the Orb in the British Regalia 
OE. 


1. A goodly a. rotten at the heart Merch. V. 1. iii. 
102. There’s small choise in rotten apples Tam. 
Shr. 1. i. 139. 2. The fruit or apples of Palm-trees 
TOPSELL. 5. A round bal or hollow a. of glasse 
1601 


Phrases: Apple of discord: the golden a. in- 
scribed ‘For the fairest’, thrown by Eris, the 
personification of discord, into the assembly of the 
gods, and contended for by Juno, Minerva, and 
Venus; whence, any subject of dissension. Apple 
of the eye: the pupil, which was supposed to be 
a globular solid body. Used as a symbol of that 
which is most cherished. d 

:a.-aphis, the insect (Lachnus lanigerus) 


To form or turn into apples; to bear apples. 
2. intr. To gather apples 1799. 

A'pple-John. Also John-Apple. 1597. 
If. St. John's Day, when it is ripe.] An apple 
said to keep two years, and to be ripe when 
much withered, 

A dish of Apple-Iohns 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 5. 

Apple-pie. 1590. A pie made with apples; 
transf. the Willow-herb. 

Apple-pie bed: a bed in which, as a practical joke, 
the sheets are so folded that a person cannot get 
his legs down. Apple-pie order: complete order. 
[Explained as 'Cap-a-pie-order', but this phr. is 
not found.] 

t Appliable, a. 1499. (f. APPLY v. + 
"ABLE; earlier than APPLICABLE.] 1. Ready to 
apply oneself to; docile, well-disposed —1099. 
Hence 2. Capable of being APPLIED; 
having reference —1679. Hence f Appli'- 
ableness. t Appli'ably adv. 

Appliance (üploi-üns). 1561. [f. APPLY v. 
CF-ANCE.] t1. Compliance; subservience 
—1003. 2. The action of applying 1501. 3. A 
thing applied as means to an end ; apparatus 
1597. 

1. Too noble, to conserue a life In base appliances 
Meas. for M. 11. i. 89. 2. Acted-on. . by the a. of 
birch-rods CARLYLE. 3. Aske God for Temp'rance ; 
that’s th’ a. onely which your disease requires 
Hen. VIII, 1. i. 124, Hence Appli-ancy, adapt- 
ability, pliancy (rare). 

t Appli-ant, a. ME. [- OFr. apliant, pres. 
pple. of aplier; see APPLY v., -ANT.] Pliant; 
diligent; pertinent fo (rare). 

Applicable (x-plikib’l), a. 1563. [- (O)Fr. 
applicable or med.L. applicabilis; see APPLY 
V., -ABLE.] fl. = APPLIABLE 1. —1074. 2. 
Capable of being applied; having reference. 
(See APPLY v.) 1660. 3. Fit or suitable 1835. 
pale A’pplicableness (rare), Appli:cabi-- 


ys 

Applicant (e:plikant), a. (sb.) 1485. [orig. 
=~ OFr. aplicant pleader; in mod, use based 
On APPLICATION ; see -ANT.] f 1. Pliant, docile 
(rare). 2. Applying (rare). 3. sb. One who 
applies or makes request 1485. 

Applicate (w:plike't, -ét). 1534. [-L. 
applicatus, pa. pple. of applicare; see APPLY 
V., -ATE*] A. adj. +1. Closely adapted, 
suited; inclined towards 1652. 2. Put to 
practical use; applied, concrete 1796. 

2. A. number = concrete HUTTON. 

B. sb. 1. In Conic Sections: An ordinate 
1706. 2. An applied department; an applica- 
tion 1855. 

2. Geometry and its applicates 1855. 

T A'pplicate, v. 1531. [- applicat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. applicare; see APPLY V., -ATE*.] 
By-form of APPLY. 

Application (wpliké-fon) 1493. [-(O)Fr. 
application — L. applicatio joining or attach- 
ing (oneself) to — applicat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
«applicare; see APPLY v., -I0N.] The &ction 
of applying; the thing applied. 1. The action 
of putting a thing to another 1632; esp. in 
Geom. 1727. 2. The putting on of a medica- 
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ment; the remedy so applied 1601. 3. The 
bringing of anything to bear practically upon 
another; spec. in Theol. of ‘the redemption 
purchased by Christ' 1647. 4. The putting of 
anything to a use or purpose; employment 
1538. 5. The bringing of a general or figura- 
tivestatement to bear upon a particular case, 
or upon matters of practice; the moral of 
a fable 1493; the capacity of being thus 
used; relevancy 1842. 6. The action of 
applying one's self closely to a task, diligence 
1605; the object of such diligence 1734. 
t7. Obsequiousness 1605. 8. Astr. The action 
of approaching. ? Obs. 1594. 9. The action of 
making an f appeal, request, or petition fo a 
person; the request so made 1647. 

1. The place of a. of a force 1879. 2. Application 
Of Medicines to th' Imagination BUTLER Hud. II. 
iii. 287. 3. A sufficient a. of legal penalties MILL. 
4. The a. of the loadstone to navigation 1794. 
- The a. of the Law to the present case HOBBES. 
A parable, related without any a. or moral 
BUTLER. This has no a. to present circumstances 
1888. 6. A. for ever so short a time kills me 
LAMB. 9. Frequent applications to God in prayer 
BP. BURNET, 

Applicative (æ-plike'tiv, -ètiv), a. 1638. [f. 
L. applicat- (see prec.) +-IVE; cf. Fr. 
applicatif.] Characterized by being put into 
actual contact with anything 1080; practical 
1638. Hence A-pplicatively adv. practically. 

Applicator (æ-plike'tə1). rare. 1659. [f. 
as prec. + -OR 2.) He who (obs.) or that which 
applies. 

Applicatory (æ-plikatõxi), e. 1540. [f. as 
prec. + -ory',?.] Having the property of 
applying to practical use; t applicable 1649; 
+ making application or request —1673. t As 
sb. A means of applying to practical use 
~1667. Hence A-pplicato:rily adv. by way 
of application or request. 

Applied (üploi-d), ppl. a, 1500. [f. APPLY v. 
^ -ED'.] fl.Folded(rare). 2. Put to practi- 
cal use; practical, as opp. to abstract or theo- 
retical 1656. Hence t Appli'edly adv. (rare). 

Applier. 1565. [f. APPLY v. + -ER'.] He 
who, or that which, applies. 

tApplique, -i'ke, v. 1483. [- Fr. ap- 
pliquer, OFr. apliquier - L. applicare; see 
APPLY v.] By-form of APPLY v. 

|| Appliqué (aplike), sb. 1841. [Fr., pa. pple. 
of appliquer (prec. used as sb.] Work 
applied to or laid on another material; spec. 
a trimming cut out in outline and laid on 
another surface. Also in metal-work. Hence 
Appliquéd. 

Applot (üplo-t), v. 1647. [f. PLOT, app. after 
lot, allot.) To divide into plots or parts; to 
apportion. Hence Applo:tment, apportion- 
ment. 

Apply (üploi-), v.. (ME. aplie - OFr. aplier 
i= L, applicare, f. ad- AP- pref. + plicare to 
fold.] I. To put a thing into practical contact 
with another. 1. trans. To bring into contact; 
to put close to; esp. in Geom. 1660. t 2, intr. 
To come into, or be in, contact —1793. 3. 
trans. To place (a plaster, etc.) in contact with 
the body; hence, to administer any remedy 
1541; fig. to bring (a thing) to bear upon 1596. 
4. To appropriate £o 1460; to put to use, dis- 
pose of 1502. 5. To use (a word) in special 
reference to (a thing) 1628. 6. To bring (a law, 
test, etc.) into contact with facts, to put into 
practical operation 1580. 7. To refer (a 
general or figurative statement) to a particular 
instance ME. 8. intr. To have a valid refer- 
ence to 1790. +9. trans. To refer, ascribe 
—1709; to compare, liken —1661 

1. He shal applie to hym hooli men Wycur 
Numb. 16:5. To a. light, heat, a foot-rule to 
(mod.). 3. A. the iuyce to any wound 1579. To a. 
comfort to him who is not. .ready for it FULLER. 

- To a. the Poll money to the use of the warre 
MARVELL. 6, The Difficulty is how to a. this Rule 
SHERLOCK. 7. I leave you to a. the remark 
FORDYCE. 8. It will a. no less to our own case1866. 
II. To bring oneself into close contact with a 
pursuit. 1. To give or devote (any faculty) 
assiduously fo, or to do 1450; also refl. and 
intr. +2. trans. To handle vigorously; to 
wield, practise. Replaced by PLY. —1667. 
JR To keep at (a person) with. See PLY. 
1. That we may applie oure hertes y: 
dome Ps. 89:12. rs your mentees x IS 
em Macb. ni, ii. 307 2. The birds thir quire a. 


APPOINTMENT 


III. To bend, conform, or adapt to. 
trefi., and f intr. ME. 
, Nholy applyinge himselfe to the Kings humour 


trans., 


IV. To bend or direct to. (Cf. L. applicare 
(navem), and ACCOST, ADDRESS.) + 1, To bring 
(a ship) to land ; to direct or steer (her course, 
one’s course, etc.) —1613; intr. to land; to 
steer, go —1819. t2. trans. To address or 
direct (words) to —1744. 3. intr. with to. ta, 
To appeal to. b. To address oneself for in- 
formation or aid. Also refl. 1642. 

3. b. Exiles, who had come..to a. for succour 
MACAULAY. Hence Applying vòl. sb. application; 
plying. tApply:ment = APPLICATION, APPLE 
ANCE. 

|| Appoggiatura (appo:ddsatd-ra). 1753. 
(It. Cf. Fr. APPUL] Mus. A grace-note or 
passing tone prefixed as a support to an 
essential note of a melody. transf. A prop, 
a point of support. 

Appoint (apoi-nt), v. [ME. apoint(e = OFT. 
apointer, f. à point to a point, into condition; 
see POINT sb.'] I. To come, or bring matters; 
to a point. 1. intr. (and pass.) t To arrange 
definitely —1660; to make an appointment 
(arch.) 1509; trans. to arrange (arch.) 1588; 
to make an appointment for a meeting with. 
1528. 2. trefl. and pass. To make up one’s 
mind —1586 ; intr. to resolve (arch.) 1440. 

1. Apointed to be playd to Morowe night 1604, 
2. The Lord had appointed to defeate the good 
counsell of Ahithophel 2 Sam. 17:14. 

IL. To determine authoritatively. 1. trans. 
To fix (a time, later a place) for any act ME.; 
to fix a. that it shall be, b. a thing 1538. 12. 
To grant authoritatively -1764. 3. Law, To 
declare an appointment under a power. (See 
APPOINTMENT 5.) 1601. 4. To ordain, devote, 
destine (a person or thing) fo or for (arch.); to 
do or suffer (arch.) 1496. 5. To ordain, set up, 
nominate 1460. 

1. The time appointed for execution DE FOE. 
T" a. Who should attend on him Hen. VIII, 1.1.74. 
4. The Creator. .has appointed every thing to 
certain Use BUDGELL. Appointed to be tried DE 
For. 5. Who appointed you, then ?1888. To a. à 
Committee ADDISON. 

TIL. (Cf. Fr. en bon point.) t To put in order, 
make ready —1015; esp. to equip completely, 
to furnish. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. 1490. 


Lodgings. . well-appointed 1660. Thus appointed 
- „he was in readiness to depart SCOTT. 
IV. After Fr. and L. t 1. To point to or at, 


to point out —1556. +2. To arraign (rare) 
—1074. 

2. A. not heavenly disposition, father MIUT. 
Sams. 373. Hence Appotntable a. (? Obs.) 
capable of being, or proper to be, appointed. 
Appoi:ntee, one who is nominated to an office, 
or one in whose favour a power of APPOINTMENT Is 
exercised. Appointer, one who ordains, Or 
nominates. (See also APPOINTOR.) 

Appoi'nt, sb. 1555. (f. the vb. Cf. Fr. ap- 
point.) t 1. Agreement —1505. t2. Equip- 
ment 1592. 3. Comm. Settlement per appoint: 
Exact and independent settlement, i.e. not 
by payments on account, etc. 

Appointed (üpoi-ntéd), ppl. a. 1535. [f. 88 
prec. + -ED'.] 1. Fixed beforehand 1585; fixed] 
by authority 1535. 2. With well, il, eto.: 
Fitted out, equipped 1535. 

|| Appointé (apwànte), a. 1753. (Fr.] Her. 
Touching at the point or end. 

Appointment (àpoi-ntment). ME. [- OFr. 
apointement, f. apointer; see APPOINT 9. 
"MENT.] f 1. The action of agreeing; a pach 
contract —1745; spec. the act of capitulating; 
terms of capitulation —1605. 2. spec. AD 
agreement for a meeting; engagement, 
assignation 1530. + 3. Purpose -1000. 4. The 
action of ordaining what is to be domai 
direction, ordinance 1440. 5. Law. The act of 
declaring the destination of any specific pro. 
perty, in exercise of a power conferred Us 
that purpose 1601. 6. The action of nomines. 
ing to, or placing in, an office; the office itsel 
1658. 7. Equipment, outfit, furniture, or any 
article thereof. Now usu. pl. 1575. t8- el 
allowance paid, esp. to a public officer -17 5 

2. For missing your meetings and appointmen® 
Merry W. 111. i. 92. 3. No certain purpose Or a 
MORE. 4. According to a natural order or 
BUTLER. 5. An a.to a charitable use on 
STONE, 6. r b hoping for an a. 
ELIOT. 7. Í have not one. P : which I set so mu h 
store by, as I do by these jackboots STERNE. 8. Ht 
had the BNET. 


appointments of an ambassador BU 
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Appointor (apoi:nté-r). 1882. [f. APPOINT 
v. --0R 2d.) Law. The legal form of 
APPOINTER: The person who exercises a 
power of appointment. 

+ Apporrt, sb. ME. [— OFr. aport action of 
bringing, f. aporter bring to.] 1. Demean- 
our —1606. 2. pl. Things brought; offerings; 
revenues —1530. So t Apporrt, v. to bring; 
intr. to arrive at. 

Apportion (ápó*ufon), v. 1574. [-(O)Fr. 
apportionner or med.L. apportionare ; see AP- 
pref, PORTION v.] 1. To assign (fo) as a 
proper portion; to allot 1587. 2. To portion 
out, to share 1574. 3. To proportion (arch.) 
1615. 

1. His guardians had a RporHoned to him an 
allowance DISRAELI. 2. To a. the expenses of 
production between the two MILL. Hence Ap- 
po'rtionable a. 

tAppo'rtionate, v. 1523. [- apportionat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. apporlionare; see 
prec., -ATE*.] = APPORTION v. 

Apportionment (üpo*afonmént) 1628. 
[f. APPORTION v. + -MENT; cf. med.L. appor- 
tionamentum in Eng. law.] 1. The act of 
distributing or allotting in proper shares. 
2. The state or fact of being thus distributed 
1081. 

f Appo'se, v. [ME. apose, opose — OFT. 
aposer, var. of oposer OPPOSE. Aphet. to 
Poss v.*] 1. To confront with objections or 
hard questions; to examine —1615. absol. 
and intr, —1581. 2. spec. To examine as to 
accounts, to audit —1738. 

1. Thus beginneth the Master to a. his Scholar 
1553. I would I might a. CAMPION. Hence 
T Appo'sal, a posing question; legal examination 
of accounts, f Appo'ser, an examiner; an Ex- 
chequer officer who audited the sheriffs’ accounts 
(till 1833), 

Appose (üpó"z, emphatic s:pó'"z), v.* 
1593. [Formed to represent L. apponere; see 
next and cf. Pose v.'] 1. To put one thing 
to another, as a seal to a document; to put 
(food) before. 2. To place in apposition or 
juxtaposition 1800. 

1. Atrides. food sufficient Appos'd before them, 
and the peers appos'd their hands to it CHAPMAN. 

Apposite (æ-pðzit), a. 1621. [- L. appositus, 
pa. pple. of apponere apply, f. ad- AP- 
pref. + ponere to place; see POSITION sb.) 
1, Well put or applied; appropriate (to). 
12. Of persons: Ready with apt remarks 
-1788. 

1. Her language is not copious but apposit 
HABINGTON. Hence A:pposite-ly adv., -ness. 

Apposition’ (spozi-fon), 1659. [- OFr. 
aposicion, apposition, var. of opposition, in 
med. L. sense of opponere; see APPOSE v.'] 
A publie disputation by scholars; a formal 
examination by question and answer; still 
applied to the Speech Day at St. Paul's 
School, London. 

Apposition? (wpozifon. ME.  [-Fr. 
apposition or late L. appositio, f. apposit-, 
pa. ppl. stem of apponere; see APPOSITE q., 
-ION.] 1. The action of apposing (see APPOSE* 
1); application 1541; + that which is apposed, 
an addition —1655. 2. The placing of things 
in contact, or side by side 1660; the being so 
Placed, juxtaposition, parallelism 1606. + 3. 
Rhet. The addition of a parallel word, ete., 
by way of explanation or illustration of 
another —1038. 4. Gram. The placing of a 
word beside, or in syntactic parallelism with, 
another; spec. the addition of one sb. to 
another, or to a noun clause, as an attribute 
or complement; the position of the sb. so 
Placed 1440, 

1, By the A. of a Publick Seal 1726. 2. The cut 
Surfaces and edges of the wounds are to be brought 
into a. T. BRYANT. 4. In various forms of a., 
especially that of the word to the sentence 
JowrTT. Hence Apposi-tional a. of or belonging 
to a.; -ly adv. 

Appositive (üpozitiv), a. 1693. [- late L. 
appositivus subsidiary (Priscian), f. as prec. ; 
See -IVE.] Of, pertaining to, or standing in 
apposition. Alsoassb. Hence Appo'sitively 
adv. in a. construction. 

Appraisal (ápré!-zàl). 1817. [f. next + -AL 2.] 
The act of appraising; the setting of a price. 
Also fig. 

Appraise (apré‘-z), v. 1535. [alt., by 
assimilation to PRAISE v., of APPRIZE v.*] 
1. To fix a price for; esp. as an official valuer. 
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2. transf. To estimate the amount, or worth 
of. Also refl. 1841. 

1. All this morning at Pegg Kite's. appraising 
her goods that her mother has left PEPYS. 2. 
Appraised his [the infant's] weight TENNYSON. 
Hence Apprarsable a. Apprai'singly adv. 

Appraisement (üpré'-zmént). 1642. [f. 
prec. + -MENT.] 1. The action of appraising; 
valuation by an official appraiser. 2. Esti- 
mated value 1703. 3. transf. Estimation of 
worth generally 1858. 

Appraiser (üpré-zoi). 1529. [f. as prec. 
+ -ER'.] One who appraises : spec. a licensed 
valuer. Also fransf. 

The appraisers sworn to appraise goods sold 
under distress for rent 1857. 

t A:pprecate, v. rare. 1631. [~ apprecat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. apprecari pray to, f. ad- 
AP- pref. + precari pray.] To pray for, 
devoutly wish, fo 1674. Hence t Appreca:- 
tion. t A'pprecatory a. intercessory. 

Appreciable (üpri-fià&b'l, a. 1818. [— Fr. 
appréciable, f. apprécier; see APPRECIATE v., 
-ABLE.] 1. Capable of being appreciated, 
valued, or recognized by the mind. 2. Per- 
ceptible. sensible 1820. 

1. Ana. interest 1818. Hence Appre'ciably adv. 

Appreciate (üpri-fieit), v. 1055. (-appre- 
cial-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. appretiare set a 
price on, f. ad- AP- pref.' -- pretium PRICE 
8b. ; see -ATE? and cf. (O) Fr. apprécier. Not in 
Johnson.] 1. trans. To form an estimate of 
worth, quality, or amount 1769. 2. To esti- 
mate aright 1798; esp. to be sensitive to, or 
sensible of, any delicate impression or distinc- 
tion 1833. 3. To esteem adequately or highly 
1055. 4. To raise in value; opp. to depreciate 
1779; intr. (esp. in U.S.) 1789. 

1. The. . want of candour . . with which Priestley 
appretiated Hume 1817. 2. A blind man is able 
to a. sound, touch, etc., but not colours F. HALL. 
3. To a. Homer GLADSTONE. 4. Gold has been 
steadily appreciating in value 1882. Hence 
Appreciated, adequately valued; enhanced in 
exchangeable value. Appre'ciatingly adv. 

Appreciation (üprifié-fon). Late ME. [= 
Fr. appréciation -late L. appreciatio, f. as 
prec.; see -I0N. Found once c 1400; then not 
till xvr.] 1. The action of setting a money 
value upon; appraisement (rare) 1799. 2. The 
action of estimating; deliberate judgement 
1604. 3. Perception, esp. of delicate im- 
pressions or distinctions. late ME. 4. Ade- 
quate or high estimation 1650. 5. Rise in 
exchangeable value. See APPRECIATE 4. 1789. 
2. A. of the condition of things 1880. 3. A. of the 
intricacies of a country 1879, 4. A. of scenery 
eee 5. A considerable a. in the value of Gold 
1883. 

Appreciative (apri-Jiétiv), a. 1850. [f. 
APPRECIATE v. + -IVE.] Showing APPRECIA- 
TION (senses 3, 4). 

Kindly a. words 1850. Hence Appre'ciative-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Appreciator (Apri-fie'toa). 1842. [f. AP- 
PRECIATE v. + -OR 2.] One who values ade- 
quately or highly. 

Appreciatory (apri-Jiateri), a. 1819. [f. 
as prec. + -oRY*.] Of or befitting an apprecia- 
tor; appreciative. Hence Appre'ciatorily 
adv. 


Appredicate (iepre-dike't). 1837. [- mod. 
L. appradicatum (= Gr. mpooxarnyopovpevov) ; 
see PREDICATE.) The copula, considered as 
not included in the predicate. 

Apprehend (wepríhexnd), v. ME. [- Fr. 
appréhender or L. apprehendere, f. ad- AP- 
pref. + prehendere seize.) I. Physical. 
1. To lay hold upon, seize (lit. and fig.) arch. 
1572. 2. To seize in name of law, arrest 1548. 
1 3. To take possession of -1652; to embrace 
(an offer, etc.) 1633. 

2. To fynde sum occasion. .to attache and appre- 
hende him UDALL. 

II. Mental. t1. gen. To learn. Also absol. 
—1680. 2. To become or be conscious by the 
senses of 1635; t to feel 1670. 3. To lay hold 
of with the intellect; to see; to catch the 
meaning of; also absol. 1577. 4. To under- 
stand (a thing lo be); to take as; also absol. 
1614. 5. To anticipate (mostly things adverse) 
1603. 6. To anticipate with fear 1606. 

1. Thereby they provoke many to a. virtue 
ELYoT. 2. To a. a voice from heaven HOBBES. 3. 
Each man. .avails him of what worth He appre- 
hends in you BROWNING. As soone. .apprehended 
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as read 1031. Cousin, you a. passing shrewdly 
Much Ado Yi. i. 84. 4. They apprehended it a great 
courtesy done unto them FULLER. In general, 
I a., the later French critics have given the 
preference to Racine HALLAM. 5. A man that 
apprehends death no more dreadfully, but as a. 
drunken sleepe Meas. for M. tv. ii. 149. 6. Which 
makes me much a. the end of those honest 
Worthies SIR T. BROWNE. Hence Apprehe'nded 
ppl. a. arrested ; conceived ; dreaded. Apprehe'n- 
der, one who seizes, or arrests; one who feels, or 
understands. Apprehe'ndingly adv. by appre- 
hending. 

Apprehensible (eprthe-nsib’l), a. 1631. 
[- late L. apprehensibilis, t. apprehens-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. apprehendere APPREHEND; 
cf. Fr. appréhensible.] Capable of being 
apprehended (see APPREHEND II. 5, 6). Const. 
by, to. Hence Apprehe:nsibility. Appre- 
hensibly adv. (rare). 

Apprehension (mprihexnfon. ME. [- Fr. 
appréhension or late L. apprehensio, f. as 
prec.; see -ION.] gen. The action of seizing 
upon, seizure. The mental senses are the 
earliest. I. Physical. 1. The action of laying 
hold of; prehension (rare) 1640. 2. Law. The 
action of taking manual possession 1832. 3, 
Seizure or arrest in the name of justice or 
authority 1577. 

1. [A lobster's claw is] a part of a. SIR T. BROWNE. 
3. A warrant for his a. was obtained 1881. 

II. Mental. 1. t gen. The action of learning 
~1641; sensible perception (arch.) 1590. t2. 
Sympathetic perception —1644. 3, The action 
of grasping with the intellect ; conception, in- 
tellection 1597. 4. The apprehensive faculty ; 
understanding 1570. 5. The product, or the 
abiding result, of grasping mentally; a con- 
ception; a view, notion, or opinion 1579. 6. 
Anticipation; chiefly of things adverse 1603. 
7. Dread 1648. 

2. Dark night. . The eare more quicke of a. makes 
Mids. N. mi. ii. 178. 3. The love and a. of dut; 
BACON. 4. Simple a. denotes..the soul's nake 
intellection of an object GLANVILL, O the quick a. 
of women DEKKER. 5. Which, according to 
vulgar a., swept away his legs JOHNSON. 6. The 
sence of death is most in a. Meas. for M. 11r. i, 78. 
7. I looked about with some a, 1709. 

Apprehensive (weprthe-nsiv), a. ME. [- Fr. 
appréhensif, -ive or med.L. apprehensivus, f. 
as prec.; see -IVE.] fl. In the habit of 
seizing, ready to embrace (an opportunity, 
etc.) 1641. 2. Pertaining to, or apt for, the 
laying hold of sensuous or mental impressions 
MK. 3. Of faculties : Showing apprehension ; 
intelligent 1621. 4. Of persons, etc.: Per- 
ceptive; hence, quick to learn. Const. of. 
1601. 5. Having an apprehension or notion; 
conscious, sensible. Const. of or subord. cl. 
(arch.) 1611. 6. Anticipative of something 
adverse. (The usual sense.) Const. simply, 
with of, or subord. cl., from, for. 1633. t7. 
Apprehensible 1692. 

1. A. of occasions wherein [etc.] LD, STRAFFORD. 
2. My a, tenderest parts MILT. Sams. 623. 3. A 
sense so a. and discriminant NEWMAN. 4. More 
fond of Miracles, than a. of Truth MILT. 6. Noah's 
niece, being a. of the deluge, set out for Ireland 
H. WALPOLE. He was a. an operation would be 
necessary 1802, Hence Apprehe'nsively adv. 
with sollcpetony esp. of danger. Apprehe'n- 
siveness, fearfulness. 

t Appre'nd, v. rare. 1507. [- Fr. apprendre 
learn or L. apprendere, contr. f. apprehendere 
APPREHEND.] To seize; to grasp mentally 
710642. 

Apprentice (Apre-ntis), sb. [Late ME. ap- 
prentys — OFr. aprentis (mod. apprenti), nom. 
of aprentif, f. aprendre learn (see prec.) + 
-tis, -tif := L. -ivus; see -IVE, -ICE 2. Aphet. 
PRENTICE.] 1. A learner of a craft; one who 
is bound by legal agreement to serve an 
employer for a period of years, with a view 
to learn some handicraft, trade, etec., in 
which the employer is reciprocally bound to 
instruct him. 2. A barrister-at-law of less 
than 16 years’ standing. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 
3. By extension: A beginner, a tyro 1489. 
4. adj. or attrib. ME. 

2. Barristers (first stiled apprentices)..who 
answered to our bachelors BLACKSTONE. 3. As yet 
they were apprentices to piracy FULLER. 

Apprentice (&pre-ntis), v. 1631. [f. the sb.] 
To bind as an apprentice; to indenture. 
Hence Appre‘nticement (rare). 

Apprenticeship (Apre-ntisfip). 1592. [f. 
APPRENTICE sb. + -SHIP ; repl. Apprenticehood.] 


APPRESS 


1. The position of an apprentice (see APPREN- 
TICE 1); service as an apprentice; also transf. 
or fig. 1592. 2. The period for which an ap- 
prentice is bound 1667. 3. Hence: A period 
of seven years 1780. 

1. Serving his apprenticeship in the military art 
MACAULAY, [An] a. in Sanskrit grammar MAX.- 
MÜLLER. 3. Three 'prenticeships have passed 
away..Since I was bound to life Hoop. vars. 
tAppre-nticeage, t Appre:nticehood, 

Appress (ibpre:s), v. 1791. [— appress-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. apprimere, t. ad- AP- pref.! + 
premere press.] — ADPRESS. 

t Apprest. ME. [-OFr. apreste (mod. 
apprét) preparation, f. aprester make ready, 
f.a :- L. ad + prest (mod. prêt) = L. prestus 
ready. Cf. IMPREST a. and sb.] Provision; 
esp. pecuniary provision, loan —1570. 

Appre've, v., pa. pple. approven. Obs. or 
i [- OFr. apreuv-, tonic stem of 
aprover, whence APPROVE v.'. For the 
vocalism, cf. ME. preve prove, meve move.] 
= APPROVE v.!. 

Apprise (üproi-z), v.'; also apprize. 1694. 
[- apprís, -ise, pa. pple. of Fr apprendre 
teach. (causative of the sense ‘learn’); see 
APPREHEND v.] 

1. To impart information to; acquaint. 
Hence in pass. To be aware 1712. 2. To 
notify, advise (rare) 1817. 

1. The adjoining cell, as the reader is apprised, 
was occupied by Gurth SCOTT. 

Apprize, -ise (aproi-z), v.* arch. ME. [- 
OFr. aprisier, t. a :- L. ad AP- pref. + pris 
PRICE sb.) 1. Sc. Law. To put up for sale at 
a set price, appraise 1533. 2. To value, 
appreciate ME. Hence f Appri'zement, 
appraisement. Appri'zer, -Ser, one who 
appraises; Sc. Law, a creditor for whose 
behoof an appraisal is made. 

Appro. (pro), abbrev. of approbation or 
approval, in on a., said of goods sent for a 
customer’s examination with a view to 
purchase. 

Approach (apro“tf), v. (ME. aproch(e = 
OFr. aproch(i)er (mod. approcher) := eccl. L. 
a; » f. ad- AP- pref) + propius 
nearer, comp. of prope near.) 1. intr. To 
come nearer, or draw near, in space. Const. 
simply, or with to. trans. To come near to 
ME. Also fig. 2. trans. Of lines, etc. : To be 
80 situated in space that the parts lie succes- 
sively nearer to a given point or line 1598, 3. 
To come near to a person : i.e. into personal 
relations. intr. with to (arch.) ME. trans. 
ME. 4.euphem. Of sexual relations 1611. 5. 
Of time, etc. : To draw nigh ME. 6. To come 
near, be nearly equal. intr. with to ME. trans. 
1098. 7. Mil. To make approaches to (see 
APPROACH sb. 6). 8. causal. To bring near 
locally ; approximate (arch.) 1541. Also fig. 

1. A., thou Beacon to this vnder Globe Lear I. ii. 
170. Approch the Chamber Macb. 11. iii. 76, 2. 
Here the boundary approaches, but does not quite 
Teach the river (mod.). 3. I cannot a. her without 
Awe STEELE. 5. When now the Nuptial time 
Approaches DRYDEN. 6. He. thought even to 
have approached Homer TEMPLE. 7. Ground.. 
easy to A., and as. .dangerous to Storm CLAREN- 
DON. 8. So saying he approached to the fire a 
three-footed stool Scorr. Hence Approa:cher. 
Approa'ching vbl. sb. the action of drawing near; 
ain iat and Boe. = AE IRAN ab. 6,7; pe. 
a, wing or co: near (lit. ai De zi 
proa'chment, fapproach; affinity. E 

Approach (üpró"-tf), sb. 1489. If. the vb.; 
of. Fr. approche.] 1. The act of approaching 
(see APPROAOH v. 1) 1555; + spec. nearer ad- 
vance of an enemy —1652, 2, pl. Movements 
towards personal relations; advances 1642, 
3. Access (arch.) 1563; an access 1633. 4. A 
drawing near in time or circumstance 1593. 

. À coming near in quality or character 
1750. 6. Mil. Entrenchments, ete., by which 
the besiegers draw closer to the besieged ; 
also fig. 1633. 7. Hort. The bringing of the 
branch of one tree close to that of another 
for grafting; called also ablactation or 
inarching 1658. 

1. The a. of a Comet to the Earth WHISTON, 2. 
What SERS: Smiles, Shrugs, Habits, are. . 
requirable from them 1054. 3. Honour hath in it 
.-the a. to kings 1626. The station and its 
approaches 1878. 4. Death's a, 2 Hen. VI, m. iii. 
6. Signs of the a. of a reaction SERLEY. Hence 
Approa‘chless a. poet. unapproachable. 
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Approachable (pró*tfáb'l, a. 1571. [f. 
APPROACH v. + -ABLE; cf. Fr. J 
Capable of being approached ; accessible (lit. 


and fig.) 1611 

This Truth. by most CARLYLE. Hence Ap- 
proa:chabi-lity. Approa'chableness. 

t A'pprobate, ppl. a. ME. [- L. approbatus, 
pa. pple. of approbare; see APPROVE v.!, -ATE*.] 
Approved formally, or authoritatively —1577. 

Approbate (z-próbe!t) v. 1470. [— appro- 
bat-, pa. ppl stem of L. approbare see 
APPROVE v.t, -ATE*.) 1. To approve expressly ; 
to sanction authoritatively. Obs.in England, 
but in use in U.S., often as simply = approve. 
2. Sc. Law. To approve as valid. Also 


kd es to take advantage 
H e van! 
and 


1. To approbate and reprobate 
of the parts of a deed which favour one, 
repudiate the rest. Hence A*pprobated p; 
APPROVED. A'pprobator (rare) one who sanc- 
tions; an Approves: ? Obs. A*pproba: tory a. of 
the nature of or tending to approbation or sanc- 
tion. (Orig. in phr. letter ap; .) 

Approbation (xprobé'-fon). ME. (-(O)Fr. 
approbation — L. approbatio, t. as prec.; see 
-ION.) fl. The action of proving true; 
confirmation —1718. 2. The action of declar- 
ing good or true; sanction 1502. 3. Approval 
expressed or felt 1548. b. On approbation : 


BACON. 

Approof (üprüf) arch. ME. (-OFr. 
aprove, apreuve (whence Xv apref) f. 
aprouver, tonic stem apreuv- (whence 


APPREVE v.); See APPROVE v.', PROOF sb.) 1. 
The act of proving ; trial. 2. Sanction, appro- 
bation 1439. 

1. A Souldier..and of verie valiant approofe 
All's Well 11. v. 3. 2. Meas. for M. 11. iv. 174. 

Appropinquate (wpropi-kwe't) v. arch. 
1623. [-appropinquat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
appropinquare to approach, f. propinquus 
neighbouring, f. prope near; see -ATE.] To 
come near fo. + trans. To bring near (rare) 
1646. Hence Ap:propin'qua'tion, the 
action of coming or bringing near; approach. 
Appropi'nquity, nearness (rare). So t Ap- 
propi'nque v. BUTLER, Hud. 1. iii. 590. 

t Appro'pre, appro:prie. ME. [- OFr. 
aproprier (mod. app-) acquire late L. 
appropriare; see APPROPRIATE v.] = APPRO- 
PRIATE 1, 2, 3, 5. 

Appropriable (apro“pri,ib'l), a. 1040. 
[f. prec. + -ABLE.] Capable of being appro- 
priated. 

t Appro'priament. 1633. [- med.L. ap- 
propriamentum, f. late L. appropriare 
APPROPRIATE; see -MENT and cf. OFr. 
apropriement.] A characteristic. 

Appropriate (aprd“priét), ppl. a. 1525. 
[-late L. appropriatus, pa. pple. of appro- 
priare make one's own, f. ad- AP- pref.) + 
proprius own, PROPER; see "ATE*.] pple. or 
adj. 1. Annexed or attached (to), as a posses- 
sion; appropriated. spec. in Eccl. Annexed 
as a benefice to a religious corporation 1599, 
t 2. Selfish 1627 ; individual 1796. 3. Attached 
as an attribute, quality or right; peculiar, 
own. Const. absol., to. 1525. 4. Specially 
suitable, proper. Const. fo, for. 1546. Also 
as f sb. [sc. thing, or attribute.) —1642. 

3. Honour, a. to the Soveraign only HOBBES. 4. 
Prayers. .a. for the great solemnity FREEMAN. 
Hence Appropriate-ly adv., -ness. 

Appropriate (&pró*prieit) v. 1528. [- 
prec., or appropriat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. 
appropriare; see prec., -ATE?. Superseded 
(XVI) APROPRE, -IE.] 1. t To make over to 
any one as his own; to set apart -1723, 
Const. to oneself; — next. 1583. 2. ellipt. To 
take for one's own, or to oneself 1635. 3, 
Eccl. To annex (a benefice) to some religious 
corporation as its property 1528. 4. To assign 


APPROVED 


to a special purpose. Const. to, for. 1605, 5, 
To assign or attribute specially or exclusively 
to(arch.) 1533. 6. To make, or select 88, appro. 
priate to; to suit (arch.) 1594, 

1. The name ‘priesthood’. . was never aj 
priated by the apostles to themselves 1876. 4, 
After appropriating £18,424 for the payment of 
interest on debentures 1882. 5. The word pre- 
sumption I a. to the internal feeling Co; iB, 
Hence Appro'priated ppl. a. (in senses 1, 4,5,6, 
Tepl. APPROPRIATE as pple.) Sp: 

Appropriation (üpró*:pri,é-fon). ME, Te: 
(O)Fr. appropriation — late L. appropriatio, t, 
appropriat-; see prec., -I0N.) 1. The making 
of a thing private property, esp. one's own; 
taking to one's own use; concr. the thing s0 
appropriated. 2. Eccl. Transference to a 
religious corporation of the tithes and 
endowments intended for the maintenance 
of religious ordinances in a parish; coner. the 
benefice or tithes so appropriated ME, id; 
Assignment of anything to a special Purpose; 
concr. the thing (esp. money) so assigned 
71690. + 4. Special attribution; a special 
attribute —1690. 

1. The rapacious a. of the abbey lands M. 
Pattison. 3. Appropriation Bill: a Bill in Parlia- 
ment, allotting the revenue to the various pur- 

ès to which it is to be applied. 4. Hee makes 
it à great a. to his owne good parts, that he can 
shoo him [his horse] himselfe Merch. V. 1. il. 46, 

Appropriative (Apró"pri,2tiv), a. 1655. (f. 
APPROPRIATE v. + -IVE.) Of appropriating 
character or tendency. Hence Appro'pria:- 
tiveness. 

Appropriator (apró"pri,!toi. 1796. [= 
med.L. appropriator (sense 2), f. as prec. ; see. 
-0R 2.) 1, One who appropriates 1840. 2, The 
religious corporation that owns the fees and 
endowments of a benefice 1726; var. t Ap- 
proprietary [~ later approprielarius] (rare). 

Approvable (&prü-vàb'l), a. 1449. [f. AP- 
PROVE v. + -ABLE.] Able to be approved; 
worthy of approval. Hence Appro'vable- 
ness. 

Approval (üprü-vàl). 


1690. ([f. APPROVE 


v. + -AP. Rare bef. 1800; now usual.] The 
action of approving; sanctioning appro- 
bation. 


Mankind had stamped its a. upon certain actions 
MILL On approval : see APPRO. 

Approvance (üprü-vàns). arch. 1592. [+ 
OFT. aprovance, f. aprover; see next, -ANOE] 
= APPROOF, APPROVAL. 

Approve (üprü-v),v.' [ME. aprove - OF. 
aprowr (mod. approuver):- L. approbare 
make good, assent to as good, f. ad- AP- 
pref.! probus just, good. The tonic s 
apreuv- of OFr. aprover gave Arr 
I. [= Fr. approuver.] t 1. To make good; 4 
Prove, demonstrate —1077. 12. To d 
with some authority, to confirm -1781. 9. 
To demonstrate practically, display, make 
proof of. Also refl. 1551. 4. To coni 
authoritatively. Hence techn. for confe 
the sentence of a court-martial ME. $i 
pronounce to be good, commend ME. i! if 
Const. t on, of, 1658. 6. trans. To recommen t 
oneself, one’s qualities, etc., as worthy 
approval; to commend fo 1611. 

1. One thing. .which must approue thee pones 
Cymb. v. v. 245. 2. What damned error, butt 
sober brow Will. .approue it with a text Merc A 
m. il. 79. 3. Opportunities to a. his stoutness imo 
worth EMERSON. "Tis an old lesson; If 
approves it true BYRON. He..approved that 
& very vile person 1656. 5. I entirely eather 
precaution WELLINGTON. Would his grant choot 
a. of what he had done KINGSLEY. 6. Wi 
approving the heart to God CROMWELL. the 

II. (= Fr. éprouver.) t 1. To put to ai 
Proof; to try -1770. + 2. To find by exp 
ence —1651. 

1. Nay, taske me to my word : approue me Tord 
1 Hen. IV, tv. i. 9. Hence Appro-vingly er's 

Approve, approw', v.* 1483. [Lawyer 3 
form (xvi) of approue, var. of approwe = Trà 
apprower, appro(u)er, f. à AP- pref.’ + n 
prou advantage, profit. See THEROVR UE 
Proun a.) Law. To make profit to one 
of (e.g. land), by increasing the value oF 
esp. Said of a lord of a manor ene ed 
common land, as permitted by the Bae 
Merton (20 Hen. III. c. iv.). Cf. IMPRO T De. 

Approved (üprü-vd), ppl. a. ME. a 
PROVE v.! + -ED'.] 1. Proved by experie 
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tried; t convicted —1635. 2, Pronounced 
good; sanctioned, esteemed 1667. 

1, The old a. mode BURKE. To knit my soul to 
an approued wanton Much Ado Iv. i. 45. 2. Ap- 
prow : regarded with commendation. Hence 
Appro-ved-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Approvement' (üprü-vmént). 1615. [— 
OFr. aprovement, later approuvement (Cot- 
grave), f. dprover; see APPROVE v.', -MENT.] 
1. The proving guilty, or convicting, by 
becoming *approver' 1768. 2. t Approbation 
-1665; that which is approved 1673. 

The doctrine of a. has been obsolete now for 150 
years 1824. 

Appro'vement', approw:ment. 1475. [- 
OFr. aproement, aproue-, aprowe- profit, f. 
aproer etc.; see APPROVE v.*, -MENT.] 1. The 
action of approving (see APPROVE v.*). Cf. 
IMPROVEMENT. f 2. The profits themselves 
1489. 

Approver' (üprü-vor. ME. [f. APPROVE 
v —--ER'; cf. OFr. aproveur.] 1. One who 
proves or offers to prove (another) guilty; 
hence, an informer. Now restricted to: One 
who confesses a felony and turns king's 
(queen's) or state's evidence. tf 2. One who 
tests —1691. 3. One who confirms or com- 
mends 1548. 

1. An A., while he is in that service, hath a Peny 
a day 1679. 

t Appro'ver', approw'er. ME. [- AFr. 
aprouour f. aprouer; see APPROVE v.* In 
med.L. apruator, approuator. Ought to be 
written apprower. See -ouR, in later use 
apprehended as, and repl. by, -ER.] One 
who looks after the profit of an employer; 
a steward or bailiff; an agent —1758. 

Approximate (üpro:ksimét), a. (sb.) 1040. 
[- approzimatus, pa. pple. of late L. approxi- 
mare (Tertullian) draw near to, f. ad- AP- 
pref.) + proximus very near, next; see -ATE?.] 
1. Very near; nearly resembling. 2. Phys. 
Sc. Set very close together 1839. 3. ellipt. 
Reasonably or nearly correct 1816. 4. sb. 
An approximate result or quantity (rare) 
1784. 
aoe a. faunas DARWIN. 3. A. uniformity 

Approximate (üpro:ksime't), v. 1660. 
If. prec., or — approximat- pa. ppl. stem of 
late L. approximare; see prec., -ATE*.] 1, 
irans. To bring close or near, to cause to 
approach (io) Rarely of physical motion. 
2. intr. To come near or close (to). Rarely of 
physica] motion; commonly of conceptions 
to which ideas of space are transferred. 
1789. 3. trans. (the prep. omitted.] To come 
close to, approach closely 1789. 

1. Shakespeare approximates the remote, and 
familiarizes the wonderful JOHNSON. 2. The 
shores gradually a. 1835. 3. Rentals approxi- 
mating £4,000 per annum 1883. lence 
Appro'ximated ppi. a. brought close; nearly 
reached; approximate. Appro'ximately adv. 
nearly; ellipt. with near approach to accuracy. 
Appro'ximator. 

Approximation (Apre:ksimé'-fon). 1646. 
If. prec. + -ton; cf. late L., med.L. approzi- 
matio, Fr. approximation (XV).] 1. The action 
of approximating (see APPROXIMATE v.); &p- 
proach, proximity (lit. and fig.). t b. spec. in 
Med. Communication of a disease by contact 
21753; f c. in Hort. = APPROACH sb. 7. 1705. 
2. A coming or getting near to identity in 
quantity, quality, or degree; an approach to 
a correct estimate or conception. concr. The 
result of such a process. 1600. 3. Math. A 
process of solving problems, wherein a con- 
ra approach is made to the exact quantity 

5, 


1. The world’s decay and a, to its period 1664. 
An a. of feeling among those whom opinions have 
divided SOUTHEY. 

Approximative (Apre-ksimetiy), a. 1830. [f. 
APPROXIMATE v. + -IVE; cf. Fr. approcimatif, 
-ivé.] Of approximate character; nearly 
reaching accuracy. Hence Appro‘xima:- 
tive-ly adv., -ness. 

! Appui (apüi, Apwi-), sb. 1573. [Fr.; see 
next. At one time naturalized.] t 1. Sup- 
Dort, stay, prop —1601. 2. Mil. Defensive 
support. Also fig. 1809. 3. Horsemanship. 
The reciprocal sense of the action of the bridle 
between the horse’s mouth and the horse- 
man’s hand 1727. 
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2. Point of appui: Any fixed object or marker 
upon which a body of troops is directed to com- 
mence its formation into line. 

Appui, appuy, v. 1656. [- Fr. appuyer 
lean or rest upon.] To prop or stay ; spec. in 
Mil. to post (troops) near some point which 
affords support. 

The enemy have their right appuied upon these 
mountains 1813. 

Appulse (üp»s) 1626. [-L. appulsus 
driving towards, f. appuls-, pa. ppl. stem of 
appellere, f. ad- AP- pref. + pellere drive.) 
1. A driving toward or against. f spec. The 
running of a ship towards a point. Also fig. 
1642. 2. Astr. The arrival of a star or planet 
at the meridian or other point; the coming 
into conjunction of two heavenly bodies 
—1668. 

1. The continual a. of fresh sap GREW. 

f Appu'nctuation. rare. [- med.L. ap- 
punctuatio agreement, f. appunctuat-, pa. 
ppl stem of appunctuare settle, define, f. 
ad- AP- pref. + punctum point, after Fr. 
appointer adjust, etc. See APPOINT v.] The 
action of defining; determination. 

Appurtenance (app-atiniins). [ME. apur- 
tena(u)nce — AFr. apurtenaunce, OFr. apart-, 
apertenance :- Rom. *appertinentia, f. late 
L. appertinére APPERTAIN ; see -ANCE.] 1. Law 
and gen. A thing that belongs to another, 
belonging; a minor property, right, or 
privilege, belonging to another as principal, 
and passing with it; an appendage. 2. A 
contributory adjunct, an accessary ME; esp. 
in pl. the mechanical accessories employed 
in any function or system; apparatus, gear. 
Also fig. ME. 3. The fact or state of apper- 
taining 1846. 

2. The a. of Welcome is Fashion and Ceremony 
Haml. 11. ii. 388. The Pope, with his appertinences 
the Prelats MILT. All the appurtenances of a great 
establishment 1840. Hence + Appurrtenanced 
ppl. a. furnished with, as an a. 

Appurtenant (üpn-itinünt), a. (sb.) ME. 
[- OFr. apartenant, pres. pple. of apartenir 
APPERTAIN; see -ANT.] 1. Belonging as a 
property or right (to); spec. in Law, con- 
stituting an APPURTENANCE (sense 1) 2. 
Appertaining as if by right (to); appropriate 
to; pertinent ME. 3. sb. A belonging 1483. 

1. Villeins a. to the soil of the master HALLAM 
2. Euery thing, That to the feste was apertinent. 
CHAUCER. 3. All the appertinents Belonging to 
his Honour Hen. V, 1, ii. 87. 

Apricate (m-prike!t) v. rare. 1697. [- 
aprical-, pa. ppl. stem of L. apricare bask 
in the sun, apricus exposed (to the sun); see 
-ATE*.] 1. infr. To bask in the sun. 2. trans. 
To expose to sunlight 1851. Hence Aprica:- 
tion. 

Apricot (éprikot). 1551. [Earliest forms 
abrecock, apricock, pl. ab-, aprecox— Pg. 
albricoque or Sp. T = Arab. al- 
barkük, ie. al Ar, barkük-late Gr. 
mpaixdxov (Dioscorides), Byz. Gr. Beplxoxxov 
=L. præcoquum, -cocum, neut. (sc. malum) 
of var. of precor early-ripe (see PRECOCIOUS 
4.) The later Eng. forms show assimilation 
to Fr. abricot, and subsequent alt. of abr- 
to apr-, perh. after L. apricus sunny.) 1. A 
stone-fruit allied to the plum, of an orange 
colour, roundish-oval shape, and delicious 
flavour. 2. The tree which bears this fruit 
(Prunus armeniaca) 1573. Also attrib. 

1. Yond dangling Apricocks Rich. II, nit. iv. 29. 

April (é-pril). ME. (— L. Aprilis prop. adj. 
(sc. mensis month), whence (O)Fr. avril, 
adopted earlier in Eng. averil (xim).) The 
fourth month of the year. attrib. 1579. Also 
fig. (in reference to April showers, etc.) and 


attrib. 

Half-opening buds of A. TENNYSON. The vn- 
certaine glory of an Aprill day Two Gent. 1. iii. 85. 
fig. The Aprill's in her eyes, it is Loue's spring Ant. 
& Cl. m. ii. 43. And hopes and light regrets that 
come Make April of her tender eyes TENNYSON. 

'0mb.: a.-fool, one who is sportively imposed 
upon, on the first of April, or Apri-fool-day ; 
t-gentleman, a newly-married husband; -gowk 
(i.e. cuckow), north. for -fool. 

I| A priori (ë pri,o*-roi), advb. (and adj.) phr. 
1710. [L.; cf. a posteriori.] 1. A phrase used 
to characterize reasoning from causes to 
effects, from abstract notions to their con- 
sequences, from assumed axioms (and not 
from experience); deductive; deductively. 
2. Hence loosely, Previous to any special 
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examination, presumptively 1834. 3. Metaph. 
Prior to experience; innate in the mind 1841. 

1. Nor can we a priori determine the value of 
any new instrument SMEATON, 2. An a priori 
conjecture FARRAR. 3. The term a priori is now. . 
employed [by the Kantian school] to characterise 
those elements of knowledge which. .as native to, 
are potentially in, the mind antecedent to the ac! 
of experience SIR W. HAMILTON, Hence Aprio'r- 
ity, the quality’ of being innate in the mind; 
practice of a priori reasoning. 

Aproctous (üpro:ktos), a. 1870. [f. Gr. d- 
A- pref. 14 + mpoxrós anus + -0US.] Phys. 
Having no anus. 

Apron (é-pron, é'-pom), sb. ME. [Evolved 
by misdivision of a napron as an apron (cf. 
adder, auger, umpire); ME. napron — OFT. 
naperon (mod. napperon), f. nape, nappe 
table-cloth := L. mappa, napkin (see MAP 
sb.). For Rom. initial n. repr. L, m cf. Fr. 
natte :=L. matta, Fr. nèfle := L. mespilus. 
For misdivision of a napron see A adj.*) 1. 
An article of dress, orig. of linen, worn in 
front of the body, to protect the clothes 
from dirt or injury, or simply as a covering. 
2. A similar garment worn officially by 
bishops, deans, Freemasons, etc. 1704. 3. 
Anything like an apron in shape or function, 
esp. the leather covering for the legs in a gig, 
etc. 1875. 4. Technical uses : 

a. A platform placed at the bottom of a sluice or 
entrance to a dock, so as to intercept the fall of 
water. b. in Gunnery, A square piece of lead laid 
over the touch-hole, c. in Ship-building, A kind of 
false or inner stem, fayed on the aftside of the 
stem, to strengthen it. d. in Plumbing, A strip of 
lead which conducts the drip of a wall into the 

Mech. The piece that holds the 
cutting tool in a planing machine, f. Theatr. 
The stage-area in front of the curtain. 

5. Apron of a roast or duck : the skin 
covering the belly, which encloses the stuffing 
1755, 

1. A Napron of worsted 1569. Where is thy 
Leather A., and thy Rule Jul. C. I. i. 7. 2. Green 
apron: a lay preacher (ontem petoun). 

Comb, etc.: a. t-man, a mechanic; t-rogue = 
-man ; -squire = APPLE-SQUIRE. Hence A*pron- 
ful, (he quantity that can be held in an a. 
A:pronless a. 

Apron (pron), v. 1805. [f. the sb.] To 
cover with, or as with, an apron. Hence 
A'proned ppl. a. having an apron (usu. in 
comb.); formerly: Mechanic. + Apronee'r, 
one who wears an apron; a shopman or 
mechanic. (Used of the Parliamentary party 
during the Civil Wars.) tA'proner, one who 
wears an apron; a barman, waiter. 

A‘pron-string. 1542. The string with 
which an apron is tied on. 
an hold or tenure: tenure in virtue of a 

e, or during her life-time only. Tied to the 
coronaire of (a mother, etc.) : unduly controlled 


gutter. e. in 


y. 

|| Apropos (apropõ:). 1668. [Fr. à propos, i.e. 
à to propos plan, purpose.] Const. to, of. A. 
adv. 1. To the purpose; opportunely. 2. With 
regard to, as suggested by. (Fr. à propos de.) 
absol. : By the way. 1761. B. adj. To the point. 
or purpose; pertinent, happy 1691. Ci. sb. tA 
pertinent occurrence 1783; pertinency 1860. 

1. They] arrived very Apropos ADDISON. 2. But 
a-propos! Hast thou seen the girl SMOLLETT., B. A 
aoe a. Pope. C. To describe with a. 

Apse (eps). Pl. apses (m-psíz). 1822. [— 
L. apsis, absis — Gr. dls, var. of dys, arch, 
vault, perh. f. ämrew to join, flt; cf. the 
earlier Apsis and also base, basis.) 1. Arch. 
A semi-circular or polygonal recess, arched 
or dome-roofed in a building, esp. at the 
end of the choir, aisles, or nave of a church. 
Cf. APSIS 3. 1846. 2. Asir. = APSIS 2. 1822. 

f A'psid. Also abside. 1070. |- It. 
abside, or Fr. abside (Arch.), apside (Astr.) — 
L. apsid-, absid-, stem of apsis, absis; see 


prec.] = APSE, APSIS —1743. 
Apsidal (w:psidál) a. 1846. [f. L. apsis, 
apsid- + -AY'.] 1, Astr. Of or belonging to 


the apsides 1859, 2. Arch. Of the form or 
nature of an apse 1846. 

l| Apsis (w-psis). Pl. apsides (mpsoi-diz, 
usu. in Eng. w-psidiz). 1601. [L., see APSE.] 
t 1. Circumference; orbit of a planet —1706. 
2. Astr. One of the two points in the elliptic 
orbit of a planetary body at which it is 
respectively at its greatest and least distance 
from the body about which it revolves; the 
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aphelion or perihelion of a planet, the apogee 
or perigee of the moon 1658. 3. Arch. = 
APSE 1. Hence (a) The bishop’s throne in 
ancient churches. (b) A reliquary. 

2. Line of apsides : the line joining the apsides. 

Apsychical (&psoi-kikál), a. rare. 1678. [f. 
A- pref. 14  PSYCHICAL a.] 1. Unspiritual. 
2. Not controlled by the mind 1878. 

Apt (ept), a. ME. [- L. aptus, pa. pple. of 
apere fasten, attach. Cf. Fr. apte.] Const. 
to, for, or inf. 1. Fitted (materially), fitting 
(rare) 1791. 2. Suited, fitted, adapted (t to, 
or for); fit (arch.) ME. 3. ellipt. Suited to its 
purpose; becoming appropriate 1563; esp. of 
language, thoughts, etc.: Expressive, apposite 
1590. 4. Having an habitual tendency (to 
do); habitually liable; prone 1528. 5. Sus- 
ceptible to impressions; ready to learn. 
Mod. const. at. 1535. 

2. Places apte to make cites ME. A. for any 
bodily ane 1700. 3. Pray the good woman 
take some apter time DEKKER. In all the play 
There is not one word a. Mids. N. v. i. 65. The 

rompt reply or the a. retort DISRAELI. 4. For fat 
k wondrous a. to burn BUTLER Hud. III. i. 1048. 
So a. to quarell Rom. d: Jul. III. i. 34. 5. The 
aptest scholar that ever was DE FOE. 

T Apt, v. 1540. [f. prec., partly through 
OFr. apter adapt.) 1, To make fit, adapt (to) 
-1672. 2. intr. (for ref.) To suit 1602. 3. 
trans. To incline, dispose to 1641. 

1. A song wel apted too a melodious noiz 1575. 
2. Here occasion apteth, that [etc.] 1602. 

Apteral (m-ptérál) a. rare. 1833. [f. Gr. 
4nrepos wingless + -AL'.] 1. Wingless; Zool. 
= APTEROUS. 2. Arch. Having no columns 
along the sides. 

A'pteran, a. 1852. |f. as prec. + -AN.] Zool. 
Wingless. As sb. One of the Aptera. 

A-*pteroid. 1836. [f. as prec. + -01D.] Zool. 
A bird whose wings are merely rudimentary. 

A'pterous, a. 1775. |f. as prec. + -oUs.] 
1. Zool. Wingless; esp. belonging to the 
Aptera, a sub-order of Insects including 
lice and springtails. 2. Bot. Of seeds, etc.: 
Having no membranous expansions; opp. 
to alate 1830. 

Apteryx (w:ptériks) 1813. [mod.L. — Gr. 
d- A- pref. 14 + mrépvé wing.] Ornith. A New 
Zealand bird, about the size of à. goose, with 
merely rudimentary wings and no tail, called 
by the natives Kiwi. 

Aptitude (w-ptitiud). 1548, [— (O)Fr. apti- 
tude — late L. aptitudo (Boethius), f. aptus; 
see -TUDE and ATTITUDE.) 1. The quality of 
being fit for a purpose or position, or 
generally; fitness, suitableness 1643. 2. 
Natural tendency or propensity 1633. 3. 
Natural capacity for any pursuit 1789; esp. 
intelligence, quick-wittedness 1548. 

1. That sociable and helpful a... between man 
and woman MILT, 2. [The] nature and aptitudes 
[S children] Locke. 3. A. for mechanical inven- 

ions MORSE. The general idea. .he had acquired 
with great a. DICKENS. 

Aptly (e-ptli), adv. 1525. [f.APTa. + AX] 
In an apt manner (see Apr 1, 3, 5). 

Aptness (m-ptnes). 1538. [f. as prec. + 
"NESS.] The state or quality of being apt (see 
APT 3, 4, 5). 

A scholar of any a. 1612. 

Aptote (e-pto"t). 1589. [- late L. aplotus — 
Gr. dzroros without cases (mreis case), in- 
declinable.] Gram. A noun that has no 
distinction of cases; an indeclinable noun. 
Hence Apto'tic a, uninflected. (Applied to 
languages without inflexions.) 

Apulmornic, a. rare. 1874. [f. A- pref. 14 + 
PULMonic.] Having no lungs. 

Apyretic, a. 1842. [f. A- pref. 14 4 
PYRETIC; cf. Fr. apyrétique.] Path. Free from 
fever. 

Apyrexy (m-pireksi). 1656. [7 mod.L. 
apyreria (also used) - Gr. drvpegia absence 
of fever; partly from Fr. apyrexie (XVI).] 
Path. The period of intermission in a fever. 
Hence Apyre‘xial a. (rare). 

Apyrous (üpei*ros, m-piros), a. 1782. [t. 
Gr. drvpos without fire, unsmelted (f. d- A- 
pref. 14 + móp, nup- fire) + -ous. Cf. Fr. 
apyre.] Not altered by exposure to fire. 

|| Aqua (£-kwá, e-kwà). ME. The Latin 
word for water, used in Pharmacy and 
Chemistry, with sense of : Liquid, solution. 
|| Aquafortis (ékwa,fO-atis). 1601. [L., 
= strong water.] The early scientific, and 
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still the pop. name of the Nitric Acid of 
commerce, a powerful solvent and corrosive. 

t Also of other powerful solvents —1607. 
Also fig. Hence A:quafo'rtist, one who 
makes etchings or engravings by means of a. 

Aquamarine (é:kwü,márin) 1727. [- L. 
aqua marina sea-water, whence also (Fr.) 
AIGUE-MARINE.] 1. A bluish-green variety of 
beryl. 2. Hence as adj. and sb. Bluish-green 
(colour); sea-colour(ed 1846. 

fl A:qua mirabilis. 1741. [L.] ‘The 
wonderful water, prepared of cloves, galan- 
gals, cubebs, mace, cardomums, nutmegs, 
ginger, and spirits of wine, digested twenty- 
four hours, then distilled.' J. —1818. 

Aquapuncture (é:kwü,pp-npktiur) 1876. 
If. L. aquà with water + PUNCTURE sb.; cf. 
Fr. aquapuncture.] Med. Puncture of the skin 
by means of a fine jet of water from a force- 
pump. 

|| Aqua regia (é':kwi,ri-dgia). Also aqua 
regis. 1610. [L., = royal water.) A mixture 
of nitric and hydrochloric acids, so called 
because it can dissolve the ‘noble’ metals, 
gold and platinum. 

|| Aquarelle (ekwarel). 1869. |Fr.- It. 
acquerella water-colour, f. acqua :— L. aqua 
water.] A kind of painting or illuminating 
with Chinese ink and thin transparent water- 
colours. Also, the design so produced. Hence 
Aquare‘llist, an artist in a. 

Aquarian (ükwé?riün) 1586. [f. L. aqua- 
rius pertaining to water (in pl. masc. Aquarii 
name of a heretical sect) + -AN.] A. adj. Of, 
or pertaining to, an aquarium (rare) 1865. 
var. Aqua'rial. B. sb. 1. One of a sect of 
early Christians, who used water instead of 
wine in the Lord's Supper 1586. 2. One who 
keeps an aquarium 1857. 

Aquarium (ükwé*-rinm). Pl. -iums, -ia. 
1854. (subst. use of neut. sing. of L. aquarius 
(see next), after VIVARIUM. L. aquarium 
meant ' watering-place for cattle'.] An arti- 
ficial pond, or a tank (usu. with glass sides), in 
which aquatic plants and animals are kept 
alive for observation and study. Also, 
recently, a place of entertainment, containing 
such aquariums. 

|| Aquarius (Akwé*-rivs). ME. (L., = water- 
carrier, subst. use of aquarius of water, f. 
aqua water ; see -ARY.!] Astr. A constellation, 
giving its name to the eleventh sign of the 
zodiac, which the sun enters on the 21st of 
January. 

Aquarius is the butlere of goddes and yeuyth 
them a water potte ME. 

A-quarter (akwG-ater), advb. phr. 1849. 
[A prep.’ 5.) Naut. On the quarter, i.e. 45° 
abaft the beam, 

Aquatic (ükwa-tik) — 1490. [-(0)Fr. 
aquatique or L. aquaticus (varying with 
aquatilis AQUATILE) ; see AQUA, -ATIC.] A. adj. 
T1. Watery, rainy —1686. 2. Living or growing 
inornear water 1642, 3. Of pastimes : Taking 
place in or upon the water 1866. 

B. sb. 1. An aquatic plant or animal (arch.) ; 
one given to aquatic pastimes 1669. 2. A 
water-drinker (rare) FRANKLIN. 3. pl. 
pees conducted in or upon the water 
1865. 

Hence t Aquartical a. of aquatic nature; 
having to do with water. Aqua-tically adv. 

Aquatile (e-kwatil, -oil). arch. 1622. E. 
aquatilis; see prec., -ILE.] adj. = AQUATIC a. 
2. sb. = AQUATIC sb. 1. 1638. 

Aquatint (ækwă,ti:nt), aqua-tinta (æ:- 
kwa,ti-nta), sb. 1782. [- Fr. aquatinte, It. 
acquatinta, repr. L. aqua water, It. tinta 
dyed; see TINT.] Engraving on copper by the 
use of a resinous solution and nitric acid, 
Which produces effects resembling those of 
Indian-ink or water-colour drawing; also, 
the design so produced. Also attrib. Hence 
Aquatint, v. to engrave in a. Aquati-nter. 

Aquavalent (ükwe-vülént) 1881. [f. L. 
aqua water + -valent, as in uni-, equivalent.] 
Chem. The molecular proportion between an 


anhydrous salt and the water of its eryo- 
hydrate. " 
|| Aqua-vitze (P:kwa,vorti. 1471. IL.: 


= water of life; cf. Fr. eau de vie, Ir. uisge 
bheatha, USQUEBAUGH.] 1. A term of alehemy 
applied to unrectified alcohol; occ. applied, 
in commerce, to ardent spirits of the first 
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distillation. 2. Hence, pop. Any form of 
ardent spirits taken as a drink, as brandy, 
etc. 1547. 3. attrib. 1634. 2 

2. That curst restriction On Aquavite BURNS, 

Aqueduct (s&-kwidpkt) 1538. [- L. aquæ- 
ductus, aque ductus, i.e. aqua gen. of aqua 
water, ductus conveyance. Cf. Fr. aqueduc 
(xv), t aqueduct (xvi-xvu), perh. the im- 
mediate source.) 1. An artificial channel 
for the conveyance of water from place to 
Place; a conduit; esp. an elevated structure 
of masonry so used. Also fig. 2. The similar 
structure (also called aqueduct-bridge) by 
which a canal is carried over a river, eto, 
1791. 3, Phys. Name of small canals, chiefly 
in the head of mammals 1709. 

3. The facial nerve. . traversing. .a canal termed 
the Aqueduct of Fallopius Mivarr. 

tAqueity. [— med.L. aqueitas the nature of 
water; see AQUA, -ITY.] The watery principle. 
B. Jons. 

tAquench, v. (OE. dcwenéan; see A- pref. 
1, QUENCH] 1. To quench, put out 71482; to 
satisfy ME. intr. To go out —1485. 2. fig. To 
put an end to —1578. 

Aqueo-, (é':kwi,o), comb. f. AQUEOUS; as in 
aqueo-igneous, by the action of super-heated 
water. 

Aqueous (kwis), a. 16 
aqueus (cf. L. terreus earthy) + -ovs; see 
-EOU&.] 1. Of, or of the nature of, water; 
watery; diluted with water 1046. 2. Con- 
nected with, or relating to water 1731. 3. Geol, 
Produced by the action of water 1809. 

1. Aqueous humour of the eye, a fluid, nearly pure 
water, contained in the space between the cornea. 
and the lens, 3. The a. rocks, sometimes called the 
sedimentary LYELL. Hence A'queously adv. in, 
or by means of, water (rare). 

t Aquerne. [OF. deweorna, later dewern, of 
unknown origin.) A squirrel -ME. 

Aquiferous (Akwi-feras), a. 1836. [f. L. 
aqui-, comb. f. aqua water: see -FEROUS.] 
Conveying or yielding water. 

t A'quilege. 1599. [— med.L. aquilegia, ot 
unkn. origin. Cf. It., Pg. aquilegia colum- 
bine.] Columbine. 

Aquilegia (eekwili-ds'a). [mod. use of 
med.L. aquilegia; see prec.) A genus of 
ranunculaceous plants having pentamerous 
flowers with spurred petals; = COLUMBINE 
8b. 

Aquiline (w-kwilin, -ain), a. 1046. [-L. 
aquilinus, f. aquila eagle, prob. after Fr. 
aquilin; see -INE'.] 1. Of or belonging to an 
eagle 1656. 2. Eagle-like; esp. of the nose: 
Curved like an eagle's beak, hooked 1046. 

f Aquilon. ME. [-(O)Fr. aquilon = L. 
aquilo, -ón- north wind.] The north or north- 
north-east wind. SHAKS. 

A-qui'ver, adv. 1888. [A prep. 11. In & 
quiver, trembling. 

Aquo'se, a. rare. 1727. [- L. aquosus, f. 
aqua water; see -0sk'.] Watery. 

Aquosity (akwe:siti). 1528. late L. 
aquositas, f. as prec.; see -Ity. Cf. Fr. 
aquosité.] Moist or watery quality; t coner. 
moisture, humour —1720. A 

What better philosophical status has ‘vitality 
than a. HUXLEY. 

Ar (ài. Name of the letter R. 

Ar, obs. f. ARE (see BE v.), and EAR v. 

t Ar-, pref. The orig. WGer. form of the 
prefix, reduced in OE. to a-. See A- pref. 1 
and Æ- pref. Cf. ARISE. 

Ar-, pref = L. ad- bef. r-, reduced in OF. 
to a-, and later often re-spelt ar- after L., 
and soin Eng. Hence most words from OF. 
in ar- are now written arr-, e.g. arrange, etc. 
See also AD- 2, 

ar’, suff. 1. of adjs. repr. L. -arem (-aris; 
-are) ‘belonging to’, cogn. w. -alem, and used 
where 7 preceded. See -AL!. In Eng. words 
adopted from OF. orig. -er, but later assim. 
to L. with -ar, e.g. L. scholarem, OF. escolier, 
AFr. escoler, ME. scoler, now scholar. 2. of 
sbs. repr. L. -are, -ar, neut. of adjs. in aris, 
meaning ‘thing pertaining to’. 

-ar*, suff., occas. repr. of L. -arius, -arium 
(usu. repr. by -ER, -ARY). Generally, a refash. 
of -er from OFr. -ier, after the prec., or after 
mod.Fr. in -aire, as bursar, ME. burser, F. 
boursier, and vicar, F. vicaire. The Sc. notar, 
ete., are from the F. forms in -aire. 
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-ar*, suff., occ. var. of -ER, -OR, suffix of 
agent, and -ER suffix of comparative. Com- 
mon in n. dial., and in mod.Eng. in beggar, 
liar, etc. 

Arab (se-rab). 1634. [— Fr. arabe — L. Arabs 
— Gr. Apays, ZipaB- — Arab. *arab.] 1. A native 
of Arabia; a member of any of the Arabic- 
speaking peoples tracing their descent to the 
7tb c. inhabitants of Arabia. 2. An Arab horse 
1880. 3. (orig. City, street Arab.) A homeless 
little wanderer; a child of the street 1848. 
4. adj. Of or pertaining to Arabia or the 
Arabs 1816. 

3. City Arabs..are like tribes of lawless free- 
booters 1848. 4. The delicate A. arch of her feet 
TENNYSON. 

| Araba (ürà:bà) Also aroba. 1845. 
[Pers. - Arab. 'araba wheeled carriage.] A 
wheeled carriage used in the East. 

Arabesque (wrübe:sk). 1056. |- Fr. ara- 
besque — It. arabes f. arabo Arab; see 
UE.] A. adj. 1. Arabian, Arabic 1842; esp. 
carved or painted in arabesque (see sb. 2) 
1656. 2. fig. Strangely mixed, fantastic 1848. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] t 1. The vulgar 
Arabie language —1790. 2. Mural or surface 
decoration in colour or low relief, composed 
in flowing lines of branches, leaves, and seroll- 
work fancifully intertwined. Aiso fig. 1786. 

‘The arabesques of Raphael and the Renaissance, 
founded on Greco-Roman work, include repre- 
sentations of living creatures, and to this variety 
the term is now usually applied. Moorish and 
Arabic non-figurative work, the type generally 
known in the Middle Ages, is now distinguished as 
Moorish Arabesque, or Moresque. 

2. fig. His manner of writing is—a wild compli- 
cated Arabesque CARLYLE. Hence Arabe'squed 
ppl. a. ornamented in a, Arabe'squely adv. in 
the style of the Arabs, or of arabesques. 

Ara‘bia, The country so named; fig. Spices 
1711. 

Arabian (aré'-biin). ME. [First as sb., f. 
OFr. arabi (see ARABY) or L. Arabus or 
Arabius — Gr. 'Apáßios + -AN, -IAN.] A. adj. 
Belonging to Arabia 1600. 


Arabian bird : the phoenix, fig. a unique specimen. 
Oh Anthony, oh thou A. bird Ant. & CL 1. ii, 12. 


B. sb. A native of Arabia; also, one of an 
Arabian sect (3rd c.) holding that the soul 
died and rose with the body ME. 

Arabic (w-rübik), a. ME. [- OFr. arabic 
(mod. arabique) — L. Arabicus — Gr. 'ApaBucós.] 
1, Of or pertaining to Arabia or its language 
1650; esp. in Gum arabic, exuded by certain 
species of Acacia, and Arabic acid, obtained 
from it. 1616. 2. absol. The language of the 
Arabs ME. 

Arabie numerals: the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, ete. 2 
Those English (or rather European) nouns 

,derived from Arabie, as alchemy, alcohol, ete. 
EARLE. Hence Ararbical a, Ara-bicism, an 
Arabic idiom or peculiarity, Ara*bicize v. to 
make like Arabic. 

Arabin (w-rübin). 1840. [f. ARAB(IC + -IN'.] 
Chem. The pure soluble principle in gum 
arabic and the like. Hence Arabino'se, 
sugar derived from a. Arabi-nic, Arabino:- 
sic a. 

|| Arabis (m-rübis) 1706. [- med.L. arabis 
— Gr, dpaBís (Dioscorides), subst. use of fem. 
of Apa Arabian.] Bot. A genus of cruciferous 
plants, named prob. from growing on sandy 
or stony places. 

Arabist (w-ribist). 1753. [f. ARAB + -IST; 
cf. Fr. arabiste.] A student of Arabic, or fol- 
lower of the medical system of the Arabs. 

Arable (ærăb'l), a. 1576. [-(O)Fr. arable 
or L. arabilis, f. arare to plough; see -ABLE.] 
Capable of being ploughed; fit for tillage; 
opp. to pasture- or wood-land. Also quasi-sb. 
Arable land 1576. 

If the tenant conuert arable land into wood COKE. 

Araby (w-rübi) ME. [-OFr. ar(r)abi, 
prob. f. Arab. ‘arabi, adj. of ‘arab. As the 
name of the country (sb. 3) Araby is a 
different word, — (O)Fr. Arabie — L. Arabia — 
Gr. 'Apafía,] A, adj. Arabian, Arabic (arch. 
and poet.) 1502. B. sb. t 1. An Arab —1587. 
+2, An Arab horse. ME. only. 3. Arabia ME. 

f Ara'ce, v. ME. [-AFr. aracer, OFr. 
aracier, also esrachier :— L. eradicare pull 
up by the roots; see ERADICATE.] To pull up 
by the roots; to tear away -1530. var. 
t Ara'che. 
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Araceous (üréifos), a. (f. mod.L. Aracew, 
f. L. arum — Gr. dpov; see -ACEOUS.| Bot. Be- 
longing to the N.O. Aracew, as the Cuckoo- 
pint or Wake-robin (Arum maculatum). 

Arach; see OnACH. 

ll Atrachis. (mod.L. — Gr. dpaxos, dpaxos, 
dpaxis, some leguminous plant.] Bot. A 
genus of leguminous plants, including one 
known as the Ground Nut. Hence Arachi-- 
dic, as in Arachidie Acid (CH 0+), obtained 
from the oil of the Ground Nut. 

Arachnean (erikni-án),a. rare. 1854. (f. 
Gr. dpaxvatos (f. dpáxvm spider or its web) 
+ -AN.] Like a spider's web, gossamer. 

Arachnid (are-knid). 1869. [— Fr. arach- 
nide or mod.L. arachnida, n. pl, f. Gr. 
dpdxvn spider; see -ID*.] Zool. A member of the 
Arachnida, | Ara'chnida, sb. pl. (mod.L.], 
a class of the Arthropoda, comprising spiders, 
scorpions, and mites; distinguished by hav- 
ing eight legs, by lacking wings and antenne, 
and by breathing by means of tracheal tubes 
or pulmonary sacs. Hence Ara'chnidan a. 
of or belonging to the Arachnida; sb. an 
arachnid. Arachni-dean, -ian a. and sb. = 
prec. Arachni'dial a. (f. next] of or per- 
taining to the Arachnidium. | Arachni'dium 
[mod.L.], the apparatus by which the spider 
produces its web. Ara'chnidous a. of the 
nature of the Arachnida. 

Arachnoid (are-knoid). 1836. [- mod.L. 
arachnoides — Gr. dpaxvoeis like a cobweb; 
f. Fr. arachnoide.| A. adj. 
overed with or formed of cobweb-like 
hairs or fibres 1857. 2. PAys. Of or pertaining 
to the arachnoid. (See B.) 1782. 3. Enf. Re- 
sembling the Arachnida 1852. 

B. sb. The delicate serous membrane or 
membranous sac lining the dura mater, and 
enveloping the brain and spinal cord 1839. 

Hence Arachnoi-dal a. of the nature of, or 
pertaining to, the arachnoid. Arachnoi-deal, 
-ean, -eous a. unnecessary vars. of ARACH- 
NOID, -AL. 

Ara:chnolo-gical, a. Of, or pertaining to, 
arachnology. Arachno'logist, a student of, 
or proficient in, arachnology. Arachno:lo&y 
[f. Gr. dpáywnspider + -LOGY], the depart- 
ment of Zoology relating to spiders, or to 
the Arachnida. 

Arad (rid), 1853. [f. ARUM + -AD 1d.] 
Bot. An araceous plant, as the Wake-robin, 

Arzeometer, areo- (cri,omitoi). 1700. 
(- Fr. aréométre, f. Gr. dpuós thin + -mètre 
-METER. Cf. pyenometer (f. Gr. muxvds thick, 
dense).] An instrument for measuring the 
specific gravity of fluids; à hydrometer. 
Hence Arze:ome:tric, -al a. of or pertaining 
to areometry. Arzeo'metry [Gr. aerpía], 
the art or science of estimating the specific 
gravity of fluids by the use of the a. 

Arzostyle (ri-ostoil). Also areo-. 1700. 
[7 L. arostylus (Vitruvius) — Gr. dpadorvdos, 
f. dpuós few, rare + grìos pillar; cf. Fr. 
aréostyle.| Arch. A. adj. Of columned build- 
ings: Having the distance between the 
columns equal to four or more diameters 
of the column. B. sb. A building, or style 
of building, in which the columns are so 


arranged. 
Arseosystyle (ari:osi-stail). 1834. [- Fr. 
aréosystyle (Perrault, 1073), f. Gr. dpads 


rare, few + ovorvAos (Vitruvius) with columns 
close together; see SYSTYLE.] Arch. An 
alternatively very wide and very narrow 
intercolumniation. 

t Arzeo'tic, a. 1634. [— Gr. dpawrixós of or 
for rarefying, f. dpawôv rarefy, f. dpads rare; 
see -10, -OTIC.] Tending to make thin the 
humours of the body. Also as sb. 

t Ararge, v. 1470. [— OFr. arager, -ier, t. à 
to + rage RAGE sb.) To enrage —1568. 

Aragonite, arr- (w-rügonoit) 1803. [f. 
Aragon or Arragon in Spain + -ITE' 2b.] 
Min. A carbonate of lime, crystallizing in 
orthorhombie prisms and many derived 
forms. 

Aragonspath, Aragon Spar, = prec. 

|| Araguato. 1852. [Sp., Pg. araguato.] The 
*howling monkey’. 

| Araignée (are-n*e). 1706. [Fr.; = 
spider's web.] Mil. A military mine con- 
structed with branching galleries. 


ARBITER 


Arain. Obs. exc. dial. ME.  [-(0)Fr. 
araigne :— L. aranea spider.) A spider. 

t Arai'se, v. ME. [A- pref. 1; ef. rise, arise. 
Cf. also AREAR.] 1. To raise, lift up 1557; 
to raise from the dead -1601 ; to raise (money, 
troops, a siege, ete.) -1548. 2. To arouse —1494. 

1. A medicine. . powerfull to a. King Peppin 
SHAKS. 

Arak, var. of ARECA, and obs. f. ARRACK, 

A-rake (üré-k) adv. 1883. [A prep.’ 11.] 
On the rake; inclined. 

Aramean (wrümrün) a. 1834. [f. Gr. 
"Apanaios + -AN. Cf. Fr. araméen.] Belong- 
ing to the country or language of Aram; 
Syrian, Syriac. As sb. A native of Aram. 

Aramaic (wrüméik), a. 1834. (f, Gr. 
Apanaios, f. "ram, Heb. name of Syria; see 
-10.] Of Aram; spec. applied to the northern 
branch of the Semitic family of languages, in- 
cluding Syriac and Chaldee, Often used absol., 
sc. language. vars. t A'ramite, t Arami‘- 
tit Hence Arama‘ism, an A. idiom or 
peculiarity. 

Araneidan (wrüni-idán), a. 1835. [f. mod. 
L. Araneida, the typical family of Arachnida, 
f. L. aranea spider; see -ID*, -AN.] Zool. Of or 
belonging to the Araneida or spiders. As sb. 
A spider. Arane'iform a. having the shape 
of a spider. Araneo'logist = arachnologist. 

Araneose (üré:ni,0"s), a. 1880. [- L. 
araneosus full of or like cobwebs, f. aranea 


spider, cobweb; see -OSE'] = ARACHNOID. 
var. Ara‘neous. 
|| Arango (ürw-ngo) Pl. -oes. 1715. A 


bead made of rough carnelian, formerly im- 
ported from Bombay for re-exportation to 
Africa. 

f A-ra'nk, adv. ME. [A prep.' 11.] In a 
rank or row —1570. 

Araphoro'stic, arapho'stic, a. 1828, 
[Incorr. f. eccl.Gr. dppaóos without seam, f. 
d- A- pref. 14 + Mámrew Sew.] | Unsewed, 
seamless, as shoes, etc. 

f Ara'se, v. 1523. [- OFr. araser raze, f. à 
ras, f. ras i= L. rasus. Cf. ERASE.] To raze, 
level with the ground. Also (? erron.) to 
erase. —1553. 

Aration (üré-fon). arch. rare. 1003. [- L. 
aratio, f. arat-, pa. ppl. stem of arare to 
plough; see -toN.] Ploughing; tillage. 

Araucaria (wrüké"rii) 1833. [mod.L., 
fem. sing. (sc. arbor tree) f. Arauco, name of a 
province of Chile; see -ARY' 3.] Bot. A genus 
of lofty coniferous trees, native to the 
southern hemisphere, one species of which 
(A. imbricata, called also * Monkey-puzzler") 
is now cultivated in Great Britain. Hence 
Araucarrian a. of or belonging to the genus 
Araucaria; sb. a species of this or an allied 
genus. 

A'rbalest, -balist, -blast. Obs. exc. Hist. 
[Late OE. arblast, ME. arblaste, arbelest, later 
alblast, and (w. assim. to arrow) arwe-blast, 
arow-blast — OFr. — arbaleste, arbe- (mod. 
arbaléle) :- late L. arcubalista, f. arcus bow; 
see Arc, BALLISTA.] 1. A croes-bow, consist- 
ing of a steel bow fitted to a wooden shaft, 
furnished with special mechanism for drawing: 
and letting slip the bowstring, and discharging 
arrows, bolts, stones, etc. 2. = Arbalester 
1450. 3. A mathematical instrument, formerly 
used to take the altitude of the stars 1816, 

1. A quarel..shotte out of Arbalaste CAXTON. 
Unbend. thy arblast, and come into the moonlight 
Scorr, Hence A-rbalester, -balister, -blaster, 
a soldier armed with an a.; a cross-bowman (Obs, 
exc. Hist). t A'rbalestre, -ter, -blaster, = 
ARBALEST; also, the missile shot from the a. 
Arbale'strier, alblastrer (Obs. exc. Hist.) = 
Arbalester, Acrbalestry, the art or practice of 
shooting with an a. 

f A'rber, erber. ME. [-OFr. erbier 
(mod. herbier), of unkn. origin.] The wind- 
pipe or weasand ; occ. extended to the whole 
‘pluck’. To make the erber (hunting phr.) : to 
take out the *pluck', the first stage in dis- 
embowelling. (See Sir W. Scott in Notes to 
Sir Tristram, p. 268, where it is wrongly 
explained.) 

Arbiter (a-abiter). 1502. [- L. arbiter 
(whence Fr. arbitre)] 1. gen. One whose 
opinion or decision is authoritative in a 
matter of debate; a judge. 2. spec. One who 
is chosen by the parties in a dispute to decide 
the difference between them; an arbitrator, 


ARBITRABLE 


an umpire 1549. Also transf. or fig. 3. One 
who has a matter under his sole control 1628, 

1. The late Mr. Fox (no mean a. in literary taste) 
T. F. Dippin. 2. fig. Twilight. short A. Twixt 
Day and Night MILT. P.L, IX. 50. 3. Use. . which is 
the a. of language REID. 

t Acrbitrable, a. 1531. [f. L. arbitrari to 
judge, decide + -BLE.] Subject to the decision 
of an arbiter —1650. 

Arbitrage (a-abitrgsd3). 1480. [- (O)Fr. 
arbitrage, t. arbitrer; see ARBITRE v., -AGE.] 1. 
Exercise of the functions of an arbitrator; 
decision by arbitration (arch.). 2. Authori- 
tative decision or determination (arch.) 
1601. 3. Comm. The traffic in Bills of Ex- 
change drawn on sundry places, and bought 
or sold in sight of the daily quotations of 
rates in the several markets (see ARBITRATION 
of Exchange). Also, the similar traffic in 
Stocks. [In this sense from mod.Fr. and 
pronounced (arbitra:3).] 1881. Hence A-rbi- 
tragi:st, one who  transacts arbitrage 
business. 

Arbitral (üabitri), a. 1609. [-(O)Fr. 
arbitral or late L. arbitralis, f. arbiter ARBITER; 
see-AL.] 1. Sc. Law. Of or pertaining to 
arbiters or arbitration. 2. Subject to the 
exercise of will 1662. 

Arbitrament, -ement (abi-trümént). ME. 
U- OFr. arbitrement — med.L. arbitramentum ; 
See ARBITRATE, -MENT.] f 1, Free choice —1810. 
2. The power to decide for others; absolute 
control (Obs. exc. as fig. of 3.) 1534. 3. The 
deciding of a dispute by an ARBITRATOR, Also 
Jig. and transf. 1549. 4. The award of an arbi- 
trator; sentence accepted as authoritative 
ME. t5. Friendly agreement, compromise 
-1625. 

1. To stand or fall Free in thine own A. it lies 
Mint. P.L. viti. 641. 2. I committe to your charge 
and a., that thing LD. BERNERS. 3. fig. The a. of. 
Swords Hen. V, tv. i. 168, of Time 1863, of war 
1870. 4. To renounce their a. and sentence 1642. 

Arbitrary (a-abitrari), a. (sb.) 1574. [- L. 
arbitrarius, f. arbiter (perh. after Fr. arbi- 
traire); see -ARY!.] 1. Dependent upon will or 
Pleasure. (Obs. in gen. use.) —1768. 2. Law. 
Relating to, or dependent on, the dis- 
cretion of an arbiter; discretionary, not fixed 
1581. 3. Based on mere opinion or preference; 
hence, capricious 1646, 4. Unrestrained in the 
exercise of will, absolute; hence, despotic 
1042. 5. sb. [sc. number, term, etc.] 1879. 

1. The same things were a., and might have been. 
otherwise WHITGIFT. 2. The fines on admission.. 
even if a., must be reasonable SCRIVEN. 3. Our 
estimation of birth is entirely à. and capricious 
JOHNSON. 4. Acts of Will and Tyranny, which 
make up an A. Government 1642. var, | Arbi- 
tra‘rious. Hence Arbitrarily adv. capriciously ; 
despotically; var. t Arbitra‘riously. A'rbi- 
trariness, capriciousness ; despotism. 

Arbitrate (à-ibitre!t), v. 1590. [- arbitrat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. arbitrari examine, give 
Judgement, f. arbiter; see -ATE*.] 1. gen. To 
decide. Obs. or arch. 2. trans. To give an 
authoritative decision with regard to, deter- 
mine (arch.) 1605. 3. To act as arbitrator or 
umpire (in, between) 1619. 4. trans. To settle 
by, or submit to, arbitration 1592, 

2. But certaine issue stroakes must a. Macb. v, 
iv. 20, An equal poise of hope and fear Does a. the 
event MILT. Comus 411. 4. Tet them a. the differ- 
ences 1647. Hence A'rbitrated ppl. a. settled by 
arbitration; spec. determined by “Arbitration of 
Exchange’. 

Arbitration (àibitré-Jon) ME. t- (O)Fr. 
arbitration — L. arbitralio, t. arbitrat-; see 
prec., -ION.] t 1. Uncontrolled decision 1051. 
2. The settlement of a question at issue by 
one to whom the parties agree to refer their 
claims in order to obtain an equitable 
OR 1e 

. The a. of War, and Peace HOBBES, 2. Arbitra- 
tion-bond. .a bond entered into by two or po 
arties to abide by the decision of an arbitrator 


remitting bills, 

Arbitrator (üabitreito). ME. [- late L. 
arbitrator, f. as prec.; see -OR 2. Cf. OFr, 
arbitrateur.) 1. = ARBITER 2. +2. Hence 
fig. of that which brings about a definite issue 
—1606. 3. = ARBITER 3. 1579. 
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2. That old common A., Time, Will one day 
end it Tr. & Cr. 1v. iii. 225. 3. God is the a. of 
success in war WHISTON. Hence A'rbitra:tor- 
ship. 

T RII. v. rare. 1494. [— (O)Fr. arbitrer 
— L. arbitrari ARBITRATE.] Earlier f. ARBI- 
TRATE —1548, 

f A'rbitrer, -or. ME. [— AFr. arbitrour, 
OFr. arbitreor :-late L. arbitrator ARBI- 
TRATOR.] Earlier f. ARBITRATOR —1814. » 

Arbitress (ü-ibitrés). ME. [-OFr. arbi- 
tresse, fem. of arbitre ARBITER; see -ESS!.] A 
female ARBITER (senses 2, 3). 

While over head the Moon Sits A. MILT. P.L. 1. 
784. var. Arbitra'trix. 

t Arbitry. ME. [Two words: 1. Arbitre (e 
mute), — OFr. arbitre :- L. arbitrium; 2. Ar- 
bitrie, -y, later — L. arbitrium.] 1. Power to 
choose or act —1649. 2. Arbitration —1609, 
3. Decision, award —1615. 

Arblast, -er, vars. of ARBALEST, -ER, -RE. 

Arbor! (boi. 1059. [- Fr. arbre tree, 
principal axis, assim. in sp. to L. arbor.] Mech. 
a. The main support or beam of a machine (e.g. 
of à crane); b. The axle or spindle on which a 
wheel revolves. (Cf. azle-tree.) 

|| Arbor? (boi). 1669. L. for ‘tree’, used 
as part of names in Bot., Chem., etc.; as in 
Bot. arbor Judæ, the Judas tree (Cercis 
siliquastrum); in Chem. arbor Dianae, the 
arborescent appearance formed on introduc- 
ing mercury into a solution of nitrate of 
silver; arbor Saturni, the similar precipitate 
formed by putting zinc into a solution of 
acetate of lead. 

Arbora'ceous, a. 1848. [f. L, arbor tree + 
~ACEOUS.] Tree-like or wooded. 

Arbor Day. 1872. (ARBORA] A day set 
apart, orig. in Nebraska, U.S.A., for the 
planting of trees. 

Arboreal (a1bó*rül) a. 1667. [f. L. arbo- 
reus (f. arbor tree) + -AL'.] 1. Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, trees; vars. A'rboral, 
Arrborary, Arbo'rical (rare). 2. Connected 
with, haunting, or inhabiting trees 1834; var. 
Arbo'rean. 

Arboreous (aibó*rlos) a. 1040. [f. as 
prec. + -0US.] 1. Abounding in trees 1664, 
2. = ARBOREAL 1040. 3. = ARBORESCENT 
1753. 

Arborescence (üibóresséns) 1850. [f. 
next ; see -ENCE.] Tree-like formation. Also fig. 

Arborescent (üibüresent) a. 1675. [= 
arborescent-, pres. ppl. stem of L, arborescere, 
1. arbor tree; see -ESCENT; cf. Fr. arborescent.) 
1. Tree-like in growth or size; having a 
Woody stem. 2. Branching like a tree 1079; 
spec. in Arch. 1849. 


1, A. grass, very like a bamboo DARWIN. Hence 
Arbore'scently adv. 
1596. [f. L. 


Arboret! (übóret) arch. 
arbor tree + -ET.] A little tree, a shrub. 

t A-rboret*. 1604. [- L. arboretum (next).] 
A shrubbery; arbour. 

|| Arboretum (iborit)m). Pl. -a. 1838. 
(L., = place grown with trees.) A Place 
devoted to the cultivation and exhibition of 
rare trees; a tree-garden. 

Arborricole, a. rare. 1874, [- Fr. arboricole, 
f. L. arbor tree + -cola inhabiting.) Inhabit. 
ing or haunting trees. 

Arboriculture (ü-bóriko:tiür) 1834. It. 
as prec. + L. cultura tending, after agricul- 
ture.) The cultivation of trees and shrubs for 
use and ornament. Hence A:rboricu'ltural 
a. A:rboricu'lturist. 


A'rboriform, arbo'-, a. 1848. [f. as prec. 


+ -FORM.] = ABORESCENT 2, 
Arborist (üabórist) 1578. [orig. — Fr. 
arboriste; later f. as prec. + -Ist.] +a. A 


keeper of a *herber', a herbalist. b. A scienti- 
fic student or cultivator of trees. 

Arborization (&:ibóroizzi-fon). 1794. If. L. 
arbor tree; see -IZATION.] The production of 
a tree-like appearance, as (Min. and Chem.) 
in dendritic silver ore, or the markings of 
agates, etc.; (Anat.) by the distension or 
injection of capillary vessels, 

Arborize (@-aboreiz), v. 1847. 
tree + I7E.] To make tree-like, 
in A:rborized ppl. a. 

Arborous (ü-ibóros) a. [t.late L. arborosus 
tree-like ( Dioscurides) ; see -ovs.] Of, belong- 
ing to, or consisting of trees. MILT. 


If. L. arbor 
Perh. only 
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t Arbor vine (J.), arbor (? arbour) wind, 
1551. The Sarsaparilla. 

ll Arbor vitæ (ibo voiti) 1664. [u 
= tree of life.] 1. Bot. An evergreen shrub 
of the genus Thuja, N.O. Conifere. 2, Phys, 
The arborescent appearance of a longitudinal 
section of the cerebellum 1800. 

f A'rbory. 1600. [After was. in 
-RY.] — ARBOUR —1695. 

Arbour, -or (ü-iboi. ME. [orig, erbep- 
AFr. erber, OFr. erbier (mod. herbier), t. erbe 
herb + -ier :— L. -arium ; see -ARIUM, Normal 
phonetic change gave (A)arber, (h)arbour, 
and the sp. arbour was furthered by assoc, 
w. L. arbor tree.) t 1. A garden lawn, or 
green; à garden of herbs or flowers —1978. 
12. An orchard. [Cf. orchard, and Fr. verger, 
Orchards were usu. formed on grass.) —1580, 
t 3. Trees or shrubs, trained on trellis-work; 
espaliers -1648. 4. A bower or shady retreat, 
usu. of lattice-work covered with climbing 
shrubs and plants ME.; t a covered alley or 
walk —1712. 

4. A litel herber that I have, That benched was 
on turves fressh ygrave CHAUCER. Those hollies of 
themselves a shape As of an a. took, A close, 
round a. COLERIDGE. Yon flourie Arbors, yonder 
Allies green, Our walks at noon, with branches 
overgrown MILT. P.L. Iv. 626, Hence A'rboured 
ppl. a. embowered ; furnished with arbours, 

Arbuscle (4-abps’l), 1657. (-L. arbuscula, 
dim. of arbor, arbos tree; see -CULE.] 8. A 
dwarf tree, a tree-like shrub. b. A tuft of 
feathery cilia. Hence Arbu:scular a. of or 
pertaining to arbuscles ; tufted. 

f Arburst. rare. [- Fr. arbuste shrub = L, 
arbustum plantation.) A dwarf tree, a shrub. 
Evelyn. Hence f Arburstive a. shrubby; 
trained to a tree. 

Arbute (-biüt). arch. or poet. 1551. [= 
L. arbutus (next).] = ARBUTUS. 

The thin-leav'd A. Hazle Gratis receives DRYDEN. 

|| Arbutus (ü-biutos). 1551. [L.] A genus 
of evergreen shrubs and trees (N.O. Ericaceæ), 
including the species Arbutus unedo, or 
Strawberry Tree, cultivated for ornamental 
purposes. 

Arc (üik) ME. [-(O)Fr. arc :- L. arcus 
bow, arch, curve.] 1. Part of a curve; also 
transf. or fig. 1570. 2. spec. in Astr. The part 
of a circle which a heavenly body appears to 
pass through above (diurnal arc) or below 
(nocturnal arc) the horizon. The earliest use 
in Eng. Also fig. ME. 3. A band contained 
between parallel curves, or anything of this 
form, e.g. the rainbow (Fr. arc-en-ciel), the aro 
of a quadrant, etc. 1042. t4. An arch. 
(Cf. Fr. are de triomphe.) 1731. 5. Electr. The 
luminous bridge formed between two carbon 
Poles, when they are separated by a small 
air space, and a current of electricity is sent 
through them. Also attrib. in a. lamp, light. 
1821. 6. transf. in Phys. Circuit 1855. 

2. Parfourmed hath the sonne his ark diourne 
CHAUCER. 4. Turn arcs of triumph to a garden- 
gate POPE. 

Arc, obs. f. ARK. 

l| Arcabucero  (üikübupé-ro). 
HARQUEBUSIER. LONGF. 

Arcade (aaké'-d), sb. 1731. [- Fr. arcade — 
Pr. arcada or It. arcata, t. Rom. *arca ARCH 
sb.; see -ADE.] fl. An arched opening or 
recess in a wall —1823. 2. ‘A continued arch 
(J.); a passage; a walk formed by a succession 
of arches having a common axis, and sup- 
ported on columns or shafts. Also used of 
an avenue of trees, etc.; and of any covered 
avenue, esp. one with rows of shops, etc., on 
one or both sides 1731. 3. Arch. A series of 
arches on the same plane, either open oF 
closed : ‘In medieval architecture, an orna. 
mental dressing to a wall, consisting of 
colonnettes supporting moulded arches. 
Gwilt. (— Fr. arcature.) 1795. 

1. A small a. or receptacle for holy water WAR- 
TON. 2. À garden, with trim lawns, green arcades 
and vistas of classic statues THACKERAY. 

Arcade (arké'-d), v. 1805. [f. the sb.] To 
furnish with, or form into, an arcade. Hence 
Arca'ding vbl. sb. arcades as ornament. 

Arcadian (a1kéi-dián), a.! and sh. 1590. [f. 
L. Arcadius (f. Gr. 'Apxaóía in the Pelopon- 
nesus) + -AN.] A. adj. Belonging to Arcadia, 
taken as the ideal region of rural felicity + 
ideally rural or rustic 1667. B, sb. An ideal 


“ORY, or 


[Sp] = 


ARCADIAN 


rustic. Hence Arca‘dianism, 
simplicity. Arca'dianly adv. 

Arca'dian, a.* 1870. (f. ARCADE sb. + 
-1AN.] Of, pertaining to, or furnished with 
arcades. 

Arcady  (üakádi). 1590. [-L. 
Arcadia — Gr. "'Apkaóía ; Fr. Arcadie.] 
Arcadia; see ARCADIAN!, 

Arcane (ai1ké'-n), a. 1547. [-(O)Fr. arcane 
or L. arcanus, f. arcére shut up, f. arca chest.) 
Hidden, secret. 

The A. Mysteries of Atheism CUDWORTH. 

|| Arcanum (arké*nóm). Usu. in pl. -a. 
1599. [L., n. sing. of arcanus ARCANE, used 
subst. In XVII-XVHI the pl. was occas. 
treated as sing. with pl. arcanas.] 1. A hidden 
thing; a profound secret. 2. Alchem. One of 
the great secrets of nature; hence, a marvel- 
lous remedy, an elixir 1646. 

1. The mysterious arcana of political intrigue 
R. F. BURTON. 2. The Philosophers stone, potable 
gold, or any of those Arcana's SIR T. BROWNE. 
Hence Arca'nal a, 

| Arc-boutant (ü:,butan:). 1731. [Fr.] 
Arch. An arched or flying buttress. 

Arch (üxtf) sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. arche :- 
Rom. *arca, n. pl. taken as fem. sing., f. L. 
arcus ARC.] I. = L. arcus. t1. = ARC 1, 2. 
—1831. 2. A curved structure of firm material, 
either bearing weight or merely ornamental 
ME. 3. transf. Anything having the curves or 
Structures of 1, 2; esp. the rainbow 1590. 4. 
Curvature in the shape of an arch 1855. 5. 
An arched roof, a vault; fig. the heavens 
1606, 6. Court of Arches, or briefly Arches : 
the eccles. court of appeal for the province of 
Canterbury, formerly held at the church of 
St. Mary-le-Bow (or ‘of the Arches’), so 
named from the arches that supported its 
steeple 1297. 

1. An A. of the Horizon SIR T. BROWNE. 2. 'Tis 
the last keystone That makes the a. B. JONS, 3. 
The circled arches of thy brows GREENE. The 
Queene o'th Skie, whose watry A., and messenger, 
am I Temp. IV. i. 71. 4. The delicate Arab a. of her 
feet TENNYSON. 5. This vaulted A. Cymb. I. vi. 
33. 6. Cited to appear in the Arches at Bow 
Church Fox. 

II. pl. (= L. arca.) Archives 1600. 

Comb. etc.: a.-brick, -stone, a wedge-shaped 
brick or stone used in the construction of arches ; 
~buttress = ARO-BOUTANT; archways = ARCH- 
WISE; -work, structure consisting of arches. 

Arch (itf) v. ME. [f. prec.; cf. OFr. 
archer.] 1. To furnish with an arch. 2. To 
form into an arch, to curve. írans. 1625. 
absol, and intr. 1732. Also with over. t 3. To 
put together so as to be mutually supporting, 
like the stones of an arch. So to arch up. 
—1062. 4. trans. 'To overarch 1795. 

2. Arched like the back of a frightened Cat BUCK- 
LAND. Build on the wave, or a. beneath the sand 
Porn, 4. ‘The blue blocks that a. the source of the 
Arveiron TYNDALL. 

Arch (dat), a. (sb.) 1547. [The prefix ARCH- 
used independently as adj.) 1. Chief, prime, 
pre-eminent. (Now rare without the hyphen.) 
2. [From assoc. with wag, knave, etc., and 
hence with fellow, face, eto.] Clever, cunning, 
waggish. Now usu. of women and children : 
Slyly saucy, pleasantly mischievous 1662. 3. 
Qquasi-sb. A chief (one) 1605. 

1. We cannot helpe it though we can, which is 
the A, infirmity in all morality 1647. 2. The 
arches chin Mockery ever ambush'd in M. 
ARNOLD. 3. The Noble Duke. .My worthy A. and 
Patron Lear T1. i. 61. 

Arch- (aat{; exc. in archangel), prefix; repr. 
Gr. doxi-, comb. f. dpxós chief. In OE. at first 
translated by héah- high, but later adopted 
from L, as arée-, ærće-, erte-, ME. erche-, 
arche-. From these arch- later became a 
living formative. (In mod. literary words 
from Gr. the prefix is ARCHI- q.v.). In-pro- 
nunciation established compounds tend to 
have the main stress on arch-, esp. when 
brefixed to a name, as Archbishop Cranmer. 
1. In titles : meaning, ‘Chief, principal, -in- 
chief; superior, -master’; as ARCHBISHOP, 
ARCHDEACON, ARCHDUKE; esp. in titles of 
offices in the Holy Roman or German empire, 
as arch-chamberlain, etc. 1693. 2. In descrip- 
tive appellations : meaning, ‘ One pre-eminent 
88; greatest, chief, leading’, as arch-mysta- 
gogue, etc. In mod. use esp. with terms of 
odium: meaning, ‘Out-and-out, worst of, 
Tingleader of’; as arch-agitator, etc., often 


pastoral 


poet. 
cf, 
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with a specific reference to the Devil. 1548. 
3. As prec. with sense of 'First in time, 
original', as arch-father. Mostly arch. 1541. 
4. Of things: with senses: a. *Chief, main, 
prime’, as arch-mock (Oth, 1v. i. 71); b. * Primi- 
tive, original’, as t arch-christendom. spec. 
a.-house, archducal house (of Austria); 
t -sea, archipelago ; -see, archiepiscopal see. 
5. Adjectives: as t arch-chemic. MILT. P. L. 
m. 609. 

-arch, repr. Gr. -apxos, -dpxns ruling, rel. to 
dex) rule, dpxe» begin, take the lead, 
as in uóvapxos MONARCH, rérpapxos TETRARCH, 
füvápxns ETHNARCH. The corresp. abstract 
sbs. end in -archy, repr. Gr. -apxela, -apxía 
government, leadership; see -Y*. 

Archean (aiktün), a. 1881. [f. Gr. dpxatos 
+ -AN.] Geol. Of or belonging to the earliest, 
geological period. 

Archzo- (ü:iki,0),— Gr. dpxaw-, comb. f. 
dpxaios ancient, primitive (f. dex beginning). 
Formerly, and still occas., spelt archaio-. 

archzo-geology, that of ancient periods of the 
world's history; -li*thic [Gr. A(os] a., of or per- 
taining to the most ancient stone implements used 
by prehistoric man; -sto*matous (Gr, avópa] a., 
having the primitive orifice of invagination of the 
wall of the embryo persistent as a mouth; -zo'ic 

Gr. Lj] a., pertaining to the era of the earliest 

ving beings on our planet. 

Archzography (üriki,ogrüf). 1804. (f. 
ARCHEO--F-GRAPHY.] Systematic descrip- 
tow of antiquities. Hence A:rchzeogra‘phi- 

a. 

Archeologic (A:aki,o,le-dgik), a. 1731 
[- Gr. doxawywós; see ARCHEOLOGY and 
-Ic.] Of or pertaining to archeology. Hence 
A:rchzeolo'gical a. A:rchzeolo'gically adv. 

Archzo'logist. 1824. [f. next; see -IST.] 
A professed student of archmology. vars. 
Archzo'loger, A:rchzeolo'gian. 

Archseology  (&ikií,olódsi). 1607. [= 
mod.L. archeologia — Gr. dpxawdoyla, f. dpyatos 
ancient + -Aoyia -LoGy.] 1. Ancient history 
generally; systematic description or study 
of antiquities. 2. spec. The scientific study 
of the remains and monuments of the pre- 
historic period. 

2. A. displays old structures and buried relics of 
the remote past TYLOR. 

|| Archaeopteryx (üikio-ptériks). 1859. [f. 
ARCHJEO- + Gr. zrépvé wing.] Paleont. The 
oldest known fossil bird, having a long verte- 
brate tail. 

Archaic (a3kéik) a. 1832. [- Fr. archaïque 
— Gr.  dpxaikós, f. dpxaios ancient; see -IC.] 
Marked by the characteristics of an earlier 
period; primitive, antiquated 1846; esp. of 
language: Belonging to an earlier period, 
though still retained by individuals, or for 
Special purposes, poetical, liturgical, etc. 
1832. Hence Archarical a. (rare), -ly adv. 

Archaism (a-tke,iz’m). 1643. [- mod.L. 
archaismus — Gr.  dpxaiouds, f. ^ dpxatiew 
copy the ancients in language, etc., f. dpxaios 
ancient; see -ISM.] 1. The retention or 
imitation of what is old or obsolete; archaic 
style. 2. An archaic word or expression 1748. 
Hence A'rchaist, an antiquary; one who 
employs archaism. Archaistic a. of or 


pertaining to an archaist; imitatively 
archaic; affectedly antique. 
Archaize (üuake,siz) v. 1850. ([-Gr. 


dpxatlew; see prec., -IZE.] To imitate the 
archaic; to render archaistic. 

Archangel (ük,é-ndsél) OE. [~ AFr. 
archangele — eccl.L. archangelus — eccl.Gr. 
(LXX) dexíyyQos; see ARCH-, ANGEL] 1. An 
angel of the highest rank. Also fig. 2. Herb. 
a. Name of several species of Dead-Nettle 
and allied plants (Lamium, Galeopsis, Gale- 
obdolon, Stachys); b. formerly of the Black 
Stinking Horehound (Ballota nigra). 1551. 
3. A fancy pigeon 1867. 

1. The feast of S. Michael the Ark-angell. 1642. 
Hence Archange'lic, -al, a. Archa-ngelship. 

Archbishop (ütf,bi-fop; see ARCH-). OF, 
[prob. a substitution of arch- for héah in OE. 
héah-biséop.] The chief bishop: tne highest 
dignitary in an episcopal church, super- 
intending the bishops of his province; a 
metropolitan. 

We shall see him For it, an Arch-byshop 
Hen. VIII, wi. ii. 74. Hence Archbi'shopess 
(nonce-wd.), the wife of an a. Archbi-shophood, 


ARCHERY 
Archbisshopship. Archbi'shopling. Arch- 
bi'shoply a. 

Archbi'shop, v. 1692. [f. prec.] To make 
or call archbishop. In phr. T'o archbishop it: 
to act as archbishop. 

Archbi‘shopric. OE. [f. ARCHBISHOP sb. 
+ OE. rice region; see BISHOPRIC.] The see, 
jurisdiction, rank, or office, of an archbishop. 

Arch-buttress; see ARCH sb. 

Arch-butler, -chamberlain, etc.; see 
ARCH- 1. 

Acrch-cha:nter. Hist. ME. [f. ARCH- + 
CHANTER, after med.L. archicantor (also in 
Eng. use).] A precentor. 

Archdeacon (üatfdi-kon; see  ARCH-). 
[OE. arce-, erée-diacon — eccl.L. archidiaconus 
(Jerome) ~ eccl.Gr. doxwidkovos; see ARCHI- 
1, DEACON.] The chief deacon: orig. the 
chief of the attendants on a bishop, whose 
duties gradually placed him next in rank 
to the bishop. In Eng. Ch. the archdeacon is 
appointed by the bishop, superintends the 
rural deans, and holds the lowest eccl. court, 
with the power of spiritual censure. 

Which archdeacons are termed in law the bishops 
eies 1577. Hence Archdea'conate, the position of 
a. Archdea'coness, the wife of an a. Arch- 
dea'conry, the jurisdiction, rank, office, or 
residence, of an a. Archdea'conship. 

A'rchdea:n. Hist. ME. [ARcH- 1.] The 
chief of the deans. Sc. for ARCHDEACON, 
—1646. Hence t Archdea‘nery, the juris- 
diction, rank, or office of an a. 

Archdiocese (ü-itf,doi-0sis). 1844. [ARCH- 
4.] The see or jurisdiction of an archbishop. 

Archduchess (ütf,dp:tfés) 1618, [- Fr. 
arche-, archiduchesse; see ARCH- 1, DUCH- 
Ess.] The wife of an archduke; or spec. a 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria. 

Archduchy (utf,dptfi). 1680, [- earlier 
Fr. archeduché (now archi-); see ARCH- 4, 
Ducuy.) The territory subject to an arch- 
duke, var. Archdu'kedom. 

Archduke (-at{dia-k, üutfdid:k; see 
ARCH-). 1530. [- OFr. archeduc (now archi-) 
i= Merovingian L. archidux, -duc- (c 750); 
see ARCH- 1, DUKE.] The chief duke : formerly 
title of the rulers of Austrasia, Lorraine, 
Brabant, and Austria; now titular dignity of 
sons of the Emperor of Austria. Hence 
Archdu:cal a. 

t Arche. ME. [-(O)Fr. arche :- L. arca; 
see ARK.] = ARK sb. 2, 3. Also transf. —1532. 

Arched (üxtft, -tféd), ppl. a. 1581. [f. ARCH 
v. + -ED'.] Furnished with, formed into, or 
consisting of, an arch or arches 1598. t b. A 
viol, a musical instrument somewhat resem- 
bling à hurdy-gurdy (PEPYS Diary 5 Oct. 
1664). 

1. The right arched-beauty of the brow Merry W. 

Archegay (üitfigài) Hist. 1528. [- OFr. 
archegaie, archigaie, var. of arcigaie, azagaye ; 
see ASSAGAI. Erron. disyllabic in W., Morris.) 
An iron-pointed wooden dart; an assagai. 

|| Archegonium (daktgo"-nidm). Pl. -a. 
1854. [mod.L., dim. of Gr. dpxéyovos, f. dpxe- 
= dpyv- (See ARCHI-) + yóvs race. Occ. 
archegon.] Bot. The female organ in 
Cryptogams, corresponding to the pistil in 
flowering plants. Hence Archego'nial a. 

Archelogy (a1ke-lódgi). 1856. [- mod.L. 
archelogia, 1. Gr. dex} beginning; see -LOGY.] 
The scientific study of principles. 

f A'rchemastry. 1477. (f. ARCHI- 1 + 
Mastery.) Supreme skill; mastery of applied 
science, or applied mathematics —15094. Hence 
t A:rchemaster, a supreme master. 

A'rch-e:nemy. 1550. [ArcH- 2.] A chief 
enemy; spec. the arch-fiend Satan. 

Archer (üatfo). ME. [-AFr. archer, 
OFr. archier (mod. archer) :- Rom. *arcarius, 
f. L. arcus bow, ARC; see -ER*.] 1. One who 
shoots with bow and arrows, esp. in war; a 
bowman. Also fig. and attrib, + 2. An arrow. 
(Cf. arbalester.) —1485. +3. Name of the 
bishop in Chess 1656. 4. The ninth zodiacal 
constellation, Sagittarius 1594. 5. Ichthyol. 
A fish (T'ozotes jaculator Cuvier), which shoots 
water at insects resting near. 

1. If wee can doe this, Cupid is no longer an A. 
Much Ado Yi. i. 401. Hence A'rcher-ess, -ship. 

Archery (üatfori) ME. [- OFr. archerie, 
f. archier archer ; see -ERY 2.) 1. The practice 
or art of shooting with bow and arrow ; skill 
as an archer. Also fig. 2. collect. An archer’s 
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weapons; bows, arrows, etc. 1440. 3. collect. 
A company of archers 1465. 1 4. A feudal 
service (see quot.) 1691, 

1. Sir Boy let me see your Archerie Tit, A. Iv. iii. 
2. 4. Archery was a Service of keeping a Bow for 
the Use of the Lord [etc.] BLOUNT. 

Arches (atfiz). 1626. [Cf. arch-sea, ARCH- 
4.] A seamen’s term for the Archipelago. 

Arches-court; see ARCH sb. 6. 

Archetypal (azketipál, à-kiteipül) a. 
1642. [f. L. archetypum ARCHETYPE + -AU..] 
Of the nature of, constituting, or pertaining 
to, an archetype; primitive, original. 

(In Platonic philosophy, archetypal is applied to 
the idea or form as present in the divine mind 

rior to creation, and still cognizable by intellect, 
m endently of the ectypal object.) 

A. forms of language FARRAR. Hence Archety-- 
Pally adv. var. + Archety-pical. í 

Archetype (üakiteip. Also + archi-, 

Tarch-. 1605. [-L. archetypum — Gr. 
dexérvmov, subst. use of n. of adj., ‘first 


moulded as a model’, f. doxe- (var. of dpxi-) 
+ Tómos model, TYPE. 
arquetipe).] 


ies of the animal and 
vegetable economy ; vital force. Also attrib. 
1798. Hence t Archeal a. 

Arch-fiend (üitffnd). 1667. [ARcH- 2.] 
A chief of fiends; Satan. 

Arch-flamen  (d-at{,fié'-men). ME. [- 
med.L. archiflamen = archiepiscopus; see 
ARCHI, FLAMEN.] A chief flamen or 
priest; an archbishop. 

Bishop Valentine! thou venerable A. of Hymen 

AMB 


Arch-foe (d-at{,fo"). 1015. 
Arch-enemy ; spec. the Devil. 

A'rch-hecretic. 1528. [ARCH- 1, 2.] A 
chief or first heretic; a founder or leader of 
heresy. So Arch-heresy, fundamental or 
extreme heresy. 

Archi- (à:iki-), pref., — L. archi-, Gr. dpy-; 
See ARCH-. The form used in words taken in 
modern times from Gr. or L., in compounds 
modelled on these, and occ. in adje, whose 
Sbs., being of earlier date, have arch-, as 
archdeacon, archidiaconal. 

1. = ARCH- ; chief, first in authority or order. a. in 
sbs., as | archidida'scalus [Gr. dpyi-hidoraAos], 
head-master of a school; whence archididasca:- 
pete a; TE ERES AT 5 H 
arc] o'grapher [mod.L. a it ipographus 
inLau len Mathes, chief printer, ‘superintendent 
of printing office. b. in adjs., as ARCHIDIACONAL, 


[ARCH- 2.) 


ete. 2. In Biol. and Anthrop., meaning 'arche: 
[ES or ‘primitive’; as 'a'rchiblast, the 
epiblast; arc 


ine‘phron, the primitive kidney, 
whence archine-phric a. i archiptery iune the 

primitive fin or wing, whence archiptery:gian a. 
Also archili*thic, archizoʻic; see ARCHRO-. 

Archiater (üikigitoi. 1634. [= late L. 
archiatrus, archiater — Gr. dpxlarpos, f. dpyi- 

+ larpós physician. Cf. Fr. archiaire.] The 
chief physician, esp. the king's or court 
physician. 

+ A'rchical, a. 1651. If. Gr. doxucós, f. dpxń 

+ -AL'.] 1, Governmental —1692. 2. Of the 
nature of a first principle. CUDWORTH, 

Archidiaconal (à:1ki,doi;:e-kónàl), a. 1651. 
[7 med.L. archidiaconalis: see ARCHI-, DIA- 
CONAL a.) Of, pertaining to, or holding the 
Position of, an archdeacon. So Archidia:- 
conate, the office or order of archdeacons 
(rare). 

fl Archido-xis. 1643. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
doxi- ARCHI- + 66éis opinion.] A work of 
Paracelsus; a collection of philosophical 
secrets. 

Archiepiscopacy (à:ikijpi-skópüsi). 1642. 
[f. eccl.L. archiepiscopus — Gr. dpxcenloxonos 
(Athanasius, ¢320) archbishop + -acy.] a. 
The system of church government by arch- 
bishops. tb. = archiepiscopate 1662. So 
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A:rchiepi'scopal a. of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, an archbishop. Archiepi-- 
scopalship. A:rchiepi: copa'lity, archi- 
episcopal character. A:rchiepi'scopate, an 
archbishop's tenure of office; also = ARCH- 
BISHOPRIC. 

Archi-gony. 1876. [f. Gr. dpxi- (see ARCHI- 
2) + -yovía begetting.] = ABIOGENESIS. 

Archil (à-atfil, à-1kil). 1483. [var. of ORCHIL.] 
A name of various species of lichens, also 
called Orchil and Orchilla-weed (Roccella 
tinctoria, etc.), which yield a violet dye, and 
the chemical test substance litmus. Also, 
the colouring-matter prepared from these 
lichens. 

Archilochian (üikiló"-kiàn), a. 1751. [f. L. 
Archilochius (f. Gr. Apxioxos) 4--AN.] Per- 
taining to, or derived from, Archilochus, the 
alleged inventor of iambic metre. 

Archimage (akimé'ds). 1553. [-Gr. 
dpxiuayos chief of the magi; see ARCHI-, 
Maz, MAGUS, and cf. Fr. archimage.] A chief 
magician ; a great wizard. 

Dismiss. the false a., Dissimulation SCOTT. 
Archimandrite (aikime-ndreit). 1591. [- 
Fr. archimandrite or eccl.L. archimandrita — 
ecclGr. dpyuiavüpérms, f. dpxi- ARCHI- + 
Lávópo enclosure, stable, monastery; see 
ITE! 1.] In Gr. Ch, The superior of a monas- 
tery, or the superintendent of several; an 
abbot, or father provincial. 

Archimedean (ikimi-diàn, -midi-án) a. 
Also -ian. 1813. [f. late L. Archimedeus (f. 
next) + -AN.] Of, pertaining to, or invented 
by Archimedes. 

Archimedean Screw or Archimedes’ Screw: an 
instrument for raising water, formed by winding 
a tube into the form of a screw around a long 
cylinder. 

| Archimedes (üikimi-diz. Also Archi- 
mede (àkimid). 1630. [Gr. proper name.] 
A Syracusan mathematician, famous for 
discoveries in applied mechanics, etc., and 
for the saying that with a point to stand 
upon he could move the world. (Used con- 
notatively.) 

Archimime (kimoi:m). Also arch-. 
1658. [- L. archimimus — Gr. dpxüuuos; see 
ARCHI-, MIME sb.] A chief buffoon or jester; 
the chief mimic who in Roman funeral pro- 
cessions imitated the deceased. 

Arching (a-atfin), vbl. sb. 1598. [f. ARCH v. 
+ -ING'.] The action of the vb. ARCH; concr. 
structure consisting of arches; arched curve. 
ppl. a. Forming an arch, or arched curve 
1677. 

Archipelago (àiki,pelügo»). Pl. -08, -0es. 
1502. [-It. arcipelago (xm), f. Gr. dpxi- 
ARCHI- + séloyos sea. No such word appears 
in ancient or med. Gr. It is an Italian forma- 
tion.] 1. The JEgean Sea, between Greece 
and Asia Minor. Hence 2. Any sea or sheet of 
water, studded (like the Ægean) with many 
islands; transf. a group of islands 1600. 

2. These broken lands and Islands being very 
many in number, do seeme to make there an 
Archipelagus HARLUYT. var. + Archipe’l. Hence 
A:rchipela-gian, A:rchipela'gic adjs. 

1 Archisy'nagogue. 1582. [- eccl.L. archi- 
synagogus — Gr. dpywwwáywyos (in N.T.); see 
ARCHI- 1, SYNAGOGUE.] The ruler of a syna- 
gogue —1753. 

Architect (4-zkitekt). 1563. [= Fr. archi- 
tecte — It. architetto, or their source, L. archi- 
lectus — Gr. dpxıréxraw, f. dpxı- ARCHI- F 
Térrov builder.) 1. A master-builder. spec. 
One whose profession it is to. prepare plans of 
edifices, and exercise a general superintend- 
ance over their erection. Naval Architect: 
One who takes this part in the construc- 
tion of ships. 2. One who designs and frames 
any complex structure; esp. the Creator 
1659. 3. One who so plans or constructs as 
to achieve a desired result; a builder-up 
1588; transf. of things 1835. 

1. One pulls down his house and calls architects 
about him JOHNSON. 2. The great A. of nature 
CHALMERS. The a. of the Iliad GROTE. 3. Chiefe 
A. and POR of these woes Tit. A. v. ii. 122. 

"rchitective a. pertaining to architec. 
ture; fitted for construction. f A'rchitector = 


ARCHITECT 1 ; a superintendent. A'rchitectress, 
a female a. 


Architectonic, -al (àiki.tektQ-nik, -ăl). 
1595. [- L. architectonicus (Vitruvius) — Gr. 
dpxerexrovós; see prec., -40, AL] A. adj. 
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1. Of or pertaining to architecture; service- 
able for construction 1608. 2. Constructive 
1595. 3. Directive, controlling. (So in Gr.) 
1678. 4. esp. in Metaph. Pertaining to the 
systematization of knowledge 1801. 

1. A. skill [of birds] G. WHITE. 4. The a. impulse 
of reason, which seeks to refer all science to one 
principle 1877. Hence A:rchitecto'nically ady, 
in relation to architectonics; with architectural 
fitness, 

B. sb. Architectonic(s: the science a, of 
architecture 1660; b. (Metaph.) of the 
systematic arrangement of knowledge 1838, 

Architectural (àxkite-ktiürál a. 1762. [f, 
ARCHITECTURE + -ALt.] Of, relating to, or 
according to, architecture. Hence Archi- 
te-cturali:st, a professed student of, or 
connoisseur in, architecture. Architectur- 
aliza'tion, adaptation to the purposes of 
architecture. ^ Archite'cturalize v. to 
adapt to architectural purposes or design. 
Archite'cturally adv. 

Architecture (ü-ikitektiür), sb. 1563. [- 
Fr. architecture or L. architectura; see AROHI-, 
TECT,-URE.] 1. The art or science of con- 
structing edifices for human use, specialized 
as Civil, Ecclesiastical, Naval, and Military. 
Occas. regarded merely as a fine art. (See 
quots.) 2. The action or process of building 
(arch.) 1646. 3. concr. Architectural work; 
Structure 1611. 4. A special method or style 
of structure and ornamentation 1703. 5. 
transf. or fig. Construction generally 1590. 

1. Marine A. 1800. A., as distinguished from. 
mere building, is the decoration of construction. 
G. Scorr. 3. ‘the ruins of their a. are the schools 
of modern builders JOHNSON. 4. Many other 
architectures besides Gothic RUSKIN. Hence 
Architecture v. to design as architect. KEATS, 

Architrave  (üakitré'v). 1503. [= Fr, 
architrave — Yt. architrave, f. archi- ARCHI- 
+ trave :-L. trabs, irab- beam.] Arch. Y. 
The lowest division of the entablature, the 
main beam that rests upon the abacus on 
the capital of a column; the epistyle. 2. Col- 
lective name for the parts (lintel, jambs, 
and their mouldings) that surround a doorway 
or window. Also attrib. 1663. 3. Ornamental 
moulding round the exterior of an arch. Also 
attrib. 1849, 

1. Doric pillars overlaid With Golden A, MILT. 
Hence A'rchitraved ppl. a. furnished with an a. 


t Architricline. ME. [-(O)Fr. archi- 
tricline (also OFr. archedeclin) — eccl. L. 
architriclimus — Gr. dpxirplxàwos (John 2:8, 


9), f. dpu- ARCHI- 1 + rpixìàwov dining room 
with three couches.] The ruler of a feast 
-1493. 

Archive (a-akeiv, 
archives - L. archiva, 
magisterial residence, public office, m. 
Pl. of adj. dpxeios governmental, f. dex} 
governmeft. The sp. archifs may be = Fr. 
(XVI) archif; cf. late L. archivum (‘Tertullian).] 
1. A place in which public records or historic 
documents are kept. Now only in pl. 1645. 
2. A historical record or document so pre- 
served. Chiefly in pl. 1638. 3. transf. and fig. 
in both senses 1603. 

1. Lubeck, wher the Archifs of their ancient 
Records is still HOWELL. 2. Some rotten a, 
Tummaged out of some seldom-explored press 
LAMB. 3. So expert was he, a living a. in that 
business CARLYLE. Hence A-rchival a. À:rchiv- 
ist, a keeper of archives. 

Archivolt (a-akivovlt). 1731. [- Fr. archi- 
volte or It. archivolto (whence med.L. archi- 
voltum), f. arco :— L. arcus Arc + volto (gee 
VAULT sb.').] Arch. The under curve of an 
arch, from impost to impost; the band of 
mouldings which ornaments this curve. 

A'rchlet. 1862. [f. ARCH sb. --LET.] A 
little arch. 

Archlute (a-atflid-t). 1727. [- Fr. archi- 
luth, It. archiliuto; see ARCH-, LUTE sb] A 
long and large lute, having its bass strings 
lengthened, and each row doubled either 
with a little octave or a unison. 

Archly (tf li), adv. 1602. [f. ARCH a. + 
7LY'.] In an arch manner (see ARCH a.). 

A. the maiden smiled Loner. 

Archness (àatfoés) 1709. [f. ARCH a. + 
NESS.) The quality of being arch (see 
ARCH a.). 

With a provoking a. in her looks RICHARDSON. 


-kiv). 1003. [= Fr. 
archia — Gr. dpxeta 
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Archology (aiko-ódsi) 1825. [f. Gr. dpxń 
beginning, origin + -LoGy.] a. Doctrine of 
the origin of things. b. Science of govern- 
ment. 

Archon (ü-ikón). 1659. [- Gr. dpxow ruler, 
subst. use of pres. pple. of dpxew to rule.) 1. 
The chief magistrate, or, after the time of 
Solon, one of the nine chief magistrates, of 
Athens; 2. A ruler or president 1735. 3. A 
power subordinate to the Deity, held by 
Gnostics to have made the world 1751. 

2. We might establish a Doge, a lord A., a regent 
BOLINGBROKE. Hence A'rchonship, the office, 
or tenure of office, of an a. ; so A‘rchontate. Ar- 
chorntic a. of or pertaining to an a.; sb. one of the 
Gnostics, who held that the world was created by 
archontes (&pxovres); see ARCHON 3. 


A'rch-pre'ate. 1594. [AmcH- 1.] Chief 
prelate; archbishop. 
A'rch-pre:sbyter. Also archi-. 1502. 


[- late L. archipresbyter — Gr. dpxenpecBirepos 
see ARCHI-, PRESBYTER.) = ARCHPRIEST. 
Hence t A:rchpre'sbytery, full-blown pres- 
byterianism. MILT, 

Archpriest (üutf,prist) 1485, [- OFr. 
archeprestre (mod. archiprêtre) :- late L. archi- 
presbyter (see prec.); later assim. to ARCH-, 
Priest sb.) A chief priest; spec. a kind of 
vicar to the bishop, acting also as dean of the 
cathedral ; later, a rural dean. Hence t Arch- 
prie'sthood, t Archprie'stship, the posi- 
tion or office of an a. 

Arch-sea, Arch-see; see ARCH- 4. 

A'rch-trai'tor. 1539. [ARcH- 2.] 
traitor; spec. Satan, Judas Iscariot. 

Acrch-villain. [ARcH- 2.] Chief villain, 
ringleader of villainy. Meas. for M. v. i. 57. 

Archway (d-at{,we'). 1802. [f. ARCH sb. + 
Way.] 1. An arched passage. 2. An arched 
entrance 1808. 

f A'rchwife. [AROH- 2.] A masterful wife. 
CHAUCER. 

Avrchwise, adv. 1577. (f. ARCH sb. + 
Wise sb.] In the form of an arc, arch, or 
vault. 

-archy ; see -ARCH. 

Arcifinious (üxsifi:nios), a. rare, 1859. [f. 
L. arcifinius (f. arz, arc- defence or arcére to 
ward off + finis boundary) + -ov$.] Having 
& frontier which forms a natural defence. 

Arciform (ü-1sifüxm), a. 1839. (f. L. arcus 
bow + -FonM.] Bent like a bow, bow-shaped, 
as certain nerve-fibres, 

Arcograph (a-ako graf). 1822. [f. as prec. 
+ -ORAPH.] An appliance for drawing an arc 
of a circle without using a central point; a 
cyelograph. 

Arctation (üiktéfon) 1656. (- med.L. 
arclalio, f. arclat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. aretare, 
prop. artare to constrict (ART v.!); see -ION.] 
Med. The action of drawing close together; 
constriction. 

Arctic (a-aktik). [ME. artik — OFr. artique— 
L. ar(c)ticus — Gr. dokrucós, f. dpkros bear, the 
Great Bear, pole-star; from xvi refash. 
after L. arct-; see -10.] A. adj. 1. Of or per- 
taining to the north pole, or north polar 
regions; northern. 2. fig. with reference to 
extremeness or cold 1670. 

1. Arctic pole: the north pole of the heavens or 
earth. Arctic Circle of the earth : the fixed parallel 
of 66° 32° North, which separates the North Tem- 
berate and North Frigid Zones, In the latitude in 
which astronomy was first cultivated, the great 
bear just swept the sea, and did not set, whence 
the boundary circle [= Arctic Circle of the heavens 
(obs.)] obtained its name 1834. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] The north pole 
or north polar regions; the arctic circle. Also 
fig. 1509. 

Arctitude (üktitiud). 1828. [- med.L. 
arctitudo tightness, f. L. ar(c)tus compresse 
Bee -TUDE.] Tightness, straitness; cf. ARCTA- 
TION. 

Arctogeeal (üikto,dsi-Ál, -gi-al), a. 1870. 
If. mod.L. Arctogeea (f. Gr. dpkros Arctic + 
Yaia earth) + -AL.] Of or belonging to the 
Arctogea, or arctic regions of the earth. 

l Arcturus (ürktid*-is) ME. [L. = Gr. 
doxroüpos, f. dpros bear (see ARCTIC) + odpos 
guardian ; so called from its situation at the 
tail of the Great Bear.] The brightest star 
in Bootes; formerly, the whole constellation, 
and occ. the Great Bear itself. 

Canst thou guide A. with his sons Job 38 : 32. 


Chief 
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Arcuate (ü-1kiu,Pt) a. 1626. [- L. arcuatus; 
see next, -ATE'] Curved like a bow, arc- 
shaped, arched. So A'rcual, A'rcuated 
adjs. Hence A‘rcuately adv. 

Arcuation (Arkiv él-fon). 1696.  ([- Fr. 
arcuation or L, arcuatio (Frontinus), f. 
arcuat-, pa. ppl. stem of arcuare to curve, f. 
arcus ARC; see -ION.] 1. A curving into the 
shape of an arch; incurvation. 2. Hort. A 
method of raising ‘trees, by bending down 
twigs and pegging them into the ground to 
take new root. %Obs. 1727. 3. The use of 
the arch in building; arched work 1856. 

Acrcubalist, -ister, = ARBALEST, -ESTER. 

Arcubos, -use, obs. ff. HARQUEBUS. 

-ard, sufix — OF. -ard, -art — Ger. -hart, 
-hard, ‘hardy’. In ME. in words from OFr., 
as bastard, and names of things, as placard ; 
later, an Eng. formative, as in drunkard, etc., 
meaning *one who does to excess, or does 
what is discreditable’. In some words it has 
replaced -ar, -er, as in stander, standard (tree). 
Occ. now written -art, as in braggart. 

|| Ardass. ł Obs. 1701. [- Fr. ardasse — 
Pers. ardan raw silk.] A very flne sort of 
Persian silk. Hence Ardassine, a fabric 
made from it. 

|| A*rdeb. 1861. [Arab. "irdabb, 'ardabb.] An 
Egyptian dry measure (185 litres). 

tll Ardelio, -on. 1621. [- Fr. ardélion or L. 
ardelio.] A busybody —1653. 

Ardency (4-1dénsi). 1549. [f. next; see 
:ENCY.] 1. Burning quality 1634. 2. fig. 
Warmth of feeling or desire; intense eager- 
ness, zeal. 1549. 

2. With a great a. of spirit, he pierced Gods ear 
LATIMER. 

Ardent (üidént), a. [late ME. ardaunt - 
OFr. ardant (mod. ardent) :- ardent-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. ardére to burn; see -ANT, 
-ENT.] 1. Burning, red-hot; fiery, parching. 
2. Inflammable. Obs. exc. in ardent spirits, 
with reference to their fiery taste. 1471. 
3. Glowing like fire; flaming, fierce 1603. 
4. fig. Glowing with passion or desire; eager, 
zealous ME. 

1. A. feuers HOLLAND. 2. Spirits of wine, or any 
a. spirit BREWSTER. 3. A. eyes POPE. 4. Ardaunt 
in auarice CHAUCER, Ardent, said of a vessel when 
she..comes to the wind quickly SMYTH. Their.. 
ryght ardaunt courage CAXTON. Hence A'rdently 

v. 


t A'rder. 1524. [prob. — ON. arðr plough, 
=L. aratrum.) 1. Ploughing; esp. the 
fallowing -1688. 2. Land ploughed up and 
left fallow —1608. 

Ardour, ardor (üdoi. ME. [- OFr. 
ardour (mod. ardeur) := L. ardor, f. ardére 
burn. The sp. ardor, assim. to L., has been 
in use since XVI.] 1. Fierce or burning heat; 
concr. fire, flame 1645. t 2. poet. An effulgent 
spirit. (Cf. Heb. 1:7.) 1607. 3. fig. Heat of 
passion or desire; warmth of emotion, 
eagerness, enthusiasm. Const. for. (For- 
merly used of evil passions, but now only of 
generous impulses.) ME. 

1. The excessive ardours of the sun C. COTTON. 
2. The wingéd saint..from among Thousand 
Celestial ardors. .up springing light Mitr. P.L. v. 
249. 3. The Ardeur and brennyng of lecherye 
CAXTON, A martial ardor 1769. The bright 
ardours of boyhood 1847. 

Arduous (ü-1diu,os), a. 1538. [f. L. arduus 
steep + -0U8; see -UoUS.] 1. High, steep, diffi- 
cult to climb; also fig. 1713. 2. Hard to 
achieve; difficult, laborious, severe 1538. 3. 
Of the activity: Strenuous, energetic, 
laborious 1753. 

1. To forgive is the most a. pitch human nature 
can arrive at STEELE. 2. An a. battle POPE, task 
1775, enterprise MACAULAY. 3. An a, climber 
TYNDALL, Hence A'rduous-ly adv., -ness. 

A'rdurous, a. rare. (1 for ardorous.] Ar- 
dent. CARY. 

f Are, A re (ü-ré), sb.! 1450. (A + RE sb.'] 
Mus. Name of the note A in Aretino's Ist, 
4th, and 7th hexachords, in which it coincided 
with the second lowest note, sung to the 
syllable re. 

Are to plead Hortensio's passion Tam. Shr. 11. 

|| Are (ar), sb.* 1819. [Fr., — L. area.] The 
unit of superficial measurement in the Fr. 
metric system; & square of which the side 
measures ten metres, equal to 119-6 sq. yards. 


ARENACEOUS 


Are (ü1, ar, 'r, r), v. Pl. pres. Ind. of BE. 
Part of the orig. substantive vb.; cf. AM. 

Area (rii). Pl. areas, occ. area. 1538. 
l- L. area vacant piece of level ground.] 1. A 
level piece of ground not built over or 
occupied ; a clear space within a building, as 
the arena of an amphitheatre, etc. 2. An 
enclosed court, spec. a sunken court, which 
gives access to the basement of dwelling- 
houses; often attrib. 1649. 3. Superficial 
extent. (Formerly also of cubic content.) 
1570. 4. A particular extent of (esp. the 
earth's) surface; a region, tract 1845; Biol. 
à limited part of the surface of any organism. 
1851. 5. fig. Scope, range, extent 1627. t6. 
A bed or border in a garden. (So in L.) 1009. 
7. A bald place on the head. (So in L.) 1706. 

1. A floor or a. of goodly length 1051. The a. or 
platform of the old stage CIBBER. Comfortable 
à. seats 1884. 2. Windows which opened to 
the a. below STEELE. Area-sneak: a thief who 
steals into kitchens through area-gates. 3. The a. 
ofa triangle 1570. 4. The a, over which a language 
is spoken LATHAM. The germinative a. 1880. S 
The whole a, of life 1852. 

t Arear'ch, v. [OE. ar&éan, f. A- pref. 1 + 
r&éan REACH v.'] 1, trans. To reach, get at 
(esp. with a weapon) -1513; fig. to obtain 
-1596; to hand, deliver —1530. 2. intr. To 
reach, extend (to). Also fig. —1541. 

Aread, arede, areed (üri«d), v. arch. (OE. 
arédan, f. A- pref. 1 + rédan; see READ. The 
reg. conjugation is area-d, are-d, are:d.] t1. 
trans. To divine 1600; to make known, utter 
-1042. 2. To guess (arch.) ME. 3. To inter- 
pret, solve (arch.) OE. ** Later senses 
formed on READ. 4. (rans. To counsel 1559. 
Also intr. or absol. 5. To decide, adjudge 
1593. 

2. Rightly he ared the Maid's intent SOUTHEY. 
3. So is thy dream areded W. Morris. 4. I arede 
therfore..all people to be wise 1559, 5. We may 
best areede who is most credible 1593. 

f Area'd, sb. 1590. [f. the vb.] Counsel 
71001. 

f Area:dy, a. ME. [f. READY; see A- pref. 
5.] Prepared; in readiness —-1480. Hence 
t Area'dily adv. t Area'diness. 

Areal (éri,il) a. 1076. [-late L. arealis, 
f. area AREA; see -AL'.] Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, an area. Hence Area'lity, 
condition in respect of area. 

t Area'r, v. [OE. ar&ran, f. A- pref. 1 + 
r@ran REAR v.] 1. To raise, set up —1627; 
also fig. 2. To raise (a person) against —1611. 
3. refl. and intr. -ME. 

A-rea'r, adv. [A prep.’ 5 + Rear sb.) In 
the rear. 

t Area'son. ME. (- OFr. aresoner (mod. 
arraisonner), earlier araisnier:- Rom. *adra- 
lionare; see ARRAIGN v.', REASON v.] By- 
form of ARRAIGN v.; to address words and 
esp. questions to; call to account —1594. 

|| Areca (m'rikü) 1599. [-Pg. areca- 
Malayalam ddekka = Canarese ddike, Tamil 
ddaikay.] Name of the tree and fruit of a 
genus of palms, of which 4. catechu yields a 
nut which the natives roll up in betel-Ieaves 
and chew. 


A-reek, adv. [A prep. 11.] Reeking. 
SWIFT. 
Arefaction (ærlfæ'kfən). ? Obs. 1570. 


[- Fr. aréfaction or med.L, arefactio; see 
next, -FACTION.] The action or process of 
drying; dried condition. 

Arefy (w-rifoi), v. 1 Obs. 1542. [f. L. are- 
facere f. arére to dry; see -FY. Of. liquefy.] 
trans, and intr. To dry up, parch, 

Arena (Grind). Pl. arenas. 1027. [-L. 
arena, prop. harena sand, sandy place.] 1. 
The central part of an amphitheatre, in 
which the combats take place; orig. strewn 
with sand. Also, the whole amphitheatro. 
fig. A battle-field 1814. 2. Any sphere of 
public or energetic action 1798. 3. Med. Sand 
or gravel deposited from the urine 1706. 

1. The thronged a. shakes with shouts for more 
Byron. The a. of controversy 1863. 2. The a. 
of authorship 1857. 

Arenaceo- (wríné-fi,o), comb. f. L. arena- 
ceus (see next); — sandy, as in a.-argillaceous, 
of the nature of sandy clay. 

Arenaceous (ærinē'-fəs), a. 
arenaceus, f. arena + -0U8; 


1646. [f. L. 
See -ACEOUS.] 


ARENARIA 


Having the appearance of sand; sandy; 
largely composed of sand or quartz grains. 
Also fig. 


| Arenaria (seriné*-rid). 1806. [mod.L., 
subst. use of fem. of L. arenarius; see next. 
Of. Fr. arénaire.] The Sandwort; a genus 
of small herbs (N.O. Caryophyllacez) allied 
to chickweed. 

Arena'rious, a. ? Obs. 1758. [f. L. arenar- 
ius, f. arena sand, + -OUS; see -ARIOUS.] 
= ARENACEOUS. —— 

Arenation (eriné'-fon). ? Obs. 1717. [-L. 
arenatio (Vitruvius) plastering (with sand), f. 
arena sand; see -ATION.] Med. Application of 
hot sand to the body as a remedy. 

Are'ndalite. 1868. [f. Arendal in Norway 
+ TE! 2b.) Min. = EPIDOTE. 

Arendator; see ARR-. 

Arenicolite (rerini-koloit). 1804. [f. mod.L. 
arenicola (cf. Fr. arénicole) sand-worm (f. L. 
arena sand + -cola inhabiting) + -ITE} 2a.) 
A worm-hole made orig. in sand, and pre- 
served in a sandstone rock. 

Arenicolous (-ólos) a. 1851. (f. as prec. + 
70U8.] Inhabiting sand. 

Arenilitic (üre:nili:tik), a. 1799. If. L. 
arena sand + -LITE + -10.] Of or pertaining 
to sandstone. 

Arenose (re:rinó"s), a. 1731. [= L. arenosus, 
f. arena sand; see -osE'.] Sandy. var. t A‘re- 
nous. 

Arenos‘0-, comb. f. L. arenosus, Eng. 
arenose. 

Areo-, f. Gr. Apeos of Ares or Mars; esp. 
in Astr. ; as A:reoce'ntric a., having Mars as 
centre. Areo‘graphy, description of the 
physical features of Mars; whence Areo:- 
grapher, Areo'éraphic a. Areo'logy, 
scientific investigation of the substance of 
Mars. 


|| Areola (üri-jlà). Pl. areolæ. 1664, IL., 
dim. of area.) A very small area. 1. A small 
Space marked out on a surface by intersecting 
lines, as the space between the veins of a leat 
or the nervures of an insect’s wing. 2. An 
interstice in the tissue of any organized sub- 
stance 1848. 3. A circular spot ; the coloured 
circle about a nipple, or a vesicle, or pustule 
1706. 4. Biol. a. A slightly depressed spot on 
any surface 1872. b. The cell-nucleus of a 
plant 1802. Hence Are'olar a. consisting of 
areole ; spec. in areolar (or connective) tissue : 
the mixture of fibrous and elastic tissue, 
which underlies the skin. Also, of or pertain- 
ing to a small area, Are'olate, Are-olated 
ppl. adjs. marked by, or consisting of, 
areolm. A:reolation, division into areole. 
Are'olet, a small areola. var. A'reole. 

Areometer, var. of ARJEOMETER. 
Areo'pafist, rare var. of next. 

Areopagite (wri,g-pigoit). ME. [= L. 
areopagites — Gr. dpeonayirns; see ARBO- 
PAGUS, ITE! 1.) A member of the court of 
NOTUM areopagiticus, 

reopafi'tic. 1649. [-late L. icus, 

7 Gr. ; see preo., -Ic.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 

to the Areopagus 

speech imitating the oration of Tsocrates 
addressed to the court of Areopagus. So 

Areopagi-tical a. 

Jl Areopagus (cert,-opigis). 1642, IL.- 
Gr. Apes máyos the hill of Ares.] A hill at 
Athens where the highest judicial court held 
its sittings ; hence, the court itself, and transf. 
any important tribunal. 

Areo'pagy. 1646. If. L. Areopagus + -y*, 
A secret tribunal. : 

Areostyle, -Systyle, areotic; see ARÆ-. 

Arere, obs. var. of AREAR v.; earlier f. 
ARREAR. 

Arest, obs. f. ARREST, and ERST. 

t Aret, are'tt(e, v. ME. [-OFr. areter, 
aretter, f. à + reter :- L. reputare; see RE- 
PUTE. Erron. latinized as arrectare, whence 
the sp. arect, arrect.] 1. trans. To reckon 
—1485; to ascribe fo —1549; to charge upon 
-1602. 2. To indict a person (of) 1041. 13. 

To commit a charge to. (A false use of 
Spenser's.) —1625. 

Aretaics (rrité-iks), sb. pl. [f. Gr. doer} 
virtue + -I0; cf. SPONDAIC.] The science of 
virtue. J. GROTE. 

ll Aréte (arét), 1862. [Fr.:- L. arista ear of 
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corn, fish-bone or spine. Cf. ARRIS.] A sharp 
ascending ridge or edge of a mountain. The 
local name in Fr. Switzerland, now technical 
with climbers. 

Arew(e, obs. f. ARROW, AROW, and ARUE. 

Arfvedsonite, 1837. (f. Arfvedson a chem- 
ist + -ITE 2 b.] Min. A ferruginous variety 
of hornblende, occurring in black crystals; 
soda-hornblende. ; 

Argaile, argal, obs. vars. of ARGOL. 

A'rgal, Ay adv. 1602. Perversion of L. 
ergo ‘therefore’; hence subst. a clumsy piece 
of reasoning. 

He epu not himselfe, A., he. .shortens not 
his owne life Haml. v.i.21. Mr. Buckle's argument 
is as absurd an a. [etc.] 1861. 

|| Argala (ã-ıgălă). Better argee'lah. 1754. 
(Hind. hargila.] The adjutant-bird (Ciconia 
Argala). 

|| Argali (à-1záli. 1779. (Mongol.] 
The wild or rock sheep of Asia. 

|| Argan. 1809. [- Arab. arjdn, in Barbary 
Pron. argdn.] An evergreen tree (N.O. 
Sapotacew), found in Morocco, furnishing an 
oil from its seeds. 

Argand (4-ag@nd). 1790. A lamp invented 
by Aimé Argand (1755-1803) about 1782, 
having a cylindrical wick, which allows air to 
pass to both inner and outer surfaces of the 
flame; also, a ring-shaped gas-burner made 
on the same principle. 

I| Argema (ü-gimà). 10601. [L., = Gr. 
dpyeuov, -os, f. dpyós white; cf. ALBUGO.) Med. 
A small white ulcer or speck on the margin 
of the cornea. var. Argemon. 

Argent (ü-1dsént). 1500. [—(O)Fr. argent 
-L. silver.] A. sb. 1. The metal 
Bilver (arch. or poet.) 1530. t 2. Silver coin ; 
hence gen. cash —1742. 3. Her. The silver of 
a coat of arms; the white colour in armorial 
bearings 1562. 

1. Spume of a. (L. argenti spuma): litharge of 
Silver. 3. Called Siluer, and blased by the name 
of A. 1562. 

B. adj. Of, or resembling, silver; 
white 1590; esp. in Her. 1591. 

The a. moon H. COLERIDGE. The a. Eagle that 
he bare HARINGTON. Hence Arge-ntal a. of 
silver; as in Argental Mercury, the Amalgam of 
Dana. Arge'nteous a. silvery. Argenti-ferous 
a. yielding silver. Argentific a. producing silver. 
Argentify v. to turn into silver. 

Argentan (@adgénten). 1857. [- Fr. 
argentan — L. argentum.) An alloy of nickel, 
copper, and zinc; German silver, 

Argentate (à-idsénte t), sb. 1880, If. L. 
argentum + -ATE*.] Chem. A combination of 
a base with argentic oxide, as in 4. of Am- 
monia, tulminating silver. 

Argentate, a. 1880. [7 L. argentatus, f. 
argentum silver; see -ATE'; cf. Fr. argenté.) 
Silvery, or shining white with a tinge of grey. 

Argentic (axdse-ntik), a. 1868. If. L. ar- 
gentum + -10.]) Chem. Containing silver in 
chemical composition; as 4. Chloride, AgCl, 


ete, 

[- (O)Fr. 
argentin, -ine, f. argent silver + -in -INE!.] 
A. adj. Ot, made of, or containing silver. 2. 
Silvery 1578. 

1. An antick deaurate with letters a, 1537. 2. 
Celestial Dian, goddess a. Per, v. i. 251. 

B. sb. 1. A material simulating silver: a. 
Electro-plate. b. The silvery lamelle on the 
seales of fish, used in making artificial pearls 
1839. 2. Zool. A genus of small fishes, of the 
family Salmonide, with silvery scales; see 
1b. Also used of the Scopelus pennanti, now 
called the Pearlside. 1769. + 3, Herb. Argen- 
tine Thistle, the Cotton Thistle (Onopordium 
acanthium) 1578. 4, Min. Slate-spar 1794, 

Argentite (a. dsénteit). 1837. [f. L, argen- 

im +-ITE' 2b.] Min. Silver-glance or 
argyrose, a native sulphide found traversing 
pc Pes 

e"nto-, comb. f. L. argentum (see 
= ‘Having silver as a. constituent’. 

Argento-meter. 1879. [See prec., -METER.] 


An instrument for measuring the strength of 
silver solutions. 


Zool. 


silvery 


9); 


), a. 1869. [f. L. ar- 
gentum + -ous.] Chem. Containing silver in 


tained in the compounds called argentic), as 
A. Chloride, Ag,Cl; A. Oxide, Ag,O. 


ARGUE 


Argentry (üadséntri) 1622, [= (O)Fr. 
argenlerié; see ARGENT, -ERY, -RY.) Silver 
plate. Obs. exc. fig. 

Pawning his own a. and jewels HOWELL. 

f A:rgent-vi've. 1453. [— Fr, argent vi 
obs, var. of (O)Fr. vif-argent (xm); cf, L, ar- 
gentum vivum (Vii 8).] Quicksilver —1662, 
Argh, a. (OE. arg, cary = OFris, erg, 
OHG., G. arg, ON. argr, :- Gme. *argag,} 
1. Cowardly, fearful. (Still in north, dial.) 
OE. 2. Inert, lazy, reluctant. (Still in north. 
dial.) OE. 


Argh(e, v. (OE. argian, eargian, t. prec] 
To be timid; to hesitate from fearfulness, 
(Still in Se.) 


Argil (à1dsil). 1530. [- OFr. argille, mod, 
argile:—L. argilla = Gr. 4pyMos clay.] Clay, 
esp. potter’s clay. Proposed at one time 
as à name for alumina. 


Arfilla'ceo-, comb. f. next. 


Arfillaceous (iidsi a. 1781. [f L. 
argillaceus (f. argilla c ay) + -0U8; see 
"ACEOUS.] Of the nature of clay; largely 


composed of clay ; claye: 

Argilli-ferous, a. 1800. (f. L. argilla clay + 
-FEROUS.] Yielding clay. 

Argillite (iadsiloit). 1705. (f. as prec, * 
"ITE! 2b.) Min. Argillaceous schist, clay 
slate. Hence Argillittic a. 

Argillo- (asdsi-lo), comb. f. ARGILLOUS, as 
in a.-calcareous a. calcareous with an ad- 
mixture of clay ; -calcite, a clayey lime. 

Argillous (a1d5i-los), a. rare. ME. [~ OFr. 
argillus (mod. argileux) L. argillosus; see 
70US.] Clayey. var. t A:rgillo'se. 

f Argin(e. rare. 1589. [—- It. argine em- 
bankment.] An embankment or rampart in 
front of a fort. 

A'rgle, v. Still dial. ; also in argle-bargle, 
argol-bargol. 1589. [prob. alt. of. ARGUE, 
with -le as in haggle.) 1. To dispute about. 
2. intr. To bandy words, wrangle 1823. 

Argol' (vagól). ME. (ME. argoile (Chaucer) 
~AFr. argoile, of unkn. origin.] The tartar 
deposited from wines, and adhering to the 
sides of the casks as a crust ; crude bitartrate 
of potassium, which, when purified, becomes 
cream of tartar. 

l| Argol’, -al (A-gol) 1850. [Mongol.] 
Dried cow-dung used as fuel in Tartary. 

Argon (gon). 1894. [- Gr. dpyóv, n. of 
dpyds idle, inert, for depyós, f, d- A- pref. 14 
+ ¢pyov work.) Chem. An inert gas occurring 
in very small quantities in the air. 

Argonaut (Gagonét). 1596. [-L. argon- 

7 Gr. dpyovatrns sailor (vovrs) in the 
Ship Argo.] 1. One of the legendary heroes 
who sailed with Jason in the Argo in quest 
of the Golden Fleece. 2. Name of a genus 
of cephalopod molluscs of the octopod type, 
esp. of the * paper nautilus’, formerly believed 
to sail on the surface of the sea 1835. Hence 
Argonau'tic a. of or pertaining to the 
Argonauts; sb. an Argonaut; a poem con- 
cerning the Argonauts. 

t Argosi-ne. rare. 1559. [In the two forms 
Argosie, Argosine, prob. — It. Raguseo, Ragu- 
sino Ragusan ; for Arg- see next.]? A Ragusan 
—1645. 

Argosy (&ugósi). 1577. [Earliest forms 
TaQusye, argose, -ea, arguze — It. ragusea, tem. 
&dj. used subst. (sc. nave or caracca) ship or 
carrack of Ragusa.] Hist. and Poet. 
merchant-vessel of the largest size and 
burden; esp. those of Ragusa and Venice. 
Also fransf. and fig. 

Argosies with portly saile Like Signiors and rich 
Burgers on the flood Merch, V. 1. i. 9. 

T A'rfot. Also argo. ME. [- OFr. argot 
(mod. ergot) cock’s spur; see ERGOT $b.) 8. 
The spur of a cock; the analogous part on the 
feet of other animals. b. A spur left in 
Pruning a tree —1708. , 

|| Argot (argo). 1860. [Fr., of unkn. origin.] 
The jargon, slang, or peculiar phraseology of 
a class, orig. that of thieves and rogues. 
Hence Argottic a. 

Argue (àgiu), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. arguer :- 
L. arguari prattle, prate, frequent. of 
arguere make clear, prove, assert, accuse. 

t L. argulari is the formal origin of 
the French and English words, the sense- 
development of these is that of L. arguere.) 
I. tl. To convict. Const. of. -1660. t2. 
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trans. To accuse, call in question. Const..of. 
—1692. 3. To prove or evince; to indicate 
1494. 

1. Which of you shal a. me of sinne John 8:46. 
2. Nor would we a. the definitive sentence of God 
Si T. BROWNE. 3. Not to know mee argues your 
selves unknown MILT. P.L. iv. 831. So bad a 
death, argues a monstrous life 2 Hen. VI, 111. iii. 


30. 

II. 1. intr. To bring forward reasons in sup- 
port of or against a proposition; to discuss; 
to reason ; hence, to raise objections, dispute. 
Const. with, against an opponent; for, against 
a proposition; t of, about a matter. ME. 2. 
trans. To discuss the pros and cons of ; to ex- 
amine controversially 1494. 3. To maintain, 
by adducing reasons, that [etc.] 1548. 4. To 
use as an argument (arch.) 1620. 

1. His philosophy and faculty of arguing GLAN- 
VILL. More ready to a. than to obey BACON. Of 
good and evil much they argu'd then MILT. P.L. 
11. 562, 2. The sayd causes warre well and suffici- 
ently argued 1494. 

Phrases. To a. away, off, etc.: to get rid of by 
argument 1713. T' a. into or out of: to persuade 
by argument into, or out of, a course of action, 
etc. Hence A'rguable a. capable of being argued. 
Aynar, Acrguing vbl. sb. t accusation; argu- 
ment, 

Argufy (d-agiufoi), v. collog. 1751. [Illiter- 
ate f. ARGUE. Cf. speechify.] 1. intr. To prove 
something; hence, to signify. 2. To dispute, 
wrangle 1800. 3. frans. To worry with argu- 
mentation 1771. 

t Argu'itively, adv. rare. 1665, (repr. 
med.L. arguitivus (-ive, XIV), f. arguit- pa. 
ppl. stem of L. arguere ARGUE; see -IVE, 
-LY*.] In a way that proceeds by argument. 

Argument (àugivmént) ME. ([-(O)Fr. 
argument — L. argumentum (also used); see 
ARGUE,-MENT.] 1. Proof, token. (Passing 
from clear proof to proof presumptive; cf. 
ARGUE 3.)(arch.) 2. Asir. and Math. The 
angle, arc, etc., on which the calculation of 
another quantity depends ME. 3. A state- 
ment or fact advanced to influence the mind, 
or to support a proposition; spec. in Logic, 
the middle term of a syllogism. Also fig. 
Const. tto, for, and later against. ME. (In 
certain phrases borrowed from the schools 
the L. form argumentum is used, esp. in argu- 
mentum ad hominem.) 4. A connected series 
of statements intended to establish (or 
subvert) a position; a process of reasoning; 
argumentation ME. 5. Statement of the 
pros and cons of a proposition; discussion ; 
debate 1494; t+ transf. subject of contention 
-16014. 6. Theme, subject (arch.) 1570. 7. The 
summary of the subject-matter of a book; 
Jig. the contents 1535. 

1. It is. .no great a. of her folly Much Ado II. iii. 
242, 3. To pleade my cause before him, and to 
fyll my mouth with argumentes Job 23:3. The 
arguments for and against..trial by jury Cox. 
4. The successive steps of the a. 1877. 5. In a. 
with men a woman ever Goes by the worse MILT. 
Sams. 903. Sheath'd their swords for lack of a. 
Hen. V, m. i, 21, 6. It would be a. for a weeke 
1 Hen. IV, Ir. ii. 100. He grew the A. of all 
Tongues CLARENDON. 7. If I would. .try the a. 
of hearts, by borrowing Timon Il. ii. 187. Hence 
+Argumental a. argumentative. 1 A'rgu- 
menti:ze, to conduct an a. 

t A'r&ument, v. ME. [f. the sb. or -(O)Fr. 
argumenter — L. argumentari; see prec.) 1. 
inir. To argue —1037; to furnish proof that 
1558. 2, trans. To make the subject of argu- 
ment 1746, Hence t Argume‘ntable a. that 
may be argued; argumentative. A:rgu- 
menta‘tor, a reasoner. 

Argumentation (à:giuménté*fon) 1491. 
[7 (O)Fr. argumentation — L. argumentatio, f. 
argumentari; see prec., -ATION.] 1. The 
action of inferring a conclusion from pro- 
positions premised ; methodical employment 
or presentation of arguments; formal 
reasoning. 2. Interchange of argument, 
debate 1538. 3. = ARGUMENT 4. 1548. 

1. The eloquence and a. of the bar Scorr. 2. But 
What a. can a man hold with him CLARENDON. 
3. What a misfashioned a. is this 1548. 

Argumentative (&1giume-ntátiv), a. 1642. 
[- OFr. argumentatif, -ive or late L. argu- 
mentativus (Donatus), f. argumentari; see 
prec., -ATIVE.] f 1. Of the nature of an argu- 
ment (for); of weight as evidence (of) 1691. 
2. Controversial, logical 1647. 3. Addicted 
to argumentation ; capable of arguing 1667. 
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3. A strong, capacious, a. mind GIBBON. Hence 
Argume‘ntative-ly adv., -ness. 

|| Argumentum ; see ARGUMENT. 

Argus (&agós. ME.  [L.— Gr. Apyos.] 
1. À mythological person fabled to have had 
& hundred eyes. Hence, a very vigilant 
watcher. (After the death of Argus, his eyes 
were transferred by Hera to the tail of the 
peacock.) 2. A genus of pheasants, natives 
of Asia, esp. A. giganteus, which is as large as 
& turkey 1768. 3. A butterfly of the genus 
Polyommatus 1827. 

1. Fayre pecocks. .full of A. eyes SPENSER. 

Comb.: a.-eyed a., watchful or sharp-sighted ; 
-shell, a species of porcelain-shell; -snake, one 
marked by rows of round ocellated red spots. 

t Arguta'tion. 1641. [f. argutat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of argutari; see ARGUE, -ION.] Cavilling, 
cavil 1081. 

Argute (aigiz-t) a. ME. [-L. argutus, 
pa. pple. of arguere make clear; see ARGUE.) 
T1. Of taste: Sharp. 2. Shrill 1719. 3. Of 
persons, etc.: Quick, keen, subtle, shrewd, 
esp. in small matters 1577. Hence Argu'te-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Argyll (augoil. 1822. [f. proper name.] 
A vessel of metal, like a small coffee-pot, for 
serving up gravy hot. 

Argyr-, argyro- (ü-idgir-, -ro), repr. Gr. 
dpyvpo- comb. f. dpyvpos silver. 

Argyra‘nthemous, Argyra'nthous [Gr. dv6os, 
eal Syd (1. having A bid M rid 

Ta's| . argyraspides, Gr. s], 
in hi the silver shielded; a corps of the Macedonian 


‘rose, Min. = ARGENTITE. Argyroce'p! 
having a shining white head. 
[@r. xépar-], Min. = CERAR- 


Arh-; see ARRH-. 

|| Aria (ü-rijà). 1742. [It.; see AIR.] Mus. 
An air, melody, or tune ; esp. a more elaborate 
&ccompanied melody sung by a single voice 
in the older operas, etc., as dist. from simple 
airs or songs. 

Arian, -ize. Ethnol. See ARYAN. 

Arian (é&riàn), a. 1532. [—eccl. L. Arianus, 
f. Arius, Arius — Gr. "Apos, "Apeios.] Of, per- 
taining to, or holding the doctrine of, Arius, 
& presbyter of Alexandria in the 4th c., who 
denied that Christ was consubstantial with 
God 1642. As sb. One holding this doctrine. 

Our first Teutonic version of the Scriptures was 
by an A. missionary, Ulfilas STANLEY. Hence 
A'rianism, the A. doctrine or heresy, A'riani:ze 
v. to follow the doctrine of Arius; to convert to 
Arianism. A'riani:zer. 

-arian (é&riün) suffix, f. L. -arius + -AN, 
first appearing in the 16th c., as in names of 
sects (Disciplinarian) and holders of religious 
tenets (Trinitarian); hence gen. (humani- 
tarian). 

Aricine (e-risein). 1847. [f. Arica in Peru 
+ -INE*.] Chem. An alkaloi 

Arid (m-rid) a. 1652. [- Fr. aride or L. 
aridus, f. arére be dry or parched; see 
-IDi.] 1. Dry, parched, withered. Hence, 
barren, bare 1656. 2. fig. Uninteresting, 
jejune 1827. Hence A:ridly adv., -ness. 

1. A. sands BAKER. 2. A. studies 1846. 

Aridity (üri-diti). 1599. [— Fr. aridité or L. 
ariditas; see prec., -ITY.] 1. Arid state or 
quality, parched condition, dryness, barren- 
ness : spec. (Med.) of the body. 2. fig. Lack of 
interest; in the theological sense, want of 
unction or tenderness 1692. 

2. The excessive a. of scholasticism LECKY. 

+ Ariel’. ME. A word from the Vulgate 
(after ‘ApujA of the LXX, etc.) rendered 
‘altar’. 

(Generally in O.T. the word occurs as a man's 
name; also an appellation of Jerusalem = ‘lion of 
God’; in Milton as the name of an angel, in Shaks. 
of ‘an Ayrie spirit’; in Astron. of a satellite of 
Uranus.) 

Ariel’ (6*-ri,él). 1832. [Arab. 'aryal (var. 
of ayyil stag), applied in Syria to the gazelle.] 
A species of thegazelle found in Western Asia. 
and Africa. 

l| Aries (6-Ti,iz). ME. [L., = ram.] The 
ram; a zodiacal sign, which the sun enters 
on the 21st of March. 

Arietation (æ:ri-, 6°:ri,été'-fon). arch. 1625. 
[-L. arietatio, f. arietat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
arietare to butt like a ram, f. aries, ariet- 
ram; see -ION.] 1. The action of butting like 
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a ram; hence, the striking with a battering- 
ram, etc. 2. transf. and fig. Battering, clash- 
ing, concussion 1025. 

|| Arietta (ari,e-ttà). 1742. [It.; dim, of 
[ D Mus. A short air. var. || Arie'tte. 

+] 

Aright (ürei-t), adv. [OE. on rikt, ariht; see 
A prep.’ 9, RIGHT sb.!] 1. In aright manner; 
justly, correctly. 12. Straightway. (Cf. 
RueHTs.) —1400. 3. Right; Exactly (arch.) 
ME. f Straight -1611. 4. On the right (hand) 
(arch. rare) 1795. 

1. A generacion that set not their herte a. Ps. 
77:8. 4. A., aleft, The. .foemen scatter SOUTHEY. 
Hence fAri'ght v. to make right. Ari'ghtly, 
TAri'ghts advs. 

Aril (mil. 1794. [- mod.L. arillus (Fr. 
arille, It. arillo, Sp., Pg. arilo), of unkn. 
origin; med.L. arilli = dried grape-stones.) 
Bot. (See quot.) 

The. .arillus is an accessory seed-covering, more 
or less incomplete, formed between the time of 
fertilization and the ripening of the seed, by a 
growth from the apex of the funiculus, at or jut 
below the hilum GRAY. Hence A‘rillary a. of or 
pertaining to the a. A*rillate, A-rillated, A-rilled 

pl. adjs. shed or covered with ana, Ari'lli- 
form a. A'rillode, a false a., originating at or 
near the micropyle. 

t A'riolate, v. rare. 1652. [- ariolat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. ariolari, prop. hariolari 
foretell, f. hariolus sooth-sayer; cf. OFr. 
hariole, harioler.] To divine, foretell from 
omens. Hence f Ariola'ter, -or; vars. 
f A'riole, t A'rioler, t A:riolist. t Ario- 
lation. 

Ariose (a:ri0"-s), a. 1742. [~ It. arioso; 
see next.) Mus. Melodious; song-like. 

|| Arioso (ari,o"so), a, 1742. [It.; = airy, f. 
aria.) Mus. Ariose, melodious. Used of in- 
strumental music, it describes a sustained 
vocal style; of vocal music, an air of the 
character both of air and recitative, which 
requires rather to be said than sung. Hence 
used advb, as æ direction, and subsi. as 
piece of such music. 

A-ri'ot, adv. 1851. [A prep. 11.] In riot. 

-arious, comp. suffix, forming adjs., f. L. 
-arius, -a, -um ‘connected with’ + -ous (as if 
= L. -ariosus). The reg. Eng. repr. of -arius 
is -ARY t, 

A-ri-pple, adv. 1855. [A prep.’ 11.) In a 
ripple. 

Arise (aroi-z), v. Pa. t. arose; Pa. pple. 
arisen. [OE. drisan (Northumb. arrisa) = 
OS. drisan, OHG. ur-, ar-, irrisan, Goth. us-, 
urreisan; see A- pref. 1, RISE v. Almost 
replaced by rise in all senses exc. those in 
IU.) I. 1. To get up from sitting or kneeling, 
to stand up (arch.); t hence transf. and fig. : 
To adjourn (as a court), to stand on end (as 
hair) 1049. 2. To get up t from a fall —1007 ; 
from sleep or rest (arch.) OE. 3. To come 
above the horizon (of the sun, etc.) ; transf. 
of the day, morning. Now arch. and poet. 
OE. 4. To rise from the dead. Now poet. 
OE. 5. To rise from inaction ; esp. in hostility 
or rebellion (against). Now poet. OE. 6. To 
rise in agitation, to boil up. Now poet, OE. 
7. transf. Of sounds: To come up so as to 
be audible ME. 

1. A., let us go hence John 14:31, 2. Awake, 
a., or be for ever fall’n MILT. P.L. 1. 330. A., a.l 
the morning is at hand KEATS. 3. A. faire Sun 
and kill the enuious Moone Rom. d& Jul. 11. ii. 4. 
4. Many bodies of the saints which slept arose 
Matt. 27:52. 5. Aryse o Lorde God, lift vp thine 
honde Ps. 9:12. 6. A wind arose and rush'd upon 
the South TENNYSON. 7. And there arose a great 
cry Acts 23:9. 

II. To go or come higher. 1. To go or come 
up, ascend on high, mount. Now poet. OE. 
t2. To rise with its summit or surface; to 
grow higher, to swell up -1664; to rise in 
rank, etc. —1756; in price or amount —1714 ; to 
attain to, reach —1798. 

1. The duste arose with the wynde 1450. 

III. To spring up, come above ground, into 
existence. 1. t To spring forth from its 
source. transf. To take its rise, originate. OE. 
2. To be born, come into the world of action 
OE. 3. Of things: To spring up, be raised, 
built, etc. (poet. or rhet.) OE. 4. To spring, 
originate, or result from, tof ME. 5. gen. 
To come into existence or notice OE. 

2. There arose no prophet more in Israel like vnto 
Moses Deut. 24:10. 4. Some sodaine mischiefe 
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may a. of it SHAKS. Comfort arose from the 
reflection 1793. 5. Questions which arose in the 
Privy Council MACAULAY. Those Thoughts which 
En m the Mind of Man ADDISON. Hence t Arise 
sb. arising. 

l| Arista (üri-sti) Pl. -æ. 1691. [L.] The 
awn or beard of grain or grasses; hence used 
of similar bristle-like processes. Hence 
Ari'state ppl. a. awned, bearded. 

Aristarch (m-ristàik) 1621. [-L. Aris- 
tarchus — Gr. ‘Apiotapxos, a severe Greek 
critic of the Homeric poetry.] A severe critic. 
Hence Arista-rchian a. severely critical. 

t Aristippus. 1627. [Name of a Gr. 
philosopher, luxurious in hís living.] A cant 
name for canary wine. 

Aristo- (misto), comb. f. Gr. dpuros best ; 
as in a.-democratical, having a democratic 
constitution limited by aristocratic elements. 

Aristocracy (wristo-krüsi). 1561. [7 (O)Fr. 
aristocratie — (through med.L. translations of 
Aristotle) Gr. dpwroxparía, f. dpwros best; 
See -CRACY.] Contrasted earlier with mon- 
archy; now with democracy. 1. lit. The 
government of a state by its best citizens. 
Also fig. 2. That form of government in 
which the sovereign power lies with those 
who are most distinguished by birth and 
fortune; oligarchy 1577; a state so governed 
1608. 3. An oligarchy 1611. Hence 4. The 
class to which such a ruling body belongs; 
the nobles; pop. all those who by birth or 
fortune rank distinctly above the rest of 
the community. Also fig. 1651. 5. — aristo- 
craticism 1822, 

1. A truer A., or Government again by the Best 
CARLYLE. 2. The republic of Venice is an a. 1791. 
4. Our a, and gentr: date, on the whole, from the 
days of Henry the Eighth ROGERS. 

Aristocrat (@-risto,kre:t, 4ri-stokreet). 1789. 
[- Fr. aristocrate (a word of the French 
Revolution), not on Gr. analogies but ex- 
tracted f. aristocratie, -ique; see CORAT.] A 
member of an aristocracy ; strictly, one of an 
oligarchy ; hence, one of a patrician order, a 
EU occ. one who favours an aristocratic 

orm of government (opp. to democrat). 

‘Their excellencies, the aristocrats of Venice A, 
Youne@, In came that fierce A., Our pursy woollen- 
draper COLERIDGE. 

Aristocratic (e:risto,kre-tik), a. 1602. i= 
Fr. aristocratique — Gr. dpwrokparwós; see 
ARISTOCRACY, -10.] 1. Of or pertaining to an 
aristocracy ; attached to or favouring aristo- 
cracy. 2. Befitting an aristocrat; grand, 
stylish 1845, 

1. The so-called a. party, the landlords G, Durr, 

- The principal tradesmen..deemed it more 
‘aristocratic’ DISRAELI, Hence A:ristocra‘tical 
4. oligarchical; of or belonging to the higher 
classes; sb. a partisan of aristocracy. A:risto- 
cra-tically adv. A:ristocra‘ticalness, a quality 
or style. A:ristocra'ticism, adhe 


principles or custom. Aristo’ ratism, haught, 


exclusiveness, Aristo'cratize v. to make a.; to 
favour aristocracy, 

I| Aristolochia Ge:istoló"-kià) ME. [= 
med.L. aristologia (also Sp. and It.), Fr. 
aristoloche, XVI aristolochie = L. aristolochia 
= Gr. deoroloya, -ea f. dpuwróloyos well- 
born (from its repute in promoting child- 
birth).] Bot. A genus of shrubs, including 4. 
clematitis, the Common Birthwort. 

Aristo'logy. 1835. [f. Gr. Ópwrov break- 
fast, luncheon + -LoGy.] The art or science 
of dining. Hence Acristolo-gical a. Aris- 
to*logist. 

Aristotelian (Ge:ristotili&n). 1607. If. L. 
Aristolelius, -eus — (— Gr, ‘Apiatorédewos) + 
~AN ; 86e -IAN, -EAN.] adj. Of or pertaining to 
Aristotle, the Greek Philosopher, or to his 
System. sb. One who follows, or is skilled in, 
the philosophy of Aristotle, var. A:risto- 
felean. [f. L. Aristoteleus, Gr. 'Apororé- 
Aeos.]] Hence Aristote'lianism, the system 
or any doctrine of Aristotle. A:ristote-lic, 
t -al a. = ARISTOTELIAN. Aristo-telism = 
Aristotelianism. Aristo'telize v, to lean 
towards or teach the system of Aristotle. 
Aristulate (ari-stitle't), ppl. a. If. mod.L, 
aristula, dim. of arista ARISTA + "ATE.!] Bot. 
Bearing a diminutive awn. 

Arithmancy (e-rip,me:nsi). 1577. [contr. 
f. arithmomancy (see ARITHMO-).] Divination 

by numbers. Hence Arithmarntical a. 

Arithmetic (üri-pmitik) sb. ME. [Earliest 
forms arsmetike, -metrike, arismetrik — OFr. 
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arismetique — Rom. *arismetica for L. arith- 
metica — Gr. dobumu (sc. 7407 art) ‘art of 
counting’, f. dpóuev reckon, f. dpðuós 
number. Assoc. w. L. ars metrica * measuring 
art’ led to forms of the type of ar(i)smetric, 
which were later (xvi) conformed, through 
the stage arithmetric, to the orig. L. and Gr.] 
1. The science of numbers; the art of com- 
putation by figures. 2. Arithmetical know- 
ledge, computation 1607. 3. A treatise on 
computation 1623. 

1. These roguish Arsmetrique gibbets or flesh- 
hookes, and cyphers or round 008 NASHE. 2. But 
now 'tis oddes beyond Arithmetick Cor. 11. i. 245. 

t Arithme'tic(k. 1652. [- Fr. arithmétique.) 
Gdj. — ARITHMETICAL. —1707. sb. An arith- 
metician —1711. 

Arithmetical (eripme-tikal), a. 1543. If. L. 
arithmeticus (— Gr. dpw®ynrixds) + -AL'; see 
ARITHMETIC.] Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with arithmetic; according to the rules of 
arithmetic. As sb. A number in an a. pro- 
gression 1798. Hence Arithmetically adv. 

A. progression, series: one of which the terms 
differ by a constant difference, positive or negative. 
Soa. proportion. — 

Arithmetician (ái i:pmiti-fàn, te:rip-). 1557. 

— Fr. arithméticien, f. L, arithmetica; see 
ARITHMETIC, -ICIAN.] Oneskilled in arithmetic. 

Arithmo-, comb. f. Gr. dpiuós number. 

Arithmo-cracy [Gr. -xparía], rule by a mere 
numerical majority; whence -crartic a.; -gram 
(Gr. ypdupa), a number expressed by the letters of 
à word, name, or phrase; -i raphy [Gr. -ypaóía], 
representation of a number by letters; -Io'gical 
Gr. ~Aoyixds] a., pertaining to the scientific treat- 
ment of numbers; -logy [Gr. -Aéyia], a treatise on 
numbers, or statement bearing on them; -ma:ncy 
[Gr. -uavrea], divination by numbers; arith- 
mancy; -meter [Gr. -uérpov], an instrument for 
working out arithmetical problems. 

-arium, sufix of sbs. = L. -arium ‘thing 
connected with or employed in, place for’, 
orig. neut. of adjs. in -arius. The reg. Eng. 
repr. of -arium is -ary; see -ARY', 

Ark (üik) sb. [OE. wre (eare), corresp. to 
OFris. erke, OHG. arca, archa, ON. ork, ark-, 
Goth. arka := L. arca chest, box, coffer.] 1. 
A chest, coffer, close basket, etc.; esp. in 
north. dial. a bin for meal, etc. OE. 2. spec. 
in Jew. Hist. The wooden cofter containing 
the tables of the law, kept in the Holiest 
Place of the Tabernacle, Also called Ark of 
the Covenant, Ark of Testimony. OE. Also 
fig. 3. The large floating covered vessel in 
which Noah was saved at the Deluge; hence 
Jig. a place of refuge OE. 4, transf. A ship, 
boat, ete. ; spec. in U.S., a large flat-bottomed 
river boat used to transport produce 1475. 
non An enclosure for catching or confining 

ish. 

1. She toke an arke of bulrushes Ez. 2:3. 2. 
Therein an A., and in the A. his Testimony MILT. 
P.L. XM. 251.’ To touch or lay hands on the ark: 
to treat irreverently what is held to be sacred 
(2 Sam. 6: 6). 3. There issure another flood toward, 
and these couples are 
A.Y.L. v. iv. 36. Comb. 
fish-trap (cf. eel-ark) ; 
mollusc. Hence + Ark, v. to shut up in an ark. 

Arkansite. Min. [f. Arkansas, U.S.A., + 
-ITE' 2b.] A variety of BROOKITE, 

Arkite (à-ikoit). 1774. [f. ARK +-IME: 1.) 
adj. Of or pertaining to Noah’s ark. sb. An 
Toe of the ark. 

Tkose (azkó"-s) 1839. Geol, A sandstone 
containing felspar and quartz. 

Arksutite (Ā-Iksutəit). 1868. If. Arksut in 
Greenland + -rre: 2b.) Min. A white, 
vitreous fluoride of lime, soda, and alumina. 

Arle (ail), v. north. 1609. If. next. Cf. Fr. 
arrher (XVI), med.L. arr(h)are affiance.] To 
give earnest-money to or for. 

Arles (lz). north. dial. ME. [app. repr. 
med.L. *arrhula, dim. of L. arr(h)a; see 
ARRHA. Cf. OFr. ere, Dl. erres, arres (mod. 
r L. arr(h)a.) Money given to 
bind a bargain; esp. that given when a ser- 
vant is hired; earnest-money 1540; fig. an 
earnest, a foretaste ME. var. Arles-penny. 

t A'rling. [0E. eorðling ‘agricola’, f. eorðe 
earth.] A bird; the Wheatear —1753. 

Arm (am), sb.! [OE, arm (earm) = OFris. 
arm, erm, OS., OHG. (Du., G.) arm, ON. 
armr, Goth. arms :~ Gme. *armaz (whence 
Finn. armas).) I. The limb. 1. The upper 
limb of the human body, from the shoulder 
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to the hand; the part from the elbow down- 
wards being the fore-arm. 2, fig. Might, 
power, authority OE.; a prop, a stay ME.. 
and generally 1597. 3. The fore limb of an 
animal 1607; in Falconry, the leg of a hawk 
from the thigh to the foot 1575; the flexible 
limbs or other appendages of invertebrate 
animals 1822. 4. A sleeve 1797. 

1. Smot him poru pe riht arum ME. She stript it 
from her Arme Cymb. IL iv. 101. 2.1 haue broken 
the arme of Pharaoh Ezek, 30 Secular arm : the 
authority of a temporal (opp. eccl.) tribunal, 
Sir Lancelot, my right arm n stay) TENNY- 
SON. I saw the new moon, late yestreen, Wi’ the 
auld moon in her a. Sir Patrick S. pens. 4. The 
right a. lined with fur H. WALPOLE. 

Il. Things resembling arms, 1. A narrower 
portion of anything projecting from the main 
body, as an arm of the sea, of a machine, ete, 
OE. 2. One of the branches into which a 
main trunk divides, as an arm of a tree, a 
river, a nerve, etc. ME. 3. One of two lateral 
(and usu. horizontal) parts, which answer to 
each other, as (Naut.) the parts of an anchor 
which bear the flukes; the parts of the yard 
extending on either side of the mast (see 
YARD-ARM); in machines, the parts of the 
balance; in levers, the part from the fulcrum 
to the point of application of the power or 
weight 1659. 4. One of the two rails of a 
chair, sofa, etc., on which the sitter’s arms 
may rest. See ARM-CHAIR. 1033. 


1. That a. of the sea. now called the Humber 
DE Fog. 

Phrases, a. Arm-in-arm (improp. arm-and- 
arm): said of two persons, when one interlinks his 


arm with the other's; hence fig. in close com- 
munion. To give or offer one's arm (to) : to 
allow or invite a person to walk arm-in-arm with 
One, or lean on one's a, A child or infant in 
arms: one too young to walk. With open arms: 
with eager welcome. b. At arm's 1 end, length: 
as far away from one as the arm can reac ; hence, 
away from familiarity, at a distance ; spec, In Law, 
without fiduciary relations. To work at arm's 
length: awkwardly or disadvantageously. 

"omi -bone, the humerus; -coil, an armlet; 
aunt a., ? with gaunt limbs; t -great a., as 
large round as an a.; + -labour, manual labour; 
piece, armour to protect the a.; -strong, q., 
strong of a. 

Arm, sb.* Usu. in pl. Arms (üxmz). ME. 
[= (O)Fr. armes repr. L. arma n.pl. (no sing.).] 
I. pl. Things used in fighting. 1. Defensive 
covering, etc., for the body; armour, mail. 
Now poet. 2. Instruments of offence used in 
war; weapons ME. ; sing. à particular kind of 
weapon 1861. P 

2. Fire-arms : those for which gunpowder is used. 
Small-arms : those not requiring carriages, opp, to 
artillery. Stand of arms: a complete set for one 
soldier. A well-balanced a. 1877. Man of arms, 
later man-at-arms : one practised in war; a fully 
armed knight, 

II. Elliptical senses. (Only pl. exc. in 4.) 1. 
The exercise of arms; fighting, war, etc. ME. 
2. The practice or profession of arms 1450. 3. 
Deeds or feats of arms. Now poet. ME. 4. 
sing. and pl. Each kind of troops of which an 
army is composed; the infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, and engineers; orig. the two first 
1798. ` 

1. Success in arms 1780. To appeal to arms; see 
APPEAL v. 2. Since first I follow'd Armes SHAKS. 
3. Arms and the man I sing DRYDEN, A passage, 
assault, of (or at) arms; see PASSAGE, ASSAULT. 4 
About 12,000 of all arms GLEIG. 

III. Transf. and fig. senses. (Usu. pl.) 1. in 
Law. Anything that a man, in his anger, 
takes into his hand to cast at, or strike 
another 1641. 2. Instruments of defence or 
attack possessed by animals; the ARMATURE 
or ARMOUR of plants 1711. 3. fig. (from 2) of 
things immaterial ME. 

3. The intellectual arms of Reason Sm T. 
BROWNE. 5 

IV. Heraldic Arms. Heraldic insignia or 
devices, borne originally on the shields of 
knights or barons to distinguish them (hence 
called ARMORIAL bearings), which later be- 
came hereditary. Also the ensigns of coun- 
tries, corporations, ete. ME. collect. as sing- 
1590. 


The lawful holder of Arms has in them a ids 
estate in fee 1864. In arms with: quartered gus 
To bear arms: to show armorial bearings. Also 
grant or assign arms. Coat of Arms: sce ARMOUR 
ab. College of Arms: the Heralds’ College, where 
armorial bearings are granted. King at Arms: & 
chief herald. 
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Phrases: To arms! take to your arms, be ready 
to fight. In arms: armed, ready to fight; also 
fig. To take up arms: to arm oneself, rise in 
hostility ; also fig. To bear arms: to serve as a 
soldier. To turn one’s arms against: to make 
war upon. To lay down arms: to surrender. 
Under arms: in battle array; so, to lie upon 
their arms. Stand to your arms! i.e. in order 
of battle with arms presented. 

Arm (ām), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. armer :— L. 
armare, t. arma; see prec.] 1. lit. To furnish 
with arms, esp. (in early use) with armour; 
now, with weapons. 2. Hence, transf. and 
fig.: To arm a. with tools or appliances; b. 
with qualities, offensive or defensive ME; 
c. (an animal) with natural organs of offence 
or defence 1607; d. (a thing) with necessary 
appendages, etc. 1534; e. to prepare (for 
action, ete.) 1590. 3. intr. for refl. To arm 
oneself ME. 4. trans. To plate (with), or 
furnish with a protective covering ME. 5.'To 
furnish (a magnet) with an armature 1664. 

1. To a. a man of war 1716, the population GLEIG, 
the heels of fighting cocks STRUTT. 2. b. Arme me, 
Audacitie, from head to foote Cymb. I. vi. 19. 
d. First you must a. your hook WALTON. e. Arme 
your selfe ‘To fit your fancies to your Fathers Will 
Mids, N. 1. i. 117. 3. Arme, arme, and out Macb. 


V. v. 46. 

Arm (dam), v.! 1538. [f. ARM sb.']. f1. To 
put one's arms or arm round (rare) 1611. 
2. To give one's arm to 1612. +3. intr. To 
project like an arm 1538. 

|| Armada (axmé!'-dà). 1533. (-ado). [Early 
forms also armado (see -ADO0), -ade, -ata — Sp. 
armada :— Rom. armata army; see -ADE.) 1. 
A fleet of ships of war. 2. spec. The ‘Invinc- 
ible Armada' sent by Philip II of Spain 
against England 1588. 3. An armament 
1728. 

3. Nor was the naval unworthy of the land a. 
Lyrron, Hence Armadi‘lla, a small fleet of 
ships of war; a small war-vessel. 

Armadillo (à1máüdi-lo). 1577. (- Sp. arma- 
dillo, dim. of armado armed mani- L. 
armatus, pa. pple. of armare ARM v.] 1. 
Name of several species of burrowing animals 
(order Edentata), peculiar to South America; 
encased in bony armour, within which they 
roll themselves into a ball when attacked. 
2. transf. A genus of small terrestrial Crust- 
&cea (order Isopoda), having the power of 
rolling themselves into a ball 1847. 

Armageddon (üxmüge:dón). 1811. [Rev. 
16:16 (A.V.); the R.V. has Harmagedon.] 
The site of the last decisive battle on th 
Day of Judgement; hence, a final contest on 
a grand scale. 

Armament (üamámént) 16099. [= L. 
armamentum, in cl. L. only pl., f. armare; see 
ARM v.t, -MENT; cf. (O)Fr. armement.] 1. A 
force (esp. naval) equipped for war. Also fig. 
2. Munitions of war; spec. the great guns on. 
board a man-of-war 1721. 3. Equipment for 
resistance or action of any kind 1870. 4. The 
process of equipping for war 1813. 

1. That boundless A. of Mechanisers and Unbe- 
lievers threatening to strip us bare CARLYLE. 4. 
With the a. of the navy, Hawkins had not much 
to do 1868. 

tArmamerntary. rare. 1731. [7 L. arma- 
menlarium armoury; see prec., -ARY'] An 
armoury, an arsenal; transf. (in L. form) a 
case of (surgical) apparatus. 

Armature (ü-amütiüi). 1542. [- Fr. arma- 
ture — L. armatura, f. armat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
armare; see ARM v.!, -URE.] 1. Arms, armour 
(esp. defensive) 1669. b. fig. esp. in Theol. 
lang. 1542. +2. Armed troops. (So in L.) 
~1765. 3. The art of protecting with armour, 
ete. 1611. 4. transf. Protective covering of 
animals or plants; occ., apparatus of attack 
1662. 5. a. Magnetism. A piece of soft iron 
or steel placed in contact with the poles of a 
magnet, which preserves and increases the 
magnetic power 1752. fb. The coating of 
tinfoil on a Leyden jar. 6. Iron framing used 
to consolidate a building 1840. 7. Electr. That 
part of a dynamo or electric motor carrying 
the conductors, consisting usually of a num- 
ber of separate coils of wire on a laminated 
core of soft iron. Also attrib. and Comb. 1884. 

1. fig. Not the armour of Achilles, but the A. of 
St. Paul SIR T. BROWNE. 

Awm-chai-r. Also armed-chair. 1633. 
Uf. ARM sb. q.v.) A chair with arms. 
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Armed (iimd, à-xméd), ppl. a. ME. (f. 
ARM v.! + -ED'.] 1. Lit. Furnished with arms 
or armour. 2. transf. and fig. Furnished (see 
ARM v.' 2, 5) 1585. 3. Her. Having the claws 
or talons of a different tincture from that of 
the adjoining parts; also, represented with 
claws, teeth, etc. 1572. 

1. Armed demonstration, neutrality, when the 
power making the demonstration or remaining 
neutral is fully equipped for war. Armed to the 
teeth (intensive phr.) COBDEN. 

Armed, ppl. a.* 1625. [f. ARM sb.! + -ED*.] 
Having, or fitted with, arms. 

Armenian (ammi-niün). 1598. |f. L. Ar- 
menia, Gr. 'Apueva, f. OPers. Armind (the 
Armenian name is Hayasdan or Hayq); see 
~AN, -IAN.] adj. Of or pertaining to Armenia or 
the Armenians 1727. sb. A native of Armenia; 
an adherent of the Armenian Church 1598. 

1. Armenian bole: a pale red earth from Armenia, 
Armenian stone: a blue carbonate of copper, 
formerly used as an aperient, etc. var. t Arme 
niac a.; whence, by corruption, bole ammoniac. 

Armer (ü'amo1). 1611. [f. ARM v.! + -ER'.] 
One who arms. 

Armet (üumét). 1507. [—(O)Fr. armet 
(xiv).| A globular iron helmet, with visor, 
beaver, and gorget, which replaced the 
basinet in 15th c. 

Armful (üumful) 1579. [f. ARM sb.' + 
-FUL.]] As much as both arms, or one, can 
hold ; a heap. 

A‘rm-ho:le, ME. [f. ARM sb.'] 1. An 
armpit (arch.). Also fig. 2. The similar cavity 
in other animals (arch.) 1607. 3. The hole in 
a garment through which the arm is put 
1775. 

Armiger (ü-1mi,dgoz). 1762. [— L. armiger 
bearing arms, f. arma ARM sb.* + -ger, gerere 
to bear; see -GEROUS.] An esquire; orig. one 
who attended a knight to bear his shield, 
etc.; later, one entitled to bear (heraldic) 
arms. Hence Armi'geral a. of squires, 
Armi'gerous a. entitled to bear (heraldic) 
arms. 

Armil (üumil. 1480. (Partly —(O)Fr. 
armille := L. armilla, partly a more recent 
adaptation f. Latin. See next.] 1. = ARMILLA 
1. 2. One of the insignia of royalty, put on 
at the coronation 1485. 3. = ARMILLA 4. 1837. 

|| Armilla (a1mi-lá). 1706. [L., = bracelet, 
hoop, dim. of armus shoulder.] 1. A bracelet; 
now esp.in Archaeol. 2. A coronation garment 
1721. 3. An iron ring, hoop, or brace, in 
which the gudgeons of a wheel move 1706. 
4. An ancient astronomical instrument, con- 
sisting of a circular hoop fixed in the plane 
of the equator (Equinoctial A.), sometimes 
crossed at right angles by another in the 
plane of the meridian (Solstitial A.) 1797. 

Armillary (üamilüri, axmi-lári), a. 1664. 
[7 mod.L. armillaris ; see prec., -ARY*. Cf. Fr. 
armillaire xvi.) Of or pertaining to bracelets 
or hoops. As sb. = ARMILLA 4. 1841. 

Armillary Sphere: a skeleton celestial globe, con- 
sisting merely of metal rings representing the 
equator, ecliptic, tropics, arctic and antarctic 
circles, and colures, revolving on an axis, within a 
wooden horizon. 

t Arming, sb. [OE. earming, f. earm poor 
+ -ING’. Cf. NITHING.] A poor or miserable 
creature —1005. 

Arming (min), vbl. sb. ME. [f. ARM v.' 
+ -ING'.] 1. The action of arming; tconer. 
arms, armour. 2. Any defensive or protective 
covering; spec. on a ship 1466. 3. The equip- 
ment of anything with that which streng- 
thens, or fits for a purpose; coner. the part 
thus furnished ; spec. the tallow at the bottom 
of the sounding-lead; the armature of a 
magnet. Often attrib. 1552. 4. Furnishing 
with heraldic devices 1598. 

4. attrib. in arming-press, a bookbinder's 
machine used in stamping and lettering the covers 
of books. 

Arminian (amminiün) a. 1618. [f. Ar- 
minius, Latinized f. Harmensen.| Of, belong- 
ing to, or following the doctrine of, James 
Arminius or Harmensen, a Dutch Protestant 
theologian, who opposed Calvin, esp. on pre- 
destination. Arminius died in 1609, As sb. 
An adherent of the doctrine of Arminius 
1618. 

The A...is condemn'd for setting up free will 
against free grace Mint. The Arminians believe it 
[predestination] is conditional; the Calvinists, 
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that it is absolute WESLEY. Hence Arminian- 
ism, the A. doctrines, or adherence to them. 
Armi'nianize v. to make A.; to teach Arminian- 
ism; whence Armi'niani:zer, one who teaches 
Arminianism. 

Armipotent (armi-pótént) a. ME. [-L. 
armipotens, -ent-, f. arma arms + potens 
powerful] Mighty in arms: orig. of Mars. 
Hence Armi-potence (rare). 

Armistice (à-amistis). 1707. [- Fr. armis- 
tice or mod.L. armistitium, f. arma arms + 
-stitium stoppage, after solstitium. SOLSTICE.] 
A cessation from arms; a short truce. Also 
fig. 1841. 

A'rmless, a. ME. [f. ARM sb.' 
Without arm or branch. 

A'rmless, a.* 1619. [f ARM sb.* + -LESS.] 
Without weapons, unarmed. 

Armlet (ü-1mlét). 1535. (f. ARM sb." + -LET.] 
1. An ornament, etc., worn round the arm. 
(Cf. bracelet, worn at the wrist.) 2. A small 
arm of the sea or of a river (see ARM sb.! 
TI. 1) 1538. 3. Armour for the arm 1706. 

|| Armoire (ar,mwar). 1571. [Fr., closet, 
cupboard, press.] An AMBRY. 

Armoniac, obs. f. AMMONIAC. 

Armor(e, Armorer, obs. ff. ARMOUR, -ER. 

Armorial (axmó?-riül), a. 1576. [f. ARMORY 
+ -AL!; ef. Fr. armorial (xvi).) Pertaining 
to heraldic arms. As sb. A book containing 
coats of arms 1753. 

| Armorica (armoriká). ME. [-L. Ar- 
moricae (Caesar, the northern provinces of 
Gaul), f. Gaulish are-(= L. pra in front of) + 
mor sea.| Name of the part of Gaul now 
called Bretagne or Brittany. Armorric a. 
of Armorica or its people; absol. its language. 
Armo:rican a. = Armoric; sb. an inhabitant 
of Armorica. 

Armoried (ü-1mórid), ppl. a. 1866. [f. AR- 
MORY + -ED*.] Decked with escutcheons. 

Armorist (ü-1mórist). 1586. [f. ARMORY + 
-I8T.] One skilled in heraldry, or in blazoning 
arms. 

Armory (ü-umóri). 1489. [- OFr. armoierie 
(mod. armoiries pl.), f. armoier to blazon, f. 
arme ARM sb.*; see -Y^] 1. Heraldry. 2. 
Armorial bearings (arch.) 1500. t3. Ensigns 
of war 1523. 

Armour (moz). [ME. armur(e) — (O)Fr. 
armure, earlier  arméure :- L. armatura 
ARMATURE. From XIV assim. to words end- 
ing in -URE.] 1. collect. sing. Defensive cover- 
ing for the body ; mail. t 2. (with a pl.) A suit 
of mail —1751. 3. collect. sing. with pl. The 
whole apparatus of war, offensive and de- 
fensive. (Obs. exc. in Law.) ME. + Often 
= arms in obs. phrases —1577. t4. = ARM sb.* 
TI. 1. -1602. 5. fig. now only from sense 1, 
ME. 6. transf., Naui. tà. = ARMING vbl. sb. 
2. b. The steel or iron sheathing of a ship of 
war. See ARMOUR-PLATE. 1460. 7. A diver's 
watertight suit; (cf. 2.) 1822. 8. Nat. Hist. 
Protective or defensive covering of animals 
or plants; tabstr. protection, etc. 1605. 9, 
Heraldic insignia ME. § For ARMER or AR- 
MOURER 1550, 

1. Arms on A. clashing MILT. P.L. V1. 209. 3. The 
people. . were up in a. against the King HOLIN- 
SHED. 5. Let vs put on the Armoure of lyght 
TINDALE Rom. 13:12. 6. A belt of a.. .to protect, 
broadside guns 1870. 9. Coat armour = ‘coat of 
arms’, orig. a vest of silk, etc., embroidered in 
colours, worn over the armour of a knight, 


distinguish him. Cf. ARM 8b." IV. 
Comb.: a.-bearer, one who carried a warrior's 


+ -LESB.] 


1869. [f. pree.] 


A'rmour-cla:d, ppl. a. 
Clad in, or protected by, armour. Ellipt. as 
sb. A warship protected by a sheathing of 
iron or steel. Cf. ironclad. 

Armourer (4-1moraz). 
murer,(O)Fr. armurier,f.arm(é)ure ARMOUR; in 


ME. [-AFr. ar- 
med.L. armurarius (XIV); see -ER*.] 1. A 
maker of armour; now, a manufaeturer of 
arms. 2. One who equipped men-at-arms in 
their mail. Also fig. Now Hist. ME. 3. An 
official who has charge of the arms of a ship, 
regiment, etc. 1753. Confused with armure 
by CHAUCER. 
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2. The Armourers accomplishing the Knights 
Hen. V, ty. Cho. 12. The A. of my heart Ant. & 
Cl. iv. iv. 7. 

A‘rmour-pla:te. 1864. One of the metal 
Pieces or plates of which armour is com- 
Posed ; esp. one of the plates of iron or steel 
used to cover the sides of warships. Hence 
A‘rmour-pla:ted ppl. a. Axrmour-pla:t- 
ing vbl. sb. (used concr. for *armour-plates"). 

Armoury, -ory (ü-ameri. ME. [- OFr. 
armoi(e)rie ARMORY, with assim. to ARMOUR 
(cf. the early forms armurie, armery) ; see -¥*.] 
1. Armour collectively (arch.). +2. An armed 
force —1532. 3. A place where arms are kept, 
an arsenal. Also fig. 1538. 4. The workshop 
of an armourer; a place where arms are 
manufactured (U.S.) 1841. 5. The craft of the 
armourer 1718. 

1. Celestial Armourie, Shields, Helmes, and 
Speares MILT. P.L. Iv. 553. 3. The’ goodliest 
weapons of his armorie Tit, A. IV. ii, 11. fig. A 
book of Apothegms is an a. of thought SELDON. 

Armozeen (àimozin) 1599. [-Fr. ar- 
moisin, in XVI tafetas armoisy, armezin, — It. 
ermesino -mod. Gr. xepue£( — Arab. kirmizi; 
See CRIMSON, KERMES.] A stout plain silk, 
usu. black, used for clerical gowns, etc. 

A'rmpit. ME. [f. ARM sb.! + PIT sb.) 1. 
The hollow under the arm where it is jointed 
to the trunk. 2. The analogous cavity in 
other animals. Cf. ARM-HOLE. (arch.) 1001. 
1 3. fig. The axil of a plant 1601. 

Armure, -rer, -rie, obs. ff. ARMOUR, etc. 

Army (ami. ME. ([-(O)Fr. armée:- 
Rom, armata (X), subst. use of pa. pple. fem. 
of armare ARM v.' in the senses ‘armed force’, 
‘army’, ‘navy’, ‘fleet’. See -y'] +1. An 
armed expedition by sea or land —1525. 2. 
gen. An armed force (by sea or land); a host. 
Obs. exc. as in land-army, etc. 1400. 3. spec. 
ta. A naval armament, an armada, a fleet 
-1780. b. A land force; a body of men armed 
for war, and organized in divisions and regi- 
ments under officers, and a commander- 
in-chief or general 1557. 4. transf. A vast 
assemblage, a host 1500. fig. (from 3.) A 
marshalled host 1593. 5. (fig. or transf. from 
2, 3, 4.) A body of men organized, or striving 
for the advancement of a cause, as the 
Salvation Army, the Blue Ribbon Army 1543, 

2. He sent a navall armie etc. KNOLLES. 3. a, A 
true Discourse of the Armie [ie. anish 
Armada']..assembled in the hauen of Tisbon 
1588. b. Standing Army: an army of professional 
soldiers kept permanently on foot, not raised on 
each special occasion. The Army: the whole 
military service of a state (first so named c 1647). 
4. A whole a. of waiters 1888, of words COKE. 
Armies of Pestilence Rich. II, 111. iii. 87. 5. The 
noble armye of Martyrs do prayse the 1543, 

Comb. : a.-corps, a main division of an a. in the 
field; -list, an official list of all the commissioned 
officers of the Army; -worm, the larva of the 


cotton-moth, 

Arn(e. Now dial. 1791. [perh. = alrn, 
Qu OE. ælren; see ALDERN.] The alder 

ree, 

Arnatto, var. of ANATTA. 

t A'rnement. ME. (alt. of OFr. arrement 
i= L. atramentum ink, blacking; cf. med.L. 
arna-, arnementum black horse-salve.] Ink, 
or materials for making it —1586. 

Arnica (ü-mikàá). 1753. [mod.L., of unkn. 
origin.) 1. A genus of Composite planta, in- 
cluding 4. montana or Mountain Tobacco, 
Which has medicinal properties. 2. A medi- 
one (esp. a tincture) prepared from the Plant 

2. Stiffish cock-tail, taken in time, Is better for a 
me ers ove Hence A:ralcn Chem 

ni oj " "I 
alkaloid found ina. = 9° Of A SAM AT 

Ar"n't, contr. for are not; cf. AIN'T, AN'T. 

Arnotto, var. of ANATTA. 

Arnut, obs. f. EARTH-NUT. 

A-roa'r, adv. 1461. [A prep. 11. Ina 
roar. 

Aroid (roid). 1830. (f. ARUM + -orp. The 
N.O. Araceæ is also called Aroideg.] Bot. A 
plant allied to the Arum; an arad. Hence 
Aroi'deous a. 

Aroint, aroynt (droi-nt). 1605. [Origin 
unkn.] 1. In Aroint thee! (? verb in the im- 
perative, or interjection): Avaunt! Begone! 
2. Used by Mr. and Mrs. Browning as a vb. : 
To drive away with an execration 1850. 
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1. Aroynt thee, witch Macb. 1. iii, 6. Also Lear 
IH. iv. 129. (The orig. sources of the word.) 2. 
That Humbug, whom thy soul aroints BROWNING. 

Arolla (ărọ-lă). 1881. [Latinized f. Swiss- 
Fr. arolle.) French Swiss name for the Pinus 
cembra. 


Aroma (üró*mà) ME. [- L. aroma — Gr. 
4poua, -uar- spice; earlier aromat (XIII -XVID), 
~ OFr. aromat (mod. -ale) - L. pl. aromata. 
Pl. aromas, rarely aro"mata.] t1. Spice; 
usu. in pl. 1753. 2. The distinctive fragrance 
of a spice, plant, etc.; gen. an agreeable 
odour 1814. 3. fig. A subtle pervasive quality 
or charm 1851. 

3. The pure Parisian a. TROLLOPE. 

Aromatic (æromæ-tik), a. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
aromatique — late L. aromaticus — Gr. dpwpan- 
Kós; see AROMA, -1c.] 1. Yielding aroma; spicy, 
fragrant, sweet-smelling. 2. Chem. Epithet 
of a group of organic compounds, consisting 
of benzene and its homologues 1869. 3, sb. 1494. 

1. Die of a rose in a. pain POPE, 3. While Ma'am 
the Aromatics blended, To gain the scent which 
she intended Compr. Hence Aromartical a., -ly 


v. 

Aromatization (üró":máteize-fon). 1603. 
[- Fr. aromatisation or med.L. aromatizatio; 
see AROMA, -IZE, -ATION.] The action or pro- 
cess of rendering aromatic ; aromatic flavour- 
ing. 

Aromatize (üró"-mütoiz), v. 1480. [- (O)Fr. 
aromatiser — late L. aromatizare — Gr. dpwpa- 
Tew to spice; see AROMA, -IZE.] To render 
aromatic or fragrant; to flavour or season 
with spice. Also fig. Hence Aro'matizer. 

fA-roo'm, adv, ME. [orig. on rùm, on 
rüme; see A prep., Room.) To or at a 
distance ; aside, off —1530. 

A-roo‘t, adv. [A prep. 11.] On root; hence 
firm. CHAUCER. 

Aroph. 1657. [Said to be a contr. for aroma 
philosophorum.| Name of various Paracelsian 
medicinal preparations, 

Arose (üró"2), pa. t. of ARISE. 

Around (arawnd). ME. [In earliest use 
perh. after OFr. a la reonde ‘in the round '; 
later f. A- pref. 2; cf. Fr. en rond in a circle, 
au rond dc round about (xvl).] A. adv. (Often 
with all.) t1. In circumference; in a round 
—1596. 2. On or along the circuit (of à globu- 
lar body) 1596. 3. gen. On every side ME. 
4. In U. ROUND 1816. 5. In U.S.: = 
ABOUT. All about, at random. b. Some- 
Where near. 1776. B. prep. 1. On or along 
the circuit ME. 2. So as to surround; about 
1816. 3. On all sides of 1667. Also fig. 4. In 
U.S.: At random through, about 1828. 

A. 3. The signs of the time were all a. BUCKLE, 
4. Enough to goa. 1883. 5.She. .must be Pleasant, 
to havea. 1870. B. 1. Nor war nor battle's sound 
was heard the world a. Mir. 2. With his martial 
cloak a. him WOLFE. 4. Born a. three o'clock 1888, 

Arousal (árau-zàl). 1854. (f. next + -A1 2.] 
The action of arousing, or being aroused. 

Arouse (ürauz), v. 1593. [f. A- pref. 11 4- 
ROUSE v., after rise, arise, etc.) 1. To raise or 
stir up from sleep or inactivity. 2. To stir 
into activity (emotions, etc.) 1728. 3, intr. (for 
refl.) To wake up 1822. 
ough P 

. 2. No 
MERIVALE. Hence Arou'se 5 PS e 
Arou'ser. Arou'sing ppl. a. 


KO)Fr. arpent :- Gallo- 
whence med.L. arpentum 
vm).] An obs. Fr. 
a hundred square perches, 


sixths of an acre. Hence || Arpenteu- 
2land-surveyor. A. YOUNG. MER. 


Arquated, obs. var. of ARCUATED. 
n see HARQUEBUS. 
Arquerite (&akwéroit). [f. (1842) Arqueros 


in Chile + TE! 2 b.]. Min. 
Bees in. Anative amalgam 


ARRANGEMENT 


Arquifoux, var. of ALQUIFOU, 

Arr, sb. ME. [- ON. or(r) Scar; cf, Da. ar.] 
A wound, scar. Still north. dial, x 

t Arr, v. ME. [Cf. OE. erre, corre, ierre 
anger, LG. arren v f. arre anger.] To 
anger, vex, worry —1651. 

fArr, v.' 1483. [Echoic.] To snarl as a 
dog —1603. 

| Arracacha (ærăkā'tfă). 1893, [Native 
S.-Amer. Indian name.) Boi. A genus of 
umbelliferous plants, with tuberous roots, 
including 4. esculenta, which is used for 
food. 

Arrach, obs. f. ORacu. 

Arrack (4re*k, m-rák). 
‘araq sweat, juice, esp. in ‘araq al-tamr (fer- 
mented) juice of the date. Aphet. to Rack 
$5.] In Eastern countries any spirituous 
liquor of native manufacture; esp. that 
distilled from the fermented sap of the coco- 
palm, or from rice and sugar, fermented with 
the coco-nut juice, Also attrib, 

Arragonite; see ARA-. 

Arrah (wrü), inf. 1705. [Anglo-Ir.- Ir, 
ara.) An expletive, expressing emotion or 
excitement. 

Arraign (ür'n) v. [ME. arayne = AFr. 
arainer, areiner, OFr. arais-, areisnier - Rom, 
*adrationare, f, ad AR- + ratio account, 
REASON sb.) f 1. trans. To call to account; to. 
interrogate, examine -1 2. esp. To call to 
answer on a criminal charge; to indict, 
Hence gen. To accuse, charge with fault. ME, 
3. To impeach, call in question, find fault 
with (actions, measures, etc.) 1672. Also absol. 

2. Thou art here aceused and arraigned of High 
Treason Wint. T, 11. ii. 14. 3. To a. the abuses of 
public and private life GIBBox, Hence Arral'gn 
8b, arraignment, Arrai'gner. 


1602. [ult. — Arab, 


t Arraign, v. 1528. (~ AFr. arraigner, 
arainer, alt. of aramer = OFr. aramier, 
aramir :- med.L. arramire (Lex Salica) 
guarantee, decide, f. ad Am- + Frank. 


hramjan appoint a place or time.) Law. 
To appeal to, claim, demand; in phr. arraine 
(i.e. arrame) an assize. 
Arrand, obs. f. ERRAND, ARRANT. 
Arraignment (ür&^nmént). 1548. [- OFr. 
araisnement, f. araisnier; sce ARRAIGN U.!, 
MENT.) 1. The act of arraigning, or being 


arraigned; accusation before a tribunal, 
indictment, charge. 2. Hostile criticism 
1595. 


1. The a. of the prisoners 1804, 2. Ana. of their 
proceedings 1722. 

Arrange (üré'inds), v. ME. [- OFr. arang- 
Yer, arengier (mod. arranger), f. a AD- + 
rangier RANGE v.' Rare till mod. times; not 
in BIBLE 1611, SHAKS., MILT., or Por.) 1. To 
draw up in ranks or in line of battle. 2. To. 
put (the parts) into order; to adjust 1802; 
refl. to prepare oneself 1865. 3. Mus. To 
adapt (a composition) for instruments or 
voices for which it was not written 1838. 4. 
To place in some order, dispose 1791; într. 
to fall into place 1805. 5. To settle (claims, 
differences, etc.), to adjust 1837. 6. intr. To 
come to an agreement or understanding 
1796. 7. To plan, or settle details, beforehand 
1786. 8. intr. (simply, or with inf. or subord. 
cl.) To settle details with other persons con- 
cerned 1849, 

1. Arranged in supreme regimenta] order CAR- 
LYLE. 2. A mechanism previously arranged PALEY. 
4. The parts in the two dramas were differently 
arranged FREEMAN, 5. The quarrel. . was arrange 
SEELEY. 6. We cannot [now] a. with our enemy 
BURKE. 7. Every step..was calculated and 
arranged 1837. 8. To a. about my passport 
HAWTHORNE. Hence Arra'nger. 

Arrangement (ré-ndsmént) 1727. [= 
(O)Fr. arrangement ; see prec., -MENT.] 1. The 
action of arranging (see ARRANGE v. 2). 2» 
Arranged condition, order 1743; style oF 
mode of disposition 1785. 3. concr. A struc- 
ture or combination of things for a purpose, 
ete.; hence loosely, like affair, etc. 1800. 
4. Mus. The act of arranging a composition 
(see ARRANGE v. 3); concr. a piece so arranged 
1849. 5. A settlement of mutual relations, 
claims, or matters in dispute 1855; euphem. 
an affair of gallantry 1751. 6. Disposition of 
measures for a particular purpose 1780. . 

- In my new a., I ought to have placed this piece 
[ete.] T. WARTON. 3. That lace a. which you call & 
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cap 1881. 5. An a. that would please everybody 
MACAULAY. 6. The arrangements for the flight 
MACAULAY. 

Arrant (rant), a. ME. [var. of ERRANT, 
which, from its use in arrant thief, etc., be- 
came an intensive, ‘notorious, downright’. 
For the vowel-change cf. arrand = errand, 
eto.] ti. Wandering, itinerant; esp. in 
knight, bailiff arrant, now ERRANT. —1047. 
2. In arrant thief [= robber]: orig. an out- 
lawed robber roving about the country, a 
highwayman; hence, a public, notorious, 
professed robber, a common thief ME. 3. 
Hence, notorious, downright, unmitigated 

E.; transf. of things 1639. 4. Without op- 
probrious force: Thorough, genuine, ‘regu- 
lar’ 1570. t4. Good-for-nothing, rascally 
-1761. 

2. Every servant an a. thief as to victuals and 
drink SWIFT. 3. A. dunce GREENE, knaue SHAKS., 
asse BURTON, cowards DE For, Atheism BENTLEY, 
nonsense RICHARDSON, trifling BUCKLE. 4. With 
the air of an a. old bachelor W. IRVING. 5. So a. 
a critic of the modern Poets as..to damn them 
without a hearing POPE. Hence A'rrantly adv. 
abominably. 

Arras (m-rüs) ME. [-arras in AFr. draps 
d'Arras ‘cloths of Arras’, name of a town in 
Artois.] 1. A rich tapestry fabric, in which 
figures and scenes are woven in colours. 2. A 
hanging screen of this formerly placed round 
the walls of rooms 1598. Also fig. Also attrib. 

1. My suit of A. with the story of the Nativity 
and Passion BACON. 2. I will ensconce mee 
behinde the A. Merry W. mi. iii. 97. attrib. Our 
dim a.-picture of these University years CARLYLE. 
Hence A-rrased ppl. a. covered with a. 

Arrasene (wrüsi-n) 1881. [f. ARRAS.) A 
material of wool and silk, used in embroidery. 

|| Arrastre (üra:stre). 1881. [Sp., f. (ult.) L. 
rastrum harrow.) An apparatus for grinding 
ores by dragging & heavy stone round on à 
circular bed. 

Arras-wise, erron. f. arris-wise; see ARRIS. 

Array (üré'-), v. [ME. aray(e — AFr. araier, 
OFr. areer :- Rom. * put in order, 
f. L. ad AR-* + Gmo. *r@d- prepare; see 
READY.) 1. To set or place in order of 
readiness, esp. for battle. Also fig. 2. Law. 
To array a panel, a jury 1591. +3. To put in 
order for a purpose; prepare 1485; spec. of 
food —1513; of a house, etc. —1450. 4. To 
furnish the person with raiment (= array- 
ment), to attire ; now, to dress up with display 
ME. 5. transf. and fig. To attire ME.; to 
adorn, set off 1652. t 6. ironically, To give a 
dressing to, thrash; rout —1530; to put into a 
Plight, afflict 1600; to disfigure, dirty —1575. 

1. This place is..fit..to a. an host of men 
upon 1576. fig. To a. themselves against Science 
BUCKLE, 4. Take vp thy chyldren and aray them. 
1523, I drinke, I eate, a. my self, and liue Meas. 
for M.mm. ii, 20. 5. Arraye youe withe iustice 
EARL RIVERS. Pearld dew arraies As yet the 
virgin-meads 1652. Hence Array'er, one who 
arrays; spec. in Hist. (= Commissioner of Array.) 
Array'ment, accoutrement; RAIMENT. 

Array (aré':), sb. [ME. arai, aray(e — AFr. 
arai - OFr. arei (mod. arroi), f. AFr. araier, 
OFr. areer; see prec.] 1. Arrangement in 
line or ranks. esp. martial order. Also fig. 
12. A display of military force —1553. 3. The 
calling forth of a military force, as the 
militia, etc. 1640. 4, concr. A military force. 
Hist. The militia of a county or city. 1643. 
5. An imposing series 1814. 6. Law. The 
order of impanelling a jury; the panel 1579. 
7. A state of special preparation, as for war, 
fostivities, etc. Now poet. ME. t8. Plight; 
state of affairs 1508. 9. Outfit, attire. Now 
poet. ME. Also fig. and transf. 

1. Place thy men-at-arms In battle 'ray GREENE. 
Wedged together in the closest a, GIBBON. 3. The 
form of the Commission of Array was settled 
in parliament anno 5 Hen. 4. TOMLINS. 4. The 
Whole a. of the city of London was under arms 
MACAULAY. 5. An a. of powerful Doric cities 
GROTE. 6. The Jurors names are ranked in the 
pannel one vnder another, which..ranking..is 
called the a. COKE. 7. To be redy in their moost 
defensible arraye 1484. Im evil array: in a bad 
condition, 9. Thou Wolfe in Sheepes a. SHAKS. 
Hence Array-al, muster of a force; array. 

ł Arrea'r, adv. [ME. arere- OFr. arere, 
ariere (mod. arrière) :- med.L. adretro, f. L. 
ad AR- + retro backward, behind.] Back- 
ward -1591; behind —1600; overdue (now in 
arrear) 1768. 
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Arrear (ari*-1), sb. ME. [The prec. adv. 
used absol.: ‘that which is behind'.] I. In 
arrear. 1. Backward. In arrear of: behind 
1845. 2. Behind in the discharge of duties or 
liabilities. So In arrears. Cf. the earlier 
ARREARAGES, now U.S. 1620. 

2. I am two or three letters in a. 1831. 

II. Without in. 1. The rear, esp. of a train 
or procession (arch.) 1627. t2. A portion 
held back 1768. 3. That wherein one has 
fallen behind; esp. a debt remaining unpaid 
1658; in pl. outstanding liabilities; debts 
1648. 


3. To you. .I owe a Jong a, of thanks DICKENS. 
To pay the late Arrears of the Army 1648. Hence 
TfArrear v. to keep back; intr. to fall back, 
retreat. 

Arrearage (üri?réds). [ME. arerage — OFT. 
arerage-s (mod. arrérage), f. arere; see ARREAR 
adv., -AGE. Cf. avant-age, ADVANTAGE.] fl. 
Indebtedness, debt —1637. With pl. In ar- 
rearages: in arrears —1642. 2. gen. State of 
being in arrear 1576. 3. concr. That which is 
in arrear; an outstanding balance 1466 ; some- 
thing still in reserve 1594. 4. pl. = ARREAR 3. 
ME. 


t Arrea‘r-guard, and || Arriére-guard. 
1489. [- Fr. tarriére-guarde (now -garde); 
naturalized in xvi-xvit, but now spelt partly 
as Fr. Aphet. as ryere-, rere- REAR. See also 
next.] = REARGUARD. 

f Arrea'r-ward. 1589. [f. ARREAR adv. + 
WARD sb.] = prec. 

Arrect, later corrupt f. 1 ARET v. to impute. 

T Arre'ct, v. 1529. [— arrect-, pa.ppl. stem 
of L. arrigere raise up, f. ad AR-* + regere 
straighten.) To set upright; to direct up- 
wards, lift up —1556. 

Arrect (üre-kt), ppl. a. 1646. [— L. arrectus, 
pa.pple. of arrigere; see prec.] Set upright, 
pricked up (as the ears of a horse) ; fig. intent, 
on the alert. 

t Arrectary. [-L. 
arrectaria (Vitruvius), upright posts; see 
prec, -ARY'.] An upright post. BP. HALL. 

|| Arrenda‘tor. [med.L., = leaseholder, 
t. arrendare for arrentare ; see ARRENT, -OR 2.] 
One who rents or farms at a yearly rent. 

Arrenotokous (wring-tókos), a. 1877. [f. 
Gr. dppevdroxos (f. dppny male + -rokos 
begetting) + -ous.] Used of the partheno- 
genetic females which produce male young. 
Hence Arreno‘toky. 

Arrent (iire-nt), v. 1598. [- Fr. arrenter, also 
OFr. arentir, f. à to + rente RENT sb.' Anglo- 
L. arrentare (xni) is f. Fr.] To let out or farm 
at a rent; spec. to allow the enclosure of 
forest land ‘with a low hedge and small ditch’ 
under a yearly rent, Hence Arre'ntable a. 
Arrenta'tion, the action, or privilege, of 
arrenting. 

t Arre'ption. rare. 1612. [f.arrept-, pa.ppl. 
stem of L. arripio snatch away, f. ad AR-* + 
rapere seize; see -ION. Cf. late L. adreptio.] 
A sudden carrying off —1033. 

t Arrepti'tious, a. 1641. [f. eccl.L. 
arreptitius inspired (f. as prec.) + -0U8; see 
-ITIOUS'.] 1. Liable to raptures, ecstatic, mad 
1656. 2. Hastily caught up ; hurried 1653. 

1. Odd arrepititious frantic extravagancies 
HOWELL. 

Arrest (ürest) v. ME. [- OFr. arester 
(mod. arréter) :- Rom. *arrestare, f. ad AR-* 
+ L. restare stop behind, REST v.*] f 1. intr. 
To stop —1483; to stay, rest —1538. 2. trans. 
(and refl.) To cause to stop ; to stop the course 
of (a person or animal, a thing in motion, 
motion, etc.) ME. t3. refl. To stop (Fr. 
s'arrêter); to tarry —1503. t4. trans. and refl. 
To keep our minds, ourselves, fixed upon 
-1667. 5. gen. To catch, lay hold upon (Obs. 
exe. fig.) 1481. 6. esp. To lay hold upon, or 
apprehend by legal authority ME. ; transf. of 
property (now only in Sc. and Admiralty 
Law) 1598. 7. fig. To take as security 1588. 
8. trans. To catch and fix (the sight, atten- 
tion, etc.) 1814; to catch and fix the attention 
of (a person) 1835. *; catachr. To wrest 1593. 

2. In the pursuit of greatness he was never 
arrested by the scruples of justice GIBBON. Its 
progress is arrested 1879. T'o arrest judgement: to 
stay proceedings, after a verdict, on the ground of 
error. 4. We may a. our thoughts upon the divine 
mercies JER. TAYLOR. 5. We cannot a. sunsets 
RUSKIN. 6. I A. thee of High Treason Hen. VIII, 


arrectarius whence 


ARRIERE-BAN 


1. i. 201. The Roecliff was arrested in a cause 
of collision 1869. 7. We a. your word L.L.L. II. 
i. 160. Meas, for M. 1i. iv. 134, 8. Arrested and 
held by the interests of the story 1835. Hence 
Arre'stable a, Arresta'tion, stopping; appre- 
hension by legal authority (more or less Fr.). 
Arre'sted ppl. a. stopped; seized by legal war- 
rant. Arre'stee, the person in whose hands 
property is attached by arrestment (see ARREST- 
MENT 3)  Arrester, he who or that which 
arrests, esp. by legal authority; Sc. Law, one who 
uses ARRESTMENT (more formally ARRESTOR). 
Arre'sting vbl. sb. stopping; apprehending by 
legal authority ; vie a. that arrests the atten- 
tion. Arre'stingly adv. 

Arrest (ürest) sb.' ME. [- OFr. areste 
stoppage, and arest (mod. arrét) act of arrest- 
ing, f. the vb.) t1. The act of standing still; 
stoppage, halt, delay —1598; continuance; 
abiding-place ME. only. 2. The act of 
stopping anything in its course; stoppage, 
check ME. 3. The act of laying hold of; 
seizure (lit. and fig.) ME. 4. spec, The appre- 
hending of one’s person, in order to be forth- 
coming to answer an alleged or suspected 
crime 1440. 5. Custody, imprisonment. Also 
fig. ME. transf. Of a ship 1848. 1 6. A judge- 
ment, decree, order, or sentence (prop. Fr.; 


obeyes Haml. 1. ii. 67. 

Arrest, sb.* 1 Obs. 1639. [- early mod. Fr. 
tareste (XIV-XVI arreste) := L. arista; see 
ARÊTE.] 1. Mangy tumours on the hind-legs 


of a horse; called also rat-tails. 2. in pl.: 
The small bones of a fish 1742. 
Arrestive (ürestiv), a. 1850. [f. ARREST 


1. Tending to arrest, arresting. 


v. + -IVE.] 
Used of conjunctions such as but 


2. Gram, 
1863. 

Arrestment (üre'stmént) 1474. (= OFr. 
arestement or med.L. arestamentum; see 
ARREST v., -MENT.] 1. The action of stopping ; 
coner. the result of stopping 1836. 2. Appre- 
hension of a person by legal authority. 
(Chiefly Sc.) Also fig. 1474. 3. Seizure of 
property by authority of law; attachment. 
Esp. in Sc. Law. ‘A process by which a 
creditor may attach money or moveable 
property, which a third party holds for 
behoof of his debtor' 1581. 

|| Arrêt (üáré:; üret). 1650. [Fr.; see ARREST 
sb.+] = ARREST sb.’ 6. 

| Arrha (eri). Pl. -æ. 1573. [L. arr(hja 
(Gellius) short for arr(h)abo (Plautus) - Gr. 
dppapúv earnest-money. See ARLES.] Earnest- 
money, & part of the purchase-money given 
to bind a bargain; fig. a pledge. Hence 
A'rrhal a. 

Arrhizal (üroizül) a. Also arh-. 1880. 
(f. Gr. d- A- pref. 14 + fa root + -AL!.] 
Bot. Rootless. var. Arrhi'zous. 

Arrhythmic, -al (üripmik, -il), a. Also 
arh-. 1880. [A- pref. 14.) Not rhythmic; 
spec. in Path. of the pulse. Hence Arrhy:th- 
mically adv. var. Arrhy:thmous. 

Arrhythmy (x-ripmi). 1844. [~ Gr. dppvdula, 
f. äãppvðpos lacking rhythm; see A- pref. 14, 
RuvrHM.] Want of rhythm or measure. 

Arride (roi-d), v. 1599. [- L. arridere smile 
upon, f. ad Am-* + ridere to laugh, smile.] 
f 1. To smile at, laugh at, scorn —1656. 2. To 
gratify. ? Obs. 1599. 

2. His humour arrides me exceedingly B. JONS. 
Hence f Arri-dent a. smiling; gratifying. 

| Arrière (aryé-r). Mod.Fr. form of ARREAR 
(OF. arere), used in combs., partly refash. 

arriere-band [cf. ARRIPRE-BAN], a rear-division 
of an army; -fee or fief, a sub-fief; -supper, a 
late supper; f -tenant, the tenant of a mesne 
lord, a sub-tenant; + -vassal, thé holder of an 
arriere-fief. 

|| Arriére-ban (æriər-bæn, aryér-ban-). 
1523. [= Fr. arriére-ban, OFr. ariereban, alt. 
of arban, herban = Frank. *hariban (OHG. 
heriban call-up for military service), f. hari, 
heri army -- ban proclamation, BAN sb.'] 
prop. The order of a (Frankish or French) 
king summoning his vassals to the military 
service due by holders of fiefs; the body of 
vassals thus summoned or liable to be 


ARRIERE-PENSEE 


summoned. Corruptly, the summoning of the 
arriére-vassals. 

|| Arriére-pensée (aryérpanse). 1824. [Fr., 
“behind thought'.] Mental reservation. 

Arris (mwris. 1077.  [Corruptly -early 
mod.Fr. areste sharp ridge, ARÉTE.] The 
sharp edge formed by the angular contact 
of two plane or curved surfaces; e.g. the 
edges of a prism, or those that separate the 
flutings in a Dorie column. var. Aris, dial. 
Arridge. 

Comb.: a.-fillet, a piece of timber of a triangular 
section, used to raise the slates against a chimney- 
shaft or a wall; -gutter, a V-shaj wooden 
gutter fixed to the eaves of a buil ; -ways, 
-wise adv. ridge-wise. 

Ar(r)ish (wif) Also ersh. 1597. [dial. 
var. of Eppisu.] Stubble; a stubble-field. 

+ Arrivage. ME. [- OFr, arivage (mod. 
arr-), landing, landing-place, f. ariver; see 
ARRIVE, -AGE.] 1. Landing, arrival —1027; 
& landing-place —1542. 2. That which befalls 
one 1603. 

Arrival (ărəi'văl). ME. [~ AFr. arrivaile, f. 
arriver ARRIVE; see -AL'] 1. The coming to 
Shore, landing. 2. gen. The act of arriving 
(see ARRIVE v. 4) 1518; transf. of things 1712. 
3. The coming to a position, state of mind, 
etc. 4. One that arrives or has arrived 1847. 

1. They set apart the sixth day of August, after 
their a., for fasting and prayer C. MATHER. 2. 
Demand of yonder Champion The cause of his 
arriuall heere in Armes Rich, 17, 1. iii. 8. 2. For 
arrival: (a cargo) to be delivered when the ship 
arrives. 

f Arri'vance, 1604. [f. ARRIVE v. + -ANCE.] 
The act or fact of arriving; arrivals —1046. 

Arrive (ürorv), v. ME. [- OFr. ariver 
(mod. arriver) := Rom. *arripare come to 
land, f. ad AR-* + ripa shore; cf. RIVER.) 1. 
To tbring, or come to shore or into port; 
to land. intr. Of things 1755. 2. trans. 
(by omission of prep.) To come to, reach 
(arch.) 1587. +3. To bring, convey —1007. 
4. intr. To come to the end of a journey, to 
some definite place, upon the scene. Const. 
at, in, upon, tinto, tto. ME. transf. Of 
things 1051. 5. (rans. (by omission of prep.) 
To come to, reach (arch.) 1647. 6. intr. To 
come to as the result of continuous effort; to 
attain, achieve, compass. Const. tío, al, 
tinf. ME. 7. intr. To come to by growth, 
lapse of time, etc.; to reach. Const. fto, at. 
1599. Of time and temporal states : To come, 
80 as to be present 1748. 8. To come about, 
happen 1033; trans. to happen to —10659. 

1. The schype arryvyth at the haven purposyd 
1538. Sold to arrive: (a cargo) sold for delivery on 

re he a. the hay P lie Mit. 
Before Harold could actually a. 

GEO. ELIOT, A policeman arrived upon the scene 

1888. The ladder now arrived TYNDALL. 6. To 

a, at any employment 1671, at a knowledge of a 

law of nature 1850, at a conclusion H. SPENCER. 

7. Arrived at years of discretion ADDISON. At 

length the hour arrived SMOLLETT. 8. What they 

had long hoped would a, TRENCH, Hence f Arrive 
8b, landing, arrival, Arrí'ver. 

|| Arroba (üró"bà). 1598. [—Sp. arroba- 
Arab. arrub', i.e, al-rub' ‘the quarter’, the 
weight being 1 of the Sp. quintal; see AL-..] 

1, A weight used in Spain and Sp. America, 
of the standard value of 25 Sp. or 25:36 Eng. 
pounds, but varying locally. 2. A Sp. liquid 
measure, varying from 26 to 3:6 gallons 
1633. 

Arrogance (m'rógüns) ME.  [-(O)Fr. 
arrogance — L. arrogantia, f. arrogant-, pres. 
ppl. stem of arrogare; see ARROGATE, 
-ANCE.] The taking of too much upon oneself 
as one’s right; undue assumption of dignity, 
authority, or knowledge; aggressive conceit, 
presumption, or haughtiness. 

Their a. was soon humbled by misfortune GIB- 
BON. 

Arrogancy (w-rógünsi) 1529. [f. prec. ; see 
-ANCY.] The quality or state of being arro- 
gant; f a piece of arrogance —1649. 

Arrogant (erógánt), a. (sb.) ME. [—(O)Fr. 
arrogant - L. arrogant-; see ARROGANCE, 
ARROGATE, -ANT'] 1. Making or implying 
unwarrantable claims to dignity, authority, 
or knowledge; aggressively conceited or 
haughty, overbearing. t2. sb. [sc. person.] 
—1668. Hence A'rrogant-ly adv., -ness 
(rare). 
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Arrogate (e-roge't), v. 1530. [- arrogat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. arrogare claim for oneself, 
f. ad AR-* + rogare ask; see -ATE*.] 1. Rom. 
Law. To adopt as a child. (See ADROGATE.) 
1649. 2. To claim and assume as a right that 
to which one is not entitled; to appropriate 
without just reason, or through self-conceit, 
insolence, or haughtiness. Const. to and 
refl. pron., or simple obj. 1537. 3. To assume 
without foundation 1563. 4. To ascribe to 
(another) without just reason 1605. 

2. To themselves all glory a., to God give none 
Mint. P.R. 1v. 315. And a. a praise that is not ours 
Rows. 4. To antiquity we a. many things, to our- 
selves nothing COLERIDGE. Hence A-rroga:t- 
ingly adv. A-rrogator, one who adrogates; one 
who advances pretentious claims. 

Arrogation (erogé-fon). 1590. [- L. arro- 
gatio, f. arrogat-; see prec., -ION. Cf. 
OFr. arrogacion.] 1. — ADROGATION. 2. Un- 
warrantable assumption 1594. 

l Arrondi (aróndi) ppl. a. 1727. (Fr., 
pa. pple. of arrondir make round.] Her. 
Rounded (by shading), as parts of a coat of 
arms. 

i Arrondissement (aróhdis,man). 1807. 
[Fr., f. arrondiss-, arrondir; see prec., -MENT.] 
1. The action of rounding off an outline (rare) 
1815. 2. An administrative sub-division of a 
French department 1807. 

fArrou'nd, v. 1625. [f. AR- 
ROUND v.'| To flow round ~1652. 

t Arrou'se, v. 1480. [- OFr. (now dial.) 
arrouser (mod. arroser) :- Gallo- Rom. arro- 
sare for cl.L. arrorare, after ros (ror-) dew.] 
To bedew, sprinkle, water —1635. 

Arrow (‘-ro"), sb. [Late OE. ar(e)we - ON. 
*arw-, nom. er (gen. sing., pl. orvar), rel. to 
Goth. arhwazna arrow, f. Gmc. base *arxw- 
i= Indo-Eur. *arkw-, whence L. arcus bow, 
Arc. The native OE. form was earh.] 1. A 
slender pointed missile shot from a bow, usu. 
feathered and barbed; occ. used of a bolt, or 
quarrel, Also fig. 2. Surveying. An iron pin 
(orig. a real arrow) used to stick inthe 
ground at the end of a chain 1753. 3. Any- 
thing arrow-shaped 1834. 4, The constella- 
tion Sagitta 1727. t 5. Geom. The sagitta, or 
versed sine of an arc -1751, 6. The leading 
shoot of a plant or tree 1580. 7. Fortif. A 
work in communication with the covert-way, 
placed at the salient angle of the glacis 1816. 

1. I will shoot three arrowes. .as though I shot 
at a marke 1 Sam. 20:20. fig. The Slings and 
Arrowes of outragious Fortune Ham. m. i. 58. 
3. The spire is surmounted by an a. 1888. 6. 
"The cane-fields then in a. 1833. 

Comb.: 8.-loop, -slit, a narrow loop-hole or slit 
for shooting through; -plant, a species of pine; 
-smith, a maker of iron arrow-heads; -snake, 
Acontias jaculus; -stitch, the triangular stitch 
used in securing the ends of whalebone in stays; 
t -stone, a belemnite ; -wise, adv. Broad Arrow, 
lit, one having a broad arrow-head; the arrow- 
head-shaped mark, used by the British Board of 
Ordnance, and placed on government stores; in 
Her. = PHEON. Hence A'rrow v. to shoot arrows 
(rare); to shoot into blossom, as the sugar-cane. 


A'rrowed a. poet. made into an a. ; provided with 
arrows, 


Arrow, vulgar corruption of e'er a, ever a. 

Acrrow-frass. 1792. Eng. name of the 
endogenous genus Triglochin, referring to the 
3-barbed appearance of the burst capsule. 

A'rrow-head. 1483. 1. The pointed part 
of an arrow, made separately from the shaft ; 
esp. those of flint, jade, etc., as elf-arrows, 
found among prehistoric remains. 2. Broad 
arrow-head. a. prop. a kind of arrow-head. 
b. transf. = Broad Arrow. C. fig. Any mark 
like these 1865. 3. A direction-mark 1836. 
4. Bot, The genus Sagittaria, of which S. 
sagittifolia has arrow-head-shaped leaves 
1597. attrib. 1875. Hence A‘rrow-hea:ded 
a. shaped like an arrow-head ; spec. = CUNEI- 
FORM. 

A'rrow-root. 1696. [Perversion of Aruak 
aru-aru ‘meal of meals’, by assimilation to 
ARROW and Roor sb., the tubers having been 
used to absorb poison from arrow and other 
wounds.] 1. Bet. A plant; orig. Maranta 
arundinacea, a herb with fleshy tuberous 
rhizomes, found in the West Indian Isles; 
also, other species of Maranta. 2. Comm. A 
pure nutritious starch, prepared from the 
tubers of Maranta (and from many other 


pref? + 


plants) 1811. 3. The food prepared from 
starch 1848. 

A‘rrow-wood. 1848. An American ni 
for species of Viburnum (V. dentatum, 
scens, etc.) with long straight stems used 
the Indians for the shafts of their arrows, 

Arrowy (e:ro',i), a. 1637. [f. ARROW 
-y!,] Consisting of, or abounding in, arrows 
1671. 2. Like an arrow, in shape, motion, 
1637. 

1. Sharp sleet of a. showers MILT. P.R. m1, 8 

. A. arets 1877, Rhone BYRON. A. wo 
each one hitting its mark GEO. ELIOT. M 

|| Arroyo (üroi-o). 1850. [Sp., = stream, 
A rivulet or stream; hence, the bed of a 
stream, a gully. (in U.S.) 

*Arry Geri) 1874. [Vulgar for Harry.) 
Used humorously for: A low-bred fellow 
(who ‘drops his A's") of lively temper and. 
manners. Hence "'A'rryish a. vulgari 
jovial. > 
Arse (fis), Obs. in polite use. [OE. 
(ears) = OFris. ers, MLG. ars, ers, MDu, 
aers, e(e)rs (Du. aars, naars), OHG. 
arsch), ON. ars, rass :- Gmc. *arsaz 
Eur. *órsos, whence Gr. éppos rump.) "The 
fundament, buttocks, or rump of an animal 
OE.; transf. or fig. the bottom; the fag end, 
tail ME. zi 

Phr. Arse upwards : in good luck. 

Comb.:  8.-foot, a dabchick, or penguin; = 
the rectum, also jig.; -smart, the plant, Wat 
pepper (Polygonum hydropiper); f -ward 6 
and a, backward; perverse, perversely; whence 


+ -wardly adv. n 
A'rsedine. 1472. (Etymology and correct 
form unknown.] A gold-coloured alloy of 
copper and zinc; ‘Dutch gold’, Ery 
Arsen- (i-156n), short for ARSENIC, used 1. 
in Comb., as in Arsen-dimethyl, As,(OHy) 2a 
in derivatives, with var. Arseni- (aasi-ni), — 
A'rsenate or Arse‘niate, a salt of arsenic acid 
e.g. Sodium arsenate, A'rsenetted ppl. a. com- 
bined chemically with arsenic. Arse‘niate q. 
mixed or treated with arsenic (rare). Arseniated 
ppl. a, = arseniate, A'rsenide, a primary com- - 
bination of arsenic with another element, or an- 
organic radical. A'rsenite, a salt of arsenious. 
acid, as Arsenite of lead, etc.; Min. = arsenolite ( e 
ARSENO-), ; 
Arsenal (ü-isinül). 1506. [Early forms 
arse, arzenale,  archynale - Fr. — arse 
tarchenal or its source It. t arzanale, (mod.) 
arsenale, f. Venetian It. arzand, ult. (Ws 
unexplained loss of d)- Arab. dür-sind'a,. 
f. ddr house, sind’a art, mechanical industry, 
f. sanaa make, fabricate.) 1. A dook 
equipped for the reception, construction, 
and repair of ships; a dockyard, Hist, 2« 
A public establishment for the manufacture” 
and storage, or for the storage alone, 
arms and ammunition 1579. Also fig. 
Arsenate, -etted, -iate, etc.; see ARSEN 
Arsenic (usnik), sb. ME. [-(O)FR- 
arsenic — L. arsenicum — Gr. dpcenndr, VaN. 
of dopewxóv yellow orpiment, lit. male (f. 
4pp» male)- (with etymologizing alt. to 
express its powerful properties) Arab. 
al-zarnik (zirnik), i.e. al AL-*, zarnik (zirnil) = 
Pers. carnik, f. sar gold.) 1. Name of & 
chemical element, and of some of its com= 
pounds, which are strong poisons. tA. 
orig. Yellow Arsenic or Oxpiment, the tri 
sulphide of arsenic (As,8,) 1634. t b. Hed. 
Arsenic or REALGAR, the disulphide (AssSa)y 
the cavapdxn of the Greeks —1751, C, in DOD. | 
use: White Arsenic, the trioxide of arsenic 
(As,0,, native (as arsenolite) and manu 
factured 1605, d. Chem. and Min. The ele- 
ment; a brittle semi-metallic substance, 
steel-grey, crystallizing in rhombohedrons, 
and volatilizing without fusion, with 
odour of garlic. It links metals and non- 
metals. Symbol As. 1812. fig. Poison 1598: 
2. attrib, = Of arsenic, arsenical, Arsenic 
bloom, a. trioxide in native crystals. Arsenic 
glass, the same in a vitreous mass obtained 
from the powder by re-sublimation. f 
1. c. Flowers of a. : the trioxide of a. sublimed. 
Arsenic (asse-nik), a. 1801. [f. the sb. 
Chem. Of or belonging to arsenic; in Chem: 
combining as a pentad. Arsenic anhydride = 
arsenic pentoxide. 
in derivation; as im 


Arsenic- (aise-nik), 
Arsenicane, Davy's name -for  arsenious 


chloride. Arse'nicate v. to mix or treat j 


ARSENICAL 


arsenic, Arse'nicated ppl. a. Arse'nicism, disease 
produced by arsenic, also called Arsent'asis. 
Arse'nicite, Min. = PHARMACOLITE. Arse'nicized 
ppl. «, treated or impregnated with arsenic. 
Arsenico'phagy, Med. the eating of arsenic, as 
by the Tyrolese. 

Arsenical (aase-nikal), a. 1605. [f. ARSENIO 
+ al’; ef. Fr. arsénical (XVII).] Of, of the 
nature of, or containing arsenic; pertaining 
to or effected by arsenic. 

Arsenide, -ite; see ARSEN-. 

Arsenio- (aisi-nio), comb. form of next, as 
in arse'nio'si'derite, a flbrous yellowish- 
brown mineral, containing arsenic acid, 
sesquioxide of iron, and lime. 

Arsenious (asi-nios), a. 1818. [f. ARSEN(IC) 
+ -10Us.] Of the nature of, or containing, 
arsenic; in Chem. applied to compounds in 
which arsenic combines as a triad, as Arseni- 
ous oxide, var. A'rsenous. 

Arseniuret (ause:niürét). 1834. [f. as prec. 
+ -unET.] Chem. Replaced by ARSENIDE. 
Hence Arse'niuretted a. combined with 
arsenic, chiefly in Arseniuretled hydrogen, for 
which Watts uses arsenetted (see ARSEN-). 

Arseno- (4-aséno), comb, f. ARSENIC, arse- 
nous (see ARSENIOUS), in comps. and derivs. 

A:senocro'cite = arseniosiderite (see AR- 
sENIO-), Arse‘nolite [Gr. Ai@os], white arsenic 
as a native mineral (Dana). Ga ire 
[Gr. puras. native arsenio-sulphide of iron, 
called also Mispickel (Dana). 
|| Arsheen (Afin). 1734. [ Russ, arshín.] A 
mensure of length used in Russia and Turkey, 
Arsine (üasoin). [f. ARS(ENIC) + -INE', after 
amine.) Chem. A compound having the struc- 
ture of an amine, with arsenic instead of 
nitrogen; i.e, Arseniuretted hydrogen (AsH 4), 
and any derivative such as T'rimethyl arsine 
(OH,),As. Hence Arsi"nic a. 
| Arsis (189). ME. [- late L. arsis — Gr. 
dons lifting, raising, f. atpew raise; opposed 
to Tess. By Gr. writers applied to the 
raising of the foot in beating time, which 
marked the unaccented syll., by later L. 
writers (followed by Bentley) referred to the 
raising of the voice, which marked the 
accented syllable.) 1. (See above.) 2. In 
mod. uso : The strong syllable in Eng. metre, 
the strong note in barred music; thus 
identical with the mod. meaning of L. ictus 
1834. || 3. In Mus. Per arsin: By descent of 
voice or sound from higher to lower pitch. 
? Obs. 1700. 

Arsmetik, -tric, -trik, obs, ff. ARITHMETIC. 

+ A'rsmetry. 1594. Corruption of arsme- 
trick, after geometry. 

f Arson’, ME. [-OFr. argum, arzon 
(mod, argon) t= Rom. *arcio, -6n-, dim. of L. 
arcus bow, ARO.) 1. A saddle-bow 1623, 
2. Oco., a saddle —1400. 

Arson' (isən). 1680. [- legal AFr., OFr. 
arson i= mod, L, arsio, -ion-, f. aras, pa, ppl. 
stem of ardére to burn.) The act of wilfully 
and maliciously setting fire to another man’s 
house, ship, forest, ete. ; or to one's own, when 
insured, with intent to defraud the insurers. 

A'rsy-verrsy. Obs. in polite use, 1539. 
|f. ARSE + L. versus turned, with -Y* 
added to both elements to make a jingle.) 
adv, Backside foremost; perversely, pre- 
portaran adj. Contrary, preposterous 
1659, 

Art (fiat), sb. ME. l- (O)Fr, art i- L. ars, 
arts, f. base *ar- put together, join, fit.) 
I. Skill, Sing. art; no pl. 1. gen. Skill as the 
result of knowledge and practice. 2, Human 
skill (opp, to nature) MB, 3. The learning of 
the schools; see II, 1. f a. spec. The trivium, 
or any of its subjects —1573. b. gen. Learn- 
ing, science (arch.) 1588. t 4. spec. Technical 
or professional skill -1677. 5. The application 
of skill to subjects of taste, as poetry, music, 
etc,; esp. in mod. use: Perfection of work- 
manship or execution as an object in itself 
1620, 6. Skill applied to the arts of imitation 
and design, Painting, Architecture, etc.; the 
cultivation of these in its principles, practice, 
and results. (The most usual mod. sense of 
art when used simply.) 1668. 

1. Golde, or siluer, or stone grauen by arte, and 
mans denice Acts 17:29. 2. A. may err, but nature 
cannot miss DRYDEN. 3. b. So vast isa., so narrow 
human wit POPE. Words or terms of art: words 

eculiar to a particular art or pursuit. 5. A. more 
requently appears in fiddling and dancing, then 
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in noble deeds 1675, We mean by . also a law 
of and flawless workm: M. ARNOLD. 


6. Sacred and Legendary A. MRS. JAMESON (title). 

II. Anything wherein skill may be attained, 
Sing. an art; pl. arts. 1. Chiefly in pl. Certain 
branches of learning, which are of the nature 
of instruments for more advanced studies, 
or for the work of life. Applied in the Middle 
Ages to the trivium (containing grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric), and the quadrivium (con- 
taining arithmetic, geometry, music, and astro- 
nomy); called also the free or liberal arts, 
Hence the ‘faculty’ of arts in the Universities, 
and the degrees of ‘ Bachelor’ and * Master of 
Arts’. ME. t sing. Any one of these subjects 
—1450. 2. A body of rules for practice. Often 
opp. to science. 1489. esp. A craft, business, 
or profession ME. ; a guild of craftsmen 1832. 
3. An occupation In which skill is employed 
to gratify taste or produce what is beautiful 
1597. 4. An acquired faculty of any kind; a 
knack 1637. 

1. He being a Master in all the seuen liberall 
Arts, is not so ignorant in grammar FULKE. 2. So 
that the Arte and Practique part of Life must be 
the Mistresse to this Theorique Hen. V, 1. i, 51. 
3. The Arts (specifically) = Fine Arts. 

Ill. Conduct. Studied conduct or action; 
address; artfulness 1600; an artful device; 
wile, trick, eto. (chiefly in pl.) 1597. 

Phrases: Art and part (Se, Law and gen.): orig. 
to be concerned in (either) by art (in contriving it), 
or by part (taken in executing n whence, to have 
art or (and) part in; corruptly To be art or part in 
(be for have, or = to be of art, etc. in); To be art 
and part in: to be accessary in both ways or, 

, to be accessary, Industrial, mechanical, 
useful. ‘arts: those in Which the hands and body 
are more concerned than the mind. Fine Arts; 
see FINE ART. 

Comb. 1. passing into adj. a. = produced by an 
artist, composed with conscious artistry : said esp. 
of poetry and music, opp. to popular or folk, as a. 
bali, song. = - designed ec produce = pd 
effect, as a. china , pottery. 
ater, from sense 1I. 8, as a.-critic, -master, “chool, 


, ete. 

f A'rt,v.' ME. [- L. artare draw close, 
contract, f. artus confined.] To cramp, limit 
—1496; to constrain to do -1553. 

f Art, v. 1602. [f. ART sb.) 1. To instruct 
in arts, or in an art 1660, 2. To artificialize 
(rare) 1627. 3. To obtain by art (rare) 1002. 
4. phr, To art it: to use art or artifice 1055. 

Art (dat, fist, at), v.’ 2nd sing. pres. ind. of 
BE, part of the orig. substantive vb. ; cf. AM. 

Artemisia (Aatimi*zia), ME. [L. artemisia 
= Gr, dprgucía wormwood, f. Apraus the 
goddess Diana.) Bot. A genus of plants (N.O. 
Composite), of bitter or aromatic taste, in- 
cluding the Common Wormwood, Mugwort, 
and Southernwood. 

Artefact; s00 ARTIFACT. 

f A'rter. 1022, [- early Fr. artre (XVI) n 
wood-worm (mod. artison), = Pr. arta scab, 
scurf,] A wood-worm. 

t Arte'riac. 1001. (As adj., ~ late L, arteri- 
acus = Gr. dormmaxds; as sb., =L. arteriace 
= Gr. dornpaxh; see ARTERY, -AC.] adj. Of or 
pertaining to the windpipe. sb, A remedy for 
disease of the windpipe. 

Arterial (n3ti"riAD, a. 1641. [= Fr. tar 
terial (mod. arlériel); seo ARTERY, -AL'.) 1. Of, 
or of the nature of, an artery. 2. Resembling 
an artery in having a main channel and 
branches; esp. of main roads or lines of 
transport 1831. 

1. The scarlet blood is commonly known ns a. 
HUXLEY, 2. Arterial drainage: à system of drains 
ramifying like an artery. (A term objected to on 
the ground of the direction of the flow.) var. 
Arterious. Hence Arte'rialize v. to convert 
venous into a. Poe) by exposure to oxygen in 
the lungs; to furnish with an a. system. Ar- 
te:rializa'tion, arterlalizing. 

Arterio- (aati*-rio) (^ Gr. dernpw-], comb. f. 
ARTERY, ARTERIAL. 

arteriography [Gr. -ypaéía], systematic de- 
scription of the arteries; -logy [Gr. -Aoyía], 
scientific study of, or a treatise upon, the arteries ; 
tomy Lor: choot lettings that part of anatomy 

', esp. for x Hd 
which: treats of the dissection of arteries; whence 
-tomist. 

Arteriole. 1839. [- Fr. arlériole, dim. of 
arlére ARTERY.] A minute or ultimate artery. 

jj Arteritis (üztéroi-tis). 1836. [f. L. arteria 
+ 4mis.] Path. Inflammation of an artery. 

Artery (atori), sb. ME. [- L. arteria - Gr. 


ARTICHOKE 


dernpia, prob. f, base *ar- raise; cf. 
AORTA, ARSIS. See -Y*,] f 1, The trachea or 
windpipe. (L. arteria aspera.) -1601. 2. Ono 
of the tubes forming part of the system of 
vessels by which the blood is conveyed from 
the heart ME. Also attrib, Also fig, 3. transf. 
A main channel in a ramifying system of 
communication 1860. t 4. A ligament 1068. 

Among the ancients, the arteries were regarded as 
air-ducts, ramifying from the trachea, Medieval 
writers supposed them to contain ‘spiritual 
blood’, or * vital spirits’ (cf. ANIMAL SPIRITS), an. 
oper which survived Harvey's discovery for some 

me, 

1. [The Lungs]. through the Artire, throat and 
mouth, maketh the voice BACON. 3. The great 
arteries of inland commerce MAURY. Hence 
Artery v. to furnish with, or as if with, arteries, 

Artesian (aitisün), d. 1830.  [- Fr. 
arlésien, f. OFr. Arteis (mod, Artois), name of 
an old French province.] Of or pertaining to 
Artois, or resembling the wells first made 
there, in which a perpendicular boring into a 
synclinal fold of the strata produces à con- 
stant supply of water rising spontaneously. 

Artful (i-itful), a. 1613. (f. ART sb. + -FUL.] 
t 1. Learned, wise —1081. 2, Having practical 
skill; dexterous, clever (arch.) 1097. 3. Skilful 
in adapting means to ends, adroit; whence, 
wily; crafty, deceitful 1739. 4. Performed 
according to the rules of art; artistic (arch.) 
1615, 5. Produced by art, artificial (opp. to 
natural) 1706, 6. Of actions, etc. : Skilfully 
adapted for a purpose; whence, cunning, 
crafty 1705. 

2. A. hands Pore. 3. A. and designing men 
BEWICK, 4. Thyrsis! whose a. strains have oft 
delayed The huddling brook Mint, Comus 495. 
"The n. distresses of a romance 1779, 6, This is a 
very a, dodge DICKENS. Hence A'rtfully ado, 
with skill; eraftily; -ness. 

Arthritic (aapri-tik), a. (sb.) [Late ME. 
artetik = OFr, artetique - med, L, — arteticus, 
alt. of L. arthriticus = Gr, dpðpmixós ; later 
assim, to the L.~Gr. form; see -10.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to diseased joints; spec. gouty. 
+ 2. Good against gout, etc, 1752, 3. sb. t a. 
Gout. b. A gouty person. MK. 

Arthrittical, a. (sb.) 1 Obs, 1528, (f. preo. 
+ AL.) 1. = prec. 12. Of the nature of a 
joint 1646, + 3. sb. A remedy for affections of 
the joints 1071. 

I| Arthritis (aaproi*tis), 1644, (L. arthritis = 
Gr. dpéptris, f, dpðpov joint, f. *ar- fit (cf. L. 
artus limb, ARTICLE); see -ITis,] Path, Inflam- 
mation of the Joints; spec. gout. Hence 
A'rthritism, the disposition In which affec- 
tions of the joints are liable to occur. 


a; -pathy [ 
he joints; || 


L, = Gr.], 


con- 


convex and concave respectively; e.g. the 
shoulder-joint. Hence Arthro'dial, Ar- 
thro'dic adjs. 

Arthrology (aapro'lódsi). 1044. [f. AnTHRO- 
+ -Loey.) 1d. A scientifico treatise on the 
Joints 1859. t 2. Finger speech 1044. 
| Arthropoda (axpro*pódà), sb. pl, 1870. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. dpópov joint + mois moó- foot; 
see -a 4, Bing. a'rthropod; also pl. -pods.] 
Zool. Animals with jointed feet; a name for 
the more highly organized Annulosa or 
Arliculata, comprising Insects, Spiders, 
Crustacea, and Myriapoda, in respect of their 
antennm, wings, or legs, Hence Arthro'- 
podal, Arthro'podous adjs, of or belonging 
to the Arthropoda. 

Artiad (4-ati,ad). 1870. [f. Gr. dprws even 
* AD 1a.) Chem. An element or radical of 
even equivalence, e.g. a dyad or tetrad, 

Artichoke (a-ati,tfo"k). 1531. [= northern 
It. arti-, arciciocco, for arcicioffo, alt. of 
*alcarcioffo (cf. mod.It. carcioffo) ~ OSp. 
alcarchofa (mod. alcachofa) — Arab. al-kar- 
Büfa, i.e. al AL-*, karbüfa artichoke.] 1. A 
composite plant (Cynara scolymus), allied 
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to the thistles; its eatable parts are the 
fleshy bases of the involucral leaves or scales 
of the flower, and its receptacle when freed 
from the bristles, etc. Also fig. 2. Jerusalem 
Artichoke: aspecies of Sunflower (Helianthus 
tuberosus), having edible tuberous roots 1620. 

2. From this girasol (i.e. in the It. name Girasole 
Articiocco) we have made Jerusalem, and from the 
Jerusalem a. we make Palestine soup PEACOCK. 

Article (à-itik'l), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. article 
=L. articulus, dim. of artus joint, f. base 
*ar-join (cf. ARM, ART).] t1. A joint —1693. 
2. A nick of time which joins two periods, a. 
juncture; the critical moment ME. 3. [cf. L. 
articulus, the parts jointed on; whence 
transf. the component parts.] The separate 
clauses of any summary of faith ME.; of a 
statute 1523; each count of an indictment 
ME. 4. Each head or point of an agreement 
or treaty; hence a. in pl. a formal agreement 
ME. b. Terms, conditions (arch.) 1650. + 5. A 
clause in a will; a legacy —1761. 6. gen. A 
paragraph, section, or distinct item ME. 7. 
A literary composition in a journal, magazine, 
encycloprdia, etc., but treating a topic inde- 
pendently 1712. +8. A particular piece of 
business, a matter, or concern; a subject 
—1793; an item in an account, list, etc. -1774. 
9. A distinct part or portion; a piece, a 
particular 1741, 10. ellipt. (= article of trade, 
ete.): A commodity; a piece of goods or 
property, etc. 1804. t11. Arithm. The 
number 10; each round number between units 
and hundreds —1751. 12. Gram. A name for 
the adjs, a, an, the 1530. 

2. In the A. of the Setting of the Sun 1665. In 
the article of death 1782. 3. The Thirty-nine 
Articles [of the Church of England] BROUGHAM. 
The Famous act of the six articles 1711. Lords 
of the Articles: Sc. Hist. a standing committee 
of the Scottish Parliament, who drafted and 

repared the measures submitted to the House. 

he Articles of War : regulations made for the 
I RUM of the military and naval forces of 

reat, Britain and the United States. And charge 
him with what articles they lusted FOXE. 4. a. 
Articles of Separation FIELDING, of capitulation 
WELLINGTON. Articles of Apprenticeship: terms 
of agreement between an apprentice and his 
employer. Articles of Association: rules, condi- 
tions, etc., upon which a commercial agreement is 
founded. 7. Charles Lamb's articles, signed ' Elia’ 
1822. Leading articles THACKERAY. 8. A soul of 
great a. (= moment) Haml. v. ii. 122. Wealth, 
which is the great A. of Life STEELE. In the 
article of: wnder the head of. 9. An article of: a 
thing coming under the head of. 10. Lady Selina 
was just the a. he wished for 1856, 

Article (i-atik’l), v. 1447. [f. prec.) +1. 
trans. To formulate in articles, specify ; with 
cl., to state that —1592. 2. To set forth in 
articles against 1494; absol. to bring charges 
against 1530. 3. absol. To indict 1604. t4. 
To arrange by treaty, or stipulations. frans. 
—1682 ; intr. with subord. cl. or inf. 11762; also 
with (a person), for (a thing) —1770. 5. To 
bind by articles of apprenticeship 1820. 6. 
To furnish with articles (of faith) (rare) 1826. 

2. All his. follies were articled against him JER. 
TAYLOR. The Lords. .began to a. against the 
Protector 1611, 3. Articled for an ecclesiastical 
offence 1868. 4. I will a. with them to do so 
Westy. 5. Articled to an attorney 1820. Hence 
A:rticled ppl. a. (in senses 1, 5, 6). A-rticler, one 
who draws up articles or charges. 

Articular (aitikizlü), a. ME. [-L, 
articularis, f. articulus joint; see ARTICLE, 
7AR'.] Of, or pertaining to, the joints. var. 
Arti'culary. 2. Gram. Of the nature of an 
ARTICLE (sb. 12) 1750. Hence t Arti'cularly 
adv. article by article. 

|| Articulata (aatiskiulé-tà), sb. pi. 1834, 
[L., n. pl (sc. animalia) of articulatus 
jointed; see next, -A 4.] Zool. Cuvier's third 
great sub-kingdom of animals, embracing 
invertebrate animals with an external skele- 
ton, having the body and limbs composed of 
segments jointed together, as Insects, Crus- 
tacea, ete. (Of. ANNULOIDA, ARTHROPODA.) 

Articulate (arti‘kivlét), a. (sb.) 1569. [f. L. 
articulatus, f. articulus ARTICLE; see next, 
-ATE*.] 1. United by a joint 1610; composed 
of jointed segments 1607; Zool. of the type 
of the ARTICULATA 1855. 2. Distinctly jointed 
or marked 1664. 3. Of sound: Divided into 
distinct and significant parts; fig. speaking 

intelligibly 1586. 4. Hence transf. Distinct 
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1626. +5..Formulated, set forth in articles 
—1726. f 6. Consisting of tens. See ARTICLE 
sb. 11. —1646. 7. sb. Zool. One of the AR- 
TICULATA 1874. 

3. Beasts..created mute to all articulat sound 
MILT. P.. . 557. Articulate-speaking: using 
articulate speech. 4. A. hearing 1626, Apparitions 
H. MORE, Thoughts CARLYLE. var. Arti'culated 
ppl. a. (exc. in sense 6.) Hence Arti'culate-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Articulate (axti-kiuleit), v. 1553. [- articu- 
lat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. articulare, f. articulus 
ARTICLE; see -ATE?.] 1. To attach by a joint. 
(Usu. in pass.) 1616. 2. To connect by, or 
mark with, apparent joints. (Usu. pass.) 
1044. 3. intr. (for refl.) To form a joint with 
1832. 4. (rans. To divide (vocal sound) into 
distinct and signiflcant parts 1594; to pro- 
nounce distinctly, express in words, utter 
1691; intr. to utter words; to speak dis- 
tinctly; offen to pronounce 1642. 5. To 
formulate or specify in an article or articles. 
? Obs. 1562. + 6. trans. and intr. To charge 
against -1603. t+ 7. To arrange by articles or 
conditions —1076. +8. To come to terms, 
capitulate —1043. 

2. Reticulated or articulated 1879. 4. To inter- 
ee and a, the deep dumb wants of the Reape 

ARLYLE. He had. so great a weakness in his 
tongue, that he could not a. COTTON. 

Articulation (asti:kiulé'-fon), 1541. [~ Fr. 
articulation or L. articulatio, t. as prec.; see 
-I0N.] 1. The action of jointing; the state of 
being jointed; mode of jointing or junction 
1597. 2. A joint: a. The structure whereby 
two bones, or parts, are connected, whether 
stiffly, or so that one moves in or on the other 
1615. b. Bot. The place at which a leaf, etc., 
separates from the plant; also, a knot or 
joint 1658. 3. A segment of a jointed body 
1664. 4. Articulate voice 1615; utterance, 
speech 1711; an articulate sound, esp. a con- 
sonant 1704. 5. Articulate quality (rare) 1785. 

2a. To form a kind of ball and socket a. KIRBY. 4. 
Overgreat distance confoundeth the a. of sounds 
BACON. 5. The definiteness and a. of imagery 
COLERIDGE. Hence Articula'tionist, one who 
teaches deaf-mutes. 

Articulator (arti-kiüle^to1). 1777, (f. 
ARTICULATE v. + -OR 2.] 1. One who articu- 
lates words. 2. fechn. One who articulates 
bones, and mounts skeletons 1865. Hence 
Articulatory a. (sense 1). Occ. = ARTICU- 
LAR 1. 

|| Articulus. 1877. [L.] Occas. scientific 
term for joint. Pl. articuli. 

Artifact (-atifekt). Also arte-. 1821. [f. 
arti-, comb. f. L. ars, art- + factus, pa. pple. of 
facere make.) An artificial product. 

|| Artifex (d-atifeks). 1057. [L.] Artificer. 

Artifice (üatifis). 1534. [-(O)Fr. artifice 
= L. artificium, f. ars, arti- ART + fic-, var. of 
fac- of facere make.) t 1. The action of an 
artificer, construction, workmanship, esp. 
mechanic art —1682. f 2. The product of art 
~1688; an artificial substance 1677. t3. 
Mode or style of workmanship —1756. t4. 
Constructive skill —1777. 5. Human skill 
1857. 6. Skill in expedients; address, trickery 
1618. 7. An ingenious expedient, a man- 
œuvre, device, trick. (The ordinary sense 
now.) 1656. 

1. The skill of A. or Office mean MILT. P.L. 1X. 
39. 4. Does it not counterwork the a. of nature ? 
Hume. 7. He condemned Rhetorick, as being 
used rather as an A., than an Art 1660. 

Artificer (axtifiso). ME. [- AFr. artificer 
(cf. med.L. artificiarius), prob. after OFr. 
artificien ; see prec., -ER*.] 1. One who makes 
by art or skill; esp. a craftsman. 2. Mil. A 
soldier mechanic attached to the ordnance, 
artillery, and engineer service 1804. +3. 
gen. Maker, manufacturer —1751. 4. transf. 
Contriver, inventor. (Cf. ARCHITECT.) 1605, 
15. One who practises any art; a savant. 
(Cf. ARTIST.) 1635. t6. An artful person; a 

B a. NASHE. 4. A. of fraud..the fi 
That practised falshood under saintly thew MIU 
Hue IV. 121. Hence Arti-ficership, workman- 

Artificial (àxtifi-f&l). ME. [-(O)Fr. arti- 
ficiel or L. artificialis, t. artificium; see ARTI- 
FICE, -AL.] A. adj. I. Opp. to natural. 1. 
Made by or resulting from art or artifice: not 
natural. 2. Made by art in imitation of, or as 
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substitute for, what is natural or rea] 1577, 
3. Factitious; hence, feigned, fictitious 103] 
4. Affected 1598. : 

l. To give an a. stimulus to population Mo- 
CULLOCH. A. Teares SHAKS., hunger 1834, light 
1879. 2. A list of a. flies FRANCIS. 4, Frivolous 
and a, 1849. 

TIL Displaying art or skill. (All Obs.) 4, 
Skifuly made -1738; skilful —1082, 2 
Scholarly —1628. 3. Workmanlike —1656. 
4. Artful, deceitful —1702. 

1. The a. structure of the eye 1738. 2. Scholas. 
tique and artificial] men DONNE. 

t HII. Of or pertaining to art. (All Obs.) 1, 
According to the rules of art —1753. 2. Tech- 
nical —1809. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol. in pl.) Artificial 
things; products of art 1611. 

Phrases : Artificial horizon: a level reflecting sur- 
face, such as that of a fluid at rest, or a mirror laid 
horizontally on the earth's surface, used in taking 
altitudes. Artificial grasses: such as do not, grow 
Posi d in a locality, but are sown. Arti- 
ficial lines: lines on a sector representing the 
logarithmic sines and tangents. Artifici 
bers: logarithms. Artificial system or cla; 
(in Nat. Hist.); a system based on arbitrary, 
limited, and unimportant characters, and servi 
chiefly as an index, 

Hence Artifi-cialism, an a. principleor practice, 
Artifi'cialize v. to make a, Artificially adv, 
Artifi'cialness, the quality of being a., opp. to 
naturalness, 

Artificiality (a:atififije-liti), 1763. (f. prec. 
+-Ity.) 1. The quality or state of being 
artificial. 2. With pl. An artificial thing or 
characteristic 1848. 


t Artifircious, a. 1530. [— (O)Fr. artificieuz. 


or L. artificiosus; see ARTIFICE, -0US, -IOUS.] 
Displaying constructi kill ; affected ; artful 
-1079. Hence t Artifl:ciously adv. 


t Arrtilize, v. 1744. [Rendering Fr. tarti- 
aliser (Montaigne after naturaliser.] To 
make artificial -1778. Cf. ARTIZE, 

t Arti'ller, sb. ME. [~ OFr. artiller, -ier, f. 
artiller provide or equip with engines of 


war; see ARTILLERY, -ER'.] A maker of 
artillery ; spec. a bowyer —1483. 
Artillerist (nitilérist). 1778. [f. next+ 


-IST.] One who studies the principles of gun- 
nery; a gunner. 

Artillery (aati-léri), sb. ME. [-(0)Fr. 
artillerie, f. artiller, alt. (after art) of OFT. 
atillier equip, arm, prob. by-form of 
alirier, f. à AD- + tire order; sce TIER, -ERY.] 
t1. Warlike munitions, implements of war 
-1794. 2. Engines for discharging missiles; 
formerly, catapults, slings, arbalests, bows, 
ete. 1476; now, large guns, ordnance 1533. 
+3. Missiles discharged in war -—1807. 
4. The science and practice of Gunnery 
(formerly of Archery) 1545. 5. That branch 
of an army which manages the cannons in 
war 1786. 6. fig. (with reference to 1, 2, 8.) 
1599. 7. Thunder and lightning (poet.) 1596. 

2. Ionathan gaue his a. vnto his ladde 1 Sum. 
20:40. Artillerie, th' infernall instrument, New 
brought from hell to scourge mortalitie With. 
hideous roaring, and astonishment DANIEL. 7. 
Heauen's Artillerie SHAKS. 

Comb.:8.-company, a company t of archers, oF 
of a. (sense 5); -park, the place in which the a. i8 
encamped, or collected; -train, a number e 

leces of ordnance mounted on carriages hi. 
fitted out for marching. Hence Arti'llerying vl. 
sb. firing of a. CARLYLE, Artilleryman, one 
who serves a gun; one who belongs to the &. 
Arti‘lieryship, the skilful management 0 
cannon; artillery practice. 

Artiodactyl(e (ü:iti,o,dmektil) 1849. It. 
Gr. dprs even + ddxrvaos finger, toe.) Zool. 
adj. Having an even number of toes. sb. [80 
ungulate animal. ; 

Artisan (Aitize-n). 1538. [- Fr. artisan — 
It. artigiano :- Rom.  *artitianus, f. D. 
artitus, pa. pple. of artire instruct in the 
arts, f. ars, art- ART; see -AN; cf. partisan.) 
+1. One who practises or cultivates an 
art; an artist -1795. 2. One occupied in any 
industrial art; a mechanic, handicraftsman: 
artificer 1538. Also fig. Also attrib. 1859. 

2. The meanest a.. contributes more to b 
accommodation of life than the profound schola! 
JOHNSON. L j- 

Artist (à-1tist). 1581. [— (O)Fr. artiste = D 
artista, f. arte ART; see -Isr.] A. sb. I. t l- 1 
learned man, a Master of Arts (see ART sb. II 
1) 1753. t2. gen. One who pursues some 
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practical science 1677; spec. a medical practi- 
tioner —1761; an astrologer or alchemist; 
later, a chemist —1686. 
2. The Tuscan A. [ie. astronomer] MILT. P.L. 
9 


1. 288. 

Ii. t 1. A follower of a pursuit in which skill 
comes by study or practice; hence, a pro- 
ficient; a practical man, opp. to a theorist 
-1793. +2, A follower of a manual art; a 
mechanic, etc. —1815. 3. One who makes his 
craft a ‘fine art’. Cf. ARTISTE, 1849. 

1, I will give you more directions concerning 
fishing ; for I would fain make you an A. WALTON. 
3. A famous pilau, made by my a. [i.e. cook] 
CURZON, 

III. 1. gen. One who cultivates one of the 
fine arts, which please by perfection of 
execution. (Formerly extended to all the 
arts presided over by the Muses.) 1581. 2. 
spec. One skilled in ta. music —1712; b. 
dramatic art (see ARTISTE) 1714; C. now esp. 
one who practises the arts of design ; or, pop. 
and more usually, one who cultivates paint- 
ing as à profession 1747. 

1. The true poet is always a true a. 1855. 2. He 
judged her [the actress] as a woman, not an a. 
C. BRONTÉ. She's a perfect Hebe; and if I werean 
a., I would paint her GEO. ELIOT. 

1 IV. One who practises artifice; a schemer 
—1818. 

B. adj. Artistic, skilful 1603. 

Hence A'rtistdom, the class or estate of artists. 
Artist-like adj. artistic; adv, artistically; var. 
Artistly adv. Artistry, the occupation or 
characteristics of an a. ; artistic ability. 

Artiste (artist). 1832. [Fr.; see ARTIST; 
re-introduced in consequence of the limited 
sense now given to artist.) = ARTIST II. 3, ITI. 
2a, b. 

A'rtistess. |f. ARTIST + -ESS'.] A female 
artist. H. WALPOLE. 

Artistic, -al (axti'stik, -ăl), a. 1753. [f. 
ARTIST + -I0, -ICAL.] Of or pertaining to 
artists or art; befitting an artist, Hence 
Arti'stically adv. tastefully; from an a. 
point of view. 

t Acrtize, v. [f. ART sb. + -IZE; see ARTILIZE 


v.] intr, To exercise an art. trans. To arti- 
ficialize. FLORIO. 
Artless (ü'itlés), a. 1589. [f. ART sb. + 


-LE88.] 1. Devoid of art or skill, unpractised, 
ignorant; devoid of the fine or liberal arts, 
uncultured 1599. 2. Constructed, or designed, 
without art; clumsy; inartistic 1695. 3. Un- 
artificial, natural, simple 1672. 4. Simple- 
minded, sincere, ingenuous 1714. 

1. The artlesse tongue of a tedious dolt NASHE. 
A shadowy life—a., joyless, loveless RUSKIN. 2. 
Brogues, a kind of a. shoes JOHNSON. 3. Such A. 
beauty lies in Shakespears wit DRYDEN. 4. 
Imitation is a kind of a. Tlattery BUDGELL. Hence 
A'rtless-ly adv., -ness. 

Art-like, 1030. adj. In accordance with, 
or resembling, art 1651. adv. According to the 
rules of art 1630. 

+ Acrtly, adv. 1576. [f. ART sb. + -LY'; cf. 
LovELY adv.] With art; skilfully 1002. 

Artocarpad (àatoká'rpüd). 1834. [f. mod. 
L. artocarpus bread-fruit tree (f. Gr. dpros 
bread + xapzós fruit) + -AD 1 d.] Bot. A tree 
belonging to the Artocarpacez, or Bread-fruit 
group. Artoca'rpeous, -pous a. of or per- 
taining to this group. 

tArto'latry. 1626. [f. Gr. dpros bread + 
Àarpela worship; see -LATRY.] The worship of 
bread —1058. 

Arto'phagous, a. rare. 1810. [f. Gr. 
dorépayos (f. as prec.) + -0US; see -PHAGOUS.] 
Bread-eating. 

Artotyrite (aztotei-reit). 1586. [- late L. 
artotyrilæ (Augustine) — eccl. Gr. dprorvpirat, 
1. Gr. dprórvpos bread and cheese; see -ITE! 1.] 
Eccl. Hist. One of a sect who celebrated the 
Eucharist with bread and cheese. 

Artou, artow, obs. contr. of art thou. 

A'rts-man. arch. 1551. [f. art's + MAN; 
cf. craftsman, etc.] One skilled in an art or 
in arts, 

ł A'rts-ma:ster. 1589. [f. as prec. + 
Masrer.] 1. A teacher of art, or of an art or 
craft 1740. 2. One who is master of a craft; 
a chief artificer —1624, 

Arty (ti), a. collog. 1901. [f. ART sb. 
c--Y*] Contemptuous or joc.: Of artistic 
pretensions, 
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|| Arum (rom). Pl.-S. 1551. [L. - Gr. 
4pov.] 1. Bol. A genus of plants (N.O. 
races), with a large spathe, enclosing a 
fleshy spadix, as the Wake-robin, Cuckoo- 
pint, or Lords and Ladies (4. maculatum) 
2. atirib., as in Arum lily (Richardia zthio- 
pica) 1599. 

Arundinaceous (arp:ndiné'-Jas), a. 1057. 
If. L. arundinaceus, f. (h)arundo ; see -ACEOUS.] 
Reed-like, reedy. var. Arundi-neous (rare). 

Aruspex, and derivatives; see under HAR-. 

A'rval, -el, -ill. Now dial. 1459. [app.— 
ON. ervi-ol funeral-feast, f. arfr (OE. erfe) 
inheritance + ọl ALE, banquet.] A funeral 
feast. Also attrib. 

Arval (a-1vil), a. 1656. [- L. arvalis, f. 
arvum arable land; see-AL'.] Of or belonging 
to ploughed land : esp. in Arval Brethren ( = 
L. Fraires Arvales), & college of priests in 
Ancient Rome, who offered sacrifice to the 
field-Lares to secure good crops. 

-ary!, suffir of adjs. and sbs.,— L. -arius, 
-arium. In ME. -arie, later -arye. A. adj 
repr. (or after) L. -arius *connected with, per 
taining to’; as arbitrary. B. sbs, 1. repr. (or 
after) L. -arius ‘a man (or male) belonging to 
or engaged in’; as adversary, January (men- 
sis). 2. repr. (or after) L. -arium ‘a thing 
connected with or employed in, a place for’; 
as aviary, granary. 3. repr. L. -aria (Fr. 
-aire); as fritillary. 

-ary', suffix of adjs.; occas. — L, -aris ‘of 
the kind of, belonging to’, as military. The 
reg. Eng. repr. is -AR!. 

Aryan, Arian (érián, āriăn). 1601. (f. 
Skr. áryas (Vedic dria) noble, applied earlier 
as a national name. Cf. L. Ariāna, -ë eastern 
region of the Persian kingdom (Ariani, -éni 
its unhabitants), Gr. Zip. Medes (Hero- 
dotus), 'Apavý (Strabo), '4pivot; also Av. 
Airyana, whence mod. Iran. Cf. Fr. arien, G. 
arisch, sb. pl. Arier. See -AN.] A. adj. Applied 
to the family of languages, which includes 
Sanskrit, Zend, Persian, Greek, Latin, Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic; also called Indo- 
European, Indo-Germanic, and occ. Japhetic; 
or restricted to the Asiatic portion of these, 
as the only members of the family known 
historically to have called themselves by the 
name. absol. The original Aryan language 
1847. 

B. sb. A member of the Aryan family; one 
belonging to, or descended from, the ancient, 
people who spoke the parent Aryan language 
1851. 

The region of the Arianes, all scorched and 
senged with the parching heate of the Sunne 
HOLLAND. 

Aryanize (&'riünoiz, à'riàn-), v. 1858. [f. 
prec. + -IzE.] To make characteristically 
Aryan. Hence Aryanized ppl. a. made 
Aryan in language (though not of Aryan 
race). 

Aryteno- (æriti'no), comb. form of next. 

Arytenoid (writi'noid) 1727. [- mod.L. 
arytænoides = Gr. dpvrawoeðhs, f. dpirawa fun- 
nel f. dpvrew draw off; see -01D,] Phys. adj. 
Funnel-, pitcher-shaped : applied spec. to two 
pyramidal cartilages of the larynx which 
regulate the vocal chords, and to parts con- 
nected with them. As sb. [sc. cartilage, 
muscle.) 1849. var. Arytz'noid. Hence 
A:rytenoi'dal a. belonging to the a. carti- 
lages, ete. 

AS (mz, iz, oz), adv. (conj. and rel. pron.) 
OE. [Reduced form (x1) of ase or als, which 
are divergent developments of alse:- OE. 
alswa (ealswa); see ALSO and cf. OFris. asa, 
as(e), is and G. als as, than, reduced form of 
also (which survives in the sense ' therefore").] 
A. In a main sentence, as Antecedent or 
Demonstrative Adverb. +1. As... so: In 
that quantity . . . (in which) . . . —1532; in 
that way... (in which)... ME. only. 2, As 
...as:In that degree . . . (in which)... Ex- 
pressing the Comparative of Equality: as 
good as gold, etc. ME. 3. With relative cl. 
elliptically absent : as = equally ME. 

2. He was as covetous as cruel W, WOTTON. 3.1 
hear quite as well where I am 1888. As lief, as 
soon (as not). 

B. In a subord. sentence, as a Relative or 
Conjunctive Adverb, introducing a clause: 


AS 


I. Of quantity or degree. (Preceded by adj. 
or adv.) 1. With antecedent as;... In which 
degree (expressing the Comparative of 
Equality; cf. A. 2); As if, as though (arch.) 
ME. 2. With antecedent so in the same sense 
as 1. ME. 3. With antecedent as (so) sup- 
pressed: Emphatic ME.; Concessive = 
Though, however ME. +4. After Com- 
paratives — Than —1824. 

1. Will serve as well as I were present there MAR- 
LOWE. 2. No country suffered so much. .as Eng- 
land MACAULAY. 3. Momentarie as a sound Mids. 
N. 1. i. 144. Bad as his Actions were..would 
there not [etc.] 1742. 4. I rather like him as other- 
wise SCOTT. 

II. Of quality or manner. (Preceded by a 
verb.) * With antecedent expressed. t 1. With 
antecedent as:...inthe way that ME. only. 
2. With antecedent so, or such, same, ete. : 
...in the manner that . . . (arch.) ME. 3. 
With the clauses transposed for emphasis; as 
.,. 80; in the way that... (in that manner) 
ME.; even as, just as; both . . . and (arch,) 
1602. ** With antecedent not expressed. 4. 
= with antecedent so omitted: . . . in the 
manner that . . .; to the same extent as; 
even as; . . . as on the other hand; whereas; 
whilst 1523. 5. mod. As if, as though 
(arch.) ME. 6. With the subord. cl. abbrevi- 
ated: As if, as it were OE. t With numbers 
= About -1523. 7. With subj. or obj. 
repr. subord. cl. : The same as, like ME.; in 
the character, capacity, or rôle of 1523. 8. 
Used to introduce elliptical or parenthetical 
clauses, e.g. as a rule, etc. ME. 9. Introduc- 
ing clauses used to attest a statement, or to 
adjure any one by his faith, hopes, etc. : In 
such a manner as befits the prayer, f wish, 
belief, etc. that... ME. 

2. So doe, as thou hast said Gen, 18:5. 3. Asshe 
brews so let her bake 1614. 4. General amicable 
As-you-were between Austria and Bavaria CAR- 
LYLE. The oath, as it stands, is [etc.] 1882. If I 
had been present, as I was not, I should [ete.] 1888. 
5. I heard the wrack As earth and sky would 
mingle Mint. P.R. IV. 447. As it were: As if it 
were so, in some sort; She has thought flt, as it 
were, to mock herself STEELE. 6. God dealeth 
with you as with sonnes Heb. 12:7. 7. Yee shall 
bee as Gods, knowing good and euill Gen, 3:5. The 
fact is assumed as a hypothesis 1837. As who: 
Like one who, as if one (arch.); t as being he who. 
8. This war was, as usual, no less feeble in its 
operations than [etc.] HUME. 9. This sweares he, 
as he is a Prince SHAKS. 

III. Of time and place. 1. When, while, 
whenever ME. + 2. Where. ME. only. 

1. They wander, grazing as they go DRYDEN. 

IV. Ofreason. It being the case that ; inas- 
much as; since ME. 
oe you are not ready, we must go without you 


V. Of result or purpose. f 1. With finite vb, 
(Now repl. by that, through as that.) So... 
as : in such manner... that 1777; Such... 
as: of that kind... that ~1671. 2. With inf. 
(Still in use.) 1590. * With so wanting, or 
conjoined with as in the subord. cl. t3. = 
mod. so that (through so as that) -1797. 

2. Be so good as to come 1888, 

VI. Introducing an attrib. cl.; after such, 
same, etc. 1. After such (OE. swyle containing 
swd, 80), and after same (an adv. followed by 
swd in OE.), as = That, who, which ME. 2. 
With such omitted, or replaced by that, those, 
‘as’ becomes a relative pron. = That, who, 
which. Still in dial. use. ME. 3. In paren- 
thetic clauses, affirming or commenting on a 
word 1550; also = A thing or fact which 
1552. 4. = Such as, of the kind of; for 
instance, (App. ellipt. = such as... is.) ME. 
+ 5. Added to there, then, thither, etc. (earlier 
to where, when, etc.) to make them conjunc- 
tive —1808. 

1. Such a one as was the glory of the land of Israel 
A.V. Transl. Pref. 3. I haue vs'd thee (Filth as 
thou art) with humane care Temp. 1. ii, 346. Yff. . 
we shoulde warre with them (as God defende) 
1552. 4. A prelat, as an abott or a priour WYCLIF. 

VII. Introducing dependent sentences or 
clauses. 1. A noun sentence, after say, know, 
etc. Also as that, as how. (Replaced by that.) 
1483. +2. Contracted interrog. sentences : 4s 
how? (arch.) As why? (illiterate.) -1801. t3. 
Formerly bef. an inf. cl., where now a pple. is 
used, as in ‘Speaking of volcanoes, I [etc.]’. 

1. I believe as how your man deals with the devil 
SMOLLETT. 


AS 


VIII. Prefixed to preps, and advs. 1. With 
Preps. = as far as, so far as. (In as in, as by, 
as after, etc., as was pleonastic.) ME. 2. With 
advs. and advb. phrases. Of time: in as then, 
as now, ete., as is restrictive. In literary Eng. 
as yet (still in use) — up to this time ME. t Of 
place : as here, etc. 1532. 

l. My only doubt was as to the mode HELPS. 
2. He could not get John punished as then 1653. 

hrases: 1. As much has the special sense of: 
The same; what practically amounts to that, so; 
as in ‘I thought as much’. 2. As well has the 
Special senses : a. (with following as) Just as much 
. „a$; equally . . with, in the same way. .a8; both. . 
and; like; in addition to, besides. b. (e//ipt.) Just 
as much, no less; also. c. (abso/.) As well as not; 


hence (deferentially) better. 3. As good as: 
Practically. 
|| As (ws), sb. 1601. [L. as. Cf. Ack.) A 


Roman copper coin, originally weighing 
twelve ounces, after the first Punic war 
reduced to two ounces, during the second to 
one, and by the Lex Papiria (B.C. 191) to half. 
an ounce. 

AS, obs. f. ACE, Ass, and ASH. 

AS-, prefix', assim. f. L. ad-, bef. s-. Orig. 
adopted from OFr. as a- ; but refash. later. 

AS-, prefiz*, var. of OFr. es- :- L. ez-,as in 
as-cape (now es-cape), as-tonish (still used). 

|| Asafeetida (wsáfetidà). ME. [- med.L. 
(stinking asa’), i.e. dsa (— Pers. azd mastic), 
fatida, fem. of fetidus FETID.] A concreted 
resinous gum, with a strong alliaceous odour, 
procured from the Narther asafetida, etc. 
used in cookery, and as an antispasmodic in 
medicine. Also, the plant itself 1607. 

A-sa'le, adv. 1553. [A prep.’ + SALE.) On 
sale, for sale. 

|| Asarabacca (uwe:sürü,bm"kà). 1551. [Syn- 
copated f. L, asarum hazel-wort, — Gr. doapov 
+ bacc(h)ar (Plin.), = Gr. Bdxxap, Bdxxap, a 
Lydian name for the same plant, or bacc(h)aris 
= Rdkxaps unguent made from it, Bdxyaps 
Sowbread.] Herb. The plant Asarum euro- 
peum, used now as an ingredient in cephalic 
snuffs. 

Asarin (w'sürin) 1834. [f. L. asarum (see 
prec.) --IN.] Chem. A crystallizable, aro- 
matic, camphor-like substance obtained from 
the root of asarabacca; also called Camphor 
of Asarum. var. A*sarone. 

Asbestos, asbestus (iezbe'sts, -ds). ME. 
[Earliest forms asbeston, abiston, albestone 
— OFr. abeston, albeston — L. — Gr. &ofeorov, 
ace. of dofeoros, f. Gr. d- A- pref. 14 + ofcorós, 
f. oBevriva. quench. The present form dates 
from xvi.] +1. The unquenchable stone. 
(A distorted reference to the action of 
cold water on quick lime.) —1750. t2. An 
(alleged) incombustible flax (see 3) —1734. 
3. A mineral of fibrous texture, capable of 
being woven into an incombustible fabric; 
AMIANT or AMIANTUS. In Min. applied to all 
fibrous varieties of Hornblende or Amphi- 
bole, and of Pyroxene, as well as to Amiantus. 
1607. Also fig. Also attrib. var. Asbest 
(arch.). Hence Asbe'stic a. of the nature of 
a. Asbe'sstiform a. having the form or 
appearance of a. Asbe'stine, Asbe'stous 
a. of, pertaining to, or having the properties 
of a.; incombustible. Asbe'stoid a. resem- 


ing a.; sb. (Min.) = BYSSOLITE; so As- 
bestoi'dal a. 
Asbolan, asbolite (æzbolæn, -eit). 1837. 


If. Gr. doßóàn soot; see -AN 2, -ITE! 2 b.] Min. 
A kind of wad containing oxide of cobalt ; 
also called Earthy Cobalt. 

Asboline (æzboləin). 1863. [f. as prec, + 
AM An acrid volatile oil obtained from 
soot. 

Ascan (w'skiin), a. 1876. [f. mod.L. AscUS 
+ -AN.] Bot. Of or belonging to an ascus, as 
ascan spores. 

1 Asca'pe, v. 
AS-1) 1523. 

|| Ascarides (üskerid?z), sb. pl. ME. (mod. 
L.— Gr. doxapíbes, pl. of doxapis, Occas. 
sing. ascarid.] Zool. A genus of intestinal 
worms; thread-worms. 

f Asce'nce. 1450. [- OFr. ascense — med. 
L. ascensa, fem. sing. of pa. pple. of L. 
ascendere; see ASCENSION and cf. defence.) 
Earlier equiv. of ASCENT, ASCENSION, 

Ascend (üsend), v. ME. [-L. ascendere, 
f. ad As-' + scandere climb.) 1. intr. 


ME. form of ESCAPE (see 
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(occas. with up) To go or come up; to mount, 
soar; to rise, be raised 1514. 2. Of planetary 
bodies, etc.: a. spec. To come above the 
horizon. b. gen. To move towards the zenith. 
3. To rise by growth or construction. Only 
poet. 1667. 4. To slope upwards 1832. 5. 
trans. To walk up, climb; hence, to reach the 
top of ME. 6. To go up into or get up on; to 
mount. Obs. exc. poet., and in *to ascend the 
throne’. 1593. 7. intr. To proceed from the 
inferior to the superior; to rise in thought, 
feeling, station, etc. 1549. 8. To rise in pitch 
1597. 9. To go back in time, or in genealogical 
order 1574. 

1. Voice always ascends, the vibration movin; 
most naturally upwards DE For. 2. All mil 
ascends the Moon's more sober light POPE, 3. 
Where Apennine ascends GOLDSM, 5. To ascend 
a river: to go along it towards its source, 9. In- 
heritance may..not lyneally a. 1574. Hence 
Asce'ndable a. (rare), that may be ascended. 
Asce'nder. 

Ascendancy, -ency (ise-ndénsi). 1712, [t 
next; see -ANCY.] The state or quality of being 
in the ascendant; paramount influence, 
domination. Constr. over. (‘The spellings are 
equally common.) 

He would not submit to the a. of France MACAU- 
LAY. var. Asce'ndance, -ence, 

Ascendant, -ent (üsendént) ME. [= 
(O)Fr. ascendant — ascendant-, pres. ppl. stem 
Of L. ascendere, used subst.; see ASCEND, 
7ANT', The prevalent sp. is now -ant.} A. adj. 
l. gen. Rising; tending upwards 1591; spec. 
in Phys. and Bot. = ASCENDING ppl. a. 3. 1611. 
2. Astr. Rising towards the zenith; spec. in 
Astrol. Just above the eastern horizon 1594. 
3. fig. Superior; predominant 1634, 

1. ted and a. strength like that of foliage 
gE 3. To make a. all that is rational. „in us 


B. sb. [the adj. used absol.) 1. Astrol. The 
point of the ecliptie, or degree of the zodiac, 
which at any moment (esp. at the birth of a 
child) is just rising above the eastern horizon ; 
the horoscope ME. Hence fig. 1654. 2. gen, 
= ASCENDANCY. Const. over, 1596. t 3. An 
upward slope; a flight of steps. Also fig. 
1641. +4. One who ascends —1701. t5.A 
summit or peak 1670. 6. One who precedes 
in genealogical order; an ancestor; a relative 
in the ascending line 1604. 

1. Min ascendent was Taur, and Mars therinne 
CHAUCER. The house of the ascendant : 5 degrees of 
the zodiac above and 25 below the ascendant. 
The lord of the ascendant: any planet within the 
house of the ascendant. 2. Strong minds have un- 
doubtedly an a. over weak ones CHESTERFIELD. In 
the ascendant: supreme, dominant. (Erron. : 
Rising, ascending.) Hence Ascende'ntal a. of the 
nature of ascent (rare). 

Asce'ndible, a. rare. [- L, ascendibilis į see 
ASCEND, IBLE.] = Ascendable (see ASCEND v.). 

Ascending (üse'ndin), vbl. sb. 1482, It. 
ASCEND v. + ING] The action of the vb. 
ASCEND: ascent, ascension. 

attrib. in Ascending Latitude: the latitude of a 
planet when ascending. 4. Node: the point ina 
planet’s orbit where it crosses the ecliptic in 
ascending, 

Asce‘nding, ppl. a. 1616. [f. ASCEND v. + 
-ING*.] 1. Rising, mounting up 1667. 2. Slop- 
ing upwards; acclivitous 1616. 3. Directed 
upwards: spec. in Phys. of structures that 
pass, or serve as a passage, from a lower to a 
higher part of the body ; and in Bol. of a stem 
which gradually curves to an erect Position 
1713. 4. Going backwards in genealogical 
order 1703. Hence Asce'ndingly adv. with 
upward motion. 

Ascension (üsenfon. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
ascension — L, ascensio, f, ascens-, pa. ppl. stem 
Of ascendere ASCEND; see -ION.] 1. gen. The 
action of ascending (see ASCEND v.) 1574. 2, 
spec. The ascent of Jesus Christ to heaven on 
the fortieth day after His resurrection. Occ. 
= Ascension-day. ME. 3. Astr. The rising of 
a celestial body ME. f 4, Alch. Distillation, 
evaporation ; coner. a fume —1817. 5. Upward 
flopa (arch.) SA 

- Ascension-day : the day on which the ensi 
into heaven took place, and on which iti com: 
memorated; Holy Thursday. 3. Right Ascension 
of the sun or a star: the degree of the equinoctial 
or celestial equator, reckoned from the 
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the first point of Aries; celestial longi 
Oblique Ascension of a star: the arc of the equator 
the point ot the equator viii mt Of Ai and 

e of the equator whic 
Pya in an oblique sphere, With the sun 

Ascensional (üse"nfonàl), a. 1594, 1f. prec, 
c -AU.] Of or belonging to ascension, or 
pu^ in Astr. : the diffe be! 

A. ference in Astr. : the difference 
Tight and oblique ascension of the sun up 

Asce‘nsionist. 1863. (f. as prec. 44s 
after Fr. ascension(n)iste.] One who makes 
ascents. 

Ascensive (üse-nsiv), a. 1646, [- med.L, 
ascensivus (-ive, XIV), f. L. ascens- (see ASOEN- 
SION) + -IVE.] 1. Given to moving upwards; 
rising, progressive. 2. Gram. Augmentative, 
intensive 1857. var. t Asce'ntive, 

Ascent (üse'nt). 1600. [f. ASCEND v., after 
descend, descent.) 1. gen. The act of ascend- 
ing; upward movement 1614. Also fig. (see 
ASCEND 7) 1607. 2. esp. The act of climbing 
or travelling up 1753. Also fig, 3. A going 
back in time or in genealogical order; t coner, 
a single step backward in genealogy 1628, 
4. Method or way of ascending 1600 ; coner, a 
way up; upward slope; a flight of steps, etc, 
1611. f 5. An eminence ~1742, 

1. To him with swift a. he ap return'd Mina. P.L, 
X. 224. 2. The a. of the Simplon DICKENS, 4. 
With one a. Accessible from Earth Mirt. PL, 
v. 545. 

Ascertain (msoite'*n), v. (ME. acertein, -ain, 
7 OFr. acertain-, tonic stem of acertener (later 
ass-, ase-, and 80 in Eng.), f. a AD- + certain 
Certain.) f d. trans. To make (a person) 
certain; to assure; loosely, To inform, ap- 
prise. Const. simply, with of, or subord. ch 
—1789. refl. To make oneself certain —1731. 2. 
trans. To make (a thing) certain to the mind 
(arch.) 1494; tto establish as a certainty 
1810, 3, To find out or learn for a certainty; 
to make sure of, get to know. (The only 
current use.) 1794. t 4. To ensure, secure (lo 
a person) —1823. +5. To bring or deliver 
certainly, destine or doom (a person) to -1667, 
t 6. To make (a thing) certain, or definite; to 
decide, fix, limit -1789, 

1. Who may. . Be ascertained that Two and Two 
make four CHURCHILL. 2. [This] would a. it not 
to be the production of Johnson BOSWELL, 3. 
Legal measures for ascertaining the culprit GEO. 
ELIOT. 6. Some effectual method for correcting, 
enlarging, and ascertaining our language SWIFT. 
Hence Ascertai‘nable a, that may be ascer- 
tained (senses 3, 6). Ascertainableness. 
Ascertai-nably adv, Ascertai'ned ppl. a. t fixed; 
known. Ascertai-ner. 

Ascertainment (msoxté-nment). 1057. [f 
prec. + -MENT; cf. OFr. acertenement.] The 
Process or result of ascertaining. 1. Reduc- 
tion to certainty ; exact determination (arch.). 
2. Finding out, discovery 1799. 

Ascescent, -ency, erron. vars. ACESCENT, 
-ENCY. > 

Ascetic (ase-tik), 1646. [- med.L. asceticus 
or Gr. doxyrós, f. doxnrjs monk, hermit 
(Philo), f. doxet to exercise; see -1c.] A. adi. 
1. Of or pertaining to the Ascetics, or to the 
exercise of rigorous self-discipline; severely 
abstinent, austere. 2. = ASCETICAL 1. 1822. 

1. A. discipline BURKE, gloom TENNYSON. 

B. sb. 1. Eccl. Hist. One of those who in the 
early church retired into solitude, to exercise 
themselves in meditation and prayer, and in 
the practice of rigorous self-discipline by 
celibacy, fasting, and toil 1673. 2. gen. One 
who is extremely rigorous in self-denial 1660. 
3. pl. An ascetical treatise 1751. id 

1. The Ascetics, who obeyed and abused the rigi 
precepts of the gospel GIBBON. $9 

Ascetical, a. 1617. [f. prec. + E do 
Pertaining to, or treating of, the spirit 
exercises by which perfection and virtue may 
be attained, as in Ascetical Theology. 2. = 
ASCETIC a. 1. 1836. Hence Asce'tically adv. 

Asceticism (üse'tisiz?m). 1646. [f. as a 
+-I8M.] The principles or practice of ti 
Ascetics. 

Ascham (skim). 1800. [f. ere 
author of Tozophilus.] A sort of cupboard 0 
case to contain implements of archery. L 

Ascians (m'fiànz), sb. pl. 1635. [f. med: D 
Ascii (- Gr. äøxo f. d- A- pref. 14 + on 
shadow) + -AN.] Inhabitants of the son 
zone, who twice a year have the sun directly 
overhead, and then cast no shadows. 
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Ascidian (üsrdiün), a. 1835. [f. mod.L. 
Ascidia (see ASCIDIUM, -A 4) + -AN.] Zool. Of 
or pertaining to the Ascidia (or Ascidie), a 
group belonging to the tunicate Mollusca 
1856. As sb. [sc. animal.] Hence Asci:dia:- 
rium, the aggregate mass of organisms in 
compound Ascidians. Asci'dioid a. resem- 
bling the Ascidia. Asci:diozo'oid, one of 
the organisms forming an ascidiarium. 

|| Ascidium (Asi-didm). Pl. -a. 1766. [mod. 
L. - Gr. døxiðov, dim. of doxés leather bag, 
wine-skin.) 1. Zool (Also Ascidia, pl. -æ.) A 
genus of tunicate molluses, having the 
enveloping tunic elastic and leathery. 2. Bot. 
A pitcher-shaped leafy appendage 1830. 
Hence Asci'diate, Asci'diform adjs. shaped 
like an a. 

Ascigerous (üsi'daéros), a. 1829. [f. mod.L. 
Asous + -GEROUS.] Bot. Bearing or producing 
asci (see ASCUS). 

Ascitan (üsei-tün, æ'sităn). 1727. [f. late L. 
Ascite (Augustine) — Gr. doxés wine-skin, 

+ -AN; see -ITE' ].] Eccl. Hisl. One of a 
heretical sect (2nd c.), who used to dance 
round an inflated wine-skin, in reference to 
Matt. 9:17. 

t Asci'te, earlier f. AOCITE v. 

| Ascites (üsoitiz) ME. [late L. —Gr. 
doxirns dropsy, f. dexós wine-skin.] Path. A 
collection of serous fluid in the peritoneal 
cavity; dropsy of the abdomen. Hence 
Asci -al a. 

Ascititious (msiti-fos), a. 1028. [f. ascit- 
adse pa. ppl. stem of L. adsciscere + 
-ITIOUS?.] = ADSCITITIOUS (now more common). 

Asclepiad' (skli'pid). 1656. [—late L. 
asclepiadeus — Gr.  doexAymdBews, f. — "AexAn- 
ción name a Greek poet.] Gr. and L. 
Pros. A verse, invented by Asclepiades, con- 
sisting of a spondee, two (or three) choriambi, 
and an iambus. Also attrib. Hence Ascle:- 
piade'an a. 

Ascle'piad*. 1859. [f. next + -AD 1d.] 
Bot. A plant of the order Asclepiadaceæ; see 
next. Hence Ascle:piada:ceous a. of or 
belonging to this order. Ascle:piade'ous a. 
of the genus Asclepias. i 

|| Asclepias (üskli'pis). 1578. [L. — Gr. 
doxAnmds, f. 'AoxAnmós Aesculapius.] Bot. A 
genus of plants, giving its name to a N.O., 
including the Milkweed, Swallow-wort, etc. 

Asco- (ie:sko), comb. f. Ascus, used in Bot. : 

asco-go'nium [cf. archegonium], the spirally 
coiled organ from which the asci are produced ; 
-myce'tal, -myce'tous a. of or belonging to the 
Ascomycetes, or fungi, in which spores are formed 
asexually in the interior of asci; -phorous [Gr. 
-$opos], w., producing asci; -spore, a spore 
developed in an ascus. 

Ascribe (üskroi'b), v. ME. [- L. ascribere 
enrol, etc., f. ad AS-' + scribere write 
In the earlier form ascrive (xiv-xvi), — OFT. 
ascriv-, stem of ascrire — L, ascrivere.) t1. 
irans. To annex or add in writing, to sub- 
scribe -1649; to dedicate to —1563; to enrol 
in a class —1680; to appoint -1624. 2. To 
enter to, or to the credit of, in an account; 
to assign, impute, refer, as due (o ME. 3. To 
reckon or count to, as a characteristic, etc. 
(rarely as a material possession); to claim for 
ME. t4. To count —1601. f 5. with compl. 
To consider as. refl. To pretend to be. —1580. 

2. We usually ascribe good, but impute evil JOHN- 
SON. Others ascribed the whole disaster to the use 
of small notes HT. MARTINEAU. 3. Ascribing. . All 
“holiness unto the Lord’ 1880. Hence Ascri‘bable 
a, that may be ascribed ; attributable. 

tAscri'pt, ppl. a. 1504. [- L. ascriptus, 
pa. pple. of ascribere (see prec.).] Enrolled; 
appointed —1610. 

Ascription (üskri'pfon). 1597. [- L. ascrip- 
tio, f. ascript-, pa. ppl. stem of ascribere; see 
ASORIBE v., -ION.] t 1. The act of ascribing 
(see ASCRIBE 1, 2, 3). 2. concr. The declara- 
tion thus made 1845. 

1. The theoretical a. of English law to immemorial 
unwritten tradition MAINE. 

Ascriptitious (wskripti'fos), a. rare. 1652. 
[f. L. ascripticius; see ASCRIPT and -ITIOUS!. 
Ct. adscriptitious.] t 1. Appended to a list 
es 2. Merely ascribed to. (Cf. fictitious.) 

2. 

tAscry, v. [ME. ascrie — AFr. *ascrier 
(see As-*) = OFr. escrier (mod. écrier), f. es :— 
L.ex + crier Cry. Cf. Escry v.] 1. To call 
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forth, out, or upon —1450; esp. to challenge 
—1523. 2. intr. To shout, exclaim —1528. 
3. trans. = DESCRY; hence to espy; inform 
upon -1559. Hence ft AScry' sb. outcry, 
clamour. 

|| Ascus (xskis). Pl. -i. 1830. [mod.L. — 
Gr. doxés bag, sac.] Bot. A membranous 
tubular cell, esp. the sac-like cell at the end 
of the branches of the hyphe in certain fungi, 
etc., in which the reproductive sporules or 
sporidia develop. 

-ase, suffix taken from the ending of 
DIASTASE and used in naming enzymes, as 
lactase, maltase, urase, etc. 

A-sea (asi), adv. 1858. [A prep.] On the 
sea; to the sea. 

A-see'the, adv. 1879. [A prep.’ 11.] Seeth- 


ing. 

A-seity (ésiiti, AsiIti). 1691. [- med.L. 
aseitas, f. L. a from + se oneself + -itas -ITY; 
ef. Serrv.] Melaph. Underived or inde- 
pendent existence, 

Aselline (áseloin), a. rare. 1855. [f. L. 
asellus little ass + -INE'.] Of or pertaining 
to a little ass, or to the two stars in Cancer 
called Aselli. 

Aseptic (eise-ptik), a. 1859. [f. A- pref. 
14 + Septic.) Not liable to putrefy; pre- 
venting putrefaction. Also as sb. Hence 
Ase'pticism. 

Asexual (e'se"ksiuál), a. 1830. [A- pref. 14.] 
Biol. Not sexual, without sex. In Bot. 
formerly of cryptogams; cf. AGAMIC. Hence 
Ase:xua'lity, a. condition, absence of sex. 

t Asfa'st, as fast, adv. phr. ME. only. 
[After (O)Fr. aussitót.] Formerly in the 
special sense of : As fast as might be, straight- 
way (Fr. aussitôt). 

Ash (mf, sb. (OK. æsé = OS. ask (Du. 
esch), OHG. ask, ON. askr :- Gmc. *askiz.] 
1. a. A forest tree, indigenous to Europe, 
Western Asia, and North Africa; having 
silver-grey bark, pinnate foliage, a peculiar 
winged seed or samara called the *ash-key ', 
and tough close-grained wood valuable for 
implements. b. The tribe of trees Frarinex, 
N.O. Oleacez, including the Common Ash 
(Fraxinus excelsior) and the Manna or Flower- 
ing Ashes (Ornus europea and rotundifolia). 
OE. 2. The timber of the ash-tree ME. t3. 
‘The ashen shaft of a spear; a spear —1700. 

1. The warlike beech; the a. for nothing ill 
EU FQ. 1. i. 9. 3. My grained A. Cor. Iv. 
v. 

Comb. 


key, the winged two-celled seed or 
samar: the ash-tree; -leaf, an ey potato 
with leaves like ash-leaves. Ground Ash, an ash 
sapling; an umbelliferous herb with pinnate 
leaves, esp. the ASHWEED, and Wild Angelica. 
Mountain Ash, the Rowan-tree or Quickbeam 
(Pyrus aucuparia); occas. the Aspen (Populus 
tremula), called also Quaking Ash. Wild Ash, 
occas, the Mountain Ash; also the Ornus. 

Ash (æj), sb.'; commonly in pl. ashes 
(sféz). (OE. este, exe = MLG. asche, Du. 
asch, OHG. asca (G. asche), ON. aska; cf. 
Goth. azgo.] 1. The powdery residue, chiefly 
earthy or mineral, left after the combustion 
of any substance. pl. OE. collect. sing. ME. 
simple sing. ME. Also transf. or fig. 2. That 
which remains of a human body after (orig.) 
cremation or (transf.) total decomposition; 
hence poet. for ‘mortal remains’ ME. 3. Dust 
of the ground. (Hence applied to man’s 
mortal constitution.) OE. 4. Death-like 
pallor; the colour of wood ashes ME. 5. A 
symbol of grief or repentance OE. 

1. Sprinkle sordid ashes all around DRYDEN. A 
chal ember, smouldering into a. 1868. My 
heart is within me As an a. in the fire SWINBURNE. 
Volcanic ash: the powdery matter ejected from 
volcanoes. Black ash: a mixture of carbonate of 
soda and sulphide of calcium formed in manufac- 
turing soda from salt. To lay in ashes: to burn to 
the ground; Whole ings loms laid in ashes 
ADDISON. 2. I commende..thy body to the 
grounde,..asshes to asshes, dust to dust Bk. 
Com. Pr. E'enin our ashes live their wonted fires 
Gray. b. The Ashes: the symbolical remains of 
English cricket taken back to Australia. 3. Lord, 
what shall Earth and Ashes do? WESLEY. 4. 
The lip of ashes, and the cheek of flame BYRON. 
5. Repents. .not in ashes, and sackecloath, but in 
new Silke, and old sacke 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 

Comb.: 8.-bin, a receptacle for ashes, etc. ; -fire, 
a low fire of ash and cinders; -furnace, one used 
in glass-making ; -heap ; -hole ; -leach, a hopper 
or tub in which wood-ashes are placed that the 


ASIATIC 


alkaline salts may be dissolved from them; -like 
(= -furnace); -pan; -pit; -tub 


). 

Ash (æJ), v.' dial. [f, Asu sb.!] To flog with 
an ash-stick. Cf. To birch. 

Ash (æf), v.* 1645. [f. ASH sb.'] To strew 
with ashes. 

t Asha'ke, v. (OK. dséeacan, f. A- pref. 1 
+ séeacan SHAKE.] To shake off; fig. to 
dispel -ME. 
A-sharke, adv. 
ing. 

Ashame (üfem), v. OE. [A- pref. 1; see 
next.] t 1. intr. To feel shame -1566. 2. trans. 
To put to shame 1591. 

Ashamed  (üfé^md), pred. a.  [OE. 
dséamod, pa. pple. of dscóamian feel shame; 
see A- pref. 1, SHAME v., -ED'] 1. Affected 
with shame; abashed or put to confusion; 
disconcerted. Const. of, ton, tfor ME.; 
with subord. cl. ME. ; with inf. phr. 1647. 2. 
With inf. phr.: Reluctant through fear of 
shame to. With a negative: Prevented by 
fear of shame from. ME. Rarely attrib. 

1. In Milton, the Devil is never described a. but 
once ADDISON. A. of sitting idle JOHNSON, to be 
seen TENNYSON. 2. I am aschamyd to begge 
Wyciir Luke 16:3. Hence Asha'medness. 

Ashen (w'fén) a. ME. [f. ASH sb. + 
-EN*.] 1, Of or pertaining to an ash-tree 
1502. 2. Made of the wood of an ash ME. 
Ashen (e'Jén), a.* 1808. [f. ASH sb. + 
-EN'.] 1. Of ashes. Also fig. 1850. 2. Ash- 
coloured, deadly pale 1808. 

2. The a. hue of age SCOTT. 

Ashery (w'féri) 1859. [f. ASH sb.* + -ERY.] 
a. A place where potash or pearl-ash is manu- 
factured. b. An ash-pit. 

Ashet (s'fét). north. dial. 1552. 
assiette.] A dish, or platter. ` 

A-shi'ne, adv. 1840. [A prep.’ 11.] Shining. 
A-shi'pboard, adv. 1598. [A prep.'1.] On 
board ship. 

A-shi'ver, adv. 1840, [A prep.’ 11.] In a 
shiver. 

Ashlar (æ'flə1). (ME. as(s)heler — OFr. 
aisselier — L. axilla, dim. of axis, assis, board, 
plank.] 1. A square hewn stone for building 
purposes or for pavement (? so called as re- 
sembling a wooden beam); also used as & 
missile. Called also Ashlar-stone. 2. Masonry 
of hewn stone, usu. in thin slabs, used as a 
facing to rubble or brick wall. Also attrib. 
1823. 

1. A. stones of the Bastille continue thundering 
through the dusk CARLYLE. Ashlar-work : masonry 
construeted of square hewn stones ; opp. to rubble- 
work. Ashlar-rafter, -piece = ashlaring. Hence 
A'shlared ppl. a. covered with a.;cf.2. A'shlar- 
ing vbl. sb. the short upright quartering fixed in 
garrets between the rafters and the floor, to cut 
off the angles formed by the rafters. Also, ashlar 
masonry. 

Ashling (e'flin). 1883. [f. ASH sb. + 
-LING'.] An ash sapling. 

Ashore (üfó*3), adv. 1580. [f. A prep. + 
SHORE sb.', after earlier ALAND.] 1. To the 
shore; to land. 2. On shore, on land 1631. 

1. I must be getting a. now W. BLACK. 2. He be- 
haves himself a. as if he were still on board STEELE 

Ash-We'dnesday. ME. [f. ASH sb.’ + 
WEDNESDAY.] The first day of Lent; so called 
from the custom introduced by Pope Gregory 
the Great of sprinkling ashes on the heads of 
penitents on that day. 

Ashweed (m'fwid). 1578. [f. AsH sb.'] 
Herb. The Goutweed (Ægopodium podagraria). 

Ashy (efi), a. ME. [f. ASH sb. + -Y'.] 
1. Consisting of ashes 1483. 2. Covered or 
sprinkled with ashes ME. 3. Ash-coloured, 
deadly pale 1541. 4. quasi-adv. 1592. 
Eyebrows..you can see are a,-blond CARLYLE. 
Asian (éf'ün). 1503. [- L. Asianus — Gr. 
*Aciavós ; gee -IAN.] = ASIATIC. 

Asiarch (e*fiikik). 1753. [-late L. asiarcha 
— Gr. deipxns; see -ARCH.] Director of 
religious rites, etc., in Asia Minor under the 
Romans. (Cf. Acts 19:31.) 

Asiatic (éfi,setik), a. 1631. [7 L. asiaticus 
= Gr. deuarwós; see -1c.] Of or pertaining to 
Asia or its inhabitants; formerly applied to 
literary style. As sb. A native of Asia. 
Hence Asia‘tically adv. in A. manner, in 
accordance with A. customs. Asia'ticism, 
an A. phrase or practice. Asia-ticize v., 


1856. [A prep. 11.] Shak- 


[- Fr. 


ASIDE 


improp. A’siatize, to make A., to conform 


to A. customs. x 

It is A. prose, as the Ancient Critics would 
have said; prose somewhat barbarously rich 
M, ARNOLD. 


Aside (üsoi*d). [ME. on syde, a syde, i.e. ON, 
prep. A prep., SIDE sb.'] A. adv. L Of 
motion. 1. To one side; out of the way, 
&way. 2. Into seclusion or privacy, apart 
1450. 3. Away from one's person; off, down 
1596. 4. Out of thought or use 1440. 

1. To. .slip a. from difficulty BURKE. 
&.; heere comes the Haml. v. i, 24 
lay a. every weight Hebr, 12:1. 4. To layor set a.: 
(fu) to put away, dismiss; He often laid a. 

corum 1798. Law. To set a. (a verdict, ete,): to 
quash it. 

II. Of direction. 1. Of from the direct line 
ME. 2. Sidewise, obliquely ME. ; var. tAsi- 
den. 

1. They are all gone a., they are together become 
filthy Ps, 14:3. 

III. Of position. t 1. On one side, off 1610. 
2. Apart from the general company; in 
privacy ME. 3. A. from: apart from. U.S. 1818. 

2. To speak a., i.e. apart, so as to be (supposed) 
inaudible to the general company, or, on the stage, 
to the other players. 

B. prep. [by omission of of.] 1. At the side 
of 1615. t 2. Past, beyond —1003. 

C. sb. [the adr. used atirib.] 1. Words 
spoken aside, or in an undertone, so as to be 
(supposed) inaudible to some person or 
persons present 1727. 2. An indirect or side 
effort 1877. 

2. The asides of many writers possess a more 
Ing, -influence than their deliberate. „labours 


A-si'mmer, adv. 1849. [A prep,’ 11.) On 
the simmer. 

fAsinego. 1606, [= Sp. asnico, dim. of 
asno.) l. A little ass —1085. 2, A fool, dolt 
71714. 

2. An asinico may tutor thee; Thou..Asse 
SHARKS. 


Asinine (w'sinoin), a. 1610. [- L. asininus, 
f. asinus ass; see CINE'.]. 1. Of or pertaining 
to asses 1024. 2. Like an ass; obstinate, 
stupid 1610. 


1. Her a. dayrie 1624. 2. A, em loy COWPER. 
Hence Asini'nity, stupidity, r 


Asiphonate (üsobfone't) a. 1859. (f, A- 
pref. 14 + SIPHONATE.] Zool. Having no re- 
spiratory siphon. As sb An acephalous 
mollusc so characterized, 

-asis, suff, L. -dsis, Gr. -aas, forming 
names of diseases, really nouns of state or 
Process, as elephantiasis, psoriasis, etc. 

ll Asitia (sif). 1853. [mod.L.- Gr. 
dola want of appetite, f, d- A- pref. 14 + 
airos food ; see -1A'.] Path. Loathing of food. 

Ask (ask) v. [OE. dscian, acsian, dhsian, 
avian = OFris. dskia, OS. éscon, OHG. 
eiscon i= WGme, *aiskójan. The standard 
Torm ask resulted from. metathesis of aks-, az 
(now only dial.).] t I. trans. To call for- ME. 

IL. 1. To call upon for information or an 
answer: a. trans. With the thing asked as 
object OE.; t at (still dial.), t to, of a person 
ME. ; b. With the person asked as object OE. ; 
with the thing asked as second object OE. ; 
of (arch.), about (a matter), after or for (a 
Person) OE. 2. With no object expressed : 
To inquire + of, about, after (a thing or 
person), for (a person) OE. 

1. a. To a. what I wanted STEELE. To a. a ques- 

the prices a name (mod.). A farmer of whom 
Aske my dogge Two 


MILT. Sams, 40, 

III. 1. To make request for: a. trans. With 
the thing asked as object; simply ME.; of, 
from a person ME. ; to do or be done to ME.: 
b. trans. With the person asked &s object 
ME. ; to do or for (a thing) ME. 2. To make 
request: With no object ME.: for (a thing) 
ME 


1. a. I axe no more 1570. Toa. a Price: to a. so 
much as the price. To a. another favour of 
[anyone] BURNS. b, Ia. Mr. Blifil pardon FIELD- 
ING. I asked him to accompany me TYNDALL. 
I might aske you for your Commission 4.¥.L, IV. 
.,138. 2. Aske and it shalbe giuen you Matt, 6:7. 
T'Il .a.forleave DICKENS. To ask for: to act so as 
to incur. 
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IV. Pregnant senses and special uses. + 1. 
To investigate —1612. 2. To ask as by right, 
call for, demand; esp. in To ask an account 
ME. 3. To make proclamation ES church, 
etc., calling on any who have claims or 
objections to put them forward; esp. in To 
ask (now To publish) the banns 1450. 4. ellipt. 
To ask to come, invite 1834. 5. fig. Pre- 
dicated of things: Need, call for ME. 

4. We ought to a. him to dinner 1888. 5. To 
give a Milton birth ask'd ages more COWPER. 

Ask (ask) sb. ME. [app. worn down 
from OE. dpere newt, cogn. w. OHG. egidehsa 
(G. eidechse lizard). A newt or eft; Sc. and 
north. occ. also the lizard. See also ASKER*. 

Askance (üska'ns), adv. 1530. [Early forms 
@ scanche, a sca(u)nce, suggest a Fr. origin; 
but cf. It. a, di, per scancio obliquely. The 
source remains unknown.) 1. Sideways, 
askew, asquint ; with aside meaning 2. elipt., 
quasi-adj. Turned sideways 1593. 

1. To look at, eye, view askance; to look at 
with disdain, envy, jealousy, and now esp. with 
mistrust. 2. Whom the grand foe, with scornful 
eye a., Thus answerd MILT, P.L. VI. 149. 

f Askance, v. [f. prec.] To turn aside. 
SHARKS. Lucr. 637, 

f Aska'nce(s, conj. adv. late ME. for 
unkn. origin; not rel. to ASKANCE.] 1. As 
though —1580. 2, ellipt. As if saying -1572. 

Askant (aska'nt), ade. 1695. [Later var. of 
ASKANCE, perh. infl. by asquint, aslant.] = 
ASKANCE. {| In SHARKS. Haml. (Qos.) tv. vil. 167 
ascaunt is read, but the folios have aslant. 

f A'skapart. ME. Name of a race of 
warriors living near Arabia; also of a giant 
assailed by Sir Bevis of Southampton -1735. 

Asker’ (a'skor) ME. [f. Ask v. + -ER.] 
1. One who asks (questions, favours, gifts, 
alms, ete.). +2, A prosecutor; an exactor, 
oppressor —1483. 

A'sker'. dial. 1074. |f. Ask 8b., with suff. of 
unkn. origin.] A newt. 

Askew (üskiü-). 1573, It. 
sb.*, a. and adv.] A, adr. 
side, awry. B. adj. Made or standing awry ; 
skew 1859. C. t sb. A sidelong glance 1055. 
adv. Lattice blinds all hanging a. DICKENS. To 

k askew: Le. sidelong, out at the corners of 
one's eyes; fig. to look as pretending not to see; 
to reflect upon. adj. A. arches 1859, bridges 1862; 

Asking (aiskin), vòl. sb. OE. [f. Ask v. 
+ ING.) 1. The act of putting a question. 
f b. A question -ME. 2. Praying, begging 
ME.; a petition, a prayer, etc. (arch.) ME. 
1 3. A price asked 1037, t 4.2. A calling for 
justice. b. Exaction. —1480. 5. The publica- 
tion of banns of marriage. fam.727. Hence 
A'skingly adv. Askle'nt, ascle'nt adv. Se. 
f. ASLANT. 

t Askoye, askoy-ne, adv. 
origin; synon. w. ASKANCE, ASKEW.] Side- 
wise, askance. (Always with look.) —1552. 

Aslake (üslé-k), v. (OE, aslacian; see A- 
pref. 1, SLAKE v.) f 1. intr, To become slack ; 
to grow less —1587. 2. To cool (arch. rare) 
a 3. To mitigate, assuage, abate (arch.) 

Aslant (asla-nt). [ME. 
A prep.', SLANT sb.!] 
a sloping direction, 
Slanting 1790. 
direction 1602. 
prep. There is a Willow growes a. a Brooke 
SHAKS, 


A prep. + SKEW 
Obliquely, to one 


ME. [Of unkn, 


0 slant, on slent ; see 
adv. On the slant, in 
obliquely. quasi-adj, 
prep. Across in a slanting 


inactivity or quiescence 1545. 
ME. 4. transf. Of the limbs; Benumbed. 
Formerly also — Stunned. ME. 5. Naut. 


Tue sail just bellying out (opp. to flapping) 


Aslope (Asló"-p), a. and adv. ME. [Earlier 
than SLOPE sb.!, v. (c1600); of unc. origin.] 
adj. Inclined, slanting. adv, On the incline, 
aslant, crosswise, athwart. Also fig. 

While the first drizzling show'r is borne a. SWIFT. 


ASPECT 
A-slu'g, adv. 1619. [A prep 31; 

^ ly. d ] Slug. 

-Smea'r, adv. 1801. [A n 
Smeared. " ME 

A-smou'lder, adv. 1880, [A x 
Smouldering. po 
A-Sno'rt, adv. 1850. [A Prep." 11.) Snort. 
A-soark, adv. 1609. [A prep..11,] Soaking, 
Asomatous (iis0" mites), a. 1731; [later 
asomatus — Gr. decparos (f. d- A- pref, 14 + 


9óua, owuar- body) 


incorpi 


A-Sou'th, adv. 


south. 

Asp’ 
Gmo. 
Qsp i= 


1. A poplar (Populus tremula), 
bark and spr 


which 


"0US.] Unembi 
oreal. age 


1800. (A prep. 5.) In the 


(asp). [OE. wspe = OHG, aspa i= 
*aspón, and OE. ips (for *æsp), ON, 
Gme. *aspó. Superseded by ASPEN] 


with greyish 
ding branches, the leaves of 


especially tremulous. Also alirib. 


are 


2. The wood of this tree 1551. 
1. Cherry and quaking a... belted the little brook 
1848. 


ASp' (asp). ME. 
L. aspis (formerl 
7 Gr. domis, domi. 


small, 
Egypt 


[= OFr. aspe or its source 
used, with pl, aspisses) 


See VIC.) Zool. 1, A 
venomous, hooded serpent, found in 
and Libya; the Naje Haje. 2. Aloa 


species of Viper (Vipera aspis), and poel. any 
venomous serpent 1712. 

1. The venym of eddris, that ben clepid aspis, 
vndur her lippis WycLrr Hom. 3:183, 


l| Aspalathus (aspalApis), 
Gr, domdiaðos,) 


1601. [L.- 
A genus of African shrubs 


(N.O. Leguminosæ); the fragrant wood of 
some, 

A sweete smell like cinamon, and a, Eeclua. 24:15. 
| Aspalax (mspalmks), 1800. [L. = Gn 
demáAaf, also omdat.) Zool, A genus of 
Rodentia, resembling the mole. 
Asparagine (üspa"radsoin). 1813. [f. As 
PARAGUS + -INE*] Chem. A nitrogenous 
crystallizable compound contained esp. in 
asparagus. It is primary malic diamide 


C,H,0,(N H,),. 
Asparaginous (wsparedsines), a. 1882 


lirreg. 
to or li 


f. ASPARAGUS + -INE' + -ovs,] Allied 


ke asparagus. 


Asparagus (Aspwrriigos), OE. [- L. aspar- 


agus = 
polite 
various 


T. demdpayos, Attic doddpayos. In 
use the L. form has supplanted the 
s altered or deriv. forms that have 


been current: (i) sparagus, a med.L. form, 
whence It. sparagio, G. sparge(n, spargel, Ft. 


t esperage, 


tesparge (mod. asperge), Eng. 


(ii) a)sperage, sparage (Xv xvn); (iii) sparrow- 
grass (XVI), sparagras, alt. of sparagus DY 


assoc, 


with grass. ‘The corruption of the 


word into sparrow-grass is so general that 
asparagus has an air of stiffness and pedantry” 
(Walker, 1791).] A plant (Asparagus on 
nalis, N.O. Liliacew), the vernal shoots 


which 


genus 
I will 


long BROME. 


form a delicacy of the table. Bol. The 
of which this is a species. 

have Sparagus every meale all the D 
hundred of Sparrowgrass PEPYS. 


Comb. a.-beetle, a small beetle (Crioceris aspa- 
ragi), that feeds upon the foliage of the a. 


Aspara'mic, 


Aspa'ramide = ASPARTIO, 


ASPARAGINE, oan 

A-spa'rkle, adv. 1840. [A prep. Y 
Sparkling. ed 
Aspartic (üspü'itik), a. 1847. [Form 


arbitrarily, with regard mainly to enpi 
on asparagus; see -IC.] Chem. Of or pertail 


ing to 
C,H;N 
Aspe 


asparagine; esp. in Aspartic acid, 
Ow 
ct (&"spekt) ME. [-L. aspectus, t 


5 t. 
aspect-, pa. ppl. stem of aspicere look at, 
c. Ab. + specere look.) I. 1. 1 The action 
of looking at; contemplation; gaze, TA 
71810; a look, a glance (also fig.) 1590. t2 
Mental looking ; regard, respect —1073. 


1. That the 


basilisk killeth by a. Bacon, Some 


other Mistresse hath thy sweet aspects Com. Err. 
ii. 113. 


TL. ii, 


I. 1. 


Astrol. The relative positions of the 


planets as they appear to an observer e 
the earth's surface atagiven time. (prop. 
way in which, from their relative postre. 
they look upon each other.) ME. 2. A 100 z 
, facing, or fronting, in a given direction) 
exposure 1667; the side or surface which 


fronts 


in any direction 1849. 3. Bearing; 


ASPECT 


reference to 1509. 4. A phase 1824. 5. Gram. 
A verbal form used to express action or being 
in respect of its inception, duration, or com- 
pletion 1853. 

|. Frendly eiihentvas of planetes CHAUCER, 
Aspects In Sextile, Square, and Trine, and 
Opi paite MILT. P.L. x. p 2. The setting Sun. 

with right a. Against the eastern Gate of Paradise 
Mive, P.L. IV. 541. 3. Divers things. . which I 
hope have a public a. CROMWELL. 4. Two aspects 
of one. .thought 1870. 

III. 1. The look which one wears; counten- 
ance, face 1590, 2. The appearance presented 
to the eye 1594; to the mind 1704. t 3. concr. 
A thing seen ; an appearance —1722, 

1. Thy martial face and stout aspect MARLOWE. 
Of. . vinegar a, SHAKS. 2. The physical a. of the 
country GREEN. The ipei lul aspects of 
Buddhism 1883, Hence Aspe'ctable, -ible a. 
(now rare), visible; fit or fair to look upon. 
T Aspe'ctful a. benignant. 

+ Aspect, v. 1548. [= L. aspectare, ose 
of aspicere (see prec.). Of. respect, suspect.] 
1. To look for, expect —1584. 2. To look at, 
behold; watch —1698. 3. Of a planet : To look 
upon another in one of the ‘ Aspects’ -1671. 
4. To look on with favour (rare) 1663. 5. intr. 


To look; to have a bearing —1651. Hence 
Aspe'ctant a. Her. facing each other. 
Acspected ppl. a. t 1. (aspe'cted). Looked 


at. t2. pple. or adj. Looked at by a planet. 
3. adj, Having an aspect. 

t Aspe'ction. 1646. [- L. aspectio, f. 
aspecl-; see prec., -ION. Cf. OFr. aspection.] 
The act of looking at, watching —1052. 

Aspen (a:spén). ME. [f. As! + -EN*.] adj. 
1. Of or belonging to the asp; see ASP'. 
2. fig. Tremulous; timorous ME. sb. = Asp' 
1596, 

1. Lyk an a. leaf he quok for ire CHAUCER. 2. A. 
fear CHAPMAN 

f A'sper, a'spre, a. ME. [-OFr. aspre 
(mod. âpre) := L. asper rough, harsh.] 1. 
Rough, rugged —1681. 2. Harsh in sound or 
taste —1039. 3. Harsh to the feelings; cruel 
—1578. 4, Of persons : Harsh —1630. 5. Hardy; 
mettled, savage —1503. 

|| Asper (ce'spoz), sb. (L. asper (sc. spiritus); 
see prec.] Gr. Gram. The rough breathing; 
the sign (‘) above an initial vowel, or over p, 
= Roman h; thus ds — hős, páßðos = 
rhabdos. 

Asper (ee‘spaa), sb.* 1589. [- Fr. aspre, app. 
- Turk, = med. Gr. dempov — L. asper (num- 
mus) newly minted (coin).] A silver Turkish 
coin (120 aspers = 1 piastre); now a ‘money 
of account', 


Asperate (w'spérét) ppl. a. 1023. [-L. 
asperatus, pa. pple. of asperare, f. asper 
rough; see -ATE*]  Roughened, rough. 


Hence A'sperate v. to make rough, rugged, 
or harsh. 

Asperge  (dPspoids), v. 1047. [= Fr. 
asperger or L. aspergere, t. ad A8-* + spargere 
sprinkle.] To sprinkle, besprinkle. 

Asperges (ispOo'adsiz). Liturg. First word 
of Asperges me hyssopo et mundabor, Thou 
shalt purge me with hyssop and I shall be 
clean (Ps. 50 (51) : 9), the recitation of which 
&ccompanies the sprinkling of altar and 
people with holy water before the principal 
Maas on Sundays, used for the ceremony. 

Aspergill (e-spaadgil). Also || Aspergillum 
(eespoadgi'ldm). 1649. [mod.L. aspergillum, f. 
L. aspergere (see ASPERGE v.) + -illum dim. 
suffix as in vezillum.] R.C.Ch. A kind of brush 
used to sprinkle holy water; see ASPERGES. 
(The L. form is the more usual) Hence 
Aspergi'lliform a. shaped like an a., as the 
stigmas of some grasses. 

|| Aspergi-llus. 1847. [See prec.] Biol. A 
genus of microscopic fungi, resembling the 
holy-water sprinkler in appearance. 

Asperifoliate, -ous (s:spérifo™ litt, -lios), a. 
1686, [f. mod.L. asperifolius (f. asper + 
folium leat) + -ATE*, -ous.] Bot. Having rough 
leaves, formerly spec. of the Boraginew. 

Asperity (aspe-riti). [-(O)Fr. aspérité or 
L. asperilas, f. asper rough; see -ITy.] 1. 
Unevenness of surface, roughness; coner. in 
pl. sharp or rough excrescences 1491. 2. 
Roughness of savour, tartness (arch.) 1620. 
3. Harshness of sound (arch.) 1004. 4. Of 
Style: Lack of polish, ruggedness (arch.) 
1779. 5. fig. Harshness to the feelings; hence, 
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hardship, difficulty. (The earliest sense ; arch. 
exc. in b. Bitter coldness, rigour. ME. 6. 
Harshness of temper ; crabbedness, acrimony ; 
in pl. harsh, embittered feelings 1664. 
The asperities of the Moon Hy. MORE. 3. Our 
ligne, of which the chief defect is ruggedness 
a, JOHNSON. 5. The nakedness and a. of the 
NIU world JOHNSON. 6. A. of reply JOHNSON. 

t A'sperly, adv. ME. [f. ASPER a. + -LY*.] 
Harshly ; fiercely, bitterly —1531. 

Aspermous (üspo'umos), a. 1853. |f. Gr. 
daneppos (f. d- A- pref. 14 + omépua sēèd) + 
-ous.] Bot. and Phys. Without seed. var. 
Aspermatous. Hence Aspermatism, 
lack of seed, impotence. 

+ Aspe'rn(e, v. rare. 1513. [- L. aspernari, 
f. a = ab away from + spernari despise.) 
To spurn. 

f A'sperness. [f. ASPER a. + -NESS.] Bitter- 
ness, CHAUCER. 

A'sperous, a. 1547. [— late L. asperosus, f. 
asper rough; see -0US.] 1. Rough, rugged. 
(Now techn.) t2. Rough-tasted 1670. f 3. 
Harsh —1653. Hence A:*sperously adv. (rare). 

Asperse (üspo'us) v. 1490. [—aspers-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. aspergere; see ASPERGE.] 
1. To besprinkle, bespatter with. 2. To 
sprinkle, scatter 1607. t3. To intermingle 
—1607. 4, To bespatter with damaging im- 
putations, etc. In 17th c.: Injuriously and 
falsely to charge with. 1611. 5. To slander, 
defame, traduce, vilify 1647. 

1. She dide a. the place with the waters CAXTON. 
4. The calumnies with which the Jews had aspersed 
him PALEY. 5. A libel tending to a. or vilify the 
house of Commons ‘JUNIUS’. To a. a man's 
character 1808. Hence Aspe‘rsed ppl. a. 1. 
Besprinkled ; spec. in Her. strewed or powdered 
with small charges, 2. Calumniated, defamed. 
t Aspe'rsive a. defamatory t -ly adv. 

Aspersion (lispo'1fon). 1553. [- L. aspersio, 
f. aspers-; see prec., -ION. Cf. (O)Fr. asper- 
sion.) 1. The action of besprinkling, or of 
sprinkling or scattering. 2. That which is 
sprinkled 1610. 3. The action of casting 
damaging imputations, or false and injurious 
charges; defamation 1633. 4. A damaging 
report; a calumny, slander 1590. 

1. A. may answer the true end of baptism Bur- 
NET. 3. Who by aspersions throw a stone At the 
head of others, hit ieir own G. HERBERT. 4. The 
a. of his being a great usurer FULLER. 

|| Aspersoir (asperswar). 1851. [Fr.; see 
next.| An aspergillum. 

| Aspersorium  (eesposd*ridm). 1861. 
[med.L.: see ASPERSE, -ORIUM.] A vessel for 
holding the holy water used in ceremonial 
sprinkling. 

Asphalt (æ'sfælt, æsfælt). Also asphal- 
tum, esp. in scientific use. [ME. aspaltoun, 
aspalt - OFr.; aspallto (XVI) -= It. aspalto; 
later the Gr. and L. forms were used; in 
recent times asphalt(e — Fr. asphalte (XVI), 
ult. — late L. asphalton, -um — Gr. dodadrov, 
-os of alien origin.] 1. A smooth, hard, brittle, 
black or brownish-black resinous mineral 
consisting of a mixture of different hydro- 
carbons; called also mineral pitch, Jews’ pitch, 
and in the O.T. slime ME. Also attrib. 2. A 
composition of bitumen, pitch, and sand, or 
made from natural bituminous limestones, 
used to pave streets and walks, etc. Mostly 
attrib. 1847. 

1. Cressets fed With Na) DO and Asphaltus 
Mint. P.L. 1. 729. A whole lake of a. is said to 
exist in..Trinidad KIRWAN. 2. Artificial asphal- 
tum: a mixture of coal-tar with sand, chalk, or 
lime. Hence Aspha'lt v. to cover or lay with a. 
Aspha'lter, one who lays down a. Aspharitic a. 


of the nature of, or containin; as in Asphaltic 
Pool: the Dead Sea MILT. Aspha'ltite a, asphaltic, 
Asphaltene  (w:sfwltin). — 1837.  [— Fr. 


asphalténe, f. asphalte (prec.) ; see -ENE.] Chem. 
An oxygenated hydro-carbon, supposed to 
be the solid constituent of asphalt. 

Asphe'terism. 1794. [f. Gr. d A- pref. 14 
+ adérepos, after oderepouds.| The doctrine 
that there ought to be no private property ; 
communism. Asphe'terize v. to practise 
aspheterism (rare). 

Asphodel (re'sfodél). 1597. [— L. asphodilus, 
-elus — Gr. do$óbehos; see AFFODILL, DAFFO- 
DIL.) Bot. 1. A genus of liliaceous plants, 
including the White Asphodel or King's 
Spear. b. By the poets made an immortal 
flower, and said to cover the Elysian meads. 
(Cf. Homer Odyss. Xi. 539.) 1634. attrib. (occ. 


ASPIRATION 


= 'Elysian'.) 1881. 2. With qualifications : 
a. Bog, English, or Lancashire A. (Narthecium 
ossifragum), common on moorlands. b. 
False A., in America, a species of Tofieldia. 
€. Scotch A. (Tofieldia palustris), a British 
subalpine plant. 

1. b. The dead are made to eat, M about. 
the Elysian meadows SIR T. BROWNE. The a. 
meadows of their youth RUSKIN. Hence Aspho- 
de'lian a. 

|| Asphyxia (iesfi-ksi). 1706. [mod.L. — Gr. 
deóvtía, f. d- A- pref. 14 + oóvts pulsa- 
tion; see -1A'; cf. SPHYGMO-.] 1, lit, Stoppage 
of the pulse, 2. The condition of suspended 
animation produced by a deficiency of oxygen. 
in the blood; suffocation. Also fig. 1778. 

2. Lingering a. of soul O. W. HOLMES. Hence 
Asphy-xial a. of, pertaining to, or characterized 


by, a. 

Asphyxiate (ésfi-ksi,e't), v. 1836. [f. prec. 
+ -ATE?.] To affect with asphyxia, to suffo- 
cate. Hence Asphy:xia‘tion, the action of 
producing asphyxia, or condition of being 
asphyxiated. 

Asphyxiator (dsfi-ksie'tax), 1882. [f. prec. 
+-0R 2.) An asphyxiating agent; an ap- 
paratus for extinguishing fire by the agency 
of carbonic acid gas, ete. 

Asphyxy (iesfi'ksi). 1784. [- Fr. asphyxie; 
See ASPHYXIA, -Y*.] = ASPHYXIA. Hence 
Asphyxy v. to asphyxiate. (Chiefly in pa. 
pple.) 

Aspic’ (wspik). 1530. [- (O)Fr. aspic, var. 
of OFr. aspide (see AP"), prob. infi. by piquer 
tosting.] 1. By-form of Asp‘, chiefly poet. 
Also atirib. Also fig. 1049. 2. transf. A piece 
of ordnance which carries a 12-pound shot. 
(3 Fr.) 

1. Showing the aspic's bite TENNYSON. A. 

Lams. The Aspicke of invadeing feare 1649, 

Aspic’ (æ'spik). 1004. [- Fr. aspic (XVI) = 
Pr. aspic, espic — med.L. (lavandula) spica; 
see Spica.) The Great Lavender or Spike 
(Lavandula spica). 

Aspic* (æ'spik). 1789. [- Fr. aspic (XVIII), 
a use of aspic serpent (see AsPIO'), due to 
comparison of the various colours of the jelly 
with those of the serpent.] A savoury meat. 
jelly, made of and containing meat, fish, 
game, hard-boiled eggs, etc. Also attrib. 

Aspidistra (espidi‘stri). 1822. (mod.L., 
f. Gr. donis, domð- shield, (with ref. to the 
shape of the leaves) + -istra, after T'upistra.] 
A plant of the liliaceous genus so named (of 
China and Japan), kept in dwelling rooms. 
Aspirant (üspoi"rünt, occas. c'spirünt). 
1738. [- Fr. aspirant or L. aspirant-, pres. 
ppl. stem of aspirare; see ASPIRE v., -ANT.] 
adj. = ASPIRING 1814. sb. One who aspires; 
one who, with steady purpose, seeks advance- 
ment, privilege, or advantage 1738. 
sb. The way to greatness was left clear to a new 
set of aspirants MACAULAY. The A. to the 
Mysteries WARBURTON. 

Aspirate (w'spiret). 1009. [- L. aspiratus, 
pa. pple, of aspirare; see ASPIRE V., -ATR', 
-ATE*.] A. ppl. adj. Aspirated. 

B. sb. 1. A consonantal sound which is 
followed by or blended with the sound of H 
1727. 2. The simple sound of the letter H, or 
its equivalent the spiritus asper (°). Esp. 
applied to the initial À-. 1725. 

1. That the aspirates [in Sanskrit]..are real 
mutes or contact sounds..is beyond question 
WHITNEY. 2. A Middlemarch mercer of polite 
manners and superfluous aspirates GEO. ELIOT. 

Aspirate (w'spire't), v. 1700. [- aspirat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. aspirare; see ASPIRE V., 
-ATE*.] 1. To pronounce with a breathing; 
to prefix H to a vowel, or add H or its 
supposed equivalent to a consonant sound. 
Also absol. 2. To draw out a gas or vapour 
from a vessel; cf. ARPIRATOR 1880. 


1. Our w and A aspirate DRYDEN. €] Erron. 
asperate, after spiritus asper. 
Aspiration (wspirefon) ME. [-(0)Fr. 


aspiration — L. aspiratio, f. as prec. ; see -I0N.] 
I. (From Aspire.) t 1. Inspiration —1535. 
2. The action of breathing; & breath, sigh. 
lechn. The drawing in of air in, or as in, 
breathing. 1607. 3. The action of aspiring; 
EE desire for something above one 
1600. 

3. That spirit of his In a. lifts him from the earth 
Tr. & Cr. IV. v. 16. 


ASPIRATOR 


II. (From AsPIRATE.) 1. The action of as- 
pirating; see ASPIRATE v. ME. 2. An aspi- 
rated sound or letter; the letter H or its 
equivalent; the breathings () and (’) in 
Greek; = ASPIRATE sb. 1550. 

2. What is no substantial letter but a bare a. 
FULLER. f| Erron. asperation ; see prec. 4. 

Aspirator (e-spire'tar). 1863. [f. ASPIRATE 
v. + -0R 2.] He who or that which aspirates, 
breathes, or blows upon ; spec. a. an apparatus 
for drawing a stream of air or gas through a 
tube; b. an instrument for evacuating pus 
from abscesses by means of an exhausted 
receiver; C. a kind of winnowing machine. 
Hence Aspi'ratory a. of or pertaining to 
aspiration (rare). 

Aspire (üspoei*r), v. 1460. [— (O)Fr. aspirer 
or L. aspirare breathe upon, have an 
ambition, etc., f. ad AS-+ + spirare breathe.) 
f 1. trans. To breathe to or into, to inspire 
—1633; infr. to exhale (rare) —1750. 2. intr. 
To have a fixed desire or ambition for some- 
thing at present above one; to seek to at- 
tain, to pant, long. Const. fo; after, at, t for; 
with inf.; absol. 1460. t+ trans. To be am- 
bitious of, aim at —1816. 3. infr. To rise up, 
as smoke, etc.; hence gen. to mount up, 
tower, rise high, become tall. Also fig. 1585. 
t trans. To mount up to, reach, attain, Also 
"A: Woman oght to be pressed... f she a, to 

^ Woman 0j re) . If she a, any 
dominion KNOX. Wilt thou a. to guide the 
heauenly Car Two Gent. 1I. i. 153. 3. Orgilio sees 
the golden pile a. JOHNSON, trans. That gallant 
spinit hath aspir'd the clouds Rom. d: Jul. m. i, 


Aspirin (œspīrin). 1899. [- G., orig. trade- 
name, f. a(cetylirte acetylated + Spir(sdure 
spireic ( = salicylic) acid + -IN.'] Acetyl- 
salicylic acid, used as an analgesic and anti- 
pyretic; an aspirin tablet. 

Aspiring (aspai*-rin). 1565. (f. ASPIRE v. + 
-ING', -ING*] wbl. sb. Aspiration 1584; 
t upward tapering 1634. ppl. a. 1. Of lofty 
aim, ambitious 1577. 2. Rising, tapering up- 
ward 1565, fig. 1579. 


1. Two able and a. prelates MACAULAY. Hence 
~ly adv., -ness. 


A'spish, a. 1608. [f. Asp* + -ISH'.] Of or 
pertaining to asps. 

Asplenium, Bot.; see SPLEENWORT. 
Asport (&sp6*-rt), v. 1621. [- L. asportare 
carry away, f. as- = abs- = ab- + portare 
carry.] To carry away, remove feloniously. 
Asportation (wspoaté^fon). 1502. [= L. 
asportatio; see prec., -ATION.] The action of 
carrying off; in Law, felonious removal of 
property. 

V acspouts adv. 1870. [A prep.! 11.] Spout- 
Ing. 


A-spraw'l, adv. 1878. [A prep. 11.] 
Spero 
-Sprea'd, adv. 1879. [A 3i 16. 
Spread out.” da j 
Asprete, obs. f. AsPERITY, 
A-sprou't, adv. 1880. {A prep. 11.) 


DE 
Spy", sb. ME. [- AFr. *aspier = OFr. 
espier; sce Espy ab.) = SPY sb. —1407. 

bytes adv. 1748. [A prep.' 11.) Squat- 


Asquint (üskwi-nt), adv. (and a.) ME. 
(Perh. f. A- pref. 11 + a LG. or Du. form now 
repr. by Du. schuinte obliquity, slant, f. 
schuin oblique, = Fris., LG. schiins. The 
Source of SQUINT v.] 1. (To look) to one side; 
obliquely, out at the corners of the eyes ME. 


Picion, askance (arch) ME. ; with bias arch.) 
1605; furtively (arch.) 1727; t to cast A pass- 
ing glance -1650. 3. esp, (To look) obliquely 
through defect in the eyes, so that they look 
in different directions ME. Also fig. 4, With 
other verbs (rare). Off to one side. ? Obs. 


1645. 5. quasi-adj. (Only in pred. or after the 
sb. eye.) 1643. 


A-squirm, adv. 
Squirming (U.S.). 

Ass (ms). [OE. assa, asa — OCelt, *as(s)in. 
(W. asyn = Mlr. assan, Corn. asen, Bret. 
azen)- L. asinus.) 1, A quadruped of the 
horse kind, but smaller, with long ears, tuft 
at end of tail, and black stripe across the 
shoulders. Called also donkey in familiar use 
(in Scotland cuddie). b. fig. ‘ Beast of burden’ 


1800. [A prep. 11.] 
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1614. c. In fables and proverbs, the type of 
clumsiness, ignorance, and stupidity. 2. 
Hence fransf. An ignorant fellow, a conceited 


1. He shall but beare them, as the Asse beares 
Gold Jul. C. rv. i. 21. A braying a, COWPER. c. An 
king is a crowned a, FREEMAN. 
Phrases ; 1. To make an ass of : to treat as an ass, 
stultify. To make an ass oj 
al ly. 2. Asses’ Bridge or Pons Asinorum: a 


of Euclid’s Elements. 3. Astr. The 
yes the stars y and 8 of the constellation Can- 
cer, oneither side of the nebula Prasepe (the Crib). 

ASS, v. nonce-wd, To call ass 1592; to act 
the ass 1647. 

Assafeetida, var. of ASAFGTIDA. 

Assagai, assegai (we'sügai) 1025. [- Fr. 
tazagaie (Rabelais; mod. zagaie, sagaie) or its 
source Pg. azagaia (Sp. -aya)- Arab. 
az-cagdyah, i.e. AL-*, cagdyah, Berber word 
for spear. Cf. ARCHEGAYE.] A slender spear 
or lance of hard wood, usu. pointed with 
iron, used in battle. Orig. the native name 
of a Berber weapon adopted by the Moors; 
in English use commonly the missile weapon 
of the South African tribes. b. attrib. 
Assagai tree, wood, a large South African 
tree (Curtisia faginea, N.O. Cornacew). Hence 
A'ssagai, asse- v. to pierce with an a. 

|| Assai (assi), adv. [It.] Mus. A direction : 
Very : as in adagio assai = very slow. 

Assail (üsc'1), v. (ME. asaile, ass- — asaill-, 
tonic stem of OFr, asalir (mod. assaillir) :— 
med.L. assalire (f. L, assilire), f. ad As- + 
salire to leap.] To leap upon or at, 1. To 
attack a. by physical means; b. with hostile 
action or influence 1504; C. by speech or 
writing 1503. 2. To address with reasoning 
or argument 1440, 3. To approach with the 
intention of mastering (anything arduous) 
1680. fig. Of states physical, emotional, or 
mental ME. 4. Of things : To dash against, 
encounter 1667. t5. To tempt, try —1504; 
to woo -1611. 6. absol. quasi-intr. in pı 
senses ME. t 7. To venture on, ASSAY —1595; 
intr. to endeavour, AssAY —1606. 

1. To a. one another like brute Beasts STEELE. b. 
Virtue may be assail'd, but never hurt MILT, 
Comus 589. Let crowds of Critics now my verse 
a, POPE. She assailed her husband on the subject 
of taking work 1833, 3. New pangs of mortal 
fear our minds a. DRYDEN. 4. No rude noise 
mine ears assailing COWPER. 5. Beauteous thou 
art, therefore to be assail'd SHAKS. Sonn. xli. 6. 
Though troubles a. NEWTON. Hence Assail sb, 
assault (arch.), Assal'lable a. open to assault, 
hostile criticism. fAssaklableness. A. y 
one who assails, Assablment, the action 
bre power of assailing. 

Assailant (üs&lànt) 1532. (f. after Fr. 
assaillant; see prec., -ANT.] adj. Assailing 
(arch.) 1592, sb. 1. He who, or that which, 
assails or attacks 1532. 2. A hostile critic 
1665. 

1. So shall we passe along, And neuer stir assail- 


sn SHAKS, 2. The assailants of the syllogism 
ILL. 


Assamar (w'sümüi. 1803. [f. L. assum 
roast + amarus bitter.) Chem. Reichen- 
bach's name for the bitter substance pro- 
duced when gum, sugar, starch, gluten, 
meat, bread, etc., are roasted in the air till 
they turn brown, 

Assapanick. 1706. (Amer. Ind.) Zool. 
The flying squirrel of Virginia and Maryland. 

Assart (üsà-t), v. 1523. [-AFr. assarter, 
"ler, -ir, OFr, essarter :— med.L. ex(s)artare, t. 
er Ex- + sart- (as in L. sartura for sarritura 
weeding), pa. ppl. stem of sar(r)ire to hoe, 
weed. See Essart.] Law. To grub up trees 
and bushes from forest-land, so as to make 
itarable. Also absol. 

Assart (hsü-1t), sb. 1598. [- AFr. assart, f. 
the vb. See Essart.] 1. A piece of land con- 
verted into arable by assarting 1628. 2. The 
action of assarting 1598. Also attrib. So 
t Assa‘rtment. 

Avssary. 1727. [- Gr. doodpov, or L, 
assarius = As.) A Roman copper coin, trans- 
lated by ‘farthing’ in N.T. 

Assassin (üsa"sin). 1531. [- Fr. assassin or 
med.L. assassinus — Arab. haššāšīn, ace. pl. 
of haššāš hashish-eater. For the adoption of 
the pl. form cf. Bedouin.] 1. lit. A hashish- 
eater, Hist. (in pl.) Certain Moslem fanatics 
in the time of the Crusades, who were sent 


, Of 
ler, 
of 


ASSAY 


forth by their Sheikh, the ‘Old Man of the 
Mountains’, to murder the Christian 
1603. 2. Hence: One who undertakes to put 


another to death by treacherous violence, 
(Used chiefly of the murderer of a Public 
personage.) 1531. Also fig. Also attrib, 

1. The assassins. before they attacked an 
n would intoxicate themselves with an 
Inebriating electuary, called hashish J. Worm 
2. fig. Lord Byron was the a. of his own fame 
DrBDIN. attrib, The a. spear DISRAELI var 
fAssa'ssinant. 1 


t Assa'ssin(e, v. 1047. [- Fr. assassiner; 
see prec.] To assassinate, Also fig, —1788, 

f Assa'ssinate, sb. 1600. [In sense 1, app. 
= Fr. assassinat — med, L. assassinafus ; sense 
2isunexplained.] 1. Assassination. Also fig, 
-1765. 2. = ASSASSIN Also fig. -1787, 

Assassinate (Ase-sine't), v. 1618. [- 
assassinal-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. assas- 
sinare; Bee ASSASSIN, -ATE*.] 1, To kill by 
treacherous violenc Also absol. t2, To 
attack by an assassin -1706. 3. fig. To 
destroy or wound by treachery 1626, 

1. Brutus and Cassius 
3. Your rhimes a, our fame 
sa'ssinacy, assassination 
disposed to a. (rare). A 
Assa'ssinatress, a fi assassin, TAssas- 
sinous a. of the nature of assassins MILT. 

Assassination ((se:sind'fon). 1605. [f. as 


prec, ; see -ION.] The action of assassinating; 
the taking the life of any one by treacherous 
violence, esp. by a hired emissary or volunteer, 
Also fig. 

Ifth' A. Could trammell vp the Consequence, and 
catch With his surcease, Sucoesse Maebh, 1. vil. 2. 


Assa'tion. {Obs, 1005. (Fr. assation or 
med.L. assatio, f. assat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
late L, assare, f. L. assum roast; see -10N.) 
Roasting or baking. 


Assault (ast), sb. asaut = OFr. 


(ME. 


asaul (mod. assaut) :- Hom. *assaltus (for 
L. assultus), f. *assalire AssAIL, Spelt with 
l from xv.) 1. gen. An onset with hostile 


intent; an attack with blows or weapons. 
2. The sudden charge of an attacking force 
against the walls of a city or fortress; astorm 
ME. 3. An unlawful attack upon the person 
of another. (In Law a menacing word ot 
action may constitute an assault; the term 
battery being added when an actual blow is 
inflicted.) 1447. 4. An attack upon institu- 
tions, opinions, or customs 1449. 5. e 
and fig. 1508. 6. esp. An attack by spiritu 
enemies. (The earliest use in Eng.) ME. 17. 
A wooing —1611. 

1. which a, we lost twelue hundred men 
SHAKS. Assault (of or at arms): an attack made 
upon each other by two fencers, etc., as an exer 
cise or trial of skill; a display of hand-to- 
military exercises, 2. To make, give, a, to we 
gain, take, carry by a, 3. 1f one lifts up his e 
or his fist, in a threatning manner at ano! 4i 
Or strikes at him, but misses him; this is an 6p 
BLACKSTONE. 4. Assaults upon the prerogativ 
parliament CLARENDON. 5. The sharpe —À 
zd I eb Aoutneible agains all assat 
of affection Much Ado 1I. iii. 12 

Assault (äsğ'lt), v. 1450. (Earlier are 
- OFr. assauter :- Rom. *assaltare (for b. 
assullare), f. ad As-! + saltare, frequent. d 
salire leap. Spelt with J from xvt.] 1. To 
a violent hostile attack by physical m 


upon; to commit an assault upon the person 
of (see ASSAULT sb. 3). Also fig. Or is i 
2. = ASSAIL v. 3. (arch. or Obs.) 1551, 9+ 


ASSAI v. 5. 1007. 4. To come upon, attacks 


invade, as disease. (arch. or Obs.) 1594. 5. 
tempt, try. (arch. or Obs.) 1529. 6. 
chiefly in sense 1. 1489. 


de toa. 
fortress: to storm it. 5. Satan ceaseth not 
faith ABP. SANDYS. Hence Assau'itable 


" 1.) 
t Assau't, adv. (adj.) MK. [- Fr. d sau 
In phr. To go or be assau)! : to seek the mâle, 
to rut —1601. Er 

Assay (üs&i) sb. Also aphet. SAY, 
refash. ESSAY, q.v. ME. [- OFr, assat, e 
var. of essai; see Essay sb. Aphet. Sm 
1. The trying, in order to test the vi! al 
fitness, etc. (of a person or thing). Obs. ors 
as fig. of 3. t2. ‘Trial’, tribulation -16755 
experiment —1768; experience ME. only.“ 
spec. The trial of metals, by touch, fire, x 1 
the determination of the quantity of m 


ASSAY 


in an ore or alloy; or of the fineness of coin 
or bullion ME, 4 The substance to be 
assayed 1837. 5. The trial of weights, mea- 
sures, quality of bread, etc., by legal standard. 
Now Hist. 1601. 6. Tasting (arch.) 1477 ; t fig. 
a foretaste —1605. 7. The act of tasting the 
food or drink before giving it to an exalted 
personage. Now Hist, 1547. 8. An endeavour 
(arch.) ME.; f best effort -1797. t9. An 
assault —1705; a first tentative effort —1077; 
a sample -1675. 10. t a. Approved quality, 
proof, etc., of metal, etc. —1590. b. Standard 
of fineness in the precious metals 1820. 

1. A great a. of the human soul RUSKIN. 2. My 
way must lie Through many a hard a. MILT. P.R. 
1. 263, 7. Cup of assay; a small cup with which a. 
of wine, ete,, was taken, 8. A. of disobedience 
Bacon. 9. Galling the gleaned Land with hot 
Assayes SHAKS. 

Phr.: At all assays. (Also at all, every, assay.) 
fAt every trial, or time of need; hence: At all 
events; always —1098. (Armed, ready) at all 
assays: ready for every event —1603, Comb.: 
a.-master, the master of an assay-house; -ton, 
a weight of 291608 milligrams, 

Assay (se^), v. ME. [- OFr. assaier, var. 
of (O)Fr. essayer; see Essay v.] 1. To put 
to the proof, try; to test. Obs. exc. as fig. of 
3. t intr. To make trial (of) 1576. + 2. To try 
by touch (lit. and fig.) ME. 3. To make an 
assay (see ASSAY sb. 3) 1440. Also fig. 4. With 
of. To try by tasting; spec. to taste first (see 
ASSAY sb. 7). Now Hist. ME. t 5. To practise 
by way of trial -1725. t 6. To examine for 
the sake of information —1022; to inquire 
—1004; to learn or know by experience -1597. 
+ 7. To try with afflictions 1596, temptations 
—1614, force -1676. + 8. To assail with words, 
or arguments —1003; with love-proposals 
-1598. 9, To attempt, try to do ME, ; intr. 
+ to set oneself (to do) 1009; to do one's best, 
endeavour ME.; t to venture —1678. 

1. I shall, .his strength as oft a. MILT. P.R. I. 
233. 2. Crist .bad him [Seynt Thomas] assaye 
his woundes ME. 3. To a, it for lend 1818, 5. Let 
him tempt and now a, His utmost subtlety MILT. 
P.R. 1. 143. 9. The King's strength was failing, 
but he assayed to show himself in the usual kingly 
state FREEMAN, Hence Assay'able a, Assay'ing 
vbl. sb. the action of proving or trying; spec. the 
trial of metals; t Mus, a preliminary flourish. 

Assayer (üsé'*o1). ME. [- AFr. assaior, -our, 
f. assayer ASSAY v.] 1. One who tries, or finds 
out by trial. 2, One who assays metals 1618. 
3. An officer who tastes food before it is 
served to a prince or lord (L. prægustator). (In 
this sense prob. confused with ASSEOUR, *he 
who sets the table’.) ME. 

t Assea'l, v. ME. (ME. asele- OFT. 
enseeler; see A- pref. 10, ENSEAL. Later 
assim. to SEAL sb.*, v.'] To set one's seal to 
-1402; to seal up. Also fig. ME. only. 

t Assecurre, v. 1594. [7 med.L. assecurare, 
t. L. as- = ad- + securus SECURE.] To make 
secure; to assure -1597. Hence t Assecu’- 
rance. + Assecura‘tion. 

t Assecurtion. 1030. [f. assecul-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. assequi obtain; see -I0N, Cf. 
OFr. assecucion.] The action of obtaining, 
acquirement —1726. 

Assegai, var. of ASSAGAI. 

t Assei'ze, v. rare. [f. AS- pref.) + SEIZE.] 
To seize. MARLOWE. 

Asself (üse*lf), v. 1632. [irreg. f. AS- pref." 

+ SELF.] To take to oneself, appropriate. 


Assemblage (üse"mbléda) 1704. [f. AS- 
SEMBLE v. 4 -AGE, partly through Fr. 
assemblage.] 1. A bringing or coming to- 


gether; the state of being collected 1730. 2. 
The joining of two things. Obs. exc. in 
Carpentry. 1727. 3. A number of persons 
gathered together. (Less formal than 
demit.) 1741. 4. A collection of things 

704. 

1, The first a. of the thegns at York FREEMAN. 
3. An a. of all ages and nations H. WALPOLE. 
4. Ana. of bare poles 1833. var. t Assembla‘tion. 

tAsse'mblance'. 1485. [- OFr. assem- 
blance assemblage; see ASSEMBLE v.!, -ANCE.] 
Assemblage, assembling —1596. 

t Asse*mblance'. 1485. [- OFr. assemblance 
in the sense of resemblance; see AS-', SEM- 
BLANCE.] Semblance, show —1597. var. t AS- 
semblant. 

Assemble (üsemb'D, v. [ME. asem(b)le 
- OFr. asembler (mod. ass-):- Rom. *as- 
simulare, f. L. ad As-' + simul together.] 
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Occ. strengthened by together. 1. To bring 
together into one place, company, or mass; 
to collect, convene; + formerly, to heap up 
ME. t2. To unite (fo or with) —1483; to 
couple (sexually) ME. only. 3. intr. To come 
together into one place or company; to 
congregate, meet ME. f 4. esp. To meet in 
fight —1513. 

1. To a. on yche side soudiours ynoch ME. These 
proverbs. . I assembled FRANKLIN. 3. The Parlia- 
ment assembled in November 1860. refl. All the 
men of Israel assembled themselves unto king 
Solomon 1 Kings 8:2. 

t Asse'mble, v.* 1483. [- OFr. as(s)embler 
in the sense of resemble; cf. ASSEMBLANCE*.] 
To compare; to resemble —1550. 

Asse'mble, sb. 1883. [ASSEMBLE v.' 3, in 
the imperative.] Mil. The second beat of the 
drum, or other signal, ordering soldiers to 
strike tents and stand to arms. Cf. As- 
SEMBLY. 

t Asse'mblement. 1470. [-(O)Fr. as- 
semblemeni; see ASSEMBLE v.', -MENT.] An 
assembly, assemblage —1645. 

Assembler (üse*mbler). 1035. [f. ASSEMBLE 
v.' + -ER'.] 1, One who collects or convenes. 
2. One who takes part in an assembly, e.g. in 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines 1647. 

Assembly (üse'mbli). ME.[- OFr. asemblee, 
subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of asembler; see 
ASSEMBLE v.',-Y*.] 1. = ASSEMBLAGE l. t2. 
The coming together of two persons or things 
-1483; hostile meeting, attack —1535. 3. A 
gathering of persons, a concourse, throng 
ME. 4. esp. A gathering of persons for de- 
liberation and decision; a deliberative body, 
a legislative council ME. 5. A congregation 
1600. 6. A social gathering, either private, as 
a modern ‘reception’ or ‘at-home’, or public, 
as in the 18th century 1590. f 7. = ASSEM- 
BLAGE 4. -1699. 8. A military call by drum or 
bugle. Cf. ASSEMBLE sb. 1727, 

3. If there bee any in this A., any deere Friend of 
Ciesar's Jul, C. UL, ii. 19. 4. Assembly or General 
Assembly: the name given to the legislature in 
some of the United States of America. General A. 
of the Church of Scotland: the representative 
body which meets annually to direct its affairs, 
National A. of France: the popularly-elected 
branch of the legislature. Westminster A. of 
Divines, appointed by the Long Parliament in 
1643, to aid. In settling ‘the government and liturgy 
of the Church of England (whence The Assembly's 
Catechism). 6. He will find admittance into all the 
crowded Balls and Assemblies FOOTE. 

Comb.: a.-man, a member of an A. (sense 4); 
-room, a room in which assemblies (sense 6) were 
formerly held, and in which balls, etc., are now 
given. 

Assent (üsent) v. ME. [- OFr. as(s)en- 
ler:- Rom. *assentare (L. -ari) f. ad AS- + 
sent- of sentire feel, think.) 1. intr. To give 
the concurrence of one's will, to agree to, 
to comply with (arch., exc. as said of the 
sovereign assenting to a measure, or as in 4). 
Replaced by consent. tirans. (ellipt.) To 
agree to —1075. f 2. intr. To agree together, 
determine. Const, (o, into. —1470. trans. To 
agree upon (a thing) —1591. t3. intr. To 
submit, yield (to) 1636. 4. To give or express 
one's agreement with a statement or matter 
of opinion. Const. to, twith, t unto. (The 
mod. use as distinguished from CONSENT.) 
ME. t 5. refl. in prec. senses —1485. 

1. The Lords passed a resolution to which the 
King assented 1803, 4. Assenting to the premises, 
we reject the conclusion F. HALL. Damn with 
faint praise, assent with civil leer Pork. Hence 
fAssentant (repl by ASSENTIENT) ppl. a. 
assenting; agreeing; sb. one who assents or 
Asse'nter, one who assents or con- 
sents. Asse'ntingly adv. Asse'ntive d. inclined 
to assent. Asse‘ntiveness. 

Assent (üse-nt), sb. ME. [- OFr. as(s)ent, 
as(s)ente, f. the vb.] 1. The concurrence of 
the will, compliance with a desire (arch. and 
repl. by consent, exc. as in next). 2. Official, 
judicial, or formal sanction; the action or 
instrument that signifies such sanction MB. 
13. Accord -1718. +4. Opinion ~1559. 5. 
Agreement with a statement, or matter of 
opinion; mental acceptance. (The mod. use 
as distinguished from CONSENT.) 1534. 

2. I will nothyng graunt withowt the under 
shreves a. J. PASTON. 3. Made kyng by a. of the 
britons CAXTON. ith one assent, 


Phr. By or wii 
assent. 5. Our a. to the conclusion being 
grounded on the truth of the premises MILL. The 


ASSERTORY 


deliberate assemt amd consent of a parliament. 
STUBRS, var. Asse'ntment (arch, rare). 

+ Asse‘nt, pa. pple. |app. pa. pple. of 
asend v., OE. asendan (A- pref. 1, sendan 
send).] Sent forth ; sent for, GOWER. 


Assenta'neous, a. [f. med.L. assentaneus 


+-0U8; cf. CONSENTANEOUS.] Inclined to 
assent, deferential, LANDOR. 
Assenta'tion. 1481. [-Fr. assentation 


(CorGR.), f. assenter ASSENT v.; See -ATION.] 
The (obsequious or servile) expression or act 
of assent. 

Abject flattery and indiscriminate a, degrade 
CHESTERF. Hence Assenta‘tious a. 

Assentator (wsenté-toi) 1531. [= L. as- 
sentator, f. assentat-, pa. ppl. stem of as- 
sentari ASSENT v.; see -OR 2.] One who 
assents to or connives at. Hence Asse'nta- 
to:rily adv. (rare). 

Assentient (üse-nfent). 1851. [— assentient-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. assentiri; see ASSENT V., 
-ENT.] ppl. a. Assenting, accordant. sb. An 
assenter 1859. 

Assentor (ase-ntgz). 1880. [Specific legal 
form of assenter; see -OR 2.] An assenter; 
spec. used of those who, in addition to the 
proposer and seconder, subscribe the 
nomination-paper of a candidate in an 
election. 

t Asseour. ME. only. [- AFr. asscour = 
OFr. asseor (mod. asséeur) assessor (of taxes, 
etc.), = med.L. assidalor, see ASSESS V., 
ASSIZE.] An officer who used to set the king's 


„table for dinner. Cf. ASSAYER 3 and ASSEWER, 


Assert (Asd-at), v. 1604. [- assert-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. asserere claim, affirm, f. ad AS-* + 
serere join. Cf. med.L. assertare affirm.) 
+1. To set free (rare). (Cf. L. asserere in 
libertatem.) -1099. +2. To take the part 
of; to champion, protect. Cf. 4. —1814. 3. 
To claim as belonging to (arch.) 1052; f to 
lay claim to —1791. 4. To vindicate a (dis- 
puted) claim to (anything) 1049. 5. To 
declare formally and distinctly, aver, affirm 
1604. + 6. To affirm the existence of —1724; 
to bespeak (rare) -1823; to state —1077. 

2. That I may a. th’ eternal Providence, And 
justifie the wayes of God to men MILT, P.L, 1, 26. 
4. To a. one's rights 'JUNIUS', To assert oneself: to 
insist npon the recognition of one’s rights or 
claims, and take means to secure them, 5. It is 
not directly asserted, but it seems to be implied 
FREEMAN, Common sense asserts the existence of 
a reality H. SPENCER. Hence t Asse'rt, assertion 
(rare). Asse'rtable, -ible a. capable or worthy of 
being asserted. Asse' ve a. (rare) = ASSERT- 
ive. Asserted ppl. a. claimed, maintained; 
affirmed, Asse'rter. 

Assertion  (üso'rfon) 1449.  [-(O)Fr. 
assertion or L. assertio declaration, f. us prec. ; 
see -I0N.] +1. The action of setting free 
-1707. 2. The action of maintaining or 
defending a cause; vindication (arch.) 1532. 
Insistence upon a right or claim 1660. 4. The 
action of positively stating; declaration, 
averment 1449; a positive statement, a de- 
claration 1531. 

2. Flinching from the a. of his daughter's reputa- 
tion ScoTT. 3. An a. of her right of arbitrary 
taxation GREEN. The haughty and defiant self- 
assertion of Dante LOWELL. 4. Looseness of a. 
CHURCH, A sweeping, unqualified a. HAZLITT. 

Assertive (üsS*1tiv), a. 1502. [— Fr. assertif, 
-ive — med.L. assertivus; see ASSERT, -IVE.] Of 
the nature of, or characterized by, assertion ; 
declaratory affirmative; dogmatic, positive. 
Hence Asse‘rtive-ly adv., -ness. 

Assertor (asd'ator, ox). 1566, (~ L. assertor; 
in sense 3, f. ASSERT v. + -OR 2.) f 1, (In L. 
senses) One who liberates, or lays claim to, 
a slave -1678. 2. A champion, vindicator, 
advocate 1647. 3. One who makes a positive 
statement 1646. 

Assertorial (esoat6*ridil), a. 1808. [f. next 
+ -AL'; see -ORIAL.] Logic, Of the nature 
of assertion, affirming that a thing is; opp. 
to problematical, and necessary or apodictical. 
var. Asserto'rical. Hence Asserto'rially 
adv.; var. Asserto'rically. 


Assertory (isd-atori), a. 1617. [- med.L. 
assertorius, f. assert-; see ASSERT, -ORY*.] 1. 
Assertive, affirmative 1639. 2. Logic. = AS- 
SERTORIAL 1837. 

1. Ass oath: one taken in support of a 
present statement, as opp. to a promissory oath. 


ASSERVILIZE 
Asservilize (asd-aviloiz), v. rare. 1877. [f. 
As- pref. + SERVILE + -1ZE] To make 


servile. var, t Asse'rvile. 

Assess (üse's), v. Aphet. CESS, SESS. 1447. 
[- OFr. assesser, f. assess-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. assidére sit by, etc., in med.L., to levy 
tax, ete, f. ad As-' + sedére sit. See ASSIZE.] 
1. To fix the amount of (taxation, fine, etc.) 
to be paid by a person or community. 2. To 
determine the amount of and impose upon 
1495. 3. To impose a fine or tax upon; to tax, 
fine. Const. in, at the amount. 1494. Also 
fig. 4. To estimate officially the value of 
(property or income) for taxation 1809. 

2. A forced loan was assessed upon the whole 
kingdom GREEN. 3. John Hampden was assessed 
twenty shillings Cox. 4. To a. a person's annual 
income 1842. Hence f Asse'ss(e sb. = ASSESS- 
MENT. Asse'ssable, -ible a. capable of being 
assessed, linble to assessment, Asse'ssably adv. 
rateably. 

Assessed (üse'st), ppl. a. 1552. [f. ASSESS 
T.  -ED'] 1, Fixed by assessment 1796. 2. 
Subject to taxation, taxed, fined 1552. 

1. Assessed taxes : those on inhabited houses, male 
servants, carriages, dogs, hair-powder, armorial 
bearings, windows, etc, 

Assession (üsefon) 1447. [Sense 1, = L. 
assessio session; sense 2, — med.L. assessio 
assessment; see ASSESS, -ION.] 1. A sitting 
beside or together; a session 1500. t2. = 
ASSESSMENT ME. only. Hence Asse'ssionary 
a. pertaining to a. or assessors. ? Obs. 

Assessment (üse'smént), 1540. [f. ASSESS 
v. + -MENT.] The action of assessing; the 
amount assessed. 1, The determination of 
the amount of taxation, etc., to be paid 1548. 
2. The scheme of charge or taxation 1700, 
3. The amount of charge so determined 
upon 1611, 4, Official valuation of property 
or income for the purposes of taxation; the 
value assigned to it 1540. 5. fig. Estimation 
1626. 6. attrib. 1870. 

1. The assessment of. .fines 1548. 5. In the 
comparative a. of Hellenic forces GROTE, 

Assessor (üse'so1). ME. [- OFr. assessour 
(mod. -eur)- L. assessor; sense 3 — med.L. 
assessor assessor Of taxes; see ASSESS, -OR 2.) 
1. One who sits beside; hence, one who shares 
another's position, rank, etc. 1667. 2. One 
who sits as assistant or adviser to a judge or 
magistrate; esp. an assistant skilled in 
technical points of law, commercial usage, 
navigation, etc. (The earliest sense in Eng.) 
ME. 3. One who assesses taxes; one who 
assesses income or property for taxation 
1611. 4. transf. or fig. in prec. senses 1025. 

1. Whence to his Son, Th" A. of his Throne, he 
thus began MILT. P.L. v1. 670. 2. The body of 
unlearned assessors, termed... Jurymen BENTHAM. 
Hence Assesso'rial a. of or pertaining to an a. or 
assessors; var, f Asse'ssory. Asse'ssorship, 
the office, position, or function of an a. 

t Asse'th(e, sb. ME. [= OF. a(s)sel (pro- 
nounced ase-p), orig. the same word as assez 
ady. :- late L, ad satis. The word had no 
connection in Eng. with assets.] Satisfaction; 
amends -1494. Hence f Assethe v. to 
satisfy, 

Assets (mts). 1531. [- legal AFr. assets, 
earlier asetz (Britton), OFr. asez (mod. assez 
enough) :- Rom. *assatis, i.e. L. ad to, satis 
enough, sufficiency; orig. in legal phr. aver 
asetz have sufficient (sc. to meet claims).) 1. 
Law. Orig. : Sufficient estate or effects; esp. 
“Goods enough to discharge that burthen, 
which is cast upon the executor or heir, in 
satisfying the testator’s or ancestor's debts 
and legacies’ (COWELL). 2. Extended to: Any 
property or effects liable to be applied as in 
sense 1. (Now a collective plural.) 3. Law and 
Comm. Effects of an insolvent debtor or 
bankrupt, applicable to the payment of his 
debts; and by extension: All the property 
of @ person or company which may be made 
liable for his or their debts. (In this sense 
used as pl., with sing. asset.) Also fig. 1675, 

1. Unlesse that he hath A. by discent in Fee 
simple 1574, 2. Assets in hand : effects in the hands 
of executors which are applicable to discharge the 
testator's debts, He left not assids enough to bury 
him COLLIER, 3. A very doubtful asset 1888, 

Assever (üse'vor, v. arch, 1581. [-L. 
asseverare; see next.) To asseverate. Hence 
t Asse'vering ppl. a. solemnly affirmative. 

Asseverate (ise-vére't), v. 1791. [= as- 
severat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. asseverare, t. ad 
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AS'- + severus grave, SEVERE; see -ATE?.] To 
affirm solemnly, assert emphatically, avouch, 
aver. 

‘They asseverated that they saw no child 1791. 
Hence f Asse-verantly adv. Asse'veratin:gly 
adv. Asse'verative, Asse'veratory adjs. of, per- 
taining to, or characterized by asseveration. 


Asseveration (üse:véré'-fon). 1556. [- L. 
asseveratio, f. asseveral-; see prec., -ION.] 
1. The action of asseverating 1564. 2. That 


which is asseverated; a solemn or emphatic 
declaration or assertion 1556. 3. Emphatic 
confirmation ; an oath 1602. 

1. With more or lesse a., as they [things] stand. . 
prooued more or lesse BACON. 3. With many 
choice asseverations DICKENS. 

t Assew'er. 1478. [app. a conflation of 
ASSEOUR and SEWER sb,*, and used in the 
senses of both.] An officer who used to set 
the table for a banquet, or who himself 
carried in and arranged the dishes; a sewer 


—1483. 
A'sS-head. 1550. [See Ass 2 and HEAD.] 
A stupid fellow. Hence Avss-hea:ded a. 
stupid. 


Assibilate (üsi-bile't), v. 1844. [— assibilat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. assibilare hiss at, f. ad 
AS- + sibilare hiss; see -ATE*.] To give a 
sibilant sound to. Hence Assi:bila‘tion, 
pronunciation with a sibilant sound. 

Assidwan, -ean-, ian (mwsidiüán) ME. 
If. Gr. '4e:ato: (Heb. h'sidim the pious, the 
godly) +-AN.] a. orig.: One of the Jews 
who under the leadership of Mattathias, 
opposed the attempts of Antiochus Epiphanes 
to introduce idolatry among them. (1 Macc. 
2:42.) b. later: A member of a Jewish sect 
professing peculiarly intimate communion 
with God ; more usu. Chasidim, 

f A'ssident. 1753. [- assident-, pres. ppl. 
stem of L, assidére; see ASSESS, -ENT.] adj. 
Usually, but not always, accompanying (a 
disease). sb. [sc. symplom.] Hence t A:ssi- 
dence (rare). 

t Assi'dual, a. ME. [- OFr. assiduel or 
med.L. assidualis, f. L. assiduus; see ASSI- 
DUOUS, -AL'.] 1. = ASSIDUOUS 1. 1651. 2. = 
ASSIDUOUS 3. -1678. Hence t Assi'dually 
adv. constantly. 

tAssi'duate, a. 1494. [- assiduat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of late L. assiduare apply con- 
stantly; see ASSIDUOUS, -ATE*.] Constantly 
exercised 1658. Hence t Assi'duately adv. 

Assiduity (wsidiatti), 1005. [- L. assi- 
duitas, f. assiduus (next); see -Irv.. Cf. (O)Fr. 
assiduité.] Constant or close attention to the 
business in hand, unremitting application, 
Perseverance. 2. Persistent endeavour to 
please (arch.) 1630; esp. in pl. constant atten- 
tions 1683, f 3. Frequency —1068. 

1. To fail in a purpose for want of a, GEO, ELIOT. 
2. The obsequiousnesse and a. of the Court 1630. 

Assiduous (üsi-divjos), a. 1538. [- L. as- 
siduus, t. assidére sit by the side of, attend 
or apply oneself to, f. ad As-! + sedére sit; 
See -ous. Cf. OFr. assiduos.] 1. Constant 
in application to the business in hand, per- 
severing, sedulous 1000. 2. Obsequiously 
attentive (arch.) 1725. 3. Of actions: Unre- 
mitting, persistent 1538. 

1. To be a. in our prayers JER. TAYLOR. 2. Few 
can be a. without servility JOHNSON. 3. To wearie 
him with my a. cries MILT. P.L. Xi. 310. Hence 
Assi'duously adv, Assi'duousness, assiduity. 

t Assie'ge, v. [ME. asege - OFr. ic 
(mod. assiéger) :- Rom. *assedicare, t. L. ad 
AS- + *sedicum SIEGE.] To besiege, beset. 
Hence t Assie'ge, Assie‘gement sbs. a 
siege. 

Assientist (wsi,e-ntist). 1713. [f. next + 
JST; cf. Fr. assientiste.) A party to an 
Assiento contract; a shareholder in an 
Assiento company. 

|| Assiento, asiento (üsye-nto, wsi,e-nto). 
1714. [Sp.] A contract, or convention between 
the King of Spain and other powers, for 
furnishing the Spanish dominions in America. 
with negro slaves. spec. That made between 
Great Britain and Spain at the peace of 
Utrecht. 
|| Assiette (asye-t). 1869. [Fr. = seat, site. 
Bookbinding. A composition laid on the EN 
edges of books before gilding them, 

Acssify, v. 1804. (f. Ass + -FY.] To make 
an ass of (joc.). 
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Assign (üsoin), v. ME. [~ OFr. asi(g)ner 
(mod. assigner) :- L. assignare, f. ad As v 
signare SIGN v.] I. 1. To allot (to); to ap- 
point, apportion, make over. 2. To transfer 
or formally make over to another. In Eng. 
Law the appropriate word to express the 
transference of personal property. ME, 3. 
To allot or appoint ło a person, or for a 
purpose ME. f 4. To prescribe (a course of 
action) —1607. 5. To appoint, designate, for 
an office, duty, or fate. Obs. exc. in Law, 
ME. 6, Tosettle or authoritatively determine 
(a time or period) ME. 7. To lay down aga 
thing ascertained 1664. 

1. The work which here God hath assign'd us 
Mitr, 3. The Lords assigned us five very worthy 
lawyers BP. HALL. 5. If the founder has. as 
signed any other person to be visitor BLACKSTONE, 
6. A hell to the duration of which no period is as- 
signed 1883. 

II. To point out exactly, designate, specify. 
ME.; spec. in Law 1672. 

The special locality which Jewish tradition has. 
assigned for the place STANLEY, 

Ill. To ascribe, attribute, or refer 1541; to 
ascribe (a reason) fo or as accounting for 
1489; to allege, suggest (as a reason, ete.) 1665, 
To a. a motive to behaviour ‘JUNI supposi- 
tion of forgery PALEY. Hence Assi'gner, one 
who assigns ; see the vb. 

+ Assign, sb.’ 1. [f. Assian v.] Command 
1633. 2. [f. SIGN sb.] A sign, portent 1001. 

Assign (üsoi-n), sb.* 1450. [- AFr., (O)Fr, 
assigné pa. pple.; see ASSIGNEE, For the 
muted -é cf. ASTRAY, COSTIVE, DEFILE 8b, 
TAIL a., TROVE.] f 1. = ASSIGNEE 1. —1714. 
2. = ASSIGNEE 2. Esp. in heirs and assigna, 
1450. t 3. An appurtenance Suaks. 

Assignable (üsoiznüb'l) a. 1659. [f. AS 
SIGN v.  -ABLE.] 1. That may be assigned 
1809, specified 1659, referred as belonging to 
1673, alleged as accounting for 1659. Henee 
Assignability. Assi‘gnably adv. 

|| ASsignat (w-signet, asin”ā-). 1790. (Fr. 
=L. assignatum, pa. ppl. of assignare 
ASSIGN v.] Paper money issued by the revolu- 
tionary government of France, on security of 
the state lands. Cf. ASSIGNATION 4. 

Assignation (wsigné':fon) MK. [- (O)Ft. 
assignation — L. assignatio, f. pa. ppl. stem of 
assignare ASSIGN v.; see -ION.] 1. The action 
of allotting; apportionment 1000. 2. The 
action of legally assigning (sce ASSIGN v. 2). 
Also a. formal declaration of transference; 


b. the transferred interest, (Now usu, 
ASSIGNMENT.) 1579. f 3. The setting apart 
of certain revenue to meet a claim, Also A. 


the mandate granting the money; b. the 
amount set apart. —1747. 4. Paper currency; 
& bill, an assignat 1674. t 5. Appointment to 
office -1656; prescription, order -1605. 
The arrangement of a particular time and 
place (esp. for an interview); an appointment, 
tryst 1660. 7. Attribution as belonging or 
due fo 1603. 

1. Not a Matter of Choice, but of divine A. 1716. 
6. Compelled to make assignations with as much 
secrecy as two young lovers 1854. ^ 

Assignee (esini-). ME. [-(0)Fr. assigné, 
pa. pple. of assigner ASSIGN v., used subst. 
See ASSIGN sb.', -EE!.] ppl. a. Assigned, ap- 
pointed 1494. sb. 1. One who is appointed 
to act for another; a deputy, agent, oF 
representative ME. 2. One to whom a right 
of property is legally transferred 1407. 

2, Assignees in bankruptcy: those to whom the 
management, realization, and distribution of A 
bankrupt’s estate is committed, on behalf of the 
creditors. Hence Assignee'ism, the practice 
appointing assignees. Assignee'ship. 

Assignment (üsoinment) ME. [- OFT. 
assignement — med.L. assignamentum, f. D 
assignare ASSIGN v.; see -MENT.] 1. The 
action of appointing as a share, allotment 
1400. 2. Legal transference of a right, ete. 
(cf. ASSIGN v. 2); the document effecting 0T 
authorizing it 1592. +3. = AssIGNATION $. 
—1678; b. = AssiGNATION 4. —1708. 4. The 
allotting of convicts as unpaid servants t0 
colonists 1843. +5. Appointment to office; 
setting apart for a purpose -1600; appoint 
ment, command —1744. 6. = ASSIGNATION 7. 
1704. 7. Statement (of a reason) 1651; speci? 
fication 1646. 

1. A. of lands to the veterans MERIVALE. 6. BY 


his a. of definite functions to definite organs 
LEWES. 
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Assignor (sing). 1608. [f. ASSIGN v. + 
-0R 2.] Law. One who assigns à right or 
property. (Correlative with assignee.) 

Assimilable (Wsi-milàb', a. 1046, {= 
med.L. assimilabilis, f. L. assimilare; see 
ASSIMILATE V., -ABLE.] 1. That may be appro- 
printed as nourishment 1667, 2. That may 
be likened £o 1847. Also as sb. 1046. Hence 
Assi:milabi:lity. 

t Assimilate, 1671. [- L. assimilatus, 
pa, pple. ; Bee next, -ATE',*.] pple. Likened. 
That which is like, 

Assimilate (üsi-mile't), v. 1578, (7 assimi- 
lat-, pà. ppl. stem of L. assimilare, f. ad As-* 
+ similis like, SIMILAR; see -ATE*.] I. To 
make or be like. 1. To cause to resemble 
1628, Const, with. (Influenced by IL.) 1849. 
To make alike 1785, 2, intr, To be or become 
like (o 1887; also with with. (See 1.) 1768. 3. 
To adapt fo (arch.) 1664. intr. (for refi.) To 
conform £o (arch.) 1792. 4. To liken, compare, 
class, Const. to, with. 1616. t 5. To be like, 
take after 1001. 

1. To a. our law in this respect to the law of 
Scotland BRIGHT, 2. Which revenues. .do always 
A, or take the same nature, with the antient 
revenues BLAOKSTONE, 4. Marcus Aurelius 
mournfully assimilated the career of a conqueror 
to that of a simple robber LECKY. 

II, To absorb and incorporate. 1. To con- 
vert into a substance of its own nature; to 
absorb into the system, incorporate. Also 
fig. 1578. 2. intr. To become absorbed or 
incorporated into the system, Also fig. 1626. 
| Ocena, for ASSIMULATE, q.v. 

1. Aliment that is easily assimilated, and turned 
into blood ARBUTHNOT. 2. fig. 1 am a foreign 
material, and cannot a. with the Church of 
England J. H. NEWMAN, Hence Assi"milative 
a, of, characterized by, or tending to assimilation ; 
that may be or has been assimilated, Assitmi- 
lator, he who or that which assimilates, Ass! 
milatory a, assimilative. vars. T Assi*mile, 
Assi*milize. 

Assimilation (üsl:mil£fon). Also -ula- 
tion, 1605. [= Fr, assimilation or L. assimi- 
latio, t. assimilat- ; see proc., -I0N,] 1. The 
action of making or becoming like; the state 
of being like; similarity, likeness, 2. Con- 
formity with (arch.) 1077. 3. Comparison 185. 
4. Conversion into a similar substance; esp. 
the conversion by an animal or plant of ex- 
traneous material into fluids and tissues 
identical with its own, (By some restricted 
to the final stage.) Also fig. 1020. 


f Assi*mulate, v. 1030. [f. assimulat-, as- 
simulare, var. of assimilare in sense of simu- 
lare; wee. ASSIMILATE v.] = ASSIMILATE —1052, 

Assinego, var. of ASINEGO, 

t Assinuate, v. Corrupt f. INSINUATE. 

|| Assise (asi-z). 1882. [Fr. ~ layer (of rock); 
Bee AssIZE,] Geol, A formation consisting of 
parallel beds of rock agreeing in their organic 
remains, 

Assish (isif), a. rare. 1587. [f, ASS + 
-1sn',) Stupid. Hence A'ssishness. 

Assist (Asi-st), v. 1614. [-(O)Fr. assister 
~ L. assistere, f. ad As-' + sistere take one's 
stand.) f 1, infr, To take one's stand £o or 
towards; fig. to stand to (an opinion) =1646, 
trans, To stand near, or by; to attend 1650, 
t 2. trans. To join. Also absol. ~1610, 3. intr, 
To be present (at) as a spectator (now treated 
as Fr), or as taking part 1626, 4. To aid, 
hel » second, to succour, to promote 1547. 


absol, and intr. 1514. Const, f (o, in, or inf. 
2. The King, and Prince, at prayers, let's a. 
them Temp. 1. 1. 57, 3, To a. at a solemn Masse 
1620. The din! at which we have Tus assisted 
Ti . To a, the rebellious Gauls 1083, a 


KERAY. 
friendless person STEELE, digestion (mod.), To a, 
in the murder of her husband BROOME. Hence 
-or (legal var.), he who assists (senses 
istful a. ? Obs. Assisting ppl. d. 
attendant; giving aid. Assi‘stless 
a, poet, helpless, 

Assistance (sistüns) ME. (Karly form 
assistenee = med.L. assistentia presence, a&- 
sistance, f. L. assistere (prec.); see -ENCE; 
later infi. by Fr. assistance.) 1. Presence, 
attendance (Obs. exc. as Fr.) 1520, 2, collect. 
(rarely pl.) Persons present, bystanders. 
(Obs. exc. as re-adopted from Fr.) 1491. 
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3. The action of helping or alding; also, the 
help afforded, aid, relief. Formerly often 
in pl. ME. f 4, collect. (rarely pl.) A body of 
helpers; see ASSISTANT sb. 3. —1692, 

1. His sumptuous burial, .solemnized with so 
Er tee ot EE 
After them the Court wi 3 

Assistant (ňsi'stănt). ME. [Early form 
assistent — med.L. assistens, -ent- present, 
helping; later infl. by Fr. assistant; see 
ASSIST v., -ENT, -ANT.] A. adj. t 1. Standing 
or remaining by, present —1677. 2, Present to 
help; auxiliary (10) ME. 

2. Animals a. to man 1858. The Assistant- 
Burgeon's Tent 1844. 

B. sb. t 1. One who is present; one who 
takes part. Usu. in pl. 21781. 2. A helper; a 
promoter ; also, a means of help, an aid 1541. 
3. spec. a A deputy-judge. b. An official 
auxiliary to the Father-General of the 
Jesuits. c. Court of Assistants : certain senior 
members who manage the affairs of the City 
of London Companies 1611. 

2. Numbers and rhymes,.as assistants to 
memory MRS, CHAPONE. Hence Assi'stantship. 

Assith, -ment, obs. ff. ASSYTH, -MENT. 

Assize (üsoi:z). [ME. asise, assyse — OFT. 
as(s)ise subst. use of fem. of assis, pa. pple. of 
aseeir (mod. asseoir sit, settle, assess i= L. 
assidére; see Assess v.) +1. A sitting of a 
consultative or legislative body. 2. The 
decree or edict made at such a sitting. Now 
Hist. ME. t b. Hence gen. Ordinance, regula- 
tion —1523, t3. esp. Ordinances regulating 
weights and measures, and the weight and 
price of articles of general consumption 
(assisie venalium); rule of trade ME. 4. The 
statutory regulation of the price of bread and 
ale by the price of grain 1447, 5. Thestandard 
so ordained ; hence, customary or prescriptive 
standard ME. 16. Hence: Measurement 
(Now Size.) -1024. Extent (of things im- 
material) —1056. 7. Orig. used of: All legal 
proceedings of the nature of inquesta or 
recognitions ME. ; hence, an action to be so 
decided; also the writ by which it is insti- 
tuted 1574. 8. Hence (usu, in pL): The 
sessions held periodically in each county of 
England, for the purpose of administering 
civil and criminal justice, by judges acting 
under certain special commissions. MK. 
Also attrib, ME. 9. In Scotland: A trial by 
jury ME.; the jury or panel 1513. f 10. 
Judgement, sentence —1643. 11, With great, 
last, etc.: The Last Judgement ME. 1 12. 
tranaf. The office of Judge, censorship ~1675, 
+13. Fixation of imposte. (See EXCISE.) 
1642, 

2. By. .the a, of arms, it was provided that every 
man’s armour should descend to his heir BLACK- 
STONE. t Rent of assise: a fixed rent. 3. The act of 
51 Henry III (1200) is called the a. of bread and 
of ale 1821, 5. Convicted for selling bread under 
the a. 1710, 7. The Grand or Great Assize, 
the assizes of Mort d’ancestre, Novel disseisin, etc. 
11. Till summon"d to the last a. COMBE. 

t Assize, v. ME. [- AFr. aasiser, f, aasíac 
(prec,); cf. Anglo-L. assisare assess, fix.) 
1. To place ME. only. 2. To ordain, decide 
ME. only; to nasess —1624. 3, To regulate 
according to a standard -1638, Hence 
Assi‘zement, the action of assizing; statu- 
tory inspection. 

Assizer, -or (üsoizor) (ME. assisour = 
AFr. assisour, f. assiser; see prec., -0UR.] 1. 
Eng. Hist. One of those who constituted the 
assize or inquest. 2. Se, Law. A juryman. 
(Obs. exc. Hist.) ME. 3. An officer who had 
charge of the Assize of Weights and Measures, 
or who fixed the Assize of Bread and Ale 
1751. 

t Asso*bre, v. [f. AS- pref!  SonkR.] To 
make or become sober. GOWER, 

Associable (üsj"f'üb'l, a. 1611. [= Fr. 
associable, f. associer to ASSOCIATE ; Bee -ABLE.) 
+ 1. Companionable Corer. 2. That may be 
associated in thought (with) 1865. 3. Phys. 
Liable to be affected by sympathy with other 
parts, Hence Asso:ciabi'lity. Asso'ciable- 
ness. 

Associate (436" fit). ME. (= L, associatus, 
pa. pple. of associare, f. ad As-? + socius 
sharing, allied; see -ATE', -ATE*.] A. ppl. a. 
= ASSOCIATED, 1. Joined in companionship, 
function, or dignity. 2. Allied, confederate 
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1600, 3, United in the same group or cate- 


LA ident and six BROVONAM, 3. 
The Mouth. Jaws, and 1880. ‘i 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.) 1. One who ls 
united to another by community of interest, 
ete. ; a partner, comrade, companion 1533. 2. 
Companion in arms, ally 1548. 3. One who 
shares an office or position of authority with 
another; a colleague, coadjutor, spec, One of 
the officers of the Superior Courts of Common 
Law in England, formerly directed by writ to 
associate themselves with the judges in taking 
the assizes. (Abolished in 1879.) 1552, 4, One 
who is frequently in company with another, 
on equal and intimate terms; a companion, 
mate 1601. 5. One who belongs to an associa- 
tion with a status subordinate to that of a 
full member or ‘Fellow’ 1812, 6, A thing 
placed or found in conjunction with another 
1658. 

4. No mean Cumrades, no base associates 
WEEVER. 5. Associates of the Academy of 
Sciences BREWSTER. Hence Asso'clateship. 

Associate (iisd"-fije't), v, ME. [~ associat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. associare ; see prec., -ATE?,] 
1. trans. To join, join with, in; to link to: 
gether, unite, confederate; to elect as AS$80- 
CIATE (see the sb. 5) 1806, 2. trans, To 
join (things together, or one with another). 
(Mostly refl. or pass.) 1678. 3. intr, a, To com- 
bine for a common purpose, to join or form 
an association 1653. b. To have intercourse 
(with) 1644; to make oneself a partner in (n 
matter) 1881, f 4. To escort, attend —1057; 
to consort with —1590; of things: (cf. 2) to 
accompany -1691. 

1. None but Papists are associated against him. 
Swrrr. 2. Faults. associated with transcendent 
merit JOHNSON, To a. rose-leaves with hell-fres 
M. Conway. 3. When bad men combine, good 
men must a. BURKE. A. with men much older 
than yourself CHATHAM, refl. La. myself with that 
answer (mod,). Hence Asso'clative a. of, per- 
taining to, or characterized by association. 
Asso'ciatively adr. Asso'clator, -er, he who 
or that which Joins in association, Asso'clatory 
a, having the quality of associating, 

Asso'ciated, ppl. a. 1011, [f. prec, + -KD'.] 
1. Joined in companionship, action or pur- 
pose, dignity or office, allied, 2. Connected 
in thought 1748. 3. Combined (with); occur- 
ring in combination 1830, 

3. A, movementa: those coincident or consensual, 
but unconnected, with the essential act calling 
them forth. 

Association (üsó":fi,, ñsð"sið fon), 1635. 
[= Fr. association or med,L. associatio; see 
ASSOCIATE V., ION.) 1, The act of associating, 
or the being associated (see ASSOCIATE v. 3); 
confederation, league 1535. 2, A body of 
persons associated for a common purpose; 
the organization formed to effect their pur- 
pose; a society; e.g. the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, ete. 1659, 
t 3. A document setting forth the common 
purpose of a number of persons, and signed 
by them —1855. 4. Fellowship, intimacy 1660, 
5. Conjoining one person or thing with 
another 1774. 6. Law. The appointment of 
additional legal colleagues; the writ appoint- 
ing them. (Cf. AsEOCIATK ab. 3.) 1613. 7. The 
mental connection between an object and 
ideas (e.g. of similarity, contrariety, con- 
tiguity, causation), (Association of ideas.) 
1090. 8, An idea linked in the mind with 
some object of contemplation, and recalled in 
connection with it 1810, 

1. Deed of a.: the document setting forth the 
particulars of a proposed limited liability com- 
pany, 4. The nobility would be profaned by my 
A, SMOLLETT, 7. Words being arbitrary must owe 
their powers to a, JOHNSON, 8, Pleasant associa- 
tions with a place 1862, A. football, the kind 
played (according to the rules of the Football 
Association, 1863) with a round ball, which must 
not be handled. Cf. SOCCER. 

Associationism (asfi,¢'-foniz'm). 1882. 
If. prec, + 18M.) The doctrine that mental 
and moral phenomena may be accounted for 
by association of ideas, var. ASso:cia'tion- 
alism. Associa'tionist, -alist, one who 
belongs to an association; one who holds the 
doctrine of association of ideas. 

Assoil (ioi), v. ME. |- AFr. as(s)oilier, 
~ir, t. OFr. assoil-, tonic stem of asoldre (mod. 
absoudre):- L. absolvere AmsonvE.] 1. To 
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absolve from sin, pardon. Const. of, from(arch.) 
ME. b. from purgatory (arch.) 1483. + 2. To 
absolve from any ecclesiastical sentence 
—1691. 3. To set free (of, from obligations, 
etc.) —1050. 4. To pronounce not guilty. 
Const. of, from (arch.) 1528. 5. To release; to 
discharge. Const. of, from (arch.) ME. t6. 
To unloose the knot of, solve. (Cf. Som v.) 
—1696. +7. To refute 1721. 8. To purge, 
atone for (arch.) 1596. t 9. To discharge (an 
obligation) (rare) 1596. t 10. To get rid of (a 
thing) (rare) 1596. 11. Catachr. for SOIL, 
sully 1845, 

1. God remitting whomsoever the Priest assoileth 
1638. 4. The houses did a. the army from all 
suspicion) CROMWELL. 5. Death’s mild curfew 
shall from work a. MRS. BROWNING. Hence 
T Assoi'l sb. solution (rare). Assoi-ler, absolving 
(from excommunication), Assoi:Iment, the 
action of assoiling, or being assoiled ; + discharge 
(of a duty); f solution, reconciliation (of conflict- 
ing statements), {| Catachr. for: Defilement. 

Assoilzie (üsoi-lyi, asoi-li, retaining Fr. l 
mouillé), Scotch f. ASSO v. 

“God a. her!’ ejaculated old Elspeth Scorr. 

t Assoi'n(e, sb. ME. only. [Early var. of 
essoyn ESSOIN 8b.; see AS- pref.*, and cf. 
A- pref. 9.] An excuse put in for non-appear- 
ance. 

t Assoi'n(e,v. [ME. as(s)oyne, early var. of 
essoyne; see ESSOIN v. and prec.] To put in 
an excuse for non-appearance of —1646; intr. 
to excuse oneself, decline —1470. 

Assonance (æsõnăns). 1727. [- Fr. asson- 
ance, f, L. assonare (of Echo) answer to, 
f. ad As-' + sonare SOUND v.. See -ANCE.] 
1. Correspondence of sound between words 
or syllables. 2. Pros. The correspondence or 
rhyming of one word with another in the 
accented vowel and those which follow, but 
not in the consonants, as in OFr., Sp., and 
other versification 1823. 3. A word or syllable 
answering to another in sound 1882. 4. 
transf. Rough correspondence 1868. 

2. In the Roland such assonances occur 1879, 
4. A. between facts seemingly remote LOWELL. 
var. A'ssonancy (sense 1). ? Obs. 

Assonant (e-són&nt) 1727. [- Fr. asson- 
ant, f. as prec.; see -ANT.] adj. Characterized 
by assonanee. sb. [sc. word.] 1862. Hence 
Assona‘ntal, Assona'ntic adjs. of or per- 
taining to assonance. 

Assonate (iw:sóne!t), v. 1656. [Formed after 
ASSONANT, -ANCE; See -ATE*.] To correspond 
in sound, esp. in vowel-sound. 

As soon, assoo'n, adv. ME. See As, and 
Soon. Assoon had also the special meaning: 
Immediately, (Fr. aussitôt.) 21585. 

Assort (ăsġat), v. 1490, [- OFr. assorter 
(mod. assortir), f. à (see As) + sorte Sort 
sb.*] 1. To distribute (things, rarely persons) 
into groups, as being of like nature or in- 
tended for the same purpose; to classify, 
2. To group with 1833. 3, intr. To fall into 
& class; to be of a sort, match well or ill with 
1800. 4. intr. To consort with 1893. 5, To 
furnish with an assortment 1611, 

1. Assorting some parcels on the counter 1803. 
2. He would. a, it with the fabulous dogs. .as a 
monstrous invention DICKENS. 3. His muse 
assorts ill with the personages of the Christian 
mythology 1800. 4. To a. with fisher-swains 
LAMB. Hence Asso'rtedness. 

Assortment (asg-atmént). 1611. If. prec. 
+ -MENT, after Fr. assortiment.) 1. The 
action of assorting; assorted condition; 
classification. 2. A group of things of the 
same sort 1759. 3. An assorted set, whether 
of varieties of the same thing, or of different 
things 1791. 

3. Such as the sample is, will the entire a. be 1869, 

t Assort, v. [ME. as(s)ole - OFr. as(s)oter 
(mod. assoter) f. à (see As-!) + sot fool, Sor.] 
To become or act like a fool; to become 
infatuated. trans, To make a fool of 1741. 
Hence t Asso'te pa. pple. SPENSER. 

Assua'de, v. rare. 1806. (f. AS- pref., after 
persuade.) To present as advice. 

Assuage (üswe-da) v. [ME. aswage, 
asuage — OFr. as(Sjouagier :- Rom. *assuav- 
dare, f. ad AS-' + suavis sweet.) 1. trans. To 
soften, mitigate, appease, allay (passion, 
pain, disease, appetite). 2. To pacify (the 
excited person) ME. 3. gen. To abate (esp. 
anything swollen) (arch.) ME. t 4. intr. To 
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become less violent —1722. 5. gen. To grow 
less; to abate, subside ME. 

1. To a. religious animosities BUCKLE, human 
misery MILMAN, hunger DRYDEN, thirst COMBE. 
2. Kindling pity, kindling rage At once provoke 
me, and asswage ADDISON. 4. His sorwe gan 
aswage CHAUCER. 5. As the deluge assuaged 
MOTLEY. Hence Assua'gement. 1.'The action of 
assuaging; or the being assuaged. 2. An assuaging 
medicine or application. Assua'ger, he who, or 
that which, assuages. 

Assuasive (üswé'siv). ? Obs. 1708. [f. As- 
pref.* after persuasive, but confused in sense 
with ASSUAGE; cf. ASSUADE, SUASIVE.] adj. 
Soothingly persuasive. sb. [sc. medicine or 
application.) 1829. 

Music her soft a. voice applies POPE. 

Assubjugate (üsp-bdsügeit) v. 1606. [f. 
As- pref.’ + SUBJUGATE, perh. after earlier 
assubject (XVI).] To reduce to subjection. So 
t Assubje'ct. 

t Assuefa'ction. 1644. [f. L. assuefacere 
habituate + -TION ; see -FACTION. Perh. partly 
through Fr. assuéfaction (CorGR.).] The action 
of accustoming; becoming or being used to 
a thing; habituation —1682. 

Forget not how a. unto anything minorates the 
passion from it SIR T. BROWNE. So f A:ssuetude. 

Assume (üsiü-m), v. 1436. [- L. assumere 
take up, adopt, usurp, f. ad As' + sumere 
take. Cf. Fr. assumer.] 1. To take to be 
with one; to adopt, take 1581. esp. To receive 
up into heaven. (The earliest use in Eng. ; cf. 
ASSUMPTION 1.) (arch.) t2. To adopt, elect, 
to some position. (So in L.) -1670. t3. To 
take into the body (food, etc.). (So in L.) 
~1657. 4. To take upon oneself (a garb, ete.) 
1447. 5. To take to oneself formally (the 
insignia of office, etc.); to undertake (an 
office) 1581. 6. To lay claim to, usurp 1548. 
7. To pretend to possess; to simulate 1602; 
(with inf.) to pretend 1714. 8. To suppose 
1598. 9. Logic. To add the minor premiss to 
a syllogism 1628, 

1. To a. as a partner in business 1868. 4. Then 
should the Warlike Harry. .A. the Port of Mars 
Hen. V, Prol. 6. 5. Mr. Speaker assumed the Chair 
1640. 6. Murray assumed to himself the praise of 
all that was done BURNET. 7. A. a vertue, if you 
haue it not Haml. m1. iv. 160. Sage saws assuming 
to inculcate content LAMB. 8. Assuming the truth 
of the history PALEY. Hence Assu'mable a. 
that may be assumed. Assu'mably adv. As- 
su'med ppl. a. usurped; pretended; taken for 
granted. Assu'medly adr. presumably. As- 


su'mer. Assu'ming vbl. sb. assumption; pre- 
tension. Assu'mingness. 
f A'ssument. rare. 1731. [-L. (Vulg.) 


assumentum patch sewn on (Mark 2:21), f. 
assuere sew on; see -MENT.] Something 
tacked on. 

f Assu'mmon, v. 1450, [f. As- pref) + 
SUMMON v.] To summon —1007, 

Assumpsit (üspmsit). 1612. [L. = ‘he 
has taken upon himself’, 3rd pers. sing. pret. 
of assumere ASSUME.] 1. An undertaking ; 
spec. in Law. a. A promise or contract, oral 
or in writing not sealed, founded upon a con- 
sideration; b. An action to recover damages 
for breach or non-performance of such a 
contract. f 2. An assumption 1628. 

T Assu'mpt. 1447. [-L. assumptus, pa. 
pple. of assumere ASSUME.] pa. pple. Used 
as pa. pple. of the vb. ASSUME —1587. sb. An 
assumption —10638. 

t Assu'mpt, v. 1530. [- assumpl-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. assumere; see next.] 1. — ASSUME 
v. 1, 2. 1029. 2. To put on, assume —1611. 

Assumption (asp-mfen). ME. [-OFr. 
asompsion (mod. assomption) or L. assumptio, 
f. assumpt-, pa. ppl. stem of assumere 
ASSUME; see -I0N.] 1. The action of receiving 
up into heaven; ascent to of reception into 
heaven; esp. the reception of the Virgin 
Mary into heaven, with body preserved from 
corruption (R.C. Ch.); the feast held annually 
on the 15th of August in honour of the event. 
2. Incorporation, inclusion ; adoption (arch.) 
1617. f 3. The taking of food, etc., into the 
body -1645. 4. The taking upon oneself of a 
form or character ; taking of office or Position 
1646; the form or character assumed 1871. 
5. Law. A promise or undertaking, either 
oral or in writing not sealed 1590. 6. Appro- 
priation 1754. 7. Unwarrantable claim, 
usurpation 1647; arrogance 1606. 8. The 
taking of anything for granted as the basis 
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of argument or action 1660; a supposition, 
postulate 1628. 9. Logic. The minor premiss 
of a syllogism 1588. 4 

1, The A. of Elias 1627. 4. The a. of the Bache- 
lor’s degree 1866. 6. Arms of assumption = 
assumptive arms. The a. of the whole legislative. 
authority MACKINTOSH. ; His usual air of - 
haughty a. ScoTT. 8. Hold! says the Stoick, 
your assumption’s wrong DRYDEN, Hence 
Assu'mptious a. given to a. (rare). Assu'mp- 
tiousness. 

Assumptive (isv-mtiv), a. 1611. [= L. 
assumplivus; see ASSUMPT, -IVE.] Character- 
ized by being assumed. 2. Of the nature of 
an assumption 1650. 3. Apt to assume; 
appropriative ; arrogant 1829. 

1, Assumptive arms in Her.: those assumed 
any one, formerly with, now without, sanction, 
Hence Assu'mptively adv. 

Assurance (üfü*rüns) ME. [= (O)Fr, 
assurance, earlier aseürance, f. as next; see 
:ANCE.] 1. A promise making a thing cer 
tain; an engagement, pledge, or guarantee, 
esp. Terms of peace. Obs. exc. Hist, 1513. 
12. A marriage engagement —1641, 3. A de- 
claration intended to give confidence 1609, 

- Law. The conveyance of lands or tene: 
ments by deed; a legal evidence of the 
conveyance of property 1583. 5. The action 
of insuring or securing the value of. property 
in the event of its being lost, or of. securing. 
the payment of a specified sum in the event 
of a person's death; insurance. (Techn., life: 
assurance is now differentiated from fire- and 
marine-insurance.) 1622. t 6. = Assuredness 
-1008. 7. Security 1559. 8. Subjective cer- 
tainty; in Theol. certainty of salvation; 
confidence, trust ME, 9. Self-confidence; 
steadiness, intrepidity 1594. 10. Hardihood, 
presumption, impudence 1699, 

1. Plight me the full a. of your faith Twel, N.1. V. 
192. 3. He was. .sincere in the assurances he.. 
gave McCARTHY. 4. The Touchstone of Common 
Assurances and Conveyances (title) 1648, 
7. To sende. „unto a place of most assuraunce all 
.-prisoners 1576. 8. But vet Ile make a, double 
sure Macb. IV. i. 83. 10. Quote authors they had 
never read, with an air of a. BENTLEY. Hence 
TAssu'rancer, one who makes great, professions, 
Assurant, one who takes out a policy of insur- 
ance. + Assu'rantly adv. confidently. 

Assure (üfu*1), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. assurer, 
earlier aseürer:— Rom.  *assecurare, f. ad 
As-' + L, securus SECURE.) 1. t To render 
safe; to secure —1014; fto make sure of 
—1674; to make safe from or against risks. 
esp. To assure life. (Cf. ASSURANCE 5.) ME. 
2. To establish securely 1474. t 3. To make 
sure the possession or reversion of; to convey — 
by deed -1670. + 4. To betroth —1581. 5. To 
ensure (an event) 1622; to make certain (@ 
thing doubtful) (arch.) 1682. t 6. To guar- 
antee. Const. fo a person, t absol., or with 
subord. cl. ME. 7. To give confidence to, 
encourage ME. f refl. and f intr. To have 
confidence —1641; to venture —1513. 8. To 
make (a, person) sure or certain (of, or that) 
ME. refl. and pass. To feel certain 1484. 
9. To tell (a person) confidently as a thing 
that he may trust (that, or of) 1513. +10. To 
State positively —1617. 

1. If they could be assured against any unpleasant 
consequences 1884. 2. As weak States each other's, 
Pow'r a. DRYDEN. 3. And with my proper bloo 
A. my soul to be great Lucifers MARLOWE, 5. Yet 
is not the Success for Years assur'd DRYDEN, 
7. Youre humanité Assureth us and giveth us 
hardynesse CHAUCER. 8. Thy words a. me of kind 
Success MARLOWE. A. yourself, sir. .that [ete.] 
Scort. 9. He assured us of his own willingness 
to go 1888. Hence +Assu‘re sb. assurance. 
Assu'ringly adv. 

Assured (üfü»-id) ME. [f. proc. + -ED^il 
ppl. a. t1. Made safe; secure —1614. 2 
Made certain ME. +3. Pledged -1072; 
betrothed 1590. 4. Certified 1574; satisfied, 
confident 1523. 5. Self-possessed; in a bad 
Sense: Presumptuous 1475. As sb. (occ. with 
pl. in -s). A person whose life or goods are 
insured 1755. Hence Assu'redness, assur- 
&nce. 

Assuredly (àfü?-rédli), adv. ME. (f. prec. + 
ALY*] 1. Certainly; in very truth. 2. With 
confidence 1508. 

1. It will almost a. rain 1758. Yours a. Wi 
Burleigh 1578. 2. Trust thereto a. 1557. 

Assurer (üfeü-rei). 1607. [f. ASSURE v. + — 
7ER'.] 1. He who, or that which, gives assur- 
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ance. 2. = ASSUROR 1827. 3. One who in- 
sures his life. (A recent use.) 1865. 

f Assu'rge, v. 1556. [-L. assurgere rise up, 
f. ad A8-' + surgere rise.) To arise 1670. 

Assurgent (isd-adgént), a. 1578. [= 
assurgent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. assurgere; 
see prec., -ENT.] Ascending; in Bot. rising 
obliquely. 2. Seeking ascendancy 1881. As 
sb. He who, or that which, rises up 1791. 
Hence Assu'rgency. 

Assuror (áfü*roz). 1622. [f. ASSURE v.; 
see -0R 2.] One who assures or insures any 
one's life or property; an underwriter. (A 
legal form of ASSURER.) 

Assyrian (üsiriün). 1591. [f. L. Assyrius, 
Gr. 'Acoúpios + -AN.] adj. Of Assyria; absol. 
its language. sb. A native of Assyria 1815. 
var. t Assy'riac a. 

Assyriology (dsi:ri,Q-lédgi). 1805. [f. L. 
Assyria — Gr, ‘Aoovpia ---LOGY.] The study 
of the language, history, and antiquities of 
Assyria. Hence Assyriolo'gical a, pertain- 
ing to A. Assyrio'logist, Assy'riologue, 
a student of A. 

Astacian (üsté'fàn) [- L. astacus- Gr. 
doraxds lobster + -IAN.] Zool. A crustacean 
of the lobster kind. A'stacite, Asta'colite, 
a fossil crustacean, resembling a lobster or 
crayfish. 

A-starboard (üsti-ibó*id), adv. 1027. [A 
prep.’ 5.) Naut. On or towards the starboard 
side. To put the helm a-starboard : to bring 
the rudder to the port side, making the 
vessel turn to the left. 

A-starre, adv. 1855. [A prep.' 11.] Staring; 
prominent. 

t Asta'rt, v. ME. [A- pref. 1.] 1. intr. To 
start up —1596; to happen, fall out (orig. with 
dat. of person; hence trans.), to befall —1579; 
to start off, escape —1541. 2. trans. (orig. 
with dal.) To escape, avoid —1575. 

A-sta'rt, adv. 1721. (A prep." 11.] With a 
start, suddenly. 

t Asta'te, early var. of ESTATE. 

Astatic (ăstæ-tik), a. 1832. [f. Gr. doraros 
unstable + -1c. Cf. Fr. astatique.] Electro- 
Mam. Having no tendency to remain in a 
fixed position. 

Astatic needle : one so situated as to be unaffected 
by the earth’s magnetism. Hence Asta'tically 


adv. 

A-stay (isté!-), adv. 1867. [A prep. 11.] 
Naut. Used of an anchor when, in heaving in, 
the cable is at an acute angle, in a position 
like that of one of the ship's stays. Cf. 
A-PEAK. 

f A-stay's, adv. 1022. [f. A prop. 11 + 
Stay sb.'; of. abackstays.] = ABACK —1071. 

Astee'r, adv. Sc. 1585. [f. A prep. 11. + 
stere, var. of STIR sb.'] Stirring; in com- 
motion. 

Asteism (wstiiz'm). 1589. [-late L. 
asteismus — Gr. doteopds refined, witty talk, 
f. doretos polite, f. dorv city.) Rhet. Genteel 
irony, polite and ingenious mockery. 

A’stel. ME. [— OFr, astele, astelle := late L. 
astella, alt, of *astula for L. assula splinter, 
Shaving.] t1. A slip of wood; a splinter; 
split wood —1472. 2. Mining. A board, or 
ceiling of boards, over the men's heads in a 
mine, to protect them (Weale). 

Aster (a'staz), 1008. [— L. aster — Gr. darip 
star.) f 1. A star. Obs. as Eng. -1706. 2. Bot. 
A large genus of the N.O. Composite, with 
radiated flowers, including the indigenous 
British Sea Starwort or Michaelmas Daisy 
(A. tripolium) 1706. 3. China Aster: a 
flower (Callistephus chinensis) resembling the 
asters proper 1794. Hence Astera‘ceous a. 

-aster (ister), — L. -aster, suffix of sbs. 
and adjs., expressing incomplete resem- 
blance, hence generally pejorative; in Eng. 
Used only in words from L. or Rom., e.g. 
poetaster, 

ll Asteria, 1646. [L.] A precious stone 
mentioned by Pliny; either the Asferiated 
Saphhire or the Cymophane. 

t Asterrial, a. 1686. [f. Gr. dorépos starry 
(f. dorip star) + -at'.] a. Of or connected 
With the stars 1708. b. Star-like; asteriated. 

Il Asterias (ásti»-rids). Pl. -æ. 1794. [mod. 
L. -Gr. derepas kind of dog-fish, Squalus 
slellaris.] Zool. A genus of Echinoderms, 
containing the common Five-rayed Star-fish, 
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with allied species. Aste'rialite, a fossil 
star-fish. A-sterid, Asteri'dian, an animal 
belonging to the Asteridz or star-fish family. 

Asteriated (asti*-ri,eitéd), ppl. a. 1816. (f. 
Gr. dovépos starry +-aTE* + ED'.] Radiated; 
with rays diverging from the centre, as in a 
s 


ll Asterion  (ásti»rión. OE. [L.-Gr. 
dorépov kind of plant, f. dorńp star.) + a. 
Herb. Name of an unknown plant —1614. b. 
in Phys. 'The point behind the mastoid 
process, where the parietal, occipital, and 
temporal bones meet' 1878. 

Asterisk (e-stérisk). 1612. [- late L. asert- 
iscus — Gr. doreploxos, dim. of dorńp star. Cf. 
Fr. astérisque.) 1. A little star 1682. 2. 
transf. Anything shaped or radiating like a 
star; spec. in Eastern Ch. a star-shaped instru- 
ment placed above the chalice and paten to 
prevent the veil from touching the elements 
1708. 3. esp. The figure of a star (*) used in 
writing and printing a. as a reference to a 
footnote, b. to indicate an omission, c. to 
mark words and phrases as conjectural, 
obscure, etc., d. as a dividing mark, etc. 1612. 

3. The A. divides each verse of a Psalm into two 
parts 1824. Hence A'sterisk v. to mark with an 


a. 

Asterism (w:stériz'm). 1598. [- Gr. dorep- 
iwuós, f. dorńp star; see -ISM.] 1. A cluster of 
stars; a constellation. +2. loosely, A star, 
or anything star-shaped —1743. 3. Three 
asterisks placed thus (*,*) to direct atten- 
tion to a particular passage. Rarely, a single 
asterisk so used. 1649. 4. Min. (Also asterismus.) 
An appearance of light in the shape of a six- 
rayed star, as in star sapphire 1879. Hence 
Asteri'smal a. of or pertaining to asterisms. 
t Asteri'stic a. starry (rare). 

+ A'sterite. ME. [-late L. asterites — Gr. 
derepírns. The L. form is more usual] A 
gem known to the ancients; cf. ASTERIA, 
ASTRION, 

Astern (ast3-m), adv. (prep.). 1627. [f. A 
prep.’ + STERN sb.*] Naut. 1. In or at the 
stern 1675; hence, in the rear 1627. 2. Of 
motion: To the rear, backward ; stern fore- 
most 1681. 3. prep. At the stern of (a ship) 
1675. 

Asternal (iistd-miil), a. 1847. [f. A- pref. 
14 + STERNUM + -AL'.] Not joined to the 
breast-bone. 

Asteroid (w:stéroid). 1802. [— Gr. derepo- 
«js, f. dorńp star; see -0ID.] A. adj. Star- 
shaped, star-like 1854. B. sb. 1. One of the 
numerous minute planetary bodies revolving 
round the sun between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter; called also planetoids and minor 
planets 1802. t 2. A meteor —1849. 3. Hence, 
a kind of fire-work 1875. Hence Asteroi-dal 
a.; var. t Asteroi'dical. 

Asterophyllite (e:stéro,fi-loit). 1847. [f. 
Gr. der/p, dorepo- star + $UANov leaf + -ITE 
2b.] Paleont. A fossil plant, with leaves 
arranged in whorls, found in the coal forma- 
tions of Europe and America. 

|| Asthenia (espmoi-4). Occ. a'stheny. 1830. 
[mod.L. — Gr. deeví(a weakness, f. do8evís 
weak.] Path. Lack of strength, diminu- 
tion of vital power, debility. Astheno:- 
logy, scientific consideration of diseases 
arising from debility. Astheno'pia [Gr. 
dw, dma}, weakness of sight. Hence As- 
the'nic, -al a. of, pertaining to, or charac- 
terized by a. 

Asthma (m-spmü, æsmă). ME. [Earliest 
form (after med.L.) asma — Gr. dodua hard 
breathing, f. die» breathe hard.] Dif- 
culty of breathing ; spec. a disease of respira- 
tion, marked by intermittent paroxysms of 
difficult breathing, with a wheezing sound, 
constriction in the chest, cough, and expec- 
toration. 

Asthmatic (&spmetik), a. (sb.) 1542. [- L. 
asthmaticus — Gr. do8uarwós, f. doOua, -uar-; 
see -IC. Cf. Fr. asthmatique.) 1. Affected with 
or suffering from asthma. 2. Of or pertaining 
to, or good against, asthma 1620. 3. fig. 
Wheezy 1853. 4. sb. One suffering from 
asthma 1610. Hence Asthma-tical a., -ly 
adv. 

Astigmatic (estigme-tik), a. 1849. [f. as 
next + -Ic.] Phys. Pertaining to or character- 
ized by astigmatism. 
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Astigmatism (üstigmütiz'm) 1862. (f. 
Gr. d- A- pref. 14 + oriya, -uar- point + 
-IsM.] A structural defect in the eye, viz. 
unequal curvature of the cornea, which 
prevents the rays of light from being brought. 
to a common focus on the retina. 

fAsti'pulate, v. 1548. [- astipulat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. astipulari; see AS- pref.!, 

STIPULATE v.] intr. To make an agreement 
or stipulation ; to assent (to) 1052; trans. to 
assent to 1658. Hence f Asti:pula‘tion, 
bargain; assent; a confirming statement, 

t Asti'r, v. [OK. astyrian; see A- pref. 1, 
STIR v.] To stir up, move -1567. 

Astir (üst9-1), adv. 1823, [A prep. 11.] 
Stirring; esp. out of bed; gen. in motion; in 
excitement. 

All kings and kinglets..are a.; their brows 
clouded with menace CARLYLE. 

t Astite, as tite, adv. Chiefly north. ME. 
As soon. Also, as quickly as possible, im- 
mediately (Fr. aussitôt). —1074. 

Astomatous (üsto-mütos) a. 1855. [See 
next.] Having no mouth; as in Zool. the 
Astomata, a division of the Protozoa, com- 
prising the Gregarinidz and Rhizopoda. 

Astomous (w:stómos) a. 1857. [f. Gr. 
dorouos mouthless (f. d- A- pref. 14 + orópa, 
-war- mouth) + -ous.) Having no mouth; 
as in Bot. those Mosses in which the urn does 
not open by the detachment of the oper- 
culum. 

t Astone, astun (ast»-n), v. ME. [- OFT. 
estoner (mod. -étonner) :- Gallo-Rom. — *ez- 
tonare, f. L. er EX-' + tonare to thunder. 
See ASTOUND v., STUN v.] 1, To stun —1012; 
to daze (the eyes) CHAUCER. 2. To strike mute 
with amazement; to astonish —1077. 3. intr. 
To be amazed. (Cf. G. erstaunen.) ME. only. 
Hence t Astoned, Astunned ppl. a. 
t Asto'ning vòl. sb. = ASTONISHING, 

Astonied (üsto:nid), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. 
of tastonie, obscure var. of ASTONE; see 
next.) 1 1. Stunned; made insensible, be- 
numbed, paralysed —1611. Of the teeth : set 
on edge ME. 2, Dazed (arch.); dismayed 
(arch.); amazed (arch.) ME. 

Astonish (astg-nif), v. 1530. [First in (Sc.) 
pa. pple. astonist, prob. extension, with -IsH*, 
of pa. pple. of t astonie, t astony (XIV-XVII); 
see prec., ASTOUND ppl. a.) t 1. To stun; 
deprive of sensation, as by a blow -163! 
set the teeth on edge —16560. +2. To stun 
mentally; to drive stupid, bewilder —1600, 
13. To dismay -1601. 4. To amaze, surprise 
greatly 1611. 

1. I astonysshe with a stroke upon the head 1530. 
3. Such dreadfull Heraulds to a. Jul. C, I. iii. 56. 
4. The people were astonished at his doctrine 
Matt. 7:28. Hence t Asto'nishable a. calculated 
toa. Asto'nishedly adv, Asto'nisher. 

Astonishing (üsto-nifin), vbl. sb. 1530. [f. 
prec. --ING'.] f Deprivation of sensation; 
dismaying (arch.); surprised wonder. Hence 
Asto'nishing-ly adv., -ness. 

Asto'nishment. 1576. (f. as prec. + 
-MENT.] f 1. Insensibility —1650. t 2. Loss of 
sense or wits; mental prostration —1725. 3. 
Loss of presence of mind, coolness, or courage 
(arch.) 1586. 4. Amazement due to the sudden 
presentation of anything unlooked for or 
unaccountable 1594. 5. An object of such 
amazement 1611. 

2. Wine of astonishment : stupefying wine Ps, 60:3. 
3. They stricken were with great a., And their 
faint hearts with senselesse horror queld SPENSER. 
4. Thou in our wonder and a. Hast built thy selfe 
a livelong monument MILT. On Shaks. 5. Thou 
shalt become an a., a prouerbe, and a by-worde 
Deut, 28:37. 

Astony (üsto-ni) v. arch. ME. [var. of 
ASTONE.] 1. trans. = ASTONE —1046. 2. intr. 
(t or absol.) (rare). E. B. BROWNING. 

Astoo'p, adv. 1644. [A prep. 11.] In an 
inclined position. 

Astound (üstau:nd) ppl. a. arch. ME. 
[Phonetic development of ASTONED ; see next. ] 
T 1. Stunned —1596. 2. Confounded; amazed 
(arch.) 1440. Hence t Astou-nedness. 

Astound (ástau:nd), v. [prob. f. pa. pple. 
tastound,  tastouned, earlier — t astoned, 
tastuned (xm), f. AFr. *astoné, *astune, for 
OFr. estoné (see A- pref. 9), f. estoner; see 
ASTONE.] f 1. To deprive of consciousness, 
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stupefy —1727. 2. To shock with alarm, sur- 
prise, or wonder 1634. 

2. These thoughts may startle well, but not a. 
The virtuous mind MILT, Comus 210. Hence 
Astou'ndingly adv. Astou'ndment. 

f Avstracism. rare. 1590. (Perversion of 
contemp. ASTERISM.] An asterism; an 
asterisk —1095. 

A-stra'ddle, adv. 1703. [A prep. 11.] na 
straddling position. A-straddle of : bestriding. 

Astragal (w-stragil), 1503. [- L. astragalus 
(partly through Fr. astragale) — Gr. dorpdyados 
huckle-bone, (pl) dice, moulding of a 
capital.] 1. Phys. The ball of the ankle-joint ; 
the huckle-bone; = ASTRAGALUS 1. Hence in 
pl. (as in Gr.): Dice, which were orig. huckle- 
bones 1727. 2. Arch. A small moulding, of 
semicircular section, placed round the top or 
bottom of columns. Also attrib. 1563. 3. 
Gunnery, A ring or moulding encircling a can- 
non about six inches from the mouth 1650. 

Astragalomancy (üstreegálo,mre:nsi). 
1652. [f. ASTRAGALUS + -MANCY.] Divination 
by means of dice or huckle-bones. 

| Astragalus (üstre'gülós). 1541. [L.— 
Gr.; see AsrRAGAL.] 1, Phys. The ball of the 
ankle-joint, the upper bone of the foot, on 
which the tibia rests. 2. Bol. An extensive 
genus of leguminous plants, including 4. 
verus, which produces gum tragacanth, and 
three British species known as Milk-vetch 
1548. 

fAstrain, v. ME. [-astreign-, stem of 
OFr, astreindre:-L, astringere ASTRINGR.] 
To bind —1594. 

A-strai'n, adv. 1856. [A prep. 11.] On the 
strain. 

Astrakhan (æstrăkæ'n). 1766, The skin of 
still-born or very young lambs from Astra- 
khan in Russia, the wool of which resembles 
fur. 

Astral (w'strál) a. (sb.) 1605, [- late L. 
astralis, f. astrum star; see -AL. Cf. Fr. 
astral.] 1, Of, connected with, or proceeding 
from the stars. 2, Star-shaped, star-like 
1671. 3, sb, An astral lamp 1860. 

1. A. showers SIR F. PALGRAVE. Astral spirits, 
those formerly supposed to live in the heavenly 
bodies, represented as fallen angels, souls of dead 
men, etc. 2, A. lamp: one resembling an Ari 
lemo with the oil in a flattened ring, and so 
contrived that uninterrupted light is thrown upon 

the table below it. 

A-stra'nd, adv. 1810. [A prep. 11.) 
Stranded, 

t Astray’,v, ME. [- AFr. *astraier, OFr. 
estraier (see A- pref. 9); see next. Aphet. to 
STRAY v.] 

Astray (istré'-), adv. or a, (ME. o straie, 
astraie-A¥r, "*astraié, OFr. estraié (see 
A- pref. 9), pa. pple. of estraier:- Rom. 
“extravagare, t. L. extra out of bounds + 
vagari wander, For the loss of -é cf. 
ASSIGN sb.*, Trove, etc. The aphet. STRAY is 
now used as adj.) 1. Out of the right way, 
wandering. 2, Away from the right 1535. 

1. And lead these testie Riuals so a. Mids. N. 111. 
Mo. 2. They go astraie and speake lyes Ps, 
| Astre. 1500, [-OFr. asire, aistre (mod. 

dire) - late L. astracus tile, pavement (Ori- 

basius), med.L. astracum paved floor.) A 

hearth, a home. Hence Astrer, a peasant 

householder, residing at the hearth where he 
was bred. 

t Astrean, a. rare. [f. Gr. dorpatos starry 
---AN.] Of or belonging to the stars. 
HOWELL. 

Astrict (üstri-kt), v. 1513. [- astrict-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. astringere ASTRINGE.) 1. To 
bind up, compress; hence, to render costive 
1548. 2. To bind by moral or legal obligation 
1513. 3. To restrict, limit to 1588. 4, Se. Law. 
To restrict in tenure. 

3. The mind is thus astricted to certain necessary 
modes or forms of thought SIR W. HAMILTON. 
Hence Astri'cted ppl. a. confined, restricted: 
spec, in Se. Law of lands held on such terms that 
the tenant must take grain grown upon them to 
be ground at a particular mill, paying a toll called 
multure or thirlage. 

Astriction (üstri-kfon). 1536. [-(O)Fr. 
astriction or L. astrictio, t. astrict-; see prec., 
-ION.] 1. The action of binding, or drawing 
close together, esp. the soft organic tissues; 
the state of being thus bound; constriction; 
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constipation 1568. t2. Astringency —1750. 
+ 3. Obligation, bond —1643. 4. Restriction; 
spec. in tenure; see ASTRICTED 1619. 

4. In Norway there is no a. to mills 1836. 

Astrictive (astri-ktiv), a. (sb.) 1555. [f. as 
prec. + -IVB; cf. Fr. astrictif.] + 1. Binding 
(lit, and fig.) 1659. 2. Astringent, styptic 
1562. 3. sb. An astringent 1657. Hence 
Astri'ctively adv. 

Astride (üstroi-d). 1664, [A prep. 11.] 1. 
adv. With the legs stretched wide apart, or so 
that one leg is on each side of some object 
between. Also fransf. and fig. 2. prep. Be- 
striding 1713. 

1. The way in which the impudent little beggar 
stands a., and sticks his little feet out THACKERAY. 

Astringe (üstrinds) v, 1523. [-L. 
astringere, f. ad As- pref! + stringere bind, 
draw tight.] 1. To bind together, draw close; 
to constrict ; hence, to constipate 1562; f infr. 
to become constricted. HOLLAND. t2. To 
bind morally or legally ; to oblige 1752. 

2. Your Grace is not astringed or bounden to any 
charge 1523. 

Astringency (striindsensi). 1601. (f. 
next; see -ENCY.] 1. Astringent quality. t 2. 
Astricted state 1609. 3. fig. Harshness 1823. 

1. The a. of tea is due to the tannin present 1881. 

Astringent (strindgént) 1541. ([- Fr. 
astringent — L. astringent-, pres. ppl. stem of 
astringere ASTRINGE; see -ENT.] adj. 1. Hay- 
ing power to draw together or contract the 
organic tissues ; binding, constrictive, styptic. 
2. fig. Severe, stern 1820. t 3. Constipated 
1662. 4. sb. [8c. medicine or substance.] 1626. 

4. Blood is stanched..by astringents BACON. 
Hence Astri-ngently adv. 

Astringer, var. of AUSTRINGER. 

|| A'strion. ME. [L., dim. of Gr. dorńp 
Star.] A kind of precious stone; perh. the 
star sapphire. Cf. ASTERIA, ASTROITE. 

Astro- (w:stro), repr. Gr. dotpo-, comb. f. 
darpov. 

astro-alchemist, one who mingled astro- 
logy and alchemy ; -chronolo'gical a., pertaining. 
to the chronology of the heavenly bodies ;-litho: - 
logy, the scientific study of meteoric stones; 
-ma'gical a., pertaining to star-divination ; 
1 -phano'meter [Gr. $avós] = ASTROMETER ; 

hile, a lover of the stars; -photo*meter, an 
us for measuring the intensity of a star's 
-Pphotome'trical a.; -phy-llite [Gr. 
$5Mov], an orthorhombic mineral of yellow colour 
and micaceous composition, occurring sometimes 
in stellate groups; Vere er a., relating to 
stellar physics; -theo-logy, that part of theology 
which may be deduced from a study of the stars; 
a religious system based upon the observation of 
the heavens. 

Astrognosy (üstro:gnósi), 1871. [7 mod.L. 
astrognosia, f. Gr. derpo- ASTRO- + -yvwoia = 
wâas knowledge; see -Y*.] Knowledge of 
the stars, esp. the fixed stars. 

Astrogony (üstro:zóni) 1869. [f. ASTRO- 
+ Gr. -voa production.] The doctrine of 
the generation of thestars. var. Astro'geny. 
Hence Astrofo'nic a. 

Astrography (üstro-gráfi). 1740. (f. ASTRO- 
--GRAPHY.] The science of describing the 
stars ; the mapping of the heavens. 

Astroite (m-stro,oit) 1601. [-L. astroites 
—Gr. dorpotrs; see ASTRO-, ITE! 2b.] 1. = 
ASTRION, f 2. Any star-shaped mineral or fossil 
-1728. 3. Zool. A species of madrepore 1708. 

Astrolabe (estróléb. ME.  [-OFr. 
astrelabe — med. L. astrolabium — Gr. darpóAaBov, 
Subst. use of neut. of adj. dorpólaBos star- 

.] An instrument formerly used to 
take altitudes, and to solve other problems 
"The chet ts 

je chief types of the astrolabe were: a. A 
portable ARMILLA. b. A planisphere. c. A gradu- 


ated brass ring, with 
the ee movable index turning upon 


Hi 
5 Be SG SOD od astrylabe CHAUCER. Hence 

Astrolatry (astro-litri). 1078. If. AsTRO- + 
-LATRY.] The worship of the stars. 

f A'strolofe. ME. [- Fr. astrologe, cor- 
rupt. of aristoloche ARISTOLOCHIA.] The herb 
ARISTOLOCHIA —1706. 

Astrologer (üstrolódse3. ME. [-OFr. 
astrologue and astrologien, based on L. astro- 
logus astronomer, star-diviner — Gr. darpo- 
Myos;See LOGER. 1 1. An observer of the 
stars, a practical astronomer. (Orig. distin- 


guished from astronomer as practical 
speculative.) —1676. t 2. The cock 

3. One who professes (judicial) astr 
(see ASTROLOGY 1 b) 1601. 

1. An A. expert in his art, foretelleth 
of the Sunne 1625. 2. The cok, comm 
CHAUCER. vars. f A'strolog, -logue; 
loga:ster ? Obs.; + Astrolo-gian. 

Astrologic (estrolg-dsik). 1569, 

7 or late L. astrologicug 
derpoloywós; see ASTROLOGY, -10.] 1, q 
or belonging to astrology or astrolog 
1 2. sb. pl. Matters or facts of astro) 
Hence Astrolo-gical a. astronomical; 
taining to astrology; var. Astro‘lo; 
Astrolo'gically adv. : 

Astro'logize, v. 1733. [f. Gr. dom 
(see ASTROLOGER) + -I2E.] To examine 
astrology ; intr. to practise or study as 
(rare). 

Astrology (üswolódsi) ME. [= 
astrologie =L. astrologia astronomy =G 
dorpoloyía, f. dozpoddyos astronomer; 8 
ASTRO-, -LOGY.] 1. gen. Practical astronomy. 
the application of astronomy, esp. (in late 
usage) to the prediction of events natural ai 
moral. It was of two kinds: t a. Natural 
the calculation and foretelling of na 
phenomena, as tides and eclipses, ete, (Ob 
since 17th c.). b. Judicial the art 
judging of the occult influences of the 
upon human affairs; astromancy. (The o 
meaning since 17th c.) 12. = ASTRONOMS 
—1807. 

1. Naturall A., when it keepes it selfe within] 
due bounds is lawful Br. HALL. Judicial Ay 
judicially condemned (tit/e) 1652. 

Astromancy (rm-stromee:nsi). 

[= Gr. derpouavré(o; see  / 

Divination by the stars; astrology - 

mod. sense). Hence A-stroma:ncer (ra 

Astroma'ntic a. of or pertaining to aj. 

&n astromancer. » 

Astro-meteorology (»:stromi:tiórgJód 3i). 4 
1802. [f. ASTRO- + METEOROLOGY.) The i 
vestigation of the (alleged) influence uj 
the weather, climate, etc., of pi 
phenomena, such as sun-spots, com 
Planetary conjunctions, etc.; also, 
(pretended) prognostication of the weat 
Hence A:strome:teorolo-gical a. A:Sti 
me:teoro-logist. 


+ -METER.] An instrument for measuring 

apparent relative magnitude of the stars. E 
Astronomer (üstro:nómoz). [Late ME. 

tronomyer, f. astronomy, after earlier t 


momyen ASTRONOMIEN; see -ER'.] One 
studies astronomy. t b. An astrologer -16 
A, Royal: official title of the a. who has charge 
one of the royal, or national, observatories 
Great Britain. b. Astronymers and enchaunt 
,,that disseyven mennus wittis WyouF 2 @ 


Astronomic (estrong-mik), a. 1712. [ 
astronomique or L. astronomicus — Gr. 
ovoyixds ; SC ASTRONOMY, -10.] Of or belon 
to astronomy. 

Astrono'mical, a. 1556. [f. as prec.; 8 
-ICAL.] Connected with, bearing upon, di 
ing with astronomy. (Cf. an Astronomi 
Society with an astronomic fact.) Also ell 
as sb. pl. 1706. = 

Astronomical year: one determined by 8. 
servations, apart from conventional reckoning 
ellipt. A. Numbers or Astronomicals PHI 
1706. See Sexagesimal Fractions. Hence 
no'mically adv. 

t Astronomien, -an. ME. (- OF 
nomien, f. astronomie ASTRONOMY + -ien 7} 
Cf. astrologian.] Early word for ASTRONO! 
including astrologer). " 

Astronomize (üstro-nómoiz), v. 1082. 
ASTRONOMY ---IZE.] inir. To pursue astrol 
nomy; to act or speak astronomically. E 

Thales. .astronomising as he walked 1848. 

Astronomy (üstreo-nómi) ME. [-(O)F! 
astronomie — L. astronomia (Seneca) ~ Gt 
derpovouía, f. dotpovduos astronomer, 
vouciv observe the stars; see ASTRO-, -NOM 
The science which treats of the constitutio 
relativepositions, and motions of the heav 
Eu including the earth. tb. Astrolo 
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Astronomye, whiche is of all clergye the ende 
Caxtox, b. Not from the stars do I my judgment 
pluck, And yet methinks Ihave astronomy SHAKS. 
Sonn, xiv. 

A'strophel. (perh. perversion of astro- 
phyllum 'star-leaf'.] Name of an unknown 
plant. SPENSER. 

Astroscope (:strésko"p). 1075. [f. ASTRO- 
4-8CcOoPE.] An old instrument composed of 
two cones, having the constellations, etc., de- 
lineated on their surface. Hence f Astro'- 
scopy. 

t Astru'ctive, a. rare. [var. of CONSTRUC- 
TIVE, after L. astruere build on to.) Con- 
structive. BP. HALL. 

A-strut (üstrp:t), adv, ME. [A prep. 11.) 
1. Sticking out; puffed up (arch.). t 2. Stub- 
bornly —1460, 3. On the strut, strutting. 

Astucious (Astid-Jos), a. Also -tious. 1823. 
[~ Fr. astucieux, f. astuce, astucie astuteness 
+ -ux -0U8.] Astute. Hence Astu'ciously 
adv. Astu’city, astuteness. 

Astute (ăstiü:t), a. 1611. (— Fr. f astut or 
L. astulus, f. astus craft, cunning.) Of keen 
penetration, esp. as to one’s own interests; 
subtle, sagacious ; wily. 

The a, fickleness of a barbarian BOSW. SMITH. 
Hence Astu'tely adv. Astu'teness (occ. astutia). 

Astylar (ástoil&u), a. 1842. [= Gr. dorvdos 
without pillars (f. d- A- pref. 14 + erüos 
pillar) + -An'.] Without columns or pilasters, 

Asty'len. 1849. [Origin unkn.] Mining. 
A small dam in an adit or level. 

A-su'dden, adv. 1875, [A prep.] Of a 
sudden, 

Asunder (isvndou), adv. [OE. onsundran, 
-um, ME. asundre, o sundere, f. A prep.'; cf. 
SuwNDERG.] t 1. In or into a position apart 
-1648. 2. Of two or more things : Apart from 
each other in position, direction, or thought 
ME. 3. Of one thing : In two, in pieces; esp. 
with break, rend, etc. 1450. 

2. Wide a. as pole and pole FROUDE. My Chaffe 
And Corne shall flye a. SHAKS. Freres and feendes 
been but litel a, CHAUCER, Hence Asu'nderness. 

f Asu'nder, v. [OE. asundrian; see A- 
pref. 1, SUNDER v.) To put asunder, divide 
1593. 


A-swa'rm, adv. 1882. [A prep.’ 11.) 
Swarming. 
t A-swa’sh, adv. 1530. [A prep. 11.] 1. 


Crosswise, aslant —1611. 2. With scorn —1611. 
à A-sway', adv. 1858. (A prep. 11.] Sway- 
ing. 

A-swea't, adv. 
ing. 

A-swi'm, adv. 
ming. 

A-swi'ng, adv. 
ing. 


1879. [A prep.’ 11.] Sweat- 
1603. [A prep. 11.) Swim- 
1876. (A prep. 11.) Swing- 


t Aswi'the, as swithe, adv. ME. only. 
It. As + moithe quickly; cf. ASS0ON, ASTITE.] 
As quickly. Also, immediately. 

A-Swoon (Aswü-n), adv. [Late MK. aswowne, 
alt, of iswow(en, OR. geswégen, pa. pple. of 
"swógan; see SWOON v., A- pref. 6.) In a 
Swoon or faint. Hence Aswoo'ned ppl. 
a. A-swournd adv. (arch.). 

t Aswou'gh, aswow(e, adv. (or ppl. a.) 
[Either developed f. ME. on swough, on swowe 
in a swoon (see A prep.) or = iswowe for 
iswowen; see A-SWOON.] = A-SWOON -1400. 

f Asy'le. (-(O)Fr. asile — L. asylum ASY- 
LUM.) Early f. ASYLUM (in senses 1, 2, 3). 

Asyllabical (æsilæ-bikäl), a. 1751. [A- pref. 
14.] Not constituting a syllable. 

Asylum (isoi-ldm). Pl. -ums (also, exe. in 
Sense 3, -a), ME. [= L. asylum — Gr. dovdov 
refuge, subst. use of n. of dovaos inviolable, 
f.d- A- pref. 14 + ain, ofAov right of seizure.) 
l. A sanctuary for criminals and debtors, 
from which they cannot be forcibly taken 
without sacrilege. 2. gen. A secure place of 
refuge or shelter 1642. 3. abstr. Inviolable 
shelter; protection 1725. 4. A benevolent 
institution affording shelter and support to 
Some class of the afflicted, the unfortunate, 
ee ees esp. (pop.) a ‘lunatic asylum’ 


1. Romulus. .set up a sanctuarie or lawlesse 
church, called A. HOLLAND. 2. The A. for super- 
stition Sm E. DERING. 3. The Right of A. 1725. 
4. Asyla for [lepers] PENNANT. 

Asymbo'ic, -al a. 1000. [A- pref. 14.] 
Not, symbolic(al. 
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t Asy'mmetral, a. 1630. (f. Gr. donjerpos 
---AL'.] a. Incommensurable. b. ASYM- 


METRICAL. —1700. 
Asy:mmetra'nthous, a. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
äãvðoş flower + -0U8.] Bol. Having asym- 
metric flowers. 
Asymme'tric, -al, a. 1690. [A- pref. 
14.) Not symmetrical, with the parts not 
arranged correspondingly. var. f Asy:m- 
prone (rare). Hence Asymmettrically 


Asymmetroca'rpous, a. [f. Gr. dovupe- 
Tpos + xapnds fruit + -0US.] Having asym- 
metric fruit. 

Asymmetry (üsimétri) 1652. [= Gr. 
dovuuerpía; see A- pref. 14, SYMMETRY.) 1. 
Math. The relation of two quantities which 
have no common measure. 10bs. 2. Want 
of symmetry or proportion 1664. 

Asymptote (w:simtó"t). 1656. [~ mod.L. 
asym (sc. linea line) — Gr. doúumtwros, 
subst. use (5c. yeauu7} line) of adj., ‘not falling 
together’, f. d- A- pref. 14 + ov with, SYN- 
+ mrwrós apt to fall.) Math. A line which 
continually approaches a given curve, but 
does not meet it within a finite distance. A 
rectilinear asymptote may be considered as 
& tangent to the curve when produced to 
infinity. Also fig. and attrib. Asy'mptosy, 
the quality of being asymptotic. HOBBRS. 
€ Asympto'tic(ala. Asympto:tically 

Iv. 


Asynartete  (üsi-naztit). — 1830. [-Gr. 
dowdprnros not connected, f. d- A- pref. 14 + 
cwaprüv knit together.) Pros. 1. adj. Not 
connected ; consisting of two members having 
different rhythms. 2. sb. (sc. verse.) Hence 
Asy:narte'tic a. 

Asynchronism (iisi-nkroniz'm). 1875. [A- 
pref. 14.) Non-correspondence in time. A- 
synchronous a. not coinciding in time. 

|| Asyndeton (üsi-nditón). 1589. [mod.L. 
= Gr. dovvderov, n. of dovvderos unconnected, 
f. d- A- pref. 14 + ovveros bound together.) 
Rhet, A figure which omits the conjunction. 
Asynde'tic a. not connected by conjune- 
tions. 

A...as thus: I saw it, I said it, I will sweare it 
PUTTENHAM. 

Asyntactic (wsinte-ktik), a. 1880. [- Gr. 
deóvravros disorganized, ungrammatical, 
irregular + -10 (after syntactic).] Loosely put 
together, ungrammatical, 

I| Asystole (Asi-stoli), 1870. [mod.L., f. A- 
pref. 14 + SYSTOLE.) Path. Cessation of the 
functional contraction of the heart. Asy'- 
stolism [= Fr. asystolie], the symptoms of a. 

At (ret, at), prep. [OE. æt = OFris. et, OS. 
at, OHG. as, ON., Goth. at, Gmc. prep. and 
verbal prefix, rel. to L. ad.] I. Local position. 
1. Expressing primarily the relation of a 
thing to a point of space which it touches; 
hence, indefinitely, the place where it is, in 
the sense of close fo, near, by, in, etc. OE. 
2. With proper names of places, esp. of towns 
(exc. one's own town, or capital), and small 
islands OK. 3. At a person (L. apud): In 
contact with, esp. (ellipt.) applying to, 
pestering, assailing ME. Also (ellipt.) with 
possessive case: At a person's (house). Fr. 
chez, G, bei. 1562, 4, Expressing some prac- 
tical connection : e.g. at school (cf. in school) 
OE. 5. Assisting or present at OE. 6. Ex- 
pressing the point or part, side or direction, 
where anything is, or is applied OE. 7. Of 
distance: e.g. a£ arm's length 1626, 8. Re- 
ferring an attribute to a particular part ; e.g. 
out at elbows OE. 9. Defining the point at 
which anything enters or issues, and hence = 
through or by OE. 10. Determining the 
source at which we seek anything ; e.g. fo ask, 
etc., at. Obs. or dial. (repl. by of, from) exc. 
in at the mouth or hands of. OE. 11. With 
verbs of motion: tło —1001; tesp. into 
personal contact with —1678; even to, as far 
as : e.g. to come (arch.), arrive, land at ME. ; to 
reach (through obstacles), esp. in lo come, get 
at 1530. 12. Hence, of motion towards; often 
against ME. 13. Of motion to attain or 
acquire (li. and fig.) 1590. 

1. To deliver. . materials at the spot 1787. 2. At 
St. Helena, at the Lakes, (formerly also at, now 
in, London, Ireland). 3. They are at me for a 
subscription (mod.). We met at her father’s 
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Fer 5. He had been at the battle THACKERAY. 
With a dog at his heels (mod.). An Infant at the 
breast (mod.), 9. He entered at the front door 
(mod.). 11. He. commanded None should come 
st him Wint. T. 1. iii. 32. Stooping down to get 
at his ear DICKENS. 12. To run, rush, go, have, 
throw, ,, ete. at; to at; 
to hint, ete. at. 13. Drowning men catch a 

Provb, Setting your cap at him JANE AUSTEN. 

II. Of action, position, state, condition, 
manner, 1. With things put for the activities 
of which they are the objects, centres, or 
instruments : e.g. at meat = eating ; at the bar; 
at sword's point; assault-at-arma, otc. OE. 2. 
With actions, as at work 1440; at it: hard 
work 1606. 3, After many verbs of action ; lo 
work, toil at; to tear at, etc. ME. 4. Connect- 
ing adjs. of occupation and proficiency, or 
their sbs., with a thing or action OE. 5. Of 
posture, position : at gaze, at bay 1535. 6. Of 
state, or condition of existence : e.g. at peace, 
at a loss, etc. ME. 7. Of mutual relations; 
e.g. at one, at daggers drawn ME. 8. Of man- 
ner, measure, extent, ete,: e.g. at large, at 
random ME. 9. Of conditioning circum- 
stance: e.g. af peril, at a disadvantage, eto. 
ME. 10. Of relation to some one’s will or 
disposition : e.g. at his discretion, ete, ME. 

4. In agility and skill at his weapons MACAULAY. 

III. Of relative position in a series, degree, 
rate, value. 1. Defining special point in a 
series at which one begins, stops, etc.; esp. 
with superlatives ME. 2, Of rate or degree, 
at which a thing is done ME. 3. Of price or 
value ME. 4. = according to ME. 

1. Johnson at his very best TREVELYAN. 2. She 
..WOrked at high pressure 1882, 3. To set at 
nought their counsel 1888. 4. By land or by 
water at their choice MACAULAY, 

IV. Of time, order, occasion, cause, object. 
1. Introducing the time or occasion ME. ; the 
age at which one is ME. ; distance in time, in- 
terval ME. 2. Of the number of times, turns, 
etc, ME. 3. Of order: e.g. at first, etc. OF. 
4. Introducing the occasion, and. hence the 
cause of a fact, action, or emotion ME. 

1. Late at Night DRYDEN. At the Restoration 
Hyde became chief minister MACAULAY. At riper 
years MARLOWE. At three Months after date 
1716, 2. To complete the business at two sittings 
1888. 4. They bee caryed aboute like babes at 
euery blast of doctrine 1574. Impatient at the 
delays KANE, 

V. Phr, See at ALL, at any RATE, al STAKE, 
AT HOME, AT ONCE, AT ONR. 

VI. t With the infinitive mood : e.g. nothing 
at do, nothing Ano —1470. 

VII. t 1. With preps. -1594. 2, With advbs. 
Obs, or dial, 1440. 

At, ‘at (At). ME, [Worn-down f. that; raro 
after 1500, but still dial.) 1. adv. or conj. == 
d 2. rel. pron. That; who, which; what. 


At-, pref.’ :- OE. wt-, The prep. AT in com- 
position, ‘at, close to, to’, freq. in OE., and 
occas, in ME., but now lost exc. in atwi-te, 
surviving as twit, 

t At-, pref. OE. æt- Repr. earlier OE. 
op-, ‘away, from’. 

At-, pref.*; assim, f. L. ad-, bef. t. Erron. 
refash. of a- in many non-Latin words, as a(t)- 
tame, eto. See AD- pref. 1. 

|| Atabal (atüba/). 1072. [- 8p. atabal = 
Arab. af-fabl, i.e. al AL-*, fabl drum.) A kettle- 
drum or tabour used by the Moors. 

Atacamite (ütekümolt), 1837. [f. Atacama 
in Chile + -ITR 2b.] Min. A bright green 
ore, an oxychloride of copper. 

Atactic (ütw-ktik), a. 1842, 
not arranged + -I0; of, ASYNTACTIO,) 
language : Not syntactic. 

Ataghan (wtigan). 1813. var. of YATA- 
GHAN, Q.V. 

f Atake, v. ME. only. [A- pref. 1.) To 
overtake; get at. 

t Atala‘ntis. 1709. Brief title (prob, after 
Bacon’s New Atlantis) of a romance satirizing 
the movers of the Revolution of 1688; hence 
gen. a secret or scandalous history —1789. 

f Ata'me, v. Also att-. [A- pref. 1.] To 
tame, subdue —1530. 

Ataraxy (w-táreksi) Also ataraxia, 1008. 
[~ Fr. atarazie — Gr. drapag(a impassiveness.] 
Freedom from disturbance of mind or 
passion ; stoical indifference. 


If. Gr. draxros 
of 


ATAUNT 


Ataunt (itd-nt), adv. ME. [In sense 1— 
(O)Fr. autant as much ; in sense 2, f. A- pref. + 
Tanta.) f 1, As much aspossible, thoroughly 
—1520. 2. Naut. With all sails set. (Also 
ataunto, all-a-taunto.) 1622. 

Atavic (ütevik) a. 1866, [— Fr. atavique, 
f. L. atavus; see next, -410.] Of or pertaining 
to a remote ancestor. var. Atavi'stic. 

Atavism (e-tüviz'm). [- Fr. atavisme, f. 
L. atavus great-grandfather, grandfather, f. 
at- beyond + avus grandfather. See -ISM.] 
Resemblance to more remote ancestors 
rather than to parents; tendency to repro- 
duce the ancestral type in plants and ani- 
mals. b. Path. Recurrence of the disease or 
constitutional symptoms of an ancestor after 
the intermission of one or more generations. 

Some mysterious a.—Some strange recurrence to 
a primitive past BAGEHOT. 

Ataxy (üteksi, e:tibksi). Also in sense 2 as 
L. ataxia, 1615. ([-mod.L. ataxia - Gr. 
drafla, f. d- A- pref. 14 + vágs order; see 
zY*.] fL. Irregularity, disorderliness —1733. 
2. Path. Irregularity of the animal functions, 
or of the symptoms of disease. 

1. A mere a., Or confused chaos 1634. 2. Loco- 
motor atazy : inability to co-ordinate the voluntary 
movements. Hence Ata'xic [not on Gr. analogies} 
a. cl terized by a. Alazic fever: malignant 
typhus. 

Atchison (w-tfison, é'-tfi-). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1605. [Sc. pronunc. of Atkinson, assay- 
master of the Edinburgh Mint in James VI's 
reign.] A copper coin coated with silver = 
two-thirds of an English penny, or eight 
pennies Scots —1773. 

l| Ate (éti). 1587. [Gr.ár».] Infatuation; 
personified by the Greeks as goddess of mis- 
chief and rash destruction. 

Not by myself but vengeful Ate driven Popr. 

Ate (et, occas. ët), pa. t. of EAT v. 

-ate, sufüir', formerly -af, forming sbs. 
derived from L. sbs. in -atus (-alo- and 
-atu-), -atum, -ata, 1. In OFr., L. -atus, -atum 
became -é, refash. later, and adopted in Eng., 
as -at, with -e added in Eng., after 1400, to 
mark the long vowel. In meaning words in 
-ale are chiefly: a. Sbs. denoting office or 
function, or the persons performing it, as 
episcopate, syndicate. b. Participial nouns, as 
legate ‘one deputed’, mandate ‘a thing com- 
manded'. c. Chemical terms, denoting salts 
formed by the action of an acid on a base, as 
nitrate, etc. 2. In some words -ate = F, -ate, 
7 L. or It. -ata, as in pirate, etc. 

-ate, suffix’, formerly -at, forming ppl. adjs. 
from L. pa. pples. in -atus, -ata, -atum by 
dropping the termination, e.g. desolatus, 
desolat, subseq. desolate. Hence many causa- 
tive verbs, to which, for a time, the ppl. adjs. 
served as pa. pples., afterwards becoming 
obs, or simple adjs. 
situated.) 2. L. 
formed on nouns, 
of the vb. was 


used subst. ; see -ATE!, 

-ate, suffix", a verbal formative, used to 
English L. vbs. in -are, and to form Eng. vbs. 
on other L. words or elements. This use 
originated in the formation of vbs. from the 
ppl. adjs. in -ate mentioned under ~ATE*. Cf. 
auae, fascinate, isolate, felicitate, capacitate, 
e 


-ate, suffix’, in Chem. ; see -ATE! 10. 

Atechnic (üte-knik). 1869, If. A- pref. 14 + 
TECHNIC.) adj. Not having technical know- 
ledge. sb. [sc. person.] 

|| Ate-knia. 1874. [mod.L. = Gr. drexvia, 
f. réxvov child.) Childlessness. 

Atelectasis (cetle-ktüsis), 1859. [mod.L. 
= Gr. dreàńs imperfect + rac extension.] 
Path. Imperfect dilatation, esp. of the lungs 
of newly-born children. 
Atelene (-tlin), a. 1859. (f. Gr. dreńs 
imperfect.] Crystallog. Imperfect; wanting 
regular forms in the genus, 
|| Atelier (atalye). 1840. (Fr.] A workshop ; 
an artist's or sculptor's studio. 

Atellan (Ste-lin). Also Att-. 1621. [-L. 
Atellanus, f. Atella in Campania.] 1. adj. Of 
or pertaining to Atella, or its licentious 
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farces; hence, farcical, ribald 1647. 2. sb. A 
dramatic composition of this kind 1621. 
Atelo- (e-tilo), comb. f. Gr. dreds imper- 
fect, as atelo-glo'ssia, malformation of the 
tongue; -gna‘thia, of the jaws; -mye'lia, of 
the spinal marrow; -sto*mia, of the mouth. 


A-temporal (Ate-mporal), a. 1870. [A- 
pref. 14.] Timeless. 

Ater-; see ATTER-. 

Athalamous (&pa-lümos), a. 1847. (f. Gr. 


d- A- pref. 14 + 6d lagos bed + -0U8.] Bot. 
Of lichens: Having no conceptacles on the 
thallus. 

Athamantin (wpümsentin) 1803. (See 
-In'.] Chem. A crystalline substance, 
Cy.Hy0;, of rancid soapy odour and bitter 
taste, procured from the roots and seeds of 
EI oreoselinum. 

Athamaunte, obs. f. ADAMANT. 

Athanasian (epiné'-fidn). 1586. (f. Athan- 
asius (A.D. 293-373), bishop of Alexan- 
dria in the reign of Constantine; see -IAN.] 
adj. Of or pertaining to Athanasius. sb. An 
adherent of the doctrines of Athanasius. 
Athana'sianism, the principles or doc- 
trines of the Athanasian Creed. Athana-- 
sianist, an adherent of this Creed. 

Athanasian Creed: that beginning ‘Quicunque 
vult^, which has been attributed to Athanasius, 

Athanasy (üpa-nüsi. 1870. [- late É. 
athanasia — Gr. d@avacia, f. Odvaros death.] 
Deathlessness, immortality. 

Athanor (ie-püna). 1471. [- Arab. atlannar 
the furnace.) Alch, A digesting furnace 
used by the alchemists, in which a constant 
heat was maintained by means of a self- 
feeding apparatus, Also fig. 

Atheism (é'-pijiz'm), 1587. [— Fr. athéisme 
(xv), f. Gr. décos without God, denying God, 
f. d- A- pref. 14 + 0«ós god; see -ISM.] Dis- 
belief in, or denial of, the existence of a God. 
Also, Godlessness (practical atheism), 

A little or superficial knowledge of philosophy 
may incline the mind of man to a, BACON, 

Atheist (é-pi,ist). 1571. [— Fr. athéiste or 
It. atheista; see prec, -IT.] 1. One who 
denies or disbelieves the existence of a God. 
2. One who denies God morally 1577. 3. 
attrib. Atheistic, impious 1667. 

1. The Atheistes which say. there is no God 


ic, a, of or befitting an 
involving atheism ; of the nature of an à., godless, 
topins; Athei'stically adv. Athei'sticalness, 


Atheize (Ppijiz), v. 1078. [See prec., 
Wk.) l. infr. To speak, write, or act as an 
atheist. 2. (rans. To render atheistic, Hence 


Artheizer, 
IOE. apelu, -0 = 


f Acthel, sb." 
eðili, OHG. adal, edili (Du., G. adel) noble 
descent, ON. aðal family, race, kind. Ct. 
ETHEL sb.] Ancestry; spec. noble ancestry ; 
hence, honour, might -ME. 

t Acthel, a. and sb.* [OE, epele = OFris, | 
ethele, OS. edili, OHG. edili (Du., G. edel) 
=~ Gmc. *apaliz. Cf, t ETHEL.] adj. Noble, | 
illustrious -ME.; excellent, fine -ME. gb.* 
One who is noble; a lord, cbief -1515. 

Atheling (m-pélip). Obs. exc. Hist. 
æpþeling = OFris. etheling, OHG. 
adalung :- WGme. *apelinga, f. 
family; see ATHEL 8b.', -ING*.] 
Of à noble family, 
in OE. poetry often : 
later restricted to a prince of the blood royal. 
esp. the heir apparent to the throne. 

|| Atheneum  (wpini-5m). 
Mod. pl. -zeums. 


OS. adali, 


of theology. Atheo-- 
logy, opposition to theology. A 3 


| visitors during certain stated hours, wh 


ATH 


Atheous (/-pi,os), a. 1612, (f. Gr. 
-OUS.] f 1. Atheistic —1792. 2, No 
with the existence of a God; 
negative a£heistic 1880. 

1. Suffers the Hypocrite or a. Priest. 
Sacred Courts MILT, P.R. 1. 487, 

Atherine (e:pérain). — 1770. 
aiherina- Gr. dep kind of 
CINE*.] Name of various species of 

Athermancy (ips-mànsi). 1868, 
next + -cv.] Athermanous quality; 4 

Athermanous (üps-mànos), a, 

Gr. d- A- pref. 14 + Sepycr-, stom of 
to heat + -0U8.] Physics. Not pert 
radiant heat. 
|| Atheroma (wpérd"-ma). 1706, 
dérpuna, f. ddpn = dódo groats; 
Path. a. An encysted tumour 6 
matter resembling oatmeal-gruel, 
degeneration of the arterial coats, 
Athero-matous a, [ 
f Athe'ticize, v. rare. [irreg, f. G 
pref. 14 + Gerixds affirmative + -Ize 
aside 1701, 

1 Athi*nk, v. 
ofthink; see A- pref. pref. 1] 
Tt athinks me; it repente me, HW. 

Athirst(àp3'as0), ppl. a. (Worn-downt 
ofpyrst (see A- pref. 3), short form ot 
sted, pa. pple. of ofpyrstan suffer. 
ANUNGERED.] Suffering from, or 
by, thirst; fig. cager, longing (for) 148 
fig, My soule is a thurste for God Ps, 4221 

Athlete (uplit), 1528. : 
déAnris, f. déA«iv contend for a pi 
fore 1750 always, and occas. after 
L. form.] 1. A competitor in the 
exercises that formed part of the 
games in ancient Greece and Rom 
who by special training has acqui [gn 
physical strength; one who exhibits fà 
strength and acti 
man 1827. fig. 1759. 

K Jig. Athletes of debate LOWELL. Hi 


letism. 

Athletic (ibple-tik). 1605. [- Fr. 
« athleticus = Gr. d0Anrixds; see prec 
A. adj, 1, Pertaining to an athlete, or 
contests in which an athlete enga 
fig. 1036. 2. Of the nature of, or be! 
athlete; muscular, robust 1659. 

1B. sb. a. = ATHLETICS. b. 
71817. 

a. Art of Activity, which is called a, BACON, 
Athle'tical. ? Ob Hence Athle'ti 
Athle'ticism, the practice of, or devoti 
athletic exercises ; training as an athlete. — 

Athle'tics. 1727. [ATHLETIC a. 

(see ac 2). Cf. L. athletica.) The pi 
of physical exercises by which mus 
strength is increased, 
Athlothete (w-plo,pit). 1850. [= Gr. dé 
Géms, f. 40rov prize + 8ér;s one who P 
The awarder of prizes, judge, or 
the public games. 

At home, at-home (#t,hd"m), OE 
ATand Home.) advb. phr. 1. At one's 
Prepared to receive visitors 1829. 2. (A 
to ABROAD): a. Nearat hand. b. In one’ 
country OE. 3. At ease, as if in one's. 
home. Hence fig. Thoroughly com 
with, practised in 1840. 


č. only. 
Orr. 


[Worn- 


An 


Visitors may call and leave as they 
1745. : 
1. The President makes it a point to be ‘at 

on Sunday afternoons 1883. 2. No newes 
abroad as this at home Rich. ZII, 1. i. 19% 
Never. .at home in our island MACAULAY. 
A-thricll, adv. 1879. [A prep.! 11.] 
ing. 
A-thro:b, adv. 
Throbbing. E. 
A-throng (apro-n), adv. ME. [A prep- 
In a throng; thronged. r 
Athwart (üpwout) 1470. [A 
thwart adv., prob. after ON. um þvert 
in a transverse direction'.] A. adt. 
Across from side to side, transversely 
in an oblique direction 1611. Naut 
side to side of a ship 1762. 2. Across 
course (of anything) 1594; fig. 
wr 1596. 
. prep. [the adv. with obj. expre 
1. From side to side of, transversely © 


1857. [A prep. 


ATHYMY 


across 1470. t2. To and fro over, all over. 
(Only in north. dial.) -1662. 3. Naut. Across. 
or transversely to the course of 1693. 4. 
Across the direction of; hence fig. into the 
notice of 1622. 5. Across the course of 1667; 
fig. in opposition to 1644. 

1. Nor neuer lay his wreathed arms a, His louing 
bosome L.L.L. IV. iii. 135. 3. To run athwart: to 
run into sidewise, 4. Ye sweep a. my gaze COLE- 
RIDGE. Comb.: iawse, said of a ship's position 
across the stem of another ship at anchor; -ship 
a., -Ships adv., from side to side of the ship; 


-wise, athwart. 

Athymy (mw-pimi) 1853, [—Gr. d@vuia,) 
Path. Despondency. 

-atic, suffix, forming adjs. ( Fr. -atique), 
— L. -aticus, a case of the suffix -icus, ‘of, of 
the kind of’ (see -Ic), appended to pa. ppl. 
stems of verbs; as in erratic; also used with 
&bs., e.g. aquatic, etc. In aromatic, idiomatic, 
problematic, and the like, the suffix represents 
Gr, -arucds, f. noun stems in -ar- Of. -AGE. 

-ntile, sufix, forming adjs. (= mod.Fr. 
-atile), — L. -atilis, consisting of the suffix 
-ilis (see -ILE), denoting possibility or quality’, 
appended to ppl. stems in -at- of vbs. in -are, 
as volatile; also with sbs. as aquatile. 

Ati'lt, adv. 1562. [f. A prep. 11 + Tur v.!] 
1, Tilted up, and just ready to fall over. Also 
fig. 2. In phr. To run (or ride) a-tilt : i.e. in 
an unter on horseback with the thrust of 
a lance. Now usu. fig. Const. al, with, 
against. [a-is here obscure.] 1591. 

2. Breake a. Launce, and runne a-Tilt at Death 
1 Hen. VI, ri. ii, 51. 


Atimy (w-timi), 1847. [= Gr. dra.) 
Public disgrace; spec. deprivation of civil 
right 

A-ti'ngle, adv. 1855. [A prep.) 11.) 
Tingling. 


-ation (-é^fon), the form of the compound 
suffix -T-ION (-s-ion, -z-ion), which forms 
nouns of action from L. pples. in -atus of vbs. 
in -are, Fr. vbs. in -er, and their English 
representatives. See -TION. In Eng., nouns 
in -ation number more than 1500 in modern 
use, A few have no Eng. vb., e.g. constella- 
tion, etc.; the great majority have a vb. in 
vale, e. e-ate, -ation, etc. ; some are formed 
on Gr. ybs. in -IZE (= L, -izare, Fr. -iser), e.g. 
organize, -ation, etc.; the remainder have & 
vb. without suffix, derived through Fr., e.g. 
alter-alion, caus-ation, etc. The latter are 
pop. referred to the Eng. vbs. aller, cause, 
ete.; and -ation thus becomes a living Eng. 
suffix, and is applied to words not of Fr. 
origin, as in starvation, ete. Words in which 
-ation is merely added to the vb. are synony- 
mous with the vbl. sb. in -ing, and tend to 
replace it, as vexation, vexing, etc. 

A-tiptoe (üti-ptó"), adv. 1576. 
11.) On the tips of one's toes. 

-ative, — Fr. -atif, -ative, L. -ativus, con- 
sisting of -ivus (see -IVE) appended to ppl. 
stems in -at- of vbs. in -are, e.g. demonstrative, 
and by extension talkative; also authoritative, 
from the sb. AUTHORITY. 

Atlantad (ietle-ntád), adv. 1825. [f. as 
next +-ap IL] Phys. Towards the atlas 
(vertebra); towards the upper part of the 

ody, 

Atlantal (tle-ntál) a. 1808. [f. Gr. är- 
Aas, dràavr- (see ATLAS sb.') +-AL'.] Phys. 
Of or belonging to the atlas; belonging to the 
upper part of the body. 

Atlantean (wtlintiün), a. 1667. [f. L. 
Atlanteus, t. Atlant- (cf. prec.) + -AN ; See -EAN.] 
Pertaining to, or having thestrength of, Atlas. 

With A. shoulders MILT. P.L. 11. 306. 

|| Atlantes (dtle-ntiz), sb. pl. 1706. (Gr. 
Arhavres, pl. of Ardas; see ATLAS sb.’ Cf. 
med.L. atlantes columns.] Arch. Figures or 
half-figures of men used instead of columns 
to support an entablature. 

Atlantic (gtie-ntik), a. (55) ME. (-L. 
Allanticus — Gr. 'ArAavrixós, f. Ardas, "AzAavr-; 
see ATLAS sb.'] Of or pertaining to Mount 
Atlas in Libya (see ATLAS sb.!) Hence 
applied to the sea near the western shore of 
Africa, and later to the whole ocean lying 
between Europe and Africa on the east and 
America on the west. 1601. fig. Far-reaching, 
distant; transf. in U.S. : Eastern 1050. t2. 
= ATLANTEAN —1652. t 3. Of the size of an 


[A prep. 
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atlas JOHNSON. 4. sb. The Atlantic ocean; 
also fig. ME. 


4. Down on the Earth it in Atlanticks rain'd 


KEN. 

Atlanto- (etle-nto), comb. f. ATLAS sb." 
(sense 2), as in allanto-azial. 

Atlas (atlas), sb.' Pl. atlases, 1589. [- L. 
Atlas — Gr. ArAas, -avr-; name of a god, who 
was supposed to hold up tbe pillars of the 
universe, also of the mountain in Libya that 
was fabled to support the heavens. Hence 
the fig. uses.] 1. One who supports a great 
burden; a mainstay. b. Arch. (See ATLANTES.) 
2. Phys. The uppermost cervical vertebra, 
which supports the skull, being articulated 
above with the occipital bone. (So in Gr.) 
1699. 3. A collection of maps in a volume. 
[This use, found first in Mercator, is said to 
be derived from a representation of Atlas 
supporting the heavens forming a frontis- 
piece to early atlases.) 1636. 4. A similar 
volume containing illustrative plates, etc., 
or a conspectus of a subject arranged in 
tabular form; e.g. ‘an anatomical atlas’, ‘an 
ethnographical atlas’ 1875. 5, A large square 
folio resembling a volume of maps; an a.- 
folio. 6. A large size of drawing-paper 1712. 

1. The A., and sustainer of the whole state of 
Holland 1618. 3. Atlas; or a Geographic Descrip- 
tion of the World, by Gerard Mercator and John 
Hondt (title) 1636. Comb, a.-beetle, a gigantic 
olive-green lamellicorn beetle (Chalcosoma atlas). 

Atlas (e-tlis), sb.' ?Obs. 1087. [—(ult.) 
Arab. atlas smooth, bare; smooth silk cloth; 
cf. G. atlas.) A silk-satin made in the East. 

Atlas (w-tlàs) v. 1593. [f. ATLAS sb.'] To 
prop up, like Atlas. 

Attlo-, atloi'do-, comb. ff. ATLAS, formed 


on imperfect analogy; see ATLANTO-. So 
Atloide‘an a. = ATLANTAL. 
Atmido'meter. 1830. [f, Gr. druis, ~b- 
vapour + -METER.] = ATMOMETER. 
"Atmology (tmó-lodsi. 1837. [f. Gr. dr- 


uós vapour + -LoGY.] Physics. The science 
of the laws and phenomena of aqueous 
vapour. Hence Atmo-logist, one skilled in 
a. Atmolo-gical a. 

Atmolysis (itmo-lisis). 1860. [f. as prec. 
+ -Lysis.] Physics. The (partial) separation 
of gases of unequal diffusibility. A*tmolyse, 
-ze v. to perform a. A'tmolyser, -zer, an 
instrument for effecting à. 

Atmometer (itmo:miter. 1815. [f. Gr. 
druós + -METER.] Physics. An instrument for 
measuring evaporation from à moist surface. 

Atmosphere (w-tmósfi?1), sb. 1038. [= 
mod.L. atmosphzra, f. Gr. druós vapour + 
ofaipa ball, SPHERE.) 1. The spheroidal 
gaseous envelope surrounding any of the 
heavenly bodies. b. esp. The whole body of 
terrestrial air. 2. transf. A gaseous envelope 
surrounding any substance 1863. 3. tA 
supposed outer envelope of effective influence 
surrounding various bodies —1750. b. Mag- 
netic Atmosphere, the sphere within which 
the magnet acts. c. fig. Mental or moral en- 
vironment 1797. 4. The air in any particular 
place, esp. as affected by heat, cold, purifying 
influences, etc. 1767. 5. A pressure of 14:7 Ib. 
on the square inch, which is that of the atmo- 
sphere on the earth's surface 1830. 

1. There is an Atmosphwra, or an Orb of Gross 
Vaporous Air immediately encom ing the 
Body of the Moon WILKINS. 3. c. He lives in a 
perfect a. of strife, blood, and quarrels SCOTT. 
4. The suffocating a. . .of a small apartment 1767. 
Hence A:tmosphere v. to surround like, or as 
with, an a. 

Atmospheric, -al (wtmósferik, -àl a. 
1661. [f. prec.; see -I0, -ICAL.] 1. Of the 
nature of, or forming, the atmosphere 1604. 
2. Existing, taking place, or acting in the air 
1666. 3. Caused, produced, or worked by the 
action of the atmosphere 1661. 

2. Small a. tides 1835. 3. The a. engine of New- 
comen 1822. Atmospheric engine, a steam-engine 
in which the piston was forced down by the 
pressure of the atmosphere, after the condensation 
of the steam that caused it to rise. At 7 
line, the equilibrium-line on the indicator-card of 
asteam-engine. Atmospheric pressure: see ATMO- 
SPHERE 5. Atmospheric railway, one worked by 
the propulsive force of compressed air or by the 
formation of a vacuum; a pneumatic railway. 
Hence Atmospherrically adv. 

Atmosphe'rics, sb. pl. 1913. [pL of prec. ; 
see -ic 2.) Interfering sounds in aerial com- 


ATOMIZE 


munication due to electric disturbance in the 
atmosphere. 

Atoll (ütol, sto. 1625. [-Maldive 
aioju, said to be rel. to Cingalese dtull 
interior.] A coral island consisting of a ring- 
shaped reef enclosing a lagoon. Comb. and 
attrib. 1842, 

Such sunken islands are now marked by rings of 
coral or atolls standing over them DARWIN. 

Atom (m-tom) ME. [-(O)Fr. atome — L. 
atomus smallest particle (in med.L. smallest 
division of time)- Gr. drouos, subst. use 
of adj. 'indivisible'.] *Scientiflc. 1. A 
hypothetical body, so small as to be incapable 
of further division ; and thus held to be one of 
the ultimate particles of matter 1477. 2. In 
Nat. Phil. Physical Atoms: the supposed 
ultimate particles in which matter actually 
exists (without reference to divisibility) 1650. 
3. Chemical Atoms: a, The smallest particles 
in which the elements combine, or are known 
to possess the properties of a particular 
element 1819. b. The smallest known quan- 
tity of a chemical compound 1847. ** In 
popular use. 4. A particle of dust, or a mote 
in the sunbeam (arch.) 1005. 5. A very 
minute portion, a particle, a jot 1630, 6. 
Anything relatively very small; an atomy 
1633. Also attrib. *** Of time. [In eccl.Gr. 
Gropos (1 Cor. 15:22) = ‘twinkling of an eye'.] 
t 7. The smallest medireval measure of time 
= H of a second. ME. only. 

1. That the universe was formed by a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms SWIFT, 2. Atoms are endowed 
with powers of mutual attraction TYNDALL, 4. 
Rays of light Peopled with dusty atoms BYRON. 
5. There was not an a, of water SIR J. Ross. To 
smash, shiver, etc., toor into atoms. Casting atomes 
of Scripture, as dust before mens eyes HOBBES, 
6. The smallest ant or a. G. HERBERT. Hence 
f A'tom v. to atomize, Atomarre, an area su; 
posed to be formed by a combination of ultimat 
atoms. A'tomecha:nics, the mechanics of atoms. 
A:tomless a. poet. without leaving an a. 

Atomic (üto:mik), a. (sb.) 1678. [7 mod.L. 
atomicus ; see prec., -10.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to atoms 1692. 2. Concerned with atoms 
1678. 3. Adhering to the atomic philosophy 
1691. 4, Minute 1809. 5, Simple, elemental 
1881. +6, sb. An adherent of the atomic 
philosophy. CUDWORTH, 

1. Atomic weight in Chem. : the weight of an atom 
of an element (or radical), as compared with that 
of an atom of hydrogen, taken as unity ; also the 
sum of the weights of the atoms of a compound. 
A. volume of à body: the space occupied by a 
quantit of it proportional to its atomic weight. 
. A. philosophy: the doctrine taught by Leucip- 
pus, Democritus, and Epicurus: see ATOMISM. 
A. theory in Chem.: the doctrine that elemental 
bodies consist of a aggregations of indivisible 
atoms of definite relative weight; that the atoms 
of different, elements unite with each other in 
fixed proportions; and that the latter determine 
the fixed proportions in which elements and com- 
pounds enter into chemical combination with each 
other. 4. A. globules 1809. Changes almost a. 
ROGERS, var. Atomartic a, (rare). Hence Ato'- 
mical a., -ly adv. 

Atomicity (wtómisIti) 1865. [f. preo. + 
ty.) Chem. The combining capacity of an 
element (or radical), i.e. the number of atoms 
of hydrogen, or other monovalent element, 
with which one of its atoms normally com- 
bines. Now usu. called valency. 

Atomism (w:tómiz'm). 1678. [f. ATOM + 
-ISM.] 1. Atomic philosophy ; the doctrine of 
the formation of all things from indivisible 
particles endued with gravity and motion; 
var. t Ato'micism. 2. Individualism 1836. 

Atomist (w-tómist) 1610. [f. as prec. + 
-9T.] 1. One who holds the principles of 
ntomism; var. Atomi'cian (rare) 2. A 
student or exponent of the atomic theory (see 
ATOMIC a. 2) 1869. Hence Atomistic, -al a. 
of or pertaining to atomists or atomism; 
consisting of separate atoms. Atomi'stic- 
ally adv. 

Atomization (e:tomoizé'-fon). 1871. [f. 
next + -ATION.] The process of reducing to 
minute particles, spec. in Med. of reducing 
liquids to a fine spray. 

Atomize (w-tómoiz) v. 1678. [f. ATOM + 
-IZE.] + 1, To hold the atomic philosophy. 2. 
To reduce to atoms, or to an atom ; to belittle 
1845. Hence A:tomizer, spec. an instrument 
for reducing liquids to a flne spray. 
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Atomology (etómolódsi) 1678. [f. Gr. 
dronos ATOM + -LOGY.] The science of atoms. 

Atomy' (re-tómi). 1597. [f. ANATOMY, taken 
as an atomy; cf. nalomy. Now mostly joc.] 
1. An anatomical preparation; esp. a skeleton 
1728. 2. An emaciated or withered living 
body 1597. fig. or transf. of things 1848. 
HEU starved bloodhound!..Thou a., thou! 

HAKS, 

Atomy? (æ-tömi). 1591. [prob.— atomi, pl. 
of L. atomus ATOM, but assoc. w. prec.) 1. 
An atom, a mote 1595. 2. A mite, a pigmy 
1591. 

1. To count Atomies SHAKS. 2. Drawne with a 
bos. of s, Atomies Ouer mens noses Rom, & 

. I. iv. B] 

Atonal (&-, eitó"nál) a. 1922. [A- 14.] 
Mus. Having no reference to a key or tonic. 

At once (iet, wn-ns), advb. phr. (ME. at ones 
(xm), f. AT prep. + gen. of ONE; cf. NONCE.] 
t1. At onestroke, etc. ; once forall; in (or into) 
one heap; together —1579. 2. At one and the 
same time ME. 3. In one and the same act, 
position, etc.; equally, both 1588. 4. Im- 
mediately 1531. 

At one (ét,wo:n), adv. (passing into adj.) 
phr. (ME. at one (aton, a-ton, at-on); cf. 
ATONEMENT.] 1. In concord or friendship; 
Opp. to at variance, etc. Sometimes = Re- 
conciled (arch. ME. 2. Into a state of 
harmony or unity of feeling, as to bring, make, 
eto., at one (arch.) ME. 3. Of one mind ME. 

t4. Together. SPENSER. 

1. So beene they both atone SPENSER F.Q. 11. i. 
29. Comb. at-oneness (rare), 

Atone (ütó"n), v. 1555. [Back-formation 
from ATONEMENT. Not used in A.V., though 
alonement was used by Tindale (see next, 
sense 3).] 1, trans. To set at one, reconcile. 
Obs. exc. as etymol, archaism 1593. t b. To 
compose (differences) —1702. 12. intr. To 
come into unity or concord -1607. 3. trans. 
To reconcile, to appease 1017. 4. absol. To 
make reconcilement or propitiation a. for the 
offender 1082; b. for the offence (= to make 
amends) 1665. 5. trans. (for omitted) To ex- 
piate 1005. t 6. (rans. To join in one -1672. 
fig. To harmonize 1691. intr. 1049. 

1. The king and parliament will soon be atoned 
Miur. To a. a broil 1565, 2. He and Auffidius can 
no more a. Then violent'st contrariety Cor. IV. vi. 
72. 3. So heaven, atoned, shall dy! Greece 
restore POPE, 4. b. Nothing can a. for the Want 
of Modesty STEELE. 5. To a. sin BARROW. 6. fig. 
To a. our ideas with our perceptions A. HARE. 
Hango Pog e Tagi aa Jd. that may pe 
atoned for, 'o'ne sb. f reconcilia! 5 ex] 

(arch. with mod. sense). Atomar ons CXplation 

Atonement (ütó"nmént) 1513. (f. phr. 
AT ONE in harmony (xm) + -MENT, after 
med.L. adunamentum (vm), f. adunare 
unite, and earlier ONEMENT, as used in make 
an onement be reconciled, set al onement 
reconcile.] t 1. The condition of being at 
one with others; concord, agreement —1623. 
12. The action of setting at one, or being 
set at one, after discord; reconciliation 
~1685 ; appeasement —1622, 3, spec. in Theol. 
Reconciliation or restoration of friendly 
relations between God and sinners 1526. 4. 
Propitiation by reparation of wrong or 
injury; amends, expiation 1611; Theol. pro- 
Pitiation of God by expiation of sin 1611. 
3 Atonement is variously used by theologians 
in the sense of reconciliation, propitiation, 
ENII (Not so applied in any version of 

e N.T, 

1, What a. is there betwixt light a: 

1554, 2. He deatres to make rana darkness 
weene the Duke of Glouster, and your Brothers 
Rich. 111, t. iii. 36. 3. The office to preache the a. 
Ip aa A A d m me 
an A. for the Sins of the People Anmum Gone 
a.-money, 

Hence Ato‘nementist, one who holds the Calvin- 


1727. |f. A- pref. 14 + 
Tonic, partly (esp. Philol) through Fr. 
atonique. In Path., t. ATONY.] A. adj. Pros. 
Unaccented; usu. not bearing the stress or 
syllabic accent 1878. 2. Path. Wanting tone, 
or nervous elasticity 1792. 

2. We live in. .an a. age 1861. 

B. sb. 1. Pros. A word or element of speech 
not having an accent. (Used spec. in Gr. 
Gram. of ó, ñ, ol, al, év, és, els, éx, e£, et, od, dos.) 
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1727. 2. Med. A remedy having power to 
allay excitement 1864. 

Atony (e-toni). 1693. [-(O)Fr. atonie or 
late L. atonia debility — Gr. drovía.] Path. 
Want of tone; enervation, languor. Also fig. 

Ennui is. .an intellectual a. 1847. 

Atop (üto-p). 1655. (A prep.' 1.] 1. adv. On 
or at the top 1058; with of 1672. 2. prep. [of 
omitted.) On the top of 1655. 

1. A black mass a-top, and a metallic mass at 
bottom 1779. 

-ator (é'toz), suffix formed by combination 
of the -d-stem of L. vbs. in -dre + -tor, e.g. 
creator CREATOR; a few, like sendtor, were 
formed otherwise. The earliest exx. in Eng. 
came through Fr. forms in -ateur ( t -our, etc.). 
Since the 17th cent. used in names of insti 
ments, and from the 19th widely extende 
e.g. escalator, incubator, perambulator, venti- 
lator. 


f Atou'r, sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. atour f. OFr. 
atorner equip, f. torner (mod. tourner) to 
TURN.] 1, Attire, array —1475. 2. Military 
equipment or preparation —1480. 

Atour (atdwr). Sc. ME. [app. f. AT prep. + 
our, ower, Sc. f. OVER.] A. prep. 1. Over. 2. 
In deflance of (an obstacle, etc.) 1535. 

1. By and atour; in addition to; By and attour 
her gentle havings SCOTT. 

B. adv. Over and above, besides ME. 

Atrabilarian (etrabilé*-riin). 1078. [f. 
med.L. atrabilarius (see ATRABILIOUS, -ARY!) 
c -AN.] adj. = ATRABILARIOUS. sb. A hypo- 
chondriac. 

Atrabila‘rious, a. 1684. [f. as prec. + 
:0US.] 1. Of or pertaining to black bile. 
2. Atrabilious, hypochondriacal ; acrimoni- 
ous. vars. f Atrabila-r, t-ai're, + Atra- 
bila-ric, t Atrabi-lary. 

f A'trabile. 1594. [-Fr. atrabile - L. atra 
bilis; see ATRABILIOUS.] lit. Black bile, an 
imaginary fluid, supposed anciently to be 
the cause of melancholy ; hence : Melancholy, 
spleen. 

Atrabiliary, a. 1725. [- mod.L. atrabi- 
liarius, t. L. atra bilis (see next) + -arius 
-ARY'.] 1. Of or pertaining to black bile; 
applied to the renal or suprarenal glands, 
and to the arteries supplying them. 2. = 
ATRABILIOUS. 

Atrabilious (wtrübilios) a. 1651. [f. L. 
ara bilis black bile, tr. Gr. ua yxoMa. 
MELANCHOLY; see -IOUS,] Affected by black 
bile or ‘choler adust* ; melancholy ; splenetic. 

My a. censures CARLYLE. vars. Atrabi-liar, 
+ Atrabi‘lous. Hence Atrabi'liousness. 

Atrament (e-trámént). ME. (-L. atramen- 
tum blacking, ink, f. ater black.] Blacking, 
ink; any similar black substance. Hence 
Atrame'ntal a. ink-. Atrame'ntous a. 
inky, black. 

t Atre'de, v. rare. (f. AT- pref.* 
To outdo in counsel. CHAUCER. 


+ REDE v.) 


A-tremble, adv. 1856. [A prep. 11. 
Trembling. : 
t Atre'n, v. ME. [f. AT- pref.* + OE. ren- 


nan.) intr. To run away (with dat. = from). 
Men may the wise atrenne, and nought atrede 
CHAUCER. 


|| Atresia (ütri-[à). 1800. [f, A- pref. 14 + 
Gr. refs perforation + -14'.] Path. Occlu- 
sion of a natural channel of the body. 

Actrial, a. 1869, (f. L. ATRIUM + ALt.) 
Phys. Of or belonging to the atrium. 

A-trip (ütri-p), adv. 1626. [A prep." 11.) 
Naut. 1. Of yards : Swayed up, ready to have 
the stops cut for crossing. Of sails: Hoisted 
from the cap, sheeted home, and ready for 
trimming. 2. Of an anchor : Just raised per- 
Ton euis from the ground in weighing 
| Atrium (é-tridm). 1577. [L.] 1. A court. 
a. The central hall of a Roman house, b. A 
Portico in front of the principal doors of 
churches, etc. 2. Phys. a. That part of the 
auricle into which the veins pour the blood. 
b. In the Tunicata : A large cavity into which 
the intestine opens. 1870. 

Atro- (æ-tro), comb. f. L. ater black, as in 
atrosanguineous of a dark blood-red colour. 

f Atro'ce, a. (-(O)Fr. atroce — L, atroz, 
atroc- (see next)] Atrocious. NORTH. 

Atrocious (&tróvfos), a. 1669. [= L. atroz, 
atroe- fierce, cruel; see -I0Us.] 1. Excessively 
and wantonly savage or cruel; heinously 
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wicked. t2. Stern, fierce; extremely yj 
1733. 3. collog. Very bad, execrable (m 

1. A. criminals 1772, acts DARWIN. 2. A, Syn 
toms CHEYNE. 3. An a. pun (mod.). 
Atro'ciously adv, Atro'clousness. 

Atrocity (Atro-siti). 1534. [— (O)Fr. airo 
or L, atrocitas; see prec., -ITY.] 1. Say: 
enormity, horrible wickedness. 2. Fierce 
sternness, implacability (arch.) 1685. 3, 
atrocious deed 1793. 4. collog. A very 
blunder, violation of taste or good mi 
ete. 1878. 

3.Thedeeds .knownas ‘the Bulgarian atro 
MCCARTHY. 4. Atrocities in spelling 1878, 

A‘trophous, a. 1877. |f. next +- 
Characterized by atrophy. var. Atro 

Atrophy (e-tréfi), sb. 1620. [= Fr. al 
or late L. atrophia — Gr. drpoġla lack of 
f. tpody nourishment.) A wasting away of t 
body, or any part of it, through imperf: 
nourishment ; emaciation. 1 

Pining a. Min, fig. By fatal a. of purse 1782, — 

Atrophy (æ-trøfi), v. 1865. (f. prec.; ef. Fr, 
atrophier(Xv1).] lit. and fig. 1. trans. To star 
2. intr. To become atrophied or abortive 
1865. Hence A-trophied ppl. a.; 
Atro'phiated. : 

Atropine (w-tropoin) 1836. [f. mod;L 
airopa deadly nightshade, fem. f. 
Arponos 'Inflexib! name of one of 
Fates; see -INE.*] Chem. and Med. A poisi 
ous alkaloid found in the Deadly Nights 
and the seeds of the Thorn-apple. 
Atro'pia. Atro'pic a. of pei 1 
a.,asin Atropicacid. A:'tropini:sm, A'trop-- 
ism, poisoning by a. A'tropini:zed ppl, 
Poisoned by a. 

Atropous (w-trópos) a. 1839. [f. Gr. d. 
mos not turned + -ovs.) Bot. Of ovules: Not 
inverted, erect. var. A'tropal. 

Atrous (é'-tras), a. rare. (f. L. ater black 
-0Us.] Nat. Hist. Jet-blac 

A-try (ütroi-), adv. 161 
Naut. Of a ship in a gale: Kept by a judici 
balance of canvas with her bows to the 

Attach (ütw-tf) v. ME. [In I, II, - O: 


atachier (mod. attacher) = It. attaccare, Spa 
atacar; in III, IV, — alteration, by p 3 


substitution, of OFr. estachier fasten, fix = 
Pr., Sp. estacar; - Gmc. *stakón, f. *slak. 
STAKE sb.!] 

The sense development was: 1. In O 
fasten’ (recently sdopted in Eng.). 2. To j 
by some tie to the control of a court’, hence E 
‘arrest, seize’. 3. Fr. attacher, subseq, att | 
after It. attaccare, gave Eng. ATTACK, and ‘occas, 
(in 17th c.) attach. 

I. 1. Law. To place or take under the c 
trol of a court; to arrest or seize by authority 
of a writ of attachment : a, a person; b. pro- 
perty, goods ME. + 2. To accuse 1053, 13 
To seize, lay hold of. Also fig. —1681. x. 

1. Euery shiriffe. .shall attache the saide offen- 
ders 1531. He was attached of heresy BP. 
BURNET. b. France..hath attach'd Our } 
ants goods at Burdeux SHAks. 3. Attach'd with 
weariness Temp, III. iii. 5. 7 

t Il. To attack —1066. 

III. 1. To tack on; to fasten or join (to) by 
tacking, tying, sticking, ete. 1802. 2. To joi 
on (e.g. a person fo a company, etc.). O! 
reft. 1700. 3. To join in sympathy or affecti 
to. Often in pass. To be attached to. 1765. 
esp. To win the attachment of 1811. 4. To fix 
to, as a name, description, or other adjun 
1812; refl. to fasten itself on, stick to 1861. 
5. To attribute 1837. 

1. The means of attaching the doublet to the hose 
Scorr. 2. A Bedouin who had attached hii 1 
us 1873. 3. How she attached her little brothers 
to her 1833. b. Incapable of attaching a sensil 
man JANE AUSTEN. 4. The liability which Ei 
law attaches to contracts BOWEN. 5. The im 
pcne they attached to their own services 

'RESCOTT, 

IV. intr. (for refl.) 1. To fall, or come upon. 
and adhere to 1780. 2. To be incident to, t o 
1791. 3. To come into legal operation in con- 
nection with anything 1818. 1 

S. The wife's right to dower accordingly ati CE 
1844. Hence f Attach sb, arrest; fig, an ati o 
of disease, etc. ; an attachment; a thing attache 
Atta'cher, one who attaches. 

Attachable (ătæ-tjăb’l), a, 1579. If. r5 
+ -ABLE.] 1. Liable to arrest or seizure. 
Capable of being tacked on as an adjunct fo 
suything 1856. 3. Capable of attachment 
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|| Attaché (ate-fe). 1835. [Fr., pa. pple. of 
attacher ATTACH.) A junior official attached 
to the staff of an ambassador, etc.; a naval 
or military representative of his government 
in & foreign country. b. 4. case, a small 
leather case for carrying papers 1904. 

Attached (ütetft), ppl. a, 1552. [f. ATTACH 
v. + -ED'.] 1. Arrested 1611; f seized (with 
sickness, etc.) —1619; joined functionally 
1859; Joined by taste, affection, or sympathy 
to, affectionate 1793; incident (o 1852. 2. 
Fastened by a material union (o 1841; Zool. 
stationary, as opp. to ‘free’ 1854; Arch. 
joined to a wall, etc., not ‘detached’ 1879. 
Hence Atta'chedly adv. 

Attachment (ütztfmént). 1447. [= (O)Fr. 
atlachement; see ATTACH v., -MENT,] 1. The 
action of attaching (see ATTACH v. 1); now 
esp. of arrest for contempt of court; the 
writ commanding it 1468. 2. The taking of 
property into the actual or constructive 
possession of the judicial power 1592. t3. 
Arrest, confinement —1606. 4, The action of 
fastening on, or being fastened on or to; 
connection 1817. 5. Affection, devotion, 
fidelity 1704. 6. A fastening, tie, or bond 
1801. 7. An adjunct 1797. 

1. If he does not appear, an a. is issued against 
him DE LoLME. 2. Foreign attachment: ‘legal 
seizure of the goods of foreigners, found in some 
liberty (e.g, the City of London) to satisfy their 
creditors within such liberty’. 5. The lover's eye 
discovered the GET of his a, ScoTT. 7. Compass 
a, to the Theodolite 1870. 

Attack (tek), v. 1000. [- Fr. attaquer 
— It. allaccare (see ATTACH), as in attaccare 
battaglia join battle.) trans. in all senses. 
1. To fasten or fall upon with force or arms; 
to assail, assault. (The common military 
term.) Also absol, 2. To set upon with hostile 
action or words, 80 as to overthrow, injure, 
or bring into disrepute 1643. 3. To assail with 
temptations 1673. 4. To enter upon a work of 
difficulty 1871. 5. Of disease : To seize upon, 
begin to affect 1677. 6. To begin to act upon 
destructively, to begin to waste, decompose, 
or dissolve 1842, 

1. The strong towns he successively attacked 
2. Who attacks the liberty of the press 

5. Rheumatism. attacks indiscrimi- 
the young and old F. A. KEMBLE. 6. White 
attacking the wood-work of houses 1842, 


ants 
Hence Atta'ckable a, assailable, Attacker. 


Attack (üte-k), sb. 1007. (f. prec., or — Fr. 
attaque (= It, attacco).] 1. The act of attacking 
(seo ATTACK v. 1). The common military 
term; opp. to defence. b. ellipt. for: Point of 
attack, attacking force 1709. 2. fig. The 
offensive part in any contest ; e.g. the bowling 
in Cricket, etc. 1822, 3, An assault with hostile 
or bitter words 1751. 4, fig. The commencing 
of operations on a work of difficulty. So (joc.) 
upon dinner, etc. 1812, 5. An access of 
disease; a flt or bout of illness 1811, 6. The 
commencement of destructive or dissolving 
action by a physical agent 1842. 7. Mus. 
[after It, attacca.) The action or manner of 
beginning a piece, passage, or phrase, in 
respect of precision and clarity; also gen., 
brilliance of style, courageous rendering 
1880, 

1. The dire a, Of fighting Seraphim Myr. P.L. vi. 
248. 3. The a. upon a Thing character JOHNSON. 
5. Attacks of overpowering giddiness SEELEY. 

Attain (t-n), v. [ME. ateynle, aleine 
= AFr. alain-, alein-, OFr. ataign-, ateign-, 
stom of ataindre, ateindre (mod. atteindre) :— 
L. attingere touch on, reach, f. ad AT- pref. 

+ langere touch.) tI. trans, 1. To touch, 
hit -1475; to touch upon, treat of —1448. 
+2. To catch in an offence, convict, con- 
demn, ATTAINT —1400. 

IL trans. t 1. To overtake, come up with, 
catch —1622. 2, To reach by motion, gain (a 
point aimed at) 1585; (an age or time) 1826. 
3. To reach, arrive at, by continuous effort. 
ME. 4, To come into the possession of (not 
now used of a material thing) (arch.) ME. 
t 5. To ‘get at’, find out 1000. 

2. We quickly Shall a. the English shore 1585. 
Had attained his sixteenth year 1826. 3. Reason 
is not. . borne with us. .but attayned by Industry 
HOBBES. 4. He attained the Crowne and Scepter 
of the Realme MORE. 

II. inir. 1. To get (lo) ME. 2. To live on 
(to a time or age) 1535, 3. To succeed in 
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reaching. Cf. II. 3, 4. ME. t4. = II. 5, but 
with to, unto -1628. 

1. Nor nearer might the dogs a. ScoTT. 2. He has 
attained to years of discretion 1888. 3. Infallibi- 
lity..being what no man can a. vnto EAUX. 

t IV. (cf. L. attinere.) To stretch, reach (to) 
-1530 ; to pertain to (ME. only). 

Hence Attai‘nable a. Attai'nableness. 
Attai'ner. Attaining vbl. sb. 

1 Attai'n, sb. 1599. [f. the vb.] = ATTAIN- 
MENT —1000. 

Attainder (até'ndoz), 1473. [- AFr. at- 

inder, atteinder (xiv), subst. use of inf. 
alleinder, (O)Fr. atteindre ATTAIN; see -ER*.] 
1. The action or process of attainting : orig. 
as in ATTAIN v. I. 2; later, the legal conse- 
quences of judgement of death oroutlawry, in 
respect of treason or felony, viz. forfeiture of 
estate real and personal, corruption of blood, 
so that the condemned could neither inherit 
nor transmit by descent, and generally, 
extinction of all civil rights and capacities. 
Through erron. assoc. with OFr., teint, taint 
Taint, the second of these was looked upon 
as the essence of ATTAINDER. b. Act of 
Attainder 1587. t 2. fig. Condemnation ; dis- 
honouring allegation —1593; stain of dis- 
honour —1752. 

1. Bill or Act of Attainder: one introduced or 
passed in the English parliament (first in 1459) for 
attainting any one without a judicial trial, All 
attainders are now abolished 1844. 2. Th’ 
Attaindor of his sland'rous Lippes Rich. II, 1V. i. 
24. vars. t Attalndrie COKE, f Attal'ndure. 

Attainment (ütZ-nmént). ME. [f. ATTAIN 
v. H-MENT.] 1. The action or process of 
attaining, reaching, or acquiring by effort 
(no pl.) 1549. 2. That which is attained ; esp. 
& personal accomplishment 1680, 

1. Dost thou ayme at the a. of wisedome ? 
HEALEY. 2. A man of good attainments 1736. A 
low standard of a. PATTISON, 

Attainor (até'-nou, -0:1). [= AFr. atleignour, 
f. alteign-; see ATTAIN v., -0UR.] Law. One of 
the twenty-four jurors in the process of AT- 
TAINT. 

f Attai/nt, ppl. a. ME. [~ OFr. ataint, 
ateint, pa. pple. of ataindre ATTAIN ; later intl. 
in meaning by Taint v.) 1. Convicted, at- 
tainted. Used orig. as pa. pple. of ATTAIN, 
subseq. of ATTAINT v.; also as adj. -1708. 2. 
Affected with sickness, passion, etc. ; infected 
-1500, 3. Exhausted. (Cf. F, éleint.] —1485. 

Attaint (üté'nt), v. ME. [f. ATTAINT ppl. 
a. (cf. to convict), used as pa. pple. before at- 
tainted. Its senses are thus due partly to 
attain, partly also to later association with 
TAINT v., L. tingere; cf. the aphetic ITAINT.] 
f 1. = ATTAIN v. I. 1, II. 5. -1530. f 2. To 
convict -1768. f 3. Old Law. To convict a 
jury of having given a false verdict; to bring 
an action to reverse a verdict so given ~1667. 
4, To subject to ATTAINDER (sense 1) ME. 5. 
To accuse of crime or dishonour (arch.) 1586. 
6. To touch, strike, or affect, as a disease, or 
other bodily or mental affection 1534. f 7. 
(Cf. Tatnt.) To infect —1631. 8. (= TAINT.) 
To infect with corruption, poison, etc. 1580; 
fig. to sully. 1596. 

4. To be attainted is, that his Blood be held in 
Law as stained and corrupted HOBBES. B. 
Rebecca. . being attainted of sorcery ..doth deny 
the same SCOTT. 7. Attaynted With coveytous 
and ambycyon SKELTON. 8. When secret Vloers 
shall a. thy breath QUARLES. Lest she with blame 
her honour should a, SPENSER. Hence Attai-nt- 
ment, conviction, attainder. Attalnture = 
ATTAINDER ; fig. stain. 

Attaint (até-nt), sb. 1523. [~ OF. ateinte, 
atainte pa. pple. fem. used subst.; see AT- 
TAINT ppl. a.) 1. The act of touching ; spec. a 
hit in tilting (arch.) 1525; tig. a dint (of 
misfortune, etc.) 1056. 2. Vet. Surgery. A 
blow on the leg of a horse caused by over- 
reaching 1523. 3. Old Law. 'The conviction 
of a jury for giving a false verdict; a legal 
process for reversing the verdict and con- 
vieting the jurors. (This was done by a grand 
jury of twenty-four.) 1528. 4. = ATTAINDER 
1603. 5. fig. Imputation or touch of dis- 
honour; stain 1592. 

1. Both the others failed in the a. Scorr. Thou. . 
maiest without a. o’re-looke The dedicated words 
SHAKS. 

t Attal, var. of ETTLE v. 

t Atta‘me, v. (ME. alame — OFr. alamer 
:-late L. aítaminare touch, attack, defile; 


ATTEMPT 


see AT- pref. ', CONTAMINATE,] 1. trans, To cut. 
into -1494; to broach (a cask, etc.) —1440, 
2. To attack, meddle with —1450; to begin 
(ME. only). 

Attar (età). Also atar, and OTTO, 1798. 
[= Pers. (Arab.) 'aftár, f. ‘ifr pertume (ifregul 
essence of roses). Earlier OTTO.] A fragrant, 
volatile, essential oil obtained from the petals 
of the rose; fragrant essence (of roses). Attar- 
gul (= Pers. 'ifr-gul) ‘essence of roses’ is 
occas, used. ^ 

t Atta'sk, v. (A- pref. 11 (at-).] To blame. 
Lear 1, iv. 366. 

f Atta'ste, v, ME, [-OFr. ataster, f, a 
AD- + faster TASTE v.] To taste, experience. 
trans. —1559. absol. —1460. 

Atte, obs. f. AT; also = ME. at pe, at the, 

Atteal (ætl). 1000. Ornith. A kind of 
duck of the Orkney and Shetland isles. 

Attemper (ite-mpor), v. ME. [-OFr. 
atemprer (mod, attremper) i= L. attemperare 
adjust, accommodate, f. ad AT- pref.* + 
lemperare; Seo TEMPER v.) 1. To qualify, 
modify, or moderate by admixture; to tem- 
per. 2. To modify the temperature of ME. 
3. To moderate, assuage (passion or harsh- 
ness); to soothe, appease (persons) ME. 4. To 
restrain. Also refl. t Obs. ME. 5. To regulate 
ME. 6. To make fit or suitable fo, Also refl. 
ME. 7. To attune 1579, 8. To temper (metal) 
1869. 

1. The love attempered the sorow CAXTON. 2. A. 
the air with a fire of charcoal EVELYN. 6. God 
often attempers Himself. .to the condition of men 
Pusey. 7. High airs, attemper'd to the vocal 
strings Pork. Hence Atte"mperament, -per- 
ment, the bringing to a proper temper; mixture 
in due proportions. 

t Atte-mperance. ME. [~ OFr. atem- 
prance f. alemprer; Bee preo., -ANCE.] 1. 
Moderation -1500. 2. = Allemperament (seo 
ATTEMPER) —1555. 3. Harmony 1481. 4. 
Natural constitution, CHAUCER, 

f Attemperate, ppl. a. ME. [-L. 
attemperatus, pa. pple. of allemperare; see 
ATTEMPER, —-ATE*,] Temperate; well- 
regulated; well-proportioned —1534. Hence 
t Atte-mperately adv. 

Attemperate (ütempére*t), v. 1601. [f. 
prec.) fi. = ATTEMPER 5, 6, —1711, 2. = 
ATTEMPER 2.1000. Hence Atte:mperartion, 
the action of attempering or regulating. At- 
te:mperator, that which attempers ; spec, in 
Brewing, an arrangement for regulating the 
temperature of the fermenting wort, etc. 
t Atte*mperature, attempered condition. 

f Atte'mpre, a. ME. [~ OFr. alempré, pa. 
pple. of alemprer ATTEMPER.] ‘Temperate, 
mild -1555, Hence f Atte*mprely adv. 

Attempt (ütemt), v. 1513. [= OFr. attemp- 
ter, latinized form of atenter (mod. attenter) i= 
L. atlemptare, f. ad AT- pref.* + temptare 
TEMPT.) 

I. 1. To make an effort or endeavour to do 
or accomplish some action. 2, ellipt. To try 
to accomplish or attain (any action or object 
of activity, esp. one attended with risk or 
danger); to venture upon 1534. f 3, To try 
to use or in use 1770. 

1. Him he attempts with studied arta to please 
DRYDEN. To a. the conversion of the English 
GREEN. 2. Courage and Hardiness to a. the Seas 


S. 

II. t 1. To try with afflictions -1650. 2. To 
try to seduce, or entice; to tempt (arch.) 1513. 
13. To try to obtain or attract —1749. f 4. 
To try to move (by entreaty, etc.) -1073, 

2, God. . Hinder'd not Satan to a. the minde of 

Man MILT. P.L, x. 8. 4, Deare sir, of force I must 
a. n further, Take some remembrance of vs as a 
tribute Merch, V, 1v. i, 421. 
IIL. t 1. intr. (with indirect pass.) To make 
an attack, or assault upon, Fr. attenter sur, 
Obs. (Now ‘to make an attempt upon’ or as 
2.) 1697. 2. trans. To try to take by force, 
master, or overthrow; to attack; a. an 
enemy, fortress, etc.; also fig. and (ranaf. 
(arch.) 1502; t b. to try to ravish or seduce 
-Mal. 

1. We look to be attempted upon euery day 
CROMWELL. 1 To a. ing upon = Fr, rien 
attenter sur. 2. b. The Judges... who attempted 
Susanna 1610. To a. the life of: to try to take the 
life of. Hence Attempter, one who Ve dae 
anything; tan assailant; t one who attempts the 
virtue of a woman; ta tempter. Atte'mptingly 


adr. 


ATTEMPT 


Attempt (üte-mt), sb. 1534. [f. prec. vb.] 
l. A putting forth of effort to accomplish 
what is uncertain or difücult; a trial, en- 
deavour; enterprise, undertaking 1548; esp. 
futile endeavour 1605. 12. The thing at- 
tempted, aim -1790. 3. ta. An attack, 
onset —1665. b. A personal assault on a 
person's life, à woman's honour, etc. (Now 
usu. ‘an attempt upon the life of’, etc.) 1593. 
tł 4. Temptation, seduction 1667. 

1. If God be favourable vnto our attemptes 
UDALL. They haue awak'd, And 'tis not done: 
th'a., and not the deed, confounds vs Macb. 11. ii. 
ll. To make an a.: to try (to do), 3. a. Hee 
Prepares for some a. of Warre Macb. II. vi. 39. 
b. The Maid will I. make fit for his a. Meas. Jor 
M. ri. i, 267. var. t Attempta-tion. Atte'mpt- 
less a. without attempting. 

Attemptable (ate-mtib’l), a. also t -ible. 
1611. [f. ATTEMPT v. + -ABLE.) That may be 
attempted. Hence Atte:mptabi'lity. 

t Atte'mptive, a. rare. 1603. lirreg. f. AT- 
TEMPT v. + -IVE.] Given to attempts; ven- 
turous, 

This great nation, .A., able, worthy, generous 

ANIEL. 


Attend (ate-nd), v. Aphet. TEND. [- OFr. 
atendre (mod. attendre wait for) :— L. attendere, 
- ad AT- pref.* + tendere stretch.) To 
stretch to; hence, to direct the mind or 
energies to; to watch over; to wait for, 
expect. I. 1. To turn one's ear to, listen 
to. trans. (arch.) ME. intr. (Const. to, unto.) 
1447, 2. To turn the mind to, regard, con- 
sider. t trans. —1775. intr. with to 1678. 3. 
To turn the energies to, look after. + trans. 
71798. intr. with to, tupon, tinf., or 
t subord. cl. ME. 

1. My tale A. Scorr. O Lord, a, vnto my crie Ps. 
7:1. 2. To a. to the justice of the case only 
MCCULLOCH 3. To a. tasks Pork, to one's wor 


IL. 1. To direct one's care to; to TEND, 
guard. trans. (arch.) ME. intr. with to 1796. 
2. trans. To apply oneself to the care or 
service of; esp. to minister to (the sick), to 
pay professional visits to (a patient) 1572. 
3. To wait upon 1469; intr. to be in waiting 
1514; with on, upon, t of 1499. 4, To follow, 
escort, or accompany, for the purpose of 
rendering services, (Used spec. in relation to 
royal personages.) trans. 1053. intr. with on, 
upon; and absol. 1501. 5, Mil, and Naut. To 
follow closely upon for hostile purposes. 
(frans., and intr. with to.) 1074. 6. Of things : 
To follow closely upon, to accompany. 
(Now only of things immaterial.) 
1615. infr. with on, upon 1000. t 7. . 
To follow up, conjoin ~1775. 8. To present 
oneself at a meeting, ete., in order to take 
part in the proceedings. frans. e.g. to attend 
church, a place of worship 1646. intr. Const. 
at the place, 1660, 

KANE. 


ired nurses who attended 
d people Dg For, 3. Summoned to a. the 


aet 
ale FIELDING. Destruction and mi: 5 
wicked doings 1847. 7. I have, „attended ‘then 
th brief observations BACON. 8. To a. lectures 
1770, a funeral, School, at the City Temple (mod.). 
TIL. 1. trans. To look out for, await 1475; 
T ellipt. with cl. to wait to see or learn —1699. 
t 2. fig. Of ti : To be reserved for, await 
-1734. +3. To expect ~1692. + 4. intr. To 
oy ae ae 
, Here I a. The king—a: 1 
pu EE DE 
a nded what we 
Hence Atte'ndedness [x es DUET 
Attendance (üte-ndüns). ME. d 
altendance ; see ATTEND v. and-ANCE.] + 1, = 
ATTENTION 1. -1790. +2, = ATTENTION 2, 
-1674. 3. The action or condition of attend- 
ing (see ATTEND IT. 4); ministration, assiduous 
service ME. 4. Waiting the leisure, conveni- 
ence, or decision of a superior 1461, 5. The 
action or fact of being present at a meeting, 
etc., or when summoned 1460. t 6. Waiting 
~1664; expectation —1641. +7, A body of 
attendants, retinue —1770. 8, The body of 
Persons present at any proceedings 1835. 
. Phr. In attendance. Reputation for. .good a. 
on his customers DE For. 4. To T wait, dance, a. 
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= ‘to attend’ (usu. contemptuous). 5. The num- 
ber Of attendances recorded 1888. Comb. a.- 
officer, one whose duty it is to see that children 

ittend school. t 


al 5 

t Atte'nda; . Also -ency. 1594. [f. 
prec.; see vu -ENCY.] 1. Attention 1679. 
2. The giving of attendance 1594. 3, = AT- 
TENDANCE 7. 1586. 4. Attendant relation 
1626. 5. An adjunct 1654. 6. Expectation 
1646. 

Attendant (ütexndünt) ME. [-(0)F 
atte; ; See ATTEND, -ANT.] A. adj. t 1. 
Attentive -1649. 2. Waiting upon, in order 
to do service; ministrant 1485. Const. f to, 
9n, upon. ME. t3. Law. Dependent on; 
owing service to —1641. 4, Accompanying: 
closely consequent. Const. on, upon. 1617. 
5. Present at a meeting, etc, (see ATTEND II, 
8) 1588, 

2. Other Suns.. With thir a. Moons thou wilt 
descrie Min. P.L. viii, 149. 4. Attendant Keys in 
Mus.: the keys or scales on the fifth above, and 
fifth below (or fourth above) any key-note or 
tonic, considered in relation to the key or scale 
on that tonic. A. circumstances 1888. 

. sb. 1. One who attends (see ATTEND II. 
4); a servant, satellite, companion 1555. 
transf. or fig. 1667. 2. ‘One that waits the 
pleasure of another’ (J.) 1684. 3. An accom- 
Paniment, close consequent 1607. 4. One 
who is present at a meeting, ete. (see ATTEND 
TI. 8) 1641. 5. Law. (See adj, 3.) 

1. Sin, „and her black a., Death MILT. P.L. vir. 
547. 3. The laugh, the Jest, attendants on the 
bowl Pope. Hence Atte'ndantly adv, 

Attender (ütezndox) 1461. [f. ATTEND v. 
+ "ER'*.] 1, One who gives heed; an observer 
1600. 2. He who (or that which) waits upon, 
esp. to render service 1461. 3, = ATTENDANT 
8b. 4. 1704. Atte'ndress, a waitress. FULLER. 

t Atte'ndment. rare. ME. (- OFr, atende- 
ment expectation, f. atendre ATTEND, see 
"MENT.] 1. Sense, meaning. 2. A thing that 
attends; pl. surroundings 1646, 

Attent (üte-nt), ppl. a. 1482, l= L. attentus, 
pa. pple. of attendere ATTEND.) Intent, 
attentive (to, upon). 

Myne eares shall be attente vnto prayer 2 Chr, 
7:15. Hence Atte'ntly adv, 

t Attent, sb. (ME. alent(e = OFr, alente 
(mod. attente), subst. use of fem. pa. pple, of 
atendre ATTEND. In OFr, confused w. entente, 
whence sense 2,] 1, Attention; heed —1652. 
2. Intention, aim —1450. Hence t Atte'ntful 


a. 

Atte'ntat(e. 1 Obs, 1622. [= (O)Fr. attentat. 
(xiv), or med.L. attentatum, f. pa. ppl. stem of 
attentare to attempt, attack, var. of attemp- 
lare to ATTEMPT. See JATE.) f 1. A criminal 
attempt or assault 1791. 2. An attempt to 
gain an unauthorized advantage in law, e.g, 
after an inhibition is decreed 1701. 

Attention (te-nfon. ME. [= L. attentio, f. 


earnest 
consideration, or 
regard. The mental faculty of attending. 
2. Practical consideration, notice 1741. 3. 
Attending to the comfort and pleasure of 

ceremonious politeness, cow: - 
Often in pl. 1752. t4, A consideration (rare) 
1784. 5. Mil. A cautionary word 


areas 1820. 

ņ The tongues of dying men Inforce a. Ri 5 
H.i. 6. A. is that state of mind which prepares 35 
narrative impression 1762, 
attract, call, draw, arrest, fiz, ete. ar 2. Ti 
a. to everything, and always mind what tier re 
about CHESTERF. 3. To pay a. or one’s attentions 
to: to court. 5. To come to a.: to assume a pre- 
pared military attitude ; so to stand ata, 

Attentive (atentiy), a, 
attentif, -ive, f. 


Pee 1570. 

- Diligent and a. at their Workes 1622. 

S the ladies 1888. Hence ‘Attentive-ty ae 
Attenuable, a. ? Obs. If. L. attenuare; 

ATTENUATE Pu -BLE.] That may be attenu- 

ated. Sir T. BROWNE. 


ATTESTATION 


Attenuant (üte-niuünt), a, 
aliénuant. (XVI) — attenuant-, 
of L. attenuare ; see next, -Ax 
property of thinning; spec. 
ning the secretions. As sb, 
1725. var. t Atte'nuative, 

Attenuate (ate-niu,e't), v. 
ual-, pa. ppl. stem of L. attenuare, f, ad Ay. 
pref.? + tenuare, f. tenuis thin; see -ATE?.] 
1. To make thin or slender (e.g. by natural or 
Artificial shaping, starving, physical decay, 
ete.). 2. To make thin in consistency, to 
separate the particles of a substance, to. 
rarefy 1594. spec. in Med. To make thinner 
(the humours or concretions of the body) 
1533. 3. fig. To reduce in intensity, foi 
amount, or value; f to extenuate 1530. 4, 
intr. To become slender, thinner, or weaker 


1608. [py 
pres. ppl. 
T.] Having ie 


in Med. of thin. 
(se. drug, agent) 


1530. [- allen. 


1834. 
1. They crucifie the soul of man, a. our bodies 
KTON. 2. Salt, for example, may a. earth 1769 


D a, power 1530, 
1850, appetites LECKY 
= ATTENUANT sb. 

Attenuate (Ateniu,ét), ppl. a. 1626. [=L 
attenuatus, pa. pple. of atlenuare ; see prec, 
zATE*.] 1, Slender, thin; tapered, reduced to 
thinness 1848. 2. Rarefled ; refined 1626, 

1. The a, hands 1864. 2. Such a rare and a. sub- 
stance, as is the spirit of living creatures Bacon, 

Attenuation (Ate:nivé'-fon). 1594. [= Fr 
atténuation or L. attenuatio, f. attenual- ; seb 
prec., -40N.] 1. The making thin or slender; 


numbers 1045, authority 
Hence t Attenuater, -or 


diminution of thickness; emaciation 1681, 
2. Diminution of density 1594. 3. The process 
of weakening, as if by dilution 1868, 

3. The gradual ‘attenuation’ of disease germs 
1882, 

Actter, sb, (OK. dtr, dtor, dttor = OS. ellar, 


OHG. citar (G. citer), ON. eitr.) t 1. Venom, 
esp. that of reptiles -ME. + 2. Gall; also 
fig. -ME. 3. Corrupt matter, pus. Still in 


Se. and north, dial. ME. Hence f A'tter v. 
to envenom ; also fig.; to mix with gall. 

Arttercop. [OE. ditorcoppe, f. dttor (see 
preo.) + -coppe head; see Cow ab.*, COBWEB, 


1691. 2. fig. A veno- 


Cor sb.*] t f. A spid 
Misapplied to: À 


mous person 1505. 3. 
spider's web 1530. 

Attermine, v. ? Obs. ME. [= OFr. aler- 
miner -lato L. atterminare, f. ad AT- pref.? + 
terminare: see TERMINATE v.) To settle the 
term of; esp. to adjourn payment of (a debt) 
till a day fixed. 

f Atterr, v. 1598. [- Fr. allerrer (XV), f. 
phr. à ferre to the ground.) To bring to the 
ground, humble —1614. i 

t A'terrate, v. 1673. |f. It. atterrare ‘to 
fill or dam vp with earth’ (Florio, 1508), f 
a to + terra earth. Cf. OFr. aterrir in same 
sense.] To fill up with (esp. alluvial) earth 
-1757. Hence f Atterra'tion. 

Aecttery, arttry, a. OE. [f. ATTER sb. + 
-Y'*-] f 1. Venomous -ME. f+ 2. Mixed with 
gall (li. and fig.) -ME. t 3. Malignant —1595. 
4. Purulent 1868, L 

Attest (üte-st), v. 1596. [— Fr. attester - j 
attestari, f. ad AT- pref.? + testari to witness 
1. trans. To bear witness to, affirm the E 
or genuineness of; to testify, certify. D. 
formally by signature or oath 1665. 2. Iron 
Of things: To be evidence of, vouch ie 
1599. 3. intr. To testify to 1672. 4. (rans. E 
call to witness (arch.). (So in Fr.) 1606. 5.' T 
Put (a man) on his oath, orsolemn declaratio 
1685, 


1. The merit of the English bowmen. is strongly 
attested by Froissart 1875, b. T will assert nothing 
here, but what I dare a. Swirr. 4. But I a. or 

‘, your full consent Gaue wings to uy hee 
pension Tr. d Cr. 11. ii. 132. Hence Atte" ive d. 
Atte'ster, -or; var. Attesta-tor. Atte'sti Teati. 
furnishing evidence (rare). Atte'stment, 
mony (rare). p.] 1 

Attest (üte-st), sb. 1606. [f. prec. v ‘Gare 
Evidence, testimony. 2. Attesting signature, 
attestation 1649. 22. 

1. Th’ a. of eyes and eares Tr. d Cr. V. ii. 1 x 

Attestant (ate-stant). 1880. [f. AUS 
+ -ANT'.] ppl. adj. Bearing witness. sb. 
who attests (by signature). Fr 

Attestation (mtesté'-fon). 1547. a 
attestation or late L. attestatio, f. atte oxi] 
Da. ppl. stem of attestari; see ATTEST V., EDU 
1. The act of bearing witness ; the to 
borne; evidence, proof 1598. b. Formal 


ATTESTATIVE 


firmation by signature, oath, etc.; esp. the 
verification of the execution of a deed or 
will by signature in the presence of witnesses 
1674. t2. The act of calling to witness —1741. 
3. The administration of an oath, e.g. of the 
oath of allegiance to a recruit 1812. 

1. b. The last requisite to the validity of a deed is 
the a., or execution of itin the presence of wit- 
nesses BLACKSTONE. 

Atte'stative, a. 1832. [f. L. attestat- (see 
prec.) + -IVE; see -ATIVE.] Of the nature of, 
or pertaining to, attestation. 

Attic (w-tik) a. and sb.’ 1599. [- L. Atti- 
cus —- Gr. ‘Arruxds of Attica.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to Attica, or to its capital Athens; 
Athenian, Formerly = Greek. 2. Having 
characteristics peculiarly Athenian ; hence, of 
style, etc.: Pure, classical 1633. 3. sb. A 
native of Attica, an Athenian (author) 1699, 

1. No Atticke eloquence is so sweete DEKKER, 
2. Well, but Addison’s prose is A. prose M. 
ARNOLD. Attic salt or wit (L. sal Atticus): refined, 
delicate, poignant wit. Attie faith: inviolable 
faith. Attic base in Arch.: a base consisting of an 
upper and lower torus divided by a scotia and 
two fillets, used for Ionie, Corinthian, and occ, for 
Doric columns. Attic order: a square column of 
any BF the five orders. vars, f A-ttical, -an, adjs, 
rare). 

Attic (æ-tik), sb.* (orig. adj.). 1696. [— Fr. 
Allique; see prec. and sense 1.) 1. A small 
order (column and entablature) placed above 
another order of much greater height con- 
stituting the main facade. (Usually an Attic 
order, with pilasters; whence the name.) 
2. alirib. quasi-adj. in Attic storey : orig. the 
Space enclosed by such a structure; hence, 
the top storey of a building, under the beams 
of the roof, where there are more than two 
storeys 1724. 3. The highest storey of a house, 
or a room in it; a garret. Hence joc. the 
brain. 1817. 

2. The Rustic and A. Stories are 12 feet high each 
Dx Fog. 3. A small lodging in an a, MACAULAY. 

f Atti'ce, v. 1450. [- OFr. atisier (mod. 
attiser) :- Rom. *adtitiare, f. *titium for L. 
litio fire-brand.] To stir up, instigate; to gain 
over, entice —1557. 

Atticism (w-tisiz'm). 1612. [- Gr. Arm- 
xiouds; See ATTIO a., -ISM. Cf. Fr. atticisme 
(XV).] 1. Siding with, or attachment to, 
Athens 1628, 2. The peculiar style and idiom 
of Greek as used by the Athenians; hence, 
refined, elegant Greek, and gen. a refined 
amenity of speech, a well-turned phrase 1612. 

Atticist  (w-tisist). 1835. ([- Gr. Arr- 
ovis; see -IST.] One who affected Attic style. 

Atticize (æ-tisəiz), v. 1010. [- Gr. Arr- 
Kiew; see -I2E.] 1. intr, To side with or 
favour Athens 1753. 2. To affect Attic style; 
to conform to Athenian (or Greek) habits, 
modes of thought, etc. 

f Attinge, v. 1639. (- L. attingere touch 
on; see ATTAIN.] To touch upon, come in 
contact with —1742. Hence t Atti‘ngency, 
effective contact. 

|| Attirail, attiral. Obs. 1611. (Fr., f. OFr. 
arien; See ATTIRE v., -AL.] Apparatus, gear 
—-1790. 

Attire (ütoi"-1), v. See also aphet. TIRE v.* 
IME. atire- OFr. alir(ier arrange, equip, 
t. OFr. phr. a tire, Pr. a tieira in succession or 
order, of unkn, origin.] t 1. To put in order. 
12. To prepare, fit out —1440. 3, To equip: 
ta. for war: To arm —1593. b. with dress, 
etc.: To dress, adorn. (Now only literary 
and usu. refi. and pass.) ME. c. To dress (the 
head, mostly of women) (arch.) ME. 

3. a. A palfray of prise, prudly atyrit ME. b. 
To greet her thus attired TENNYSON. c. Shee 
Painted her face, and tyred her head, and looked 
out at a window 2 Kings 9:30. Hence Atti-red 
ppl. a.; spec. in Venery and Her. furnished with 
horns. ' Atti'rement, outfit, dress; + furniture, 
t decoration, 

Attire (ütoi^), sb. ME. [f. ATTIRE v.; 
aphet. TIRE sb.!] + 1. Equipment for war 
-1440. t2. Personal adornment. Also (with 
pl.) an ornament. —1642. 3. Dress, apparel; 
t (with pL) a dress ME. t4. Head-dress: 
Spec. of women. Also aphet. TIRE. (Erron. 
conn, w. tiara.) -1611, 5. Venery and Her. 
The ‘headgear’ of a deer 1562. 6. fig. Any- 
thing which clothes or adorns; the external 
Surroundings of anything immaterial 1610. 
+7. In plants : The parts within the corolla, 
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as the stamens, and the florets of the dise in 
Composite flowers 1751. 

3. Having neither..nor attyre to clothe their 
backes 1553. 5. The Heralds call the Horns of a 
Stag..his A. BRADLEY. 6. Earth in her rich a. 
Mutt. P.L. vit. 501. 

Attiring (Atoi*-rin), vbl. sb. ME. [-ING!.] 
l. The action of fitting out, accoutring, 
dressing. 2. Dress, trappings; head-dress; 
personal ornament. Also fig. 1552. 3.— 
ATTIRE sb. 5. 1678. 

Comb.: fA.-house, -room = Tiring-house, 
-room, the room where players dress themselves 
for the stage ; a.-room, a dressing-room, generally. 

Attitude (x-titiud). 1668. [—Fr. attitude 
~ It. attitudine, Sp. attitud fitness, disposition, 
posture :- late L. aptitudo, -din- APTITUDE. 
Orig. a technical term of the Arts of Design, 
taking the place of aptitude, xvi; thence 
extended into general use.] 1. In Fine Arts: 
The disposition of a figure in statuary or 
painting; hence, the posture given to it. 
(Now merged in 2.) 2. A posture of the body 
proper to or implying some action or mental 
state 1725. Also fig. 3. Settled behaviour or 
manner of acting, as representative of feeling 
or opinion 1837. 4. Attitude of mind : habitual 
mode of regarding anything 1862. 

l. The business of a painter in his choice of 
attitudes DRYDEN. 2. To strike an a.: to assume 
it theatrically. fig. The mien and attitudes of 
truth JOHNSON. 4. The allegorical a. of mind 
1881. Hence Attitu'dinal a. pertaining to atti- 
tudes, A:ttitudina'rian, one who studies or 
practises attitudes, A:ttitudina'rianism, the 
excessive use of attitudes. 

Attitudinize (mtitin-dinoiz), v. 1784. [f. 
It. altitudine + -izE.] intr. To study or prac- 
tise attitudes excessively ; to pose. Also fig. 

Don't attitudinise JOHNSON. fig. In every line 
that he wrcte Cicero was attitudinising for 
posterity FROUDE. Hence Attitu:diniza-tion, 
the practice of attitudes. Attitu'dinizer. 

Attle (mt). 1849. [etym. uncertain; cf. 
ADDLE.] Mining. ‘ Refuse; impure off-casts 
in the working of mines’ (Weale). 

Attollent (áto-lént). 1713. (- atlollent-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. attollere elevate, f. ad 
AT- pref.? + tollereraise. See-ENT.] adj. Lifting 
up; spec. of certain muscles. (Usu. in L. form, 
attollens). sb. [sc. muscle.] 

Attomy, Attonce, Attone, obs. ; see ATO-. 

Attorn (Atd-m), v. 1458. [— OFr. atorner, 
alurner assign, appoint, (whence law L. 
attornare), f.a AD- + torner to 'TURN.] 1. trans. 
To turn over to another; to assign, transfer 
1649. 2. infr. (for refl.) In Feudal Law: 
To transfer oneself (i.c. one's homage and 
allegiance) from one lord to another; to do 
homage to, as lord. Also fig. 1611. 3. Mod. 
Law. To agree formally to be the tenant of 
one into whose possession the estate has 
passed 1458. So fo altorn tenant. 1844. 

1. To a. a vassal's service to some other 1649, 
one's allegiance 1691. 3. Tenant who attorns 
under any mistake may defend against lessor 
WHARTON. 

Attorney (üt-zni), sb.' (ME. aturne, atorne — 
OFr. atorné, aturné, subst. use of pa. pple. of 
atorner; see prec.) t 1. One appointed to 
&ct for another; an agent, deputy, com- 
missioner. In later times only fig. —1642. 
2. (Attorney in fact, private attorney.) One 
duly appointed or constituted (by Letter or 
Power of Attorney) to act for another in busi- 
ness and legal matters, either generally, or in 
some specific act 1466, Also fig. 3. (Altorney- 
at-law, public attorney.) A properly-qualified 
legal agent practising in the courts of Com- 
mon Law (as a solicitor practised in Chan- 
cery); one who conducts litigation in these 
courts, preparing the case for the barristers, 
who plead in open court. (Often used as 
almost = knave, or swindler. In U.S. the 
distinction between attorney and counsel does 
not exist. The title was abolished in England 
by the Judicature Act of 1873.) ME. 4. 
transf. An advocate, mediator. ? Obs. 1537. 
5. Specific title of the law officer, or clerk, of 
various courts or councils 1494. 

1. I will attend my husband. . And will haue no 
atturney but my selfe Com. Err. v. i. 100. 2. None 
may appear in Gods service by am Atturney 
FULLER. 3. Johnson observed, that ‘he did not 
speak ill of any man behind his back, but he 
believed the gentleman was an a.' BOSWELL. 4. 
Be the Atturney of my loue to her SHAKS. 5. The 
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King's Ai : now ATTORNEY-GENERAL, s 
dote: e used in speaking mia tof. f 
Attorney-General. +1. gen. A legal rep- 
resentative acting under a general power of. 
attorney ; opp. to a. special or particular. Pl. 
attorneys general. —1717. 2. spec. Allorney- 
General, Attorney General: a’ legal officer 
of the state empowered to act in all cases 
in which the state is a party. In England, 

Ireland, etc., and in U.S., the first ministerial 
law-officerofthegovernment. In the duchies of 
Lancaster and Cornwall, and county palatine 
of Durham, the title of his or her Majesty's 
attorney. Pl. (better): Attorney-Generals. 
1533. Hence Attorney-generalship. 

Atto'rney, sb.' 1461. ([- OFr. atornée, 
subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of atorner ATTORN 
v.] The t1. action of appointing a legal 
representative, procuration. (! Hence, 'by 
attorney'.) —1635. Now only used in, 2. 
Letter or Warrant of Attorney : a legal docu- 
ment by which a person appoints one or more 
persons to act for him as his attorney or 
attorneys. Power of A.: the authority so 
conferred, the document itself. 

Atto'rney, v. [f. the sb,] To perform by 
attorney. Wint. T. 1. i. 30. 

Atto'rneydom. 1881. [-DoM.] The body of 
attorneys collectively. (Contemptuous.) 

Atto'rneyism. 1837. [-ISM.] The practice 
of the ‘rascally attorney’. (Vituperative.) 

Atto'rneyship. 1591. [-SHIP.) 1. The 
acting as an attorney for another; proxy. 
2. The profession and practice of an attorney ; 
also = Atlorney-generalship 1611. 

Attornment (àtzuznmént) 1581. [~ OFT. 
atornement, f. atorner; see ATTORN, -MENT.] 1. 
A turning over; transference or assignment 
1650. 2. spec. The transference of his homage, 
ete., by a tenant to a new feudal lord; hence, 
legal acknowledgement of the new landlord 
1531. 

t Attour, var. of ATOUR adv. and prep. 

f Attou'rne, v. ME. (alt. of return by 
prefix-substitution.] = RETURN —1470, 

Attract (átre-kt), v. 1540. [- attract-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. altrahere, f. ad AT- pref.? + 
trahere draw.] Only trans. t1. To draw 
in; to absorb —1652; to inhale -1667. t 2. To 
pull, drag in —1677. 3. To draw to itself by 
invisible influence : a. Said of physical forces 
1627. b. Said of influencing the will and 
&ction of men and animals 1568. c. Said of 
presenting conditions favourable, e.g. to 
parasites, disease, criticism, etc. 1771. 4. 
Hence, without material movement; a. To 
excite towards oneself the pleasurable emo- 
tions of a person, who thus ‘feels drawn’ to 
one 1601. b. To draw forth, and fix upon 
oneself the attention, or notice, of others 
1692. 

3. a. Jet and amber attracteth straws SIR,T. 
Browne. b. A great capital attracts great talent 
HELPS. c. Conditions which a. fever 1888, 4. a. 
Adornd .and lovely to a, Thy love MILT, P.L. x. 
152. b. A wife. . Made to a. his eyes, and keep his 
DRYDEN. Hence f Attra'ct sb, attraction; 
chiefly in pl. charms. Attra'ctable a. capable 
of being attracted; whence Attra:ctabi-lity. 
Attra‘ctableness. Attra'ctingly adv. 

Attraction (ütre-kfon). 1533. [+Fr. at- 
traction or L. attractio, f. attract-; see prec., 
-ION.] +1. Absorption; the taking in of food 
—1621. t 2, Inhalation —1638. t3. Med. The 
action of drawing humours, etc.; coner. an 
application that so draws, a poultice, etc. 
—1656.. f 4. Pulling 1578. 5, The action of a 
body in drawing to itself, by some physical 
force, another to which it is not materially 
attached; the force thus exercised 1607. fig. 
Personal influence, figured as magnetic 1750. 
6. The action of causing men or animals to 
come to one by influencing their appetites, 
ete. 1742. 7. The action of drawing forth 
interest, affection, sympathy; the power of 
so doing 1767. 8. An attracting quality 1608. 
9. A thing or feature which ‘draws’ people; 
esp. any interesting or amusing exhibition 
1862. 

5. The Sunnes a Theefe, and with his great a. 
Robbes the vaste Sea Timon IV. iii. 439. Magnetic 
attraction : the action of a magnet in drawing and 
attaching iron to itself. Electric a.: the similar 
action of electrified bodies upon other substances. 
A. of gravity or gravitation: that which exists 
between all bodies, and acts at all distances, with 
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a force proportional to their masses, and inversely 
Reapers ional to the square of their apart. 
molecules, and acts 

distances, A. o 


1888. 8. She had new Attractions every time he 
saw her STEELE. Hence Attra‘ctionally adv. 
t Attra'ctionist, one who accounted for pheno- 
mena by a theory of a. Attra'ctionless a. 

Attractive (ütre-ktiv). 1540. [-Fr. at- 
tractif, -ive = late L. attractivus, f. as prec. ; 
See-IVE.] A, adj. t 1. Absorptive -1713. t2. 
Med. Drawing humours -1786. 3. Having 
the property of ATTRACTION (sense 5). Also 
fig. 1002. 4. Having the quality of ATTRAC- 
TION (sense 6) 1590. 5. Having the quality 
of attracting attention, etc.; interesting, 
engaging, pleasing, alluring. (Now the most 
frequent use.) 1602, 

5. Interesting and a, for those who love to hear 
an old man’s stories of a past age SCOTT. Hence 
Attra'ctively adv. Attractiveness, 

B. sb. t1. Med. A medicament which 
‘draws’ -1786. t 2. That which draws like a 
magnet. Also fig. —1652. t 3. An ATTRACTION 
(sense 9) -1705. t 4. A quality that attracts; 
esp. an attractive personal quality. (Now 
repl. by ATTRACTION.) —1805. 

Attractor (ütre-ktor) 1641. [f. ATTRACT + 
-OR 2.] 1. That which attracts 1640. 2. One 
who draws by sympathy, etc. 1641, 

Attrahent (we'tráhént). 1661, [- attrahent-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L, attrahere; see ATTRACT, 
“ENT.] adj. That attracts, attracting. sb. 
tsc. agent.] 

The motion of steel to its a. GLANVILL. 

Attra'p, v.' 1524. [-Fr. attraper, f. à 
AT- pref.* + trappe TRAP sb.!] To catch in, 
or as in, a trap —1681. 

f Attra'p, v.* 1580. [f. A- pref. 11 + TRAP 
v.*) Usu. in pa. pple. attrapped. Furnished 
with trappings —1693. 

t Attrecta'tion, 1615. [= L. attrectatio, f. 
altrectat-, pa. ppl. stem of attrectare to touch, 
handle.) Touching, handling —1063. 

Attributable (atri-bivtab’l), a. 1805. [f. 
ATTRIBUTE v, + -ABLE.] Capable of being attri- 
buted, esp. as owing to, produced by. 

How much is a. to that cause MILL. 

t A'ttribute, ppl. a. ME. [- L. attributus, 
pa. pple. of attribuere ; see next.] Attributed ; 
assigned, given —1599. 

Attribute (wtribiut) sb. ME, [= (O)Fr. 
attribut or L. ibutum, subst. use of n. 
f. ad AT- pref.? + 
Cf. TRIBUTE.] 1. A quality 
ascribed to any person or thing, one which 
is in common usage assigned to him; hence, 
occas., an epithet or appellation in which the 
quality is ascribed. 12. Distinguished 
quality or character; credit, reputation. (Of. 
quality, etc. in 'a person of quality’, i.e. 
“quality worth naming') -1690. 3. A 
material object recognized 
any office, or actor; spec. in Painting, etc. : 


strictly an essential and permanent qualit; 
1785. 5, Gram. An attributive word; a pre. 
S 1o Attri- 
butive adjunct, i.e. an adj., ora word, phr., 
adj. 


Attribute (atri-biut), v. 1528, [= attribut-, 
ppl. stem of L. attribuere; FB prec.] 1. To 
assign, give, concede to any one, as his right 
(arch. or Obs.). b. To ascribe in praise 1563. 2, 
To ascribe to as belonging or proper 1538. 
ascribe as an attribute belonging, proper, or 
inherent 1534: as an effect to the cause 1530, 
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4. To ascribe to an author as his work 1599. 
5. To assign in one’s opinion to its proper 
time and place 1567. 
tes to No sanctity, if none be 
EC Y d win 
attribute (much), etc. : to ascribe great importance 
to. 3. Attributed folly to God 1611. I cannot a. 
this honour to any desert in me 1626. Hence 
Attri-buter (rare). 
Attribution (etribid-Jon). 1467. [-(O)Fr. 
lion = L. attributio, f. as prec.; see 
-I0N.] 1. Bestowal (in fact) (arch. or Obs.). 2. 
Ascription in statement 1649. 3. The assign- 
ing of a quality as belonging or proper to 
anything 1651. 4. The ascribing of an effect 
to a cause, of a work to its (supposed) author, 
date, place, or of date and place to a work 
1665. t5. Rhet. Giving of epithets 1589. 6. 
Logic. Predication of an attribute 1860. 
7. Anything ascribed in one's opinion, e.g. 
appellation, credit, sense of a word, etc. 1 Obs. 
1596. +8. An attribute 1589. 9, Authority 
or function granted (to a ruler, delegate, eto. ). 
(From mod.Fr.) 1796. 

3. The a. of sexes to plants WHEWELL. 7. Such a. 
should the Dowglas haue, As not a Souldiour. . 
Should 9 so general] currant through the world 

V, IV. i. 3. 9. Trials for Dor were 


expresses an attribute 1840. 4, So-assigned, 
so-ascribed. Cf. putative, and ATTRIBUTION 4. 
1866. B. sb. A word that denotes an attri- 
bute. (Now usu. limited to adjs. and their 
equivalents.) 1750. Hence Attri'butive-ly 
adv., -ness (rare). 

Attrist (Atri-st), v. Obs. 1680. [- Fr. 
attrister, t, à AT- pref." + triste sad i= L. 
tristis.] To sadden, 

Attrite (Atroi-t), ppl. a. 1625. [= L. attritus, 
pa. pple. of alterere, f. ad AT- pref.? + terere 
rub. Cf. Tare.) 1. Ground down by friction. 
1 Obs. 1054. 2. Having ATTRITION (sense 4) 
1625. Hence Attri'ted ppl. a. worn down by 
friction. Also fig. Attri'tive a. characterized 
by attrition (rare). Attrictor. Attri'tus, 
matter produced by attrition. 

Attrition (àtri-fon) ME. [-late L. attritio. 
t. attrit-, pa. ppl. stem of atterere; see prec., 
"ION.] 1. The act or process of rubbing one 
1601. 


thing against another 


rare. 1795, 
(— Fr. attroupement, f. attrouper, t. à + troupe 
TROOP sb.) A tumultous troop or crowd. 


accord. 
To bring (a musical 


1. fig. The mind attuned to grace * 
Joy lift her Dy Joy a. her voice COLERIDGE. 


Hence Attune sb, ‘ony (rare). Attu'nement, 
A-tu'mble, adv. 1881. [A prep. 11.) In 
tumbling condition. 


A-twain (itwé'-n), adv. arch. ME. [A prep. 
6. Cf. A-TWO.] 1. In two. 2. Asunder 1870. 

Atweel, phr. Sc. 1768. Perh. contr. f. 
wat weel = ‘wot well’; aphet. ‘feel, 

Atween (ütwi-n). arch. and dial. ME. [f. 
A prep.! 5 + -twene, -tween, stem of BETWEEN, 
on analogy of afore, before, among, bimong. 
Ct. ATWIXT.] prep. Between. t adv. Between 
whiles —1596. 

t Atwi-nd, v. (f. AT- pref.* + OE. windan 
to WIND.] To escape (with dat. = from) -ME, 
rise adv, 1754. [A prep. 11.] Twisted, 

ew. 


+ OE. witan. 
Aphet. Twrr, formerly twite.] To reproach, 
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Atwixt (Atwi-kst), prep. arch. or dial. Mg, 
If. A prep.* 5 + -twiz(t, stem of BETWIXT; qf. 
ATWEEN. Aphet. 'Twixt.) Between.” 

A-two (Atü-), adv. arch. and dial, 
hod, on ti, Le. ON, Two. 
In or into two parts (arch.), 
asunder —1450. 

Atypic (Ati-pik), a. [A- pref, 14] Not 
typical, not conformable to the ordinary 


type. 

| Aubade (oba-d). 1078. [Fr. = Sp. 

f. alba (= Fr. aube) dawn.) A piece of musio 
to be played or sung at dawn; an open-air 
morning serenade; hence, any morning 
concert. 
The crowing cock. .Sang his a, Loner, 

| Aubain (oben). 1882. [Fr.; in med.L, 
Albanus.) A non-naturalized foreigner subject 
to the right of aubaine, 

| Aubaine (oben). 1727. [Fr.; see prec.) 
A right of French kings, whereby they 
claimed the property of every non-naturalized 
stranger who died in their country, Abolished 
in 1819. 

Aube, obs. f. ALB. 

| Auberge (obe-rs). 1615. (Fr. (xv), the 
southern var. of northern Fr. Aéberge.] An 
inn. Hence || Aubergi-ste, keeper of ana, 


t Aube'rgical a. 

|| Aubergine (obersiz). 1794. (Fr. auber. 
gine -Cat. alberginia = Arab. al-bddinjan 
= Pers. bddingdn - Skr. vátimgana.] The 


fruit of the Egg-plant, Solanum esculentum. 

|| Aubin (oben), 1758. [Fr., earlier Aaubby. 
= Eng. HOBBY sb.') A kind of broken gait, 
between an amble and a gallop, 

Auburn ($-bosm), a. Early forms aborne(xy), 
alborne (XV1) = OF r, alborne, auborne = med.L. 
alburnus whitish, f. L. albus white. In xvi- 
XVII often written abron, abroune, abrown, 
and so &&800. w. brown.) orig. Of a yellowish- 
or brownish-white colour; now, of a golden 
or ruddy-brown colour. quasi-sb. 1852. 

Abourne or blounde CAXTON. The rays. lit up 
her pale red hair to a. GEO. oT. 

Au'chlet. Sc. 1790. (f. auch EIGHT + -LBI 
dim., or Lot à part (Jamieson).] The eighth 
part of a boll; cf. firlot, the fourth part. 

Aucht, Sc. form of AvanT and EIGHT. 

f Au'ctary. 1580. [- L. auctarium surplus 
weight or charge, f, auct-; see next, -ARY', 
"ARIUM.] Augmentation —1653. 

Auction (Q-kfon), sb. 15905. [-L. auctio 
increase, public sale in which bids are in- 
creased, f. auct-, pa. ppl. stem of augéré 
increase; see -ION,] f l1. Increase, growth 
71090. 2. A public sale in which each bidder 
offers more than the last previous bid, the 
article put up being sold to the highest bid: 
der. Called in Scotl. and north of Engl. 8 
roup. (In U.S. ‘to sell or put up at auction. 
is common; in Engl. the constr. is ‘to sell by! 
or ‘put up to” auction.) 1595. 3. A public sale 
of analogous character 1673. t 4. The pro- 
perty put up to auction 1732. 

2. Auction bridge: see BRIDGE sb.* 3. Dutch 
auction : one in which property is offered at a high 
price, the price being gradually lowered till some 
one buysit. Hence Aurction v, to sell by a. 1807. 

Auctioneer (ókfoni*i), sb, 1708. (f. prev 
+ -EER.] One who conducts sales by auction. 
Hence Auctioneerr v. to sell by auction. 

|| Auctor (Q-ktoi). 1875. (L.; see AUTHOR 
Hom. Law. The person who warrants the 
right of possession ; hence, a vendor. 

Auctor, obs. f. AUTHOR. 

f Aucto'rizate, autor-. 1548. (f. mede 

izatus, pa. pple. of auctorizare; 
AUTHORIZE, -ATE*.] pa. pple. Authorized. adj. 
Of established authority 1558. A 

Aucuba (kiüba) 1819. [Jap.] Bot. 
hardy evergreen diæœcious shrub (4. japonica 
N.O. Cornacez), with laurel-like leave 
usually blotched with pale yellow. 


A.. introduced by Mr. John Grafer in 1788 
REES. *. 
Aucupate (6-kizpe't), v. ? Obs. 1630. Í 


gucupat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. aucupari (f. atit 
bird, capere to catch). lit. To go a b 
catching; fig. (as in L.) to lie in wait for, gai? 
by craft. 

Audacious (od2fas), a. 1550. [- L: audar 
73c- bold, f. audére dare; see "ACH 
1. Daring, confident, intrepid. transf. 
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things 1609. 2. Unrestrained by, or defiant 
of, decorum and morality; presumptuously 
wicked, shameless 1591. 

1, Big was her voice, a, was her tone:—The maid 
becomes a youth DRYDEN, A. Ornaments B. JONS. 
2. Like an a. profligate, as he was 1825. Hence 
Auda'ciously adv. Auda‘ciousness, boldness; 
reckless daring ; effrontery. 

Audacity (Gde-siti). ME. [- med.L. auda- 
citas, f. as prec.; see -ITY.] 1. Boldness, 
intrepidity ; confidence. b. Daring originality 
1859. 2. Boldness combined with reckless- 
ness; venturesomeness 1531. 3. Open dis- 
regard of decorum or morality; effrontery, 
shamelessness 1545. 

1. b. Happy a. of language 1878, 2. The desper- 
ate a. of his [Clive's] spirit MACAULAY. 3. 
Excellency was shocked at her a, LIVINGSTONE. 

Audible (o:dib'D, a. (sb.) 1529. [- late L. 
audibilis, f. L. audire hear; see -BLE.] adj. 
1. Able to be heard. t 2. Able to hear (rare) 
1008. 3. sb. [the adj. used absol] A thing 
capable of being heard 1626, 

1. The ioyes of heauen are..to mans eares 
not a, MORE. Hence Audibi‘lity, Au'dibleness, 
audible capacity. Au'dibly adv. so as to be 
heard, aloud. 

Audience (ğ-dičns). ME. [-(OJ)Fr. audi- 
ence, refash. after L. of t oiance :- L. audi- 
entia, f. audient-, pres. ppl. stem of audire 
hear; see -ENCE.] I. Audience (abstractly). 
No pl. 1. The action of hearing. 2. The state 
of hearing, or being able to hear; hearing 
ME. 3. Judicial hearing ME. 4. Formal 
hearing, reception at a formal interview; 
see II. 1. ME. 

1. To give audience: to give ear. 2. + In (open, 
general) a. : so that all hear. He said, in open 
à.: ‘This is your place LORY, 3. Court of Au- 
dience or A. Court: an eccl. court, at first held by 
the Archbishop, afterwards by his auditors. That 
of Canterbury is now merged in the Court of 
Arbon: 4. The ambassador a. of her majesty 

II. An audience. With pl. 1. A formal 
interview granted (esp. by a sovereign) to an 
inferior for conference or the transaction of 
business. Const. of, with. 1614. 2. The 
persons within hearing; an auditory ME.; 
transf. the readers of a book 1855. 3. A court, 
either of government or justice, in Sp. 
America ; also, the territory administered by 
it. (Sp. audiencia.) 1727. 

1. Audience of leave : farewell Interview. 2. Fit a. 
find, though few MILT. P.L. vit. 81. 

t Au'diencer, -ie'r. 1011. [-(O)Fr. audi- 
encier-med.L. audientiarius, f. as prec.; 
800 -ER' 2.] ‘An Officer in the Chancerie, that 
examines. .all letters patents, etc.. . receives 
the fees of the seale’, etc. (Cotgr.) -1752. 

Audient (0-diént). 1612. [— audient-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. audire hear; see -ENT. As 
8b., ~ late L. audiens (Cyprian) catechumen.] 
adj. Listening 1839. sb. A listener; spec. (in 
Eccl. Hist.) a hearer of the gospel, not yet a 
member of the church. 

Audiometer (üdiomitor. 1879. [f. L. 
audire + -METER.] An application of the tele- 
phone for measuring minute differences of 
hearing. 

Audiphone (difon). 1880. [irreg. f. L. 
audire hear + -phone; cf. Fr. audiphone, 
cudio-.]| An instrument which,- placed 
against the upper teeth, enables the deaf to 
hear more distinctly. 

Audit (6-dit), sb. ME. [- L. auditus hear- 
ing, f. audit-, pa. ppl. stem of audire hear; 
in med.L. auditus (compoti) audit (of an 
account).] 1. gen. A hearing; esp. a judicial 
hearing of complaints, a judicial examination 
(arch.) 1598. 2. Official examination of 
accounts with verification by reference to 
witnesses and vouchers. Auditing was orig. 
oral; cf. Matt. 20:19-30; Luke 16:2-7.) ME. 
fig. Esp. the Day of Judgement 1548. 3. A 
Periodical settlement of accounts between 
landlord and tenant; hence, receipts, revenue 
1489. 4. A balance-sheet as prepared for the 
auditor (arch.) 1550. 

1. With his orisons I meddle not, for hee appeals 

à high a. MILT. 2. fig. One who..is hasting 
continually to his final a, HERVEY. 3. A Noble- 
man that had the greatest Audits, of any Man in 
my Time Bacon. 4. An auditt of the time I have 
Spent 1619. 

Comb. : a. ale, ellipt. audit, ale of special quality 
brewed (at certain Colleges in the English Uni- 
Versities), orig. for use on the day of a.; -house, 
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-room, a building or room appendant to a 
cathedral, used for the transaction of business. 

Audit (Q-dit), v. 1557. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To make an official systematic examination 
of (accounts). t2. gen. To calculate —1667. 
t 3. intr. To draw up an account -1712. 

1. Auditors generall..to Audite. .thaccompts of 
all other officers 1557. 3. Let Hocus a.; he knows 
how the money was disbursed ARBUTHNOT. 
Hence Au'dited ppl. a. submitted to audit. 

Audition (Gdi-fon). 1599. [-L. auditio, f. 
audit-, pa, ppl. stem of audire hear ; see -ION. 
Cf. (O)Fr. audition.) 1. The action, power, 
or faculty of hearing; listening. b. A trial 
hearing of an applicant for employment as a 
vocalist, etc. 1881. 2. Something heard; cf. 


vision 1762. 
1. Quite beyond his limit of a. TYNDALL. 
Auditive (Qoditiv), a. 1611. [-(O)Fr. 
auditif, -ive, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] = AUDI- 
TORY a. 1. 


Auditor (Q-ditez). ME. [- AFr. auditour, 
(O)Fr. auditeur — L. auditor, f. as prec., see 
-OR 2.] 1. A hearer, listener ME. 2, One who 
learns by oral instruction; a disciple; in 
Eccl. Hist. a catechumen; cf. AUDIENT sb. 
3. An official whose duty it is to receive and 
examine accounts of money in the hands of 
others, who verifies them by reference to 
vouchers, and has power to disallow im- 
proper charges ME. 4. One who listens 
judicially and tries cases, as in the Audience 
Court (see AUDIENCE 3) 1640. 

1. What, a Play toward? Ile be an a. Mids. N. 
1m. i, 81. 3. Call me before th’ exactest Auditors 
And set me on the proofe Timon II. ii. 165. 

Auditorial ($dit6*-rial), a. 1859. [Sense 1: 
f. AUDITORY a. + -AL'; sense 2: f. AUDITOR 
+ AL] 1, = AUDITORY a. 2. Of or pertain- 
ing to auditors or an audit 1883. Hence 
Audito'rially adv. by means of hearing or 
liste) 


ning. 

Auditorium ($dité*-ridm). 1727. [-L. 
auditorium, n. of adj. used subst.; see 
AUDITORY a., -ORIUM.] 1. The part of a public 
building occupied by the audience: in 
ancient churches, the nave. || 2. The recep- 
tion room of a monastery 1863. 


Auditorship (@-diteufi:p). 1779. [-SHIP.] 
The office or position of an auditor. 
Auditory (Qditeri), a. 1578. [-late L. 


auditorius, f. auditor; see AUDITOR, -ORY*.] 
1. Pertaining to the sense or organs of hear- 
ing; received by the ear. 2. Belonging to the 
AUDITORIUM 1740. 

1. Three small bones in the A. Organ. .Incus, 
Malleus, and Stapes SIR T. BROWNE. var. 
Audi-tual. 

Auditory, sb. ME. [-L auditorium; see 
prec.-oRY!.] 1. An assembly of hearers. 2. A 
place for hearing; an AUDITORIUM 1548. t 3. 
A philosophical school —1774. t 4, The office 
of an auditor of accounts 1611. 

Auditress (0-ditrés). 1667. [-E8s'.] A female 
auditor. 

Adam relating, she sole a. MILT. P.L. VIII. 51. 

|| Au fait (o fé-), advb. phr. 1748. [Fr.] In 
phr. To be au fait in or ad : to be well instructed 
in, thoroughly conversant with. To put a 
person au fait of (= F. mettre au fait de): to 
instruct thoroughly in. 

tAuf(e. 1621. [- ON. dlfr (cogn. w. OE. 
&lf). See ELF sb.] An elf’s child, a changeling 
left by the fairies; hence, a misbegotten, de- 
formed, or idiot child. The earlier form of 
Oar. -1750. 

t Auge, sb. 1594. [- OFr. auge, — Arab. awj 
height.] 1. = APOGEE 2, 3. -1679. 2. = 
APOGEE 1. 1594. 3, = APSIS 1. 1601. 

Augean (0dsi-án), a. 1599. [f. L. Augeas, 
Gr. Adyelas + -AN.] Abominably filthy; i.e. 
like the stable of Augeas, King of Elis, which 
contained 3,000 oxen, and had been un- 
cleansed for 30 years, when Hercules, by 
turning the river Alpheus through it, purified 
it in one day. 

Augelite (Q-dgileit). 1868. [f. Gr. eo» 
lustre + -L1TE.) Min. A hydrous phosphate 
of alumina. 

Auger (igo). [OE. nafogar, f. nafu NAVE 
sb. + gar javelin, spear, piercer, borer; 
corresp. to OS. nabugér, OHG. nabugér, ON. 
nafarr. For loss of initial n cf. adder, apron, 
umpire.) 1. A carpenter's tool for boring 
holes in wood, etc., having a long shank with 
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& cutting edge and a screw point, and a 
handle fixed at right angles to the top of the 
shank, by means of which the tool is turned. 
round by hand. 2. An instrument for boring 
in the earth, having a stem which may be 
lengthened as the perforation extends 1594, 

1. Item three naugers 1572, Your Franchises. . 
confind Into an Augors boare Cor. IV. B7. 
Comb.: a.-hole. the hole drilled by an a.; -shell, 
the shell of the molluscous genus Terebra. 

|| Auget, -ette (ose, Odse:t) 1816. [Fr., 
dim. of auge trough.] a. A wooden pipe con- 
taining the powder used in exploding a mine. 
b. The priming tube used in blasting 1881. 

Augh ! (0x), int. Sc. = faugh! 

Aught, sb. (OE. ht (= OHG. éht, Goth. 
aihts), f. dgan own, possess, pa. t. dhle. Sc. 
aucht (&uxt) is still a living word.] 1. Posses- 
sion; property OE. t 2. esp. Live stock -ME, 

Aught (QU, sb.* (pron.), adv., adj. (OR, 
Gwiht, dwuht, duhl, aht, corresp. to OFris. 
dwet, det, OS. éowiht, OHG. eowiht, iewiht; 
WGmc. compd. of AY adv. and WIGHT sb.] 
1. sb. (pron.) Anything whatever; anything. 
t 2. adj. (Attrib. use of prec. Cf. naught = 
worthless. Anything worth, something 
worth; worthy, doughty —ME. 3. adv. [The 
accus. of the sb. used advb.] To any extent, 
in any respect, at all ME. 

1. For aught I know GoLpsM. 3. Nor aught 
suspect the doom COWPER. 

Augite (G-dgoit). 1804. [- L. augites - Gr. 
adyirns, f. ady/ lustre; see -ITE'! 2 b.] Min, An 
aluminous variety of PYROXENE, greenish, 
brownish, or pure black in colour, consisting 
chiefly of silica, magnesia, iron, and lime, 
and occurring mostly in igneous rocks. 
Hence Augi'tic a. of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by, a. 

Augment (('zmént) sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
ugmentum, f. augére to 


tation —1696. 2. Gram. The prefixed vowel (in 
Skr. d, in Gr. «) which marks the past tenses 
of the vb. in early Aryan languages. (Occ. 
used of other prefixes, e.g. the ge- of German 
pa. pples.) 

Tn Gr., the e, when separate, is called the syllabic 
augment; when it goes to form a long vowel or 
diphthong, the temporal augment, Hence Au'g- 
mentless a, 

Augment (jgment), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
augmenter or late L. a: re; see prec.) 1. 
trans. To make greater in size, number, 
amount, degree, etc.; to increase 1400. 2. 
intr. To become greater in size, etc. ME. t3. 
trans. To add to the resources of 1601. t4. 
trans. and refi. To raise in estimation or 
dignity —1655. 5. Her. (trans.) To make an 
honourable addition to (a coat of arms) 1055. 
t6. To multiply (mathematically) 1593. 

1. Hou our Nn. may be mayntaynyd, and 
augmentyd 1460, 2. The rains a, DRYDEN. $. The 
Armes of London were augmented with the addi- 
tion of a Dagger FULLER. Hence Augme'ntable 
a. capable of tincreasing, or being increased. 
Augme‘ntedly adv. Augmenter, he who or that 
which augments ; spec. a magnifying glass. 

Augmentation (Ogménté'-Jon). 1463. [— 
OFr. aument-, augmentacion (mod. -tion), 
- late L. augmentatio, f. augmentat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of augmentare; see prec., -ATION.] 1, 
The action or process of augmenting (see 
AUGMENT v. 1, 2, 1 4). 2, Augmented state or 
condition; increase 1533. 3. That by which 
anything is augmented; an addition 1570. 
4. Her. An honourable addition to a coat of 
arms 1662. 5. Med. ‘The period between the 
commencement and height of a fever" 
(Mayne). 6. Mus. The repetition of a subject 
(esp. in fugues) in notes double or quadruple 
those of the original 1597. 7. Sc. Law. 
Increase of clerical stipend obtained by an 
action (Process of A.) in the Court of Teinds 
1653. 

1. To the avmentacion of his lif loode 1463. The 
excessive a. of their numbers McCULLOCH. 2. The 
result was an a. of the revenue 1825. 3. The new 
Mappe, with the a. of the Indies Twel. N. III. ii. 85. 

A ion Court, Court of Augmentation(s, or 
ellipt. The Ai lion: a court established by 
27 Hen. VIII, so called because, by the suppres- 
sion of monasteries, it augmented the revenues of 
the Crown. Dissolved by 1 Mary, sess. 2, cap. 10. 
Augmenta‘tioner, an officer of this court. 

Augmentative (jgme-ntativ), a.  (sb.) 
1502. [-(O)Fr. augmentatif, -ive or med.L. 
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augmentativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. 
Having the property of augmenting; in 
Metaph. = AMPLIATIVE. 2, Gram. Augment- 
ing in force the idea conveyed, said of suffixes, 
etc., of derivative words, and words with 
augmentative affixes 1641. 3, sb. An augmen- 
tative formative or word 1804. 

2. For the word wizard, from witch, see the 
Section on A. forms LATHAM. var. Augmerntive 
(less usual). Hence Augmerntatively adv. 

Augrim(e, -isme, -ym(e, obs. ff. AL- 
GORISM. 

Augur (i'go1), sb. 1549. [- L. augur; sp. 
augure (XVI-XVII) from Fr.] 1. Rom. Hist. A 
religious official, who interpreted omens 
derived from the flight, singing, and feeding 
of birds, the appearance of the entrails of 
sacrificial victims, etc., and advised upon the 
course of public business in accordance with 
them. 2. Hence; A soothsayer, diviner, or 
prophet generally 1593. 

1. Augures, that by observation of the birds of 
the air..made men believe they knew things to 
come Hooper. 2. A. accursed! denouncing mis- 
chief still POPE. vars. t Au'gurer, + Au'gurist. 
Hence Au'Qurate, Au'gurship, the oflice, or 
tn o office, of an a. Au’gurous a. presaging 

rare). 

Augur ((:go1), v. 1549. [- prec., after L. 
augurari; cf. (O)Fr. augurer.] 1. trans. To 
prognosticate from signs or omens; to divine, 
forebode, anticipate 1601. Of things: To 
portend, give promise of 1826. 2. inir. (or 
with subord. cl.) To take auguries; to con- 
Jecture from signs and omens 1808. 3. trans. 
(also with in) To usher in with auguries; to 
inaugurate 1549. 

1. It seems to a. genius SCOTT. 2. Do we a. from 
them [cock-sparrows], as the Romans did from 
chickens 1840. To a. well or ill: to have good or 


bad anticipations of, for; Of things: to give good 
or bad promise. All augured ill for Alpine's line 
ScoTT. var. f Au'gurize. x 

Augural (Q:giürà), a. 1513. [- L. augu- 


ralis; see AUGUR sb., -AL*.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to augurs or augury. 2. Significant of the 
future; lucky or ominous 1600, 

1. The a. gate 1598, staff of Romulus 1770, 2. 
CERA saith that sternutation was an a. signe 

AL. 

f Au'gurate, v. 1623. [- augurat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. augurari; see AUGUR v., -ATE?.] 
1. intr. To perform the duties of augur 1078. 
2. = AUGUR v. 1. 1652. 3. = AUGUR v. 3. 
1623. Hence f Augura-tion, augury; gen. 
prognostic, token. 

f Au'gure. [-(O)Fr. augure- L. augur- 
dum.] = AUGURY, q.v. 

Augurial (Qglu*rii), a. 1513. [-late L. 
«ugurialis; see AUGURAL, -AL.] Pertaining 
to augury. 

Augury (ygiüri). ME. (- OFr, augurie or 
L. augurium; see AUGUR sb., -Y*.] 1. The 
art of the augur; divination. 2. An augural 
observation, or rite 1742. 3. An omen drawn 
by augury; a significant token of any kind 
1612, 4. fig. Presentiment, anticipation 1783; 
presage, promise 1797. 

We defie Augury..If it be now, ‘tis not to 
come; if it bee not to come, it will bee now Haml. 
V. li. 230. 2. The priests. took the auguries and 

ve the signal for onset STUBBS, 4. He resigned 

iimself. with a docility that gave little a. of his 
future greatness PRESCOTT. var. f Au'gurism. 

August (ğgv'st), a. 1664. [- (O)Fr. auguste 
or L. augustus consecrated, venerable.] 1. 
Inspiring mingled reverence and admiration ; 
magnificently impressive; stately, solemnly 
grand ; venerable, revered 1664. 2. Venerable 
from birth or position; dignified, eminent, 
majestic. (Occas. perfunctory.) 1673. 

1. The funeral was. . the saddest and most a. that 
Westminster had ever seen MACAULAY. 2. And 
made obeisance to that a, Assembly 1720. var. 
fAugustious. Hence Augu'st-ly adv., -ness. 

August (0:gnpst), sb. OE. [- L. Augustus.) 
The eighth month of the year, named after 
Augustus Cæsar, the first Roman emperor. 
Hence Au:gust v. to ripen. 

tAugustal, a. 1658. [-L. augustalis 
Augustan, f. Augustus (Cæsar); see -AL'.] Of 
or pertaining to the emperor Augustus, or to 
his worship ; imperial —1730. 

Augustan ($gv-stan, ğ-, ğ-), a. (and sb.) 
1645. [- L. Augustanus, f. as prec.; see -AN.] 
1. Connected with the reign of Augustus 
Cæsar, the palmy period of Latin literature 
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1704. 2. Hence, Of the palmy period of purity 
and refinement of any national literature; 
and gen. Classical 1819. 3. Of Augsburg 
(Augusta Vindelicorum), where in 1530 
Luther and Melanchthon drew up their con- 
fession of Protestant principles 1645. 4. sb. 
A writer of the Augustan age (of any litera- 
ture) 1882. 

2. The reign of queen Anne is often called the A. 
age of England 1819. 3. Som embracing. .the 
Augustane and som the Helvetian Confession 
HOWELL. var. f Auguste'an a. CUDWORTH. 

Augustin(e (Ogo-stin, ğ-göstin), sb. (and a.) 
ME. [- (O)Fr. augustin Austin friar — Augus- 
tinus (354—430), Bishop of Hippo Regius, and 
one of the Doctors of the Church.) An 
Augustinian monk. See also AUSTIN. 

Augustinian (QOgosti-niin), a. (and sb.) 
1602. [f. Augustinus Augustine (see prec.) + 
-IAN.] 1. Of or pertaining to St. Augustine or 
his doctrines, chief of which were immediate 
efficacy of grace and absolute predestination. 
8b. An adherent of his doctrines 1674. 2. 
Belonging to (sb. one of) the order of Augus- 
tines 1602. 3. Adhering to (sb. an adherent 
of) Augustine the Bohemian 1645. Hence 
Augusti‘nianism, Augu'stinism, the doc- 
trines of St. Augustine and his followers. 

Auh (6h), int. expressing disgust 1732. 

Auk (Qk). 1678. (- ON. álka (Sw. alka, Da. 
alke).] A northern sea-bird, with short wings 
used only as paddles; strictly applied to the 
Great A. (Alca impennis), Little A. (Mergulus 
melanoleucus or alle), Razor-bill (Alca torda); 
but dial. also to the guillemots. 

Auk(e,- ly, -ness, - ward, obs. ff. AWE, etc. 

Aularian (Qlérián). 1695. (f. med.L. 
aularius pertaining to a University hall or 
college, f. med.L. aula college, + -AN; see 
7ARIAN.] adj. Of or belonging to a hall. sb. A 
member of a hall at Oxford or Cambridge. 
var. Au-lary a. (rare). 

Auld (Qld, Sc. ald), a. dial. (Sc. form repr. 
OE. (Anglian) ald OLD.) = OLD; as in auld 
lang syne, ‘old long-since’ (used subst.); Auld 
Reekie, ‘Old Smoky’, a sobriquet of Edin- 
burgh; auldfarrand, ‘favouring’ the old, 
having the manners or sagacity of age; auld- 
warld. 

Aulete (lit) 1850. [-Gr. ammi] A 
flute-player. Hence Aule'tic a. 

Aulic (ğ-lik). 1701. [- Fr. awlique or L. 
aulicus — Gr. addxés, f. ada} court; see -10.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to a court; courtly. 

Aulic Council: in the old German Empire the 
Hone council of the Emperor; it heard appeals 

rom Germanic states, and was dissolved, with 
the Empire, in 1806.. Later the name of a council 
at Vienna, managing the war-department of the 
Austrian Empire. 

B. sb. The ceremony observed in the Sor- 
bonne in granting the degree of doctor of 
divinity, when, after a harangue from the 
Chancellor, the new doctor received his cap 
and presided at a disputation. Hence 
t Aurlicism, a courtly phrase. 

Auln-, ault- (in various words); see AL-. 

Aum ($m). 1502. Mod.Eng. var. of AAM. 

Aumail (Qmé*l]) rare. (refash. of AMEL 
8b., after Spenser's aumayld; see AMELED.] 
Enamel. 

Aumbry(e, -brie, arch. spellings of AMBRY. 

|| Aumil (mil, à-mil). 1800. [Urdu (ult. 
Arab.) ‘dmil operator, agent.] A native 
collector of revenue in India; also called 
AMILDAR. Hence by confusion Aumildar 
(with same sense). 

|| Aumóniére, 1834. [Fr.] = ALMONER!, 

f Auncel ME. [-AFr. auncel, earlier 
@unser (XI-XV), = Anglo-L. auncella, a(u)n- 
ser, of unkn. origin.] A kind of balance and 
weight formerly used in England —1691, 

Aunc-, aund- (in various words); see AN-. 

|| Aune (dn). 1706. [Fr.; see ALNAGE.] An 
ell; an obs. Fr. cloth measure. 

Aunt (änt). ME. [- AFr. aunte, OFr. ante 
(mod. tante) :- L. amita.) 1. The sister of 
one's father or mother. Also, an uncle's wife, 
aunt-in-law. b. (in U.S.) Any benevolent and 
generally helpful woman; cf. Sp. tia 1861. 
f c. A title for the ‘sister university’, used by 
alumni of Oxford or Cambridge —1701. t2. 
An old woman; a gossip 1590. f 3. A pro- 
curess; a prostitute —1678. 


1. Merry W. 1v. ii. 70. c. PEPYS Co 
Hence Au'nthood, Au'ntship, the re) 
ofa. Au'ntly a. 

Aunt Sally: a game in which the fig 
woman's head with a pipe in its mouth is 
and the player, throwing sticks from a e 
distance, tries to break the pipe. p 

t Au'nters, adv. ME. [f. aunter, a 
ADVENTURE; the -s (orig. wanting) 
genitival; cf. per adventure and per- 
any case; perhaps —1807. 

Auntie, aunty (nti) 1792. (f, 
-Y*.] Familiar f. aunt. In U.S.: A term: 
used in addressing elderly women, 
|| Au pair (o pér). 1897. [Fr., = oneg 
Applied to an arrangement betwe 
parties by which mutual services are: 
without consideration of money paymen 

|| Aura (Qá). ME. [L. — Gr. apa bp 
breeze.] 1. A gentle breeze, a zephyr, 4 
subtle emanation from any subsi 
the odour of flowers 1732. Also 
Electr. + a, = Electrical ATMOSPHERE, 
current of air caused by the disel 
electricity from a sharp point, e.g. from: 
of the electrical whirl 1863. 4, P 
sensation, as of a current of cold air risi 
from some part of the body to the j, 
premonitory symptom in epilepsy 
hysterics 1776. d 

Hence Aurral a.' 

Aural (§-ril), a." 1847. (f. L. auris & 
+ -AL'.) 1. Of or pertaining to the organo 
hearing. 2. Received or perceived by th 
Aurally adv. 

Aurantiaceous (Qrw:nti,£' fos), a. 
mod.L. aurantiacew, f. aurantium, latin 
ORANGE ; see -ACEOUS,] Of or belonging: 
N.O. Aurantiacez, including the oi 

il Aurata (Qré-tà). 1520. [- L. a 
pple. fem. (used subst.) of aurare to 
aurum gold.] A gold-coloured fish ; prob. i 
Golden Maid, a variety of Wrasse. d 


Aurated (6-re'téd), ppl. a.' 1804, [f 
auratus (see AURATA) + -ED'.] Like or 
taining gold; gold-coloured, gilded. | 
Chem. Combined with auric acid. ' 

Au'rated, ppl. a.* 1843. [A bad for 
AURITED.] Conchol. Having ears, as in th 
pecten. > 

Aureate (§-ri,ét), a, ME. [-late D. 

f. aureus golden, f. aurum gold; see = 
Golden, gold-coloured 1450. f Also fig. 
t Au'real. 

Aureity (6ri-Iti). 1824. [- med.L. aw 
f. aureus golden, + -itas -Irv.] The pi 
ties peculiar to gold. 

Aurelia (ori-liá, Q-, 9-). 1598. [+ It. a 
Silk-worm in its cocoon, subst. use of. 


. Zool. A genus of pl 
Phorescent marine animals of the i 
Acalephe 1876. 
Aurelian, 1778. [f. prec. + -AN.] adj, 
or pertaining to an aurelia; gen. golden 
8b. A lepidopterist 1778. 
|| Aureola (Gri-dld), 1483. [L., fem. 
corona crown) of aureolus adj. dim. of 4 
golden, f. aurum gold.] 1. Mediæval 
H.C.Ch. The celestial crown won by 
martyr, virgin, or doctor, as victor over v 
world, the flesh, or the devil; the sever 
degrees of glory of these. 2. — AUREO 
1727. 3. — AUREOLE 3. 1871. S 

Aureole (6-ri,o"l). ME. [-(O)Fr. é 
L. aureola; see prec.] 1. = AUREOLA 1. 2.47 
Properly: The gold disc surrounding í 
head (or? figure) in early pictures; 
applied by some to a. The radiant 
light depicted around the head 1848; 7 
others to b. The oblong glory, or vesica, 
which divine figures are surrounded M 
C. fig. A glorifying halo 1852. 3. transf- 
actual halo of radiating light; esp. that 
in eclipses ; also in wider sense 1842. 

2. c. The a. of young womanhood O. W. HOLME 
an inseparable a, of sweet sound MRS. BRO 


Aureolin (o-ríólin, gri-dlin), 1879. If. 
aureolus (see above) + -IN'.] A transp 
yellow pigment. 


AU REVOIR 


jj Au revoir (o:ravwi-r), 1694. [Fr., = until 
we meet again.) Good-bye till we meet again. 

Auric (-rik), a. 1838. [f. L. aurum + -IC.] 
Of or pertaining to gold. In Chem. used of 
compounds in which gold is trivalent. 

Aurichalcite (Qrikevlsoit). 1844. [f. (by 
Böttger, 1839) L. aurichalcum, erron. spelling 
of orichaleum = Gr.  dpe(yaAxov. ‘mountain 
copper’. See -ITE 2b. So called because 
when reduced it yields brass.) Min. A cuprous 
hydrozincite, of pale green, verdigris, or 
sky-blue colour. 

Auricle (-rik'l). 1653, [7 L. auricula, dim. 
of auris ear; see -OULH,] 1. The external ear 
of animals, Formerly limited to the lower 
lobe of the human ear. transf. An ‘ear’ or 
ear-hole 1859. 2. An ear-shaped process; a 
lobe; esp. in Bot. and Conch. (Cf. AURICU- 
LATE.) 1665. 3. Name of the two upper 
cavities of the heart which receive blood 
from the veins and lungs respectively 1664. 
4. A kind of ear-trumpet 1864. 

Auricomous (Qri-kómos), a. 1804. [f. L. 
auricomus (f. aurum gold + coma hair) + 
-0U8.] Of or pertaining to golden hair. 

| Auricula (Qri'kiglA) 1055. [L.; see AU- 
RICLE.] 1, = AURICLE 1, 1091. 2. (See quot.). 
3. Bot, A species of Primula, also called 
Bear's-ear, named from the shape of its 
leaves 1655. 4. A genus of pulmoniferous 
molluses, found chiefly in brackish swamps 
1843, 

2. In the Echinoida, ambulacral plates of the 
oral margin of the corona are produced into five 
perpendicular perforated processes, which arch 
over the ambulacra and are called the auricule 
HUXLEY. 

Auricular (Qrikiülài. 1542. [-late L. 
auricularis, f. auricula; see prec., -AR'.] A. 
aij. 1. Of or pertaining to the ear 1649. 2. 
Perceived by the ear; audible 1579; t hearsay 
—1026. b. esp. (in auricular confession): Told 
privately in the ear 1542. 3. Pertaining to 
the auricle of the heart 1870. 4. Shaped like 
an auricle 1857. 

2. You shall..by an A. assurance haue your 
satisfaction Lear I. ii. 99. A. traditions BACON. 
The practice of a. confession brought with it an 
entire science of casui HALLAM. Auricular 
witness (F, in auriculaire), one who relates 
what he has heard, Hence Auri'cularly adv. in 
one's ear, In a whisper; by means of auricles, 

B. sb, An auricular organ or part. spec. a. 
A tuft of feathers covering the orifice of a 
bird's ear. b. The little finger, as the one 
most easily inserted in the ear; Fr. doigt 
auriculaire 1797. 

Auriculate (dri-kidlét), ppl. a. 1713. [f. 
L, auricula AURICLE + -ATE*.] Furnished with 
auricles or earlike appendages. 1. Bot. Of 
leaves: Having at the base a pair of small, 
blunt, ear-shaped projections, 2. Conch. 
Having an ear-shaped process on one or both 
sides of the umbones, as in certain bivalves 
1854, var. Auri'culated. Hence Auri'cu- 
lately adv. 

Auriculo- (ori-kiulo), comb. f. AURICLE, as 
in a.-temporal, -ventricular, etc. 

Auri'culoid, a. 1850. [f. L. auricula 
AURIOLE + -0rD.] Shaped like an auricula or 
auricle. 

Auriferous (Ori-féros), a. 1727. [f. L, aurifer 
Kold-bearing + -oUs; see -FEROUS.] Contain- 
ing or yielding gold. li. and fig. Hence 
Auri'ferously adv. 

|| Au'rifex. 1862. [L.] A worker in gold. 

Auriflc (ğri'fik), a. 1667. [f. L. aurum gold; 
Bee -rr0.] Producing gold. 

Aurification (Q:riflké-fon). 1881. [~ Fr. 
aurificalion ; see AURIPY, -FICATION.] Working 
s gold spec. the stopping of a tooth with 

old. 

Auriform (6-rifgam), a. 1810. [f. L. auris 
ear + -FORM.] Shaped like an ear. 

Aurify (ğ-rifəi), v. 1052. [- med.L. *auri- 
ficare turn into gold, f. L. aurum gold + 
-ficare -YY.] trans. and intr. To turn into 
gold. 

|| Auriga (6roi-gi). ME, [L.] A charioteer. 
ta. fig. Leader. b. Astr. The Wagoner. t C. 
Phys, The fourth lobe of the liver. t d. Med. 
A bandage for the sides. Auriga'tion, the 
&ction or art of driving a chariot. 

t! Auri-go. ME. [- aurigo, var. spelling of 
late L, aurugo jaundice.) Jaundice 1795. 
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Aurigraphy (6ri-grifi). [-med.L. auri- 
graphia, f. aurum gold; see -GRAPHY.] A 
writing or graving in gold (Dicts.). 

Aurilave (Q-ril?'v). 1874. [f. L. auris ear + 
lav- in lavare to wash.] An instrument for 
cleansing the ear. 

Aurin (Qin) 1869. [f. L. aurum gold + 
-IN'.] Chem. A red colouring matter produced 
by heating phenol with certain acids. 

Auriphrygiate (Orifri-dgi,¢t), ppl. a. 
1814. [- med.L. auriphrygiatus, f. auri- 
phrygium gold fringe; see -ATE*, ORPHREY.] 
Embroidered or fringed with gold. SOUTHEY. 

tAuripi'óment. ME. [-L. auripig- 

(also used); see OmPIMENT.] Now 
ORPIMENT —1741. 

Auriscope (Q'risko"p) 1853. [f. L. auris 
ear *-scoPE.] Med. An instrument for ex- 
antning the ear. Auri'scopy, the use of 
the a. 

Aurist (rist). 1078. [f. L. auris ear + 
-mT.] Med. A specialist in regard to diseases 
of the ear. 

Aurited (Qroi-téd, Q-ritéd), ppl. a. (f. earlier 
aurite (— L. auritus eared) + -ED'.] Furnished 
with ears or auricles; auriculate. 

Aurivorous (Qrivvóros), a. 1783. [f. L. 
aurum gold + -VoROUS.] Gold-devouring. 

Auro- (Qro), comb. f. L. aurum, as in 
ce'phalous a., having a gold-coloured head ; 
-chlo'ride, a chloro-aurate; -plumbi'- 
ferous containing lead mixed with gold ; 
-tellu'rite, SYLVANITR. 

|| Aurochs (au-roks, Q-roks) 1766. [G., 
early var. of auerochs (OHG. ürohso, f. ar = 
OE. ür, etc., of unkn. origin, -- ohso OX).] 
Historically and properly, an extinct species 
of Wild Ox (Bos Urus Owen, B. primigenius 
Boj.) described by Cæsar as Urus. Since this 
became extinct, the name has been erron, 
applied to the European Bison (Bos Bison 
Gesn., B. bonasus Linn.), still extant in 
Lithuania. 

Aurora ($rd°-ri), 1483. [L.; occas. in 
Fr. form aurore.) 1. The rising light of the 
morning; the dawn. 2. personified, The (Ro- 
man) goddess of the dawn, rising with rosy 
fingers from the saffron-coloured bed of 
Tithonus 1587. 3. fig. The early period ; poet. 
‘rise’, ‘dawn’, ‘morn’ 1844. 4. A luminous 
atmospheric phenomenon, now ascribed to 
electricity, occurring near, or radiating from, 
the earth’s northern or southern magnetic 
pole, and visible from time to time by night 
over more or less of the earth’s surface ; pop. 
called the Northern (or Southern) Lights, 
merry-dancers, streamers, etc. (Now the 
ordinary prose meaning of Aurora, which is 
used generically, with Eng. pl. auroras, 
without any thought of *dawn'.) 1621. 5. A 
rich orange colour, as of the sky at sunrise 
1791. 6. Name of a monkey (Chrysothrix sci- 
urea), & sea-anemone, and of various flowers 
1774. 

2. hyr with A. playing Mir. L'Alleg. 19. 
4. Lit ap by aurore toa Jong lingering [or n 

K 


LOCKYER, 

Comb, etc.: A. australis, borealis, septentrio- 
malis: the Southern and Northern Lights, the 
latter orig. described by Gassendi under the 
appellation of *northern dawn' (see sense 4). 
A.-parrot, Psittacus Aurora; -pole, one of the 
two points on the earth's surface which form the 
centres of the luminous circles of the aurora 
borealis and australis; -snake. 

Auroral (Qró*ül) a. 1552, [In xvr- Fr. 
auroral or med.L. auroralis; in mod, use f. 
prec. + -AL'.] 1. Of or pertaining to the 
dawn, eastern ; fig. of the first period of any- 
thing. 2. Like the dawn; dawning, roseate, 
rosy 1827. 3. Of or pertaining to the aurora. 
(borealis) 1828. 4. Like the aurora in its 
coruscations 1871. 

1. The French a. ‘biscuit de Rheims’ BADHAM. 
2. The a. light of Tasso CARLYLE. 4. A, flashings 
of wit PALGRAVE. Hence Auro'rally adv. (senses 


2, 4). 
Aurorean (Qró*iàn), a. 1819. [f. AURORA 
+ -RAN.) Belonging to dawn, or like it in 


iue. 

At tender eye-dawn of a. love KEATS, 

Aurous (ros) a. 1802. [f. L. aurum + 
-ous.] Of or containing gold; Chem. of com- 
pounds in which gold is univalent, e.g. aurous 
iodide, Aul. 


AUSTERE 


Aurulent (riülént) a. 1731. [-]late L. 
a , f. aurum gold; see -ULENT.] Gold- 
coloured. 

|| Aurum (Q-róm). 1500. [L.] Gold. 

a. fulminans = FULMINATE of. mosal- 
cum or mier, DUREE of Hanom, a 
as bronze- : le, “i le gold’, 
gold held In a state of minute subdivision in somé 
volatile oil, formerly taken as a cordial. 

Auscultate (ğ'skvlte't), v. 1881. [= aus- 
cultat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. auscultare (see 
next); see -ATE?.] (rans. To listen to; spec. in 


Med. to examine by auscultation. var. 
Auscu'lt, 
Auscultation (oskoltéifon). 1634. [= L, 


auscultatio, f. auscultat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
auscullare hear with attention; see -I0N, 
Ct. Fr. auscultation.) 1. The action of listen- 
ing or hearkening. 2. Med. The action of 
listening, with ear or stethoscope, in order to 
judge by sound the condition of heart, lungs, 
or other organs 1833. 

2. The whole doctrine of a. as a means of diag- 
nosis 1833. Auscu'ltative a. of the nature of, 
or pertaining to, a, Auscu'ltatory a. of or per- 
taining to listening, or (Med.) to a. 

Auscultator (Q:skvlte'taa). 1831. [In sense 
2,-L. auscullalor hearer; in sense 1, f. 
AUSCULTATE; see -OR 2.) 1. Med. One who 
practises auscultation 1833. || 2. Title form- 
erly given in Germany to a young lawyer 
who has passed his first public examination, 
and is thereupon employed by Government, 
but without salary or fixed appointment, 
(Now referendar.) 

|| Auspex (Q:speks) Pl. auspices. 1598, 
[L. auspez, -spic-; see AUSPICE,) Rom. Antiq. 
One who observed the flight of birds, to take 
omens thence; hence, a director, protector. 

f Auspicate, a. 1003. [~ L, auspicatus 
auspicious, pa. pple. of auspicari, see next, 
-ATE*.] Started with good auspices ; fortunate 
1657. 

Auspicate (Q:spike't), v. 1603. [- auspicat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. auspicari; see AUSPEX, 
-ATE*.] f 1. trans. To give omen of, prog- 
nosticate. 2. intr. To augur, predict 1848. 
3. trans. To initiate with an auspicious cere- 
mony; to give a fortunate start to 1611, 4. 
To handsel, signalize (one's entrance upon) 


begi 

3. To a. his Temporall affaires with 8) 
deuotions SPEED. 4. The. acts, by which [this 
new Government) auspicated its entrance into 
function BURKE. Hence t Auspica'tion, the 
taking of auspices (rare), 

Auspice (0:spis), now usu. in pl. auspices 
(O-spiséz). 1533. [- Fr. auspice or L. aus- 
picium action of an AUSPEX, f. avis bird + 
*spic- look.) 1. An observation of birds for 
omens; a sign or token given by birds. 2. 
gen. Any divine or prophetic token; prog- 
nostic; esp, indication of a happy future 
1660. 3. Prosperous lead ; patronage, favour: 
ing direction ; esp. in phr, Under the auspices 
of 1637. 

2. A life which had opened under the fairest, 
auspices MACAULAY. 3. Under the auspices of 
religion and piety BURKE. Hence Auspl'clal a, 
of or pertaining to auspices or augury ; auspicious, 

Auspicious (Qspl-fos), a. 1601, [f. prec. + 
-0US.] 1. Ominous, esp. of good omen, be- 
tokening success 1614. Of persons : Predicting 
good 1702. 2. Favouring, conducive to suc- 
cess 1610, Of persons : Propitious, kind 1001. 
3. Favoured by fortune, pi 

1. planets YOUNG, 2. 
Temp. V. i. 314, 3, For five 
Auspl'cious-ly adv., -ness. 

t Au'spicy. 1603. . auspicium. AU- 
SPICE.] The drawing of omens from birds 
~1687. 

ll Auster (Qsto). ME. [L.] 
wind ; hence, the south. 

Austere (0st), a. ME. [~ (O)Fr. austère 
= L, austerus — Gr. aóernpós severe.) 1, Sour 
or bitter and astringent; harsh to the taste 
1541. 2. Harsh to the feelings generally ; 
stern; rigorous, judicially severe ME.; grim 
in warfare ME. 3. Severe in self-discipline, 
strict, abstinent ME. 4. Grave, sober 1007. 
5. Severely simple; without any luxury 1597. 

1, Sloes a, COWPER. 2. They would be gentle, not 
a. BROWNING. 3. An a. life PRIESTLEY. 4. Eve.. 
With sweet austeer composure thus reply'd MILT. 
P.L. 1x. 272. 5. This a. repast Hooker. Hence 
Auste'rely adr., -ness. 


The south 


AUSTERITY 
Austerity (Osteriti. ME. [-(O)Fr. aus- 
térité-L. austeritas; see prec., -ITY.) 1. 


Harshness to the taste, astringent sourness 
1634. 2, Harshness to the feelings; stern or 
severe treatment or demeanour; judicial 
severity ME. ; transf. rugged sternness (arch.) 
1713. 3. Severe self-discipline; abstinence, 
asceticism 1590; esp. in pl. ascetic practices 
1004. 4. Severe simplicity; lack of luxury 
1875. 

2. Notwithstan the a. of the Chair BURKE. 
3. To protest ayes a., and single life Mids. N. 
1. i. 90. The austerities of an anchorite 1851. 

Austin (stin). ME. [Reduction of AV- 
GUSTIN(E — (O)Fr. Augustin, transf. use of the 
proper name Augustin.) = AUGUSTINIAN. var. 
f Au'stiner, 

Austral (-stral), a. ME. [- L. australis; 
see AUSTER, -AL'.] Belonging to the south, 
southern ; also, influenced by the south wind, 
us Rees ans imaginar: tic matte 

. magnetism is the ima magnetic matter 
due eI cbr 
" ust H ie si of 
zodiac from Libra to Pisces. 

Australasian (üstràl/-fün). 1700. (f. Au- 
stralasia — Fr. Australasie (t. L. Australis + 
Asia) + -AN; orig. a name for one of 3 divi- 
sions of the Terra Australis (De Brosses): 
now = Australia and its adjoining islands.) 
adj. Of or belonging to Australasia. sb. A 
native or colonist of Australasia, 

Australene (§-striilin). 1863. [f. L. austra- 
lis + -ENE.] Chem. The chief constituent of 
English turpentine-oils, prepared from the 
turpentine of Pinus australis; also called 
austraterebenthene. 

Australian (Qstrüliàn). 1693. [- Fr. au- 
stralien, f. L. australis, in Terra Australis, 
now 4ustralia.] sb. t 1. A native of the Terra 
Australis, including Australasia, Polynesia, 
and 'Magellanica'. 2. A native of, later also 
a colonist or resident in, the island-continent 
of Australia. adj. Of or belonging to Aus- 
tralia 1814. Hence Austra‘lioid a., also 
Au'straloid, of the ethnological type of the 
aborigines of A. 

f Au'strian, a. rare. [f. L. auster, austr- 
south + -IAN,] Southern. QUARLES. var. 
t Au'strine. 

Austringer (üstrindgoi. Also astr-, 
OStr-. 1486. [erron. spelling of ostringer; see 
OSTREGER.] A keeper of goshawks. 

Austromancy (i:stromensi). 1050. It. L. 
Auster south wind --wANcY.] Divination 
from observation of the winds. 

t Auta'sthesy. 1642. [f. Gr. adr(o-) AUTO- 
+ alo8no:s perception ; see -Y.?] Self-conscious- 
ness —1052. 

Autantitypy (otntitIpi). (f. AUTO- * 
ANTITYPY.] Ultimate incompressibility in 
body. Str W. HAMILTON. 

Autarch (tak). 1865. 
f. AUTARORY, 
AUTOCRAT., 


[Back-formation 
after anarch, monarch.) = 


1691. [= mod.L. 
after monarchia), f. Gr. 
avr(o-) AUTO - + -apxía ruling, f. doxeiv to rule.] 
1. Absolute sovereignty, despotism 1692, 2. 
Self-government 1691. 

Autarchy’, autarky (6-taski).  [-Gr. 
a)rápkea, f. adrdpxns self-sufficient, f. adr(o-) 
AUTO- + doketv suffice. ] Selt-aufficiency, 

fAutexousy. rare. [f. Gr. adreovoos 
Possessing free-will; see .y*,] Free-will. 
So t Autexou'sious a. exercising freewill. 
OUDWORTH. 

Authentic (}pe-ntik). 
OFr. autentique (mod. a: ) - late L. 
authenticus — Gr, abbevrixds principal, 
genuine.) A. adj. t 1. Of authority, authori- 
tative; entitled to obedience or respect 
71849. f 2. Legally valid —1723. Of persons: 
Legally or duly qualified —1610. 3. Entitled 
to belief, as being in accordance with, or as 
stating fact; reliable, trustworthy, of estab- 
lished credit. 


IME. au(c)tentik — 
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—1649. 8. Mus. a. Of eccl. modes: Having 
their sounds comprised within an octave 
from the final ; also of a melody : composed in 
an authentic mode 1730. b. Of a cadence: 
Having the tonic chord immediately preceded 
by the dominant 1873. Opp. to PLAGAL. 

1. The bible, Whiche is a booke autentyke and 
credible ME. An a. writer 1710. 2. Under auten- 
ticke seales 1466. 3. If some stanch Hound, with 
his authentick Voice Avow the recent Trail 
SOMERVILLE. Some of the authentickest annalists 
Bowen 4. Zu a. fire Mo EIU x 

raint a. twilight CARLYLE. 7. [For pul 
her own a. sword into the hands of an unjust. . 
man MILT, var. Authe-nticala, Hence Authe'n- 
tically adr. t Authe'nticly adv. 

B. sb. t1. An authoritative document 
—1602; an original document —1655. 2. The 
Authentics: a collection of the New Con- 
stitutions of Justinian (translated authen- 
tically from the Gr.) 1614. f 3. An authority 
(rare) 1713. +4. Mus. = Authentic mode 
see A. 8); var. t Au'thent. 1609. 

Authenticate (üpe:ntike!t), v. 1053. [f 
med.L. authenticare, f. late L. authenticus ; 
see prec., -ATE*.] 1. (rans. and refl. To invest 
with authority 1733; to give legal validity to; 
establish the validity of 1653. 2. To establish 
the title to credibility of a statement, or of 
& reputed fact 1054. 3. To establish the 
genuineness of 1852. 

1. They want antiquity to a. their ceremonies 
NORTH. 2. To a. a hypothesis 1664, a conclusion 
1856. Hence Authe'nticator. 

Authentication — (üpe:ntiké'fon) 1788. 
[-med.L, authenticatio, f. authenticat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of authenticare; see prec., -10N.) The 
action of authenticating; the condition of 
being authenticated, 

‘The use of seals for the a. of contracts 1847. 

Authenticity (Opénti-siti). 1657. (f, AUTHEN- 
TIC + -ITY.] The quality of being authentic, 
1. as being authoritative or duly author- 
ized. 2. as being true in substance 1762. 3. as 
being genuine; genuineness 1760. 4. as being 
real, actual; reality 1851. 

3. With regard to the a, of the these fragmenta of 
our Highland. Iu Hume, vars. f Authentic- 
alness, t Authe'nticness (senses 1, 2, 3). 

‘J Some writers, esp. on the Christian evidences, 
ES authenticity to sense 2, and use genuineness 

in sense 3, 


Author ()-po1). (ME. autour — AFr. autour, 
OFr, autor (mod. auleur)- L. auctor, f. 
augére, auct- increase, promote, originate. 
The latinized spellings aucto(u)r were usual 
XV-XVI; aucthor, autho(u)r appear Xvi, with 
the graphic variant th for t, which finally 
influenced the pronunciation.) 1. gen. The 
person who originates or gives existence to 
anything: a. An inventor, constructor, or 
founder. Now obs. of things material; exc. 
asin b. ME. b. (of all, etc.) The Creator ME. 
C. He who gives rise to an action, event, cir- 
cumstance, or state of things ME. td. The 
prompter or instigator —1656. 2. spec. One 
who begets; a father, an ancestor. (Still used 
in Author of his being; cf. 1c.) ME. 3. esp. 
and absol. One who sets forth written state- 
ments; the writer or composer of a treatise or 
book. (Now usu. includes authoress.) ME. 
ellipt. An author's writings 1001. 4. An 
authority, an informant. (Usu. with poss. 
d ‘my author’.) ? Obs. ME. 5. attrib. 

1. 

1. a. One Robert Creuequer, the authour of the 
Castle 1576. b. A. 

FISHER. c. The .A. of their variance Ant. d Cl. 
H. vi. 138, 2. Old Walter Plumer (his reputed a.) 


as Luther More. Hence f Author v. to ori; j 
piis tAw r v. to originate, 


Awthorish tint) 
a" a, (rare). Authorism, the positio; 
or character of a weiter of books. "Awthorling, A 
petty a. Aurthorly a. 

Authoress (pórés) 1478. 
-ES8!.] A female author: a. an originator, 
causer; b. a leader; c. a mother; d. esp. & 
female literary composer. (Now used only 
when sex is emphasized; see AUTHOR 3.) 

Authoritarian (Obo:rité-rian), a. 1879. 
[f. AUTHORITY + -ARIAN; cf. trinilarian.] 
Favourable to the-principle of authority. As 
sb. One who supports this Principle 1883, 


If. prec. + 


AUTO 


Authoritative ($po-rite!:tiy), a, 1605. (£ ag 


prec. + -ATIVE. Cf. 


med.L. 
l. Of authority, exercising or E 
power; imperative, dictatorial. 2, Possessing 
authority; entitled to obedience OT accepi 
ance 1653. 3. Proceeding from a. competent. 
authority 1809. 

1. He was diligent and in act! 


ing a. Non: i 

. canon of faith J. TAYLOR. 3. ‘Ane m 2 Aa 

of pardon 1853. Hence Authorrita:tive-ly D 
less. 


b a 

Authority (Oporiti, 0-, ğ-). (ME. aulis 
t. (O)Fr. autorité = L. auctoritas ; see AUTHOR, 
ITY.) 1. Power or right to enforce obedience; 
moral or legal supremacy ; the right to com: 
mand, or give an ultimate decision. 2. De- 
rived or delegated power; authorization ME, 

. Those in authority. (Formerly in sing, = 
Government; now usu. abst. in sing., concn, 
in pl.) 1611. 4. Power to influence the con: 
duct and actions of others; personal or 
practical influence MK. 5. Power over the 
opinions of others; authoritative opinion; 
intellectual influence ME. 6. Title to be 
believed ; authoritative statement; weight of 
testimony. Occas.: Authorship, testimony, 
ME. 7. The quotation or book acknowledged, 
or alleged, to settle a question or give con- 
clusive testimony ME. 8. a. The author ofan 
accepted statement. b. An expert in any 
question. 1665. ; 


season of faction are not the best authorities 
PRESCOTT. A great utilitarian a. BLACKIE. 
Authorization ():póroizé[on) 1610. (f. 
AUTHORIZE + -aTION, Of. Fr. aulorisation.] 
The conferment of legality; formal warrant 


or sanction. 
A. does away the fraud: what is authorized is 
(ME. autorize, 


legalized BENTHAM, 

uthorize (Qpóroiz) v. 
-(O)Fr. autoriser = med.L. auctorisare; 888. 
AUTHOR, -1z8.) L f 1. To set up or acknow- 
ledge as authoritative —1620. f 2. To give 
legal force to —1692. 3. To give formal appro- 
val to; to sanction, countenance ME.; to 


Justify 1603. t 4. To vouch for 1046. 
3. The gentlest. of philosophers. authorised the 
rsecution of Christianity MILL. Jf Human 


Strength ta. a Boast COWLEY. 4. A womans 
sor ata Y ead fire, Authoriz'd by her Gran- 
dam SHAKS. RS 
II. 1. To endow with authority; to commi 
sion 1494. 2. t refi. To found one's authore 
upon 1581. 3. To give legal or formal bes 
to (a person) to do; to empower, permi 
authoritatively 1571. 4. Of things: To 
satisfactory und to 1794, 
1. Did MES auctoryse his sonne UDALL 
3. We. . by warrant herof authoriss you to pi 
LD. BURLEIGH. 4. Past experience autho) [os 
infer. .MILL. Hence Au'thorizable a, Don 
ing the faculty of authorizing; capable or 
authorized. Au'thorizer, one who autho) ‘tt 
Authorized (9-porsizd), ppl. a. md 
prec. + ED'.] 1, Possessed of authority; 
thoroughly established; highly estore 
2. Placed in (obs.) or endowed with author’ y 
1483. 3. Legally or duly sanctioned or 8P 
pointed 1480. zs 
Aes and 2, opinions popular appell 
Authorized Veri of jê e: 
tion of the version of 1611, which did not explicitly 
claim to be ‘authorized’, jh 
Authorless (§-pailés), a. 1713. [-LES& ^" 
Anonymous. 2. Without originator; 
created 1862. 3. Void of authors 1879. L 
Authorship (jpeifip. 1710. (-SHIPJ 
Occupation or career as a writer of ue 
2. The dignity of an author 1782. 3. Li nee 
origin or origination 1825. 4. gen. Origina! 
of an action, state of affairs, etc. 1884. f the 
1. The trade of a. COLERIDGE. 4. The a. 0l 
1iots at Aston Park 1884. Es 
|| Auto (au-to) 1727. (Sp. and Pg. i. 
actus.) 1. A play 1779. 2, = AUTO-DA-FÉ 
Auto (0:to), short for AUTOMOBILE sb., after 
Fr. 1899. 


AUTO- 


Auto- (6-to), repr. Gr. adro- ‘self, one’s own, 
by oneself, independently’, comb. f. adrés 
self. In Eng., to a certain extent, a living 
element, prefixable esp. to scientific terms 
denoting action or operation, and occas. to 
others, in combs. which are virtually nonce- 


ting of pericarp alone having no adnate 
' (Gray); var. -ca'rpian: -ce'phalous 
Kepaìń] a., lit. having a head or chief of its 
own; independent or archiepiscopal or patriarchal 
jurisdiction ; -clave [L. clavus nail or clavis key], 
a French stew-pan with a steam-tight lid; 
-dida:ct [Gr. diaxros], one who is self-taught; 
-dyna'mic [Gr. -&ivauos] a., Physics, operating 
by its own power, as the Autodynamic elevator, a 
machine for raising weights, worked by a falling 
column of water; -facture, self-makii 
[Gr. -yauia], Bot, self-fertilization ; 
characterized by, or fit for, autogamy ; 
(Gr, -vevis], self-produced, independent; 
a. in Phys. of parts of the skeleton developed from 
independent sources of ossification; b. in Path. 
of the essential elements of morbid tissues; c. of 
a process of soldering, by melting and so joi 

the ends of metal ; vars. -ge'neal, -ge'nic; -geny, 
-gony, a mode of spontaneous generation, opp. to 
plasmogeny; ~latry [Gr. Aatpe/a], self-wors| 
-logy, scientific study of oneself; -math [ 
pas), rare, an autodidact; -metry (Gr. -uerpía], 
self-measurement, self-estimation; measurement 
of the parts of a figure in terms of its entire 
height; -metric a.; -molite [f, Gr. uoAeiv], Min. 
a variety of GAHNITE; -mo'rphic [Gr. -4opéos] 
a., characterized by automorphism; -mo'rphic- 
ally adv.; -mo'rphism, the ascription of one's 
own characteristics to another; -noe'tic [Gr. 
vonrucós] a., self-perceiving; -nym [Gr. óvvua = 
övopa], à book published under the author's real 
name; -pa'thic (Gr. va&wós] a., of or pena mn 
to disease inherent in a pe itself; -phag- 


spec. 


ous [Gr. $ayos, f. ġayeiv) a., self-devouring; 
-phagy, sustenance of life by absorption of the 
tissues of the body; -phoby [Gr. -$oBía], joc., 
fear of referring to oneself; -phony [Gr. -$wvía], 
Med. observation of the resonance of the practi- 
tioner's own voice in auscultation; -phonic a.; 
-ophtha:lmoscope Tar ód6aAuós + oxomós], = 
Autoscope; -plasty (Gr. -mAaeros], Surg. repair of 
wounds, etc., by means of tissue taken from other 
[irs of the same body; -pla'stic a.; -pso: 


Gr. Kopa), Med. à patient's own virus administered 
homosopathically in cases of itch, smallpox, etc. ; 
-sche'diasm [=Gr. abrooxedlagua), something 
extemporized or done off-hand; -Schedia'stic, 
~al a; -sche'diaze v,; -scope [Gr. -oxorós], an 
instrument for the self-examination of the eye; 
-Scopy, the use of the autoscope; -sty'lic [Gr. 
artos] a., Phys. of skulls having the mandibular 
arch suspended by its own proper pler, the quad- 
rate; -suggestion = SELF-SUGGESTION 1890; 
-tomic [Gr. -rouós] a., self-Intersecting. b. U: 

in names of self-acting mechanisms, as a.~ 

€. Short for AUTOMOBILE in autobus, -car. 

Autobiographer (6:to,boig-grafer). 1829. 
[AUTO-] One who writes the story of his 
own life. 

Autobiographic (Q:to,bol,ógrte-flk), a. 1850. 
lt. next + -10.) 1. Of the nature of auto- 
biography. 2. Of the character of an auto- 
biographer 1864. Hence Au:tobiogra-phical 
4. (1829) belonging to autobiography ; also = 
AXTOBIOGRAPEIG 1,2. Au:tobiogra'phically 

Jv. 


Autobiography (Q:to,boi,g:grüfl, -bi,e-g-). 
1800. (f. AUTO- + BIOGRAPHY. Of. Fr. auto- 
biographie.] The writing of one's own history ; 
the story of one's life written by himself. 

What would we give for such an A. of Shakspeare 
CARLYLE. 

Autochthon (6te-kpén, -dun). Pl. auto- 
chthons, or L. autochthones (oto-kpóniz). 
1646. [-Gr. aóróx&aw, f. adro- AUTO- + x6» 
earth, soil.) 1. One sprung from the soil he 
inhabits; a ‘son of the soil’. 2. Hence in pl. : 
The earliest known dwellers in any country ; 
aborigines 1741. 3. Original inhabitants or 
Products 1837. 

1. There was therefore never any A.. .but Adam 
Sik T. BROWNE. Hence Auto'chthonal, Auto- 
ghthoratc, Auto'chthonous (1805), adjs. native 
[^ ue soil, aboriginal ; in Path. remaining confined 
Aunt dirt in which it first arose, as a thrombus. 

uto:chthonism, birth from the soil ofa country, 
or aboriginal occupation of it. 

Autochthony (oto-kpóni. 1840. [f. prec. 
+ -Y*.] Autochthonous condition. 

Autocracy (ote-krüsi. 1655. [= Gr. avro- 
“pare(a (see next); in mod. use after autocrat. 
T 1. Self-sustained power -1755. Of states : = 

UTONOMY. 2. Absolute government 1855. 
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Also transf. 3. Med. The controlling influence 
of the vital principle over disease 1864. 

2. The religious a. of the Pope MILMAN. The a. of 
philosophic bodies 1860. 

Autocrat (Q-tókret). 1803. [— Fr. autocrate 
(a word of the French Revolution)- Gr. 
adroxparys, f. durós AUTO- + xpate-, xpáros 
power.] À monarch of uncontrolled author- 
ity; an absolute, irresponsible governor. 
(Autocrat of all the Russias, a title of the Czar.) 

The Russian noble is. .a serf to his a., and an a. 
to his serf H. SPENCER. Hence Autocra‘tic, -al, 
a. despotic, absolute.  Autocra'tically adv. 
Au'tocratshi:p. - 

Autocrator (otg-krütoi). ? Obs. 1780. [— 
late L. autocrator the Emperor - Gr. avro- 
xpárop one's own master, f. adrés AUTO- + 
xpárop ruler.] = AUTOCRAT. f Autocrato'- 
ric, -al a. 

Autocratrix (üto-krütriks) . 1762. [Latin- 
ized fem. of prec.; see -TRIX.] A female auto- 
crat; the title of empresses of Russia, first 
assumed by Catherine II. 

|| Auto-da-fé, -de-fé (au-to,da,fé:, dé,fé:). 
Pl. autos-da-fé; improp. auto-da-fés. 
1723. [-(through Fr.) Pg. auto-da-fé ‘act 
(i.e. judicial sentence) of the faith'. The Sp. 
form is auto de fe.] 1. A judicial 'act' or 
sentence of the Inquisition. 2. The execution 
of the sentence; esp. the public burning of a 
heretic 1727. 

Autogiro (0:to,d3oi*-ro). 1925. Also -gyro. 
[- Sp. autogiro; see AUTO-, GIRO, GYRE sb.) 
Trade-name of a type of flying machine that 
can descend vertically by means of a wind- 
mill revolving freely on its own shaft. 

Autograph (Qtograf). 1640. [- Fr. auto- 
graphe or late L. autographum = Gr. adréypagov, 
subst. use of n. of adrdypados; see AUTO-, 
-GRAPH.] 1. That which is written in one's 
own handwriting; one's own manuscript. 
abstr. One's own handwriting 1858. 2. A 
person's own signature. Hence attrib. 1791. 
3. A copy produced by autography 1808. 
adj. Written in the author's own handwriting 
1882; var. t Auto'graphal a. 

Autograph, v. 1818. [f. prec. sb.] 1. a. 
To write with one's own hand. b. To repro- 
duce by autography. 2. To write one's auto- 
graph on or in 1837. 

Autographic, -al (otogre-flk, -Al), a. 1868. 
[f. AUTOGRAPH ; see -IC, -ICAL.] Of or pertain- 
ing to autography; of the nature of an 
&utograph; written in the author's own 
handwriting. Hence Autofgra'phically adv. 
in autograph, by means of autography. 

Autography (Otogrüfi 1044. [f. AUTO- 
GRAPH +-Y*.] 1. The action of writing with 
one's own hand; the author's own hand- 
writing. 2. Reproduction of the form of 
anything by an impression of the thing itself ; 
nature printing ; esp. a process in lithography 
by which a writing or drawing is transferred 
from paper to stone 1864. + 3, AUTOBIO- 
GRAPHY 1661. 4. Autographs collectively 
1788. 

1. Every expert would here detect the a. of the 
son of Jesse SPURGEON. 

f Autokinesy. [-Gr. adroxwnola self- 
motion.) Spontaneous motion. CUDWORTH. 
Hence t Au:tokine'tical a. 

f Automa, 1625. Erron. sing. of auto- 
mata (see AUTOMATON) —1069. 

+ Automate. 1649. [- Fr. automate = L. 
automaton, -um; see AUTOMATON.] sb. = 
AUTOMATON -1751. adj, = AUTOMATIC 1818, 
var. t Auto'matary a. 

Automatic, -al (6téme-tik, -ül) a. 1586. 
[f. Gr. aóróuaros (see AUTOMATON) + -IO, -ICAL; 
cf. Fr. automatique.] Of the nature of, or 
pertaining to, an automaton. 1. lit. Self- 
acting, having the power of motion or action 
within itself 1812. 2. Going by itself; esp. of 
machinery and its movements, which produce 
results otherwise done by hand, or which 
simulate human or animal action 1802. 3. Of 
animal actions: Not accompanied by voli- 
tion or consciousness, mechanical 1748. 4. 
Not characterized by active intelligence 1843. 
5. Relating to automatons 1860. 

1. In the universe, nothing can be said to be a. 
SR H. Davy. 2. A Sewing Machine with a. ten- 
sion (mod.). 3. The winking of the eyes is essen- 
tially a. Bary. 4. Mechanical and a. acts of 


AUTOPTIC 


devotion MILMAN. Hence Automartically adv, 
Auto:maticity, à. condition or nature. 

Automatism ()to-mütiz'm). 1838. [- Fr, 
automatisme (Descartes), f. automate AUTO- 
MATON; see -ISM, Cf. Gr. abrouarwuós that 
which happens of itself, chance.] 1. The 
quality of being automatic, or of acting 
mechanically only; involuntary action. 
Hence, the dootrine attributing this quality 
to animals, 2. Mechanical unthinking 
routine 1882. 3. The faculty of independently 
originating action or motion. (From the orig. 
sense of automaton.) 1876. Hence Auto'- 
matist, one who holds the doctrine of a. 
(sense 1). 

Auto-matize, v. rare. 1837. [- Fr. auto- 
matiser, t. automate AUTOMATON ; see -IZE.] To 
reduce to an automaton. 

Automaton (0to:màtón). Pl. -ata, -atons. 
1611. [—L. automaton, -um —Gr. abrónarov, 
subst. use of n. of ajróuaros.] 1. lit, Some- 
thing which has the power of spontaneous 
motion or self-movement 1625. Thus applied 
to:2. A living being viewed materially 1645. 
3. A piece of mechanism having its motive 
power so concealed that it appears to move 
spontaneously; now usu. applied to figures 
which simulate the actions of living beings, 
as clock-work mice, etc. 1611. 4. A living 
being whose actions are purely involuntary or 
mechanical 1678. 5. A human being acting 
mechanically in a monotonous routine 1796. 

1. [It] doth move alone, A true a. BEAUM. & FL. 
2. These living Automata, Human bodies BOYLE. 
3. Another a. strikes the quarters EVELYN. 5. 
avon; .a set of scarcely animated automatons 


Automatous (ğtọ'mătəs), a. 1646, [f. Gr. 
aùróuaros (see prec.) + -0US.] 1. Acting spon- 
taneously; having power of self-motion 1769. 
2. Of the nature of an automaton 1646. 

1. I am not a.: I need to be wound up 1808. 

Automobile (ğtomðv-bil, -móbi-]. Chiefly 
U.S. 1886. [- Fr. automobile adj. (1876); see 
AUTO-, MOBILE.) A. adj. Self-propelling. B. 
sb. A motor vehicle, Also as vb. 

Autonomic, -al (0tono:mik, -ăl), a. 1659. 
[f. AUTONOMY + -I0, -ICAL.] Self-governing. 

Reason is thus ever autonomic; carrying its own 
law within itself 1854. Hence Autono'mically 


v, 

Autonomist (6te-ndmist). 1865. [f. as 
prec. + -Ist.) An advocate of autonomy, 
Also attrib. 

Autonomize (0to-nómoiz), v. 1878. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] To make autonomous. 

Autonomous (0to:nómos), a. 1800. (f. Gr. 
adrévouos (see next) ---OUS.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to an autonomy. 2. Possessed of 
autonomy; self-governing. In Metaph. : see 
AUTONOMY 1 c. 1804, 3, Biol. a. Conforming to 
its own laws only. b. Independent, i.e. not. 
a mere form or state of some other organism. 
1861. 

2. If the [Irish] nation was to become a. 1804. 
3. The view that they [lichens] are a. organisms. 


882. 

Autonomy (0te-nómi) 1623. [- Gr. avro- 
vouía, f. a$róvouos (f. adro- AUTO- + vóuos 
law); see -Y*.] 1, Of a state, institution, etc. : 
The right of self-government, occ. specialized 
as political, local, or administrative. b. 
Personal freedom 1803. c. Metaph. Freedom 
(of the will); the Kantian doctrine of the self- 
determination of the will, apart from any 
object willed; opp. to heleronomy 1817. 2. 
Biol. Autonomous condition (see AUTONO- 
MOUS 3) 1871. 3, A self-governing community 


1840. 

3. All those autonomies wherewith the world 
was filled. .one after another, stoop and disappear 
1840. 

Autopsy (6-tepsi, -o-psi). 1651. [- Fr. autop- 
sie or mod.L. sia — Gr. adrowla, f. abrómrns. 
eye-witness; see AUTO-, OPTIC, -Y*.] 1, Seeing 
with one’s own eyes; personal observation. 
2. Dissection of a dead body, so as to 
ascertain by actual inspection esp. the cause 
or seat of disease; post-mortem examination 
1678. Also fig. 

1. The defect of a. may be compensated by 
sufficient testimony of a multitude DE QUINCEY. 
2. fig. This a. of a fine lady’s poem MISS BRADDON. 

Autoptic, -al (Oto:ptik, -àD, a. 1651. [= 
Gr. adronrucds; see prec., -IC, -AL'.] Of, or of 
the nature of, an eyewitness; based on 


AUTOR 


personal observation. Hence Auto-ptically 
adv. Autopti'city, a. quality or nature. 

Autor, -ial, -ity, etc., obs, ff. AUTHOR, etc. 

Autotheism ($topi-iz’m). 1582. [f. eccl. Gr. 
aùróðeos very God (f. airo- AUTO- + ĝeós 
God) + -ISM; cf. adrodedrns Godhead itself.) 
1. The doctrine of God's self-subsistence, esp. 
that of the Second Person of the Trinity. 
2. Self-deification 1619. 

1. Calvin's a. signifies. .That God the Son is not 
Deus de Deo, God from God BLOUNT. So Auto- 
the'ist (in both senses). 

Autotype (Q-tótoip) 1853. [f. AUTO- + 
-TYPE.] 1. A ‘type’ or true impress of the 
thing itself; à reproduction in facsimile. 2. 
A process of permanent photographic print- 
ing, which reproduces works of art in mono- 
chrome; a facsimile produced by it. Also 
attrib. or as adj. 1869. 

1. The outward and visible a., of the spirit which 
animates it [the utterance] KINGSLEY. Hence 
Aurtotype v. to reproduce by a, process. 

Autotypography (Q:to,tipográfi). [f. AU- 
TO- + TYPOGRAPHY.] A process by which 
drawings made on gelatine are transferred to 
soft metallic plates, which may be used for 
printing. 

Autumn (töm). (ME, autumpne - OFr. 
autompne (mod. automne), later directly — L. 
autumnus.) 1. The third season of the year, 
orthat between summer and winter, reckoned 
astronomically from the descending equinox 
to the wintersolstice;i.e.inthe northern hemi- 
sphere, from September 21 to December 21. 
Pop., it comprises, in Great Britain, August, 
September, and October; in North America, 
September, October, and November; in the 
southern hemisphere it corresponds in time 
to the northern spring. poet. The fruits of 
autumn, harvest 1667. 2. fig. A season of 
maturity, or of incipient decay 1624, 

1. Though she chide as loud As thunder, when the 
clouds in Autumne cracke Tam. Shr. I. ii. 96. On 

Thir Table's] ample square. All A. pil'd Mirt. 

DAE 394. 2. The.. a. ofa form once fine LANG- 
HORNE. 

Comb.: A.-bells, Gentiano Pneumonanthe ; -fly, 
Conops Calcitrans Linn. 

Autumn (Q-tom), v. 1771. [- L. autumnare 
bring on autumn, in med.L., ripen.) To 
bring or come to maturity. 

Autumnal (óto»mnàl, ae. 1574 [-L. 
autumnalis; see AUTUMN sb., -AL'.] 1. Of, 
belonging or peculiar to, autumn 1636. 2. 
Maturing or blooming in autumn 1574. 
3. fig. Past the prime (of life) 1056. 

1, Autumnal Equinoz: the time when the sun 
crosses the aes as it proceeds southward. A. 
poini: the point at which the celestial equator is 


intersected by the ecliptic as the sun poea 
southward; the first point in Libra. A. signs: 


Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius, A. star: Si 
Thick as ALIM voe MILT. P.L.1. 302. 3. Melissa 
yerged on the a. DICKENS. So f Autu'mnian. 
Hence Autu*mnally adr. 

Autumnity (0to-mniti). ? Obs. 1599. [= L. 
autumnitas; see AUTUMN sb., -ITY.] Autumn 
quality or conditions. Au'tumnize v. to 
make autumnal (in appearance) (rare). 

Autunite (ğ'tonəit). 1868. [f. Autun in 
France + ITE! 2 b.] Min. A hydrous phos- 
phate of lime and uranium, of citron or 
sulphur-yellow colour; also called lime- 
uranite. 

Auturgy. Also -ergy. 1651. [-Gr. 
atrovpyla, f. a)ro- AUTO- + tpyov work; see 
SY*.] Self-action; working with one's own 
hand. 

|| Auxesis (Oksisis) 1577, [Late L. -Gr. 
adgnows increase, amplification.] Rhet. Am- 
plification ; hyperbole. 

By this ; the orator doth make. . of thistles, 
MT oaks PEACHAM. Hence Auxe'tic, t-al a. 
amplifying. Auxe'tically adr. 

Auxiliar (ügziliki) arch. 

laris; see next, -AR'.] adj. 
helpful (fo). sb. 
which helps 1670. 
adj, A. to divine [purposes] Worpsw. 

Auxiliary ($gzi-liari). 1601. [-L. auvi- 
liarius, t. auxilium help, f. *aug- augment: 
Bee -ARY'. Cf. Fr. auxiliaire.) A.adj. Const. 
to. 1. Helpful, assistant, giving support or 
succour 1603. b. in Grammar: see B. 3. 
Formerly applied to any subordinate or 
formative elements of language, e.g. prefixes, 


1583. [-L. 
AUXILIARY, 
An AUXILIARY; something 
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prepositions. 1677. 2. Subsidiary to the 
ordinary 1687. 

1. Calling upon the a. name of Jesus 1686, A. 
cohorts MERIVALE. 2. A. Seamen, are such as 
have another Trade besides, wherewith to main- 
tain themselves, when they are not employed at 
sea PETTY. Auxiliary scales in Mus.: the six keys 
or scales, consisting of any key major, with its 
relative minor, and the relative keys of each 
‘WEBSTER. 

B. sb. A helper, assistant, confederate, ally ; 
also, that which is a source or means of help 
1656. 2. Mil. (usu. in pl.) Foreign or allied 
troops in the service of a nation at war 1601. 
3. Gram. A verb used to form the tenses, 
moods, voices, etc., of other verbs 1762. 4. 
Math. A quantity introduced to simplify or 
facilitate some operation, asin equations, etc. 

1. He Rains and Winds for Auxiliaries brought 
COWLEY. 2. The third [sort of soldiers) are 
Auxiliaries, which serue for pay 1601, 3. After 
the verb to be, the next in importance among the 
auxiliaries is the verb to Aave 1836. var. t Auxill- 
atory a. and sb. 

f Auxi'liate, v. 1656. [—auziliat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. auriliari to help f. auxilium; see 
prec., -ATE*.] To help. 

Av-. From the Norman Conquest to ¢ 1625, 
the letter u had the phonetic value of both u 
and v, and v was merely the initial shape of u. 
Hence Au~- was commonly written for Av-. 
Such words are here entered under AY-. 

Ava, ava’ (vā), phr. Sc. 1768. (Worn- 
down f. of all.) Of all; at all. 

j| Ava (ü-và), sb. 1831. Native name in the 
Sandwich Islands of a species of Cordyline 
yielding an intoxicating liquor; the liquor 
itself; and gen. any intoxicant spirit. 

Avadavat. Corrupt f. AMADAVAT, (Itself 
a corruption of Ahmadabad, Yule.) 

Avail (àv£-1), v. ME. [Engl. formation on 
VAIL v.' (of equal date), app. on the analogy 
of pairs like amount, mount (the second of 
which is aphetic).] 1. infr. To have efficacy 
for the accomplishment of a purpose; to be 
of use, afford help. 2. To be of value, or 
advantage ME. 3. trans. (at first with dat.) 
To be of use or advantage to; to profit; to 
help ME. 4. esp. T'o avail oneself of (in Shaks., 
ellipt., To avail of): a. to profit by 1603, b. to 
use 1708. 5. causal. To give (a person) the 
advantage of; hence, ellipt. to inform, assure 
of. (Only in U.S.) 1786. f 6. intr. To do well, 
n -1503. f 7. trans. To be equivalent to 
—1598. 

1. This labor..too no great purpose avayle 
1588. 2. Whilst counsel auayled 1283. 3. What 
avails it me to a them RICHARDSON, 4. a. 
l..availed myself of my position to [ete.] TYN- 
DALL. 5. To a. government of information T. 
JEFFERSON. Hence Avalder. Avaiment, the 
fact of being beneficially effective. 

Avail (dvé'l), sb. ME. [app. f. the vb. 
(Vait sb." is later); of. AFr. avail.) 1. Bene- 
ficial effect; advantage. arch. or Obs. exc. as 
in quots. 2. Assistance, aid. Obs. exc. as in 
quots. 1450. 3. Value, estimation. Obs. or 
arch. 1513. 4. concr. (chiefly pl.) Profits or 
proceeds; remuneration or perquisites. Cf. 
Vans. (Still common in U.S.) 1449. 

- Taking a. of the cover 1871. t To have at 
avail: i.e. at an advantage. 2. Of a: of advantage 
in accomplishing a , effectual. Of no a., 
without a. ineff« |. Of little a. : to little popes 
3. The Marchaunt..Doth ioy for gaine of his 
auailes 1568. Hence + Aval-Iful a. of much a. 
(A desirable word.) 

Availability (avé':labi-lti). 1808. [f. next 
+ -ITY; see -ILITY.] 1. Available quality. 
b. spec. in U.S. That qualification in a candi- 
date which makes his success probable apart 
from substantial merit 1848. 2. concr. That 
which is available 1867. 

1. b. He was. nominated for his a.,—that is, 
because he had no history LOWELL. 

als ieee a. 1451. [f. AVAIL v. 
+ -ABLE.] 1. Capable of producing a desired 
result (arch. or Obs.) 1502. b. Law. Valid 
1451. 2. Of advantage (to, unto) (arch.) 1474. 
3. Capable of being turned to account ; hence, 
at one's disposal, within one's reach 1827, 

1. And all charges by him lawfully made. shall 
be good and a. in law BLACKSTONE. 3. Lenders. . 
Hsia” Wes A OE E RE 

. Hence Avai-lablen 28m 
AVAILABILITY 1, 1 b. ‘Avablably ods" eser 

|| Aval. 1880. [Fr., f. phr. à val at the 

bottom; see AVALE v.] An endorsement (lit. 


AVAUNT 


a writing ‘at the bottom’) on a bill, ete, 
guaranteeing payment of it. a 

Avalanche (æ-välanj, evàla-nf). 
Fr. avalanche, of Romansh origin, 
blending w. avaler descend, of Alpine Po 
dial. lavanche (cf. Pr. lavanca, It. 
of unkn. origin.) 1. A large mass of snow 
mixed with earth and ice, loosened and 
descending swiftly down a mountain side, 
iw m. d fig. Also attrib, ; 

fe avalanches, whom a breath 
BYRON. Such an a. of forgeries [yn on 
t Avacle, ME. [- (O)Fr., avaler f. phr, aval 

L. ad vallem, Ct. AMQUNIG] 
- To come, go, or get down; to 
dismount, alight -1596. 2. Of things; To 
sink, flow, or sail down —1596. 3, trans 
To cause to descend, fall, or sink; to lower; 
to send downwards -1770. 4, To lower (the 
visor of a helmet); hence, to doff (hat, ete) 

71557. Also fig. 

3. Phasbus gan aua 
Hence t Ava'ling, d 

Avance, obs, f. ADVANCE, 

|| Avania (avant). 1687. [In form corresp, 
to It. avania; as AVENY = OFT, (XM) avenie, 
aveínie, (also mod.) avanie — med, Gr, dBavla, 
perh.- Arab. ‘awdn contempt. An im 
position by the (Turkish) government; spe. 
(as applied by Christians) an extortionate 
exaction or tax levied by the Turks. See also 
AVENY, Hence Avanious a. extortionate, 

Avant, obs. f. AYAUNT. 

|| Avant- (àva:nt, avan). 1600. (Fr. s= L. a- 
bante, f. ab + ante. See AVAUNT, In early 
words worn down to vant-, van-, and oce. to 
vaw-, va-.] In a few combs., partly French, 
partly hybrid : 

f avarnt-, avaw*mbrace (oftener VAMBRACE), 
armour for the front of the arm; -courier, one 
who runs or rides before; a herald; esp, (in ph) 
the scouts, skirmishers, or advance-guard of an < 
army; -fosse [Fr.], the ditch on the outer side 
of a counterscarp, dug at the foot of the glacis; 
-guaird, Obs. and -garde [Fr.], the vanguard or 
van of an army; f -lay, the laying on of fi 
hounds to intercept a deer already chased by 
others; f -mu:re, the outer wall of a fortress, 
ete, ; rd, aphet. VAWARD (common in 
Shaks.), VANWARD, = avant-garde. 

Avantage, obs. f. ADVANTAGE. 

Avant-courier, v. [f. the sb.) To herald. 
t Ava'nters, avancers, sb. pl. ME. [- AF 
avanters (pl.), f. avant in front; see AVAUNT 
adv.) Part of the numbies of a deer —1480. 

Avanturine, var. AVENTURINE. 

Avarice (m-vàris)) ME. [-(O)Fr. avarit 
=L. avaritia, f. avarus greedy; see 10) 
Inordinate desire of getting and hoarding 
wealth; cupidity. Also fig. 

To me a, seems not so much a vice, as a depi 
able piece of madnesse SIR T. BROWNE. fif. 
worst a. is that of sense POPE. O)Fr 

Avaricious (ævări-Jos), a. 1474. [-(O)FR 
avaricieuz, f. avarice AVARICE + -ieus, th 
-I0U&.] Immoderately desirous of wealth; 
grasping. Also fig. 

een Ei was a, with pomp H. WALPOLE: 
vit TAvacrous, Hence Avari ciousiy adt 
var. f Avaʻrously. Avari-ciousness. oe 

Avast (Ava-st), phr. 1681. [- Du. how va 
houd vast ‘hold fast’, with first syll. assim, 
A- prep.] Naut. Hold! stop! stay! cease 

“A. heaving,’ said Gascoigne MARRYAT. aur. 

Avatar (avaté-s, w-vatds). 1784. [SET 
avatdra descent, f. dva off, away, down i 
tar- pass over.) 1. Hindu Myth. ‘The denm 
of a deity to the earth in an incarnate fom 
2. Incarnation 1815. 3. Manifestation 
presentation to the world as a ruling Dow. 
Or object of worship 1859. 4. loosely, 
festation, phase 1850. 

1. The ten Avatars or descents of the deity in 
capacity of Preserver SIR W. JONES. 2 A I 
of this singular emanation of the evil pi ine 
[Bonaparte] Scorr. 3. The a. of Matheny 
MASSON, of art 1883, 4. Wit and sense M 
different avatars of the same spirit L. $ y 

t Avaunt, sb. ME. [f. AVAUNT Mt 
vaunt; boasting, vain-glory —1553. T0 
avauni: to boast; = AVAUNT v." "€ 

f Avaunt, sb.* (The adv. used subst. i 
— etc.] The order to be off -1711- 

0 give her the a. SHAKS. " ter, 

fAvawnt, v. ME. [-OFr. avan 
avaunter, f. a intensive + vanter; tion): 
VAUNT v.) 1. trans. To boast of (an ac 


AVAUNT 


to praise (a person) —1556. 2. refl. To vaunt 
oneself —1580. inir. in same sense —1576. 
Hence f Avau'nter. f Avau'ntry, boast- 


ing. 

t Avau'nt, v.* ME. [f. AVAUNT adv. and 
int.) 1, intr. To advance —1596. 2. trans. To 
raise, ADVANCE —1605. 3, To be off, depart 
—1001. 

Avaunt (av6-nt, &vü'nt), adv., int., etc. ME. 
[7 AFr. avaunt, (O)Fr. avant before, onward, 
:- Rom. abante, f. L, ab from + ante before.] 
+ A. adv. Forward, to the front —1440. B. 
inl. orig. and lit.: Onward! go on! Hence, 
Begone! away! 1485. C. prefix. Fore-. See 
AVANT-, VANT-, VAN-. 

int. A., she cried, offensive to my sight POPE. 

Ave (é-vi). ME. [- L. avé, taken as imper. 
sing. of avére be or fare well.) A. int. 
Hail!—Farewell! B.sb. 1. A shout of welcome, 
or farowell 1603. 2. Short for AVE MARIA, q.v. 
ME. 3. a. The time of ringing the Ave-bell. 
b. The beads on & rosary, one for each Ave 
repeated. 1463. | 

A. And ‘Ave, Ave, Ave, said, ‘Adieu, adieu’ for 
evermore TENNYSON, B. 2. Ave-bell ; that rung at 
the hours when Aves are to be said. 

t Avell, v. 1530, [-L. avellere tear 
away.) To pull up or away —1651. 

Avellan (üvelàn, w'volán. ME. [-L. 
Avellanus of Avella in Campania.] adj. Of 
Avella; filbert-, hazel-; cf. L. Avellana nuz. 
sb. A filbert- or hazel-nut ME. attrib. in Her. 
of a cross like four filberts joined together 
1011. 

Ave Maria. [L. and It.], and Ave Mary 
(vimé*ri) ME. (See AvE.) The Hail 
Mary! the angelic salutation to the Virgin 
(Luke 1:28), combined with that of Elizabeth 
(v. 42), used devotionally, with the (more 
recent) addition of a prayer to the Virgin, as 
Mother of God; so named from its first two 
. b. = AVE sb. 2,8 a. 1599. 
pronunc. of the L. is £^ vi,mároi'á, but 
after It., is common; some poets 
have má'rijà after L. 

Avenaceous (wviné'[os) a. 1775. [f. L. 
avenaceus (f. avena oats) + -OUS ; see -ACEOUS.] 
Of the nature of, or belonging to, oats; in Bot. 
belonging to the Avene or Oat-grasses, in- 
cluding the cultivated oats. 

t A'venage. 1594. (-(O)Fr. avénage, f. 
aveine (mod. avoine):-L. avena oats.) A 
payment in oats made to a landlord. 

f A'venant, ME. only, exc. 2. [- OFr. ave- 
nant, pres. pple. of avenir arrive, succeed, 
befit, :- L, advenire, f. ad AD- + venire come.] 
adj. 1, Convenient. 2. Comely; pleasant 
—1481. sb. That which suits one; convenience, 
purpose. 

Ave'ner. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [- AFr. avener, 
OFr. avenier :- med.L. avenarius, subst. use 
of L. avenarius adj., f. avena oats; see -ARY!.] 
A chief officer of the stable, who had charge 
of the provender for the horses. Hence 
t Avernary, -ery, the office of the a. 

Avenge (üve:nds3), v. ME. (— OFr. avengier, 
f. a intensive + vengier (mod. venger) :— L. 
vindicare ViNDICATE.] 1. To take vengeance, 
inflict retributive punishment, exact satis- 
faction, or retaliate, on behalf of (a person, 
a right, etc.); to vindicate. Const. en, upon, 
of (arch.), t against, t over the offender; of, 
against the offence (arch.). intr. (refl. pron. 
omitted) To take vengeance 1535. 2. trans. 
To take vengeance, etc., on account of (a 
Wrong or injury, or the feelings caused by it) 
ME. 13. To take vengeance upon —1666. 

1. A., O Lord, thy slaughtered saints Miu. Thou 
shalt a. thy right NEALE. 2. To a. even a look 
that threatened her with insult BURKE. Hence 
Avenge sb. execution of vengeance (arch.). 
lAve'ngeance, Ave'ngement, vengeance. 
Avengeful a. vengeance-taking, full of venge- 
ance. Ave'ngingly adv. 

‘| At no period is avenge absolutely restricted to 
the idea of just retribution, as distinguished from 


revenge, although the restriction is largely pre- 
valent, 


Avenger (üvendson. ME. [f. prec. + 
-ER'.| 1. He who avenges (the injured or the 
injury) 1535. t 2. He who takes vengeance on 
(the offender). Cf. AVENGE v. 3. 1607. 
hk Time, the a. BYRoN. 2. With fury driv'n By 

is A. MILT. P.L. x, 241, Hence Ave'ngeress. 

Aveniform, a. [t. L. avena + -FORM.] 
Oat-like. 
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Avenin (Avi-nin). 1863. [f. as prec. + -IN'.] 
The nitrogenous principle of the oat. 

Avenous (üvi-nos) a. 1881. [f. A- pref. 14 
+ L. vena vein + -0US. Avenious is an erron. 
form.] Veinless. 

Avens (w'vénz) ME. [- OFr. avence = 
med.L. avencia, of unkn. origin.) Herb. Pop. 
name of the Wood A., or Herb Bennet (Geum 
urbanum), and Water A. (Geum rivale); also 
applied to the Mountain A. (Dryas octopetala). 

Aventail, -ayle (e-véntel). ME. [- AFr. 
*avenlail = OFr. esventail air-hole (see A- 
pref. 9), t. esventer, (whence ME. avent), mod. 
éventer, :- Rom. *exventare, f. L. ez EX-! + 
ventus wind; see -AL'.] The mouthpiece of a 
helmet. 

Aventine (m-véntain). 1625. [- L. Aven- 
tinus (sc. mons) one of the seven hills of 
Rome.] fig. A secure position (obs.). 

t Ave'ntre, v. 1557. [prob. alt. (after Fr. 
ventre belly) of *afeutre (= ME. fewter) - OFr. 
afeulrer set (a spear) in the rest.) 

He dressed his shelde, and they auentred their 
speres 1557. 

t Aventure. 1672. [- OFr. (see ADVENTURE 
8b.), used spec. in Eng. law-books of death by 
&ccident pure and simple; opp. to mesaven- 
ture.) 

Aventurine, -in (àve-ntiürin). Also avant-. 
1811. [- Fr. aventurine — It. avventurino, f. 
avventura chance; so called from its acci- 
dental discovery. See ADVENTURE, -INE'.] 
1. A brownish-coloured glass flecked with 
gold-coloured spangles, manufactured first at 
Murano. Also called Artificial a., A. glass, 
Gold flux, 2. trans. A variety of quartz, 
spangled with yellow scales of mica 1858. 

A. felspar or sunstone, a mixture of oligoclase 
and orthoclase spangled with yellowish crystals, 

Avenue (#:viniu), sb. 1600, [- Fr. avenue, 
subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of avenir; see 
AVENANT, VENUE.) f 1. The action of coming 
to 1639. 2. gen. A way of approach ; à passage 
or path of entrance or exit. (Formerly a 
military term.) Now chiefly fig. 1600. 3. The 
chief approach to a country-house, usu. 
bordered by trees; hence any broad roadway 
marked by objects at regular intervals. Occ. 
of the trees alone. (The current literal sense.) 
1654. 4. A fine wide street (esp. in U.S.) 1858. 
5, The ambulacrum in sea-urchins 1841. 

2. To watch..this a, to India 1800. fig. New 
avenues of wealth GREEN. 3. Let them read for 
avenue, the principal walk to the front of the 
house EVELYN. 4. Northumberland A. (mod.). 
Hence A'venue v. to make into an a.; to form 
avenues in. 

t A'veny. [- OFr. 

AVANIA, q.v. 

Aver (évoi) sb. [OE. eafor, ME. aver, 
haver draught-horse, tenant's obligation to 
transport goods, whence AFr. aver, Anglo-L. 
awe)ra, affrus.] A draught-horse; now Sce. 
and north. dial. old horse, nag. 

An auld jaded aver to ride upon SCOTT. 

+ Aver, sb.* ME. [- OFr. aveir, aver (mod. 
avoir) chattels, subst. use of aveir have 
L. habére.] Possessions, property, estate; 
farm-stock, cattle. 

Aver (àvo:1), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. avérer, f. a- 
AD- + veir, voir i= L. verus true.) f 1. trans. 
To declare true —1646. t 2. To prove true, 
conflrm —1678. 3. Law. To prove or justify 
a plea; to offer to justify an exception 
pleaded; to make an averment 1490. 4. To 
assert as a fact 1509. 5. To assert the exist- 
ence or occurrence of 1611. 

4. What one author avers upon the subject, 
another denies 1839. Which. .I do averr to be a 
Calumny BENTLEY. 5. Chronicles aver many 
stranger accidents MILT. Hence Ave'rrable q. 
capable of being t verified, or asserted. t Averrral, 
averment. 

Aver-, in some compound terms pertaining 
to feudal usage, appears to be connected with 
AVERAGE 8b. : 

f aver-corn, ?corn paid as a feudal due or in 
lieu of service; f averland, ?land subject to 
average; t averpenny, ?money paid in lieu of 
average; t -silver, ? = averpenny. 

A'verage, sb.’ 1489. [- med.L. averagium, 
f. OE. aferian (auerian) supply with horse- 
transport, f. *afor, eafor nag; see AVER sb.!] 
Old Law. Some kind of service due by 
tenants to the feudal superior. Explained in 


1076. avenie.] = 


AVERROIST 


Law Dict. since Sir J. Skene, as 'service 
done by the tenant with his beasts of burden’. 

Average (m-véréds), sb.' 1491. [Earlier 
forms auerays, averi(d)ge = Fr. avarie (pl. 
-ies) damage to ship or cargo — It. avaria = 
Arab. ‘awdriya damaged goods, pl. of ‘awdr 
damage at sea, loss. Perh. the use of the 
Fr. pl. induced phonetic association with 
-AGE (through -i(d)ge) and esp. with damage.] 
* Maritime. t 1. orig. A duty charged upon 
goods; a customs-duty or the like —1760. 2. 
Any charge over and above the freight in- 
curred in the shipment of goods, and payable 
by their owner. (Still in petty average.) 1491. 
3. spec. The expense or loss to owners, arising. 
from damage at sea to the ship or cargo 1622. 
4. The incidence of any such charge, expense, 
or loss; esp. the equitable distribution of 
such expense or loss among all the parties 
interested 1598. ** Trans. 5. The determina- 
tion or statement of an arithmetical mean; 
& medial estimate. (Now only in at, on, an 
a.) 1735. 6. The arithmetical mean so ob- 
tained ; the medium amount, the ruling quan- 
tity, rate, or degree; the ‘common run’ 1755. 

4. Particular average is the incidence of the partial 
loss or damage of ship, cargo, or freight, through 
unavoidable , upon the individual owners 
(or insurers) of the interests affected. General a. is 
apportionment of loss caused by intentional 
damage to ship, or sacrifice of cargo, etc., and of 
spe incurred, to secure the general safety of. 
ship and cargo; in which case contribution is 
made by the owners, etc., in proportion to the 
value of their respective interests, 5. Earthquake- 
shocks occur, on an a., about three times a week 
HUXLEY. 6. The month's a. of wrecks has been. . 
€ a day MAURY. The hotel is. .above the a, 

Comb.: a.-adjuster, -stater, one whose pro- 
fession it is to adjust claims and liabilities in a 
case of General Average, and to make up an 
a.-statement showing the same. Hence A'ver- 
ager, an a.-adjuster. 

f Average, sb.* 1537. (Of. unkn. origin; 
med.L. averagium and OFr, average have no 
such sense. Cf. AxRISH.] The pasturage of 
arable land after harvest. 

Average (m:véréds), a. 1770. [attrib. use 
of AVERAGE &b.*, in sense 5.) 1. Estimated by 
average. 2, Equal to what would be the 
result of taking an average; medium, ordin- 
ary; of the usual standard 1803. 

1. The a. price of corn 1770. 2. A modern draw- 
ing of a. merit RUSKIN. Hence A-veragely adv. 

Average (se-vérédg), v. 1821. [f. AVERAGE 
sb.* in sense 5; cf. to square, ete.) 1. trans. To 
estimate, by dividing the aggregate of a 
series by the number of its units (af); to 
form an opinion as to the prevailing standard 
of 1831. 2. ellipt. tor : To average itself at; to 
be on an average 1821. 3. ellipt. for: To do, 
take, etc., on an average 1822. 

2. The sale of the book. averaged a thousand 
copies a year MASSON. 3. So much this surgeon 
averaged upon each day for about twenty years 
DE QUINCEY. 

Averin (é'-varén). Se. 1708. (etym. unkn.] 
The cloudberry or knoutberry (Rubus chamæ- 
morus). 

A'verish, v. dial. [f. AVERAGE sb.*] To 
consume the eddish, arrish, or average. 

Averment (avo-amént). ME. [- AFr., OFr. 
aver(r)ement; see AVER V., -MENT.] 1, The 
action of proving, by argument or evidence. 
2. Law. Formal offer to prove or justify a 
plea; the proof or justification offered, veri- 
fication 1514, 3. Assertion, affirmation 1033. 
4, A positive statement, assertion, or declara- 
tion 1629. 

2. Averment. general. .concludes every, pike. 
etc.,..with these words, and this he is ready to 
verify TOMLINS. 3. Noise and bold a. SCOTT, 

Avern (vdm). 1599. [- Fr. Averne the 
infernal regions, Hades, or L. Avernus (sc. 
lacus) = Gr. dopvos (Am) the birdless (lake), 
f.d- A- pref. 14 + õps bird.] A lake in Cam- 
pania, the effluvium from which was said to 
kill birds flying over it. b. The infernal 
regions. 

Avernal (üvounál. 1578. [- L. avernalis; 
see prec., -AL'. Cf. Fr. avernal (Cotgr.).] adj. 
Of the nature of, or belonging to, Avernus; 
infernal. sb. An inhabitant of Avernus, a 
devil. var. Ave'rnian a. 

Averroist (wvérowist) Also Averrh-. 
1753. One of a sect of peripatetic philosophers 


AVERRUNCATE 


who appeared in Italy before the restoration 
of learning, and adopted the leading tenets of 
Ibn Roshd or Averrhoes, an Arabian philo- 
sopher born at Cordova, viz. that the soul is 
mortal, or that the only immortal soul is a 
universal one, from which particular souls 
&rise, and into which they return. Hence 
Averro'ism. 

Averruncate (evérp-nke't), v. ? Obs. 1623. 
If. averruncat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. averruncare 
avert, f. a AB- + verruncare to turn; see 
"ATE? and cf. ABERUNCATE.] 1. prop. To avert, 
ward off 1663. 2. improp. To root up, to prune 
1623. Hence Averrunca'tion (in both 
Senses). 

Averruncator (wvérppke'toi). 1842. [f. 
prec. in sense 2 + -OR 2.] A pair of pruning 
shears, or a knife-blade working within a 
hook, mounted on a pole and worked by a 
string or wire; used for cutting off the higher 
branches of trees, 

Aversation (revouse^-fon). arch. 1600. [— L. 
aversatio, f. aversat-, pa. ppl. stem of avertari ; 
see AVERSE, AVERT, -ION.] +1. The act of 
turning away ~1673. +2. Estrangement 
—1059. 3. = AVERSION 4 (arch.) 1613. 4. = 
AVERSION 5. 1730, 

3. Auersation towards Society Bacon. 

Averse (iv5-as), a. 1597. [- L. aversus, 
pa. pple. of avertere AvERT.] +1. Turned 
&way or in the reverse direction, averted 
-1703; quasi-adv. -1814. t2. Lying on the 
opposite side 1607. +3. Behind 1646. 4. 
Turned away in mind or feeling; actuated by 
repugnance; habitually opposed, disinclined 
1597. Const. from, to. (The use of to, con- 
demned by Johnson, is explained by the 
analogy in sense to words like hostile, etc. 
Shaks. does not use the word.) With inf. 
Unwilling 1646. +5. Of things: Adverse 
-1683. f 6. sb. The hinder part (so L. a- 
versum); the reverse of a coin —1658. 

1. The tracks a. a lying notice gave DRYDEN. 4. 
That Law. . which leads the Willing, and compels 
the A. HARRIS. As men auerse from war Mic. 
2:8. What Cat's a. to fish GRAY. A. to declare 
herself openly 1777. Hence t Ave'rse v. to turn 
away. Aver: " adv. in the reverse direction; 
backwardly; with aversion, Ave'rseness = 
AVERSION 4. 

Aversion (ayd-afon). 1596. [— Fr. aversion 
or L. aversio ; see prec., -I0N.] t 1. The action 
of turning away oneself, one's eyes, etc.; in 
Rhet. = APOSTROPHE! 1. -1608. 12. The 
action of averting —1684. t3. Estrangement 
(from) -1691. 4, An averted state of mind 
or feelings; a mental attitude of opposition 
or repugnance; an antipathy 1651. Const. 
T towards, t against, from, to (for), infin. See 
AVERSE 4. 1626. 5, An object of dislike or 
repugnance 1678. 

4. There are among Brute Creatures many natural 
Aversions and Antipathies STEELE. Nature..has 

ut into Man a desire of Happiness, and an a. to 

isery LOCKE. A. from war 1771. 5. “The 
Excursion’, Writ in a manner which is my a. 


BYRON, 
ME. [Partly - OFr. 


Avert (Rvout) v. 
avertir :~ Rom. *avertire for L, avertere (f. a 
AB- + vertere to turn); partly direct from L.] 
l. trans. To turn away. fig. To estrange 
(arch.) 1532. 2. intr. (refi. pron. omitted.) To 
turn away (arch.) 1483. 3. trans. To turn 
away (the face, eyes, thoughts) 1578. 4. To 
turn away anything about to befall, esp. 
things threatened; to ward off 1012. t 5. To 
oppose -1667. f[6. calachr. for EVERT and 
REVERT, 


A. fig. Appease Zeus and the averted Gods L, 
MORRIS, 3. Therefore beseech you T’auert your 
liking a more worthier way Lear 1, i. 214. 4. Any 
expedient which might a. the danger MACAULAY. 
Hence Averrted ppl. a., turned aside; unpro- 
pitious (arch.. Avertedly adv. Averter. 
Ave'rtible, -able a. 

Avertiment, obs. f. ADVERTISEMENT. 

Avian (é'-vidin), a. 1870. (f. L. avis + -AN.] 
Of or pertaining to birds. var. A‘vine. 

Aviary (Z-viári). 1577. [- L. aviarium, f. 
avis bird; see -ARY'.] A large cage, house, or 
enclosure, in which birds are kept. 

Lincolnshire may be termed the a. of England, 
m the wild fowl therein FULLER. Hence A-viar- 

Aviation (é'vi,é-fon). 1887. [- Fr. aviation 
(1869), irreg. f. L. avis bird + -ATION.] Flying 
in an aeroplane. So A:viator, t (a) a flying 
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machine 1891, (b) the pilot of an aeroplane 
1896 (so -tress, -trix). 

|| Avicularium (àvikiulé?ribm). Pl. -a. 
1856. [mod.L., f. avicula, dim. of avis bird; 
see -CULE, -ARIUM.] Zool. A small, snapping, 
prehensile process, shaped like a bird’s head 
with a movable mandible, found on the cells 
of many Polyzoa. Avicula‘rian a. à 

Aviculture (Z-vikp-ltiui). 1880. [f. L. avis 
bird + cultura CULTURE.) Rearing of birds; 
bird-fancying. 

Avid (e-vid), a. 1769. [- Fr. avide or L. 
avidus, f. avére long for; see -ID'.) Greedy. 
Const. of, for, etc. 

The human heart is a. of pleasure and gain 1769. 
vars. Avidious, f A:vidous. Hence A'vidly 
adv., var. Avi*diously. 

Avidity (avi-diti). 1449. [- Fr. avidité or L. 
aviditas, f. avidus; see prec., -ITY.] 1. Ex- 
treme eagerness, greediness. transf. of things 
1646. 2. ellipt. Greediness of gain, grasping- 
ness 1662, 

1. To read with a. TYNDALL. 

f A-vie, adv. 1509. [f. A prep. 11 + VIE 
sb.) In emulation —1644. 

t Aview', v. Also advewe, -view. 1494. 
[f. A- pref. + View v.] To view officially; 
to reconnoitre; in Spenser simply — to 
view —1596. 

Avifauna (Z-vi,fo:nà), sb. 1874. [f. L. avis 
bird + FAUNA.] The Fauna of a district so 
far as concerns birds. 

Avignon Berry (Avi-ny@n). 1727. (f. Av- 
ignon in France.) The fruit of the Rhamnus 
infectorius, etc., used for dyeing yellow, and 
for making sapgreen. 


[-OFr. aviler (mod. 
avilir) ; *advilare, t. L, ad AD- + 
vilis VILE.] To make vile; degrade; hold 
cheap; vilify 1070. Hence t Avi-lement. 

|| Avion (avyon). 1898. [Fr., f. L. avis bird, 

+ -on in ballon.] A (French) aeroplane. 

Avis(e,etc., obs. f. ADVICE, ADVISE, etc. 

t Avision. ME. [= OFr. avision, f. a = L. 
ad AD- + VISION.] A dream ; a monition (given 
in a dream) -1525. 

Aviso (üveizo). Pl. -os, t-o's. 1034. [- 
Sp. aviso advice, intelligence, advice-boat, 
i= Rom. *adviswm; see ADVICE; XVI-XVII also 
ADVISO.] +1. Intelligence; a notification 
—1654. 2, An ADVICE-BOAT 1714. 

Avital (avoi-tal, æ-vităl), a. ? Obs. 1011. 
If. L. avitus of a grandfather (avus) + -a1'.] 
Ancestral, ancient. 

Avives (üvoi-vz), sb. pl. t Obs. 1616. [- 
Fr. avives, also OFr. vives (XIV, see VIVES), 
ult.- Arab. ad-di'ba, lit. the she-wolf.] A 
Swelling of the parotid glands in horses; the 
strangles; also called VIVES. 

|| Avizandum, avis- (ævizæ-ndvm). 1861. 
[- med.L., n. gerund of avizare, avisare 
consider; see ADVISE.] Consideration. 7o 
take a case into or to a. is for a judge to take it 
for consideration out of court. 

|| Avocado (revokà-do). 1697. [- Sp. avocado 
advocate (whence Fr. avocat), substituted by 
Popular perversion for Aztec ahuacatl, more 
closely repr. by Sp. aguacate; further cor- 
rupted, through avigato, to alligator (pear) 
XVI] The fruit of a W. Indian tree (Persea 
gratissima); a large pear-shaped fruit, called 
also Alligator Pear. 

Avocat(e, obs. f. ADVOCATE. 

+ A'vocate, v. 1543. [In sense 1, = avocat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. avocare, f. a, ab away + 
vocare to call; in sense 2, after Fr. t avoquer 
(see AYOKE), later advoquer (whence ADVOKE), 
=L. advocare; see ADVOCATE v.] 1. To call 
away, withdraw (from) -1752. 2. To call to a 
higher tribunal; = ADVOCATE v.! 2. 1079. 

1. Avocated and called away from sin BECON. 2. 
Seeing now..the cause avocated to Rome 1649. 
Hence Avo'cative a. calling off or away ; sb. any- 
thing which calls away. 

Avocation (svoké'-fon). 1529. [-L. avo- 
catio, f. avocat-, pa. ppl. stem of avocare 
call away, f. a AB- + vocare to call.) I. 1. The 
calling away (of a person) from an employ- 
ment; diversion of the thoughts (arch.) 1617. 
2. The condition of being called away; dis- 
traction 1646. 3. That which calls one away 
from an occupation. Hence, A minor occupa- 
tion, a by-work (zápepyoy). 1642. 4. improp. 


AVOIRDUPOIS 


Ordinary employment, usual occu 
vocation, calling 1660. p 
1. I could be larger, but for a suddej 
to business Howrir. 3. Heaven is his wea 
and therefore he counts earthly employment 
avocations FULLER. 4. Found, even in the midst 
of his most pressing avocations, time for private. 
prayer MACAULAY. The common avocations oflife 


II. [- L. advocatio.] = ADVOCATION 2, 1699. 
His unjust a. of the cause to Rome FROUDE, 
Avocatory (üvokáteri) a. (sb.) 1666, S 
med.L. avocatorius, f. as AVOCATE D5 Beb 
-ORY*.] 1. Recalling, that recalls, 2, aj, (in 
L. form) Avocatory letter or mandate 1689, 

Letters avocatory : letters by which a sovere 
recalls his subjects from a foreign state 
which he is at war, or bids them desist from illegal 
proceedings. 

Avocet, -set (m-vose:t) 1766. [= Fr 
avocette (Buffon) -~ It. avosetta, of unk, 
origin.) One of the Wading birds (Grallatores), 
allied to the Snipes and Stilts, distinguished 
by its flexible upturned beak. 

Avoid (avoi-d), v. ME. [- AFr. avoider = 
OFr. esvuidier, evuider (see A- pref. 9), t 
es- EX-' + vuide empty, Vorp.] Formerly 
strengthened with out, away. I. tl. trans 
To make void or empty; to free or rid (of) 
-1601. 2. To make void or of no effect. In 
Law, to defeat (a pleading); to invalidate (a 
sentence, etc.). ME. + 3. intr. (for refl.) Of 
benefices: To become void, or fall vacant 
1726. 

1, A-voyd pou thi trenchere 1500. 2. To aa 
feoffment COKE, a deed BLACKSTONE, a purchase 
1858. 

II. t 1. To empty out, remove —1641; to 
eject by excretion, to void —1691; to get rid 
of, put an end to -1685. t 2. To get rid of, 
send away (a person from, out of a place) 
—1643. + 3. intr. To move or go away, with- 
draw; to retire, retreat —1763. Const. from 
out of, forth of -1611. t 4. trans. To depart 
from, quit (a place); to dismount from (& 

rse) —1660. 
ki To a. and end controversies BAXTER. 2. re, 
A. thee, Fiend doe Ye commaunded them 
to auoyde your Court CAXTON. 

IH. 1. To leave alone; to have nothin 
do with. (The usual current sense—of. II. z 
ME. 2. To escape, evade; to keep out Gee 
way of 1530. t3. To prevent, obviate -1831 

1. Never have to do with hym, if thou mitt, 
avoyde hym Parse. Avoiding Scylla, he ee 
Charybdis 1888. 2. T’auoid the Conan al 
carping World Rich. ITI, 11. v. 68. Hence t ard: 
sb. the withdrawal of dishes after meals. Y" » 
able a. liable to be made or become void (? ‘ded, 
tto be avoided; capable of bein avs | 
Avoldably adv. Avoider, one who ni 
Avoi'dless a. (poet.) inevitable; indefeasi zi 

Avoidance (üvoidàns) ME. [t prec 
-ANCE.] + 1. The action of emptying iie 
etc.; hence, a clearing away, removal; s 
tion, excretion -1001; an outlet -1 yi 
Voidance, invalidation. (Zsp. in Law. dài 
+ 3. The action of vacating a benefice, 
1642, 4. The becoming vacant, vacaney; ti), 
eliipt, the right to fill up the vacancy eu. 
+5. Dismissal, removal -1050. 16. Yding 
drawal, exit —1635. 7. The action of ayol 
anything unwelcome, or shunning a P! 


1610. Running. .from the Wall, with 


1. Fountaines, 
some fine Auoidances BACON. 2. The ener and 
of Bacchus 


marriage MILMAN. 4. A learned 
worthie to haue the next auoydance Of eod 
his chaire PLAT. 7. Some things may 55 Seu 
for the. .a. of others misconstruction Pr. ME 


weight —1691. 2. (In full tebe a i » 
io 

Great Britain, for all goods exc. the i. 1 

metals, precious stones, and medicin! 

3. Weight. (U.S.) 1597. ang The eve 
The A. pound contains 7000 grains. q the ton 

contains in U.S. 100, in G.B. 112 Ib. #0 pound: 

of 20 cwt. differs accordingly. In 

ounce, and dram there is no difference. "T 
3. The weight of an hayre will turne y ip jv 
betweene their Haber-de-pois 2 Hen. T^» 

276. 


AVOKE 


t Avo'ke, v. 1529. (In sense 1, = L, avocare, 
after revoke, etc. In sense 2, — Fr. tavoquer 
= L. advocare. See ADVOKE, AVOCATE v.] 1. 
To call away (rare) -1039. 2. = ADVOKE, 
ADVOCATE v. 2, 1529. 

+ A'volate, v. 1673. (—avolat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. avolare, f. a, ab AB- + volare to 
fly; see -ATE*.] To fly off, escape, exhale, 
evaporate —1709. Hence f Avola:tion. 

Avolitional (revoli'fonàl), a. 1855. [A pref. 
14.] Not volitional. 

Avoset, var. of AVOOET. 

Avouch (ávau-tf), v. ME. [= OFr. avochier 
=L. advocare ADVOCATE v.*. See AVOW w.', 
VoveH v.) f 1. To appeal or refer for con- 
firmation to some warrant or authority 
—1718; to certify by reference to vouchers 
1540; to establish upon testimony —1078. 2. 
"To give one's own warrant; to guarantee. 
intr. 1532. trans. 1548. 3. To declare as a 
thing one can prove, or upon which one offers 
his own express testimony as a personal 
witness; to affirm, assert. (Formerly also of 
matters of inference or opinion.) 1494. 4. To 
acknowledge (or claim) solemnly as one’s 
own, Avow (arch.) 1579. 5. To acknowledge 
an act of a subordinate agent (arch.) 1553; to 
own to (any act) as one’s own (arch.) 1606, 
6. To acknowledge (a charge), confess, avow 
1649. 7. To acknowledge and support or 
justify (combining 4 with 2); to make good 
(with) 1599. 

1. t To avouch a thing upon one : to call or cite him 
as warrant for it. Auouching of him [God] as a 
witnesse vnto their lye 1619. 2. I can a. for her 
reputation DE Fox. 3. Loe how plainly Saint 
Augustine auoucheth Purgatorie BEDELL. 4. 
Thou hast auouched the Lord this day to be thy 
God Deut, 26:17. 5. He for whom thou dost this 
villanie .will not a. thy fact DANIEL. 6. To a. 
oneself a coward SCOTT, 7. And will a. his saying 
with the sword MARLOWE. Hence tAvou'ch s). 
(arch,) guarantee. Haml. 1. i. 57. Avou'chable a. 
able to be avouched, Avou'ched ppl. a. vouched 
for; avowed.  Avou'cher.  Avou'chment, 
guarantee ; declaration. 

|| Avoué (avue). 1851. [Fr. = L. advocatus ; 
= Eng. AVOWE, ADVOWEE.] A patron. 

t Avou'r(e, sb." rare. ME. [erron. for avou- 
rie, AVOWRY.] = AVOWRY 2. 

+ Avourre, sh.* [for AVOWER.] (Legal) A- 
vowal, SPENSER. 

Avouter(e, etc., obs. f. ADULTER, etc. 

Avow (üvau), v.t ME. [- (O)Fr. avouer 
acknowledge, hence recognize as valid =L. 
advocare appeal to, invoke. See ADVOCATE 
v., AvOUCH. Aphet. Vow v.*] 1. To own or 
acknowledge (a person) as one's own. f 2. 
To own (the deeds of an agent); to sanction 
-1051. 3. To declare (as a thing one can 
vouch for); to affirm, maintain ME. 4. To 
own, admit, or confess (facts, etc., that one 
might conceal or deny). Const. as in 3. ME. 
5. refl. and pass. To confess one's identity 
1405. 6. Law. To justify or maintain (spec. a 
distress) 1528. 

1. His Father. .avowed him for his Son NORTH. 


prove the charge 1769, Hence 
avowal (rare), Avow'able a. Avow'ableness. 
Avow'er,one who avows, t Avow"*ment, avowal. 

t Avow (üvau), v.^ ME. [-OFr. avoer, 
avouer vow, f. a AD- + vouer; see Vow v.) 
1. trans. To put (one) to a vow or oath (to or 
lo do); to dedicate by a vow (to) —1583. 2. intr. 
(from refl.) To take a vow (to or to do) —1608. 
Hence Avow ab.* a vow; t a votive offering. 

Avowal (üvaul) 1732. [f. Avow v.! + 
7A] Acknowledgement; unconstrained ad- 
mission. 

A plain a. of his sentiments PRESCOTT. 

Avowance (üvauns) 1008. t Obs. (f. 
AVOW v. + -ANCE.] 1. The action of the 
avowant 1642, 2. Public acknowledgement. 

Avowant (üvau:Ant). 1529. [f. AYOW v.! + 
JANT.) In Law, A challenger; à person mak- 
ing AYOWRY or cognizance. 

t Avowé. ME. [- (O)Fr. avoué i= L. advoca- 
tus; see ADVOCATE sb., ADVOWEE.] An ad- 
vocate, or patron; esp. a patron saint —1490. 

Avowed (avau-d), ppl. a. ME. (f. Avow 
"^| 1. Acknowledged, owned. 2. Self- 
acknowledged 1651. 
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1, A, brutality 1659, 2. Ana. enemy to American 
independency 1792. Hence Avow'ed-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Avowry (üvauri) (ME. avoerie, = AFT. 
avowrie, OFr. avoerie, f. avoeor (f. avoer AVOW 
v.’ 4 -OR 2) + -ie; see -Y*, -RY.] fl. The 
function of an avoué, ADVOWEE, advocate or 
patron ; patronage, protection. 2. Advocacy, 
protection or authority personified: a pro- 
tector, a patron; esp. a patron saint. (Occ. 
attrib.) ME. t3. Advowson 1660. 4. (From 
Avow v.', in its legal sense): The avowal of 
an act done; esp. the plea whereby one who 
distrains for rent avows the act and justifies 
it 1531. + 5. (Due to both vbs. Avow): A 
vowing, solemn declaration, or oath —1503. 

4. He is said to make avowry if he justifies in his 
own right. and to make cognisance if he justifies 
in the right of another DIGBY, 

Avowter(e, -trie, -tresse, etc., obs. ff. 
ADULTER, etc. 

t Avoy, int. ME. only. [= OFr. avoi, of 
unkn. origin.) Exclam. of surprise, fear, 
remonstrance. 

|| Avoyer (avwa,ye, àvoi-o1) 1580. [Swiss- 
Fr. avoyer — OFr. avoid (xiv), corresp. to Fr. 
avoué.) Till 1794, the Fr. title of the chief 
magistrate of some of the Swiss Cantons. 

Avulse (Av-ls), v. 1765. [- avuls-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. avellere, f. a AB- + vellere to 
pluck.] To pluck off, tear away. 

Avulsion (avo-lfen), 1622. [— Fr. avulsion 
or L. avulsio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The 
action of plucking out or tearing away; 
forcible separation. 2. A part torn off 1678. 
3, Law. The sudden removal of land, by 
change in a river's course, or by the action 
of flood, to another person's estate; dis- 
tinguished from alluvion 1804. 

1. By a. or division of the Sea, Sicily was., 
severed from Italy 1622. 

Avuncular (üvp'nkiülài), a. 
avunculus maternal uncle, dim. 
grandfather, + -AR'; cf. Fr. avunculaire.] Of, 
belonging to, or like, an uncle. (joc.) Of a 
pawnbroker; see UNCLE 1859. 

Love. . Paternal or a. LANDOR 

Avu'nculize, v. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] To act 
like an uncle, FULLER. 

Avys(e, -ness, ctc., obs. ff. ADVICE, -I8E, ete. 

Aw- was frequently written in ME. for 
AU- and in Sc. for Av-. For such forms see 
Au-, AV- 

Aw, obs. f. AWB, OWE, OUGHT. 

Awa, Sc. f. AWAY. 

Await (awélt), v, ME. (- AFr. awaitier = 
OFr, aguaitier, f. a AD- + wailier (mod. Fr. 
guetter) WArr.] t 1. To keep watoh, watch 
for; esp. to waylay =1671. t2. trans, To 
watch for a chance of doing, contrive, plot 
(harm) fo ME. t3. To look at, notice ME. ; 
intr, to take note ME. f 4. intr. with on, inf. 
phr., or subord. cl. To keep watch, take care, 
endeavour -1603. t5. To attend. (rans. 
=1641. intr, with on, upon, or absol, -1742, t 6. 
‘intr, To wait upon to do business —1489. 7. 
To wait for (an event or person). trans. ME. 
(This and 8 are the only current senses.) 
t intr, To wait —1821; with for -1008. 8. To 
be in store, be reserved, for 1593. 

5. On whom three hundred eee youths a. 
Pops. 7. Gabriel sat. awaiting night MILT. P.L. 
1v. 550, 8. What fates a. the Duke of Suffolke 
2 Hen. VI, 1. iv. 35. Hence t Awal't sb, ambush ; 
a snare ; watch, watchfulness ; caution, Awal-ter, 
tone who lies in wait; t an attendant; one who 
awaits. Awaiting vòl, sb. t ambush; f attend- 
ance; waiting, expectation (arch.). 

Awake (iwé!-k), v. Pa. t. awo'ke, formerly 
also awa'ked. Pa. pple. awo'ke and awa'k- 
ed. [From two verbs: 1. OE. dwwenan 
(earlier on-, see A- pref. 2), pa. t. dvóc, pa. 
pple. dwacen, OE. had already a weak pa.t. 

, whence mod. E. awaken, awakened. 
9, OE. dwacian, pa. t. dwacode, in sense = 
āwæcnan, repr. in mod, Eng. by awake, 
awaked. All these forms in OE. were intr., 
but in early ME. awake took on the trans. 
sense of ME. awecche. Later, awoke and its 
pa. pple. were referred to awake as strong 
equivalents of awaked, There has been some 
tendency, esp. in later times, to restrict the 
strong pa. t. and pa. pple. to the orig. intr. 
sense, and the weak inflexion to the trans. 
sense, but this has never been fully carried 
out. See WAKE v.) 


AWARE 


I, intr, 1. To come out of the state of sleep ; 
to cease to sleep, Cf. AWAKEN 1, 2. fig. To 
rise from a state resembling sleep, as death, 
indifference, inaction; to become active or 
ngat 1450. 3. To be or keep awake (rare) 

1, Hee awoke out of his sleepe Judg. 16:20, And 
Jacob awaked out of his sleepe Gen, 28:16, 2. 
A.! A.! English Nobilitie! Let not slouth dimme 

our Honors 1 Hen. VI, 1. |. 78, My Lute a, 

YATT. To awake to: to become alive to, 

IL. trans. (replacing ME. awecche.) 1. To 
arouse from sleep ME. 2. fig. To rouse from 
a state resembling sleep; to make active ME. 

1. No dreadful Dreams awak'd him with affright 
DRYDEN. His disciples. awoke him Matt, 8:25, 
2. He will a, my mercie K. John IV. 1, 26, Hence 
Awa'ker = Awakener, 

Awake (üwé-k) pred. a. ME. [Clipped 
form of pa. pple. awaken (see prec.) used as 
an adj.] 1. Roused from sleep, not asleep 
ME. 2, fig. In activity; vigilant, on the alert 
1618. 

1. She still beheld Now wide awake, the vision of 
her sleep KEATS. 2. Grudge his own rest, and 
keep the world a, DRYDEN. He was awake to the 
dangers FROUDE. 

Awaken (awé'-k'n), v. (OK. onwaenan, 
dwecenan (see A- pref. 2), dwacnian. See 
AWAKE, WAKEN. In sense 4 awaken is still 
preferred to awake.) 1. intr, lit, = AWAKE v. 
I. 1. 2. transf. and fig. = AWAKE v. I. 2. 
1768, 3. trans. lil. To rouse from sleep 1513. 
4. transf. and fig. To rouse into activity; to 
stir up; kindle (desire, anxiety, etc.); in 
Theol. to arouse to a sense of sin 1603. 

2. Just awakening, and darkly feeling after God 
WESLEY. 3. Satan. hls next subordinate Awak'n- 
ing MILT. P.L. v. 672. 4. To a.. their Piety and 
Industry Hoppers. Hence Awa'kenable a. 
Awarkener, he who or that which awakens. 
rising or an arousing from 


Sc. 1799. 
unkn.] Of a sheep: Lying helplessly on its 
back. 

A-wane (Awé''n), adv, ME. [A prep. 11.] 
f In want; on the wane. 

Awanting (üwQ:ntln), ppl. a, 1661. (Erron, 
for the phr. a wanting (see A prep.’ 12, 13). 
Cf. amissing.] Wanting. 

Award (üwQ-d), v! ME, [= AFr. awarder, 
var. of ONFr, eswarder (wee A- pref. 9), OFr, 
esguarder consider, ordain := Rom, *exwar- 
dare, f. L, ex EX-' + *wardare WARD v.) 
t 1. trans, To decide after deliberation-1725. 
2. To determine upon and appoint by judicial 
sentence 1533. 3, To adjudge (lo a person) 
1523. t 4. To sentence, appoint (to do) -1050. 
t+ To sentence, consign (to custody, ete.) 
~1648, 

2. An umpire. awarded that the local board 
should pay. .200/. 1884, 3. A pound of that same 
marchants flesh is thine, The Soars awards It, 


and the law doth give it Merch, Iv. 1. 300. 
ble a. rightly or lawfully to be 


ence 
awarded, der. t Awa'rdment = AWARD 
ab. tAwa'rdship, the action of an awarder, 
arbitration, 


t Awa'rd, v.* 1634, (f. A- pref. 11 + WARD 
v.) 1. To guard. 2, To ward off 1783. 
Award (üwQrad), sb. ME. [= AFr. award, 
f. awarder; see AWARD v,!]. 1, A sentence or 
decision after examination, esp. that of an 
arbitrator or umpire; the document em- 
bodying it. 2. That which is awarded or 
assigned, as payment, penalty, etc. 1696, 
+ 3. Custody, wardship. (Cf. WARD ab.) 
71570. 

1. Sette attone by the adward off the Kyng 
PASTON. 2. The balance of the Geneva A. 1883, 
Aware (liwé*s), pred. a, OF, (ME. awar, 
for earlier iwar (A- pref. 6), OK. gewar = 
OS. giwar (MDu. ghewdre), OHG. gas, giwar 
(G. gewahr); WGme. f. *3a- Y- + *war- 
Wake a.) t1. Watchful, on one's guard 
-1542. 2. Informed, cognizant, conscious, 
sensible ME. t3. ellipt. with be omitted. 
(Be) on your guard, (be)ware, (Cf. Soft! 
Quick 1) -1590, 

1. To be a. of to be on one's guard against, Are 
ou all a. of. .evil-speaking ? WESLEY. 2. Arnan 

ked, and was a. of Dauid 7 Chron. 22:21. Are 
you a. that your friends are here? 1885. Hence 
Awa'redom. H. WALPOLE. Awa'reness, the 
quality or state of being a. + Awa'ring vòl. sb. 
perception, 


AWARN 


+ Awarrn, v. To warn. 
SPENSER. 

A-wash (üwo:f) adv. (pred. a.) 1833. [A 
prep.’ 11.) 1. Flush with the surface of the 
water, so that it just washes over. 2. Wash- 
ing about, at the mercy of the waves 1870. 

2. The rising water set everything a. READE. 


[A- pref. 1.] 


A-wa'ste, adv. [A prep. 11.] Wasting. 
E. B. BROWNING. 
A-wa'tch, adv. [A prep. 11.] On the 


watch E. B. BROWNING. 

A-wa've, adv. [A prep.! 11.] On the wave, 
waving. BROWNING. 

Away (iwé'-), adv. [Late OE. awed, for 
earlier onweg (see A prep.! 2, A- pref. 2), orig. 
two words 'on (the or one's) way', (hence) 
"from such-and-such a place’. See ON, WAY 
sb.) I. Of motion in place, removal. 1. On (his 
or one’s) way; on. 2. From this (or that) place, 
to a distance OE. 3. Off, aside; also fig. as in 
to fall away ME. 4. Out of one's possession ; 
e.g. with put, give, take, throw, etc. ME. 5. 
From existence; to death, to an end, to 
nothing ME. 6. Hence used with trans. vbs., 
as ‘boil, kiss away’, and ‘explain, analyse 
away’; also with intr. vbs., as ‘to sigh away 
one's life’, making them trans. 1661. 

1. Come a. death Twel, N. 1. iv. 55. 2. The 
bride's EOD away, dress 1884. A. went Gilpin 
COWPER. 3. To lay work a. Loner. 5. Man dieth, 
and wasteth a. Job 14:10. 

IL. Of action. [From I.] 1. Onward in time, 
on, continuously, e.g. (o work away 1562. 2, 
Straightway, without hesitation or delay; 
chiefly colloq., as in Fire away! Say away! 
and U.S. and Eng. dial. Right away 1535. 

III. Of position. [From senses I, 2-5.] 
1. In the other direction ME. 2. Added to 
where, there, here, = about. (Now dial.) 1564, 
3. In another place; at a distance; off 1712. 
4. Gone (from a place); absent; wanting ME. 
5. Gone (from existence); destroyed, con- 
sumed; dead; fainted. (Now chiefly dial.) 
M 


E. 

1. I turned a, from this despicable troop STERLE. 
3. I shall not be able to stay a. 1712. 4. I called, 
but found him a, 1885. 

IV. Elliptical (vb. suppressed). 1, = Go 
away ME. 2. = Go or get away with, take 
away 1526. 3, = Get on or along with, put 
up with 1477. 4, And away (= and going 
away again), in once and away (now once in 
@ way) = once but not continuously 1583. 
‘45. Formerly erron. for WAY. 

1. A., get thee downe Exod. 19:24. 2. Awaye with 
him, crucify him John 19:15. 3. That saucy fleer 
1 cannot a. with RICHARDSON. 4. Short hints and 
à. may please a Scholar 1655, var. + Away's 
(with advb. gen. -s). Hence t Away"ward adr. 
turned away; away; var. -wards; quasi-adj. 
averted, wayward. Comb. joing ppl. a. 

Awe (6), sb. (ME. ase - ON. agi tason, 
t. Gmc. *a5-. The Scand. word displaced the 
native eie, ese, OE. ege (:- *aziz, whence 
Goth. agis fear).] t 1. Terror, dread —1784. 
2. Dread mingled with veneration, as of the 
Divine Being OE. 3. Solemn and reverential 
wonder, tinged with latent fear, inspired by 
what is sublime and majestic in nature 1756. 
4. Power to inspire fear or reverence OE. 
+5. Anger, fierceness, rage -ME. t6. A 
cause of dread ; a restraint -1657. 

1. His voice Shook the delinquent with such fits 
of a. COWPER. 2. There is an a. in mortals’ joy, A 
deep mysterious fear KEBLE. 3. She pointed with 
a. to a mighty object HT. MARTINEAU. 4. Shall 
Rome stand vnder one mans a. ? Jul. C. 11. i. 52. 

Comb.: 1 a.-bound a. bound by a. ; submissive, 
obedient; -stru'ck a. struck with, or over. 


whelmed by a, 

Phrases, To stand in awe of: to dread; later, to 
entertain a profound reverence for, (Orig. ‘Awe 
stood to men’, later, ‘Awe stood men (dat.)', 
inverted into ‘men stood awe’, ‘men’ being erron. 
taken as a nom. case, ‘in’ was inserted to restore 
the sense.) To hold or keep in awe (of) : to restrain 
or control by fear (of). Haml. v. i. 238, 

Hence Aweless, aw-less a. without dread, un- 
daunted; irreverent; + that inspires no awe. 
Awe'lessness. Awesome, aw'some a. rever- 
Sat; inspiring awe, appalling, weird. (Chiefly 


Awe, sb.* 1503. [Etym. and orig. form 
unkn.] One of the float-boards of an under- 
2n water-wheel, on which the water acts. 

we (Q), v. ME. [f. AWE sb.') 1. To inspire 
with dread, terrify, daunt; to control by the 
influence of fear. (Orig. impers.) 2. To 
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influence or control by profound respect or 
reverential fear 1611. 3. To inspire with 
reverential wonder combined with latent 
fear 1753. t 4. Td Terreno (rare) EP Dm 

1. Shall quips, and sentences. awe a man 
tne carere of hie humour Much Ado 1. il, 260. 
2. He was not awed by the sanctity of the place 
GIBBON. Hence Aw'ed ppl. a. awe-struck; 
f dreaded. Aw*ing, aweing vòl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Awearied (Awi?-rid), ppl. a. 1604, [A- pref. 
11. Wearied, weary. 

Aweary (üwi"ri), pred. a. 1552. [A- pref. 
11.] Tired, weary. Const. of. 

Iginne to be a. of the Sun Macb, v. v. 49. 

A-weather (áwe:Bou). 1599. [A prep." 5.] 
Naut. adv. Towards the weather or wind- 
ward side, in the direction from which the 
wind blows; esp. in helm a-weather; opp. to 
a-lee. prep. Short for a-weather of. 

t Awe-band, 1536. [f. AWE &b.'] A curb, 
check, restraint; ‘a band for tying black 
cattle to the stake’ (Jamieson). 

A-week (üwi-k) adv. 1547. [A prep. 8; 
cf. a-day.) In every week, weekly. 

Aweel (Awi:l), conj. adv. Sc. 1800. [Weak- 
ened f. ah well! cf. Fr. eh bien.) Well! 

Aweigh (awd':), adv. 1627. [A prep.’ 11.) 
Naut. Of an anchor: Just raised perpendicu- 
larly from the ground; = a-peak, a-trip. 

A-we'st, adv. 1809. [A prep.' 5.] In the 
west; westward. 

Awe-strike (Q*,stroi:k), v. 1832. [f. Awe- 
STRUCK by analysis.) To strike with awe. 
Hence Awe’-stri:cken ppl. a.  AWE-STRUCK, 

Awe-struck (0:stro:k), ppl. a. 1034. (f. 
AWE sb. + struck pa. pple.) Struck with 
awe. 

Awful (ful) a. OE. [f. Awk ab.', con- 
tinuing the sense of OE. egefull. Occaa. 
compared awfuller, -est.] 1. Causing dread ; 
terrible, appalling. 2. Worthy of, or com- 
manding, profound respect or reverential 
fear OE. 3. Solemnly impressive; sublimely 
majestic 1600. 4. slang. Frightful, very ugly, 
monstrous; and hence as a mere intensive = 
Exceedingly great, bad, etc. 1894. t5. 
Terror-stricken; timorous —1748. 6. Pro- 
foundly respectful or reverential 1593, 

1. A. massacres GREEN, 2. Cato's character. is 
rather a. than amlable ADDISON. 4. An a. scrawl 
1870, duffer 1873, time 1885. 5. A weak and a. 
reverence for antiquity WATTS. Hence Awfully 
adv. dreadfully; sublimely, majestically; slang, 
very (cf. Gr. &«ws); with a feeling of awe. Aw'- 
fulness, the quality of inspiring awe; the being 
full of awe (arch.). 

t Awha'pe, v. (ME. awhaped, pa. pple., 
prob. f. A- pref. 1 + (h)wappen to beat; see 
War sb. and v.] To amaze —1591. 

A-whee'ls, adv. [A prep. 1.] On wheels. 
B. Jons. 

Awhile (ahwoi-l), adv. (OE. dne huile, ME. 
One hwile, obl. case of A adj.* and WHILE sb., 
reduced to a while and finally written as one 
word.) (For) a short time, (for) a little. 

A. she paused, no answer came SCOTT. 

* Improp. written together, when while is 
purely a sb. 

After awhile they seemed [etc.] ‘Ovrpa’. 

t A-whiles, a wiles, advb. phr. [A- pref. 
11 (or A prep. 1).] At times 1546. 

A-whirr, adv. 1885. [A prep. 11.) Whir- 


ring. 
ud NEL adv. 1883. [A prep. 11.] Whirl- 


t Awkde, adv. 1609. (f. Wine, 
etc.] Wide, widely —1642. 
A-wi'ng, adv. 1823. [A prep. 11.] On the 


after afar, 


oes, adv. 1883. [A prep. 11.) Wink- 


t Awk (0k), a. ME. (- ON. afugr, ofugr 
turned the wrong way, back foremost. For 
the phonetic development cf. hafoc, HAWK.] 
1. In the wrong direction, backhanded 1034. 
2. Untoward, perverse 1655. 3. Awkward to 
use, clumsy —1074. 4. adv. 1694. 5. sb. —1674, 
Hence t Aw*kly a. perverse. t Aw'kly adv. 
in the wrong direction; hence, unluckily ; 
perversely, awkwardly. t Aw*kness. 

Awkward (o-kwoud), adv. and a. ME. It. 
AWK ad. + -WARD, i.e. ‘in an awk direction"; 
cf. forward. The adjectival use is later.) + A; 
adv. In the wrong direction, or way. a. Up- 
side down; hindside foremost. b. In a back- 


AWRY 


ward direction, with a back 
Asquint. d. Occ. = AwaLT, q.v. kn S 

B. adj. 1. Turned the wrong way, pag. 
handed; not straightforward, oblique, Sti 
dial. 1513. t2. Froward, perverse ~1755, 
+3. Untoward, unfavourable (lit, and fig.) 
-1003. 4. Of things: Ill-adapted for ue, 
clumsy in operation 1695. Of Persons; 
Clumsy in action, bungling 1530. 5, Un 
graceful, ungainly; uncouth 1606, 6. 0f 
things : Embarrassing, inconvenient 1709, ot 
persons: Embarrassed 1 7. Of things: 
Not easy to deal with; euphem. for "rather 
dangerous’ 1860. Of persons: Dangerous to 
meddle with 1863. 

2. I haue an aukward pride in my nature Prep. 
ING. 3. With a. winds and with sore tempesta 
driven MARLOWE. 4. A., unmanageable instr 
ments 1783. Clumsy, aukward, unhandy 
Swirr, 5. Vulcan with aukward grace his office 
pa Pork. The son an aukward booby GOLDAN, 

He was beginning to feel a. with his Whig 
friends L. HUNT. 7. There is an tep here 188], 
An ‘awkward customer’ 1863, Hence Awk. 
wardish a. Awkwardly adr. t wrongly; 
carey; in a bungling way; inelegantly; em 
barrassingly; dangerously. Aw-kwardness, 

Awl (0D. [OE. æl ~ OHG, ala (MHG. ale, 
G., ahle), ON. alr, of unkn. origin.) 1. A small 
tool having a slender, tapering, sharp- 
pointed blade, with which holes may be 
pierced; a plercer, pricker, bodkin, 2. esp. 
That used by shoemakers. Cf. also BRADAWL 
(used by carpenters). OK. Also fig. 3. transf. 
A sharp spine, or boring organ ME. 


2. The Cobler kept him to his nall B. Jons, To 
pack w "s awls: cf, ALL ab. (Perh, a pun, 

Comi bird, the Green Woodpecker (. 
viridis haped a. subulate; -wort, a plant 
(Subuli aquatica) so named from Its leaves. 


Awm(e, oba. f. AAM, AUM, AIM, 
Awmbrie, -y, awmery, obs, ff, AMBRY. 
Awmous, Sc. f. / 

Awn (ọn), sb. N . agn-, obl. stem 
of ogn (Sw. agn, Da. avn), corresp. to late OE. 
æğnan (pl), also egenu husk, chaff, OHG. 
agana (G. ahne), Goth. ahana chaff.) The 
spinous process, or ‘beard’, that terminates 
the grain-sheath of barley, oats, etc.) ex 
tended in Bot. to any similar growth. Hence 
Aw'ned ppl. a.' furnished with ana. AWT* 
less a. without awns. Aw'ny a. bearded, 
bristly (rare). 

Awn (ọn), v.' 1807. [f. prec. sb.) To get 
rid of the awns. Cf. to shell (peas). 

Awned, ppl. a." 1881, (Badly f. AWNUNG 
+ o -ED*] Awninged. 

Awning (nip). 1024. [Of unkn. origin 
1. A roof-like covering of canvas, etc., used as 
a shelter from sun, rain, etc. ; esp. above 
deck of a vessel. 2. (ransf. a. Naut. T 
part of the poop-deck which is continu 
forward beyond the bulkhead of the cabin, 
b. gen. A shelter. 1764. Hence Awning 
ppl. a. furnished with an a. Awningless t 

A-wo'bble, adv. 1881. [A prep! P" 
Wobbling. 

f Awo'nder, v. ME. [prob. worn-down 5 
OE. ofwundrian; ct. athirst.) 1. impor 
astonishes (one). 2. intr. To be asto 
—1513. 3. pa. pple. Amazed —1513. 

A-work (áw2-1k) ade. ME. [A prep. 
At work, in activity. 

Maystres..to set them awerke CAXTON. | 

t Aworrry, v. (OE. awyróan, f. A- prd 
wyrgan strangle (see WORRY v.). alt 
irwurgen, G. erwiirgen strangle.) To strangle: 
to worry -ME. In To 

t Awo'rth, adv. ME. [A prep.’ 9] WT 
take a. : to take (a thing) in honour, Or 8' 
worth ; hence, to bear patiently, to 
71537. T 

A-wrack (are-k), adv. 1627. [A prep- 

In a state of wreck. ard. 

f A-wreark, v. (OE. awrecan; see A- Pe) 
1, WREAK.] 1. To punish (an omens 
-1481. 2. To condemn -ME. 3. To av! 
revenge —1586. 111] 

A-wreck (üre-k) adv. 1878. [A prep. 
In a wrecked condition. 

Awrong (Aron), adv. [A prep. 
Wrong, in a wrong way. aod 

Awry (üroi:). [Late ME. on wry, awril, 
prep. 9 + WRY.] A. adv. 1. Away kedy. 
Straight; to one side; unevenly, cro? 


LETO] 


ME. i$] 


AX 


askew ME. 2. fig. Out of the right course or 
place; amiss 1494, 

1. To look awry: to look ASKANCE or ASQUINT. 
2. Much of the Soul they talk, but all awrie MILT. 
P.R. 1V. 318. To go, run, step, tread, walk awry: 
(of persons) to do wrong; (of things) to go wrong. 
To tread the shoe awry: to fall from virtue. Cf. Fr. 
faux pas, Where he trod his holy sandals a. 
FULLER. 

B. adj. (usu. pred. Of. WRY.) 1. Out of the 
right course or position; disordered, dis- 
arranged; crooked, distorted 1658. 2. fig. 
Perverted, wrong 1581. ellipl. quasi-vb. 1013. 

2. Nothing more awry from the Law of God.. 
then that a Woman should give Laws to Men 
MIL. 

AX, obs. or dial. f. ASK v. 

Axal (m-ksál, a. 1823. 
-AU.] = AXIAL. 

Axe (wks), sb. Also ax. [OE. ex (eaz), 
&ces = OFris. axa, OS. akus (Du. aaks), 
OHG. ackus (G. axt), ON. ez, Goth, agizi :— 
Gmc. *akwizjó, *akuzjó.] 1. A tool for 
hewing, cleaving, or chopping trees, wood, 
ice, ete. ; consisting of a squarish head, now 
usu. of iron with a steel edge, fixed by means 
of a socket upon a handle or helve of wood. 
Also called (esp. when light) a hatchet. OE. 
b. PicKAXE, q.v. 2. In olden warfare; A 
battle-axe ME. 3. The headsman's axe. 
Hence fig. execution. 1450. b. The a.: the 
cutting down of expenditure in public 
services; a body for doing this 1922. 4. In 
Archeol, applied to double-edged or wedge- 
shaped stone implements 1851. 

2. The Lochaber ax is only a slight alteration of 
the old English bill Jounson. The two-handed 
axe of Harold FREEMAN. 3. Gave to the cruel ax 
a darling son YOUNG. b. The Geddes axe 1923. 

Comb.: a.-man, a woodman; a warrior armed 
with a battle-axe; -stone, a greenish variety of 
jade or nephrite, used in 8. America, etc., for 
making stone hatchets. 

Phrases, To put the aze in the helve: to solve a 
doubt. To send the aze after the helve (= the better 
To send the helve after the hatchet). To have axes 
to grind (U.S. politics): to have private ends to 
serve. [In ref. to a story told by Franklin] 

Axe, sb.* Obs. exc. dial. [OE. eax, ex, = 
Oris. axe, OS., OHG. ahsa, also ON. gcull 
(see AXLE):- Gmc, *axsd fem. See Axis, 
AXLE.] = AXLE, AXIS. 

Axe, v. Also ax. 1077. [f. AXE sb.*] 1. To 
Shape or trim with an axe. 2. To remove 
(officials, etc.) to save expenditure; to cut 
down (expenditure) by means of ‘the axe’ 
1923. 

1. The..stretchers in returns, which are not 
axed, are dressed upon the rubbing-stone 1823. 
2. Under the Geddes recommendations fifteen 
hundred officers had been axed 1923, 

Axed (wkst). 1830. [f, AXE v. or sb.!] 1. 
ppl. a. Shaped or dressed with an axe. 2. 
adj. Furnished with an axe or axes 1879. 

2. The axed fasces of the lictors FARRAR. 

t Axes, axesse, axez, axis, axys, obs. ff. 
Accnss, ‘attack, fit, aguo’. 

This axes hath made hym so weake PALSGR. 

w-ksiül, a. 1849. [f. AXIS + -AL'. 
Cf. Fr, axial.| 1. Forming, or of the nature of, 
an axis. 2. Of, or belonging to, an axis 1859. 
3. Round, or about, an axis 1862. 

1. A true or a. root HENFREY. 2. A. inclination 
[of the planets] Proctor. 3. The earth's a. rota- 
tion TYNDALL. Hence Axia'lity, a. quality. 
A'xially adv. in the direction of the axis, from 
pole to pole. 

Axiferous (&ksi-féóros) a, 1842. [f. AXIS + 
-FEROUS.] Bot. Consisting of an axis only, 
without leaves or appendages. 

A-xiform, a. 1847. [f. as prec. + -FORM.] 
In the shape of an axis. 

Axifugal (rksi-figál), a. 1740. [f. AXIS, 
after CENTRIFUGAL.] = CENTRIFUGAL; in a. 
force: tendency to fly from the axis of rota- 

on. 

Axil (xksil 1794. [- mod.L. use of L. 
axilla armpit.] Bot. The upper angle between 
a leaf or petiole and the stem from which it 
Springs; also that between a branch and the 
trunk, 

Axile (mksoi, a. 1845. [f. AXIS + -ILE.] 
Belonging to the axis, Used in Bot. of an 
embryo having the same direction as the axis 
of the seed. 


|| Axilla (eksi-l&), Pl. -æ. 1616. 
armpit, dim. of *acsla, dla wing.] 
armpit. 2, = AXIL 1830. 


lirreg. f. Axis + 


(L., = 
1. An 
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Axillar (w-ksilàx), a. (sb.) 1541. [f. AXILLA 
+ -AR!, after Fr. azillaire.] 1. = AXILLARY 1. 
1051. 2. = AXILLARY 2. 1831. 3. sb. An 
axillary vein 1541. 

Axillary (æ-ksiläri), a. 1615. [f. as prec. + 
-ARY*,]. 1. Pertaining or adjacent to the arm- 
pit. 2. Bot, Situated in, or growing from, the 
axil 1786. 

1. The a, artery 1791. A. feathers DARWIN. 2. 
A. leaves REES. 

Axin (e-ksin). 1873. Chem. An oleaginous 
and waxy product, yielded by the large 
Mexican cochineal (Coccus arinus), and used 
as an ointment. Hence Axi'nic a. 

Axine (m-ksoin). 1826. [f. AXIS! + -INE'.] 
Zool. adj. Of or pertaining to the group of 
stags of which the Spotted Axis is the type. 
8b. One of this group. 

Axi'niform, a. 1852. [f. Gr. dfin axe + 
-FORM.] Shaped like an axe-head. 

Axinite (w-ksinoit) 1802. [f. as prec. + 
-TE' 2 b.] Min. One of Dana's epidote group 
of unisilicates, consisting chiefly of silica, 
alumina, lime, and iron, with acute-edged 
crystals somewhat like an axe-head. 

Axinomancy (éksi-no,meensi). 1601. [= L. 
arinomantia — Gr. dgwouarrela, f. dfim axe; 
see -MANCY.] Divination by means of an 
axe-head. 

Axiolite (w-ksi,oleit). 1879. [f. AXIS + 
-LITE.) Min. Elongated lenticular and 
curved zones of brownish glass, exhibiting 
crystallization or fibrous structure at right 
angles to a median line, as in a rhyolite. 
A:xioli'tic a. 

Axiom (m-ksiom). 1485. [- Fr. aviome or L. 
axioma — Gr. dlwa what is thought fitting, 
self-evident principle (Aristotle) f. ágos 
worthy.) 1. A proposition that commends 
itself to general acceptance; a well-estab- 
lished or universally-conceded principle; a 
maxim, rule, law. In Bacon, An empirical 
law 1626. t 2. Logic. A proposition (true or 
false) —1742. 3. Logic and Math. A self- 
evident proposition, not requiring demon- 
stration, but assented to as soon as stated 
1600, 

1. Which A., though received by most, is yet 
certainly false HOBBES. Empirical rules (Bacon 
would call them azioms) SiR W. HAMILTON. 3. 
The a. that the whole is greater than its part H. 
SPENCER. 

Axiomatic (:ksiéme-tik), a. 1797. [— Gr. 
dgioparixds, f. dflwpa, -uar-; See prec., -ATIC.] 
1. Of the nature of an AXIOM (sense 3); self- 
evident. 2. Characterized by axioms; axio- 
matical 1812. 3. Full of maxims, aphoristic 
1834. 

1. A, truths H. SPENCER. 2. He gave an a, form 
to the Science SIR H. Davy. 3. The most a. of 
English Poets SOUTHEY. 

A:xioma'tical, a. 1588. [f. as preo. + 
-AL!; see - ICAL.] f 1. Logic. Pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, an AXIOM (sense 2) 1079. 2, Of 
or relating to AXIOMS (sense 3) 1676. 3. = AXIO- 
MATIO 1. 1678. 4. = AXIOMATIC 3. 1738. Hence 
A:xioma'tically adv. 

Axis! (w-ksis). Pl. axes (w-ksiz). 1549. 
[-L. avis, rel. to Skr. dkshas, Gr. d£ov, ORI. ost, 
Lith. aszis, and OE. zz axle (cf. f aríree 
xmr-xvi = OFris. axe, MLG., MDu. asse 
(Du. as), OHG. ahsa (G. achse) := Gmo. *axsó 
fem. See AXE sb.*, AXLE.] I. Axis of rotation. 
1. The axle of a wheel. ? Obs. 1619. fig. The 
‘pivot’ on which a matter turns. 2. Phys. A 
tooth or process on the second cervical 
vertebra, upon which the head is turned; 
the vertebra itself 1694. 3. The imaginary 
straight line about which a body (e.g. the 
earth) rotates ; the prolongation of that of the 
earth on which the heavens appear to revolve 
1549. + 4. fig. A central prop, which sustains 
any system —1646. 5. The geometrical line, 
by the revolution of a superficies about which, 
globes, cylinders, cones, etc., are said to be 
generated 1571. 

1. The a. of the revolt was the religious question 
MOTLEY. 4. The Atlas or maine a., which su 
ied this opinion, was daily experience SR T. 

IROWNE. 

II. Axis of symmetry. 1. The straight line 
about which the parts of a body or system are 
symmetrically arranged 1796. 2. Geom. Any 
line in a regular figure which divides it into 
two symmetrical parts; in a conic section, 


AXLE-TREE 


the line from the principal vertex or vertices, 
perpendicular to the tangent at that point; 
in a curve, a straight line which bisects a 
system of parallel chords (called principal 
axis when it cuts them at right angles) 1734, 
3. Cryst. An imaginary line drawn between 
the centres of opposite faces or edges, or the 
apices of opposite angles 1817. 4, Optics. A 
ray passing through the centre of the eye 
or of a lens, or falling perpendicularly on it; 
the line which passes through the centres of 
the lenses in a telescope; the straight line 
from the eye to the object sight 1701. 
5. Phys. and Zool. (With 5, 6, and 7 cf. IIL.) 
The central core of an organ or organism; 
the central skeleton or nervous cord; the 
central column of a whorled shell 1741. 
6. Bot. a. The central column of the inflore- 
scence. b. The main stem and root. 1786. 
7. Physiogr. and Geol, A central ridge; the 
central line in a valley 1830. — - 

1. Azis of a balance: the line upon which it turns, 
A. of oscillation (of a pendulum, ete.) : a horizontal 
line passing through the centre of the oscillation, 
and perpendicular to its plane. A. of 'rization t 
the central line round which the prismatic ri 
or curves are arranged. Neutral a. (of a girder): 
the line where there is neither compression nor 
tension (Brewster). 2. Transverse a. (in the elli 
and hyperbola): that which passes through the 
two foci; conjugate a.: that which bisects the 
transverse one at right angles. (The axes of an 
ellipse are called major and minor.) 4. A. 
of incidence: the line ing through the point 
of incidence perpendicularly to the refracting 
surface. A, of refraction: the continuation of the 
same line through the refracting medium. A. of 
double refraction: the line on both sides of which 
double refraction takes place, but along which it 
does not exist. 7. Anticlinal a.: the line aloni 
which two opposite planes of stratification meet 
in a ridge. Synclinal a. : the line along which they 
meet in a depression. 

III. A straight line from pole to pole (cf. I. 
3), or from end to end, of any body. 1. gen. 
e.g. Axis of the equator : the polar diameter of 
the earth; see I. 3. Axis of the ecliptic, of the 
horizon: & diameter of the sphere passing 
through these circles at right angles, 1796, 
2. spec. An imaginary line uniting the two 
poles of a magnet 1004. 3. A main line of 
motion, growth extension, direction 1818. 

IV. Axis of reference, Analyt. Geom. Each 
of the two intersecting lines, by reference to 
which the position of a locus is determined 
1855. 

Comb. a.-cylinder (or -band), the central fibre 
of a nerve tube. 

Axis* (m-ksis). 1001. [L. (Pliny.)] Zool. 
Buffon's name for an Indian deer (Cervus 
axis) known by sportsmen as the Hog-deer. 

Axle (m-ks'l). 1596. [Not in OE.; found in 
13th c. in azle-tree (synonymous with the 
native az-tree), t. ON. orull masc.; thence 
taken and used in place of OE. wx, eax; see 
AXE sb.*] 1. The centre-pin or spindle upon 
which a wheel revolves, or which revolves 
along with it. (In carriages, used to include 
the axle-tree or axlebar.) 1034. fig. (Cf. 
*pivot'.) 1035. 2. The imaginary line about 
which a planet, ete. (or, anciently, the heaven) 
revolves. Also poet. the pole, the sky or 
heaven. Obs. exc. poet, (Replaced by AXIS.) 
1596. 

1. The gilded car of day His glowing a. doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream MILT. Comus 96. fig. 
Mov'd..as upon the a. of discipline MILT. 2. 
Since earth on a, ran E. B. BROWNING. 

Comb.: a.-bar, an iron bar serving the purpose 
of an axle-tree; -box, in a locomotive engine or 
railway carriage, the box, usu. of cast iron, within 
which the end of the axle revolves; -guards, the 

of the frame in which the a.-box slides up and 
lown as acted on by the springs ; -journal, -neck, 
the pu end of the a. which revolves under 
the bearing in the a.-box ; -nall, -pin, one of the 
two nails or pins used to fasten a cart to the axle- 
tree; -shaft, a driving shaft forming an extension 
of the a. of a wheel. Hence A'xled a. furnished 
with ana. 

t A'xle-too:th. 1483. [f. Da. axel molar + 
TooTH; cf. Da. azel-tand.] A molar tooth, a 
grinder. 

Axle-tree (m-ks'ltri). (ME. azel-tre - ON. 
ovultré, f. oxull:- *axsulag, f. * axsd (see 
AXE sb.*), ult. replacing the native az-iree 
(see AXLE'.] (Now restricted to sense 1.) 
1. The fixed bar, etc., on the rounded ends 
of which the opposite wheels of a carriage 
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revolve. t2. The spindle or AXLE of any 
wheel; the ‘axle’ in the Wheel-and-acle 
1664. fig. (Cf. pivot, axis.) 1674. t3. = 
AXLE 2, —1633. 

1. Azle-tree arms ; the ends which project beyond 
the wheels. 3. Strong as the A. In which the 
Heauens ride Tr. & Cr. I. iii. 65. Hence A'xle- 
treed a. furnished with an a. 

Axminster (z-ksminstes), 1818. [Name of 
a town in Devonshire.] Used attrib. in A. 
carpet or rug, and absol.: a seamless carpet 
formerly made at A., having a thick soft pile. 

Axoid (wm-ksoid). 1876. [f. AXIS + -OID.] A 
curve generated by the revolution of a point 
round an advancing axis, e.g. the cycloid. 

Axoide‘an, a. 1840. [f. AXIS, on imperfect 
analogy.] = AXIAL. 

Axolotl (eksólot'l. 1786. (Nahuatl, f. atl 
water + zolotl servant.) Zool. A batrachian 
reptile (Siredon pisciforme, family Proteidæ) 
found in Mexican lakes, resembling the 
salamander in appearance, but retaining 
through life the gills of its young state. 

Axonometry (mksóno-métri). 1805. [f. Gr. 
d£ov, dgov- axis + -METRY.] Measurement of 
axes, 

Axophyte (r-ksófoit) 1857. [f. as prec. + 
-PHYTE.] Bot. A plant that has an axis or 
Stem. var. Axo'nophyte. 

Axotomous (iksotómos) a. 1834. [f. as 
prec. + -TOMY + -0U&.] Min. Having a 
cleavage perpendicular to the axis. 

Axunge (m:ksp:nd3). 1541. [- Fr. tarunge 
(mod. axonge) — L. axungia axle-tree grease, 
f. axis axle + ung- of ungere to grease.] The 
internal fat of the kidneys, etc.; esp. goose- 
grease, lard; also gen. fat, grease. Hence 
Axu'nfious a. lard-like. 

Ay-, formerly interchangeable with ai- in 
many words: e.g. ayd(e, etc. For such see 
Ar-. It also interchanged with Er-, Ey-; and 
occ. with A-, EA-, E. 

Ay, aye (ë), adv. [ME. ai, ei (a33 Orm) 
— ON. ei, ey = OE. d (ME. d, 0, 00), OS. eo, 
OHG. eo, io (G. je), Goth. aiws age, eternity += 
Gme. *aiwaz, rel. to L. ævum age, Gr. 
del, diel ever, alzóv 7EON.] 1. a, Ever, con- 
tinually; b. on all occasions. (Now only in 
Sc. and north. dial). 2. With comp. degree. 
(Still in Sc.) ME. 

1. And ay the ale was growing better BURNS. 

Phrases. For ay: for ever, Also for ever and ay; 
in ME. for ay and o. (Only poet. in Eng.). 
T In aye: for ever 

Ay (2), int. (sb.) ME. [Natural exclam. of 
surprise, sorrow or pity; ay me (XVI) is prob. 
modelled on OFr. aimi or It. ahimè, Sp. ay 
de mi.] 1. = Ah! O! (Northern exclam. of 
surprise, invocation, earnestness.) 2. Ay me! 
= Alas! Ah me!—an exclam. of regret, sorrow, 
pity 1591. 3. sb. 1007. 

2. Ay me! how dread can look the Dead E. B. 
BROWNING. 

Ay, var. of AYE, yes. 

| Ayah (ai-) 1782. [Anglo-Ind., = Pg. aia, 
fem. of aio a tutor.] A native Indian nurse 
or lady's maid. 

Aye, ay (ai, oi), interj. (adv.), sb. 1576. [In 
earliest use spelt 7 (xvi-xym), later ai, ay, 
and ey; aye not common before xIx. Prob. 
the pron. J used as a formula of assent in 
answer to a question; cf. OE. nié ‘not I’, 
used as a negative answer (whence nidcan 
deny); also the use of OFr. je I, as in oje, for 
o je ‘that (say) I’, yes, beside na je no.] int. 
(adv.?) 1. An affirmative response to a 
question: Yes, even so. Common in dial. 
and nautical language; the formal word used 
in voting ‘yes’ in the House of Commons; 
but arch. for ‘yes’ in mod. educated lan- 
guage. 2. Indicating assent to a previous 
statement, and Preliminary to a further one 
1598. 3. sb. An affirmative answer or vote; in 
pl. (ellipt.) those who so vote 1589. 

1. If you say I, syr, we will not say no 1576. 2.1, 
80 I do B. Jons. I: but you doe us wrong 1640. 
3. The ayes proved 138 and the noes 129 MARVELL. 

Aye, var. of AY adv. ever. 

A-year, phr. — in the year, per annum ; see 
A prep. 8. 

Aye-aye (ai-ai:). 1781. [- Fr. aye-aye- 

à y aiay.] Zool. A quadrumanous 
animal (Cheiromys madagascariensis), of the 
size of a cat, found only in Madagascar; it is 
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classed with the Lemurs, but in many points 
approaches the Rodentia. 

A-yelp (à;ye-Ip), adv. [A prep. 11.] Yelp- 
ing. E. B. BROWNING. 

Ayen(e, etc., obs. f. AGAIN, etc. 

tAyenbite. ME. [f. ayen (see AGAIN-) 
+ BirE sb. ; ME. tr. of L. remorsus.) Remorse. 

Ay-green (é-gri:n). 1562. [= Evergreen; 
see AY adv.] Herb. The house-leek. 

f Ayie'ld, v. [OE. agieldan, f. A- pref. 1 + 
YIELD v.] To yield up —1450. 

Ayme, obs. f. Ay me! 4 

t+ Ayne, a. 1483. [- Fr. aîné — OFr. ainz, 
ains né ‘earlier born’; cf. EIGNE. The final 
vowel muted as in ASSIGN sb.*) First-born, 
eldest, EIGNE. 

Ayo'nd, ayo'nt, prep. dial. 1724. [A- pref. 
2; cf. beyond. (Ayont is Sc. and north. dial.)] 
Beyond, on the other side of. 

Ayre, -ie, -y, obs. ff. HEIR, AERIE. 

Ayrshire (&«1fo1), a. and sb. 1850. A breed 
of horned cattle named from the shire of Ayr, 
and esteemed for dairy farming. 

Azalea (üzé'lià) Pl.-as. 1753. [- mod.L. 
azalea (Linnmus) — Gr. d{adéa, subst. use of 
fem. of diaMos dry, so called because it 
flourishes in dry soil] Bot. A genus of 
shrubby plants (N.O. Ericacex), growing in 
sandy soil and blooming profusely, with 
showy and mostly fragrant flowers. The one 
British species (4. procumbens) is by some 
made a distinct genus, Loiseleuria. 

Azarole (mzüró*l. 1658. ([- Fr. azerole 
(tazarole) - Sp. azarolla, acerola = Arab. as- 
su'rüra; see AL-*.] The fruit of the Nea- 
politan Medlar, a species of Hawthorn 
(Crategus azarolus); also, the tree itself, 
occ. called, after Fr., Azerolier. 

Azedarac (üze:dürek) 1753. [- Fr. azé- 
darac -Sp. acedaraque — Arab. 'dzdd - dirakt, 
ie. Pers. 'üzád free, dirakt tree.) Bot. 1. A 
lofty tree (Melia azedarach), with bipinnate 
leaves, a native of the East Indies; called 
also Bead-tree, Pride of India, False Syca- 
more, and Holy-tree. 2. Pharm. The bark 
of the root of this tree, used in medicine 1853. 

f A'zimene, a. 1647. Asírol. Weak and 
lame degrees —1819. 

Azimuth (æ-zimðp). ME. [- (O)Fr. asimut, 
corresp. to It. aezimulto, Pg. azimuth, med.L. 
azimuth (XIV) - Arab. as-sumüt, ie. AL-*, 
sumüt, pl. of samt way, direction, point of 
the compass (see ZENITH).] 1. An arc of the 
heavens extending from the zenith to 
the horizon which it cuts at right angles; the 
quadrant of a great circle of the sphere 
passing through the zenith and nadir, 
called an azimuth circle. 2. The angular 
distance of any such circle from a given 
limit, e.g. a meridian 1626. 3, transf. and 
fig. Horizontal angle, or direction; point of 
the compass 1667. 

2. Magnetic azimuth : the arc intercepted between 
the magnetic meridian and the great circle. A 
compass: a minutely divided mariner's compass, 
fitted with vertical sights, used for taking the 
magnetic a. of a heavenly body. A. dial: one 
whose gnomon is perpendicular to the plane of the 
ee d: ees an instrument. AE on the 

ver of a mariner’s com) iz 
taking azimuths. hee 

Azimuthal (m-zimiü:pàl) a. 1054. [f. prec. 
+ -AU'.] 1. Of or pertaining to the azimuth; 
used in taking azimuths. 2. In a horizontal 
circle 1863. 

2. Azimuthal error (of a transit instrument): its 
deviation from the plane of the meridian. Hence 
Azimurthally adv. 

Azo- (æ-zo-). Chem. Short comb. f. AZOTE, 
nitrogen. Used 1. gen. of compounds con- 
taining nitrogen; 2. spec. of compounds in 
Which nitrogen is substituted for another 
element; and particularly, of compounds 
derived from the aromatic hydrocarbons, 
which contain nitrogen combined in a 
peculiar way, constituting the azo- and diazo- 
compounds, or azo- derivatives, 

1. Azohu-mic, nitrogenized humic (acid); Azo- 
H'tmin, the principal colouring matter of litmus; 

"ic, a1 at ‘orm ting ic it 
nitric acid. 2. ‘Azopa'raffins, fone de on 
paraffins by substituting 1 atom of nitrogen for 3 
of hydrogen: as azo-methane, ete.; Azobenzene, 


azotoluene. 
It. Gr. &toos (f. d- 


Azoic (üzo*ik) a. 1854. 
A- pref. 14 + to life) + c. Cf. Zoro.] 


AZYMITE 


Having no trace of life; in Geol, Containing 
no organic remains, as Azoic period, 
Azonic (ăzę'nik), a. 1795. [f. Gr, [079 


(f. d- A- pref. 14 + {wi zone) + 6] "Noi 
confined to a zone. 
Azoology (#:z0,915dsi). 1817. (f. Gr, [7 


(see Azo1C) + -LOGY.] The science of inanimate 
igen 

Azorite (w-zoroit). 1868.  [f. Azores 
ATE! 2 b.] Min. A white mineral crys * 
ing in minute octahedrons, occurring in albitiy 
rock. 

Azote (ezd"t). 1791. ([- Fr. azote, im 
properly f. Gr. d- A- pref. 14 + Conf lite] 
Lavoisier’s name for nitrogen, as unable fo 
support life. 

Hence: f A*zotane, Davy's name for Chloride 
of Nitrogen. A-zotine, a residuum of melted 
wool, rich in nitrogen, resulting from the action 
of superheated steam on cotton and woollen 
rags. f A'zotite, a nitrite.  fAzo'tous a, 
nitrous, t Azo'turet, a nitride. Azoto'meter, an 
apparatus for measuring nitrogen. 


A'zoth. 1477. [Arab. awak.| Alch.a, 
Mercury. b. The universal remedy of 
Paracelsus. 

Azotic (üzo:tik), a. 1791. (f. AZOTE 4-0; 


ef. Fr. azotique.) Chem. Of, pertaining to, or 
chemically compounded with, azote. $4. 
air or gas: nitrogen. t A. acid: nitric acid, 
fig. Deadening. 

Azotize (w-zdtoiz), v. [f. as prec, + 
CLE.) To nitrogenize; hence, to deprive of 
oxygen. A‘zotized ppl. a. nitrogenous. 

Aztec (æœ-ztek). 1787. [- Fr. Astéque or Sp. 
Azteca - Nahuatl astecatl ‘north-men’, f. 
astlan north.) An Indian of the Nahuatlan 
tribe, which founded the empire of Mexico, 

Il Azulejo (apulé-ho) 1854. (Sp. f. asd 
blue.] A kind of Dutch glazed tile paintedin 
colours. 

A'zuline. 1864. [app 
f. azul blue; see Azt 
A shade of blue. 

Azure (m3o1, 2304). (MB. asur(e), azur) 
- OFr. asur, (also vod.) azur -meüLb. 
azsurum, azolum — Arab. al-ldzaward, f. (with 
al Au-*) Pers. lagward LAPS LAZULL] A, 8. 
1. The semi-precious stone lapis lazuli. 2.4 
bright blue pigment or dye; ellipt, a fabric 
dyed of this colour ME. Her. Blue, repre 
sented in engravings by horizontal lines ME. 
4. The clear blue of the unclouded sky 148l. 
5. The unclouded vault of heaven 1607. 

1. A broche of golde and asure CHAUCER. 4 The 
colour of Asure lyke unto the heuen whan lí 
pure and clere CAXTON. ot like those steps 
On Heavens A, MILT. P.L. 

B. adj. 1. Her. Blue 14 
the unclouded (southern 
3. fig. Clear, cloudless 1827 

a dee a. veins SHAKS. He rides his a. ONT 
DRYDEN. Comb.: a.-spar, lazulite; -Stone ^ 
lapis lazuli or lazulite. Hence A'zure v. to d! pu 
colour a, vars. Azu'rean a. (rare); A-zures me 
a. (arch:). Azu'reous a. (rare). 1 A'zurn a. 5 

Azurine  (mziüreinXin). 1000. [- PM 
azurin; cf. It. azurrino, med.L. azurinus; 
-INE*.) 1. adj. Blue; pale blue, inclining 
grey (Littré). 2. sb. The blue Roach (Lewcises 
ceruleus) 1832. qn 

Azurite (m-ziüroit). 1868. [f. AZURE + E 
2b.] Min. Blue carbonate of copper, 8n 
allied to malachite. 

Azury (mori, &-s'üri), a. 1000. [f. AZU 
+ -Y'; ef. f. Fr. azuré (xv). Blue, b 
? Hence t A'zury sb. azure hue or color " 

Azygos, -ous (wzigos). 
aluyos, f. d- A- pref. 14 + Cvyóv yt 
l. adj. Fellowless, unpaired; be f 
of organic parts not existing in e S 
[sc. organic part.) Hence A'zygously ad 
singly. 

Azyme (mzim, -oim). 1582. 
asymus adj., azyma sb. pl. — eccl. 
zà divua sb. pl, f. d- A- pref. 
leaven. Cf. Fr. azyme adj., azymes eni 
The Jewish passover cake of unleay ened 
bread; also, in pl. the feast of unlea"? 
bread. Hence A:zymous a. unleavened. 

Azymite (e-zimoit). 1727.  [- me F^ 
azymita — med.Gr. divuiros, f. divMo5i v, 
prec. -ITE' 1.] One who administers ime 
Eucharist with unleavened bread; 2 tholió 
given by the Gr. Ch. to the Roman Cal 
and others. 


1804. 


Sp. azulino bluish, 
INE'; of. AZURINE] 


E 


roloured like 
erulean 1505. 
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B (bi). The second letter of the Roman 
alphabet, corresponding to, and in form 
derived from, the Gr. Beta, and Heb. Beth; 
repr. the sonant labial mute, or lip-voice stop 
consonant. Pl. Bees, B’s, Bs. 

IL. Used to indicate serial order, with the value 
of second, as (b., b.) the left-hand page or verso of 
a leaf, the second column of a page. Also spec. : 
1. Mus.: In England the 7th note of the scale oj 
€ major, called H in Germany, where B means 
the English B flat (— Bb, Fr. B rond), a semitone 
lower than B. 2. In Law, etc., B is put for a 
soon on another person or thing. 3. Alg. (see 
A. II. 5.). 

II. Abbreviations. 1. B. (Mus.) Bass, Basso, B 
(Chem.) Boron. b., b., born. B. (in Academical 
degrees) Bachelor, or i baccalaureus, as B.A. (or 
A.B.) Bachelor of Arts, etc. B. (b.) in Cricket 
‘Byes’, b. bowled by. B.B.C. British Broadcast- 
ing Rear (orig. Company): B.C. Before 
Christ; B. and 8. Brandy and soda; B.V. (M.), the 
Blessed Virgin (Mary), Beata Virgo Maria. 

2. B. (or B. flat), joc. for bug (Cimez lectularius). 

t Ba, v. rare. ME. [A nursery word, sug- 
gestive of OFr. baisier kiss, or baer, beer gape.] 
To kiss, as a child —1529. 

Baa (ba), v. 1586. [Echoic.] To bleat. 

He's a Lambe indeed, that baes like a Beare 
(Cor, 1. i, 12). Hence Baa sb. the bleat of a sheep 
or lamb, Baa-lamb, a lamb (nursery-word). 

|| Baal (bėi-ăl). Pl. Baalim. ME. [Heb. 
ba'al owner, lord.] The chief male deity of 
the Phonician and Canaanitish nations; 
transf. false god. 

Peor and Baalim Forsake their temples dim 
Mitr. Hence Baralish a, of or belonging to B.; 
idolatrous. Ba-alism, the worship of B. ; idolatry. 
Ba'alist, a worshipper of B. ; transf. a worshipper 
of false gods or idols ; var. Ba'alitea. (All applied 
in 17th c. to the R.C. worship.) 

Bab, earlier f. BABE (now dial.). 

Bab, dial. f. Bos &b.', a bait for eels. 

Barba’, var. of pa-pa, papa. 

n 1804. [Fr. - Pol.] A light plum- 
cake. 

Ba'bacoote. 1880. [- Malagasy babakoto.] 
A species of lemur (Lichanotus brevicaudatus). 
Babbie, babby, Sc. and n. dial. f. BABY. 
v. 1875. [See next.] To line with 
babbit-metal. Hence Ba-bbiting, a fitting 

of babbit-metal. 

Babbit-metal. 1875. (f. I. Babbitt (1799— 
1802) Amer. inventor.] A soft alloy of tin, 
antimony, and copper, used in journal-bear- 
ings, etc., to diminish friction. 


Babblative (be:blütiv). 1583. [f. BABBLE 
v. + -ATIVE.] Given to babbling. 
Babble (be:b', v. ME. [- MLG. (Du.) 


babbelen (whence Sw. babbla, Da. bable), if 
not a parallel native imit. formation; cf. Fr. 
babiller prattle, L. babulus fool; see -LE.] 
1. intr. To utter inarticulate or indistinct 
sounds, like a child. 2. To talk childishly, to 
prattle; to talk incoherently, or foolishly ; to 
utter meaningless words ME. 3. To talk 
excessively; to chatter 1510. Also transf. 
of streams, birds, hounds, etc. 4. trans, To 
utter with meaningless iteration; to prate 
Nu. 5. To reveal by chattering. Cf. blab. 

2. A long tongu'd babling Gossip Tit, A. IV. ii. 
150. 3. Echo babling by the Mountaina side SIR 
W. JONES. 5. Who heareth all, And all bableth 
1562. Hence Ba'bblement, + Ba:blery, idle or 
unseasonable chatter. Ba'bblingly adv. Ba'b- 
blish a. full of idle talk; var. Ba'bbly. 

Babble (bs-b'D, sb. 1460. (f. the vb. Cf. Fr. 
babil.) 1, Inarticulate speech, as of infants 
1688. 2. Idle, foolish, or unseasonable talk 
Tae: 3. Confused murmur, as of a stream 

1. The babes, their b, TENNYSON. 3. This Sack 
has fill’d my head so full of bables, I am almost 
mad BEAUM. & FL. 

Babbler (be-bloz). 1530. [f. the vb. + -ER'.] 

1. A foolish or idle talker, a chatterer. 2. A 
Prating gossip; a blabber 1580. 3. A hound 
that gives tongue too freely 1732. 4. Name 
for the Long-legged Thrush, on account of its 
note 1839. 

2. For who will open himselfe to a Blab or a B. 
BACON. var. f Babelard. 

Babe (bé‘b), ME. [Contemporary and 
Synon. w. BABY. Babe. not baby. is used in the 
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Bible.] 1. An infant. t2. — BABY sb. 2. 

—1595. 3. fig. (see below) 1526. 

3. Babes in Christ: newly-made converts to 
Christianity. Even babes in Christ are in a 
sense perfect WESLEY. Hence Ba:behood, 
infancy. Barbelet, a tiny babe. + Ba'beship. 
Ba'bish a. infantile, silly (arch.). t Ba*bishly 
adv. t Ba-bishness. 

Babel (bé'-bél). ME. [- Heb. babel Babylon 
- Akkadian bab ili, tr. Sumerian kd-dingir-ra 
‘gate of god’.] 1. The city and tower, de- 
scribed in Gen. 11, where the confusion of 
tongues took place; hence a. a lofty struc- 
ture; b. a visionary scheme. 2. A scene of 
confusion ; a confused assemblage 1625. 3. A 
confused turbulent medley of sounds 1529. 

1. Therfor was callid the name of it B., for there 
was confoundid the lippe of all the erthe WYCLIF 
Gen. 11:9. 2. The whole b. of sectaries joined 
against the church SwIFT. Hence Ba‘beldom, 
noisy confusion. + Ba'belish a. noisily confused. 
Ba:belism, noisy confusion of speech; strange 
utterance. Ba'belize v. to make a b. of. 

Ba'bery. ME. [perh. orig. f. babwynrie 
BABOONERY ; in later use, f. BABE, BABY sb. 4.] 
Grotesque ornamentation in architecture and 
books; grotesque absurdity. 

| Babillard (babil'àr,  bsbilaid) 1802. 
[Fr., f. babiller prattle (see BABBLE V., -ARD); 
cf. BABBLER 4.] The CHATTERER, a small bird. 

Babingtonite (be-biptóneit). 1837. [f. Dr. 
Babington + -YrE'! 2 b.] Min. A bisilicate of 
iron and lime, with manganese and magnesia, 
found in greenish-black crystals in Norway, 
and elsewhere. 

f Ba'bion. 1599. [- Fr. babion (XY), alt. of 
babouin BABOON.] A baboon; an ape; applied 
to persons —1024. 

Babiroussa, -russa (bübirü-sá). 1696. [f. 
Malay babi hog + rūsa deer.) Zool. A species 
of wild hog (Babirussa alfurus) found in the 
islands of Eastern Asia. The upper canine 
teeth, in the male, pierce the lip and grow up- 
wards and backwards like horns. Also called 
Hog-deer, Indian Hog, Horned Hog. 

t Ba‘bish, v. 1460. [- baubiss-, lengthened 
stem of OFr. baubir mock, ridicule; see -ISH*. 
So OFr, babuise mockery.) To scoff at, scorn; 
to treat as mere children —1549. 

Bable, old sp. of BABBLE. 

| Baboo, babu (bābu). 1782. [Hind. 
(- Hindi) bábü.] orig. = our Mr. or Esquire; 
hence, a native Hindu gentleman; also, a 
native clerk who writes English; occas. used 
of a Bengali with a superficial English educa- 
tion. 

Baboon (băbū'n). ME. 
gaping flgure, manikin, 
babouin) or med.L. babewynus. Perh. f. 
(O)Fr. baboue muzzle, grimace.] t1. A 
grotesque figure (1 of a baboon in sense 2) used 
in architecture, etc. —1592. 2. A member of 
one of the divisions of the Simiade or Mon- 
keys, distinguished by a long dog-like snout, 
large canine teeth or tusks, capacious cheek- 
pouches, and naked callosities on the but- 
tocks; they are mostly inhabitants of Africa 
ME. 3. fig.; cf. ape 1500. 

2. His forehead low as that of a b. MACAULAY. 
Comb. b.-bird, Threnedus militaris, with a note 
like that of a b. Hence Baboo"nery, a colony of 
baboons (cf. rookery); baboonish condition, or 
behaviour. Baboo'nish a. baboon-like. 

| Babouche (bábz-f) 1695. [Fr. babouche 
= Arab. bábij — Pers. papis, f. pā foot + pūš 
covering.) A Turkish or oriental slipper. 

|| Babui'na. 1882. (fem. of mod.L. babuinus, 
= Fr. babouine.] A female baboon. 

Baby (bébi) sb. ME. [Babe and baby 
appear about the same time and are prob. 
both deriv. of a reduplicated form *baba (cf. 
ME. tbaban xm and later t babbon Xvi), 
similar to MAMA, Papa.] 1. An infant of 
either sex. (Formerly = child; now, usually, 
an infant ‘in arms’.) +2. A doll, puppet 
-1721. +3, The small image of oneself 
reflected in the pupil of another's eye; hence, 
to look babies —1682. 4. pl. Pictures in books : 
ef. BABERY. Still eS ee 1598. Also Au. 

'omb. 1. ing in ij. = young; small or 
diminutive Dt its ‘kind, as b. car, grand, jib 1873. 

2. b.-farmer, one who takes infants to nurse for 
payment, whence baby-farming, etc.; -house, a 
doil’s house ; -jumper, a frame suspended by an 
elastic attachment, so that a young child secured 
in it may exercise its limbs; -like a. infantile; 
adv. as a baby does. Hence Ba'byhood, the 


[- OFr. babuin 
baboon (mod. 


BACCHANALIZE 


lod or condition of infancy ; babies col ively ; 

Dyishness. Bo Barbydom (rare). Ba Diah a 
childish, simple, silly. Ba'byish-ly 
Ba:byism, babyhood ; PAIR 
phrase or action. Babyo'latry (noncewd,), baby- 
v . Ba'byship, babyhood; the pei ality 
of a baby. 

Baby (bé'-bi), v. 1742. [f. prec.] To treat 
as à baby. 

Babylon (bæ-bilən), sb. ME. [- L. Babylon 
— Gr. BaBuXiv — Heb. bábel.] The capital of the 
Chaldee Empire; also, the mystical Babylon 
of the Apocalypse; whence, used polemically 
of the papal power, and rhetorically of any 
great and luxurious city. 

‘The approach..to mighty Babylon [= London] 
Byron. Hence Babylo'nic a. = BABYLONIAN 
a. t Babylo-nical a. of or belonging to B.; 
hence fig. a. Romish, popish; b. Babel-like, 
tumultuous. f Babylo-nically adv. Ba'bylon- 
ism, t fig. popery ; a Babylonian word or phrase. 
Ba:bylonize v. to make Babylonian. 

Babylonian (bebiló"nián). 1564. [f. L. 
Babylonius — Gr. BaBuMiwos + -AN; see -IAN.] 
1. adj. Of or belonging to Babylon; hence 
fig. a. huge; t b. popish; c. (cf. Rev. 17:4) 
Scarlet. 1637. 2. sb. An inhabitant of 
Babylon; hence fig. ta. papist; b. astro- 
loger. 1564. 

Babylonish (bebiló"-nif) a. 1535. [-ISH'.] 
1. Of, belonging to, or made at Babylon. 2. 
fig. t a. Popish; b. Babel-like, confused in 
language. 1590. 

1. A costly Babilonish garment Josh. 7:21. 2. A 
B. dialect, Which learned pedants much affect 
BUTLER Hud. 1. i. 03. 

|| Bac (bæk). 1672. [(O)Fr. bac — Du. bak; 
see BACK sb.'] 1. A flat-bottomed French 
ferry-boat; a ferry. 2. In Brewing and 
Distilling; see BACK sb.* 

|| Bacalao (bækălã-o). 1555. [Sp.] Cod-fish. 

Baccalaurean (bekild-rian), a. 1845. [f. 
med.L. baccalaureus (see next) + -AN.] Be- 
fitting à bachelor. 

Baccalaureate (bekal-rt,ét). 1625. [— Fr. 
baccalauréat or med.L. baccalaureatus, f. 
baccalaureus; see BACHELOR, -ATE'.] 1, The 
University degree of bachelor. 2. = BACHE- 
LOR 1696. 3. quasi-adj. in B. sermon: a fare- 
well discourse to a graduating class. U.S. 
1864. 

| Baccara, -at (bakürà) 1866. [- Fr. 
baccara.] A game at cards played for money 
between à banker and punters. 

Baccate (bæ-ke't), a. 1830. [7 L, baccatus, 
f. bacca berry, pearl; see -ATE*.] 1, Bearing 
berries; bacciferous 1836. 2. Berry-like 1830. 
So Ba'ccated ppl. a. t set with pearls; berry- 
bearing. 

Bacchanal (bæ-kănăl). 1536. (7 L. baechan- 
alis, f. Bacchus, Gr. Báxxos god of wine; see 
al’, Of. Fr. bacchanal.] A. adj. 1. Of or 
pertaining to Baechus or his worship 1550. 
2. Riotously drunken, roystering 1711. 

B. sb. 1. A devotee of Bacchus; a Bacchant 
or Bacchante 1590. 2. A drunken reveller 
1812. 3. (Usu. pl.) A festival in honour of 
Bacchus. [L. Bacchanalia.] 1616. 4. An orgy 
1536. 5. A danceorsongin honour of Bacchus 
1606. 6. A scene of revelry painted or sculp- 
tured 1753. 

1. The riot of the tipsie Bachanals Mids. N. v. 
i. 48. 4. At their debauches and bacchanals 
BURKE. 5. Shall we daunce now the Egyptian 
Backenals? SHAKS. 

| Bacchanalia (beküné'-liá), sb. pl. 1633. 
(L., n. pl. of bacchanalis; see prec. and -AL 2. 
Formerly treated in Eng. as sing., with pl. 
-as.) 1. The festival held in honour of 
Bacchus 1753. 2. Drunken revelry; an orgy 
1633. +3. A drinking-song; cf. BACCHANAL 
sb. 5. 1651. + 4, = BACCHANAL 6. 1662. 

Bacchanalian (bekáné!-liàn), a. (sb.) 1565. 
[f. L. bacchanalis BACCHANAL + -AN.] 1. Of, 
connected with, or relating to Bacchanals 
1622. 2. Marked by, connected with, or given 
to drunken revelry 1565. 3. sb. A drunken 
reveller, a tippler 1617. 

2. B. writers JOHNSON, tones H. STANLEY. 
Hence Bacchana'lianism, Ba'cchanalism, b. 
T on drunken revelry, Bacchana‘lianly 

lv. 

Bacchanalize (be-künüleiz), v. 1050. [— 
Fr. bacchanaliser; see BACCHANAL and -IZE.] 
1. intr. To indulge in revelry. 2. trans. To 
turn into drunken revelry. 


BACCHANT 


Bacchant(be-kant). 1699. [- Fr. bacchante; 
see next.] 1. sb. A priest, priestess, or votary 
of Bacchus; hence, a drunken reveller. 2. 
adj. Bacchus-worshipping, wine-loving 1800. 
Hence Baccha‘ntic a. of or pertaining to the 
bacchants. 

Bacchante (büka-nt, bs-künt, băkæ-nti). 
1797. [- Fr. bacchante — bacchant-, pres. ppl. 
stem of L. bacchari celebrate the feast of 
Bacchus; in L. only in fem. pl. bacchantes. 
The first pronunc. is after Fr.; the third after 
It., favoured by the frequent pl. (of both 
genders) Bacchantes (-e-ntiz) after L.) 1. 
8b. A priestess or female votary of Bacchus. 
2. attrib. as adj. ; cf. BACCHANT 1821. 

Bacchar, baccar (be:kài. 1551. [- L. 
bacc(h)ar, bacc(h)aris (also used) — Gr. Báxxa- 
Ps, Báxxaps (‘a Lydian wd.’).] Bot. A plant 
variously identified. (Baccharis is now ap- 
plied to an American genus of Composite.) 

Baccharis. .in englishe sage of hierusalem TUR- 


NER. 

Bacchic (be-kik), a. 1669. [- L. bacchicus 
= Gr.Baxxwós of Bacchus; see-10.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to Bacchus or his worship. 2. 
Frenzied like a votary of Bacchus; riotously 
drunken, jovial 1699. t3. (absol. as) sb. A 
drinking-song 1676. t Ba'cchical a. 

l| Bacchius (bükoi:js) 1589. [L. bacchius 
= Gr. Baxxetos (Sc. movs).] A metrical foot of 
three syllables, one short and two long. 

|| Bacchus (bæ'kðs). 1496. [L. — Gr. Bár- 
xos.] The god of wine; hence, wine. 

Bacciferous (b&ksiféros) a. 1656. |f. L. 
baccifer + -0US; see -FEROUS. Cf. Fr. bacci- 
Jere.) Berry-bearing, producing berries. 

Bacciform (bmw-ksifümm), a. 1839. [f. L. 
bacca berry + -FORM.] Berry-shaped. 

—Baccivorous (bieksi-vóros), a. 1661. [f. as 
prec, + -VOROUS.] Berry-eating. 

Baccy (bee-ki). 1833. colloq. f. bacca, bacco, 
clipped forms of TOBACCO ; see -Y*. 

Bacharach (ba-xirax, bm-kürek). 1620. A 
town on the Rhine giving its name to a wine 
formerly esteemed. var. Back-rac(k. 

t Bache. OE. (ME. bache, bech(e), OE. 
bece; see BECK sb.'] The vale of a stream or 
rivulet —1494, 

Bachelor (be-tféloi). (ME. bacheler — OFr. 
bacheler young man aspiring to knight- 
hood :- Hom. *baccalaris. Ult. source and 
connections doubtful] 1. A young knight. 
who followed the banner of another; a novice 
in arms. [Hence the suggested derivation 
from Bas Chevalier.) Hence, b. Knight 
Bachelor, a simple knight; tlie full title of a 
gentleman who has been knighted 1609. + 2, 
A junior member, or ‘yeoman’, of a trade- 
guild, or City Company —1809. 3. A man or 
woman who has taken the first degree at a 
university. [In this sense latinized as bacca- 
larius, and altered by a pun to baccalaureus.] 
ME, 4. An unmarried man (of marriageable 
age) ME. t 5. A single woman. B. JONS. 

4. His wife!..I haue heard him sweare he was a 
bachiler DEKKER. 

Comb. Bachelor's or Bachelors' Button: 
Herb. any of various flowers of round or butto: 
like form; orig. the double variety of Ranunculus 
acris; also the Tansy. 

Hence Ba'chelordom, the estate or body of 
bachelors collectively, Ba-chelorhood, the state 
or quality of a b. Ba'chelori:sm, a habit or 
peculiarity of a b. Barchelorly a, bachelor-like, 

Ba'chelorshi:p. 1591. [-sH1P,) 1. The state 
of being a bachelor, i.e. unmarried. t 2. The 
Btate or position of a knight bachelor 1611. 
a standing of a Bachelor of Arts, etc. 

T Ba'chelry. ME. [-OFr. bachelerie, f. 
bacheler; see BACHELOR, -RY.] 1. The quality 
of a young knight; prowess. 2, Bachelors 
collectively :a. Young knights asa class. (Cf. 
chivalry.) —1056. b. A body of unmarried 
men —1615. 

Bacillary (be-silári) a. 1865. (f. L. bacillus 
little rod + -ARY'. Cf. Fr. bacillaire.] Of, 
pertaining to, or consisting of little rods. So 
Baci'lliform a. rod-shaped. 

| Bacillus (büsil5s) Pl. bacilli. 1883. 
(mod. use of late L., dim. of baculus rod, stick.] 
Nat. Hist. A genus of Schizomycetz, microsco- 
Pic vegetable organisms of the lowest grade 
among what were called Infusoria. Dist. 
from Bacterium by its larger size and mode of 
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reproduction. First described by Müller ante 
1850. 

Bacin, bacinet, obs. ff. BASIN, BASINET. 
Back (bæk), sb. [OE. bec = OFris. bek, 
OS. bak, (M)LG., MDu. bak, OHG. bah, 
ON. bak :-Gme. *bakam.] I. 1. properly. 
The convex surface of the body of man and 
vertebrated animals which is adjacent to the 
spinal axis, and opposite to the belly. It 
extends from the neck and shoulders to the 
extremity of the backbone. 2. a. In man, 
the hinder surface of the body, that which is 
turned upon those who are left behind OE. 
b. that part of the body which is the special 
recipient of clothing ME. c. the part which 
bears burdens OE. d. In animals, the upper 
surface opposite to that on which they move 
or rest ME. 

2. The Army broken, And but the backes of 
Britaines to be seen Cymb. V. iii. 6. Borrow. .of 
thy backe and thi belly LATIMER. Wrongs 
then our backe can beare Tit. A. IV. iii. 48. 

IL. transf. 1. That side or surface of any 
object which is opposite to the face or front, 
or side approached or contemplated ; e.g. the 
convex side of the hand; the under side of a 
leaf; the convex part of a book; the thick 
edge of a knife ME. 2. The side of any object 
away from the spectator, the other or farther 
side 1645. 

1. He put his name at the b. of a bill SHERIDAN. 
2. Passing by the b. of the Goodwin Sand 1704. 

III. Parts of things having relation, or 
analogous in position, to the back. t 1, pl. 
Clothes -ME. t2. A back-plate —1695. Also 
fig. 3. The hind part; e.g. of a garment, a 
chair, etc. 1530. 4. The rear of an armed 
force (arch.) 1597. t 5. A following; backing 
1662. 

3. A chair without a b. 1670, 4. He leaues his 
backe vnarm'd 2 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 79. 

IV. 1. fig. The surface of a river, the waves, 
etc., as bearing burdens 1610. 2. The ridge of 
a hill, t of the nose 1615. 3. The keel and 
kelson of a ship 1692. 

1. I saw him beate the surges vnder him, And 
ride vpon their backes Temp. 11. i. 115. 3. A. .ship 
with her b. broken 1883. 

Phrases : a. With preps. At the b. of : behind, close 
behind, as in supporting, poung etc. Behind 
the b. of: (emphatic for) behind ; in the absence of. 
b. With verbs. To break the b. of: ( fig.) to over- 
burden; to finish the hardest part of. To put or 
set up the b. : to arch it as angry cats do; to anger. 
To turn the b.: to flee; to turn the b. upon: to 
abandon. To be or lie on one's b.: to be laid up, 
to be afflicted. 
attrib. : backache, pain in the back 1601, 

Back (bæk), sb.* 1682. [- Du. bak, LG. back 
large dish; cf. med.L. bacca ‘vas aquarium’ 
(Isidor).] A tub, trough, vat; esp. as used by 
brewers, etc. 

Back (bæk), a. 1490. [BACK sb. used 
attrib. ; also partly BACK adv. used ellipt. ; cf. 
Back-.] 1. Situated at the back, behind, or 
away from the front; remote, as in b. blocks 
(Australia), settlement; mean, obscure, as in 
b. slum. (§ The superl. Backosr is still in 
use.) 2. In arrear; behindhand 1525. 3. 
Reversed, as in b. current, b. smoke 1857. 

Back (bæk), v. ME. [f. BACK sb.'] 1. To 
cover the back; to put a back to 1793; to 
form the back of 1826. 2. (Cf. BACK sb.!) To 
support physically, materially (esp. by a bet), 
or morally 1548; in Sporting, of dogs: To 
follow the lead of a dog that points 1860. 
3. To mount, ride on (a horse) 1592. 4. To 
write at the back of (a bill, cheque, etc.); 
to print on the back 1768. 5. trans. To set, 
lay, or incline back; esp. by reversing the 
action; as, to back a boat, a locomotive 
engine, etc. 1707. 6. intr. To move back, or 
in the reverse direction, as the wind 1486. 
7. To lie with the back on 1891. 

1. To b. a book 1885. The chalk cliffs which b. 
the beach HUXLEY. 2. À troup of Demi-lances to 
b.them 1548. Phr. To b. an anchor, rope, or chain: 
to reinforce with another. Which Godly course 
Augustine backeth 1612. To b. a horse. To 
b. the field : to bet on the rest of the horses, against 
the favourite. To b. one's opinion with a wager 
BYRON. Phr. To b. up: to support or second ; esp. 
in Cricket, of a fielder or batsman. 5. To b. a 
sail, a yard: to lay it aback so that the wind may 


retard the ship. Phr. To b. the oars. 6. Phr. To b. 


out: to move out backwards without. turning; fig. 


to retreat out of a difficulty, To b. down, to 
Also fig. 


descend as one does from a ladder. 


BACK-BOARD 1 


Back (bæk), adv. ME. [Aphetic f. ABACK,] 
1. Toward the rear (often with the vb. 
omitted); away from the front, or from 
the actual or ordinary position ME. 2, Away 
from an engagement or undertaking 1783, 
3. Backward in time 1711. 4. In the reverse 
direction, so as to return to a former 
Place, or condition 1535; in reversal of 
action or change of any kind (often with 
AGAIN) 1607. Also cllipt. 5. In retum, 
requital, retaliation 1599. 6. At a point or 
distance behind ME. 7. In a state of check 
1535. 8. In time past, ago 1796. 9. Behind- 
hand, in arrear 1875. 

1. B. with that leg 1590. B., beardless boy Scorn, 
The angel of the Lord rolled b. the stone Mati, 
28:2. To force b. a bolt 1885. 2. To go b. from 
one's word MACAULAY. 3. B. to the days of 
Solomon STEELE. 4. The whole country fell b, 
into heathenism FREEMAN. ellipt. To be b. = Fr, 
étre de retour. 5. To answer b. 1885. Hence 
b.-answer, -chat, -talk, implying rudeness or in- 
solence. 7. The Lord hath kept thee b. from 
honour Num. 24:11. 8. Dug up, a few years b. 
SOUTHEY. 

Phrase. B. and forth: backwards and forwards, 
to and fro. Back of: back from, behind. (In U.S.) 

Back-, in comb. is used in many relations, 
substantive, adjective, and adverbial (rarely 
verbal and the combs. are usually self- 
explanatory. The use of the hyphen is often 
optional, especially when back can be viewed 
as an adj. 

Special Combs.: b.-bar, a bar in the chimney to 
hang a vessel on; couslng Mining, a temporary 
shaft-lining of bricks, in front of which the per- 
manent lining is built; -chain, a chain that passes 
over a cart-saddle to support the shafts of a cart; 
-draught, a draught of alr backward, a hood for 
producing this in a fire; -flap, -fold (= back- 
shutter); -hair, the long hair at the back of a 
woman's head; -Hning, in Archit., the piece ofa 
sash-frame parallel to the pulley-piece and next 
to the jamb on either side; -links, the links ina 
parallel motion which connect the air-pump rod 
to the beam; -painting, the method o panui 
mezzotinto prints, pasted on glass, with oi 
colours; -paternoster, the Lord's ayer re 
peated backwards as a charm, fig. a muttered 
curse ; -pressure, in the steam-engine, the resist- 
ance of the atmosphere or waste-steam of the 
piston; -rest, a guide attached to the slide-rest 
of a turning-lathe, to steady the work; -rope (of 
a horse) = BACKBAND; Naut., one leading inboard 
from the martingale; -shift, in Coal- Mining, He 
second shift or set of hewers for the day; -shut- 
ter, the part of a shutter which folds up behind; 
-Stop, in Cricket = LONG-STOP; -SWeep, 
Shipbuilding, that which forms the hollow of the 
top-timber ; -swimmer, the hemipterous inse 
Notonecta ; -tack (Sc. Law), a lease of land given by 
the mortgagee of it to the mortgagor on condition 
of payment of rent till redeemed ; t-timber (jos. 
for) clothing; f-trick, ?a caper backwards in 
dancing (Twel. N. 1. iii. 131); -word (in Lancs, 
withdrawal from a promise or from an accept 
invitation, also dial. a rude answer ; s wort (Herb 
old name for tle Comfrey (Symphytum officin M. 

f Backare, baccare, interj. phr. 1558. 
[perh. joc. f. BACK adv. + -are, L. inf. ending.) 
Back! give place! Tam. Shr. 1. i. 72. 1 

Backband (be-kbend). 1523. [f. BACK sb. 
+ BAND.] A broad leather strap, or iron 
chain, passing over a cart-saddle, and serving 
to support the shafts. , + 
t Barckbear, sb. 1598. [f. BACK sb.! 2€ 
BEAR v.] In Forest Laws : The act of carrying 
on the back venison killed illegally —1667. i 

t Ba'ck-berend, adj. (pr. pple.) (OE. bet 
berende, f. bæc back + berende, pr. pple. 0 
beran BEAR v.] Bearing on the back: i 
used as a law-term to describe a thief caug 
thus carrying off stolen property. Sw 

Backbite (be-kboit), v. ME. [-MSw 
bakbita, f. bak back + bita bite.] To detrac 
from the character of, to traduce, speak 
of. Also absol. or intr. ther 
People will b. one another to any extent sinter 
than not be amused HELPS. Hence Barckbi:ter 
a secret calumniator. adv. 
f Ba'ckblow. 1642. [f. BACK sb.’ and ie 
+ BLOW sb.] A blow struck at the back 
from behind. Also fig. (Cf. AFTER-CLAP.) 
Jig. So many back-blows of fortune 1649. BACK 
Back-board (be-kbo*1d). OE. If. 27 
sb.] +1. = Larpoarp. Only in OE. EOS 
board placed at, or forming, the back of ^l x 
thing, e.g. of a cart 1761. 3. A board attach, 
to the rim of a water-wheel, to prevent eto 
water from running off the floats intor 
interior of the wheel 1864. 4. A board hel 


BACKBONE 


strapped across the back to straighten the 
figure 1794. Hence Ba-ckboa:rd v. to subject 
to the use of a b. 

Backbone (bskbó"-n). ME. [f. BACK sb.' 1 
+ Bone. Still occas. hyphened.] 1. The 
vertebral column, the spine. 2. íransf. A 
main support or axis, or chief substantial 
part, e.g. the b. of a bicycle 1684. 3. fig. The 
main element; mainstay 1849. 4. Strength of 
character, stability of purpose, firmness 1865. 

1. Phr. To the backbone: completely; English to 
the b. 1864. 2. The Cordilleras, or b. of America 
1865. 3. The b. of our subject EARLE. 4. A 
character destitute of b. 1865. 

Ba'ckcast, sb. n.dial. 1818. [f. BACK adv. 
+ Cast sb.] A throw back; a reverse. 

Ba'ck-cast, ppl. a. 1580. [f. BACK adv. + 
Cast pa, pple.] Cast backwards. 

Back-door (bze-k,dó?-1. 1530. [f. BACK a. 
+ Doom.] 1. A door at the back of a building, 
etc. ; a secondary or private entrance. 2. fig.; 
also atirib. = Unworthily secret 1611. 

2. The backe doore..Of the vnguarded hearts 
SHAKS. 

Backed (beekt). ME. [f. BACK sb.', v. + -ED*, 
-ED'.] 1. adj. Having a back, background, 
or backing; esp. in comb., as broad-backed. 
2. pple. and a. Supported at the back, etc. 
(See the vb.) 1589. 

Backen (bee-k’n), v. 


1649. [f. BACK a. + 


-EN'; cf. lessen.] To put, keep, or throw 
back; to retard. Now rare. t2. intr. To 
draw back 1748. 

Back-end (bw-k,e:nd) 1617. [f. BACK a. 


+ END. Of. FORE-END.] 1. The hinder of two 
ends. 2. The later part of a season; (absol.) 
of the year: The late autumn 1820. 

Backer (bie-kaa), sb. 1588. [f. BACK v. + 
-ER'.] 1. A supporter; esp. one who bets on 
& horse or event, or supports by money or 
credit. 2. Archit. A narrow slate at the back 
of à broad square oné where it begins to get 
narrow 1823. 

t Ba'cker, a. compar. 1564. [f. BACK a. + 
-ER*.] Farther back, hinder. So superl. 
t Ba'ckermost. 

Backet (bz-két) Se. 1789. [-(O)Fr. 
baquel, dim. of bac BACK sb.*] Shallow 
wooden trough. 

Backfall (bæ-kfğ:1). 1076. [f. BACK adv. and 
sb.) f 1. A grace in old English music. 2. A 
fall on the back in wrestling. Often fig. 1838. 
3. A lever in the coupler of an organ 1880. 

Back-fire (bw-kfoi*1), sb. 1897. [BACK adv., 
Back-.] A premature explosion in the cylin- 
der of a gas or oil engine, tending to drive the 
piston in a direction reverse to that in which 
it should travel. Also as vb., and said of the 
engine. So Ba'ck-firing vbl. sb. 

Back-forma‘tion. 1887. [J. A. H. Murray 
(cf. aphesis). Hence G. rückbildung.] Forma- 
tion of a seeming root-word from a word 
which might be (but is not) a derivative of it, 
as burgle from burglar. 

Backfriend (bw-kfre:nd). 1472. [f, BACK 
sb. or adv.) t 1. A pretended friend; an un- 
avowed enemy —1827. 2. A backer 1599. 

Backgame (bee-kgé':m), 1718. = next. 

Backgammon (bekge-mon). 1045. [f. 
Back adv. + an earlier form of GAME sb. (see 
Gammon sb.3).] 1. A game played on a board 
consisting of two tables (usu. hinged to- 
gether), with draughtsmen whose moves are 
determined by throws of the dice. 2. spec. 
A victory in which the winner has borne all 
his men off, before the loser has carried all his 
men to his own table 1883. 

Background (bee-kgraund). 1672. [f. BACK 
a.) 1. The ground or surface lying behind the 
objects which occupy the foreground; esp. as 
represented in any of the Arts of Design 
De Also fig. 2. Retirement, obscurity 

1. Ranger retires to the b. WYCHERLEY 2. 
Keep your madness in the b. SHERIDAN. Hence 
Background v. to forma b.to E. B. BROWNING. 

Back-hand (bze-k,hw:nd) 1657. [f. BACK 
adv.) A. sb. 1. The hand turned backwards 
in making a stroke, as (at T'ennis) in taking 
balls at the left hand, hence the left-hand play 
orcourt. Hence fig. 2. Handwriting with the 
letters sloped backwards 1885. B. attrib. = 
BACK-HANDED 1695. 

Back-handed (be-khe:ndéd), a. 1813. [f. 
the sb. --zp*.] ^4. With the back of the 
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hand, 2. Directed backwards, or with the 
hand or arm crossing the body, as a sword- 
cut; sloping backwards, as handwriting. 
3. fig. t a. Backward, remiss; b. Indirect 
1800. 

3. b. A back-handed reminder DICKENS. Hence 
Backha'ndedness. 

Ba'ck-hander. 1803. [f. as prec. + -ER! 1.] 
1. A blow with the back of the hand. Also 
fig. 2. An extra glass of wine out of turn, the 
bottle being passed back 1854. 3. A back- 
handed stroke or blow 1890. 

2. I will take a b., as Clive don't seem to drink 
THACKERAY. 

Backing (be-kin), vbl. sb. 1596. [f. BACK v. 
+ 1NG'.] The action of Back v. 1. The 
action of supporting at the back. 2. The 
mounting of a horse; the breaking in of a 
colt to the saddle 1607. 3. Retardation 1649. 
4. Motion backward, esp. of the wind 1686. 
5. techn. a. Printing. ‘Perfecting’ a sheet by 
printing it also on the back. b. Bookbinding. 
Preparing the back with glue, etc., before 
putting on the cover. 1846. 6. That which 
backs; a body of supporters; that which 
forms a back or hinder part 1793. 

1. Call you that b. of your friends ? a plague vpon 
such b. SHAKS. 

Back-lash (bs-klef). 1815. [f. BACK adv. + 
Lass sb.'] Mech. The jarring reaction or 
striking back of a wheel or set of wheels in 
& piece of mechanism, when the motion is 
not uniform or when sudden pressure is 
applied. Also transf. and fig. var. Ba'ck- 
lashing. 

Back-log (be-kjlgg). 1084. [BACK a.] A 
large log placed at the back of a wood fire to 
keep it in. Also fig. Something in reserve 
1883. 

Backmost (bee-kmést), a. superl. 1782. [f. 
Back a.; after foremost, etc.] Most to the 
back, hindmost. var. Ba‘ckermost. 

Back-piece (be-kpis). 1586. [f. BACK sb. 
or a.) 1. A piece of armour protecting the 
back. Also fig. 2. The piece which forms the 
back 1838. 

Back-plate (bekplé't). 1656. [f. as prec.] 
1. A plate of armour for the back. 2. A plate 
placed at or forming the back 1772. 

+ Ba'ck-ra:cket. 1608. [f. BACK adv.) The 
return of a ball in tennis; ig. a *tu quoque'. 

Backs, sb. (pl.) 1535. Leather-trade. The 
thickest and best-tanned hides. 

Back-set (bee-kset), sb. 1721. [f. BACK adv. 
+ Set sb.'] 1. A setting back; a reverse, 
relapse. (orig. Sc.) 2. An eddy or counter- 
current 1882. 

Ba:ckse't, v. 1573. [f. as prec. + SET v.] 
t 1. To set upon in the rear. 2. (in U.S.) To 
re-plough in the autumn  prairie-land 
ploughed in the spring 1883. 

Ba'ck-se'ttler. 1809. [f. back-setllement ; 
see BACK a. 1.] One who lives in the back 
settlements of a colony or new country. 

Backsheesh, var. of BAKSHEESH. 

Backside. 1489. [f. BACK a. Now pro- 
nounced as two words, exc. in sense 3.] 1. 
The hinder or back part; the back, the rear. 
2. The back premises; also, the privy. Now 
dial. 1541. 3. (bee-ksoid). The posteriors or 
rump 1500. + 4. = Back sb. II. 1. 1720. t 5. 
fig. The reverse side; the opposite —1095. 

5. Just the very b. of Truth CONGREVE. 

Backsight (bs-k,soi-t). 1860. |f. BACK adv. 
and a.) a. In Surveying, a sight or reading 
taken backwards, or towards the point of 
starting. b. The sight of a rifle nearer the 
stock. 

Back-slang (be'k sle-n). 1860. [f. BACK 
adv.) Slang in which every word is pro- 
nounced backwards; as ynnep for penny. 

Backslide (bz-ksloid), v. 1581. [f. BACK 
adv. + SLIDE v.] To slide back, in a fig. sense; 
to fall away, esp. in religious faith and prac- 
tice; to relapse. Hence Ba:cksli'der, an 
apostate. 

t Ba:ck-sta:ff. 1027. [f. BACK sb.] A quad- 
rant for taking altitudes at sea, so named 
because the observer turned his back to the 
sun. 

Backstairs (be-ksté-1s). 1627. |f. BACK 
a.l] 1. Stairs at the back of a house; a 
secondary staircase 1654. 2. esp. The private 
stairs in a palace, used for other than state 
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visitors 1627; also fig. 3. attrib. Of, pertaining 
to, or employing underhand intrigue at court. 
(Occ. backstair.) 1697. 

3. A b. influence and clandestine government 


BURKE. 

Backstay (bee-ksté'). 1026. [f. BACK a. or 
sb.) 1. Naut. (often pl.) Long ropes, slanting 
a little abaft, extending from the upper mast- 
heads to the sides of the ship ; used to second 
the shrouds in supporting the masts. 2. gen. 
A stay or support at the back; e.g. in Print- 
ing, a leather strap to check the carriage of a 
printing-press 1864, 

Backster (bæ'kstə1). 1867. A flat piece of 
wood or cork, strapped on the feet for walk- 
ing over loose beach. 

Backster, obs. f. BAXTER. 

Back-stitch (bæ'ksti:tJ). 1611. [f. BACK 
adv.) A method of sewing in which, for every 
new stitch, the needle enters behind, and 
comes out in front of, the end of the previous 
one. Hence Backstitch v. to sew thus. 

Back-stroke (bw-kstró":k). 1674. [f. BACK 
adv. and a.] A stroke in return ; à recoil ; also, 
a backhanded stroke, 

Back-sword (be'k,s0°-1d). arch. 1611. [f. 
Back sb.) 1. A sword with only one cutting 
edge. 2. A single-stick; hence b. fencing 
exercise with it 1699. 3. A fencer with back- 
sword or single stick 1672. Hence Back- 
swo'rding. Back'swo'rdman. 

Ba:ck-wa'rd, sb. ME. [f. BACK a.] Rear- 
guard, rearward —1580. 

Backward (bwe-kwoid). ME. [Aphetic f. 
f ABACKWARD, f. ABACK + -WARD.] A. adv. 
1. In the direction of one's back, as with 
lean, push, etc.; b. With the face to the rear, 
as with go, ride, walk ME. + 2. Of position: 
Toward the back of a place (arch.); com- 
monly back, to, at, the back —1812. 3. In the 
direction which is ordinarily behind one, or 
from which one is moving (arch.); commonly 
back, behind ME. 4, In the direction from 
which one has come. (Not properly used of 
persons or animals.) ME. 5. In the direction 
of retreat. (Usu. back.) ME. 6, fig. Towards 
a worse state. (More usu. back.) 1583. 7. 
Towards or in the past (arch.; commonly 
back) 1562. 8. In the reverse direction or 
order 1520; fig. the wrong way 1552. 

3. Tolook,turn the head, b. 4. Like as an arowe, . 
returneth not bacwarde 2 Esdras 10:10. B. and 
forward: to and fro; also fig. Let them be 
driuen b., and put to shame Zsa. 1: 
Ab sua b. with the horn on his hei 
50. Phr. To ring the b 
E with the bass bell, in order to give the alarm, 


etc. 
B. adj. (attrib. (often ellipt.) use of the adv.] 
1. Directed to the rear 1552. 2. Directed in 
the opposite way ; of or pertaining to return 
1604. 3. Reversed 1725. f 4. Perverse, un- 
favourable —1605. + 5. Placed towards or at 
the back —1819. 6. Turning or hanging back 
from action; reluctant; shy, bashful 1599. 
7. Behindhand, late; esp. of the season or 
crops 1616. 8. Reaching into the past 1050. 
2. Their b. course Oth. 1. iii. 38, 6. Perish the 
man, whose mind is b. now Hen. V, Iv. iii. 72. 
7. A very b. scholar HUME. Hence Barckward'ly 
adv., -ness. 
C. sb. t 1. lit. The hinder part of the body 
1627. 2. poet. The past portion (of time) 1610. 
2. The dark b. and abisme of Time Temp. 1. il. 


50. 

+ Backward, v. 1594. [f. the adj.] To put 
or keep back, retard —1660, 

Backwardation (bekweudé':fon). 1850. [f. 
prec. vb., after retardation, etc.) Stock Ex- 
change. 'The percentage paid by a seller of 
Stock for the privilege of postponing delivery 
till the next account or to any other future 
day. So t Backwardiza-tion. 

Backwards (bg-kwoadz). 1513. [f. BAOK- 
WARD with advb. gen. -5.] A. = BACKWARD 
adv. t B. = BACKWARD a. (rare) —1683. 

Backwash (bw:kwof) sb. 1876. [f. BACK 
adv.] The motion of a receding wave; a back- 
ward current. 

Ba'ckwash, v. 1775. [Cf. prec. sb.] 1. To 
affect with backwash 1882. 2. To clean the 
oil from wool after combing. 

Backwater (bz-kwü:to). ME. [f. BACK a. 
or adv.] t 1. Water flowing in from behind 
-1577. 2. Water dammed back in its course, 
or that has overflowed in time of flood 1629. 
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3. Water dammed back for any purpose 
1792. 4. A piece of water without current, 
parallel to a river, and fed from it at the 
lower end by a backflow 1863. 5. A creek or 
arm of the sea parallel to the coast, separated 
by a narrow strip of land from the sea, and 
communicating with it by barred outlets 
1867. 6. A backward current of water 1830. 
7. The swell of the sea thrown back from 
contact with a solid body; e.g. with the 
paddles of steamboats. Also altrib. 1838. 

6. A kind of b., or eddying swirl CARLYLE. 7. 
The b. cast from the paddles 1805. 

Back-way (bs-kwé!) 1577. [f. BACK a.] 
A way at, or to the back; hence, a bypath. 

Backwoods (bw-kwu:dz) 1834. [f. BACK 
a.) Wild, uncleared forest land; e.g. that of 
North America. Also attrib. Hence Ba'ck- 
woodsman, a settler in the backwoods. 

Bacon (bé'-kon). ME. [- OFr. bacon, -un = 
Pr. bacon — Frankish bako ham, flitch = 
OHG. bahho, f. Gme.  *bakkon, rel. to 
*bakam BACK sb.] 1. The back and sides 
of the pig, cured by salting, drying, etc. 
Formerly also = pork. t 2. The carcase of 
&pig; rarely alive pig —1768. t 3. A rustic, a 
chaw-bacon 1596. 

3. On Bacons, on, what ye knaues? Yong men 
must liue 1 Hen. IV, 1r. ii. 93. 

Phr. T'o save one's b.: to escape bodily injury or 
io tee Barconer, a pig fit for being made 
into b. 

Baconian (be!kó"niün) a. and sb. 1812. 
If. Lord Bacon + -1AN.] 1. Pertaining to Lord 
Bacon; of, an adherent of, his experimental 
and inductive system of philosophy. 2. Per- 
taining to, an advocate of, the theory that 
Lord Bacon wrote the works attributed to 
Shakespeare 1886. Hence Baco'nianism. 

Bacony (bé'koni) a. 1878. [f. BACON + 
-Y^] Like bacon; fatty; esp. in a state of 
fatty degeneration, as b. liver. 

Bacterial (bekti*-ridl), a. 1871. [f. Bac- 
TERIUM + -AL'.] Biol. Of or pertaining to 
bacteria. vars. Bacte'rian, Bacte'ric. 

Bactericidal (bekti*risoi-dàl) a. [t. BAC- 
TERIUM + -CIDE + -AL'.] Biol. Destructive to 
bacteria. 

Bacteriology (bæktī'ri,ọ-lðdzi). 1884. [f. 
BACTERIUM + -LOGY.] The science of bac- 
teria. Hence Bacte:riolo-gical a. 1886. 
Bacte:rio-logist, astudent of b. Bacte:rio- 
Scopy, microscopio investigation of bacteria. 

Bacterium (beekti*-ridm). Pl. -a. 1847. 
[mod.L. = Gr. fakrípev, dim. of  Bárrpov 
stick, staff] A genus of Schizomycetm, 
microscopic unicellular rod-shaped vegetable 
organisms, found in all decomposing animal 
and vegetable liquids. Hence Bacteri'tic a., 
marked by the (morbid) presence of bacteria. 
Ba'cteroid (better bacterioid), ot the nature 
of, or allied to, bacteria. 

Bacule, var. of BASCULE. 

Baculine (bæ'kiŭləin), a. 1710. [f. L. 
baculum, -us rod, stick + -INE'.] Of or per- 
taining to punishment by caning, etc. 

Baculite (bæ'kiŭləit). 1822. [f. as prec. + 
ATE. 2 b.] Palzont. A genus of fossil cepha- 
lopods, with chambered cylindrical shells. 

Baculo*metry. |f. as prec. + -METRY.[ 
Measurement of distances or lines by means 
of a staff or staves. (Dicts.) 

Bad (bred), a. (and sb.). [ME. badde (2 syll.), 
perh. repr. OE. bæddel hermaphrodite (cf. 
bádling sodomite), with loss of Las in much(e, 
wench(e for OE. myéel, wendel. Compared 
badder, baddest to 18th c. ; though Shaks. has 
only worse, worst, taken over from evil, ill, 
after bad acquired that sense.] A. adj. I. In a 
Privative sense. 1. Of defective quality or 
worth. 2. Incorrect 1688. 3. Law. Not valid 
n 4. Unfavourable; that one does not like 


1. Mete and drynke. . it was ful poure and b: dde 
CHAUCER. A b. correspondent 1873. B. air 1884. 
B. coin debased, false coin. B. (i.e. irrecoverable) 
debts. To go b.: to decay. With b. grace: unwill- 
ingly. 2. To speak b. French 1767. B. form 1885. 
ub S en MR guess. e am claim is b. 1883. 

. fortune 
prs oss as the badde GOWER. In a 

. In a positive sense. 1. Immoral, wicked 
ME. 2. Offensive, disagreeable 1515. 3. In- 
jurious, dangerous. Const. for. 1653. 4. In 
ill health, in pain 1748. 
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1. Corrupted by b. books 1707. 2. B. colour 
1515, weather NELSON, temper MACAULAY. B. 
blood ; angry feeling. 3. B. for his eyes ADDISON, 
A b. fall 1855. 4. B. with my gout RICHARDSON. 

B. quasi-sb. 1. absol. That which is bad 
1591. 2. sb. (with pl.) A bad thing or (rarely) 
person 1592. 

1. T'exchange the b. for better Two Gent. 1I. vi. 
13. (To go) to the b., i.e. to ruin; (to be, etc.) to the 
ba, i.e. in deficit. Hence Ba‘ddish a, rather bad. 

Bad, badd, obs. ff. BADE, BODE. 

Badder, obs. compar. of BAD. 

Badderlocks. Sc. 1789. [perh. for Balder- 
locks; cf. balderherb (see BALDER).] An edible 
sea-weed (Alaria esculenta). 

Bade, pa.t. of BID v. ;: obs. f. BODE sb. and v. 

Badge (bæd3), sb. ME. [In AFr. bage 
(X1v), OFr. (xv), Anglo-L. bagia (cf. Eng. bagy 
XV, Sc. bawgy, badgie, bagie XVI); of unkn. 
origin.] 1. A distinctive device, emblem, or 
mark, orig. = cognizance in Her., but now 
worn as a sign of office, employment, mem- 
bership of asociety, etc. 2. gen. A distinguish- 
ing sign 1520. Also transf. and fig. 3. Naval 
Arch. A sort of ornament near the stern of 
small vessels, containing either a sash or the 
representation of one 1769. 

B. of a gentylman PALsGR. 2. For suffrance is 

ofallour Tribe Merch V. I. iii. 111. Comb. 
an, a licensed beggar or almsman. Hence 
Ba'dgeless a, without b. or cognizance. 

Badge (beds), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] To 
mark with, or distinguish by, a badge. 

t Badge, v.* 1552. [Origin unkn. ; possibly 
back-formation from BADGER sb.'] To deal 
as a badger (see BADGER sb.); hence, to 
regrate —1772, 

Badger (bæ-d3ə1), sb.' 1500. [Origin unkn. ; 
cf. BADGE v.*] One who buys corn and other 
commodities and carries them elsewhere to 
sell; a cadger, hawker, or huckster. Still 
dial. (Explained in 17th c. as a ‘forestaller’.) 

Badger (bm:dsoi, sb.? 1523. (perh. f. 
BADGE sb. + -ARD, with allusion to the white 
mark on the animal’s forehead (but badge is 
not recorded in this sense).] 1. A plantigrade 
quadruped (Meles vulgaris) intermediate 
between the weasels and the bears; it is a 
nocturnal, hibernating animal, digging for 
itself a burrow, which it defends fiercely 
against attack. Called earlier brock and 
bauson ; also gray. 2. (in U.S.) Nickname of 
inhabitants of Wisconsin 1850. 3. a. An 
artificial fly; b. a brush (for painting or 
shaving) made of badger’s hair. 1787. 

1. Cape- or Rock-b.: the daman (Hyraz capensis), 
Honey-b.: the ratel (Ratellus mellivorus). Badger 
(in Australia): the wombat. 

Comb.: b.-baiting, -drawing, the sport of 
setting dogs to draw out a b. from its (artificial) 
hole; hence badger-baiter ; AK (= Ger. dachs- 
hund); -fly (= BADGER 3 a); -legged a., having 
legs of unequal length, as the b. was thought to 
have. Hence Ba'dgerly a. badger-like; greyish- 
haired. 

Badger (bw-dgoz), v. 1794. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. To bait like a badger; hence, to subject (one 
who cannot escape from it) to persistent 
worry or persecution. 2. dial. [f. BADGER 
8b.] To beat down in price 1875. Hence 
Ba'dgerer, a badger-dog ; dial. a cheapener, 
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Ba'dgering vbl. sb. persecution; dial. 
beating down the cost. 
l| Badiaga (bidya-gi, bedijagd). 1753. 


(Russ. badyaga.] A species of alga, the 
Powder of which takes away the livid marks 
of bruises. 

|| Badian (ba-dian). 1847. [- Fr. badiane, 
— Pers. and Urdu bddydn fennel, anise.] The 
Chinese or Star Anise, Illicium anisatum. 

Badigeon (büdi-dgon). 1753. [+ Fr. badi- 
geon, of unkn. origin.] A mixture of plaster 
and freestone ground together, used by 
builders, etc., or of sawdust and glue, used 
by joiners, for filling up defects in their work, 
or giving a surface to it. 

|| Badinage (badina-s, bee-dinéds). 1658. 
(Fr., f. badiner joke, trifle (with), f. badin 
mod. Pr. badin fool, f. badar gape :- Rom. 
*batare gape; see -AGE.] Light raillery, or 
humorous banter. Hence Badinage v., to 


banter playfully. 
f Badiner, v. 1697. [-Fr. badiner; see 
Prec.] To banter. Hence || Badi-nerie:, 


raillery. t Badineu-r, one who banters, 


BAG 


+ Ba'dling. [OE. bZdling, f. bæddel; seg 
BAD, -LING*.] A womanish man —1600. 
Badly (be-dli), adv. ME. [f. Bap a, + 
-LY*.] 1. Defectively. 2. Unsuccessfully ME, 
3. Incorrectly 1836. 4. Immorally, improperly 
1440. 5. So as to cause pain, danger, dis- 
grace, or harm 1799. 6. collog. with ‘need, 
want’ = Much, greatly (mod.). 7. dial. Un- 
well 1783. 

|| Badmash, bud- (bodma-f). 1843. [Pers, 
and Urdu, f. Pers. bad evil + ma‘as manner 
or style of living.) One following evil 
courses; a “bad lot’. 

Badminton (be-dminton). 1853. [The 
Duke of Beaufort's country seat.) 1. A kind 
of claret-cup. 2. A game resembling lawn- 


tennis, played with shuttle-cocks 1874, 
Badness (be-dnés). ME. [f. BAD a. + 
-NESS.] 1. Inferior quality or condition; 


incorrectness ; invalidity 1 Evil quality 
or condition; wickedne: usness ME. 

Bæ- in OE. and EE. words; see Ba-. 

Baetyl (bitil). rare. [- L. betulus - Gr, 
Baírvlos.] A sacred meteoric stone. 

Baff, sb. Sc. 1800. [perh. — OFr. baffe slap 
in the face.] A blow with anything flat or 
soft, e.g. the palm of the hand, a soft ball, ete, 
Also vb. 1858. 

t Baff, v. ME. [perh. - LG., (M)Du. baffen, 
MDu. beffen bark.) To bark or yelp; also 
transf. ~1599. 

Baffle (bee-f'l), v. 1548. [In senses 1-2 perh, 
alt. f. Sc. bauchle (XV) disgrace, of unkn, 
origin. In senses ‘foil, otc.’ perh. rel. to Fr. 
bafouer (Xvi) subject to ridicule, alt. f. OFr, 
beffer mock; cf. Fr. t befller (Rabelais) mock, 
deceive.) t1. To subject (esp. a perjured 
knight) to public disgrace or infamy -1660. 
t2. gen. To treat with contumely —1093. 
13. To gull, cheat —1726. t 4. intr. To juggle 
71733. +5. To bewilder, confound —1704, 
+ 6. To bring to nought —1812. 7. To defeat 
any one in his efforts; to frustrate, to foil 
1675. 8. intr. To struggle ineftectually 1860, 

1. He by the heels him hung upon a tree And 
bafful'd so, that all which p: 1 by The picture 
of his punishment might see SPENSER F.Q. VI. vii. 
27. 3. To cheat and b. the poor man DE FOE. 
6. To b. Reproach with Silence STEELE. 7. b. To 
check, turn, or disperse in its course, by an 
opposing force or obstacles 1748. Hence Barffled 

. d. disgraced Mirr.; foiled, Ba-fflement, the 
action of baffling; being baffled, Ba-ffling-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Baffle (be-f'), sb. 1628. [f. prec. v.) t1. 
Affront —1092. + 2. A shuffle 1783. f 3. Dis- 
comfiture —1745. 4. Baffled state 1843. 5. 
= baffie-plate 1881. 

attrib.: b.-plate, = BAFFLER 3; also, a plate 
hindering or regulating the passage of fluid through 
an outlet or inlet, or the direction of sound. 

Baffler (bee-flox). 1606. [f. as prec. + -ER*.] 
t1. A juggler; a trifler -1677. 2. He who or 
that which BAFFLES (in various senses) 1077. 
3. A contrivance used in stoves and furnaces, 
for changing the direction of the heated air 
1861. 

Baffy (bef). 1888. [f. Barr sb. --Y*] 
Golf. A short wooden club for lofting. Also 
b. spoon. F 

Baft. 1598. [- Hind. - Pers. bafta textile, 
woven.] A coarse and cheap fabric, usually 
of cotton. 

Baft (baft). (OE. beeftan, f. be, by, at + 
eftan behind. Cf. Arr.] A. adv. 1. Behind; 
now only Naut. : Astern, aft, abaft (arch). 
12. Of time: After (rare) ME. B. t prep. 
[orig. the adv. with dat. of reference.) Be- 
hind, to the rear of -ME. 

Bag (beg) sb. [poss.- ON. baggi bag, 
pack, bundle, of unkn. origin. Cf. OFr. bague 
(mod. t bagues, pl.) baggage, thought to be 
rel. to ON. baggi.] 1. gen. A receptacle of 
flexible material open only at the top (where 
it can be closed); a pouch, a small sack. 2. 
spec. = Money-bag, purse ME. t3. poet. in 
pl. Bagpipes —1790. 4, A silken pouch to hold 
the back-hair of a wig; cf. BAG-wie 1702. 5» 
A measure of quantity, varying with the 
commodity 1679. 6. = Mail-bag; mail 1702. 
7. Sporting. = Game-bag; hence, the quan- 
tity killed on one occasion 1486. Also fig. 8. 
transf. An udder, a dug 1579. 9. A sac (in the 
body of an animal) containing honey, poison» 
etc. (Usu. fig.) 1529. 10, pl. The stomach. 


BAG 


(N. dial, and Se.) 11. Coal-Min. A cavity 
filled with gas or water 1733. 12. pl. (colloq.) 
trousers 1860. 

2. John 12:6. 9. Mids. N. n1. i. 171. 

Phrases. B. of bones : an emaciated living person. 
To give (one) the b. to hold: to engage any one 
while slipping away, to leave in the lurch. To let 
the cat out of the b.: to disclose the secret. B. and 
baggage: all belongings; orig. as in to march out 
(with) b. and baggage, i.e. without surrender of 
anything; now used to express the completeness 
of the departure. 

Comb.: b.-fox, a fox brought alive in a bag to be 
turned out before the hounds; -muff, a muff 
containing a pouch; -rod, a fishing-rod which can 
be carried in pieces in a case; -sleeve, one tight 
at the wrist and baggy above; -wolf (cf. -foz). 
Hence Ba:gful. 

Bag (beg) v. ME. [f. the Bb.] 1. intr. 
To bulge; Naut. to sag 1440; to hang loosely, 
as clothes 1824. t2. intr. To be pregnant 
-1603. 3. trans. To cause to swell or bulge 
1583. 4. To put into a bag or bags 1573. 5. 
To put game killed into a bag; also, to kill 
game 1814. 6. collog. To catch, seize, steal 
1818. 

1. Bagging to leeward MARRYAT. 4. To b. Hops 
171i. 6. Led up..for bagging fowles HUGHES. 
Hence Ba'gger, f spec. a miser. 

Bag, v.; also badge. 1697. [Origin unkn.] 
To cut corn, pease, or beans, with a ‘bagging’ 
hook. So Ba‘gging vbl. sb. reaping corn, 
pease, and beans thus 1677. 

| Bagasse (bigees). 1854. [Fr. bagasse 
(xvn) -= mod.Pr. bagasso.) The refuse pro- 
ducts in sugar-making. Comb. b.-burner, a 
furnace for burning b, 

Bagatelle (be:gite:l). 1637. [- Fr. bagatelle 
— It. bagatella, dim. of (dial.) bagata little 
property, prob. f. baga (see BAGGAGE). Now 
scarcely naturalized in sense 1; sense 2 is 
purely Eng.] 1. A trifle, a thing of no value 
or importance 1645. b, A piece of verse or 
music in a light style 1827. 2. A game played 
on a table having a semicircular end at which 
are nine numbered holes. The balls are 
struck from the other end with a cue. 1819. 

Baggage (be-géds). ME. [-(O)Fr. bagage 
f. baguer tie up, or f. bagues (pl.) bundles, 
packs; see BAG sb., -AGE.] Usually collective 
in senses 1—4 (formerly occas. with pl). 1. 
The collection of property in packages that 
a traveller takes with him on a journey; 
luggage. (The regular term in U.S.; in Great 
Britain usu. called *luggage'.) 2. spec. The 
portable equipment of an army; — L. im- 
medimenta 1489. t 3. fig. Burdensome matters 
—1757. t4. Rubbish, refuse —1661; pus 
—1610; fig. trash, ‘rot’ -1579. t5. A worthless 
or vile fellow -1601. 6. A good-for-nothing 
woman, & strumpet 1590. 7. Used joc. of any 
young woman, esp. with artful, pert, etc. 

672. 

1. Indians..to cary b. 1578. 2. Bag and b.: see 
Baa. 4. To read such beastly b. FULKE. 7. I 
believe the b. loves me CONGREVE. 

t B. adj. (trom attrib. use of the sb. in sense 
4; cf. trumpery.) t1. Rubbishy —1625. + 2. 
Trashy, despicable -1640. + 3. Good-for- 


nothing, scurvy —1670. f 4. Purulent —1597. 


t Bagge, v. ME. only. [orig. unkn.] To 
look askew ; to leer, ogle. 

Bagged (begd), ppl. a. ME. [f. BAG v. and 
sb. t-ED',^.] t1. Big with young —1610. 2. 
Enclosed in, or as in, a bag; encysted 1572. 
3. Hanging slack, or in bags 1618. 4. Having 
bags 1861. 

Ba‘gging, sb. 1750. [perh. orig. a vbl. sb. 
expressing the act of carrying food in a bag; 
hence transf.] Used in n. dial. for food 
eaten between meals; now, esp. in Lancs. a 
substantial afternoon tea. 

Bagging (begin), sb." 1732. (f. BAG sb. + 
-ING}; cf. sacking, etc.] Coarse woven fabric 
out of which bags are made. 

Baggit (be-git). 1848. [perh. Sc. form of 
BAGGED, sense 1.] A salmon that is in spawn. 

Baggy (be-gi), a. 1831. [f. BAG sb. + -Y.] 
1. Puffed out; hanging loosely. 2. fig. Of 
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language: Inflated 1866. Hence Baggily 
adv. Ba'éginess, baggy state. 

t Ba'éle. ME. [- ON. bagall — L. baculum 
staff, rod; in form baghel — OIr. bachal.] The 
staff or crozier of a bishop —1557. 

Bagman (bee-gmé&n). 1531. [f. Bag sb. + 
Maw.] 1. One who carries a bag 1531. 2. 
Spec. A commercial traveller, who shows 
samples and solicits orders for his principal, 
etc. (derog.) 1765. 3. A bag-fox 1875. 

|| Bagne (ban*) 1803. Fr.,— 1t. bagno 
(next).] = BAGNIO 2. 

Bagnio (be-nyo). 1599. [- It. bagno :— L. 
balneum bath.] t1. A bath, a bathing- 
house; esp. one with appliances for sweating, 
cupping, etc. —1820. 2. An oriental prison for 
slaves 1599. 3. A brothel. (Cf. STEW.) 1624. 

Bagpipe (bee-gpoip), sb. ME. [f. BAG sb.* 
+ PIPE sb.!] 1. A musical instrument of 
great antiquity, consisting of an air-tight 
wind-bag, and one or more reed pipes into 
which the air is pressed by the performer. 
Now often in pl. 

Formerly a favourite rural Eng. instrument ; now 
chiefly used in the Scottish Highlands, and in 
Ireland. The Highland bagpipe is a greased 
leathern bag covered with flannel, inflated through 
a valved mouth-tube, and having three drones or 
bass pipes, and a chanter for the tenor or treble. 

2. fig. A wind-bag; a long-winded speaker 
1603. Hence Ba'gpi:per. 

Ba:gpipe, v. 1769. [from the shape the sail 
assumes.) Naut. Of the mizzen : To lay it a- 
back, by bringing the sheet to the mizzen- 
shrouds. 

+ Ba‘gpudding. 1598. [f. Baa sb.!] A 
pudding boiled in a bag —1817. 

Bag-reef (beg ,ri-f). 1867. [f. Baav.] Naut. 
A fourth or lower reef of fore-and-aft sails. 

Baguette (báge-t). 1727. [— Fr. baguette, in 
Arch.— It. bacchetta, dim. of bacchio += L. 
baculum staff.) A small moulding of semi- 
circular section, like an astragal. 

Bag-wig (bee-g:wi:g). (Also as two wds.) 
1717. An 18th c. wig with the back-hair 
enclosed in a bag. 

Bah (bà) int. 1817. [prob. after Fr. bah 
in same sense.] An exclam. of contempt. 

| Bahar, barr(e (báhà-x). 1753. [- Hind. 
bhár - Skr. bhára load, burden.] A measure 
of weight used in India and China, varying 
in different places from 223 to 625 Ibs. 

| Bahu't. (repr. It. bawta domino.) A 
dress for masquerading. BERRY. 

Baign(e, obs. f. BAIN. 

|| Baignoire (be-nwar, -w0a). 1873. [Fr., 
= bath-tub.] A box at the theatre on the 
same level as the stalls. 

Bail (bel) sb. ME. [In senses 1 and 2, 
-OFr. bail power, custody, jurisdiction, 
delivery, f. bailler take charge of, receive, 
deliver :- L. bajulare bear a burden, 
manage f. bajulus carrier. The other 
senses are English.) f 1. Custody, juris- 
diction —1596. t2. Delivery ME. only. t3. 
The friendly custody of a person otherwise 
liable to be kept in prison, upon security 
given for his appearance at a time and place 
assigned —1809. t 4. Temporary release from. 
imprisonment on finding sureties or security 
to appear for trial; also, release —1768. 5. 
Security so given 1495; also fig. 6. The 
person or persons who thus become sureties 
1593. Also fig. 

1. His body is undyr your bayle ME. 3. Admitted 
to b. if the offences were bailable SELDEN. So let to 
b. 5. Put to sufficient baill 1495. To give leg b. 
(joc.): to be beholden to one's legs for release, to 
run away. 6. I'l go b. for that THACKERAY, 
Comb.: b.-bond, the bond entered into by a b.; 
-piece, a slip of parchment containing the recog- 
nizance which is handed to the court. 

Bail, sb.* [ME. beyle, ring, hoop, prob. — 
ON. beygla, t. beygja = OE. bégan, bygan 
bend, bow.] 1. A hoop; a half-hoop for 
supporting the cover of a wagon, the tilt of 
a boat, etc. 1447. 2. The hoop-handle of a 
kettle, etc. 1463. 

Bail, bayle (bé'l), sb. [- OFr. bail, baile, 
app. f. bailler enclose, shut. Cf. BAIL v.*, 
Bawey.] 1. pl. Outer line of fortification, 
formed of stakes; palisades 1523. 2. The wall 
of the outer court of a feudal castle; hence, 
the courts themselves. See BAILEY. t3. pl. 
The bulwarks of a boat —1603. 4, A bar or 
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pole to separate horses in an open stable 
1844. 5. Austral. A framework for securing 
the head of à cow while she is milked 1885. 

Bail, sb. 1575. [pexh. - OFr. bail cross- 
beam, possibly from a transf. use of L. 
bajulus carrier (see BAIL sb.').] t 1. A cross- 
bar. 2. In Cricket, each of the two pieces of 
wood laid across the stumps 1770. 

Bail, sb.: 1400. [- Fr. baile bucket :— 
Gallo-Rom. *bajula f. L. bajulus carrier; 
see BAIL sb.] Naut. A bucket or scoop for 
bailing water from a boat. 

Bail (bil), v.* 1548, [- OFr. bailler deliver, 
etc.; see BAIL sb.1) 1. ‘To deliver (goods) in 
trust, upon a contract expressed or implied 
that the trust shall be faithfully executed on 
the part of the bailee'. Blackstone. [See 
BAILMENT, Bator, BAILEE.] 1768. 2. To 
admit to bail, to liberate on bail. Said of the 
magistrate (arch.) 1548. Also f fig. and gen. 
3. To procure the liberation of (any one) by 
becoming bailfor him. Also fig. 1587. 4. fig. 
To be security or pledge for 1587. 

1. If cloth be. .bailed to a taylor to make a suit 
of cloathes BLACKSTONE. 3. I offer to b. the fellow 
out 1859. Hence Bailed ppl. a. released on bail. 

Bail, v.* 1600. [app. — OFr. baillier enclose, 
shut, see BAIL sb.*) 1, To confine (rare). 2. To 
bail up (in Australia): a. To secure a cow's 
head in a bail while she is milked; b.(Said of 
bushrangers) To ‘stick up’ and disarm before 
robbing; also intr. To disarm oneself by 
throwing up the arms 1880. 

1. My friends heart let my poore heart bale 


'HAKS. 

Bail, v.” 1613. [f. BAIL sb.*; see BALE v.*] 
To lade water out of a boat, etc., with buckets 
(formerly called bails), or other vessels. a. 
To b. the woter (out). b. To b. the boat (out) 


1840. c. absol. 1624. 
f Baidable, a.‘ 1502. [- OFr. baillable.] 
a. 1654. [= OFr. 


Deliverable. 

Bailable (bé'láb'D, 
baillable; see BAIL v.', -ABLE.] 1. Entitled to 
be released on bail 2. Admitting of bail, 
as a b. offence 1649. 

Bailage (bé'-léd3). 1669. [f. BAIL v.' + 
-AGE.] A duty upon delivery of goods. 

t Bail-dock, ba‘le-dock. 1624, [f. BALB 
sb. barrier; see Dock.) At the Old Bailey, 
London, (formerly) ‘a small room taken from 
one of the corners of the court, and left open 
at the top; in which, during the trials, are 
put some of the malefactors' (Scots Mag.) 
—1823. 

+ Baile, bayle, int. 1529. 
of Fr. bailler * Deliver (blows)!'] 
combatants to engage —1530. 

Bailee (bé':li-). 1628. [f. BAIL v.' + -EE'.] 
One to whom a BAILMENT (sense 1) is made. 

Bailer'. 1883. [f. BAIL v.* + -ER'.] He 
who or that which bails water out, esp. a 
machine to lift and throw out water from 
a pit, etc. 

Baier*. 1881. [f. BAIL sb. +-ER' 1.] 
Cricket. A ball that hits the bails. 

Bailey (bé-li). [ME. bail), var. baile, 
prob. OFr. bail, baille, enclosed court 
(whence med.L. balliwm, ballia), f. bailler 
enclose, of unkn. origin. See BAIL sb.*, BAIL v.*] 
1. The external wall of a feudal castle; more 
widely, any circuit of walls which surrounded 
the keep. 2. Later: The outer court of a 
feudal castle; also, any court within the 
circuits of walls. Hence outer, inner 1845. 
3. Retained in proper names: e.g. the Old 
Bailey in London, the seat of the Central 
Criminal Court, so called from the ancient 
bailey of the city wall between Lud Gate and 
New Gate, within which it lay 1570. 

Bailie (bei). (ME. bail(Di — OFr. bailli, 
later form of baillis (nom.), bailif (see next).] 
Obs. in England. + 1. = BAILIFF 1. -1662. 2. 
In Scotland. + a. formerly, The chief magis- 
trate (= sheriff) of a barony —1754; b. now, 
A municipal magistrate (= Eng. alderman) 
1484. +3. = BAILIFF 2. -1668. +4. = BAI- 
LFF 3. -1730. Hence Bai'liery, -ary, = 
BAILIWICK 1, 2. So Bairlieship, the office of b. 

Bailiff (bé-lif). (MB. baillif - OFr. baillif, 
obl. case of baillis (mod. bailli) :- med.L. 
bajulivus (ballivus), adj. deriv. of L. bajulus 
carrier, (hence) manager, administrator. Cf. 
BAIL sb.!] 1. One charged with administrative 


[perh. imper. 
A call to 
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authority in a certain district, the chief 
officer of a hundred; the ‘chief magistrate’, 
asin High B. of Westminster, a ‘custodian’, 
as in B. of Dover Castle. 2. A sheriff's 
deputy, who executes writs, etc., distrains, 
&nd arrests ME. 3. An agent who collects 
rents, or a steward who manages an estate, 
for the landlord; one who superintends the 
husbandry of a farm for its owner or tenant 
1531. 

1. The quene sent in hast to the Baillifs of wyn- 
chestre CAXTON. 2. Then a Processe-seruer (a 
Bayliffe) Wint. T. 1v. iii. 102. Hence Bai-liffry 
(rare), a Bailiery. Bai'liffship, the office of b. 
Ba-lival a. of or pertaining to a b. or his office. 

fBailiffwick. 1509. [f. prec. + -WICK.] 
l. The district under the jurisdiction of a 
bailiff —1766. 2. = BAILIFFSHIP. -1570. 3. 
Stewardship 1605. 

Bailiwick (bé'li,wik). 1460, [f, BATLIE + 
WICK.] 1, A district under a bailie or bailiff. 
In Eng. Hist. it includes sheriffdom; also 
transf. 2. = prec. (sense 2). Hist. + 3. = 
prec. (sense 3). —1601. var. Bailliage. 

f Baillie, bailly. [- OFr, baillie juris- 
diction, f. baillir have under one’s jurisdiction, 
etc.; cf. med.L. bajulia tutelage, etc.; see 
BAILIFF, -Y*.] 1. The jurisdiction, or office of 
a BAILIE or Baur; delegated authority; 
stewardship —1738. 2. gen. Jurisdiction, 
charge —1475. 3. A BAILIWICK ME. only. 

Bailment (bé-Imént) 1554. [= OFr. 
baillement, t. bailler bail, give, deliver; see 
BAIL v., -MENT.] 1. Delivery for a specific 
purpose; delivery in trust, upon a contract 
expressed or implied, that the trust shall be 
faithfully executed 1602. 2. The action of 
bailing a person accused. Also the record of 
the same, 

|| Bailo (bailo). Occ. baile. 1682. [It. :— L. 
bajulus. See BAIL sb. and BAILIFF.) The 
Venetian ‘ Resident’ at the Ottoman Porte. 

Bailor (bé':1-). 1602. [f, BAIL v.! + -OR 2; 
cf. bailee.] Law. One who makes a BAILMENT 
(sense 1). 

Bailsman (bé'-Izmén). 1862. [f. BAIL sb.) 
One who gives bail for another, a bail. 

Bain (bén) Now dial. ME. [- ON. beinn 
straight, direct, ready to serve.] A. adj. 1. 
Willing -1674. 2, Limber —1074. 3. Direct ; 
short (n. dial.) 1804. B. as adv. 1. Willingly 
—1613. 2. Near, ‘handy’ (n. dial.) 1700. 

t Bain, sb. 1475. [= Fr. bain :- L. balneum 
bath.] 1. A quantity of water, etc., placed in 
& vessel, in which one may bathe —1641; the 
yessel itself —1643; abstractly, a bath —1563, 
2. = BAGNIO 1. ~1698. 3. A hot or medicinal 
spring —1055. 4. in pl. Stews —1599. 5. Chem. 
An apparatus for heating gradually through 
fusi of water, sand, etc. Cf. BATH. 

t Bain, v. ME. [- Fr. baigner :- L. bal- 
neare.] 1. To bathe; to drench —1002. Also 
id intr. To bathe oneself (lit. and fig.) 

|| Bain-marie (bæùmari). 1822. (Fr., tr. 
med.L. balneum Mariæ, tr. med.Gr. rápwos 

Mopías furnace of Maria, a supposed Jewish 
alchemist.] A flat vessel to hold hot water, 
in which other vessels are placed for heating 
food, ete. 

|| Bairam (bairà-m, bai-üm). 1599. [Turk. 
and Pers.] The name of two Mohammedan 
festivals—the Lesser B., lasting three days, 
which follows the fast of Ramadan, and the 
Gros B., seventy days later, lasting four 

v8. 

Bairn (bé*m, in Sc. bern). (Sc. form of ME, 
barn, repr. OE. bearn — OS., OHG., ON., 
Goth. barn :- Gmoe. *barnam, t. 
of stem of *beran BEAR v.t] A child; a son or 
daughter. ) 


N Childish. Bai'rni: 
Bai'rnliness, childishness, Bat-rnly a. chile 
child-like; also, t as adv. Bai'rn-team, -time, 
SS -team, brood of children, offspring; 
tll Baisemain. 1656. [((O)Fr.] A kiss of the 
hands; in pl. respects ~1748, 3 
Bait (bé't), v.* [- ON. beita hunt or chase 
with dogs or hawks (— OE. b&tan, OHG. 
beizen, G. beizen), causal of bita BITE v. Senses 
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8-10 prob. from the sb.] t1. To set on to 
bite or worry (lit. and fig.). 2. To set on dogs 
to bite or worry a chained or confined animal ; 
fto hunt with dogs ME. Also fig. 3. To 
attack with endeavour to bite or tear 1553. 
Also absol. 4. fig. To harass with persistent 
attacks ME. 5. trans. To give food and drink 
to (a horse, etc.), esp. on a journey ME. Also 
(refl. and) intr. 6. intr. Of travellers : To stop 
at an inn for rest and refreshment; hence, to 
make a short stay ME. Also fig. t7. intr. 
(and refi.) To feed —1633. Also f/ig. 8. To 
furnish (a hook, etc.) with a bait ME. Also 
fig. 9. To lay (a place) with bait 1623. 10. To 
offer bait to; to tempt 1590. 

2. Are these thy Beares? Wee'l bate thy Bears 
to death 2 Hen. VI, v. i. 148. 4. To b. a Secretary 
of State MACAULAY. 6. To b. here a few days 
longer SHERIDAN. fig. For evil news rides 1 
while good news baits MILT. Sams. 1538. Hence 
Bai-ted ppl. a. (senses 2, 9). Bai-ter. Baiting 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Bait, v.* Falconry. See BATE v.' 

Bait (bé't), sb. ME. [-ON. beit (neut.) 
pasture, beita (fem.) food, cogn. w. OE. bát; 
in part f. Barr v.] 1. Food placed on a hook 
or in a trap, in order to allure fish or other 
animals ME. ; worms, fish, etc., to be thus used 
1496. Also fig. 2. Food, refreshment; esp. a 
feed for horses, or slight repast for travellers, 
upon a journey. Still dial. a snack taken be- 
tween meals. Also t fig. 1570. 3. A halt for 
refreshment or rest 1579. 5. Setting dogs to 
worry other animals 1450. 

1. Let your b. fall gently upon the water 
WALTON. fig. A doore without locke, is a baite 
for a knaue TUSSER. Hence Bai-tless, without 
food (rare). 

Baize (be'z), sb. 1578. [Early form baies 
= Fr. baies fem. pl., subst. use of bai reddish 
brown, BAY sb.?; so named presumably from 
its orig. colour. The pl. was early taken as 
a sing., with sp. with z XIX.) 1. A coarse 
woollen stuff, having a long nap. Also attrib. 
2. A curtain, table cover, etc., of baize 1862. 
Hence Baize v. to cover or line with b. 

|| Bajocco (ba,yó:-kko) Pl. -cchi, 1547. 
{It., f. bajo brown.) A small Italian copper 
coin (now obs.) worth about a halfpenny. 

t Ba‘julate, v. rare. 1613. [- bajulat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. bajulare carry; see BAIL 
8b.', -ATE*.] To carry, esp. as a BADGER sb.! 
FULLER. 

Bake (bék) v. [OE. bacan, str. vb. = 
OHG. backan, ON. baka,—Gme. *bak-:;- 
Indo-Eur. *bhog-, whence Gr. éóye» roast, 
parch. The weak pa.t. baked appeared before 
1400; the weak pa. pple. baked, in xvi, and 
is alone used by SHAKS.] 1. To cook by dry 
heat acting by conduction and not by radia- 
tion, as in an oven, etc., or on a heated surface; 
primarily used of preparing bread. (In transf. 
"uses not sharply separated from roast.) b. 
fig. To ripen with heat 1697. 2. To harden by 
heat ME. 3. To harden as frost does 1572. 
t 4. To cake -1684. 5. intr. (for refl.) To 
undergo baking 1605. 

3. Th'earth When it is bak'd with frost Temp. 
1. ii. 256. 5. These apples b. badly (mod.). 

Comb., bake (= baking vbl. sb.) attrib., as b.- 
board; -house;-stone. Hence Bake sj. In Sc. 
A biscuit; the act, process, or result, of baking. 
Barken ppl. a. (arch.). Ba-king vòl. sb. attrib. 
THAT a substitute for yeast, used in making 


Bakelite (bé'-kéloit). 1913. [- G. bakelit, 
1. the name of L. H. Baekeland its inventor 
+ JTE'4.] A proprietary name of a syn- 
thetic resin formed by the condensation 
of phenols and formaldehyde, used as a 
Plastic and for insulating purposes. 

t Ba:ke-meat. ME. [f. bake baken; 
also baken, baked m.] Pastry, a pie —1700. 


E Spec. one 
Whose business it is to make bread. 2, A 


small portable tin oven. In U.S. 3. An 


a.; baker's salt, a name for commercial 
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|| Baksheesh, bakhshish (be-k,if, 1755, 
[ult.—Pers. bakéis, f. baksidan give.] 
Oriental for a *tip'. Hence Bak'sheesh v, 
to ‘tip’. Also absol. i 


Bal. 1600. [- Cornish bal ‘collection ot 
mines'.] A mine. Also attrib., as in b.-girl, 
ete. 


Balaam (bé'làm). 1048. 1. Name of the 
prophet (Numb. 22-4), used connotatively, 
Hence Balaam v. to make a B. of. B 
laamite, one who follows religion for gain; 
Balaamitical a. 2. (In journalistic slang) 
Trumpery paragraphs reserved to fill up the 
columns of a newspaper, etc. B.-box (or 
~basket), a receptacle for such matter, 

| Balachong (be-lat[ón) 1097. [- Malay 
balachán.] A condiment for rice, made of 
putrid shrimps or small fishes pounded up 
with salt or spices, and then dried. 

Balaclava (bwlAklA-va). [Site of Crimean 
battle in 1854.) B. helmet (cap), a woollen 
covering for the head and shoulders worn esp, 
by soldiers on active service 1892. 

Baladine (be:lidin), 1599. [- Fr. baladin 
(xvr)-Pr. baladin — balada dance ; see BALLAD.) 
ti. A theatrical dancer; a mountebank 
-1676. 2. A female public dancer BROWNING, 
13. A ballad-maker or -singer 1604. 

Balalaika (beliloi-ki). 1788. [Russ., of 


Tatar origin.) Instrument of guitar kind, 
used esp. in Russia, 
Balance (bw-lüns) sb. ME. (-(0)Fr 


balance :- Rom. *bilancia, f. late L. bilanz, 
bilanc- (in libra bilanz balance having two 
scales), f. bi- Bi-* + lanz scale.] 1. An 
apparatus for weighing, a beam poised so as 

to move freely on a central pivot, with a 
scale pan at each end. t 2. sing. One scale 
of a balance; pl. scales. (The pl. was occ. 
balance. See Merch, V, 1v. i. 255.) -1655. 3, 
a. The constellation Libra. b. The seventh 
sign of the Zodiac =, into which the sun 
enters at the autumnal equinox 1488. 4. Any 
apparatus used in weighing 1829. 5. Watch- 
making. A contrivance which regulates the 
speed of a watch, etc. 1000. 6. Naut. The 
operation or result of reefing with a balance- 
reef; see below 1762. 7. fig. The balance of 
reason, justice, or opinion ME.; f one scale 
of the balance —1035. 8. The wavering 
balance of Fortune or chance ME. t% 
Hence, Hesitation, doubt 1083; risk —1685. 
10. Power to decide ME. 11, A weight which 
produces equilibrium ; a counterpoise. Also 
fig. 1601. 12. Equilibrium 1642. 13. General 
harmony between the parts of anything; 
esp. in the Arts of Design 1732. 14. a 
Physical equipoise 1607; b. Equipoise of 
mind, etc. ; sanity 1856. 15. The preponderat- 
ing weight; the net result 1747. 16. The pro- 
cess of finding the difference, if any, between 
the Dr. and Cr. sides of an account; the 
tabular statement exhibiting this; the result 
1588; gen. a comparative reckoning (rare) 
1719. 17. An equality between the total of 
the two sides of an account. Cf. 12. 1652. 18. 
The difference between the Dr. and Cr. sides 
of an account 1622. 19. Comm. slang: The 
remainder 1864. 

1. He had a b. in his hand R.V. Rev, 0:5. 2 A 
pair of Balance FULLER. 7. A Moth wil turne 
the ballance, which Piramus which Thisby is the 
better Mids. N. v. 324. 8. Mens lives hang in the 
ballance 1612, 10. Henry viii held the b. with..8 
stronger hand 1760. 12. Balance of power (in 
Europe): such an adjustment of power that no 
single state is in a position to interfere with the 
independence of the rest. 14. If my mind ha 
retained its b. KANE. 15. The b. of evidence 
appears in favour of the due execution BROUGHAM- 
16. To strike a b.: to determine the exact differ. 
ence, if any, between the two sides of an accoun 
(lit. and fig.). Balance of trade: the estimation 
of the difference of value between the exports ker 
imports of a country ; the difference in favour Of, 
Qr against, the country. 18. B. (of indebtedness): 
the difference between the amounts which two 
parties mutually owe each other. B. (in 
the sum remaining over after realizing all assets 
and discharging all liabilities. B. (due): the 8U 
still outstanding on an account. 

Comb.: b.-beam, the beam of a b., also the beam 
keeping a drawbridge balanced aloft; -bob 4 
heavy lever ballasted at one end, and attached 
at the other to the pump-rod; -fish, Squalus 
zvgæna; -knife, a table-knife with a ham 
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which keeps the blade from touching the cloth; 
-master, -mistress, an acrobat; -reef, the 
Closest reef of a lower fore-and-aft sail, used to 
steady the ship instormy weather, whence balance- 
reefed; -sheet, a tabular statement of assets 
and liabilities; -step (= GOOSE-STEP); -yard = 
balance-beam. 

Balance (be-lins), v. 1579. [—(O)Fr. 
balancer f. balance; see prec.] 1. trans. To 
weigh (a matter); to ponder 1694. 2. To 
weigh two things, considerations, etc., against 
each other 1596. 3. To counterpoise one 
tbing by, with, or against another 1624. 4. To 
bring to or keep in equilibrium 1634. 5. To 
poise, keep steady or erect 1840; also refi. and 
intr. 6. trans. To equal in weight, counter- 
poise. Also absol. to balance (each other) 
1727. 7. Hence: To neutralize the effect of, 
make up for 1593. 8, intr. 'To waver, deliber- 
ate 1655. 9, Dancing: To set to a partner 
1775. 10. trans. To add up the Dr. and Cr. 
sides of an account, and ascertain the differ- 
ence, if any, between their amounts 1588. 
11. To equalize the two sides of an account by 
making proper entries; hence b. accounts 
are said (intr.) fo b. (i.e. themselves); or an 
entry is said to b. the account, or an opposite 
entry 1622, 12. Hence : To settle (an account) 
by paying an amount due 1740. 13. Naut. 
To reef with a balance-reef; see BALANCE sb. 

2. Truth is determined by balancing probabilities 
1875. 5. Strong men. . balancing chests of drawers 
. „upon their heads DICKENS. 6. Do these scales 
b. (mod.). 7. To ballance the Protestants, the 
Jesuits were set on foot FULLER. 8. A disposition 
nd temporize MERIVALE. 10. To compute 
my gain and my loss SWIFT. 12. A cheque 
for £30 to b. his account 1877. Hence Ba-lance- 
able a, Ba-lanced ppl. a., poised; in equipoise; 
well arranged or disposed, Ba-lancement (rare), 
equipoise. 

Balancer (be-linses). ME. [f. prec. + 
-ER'.] fl. One who weighs with a balance 
(rare) -1611. 2, An acrobat 1510. 3. One who 
maintains the balance of power 1731. 4. 
Something which helps to preserve the 
balance; spec. the halteres or poisers in two- 
winged flies 1753. 

|| Balandra. 1845. [It., Sp., Pg., whence 
Fr. balandre (now bélandre); see BILANDER.] 
A small coasting vessel. 

Balanid (bee linid). 1886. [f. L. balanus — 
Gr. Bddavos acorn + -ID*.] Zool. A member 
of the Balanide or Acorn-shells. 

Balaniferous (beelini-féres), a. 1881. [f. as 
prec. + -FEROUS.] Acorn-bearing. 

Balanite (ba-linoit). 1598. [—L. balanites 
- Gr. Badavirns acorn-shaped, f.  BdAavos 
acorn; see -ITE! 2 b.] t 1, A kind of precious 
stone. 2. A fossil balanid 1835. 

Balanoid (be-Jánoid). 1869. [f. as prec. + 
-OID.] adj. Acorn-shaped. sb. A balanid. 

Balas (bw-ás) ME. [-(O)Fr. balais- 
med.L, balascus -cius — Arab. balaké f. Pers. 
Badaksan, a district of Persia near Samarkand, 
Where found.] A delicate rose-red variety of 
the spinel ruby. Now usu. b.-ruby. 

t Ba‘latron, -oon. rare. 1623. [- L. 
balatro, -0n- buffoon; see -00N.] A buffoon 
~1678. Hence Balatro'nic a. 

| Balausta  (bálo:stá). 1842.  [mod.L. 
(Linn.); seenext.] Bot. The fruit of the pome- 
granate. 

Balaustine (bálj:stin. Also -in, -ian. 
1671. [- L. balaustium (whence It. balaustio) 
~ Gr. Bac» (in same sense); the suffix 
-ine (-in, -ian) is unexpl.] The flower of the 
wild pomegranate, used when dried as an 
astringent. var. f Balau'sty. 

Balbutient, a. 1642. [- balbutient-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. balbutire stammer.] Stam- 
mering. 


|| Balbuties (bslbis-fiüz). 1655. [mod.L., 
f. balbutire; see prec. Med. Stuttering; 
lisping. 

t Balcon. rare. 1035. [- Fr. balcon; see 


Batcony.] = BALCONY —1065. 

Balcone'tte. 1876. [f. next + -ETTE.] A 
miniature balcony. 

Balcony (bze-kóni) 1618. [- It. balcone 
(whence also Fr. balcon, Sp. balcón), prob. f. 
Gme. *balkon beam, BALK sb., with augm. 
suffix; see -oon. Till c1825 bielkó"-ni, though 
bæ-lkõni occurs once in Swift.] 1. A platform. 
projecting from the wall of a house or room, 
supported by pillars, brackets, or consoles, 
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and enclosed by a balustrade. 2. The 
similar structure at the stern of large ships 
1666. 3. In theatres: t A stage-box; now, 
‘The open part above the dress circle 1718. 

1. The Maids to the Doors and the Balconies ran, 
And said, lack-a-day! he’s a proper young man 
Swiss, Hence Ba-Iconied ppl. a. furnished with 
ab. 
Bald (bold), a. [ME. balled(e), MSc. bellit 
hairless, having a white blaze, prob. an OE. 
formation with suffix -ede (as in healede 
ruptured, hoferede hunch-backed) on a base 
*ball meaning orig. 'white patch'. See 
BALLsb.*,BALLARD.] f 1.? Rotund ME. only. 
2. Lacking hair on some part of the head 
where it naturally grows ME.; also fig. 
3. Without hair (feathers, etc.) on other parts 
of the body ME. Also íransf. (see quots.) 
4. Streaked or marked with white. [Cf. Welsh 
ceffyl bál (F. cheval belle-face).] 1090. 5. fig. 
Bare of meaning or force ME. 6. Bare of 
ornament and grace 1589. 7. Undisguised 
1854. 

2. His heed was ballid, and schon as eny glas 
CHAUCER. Occasion's b. behind; Slip not thine 
opportunity MARLOWE. 4. Now Terkin, you are 
like to lose your haire, & proue a b. Ierkin Temp. 
Iv. 238. Thy b., awful head, O sovran Blanc c1800. 
5. Balde sermons 1593, some b. truism COLERIDGE. 
6. B. Latine 1693, prose 1851, the b. street 
TENNYSON. 7. A b. egotism 1870. 

Comb.: b.-faced, -nosed (sense 4). Also b.-coot, 
the Coot (Fulica atra), so called from its white 
frontal plate, destitute of feathers: fig. = 
head ; -head, one who has a b. head: transf. a kind 
of pigeon: whence bald-headed; -pate, one who 
has a b. head; transf. a kind of duck; also used 
attrib, = BALD a.; whence bald-pated; -rib, a 
joint of pork cut nearer the rump than the spare- 
rib: (joc.) a lean bony person. Hence + Bald v. to 
make b. (it. and fig.). Ba'ldly adv. 

Bald, early and north. f. BOLD. 

Baldachin, -quin (bse-ldakin). 1598. [— It. 
baldacchino, f. (with suffix -ino -INE') Bal- 
dacco, It. form of Bagdad name of a city on 
the Tigris, where the stuff was made. See 
BAUDEKIN.] 1. A rich stuff, orig. woven with 
woof of silk and warp of gold; rich brocade. 
2. A structure in the form of a canopy, either 
borne on columns, suspended from the roof, 
or projecting from the wall, placed above an 
altar, throne, or doorway ; orig. made of the 
stuff described in sense 1. 1645. 

Ba‘lden, v. 1883. [f. BALD a. + -EN*.] To 
make or become bald. 

Balder, -ur. (ON. Baldr, cogn. w. OE. 
baldor hero, f. bald; see BoLD.] A Scandina- 
vian deity, whose name occurs in: B.-herb 
(Amaranthus hypochondriacus); B. Brae, 
Balder’s Brae, Baldeyebrow (4nthemis 
cotula). See also BALDMONEY and BADDER- 
LOCKS. 

Balderdash (bQ:ldoadeJ), sb. 1596. (Of 
unkn. orig. Cf. med.L. balductum posset, -a 
pl curd, used in Eng. for ‘balderdash’, 
‘trashy’ xv] ti. ? Froth —1599. +2. A 
jumbled mixture of liquors, e.g. of milk and 
beer, beer and wine, etc. —1693. 3. transf. 
A senseless jumble of words ; trash 1074. 

2. Beer or buttermilk, mingled together.. To 
drink such b. B. Jonson. [App. the primary 
sense is 1 or 2.] 

Baldmoney (büldm»ni) ME.  [etym. 
unkn. Not = Balders Money.] Herb. t1. 
Gentian —1597. 2. Mew (Meum alhamanticum) 
1598. 

Ba‘ldness. ME. [f. BALD a. + -NESS.] 1. 
Absence of hair, esp. from the head. Also fig. 
2. transf. Lack of natural covering 1803. 3. 
Poverty of style; lack of ornament; bareness 
1774. 

Baldric(bó-ldrik). ME. [Earliest ex., ME. 
baudry, — OFr. baudrei; the later forms corr. 
to early MHG. balderich; of obscure origin, 
doubtfully referred to L. balteus belt.) 1. A 
belt or girdle, often richly ornamented, worn 
pendent from one shoulder across the breast, 
and used to support a sword, bugle, etc. 2. 
fig. The zodiac, as a gem-studded belt 1590. 
+3. A necklace —1577. t4. The leather- 
gear, etc., for suspending the clapper of a 
church bell —1742. Hence Baldric-wise 
adv. 

+ Bale, a. [OE. balu :- Gme. *balwaz; see 
next.] 1. Actively evil CME. 2. Sorrowing 
-ME. 
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Bale (bé'l), sb.* (OE. balu (bealu) = OFris., 
OS. balu, OHG. balo, ON. bol :- Gmo. 
*balwam, n. of adj. *balwaz, repr. also in 
Goth. balwawesei wickedness.] Usu. poet. 
Marked obs. c1600, and rare thence till 19th 
c. 1, Evil, esp. as active; fatal, dire, or 
malign, quality or influence; woe, mischief, 
harm, injury; in early use often — death, 
infliction of death. 2. Evil as suffered ; tor- 
ment, pain, woe ME. 3. Misery, grief ME. 

Bale, sb.* [OE. b&l = ON. bál great fire, 
cogn. w. Skr. bhdlas lustre, Gr. $aAós shining, 
bright. In ME. and mod.Eng. — ON. bál. 
Much confused w. BALE sb.* Cf. BALE-FIRE.] 
T1. gen. A great consuming fire; a bonfire 
—1600. 2. spec. a. A funeral pile or pyre. 
(Obs. exc. in W. Morris.) OE. b. A signal- or 
beacon-fire. Sc, (arch.) 1455. 3. fig. 1508. 

Bale (bé, sb.* ME. [prob.- MDu. bale 
(Du. baal) — OFr. bale (later and mod. balle); 
ult. identical w. BALL sb.'] 1. A large bundle 
or package, orig. more or less round in shape; 
now, spec. one closely pressed, done up in 
canvas, etc., and corded or hooped, for trans- 
portation. 2. A varying measure of quantity 
1502. + 3. The set of dice 1822. 

Comb, b.-goods, merchandise in bales: opp. to 
case-goods. Hence Bale v.' to make up into a bale 


or bales, 

t Bale, v.* rare. ME. only. [- OFr. baler 
(mod. baller) :- late L. ballare dance (Augus- 
tine) - Gr. 8áMew in the sense ‘dance’, 
See BALL sb.*] To dance. 

Bale, v.* 1692. [Later sp. of BAIL v.*] 

Bale, obs. sp. of BAIL sb.' and v.; improp. 
f. BAIL sb.* 

t Baleare, a. 1576, [f. L. Balearis.] = 
Balearic. Hence Balearrian a. and sb., and 
Balea'ric a. [L. Balearicus] of or pertaining 
to, sb. a native of, Majorca, Minorca, Ibiza, 
etc. (= L. Baleares Insula), in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Balearic Crane: the Crowned 
Crane. 

Baleen (bili-n) [- OFr. baleine whale (so in 
ME.) :— L. balena.] tl. A whale —1601. 2. 
1 The Sea bream ME. 3. Whalebone. Also 
altrib. ME. 

Bale-fire (bz'lfoPi. OE. [f. BALE sb.* 
(occas. confused with BALE sb.') + FIRE. Till 
lately Sc. only.) 1, A great fire in the open 
air. In OE. spec. the fire of a funeral pile. 
2. A signal- or beacon-fire. (App. first used 
by Scorr. 1805. 3. A bonfire, feu de joie 
1800. 

1. The fires of death, The bale-fires flash on high 

RO! 


BYRON. 
[OE. bealu-full, f. 


Baleful (béi-lful), a. 
BALE sb.! Chiefly literary.) 1. Full of active 
evil 2. subjectively: t&. Full of pain or 
suffering —1579. b. Unhappy; sorrowful 
(arch.) ME. 

1. B. weedes SHAKS., Envy SMOLLETT, prejudices 
1863. 2. B. spirits barr'd from realms of bliss 
1812, Hence Ba'leful-ly adv., -ness. 

Ba-leless, a. arch. (OE. bealuléas ; see BALE 
sb. and -LESS.] Harmless, innocent. 

+ Baleys, sb. ME. [- OFr. baleis, nom. 
sing. (or ace. pl.) of balei (mod. balai).) A 
rod; also, a birch, as used in flogging -1517. 
Hence Baleys v. to flog (still dial.). 

+ Balinger (belindgor. Hist. ME. [- 
AFr. balenger = med.L.! balingaria, -gera 
whale-boat, -arius kind of warship, (O)Fr. 
baleinier whaler, f. baleine:-L. balana 
whale.] A kind of sloop; ace. to Adm. Smyth, 
without forecastle. 

+ Bali'ster, -ester. 1489. [~ OFr. balestre 
arbalester, = med.L. balistarius, balestarius, 
f. bal(l)ista, bal(l)esta; see -ER*.] A crossbow- 
man —10613. 

| Balistraria  (belistré?-rià). 1845.  [— 
med.L. ballistraria (in sense 1), fem. of the 
formally identical late L.  ballistarius, 
-trarius one who discharges the ballista.] 
Archit. a. A cruciform opening in the walls 
of a fortress, through which arbalests were 
discharged. b. A room in which arbalests 
were kept. 

|| Balize (bali-z). 1847. [— Fr. balise (XV), of 
unkn. origin] A pole, surmounted by a 
barrel, or the like, raised as a beacon at sea. 

Balk, baulk (bok), sb. [Late OE. balc- 
ON. bdlkr partition :- *balkuz, rel. to 
OFris. balca, OS., OHG. balco (Du. balk, G. 
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balken), ON. bjdlki :- Gmc. *balkon, *belkon 
beam.] t1. A ridge, or mound -ME. 12. 
An isthmus; a bar of sand, etc. -1633. 3. A 
ridge between two furrows (L. porca), or a 
Strip of ground left unploughed OE. 4. A 
Piece missed in ploughing ME. 15. fig. 
A blunder —1717; t an omission -1775. + 6. 
A stumbling-block, obstacle —1747. 7. fig. A 
check or defeat 1660; a disappointment 1733. 
8. transf. The part of a billiard table behind a 
transverse line (the * baulk-line’)near one end, 
within the D or half-circle of which a player 
whose ball is in hand must place it to make 
his stroke 1800. 9. A roughly squared beam 
of timber ME. 10. A tie-beam of a house. A 
loft above was called ‘the balks’. Now 
chiefly north. ME. 11. The beam of a balance. 
Now dial. ME. 12. dial. Stakes surrounded 
by netting or wicker work for catching fish 
1836. 13. The stout rope by which fishing 
nets are fastened one to another in a fleet. 
(In Cornw. balch.) 1847. 

3. Narrow balks that intersect the flelds 1821. 
5. To make a balk: to blunder, 7. There cannot 
be a greater b. to the tempter Souta. 8. To make 
a baulk : to bring one’s own and the red ball within 
the baulk, when the opponent's ball is in hand. 
11. Unto the tubbes hangyng in the balkes 


CHAUCER. 

Balk (bok), v.' ME. [f. prec, sb.] t1. 
trans. (and absol.) To make balks in ploughing 
-1011. 2. To miss or omit intentionally; t to 
pass by —1783; to ignore 1440; to refuse (e.g. 
drink offered) 1587; to avoid (a duty, etc.) 
1031; to let slip 1601. 3. intr, To stop short, 
Swerve. Esp. of a horse : To jib, refuse to go 
on, to shy. 1481. 4. trans. To miss uninten- 
tionally 1710. 5. To place a balk in the way 
of; to check 1589; to disappoint 1590; to 
frustrate 1635. +6. trans. and absol. To 
quibble, chop logic, bandy words —1053. 

2. I never. .balked an invitation out to dinner 
JOHNSON. To b. an opportunity DRYDEN. 3. If he 
balked, I knew I was undone DE For. His horse 
balked at a. ap 1862, 5. Anenemy who is baulked 

ut not overcome DE For. Balk'd 

of his prey PoPE. Hence Balked ppl. a. T ridged; 

tt Hen. IV, 1, i. 69); checked; 

isappointed. Ba‘lker?, one who balks, or makes 
or frequents balks. Ba‘Ikingly adv. 

Balk, v.* ? Obs. 1603. [prob. - Du. balken 
bray, bawl, shout, cogn. w. OE. belcan shout, 
vociferate.} To signify to fishing-boats, 
by shouting or signals from the heights, the 
direction taken by shoals of herrings or pil- 
chards. Hence Ba‘Iker?, one who does this; 
& huer, or conder. 

t Ba'lkish, a. 1577. [f. BALK sb. st 
Tn ridges; uneven. 

Balky (bü-ki) a. 1856, [f. as prec. + -Y*.] 
Given to balking (as a horse). 

Ball (bóD, sb.' [ME, bal (inflected balle, 
balles) - ON. ball-, bolir (OSw. baller, Sw. 
ball) = Gmc. *balluz, rel. to *ballón (whence 
OHG. balla.) 1. gen. A globular body. 2. 
spec. Any planetary body, esp. the earth, the 
globe ME. +3. The golden orb borne to- 
gether with the sceptre —1715. 4. A globular 
body to play with, as in football, tennis, 
golf, cricket, etc. (Perh. the earliest Eng. 
sense.) ME. b. A game played with a ball 
' ME. c. A throw, toss, or delivery of the ball, 
esp. in Cricket 1483. 5. A missile (orig. spheri- 
cal) projected from an engine of war. In 
artillery, a solid as dist. from a hollow pro- 
jectile. ME. 6. Pyrotechny and Mil. A 
globular case filled with combustibles; Be 
Sire-, smoke-, stink-balls 1753. 7. A small globe 
of wood, eto., used in voting by BALLOT 1580. 
8. Ball of the eye : a. orig. the pupil; b. now, 
the eye itself within the socket ME. 9. A 
rounded mass of any substance ME. 10. 
Med. A bolus. Now only in Vet. Med. 1576. 
11. (f. Fr. balle) A BALE 1583. 12.A kind of 
small cushion used by printers for inking the 
type 1611. 13. Any rounded protuberant 
part of the bod: 
great toe 1483, 


-ISH!.] 


‘ide ball, one not 


batsman's reach. 5. Mineral ` 
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b. MACAULAY. 7. One black b. in three excludes 
Diese His sightless balls ScoTT. 9. Balls of 
cowsli; 'ERRICK. 

Phrases, sete. fig. from games: To catch or take 
the b. before the bound : to anticipate opportunity. 
To have the b. at one’s feet or before one: to have a 
thing in one's power. To keep the b. up or rolling : 
to keep the conversation, etc., from flagging. To 
take up the b.: to take one's turn in conversation, 
etc. The b. is with you: it is your turn. B. and 
socket: a joint formed of a rounded end partly 
enclosed in a cup or socket, which is strong and 
yet moves freely. Three (golden) balls: the sign of 
a pawnbroker; supposed by some to be taken 
from the ensign of the Medici family. 

Comb.: b.-bear'ing(s, a contrivance for lessen- 
ing friction by means of small loose metal balls, 
used for the bearings of axles; -cartridge, a gun- 
or pistol-cartridge containing a bullet ; -clay, very 
adhesive clay, as that brought up in lumps stick- 
ing to a ship's anchor; -cock, a self-regulating 
cistern-tap turned on and off by the rising or 
falling of a hollow floating ball; -flower (Arch.), 
an ornament like a ball within three or four 
of a flower, often inserted in a hollow mo: 
-mine, iron-ore found in nodules; -stamp, an 
American ore-crushing machine; -stone, a 
rounded lump of ironstone or limestone ; -tap (= 
ball-cock); -thistle, the Globe Thistle, also a 
species of Echinops; -valve, one opened or closed 
by the rising or falling of a valve which fits a 
cup-shaped opening in the seat; + -vein, iron ore 
in nodules; -weed, Centaurea nigra. 

Ball (bol), sb.* 1632. [-(O)Fr. bal dance, 
1. t baler, t baller to dance, —late L. ballare 
-Gr. Bádew in the sense ‘to dance’; cf. 
BaMitew dance (Sicily and Magna Grecia).] 
Tl. A dance or dancing 1633. 2. A social 
assembly for the purpose of dancing 1632. 
Also attrib., as ball-room (1752). 

2. Balls. the perdition of precious houres JER. 
TAYLOR. Phr. To give, go to, a b. To open the b.: 
(fig.) to commence operations. 

f Ball, sb.* 1523. [prob. Celtic — base 
*ball- meaning orig. ‘white patch’, cf. 
Welsh bal in ceffyl bal horse having a white 
streak on his forehead, Ir. and Gael. bal spot, 
mark.) white streak or spot ; 1 a bald place. 

2 1A white-faced horse; hence, a horse’s 
name 1573. 


Ball (bğl), v. 1593. [f. BALL sb.!] 1. trans. 
To round or swell out. 2. To make or wind 
into a ball 1658. 3. inir. To gather (itself) 
into a ball 1713. 4. To clog, or become 
clogged, with balls (of snow, etc.) 1828. 

4. The pony stumbled through the. .snow. -get- 
ting its feet balled 1863. 

Ballad (belüd) 1492. [- (O)Fr. ballade 
- Pr. balada dance, song or poem to dance 
to, f. balar dance; see BALL sb.'] In 16th and 
17th c. -ad became -at(e, -et (cf. salad, sallet), 
and in Sc. -ant. Cf. BALLET. See also BAL. 
LADE, f 1. A song to accompany a dance 
—1616. 2. A light, simple song of any kind; 
now spec. à sentimental or romantic com- 
position, each verse of which is usu. sung to 
the same melody 1492. t3. A popular song, 
often scurrilous or personal —1825. +4, A 
Posy. (Cf. L. cantilena.) —1601. 5. A simple 
spirited poem in short stanzas, narrating 
Sade Popular story. (This sense is mod.) 

2. We do nought toj ‘der, But 'cked bal 
synge 1500. 3. Who makes a ballet for nee 
house doore 1602. 4. Spend, and god shall send.. 
saith tholde ballet J. HEYWOOD. 5. The grand old 
b. of Sir Patrick Spence COLERIDGE. 

Comb. : b.-monger, one who sells ballads ; con- 
temptuously, ballad-maker (Shaks.); -farce, 
poop a play into which popular songs are intro- 

Hence Ba'llader, 


a writer of ballads or t scurri- 
lous verses. Balla'dic, T -al a. of the nature of, 
or pertaining to, ballads. + Balladie-r, a street 
b.-singer. Ba'lladism, the characteristi quality 
of ballads. Balladist, a ballader. Ba-lladize v. 
to make, or turn into, a b. Ba'lladry, b. poetry; 
an in the b. style. (Formerly depreci- 
Ba'llad,v. ? Obs. 1592. If. prec. sb.] 1. To 
write or compose ballads. 2. trans. To make 
the subject of (scurrilous) ballads 1606. 
s Ballade (băla-d). ME. 
‘orm of ballad differentiated in application. 
1. a. strictly, cured 
more triplets 
stanzas each 


of 
occas. One of these 
stanzas. 2. collect. Poetry of this form ME. 


BALLI 


3. Mus. a. A composition of poetic ch 
usu. for piano. b. = BALLAD 2. 1863, 

Ballan (bæ-lăn). 1769. [Of unkn, 
Zool. A kind of Wrasse (Labrus 

Ballarag, obs. f. BULLYRAG, 

t Ballard. ME. [f, BALL sb.? 
BALD.] A bald-headed person. 
Ballast (bs-lüst) sb. 1530, 
balast, ballace (AL. ballastum 1462), 
- LG. or Scand. (21400) in OSw., 
ballast, also barlast, which last has 
assumed to be the orig. form and di 
from (i) bar ‘bare’, mere, or (ii) barm 
(of a ship) + last burden.] 1. Any hes 
material, as gravel, sand, etc., placed ing 
ship’s hold, to sink her to such a depth a 
prevent her from capsizing when in motioi 
fig. That which tends to give stability 
morals, politics, etc. 1612. t3. transf. Lo 
freight —1646. 4. Gravel, broken stone, slay 
etc., used to form the bed of a railroad. Alt 
applied to burnt clay. 1837. 

1. In ballast: a. in the hold. 
with b. only. c. Of materia! 

b. 2. Solid and sober natur 

b., then of the saile BACON. Comb.: 

square holes cut in the sides of merchantm 
taking in b.; -shovel (Min.), a round-mouthe 
shovel. : 

Ballast (bw-lást), v. 1538. [f. prec. sb.) 
To furnish (a ship) with ballast. 2. transf. 
steady 1596; also fig. t 3. To load (with carg 
—1666. 4. transf. and fig. To weight (a ch 
1566. 5. To fill in or form with BALLAST (sen 
4) 1864. | 6. Confused w. BALANCE v. 1611. 

2. Deliberation..to b. the impetuosity 

eople A. YOUNG. 4. To b. my purse SO 

ence Ba-llastage, toll paid for the privil 
taking ballast. a'Haster, one who Si 
ships with ballast. Ba:llasting vbl. sb. ; contr, 
fig. = BALLAST 8b. 
Ballat, -ry, obs. ff. BALLAD, -RY, 
Ballatoo'n. 1828. [Russ] A Ru 
lumber-boat. 


ARD. 


Balled (bold), ppl. a. 1591. [f. BALL v. a 
sb.  -ER, -ER*.] a. Formed into a ball 
t b. Cleared of lumps; cf. shelled peas, 
Baller (bọ-lə1). 1668. [f, BALL v." and 
+ -ER'.] 1. One who forms into balls 18 

t 2. One who goes to balls. PEPYS. ES 
Ballerina (belori-na), 1792. [- It., fem, of 
ballerino dancing-master, f. ballare 

see BALL sb.', BALE v*, -INE'.] A dans 

esp. one in a leading role. 
|| Ballet (ba-le, rarely bw-let). 1667. [= 
ballet — It. balletto, dim. of ballo BALL 8b? 


1 2. A dance—1829. 

1. Nota Balette or Masque, but a play DRYDEN: 
Comb. : b.-master, - mistress, one who arrani 
and directs the dancing of the b. 
Ballet (beet), sb." 1727. (f. 
-ET.] Her. A little ball. 

Ballet, -ette, obs. ff. BALLAD. 

Balling (bğ-liņ), vòl. sb. 1713. [f. BAI 
+ -XNG.] 1. Formation into a ball or ball 
occas. attrib., as in b.-machine (for wind 7 
twine), etc. 2. The throwing of (snow-) balls 
1865. 

t Barllised, ppl. a, 1624. [perh. 
pallised (ct. palysyd (xv) = palisadoed), 
Fr. palissé surrounded with pales.) 
rounded with a railing or balustrade: 
WOTTON. Mee 
Barllist. rare. ME. [-L. ballista.] = a 
|| Ballista (bali-sta). Also (less well) balista 
Pl. -æ, occas. -as. 1598. [L., f. (ult.) Gr 
BáXew throw.] An ancient military € i 
resembling a bow stretched with cords LL. 
thongs, used to hurl stones, etc.; in med 

for: Arbalest. 
Ballistic, a. 1775. [f. prec. + 10.] 
pertaining to the throwing of missiles; 
VIT 879. Ballistic peti 
€ b. power of our weapons 1879. *. 
dulum: an instrument for determining the relative 
velocity of projectiles ay 
Ballistics, sb. pl. 1753. (f. as prec.; 8 
“Ic 2.] The science of projectiles. J 
{med. 
BAILEY. 


“ 
BALL sbi 


| Ballium (be-lim), 1798. 
7 OFr. bail, baille.) = Bam  sb.?, 


BALLOCK 


Ba'llock. Obs. in polite use. [OE. *balluc 
(bealluc), dim. f. Gmo. *ball- BALL sb.] A 
testicle. 

t Ballon. rare. 1753. [— Fr. t balon (mod. 
ballot); see BALE 8b.*] A bale, as of paper. 

Balloon (bálz-n), sb. 1634. [— Fr. ballon or 
It. ballone, augm. of balla BALL 8b.' ; see -00N.] 
+ 1. A large inflated leather ball, struck to 
and fro by the arm protected by a bracer 
of wood —1801. t2. The game played with 
this —1820. +3. Pyrotechny. = shell or bomb 
—1769. 4. Archit. A globe crowning a pillar, 
pier, etc. 1656. 5. Chem. A large globose glass 
vessel, with one or more short necks, used to 
receive the products of distillation, etc. 1727. 
6. An air-tight envelope of silk, etc., usually 
globose or pear-shaped, which, when inflated 
with light gas, rises in the air; esp. one with a 
car attached to carry human beings for pur- 
poses of observation, eto. 1783. fig. Any- 
thing inflated and empty 1812. 7. Hort. : a, 
A method of training fruit trees in which the 
branches form the shape of a balloon. b. A 
balloon-shaped trellis. 8. The outline con- 
taining words represented in comic papers as 
issuing from the mouth of any one 1844. 

2. That wondrous match at ballon Scorr. 6. The 
hollow b. of popular ap) pplause CARLYLE, 

Comb.: b.~brasser (cf. Fr. brassart, the wooden 
bracer worn by pepin -fish, one of the Dio- 
dontes, so named because they distend their 
bodies with air. 

Hence (besides nonce-words); Balloo'ner, an 
aeronaut; Naut, a. b.-likesail. Balloonery, -nry. 
Balloo'ning vbl. sb. aeronautics. Balloo'nist, 
an aeronaut, 

Ballot (bm-lot) sb.' 1549. [- It. ballotta, 
dim. of balla BALL sb.!] 1. A small ball used 
for secret voting; hence, a ticket, etc., so 
used. 2. The method of secret voting; orig. 
by means of small balls placed in an urn or 
box; an instance of this; the votes thus 
recorded 1549. 3. A method of drawing lots 
by taking small balls, etc., from a box; 
hence gen. lot drawing 1680. 

1. To convey each Man his bean or b. into the 
Box Mir, 2. To try the result of a b. MACAULAY. 

The b. for the militia WELLINGTON. Comb.: 
b -box, a box used for the balls in a b. ; fig. secret 
voting; -paper, the voting-paper use jn a b. 
Hence Ba'llotage, in France, the second b., to 
decide between the two candidates that have 
come nearest to a legal majority. Ballotee'r, an 
advocate of the b, + Ba'llotin, an officer in 
natus of a b.-box. Ba'llotist, an advocate of 

ne b. 

Ba‘llot, sb.* 1865. [— Fr. ballot (cf. Baton), 
dim. of balle; see BALE sb.*, -oT'.] A small 
bale, of 70 to 120 Ibs. 

Ballot (bee-lot), v. 1549. [— It. ballottare, f. 
ballotta Barrot sb.) t1. trans. To vote 
upon secretly, as by depositing small balls in 
an urn or box -1691. 2. intr. To give a secret 
vote (for, against) 1580. 3. To select by the 
Brewing of lots 1785. 

To b. for: to select, elect, or reject, by secret 
voting. 3. To b. for: to select by lot. To b. for 
another day for one’s resolution 1884. Hence 
t Ballota‘tion, voting by ballot. Balloter. 

t Ballovte. 1551. [- Fr. ballote — L. ballote 
= Gr. BaMrá] Herb. The Black Stinking 
Horehound. 

|| Ballottement (bálo:tmént). 1839. [Fr.] 
Med. A mode of diagnosing pregnancy. 

f Ba'llow, sb. (Only in loc. cit.) = BATON 1. 

Ice try whither your Costard or my B. be the 
harder Lear TV. vi. 247. Fo, (1623.) 

Bally (beeli), a. and adv. slang. 1887. A 
euphemism for bloody (BLOODY A. 8, B. 2), 
papa as a vague intensive of general applica- 

on. 

Ballyhoo (bw-lihz), orig. U.S. 1901. [Said 
to be orig. the name of a Central Amer. wood, 
of which some schooners were made that 
were failures, and hence applied to badly 
rigged vessels.] A barker's speech; advance 
publicity: blarney. 

Balm (bàm), sb. (ME. basme, bame, later 
baume — OFr. basme, bame, later refash. after 
L. to bausme, baume :- L. balsamum. BAISAM. 
Further assim, to L, produced balsme, baulme, 
balm. For the mod. pron. cf. calm, palm, 
psalm.) 1, An aromatic substance, exuding 
naturally from various trees of the genus 
Balsamodendron. t2. An aromatic prepara- 
tion for embalming the dead  —1618. 
3. Fragrant oil or ointment 1447; also fig. 
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4, Aromatic ointment used for soothing pain 
or healing wounds (arch.) ME. Also transf. or 
fig. 5. A tree yielding balm ; one of the genus 
Balsamodendron, N.O. Amyridacem ME. 6. 
Name of some fragrant garden herbs (N.O. 
Labiatw); esp. Balm Gentle or Balm-mint 
(Melissa officinalis) and Bastard Balm 
(Melittis melyssophyllum). Also Field Balm 
(Calamintha nepeta). 1440. 

4. As B. to fester'd wounds MILT. Sams. 186. 5. 
Let not their precious balms break my head Ps. 
141:5. Phrases: Balm of Gilead (also Balm of 
Mecca), a gold-coloured oleo-resin exuded from 
the tree Balsamodendron e, or perh, B. 
opobalsamum, once esteemed as an antiseptic and 
vulnerary. b. American B. of G.: a resin obtained 
from the Icica carana. (The Heb. word tsóri (see 
Gen. 37 : 25) was identified with resin by the Vulg. 
‘Balm’ began with Coverdale.) Balms of Gilead 
Fir: the x American species yielding Canada 
Balsam. 

Balm (bim), v. arch. ME. [app.- prec. 
sb.) 1. To embalm (arch.). 2. t To anoint, 
or mix, with balm, etc. —1600; to smear with 
something sticky 1530. 3. To soothe, allevi- 
ate (pain, etc.) (arch.) ME. 

Balm-apple: see Balsam-apple in BALSAM 


Ba‘lm-cri:cket. 1783. [Earlier baum- 
cricket, partial tr. of G. baumgrille, alt. after 
balm.) The cicada, 

The balm-cricket carols clear In the green that 
folds thy grave TENNYSON, EIER by Tenny- 
son from Dalzel Analec. Maj. 11. 187.) 

Balmoral (běælmọ'răl). 1864. [f. Balmoral 
Castle.) Namefor:&. A variety of Scotch cap. 
b. A kind of figured woollen petticoat. c. A 
kind of boot lacing in front. 

Balmy (bà-mi), a. 1500. [f. BALM sb. + -Y'; 
in sense 7, var. of BARMY.] 1. Yielding balm 
1667. +2. Resinous 1782. 3. Fragrant 1500. 
4. fig. Soft and soothing 1604. 5. Of wind, air, 
weather, etc. (combining 3 and 4): Delici- 
ously mild, fragrant, and soothing 1704. 6. 
Of healing virtue 1746. 7. slang. Soft, weak- 
minded, idiotic 1851. Also BARMY 1890. 

3. B. breath Oth. v. ii. 16, firs 1824. 4. B. slum- 
bers Oth, 1I. ii. 259, sleep Youna. 5. The b, zephyrs 
Pork. Hence Ba:Imify v. Ba:Imily adv. Ba'Imi -- 


ness. 

Ba'Ineal, a. 1645. [f. L. balneum bath + 
-AL!.] Of or pertaining to a (warm) bath or 
bathing. 

Balneary (be-Iniüri) 1646. [-L. bal- 
nearium (cl. in pl. only) bathing-place, subst. 
use of -arius adj. f. balneum bath; see -ARY!.] 
A bath or bathing-place ; a medicinal spring. 

Balnea‘tion. ? Obs. [- med.L. balneatio, f. 
balneat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. balneare; see 
-IoN.] Bathing. 

Balneo'graphy. 1879. [f. L. balneum bath + 
-GRAPHY.] A description of, or treatise upon, 
baths. Balneo'logy [see -LoGy), scientific 
medical study of bathing, etc.; whence 
Ba:neolo'$ical a. Balneothe'rapy [Gr. 
Oepanela), treatment of disease by baths or 
medicinal springs. 

|| Balneum (be-nipm). 1471. [L.] 1. A 
bath or bathing 1052. 2. Alch., Chem., and 
Cookery. = BAIN MARIE. (Occas. balneo.) 

t Balow’, baloo’. 1611. [app. a nursery 
word of unkn. origin.) 1. int. An utterance 
used in lulling to sleep 1724. 2. sb. a. A 
lullaby. b. A song and tune containing this 
word, 1611. 

|| Balsa (bee-lsi), 1778. [Sp., = raft.) A 
raft or fishing-float, used chiefly on the 
Pacific coasts of S. America, 

Balsam (bọlsăm), sb. [OE. balsam, 
-zam, -zama or -e,— L. BALSAMUM. In ME. 
replaced by basme, baume from OFr. (see 
BALM sb.) and spec. by the L. form, or It. 
balsamo.] 1. = BALM sb. 1. 2. An aromatic 
oily or resinous medicinal preparation, for 
healing wounds or soothing pain 1579. Also 
fig. t3. transf., in Alch. A healthful pre- 
servative essence, oily and softly penetra- 
tive, conceived by Paracelsus to exist in all 
organic bodies —1753. + 4. = BALM sb. 2; fig. 
a preservative —1753. 5. Chem, Compounds, 
insoluble in water, consisting of resins mixed 
with volatile oil 1673. 6. = BALM sb. 7. OE. 
7. A flowering plant of the genus Impatiens, 
ee: I. balsamina; also I. noli-tangere 1741. 

. True Balsam, or B. of Mecca (the earliest 
En sort) : Balm of Gilead, a.v. The discovery 


BAMBOO 


of America, gave also B. of Acouchi, iba, 
Peru, T4 Tolu, and Canada B. 2. Is pA om [Nd 
some, that the vsuring Senat Bowes into Cap- 
taines wounds Timon III. v. 10, 4. Noble Acts E^ 
the Balsom of our Memories SIR T. BROWNE. 
Comb.: B. Apple (or Balm Apple): name of 
antia, gout. pias ta it highly ooloured 
antia), e plants wi ly col 
tà! also c called Apple of Jerusalem, and Male B, 
Api Also used, M rop., of the common garden 
B. (‘Female’ B. Apple), 
Hence Balsamation, the process of rei) 
nest ferous a. yielding b. Ba'lsamy a. 


oam (bG-Isim), v. 1666. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. To anoint with balsam; to heal, salve. 
Also intr. (for refl). 2. To embalm (rare) 
1855. 

Balsamic (bülse'mik, bél-). 1605. [f. 
BALSAM sb. + -10; cf. Fr. balsamique (xvm).) 
A. adj. 1. Of the nature of, or yielding, 
balsam 1676. 2. Balmy 1714. 3. Soothing, 
restorative 1005. 4. Of, pertaining to or full 
of, BALSAM (sense 3) 1644. 5, fig. Soothing, 
healing, balmy 1667. B. sb. = BAIM sb. 4, 
BALSAM sb. 2. 1713. Hence Balsa'mical a. 
Balsa:mically adv. var. Ba'lsamous a. 

t Ba‘lsamine. 1578. [- Fr. balsamine 
med.L. *balsamina, subst. use of fem. of L. 
balsaminus, f. BAISAMUM; see -INE'.] Book 
name for: a, Balsam Apple; b. the plant 
Impatiens balsamina, 

| Ba‘lsamum. OF. [L.-Gr. Bdwapo, 
perh. of Semitic orig. (cf. Arab. balasün). 
See BALSAM.] 1. = BALM sb. 1, 2. = BALM sb. 
2-4. ME. 3. Alch. = BALSAM sb. 3. ME. 
4. = BALSAM sb. 6. ME. Also attrib. 

Balter, bolter (bó-ltoz, bd"(I)toa), v. Now 
dial. ME. [Senses 1-2: prob. = ON.; cf. Da. 
baltre, bolire wallow, welter, tumble. Senses 
3-4: chiefly midl. dial.; also bouller (XVII), 
mod. bawter, bolter; in Macbeth 1v. i. 123 
blood-bolter’d matted with blood; perh. 
frequent. of BALL v.] t 1. To tumble about, 
eg. in dancing —1500. 2. trans. To tread 
clumsily (dial). 3. To mat (the hair) 1693, 
4. intr. (for refi.) To form tangled knots or 
clots 1601. Hence Balter sb. dial. a clot. 

Baltimore (bültimó*i. Also B.-bird, 
-oriole. An American bird (Icterus balti- 
morii) of the Starling family; so named 
because its colours (orange and black) are 
those of the coat of arms of Lord Baltimore, 
formerly proprietor of Maryland. 

Baluster (bw-ljstoi). 1602. [-— Fr. balustre, 
— It. balaustro; so named from It. balausta, 
balaustra * blossom of the wild pomegranate" 
(L. balaustium, Gr. BaAasorwv), which a baluster 
resembles in shape. See BANISTER.) 1. A 
short pillar of circular section, slender above 
and bulging below; usu. one of a series 
called a balustrade. Also, a similar pillar 
used in a window. 2. A slender upright 
post supporting a rail; in pl. a railing, 
a balustrade 1638. 3. (Usu. in pL) The 
uprights which support the handrail of a 
staircase; also, the whole structure. Now 
usu, BANISTER(S. 1732. 4. collect. sing. A 
balustrade (arch.) 1644. 5. Class. Arch. ‘The 
lateral part of the volute of an Ionic capital’ 
(Gwilt). Hence Ba-Iustered ppl. a. furnished 
with, or enclosed by, balusters. 

Balustrade (be‘listré'-d). 1044. [= Fr. 

balustrade, after It. balaustrata, Sp. balaus- 
frada.] A row of balusters surmounted by a 
rail or coping. Hence Ba:ustra'ded ppl. a. 
Ba:lustra‘ding, b.-work. 

Bam (bem), v. slang. 1707. [abbrev. of con- 
temporary BAMBOOZLE.] To hoax, cozen 1738. 
Also absol. or infr. Hence Bam sb. a hoax 
or imposition. 

|| Bambino (bambino). 1761. [It., dim. of 
bambo silly.) A child, a baby ; spec. an image 
of the child Jesus in swaddling clothes. 

Bambocciade. 1868. [~ Fr. bambochade, 
It. bambocciala child, simpleton, f. bamboccio, 
f. bambo (see prec.) ; a nickname of the painter 
Peter de Laer.] A painting of rustic and 
grotesque scenes. 

Bamboo (bimba:). 1598. [In early forms 
bambus, -08, -ous (XVI) - Du. bamboes (whence 
G. bambus), mod. . L. bambusa, alt., 
with unexpl. b- and -s, of Pg. (- Malay) 
mambu (also in Eng. use XVII-XVIII). 
was deduced from bambos, which was taken 
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as a pl] A genus of giant grasses (genus 
Bambusa), common in tropical countries. 
Also the stem of any of these used as a stick, 
ete. Comb. b.-coolie, one that carries loads 
suspended on bamboos. Hence Bamboo: v. 
to beat with a b. 

Bamboozle (b&mbzzl) v. 1703. [In- 
cluded by Swift in ‘Tatler’ No. 230 (see quot.); 
prob. of cant origin; cf. Sc. bum-, bombaze 
perplex (xvn) and the contemporary short form. 
Bam (bamb.] 1. To deceive by trickery, hoax, 
cozen. Also absol. or intr. 2. To mystify 
1712. 

1. Certain Words invented by some pretty 
Fellows, such as Banter, Bamboozle..some of 
which are now struggling for the vogue SWIFT 
Tatler No, 230 | 7. Hence Bamboo'zle sb. bam- 
boozling. Bamboo'zlement, mystification. 
Bamboo'zler. 

Bambusa; see BAMBOO. 

Ban (ben), v. [OE. bannan summon; curse, 
denounce = OFris. banna, MLG., MDu. 
bannen, OHG. bannan, ON. banna :- Gmc. 
*bannan proclaim under penalty, f. *ba-, 
repr. by Gr. áva, L. fari speak. See BAN 
sb.') fL To summon by proclamation. 
(Chiefly, to arms.) -ME. 

II. 1. To curse, imprecate damnation upon 
(arch.) ME. Also intr. 2. trans. and absol. To 
chide, address with angry language (dial.) 
ME. 3. To anathematize (arch.) ME. 4. To 
interdict, proscribe 1816. 

1. And some men b. the, & some men blesse 
1400. 4. To whom the goodly earth and air Are 
bann'd and barr'd BYRON. 

Ban (ben) sb. ME. [In earliest uses 
*proclamation, summons to arms', partly 
aphetic of ME. iban, OE. gebann (cf. OHG. 
ban, ON. bann), partly - OFr. ban - Gmo. 
*bann- of *bannan BAN v., whence late L. 
bannus, bannum; in the sense ‘proclamation 
of marriage’ only pl. BANNS. The later senses 
‘anathema, curse’, and ‘denunciation, pro- 
hibition’ (xv) are prop. a separate word, 
f. BAN v.] 1. A summons by public proclama- 
tion, chiefly to arms; an edict. || 2. a. The 
gathering of the (French) king's vassals for 
war; the whole muster; orig. — arriére-ban. 
b. In France now the ban is the younger part 
of the population liable to serve, the arriére- 
ban the reserve; in Prussia, the first and 
Second bans were the two divisions of the 
Landwehr. ME. ||3. Sentence of banish- 
ment; whence ‘to keep’, or ‘break his b." 
1878. 4. Proclamation of marriage; always 
in pl., now spelt BANNS, q.v. 5. A formal eccl. 
denunciation ; anathema, interdict 1481. Also 
fig. 6. gen. A curse, supposed to have super- 
natural sanction and power to harm 1602. 
7, The utterance of a curse 1596. 8, A formal 
and authoritative prohibition; an interdict 
1007. 9, Sentence of outlawry ; esp. ‘Ban of 
the (Holy Roman) Empire’ 1674. 10. fig. 
Practical outlawry, denunciation by society 
or public opinion 1839. 

4. Beneath the b. of Pope and Church Scorr. 
6. With Hecats B., thrice blasted, thrice infected 
Hami. m. ii. 269. 8. To taste it under banne to 
touch Mint, P.L. IX. 925. 10. Opinions which are 
under the b. of society MILL. 

|| Ban (bæn), sb.* 1614. [- Pers. bān lord, 
master, introduced by the Avars who ruled 
in Slavonic countries subject to Hungary.) 
The viceroy of certain military districts in 
Hungary, Slavonia, and Croatia, who takes 
the command in time of war. Hence, Banate, 
Bannat, the district under the jurisdiction 
ofa b. Banal a. of or pertaining to a b.; sb. 
a Banate. 

Banal (bé-nál, bæ--), a. 1758. [-(O)Fr. 
banal, t. ban BAN sb.'; see -AL.] 1. Of or 
belonging to compulsory feudal service. 2. 
(From the intermediate sense,of, Open to the 
use of all the community): Commonplace, 
trivial 1864. 

Banality (báne-liti). 1861. [- Fr. banalité; 
see prec., -ITY.] 1. Anything trite or trivial; 


acommonplace 2.  Triteness, triviality 
1878. 
Banana (bánàná) 1597. [-Sp., Pg. 


banana, given as the native name in the 
Congo.) 1. A tree (Musa sapientum) cultivated 
largely in tropical countries; it grows to a 
height of 20 feet 1697. 2. The fruit of this 
tree, growing in clusters of angular, finger- 
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like berries containing a highly nutritious 
pulp 1597. Also attrib. 

Comb. b.-bird, a gregarious West Indian bird 
(Xanthornus icterus). 

Banausic (bünj:sik), a. rare, 1876. [- Gr. 
Bavavoixós of or for mechanics.] Proper for a 
mechanic. 

Banbury. al535. A town in Oxfordshire, 
England, once noted for its Puritan zeal, now 
for its cakes. 

|| Banc (beenk). 1727. [AFr. = ‘bench’; see 
BANK sb.*] Law. Bench; in phr. in banc = in 
Banoo. 

| Banco (be-nko), a. [It.; = bank.] The 
bank money of account in certain places, as 
dist. from (depreciated) currency. Retained 
in calculating exchanges with foreign 
countries. 

il Banco (bee-nko), sb. 1768. [Law L., abl. 
of bancus; see BANK sb.* and cf. BANC.] In 
phr. in banco = on the bench : used of sittings 
of a superior Court of Common Law as a full 
court. 

Band (beend), sb. [- ON. band = OFris., 
OS. band, OHG. bant (Du., G. band) :- Gmc, 
*bandam, f. base *band- of *bindan BIND; 
superseded OE. bend (BEND sb.!) in the sense 
‘fetter’ and repl. mainly by BOND sb.’ in 
the fig. sense ‘restraint, binding agree- 
ment’, Now assoc. with BAND sb.'] 1. 
Anything with which a person is bound; 
& shackle, chain, fetter, manacle (arch.). 
Also fig. 2. A string or tie with which 
any loose thing is bound ME.; in Book- 
binding, one of the cords or straps crossing 
the back ofa book, to which the quires 
or sheets are attached 1759. 3. A hinge 
of & door or gate ME. 4. A connecting 
piece by which the parts of a whole are held 
firmly together ME. 5. A leading-string, 
strap, or chain (lit. and fig.) ME. t 6. Logic. 
The copula (rare) 1628. 7. An obligation 
which operates as a tie, restraint, or bond 
ME. 8. A uniting force or influence (now 
Bonp) 1483. 9. An agreement, or promise, 
binding on him who makes it (now BOND) 
ME. 10. Security given; a deed legally exe- 
cuted, binding on him who delivers it (now 
BoND) 1521. f 11. A league —1649. + 12. 
Binding quality or power -1619. +13. A 
state of union 1631. 

1. Euery ones bands were loosed Acts 16:20. fig. 
Bunden faste With bandes of syn HAMPOLE. 4. 
The bands of life Rich. IT, 11. ii. 71. 7. To joyne in 
Hymens bands A.Y.L. v. iv. 136. 10. His word 
is as good as his b. FULLER. 

Band (bend), sb.* [- (O)Fr. bande, earlier 
bende (cf. BEND sb.*) = Pr., Sp., It., med.L. 
benda - Gme. *bendón (OHG. binda), f. 
*bendan, *bindan BIND v. The var. BEND 
sb.* — OFr. bende, is retained in Her.] 1. A 
strip of any material flat and thin, used to 
bind together, clasp, or gird 1483. 2. esp. A 
flat strip of a flexible substance (e.g. leather, 
india-rubber, etc.), used to bind round an 
object 1611. 3. A flat strip or strap used to 
confine a dress at the waist, etc., or to 
encircle and confine a hat, cap, or other 
article of apparel 1552. 4. spec. a. The neck- 
band or collar of a shirt, orig. used to make it 
fit closely round the neck. Hence, a collar or 
ruff. 1508. Hence, b. A pair of strips (now 
called bands) hanging down in front, as part 
of clerical, legal, or academical dress 1700. 
5. A strip of linen, etc., to swathe the body ; 
a bandage 1568. 6. Mech. A flat strap, belt, 
etc., passing round two wheels or shafts, 
by which motion is communicated from 
the one to the other 1705. t 7. A side or flitch 
(of bacon). [The earliest use in Eng., f. OFr. 
bande side.] ME. 8. Anything having the 
appearance of a band in sense 1. 1823. 9, A 
more or less broad stripe crossing a surface 
1470; b. (pL) a fault in flannel and serge 
cloth, when stripes occur across the piece. 
10. Ent. A transverse stripe of colour, also 
called fascia 1841. 11. Geol. A stratum with 
& band-like section 1837. 

Comb.: b.-case — BANDBOX; -collar (cf. 4 
above); -fish, a fish of the genus Cepola; -pulley, 
a flat-faced wheel, fixed on a shaft and driven by 
a b.; -saw, an endless saw, consisting of a steel 
belt with a serrated edge running over wheels; 
» a string for fastening bands (see above, 
4); -wheel, one to which motion is communicated 
by a band running over it. 
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Band (bend), sb.* 1490. [- (O)Fr. bande = 
Pr., Sp., It., med.L. banda, prob. of Gme, 
origin and assoc. w. med.L. banda scarf 
bandum banner (cf. Goth. bandwa sign; 
see BANNER), also company, crowd. The var, 
bende (— OFr. bende, see BEND sb.*) was in 
regular use from late Xv to early Xv.] 1. An 
organized company ; a troop. 2. A confedera- 
tion of persons having a common purpose 1657, 
3. A company of persons or animals in move- 
ment 1601. 4. A company of musicians; now 
usu. of players upon various wind and percus- 
sion instruments; applied also to various sec- 
tions of an orchestra, as the string b., eto., 
and sometimes loosely to the entire orchestra 
1660. 

1. The ‘black bands’ who still Ravage the 
frontier BYRON, Trained or train-band ; see TRAIN- 
BAND. 3. Hee diuided the, .camels two bands 
Gen. 32: 

Comb: b.-master, the leader of a b. of musici- 
ans; -stand, a structure for the use of ab. of 
musicians. 

Band (bend), sb.* 1513. [Origin unkn.] A 
ridge of a hill; in the Lake district, esp. a 
long narrow sloping offshoot from a higher 
hill. 

Band (bend), v.! 1488. [- (O)Fr. bander, t, 
bande; see BAND sb.*] 1. To bind with a band 
or bands. t2. To furnish or cover with a 
band or bandage —1855. 3. To mark with 
Stripes 1853. 4. To join or form into à com- 
pany 1530. 

4. Certaine of the Iewes banded together Acts 
23:12. Hence Ba'nded ppl. a.; spec. in Her. 
with a band differing in colour from the garb, 
Barnder, a confederate. 

t Band, v.* 1580. 
= BANDY v. 

f Band(e. 1420. [var. of bonde, ME. form 
of BOUND sb. ] = BOUND, limit —1523. 

Bandage (bs:ndédg) sb. 15: 
bandage, f. bande; see BAND sb.*, 
Surg. A strip of woven material used to bind 
up à wound, sore, etc. b. abstr. = Bandaging 
vbl. sb. 2. A strip of flexible material used 
for binding or covering up, esp. the eyes 1715. 
3. A strip of material used to bind together 
any structure (arch.) 1766. 

2. Tie the controversy with bandages of argu- 
ment MAURICE. Hence Ba'ndage v. to tie or 
bind up with a b. (lit. and fig.), Ba'ndager. 
Ba'ndaging vòl. sb. the action or art of applying 
Ba'ndafist, a 


(Short f. BANDY v] 


bandages; material for bandages. 


maker of bandages. 

tBandalore. 1790. [Origin unkn.] A toy 
containing a coiled spring, which caused it, 
when thrown down, to rise again to the 
hand —1864. 

Bandanna, -ana (běændæ-nă). 1752. [prob. 
through Pg. bandana, f. Hind. (cf. bdndhntt 
mode of dyeing in which the cloth is tied in 
different places to prevent parts of it from 
receiving the dye.] A coloured silk handker- 
chief with spots left white or yellow by this 
process. Now used also of cotton handker- 
chiefs, in which the pattern is produced by 
chemical agency. Also attrib. L 

Bandbox (be-ndboks). 1631. (f. BAND sb. 
+ Box sb.*] A slight box of cardboard or 
thin chip, for collars, hats, caps, and millin- 
ery ; orig. made for the bands or ruffs of the 
17th c. 

| Bandeau (b@ndé-). Pl. -eaux. 1790. 
[- Fr. bandeau, OFr. bandel, dim of bande; 
see BAND sb.*, -EL'.] a. A narrow band or 
fillet for the hair. b. A bandage for the eyes. 
C. A fitting-band inside a woman's hat 1908, 
30d b...was worn by every woman at coi 

f Ba'ndel, bandle. 1598. [- OFr. bandele, 
-elle, fem. f. bandel; see prec.] A swaddling- 
band -1603. Hence Ba-ndelet, a small band, 
streak, or fillet; in Archit, small flat mould- 
ing, encircling a column. 

| Banderilla (banderi-va). [Sp., dim. of 
bandera banner.] A little dart, ornamented 
with a banderole, which bull-fighters stick 
into the neck and shoulders of the bull. 
Hence Ba:nderille-ro, the bull-fighter who 
uses banderillas. 

Banderol(e, bandrol, bannerol (bwn- 
dérdl, -0°l, be-nérdl). 1562. [- Fr. banderole, 
earlier banerolle — It. banderuola, dim. of 
bandiera BANNER.) 1. A long narrow flag Or 
streamer. 2. A ribbon-like scroll bearing & 
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device 1622. 4. Archit. A flat band with an 
inscription. 5. = BANNEROL. 

1. The..lances bore gay bandaroles W. IRVING. 

Bandicoot (be:ndiküt). 1789. [Corrupt. f. 
Telugu pandikokku *pig-rat'.] 1. An Indian 
rat (Mus malabaricus or giganteus), as big as 
a cab, and very destructive. 2. A genus of 
insectivorous Australian marsupials (Para- 
meles), resembling the above 1831. 

Banding (bie-ndin), vbl. sb. 1575. [f. BAND 
v.!-- -INGi.] 1. Combining in parties. 2. 
Formation of, or marking with, bands or 
stripes 1859. 

Banding-plane : one used for cutting out grooves 
and inlaying strings and bands. 

Bandit (be ndit). Pl. bandi-tti (the more 
usual), bandits. 1593. [— It. bandito, pl. -iti, 
subst. use of pa. pple. of bandire ban =mi 
bannire proclaim, proscribe, BANISH.] lif. One 
who is proscribed or outlawed; hence, a 
lawless desperate marauder. collect. sing. 
A company of bandits 1706. Also attrib. 

The banditti do you call them?. .I am sure we 
call them plain thieves in England 1602. An 
adventurer had assembled a banditti WELLING- 


TON. 

Bandle (be-nd’l), 1623. [- Ir. bannlamh 
cubit, f. bann measure + lamh hand, arm.) 
An Irish measure of two feet in length. 

Bandlet (be-ndlét). 1727. [syncop. f. Ban- 
delel.] A small band, fillet, or streak ; in Arch. 
= Bandelet. 

tl Bando. 1598. [-It. (and Sp.) bando.) 
A public proclamation —1642. 

Bandog (be:ndog). ME. [f. BAND sb.! 5 + 
Dos.) orig. A (ferocious) dog tied or chained 
up; hence, a mastiff, bloodhound. Also fig. 

To speak b. and Bedlam : i.e. furiously and madly. 

Bandoleer, -ier (brwndóli»1). 1577. [— Du. 
bandelier, or its source Fr. bandouliére, dial. 
bandrouliére, prob. f. banderole BANDEROL(E ; 
cf. It. bandoliera, Sp. -era.] t 1. A broad belt, 
worn over the shoulder and across the breast, 
by which a wallet might be suspended —1767. 
2. esp. A belt of this kind worn by soldiers; 
orig. to support the musket, and carry cases 
containing charges for it; later, a shoulder- 
belt for cartridges 1596, 3. By transference : 
insing. One of the cases; hence used in pl. 
as = prec. 

Bandoline (bændðlin). 1856. |- Fr. bando- 
line, f. BANDEAU + L. linere bedaub, anoint.) 
A gummy preparation for fixing the hair. 

t Bandon, -oun, sb. ME. [- OFr. bandon 
Jurisdiction, control += Rom. *bando, -ón-, 
*bandum, var. of med.L. bannum BAN sb. 


see ABANDON adv.) Jurisdiction, dominion, 
control —1611. 
t Ba'ndon, v. ME. 
Bandore! (bind, be). 
bandora xvi-xvii. Immed. origin doubtful; 


Aphet. f. ABANDON v. 
1500. [Also 


the nearest forms are Du. bandoor, S] 
bandurria, It. pandora, -ura - late L. pandur- 
dum — Gr. mavóoópa PANDORA. See BANJO.] A 
guitar- or lute-like instrument, used as a 
bass to the cithern. Cf. PANDORA’, PANDORE. 
t Bando're*. 1712. [Corruption of Fr. ban- 
deau.] A widow's head-dress —1719. 
Bandsman (bændzměn). 1842. a. A 
member of a (musical) band. b. Mining. A 
man having to do with the band or flat rope 
by which coal, etc., is hoisted 1852. 
Ba'ndster. 1794. [f. BAND sb. + -STER; 
ef, maltster.] One who binds sheaves. 
|| Bandu'rria. [Sp.] = BANDORE!. LONGF. 
Bandy (be-ndi), v. 1577. [poss. = Fr. 
bander ‘to bandie at Tennis’, ‘to bandy or 
oppose himself against’ (Cotgrave), corr. to 
It. bandare ‘to side or bandy” (Florio), and 
Sp. bandear ‘to bandy, follow a faction, .. 
to become factious’ (Minsheu), perh. f. bande, 
banda side (see BAND sb.*). If the immediate 
Source is Fr., the extension of the stem by 
means of -y may be paralleled in occupy, Fr. 
occuper.) 1. To throw or strike to and fro, as 
balls in tennis, etc. (Usu. fig.) Also absol. 
t 2. To toss aside or away —1607. 3. To toss 
from side to side 1596. 4. To toss about 
1600; to discuss from mouth to mouth 1642. 
5. To give and take; to exchange 1589. t 6. 
To band together, league. trans. and intr. 
FIBI. 7. intr. To contend 1588. 
Ho Kingdoms..be no balles for me to bandie 
LINSHED. 4. Bandied about thus from pillar 
to post BARHAM. 5. Phr. To b. words: to argue 
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punado Do you b, lookes with me Lear 1. 
iv. 92. 7. That Law may b. with nature, .was an 
error MILT, 


Bandy (bæ-ndi), sb.! 1578. [Obscurely rel. 
to prec.] +1. A way of playing tennis, no 
longer known —1007. 12. A stroke with a 
racket, a ball so struck; a return at tennis 
—1055. 3. = HOCKEY. 1693. 4. A club curved 
at its lower end, used in this game 1629. var. 
(sense 3, Bandy-ball. 

Bandy (bendi) sb.* 1761. ([- Telugu 
bandi, Tamil vandi.] A carriage, buggy, or 
cart, used in India. 

Bandy (bendi) a. 1552. [See the senses.] 
1. Of legs: Curved laterally with the con- 
cavity inward. [perh. attrib. use of BANDY 
sb.' 4.] Also short for bandy-legged. 1687. 
2. Marked with bands; cf. BAND sb, 9b. 
1552. 3. Full of bands [f. BAND sb.* 4.] 
Hence Ba'ndiness. Ba'ndy-legged a. 
(both from sense 1). 

Bane (bé'n), sb. (OE. bana = OFris. bona, 
OS., OHG. bano, ON. bani :- Gme. *banon; 
cf. Goth. banja, ON., OE. ben z= *banjó; 
ulterior connections uncertain.) t 1. A slayer 
or murderer —1691. 2. That which destroys 
life; esp. poison. (Now only fig., referred to 
4; and in comb., as HENBANE, etc.) ME. 
+3. Murder, death, destruction —1055. 4. 
that which causes ruin or woe; the curse. 
(Now the usual sense.) 1577. 5. Ruin, harm, 
woe. Chiefly poet. ME. 6. The rot in sheep 
1859. 

1. Let Rome herselfe be b. vnto herselfe Tit. A. 
v, lii. 73, 2. B. and antidote ADDISON, 4. Theoretic 
plans..the b. of France BURKE. 

Bane, v. arch. 1578. [f. BANE sb.] t 1. To 
kill: said esp. of poison —1596. 2. To harm, 
hurt, poison 1587. 

2. For what shall heal, when holy water banes 
KEBLE. 

Baneberry (bé'-nberi) 1755. [f. BANE sb. 
+ BERRY sb.!] A plant, Actwa spicata (N.O. 
Ranunculacem) ; also, its fruit. 

Baneful (bé'-nful), a. 1579. [f. BANE sb. + 
-FUL.] 1. Life-destroying; poisonous 1593. 
2. Pernicious 1579. 

1. The old serpent's b. breath 1593. 2. B 
superstition 1832. Hence Ba'neful-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Banewort (bé'-nwoat). 1578. [t. BANE sb. + 
Wort.) Any poisonous plant (dial.); spec. the 
Lesser Spearwort (Ranunculus flammula), re- 
puted to poison sheep; also, the Deadly 
Nightshade. 

Bang (bæn), v. 1550. [imit.; perh. immed. 
= Scand. (cf. ON. bang hammering, banga 
hammer); LG. has bangen, bangeln beat.] 1. 
To strike violently with a resounding blow; 
to thump, thrash. 2. intr. To strike violently 
or noisily; to bump or thump. Of a door 
To slam. 1713. 3. Hence: To make a violent 
noise 1840. 4, To knock about; to drub, de- 
feat. lit. and fig. 1004. b. Comm. To beat 
down 1884. 5. collog. To outdo 1808, 6. Used 
advb. esp. with come, go, in the senses of : a. 
with a violent blow; b. with a sudden clap; 
c. all of a sudden (Fr. tout d'un coup). 

1. An..anvil bang'd With hammers TENNYSON. 
To b. off (a gun, a tune, ete.), To b. (a door). 4. To 
b. the market by heavy sales 1884, 5. This bangs 
Bannagher Irish Provb. Hence Ba-nger, he who 
or that which bangs; slang, an astounding lie. 
Ba-nging vòl. sb. and ppl. a. ; fig. (collog.) ‘thump- 
ing’. 

Bang, v.* 1882. [f. BANG sb.*] To cut (the 
front hair) square across. 

Their hair banged low over their foreheads (mod.). 

Bang (been), sb. 1550. [f. BANG vw) LA 
heavy resounding blow. 2. A sudden violent 
or explosive noise 1855. 3. Impetus, go 1774. 

2. The steps. were let down with a b. THACK- 
ERAY. 

Bang (bæn), sb.* 1880. [Hair cut ‘bang’ off; 
cf. BANG-TAIL.] The front hair cut square 
across the forehead. (Orig. in U.S.) 

Bang, sb.*, obs. f. BHANG. 

Bangle, v. Now dial. 1567. [Origin unkn.] 
1. Orig. of hawks: To beat about in the air, 
instead of making direct for the quarry. 2. 
intr. To flap, hang loosely 1622. 

1. To bangle (away): to fritter away. 2. Bangled 
(also bangle) ear, one hanging loosely, like a 
spaniel's. 

Bangle (be-pg'D. 1787. [- Hind. bangri, 
bangri, orig. coloured glass bracelet.] A ring- 
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bracelet or anklet. Hence Ba'ngled ppl. a. 
wearing bangles. 

+ Bangster. Now dial. 1570. [f. BANG v. 
+ -STER.] A bully; a winner —1824. 

Ba'ng-tai'l. 1870. [f. BANG v.* + TAIL sb," 
Cf. dock-(ailed.] A (horse’s) tail cut hori- 
zontally across; hence Bang-tailed ppl. a. 

Ba'ng-up, adj. slang. Also banged-up. 
1812. [Of. BANG v.! 6 c; so slap-up.] Quite up. 
to the mark. 

Banian (beniin). 1599, [- Pg. banian 
- Gujarati vdniyo (pl. vdniydn) man of the 
trading caste :- Skr. vdnija merchant.) 1. A 
Hindu (esp. Gujarati) trader. 2. In Bengal: 
A native broker attached to a firm or the 
like : now called sircar 1087. 3. A loose gown, 
jacket, or shirt of flannel. (Orig. altrib. from 
sense 1.) 1725, 4. Banian- or Banyan-tree, 
now often Banyan: the Indian Fig Tree 
(Ficus religiosa or indica), the branches of 
which drop shoots to the ground, that take 
root and support their parent branches; thus, 
one tree will often cover much ground. [The 
appellation was orig. given by Europeans to 
an individual tree of this species growing 
near Gombroon on the Persian Gulf, under 
which the Banian settlers had built a 
pagoda.] 

1. The religion of the Banians not permitting 
them to eat any thing that hath had life 1670. 
Comb. b.-day (Naut.), one on which no meat is 
served out (see prec. quot.). 

Banish (be-nif), v. ME. [~ OFr. baniss-, 
lengthened stem (see -18H*) of banir (mod. 
bannir) := Rom. *bannire — Gmc. *bannjan, 
f. *bann- BAN sb.'] t 1. orig. To proclaim as 
an outlaw. 2. To condemn by public edict or 
sentence to leave the country; to exile ME. 
3. gen. To send or drive away, expel, dismiss 
1450. t4. To empty. Cf. AVOID v. —1573. 

1. Sycorax, .from Argler..was banish'd Temp. 
1, ii, 266. 3. To die, is to be banisht from my selfe 
Two Gent, 1, i, 171. B. squint suspicion MIUT. 
Comus 413. Hence Ba'nisher, he who or that 
which banishes. 

Banishment (bw-nifmént). 1507. [f. prec. 


+-mENT.) 1. The action of banishing; a 
state of exile. 2. gen. Enforced absence; 
dismissal 1535. 


FE B. of that worthy Coriolanus Cor. IV. 


Banister (bwnisto). Also bannister, 
1667. [Later form of t barrister (xvni), alt. of 
BALUSTER, partly by assoc. w. BAR sb.'] 
= BALUSTER 3. Also as collect. sing. 

He comes down stairs. thumping the banisters 
all the way SHERIDAN. 

Banjo (bandgo). Also banjore, banjer, 
1790. [- Negro slave pronune. banjo-, 
banjo're of BANDORE!,] A stringed musical 
instrument, played with the fingers, having 
a head and neck like a guitar, and a body 
like a tambourine. Ba'njoist, one who plays 
a b. 

Banjulele (bendgiilé'-li), 1925. [f. prec., 
after UKULELE.] A stringed musical instru- 
ment of a type between a banjo and a 
ukulele. 

Bank (bænk), sb.! ME. [-ON. *banki (OIcel. 
bakki, ridge, bank; ODa. banke; Sw. backe, 
Da. bakke hillock, ascent), :-Gme. *bapkon, 
rel, to *bapkiz BENCH.) 1, A raised shelf or 
ridge of ground. 2. A high ground, fell. Still 
dial. ME, b. Hence, A hillside, a brae; a 
‘hanger’ ME. t 3. Anearthwork, an embank- 
ment —1611. 4. A shelving elevation in the 
sea or the bed of a river. Also, à bed of 
oysters or the like. 1005. 5. A long flat- 
topped mass: e.g. of cloud, snow, etc, 1626. 
6. Mining. a. ‘The face of the coal at which 
miners are working’ 1862. b. ‘An ore-deposit 
or coal-bed worked by drifts above water- 
level’ 1881. 7. The sloping margin of a river 
or stream; the ground bordering upon a 
river ME. Also fig. +8. The sea-coast or 
shore —1592. 9, A raised edge of a pond, lake, 
etc.; also Mining, the ground at the pit- 
mouth. ME. 10. Lateral inclination when 
rounding a curve. Cf. BANK v.! 7. 1918, 

1. I know a banke where the wilde time blowes 
Mids.N. 11. i, 249. 4. But here, vpon this Banke 
and Schoole of time Wee'ld iumpe the life to come 
Macb. 1. vii. 7. 5. A b. of clouds BACON, of mist 
R. DANA, of fog 1848. 7. Tyber trembled vnder- 
neath her bankes Jul. C. 1.1.50. 8. From Englands 
banke Droue backe againe 2 Hen. VI, m, ii. 83. 
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Sparten ofnai) bengine, the engineat a 
is ium ü ; b.- engine, the engine at a 
pit’s mouth; -fish, cod from Newfoundland Bank, 

hing, -fishery; -hook, a large fishing- 


-martin, -swallow, the Sand- 
a Newfoundland fishing-smack. 

Bank (bænk), sb.* ME. [-(O)Fr. banc 
bench, (= Pr. banc, Sp., It. banco), Rom. 
deriv. of Gmc. "bapk- BANK sb.!, BENCH.] 
t 1. A long seat for several, a bench; a plat- 
form. (Cf. mountebank.) —1680. t2. A seat 
of justice; = BENCH. Cf. BANCO sb. —1768. 
3. The bench occupied by rowers of each oar 
in a galley 1599. 4. catachr. A rank of oars 
1614. 5. Printing. The table on which the 
sheets are laid 1565. 

2. Bank-royal: King's Bench. Common Bank: 
Common Pleas. 

Bank (beenk), sb.? 1474. [- Fr. banque, or 
its source It. banca, also banco :- med.L. 
bancus, banca — Gmo. *bapk- ; cf. BANK sb.', *. 
1. The table of a dealer in money. Now 
Hist. 1567. t2. The place of business of a 
money-dealer —1049. tf 3. A sum of money, 
an amount (It. monte) 21758. 4. In games of 
hazard, the amount which the banker has 
before him 1720. t 5. A joint stock or capital 
-1790. +6. A capital so contributed for 
lending to the poor; a loan-bank ; whence the 
pawnbroker’s establishment (Fr. mont-de- 
piété) 21633. 7, In modern use : An establish- 
ment for the custody of money received 
from, or on behalf of, its customers. Its 
essential duty is to pay their drafts on it; its 
profits arise from the use of the money left 
unemployed by them. fig. 1642. 

Banks (in England) are—a. Private Banks, 
carried on by one or not more than ten persons in 
partnership. Cf. sense 2, b. Joint-Stock Banks, 
of which the capital is subscribed by many share- 
holders. Cf. sense 5. Of these the greatest is.. 
€. The Bank of England, shortly "The Bank’, 
which manages the service of the public debt, 
recelves and accounts for the revenue when 
collected, and issues legal tender notes to an 
amount automatically regulated. Its banking 
business does not differ from that of other banks. 

4. He had seen his friend. .break the b. three 
nights running THACKERAY. 5, No Banke or 
Common Stocke, but euery Man. . Master of his 
owne Money BACON. 7. I defined a b. to be an 
institution for the transfer of debts B. PRICE. 
+ In bank: at one’s banker's : fig. in store. 

Comb.: B. annuities, a techn. term for certain 
British government funds; usu. 'consols'; b.- 
cheque, an order to pay issued on a b.; -court, 
the weekly meeting of the Governor and Directors 
of a joint-stock b.; also, the general court of 
proprietors; -credit, a credit opened for any 
person at a bank, so that he can draw for the 
amount; -money (cf. BANCO a.); also, money in 
the b.; -paper, bank-notes in circulation; bills of 
exchange accepted by a banker; -post, a kind of 
MS ea used in foreign correspondence ; 
-rate, the rate per cent. per annum at which the 
Bank of England will discount bills of exchange 
having not more than 95 days to run; -stock, the 
capital stock of the Bank of England, orig. 
£1,200,000. B. of deposit, one that receives 
lodgements of money. B. of issueor circulation, 
one which issues its own notes or promises to pay. 
Savings-b., one to take charge of the savings 
of the poor, or of small sums of money. 

Bank (beenk), v. 1590. [f. BANK sb.!] 1. 
To border, edge, hem in as a bank; t infr. to 
border upon 1598. 2. To confine within a 
bank. Also fig. 1622, 3. Watch-making: a. 
To confine the movement of the escapement. 
b. intr. To impinge against the banking-pins. 
T4. To coast. SHAKS. 5. trans. To pile up 
1833; intr. (for refl.) to rise up into banks 
1870. 6. To cover up (a fire) with fresh fuel, 
so as to make it burn slowly 1860. 7. trans. 
To incline (an aeroplane or car) laterally in 
rounding a curve. Also intr. 1911. 

Bank, v.* 1727. [f. BANK sb.*) 1. intr. To 
keep a bank. 2. intr. To keep an account 
with a banker 1833. 3. trans. To deposit in a 
bank. Also, to convert into current money. 
1864. 4. inir. To form a bank at a gaming- 
table 1826. 

3. If Parliament were to b. this whole estate 
1868. 4. b. To counter or rely upon 1883. Hence 
Ba:nkable a. receivable at a bank, as ‘bankable 
securities". 

Bank-bill. 1696. [f. BANK sb.* + BILL sb. °] a. 
In U.S., and formerly in England, a BANK- 
NOTE. b. A bill drawn by one bank on an- 
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other; a banker's draft. c. Bank Post Bill: a 
bill, usu. at seven days' sight, issued by the 
Bank of England for transmission by post. 

Bank-book. 1714. [f. BANK sb.* + BOOK.] 
A book furnished by a banker to each cus- 
tomer, containing a transcript of his account ; 
a Pass-book. (Also called Banker's book.) 

+ Ba'nker!. ME. [- AFr. *banker, *ban- 
quer — ONFr. bankier, banquier, f. banc 
(BANK sb.*); see -ER* 2.] A covering for a 
bench or chair —1000. 

Banker*(beenkos). 1534. [- (O)Fr. banquier 
(cf. It. banchiere, Anglo-L. us) f. 
banque; see BANK sb.*, -ER? 2.] 1. One who 
keeps or manages a BANK sb.*; in pl. a joint- 
stock banking company. 2. One who keeps 
the bank in a gambling-house; the dealer, in 
some games of chance 1826, 3. A gambling 
game of cards 1891. 

1. Bankers’ Books, Books of Account, etc., ex- 
tracts from which are evidence in a British Court 
of Law. Hence Ba'nkerdom, the banking inter- 
est. Ba'nkeress, a female b.; a banker's wife. 

Banker? (bze-pkoi. 1666. [f. BANK sb.* + 
-ER) 1. A ship employed in cod-fishing on 
the Bank of Newfoundland. (Cf. Fr. banquier.) 
2. A labourer who makes banks of earth, 
ditches, etc. 1795. 3. Hunting. A horse which 
can jump on and off banks too wide to be 
cleared. (Cf. fencer.) 4. (Australia). A river 
full to the brim 1888. 

Barnker*. 1077. [f. BANK sb.*; in senses a, 
b, perh. a perversion of It. banco (a statuary’s) 
bench.] a. A wooden bench for dressing 
bricks. b. A stone bench used by masons. 
C. (Local.) A pile of Purbeck stone from the 
quarry. 

Banket (be-nkét). 1880. [- Du. banket 
sweetmeats, etc., — (O)Fr. banquet; see BAN- 
QuET.] South African Mining. (See quot.) 
Also atírib., as b.-reef, etc. 

What is known as the Main Reef Series com- 
prises half-a-dozen parallel beds of conglomerate 
—locally called ‘Banket’ from its resemblance to 
the sweetmeat known in English as 'almond- 
rock’ T. REUNERT. 

Ba'nk-full, a. 1581. [f. BANK sb.'] Full to 
the bank. 

Bank holiday. 1871. [see BANK sb.? + 
Houmay.} A day on which banks are legally 
closed. (Bills payable on these days are paid 
next day.) 

Banking (be-nkin), vbl. sb. 1735. [f. BANK 
in various senses + -ING'.] 1. The business 
ofa banker. Also attrib. 2. The construction 
of banks 1753. 3. Embankment 1853. 4. 
Fishing on the Newfoundland (or other) 
Bank 1842. 5. In Watchmaking : Limitation 
of the motion of the balance, by the banking- 
pins or screw 1870, 6. B.-ground (in U.S.): 
a place where logs are brought to a river bank 
1880. 

Ba'nking-house. 1809. A mercantile firm 
engaged in banking. 

Bank-note. 1695. [See BANK sb.* and NOTE 
sb.*) A promissory note given by a banker: 
formerly, one payable at a fixed date and toa 
specified person; now, one payable to bearer 
on demand, and circulating as money. 

Bankrupt (be-nkrypt), sb. 1533. [In XVI 
banke rota — It. banca rotta lit. ‘bench or 
table broken'. Later infl. by Fr. banque- 
route, and further by L. ruptus broken. The 
transference to the agent (in sense 2) is Eng. 
only.] t1. = BANERUPTOY. Chiefly in the 
phrase *to make b.' (Fr. faire banqueroute). 
—1712. 2. Any person, whose effects, on his 
becoming insolvent, are administered and 
distributed for the benefit of all his creditors, 
under the Bankruptcy Laws. b. pop. One 
who is unable to meet his liabilities, whether 
he is in the Bankruptey Court or not 1580. 
3. transf. One without resources 1580. 

Formerly only a trader could be made a bank- 


rupt; other persons became insolvent. The dis- 
tinction was abolished in 1869. 
2. t To play the bankrupt: to become insolvent; 
Us to play false with the money of others, and 
. to prove false to a trust. These modern 
languages will, at one time or other, play the b. 
with books BACON. Hence + Ba'nkruptly adv. 
Ba'nkrupt, v. 1552. [app. f. the sb. (in 
sense 1). Not in It. or Fr.) t 1. To fail; = the 
early phr. ‘to make bankrupt. See BANK- 
RUPT sb. 1. —1689. 2. trans. To make (any one) 


BANNITION 


bankrupt 1616. f 3. To beggar, exhaust the 
resources of (lif. and fig.) —1748. 
3. Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wita 


SHAKS. 

Ba'nkrupt, a. 1566. [conn. w. the sb. in 
sense 2; in Eng. only.] 1. Under legal pro- 
cess because of insolvency; insolvent 1570, 
2. fig. t Discredited —1612; at the end of one’s 
resources 1589; stript bare of, or now wanting 
oe. VEA 1589. 

To be out of fashion, is to bee baj 
1601. Ishall make your wit b. Two Gent d IE 
B. of intelligence 1651. 

Bankruptcy (be-nkri'psi). 1700. [f, BANK- 
RUPT + -CY, with -f retained. Successively 
termed bankrupting, bankruptism, bankrup- 
ture, bankruptship, and finally bankruptey.] 
1. The state of being, or fact of becoming, 
bankrupt. Also attrib. 2, fig. Utter wreck, or 
loss of (a quality) 1761, 

2. A general b. of reputation BURKE. 

| Ba*nkshall. 1673. (prob. Bengali ban- 
kagdld ‘hall of trade'.] à. A warehouse. b. 


The office of à harbour master, or port 
authority. 

Banksia (ben 1803. [f. name of 

e -IA'*.] An Australian 

genus of shrubs with dense spikes of flowers. 

Ba'nk-side, 1596. [f. BANK sb.!] 1, The 
sloping side of a bank. 2. The margin of 
f sea, lake, or river 1618. 

Ba'nksman. 1598. [f, BANK sb.) An over- 
looker above ground at a conl mine. 

Ba'nky, a. Now dial. 1001, [f. as prec. + 
-Y1] Full of banks; of or pertaining to, or 


inclined like, a bank; hilly. 
Banner (bæ'nə1), sb. [ME. baner(e = AFr. 


banere, OFr. baniere (mod. bannière) for 
*bandiere :- Rom. *bandaria, f. med.L. 
bandum standard, f. Gmo. base repr. in Goth. 
bandwa, bandwo sign. See BAND sb.*) 1. prop. 
A piece of stout taffeta or other cloth, at- 
tached by one side to the upper part of à 
staff, and used as a standard. (Chiefly Hist.) 
Also fig. 2. An ensign or fiag bearing some 
device, carried in a procession. (Sometimes 


restricted to an ensign other than an ordinary 
flag.) ME. Also fig. 3. transf. The company 
ranged under a banner. Now Hist. ME. 14. 
= BANDEROLE 2. Hen. V, v. ii. 60. 5. Bol. 
The vexillum of a papilionaceous flower 
1794. 

1. Terrible as an armie with banners S. of $. 
6:4. Our glorious semper eadem, the b. of our 
pride MACAULAY. The star-spangled b, KEY. 2 
A b, with the strange device, Excelsior LONGF, 

Comb.: b.-cry, a cry summoning men to join. 
a b., a slogan; -screen, a fire-screen hung by Its 
upper edge. 

Banner (be-nox), v. 1007. [f. BANNER sb] 
To furnish, or decorate, with banners. 

A Bannered Host, Under spread ensigns marching 
MILT. P.L. 11. 885. Hence Ba'nnered ppl. a. fur- 
nished with, or blazoned on, a banner. 

Ba‘nnerer, Now Hist. ME. [-A¥n 
banerer = OFr. -ier, f. banere BANNER; 900 
-ER!2.] 1. A standard-bearer, 2. = BAN- 
NERET 1484. 

Banneret (be-nerét). [ME. baneret - OFT. 
baneret (mod. banneret) f. baniere BANNER 
+-et i= L. -atus -aTE'.] 1. a. Orig., a knight 
able and entitled to bring vassals into the 
field under his own banner; commonly 
asa title of rank. (This sense was mainly Ft.) 
b. Subseq., a title and rank conferred for 
deeds done in the king’s presence on in 
field of battle; thus, a rank and order 4. 
knighthood 1548. Hence knighi-banneren 
opp. to knight-bachelor 1475. 2. An official V 
Swiss cantons and Italian republics 168% 
3. Confused with BANNERER 1494. he 

1.b. Sir Ralph Sadleir..the last Knyht B. 
England 1635. et. 

Bannerette (bw:néret). Also banners" 
ME. ([-OFr. banerete, dim. of ban 
banner; see -ETTE.] A small banner. s 

Ba‘nnerman. Se. arch. 1500. [t. BANN® 
sb.] A standard-bearer. 

Bannerol (be-néró*l, -01). 1548. 
BANDEROLE; esp. A banner borne 
funerals of great men, and placed Ov! 
tomb. 

f Banni'tion. 1644. 
f. bannire; see BANISH, -TION.] 
expulsion —1758. 


er the 


[- med.L. banmilió, 
Banishment, 


BANNOCK 


Bannock (be-nek). [OE. bannue (once); 
perh. orig. - OBrit. word repr. by Bret. 
bannach, banne drop, bit, Cornish banna drop.) 
In Scotland and north of England, a large 
cake, usually of barley- or pease-meal, round 
or oval in form, and flattish, but thicker than 
‘scone’ or oat-cake. 

Comb. b.-fluke (also bannet-), Sc. the turbot. 

Banns (benz), sb. pl. ME. [In XIV bane, pl. 
banes, later baines, from XVI bann(e)s. Pl. of 
Ban sb.!, after med.L. pl. banna.] 1. Public 
notice given in church of an intended 
marriage, in order that those who know of 
any impediment thereto may lodge objec- 
tions 1440, t 2. Proclamation or prologue of 
a play —1009. 

1. Our bans thrice bid GAY, Phrases. T'o f bid, 
ask, publish, putup the b. To forbid the b.: to make 
a formal objection to the intended marriage. Also 


ig. 
M anuo (bee-nkwét), sb. 1488. [-(O)Fr. 
banquet (whence also G., Du. banket), dim. of 
banc bench (BANK sb. *),corresp. to It. banchet-, 
lo dim. of banco.] A sumptuous entertainment 
of food and drink; now usu. a ceremonial 
or state feast, followed by speeches. Also 
transf. and fig. 1495. +2. A slight repast 
between meals. Occas. called running b. 
—1057. 3. A course of sweetmeats, fruit, and 
wine; a dessert. Obs. in gen. use. 1523. 
tf collect. Sweetmeats —1700. t4. A wine- 
drinking carousal 1719. See also BANQUETTE. 

1. The Lord Mayor..gave a b. to her Majesty's 
Judges 1885. 2. Besides the running B. of two 
Beadles [i.e a whipping] Hen. VIII, V. iv. 69. 

Banquet (bee-nkwét), v. 1514. [- Fr. ban- 
queler, f. as prec.] 1. trans, To entertain at a 
banquet 1538. 2. inir. To take part in a 
banquet; to carouse; also fig. 1514. 3. To take 
& BANQUET (senses 2, 3) 1564. 

2. Born but to b., and to drain the bowl POPE. 
Tu minde shall b., though the body pine L.L.L. 
1.4, 25. 

Banquetee'r. 1821. [f. as next + -EER.] = 
BANQUETER 2. 

Banqueter (be-nkwéto1). 1542. [f. BANQUET 
v. + ER] f 1. The giver of a banquet —1637. 
2. A guest at a banquet 1549. 

| Banquette (banke:t). 1629. [- Fr. ban- 
quelle — It. banchetta, dim. of banca bench, 
Shelf.] 1. A raised way running along the 
inside of a parapet, or bottom of a trench, on 
which soldiers stand to fire at the enemy. 2. 
A raised footway or side-walk 1842. 3. The 
long low bench behind the driver in a French 
‘diligence’ 1859. 

Banshee (bw-nfi). 1771. [~ Ir. bean sidhe, 
Olr. ben sie, ben woman, side fairies.] A 
supernatural being supposed by the Scotch 
and Irish peasantry to wail under the windows 
of a house where one of the inmates is about 
to die. 

Banstickle (bw:nstik'l. 1450. 
OE. bān bone + sticels sting.] 
spined Stickleback. 

Bant, v.; see BANTING. 

Bantam (bw-ntüm). 1749. [app. f. name 
of a district (Bantán) of n.w. Java, but the 
fowls are not native there.] A small variety 
of the domestic fowl; the cocks are spirited 
fighters; also fig. in reference to size or 
‘cockiness’ 1782. 

B. battalion, a battalion of men of less than 
standard height. B.-weight, a boxer weighing 
not more than 8 st. 6 Ib. 

Banter (be-ntoz), sb. 1690. [Of unkn. etym. 
Treated as slang in 1688.) 1. Wanton or 
humorous ridicule ; now usually, good-natured 


Poe pleasantry 1702. 2, A jest (arch.) 

1. I have done my utmost for some years past to 
stop the progress of Mobb and Banter SWIFT. 

Banter (bæ-ntə1), v. 1676. [See prec.] 1. 
To make fun of; to ridicule; to rally, chaff. 
Now usually of good-humoured raillery. 2. 
To impose upon, orig. in jest; to cheat, bam- 
boozle (arch.) 1688. 3. absol. or intr. (in prec. 
Senses) 1688. 

1. B. him, b. him, Toby. 'Tis a conceited old 
Scarab D'Ümrev. Hence Bamnterer. Ba'nter- 
ingly adv. 

Banting (be-ntin). 1864. Name of a Lon- 
don cabinet-maker, given to his method of 
reducing obesity by avoiding fat, starch, and 
Sugar in food. Hence Barntingism, Ba-nt- 

gize v., and, by back-formation, Bant v. 


[prob. f. 
The Three- 
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Bantling (be-ntlin). 1593. [perh. cor- 
ruptly — G. bänkling bastard (f. bank bench, 
BANK sb.*); cf. BASTARD; see -LING!.] A young 
or small child, a brat. (Formerly = bastard), 
Also fig. 

Lo their precious Roman b., lo the colony 
Camulodune TENNYSON. 

Banxring (bee-nksrin). 1824. [- Javanese 
bangsring.] A squirrel-like insectivore. 

Banyan, the prevailing spelling of BANIAN 4. 

|| Banzai (beenzai-). 1904. [Jap., ‘10,000 
years’.) A cheer used in greeting the em- 
peror, etc. 

Baobab (bé‘-o,beeb). 1640. [acc. to Prosper 
Alpinus (1592) an Ethiopian tree; prob. the 
name is from some dialect of Central Africa.) 
A tree (Adansonia digitata), with an enorm- 
ously thick stem, found throughout tropical 
Africa, and long naturalized in India. Called 
also Monkey-bread, and Ethiopian Sour 
Gourd. The fibres of the bark are used for 
ropes and cloth. 

Baphomet (bze-fomet). 1818. [- Fr. bapho- 
mel — med.L. baphomet for Mahomet.) a. A 
medieval form of Mahomet. b. Alleged 
name of the idol which the Templars were 
accused of worshipping. Hence Bapho- 
me'tic a. 

Baptism (be:ptiz’m). [ME. baptem(e) — 
OFr. ba(p)teme, -esme (now baptéme), semi- 
pop. ~ eccl.L. baptismus, -um (also baptisma) 
—eccl. Gr. fantwyés ceremonial washing, 
Bámnona baptism, f. Bamrüew BAPTIZE. Re- 
fash. after L. and Gr.] The action or ceremony 
of baptizing ; application of water to a person 
by immersion, pouring, or sprinkling, as a 
religious rite, symbolical of purification or 
regeneration, and betokening initiation into 
the Church. Also fig. (in various senses.) 

Name of b.: see Baptismal name. The b. of bells 
and ships ABP. SANDYS. The b. of blood in 
martyrdom [i.e. death by violence of unbaptized 
martyrs] 1860. var. + Baptiza'tion. 

Baptismal (bépti-zmal), a. 1641. [- 
med.L. baptismalis; see prec., -AL!.] Of, 
pertaining to, or connected with baptism. 

Baptismal name: the Christian name given at 
baptism. Hence Bapti-smally adv. 

Baptist (be-ptist). ME. [-(O)Fr. baptiste 
=ecel.L. baptista — eccl.Gr. Parnorhs, f. Bar- 
Tie; see BAPTIZE, -IST.] 1, One who 
baptizes; esp. John, the forerunner of Christ. 
2. One who immerses himself, or is immersed 
(rare) 1775. 3. One of a body of Protestants 
holding that baptism ought to be adminis- 
tered only to believers, and by immersion; at 
first called, by opponents, ANABAPTISTS 1654. 
Also attrib. 

1. Baptist's day: the 24th of June. 

Baptistery, -try (be-ptisteri, -tri). 1460. 
[- OFr. baplisterie (mod. baptistère) - eccl.L. 
baptisterium — eccl.Gr. Basrwrripuov, t. Barrilev.] 
1. That part of a church (or, earlier, a build- 
ing contiguous to the church), in which 
baptism is administered. 2. A receptacle, in 
Baptist places of worship, containing water 
for the baptismal rite 1835. 3. — BAPTISM 
1851. 

Baptistic, a. 1884. [f. BAPTIST (sense 3) 
+ 10] = Baptist atirib. Hence t Bapti'stical 
a. of or belonging to baptism (rare). 

Baptize (b&pteiz) v. ME. [-(0)Fr. 
baptiser-eccl.L. baptizare - Gr.  BamríLew, 
dip, immerse; in eccl. use, baptize.] 1. To 
administer baptism to; to christen. Also 
absol. Also fig. (in reference to initiation, 
spiritual agency, etc.) 2. To give a name to, 
as in baptism 1549. 

1. fig. Sorrow had baptized her O. W. HOLMES. 
2. Ile be new baptiz'd ; Hence foorth I neuer will 
be Romeo Rom. & Jul. 11. ii. 50. Hence Bapti'zer. 

|| Baquet (bake). 1786. [-(O)Fr. baquet; 
see BACKET.] A small tub or trough. 

Bar (bax), sb.! [-(O)Fr. barre :- Rom. 
*barra, of unkn. origin.] I. 1. A piece of wood, 
metal, or other rigid material, long in propor- 
tion to its thickness, and frequently used as 
a barrier, fastening, or obstruction. 2. A 
narrow four-sided block of metal or material 
as manufactured, e.g. of iron or soap; an 
ingot 1595. 3. A small slip of silver fixed 
transversely below the clasp of a medal 1864. 
4, A straight strip or stripe, narrow in pro- 
portion to its length, a broad line; e.g. of 
colour ME. 5. Her. An honourable ordinary, 


BAR 


formed like the fesse, but narrower, and in- 
cluding the fifth part or less of the field 1592. 
6. Farriery. a. (usu. pl.) The transverse 
ridges of à horse's palate. b. The recurved 
ends of the crust of a horse’s hoof, meeting in. 
the centre of the sole 1617. 

1. Bar, a drilling or tamping-rod RAYMOND. 
Every Bolt and B.. with ease Unfast'ns MILT. 
P.L. 11. 877. 5. B. sinister: pop., but erron., the 
heraldic sign of illegitimacy : see BATON, BEND. 

II. 1. That which forms an enclosure, or ob- 
structs entry or egress ME. 2. A barrier clos- 
ing the entrance to a city; subseq., the gate 
replacing this, as in Temple Bar, etc. ME. 
3. A bank of sand, silt, etc., across the mouth 
of a river or harbour, which obstructs naviga- 
tion 1586. 4. Mus. A vertical line (now com- 
monly called the bar-line) drawn across the 
stave to mark the metrical accent; hence, 
that which is included between two bars 
1665. b. = Bass-Bar, FRET sb.? 5. Law. A 
plea which arrests an action or claim at law 
1495; also fig. 

2. A house without the Barres at Aldgate 1645, 
4. Phr. Double b.: two parallel vertical lines, 
marking the close of a section. 5. In b. (of): as a 
sufficient reason (against). 

IJI. 1. Law. The barrier or wooden rail at 
which prisoners are stationed for arraignment, 
trial, or sentence ME.; fig. a tribunal, e. 
that of public opinion ME. 2. Hence: a, 
Court; esp. in At (the) b. : in open court ME. 
b. A (particular) court of law, as, the Ex- 
chequer b. 1559. 3. In the Inns of Court. A 
partition separating the seats of the benchers 
from the rest of the hall, to which students, 
after they had attained a certain standing 
were ‘called’, Obs. (After 1600, bar was 
assumed to mean the b. in a court of justice, 
within which King’s Counsel and Sergeants- 
at-Law have places, but not ordinary barris- 
ters.) 4. Barristers collectively, or spec. those 
practising in a particular court, circuit, or 
county 1559. 5. The profession of a barrister 
1632. 6. In legislative assemblies. The rail 
dividing from the body of the house a space 
near the door to which non-members may be 
admitted for business purposes 1577. 7. In an 
inn, ete. A counter, over which drink or food 
is served out to customers; also, the space 
behind this, and sometimes the whole apart- 
ment 1592, 

1. When self is at the b., the sentence is not like 
to be impartial GLANVILL. 2. Trial at b.: a trial 
before the full court in which the action is brought; 
in England, the Queen's Bench Division, 3. To 
be called to the b.: to be admitted a barrister. To 
be called within the b.: to be appointed King's 
Counsel. 6. A deputation. .heard at the b. of the 
Commons 1849. 

Comb.: b.-boat, one marking the position of a. 
b.; -diggings, shallows of a stream worked for 
gold ;-iron, wrought into bars ; -keeper, one 
who keeps a b., or keeps guard at a barrier; -line 
(see II. 4 above); -shot, a shot consisting of two 
half cannon balls joined by an iron bar; -silver, 
silver in bars; so -tin; -tracery, Gothic window- 
tracery, resembling a b. of iron twisted into 
various forms; -ways, -wise adv. Her. hori- 
zontally across the field. 

Bar, sb.* 1724. [- Fr. bar, bars - Du. baars 
(cf. G. barsch). See BARSE, BASE sb.*, BASS sb. '] 
A fish, Sciæna aquila, the MATGRE. 

Bar, sb.’ (= G. berg); sce BARMASTER, 
BARMOTE. 

Bar (bà), v. Pa. t. and pple. barred. [ME. 
bare, barre — (O)Fr. barrer, f. barre BAR sb.!.] 
1. To make fast by a bar or bars; to fasten 
up with bars. 2. To fasten in by means of 
bars. Also transf. and fig. 1460. 3. To close 
by some barrier 1596. 4. To obstruct; to 
arrest or stop 1578. 5. To hinder, prohibit 
from; to debar of 1551. 6. To stop, hinder 
1559. 7. To exclude from consideration 1481. 
8. To object to 1611. 9. To mark with a bar 
or bars ME. 10. To make into bars 1712. 

1. Shut the doores and barre them Neh, 7:3. 
4. What villaine Boy, bar'st me my way in Rome ? 
Tit. A. 1. i. 291. To b. a person from his action 
1726. To b. dower 1854, a right 1884. 7. Nay but 
I barre tonight Merch, V. 11. ii. 208. 8. + To b. the 
dice: to declare the throw void. 10. To b. a vein 
(Farriery): to tie it above and below a part which 
is to be operated on. 

Bar (bài), prep. 1714. [f. BAR v.; prob. 
after excepi, etc.; cf. BARRING.] Excluding 
from consideration, except. 
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|| Baragouin (ba:ragwe, -gwin). 1613. 
[Fr. baragouin, f. Bret. bara bread + gwin 
wine.] Unintelligible speech ; jargon, double- 
Dutch. Hence Baragoui'nish a. 

Baralipton (bwráli-ptón). 1653. [A mne- 
monic vocable invented by the Scholastic 
philosophers, and used first in med.L.] A 
mnemonic wd. representing the first indirect 
mood of the first syllogistic figure, in which 
a particular affirmative conclusion is drawn 
from two universal affirmative premisses. 

|| Barathrum (bee-riprom). 1520. (L. — Gr. 
Bápaüpov.] A pit, gulf. Hence a. A pit at. 
Athens, into which criminals condemned to 
death were thrown 1849. b. The abyss, hell 
1520. c. An insatiable extortioner or glutton 
(so in Tt.) 1609. 

Barb (biab), sb.* ME. [- (O)Fr. barbe:- L. 
barba beard.) t 1. The beard of a man (rare) 
—1618. 2. A similar appendage in animals 1468. 
3. A piece of white plaited linen, worn overor 
under the chin, as by nuns ME. 4. Veter. 
Surg. in pl. Folds of the mucous membrane 
under the tongue of horses and cattle, pro- 
tecting the orifices of the ducts of the sub- 
maxillary glands ; the disease caused by their 
inflammation 1523. 5. Her. A sepal (pl. the 
calyx) of a flower 1572. 6. One of the lateral 
processes from the shaft of a feather, which 
bear the barbules 1836. 7. Little ridges 
produced in metal-working, e.g. by engravers ; 
bur 1842. 8. A sharp process curving back 
from the point of a weapon (e.g. an arrow), 
rendering its extraction difficult ME. Also 
fig. 9. Bot. A hooked hair 1864. 

8. fig. The malice of a good thing is the b. that 
makes it stick SHERIDAN. | 

Barb, sb.* 1566. [corrupt f. BARD 8b.*.] A 
covering for the breast and flanks of a war- 
horse —1030. 

Barb (bib) sb. 1036. [- Fr. barbe — Tt. 
barbero, of BARBARY.] Occas. attrib. 1. A horse 
of the breed imported from Barbary and 
Morocco, noted for speed and endurance. 
Also called BARBARY. 2. A black or dun 
pigeon, orig. introduced from Barbary 1725. 

Barb (bü1b), v. 1483. [7 Fr. t barber (Cotgr.), 
in OFr, barbier, f. barbe beard. See BARB 
sb.'] t1. To shave or trim the beard of 
—10603. Also absol. or intr. (for refl.) 2. transf. 
To clip; to mow 1483. Also f fig. 3. To fur- 
nish with barbs 1611. Also fig. 4. To pierce 
with, or as with, à barb 1803. 

3. Arrows barbd with fire Mir. P.L. VI. 540. 
She barbs with wit those darts too keen before 

SHERIDAN. 

Barbadoes (baibé'-do"z) Name of an 
island in the West Indies, referred to Pg. las 
barbadas ‘bearded’, epithet of the Indian fig- 
tree growing there ; formerly ‘the Barbadoes’. 

Phrases, etc. B.-cherry, the tart fruit of the 
fet pede urens. B. leg, a form of elephantiasis 
incident to hot climates. B. nuts, the purgative 
seeds or fruit of the Jatropha curcas, or Curcas 
purgans. B. pride, a plant (Poinciana pulcher- 
rima), used for fences. B. tar, a greenish petroleum. 
B.-water, a cordial flavoured with orange- and 
Jemon-peel. Also + Barbadoes v. to transport to B. 

Barbal (bà-abál) a. 1650. [f. L. barba + 
-AL!.] Of or belonging to the beard. 

+ Barbar. [ME. barbar, barbre — (O)Fr. 
barbare or its source L. (also used 
XVI); see BARBAROUS.] A. sb. = BARBARIAN 
—1793. B. adj. = BARBAROUS —1720. 

Barbara (bà-ibárá). 1589. [A Latin word 
(= barbarous things), taken as a mnemonic 
term, for its three a’s: ‘A’ indicating a 
universal affirmative proposition.) A mne- 
monic term designating the first mood of the 
first syllogistic figure, in which both premisses 
and the conclusion are universal affirmatives. 
Barbaresque (büibüre:sk),a. 1804. [- Fr. 
barbaresque — It. barbaresco, f. Barbaria BAR- 
BARY; see -ESQUE.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
Barbary 1824. 2. Barbarous in style, esp. in 
reference to art 1823. 3. as sb. A native of 
Barbary 1804. 

2. Architecture. .b., rich in decoration, at times 

colossal in proportions, but unsymmetrical DE 


QUINCEY. 
Barbarian (baabé*riin). 1549. [- Fr. 
barbarien or L. *barbarianus, extended 


forms (after chrétien, christianus CHRISTIAN) of 
(O)Fr. barbare; see BARBAR, -IAN.] A. sb. 1. 
orig. A foreigner. 2. Hist. a. A non-Hellene. 
b. A non-Roman. C. A non-Christian. d. A 
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non-Italian. 3. A rude, wild, uncivilized 
person 1613. 4, An uncultured person 1762. 
+5. A native of Barbary. [See BARBARY.] 
-1709. 

1. I shall be vnto him that speaketh, a B., and 
he that speaketh shal be a B. vnto me 1 Cor. 1. 
2. I would they were Barbarians..not Romans 
Cor. m. i. 238. 4. Cromwell, though himself a b., 
was not insensible to literary merit HUME. 

B. adj. 1. Non-Hellenic, non-Roman (most 
usual) non-Christian 1549. 2. Uncivilized, 
savage, rude 1591. +3. Of or belonging to 
Barbary —1699. 

i Bought and solde, .like a B. slaue Tr. & Cr. 


T. i. 51. 

Barbaric (baabe-rik), a. 1490. [-(O)Fr. 
barbarique or L. barbaricus — Gr. BapBapucds, 
f. BápBapos foreign.) 1. = BARBARIAN a. 2. 
1490. 2. Pertaining or properto barbarians 
or their art 1007. 3. = BARBARIAN a. 1. 1849. 

2. B. Pearl and Gold MıLTON. Hence Barbarric- 
ally adv. 

Barbarism (ba-abiriz’m). 1579. [- (O)Fr. 
barbarisme — L. barbarismus — Gr. BapBapwnós, 
f. BapBap([ew (behave or) speak like a 
foreigner; see -ISM.] 1. The use of words or 
expressions not in accordance with the 
classical standard of a language ; hence, rude- 
ness of language. b. A foreign or non-classical 
word or idiom 1589. 2. Barbarous social or 
intellectual condition; opp. to civilization 
1584. Also with a and pl. (Only in Eng.) 
1045. f 3. BARBARITY —1665. 

1. A b., then, is a fault of style originating in 
rudeness and ignorance; but a solecism is [one] 
originating in affectation and over-refinement 
1801. 2. Plundering and other barbarismes 
HOWELL. 

Barbarity (baibw'riti 1570. [f. L. bar- 
barus + -1T¥; not in L. or Fr.) + 1. = BAR- 
BARISM 2. —1819. 2. Barbarous cruelty; 
inhumanity. (The usualsense.) 1085. Also 
with a and pl. 3. = BARBARISM 1. 1 Obs. 
1706. 4. Barbarism of style in art. Also with 
a and pl. 1644. 

2. With breach of faith, with cruelty and b. DE 


For. 

Barbarize (bi-abiireiz), v. 1644. [In sense 1, 
-late L. barbarizare (Boethius) — Gr. Bappa- 
pttew; in senses 2, 3, f. as BARBARISM 2 and 3, 
+ -zE.] 1. intr. To speak or write like a bar- 
barian. 2. trans. To render barbarous 1048. 
3. intr. To fall into barbarism 1824. 

2. The hideous changes which have since barbar- 
ized France BURKE. 

Barbarous (bàabüros) a. 1526. [f. L. 
barbarus (— Gr. BápBapos non-Greek, foreign, 
esp. w. ref. to speech) + -0US.] 1. Of lan- 
guage : a, orig. Not Greek; subseq. not. Greek. 
or Latin; hence, not classical or pure. 
Hence, b. Unpolished; pertaining to an 
illiterate people. 2. Of people: Foreign in 
speech ; orig. non-Hellenic ; then, not Roman ; 
occas. not Christian 1542. 3. Uncultured, 
unpolished ; rude, savage. (Opp. to civilized.) 
1538. 4. Cruelly savage, or harsh 1588. 5. 
Harsh-sounding, coarsely noisy 1645. t6. 
= BARBARIO 2. —1700. 

2. The b. people shewed vs no little kindnesse 
Acts 28: j. Twel. N. 1V.i. 52. 4. The b. aspect 
of war MOZLEY. 5. A b. noise MILT. 6. B. gold 
DRYDEN. Hence Ba'rbarous-ly adv., -ness. 

Barbary (ba-abari). ME. [In I. — OFr. bar- 
barie or L. barbaria, -ies land of barbarians, 
f. barbarus; see BARBAROUS, -¥*; in II. ult. — 
Arab. Barbar; see Berber.) I. ti. 
Foreign nationality; heathenism. concr. 
Non-Christian lands. attrib. = Paynim. —1629. 
+2. Barbarity -1635. +3. Uncultivated 
speech. Also attrib. -1608. II. The Saracen 
countries along the north coast of Africa. (The 
surviving sense.) 1590. Also attrib., esp. in 
Barbary ape, horse, etc. Also fellipt. = 
BARB sb.* 

Barbastel(le (b&1báste-l, bā-ībăstel). 1791. 
[- Fr. barbastelle (Buffon)-It. barbastelo 
barbastelle bat.] A dark brown bat (Plecotus 
barbastellus), found in France and Germany. 

Barbate (ba-abe't), a. 1853. [- L. barbatus 
bearded, f. barba beard ; see -ATE*.] Bearded; 
furnished with a small hairy tuft or tufts. 

+ Ba'rbated, a. rare. 1782. [f. as prec. + 
-EDi] Barbed, as an arrow; barbate —1802. 

Barbecue (ba-abikid), sb. 1697. [-Sp. 
barbacoa — Haitian barbacóa framework of 
sticks set on poste.] 1. A rude framework, 
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used in America for sleeping on, and for smok- 
ing or drying meat over a fire, 2. An ox, hog, 
etc., roasted whole 1764. 3. (in U.S.) An open: 
air social entertainment, at which animals 
are roasted whole 1809. 4, An open floor on 
which coffee-beans, etc., may be dried 1855, 

1. His Couch or Barbecu of Sticks DAMPIER, 
3. I am invited to dinner on a barbicu FOOTE, 

Barbecue (bü'abikiü), v. 1661. [f. preo. 
sb.) 1. To dry or cure on a barbecue; see the 
sb. 1, and 4. 2. To broil or roast (an animal) 
whole on a huge gridiron. 

2. B. your whole hogs to your palate LAMB, 

Barbed (bàibd), ppl. a. 1526. [f. BARB U., 
sb.) + -EDL*.] fl. Bearded (rare) 1693. 12, 
Wearing a BARB (sense 3) ~1601. 3. Her. 
Having a calyx ‘coloured proper’ 1611. 4, 
Furnished with a barb or barbs 1611, 

"e aise thou fill his skinne with b. yrons Job 
Barbed (bàabd, ba-abéd), ppl. a.* 1509. (f. 
BARB sb.* + -ED*.] Barded (see BARD v.!), 

Barbel (bàabél. ME. [-OFr. barbel 
(mod. barbeau) :— late L. barbellus (cf. med.L, 
barbulus), dim. of barbus barbel, f. barba 
beard.] 1. A large European freshwater fish 
(Barbus vulgaris, named from the fleshy 
filaments which hang from its mouth. 2, A 
fleshy filament hanging from the mouth of 
certain fishes 1601. Hence Ba‘rbelled, -eled, 
ppl. a. furnished with barbels. Ba'rbelling, 
-eling vbl. sb. fishing for b. 

+ Barrbeled, -bled, ppl. a. ME. (f. (O)Fr. 
barbelé barbed; see -ED*.] Barbed —1480. 

Barbellate (ba-abéle't), a. 1847. [f. mod.L, 
barbella, dim. of barbula little beard, + 
-ATE*.] Bot. Furnished with barbellæ or short — 
stiff hairs. 

Barbellulate (baabe-litde't), a. 1847. ff 
mod.L. barbellula, dim. of barbella ; see prec.) 
Bot. Furnished with barbellulæ or minute 
conical spines. 
Barber (bi-aboa), sb. l- AFr. barber, bar- 
bour, OFr. barbeor :- med.L. barbator, f. L. 
barba beard ; see -ER*.] a. One whose business 
it is to shave or trim the beard, and cut and 
dress the hair, (Now usu. hairdresser.) 
Formerly the barber was also a surgeon 
dentist. b. fig. A curtailer. B. JONS. Also 
attrib., as in t b.-monger, a frequenter of 
the barber’s shop, a fop. 

For Barbers they use their women CAPT. SMITH, 

Phrases. Barber's chair, one common to all 
customers, t/fig. a drab. Barber's music, dis- 
cordant music, like that formerly produced 
waiting customers in a barber's shop. B 
pole, à pole painted spirally with red and whi 
stripes, used as a barber's sign. Hence Barrber 
v. (rare) to trim. 

Barberry, berberry (bü-béri, bo-abérl). 
ME. [xv barbere, — OFr. berberis, COTES: 
to It. berberi, Sp. berberis, med.L. barbaris; 
assim. early to berry.) Bot. 1. A shrub: 
(Berberis vulgaris), with spiny shoots, and 
pendulous racemes of small yellow flowers, 
succeeded by oblong, red, sharply acid. 
berries; the bark yields a bright yellow dye 
Also the genus Berberis. 2. The berry 
this tree 1533. Also attrib. 

Barbery (bi-abori), ME. [- Fr. f barberle 
barber's craft, f. barbier BARBER + -iê “vty 
see -ERY.] + 1. A barber's shop. 2. The bar- 
ber’s art or craft 1540. 

Barbet (bi-abét), 1753. [- Fr. barbel, f 
barbe beard; see -kr.] 1. A little dog with 
long curly hair 1780, +2. Name of a worm 
with tufts of white filaments, which feeds on 
aphides 1753. 3. A family of birds, found 
warm countries, having a short coni 
with tufts of bristles at its base. 
barbu.) 1824. 

| Barbette (barbet), sb. 1772. [Fr., dim. of 
barbe beard; see -ETTE.] A platform within A 
fortification, on which guns are raised for 
firing over the parapet. Guns en barbelle, b. 
gun or battery: those so mounted as to 
over the parapet; similarly in ironclad ships: 
Hence atírib., as in b.-cruiser, -turret. 

Barbican (bi-abikéen), ME. _(-(O)RE 
barbacane, = med.L. barbacana, barbie, Of 
unkn. origin.] An outer defence to & city oF 
castle, esp. a double tower erected over à 
or bridge. t2. A temporary wooden tower: 
Caxton. +3. A loophole in the wall of 
castle or city 1600. 


(In Fr. 
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Barbicanage. 1091. [- Anglo-L. barbican- 
agium; see prec., -AGE.] Tribute paid for the 
maintenance of barbicans. 

Barbicel (büubisél. 1809. (-]t. and 
mod.L. barbicella, dim. of barba beard; cf. 
Penice.) One of the minute hooked filaments 
which interlock the barbules of a bird’s 
feathers. 

Barbi'áerous, a. 1791, |f. L. barbiger 
bearded + -0U8; see -GEROUS.] Bearded. 

| Ba'rbiton, -os. 1545. [L. barbiton, -08— 
Gr. Bápfrov, -os.] A many-stringed instru- 
ment; a lute or lyre. Hence t Ba'rbitist, a 
player on the b. 

Barble, obs, f. BARBEL. 

Barbotine (bà-1bótin). 1806. [= Fr. barbo- 
line.) A paste of kaolin clay used to orna- 
ment pottery. 

Barbre, obs, f. BARBARY. 

| Barbula (bü-ibiulà). 1688, [L., dim. of 
barba.) 1. A small beard. ? Obs. 2. The inner 
row of fringes in the peristome of mosses 
1866, 

Barbule (bé-abidl), 1835. [-prec.; see 
-ULE.] 1, = BARBEL 2. 2. One of the processes 
fringing the barbs of a feather 1835. 3. Bot. 
= BARBULA 2, 1881. 

Barcarole, -olle (büi-aküró"l). 1779. [- Fr. 
barcarolle - Venetian It. barcarola, rel. to 
barcarolo gondolier, f. It. barca BARQUE.] || 1. 
An Italian boatman 1864. 2. A song sung by 
Venetian gondoliers; a piece of music com- 
posed in imitation of such songs 1799. 

+ Barcelo*na. 1795. [~ Barcelona, in Spain.) 
A handkerchief or neckerchief of soft twilled 
silk —1833. 

| Barco'ne. [It., augm. of barca BARQUE; 
cf. -00N.] A vessel used for freight in the 
Mediterranean. var. Barcon (Webster), 

Bard (bàid), s».! ME. (- Gael., Ir. bárd, 
W, bardd :- OCelt. *bardos (whence Gr. 
Bápbos, L. bardus). Orig. a term of contempt, 
but idealized by Scott.] 1. An ancient Celtic 
order of minstrel-poets, who composed and 
sang (usually to the harp) verses celebrating 
the achievements of chiefs and warriors. In 
Welsh spec. A poet who has been recognized 
at the Eisteddfod. 2. In early Lowland 
Scotch; A strolling musician or minstrel 
1449, 3. Used of the Old English gleeman, 
Scandinavian scald, etc. 1023. 4. poet. A 
‘singer’, (Chiefly after Lucan.) 1007. 

2. Foinzied fooles, bairdes, rynners about. „after 
sundrie punishments, may be hanged 1609. The 
last of ali the bards was he Who sung of Border 
minstrelsy Scorr. 4. That wild rout that tore the 
Thracian b. In Rhodope MILT, P.L. Vit. 34. 

Bard, ab." Now Hist. 1480, (-(O)Fr. barde, 
ult. = Arab. barda'a saddie-cloth, stuffed 
saddle, Corruptly Bars a5] 1. (Usu. pl.) 
A covering of armour for the breast and 
flanks of a war-horse; occas, an ornamental 
covering of velvet or the like. 2. pl. Plate- 
vs as formerly worn by men-at-arms 

561. 

Bard (bid), sb." 1725. (^ Fr. barde, transt. 
from pree.] A thin slice of bacon used to cover 
à fowl, eto, 

Bard (bid), v.* 1521, [= Fr. barder, f. 
barde BARD sb," and *.] 1. To arm or capari- 
son with bards. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 2. To 
cover with slices of bacon 1665. 

f Bard, v.* 1641. (app. by confusion of 
BARB v. and BEARD,] = BARB v. 2. —1003. 

f Barda'sh, 1548. (= Fr. bardache = It. 
bardascia = Pors. bardagi captive, prisoner.) 
A catamite —1721. 

t Bardel(le. rare. 1003. [= Fr. bardelle, 
dim. of barde BARD sb.*; see -RL'.] A pack- 
saddle —1753. 

Bardic (bà-idik), a. 1775, [f. BARD 8b.* + 
+10.) Of, pertaining to, or of the character of, 
bards, So Bardish (bd-adif) a. of or belong- 
ing to bards. (Somewhat depreciatory.) Bard- 
ism (bi-adiz’m), the system, doctrine, or 
principles of bards. Ba'rdling, an inexperi- 
enced poet; a poetaster; var. Ba'rdlet. 

fi Bardocucu'llus. 1611. [L.] A Gallic 
Peasant’s cloak, with a hood, worn also by 
monks. 

Ba'rdship. 1787. [f. BARD sb. + -SHIP.] 
The office, dignity, or personality of a bard. 

Bare (bé. (OE. ber = OFris., O! 
(0)HG. bar, MDu. baer, Du. baar, ON. berr + 
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Gmo, *bazas:- Indo-Eur. *bhosós.] A. adj. 
1. Without covering, naked. 2. = BARRHEAD- 
XD (arch.) ME. 3. fig. Open to view OE. 4. Of 
natural objects : Without the covering which 
they have at other times OK. 5, Stripped of 
hair, wool, flesh, etc.; bald ME. 6. Unfur- 
nished, uncovered, unarmed ME, +7. De- 
fenceless -1551. t 8. Desolate —1042, 9. 
Destitute, needy; scantily furnished ME. 
Hence, 10, a. Empty ME.; b. t Worthless 
—1596; c. Bald, unadorned ME.; t d. Simple, 
unpolished —1003. 11. Without addition, 
mere, simple ME. 12. Sheer, absolute, 
very -ME. 

1. Make b. the legge Isa, 47: 2. In his b. shirt 
1866, 3. B. in thy guilt MILT, Sams. 902. 4. The 
Country..being eaten b. 1720. 6. To lie upon b. 
boards 1722. Their b. hands Oth. 1. iii. 175. B. 
Liueries SHAKS, Bare poles (Naut.) : masts with no 
sails set. 8. SHAKS. . 1741. 9. As b. as Job 
BALE. B, of saintliness 1883, 10. A b. treasury 
DRYDEN. B. excuses SHAKS. 11. The b. Neces- 
saries of Life ADDISON, A b. majority 1844, B. 
rar ae (Law): an unconditional promise or sur- 
render, 

p adv. With numeral adjs. : BARELY (arch.) 
1716. 

TC. sb. t1. A naked part of the body. 
Also fig. -1011. t2. A bare space or place 
71700. 

Comb. b.-bone, a lean skinny person. 

Bare (bé1), v. (OE. barian (f. ber) = OFris. 
baria, OHG. gibarón, ON. bera; see prec.) 
1. To make or lay bare, expose to view; to 
unsheathe. 2, fig. To disclose, make manifest, 
ME. 3. To strip. Const. of, from. 1440. 

1. Have bar'd my Bosome to the Thunder-stone 
Jul. C. 1. iii. 49. 3. To b. a garden LIVINGSTONE. 

Bareback (bé*-abwk), a. adv. 1562. = BARE- 
BACKED 2. 

Bare-backed (bé"abmkt), a, 1028. [See 
Bare a. 0.] 1. With the back bare 1831. 2. 
Without saddle; also with ride as adv, 1628. 

| Bareca, -ka (barékA). 1773. [=Sp. 
bareca, barrica; &ee BREAKER', BARRICO.) A 
small cask or keg, & BREAKER. 

Barefaced (bé*fé'st) a. (in use occas. 
advb.) 1590. 1, With the face uncovered : 
hence a. beardless, also fig. ; b. without mask. 
2. Avowed, open 1005. 3. Hence : Audacious, 
Shameless 1674. 

2. B. and open [LT 1766, 3. A b. orphan 
DICKENS, lie , STOWE. Hence Ba'refaced-ly 
L 


adv., =i je 

Barefoot (bé*afut). (OE. bærföt, ON. 
berfællr. See Bare a.) With the foet bare: 
a. as adj., passing (with vbs. of motion) into 


b. adv. 

b. Who waitth for dead men shoen, shall go long 
barefoote J. HEYWOOD, Hence Bare-foo:ted a. 

||Barege (bare:3). 1811. (Fr. barége, f. Baréges, 
a village of Hautes-Pyrénées, France.) 1. A 
gnuze-like, silky dress-fabric, orig. made 
at Bardges 1851, 2. A mineral water obtained 
at Bareges. Hence Baregin(e, a glairy 
organic substance found in many mineral 
waters after exposure to the air. 

Ba:rehead, a. and adv. arch, ME. = next. 

Bare-headed (bó*uhe:déd), a. and adv, 
1530, [f. prec.; cf. barefooted.) With the 
head uncovered, esp. as à token of respect. 
Hence Bare-headedness. 

Barely (bé*-ali), ade. OE. [f. BARR a. + 
-LY*.] I. Nakedly 1483. 2. Without conceal- 
ment or disguise OE. t 3. Unconditionally ; 
wholly; positively -ME. 4, Merely, only 
(arch.) 1677, 5. Only just; hence, not quite, 
with difficulty 1494, 6, Scantily ; baldly 1535, 

2. When the question is put b. before them 1875. 
4. Not b. in word, but truly in deed HANMER. 
5. B. time to get out of the way 1805. 

Ba'reness. 1552. [f. BARE a, + -NESS.] 
1. Nakedness, 2. Destitution, scantiness; 
baldness (lit. and fig.) 1580; f leanness —1596. 

Baresark (bé*as&ik) 1840. (lit. = ‘bare 
shirt’; see BERSERKER.) 1. sb. (also attrib.) 
A BERSERKER, 2. adv. In a shirt only, without 
armour. 

t Ba'rful, a. (f. BAR sb.! + -FUL.) Full of 
hindrances. Twel, N. 1. iv. 41. 

Bargain (bàagén), sb.! ME. [= OFr. bar- 
gaine, -ga(i)gne fem., bargaing m.; see BAR- 
GAIN v.] t 1. Discussion between two parties 
as to terms; chaffering —1596. 2. An agree- 
ment between two parties settling the part of 
each in a transaction between them; a com- 
pact ME. b. Occas., the compact in relation 
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to one of the parties only, eg, à ‘bad b." 
1502, 3. That which is acquired by bargain- 
ing; a purchase qualified as good, ete, ; with- 
out qualification, an advantageous purchase 
ME. 4. transf. A (bad or unfortunate) * busi» 
ness’ (arch.) ME. +5, Contention for the 
mastery; battle. north, -1000. Also fig. 

1. + To beat a (the) b.: to le, 2. 80 clay 
hands, and a bargaine Hen. V, v. ll. 134, 3. Picked 
up as a b, 1882, 

Phrases. B. and sale (Law): a kind of con- 
veyance, in which the legal owner agreed with 
the purchaser for the sale to him of his Interest, 
and the purchaser paid, or promised to pay, the 
money for the land; Dutch or wet b.: one cons 
cluded by the parties drinking together. Into, 
1 to, the b. :over and above what is agreed ; besides, 

To sell any one a b. : to make a fool of him SHAKS. 

'o strike (t up) a b.: to come to terms over a 
poata 'o make the best of a bad b.: to make 

e best of adverse circumstances, 

Hence E een the party with whom an 
agreement of bargain and sale of land is made, 
Ba'rgainer, one who bargains; f = Bargainor, 
Ba:rgaino'r, the party making an agreement of 
bargain and sale of land. 


Ba'rain, sb.* Now dial, 1602. [perh. = 
prec.) A small farm-holding. 
Bargain (bi-agén), v. ME. [~ OFr. 


bargaignier trade, dispute, hesitate (mod. bar- 
guigner hesitate) = Pr. barganhar, It. bargag- 
nare, med.L. barcaniare, prob. = Gmo. 
*borsanjan, extended form of *borsan(OHG. 
borgén look after, in MHG., G. give or take on 
loan, BORROW); but the vowel -a- of the first 
syll. is unexpl.] 1. intr. To haggle over terma, 
negotiate. 2. To arrange terms; to strike a 
bargain with (a person) for 1483. 3. trans, To 
agree to buy or sell; to contract for. Oba, 
exc. in To bargain and sell. 1488, t 4. Se. To 
contend —1513. 

1. Judas bargaining with the priests 1859, 2. I.. 
have bargained to be landed in France 178 
Phr. To bargain for : fig. to arrange for beforehand ; 
to count on, expect. 

Bargander, obs. f. BERGANDER, 

Barge (bids), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. barge, 
perh. :- med.L. *barica, f. Gr. Paps Egyp- 
tian boat; cf. BARQUE.) 1. A small sea-going 
vessel with sails; spec. one next in size above 
a BALINGER, Now Hist, 2, A flat-bottomed 
freight-boat or lighter, chiefly for canal- and 
river-navigation 1480. t 3. vaguely, A rowing- 
boat; esp. n ferry-boat, (Used for L., linter.) 
1601, 4. spec. The second boat of a man of 
war; a long narrow boat for the use of the 
chief officers 1530. 5. A vessel of state, 
propelled by oars (or towed); an ornamental 
house-boat 1586. 6. (in U.S.) A large carriage 
1881. 

4. À b. properly never rows less than ten [oars] 
FALCONER., 5. Ant. & Cl. I, Wh, 190, Comb.: 
Barge-man, one who has charge of, or rows In, & 
b. m theowner of à b, Barge-pole, 
esp. In collog p! . would not touch with a «to 
regard with loathing. Hence Barge v, to carry by 
b.; also intr. (slang) to lurch or bump heavily into, 
against, etc,, to intrude ín. 

Ba'rge-board. 1833. [Bee next.) A board 
running along the edge of the gable of a 
house, to conceal the barge-couples, oto. 

Ba'rge-courple. 1562, [With barge- in this, 
prec, and next, cf. med.L. bargus (Du 
Cange) a kind of gallows = cL. furca.) 
Archit, Two beams mortised and tenoned 
together to increase the strength of a buld- 
ing. 

Ba'rge-course. 1008, [See prec.) A por- 
tion of the roof of a house carried slightly 
beyond the wall at the gable-end, to keep out 
rain, ote. 

Bargee (büidsi:). 1000. [f. BARGE ab. + -EN 
(used irreg.).] A bargeman. 

Ba'rge-stone, 1833. [See BARGX-COUPLE.] 
In pl. : Stones forming the sloping line of a 
gable. 

Bargh (bif) dial. 1074. (mod. north. 
form of Barrow ab.' In sense 3 app. infi. by 
G. berg- mining-.] 1, A detached low ridge 1828. 
2. A road up a steep hill 1674. 3. A mine 1093. 

Barghest (bi-age:st). 1732, (Origin unkn.] 
A goblin, in the shape of a large dog, fabled 
to portend death or misfortune, 

+ Barr-$oose. 1598. (app. short f. barnacle- 
goose.) The barnacle-goose —1647. 

+ Barria, Also barya, 1812. [f. BARIUM, 
after strontia, t. strontium ; see -I4*.] Chem. = 
BARYTA -1819. 
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Baric (bé*-rik), a.* 1869. [f. BARIUM + -1C.] 
Chem. Of barium; containing barium in 
composition, 

Baric (be-rik), a.* 1881. [f. Gr. Bápos weight 
+ 10.] Of or pertaining to weight, esp. that 
of the air; barometric. 

Barilla (bárilá, bárilva) 1022. [- Sp. 
barrilla, dim. of barra bar.] 1. A maritime 
plant (Salsola soda) growing largely in Spain, 
Sicily, and the Canary Islands. 2. a. An 
impure alkali produced by burning dried 
plants of this and allied species; used in 
making soda, soap, and glass. b. Also, an 
impure alkali made from kelp. 

Baring (bé*-rin), vbl. sb. 1601. [f. BAREV. + 
-ING!,] 1. The action of laying bare. 2. That 
which is removed in this process; the top soil. 

Barish (bé*-rif), a. 1661. [f. BARE a. + 
-ISH'.] Somewhat bare. 

Barite (bé*-roit). [f. BARIUM + -ITE! 2b.] 
Min. Dana’s name for BARYTES. 

Baritone: see BARYTONE. The spelling with 
iis now usual, esp. when applied to the voice. 

Barium (bé*-ridm). 1808. [f. BAR(YTA + 
-IUM (H. Davy, 1808), as in ALUMIUM f. 
ALUMINA.] Chem. A white metallic element, 
not found native, but as the basis of baryta. 

Bark (bàik) sb. [ME. bark — bark-, obl. 
stem of Olcel. borkr (Sw., Da. bark), perh, rel. 
to Bikon. The native word is RIND sb.'] 
1. The rind or outer sheath of the trunk and 
branches of trees; spec. that used in dyeing, 
tanning, etc., spent bark, tan. t 2. The rind, 
husk, or shell of fruit and grains —1661. 3. 
gen. An outer covering or husk. Now dial. 
1601. 4. dial. and slang. The skin 1758. 5. fig. 
Outside (arch.) ME. 6. spec. in Med. (also 
Jesuits’ or Peruvian Bark); The bark of the 
Cinchona tree, from which quinine is pro- 
cured 1704. 

1. He is no friend to the tree, that strips it of the 
b. FULLER, Comb.: b.-bed, a hot-bed made of 
spent b.; -bound a., hindered in growth by 
tightness of the b.; -heat, that of a b.-bed; 
-louse, a kind of aphis, infesting the b. of trees; 
-pit, a pit filled with b. and water in which hides 
are steeped; -worm = bark-louse. 

Bark, barque (bark), sb.* 1475. [-(O)Fr. 
barque, prob. — Pr. barca :- late L. barca (so 
Sp., It.), of which a collateral form *barica 
may be repr. by BARGE.] 1. orig. Any small 
sailing vessel; now rhet. or poet. for any 
sailing vessel; = BARGE 1. Also fig. 2. A 
rowing boat ; now only poetically and vaguely 
1598. 3. spec. A sailing vessel of particular 
rig; in 17th c. used of the barca-longa; now of 
a three-masted vessel with fore- and main- 
masts square-rigged, and mizen-mast fore- 
and-aft rigged. (Freq. spelt barque.) 1601. 

1. The skarfed barke puts from her natiue bay 
Merch. V. 11. vi. 15. My spirit’s b. is driven, Far 
from the shore SHELLEY. 

Bark (bask), sb.* 1562. [f. BARK v.', 
preceded by OE. (ge)beorc, ME. berk.) 1. 
The sharp explosive cry of dogs; also, that of 
foxes, squirrels, ete. 2. transf.; e.g. the 
sound of cannon-fire; collog. a cough. 1871. 

Bark (büik), v.! (OE. beorcan. pa. t. *bearc, 
pa. pple. borcen :— *berkan, perh. metathetic 
var. of Gmc. *brekan BREAK.] 1. intr. To 
utter a sharp explosive cry. (Orig. of dogs, 
hence of other animals.) 2. fig. To speak or 
ery out angrily or aggressively ME. 3. mod. 
collog. To cough. 4. trans. To utter with a 
bark; to break out with 1440. 

1. Harke, harke, bashed awe the watch- 
Dogges barke Temp. 1. ii. 383. 2. Phr. To bark 
against (or at) the moon : to clamour to no effect. 

Bark (bàik) v. ME. [f. Bark sb.1] 1. 
intr. (with over) To form a bark. 2. trans. 
To treat with bark; to tan ME. 3. To strip 
off the bark from 1545. Also fig. b. transf. 
To scrape the skin (esp. from the shins and 
joints) 1850. 4. To enclose with or as with 
bark 1633. 

3. fig. Would barke your honor from that trunke 
you beare, And leaue you naked Meas. for M. III. 
į. 72. Phr. To b. (a squirrel, etc.): to shoot at the 
bark beneath it and kill it by concussion. 

+ Barrkary. 1594. [-med.L. barcarium, 
-ia, bercarium, -ia for berbicaria sheeptold, f. 
berbica sheep = cl.L. berbex, vervex wether.] 
A sheepfold —1641. 

Barkentine, var. of BARQUENTINE. 
Barker (bà-1koz), sb.! ME. [f. BARK v.! + 
-ER1,] 1. One who or that which barks; a dog. 
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2. fig. A noisy assailant 1483. b. One who 
cries wares at a cheap shop or show; now 
chiefly U.S. 1700. 3. The Spotted Redshank 
(Totanus fuscus) 1802. 4. slang. A pistol 
1815. 

Barker, sb. ME. [f. BARK v.* + -ER*.] 
+ 1. A tanner 1609. 2. One who barks trees 
1611. 

Ba'rkey. collog. 1847. [f. BARK sb.* + -ey 
= -Y*.] A little bark. 

Barking (ba-akin), vbl. sb.! ME. [f. BARE 
v. ---ING!.] 1. The utterance of barks; 
transf. harsh coughing 1813. 2. fig. Angry 
outcry 1549. 

Barking, vòl. sb. ME. [f. BARK v.* + 
-ING.] 1, Tanning 1440. 2. Cutting off the 
bark from trees; ring-barking 1545. 

2. Barking-irons : tools used for barking trees. 

Ba:rking, ppl. a. 1552. [f. BARK v.! +ING*.] 
Uttering barks. Also transf. and fig. 

Barking-bird, the Pteroptochus tarnu, so 
named from its voice; b.-iron (slang), a pistol. 
Hence Ba:rkingly adv. 

Barky (ba-aki), a. 1590. [f. BARK sb.! + 
-¥4.] Covered with, or of the nature of, bark. 
The b. fingers of the Elme Mids.N.iv. i. 48. 

Barley (bà-li) (OK. berlié adj. (first as 
sb. in ‘Peterborough Chronicle’ an. 1124), f. 
OE. bere, bere barley (cf. BARN, BEAR sb.*) + 
-lié -LY +; cf. ON. barr barley, Goth. barizeins 
of barley.] A hardy awned cereal (genus 
Hordeum); used for food, and for making 
malt liquors and spirits. a. The plant ME. 
b. The grain. French, Pearl, Pot barley. OE. 
Comb.: b.-bird, name given locally to the wry- 
neck, siskin, greenfinch, and occas, the nightingale, 
which ap) about the time of barley-sowing; 
-l -broth, strong ale; -candy spei d 
sugar); t-hat (cf. BARLEY-CAP, -HOOD); -mill 
& gruel of b., or b.-meal; -mow, a stack of 
b.; f-sick, a. intoxicated; -straw (fig.), a 
trifle; -sugar, a confection made from sugar, 
formerly by boiling in a decoction of b.; ~water, 
a erences drink, made by the decoction of 


pearl b. 

Barrley, int. Sc. and n. dial. 1814. [perh. 
corrupt f. Fr. parlez, Eng. parley.] Parley, 
truce; a term used in children's games. 

Barley-break (bi-ali,bré‘k), 1557. [Origin 
unkn.] An old country game, resembling 
Prisoner's Bars, played by six persons (three 
of each sex) in couples; one couple had to 
catch the others, who were allowed to ‘break’, 
and change partners, when hard pressed. 

t Ba'rley-ca:p. 1598. [f. BARLEY.] In phr. 
To have on, etc., a barley-cap : to be tipsy; 
hence barley-cap = tippler. 

Barley-corn (bàzliko:m. ME. [See 
Corn.] 1. = BARLEY. b. Personified as John 
Barleycorn; esp. as providing malt liquors 
1620. 2. A grain of barley 1588. 3. A grain of 
barley as a measure of length, 3, formerly 
also i, of an inch 1607. 4. Building. A little 
planed cavity between the mouldings of 
joiner's work 1753. 

1. John Barleycorn, Thou king o’ grain BURNS. 

Ba'rley-hoo:d. 1529. [-Hoop, or HOOD sb. ; 
cf. BARLEY-CAP.] A fit of drunkenness, or of ill 
humour brought on by drinking. 

t Ba'rling. 1611. (- Sw. bürling pole.) A 
pole. DE For. 

t Barm, sb.‘ [OE. barm (bearm) = OFris., 
OS., OHG. barm, ON. barmr, Goth. barms :— 
Gmc. *barmaz, f. bar-, rel. to *beran BEAR 
v.!] A bosom, a lap. 

Barm (bām), sb. (OE. beorma :— *ber- 
mon, prob. orig. a Com. LG. word; cf. OFris. 
berme, barm, LG. barm, barme, borme (whence 
G. bürme, Sw. barma, Da. bárme).] The froth 
that forms on the top of fermenting malt 
liquors; used to leaven bread, and to ferment 
other liquors; yeast, leaven. Also transf. or 
fig. Hence Barm v. (arch.) to leaven; to rise 
in fermentation. 

Barmaid (ba-amé‘d). 1772. [f. BAR sb.!] 
A female who serves at a tavern or hotel bar. 

Barman (bi-amén). 1714. [f. BAR sb.1] 1. 
One who prepares (metal) bars. 2. One who 
serves at the bar of a public-house 1837. 

Barmaster (bàmá:stei) 1662. [Earlier 
barghmaster — G. bergmeister, f. berg- min- 
ing-. Cf. BARMOTE.] A local judge among 
miners. 

Barmecide(bà-imisoid). 1713. Patronymic 
of a family of princes at Bagdad, oneof whom 
put a succession of empty dishes before a 
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beggar, pretending that they contained a 
sumptuous repast—a fiction which the beggar 
humorously accepted. (See, ‘Arabian Nights’,) 
Hence, one who offers imaginary food or 
illusory benefits. Often attrib. Hence 
Barmeci:dal a. 

Ba'rming. Sc. rare. 1823. [perh. f. barm v, 
(see BARM sb.*) + -ING'.] The formation of 
barm on a fermenting liquor; fig. the accru- 
ing of interest on money. 

Barmkin (bàamkin) north. arch. ME. 
[perh. corruption of barbican.] The battle- 
ment of the outer fortification of a castle; a 
turret or watchtower on the outer wall, 

Barmote (bà-umó*t). 1653. [Earlier bargh- 
mole, f. Ger. berg- mining- + mote, var. of 
MooT sb.; cf. BARMASTER.] A local court 
amongst miners. 

Barmy (ba-ami), a. 1535. [f. BARM sb.? + 
-Y1] Full of barm. Also fig. Also = BAIMY 
a. 7. 

Like b. beer Hoa. 

Barn (bam), sb. [OE. bern, beren, earlier 
berern, f. bere (BEAR sb.*, BARLEY) + ern, ern 
(= OFris. ern, ON. rann, Goth. razn) house, 
f. base *ras- of REST v.!] A covered building 
for the storage of grain; also of hay, straw, 
flax, etc. 

Comb. etc. : b.-floor, the floor of a b., hence what 
is there stored; -gallon, two imperial gallons (of 
milk); barn(s)man, a thresher; -owl, a bird of 
prey (Striz flammea), also called White, Church, 
and Screech Owl; -stormer, a strolling player; 
-swallow, the common house-swallow; -yard, 
the enclosure round a b., a fi yard. Hence 
t Barn v. to garner. 

Barn(e, obs. f. BAIRN. 

Barnabite (bA-maboit). 1706. [f. Barnabas 
the apostle ---rrE! 1.) A member of & 
religious order named from the Church of 
St. Barnabas at Milan. 

Barnaby (bü-mübi). 1595. [- Fr. Barnabé 
-eccl.L. Barnabas.) By-form of Barnabas; 
whence B.-day, B. bright, or long B., St. 
Barnabas’ Day, 11 June, in Old Style 
reckoned the longest day; B.-thistle, the 
Centaurea solstitialis, which flowers about 
June 11. 

Barnacle (bü-znák'] sb. [ME. bernacle, 
barnackle, alt. of A Fr. bernac, of unkn. origin.) 
1. A kind of bit or twitch for the mouth of 
horse or ass; later, spec. an instrument con- 
sisting of two hinged branches placed on the 
nose of a restive horse. 2. An instrument of 
torture similarly applied. Also fig. 1625. 3. 
collog. in pl. = SPECTACLES. [Prob. from their 
bestriding the nose.) 1571. Hence Barnacle 
v.! to apply a barnacle to (a horse) 1861. 

Barnacle (ba-anak’l), sb*. ME. (orig. bernak, 
-ek(ke), corresp. to med.L. bernaca, -eca, the 
app. source of Fr. bernaque, mod. Pr., Pg. ber 
naca, Sp.berneca ; barnacle (xv) is paralleled by 
Fr. barnacle, bernacle, t bernicle, but may be 
ofindependent origin; ult.sourceunkn. The 
name was orig. applied to the bird, not to the 
shell.) 1. A species of wild goose (Anas leucop- 
sis), allied to the Brent Goose, found in the 
arctic seas (where alone it breeds), and visiting 
the British coasts in winter. (Formerly fabled 
to be produced out of the fruit of a tree, oF 
to grow upon the tree attached by its bill 
(whence called Tree Goose), or to be produ 
out of a shell. b. Now often Bernacle Quon 
1768. 2. Name of the pedunculate genus 0 
Cirripides, which attach themselves to objects 
by a long fleshy foot-stalk. Occas. used of 
sessile Cirripides; see ACORN-SHELL. (From 
this the B. Goose was supposed to be De 
duced.) 1581. 3. fig. A companion that is 
difficult to shake oft 1607. Hence Barnacle 
v.' to affix strongly 1863. 

Barnacled (bàanák'ld), ppl. a. 
prec. + -ED*.] a. Covered with 
b. collog. Wearing spectacles. 

+ Barrnage. ME. [f. barn, var. of BAIRN, 
-AGE.] Infancy —1513. E 

t Barnard. 1532. [app. var. of late v à 
berner, one who waited with hounds to in E 
cept a hunted animal.] A swindler's decoy: 
a lurking scoundrel —1608. ibo 

Barn dance. 1892. orig. U.S. A dant E 
danced in a barn; spec. a dance in which PA a 
ners advance side by side and then dance 
waltz or schottische step. 


1691. lf. 
barnacles. 
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Barn-door. 1547. The large door of a 
parn. (Used joc. of a target too large to be 
missed, and, in Cricket, of a player who blocks 
every ball) attrib. Reared at the b.-door 
1685. 

Ba'rney. 1865. [Origin unkn.] a. Cheating. 
(slang). b. Mining. A small car attached toa 
rope and used to push cars up a slope. 

Barnumize (ba-momoiz), v. 1851. If. 
P. Barnum (1810-91), U.S. showman, + -AZE.] 
To exhibit with a lavish display of puffing 
advertisements.  Ba'rnumism, boastful 
‘tall talk’. 

Barograph (be-rdgraf). 1865. [f. Gr. Bápos 
weight + -GRAPH.] A barometer, actuating 
mechanism which records automatically the 
atmospheric pressure. Ba‘rogram, the 
record traced by a b. 

Baroko, -oco (báró"-ko). 1581. Logic. A 
mnemonic word, repr. the fourth mood of the 
second syllogistic figure, in which a particular 
negative conclusion is drawn from a uni- 
versal affirmative major premiss and a parti- 
cular negative minor. 

Barology (báro-lódsi). 1859. [f. Gr. Bápos 
weight + -Loay.] The science of weight. 

Ba:romacro'meter. 1847. (f. Gr. Bápos 
weight + uáxpos length + -METER.] An 
instrument for taking the weight and length 
of new-born infants. 

Barometer (büró-mitoi. 1005. [f. Gr. 
Bápos weight ---METER.] An instrument for 
measuring the weight or pressure of the 
atmosphere, and hence for forecasting the 
weather, ascertaining the height of an ascent, 
etc. Also fig. 

(The common barometer is a straight tube, 
34 inches long and closed at the top, filled with 
mercury, and inverted in an open cup of the same 
liquid. ‘The siphon barometer is a curved tube, with 
the mercury in the shorter limb exposed to the 
air; it is adapted as the wheel barometer by putting 
on the mercury in the shorter limb a float with a 
cord attached, which passes over a pulley, and 
moves an index.) 
fig. Interest is the true b. of the state HUME. 

Comb. Barometer-gauge: an appliance re- 
sembling a b., attached to the receiver of an air- 
pamp, to indicate the rarity of the air within. 

ence Barome'tric, -al a. of the nature of, 
pertaining to, or indicated by, a b. Barome'tri- 
cally adv, 

Ba:rome'trograph. 1847. [f. as prec. 
+ -GRAPH.] = BAROGRAPH. So Ba:rometro'- 
graphy, the part of science which treats of 
the barometer. 

Barometry (birg-métri). 1713. [f. BARO- 
METER + -Y?; see -METRY.] The art or science 
of barometrie observation. 

Barometz (be-rómete) 1791. [- Russ. 
baranets, dim. of baran ram.] The creeping 
root-stock and frond stalks of a woolly fern 
(Cibotium barometz) turned upside down; 
once thought to be half-animal, and called 
the Scythian Lamb. 

Baron (be-ren). Early ME. [7 AFr. barun, 
(O)Fr. baron, ace. of ber = Pr. bar, acc. baron 
i= med.L. baro, -ón- man, male, warrior; 
identifled by scholiasts and others with L. 
baro simpleton, dunce (Cicero, eto.), but of 
unkn.origin.] 1.Hist. Orig., one who held, by 
military or other honourable service, from the 
king, or other superior; subseq. restricted to 
the King's barons, and later to the Great 
Barons, who were summoned by writ to 
Parliament; hence, a lord of Parliament; 
a peer, 2. The lowest rank or order of nobi- 
lity ME. t3. Formerly applied to the free- 
men of London, York, etc.; applied till the 
18th c. to the freemen of the Cinque Ports, 
and, till 1832, to the burgesses returned by 
these ports to Parliament. 4. Title of the 
judges of the Court of Exchequer ME. 5. 
Law and Her. (conjoined with feme, femme) : 
Husband 1594. 6. A foreign title (giving no 
Tank in England), e.g. Baron Rothschild. 
l7. In foreign use applied in respect to any 
man, also to Christ and the saints ME. 

2. Bope knist and barun..erl..and king ME. 
3. Foure Barons Of the Cinque-Ports Hen. VIII, 
IV. i. 48. 4. Barons of the Exchequer. . because 
Barons of the realm were used to be employed 
D iat office 1751. 7. Ioseph, pat god barune 


Phr. Baron of beef [origin unkn.]: two sirloins left 
uncut at the backbone. Comò. b.-court: see 
COURT-BARON. 
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Hence Ba:ronism (rare), feudalism. Ba'ronist 
(rare), an adherent of the Barons’ party. || Baron- 
ne'tte, a baron's daughter ; occ. a baronet’s wife. 
Ba'ronship, the position of a b. 

Baronage (bze-rónéds) [ME. barnage - 
OFr. barnage, med.L. barnagium, baron- 
agium; see prec. -AGE.] 1. The barons 
collectively; the nobles, lords, peerage. b. 
ellipt. A list of the barons; a ‘Peerage’. 12. A 
barony —1480. 3. The dignity of a baron 1614. 

1. The Judges. . were the B. of England SELDEN. 

Baroness (be-rónés). ME. [- OFr. baron- 
esse (Anglo-L. baronissa, -essa); see BARON, 
-ESS'.] a. The wife of a baron. b. A lady 
holding the title in her own right. 

Baronet (berónét), sb. ME. [- Anglo-L. 
baronettus; see BARON, -ET.] t l.orig. A word 
meaning young, little, or lesser baron. Used of 
gentlemen, not barons by tenure, summoned 
to the House of Lords by Edward III. In 
Ireland, the holder of a small barony. Often 
= BANNERET. -1662. 2. now, A titled order, 
the lowest that is hereditary, ranking next 
below a baron, having precedence of all 
orders of knighthood, except that of the 
Garter. A baronet is a commoner, 1614. 

‘They consist of Baronets of England (now of Great 
Britain) instituted in 1611; Baronets of Scotland 
(or of Nova Scotia) instituted in 1625; Baronets of 
Ireland instituted in 1619. Of the two latter there 
have been no new creations since 1707 and 1801 
respectively. Hence Ba'ronete:ss, the wife of a 
b. Baronetical a. 

Baronet (bm-rónet) v. Pa. t. and pple. 
-eted. 1733. [f. prec. sb.] To raise to the 
rank of baronet. (Usu. in pass.) 

Baronetage (be-ronétéd3). 1720. [f. BARO- 
NET sb. + -AGE.] 1. The rank of baronet 1760. 
2. The order of baronets 1876. b. A book 
giving a list of the order, with other particu- 
lars 1720. 

Baronetcy (be-rónétsi). 1812. [f. as prec. 
+-cy.] A baronet’s rank or patent. So 
Ba'ronethood, Ba‘ronetship. 

Baronial (báró"niál, a. 1767. [f. BARONY 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to a baron or the 
barons; befitting the rank of a baron. 

Barony (be-roni). ME. [-OFr. baronie 
(mod. baronnie), in med.L. baronia; see -Y*.] 
1. The domain of a baron. b. In Ireland: A 
division of a county 1596. c. In Scotland: A 
large freehold estate (even though owned by 
a commoner). 1843. t2. The baronetage 
1596. 3. The rank or dignity of baron; 
baronship 1788. var. Ba‘ronry (in senses 1, 
3) ?Obs. 

Baroque (bürg-k) a. 1818. [- Fr. baroque 
(in earliest use of pearls) — Pg. barroco, Sp. 
barrueco, ot unkn. origin; asapplied to archi- 
tecture (orig. that of Francesco Borromini) 
— It. barroco.] Irregularly shaped ; grotesque, 
odd ; spec. of a florid style of late Renaissance 
architecture prevalent in the 18th c. Also 
ellipt. as sb. 

Baroscope (bm-rósko"p) 1665. [f. Gr. 
Bápos weight J--sCOPE.] 1. A kind of baro- 
meter. 2. An instrument designed to show 
that bodies in air lose as much weight as 
that of the air they displace 1881. Hence 
Barosco'pic, -al a. 

Barouche (bárz). 1813. [-G. dial 
barutsche — It. baroccio (Sp. barrocho) for 
*biroccio ‘two-wheeled’ —late L. *birotium, 
f. L. birotus, f. bi- BI- + rota wheel.] A four- 
wheeled carriage with a half-head behind 
which can be raised or let down, having a 
seat in front for the driver, and seats inside 
for two couples to sit facing each other. 

Barque(bàik) Var. of BARK sb.* 

Barquentine, bark- (ba-akéntin). 1693. 
[f. BARK sb.* after BRIGANTINE.) A small 
bark; spec. now: A vessel having the fore- 
mast square-rigged, and the main- and mizen- 
masts fore-and-aft-rigged. 

+ Barr, v. 1653. [var. of tbary - OFT. 
barier (mod. barrir) - L. barrire.] To utter 
the cry of an elephant. 

Barrable (bà-ráb'], a. 1788. [f. BAR v. + 
-ABLE.] That can be legally stayed. 

t Barracan. 1638. [- Fr. barracan (Cotgr.), 
bouracan- Arab. burru-, barrakan cloak of 
camlet; cf. BARRAGAN.] A fabric : orig. coarse 
camlet; still in Spain ‘a water-proof cloth of 
coarse wool or goat’s hair’ (Marsh). Used 
vaguely by European writers. 
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Barrace (be-ris). Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 
[- OFr. barras, f. barre BAR sb. + -as, aug- 
mentative suffix :— L. -aceus.] 1. A barrier or 
outwork in front of a fortress. 2. The lists 
pos 3. Hence: Contention (cf. BARRAT) 
1470. 

Barrack (be-rik), sb. 1686. [- Fr. baraque 
— It. baracca or Sp. barraca soldier's tent, of 
unkn. origin.] 1. A temporary hut or cabin. 
Still in n. dial. b. A straw-thatched roof, 
sliding on four posts, under which hay is kept. 
(In U.S.) 1848. 2. A set of buildings used as 
a place of lodgement or residence for soldiers, 
Properly in pl. (collect.) 1697. 

1. He lodged in a miserable hut or b. GIBBON. 

Barrack (be-rak), v.' 1701. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. To provide with or locate in barracks. 2. 
intr. To lodge in barracks 1834. 

Ba'rrack, v.* 1890. [alt. of native Austral. 
borak sb., in phr. to poke borak poke fun.) 
intr. To shout derisively so as to disconcert 
players; trans. to shout at thus. 

Barracoon (berákü-n) 1851. [- Sp. bar- 
racón, augm. of barraca; see BARRACK 8b., 
-00N.] An enclosure, in which negro-slaves, 
etc., are temporarily detained. 

Barracuda, -coota, -couta (berikd-da, 
-üi-tà). 1078. [- Amer. Sp. barracuda, ot unkn. 
origin. A voracious fish (Sphyrena barra- 
cuda) found in West Indian seas. 

Ba‘rragan, -on. 1787. [- Sp. barragan ; see 
BARRACAN, of which this is a modern revival, 
in the Spanish form, for trade purposes.] 
A kind of fustian. 

Barrage (bü-réds). 1859. [- Fr. barrage, f. 
barrer; see BAR v., -AGE.] 1. The action of 
barring ; the formation of an artificial bar in 
a river, etc., to increase the depth of water; 
the bar thus formed. 2. (bm-rüs, -6d3). A 
barrier of continuous artillery or machine- 
gun fire concentrated on a given area; also 
creeping or moving b., and b. fire 1917. 

| Barranca (bürm-nká). 1884. [Sp., used in 
U.S.] A deep ravine with precipitous sides. 

Barrandite (bæ-răndoit). 1868. [Named, 
in 1867, after Barrande, a Bohemian geologist ; 
see -ITE! 2b.] Min. A phosphate of alumina 
and iron occurring in spheroidal coneretions 
in Bohemia. 


+ Barras, 1640. A coarse linen fabric, 
orig. from Holland —1714. 
t Ba'rrat. ME. [-(O)Fr. barat, OFr. 


barate (fem.) deceit, fraud, trouble, etc., f. 
barater - ON. barátta contest, fighting; see 
BanmATOR.] 1. Deception, fraud —1503. 2. 
Trouble —1552. 3. Contention —1496. Hence 
+ Barrrat v. to quarrel. 

Barrator, -er (bæ'rătə1). ME. [-AFr. 
baratour, OFr. barateor cheat, trickster, f. 
barater (= Pr., OSp., Pg. baratar, Yt. barat- 
tare) :- Rom. *prattare exchange, cheat — 
Gr. mpárrew do, perform, manage, practise 
(sometimes dishonestly) See prec.) 1. If. 
AFr. baratour.] One who buys or sells eccles. 
preferment, or offices of state. 2. A judge 
who takes bribes 1804. 3. A ship's master 
who commits BARRATRY (sense 3) 1847. t 4. [f. 
BARRAT sb.] One who fights; esp. a hired 
pully —1583. t5. A brawler —1714. 6. One 
who vexatiously raises, or incites to, litiga- 
tion ME. Hence t Ba‘rratous a. quarrel- 
some. 

Barratrous (be-ritres), a. 1842. [f. BAR- 
RATRY + -OUS.] In Marine Law: Of the 
nature of barratry. Ba'rratrously adv. 

Barratry (be ritri). ME. [- OFr. bar(a)- 
lerie (= Pr. barataria) deceit, f. barat; see 
BARRAT, ERY.] 1. The purchase or sale of 
eccles. preferment, or of offices of state. 2. 
Sc. Law. The acceptance of bribes by a judge 
1773. 3. Marine Law. Fraud, or gross and 
criminal negligence, on the part of the master 
or mariners of a ship, to the prejudice of the 
owners, and without their consent 1022. 4. 
The offence of habitually moving or main- 

lawsuits or quarrels 1645. 

Barred (baad), ppl. a. ME. [f. BAR v. and 
sb. ---ED!, -ED*.] 1, Secured or shut with 
bars 1593. 2. Having, or furnished with, a 
bar or bars 1571. 3. Ornamented with bars, 
as b. owl ME. 

Barrel (bee-rél), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. baril = 
Pr. baril, It. barile (med.L. barriclus, barillus, 
barile); plausibly taken by Diez to be a deriv. 
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of barra BAR sb.!] 1. A cylindrical wooden 
vessel, generally bulging in the middle and 
of greater length than breadth, formed of 
curved staves bound together by hoops, and 
having flat ends; a cask. 2. A measure of 
capacity for both liquids and dry goods, 
varying with the commodity ME. 3. By 
metonymy: Intoxicating liquor. Cf. ‘the 
bottle. ME. +4, abstr. Brand, quality 
—1789. 5. A revolving cylinder or drum, 
round which a chain or rope is wound; as, 
the b. of a windlass; the b. of a watch, 
containing the mainspring; the revolving 
b. of a musical box, barrel-organ, etc. 1500. 
6. A (usually hollow) cylinder forming part of 
various objects; e.g. of a pump, engine-boiler, 
bell, feather 1629. 7. The metal tube of a gun, 
through which the shot is discharged. Hence 
in single b., etc., of the whole weapon. 1648. 
8. The belly and loins of a horse, ox, etc. 
1703. 9. Phys. The cavity of the ear situated 
within the tympanic membrane 1706. 

Comb.: b.-bird, dial. name of the Long-tailed 
Tit; -bulk, a measure equal to five cubic feet; 
-drain, a cylindrical brick drain; -ful; -head, 
(either) flat end of a b.; -organ, orig., a musical 
instrument of the organ type, with a pin-studded 
revolving barrel or cylinder acting mechanically 
on the keys; now, an instrument in which the 
notes are produced by metal tongues struck by 
pins fixed in the barrel; also as vb.; -pen, one 
with a split, cylindrical shank to take a wooden 
holder; -sewer (cf. -drain); -vault, one with 
a semi-cylindrical roof; whence -vaulted. 

Barrel (be-rél), v. 1406. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
To put or pack in a barrel or barrels, 2. gen. 
"To store up 1589. 

Barrelled, -eled (beréld), ppl. a. 1494. [f. 
BARREL + -ED!,*.] 1. Packed or stowed away 
in a barrel or barrels. 2. Shaped like a barrel 
1853. 3. Having a barrel or barrels; chiefly in 
comb., as single-b. 1704. 

Barren (bee-rén). Comp. barrener, -est. (ME. 
barain — AF r. (fem.) barai(g)ne, OFr. barhaine, 
bra-, brehai(gyne (mod. bréhaigne), of unkn. 
origin.) A. adj. 1. Of a woman : Bearing no 
children. 2. Of animals: Not pregnant at 
the usual season ME. 3. Of plants, etc.: 
Without fruit or seed ME. 4. Of land: 
Unproductive. So of mines, etc, ME. 5. 
Void of vital germs 1871. 6. fig. Bare of 
interest, arid ME. 7. Unprofitable 1549. 
8. Of persons: Unresponsive, dull 1590. 9. 
Const. in all prec. senses with of. 

1. To live a b. sister all your life Mids. N. I. i. 


72. 4. B, mines 1776, soil MILL. 6. A list of b. 


names GROTE. 7. B. praise DRYDEN. 8. B. 
Spectators Hamil. tit. ii. 46. 9. Hearts b. of kind- 
ness STERLE. Hence en, + Ba'rrenize 
vbs. to make b. or sterile. Ba'rrener, a cow not 
in calf for the year, Ba'rrenly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] t 1. [sc. woman 
or animal.) ME. 2. A tract of barren land; 
spec. in N, America a. plains on which grow 
small trees and shrubs, but no timber, as 
oak-barrens, etc. ; b. in Nova Scotia and New 
Beunsyicks open marshy spaces in the forest 
1784, 

Barrenwort (be-rénwoit). 1597. [f. BAR- 
REN + WoRT.] Herb. Name of the genus Epi- 
medium, esp. of Epimedium alpinum (N.O. 
Berberidacez). 

Barret (be-rét). 1828. [- Fr. barrette — It. 
baretta (mod. berretta); see BIRETTA.] A little 
flat cap; esp. the BIRETTA. 

Barricade (beriké'-d). 1642. [- Fr. barri- 
cade, f. barrique — Sp. barrica cask, f. stem of 
barril BARREL; see -ADE. The first barricades 
in Paris (la journée des barricades, 1588) were 
composed of barrels filled with earth, paving- 
stones, etc.] 1. = BARRICADO 1, 2. íransf. 
and fig. Any barrier obstructing passage 
1735. 3.Naul. = BARRICADO 4. 1769. 

a The world has heard of the Barricades of Paris 


1670. 

Barrica‘de, v. 1592. [f. prec., after Fr. 
barricader.] 1. To block with a barricade. 
Also transf. and fig. 2. To shut in with or as 
with a barricade 1657. 

1. B. al the streets 1592. 2. B. mee with these 
Bulwarkes against myne enemyes 1657. 

Barricado (beriké'-do), sb. Pl. -oes, -0S. 
1590. (Earlier form of BARRICADE; see -ADO.] 
1. A hastily formed rampart of barrels, 
wagons, stones, or anything at hand, thrown 
up to obstruct an enemy’s advance. 2. 
transf. and fig. = BARRICADE 2. 1611. +3. A 
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natural frontier. Mut. 4. Naut. ‘A strong 
wooden rail, supported by..stanchions, and 
extending, as a fence, across the foremost 
part of the quarter-deck' (Faleoner) 1675. 

2. Many were drowned in the river, which 
proved a b. to the French 1693. 

Barricado (beeriké'-do), v. 1598. [f. prec. 
sb.] 1. To close or block with (or as with) a 
barricade 1611. 2. To fortify or defend with 
barricades. Also fig. 1601. 3. To shut up, 
bar in securely (lit. and fig.) 1598. 4. To pre- 
clude from (lit. and fig.) 1611. 

3. I barricado’d myself round with the chests 
DE For 

Barrico (biri-ko). Pl. -oes. 1607. [- Sp. 
barrica cask; see BARECA.] A keg. 

Barrier (be-riez), sb. [ME. barrer(e — AFT. 
barrere, (O)Fr. :- Rom. *barraria, 
collect. f. *barra BAR sb.';see -IER.] 1. gen. 
A material obstruction of any kind which 
bars advance or prevents access. a. orig. A 
palisade or stockade erected to defend a gate, 
etc. b. transf. a fortress, etc., which com- 
mands the entrance into a country 1600. 
c. A fence or railing to prevent access to any 
place 1570. d. The carcer or starting-place in 
the ancient race-course 1600. e. In continental 
towns: The gate at which custom duties are 
collected 1825. f. Coal-mining. A breadth of 
coal left against an adjoining royalty, for 
security against water or foul air 1851. 2. 
spec. in pl. The palisades enclosing the ground 
where a tournament, etc., was held; the lists. 
Also, a low fence running down the centre 
of the lists. 1581. 3, Any natural obstacle 
which bars access 1703. 4. Anything im- 
material that keeps separate and apart 1702. 

2. At length the barriers were opened, and five 
knights advanced slowly into the area SCOTT. 4. 
He..erects a b. between himself and his reader 
GODWIN. 

Comb. : b.-gate, a heavy gate closing the openi 
through a b. ; -reef, a wall of coral rock, separa! 
from the land by a deep channel; uy one 
fixing the frontier of a country, esp. ‘The Treaty 
of the Barriers' signed at Antwerp in 1715. Hence 
Barrrier v. to close or shut with a b. Ba'rriered 

i. a. furnished with or confined by a b. or 
lers. 

Barring (bü-rin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. BARv. + 
-ING!.] The action of BAR v. 

Barring-out: shutting the school-room against 
the master, etc., a mode of schoolboy rebellion. 

Barring (brin), prep. 1481. [Prepositional 
use of pres. pple. of BAR v. 7 exclude, except; 
see -ING*.] Excluding from consideration, 
except. 

Barrister (be-rister). 1532. [Earliest form 
barrester, obscurely f. BAR sb.!, perh. after 
t legister lawyer, or minister.) A student of 
law, who has been called to the bar, and 
praetises as advocate in the superior courts 
oflaw. Formally barrister-at-law. 

Revising barrister : one appointed to revise the list. 
of persons qualified to vote for Members of Parlia- 
ment. Hence Barristerial a. Ba‘rristership. 
Barristra‘tion, the action of a b. (nonce-wd.) 

Barrow (be-ro"), sb. [OE. beorg = OFris., 
OS., OHG. (Du., G.) berg :- Gmc. *bersaz 
(cf. ON. berg, bjarg n. rock, precipice, Goth. 
bairgahei hill country. See BOROUGH.] 1. A 
mountain, hill, or hillock. (Still in local use, 
as in Cadon B. in Cornwall, Whitbarrow in 
Lancs., etc.) 2. A grave-mound, à tumulus 
OE. 3. dial. 4 mound or heap 1869. 

2. Grassy barrows of the. .dead TENNYSON. 

Barrow (be-ro"), sb. [OE. barg (bearg) = 
OFris., MDu. barch (Du. barg), OS., OHG. 
bar(u)g, (G. dial. barch), ON. borgr :- Gmc. 
*barzuz or *barzwaz; not known outside 
Gmc.] 1. A castrated boar. Still dial. t2. 
A badger (rare). (? misprint for bauson). 1552. 

Barrow (be-ro*), sb.* (OE. bearwe :— 
*barwón, f. *bar- *ber- BEAR v.! See BIER.] 
1. A contrivance for the carrying of a 
load; a frame, having shafts or trams by 
which it is carried, and sometimes four legs; a 
stretcher; a bier; a hand-barrow ME. 2. 
A modification of this, having a wheel or 
wheels; a wheelbarrow; a costermonger's 
barrow ME. b. The contents of a barrow 
1598. 3. Saltmaking. A conical basket for 
draining wet salt 1686. 

Comb.: b.-man, -woman, one employed in 
wheeling a b.; -tram, the shaft of His -way 
(Mining), a tramway on which the barrow-men 
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ut the tubs of coal. Hence Ba'rrow 
port in a b. 340 teat 

Ba'rrowist. 1589. Hist. A follower of 
Henry Barrowe, one of the founders of Con- 
gregationalism, executed for nonconformity 
in 1593. 

Barrulet (bæriŭlėt). Also -ette. 1562, 
[dim. of assumed AFr. *barrule, dim. of Fr, 
barre BAR sb.'; see -LET, -ULE.] Her, The 
fourth part of a bar. 

Barruly (bæriùli), a. 1562. [= AFr, 
barrulé; see prec., -Y*.] Her. Crossed by 
barrulets. var. Ba'rrulety a. (Dicts.) 

Barry (bāri), a. 1486. [— Fr. barré barred, 
striped, f. barrer BAR v.; see -Y*.] Her. (A 
field) Divided horizontally into equal parts 
by bars of two colours alternating. 

Barse. Still dial. [OE. bers, bears (= 
*bars) = OS. bars, MDu. ba(e)rse, Du. baars, 
MHG. bars, G. barsch. See BAR sb.*, BASE ab, 
Bass sb.!] Name of a fish, subseq. corrupted 
to BASE and BAss(E. 

Bart., abbrev. of BARONET, written after 
the name, and supplementary to the prefixed 
Sir, also given to a Knight. 

Barter (bā-atə1), v. ME. [Form and mean- 
ing suggest deriv. from OFr. barater (see 
BARRATOR), but connecting links are wanting.] 
1. To give (a commodity) for something (not 
being money) taken as of equivalent value, 
Const. for, t with a thing, with a person 1440. 
2. fig. a. To exchange 1602. b. To dispose of 
for a consideration, usu. an unworthy one 
1004. 3, intr. To trade by exchange of com- 
modities 1485. 

1. To b. ware for ware PALSOR. 2. To b. blowes 
1002. E'en liberty itself is barter'd here GOLDSM. 
Hence Ba'rterer. Ba'rtering vil. sb. 

Barter (bi-ataa), sb. 1592. [f. prec. vb.] 1, 
The act or practice of trafficking by exchange 
of commodities; truck. Also fig. 2. Goods to 
be bartered 1740. 3. Arith. The computation 
of the comparative values of different com- 
modities ; the method of computing this. var. 
t Barrtery (in senses 1, 2). 

Barth. Still dial. 1573. 
sheltered place for cattle. 

Bartholomew (baapolómiü). Also Bart- 
lemy (bi-at’lmi), Bartelemy, Bart'lemy. 
1552. [Partly —eccl.L. Bartholomæus, Gr. 
BapüoAouaios, partly — Fr. Barthélemy.) a 
Name of one of the twelve apostles, whose 
festival is held on the 24th of August (Be 
day, -tide). b. On this day, in 1572, took place 
the massacre of the Protestants in France, €. 
On the same day in 1662, the English Act of 
Uniformity (B. Act) came into force. d, Used 
of a fair (B. Fair) held annually from 1133 to 
1855, at West Smithfield ; and hence of articles 
sold at it, e.g. B.-baby, -boar, -pig, etc. 

Bartisan, bartizan (bàü-itizen). Hisl. or 
Arch. 1801. [A seventeenth-century form of 
BRATTICING revived by Sir Walter Scott.] 
battlemented parapet at the top of a castle or 
church; esp. a battlemented turret projecting 
from an angle at the top of a tower, ete. 

Barton (báaton). [OE. bere-tün, lit. ‘barley 
enclosure’, f. bere barley (BEAR sb.) + tin 
(Town). Cf. BARN.] t 1. A threshing-floor On 
only. 2. A farm-yard. (The regular a 
sense.) 1552. 3. A demesne farm 1587. +4 
A pen for poultry —1783. 

Bartram, obs. f. BERTRAM. 

Ì Bartsia (ba-ztsia). 1753, [Named bY 
Linneus after Bartsch of Königsberg; 
-44.] Bot. A genus of Scrophulariace®, 
including B. odontites. " 

Ba:rvel, -ell. 1878. [perh. phonetic en 
ruption of barm-fell leather apron; Bee 
8b.!] A leather apron. "ul 

Barwood(bàzwud). 1788. [prob. 80 mA 
from its being sent over in bars; cf. logwo " 
The red wood of Baphita nitida, importer 
from the Gaboon, ete., used chiefly for dye 
purposes, and also for violin bows, etc. + 

Baryce'ntric, a. [f. Gr. Bapús heavy i 
Centric. Cf. geocentric.] Of or pertaining 
the centre of gravity. 4 

Baryphony (bari-foni). [f. as prec. 
eui speech.] Med. Difficulty of speech. m 

Baryta (bürei-tá). 1809. [f. BARYTES, hin 
-a after soda, etc.] Chem. t Barium T 
oxide; barium hydroxide, Ba(OH)s. 

t Barryt [- Fr. baryte.] 1794. 


[Origin unkn.] A 
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Barytes (büroitiz). 1789. f. Gr. Raps 
heavy + -ites, the L. suffix corresp. to Gr. 
-irns ; See “ITH! 2 b. Named in ref. to its great 
weight.] t1. = BARYTA. (Oceas. attrib.) 
—1854. 2. Native sulphate of barium, heavy 
spar 1789. Hence Bary:tic a. of, pertaining 
to, or containing baryta or barium. 

Barytine, Barytite, synonyms of BARYTES. 

Baryto- (büroi:to), comb. f. BARYTA, as in 
B.-ca‘Icite, a carbonate of barium and 
calcium. B.-cele'stite, a sulphate of barium 
and strontium, 

Barytone, -itone (bæ'ritõ"n). 1609. [Of the 
voice, — It. baritono — Gr. apizoves deep- 
sounding (f. Bapós deep + róvos pitch); in Gr. 
gram., - late L. barytonos — Gr. Bapórovos not 
oxytone.] A. sb. 1. The male voice of bary- 
tone compass, ranging from lower A in the 
bass clef to lower F in the treble clef. 2. A 
singer having such a voice 1821. 3. A musical 
instrument of deep sound: fa. a kind of 
bass viol; b. the smaller bass saxhorn in Bp 
or C. 1685. 4. Gk. Gram. A barytone word: 
see B. 2. 

B. adj. 1. Of the voice: Having a compass 
intermediate between bass and tenor. b. 
Suited for a barytone voice. C. Possessing 
a barytone voice. 1729. 2. Gr. Gram. Not 
having the acute accent on the last syllable 
1828. 

Basal (bé!-sál), a. (sb.) 1828. [f. BASE sb. + 
-AL!,] 1. Pertaining to, situated at, or form- 
ing the base. 2. fig. Fundamental 1865. 3. sb. 
A basal part; spec. one of the basal plates 
encircling the stem of the crinoids 1877. 

1, Basal plane and cleavage in Crystallog.; one 
peal to the lateral or horizontal axis. Comb. 
-nerved, with nerves all springing from the base 
of the leaf. Hence Ba'sally adv. 


1601. [orig. in 


the form of b, 
basaltic hornblen 


Basan, bazan (bee-zin). 
basane — Pr. bazana — Sp. badana (cf. med.L. 


1714. [-(O)Fr. 
bedana, Anglo-L. basana)- Arab. bifana 
lining.) Sheep-skin tanned in bark; dis- 
tinguished from roan, which is tanned in 
sumach. 

Basanite (bæ'sănait). 1794. [- L. basanites 
(see BASALT), f. Gr. Bácavos touch-stone + -iles 
“IT! 2 b.] A velvet-black siliceous quartz, 
used for testing the purity of gold, etc., 
by means of the mark left after rubbing the 
metal upon it. 

+ || Bas bleu(bà,bló). 1801. [Fr. tr. of Eng. 
BLUE-sTOCKING.] A blue-stocking, a literary 
lady -1821. 

Basculation (brskiuléfen) 1881. [- Fr. 
basculer see-saw (f. bascule, see next) + 
-ATION.] Surg. The movement by which 
retroversion of the uterus is remedied. 

Bascule (bæskiul). 1678. [- Fr. bascule, 
earlier bacule see-saw, f. stem of battre beat + 
cul posteriors.] An apparatus acting on the 
principle of the lever, whereby one end is 
raised when the other is depressed; esp. in 
Bascule-bridge, a drawbridge balanced by 
à counterpoise which rises or falls as the 
bridge is lowered or raised. 

Base (bé''s), sb.! ME. [- (O)Fr. base or L. 
basis ; see Basrs.] 1. The bottom of any object, 
considered as its support, or that on which it 
rests. 2, fig. Fundamental principle, founda- 
tion 1500. 3. Archit. a. The plinth and 
mouldings between the bottom of the shaft 
and the top of the pedestal, or between the 
Shaft and the pavement ME. b. The plinth 
and mouldings which project at the bottom. 
of the wall of a room. c. The lowest course of 
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masonry in a building. 4. A pedestal 1440. 
5. Gunnery, The protuberant rear-portion of 
a cannon, between the knob and the base- 
ring. 6. Bol. and Zool. That extremity of a 
part or organ by which it is attached to the 
trunk 1831. 7. Her. The lower part of a shield 
1611. 8.Geom. That line or surface of a plane 
or solid figure on which it is considered to 
stand 1570. 9. Fortification. The imaginary 
line which connects two salient angles 1721, 
10. gen. The principal ingredient 1471. 11, 
Dyeing. A substance used as a mordant, by 
which colours are fixed 1791. 12. Mod. Chem. 
The electro-positive compound body which 
combines with an acid to form a salt, the 
correl. of ActD, including, but wider than 
ALKALI 1810. 13. Gram. The form of a word 
to which suffixes are attached 1875. 14. a. 
The line from which runners start, or which 
serves as a goal, in a race. b. The fixed line 
or goal in hockey, etc. c. The fixed points or 
stations in rounders or baseball. 1695. 15. 
‘Mil. The line or place relied upon as a strong- 
hold and magazine, and from which the 
operations of a campaign are conducted. 
Also transf. 1860. 16. Surv. A line on the 
earth’s surface or in space, of which the 
exact length and position are accurately 
determined, and which is used as a base 
(sense 8) for observations and computations 
1834. 17. Math. The number from which a 
system of numeration or logarithms proceeds 
1874. 

1. The extent of the b. of the great pyramid 
JOHNSON. 15. The territory on which these re- 
sources are spread is called the ‘base of ‘operations’ 
KINGLAKE. 

Comb.: b.-burner, a furnace or stove in which 
the fuel is supplied to the fire automatically from 
a hopper as the lower stratum is consumed ; -line, 
‘Mil. that on which all magazines and means of 
supply for an army are established (cf. 15, 16); 
in Gunnery, a line traced round a cannon at the 
rear of the vent; -ring, a moulding on the breech 
of a cannon between the b. and the first reinforce. 

Base (bé's), sb. Also prisoner’s base. 
1440. (prob. for bars, pl. of Bam sb.* For 
the form, cf. Bass sb.'] A game played by 
two sides, who occupy contiguous ‘bases’ or 
‘homes’; any player running out from his 
base is chased by one of the other side, and, 
if caught, made a prisoner. 

+ To bid base: to challenge SHAKS, Ven. & Ad. li. 

+ Base (bé's), sb.* Hist. 1548. [app. use of 
PASE sb.*'bottom'.] *sing. 1. t The housing 
of a horse 1007. **pl. bases (cf. skirts), 2. A 
pleated skirt, appended to the doublet, and 
reaching from the waist to the knee; also an 
imitation of this in mailed armour 1821. 3. 
The skirt of a woman’s outer petticoat or 
robe —1697. 4. An apron —1603. 

+ Base, sb.* 1450. Mus. The spelling of 
Bass sb.*, till the 19th c. 

Base, sb.* Now dial. 1440. [var.of BARSE, 
now BAss sb.'; see also BAR sb.*] = Bass sb.* 

+ Base, sb. 1544. [app. corrupt- Fr. 
+ barce, berche (Cotgr. in same sense.] 
The smallest kind of cannon used in 16-17th 
centuries —1692. 

Base (bé's), a. ME. [- (O)Fr. bas :- med.L. 
bassus (explained by Isidore as *thick, fat’, 
by Papius as ‘short, low’), found in cl.L. as a 
cognomen.] 1. Low; of small height (arch.). 
In Bot. denoting lowly growth ; e.g. B. Broom, 
B. Rocket. 1578. + 2. Low-lying; esp. geo- 
graphically or topographically —1851. 3. Of 
sounds: Not loud; deep, Bass 1450. 4. fig. 
Of lowly condition, plebeian (arch.) 1490. 5. 
Illegitimate. ? Obs. exc. in BASE-BORN. 1570. 
6. Low in the natural scale 1534. 7. Low in 
the moral scale; reprehensibly cowardly, 
selfish, or mean; opp. to high-minded 1635. 
8. Degraded or degrading, menial 1594. 9. 
Law. Servile, as opp. to free 1523. 10. Of 
inferior quality: mean, poor, shabby, etc. 
1561. Of language: Debased 1549. 11. 
Worthless 1607. 12. Debased, counterfeit, as 
coin, etc. 1528. 

2. B. Egypt watered. .with Nilus HOLLAND. 4. 
Borne of basse parentage CAXTON. 6. Ciuet is of a 
baser birth then Tarre A.Y.L. HI. p 
mine, such as Rats 1680. 7. B., fearefull, and 
despayring Henry 3 Hen. VI, 1. i, 178. A most b. 
piece of flatterie RALEIGH. 9. B. tenure, estate, 
fee: orig. tenure by b. service, such as a villain 
‘owed to his lord; later, such tenure in fee simple 
as may determine on the fulfilment of a contingent 


BASHFUL 


qualification or limitation. See also B,-couRT. 
. B. metals: those not classed as noble or 
precious. 12. B. money MACAULAY. 

+ Base, v.! ME. [Partly aphet. f. abase v. ; 
partly — OFr. baissier (mod. baisser) :- Rom. 
*bassiare, f. bassus BASE a.] 1. To lower 
—1626. 2. To lessen in amount or value; to 
debase (metals) —1626. 

Base (bé's), v.* 1587. [f. BASE sb.'] 1. To 
make a foundation for. 2. To place on or 
upon à foundation or logical basis ; to secure. 
(So Fr. baser.) 1841. 

2. These [bank-]notes were based on gold 


ROGERS. 

Baseball (bé-sbol) 1850. [f. BASE sb.’ 
14.] The national field-game of the United 
States; so called from the bases or bounds 
(usu. four in number) which mark the circuit 
to be taken by each player of the in-side 
after striking the ball. Also, the ball used in 
the game. 

Base-born (bé*s,büan) a. 1591. [f, BASE 
a. 4, 5.] 1. Of humble birth, plebeian 1593. 
2. fig. Of base origin or nature 1591. 3. Ille- 
gitimate 1645. 

1. Ten-thousand base-borne Cades SHAKS. 

Base-court (bó'-s,kó*it). 1491. [f. BASE a. 
2 + COURT; in sense 1 — Fr. t basse-court (mod. 
basse-cour)] 1. The lower or outer court of a 
castle or mansion, occupied by the servants; 
the court in the rear of a farm-house, con- 
taining the out-buildings. 2. A court of 
justice that is not of record ; e.g. a court baron 
1642. 

Basedow’s disease; see BRONCHOCELE. 

+ Ba'selard. ME. [- OFr. baselard, -arde 
= med.L. base-, basilardus, etc.; of unkn. 
origin. A dagger or hanger, worn at the 
girdle —1788. 

Baseless (béslés) a. 1010. [f. BASE sb. 
-F-LESS.] a. Without base or foundation; 
groundless, b. Mil.; cf, BASE sb.’ 15. 1862. 

"The baselesse fabricke of this vision Temp. IV. i. 
151. Hence Ba'selessness. 

|| Basella (bàseli) 1761. [mod.L., of 
unkn. origin. Cf. Fr. baselle.] Bot. A genus of 
climbing plants (N.O. Chenopodiacezm); the 
Malabar Nightshade. 

Basely (bé'-sli), adv. 1500. |f. BASE a.-- 
-LY*.] t1. In a low tone —1577. 2. In 
humble rank of life; illegitimately (t Oba.) 
1583. 3. Dishonourably, disingenuously 1550. 
t 4. At small value or esteem —1651. 

Basement (bé':smént). 1730. [prob. — Du. 
+ basement foundation (Kilian), in WFlem. 
bazement, perh. — It. basamento base of a 
column, etc., f. basare, f. base BASE sb.*; see 
-MENT, and cf. (O)Fr. soubassement.] 1. The 
lowest or fundamental portion of a structure 
1793. 2. fig. Groundwork; attrib. = funda- 
mental 1818. 3. spec. The lowest storey (not 
a cellar) of a building, esp. when sunk below 
the ground level 1730. 4. The action of bas- 
ing; the being based ; cf. debasement 1836. 

1. Basement-membrane ; a fine transparent layer 
lying between the epithelium and the fibro- 
vascular layer of mucous membranes. 

Baseness (bé‘:snés). 1652. [f. BASE a. + 
-NEss.] The quality or condition of being 
Base; an instance of this 1598. 

I once did hold it..A basenesse to write faire 
Haml. v. ii. 34, We alledged. .the b. of his metal 
SWIFT. 

Basenet, -ette, vars. of BASINET. 

+ Bash, v. ME. [aphet. f. ABASH v.] 1. 
trans. To disconcert, dismay, abash —1594. 2. 
intr. To be daunted; to be abashed -1610. 

Bash (bef), v.* 1641, [ult. imit.; perh. a 
blend of bang and ending of dash, smash, etc.] 
To strike with a smashing blow 1790. 

+ Bashalic(k. 1682. Early f., PASHALIK 
-1708. 

Bashaw (báfo). 1534. [var. of PASHA.] 
1. The earlier form of PASHA. 2. fig. A 
grandee; a haughty imperious man 1593. 

1. With all the insolence of a basha FIELDING. 

Bashful (bw-ffül, a. 1548. [f. BASH v.'-- 
-FuL.) ti. Wanting in self-possession, 
daunted —1709. 2. Shrinking from publicity, 
shy; sensitively modest; excessively self- 
conscious, sheepish 1548. 3. Of things, eto. : 
Characterizing or characterized by extreme 


sensitiveness or modesty 1595. 
2. I pity b. men COWPER. 3. Hence bashfull 
cunning Temp. Ul. i. 81. Hence Ba'shfully adv. 


BASHFULNESS 


Ba'shfulness. 1534. [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
+1. Bashfulness of: a timid or reverential 
shrinking back from —1674. 2. The quality of 
being BASHFUL (sense 2) 1539. 

2. Haue you no modesty, no maiden shame, No 
touch of bashfulnese ? Mids. N. rir. ii. 286. 

|| Bashi-bazouk (be:fiibüzü-k). 1855. [- 
Turk. başı bozuk ‘wrong-headed’ (bag head, 
bozuk out of order).] A mercenary soldier 
belonging to the irregular troops of the 
‘Turkish empire; notorious for their lawless- 
ness and savage brutality. Also fig. 

f Ba'shless, a. 1578. [f. BASH v.! + -LESS.] 
Shameless; bold. 

t Bashment. ME. [aphet. f. ABASHMENT.] 
Discomfiture, shame —1610. 

Basi- (bé'-si), comb. f. BASE, BASIS, in sense 
of * pertaining to, situated at, or forming, the 
base of’: e.g. b.-branchial, -cranial, -facial, 
-hyal, -temporal, pertaining to, situated at, 
or forming, the base or posterior part of the 
branchial arch (in fishes), the skull, the face, 
the hyoid bone, the temples. Often used 
ellipt. ; e.g. the basihyal (bone). 

Basial (bé'-zidl), a. [f. L. basium kiss + 
-AL!.] Of or pertaining to kissing. 

Basic (bé'-sik), a. 1842. [f. BASE sb. -- -10; 
cf. Fr. basique.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
forming a base: spec. in Archit, and Chem. 
2. Having the base in excess 1854. a. Chem. 
(A salt) Having the amount of the base 
atomically greater than that of the acid, or 
exceeding in proportion that of the related 
neutral salt 1854. b. Min. (An igneous rock) 
Having relatively little silica 1877. c. Applied 
to a process of steel manufacture, in which 
phosphorus is eliminated by thi ! use of non- 
siliceous materials for the Mining. of the con- 
verters; hence, the steel thus produced 1880. 

See also MONOBASIC, BIBASIC, TRIBASIC, 

Basicerite (be'si-séroit), 1877. |f. Gr. Ada 
base + xépas horn + -ITE' 3.) Animal Physiol. 
The second segment of the antenna of an 
Arthropod. 

Basicity (be'sisiti). 1849. (f. Basic a. + 
-ITY.] Chem. The power of combining with 
bases possessed by an acid, dependent on the 
number of atoms of hydrogen replaceable by 
a metal which are contained in it. 

|| Basidium (bási-dióm). 1858. [mod.L. 
dim.,f.Gr. Bdois + -&ov dim. ending.) Bot. 
Name given to the cells of the fructification 
in some fungi, which bear the spores. Hence 
Basi'diospore, Bot. a spore borne at the 
extremity of a b. 

Basifugal (be'si-flugal), a. 1875. [f. L. basis 
Base sb. + -fugus fleeing + -AL, after 
centrifugal.) Bot. Tending away from the 
base, as b. growth (of a leaf, etc.). Hence 
Basi'fugally adv. 

I| Basigynium (bé'si,dgi-nidm). 1880. (mod. 
L., f. Gr. dos BASE sb.' + ywń female + 
-IUM.] Bot. The pedicel or stalk bearing the 
ovary. 

Basil (bee-zil), 1481. [- OFr. basile - 
med.L. basilicum — Gr. Baorudv, n. of adj. 
'royal'.] Herb. 1. Popular name of a genus 
(Ocymum, N. O. Labiatæ) of aromatic shrubby 
Plants, including the culinary herbs Common 
or Sweet B. (O. basilicum), and Bush or 
Lesser B. (O. minimum). 2. A book-name for : 
Wild B. (Calamintha acinos, or C. clino- 
podium), Field or Cow B. (Saponaria vac- 
caria); also B.-balm, -thyme 1578. 

f Ba'sil*. rare. 1565. [- OFr. basile (see 
prec.) applied, through confusion of forms, 
to the BASILISK; similarly mod.Fr. basilic 
(= plant, serpent).] 1. = BASILISK 2. 1565. 
12. An iron round the ankle of a prisoner. 
(Perh. a distinct wd.) —1755. 

Basil’, bazil (be-zil). 1674. [app. an Eng. 
corrupt. of (O)Fr. basane; see Basaw.] = 
BASAN, q.v. Also attrib. 

Basil, sb.‘ and v., corrupt f. BEZEL. 

Basilar (be'silái, a. 1541. [-mod,L. 
basilaris, irreg. f. basis; see BASE sb.!] Of, 
pertaining to, or situated at the base, esp. at 
that of the skull. So Ba'silary. 

Basilic, -al (básilik, -à), a. 1541. [- 
(O)Fr. basilique or L. basilicus — Gr. Bacuuxós 
royal. See -1¢, -ICAL.] 1. Kingly (rare) 1728. 2. 
Phys. Specific epithet of the large vein of the 
arm starting from the elbow and discharging 
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into the axillary vein. [So called from its 
supposed importance.] 1541. 

Basilic (be-silik), sb. arch. 1703. [- Fr. 
basilique — L. basilica; see next.] — BASILICA 
1,2. 

Basilica (básiliká). Pl. -as, rarely -2. 
1541. [- L. basilica — Gr. Bacwweá (sc. olxía, 
orod), subst. use of fem. of Bacuuxós royal, f. 
Baceis king.] 1. Anc. Hist. Orig., a royal 
palace; thence, an oblong building or hall, 
with double colonnades and a semicircular 
apse at the end, used for a court of justice and 
place of public assembly. 2. A building of this 
type, used for Christian worship; improp. 
applied to churches generally. In Rome 
applied spec. to the seven principal churches 
founded by Constantine. 1563. +3. The 
basilic vein; see BASILIO a. 2. —1751. 4. (neut. 
pl.) = BASILICS, q.v. 

2. The application of the name of B. to the small 
burial-chapels in the Catacombs is a mistake 
1874. Hence Basilical a.*, Basi'lican a. of, 
pertaining to, or resembling a b. Basi-licanism, 
adherence to the basilican type of church. Basi*- 
licate a. shaped like a b. 

f Basilicock. ME. = BASILISK 1. —1583. 

Basi'licon, -um. 1541. [- L. basilicum or 
Gr. Bacduxóv, subst. use of n. adj.; see 
Bastica.] Name of ointments supposed to 
possess sovereign virtues. *| See also Basti’. 

Basilics (büsiliks), sb. pl. 1751. [tr. L. 
basilica (also used) — Gr. Bacwxá, subst. use 
of n.:pl of adj. Baeuuxós; see BASILICA.) A 
digest of the laws of Justinian, etc., trans- 
lated from Latin into Greek, by command of 
the emperors Basil and Leo. 

Basilidian (besili-diin). 1586. [f. L. 
Basilides, Gr. Baowlbns + -1AN.) 1. adj. Of, 
pertaining to, or derived from Basilides, an 
Alexandrian Gnostic of the 2nd century. 2. 
8b. One of his followers. 

Basili'scan, a. rare. 1600. [f. L. basiliscus 
BASILISK + -AN.] Pertaining to a basilisk. So 
Basili'scine. 

Basilisk (be-zilisk, bee-s-). Also (from Sp.) 
basilisco. ME. [- L. basiliscus — Gr. pand- 
foxes kinglet, kind of serpent, golden- 
crested wren, dim. of Baoue/s king; acc. to 
Pliny, the name is due to a crown-like spot 
on the reptile’s head.) 1. A fabulous reptile, 
also called a cockatrice, alleged to be hatched 
by a serpent from a cock’s egg; its breath, 
and even its look, was said to be fatal. [So 
called from a crown, ‘combe or coronet’, on 
its head.] Also fig. (often attrib.) 2. transf. A 
large brass cannon, throwing a shot of about 
200 pounds weight. (Cf. SHAKS. Hen. V, V. 
ii. 17.) 1549, 3. Zool. A small American lizard 
of the family Iguanidw, having on its head a 
hollow crest which can be inflated at will 
1818. f 4. The Golden-crested Wren or King- 
let (Regulus cristatus) 1753. +5. The star 
Regulus in Leo 1751. 

1. Make me not sighted like the Basilisque Wint. 
T. 1. ii. 389. 2. The Basilisks, That, roaring, shake 
Damascus turrets down MARLOWE. 3. The green 
and golden b. SHELLEY. Hence Basili'skian a, 

Basin (bé'-s’n). [ME. ba(s)cin, -ine — OFT. 
bacin (mod. bassin):- med.L. ba(s)cinus 
(cf. bacchinon wooden vessel, Gregory of 
Tours, VI), f. med.L. bacca ‘vas aquarium" 
(Isidore), perh. of Gaulish orig.] 1. A circular 
vessel of greater width than depth, used for 
holding water for washing and other liquids. 
b. The quantity held by a basin 1834. 2. A 
similar dish for any purpose 1525. 3. The 
scale-dish of a balance ME. t 4. pl.? Cymbals 
—1609. 5. spec. A concave tool used in the 
manufacture of convex glasses 1727. t6. 
Phys. a. The pelvis; b. A funnel-shaped 
cavity situated between the anterior ven- 
tricles of the brain —1771. 7. A hollow de- 
pression, natural or artificial, containing 
water 1712. 8. A dock constructed in a tidal 
river or harbour, in which by means of flood- 
gates the water is kept at a constant level 
1709. Also transf. 9, A land-locked harbour; 
a bay 1725. 10. Phys. Geog. The tract of 
country drained by a river, or which drains 
into a particular lake or sea 1830. 11. gen. A 
circular or oval valley or hollow 1854. 12. 
Geol. A circumscribed formation in which the 
strata dip inward from all sides to the centre; 
the deposit, esp. of coal, lying in such a 
depression 1821. 


BASKET-BALL 


1. Basons and ewers, to laue i 
Tam, Shr- Ii. 390. A b. of pa age nd 
in a b. black and small Receives a lofty waterfall 
WORDSW. 9. The harbor of Quebec. .a b, two 
miles across THOREAU. 10. The hydrographical 
b. of the Thames LYELL. Hence Ba'sined ppl, q, 
placed! or contained in a b. Ba'sinful, the content 
of a b. 

Basinet, basnet (bee'sinét, besnét). Now 
Hist. ME. [-OFr. bacinet, dim. of bacin 
Basin. See -Er.] A small, light, steel head- 
piece, in shape somewhat globular, and closed 
in front with a ventail or visor, 

Basiophthalmite (bé':si,ofpte-Imoit). 1877, 
If. Gr. Bác; BASE sb.' + dé6aAuós eye Img 
3.] Anim. Phys. The lowest joint of the eye- 
stalk of Crustacea. 

Basipodite (be'si-podoit). 1870. [f. Gr, 
Báois BASE sb.’ + sos, moð- foot + ITE! 8.) 
Anim. Phys, The second segment of the leg 
of an Arthropod. 

Basis (bé'sis) Pl. bases. 1571. [-L. 
basis - Gr. Bác stepping, step, pedestal; 
Bee BASE sb.'] 1. (Literal senses, now rarely 
used.) = BASE sb. 1, f3, 6, f8. t2, A 
pedestal —1686. 3. The main constituent 
1001. 4. A foundation, support (of anything 
immaterial)1605. 5. That on which anything 
is reared, and by which its constitution or 


operation is determined 1601. 6. = BASE sb.! 
15 (lit. and fig.) 1833. 

2. Cesar..That now on Pompeyes B. Ives] 
along Jul. C. m1. i. 115. 3. Salt, the B. of. 


Natural Productions 1665. 4. Great Tyrrany, lay 
thou thy b. sure Macb. Iv. iii. 32. 5. The b. of. 
Exchange MALYNES, of mutual compensation 


BURKE. 

Basi'solute, a. 1847. [f. L. basis BASE sb. 
+solutus unbound, free.) Bol. Of leaves: 
Prolonged at the base below the point of 
origin. 

Bask (bask), v. ME. [Of doubtful origin, 
but usu. referred to ON. *badask (later 
badast), refi. of baða BATHE. Cf. BUSK v.!] 
t 1. intr. (also refl.) To bathe, esp. in warm 
water, etc., whence transf. to swim in blood, 
etc. —1530. 2. trans. Chiefly refl.; = 8. 1600, 
3. intr. To expose oneself to, or disport one- 
self in a flood of warmth ; to lie enjoying the 
heat 1697. Also fig. 

2. A foole, Who ht him downe, and bask'd him 
in the Sun A.Y.L. 11. vii. 15. Basking in the 
sunshine of unmerited fortune BURKE. 

+ Bask, a. ME. [- ON. beist bitter, acrid.) 
Bitter, acrid —1808. 

t Baske, v. 1642, [var. of Basu v.*; cf. Da. 
baske.] 

Basket (baskét) sb. ME. [In Anglo, 
baskeltum (XII1-Xv), A Fr., OFr. basket (xm), of 
unkn. origin.] 1. A vessel of wickerwork, 
made of plaited osiers, cane, rushes, ete. 4 
taken as the type of daily provisions; also, ol 
alms 1535. 2. A basketful 1725. 3. A wicker 
work guard for the hilt of a sword-stick; ellipl 
a basket-hilt sword or stick 1773. 4. The over 
hanging back compartment on the antaidh 
of a stage coach (arch.) 1773. 5. Mil. 
gabion 1753. 6. The vase of & Corina 
capital, with its foliage, ete. (Gwilt) 17 r 
7. A wickerwork or wire screen used in hal 
making. 

1. Tooke, heere is a b., he may creepe in ae 
Merry W. m. iii, 137. b. Blessed shal P» 4 
baszkett, & thy stoare COVERDALE Deut. the 
To be left in the b.: to remain unchose, (uke o 
worst apples, etc.). ick 0j . iE. 

Jot a Ib has shook me worse than the b. of à 
stage-coach GOLDSM. . 

Comb, : b.-beagle, a small dog used to hunt a ie 
hare; -boat, a boat of b.-work ; in Indias en 
b., covered with skins; -button, a metal bof 
with a basket-pattern on -fish, & Stared into 
the genus Astrophyton, with five rays divide h 
curled filaments; -hare, one turned out of à Dd: 
be coursed; -hilt, a b. shaped hilt of a sw al 
hence b.-hilted; -osier, the Salix forbyent' 
emori, structure composed of interan ar 
twigs, etc., or carved in imi 01 ind: 
Hence Ba'sketful, Barsketing. (Cf. matting) 
Basketry, b.-work, or -ware. Rar) 

Basket (ba-skét), v. 1583. [f. prec. s ^ A 
to bag.) 1. To put into, or hang UP asia 
basket. Also fig. 2. To throw into the wi 
paper basket ; also fig. 1867. N 

ed with 
A game ples oa 


a large inflated ball, the object being " 
by casting it into a basket fixed ten fa 


above the ground at one's opponi 


BASKING 


Ba'sking, ppl. a. 1742. [f. BASK v. + -ING*.] 
That basks or suns himself. 

Basking-shark: the largest species of shark 
(Selachus maximus), called also Sun-fish; so 
named from its habit of lying on the surface of the 


water. 3 

Basnat, -et, -ette, -ite, vars. of BASINET. 

Bason, var. of BASIN. 

Bason (bé's'n), sb. 1727. [Origin unkn.] 
Hal-making. A bench with a plate of iron or 
stone flag fitted in it, and a little fire under- 
neath, on which formerly the first part of the 
felting process was performed. Hence Ba'son 
v. to harden the felt on the b. 

Basque (bask). 1817. [- Fr. Basque — L. 
Vasco (pl. Vascones, Juvenal, Pliny), whence 
Gascon.] A. sb. 1. A native of Biscay; name 
of the ancient race inhabiting both slopes of 
the Western Pyrenees, who speak a language 
of non-Aryan origin in 1835. 2. The language 
of this race 1860. 3. The continuation of a 
Jady's bodice, forming a kind of short skirt. 
(t A distinct wd.) 1860. B. adj. Of or per- 
taining to the Basques 1817. Hence Basqued 
ppl. a. (sense 3). + Ba'squish a. and sb. 
Basque (language). 

Basquine (baski-n) 1819. [- Fr. basquine 
= Sp. basquiiia f. basco, vasco Basque.] A rich 
outer petticoat worn by Basque and Spanish 
women. 

Bas-relief, Bass-relief (ba:s,rili-f, ba:rt- 
li). 1667. [Earlier basse relieve — It. basso 
rilievo; alt. later after Fr. bas-relief.] 1. Low 
relief ; sculpture or carved work in which the 
figures project less than one half of their true 
proportions from the background 1696. 2. 
coner. A sculpture, etc., in low relief 1667. 

Bass, basse (bes), sb.! ME. [Late ME. 
(xv) alt. of (dial.) BARSE; see also BAR sb.*] 1. 
The Common Perch (Perca fluviatilis), or an 
allied freshwater species 1440, 2. A voracious 
European marine fish (Labraz lupus) of the 
Perch family; called also Sea-wolf and Sea- 
dace. Also an allied species (Sea-bass) caught 
off N. America. 1530. 

1. Black Bass: a Perch (Perca huro) found in 
Lake Huron. 

Bass (bws) sb.* 1091. [alt. of Bast sb.' by 
suppression of t, as in bast mat, bast tree.) 
1, The inner bark of the lime or linden; 
loosely, any similar fibre. Also attrib. b. A 
fibre obtained from certain palms used for 
brushes, ropes, etc. 1881. 2. ellipt. A mat, a 
ae a flat plaited bag, etc., made of this 
1706. 

Bass (bes), sb.* 1686. (perh. for bas- or 
base-coal, as in base coin.) Mining. Shale 
stained dark by vegetable matter. 

Bass (bis), sb.* 1849. [Name of manufac- 
turers.] Ale or beer (India Pale Ale or Bitter 
Beer) made by Messrs. Bass and Co. of 
Burton-on-Trent. 

Bass (bé's), a. and sb.* [orig. identical in 
form and still in pronunc. with BASE sb.*; 
from xvr assim. in form to It. basso.] A. 
adj. t 1. Low in sound, soft —1513. 2. Low in 
the musical scale 1533. 3. Of, pertaining to, 
Or suited to the bass part (see B. 1) 1592. 
Hence in comb., as BASS-VIOL, eto. 

3. B. voice: that ranging from Eb below the b. 
stave to F above it. B. clef: see CLEF’. 

B. sb. 1. The lowest part in harmonized 
musical composition ; the deepest male voice, 
Or lowest tones of an instrument, which 
Sound this part 1450. Also = THOROUGHBASS. 
2. A singer or instrument (or a string) having 
Such a voice, part, or compass; spec. a bass 
ho (see TUBA), BASS-VIOL, DOUBLE-BASS 


1. Comb. : b.-baritone, a voice higher than bass, 
yet of bass and not tenor quality ; a singer having 
such a voice. 

Bass, v. nonce-wd. (f. Bass sb.*] To utter 
with bass sound. 
urhe Thunder. .did base my Trespasse Temp. III. 


Bass-bar (bé^sbài). 1838. [f. Bass sb.*] 
Mus. An oblong piece of wood fixed length- 
wise within violins, etc., to resist the pressure 
of the left foot of the bridge. 

Basset (bm-sét), sb.! 1616. [— Fr. basset, f. 
bas low ; see BASE a., -ET.] Ashort-legged dog 
used in unearthing foxes and badgers. 

t Basset (be-sét), sb.* 1645. [— Fr. bassette 
7 It. bassetta, fem. of bassetto, dim. of basso; 
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see BASE a., -ET.] A game at cards, resembling 
ae Hence B.-table. Ba'sset v.' to play 
at b. 

Basset (be-sét), sb.* 1636. [Origin unkn.] 
Geol. The edge of a stratum showing at the 
surface of the ground; an outcrop. Also 
attrib. Hence Ba'sset v.* to crop out at the 
surface. Barsseting vbl. sb. the outcrop. 

Basset-horn (bee-set,hdm). 1835. [-G., 
partial tr. of Fr. cor de bassette — It. corno di 
bassetto (bassetto, see BASSET sb.').] Mus. A 
tenor clarinet of extra compass. 

|| Bassette (base-t) [- Fr. basselle — It. 
bassetto ; see next], and Bassetto (basse-tto). 
[It., see BASSET sb.*] Mus. A small bass-viol. 

Bass-horn. [See Bass a. 3.] Mus. A modi- 
fication of the bassoon, much deeper in its 
tones. 

|| Bassia (bæsiă). 1863. [Named after 
Fernando Bassi; see -IA*.] Bot. A genus of 
tropical trees (N.O. Sapotacez), from the 
seeds of which a butter-like oil is pressed. 
Hence Ba'ssic a. 

Bassinet. Also bassinette. 1578. [- Fr. 
bassinet, dim. of bassin; see BASIN, -ET.] 1. 
(bee-sinét.) Var. of BASINET. f 2. Herb. Name 
of species of Ranunculus and Geranium, and 
of the Marsh Marigold —1727. 3. (bw:sine-t.) 
An oblong wickerwork basket, hooded at one 
end, used as a cradle for babies, or a peram- 
bulator 1854. 

| Basso (ba:sso) 1817. [It.; see Basser 
sb.) Mus. = Bass a. 3, sb.* 1, 2. Hence b. 
cantante, a high bass voice, between b. 
profundo and baritone; b. continuo — 
"THOROUGHBASS; b. ostinato = GROUND-bas8 ; 
b. profondo, usu. profundo, a deep bass 
voice, having & compass of about two octaves 
above D below the bass stave; also, a singer 
having such a voice; b. ripieno, a bass part 
used only occ. in a grand chorus. 

Bassoon (büsu-n). 1727. [- Fr. basson — It. 
bassone, augm. of basso low; see BASSET sb.*, 
-00N.] Mus. 1. A wooden double-reed instru- 
ment, with a compass of about three octaves, 
used as a bass to the oboe. 2. An organ-stop 
similar in tone to a b. Bassoo'nist. 

J| Ba'sso-relie'vo, -rilievo. Pl.-os. 1676. 
[It.; see BAS-RELIEF.] = BAS-RELIEF. 

Bassorin (be-sdrin). 1830. [f. Bassora+ 
1N',] A chemical principle found in Bassora 
and other gums, insoluble but swelling to a 
gelatinous state in water. 

Bass-viol (bé'-s,vai-al). 1590. [See BASE 
a. 3.) A viol da gamba for playing the bass 
part in older concerted music; à violoncello. 

Bass-wood (ba:s,wud). 1824. [f. BASS sb.*] 
The American Lime or Linden (Tilia ameri- 
cana); also, its wood. Also attrib. 

Bast (bast), sb.! [OE. best, corresp.to(M)Du., 
(O)HG., ON. bast :- Gmc. *bastaz, -am, of 
unkn. origin. See Bass sb.*] The inner bark of 
the lime or linden; also, any flexible fibrous 
bark (cf. Bass sb.*). Also attrib. 2. A rope, 
mat, etc., made of bast; cf. Bass sb.* 1450. 

+ Bast, sb.* and a. ME. [— OFr. bast (mod. 
bát) — Pr. bast — med.L. bastum pack-saddle; 
see BASTARD, BATMAN.] A. sb. Bastardy —1494. 
B. adj. Bastard —1572. 

tii Basta (basti), int. 1596. [It., = it is 
enough.] Enough! 

Bastard (ba:stáid). ME. [- OFr. bastard 
(mod. bâtard) = Pr. bastard, It., Sp., Pg. 
bastardo :- med.L. bastardus, commonly held 
to be f. bastum (see Bast sb.*, BAT 8b.*) + 
-ardus -ARD; cf. OFr. fils de bast (see Bast 
sb.?), illegitimate son.] A. sb. 1. One begotten 
and born out of wedlock; an illegitimate or 


natural child. Also jig. 

By the civil and canon laws, and since 1926 by the 
law of England, a child born out of wedlock is 
legitimated by the subsequent marriage of the 


ents. 

12. A mongrel —1002. 3. A sweet Spanish 
wine, resembling muscadel; any sweetened 
wine. Hist. ME. t4. Anything of inferior 
quality or unusual make; e.g. à kind of cloth 
51523; a cannon —1753; a size of paper —1774. 
5. A large sail used in the Mediterranean. 
(So Fr. bdtard.) 1753. 6. Sugar-refining. A 
coarse brown sugar made from the refuse 
syrup of previous boilings ; also, a mould into 
which sugar is drained. (So Fr. bâtard.) 1859. 


BASTILLION 


1. Fame being a b. or filia li, "tis 
YT EN ien Aton ences 6 
Pint of B. in the Halfe Moone 1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 30, 

B. adj. 1. Born out of wedlock ME. 2. Mong- 
rel, hybrid. ? Obs. ME. 3. fig. Illegitimate, 
unauthorized 1558. 4. fig. Not genuine; spu- 
rious; debased 1552. 5. Having the appear- 
ance of; an inferior kind of; as, b. di > 
B. Alkanet, etc. 1530. 6. Of abnormal shape 
or irregular (esp. large) size ; spec. applied : a. 
to a file intermediate between the coarse and 
fine cuts 1677; b. in Printing, to (a) a fount of 
type cast on a larger or smaller body than 
that to which it usually belongs, (b) an 
abbreviated title on the page preceding the 
Besse of a book; t c. to swords, guns, etc. 
1753. 

3. Usurie. .is the B. use of money BACON. B. 
branch or stip: one springing of its own accord 
from the root of a tree, or where not wanted, 5. 
B.-wing: Zool. three or four quill-like feathers 
placed at a small joint in the middle of a bird’s 


wing, taken as the analogue of the thumb in 
mammals. 


+ Barstard, v. 1549. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
BASTARDIZE —1658. Also fig. 

t Ba'stardice, -ise. 1579. [- Fr. bastardise 
(mod. bál-), f. bastard; see BASTARD sb., -ICE.] 
Bastardy ; falsity —1611. 

Bastardism (bastáidiz'm) t Obs. 
[f. BASTARD sb. + -ISM.] = BASTARDY 1. 

Bastardize (ba:stá1doiz), v. 1587. [f. BAS- 
TARD sb.+-IZE.] 1. (rans. To declare or 
stigmatize as bastard 1611. f 2. To beget 
bastard issue (Lear I. ii. 144). 3. To deteriorate 
1587. Also intr. Hence Ba‘stardiza‘tion. 

+ Ba:stardly, a. 1552. [f. BASTARD sb. + 
-LY'.] 1. Of bastard sort; unauthorized; 
counterf: lebased —1786. 2. = BASTARD a. 
5. —1610. 

Bastardy (ba:staadi). 1486. [- AFr., OFr. 
bastardie (med.L. bastardia X11); see BASTARD 
sb., -Y'.] 1. The condition of a bastard; 
illegitimate birth. Also fig. 2. Begetting of 
bastards, fornication ; also fig. 1577. 

Baste (béist), sb. Also bast. 1850. Card- 
playing. Var. of BEAST. 

Baste (bé'st), v. ME. [- OFr. bastir baste 
:- Frankish *bastjan = OHG., MHG. besten 
lace, sew, f. Gmc. *bastaz Bast sb.) For the 
sense, cf. Sp. bastear, embastar, It. imbastire.] 
trans. To sew together loosely ; hence t a. To 
quilt; b. To tack together temporarily with 
long loose stitches. Also transf. or fig. 

fig. To b. up a story hastily or clumsily ScorT. 

Baste (béist), v." 1509, [Origin unkn.] 1. 
To moisten (a roasting joint, etc.) with melted 
fat, gravy, etc. Also transf. or fig. t 2. To 
perfuse as with a liniment 1735. 3. To mark 
(sheep) with tar (north. ). 

Baste (bé'st), v.? 1533. [perh. a fig. use of 
prec.] trans. To beat soundly, cudgel. Also 


1589. 


fig. 

Baste (béist), v.* 1850. [f. BASTE sb.] Card- 
playing. Var. of BEAST v. 

Bastel-house (bestélhaus). 1544. (f. 
baslel, var. of BASTILE.] A fortified house. 

Basten (be-stén), a. (OE. besten; see Bast 
8b.!, -EN*.] Made of bast. 

|| Bastide (ba'stid, basti-d). 1523. [- OFr. 
bastide — Pr. bastida (med.L. bastida XMI); 
see next.] 1. Obs. exc. Hist. A fortlet. || 2. A 
country-house in southern France. 

Bastille, -ile (bastil, ba-stil), sb. ME. [— 
(O)Fr. bastille, refash. f. contemp. bastide (see 
prec.) - Pr. bastida, subst. use of fem. pa. 
pple. of bastir build. Cf. med.L. bastile XIV, 
-illa.] 1. A tower or bastion of a castle; a 
small fortress. 2. spec. In siege operations : 
a. A wooden tower on wheels. b. One of a 
series of huts, defended by entrenchments, 
for the accommodation of the besieging 
troops. ME. 3. Name of the prison-fortress 
built in Paris in the 14th and destroyed in the 
18th century 1561. 4. Hence: A prison 1790. 
3. That rock-fortress. .which they name B., or 
Building, as if there were no other building 
CARLYLE. 

Bastille, -ile (basti bo:sti, v. 1480. [f. 
OF. bastiller, f. bastille; see prec.] t1. To 
fortify (a castle) -1500. 2. [f. prec. sb.] To 
confine in a bastille 1742. 

Bastillion. Hist. 1549. [- OFr. bastillon, 
dim. of bastille; see prec.) A small fortress or 
castle; a fortified tower. 


BASTIMENT 


+ Ba'stiment. 1598. [- Sp. bastimento, f. 
bastir build; see -MENT.] 1. Military supplies 
—1622. 2. A building, a wall 1679. j 

Bastinade, -onade (bestiné‘-d, -óné-d), sb. 
(arch.) 1600. [refash. of BasTINADO after Fr. 
bastonnade; see -ADE, -ADO.] = BASTINADO 
sb. 1-3. 

Bastina:de, -ona:de, v. arch. 1601. [f. prec. 
sb.] To BASTINADO, 

Bastinado (bestiné'-do), sb. 1577. [- Sp. 
bastonada, t. baston stick, cudgel; see BATON, 
-ADO.] 1, A blow with a stick or cudgel; esp. 
one upon the soles of the feet. 2. A cudgelling 
(arch.) 1594. 3. spec. An Eastern method of 
punishment, by beating with a stick the 
soles of the culprit’s feet 1726. 4. A stick, 
staff, truncheon, etc. 1598. 

Bastina:do, v. Also -onado. 1614. [f. 
prec. sb.] 1. To beat with a stick (arch.). 2. 
spec. To beat or cane on the soles of the feet 
1688. 

Bastion (bæ'stiən). 1598. [- Fr. bastion, 
earlier bastillion (see above) — It. bastione, f. 
bastire build.) A projecting part of a forti- 
fication, consisting of an earthwork in the 
form of an irregular pentagon, having its base 
in the main line, or at an angle, of the forti- 
fication; its ‘flanks’ are the two sides which 
spring from the base, and are shorter than the 
‘faces’ which meet in the frontal angle. Also 
transf. and fig. Hence Ba'stioned ppl. a. 
furnished with or defended by a b. or bastions. 
Ba'stione't, a small b. 

Ba'stite, 1837. (f. Baste in the Harz Moun- 
tains + -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A bronze- or green- 
ish-coloured impure foliated serpentine; 
Schiller-spar. 

Basto (ba:ssto) 1675. ([- Sp. (e) basto 
(whence Fr. baste) (ace of) clubs. See BASTE sb.) 
"T'he ace of clubs in quadrille or ombre. 

+ Baston. ME. [ME. baston — OFr. baston ; 
see BATON.] 1. A staff or stick used as a 
weapon or as à symbol of office —1756. 2. A 
stanza or verse. (Transl. of staff, stave.) ME. 
only. 3. Her. = BATON 3. —1660. 4. Old Law. 
One of the Warden of the Fleet’s men, who 
attended the king's courts with a red staff, 
to take into custody such as were committed 
by the court. (Cf. tip-staff, etc.) -1671. 5. 
Archit. A torus. (So F. bâton.) —1847. 

Bastonite. [f. Bastoigne in Luxembourg + 
-ITE' 2 b.] Min. A variety of LEPIDOMELANE 

Basyle (bé'sil, beesil). 1863. [f. BASE sb.* 
12+-YL.] Chem. A body that unites with 
oxygen to form a base. Hence Ba'sylous a. 

Bat (bet), sb.' 1575. [alt. of ME. backe, 
bakke - Scand. word repr. in MSw. aftan|- 
bakka, nat|bakka evening or night-bat, MDa. 
nath)bakke; the change from k to t may 
have been due to assoc. w. med.L. blatta, 
blacta, batta.) A member of the Mammalian 
order of Cheiroptera, and esp. of the family 
Vespertilionida; consisting of mouse-like 
quadrupeds (whence the names Rere-mouse, 
Flittermouse) haying the fingers extended to 
support a thin membranous wing which 
stretches from the side of the neck by the 
toes of both pairs of feet to the tail; they 
were formerly classed as birds. They are all 
nocturnal. 

The curious formation of a b., a mouse with wings 
BOSWELL. 

b.-shell, a species of volute; b.-tick, an 
rasitical on bats. Also in many adjs., as 
b.-blind, -eyed, -minded, etc, 

Bat (bæt), sb.* ME. (Senses 1-4, - late OE. 
batt club, perh. partly — (O)Fr. batte, f. battre 
beat, strike; senses 5-6, 7—9 of unkn. origin, 
prob. diff. words.] 1. A stick, a club, a staff 
for support or defence (arch.). t 2.1 A balk 
of timber —1686. 3. The wooden implement 
with rounded handle and flattened blade 
used in cricket. (The most common mod. 
sense.) 1706. b. Short for batter, batsman. 
1859. 4. Harlequin's sword of lath. [From 
Fr.] 1859. t 5. A lump, piece ME. only. 6. 
esp. A piece of a brick having one end entire 
1519. 7. Shale interstratified between seams 
of coal, etc. Cf. Bass sb.* 1686. 8. A felted 
mass of fur, etc., in hat-making; often spelt 
Bart 1836. 9, A sheet of cotton wadding for 
quilts; batting. 10. A blow. Cf. Bat v. ME. 

1. Make you ready your stiffe bats and clubs Cor. 


I. i. 165. 
|| Bat, bát (ba, bat, beet), sb.* ME. [- OFr. 
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bat, earlier bast; see Bast sb.*] 1. A pack- 
saddle. Only in comb., as t b.-needle, a 
packing needle ; bát-horse (Fr. cheval de bát), 
a sumpter-beast; bát-mule. 2. In bat- 

: An allowance for carrying baggage 
in the field. Occas. confused w. BATTA. 1793. 

Bat (beet), v.* ME. [f. BaT sb.', or —(O)Fr. 
batire beat, strike. See BATE v.'.] 1. To strike 
with or as with a bat; to cudgel, beat. 2. To 
hit a ball with a bat. Also absol. 1773. 

Bat, v.* 1615. [var. of BATE v.' and *.] 1. 
intr. To bate or flutter as a hawk. 2. trans. 
(dial. and in U.S.) To b. the eyes: to blink 
1847. 

f Bartable, a. 1453. [Short f. DEBATABLE; 
cf. BATE sb.'] Debatable —1610. 

|| Batardeau (batardo-). 1707. [Fr.: form- 
erly bastardeau, dim. of OFr. bastard, of 
doubtful origin.] a. A coffer-dam. b. A wall 
built across the moat or ditch surrounding à 
fortification. 

Batata (bütü-tà, bātē-tă). 1577. [- Sp. 
batata — Taino batata; see Potato.) A plant 
(Batatas edulis, N.O. Convolvulacec), called 
also Spanish or Sweet Potato. 

Batavian (bité'-vilin). 1598. [f. L. Batavia, 
f. Batavi, a people who dwelt on Betawe, an 
island between the Rhine and the Waal. See 
-AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to the ancient 
Batavi. b. Pertaining to Holland or the 
Dutch. 1796. B. s5.pl. a. The ancient Batavi. 
b. The Dutch or Netherlanders (rare). 1598. 

Batch (betf). (ME. bac(c)he := OE. *bæćée, 
f. bacan BAKE; cf. OE. ġebæć baking, thing 
baked, and for the formation wæćće WATCH, 
wacan WAKE v.) f 1. The process of baking 
—1661. 2. concr, A baking; the quantity pro- 
duced at one baking 1461; t ellipt. the bread 
itself 1648. Also fig. t 3. fig. and transf. Sort, 
lot -1705. 4. a. The quantity of dough for one 
baking. b. The quantity of corn sent at one 
time to the mill 1549. 5. transf. A quantity 
produced at one operation, e.g. a brewing 
(arch.) 1713. 6. a. An instalment 1833. b. A 
set 1598, 

2. Thou crusty b. of Nature, what's the newes Tr. 
& Cr. V. i. 5. 3. One. .o’ your owne b. B. JONS, 5. 
A b. of beer 1713, of soup 1878. 6. A b. of prize- 
money 1833, of visitors 1793. 

Bate (bé't), v. ME. [- OFr. batre (mod. 
battre) beat, fight := Rom. *balere for L. 
batuere. Cf. BATTLE.] t1. To contend with 
blows or arguments —1440. 2. Falconry. To 
beat the wings impatiently and flutter away 
from the fist or perch. (F. se battre.) ME. 
Also t fig. b. To flutter downwards 1590. 

2. fig. Come, civil night..Hood my vnman'd 
blood, bayting in my Cheekes Rom. & Jul. m1. ii. 
14. Hence Ba‘ter, a hawk that bates. 

Bate (bé't), v.* ME. [aphet. f. ABAT Ev.'] 
ti. To beat down or away -1601. 2. To 
lower, let down; fig. to cast down, humble 
ME. Also finir. 3. To beat back or blunt 
the edge of (lit. and fig.) 1535. t 4. To reduce 
71691; t inir. to decrease —1596. 5. To lessen 
in force or intensity. Now chiefly in To b. 
one's breath. ME. 6. To strike off or take 
away (a part of) 1440; ellipt. to deprive (a 
person) of 1823. t 7. To omit, except —1704. 

1. B. the earth from about the roots of olives 
HOLLAND. 2. Bating nor heart nor hope S. 
Rogers. (Cf. 6.) 3. Which shall b. his sythes 
keene edge L.L.L. 1. i. 6. 4. These greefes and 
losses have so bated mee Merch. V. rm. iii. 32. 
6. I will not b. a penny 1602. To bate an ace; see 


AcE 3. Phr, + To bate of: to make a lessening of. 
T Barteless a. 


Bate (be't), v.* 1875. [rel to BATE sb.*] 
Tanning. To steep in bate; see BATE sb.* 

t Bate, sb.! ME, |f. BATE v.'; or short f. 
DEBATE sb.] Contention, discord —1690. 
rahe) b.: at strife. Hence + Ba-teful a. full of 


Bate (bé't), sb.* dial. 1450. [f. BATE v.!] 
+ 1. Depression 1686. 2. Deduction, abate- 
ment 1450. 

Bate (bé't), sb? n. dial. 1664. 
unkn.] The grain of wood or stone. 

Bate (bé't), sb.* 1804. [Goes with BATE v.? 
Cf. Sw. beta maceration, G. beize tanner's 
ooze, beizen soak, steep, cogn. w. BAIT v.!] 
Tanning. An alkaline lye, used to make the 
hides supple; a vat containing it; the process 
of steeping in it. 
|| Bateau (bato). Pl. bateaux (batóz). [Fr., 
— boat.] A light river-boat; esp. the long 


[Origin 


BATHOMETER 


tapering boats with flat bottoms used 
French Canadians. erron. Batteau, bythe 

Batell (be-tl), var. of Barren, 

t Batement. 1677. Aphetic of ABATEMENT, 

Bat-fowl (bæ-t,fau:]), v. 1440. [app. f. Bar 
sb.* + FOWL v.] 1. To catch birds at night by 
dazing them with a light, and knocking them 
down or netting them. + 2. slang. Toswindle, 
to victimize the simple —1608, Hence Ba't- 
oet, Ba't-fow'ling vbl. sb. (in both 
senses). 

f Bartful, a. 1549. [f. bat- (see BATTEN v); 
freq. in Drayton.) = BATTABLE —1612. 

Bath (bap), sb. Pl. baths (baz). [OR, 
bap = OFris. beth, OS. bad, (0)HG. bad, ON. 
bad :- Gme. *babam.] 1. The action of im- 
mersing the body, or a part of it, in, or 
surrounding it with, water, vapour, hot air, 
mud, or the like. Also fransf. 2. A quantity 
of water or other liquid for bathing OE, 
3. fig. and transf. Any enveloping medium 
producing effects analogous to those of 
bathing ME. 4. A receptacle, apartment, or 
building containing a series of apartments, 
for bathing; (the last usu. pl.) 1591. 5, A 
place for undergoing medical treatment by 
bathing, ete. Usu. in pl. Cf. BATH? 1. 1562, 
6. Chem. A contrivance for producing a 
steady heat at high temperature, or at a 
temperature not exceeding that of boiling 
point, as a sand-b., a water-b. 1509. 7, 
Photography. A solution in which photo- 
graphic plates or prints are immersed; the 
vessel holding the solution 1861, 8. Metal- 
lurgy. ^ mass of molten material in à furnace 
1881. 9, Order of the Bath: a high order of 
British knighthood. (So called from the bath 
which preceded installation.) 1603. 

1. transf. His head all over in a b. of sweat 
MANDEVILLE, 3. A b. of blisse CHAUCER, of 
sunshine 1871. Sleepe..sore Labors B. Macb, I. 
ii, 38, 4. The Lambeth Baths (mod.). 5. Matlock 
Bath (mod.). 

Attrib. and comb, as bathroom, a room for 
bathing in; b. salts, a toilet preparation for 
softening and perfuming bath-water; b. towel. 

Bath (bap), sb.* OE. [Same word as preo., 
orig. a dat. pl. baum, whence as an indecl. sb. 
Badum, Badon (latinized Bathonia), reduced 
through Bapen, Bathe, to Bath in xv.) A 
city in the west of England, so called from its 
hot springs. Also attrib. 

Comb. etc. brick, a preparation of calcareous 
earth moulded in form of a brick, made at Bridg- 
water; used for cleaning polished metal. B. bun, 
a large fruit bun with sugared top. B.-chair, à 
large chair on wheels for invalids. (Both these 
are often written without a capital B.) B.-metal, 
an alloy, consisting of 3 or 4 oz. of zinc to one 
pound of copper. B. oolite, B.-stone, a building 
stone from the oolite formation near Bath. B. 
post, a sort of letter-paper. 

Bath (bmp) sb.? ME. [- Heb. bal; Vulg 
batus, LXX dros.) A Hebrew liquid- 
measure, about eight and a half gallons. 

Bath (bap) v. 1000. [f. BATH sb.'; cf. s 
tub, etc.] To subject to a bath. Different 
from bathe in having a distinct reference oe 
vessel for bathing, and in being always lite! d 

To London and saw the bath-ing. .of the Knigl 
ofthe Bath EVELYN. 

Bathe (bë'ð), v. (OE. bapian = Du. pou 
OHG. badón (G. baden), ON. baða is GEN 
*bapon, f. *bapam BATH sb.!] 1. trans. 
immerse, as in a bath; to plunge or dip. d 
2. To apply liquid so as to wet or mio 
copiously; to lave, perfuse, suffuse i 
3. To envelop, or encompass, like the air, € to 
1816. 4. intr. To take a bath; earlier E 
bask OE. Also in transf. and fig. uses 15 2. 

1. The moder batheth the chylde TREVISA, 4 
To b. the eye with vinegar and water ud thed 
river bathed the foot of the walls GIBBON. Bert 
in sweat 1746, in tears BURKE. Phr. To end 
blood : usu. fig. to express the great quantity ers 
3. The babe. . Lies bathed in joy EMERSON, ther. 
Bathe sb. an act of bathing (intr.) 1831. P ar S0 
one who takes a bath, esp. in sea or ne ; 
Bathing vòl. sb.; the action of the V» sel 
attrib. in bathing dress, MACHINE (1 b), etc. iter 
Bathetic (bape-tik), a. 1834. [f. bathos Sios; 
pathos, pathetic.| Characterized by ba! 
absol. The b. = BaTHOS. t, Gh 
Bathometer (büpo:mitoi). 1875. [i : 0k 
Bábos depth + -METER.] A spring balano 
ascertaining the depth of water wn 
measuring the sounding line. 
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Bathos (bé!-pqs). 1727. [- Gr. BáBos depth. 
First made Eng. in sense 2 by Pope.] 1. 
Depth; bottom 1758. 2. Rhel. Ludicrous 
descent from the elevated. to the common- 
place; anti-climax 1727. 3. Hence gen. A 
come-down 1814. 

Bathukolpian (bepiukolpián), a. rare. 
1825. (f. Gr. BaóóxoAmos (f. Baüós deep + 
xé\ros bosom) + -IAN.] Deep-bosomed. var. 
Bathuko-lpic. 

| Bathybius (bapi-bivs). 1808. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. Baóós deep + Blos life.) Zool. Huxley's 
name for a gelatinous substance found at the 
bottom of the Atlantic Ocean, and at first 
supposed to be a formless mass of living 
protoplasm, but now regarded as an in- 
organic precipitate. 

Bathymetric, -al (bmpimetrik, -àD, a. 
1802.  [f. Gr. Baðús deep + -METRIC; see 
4caL.] Of or pertaining to the measurement 
of depth, spec. to the vertical range of dis- 
tribution of plants and animals in the sea. 
Hence Bathymetrically adv. 

Bathymetry (bápimétri) 1864. If. as 
prec. + -METRY.] The art or science of 
measuring depths (in the sea). WEBSTER. 

Bating (bé'-tin), prep. 1568. [Absolute use 
of pres. pple. of BATE v.* 7; cf. barring, 
excepting.| Leaving out of account. 

Batiste (büti-st). 1697. [- Fr. batiste = 
Baptiste, its original maker, of Cambray 
(Littré).) The French word for cambric; 
applied in commerce to a fabric of the same 
texture, made of cotton as well as linen. 
Often attrib. 

+ Batler, in mod. edd. of SHaxs. Batlet. 
rare. |f. BATTLE v." + -ER'; or poss. dim. f. 
Bar sb.* + -LET.] A beetle for battling 
clothes, 4.F.L. 1. iv. 49, 

| Batman! (bætmăn). 1599. [- Turk. 
bdlman, batman, -man (whence also Russ. 
batmán).] An oriental weight varying accord- 
ing to the locality. 

Batman’ (bætmæn, t ba-meen). 1755. [f. 
Bar sb.*] 1. A man in charge of a bat-horse 
and its load 1809. 2. An officer's servant. 

| Baton (bs-ten, || baton). 1548. [- Fr. 
bâton (earlier baston, see BASTON), = Pr., Sp. 
baston, It. bastone :- Rom. *basto, -on-, f. 
*baslare drive with a stick (cf. L. burdubasta 
donkey-driver, Petronius), f. late L. bastum 
stick.] 1. A staff or stick used as a weapon 
-1829; also gen. a stick 1801. 2. A staff of 
office; e.g. a Marshal's b. 1590. 3. Her. An 
ordinary, in breadth the fourth part of a 
BEND, broken off short at each end, so as to 
have the figure of a truncheon; used in Eng. 
coats of arms only in the form of the baton. 
sinister, the badge of bastardy (pop. bar 
sinister) 1816. 4. Mus. The wand used in 
beating time. (Often pronounced as Fr.) 
1807. 5. See BATTEN. 

4. Phr, Under ——'$ baton, conducted by ——. 
Hence Barton v. to strike with a b. ; formerly, to 
cudgel. Ba‘toned ppl. a. furnished with, or bear- 
ing, a b.; in Her. marked with, or bearing, the b. 
of bastardy. 

Batoon (bütu:n), sb. arch. 1562. [— Fr. 
bálon; see -oon. Now superseded by BATON.] 
= Baron 1, 2, 3, 5. Hence Batoorn v. (arch.) 
= Baton v. 
|| Batrachia (bitré!-kit), sb. pl. 1847. 
[mod.L. — Gr. Barpáxea (sc. (ða animals), n. 
Dl. of adj. f. Bárpaxos frog; see -IA*.] Zool. a. 
One of Brongniart’s four orders of Reptiles. 
b. Now, restricted to an order of the class 
Amphibia, containing those animals only, as 
frogs and toads, which subsequently discard 
the gills and tail of their larval state. (The 
sing. is BATRACHIAN.) Hence Batra‘chian a. 
of or pertaining to the B., esp. frogs and 
toads; sb. an animal of the order B. 
Batrachite (bæ-trăkoit). 1837. (- L. batra- 
Chiles — Gr. Barpaxirms, f. Bárpaxos frog; see 
ITE! 2b.] a. A stone resembling a frog in 
Colour. b. A fossil batrachian. 

Batracho-, comb. f. Gr. Bárpaxos frog: 
Bartrachoid a., frog-like. Ba:trachomyo'- 
machy [ad. Gr., f. Bárpaxos + môs + -paxía], 
the battle of the frogs and mice, a mock 
eae poem, possibly of the Homeric age. 

atracho:phagous [Gr. -édyos] a., frog- 
eating.  Ba:trachopho'bia [Gr. -$o8i], 
dread of or aversion to frogs, toads, etc. 
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Batsman (bætsmæn). 1756. [f. bats (BAT 
sb.*]) One who handles the bat at cricket. 

Batt, var. of BAT sb.* 8. 

|| Batta? (beta). 1680. [- Indo-Pg. bata = 
Canarese bhatta rice.] Anglo-Ind. orig. Sub- 
sistence money. Hence, extra pay during a 
campaign, and spec. An extra allowance, 
which became a constant addition to the 
pay of officers serving in India. 

|| Batta? (be-ta). 1680. [- Hind. baffa, 
büffa.] Anglo-Ind. In Indian Banking, agio; 
discount on coins not current, or of short 
weight. 

+ Barttable, a.' 1570. [f. bat- (see BATTEN 
v.) + -ABLE.] Fattening; fertile in pasture 
—1641. 

+ Battable, a.* 1601. [- OFr. batable, batt-, 
f. batire beat, or f. BAT v.'; see -ABLE.] That 
may be beaten out, malleable. 

t Battailant. 1591. [— Fr. bataillant, pres. 
pple, of batailler ; see BATTLE v.', -ANT.] 1. adj. 
Combatant SPENSER. 2. sb. A combatant 
1620. 

Battailous (bze-télos) a. arch. ME. [- 
OFr. bataillos, -eus, f. bataille; see BATTLE $b., 
-ous.] Fond of fighting, ready for battle. 

Battalia (bütà-ly&). arch. 1594. [-It. 
battaglia BATTLE sb.) 1. Mil. Order of battle. 
(Usu. with in, into.) 1613. t 2. = BATTLE sb. 
6, 7. (Cf. BATTALION 1.) —1750. Also fig. (cf. 
host’). 

1. Friedrich draws out in b. CARLYLE. 

Batta'lia pie. 1664. [Earliest form beatille 
— Fr. béatilles, in med.L. beatille ‘small 
blessed articles', as samplers worked by 
nuns, etc., dim. of L. beatus. Ballalia is due 
to pop. etym.] ‘Tit-bits, as cocks’ combs, 
sweetbreads, etc. in a pie." 

Battalion (bütw-lion). 1589. [- Fr. battail- 
lon — It. battaglione, augm. of battaglia BATTLE 
sb.] 1. gen. A large body of men in battle 
array ; one of the large divisions of an army. 
fb. = BATTLE 7. —1656. 2. spec. A body of 
infantry (or engineers) composed of several 
companies, and forming part of a regiment. 
(The number of battalions in a regiment 
varies greatly.) 1708. 

1. Providence is on the side of the strongest 
battalions Prov». Hence Battalion v. (rare) to 
form into a b. 

Battel, batell (bæ-t'l), sb. 1594. [In med.L. 
batelli, -illi, batellæ (pl.), of unkn. orig. ; perh. 
connected w. BATTLE v.*, BATTLE a.) Now 
only in pl. battels, batells, except attrib. In 
the University of Oxford (and formerly else- 
where), a provision of food taken by a mem- 
ber of a college; hence, the accounts of the 
costs of such provisions, and other college 
charges, for an individual; also, such college 
accounts in general. 

Barttel,v. 1570. [See prec., and cf. BATTLE 
v.*) 1. In Univ. of Oxford : To have a kitchen 
and buttery account in college. t2. (1) To 
put into a common stock —1606. 

Ba‘tteler. Obs. exc. Hist. 1604. [f. prec. ; cf. 
Barrie v.] One who battels in college; 
formerly, an order of students in Oxford 
below Commoners. 

Batten (be-t’n), sb.! 1058. [Earliest forms 
bataunt, batent, batant (XY) — OFT. batant, 
subst. use of pres. pple. of battre beat; see 
-ANT. For loss of final (cf. next.] 1. Carp. and, 
Build. A piece of squared timber, not more 
than 7 inches broad and 2+ inches thick, used 
for flooring, etc.; a scantling. 2. spec. A bar 
or strip nailed or glued across parallel boards, 
to hold them together, or prevent warping; 
a ledge, a clamp 1663. 3. Naut. A narrow 
strip nailed to the masts and spars to prevent 
them from chafing; one used to fasten down 
the edges of the tarpaulin fixed over the 
hatchways; also, a wooden bar from which 
hammocks are slung 1769. 

‘Comb. b.-door, a door formed of narrow boards, 
held together by battens. Hence Barttening sb. 
the application of, or a structure formed with, 
battens. 

Batten (bm-t'n), sb. 1831. [- Fr. battant 
(of same meaning). Loss of t as in prec.] A 
movable bar in a silk-loom which closes the 


weft. 

Batten (bm-t'n) v.' 1591. [- ON. batna 
improve, get better, f, *bat- (cf. OE. gebatian 
get better); see -EN*. Cf. BATTLE v.3] lintr. 
To improve in condition; esp. (of animals) 
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to thrive, grow fat by feeding. b. To glut 
oneself on; to gloat in 1602. c. fig. To thrive 
(esp. to the detriment of another) 1605. 2, 
To grow fertile (as soil); to grow rank (a8 a 
plant) 1855. +3. trans. To improve, fatten up 
(The pa. pple. battened belonged orig. to the 
intr. sense; cf. well-read, etc.) —1790. 

1. It makes her fat you see. Shee battens with it 
B. Jons. fig. Battening vampyre-like on a People 
next door to starvation CARLYLE. Hence Ba't- 

Batten (bw-t'n), v.* 1775. [f. BATTEN sb.*] 
To furnish or strengthen with battens. 

To b. down (chiefly Naut.): to fasten down with 
battens. 

Batter (bæ-tə1), v. ME. [- AFr. baterer, 
t. OFr. batre (mod. battre) beat; cf. BAT v.'] 
1. trans. (and absol.) To strike with repeated 
blows so as to bruise or shatter. 2. transf. and 
fig. To subject (persons, etc.) to crushing or 
persistent attack 1578. 3. To beat out of 
shape, as (in Printing) the surface of type 
1697. t4. [f. BATTER sb.)] To beat into a 
batter —1622. +5. Sc. To paste, to fix (as 
with paste) —1756. 

1. Or with a logge B. his skull Temp. III. ii. 98. 
The Ramme that batters downe the wall Tr. & 
Cr. 1. iii. 206. 3. Boats. . battered by exposure to 
ice and storm KANE. Hence Bartterable a. 
Ba'tterer. 

Batter (bæ-tə1), v.* ME. [Origin unkn.] 
Archit. intr. Of walls, etc. : To incline from 
the perpendicular. 

Batter (bæ-tə1), sb.' 1546. [ME. bature, 
batour, bal(e)re — AF r. batour = OFr. batetire 
action of beating, f. batre; see -ER* 3.) 1. A 
mixture of two or more ingredients beaten 
up with a liquid for culinary purposes. Also 
transf. 2. Sc. Flour and water made into 
paste 1530. 3. A heavy bruising blow (rare) 
1893. 4. A cannonade of heavy ordnance 
1859. 5. Printing. A bruise on the face of 
printing type, ete, (Cf. BATTER v.! 3.) 1824. 
Also attrib. 

Bartter, sb.* 1743. [f. BATTER v.'] The 
slope of a wall, terrace, or bank from the 
perpendicular. 

Batter-rule, an instrument consisting of a plumb- 
line and a frame, used for setting a wall, etc. at 
the proper slope or b. 

Batter, sb.* 1824. [f. BAT v.* + -ER'.] 
One who bats, esp. in Cricket. 

Battering (bw-torin), vbl. sb. 1542. [f. BAT- 
TER v.! + -ING',] 1, The action of the vb., 
esp. Mil. 2. Bruising or defacement thus 
caused 1558. 

Comb.: b.-charge, the full charge of powder for 
acannon; -engine = RAM; -train, a number of 
cannon intended for siege purposes, 

Battering-ram. 1611. [f. prec. + RAM 
8b.13.] An ancient military engine employed 
for battering down walls, consisting of a 
beam of wood, with a mass of iron at one end, 
sometimes shaped like a ram's head. 

Battery (bw-tori). 1531. [-(O)Fr. batterie, 
f. battre beat :z— L. battuere, later battere; see 
-ERY.] 1. The action of battering or assailing 
with blows; also transf. or fig.; spec. in Law, 
an unlawful attack upon another by beating, 
etc., including technically the least touching 
of another’s person or clothes in a menacing 
manner. + b. A bruise -1639. 2. A number of 
guns placed in juxtaposition for combined ac- 
tion; in Mil., the smallest division of artillery 
for tactical purposes 1555. 3. The platform or 
fortified work, on or within which artillery is 
mounted (sometimes including the artillery 
there mounted) 1590. Also transf. or fig. 4. 
Mining. The set of stamps that work in 
one mortar of a stamp-mill 1881. 5. (from 2) 
A combination of simple instruments. 6. 
Electr. A number of Leyden jars so connected 
that they may be charged and discharged 
simultaneously 1748. Also fig. 7. Galvanism. 
A series of cells, each containing the essentials 
for producing voltaic electricity, connected 
together. Also used of a single voltaic cell. 
1801. 8. Optics. A combined series of lenses 
or prisms 1867. 9. Apparatus for preparing 
or serving meals. [= F. batterie de cuisine; 
?from next sense.] 1819. 10. Metal, or 
articles of metal, wrought by hammering 
1502. 11. Mining. a. A bulkhead of timber. 
b. The plank closing the bottom of a coal- 
chute. RAYMOND. 12. Mus. The percussion 
section of an orchestra. 
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1. Ile haue an action of B. against him Twel. N. 

Iv. i. 36. 2. Horse batteries, those in which the 
gunners are carried partly on the carriages, partly 
on horses; Field Batteries, those in which they are 
carried wholly on the carriages. i: ies, 
peas of artillerymen serving heavy guns in forts, 
ete. 
Phrases, etc. B.-wagon: one carrying tools and 
materials for repair of the b. Cross-batteries : two 
batteries playing upon the same point from 
different directions. Enfilading b.: one which 
sweeps the whole line attacked. Floating b.: a 
heavily armed and armoured vessel for bombard- 
ing fortresses. In b.: (a gun) projecting in readi- 
ness for firing through an embrasure or over a 
parapet. Masked b.: one screened from the 
enemy's view. 

Batting (be-tin), vbl. sb. 1611. [f. BAT v.!, 
8b.* + -ING*.] 1. The action of using or strik- 
ing with a bat: t a. in Laundry-work —1798. 
b. in Cricket 1773. c. in cleaning raw cotton 
by hand 1819. 2. Cotton fibre prepared in 
Sheets for quilts, etc.; cf. BAT sb.* 9. 1875. 

Battle (bx-t', sb. (ME. bataile — (O)Fr. 
bataille :— Rom. *battalia, tor late L. battualia 
military or gladiatorial exercises, f. battuere 
beat.] 1. A hostile encounter between 
opposing forces; a fight. 2. A single combat, 
a duel ME. Also applied to animals. 3. 
(Without article or pl.): Fighting, war ME. 
14. A war —1557. 5. fig. Strife, struggle for 
victory ME. 6, An army, or one of its main 
divisions, in battle array; = BATTALION 
(arch.) ME. t 7. The main body of an army 
or naval force; = BATTALIA 2, BATTALION 1 b. 
(More fully ‘great’ or ‘main b.') -1596. f 8. 

= BATTALIA 1. —15906. 

1. Pitched b., one of which the ground has been 
chosen beforehand by both sides. Soldier's b., one 
which is decided by the courage and energy of the 
soldier. 2. Trial by b.: the legal decision of a 
dispute by single combat. B. royal, a fight (spec. 
a cockfight) in which several combatants engage ; 
a general engagement; , hence a gener: 
squabble. The race is not to the swift, nor the b. 
(= victory) to the strong Eccles. 9:11. 5. Their 

mouthes are softer then butter, and yet haue theey 
batell in their mynde COVERDALE Ps. 55:21. 6. 


What may the Kings whole Battaile reach vnto 
1 Hen. I 29. 7. A Vanguard. .a Battaile 
of 400 .ships, and a Reare RALEIGH. 

Phrases. 


osition of troops drawn up in b. array; the line 
‘ormed by ships of war in an engagement. Hence 
line-of-battle ship, one large enough to take part 
in a main attack; formerly, one of 74 guns and 
upwards. 

Comb.: b.-cry, -word, a war-cry, a slogan; 
TA - ed the md pes ecl on which a 
. is fought; -plece, a painting of a b., a passage 
MEDIE a b.; -wise adv. in manner or order 
of b. 


Battle, battel (be-t’l), a. Obs. exc. dial. 
1513. [Earliest in Se. XVI; prob. f. *bat- as 
in BATTEN v.*, with suffix -LE 1 as in brittle, etc. 
Cf. BATTLE v.?]. 1. Of grass, ete. : Improving 
to sheep and cattle; fattening. 2. Hence, of 
Eo Rich, productive (prop. in pasture) 
1540. 

Battle (bee-t’l), v.* ME. [-(O)Fr. batailler 
fight, f. bataille BATTLE sb.) 1. intr. To fight. 
(Now usu. fight.) b. fig. To maintain a 
(defensive) struggle, e.g. with or against 
bigotry, etc. 1502. t2. trans. and refi. To 
embattle ME. only. 3. To assail in battle. 
Also fig. ME. 

1. Whiles Lyons Warre, and battaile for their 
Dennes SHAKS. His virtues battling with his place 
SWIFT. They b. it beyond the wall BYRON. Hence 
Barttled ppl. a.‘ ranged in battle-array; poet. 
fought. 

f Battle, v.* ME. [-OFr. bataillier, 
bateillier furnish w. ramparts, etc., (med.L. 
batellare xm); cf. also bateilleis crenelated, 
embattled; app. rel. to bataille BATTLE sb. 
See BATTLEMENT.] To fortity or furnish with 
battlements. (Usu. in pass.) —1618. Hence 
Ba'ttled ppl. a.* embattled; t crenelated. 
Ba-ttling vbl. sb. embattling; concr. battle- 
ments. 

t Battle, battel (be-t/D, v.* 1548. [app. a 
deriv. of BATTLE a. ; cf. thesynon. BATTEN v.!] 
trans. t1. trans. To feed, or nourish —1662. 
t 2. To fertilize -1662. t 3. intr. To grow fat, 
to thrive -1721. tf 4. To become fertile —1578. 
Hence t Ba‘ttled ppl. a.? fattened ; manured. 

t Battle, v.* 1570. [frequent. of Bar v. 
see -LE 3); cf. BATTING, BATLER.] To beat 
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(clothes) with a wooden beetle during wash- 
ing, or when dried. 

Battle-axe, -ax (bæ-t'lıæ:ks). ME. [BATTLE 
sb.] 1. A kind of axe used asa weapon of war 
in the Middle Ages. 2. A halberd or bill 1709. 

Battledore (bæ-t’ldō%1), sb. ME. [perh. 
— Pr. batedor beater (cf. Sp. batidor), f. batre 
beat (cf. BATTERY), infl. by BATTLE v.*] 1. A 
beetle used in washing, also for mangling 
linen clothes; hence applied to other similarly 
Shaped instruments. 2. An instrument like a 
small racket used in playing with a shuttle- 
cock 1598. b. The game of b. and shuttlecock 
1719. 3. A horn-book ; so called from its usual 
Shape. Obs. exc. dial. 1693. 

Phrase. Battledore barley : a cultivated barley 
(Hordeum zeocriton) with short broad ears. Hence 
[f. sense 2] Ba:ttledore v. to toss or fly to and fro. 

Battlement (be-t’lmént), sb. [Earliest form 
batelment (xtv), an Eng. formation ( + -MENT) 
on OFr. bataillier; see BATTLE v.* and cf. 
EMBATTLE v.'] a. An indented parapet at 
the top of a wall, orig. used for purposes of 
defence, subseq. for architectural decoration. 
The raised parts are cops or merlons, the 
indentations embrasures or crenelles. b. loosely 
for'embattled roof'. 1595. c. fig. The tower- 
ing summits of the mountains, the roof of 
the heavens 1607. 

Thrown by angry Jove Sheer o're the Chrystal 
Battlements MILT. P.L. 1. 742. Hence Barttle- 
ment v. to furnish or decorate with battlements. 
Ba'ttlemented ppl. a. having battlements. 

Battler’ (be-tler). ME. [- OFr. batailleor, 
bataillier warrior, f. bataillier BATTLE v.', see 
ER’. In mod. use f. BATTLE v.* + -ER'.] One 
who fights; a fighter. 

f Ba'ttler*. rare. 1650. [f. BATTLE v.* + 
-ER'.) 1. One who beats with a bat or battle- 
dore 1720. 2. A small bat for playing at ball. 
3. = BATLER. 

Battleship (be-t’lfip). 1884. Short for line- 
of-battle ship (1705): see BATTLE sb. phr. 

Battology (bétolódsi) 1603. [- mod.L. 
battologia — Gr. Barrodoyia, f. Bárros stam- 
merer; see -LOGY.] A needless repetition in 
speaking or writing. Hence Battolo-gical 
A atto LS Batto-logize v. trans. and 


t "s 

|| Battue (batñ-). 1816. [Fr., pa. pple. fem. 
of battre used subst.) 1. The driving of game 
from cover (by beating the bushes, etc.). 2. 
transf. a, A thorough beat up or search. b. 
Wholesale slaughter, esp. of unresisting 
crowds. 

|| Batture (| batir, bátiü*-1). 1850. [Fr.] 
A river- or sea-bed elevated to tho surface. 

|| Battuta (batta-ta). 1819. [It.] Mus. The 
beating of time. 

Batty (be-ti), a. 1590. [f. BAT sb. + -Y*.] 
1. Belonging to a bat. 2. slang. Crazy 1922. 

Batz (bets). 1625. [— G. tbatze (mod. 
batzen); prob. taken as a pl., bats, whence as 
sing. bat Xvri-xvri.] A small coin worth four 
kreuzers, formerly current in Switzerland 
and South Germany. 

Baubee, -ie, vars. of BAWBEE. 

Bauble (bj-b’l). ME. [ME. babel, babulle 
7 OFr. babel, baubel child's toy, plaything, of 
unkn. orig. (cf. Anglo-L. baubellum XI-XII). ) 
+ 1. A stick with a mass of lead fixed or hung 
at one end, used for weighing, etc. —1570. 
+ 2. A child's toy 1814. 3, A showy trinket, 
or gewgaw ME. 4. The baton of the Court 
Fool or jester ME. 5. transf. or fig. A foolish 
matter, or + person 1579; a paltry thing 1634. 

3. Paltrie cap. .a b. Tam. Shr. IV. iii. 82. 4. Such 
is a fole and well worthy a babyll 1509. That 
fooles bable, the Mace 1676. Hence t Bau:bling 
a. paltry. 

Bauch, baugh (bax, bax", bàf) a. Sc. 
1560. [perh. — ON. bdgr uneasy; mod.Icel. 
poor, hard up; cf. also bagr awkward, 
clumsy.] Weak, poor, pithless; sorry, shaky. 
T The north. Eng. dial. is baff, as in baff 
week, *hard-up week’. 

Bauchle, bach le(bà-x*'l). Sc. 1787. [Origin 
unkn.] 1. An old shoe down at the heel. 2. A 
shambler, a ne'er-do-well. 

Baud(e, obs. f. BAWD. 

Baudekin, baudkin (bi-dikin, bd-dkin). 
Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [-OFr. ers E 
med.L. baldachinus; see BALDACHIN.] — BAL- 
DACHIN I, 


BAWL 


tBau'dery. [- OFr. bauderie 
jolity, f. baud gay, sprightly; see Sem 
TROT.] Gaiety, mirth. CHAUCER. a 
Baudrons (bğ-drənz). Sc. 1450, (Ori, 
unkn. Cf. BAWD sb.*] Sc. name for the cat, 
at Bau'frey. rare. 1639. [perh. = BELFRY.) 


|| Bauge (bz). 1847. [mod. Fr. 
made at Bauge in Burgundy. 1 A drugget 

Bauk, obs. f. BALK. 

Bauld, dial. f. BoLD. 

Baulk, var. of BALK, esp. in Billiards, 

Bauson (bison). arch, [ME. bausen, 
bauson subst. use of bausand ; see next.) 1.8. 
A badger; see BADGER sb.* b. A fat or pertina- 
cious person 1607. 2. adj. = BAUSOND 1587, 

Bau'sond, a. Obs. or dial. ME. (ME. 
bausand — OFr. bausant piebald (sb. piebald 
horse) = Pr. bausan (whence It. baleano, 
whence mod.Fr. balzan) :~ Rom. *balleanus 
‘belted’, striped, f. L. balteus BELT., Fora 
similar application see BADGER.] Ofanimals: 
Having white spots on a black or bay 
ground; esp. (now) having a white patch on 
the forehead, or à white stripe down the face, 

Bauxite. 1872. ([- Fr. bauzile, f, Les 
Baur, near Arles, France; see -ITE! 2b] 
Var. BEAUXITE. 

|| Bavardage (bavardi-s). 1835. (Fr, f. 
bavarder chatter, f. bavard talkative, f. bave 
saliva.] Idle talk. 

f Ba'varoy. 1714. [prob.- Fr. bavarois 
Bavarian.) A surtout —1788. 

Bavian, obs. f. BABION. 

Bavin (bæ-vin), sb. 1 [Origin unkn.] 1. 
A bundle of brushwood, etc., bound with 
only one withe; in Mil. a fascine. 2. Impure 
limestone. (? a different wd.) 1839. 

1. attrib. b. wits, wits having à quick and short- 
lived blaze 1 Hen. IV, u1. ii, 61. Hence t Ba'vin 
v. to bind up into bavins, 

Bawbee (b6bi:). Sc. 1542, [Named after 
the laird of Sillebawby, mint-master under 
James V.] A Scotch coin of base silver, orig. 
three, later six, pennies of Scotch money, or 
a half-penny English; hence, a half-penny, à 
copper. 

Bawble, obs. f. BAUBLE. 

Bawcock (b0-kek). 1599. [- Fr. beau coq 
‘fine cock'.] Fine fellow, good fellow. 

Good B. bate thy rage Hen. V, III. il. 25. 

Bawd (hd), sb." ME. (abbr. f. BAWDSTROT] 
A procurer or procures; since c1700 only 
fem., and applied to a woman keeping a place 
of prostitution. Also fig. Hence Baw'dily 
adv. Baw'diness, t dirtiness; lewdness. 
Baw'dship. (Cf. lordship.) 

t Bawd, sb.* dial. 1592. [perh. = bad, 
badde (XIV) cat, or short f. BAUDRONS. Cl. 
Eng. use of puss, and Sc. use of malin, for 
both hare and cat.] A hare. 

+ Bawd, v.' 1529. (f. Bawpy a.'] To dirty. 

Bawd, v.* arch. or Obs, 1651. [f. Bawn sb.’ 
To pander; also fig. 1 

Bawdry (b6-dri). arch. ME, [f. BAWD 8. 
+ -RY.] 1. The practice of a bawd. t 2, get 
Unchastity —1651. 3. Lewdness in speech or 


writing; obscene talk, etc, 1589. 
+ Bawdstrot. ME. [- OFr. bauda 
baudestroyt ‘pronubus’, ‘pronuba (xm), 


which seems to be f. baud lively, gay (~ am 
*bald- BoLD) + the word repr. by AFT. trot d 
TROT sb.*, hag; relation to BAWDY a. 5 
determined.] A BAw»p, male or female im 
t Baw'dy, a.' ME. [Origin unkn.] So d 
dirty —1621. Hence t Baw'dy v. to mi 
dirty. n 
Bawdy (bọ-di), a.* 1513. [f. BAWD i. 
-Y'.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or befitting abe 5 
(Usu. of language.) 2. quasi- sb., e8D« 3s 
talk b. : Lewd language, obscenity. Comb. D' 
house, a brothel. P 
Bawhorse, obs. f. bát-horse : see BAT i 
Bawke. dial 1880. [perh. var. of B 
sb.*) Mining. A bucket for raising coal. i 
Bawl(bül, v. 1556. [corresp. in fort ai 
meaning w. med.L. baulare bark, of n 
origin ; but cf. Icel. baula (Sw. bòla) low, EL 788. 
ox.) t 1, infr. To bark or howl as & dod of 
2. gen. To shout protractedly at the ae 70. 
one's voice; to bellow. Often with out. 
a hes ED IM MES bawling 1907 yo, 
. nte uour bar! 
Haywood. à. To b. out, My Beloved; and the 
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Words Grace! Regeneration! Sanctification! 
Tatler No. 66, 41. Hence Bawl sb. a loud pro- 
longed rough cry. Baw'ler, one who bawls, esp. 
a preacher, Baw'ling vbl, sb.; spec. in Hunting, 
the giving tongue too loudly. 

Bawn (bon). 1537. [- Tr. bdbhün, Mir. 
bddhin, f. bó cow + din fortress.] A fortified 
enclosure; the fortified court or outwork of 
a castle, 

1. Our Englishe men assauted the. .baon of the 
castell 1537. 

t Baw'rel, baw'ret. 1706. [Origin unkn.] 
The female and male of a kind of hawk. 


(Dicts.) 
Bawsint, bawson, etc., var. BAUSON, -OND, 
Baxter. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. becestre, 


fem. of bæcere, f. bacan BAKE; see -STER.] A 
baker ; fem. ME.; masc. or fem. OE. 

Bay (bé), sb.! ME. [-(O)Fr. baie :— L. 
baca berry. See BAYBERRY.] t 1. A berry, 
esp. that of the laurel or bay-tree —1800. 2. 
Short for Bay-tree or Bay Laurel (Laurus 
nobilis), called also Sweet Bay; also applied 
to other laurels 1530. b. (Of. Bay sb.* 3.) 
3. Usu. in pl. Leaves or sprigs of this tree, 
esp. às & wreath for a conqueror or poet; 
hence fig. the fame attained by these 1564. 

2. I have seen the wicked in great power, spread- 
ing himself like a green bay tree Ps. 37:35. 3. A 
poet’s garland made of bays GREENE. Comb. b.- 
rum, an aromatic liquid, obtained by distilling 
rum in which bay-leaves have been steeped. 

Bay (bé), sb.* ME. [-(O)Fr. baie — (O)Sp. 
bahia, recorded first by Isidore of Seville (vm) 
and perh. of Iberian origin.] 1. An indentation 
of the sea into the land with a wide opening. 
2. A recess in a range of hills, etc. 1853. 3. 
jn U.S.: a. An arm of a prairie extending 
into, and partly surrounded by, woods. 
b. A piece of marshy ground covered with 
Bay-trees 1848. 

1. My affection hath an vnknowne bottome, like 
the B. of Portugall A.Y.L. IV. i. 211. 

Comb.: b.-duck, (east Eng.) name of the Shel- 
drake; -Hoe, -ice, new-formed ice, such as first 
appears in sheltered water ; Bay-state, pop. name 
(in U.S.) for the State of Massachusetts. 

Bay (bé), sb.* ME. [- (O)Fr. baie, f. bayer, 
earlier baer, beer gape, stand open (mod. 
béant wide open) :- med.L. batare (c. 800), of 
unkn. origin.] 1. An opening in a wall; esp. 
the space between two cclumns. 2. ‘The 
division of a barn or other building, generally 
from fifteen to twenty feet in breadth’ 
(Gwilt) Of a house: The space lying under 
one gable, or between two party-walls. 1557. 
3. Applications of ‘recess’ : e.g. horse-bay, the 
stall for a horse; sick-bay, part of the forepart 
of a ship’s main-deck, used as a hospital 1582. 
4. = Applications of ‘intervening space’, as 
bay in plastering, of joists, of roofing 1823. 
5. An internal recess formed by causing & 
wall to project outwardly, for the reception 
of à window, etc. 

Bay (bé), sb.* ME. [In phr. (hold, keep) at 
bay, t at a bay — OFr. bai, or aphet. f. ME. 
ABAY (at abay being apprehended as at a bay) 
— OFr. abai (mod. aboi in phr. être and mettre 
aux abois be and bring to bay; cf. OFr. tenir 
a bay, It. stare and tenere a bada); the Fr. 
sbs. are f. bayer, abayer BAY v.'] 1. The deep 
prolonged barking of a dog when hunting 
1530. 2. esp. The chorus raised by hounds in 
conflict with the quarry; hence, the final 
conflict with the quarry ME. 3. Used of the 
Position of a hunted animal, when obliged to 
turn and defend itself: To stand, be at, turn 
lo, b. ME.; also fig. 4. Of the action of the 
hunted animal: To hold or keep at (a) b. (the 
hounds) 1532. 
al; Dogs. all bristle and b. C. BRONTE. 3. To 

ght to the last and die at b. FROUDE, 4. By 
Riding. .keep Death as it were at a B. 1711. 

Bay (bé) sb.* 1440. [Origin unkn. See 
Bay v.3) +1. Obstacle. 2. An embankment 
or dam 1581. 

Bay (bé), sb.* 1863. [Short for bay-aniler, 
earlier be- or bes-antlier, f. OFr. bes second + 
ANTLER.] The second branch of a stag’s horn. 

Bay (bé), sb." Obs. exo. Hist. 1581. [— 
(O)Fr. baie, or its Du. repr. baai, f. bai adj. 
(see next); see Baze.) Baize. Usu. in pl., 
whence BAIE, q.v. 

„Bay (bé), a. (and sb.) ME. [-(O)Fr. bai 
i= L. badius (Varro) chestnut-coloured (only 
of horses), rel. to Olr. buide yellow.] 1. A 
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reddish brown colour; used esp. of horses. 
2. as sb., ellipt. for “bay horse’ 1535. 

Bay (bé), v.' ME. [aphet. f. OFr. abaiier, 
or f. synon. baiier (mod. aboyer) = It. (ab)- 
baiare, f. imit. base *bai-; infl. by Bay sb.*] 
1. To bark, prop. of a hound or mastiff. 2. 
fig. (see quots.) ME. 3. To assail with barking 
ME. Also fig. 4. To utter by baying 1591. 
5. To pursue, or drive to bay, with barking 
1590. 6. To bring to bay, hold at bay 1575. 

2. What moves Ajax thus to b. at him Tr. & Cr. 
m. iii. 99. 3. I had rather be a dog, and b. the 
moon Than such a Roman Jul. C. IV. iii. 27. 4. To 
b. a welcome KANE. . 

Bay (bé), v.* 1649. [f. the sb. in ‘at bay’; 
see Bay sb.*] 1. intr. To turn to, stand at, 
Baye 2. trans. To stand at bay against (rare) 
1848. 

Bay (bë), v.* 1598. [Connected w. BAY sb. *, 
either as source or (prob.) as deriv.] To 
obstruct, dam (water). 

| Bayadére (bayadé-r, -di*-). 1598. [Fr. 
— Pg. bailadeira, f. bailar dance, obsc. rel. to 
med.L. ballare; see BALB v.*] A Hindu 
dancing girl. 

‘The southern Bayadére, who differ considerably 
from the nich girls of northern India HEBER. 

Bayard (bé-àid), a. and sb. arch. ME. 
[- OFr, baiard, f. bai; see BAY a., -ARD.] 1. 
Bay-coloured; absol. a bay horse. 2. Name 
of the bay-coloured magic horse given by 
Charlemagne to Rinaldo; whence a. Mock- 
heroic for any horse ME. b. Taken as the 
type of blindness, or blind recklessness ME. 
3. Hence : A self-confident ignoramus 1529. 

2. Who is so blind as Bold Bayarde 1609. 3. 
Being a b., who never had the soul to know, what. 
conversing means Miur. Hence f Bay'ardism, 
norant presumption. f Bay'ardly a. bayard- 

ike (sense 3). 

+ Bayard, sb.* 1642. [- Fr. bayard, -art, 
bart, OFr. baiart (earlier beart, baart).] A 
hand-barrow used for heavy loads. 

Bayberry (bé'-be:ri). 1578. (f. Bay sb.! 2.) 
1. The fruit of the bay-tree. 2. In U.S., the 
fruit of the Wax-myrtle (Myrica cerifera); 
also, the plant 1860. 3. In Jamaica, the fruit 
of the Bayberry Tree, Eugenia acris, a species 
of Pimento 1756. 

Bayed (bé'd), ppl. a. 
-Ep*.) Having a bay, 


recess. 

Bayness (bé^nés) 1570. [f. Bay a.' + 
-nEss.] The quality of being bay-coloured. 

Bayonet (bé'-onet). 1692. [~ Fr. baionnette, 
earlier bayonnette, said to be f. Bayonne, 
France, the orig. place of manufacture (cf. 
bayonnelles de Bayonne, Tabourot Des 
Accordes, d. 1590); see -ET.] 

tll 1. A short flat dagger 1707, 2. A stab- 
bing instrument of steel for fixing to the 
muzzle of a musket or rifle. See also Sword- 
bayonel. 1704. b. abst. Military force 1774. 
3. pl. Soldiers armed with bayonets 1780. 
4. Mech. A pin which plays in and out of a 
hole, and serves to engage and disengage 
portions of machinery, a clutch 1798. 

2. Under the rule of the b. 1879. 3. On the 
demand of 40,000 Irish bayonets BURKE. d 

yun 


etc.: Spanish Bayonet, a species of Yucca, 
in N. "America; b.-clutch, a clutch with two 


rongs for engaging and disengagini machinery ; 
Point, one in ich the two arte cannot. be 
separated by a simple longitudinal movement 
1812. Hence Bay-oneted ppl. a. armed or fitted 
with a b. 

Bayonet (bé'-dnet), v. 1700. (f. prec. 8b.] 
1. To stab with a bayonet. 2. To drive or 
coerce at or as at the point of the bayonet 


1790. 
2. To sabre and to b. us into a submission 


BURKE. 

Bayou (bei). 1766. Also bayeau, bio. 
[+ Amer. Fr. - Choctaw bayuk.} In southern 
U.S., a stream or channel with little current, 
aften forming an inlet or outlet to a river or 
lake. 

Bay-salt (béso:lt). 1465. [f. Bay sb.'] 
Salt, obtained in large crystals by slow 
evaporation; orig., from sea-water by the 
sun's heat. 

Bay-window (bé-windo". ME. If. Bay 
sb.*] A window forming a bay in & room, and 
projecting outwards from the wall; often 
called a bow-window. 

Baywood (bé'-wud). 1869. Mahogany from 
the Bay of Campeachy. 


1848. [f. BAY sb.* + 
formed as a bay or 
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Bayz, var. of BAIZE. 
azaar, bazar (büzà). 
bazar(r), prob.-It,- Turk. - Pers, báeár 
market. 1. An Oriental market-place or 
market, usually consisting of ranges of shops 
orstalls. 2. A fancy fair for the sale of useful 
and ornamental articles, usually on behalf of 

a charitable or religious object 1816. 

2. Soho Bazaar 1816. A b. is the clergyman's. . 
ultimate hope 1876. 

Bdellatomy (dele-témi). 1808. [f. Gr. 
BBéXa leech + -TOMY.] Med. The practice of 
cutting leeches to empty them of blood while 
still sucking. 

|| Bdellium (de-lidm). ME. [~ L. bdellium. 
(Pliny, Vulg.)- Gr. f5Xov (Dioscorides), 
used in versions of the O.T. later than LXX 
to render Heb. b¢dhdlah.] 1. Name of several 
trees or shrubs of the N.O. Amyridacex, 
chiefly of the genus Balsamodendron, yielding 
a gum-resin resembling impure myrrh. 2. 
The gum-resin itself 1585. 3. As tr., in the 
Eng. Bible, of Heb. b‘délah; see above ME. 

3. Ther is foundun bdelyum and the stoon 
onychyrus WYCLIF Gen. 2:12. Cf. Num. 11:7. 

Bdellometer (delomitoi). 1839. [- Fr. 
bdellométre, f. Gr. pda leech + -mèire 
-METER.] Med. An instrument proposed as 
a substitute for leeches, and showing the 
amount of blood drawn, 

Be (bi), v. [OE. béon, f. stem beu-. 

An irreg, and defective vb., the full conjugation. 
of which is made up of the surviving inflexions of 
four bases, viz. (1) the original Aryan subst. vb. 
with stem es-, Skr. as-, Gr. eo-, L, es-, 's-, Gmo. 
*es-, '8; (2) the vb. with stem wes-, Skr. vas-, 
Gme. wes-, Goth. wisan to remain; (3) the stem 
beu-, Skr. bhu-, Gr. du-, L. fu-, OE. béon to be- 
; (4) the old perfect formation Gmoe. *ar- 
(= *ór), of unkn. origin. Of the stem es-, OE. 
possessed only the present tenses, all the other 
parts being supplied from the stem wes-, pa. t, was, 
pl. were. Béon be, ‘to become, come to be’, at first 
served merely as a future tense to the vb. am-was, 
thus constituted, but as parts of am-was became 
obs., it took their place, and now it gives its name 
to the whole verb am-was-be. In OB. the pres. 
Indic. of am had two pl. forms, (1) sind, sindon (= 
Goth. and G. sind, L. sunt, bkr. sdnti), and (2) 
earon, aron (= ON. eru). Of these sind, -on was 
replaced in southern Eng. bef. 1250 by beth, ben, 
be; while aron, aren, are survived in the north, 
and spread south, till early in 16th c. are appeared 
in standard Eng. Be was in concurrent use till the 
end of the century (see Shaks., and Bible of 1611), 
and still occurs as an archaism. But the regular 
mod. Eng. pl. is are, For the history of the 
inflexions see O.E.D. 8.v.] 

1. To have place in the realm of fact, to 
exist; also, to live. 2. To come into existence, 
come about, happen, take place OE. 3. To 
be the case or the fact, esp. in So be, Be it that 

= suppose that ME. 4. To continue, remain 
ME. 5. With adv. or prepositional phrase : 
stating where or how, i.e. in what place or 
state a thing is. [= Sp., Pg. estar as dist. 
from ser.] OE. 6. To belong, pertain, befall : 
with dat. or to = have. Now only in exclams. 
or wishes (with be often omitted). ME. 7. 
With adj., sb., or adjective phrase; acting as 
simple copula : stating of what sort or what a 
thing is. a. To exist as the subject of some 
predicate OE. b. To exist as the thing 
known by a certain name; to be identical 
with OE. c. To signify, amount to, mean 
ME. d. ellip. To be good for, ‘stand’. 
Obs. or dial. 1749. 8. With pples. and infins., 
serving as an auxiliary and forming peri- 
phrastic tenses. a. With pa. pple. : in trans. 
vbs., forming the passive voice OE. ; in intr. 
vbs., forming perfect tenses (now largely 
displaced by have) OE. b. With the present 
pple.: with active signification, OE. ; with 
passive signification, as ‘our house was 
building’ (= mod. ‘was being built") 1551. 
c. With the dat. infin., making a future of 
appointment or arrangement; hence of 
necessity, obligation, or duty (now replaced 
by have) ME. (The same constr. is used in the 
sense ‘to be proper or fit (to)’.) 

1. Troy is no more DRYDEN. God is, nay alone 
is CARLYLE, 2. When is it to be 1887. 3. And 
be it indeed that I haue erred Job 19:4. 4, Phr. 
Let be (arch,): leave as it is; leave off; Sc. omit. 
Tie. not be all day neither All’s Well II. i. 94. 
Don't be long (mod.). 5. Your book is here 1887. 
There is a cow in the garden (mod.). I had been 
to see Irving (mod.). To be off; to be in debt, at. 
one's ease (mod.). Is your father well Gen. 43:27. 


1599. [Earlier 
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6. O well is the, happie art thou COVERDALE Ps. 
127:2. Success (be) to your efforts (mod.). 7. a. 
Then are they glad Ps. 108:30. b. My selfe am 
Naples Temp. 1. ii. 434. c. Is it nothing to you, 
all ye that passe by Lam. 11:2, PI tell you what 
it is, you must leave (mod.). 8. a. Mony ben calle(d 
ME. They are rested in their batayls LD. BERNERS. 
b. Leat vs be trudgeing 1562. c. Uneasy, .about 
their being to go back again DE FOE. + To be to 
seek: to have to seek. They are not to compare 
with these (mod.). 

Phrases. I were better (best, as good), orig, me were 
better = it were better for me. Now had better is 
used, after had rather, etc. Cf. HAVE, RATHER. He 
came here Monday was a week, i.e. he came here on 
the Monday a week before Monday last. Here the 
phrase became a mere adjectival clause. Was is 
now generally omitted: I was in town Monday 
(was) three weeks. To be about to: see ABOUT. 
What one would be at: what one aims at. To be 
for: a. to be bound for; b. to be on the side of; c. 
to desire (dial. ). 

Be-, prefix :- OE. be-, weak form of the 
prep. and adv. bi- (big) By. The original 
meaning was 'about', weakened in preps. 
and advs. into at or near. Still (esp. in senses 
2, 6, 7) a living element. 

1. Forming derivative vbs., with sense of 
‘around’: a. on all sides, as in BESET, BESMEAR, 
etc.; b. from side to side (within a space), in or 
through all its parte, thoroughly, as in BESTIR, 
bejumble, etc. 2. Forming intensive vbs., with 
sense of ‘thoroughly, soundly, DSi to 
excess, ridiculously’, as in bemuzzle, idow, etc. 
3. Forming derivative vbs. with privative mean- 
ing ‘off, away’, as in BEDEAL, BEREAVE. 4. Mak- 
ing vbs, trans., by adding a prepositional relation: 
primarily ‘about’, whence against, at, for, to, 
on, upon, over, as in BESPEAK, speak about (or for, 
to), BEMOAN, moan about (or over) etc. 5. 
Forming trans. vbs. on adjs. and sbs., taken as 
complements of the paces meaning To make: 
as BEFOUL, BEDIM, BEFOOL, Besor. In mod. use, 
nearly all contemptuous. b. To style, dub, etc., 
as in im, be-Roscius, etc. 6. Forming trans. 
vbs. on sbs. used in an instrumental relation ; the 
pon idea being: a. To surround, cover, or 

edaub with, as in BECLOUD, BEDEW. Thence 

b. To affect in any way, as in BENIGHT, BEGUILE, 
BEFRIEND. In both sets there is often the notion 
of ‘thoroughly, to excess’. c. In sense of ‘bereaye 
of’, as in BEHEAD, BELIMB, etc. (No longer in 
living use.) 7. Forming ppl. adjs., which unite the 
prec. senses, esp. 6 and 2, in the notion of ‘covered 
or furnished with’, usu. in an overdone way. In 
mod. use (e g, with Carlyle) be- is often merel; 
rhet. expressing depreciation, raillery, etc.; cf. 

ted and bebooted, etc. This is now the most 
freq. use of be-. 

Beach (bitf, sb. 1535. [Early forms also 
bache, bayche, baich. Perh. identical with 
OE. bade, beće brook, stream (cf. BACHE, 
BEOK sb.!), with transf. meaning ‘(pebbly) 
river valley', a word surviving in many 
place-names, as Bache, Sandbach, Wisbech.] 
1. (Usu. collect., formerly occas. with pL): 
The water-worn pebbles of the sea-shore; 
shingle. 2, The shore of the sea, the strand; 
spec. the part lying between high- and low- 
water-mark. (This is prob. Shakespeare’s 
sense.) Also transf. In Geol. An ancient sea- 
margin. 1596. 

1. Rowling pebble stones, which those that dwell 
neere the sea do call Bayche GERARD. 3. The 
Pibbles on the hungry b. Cor. v. iii. 58. 

Comb.: b.-comber, a long wave rolling in from 
the ocean (U.S.); also, a settler on the Pacific 
islands, living by pearl-fishery, etc., or loafing 
about wharves and beaches (whence beach-combing 
ppl. a.); "Brass, a reedy grass (Arundo arenaria) 
growing on the sea-shore; -man, one who earns 
his living on the b.; master, an officer in charge 
of the disembarkation of troops ; -wagon, a light 
open wagon, with two or more seats. Hence 

ea'chless a. Bea'chy a. covered with shingle. 

Beach (bitf) v. 1840. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To haul or run up on the beach. 

f Beach, v.* 1571. [perh. aphet. f. abeche 
(Gower), — OFr. abechier (mod. abecquer) feed 
(a bird) f. à to + bec BEAK.] To give a 
beakful to (a young bird); hence spec. in 
Falconry, to give a little as a whet to appetite. 

Beached (bi-tféd, bitft), a. and pple. 1590, 
[f. BEACH sb. and v.' - -ED' and *] 1. Hav- 
ing a beach; in early use, Covered with 
Shingle. 2. Driven or dragged up on the 
beach (mod.). 

1. The b. margent of the sea Mids. N. 11. i. 82. 

Beacon (bi-kon), sb. [OE. béacn sign, 
portent, ensign = OFris. bécen, bdcen, OS. 
bókan, OHG. bouhhan :- WGme. *baukna 
(cf. BECKON) of unkn. origin.) t 1. A sign, a 
portent. t 2. An ensign —1483. 3. A signal; 
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spec. a signal-fire ME. 4. Hence gen. A signal 
station, watch-tower 1611. 5. A conspicuous 
hill, on which beacons were (or might be) 
lighted; e.g. Dunkery B. on Exmoor, etc. 
1597. f b. A division of a wapentake; prob. a 
district bound to furnish a beacon 1641. 
6. Any conspicuous object, as a lighthouse, 
etc., placed upon the coast or at sea, to warn 
or direct ME. Also fig. d 

4. Therefore was the name of it called. . Mizpah 
[marg. that is a b. or watchtower] Gen. 31:49. 6. 
Modest Doubt is cal'd The B. of the wise SHAKS. 

Beacon (bi-kon), v. 1644. [f. prec. sb.] t 1. 
trans. To beacon up: to kindle as a beacon 
-1651. 2. To light up, as a beacon-fire does 
1803. Also fig. 3. To furnish, or mark the 
position of, with a beacon or beacons. Occas. 
with off, out. 1821. 4. intr. To shine like a 
beacon 1821. 

2. To b, the dale with midnight fires Scorr. 3. 
To b. out a boundary 1883. 4. The soul of Adonais, 
like a star, Beacons from the abode where the 
Eternal are SHELLEY. Hence Bea'coned ppl. a. 
furnished with a beacon. 

Beaconage (bi-kenéds). 1607. [f. as prec. 
+ -AGE.] a. Toll paid for the maintenance of 
beacons. b. A system of beacons. 

Bead (bid), sb. (ME. bede, pl. bedes, partly 
aphetic of ibede (OE. gebed prayer, see I-*), 
partly generalized from OE. bedhus house of 
prayer; rel. sbs. are OFris. bede, OS. beda 
(Du. bede), gibed, OHG. beta, gibet (G. gebel), 
Goth. bida; f. Gmc. *bed- BID.) + 1. Prayer; 
pl. devotions —1554. 2. One of a string of 
small perforated balls forming the rosary 
or paternoster, used for keeping count of the 
number of prayers said ME. 3. Hence: A 
small perforated body, of glass, amber, metal, 
wood, etc., used as an ornament ME. b. In 
pl. (t occas, in sing.) A string of beads for the 
neck 1500. 4. transf. a. A drop of liquid or of 
molten metal 1596. b. A bubble of foam; 
spec. the foam or head upon certain beverages 
1753. c. The small knob which forms the 
front sight of a gun 1841. d. A string of 
sponges 1885. 5. Archit. a. A small globular 
ornament, usu. applied in a row like a string 
of beads. b. A narrow moulding of semi- 
circular section. 

1. To bid a b.: to offer a prayer. Also To say 
one's beads. 2. To tell or count one's beads : to say 
one's prayers. 3. fig. You minimus. . You b., you 
acorne Mids, N. mi. ii, 329. 4. a. Beds of sweate 
1 Hen. IV, 1. iii. 61. The b. of impure silver 1854. 
b. Swimming about among the foam-beads below 
aioe €. To draw a b. upon: to take aim at 


Phrase. Baily's beads: a phenomenon observed 
in total eclipses of the sun, in which, before the 
beginning and after the end of complete obscura- 
tion, the sun's crescent appears as a band of 
brilliant, points, resembling a string of beads. 

Comb. 1. (f. sense 2, mostly arch., and now often 
spelt bede) : b.-folk, people (often pensioners) who 
pray for a benefactor; -house (Welsh Bettws), 
orig. a house of prayer, hence an alms-house, in 
which prayers are to be offered for the soul of the 
founder; -woman (cf, b.-folk). IL. -proof a. (of 
alcoholic spirite), such that a crown of bubbles (see 
4 b) formed by shaking will stand for some time (a 
fallacious test of strength); -sedge, the Bur-reed 
(Sparganium ramosum); -snake, a small Ameri- 
can snake (Elaps fulvus); -stone, one used as a 
bead, or of which beads are made; -tree, the 
AZEDARAC. Hence Bea'ded ppl. a. worked with 
beads; edged with bead-like protuberances; 
furnished with or wearing beads; formed into or 
like beads; covered with bubbles. Bea'der, a 
tool used in silver chasing to make a b. pattern. 
Bea'diness, beady quality. Bea'ding, the 
formation of beads ; bead-work, in trimming, etc. ; 
a bead moulding, etc. ; a preparation used to make 
liquor form beads. Bea'dy a. beadlike ; (of eyes) 
small, round and glittering; covered with beads 
(of sweat, etc.); frothy; Archit. having a b. 
moulding. 

Bead (bid), v. 1577. [f. prec.] 1. To furnish 
with beads, a bead, or beading. 2. intr. To 
form into a bead or beads 1873. 3. To string 
like beads; also fig. 1883. 

Heme which beaded the webs of the spiders 


+ Bea'd-hook. [perh. f. OE. beadu battle, 
war. Cf. OE. beadu wepen weapon of battle, 
ete.] A kind of boat-hook. CHAPMAN. 

Beadle (bi-d’l), sb. [- OFr. bedel (mod. 
bedeau) :- Rom. *bidellus, of Gme. origin. 
Superseded OE. bydel, ME. büdel, bidel — 
OHG. butil (G. bültel) :- Gme. *bud-, base of 
*beudan, OE. béodan; see BID v.] t 1. One 
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who makes a proclamation —1644; the crier 
of a law-court; a town-crier —1691. 2, A 
messenger or under-officer of justice OR, 
3. An apparitor or precursor; a. spec, in the 
Eng. Universities (conventionally spelt 
bedel, -ell), the name of certain officials, with. 
duties which are now chiefly processional 
ME.; b. the apparitor of a trades guild ME, 
4. An inferior parish officer appointed to keep 
order in church, punish petty offenders, give 
notices of vestry meetings, etc. 1594. 

4. The unlucky boys with toys and balls were. 
whipped away by a b. STEELE, Hence Bea'dle- 
dom, stupid officiousness. Bea'dlehood, Bea‘. 
dleism, the state or dignity of a b. + Bea'dlery, 
Bea-dleship, the office or jurisdiction of a b, 

Bead-roll (bi-d,ró"l) 1500. [f. BEAD sb. + 
ROLL sb.] 1. orig. A list of persons to be speci- 
ally prayed for (arch.). 2. transf. A string of 
names; a catalogue; a pedigree; a long series 
1529. 3. A rosary 1598. 

2. Dan Chaucer. .On fames eternall b. worthie 
to be fyled SPENSER F.Q. IV. ii. 32. 

Beadsman (bi-dzmén).  [ME.  beode-, 
bed(eyman, f. BEAD, repl. by beadsman (prob. 
after almsman) in xvi.) 1. lit. A man of 
prayer; one who prays for the soul of another, 
2. One paid or endowed to pray for others; a 
pensioner bound to pray for the souls of his 
benefactors 1528. Hence, later: a, An inmate 
of an almshouse; b, in Scotland: A licensed 
beggar 1788. 3. A petitioner (arch.) 1000. 
+4. =the mod. ‘humble servant’. (Cf. 
“your petitioners will ever pray’.) —1645, 

1. His friend and bedesman, Abbot Eadwine 
FREEMAN. 2. The very Beads-men learn to 
bend their Bowes Rich. 17, 111. ji. 116, 

Beagle (big. 1475. [~ OFr. beegueule 
noisy person, prob. f. beer open wide (cf. BAY 
sb.*) + gueule throat (see GULES)] 1. The 
smallest English hound, used for hare hunting 
when the field follows on foot. 2. fig. A 
spy or informer; a constable 1559. Hence 
Bea:gling vbl. sb. 1889. 


1. A physiological peculiarity. enabled the B. 
to track its prey by the scent HUXLEY. 

Beak (bik), sb. ME. [-(0)Fr. beci-L. 
beccus (Suetonius), of Celtic origin.] 1. The 


horny termination of the jaws of a bird, 
consisting of two pointed mandibles; a bird's 
bill. 2. The (often horny) extremities of the 
mandibles of other animals;'e.g. the turtle, 
octopus, etc. 1822. 1 3. The snout of quad- 
rupeds —1607. 4. The elongated head, pro- 
boscis, or sucker mouth of certain insects; 
e.g. the weevil, cochineal 1658. 5. joc. The 
human nose 1854. 6. transf. A beak-shaped 
projection; a peak 1440. 7. The projection at 
the prow of ancient vessels, esp. of war 
galleys; now = BEAK-HEAD 1550. 8. a. A 
prolongation of the shell of a univalve beyond 
the aperture, containing the canal. b. The 
projecting apex or umbo of each valve, ina 
bivalve 1851. 9. Bol. A sharp projecting 
process, as in the seeds of Crane's-bill, eto. 
1820. 10. The spout of a retort, still, eto. 
1641. 11. spec. a. in Forging (see BEAK-IRON). 
b. in Carpentry, the crooked end of à hold- 
fast. c. in Gas-fitting, a gas-burner with & 
circular hole 3, of an inch in diameter 1676. 
12. Archit. A little pendent fillet left on he 
edge of the larmier. forming a canal ur 
to prevent the water from running down Ds 
lower bed of the cornice 1734. Hence Bea i 
ful, as much as can be held in a bird's hy 
Bea‘kless a. Bea'ky a. furnished with à b. 
Beak (bik), sb. slang. 1845. (prob. orif, 
thieves’ cant; ef. harman beck constable 
(xvi).] A magistrate. 4 
Beak (bik), v. ME. [- OFr. bequer, -itr 
peck, f. bec BEAK sb.1] 1, trans. To strike or 
seize with the beak; to push the beak d 
Also intr. ; occas. fig. 2. intr. To project Wi 
or as with a beak (rare) ME. z 

Beaked (bikt), ppl. a. 1572. (f. BEAK sb. i 
-ED*.] 1. Furnished with a beak 1589. 2+ uet 
a. in Her. used when the beak of the fowl is n 
a different tincture from the body 1572. D i 
Bot. Rostrate 1841. 3. Pointed or hooke 
15s 


2. Three herons arg...b. and legged oF 1864. 
3. Each b. promontory MILT. Lycidas 94. " 

Beaker (biko). ([-ON. bikarr = 0 j 
bikeri, (M)Du. béker, OHG. behhari (G- vecher) 
= pop.L. *bicarium, perh. f. Gr. Pixos drin 
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ing-bowl; see PITCHER.) 1. A large drinking 
vessel with a wide mouth, a goblet. (Now 
literary.) b. The contents of a beaker 1819. 
2. An open-mouthed glass vessel, with a lip 
for pouring, used in scientific experiments 


1877. 

1. Stimulated by .. beakers of Badminton 
DISRAELI, 

Beak-head (bi-k;hed). 1580, [f. BEAK sb.!] 
1. Naval Arch. a. = BEAK 7. b. A small plat- 
form at the fore part of the upper deck. C. 
‘The part of a ship in front of the forecastle, 
fastened to the stem, and supported by the 
main knee. 2, Archit. An ornament shaped 
like a bird’s beak used in Norman mouldings 
1849. 

Bea'k-iron. 1667. [alt. f. BICKERN.] The 
pike of a blacksmith's anvil. 

t Beal, sb.! ME. [app. var. of Bort sb.'; 
cf. ME. beel.] A pustule —1783. 

|| Beal (bel, bil), sb.” [Gael. béul mouth.] 
The mouth of a river or valley. SCOTT. 

Beal, v. .Now Sc. or dial. 1611. [f. BEAL 
8b.'] To gather, suppurate. 

Be-all (bi-Ql) sb. phr, 1605. That which 
constitutes the whole. Macb. I. vii. 5. 

Beam (bim), sb. [OE. béam = OFris. bam, 
OS. bam, boom (M)Du. boom (see BOOM sb.*), 
OHG. boum (G. baum):- WGme. *bauma; 
rel. obscurely to Goth. bagms, ON. badmr 
tree.] t1. A tree; only in OE., exc. in 
HoRNBEAM, etc. f 2. The roodtree or cross. 
(Cf. Acis 5:30.) —1720. 3. A large piece of 
squared timber, long in proportion to its 
breadth and thickness; orig. the squared 
timber of a whole tree. The current sense. 
OE. Also fig. (see Matt. 7: 3). 4. The wooden 
cylinder in a loom, on which the warp is 
wound before weaving; also called fore-b. 
The similar roller on which the cloth is 
wound as it is woven; also called back-b. OE. 
5. The great timber of the plough, to which 
all the other parts of the plough-tail are fixed 
OK. 6. The transverse bar of a balance, from 
the ends of which the scales are suspended ; 
also, the balance. Often fig. ME. t 7. The 
pole of a chariot —1097. + 8, A large bar of 
metal —1613. 9. The shank of an anchor. 10. 
In the steam-engine, etc. : A heavy iron lever, 
having a reciprocating motion on a central 
axis, one end of which is connected with the 
piston rod from which it receives motion 
and the other with the crank or wheel-shaft; 
also called working- and walking-beam 1758. 
11. The main trunk of a stag’s horn which 
bears the antlers 1575, 12. Naut. One of the 
horizontal transverse timbers holding a ship 
together 1627. 13. Hence, The greatest 
breadth of a ship 1027. 14. Hence designating 
the side of a vessel or sideward direction 
1628, 15. A ray or pencil of light; also fig. 
OE. b. In full wireless b., wireless waves sent 
as a beam, i.e, undispersed, by reflection 
from a parabolic mirror 1924. 

3. A rush will be a beame To hang thee on 
John 1v. ili, 129, 4. The shaft of his speer was as 
the beem of websters WYCLIF 1 Sam. 17:7, 6. De- 
ceivable and untrue Beams and Scales 1503. 
The common b., the King’s b. (Hist.): the publie 
standard balance kept by the Grocers' Company 
of London. To kick or strike the b.: (of one scale 
of a balance) to be greatly outweighed. 14. Lee or 
weather b.; the side away from or towards the 
wind. On the (starboard or larboard) b.: at some 
distance on the (right or left) side of a ship, at right: 
[ss es to the keel. Abaft or before the b. : behind or 
before an imaginary line drawn across the centre 
of the ship. B. sea: one rollin, against the ship's 
side. B.-ends, the ends of a BID s beams. To be, 
or be laid, on the b.-ends: to have them touching 
the water, so that the vessel is in danger of Coy 
sizing; fig. to be utterly at a loss, hard up. 15. 
How farre that little candell throwes his beams 
ni V. v.1.90. A B. of truth 1674, of comfort 
Comb.: b.-bird (dial.), the Spotted Flycatcher; 
centre, the central pin on which the b. of a 
steam-engine works; -compass, an instrument 
consisting of a b. with sliding sockets, for drawing. 
large circles ; -Hine, that which shows the junction 
of the upper sides of the beams with the ship's 
sides; -trawl v. to fish with a trawl-net kept 
“enos Bea f th 

ence Beamed ppl. a. having a horn of the 
fourth year, an stag. Beamer, one who works 
with a b. Bea*mful a. luminous. Bea'mily adv. 
Tadiantly. Bea'miness, radiance. Bea'mish 
4. arch. Shining brightly, Bea'mless a. without 
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beams; also fig. Bea'mlet, a e b.; 4 
eer vad t, a ditt var. 

Beam (bim) v. ME. [ME. beme, beem 
(bemyng Xv, bemed Xv; then not until xvn), 
from the sb. Not certainly attested in OE., 
which had, however, the sense 'beam of 
light’ in byrnande béam, fijren béam pillar of 
fire (tr. Vulg. columna lucis), léohtbéamed 
having bright rays, sunnebéam sunbeam. 
For the sense development, cf. L. radius RAY 
sb.', SHart sb.'] 1. trans. To throw out or 
radiate (beams of light); to emit in rays. 
Also fig. 2. intr. To shine radiantly (lit. and 
fig.) 1640. 3. To stretch (cloth) over a beam ; 
to use a beam in Tanning 1605. 4. To smile 
radiantly 1893. 

1. The genial Sun. . Beams forth ungentle influ- 
ences SHENSTONE. 2. Her. .countenance beamed 
with smiles W. IRVING. Hence Bea'ming vòl, sb. 
radiance; the use of a beam. Bea'mingly adv. 

Bea'm-tree. 1800. [Short f. Whitebeam 
(tree), so called from the white under-surface 
of its leaves.] A tree (Pyrus aria) related to 
the Apple, Pear, and Wild Service. 

Beamy (bi-mi), a. ME. [f. BEAM sb. + -Y'.] 
1. Emitting beams of light; radiant. 2. Mas- 
sive as a (weaver's) beam 1698. 3. Antlered 
1097. 4. Of a ship: Broad in the beam 1882. 

1. B. eyes SHELLEY. 2. Lords of the biting axe 
and b. spear HEBER. 3. B. stags DRYDEN. 

Bean (bin). [OE. béan = MDu. bóne (Du. 
boon), OHG. bóna (G. bohne), ON. baun :— 
Gmc. *baunó.] 1. A smooth, kidney-shaped, 
laterally flattened seed, borne in long pods 
by a leguminous plant, Faba vulgaris. 2. The 
plant that bears this seed OE. 3. The plant 
and seed of the allied genus Phaseolus, includ- 
ing the French, Kidney, or Haricot Bean 
(P. vulgaris), and Scarlet Runner (P. multi- 
florus) 1548. 4. Name of the seeds of other 
plants resembling the common bean ME. 
5. Any object like a bean in shape; e.g. small 
coals 1561. 6, In literary and proverbial uses 
(see quots.) ME. 

1, Beanes..are harde of digestion, and make 
troblesum dreames TURNER, 3. Navy b.: the 
dried haricot. Pea b.: a small variety of it, 4. 
Egyptian or Pythagorean B., the seed of the 
Lotus (Nelumbium speciosum); B. of St. Ignatius, 
seed of Strychnos amara. See also COFFEE 3, 
TONKA 1. 6. No rich man. .dredeth God The 
worth of a b. ME. To convey each man his b. or 
ballot into the box MILT. Alwaie the bygger 
eateth the beane 1502. 7. slang. (A piece of) 
money; not a b., no money whatever 1903. 

Slang phrases. To be fl y beans, to be full of 
energy and in high spirits (cf. BEANY a,). To give 
(a person) beans, to deal severely with, punish 
heavily; so to get beans. Old b.: familiar form of 
address. 

Comb.: b.-brush, the stubble of beans; -caper, 
Eng. name of the S. Afr. genus Zygophyllum, 
plants with flower-buds used as capers; -crake, 
the corncrake; -dolphin, the aphis of the bean; 
-fly, a pale purple insect, found on beans ; -goose, 
a goose (Anser segetum), so called from the aspect 
of its bill; -mouse, the Long-tailed Field-mouse ; 
-pole, -stick, fig. a lanky fellow; -stalk, the 
stem of the b.-plant; -straw, the dried stems of 
the b.-plant; -tree, a name of various trees bear- 
ing podded seeds, as the pero’, anunn y Cod 


etc.; -trefoil, a bushy shrub, Anani fat 
also, the laburnum ; -vine, Phaseolus ifolius. 

Hence Bea'ny a. slang, spirited, fresh. 

Bea'n-feast. 1806. [From beans being n 
prominent dish.] An annual dinner given by 
employers to their work-people. Hence 
Bea-no (slang, orig. Printers’ abbrev.), also, 
a merry time or spree. 

Bear (bé) s»! [OE. bera = MDu. bere 
(Du. beer, OHG. bero (G. bdr) :- WGme. 
*bero; rel. to ON. bjorn i= *bernuz.] 1. A 
heavily-built, thick-furred plantigrade quad- 
ruped, of the genus Ursus, belonging to the 
Carnivora, but having teeth partly adapted 
to a vegetable diet. 

The best-known species are the Brown Bear of 
he White or Polar B. (U. mari- 

ibilis or feroz), and 

. (U. americanus) of N. America, and the 

Syrian B. (U. syriacus), mentioned in the Bible. 
ere are fossil remains of larger species. 

2. fig. A rough, unmannerly, or uncouth per- 
son 1579. 3. Astr. Name of two constellations, 
the ‘Great Bear’ and ‘Lesser Bear’ ME. 4, 
In New South Wales, the Phaseolarctos, a 
marsupial animal, called by the natives 
Koala or ‘ Biter’ 1847. 5. Sea-bear: a species 
of seal 1847. 6. A rough mat for wiping boots 
on; a block covered with shaggy matting for 
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serubbing decks 1795. 7. A machine for 
punching holes 1809. 8. Stock Exchange. A 
speculator for a fall; i.e. one who sells stock 
for future delivery expecting that meanwhile 
prices will fall. Formerly, The stock con- 
tracted to be delivered. 1709. 

1. You must not sell the skin till gy have shot 
the b. 1858, 2. T'o play the b.: to behave rudel; 
and roughly. 8. To sell a B., ‘to sell what one hat 
not' BAILEY. 

Comb.: bear( 2 -breech, Brank-ursine ; b.-dog, 
one used in hunting or baiting bears; bear 's-ear, 
the AURICULA ; b.-garden, a place set apart for 
the hing of , ete. fig. a scene of strife and. 
tumult; bear's-garlic, Allium ursinum or 
Ramsons ; -grease, the fat of the b., used esp, in 
cosmetic preparations; b.-hound 
-leader, a travelling tutor, cf. sense 2; -play, 
rough tumultuous behaviour; -warden = BEAR- 


WARD. 

Hence Bearish a. b,-like; rough; surly; Stock 
Exchange, belonging or tending to a fall in prices. 
Bearrish-ly adv., -ness. Bea'r-like a. and adv. 
after the manner of a b. 

Bear (bia), sb.* [OE. bare, bere, see BARLEY.] 
Barley : the orig. Eng. name, retained only in 
the north; hence spec. the six- (or four-) 
rowed variety (Hordeum  hexastichon or 
tetrastichon), till lately chiefly grown there. 

Bear (bé°a, bi*x), sb." Obs. or dial. (ME, 
bere, beer. Connection with LG. büre (G, 
bühre) cannot be made out.) A case for a 
pillow. 

Bear (bé^a), v.' str. Pa. t. bore. Pa. pple. 
borne (bó*in), born (bom). [OE. beran = 
OS., OHG. beran, ON. bera, Goth. bairan f. 
Gmc. *ber-:- Indo-Eur. *bher-, as in Skr. 
bhárati, Arm. berem, Gr. dépew, L, ferre.] 

I. 1. To support and remove; to carry ; now 
restricted in prose to the carrying of some- 
thing weighty. Also fig. 2. refl. To carry 
oneself; behave, aequit oneself ME. 3. To 
carry about with or upon one, to wear; to 
have OE. 4. To wield (power, sway, etc.); 
to hold (an office) ME. 5. fig. To entertain (a 
feeling) ME. 

1. Boren aboute wip windis WYcLiv, Borne 
senseless from the lists Scorr, fig. To b. tale or 
tidynges HvLoET. Phr, To b. in mind. To b, 
witness, Ti |, testimony. To b. away, off : to carry 
off as à winner. To b. out: to back up, confirm. 
To b. (any one) company, a hand: to bring, give, 
lendit. t Tob. in hand: to maintain (a statement) ; 
to pretend (Cymb. V. v. 43); to delude (Much Ado 
1v. i. 305). t To b. to carry the day, 3. Apt to 
b. arms G. FERRERS. To b. a fair face 1550, seven 
per Cent. Interest, 1710, a firm front, SOUTHRY, a 
very high rental ROGERS. 5. One beryth malyce 
agayn another STARKEY. 

TI. 1. (rans. To sustain, support (a weight or 
strain) OE. Also absol or intr. Also fig. 
(Formerly also b. out.) 2. To sustain success- 
fully; fig. to stand (a test, etc.); to admit of 
1523. Also + intr. (for refl.) 3. To sustain 
(anything painful or trying); to endure; to 
tolerate OE. 4. To hold (up), tosupport, keep 
up MK. t5. trans. To uphold (any one in à 
course of action). Also refl. and intr. —1607. 
6. To hold up, hold on top or aloft ME. 7. 
To have written or inscribed upon it 1503. 
8. fig. To purport (that) (arch.) ME. 

1. Proportionate. .to the stress it was likely to 
b. SMEATON, fig. There shall no poore neighbour. . 
bere no losse MORE, Phr, To b. a part: to take a 

art in. 2. To b. criticism DRYDEN, ornament, 

USKIN. 4. The wrongs I b. from Atreus’ son 
Pork. This Railer is not to be born 1704. I cannot: 
b^ antimacassars (mod.). Phr, To b. hard, or 
heavily (L. egre ferre): to endure with a grudge. 
To b. with: to put up with, 4. To b. a rein up: to 
hold in check by means of a bearing rein, A 
manly voice..Bare burthen to the music well 
Scorr. 5. Phr. To b. up: to uphold (a principle); 
to keep up the spirits of (a person); also intr. (for 
refl.). 7. A Pillar. . bare this EMO Sacred to 
Diana STANLEY. To b. an effigy 1853. 

III. 1. trans. To move onward by pressure; 
to push, force, drive; esp. in phr. T'o b. down : 
to overthrow, vanquish ME. 2. intr. To press 
(laterally) on, to come with force against 
(arch.) 1450. 3. Transferred to downward 
pressure; with down, on 1074, 4. intr. To 
exert or transmit pressure upon, on, against ; 
to rest upon ; also, to thrust (as an arch against 
its piers) 1677. 5. To tend to affect; to have 
reference to, touch 1672. 6. To thrust, pierce 
through —1485. 7. intr. To press; to move with 
effort or with persistence in some direction. 
Also with back, away, on, down, etc. 1593. 8. 
To extend in a particular direction 1601. 


(= 4 


BEAR 


9, Chiefly Naut. : To lie off in a certain direc- 
tion from a given point. (Cf. BEARING.) 1594. 
10. Of cannon : To lie so as to cover 1692. 

1. Borne backward Talbot turns SOUTHEY. His 
. zeal bore down all opposition MACAULAY. 5. To 
point out how the argument bears on the general 
question PALEY. Phr. T'o bring to b.: to cause to 
act (against, upon, etc.). To b. in, pass. to be borne 
in: to be forced in upon (the mind). 7. Stand 
backe ; roome, beare backe Jul. C. III. ii, 172. B, a 
little to the right (mod.). Phr. Naut. To b. away: 
to sail away, Tob. down (upon or towards) : to sail 
with the wind (towards). T'o b. off: to sail so as to 
keep clear (of land, etc.). To b. up: to put the 
helm up so as to put the ship before the wind. 
To b. up for (a place): to sail towards. To b. down 
upon: to proceed (esp. with force) against. 8. 
Possession Bay bore due west SIR J. Ross, 9. Our 
after-guns ceased to b. NELSON. 

IV. 1. To bring forth, produce, yield OE. 
Also absol. 2. To give birth to OE. Also absol. 

*| Since ¢ 1775 the pa. pple. born is used only 
in sense IV. 2, and there only in the pass., 
when not followed by by and the mother. In 
all other cases borne is used. 

1, The Oakes beare Mast Timon IV. iii, 422. 
India, black Ebon and white Ivory bears DRYDEN. 
absol. An apple that bears well (mod.). 2. Sarray 
non childre ne bar ME. 

Bear (bé%s), v.' 1842. [f. BEAR sb.? 8.] intr. 
To speculate for a fall on the Stock Exchange. 
trans. To produce a fall in the price of (stocks, 
shares, or commodities). 

Bearable (bé-rab’l), a. 1550. [f. BEAR v.* 
-F-ABLE.] That may be borne; endurable, 
Hence Bea'rableness. Bea-rably adv. 

Bea'rance. 1725. [f. BEAR v.'-F-ANCE.] 
1. Endurance (arch.) 2. A bearing (in 
mechanism) 1834. 

Bea'r-baiting, vbl. sb. 1475. [f. BEAR sb!.] 
The sport of setting dogs to attack a bear 
chained to a stake; also fig. 

An old way of Recreating, Which learned 
Butchers call Bear-Baiting BUTLER Hud. 

Bearberry (bé°-aberi), 1625. [f. BEAR sb.'] 
a. A procumbent shrub, Arctostaphylos uva- 
ursi (Family Ericacez), bearing astringent 
berries; also 4. alpina (Black Bearberry). 
b. (occas). The Arbutus. f c.(erron.) = BAR- 
BERRY. 

Bearbine, -bind (bé?boin). 1732. [f. OE. 
bere BEAR sb.* + bindan BIND.] a. The Lesser 
Field Convolvulus; b. the hedge convolvulus; 
c. a species of Polygonum (P. Convolvulus). 

Beard (bi*id), sb. (OE. beard = OFris. 
berd, MDu. baert (Du. baard), OHG., G. bart 
i= WGme. *barda, rel. to OSI, brada, L. 
barba beard.] 1. The hair that grows upon 
the chin, lips, and adjacent parts of a man's 
face; now usu. excluding the moustache. 
2. The similar growth on the face of other 
animals; e.g. the goat, lion, ete. ME. 3. Zool. 
a. The appendages to the mouth of some 
fishes, b. The rows of gills in some bivalves, 
e.g. the Oyster. c, The byssus of certain 
shell-fish, e.g. the Pinna, d. Two small 
processes situated above the antlia of moths 
&nd butterflies; the similar part in some 
Diptera, e.g. the Gnat. 1753. 4, Ornith. a. 
"The bristles at the base of the beak in the 
Barbet (Bucco), etc. b. The vane of a feather. 
1802, 5. Specific name of: The freshwater 
Shrimp, the Hake, and a kind of pigeon 1611. 
6. Bot. The awn of grasses; prickles, bristles, 
or hair-like tufts found on plants; also quasi- 
Jig. 1662. t7. The barb of an arrow, fish- 
hook, ete. —1793. 8. Printing. a. That part 
of the type above and below the face, which 
allows for ascending and descending letters. 
b. The horizontal bases and tops added to 
the letters. 1823. 9, Obs. or dial. The brim 
or margin of a vessel. [f. ON. barð.) ME. 

1. + In spite of or maugre any one's b.: in defiance 
of his igre To one's b.: to one's face, openly. 
Comb. b.-rass, the genus of grasses Polypogon ; 
-moss, a British lichen (Usnea barbata); -tree, 
the Hazel. Hence, Bea'rdless a. without a b. ; fig. 
immature. Bea:rdlessness. Bea'rdlet, a tiny 
awn, Bea'rdy a. bearded. 

Beard (bi*1d), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] t1. 
To become bearded —1672. 2. trans. To cut 
or strip off the beard of (e.g. oysters) ME. 3. 
To oppose openly and resolutely ; to set at de- 
flance, thwart, affront. [Partly from the idea 
of taking a lion by the beard.] 1525. 4. To 
furnish with a beard ME. 

3. To b. the lion in his rage SMOLLETT. 
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Bearded (bi’-1déd), ppl. a. ME. [f. BEARD 
sb.---ED*.] 1. Having a beard; spec. in B. 
Eagle, Tit, Titmouse, etc. 1530. Also fransf. 
2. Of a comet, etc. : Having a train (arch. or 


poet.). n 

Beardie (bi*-adi). 1828.- [f. BEARD sb. + -ie 
= -Y*] Chiefly Sc. The Loach (Cobitis 
barbatula). 

Bearer (bé*-rez). ME. [f. BEAR v.! + -ER".] 
1. gen. He who or that which bears, carries, or 
brings; a carrier, messenger, ete. b. One who 
helps to carry a corpse to the grave; a pall- 
bearer 1633. c. In India: A palanquin-bearer 
1766; also, a body-servant 1811. 2. The actual 
holder or presenter of a cheque, draft, or order 
to pay money 1683. 3. Her. One who bears 
heraldic arms 1610. 4. The possessor or 
holder of rank, office, or of any personal 
quality 1597. 5. That in, or by means of, 
which anything is carried; e.g. a bier 1847. 
6. He who or that which supports or sustains 


- 1483; spec. in Printing, a kind of packing used 


to lessen the pressure of the types 1846. 7. 
She who, or that which, brings forth or 
produces; spec. a fruit-yielding tree. ME. 

1. Bearers of burdens 2 Chron. 2: 18. In behalf of 
this young man, the b. Pepys, 7. The Tree is a 
great Bearer 1719. 

+ Bea'rherd. 1589. [f. BEAR sb.’+ HERD sb.*) 
The keeper of a bear, who leads him about 
for exhibition -1860. vars. Bearard, Ber- 
ard, Beareheard, Berrord (all in Shaks.). 

Bearing (bé*rin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. BEAR 
v. + -ING'.] 1, (f. BEAR v.' I.) The action of 
the vb. 2. The carrying of oneself (with refer- 
ence to the manner); deportment; demean- 
our ME. 3. Her. A single charge or device 
1502. t 4. (f. BEAR v.' II.) Upholding —1552. 
5. Supporting, endurance 1526. 6. A material 
support; & supporting surface; supporting 
power ME. 7. Carpentry. The length of a 
beam between two supports, span 1677. 8. 
(f. BEAR v.! ITI.) A straining in any direction; 
thrust, pressure 1591. 9. Tendency to exert 
influence; aspect 1785. 10. Mech. (usu. in 
pl.) Those parts of a machine which bear the 
friction; the block or supports on which a 
shaft or axle turns, and also the part of the 
Shaft or axle resting on these supports 1791. 
11. The direction in which any point lies 
from a point of reference, esp. as measured in 
degrees from a quarter of the compass. In 
pl. the relative positions of surrounding 
objects. 1635. 12. The direction of any line 
on the earth's surface in relation to a meri- 
dian 1802. 13. Naut. The widest part of a 
vessel below the plank-shear 1027. 14. (f. 
BEAR v.' IV.) The action of bringing forth; 
birth. Also in comb. child-bearing. ME. 
15. The action of producing leaves, flowers, 
and esp. fruit 1583. 16. A crop 1838. 

1. The b. of Armes 1598, a grudge (mod.). 2. His 
b. towards women 1873. 5. Insolent beyond b. 
1815. 9. The legal bearings of the case 1867. 11. 
Phr. To take one's bearings: to determine one's 
position with reference to surrounding objects; 
also fig. 16. Rich mellow bearings WORDSW. 

Comb.: tb.-cloth, a child's christening robe; 
-door (Coal-Mining), one of the main doors for 
ventilation. 

Bearing (bé-rin), ppl. a. ME. [f. BEAR v.* 
Ro! 1. That bears (see the vb.) 1500. 

3 food : Sustaining —1633. 3. Bringing 
forth ME. 

'omb. b.-rein, a short fixed rein whit asses 
from the bit to the saddle, and kee the Borses 
head up and its neck arched ; also fig. 

f Bea‘rleap, -lep(e. ME. if. ME. beren 
PME v. + LEAP sb.*] A carrying basket 

Bear's-foot. 1551. [f. BEAR sb.!] Herb. 
1. Pop. name of species of Hellebore, esp. of 
the Black Hellebore (H. fetidus). 2. Also of 
Bear's-breech or Acanthus, of Lady's Mantle, 
and of Monkshood 1552. 

Bearskin (bé*1skin). 1677. [f. as prec.] 1. 
The skin of a bear used as a wrap or garment. 
Also fig. 2. The tall cap worn by the Guards 
inthe British Army 1863. 3. A shaggy woollen 
cloth used for overcoats. 4. See BEAR sb.) 8. 

4. Bearskin jobber, early name of the *bear' on 
LR Sn (prob. ER a to the 

sell the bear's ski 
PAEA bear) 's skin before one has 

Bearward (bé*-1w6ad). ME. [f. as prec. + 

WARD sb.] 1. The keeper of a bear, who leads 


Beast (bist), sb. ME. [- OF 
bête) s— pop.L. besta, f. L. bestia. Beast dis- 
placed deer and was itself displaced 
animal in the gen. sense.) 1. A living being, 
an animal. (Used as tr. Gr. (Gov, or D 
animal.) 2. A quadruped, as dist. from man, 
and also from birds, reptiles, fishes, ete. (The 
current literary use.) ME. 3. A domesticated 
animal, used as part of the farm stock or 
cattle [F. bestiaux, bétail] ME. b. An animal 
used in riding, driving, etc. ; a draught animal 
ME. 4. fig. A human being swayed by animal 
propensities ME. 5. A brutal, savage, irra- 
tional man. (Now expressive of disgust, or. 
merely aversion.) ME. 6. In Card-playing, 
[orig. beste as in 17th c. Fr. Mod.F. béte also as 
var. BASTE sb.] An obs. game, resembling 
Nap. b. A penalty at this game; also at 
Ombre and Quadrille. —1751. 

1. Pe nedder. .was mast wis of ani best ME, 2 
Beasts, Birds, Fishes, and Insects Ray. Wild b.: 
an animal not domesticated, formerly esp. a beast 
of the chase, now esp. à ferocious animal from 
abroad. b. The Beast: Antichrist (Rev. 13:18), 
3. Luke 10:34. 5. Also of things. Phr. a beast of, a 
beastly 1862 

Comb. b.-fly, the gad-fly. Hence Bea'sthood, 
the rank, condition, or nature of beasts, Bea‘stle 
(orig. Sc.), an endearing form of BEAST. Bet lly 
[as if f. beasty adj.) adv. bestially SHELLEY. 
t Bea'stish a. = Brastiy. t Bea'stlihead = 
BEASTHOOD, BEASTLIN. (Spenser). Bearstlike 
a, and adv. 

Beast (bist) v. 1646. [f. prec. sb.] See 
also BasrE v. + 1. To treat as a beast, 2, 
pass. To fail to win at Ombre, or to incura 
forfeit 1653. 

Beastliness (bi-stlinés). ME 
+ -NESS.] Beastly quality; ri 
beast; concr. = ‘beastly stuff’. 

Beastlings, var. of BEESTINGS. 

Beastly (bisstli, a. ME. [f. BREAST sb} 
-LY!.] f 1. Of the nature of a BEAST (sense 1) 
1526, 2. Of the nature of a Beast (sense 2) 
(arch.) ME. + 3. Brutish, irrational —1708. 4, 
Like a beast in conduct MW. 5. Abominable; 
disgusting, or offensive, esp. from dirtiness 
1603. 

2. See more of this b. fable’ BEDWELL. 4. The 
b, vice of drinking to Swit. 5. That b. 
hole, London BROUGHTON. 

Beastly, adv. ME. 
+1. Ina beastly manner -1052. 2. Added to 
an adj. : Abominably, offensi . (In society 
slang, often merely = Exceedingly.) 1561, 

Beat (bit), v. Pa. t. beat (bit). P 
pple. beaten (bi-t’n), beat. [OE. béatan 
= OHG. bézan, ON. baula :- GMC. Nr 
the base of which may be rel. to *fw- D 
confutare strike down, CONFUTE.] L K 
strike with repeated blows. 2. intr. To sti m 
repeated blows (on, at) ME. 3. Said of tl 
action of the feet upon the ground in walking, 
etc. Often fig. OE. 4. To punish by beating 
to thrash OK. +5. To batter, bombay 
-1664. 6. Of physical agents: To p 
against, strike violently, assail (poel.) Ohr 
Also intr. with on, upon, against; also d. 
OE. + 7. Said of the impact of sounds ~] it 
t 8. To hammer at (a subject), to thresh m 
to discuss, reason about -1659. 19. 0, 
To insist with iteration on or upon. -1633. 


[f. BEASTLY 
nblance to a 


[f. as prec. + Y^] 


doing anything; to master, Yo: 


thrash.) 1611. Also absol. t 11. Pm 
gether the eyelids (= Bat), or the n foret 
intr. 1617. 12. To flap (the wings) will Ii 
also intr. (absol.) ME. 13. intr. Of the Muy 
To strike against the breast; hence, to n 
pulsate. (Said also of the pulse, ete. Diis 
of passions.) ME. 14. intr. Hence 3 obli 
watch, etc. b. Mus. To sound in pule& 

see BEAT sb. 6. 1614. 

1. To b. the breast: i.e. in sign of grief. n 
air, the wind: to fight to no purpose OF 884 and 
opposition. 3. To b. the streets: to wall hard of 
down. Tob. a path or track: to tread en up $ 
bare by frequent passage; hence, to GF ronal 
way. 6. The Sunne beat vpon the head 0) mused 
Jonah 4:8, 10. “This beats me altogether rtr into 
the lawyer J. PAYN. You may b. the Lat 


their heads 1612. la thing) ji 
1o fit. 2 


II. 1. trans. To force or impe! 
striking, hammering, etc. 1607. A 


BEAT 


To drive by blows (a person) away, cs. 
into, etc. ME, 3. To break, crush, or'óver- 
throw by hard knocks; to batter 1570. 4. 
= ABATE, or BATE. Now only in b. down, 
1592, 5. Naut. (intr.) To strive or make way 
against wind or current 1677. Also trans, of 
the ship or of the mariners. 6. Venery. (intr.) 
a, To run hither and thither. b. To take to 
the water, and go up stream; also trans. 
1592. 7. To affect the state or condition of by 
beating: a. to hammer, forge ME.; b. to 
pound, pulverize ME.; to mix; to make into 
a batter; to switch or whip (an egg, eto.). 
Also with wp. 1486. 8. To strike (cover) 
in order to rouse or drive game; to scour 
(a wood) in hunting ME. Also inr. or absol. 
Also fig. esp. with about. 1709. 9, Of a drum : 
a, intr. = To sound when beaten 1656; b. 
trans. To express by its sound when beaten 
1636; c. intr. = 'To be beaten 1816, 

1. fig. To b. (a thing) into one's head, mind, ete. 
2. ‘He's beat from his best ward Wint, T. I. il. 33. 
5. To b. about : to tack against the wind. 7. To b. a 
carpet (mod.) ‘They shall beate their swords into 
plough-shares Isa. 2:4, 8. To b. the jungle 
1872. fig. To b. about the bush: lit., as in I. 12; 
fy. to make a cautious or roundabout approach. 

o b. up (for) recruits, to beat up the town for 
recruits, cte. To b. up the quarters of: to visit 
unceremoniously (collog.). 9. The Drums beat to 
Arms 1758, The drums of Limerick beat a parley 
MACAULAY. Before the assembly beats THACK- 
ERAY. Phr, To b. time: to mark musical pace 
beating a drum, by tap ing, by striking the 
with a baton, ete. ; also fig. to keep time with. 

Comb. With adverbs. B. about: (see IT. 5). B. 
away: a. intr. to go on beating; b. trans. to drive 
away by blows, B. back: a. to force back by 


beating; b. to drive back by force; c. to cause to 
rebound. 


B. down: a. to drive downward by 
k down by heavy blows; 5. Jig. 


(ch n 4); tr. to 
come down with violence, like rain, the sun's rays, 
ete. ; f. (see IL. 4); &. to reduce by beating, B. in: 
a, to knock in by beating; b. to drive in by force; 
€. to smash or batter in by blows; d. to inculcate; 
€. (see IL, 4). to drive away from b: 

blows, atta ete. ; e II. 4). B. on: (see I. 
2). B. ou to trace out a path by treading it 
first (ef. II, 3); b. to knock or force or shape out 
by beating; c. to drive out by force or fighting; 

d. to hammer out into a bulge, to extend b: 
hammering ; e. to thresh (corn); f. to hammer out, 
or get to the bottom of (a matter, laboriously); 

+ (In U.S.) to exhaust; h. vo measure out by 

eats, B. up: a. to tread up by much trampling; 

b. to bring to equal consistency by beating; C. to 
b. up quarters, otc. (see IT. 8). 

Phrases, To b. bounds; to trace out the 
boundarles of a parish, striking certain points 
with rods, ete, 

Beat (bit, bé't), v.* 1534. [conn. w. BEAT 
4b.’, q.v.] To slice off the rough sod from 
uncultivated or fallow ground: cf. BEAT sb.” 

Beat (bit), sb. 1015. [f. BEAT v.) 1. A 
stroke or blow. 2. Fencing. A particular 
blow struck upon the adversary’s sword or 
foil 1753. 3. A stroke upon a drum, the 
striking of a drum with the sound produced; 
the signal thus given; also in drum-b. Occas. 
fig. 1072, 4. The movement of the hand or 
baton, by which the rhythm of a piece of 
music is indicated; also, the different divi- 
sions of a bar or measure with respect to their 
relative accent 1880. 5. A recurring stroke; 
a measured sequence of strokes or blows, or 
sounds thereby produced 1705. 6. A throb- 
bing or undulating effect taking place in 
rapid succession when two notes not quite of 
the same pitch are sounded together 1733. 7. 
Mus. Name given to a melodic grace or orna- 
ment of uncertain identity 1803. 8. The 
round of a watchman, ete. on duty. [prob. 
f. BRAT v.! I, 3.] 1825. 9, A tract ranged over 
in pursuit of game 1875. 10. In sailing: One 
of the transverse courses in beating to wind- 
Ward 1880. 11. Physics and Wireless Telegr. 
Each of the pulsations of amplitude produced 
When two oscillations of different frequencies 
ne simultaneously in the same system 


5. Phr. In or out of b., off the b.: making a regular 
or irregular succession of strokes, 11. Comb.: b.- 
Rete, a note whose frequency equals the difference 
n the frequencies of two oscillators. 

Beat (bit, dial. bet), sb.* 1450. [perh. f. 
Brat v. = ‘a quantity to be beaten at once’. 
Ct. stack, ete.) A bundle of flax or hemp 
made up ready for steeping. 
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Beat (bit, bé't), sb.* (In Devonsh. bait, bate, 
beat, pronounced (bét) But historically 
beat(e is the proper form. See BEAT v.*] The 
rough sod of moorland, or the matted growth 
of fallow-land, which is sliced off and burned 

. before plowing the land. 

Comb, b.-axe (in Devonsh. dial. bidax, bidix), 
the axe or adze used in paring off b. 

Beat (bit), ppl. a. ME. Short f. BEATEN; 
as adj. : Overcome by hard work or difficulty ; 
common in dead-b. (lit. and fig.) 

Beaten (bit'n) ppl. a. ME. Used ad- 
jectively in many senses of BEAT v., q.v. 1. 
"Trodden, hard, bare, or plain. Often fig. 
1477. t2. Trite —1756. t 3. Inured (o 1700. 
4. Worked by hammering ME.; whence, 
pure gold being most malleable : Fine, of pure 
quality; also fig. 1635. 4. Conquered 1562. 
D pets 1681. 6. Scoured for game 
1883. 

Beater (bi-toi) 1483. [f. BEAT v. + -ER'.] 
1. A person who beats (see BEAT v.); spec. & 
man employed in rousing and driving game 
1825. 2. An instrument for beating; used in 
many specific senses 1011. 

Beath (bió) v. Still dial. [OE. bedian 
foment:- Gme. ‘*bapian, rel. to bapian 
BATHE.) 1. To foment. 2. To heat unseasoned 
wood in order to straighten it 1490. 

Beatific, -al (bi,áti-flk, -Al), a. 1605. [- Fr. 
béatifique or L. beatificus, f. beatus blessed ; 
see -FIO, -AL'.] Making blessed; imparting 
supreme happiness, 

Beatific vision: a sight of the glories of heaven. 
Hence Beati-fically adv. 

Beatification (biw:tiflkZ-fon). 1502, [= 
(O)Fr. béatification or eccl.L. beatificatio, f. 
beatificat-, pa. ppl. stem of eccl.L. beatificare ; 
see next.] 1. The action of making, or the 
being made, blessed. 2. R.C.Ch, An act of 
the Pope, declaring a deceased person to be 
in the enjoyment of heavenly bliss, and 
granting a form of worship to him (the first. 
step towards canonization) 1620. 

Beatify (bie'tifoi), v. 1635. (-(O)Fr. 
béatifier or eccl.L. ^f. bl H 
see -FY.] 1. To make supremely happy or 
blessed. 2. To declare supremely blessed 
1077. 3. R.C.Ch. To pronounce to be in 
enjoyment of heavenly bliss; see BEATIVICA- 
TION 2. 1629, 

2. To b. wealth BARROW, var. Beati-ficate. 

Beating (bi-tin), vòl. sb. ME, [f. BEAT v. + 
-INGa!.] 1, The infliction of repeated blows; 
spec. punishment by blows; the dashing of 
waves against the shore; the flapping of 
wings; rousing of game, ete. 2. A defeat ina 
contest 1883. 3. Naut. Sailing against the 
wind 1883. 4. A pulsating or throbbing 
movement 1601. 

5. The b. of a watch 1801, of the heart HUXLEY, 

Beatitude (biwe-titidd). 1491. (-(O)Fr. 
béatitude or L. beatitudo (Cicero), f. bealus. 
happy, blessed; see -TUDE.] 1, Supreme 
blessedness or happiness. 2. An ascription of 
special blessedness; esp. (in pl.) those pro- 
nounced by Christ in the Sermon on the 
Mount 1526, 3. = BEATIFICATION 2. (lif. and 
Jig.) 1837. 

Beau (bó*),a.and sb. ME. [In ME. ~ (O)Fr. 
beau := L. bellus. "The adj., in ME. quite 
naturalized, and pronounced as in beauty, 
Beaulieu (blu), became obs, in xvi. The 
ab. is a reintroduction from mod.Fr., whence 
its pronunc.] t A, adj. 1. Beautiful, 2, Used 
in addressing relations, friends, ete; = 
‘fair’ (fair sir), ‘dear’ (dear sir), etc. 1513. 

B. sb. Pl. beaux, beaus (bó"z). 1. A man 
who attends excessively to dress, mien, and 
social etiquette : a fop, a dandy 1687, 2, The 
attendant or suitor of a lady 1720, 

1. You're a perfect Woman, nothing but a b, will 

lease you T. BROWN. Hence Beau v, to act the 

. to. Beauish a. after the manner of a b.; 
dandified. 

t Beauclerk (bó"klàik). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
beau +clerc; see prec., CLERK.) A scholar, 
(Surname of Henry I.) -1856. 

Beaufet, Beaufin ; see BUFFET sb.*, BIFFIN. 

|| Beau garçon (bo garson). 1665, [Fr.] An 
exquisite, a fop. 

Beau-ideal (bó":oidi-M). 1801. [~ Fr. beau 
idéal the ideal Beautiful. In Eng. ideal tends 
to be taken as the sb.) t 1. The Beautiful, or 
beauty, in its ideal perfection —1801. 2. That 
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type of beauty or excellence in which one's 
ideal is realized, the perfect type or model 


1820, 

|| Beau-monde (bo-mdid, bd" mgd). 1714, 
[Fr., ‘fine world',] Tho fashionable world, 
society. 

t Beau'pe're, ME. |f. OFr, beau + père 
father, or in sense 2 per, peer (mod. pair) 
equal, See Beau. In OFr. used politely of 
every one whom one called ‘father’; but 
about Xvi distinctive for ‘father-in-law’ 
or ‘stepfather’, See also BEL.) 1, A term of 
courtesy, used esp. to or of an eccles. ‘Father’ 
ENG 2. Good fellow, fellow, companion 
1610. 

f Beau'pers, bewpers. 1592. [Origin 
ee A fabric, app. linen; used for flags 
1720, 

Beau-pot (bó"pot) 1761. [alt. f. orig. 
BovcH-POT.] A vase for cut flowers. 

t Beausire. ME. [-(0)Fr, beau fair, sire 
sir, lord. In OFr. a form of respectful ad- 
dress; cf. BEAU, BEAUPERE, BEL, BELSIRE.] 
Fair sir, a form of address —1513. 

Beauteous (biü-tlos), a. 1440. (f, BEAUTY 
+ -0U8, after bounteous, plenteous.) Distin- 
guished by beauty, beautiful. (Literary.) 
England is beanteuous. . flour of londes all aboute 
CAXTON, Hence Beau'teous-ly adv., -ness. 

Beautification (bid:tifike'-fon). 1040, [f. 
BEAUTIFY; see -FICATION, and cf. amplify, 
-fication, etc.) The action of beautifying ; em- 
bellishment. 

Beautiful (bid-tiful), a. 1526, |f. BEAUTY 
+ -YUL. A. Full of beauty, possessing the 
qualities which constitute beauty; pleasing 
to the senses or intellect. Used colloq. of 
anything that a person likes very much, e.g. 
‘a b. ride’. 

Beautifull for situation, the loy of the whole earth 
is mount Sion Ps, 48:2, B. weather HAWTHORNE. 
A b. operation in surgery 1887, 

B. quasi-sb. 1, = Beautiful one 1535. 2, 
That which is beautiful, The beautiful; 
beauty in the abstract. 1756, 

Hence Beaurtiful-ly adv., ness. 

Beautify (bi@-tifol), v. 1526, [f. as prec, + 
-rY.] To render, or grow, beautiful. 

To beautifle the house of God HIERRON. Hence 
Beawtifier, 


Beauty (bid-ti). (ME. bealte, beute, beaute = 
AFr. beute, OFr. bealle, beaute (mod. beauté) 
i= Rom. *bellilas, -at-, f. L. bellus; see 
BRAV, -TY.) 1. That quality or combination 
of qualities which affords keen pleasure to 
the senses, esp. that of sight, or which charms 
the intellectual or moral faculties. 2, The 
abstract quality personified 1667, 3. A 
beautiful person or thing; esp. à beautiful 
woman. (Often ironical) 1483, b. collect. 
The beautiful women, etc, 1011. 4. A 
beautiful feature or trait; an ornament, 


grace 1503. 
1, Beauties ensigne q Is Crymson in thy lips. 
Rom. & Jul, V, Ml, 94. We ascribe b, to that which 
is simple; which has no superfluous parta; which 
exactly answers its end EMERSON, 2. Such a lord 
And B. such a mistress of the world 
3. eese ut rob P "The 
el is slaine vpon thy hi 2 Sam. 
The concealed beauties, of a writer 


Comb, : with reference to face massage, ete, an b, 
doctor, parlour (orig, U.S,), specialist; b.-sleep, 
the sleep secured before midnight; «spot, (a) a 
mm jaced on a lady's face to heighten ita 

uty 1057; (b) a locality conspicuous for ita 
beauty 1919, 
Hence Beaw'tiless a, vold of b. 


Beau'ty, v. arch. ME. [f. prec. sb.) To 
render beautiful, 

Beauxite (bó"zolt). 1868. [f. Beaur or 
Baur in France; see -ITE! 2b.) Min, A 
hydrous oxide of alumina and iron, used as 
n source of aluminium. 

Beaver’ (bi-voi.  [OE. beofor, befor = 
(M)LG., (M)Du. bever, OHG. bibar (G. biber), 
ON. bjórr :- Gme. —*bebrus :— Indo-Eur. 
*bhebhrüs, redupl. deriv. of *bhru- brown.) 
1. An amphibious rodent, with a broad, oval, 
flat, scaly tail, palmated hínd feet, coat of 
soft fur, and hard incisor teeth with which 
it cuts down trees; remarkable for ite skill in 
constructing huts for its habitation, and 
dams for preserving its supply of water, 2. 
The fur of the beaver ME. Also fig, and 
attrib. 3. A hat made of beaver's fur, or some 
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imitation of it 1528. 4. A felted cloth, used 
for overcoats, etc. 1756. 5. A kind of glove 
1810. 

3. Mr. Holden sent me a bever, which cost me 
4£ 5s. PEPYS. In beaver (Univ. slang): in a tall 
hat, etc., not in cap and gown. 

Comb.: b.-rat, the musquash or MUSK-RAT; 
-stones, the two small sacs in the groin of the b., 
from which the substance 'castor' is obtained. 
Hence Bea'vered ppl. a. wearing a b. (hat). 
Bea-vertee:n, a cotton twilled cloth, in which the 
warp is drawn up into loops, forming a pile, which 
is left uncut; cf. velveteen. Bea'very, a place in 
which beavers are kept. 

Beaver’ (bi-voi. Obs. exc. Hist. [- OFr. 
baviere, orig. child's bib, f. baver slayer, f. 
beve saliva :- Rom. *baba.] The lower por- 
tion of the face-guard of a helmet, when 
worn with a visor; but occas. serving the 
purposes of both. Also fig. 

Then saw you not his face? O yes, my Lord, he 
wore his b. up Haml. 1. ii. 230. 

f Beba‘r, v. ME. [See BE- 1.] To bar 
about; to debar —1649. 

|| Bebeeru, bibiru (bibi?-ru), 1851. [Native 
name.] The Greenheart Tree of Guiana (Nec- 
tandra rodici or leucantha). Bebee'ria, Be- 
bee'rine, also beber-, bibir-, an alkaloid 
resembling quinine, yielded by this tree. 

Beblee:d, v. arch. ME. [BE- 2.] To cover 
with blood, make bloody. 

Beble'ss, v. 1508. [BE- 2.] To bless pro- 
fusely. 

Bebli'ster, v. 
badly. 

Bebloo'd, v. 1580. [BE- 5.] = BEBLEED. 

t Beblo't, v. ME. [BE- 2.] To blot all 
over; also fig. —1580. 

Beblu'bbered, ppl. a. 1583. [Bz- 2.] Be- 
fouled with tears; also f with blood. 

Becall (bIko-D, v. ME. [BE-4.] f 1, To 
challenge —1500. 2. To call names 1683. 

Becalm (bikà-m), v. 1559. [BE- 2. 1. To 
make calm; to quiet; fig. to assuage, tran- 
quillize 1613. 2. Naut. To shelter from, or 
deprive (a ship) of, wind; usu. in pass. 1595. 

1. What power becalms the innavigable seas 


Pork. 2. The fleet was becalmed off the Godwin 
Sands MACAULAY. i " 


Because (bikàz, -ko:z) adv. and conj. 
(ME. bi cause, i.e. bi BY, CAUSE, after OFr. par 
cause de by reason of. Orig. often followed 
by a subord. cl. introduced by that or why.) 
A. adv. 1. Followed by that or why: For 
the reason that (arch. 2. Followed by of 
and subst.: a. By reason of, on account 
of ME. t b. For the sake of, for the purpose 
of -1523. t3. Followed by (o with inf. = 
In order to —1546, 

B. conj. [from A. 1.] 1. For the reason that; 
inasmuch as, since ME. 2. In order that, so 
that, that. (Common dial.) 1485. 

1. We wonder b. we are ignorant and we fear b. 
we are weak BUCKLE. 

|| Be:ccabu:nga. 1706.  [mod.L.- Ger. 
bachbunge, f. bach brook + bunge:- OHG. 
bungo bulb.] Bot. The BROOKLIME, q.v. 

|| Beccaccia (bekka-ttfa). [It.] A woodcock. 
BROWNING. 

| Beccafico (bekkiifi-ko). 1621. [It., f. 
beccare peck + fico FiG.] A small migratory 
bird of the genus Sylvia, much esteemed as a 
dainty in the autumn, when it has fattened 
on figs and grapes. 


1575. [BE- 1.] To blister 


t Becco. 1604. [-Tt. becco goat.] A 
cuckold —1623. 
|| Bechamel (be-fümel. 1796. [f. the 


Marquis de Béchamel, steward of Louis XIV.] 
Cookery. A fine white sauce thickened with 
cream. 

Bechance (bijtfa-ns), v. 1527. [Bz- 2.] 
1. intr. To happen, chance. 2. (with dat. 
obj.) To befall (a person) 1530. 

1. All happinesse b. to thee in Millaine SHAKS. 

t Becha'nce, adv. 1548. [f. By prep.] By 
chance —1570. 

Becharm (bt,tfai:am), v. 
To hold by à charm. 
|| Béche-de-mer (béf de mer). 1814. [Quasi- 
Fr. of Eng. origin, for biche de mer — Pg. 


ME. [BE- 5.] 


bicho do mar ‘worm of the sea'.] The 
Trepang. 
Bechic (bekik, bi-kik). 1661.  [-Fr. 


béchique or late L. bechicus- Gr. Bmywós, f. 
Big cough.] A. adj. Tending to cure or 
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relieve a cough 1678. B. sb. [sc. medicine.) 
1661. 

Beck (bek), sb? ME. [- ON. bekkr:- 
*bakkiz, rel. to *bakiz, whence OE. bece, OS. 
beki, OHG. bah (G. bach). See BACHE.] A 
brook or stream; spec. a brook with a stony 
bed or rugged course. 

Beck (bek), sb.? ME. [f. BECK v.] 1. A 
nod, or other mute signal, indicating assent, 
command, etc. Also transf. 2. A bow, a 
curtsey, a nod, ete. Chiefly Se. ME. 

1. With a b. of the head or hand, as we beckon to 
servants DE FOE. Phr. To be at the b. and call of. 

Beck (bek), sb.* 1828. [app. erron. for 
BACK sb.5] = BACK sb.* 

Beck (bek), v. ME. [Short f. BECKON v. ; cf. 
ope, open.] 1. intr. To make a mute signal, 
or significant gesture, as by nodding, etc. 
trans. To express by a beck 1821. 2. trans. 
(obj. orig. dat.) To make a mute signal to; 
to beckon 1486. 3, intr. To nod, bow; to 
curtsey. Chiefly Sc. 1535. 

2. When gold and siluer becks me to come on 


SHAKS. 

Becker, becket. dial. 1602. [Origin 
unkn.] Sea-bream. 

Becket (be-két), sb. 1769. [Origin unkn.] 


Naut. A contrivance, usu. a loop of rope with 
a knot on one end and eye at the other, or a 
large hook, or a wooden bracket, used for 
confining ropes, tackle, oars, spars, etc., and 
also for securing the tacks and sheets of 
fails. Hence Be'cket v. to fasten by or 
furnish with beckets. 

Beckon (be-k'n), v. (OE. bécnan, (biecnan) 
= OS. bóknian, OHG bouhnen :- WGmc. 
*bauknian f. *baukna BEACON.] 1. intr. To 
make a mute signal with the head, hand, 
finger, etc. ; now esp. in order to bid a person 
approach. 2. (rans. (obj. orig. dat.) : To make 
& significant gesture of head or hand to; 
hence, to summon or bid approach ME. 

1. I beckon'd with my Hand to him, to come 
back DE FOE. 2. Iago becons me; now he begins 
the story Oth. 1v. i. 134. Be"ckon sb. a significant 
gesture of head, hand, etc., esp. one indicating 
assent or command. 

f Becla:p, v. ME. [BE- 1.] To catch or 
lay hold of suddenly —1530. 

Beclaw', v. 1603. (BE- 1.] To scratch or 
tear all over with claws or nails. 

Beclip (bikli-p), v.' arch. (OK. beclyppan, 
f. BE- 1 + clyppan; see Cur vi.] f 1. To em- 
brace ~1669. 2. To wrap round, encircle OE. 
t 3. To lay hold of; to catch, overtake —1557. 

Beclog (biklog) v. ME. [BE- 1. To 
encumber with a sticky substance. 

t Beclo'se, v. (orig. OE. becljsan, f. BE- 
1+cljsan shut up; subseq. refash. after 
CrosE.] To shut up or in; to imprison —1077. 

Beclothe (bikló*6), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
beclothed, beclad. 1509. [Bz- 1.] To 
clothe about. 

Becloud (btklau-d), v. 1598. [BE- 6.] To 
cover or obscure with clouds. Also fig. 

To b. unpleasant facts GEO. ELIOT. 

Become (biko-m), v. Pa. t. became; Pa. 
pple. become. (OE. becuman = OFris. 
bicuma, MLG., (M)Du. bekomen, OHG. 
bigueman (G. bekommen) obtain, receive, 
Goth. biquiman Gme. *bi- BE-+ *kwe- 
man COME.] t1. intr. To come (to a place), to 
arrive; later, to go 1737. Also fíransf. 12. 
To happen; to befall 21655. 3. To come to be 
(something or in some state) ME. 4. To come 
into being 1598. 5. To accord with; to befit 
(obj. orig. dat.) ME. 6. impers. (now usu. with 
i). ta. (absol., with to, for, or clause.) Re- 
placed by ‘it is becoming’. —1591. b. with 
object. (orig. dat.) To befit ME. 7. Hence, To 
look well (on or with), to set out ME. ; hence, 
To look well in (a dress, etc.) 1660. 

1. transf. It becomes to be loved on its own 
account SYD. SMITH. 2. His wife looked backe. . 
she became a pillar of salt Gen. 19:26. 5. Soft 
stilnes and the night Become the tutches of sweet 
harmonie Merch V. v. i. 57. 6. Fonder of hunting 


than became FREEMAN. 7. Shi 
E b. thy bed Temp. m. ii. 112. To à 


Out of, result from; now, replaces * i 
become’, etc. (= ‘where went it, has it gone’) in 
reference to the later locality, position, or fate of 
a thing. i 

t Beco-med, ppl. a. (f. BECOME (sense 7) + 
-ED'.] Befitting. Rom. & Jul. 1v. ii. 26. 
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Becoming (bikn-min), vbl. sb. (and ppl, 
a.) 1600. [f. BECOME v. + -ING!.] 1, The 
action of befitting; that which befits or 
graces (rare). 2. A coming to be 1853. 3. ppl, 
a. Befitting 1565. 

3. Within the limits of b. mirth L.L.L. 11. i, 67, 
The becoming: decorum; that which is coming 
into existence. Hence Beco'ming-ly adv,, 
-ness. 

Becripple (btkri-p’l), v. 1660. [BE- 2.] To 
make lame. 

Becrow'n, v. 1583. [BE-2.] To crown. 

Becu rl, v. 1014. [BE To cover or deck 
out with curls. 

Bed (bed), sb. [OE. bed(d) = OFris. bed(d), 
OS. bed, beddi, MDu. bedde (Du. bed), OHG. 
betti (G. bett), Goth. badi :- Gmc. *badjam,) 
I. The sleeping-place of men or animals, 
1. A permanent structure or arrangement for 
sleeping on, or for the sake of rest. It consists 
for the most part of a sack or mattress, stuffed 
with something soft or springy, often raised 
upon à bedstead, and covered with sheets, 
blankets, etc. The name is given both to 
the whole structure, and to the stuffed sack 
or mattress. Also fig. 2. transf. As the place 
of conjugal union, and of procreation and 
childbirth ME. 3. Any sleeping place ME. 
4. fig. The grave ME. 

1. He was in his b. and a slepe on a fethyr bedde 
Caxton. B. and board: entertainment with lodg- 
ing and food, Of a wife: full connubial relations. 
2. False to his B. Cymb. m1. iv. 42. George. .the 
eldest son of this second b. CLARENDON, 4. As we 
hollowed his narrow b. WOLFE. 

II. 1. A level or smooth piece of ground ina 
garden, usu. somewhat raised ; also the plants 
which grow in it OE. 2. The bottom of a lake 
or sea, or of a watercourse 1580. 3. An ex- 
tended base, a matrix 1033. A level sur- 
face on which anything rests, ¢.g. the level 
surface in a printing press on which the form 
is laid 1846. 5. Hence techn. : 

a. Gunnery. The portion of a gun-carriage on 
which the gun rests. b. Archit. and Building, The 
surface of a stone, or brick, which lies in the 
mortar; the under side of a slate. c. Mech. Any 
solid foundation, framework, or support, upon 
which to rest a superstructure. d. Carpentry. A 
support or rest, e.g. for a ship on the stocks, ete, 
e. Railway-making. The layer of stone, etc., upon 
which the rails are laid. 

1. Beds of violets blue MILT. 2. The b. of the 
Adriatic LYELL. 3 

HI. 1. A layer or stratum; a horizontal 
course; spec. in Geol. 1010. 2. A layer of 
reptiles, shell-fish, etc., covering a space or 
tract of ground 1608. 

1. The lowest ‘bed’ of the Lias LYELL, 2. A b. 
of oysters 1688. 

Phrases, etc. To bring to b., formerly = put to 
b.; now usu. pass., to be delivered of a child; also 
fig. (See ABED.) To die in one’s b.: to die at home 
or of natural causes. To keep one's b. : to remain in 
b. through sickness, etc. So To leave one’s b.: 
recover. To make a b.: to put one in order after 
use. To lie or sleep in the b. one has made (cf. 
prec.): to accept the natural results of one's own 
conduct. To make up a b. : to extemporize sleeping 
accommodation. To take to one's b.: to become 
confined to b. through sickness or infirmity. 
Comb., etc. : b.-key, an iron tool for screwing ae 
unscrewing the nuts and bolts of a bedstead; 
-moulding (Archit.), ‘the mouldings, under 
projection, as the corona of a cornice’ (Gwilt); 
-pan, a warming-pan; a chamber utensil 2 
structed for use in b.; -piece, -plate (Mech), 
the foundation or support of any mechani " 
structure; -post, a post of a b.; -rock (Geol). “4 
solid rock underlying superficial formations; also 
fig, bottom, lowest level; -screw, one used for 
holding together the posts and beams of a Os 
bedstead ; also, a machine for lifting heavy bot zd 
often used in launching vessels; -sore, a bor K 
ness of the skin produced by long lying in dat 
-stone, a large heavy stone used as the foum = 
tion and support of girders, etc., in building; also, 
the lower stone in an oil-mill, on which the i 
ners roll; +-swerver, one unfaithful to ee 
marriage-bed (Wint. T. 11.1.93); t -voW DOA. 
of fidelity to the marriage-bed ; -way (Geol.), eh 
appearance of stratification in granite; -win zu 
-wrench, = bed-key; t -work, work that c 
can be done in bed, easy work Tr. & Cr. I. iii. 2 » 

Bed, v. Pa. t. and pple. bedded. [' e 
beddian, t. bed(d BED.] t 1. intr. To prepari 
& bed -ME. 2. To put to bed ; to furnish Wi r 
a bed ME. 3. To take (a wife) to bed (arch) 
1548. 4. intr. To go to bed ME. 5. To provi 
(animals) with litter 1480. 6. intr. Of oH 
animal: To make its lair 1470. 7. To plant ^ 
or as in a garden bed 1671. 8. To EMBE) 
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1586; intr. to rest on 1875. 9. Building. To 
lay (bricks, etc.) in position in cement or 
mortar 1685. 10. Masonry. To dress the 
face of a stone (cf. BED sb. II. 5 b) 1793. 11. 
To spread with a bed of anything. Cf. to 
carpet. 1839. 12. To lay (e.g. oysters) in a 
ped or beds 1653. 13. intr. To form a compact 
layer 1615. 

4. O then we'll wed, and then we'll b. CAREY. 
5. To rub, feed, and b. a horse WESLEY. Phr. To 
bed up : to lie up in strata against. 

Bedabble (bidz-b'D, v. 1590. [BE- 1.] To 
wet with dirby liquid, or so as to make dirty. 

Bedad (bide-d), int. Irish. 1710. [For by 
dad, substituted for by Gad (see BEGAD), after 
earlier tadad (xVII-XVUI).] An asseveration. 

t Beda'ff, v. [f. BR- 5+ Darr sb.] To be- 
fool. CHAUCER. 

t Beda'gle, v. 1580. [f. BE- 2 + DAGGLE.] 
To bemire the bottom of (dress) 1660. 

Bedangled (bide-ng’ld), ppl. a. 1601. [BE- 
1. Beset with things dangling about one. 

Bedarken (bida-ak’n), v. [BE- 1.] To in- 
volve in darkness. Also fig. 

Bedash (bidee-f), v. 1564. [BE- 1.] a. To dash 
against. b. To injure by dashing. c, To cover 
with dashes of colour, etc. 

Bedaub (bid6-b), v. 1553. [BE- 1.] 1. To 
daub over, to plaster 1558. Also fig. 2. To 
bedizen 1581. Also fig. 

1. They all bedawbed their faces with mire 1683. 


Bedawee, -wi, -wy, pl bedaween, 
-win, forms of BEDOUIN, -8. 
Bedazzle (bidm-z'l, v. 1596. [BE- 2.] To 


dazzle thoroughly. So Beda'zzlement. 

Bedchamber (be:dtfé:mbor. ME. [f 
BED sb. + CHAMBER.] A room intended for 
holding & bed; arch., and displaced by bed- 
room, exc. in reference to the royal bed- 
chamber. 

The Ladies of the Bed-chamber 1702. 

Bed-clothes (be:d-kló"bz) sb. pl. (The 
sing. is obs.) ME. [f. BED sb.-- CLOTHES.] 
Sheets, blankets, etc., for a bed. 

Bedder (be:dei). 1612. [f. BED v. or sb.] 
1, One who puts to bed; one who litters 
cattle. 2. An upholsterer. Now dial. 1803. 
3. The lower stone in an oil-mill 1611. 4. A 
bedding-out plant 1862. 

Bedding (be-din), vbl. sb. OE. [f. BED sb. 
and v. + -ING',] 1. (conn. w. BED sb.) The 
articles which compose a bed, esp. the 
mattress, etc., and the bedclothes. b. Any- 
thing used to sleep on or in (arch.) ME. 
C. Litter 1697. 2. A foundation 1611. 3. 
Arrangement of rocks, etc., in beds or layers 
1800. 4. (conn. w. BED v.) A putting to bed; 
esp. of a bride 1859. 5. Planting flowers in 
beds ; also called bedding out 1862. 

Comb.: b.-moulding = Bed-moulding; -stone, 
a straight piece of marble used to try the rubbed 
side of a brick. 

Bede, sb.1 ME. form of BEAD sb., prayer. 
Now arch. So bedehouse, bedesman, etc. 

Bede (bid), sb.* [Origin unkn.] A miner’s 
pickaxe. RAYMOND. 

Bedeck (btde-k), v. 1500. [BE- 1.] To 
deck about, to cover with ornament. 

So bedecked, ornate, and gay MILT. Sams. 712. 

Bedeguar (be-digüi). Also -gar, -gaur. 
1578. [— Fr. bédegar (1425)—- Pers. name 
quoted in an Arab. text, bdd-dwar(d lit. 
'wind-brought'.] t 1. A white spiny plant, 
perh. the Milk Thistle (Silybum marianum) 
-1601. 2. A kind of gall on rose-bushes 
Produced by an insect Cynips rosa 1578. 

Bedel, bedell, archaic forms of BEADLE, 
q.v. So Bedelry, etc. 

f Bede'lve, v. [OE. bedelfan, f. BE- 1+ 
delfan DELVE.] 1. To dig about OE. only. 
2. To bury ~1513, 

Bedeman, obs. f. BEADSMAN. 

Bede'ne, adv. Now dial, [ME. bidene; 
bid- is unexplained; -ene = ME. adv. ene, 
ene, OE. &ne once, at once, in one, together.] 
= ANON; occ. a mere expletive, or a rime 
word, 

Bedevil (bide-v’l), v. 1768. [BE-5,6.] 1. To 
treat diabolically. 2. To possess with, or as 
with, a devil 1831. 3. To torment, worry 
1823. 4, To ‘play the devil with’; to trans- 
form mischievously or bewilderingly 1800. 
rig MY, poor. Muse, be-deviled with their. 

ibaldry BYRON. 4. To b. the registration DIS- 


RAELL' Hi Bede: * . Be- 
dsivitiiecere ede'villed, -iled ppl. a. 
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Bedew (bidiü-), v. ME. [BE- 6.] pass. To 
be wetted with dew; hence active, To cover 
with or as with dew. Also transf. and fig. 

‘The moisture which bedews a cold metal or stone 
when we breathe upon it HERSCHEL. 

Bedfellow (be-dfe:lo"). 1478. [f. BED+ 
FELLOW.] One whoshares a bed with another; 
also fig. 

+ Bed-fere, -ifere. ME. [f. BED sb.+ 
FERE sb.'; see YFERE.] = prec. —1656. 
Bedfordshire (be-dfóidfoi). 1665. 

of an English county ; joc. for bed. 

Bedgown. 1762. [See GowN.] 1. A 
woman's night-gown. 2. A kind of jacket 
worn by working women in the north 1827. 

Be'd-hea:'d. ME. [HEAD sb.] The upper 
end of a bed. 

Bedight (bídoi-t) v. arch. Pa. pple. be- 
dight, -ed. ME. [BE- 2 + DiaHT.] To equip, 
array, bedeck. (Now poet.) 

Bedim (bídi-m), v. 1566. [BE-5.] Tomake 
dim.; esp. the eyesight 1583. Also fig. 

Bedi'p, v. [OE. bedyppan, f. BE- 
dyppan Dip v.) To dip, immerse. 

Bedizen (bidoi-z'n, -di-z'n), v.; also bediz- 
zen. 1661. [f. BE- 2 --DIZEN.] All Eng. 
orthoepists have (oi). To dress out, esp. with 
vulgar finery ; also fig. Hence Bedi-zenment. 

Bedlam (be-dlom). [ME. Bedlem = Beth- 
lem, Bethlehem.) +1. Bethlehem in Judea 
-1616. 2. The Hospital of St. Mary of 
Bethlehem, used since 1547 as an asylum for 
the insane. 3. Hence, A madhouse 1663. Also 
jig. +4. An inmate of a lunatic asylum, a 
madman; spec. one of the discharged, but 
often only half-cured, patients, licensed to 
beg, wearing as a badge a tin plate on their 
left arm —1701. Also attrib., and adj. 1535. 

2. Phr. Jack or Tom o' B.: a madman. 3. "Twas 
both an hospital and b. 1699. 4. She roar'd like a 
B. Swirt. Plaine b. stuffe Mur. Hence Be'dla- 
mite sb. an inmate of B. ; a lunatic; adj. lunatic. 

Be:d-ma:ker. 1465. [f. BED sb. + MAKER.] 1. 
One who constructs beds 1500. 2. One who 
makes beds after they have been slept in 
1405. 

+ Bedo'te, v. ME. [f. BE- 5 + DOTE sb.* or 
v.] To cause to dote, befool —1583. 

Bedouin (be-du;in) sb. (and a.) ME. [- 
OFr. beduin (mod. bédouin), ult. (through 
med.L.) - Arab. badwiyyün (nom. pl.) bad- 
wiyyin (obl. pl) inhabitants of the desert 
(badw).] a. An Arab of the desert. b. transf. 
A gipsy. (Cf. City Arab.) 1863. Also attrib. 
Hence Be'douinism. 

Bedrabble (bidre-b'D, v. 1440. [BE- 2.] 
To make dirty with rain and mud. 

Bedraggle (bidrz-g'l), v. 1727. [BE- 2.] a. 
To wet (skirts, etc.) so that they drag or hang 
limp. b. ‘To soil clothes by suffering them, 
in walking, to reach the dirt’ (J.). 

Bedral, bederal (be-d(@)ral). Sc. 1815. 
[app. corrupt. f. BEADLE.] A church officer, 
often acting as clerk, sexton, and bell-ringer. 

Bedrench; see BE- 2. 

Bedrid (be-drid), a., orig. sb. (ME. bedred(e), 
repr. OE. bedreda, -rida sb. and adj. para- 
lysed (man), agent-noun f. bedd BED + *rid-, 
short base of ridan RIDE.) 1. Confined to bed 
through sickness or infirmity. Now usu. 


Bedridden. 2. fig. Worn out 1621. 

1. To her decrepit, sicke, and b. Father L.L.L.1.1. 
139. var. Be-dri:dden, the -en being due to the 
analogy of ppl. adjs. 

t Be'drip. [OE. bed-rip, f. bed- (see BEAD) 
+ rip: lit. ‘reaping by request’; called also 
bénrip, f. bën prayer.) A service which some 
tenants owed to their lord, viz. at his request 
to reap his corn at harvest-time -ME. 

Bedroom (be-driim). 1590. [Room sb.] 1. 
Room in bed (Mids. N. 1t. ii. 51). 2. A room 
used to contain a bed; a sleeping apartment. 
(Replacing BEDCHAMBER.) 1616. Hence Be'd- 
roomed a. having a b. 

Bedrop (bidrop) v. ME. [BE- 4] 1. 
To wet with drops. 2. pa. pple. Sprinkled as 
with drops; fig. interspersed ME. 

Bedside (be-dsoi:d). ME. [For bed's side.] 
Place or position by a bed; esp. by way of 
attendance on one confined to bed (so b. 
manner of a doctor 1869). 

Bedspread (be-dspred). orig. U.S. 1848. 
{SPREAD sb. II. 2; cf. Du. bed(de)sprei.] A 
light thin covering to spread over the clothes 
on a bed. 


Name 


2+ 


BEECH 


+ Bedstaff (be-dstaf). Pl. staffs, staves. 
1576. A stick used in some way about a bed. 
Formerly handy as a weapon; hence, prob., 
the phr. in the twinkling of a b. -1845. 

Say there is no virtue in cudgels and bedstaves 
BROME. 

Bedstead (be:dsted). 1440. [STEAD sb. 6.) 
Strictly, the place occupied by a bed; but 
long ago transferred to the framework of a 
bed. 

Be'dstock. n. dial. 1483. [STOCK sb.' II. 2.] 
A BEDSTEAD, or its front and back parts. 

Be'dstraw. ME. [STRAW.] f 1. The straw 
formerly used as bedding -1637. 2. A genus 
of plants (Galium, N.O. Rubiacew), one of 
which (G. verum) is known as Our Lady's B. 
1527. 

Bedtick (be-dtik). 1569. [TIOK sb.*] A 
bag or case, into which feathers, etc., are put 
to form a bed. Hence Be'dti:cking, the 
materials of which bedticks are made; also 
attrib. 

Bedtime (be:dteim). ME. 
hour for going to bed. Also fig. 

Driven our after supper, and bedtime Mids.N. 


v. i. 34. 

Bedub (bid»-b) v. 1657. [BE- 2.] t a. To 
adorn. b. To denominate. 

Bedull, bedung, bedust; see BE- pref. 

Bedward, -wards (be-dw6.d, -z), adv. ME. 
[See -WARD(S : orig. to bedward.] Towards bed 
or + bedtime. 

Bedwarf, bedye; see BE- pref. 

Bee! (bi). [OE. béo = OFris. bê, MLG., 
MDu. bie (Du. bij), OHG. bia (G. dial. beie), 
ON. by :- Gmc. *bión.] 1. A genus of insects 
of the Hymenopterous order, living in 
societies composed of one queen, or perfect 
female, a few males or ‘drones’, and an 
indefinite number of undeveloped females or 
*neuters' (which are the workers), all having 
four wings; they produce wax, and collect 
and store up honey. 2. Applied to a group of 
allied insects, e.g. Humble B., Mason B., 
Carpenter B., etc. OE. 3. (orig. in U.S.): A 
meeting of neighbours to unite their labours 
for the benefit of one of their number; as à 
quilting-b., etc. Hence: A gathering for some 
object, e.g. a spelling-b. 1809. 

2. The Humble Bees are larger than the Bees 
1861. 4. I made a b. ; that is I collected . .the most 
expert. .of the settlers to assist at the raising 

Phr. To have a b. in one’s bonnet: i.e. a craze on 
some point, a screw loose. (Cf. maggot.) Comb. 
b.-bird, the Epod Fly-catcher, also a hum- 
ming-bird; -cell, one of the cells of the comb; 
-cuckoo, an Afriean bird (Cuculus indicator), 
which indicates the nests of wild bees; -eater, a. 
genus of birds (Merops) which devour bees; -fly, 
a two-winged fly resembling a b., esp. certain of 
the Bombylide and Syrphide; -glue, the sub- 
stance with which bees fill up crevices, and fix the 
combs to the hives, propolis; -gum, U.S. local 
name for a b.-hive; -hawk, the Honey Buzzard; 
also a clear-wing hawk-moth (Sesia furciformis) ; 
-line, a straight line between two points on the 
earth's surface, such as a b. was supposed to 
take in returning to its hive; -master, a keeper 
of bees; so -mistress; -nettle, species of Dead- 
nettle much visited by bees; -orchis, a pony 
(Ophrys apifera) with a flower in part resembling 
ab.; -tree, one in which bees have hived ; -wine, 
nectar of a flower. 

Bee* (bi. [0. béag, béah ring = ON. 
baugr, OHG. bouc :- Gmc. *baugaz, f. *baus- 
strong grade of *beug *baug- *bug- Bow v.'] 
f 1. A ring or torque of metal —1552. 2. 
Naut.: bee, a hoop of metal; bee-block, a 
piece of hard wood, bolted to the outer end 
of the bowsprit, to reeve the fore-mast stays 
through 1800. 

Bee'brea:d. [OE. béo-bréad = MHG. bie 
bröt (G. bienenbrol). The mod. word is prob. 
a new combination.) t1. orig. In OE.: 
Honeycomb with the honey in it. 2. Pollen, 
or honey and pollen, consumed by the nurse- 
bees 1657. 3. Used of plants yielding nectar, 
as the White Clover and Borage. 

Beech (bitf. (OE. béée = MLG. bóke, 
büke (wk. fem.):-Gme. *bükjón, rel. to 
*bok6 (str. fem.), whence OE. bóc, which 
survives with shortened vowel in BUCKMAST, 
BuckwHEAT. Cogn. w. L. fagus beech, Gr. 
gays, ġnyós edible oak.] 1. a. A forest tree 
indigenous to Europe and Western Asia, 
having fine thin smooth bark and glossy 
oval leaves, and bearing triquetrous nuts 


[Trwr.] The 


BEECHEN 


(called mast); it has several varieties, as the 
Purple, Copper, and Fern-leaved Beech. b. 
The genus Fagus, N.O. Corylacew, including 
the Common Beech (F. sylvatica). c. The 
wood of this tree. Often attrib. 1607. 2. 
Applied to other trees resembling the beech 
of Europe. * 
umi t EOD. à North queer? plant, m 
» N.O. Orobanchacem, pai upon 
Foote of the b.; fern, Polypodium phepoptertas 
finch, local name of the Chaffinch; marten, see 
MARTEN; -mast, the frult of the b.; -oll, oil 
extracted from b.-mast; -owl, local name of the 
‘Tawny Owl; -wheat = BUCKWHRAT. 

Beechen (bi-tfén), a. arch. and poet, [OE. 
bécen; soe preo., -EN*.] 1, Of, pertaining to, 
or derived from the beech. 2. Made of the 
wood of the beech 1663, {| Replaced by 
Beron attrib, 

A b. bowl, A maple dish Worpsw, 

Beechy (bitfi), a. 1612. (f. BELCH + -Y!.] 
Of, characterized by, or abounding in, 
beeches. 

Beef (bif), sb. Pl. beeves, in U.S. beefs. 
ME, [~ AFr., OFr. boef, buef (mod. boeuf) = 
L. bos, bov- ox. See Cow.) 1. The flesh of an 
ox, bull, or cow, used as food. 2, transf. (see 
quots,) 1601. 3. An ox, or any animal of the 
ox kind ; esp, a fattened beast, or its carcase. 
Usu, in pl. (arch. or techn.) ME. 

1. What say you toa bad of Beefe and Mustard. 
Tam. Shr. TV. ili 28, 2. Ling. -is counted the beefe 
of the Sea LOVELL, Chelmsford. .showed less b. 
about him 1862, 

Comb.: +b.-brained ppl. a. thick-headed; 
a thick-head; -tea, the juice exta 
from b., used as a food for inval witted a. 
[C] ^brained); hence .-wittedn: Hence 
Bee'finess, beefy quality ; also transf. Bee*fing, 
bee'fin (dial.), an ox for slaughter, Beefy a. 
abounding in, or like, b.; fleshy ; stolid. 

Bee'fea:ter, 1010. [f. BREF-- EATER; cf. 
OE. hidf-ceta, lit. *loaf-eater', a menial ser- 
vant. Not conn. w. buffet.) 1. An eater of 
beef; contemptuously, à well-fed menial. 
(Properly beef-eater.) 2. One of the Yeomen 
of the Guard; also of the Warders of the 
Tower of London 1671. 3. Ornith. A genus of 
African birds (Buphaga), called also Ox- 
peokers 1836, 

Beefing, sce BrrrrN, a kind of apple, 

Beef-steak (bi-fsté ^k) 1711, A thick 
slice of beef, cut from the hind-quarters of 
“Beetcetemk Cleo rook ty fi 

-stea lub, a society founded by Lord 

Peterborough; the members wear a gridiroi 
thelr button RS, 
1766, 


ma, 

Beef-wood (bi-fwud). If. BRrEr + 
Woop.) 1. The timber of an Australian tree 
(Casuarina), so called from its red colour 
n dm epus to other trees, e.g. in 

+8. len. lenocarpus salignus; in 
Queensland to Banksia compar (both N.O. 
Proteacem), ote, 

Beehive (bt-holv). ME. (f. Ben sb.4- 
Hive sb.) A receptacle used as a home for 
beos; usually made of thick straw work in the 
shape of a domo, 

Ex feres 1071. (app. a var. of 

ILL &5.*] A pick-axe with both ends sharp. 
Honce Sarnin. e 

Beelz (biio'lzibob). [OE. Belsebub, 
ME, Beelzebub, Beleabud - Vale. Be " 
tr. (I) Heb. ba'al s'hbüb Lord of Flies, Philis- 
tine God (2 Kinga 1:2) and (ii) Gr. BeteBosB. 
of the N.T. (Matt. 12:24), Milton made Beel- 
zobub one of the fallen angels.) The Devil; a 
devil; also tranaf, 

Been, pa. pple. ot BX v. Also, obs, f, be, 
os aca i Indic. pl. 

een, obs. pl. of BER s5.' var, of Bi 
Beént (biént) a. nien 


existing (in the most abstract sense); 
^ the Hegelian 


(OB. béor = OFris. biar, 
Re bior spay G. 
whence . ON. 
bjórr) = monastic L. biber drink, tL itere. 
Prob, from LG. on the introduc- 
tion of hopped liquor.] 1. An alcoholic liquor 
obtained by the fermentation of malt (or 
other © substance), flavoured with 
hops or other bitters, Formerly distinguished 
from ale by being hopped; but now generic, 
including ale and porter. See ALE. 2, Applied 
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to other fermented liquors, as netile beer, etc. 


t Beer (bi-ox), sb.* rare. ME. [f. BE v.+ 
-ER.!] One who is; spec. the Self-existent, the 
great I Am —1602. 

Beer, sb.* 1712. [The same wd. as BIER.) 
Weaving. A (variable) number of ends in a 


warp. 

Beeregar (bi*rigüi. ? Obs, 1500. [f. BEER 
sb.’ + egre EAGER = Fr. aigre; after vinegar, 
alegar.) Sour beer; vinegar made from beer. 

Beery (bi*-ri) a. 1801. [f. BEER sb.! + -Y'.] 
Belonging to, or abounding in beer; affected 
by beer; beer-like. 

Beest (bist). (OE. béost = NFris. bjast, 
bjüst, (M)Du. biest, OHG. biost (G. biest, as in 
biestmilch); WGme., of unkn. origin. See 
next.] The first milk drawn from a mammal, 
esp. & cow, after parturition. 

Beestings (bistinz). [OE. *bésting (late 
WS. bisting), f. synon. béost; see prec.) 1. = 
prec. +2. A disease caused by imbibing 
beestings. L. colostratio. 1607. 

Bees-wax (bi:z,wem:ks) 1070. [f. BEE} + 
Wax.] The wax secreted by bees as the 
material of their combs. Hence Bee'swax 
v. to rub or polish with b. 

Beeswing (biz;win) 1860. [f. BEE + 
WiNG.] The second crust, consisting of shin- 
ing filmy scales of tartar, formed in port and 
some other wines after long keeping; so 
called from its appearance; ellipt., old wine 
showing beeswing. Hence Bee's-winged a. 
80 old as to show b. 

Beet (bit. [OE. béte = MLG. béte (LG. 
beete, whence G. beete), MDu. béle (Du. beet), 
OHG. biega (G. dial. biessen), early WGmo. 
~L, béla, perh. of Celtic orig. Unrecorded 
between OE. and late ME., when its currency 
was prob. due to LG.) 1. A plant or genus of 
plants (N.O. Chenopodiacem), having a root 
used for food, and also for yielding sugar. 
There are two species, the Common or Red 
(Beta vulgaris), and the White (B. cicla). For- 
merly used chiefly in pl. ‘beets’, like beans, 


ete. 

Comb.: + B.-raves [—Fr. bette-rave ‘beet’, lit. 
“beet-turnip’], the small red b. ; - : 
the b.; M airi Spe oai 


Beetle (bi-t'l), sb. (OE. bétel (WS. bietel) :— 
EU Me t. *bautan Bur vet + en 
LE 1.) 1. An implement with a heavy he 
and @ handle or stock, used to drive Ee 
A ee ane etc.; a mall. Also fig. 

A ype of heavy dullness 1520, 

1. Three-man b.: ono that ar 


to 

lift it; see 2 Hen. IV,1.ii.255. 2. Tendre wyttes 
le as duli as a betell 15: .- head, 
the monkey of a püe-driving. c RD Dent 


the back, and protect the lower or true 
large 


or 
OE. 3. A type of blindness; whence fig. 1. 
1. The B. that we treade vpon Mas tor 


fuyde other 

Beetle (bt), 1 unkn. origin 
"VD,Ta. ME. (Of + Ori 

First in bytell browet, : (xiv) eR 


BEFORE 


bushy, shaggy, or prominent. eyebrows; later 
(xvi) betle browes, beetil brow was used of the 
human brow and the brow of a mountain] 
1. In Beetle-browed: 'Having Prominent 
brows’, Johnson (but brow in ME. was alw 

= eyebrow, not = forehead); having “black 
and long’ (1782), or ‘shaggy, bushy, or 
prominent’ eyebrows (ME.) Usu. reproach 
ful, and occas. simply = Lowering, scowling, 
Cf. supercilious. Also fig. 2. a. (qualifying 
brows) 1532. b. Of the brow of a mountain: 
Prominent, or perh. tree-clad 1580. 

2. I rather would a husband wed With a 
brow than a beetell hed Prov. var. Bee'tled. 4, 
(in sense 2). 

Beetle (bi-t’l), v.' 1602. [f. BERTIE a. 2b, 
App. used as a nonce-wd. by Shaks.) 1, inir, 
To ‘lift up beetle brows’ (Sidney), scowl; in 
mod. use, ‘to overhang’; but prob. used by 
Shaks. with some reference to eyebrows, 2, 
fig. To hang threateningly 1859. 

1. The dreadfull summit of the Cliffe, That 
beetles o'er his base into the Sea Hal. 1, iv, 71. 

Beetle (bi-t'D, v.*; also (Sc.) bittle, 1608, 
If. BEETLE sb.!] To beat with a beetle, in 
order to thresh, crush, or flatten ; also, techn., 
to emboss fabrics by pressure from figured 
rollers. 

Beeves (bivz). Pl. of BEEF; now usu. poet. 
for *oxen'. 

Befall (bifó-), v. Pa. t. befell (-fel). Pa, 
pple. befallen. [OE. befeallan = OFris, 
befalla, OS., OHG. bifallan; see BE- 2, FAI 
v.] t1. intr, To fall. (Chiefly fig.) -1649, 
2. To fall to; to pertain; be fitting ME, 
3. To happen ME. + 4. To become of ~1590, 

2. ‘Reddite Caesari, seide god, ‘pat to cesar bye 
fallep’ LANGL. 3. Lest peraduenture mischiefe b, 
him Gen. 42:4. So b. my soule, As this is false. 
Com. Err. v. i. 208. Phr. + Fair, foul befall. 

Befeather, Befetter, etc. : see BE- pref. 

t Befile, v. (OB. befilan, f. Br- 1 + filan 
Fr8v.* Repl, by BEFOUL.] To make foul; to 
defile —1532. 

Befit (bifi-t), v. 1460. [f. BE- 2 + Fimo} 
repl. earlier besit.) 1. trans. To be fit for; to 
agree with; to become. 2. To be proper to, 
as a duty or task; to be right for 1002. 1 3. 
To fit out with —1759. 

1. Any businesse that We say befits the hour 
Temp. T. i. 289. 2. It us befitted To beare out 
Hm in greefe Haml. 1. ii. 2. Hence Befi'ttingly 

v. 


Beflatter, Beflower, Befoam, Befof, 
t Befold; see Bz-. 

Befool (bifal), v. ME. [Bu- 5.) 1. To 
dupe. 2, To treat as a fool, call fool 1612. 

1, The old Rumpers were befoold by Cromwel 
1073. 2. Who is hee, whom Salomon doth 80 
often be-foole in his Prouerbs HTERON. 

Before (bitó*). (OE. beforan = OFris. 
befora, OS. biforan, OHG. bifora (G. bevor), 
f. Gmo. bi- BY + *forana trom the front (f. 
*fora FoR).] A. adv. 1. Of motion: Abi 
infront. 2. Of position or direction : In front, 
in or on the fore side ME. 3. In time previ- 
ous, earlier, sooner ; hence, beforehand ; in the 
past ME. t 

1. I am sent with broome b. Mids. N. Y. i nu 
2. Had he his hurts b. ? Macb. v. vii. 75. 3. usd 
the But is out we will drinke water. not a drop 
Temp. M1. ii. 2. Phr. Long b., the week b., ett: =, 

B. prep. 1. Of motion: Ahead of OE. 
driven in front of 1598; hence, with cM ; 
force 1535. 2. Of position or direction: a 
front of OE. 3. In front of so as to be in n 
sight of; under the cognizance of OE. 4 n 
the (mental) view of (arch.) OE. 5. Open W 
the knowledge of ME. b. Claiming the atterr 
tion of 1711. 6. In front of one; in prosper 
a, Open to ME. b. Awaiting 1807. 7. Precel ^ 
ing in order of time OE. 8. Earlier than (a 
date or event) ME. 9, Previous to the expira 
tion of a future space of time 1805. 10. fn 
precedence of; in advance of ME. Rm. 
Preinrengo to ME. 12. In comparison Wi 
1711, 

1. The; 'de.. . them 1526. The leaf b. 
the win: md po enemies shall falle b. us 
2 Hen. VI, 1v. ii. 37. 2. When many meats ze 
set b. me HOOKER. B. the mast: used of commos. 
sailors who are berthed in the forecastle in D 
of the foremast. 3. The proceedings b. the poe 
court 1883. 4. Though this be not theft b. 
world 1583. 5. B. God! = As God knows. b. Tht 
pep b. us BUCKLE. 6. a. The World po 

. them, Where to choose, Their place of T! al 
Mint. P.L. xii. 646. 7. Brave men were living V- 


BEFOREHAND 
m Bynon. 9. Some day b. long TROL- 
ume 11. They would die bey jelding 1887. 
So shows. . My spirit b. Thee TENNYSON, 
C. Conj. or conjunctive adv. 1, Of time: 
Previous to the time when ME. 2, Rather 
than 159. 


D. 1, quasi-adj. = Anterior ME, 2. quasi- 
ab. 1850. 
1, Punisht for b. breech of the King’s Lawes 


BHAKS, 

Beforehand (bifó*hwnd), adv. (a.) ME. 
[Ct. AFr. avant main, OFr, avant la main (lea 
mains).] 1. In advance; spec, in reference to 
payment in advance. f 2. Before this or that 
=1620, t 3. adj. Prepared (rare) 1704. 

1. To a ana ^ or two yeeres rent before hande 
1583. To be b. ; to anticipas; to forestall in 

. To be b. with the world : to have money in 
for future contingencies (arch.). 

Befo*resaid, ppl. a. ME. Now arch. = 
AFORESAID. 

Befo*retime, adv. ME. (Cf. later afore- 
time (xv1).) In former time, Hence t Before- 

adv. 

Befo'rtune, v. rare, 1591, [BR- 6+ FOR- 
TUNE 9b.) intr. To befall. 

As much, I wish all good b, you Two Gent, IV. 


Mi. 41. 
Befoul (bifau-), v. ME. [Bz-5.] To make 
foul, cover with filth, 
Befriend (bi,frond), v. 1569. (BE- 6.) To 
aot as a friend to, to help, favour; to further. 
Befringe (bi,frinds), v. 1611. (BE- 1.) 
To furnish or adorn with (or as with) a fringe. 
Befringed with gold FULLER. 


Befur (bifv-s), v. 1859, [BB 2, 6-- FUR 
v4 8b.) ‘To cover with fara. 
(ME. begge, contemp. W. 
OE. 


g (beg), v. 
, prob. t= bedecian, deriv. (of. 
Goth. bidagwa beggar) of Gme. *bed-, base of 


*Badecan tin, Badechitone, 
*Badecan healh, Badegenhall, Bagnall.) 1, 
trans, To ask (bread, money, ete.) in alms; 
intr. to ask alms; esp. to live by asking alms 
ME. 2. To ask as a favour: intr. to ask 
humbly or supplicatingly, entrent ME. 3. In 
B. pardon, excuse, leave, ete. : often a courte- 
ous mode of asking what is expected, or even 
as a matter of course 1600, 4. To 
take for granted without warrant; esp. in To 
b. the question 1581, 
1, Yet haue I not seene the bin: forsaken, 
nor his seede begging bread Ps. 37:25. They which 
must not choose 1617, 2. 1 have three 
favours to b, of you H, WALPOLE, I must. -begge 
for pardon 1040, He begg'd of me to steale ‘t 
Oth, v. il. 229, 3. Mod, In reply to ripe letter 
1b, leave de i pi ellipt. Tes d 
Phrases, o a "on : ion 
Court of Wards for the custody of minor, an 
„ or an Idiot, as feudal poe ete, ; hence 


sho fa, To b. (any one) for a. to set him down 
Eod To b, off (trans, and intr, for refi): to 
in by entreaty the release of (any one) from a 


alty, etc, Hence Beggablea. capable of being 


t Beg, sb. 1686. (Osmanli beg = Bry; of. 
BROUM.] A bey. Beg beg = BRGLERMEG. 

Begad (bird), inf. collog. 1742, [Minced 
form of by God; cf. tagad, EGAD, GAD sb.*, 
BRDAD,) So t Begar (bigh-a) SIAKS. 


em (bidgem), v. 1800. (BR 6.) To 
sot about or stud with gems. 
Beget (bigot), v. Pa. t. bego't, arch. 


"t. Pa. pple. bego'tten, (First in north, 
texta, with g repl. f, g of the native forms OE. 
begietan, ME. bigele, corresp. to O8. bigetan 
mWelze, OHG. bigeggan receive = Goth. bige- 
lan find; see Be- 1, Get (xm, ‘procreate’, 
After ON. gela),] t 1. To acquire (usu. by 
effort) orate ; 
ovens, Raid of both parents ME. t b. = GRT 
(with child) ~1611, 3. Theol, Applied to the 

hip of the Father to the Son in the 

ET M. 4. fig. and tranaf. To call into 
m 

1. Hami. 10, ii. 8, 2. He that tteth a foole, 

doth It to his sorrow Prov. 17: Ha Min eyo begets 


occasion for his wit L.L. . Hence 
Begettal (rare). Begetter, a procreator; also 


1 Bege't, sb. ME. only. [f. Brort v.) 1. 
action of acquiring; concr. gain; 
Of war. 2. Procreation; concr. progeny. 
Beggar (be'gos), sb. (ME. begger, beggar, 
f. BEG v.---km'. The sp. -ar is a survival of 
the ME. var. Cf. Liar.) 1. One who asks 
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alms, esp. habitually, 2. trans/. Ono in 
needy circumstances ME, 13. One who 
begs a favour; a suppliant. (The regular 
form of this and 4 would be begger.) ~1601, 

+ 4. One who begs the question ~1604. 5. = 
Bronanp ME. 6. = Mean or low fellow ME. 
Also used play . 

1. A certaine er named Lazarus Luke 10:20, 

ly b.: an able-bodied man begging without 
cause, and often with violence. 6. A good-hearted 
little b, HUGHES, 

Comb.: + mr's bush, a bush under which 
$ b. ud Lir (name nd a Ate] pert pd 

formerly a rendezvous for y fig. $ 
eee the plant called Clivers, P3 dn 
U.S.) certain boraginaceous plants, whose fruit 
or seeds stick to the clothes ; b.=tick (in U.S.), the 
plant Bidens frondosa ; b.-weed, a name of several 
plants, so called because they Indicate poverty 
of soil, or beggar the land. 

Hence Bep mendicancy ; mendicants 
as a body, Be'ggarhood, the condition of a b.; 
people in this condition. Be'ggarism, practice 
characteristic of a b, ; extreme poverty. 

Beggar (beo), v. 1528. [f. prec. sb.) 
1. To make a beggar of; to impoverish. Also 
fig. 2. To exhaust the resources of, outdo 1000. 

1. [Conscience] beggars ay man that keepes It 
Rich. III, 1, iv, 145. 2. Phr. To b. description, 
compare, etc. Comb, Beggar-my-neighbour: 

me at cards, Hence Be'ggarer. 
eügarly (begoali), a. 1626, [f. Bracan 

+ ^Y] 1, In the condition of, or befitting a 
beggar; indigent, mean 1545. 2. fig. Destitute 
of meaning or value 1526, 3. Sordid 1577. 

1. Ragged, old, and beggerly Tam. Shr. 1v, |. 140, 

. B. Arguments CLARENDON, 3. Beggerly 
thankes A.Y.L. n. v, 20, Hence Be'ggarliness. 
So Beggarly adv. indigently ; suppliantly. 

Beggary (be-gori). ME. (f. BEGGAR sb. + 
*Y*.]. 1, The condition of a beggar; extreme 
poverty, Also fig, t 2. The action or habit of 
begging —1764. 3. concr. Beggars as a class; 
a place where they live 1615, f 4. Beggarly 


o Routt But be id poore lookes Cymb. 
|. Noi ut an lookes C 1 
inni b cast Rudiments 


MU 4. The Je . of ol 
mur. 

t Begged, -eth. (f. BRO v. Orig. beggelh, 
after ‘a hunteth’, from OE. huntad sb. * hunt- 
ing’ Skeat.] In phr. To go a-begged : to go 
a-bogging. CHAUCER. 

Begging (bo'gin), vòl. sb. ME. |f. Bro 
v. + -IN0*,] 1. The action or habit of asking 
earnestly ; spec. of asking alms, 2, 7o go (or 
have been) a begging : a. to go about begging 
1535; b. fig. (said of offices, eto., In need of 
men to fill them ; things finding no purchaser; 
and the like,) 1593. 

2. Benefices went a begging Howson. 

rd (be-giad), [7 med.L. Beghardus, 
f. OFr. Bégard, -art, MDu. Beggaert, MHG. 
Beghart, f. stem of Beguína, eto, ; see BROUINE, 
-ARD.] A member of one of the lay brother- 
hoods which arose in the Low Countries in 
the 18th c., in imitation of the female BE- 
aurnes. Many were simply idle mendicanta : 
seo BEGGAN ab. 5. 

Be-gift,v. ME. [Bx- 6.) f 1, To entrust, 
2. To present with gifts 1690, 

Begi'ld, v. 1504, (Bx- 1.) To cover with, 
or as with, gold. 


to call vpon the Name of the 
Lord Gen. 4:26, You alwales end ere you b. Two 
Gent. 11. iv. 32. Tob. wth Karger M P 


BEGRUTTEN 


Pire rs dein y ares ii mde nnm 
A band of raw beginners BYRON. 
Beginning (bügi-nin), wil, sb. ME. [f. aa 
prec. + -ING',] f. The action or process of 
entering upon existenoe or upon action, or of 
bringing into existence; commencing, origin: 
ation, 2. The point of time at which anything 
begins; absol. the time when the universo 
began to be ME. 3, Origin, source, fount ME, 
5, Tho rudimentary 


bigynnyng God mad ene and 

Your Gen, 1:1. 4. Who hast safe]; brgan o 
to the b. of this day Bk. Com, Tr. 5. Great. 
fortunes acquired from small beginnings A. SMITH. 
Hence Begl*nningless a. uncreate, 

Begird (bigdad), v. Pa, t. and pple. 
begirt. (OE. begyrdan, f. bi- BR- 1 + gyrdan 
Grkp v.') 1. To gird about or round. Also fig. 
2, To encompass with, Also fig, OE. t3. 
spec. To besiege 1791. 

Begirdle (bigd.ad'l), v. 1837. [Bx- 1.) To 
encompass like a girdle, 

Begirt (bigd-at), v. 1608. [f. BB- 14 Grier 
v.) To surround, enclose, 

| Beglerbeg (be-gloabeg). 1694. [= Turk., 
‘bey of boys’; cf. BRA (of which begler is the 
pl.).) The governor of a province of the Otto- 
man Empire, in rank next to the grand vizier. 

Begloom (biglû:m), v. 1709, [BE- b+ 
GoM ab] To render gloomy, 

Begnaw (bin), v, Pa. pple. begnawn. 
(OE. begnagan, t. Bë- 1 + gnagan GNAW.) To 
gnaw at; to corrode; to nibble. 

Bego', v. Obs. exc, in pa. pple. begone. 
(OK. begdn, OS. bigangan, OHG. bigdn, Goth, 
bigaggan; sec BR-', Go.) f 1. To go about, 
inhabit; to cultivate -ME. t2. To go about 
hostilely; to beset, overrun —1002. t3, To 
dresa —1518. 4, To beset as an environment, 
Now only in woe-begone, and the like, (Orig. 
‘him was wo begone’, Le, to him woe had 
closed round.) ME. 

t Begord, v. rare, 1676, (Bx- 6.) To make 
a god of —1716. 

Begone (blgo'n), ppl. a. ; see BROO 4. 

Begone (blgo:n), v. arch, ME. [imper, be 
gone treated as one word, like BEWARE.) Go 
away, depart, take yourself off. Later 
established as one word and sometimes const, 
as an inf, (cf. beware), 

Angrily ordered to b, CARUYTA. 

Begonia (bigó"niA). 1761, [Named by 
Charles Plumier (d. 1700), French botanist, 
after Michel Begon (d, 1710), French patron of 
botany; &ec »14*,] A genus of plants, having 
flowers without petals, but with coloured 
perianths, and often richly-coloured foliage, 
cultivated a» ornamental planta. 

Begorra (bigg:ri), int, 1839. Ir. var, of 
Broan, BROAR. 

Begotten (bigot'n) ppl a. ME. [pa. 
pple. of Brarr v.) t 1, Gotten -1523. 2. Pro- 
created. (Usu, with only», firat-.) Also absol, 
ME, 

Begrace (bi,gré's), v. 1580, (BR- 6.) To 
address as ‘your grace’, 

t Begra've, v. (OK. bis, begrafan, corresp. 
to OHG, bigraban (G. begraben) bury, Goth. 
bigraban dig (a diteh) round; f. BR- 1+ 
grafan dig, GRAVE v.") 1, To bury ~1528. 2. 
To engrave ME, 

Begrease, begrim, begroan, otc. ; Heo BR- 


pref. 

Begrime (bigroim), v. 1553. (f. BR- 2+ 
Grime v.] To blacken or soll with grime. 

My name. is now U- imig and blacke As my 
own face Ot. ri. Hl. 387. 

t Begri'pe, v. (OE. begripan, = OHG. be- 
grifan (G. begreifen), f. BR- 2 + gripan neize; 
see GRIPR v.’) 1. To catch hold of; to seize 
and hold fast ~1485. 2, To take In, contain 
ME. 


Begrudge (bigrwdy, v. |f. BR 4 + 
Gnvpox v.) To grumble at; esp, to envy (one) 
the possession of; to give reluctantly, to be 


reluctant. 
To begrutch the cost of a school C, MATHER, 
Begru'tten, ppl. a. Sc. 1806. (f. BR- 4+ 
grutten, pa. pple. of GRERTv.*) Swollen in face 
by much weeping. 


BEGSTER 


t Begster. Also beggestere. [f. BEG v. 
+ -8TER; cf. trickster.] A beggar. CHAUCER, 

t Beguard, v. 1605. [f. BE- 6 + GUARD sb.] 
To adorn with ‘guards’ or facings —1640. 

Beguile (bigoil, v. ME. [f. BE-2 + 
GUILE v.; cf. MDu. begilen, AFr. degiler.] 1. 
To over-reach with guile. Also absol. 2. To 
deprive of by fraud, to cheat out of ME. t 3. 
"To cheat (hopes, etc., or a person in them); to 
disappoint, to foil 1670. 4. To win the atten- 
tion of by wiling means; to charm; to wile 
on, or into any course 1593. 5. To divert 
attention in some pleasant way from; to 
wile away 1588. 

1. To b. this crafty fish WALTON. 2. Let no man 
b. you of your reward Col. 2:18. 3. Thou hast 
beguil'd my hopes Two Gent. v. iv. 37. 5. By 
sports like these are all their cares beguil'd 

OLDSM. Hence Begui-lement. Beguiler. 
Begui'lingly adv. 

Beguine (begin, begin). 1483. [-(O)Fr. 
béguine (MDu., MHG. begine), in med.L. 
Beguina, said to be f. name of Lambert (le) 
Bègue (i.e. the Stammerer), a priest of Liège 
(xir), founder of the community, but this is 
disputed.] A name for members of certain 
lay sisterhoods which began in the Low 
Countries in the 12th c., who devoted them- 
selves to a religious life, but took no vows, 
and might go away and marry. They are still 
represented in the Netherlands. Hence 
Be'guinage, an establishment of, or house 
for, beguines. 

|| Begum (bi-gim). 1634. [- Urdu (Pers.) 
begam — E. Turk. bigam princess, fem. of big 
prince, of which the Osmanli form is BEG 
8b.] A Moslem queen, or lady of high rank 
in Hindustan. 

Begun (bigo-n), ppl a. 1483. [pa. pple. 
of BEGIN.] That has begun, or has been 
begun. 

Begunk (bigp'k) v. Sc. 1821. 
unknown.) To delude, take in. 
Begu'nk sb. a befooling trick. 

Behalf (bi,hi-f). ME. [BImALVE, orig. a 
phr., be healfe, and subseq. a prep., became a 
8b., by the mixture of on his halve and bihalve 
him, both meaning ‘by or on his side’, in on 
his bihalve; see HALE I. 2 b.] 1. On b. of: f a. 
(lit.) On the side of —1502 ; (fig.) On (one's own) 
part or side —1538. b. On the part of (an- 
other) (With the notion of official agency.) 
ME. tc. As concerns. Also, on this b., etc. 
~1674. d. In recent use on b. of is often found 
in the sense of in b. of (2 b). 1791. 2. In b. 
of: +a. In the name of —1606. b. In the 
interest of. (With the notion of interposition.) 
1598. c. In this or that b.: in respect of this 
or that; in this or that matter, or aspect 
(arch.). Cf. 1 c. 1458. 

1. b. Things which a servant may do on b. of his 
master BLACKSTONE. 2. a. And rob in the behalfe 
of charitie Tr. & Cr. v. iii. 22. b. Speaking in B. 
the Trading Interest 1719. c. More could be said 
in that b., but [ete,] 1658, 

Beha‘ng, v. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. Behung. 
(OK. behón, f. BE- 1+ hon HANG.) To hang 
(a thing) about with. 

t Beha:p(pen, v. 1450. [f. BE- 2+ Happen.) 
To befall. With dat. obj. —1714. ` 

Behave (bi,hé'-v), v. Pa. t. behaved. 1440. 
If. BR- 2 + HAVE (with the early pronunc. of 
the stressed form preserved); cf. MHG. sich 
behaben maintain oneself, (now) conduct 
oneself, behave.] 1. refl. To bear, comport, 
or conduct oneself; to act: a. with adv. or 
phr. (Formerly a dignified expression, but 
now usually as in b.) b. Without qualifica- 
tion: To conduct oneself with propriety. 
(Now chiefly said of children.) 1691. Also 
transf. of things. t2. To handle, conduct, 
regulate —1007. 3. intr.: in same senses as 
1 a. and b. 1719. 


[Origin 
Hence 


(Early 
forms behavour, behaver, later -your, -iour, 
on the anal. of haver, havour, haviour, vars. 
of aver possession infl. by have; see AVER sb.*, 
HAVIOUR, fHAVOUR. Of. demeanour.) 1. 
Manner of conducting oneself; bearing, 
manners. tb. ‘Person’. John 1.i.3. c. 
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absol. Good manners 1591. 2. Conduct ; course 
of action towards or to others 1515. t 3. Hand- 
ling, disposition of (anything); bearing (of 
body) -1589. 4. transf. Of things 1674. 

1. In clennes of lyfe and in a gentyll behauer 
BALE. c. Strong aversion to b. DE FOE. 2. To be 
(or stand) on or upon one's b., or one's good b.: to be 

laced on a trial of conduct or deportment : hence, 

behave one's best. 4. The b. of the vessel during 
her maiden voyage 1882. Hence t Beha'vioured 
a. mannered, 

Behaviourism (bihé'-vyoriz’m). Psychol. 
1913. [f. prec. sb.+-IsM.] A theory and 
method of psychological investigation based. 
on the objective study of behaviour. Hence 
Beha'viourist, one who practises this 
method ; -i'stic a. 

Behead (bi,he-d), v. (OE. behéafdian, f. BE- 
3 (priv.) + héafod Heap.) trans. To deprive 
of the head or top part. Also fig. 

To bee byhedded at Pountfreit Mong. Hence 
Behea:dal. 

Behemoth (bihi-mgp, -@p). ME. [- Heb. 
b*hémót pl. (of intensity, ‘great or monstrous 
beast’) of b*hémah beast, held to be = Egyp- 
tian p-che-mau water-ox. Cf. Russ, begemót 
hippopotamus.] An animal: prob. the 
hippopotamus; also a general term for one 
of the largest and strongest animals. Cf. 
LEVIATHAN. 

Lo! bemoth that I made with thee WYCLIF Job 
a 15. B. biggest born of Earth MILT. P.L. vit. 
4 


71. 

Behest (bi,he-st), sb. (OE. beh@s + para- 
sitic ¢:-Gme. ‘*bixaissi-, abstr. sb. f. 
*bixailan, f. *bi- BR-+ *xaitan bid, call; 
see HIGHT v.', HEST.) +1. A vow, promise 
—1684. 2. A command, injunction ME. 

1. Breken his biheste CHAUCER. 2. Us he [God] 
sends “pon his high behests MILT, P.L. VIII. 238. 
Hence t Behe'st v. to vow, promise. 

t Behi'ght, v. (OE. bi- behdlan = OHG. 
biheizzan, f. bi- BE- + hátan, see HIGHT v,', 
The pa. t. behight (behile) was ult. taken as 
present, with pa. t. and pple. behighted.] I. 
1. To vow, promise -1621. 2. To hold out 
hope of (life, ete.) -1571. 3. To assure (one) 


of the truth of a statement. (Cf. mod. T 
promise you.) —1513. 
1. The trayteresse..That al behoteth, and 


nothing halt CHAUCER, 3. Litel whil it last, I you 
biheete CHAUCER. 

II. Improper uses by thearchaists. 1, trans. 
To grant, deliver. SPENSER. 2. To bid, ordain, 
SPENSER. 3. To call, to name —1652. 4. To be- 
speak 1615. Hence t Behi'éht sb. a promise. 

Behind (bthoi-nd), adv., prep. (sb.) (OE. 
bi-, behindan = OS. bihindan, lit. at a place in 
the rear; f. bi BY +hindan. See HIND a. The 
use as prep. originated in an OE. dat, of 
reference, behindan him ‘in the rear as to him’.] 
A. adv. 1. In a place whence the others have 
gone; fig. in the position, condition, or state 
Which a person or thing has left ME. b. In 
the past 1526. 2. In the rear of anything 
moving; following ME. 3. fig. (from 1.) In 
reserve; still to come ME. 4, fig. (from 2.) 
a. Of progress ; hence of rank, order, etc. ME. 
b. esp. In arrear ME. 5, At the back; in the 
rear ME. Also fig. 6. Backwards ME. 7. To 
the back, into the rear ME. 

1. We shall abyde bihynde ME. To leave this 
world behinde DONNE. b. As in the winters left b. 
TENNYSON. 2. To come b.: to follow. To fall b.: 
to fall into the rear. 3. But stronger evidence is b, 


MACAULAY. 4. a. ith no one in kind speeches 
Miss BURNEY. b. B. with my landlord 1614. 6. 
Run, Nor look b. 1692, 7. Gob. and look 1887. 


B. prep. 1. In a place, or (fig.) condition, 
state, or time left by (one) ME. 2. In the rear 
of (one moving); after ME. b. Inferior to, in 
progress, order, etc. 1526. 3. Later than (the 
set time) 1600. 4. Tn the space lying to the 
rear of, on the back side of ME. Also fig. 5. 
On the farther side of; beyond ME.; fig. 
hidden by 1860. 6. Backward from (oneself) 
ME. 7. To the back side of ME. Also fig. 

1. He left b. him myself and a sister Twel. N. 11. 
i, 20. 2. b. B. her years LAMB. 4. B. fortifications, 
etc. : inside of, so as to be defended by them. 5. B. 
the Mountain DRYDEN. B. the scenes: in the rear 
of the scenery of a theatre; hence, out of sight, in 
private. 7. Get thee b. mee, Satan Matt. 26:23. To 
go b.: to press an inquiry into what is not avowed. 
Phr. B. (one's) back: emphatic for b. (one) in ali 
senses, esp. ‘in one's absence’. 

C. as sb. (collog. and vulgar): The back side 
(of the person or of a garment); the posteriors. 
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Behindhand (bthoi-nd hend), adv. (ang a.) 
1530. [f. BEHIND prep. + HAND, after before. 
hand.) 1. In arrears financially, in debt, 
(Const. with.) 2. Behind time, late, too late; 
behind the times 1549. 3. In a state of back- 
wardness (in); ill prepared (with) 1542, 4, at- 
trib. Backward, tardy. Wint. T. v. i. 151. 

1. Something b. with the world SWIFT. 3. B, in 
politeness STERNE. 

+ Behi'ther, adv. and prep. 1521. [See Bg, 
and cf. behind, etc. (A word worth reviving,)] 
A. prep. 1. On this side of. (L. cis, citra.) 
-17H. 2. Short of, save -1671. B. adv. On 
the nearer side 1050. 

1. A. .seat 2 miles b. Cliefden EVELYN. 

Behold (bihó*ld), v. [OE. bihaldan = 
OFris. bihalda, OS. bihaldan, (Du. behouden), 
OHG. bihaltan (G. behalten), t. BE- 2 + haldan 
HoLp. The sense of watching is Eng. only] 
t 1. trans. To hold by, retain -1525, +2, 
infr. To hold on by, belong to; trans. to con- 
cern -ME. + 3. To regard (with the mind), 
consider; infr. to have regard unto, to -ME. 
4. a, To hold in view, to watch (arch.) OE. 
Hence b. To see: the current sense ME, 
f 5. intr. To look -1795. t 6. intr. To look or 
face; trans. to face —1077, t 7. To look upon 
as ~1662. 

4.a. From far B. the field Pope. b. I neuer yet 
beheld that speciall face, Which I could fancie 
Tam. Shr. 1. i. 11. 

Beho'ld, int. 1535. 
= Lo! 

B., I will send my messenger Mal, 3:1. 

Beholden (bihd™ld’n), ppl. a. ME. (orig. 
pa. pple. of BEHOLD v.] 1. Attached or ob- 
liged (to a person). t 2. In duty bound (to do 
something) —1502. 

1. The more b, is the lorde unto hym Caxton. 
+ Beholdenness, a mistake for Beholdingness, 


Imper. of prec, vb.; 


q.v. 
Beholder (bihó"ldoi. ME. [f. BEHOLD v. 
+ -ERM] One who beholds, a watcher, 

spectator. 

Beholding (btho“Idin), vbl. sb. ME. (f. as 
prec. + -ING*; in sense 1, alt. f. BEHOLDEN by 
suflix-substitution to express active mean- 
ing.] 1. The action of looking at; sight; 
t consideration, 2. The thing beheld (arch.) 
ME. *''Johnson's sense ‘Obligation’ is a 
blunder. 

Beho'lding, ppl. a. 1483. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*] f1. Under obligation. (Orig. an 
error for BEHOLDEN.) In late use: Depend- 
ent. -1719. 2. Gazing 1503. Hence t Be- 
ho'ldingness, obligation; dependence. 

Behoof (biha-f). [OE. behóf, in phr, tð.. 
behófe tor (one's) use or needs (cf. behóftié use- 
ful, necessary), = OFris. bihóf, (M) Du. behoef, 
MHG. behuof (G. behuf), WGme. f. *bi- BE- 
+ *xdf- var. of the base of *xafjan HEAVE.] 
1. Use, benefit. Chiefly in to, for, on (the) b. of. 
(In, on b. of, are due to confusion with behalf.) 
pl. rare. ME. t2. Duty (rare) 1594. 13. 14 
douceur SPENSER. 

1. To the use and b. of A and his heirs BLACK- 
STONE. 

Behove, behoove (bihó"-v, -ha-v), v. (OE. 
behófian = OFris. bihdvia, MLG. behdven, 
M Du. behoeven, f. prec.) t 1. trans. To have 
use for or need of —1670. 2. t To be physically 
of use or needful to; (only in 3 pers.) 1007 ; to 
be incumbent ME.; to befit, be due fo; to 
belong 1470. 3. quasi-impers. (the subiess 
being a clause) Now ordinarily with A 
(arch. ME. 4. As a personal verb: = Ius 
needs, ought, have. (Due to confusion 0 
acc. and nom. Now only Sc.) ME. 

3. It behooves the more weakly..to be more 
cautious 1756. It behoveth, that the son of m 
must die TINDALE. Hence f Beho-vablea. useful, 
incumbent. Beho'veful, -hoo'veful a. (a d 
useful; expedient; needful. + Beho-vefully adv. 
t Beho'vely a. of use. f 

Beige (bé's). 1858. [- Fr. beige (OF r. bege), 0 
unkn. origin.) A fine woollen dress-material, 
originally left in its natural colour but a 
dyed. b. A yellowish-grey shade, like that oí 
unbleached wool. Also adj. and Comb. 

Beild, var. of BIELD sb. and v. — E 

Bein (bin) a. and adv. Now dial. ME. 
(ME. bene, of unkn. origin. The sp. bein, did 
are mod. Sc. for been, the regular repr. of i 
bene.) A. adj. +1. Pleasant, kindly; nice: 
(L. amenus, almus, benignus. —1513. 4 


BEING 


Comfortable 1533. 3. Well-to-do 1548. B. 
adv. Pleasantly ME. 

Being (bip), vbl. sb. ME. [f. BE + -ING*.] 
1. Existence, material or immaterial; life 
1596. 2. Existence in some relation of place 
or condition 1526. +b, Standing (in the 
world) —1818. fc. Livelihood —1731. 3. 
Substance, constitution, nature ME. ; essence 
1530. 4. gen. That which exists oris conceived. 
as existing 1628; (with qualifications) God 
1600; a human being 1751. 

1. The house had no corporate b. FREEMAN. A 
legacy to a person in b. POWELL. 2. Di his 
b. a Bishop BURNET. 3. Our very b. is none ofours 
1659, 4. Beings that had no other existence but in 
their own minds LOCKE. The Supreme B. SCRIV- 
ENER., This mean, incorrigible b. MAR. EDGE- 
worTH. Hence Be'ingless a, non-existent. 

Being (bi-in), ppl. a. 1458. [f. BE + -ING*.] 
1, Existing, present; esp. in The time b. 2. 
absol. — It being the case that, seeing 1528. 


tBeisance. 1550. Aphet. f. OBEIBANCE, 
ABAISANCE —1050. 

+ Beja'de, v. 1620. [BE- 2.] To fire out 
-1041. 


Bejan (bi-dson). Sc. 1642. [- Fr. béjaune, 
for bec jaune ‘yellow-beak’, i.e. fledgeling.] 
A ‘yellow beak’ or freshman : a term adopted 
from the University of Paris. 

+ Beja‘pe, v. ME. [f. BE-2 + JAPE v.] To 
play a trick on; to befool —1500. 

Bejesuit. 1644. [f. BE- 5 + JEsUIT.] To 
work upon by, or subject to, Jesuits. 

Bejewel (bi,ds^ü-él) v. 1557. [BE-6.] To 
deck with or as with jewels; to spangle. 

Beknave (biné'-y), v. 1525. [BE- 5.] To call 
‘knave’. 

+ Beknow:, v. ME. 
-1560; to confess —1580. 

Phr. To be beknown: to be aware of; hence, to 
confess. Hence Beknow'n ppl. a. (arch.) known. 

|| Bel, a. ME. (ME. bele — OFr, bel (m.), bele 
(fem.) :— L. bellus, bella; see BEAU. Natural- 
ized in ME., but after 1000 consciously 
French.) t Fair, fine, beautiful —1678. 
Used also as a formative prefix in belsire, 
belfader, etc. Cf. good in goodsire, etc., and 
mod.F. bonpapa, etc. 

Belabour (bilé'-boa), v. 1596. [BE- 4.] tl. 
To labour at; to ply —1686. 2. To buffet 
with all one's might 1600. Also fig. 

1. To b. the earth with culture BARROW. 2. The 
tempest which belaboured him 1600. 

t Bel-accoil, -accoyle. ME. [- OFr. bel 
acoil fair welcome; see Accor, v.] Kindly 
greeting, welcome —1596. 

Belace (bilé'-s), v. 1648. [f. BE- 2, 6 + LACE 
v. and sb.] 1. To adorn with lace. t2. To 
beat with stripes —1857. 

Bela:ce, v. ‘Sea Term. To fasten; as to 
belace a rope.’ Johnson. [a mistake for BE- 
LAGE, made first in Bailey's folio, 1730.] 

+ Bela'ge, v. 1678. [app. orig. a misprint 
or misreading of BELAY; cf. BELACE.) Naut. 
To make fast any running rope. 

Belam, v. 1595. [BE-2 + LAMv.] To thrash. 

tBelamou'r. 1595. [Fr. f. bel BEL + 
amour love.) 1. A loved one of either sex 
~1603. 2. A look of love 1610. 3. Name of 
some flower. SPENSER. 

t Belamy. ME. [- OFr. belami (nom. sing. 
amis) good friend; see BEL.] Fair friend (esp. 
as a form of address) —1689. 

t Bela‘p, v. ME. [BE-1.] To clasp; to 
Surround —1562. 

Belate (bilé'-t), v. 1642. [f. BE- 5 + LATE a.] 
To make late, delay. 

Belated (bilé!-téd), ppl. a. 1618. (f. prec. 
+ -ED*] 1. Overtaken by lateness of the 
night; hence, benighted. 2. Coming or stay- 
ing too late; behind date 1670. 

di B. shepherd swains 1789. 2. Who contested 
is b. account BURKE. Hence f Bela:tedness. 

Belaud (bilj-d), v. 1849. [BE-2.] To load 

ith praise. 
pBelay (blz), v. [OE. beleéjan = OF ris. 

ega, Du. beleggen, OHG. bileggen (G. bele- 
Hed From xvi belay appears as a new 
ormation. The naut., now the only current, 
(NS Seems to be modelled on Du. beleggen 
ne ence G, belegen in the same sense).] f 1. 
Mu To surround, enclose, etc. (a thing) 
me 1606. + 2. spec. To beset with armed 
E NE to beleaguer —1698; to waylay —1760. 
Naut. To coil a running rope round a cleat, 


[BE- 2.) To recognize 
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belaying pin, or kevel, so as to secure it. 
(The only current sense.) 1549. Also transf. 
3. Mak fast and b. 1549. B. there, stop! (Smyth). 

b.; chiefly attrib., as in 


» “Pin. 

Belch (beltf, belj), v. [Either shortening of 
OE. beléettan, beal-, or repr. an OE. *beléan, 
rel. to bealcan, bælcan, repr. in ME. by balke, 
belke (see BALK v.*, BELK v.).] 1. intr, To void 
wind noisily from the stomach, to eructate. 
(Now vulgar.) 2. To ejaculate; to vent with 
vehemence (L. eructare). In later use con- 
fined to the utterance of offensive things, or 
to furious vociferation. OE. 3. To emit by 
belching. Also fig. 1561. 4. To vomit (lit. and 
fig.) 1558. 5. To eject, throw out; esp. of 
volcanoes, and hence of cannons, etc. 1580. 

2. To b. out blasphemies against God 1612. 3. 
Belching the soure crudities of yesterdayes Poperie 
pas 5. Strombolo. . belched out fire and smoke 
a " 

Belch, sb. 1513. [f. prec. vb.] An eructa- 
tion. Also fig. b. slang. Poor beer 1706. 

Belcher (belfoi. 1812. [f. Jim Belcher 
(1781-1811) a pugilist.] Any particoloured 
handkerchief, esp. one with blue ground and 
white spots, worn round the neck. 

Beldam, -dame (beldom). 1440. [An Eng. 
formation, f. BEL + Dam sb.*, earlier DAME, as 
in BELFATHER, BELSIRE.] f 1. A grandmother 
(or more remote ancestress). Also fig. —1863. 
2. An aged woman. (In 16th c. used in ad- 
dressing nurses.) 1580. 3. esp. A hag; a 
witch ; a virago (of any age) 1586. 

1. To show the beldame daughters of her 
daughter SHAKS. Lucr. 953. 3. That accursed b. 
whom she caused to work upon me SCOTT. 

Beleaguer (bili-goa), v. 1589. [- Du. 
belegeren, f. be- BE- 1 -- leger camp; see 
LEAGER sb.!, v.) To surround (a town, eto.) 
with troops so as to prevent ingress and 
egress, to invest. Also transf. 

Antwerpe..then by him beleaguered 1598. 
Hence Belea'guerer. Belea‘guerment. 

+ Belea-ve, -eve,v. (OE. bel&fan, corresp. 
to Goth. bilaibjan :- Gme. *bi- BE- + *laib- 
jan; see LEAVE v.!] 1. trans. To let or cause to 
remain behind, to abandon -1627. 2. intr. 
[taking place of BELIVE: = Ger. bleiben.] To 
remain behind, survive, continue —1480. 
Hence t Belea'ving vbl. sb. that which is left. 

t Belee, v. rare. [f. BE- 6 + LEE sb.] To 
place (a ship) so that the wind is cut off from 
her. 

‘fig. 1. .must be be-leed and calm'd Oth. 1. i. 30. 

Belemnite (belémnoit) 1646. [- mod.L. 
belemnites (also used) — Gr. Béuvov dart; 
see -ITE! 2a.] Paleont. A fossil common in 
rocks of the Secondary formation ; a straight, 
smooth, cylindrical object, a few inches long, 
convexly tapering to a point, formerly known, 
from its shape and supposed origin, as 
thunderbolt, thunderstone, etc. It is the 
internal bone of an animal allied to the 
cuttle-fish. Also, this extinct animal. Hence 
Belemnitic a. 

t Bele'per,v. 1623. [BE- 5.) To afflict with 
or as with leprosy —1649. 

|| Bel-esprit (belespri-). [Fr] A 
clever genius, a brilliant wit. 

‘A beauty and a bel esprit MAR. EDGEWORTH. 

Beletter(biletoz) v. 1055. [BE-06.] f 1. To 
serve with letters. 2. nonce-wd. To decorate 
with letters (e.g. F.R.S., etc.) 1883. 

t Be'lfather. 1440. [f. BEL + FATHER, after 
belsire, beldam(e.] Grandfather —1483. 

Belfry (beri). (ME. berfrei — OFr. berfrei, 
later belfrei, be(Dfroi (mod. beffroi), in med.L. 
bel-, berfridus, etc., — Frankish *bersfrid- 
(= MHG. ber(c)vrit siege-tower), ]prob. f. 
*bersan protect + *fribuz peace; see FRITH 
sb.'] t 1. A wooden tower, usually movable, 
formerly used in besieging fortifications. 
Prob., at first, a mere shed or pent-house. 
21530. 2. A shed to shelter cattle, carts, 
produce, etc. 1553. 3. A bell-tower 1440. 
b. The room of the church tower in which 
the bells are hung 1549. tc. The part of 
the floor under the tower, where the ringers 
stand—1659. 4. Naut. An ornamental framing, 
with a covering, under which the ship's bell 
is hung 1769. 

|| Belga (belgà). 1926. [L., fem. of Belgus 
Belgian (sc. pecunia).] A Belgian unit of ex- 
change ( — five Belgian francs). 


1638. 


BELIEVE 


t Belga-rd. [- It. bel guardo.) A loving 
look. SPENSER. 

Belgium (be-ld3am). 1602. a. Latin name 
of the territory occupied by the Belge; b. a 
name for the Netherlands; c. title of the new 
kingdom established by the separation of 
the provinces watered by the Meuse and 
Scheldt from the kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Belgia = prec. b. Belgian (be-ldgin) a. 
of or pertaining to Belgium; as sb. t a. one 
of the ancient Belge of southern England; 
f b. a Low German; c. a native of modern 
Belgium; d. a kind of canary. Belgic 
(be-ldgik) a. of or pertaining to the Nether- 
lands; sb. a Low German. 

Belial (bilii). ME. [- Heb. b‘livya‘al 
worthlessness, wickedness, f. b'lî without 
+ ya'al use, profit. In later use treated as a 
proper name.) The spirit of evil personified ; 
used by Milton as the name of one of the 
fallen angels. Also attrib. 

B. came last, then whom a Spirit more lewd Fell 
not from heaven MILT. P.L. 1. 490, 

Belibel; see BE- 2. 

t Belie (biloi), v.' [OE. bi-, beliégan, = 
OHG., biligan (G. beliegen), f. bi- BE- 1 + 
liéjan LE v.'] 1. To lie around, encompass 
—1627; spec. to beleaguer -ME. 2. To lie 
near; to pertain or belong to 1522. 

Belie (bili), v.* [OE. beleogan = OFris. 
biliuga, OHG. biliugan (G. belügen); see BE- 
4, LIE v.*] Always trans. t 1. To deceive by 
lying. 2. To tell lies about; esp. to calumniate 
by lies ME. t3. To allege falsely 1659. 4. 
To misrepresent 1601; fto disguise —1810. 
+5. To contradict as a lie or a liar —1649. 
6. To be false or faithless to 1698. 7. To 
show to be false; to falsify (expectations, 
ete.) 1685. 18.! To fill with lies. Cymb. 
m. iv. 38. 

2. To b. the subjects of the King HUME. 3. To 
belye divine Authority MILT. 4. A declar'd Papist, 
If his own letter to the Pope belye him not Mina. 
EE grossly belied his faith FREEMAN. Hence 


‘er. 

Belief (bili-f). [Early ME. bileafe, rep]. OK. 
ġelčafa (see BELIEVE). The loss of the final syll. 
resulted in the unvoicing of the final con- 
sonant.] 1. The mental action, condition, or 
habit, of trusting to or confiding in a person 
or thing; trust, confidence, faith. (Faith, 
orig. = fidelity, fealty, used in 14th c. to 
translate L. fides, has ultimately superseded 
‘belief’ in this sense.) b. absol. Trust in God; 
the virtue of faith (arch.) ME. 2. Mental 
assent to or acceptance of a proposition, 
statement, or fact, as true, on the ground of 
authority or evidence; the mental condition 
involved in this assent 1533. 3. The thing 
believed; in early use, esp. a religion, Now 
often = opinion, persuasion. ME. b. Intui- 
tion, natural judgement 1838. 4. A creed. 
The B. : the Apostles’ Creed (arch.) ME. 

1. A stedfast byleue of God FISHER, b. The war 
of B. against Unbelief CARLYLE. 2. My only 
defence shal be beleefe of nothing SIDNEY, We 
talked of b. in ghosts BOSWELL. Statements un- 
worthy of b. (mod.). Phr. B. in (a thing); persua- 
sion of its existence. 3. It is my b. that. .1714. 
Hence t Belie-fful a. 

Believable (büli-váb', a. ME. [f. BE- 
LIEVE -- -ABLE.] Capable of being believed. 
Hence Belie:vabidity. Belie'vableness. 

Believe (bili-v), v. [Late OE. belpfan, belé- 
fan, repl., by prefix-substitution, earlier 
geléfan (WS. geliefan) = OF ris. géleva, OS. 
gilóbian (Du. gelooven), OHG. gilouben (G. 
glauben), Goth. galaubjan :- Gmo. *3laub- 
jan hold dear, cherish, trust in, f. *3a- Y- + 
*laub- dear, see LIEF. The hist. form is 
beleeve. Believe is prob. after relieve.] I. intr. 
1. To have confidence or faith in, and 
consequently to rely upon. Const. in, and 
(n theol. lang.) on. Also absol. f2. To 
give credence to, Repl. by II. 1, 2. -1647. 3. 
ellipt. To believe in (a person or thing), i.e. in 
its existence or occurrence 1716. 

1. I Beleue in God the father almightie Bk. Com. 
Pr. To b. in human nature MOZLEY, universal suf- 
frage 1888. absol. Be not afraid, onely beleeue 
Mark 5:36. 3. A strong disposition to b. in 
miracles 1716. 

II. trans. 1. To give credence to (a person in 
making statements, etc.). Obj. orig. dat. ME. 


BELIEVER 


2. To give credence to (a statement) ME. 3, 
With cl. or inf. phrase: To hold it as true 
that ..., to think ME. f 4. To hold as true 
the existence of. (Now expressed by I. 3.) 
71782. 

l. A man. .who deserves to be believed CLAREN- 
DON. 2. Beleeving lies Against his Maker MILT. 
P.L. x. 42. 3, Our Conqu'ror whom I now Of force 
b. Almighty MILT. P.L. 1. 144, 4. To b. a God 
SWIFT. Hence Belie-ving vòl. sb. the having 
faith; confidence ; the acceptance of a statement 
as true; ppl. a. that believes, or has faith. Be- 
He-vingly adv. 

Believer (bili-vox. 1549. [f. prec. + -ER".] 
One who believes. a. One who has faith in 
the doctrines of religion; esp. a Christian. 
b. gen. One who believes in (or of) anything 
1600. 

‘Thou diddest open the kyngdome of heaven to all 
beleuers Bk, Com. Pr. A DÐ. in the rights and power 
of the crown GREEN. 

Belight, v. Now dial. ME. [f. BB- 2 + 
Lieut v.*] To light up. 

Belike (biloi-k). 1533. [orig. by like (vary- 
ing w. of like), i.e. BY, LIKE a. used as sb. 
'probability, likelihood', prob. after the 
earlier by or of liklyhode Xv.] A. adv. To 
appearance, probably; possibly. var. t Be- 
likely. t B. adj. Like, likely (to do some- 
thing) —1805. 

+ Beli-me, v. 1555. [f. BE- 6 + LIME sb.*] 
To cover, or entangle, as with bird-lime 
—1674. 

Belittle (bili-t’l), v. 1796. [orig. Amer., f. 
BE- 5 + LITTLE a.) 1. To diminish in size. 
2. To dwarf 1850. 3. To depreciate 1802, 

3. The Times in 1809 belittled the victory of 
Talavera 1881. Hence Bell-ttlement. 

tł Beli-ve, bilive, blive, v. (OE. belifan = 
OS. biliban, OHG. biliban (G. bleiben), Goth. 
bileiban, of which bel@fan (see BELEAVE) is the 
factitive form, f. Gme. *bi- BE- + *liban 
remain.) intr, To remain —1483. 

Belive (biloi-v), adv. (ME. bi life, i.e. bi BY 

+ life, live dat. sing. of lif LIFE lit. ‘with 
life’; cf. Quick, and mod. look alive.) 1. With 
speed, eagerly. (Still Sc.) ME. t2. At once 
-1563. Hence 3. Soon; anon. (Still Sc.) 1616. 

t Belk, v. [dial. f. BELCH esp. in senses to 
boil, to throb; see also BALK v.*] To throb. 

Bell (bel), sb. [OE. belle = MLG., MDu. 
belle (Du. bel); a word of the L Du. area, perh. 
rel to BELL v.!] 1. A hollow body of cast 
metal, usu. of the form of an inverted deep 
cup with a recurving brim, which rings, by 
the vibration of its whole circumference, 
when struck by a clapper, or hammer sus- 
pended within. 2. spec. A bell rung to tell the 
hours; the bell of a clock ME. b. Naut. 
The bell which is struck on shipboard, every 
half-hour, to indicate the number of half- 
hours of the watch which haye passed; a 
period of half-an-hour thus indicated 1836. 
3. transf. Applied to any object or part 
shaped like a bell; hence BLUE-B., HAREBELL, 
etc. 1610, 4. Archit. The naked vase or 
corbeille of the Corinthian or Composite 
capitals 1848. 5. Mus. (usu. in pl.) An in- 
strument consisting of a number of long 
metal bars or tubes of various lengths, which 
when struck with a hammer give out sounds 
resembling those of different-sized bells. 
= CARILION 3. 

Phrases. To bear the b.: to take the first place (ef. 
BELL-WETHER). To bear or carry away the b.: to 
carry off the prize (perh. a golden or silver bell 
given as a prize in races, etc.), The two phrases 
have been confused. By b. and book, book and b. 
(i.e. those used in the service of the mass): & 
medieval oath. 'o curse by b., book, and candle: 
referring to a form of excommunication, which 
ended “Doe to the book, quench the candle, ring 
the b.!* Also used as a summary of the terrors of 


excommunication ; and joc, of the accessories of a 
religious ceremony. For b, the cat see BELL v. As 
1860 SOUND a, 


sound as a b, 


having a b.-shaped body 
large Wild 


gable, one in which bells are hung; ae. a 
b.-shaped glass, used to protect plants; -hanger, 
‘one whose business it is to put up bells, bell-wires, 
etc.; -heather, the cross-leaved heath, Erica 
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tetralix; -jar, a b.-shaped glass jar used in chemical 
and physical laboratories ; -moth, a group of the 
family Tortricide, named from their outline when 
at rest; -pepper, a species of Capsicum (C. 
grossum), named from the shape of the fruit; 
-polype (= bell-animaicule); -pull, a handle or 
cord attached to a b.wire; -ringer, one who 
rings a church or town b.; -roof, one shaped like 
a b.; -rope, the rope by which a b. is rung; 
-stone, the part of a column between the shaft 
and the abacus (cf. 4); -tent, one resembling a b. 
in shape; -tower; -trap, a bell-shaped stench- 


trap. 

Bell, 8b.' 1594, [perh. — prec., from its 
Shape.] The strobile of the hop plant. So 
Bell v.!, to be, begin to be, in b. 1574. 

Bell, sb.* Now chiefly Sc. and dial. 1483. 
[Origin unkn.; cf. synon. Du. bel, and MDu. 
bellen bubble up; cf. BELL v.*] A bubble. 

Bell, s5.* 1510. [f. BELL v.*] The cry of a 
stag or buck at rutting time. 

+ Bell (bel), v.* Pa. pple. bollen. ME. 
[May repr. OE. belgan, pa. pple. bolgen swell.) 
intr. To swell up (like a boil) 11664. Also fig. 

Bell, v.* Now dial. 1598. [Goes with BELL 
8b.*] intr. To bubble. 

Bell (bel), v.* [OE. bellan, corresp. to OHG. 
bellan (G. bellen) bark, bray; cf. ON. belja 
and BELLOW.] 1. infr. To bellow, roar. 2. spec. 
Of the cry of deer in rutting time 1480. 3. 
trans. To bellow forth 1596. 

Bell, v.* 1721. [f. BELL sb.'] 1. trans. To 
furnish with a bell 1762. 2. To cause to bulge 
out 1870. 

1. To b. the cat: to hang a bell round the cat's 
neck, so as to be warned of its d oprossn, as the 
mice proposed to do in the fable, and esp. to 
undertake the perilous part in any movement. 

|| Belladonna (be:lá,do-na). 1597. [mod. L. 
7 It. bella donna lit. ‘fair lady’; said to be so 
named because in Italy a cosmetic was made 
from it.) 1. Bot. The specific name of the 
Deadly Nightshade (Atropa b.), occas. used 
as Eng. 2. Med. The leaves and root of this 
plant, and the drug thence prepared, the 
active principle of which is atropine 1788. 

1. Bella-donna..so called because the Italian 
ladies make a cosmetic from the juice 1757. 
Belladonna Lily, Amaryllis belladonna, a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Bellarmine (be-lizmin. Now Hist. 1719. 
A glazed drinking-jug with capacious belly 
and narrow neck, orig. designed asa burlesque 
likeness of Cardinal Bellarmine. 

Jugs, Mugs, and Pitchers, and Bellarmines of 
State D'URFEY. 

Bell-bird (belboid) 1848. [f. BELL sb.) 
A name given to two birds, the Procnias 
grease or Cernpanery of Brazil, and the 

'yzantħa melanophrys of Australia, both 
having a bell-like note, 

Belle (bel). 1622. (— Fr. belle, fem. of BEL, 
BEAU.] A. adj. t 1, Handsome 1008. 2. In 
Fr. phrases, occas, used in Eng., as b. assem- 
blée brilliant gathering; b. dame belle; b. 
Vau the tender passion 1698. B. sb. A 

ome woman; a reigning beauty 1622. 

8b. The b. of all Paris Bc 1800." 

Belled (beld), ppl. a. 1833. [f. BELL sb. or 
T. + -ER!,-ER*.] 1. Furnished with a bell or 
bells. Often in comb. 2, Bell-flowered. Often 
in comb. 1850. 

Belleric, beleric (béle-rik), a. and sb. 1757. 
[- Fr. belleric — (ult.) med. Arab. balilaj — Pers. 
balilah.] The fruit of Terminalia bellerica, or 
Bastard Myrobalan, imported from India for 
use as a dye. 

|| Belles-lettres (be: ler), sb. pl. 1710. 
[Fr.; ‘fine letters’, parallel to beaux aris; 
embracing grammar, rhetoric, and poetry.] 
Elegant literature or literary studies ; former- 
ly =‘the humanities’, litere humaniores, 
Now = ‘literature’; and esp. applied to 
light literature, or the esthetics of liter 
study. Hence Belletrist, -lettrist, one 
devoted to belles-lettres. Belletri'stic a. of 
or pertaining to belles-lettres. 

Bell-flower (be:l,flauog, -fauoi). 1578. [f. 
BELL sh. !] Any plant of the genus Campanula, 
having bell-shaped blossoms. 

Be'll-house. arch. and dial. OE. [f. BELL 
$b.'] = BELFRY 4. 

f Bellibone. rare. 1579. [perh. for Fr. 
belle bonne or belle et bonne fair and good, or 
Pees perversion of BONNIBEL.] A bonny 

lass. 


t Bellic, -al, a. 1513. [- OFr, bellique =L, 
bellicus; see next.) Of or pertaining to war; 
warlike —1680. T 

Bellicose (be:likd"-s), a. ME. [-p, 
bellicosus, f. bellicus war-like, f. bellum wari _ 
see -osE1.] Inclined to war or fighting; war — 
like. H 

Our godis aboue..In Albione hes plant 

erüte pepill, bald and bellicois 1 i M 

e:lico'sely adv. Bellico'sity, var. t Belli- 
cous. 

Bellied (be-lid), ppl. a. 1475. [f. BELLY v. or 
sb. + -ED!, 1. Having a belly. Often | 
comb., e.g. big-b. b. Corpulent 1532, Also fig, 

1. The Colt.. Sharp headed. Barrel 
broadly backed DRYDEN. B. b. B. monks 1532, 

Belligerence (beli-dséréns). 1814. ff. 
BELLIGERENT; see -ENCE.] The carrying on of 
hostilities; also = next. 

Belli-gerency. Also -ancy. 1863. [f. ag 
prec. ; see -ENCY.] The position or status of 
belligerent. ! 

Belligerent (beli-dgérént). 1577. [Earlier 
belligerant — belligerant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. 
belligerare, f. belliger waging war, f. bellum; 
subseq. irreg. assim. to gerent-, pres. ppl _ 
stem of L. gerere; see -GEROUS, -ENT.] A. adj. 
1. Waging regular recognized war. Also fi, — 
or transf. 1809. 2. attrib. Of or pertaining to 
belligerents 1865. B. sb. A nation, party, or 
person waging regular war 1811. Also fig. or 
transf. 1839. 

Belling (be-lin), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. BELL vf 
+ -ING'.] 1. The roaring of animals, 2. spec, 
The cry of deer in rutting time; hence ellipt, 
the rutting season. Occas. attrib. 1518. pe 

Belliipotent, a. 1635. [-L. bellipotens, 
-ent-, f. bellum war + potens mighty; see 
PorENT.] Mighty in war. (Obs. in serious 


use.) 

Bellman (be-lmén). ME. [f, BELL sb. 
1. A man who rings a bell; esp. a town-crler, 
(Formerly a bellman also acted as night- 
watchman, and called the hours.) f2. He 
who ‘bears the bell’; the best (rare) 1617. 

1. The b. came by. .and cried ‘Past one of the 
clock, and a cold, frosty, windy mo! * PEPYS, 
Be'll-me‘tal. 1541. An alloy of about 

parts of copper to one of tin, of which 
are made. Also attrib. k 

Bell-metal ore, stannite, which has the appearance’ 

of bell-metal. 


Bellon (belon). 1794. [Origin unknj] 
Lead-colic. 
Bellona (beló*nàá). 1605. [L., f. bellum.) 


1. Name of the goddess of war; also transf: 
2. One of the asteroids. 
lens Bridegroom, lapt in proofe Macb. 1. L3 


d. 

Belloot, belote (béld-t, belt). 1866, 
[-Sp. bellota acorn.) The edible acorn of - 
Quercus ballota, in N. Africa and Spain. 
Bellote Oak: the tree which bears it. 

Bellow (be-lo"), v. (ME. belwe, of uncertain. 
origi possibly OE. (Anglian) *belgam, 
(W.S.) *bielgan. (i= *bal3jan), bylgan, 
rel. to OE. bellan BELL v.*] 1. prop. To roar 
asa bull. 2. Used of other animals 1486. 3+ 
Of human beings : To cry in a loud and deep. 
voice; to roar (depreciative or joc.); also to 
roar from pain 1602, Also (rans. 
thunder, cannon, etc.: To make a loud 
hollow noise; to roar ME. Also with obj. 


1706, 

- Iupiter Became a Bull, and bellow'd Wint, Ti 

. lv. 28, 2. The croaking Rauen doth b. fa 
Reuenge Hami. mr. ii, 264. 3. Not fit for that 
liberty which. ‘they bellowed for MIUT. trang. 
To b. out blasphemies 1581. 4. A soun As lo! 
as beloweth wynde in helle CHAUCER, Hence 
Be'llower. à 

Be'llow, sb. 1779. [f. prec. vb.) The roat 
ofa bull. Also fransf. of human beings, cand 
non, thunder, a storm, ete. 
Bellows (below, belos) sb. OE. (ME. - 
belwes, belows, pl. of belu, below, prob. rept: 
OE. pl. belga, belgum, of bel(i)g, bælið pi 
abbr. of bl@stbel(i)g ‘blowing-bag’ = ON- — 
bldstrbelgr; cf. G. blasebalg.) An instru 
ment or machine constructed to furnish " 
strong blast of air. In its simplest form, it 
consists of an upper and lower board joined 
by flexible leather sides, enclosing a cavi 


and furnished with a valve opening inward 
through which air enters, filling and expant d 
ing the cavity, and with a nozzle, throug} 
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which the air is forced out when the machine 
is compressed. Used to blow a fire, to supply 
air to an organ, etc. Often, with reference 
to the two halves or handles, called a pair of 
b., rarely, as sing., a bellows, Also fig. 2. The 
expansible part of a camera 1884. 3. Hydro- 
static Bellows ; see H YDROSTATIC. 

1. Thou. .like a b., swell'st thy face DRYDEN. 
fig. My voice is not a b. unto ire KEATS. 

Comb. b.-fish, Centriscus scolopaz, from its 
shape. 

1 Bellows, v. rare. 1605. [f. prec.] To 
blow (with bellows) —1748. 

t Bellrags. 1548. Herb. A water plant, 
Nasturtium amphibium (Britten). 

Bell-tongue, var. of BILTONG. 

t Belluine, a. 1618. [-L. belluinus, f. 
bellua beast; see -INE'.] Pertaining to or 
characteristic of beasts; brutal -1731. 

The animal and b. life ATTERBURY. 

Bell-wether (belweóor. ME. [f. BELL 
sb.'] 1. The leading sheep of a flock, on 
whose neck a bell is bung 1440. 2. fig. A 
leader. (Mostly contempt.) ME. 

Bellwort (belwnat). 1884. (f. BELL sb.*} 
Any plant of the N.O. Campanulacee. Also, 
in U.S., a name for the genus Uvularia. 

Belly (beli), sb. [OK. belij, var. 
bml(i), WS. biel(i)d, byl(i)) = MD " 
OHG. balg, ON, belgr, Goth. balg: Gmo. 
*balzis bag, sack, f. *balg-, *bel3- be in- 
flated, swell; cf. BELLOWS. The sense *belly* 
is Eng. only.) t 1. A bag, purse, pod, husk 
OE. only. t2. The body —ME. 3. That part 
of the human body which lies between the 
breast and the thighs, and contains the 
bowels; the abdomen. (The ordinary mod. 
sense.) ME. 4. The under part of the body of 
animals 1440. 5, That part of the body 
which receives food; the stomach with its 
adjuncts ME, 6. The bowels ME. 7. The 
womb 1440, 8. The ‘inside’ of the body 1491. 
9. The interior (of things material and im- 
material) 1535. 10. The bulging part, e.g. of 
4 bottle, a vein of ore, a muscle, etc. 1591. 
11. A concave surface, e.g. the belly of a sail 
1607. 12, The front, inner, or lower surface of 
anything, as opp. to the back; e.g. the upper 
plate of the sounding box of a violin, etc. ; 
the sound-board of a piano 1790. 

3. The Iustice in faire round b. A.Y.L. 1. vil. 
164. 4. A. .Berpent on his b. prone MILT. P.L. 
X. 514. 5. The b. is not filled with fair words 
Prov. Whose God is their bely Phil. 3:19. Evyll 
beastes, and slowe belies Tit. 1:12. To work for 
the Backs and Bellies of the People 1719. 8. 
lonas in the bely of the fysh Jonah 2:1. 9. Out 
of the bely off hell I cried JonaA 2:2. 

Comb.: b.-ache, the colic in the bowels; 
-bound a., constipated; -brace, a cross-brace 
passing beneath the steam-boiler of a locomotive ; 
1 -cheat (slang), food; also, an apron; f -doub- 
let, one covering the b.; fretting, pain in a 
horse's b.; also, the galling of a horse's b. with a 
girth; -gut, a slothful glutton; -guy (Naut), 
A tackle applied half-way up sheers; = inched a, 
pinched with hunger; f -slave, a glutton; -stay 
(Naut.), a stay used half-mast down. 

Belly (be), v. 1606. [f. prec.) 1. To 
cause to swell out, 2. infr. To bulge or swell 
Out 1024. t 3, To become corpulent —1772. 

3. I begin to b., I think SHADWELL. 

Be'ly-band. 1523. [f. BELLY sb. + BAND 
#).") 1. The band which passes round the 
belly of a horse in harness, to check the play 
of the shafts. 2. Naw. A strip of canvas 
Stitched across a sail, to strengthen it 1800, 
3. The piece of string on the face of a kite to 
which the ball of twine is attached. 


t Be'lly-cheer, sb. 1549. (f. BELLY sb. + 
CikkR sò.) 1. The gratification of the belly 
~1650. 2. coner. Viands -1099. t Be'lly- 
Cheer v. intr. to feast. 

Bellyful (be-liful). 1535. [f. BELLY sb. + 
"FUL.] 1. One's fill of food 1573. 2. A suffici- 
ency; as much as one cares to take 1535. 

1, I never once had my belly-full, even of dry 
bread SMOLLETT. 2. Bellyfulls of Sermons 1705. 

Belly-god (be-ligzo:d). 1540. [f. BELLY sb. 
T Gop. Cf. Phil. 3:19, *whose God is their 
belly.] One who makes his belly his god; a 
glutton. 

t Be'lly-piece. 1591. [f, BELLY sb. + PIECE 
sb.) 1. The peritoneum —1659. 2. An apron 
1689. 3. The piece forming the belly of a 
violin, ete. 1609, 
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Be'lly-ti:mber. 1607. [f. BELLY sb. + 
TIMBER sb.'] Food. (Not now in serious use.) 

f Belo'ck, v. [BE- 2.) Intens. of Lock. 
Meas. for M. v. 210. 

Belomancy (be-lomensi). 1646. [f. Gr. 
Béos dart + -MANCY.] Divination by means 
of arrows. 

Belong (bilo), v. (prob. intensive (see 
BE-) f. ME. longen, used in the same sense; see 
Lone v.*] 1. inr. To go along with, as an 
adjunct, function, or duty; to pertain to. 
Also impers. or with subject if. 2, To pertain, 
concern, or relate to (arch.) ME. 3. To be the 
rightful possession of. Const. fo; occas. w. 
indirect obj. ME. b. To be a property or 
attribute of 1662. 4. To be connected with; 
to form a part or appendage of ME. 

1. Wee know what belongs to a Watch Much 
Ado m. iii. 40. Here. it ‘doth not. well b. To speak 
KEATS. 2. All that belongs to this Cymb. V. v. 147. 
3. Property belonging to another state 1852. 
If motion doth b. to it 1662. 4. To b. to a parish 
Caxton, to the Lady Oliuia SHAKS., to a period 
1875, to the rank and file 1884. 

Belonging (bilg-nin), vòl. sb. 1008. (f. 
prec. ---ING!, Perh. the pl. belongings was 
orig. taken from pr. pple., = ‘things belong- 
ing'.] Usu. in pl. only. 1. Circumstances 
connected with a person or thing. 2. Goods, 
effects 1817. 3. Relatives 1852. 4. A thing 
forming a part, appendage, or accessory of 
another 1863. 

1. Thy selfe and thy belongings Are not thine 
owne so proper Meas. for M.1.1.30. 2. Collecting 
their belongings 1871. 3. To be trouble enough to 
one's belongings DICKENS. 

Belonite (belóneit) 1879. [f. Gr. Bem 
needle + -ITE' 2b.] Min. A mineral variety 
occurring in microscopic needle-shaped 
crystals, 

Belo'rd, v. 1586. (BE-5.] 1. To address as 
*my lord'. 2. To act the lord over. 

Belove (bilp:v), v. [f. BE- 2 + LOVE v.!] 
f 1. intr. To be pleasing ME. only. 2. To 
love. Now only in pass. ME. 

Beloved (bilp:véd, -1p:vd). ME. [f. prec. + 
-ED!.] A. ppl. adj. Loved. (Often well-, ete.). 

Dearly b. brethren Bk. Com. Pr. 

B. sb. (cf. dear.) One who is beloved 1520. 

"What is thy beloued more then another beloued ? 
SS. of S. 5:9. 

Below (bil). [f. be BY + Low a., on the 
model of ALOW adv.*, ton lau, and BENEATH.] 
A. (without obj.) adv. 1. gen. In or to a lower 
position, lower down; also fig.; hence, later 
in a book or writing; at the foot of the page 
1694. 2. a. Under heaven; on earth (arch. or 
poet.) 1574, b. Under the earth; in Hades, in 
hell 1610. c. On a lower floor; in or into the 
cabin or hold of a ship 1598. 

1. The child. leaped. .into the flood b. GOLDSM. 
fig. The judgment of the Court b. 1884. 2. Man 
wants but little here b. GOLDSM. Or Phabus 
Steeds are founderd Or Night kept chain'd b. 
Temp. tv. i, 31. 

B. (with obj.) prep. 1. Lower in position 
than 1575. Also fig. 2. Lower on a slope than ; 
farther down a valley or stream than; nearer 
(what is considered) the bottom of a room 
than 1003. 3. Deeper than. Also fig. 1849. 
4. Underneath 1605. 5. Lower in a graduated 
scale than; hence fig. lower in rank, dignity, 
or station than 1601; inferior to 1711. 6. = 
BENEATH 1637, 

1. B. the snow-line 1849. B.-stairs (now usu. 
downstairs): on or to the floor b., esp. the ground- 
floor. 2. B. the gangway sat a strong Radical 

ty 1885, 3. At a small depth b. the surface 

849. 5. B. par 1788, Zero 1849, the average 1884. 
fig. To dress b, oneself LAMB. 6. A compiler, .who 
thinks no fact b. his regard HALLAM. 

t Belsire. ME. [f. BEL + SIRE; cf. bel- 
dame.) A grandfather; an ancestor ~1631. 

t Be'Iswagger. Also belly-. 1592. [perh. 
a contr. of belly-swagger ‘one who swags his 
belly’; see SWAG v., -ER'.] A swaggering 
gallant or bully; a whoremonger, pimp 
-1775. 

Belt (belt), sb. (OE. belt, corresp. to OHG. 
balz, ON. belti (Sw. bälte, Da. bælte) :- Gme. 
*baltjaz,  *baltjón — L. balteus, -wm, of 
Etruscan origin (Varro).] 1, A broadish flat 
strip of leather, etc., used to gird the person, 
and to support articles of use or ornament; 
b. esp. one worn as a mark of rank or distinc- 
tion ME. Also fig. 2. transf. A broadish 
strip or stripe, or a continuous series of 
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objects, engirdling something 1664. 3. Mech, 
A broad flat strap, passing round two wheels 
or shafts, and communicating motion from 
one to the other 1795. 4. A broadish flexible 
strap. (The idea of girdling here begins to 
be lost.) 1072. 5. A tract or district long in 
proportion to its breadth 1808. b. Arch. ‘A 
course of stones projecting from the naked, 
either moulded, plain, or fluted’ (Gwilt). c. 
Naval Arch. A series of thick iron plates run- 
uud along the water-line in armoured vessels 


1885. 
1. The champion's b. THACKERAY. fig. Within 
m b. of rule Macb. v, ii. 17. Phr. To hit below the 


se 
. 5. A 
degrees broad, across the old con- 


ittle Belts: two channels 
leading to the Baltic. 

Comb. peeing, onar for lacini top ls the 
ends of machine belts; -saw (= saw; see 
BAND 8b.*); -wise adv. in the manner of a b. 

Belt (belt), v. ME. [f. BELT sb.) 1. To 
gird with or as with a belt; to fasten on with 
& belt. Also refl. 2. To thrash with a belt. 
Cf. to strap. 1649. 3, ‘To shear the buttocks 
and tails’ of (sheep) 1523. 

1. transf. They b. him round with hearts un- 
daunted Worpsw. 3. Belting of sheep, is the 
dressing of them from filth HOLME. 

Beltane (beltén). ME. [- Gael. bealltainn 
(= Olr. belllaine, Manx boaltinn, boaldyn), 
Celtic name of the first of May.] 1. The first 
day of May (reckoned since 1752 according to 
Old Style); Old May-day. The quarter-days 
anciently in Scotland were Hallowmas, 
Candlemas, Beltane, and Lammas. || 2. An 
ancient Celtic anniversary celebration on 
May-day, when great bonfires were kindled 
on the hills 1772. 

2. For him thy b. yet may burn BYRON, attrib. 
The shepherd lights iis b. fire ScoTT. 

Belted (betéd), ppl. a. 1483. [f. BELT v., 
sb. + -ED', *.] 1. Wearing, or girded with, 
a belt; spec. as the cincture of an earl or 
knight; fastened on by means of a belt. 2. 
Furnished with a belt or belts; marked by 
bands of colour 1785. 

1. A prince can mak a b. knight BURNS. 2. B. 
cruisers 1884. B. cattle: a Dutch breed of black 
— with a broad band of white round the 


middle. 

Belting (be-ltin), vbl. sb. 1507. [f. BELT v., 
sb. + -ING*.] 1. The action of the vb. 2. 
concr. Belts collectively, or the material for 
making them ; also, a belt. 

t Belue, rare. 1474. [- OFr. belue — L. 
belua great beast.) A great beast; spec. a 
whale —1572. 

|| Beluga (büa-gàá) 1591. [In sense 1— 
Russ, belüga, in sense 2 — belukha, f. belo- 
white + -uga, -ukha augm. suffixes.) 1, The 
Great or Hausen Sturgeon (Acipenser huso), 
found in the Caspian and Black Seas, 2. The 
white Whale (Delphinapterus leucas), an 
animal of the Dolphin family, found in herds 
in the Northern Seas 1817. 

Belute (bil'a-t), v. 1700. [BE- 6 + LUTE &b.*] 
To cover with mud. 

Belvedere (belvidi’:1). 1596. [= (partly 
through Fr. belvédère) It. belvedere lit, ‘fair 
sight’, f, bel, bello beautiful + vedere (subst. 
use of infin.) sight.) 1. Archit. A raised turret 
or lantern on the top of a house, or a summer- 
house erected on an eminence, commanding a 
fine view. 2. Hort, A plant, Kochia scoparia 
(N.O. Chenopodiacer), also called Summer 
Cypress 1697. 

1. Apollo B., a..statue of Apollo. . placed. in 
the B. of the Vatican 1894. 

Belzebub, var. of BEELZEBUB. 

| Bema (bi-mà). 1683. [- Gf. Bua step, 
pace; hence, a raised place to speak from.] 
1. Eccles, Antig. The altar part or sanctuary 
in ancient churches; the chancel. 2. Gk. 
Antiq. The platform from which Athenian 
orators spoke 1820. 

Bemad (bime-d), v. 
Map v.] To make mad. 
Unnatural and bemadding sorrow Lear WI. i. 38. 

Bemangle, bemask, bemaster, bemaul, 
bemazed, etc. ; see BE-. 

t Beme, sb. [OE. béme, WS. bieme, bjme.] 
A trumpet —1500. Hence t Beme v. to blow 
on a trumpet; also fransf. 


1605. [. BE- 2+ 
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t Bemearn, v. ME. [f. BE- 2 + MEAN v.] 
To signify —1502. 

Bemean (bímin) v.* 1651. [f. BE- 5 + 
MEAN a.!, prob. after DEMEAN v.*] To render 
mean, to abase. 

t Bemee't, v. 1605. [BE-2.] To meet with. 
Lear v. i. 20. 

f Beme'te, v. [OE. bemelan, f. BE- 2+ 
metan METE v.' ; in Shaks. prob. an indepen- 
dent re-formation.] To measure, Tam. Shr. 
TV. iii. 113. 

Bemire (btmoi?-1), v. 1532. [f. BE- 6 + MRE 
8b.] To befoul with, or plunge in, mire; pass. 
to sink in the mire (lit. and fig.). 

I was filthily bemired SwrrT. Doubt..bemires 
the soul WESLEY. 

Bemist (bimi:st), v. 1598. [BE- 6 + MIST 
8b.'] To involve in, or as in, mist. 

Bemoan (bimd"n), v. [f. BE- 4 + Moan 
v., repl. ME. bemene, OE. bem&nan.] To 
lament (trans. and intr.). 

The children of Israel. . bemoaning the ruines of 
Sion WALTON. 

Bemo'ck, v. 1607. (f. BE-2 + Mockv.] To 
flout, 

To gird the Gods—Bemocke the modest Moone 
Cor. 1. i. 261, 

t Bemoi, v. 1590. (f. BE-2 + Momv.] To 
bemire. Tam. Shr. 1v. i. 77. 

f Bemol. [ME. bemol- med.L. b mollis 
‘softened BY’. Later reinforced by Fr. 
bémol (Xvi).] 1. Name given to Bb, when first 
introduced into the scale, 2. By extension : 
a, A flat 1609. b. A semitone 1626. 

Bemonster (bimo:nstei) v. 1605. [Bz- 5.] 
1. To make monstrous. 2. To regard as, or 
call a monster 1692. 

t Bemou'rn, v. (OK. be-, bimurnan; see 
Be- 2, Mourn.) To lament (trans. and intr.) 
1622, 

Bemouth, bemud, bemuddle, bemuffle, 
ete. ; see BE-. 

Bemuse (bimid-z), v. 1735. [f. BE- 2 + 
Muse v.] To make utterly muddled, as with 
drink. { joc. To devote entirely to the 
Muses. Pops. 

A parson much be-mus'd in beer POPE. 

Ben (ben). Sc. and north. ME. [Sc. and 
north. Eng. var. (unexpl.) of ME. bin, binne 
i= OE. binnan (= OFris. binna, (M)LG., 
(M)Du., (M)G. binnen), f. be BY + innan 
within; see IN and cf. Bur.) A. adv. Within, 
towards the inner part; esp. in or into the 
parlour, eto., from the kitchen. (The words 
but and b. had reference originally to houses 
with only one outer door, opening into the 
kitchen.) b. But and b.: in the outer and 
inner apartment, in both (or all) parts of the 
house ME. B. prep. In or into the inner part 
of 1684. C. adj. Inner 1774, D. sb. ellipt. The 
inner room 1791. 

| Ben (ben) sb.' 1788. [- Gael. beann = 
Olr. benn (Ir. beann), W. ban prominence, 
peak, height.) A mountain-peak, e.g. Ben 
Nevis. 

Ben (ben) sb.* 1559. [- North African 
regional pronunc. of Arab. bdn.] The winged 
seed of the Horseradish tree (Moringa ptery- 
gosperma); also called b.-nut. Hence Oil of B. 
1594. 
aen, Obs. pres. indic., subj. pl., and inf. of 

E v. 


t Bena'me, v. Obs. (arch. in pa. pple.) Pa. t. 
and pple. benamed, benempt, benempted. 
(OK. benemnan; see BE-2, NAME v.) +1. To 
declare solemnly -1015. +2. To name. 
SPENSER. 3. To name, describe as 1580. 

Bench (benj), sb. [OE. bené = OFris. 
benk, OS. banc, OHG. bank (Du., G. bank), 
ON. *benkr (Icel. bekkr):- Gmc. *bapkiz; 
Cf. BANK sb.' and sb.*] 1. A long seat, 

Of wood or stone, with or without a back. 
2. The seat on which judges sit in court; the 
judge's seat or seat of justice; hence, the 
office of a judge, the judicial status (as opp., 
€... to bar) ME. b. The place where justice 
is administered as tTAhe (Court of) Common 
B., (The Court of) King's or Queen's B. (since 
the Judicature Aot of 1873, a division of the 
High Court of Justice) ME. c. A court of 
Justice 1589. d. The judges or magistrates 
collectively, or the judge or magistrate sitting. 
in the seat of justice 1592. 3. A seat where 
persons sit side by side in some official 
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capacity 1742. b. transf. The dignity of 
occupying such a seat. c. The persons 
collectively who occupy such a seat 1600. 
4. Anything similar in form to a long seat 
(sense 1): f a. a footstool; b. the table at 
which carpenters, etc. work; c. & banker's 
counter ME. 5. transf. A collection of dogs as 
exhibited at a show on benches 1883. 6. — 
BANK sb.: 1. 1450. 7. Any conformation 
of earth, stone, etc. which has a raised, and 
flat surface 1730. 8. Law. See FREE RENCH. 

1. Thy benches of Yuorie Ezek. 27:6. 2. To be 
raised to the b. 1887. d. The b...smiled 1592. 
3. The b. of bishops 1771, the Treasury b. 1812. 
6. Vpon a b. couered with greene torves we satte 
1551. 7. A b. or layer of coal RAYMOND. 

Comb.: npn vice with sliding side used 


p] 
eS 5); -stop, -strip, a strip of wood or metal 


justi warrant, 

Hence Be'nchlet, a little b., a stool. 

Bench (benf), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 1. trans. 
To furnish with benches. 2. To seat on a 
bench. Also refi. and intr. 1605. 

1. I-benchede newe with turvis CHAUCER. 2. 
Rr] I. . Haue bench'd, and rear'd to Worship 

HAKS. 

Bencher (be-nfor). 1534. [f. as prec. 
+ -ER*.] 1. One who sits on a bench (or 
thwart). 2. esp. A magistrate, judge, assessor, 
senator, alderman, etc. (arch.) 1571. 3. spec. 
One of the senior members of the Inns of 
Court 1582. 

1. O, the benchers phrase : pauca verba B. JONS. 
Hence Be'nchership, the position of a b. in an 
Inn of Court. 

Be'nch-mark,. 1804. A surveyor's mark, 
cut in rock, or other durable material, to 
indicate the starting or other point in a line of 
levels for the determination of altitudes over 
the face of a country. It consists of a broad 
arrow with a horizontal bar through its apex, 
thus 7. When below sea-level, the mark is 
inverted. 

Bend (bend), sb.* (OH. bend tem, (also m., 
n.), corresp. to Goth. bandi :- Gmc. *bandjó, 
f. *band- *bend- BiND; later coinciding w. 
bende — OFr. bende, BAND sb.* Now replaced 
by BAND sb.!, BOND exc. in naut. use.) f 1. A 
band, bond, fetter. pl. collect. Bonds, im- 
prisonment. -ME. +2. =A clamp; a 
connecting piece -1596. 3. Naut. A knot, 
used to unite one rope to another, or to some- 
thing else, as the cable b., fisherman's b., etc. 
(The only extant sense.) 1769. 

Bend (bend) sb.* OK. [app. originally 
Eng., as a sense of the prec. wd. Later, 
identified w. OFr. bende (mod. Fr. bande); see 
BAND sb.*] t1. A thin flat strip adapted to 
bind round. Archit. a scroll or riband. 1799. 
2. Her. An ordinary drawn from the dexter 
chief to the sinister base of the shield, con- 
taining the fifth, or, if charged, the third, 
part of the field in breadth. B. sinister: a 
Similar ordinary drawn in the opposite 
direction: one of the marks of bastardy. 
Ct. BATON. ME. 3. A shape or size in which 
ox- or cow-hides are tanned into leather, 
E T$ s a patti 1600. = 

. In b.: placed bendwise. Parte b. : divided 

3. B.-leather (orig. north the leather 
of a b., ie. the stoutest kind of leather; sole- 
PAESE ep ru we t race a 
smal . en e'ndwise, va. 
position or direction of a b. eee 

t Bend, sb.* 1475. [- OFr. bende = (O)Fr. 
bande (see BAND sb.*). Eng. bend(e (a var. of 
band) was in regular use from late xv to 
early XVIL] = BAND sb.? 1611. 

Bend (bend) sb.‘ 1529. (Late deriv. of 
BEND v.) 1. The action of the vb. BEND; 
bending; bent condition. t2. Inclination of 
the eye in any direction 1001. 3. Turn of 
mind, bent 1591. 4. concr. A thing of bent 
shape; the bent part, e.g. of a river, a road 
1600. 5. Naut. (pl.) The wales of a ship 1626, 

1. A wave just on the b. HAWTHORNE. 2. That 
same eye whose b. doth awe the world Jul. C. 1. 


ii. 123. 4. The perfectic f fi 
x ders perfection of fishhooks in shank, 
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Bend (bend), v. pa. i. and pple. bend 
bent. [OE. bendan, — ON. benda i= red 
*bandjan, f. *band-; see BAND sb.!] t], To 
put in bonds OE. only. 2. spec. To bring into 
tension by a string (a bow, etc.). Also fig. 
OE. 3. Naut. To tie, fasten on, make fast, 
ME. f 4. To bring into the shape of a bow; 
to arch —1055. 5. To bow, curve, crook, 
inflect. Used only of things which possess 
some rigidity. Now the main sense. ME, 
6. intr. To assume or receive a curved form, 
or one in which one part is inclined at an 
angle to the other ME. 7. spec. Of Persons : 
To bend the body, to stoop, e.g. in sub- 
mission; to bow ME. Also fig. 8, trans. To 
cause to bow, stoop, incline, or relent 1538, 
9. trans. To turn away from the straight line; 
to deflect, turn 1513. Also fig. 10. intr, To 
incline in any direction ; to trend 1572. TL 
trans. To direct, aim, bring to bear against, 
upon, at —1801. Also + fig. 12. fig. (intr.) To 
direct oneself, turn (arch.) ME.; trans. to 
direct or turn (one's steps, etc.) 1579, 13, To 
direct, turn, or incline (the eyes, or ears), in 
the direction of anything seen or heard 1581. 

2. Sone there were good bowes ibent 1500, fig. 
They b. their tongue like their bow for lies Jer. 9:3. 
Iam settled, and b. up Each corporal agent to 
this terrible feat Macb. I. vii. 79. 3. To b. the cable: 
to fasten it to the ring of the anchor. To b. a sail: 
to make it fast to its proper yard or stay. 4. To 
b. the brows: (orig.) to arch the eyebrows; (ater) 
to knit the brow ; to scowl. 5. On knees down bent 
GOWER, 6. Their knees b. so, that they are apt to 
trip 1815. 7. I bent down to go in SwIFT. The 
sonnes also of them that afflicted thee, shall come 
bending vnto thee Isa. 60:14. 8. The spirit of 
the rustic gentry was not to be bent MACAULAY, 
To b. or face: to lower it by bending, the 
neck, 11. They bent their guns at the frigate 
CROMWELL. To be bent: to be intent, determined, 
12. Thence we came: And. . Thither we b. againe 
All's Well mi. ii. 57. 13. And to my cries. . Thine 
ear with favor b. MILT. 

Hence Bendable a. Be-nded ppl. a. the orig. 
pa pale. now semi-arch., and used chiefly in on 
knees, etc, Bendsome a. flexible, 

t Bended, a. ME. [f. BEND sb." + -ED*] 
Her. = BENDY -1572. 

Bender (bexndez. 1496. |f. BEND v. + 
TER] 1, He who or that which bends. 2, A 
pair of pliers. f 3. A flexor muscle -1668, 
4. slang. A sixpence 1836. 

t Bending, vil. sb. [f. BEND sb.* + ING] 
Decoration with bends or stripes. CHAUCER. 

Bendy (bendi), a. 1486. [- OFr. bendé (mod. 
bandé); see BEND sb.*, -v*.] Her. Ofa shield : 
Divided into an even number of bends, 
coloured alternately. . 

f Bene. (OE. bën = ON. ben :- *bóniz; 
See Boon sb.!] Prayer, boon; esp. prayer to 
God -ME. 

Beneaped (bini:pt), ppl. a. 1602. (f. BE- 6b 
+ NEAP sb.!] Left aground by a neaping 
spring tide. 

Beneath (btni-p). (OE. binipan, bineopan, 
f. bi BY + nipan, neopan below, down, orig. 
from below; f. Gme. *nip- (as in NETHER). 
For the formation cf. BEN, Bur.] A. adv. 1. 
gen. In a lower position; = BELOW adv. 1. 
ME. 2. = BELOW adv. 2a, b. ME. 3. Directly 
below, underneath ME. 

2. Hell from b. is mooued for thee Zsa, 14:9. 3. 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven Upon 
the place b. Merch. V. TV. i. 186. 

B. (with obj.) prep. (Now usu. under, oF 
below, exc. in sense 7, and fig. uses of 4.) tl. 
gen. In a position lower than, Now usu. BE- 
LOW prep. 1. OE. 2. Directly down from; 
under, underneath ME. 3. Immediately 
under; underneath; hence, concealed by 
1611. 4. Under, as overborne by pressure; 
often fig. ME. + 5. = BELOW prep. 2. 1704. 
6. fig. = BELOW prep. 5. OE. 7. Unworthy 
of. Better BELOW. 1849. 3. 

2. Lands that lye b. another Sun DRYDEN. © 
The waters b. the earth Deut. 5:8. 4. Our Country 
sinks b, the yoake Macb. Iv. iii. 39. 7. 80 nd J 
your soft and tender breeding Twel, N. V. i. 332. 

|| Benedicite (bentdoi-siti). ME. (L., z 
pl. imper. of benedicere wish well to, bless, f. 
bene well + dicere say. In ME. abbrev. d 
benste.] A. interj, 1. Bless you! 2. Bless us, 
Good gracious! ME. B. sb. 1. Invocation Bs 
a blessing 1610. 2. esp. The blessing asked & 
table. (The earliest sense in Eng.) ME. 9: 
The canticle in the Book of Common Prayer 
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known also as ‘The Song of the Three 
Children’ 1661. 

Benedict (be-nidikt). 1576. [-L. bene- 
dictus, pa. pple. of benedicere; see prec., and 
BENEDICTUS.) f A. adj. Blessed, benign ; spec. 
in Med. mildly laxative -1693. f b. Priest 
b.: = BENET, exorcist. B. sb. Also benedick. 
A newly married man; esp. an apparently 
confirmed bachelor who marries. [From the 
character of that name. See Much Ado v. iv. 
100.1 

Benedictine (bentdi-ktin). 1602. [- Fr. 
bénédictine or mod. L. benedictinus, f. Bene- 
diclus ot Nursia, abbot of Monte Cassino; 
see -INE.!] A. adj. Of or belonging to St. 
Benedict or the order founded by him 1630. 
B. sb. 1. One of the order of monks, also 
known, from their dress, as ‘Black Monks’, 
founded by St. Benedict about the year 529. 
1002. 2. A kind of liqueur 1882. 

Benediction (benídi-kfon) ME. [-(O)Fr. 
bénédiction — L. benedictio, f. benedict-, pa. 
ppl stem of benedicere; see BENEDICT, 
-I0N.] 1. The utterance ot a blessing; 
solemn invocation of blessedness upon & 
person; devout expression of a wish for the 
happiness, prosperity, or success of a person 
or an enterprise : a. gen. ME.; b. as officially 
pronounced, esp. at the consecration of an 
abbot 1638; c. as pronounced at the con- 
clusion of divine worship 1549; d. as an 
expression of thanks; spec. as grace before or 
after meals 1071; e. as a service in the 
R.C.Ch. 1812. 2. Blessedness 1483. 

1, a. Hold your hand in b. o're me Lear IV. vil. 
58. d. The thought. of our past years in me doth 
breed Perpetual b. WORDSW. 2. As if my Trinkets 
had..brought a b. to the buyer Wint. T. Iv. iv. 
614. Hence Benedi-ctional, a book of forms of 
b.; var. Benedictionary. Benedi-ctory a, of or 
pertaining to the utterance of b. 

Benedictive (bentdi-ktiv), a. 1660. [f. L. 
benedict- (see prec.) + -IVE.] 1. Tending to 
bless. 2. Gram. A form of the Optative Mood 
in Skr., also called the * precative* 1841. 

| Benedictus. 1552. [First word of (i) 
Benedictus qui venit or (ii) Benedictus Dominus 
Deus Israel.] 1. The fifth movement in the 
service of the Mass, beginning with the words 
' Benedictus qui venit’ 1880. 2. The hymn of 
Zacharias (Luke 1:68), used as a canticle in 
the Book of Common Prayer 1552. 

Benedi'ht. Obs. or arch. ME. (= L. bene- 
diclus (see prec.) w. assim. to DIGHT v.] 
Blessed. 

Benefaction (benifw-kfon). 1662, ([- late 
L. benefactio, t. bene facere benefit (someone), 
pa. ppl. stem fact-; see FACT, 10N.) 1. A 
doing good, beneficence ; a benefit or blessing. 
2. esp. The bestowal of money for a charit- 
able purpose; a gift, bounty, endowment 


2. She was liberal in her benefactions to con- 
vents and colleges PRESCOTT. 

Benefactor (benife-ktas). 1494. [- late L. 
benefaclor; see prec., -0R 2.] 1. One who 
renders aid to others, or to a cause or institu- 
tion. 2, A well-doer 1603. 

L A b. of learning Bacon. 2. Meas. for M. II. 
1.50. Hence Benefa:ctorship, the office or action 
ofa b. Benefa'ctory a. of or pertaining to a b.; 
beneficial, Benefa:ctress, a female b. 

Benefic, -al (bine-fik, -al), a. 1600. [-L. 
beneficus, f. as prec. ; see -FIC, -AL1,] 1. Astrol. 
Of favourable influence. 2. gen. Beneficent, 
kindly 1641. 

Benefice (be-nifis). ME. [- OFr. benefice 
(mod. bénéfice profit, perquisite) - L. bene- 
ficium favour, support, f. (after beneficus 
BENEFICENT) bene well + fic- var. of fac- in 
facere do, make.] t 1. A kindness, favour; a 
[os or indulgence —1677. 2. Favourable 
ene or operation; advantage, pro- 

tion. Now Hist. ME. +3. Beneficial 
ee or action (as of natural causes) 
a san 4. Land granted in feudal tenure; a 
ef. (Only as tr. L. beneficium.) 1753. 5. esp. 
An ecclesiastical living ME. 
ae 2. of clergy; see BENEFIT 3 b. 4. Benefices. . 
holden ee of Roman provincial land to be 
Daren em condition of military service MAINE. 
[a n he dreames of another b. Rom. & Jul. I. 
witha gme Be'nefice v. to endow or invest 
wis hurch living. Be-neficed ppl. a. holding 
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Beneflcence (bine-fiséns). 1531. [—L. bene- 
ficentia, t. beneficus; see BENEFIC, -ENCE.] 1. 
Doing good, active kindness. 2. concr. A 
benefaction 1054. 

1. Law itself is only b. acting by a rule BURKE. 

t Bene'fficency. 1576. [f. as prec.; see 
SERE The quality of being beneficent 

Beneficent (bine-fisént), a. 1616. [-L. 
beneficent-, whence beneficentior, compar. of 
beneficus. Cf. magnificent.) Doing good, per- 
forming kind deeds. (Replacing beneficial 
in this sense.) 

A b. genius 1879. That b. luminary the Sun 1772. 
So e:fice'ni a. of or pertaining to bene- 
ficence. Bene'ficently adv. 

Beneficial (bentfi-fal), a. 1494. [-(O)Fr. 
bénéficial or late L. beneficialis, f. beneficium; 
see BENEFICE, -AL!.] t 1. = BENEFICENT -1658. 
2. Of benefit 1494. 3. Law. a. Of or pertaining 
to a benefice; beneficed. Now Hist. 1592. b. 
Of or pertaining to the usufruct of property ; 
enjoying the usufruct 1844. 

2. These beneficiall Newes Oth. n. ii. 7. 3. b. 
A b. owner 1844, interest KEBLE. Hence Bene- 
fircial-ly adv., -ness. 

Beneficiary (benifi-f'üri. 1611. [-L. 
beneficiarius, f. beneficium; see BENEFICE, 
ARY!, Cf. Fr. bénéficiaire.] A. adj. Holding, 
held as, or pertaining to the holding of a 
benefice : spec. feudatory 1626. 

B. sb. 1. The holder of a fief; a feudatory 
1611. 2. The holder of an eccles. living 1641. 
3. A debtor to another's bounty 1662. 

2. Your Beneficiaries the Priests MILT. 3. Con- 
tent to be a b. of society—to receive favors and 
confer none HOLLAND. 

Beneficiate (benifi-:fig't), v. 1871. [f. Sp. 
beneficiar to benefit from a mine; see -ATE?.] 
Mm To reduce (ores). Hence Beneflcia:- 

lon. 

{Beneficience, -ficiency, -ficient, erron. 
ft. of BENEFICENCE, etc., orig. misprints.] 

Benefit (be-nifit), sb. [Late ME. benfe(e)t 
= AFr. benfet, OFr. bienfet, -fait :— L. bene- 
factum good deed, f. bene facere dd well; cf. 
BENEFICE.) t1. A thing well done; a good 
deed —1811. 2. A kind deed; a favour, gift 
(arch.) ME. 3. Advantage, profit, good. 
(The ordinary sense.) 1512. b. Law. The 
advantage of belonging to a privileged order 
which was exempted from the jurisdiction or 
sentence of the ordinary courts of law : in B. 
of Clergy, B. of Peerage; see CLERGY, PEER- 
AGE 1488. c. Pecuniary profit 1592. 4. 
Hence a. A theatrical performance the re- 
ceipts from which are given to a particular 
actor, etc. 1709. t b. A prize in a lottery; 
a winning ticket -1715. tc. A BENEFICE 
(sense 5), an endowment -1719. d. The 
pecuniary assistance, etc. to which an 
insured person is entitled 1895. 

2. Her [Fortune's] benefits are mightily mis- 
placed A.Y.L. I. il. 37. 3. To labour for the b. of 
mankind JOHNSON. The b. of the doubt 1887, of 
the contract 1885. 4. She was going to have a 
b. and appear as Ophelia THACKERAY, 

Benefit (be-nifit), v. 1549. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To do good to, to be of advantage or 
profit to; to improve, help forward. 2. intr. 
(for refi.) To receive benefit 1613. 

1. A system. . which injures our interests without 
benefiting those of the colonies LUBBOCK. Hence 
Be'nefiter, he who confers, or derives benefit. 

t Bene'me, v. [OE. be-, bin&man, -néman. 
ME. beneme may also be a var. of BENIM v.] 
To deprive (with gen.); to take away —1502. 

Benempt, obs. pa. t. and pple. of BENAME. 

t Beneplacit. rare. 1643. [- eccl. L, bene- 
placitum (e.g. Vulg., Eph. 1:9) good pleasure, 
f. bene well; see PLACITUM.] Good pleasure, 
gracious purpose. 

Benet (be-nàt), sb. (ME. benet — AFr. benei, 
OFr. benéeit :- L. benedictus blessed; see 
BENEDICT.) The third of the four lesser 
orders in the R.C.Ch., one of whose functions 
was the exorcizing of evil spirits. 

Benet (binet), v. 1602. [BE-6.] To cover as 
with, or catch in, a net. Usu. fig. 

t Beneurous, a. [- OFr. beneurous (mod. 
bienheureuz). Happy, blessed. CAXTON. 

Benevolence (b/ne-vóléns). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
bénévolence (OFr. also beni-) — L. benevolentia, 
f. benevolent- ; see BENEVOLENT, -ENCE.] 1. Dis- 
position to do good, kindness, generosity, 
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charitable feeling (towards mankind). t2. 
Affection, goodwill (towards another) —1817. 
3. concr. An act of kindness; a gift of money ; 
a charitable contribution ME. 4. A sum of 
money, disguised as a gift (donum), demanded. 
by the sovereign from his subjects without 
the consent of parliament 1473. 

1. Sauer of vs by thy beneuolence CHAUCER. 
2. t To do one's b.: to lend one's friendly offices. 
I. .will be glad to do my b. Merry W. t. i, 32. 
4. The B. proves. .an occasion of so much disecon- 
tent. .that it had better it had never been set up 
PxPYs 1661. 

f Benevolency. 1540. [f. as prec.; see 
-ENCY.] The quality of being benevolent; 
also concr. a gift of money —1766. 

Benevolent (bine:vólént), a. 1482. [- OFr. 
benivolent — benevolent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. 
bene velle wish well; see -ENT.] 1. Desirous of 
the good of others, of a kindly disposition, 
charitable, generous. 2. Well-wishing 1o, 
unto (= L. bene volens) 1502. 

1, Beloued old man! b. as wise POPE. transf. 
The b. Heat of the Sun HALE. Hence Bene'vo- 
lently adv. t Bene'volous a. Astrol. auspicious. 

Bengal (bengQ). Name of a province of 
Hindustan. Hence 1. Applied to piece goods 
imported from Bengal in the 17th c. 1680. 2. 
Comb. etc., as B. light, a firework producing 
& steady and vivid blue-coloured light, used 
for signals; B. root, the root of the Yellow 
Zedoary; B. silk, B. stripes, striped ging- 
hams formerly imported from Bengal; B. 
tiger, the tiger proper, which abounds in 
Lower Bengal. 

Bengali, Bengalee (bengü-M) 1613. [An 
Eng. formation on BENGAL (in early Eur. 
use Bangala, Bemgala, Bengala). The native 
name of the language is bapgabhásd lan- 
guage of Banga, i.e. Bengal] A. adj. Of 
or belonging to Bengal. B. sb. A native of 
Bengal; the language of Bengal. 


Be'nic, a. 1873. [f. BEN sb.* +10.) Chem. 
Obtained from oil of ben. 
Benight (bino), v. 1500. [f. BE- 6 + 


NriaHT sb.) 1. To be overtaken by, or (active) 
to involve in, the darkness of night. Also 
refl. 1054. 2. To involve in darkness, to 
cloud (lit. and fig.) 1610. 3, To blind 1621. 

1. I am like to be benighted, for the day is 
Lou spent BUNYAN. 2. Whom Error doth b. 


Benign (binoin) a. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
bénigne fem., bénin m.:-L. benigna, -us 
prob. for benigenus, f. bene well + -genus 
born. For the formation cf. MALIGN, for the 
sense L. gentilis GENTLE.] 1. Of a kind dis- 
position, gracious; f meek. 2, Exhibiting or 
manifesting kindly feeling; bland, gentle, 
mild ME. Also transf. of things. 3. Med. t a. 
Of medicines : Gentle in operation -1735. b. 
Of diseases: Not malignant 1743. 

1. Charity is benyngne Wycuir, 2. trans f. fful 
lusty was the weder and benigne CHAUCER, Hence 
Beni-gnly adv. 

Benignancy (bini-gninsi). 1876. [f. next; 
see -ANCY.] Benignant quality or manner. 

Benignant (binignànt, a. 1782. |f. 
BENIGN or L. benignus, after malignant; see 
-ANT.] Cherishing or exhibiting kindly feeling 
towards inferiors or dependants; gracious, 
benevolent (with a suggestion of condescen- 
sion). Also transf. of things. 

1. Your b. sovereign BURKE. The b. or malig- 
nant character of our natal star 1844. Hence 
Beni-gnantly adv. 

Benignity (btni-gniti). [-(O)Fr. bénignité 
or L. benignitas, -tat-, f. benignus; see 
BENIGN, -ITy.] 1. Kindly feeling; kindness of 
disposition, or of manner. (Now attributed 
to superiors or those who are venerable.) b. 
coner. A kindly or generous deed 1534. 2. 
Of things (arch.). See BENIGN 2, 3. 

1. O God. .Thow be my sheld, for thy benignite 
CHAUCER. b. Ample grants and benignities 1590. 

t Benim, v. [OE. be-, biniman = OHG. 
bineman, Goth. biniman, f. bi- BE- 2 + niman 
Niw.] 1. trans. To take away —1494. 2. To 
deprive; (without constr.) to rob; to spoil, 
ravish —1480. 

2. Euer he that was strengest bynome hym that 
was feblyst CAXTON. 

Benison (be-nison). (ME.  bene(y)sun 
= OFr. beneicun, beneis(s)on t- L. benedictio, 
-On- BENEDICTION.] 1. Blessing, beatitude. 
2. Benediction ME. 
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1. The bountie, and the benizon of Heauen 
Lear tv. vi. 228. Her patriot Dead have b. E. B. 
EONNINGE 2. I have slept sound under such a b. 

'COTT. 

Benjamin’ (be-ndgimin). 1580. [alt. of 
early var. benjoin of BENZOIN, by assoc. with 
the name Benjamin.) 1. Gum benzoin. 2. 
Benjamin tree: a. Styrax benzoin, which 
yields benzoin; b. Benzoin oderiferum or 
Lindera benzoin, a N. American shrub with 
tonic bark; called also Benjamin-bush, and in 
U.S. Benjamin; c. Ficus benjamina. 1640. 

Benjamin’. 1817. [f. a tailor’s name.) 
A form of overcoat for men. 

Bennet’ (be-nét). [ME. herbe beneit, tr. 
med. L. herba benedicta, said to put the devil 
to flight.] In Herb Bennet, the common 
Avens, Geum urbanum (N.O. Rosacez). Used 
also of the Hemlock, and the Wild Valerian. 

Bennet*. Earlier f. BENT; see BENT sb.! 2. 

t Bennet*. 1731. A fish of the African 


seas —1784. 
Benorth (bing-ap). OE. be northan, f. 
from the north; cf. 


BE- + norpan adv. 
biforan. A. tadv. To the north -1535. 
B. prep. North of. Now only Sc. ME. 

Benshi, -shie, var. of BANSHEE. 

Bent (bent), sb." ME. [repr. OE. beonet in 
place-names, e.g. Beonetléah (Bentley), perh. 
‘meadow of stiff grass’; corresp. to OS. 
binet, OHG. binug (G. binse):- WGmc. 
*binut- of unkn. origin.) 1. A name given to 
grass of a reedy habit; also to various grass- 
like reeds, rushes, sedges, etc. With pl. 
‘bents’. Also collect, 2. The stiff flower-stalk 
of grasses. (Also bennet.) 1577. 3. The name 
of the genus Agrostis. More fully B. grass. 
1796. 4, A place covered with grass, as opp. 
to a wood; a bare field, unenclosed pasture- 
land, a heath. In ME. the stock poetic wd. 
for ‘field’ (of battle), L. campus. ME. 5. 1 A 
hill-side, slope. (Only in southern writers.) 
ME. 


4. [Three lords] upon the b. did breathlesse bide 
Flodden F. ix. 84. To flee, go, take to the b.: to 
escape to the open country. 

Bent (bent) sb.* 1521. (prob. f. BEND v. on 
the analogy of pairs like descend/descent, 
extend]eztent.] 1. A curved position or form; 
curvature, Also fig. (Now rare.) 1541. t2. 
A curved part, a bend; a bow 1677. t3. 
Bowing, stooping ~1713. 4. The condition of 
being deflected in some direction; a turn, 
twist, inclination; cast (of the eye); set (of a 
current), etc. Usu. fig. 1534. b. esp. Mental 
inclination; propensity, bias. The usual mod. 
sense. 1586. f 5. That towards which an 
action, etc. is directed; aim, purpose —1798. 
+6. Impetus. Fr. élan. 1742. 7. Degree of 
tension of a bow ; hence limit of capacity, etc. 
Now only in To the top of one's b., or the like. 
1594. 

4. er weare their faces to the b. Of the King's 
lookes Cymb. 1. i. 13. Bents, and Propensities, 
and Inclinations, will not do the Business SOUTH. 
‘The whole b. of their actions MILT. 7. They foole 
me to the top of my b. Haml. rir. ii. 401. 

Bent (bent), ppl. a. ME. [f. BEND v.] 1. 
Constrained into a curve, as a strung bow; 
deflected from the straight line. t 2. Wound 
up for action; couched for a spring; levelled 
asa weapon -1675. + 3. Determined, devoted, 
Set —1740. 4. Direoted in a course, bound 
1697. 

l. The Bente Mone CHAUCER. B. brow: tan 
arched eyebrow; a knit brow. 4. Saylors home- 
ward b. DRYDEN. 

Comb. b.-lever, a lever whose arms form an 
angle with each other. 

Benthamism (benpümiz'm) 1840. The 
Philosophical system of Jeremy Bentham, 
1748-1832, who taught that the aim or end of 
life is happiness, identified by him with 
Pleasure, and that the highest: morality is the 
pursuit of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. So Bentha-mic a. of or 
according to Bentham. Be'nthamite sb. an 
adherent of B.; a. = benthamic. 

Benthos (be-npgs). Biol. 1891. [= Gr. 
Bévðos depth (of the sea).] The flora and 
fauna of the bottom of the sea. Hence 
Benthic, -o'ic, -o'nic adjs. 

Bentinck. 1867. [f. Captain Bentinck.) 1. 
pl. Triangular courses, now superseded by 
storm stay-sails; also used in U.S. as try- 
sails. 2. B.-boom, one which stretches the 
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foot of the foresail in many small square- 
rigged merchantmen. B. shrouds: shrouds 
extending from the weather-futtock staves 
to the opposite lee-channels ; not now used. 

Benting (be-ntin), vbl. sb. 1672. [f. BENT 
8b. + -ING'.] 1. The going after bents. B.- 
time : the time when pigeons, etc. are reduced 
to feed on bents; also transf. 2. The seeding 
stalks of the plantain (herb) 1807. 

Benty (be-nti), a. 1597. [f. BENT sb. + 
-Y*.] 1. Of, of the nature of, or pertaining to 
BENT. 2. Covered with BENT 1700. 

t Benu-mb, ppl. a. (ME. benomen, pa. pple. 
of benimen deprive (see BENIM), in phr. ‘to be 
benome(n) the power of one’s hands, etc.’ 


whence benum v. (see next). Repl. by be- 
num(b)ed Xvi.] —1530. 
Benumb (bin»m), v. 1485. [Earlier 


benome, benum pa. pple., f. prec.; for the sp. 
benumb cf. dumb, limb, etc. Cf. NUMB v.] 1. To 
make insensible, torpid, or powerless; occas. 
to stupefy or stun 1530. 2. To deaden (the 
mental powers, will, feelings) 1485. Also fig. 

Hence Benu-mbed ppi. a. (replacing benome(n)). 
Benu'mbedness. Benu'mbment. 

Benzene (benzi-n, be:nzin). 1835. [orig. 
benzine, f. BENZOIC + -ENE.] Chem. An 
aromatic hydrocarbon, phenyl hydride, 
C,H, @ colourless liquid obtained from coal- 
tar oil: = BENZOL 1. 

attrib. b. ring, the arrangement of the six carbon 
atoms in the formula of the b. molecule, 

Benzine (benzi-n, benzin) 1885. [f. as 
prec. + -INE*.] An inflammable liquid, 
petroleum ether, prepared from natural 
petroleum, and used as a solvent. Hence as 
vb., to clean with b. 

Benzo-, bef. a vowel benz-. [f. BENZOIC.) 
A formative of the names of substances be- 
longing to, or derived from, the benzene 
series. 

Benzamide, C,H;NO, the amide of benzoic 
acid. Be'nzil, -ile, a yellowish crystalline sub- 
stance, C14H19Oz, formed bythe action of oxidizing 
agents on benzoin. Benzilic acid, C,,H;;0,; a 
salt of which is Be'nzilate, Be'nzin(e, earliest, 
name of BENZENE. Be'nzoate, a salt of benzoic 
acid; hence Be-nzoated a, Be*nzone, the ketone 
of benzoic acid (diphenyl ketone), Benzoyl 
(bernzoill), the hypothetical radical, C,Hs0, of 
benzoic acid, etc.; hence Benzoy'lic a, Be'nzyl, 
the hypothetical radical CsHs.CH;, contained in 
Benzyl , etc.; hence Benzy'lic a. Be*nzy- 
lene, a hypothetical diatomic radical, Gl, 
found in chlorobenzyl; hence Benzyle-nic a. 

Benzo'ic, a. 1791. (f. BENZOIN + -10.] Chem. 
Of or derived from benzoin; as B. acid, 
C;H,0,, a monobasic acid of the Aromatic 
series, existing in large quantity in gum 
benzoin. 

Benzoin (be-nzo,in, -zoin). 1558. [In xvi 
benjoin (see BENJAMIN’), etc, = Fr. benjoin, 
repr. Sp. benjuí, Pg. beijoim, 1t. benzoi, tor 
"lobenzoi, *lobenjui (lo- being taken for the 
definite article) — Arab. lubán-jdwi ‘incense 
from Sumatra (Java).] 1. A resinous sub- 
stance obtained from the Styraz benzoin, a 
tree of Sumatra, etc.; now termed for dis- 
tinction Gum b.; also, by pop. corruption 
BENJAMIN. 2. Bot. A genus of Lauracez, 
including the Benzoin Laurel 1866. 3. Chem. 
Bitter-almond-oil camphor; a constituent of 
gum-benzoin; it is a ketone, C H3:0;, of the 
di-phenyl group, and crystallizes in shining 
prisms 1863. Hence Be'nzoinate v. to im- 
pregnate with b. 

Benzol, -ole (benzol, -zó"l. 1838. It. 
BENZOIC + the -OL of ALCOHOL. The sp. -OLE 
prob. refers to L. oleum.] 1. Chem. (Benzol) 
Liebig's name for benzine, now replaced by 
Hoffmann's BENZENE. Also in comb. 1869. 
2. Min. (Benzole) Dana's name for native 
benzine or benzol. 

Benzoline (be-nzolin, -lin. 1874. tt. 
BENZOL + -INE*.] 1. Chem. Earlier name for 
AMARINE. 2. A commercial name for impure 
benzene, and often for other inflammable 
liquid hydrocarbons, esp. coal-tar naphtha. 
Also, for a light hydrocarbon obtained from 
petroleum, and used to burn in lamps. 

Bepaint (bipé'-nt), v. 1555. [f. BE- 1 * 
PAINT v.] To paint over; to paint obtrusively ; 
to colour. 

Else would a maiden blush b. my cheeke SHAKs. 


BEREAVE 
Sepen bepinch, beplaster, eto.; see 
IE-. 


Beplumed (bi;plàü-mà), ppl. a. 1582, [Bg. 

e Surilshed p feathers. 
epommel, bepowder, bepraise, 
prose, bepuff, etc.; see Br-, p in es 

Bequeath (bi,kwi-5), v. [OE, becwepan, t, 
BE- 4 + cwepan say (see QUOTH) An old 
word, kept alive in wills.) f 1. To say; to 
mean ME. f 2. To assign, give as an attri- 
bute —1074. 3. ta. To make over, 
-1611. b. To leave by will (The only 
surviving sense.) OE. Also fig. t4. To com- 
mit fo, unto; to commend -1718. t5, gen, 
To give, yield —1674. 

3. a. B. to Death your numnesse Wint. T. Y. 
iti. 102, b. Bequeathing it as a rich Legacis 
Ynto their issue Jul. C. rm. ii, 141. 4. The judges. 
to the common urn b. Their votes DRYDEN, 5. 
A niggards purse shall scarce b. his master a 

d dinner 1608. Hence Bequea'thable 
equea'thal, the action of bequeathing, Bi 


quea'ther. Bequea'thment, the action of be- 


queathing; a bequest. 

fBequeath, sb. [ME. byquide, OR, 
bicwide, bigcwide byword, proverb, f. bi-, 
emphatic form of bi- BE- + cwide saying. 
Later assim. in sp. to the verb.] 1. Byword, 
proverb. (Only in OE.) 2. Bequest, testa- 
ment —1042. Also fig. 

Bequest (bi,kwe-st).  [ME. bequeste, 
~quyste, f. (after BEQUEATH) BE- + tquiste, 
repr. OE. -cwiss (only in comps.), repl. cwide 
saying, testament (see prec.). For the para- 
sitic -t of. BEHEST.] 1. The action of bequeath- 
ing; gift by will, etc. 2. concr. A legacy 
1490. 


1. B. in a primitive state of society, was seldom. 
recognized MILL. Hence 1 Beque'st v. to be- 
queath. 

Beqwete, -qweth(e, etc. obs. ff. Be- 
QUEATH. 

t Berain, v. ME. [f. BE- 4 + RAIN v.) 1. 
To rain upon —1582, 2. To besprinkle as with 
rain ~1567. 

Berate (birét) v. 1548 
RATE v.* Obs., exc. in U 
mently ; to scold. 

t Bera'ttle, v. 1553. [f. BE- 2 + RATIIA 
v.!] To rattle away upon, or at; to fill with 
din -1602. 

Beray', v. arch. 1530. (f. Bz- 2 + RAY v.*4 
(aphet. f. ARRAY v., see 6). By mod. writers 
usu. mis-spelt bewray.] 1. To disfigure, defile 
(with dirt, etc.). 2. fig. To asperse 1576, 

Berber (b3-iboi). 1842. [See BARBARY.] 
A. sb. An Arab name for the aboriginal people 
west and south of Egypt ; now applied to any 
member of the great N. African stock to 
which belong the aboriginal races of Barbary 
and the Tuwariks of the Sahara. B. adj. Of 
or pertaining to the Berbersortheirlanguage; 
applied (often absol.) to one of the three 
great sub-divisions of the Hamitic group 
1854. 

t Berber. Sc. 1440. 
med. L. berberis. See 
BERRY. 

From Berberis (berberid-) also ; Be'rberal a. Bot., 
of or related to the Barberry, or genus Beri 
Berberida-ceous, belonging to the N.O. Berberi- 
dacew, of which the barberry is the type. Ber- 
beri'deous, belonging to the tribe Berberidew, 
which includes the barberry. Berberia, Be'r- 
berine, a yellow bitter principle obtained from 
the barberry, etc. 

Berberia = BERIBERI, a disease. f 

Berceaune'tte. 1885. (Tradesman'8 
pseudo-etymological perversion of bassinete, 
which has no connection with Fr. berceau.] i 

fBercelet. ME. [Dissimilated form ol 
OFr. berseret (in Anglo-L. berceleilus, canis 
verserettus), f. berser shoot with the bows 
hunt, in med.L. bersare. Thence It. bersaglio 
archer's butt, bersagliere rifleman, G. birschen 
hunt.] A hunting dog —1679. 

Berdash, var. of BuRDASH. 

Bere, obs. f. BEAR, BEER, BIER, 
Boar. ( 

Bereave (biriv) v. (OE. beréafian », 
OFris, birdvia, OS. birübon (Du. br Rd 
OHG. biroubón (G. berauben), Goth. biraubt " 
i- Gmc. *biraubójan; see BE-3, REAVE pe 
1. To deprive, rob, strip, dispossess of. ae 
1650 mostly of immaterial possessions, ud i 
hope, ete., exc. in reference to the loss of rel 


(f. BE- 2+ 
] To rate yehe- 


[- OFr. berbere, in 
BARBERRY.] = BAR- 


BIRR, 


BEREFT 


tives. (In the former case bereft, in the latter 
bereaved, is more usual.) 2. To rob, plunder 
(a possessor) ; to leave destitute, orphaned, or 
widowed ME. t3. To remove by violence 

QU nans, you have bereft me of all words 
Merch. V. 1r. ii. 177. The accident which had 
bereaved the father of his child D'ISRAELL All 
joy was bereft me SCOTT, 3. Thy life, Echechus! 
next the sword bereaves Pope. Hence Berea-ved, 
occ. Bereaven (poet.), ppl. a., spec. deprived by 
death of a near relative, etc. Berea'vement, the 
state or fact of being bereaved. Berea'ver. 

Bereft (bire-ft), ppl. a. 1531. [Developed 
normally f. OK. beréafod (see prec.) ; bereaved 
is a new formation.] 1. Forcibly deprived 
of; void of 1586. t2. Taken away 1581. 3. 
Deprived of a near relation, bereaved (rare) 
1828. 

Berenice’s hair (berénois!z hé*z). 1601. 
[t. Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, king 
ot Egypt, c 248 B.C., whose hair, stolen from 
the temple of Venus, was said to have been 
afterwards placed in heaven as a constella- 
tion. The name of a small constellation 
situated near the tail of Leo; formerly of the 
star Canopus. 

Beresite (be-risoit). 1849. [f. Beres(owsk 
+ -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A fine-grained granite from 
Beresowsk in the Ural. 

|| Beret, berret (bere, be-rét). 1850. [= Fr. 
béret Basque cap — s.w. Fr. dial. berret, Pr. 
berret; see BIRETTA.] A round flat cap worn by 
the Basque peasantry ; also a clerical biretta, 
and a cap named from it. 

Berg (bozg). 1823. [Short for ICEBERG.] A 
(floating) mountain or mass of ice. Hence 
Be'rgy a. 

Berg, obs. f. BARROW sb. 


Bergamask. 1590. [- It. bergamasco of 
Bergamo.] t1. B. dance: a rustic dance, 
framed in imitation of the people of Ber- 


gamo in Italy. Mids. N. v. 300. 2. A native 
of Bergamo 1602. 

Bergamot' (b3-1gzümot). 1696. [f. Bergamo, 
in Italy.] 1, A tree (Citrus bergamia); from 
the rind of the fruit a fragrant oil is prepared, 
called Essence of Bergamot. Also attrib. 2. 
The essence itself 1766. t 3. ‘Snuff scented 
with bergamot -1785. 4. A kind of mint 
(Mentha citrata). Wild B. (in U.S.), Monarda 
fistulosa. 1858, 5. A woven tapestry of 
mixed flock and hair, first produced at 
Bergamo 1882. 

Bergamot? (bd-1gimot). 1616. |- Fr, berga- 
molle = It. bergamotta — Turk. begarmud, f. 
beg prince, BEG* + armud pear; cf. G. für- 
stenbirne,] A fine kind of pear. Also attrib. 

Berga'nder. 1544. [perh. f. ME. berj 
shelter, burrow (see BERRY sb.*) + GANDER; 
cf. synon, burrow-duck, Da. grav-gaas.] 
Ornith. An old name of the Sheldrake, 
Tadorna vulpanser, which breeds in rabbit- 
holes or burrows. 

Bergeret. ME. [— Fr. bergereite, t. berger 
Shepherd.] A pastoral. 

| Bergfall (be-rfal, bo-gfül. 1856. [G., 
= fall of a mountain.) The ruinous fall of a 
mountain peak, an avalanche of stones. 

Bergmannite (bs3-gmánoit. 1811. f. 
Bergmann, a mineralogist, + ITE! 2b.] Min. 
A Natrolite, red or white in colour, found in 
Norway. 

Bergomask, — BERGAMASK. 

Bergylt, berguylt (b3-agilt). 1809. [Re- 
ferred by Jamieson to ON. berg rock; of. 
Synon. bergle.) 1. The name of a fish, the 
Black Goby, in Shetland. 2. The Norwegian 
oe or Sea Perch (Sebastes norvegicus) 


| Be-ribe-ri, 1879. [Sinhalese; redupl. of 

Ti weakness. So Fr. béribéri] Med. An 
acute disease, prevalent in India, generally 
presenting dropsical symptoms, with para- 
lytic weakness of the legs. 


(perime, berhyme (biroim), v. 1589. 
la E- 4. To compose rimes about; often, to 
mpoon, 4.F.L. ir. ii. 186. 


pperkeleian (büklbàn). 1804. (f. Berkeley, 
bh ‘op of Cloyne (died 1753), who denied the 
Soietlve existence of the material world. 
Ben) A adj. Of or originating with 
H Tkeley. B, sb. A follower of Berkeley. 

ence Berkelei‘anism, Be'rkeleyism, the 
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philosophical opinions held by Berkeley and 
his followers. 

Berlin (b3-lin, boalizn). 1731. [The name 
of the capital of Prussia, used attrib., and 
transferred to things coming thence.] 1. An 
old-fashioned four-wheeled covered carriage, 
with a seat behind covered with a hood. 
[Also Berline from Fr.] 2. Short for ‘Berlin 
wool' 1881. 3. Short for'Berlin Glove': A 
knitted glove (of Berlin wool) 1836. 

Comb., etc.: B. black, a black varnish used for 
coating the better kinds of ironware; B. blue = 
PRUSSIAN blue; B. castings, ornamental objects 
of B. iron, a very fusible quality of iron, suitable 
for casting figures and delicate objects; B. ware- 
house, a shop for B. wool, etc.; B. wool, a fine 
dyed wool used for knitting, tapestry, etc.; B. 
work, worsted embroidery. 

Berlin, -ling, var. of BIRLINN. SCOTT, 

fl Berlimna,-ino. [It.] Pillory. B. JoNS. 

Berm (b3im) 1729. [- Fr. berme- Du. 
berm, prob. rel. to ON. barmr brim.] 1. A 
narrow space or ledge ; esp. in Fortif. a space, 
from 3 to 8 feet wide, sometimes left between 
the ditch and the base of the parapet. 2. 
Berm-bank, the bank of a canal opposite 
the towing path. [? Only in U.S.] 1854. 

Bermuda (bounü:dá, -miü-dA). 1040. A 
group of islands in the N. Atlantic; hence, a 
variety of cigar, or rolled tobacco. B. grass, 
name in U.S. of Cynodon dactylon. 

Bernacle, -icle, bernak(e, vars. of BAR- 
NACLE. 

Bernardine (boxnüidin) a. (sb.) 1070. 
I7 mod.L. Bernardinus; see -INE'.] 1, Of or 
pertaining to St. Bernard (abbot of Clairvaux 
in 1115), or to the Cistercian order, patronized 
by him. 2. sb. A monk of this order. 

f Berne. [OE. beorn, earlier biorn (:- 
*bern) ‘warrior’, hence ‘man’, vir, dvío.] A 
warrior; later, poet. for *man' —1528. 

Bernoo, bernous, vars. of BURNOUS. 

Bero:b, v.; see BE- 2. 

|| Beroe (bero,). 1769. (-—L. Beroé — Gr. 
Bepón, a daughter of Oceanus.] Zool. A genus 
of small, gelatinous, marine classed 
by Huxley among the Coelenterata. 

t Bero'Que, v. 1673. (BE- 5.] 
(one) a rogue —1733. 

Berret, berretta, obs. ff. BERET, BIRETTA. 

Berried, a. 1794. [f. BERRY sb.! + -ED*.] 
1. Bearing berries. 2. Formed as or con- 
sisting of & berry; baccate 1824. 3. Bearing 
eggs; ‘in berry’, as a hen lobster carrying her 


eggs 1868. 

1. Red-berried holly 1871. 

Berry (beri), sb.! (OE. beri(g)e, cogn. w. 
OS. beri, MDu. bére, (M)Du. bezie (Du. bes), 
OHG. beri (G. beere), ON. ber, Goth. basi, f. 
Gmc. *basj- *bazj-.] 1. Any small globu- 
lar or ovate juicy fruit, not having a 
stone; in OE. esp. the grape; in Sc. 
and n. Eng. the gooseberry. b. loosely, A 
coffee bean 1712. 2. Bot. A many-seeded in- 
ferior pulpy fruit, the seeds of which are 
scattered throughout the pulp, as the grape, 
gooseberry, and currants 1809. 3. The eggs in 
the roe of a fish; the eggs of a lobster 1768. 

Be'rry, sb.' ME. [f. beorge, dat. of OE. 
beorg hill, whence BARROW s5.'] A mound, 
hillock, or barrow. Now dial. 

+ Berry sb.’ 1486. (Cf. BURROW sb.*) A 
(rabbit's) burrow —1085. Also transf. 

Berry, v.! Now dial. (ME. berien, bery, 
-ON. berja strike, beat, thresh = OHG., 
MHG. berren; repr. in OE. only by pa. pple. 
Gebered.) 1. To beat, thrash. 2. To thresh 
(corn, etc.) 1483. 3. To beat (a path, eto.). 

Berry (beri) v.' 1865. [f. BERRY sb.!] 1. 
intr. To come into berry; to swell. 2. To go 
gathering berries 1871. 

Berserk, -er (b3-asork, -o1). 1822. [- Joel. 
berserkr, acc. berserk, prob. f. bern-, björn 
BEAR sb.! 4- serkr coat, SARK, but otherwise 
explained as f. berr BARE a., whence Eng. 
BARESARK.] A wild Norse warrior who 
fought on the battle-fleld with a frenzied fury 
known as the ‘berserker rage’; often a law- 
less bravo. Also fig. and attrib. 

Berskin, obs. f. BEARSKIN. 

Berstel, obs. f. BRISTLE. 

Berth (boip. 1622. [Early vars. birth, 
byrth; prob. f. BEAR v.' + -TH', with ref. to 
the nautical sense of the verb 'sail in a 


To call 


BERZELIANITE 


certain direction'.] 1. Naut. Convenient sea- 
room. Also fransf. and fig. 2. Hence, The 
place where a ship lies when at anchor or at a 
wharf 1706. 3. Naut. ‘A place on board a ship 
for a mess to put their chests, etc.” ; whence, 
A room where any number of the officers or 
ship’s company mess and reside 1706. b. fig. 
(QNaul.) Proper place (for a thing) 1732. c. 
transf. An allotted place in a barracks, a 
coach, etc. 1813. 4. A situation, a place, an 
appointment. (Usu. a ‘comfortable’ one.) 
1720. 5. A sleeping-place in a ship; a long 
box or shelf on the side of a cabin, or of a 
railway carriage, for sleeping in 1796. 

1. Giving the apparent phantom what seamen 
call a wide b. ScoTT. 3. The best b. in the coach 
Scorr. 4. An officer's b. R. DANA. You have a 
good warm b. here Miss BURNEY. Comb. b.-deck, 
the deck on which the passengers’ berths are 
arranged. 

Berth (bo1p), v.' 1667. [f. prec. sb.] 1. To 
moor or place (a ship) in a suitable position. 
Also refl. of the ship or sailors. 2. To allot a 
berth to. Usu. in pass. 1845. 3. To provide 
with a situation 1865. 

3. Comfortably berthed in the City Chamberlain- 
ship 1865. 

Berth, v.* 1574. [perh. f. Icel. byrdi board 
(side) of a ship.] To cover or make up with 
boards. (Chiefly in Ship-building.) 

Bertha, berthe (b5-1pá, boip). 1856. [- Fr. 
berthe, anglicized as bertha, a use of the 
proper name, Fr. Berthe, Eng. Bertha.) A 
deep falling collar, attached to the top of à 
low-necked dress. 

Berthage(bopéds) 1881. [f. BERTH v.' + 
-AGE.] Accommodation for mooring vessels. 

Berthierite (b3-1pioroit). 1827. [f. Berthier, 
a naturalist + -ITE' 2b.] Mín. A sulphide 
of antimony and iron, occurring native in 
elongated masses. 

Berthing (b3-zpin), vbl, &b.' 1800. [f. 
BERTH v.' + -ING'.] The action of placing a 
ship in a berth. 

Be'rthing, vbl. sb.*.1706. (f. BERTH v.* + 
-ING!.] The upright planking of the sides, etc., 
of a ship; esp. that outside above the sheer- 
strake. 

| Bertillonage (bertiyonüi:3). 1802. [f. 
Alphonse Bertillon (1853-1914) + -AGE.] A 
system of identifying criminals by measure- 
ments, finger prints, etc. 

t Bertram. 1578. [- G. bertram, corrup- 
tion of L. PYRETHRUM.] Pellitory of Spain. 

t Berun, v. [OE. berinnan = OHG., Goth. 
birinnan, f. bi- BE- 4 + rinnan RUN v.] To 
run or flow round —1515. 

Beryl (beril). ME. [-(O)Fr. beryl, beril 
(mod. béryl) :— L. beryllus — Gr. BipvMos, prob. 
of foreign origin.) A. sb. 1, A transparent 
precious stone of a pale-green colour passing 
into light-blue, yellow, and white; distin- 
guished only by colour from the emerald. 
Varieties are the aquamarine, which is of pale 
bluish-green, and the chrysoberyl, and perh. 
the chrysoprase, which are yellow. So beryl- 
stone. Also t fig. 2. Min. A mineral species 
including not only the beryl, but also the 
emerald, a variety of the beryl, distinguished. 
by the presence of oxide of chromium. Beryl 
is a silicate of aluminium and glucinum. 
1837. t3. transf. A fine kind of crystal or 
glass —1025. +4. A mirror —1570. 5. The 
colour of the beryl (pale sea-green) 1834. 

B. attrib. and as adj. 1. Of beryl; also for- 
merly, Of crystal 1594. 2. adj. Beryl-like in 
colour, clear pale green 1857. Hence Be'ryl- 
line a. b.-like. 

Beryllia (béri-lid), 1873. [f. BERYLLIUM, 
after magnesia, magnesium, etc; see -IA!.] 
Chem. The oxide of beryllium or glucinum ; 
GLUCINA. 

Beryllium (béri-lidm). 1803. [f. BERYL + 
-UM.] Chem. A metallic element formerly 
called GLUCINUM. Symbol Be. 

Berylloid (be-riloid). [f. L. beryllus BERYL 
+ -0ID.] Crystallog. A geometrical solid 
consisting of two twelve-sided pyramids put 
base to base, as in the beryl. 

Berzelianite (bozziliànoit). [f. name of 
J. J. Berzelius (1779-1848), Swedish chemist 
and mineralogist; see -ITE! 2b.] Min, A 
native selenide of copper, silver white with 
metallic lustre. Berze'liite, an anhydrous 
arsenate of lime and magnesia; Kühnite. 


BES- 


Bes-, repr. OFr. bes-:-L. bis *twice, in 

two ways, doubly’ ; in Romanic, ‘secondarily, 
in an inferior way’; whence, “improperly, 
unsymmetrically, not right or straight, 
awry, aslant’. Found in Eng. as bes-, be-, 
bez-. 
Besai'el, besaile, Obs. exc. Law. [Late 
ME. beayell (~ AFr.), bysayeul — OFr. besayel 
(mod. bisaieul), f. bes- BES- + ayel grand- 
father; see AIEL.] A great-grandfather. b. 
Law. In Writ of besaile, a writ which formerly 
lay for the heir where his great-grandfather 
died seised of land in fee-simple, and a 
Stranger entered the day of his death, or 
abated after his death. 

Besaint (bisé'-nt), 1603. [BE- 5.] To make 
& saint of. 

Besand(e, -saunt(e, obs. ff. BEZANT. 

Bes-antler, var. of BEZ-ANTLER. 

Bescatter (bi,sketox), v. 1574. [BE-1.] a. 
To besprinkle with. b. To scatter about. 

Bescratch, -scrawl, -screen, -scribble, 
-Scumber, etc.; see BE-. 

Besee, v. arch. [OK. bi-, beséon = OS., 
OHG. bisehan, Goth. bisaihwan, f. bi- BE- + 
séon SEE v.] I. t 1. intr. To look about; to 
see; also fig. -ME. f 2. To see to; hence, to 
use (well or ill) —1596. +3. To provide, 
arrange ME. only. II. Later uses of the pa. 
pple. Beseen. f 1. Seen; as in well-beseen, 
good looking ~1542, 2, Appearing; furnished 
ME. 

Beseech (bisi-tf), v. Pa, t. and pple. be- 
Sought (bist). ME. [f. bi- BE- 2 + ME. 
secen, sechen, seken SEEK. In contrast to the 
simple verb, in which the northern seek has 
displaced the southern seech, in the com- 
pound beseech has become the standard form.) 
t 1. To seek after, try to get. 2. To beg 
earnestly for ME. 3. To supplicate ME. 4. 
To ask earnestly (arch.) ME. 

2. I b. your worship's name Mids. N. ur. i. 183. 
3. I b. thee, shew me thy glory Ez. 33 :18. epar 
and b. you. .to accompany me Bk, Com. Pr. 4. To 
b. for food SoUTHEY. Hence f Besee'ch sb. (rare) 
beseeching. Besee'cher, a petitioner, esp. to the 
king or his courts. Beseeching-ly adv., -ness. 
Besee-chment, beseeching, 

Beseek(e, obs. f. BESEEOH. 

Beseem (bisim), v. ME. [BE- 2.] t 1. To 
seem, look. (Mostly in 3rd pers.) 1779. Also 
impers. 2. To suit in appearance; to become, 
befit ME. 3. absol. To be seemly ME. 

2. A prison may well b. his holiness MARLOWE. 
Sad pause and deep regard b. the sage SHAKs. 
Luer. 277. 3. To t thee as beseems MILT. 
Hence Besee:ming-ly adv., -ness. Besee'mly 
a. seemly ; whence Besee*mliness. 

Beset (bise), v. Pa. t. and pple. beset. 
(OE. besettan = OFris. bisetta, OS. bisettian 
(Du, bezetten), OHG. bisezzan (G. besetzen), 
Goth. bisatjan:- Gmo. *bi- BE- 1, 4 + 
*satjan SET v.] I. trans. 1. To set about, 
surround with. Now only in pa. pple. 2. To 
surround with hostile intent; to assail (a 
Person); to invest (a place); to occupy (a 
road, passage, etc.) ME. Also fig. 3. gen. 
To close round; hem in 1534. 

1. A tiara beset with pearls DE QUINCEY. 2. The 
lioness. . beset by men and hounds POPE. fig. The 
sinne which does so easily b. us Heb. 12:1. Beset 
with contradictions FREEMAN. 3. Completely 
beset [by ice] KANE. 

II. To set (in fig. sense), to bestow. All 
trans. t 1. To set or place (one's mind, trust, 
eto.) on or upon; = SET v, 1627. t2. Toem- 
Ploy (one's wit, money, etc.) Cf. bestow, 
—1500. f 3. To bestow (esp. in marriage), to 
allot, transfer -1599. 1 4. To set in order 
—1500. +5. To become. Cf. Sc. set, Fr. seoir. 
71598. 

1. This worthi man ful wel his witte bisette 
CHAUCER. Hence Bese'tter. Besetting ppl. a. 
(esp. in besetting sin). 

Besetment (bise-tmént), 1830. [f. prec. + 
-MENT.] 1. The fact of besetting; concr. that 
which besets one. 2. A condition of being 
beset 1853. 

1 Besew, beshade, beshadow, beshame, 
beshear, etc.; see BE-. 

Beshine (bifoiz), v. (OE. bi-, bescinan = 
OFris. bischina, OS., OHG. biscinan, Goth. 
biskeinan :- Gme. *bi- Be- 1 + *skinan 
SHINE.) To shine about or upon; to illumine. 
Obs. bef. 1600, but revived by Carlyle. 
Hence Beshone ppl. a. 
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Beshrew (bi,fra:), v. arch. ME. (f. BE 2 4 
SHREW v.] f1. To make wicked; to deprave 
—1550. + 2. To curse, or blame greatly, as the 
cause of misfortune —1682. b. Now only in 
Beshrew me, thee, etc.: ‘Devil take, hang’; 
also, ‘plague on’, and often playful. [Perh. 
ellipt. Cf. (I) thank you.] 

Beshroud, + beshut, etc.; see BE-. 

Beside (bisoi-d). [Early ME. biside, bisiden, 
repr. OE. be sidan, i.e. be By, dat. sing. of 
side SIDE. Cf. the orig. synon. BIHALVE.] A. 
adv. 1. t By the side, by one's side; hard by 
(arch.). 2. In addition. (Now usu. BESIDES.) 
. Otherwise, else. (Now usu. BESIDES.) 
1588. t4. On or to one side. (Now ASIDE.) 
—1004. t5. By, past. To go b.: to pass on 
one side, to miss. 1592. 

1. Some on horsys and some Deerdn ME. 2. My 
selfe, and diuers Gentlemen b. SHAKS. 3. We 
talk'd Of thee and none b. 1816. 

B. prep. 1. lit. By the side of; hence, hard 
by ME. b. fig. Side by side with in rank, or 
for comparison 1513. 2. In addition to. (Now 
usu. BESIDES.) ME. 3. Other than, else than. 
(Now usu. BESIDES.) ME. f 4. Outside of, out. 
of, away from, past —1003. Also fig. 

1. The thefe that honge on the crosse besyde our 
lorde 1526. Seint Gyles b. Holbourne ME. fig. Be- 
syde Latyne our eis imperfite 1513. 4. To 
go b.: to pass by, miss. To look b.: to overlook, 
miss. (fig.) B. oneself: out of one's wits; cf. Fr. 
hors de soi, Ger. ausser sich, Enough to put him 
quite b. his patience SHAKS. B.the purpose MORE, 
my Scope Ray, the real issue FROUDE. At Dur- 
ham, b. all expectation, I met an old friend 
JOHNSON. 

Besides (bisoidz) ME. [f. BESIDE + -S 
sufix; prob. a northern substitute for the 
southern -en of besiden.] A. adv. tl. = 
BESIDE A 1. —1450. 2. In addition, as well 
1564; moreover 1596. 3. Other than that 
mentioned, else 1596. t 4. Now ASIDE —1660. 

2. Hast thou here any b.? Gen. 19:12. B., they 
were indemnified for it BURKE, 3. Robbers, who 
break with all the world b., must keep faith among 
themselves BURKE. 

B. prep. t 1. = BESIDE B 1. -1677. 2. Over 
and above, in addition to, as well as. (This 
and 3 are the ordinary current senses.) 1535. 
3. Other than, else than : in neg. and interrog. 
sentences = ‘except, excluding’ ME. f4. 
= BESIDE B 4. —1702. Also fig. 

2. Besydes all this, betwene you and us there is a 
great gulfe set Luke 16:26. 3. The Jews. .forever 
unsainting all the world b. themselves SOUTH. 

Besiege (bísi-ds), v. (MB. bi-, by-, besege, 
1. (by substitution of prefix BE-) ME. assiege ; 
see ASSIEGE.] To sit down before (a town, etc.) 
with armed forces in order to capture it; to 
lay siege to, beleaguer, invest. Also fig. and 
transf. 

Antigonus besieged the city for ten months 
THIRLWALL. When forty winters shall b. thy brow 
SHAKS. Sonn. ii. To b. the doors of the bakers 
1789. To b. Heaven with supplications 1867. 
Hence t Besie'ge sb. siege. Besieged ppl. a. 
invested by hostile forces; absol. the people 
besieged. le"gement, the action of besieging ; 
the being besieged. Besie-ger. Besie'gingly 
adv. (rare). 

Besilver, besing, etc.; see BE-. 

t Besi't, v. (OE. besittan sit about, besiege, f. 
Bz-1 + SIT; see BEsET.] 1. To encamp about, 
besiege ME. only. 2. To sit properly upon 
(as a dress); to fit, suit. Cf. F. seoir. —1614. 

Beslabber, var. of BESLOBBER. 

Beslave (bi;slé-v), v. 1615. [BE- 5.] To 
make a slave of; to call ‘slave’; to pollute 
with slavery. 

Beslaver (bi,sle-voa) v. 1589. [f, BR- 4 + 
SLAVER v.] 1. To slaver upon or over. 2. fig. 
To cover with fulsome flattery 1861. 

Beslobber (bi,slo-baz), v. ME. [f. BE- 1,4 
+ SLOBBER.] To wet or befoul with saliva 
(= to BESLAVER), or with liquid food escaping 
from the mouth; to kiss like a drivelling 
child; fig. = prec. 2, 

Beslubber (bi,slpn-bei, v. ME. [BE-1 + 
SLUBBER v.] To wet and soil with a thick 
liquid; to bedaub. 

Besmear (bismi), v. [OE. bismierwan, 
t. bi- BE- 1 + smierwan SMEAR v.] To smear 
over or about; to cover (and soil) with any 
greasy or sticky substance. Also fig. 

Besmering and dawbingeche other with dirte and 
myer 1535. 


BESPEAK 


Besmirch (bt,sm3-atf), v. 1602. It. Bz-2 4. 
Samca v.] To soil, discolour, as with smoke, 
soot, or mud; fig. to dim the lustre of, d 

Besmoke (bi,smó"-k), v. ME. [Bz- 4.] To 
fill, or act on, with smoke, to fumigate. 

t Besmo'ttered, ppl. a. [Origin unas- 
certained.]  Bespattered as with mud. 
CHAUCER. 

Be-smut (bi,sm»:t), v. 1610. [Be- 1+ 
Smut v.] To blacken with smut; also fig, 

Be-smu'tch, v. 1831. [f. BE- 1 + Smuron 
v.] To besmirch. 

Besnow (bi,snó"), v. [OE. bisniwian, f, 
BE- 1 + sniwian SNOW v.] To cover with or 
as with snow. 

f Beso'áne. 1615. (-obs. Fr. » 
"bisongne, a filthie knaue, or clowne; a 
raskall, bisonian, base humoured scoundrel’ 
(Cotgrave), — It. bisogno; see BESONIO.] a, 
A raw recruit. b. = BEZONIAN. -1058. So 
t Beso'gnier. 

Besoil, v. ME. [Bx- 1] To sully; also 


fig. 

Besom (bi:zom), sb.! [OE. besema, besma 
= OFris, besma, OS. besmo (Du. bezem), 
OHG. besamo (G. besen) :- WGme. *besmo.) 
f 1. A bundle of rods or twigs used for birch- 
ing -ME. 2. An implement for sweeping, usu. 
a bunch of broom, etc. tied round a handle; a 
broom. (In lit. Eng. ‘broom’ is now the 
generic name, “besom” specific.) OE. 3. fig. 
Any agent that sweeps away or cleanses ME, 

3. Swepe thy soul clene wyth the besome of the 
drede of God ME. 

Besom, sb.* Sc. 1816. A low woman. 

Besom, v. ME. [f. Besom sb.' Of. to 
brush.] t 1. intr. To sweep with violence ME. 
only. 2. To sweep (away, out, etc.) 1791. 
Hence Be'somer, one who uses a besom. 

f Beso'nio, beso-gnio. 1603. [var. of 
BrS0GNI.] a, A raw soldier. b. (term of con- 
tempt) A needy beggar; a base worthless 
fellow. —1820. 

t Beso'rt, v. (f. BE- + SonT sb. or v.) To 
assort or match with; to befit. Lear I. iv. 
272. 1 Hence t Beso'rt sb. suitable com- 
pany. Oth. 1, iii. 238. 

Besot (bisg-t), v. 1581. [f. BE- 6 + Sor ab. 
Or v. after earlier AssoT; cf. BEDOTE.] 
1. trans. To cause to dote on; to infatuate 
with. 2. To stupefy in mind or morally 1615. 
3. To make a sot of. (Said of narcotics.) 
Also absol. 1627. 

2. Besotted with words HazLiTT. 3. Pleasure. . 
has an opiate in it; it stupefies and besote YOUNG. 
Hence io-tted -1y adv., -ness. 

Besought (bist), pa. t. 
BESEECH. 

Besouth (bisau-p), prep. Now Sc. ME. [Late 
ME. besowth, f. BE- + SOUTH; cf. BENORTH.] 
On or to the south of. 

Bespangle (bI,spe-ng'l), v. 1593. [BE- 6.) 
To besprinkle with or as with spangles. var. 
Bespa'nkle. 

[Stars] to. .b. a canopy over our heads WOLLAS- 
TON 


and pple. of 


Bespatter (bi,spm-toi v. 1644. [Bm- 1.] 
1. To spatter over or about 1674. 2. fig. To 
asperse (with abuse, etc.). Usu. in a bad 


fig. 1047. 

Bespeak (bi,spi-k), v. Pa. t. bespoke, and 
(arch.)-spake. Pa. pple. bespoken, bespoke. 
(OE. bisprecan = OF ris. bispreka. OS. bes- 
prekan (Du. bespreken), OHG. bisprehhan 
(G. besprechen); see BE- 1 and 4, SPEAK.] t 1. 
intr. To call out, complain that OE. only. t2. 
To exclaim : orig. by way of remonstrance; 
later, simply, to speak —1791. + 3. trans. To 
speak against -ME. f 4. To speak about; to 
discuss -1489. 5. To speak for; to arrange for, 
engage beforehand; to order (goods) 1583. 
6. To address (a person) Now poet. 1590. 
7. To speak of, indicate 1628; to augur 1719. 

2. Until their Lord himself bespake, and bid 
them go MILT. 5. To b. a lodging 1602, a play 
STEELE, one's custom 1712, a friendly reception 
for oneself COBBETT. 7. But her house Bespake à 
sleepy hand of negligence Worpsw. Circum- 
stances that 2 war HAWTHORNE. ee E 
speak sb, a bespeaking; esp. of a play; ] 
benefit night, when theactor striends, et, choose 
the play. Bespea-ker. 


BESPECKED 


Bespecked, bespeckle, be- 
L , etc. ; see BE-. 

+ Bespe'te, v. arch. [ME. bespeten, f. BE- 1 
+ spelen, OE. sp&tan SrPr v.*] = BESPIT. 
CHAUOER. 

Bespice, bespill: see Br-. 

Bespi't, v. arch. ME. [See BE- 1.] trans. 
To spit upon. Rarely intr. with upon. 

Besplash, bespot; see BE-. 

Bespou't, v. 1575. [f. BE- 4 + SPOUT v. 
(ntr..] To besprinkle by spouting (li. and 


bespew, 


oe for the age,. .quack-ridden, bespeeched, be- 
spouted CARLYLE. 

Bespread (bi,spre-d), v. [ME. bi-, be- 
spred(en, f. bi- BE- 4,1 + spreden SPREAD v.) 1. 
To spread with. 2. Of things : To spread over 
1641, 3. To spread out 1557. 

2. Mats bespreading the floor 1779. 

Bespre'ng, v. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. be- 
sprent. (Ol, besprengan, f. BE-1 + sprengan 
sprinkle :- Gme. *sprap3jan, causative of 
*sprepsan SPRING v.!] 1, trans. To sprinkle 
over; to strew with —1606. 2. To sprinkle 
(things) about —1820. var. t Bespri‘ng. 

Besprent (bi,spre-nt), ppl. a. ME. [pa. 
pple. of ME. besprenge; see prec.] 1. Be- 
sprinkled, strewed with. 2. Scattered about 
1567. 

1. Knot-grass dew-b. MILT. Comus 542. Flower- 
b. meadows WORDSW. 

Besprinkle (büsprigk', v. (ME. be- 
sprengil, *besprenkel, f. BE- 1 and 4 + spren- 
kel, freq. of sprengen asperse.] trans. To 
sprinkle all over with. Also fig. 

The walls were besprinkled with holy water GIB- 
BON. Hence Bespri'nkler. 

t Bespurt, t bespurtle, besputter, t be- 
squirt; see BE- 4. 

lessemer (be-simer). 1856. [f. name of 
inventor, Sir Henry Bessemer (1813—98).] 
B. process: a process for decarbonizing and 
desiliconizing pig-iron so as to convert it into 
Steel or malleable iron, by passing air 
through the molten metal. Hence B. iron, 
Steel, briefly Bessemer; also attrib. 

Best (best), a. and adv. [OK. betest, adv. 
betost, betst = OF ris., OS. (Du.) pest, OHG. 
beggist-o (G. best), ON. beet-r, bazt-r, Goth. 
batist-s :- Gmc. *bafist-az, superl. of *bat-; 
see BETTER, -EST.] A. adj. Superl. of Goon. 
Most good (Goodest is not a Gme. form.) 
I. 1. Excelling all others in quality. 2. Of 
Persons : Most kind. Of persons and things : 
Most advantageous; most appropriate. OE. 
3. Largest, most; esp. in best part 1538. 

1. Of many good, I thinke him b. T'wo Gent. 1. ii. 
102, The b. people in the town (mod.). 2. Which 
of your brothers is b. to you ? 1887, I, you, etc. 

b. (formerly me were b., later I were b.): it 
would be b. for me, ete. See BETTER. 

IL. absol. (rarely passing into a sb.) 1. pl. 
The best people OE. 2. sing. The best thing, 
point, circumstance, element ME. 3. With 
possessive. One's best: a. The best one can 
(do) ME. b. Best state, point, or condition 
1571. c. Best clothes 1790. 

2. Bad is the b. 1693. All these I better in one 
generall b. SHAKS. Sonn. xci. 3. He did his b. to 
seem to eat Pops. It exhibits man at his b. 

Phrases, etc. To put one's b. foot or I mee 
to do one's b. to get on. With verbs: To have the 
b. of it: to have the advantage in a contest, or a 
transaction, and hence, the least possible loss ; so 
To make the b. of it. With preps.: + At the b., at b: 
in the best, possible manner or condition. At b.: 
(taken) in the most favourable aspect, making 
every allowance. For the b. : aiming at, tending to, 
the b. result. 7o the b.: to the utmost effo 
extent (of one’s power, etc.). 

B. adv. Superl. of WELL. 1. With vbs. In the 
most excellent way, in the highest degree; in 
the most suitable manner, with the greatest 
advantage, to the fullest extent OE. 2. With 
adjs. and pples. written with the hyphen, as 
b.-bred, b.-conditioned, i.e. best condition + 
~ed ME. 3. With agent-nouns, as b.-wisher. 
ui Who b. bear his mild yoke, they serve him b. 
B LT. 2, The b,-laid schemes o' mice an’ men 

URNS. The b.-natured fellow alive 1863. 

Best, v. collog. 1863. [t. prec.; cf. to worst.] 
To get the better of. 

t Bestad, -stadde, v. 1579. Earlier f. BE- 
jd pa. pple. Used only in pass.; but by 
PASE made a pa. t. and active pple. — 

ESET, 

Bestain (bi,sté'n), v. 1559. [f. BE- 1 4 
STAIN v.) To mark with stains. 
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t Bestand, v. (OE. bestandan = Goth. 
bestandan, f. bi- BE- 1 + standan STAND v.] 1. 
To stand by or near; esp. to stand by (the 
dead), to mourn for. Also absol. -ME. 2. To 
stand round in hostility, to beset —1485. 

Bestar (bi stà-1), v. 1612. [BE-6.] Tospangle 
or adorn as with stars. Hence Besta'rred 
ppl. a.; spec. decorated with the star of an 


order. 
Bestead (biste-d) v. Pa. t. besteaded. 


Pa. pple. bested, bestead. 1581. [f. BE- 2 
+ STEAD v.] 1. trans. To assist. 2. To 
avail 1589. 


1. Better able by his purse. .to b. his neighbours, 
than they him 1627. 2. Thou vain Philosophy! 
Little hast thou bestead CLOUGH. 

t Bestea'l, v. [OE. bestelan, f. BE- 4 + stelan 
STEAL v. (intr.).] intr. (and refl.) To steal or 
move stealthily (away or on) —1597. 

Bested, bestead (biste:d), pa. pple. (ME. 
bistad, f. bi- BE- 2 + stad — ON. staddr, pa. 
pple. of stedja place, w. later assim. to native 
sted STrEAD.] t1. Placed ME. only. t2. 
Settled ME. only. 3. Beset by, twith ME. 
4. Situated, circumstanced (with ill, eto.) 
ME. tb. (Without an adv.) Hard pressed 
-1587. 

3. Bestad with dethe on euery syde 1493. 4. I 
never saw a fellow worse bes! 2 Hen. VI, 1. 


Bestial (be-stial), sb. [ — OFT. bestial — med. 
L. bestiale, subst. use of n. sing. of late L. 
bestialis (see next); earlier ME. bestaile — OFr. 
bestaille — med. L. bestialia, n. pl. of bestialis.] 
1. A collective term for domestic animals, 
kept for food or tillage. Since 17th c. dis- 
placed in Eng. by cattle, but in Sc. still in 
use. 2. A single beast; (with pl.) ME. 

Bestial (bestiàl) a. [— OFr. bestial — late 
L. bestialis, t. L. bestia BEAST; see -IAL.] 1. Of 
or belonging to the lower animals, esp. quad- 
rupeds. 2. transf. Like a beast; brutish, 
irrational; barbarous ME. 3. esp. Like & 
beast in indulging the animal instincts; 
depraved, lustful, cruel, brutal, beastly, 
obscene 1447. 

1. A Satyr; of Shape, part Humane, part B. 
STEELE. 2. Bestiall ignorance 1615. 3. Thy fayth- 
full felowe is bestiall dronkennes BARCLAY. Hence 
Be'stialism, the condition of beasts. Be'stially 


adv. 

Bestiality (bestieeliti). [— (O)Fr. bestialité, 
see prec., -ITY.] 1, The state or quality of 
being Bestiat. t2. Unnatural connection 
with a beast —1765. 

Bestialize (bestidloiz), v. 1084. [f. BES- 
TIAL a. + -IZE.] To change into the form or 
nature of a beast; to brutalize, debase. 

He bestializes man and humanizes beasts 1845. 

+ Bestian, a. 1052. [f. L. bestia BEAST + 
-AN.] Of or belonging to the ‘Beast’ of the 
Apocalypse (cf. BEAST) -1701. Be'stianism, 
the power of the Beast. Be'stianize, to bo 
& follower of the Beast. 

Bestiary (bestiüri. 1625. [Sense 1—L. 
bestiarius; sense 2 — med.L. bestiarium; f. L. 
bestia BEAST; see -ARY'.] f 1. A beast-fighter 
in the Roman amphitheatre. 2. A treatise on 
beasts, as written during the Middle Ages 
1840. 

Besti'ck, v. 1623. [f. BE- 1 and 4.] 1. To 
cover all over. Also fig. 2. To transfix 1667. 
Bestill; see BE- 1. 

Bestir (bi,st3-1), v. [f. BE- 2 + STIR, not 
continuous w. OE. bestyrian heap up.] To 
stir up. a. refl. To busy oneself ME. b. trans. 
To rouse into activity 1549. 

B. the and hardiliche fight ME, Bestyre youre 
werye handes COVERDALE. 

Best man (best mæn). 1814. [orig. So.] 
The groomsman at a wedding. 

Bestorm (bi,stóum), v. 1651. [f. BE- 1 + 
SrORM v.) To storm on all sides. 

Bestow (bi,stó*), v. [ME., f. BE- 2 + OE. 
stow place, Stow sb'.] 1. To place, locate; to 
dispose of (in some place) (arch.). 2. To stow 
away (arch.) ME. 3. To lodge, put up (arch.) 
1577. Also refl. t4. To settle or give in 
marriage. Also refl. 21714. 5. To apply, to 
employ (in an occupation); to devote for a 
purpose ME.; esp. fto lay out (money) 
—1631; trefl. to acquit oneself —1606. 6. 
trans. (and absol.) To confer as a gift 1535. 

1. How should I b. him? Shall I put him into 
the basket againe? M. W.1v.ii. 48. 5. The boy 
..bestowes himselfe Like a ripe sister Two Gent. 
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Im, i. 87. 6. In besto madam, he was most 
princely Hen. VIII, IV. ii. 56, The importance 
that wealth can b. MAR. EDGEWORTH. Hence 
Bestow-able a. capable of being bestowed. Be- 
stow'al, location; gift. Bestow'ed ppl. a. (often 
with , ü Bestow-er. Bestow:ment, 
bestowal; a gift. 


Bestraddle, bestraw, etc.; see BE- pref. 

+ Bestrau'éht, v. and ppl. a. 1547. [alt., 
by prefix-substitution, of distraught; cf. 
astraught (XVI.] 1. as pa. t. Distracted, 
bereft (of wits) 1580. 2. pa. pple. and adj. 
Distraught 1547. 

Bestreak, bestream; see BE-. 

Bestrew (bi,stra-), v. Also bestrow (bi,- 
stro“), Pa. pple. bestrewed; bestrewn, 
bestrown. [OE. bestréowian, t. BE- 1 + 
STREW.) 1. To strew with. Also transf. and fig. 
2. To strew or scatter about 1667. 3. To lie 
scattered over 1718. 

1. The dewy turf with flowers bestrewn WORDSW. 
2. So thick bestrown Abject and lost lay these, 
covering the Flood MILT. P.L. 1. 311. Hence 
Bestrew-ment (rare). 

Bestride (bistrei-d), v. Pa. t. bestrode; 
also bestrid. Pa. pple. bestridden; also 
-strid, -strode. [OE. bestridan; see BE- 4, 
STRIDE v.] 1. To sit upon or across with or as 
with the legs astride. 2. To stand over with 
the legs astride. Also fig. 1601. Also transf. 
of things (e.g. a rainbow, bridge). 3. To 
stride across. Also fig. 1600. 

1. The pressed nostril, spectacle-bestrid COWPER. 
2. He doth b. the narrow world like a Colossus Jul, 
€. 1. ii. 135. When I bestrid thee in the warres, 
ans 1098s Deepe scarres to saue thy life Com. Err, 
v. i, 192. 

Bestrow, -n, vars. of BESTREW, -N. 

t Bestru't, ppl. a. 1603. [f. Bk- 5 + tstrut 
a. distended (xvi), f. (perh. orig. pa. pple.) 
SrRUT v.'] Swollen —1648. 

Bestuck, pa. t. and pple. of BESTICK. 

Bestu'd; see BE- 1. 

|| Bestuur (béstü-r). 1885. [Du.; f. besturen 
govern.) Administration; i.e. in the Dutch- 
speaking parts of S. Africa. 

Bet (bet), sb. 1592. [perh. aphetic f. ABET 
in the sense ‘instigation, support (of a cause), 
the vb. being then derived from the sb. See 
BET v.] The staking of money or other value 
on the event of a doubtful issue; a wager; 
also, the sum of money or article staked. 

An even b. (fig.): a balance of probabilities. 

Bet (bet), v. Pa. t. and pple. bet; also 
betted. 1597. [The verb and sb. appear at 
the end of xvi, and it is uncertain which is 
prior; but see prec.) To stake or wager in 
support of an affirmation or on the issue of 
a forecast. Also absol. 

John of Gaunt. .betted much Money on his head 
2 Hen. IV. m. ii 50. He enjoys it [gambling] that 
looks on and bets not EARLE. You. (slang, U.S.): 


certainly. 
t Bet, adv. (and a.) (OK. bet = OFris. bet, 


OS. bat, bel, OHG. baz (G. bass), ON. betr 
i= Gmc., *batiz adv.; bet was superseded by 
BETTER about 1600.] adv, 1. The earlier 
form of BETTER —1586. 2. As predicate after 
be 1634. 3. absol. and quasi- sb. The bet : the 
advantage —1592. 

+ Bet adv.' ME. [Origin and meaning 
doubtful. In go bet perh. = go better, i.e. 
go quicker (Skeat).] In Go b. -1617. 

Beta (bi-té). ME. [- L. bela, Gr. Büra.] 1. 
The second letter of the Greek alphabet B, B. 
2. Used to mark: esp. a. Astron. The second 
star in à constellation. b. Chem. The second 
isomerous modification of an organic com- 
pound. c. Beta rays or B-rays, the second of 
three types of rays emitted by radioactive 
substances, with great penetrative power 
1904. 

Betaine (bi-te,oin). 1879. [irreg. f. L. beta 
BEET + -INE*.] Chem. A base (C,H, NO) 
found in beet and mangel-wurzel. 

Betake (bité'-k), v. str. Pa. t. betook. Pa. 
pple. betaken. [f. BE- 2 + TAKE; in ME. 
functioning as a var. of BETEACH.] f 1. 
= BETEACH 2, 3, 4. 1649. 2. refl. To commit 
oneself, have recourse fo any kind of action 
15... 3,refl. To resort, turn one's course, go 
1612. 

1. Nowe to the Devil I the b. SKELTON. 2. That 
defence thou hast, b. the too't Twel. N. ni. iv. 240. 
To b. oneself to one's heels: to run away. 3: 
NAR shall I b. me, where subsist ? MILT. P.L. 
X. 922. 
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t Betea'ch, v. (OE. betæćan, f. be- BE-2 + 
i&óan show, TEACH. Cf.prec.] 1. To point 
out OE. only. 2. To hand over, give up, 
yield —1513. 3. To entrust, give in charge to 
—1513. 4. To commit or commend to (God, 
the Devil, etc.) -1685. 5. To TEACH —ME. 

t Beteela. 1598. [app. identified w. Pg. 
beatilha ‘linen to make white veils for 
women’, Sp. beatilla ‘sort of fine thin linen’. 
See BaTTALIA PIE.) A kind of East Indian 
muslin -1727. 

t Beteem, v. 1565. [XVI-XVII beteem(e), 
app. rel. to t teem (rare, XVI) think fit, and 
OS. teman (M. Du. temen, lamen, Du. betamen), 
OHG. zeman (G. ziemen), but precise relation- 
ship cannot be established.] 1. To think fit 
—1647. 2. To grant, concede —1674. b. To 
allow Haml. 1. ii. 141. 

Betel (bi-t’l). 1553. [- Pg. betel- Mala- 
yalam veffila.] The leaf of a plant, which is 
wrapped round parings of the areca nut and 
a little lime, and chewed in India, etc. as a 
masticatory 1585. b. Also the shrubby plant 
(Piper belle, or Chavica betel, N.O. Piperacem) 
which yields the leaf 1553. 

Betel nut: the nut of the Areca Palm (see 
ARECA); so misnamed because chewed with the 
b. leaf. Hence b.-tree, Areca catechu. 

f Betell,v. [OE. betellan, f. BE- 1 + tellan 
TELL.] To speak for; to declare; to lay claim 
to; to calumniate —1567. 

Bête noire (bêt nwàr). 1850. (Fr. = black 
beast.) An insufferable person or thing. 

Beth(e, = shall be, is, are, be (ye); see 
BE v. 

Bethel (be-pél), 1617. [— Heb. bét-'U, f. 
bêt house of + 'él God.) 1. A place where God 
is worshipped ; the pillar that marks it. (See 
Gen. 28:17.) 2. transf. A chapel or meeting- 
house 1840, 

Bethink (bipi-nk), v. Pa. t. and pple. be- 
thought (bip6-t). (OE. bipencan = OFris. 
bithanka, bithenzia, OS. bithenkian, OHG. 
bidenken (Du., G. bedenken), Goth. bipagkjan ; 
Gmo., f. *bi- BE- 4 + *paykjan THINK.) 1, 
trans. To think of or about; to recollect. 
Obs. exc. w, cl. t 2. To conceive -ME.; to 
consider -1047; to contrive —1593. +3, To 
regret, grudge —1096. t4. refi. To take 
thought; to recollect oneself —1649. 5. To re- 
flect ; also, to call to mind ME. 6. To resolve. 
(Fr. s'aviser.) ME. 7. intr. To reflect, think 
(arch.) ME. 8. pass. To be bethought : to be- 
think oneself (in senses 4, 5, 6) ME. 

3. I can never b. any pains. .in the service of my 
country LOCKE. ir they shall bethinke them- 
selues..and repent 1 Kings 8:47. 5. I will bethinke 
me: come againe to morrow Meas. for M. 11. ij. 145. 
6. It may be I shall otherwise bethinke me Jul. C. 
Iv. iii, 251. Hence f Bethou'ght pple. and a. 
purposed; minded (with il-, etc.). 

Bethlehem, Bethlem: see BEDLAM. 

tBe'thlehemite. Also Bethlemite. 1721. 
[7 AL. Bethlehemita (XII); see -ITE'.] One 
of an order of monks existing in England 
in the 13th c.; they wore a five rayed star, 
in memory of the star of Bethlehem. BAILEY. 

Bethumb, bethump, bethwack: see Bz-. 

Bethwine (be-pwoin). 1609. (Origin. unkn.] 
Local name a. The Great Hedge Con- 
volvulus (C. sepium). b. The Bearbind 
(Polygonum convolvulus). c. The Traveller's 
Joy (Clematis vitalba). 

Betide (bitoi-d), v. ME. [f. BE- 2 + TIDE v.] 
1. intr. To happen, befall. Only in 3rd pers. 
and often impers. Also, with dat. obj. ; occas. 
to, unto. t2. To become of (rarely on) 
1075. t3. To fall to as a possession —1587. 
f 4. To befit (any one) —1568. {jcatachr. To 
Eb hatever b., Hai, 

* B., b., wl ver b., ig shall be Haig of 
Bemerside Pop. . But b. 
ht anie Pop, Rhyme. woe b. the wandering 

+ Beti-me, bitime, v. ME. only. It. bi-, 
BE- 2 + time(n happen; see TIME v.] intr. 
To betide. In L.L.L. Iv. iii. 382 be time should 
be read, as in the Folio of 1623. 

t Betime, adv. (ME. bi-, by-time, i.e. by 
time.) In good time; early in the day —1630. 
ie that we loue, we rise b. Ant. & Cl. 

Betimes (bitoi-mz), adv. ME. [f. Be- 
TIME + -8.] 1. At an early time, period, or 
season. 2. spec. Early in the morning 1481. 
2. In good time ME. 3. In a short time, 
speedily ME. 
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a He must learn b. to love truth HELPS. 


. 2. Not 
bee a bedde after midnight, is to be vp b. Twel. 


N.U. iii. 2. 3. He tyres b., that spurs too fast b. 
HAKS. 


Betitle, betoil; see BE-, cpm 

Betoken (bitó*k'n) v. [OE. *bitdenian 

= OFris. bitéknia, Du. beteekenen, OHG. 
bizeihhanón (G. bezeichnen); see BE- 2, TOKEN 
v.] t 1. To signify ; to express in words —1012. 

t 2. To be a type of -1667. 3, To be a sign, 
or omen of; to presage ME. 4. To point to, 
indicate 1486. 

2. In the Cloud a Bow. . Betok'ning peace from 
God and Cov'nant new MILT. P.L. x1. 867. 3. Like 
a red morn, that ever yet betoken'd Wreck to the 
seaman SHAKS. Ven. & Ad. 453. 4. With looks 
Betokening rage CARY. Hence "kener. 

|| Beton (be-ton, be-ton). 1819. [- Fr. béton, 
OFT. betun = Pr. betun cement i= L. bitumen 
mineral pitch, BITUMEN.] A concrete, com- 
posed of sand, lime, and hydraulic cement. 

Beto'ngue, v. 1639. (Bz- 6.) To flout. 

Betony (be:teni) ME. (-(O)Fr. betoine 
—pop.L. *betonia for betonica, in Pliny 
vettónica, said by him to be a Gaulish name 
of a plant discovered by a Spanish tribe 
named Vettones.] Bof. 1. prop. A plant 
(Stachys betonica), formerly credited with 
medicinal and magical virtues. b. Applied 
also to: St. Paul's B. (Veronica serpylli- 
folia); Water- B. (Scrophularia aquatica). 

f Beto'rn, ppl. a. ME. [BE- 1.] Torn; 
tattered —1599. 

Betoss; see BE- 1. 

t Betraise, -traish, v. ME. [f. BE- 2 + 
traiss-, lengthened stem of OFr. trair; see 
BETRAY.] A by-form of BETRAY, chiefly north. 
1. = BETRAY 1. —1558. 2. To deceive (the 
trustful) -1501 ; to entrap (the unsuspecting) 
—1583. 

Betrap (bi,tre-p), v. (OE. betreppan, 
-reppan; see BE- 1, TRAP v.!] To catch in a 
trap, circumvent, enclose. Also fig. 

f Betrarp, v.* 1509. [f. BE- 1 + TRAP v.*] 
To furnish with trappings (lit. and fig.) -1597. 

Betray (bi,tré'-), v. ME. [f. BE- 2 + fíray 
(xii) - OFr. trair (mod. trahir) :- Rom. *tradire 
for L. tradere deliver up.] 1. To give up to, or 
place in the power of an enemy by treachery. 
2. To be or prove false to (a trust or him who 
trusts one); to disappoint the hopes or 
expectations of ME. Also fig. f 3. loosely, To 
disappoint —1704. 4. To lead astray, as a 
false guide; to mislead, seduce, deceive (the 
trustful) ME. 5. To reveal with breach of 
faith (a secret) 1735. 6. To reveal against 
one's will the existence, identity, real charac- 
ter of (a person or thing desired to be kept 
secret) 1588. 7. To reveal incidentally; to 
exhibit, show signs of (a thing which there 
is no attempt to keep secret) 1697. 

1. Verely I saye vnto you, that one of you shall 
betraye me Matt. 26:21. 2. To b. a cause BURKE, 
4. Pride and self-confidence b. man to his fall 
PUSEY. 5. To b. a eects confidence 1798. 6. T 
do b. my selfe with blushing L.L.L. I. il. 188. 7. A 
temple. .which betrayed great antiquity BRYANT. 
Hence Betrayal (senses 1, 2, 6). Betrayer: 

ray'ment = Betrayal. 

Betread, betrend, betrim; see Bz-. 

Betroth (bi,tré=-,-trdp), v. [ME. betroupe, 
betreupe, t. BE- 6 +troupe, treube TRUTH, later 
assim. to TROTH.] 1. To engage (a woman) in 
contract of marriage, to plight one’s troth to 
(arch.). 2. To affiance (usu. the woman to the 
man) 1566. 3. fig. Said of God and his Church 
orpeople. Also, of the relation of a bishop 
to a church before consecration. 1611. +4, 
transf. a. To pledge ~1670. b. To espouse (a 
cause) —1674. 

1. Ifa man wish to b. a maiden LINGARD. 2. The 
lovers were soon after betrothed 1798. 3, I will b. 
thee vnto me for euer Hosea 2:19. 4. Whatishee 
for a foole that betrothes himselfe vnto vnquiet- 
precedes YA TES. 

oi 3 ; - 
Betro‘thment = Beirot ^ 

f Betru'st, v. 1440. [f. BE- 2 + TRUST v.] 
To trust (a person); to entrust —1748. 

tl Be'tso. 1641. [It. bezzo.] A small brass 
coin in Venice. 

Better (be-tox), a., (sb.), and adv. |OE. 
betera (m. adj.) = OFris. betera, OS. betiro 
(Du. beter), OHG. bezziro (G. besser), ON. betri, 
Goth. batiza :- Gmc. *batizon, f. *bat-, rel. to 
BET adv.', BEET v., Boot v.'] A. adj. The 
compar. of Good, q.v.: more good. 1. Of 


BETWEEN 


superior quality. 2. Of persons : Kinder, Ot 
persons and things: More profitable, 

or suitable for a purpose; more desirable, 
= 8. More; larg er, greater 1880. à 

« I cot aue b. spared a b. man 1 Hen, 

iv. 104, People of the b. Sort DE For. Pao » 
Messenger Two Gent, 1. i. 159. Oh excellent deulse; 
was there euer heard a better Two Gent, 11, i 14$. 
3. Vntill nine and b. 1630. ‘The b. half of hls estats 
Swirt. B. half: orig. my b. half, the more than 
half of being; said of a very close friend; 
(after Sidney) used for ‘my husband’ or ‘wife’? 
now, joc. appropriated to the latter. I, we, jou, 
he, ete. had b. (orig. me, us, etc. were betere or 

= it would be more advantageous for me, ete, 
Now replaced by J had b. = I should have or hold 
it better, to do, etc. See Have. To beb, than one's 
word: to do more than one has promised, 

II. absol. 1. Something better; that which is 
better 1635. 2. sb. with possessive pron, ; 
One's superior ME. 

1. I never look'd for b. at his hands SHAKS, 2, 
His b. doth not breath vpon the earth SHAK, 
Who cals? Your betters Sir A.Y.L. II. iv, 68, 
Prudence got the b. of his pride THIRLWALL, 

B. adv. [The orig. form was BET, q.v.) 1. 
Ina more excellent way ME. 2. In asuperior 
degree ME. tb. Rather —1801. 3, In the 
predicate, after be, the adv. and adj. run 
together. 4, With adjs. and pples., usually 
written with the hyphen, as b.-advised, b.- 
humoured, i.e. (better humour) + -ed, ete. 
1609. 

1. I drinke b. than I syng 1530, 2. Where-by it 
[sage] pros reth the b. 1577. 

8, To be b. : to be improved in health, esp, 
after an illness. (In north. use, to be well again.) 
To get b.: to amend, recover. o think b. of: 
thing): to reconsider it and decide more wisely. 
b. (a person): to form a better opinion of him. 
B. off, comp. of well off: see OFP. 


Better, -or (be-tai), sb. 1609. [f. BET v. + 
-ER.*] One who makes bets. 
Better (be-to1), v. late ME. (f. BETTER a; 


not continuous w. OE. gebeterian.) 1. To 
make better; esp. morally, or in health or 
worldly condition. 2. To do better than 1548. 
3. intr. To grow better, improve 1832, 

1. Love betters what is best WORDSW. Girls 
marry merely to ‘b, themselves’ 1792. 2. Hach 
day still b. others happinesse SHAKS. Hence 
Be'ttering vbl.sb. making better ; becoming better, 

Betterment (be:tormént). 1598. [f. prec, 
+ -MENT; orig. U.S.] 1. Making or becoming 
better; being better; improvement, 2. spec. 
Improvement of property. (In U.S.) 1809. 
13. = BETTERNESS 1. 1078. 

Betterness (be-tamés). ME. (f. as prec. + 
-NES8.] 1. The quality of excelling ; superiority. 
2. spec. Fineness of the precious metals 
above the standard 1530. 

Betting (be-tin), vbl. sb. 1599. (f. BET v. + 
-ING'.] The making of bets, wagering. 

Comb., as b.-book, a book in which bets are 
entered; -man, a better, usually a professio 
gambler. 

| Be'ttong. 1839. [Native name (N.S.WJ] 
A species of kangaroo rat, about the size of & 
hare. 


Bettor. t1. Aphet. f. ABETTOR 1671. 2. 
Var. of BETTER sb. 

Betty (beti), sb. (dim. of Bet, abbrev. of 
Elizabet, -belh.] 1. A female familiar name, 
now chiefly rustic or homely. Hence, 
Given in contempt to a man who occupies 
himself with a woman's duties. (So MOLLY.) 
3. A pear-shaped bottle covered with straw; 
called by chemists a Florence flask. (1 Only 
in U.S.) 1725. 4. Cant name for a short 
crowbar; called now a Jemmy 1700. 

4. Ruffians, who, with Crows and Betties, Break 
Howes 1707. Hence (sense 2), Betty v. to fuss 
about (colloq.). 

Betulin (be-tiulin). 1879. [f. L. betula birch 
+-IN'.] Chem. A resinous substance ex- 
tracted from the bark of the birch-tree 
(Betula alba). 

t Betu:mbled, ppl. a. [f. Be- 7 + TUMBLE 
*.] Disordered. SHAKS. Lucr. 1037. E 

Between (bitwin), prep. and adv. [0 " 
betwéonum (beside betwéon and betwéonan), f 
Gmc, *bi BY + *twéon :- *twixnai (cf. OF ris. 
twine; Goth. tweihnai two each), formation 
with -n-suffix on *twix- (whence OE. du 
OS. tweho, OHG. zweho doubt, difference), ult. 
rel. to Two.] à 
` A. prep. 1. Of a point: In the space whic! 
separates two points; in the direct lins whicl 
joins two points. Also fig. ME. 2. Of time, 
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quantity, or degree : Intermediate to two 
others OE. 3. Expressing the relation that 
motion along à line bears to two points on 
opposite sides of it ME. 4. Expressing the 
relation of the continuous space which 
separates or connects two points ME. 5. 
Hence transf. of objective relations uniting 
two (or more) parties; also, of subjective 
relations involving comparison ME. 6. Ex- 
pressing motion from one body or place to 
another 1598. 7. Expressing reciprocal action 
or relation between two agents OE. 8. Used 
of relation to two (or more) things or parties 
acting conjointly or participating in action 
OE. 9. Expressing the relation of a line 
to two spaces which it separates. Also transf. 
OE. 10. The only word expressing the 
relation of a thing to many surrounding 
things severally and individually OE. 

1, [lie b. that sun and thee SHAKS. fig. B. bape 
and fear BURTON. B. wind and water: along the 
line where anything is submerged in water, ete., 
esp, on the load-line of a ship. 2. B. one and two 
in the morning BOSWELL, Forty and n ADDI- 
SON, frost and thaw JANE AUSTEN. 3. The salt 
rheume that ran betweene France and it Com. Err. 
m. i. 132. 4. The lang Scots miles That lie b. us 
and our hame BURNS. 5. A marriage, an alliance, 
a coalition b. [etc.]. 7. I will put enmitie betweene 
thee and the woman Gen. 3: 15. 8. Totake the bit 
b. his teeth DRYDEN. B, ourselves: as a matter not 
to be communicated to others. We brought home 
six brace b, us JANE AUSTEN. They had it b. them 
(mod,)., 9. There was but aston wal hem be-tweene 
CHAUCER. Phr, B. the bark and the tree. 10, B. the 

rior, the boatmen, and a little offering to St. 

atrick, he had not as much money left [ete.] 
SovTHEY. 

B. adv. (Mostly the prep. with obj. under- 
stood.) 1. Of place: In an intermediate posi- 
tion or course (lit, and fig.) OE. 2. Of time: 
In the interval, at intervals ME. 

1, To go b.: to act as a medium or mediator; see 
Go-BETW 

C. quasi-sb, 1. Anything occupying an inter- 
mediate position ; an interval of time 1611. 2. 
An intermediate size of sewing-needle 1862. 

Between-decks (bi,twi-n,deks), adv. and 
8b. 1725, [Also "TWEEN-DECKS ; cf. Du. tussen- 
dek, G. zwischendeck.] A. adv. In the space 
between the decks of a ship. B. sb. The space 
itself 1769, 

Betwee'nity. 1760. [Formed playfully by 
H. Walpole, after extremity, etc.] Inter- 
mediateness of kind, quality, or condition; 
anything intermediate. 

Between-whiles (bt,twi-n,hwoilz). 1078. 
(WHILE sb.) At intervals. 

Betwixt (bi,twi-kst), prep. and adv. [ME. 
bilwizte, OE. betwéohs, belwéoz, betwyz corresp. 
to OFris, bituischa, bituiskum; f. Gmo. *bi 
By + *twisk-, repr. also by OFris, twiska, 
OS. twise, OHG. zwiski two each, twofold, f. 
“twa Two + *-isk--ISH!, See BETWEEN.) A. 
prep. 1, = BETWEEN. Still in dial. use. OE. 
$ Of more than two: in early use = AMONG 


EH 


t B. and (prob, ellipt. for b. this and. i n. dial.: 
between this (or that) and. ., until. ME. 
+ adv. = BETWEEN 1, 2. ME. 
B. and between (colloq.) : in an intermediate posi- 
tion; neither one thing nor the other. 
Beudantite (biz-dántoit) (f. Beudant, 

name of a French mineralogist + -ITE! 2 b.] 

Min. A mineral occurring in modified acute 

Thombohedrons, containing sesquioxide of 

iron and oxide of lead, with phosphoric or 

arsenic acid, or both. 

d Beurré (büre). 1741. [Fr., ‘buttered, but- 
ery’.] A mellow variety of pear. Also attrib. 
Bevel (be-vel). 1562. [7 OFr. *bevel, Fr. 

béveau, bi-, bu-, beau- (XVI), f. OFr. baif open- 

mouthed, f. baer; see Bay sb.* Cf. OFr. bever 

(2d bias to.] A. adj. 1. Her. Of a line: 
roken so as to have two equally acute alter- 

nate angles, thus —/__. 2. Oblique; esp. at 

eR than a right angle; sloping, slant 1600. 

Pe I may be straight though they themselues be 

uel SHAKS, Sonn. exxi. 

n3 sb. 1. A common joiner's and mason’s 

ae consisting of a flat rule with a movable 
ongue stiffly jointed to one end, for setting 

off angles 1611. 2. A slope from the right 
hone an obtuse angle; a slope from the 
orizontal or vertical; a surface or part s0 

Spog: tke used techn. for b.-angle.) 1077. 
z rethre: f, 

their head in waefur Mairie Su dS 
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Comb., ete.: b.-angle, any angle exc. 90° or 45°; 
-fear, -gearing, gear for conveying motion by 
means of b.-wheels from one shaft to another at 
an angle with it; -joint, a sloping joint for uniting 
pieces of timber end to end; -wheel, a toothed 
wheel whose working face is oblique with the axis. 

Be'vel, v. 1677. [f. prec. sb.] 1. trans. To 
cut to a slope; to reduce (a square edge) to a. 
more obtuse angle; often with off, away, etc. 
2. intr. To recede in a slope from the right 
angle; to slant 1679. 

2. Their houses are very ill built, the walls b., 
without one right angle in any apartment SWIFT. 

Bevelled, beveled (be-véld), ppl. a. 1757. 
[f. the vb.] a. Made or cut to a bevel; sloped 
off. b. spec. in Archit.; in Crystallog.: Re- 
placed by BEVELMENT; in Her. — BEVEL A I. 

Be'velling, beveling, vbl. sb. 1769. [f. as 
prec. + -ING'.] A cutting to an oblique angle; 
the slant so given; a bevelled portion : esp. 
in Shipbuilding. Used also in comb., as b.- 
board (Shipbuild.), -machine (Bookbind.). 

Be-velment. 1804. [f. as prec. + -MENT.] 
The process of bevelling; spec. in Crystallog., 
the replacement of the edge of a crystal by 
two similar planes equally inclined to the 
adjacent faces. 

Be'ver (bi-voi, sb. 1451. [— AFr. bever, 
OFr. beivre drinking, drink, subst. use of 
beivre (mod. boire) :- L. bibere drink.] f 1. 
Drink. t2. A potation; a time for drinking 
-1626. 3. A small repast between meals. 
Chiefly dial. (in pl. at Winchester). 1500. 
Hence t Be'ver v.' to partake of b. 

Bever (bevoy, v.* Now dial. 1470. [fre- 
quent. of OE. beofian tremble; see -ER*. Cf. 
LG. beveren, Du. bibberen tremble.] To 
tremble, shake. 

Beverage (be-véréds). [- OFr. bevrage, 
beuvrage (mod. breuvage):- Rom.  *bibera- 
ticum, f. L. bibere drink; see BEVER sb., 
-AGE.] 1. Drink; esp. a liquor which is in 
common use. +2. Drinking, a draught 
-1697. 3. spec. A name applied locally to 
various drinks; as, lemonade, small cider, 
etc. 1721. 4. A drink, or drink-money. Now 
dial. 1721. 

1. Tea..that elegant and popular b. BOSWELL. 

Bevil(e, bevilled, vars. of BEVEL, -ELLED. 

| Bevue (bevü) 1710. [Fr.,f. bé-, bes- 
pejorative + vue VIEW sb.) An error of 
inadvertence. 

Bevy (be-vi). ME. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. The 
proper term for a company of maidens or 
ladies, of roes, of quails, or of larks. 2. transf. 
A company; rarely, & collection of objects 
P: 


603. 

1. A Beavie of fair Women, richly gay MILT. 
P.L. Xi. 582. 2. What a beavy of beaten slaves 
are here BEAUM. & FL. 

Bewail (biwZ-l) v. ME. [BE-4.] 1. trans. 
To wail over, esp. over the dead. Also refl. 
2. To lament loudly, mourn. Also refi. ME. 
3. intr. To utter lamentations ME. 

2. Bewaylynge ay the day that they were borne 
CHAUCER. Hence Bewai‘lable a. proper to be 
bewailed. BewaLled ppl. a. lamented; tex- 
pressed by wailing. Bewailer. Bewai'lingly 
adv. Bewai'Iment. 

Beware (biwé*a), v.! ME. [orig. be war, 
ie. BE imper., inf., or pres. subj., and war 
WARE a.; used mostly only where be (not am, 
etc.) is the appropriate form, but formerly 
also inflected tbewared, t bewaring. Ct. 
BEGONZ.] 1. To be cautious or on one's guard; 
to take heed. Const. simply; with of, t from, 
+ with; + with infin.; with cl.; with simple 
obj. t2. To have a care of. Const. with of; 
with simple obj.; with infin. or cl. (arch.). 
-1713. t 3. To take warning by —1605. 4. As 
an inflected vb. 1598. 

1. B. ofall, but most b. of Man POPE. Since I am 
a dog, b. my phangs Merch. V. III. iii. 72. 2. Now, 


, b. urse 1600. 4. I had bewar'd if ] 
Ege Mn. We b. to ask only for high 
things. 


thy 
EMERSON. 

Beware, v.! ME. [f. BE- 2 + WARE v.* 
spend (north..] To lay out (money, ete.) 
-1472. 

Bewash, bewed; see BE-. 

Beweep (biwi-p), v. [OE. bewépan, f. BE- 4 
+ wépan WEEP.) 1. To weep for, weep over. 
2. To wet with or as with tears 1420. t 3. 
intr. ME. only. 
tite a alone beweepe my out-cast state SHAKS. 

t Bewend, v. [OE. bewendan = os. 
biwendian, OHG. biwentan, Goth. biwandjan, 


BEYOND 


f. bi- BE- 1 + wendan WEND v.) trans. To turn 
Foun or away. Also refl., and intr. (for refl.). 


Bewest (biwe-st). [OE. be westan, f. BE- 
pref. + westan from the west; ef. be-east, 
BENORTH.] adv. and prep. On or to the west 
(of). Now only Sc. 

Bewet; see BE-. 

Bewet, bewit (bid-ét), sb. 1486. [app.— 
(AFr. or OFr.) *beuette, unrecorded dim. of 
OFr. buie collar, bond, fetter:- pop.L. 
*boja for L. boiz (pl. collar for the neck.] 
Falconry. A ring or slip of leather for attach- 
ing the bell to a hawk's leg. 

t Bewhorre, v. 1604. [BE- 5.] To call 
whore; to make a whore of —1623. 

t Bewie-ld, v. [ ME. bewelden, f. BE- 2 + 
welden WIELD.] To hold in hand, handle, 
wield. refi. To use one's limbs. —1577. 

Bewig (bfwig) v. 1774. [BE- 6.] To 
furnish with a wig. Hence Bewi'gged ppl. a. 
a. Wearing a wig. b. Ruled by red-tape. 

A paltry Baden, a bewigged Prussia 1851. 

Bewilder (biwi-ldaa), v. 1684, [f. BE- 2 + 
WILDER.] 1. lit. To lose in pathless places 
(arch.) 1685. 2. fig. To perplex, confound; to 
cause mental aberration 1684, 

1. Bewildered in the enormous extent of the 
town JOHNSON. 2. The bewilder'd soul BEATTIE. 
Hence Bewi'ldered ppl. a, at a loss for a way; 
fig. confused mentally ; transf. pathless. Bewi'ld- 
ered-ly adv., -ness. Bewi-lderingly adv. 

Bewilderment (biwi:ldoamént). 1820. (f. 
prec. + -MENT.] 1. Bewildered state. 2. An 
inextricable confusion or medley of objects 
1844. 

1. Thought was arrested by utter b. GEO. ELIOT. 

Bewit (Falconry), var. of BEWET. 

Bewitch (biwi-tf) v. (ME. bewicchen, f. 
Be- 2 + wicchen WrrCH v.) 1. To affect (esp. 
to injure) by witchcraft or magic. Occ. with 
into, etc. 2. fig. To influence as if by witch- 
craft; to fascinate, charm. Now usu. of pleas- 
ing influences. 1526. 

1. Looke how Iam bewitch'd Rich, 11, 111. iv. 70 
2.1 am bewitcht with the rogues company 
1Hen.1V,1.ii. 18. Hence Bewl:tcher. Bewi'tch- 
ery = BEWITCHMENT. t Bewl'tchful a. having 
power to b. Bewitching vbl, sb. fascination; 
ppl. a. fascinating. Bewl'tching-ly adv., -ness. 

Bewi'tchment. 1607. [f. prec. + -MENT.] 
1. The fact or power of bewitching. 2. The 
being bewitched 1810. 

1. I will counterfet the b. of some popular man 
Cor. 11. iii. 108. 

t Bewo'nder, v. 1580. (f. BE-4 + WONDER 
v.) 1. trans. To fill with wonder 1600. 2. To 
wonder at, admire —1628. 

+ Bewo'rk, v. Pa. pple. bewrought. [OE. 
bewyréan,t. BE- 1 + wyréan WORK v.] 1. To 
work round about. 2. To embroider —1637. 

Bewrap( bire-p), v. [ME. f. BB- 1 + 
Wrap v.] To wrap up, cover. Also fig. 

Bewray (biré':), v. arch. [ME., f. BE- 2 + 
Wray v.] t1. To accuse, malign ME. only. 
+ 2. To expose (a person) by divulging his 
secrets, etc. Hence, To reveal (the doer of 
an act). -1003. 3. To divulge (secrets) pre- 
judicially ME. f 4. To reveal, make known 
-1611. +5. To betray (a fugitive) —1628. 6. 
= BETRAY 6. 1535. + 7. = BETRAY 7. —1703. 
3. None shulde issue out to b. their enterprice 
Lp. BERNERS. 4. Write downe thy mind, b. thy 
meaning so Tit. A. Ir. iv, 3. 6. Thy speach be- 
wrayeth the COVERDALE Matt, 20:73. Hence 
Bewray-er (arch.). t Bewray'Ingly adv. + Be- 
wray'ment. 

Bewray, erron. f. BERAY. 

+ Bewrea-k, v. [ME., f. BE- 2 + WREKE v.] 
To avenge; to wreak —1586. 

Bewrought, pa. pple. of BEWORK. 

t Bewry',v.! [OE., f. BE- 1 + Wry v.!] To 
cover up or over —1513. 

+ Bewry, v.' [f. BE- 
distort. 

Bey (bé), sb. 1599. [- Osmanli bey, mod. 
pronunc. of BEG sb.) A Turkish governor of a 
province or district; also a title of rank. 

Bey, v. (OB. bégan (WS. biejan) = OS. 
bogian, OHG. bougen, ON. béygja, Goth. 
baugjan, causal of Gmo. *beug- *baus- *bu3-, 
see Bow v.!] trans. and inir. To bend. 

| Beylic, -lik (bélik) 1733. [- Osmanli 
beglik, beylik.) The jurisdiction of a bey. 

Beyond (bi,ye-nd), adv. and prep. [OE. 
bej(e)ondan, f. be BY + g(e)ondan from the 
farther side:- Gmc. *jandana, f. *jand- 


2+ Wry v.] To 
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Yowp.] A. adv. 1. On the farther side, 
farther away. 2. In addition (rare) 1886, 

1. B., a line of heights TENNYSON. 

B. prep. 1. On the farther side of OE.; past, 
further on than ME. 2. To the farther side of, 
past OE. Also fig. 3. Towards the farther 
side of, past. (With look, etc.) 1597. 4. Of 
time: Past, later than 1597. 5. fig. Outside 
the limit or sphere of, past 1535. 6. More than 
in amount or degree 1500. 7. In addition to; 
in neg. and interrog. sentences almost = 
Except. Cf. BESIDES. 1449. 

1. B. seas: out of the country; abroad. 2. B. 
your depth POPE, the line of rectitude WASHING- 
TON, f To go b.: to circumvent, 3. To look b.: to 
misconstrue; you looke b. him quite 2 Hen. IV, 
IV. iv. 67, 4. Which shall..remain B. all date 
SHAKS. 5. B. the reach of mercie SHAKS. So, b. 
orton (lg 7: to pese He compketonalon. 9 AA 

'son (colloq.) : ion. 6. 
nut «b. [s vahe 1885. Delight b. the bliss 
of dreams MiLT. Comus 813. B. measure (advb, 
DM excessively, 7. Somewhat b. and above all 

his HOOKER, 

C. quasi-sb. That which lies on the other 
side or farther away; that which lies beyond 
our present life or experience 1581. 

They are the All, with no b. MARTINEAU, The 
back of b.: any very out-of-the-way place. 

T Beza'n, sb. [- Du. besaan (besane, also 
mesane in Kilian) — Fr. misaine; see MIZEN.] 
App. a small sailing vessel. PEPYS. 

Bezant, byzant (bezànt, biza-nt). ME. 
{-OFr. besant, nom. besanz :- L. Byzantius 
(se. nummus coin), adj. of Byzantium, Gr. 
Bufdrrwv, the modern Istanbul (Constanti- 
nople), where it was first coined.) 1. A gold 
coin first struck at Byzantium, and in 
England varying in value between the sove- 
reign and half-sovereign, or less. There were 
also silver Bezants worth from a florin to a 
shilling. Used by Wyclif to translate both 
talentum and drachma. 2. 'The gold offered by 
the kings of England at the sacrament, or at 
festivals 1667. 3. Her. A gold roundel repre- 
senting the above coin plain and unstamped. 
Also attrib. 1486. 

Bez-antler (bé'-, bēz,æntloa). Also bay 
antler. 1508. [- AFr. *hesantouiller, t. OFr. 
bes- Bus- + andouiller ANTLER.) The second 
branch of a deer’s horn. 

Bezanty (biza-nti), ppl. a. Also bezantee, 
1486. [- AFr. besanté; see BEZANT, -Y*.] Her. 
Charged with or formed of bezants. 

Bezel (be-zčl). 1611. [- OFr. *besel (mod. 
béseau, bizeau; cf. Sp. bisel); origin unkn.] 
1. A slope, a sloping edge or face; esp. that of 
a chisel, etc, (usu. basil). 2. The oblique sides 
or faces of a cut gem 1889. 3. ‘The groove 
and flange by which the crystal of a watch 
or the stone of a jewel is retained in its 
setting’ 1616. Hence Be'zel v. to grind or 
cut to an edge; to bevel. 

|| Bezesteen (be-zéstin). 1656. [ult. = 
Turk. bezestdn, orig. Pers. for 'clothes- 
market'. An exchange, bazaar, or market- 
place in the Kast. 

|| Bezetta (bize-ta). 1863, {Corrupt f. It. 
pezzetta, dim. of pezza a PIECE of cloth.) A 
pigment prepared by dipping linen rags in 
certain colouring matters, 

Bezique (bézi-k). 1861, [- Fr. bésigue, 
also bésy, porh. — Pers. bdzigar juggler, bázi 
game.] A game of cards, in which the knave 
of diamonds and queen of spades together 
form ‘Bezique’. 

Bezoar (bi-zo*z be-zo,aa). 1477. 
forms repr. Fr. bezahar(d), OFr. bezar (mod. 

), Sp. bezar, mod.L. beza(h)ar — med. 
Arab. bddizahr, büzahr — Pers. pádzahr, t. pad 
protector + zahr poison.] 
antidote —1750. 


[Many 


-1807. t3. 
the best-known source of the calculus (2a) 


prec., -Ic.] A. adj. Of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, bezoar. B. sb. An antidote 1071. 
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f Bezonian (bizó"nian). 1592. [f. It. 
bisogno, Sp. bisono +-AN, -IAN. See BISOGNIO.] 
— BESONIO —1843. 

Be'zzle, v. Now dial. 1604. |- AFr. besiler 
= OFr. besillier, Pr. besillar maltreat, ravage, 
destroy, of unkn. origin. See EMBEZZLE.] 
trans. To make away with (drink, one’s 
money, the property of others); intr. to 
guzzle, to revel. 

|| Bhang, bang (ben). 1598. [orig. — Pg. 
bangue, later assim. to Pers. bang and Urdu 
etc. bhang, bhang, bhung :— Skr. bhangd hemp.] 
Indian Hemp, the leaves and seed capsules 
of which are chewed or smoked, or eaten in 
sweetmeats, or sometimes an infusion of them 
is drunk. The name is occas. given to hashish 
(see HASHISH). 

|| Bheesty, bheestie (brsti). 1781. [- 
Hind. - Pers. bihisti a person of paradise] 
In India, the servant who supplies an estab- 
lishment with water, which he carries in a 
skin slung on his back. 

Bi- pref.!, the early OE., and the ordinary 
ME., form of the prefix BE-, q.v. 

Bi- pref.*, — L. bi- (earlier dui-, cogn. w. 
Gr. óc, Skr, dvi-) ‘twice, doubly, having two, 
two-’, which is in Latin a prefix of adjs., 
occas. of sbs., rarely of vbs. Bi- is used in 
Eng. to form :— 

1. Adjs., with the sense :—1. Having or furnished 
with two —, two- —, as bi-angular, -ate, -ated, 
ous, having two angl ibracteate, having two 
bracts; bicallose, -ous, having two callosities ; 
f bicapited, bicapitate; bicapsular; bicavi- 
tary, having two cavities; bicentral; bichord; 
biciliate; bicoloured, biconsonantal; bicor- 
Pe te, -ated, -eal, having two bodies; 

ifacial; biglandular; bimarginate, bimem- 
bral, bimuscular; binodal, having two nodes; 
binuclear, having two nuclei; biovulate; bi- 
petalous; bipupillate, having two pupil-like 
markings; birad: ‘ha 


dvbs., vbs., and sbs. ; esp. sbs. formed after 
L. analogies, in whi 
lonaire, the man who is worth two millions 


of money ; 
Ci 


1880. 
[See Bi- pref.* I. 1, 2.] Bot. Two-pointed. 

ual). 1877. [See Br- 
Dref.! I. 4, 4b.) A. adj. Half-yearly. B. 
7 BIENNIAL sb. 


Biarticulate; see Bi- pref.* T. 1. 

Bias (boküs) 1530. [-(O)Fr. biais = Pr. 
biais, Cat. biaz, biair:- late L. bifar, -fac- 
looking two ways, f. L, bi- BI-* + facies face, 
after Gr. &npóownos.] A. adj. tl. Oblique 
71688. b. spec. in dress (cf. B 1): Cut across 
the texture 1883. 2. Swelled as the bowl on 
the biased side. Tr. & Cr. 1v. v. 8. 

1. On the b.: diagonally, 

B. sb. 1. An oblique or slanting line. Now 
only of a gore, cut across the texture of a 
Woven fabric. 1530. 2. Bowls. The construc- 
tion or form of the bowl causing it to swerve 
when rolled; the curved course in which it 
runs; the allowance made for this deviation 
1570. Also fig. 3. transf. An inclination, 
leaning, bent; predisposition towards; pre- 
dilection; prejudice 1572. +4, Set course 
—1799. 5. A swaying influence, impulse, or 
weight 1587. 


2. A bowl may lie still for all its Byass SOUTH. 
fig. Which set a B. vpon the Bowle, of their owne 
Petty RR Soon, t Our natural b. to evil 

TARE. o out of or off one's b.: to put out, 
disconcert. 5. The Bribe : 
and Flesh STANHOPE. So Bee cot 


BIBLICO. 


C. adv. 1. Obliquely, aslope. Obs. exo, ot 
dress. 1575. +2. Off the straight, awry 
1633. 

Bias (bei-üs), v. 1622. [f. prec, sb. In in» 
flexions, often spelt biasses, biassed, ete, ut 
the single s is more regular.] 1, To give bias 
to (a bowl) 1662. Also transf. and fig, 
intr. To swerve from the right line —1087, 

1. Men whom no Advantages can byass BURNET, 
Such exercises as. .biased the mind to military 
pursuits STRUTT. 

Bias(s)ed (boi-àst), ppl. a. 1611. [See prec] 
Having a bias; esp. unfavourably inclined, 

Bib (bib) v. ME. [perh. - L, bibere drink; 
but perh. independently imit. (cf. the var, 
beb XV, surviving in Yorks. dial.).] trans. and 
inir. To drink; tipple. 

Folks kept bibbing beer BROWNING. Hence 
Biba'tion, bibbing. Bi'bber (freq, in comb., ag 
wine-b.), 

Bib (bib), sb. 1580. [perh.f. BIBv.] a, A 
eloth placed under a child's chin for clean- 
liness, esp. at meals. b. A similar cloth worn 
by adults, often as the upper part of an 
apron 1687. 

Best b. and tucker : best clothes (of girls, women, 


or men), 

Bib (bib), sb.* 1074. [f. BIB sb.!] The 
whiting-pout (Gadus luscus). 

Bibacious (bi-, baibé'-fos), a. 1076. [f. L. 
bibar, -aci- + -0U8; see -acious.] Given to 
drinking; bibulous. So Biba'city, addiction 
to drinking. 

Bibasic (boibé'-sik), a. 1847. [See Bi 
pref.* I, 1.] Chem. Having two bases. 

B. acid: one which contains two atoms of dis- 
placeable hydrogen, and can therefore form two 
series of salts, Now usu. DI-BASIC, 

Bibb (bib). 1779. [var. of BIB ab.!] Naul. 
A bracket under the trestle-tree of a mast, 
resembling in position a child's bib. 

Bibble (bi-b'l), v. 1529. [frequent. of BiB 
v.; See -LE.] t ld. (rans, and inir. To keep 
drinking —1583. 2. a. intr. To dabble with the 
bill like a duck. b. trans. To drink with a 
dabbling noise. 1 Hence Bi'bbler. 

Bibble-babble (bi-b'lbe-b'l), 1532. [re- 
duplice. of BABBLE; cf. fittle-tattle, etc.] Idle 
talk; prating. 

Bibitory (bi-bitori), a. rare. 1096, [- med. 
L. bibitorius, f. bibit-, pa. ppl. stem of D. 
bibere drink; see -onv*.] Of or pertaining to 
drinking; spec. in B. muscle = ‘rectus 
internus oculi’, 

Bible (boi-b'l ME. [- (O)Fr, bible = Pr. 
bibla, Sp. biblia, Yt. bibbia — eccl. L. biblia, n. 
pl. taken in Rom. as fem. sing., ~ Gr. (rà) BiBNa 
‘the books’. The Gr. sing. ApAlov, dim. of 
BiBios, Búßàos papyrus, scroll, roll, book (of 
Sem. orig.) lost its dim. sense and became 
the ordinary word for ‘book’ before its 
application (as in LX X) to the Hebrew and 
Christian sacred scriptures.] 

1. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testa: 
ment. (Occas. used for the Old Testament.) 
ME. b. A copy of the Scriptures 1468. A 
Hence fig. A textbook, an authority ; à sacre 
book 1804. + 3. transf. A large book, a tome 
-1029. + 4. A library. —1483. 

1, As M bibul sais ME, Certaine bookes whioh 
we call the B, or Olde Testament GOLDING. "x 
License..for the sale of his Bibles COVERDALE. 
The ‘Breeches B.'(see Geneva Gen. 3:7). tod 
“Vinegar B.’ 2. The poets who have contribut 4 
to the B. of existing England sentences of guidance 
EMERSON. 3. Men myght make of hem a b. XX" 
foote thykke CHAUCER. B. 
Comb.: B.-oath, one taken upon the Bi; 

» -woman, one employed to read the of, 
from house to house. Hence Bi'blic, -al a. fy 
relating to, or contained in, the B. Bibl vem 
adv. Bi-blicism, adherence to the letter of the D 
Bi-blicist one who adheres to the letter of Me es 
Btblicize v. to subject to the B. Bi b mr 
ME n. the B. as the sole rule of faith; 
whence Bi-blist. ¥ 

Bible-Christian. 1766. 1. A Christino 
according to the Scriptural standard. 2. à 
of a sect founded in 1815 by W. 0. Bryan, 
Wesleyan preacher in Cornwall 1860. the 
Bible-cle'rk. 1626. a. A student ton 
Bible. b. spec. One of a class of studeni ^ 
certain colleges at Oxford, having the dui. 
reading the lessons in chapel, and of 59: 
grace in Hall. 

Biblico- (bi-bliko), comb. f. 
as in b.-literary a., relating to the 
of the Bible; b.-poetic, etc. 
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Biblio- (bi-blio), repr. Gr. &fo-, stem 
and comb. f. BiMov book. 

Biblio-cla‘sm [Gr. -xAaoyos], destruction of 
books, or of the Bible; ho elas pace [Se 

yoaTns], one who knows an 3 
z ony har -yovía], the production pes 
kept [Gr. -xàémms], a book-thief; -kle:pto- 
ma‘niac, a book-thief regarded as insane; -latry 
Gr. -Aarpeía], book-worship; excessive reverence 
'or the mere letter of the Bible ; so -later, -latrist, 
-latrous a.; -mancy [Gr. pavrea], divination 
by books, or by verses of the Bible; -ma-nia [Gr. 
pavia), a rage for collecting boo ne, 
-ma'niac sb. and a., -mani-acal a., -ma‘nian a. 
and ab, -manism, -manist; -pegy [Gr. -7nyía, f. 
myviva], book-binding as a fine art; so Bas 
«4, -pegist, -pegi'stic(al a.; -phagist [Gr. 
-ddyos}, a devourer of books; so -phargic a.; 
»pho'bia [Gr. -4of/a], aversion to books; -po*esy 
[Gr. romoía], the making of books; -taph [Gr. 
tapos], one who buries books under lock and key; 
so -ta’phic a., -taphist. 

Bibliographer (bibli,g-grafea). 1656. [f. 
Gr. AiBdwoypddos (see BIBLIO-, -GRAPH) + -ER!; 
gee -GRAPHER.] f 1. One who writes or copies 
books -1761. 2. One who writes about books, 
their authorship, printing, publication, ete. 
1815. var. Bi-bliograph. 

Bibliographic, -al (bi-bliogre-fik, -Al), a. 
1802, [f. as prec, + -IC, -ICAL.] Of, relating to, 
or dealing with bibliography. Hence Bi:blio- 
gra‘phically adv. 

Bibliography (bibli,g-grafi). 1078. [- Fr. 
bibliographie or mod. L. (bibliographia. list 
or account of books on a particular subject), 
= Gr. BiPlwypadia; see BIBLIO-, -GRAPHY.] tl. 
The writing of books. 2. The systematic 
description and history of books, their 
authorship, printing, publication, editions, 
etc. 1814. 3. A book containing such details 
1888. 4. A list of the books of a particular 
author, printer, country; the literature of a 
subject 1869. Hence Biblio'graphize v. to 
write à b. of. 

Bibliology (bibli,o-lódsi). 1807. [f. BIBLIO- 
---L0GY.] a, Book-lore;-bibliography. b. 
Biblical literature, doctrine, or theology 
1859. Hence Bi:bliolo-gical a., of or per- 
taining to b. Biblio‘logist, a student of b. 

Bibliophil(e (bibliofil). 1824. [= Fr. 
bibliophile; see BIBLIO-, -PHIL(R).] A lover of 
books; a book-fancier; also as adj. Bitblio- 
philic a. of or pertaining to a b. Biblio:- 
mite the principles and practice of a b. 

iblio*philist, a b. Biblio'philous a. ad- 
dicted to bibliophily. Biblio‘phily, love of 
books, taste for books. 

Bibliopole (bi-blifopó"l). 1775. [= L. biblio- 
pola ~ Gr. fomóhns, f. BiBAlov book + 
móns seller, dealer.) A dealer in books, a 
bookseller. Bibliopo-lar, -po'lic, -po'lical 
a of or belonging to booksellers; hence 
Bi:bliopo-lically adv. Biblio-polism, the 
Principles or trade of bookselling. Bilio'- 
polist, a beoksenier whence Bitbliopoli:- 

a. " T i 
bookselling. MEN e Lea 

Bibliothec (bibli,g-pék), a. and sb. 1641. 
If. next.] Belonging to a library or librarian ; 
9b. a librarian, 

l Bibliotheca (bi:blijo,pi-ka). —[L.— Gr. 
BiBdotrien, f. Bigalow + 8f repository; used 
by Jerome for the BIBLE : hence OE. biblio- 
us the Brix.) a. (in OE.) The Scriptures, 
Meis. b. Te ker collection of books, & 

* C lographer’s catalogue. 
Hence Bi:bliothe:cal a. belonging to & 
library, Biblio'thecary sb. ta library; a 
librarian ; adj. of or belonging to a library or 

brarian. So Bibliotheca‘rian a. and sb. 
AL Bibliothèque. 1549. [Fr. (see prec.); 
ermerly naturalized, but now treated as 

Tench.] = BIBLIOTHECA b. 
al, Biblus, -08 (bi-blds, -ğs). 1656. [L. — Gr. 

nl The papyrus; its inner bark. 

i ibulous (bi-biilas), a. 1675. (f. L. bibulus, 
hinat » » + -OUS; see -ULOUS.] 1. 
drinki nt of moisture. 2. Addicted to 

1B ing 1861. 3. Relating to drink 1858. 

Bi - paper 1827, Hence Bi-bulously adv. 
pBicalcarate (boika-Ik&re't), a. 1876. If. 
fr pref.* I. 1 + CALCARATE.] Furnished with 

‘0 Spurs. 
Bicameral (boikm-méral), a. 1832, (f. Br- 
"Cf! Y. 1 + CAMERA 2 + -AL!.] Having two 
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(legislative) chambers. So Bica'merist, an 
advocate of two chambers. 

Bicarbide, -onate, -uret, etc.: see Bi- 
pref.* III. 

Bicarinate (boike-rine't), a. 1872. [BI- 
pref.* 1. 3.] Bot. Furnished with two keels or 
axial ridges. 

Bicaudal; see Bi- pref.* I. 3. 

t Bi:cched, ppl. a. ME. [f. Breon sb.! + 
-ED.*] Cursed -1533. B. bones: dice. 

Bice (bois). ME. [- (O)Fr. bis dark grey = 
Pr. bis. It. bigio, of unkn. origin.] t A. adj. 
Brownish grey. B. sb. (also attrib.) 1. Short 
for blewe bis ‘blue : & dull blue, often 
loosely identifled with azure ME. 2. The pig- 
ment which yields this colour, prepared from 
smalt; also a green pigment (green b.) made 
by adding yellow orpiment to smalt 1548. 

Bicentenary (beise-ntinari, -sénti-nüri). 
1862. [Br- pref. I. 4.] A. adj. Consisting of or 
relating to two hundred (years, as if confused 
with bicentennial). B. sb. Used for: The two 
hundredth anniversary. 

Bicentennial (boisénte-niàl. 1883. (Br- 
pref.* I. 4.] A. adj. Occurring every two 
hundred years; lasting two hundred years. 
B. sb. — BICENTENARY (and etymologically 
more correct). 

Bicentral; see BI- pref.’ I, 1. 

Biceps (boiséps) 1634. [-L. biceps, 
-cipit-, two-headed, f. bi- BI- prep.* I. 1 + 
-ceps, rel. to caput, capit- head.) A. adj. 
Having two heads or summits; spec. of 
muscles. B. sb. A muscle with two heads or 
tendinous attachments; spec. the flexor 
muscle on the front of the upper arm (often 
taken as the type of physical strength); also, 
that of the thigh. 

Bichlo'ride. 1810. (Br- pref.* III.] Chem. 
A compound in which two equivalents of 
chlorine are combined with a metal, etc. 

Bichromate (boi,kró"-mét). 1854. [See BI- 
pref.* III.) Chem. A salt containing two equi- 
valents of chromic acid, e.g. B. of potash; 
whence Bichro-mated, -matized ppl. 

Bicipital (boisi-pital), a. 1646. [f. L. bicipit- 
(see BICEPS) + -AL'.] 1. = BICEPS a. 2. Of or 
pertaining to the biceps (muscle) 1831. 

Bici'pitous, a. 1646, [f. as prec. + -0U8.] 
Having two heads or terminal extremities, 
as b. serpents. 

Bicker (bi-kex), sb.* 1458. [Sc. f. BEAKER.] 
A (wooden) bowl or dish for containing liquor. 

Formerly, a drinking cup. 

Bicker (bi-koi, sb.* [ME. biker, beker, of 
unkn. origin.) 1, Skirmishing ; an encounter; 
exchange of blows. 2. Sc. A street or school 
fight with stones, etc. 1470. 3. Quarrel; 
angry altercation ME. 4. Noise as of conten- 
tion, rattle of light guns, sound of a stream 
brawling over stones, etc. 1870. b. Sc. A 
short rapid run. BURNS. 

Bicker (bi-kox), v. [Goes w. BICKER sb.*, 
which occurs somewhat earlier.) 1. To 
skirmish ; to fight. t 2. trans. To attack with 
repeated strokes —1550. 3. inir. To quarrel, 
wrangle 1450. 4. transf. Applied to the making 
of any rapidly repeated noisy action, such as 
the brawling of a stream over stones, the 
pattering of rain, etc. 1748. b. Sc. To make 
& short quick run 1792. 5. poet. Of flame and 
light in quick movement : To flash, quiver, 
glisten. Cf. flicker. 1667. 

3. Though their Merchants b. in the East Indies 
MILT. 4. At the crook of the glen, Where bickers 
the burnie ScoTT. 5. She saw Dust, and the points 
of lances b. in it TENNYSON. Hence Bi-ckerer, a 
skirmisher. Bi*ckerment, bickering. 

Bickern (bikom). 1547. [- Fr. bigorne 
= Pr. bigorna, f. L. bicornis two-horned, f. 
bi- Bi- prep.* I. 1 + cornu horn. See BEAK- 
IRON.] orig. An anvil with two projecting 
taper ends; later (see BEAK-IRON) used of: 
One such taper end of an anvil. 

Bicolligate (beikg-lige't), a. 1847. [Bi- 
pref. I. 2.] Ornith. Of the anterior toes of 
birds: United by a basal web. 

Biconjugate (beikonds'ügét), a. 1847. 
[Br- pref.* I. 2.] Twice paired : applied e.g. in 
Bot, to a petiole that forks twice. 

Bicorn (boi-kQmn) 1823. [-L. bicornis 
two-horned.] A. adj. Having two horns or 
horn-like processes. B. sb. [sc. animal.] vars. 
Bi'corned, Bico-rnous, Bi:cornu:te a. 
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Bicrenate (boi,kri-ne't), a. 1835. [See BI- 
pref.* I. 3.) Bot. Of (leaf-) margins: Crenate 
or scalloped, with the scallops themselves 
crenate. 

Bicrescentic, -cristate; see BI- pref.* I. 2. 

Bicru'ral,a. 1847. [See BI- pref.* I.] Two- 
legged. 

Bicuspid (beikv:spid). 1836. [f. L, bi- BI- 
pref.* I, 1 + cuspis, ~id- Cusp.) A. adj. 
Having two cusps or points. B. A pre- 
molar tooth in man. var. Bicu'spidate a. 

Bicycle (bai-sik’l), sb. 1868. [— Fr. bicycle, 
f. bi- BI- prep.* IL + Gr. xvxdos circle, wheel, 
CycLE.] A machine for riding, consisting of 
& saddle-seat surmounting two wheels, to 
which the rider communicates motion by 
means of pedals. Hence Bicy'clic a. of or 
connected with bicycles. Bi'cyclism, the 
practice or art of bicycling. Bi'cyclist, one 
who rides à b. Bicy'cular a. of the nature 
of a b. or pertaining to bicycling. 

Bicycle, v. 1869. [f. prec.] To ride on a 
bicycle. Hence Bi'cycler, Bi'cycling. 

Bid (bid), v. str, Pa. t. bad, bade (bred), 
bid. Pa.pple. bidden, bid. (Two OE. verbs 
are merged. A. The present forms repr. OE. 
str. v. biddan, pa. t. bed, bidon, pa. pple. 
beden ask, entreat, demand = OFris. bidda, 
bidia, OS, biddian, M Du. bidden, OHG. (G.)bit- 
ten, ON. biðja, Goth. bidjan :- Gmc. *bidjan, 
f. base *bed-, repr. by OE. gebed prayer, see 
BEDE sb. The present meanings combine 
those of this verb with those of OE, béodan, 
pa. t. béad, budon, pa. pple. boden offer, pro- 
claim, announce, command, decree = OFris. 
biada, OS. biodan, (M)Du. bieden, OHG. 
biotan (G. bieten), ON. bjóða, Goth. biudan, 
repr. Indo-Eur. *bheudh- *bhudh- (whence 
Gr. mevðeoða, muðéoða ascertain). OE. 
biddan had already acquired the sense 
‘command’, and the similarity of several of 
the ME. forms of the two verbs furthered 
their unification.) 

A. Senses from OE. béodan, ME. bede. 1. 
trans. To offer. Obs. in gen. sense. 2. trans. 
To offer (a certain price) for ME. ; intr, (ellipt.) 
to make an offer (for a thing) 1611. Often fig. 
13. To proclaim, announce, threaten —1603. 

1. That spirit which had bidden defiance to. .the 
House of Valois MACAULAY. 2. Who bids five 
shillings for this lot ? 1887. Phr. To b. against: to 
com; with in offers. To b. for the Irish vote 
1887. Phr. To b. up: to raise the price by suc- 
cessive bidding. To b. fair (intr.): to offer Wie 


reasonable probability, seem likely, 3. To b. 
banns: to proclaim them (but cf. B. 1). To b. a 
truce to thought SOUTHEY. 


B. Senses from OE. bidden. 1. trans. To 
ask pressingly, beg, entreat, pray OE; also 
t intr. 1458. 2. To ask (any one) to come, to 
invite (to a feast, etc.) (arch. but common 
dial.) ME. 3. To command, enjoin, order. 
(Still literary and colloq. in the north; but. 
in the south expressed by fell.) OE. t 4. To 
bid not to do, forbid —1622. 

1. I bidde god I neuere mot haue Ioye CHAUCER. 
To haue of God what y* he bedde ME. Phr. To b. 
a bene, prayer, Stot orig; ta praya E d 
move the Popia to join in prayer’, as in BIDDING 
PRAYER. To b. welcome, adieu, farewell, good-by e 
good morning. (Now used without analysis, ‘bid 
being merely — *say, utter, express'.) 2. T le 
a feast; I bad him come TENNYSON. 3. Thou.. 
bad'st me bury Loue Rom. & Jul. tv, v. 83. He 
will not stand when he is bidden Much Ado 11. 


lii. 32. 

Hence Bid sb. the offer of a price, the amount. 
offered; spec. at an auction. Bi'ddable a. ready 
to do what is hidden, docile. Bi*ddance, invita- 
tion. Bi-dder, one who bids (esp. in senses A. 2, 


B. 2, 3). 

f Bi'd-ale. 1462. [f. BID v. B. 2 + ALR. Cf. 
BRIDAL.) An ‘ale’ for the benefit of some 
person, to which a general bidding was given 
-1733. 

Bi'dcock. [Earlier var. of Bmcock, of unkn. 
origin.] The Water-rail. DRAYTON. 

Bidden, pa. pple. of BD and BIDE. 

Bidding (bi-din), vbl. sb. ME. [f. BID v. + 
-NG'] 1. A bid. f 2. Request, entreaty 
ME. only. t3. Praying; prayer —1440. 4, 
Invitation, summons 1810. 5. A command, 
order, injunction ME, 

3. AM. of beads, beads-bidding; bidding of 

ers, 


De ling prayer. The orig. sense was ' pray- 
g of buc ie. prayine: cf. BID v, B. 1. 

the 16th c., when bid in the sense of ‘pray’ 

was becoming obsolete, the ‘bidding of prayers" 
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became ‘the direct or injoining of prayers’. 
Hence ‘the form of bidding prayers’ or ‘prayer’ 
(= precatic hortandi), whence, by a later 
misunderstanding, ‘the bidding-prayer’, as if this 
exhortation were itself a kind of prayer qualified 
by ‘bidding’. 

Biddy’ (bi-di). [Pet-form of Bridget.) Used 
in U.S, for an Irish maid-servant. 

Bi'ddy*. Obs. exc. dial. [perh. a use of 
prec. ; cf, the dial. use of Betty and Molly for 
the hedge-sparrow, and Jenny for the wren. 
Cf, CHICKABIDDY.] A chicken, a fowl. Twel. 
N. m. iv. 128. 

Bide (beid), v. [OE. bidan — OS. bidan, 
OHG. bilan, ON. biða, Goth. beidan. Now 
mostly ABIDE, exc. in north. Eng. and Sc.] 
1. intr. To remain in expectation, to wait. 
(Chiefly north., and poet.) 2. To remain or 
continue in some state or action (arch.) OE. 
3. To stay (esp. when others go) (arch.) OE. 
4. Of things : To remain, be left ME. 5. To 
sojourn, dwell (arch.) ME. 6. trans. To await. 
Now only in To b. one's time. OE. 7. To 
await in resistance, to face, encounter, Cf. 
ABIDE, ME. 8. To endure, suffer, undergo. 
Cf. ABIDE. Now dial. ME. 9. To tolerate, 
putup with. Of. ABIDE. ME. 

1, ‘B. a wee, b. a wee,’ said Cuddie Scorr. 3. 
Who bides at home, nor looks abroad EMERSON. 
5. The spirit who bideth by himself In the land of 
mist and snow COLERIDGE. 9. I never could b. 
the staying still in ae place SCOTT. 

Bident (boi-dént). 1675.  [-L. bidens, 
-dent- having two teeth, two-pronged.] 1. 
An instrument or weapon with two prongs. 
2, A two-year-old sheep (rare) 1881. So 
Bide'ntal a. belonging to a b. Bide'ntate, 
-tated a. having two teeth or tooth-like 
processes; var. + Bide'nted. Bide'ntial a. 


two-pronged. 

|| Bide'ntal, sb. 1692. [L.] A place struck 
by lightning, consecrated, and enclosed. 
Also fig. 


Bidet (bide, bide-t). 1630. [- Fr. bidet, of 
unkn. origin.] 1. A small horse, 2. ‘A vessel 
on a low narrow stand, which can be be- 
stridden’ for bathing purposes 1785. 

Bidigitate: see BI- pref. I. 1. 

Biding (boi-din), vbl. sb. ME. [f. BIDE v. + 
JNG*.] 1. Expectation; tarrying. 2. Stay, 
dwelling ME. f coner. A dwelling —1687. 

(d se you to some b. Lear Iv. vi. 228, Comb. 

."place. 

|| Bidri, bidree, bidry (bi-dri). 1794. (Urdu 
bidri, t. Bidar or Bedar a town in India.) An 
alloy of copper, lead, tin, and zinc, used as a 
ground for inlaying with gold and silver, in 
the manufacture of Bidri- or Biddery-ware. 

t Birdstand. [One who bids traveller stand 
and deliver.) A highwayman. B. JONS. 

Bield (bid), sb. Now dial. [OE. beldu 
(WS. bieldu) = OHG. baldi, Goth. balpei 
boldness, confidence :- Gme. *balpiin, f. 
*balpaz BoLD.] 1. Boldness. 2. Confidence ; 
hence, comfort ME. 3. Help; defence ME. 
4. Cheer, sustenance. (Only Sc.) 1513. 5. 
Shelter; a place of shelter. (Only Sc. and n. 
dial.) 1450. 


|| Bienséance (bycwrisens). 1788. OFr., f. 
bien + séant, f. seoir to befit.] Decorum. 
[Fr., f. bien well + 
venue coming. Formerly as freq. in Eng. use 
1. Welcome —1629. 2. A fee 
exacted from a new workman 1793, 

Bier (bry). [OE. bér (WS. bér) = OFris. 
bëre, OS., OHG. bara (G, bahre) :- WGmc. 
*béró, t, *beran BEAR v. ! The sp. with ie dates 
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from c1600.] 1. A framework for carrying j8 
handbarrow; a litter, a stretcher. Now Hist. 
2. The movable stand on which a corpse 
is placed before burial; that on which 
it is carried to the grave OE. 3. transf. A 
sepulchre 1513. 

Comb.: + b.-balk, a balk in a field where there 
is a right of way for funerals; t -right, an ordeal 
in which a n, accused of murder, was required 
to approach the corpse, and clear himself on oath. 

Bifacial, bifanged; see BI- pref.* I. 
Bifarious (boifé*-ries), a. 1656. [f. L. 
bifarius two-fold, double + -ovs.] 1. Two- 
fold, ambiguous (arch.). 2. Bot. Ranged in 
two rows 1846. Hence Bifa'riously adv. 

Bifer (boi-for. [- L. bifer, f. bi- BI- pref.* 
+ -fer; see -FEROUS.] A plant which pro- 
duces flowers or fruit twice a year. So 
Bi‘ferous a. 

Biffin (bi-fin). 1794. [Also beefin, dial. 
pronunc. of BEEFING; for the suffix cf. golding, 
jenneting, sweeting, wilding.] 1. A (Norfolk) 
cooking apple. 2. A baked apple, flattened 
in theform of a cake 1822. vars. Beefen, -in, 
-ing, beaufin (a fabricated spelling, as if f. 
Fr. beau + fin). 

Bifid (boifid, bifid), a. [-L. bifidus, f. 
bi- BI- pref.* + *fid-, base of findere cleave.] 
Divided into two parts by a cleft or notch. 
Bifüidly adv. Bifidate a. (a bad var.) 
Bifi-dity. 

Bifilar (beifoilài), a. 1870. [f. Br- pref.* 
I.1 + FILAR.] Fitted with two threads; spec. 
applied to apparatus for measuring minute 
distances or angles, minute forces, etc. 

Gauss's b. magnetometer 1870. 

Bifistular (boifi-stinlài), a. 1870. [See BI- 
pref.' I. 1.) Having two tubes. 

Biflorous (boi ,f16°-ros), a. 1794. (f. mod. L. 
biflorus, (t. bi- Bi- pref.* + flos, flor- flower) + 
-0us.] Bearing two flowers or blooms. var. 
Biflo'rate. 

Bifold (boi-f2sld), a, 1609. [See Br- pref. + 
-FOLD.] Double, twofold. 

Bifoliate, bifoliolate; see Bi- pref. I. 
Biforate (boifü"-ret bi-fóre't), a. 1842. It. 
Br- pref.* I. 2 + L. foratus pierced.] Having 
two perforations. 

Biforine (bi-fóroin) 1842. [f. L. biforis 
having two doors or openings (f. bi- BI- pref.* 
+ foris door) + -INE'.] Bot. An oval sac 
found in the pulpy part of some leaves, 
which discharges its contents by an opening 
at each end. 

Biforked (boi-forkt), a. 1578. [Br- pref.* 
I. 1.] Having two forks, branches, or peaks. 

Biform (boi-füxm), a. 1816. [7 L. biformis 
I. bi- Bi- pref.* + forma shape, torm.] Having, 
or partaking of, two forms. var. Bi-formed. 
Hence Bifo*rmity. 

Bifront (boi-frpnt) a. 1598. [- L. bifrons, 
"front- t. bi- Bi- pref.* + frons forehead, face.] 
Having two faces or aspects; double; absol. 
= Janus. vars. Bifro'ntal, Bifro-nted. 

Bifurcate (boi-forke't), v. 1615. If. bifurcat-, 
pa. ppl stem of med.L. bifurcare, f. L. 
bifurcus two-forked, f. bi- Bi- pref.* + furca 
FORK; see -ATE*.] To divide into two forks, 
branches, or peaks. trans. and intr. So 
Bifu'rrcate a. = BIFORKED. Bifurcation, 
division into two forks or branches; the point 
of division; the branches, or one of them. 

Big, sb. Obs. exc. dial. 1573. (0: unkn. 
1. A teat. 2. A boil 1601. pm d 

Big (big), a. ME. (Of unkn. origin; perh. 
Scand.] t 1. Of great strength or ros L. 
validus, polens.—1599. t 2. Of things : Strong ; 
stiff ; forceful; violent, vehement —1604. 3. a. 
Of great size, bulk, or extent; large 1552. b. 
esp. Grown, grown up 1552. c. * Having com- 
parative bulk, greater or less' 1547. 4. Far 
advanced in pregnancy. Const. with, occas, 
of. 1535. Also transf. and fig. 5. Loud 1581. 
6. Important. (Collog. or joc. for great.) 
D 7. Pompous; esp. in To talk, look b. 

1. Bigge Mars SHaks, 2. Farewell the bigge 

the 


Warres Oth. III. iii. 349. 3. The biggest and 
fattest Bis] 7. Ile run am Till I am 
bigger Cor. v. iii. 128. Statues -bigger than life 


h 


BIGHT 
Comb.: b.-bellied a. corpulent; " 
-horn, a species of sheep inhabiting the Rant; 


Mountains. Also in various collocationg 
specific force, as b. drum, game, foe; by daisy, 
the ore matey, ees b. dog, a Watch-dog; also 
l. ; b. trees, the Sequoias or i 4 
Bis Nevada. a cllingtonias ofthe 

Big, bigg (big), v. Obs. exc, n. dial. (ME, 
= ON. byggja inhabit, build.) iran. To build. 
TERME Re RES Pe cite f ; 

od. .sal..bigge pe cites of Jude E.E.Ps, 68:36, 
Hence Bi'&ging vl. sb. + dwelling: ya 
building. mate t dwelling; building iy 

Big, var. of Bice barley, 

l| Biga (beig&) 1850. [L.] Rom. Antiq. A 
two-horsed chariot. 

ł Bigam(e. ME. [-(O)Fr. bigame; seg 
Bi9AMY.] A. adj. Having at the same time 
two wives or husbands. B. sb. One 80 
married. In Eccl. Law applied to one who 
marries a second time. —1502. var. || Bi'ga- 
mus. 

Bigamist (bixgümist) 1631. [f. Bioany + 
AST] A man or woman living in BIGAMY 
(senses 1, 2). 

Bigamous (bi'gámos), a. 1864, [f. Braauy 
+ -O0US.] Living in bigamy; involving 
bigamy. Hence Bi'&amously adv. so as to 
commit or involve bigamy. 

Bigamy (bi-gimi). ME. [7 (O)Fr. bigamie, 
f. bigame — late L. bigamus, f, L. bi- BI- pref? 
+ Gr. -yapos married.] 1. The crime ot 
having two wives or husbands at once. Also 
fg. 1635. 2. Eccl. Law. Marriage of, or with, 
a widow (or widower). Now Hist. ME. 

1. Lamech, that broute in first bigamie CAP- 
GRAVE. 2. Our laws certainly allow [b.] FIELDING. 

Bigarreau, -roon (bi-gird:; -rü-n). 1675, 
(-Fr. bigarreau = mod. Pr. bigarreu, f. bigarra 
variegate. The form -oon is of Eng. origin.) 
The large white heart-cherry, which has one 
side yellow, and the other red. 

tBi'ate, a. (sb.) 1600. [- L. bigatus; see. 
"ATE*.] (A coin) bearing the figure of a biga. 

Bigeminal (boi,dse:minàl),a. 1836. [Earlier 
bigeminate, t. B1- pref.* I. 3 + L. geminus twin; 
see -AL'.] Existing or arranged in pairs; spec. 
in Phys. of the corpora quadrigemina of the 
brain. var. Bige'minate a. Also Bige'mi- 
nated ppl. a. (Chiefly in Bot.) 

Bigener (boi-dginoz). 1 [7 L. bigener, 
f. bi- Bi- pref. + genus, gener- kind.) A cross 
between two genera. Hence t Bige'nerous 
a, hybrid. 

Bigential (boi,dge-nfal), a. 1840. [f. Bi- 
pref! I. 1 + L. gens, gent- race + IAL) 
Composed of or containing two races or 
peoples. 

Bigg, big (big). Sc. and dial. 1450. [- ON. 
bugg barley( Da. byg, Sw. bjug), corresp. to OE. 
béow grain, OS. beo, bewod harvest.) The 
four-rowed barley. (Barley is generic; bear 
interchanges locally, now with barley, now 
with bigg.) 

Biggen (bi-g’n), v. Now dial. 1043. (f. BIG 
a. + -EN*.] 1. To make or become big. 2. To 
recover strength after confinement (dial) 
1674. 

Bi'éger, a., compar. of Bro (see -ER?), Also 
8b. One who is bigger. ^»n 

Biggin: (bigin). 1530. [- Fr. béguin, f. 
beguine BEGUINE.] 1. A child's cap; fff 
infancy 1609. 2. A hood for the head, & 
night-cap; the coif of a Serjeant-at-law 
1562. É d 

2. Hee whose Brow (with homely Biggen bound 
Duces out the Watch of Night 2 Hen. IV, IV. Y 


Biggin’. 1808. (f. the inventor's name] 
A kind of coffee-pot with a strainer. 1l 
Brgish, a. 1026. (t. Bia a. + “ISH 
Rather big. T 
Biggonet. Sc. 1725. [dim. of BIGGIN 
cf, OFr. beguinet in same sense.] A Woman 
cap or head-dress. ee 
Bight (boit). [OE. byM (bui) ey 
DLG. bucht (whence Du. bocht, G. buchi 
Sw., Da. bugi:-*bug- short stem g; 
*beu3- see Bow v.i] 1. A bending or Den 
esp. an angle, hollow, or fork in the vr T 
or animal body; a corner. 2. esp. The fe 3 
of a rope, as opp. to the ends 1622. 3. 
An indentation in a coast line, a recess 0! 4. 
bay, a bend in a river, etc. 1481. Also es 
The space between two headlands, a slig} s 
Teceding bay; spec. in the Bights of Be 


BIGLY 


and Biafra; also transf. a bay-like segment 
b. 

T8 B. of the Elbow Ray. 4. A b. of meadow 
VENSON, 

SP B By, a. ME. [f. BiG v. + -Lv'.] Habit- 

able; pleasant -1803. 

Bigly (bi-gli), adv. ME. [f. Big a. + -LY*.] 
t 1. With force or violence —1556. 2. Loudly, 
boastfully, pompously 1532. 

Bigness (bi-gnés). 1494. [f. BIG a. + -NESS.] 
1. Large size or bulk; also fig. 2. Size, bulk 
1529. 

1. B. with the bulk of mankind is the nearest 
COTES for greatness HARE. 2. The b. of a large 

ea 1826. 
Pi Bignonia (bignd™nia), 1895. [f. Abbé 
Bignon, librarian to Louis XIV + -14!] Bot. 
A genus of plants, N.O. Bignoniacee, with 
showy trumpet-shaped flowers. Hence Big- 
nonia‘ceous, Bigno'nial adjs. 

Bigot (bi-got, -0t). 1598. [-Fr. bigot (xv), 
of unkn. origin.) t1. a. A hypocrite. b. A 
superstitious person. -—1604. 2. A person 
obstinately and unreasonably wedded to a 
creed, opinion, or ritual 1661. Also fransf. 3. 
altrib. or as adj. 1623. 

2. A dogmatist in religion is not a long way off 
enn ab, Warrs, 3. Old b. zeal against Christians 

Bigoted (bigotéd), a. 1645. (f. prec. (In 
xvit bigo:tted.)) Obstinately and blindly 
attached to some creed, opinion, or party, 
and intolerant towards others. 

A b. Jacobite 1759. So nursed and b. to strife 
Byron, Hence Bi'gotedly adv. var. + Bigo'tic 
4. So | Bigortical a., whence Bigo'tically adv. 

Bigotry (bi-gotri). 1674, [f. BIGOT + -RY, 
partly through Fr. bigoterie.] The condition 
of a bigot; obstinate and blind attachment 
lo a creed, etc.; concr. a specimen of bigotry 
1715. var. t Bi'&otism. 

Bigwig (bigwig). 1792. [f. Bia + WIG, 
from the large wigs formerly worn by people 
of importanoe,] A man of high official stand- 
ing, or of note or importance. (humorous or 
contemptuous.) Hence Bi'&wigged ppl. a.; 
Bigwi'$gedness, Bigwi-ggery, Bigwi'g- 
gism, official display of importance. 

Biha‘lve, -en, -es, adv. and prep. (OE. 
be healfe; see BERALF.] Beside -ME. 

|| Bijou (bí-su). Pl. bijoux. 1838. (Fr. = 
Breton bizou finger-ring, f. bis (cf. W. bys) 
finger.) A jewel, a trinket; a ‘gem’ among 
works of art. Also attrib. Hence || Bijou:- 
terie, bijoux collectively. 

Bijugate (boi-ds'ugeit), a, 1725. [f. BI- 
pref.* I. 1-- L. jugatus yoked; see -ATE*] 
1. Of a coin : Bearing two heads side-facing, 
one overlapping the other. 2. Two-paired. 
var, Bi'jugous. 

Bike (boik), sb.! n. dial. ME. [ME. bike 
(= AL. bica, byka xm), of unkn. origin.) 
l. A nest of wasps, hornets, or wild bees. 
2. fig. A swarm of people; a ‘crew’ 1552, 

Bike, sb.*, v. Colloq. abbrev. of BICYCLE. 

| Bikh. 1830. [Hindi, Nepali bikh, Bengali 
bish poison :— Skr. visha poison.] The poison 
of various Aconites, esp. Aconitum feroz ; also 
the root or plant. 

Bilabiate (beilé'-bi,ét), a. 1794, [BI- pref.* 
1.1.) Two-lipped. var. Bila:bial. 

Bilaciniate (boilüsi-nit), a. (See Br- 
Pref.! 1. 3.] Bot. Of leaves: Doubly laciniate. 

Bilamellate, -ated (boilamele't, -Zitéd), a. 
1540. [BI- pref.* I. 1.) Having or consisting 
of two small thin plates. var. Bila-mellar. 

Bilaminate, -ated (boila-mine't, -é'téd), a. 
1839. [Br- pref. I. 1.] Having or consisting 
of two thin plates. var. Bila‘minar. 

Biland, var. of BYLAND, 

Bilander (bilándoz, boi--). 1056. [- Du. 
bijlander (Flem. billander), t. bij BY + land 
LAND, whence Fr. bélandre; see -ER}, and 
BALANDRA.) A kind of hoy with a trapezoidal 
mainsail; used in Holland for coast and 
canal traffic. 

Like bilanders to creep Along the coast DRYDEN. 
Bilateral (boile-téral), a. 1775. [BI- pref.* 
+ 9] Of, pertaining to, or affecting two 
Bes; disposed on opposite sides of an axis. 
Nt Pertaining to or affecting two parties 
ni eoe Bilgterally. ee on both sides. 

'terali:sm, atera:lity, Bila-teral- 
ness, b. condition. ie sas 


Bilberry, bill- (bi-lberi). 1577. [prob. of 
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Norse origin; cf. Da. bólleber, f. bólle bill- 
berry + ber BERRY.) 1. The fruit of a dwarf 
hardy shrub (Vaccinium myrtillus); the berry, 
called also WHORTLEBERRY and BLAEBERRY, 
is of a deep blue black. Also the plant. Used 
also attrib. 2. Used of other species of 
Vaccinium; e.g. the Great B. (V. uliginosum) 
1640, 

1. There pinch the Maids as blew as Bill-berry 
M W. v. v. 49. Hence Birlberrying vij. sb. 
gathering bilberries. 

Bilbo' (bilbo*. 1592. [orig. Bilbo blade, 
f. Bilboa, Eng. form of Bilbao name of a 
town in Spain, famous for its swords.] A 
sword noted for the temper of its blade. Now 
Hist. 1598. b. A humorous term for the sword 
of a bully 1676. Also attrib. 

At drawn b. SCOTT. 

Bilbo’. Pl. bilboes (bi-Ibosz). 1557. (Origin. 
unkn.; commonly referred to Bilbao (see 
prec.) but without evidence.) A long iron 
bar, with sliding shackles to confine the 
ankles of prisoners, and a lock to fasten one 
end of the bar to the floor. 

Me thought I lay Worse then the Mutines in the 
Bilboes Haml. v. li. 6. 

Bilboquet (bilboke-t). 1616. [—Fr. bilbo- 
quet, OFT. bille-boquet, of unkn. origin.) t1. 
A cord with two sticks fastened to it, used 
by gardeners to square out beds -1688, 2. 
The plaything called Cup-and-ball; also, the 
game 1743, 

Bilcock (bilikok) 1678. [Later var. of 
BiDcock, of unkn. origin.) The Water-rail. 

Bile (boil). 1665. [— Fr. bile — L. bilis.) 1. 
The fluid secreted by the liver, and poured 
into the duodenum, as an aid to the digestive 
process. It is bitter, yellowish or green in 
colour, and of a complex structure. (Formerly 
called choler, and in early physiology one of 
the ‘four humours'.) b. Excess or derange- 
ment of the bile 1803. 2. fig. Anger, peevish- 
ness. Cf. CHOLER, GALL, SPLEEN. 1836. 

1. Black b.:see ATRABILE. b. I am. .quite free 
both from gout and b. PrrT. Comb. b.-stone, a 
calculus formed in the gall-bladder. 

Bile, obs. f. Bor tumour. 

t Bilewhit, a. OE. [OE. bilewit, Has 
been doubtfully referred to bil- in G. billig 
(OHG. billich) just, reasonable, and Wrr, but. 
connections are wanting.] Mild, clement; 
innocent -ME. 

Bilge (bilds), sb. 1513. [prob. obscure var. 
of BULGE, used in the same senses.) 1. The 
bottom of a ship's hull, on which the ship 
would rest if aground; also the lowest 
internal part of the hull. b. Bilge-water 
1829. c. slang. Nonsense, ‘rubbish’ 1921. 2. 
The belly of a cask, etc. 1513. 

Comb.: b.-free a. (of a cask), stowed so that the 
b. does not come in contact with the floor; -plece 
= BILGE-KEEL; -pump, a pump to draw off the 
b.-water; -ways, cradles, placed under the bot- 
tom, to conduct the ship into the water whilst 
Birey nt Hence Bilged ppl, a. broad-bottomed. 

"My a. 

Bilge, v. 1557. [f. the &b.] 1. trans. To 
stave in a ship's bottom. 2. intr. (for refl.) To 
suffer fracture in the bilge; to spring a leak. 
Also fig. 1728. 3. (rans. and intr, To bulge 1807, 

Bilge-keel. 1850. The timber fastened 
under the bilge of boats, etc., to keep them 
upright when on shore, or to reduce rolling. 

Bi'lge-water. 1700. The foul water that 
collects in the bilge of a ship. 

Bili- (boili), comb. f. L. bilis bile, used esp. 
in the names of bile-pigments ; as bili-cyanin, 
-rubin, -verdin, etc. Hence also Bilia‘tion, 
the secretion of bile. Bili'ferous a. t Bi:li- 
fication, making bile. t Bi'lify v. to form 
bile. 

Biliary, a. 1731. [~ Fr. biliaire, f. bile 
BILE + -aire -ARY*.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
the bile. 2. = BILIOUS 2. 1837. 

1. The b. duct 1731. B. organs CARLYLE. 

|| Bilimbi (bilimbi). 1772. [Tamil] An 
Indian tree (Averrhoa bilimbi, N.O. Oxali- 
dace), which yields a juice used in the cure of 
skin-diseases ; also its fruit. 

fBiliment. 1553. [aphet. f. ABILIMENT, 
HABILIMENT.] 1. gen = HABILIMENT -1790. 2. 
spec. in 16th c.: Attire or ornaments for a 
woman's head or neck. So B. lace. 

Bilin (boi-lin). 1849. [f. BILE + -IN*.) A 
gummy pale yellow mass, once considered to 
be the principal constituent of the bile. 
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Bilinear (boili-n1àz), a. rare. (See Bi- pref.* 
9.] Of, pertaining to, or contained by, two 
(straight) lines, MANSELL, 

Bilingual (boilingwal), a. 1847. [f. L. 
bilinguis (f. bi- Bi- pref.' + lingua. tongue) 

+ -AL',] 1. Having, or characterized by two 
languages 1862. 2. spec. Of inscriptions, ete, : 
Inseribed simultaneously in parallel versions 
in two languages. Also quasi-sb. 

2. The inscriptions were b., in meetin charac- 
ters as well as Greek GROTE. Hence Bili'ngually 
adv. Bili'nguist, one who speaks two languages. 
vars. Bili"nguar, Bili*nguous. 

Bilious (bi-lios), a. 1541. [- L. biliosus, f. 
bilis BILE; see -0U8; cf. Fr. bilieux (XVII).] 
+1. = BILIARY 1. -1697. 2, Affected by, or 
arising from excess or derangement of the 
bile 1651. 3. Choleric, peevish, ill-tempered 
1561. 

2. Rise in the morning as b. as a Bengal general 
DISRAELI. 3. The outpouring of a b. cynicism 
1866. Hence Bi-liously adv. Bi'liousness, bilious 
quality or condition ; fig, ill-temper, 

Biliteral (boili-teràl) a. 1787. [BI- pref.* 
I. 1.) Consisting of two letters; as quasi-sb. 
a linguistic root consisting of two letters. 

The so-called biliterals are. the result of phonetic 
decay SAYCE. Hence Bili:teralism, a b. condition 
of language. 

Bilk (bilk), sb. 1033. [app.f. earlier BILK 
v.] 1. Cribbage. A balking or spoiling of an 
adversary’s score in his crib 1791. +2. 
A statement having nothing in it —1733. 3. 
A ‘take in’ 1664, 4. A person who bilks; a 
cheat 1790. 

2. Bilk! what's that? Why, nothing: a word 
signifying Nothing; and borrowed here to express 
nothing B. JONS, 4. Johnny W—lks, Thou great- 
est of bilks SHERIDAN. 

Bilk (bilk), v. 1651, [perh. alt. f. BALK, with 
symbolic ‘thinning’ of the vowel.) 1. Crib- 
bage. To balk any one's score in his crib. 2. 
To balk (hope, ete.); to cheat, deceive, betray 
1672, 3. To ‘do out’ of; to defraud; to evade 
payment of 1672, 4. To elude, evade, give the 
slip to 1679. 

2. EE often bilkt OLDHAM. 3. His skill. .In 
bilking tavern bills COWPER. 

Bill (bil), sb.' [OE. bil = OS. bil, OHG. 
bil (MHG. bil; but G. bile fem., axe) i= 
WGme, *bilja.] t1. A kind of sword men- 
tioned in OE, poetry. 2. An obsolete weapon 
carried by soldiers and watchmen, varying in 
form from a concave blade with a long 
wooden handle, to a kind of concave axe 
with a spike at the back and its shaft 
ending in a spear-head; a halberd ME. 3. 
Short for BILLMAN 1405. 4. An implement 
having a long blade with a concave edge (cf. 
BILL-HOOK), used for pruning, cutting wood, 
etc. OE. t 5. A pickaxe —1483. 

2. Wer't with the Speare, or Browne B., or the 
Pike DRAYTON, The watehmans browne bil 1589. 
3. A strong guard of bills and bows SCOTT. 

Bill, sb.* (OE. bile, not elsewhere in Gmo.) 
1. The horny BEAK of certain birds, esp. when 
slender or weak. +2. transf. The beak, 
muzzle, or snout of other animals (cf. BEAK) 
71025. 3. A beak-like projection, as in Port- 
land B., Selsea B. ME. 4, Naut. The point 
of the fluke of an anchor 1769. 

2. How she holds yp the Neb, the Byll to him 
Wint, T. 1. il, 183, 4. B.-board, a board for the 
b. of the anchor to rest upon, Comb, B.-fish 
(Belone truncata), a sea-fish of N, America, Also 
called Sea-pike, Silver Gar-fish, ete, 

Bill (bil), sb." [= AFr. bille or Anglo-L, billa 
(xm), prob. unexpl. alt. of med. L, bulla BULI, 
8b.'] 1. A written document (orig. sealed); 
a letter, note, memorandum (cf. BILLET sb.). 
Obs. exc. in Law and Comm. tb. A papal 
‘bull’ —1500, f c. A lampoon -1587. td. A 
deed —1618. +2. A (written) petition to a 
person in authority —1728. 3. The draft of an 
Act of Parliament submitted to the legis- 
lature for discussion and adoption as an 
'Act'. (Private bills are still introduced in 
the form of petitions.) 1512. t4. Law. A 
written statement of a case; a pleading (esp. 
by a plaintiff), e.g. a b. of complaint in Chan- 
cery; an indictment —1788. b. Se. Law. Any 
summary application by way of petition to 
the Court of Session. t 5. A written list, an 
inventory —1605. t b. Med. A prescription 
71754. c. Naut. A list of persons appointed to 
duties 1830. d. Typog. A list of the quanti- 
ties of each letter required for a fount 1824. 
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ata PAGO or which tie ds ordered (at stated 
pie at a restaurant; often fig. a programme; 

» of health, an official certificate given to the 
master of a vessel, stating whether at the time of 
sailing any infectious disease existed on board or 
in the port (hence a clean b., suspected or touched 
ù., foul b.); b. of lading, an official detailed receipt 
given by the master of a vessel to the person 
consigning goods, by which he makes himself 
responsible for their safe delivery to the con- 
signee; Tb. of POPE &n official return, 
published periodically, of the deaths (later, also 
of the births) in a certain district; b. of sale, a 
written instrument effecting a transfer of personal 
property ; spec, a document given as security for 
money borrowed, authorizing seizure of the 
property on default; b. of sight, permission from 
‘he custom-house officers to land goods for inspec- 
tion in their presence, when it is not possible to 
enter them accurately; b. of store, a custom- 
house licence for a vessel to carry stores for a 
voyage custom-free ; also, for British goods to be 
brought back into the United Kingdom within 
five years from the time of exportation. Also b. of 
attainder, at (= letter of attorney), credit, 
exceptions, indictment, review, rights, etc., see these 
words, 

Comb. b.-head (sense 6), paper ruled for a trades- 
pani bills, having his name, ete. printed at the 


p. 
Bill, ab.* rare. [For beel, beeal, dial. f. BELL, 
BELLOW.) Bellowing; the boom of the bittern, 
Bill (bil), v. 1440. [f. BILL sb.'] trans. To 
pore at or on with a bill; to hoe, hack, chop, 
lop. 

Bill, v.* ME. [f. BL 8b.*] t1. inir. To 
peck -1078. 2. To stroke bill with bill (as 
doves) 1592. 3. transf. To caress 1606. 

2. Like two silver doves that sit a-billing SHAKS. 
3. What, billing againe? Tr. d Cr. rit. ii. 60. 

Bill, v.* ME. (f. Bru, sb.*] t 1. trans. To 
enter (in a bill, book, etc.) -1656. t 2. To enter 
in a list -1033. t 3. To make the subject or 
Object of a bill; to lampoon; to indict; to 
petition 1728. 4. To announce by bill 1694. 
5. To plaster over or crowd with bills 1851. 

4. At the Opera to-night Flick und Flock is 
‘billed’ 1871, 5. To b. a town 1884. 

Bi'llage, sb. and v. A var. of BILGE. 

Billard. Obs. or dial. 1661. [Earlier form 
of BULLET sb.*, both from Scarborough ; ult. 
origin unkn.] The Coal-fish; cf. BILLET sb.* 

Billbe'rgia, bilbe-réia. 1858. If. Billberg, 
botanist -F-IA'.] A genus of epiphytes 
(N.O. Bromeliacew), natives of S. America, 

Billed, ppl. a. ME. [f. BILL sb, and * + 
-ED'.] Furnished with a bill; having a beak, 
spike, etc. (Usu. in comb., as broad-b., ete.) 

Billet (bil), sb! [-AFr. billette or 
Anglo-L, billetta, dim. of billa BILL sb.* See 
-ET.] t 1. A short written document —1555 ja 
note 1579; t a pass —1823. 2. Mil. An official 
order requiring the addressee to board and 
lodge the soldier bearing it. b. The quarters 
80 assigned 1858. c. fig. A post, berth 1870, 

1. The Lady. . writ this B. to her Lover STEELE 
2. B.-master, the official who makes out billets, 
Phr. Every bullet has its b. (i.e. its appointed 
destination): only those are killed whose death 
Providence has ordained. 

Billet, 8b.* 1440. [-(O)Fr. billete and 
billot, dims. of bille tree-trunk, length of 
round timber — med. L. billa, billus branch, 
trunk, prob. of Celtic origin (cf, Ir, bile sacred 
tree, large tree); see -Rr.] 1. A piece of wood 
cut to a proper length for fuel ; billet-wood. 
2. A (thick) stick used as a weapon 1608. 3. 
A small bar of metal 1670. 4. Archit. A Nor. 
man moulding, consisting of short cylindrical 
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pieces placed lengthwise at intervals in 
a hollow moulding. Also attrib. 1835. 5. 
pl. The excrements of a fox. 4 Senses be- 
longing doubtfully to this or the prec. wd. 
6. Her. A bearing of the shape of a rectangle 
Placed on end 1592. 7. Saddlery. a. A strap 
Which enters a buckle. b. A loop which 
receives the end of a buckled strap. 1481. 

2. Or they shall beat out my braines with billets 
Meas. for M. IV. iii. 58. Comb. : b.-head, a piece 
of wood at the bow of a whale-boat, round which 
the harpoon line runs; b.-moulding = sense 4. 

Billet, sb.* 1769. [Earlier BILLARD, q.v.] 
A coal-fish, when one year old. 

Billet (bi-lét), v. 1599. [f. BILLET 8b.'] f 1. 
trans. To enter in a list; to enrol 1629. 2. To 
assign quarters to; spec. to quarter (troops) 
by billet in, at, on, upon, with 1599. 

2. Go where thou art Billited Oth. 1r. iii. 386. 

|| Billet-doux (bi:leda-). 1673. [Fr.] A love- 
letter. (Now joc.) 

He. . writes the billets doux to a miracle DRYDEN. 
Billeté, -etté, -etty (bi-léti). 1572. [- Fr. 
billeté, f. billet; see BILLET sb.* 6, -Y*.] Her. 
Charged with billets. 

Bill-hook (bil,huk) 1611. [f. But sb.!] 
A heavy thick knife or chopper with a hooked 
end, used for pruning, etc. 

Billiards (bi-lyaadz), sb. pl. Sing. only in 
comb. 1591. [— Fr. billard name of the game 
and the cue, f. bille; see BILLET sb.*, -ARD. 
In Eng. only the name of the game, and 
made pl. like bowls, etc.) A game played. 
with balls on a rectangular table having & 
smooth cloth-covered horizontal surface, the 
balls being knocked about, according to 
rules, by means of cues. 

Let it alone, let’s to billards Ant. & Cl. 11. v. 3. 
Comb. : b.-cloth, fine green woollen cloth used for 
vovering billiard-tables; -marker, a person who 
marks the scores in b.; also, an apparatus for 
registering results ; -table, the table on which the 
game is played; in England usu. 12 ft. by 6, 
covered with b.-cloth, surrounded by a cushioned 
ledge, and provided with six pockets at the 
corners and sides, 

Billingsgate (bi-linsgé't). [ME. Billinges- 
gate (Ekwall), f. personal name.) 1. A gate 
of the city of London; the fish-market near 
it, noted for vituperative language. Also 
attrib. 2. Violent abuse 1676. t3. A foul- 
mouthed person, a scold ~1790, 

2. Philosophers and Divines, who. - write in 
learned Bi gate SHAFTESB. 

Billion (bilyon) 1690. [= Fr. billion, 
arbitrarily f. million MILLION, by substitution 
of BI- pref.* for mi-.] 1. In Great Britain; A 
million millions. (— Fr. trillion.) 2. In U.S. 
(as in France, where the system of numera- 
tion is based on groups of threes, not of sixes): 
A thousand millions. Hence Billionai're, 
the possessor of property worth a b. of 
money. Bi'llionth a. the ordinal adj. corre- 
sponding to ‘billion’; sb. the billionth part. 

Billman (bi-lmén). 1530. [f. BILL 8b.!] A 
soldier or a watchman armed with a bill; a 
labourer using a bill. 

Billon (bi-lon). 1727. [- (O)Fr. billon (orig.) 
ingot, (now) bronze or copper money, f. bille 
(see BILLET sb.*); see -00N.] An alloy of gold 
or silver with copper, tin, or other base 
metal, in which the latter predominates, 

Billot (bidət). [-(O)Fr. billot wooden 
block, dim. of bille; see BILLET sb.*] 1, Obs. f. 
BILLET 8b.* 2, Bullion in the bar before being 


coined 1846. (Dicts.) 
1552. |- ON. bylgja 


Billow (bi-lo»), sb. 
billow (Sw. bólja, Da. bölge), f. Gmc. *buls- 
*bels- swell, Of. BELLY.] tl. The swell pro- 
duced on the sea, a river, etc., by wind or tide 
~1614. 2. prop. A great swelling wave of the 
sea; often used as = WAVE, and hence 
poetically for ‘the sea’, 1552. Also fig. and 
transf. 

2. Why now blow winde, swell B., And swimme 
Barke SHAKS. transf. Billows of armed men 1854. 

Bi'llow, v. 1597. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To rise 
in billows; to surge, swell. Also fig. 

A laugh. .billowed and broke through the whole 
school 1865. 


Billowy (bi-lo*), a. 1615. [f. BILLOW sb. 38 
xi} 1, terized by billows. 2. Of, 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of billows 
1791. Also transf. 

1. Crests and troughs of a b. sea GEIKIE. 

Billy (bii). 1795. If. Billy, for Willie, pet 
form of William.) A name for: a. a slubbing 
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machine; b. a highwayman’s club; c, an 
Australian bushman's tea-pot. Cf. Jack, 


JEMMY, etc. 

Billyboy (bi-iboi) 1855. [Origin unkn. Of, 
GEORDIE.] *A Humber or East-coast boat, 
of river-barge build, and a try-sail,’ SMYTH, 

Billycock (bi-likgk). 1862. [Said to be f, 
name of William Coke, nephew of. "Thomas 
William Coke, Earl of Leicester (1752-1842) 
A kind of bowler hat. 

Billy-goat (biligó"t. 1861. (t. Bily (a 
male name) + GoAT.] A male goat (colloq.), 

Bilobed (boiló*-bd), ppl. a. 1756. [Br- pref.* 
I. 1] Having, or divided into, two lobes, 
vars. Bilo-bate, Bi'lobated. 

Bilo‘bular, a. 1859. [Br- preft I. 1J 
Having, or divided into, two smali lobes, 

Bilocation (hoiloké'-Jfan). 1858. [Br- pref. 
II.] The fact or power of being in two places 
at the same time. 

Bilocellate (boilg-séle't), a, 1880, [f Br- 
pref.! Y. 1 + L. locellus small compartment, 
dim. of loculus, dim. of locus place, + "ATE!,] 
Having two minute cells. 

Bilocular (boilo-kiulüa), a. 1783. [Br- pref.* 
I. 1.) Having, divided into, or consisting of 
two cells. var. Bilo'culate. 

Biloquist (bilókwist) 1810. [Br- pref.* 
IL] One who can speak with two different 
voices. So Bilo'quial a. 

l| Biltong (bi-lten). 1815. [S.Afr. Du., f. Du, 
bil buttock + tong tongue.) (Tongue-like) 
strips of lean meat dried in the sun. 

Bima'culate, -ated, a. 1769. [BI- pref. 
I. 1.] Marked with two spots. 

| Bimana (bimünà, boi), sb. pl. 1839. 
[mod.L. n. pl. of *bimanus (sc. animalia), 
Buffon’s bimane, f. L, bi- two + manus hand.] 
Zool. Two-handed animals: Cuvier's name 
for an order of Mammalia, of which man is 
the only species. Hence Bi'manal, Bi'- 
manous adjs. two-handed; of or belonging 
to the B. Bi-mane, one of the B. 

Bimarginate, bimembral; see BI- pref. 

Bimedial (beimi-diül) a. (and sb.) 1670, 
[Br- pref.* I. 1.] Geom. The sum of two medial 
lines; a medial line being the geometric mean 
between two lines commensurable only in 
power. 

Bimestrial (boime:strial), a. 1846. [f. L, 
bimestris (f. bi- BI- pref.! I. 4 + mensis 


month) + -AL!.] Lasting two months; 
occurring every two months. 
Bimetallic (bəimitælik), a. 1876. [- Fr. 


bimétallique, first used by M. Cernuschi in 
1869, and in Eng. form in 1876; see BI- pref." 
I. 1.) Of, pertaining to, or using a double 
standard of currency, i.e. one based upon the 
two metals gold and silver, as opp. to & 
monometallic currency. 

In point of fact the world is already b.; but it Is 
an unregulated and Le ge bimetallism which 
prevails among us H. H. GIBBS. 

Bimetallism (boime-tüliz'm). 1876. [f. as 
prec. + -IsM.] The system of allowing the 
unrestricted currency of two metals (e.g. 
gold and silver) at a fixed ratio to each other, 
as coined money. So Bime'tallist, an 
advocate of b. Also attrib. or as adj. 

Bimillenary (boimi-nàri) 1850. (f. Br 
pref. Y.4 + MILLENARY.] Properly an adj. : 
Of or pertaining to two thousand, two thou 
sand strong; but taken to express: A space 
of two thousand years (better bimillenntum). 

Bimodulus (boime-ditlds). 1881. [See Bi- 
pref.* II.) Math. The double of the modulus 
of a system of logarithms. Hence Bimo'- 
dular a. i 

Bimonthly, bimuscular; see Bi- pref: 
I. 4. 

Bin (bin), sb. [OE. bin(n), binne - OBrit. 
*benna (W. ben cart); or —- med. L. benna 
(Festus, recording a Gaulish word), whence 
Fr. banne, Tt. dial. benna hamper, Du. bem 
G. benne body of a cart.] 1. gen. A recon 
(orig. of wicker- or basket-work) 1570. t2. 
spec. A manger —ME. 3. A hutch, for ont 
meal, bread, etc. Also, later, for dust, coal, 
ete. ME. 4. A partitioned stand for storing 
wine in bottle; transf. wine from a particular 
bin 1758, 
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3. A little b. best fits a little bread HERRICK. 4. 
A b. reserved for banquests TENNYSON. Hence 
Bin v. to stow in a b. 

Bin, obs, and dial. f. been, pa. pple. ete. of 
BE v. 

Bin-, pref., treated as euphonic f. Bi- 
pref.*, used before vowels, Not L.: app. it 
originated in Fr. binocle, prob. formed from. 
L. bini. Thence extended in Eng., esp. to 
chemical compounds (see BI- pref.* III), as 
binacelate, etc. 

Binal (bai-nàl), a. 1658, [- med. L, binalis 
twin, f. L. bini two together, a pair; see -AL'.] 
Twin, double, twofold. 

Binary (boi-nàri). 1460. [— late L. binarius, 
t. bini two together; see -ARY!,*.] A. adj. Of, 
pertaining to, characterized by, or com- 
pounded of, two; dual 1597. 

B, system (of classification): one by which each 
roup or sub-group is divided by dichotomy till in- 
dividuals (or genera) are reached, In Mus. B. 
measure; that which has two beats to a bar. B. 
form: the form of a movement which is divided 
into two sections. In Astron. B. stars or system: 
two stars or suns, one of which revolves round the 
other, or both of which revolve round a common 
centre, In Chem, and Min. B. compound: one 
consisting of two elements. B. theory: that which 
considers all acids as compounds of hydrogen with 
a radical, and all salts as similar compounds with 
a metal replacing hydrogen. In Math. B. arith- 
ic: a method of computation in which the b. 
scale is used. B, scale: the scale of notation whose 
radix is 2, in which, therefore, 1 of the denary 
scale is 1, 2 is 10, 3is 11, 4 i8 100, ete. B. logarithms : 
a system for use in musical calculations, in which 
Tis the logarithm of 2, and the modulus is 1-442695. 

B. sb. 1. A combination of two things; a 
pair, ‘two’; duality, ? Obs. 1460. 2, Astron. 
A binary star or system, Cf. A. 1808. 

Binate (boi-ne't), a. 1807. [= mod. L. 
binatus (cf. late L. combinatus), t. L. bini two 
together; see -ATE*.] Arranged in couples. 
Bi'nately adv. in pairs. 

Binaural (binQ:ràl), a. 1881. If. BiN- + 
AURAL.) Of, pertaining to, or used with both 
ears, as the b. stethoscope. 

Bind (boind), v. Pa. t. and pple. bound. 
(Ol. bindan, pa. t. band, bundon, pa. pple. 
bunden = Oris. binda, OS. bindan, (M) Du. 
binden, OHG. bintan (G. binden), ON. binda, 
Goth, bindan, f. Indo-Eur. base *bAendh- 
(Skr, bandh bind).] 1, trans. To make fast 
with a tie; to tie up ME. Also fig. 2. esp. 
To make fast, with bonds; to make a captive 
OE. Also fig. 3. To tie (a knot obs.); hence 
fig. to conclude (a. bargain), to make (any con- 
tract) fast or sure ME. 4. To make costive 
1507. 5. To bandage (the body, etc. with 
Something) OK, 6. To cover with dressings 
and bandages. Usu. with up. ME. 7. To 
{aston round, to gird, wreathe, encircle OE. 
8. To secure with a border; also Sig. ME. 9. 
To tie 80 as to hold together; to fasten to- 
Wether; to unite OE, Also fig. Also intr. (for 
rel.) Yo cohere 1674. 10. To tie or restrain, 
9. by a covenant, oath, etc. ME. 11. To 
constrain with legal authority 1403. 12. To 
Subject to a specific legal obligation 1462. 13. 
PaA ttach lo, by ties of duty, gratitude, ete. 

530, 

1. Fast binde fast finde J. HEYWOOD, fig. To b. 
men to their kind 1866, 2. To open the preson to 
them that are bounde Zsa, 61:1. To b. the con- 
science 1634, 3, To b. the bargain 1677. 6. B. 
XP, my Wounds Rich. IIT, v. iil. 177. 9. Hee that 
1 


ndeth sheaues Ps. 1 To b. the loose sand 
B87. Phr. To b. up: Le. together into one 
Volume. transf. "To b. the chariot to the swift 
Dent Micah 1:13, a rug across the shoulders 1720, 
two countries together 1855. 12. To b. over to 
en the peace DIOKENS, I dare, or will be bound : 

eel certain. To be bound : to be under obligation, 
TI 5a legal, to do. As mariage binds A.Y.L. 


Bind (boind), sb. OE. [f. BIND v.] 1. Any- 
d used to bind; a band or tie; spec. in 
Mus., à. Straight (or curved) line placed under 
(or over) notes of the same pitch, to indicate 
eu the sound is to be sustained. Cf. TIE sb. 
tn 2. A twining or climbing stem, esp. of 
he hop-plant, b. = BINE: ME. 4. Hence, 
Be Honeysuckle or WOOD-BINE. b. = BIND- 
herd (Convolvulus and Polygonum). 1440. 4. 
tit "rated clay 1799. 5. A measure of quan- 
y in salmon and eels 1477. 6. Capacity, 
mit. Se. 1551, 
inder (bai-ndoa). OE. [f. BIND v, + -ER*.] 
* Hen. One who binds. (See the vb.) 2. spec. 
LITT 
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a. A bookbinder 1550. b. One who binds 
sheaves 1011. 3. Anything used to bind; a 
band, bandage, etc. Also fig. 1095. 4. A con- 
necting piece; esp. in Carpentry, a tie-beam 
or binding joint; in Ship-building, a principal 
part of a ship’s frame, such as keel, transom, 
stem, ete. 1642. 5. In various techn. uses: 
esp. a. A band of straw, etc. for binding 
sheaves; b. A detachable cover for unbound 
magazines, ete. +6. Med. Anything which 
BINDs the bowels 1678. + 7. A cement—1751. 

Bindery (boindori). 1828. [f. prec. (see 
-ERY 2), orig. U.S. after Du. binderij.] A 
bookbinder's workshop. 

Binding (boi-ndin), vòl sb. ME. [f. BIND v. 
+ -ING'.] 1. The action of the vb. BIND in 
various senses, 2. The state of being bound. 
ME. 3. coner. A bond, band, bandage; a 
fastening ME. 4. spec. a. The strong cover 
of a book, which holds the sheets together, 
etc. 1647. b. A protective covering for the 
raw edges of a fabric; braid, etc. 1598. c. 
Archit. d^ Shipbuilding. A band of masonry 
and brickwork; a connecting timber, etc. 
1626, 

Binding, ppl. a. ME. (f. as prec.  -ING*.] 
l. That binds together or up; causing or 
tending to cohere; astringent, styptic. 2. Jig. 
Obligatory, restrictive, coercive 1611. 

1. Byndynge frost and colde, blesse 3e to the 
Lord WYoLiF Dan. 3:09. Comb.: b.-joist, a joist 
resting on the wall-plates and carrying other 
Joists; -plate, one of the iron plates used to 
strengthen a puddling-furnace; -Screw, a screw 
used in various instruments for clamping or 
adjustment. Hence Binding-ly adv., -ness. 

Bindweed (boind,wid). 1548. [f. BIND v. 
+ WEED sb.'.] Bol. 1. Name for the species 
of the N.O. Convolvulus; as C. sepium, C. 
arvensis, etc. 2. Used also vaguely of species 
of Smilax, Honeysuckle, Tamus, etc. 3. 
Black, Corn, or Ivy B., Polygonum convol- 
vulus; Blue B., Bittersweet or Woody 
Nightshade, 

Bindwith (boi:nd,wip). 1797. [f. BIND v. + 
WITHE.] Clematis vitalba or "Traveller's Joy. 

Bine (bein). 1727. [Adoption as a literary 
form of a var. of synon. dial. bind; see BIND 
8b. 2.] A flexible shoot of a shrub, a climbing 
stem ; esp. of the hop, whence White-b., ete. 

Binervate (boino-1ve't), a, 1842. [BI- pref.* 
I. 1; see -ATE*.] Having two nerves (in Bot. 
and Enl.). 

Bing (bin), sb.! ME. [Senses 1, 2 = ON. 
bingr heap (Sw. binge heap); senses 3-4 are 
unexpl., but cf. Da. bing bin; in Eng. bing has. 
been used dial. for bin since Xv.] 1. A heap or. 
pile 1513. 2. spec. A heap of metallic ore, of 
alum; 8 cwt. of lead ore 1816. 3. = BIN. 
Now dial. ME. 4. The kiln of a furnace in 
which charcoal is burnt in metal-smelting 
1658. 

1. Potato-bings BURNS. 2. B. ore, or b, : the best 
lead ore. Hence Bing v. to pile or put up in a b. 

tl Bing, sb.* 1701. [Chinese bing, dial. 
form of ming.) A kind of tea, 

Binge (binds), sb. 1854. [prob. sl. use of 
dial. binge vb. soak (a wooden vessel).] slang. 
A drinking-bout; a spree. Also vb. 

Bingo. 1861. (prob. f. b. of brandy + 
SmiNGo.] Brandy (slang). 

Bink (bink). Sc. and n. dial. ME. [Later f. 
ME. benk, north. and Se. var. of BENCH 
sb.) 1. = BENCH 1, 2, 6, 7. 2. A shelf; also, 
a dresser 1535. 

Binnacle (bi-ndk’l), 1622. [In xvii bitakle, 
biticle, biltacle — Sp. bitdcula, bitácora, or Pg. 
bitacola, corresp. to Pr. abitacle, It. abitacolo, 
Fr. habitacle — L. habitaculum habitation, f. 
habitare inhabit.] A box on the deck of a 
ship near the helm, in which the compass is 
placed. Also attrib. 

Binny (bi-ni). [Origin unkn.] Zehthyol. The 
barbel of the Nile (Barbus bynni). 

Binocle (bi-ndk'l). 1696. [- Fr. binocle 
(xvi), f. L. bi- Bi- pref.* + oculus eye.) A 
field- or opera-glass haying tubes for both 
eyes. 

Binocular (binokinlüi). 1713. (f. L. bini 
two together + oculus eye, after OCULAR; 
cf. prec., and Fr. bínoculaire.] A. adj. 1. 
Having two eyes ? Obs. So Bino'culate a. 
2. Performed by or adapted to both eyes 
1738. B. sb. (Short for b. glass.) A BINOCLE. 
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Also, applied to a microscope. 1871, Hence 
Bino'cula'rity, b. quality; simultaneous 
employment of both eyes. Bino'cularly adv. 

Binomial (boinó"miül. 1557. If. Fr. 
binôme or mod. L. binomium, f. bi- BI qref.* 
+ Gr. wónos part, portion + -AL'. See 
BiNowy.] A. adj. 1. Math. Consisting of two 
terms; see B. 1570, 2. = BINOMINAL 1656. 

1. B. theorem: the formula by which any power 
of a binomial may be found without performing 
the successive multiplications. 

B. sb. An algebraic expression consisting of 
two terms joined by + or — (formerly only 
+) 1557. 

Binominal (boing-minal), a. 1880. [f. L. 
binominis (f. bi- BI- pref.* + nomen, nomin- 
name) + -AL'] Having two names, esp. 
those of genus and species in scientific 
nomenclature. 

Binominated (baing-mine'téd), a. 1857. (t. 
Bi- pref + L. nomen name, nominatus 
named; cf, nominated.] Having two names. 
So Bino-minous a. 

t Birnomy. 1571. [-mod.L. binomium (also 
used), f. bi- BI- pref.* + Gr. vóuos part, por- 
tion; ef. BINOMIAL] = BINOMIAL sb. —1670. 

Binotonous (boing-tonas), a, 1802. [f. L. 
bini (see BIN-) + tonus TONE, note + -0US, 
app. after monotonous,| Consisting of two 
notes, as a b. ery. 

Binous (boi-nas), a. 1832. 
BIN-) + -0US.] = BINATE. 

Binoxalate, Binoxide; see BiN-. 

Binuclear, -ate; see BI- pref.? I. 1. 

Bio- (boo, boi,Q). Gr. &w-, comb. f. Blos 
‘life, course or way of living’ (as opp. to Qj 
‘animal life, organic life’), In mod. scientific 
wds. extended to mean ‘organic life’. 

Bio-bibliogra:phical a., dealing with the life 
and writings of an author, Bioblast [Gr. ìa- 
orós], Biol. a minute mass of amorphous. proto- 
plasm having formative power. Bioce-ntric a., 
treating life as à central fact, Bioche*mic, 
a., pertaining to the chemistry of life, Biodyna: 
mic, -al a., of or relating to biodynamics. Bio- 
dynamics, the doctrine of vital force, or of the 
action of living organisms. Biogen, the sub- 
stance of the soul, the ‘od’ of Reichenbach, Biot 
| generic m for the life-selences, Bio- 

ine*tics, the doctrine of the successive changes 
through which organisms pass in development. 
Bioly-tic a., life-destroving. Biomagnetic a., 
of or pertaining to animal magnetism, Bio- 
fnetism, animal magnetism, Bio'meter, 
a measurer of life. Bio'metry, the calculation 
ofthe average duration and expectation of life. 
Biophysiologist, an investigator of the physio- 
logy of living beings. Bi'oscope, a view of life; 
that which affords ìt. Biosta'tic, -al a., of or per- 
taining to biostaties. Biosta'tics, the doctrine of 
structure as adapted to act, as opp. to biodynamica 
or biokinetics, 

Biocellate (boi,o-séle't), 1847. [f. Bi- pref.* 
I. 1 + OCELLATE.] Marked with two small 
eye-like spots, as a wing, ete. 

Biogenesis (boio,d;e-nésis). 1870. [f. Bio- 
+ Gr. yéveos birth.) The theory that living 
matter always arises by the agency of pre- 
existing living matter. Hence Bioge'nesist, 
one who holds the theory of b. 

Biogeny (boig-dgini). 1870, [f. Bro- + 
GENY.) d. The history of the evolution of 
living organisms 1870. Hence Biogenetic a. 
of or pertaining to b. Bio'genist. 2. = B10- 
GENESIS 1870. 

Biograph. 1897. [U.S. trade name; see 
"GRAPH.] An earlier form of cinematograph. 

Biographer (boig-grifos). 1715, (f. Bro- 
GRAPHY + -ER!4, replacing biographist.] A 
writer of biographies, or of a life. var. Bio'- 
graphist. 

Biographic, -al (boi ografik, -àl), a. 1738, 
[f. BIOGRAPHY : see -10, -10AL.] Of or of 
the nature of biography. Biogra'phically 
adv. 

Biographize (boi,o:gráfoiz), v. 1800. [f. as 
BIOGRAPHY + -IZE.] To write a biography of, 

Biography (boiegráf) 1661. [- Fr. bio- 
graphie or mod.L. biographia, med.Gr. 
Bwypadía; see BIO-, -GRAPHY.] 1. The history 
of the lives of individual men, as a branch of 
literature. 2. A written record of the life of 
an individual 1791. Also transf. of an animal 
or plant. 

1. In all parts of B... Plutarch equally excell’d 
DRYDEN. 


If. L. bini (see 
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Biologic, -al (boi,ole-dgik, -ál), a. 1859. 
If. BIOLOGY + 10, -1CAL.] Of, relating to, or of 
the nature of biology. Hence Biologically 


adv. 

Biologist (boiolódsist) 1813. [f. as 
prec. --IST.] One who studies biology. 
Biollogize, v. 1862. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 
t 1. To mesmerize —1874. 2. To cultivate 
biology; to deal with biologically. intr. and. 


trans. 

Biology (boiolódsi) 1813. [- Fr. biologie 
(Lamarck, 1802) — G. biologie (Gottfried Rein- 
hold, 1802). See B10-, -LoGy.] f 1. The study 
of human life and character. 2. The science 
of physical life, dealing with organized beings 
or animals and plants, their morphology, 
physiology, origin, and distribution; occas. 
= PHYSIOLOGY 1819. +3, = ELECTRO-BIO- 
LOGY —1874. 

Bioplasm (boi-o,plezm). 1872. [f. B10-, 
after protoplasm.) Biol. Prof. Beale's term 
for : The germinal matter of all living beings; 
living protoplasm. Hence Biopla'smic a. 

Bioplast (boi-o,plest). 1877. (f. BI0-, after 
prec. and PROTOPLAST.] Biol. ‘A small separate 
portion of Bioplasm generally less than the 
thousandth of an inch in diameter.' Hence 
Biopla:stic a. 

Biordinal (boid-adinal). 1853. [f. BI- pref.* 
II + ORDINAL.) Math. A. adj. Of the second 
order. B. sb. A linear differential equation 
of the second order; see ORDINAL 1881, 

Biotaxy, etc: see BIO- pref. 

Bio'tic, a. rare. 1600. [—late L. bioticus — 
Gr. Buorixds, f. Bos life. In mod. use- Fr. 
biotique.] t 1. Of or pertaining to (common) 
life, secular. 2. Of animal life; vital. So 
Bio'tical. 1874. 

Biotite (bai-dteit). 1802. 
mineralogist, + -ITE' 2b.) 
or magnesia mica. 

Bipalmate, biparietal; see Bi- pref.* 

Bi-parous, a. 1731. (f. Br- pref. 2 + 
-PAROUS.] Producing two at once (in time or 


[f. Biot, French 
Min. Hexagonal 


place). 

Bipartible (boipü'tib', a. 1847. [f. 
L. bipartire bisect; cf. late L. partibilis 
divisible; see PART v., -IBLE.] Divisible into 
two parts. var. Bipa'rtile. 

Bipartient (boipütiént) 1678. [-bi- 
parlient-, pres. ppl. stem of L. bipartire 
divide into two; see BI- pref.*, PART v., -ENT.] 
A. adj. That divides into two parts. B. sb. A 
number which divides another into two equal 
parts 1819. 

Bipartite (boipà-toit) a. 1506. [-L. 
bipartitus, pa. pple. of bipartire; see prec.) 
1. Divided into or consisting of two parts 
1574, b. Divided between or shared by two 
1618. c. Bot. Divided into two parts nearly 
to the base 1864. 2. Law. Drawn up in two 
corresponding parts, one for each party 
1506. var. Bipa'rted. Hence Bipa'rtitely 
adv. Bipartition, division into two parts 
(action or result). 

Bipe'ctinate, -ated, a. 1836. [f. Bi- pref.* 
I.1-- PEOTINATE.] Having two margins toothed 
like à comb. 

Biped (boi-péd). 1646. [- L. bipes, -ped-, f. 
bi- BI- + pes foot.] A. sb. A two-footed 
animal. B. adj. Two-footed 1793. 

Bipedal (bei-p/dál), a. ME. [- L. bipedalis ; 
see prec., -AL!; in mod. use f. prec. + -AL!.] 
f 1. Two feet long ME. only. 2. Biped 1607. 
3. Of, pertaining to, or caused by a biped 
1833. Hence Bipedaity, the quality of 
being two-footed. 

Bipe'ltate, a. 1846. [f. BI- pref.! IL. 
npeltatus armed with a pelia; see PELTA, -ATE*.] 
Having a defence like a double shield. 

Bipennate, -ated (boipe-ne't, -eitéd), a. 
1713. [f. BI- pref.* I + PENNATR, -ATED.] 
"Two-winged. 

Bipinnate (boipi-ne't), a. 1794. [f. Bi- pref. 
T + PINNATE, -ATED.] 1, Doubly or sub- 
ordinately pinnate. So Bipi'nnated a. 2. 
Zool. Haying feathery appendages in opposed 
pairs 1856. 

Bipinnatifld (boipine-tifid), a. 1890. [f. 
Bi- pref.! I.3 + PrNNATIFID.] Bot. Of leaves: 
Pinnatifid, with the pinnæ themselves simi- 
larly divided. So Bipinnatipa-rted, -pa'r- 
tite, -sect, -se'cted. 
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Biplane (boi-plén) 1908. [f. BI- pref.* Il 
+ PLANE sb.? le(b. Cf. Fr. biplan.] An 
aeroplane having two planes or main sup- 
porting surfaces, one above the other. 

Bipolar (bəipõ™-lă1), a. 1810. [f. BI- pref.* 
I + Porag.] Having two poles or opposite 
extremities. Also fig. Hence Bipolacrity. 

Bipont, bipo'ntine a. [-med.L. Bi- 
pontium ‘two bridges’, -inus; see -INE'.] Of 
editions of the classics, etc.: Printed at 
Zweibrücken (Bipontium) in Bavaria, in the 
late 18th c. 

Bipunctate (boeipp:nkte't), a. 1804. [f. BI- 
pref.* I. 1+ PuNcTATE.] Having or marked 
by two punctures or points. var. Bipu'nc- 
tual. (Dicts.) 

Biquadrate (boi,kwo:dreit). 1706. [f. BI- 
pref.* + QUADRATE.) Math. The square of the 
square (power or root); = BIQUADRATIC. 
Hence Biqua:drate v. to raise to the fourth 
power. 

Biquadratic (boi,kwódrsetik) 1661. [f. 
Bi- pref.* + Quapratic.) Math. A. adj. Per- 
taining to the biquadrate, or fourth power of 
anumber. 1668. B.sb. a. The fourth power 
ofa number. b. A biquadratic equation. 

B. equation: an equation in which the unknown 
quantity is raised to the fourth power. B. para- 
bola: a curve of the third order, having two 
infinite legs tending the same way. B. root: the 
square root of the square root. 

Biquintile (boi,kwi-ntoil, -il). 1647. [f. Br- 
pref.* Y + QuiNTILE.] Astrol. An aspect of the 
planets, when they are distant from each 
other twice the fifth part of a great circle, — 
that is, 144 degrees. 

Biradiate, -ated; see BI- pref.* I. 
Bira:mous, a. [f. Bi- pref.* I.1 + L. ramus 
branch + -0US.] Two-branched. HUXLEY. 
Birch (b3atj), sb. (OE. birée, bierée = MLG. 
berke, OHG. birihha, birka (G. birke) :- Gmc. 
*berkjón; rel. to OE. berc, beore = Du. berk, 
ON. bjork :—Gme. *berkó.] 1. A genus of 
hardy northern forest trees (Betula), having 
smooth tough bark and slender branches. 
a. esp. The common European species (B. 
alba); also called Lady Birch, Silver B., 
White B. The Weeping or Drooping B. (B. 
pendula) is a variety. b. Dwarf-B. (B. nana); 
Paper B. or White B. of America (B. papy- 
racea); Cherry B. (B. lenta), also called 
Sweet Mahogany or Mountain B. c. The 
wood of this tree ME. d. The pl. birks in the 
north signifies a grove of birches 1724. 2. A 
bunch of birch-twigs used for flogging; a 
birch-rod 1648, 3. A canoe made of the bark 
of B. papyracea 1864. 

1. Byrche..serueth..for bet; of stubborne 
boyes TURNER. Shadows of the silver birk Sweep 
the green that folds thy grave TENNYSON. 

Comb.: b. pampar, a resinous substance ob- 
tained from the 'k of B. nigra; b. oil, an oil 
extracted from the bark of the b., and used in the 
pronarason of Russia leather, to which it gives its 
smell; b.-rod = BIRCH 2; b.-water, the sap 
obtained from the b. in spring; b.-wine, wine 
prepared from b.-water. Hence Birch v. to 
punish with a b.-rod ; to flog. 

Birchen (b3-at{’n), a. 1440. [f. prec. + 
-EN*.] Of or pertaining to BIRCH 1, 2; com- 
posed of birch. 

Canoe-men, in their b. vessels 1805. 

Bird (bsid). (OE. brid (surviving in dial.), 
late Northumb. bird; of unkn. origin and 
without cognates.] 1. orig. The young of the 
feathered tribes; a chicken, eaglet, etc.; a 
nestling. Still in n. dial. Also f transf. and 
fig. b. A maiden, a girl. (At first confused 
with burde Burp; but later taken as fig. 
sense of 1 or 2.] ME. 2. Any feathered 
vertebrate animal; a member of the second 
class (4ves) of the great Vertebrate group. 
(Now used generically in place of Fowr.) ME. 
3. Sport. A game bird; spec. a partridge. Also 
tg. e ees quotes.) 1588. 

. He..cheryssheth vs, as the egle her by 
1526. b. The B. is dead That. womans e 
much on Cymb. tv. ii. 197. 2. The bryddes of the 
aier have nestes TINDALE Matt. 8:20. 3. Am I 
your B., I meane to shift my bush Tam. Shr. v. ii. 

. Reports say the birds are very wild 1887. 
4. Arabian b. — phoenix. A little b. has whispered 
a secret to me 1833. There must be such queer 
px yh AER f PR 

. Birds of a (= one) feather: those of 

character. To get the (big) b., to be hissed. d: 

Comb.: 1. With deflning word, as b. of Jove, the 
of Juno, the peacock; b. of paradise, 


BIRK 


one of the family Paradiseidz», remarkable for the 
beauty of their plumage; b. of passage, an 
migratory b.; b. of Washington, the ‘American 
Eagle (Falco leucocephalus); b. of wonder, the 
enix. 2. f b.-bolt, a blunt-headed arrow, 

for shooting birds; -call, an instrument for. 
imitating the note of birds, in order to attract 
them; B- (or bird's) cherry, a wild fruit tree or 
shrub (Prunus padus); -fly, a fly (Ornithomyi 
which lives under the plumage of birds ; "mouthe] 
a., having a mouth like a b.; hence, unwilling to 
speak out (obs.); -organ, a small organ used in 
teaching birds to sing; -pepper, kinds of cap- 
sicum; -seed, canary-seed, hemp, millet, plantain, 
etc,; -spit, a spit for roasting birds on, t fig. a 
rapier; -witted a., lacking the faculty of atten- 
tion. 3. (Comb. of bird's): a. gen. as bird’s-beak 
moulding, one which in section forms an ovolo 
or ogee with or without a fillet under it followed 
by a hollow; -mouth, an interior or re-entrant 
angle cut out of the end of a piece of timber. b, 
esp. in plant-names ; e.g. Bird's bread, the small 
Yellow Stone-crop (Sedum acre), Bird's eggs, 
the Bladder Campion; Bird's tare, a species of 
Arachis; Bird's tongue, the Greater Stitchwort 
(Stellaria holostea), the Common Maple, Scarlet 
Pimpernel, Ornithoglossum, etc. (from the shape 
of their leaves); also the fruit of the ash-tree, 
Hence Bi-rdikin, Bi-rdlet, Birrdling, a little b, 

Bird (b3id), v. 1576. [f. prec.]. intr, To 
catch or shoot birds. 

Bird-cage (bs-idké'da). 1490. [f. BIRD sb. 
+ CAGE sb.) 1. A cage for a bird or birds, 2, 
Sporting. The paddock at Newmarket 1884. 
1. The Bird-Cages in St. James's Park. [Hence 
Birdcage Walk.] 1691. 

t Birde. [ME. app. short for *3ebirde := 
OE. gebyrd, -o birth.) 1. Birth; offspring 
ME. only. 2. Family, nation ME. only, 

Birder(b5-1doi). 1481. [f. BIRD v, + -ER] 
t 1. A fowler —1622. 2. A breeder of birds 
1827. 3. A wild cat (local) 1864. 

Birdie (bo-1di) 1792. [f. BIRD sb. +-IB, 
-Y*.] 1. A dear little bird. 2. Golf. The fact 
of doing a hole in one under the par score 
1921. 

Bird-lime, sb. 1440. [Ling sb.') A 
glutinous substance spread upon twigs, by 
which birds may be caught. Also fig. and 
transf. Also attrib. 

Hence Bi-rd-lime v, to smear or catch with (or 
as with) b. Bi*rd-limy a. 
Bird's-eye. Also bird-eye. 1597. 1, sb. 
A name of several plants with small round 
bright flowers, as the Bird's-eye Primrose (P, 
farinosa), Germander Speedwell, species of 
‘Adonis (usu. Pheasant's eye), Roberts Ger- 
anium, ete. 2. A manufactured tobacco in 
which the ribs of the leaves are cut along with 
the fibre 1861. 3. attrib. Of or belonging to 
a bird's eye; as in Bird's-eye view: a view of 
a landscape from above, such as a bird would 
have; fig. a résumé of a subject 1702. 4 
attrib, Marked as with bird's eyes; spotted; 
as Bird's-eye limestone, maple, etc. 1005. 
Bird's-foot, bi'rd-foot, 1578. Applied to 
objects having the shape of a bird’s foot, a8 a. 
A small yellow vetch (Ornithopus); b. A smi " 
fern (Cheilanthes radiata); c. = Bird'sdfoo! 


Lj 


Trefoil. 

Bird’s-foot Trefoil or Lotus: a yellow leguminous 

lant (Lotus corniculatus), a native of Bri 

lird' s-foot star, sea-star : an echinoderm relater 
the star-fish. 

Bi'rd's-nest, bird-nest, sb. 1597. 1.( Us 
two was.) : The nest of a bird ; spec. the rene 
nest of certain species of swallow found in tl i 
Chinese Sea. Also attrib. 1509. 2. A NE 
NEST, q.v. 1867. 3. A name of plants: 8. 7 
Wild Carrot; b. Monotropa hypophilysi 
Fd poen Orchid. , we 

-nest fern, a name given 
ferns from their habit of growth; Bird’s-nest 
Orchid (Neottia nidus-avis), a plant, W jour. 
Britain, entirely of a brown feuillemort cole V 
Hence Bi-rd’s-ne:sting, bird-nesting vòl. 1 
the action or occupation of searching for 
nests; whence Bi-rd's-ne:st v. intr. sg fi 

Bireme (boi-rim). 1600. [-L. Men 
bi- Bi- pref. I. 1 remus oar] A+ B i 
Having two banks of oars. B. sb. [80 9% vi 

Biretta (bire-tà). Also beretta, birre 
1598. [- It. herretta, tbar(r)eita or Sp- jer 
fem. dims. corresp. to Pr. beret BERET, 
on late L. birrus, -um hooded cape or S 
perh. of Celtic orig.] The square cap Doing 
by clerics of the R.C.Ch. ; that of priests A 
black, of bishops purple, of cardinals reà- 

Birgand(er, obs. f. BERGANDER. 

irk, -en, -in, north. ff. BIRCH, 


me exotic 


BIRCHEN- 


BIRKIE 


Birkie (b3-zki, Sc. bé-rkie). 1724. [Origin 
unkn.] A. sb. Joc. term for a man ‘with a 
mind of his own’; occas. = ‘strutting fellow’, 
often simply = ‘fellow’, ‘carle’. 2. Cards. = 
*Beggar-my-neighbour' 1777. B. adj. Mettle- 
some 1821. 

Birl (boul, Se. bir’l), v. Se. 1724. [Bchoic; 
cf. pirl, whirl.) To revolve or cause to revolve 
rapidly and with characteristic noise; to 
spin. 

Birle (boul), v. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. byrelian, 
ON. byrla, f. byrele cup-bearer, perh. rel. to 
beran BEAR v.'] 1. To pour out (drink, to or for 
any one). 2. To ply with drink ME. 3. intr. 
To carouse; trans. to drink and pass (the 
cup). (Pseudo-arch.) 1800, 

Birlie, birley. Sc. 1609. Corrupt f. BYR- 
LAW, used in comb. 

| Birlinn (bi’-rlin). 1595. [Gael] A large 
rowing boat, used by the chieftains in the 
Western Islands of Scotland. 

Birmingham (b3-aminhém), A town in 
Warwickshire, in England. See ANTI-BIR- 
so Birminghamicze v., to make 
up artificially. Cf. BRUMMAGEM. 


Birostrate, -ated, Birotate; see Bi- 
pref.* 1.1. 
Birr (bài, Sc. bérr. ME. [-ON. byrr 


favouring wind. Sense 3 is prob. echoic.] 
+1, A strong (carrying) wind ME. only. 
2. Momentum, impetus; rush ME. ; emphatic 
utterance 1825. 3. An energetic whirring 
sound 1837. 

2. What the Scotch call the B.. .the emphatic 


energy of his pronunciation LD. COCKBURN. 3. 
T . of the moorcock SMILES, Hence Birr v. to 
emit a b. 


Birretta, var. of BIRETTA. 

Birse (boas, Sc. bèrs), sb. [OE. byrst 
BRISTLE. Now only Sc.) = BRISTLE. Also fig. 

Birsle (bo-as'l, Sc. bé-rs'l, v. Sc. 1513. 
[Origin unkn., and etymological form uncer- 
tain; the mod. Sc. is birsle, but xv1 Eng. had 
brissill, and xvii north.-dial. brusle.] To toast 
hard; also fig. 

f Birt, burt. 1552. [Also in form bret xv; 
of unkn. origin.) A Turbot —1783. 

Birth (b3ip) sb. ME. |-ON. byrð 
birth, descent, corresp. to Goth. gabaurps :— 
East Gmo. *saburbiz, f. *3a- Y-+ *bur- 
*ber-, see BEAR v.*, -TH!, WGmco. forms with 
-d are OE. jebyrd, OS. giburd, OHG. giburt 
(G. geburt).] 1. The bearing of offspring. a. 
Giving birth ME. b. The being born, nativity 
ME. Also fig. of things. 2. That which is 
born; offspring; young (of animals) (arch.) 
ME. Also fig. of things. 3. Parentage, 
lineage, descent ME. spec. Noble lineage 1595. 
14. Nature, kind, sex —1592. 5. Conditions 
involved in birth ME. t6. Astrol. Nativity 
TM 7. Theol. in New b.: regeneration 

1, a. Two children at one b. 2 Hen. VI, IV. ii. 
147. b. The birthe of Cryst our thraldom putte 
vs fro CHAUCER, Phr. To give b. to: to bear (off- 
spring). The b. of an idea 1875. 2. fig. Innoua- 
tions, which are the Births of Time BACON. 3. 
She is no equall for his b. Much Ado 1I. i. 172. 
5. An Athenian by b. JOwETT. 7. Baptism confers 
& new b, MANNING, 
attrib.: b. control, the artificial restriction of b., 
esp, the use by married persons of contraceptive 
methods b. mark, a mark on the skin dating 
1o th ; b. rate, the ratio of the number of births 
right population. Hence t Bi'rthdom, birth- 


Birth, v. rare. ME. 
have birth, 

Birth, obs. t. BERTH. 
Birthday (b3-apdé'). ME. [f. BIRTH + Day.) 
ti The day on which any one is born; transf. 

‘at of origin or commencement 1580. 2. The 
tniversary ofthe day of birth ; occas. spec. of 
hat of the sovereign ME. Also attrib. 
quas Anniversary of the B. of this Glorious 
Was Ca DELE, 2. This is my B. : as this very day 
mucawius born Jul C. v. 1. 71. B. suit: bare skin. 
fs jirthnight (bd-apnoit). 1628. [f. as prec. 
m tout.) 1. The night on which any one is 
en 1071. 2. The night annually kept in 
They. of any one's birth 1628. +3. spec. 
e evening of a royal birthday —1730. 


1. The Angeli 
Dirthenight Mz. Pg 1v. SOG Mel, On thy 


[f. prec.] intr. To 
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Birthplace (b3-applé'‘s). 1607. [f. as prec. 
"FPLACE.] The place where a person (or fig. 
& thing) is born. 

‘The b. of valour BURNS Farew. Highlands. 

Birthright (b3-ap,roit). 1535. [f. as prec. + 
Ricut.} Right by birth; the rights, privi- 
leges, etc. to which one is entitled by birth. 
DEI I A 

me HM . 25:31. 
The laws of the ipt Xie v. of every native 
COLERIDGE. 

Birthwort (b3-1p;wpat) 1551. [f. as prec. 
+ WonT.] Bot. The genus of shrubs ARISTO- 
LOOHIA. 

|| Bis, adv. 1819. [Fr. and It.-L. bis 
twice.) Encore, again: used a, in Mus. as a 
direction to repeat a phrase or passage. b. 
Twice ; to call attention to the occurrence ofa 
number, word, etc., twice, as ‘p. 175 (bis)’. 

Bis-, pref.’ The prec. adv. used occas. bef. 
8, c, or a vowel, in place of BI- pref.* as in bis- 
alternate, etc. 

Bis-, pref.' Chem. abbrev. of BISMUTH, 
used in comb. 

Bis; see BICE, Byss. 

Bisaccate; see BI- pref.* I. 

t Bisannual, a. and sb. 
= BIENNIAL, 

|| Biscacha (bis,ka-tfá) Also biz-, vis-. 
1837. [-Sp. biscacho.] Zool. A species of the 
Chinchilide, a burrowing rodent of S. 
America. 

Biscayan (bi-ske!án), a. 1634. [f. Biscay + 
+ -AN.] Belonging to, or characteristic of, the 
province of Biscay ; also as sb., an inhabitant. 
or native of Biscay. So Biscayen [- Fr. bis- 
caien), a. A long heavy musket, first used in 
Biscay; b. One of its balls. 

t Bi'scot, sb. 1662. [f. Scor = payment. 
Prefix undetermined.] A fine formerly im- 
posed on owners of marsh-lands for failure 
to repair banks, ditches, etc. 1790. 

t Biscotin. 1727. [— Fr. biscotin — It. biscot- 
tino dim. of biscotto, corresp. to Fr. biscuit.) A 
sweet biscuit made of flour, sugar, eggs, etc. 

Biscuit (biskét) ME. [Early forms 
besquite, byscule, bisket — OFT. bescoit, -cuit, 
biscut (mod. biscuit):—med.L. *biscoctus 
twice baked (sc. panis bread), f. bis twice 
+ coctus, pa. pple. of coquere cook. From 
Xvi to xvii spelt bisket, as still pronounced.) 
1. A kind of crisp dry bread more or less 
hard, made generally in thin flat cakes. 
The essential ingredients are flour and 
water, or milk, without leaven. In U.S., 
& small soft cake, usually fermented. 2. 
Pollery. Pottery-ware fired once, but not 
glazed, or embellished ; also fig. 1791. 

1. As drie as the remainder bisket After a voyage 
A.Y.L. ir, vii. 89. var. B. bread. Hence Bi's- 
cuiting vòl. sb. (sense 2). 

Biscutate (boi,skid-te't), a. 1838. [f. BI- 
pref.* I. 6 + ScvTATE.] Having two shields; 
resembling two bucklers. 

|| Bise (biz, biz). ME. (Fr., of unkn. etym.] 
A keen dry N. or NNE. wind, prevalent in 
Switzerland and its neighbourhood. 

Bise, obs. f. Bick. 

Bisect (boise-kt), v. 1646. (f. BI- pref.* + 
secl-, pa. ppl. stem of L. secare cut, after 
intersect.] 1. To cut into two equal parts. 
(The usual sense.) 2. To divide into any two 
parts 1789. 3. intr. To fork 1870. 

TOI is nearly bisected by the equator 

Bisection (boise-kfon). 1656. [f. as prec. + 
-ION, after section.) 1. Division into two 
(usually equal) parts. 2. Forking 1870. Hence 
Bise'ctional a., -ly adv. 

Bisector (boise-ktor, -tğ1). 1864. [f. as 
prec.--0R 2.) One who or that which 
bisects; a bisecting line. 

Bisectrix (boise-ktriks). 1854. [f. as prec. 
+ -TRIX.] = prec.; spec. in biaxial polariza- 
tion, the line bisecting the angle between the 
two axes of polarization (= linea bisec- 
triz). 

Bisegment (beisegmént). 1847. [f. Br- 
pref.! II + SEGMENT.) One of the two equal 
parts into which a line, etc., is divided. 

Biseptate, biserial, biseriate, biserrate; 
see BI- pref.* 


1725. [B1s-*.] 


BISHOPSTOOL 


|| Biset (bize, bi-zét). 1834. [-Fr. biset, f. 
bis dark-grey.] The wild rock-pigeon. 

Bisetous (boisi-tos), a. 1842. [f. BI- pref.* I 
+ L. seta + -ovs.] Having two sete or 
bristles. var. Biseto'se. 

+ Bi'sexed, a. 1606. [f. BI- pref.* I. 2. + SEX 
+-ED*,] Of both sexes 1646. So Bise*xous a. 

Bisexual (boise-ksiuál, -f'uál), a. 1824. [Br- 
pref.* I. 1.] Of two sexes; spec. having both 
sexes in the same individual. 

The. .tradition. .that the original man. .was b. 
COLERIDGE. 

Bish, var. of BIER. 

Bishop (bi-[op), sb. [OE. biséop, corresp. to 
OFris., OS. biskop, (M)Du. bisschop, OHG. 
biscof (G. bischof) ON. biskup — pop.L. 
*biscopus, for eccl.L. episcopus — Gr. èi- 
oxonos overseer (whence Goth. aipiskaupus), 
f. èmi EPI- + -oxomos looking (see -SCOPE).] 
1, A spiritual superintendent or overseer in 
the Christian Church. a. In N. T. versions, 
tr. émíoxozos, used either descriptively, or as 
a title. In Acts 20:28 (where applied to the 
npcoBurep of Ephesus) replaced in some 
versions by ‘overseers’. Also applied to 
Christ. (Occas. used in non-episcopal churches 
of the pastor or chief elder.) ME. b. spec. In 
the episcopal churches: A clergyman con- 
secrated for the spiritual government of a 
diocese, next below an archbishop 
(where these exist). (The sense in which the 
wd. passed into all the Gmc. langs.) OE. 
t 2. transf. Any chief priest, e.g. a pontifex 
maximus, Moslem caliph, etc. -1647. 3. One 
of the pieces in the game of chess, having the 
upper part shaped like a mitre; formerly 
called archer 1562. 4. The Lady-bird 1674. 
5. A sweet drink, compounded of wine, 
oranges or lemons, and sugar; mulled and 
spiced port 1738. 6. a. A bustle (U.S.) 1860. 
b. A child's smock (n. dial.) 1874. 

1. a. In the language of the New Testament the 
same officer in the Church is called indifferently 
‘bishop’ énloxowos and ‘elder’ or ‘presbyter’ 
mpeopvrepos 1868. b. Bishop in partibus infidelium) 
in R.C.Ch., a titi , wh is 
is in the possession of infidels. Bischops. . 
shulden not amersy pore men WYCLIF. 5. nat 
Bari, called b., which Johnson had always liked 


WELL. | 
Comb.: Bishop's Bible, the version published 
in 1568 under the direction of Abp. Parker; 
bishop's length (Painting), a certain size of 
canvas. Plant-names: bishop's cap, the 
fas Mitella or Mitrewoi ishop's elder = 
hop-weed ; bishop's hat, 
bishop's leaves, Water 
aquatica); bishop's weed, we 
AMMI; also /Egopodium ; bisho; 
Betony, Stachys betonica; also 
Nigella damascena. 

Bishop, v.* arch. [OE. bisceopian exercise 
the office of a bishop, f. prec.] 1. To ad- 
minister confirmation to; to confirm (arch. or 
obs.). 2. To make a bishop of 1549. 3. To let 
(milk, ete.) burn while cooking. In allusion 
to the proverb ‘The bishop has put his foot 
into it’. (n. dial.) 1863. 

[If the porage be burned. 
hath put his foote in the potte..because the 
bishops burn who they lust TINDALE.] 

Bishop, v.* 1727. [f. Bishop, personal 
name.) 1. To file down the teeth of (a horse) 
80 as to make him look young. 2. To murder 
by drowning (cf. BURKE v.) 1840. 

Bishopdom (bi-fopdem). [OE. bíséeopdóm ; 
in later use, f. BISHOP sb. + -DOM.] t 1. 
= BISHOPHOOD -1635. 2. Episcopal order; 
concr. bishops collectively 1041. 

Bishopess. 1072. [-kS$'.] The wife of a 
bishop (nonce-wd.); a she-bishop (joc.) 1854. 

Bishophood (bi-Jophud). [OE. biséeophad; 
see -HOOD.] The office, dignity, or rank of a 
bishop. 

Bishoplike (bifop;leik) A. adj. Like a 
bishop; t episcopal OE.; var. Bi'shoply a. 
B. adv. After the manner of a bishop 1555, 

Bishopric (bi-foprik). [OE. bisteopride, f. 
bisceop + ride realm, province.) 1. The 
province of a bishop ; a diocese. 2. The office 
or position of a bishop ME. t 3. Overseership. 
(tr. Gr. émoxom}.) 21592. 

3. His Bishopricke [marg. office: or, charge] let. 
another take Acts 1: 20. 

Bishopstool (bi-fop stil). [OE. bisceopstol 
bishop’s seat; see STOOL.) The throne, seat, 


‘ood 
vil-in-a-bush, 


we say the bishop 


BISIE 


or see of a bishop. Obs. since 13th c., but 
revived by historians. 

Bisie, obs. f. Busy. 

Bisk (bisk), sb. 1647. [- Fr. bisque, of 
unkn. origin.] A rich soup made by boiling 
down birds, etc. ; spec. crayfish soup. 

Bisk, var. of BISQUE!. 

Bismar (bi-smaa). 1805. [- Da. bismer, 
ON. bismari steelyard; in LG. besemer, Sw. 
besmar; of Slav. origin.] 1. A steelyard used 
in Orkney, Shetland, etc. 2. The fifteen- 
spined stickleback (Gasterosteus spinachia), 
from its supposed resemblance to the steel- 
yard 1805. 

t Bisme. 1513. 
A deep pit —1663. 

t Bi'smer, sb. [OE. bismer = OS., OHG. 
bismer ridicule, f. bi BY -- smer mockery, cf. 
smerian smile contemptuously, smearcian 
(see SwIRK).] 1. Disgrace; mockery; scorn 
—1460. 2. A person worthy of scorn; a pander 
or bawd -1535. Hence + Birsmer v. to treat 
with scorn. 

Bismethyl; see Bis- pref.* 

|| Bismi'llah. 1813. [Arab.] In the name of 
Allah; a Moslem exclam. 

Bismite (bi-smoit, biz-). |f. BISM(UTH) + 
-ITE! 2b.] Min. The native oxide of bismuth ; 
bismuth-ochre. 

Bismite, bismoke, etc.; see BE-. 

Bismuth (bi-‘sm#p, biz-). 1668. [-mod.L. 
bisemutum (Georg Agricola, 1530), latinization 
of G. wismut, of doubtful origin.] One of the 
elementary bodies; a reddish white metal, 
found native, and also in combination. 
(Chemically, a triad and a pentad, used in the 
arts and in medicine. Symbol Bi.) 

Comb.: b.-blende = EULYTIN; -glance = 
Bismuthinite; -ochre = BISMITE; -silver, Ag,Bi 
a native compound of b. and silver. Hence 
Bi'smuthal a. of or pertaining to b. Bismuth- 
ate, a salt of bismuthic acid. Bismuthic a. 
combined with b. as a pentad, as bismuthic oxide 

i203. Bismuthide (Chem.), a primary com- 
pound of b. with another element or an organic 
radical ; (. ) a family of minerals of the b, type. 
Bi'smuthine, a compound of b. having the 
structure of an amine; also = Bismurthinite 
(Min.), native sulphide of b., or b.-glance, a lead- 
gey lustrous mineral, isomorphous with stibnite. 

i'smuthous a, combined with b. as a triad, as 
bismuthous oxide Big0s. Bi'smutite,Bismuthite 
(Min.), the native hydrous carbonate of b., Bi,C, 
of various forms and colours. 

t || Biso-gnio, bisogno. 1591. [- It. bisogno 
‘need, want; also, a fresh needy souldier. 
Bisogni, new leuied souldiers such as come 
needy to the war’ (Florio). See BESOGNE, 
BEZONIAN.] = BESONIO —1630. 

Bison (boi-son, bi-son, bi-zon). ME. [In the 
present form first in A.V. (Deut. 14:5 
margin), earlier in L. pl. bisontes of bison 
(whence Fr. bison) — Gmc. *wisand-, *wi- 
sund- (OE. wesend, OHG. wisant, -unt, ON. 
visundr)] 1. orig. A European Wild Ox (Bos 
bison Gesn., B. bonasus Linn.), still existing 
in Lithuania. (Occas., but erron., called the 
Aurochs.) 2. The N. American species B. 
americanus, pop. ‘Buffalo’, now found 
chiefly in the region of the Rocky Mountains 
1774. 

Bispinose, -ous; see BI- pref.* I. 1. 

Bisque' (bisk) 1656. [—Fr. bisque, of 
unkn. origin.) Tennis. Odds given to a player 
in the form of a point to be scored once 
during the set at any time he may elect. In 
Croquet: An extra turn allowed to a weaker 
player. 

Phr. To give one fifteen, etc. and a b.: to give him 
long odds, to ‘leave him nowhere’. 

Bisque’. 1064. [f. Biscurr.] 1. ? Bisourr 
(bread). 2. In Pottery, = Biscurr 2; also, un- 
glazed white porcelain. 

Bisque, var. of BISK, soup. 

ł Bissext. ME. [- late L. bi(s)seztus (sc. 
dies day), f. bi- BI- pref.? I + sextus sixth.] 
Prop. The intercalary day in leap-year (see 
next); also = BISSEXTILE. —1018. 

Bissextile (bise-kstil). 1581. [-late L. 
bi(s)sextilis (sc. annus year) year of the 
bissextus; see prec., -ILE.] A. adj. Containing 
the bissextus which the Julian calendar 
inserts every fourth year after the sixth day 
before the calends of March, or 24th of 
February 1594. B. day (= L. bissertus dies; 
see above). B. sb. Leap-year. 


[aphet. f. abisme ABYSM.] 
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+ Bisson, a. [OE. (late Northumb.) 
bisene; of unkn. origin.) 1. Blind —1559. 
Occas., purblind —1607. 2. ? Blinding. Haml. 
T. ii. 529. 

Bist, obs. or dial. — art; see BE v. 

Bistipuled; see BI- pref.* I. 

Bistort (bi-stgat). 1578. [- Fr. bistorte or 
med.L. bistorta * doubly twisted’, f. bis twice 
+ toria, pa. pple. fem. of torquére twist.) 
1. A species of Polygonum (P. bistorta) hav- 
ing a root twisted upon itself; also called 
Snakeweed. See ADDERWORT. 2. Surgery. = 
BISTOURY 1655. 

Bistoury (bistoeri, bisturi). 1748. [- Fr. 
bistouri (Paré), earlier bistorie dagger, of 
unkn. origin.) Surgery. A scalpel; made in 
three forms, straight, curved, or curved and 
probe-pointed. 

Bistre (bi-stez). Also bister. 1727. [- Fr. 
bistre, of unkn. origin.) A brown pigment pre- 
pared from soot; the colour of this. Also 
attrib. Bi'stred ppl. a. stained with or as 
with b. 

t Bisulc. 1650. [-L. bisulcus two-fur- 
rowed, two-cleft, f. bi- B1- pref.* I + sulcus 
furrow.] A. adj. Cleft in two; spec. having a 
cloven hoof 1661. B. quasi-sb. A cloven- 
hoofed animal 1693. So Bisu‘lcate, Bisu:l- 
cated, Bisu-lcous adjs. in same sense. 

Bit (bit), sb.' [OE. bile = OF ris. bit, bite, 
OS. biti (MDu. béte, Du. beet), OHG. biz (G. 
biss), ON. bit (Sw. bett, Da. bid) :- Gmc. 
*bitiz, f. *bit-, *bitan BITE v.] t 1. The act or 
action of biting; a BITE —1653. Also fig. and 
transf. 2. What one bites, victuals 1719. 3. 
The biting part of anything ; the blade, edge, 
or cutting end of a tool; spec. the movable 
borinz-piece of a drill, or a similar tool for 
use with machines, etc.; the cutting-iron of 
a plane, the jaws of tongs, pincers, etc. 1594. 
4. The part of a key which engages with the 
levers of the lock 1644. 5. The mouthpiece 
of a horse's bridle, consisting of the metal b.- 
mouth, and adjacent parts, to which the reins 
are attached ME. 

1. An idle servant. .good at b., and nothing else 
1635. 2. A b. and a sup KINGSLEY. 5. To draw b. : 
to stop one's horse by pulling at the reins; fig. to 
slacken speed. To take the b. in his teeth (of à 
horse): i.e. so that it cannot hurt the month; 
hence, to be beyond restraint; also fig. Hence 
Bi'tted ppl. a. (sense 5). 

Bit, sb.* (OE. bita = OFris. bita, OS. *bito 
(MDu. béte, Du. beet), OHG. bizzo (MHG. 
bizze, G. bissen), ON. bitiz-Gme. *biton, f. 
*bil-, *bitan BITE v.] t 1. A bite or mouthful 
-1665. Hence 2. Morsel (of food) ME. 3. A 
small piece, a fragment 1600. 4. A small 
portion, a little (of anything) 1740. 5. collog. 
A jot, a whit. Also advb. 1675. 6. Of money : 
a. Thieves’ slang. Money 1607. b. In the 
Southern States of N. America, etc., a small 
silver coin forming a fraction of the Spanish 
dollar, or of its value in current money 1683. 
C. collog. A small piece of money. In slang = 
fourpence. 1829. 


Bit (bit), v. 1583. [f. Bir sb..) To put the 
bit into the mouth of; to accustom to the bit. 
Also fig. 

Bit, pa. t. and pple. of BITE v. 

Bitake, etc., ME. f. BETAKE, etc. 

Bitch (bitf, sb. [OE. biéée, rel. obscurely 
to ON. bikkja (connected by some with 
Lappish pittja), of which there is a synon. 
grey|baka.] 1. The female of the dog; also 
of the fox, wolf, and occas. of other beasts. 
2. Applied to a (lewd) woman. ME. 

t Bitch, v. 1075. [f. BITCH sb. 2.] To fre- 
quent lewd women. 

Bite (bait), v. Pa. t. bit. Pa. pple. bitten; 
also bit (arch.). [OE. bilan, pa.t. bat, biton. 


BITT 


pa. pple. biten = OFris. bita, OS. bitan (Du 
bijten), OHG. bizan (G. beissen), ON. bita, 
Goth. beitan :- Gmo. *bilan.] 1. trans, TA 
cut into, pierce, or nip with the teeth 
(incisors or canines). Also intr. or absol, 2, 
To wound or lacerate with the teeth On, 
Also fig. Also absol. and intr. ME. 3, Tg 
sting as a serpent, or an insect that Sucks 
blood ME. + 4. To nibble, to eat, trans, and 
intr. or absol. —1640. 5. intr. To seize or snap 
at (bait) 1653. Also fig. 6. trans. To cut into 
or penetrate, as a sharp-edged weapon, Also, 
fig. Also absol. OE. 7. trans. and intr, To 
cause a sharp smarting pain (to) : as a blister, 
etc. ME. 8. trans. and absol. To affect 
painfully or injuriously with intense cold, Cf, 
frost-bitlen, 1552. 9. To corrode, or eat into 
1623. 10. trans. and intr. To grip or take 
hold, either by penetration or friction : used 
of the action of a plough, an anchor, a skate 
on ice, etc. 1523. Also fig. t 11. trans. To 
speak sharply or injuriously against (cf, 
backbite). Also intr. —1683. 12. (collog.) To 
"take in’. Now only in pass. 1709. 

1. The appulle that Adam bett 1500. 2. The 
dog..went mad, and bit the man GOLDSM, 3, 
Saynt machaire Kylde a flee that bote hym 
CAXTON. 6. I haue a Sword ; and it shall b. vpon 
my necessitie Merry W. 11, i, 136, 8. Freize, freize, 
thou bitter skie that dost not bight so nigh as 
benefitts forgot A.Y.L. n. vii. 184. 9. To b. in in 
Engraving: to eat out etched lines with an acid, 
12. ‘The biter bit’ 1887. 

Phrases. To b. the dust, ground, etc.: to fall in 
death, to die. To b. the lip: to restrain the ex- 
pression of anger or mirth. So 1 To b. one’s A 
t To b. the thumb at: to put the thumb nail into 
the mouth, ‘and with a jierke. . make it to knack’ 
(Cotgr.); to give the ‘fico’, to insult. 

Bite (boit), sb. 1499. [f. BITE v. Replacing 
Bır sb.' and? in various senses.] 1. The act 
or action of cutting, piercing, or wounding, 
with the teeth; also transf. and fig. b. The 
corrosive action of acid upon the metal plate 
in etching 1875. 2. The biting of food; coner. 
food to eat, as in b. and sup 1562. 3. Angling. 
The seizure of the bait by the fish 1653. 4. A 
piece bitten off (usu. to eat); a mouthful 
1535. 5. A wound made with the teeth 1736, 
6. The grip or hold of an edge surface in 
mechanical contrivances. Also fig. 1805. 
7. Typogr. A black left in printing through 
the accidental covering of the form by the 
frisket 1077. t8. slang. a. A deception; & 
‘sell’. (Cf. BITER 2.) —1726. b. A sharper 
—1846, 

1. His bark is worse than his b. Mod. Provb. 4 
Never make two bites of a cherry ScoTT. 8. a. 
What were then called bites and bams, since 
denominated hoaxes and quizzes Scorr. Hence 
Bitteable, bi-table a. (rare). Bi'teless a. that 
does not bite. 

Biter (boi-toa). ME. [f. Bire v.] 1. One 
who or that which bites. 2. spec. A hoaxer, & 
sharper. (Obs. exc. in ‘the biter bit'.) 1080. 

Bite'rnate; see BI- pref.” 3. 

t Bite-sheep. 1553. (Cf. G. beifschaf.] 
A pun upon bishop —1083. 

Your Bishops are bite-Sheep 1683. 

Bitheism ; see BI- pref.* II. 

Biting (boi-tin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. BITE v. + 
-156,] 1. The action of the vb. Also fig. 2 
The wound made by a bite; the part bitten 
1669. 3. Biting in (cf. BITE v. 9). i 

Biting, ppl. a. ME. [f. BITE v. + ING J 
1. That bites. 2. That causes pain or m 
(it. and fig.). In names of plants: Acrid, 

ungent 1597. 

PA B. weather DICKENS. Too bitter, too byting, 
too satiricall 1611. So b. a calamity FIELDING- 
Hence Bi'tingly adv. t 

Bitless. 1605. [f. Bir sb.' 5 + -1E88.] NO 
having a bit. ,. 

Bi-tri- (boi,troi), pref. compounded of BI 
pref) and TRI-, expressing & possibility 23 
either conformation specified; as in bit 
partite, divided into two or three parts. " 

Bitt, usu. in pl. bitts (bits). [xiv (in Sandahl), 
prob. orig. a LG. sea term; cf. synon. LS 
Du. beting, tbeeting (whence G. beting, d 
beting, Norw. beiting, Da. beding), f. Gm 
*bit-, repr. also by MHG. bige woot, 
peg, ON. bii cross-beam.] Naut. One ^ 
the posts fastened in pairs in the Wen 
decks of a ship, for fastening cables, belay 
ropes, etc. 


BITTACLE 


The chief pair, the riding bitts, are used for fasten- 
ing the cable while the ship rides at anchor; 
others are the topsail-sheet bitts, carrick-bitts, 
windlass bitts, etc. Hence Bitt v. to coil or fasten 
(a cable) upon the bitts. 

Bittacle, obs. f. BINNACLE. 

Bitten (bi:t'n), ppl. a. 1599. [f. BITE v.] 
1. Cut into, piereed, or wounded with the 
teeth; fig. infected 1613. Often in comb. + 2. 
actively. Biting. (Cf. fair-spoken.) (rare) 
1616. H 

Bitter (bi-tə1), a. and sb.' [OE. biter, 
corresp. to OS., OHG. bittar (Du., G. bitter), 
ON. bitr, Goth. (with variation of vowel) 
bailrs; prob. f. *bil-, base of *bilan BITE v.] 
A. adj. 1. Obnoxious, or irritating to the 
gustatory nerve; having the characteristic 
taste of wormwood, quinine, or the like; the 
opposite of sweet; causing ‘the proper pain 
of taste’ (Bain). Also fig. 2. transf. Attended 
by pain or suffering; grievous OE. 3. Hence, 
of a state: Full of affliction; mournful, piti- 
able 1485. 4. Expressing or betokening in- 
tense grief or misery ME. t 5. Causing suffer- 
ing; cruel, severe —1035. 6. Virulent OE. 7. 
Of words (or the person who utters them): 
Stinging, harsh, cruelly reproachful, virulent 
ME. 8. Of wind, weather, etc. : Keen, cutting, 
bitingly cold 1600. 

1. When I was sick, you gaue me b. pils Two 
Gent, TI. 149. B. truths COLERIDGE. 2. À b. 
moment Scorr. To the b. end: to the last ex- 
tremity, to death. But see BITTER &b.* 3. All our 
b. griefe 7'it. A. v. iii, 89, 4. Esau..cried with a 
great and exceeding b. cry Gen. 27:34. 6. A b. 

artisan MACAULAY. 7. A b. Foole Lear I. iv. 150. 

n b. terms ADDISON. 8. Freize, thou b. skie 
A.Y.L. rt. vii. 184. 

B. quasi-sb.* 1. That which is bitter; bitter- 
ness (lil. and fig.) OE. 2. A bitter medicinal 
Substance: now usu. BITTERS, q.v. 1711. 
Hence t Bi'tterful a. full of bitterness. 
Bi'tterish a. somewhat b. Bi'tterly adv. 

Bitter (bi-tor) adv. (OE. bitere, bitre, f. 
Brrrer a.) = Bitterly (arch., poet., and dial.). 

Bitter-, a. and adv. in comb. 

1. Advb. and parasynthetic, as. b.-pungent, 
-tasted, etc, 2. (adj.) In names of plants and other 
productions, denoting a. a bitter variety of the 
Plant, etc., as b. almond, b. beer; b. a distinct 
plant or substance, as b.-apple (= biiter-gourd) ; 
cress, a book-name for the genus Cardamine, 
and esp. C. amara; -cucumber or -gourd, the 
Colocynth (Citrullus colocynthus); b. earth, 
magnesia; -fitch (= bitter-vetch); b. herb, Ery- 
threa centaurium; -king, a tree, Soulamea amara, 
of the Eastern Archipelago; -nut, the Swamp 
Hickory, Carya amara, of North America; t -salt, 
Epsom salts; -spar, Min. a variety of dolomite: 
"veteh, a book-name for species of Lathyrus and 
Vicia formerly. Orobus; t -weed, species of 
Poplar, also a N, American species of wormwood ; 
wood, the timber of an American genus of trees 
Xylopia, also the trees; -wort, species of gentian, 
esp. G. amarella. 

Bitter, sb." 1027. (f. Brrr + -ER'.] Naut: 
A turn of the cable round a bitt. 
MEE E. n 

ore rei 0 . ie f 
bitter end : but cf. BITTER a. 2.) an da PES 

Bitter (bitə1), v. [ME. bill(e)re(n) := OR. 
bilerian, f. biter BITTER a.) trans. To make 
bitter; also t fig. 

Bitterbump, var. of BUTTERBUMP, bittern. 

Bi'ttering, sb. 1864. (f. BrrrER a. + -ING'.] 
= BITTERN sb.* 2, 

Bittern (bi-toxn), sb.* [Earliest forms botor, 
butor, bittor, -er — OFr. butor - Rom. *buti- 
tam, f. L. butio bittern + taurus bull (used 

y Pliny of a bird that bellows like an ox; cf. 
Synon. Fr. taureau d'étang, boeuf de marais 

marsh ox’, G, meerochs, meerrind ‘sea-ox’). 
Forms with final n (XVI) are perh. due to 
assoc. with hern HERON.] 1. A genus of 
Frallstorial birds (Botaurus), allied to the 

ona: but smaller. spec. The species B. 
al edaris, &à native of Europe. It utters a 
it oom’ during the breeding season, whence 
jd names mire-drum, and bull of the 


0g. 
As a Bitore bombleth in the Myre CHAUCER. 
 Bittern (bi-toan), sb.* 1682. (perh. dial. f. 
illering.] 1. The lye which remains after the 
crystallization of common salt from sea- 
Water, etc, Also attrib. 2. An old trade name 
or à mixture of quassia and other drugs 
tuployed in adulterating beer; called also 
tlerin(g) 1775. 
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Bitterness (bi-teznés). [OE. bifernes.] The 
quality or state of being bitter: a. to taste; 
b. to the mind or feelings; c. anguish of 
heart; d. animosity, acrimony; e. intensity 
of cold. f. t concr. Anything bitter —1790. 

In the bitternesse of my soule Isa, 38:15. The 
bittrenesse of the aloe tre 1477. The bitternesse.. 
of the Winter MARKHAM. 

Bitters (bi-tezz), sb. pl. 1713. [f. BITTER sb. *) 
Bitter medicines generally, as quinine, etc. ; 
spec. alcoholic (or other) liquors, impregnated 
with the extract of gentian, quassia, orange 
peel, or the like, and used as stomachies, etc. 
(Also in sing.) 

Bitter-sweet (bi-tez,swit) ME. A. adj. 
Sweet with an admixture or aftertaste of 
bitterness; also fig. B. sb. 1. A thing which is 
bittersweet (lit. and fig.) ME. 2. A kind of 
apple ME. 3. Herb. The Woody Nightshade, 
Solanum dulcamara 1568. 

f Bitter-swee:ting.  [f. prec. + -ING!.] 
The Bittersweet Apple. Rom. & Jul. I, iv. 83. 

Bittock. n. dial. 1802. [f. BIT sb.* + 
-OCK.] A little bit. 

Bittor, -our, obs. ff. BITTERN, sb. * 

Bitts, sb. Naul.; see BITT sb. 

t Bitume, v. [f. bitume, obs. f. BITUMEN.] 
To smear or spread with bitumen. SHAKS. 

Bitumen (bi-tiamén, bitia-mén). 1460. [- L. 
bitumen, -min-.] 1. Orig., a kind of mineral 
pitch found in Palestine and Babylon, used as 
mortar, etc. ; Jew's pitch. 2. Generic name of 
native hydrocarbons more or less oxygenated, 
including naphtha, petroleum, asphalt, etc. 
3. A pigment prepared from asphalt 1855. 
Also attrib. Hence Bitu*minate v. to cement 
with b.; to convert into or impregnate with 
b. Bitumini'ferous a. yielding b. Bitu:- 
minize v. to convert into, or impregnate 
with, b.; to varnish with b.; whence Bitu:- 
miniza‘tion. Bitu:minoid a. resembling b. 

Bituminous (bitiz-minos) a. 1620. [— Fr. 
bitumineux — L. bituminosus ; see prec., -OUS.] 
8. Of the nature of, consisting of, or contain- 
ing bitumen. b. spec. as in b. coal, limestone, 
schist, shale; cement, mastic 1830. Also fig. 

The Plain, wherein a black b. gurge Boiles out 
E unus ground, the mouth of Hell Mitr. P.L. 

Bivalent (bi-vàlént), a. 1809. [f. BI- pref.* 
III 4 valent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. valére be 
worth, have power.] Chem. Combining with 
two atoms of an element or radical; also 
divalent. Hence Bi'valency, the property 
of being b. 

Bivalve (boi-velv). 1661. [f. Br- pref.* I 
+ VALVE.) A. adj. t 1. Having two folding 
parts 1677. 2. Zool. Having two shells united 
by a hinge 1661. 3. Bot. Having two valves 
1737. vars. Bi'valved, Biva‘lvous, Bi- 
va‘lvular. B. sb. 1. pl. Folding-doors. Hist. 
1832. 2. Zool. A mollusc having a shell con- 
sisting of two halves joined together by an 
elastic ligament at the hinge, 80 as to open 
and shut like a book; e.g. the oyster, mussel, 
etc. Also the shell of such animal. 1683. 3, 
Bot. A bivalve seed-vessel. 

Bivaulted ; see Bi- pref.* I. 

Biventer (boive-ntos). 1706. [f. Br- pref.* 
IT + L. venter belly.) Phys. A muscle having 
two bellies; esp. the digastric muscle. Hence 
Bive-ntral a. 

Bive:rb. rare, 1831. [f. Bi- pref.* II + L. 
verbum word.] A name composed of two 
words. Bive'rbal a. relating to two words; 
punning (rare). 

Bivial(bi-viál) a. 1877. [f. BIVIUM + -AL'.] 
Phys. Ot or pertaining to the bivium. 

Bivious (bi-vios), a. 1644. [f. L, bivius (f. 


bi- two + via way)  -oUs.] Having or 
offering two ways. 
| Bivium (bi-vidm). 1877. [L., a place 


where two ways meet; see prec.] The two 
hinder ambulacra of Echinoderms. 

Bivocal (beivo"kül) 1813. [f. Bi- pref.* 
II + VocAL.] A combination of two vowels, 
a diphthong. Bivo'calized ppl. a. placed 
between two vowels. e 

Bivouac (bi-vwek, bi-vu,ek). 1706. [- Fr. 
bivouac (tbivac, tbiwachl) prob. —Swiss- 
G. beiwacht lit. ‘extra watch’ (BY, WATCH), 
said to have been used in Aargau and Ziirich 
to denote a patrol of citizens to assist the 
ordinary town watch.) 1. Mil. Orig., a night- 
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watch by a whole army under arms, to 
prevent surprise; now, a temporary en- 
campment under improvised shelter or none; 
also, the place of this, 2, A camping out 
1853. 

Bivouac, v. 1809. [f. prec.] Mil. Of troops: 
To remain, esp. during the night, in the open 
air, without tents, etc. Also transf. 

The Carrousel, where about 2000 Prussians 
are bivouacked 1815. 

Biw- ; see BEW-, Byw-. 

|| Bixa (biksá). 1879. [Native name in 
Central America.] A genusof small trees, from 
the fruits of one of which (B. orellana) the 
dye anatta is prepared. Bixin, the colouring 
principle of anatta. 

Biz. 1865. Colloq. abbrev. of BUSINESS. 

Bizant, Bizantine, obs. ff. BEZANT, BY- 
ZANTINE. 

Bizarre (bizā-1, as Fr. biza-r’), a. 1048. 
[- Fr. bizarre (formerly) handsome, brave 
-Sp., Pg. bizarro handsome, brave (cf. It. 
bizzarro angry) — Basque bizarra beard; (cf. 
Sp. hombre de bigote lit. ‘moustached man’, 
man of spirit).] Eccentric, whimsical, odd; 
grotesque, irregular. 

Her attire seemed as bizare as her person 
1648. B. tulips 1843. Hence ||Biza'rrerie, 
b. quality. 

Bizcacha, var. of BISCACHA. 

Bizel, obs. f. BEZEL. 

Bizygomatic (bəi:zigomæ-tik), a. 1878. [f. 
Bı- pref.* I. 6 + Zvaowarmic.] Joining the two 
zygomatic arches. 

Blab (bleb) sb.* ME. ([contemp. w. 
fblabber babble, chatter, and synon. flab. 
Blab, blabber and the foll. forms point to an 
imit. Gmo. base *blab-; OHG. blabbizón 
(MHG. blepzen), Ycel. blabbra (Da. blabbre).] 
1. One who does not control his tongue; a 
babbler, or tell-tale ; used also of the tongue. 
2. Loose chatter ME. Also in comb. 

1. To be. .avoided as a b. MILT. Sams. 491. 

Blab, sb.* Obs. exc. dial. 1050. [var. of 
BLEB, BLOB.] A bubble; a blister. Hence 
B.-lipped = Blabber-lipped (see BLABBER 


a.). 

Blab, v.' 1535. [f. BLAB sb.'] t 1. trans. To 
utter with open mouth; usually with out. 
Also absol. —1598. 2. trans. To open one’s 
mouth about; to reveal indiscreetly 1583. 
3. intr. To talk indiscreetly, to betray secrets 
1601. 4. (rans. (transf.) To bewray 1597. 

2. Ile blabb all, and not sticke to tell 1589. To b. 
out a secret 1869. 3. Mum's the Word, I never b. 
1747. 4. Beaufords red sparkling eyes b. his hearta 
mallice 2 Hen. IV, mi. i. 154. Hence Bla'bber sb. 

t Blab, v.* 1601. [f. BLAB sb.*] To make 
swollen (the cheeks) —1719. 

f Bla-bber, a. 1483. [First in comb. 
blabyr-lypped. Ct. BLOB, BLUBBER, BUBBLE, 
expressing the sense of swelling or inflation.] 
Swollen, protruding; said of the lips and 
cheeks —1800. 

t Blabber, v. (ME. blaberen; see BLAB 8b. !] 
1. intr. To make sounds with the lips and 
tongue as an infant (cf. sense 3); to babble, 
mumble —1800. 2. inir. To chatter —1483. 
Also trans. 3. To move the tongue between 
the lips in mockery —1629. Hence t Bla:b- 
berer. 

Black (blæk), a. [OE. blee, blac-, corresp. to 
OS. blac ink, OHG. blah-, blach- (in comps.); 
ef, ON. blakkr dusky, black, dun; of unkn. 
origin. (In ME. confused with bide pale, 
wan; see BLEAK a.). Black has superseded 
SwanT in gen. use as a colour-name.] 1. As 
& colour pertaining to objects, even in full 
light: Absorbing all light; ‘of the colour of 
night’ (J.); ‘of the colour of soot or coal’; 
‘of the darkest possible hue’; swart. b. 
Having a very dark skin, as Negroes or 
Negritos; loosely, swarthy OE. C: fig. Of or 
pertaining to the Negro race 1852. 2. Charac- 
terized in some way by this colour OE, 3. 
Characterized by absence of light ME. 4. 
Soiled, dirty ME. 5. fig. Having dark pur- 
poses, malignant; deadly; baneful, disas- 
trous, sinister 1583. 6. fig. Foul, iniquitous, 
atrocious 1581. 7. fig. Dismal, gloomy, sad 
1659. b. Of the countenance, the ‘look’ of 
things: Clouded with anger; threatening, 
boding ill 1709. 8. fig. Indicating disgrace, 
censure, etc. Cf. BLACK BOOK, LIST, etc. 
1612. 
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1. B. velwet 1536, Chimney-sweepers SHAKS., 
hair 1611, port-wine 1859. c. The b. blood. .in my 
veins STEVENSON. 2. The blak dowglass BARBOUR. 
How if she be Blacke and Witty ? Oth. 1t. i. 133. 
3. The blacke winter night GOWER. The heauen 
was blacke with cloudes 1 Kings 18:45. 5. That 
b. Name, Edward, b. Prince of Wales Hen. V, 
IL. iv. 56. A b. augury BYRON. 6. B. ingratitude 
1738. A. b. lie 1839. 7. B. despair 1809, looks 
1840. To look b.: to look angrily (at or upon). 

Phrases. B. and blue: discoloured by beating, 
etc., so as to have b. and blue or livid bruises. B. 
and tan (of a terrier dog): having the back b., 
and tan (yellowish brown) upon the face, flank, 
and legs. Also ellipt. as sb. B. and white: a. adj. 
Having a surface diversified with b. and white. 
b. sb. Black characters upon white paper; 
writing. Phr. In b. and white: in writing or in 
print. c. Art. (A sketch, etc. in) black tint on 
white paper, or with white colour used. 

Comb, (For such as b. cattle, coal, draught, etc. 
see CATTLE, COAL, etc.) b.-band, an earthy 
carbonate of iron found in the coal measures, and. 
containing coaly matter; f b. canon, a canon 
regular of St. Augustine; D. character = BLACK- 
LETTER; -coat, parson (depreciative); B. Country, 
à name given to parts of Staffordshire and War- 
wickshire blackened by the coal and iron trades ; 
b.-fellow, an Australian aboriginal; -heart (for 
black HEART-c/ ), & dark sort of cultivated 
cherry; b. note Mus., a note with a solid (black) 
head, asa crotchet (opp. to white note) ; b. quarter, 
a disease of cattle (= BLACK-LEG 1); b. 
black mail, an illegal tribute; -seed, the b. 
Medick; b. strap (or stripe), an inferior port 
wine, also a mixture of rum and treacle; b. sugar 
‘Se.), liquorice juice; B. Watch: see WATCH sb. 

I. 8; -wort, the Comfrey. Hence Bla'ckish a. 
somewhat b. Bla'ckly adv. 

Black, sb. ME. [The adj. used absol.] 1. 
Black colour or hue. Also in pl. 2. A black 
paint, dye, or varnish, as lamp b., Brunswick 
b., etc. 1578. 3. A black speck; spec. the 
smut in wheat, a flake of soot, etc. ME. f 4. 
The dark spot in the centre of the eye 1648. 
5. Black fabric or material; as black clothing, 
funereal hangings, etc. 1608. 6. — Black man 
or woman: a. A Negro, Negrito, etc. 1625. t b. 
One of a band of poachers who went about 
their work with blackened faces. altrib. in 
black-act (9 Geo. Y. xxii). —1809. 

1. Knowe what whyte is, and it is soone per- 
ceyued what blacke is 1526, 3. If you see a b. on 
my nose, tell me s0 DIOKENS. 5. Neither are all 
that weare blackes his mourners 1636. 6. a. The 
mouth of the Riuer [Gambra] where dwell the 
Blackes, called Mandingos PURGHAS. 

Black (blæk), v. ME. [f. BLACK a] ți. 
intr. To be or become black —1400. 2. trans. 
To make black ; now esp. to put black colour 
on ME.; to clean and polish with BLACKING 
1557. 3. fig. To sully; to defame. (Usu. 
blacken.) 1440. 

2. Causing his shoos to be blacked 1084. The 
Russian censor who blacks out all matter that is 
displeasing to the Government GEN. GORDON. 

Blackamoor (ble-kámü*i, -móei). 1547, 
{= Black Moor (also used); the connecting a 
is unexplained. Cf. BLAOK-A-VISED.] 1. A 
Negro; any very dark-skinned person. (Now 
a nickname.) Also attrib. 2. attrib. Quite 
black 1813. 

1. The Negro's, which we call the Blacke-Mores 
RALEIGH. 2. Some b. rook 1856. 

Black art. 1590. [prob. after LG. swarte 
kunst, G. schwarze kunst; ct. L. niger black, 
fig. wicked, and med.L. var. nigromantia of 
mecromantia NECROMANCY.] 1. Magic, necro- 
Er t2. Thieves’ slang. Lock-picking 
—1608. 

Black-a-vised (ble-kávoi:st), a. m. dial. 
Also -viced, -vized. 1758. [f. BLACK a. and 
Fr. vis face; perh. orig. black-à-vis, or black 
o’ vis.) Dark-complexioned. 

Black-ball, bla'ckball, sb. 1847. 1. A 
composition used by shoemakers, ete., and 
also for taking rubbings of brasses and the 
like; a heel-ball. 2. A black ball of wood, etc., 
dropped into the urn to express an adverse 
vote; hence, an adverse secret vote 1869. 

Blackball (blz-kboD, v. 1770. [See prec.] 
1. To exclude from a club, etc., by adverse 
votes, recorded by placing black balls in the 
ballot-box, or in other ways. 2. To exclude 
from society, taboo 1840. 3. To blacken with 
Mene 1818. n 

+ Ishall make a note to b. him at the At 
DISRAELI. Hence Bla-ckballer, iin 

Blackberry (ble-kberi. (OE. (pl) blace- 
berian.] 1. The fruit of the bramble (Rubus 
frulicosus), and its varieties. Also attrib, 2, 
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The bramble 1579. 3. Now, in the north, the 
Black Currant (Ribes nigrum), formerly in 
some localities the Bilberry 1567. 

1. If Reasons were as plentie as Black-berries 


etc.] 1 Hen. IV, U.iy. 265. Hence Blackbe:rry- 
g To abe the gathering of blackberries. Gf. 


NurTING. 

Blackbird (ble-kboid). 1486. [The only 
BIRD in an earlier sense (before crows and 
rooks were included) which is black.] a. A 
Species of thrush (Merula turdus, L.). In N. 
America the name is given to other birds, 
e.g. the Gracula quiscala, and Oriolus (Age- 
laius) pheniceus. b. loosely = Songster. 

Black board, blackboard. 1823. A 
large wooden board, or the like, painted 
black, and used in schools, etc. to draw or 
write upon with chalk. 

Black book. 1479. 1. An official book 
bound in black 1624. 2. a. Black Book of the 
Exchequer: a book kept in the Exchequer 
Office, containing an official account of the 
royal revenues, etc. 1479. b. Black book of 
the Admiralty: an ancient code of rules for 
the government of the navy, compiled in the 
reign of Edw. III. 1769. 3. An official return 
prepared in the reign of Henry VIII, contain- 
ing the reports of the visitors upon the abuses 
inthe monasteries 1581. 4. A book recording 
the names of persons who have incurred 
censure or punishment 1592. 5. A book of 
necromancy 1842. 

4. To be in (any one's) black books: to be out 
of his favour. 

Bla-ck-browed, ppl. a. 1590. Having a 
dark brow or front; frowning, scowling. 

Black cap, bla'ck-cap, bla'ckcap. 1. 
Black cap : spec. that worn by English judges 
when in full dress, and assumed when passing 
sentence of death upon a prisoner 1838. 2. 
One who wears a black cap 1856. 3. Blackcap : 
A bird having the top of the head black, as 
the Blackcap Warbler, Curruca (or Motacilla) 
atricapilla. Also, in U.S., Parus atricapillus, 
the Blackcap Tit or Chickadee. 1678. 

Blackcock (ble-k,kok). 1427. The male of 
the Black Grouse or BLACK GAME. 

Black death; see DEATH. 

Black dog. 1706. f 1. A cant name fora 
base silver coin —1724. 2. fig. Depression of 
spirits; ill-humour 1826. 

Black drop. 1823. 1. Med. A dark- 
coloured medicine, chiefly opium, with vine- 
gar and spices. 2. Astron. A dark drop-like 
appearance observed at solar transits of 
Venus and Mercury 1869. 

Blacken (ble-k'n), v. [f. BLACK a. + -EN*.] 
1. inir. To become black (lit. and fig.). 2. 
irans. To make black or dark (lit. and fig.) 
1552. 

1. To b. into cynicism MORLEY. 2. Calumnies, 
tho’ they do not burn, yet b. DRUMM. OF HAWTH. 
The Birds..blackening all the air KINGSLEY. 
Hence Bla'ckener. 


Black eye. 1004. 1. An eye of which the 
iris is very dark-coloured 1667. Hence Black- 
eyed a. 2. A discoloration of the flesh 
around the eye produced by a blow 1604. 

Bla'ck-face. 1844. A black-faced sheep or 
other animal. 

Bla:ck-faced, a. 1592. 1. Having a black 
or dark-coloured face. Also fig. 1594. 2. Of 
things: Dark, gloomy 1592. 

Black fish. 1754. 1. A name of several 
varieties of Eng. and Amer. fishes; e.g. the 
Black Ruff (a kind of perch), Centrolophus 
pompilus (a kind of mackerel), Tautoga ameri- 
cana (a species of wrasse). 2. A small species 
of whale 1796. 3. A name given to salmon 
just after Spawning; whence Black-fisher. 
Black-fishing, the taking of these; in Scot- 
land, esp. by torchlight at night. 1808. 

Black flag. 1593. A flag of black cloth, 
used with reference to death or deadly pur- 
Pose; e.g. as a sign that no quarter will be 
given or asked, as the ensign of pirates, and 
as a signal of the execution of a criminal. 
Also in pl. used of the pirates of the Chinese 
Sea, ete. 

Black ‘foot. 
Amer. Indians. 

Black friar. 1500. One of the Dominican 
friars, so called from the colour of their dress. 
Hence in pl., the quarters of these friars, in 
London or elsewhere. 1583. 


1842. One of a tribe of N. 
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Black game. 1678. Black Grouse (Tetrao 
tetrix), of which the male is called BLackcogg, 
and the female grey hen. j$ 

Blackguard  (ble-gáid) 1532. orig, 
meaning and application unknown] A, gj 
ł 1. The scullions and kitchen-knaves of a 
royal or noble household, who had charge of 
pots and pans, etc. -1678. t b. The servants 
and camp-followers of an army. Also fig. 
-1702. +2. A guard of attendants, black m 
person, dress, or character -1705. +3, The 
vagabond or criminal class of a communit 
-1768; esp. the shoeblacks —1736. +4, A 
guard black in person, dress, or character, 
Also fig. Cf. 2. —1745. +5. A street shoe- 
black; a ‘city Arab’ —1785. 6. One of the 
criminal class; hence, an unprincipled 
scoundrel. (A highly opprobrious term.) 
1736. 7. A kind of snuff. Also called Irish b, 
1792. 

1. Ye have lyen among the Pots, black and 
sooty, as the black guard of an army TRAPP, 4, 
Satan, .placed his Black Guards there 1696, 5, 
The little b. who gets very hard His halfpence for 
cleaning your shoes SWIFT. 6. And cheat like ony 
unhang'd b. Bur: 

B. atirib. or adj. t 1. Of or pertaining to the 
shoe-black or street Arab class —1822, 2, 
Blackguardly 1784. 

2. I have heard him use language as b. as his 
action BYRON. 

Hence Bla'ckguardism, blackguardly conduct 
orlanguage. Bla'ckguardly adj. characteristic 
of a b., ruffianly, low; adv. after the manner of a 
b. Bla:ckguardry (rare) = BLACKGUARD 8b. 3. 

Blackguard (blegasd), v. 1786. [f, prec. 
sb.) 1, intr. To act the blackguard (senses 3, 
6). 2. trans. To treat as a blackguard; to 
abuse or revile in scurrilous terms 1823. 

Black-head (ble-khed). 1658. 1. A name 
of certain black-headed birds. 2, = Compo 
1885. 

Black-hole, Black Hole. 1758. (Beside 
obvious application to any black hole:) 1, 
Mil. The punishment cell in a barracks; the 
guard-room. (The name has become historic 
in connection with the Black Hole of Fort 
William, Calcutta, into which 146 Europeans 
were thrust for a whole night in 1756, of 
whom only 23 were alive next morning) 
2. gen. A place of confinement for punishment 
1831. 

Blacking (ble-kin), vbl. sb. 171. [f. BLACK 
v. + -ING'.) 1. The action of making black 
1609. +2. Lamp-black 1594. 3, Any pre- 
paration for making black ; esp. for giving & 
shining black surface to boots and shoes 
1571. 

Black Jack, bla:ck-jack. 1513. 1. A large 
leather beer-jug, coated with tar. 1 Obs. 
1591. 2. Mining term for zinc sulphide or 
blende 1747. 3. U.S. A kind of oak (Quercus 
nigra) 1856, f 4. Sc. A black leather jerkin; 
see JACK —1820. 5. The mustard beetle m 

Black lead, black-lea'd, bla'ckleat i 
1583. f 1. A black ore of LEAD. 2. Name 0! 
the mineral plumbago or graphite, consisting 
of almost pure carbon with a little iron; ui 
chiefly used in the form of pencils, and Mtis 
polish for iron-work. (The name preceded ^ 
knowledge of its composition.) 1583. tdi 
Pencil of this substance 1656. Also vis 
Hence Black-lea:d v. to colour or rub J 
or draw in, black-lead. fi 

Bla'ck-leg, -legs. 1722. 1. A du 
cattle and sheep which affects the eie 
(Better black-legs.) 2. A turf swindler! à 
sharper generally 1771. 3. Opprobrious ere 
for: A workman willing to work for & m y 
whose men are on strike 1865. Hence Black. 
leg v., to take the place of a worker on s! p 
Black-le'ééery, -le'gism, profession 
practice of a b. 

Bla'ck-letter, black letter, blacklette? 
1. A name (dating from c 1600) for the n 
used by the early printers, a form of WI. 
is still in regular use in Germany, ADJ use 
‘Gothic’ or ‘Old English’, in occasion o 
in England. 2. Anything printed in this VD 
1811. 3. atirib. (Usu. w. hyphen, or 85 
wd.) 1791. T 

phe Seven champions im tne black 


us 
ARBUTHNOT. Black letter day: an inaug 
day; as distinguished from e.g. à sal 


marked in the calendar with red letters. 
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Black list. 1692. 1. A list of persons who 
have incurred suspicion, censure, or punish- 
ment; cf. BLACK a. 8. 2. fig. A list of bad 
cases 1853. Bla'ck-list v. to enter in a black 


A 

YBiack mail. 1552. Also black-mail, 
blackmail. [See Mam sb.*] 1. Hist. A 
tribute formerly exacted from small owners 
in the border districts of England and Scot- 
land, by freebooting chiefs, in return for 
immunity from plunder. 2, Hence, Any pay- 
ment extorted by intimidation 1840. + 3. 
Law. Rent reserved in labour, produce, etc., 
opp. to ‘white rents’, reserved in white 
money or silver —1768. 

1. The boldest of them will never steal a hoof 
from any one that pays black-mail to Vich Ian 
Vohr Scorr, Hence Black-mail v. to levy black 
mail upon; to extort money from by intimidation 
or the unscrupulous use of an official or social 
position, or of political influence or vote. Black- 
mai‘ler. 

Black Maria. 1874. A prison van for the 
conveyance of prisoners. 

Black mark. 1845. A mark made against 
the name of a person who has incurred cen- 
sure, penalty, etc. Also fig. 

Black Monday ; see MONDAY. 

Black Monk. ME. See MONK. 

Black moor, more; see BLACKAMOOR. 

Bla‘ck-mouth. 1642. A black-mouthed 
person or animal; fig. a slanderer. So 
fBlack-mou'thed a. having a black 
mouth; also fig. 

Bla‘ck-neb. dial. 1802. [See NEB, beak.] 
1, Name for black-billed birds, as the Crane 
and the Common Crow. t 2. Sc. A person of 
democratic sympathies at the time of the 
French Revolution —1864. 

Blackness. ME. [f. BLACK a. + -NESS.] 
The quality or state of being black. 

The spots of Heauen, More fierie by nights Black- 
nesse Ant, d Cl. 1. iv. 13. 

Black ox ; see Ox 4 b. 

fBla:ck-pot. 1590. A  beer-mug (cf. 
BLACK JACK); à toper —1818. 

Black Prince. 1503. 1. A name given to 
the eldest son of Edw. IIT. [The explanations 
current are guess-work.] t2. The prince of 
darkness, the devil 1589. 

Black pudding. (Also hyphened.) 1568. 
A sausage made of blood and suet. 

Black Rod. 1632. Short for Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod, so called from his 
symbol of office. The chief Gentleman Usher 
of the Lord Chamberlain's department of 
the royal household, and also usher to the 
House of Lords, and to the Chapter of the 
Garter. Also, a similar officer in colonial 
legislatures. 

Black salts. 1880. Impure potassium 
Warate; Hence Bla‘ck-salter, a maker of 

8. 


Black Sheep; see SHEEP sb. 2 c. 

Bla'ckshirt. 1923. [tr. It. camicia nera.] 
= FASCIST. 

Blacksmith (ble-ksmip). 1483. A smith 
Who works in iron or black metal, as opp. to 
a ‘whitesmith” who works in tin. 

Black-snake. 1688. 1. A name for dark- 
coloured snakes; as in U.S. the Coluber con- 
strictor and C. alleghaniensis; in Jamaica the 
Natrix atra, 2. U.S, A long whip-lash 1883. 

Bla'ck-tail. 1601. T 1. An unkn. sea fish; 
themelanurus of ancient writers. 2. A name 
for varieties of the perch 1734. 

Bla'ck-thorn. ME. 1. A common thorny 
Shrub, bearing white flowers before the leaves 
and very small dark purple plums; the Sloe 
(Prunus spinosa). b. A walking-stick made of 
the stem of this 1849. Also attrib. 2. U.S. 
A hawthorn (Crategus tomentosa) 1864. 

Bla'ck-wash. 1818. 1. Med. A lotion of 
calomel and lime-water. 2. Any composition 
Used for washing over and blackening 1861. 
Hence Bla:ckwash v. to wash with a black 
lquid; fig. to calumniate. 

; Blackwater, t 1. A dark-coloured stream 

78. 2. A disease of cattle 1800. 3. B. fever, 
a tropical disease characterized by dark- 
Coloured urine 1884, 

Bla'ck-wood, blackwood. 1631. A name 


given to various trees and their dark-coloured 
timber. 
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Blacky (ble-ki), sb. collog. [f. BLACK a. + 
-¥.°] Also -ie, -ey. 1815. A Black, Negro. 
Cf. Darky. 


Bla:cky, a. 1594. [f. BLACK a. + -Yi] 
Blackish. 
Blad, sb.' Sc. 1715. [f. BIAD v.) A firm 
flat blow. 


Blad, sb.* Sc. Also blaud. 1527. [perh. 
same as prec., or f. BLAD v.; cf. dad beat, 
thump, and dad large piece, ‘thumping’ 
Piece.] A fragment, piece, lump. 

Blad, v. Sc. 1524. [prob. echoic.] To slap 
heavily. 

Bladder (ble-doz). [OE. bl@dre, later bled- 
dre = OS. blddara, MLG., MDu. blader (Du. 
blaar), OHG. blatara (G. blatter), ON. bldóra 
i= Gmc. *bl&drón, f. *blæ- Blow v.' + 
-dro-, instr. suff. corresp. to L. -trum, Gr. -trd, 
"iron, Skr. -tram.] 1. orig. The musculo- 
membranous bag which receives the urinary 
fluid; the urinary b. b. Any membranous 
bag in the animal body; usu. defined, as 
gall-, air-, swimming-b. 1661. +2. A boil, 
blister, pustule —1607. 3. The prepared 
bladder of an animal, used as a float, as part 
of a bagpipe, etc. ME. 4. A vesicle, a bubble 
1702. 5. fig. Anything inflated and hollow; 
a ‘wind-bag’ 1579. 6. Bot. An inflated peri- 
carp 1578; a hollow vesicle, as in various sea- 
weeds 1789. Also attrib. 

3. Boyes that swim on bladders Hen. VIII, m1, 
ii, 359, 5. Prick the b. of our pride SANDERSON. 
Them that are. . bladders full of winde 1579. 

Comb.: b.-campion, Silene inflata, named from 
the inflated calyx; -fern, a fern of the genus 
Cy: is; -green, a pigment obtained from the 
Common Buckthorn, sap-green ; -kelp, = bladder- 
wrack; -nose, a species of seal; -nut, the fruit of 
Staphylea pinnata, contained in b.-like pods ; also 
the shrul pod, the Physolobium, a species of 
Leguminose ; the American B.-pod is Vesicaria 
shortii; -seed, the Physospermum, named from 
the loose outer coating of the undeveloped fruit; 
-senna, the Colutea arborescens, with distende 
pods; -tangle, -weed, = bladder-wrack; -wort, 
à genus of water-plants, Utricularia, with small 
bags on roots, stems, and leaves, filled with air; 
-wrack, a species of sea-weed (Fucus vesiculosus), 
with air-bladders in the fronds. Hence Bla-dderet 
(Phys.), a small b.; a vesicle. Bla'ddery a. of the 
nature of a b. (lit. and fig.); abounding in bladders 
or vesicles. 

Bladder, v. 1440. [f. prec.] t 1. intr. To 
swell out like, or into, a bladder —1543. f 2. 
trans. To inflate —1649. 3. To put into a 
bladder, as ‘bladdered lard’. 

Blade (bléd) (OE. bled, pl. bladu, = 
OFris. bled, OS. (Du.) blad, OHG. blat (G. 
blatt), ON. blað leaf, blade of rudder, knife, 
etc. *bladam, perh. pa. ppl. formation 
(Indo-Eur. *-tos) on the base *bló- BLOW 
v.*] 1. The leaf of a herb or plant; esp. the 
leaves of grass and cereals; also, the whole 
plant before the ear appears. Cf. 2. 1450. 2. 
Bot. The broad, thin, expanded part of a leaf 
or petal; the lamina 1835. 3. The broad, 
flattened part of any instrument or utensil, 
88 à spade, bat, paddle, oar OE. 4. The thin 
cutting part of an edged tool or weapon; 
often put poetically for the whole weapon, 
etc. ME. Also fig. 5. The shoulder-blade or 
scapula ME. 6. Archit. The principal rafter 
of a roof 1851. 7. A gallant, a free and easy 
fellow; ‘fellow’. (Now colloq. or slangy : in 
lit. use, a reminiscence of last century.) 1592. 

1. First the b., then the eare, after that the full 
corne in the eare Mark 4:28. Phr. In the b.: i.e. 
not yet in the ear. 4. The haft also went in after 
the b. Judges 3:22. And by his syde he baar a 
rusty b. CHAUCER. 7. A b. whom I took for a 
decent tailor COBBETT. A knowing b. DICKENS. 
A keen Yorkshire b. 1882. Comb.: b.-bone, the 
shoulder-b., the corresponding bone of animals 
and ‘joint’ of meat; -fish, a Ribbon-fish (Tri- 
chiurus lepturus). Hence Bla-dy a. characterized 
by a b,, or blades; blade-like. 

Blade (blé‘d), v. 1440. [f. prec. sb.] 1. To 
take off the BLADES (sense 1). dial. 2. To 
provide with a (cutting) blade 1440. 3, intr. 
To put forth blades 1601. 

Bladed (blé‘-déd), ppl. a. 1578. [f. as prec. 
+ -ED.] 1. Lanceolate. 2. Having a blade or 
blades 1590. 3. ? Not yet in full ear Macb. 1v. 
i.55. 4. Stripped of the blades 1611. 5. Min. 
Having a structure characterized by long 
narrow plates. 

Blae (ble, blie, bli), a. (sb.) Now Sc. and 
n. dial. [ME. blo, bloo, in north. dial. bla, 
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blaa - ON. blár; see BLUE.) A. adj. 1. 
Blackish blue; livid; also, bluish grey, leađ- 
coloured. 2. Bleak, sunless 1513. B. sb. A 
kind of soft slate 1724. 

Blaeberry (blé‘-beri, bli--), 1502. [f. BIAE 
+ BERRY.] Sc. and north. name of the BIL- 
BERRY, fruit and plant. 

|| Blague (blag), sb. 1837. [Fr.] Humbug. 
Hence || Blague v. to tell lies. 

Blain (blén) [OE. blegen = MDu. bleine 
(Du. blein), LG. bleien :- WGmo. *blesen (cf. 
OHG. blehinougi blear-eyed); cf. CHILBLAIN.] 
1. A blister, botch, pustule. Cf. CHILBLAIN. 2. 
A bladder growing on the root of the tongue 
of beasts against the windpipe 1727. Hence 
Blain v. to affect with blains. 

Blake, a. Obs. exc. dial. ME. (ME. bläk :— 
OE. blác pale; see BLEAK a.) 1. Pallid, wan; 
ofa sickly hue. 2. Yellow (local) 1691. Hence 
t Blake v. to become pale. 

Blame (blém) v. ME. [-OFr. blamer, 
earlier blasmer (mod. blâmer) := pop.L. blas- 
temare, for  ecclL.  blasphemare revile, 
reproach — Gr. BAacórueiv (dial, 8Àaor-) BLAS- 
PHEME.] 1, trans, To find fault with. t2. To 
reprove —1559, f 3. To bring into disrepute 
-1611. t 4. To accuse (of, with) 1049. 5. To 
lay the blame on ME. 

1. Goe girle, I cannot b. thee now to weepe Tam. 
Shr. mı. ii. 27. 5. She has nobody to b. for it but. 
herself ADDISON. Phr. To b.: in 16—17th c. to was 
taken as too, and blame as = blameworthy. The 
King mine Vnkle is too b. for it Rich. IFI, 11. ii. 13. 
Hence Blameable, bla*mable a, Bla'meably, 
bla*mably adv. Blamer, 

Blame (blé'm), sb. ME. [- OFr. blame, f. 
blamer; see prec.) 1. The action of censuring ; 
imputation of demerit on account of a fault ; 
reproof; reprehension. +2. A charge —1581. 
3. Blameworthiness; fault (arch. ME. 4. 
Responsibility for anything wrong ME. 

1. The contrary to Fame and Applause, to wit, 
B. and Derision 1709. 3. Holy and without b. 
Ephes. 1:4. 4. He took all the b. on himself MOR- 
LEY. Hence Bla-meful a, planing Cul meriting 
b. Bla'meful-ly adv., -ness. Bla'*meless a. 
uncensured; undeserving of b. Bla'meless-ly 
adv. -ness. Bla'meworthy. Bla'meworthi- 
ness. 

Blancard (ble-pkáid) 1848. [- Fr. blan- 
card ((O)Fr. blanchard), f. blanc white.) A 
linen cloth woven in Normandy, the thread 
of which is half bleached before it is woven. 

Blanch (blanf) sb. 1001. [~ BLANCH a. (or 
its French source), and v.] tf 1. White paint 
(esp. for the face) —1610. t2. A white spot 
on the skin —1609. 3. Min. ‘Lead ore mixed 
with other minerals'. Raymond. 

Blanch, a. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
blanche, fem. of blanc white; see BLANK a.] 
t1. White, pale, as b. sauce, etc. —1586. 2. 
Her. White, argent 1697. 3. Blanch, Sc. 
blench; more fully b. farm, blench ferme : Rent 
paid in silver; in Sc. writers any nominal 
quit-rent 1602. 

Blanch (blan), v.' ME. [- (O)Fr. blanchir, 
f. blanc, fem. blanche white; see prec.] 1. To 
make white, whiten : now chiefly by depriv- 
ing of colour; to bleach; spec. to make 
(metals) white. Also fig. 2. Cookery. To 
whiten almonds, etc., by taking off the skin; 
hence, to scald in order to remove the skin 
ME. 3. To whiten plants by depriving them 
of light 1669. 4. To palliate, to ‘white-wash’. 
(Now only with over.) 1549. 5. intr. To turn 
white; to bleach; to pale 1768. 

1. Age had blanched his hair MERIVALE. The 
famine blanches your lips RUSKIN. 4. To b, and. 
varnish her deformities MILT. 5. As when the 
rolling breakers boom and b. on the precipices 
TENNYSON. Hence Bla'ncher. 

Blanch, v.' 1572. [var. of BLENCH, v.!] 
T1. To bilk 1602. t 2. To blink (a fact); to 
pass without notice —1071. 3. intr. To start 
back (arch.) 1572. 4. trans. To turn off, aside, 
away; to head back (deer) 1592. 

3. "Tis no time to b. 1572. Hence Bla‘ncher*, 
one who heads back (deer), ete. 

t Blanch, v.* 1572. (app. worn down from 
BLANDISH (like blench, XIV-XV, from BLEMISH 
v.).] intr, = BLANDISH v. 2. —1612. 

Bookes will speake plaine, when Counsellors B. 
Bacon. 

Blanchimeter (blanfizmnitoi) 1847. [f. 
BLANCH v. -METER.] An instrument for 
measuring the blanching power of chloride of 
lime and potash; a chlorometer. 


BLANCMANGE 


Blancmange (blima-ng, -mo:ns, -màs). 
[Earliest form blanemanger —(O)Fr. blanc- 
manger, f. blanc white + manger food, subst. 
use of manger eat. The second element was 
shortened to -mange XVm.) An opaque jelly 
made formerly with isinglass, etc., now usu. 
with corn-flour boiled with milk. Also fig. 
(cf. flummery). 

‘ nian that made he with the beste 
CHAUCER. To make Blomange of Isinglass 1769. 

Bland (blend), sb. 1703. [-ON. blanda 
(fem.) mixture of fluids; cf. OE. bland (neut.) 
mixture; see BLEND v.*] In Orkney and 
Shetland, a beverage made of buttermilk and 
water. 

Bland (blend), a. 1061. [- L. blandus soft, 
smooth.] 1. Smooth and suave; mildly 
soothing or coaxing; gentle. 2. Of things: 
soft, mild; genial, soothing; not irritating; 
not stimulating 1667. 

1. With b. words at will MILT. P.L. ix. 855. 2. 
The air wasb. 1872. Hence Bla-nd-ly adv., -ness. 

t Blanda:tion. rare. 1605. [f. BLAND a. + 
-ATION.] Flattery; an illusion. 

Blandi-loquence. rare. 1656. (— L. blandilo- 
quentia; see BLAND a., ELOQUENCE.] Smooth 
speech, flattering talk. So Blandi'loquent, 
-loquous adjs. (rare). 

Blandish (ble-ndif), v. ME. [-OFr. 
blandiss-, lengthened stem (see -IsH*) of 
blandir :- L, blandiri, f. blandus BLAND.) 1. 
To flatter gently by words or actions, to coax ; 
to cajole, 2. intr. (absol.) To use blandish- 
ments ME. t 3. trans. To offer blandly (cf. to 
smile thanks) —1638. 

3. Though they [flowers] sometime b. soft de- 
light DRUMM. OF HAWTH. Hence Bla'ndisher. 

Blandishment (ble-ndifmént) 1591. [f. 
prec. + -MENT.] 1. Gently flattering speech 
or action; cajolery. 2. fig. Attraction, allure- 
ment. concr. Anything that pleases or 
allures. 1594. 

1. Strange. . blandishments of words BACON. 

Blank (blank), a. ME. [-(O)Fr. blanc :— 
Rom. *blancus — Gmc. *blapkaz (OHG. blanc) 
white, shining, corresp. to OE. blanca steed, 
ON. blakkr pale, sb. horse.] 1. t White; 
pale, colourless —1821. 2. Of paper: Left 
white; not written upon, or marked; said 
also of orders, cheques, and documents left 
with an empty space for special signature or 
instruction 1547. 3. gen. Empty, without 
contents, void 1748. 4. fig. Void of interest, 
result, or expression 1553. 5. (Looking) non- 
plussed ; as in To look b. 1542. 6. Of emotions : 
Prostrating the faculties 1634. 7. gen. Pure, 
downright, sheer, absolute (with neg. or priv. 
force) 1839. 

1. The blane Moone Mit. P.L. x. 656. 2. A b. 
Passport 1708. Bills drawn in b. (ie. without 
names specified) 1861. 3. B. darkness Hoop, space 
1856. 4. A b. day 1832. 5. Upon this I looked 
Very b. ADDISON. 6. Countenances of b. dismay 
DICKENS. 7. atheism 1871. B. verse: verse 
without rhyme; esp. the iambic pentameter or 
unrhymed heroic. 

Comb., etc. (in sense 2): b. acceptance, cheque, 
one not having the amount filled in; b. bar, a plea 
in bar, to compel the plaintiff in an action of 
trespass to assign the certain place where the 
trespass was committed ; b. charter, a document 
given to the agents of the crown in Richard II's 
reign, with power to fill it up as they pleased ; 
hence fig. liberty to do as one likes; b. indorse- 
ment, a bil in which the indorsee's name is 
omitted. Also (in sense 3): b.-cartridge, one 
containing no ball; -door (Archit.), an imitation 
of a door; -tyre, a tyre without a flange ; -tooling 
= blind-blocking; see BLIND a.; -window, an 
imitation window. Hence Bla-nk-ly adv., -ness. 

Blank (blenk), sb. ME. [f. prec., in ab- 
solute or elliptical uses of the adj.] t1. A 
small French coin, orig. of silver, later of cop- 
per, worth 5 deniers; also a silver coin of 
Henry V, current in the parts of France then 
held by the English —1629. 2. The white spot 
in the centre of the target ; hence fig. anything 
aimed at, the range of such aim 1554. b. 
“Level line mark for cannon, as Point-b., 
equal to 800 yards’ (Smyth). +3. A nonplus 
~1580. 4. A lottery ticket which does not 
gain a prize, as to draw a b. 1567. 5. A blank 
space in a document 1570. b. Provisional 
words printed in italics (instead of blank 
spaces) in a bill before Parliament 1817. + 6. 
A blank form (e.g. a blank charter) —1780. b. 
An empty form; nothing at all 1700. 7, fg. 
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A vacant space, place, or period 1601. 8. 
Blank verse 1589. 9. Mech. A piece of metal, 
cut and shaped, and ready for finishing; esp. 
in Coinage, the disc of metal before stamping 
1596. 10. The ws of a grain 1680. 11. A 
domino without points on either or both of 
its divisions. 12. A dash written in place of 
an omitted letter or word. Cf. DASH. 

2. As level as the cannon to his b. Transports 
his poisoned shot Hamil. tv. i. 42. Also Oth. IN. iv. 
128. 4. When one has drawn a b. W. IRVING. 7. 
And what’s her history? A blanke, my lord SHAKS. 

Blank (blenk), v. 1483. [f. prec.] t1. 
trans. = BLANCH v.' —1052. 2. To nonplus. 
Cf. BLANK a. 5. (arch.) 1548. 3. To frustrate, 
disconcert (plans, etc.) (arch.) 1566. +4, To 
turn away. (Cf. BLANCH v.* 4.) -1659. 5. To 
render blank or void; to veil from sight 1763. 
b. To indicate by a dash (——) 1789. * c. 
Blank (printed ——, but read 'blank") = 
*damn', or the like 1873. t 6. intr. To blench; 
to shrink back —1642. 

2. Which fairly blanked the bold visage of Adam 
Woodcock Scorr. 5. Night. .blank'd half the 
Globe CHURCHILL. c. B. him! that is just like him 
C. READE. 

Blanket (ble-nkét), sb. ME. [- OFr. blanc- 
quel (AL. blanchettum, -ketum, -chetta Xm), 
var. of blanchet, f. blanc white; see BLANK a., 
-ET.] f 1. An undyed woollen stuff used for 
clothing —1440. 2. A large oblong sbeet of 
Soft loose woollen cloth, used chiefly as a 
bed-covering; also for throwing over a horse, 
and, by savages, for clothing ME. Also 
fig. 3. Printing. A woollen cloth used to 
deaden and equalize the pressure of the 
platten 1824. 4. transf. A layer of blubber in 
whales 1885. 

2. A rascally Slaue, I will tosse the Rogue in a B. 
2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 241. fig. The B. of the darke 
Macb. 1. v. 54. A wet a person or thing that 
throws a canines over everything. Born on the 
wrong side of the b.: i.e. illegitima! 

Bla-nket, v. Pa. t. and pple. -eted. 1605. 
If. the sb.] 1. To cover with or as with a 
blanket. 2. Yachting. To take the wind out 
of the sails of a yacht by passing to windward 
of it 1884. 3. To toss in a blanket 1609. Hence 
Bla:nketed ppl. a. covered with or as with a 
blanket; in U.S. used spec. of cattle having 
a broad belt of white round the middle. 

t Blanketeer. 1755. [f. BLANKET + -EER.] 
a. One who uses a blanket. b. pl. A body of 
operatives who met at the Blanket Meeting 
in Manchester, on 10th March, 1817, provided 
with blankets, etc., in order to march to 
London and call attention to their grievances. 
—1833. 

Blanketing (ble-nkétip), sb. 1577. [f. as 
prec. + -ING'.] 1. Material for blankets; 
supply of blankets 1677. 2. The action of the 
vb. (senses 2, 3) 1577. 

Blare (blé) v. [Late ME. blere, early 
mod. blear, blare, Sc. bleir (XV1) - (M) Du. bleren 
and MLG., MDu. blaren; of imit. origin.] 
1. intr. To roar with prolonged sound in 
Weeping, as a child; to bellow as a calf. Now 
dial. 2. To sound a trumpet, to trumpet. 
(Now the ordinary wd. in this sense.) 1782. 
3. trans. To utter in blaring 1859. 

2. Blairing like trumpeters at a fair COWPER, 
Hence Blare sb. the weeping of a child, the 
bellowing of calves; the noise o: trumpets, etc. 

lare, sb.* 1867. [ME. blare (Sandahl, xin), 
perh. of Scand. origin; cf. OSw. blaar (pL) 
tow.] A paste of hair and tar for caulking the 
seams of boats. 

Blarney (bla-mi), sb. 1819. [f. Blarney, a 
village near Cork. The saying is that whoever 
kisses the ‘Blarney stone’ in the castle will 
ever after have a cajoling tongue and the art 
of flattery.) Smoothly flattering or cajoling 
talk (collog.). Hence Blarney v. (irans.) to 
assail with b. ; (intr.) to use flattering speech. 

t Blas. (ME. blas, for bles (:— OE. blæs), by 
blending with ME. blase, BLasT.] 1. A blast, 
breath. ME. only. 2. A supposed flatus or 
influence of the stars, producing changes of 
weather 1662. 

|| Blasé (bla-ze), a. 1819. [Fr.] Exhausted 
by enjoyment, disgusted with it; used up. 

lason, obs. f. BLAZON. 

Blaspheme (blasfim), v. (ME. blasfeme 
~ OFr. blasfemer (mod. blasphémer) — petit 
blasphemare revile, blaspheme — Gr. BAaoónuciv, 
f. BMcénuos evil-speaking. See BLAME v.] 


BLASTEMA 


1. intr. To talk profanely. 2. (rans, To utter 
impiety against (God or anything sacred) ME, 
3. gen. To speak evil of, revile, calumniate 
ME. 


2. Blaspheming God, and cursing m 
2 Hen. VI, HI. ii. 372. 3. So they bie [xs 
TENNYSON. Hence Blasphe-mer. 

t Blasphe-me, a. and sb.! ME. only, [= 
OFr. blasfeme (mod. blasphème) — ecel.L, 
blasphemus — Gr. BAdodnyos ; see prec.]. A. adj, 
Blasphemous. Hence + Blasphemely ady, 
B. sb. A blasphemer. 

+ Blasphe-me, sb. ME. [ME. blasfeme, 
zpheme — OFr. blasfeme (mod. -phéme) — eccl, 
L. blasphemia BLASPHEMY.) Early f. Bras. 
PHEMY —1583. 

Tn b. of the goddis CHAUCER. 

Blasphemous (bla-sfimas), a. 1535. If. 
eccl.L. blasphemus (see BLASPHEME a. and sb.) 
+ -0U8; cf. OFr. blasfemeus, -phemeus, AFr. 
-phemous.] 1. Uttering profanity. t2. 
Abusive, defamatory —1610. 

1. O argument b., false and proud MILT, P.L. v, 
809. 2. You bawling, b., incharitable dog Temp. 
1L i. 43. Hence Bla:sphemous-ly adv., -nes: 

Blasphemy (bla:sfimi) [ME. blasfemie, 
-phemie — OF r, blasfemie — eccl.L. blasphemia 
= Gr. BAacónuía slander, blasphemy. See-Y5] 
1, Profane speaking of God or sacred things; 
impious irreverence. Also fig. 1005. t 2. gen. 
Evil speaking, defamation —1056. f b. transf. 
A thing evil spoken of 1609. 

1. B. against the Almighty BLACKSTONE, fig, 
against learning BACON. 

Blast (blast), sb. (OE. bles! = OHG. blast, 
ON. blástr (perh. the immed. source in ME.) 
i= Gmc. *bl@staz, f. *bl@s-; see BLAZE v.!] 
1. A blowing or strong gust of wind. 2. A 
puff of air through the mouth or nostrils; & 
breath (arch.) ME. 3. The blowing of a trum- 
pet or other wind-instrument; hence, the 
sound so produced; any similar sound. Also 
Jig. ME. 4. A strong current of air produced 
artificially 1618. b. spec. That used in iron- 
smelting, etc. 1697. t 5. The sudden stroke 
of lightning —1751. 6. A sudden infection 
(formerly attributed to the breath of a 
malignant power, foul air, e a, Blight; 
also an insect which causes it. b. transf. and 
fig. Any blasting influence, a curse 1547. €. A 
flatulent disease in sheep. 7. An explosion 


1635; the quantity of explosive used 1885. 
8. Sc. A smoke (of tobacco). Cf. Counterblast, 

1. Snows, and Bitter Blasts DRYDEN. 2. The b. 
of thy nostrils Ez. 15: 8. 3. Loud as the trumpet’s 


b. HAN. MORE. Phr. t At one b. (L. uno flatu): at 
the same time. 4. To give very strong and lasting 
Blasts for Iron Forges 1697. In b., at or in full b.: 
at work. Out of b.: stopped. 6. b. Resistless as the 
blasts of pestilence JOHNSON 1 
Comh.: b.-fan, a fan for producing a b. of air; 
-hearth, a hearth for reducing lead-ore; -hole, 
the hole by which water enters a pump; -pipe, in 
a locomotive, a pipe conveying the steam from 
the cylinders into the funnel and so increasing the 
draught. y 
Blast (blast), v. ME. [f. the sb.] 1. t intr. 
To blow violently -1768; t trans. to blow 
(out, forth, abroad); to proclaim —1631. t 2. 8. 
intr. To blow (on a trumpet, etc.). b. trans. 
To blow (a trumpet, etc.). c. To din or sA 
nounce (any one) by trumpeting. —1858. 9 
To blow (up), inflate. Also intr. (for refl 
Obs. exc. dial. 1578. 4. To blow up bY 
explosion 1758. 5. To blow or breathe on 
balefully, to blight 1532. Also transf. and fig. 
16. To wither under a blight —1630. 7. Ai 
curse. Often in imprecations. 1640. Also absol 
5. O fairest flower, no sooner blown but blasted 
MILT, Blasted or stricken with a planet 168 
with lightning 1634. To b. the Memory. of King 
William STERLE. He saw; but blasted with exc e 
of light, Clos'd his eyes in endless night GRAJ, 
6. Tell Beauty how she blasteth RALEIGH, "* 
Calling on their Maker to curse them. b. thet 
and damn them Macavnay. Hence Bla ed! 
ppl. a. a low expression of reprobation and hat 
Blaster, one who or that which blasts. j 
-blast [- Gr. £àaorós sprout, shoot, Bern 
used techn., esp. in Biology, in Sene 
‘germ, embryo’, as in epiblast, mesoblast, 
hypoblast. sata 
|| Blastema (blesti-ma). Pl. blaste T 2 
1849. [Gr. BAdermua sprout.) 


1. Biol. 
primary formative material of plants an 
animals; protoplasm. Now spec. : rhe ae r 
matter out of which any part is develop 


BLAST-FURNACE 


2. Bot. The budding or sprouting part of a 
plant 1880. Hence Blaste-mal, Blastema:- 
tic adjs. of or pertaining to b. 
Bla:st-fu"rnace. 1706. A furnace in 
which a blast of air is used ; spec. the common 
furnace for iron-smelting. 

Bla‘stide, 1880. [irreg. f. Gr. BAaorós 
sprout, bud + -IDE for -Orp.] Biol. ‘The 
clear space in each segment of a dividing 
impregnated ovum, which precedes the 
appearance of a nucleus’. (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
Blasting (bla:stin), vbl. sb. 1460. [f. 
Buast v. + -ING'.] f i. The production of 
blasts; flatulence —1579. 2. Withering or 
shrivelling up caused by atmospheric, elec- 
tric, or unseen agency 1535. 3. Blowing rocks 
to pieces; also its result 1824. var. Bla'st- 
ment (sense 2). 

Blasto- (blesto) repr. Gr. BAacro-, stem 
and comb. form of fAaerós sprout, germ. 
Used techn. in the sense of ‘germ’ or ‘bud’. 
Blastoca'rpous [Gr. xapmós] a., Bot. of the 
nature of a seed which germinates before escaping 
from the pericarp. Bla'stocceele [Gr. xnAis spot], 
the germinal spot. Bla'stocheme [Gr. óxnua 
vehicle], a Medusa in which a generative body is 
developed in the radiating canals, Bla:stochyle 
[Gr. xvAós juice], the mucilaginous fluid in the 
embryonal sac of plants. Bla'stoceele [Gr. xotAos 
hollow], the central cavity which forms in the 
ovum after segmentation. Blastoco'lla [Gr. 
Kóňa glue], Boi. the gummy substance which 
coats certain buds. Bla'stocyst [Gr. kvoris 
bladder], Blastocy'stinx [Gr. «voryé little 
bladder] = BLASTODERM. Bla'stodisc, the ger- 
minal dise of the ovum of birds. Blastoge-nesis, 
reproduction by buds, Blasto-geny, Haeckel's 
term for the germ-history of persons. Blasto:- 
graphy, the scientific description of the buds of 
plants. Bla'stomere [Gr. uépos part], each of the 
segments into which the impregnated ovum at 
first divides. Bla'stophor [Gr. -dopos], a por- 
tion of the spermatophore which remains to 
carry spermatoblasts; whence Blasto:phoral a. 
Bla'stophore, Bot. Richard's name for the part 
of the embryo with a large radicle which bears the 
bud. Blasto:phyly [Gr. $vXj tribe], Haeckel's 
name for the tribal history of persons. Bla'sto- 
pore [Gr. mépos passage], the orifice produced by 
the invagination of a point on the surface of a 
blastule, or blastosphere, to form the enteron. 
Bla'stosphere, a name for the impregnated 
ovum, when, after segmentation, it has acquired 
a blastocw@le and blastoderm. Blastostro'ma 
Gr. orpua a stratum], the germinal area. 
la'stostyle [Gr. cróAos pillar], a stalk upon 
which gonophores are developed in the Hydrozoa. 
Blastoderm (blæ'stodðam). 1839. (f. 
BrASTO- + Gr. pua skin.] Embryol. A disc 
9f cells found in the early segmentation of 
a fertilized ovum (as differentiated from 
blastula, a hollow ball of cells, and morula, 
a solid ball. Hence Blastoderma‘tic, 

Blastode'rmic adjs. 
Bla'stule. 1382. [f. Gr. Bàaorós sprout, 
Shoot + -ULE.] A small germ; a blastophore. 
Blasty (bla-sti), a. 1583. [f. BLAST sb. + 
Y] Characterized by blasts of wind. t2. 
Causing blight 1607. 
Blatant (blé'-tánt), a. Also blattant. 1596. 
[First used by Spenser in the blat(t)ant beast 
-Q. v. xii. 37, etc.) to describe the thou- 
Sand-tongued monster produced by Cerberus 
ane Chimera and symbolizing calumny 
iu perh. alt. after adjs. in -ANT of Se. 
AS (G. Douglas), pres. pple. of blate 
Foe and assoc. w. blatter speak volubly 
D -L blat(tjerare babble, f., like synon. 
pe imit. base.] 1. In ‘the blat(t)ant 
ER : see above. 2. fig. Noisy; offensively 
Clan tly, clamorous; bellowing 1656; 
Te oroni 1790. 3. Loud-voiced 1791; loud 
1. ‘The blattant beast,’ quoth he, ‘I doe pursew’ 
SPENSER F.Q. VI. i. 7.' 2. Up rose a b. Radical 
de EHOT. Not the less Hear I the b. appetite 
t ‘mand Due sustenance COWPER, Hence Bla- 
ancy. Bla:tantly adv. 
ary (IP, dial. blét, bli*t), a. Sc. and n. 
phones ound in Sc. late in xv. Corresp. 
A Risa to OE. blát pale, ghastly, but 
Pale once in sense is unexplained.] f 1. 
-i54yPhastly. (In OE.) + 2. Void of feeling 
ins t 3. Spiritless 1560. 4. Undiscerning 
A W Bashful, backward, sheepish 1600. 
Biala (i Sed beardless, young, and b. BURNS. 
(blé't), v. rare. 1666. [Sc. var. of 


LEAT (se) 
Prate, nse 2); see BLATANT.] To babble, 
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Blatera‘tion (blætərē'-fən). Also blatt-. 
1656. [-late L. blateratio, f. L. blaterare 
babble; see -TION.] Babbling chatter. 

f Blateroo'n. Also blatt-. 1645. [- It. 
blaterone, f. blaterare babble; see -00N.] A 
babbler. 

Blather ; see BLETHER. 

Blatherskite; see BLETHERSKATE. 

|| Bla'tta. 1601. [L.] 1. Generic name of 
the Cockroach. 2. Purple; purple silk 1658. 
Hence + Bla‘ttean a. purple. 

Blatter (ble-taz), v. 1555. [— L. blaterare 
babble; partly echoic.] inír. To speak or 
prate volubly. Also trans. 

Noe matter tho’ Ignorance b. folly DANIEL. 
Hence Blatter sb. a volley of clattering words, or 
sound of rapid motion. Bla-tterer. 

+ Blau'nner. ME. [Also blaundener, blaun- 
demer, prob. — AFr. *blaunc et ner black 
and white.] A species of (? white) fur used 
to line hoods, etc. 1460. 

|| Blauwbok (blàu-bgk). 1786. [Du. blaauw- 
bok, f. blaauw blue + bok buck.] S. Afr. A 
large Antelope (4. leucophza), with bluish 
hair. 

Blay, bley (blé). Also (rare) blea. [OK. 
bl@ge = MLG., MDu. bleie (Du. blei), G. 
blei(h)e :- WGme. *blaijjo, of unkn. origin. 
See BLEAK sb.] A fish, the bleak. 

t Blayk(e, a. (ME. bleik:- ON. bleikr 
shining, pale; see BLEAK a.] a. Pale. b. 
Yellow. —1570. 

Blaze (blé'z), sb.' (OE. blæse, blase :- Gme. 
*blasón; cf. MHG. blas torch, rel., through 
the gen. sense ‘shining’, to BLAZE sb.*] + 1. 
A torch —1535. 2. A bright glowing flame or 
fire OE. Also fig. 3. Brilliant light ; a glow of 
colour 1564. 4, fig. a. Splendour, brilliant 
display 1579. b. Clear or full light 1748. 

2. In a b.: in flames. Blazes pl. : referring to the 
flames of hell, used in: The blazes! Like blazes: 
furiously. To (the) blazes: to the deuce. His rash 
fierce b. of Ryot Rich. IT, 11. i. 33. 3. Dark, amid 
the b. of noon MILT. Sams. 80. 4. A b. of jests 
JowETT. The b. of publicity 1869. 

Blaze (blz) sb.* 1639. [Of unc. origin, 
but identical in meaning with ON. blesi white 
spot on a horse's forehead, M Du. blesse (Du. 
bles), G. blásse, blesse; cf. synon. OHG. 
blassa (MHG. blasse) and OHG. blas/ros, 
MLG. blasenhengst horse with a blaze; also 
MHG. blas bald, G. blass pale, and parallel 
formations with r, as MLG. blare, Du. blaar 
cow with a blaze, MDu. blaer bald.) 1. A 
white spot on the face of a horse or ox. 
2. transf. A white mark made on a tree, esp. 
by chipping off bark; also, a track indicated 
by such marks. (First in U.S.) 1737. 

Blaze (blé'z), v.! ME. [f. BLAZEsb." Notin 
OE., or any Gme. language.] 1. intr. To 
burn with a bright fervent flame. Also fig. 
2. trans. To cause to blaze (rare) 1485. 3, intr. 
To shine like flame or fire. Also with forth. 
ME. Also trans. with cognate obj. 1667. 4. 
intr. To shine or be conspicuous. Also with 
oul. ME. 

1. To b. up: to flash into a blaze. fig. Stein.. 
blazed up, and there was an exchange of hot 
words SEELEY. To b. out: to exhaust in a blaze of. 
excess (arch.) ; intr. to go out with a flare, 3. Eyes 
‘That sparkling blaz'd MILT. P.L. 1. 194. Phr. To 
b. away: to fire continuously with guns, etc. : fig. 
to work enthusiastically (collog.). Cf. fire away. 
Hence Bla'zer!, one who or that which blazes; a 
jacket, usually of wool and bright-coloured, often 
with a badge, worn esp. at sports. Bla-zing ppl. 
a.; in Venery: Of scent, very strong; as opp. to a 
cold scent. Bla'zingly adv. 

Blaze (blé'z), v. ' ME. [- MLG., MDu. 
blázen blow = OHG. bldsan (G. blasen), ON. 
blása, Goth. uf|blesan to puff up:- Gmc. 
*bl@san (cf. BLAST sb.), extension of *bl&-; 
see BLOW v.'] t1. To blow (e.g. with a 
musical instrument); to puff —1535. 2. trans. 
To proclaim (as with a trumpet), to make 
known 1450. b. with abroad. (The prevalent 
use.) 1552. f 3. To BLAZON —1628. 4. (Mixing 
senses 2 and 3.) f a. To celebrate —1635. f b. 
To portray —1642. 

2. b. Fearing. .that I should b. it abroad in his 
lifetime BOSWELL. 3. What Herald [can] b. their 
Arms without a blemish ? F. GREVILLE. Hence 
Bla:zer?, one who proclaims. 

Blaze, v.* 1812. [f. BLAZE sb.'] To mark 
(trees) with white by chipping off bark, etc. 
Also to indicate (a spot or path) by such 
marks. 
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Blazed (blézd) a. 1085. [f. BLAZE sb.* + 
-ED*.] Having a blaze on the face. 

Blazing star. 1460. [-ING*.] f 1. A comet 
-1762, 2. fig. Cynosure, ‘star’ (arch.) 1460. 
+3. = BLAZE sb.* 1. 1705. 4, Popular name 
of three N. Amer, plants: Alteris farinosa, 
Chamelirium luteum. and Liatris squarrosa. 

Blazon (blé-z'n), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. blason 
orig. shield (whence Sp. blason, Pg. brasão, It. 
blasone) = Pr. blezon, blizon ; of unkn. origin.) 
t 1. A shield used in war. ME. only. 2. Her. 
A shield in heraldry; coat of arms; a banner 
bearing the arms ME, 3. Heraldic description 
or representation of armorial bearings 1610, 
4. (cf, BLAZE v.*) A description or record, esp. 
of virtues or excellencies 1577. 5. Divulga- 
tion, publication 1602. 

2. St. George's b. red SCOTT. 3. The earliest b. 
of a Royal Banner. .occurs in the Roll of Caer- 
laverock 1864. 4. The b. of sweet beauties 
best SHAKS. 

Blazon (blé'-zon), v. 1513, [f. prec.; see 
BLAZE v.*; with sense 2 cf. mod.Fr, blasonner, 
med.L. blazonare.] 1. To describe in proper 
heraldic language. Also absol. 1586. 2. To 
depict according to the rules of heraldry 
1570; fig. to illuminate 1699. 3. To adorn as 
with blazonry 1813. Also fig. 4. = BLAZE 
v.' 4, 1513. 5. To publish boastfully 1534, 
6. = Buaze v.* 2. Also with forth, out. 
Often in a bad sense. 1577. 

1. To b. the arms painted in the glass windows 
Warton, 2. Having his armes verie excellentlie 
blazoned in fine coulored glasse 1593. 3. Walls. . 
blazoned all with feats of pride Scorr. 4. To b. 
the kingly attributes and virtues 1863. 5. I wold 
neuer blasen loue with my tongue LD, BERNERS. 
6. To b. out their blames SPENSER. Hence 
Bla:zoned ppl. a. (senses 2, 6), Bla'zoner, a 
herald ; one who records with commendation ; one 
who proclaims. Bla'zonment, blazoning; pro- 
claiming. 

Blazonry (blé'-zonri) 1622. [f. BLAZON 
+ -RY.] 1. The description or depicting of 
heraldie devices. 2. Armorial bearings 1649. 
Also fig. 3. fig. Brilliant or artistic display 
1814. 

2. The old impresa or arms, b. of the house and. 
family DRUMM. OF HAWTH. var. f Bla'zure. 
-ble, — (O)Fr. -ble :- L. -bilem, nom. -bilis, 
suffix forming verbal adjs., with the sense 
‘given to, tending to, like to, fit to, able to’. 
The most numerous of the -ble words are 
those in -able. In Fr., all pres. pples. in -ant 
(now the universal form of pres. pple.) may 
give rise to an adj. in -able. But in Eng. -ible 
is preferred wherever there was or might be 
a L. -ibilis; while -able is used for words of 
distinctly Fr. or Eng. origin. Hence the 
distractions of English usage. See -ABLE, 
IBLE, Ane mute before -able must be retained 
after c, g, as peaceable, changeable, etc., and 
it is usually retained in monosyllables, as 
tameable, etc. ; otherwise its retention is more 
or less optional. In words from Eng., a final 
consonant is usu. doubled before -able, when 
doubled in the pres. pple., as clubbable, etc. 
Adjs. in -bili-, -ble, were orig. active (and 
neuter) as well as passive; but the majority of. 
the former remain only (if at all) with a 
passive force, as in credible, audible, which i& 
also the only use of -able as a living formative, 
e.g. eatable, likeable, etc. 

Blea (bli) sb. rare. 1730. [perh. f. blea, 
BLAE a. in the sense ‘livid, pale'.] The young 
wood of a tree under the bark ; the alburnum. 

Blea, v. Obs. exc. dial. 1568. [prob. echoic. 
(Pronunce. blé, bli*, bli.) intr. To bleat as a 
lamb; to cry piteously as a child. 

Bleach (blitf), sb. [Sense 1 = OE. blæće 
leprosy, f. blé pale (see BLEACH a.) ; sense 2 f. 
the v.] t1. A disease of the skin 1601. 2. 
An act of bleaching. 

t Bleach, sb.* 1500. [perh. the southern 
form of BLECK, or:- OE. *blæćće, f. blec 
BLACK.] Any substance used for blacking 
-1611. 

f Bleach, a. [ME. bleche, prob. :- OE. 
bleé, var. of blác; see BLAKE a.] = BLEAK 
4.1,2. —1055. 

Bleach (blitf), v.* 


[OE. bl&éan = ON. 
bleikja :- Gme. *blaikjan, f. *blaik- shining, 
white, pale; see BLEAK a.] 1. To whiten 
(linen, etc.) by washing and exposure or by 
chemical processes ME. Also fig. 2. To 
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blanch, esp. by exposure 1583. 3. intr. To 
become white or colourless 1611. Also fig. 

1, When..Maidens b. their summer smockes 
L.L.L. V. ii. 916. 3. Bones of travellers bleaching 
amongst the yellow sand 1865. Hence Bleacher, 
one who or that which bleaches. Blea'chery, a 
place where bleaching is done. 

t Bleach, v.* 1611. [f. BLEACH sb.!] To 
blacken. 

Bleak (blik), sb. 1496. [prob. — ON. bleikja 
= OHG. bleicha :- Gme. *blaikjón, t. *blaik- 
white (see BLEAK a.). For the phonology 
cf. weak. The OE. word was bl@ge BLAY.] 
A small river-fish, called also the Blay 
(Leuciscus alburnus); also an allied sea-fish. 

Bleak (blik), a. 1538. [Obscurely rel. to 
BLAKE &., {BLEACH a., fBLAYK(E) a. - ON. 
bleikr shining, white = OE. bldc (see BLOKE 
4.) OS. blék, OHG. bleih (G. bleich):— 
Gmc. *blaikaz; see BLEACH v.' For the 
phonology cf. weak ( — ON. veikr).] 1. Pallid, 
wan; of a sickly hue. Still dial. 1500. 2. 
Bare of vegetation; exposed; now often 
wind-swept 1538. 3. Cold, chilly 1595. 4. fig. 
Cheerless 1719. 

2. Our lodgings, standing b. upon the sea Per. 
mi. ii. 14, 3. The b. air MILT. P.R. rr. 72. Hence 
Blea-kish a. Blea:k-ly adv., -ness. So Blea'ky 
a., inclining to b. (in senses 2, 3). 

tBleak (blik), v. ME. [Three formations.] 
I. 1. = BLEACH v.' 1, 2. —1012. 2. intr. = 
BLEACH v.' 3. 1606. II. To chill or ! make 
livid with cold 1605. III. = BLEACH v.' 1611. 

Blear (bli*z, a. late ME. [Now chiefly in 
blear-eyed (ME. blere-eied), with which cf. LG. 
blarroged, blerroged, and MHG. blerre blurred 
vision; the verb is recorded earlier (Xm); 
immed. source and ult. origin unkn.] 1. Of 
the eyes or sight: Dim from water or other 
superficial affection. Also fig. 2. transf. Dim, 
misty, indistinct in outline 1634. 

1, Her eyes grew watery and b. THACKERAY. 2 
To cheat the eye with b. illusion MILT. Comb. : 
b-eyeda. having b. eyes, or wits ; -witted, having 
the mental faculties dimmed. Hence Blea:rness, 
plpakeantes (of the eyes). Blea'ry a. more or 
less b. 

Blear (bli»2, v.' ME. [See prec] t1. 
intr, To have watery or inflamed eyes. (Said 
also of an albino.) —1570. 2. trans. To dim 
(the eyes) with tears, rheum, or inflammation 
ME. b. To blur (the face) as with tears ME. 

2. He..bleared his eyes with books LONGF. b. 
The Heaven weeps and blears itself, in sour rain 
CARLYLE. 

Phr. ( if) To b. the eyes: to deceive, hoodwink 
Tam. Shr. V.i.120, Hence Blea'redness. Dlea'r- 
ing vbl. sb. being bleared; the action of making 
blear; transf. the guttering of a candle. 

t Blear, v.* (ME. blere to insult by shout- 
ing, offensive gestures, or both; prob. the 
same word as BLARE v.) intr. To protrude 
the tongue in mockery —1605. 

Bleat (blit), v. (OE. bl@tan = OHG. bldzen, 
Du. blaten; of imit. origin. Cf. BLEA v.] 1. 
intr. To cry as a sheep, goat, or calf. Also 
trans. (with cognate obj.) 1719. 2. transf. 
pee contemptuously of the human voice 

1. Lambs, that did..b. the one Y 
Wint. T. 1.5. 08, Hence Bleater, ^ ^ Our 

Bleat (blit), sb. 1505. [f. the vb.] The cry 
of a sheep, goat, or calf; transf. any similar 
ery. 

A Calfe. , Much like to you, for 
b. Much Ago v. iv, 61, o YOU haue lust his 

Bleb (bleb), sb. 1607. (var. of earlier BIOB.] 
1. A small swelling on the skin; also on 
Plants. 2. A bubble of air in water, glass, 
etc. 1647. 3. A vesicular body 1775. Hence 
Bleb v. to furnish with blebs. Ble-bby a. 
full of blebs or bubbles. 

Bleck, sb. Now dial. (ME. blek(e) - ON. 
blek ink (Sw. bläck, Da. blaeck ink) :— *blak- 
Brack.] 1, Black fluid substance; spec. tink; 
tshoemakers’ black; black grease round an 
axle, etc. 2. Soot or smut, a smut 1590. Hence 
Bleck v. (now dial.) to blacken; also fig. 

Blee (bl). arch. [OE. bléo(h), blio(h) = 
OFris., OS. bli, north, Fris. bldy.] 1. Hue 


ER 2. COMUNE visage (arch.) ME. 
. Eyes so grey of b. E. B. BROWNING. 2. 
daughter bright of b. 1834. "n 


Bleed (blid), v. Pa. t. and pple. bled. [OE. 
blédan = OFris. bléda, MLG. bléden, ON. 
bloeda :- Gme. *blóbjan, f. *blóDam. Bioop.] 
I. intr. 1. To emit, discharge, or lose blood. 
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2. To lose blood from wounds; to die by 
bloodshed ME. Also fig. 3. Of plants: To 
emit sap when wounded 1674. 4. Said of 
blood, etc. : To drop, ooze forth ME. 5. With 
cognate obj.: To emit as blood ME. Also 


fig. 

i Least he should bleede to death Merch. V. 1v. 
i. 258. fig. O my heart bleedes To think oth’ teene 
that I haue turn'd you to Temp. I. ii. 63. 2. Cesar 
must b. for it Jul. C. 11. i. 171. To b. well: Of corn, 
etc.: to give a large yield (dial.). Of persons: to 
lose or part with money to an extent that is felt. 
5. Shee did. . I would faine say, b. Teares Wint. T. 
v. ii. 96. 

II. trans. 1. To draw or let blood from, esp. 
surgically ME. 2. To extort money from 
(collog.) 1680. 

2. By Jove, sir, you've bled that poor woman 
enough THACKERAY. Hence Bleeder, one who 
draws blood; Med. a person subject to hemo- 


philia. 

Bleeding (bli-din), ppl. a. ME. [f. prec. + 
-ING'.] 1, In senses of the vb. 2. fig. and 
transf. Said of nations devastated by war, etc, 
1008. 

1. Whose sonnes lye scattered on the b. ground 
SHAKS. With b. hearts HOOKER. 2. Greece, b. 
and exhausted 1863. 

Comb.: b.-heart, pop. name for planta; e.g. the 
Wallflower, Dicentra formosa, and a variety of 
Cherry; b. root = BLOOD-ROOT. 

Blemish (ble-mif), v. ME. [-OFr. ble- 
miss-, extended stem (see -ISH*) of blemir, 
blesmir render pale, injure, prob. of Gme. 
origin.) t 1. To hurt, damage, deface —1007. 
f 2. To dim (the eye-sight) -1077. 3. To mar, 
injure the working of ME. 4. To impair the 
perfection of 1460. b. To impair morally; to 
sully ME. c. To discredit, disable. Obs. exc. 
in Law. ME. 


3. To b. the peace 1625. 4. b. To b. reputation 


1735. c. To b. oneself by penang one’s own 
insanity BLACKSTONE. Hence Ble'misher. 
Ble-mishment, damage; flaw ; impairment, 

Blemish (ble-mif) sb. 1526. [f. the vb.] 
1. Physical defect or disfigurement, e.g. the 
sear of a broken knee in a horse; a stain 
1535. 2. transf. A defect or flaw generally 
1555. 3. fig. A moral defect; a fault, blot, 
slur 1526. 

1. Speaking thicke (which Nature made his b.) 
2 Hen. IV, 11. iii. 34. 3. Some stain or b. in a name 
of note TENNYSON. Hence Ble*mishless a. 

Blemmatrope (ble-matré"p). 1876. [f. Gr. 
BMppa look, glance + zpómos turning.) An 
apparatus for illustrating the various posi- 
tions of the eye. 

t Blench, sb. [f. BLENCH v.'] 1. A trick. 
ME. only. 2. A side glance. SHAKS. 

Blench, a. Sc. form of BLANCH a. 

Blench (blenf) v.' OE. [In sense 1: OE. 
blenéan = ON. blekkja impose upon :- Gmc. 
*blapkjan, which has the form of a causative 
verb. corresp. to tblenk, north. var. of BLINK 
v.) t 1. To deceive, cheat -ME. 2. intr. To 
start aside, so as to elude anything; to shy ; 
to flinch ME. 3. trans. To elude; to flinch 
from; to blink ME. t4. To disconcert, 
turn aside —1640. 5. intr. Of the eyes : To lose 
firmness of glance, to quail 1775. 

2. Sometimes you doe b. from this to that, Meas. 
for M. tv. v. 5. 5. That. .influence at which the 
eyes of eagles have blenched BURKE. Hence 
Ble-ncher, he who or that which turns or frightens 
away, e.g. à scarecrow; one who flinches. 

Blench, v.*, var. of BLANCH v.t, q.v. 

Blencorn, var. of BLEND CORN; 
BLEND(E. 

t Blend, v.' (OE. blendan blind, deceive = 
OFris. blenda, MLG. blenden, OHG. blenten 
(G. blenden):-Gme. *blandjan, causative 
formed on blind- BLIND a.] To make blind; 
to dazzle. Also fig. -1600. 

Blend (blend), v.* [prob. of Scand. origin 
and due to blend- pres. stem., blénd- pa. stem 
of ON. blanda mix = OE., OS., Goth. 
blandan, OHG. blantan mix; see BLAND sb.] 
I. trans. 1. To mix, to mingle; esp. to mix 
(spirits, teas, wines, etc.), so as to produce a 
certain quality. t2. To mix or stir up (a 
liquid); hence occas. to render turbid, spoil; 
occas., to agitate, trouble; to disturb (joy, 
peace, beauty, weather) 1596. 3. To mingle 
closely with 1591. 4. To mix (components) so 
that their individuality is obscured in the 
BLOTS now the most frequent frans. use 


see 


BLESS 


3. To b. realty with personalty 1788, 4, 
and horse,—friend, foe,—in one, red aa ies 
Byron. 

IL inir. 1. To mix, mingle; esp. so as to form 
a uniform mixture ME. 2. To pass impercep- 
tibly into each other, esp. in reference to 
colour 1822. 

1, All motions, sounds, and voices..B. in a 

music of tranquillity WoRDSw. Hence Blend gj, 
a blending. Blender, one who or that which 
blends. Ble'nding vl. sb. and ppl. a. 
t Blend(e. Also bland. ME. Obs. pa. pple, 
of BLEND v.* As adj. = BLENDED ~1679, 
Comb.: blend corn, blencorn, wheat and 
rye sown and grown together; b.-water, a 
urinary disease of cattle. 

Blende (blend) 1683. [- G. blende (cf, 
blendendes erz ‘deceptive ore’), f. blenden 
deceive (see BLEND v.'); so called because, 
while often resembling galena (hence its 
name pseudogalena), it yielded no lead.) Min. 
Sulphide of zinc. Hence Ble-ndous, Blendy 
adjs. pertaining to or containing b. 

Blenheim (ble-ném, -im). Name of the 
Duke of Marlborough's house, near Wood- 
stock; used in a. Blenheims, a breed of 
spaniels 1851 ; b. B. Orange, a golden-coloured 
apple 1879. 

tBlenk, v. OE. 1 
-ME. 2. To blanch. Ci 
3, = BUNK 1, 3, 4. -1625 

t Blenk, sb. north, Earlier f. BUNK. 


= BLENCH v.! 1, 2, 4. 
BLENCH v.* —1000, 


Blennioid (ble-ni,oid). 1865. lirreg. f. 
BLENNY + -Om.] A. adj. Allied to the 
BLENNY. B. sb. [sc. fish.] 

Blenno-, blenn-, — Gr.  Aéwos, Pàéwa, 


mueus, comb, form. 

Blennoge'nic, Blenno'genous a., generating 
mucus. Ble*nnoid a, resembling mucus, Blennor- 
rha‘gia. Blenno'rrhocea, discharge of mucus; 
hence -rrha‘gic, -rrho-ic a. 

Blenny (ble-ni). 1774. [- L. blennius, var. 
of blendius (Pliny) — Gr. Bàéwos slime, in ref. 
to the mucous coating of its scales.] A genus 
of small spiny-finned fishes, the scales of 
which are coated with mucus. 

Blent, ppl. a. (f. BLEND v.*] Mingled. 

Blepharo- (ble:faro) — Gr. PAédapov eye 
lid, comb. form. ‘ pis 

Blephari'tis, inflamation of the eyelids, 
pharoplast'ty, the operation of supplying m 
deficiency caused by wound or lesion oh bi 
eyelid; hence Ble*pharop!a'stic a, Ble'pha! id 
spasm, spasm of the orbicular muscle of the n 
lids. Ble‘pharostat, an instrument for fixing 
eylid during operations. 

Blere, obs. f. BLEAR. 

| Bles-bok (ble:sbok). 1824. [S. Afr. Du 
f. Du. bles BLAZE sb.* + bok goat.) A Soul 
African antelope, the Gazella albifrons. 

Bless (bles), v.' [OE. blétsian, viedsian, 
bl&dsian, f. blód Boop. Not in other D 
langs. The orig. meaning was thus D p 
or consecrate with blood’. (See Ezod. ee 
But the word was chosen at the Eng. AN 
version to render L. benedicere ‘to DN 
which was itself used as tr. Heb., in the 
‘to bend the knee, worship’. 

The pa. t. and pple. are usu. spelt Dem 
though pronounced (blest), exe. occas. In Verma 
liturgical reading. As an adj. blest is EM aset.) 
but is frequent in verse, and traditional POs or 

1. To consecrate by a spoken form A 
charm, or, later, by a prayer. p 
sanctify (and protect) by making tl es RS 
the cross. esp. refi. and absol. To cro! from. 
self (arch.) OE. t3. To guard, niii 
(evil) -1650. Also tref. 4, To call eek) 
adore (God) as holy OE. 5. To Dm EA 
words that confer divine favour pe: B ell- 
invoke blessings upon ME. 6, To ton A 
being upon; to make happy, to prosperi 
said of God OE. 7. refl. To son P that 
themselves supremely happy wih. Oi core 
1611. J In ME. bless fo, app. after penso 3,88 
alicui. 8. Exclamatory uses : A. in 8 o d 
God b. me! ellipt. b. me! b. (also aod, 
mark (see MARK sb.'). b. in sense 7, 88 uphé- 
you! 1588. *| 9. In many senses Mass 
mistic or ironical for curse, etc. D > upon it 

1, Phr. To b. food, to ask God's bless! vip with: in 
(cf. 5). 2. Not io have a penny to b. onesei (ef. Get: 
allusion to the cross on the silver penny o palm. 
Kreutzer), or to the practice of crossing 
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with a piece of silver. 3. The bellmans drowsy 
charm To b. the doors from nightly harm MILT. 
Pens. 83, 4. Then God be blesst, it is the blessed 
Sunne Tam. Shr. IV. v. 18. 5. Then shal the 
Busshop blisse the children, thus saying Bk. Com. 
Prayer. The Fatherless. .and the Stranger b. his 
unseen Hand in their prayers STEELE. 6. It 
[mercy] is twice blest, It blesseth him that giues, 
and him that takes Merch. V. Iv. i. 186. 7. The 
nations shall blesse themselues in him Jer. 4:2. 
8. B. us! What a word on A title-page is this 
Mint. Sonn. xi. 5. To b. oneself: to ejaculate ‘God 
b. me!’, etc. Hence Ble'sser. 

t Bless, v.* 1526. [— Fr. blesser injure, 
wound.] To wound; to thrash —1612. 

Tarry, thou knave. .I shall make these hands b. 
thee 1975. 3 

f Bless, v.* 1596. [Mainly Spenserian; 
perh. a use of prec.] To brandish; also to 
brandish round (an object with a weapon). 

Blessed, blest (ble-séd, blest), ppl. a. ME. 
[f. Bess v. See note under BLESS v.'] 1. 
Consecrated, holy. 2. Adorable ME. 3. 
Happy, fortunate ME.; beatified 1475. Also 
absol. The beatified saints ME. 4. Pleasur- 
able, blissful 1458. b. Of plants and herbs: 
Endowed with healing virtues, as b. thistle, 
Carduus benedictus 1503. 5. = ‘cursed’ or 
thelike (cf. BLESS v. 9) 1806. 6. As quasi-adv. 
Blessedly 1600. 

1. The B. Sacrament 1688. 2. Oure blessyd 
lorde Iesu 1493. 3. She desires no isles of the 
blest, no quiet seats of the just TENNYSON. 4. b. 
The blest infusions That dwell in vegetives 
Per. m. ii. 35. Hence + Ble'ssedful a. full of bless- 
ing. t Ble'ssedhede, beatitude.  Ble'ssedly, 
blestly adv. Ble'ssedness, the state of being 
blessed, esp. with divine favour, as in single blessed- 
ness (Mids. N.1.1.78); hence used joc. for the un- 
married state, 

Blessing (ble-sin), vbl. sb. OE. [f. BLESS 
v. F-oING!] +1, The action of the vb. 
(genses 1, 2) —1563. 2. Authoritative declara- 
tion of divine favour; benediction; and hence 
b. Invocation of divine favour. OE. 3. 
Favour and prospering influence of God. (So 
now ‘to ask a b.) OE. 4. Anything that 
makes happy or prosperous; & boon ME. 
tb. A present (tr. Heb.) 1611. 5. Grateful 
adoration ME. 

2. All the blessings Of a glad father, compasse 
thee about Temp. V. i, 179. 3. With God's B. he 
will recover 1881, 4. Eminence, Wealth, Souer- 
aignty; which, to say sooth, are Blessings SHAKS. 
p: pw thee, take a b. of thy seruant 2 Kings 


Blest, pa. t. and pple. of BLESS v.! 

Blet (blet), v. 1835. [-(by Lindley) Fr. 
blettir, f. blet soft, said of fruit.] intr. To be- 
come ‘sleepy’, as an over-ripe pear. 

Blether, blather (ble-ðəx, blæ-), v. Sc, and 
^. dial. (ME. blather — ON. blaðra, f. blaðr 
nonsense. Blether is the Sc. and north. form, 
The etymological form blather is usual in 
U.S.] 1. inir. To talk nonsense loquaciously 
1524; trans. to babble 1810. 2. intr. To cry 
loudly (dial.) 1863. Hence Ble'ther, bla‘ther 
3b. voluble nonsense. 

Bletherskate, blatherskite. dial. and 
U.S. colloq. 1650. (f. BLETHER v. + SKATE 8b. 
in Sc. used contempt. Popularized in U.S. by 
the Sc. song Maggie Lauder, during the War of 
Independence.] A talker of blatant nonsense. 

Jog on your gait, ye b. Maggie Lauder i. 

Bletonism. 1812. [f. a Mr. Bleton.] The 
Supposed ‘faculty of perceiving subterraneous 
Springs and currents by sensation’. 

Blewits (bl'a: its). 1830. (prob. f. BLUE.] 

edible mushroom. 
i tBleymes. 1725. [- Fr. bleime, f. blêmir 
5 OFr. meaning ‘wound’, ‘injure’; see 
pomi] An inflammation in the foot of a 
orse between the sole and the bone. 

Blick (blik), 1881. [— G. blick sheen.] The 

tightening or iridescence appearing on silver 
9r gold at the end of the cupelling or refining 
Process (Raymond). 

Blight (bloit) sb. 1611. [perh. for earlier 
M n repr. formally OE. bleépu, bl@dp|rust, 

1.5 blæće (all applied to skin diseases); see 
Hees sb.'] 1. gen. Any atmospheric or 
pur influence that suddenly blasts, nips, 
[s estroys plants, or affects them with 
fates & diseased state of plants so origi- 
cud 1669. 2. spec. a. Diseases in plants 
= ed by fungoid parasites, as mildew, rust, 

smut 1611. b. An aphis, destructive to 
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fruit-trees 1802. 3. fig. Anything which 
withers hopes or prospects, or checks pros- 
perity 1852. 

3. The withering b. of Turkish rule 1884. 

Blight (bleit), v. 1695. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To affect with blight. 2. fig. To affect bale- 
fully, nip in the bud 1712. 

2. Deprivation of rank..which blights so 
many prospects 1832. Hence Bli-ghtingly adv. 

Blighter (bloitoi) 1822. [f. prec. + -ER!.] 
1. A thing that blights. 2. A contemptible 
fellow; sometimes joc. 1896. 

Blighty (bloiti. Army slang. 1915. [- 
Hind. wildyati foreign, pronounced bildti 
in vulgar Urdu.] England, home; in the war 
of 1914—18, applied to a wound that secured 
return to England. 

f Blin, v. [OE. blinnan = *bilinnan, f. 
BE- pref.* 2 + linnan LIN v.] intr. and trans. 
To leave off, stop 1765. 

Blind (blend) a. (OE. blind = OFris., 
OS. blind, OHG. blint (G. blind), ON. blindr, 
Goth. blinds :- Gmc. *blindaz.] 1. Without 
the sense of sight. b. absol. A blind person, 
esp. as pl. The blind as a class OE. c. (attrib.) 
Of, pertaining to, or for the use of the 
blind as a class: as b. asylum (mod.). 2. 
fig. and transf. Lacking in intellectual, moral, 
or spiritual perception OE. 3. fig. Undis- 
criminating ; inconsiderate, heedless, reckless 
ME. b. Purposeless 1873. 4. fig. Acting with- 
out intelligence or consciousness 1092. 5. 
iransf. Dark, obscure (arch.) OE.; t having 
its light cut off -1705. 6. Dim; indistinct 
ME. ; of a letter, indistinctly or imperfectly 
addressed 1864. 7. Out of sight, secret, 
obscure. With b. alley cf. 10. b. Of a way or 
path: Difficult to trace 1593. 8. Covered 
from sight 1513. 9, Having no openings for 
light or passage 1603. 10. Closed at one end. 
So b. alley; cf. 7. 1668. 11. Of plants: With- 
out buds or eyes, or without a terminal 
flower 1884. 

1. Galileo, frail and b. 1859. b. If the blinde lead 
the blinde, both shall fall into the ditch Matt. 
15:14. 2. Blynde jugement of men WycLm. B. 
side: the unguarded, also, formerly, the unpre- 
sentable side. 3. B. prejudice HAZLITT, speed 
DICKENS, fury MACAULAY. 4. B. chance BENTLEY. 
5. B. lantern: a dark lantern. 6. B. man, » 
reader, a post-office official who deals with ‘b. 
letters’. 7. To..some b. change-house SCOTT. 
b. The b. mazes of this tangled wood MILT. Comus 
181. 9. A b. wall, hedge, window, door (mod.). 
Phr. B. story, one without point. 

Comb.: b. area (Archit.), a clear Mee around the 
basement wall of a house; b.-axle = dead-azle; 
-beetle, a name for beetles which fly against 
people, esp. by night; also, a small beetle found in 
rice; -blocking (Bookbinding), impressions on 
book-covers produced by heated blocks, etc. 
without gold-leaf; -coal, non-bituminous coal 
which burns without flame ; -fish, the Amblyopsis 

; -gallery (see sense 9); -hazard, 
Breeds games at cards; -level (Mining), one 
notyet connected with other workings; -shaft, a 
winze ;-shell (Artillery), one containing no powder, 
also one that fails to explode ; -spot, the spoton the 
retina which is insensible to light ; -story (Archit.), 
a triforium below the clerestory of a cathedral, 
admitting no light; b. tooling = blind-blocking. 
Hence Blindish a. Bli*ndling sb. a b. person. 
Bli'ndly adv. in a b. way; without an opening. 
Blindness (lit. and fig.). 

Blind (bleind), v. (ME. blind(e), f. prec., 
repl. tblend (which survived into Xvi); see 
BLEND v.'] 1, To make blind; to render 
insensible to light or colour. Also fig. 2. To 
hide; to make difficult to trace ME. 3. To 
deprive (things) of light 1643. b. To eclipse 
1633. 4.Gunnery. To provide with blindages 
1850. 5. intr. To be or become blind or dim 


ME. 

1. Blinded of one eye 1875. This great light 
blyndeth my sight PALSGR. fig. How jealousy 
blinds people SHERIDAN. 3. b. Thy sweet eyes. . 
b. the stars. Hence Bli*nded ppl. a. (senses 1, 4); 
also, having the window-blinds drawn down. 
Bli-nder, he who or that which blinds; a blinker 
for a horse. (U.S.). Bli-ndingly adv. 

Blind (bleind), sb. 1644. [f. BLIND v. or a.) 
1. Anything which obstructs the light or 
sight; esp. a screen for a window made of 
woven material mounted on a roller 1702. 
2. A blinker for a horse 1711. 3. A blindage 
1644. t4. Any means or place of conceal- 
ment —1697. 5. fig. A pretence, a pretext, to 
conceal one’s real design 1664. 
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1. Venetian blinds: those made of light laths 
fixed on strips of webbing. 5. Her constant care 
of me was only a b. STEELE. Hence Bli*ndage, a 
screen or the like used in fortification, sieges, etc.. 
to protect from the enemy’s firing; a mantelet, 
Bli-ndless a. 


Blindfold (blei-ndfo"ld), v. ME. [Superseded 
blindfelle (X11-XV1), OE. geblindfellian strike 
blind, f. BLIND a. + FELL v.; superseded XVI 
by blindfold. The pa.t. and pa. pple. blind- 
felled, -feld was altered (xiv) to blindfold by 
assoc. w. FOLD v.'] t 1. To strike blind —1440. 
2. To cover the eyes, esp. with a bandage 
ME. 3. fig. To darken the mind 1581. 

Blindfold, a. 1450. [See prec.] 1. Having 
the eyes bandaged so as to prevent vision 
1483. 2. fig. With the mind blinded; without 
forethought, reckless. Cf. BLIND a. 3. 1450. 

2. The b. blows of ignorance DRYDEN. Hence 
Bli*ndfold sb. a bandage over the eyes (lit. and. 
fig.). Bli'ndfoldly adv. (rare). 

Blind gut. 1594. [See BLIND a. 10.] The 
caecum. 

t Blind-head. 1662. A cover for a retort; 
a retort with such a cover —1743. 

t Blindman. ME. Now written as two 
wds. Much Ado n. i. 205. 

Blind-man's-buff (bleind menz b»). 
1590. [Earlier -man-; see BUFF sb.!] A game 
in which one player is blindfolded, and tries 
to catch and identify any one of the others, 
who, on their part, push him about. Also 

fig. Government by Blind-man's-buff CARLYLE. 

Blind man's holiday. 1599. The time just 
before candles are lighted. 

Blind-nettle. OE. [f. BLIND a. 11, as 
wanting sting.] Herb. The Dead-nettle; also 
the Hemp-nettle and Hedge Nettle. 

Blind-worm (bleiindiwbum). 1450. [So 
called from the smallness of its eyes; cf. Du. 
blindworm, Da. blindorm, and G. blind- 
schleiche (OHG. blintslihho, OS. blindesliko).] 
The Slow-worm (Anguis fragilis). Formerly 
used also of the Adder, 

Blink (blink), v. [Partly later form of 
synon. fblenk (XIV) var. of BLENOH v.!; 
partly — (M)Du. blinken shine, glitter; cf. Da. 
blinke, Sw. blinka wink, twinkle.] t1. To 
deceive (rare) ME. only. +2. intr. = 
BLENCH v.' 2 (rare). ME. only. 3. To twinkle 
with the eye or eyelids; to glance; to look 
with glances; to wink for an instant 1590. 
4. To cast a sudden or momentary gleam 
of light; to shine unsteadily or dimly 1780. 
5. To shut the eyes to; to shirk, pass by, 
ignore: orig. a sporting phrase 1742. 6. 
To turn (milk, beer, etc.) slightly sour 1616. 
intr, 1648. 117. To cause to blink. LANDOR. 
(Pseudo-arch.) 

3. On him she. .blinkit bonnilie 1729. A. „setter 
. blinking at the blaze 1863. 4. Ev'ry star that. 

links aboon BURNS. 5. Dogs b. their coveys 
Byron. Hence Blinked ppl. a. affected with a 
blink. Blinking vbl. sb. ; spec. in Brewing : giving 
a sharp taste to beer by letting the wort stand; 
ppl. a., winking, etc.; also (slang) used as a sub- 
stitute for a strong expletive. 

f Blink, sb. ME. [f. BLINK v. 1. 1. A 
trick; = BLENCH sb. ME. only. 2. pl. Boughs 
thrown to turn aside deer from their course ; 
also feathers, etc., on a thread to scare birds 
-1025. 

Blink (blink), sb.* ME. [f. BLINK v. 3-4.) 
1. A momentary gleam of light; a slight flash ; 
a twinkling gleam; also poet. glimmer 1717. 
Also fig. 2. A (bright) glance; a glimpse. 
(Chiefly Sc.) 1594. 3. transf. An instant, the 
twinkling of an eye; = Ger. Augenblick. 
(Chiefly Sc.) 1813. 4. = ICE-BLINE ; a shining 
whiteness about the horizon produced by 
reflection from distant masses of ice. Also, 
loosely, a large mass or field of ice. 1772. 

1. Like blue-bottle flies in a b. of sunshine Scorr, 
3. Bide a b. SCOTT. 4. The b. from packs of ice, 
spprars of a pure white 1818. Hence Blinks sb. 

erb. Blinking Chickweed, Montia fontana. 

Blink (blink), a. 1590. [f. BLINK v.] 1, Of 
the eyes : Habitually blinking. Hence Blink- 
eyed a. 2. Of milk: Slightly sour 1883. 

Blinkard (bli-nkard). 1510. [f. BLINK v. + 
7zARD.] 1. One who habitually blinks or winks. 
2. fig. One who lacks mental perception 1523. 
3. attrib., or adj., usu. fig. 1529. 

Blinker (blizkoz) 1636. [f. as prec. + 
-ER*.] 1. One who blinks; a purblind person. 
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2. pl. Spectacles for directing the sight in one 
direction only, so as to cure squinting, or to 
protect theeyes; = GOGGLES 1732. b. Leather 
Screens attached to a horse’s bridle on each 
side to prevent his seeing in any direction 
except straight ahead 1789. 3. The eye 
(slang) 1816. 

2. Bigots who but one way see Through blinkers 
of authority 1732. Hence Blivnker v. to put 
blinkers on; fig. to hoodwink. 

Blirt (bloat), v. n. dial. 1721. [Echoic, 
nearly identical with BLURT, with bl- as in 
blow, blast, blash, etc., and -irt as in spirt, 
squirt, etc., expressing the forcible emission 
of liquid.] To burst into tears; disfigure with 
tears. Hence Blirt sb. a gust of wind and 
rain. Naut. 

Bliss (blis), sb. (OE. bliss, blips = OS. 
blizza, blidsea, blitzea:—-Gme. *blipsjó, f. 
*blibiz BLTHE.] t1. Blitheness of aspect. 
(Only in OE.) 2. Blitheness ; gladness; enjoy- 
ment; esp. the beatitude of heaven. Hence, 
paradise. concr. A cause of delight, OE. 

2. Blisse of pe bodi WYOLIF. O only blest, and 
Author of all b. DRUMM. OF HAWTH. Far other 
once beheld in b. Mint. P.L. i. 607. coner. Wom- 
man is mannes Ioye and al his blis CHAUCER. 

Blissful (bli-sfuD, a. ME. (f. Buss sb. + 
-FUL.] 1. Full of or fraught with bliss. t2. 
Beatified; sacred —1534. t 3. Having power 
to bless 1598. 

1. B. bride of a b. heir TENNYSON. The b. Seat 
Mint, Hence Bli'ssful-ly adv., -ness. 

Bli'ssom, a. 1668. [-ON. blesma, in 
same sense.] Of a ewe: In heat. 

Bli:'ssom, v. ME. [f. as prec.) 1. trans. Of 
& ram: To tup. In pass. said of the ewe. 2. 
intr. To be lustful ME. 

Blister (bli-stox) sb. [ME. blister, blester, 
perh. — OFr. blestre, blostre, bloustre swelling, 
pimple, app. vars. of bloste clod of earth, 
pimple, tumour.] 1. A thin vesicle on the 
skin, containing serum, caused by friction, a 
burn, a vesicatory, or the like. 2. A swelling, 
containing fluid or air, on a plant, metal, a 
painted surface, etc. 1597. 3. Med, Anything 
applied to raise a blister 1541. 

Comb. : b.-beetle, -fly, an insect used for raising 
blisters, spec. the Spanish fly (Cantharis vesica- 
toria); -copper, copper having a blistered surface, 
obtained during smelting; -plant, a name for 
Ranunculus acris, R. sceleratus, etc.; -steel, steel 
having a blistered surface, obtained during the 

rocess of converting iron into shear-steel, etc. 

lence Bli'stery a. 

Blister (bli-stez), v. 1496. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To raise blisters on. Also fig. and 
transf. Also absol. 1541. 2. intr. To be or 
become covered with blisters 1496. 

1. Bled, cupped, or blistered ScoTT. fig. This 
tyrant whose sole name blisters our tongue 
Macb. 1v. iii, 12. 

Blite (blot) ME. [- L. blitum - Gr. 
BArov,] Herb. Name for plants of the N.O. 
Chenopodiacee : esp. Wild Spinach (C. bonus- 
henricus), Amaranthus blitum, species of Atri- 
plex, and the genus Blitum (STRAWBERRY 
blite). Formerly also for Garden Spinach. 

Blithe (bloi6), a. (sb. and adv.) (OE. blipe 
= OFris. bli(d-), OS. blidi (Du. blijde, blij), 
OHG. blidi cheerful, friendly, ON. blidr, 
Goth. bleips :- Gme. *blipiz, the orig. sense 
of which, *mild, gentle, merciful', is shown 
in ON. and Goth. ; of unkn. origin. Cf. Briss.] 
A. adj. t1. Exhibiting kindly feeling to 
others —1570. 2. Jocund, gay, sprightly, 
merry. (Now mostly of things.) OE. 3. Of 
men; Joyous, cheerful; glad, happy, well- 
Pleased. Since 16th c. chiefly poet. OE. 

2. Buxom, b., and debonair MILT. Allegro 24. B. 
sounds of festal music 1855. 3. Bardolph, be 
blythe Suaks. Bli-the-ly adv., -ness. Biithe- 
Some a, 

B. sb. t 1. A blithe one; cf. fair. 1548, t2. 
Compassion, good-will; mirth, delight —1585. 
Hence Bli'theful a. Bli'thefully adv. 

c. adv. t a. Benignantly. b. Blithely. OE. 

Blithering (bli-Oorin), ppl. a. collog. 1889. 
[f. blither, var. BLETHER.] Senselessly talka- 
tive; as an intensive, ‘consummate’, and 
hence, contemptible. 

Blizzard (blizàid). orig. U.S. 1829. [Of 
unkn. origin.] 1. A sharp blow or knock; a 
Shot. Also fig. 2. A furious blast of frost- 
wind and blinding snow 1870. 

2. Those fearful blasts known as ‘blizzards’ 
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vk send the. .dry snow whirling in icy clouds 
1i 


t Bloat (bló*t), a.* [ME. blote, perh. = ON. 
blautr ‘soaked, wet’; or from a parallel form 
*blót. With sense 2 cf. ON. blautr fiskr. i.e. 
‘soft fish'.] t1. ? Soft with moisture. ME. 
only. 2. B. herring: a bloater: see BLOAT v.* 
—1601. 

Bloat (bló*t), a.* (ME. blout (xm), blowt = 
ON. blautr soft. See also BLOAT a.'] t1. 
Blowte, bloute: 1 Soft, flabby; puffy —1003. 
2. Bloat: Puffed, swollen, esp. with self- 
indulgence. (In mod. writers an echo of 
Shaks. : see quot.) 1638. 

1. Let the blowt king tempt you againe to bed 
Hamil. mm. iv. 182. [So all the Quartos, exc. Qo. 1.] 

Bloat, v.' 1611. [app. f. BLOAT a.'] trans. 
To cure (herrings) by a process which leaves 
them soft and only half-dried. (Bloated 
herrings are opposed to dried or red herrings.) 
Hence Bloa-ted ppl. a.* half-dried in smoke. 

Bloat, v.* 1677. [app. f. BLOAT a.'] 1. To 
blow out, swell, make turgid. Also absol. 2. 
intr. To swell 1735. 

Bloa:ted, ppl. a.* 1604. [f. prec. + -ED'.] 
1. Swollen, puffed up, esp. with self-indul- 
gence; of things, overgrown, of excessive 
size. 2. Swollen with pride; puffed up, 
pampered 1731. 

1. B. wassailers KEATS, armaments DISRAELI 
2. A b. aristocracy 1868, Hence Bloa'tedness. 

Bloa‘ter. 1832. [f. BLOAT a.', after deader, 
ete. ; see -ER* 1.] A bloat or bloated herring. 

Blob (blob), sb. 1530. [Like the earlier 
bluber, blober, BLUBBER, and the later synon. 
BLEB (xvii), containing the symbolical con- 
sonent-combination bl—b; cf. BUBBLE.) 1. 
A bubble. Now n. dial. 2. A pimple. n. dial. 
1597. 3. A globule of liquid or viscid sub- 
stance 1725. 4. A small rounded mass of 
colour 1863. 

3. A honey b. [yellow Foon hes DATAE Ab. of 
ink 1857, jelly 1866, Hence Blo-bby a. 

Blobber (blọ-bə1), a. 1593. [Later var. of 
BLABBER, perh. infl. by BLOB.] Of the lips: 
Thick, swollen, protruding. Hence b.-lipped 


a. 

Hanging b. lips but pout for Kisses DRYDEN. 

Blobber, obs. and dial. f. BLUBBER sb. 
and v. 

Block (blok) sb. [ME. — (O)Fr. bloc — 
(M)Du. blok, (M)LG. block (whence G. block; 
ct. southern G. bloch :- OHG. bloh); of unkn. 
origin.| 1. A log of wood; part of the trunk 
ofa tree. Often used in similes as a type of 
inertia orstupidity. 2. A large solid piece of 
wood : a. One of which the top or surface is 
used for various operations : e.g. for chopping 
on, esp. by butchers ; for beetling or hammer- 
ing on; for mounting, or dismounting from, a 
horse, etc. 1485. b. The piece of wood on 
which the condemned were beheaded 1541. 
C. A falcon's perch 1844. 3. A piece of wood. 
or other substance on which something is 
moulded or shaped : spec. a, A mould for a hat 
1575. Hence b. fig. Shape, fashion (of hat) 
1580. 4. Mech. A pulley or system of pulleys 
mounted in a case; used to increase the 
mechanical power of the ropes running 
through them ; employed esp. for the rigging 
of ships, and in lifting great weights 1622. 
5. A piece of wood which acts as a support 
1801. 6. A piece of wood on which lines, 
letters, or figures are engraved, in order to 
be printed from it, or to be stamped by 
pressure 1732. 7. gen. Any solid mass of 
matter with an extended surface 1530. b. 
A large quantity of anything dealt with at 
once. Hence In b.: wholesale; — Fr. en bloc. 
1876. 8. A lump of wood, stone, etc., that 
bars one's way; fig. an obstacle. Now only 
in stumbling-b. 1500. 9. spec. A mass of 
rock or stone in its unhewn state 1847. b. A 
Diece prepared for building purposes; also, 
the bricks which children build with 1854. 
10. A compact mass of buildings, with no 
intervening spaces; (esp. in U.S. and Canada) 
the quadrangular mass of buildings included 
between four streets, etc. b. A space of 
ground bounded by four streets. 1851. 11. 
fig. A blockhead; a hard-hearted person 
1553. 12. (from Brock v.) A blocking "up, e.g. 
of traffic or progress 1864. 13. Cricket. The 
Position in which a batsman blocks balls; the 
centre of the wicket; hence b,-hole (or b.) a 
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mark made in the ground to indica; 

centre 1845. 14. attrib. or adj. Tuer un 
block 1864. i 

1. Sitting patient on a big b—huge si 

tree-root FROUDE. 2. He laid down his tae ee 
the b. CLARENDON. 3. We have blockes for all 
heads DEKKER, Barber's b.: a wooden head fora 
wig. 7. A b. of tin 1758, of masonry 1813, of ice 
TYNDALL. b. Large blocks of the Stock for future 
delivery 1876. 9. Erratic b, : a boulder transported 
by physical agencies far from its native site. 10, 
American towns are built in blocks FREEMAN 
11. You Blockes, you stones, you worse than 
senslesse things Jul. C. I. i. 40. A chip of the (same 
or) old b. : a piece of the same stuff; a descendant 
taking after a parent or ancestor. Ag deaf (ete,) 
as a b.: see 1. To cut blocks with a razor: (any 
incongruous application of abilities or means), 
12. B. system (on Railways): a system in which 
the line is divided into sections, with signals, so 
worked that no train is allowed to pass into any 


Hence Blo-ckage, a blocked (up) state. Blo'ck- 
ish a, of the nature of a b.; obtuse; roughly 
blocked out, rude. Blo'ckish-ly adv., -ness. 

Block (blok), v. 1570. [f. prec., or - Fr. 
bloquer, t. bloc BLOCK sb.] 1. trans. To obstruct 
or close with obstacles (a passage). Also fig. 
1045. 2. To shut up or in by obstructing 
ingress or egress 1630. 3. spec. To blockade 
(usu. with wp) 1591. 4. To obstruct the course 
of 1865. 5. Cricket. To stop (a ball) with the 
bat ; also absol. 1773. 6. Parliament. To prevent 
or postpone the passage of a bill; spec. to give 
notice of opposition to a bill, so that it can- 
not be taken after half-past twelve (midnight) 
1884. 7. trans. To shape on, or stamp with, a 
block 1622, 8. To mark out roughly; to plan, 
Now usu. with out; also in. 1585. 9, To cut 
out into blocks, e.g. coal 1863. 10. To support 
or fit with blocks of wood 1881. 

2. Our little harbor was... blocked in by heavy 
masses [of ice] KANE. 6. The term ‘blocking’ isa 
colloquial expression recognized in this House 
1884. 8. Pictures blocked in roughly 1884. 

Blockade (bloké'-d). 1693. [f. BLOCK v, 
+ -ADE, prob. after ambuscade ; contemp. with 
G. blockade.] 1. The shutting up of a place, 
blocking of a harbour, line of coast, frontier, 
etc., by hostile forces or ships, so as to stop 
ingress and egress 1693. 2. (ransf. A party of 
blockade-men. 3. 1742, 

1. Paper one declared by a belligerent to 
exist, but not effective. To raise a b.: to withdraw 
the investing fotosa; ar conte them to per 

a b.: to enter a blockade s 
To H b. é os or leave à blockaded port by 
eluding the blockading force. 

Comb.: b.-man, a coastguardsman; Ra 
vessel which attempts to run into a blockade i 
port; the owner, master, or one of the crew of suc! 
A vessel. 

Blocka‘de, v. 1680. [f. prec. sb.) 1. tran 
To subject to a blockade as an incident o 
war. 2. transf. and fig. To obstruct 1792. 

2. Huge bales of British cloth b. the door d 
Hence Blocka'der, one who blockades; a blocka 
ing vessel. din 

Blo'ck-book. 1727. t a. A book of woo d 
tablets. b. A book printed from engrave 
wooden blocks. 

Blo'cker. 1609. [f. Brock v.] One who 
blocks; spec. in Shoemaking and Books 

Blockhead (blo-khed). 1549. [f. BLO 
-FHzAD sb.] t1. A wooden head, a woo AD 
block for hats or wigs —1698. 2. Ho 
utterly stupid fellow 1549. t 3. as adj. 
headed, stupid —1719. 

e dod re 

fence Blo-ci :ded a. stupid, 4 s 
hea:dedness. Blo-ckheaidish a. Blo'ckhead 
ism. + Blo'ckheadly a. blok- 

Blockhouse (blọ'khaus). [-(M)Dw ^7 
huis, whence Fr. tblocquehuys (mod, blo gical 
a. orig. A detached fort blocking a strat 
point. b. Later: An edifice congrue d 
chiefly of timber, loopholed and embras E 
for firing. 1512. c. slang. A prison 1624. y 
house of squared logs of timber 1857. 
transf. and fig. a 

Cin D Tiberi Grup. d. The, B 
woodsman who begins by building a b. 1878. 
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Blo'cking, vbl. sb. 1585. [f. BLOCK v. + 
-1NG^.] 1. The action of the vb. BLOCK 1637. 
2, The product of this action 1585. 3. Car- 
pentry. See BLOCK v. 10. 1823. 

Blocking course (or blocking): the plain 
course of stone which surmounts the cornice at 
the top of a Greek or Roman building; also a 
projecting course of stone or brick at the base 
ofa building. 

t Blo‘ckwood. 1581. = Loewoop 2. 1607. 

Bloke (bló"k), sb. slang. 1851. [Shelta.] 
Fellow. 

t Blok(e, bloc, a. [The normal Eng. repr. 
of OE. blac shining :- Gmc. *blaikaz; see 
BLEAK a.) Pale; also black, dark. ME. only. 

t Blo*man. ME. only. [f. blo adj. blackish- 
blue + MAN.] A black man, Negro. 

Blond, blonde (blend). 1481. [-(O)Fr. 
blond, fem. blonde :— med. L. blundus, blondus 
yellow, perh. of Gmc. origin. Revived as Fr. 
xvi; whence the final e when applied to a 
woman.] A. adj. Prop. (of the hair): Light 
auburn; loosely, light-coloured, fair. b. 
Blond(e lac e B2. 1771. B. sb. 1. A person 
with blond hair; one with ‘fair’ hair and com- 
plexion; esp. a woman, in which case spelt 
blonde 1822. 2. (More fully blonde lace): A 
silk lace of two threads, twisted and formed 
in hexagonal meshes; orig. of unbleached 
silk, but now white or black. Usu, written 
blonde, as in Fr. (sc. dentelle). 1755. Also 
attrib. 

Comb. b.-metal, a clay ironstone of the coal 
measures, Hence Blo*ndness. 

Blood (blvd), sb. [OE. blód = OFris., OS. 
blöd (Du. bloed), OHG. bluot (G. blut), ON. 
blóð, Goth. blób (Crim.-Goth. plut) :— Gme. 
*blõðam, of unkn. origin.) I. 1. The red liquid 
circulating in the arteries and veins of man 
and the higher animals; extended, later, to 
the corresponding liquid, coloured or colour- 
less, in animals of lower organization. 2. fig. 
and transf. Applied to liquids or juices in 
some way embling it; e.g. to a blood-like 
juice; to the sap of plants, etc. ME. 3. Blood 
shed; hence, bloodshed; manslaughter, 
under; death OE. b. The guilt of bloodshed 

E, 

1. Flesh and b.: = ‘humanity’, as opp. to ‘deity 
or disembodied spirit’. See FLESH. f To let b. (in 
Surg.): to bleed; also transf. to shed the b. of. 
{God's b.! Christ's b.! 1'S blood! + Blood! : 
forcible ejaculations not now in use. 2. Go, sucke 
the subtle b. o' th’ Grape T'imon Iv. iii. 432. 3. An 
Affront that nothing but B. can expiate ADDISON. 
b. His b. be on vs, and on our children Matt. 27:25. 

IL t1. The vital fluid; hence, the vital 
principle; life -1740. 2. The supposed seat of 
emotion, passion; whence, Passion, temper 
mood, disposition; emphatically, mettle, 
anger ME. 3. The supposed seat of animal 
arter hence, the fleshly nature of man 

2. When you perceiue his b. enclin'd to mirth 
2 Hen. IV, ty. iv. 38. Phr. To breed bad (or ill) b. 
In cold b.: not in the heat of passion. 3. The 
strongest oathes, are straw To th'üre ith’ b. 
Temp. iv. i. 53. In b.: full of life; out of b.: not 
vigorous. (Hunting phrases.) 

III. 1. The typical part of the body which 
children inherit from their parents and an- 
cestors ME. 2. Hence, Blood-relationship, 
&nd esp. parentage, lineage, descent; also: 
Family, kin, race, stock, nationality ME. 3. 
concr, Persons of any specified blood or 
family collectively; blood-relations, kindred, 
family, race ME. 4. esp. Offspring, child, 
Dear relative, one dear as one's own offspring 
ME. 5. Blood worth mention, good blood; 
good parentage or stock. Cf. BIRTH (sb.*) 
ME. Also attrib. 

d Blue blood : tx. Sp. sangre azul claimed by cer- 
ta n families of Castile, as being uncontaminated 
Lu Moore, Jewish, or other admixture; prob. 
d unded on the blueness of the veins of people of 

Air complexion. Fresh b.: a new strain or stock 
hot related by b. to the family ; also fig. [God] hath 
pene of one b, all nations of men Acts 17:26. 
ed royal or the b.: royal race or family. Whole 
nape bY both father and mother, as opp. to 
end by by one parent only. Hence concr. half-b. : 
other Bi b. is half of one race and half of an- 

; B. is thicker than water Provb. 3. By that 
one Deed Enobles all his B. DRYDEN. To run in 
d 1e b.: i.e. in a family or race. 4. (Own) flesh 
Mie sr Dear Kindred. See FLEsH. 5. The 
is nothi pride of b. MACAULAY. In horses..there 
admit ing like b. 1846, To restore in or to b. : to re- 

to forfeited privileges of birth and rank 
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those under sentence of 'corruption of b.'; see 
ATTAINDER. 

IV. +1. A living being -ME. 2. ‘A hot 
spark’ (J.); a ‘fast’ or foppish man. arch. 
1562. b. Univ. and Public School slang. One 
of those who are held to set the fashion in 
dress and manners. 

2. A..celebrated 'b.' or dandy about town 
‘THACKERAY. Young b.; now, a youthful member 
of a party, who brings to it youthful vigour. 

+ V. A disease in sheep and in swine —1787. 

Comb.: b.-baptism, the martyrdom of early 
Christians who had not been baptized; -bath, a 
bath in warm b.: also, a massacre; + -boltered 
ppl. a., clotted with b.; esp. having the hair 
matted with b.; [see BALTER]; -fine, one paid as 
whole or part compensation for murder ; -flower, 
genus Hemanthus; + -hunter, one who tracks 
murderers; -pudding, a black pudding; -ripe a., 
(of fruit) so ripe that the juice has become b.- 
coloured, hence -ripeness; -sausage, a black 
pudding; -tree (Bot.), Croton gossypiifolium; 
-vein, a moth (Bradyepetes amataria); -wood, 
name of several trees, e.g. in Jamaica Gordonia 

lon, in Australia various species of 
Eucalyptus, ete. 

Hence f Bloo'ding sb. a black pudding, Bloo-d- 
less a. without b., hence lifeless ; pallid from want 
of b.; unattended by bloodshed. Bloodless-ly 
adv., -ness. Bloo'd-like a. like b.; like a blood 
(horse). 

Blood (blvd), v. 1593. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To cause blood to flow from; esp. in Surg. to 
BLEED 1633. 2. To wet or smear with blood. 
? Obs. 1593. 3. Venery. To give a hound its 
first taste, or sight and smell of the blood of 
the game it is to hunt. Also fig. 1781. t4. 
To raise the blood of, i.e. to exasperate; esp. 
soldiers at the beginning of a fight —1677. 

1. They had scruples about eating an animal not 
blooded in their own way LIVINGSTONE. 2. To b. 
the points of spears DRYDEN. 3. Blooded to fox 
BECKFORD. 

Blooded (blv-déd), a. ME. [f. BLOOD v. 
or sb. + -ED.] t 1. Stained with blood —10637. 
2. Having (hot, cold, etc.) blood 1805. 3. Of 
horses : Of good breed 1858. 

Bloo:d-guilty, a. 1597. [f. BrooD + 
Gusty.) Responsible for bloodshed. Hence 
Blood-gui'ltiness. So Blood-gui'ltless a. 

Bloo'd-hea:t. 1812. The ordinary heat of 
blood in the healthy human body, viz. 98:6 
Fahr. Also fig. 

Bloo'dhound. ME. A large, very keen- 
scented dog (Canis sanguinarius), formerly 
much used in tracking large game, stolen 
cattle, and fugitives. Also fig. of men. Also 
attrib. 

Bloo'd-le:tter. [OE. blőd létere.] He who 
or that which lets blood. So Bloo-d-letting, 
phlebotomy ; also fig. 

Bloo-d-mo:ney. 1535. a. A reward for 
bringing about the death of another; e.g. 
money paid to a witness who gives evidence 
leading to conviction on a capital charge. b. 
Money paid the next of kin as compensation 
for the slaughter of a relative. 

Blood-red, Bloo'd-re:d, a. ME. Red 
like blood. 

Bloo:d-rela:tion. 1846. [See RELATION.] 
A person related by birth; a kinsman. var. 
Bloo'd-relative. HAWTHORNE. 

Bloo:d-root. 1578. Pop. name of plants: 
esp. the Tormentil; Crimson Crane's Bill, and 
Red Puccoon (Sanguinaria canadensis) of N. 


America. 

Bloodshed (blv-d,fed), sb. (a.) 1500. [f. 
the phr. fo shed blood. Superseded blood- 
shedding (xtt).] 1. The shedding of blood; 
slaughter 1536. t 2. An act of blood-shedding. 
(With pl.) -1677. 3. The shedding or parting 
with one’s own blood ; orig. said of the death 
of Christ. ? Obs. 1500. t4. = BLOOD-SHOT 
sb. and adj. 1702. 

1. The long b. of the Civil Wars J. R. GREEN. 
Hence Bloo'dshe:dder. 

Bloodshot (blo-djfot). 1607. [For earlier 
+ BLOOD-SHOTTEN. See SHOOT v.] A. adj. Of 
the eye: Over-shot or suffused with blood 
1618. Also fig. and transf. 1851. t B. sb. 
[The adj. used absol.] 1. An effusion of blood, 
caused by inflammation of the conjunctiva 
—1671. 2. Any effusion of blood 1611. 

t Blood-shot (blp-dfot), v. 1578. [f. BLOOD- 
SHOT a.] To make bloodshot —1643.. 

Bloo'd-sho:tten, a. (sb.) arch. 1507. [In- 
strumental comb. f. shotfen pa. pple. of SHOOT 
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v.] A. adj. Earlier f. BLOODSHOT ; now arch. 
f B. sb. = BLOOD-SHOT sb. 1578. 

Blood-spavin; see SPAVIN. 

Bloo:d-stain, sb. 1838.  [f. BLOOD + 
STAIN sb.] A stain made by blood. So Bloo'd- 
stained a. stained with blood (lit. and fig.). 

Blood-stone (blv-dsto"n). 1551. 1. A name 
given to certain precious stones spotted or 
streaked with red; esp. a green jasper or 
quartz with small spots of red jasper; also 
the heliotrope of Pliny. 2. Hematite. (Dicts.) 

1. The bloodstone stoppeth blood 1551. 

Bloo-d-strange. 1578. (Origin unkn.] Herb. 
An obs. name of the Mousetail (Myosurus 
minimus). 

f Bloo'd-suck, v. 1541. [f. BLOOD + 
Suck, perh. back-formation f. next.] trans. 


To suck blood from; said of leeches. Also 
fig. 1592. 
Blood-sucker (bl»:dsp:ko). ME.  [f. 


BLOOD + SUcKER.] 1. An animal which sucks 
blood; esp. the leech. t2. One who draws 
or sheds the blood of another —1659. 3. fig. 
An extortioner; a sponger 1668. 

3. While there is a silver sixpence left, these 
bloodsuckers will never be quiet SWIFT. 

Bloodthirsty (bl»:dp9:asti), a. 1535. [Cover- 
dale, after Luther's blutdürstig.] Thirsting 
for blood; eager for bloodshed. 

Blood-vessel (bl»dve:sél 1694. One of 
the tubes (veins or arteries) which convey 
the blood throughout the animal system. 

Bloo:d-warm, a. 1577. As warm as blood; 
see BLOOD-HEAT. Also fig. 

Blood-wite (blv-dwoit). Also (erron.) -wit. 
[OE. blódwite, f. blód blood + wite punish- 
ment. See WrrE, Wyte.) A penalty for 
bloodshed: a. in OE. Law, A fine to be paid 
to the alderman or king, in addition to the 
were-gild ME. b. gen. A penalty for murder 
1881. 

Blood-worm (blo-dwiim). 1741. a. A 
small bright-red earthworm used by anglers, 
b. The scarlet larva of a genus of crane-flies 
(Chironomus) found in rain-water cisterns, 
ete. 

Blood-wort (blv:dwpat). ME. [WomT!.] 
A name of plants having red roots or leaves, 
or supposed to stanch or to draw blood ; e.g. 
the Bloody Dock (Rumex sanguineus), the 
Dwarf Elder (Sambucus ebulus); also Burnet 
(Sanguisorba officinalis), and genus Hamo- 
dorum. 

Bloody (blo:di.  [OE. blodig = OFris. 
blodich, etc.; see BLOOD sb. -Y'.] A. adj. 
1. Of the nature of, composed of, resembling, 
or pertaining to blood. 2. Covered, smeared, 
stained, with blood; bleeding OE. 3. Of 
animals: Having blood in the veins ME. 4. 
Accompanied by or involving bloodshed; 
sanguinary ME. 5. Of thoughts, words, etc. : 
Concerned with, portending, decreeing, blood- 
shed ME. 6. Bloodthirsty; blood-guilty 
1563. 7. Blood-red 1591. 8. In low Eng., an 
epithet expressing detestation; often merely 
intens., esp. with a neg., as ‘not a b. one’. 
[Prob. from the advb. use.] 1840. 

1. In great agony he swet blody droppes 1526. 
2. Dirty b.spots HY. MORE. B. grave; the grave of 
one who has been murdered. tB. hand in Forest- 
law: one kind of trespass in the King's forest, in 
which a man is found there in any way imbrued 
with blood; cf. RED-HAND(ED); in Her., the 
armorial device of Ulster, borne by baronets. 4. 
A b, deed Macb. 11. iv. 23, battle ADDISON. 5. Ido 
begin to haue b. thoughts Temp. 1v. i. 220. 6. B. 

ueen Mary DICKENS. Hence Bloo'dily adv. 

loo'diness. 

B. adv. t1. Bloodily ME. 2. As an inten- 
sive: Very... and no mistake; abominably, 
desperately. Colloq. to c 1750; now low Eng. 
[Probably f. blood, 'sblood (see BLOOD sb. I. 
1) + -Y'; cf. WouNDY adv., f. WOUNDS.] 

2. The doughty Bullies enter b. drunk DRYDEN. 
This is a b. positive old fellow FIELDING. 

Comb.: a. + b. flux (formerly liz), dysentery ; b. 
nose beetle, Timarcha; 1 b.-water, hematuria. 
b. In names of plants, as b. finger, the Foxglove; 
b. man's finger, the same; also the Arum or 
Wake-Robin; b. dock (Rumez sanguineus); b. 
twig, the Dogwood (Cornus sanguinea). 

Bloody (bl»di) v. 1530. [f. the adj.] 
trans. To make BLOODY ; also fig. 

Bloody-bones (bln-di,bd"nz). Formerly 
-bone. 1550. Usu. in Rawhead and Bloody- 
bone(s, as the name of a bugbear to terrify 
children ; also fig. ‘bugbear, terror’. 
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Bloom (blzm), sb.* (ME. blom, blome = ON. 
blóm flower, blossom, and blómi prosperity, 
pl. flowers, corresp. to OS. blómo, M Du. bloeme 
(Du. bloem), OHG. bluomo, -ma (G. blume), 
Goth. blóma :- Gmc. *blómon, -On, f. *bl6- 
Brow v.* For the OE. synonym, see BLOSSOM.) 
1. The blossom or flower of a plant. (Ex- 
pressing florescence as the culminating 
beauty of the plant.) b. collect. Blossom, 
flowers ME. Also transf. of persons (cf. 
“flower’). 2. fig. Prime, perfection ME. 3. 
The crimson tint of the cheek; flush, glow. 
Also fig. 1752. 4. The delicate powdery de- 
posit on fruits like the grape, plum, etc., 
when fresh-gathered, and on certain plant- 
leaves. (? from prec.) 1639. b. fig. Freshness, 
delicate beauty 1777. c. In various special 
senses: e.g. the yellowish deposit on well- 
tanned leather, the powdery appearance on 
newly struck coins, etc. 1825. 5. A fine 
variety of raisin 1841. 

1. The fruytes of the holy goost. . be more lyke. . 
to be called blomes and floures than fruytes 1526. 
Sight of vernal b. MILT. P.L. ni. 43. In b.: in 
flower, flowering. b. He was Engelondes blome 
ME. 2. His Maie of youth, and bloome of lusti- 
hood Much Ado v. i. 76. 3. Miss Bath had.. 
recovered. .her b, FIELDING. 4. b. T^ take the b. 
off: to deprive (a thing) of its first freshness or 
beauty. ons Bloo-mless a. Bloo-my a. 

Bloom (blam), sb.* (OE. blóma, identical 
in form w. prec., but prob. a different word.] 
1. A mass of iron after having undergone the 
first hammering. spec. An ingot of iron or 
steel, or a pile of puddled bars, brought into 
the form of a thick bar, and left for further 
rolling when required for use 1674. 12. 
Improp. The ball or mass of iron from the 
puddling furnace 1865. Hence Bloo'mery, 
-ary, the first forge in an iron-works through 
which the metal passes after melting, and in 
which it is made into blooms. 

Bloom (blam), v.' [ME. blomen, f. Broom 
b.!] 1, intr. To bear flowers; to blossom. 2. 
Jig. and transf. To come into, or be in, full 
beauty or vigour; to flourish ME. 3. trans. 
To bring into bloom; to cause to flourish. 
Chiefly fig. (arch.) 1592. 4. intr. To glow 1860. 
B. trans. To give a BLOOM to 1821. 6. techn. 
To cloud a varnished surface 1859. 

2. The daughter begins to b. before the mother 
can be content to fade JOHNSON. 3. The Tree of 
ai -blooming Ambrosial Fruit Miur. P.L. IV. 

Bloom, v.* 1875. [f. BLOOM sb.*] To ham- 
mer or squeeze the ball or mass of iron from 
the puddling-furnace into a bloom ; to shingle. 

Bloomed (blümd, poet. -6d), (ppl.) a. 1505. 
{f. BLOOM sb. and v.] In bloom. Also fig. 

Bloomer' (blü:moz). 1730. [f. BLOOM v.'] 
1. A plant that blooms (in some way). 2. A 
floriated letter 1899. 3. [ — blooming error.] 
A bad mistake (slang) 1889, 

Comb. b.-pit, a tan-pit in which hides are treated 
with a strong infusion of tanning liquor. 

Bloo'mer', Hist. 1808. [f. Mrs. Amelia 
Jenks Bloomer (1818-04) of N. Y.] More fully 
B. costume, dress : A style of female dress con- 
sisting of a short skirt and long loose trousers 
gathered closely round the ankles. b. Loose 
trousers or knickerbockers worn by women 
cyclists, etc.; ‘rational dress’ 1869. Hence 
Bloo'merism, the principles of Mrs. 
Bloomer as to female dress. 

Bloo-ming, ppl. a. ME. [f. BLOOM v.' + 
-ING*. With sense 2 cf. ON. blómandi bloom- 
ing, flourishing.) 1. That blooms 1664. 2. fig. 
In the bloom of health, beauty, youth; 
flourishing ME. b. Bright, shining 1513. 
43. slang. Full-blown; often = BLOODY 
(sense 8) or the like. Cf. BLESSED (5). 1882. 

2. His b. bride 1774. b. Her b. mantle torn 
TENNYSON. 3. Oh, you b. idiot 1882. Hence 
Bloo-mingly adv. 

Blooth, var. of BLowrH, bloom. 

Blore (bló*) sb. arch. 1440. [app. conn. 
w. blow, blast; perh. partly echoic (an ‘ex- 
pressive word', J.).] a. A violent blowing; 
also fig. b. transf. The air. CHAPMAN. 

Blore, v. Now dial. 1440. Var. of BLARE, 
q.v. 

Blossom (blo:som), sb. [OE. bldstm, blõs(t)- 
ma, corresp. to WFris. blossum, (M)Du. bloe- 
sem, MLG. blós(s)em; cf. ON. blómstr; gen. 
referred to the same base as BLOOM sb.!] 1. 
*The flower that grows on any plant, previous 
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to the seed or fruit’. (J.) Orig. the generic 
wd. for ‘flower’. See BLOOM, FLOWER. a. A 
single flower (with pl.) OE. b. collect. The 
mass of flowers on a fruit-tree, etc. ME. Also 
fig. (by simile.) 1789. 2. fig. Anything com- 
pared to the preceding ME. 3. techn. a. 
Mining. The decomposed outcrop of a vein 
ora coal-bed. b. The colour of a horse whose 
hairs are white mixed with sorrel or bay, 
peach-colour; a horse so coloured. 

1. a. The braunches ful of blosmes softe 
CHAUCER. fig. He prest the b. of his lips to mine 
TENNYSON. 2. The bloosme of comely courtesie 
SPENSER. My babe, my b. TENNYSON. Nipt in 
the blossome BP. HALL. 

Comb. b.-faced a. having a red bloated face; so 
-nosed. Hence Blo'ssomless a. Blo'ssomy a. 

Blossom (blo:som), v. (OE. blóstmian, ME. 
blosme(n), f. prec.] intr. To put forth blos- 
soms, bloom, flower. Also transf. and fig. 

Fruites that blossome first, will first be ripe 


SHAKS. 

Blot (blot) sb.' ME. [prob. of Scand. 
origin ; cf. Icel. blettr blot, stain, Da. dial. blat 
spot, blot.] 1. A spotorstain of ink, mud, etc. 
b. An obliteration 1704. c. transf. Any dark 
patch ; also, a blemish or disfigurement 1578. 
2. fig. ^ moral stain; a disgrace, a fault ME. 
b. Imputation of disgrace 1587. 

1. Inky blottes and rotten Parchment bonds 
Rich. IT, 11.1. 64. 2. O indignity, O b. To honour 
and religion MILT. Sams. 411. Hence Blortless a. 

Blot, sb.* 1598. [prob. - Du. bloot naked, 
exposed, but the use of this word, subst. and 
in this sense, is found only in Eng.] a. In 
Backgammon : An exposed piece, liable to be 
taken; also, the action of exposing a piece. 
b. fig. An exposed point in one's procedure; 
& fault or failing; also, a mark, butt 1649. 

a. To hit a b.: to take an exposed piece. b. Here 
the critic has hit a b. 1887. 

Blot (blot), v. 1440. [f. BLOT sb.'] 1. trans. 
To spot or stain with ink, tears, etc. ; to blur. 
Also absol. b. intr. To become blotted 1860. 
2. To cover with worthless writing; to dis- 
figure (arch.) 1494. b. To paint coarsely 1844. 
3. fig. a. To cast a blot upon; to tarnish (arch. 
or Obs.) 1566, t b. To stigmatize, calumniate 
—1611. 4. To obliterate, efface. (Usu. with 
out.) 1530. 5. fig. To efface, obscure, eclipse 
1592. 6. To dry with blotting-paper 1854. 

1. Evene as he [my pen] goth he doth b. 1447. 
2. The vnpleasant'st words That euer blotted 
paper Merch. V. mi, ii. 253. 3. Vnknit that 
thretaning vnkinde brow..It blots thy beautie 
Tam. Shr. v. ii. 139. 4. My name be blotted from 
the booke of Life Rich. II, 1. iii. 202. Repent yee 
. „that your sins may be blotted out Acts 3:19. 

Blotch (blotf) 1604. [Partly alt. of synon. 
t plotch (xvi-xvii), by assoc. w. BLOT sb.' and 
Borcu sb.', partly blending of these.) 1. A 
discoloured patch on the skin ; a pustule, boil, 
or botch. 2. A large irregular spot or blot of 
ink, colour, etc. 1768. Also fig. and transf. 
3. = Bor (of ink). north. and Sc. 1863. 

2. The snow fell in large blotches 1807. Hence 
Blo'tchy a. 

Blotch (blots), v. 1604. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To mark with blotches. 2. = BLOT v.' north. 

t Blote, blot. 1657. (Blote, blot in flye- 
blotes (XVI), app. & dial. var. of unrecorded 
*blowth, f. BLOW v.* (III. 2) + -TH!. Cf. treut 
(Xv) for truth.) The egg or larva of flies, etc. 

Blotter (blo-tox). 1591. [f. BLOT v.] 1. One 
who or that which blots, esp. a sorry writer 
1601. 2, A thing used for drying wet ink- 
marks, as a blotting-pad 1591. 3. Comm. A 
waste-book; also, a rough copy of a letter. 
CRAIG. 

Blottesque (blote-sk), a. 1880. [f. BLOT v. 
+ -ESQUE, after grotesque, etc.] a. Of paint- 
ing: Characterized by blotted touches 
heavily laid on. b. quasi-sb. A daub 1882. 
Hence Blotte'squely adv. with b. effect. 

Blotting (blo-tin), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. BLOT v. 
+ -ING'.] The action of the vb. ; concr. a blot, 
XU 

. B. : obliteration i 
effacement, destruction, se 

Comò.: b.-book, a book consisting of leaves of 
b.-paper; also, a waste-book; -case, a cover 
enclosing b.-paper; -pad, a pad consisting of 
sheets of b.-paper joined at the edges; -paper, a 
bibulous unsized paper, used to absorb super- 
fluous ink. 

Blouse (blauz). 1828. [- Fr. blouse (blüz), 
of unkn. origin.) 1. A short loose garment of 
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cotton or silk, resembling a shirt, worn on the 
upper part of the body ; prop. applied (as an 
alien term) to the blue blouse of the French 
workman. b. A woman's loose bodice usu, 
worn tucked into the skirt at the waist 1870, 
2. transf. A French workman 1865. Hence 
Bloused ppl. a. wearing a b. 

Blow (bló") v. Pa. t. blew. Pa. pple, 
blown. [OE. bldwan, pa. t. bléow, pa. pple, 
bldwen, = OF ris. *blā, OHG; bla(h)an, rep), 
by wk. OHG. bldjan (G. bldhen blow up, 
swell); f. Indo-Eur. base *bAlá-, repr. also by 
L. flare.) I. 1. intr. The proper verb naming 
the motion or action of the wind, or of an 
aerialcurrent. 2. To send out a strong current 
of air, e.g. from the mouth, or from bellows 
OE. 3. To breathe hard, pant, puff ME. 4, 
Of whales, ete. : To eject water and air from 
the blow-holes; to spout 1725. 5. To utter 
noisy breath; to brag (chiefly dial.) ; to storm 
(chiefly collog.) ME. 6. (causal of 2.) ME. 
7.(causal of 3.) To cause to pant: usu. of 
horses 1651. 8. (rans. To emit a current of air, 
breath, etc.) with the mouth; also to force 
(a current of air) through, into, upon, by other 
means. Also fig. ME. b. To smoke (tobacco); 
also intr. (dial.) 1808. +9. To utter; also 
with out. Usu. in a bad sense: To utter 
boastfully, angrily, etc. —1652. 10. trans, 
To drive or carry by means of a current of 
air; also fig. ME. b. intr. To be driven or 
carried by the wind 1842. 11. trans. (fig.) 
To proclaim, blaze abroad, tout, etc. ME. 

1. Heark how it rains and blows WALTON, To b. 
great guns: to blow a violent gale. To b. up: to 
rise, increase in force. 2. To b. hot and cold: to 
inconsistent or vacillating. Aisop’s Fables.) 
5. He brags and he blaws ler BURNS. 6. To 
blowe smithes bellowes 1577. 7. To be well blown 
in the pursuit 1859. 8. Good thoughts are blown 
into a man by God HOBBES. To b. off: (trans.) to 
allow (steam, etc.) to escape forcibly with a blow- 
ing noise; also fig. to get rid of in a noisy way; 
intr. (for refl.) of steam, gas, etc.: to escape 
forcibly, 10. What winde blew you hither, Pistoll 
2 Hen. IV, V. ili. 90. To b, over: (of storms, ete.) 
to pass over a place without, descending upon it; 
by come to an end ; also fig. of misfortune, danger, 
ete. 
IL. 1. To make (a wind-instrument) sound 
by blowing air into it OE. b. To sound (a 
blast) on or with an instrument ME. c. To 
sound the signal of (an advance, etc.) on an 
instrument ME. d. Predicated of the instru- 
ment 1593, 2. intr. Of a wind-instrument : 
To give forth a sound by being blown ME. 
Of the blower : To sound a blast ME. Of the 
blast: To sound 1599. 3. To direct a current 
of air against so as to cool, warm, or dry ME. 
4. esp. To direct a current of air into (a fire), 
in order to make it burn. Also with up. ME. 
+5. fig. To excite, inflame, fan (passion, dis- 
cord, ete.). Usu. with up. —1776. 6. trans. To 
clear of matter by sending air through 1532. 
7. trans, To inflate, puff up; to shape by 
inflation, Const. up, out. ME. 18. fia. To 
puff up with pride or vanity. Also absol. 
—1718. 9. trans. To shatter, destroy, etc» by 
means of explosion. Const. with adverbs of 
direction, esp. wp. 1599. 10. inir. To undergo 
explosion; to erupt. Usu. with up. 1094. 

1. B. ye the cornet in Gibeah Hosea 5:8, To 
one's own trumpet: to brag, d. Sonoro 
blowing Martial sounds Miur. P.L. I. 
Trumpet, b. loud Tr. & Cr. 1. iii. 
mournful martial music b. TENNY 
the coals or the fire (fig.) : to fan the flan 
To b. out: to extinguish by a current of air; al ; 
intr. The glass blew in, the fire blew out. TENTE 
SON. In Metallurgy. To b. in, out: to put a blasi 
furnace in, out of, operation, 6. To b. the nose 
1532. Soto b. eggs, gaspipes, etc. 7. To b, bladders 
A. YOUNG, soap-bubbles TYNDALL. 8. Kunnynge 
blowith, charite edifieth WYcrir 1 Cor. 4 Es 
9. To b. up mines 1599. To b. any one's brains ) 
to shoot him through the head (with free 
To b. up (fig): tto destroy; to scold (collog 
10. To b. out (Mining): to go off like a gun, n 
without shattering the rock. 

III. 1. To expose, inform upon. Now on 
1575. Also absol. 2. Said of flies, etc.: 
deposit their eggs. [App. old natural history, 
unconnected with the not;.n of blowing & 
inflating meat.] tirans., and tabsol. or intr: 
1771. b. trans. To fill (a place) with ba 
Cf. FLY-BLOWN. 1588. 3. To curse, “contounts H 
‘hang’. vulgar. (With pa. pple. blowed: 
1835. 
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1. D—n me, if I don't blow. .T'Il tell Tom Neville 

. Hunt. 2. b. These summer flies Haue blowne 
We full of maggot ostentation LLL, v. ii. 409. 

Phr, To blow upon: To take the bloom off; to 
make hackneyed ; to defame ; also to inform upon. 

Blow (blo), v.* Pa. t. blew. Pa. pple. 
blown. [OE. str. vb. blüwan, pa. t. bléow, pa. 
pple. blówen, corresp. to wk. vbs. OFris. 
blóia, OS. blójan (M Du., Du. bloeien), OHG. 
bluojan, bluoen (G. blühen); all f. Gmo. *bló-, 
repr. also by BLADE, BLOOM sb.', BLOSSOM.] 
1. inir. = Buossom v. 1. 2. fig. To bloom; to 
attain perfection 1610. 3. To cause to blossom 
(lil. or fig.) ! Obs, 1645. 

1. I know a banke where the wilde time blows 
Mids, N. 11. i. 249. 2. Wit in Northern Climates 
will not b, DRYDEN. 

Blow (bló"), sb." 1460. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. 
A stroke; a violent application of the fist or 
of any instrument to an object. Also fig. Cf. 
‘stroke’. 1605. 2. fig. A severe disaster; a 
sudden and severe shock 1678. 3. ‘An act of 
hostility’ (J.). Usu. in pl, 1593. 

1. Well strooke, there was b. for b. Com. Err. 
m. i, 50. A most poore man, made tame by 
Fortunes blows Lear IV. iv. 225. 3. Their con- 
either come to blowes, or be un- 


y one stroke ; suddenly ; 
(fig.): to take vigorous 
action, 
1660. 


Blow (bló"), sb.* [f. Brow v.*] 1. A 
blowing; a blast. a. of the wind. b, of whales 
1861. c. of a wind-instrument; of the nose 
1723. 2. fig. A boast; boastfulness 1084. 3. 
The oviposition of flesh-flies, etc. 1611. 4. 
Metallurgy. A single heat of the Bessemer 
converter; the quantity of metal dealt with 
at one time 1883. 

1. To get a b. : to expose oneself to the action of a 
resh breezi 

Blow-, in comb. 

1. With adverbs, denoting actions; as b.-out, a 
quarrel; also, a ‘good feed’ (slang); -up, an ex- 
pron: Jig. a disturbance, 2. With sb., qualified 

blow- (— 'blowing', or *that blows', or 'is 
blown’); as b.-ball, the globular seeding head of 
the dandelion, etc.’ also fig.; -cock, a tap by 
which to blow off steam; -gun = BLOW-PIPE 2; 
-line (Angling), n fishing-line of the lightest floss 
silk, used with the living fly; -post, a system of 
conveying lette: te., by pneumatic tubes; -tube 


Phrases. ne) b. 
at once. To strike a b. 


= BLOW-PIPE 0 a tube used in glass-blow- 
ing; -valve, the shifting valve of a condensing 

engine. 3. With sb., as object after blow (= ‘one 

who blows’); as b.-bottle, -bowl, a sot; t -point, 
game. 


Blow (bló*), sb.* 1710. [f. Brow v.*] 1. A 
state of blossoming; bloom 1759. Also fig. 
2. A display of blossoms, or (fig.) of anything 
brilliant 1710. 3. Manner, style, or time of 
blossoming. Aiso fig. 1748. 4, Blossom 1797. 

1. The wood-anemone was in b. 1759, 2. A b. of 
tulips ADD; 3. Flowers of richer. .b. MILLER. 

Blo'wen. slang. Also blowing. 1812. 
(Slang, of unkn. origin.] A wench, trull. 

Blower! (bló*«o1) (OE. bldwere, f. bldwan 
Brow v.! -kn'.] 1, gen, One who or that 
Which blows. 2. spec. A marine animal which 
blows (see BLOW v. I. 4); e.g. a whale 1854. 
3. ^ contrivance for producing a current of 
air; e.g. a plate of metal fixed before a fire 
1795. 4, An escape of gas through a fissure in 
^ coal-mine; the fissure itself; a current of 
alr escaping through a fissure in a glacier 


1822. 5, fig. i 
1822. 5. fig. A boaster (dial. and in U.S.) 


1. The best b, of ho a. 5. ^ 
not one of the "b. generals 1808 een 
Blower*. 1796. (f. BLOW v.  -ER'] A 
Plant which blooms. 
lowess, var. of BIOWSE. 
Blow--fly, 1852. [See BLOW v. * ILI. 2.] Pop. 
name of the Flesh-fly. 
,Blow-hole (bló"hó"]. 1691. [See BLOW 
d I. 4.] 1. Each of the two holes (consti- 
uting the nostrils) at the top of the head in 
Qitaceans, through which they breathe or 
a +2. = Am-hole 1691. 3. A hole 
hrough which air or gas escapes; spec. for 
e escape of steam or foul air from under- 
ine DT etc. 1875. 4. A hole in the 
hi 
breathe ich whales and seals come to 
» The blow-] 
but Mother only one ay.) ND ADS 
Blowing (bló*-ip), vbl. sb. OE. [f. BLOW 
A s -ING'.] 1. gen. The action of the vb. 
- Breathing; hard breathing; esp. of animals 
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ME. 3. The oviposition of flesh-flies; tconcr. 
the egg of a flesh-fly or other insect. 1558. 4. 
Blowing up: an explosion; collog. a scold- 


ing. 

Comb.: b.-cylinder, the air-cylinder of a blast- 
engine; -engine = blowing-machine; -furnace, a 
blast-furnace used in glass-working ; -iron, -pipe, 
-tube (Glass-working), an iron tube used in Ried 
ing glass; machine, any machine for producing a 
blast of air. 

Blowing, vòl. sb.! ME. [f. BLOW v.* + 
-ING'.] The action of the vb. b.t A bloom or 
blossom. Also fig. 

Blow'ing, ppl. a.* ME. [f. BLOW v.' + 
-ING*.] That blows; esp. windy. 

B. adder, snake, a snake of Virginia, that 
Enos and inflates the surface of its head before 

Blow'ing, ppl. a.! OE. [f. BLOW v.* + 
-ING*.] In bloom, blossoming. 

Blown (bló*n) ppl. a.! ME. [pa. pple. of 
Brow v.'] 1. Fanned, driven or tossed by the 
wind 1552. 2. Out of breath 1674. + 3. Stale; 
tainted —1640. 4, Whispered, hinted. Oth. 
m. iii. 182. 5, Inflated; formed by inflation 
ME. Also fig. (arch.) 1483. 

Blown, ppl. a.* OE. (pa. pple. of BLOW v.*] 
In bloom; that has blossomed. Cf. FULL- 
BLOWN. 

Blow-pipe, blowpipe. 1685. [f. BLOW v.'] 
1. A tube through which a current of air, etc., 
is blown into a flame to increase the heat, for 
the purpose of fusing metals, etc.; esp. em- 
ployed in chemical experiments, analysis, 
etc. Also attrib. b. Glass-blowing. A tube by 
which the molten glass is blown into shape. 
2. A long tube through which American 
Indians propel arrows or darts by force of 
the breath 1825. 

Blowse, -sed, -sy; vars. of BLOWZE, etc. 

Blowth. Now dial. 1602. [f. BLOW v.* + 
-TH'.] Blowing; blossom, bloom. 

Blowy (bló"i) a. 1830. (f. Blow v.' + 
-Y1] Windy. 

Blowze (blauz). 1573. [Of unkn. origin.) t 1. 
A beggar's trull; a wench —1719. 2. *A ruddy 
fat-faced wench’ (J). 

1. Calls his b., his queene HERRICK. Hence 
Blow'zy a. like a b.; coarse, rustic; of hair, etc., 
frowzy, slatternly. 

Blowzed (blauzd), a. 1748. [As if pa, pple. 
of fo blowze = ‘to make blowzy’; cf. prec.] 
Rendered blowzy in the face. So Blow'zing 
a, tending to be blowzy. 

t Blub, v. 1559. [var. of dial. blob vb. ; cf. 
BLOB sb. In sense 2, short for BLUBBER v.] 
+ 1. To swell, puff out. trans. and intr. —1084. 
2. = BLUBBER v. 9. 1873. Hence f Blub a. 
swollen, protruding; chiefly in Comb. 

Blubber (blo:boa), sb. [Late ME. blober, 
bluber, perh. of imit. origin; cf. LG. blubbern 
bubble, G. blubbern bubble, splutter.) f 1. 
The boiling of the sea. ME. only, 2. A bubble 
upon water. Now dial. ME. 3. A jelly-fish 
or Medusa 1002. 4. The fat of whales, etc., 
from which train-oil is obtained 1664. 5. The 
action of blubbering 1825. 

4. In a large whale the b. will weigh thirty tons 
1870. 5. All in a b. of tears CARLYLE. 

Comb.: b.-guy, à guy, suspended between the 
fore and main masts of a whaler, to assist in 
securing and supporting the carcase of a whale; 
-lamp, one which burns b.-oil; -spade, a spade- 
like knife used by whalers. Hence Blu'bbery a. 
(sense 4), 

Blubber, a. 1667. (var. of earlier BLABBER, 
Browser; prob. infi. by BLUB, BLUBBER sbe.] 
Swollen, protruding; esp. said of the lips. 
(Often hyphened, as b.-lipped, ete.) 

Blubber (blp:boi) v. (f. BLUBBER sb.) f 1. 
intr. To bubble, bubble up; to make a bub- 
bling noise 1750. 2. trans. To utter or cry out 
with copious tears and sobs 1590. 3. intr. To 
weep effusively. (Much used in ridicule for 
‘weep’.) ME. 4. To wet profusely or dis- 
figure with weeping. Also fig. 1584. 

2. She. .sobbing, blubbers forth her sins Gay. 3. 
Phoebe Mayflower blubbered heartily for company 
Scorr. Hence Blu'bbered ppl. a. flooded witi 
tears; said of the eyes, cheeks, face; also, later, 
swollen with weeping. Blu'bberer. Blu'bber- 
ingly adv. 

Blu'cher. 1831. [f. Field-Marshal von 
Blücher (1742-1819). Properly (blüx"ér) but 
pop. pronounced (blu-tfox) or (blü-kea).] A 
strong leather half-boot. 

Bludgeon (bl»:d3on). [Of unkn., 


1730. 
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perh, cant, origin.] A short stick or club, 
with one end loaded or thicker than the 
other, used as a weapon. Hence Blu‘dgeon 

v. to strike with a b. 

Blue (bl, bl'ü) a. [ME. bleu, bleu(e) — 
(O)Fr. bleu, -e :- Rom. *blavus = Gmc. *blæ- 
waz, whence OE. bla-h&wen, bl@wen blue, 
ON. blár dark-blue, livid, whence BILAR, 
The pronunc. (bl^à) belongs to dictionaries.] 
1. Of the colour of the sky and the deep sea, or 
a hue resembling it. b. Of a flame or flash 
without red glare; esp. in phr. To burn b., a8 
a candle is said to do as an omen of death, or 
as indicating the presence of ghosts or of the 
Devil 1594. c. Taken as the colour of con- 
stancy. Hence true b. (fig.) 1500. 2. Livid, 
leaden-coloured ME. 3. fig. Affected with 
fear, discomfort, anxiety, etc. ; low-spirited ; 
esp. in To look b. 1550. 4. transf. Belonging to 
the political party which has chosen blue for 
its colour. (In England usu. the Conservative 
party.) 1835. 5. Of women: Learned, ped- 
antic, See BLUE-STOCKING. (Usu. contemp- 
tuous.) 1788. 6. fig. As the colour of plagues 
and things hurtful. Cf. BLUE DEVIL. 1742. 7. 
collog. Obscene 1840. 

1. The b. sky bends over all COLERIDGE. The 
skyish head Of blew Olympus Haml. v. i. 277. 
His b. blade 1809. The b. distance DICKENS, 
Heere My blewest vaines to kisse Ant d> Cl. 11. V. 
99. 2. B. meagre hag MILT. Comus 434, 3. B. funk 
(slang): extreme nervousness. 4. To vote b. 1868. 
True b.: (see above 1 c) spec. used of the Scottish 
Presbyterian or Whig party, in contradistinction 
to the royal red. 5. They are all so wise, so learned, 
and so b. MAR. EDGEWORTH. 

Phrases (collog.). Till all is b.: said of the effect 
of drinking on the eyesight, By all that's b.; ef. Fr. 
parbleu Un for pardieu). 

Comb. 1. Used descriptively and distinctively, in 
forming the names of a. Animals, as b.-back, n 
species of bird; -breast, the Blue-throated Red- 
start; b. bull, the Nyl-gau or Nhilgai of India; 
b. cat, a Siberian cat valued for its fur; b. cocks, 
the Salmo albus; b. fox, a variety of the Arctic 
fox, and its fur; b. hawk, (a) the Peregrine 
Falcon; (b) the Ring-tailed Harrier (Circus 
cyaneus), also called b. glede and b. kite; b.-head, 
a worm used as bait; b. poker, a duck, the 
Pochard; b.-poll = blue cocks; -rock, a kind of 
pigeon; -throat, a bird, the Sylvia suecica ; b. tit 
= BLUE-CAP .-wing, a genus of duc! 
Plants, as b.-berry, various species of Vaccinium ; 
-blaw, -cup = BLUEBOTTLE |; b. chamomile 
or b. daisy, the Sea Starwort, ete.; b.-gage, a 
kind of plum; -grass (U.S.), various species of 
Carex; also = WIRE-GRASS 1; b. gum (tree), the 
Eucalyptus globulus of Australia; b.-hearts, 
Buchnera americana; b. rocket, Aconitum pyra- 
midale; b. tangles, Vaccinium frondosum; b.- 
weed, Viper's Bugloss, Echium vulgare, €. Miner- 
als, as b. asbestos  CROCIDOLITE ; b.-billy, the 
residuum of cupreous pyrites after roasting with 
salt; b. copper, b. malachite, = AZURITE; b. 
copperas, b. stone, b. vitriol, sulphate of copper 
(see VITRIOL); b. felspar, b. spar, = LAZULITE; 
b. iron = VIVIANITE; b. slipper, Gault clay 
(local). 

2. Special combs. or phrases. f b. apron, one 
who wears a b, apron, a tradesman; b. blanket, 
the banner of the Edinburgh craftsmen; fig, the 
sky; b. blood (see BLOOD III. 1.); b. dahlia, 
anything rare or unheard of ; b. disease, Cyanosi 
b. fire, a b. light used on the stage for weird effec 
hence attrib. sensational; b. heat, a heat of about 
650° Fahr., at which ironwork assumes a bluish 
tint; b, jacket, a sailor (esp, a8 uk to a marine); 
b. merge = blue disease; b. laws, severe 
Puritanic laws said to have been enacted in the 
]Bth c, at New Haven, Connecticut, U.8.; b. 
light, a pyrotechnical composition which burns 
with a b. flame, used also at sea as a night-signul ; 
b. line (in Tennis), the service-line (so coloured); 
b. mantle, dress, and title, of one of the four 
EDD of the English College of Arms; b. 

onday, (a) the Monday before Lent; (b) a 
Monday. spent in dissipation by workmen; b. 
moon (collog.), a rarely recurring period; b.- 
mould, the mould on cheese so coloured, con- 
sisting of a fungus, Aspergillus glaucus; b. oint- 
ment, mercurial ointment; Blue Peter, a b. flag 
with a white square in the centre, hoisted as the 
signal of immediate sailing; hence, in Whist, the 
signal or call for trumps; b. pill, a mercurial 
antibilious pill; b. pot, a black-lead crucible; b. 
ruin (slang), (bad) gin; b. water, the open sea. 

Blue, s». ME. [The adj. used absol. or 
ellipt.] 1. Blue colour. (With pl.) 2. A pig- 
ment of a blue colour, usually defined, as 
cobalt, etc. b. 1862. b. spec. A powder used 
by laundresses 1618. 3. Blue clothing or 
dress 1482, 4, Ellipt., for blue animals, 
objects, or substances, indicated by the 
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context 1787. 5. The sky; the sea 1647. 6. 
= Blue Squadron, one of the three 17th c. 
divisions of the English fleet 1703. 7. pl. 
Applied to companies of troops, wearing blue 
1766. 8. The colour worn by a party, faction, 
or class; hence, transf. a member of such 
party, ete. Also true b. See BLUE a. lc, 5. 
1755. 9. Short for ‘blue-stocking’ 1788. 10. 
Archery. The second ring from the centre of 
the target 1882. 

1. The b. of distance, however intense, is not 
the b. of a bright blue flower RUSKIN. 4. The 
qeu were salmons and blues 1845. Bits of old 

ankin ‘blue’ 1884. 5. Where one may float 
between b. and b. GEO. ELIOT. 8. Dark Blues: 
Oxford men or Harrow boys. Light Blues: Cam- 
bridge men or Eton boys. 7o win his b., to be a B.: 
to be chosen to represent his University (or 
School) in rowing, cricket, etc. An old B.: one 
who has figured in an inter-University contest. 
Blue-coat boy: a scholar of Christ's Hospital. 

Phr. The blues (for ‘blue devils’): depression of 
spirits (colloq.). 

Blue, v. 1606. [f. the adj.] 1. To make 
blue. 2. To treat (linen) with BLUE (see BLUE 
sb. 2b) 1802. +3. intr. To blush (slang). 
Swirr. Hence Blu(e)'ing vbl. sb. a making 
blue; in U.S., laundresses’ blue. 

Bluebeard (blü-biid). 1822. A personage 
of popular mythology, so called from the 
colour of his beard. References are frequent 
in literature to the locked turret-chamber, in 
which hung the bodies of his murdered wives. 

The B. chamber of his mind, into which no eye 
but his own must look CARLYLE. 

Blue bell, blue:-bell. 1578. [See BELL 
8b."] 1, A species of Campanula (C. rotundi- 
folia). Called also the *hair-bell' or *hare- 
bell’. (Usu. blü,bel, or as two wds.) 2. In 
the south of Eng. : (bl@-bel) a bulbous-rooted 
plant, Scilla nutans (Hyacinthus non-scriptus 
Linn.) 1794. 

Blue-bird. 1688. 1. A small perching bird 
(Motacilla sialis Linn., Sylvia sialis Wilson), 
common in U.S. in early spring. Its upper 
part is sky-blue. 2. ? A species of albatross 
(Diomedea fuliginosa) 1731. 

Blue-black. 1823. A. adj. Black or dark 
with a tinge of blue 1853. B. sb. A pigment 
of this colour. 

Blue bonnet, -bo:nnet. 1682. [Cf. BLUE- 
CAP.] 1. spec. A broad round flat cap of blue 
woollen material, formerly in general use in 
Scotland. 2. transf. A blue-bonneted peasant 
or soldier 1818. 3. Sc. name of species of Cen- 
taurea, as the Bluebottle 1863. 4. dial. = 
BLUE-CAP 4. 

Blue book, blue--book. 1715. [Cf. BLACK- 
BOOK.] A book bound in blue; now spec. one 
of the official reports of Parliament and the 
Privy Council, issued in a blue paper cover. 
b. U.S. A printed book, containing the 
names, places of birth, salaries, etc., of all 
persons holding office under the government. 

Blue'bottle. 1551. [Cf. BoTTLE sb.*] 1, The 
Blue Corn-flower (Centaurea cyanus). Also 
used of other blue flowers. 2. A nickname 
for a beadle or a policeman 1597. 3. B. fly: a 
fly (Musca vomitoria) with a large bluish 
body; the Blow-fly. 

Blue’-cap. 1596. [Cf. BLUE-BONNET.] 1, 
A cap of blue material; the ‘blue bonnet’ of 
Scotchmen. Also attrib. 1674. + 2. transf. A 
Scotchman -1663. 3. dial. A salmon in its 
first year; so called because it has a blue spot 
on its head 1677. 4, The Blue Titmouse 
(Parus cæruleus) 1804. 5. = BLUE BONNET 3. 
1821. 

Blue coat, blue'-coat. 1593. 1. Formerly 
the dress of servants, etc. ; hence of almoners 
and charity children 1600. 2. One who wears 
a blue coat; e.g. an almsman, a beadle; a 
soldier or sailor 1593. Also attrib. 3.(— Blue 
coat boy): A scholar of a charity school wear- 
ing the almoner’s blue coat; esp. a scholar of 
Christ's Hospital 1665. Hence Blue'-coated 
a. 

Blue devil. 1616. [See BLUE a. 3, 6.] L.A 
baleful demon (cf. BLUE a. 3, 6). 2. fig. in pl. 
Blue devils : a. Depression of spirits 1787. b. 
The apparitions seen in deliriwm tremens 
1822. 

Blue eye. 1552. fa. = BLACK EYE 2. f b. 
A blueness round the eye from weeping, etc. 
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c. An eye of which the iris is blue. Hence 
Blue:-eyed a., now in sense c. = 

Blue-eyed grass: Sisyrinchium bermudianum. 

Blue-fish. 1734. a. A species of Cory- 
phena, found about the Bahamas, etc. b. 
Temnodon saltator, a salt-water fish of the 
mackerel order, but larger. 

Blue gown, blue-gown. 1787. + 1. The 
dress of an almoner, in Scotland of a king's 
bedesman orlicensed beggar. BURNS. 2. One 
who wears this dress. Also attrib. 1816. 

Blu(e)ism. 1822. The characteristics of a 
blue-stocking. 

Blue-John. 1672. +1, = AFTER-WORT. 
Hence fig. —1683. 2. The blue fluor-spar 
found in Derbyshire 1772. 

Blue'ly, adv. 1647. [f. BLUE a. + -LY*.] 1. 
With a blue colour or tinge. t 2. Badly; only 
in To come off b. -1783. 

Blueness (blü-nés) 1491. [f. BLUE a. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being BLUE (senses 1, 
2, 5, 7). 

Blue-nose. (Chiefly in U.S.) 1837. 1. A 
purplish potato grown in Nova Scotia. 2. A 
nickname for a Nova Scotian 1837. 3. A kind 
of clam shell-fish 1883. 

Blue ri'bbon, riband. 1651. 1. A ribbon 
of blue silk worn as a badge of honour; esp. 
the blue ribbon of the order of the Garter. 
2. The greatest distinction, the first place or 
prize 1848. 3. A small strip of blue ribbon, 
worn as a distinctive badge by certain tee- 
totallers 1878. 

3. Blue Ribbon Army: the association of such 
Or Hence Blue-ribboner, -ism, -ist, 
~ite. 

Blue-stocking (blū'stọ:kiņ). [First found 
in the 17th c. (see 1a). In its transferred 
sense, it dates from the assemblies which met 
at Montagu House in London about 1750 in 
order to substitute for card-playing literary 
conversation, etc. At these a principal 
attendant was Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, 
who habitually wore blue worsted instead of 
black silk stockings. In reference to this the 
coterie was dubbed by Admiral Boscawen 
‘the Blue Stocking Society'.] 1. attrib. 
Wearing blue worsted stockings; hence, not 
in full dress, in homely dress. (contemptuous.) 
a. Applied to the ‘Little Parliament’ of 1653. 
b. Applied depreciatively to the assemblies 
at Montagu House, their frequenters, etc. 
1757. c. Hence, Of women: Having or 
affecting literary tastes; learned 1804. 2. sb. 
= Blue Stocking Lady. (Now obsolescent.) 
1790. 3. The American Avocet (Recurvirostra 
americana). BARTLETT, 

1. a. That Blew-stocking Parliament, Barebone 
Parliament 1683. b. He [Mr. Stillingfleet] has left. 
off his old friends and his.blue stockings MRS. 
MONTAGUE (1757). Hence Blue-stockingism. 

Bluet, -ett. ME. [In 1 — Fr. tbluette, fem. 
dim. of bleu blue, in med.L. bluetum, bluettum ; 
in 2 — Fr. bleuet, bluet masc. dim. of bleu; see 
-ET, -ETTE.] f 1. A bluish woollen cloth. 2. 
The Corn Bluebottle (Centaurea cyanus). In 
U.S., Oldenlandia cerulea, also a Bilberry 
(Vaccinium angustifolium). 1727. 

Blueth. nonce-wd. Blueness. H. WALPOLE. 

Blue water. 1834. The deep sea, the open 
sea. 

Bluey (blz) 1802. [f. BLUE a. + -Y*.] A. 
adj. More or less blue; also as adv. B. sb. (in 
Australia); A bushman's bundle, generally 
wrapped in a blue blanket. 

Bluff (blvf), a. 1627. [orig. naut., perh. of 
LDu. origin, but no suitable form is known 
and Du. fblaf (Kilian, 1599) broad and flat 
(of the face) appears to be isolated.] 1. Pre- 
senting a broad flattened front. 2. fig. a. 
‘Big, surly, blustering’ (J.); later, rough, 
blunt 1705. b. Good-naturedly blunt 1808. 

1. B. headland COWPER, bows [of a steamer] 
1861. 2. a. I maul'd you, when you look’d so b. 
Swirr. b. B. downright honesty. Hence Blu-ff- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Bluff (blvf), sb.* 1737. [f. BLUFF a.) A cliff 
or headland with a broad precipitous face. 
(First used in U.S.) 

Bold bluffs, that mark the limits of an ancient 
shore GEIKIE. Hence Blu'ffy a. full of bluffs; 
rather bluff. 1 

Bluff, sb.* 1777. [Goes w. BLUFF v.] 1. A 
blinker for a horse. 2. slang. An excuse; ta 
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blind 1851. 3. The action of blufüng 
game of poker; see BLUFF v.! HAN 
lenging or confident language or demeanour, 
‘tried on’ in the hope of intimidat i 
opponent. (First used in U.S.) 1848, 

3. The offer was only a b. 1884, 

Bluff, v. 1674. [7 Du. bluffen brag, boast, and 
bluf bragging, boasting. The obs. dial. bluff 
blindfold (superseded by bluft) appears to be 
unrelated.] 1. trans. To blindfold or hood. 
wink. 2. In the game of poker: To impose 
upon (an opponent) as to the strength of one's 
hand, by betting heavily upon it, or the like, 
so as to induce him to throw up the game: 
(Of U.S. origin.) Hence transf. 1864, 3, intr 
To attempt the imposition described in 9, 
1882. 

2. To b. off: to frighten off by bluffing. Hence 
Blu-ffer. 

Bluish(blif a. ME. [f. BLUE a. + Su] 
Somewhat blue; esp. in comb., as b.-green, 
etc. Hence Blu'ish-ly adv., -ness, 

Blunder (bl»:ndoi), v. [prob. of Scand, 
origin; cf. MSw. (Norw.) blundra shut the 
eyes, frequent. of the base found in ON. 
(Sw.) blunda, O Da. blunde, rel. to BUND; but 
the sense-development is not clear.) I, t 1. 
trans. To mix up confusedly ; to derange; to 
make (water) turbid —1638. 2, To confound 
(in one’s mind) stupidly 1699, 

IL. 1. intr. To move blindly or stupidly; to 
flounder, stumble. Often with on, into, 
against. ME. Also fig. +2. intr. To deal 
blindly and stupidly —1471. 3. trans. To utter 
thoughtlessly, stupidly, or by a blunder. 
Usu. with out. 1483. 4. intr. To make a 
Stupid and gross mistake in doing anything 
1711. 5. trans. To mismanage, make & 
blunder in 1805. 

1. The horses had to b. their way along a bright 
rushing river 1880. To b. upon : to come upon by a 
‘fluke’. 4. The soldier knew some one had blun- 
der’d TENNYSON, 5. To b. a siege WELLINGTON. 
Hence Blunderer. Blu:nderingly adv. 

Blunder (blo-ndoi), sb. ME. [app. f. the 
vb.] tl. Confusion, clamour ~1774. 2. A 
gross mistake 1706. 

2. Another mistake, not to call ita b, Dp FOR. 

Blunderbuss (blv-ndoxbys). 1654. [alt., by 
assoc. w. blunder, of Du. donderbus, 1. donder 
THUNDER + bus gun (orig. box, tube, of. 
G. büchse).] 1. A short gun with a large bore, 
firing many slugs, and doing execution at 
short range without exact aim. (No longer 
used in civilized countries.) 2. transf. A 
blustering noisy talker (obs.); a blunderhead 
1085. Also attrib. 

Blu:nderhead. 1697. [prob. alt. f. earlier 
DUNDERHEAD; cf. prec.) A blundering 
muddle-headed fellow. Hence Blu'nder- 
hea:ded a., Blu:nderhea:dedness. 

Blunge (blonds), v. 1830. [app. of sym- 
bolic origin, combining plunge w. words in 
bl-, as blend, etc.] Pottery. To mix (clay, eto) 
up with water. 

Blunger (blo-ndgos). 1830. [f. prec. + 
-ER'.] An appliance for blunging ; formerly e 
wooden instrument, with a cross handle al 
the top; now an apparatus driven by power. 

f Blunket. 1440. [Earliest and most Bn. 
quent form blunket, connection of which wi 
OFr. blancquet BLANKET is unlikely.] A. ad 1 
Grey, greyish blue —1783. B. sb. [sc. fabric. 
* = BLANKET sb. 1. —1600. 

Blunt (blont). ME. [The earliest oyide 
suggests a Scand. source and a posible 
neuter formation (as in SCANT, THWAR» 
WIGHT a.) on the base of ON. blundr don 
sleep (used as a nickname), blunda close 
eyes (Norw. blunde doze). Cf. BLUNDER.] A 
adj. 1. Dull; said orig. of the sight, whent® 
of the perceptions, etc. 2. Not sharp; eril 
out edge or point. (Now the leading li 15 
sense.) ME. b. transf, to the effect 1656. A 
jig. t3. Barren, bare —1599. 4. Rude, i 
polished (arch.)1477. tb. Unteeling, uns 
ing. SHAKS. 5, Abrupt of speech or manner 

lain-spoken ; curt 1590. 

PIU oon your blunter feelings guess the peig 
CAMPBELL. 2. If the yron be b. Eccles. 10: ore 
i pencil 1585, hatchet, 1885. iui keepe his 

'OWLEY. 5. . bearini i 
word Hen. V, T: vii. 185. Hence Blu'ntish 7 
Blu'nt-ly adv., -ness. 
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B. sb. ti. A foil for fencing 1694, 2. A 
size of needles 1833. 3. slang. Ready money 
Teint, v. ME. (t. BLUNT a.) 1. To dull, or 
make less sharp. Also Mo To make dull 

ings or faculties) 1597. 
e BOW .blunts the point of ev'ry dart 
sin? 2. B. not his Loue..By seeming cold 


siur (blð1), sb. 1548. [Priority of sb. or vb. 
cannot be determined; perh. rel. to BLEAR, 
but Levinss ‘Manipulus | Vocabulorum 
(1570) has * blirre, deceptio, blirre, fallere’.] 1. 
A smear which partially obscures 1601. 2. 
fig A moral stain, a blemish 1548. 3. An 
indistinct blurred appearance 1860. 

1. He that clenses a blot with blotted ineo 


reater blurre QUARLES. 2. This 
Th SHARKS. Lucr. 222. 3. The. .nebulous b. of 


Emerson. Hence Blu'rry a. 

p (blji), v. 1581. [See prec.] 1. To 
obscure or sully by smearing with ink, etc. b. 
într. To make blurs 1622. 2. fig. To stain, 
sully, blot, or blemish; to disfigure, befoul 
1503. 3. To make indistinct or dim. Also fig. 
1611. 4. transf. To dim (the senses, eto.) 
Ho full paper blurred over with falsehoods 
FULLER. 2. Such an Act That blurres the grace 
and blush of Modestie Haml. ut. iv. 41. 3. One 
low light. . Blurr'd by the creeping mist TENNY- 
son, 4. Feare. .blurres your senses 1620. 

Blurb (blð1b). orig. U.S, 1924. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A publisher's commendatory adver- 
tisement of à book. 

Blurt (blðat), v. 1573. [prob. imit.] 1. intr. 
To emit the breath eruptively from the 
mouth; to snort in sleep. Also trans, with 
oul. Now dial. 1011. t 2. inir. To puff in 
scorn, to pooh —1654. Also trans. 3. trans. 
(usu. with oul): To utter abruptly, or impul- 
sively; to burst out with 1573. absol. MILT. 

2. All the world will b. and scorn at us 1596. 
3. To b. out the broad staring question of, Madam 
will you marry me GOLDSM. 

Blurt (bloat), sb. 1580. [f. the vb.; cf. 
Burt.) ti. An eruptive emission of breath 
from the mouth, esp. in contempt —1611. 2. 
An abrupt impulsive outburst 1865. 

+ Blurt, int. 1592. [The vb.-stem used 
without constr.] ‘Pooh!’ ‘a fig for!’ —1606. 

Blush (blof), v. Pa. t. and pple. Blushed, 
blusht. (OK. dlyséan (glossing L. rutilare 
glow red), corresp. to MLG. bloschen, LG. blüs- 
ken; rel. in meaning and no doubt ult. in form 
to MDu. blózen, blózen (Du. blózen) to blush; 
et. OE. dblysian to blush, dblysnung redness of 
confusion, and blysa torch, blysian to blaze.] 
ti. intr. To shine forth; also, to cast a 
glance, (in allit. ME. poetry.) 2. intr. To be- 
come red in the face, (usu. from shame or 
modesty); to colour up 1450. b. (rans. To 
exhibit, make known by blushing. Chiefly 
poet. 1592. c. To turn into, out of, by blushing 
1636. 3. fig. To be ashamed 1530. 4. transf. 
To become or be red, or roseate 1679. 5, trans. 
To make red 1593. 

2. She changed coloure and blussyd as rudy as à 
Tose LD. BERNERS. b. Ile b. you Thanks Wint, T. 
IV. iv. 595. 3. I do not b. to own, that I am out of 
fashion BOLINGBR. 5. Ne’re returneth, To b. and 
beautifle the cheeke againe 2 Hen. VI, m. it. 167. 
Hence Blu:sher. Blu'shingly adv. 

Blush (blof), sb. (a.) ME. [f. the vb.] t1. 
A gleam —1001. 2. A glance. Obs. exc. in at, 
on, etc. (the) first b. ME. 3. A look, appear- 
ance. Now dial. 1620. 4. The reddening of 
the face, caused by shame, modesty, etc. 
1593. 5, transf. A rosy colour or glow; a flush 
of light or of colour 1590. 6. adj. Of the colour 
of a blush 1633. 

KA Vidimus. And that not..‘at a b.’, passing 

Y ; but had a full sight BP. ANDREWES. 3. With- 
Wit any b. of absurdity 1620. 4. Put off your 

aiden Blushes Hen. V, v. ii. 253. To put to the 
Hm to put to shame. 5. Light's last blushes ting'd 
k e distant hills LYTTELTON. Comb. b.-rose, a 
Tt of a very delicate pink. Hence t Blu'shet, 
bh le blusher. B. JONS. Blu'shful a. full of 
b lushes; blush-coloured, rosy. Blu'shful-ly adv., 
press. Blu'shless a. unblushing. Blushy a. 

lush-coloured ; suffused with blushes. 
,Bluster (bl»-stoz), v. (ult. imit. ; there is a 
inb analogue in LG. blustern, blistern 
lutter. In sense I may be a different word.] 
^ Ü I. The ME. vb. intr. To wander blindly or 
aimlessly, Cf. BLUNDER v. 3. 
861116 
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II. The mod. yb. 1. intr. To blow boister- 
ously or with stormy violence : said of wind. 
Also said of water agitated by wind or flood. 
1530. Also fig. b. To blow about, dishevel 
(rare) 16.. t2. intr. To breathe hard 1530. 
+ 3. trans. To utter with stormy violence and 
noise. Usu. with out or forth. 1604. 4. intr. 
To storm or rage boisterously; to hector 
1494. b. trans. To force, or drive, by bluster- 
ing 1661. 

1. When to land B. the winds and tides the self- 
same way TENNYSON. 4. Boswell blustered, but 
nothingcould begot JOHNSON. Hence Blu'sterer, 
Es who or that which blusters. Blu'steringly 

ip. 

Bluster (bl»:stoi) sb. 1583. [f. prec. vb.] 
1. Boisterous blowing; a rough and stormy 
blast. Also fig. 2. The boisterous blast of a 
wind instrument, etc. 1724. 3. Boisterous 
inflated talk 1704. 

1. The skies..threaten present blusters SHAKS. 
3. Mirabeau has much more of b.; a noisy, for- 
ward, unresting man CARLYLE. Hence Blu'ster- 
ous, -strous a. boisterous, stormy; truculent. 
Blu'stery a. boisterously blowing; noisily self- 
assertive. 

t Bo, a. (pron.) (OE. bégen, bà, bü corresp. 
to Goth. bai (masc.), ba (n.), f. Gme. *ba- := 
*bo-, as in Gr. du-do-, L. am-bo.] The earlier 
word for BOTH. 

+ Bo, conj. ME. The neuter or common 
form of prec. used with and. 

Bo, boh (bo"), int. ME. [A combination of 
consonant and vowel esp. suited to surprise 
or startle. Cf. L. boare, Gr. Boáv cry aloud.] 
An exclam. to surprise or frighten. 

Phr. To say or cry ‘bo’ to a goose, (also occas.) a 
battledore: to open one's mouth, speak. 

Boa (bo). Pl. boas (occas. in L. form 
bow). ME. [-mod.L. use by Linnwus 
(‘Systema Nature’ I. iii. 1083) of L. boa 
(Pliny), of unkn. origin.] 1. Zool. A genus of. 
large non-venomous serpents native to 
tropical S. America, which kill their prey by 
constriction. Pop. any large serpent of 
similar habits, e.g. the Python of the Old 
World. 2. A snake-like coil of fur or feathers 
worn by women round the neck 1830. 

Boa-constrictor (bóv-à kónstri-któz). 1809. 
[f. prec. + L. constrictor squeezer.] A large 
Brazilian serpent of the genus Boa, erron. 
supposed by Linneus to be the largest 
species; pop., any great crushing snake, 
whether a Boa or a Python. Also fig. 

fig. A great logical boa constrictor 1848. 

|| Boanerges (bó"ánsidsiz) proper name. 
ME.  [-Gr. foavepyés (Mark 3:17), perh. 
ult. - Aram. *b'né r'gé$ ‘sons of thunder’.] 
The name given by Christ to the two sons of 
Zebedee. Hence, as a sing. (pl. -es, -esses), & 
loud vociferous preacher or orator. 

Boanthropy (bo,eprópi) 1804. [f. Gr. 
Boáwüpumos (f. Bos ox + ävðpumos man) + 
-Y?.] A form of madness in which a man 
believes himself an ox (see Daniel 4 : 33). 

Boar (bos). [OE. bdr = OS. bér-swin, 
(M)Du. beer, OHG. bër (G. bär) :- WGme, 
*baira (cf. Lombardie sonor-pair Boar of the 
SouNDER).] The male of the swine, whether 
wild or tame (but uncastrated). b. The flesh 
of the animal 1460. c. spec. Wild Boar: 
usual name of the wild species (Sus scrofa) 
ME. d. fig. applied to persons ME. 

Comb.: boar's ear (corruption of bear's ear): 
= AURICULA 3; boar's foot, a plant, Hi 
viridis. 

+ Boar, v. 1528. [f. prec.] Ofswine: To be 
in heat —1607. 

Board (b6°1d), sb. (OE. bord, combining two 
words; (i) str. n. = OFris., OS. bord (Du. 
boord board, bord shelf, plate), MHG., G. 
bort board, ON. bord board, etc. (Sw., Da. 
bord table, ON. fétbord, Goth. fotubaurd foot- 
stool) :- Gme. *bordam, f. gradation-var. of 
*bred- (OE., OS. bred, OHG. bret, G. brett 
board, plank); (ii)astr.m. = OS. bord, MDu. 
bort (Du. boord) border, edge, ship's side, ON. 
bord margin, shore, ship-board (Sw., Da. bord 
ship-board) :- Gmc. *borüaz. The OE. words 
were reinforced in ME. by the uses of Fr. 
bord edge, rim, side of a ship, and by the uses 
of the ON. words, prob. in this group of 
senses, as well as in that of *table' (barely 
evidenced in OE.) and the derived sense of 
‘maintenance at table’, ‘supply of provi- 
sions?.] I. A board of wood, etc. [OE. bord (i).] 
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1. A piece of timber sawn thin, usually rect- 
angular, and of greater length than breadth; 
&thin plank. (A board is thinner than a plank, 
and is generally less than 24 inches in thick- 
ness.) b. spec. in pl. The stage of a theatre. 
Cf. STAGE. 1779. 2. A tablet, e.g. a black b., 
paste-b., spring-b., notice-b., ete. ME. b. spec. 
One on which games are played, as chess-b., 
backgammon-b., etc.; also the frame used for 
scoring at cribbage. Often fig. 1474. 3. A kind. 
of thick stiff paper, formed by pasting or 
squeezing layers of paper together, as paste- 
board, cardboard, mill-b., etc. 4, Bookbinding. 
Pieces of strong pasteboard covered with 
paper and used for the covers of books. So 
In cloth boards: in boards covered with 
cloth. 1533. 

1. Ships are but boords Merch. V. I. iii. 32. b. To 
go upon the boards GARRICK. 2. To keep one's 
name on the boards: to remain a member of a 
college (at Cambridge). b.There is scarce any thing 
but pawns left upon the b. CLARENDON, 4. The 
bookseller. .had not one in boards LOCKHART. 

II. A table [Cf. ON. bord.] t 1. gen. A table 
—1470. 2. spec. A table used for meals; now, 
always, one spread for a repast. Chiefly poet. ; 
but see BED sb. 1. 1. ME. 3. transf. Food 
served at the table; daily meals provided 
according to stipulation; the supply of daily 
provisions; entertainment. Often joined 
with bed or lodging. ME. 4. A table at 
which a council is held; hence a council- 
meeting 1575. b. Hence: The persons who 
meet at a council-table, as B. of Control, B. 
of Trade, B. of Guardians, etc. 1013. 5. Any 
piece of furniture resembling a table, as 
sideboard a side table ME. 

1. Above b.: open, openly; cf. I. 2b, and see 
ABOVE-BOARD, To sweep the b. (at cards): to take 
all the cards, to pocket the stakes, 2. + God's b.: 
the Communion table in a church. Fful ofte tyme 
he hadde the bord bigonne (i.e. taken precedence 
at table) CHAUCER. 3. He payth for hys borde 
wykely xxd. MARG. PASTON. 4. b. ‘Bow to the 
b.' said Bumble, Oliver..seeing no b. but the 
table, fortunately bowed to that DICKENS. 

+ III. (OE. bord (ii).] A shield —1535. 

IV. (OE bord (ii) ; lostin ME. and replaced by 
Fr. bord.] A hem, an edge, a coast. Obs. exo. 
in seaboard. OE. 

V. A ship’s side. [OE. bord (ii) : reinforced 
by OFr. bord.] 1. Naul. The side of & ship. 
(See ABOARD.) Now only in phrases, a8 over 
(the) b., weather-b., etc. OE. t 2. (poet. in OE.) 
A ship -ME. 3. Naut. Sideward direction (in 
reference to the ship's course); the course of 
a ship when tacking. Cf. TACK, 1533. 

1. They came within b. MALORY. By the b.: 
(down) by the ship's side, overboard, as To slip 
the b. To come, go, ete., by the b. : to fall overboard, 
to go for good and all. To try by the b.: to try 
boarding. Also fig. On b.:on one side, close alongside 
(ofa ship or shore); also as prep., short for on b. 

, in common use : On or in a ship, boat, ete. 
into or on to a ship. (Ellipt. for on ship-b.) Also 
transf. (in U.S.). In or into a railway train, tram- 
car, etc. To lay (a ship) on b.: 51d one's own 
ship alongside of (it). To run on b. (of), to fall on 
b. Of): HE to run against, fall foul of (a Ship); 
fig. make an attack, fall, upon (a person or 
thing). B. on b., (corruptly) b. and b. by b.: 
side by side. [On b. is app. an e: p nsion of 
ABOARD, taken from Fr. à bord, short for au bord 
du vaisseau, in which bord ‘ship's side’ comes to 
be equal to CM ok 3. T'o make boards: to 
tack. To make short boards : to tack frequently, 

Comb. : b.-measure, superficial measure APP 
to boards; -money = BOARD-WAGES; -nall, a 
spike or large brad; -rule, a scale for finding the 
superficial area of a b. without calculation, 

Board (b6°1d), v. 1460. [f. prec. sb. : cf. 
ABORD v. and Fr. border.] 1. trans, a. To come 
close up to or alongside (a ship), usually for 
the purpose of attacking. b. In later use, To 
go on board of or enter (a ship), usually in a 
hostile manner. Also absol. (in sense b.) 1494, 
2. trans. To go on board of 1597. transf. (in 
U.S.) To enter (a railway train, etc.); to enter 
in a hostile way 1879. 3. fig. To approach, 
address, assail; to make advances to. Of. 
Accost, 1547. 4. intr. Of a ship: To tack 
1627. t5. trans. To border on; intr. to lie 
close by —1636. 6. To cover or furnish with 
boards 1530. 7. To provide with daily meals; 
now generally to provide with both food and 
lodging at a fixed rate 1599. 8. intr. To be 
supplied with food, or food and lodging, at a 
fixed rate; to live with a family as one of its 
members for a stipulated charge 1556. 9. 
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causal. To place at board. Also with out. 
1655. 

l. b. In boarding the San Nicholas..we lost 
about seven killed NELSON. 6. The floors were 
roughly boarded over HOWELLS. To have books 
boarded BUCKLE. 8. He had engaged to b. with 
the family W. IRvING. Hence Boa-rdable a. that 
ane} boarded, as a ship; fig. approachable. 

Boarder (bó*idoz). 1530. [f. BOARD v. + 
-ER*.] 1. One who has his food, or food and 
lodging, at the house of another, or lives with 
a family as one of its members, at a fixed 
rate. spec. A boy who boards and lodges at 
& school. 2. One who boards an enemy's ship 
1769. 

Boa'rding, vbl. sb. 1546. [f. BOARD v. + 
-ING'.] 1. Naut. The action of coming close 
up to, or of entering (a ship), usually in a hos- 
tile manner. 2. The action of covering with 
boards; boards collectively, a structure of 
boards 1552. 3. Currying. The treatment of 
leather with a graining-board 1870. 

Comb. : b.-house, one in which persons board; 
-out, the obtaining of stated meals at another 
prena house; the placing of destitute children 

in families where they are treated as members; 
school, one in which pupils are boarded as well 
as taught. 

t Boa'rd-school. 1. A boarding-school 
1740. 2. A school under the management of. 
& School-board, as established by the Ele- 
mentary Education Act of 1870. Also attrib. 
—1908. 

Boa‘rd-wages, board wages. 1539. 
Wages allowed to servants to keep them- 
selves in victual. 

Boar-fish (bo*fif. 1886. A fish (Capros 
aper, Zeus aper) akin to the Mackerel, having 
& turned-up snout. 

Boarish (bo*rif a. 1550. [f. BOAR sb. + 
-ISH¢.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling, a 
boar; sensual; cruel. (Formerly often con- 
fused with boorish.) 

A grosse and borish opinion MILT. 
Boa'rish-ly adv., -ness. 

Boast (bó"st), sb. (ME. bost — AFr. bost, 
of unkn. origin.) + 1. Loud noise of the voice, 
outcry. ME. only. f 2. Speaking big, men- 
ace —1637. 3. Proud or vainglorious speech; 
vaunt, brag ME. tb. Pomp, vainglory 
—1440. 4, ‘A cause of boasting, an occasion 
of pride, the thing boasted’ (J.) 1593. 

4. It is my b., that I was the first Minister who 
looked for it [merit] 1792. Hence Boa:stful a. 
full of boasting; given to boasting. Boa:stful-I 
adv, -ness. +} Boa'stive a. (rare) boastful. 
Boacstless a. (rare). 

Boast (bó"st), v.t (ME. bost — AFr. *boster, 
f. bost; see prec.] t 1. To threaten. intr. and 
trans. —1760. 2. intr. To vaunt; to brag of, 
about, glory in ME. Also refl. ME. 3. trans. 
To extol; to brag of ME. 4. To display vain- 
gloriously or proudly (arch.) 1590. 5. fig. To 
Possess as a thing to be proud of 1697. 

2. B. not thy selfe of to morrow Prov. 27:1. 3. 
Who boast'st release from hell MILT. P.R. 1, 409. 
We. .but b. we know POPE. 4. Would steer too 
nigh the Sands, to b. his Wit DRYDEN. Hence 
Boa'sted ppl. a. vaunted. Boa'ster', one who 
boasts. Boa'stingly adv. 

Boast, v.* 1823. [Origin unkn.] 1. Masonry. 
‘To pare stone with a broad chisel and mallet. 
2. Sculpture. To shape roughly before putting 
in details. Hence Boa'ster?, a broad chisel 
for boasting. 

Boat (bot). [OE. bat, str. m., corresp. to 
ON. beit, str. n. (:= *bait-, not repr. elsewhere, 
but perh. rel. to Brrt). ON. bátr was from 
Eng.; from Eng. or Scand. the word was 
adopted into LG, and Du., thence into G. 
(boot) and Fr. (OFr. batel, Fr. bateau).] 1. A 
small open vessel, usually propelled by oars, 
though sometimes by a sail. b. Extended to 
fishing vessels, mail packets, and small 
steamers. (Sometimes also to large ocean 
steamers.) 1571. 2. A vessel or utensil like a 
boat in shape, as a sauce-b., an incense-b. 
1684, 

1. To hazard our liues in one small B. 1 Hen. VI, 
IV. vi. 33. White Star Line..the Boats are uni- 
form and vary little in point of speed 1880. 

Phrases. To take b.: to embark in a b. To be in 
the same b. (fig.): to be in the same case. To sail in 
the same b. (fig.): to act together. 

Comb.: b.-cloak, a large cloak worn by officers 
-hook, an iron hook and spike 
of a pole, used in pulling a boat 


Hence 


on duty at sea; 
fixed at the end 
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towards, or pushing it off from, any fixed object; 
house, a house communicating with the water, 
in which boats are kept; -insect, the BOAT-FLY; 
shell, the genus Cymba of molluscs; -slide, a 
double inclined plane (with rollers) over which a 
boat may be drawn, thus avoiding the lock; -tail, 
a genus of birds, Quiscalinz; -train, a railway 
train timed to meet a b. 

Boat (bó*t), v. 1610. [f. prec. sb.) 1. To 
Place, or carry, in a boat 1618. t2. intr. To 
take boat 1610. 3. To go in a boat, to row; 
to conduct a freight-boat (U.S.) 1673. 

1. To b. the oars, is to cease rowing and lay the 
oars in the boat SMYTH. 3. We boated to Antwei 
Ray. Hence Boartable a. navigable by boat. 
(Orig. U.S.) Boa:tage, carriage by boat; a charge 
ey on such carriage; f boats, etc. collectively. 

‘oa‘ter, a canal-boat man; one who boats for 
pleasure; a hard straw hat worn by men. 

Boa't-bill. 1776. [See BILL sb.*] A genus 
of birds (Cancroma) belonging to the Heron 
tribe; esp. C. cochlearia, so called from the 
Shape of its bill. 

Boa‘t-fly. 1753. A water-bug (Notonecta 
glauca), whose body resembles a boat. 

Boatful (bó*:tful). Pl. boatfuls, formerly 
boatsful. 1652. [f. Boat sb. +-Fut.] The 
quantity or number which fills a boat. 

Boating (bo"tin) vbl. sb. (and ppl. a.) 
1610. [f. BoaT sb. and v.] t 1. Boats collec- 
tively. Cf. shipping. 1610. 2. The action of 
going by boat, or of rowing; now esp. rowing 
as an amusement 1788. Also attrib. +3. A 
punishment in ancient Persia, in which the 
offender was tied in a boat, and left to perish 
1753. 4. ppl. a. Addicted to boating 1884. 

t Boartion. 1646. [- mod.L. boatio (Levins), 
f. L. boare bellow; see -I0N.] Bellowing. 

[To] assist this mugiency or b. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Boatman (bd"-tmén). 1513. 1. A man who 
manages a boat. 2. = BOAT-FLY. 1841. Hence 
Boa:tmanship, the art of managing a boat. 

t Boa:tsman. 1549. 1, A boatswain —1622. 
2. = BOATMAN 1. —1684. 

Boatswain (bó"-tewé'n, usu. bó*'s'n). 1450. 
[Late OE. bátswegen, f. bat boat + ON. sveinn 
SWAIN.] 1. An officer in a ship who has 
charge of the sails, rigging, etc., and whose 
duty it is to summon the men to their duties 
with a whistle. 2, The Arctic Skua (Cataractes 
parasiticus) 1835. 

Comb.: boatswain's-mate, a  boatswain's 
sept or assistant; b.-bird, a tropical bird 
(Phaeton zthereus) so called from its whistle. 

Boa:t-woman. 1843. A woman who man- 
ages a boat. 

Bob (bob) sb.' ME. [First recorded in 
north. texts (sense 1); of unkn. origin.) 1. A 
bunch or cluster. north. Still Sc. for a nose- 
gay. 2. tA rounded mass at the end of a rod, 
etc.; a knob —1659. spec. The weight on a 
pendulum, a plumb-line, the arm of a steel- 
yard (dial.) ; a beam, etc. in a pumping engine 
(dial) 1752. t3. A pendant; an ear-drop 
—1773. 4. A knot or bunch of hair; also, ‘a 
Short bunch or curl; cf. bob-curl. Often 
short for b.-peruke, -periwig, -wig, a wig 
having the bottom locks turned up into 
bobs or short curls. 1685. 5. A horse’s tail 
docked short 1711. 6. A knob, knot, or 
bunch of coloured ribbons; a weight on the 
tail of a kite 1761. 7. A bunch of lob-worms 
threaded on worsted, used to catch eels 
1660, 8. A knob-like body 1615.. f 9. a. The 
larva of a beetle used as bait for fish. b. A 
beetle: chiefly in comb., as black-b., blind-b. 
(also fig.). 21792. 10. The refrain of a song (t 
as if a pendant to each stanza) 1606, 

3. My cousin Con's necklaces, bobs, and all 
GOLDSM. 4. A decent powdered doctor's b. MAR. 
EDGEWORTH. 10. To bear a b.: to join in the 


chorus. 

Comb.: b.-curl, ?a short curl like a tassel; 
-jerom, a bob-wig; -pendulum, -balance, one 
with, a b. or bobs; -periwig, -peruke, -wig: 
see 4. 

t Bob, sb.* 1528. [f. BOB v.!; cf. OFr. bobe 
deception.] A trick; a bitter jest —1682. 

Bob (bob), sb.* 1571. [f. BOB v.*] T1.A 
blow with the fist —1721. t2. fig. A rap; 
often a bitter jibe —1734. 3. A tap 1611. 

Dry b.: a blow that does not break the skin (Jit, 
and fig.). 

Bob (bob), sb.* 1550. [f. BOB v.*] 1, An 
act of bobbing. 2, Sc. name of some dances 
1550. 3. A curtsy 1825. 
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Bob (bob), sb.* 1071. [perh. conn, Ww. Bon 
8b.*] Bell-ringing. A term for certain changeg 
in the working of the methods by which long 
peals of changes are produced. (See Grove 
Dict. Music 8.v. Change.) 

Bob (bob) sb.* 1879. [app. spec. use of 
Bos sb.' 2.] An apparatus for Polishing 
burnished metal surfaces, consisting of a disc 
or discs of leather or cloth, revolving rapidly 
on a spindle, 

Bob (bob), sb.” 1721. A pet form of Robert, 
Hence, perh., dry-bob, a boy (at Eton) who 
takes to land-sports; wet-b., one who takes 
to boating; light-b., a soldier of the light 
infantry, etc. 

Bob (bob) sb." slang. 
unkn. origin.] A shilling. 

Bob, a. 1790. [Bob in bobíail taken as an 
adj.; cf. BOBBISH.] 1. Cut short (as a horse’s 
tail). 2. slang. ? Lively, ‘nice’ 1721. 

t Bob, v.* [ME. bobbe — OFr. bober befool; 
cf. bobu stupid, and Sp. bobo fool (see Boosy),] 
1. To make a fool of, deceive, cheat -1725, 
b. To take by deception Oth. v. i. 16. 2, To 
mock, flout. ME. only. 

1. To b. (out) of: to cheat (out) of; You shall not, 
b. vs out of our melody Tr. d Cr. 11. i, 75, 

Bob (bob), v.* [prob. of symbolic origin; 
cf. BUFFET sb.) t 1. To buffet —1005. 2, To. 
Strike with anything knobbed ME. 3. To rap 
or tap 1745. 4. To cause to rap or bounce 
against, at, etc. 1612. 

Bob (bob), v. ? ME. [prob. same word as 
prec., of symbolic origin.] 1. inir. To move up 
and down; hence, to dance: to move to and 
fro. 2. intr. To move up or down with a bob 
or slight jerk; spec. to curtsy. With cognate 
obj., To b. a curtsy. 1794. 3. trans. To move 
(a thing) up or down with a slight jerk. Cf. 
BOB v.* 4. 1085. 

1. A postilion. . bobbing up and down on the off- 
horse HAWTHORNE. To b. for apples, cherries, ete, : 
to snatch with the mouth at apples, etc. floating 
on water, or dangling from a string. 2. The ent 
of the pole bobbed up and struck me 1887. 

Comb, b.-fly, in angling, a sccond artificial fly 
that bobs on the water, to indicate the position. 
of the end-fly. 

Bob (bob), v.t 1614. [f. BOB sb.* 7.] intr, 
To fish (for eels) with a bob. Also fig. 

Bob, v.' 1822. [Bon sb.: 5.] 1. trans, To 
dock (a horse’s tail). 2. To cut (the hair) short 
so that it hangs level above the shoulders 
1918. 

Bob (bob), adv. 1673. The stem of BOB v.* 
or?, used to denote sudden action. 

l| Bobac (bó*-bàk). 1774. [Pol] A burrow- 
ing squirrel, the Polish Marmot. var. Bo- 
back. , 

Bobadil (bo:bádil). 1771. A thrasonical 
characterin Ben J SOON e oer Man dn. Bui ; 
hence, a braggart who pretend s to prowess. 
Hence Bobadidian, Bo'badilish adjs. 
Bo-badilism. 

t Boba'nce. ME. [- OFr. bobance arro- 
gance, pomp.] Boasting —1534. ^ 

Bobbed (bobd), a. 1058. [f. BoB sb. t 
-ED*.] Furnished with a Bon (in various 
senses); formed into a bob; cut short. 

Bobber (bo:boi) 1837. [f. Bos v.*, * + 
-ER!.] 1. He who or that which bobs up and 
down or in and out; spec. a float used in 
angling, also the bob-fly. 2. One who bobs 
for eels 1882. 3. dial. and slang. A mate or 
chum 1860, 

Bobbery (bo:beri) slang. 1810. [Anglo- 
Ind. repr. Hindi Bap re O father!, an exclam. 
of surprise or grief.] Noisy disturbance, TOY 

Bobbin (bg-bin), sb. 1530. [- Fr. bobine 
t bobin, of unkn. origin.] 1. An article roun: 
which thread or yarn is wound, for use 88 
required, in weaving, sewing, etc. a, A 8m! 
pin of wood, with a notch, used in lace- 
making. b. A wooden or metal cylinder, 
perforated so as to revolve on a spindle, 
having a flange at one or both ends, used in 
the processes of spinning, warping, weaving, 
etc. c. A small spool, placed within e: 
Shuttle, in some sewing machines. d. x 
ordinary reel or spool. e. A reel round me 
wire is coiled in electrical instruments 187 " 
2. A fine cord or narrow braid in haber 
dashery 1578. 3. A rounded piece of w00! 
attached to a latch-spring 1820. 


1812, [Slang, of 
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Comb.: b.-lace, lace made on a pillow with 
bobbins; -winder, a contrivance for winding 
thread, etc. on a b. Hence Bo'bbin v. to wind on 
bobbins. 

Bobbinet, var. of BOBBIN-NET. 

Bobbing, vòl. sb. 1526. [f. BOBv. + -ING*.] 
1. Beating, striking; also fig. giving a rap. 
(See BOB sb.* 2.) 2. Movement up and down, 
ancing, curtsying. (See BOB v.*) 1776. 
3. Fishing for eels with a bob 1653. 

Bobbin-net, bobbinet (be-bin net, bo:bi- 
net), 1832. [f. BOBBIN + NET.] A kind of 
machine-made cotton-net, originally imitat- 
ing bobbin-lace. 

Bobbish (bo:bif) a. dial. and slang. 1813. 
[Cf. BoB a, BOB v.*; see -ISH!.] Well, in 
good spirits. Hence Bo'bbishly adv. 

Bobby (be-bi), sb. [See BoB sb.,-v*.] 1. 
Pet form of Bob. (See BoB sb.) 2. [Hence, 
after Mr. (later Sir) Robert Peel, who intro- 
duced the new Police Act in 1828.] A slang 
nickname for & policeman. See also PEELER. 
1851. 

Bob-cherry. A children’s game; see BoB 
v.* 1 (quots.). 
t Bobet, sb. ME. 
buffel.] A cuff —1530. 
Bobolink (bo:'bólipk). Also boblincoln, 
etc. 1796. [app. at first Bob Lincoln, or Bob 
o’ Lincoln, echoic of the bird's call.) A North 
American singing-bird (Dolichonya oryzi- 
vorus). Called also Reed-bird and Rice-bird. 
Bob-sled, Bob-sleigh. 1848. [f. BOB 
(uncertain in what sense) + SLED, SLEIGH.] 
A sled or sleigh, made of two short sleds or 
sleighs coupled together; used in drawing 
logs, etc, (U.S.) Now also a long sleigh used 
in Alpine sport by a ‘crew’ of tobogganers. 
Bobstay. 1758. [f. Bos (uncertain in what 
sense) + Stay sb.'] Naut. A rope used to 
draw down the bowsprit of a ship and keep 

it steady. Also attrib. 

Bob-tail. 1577. (f. BOB sb.! + Tat sb.*) 
A, Two words (bó-b të'-1) : The tail (of a horse) 
cut short. B. attrib. (bé-bte'l). Having a bob- 
tail 1005. C. sb. (be-btell). 1, [sc. horse, or 
dog.) 1676. t b. An arrow ‘big toward the 
hede’. AsCHAM. t2. transf. A contemptible 
fellow 1619. 3. collect. T'ag-rag and bob-tail, 
or lag, rag, and bob-tail: the rabble 1645. 

Bobtail (be-bté'l), v. 1577. [f. prec.) To 
dock the tail of; fig. to curtail. Hence Bob- 
tailed a. with tail cut short. 

Bob-white (be:b hwoit). 1804. The com- 
mon partridge of N. America (Odontophorus 
virginianus), so called from its note. 

Bob-wig ; see BOB sb.? 4. 

Boc, boc-land, etc.; see Book sb. 

|| Bocage. 1644. [Fr. bocage, OFr. boscage 
Boscaoz.] Woodland; var. of BOSCAGE. 

|| Bocal (boka-l, bo"*kàl) 1847. [Fr. bocal 
7t. boccale — late L. baucalis earthenware 
Vessel for cooling liquids in — Gr. BaóxaXs.] 
A glass bottle or jar with a short wide neck. 
(Dicts.) 

Bocardo, bokardo (bokd-ado). 1509. 1. 
Logic. A mnemonic word, representing a 
mood of the third syllogistic figure in which a 
Particular negative major premiss (0), and a 
Universal affirmative minor (A), give a parti- 
cular negative conclusion (0). t 2. The name 
of the prison in the old North Gate of the 
city of Oxford, pulled down in 1771. t 3. 
A prison —1709. 

1. B, which. .was the opprobrium of the 
spholastic system of reduction SIR W, HAMILTON. 

"Nee haue set Dunce [Duns Scotus] in B. 1535. 

Bocasin (bo-küsin) 1485. [- Sp. bocact, 
bocacin cotton stuff used for lining (so Fr. 


[t. Bo sb.* or v.*; cf. 


tboccasin (Cotgrave), mod.Fr. boucassin) 
7 Turk, boğası.) A fine buckram. 
|| Bocca (bo-kki, bọ'kă). 1799. (It.; = 


Pee 1. A circular opening in a glass- 
rnace, through which the melting-pots are 
inserted and withdrawn. 2, The mouth of a 
Volcano 1881, 
if Boccarella (bokküre-lá, bokare-là). 1799. 
It., dim. of prec.] A smaller opening on each 
Side of the bocca in a glass-furnace. 
l Boche (bof). 1914. [Fr. (sl) ‘bad lot’, 
li cal’, ‘German’, held to be shortening of 
hi (de) boche, in which boche is for caboche 
ard skull (see CABBAGE sb.1).] French 
Soldiers’ name for a German. 
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Bock, bock-land, etc. ; see BOOK sb. 

+ Bo'ckerel, bo'ckeret. 1653. [Origin 
unkn.; cf. BAWREL, BAWRET.] Names of the 
male and female of a long-winged hawk. 

Bockey (bo-ki). 1860. [— Du. bakje, dim. of 
bak trough, tray.] A bowl made from a 
gourd. (New York.) 

Bocking (bokin) 1759. [f. Bocking in 
Essex.] A coarse woollen drugget or baize. 

t Bo'cstaff, -stave. [OE. bocstef = OS. 
bokstaf, OHG. buohstap (G. buchstabe), ON. 
békstafr, t. bóc writing tablet, BOOK + staf 
staff, letter; see STAFF sb.' Repl. by letter 
xi.) A letter (of the alphabet). 

Bodd- ; see Bop-. 

Bode (bó"d), sb.* [OE. boda messenger = 
OFris. boda, OS. bodo, OHG. boto (G. bote), ON. 
boði Gme. *buðon, f. *buð-, weak grade 
of *beuðan BD.) One who proclaims; a 
herald, a messenger.  Resuscitated from 
12th c. by some recent writers on OE. 
history, 

Bode (bod), sb.* (OE. bod (chiefly north. 
for gebod) n. = OFris. bod, OS. gibod, OHG. 
gibot (G. gebot), ON. bod :- Gmc. *3zabodam, 
f. *bud-; see prec.] t 1. Behest —ME. t2. 
Message —-1037. +3. Premonition, omen 
—1632. 4, Foreboding (arch.) 1587. 5. A bid. 
Still in n. dial. ME. 

t Bode, sb. (ME. bod, bode, either f. 
BIDE v., on the anal. of abide, abode, or aphet. 
f. ABODE sb.] Biding, tarrying, delay. But 
b. : without delay. —1593. 

Bode (bóovd) v. [OE. bodian = OFris. 
bodia, f. boda messenger; see BODE sb.'] f 1. 
To proclaim; absol. to preach (the gospel) 
—ME. +2. To decree, command (a person) 
that -ME. 3. To announce beforehand, pre- 
dict, presage (arch.) OE. 4. Of things: To 
portend ME.; esp. (with well or ill) To give 
good or bad promise 1700. 5. To forebode 
(usu, evil) 1740. 

3. There are croakers in every country, always 
boding its ruin FRANKLIN. 4. This boades some 
strange erruption to our State Hami. L i. 69. 
Hence Bo-der, one who or that which bodes, 
Bo'dingly adv. var. + Boden. 

Bode = bude, pa. t. of BUS v. 

Bodeful (bó*-dful) a. 1813. [mod.; f. BODE 
sb.? + -FUL.] Full of presage, ominous. 

|| Bodega (bodigá) 1876. [Sp., wine- 
shop :- L. apotheca (whence also Fr. boutique 
shop) - Gr. dnon store.] A wine-shop in 
Spain ; adopted as a name for a cellar or shop 
for the sale of wines only. 

Bodement (bó*dmént). 1605. [f. BODE v. 
+ -MENT.] 1. An omen, presage, 2. Fore- 
boding 1642. 3. Prediction, prognostication 


1820. 
2. Bodements sweet of immortality 1820. 


Bo'den, ppl. a. Sc. Also bodin. ME. 
[Occurs in the Scottish Acts from 1429 in the 
sense of *accoutred, armed’; the form is that 
of the pa. pple. of Bip v. Form and meaning 
are unexplained.) +1. Accoutred, armed 
—1828. 2. Fitted out, prepared; dressed. 
Usu. with well or ill. ME. 

1. Bodin in effeir of war SCOTT. 

Bo'deword. Now n. dial. ME. [f. BODE 
sb.*) t1. Behest. ME. only. f 2. Message 
—1700. 3. Presage 1882. 

Bodge, sb.' 1589. [f. BODGE v.; cf. BoTOH 
sb.*) A clumsy patch; a botched piece of 
work. Now dial. 

+ Bodge, sb.* [Origin unkn.] A measure of 
oats; app. about half a peck. B. JONS. 

Bodge, v. 1552. [Altered f. BOTCH v.; cf. 
grudge trom gruich.] To patch clumsily. Now 
dial. Hence Bo-dger'. 

Bo'déer*. 1736. [perh. var. of BADGER sb. `] 
1A pedlar. Now dial. 

Bodice (bo-dis). 1566. [orig. bodies, pl. of 
body (see Bopy II. 2), retaining the earlier 
(unvoiced) sound of -s, as in dice, ice, pence.] 
1. Formerly, An inner garment for the upper 
part of the body, strengthened with whale- 
bone; & corset, stays; freq. called a pair of 
bodies (bodice) = ‘a pair of stays’ 1618. Also 
fig. 2. The upper part of a woman’s dress, 
a tight-fitting outer vest (cf. BODY 8b.); also, 
an inner vest worn over the stays. Now, the 
upper part of any dress, down to the waist. 
1566. 
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1. A pair ofnew blewish Bodice 1706. 2. Nothing 
but her vpper bodies FLETCHER. 

Bodied (be-did), ppl. a. 1547. [f. BODY + 
-ED*.] 1. Having a body or trunk; usu. in 
comb., as big-b., etc. b. Having substance, 
strength, etc. 1611. 2. Made corporeal or 
material; embodied 1646. 

1. Ill-fac’d, worse b., shapelesse euery where 
Com. Err. v. it. 20. 3. Like the b. heaven in 
clearness BROWNING. 

t Bo'dikin, Bodikie. Also bodkin. 1598. 
[dim. of BODY; see -KIN.] 1. A diminutive 
body, a particle 1668. 2. (God's, ods) bodikins ! 
bodkins ! (bodlikins!). An oath: God's dear 
body! -1753. 

Bodiless (bo:dilés) a. ME. [f. BODY + 
-LESS.] 1. Having no body; incorporeal, un- 
substantial. 2. Wanting the trunk 1587. 

1. This Bodilesse Creation extasie Is very 
cunning in Haml. mı. iv. 138. 

Bovdilize, v. nonce-wd. [After spiritualize.) 
To make material. SOUTHEY. 

Bodily (be-dili), a. ME. [f. BODY + 
-LY'.] +1. Of the nature of body ; corporeal, 
physical; as opp. to spiritual -1074. 2. Of or 
belonging to the body or physical nature of 
man ME. fb. Real, actual Cor. 1. ii. 5. t3. 
Solid; of or pertaining to a solid 1001. 

2. The fear. .of corporeall hurt, which we call B. 
Fear HOBBES. t B. oath: — CORPORAL oath. Hence 
Bo'diline:ss. 

Bodily (bg-dili), adv. ME. [f. as prec. + 
-LY*.] +1. In the manner of, or with regard. 
to, the body; (often = ‘unspiritually’) 
—1685. 2. In the flesh; in person 1440. 3, 
iransf. *Body and all'; all together, in one 
mass, as a whole 1793. 

2. Christ. .b. present 1640, 3. A portrait. .cut 
out b. from the walls 1877. 

Bodken, -kin, obs. vars. of BAUDEKIN. 

Bodkin (bo:dkin. ME. [orig. boidekyn 
(three syll.), perh. of Celtic origin (cf. W. 
bidog, Gael. biodag dagger); -kin suggests 
a dim. formation.] +1. A short pointed 
weapon; a dagger, lancet, etc. —1057. 2. A 
small pointed instrument used for piercing 
holes in cloth, ete. 1440. 3, A long pin used 
by women to fasten up the hair 1580. 4, An 
instrument with a knobbed point, having a 
large eye, for drawing tape or cord through a 
hem, loops, ete. 1714. 5. Printing. An awl-like 
tool used to pick out letters from set-up type 
1846. 6. transf. (collog.) A person wedged in 
between two others where there is room for 
two only ; esp. in T'o ride or sit b. 1038. 

1. When he himselfe might his Quietus make 
With a bare B. Haml. 1. i. 76. 6. While the 

ressed b., punched and squeezed to death, Sweats 

I the midmost place 1798. Hence Bo'dkin, 
Bo'dkinize v. to squeeze in as a b. (sense 6). 

Bodkin (Ods bodkins!), var. of BODIKIN. 

Bodkin, bodkin-work, var. of BAUDEKIN. 

Bodle (bó:d'l. Sc. 1650. ['Said to have 
been denominated from a mint-master of the 
name of Bothwell’ (Jamieson). Cf. ATCHISON, 
BawnrE, Bradbury.) A Scotch copper coin = 
one-sixth of an English penny; the smallest 


coin. 

Not that I cared a brass b. for his benison SCOTT. 

Bodleian (bedli-fin, be-dlijin). 1663. [f. 
Sir Thomas Bodley (1545-1613), who in 1597 
refounded the Library.) A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to Sir T. Bodley or the Library bear- 
ing his name. B. quasi-sb. The Oxford 
University Library; also colloquially called 
Bodley. Also fig. and transf. 

tBo'drag(e. 1537. [prob. Irish; cf. 
buaidhreadh molestation, disturbance, buadre 
tumult.] A hostile incursion —1590. 

Body (bo:di), sb. (OE. bodif str. n., corresp. 
to OHG. botah str. m. corpse (MHG. botich, 
mod. Bavarian dial. bottech body of a chem- 
ise), superseded in G. by leib (see LIFE) and. 
körper; perh, an alien word in OE. and 
OHG.] I. 1. The physical or material frame 
of man or of any animal; the whole material 
organism. (In Biol. occas. used of plants.) 
2. Short for ‘dead body’, corpse ME. 3. 
Used symbolically of the bread in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord's Supper ME. 

1. He shold come fyght with hym b. for b. 
Caxton. A struggle to keep b. and soul together 
1887. 2. The lyon stode by the b. 1 Kings 13:24. 

II. 1. The main portion of the animal frame; 
the trunk OE. b. The main stem, trunk, stock 
of a plant or tree 1523. Also fig. 2. The part 
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of a dress which covers the body; also the 
part of a woman’s dress above the waist, 
as dist. from the skirt 1585. 3. The main, 
central, or principal part OE. b. Naut. The 
hull of a ship; various sections of this 1691. 
4. The main portion of a collection or com- 
pany; the majority; the bulk of anything 
1599. f 5. A retort. (With some reference to 
spirit.)  —1800. 6. Type-founding. The 
breadth of the shank of the type, as opp. to 
its thickness; hence, size of type 1824. 

1. Allheade and veri litel b. 1600. Phr. The B. of 
Christ (fig.): the Church of which Christ is the 
head. 3. The b. ofa land SHAKS., of a tree DE FoE, 
of true religion BURKE. 4. The b. of a discourse 
Much Ado 1. i. 287, the Empire 1678. 

III. Personal being, individual. 1. The 
material being of man, taken for the whole; 
the person. Chiefly legal. ME. 2. An 
individual, of either sex. (Now familiar, 
with a tinge of compassion.) ME. 

1. A warrant..to bring without delay the b. of 
the same prisoner 1652. Heir of the b.: an heir 
who is a direct descendant. 2. It shall be given 
away to some poor b. WALTON. 

IV. 1. Law. An artificial ‘person’ created 
by law; a corporation. Always with defining 
adj., as b. corporate, etc. 1461. 2. A society, 
association, league, fraternity 1689. 3. An 
organized collection of fighting men; a force, 
(The most general term so applied.) 1597. 4. 
(loosely) A collective mass of persons or 
things 1593. 5. A pandect (cf. L. corpus juris) ; 
& textbook 1593. 

1. The king is a b. politick, for that a b. politique 
never dieth MILT. (B. politic means also an 
‘organized society’.) The b. politic: the nation 
in its corporate character; the state. (Orig. with 
reference to the headship of the sovereign.) 3. A 
b. of horse 1769, 4. The entire b. of the Scripture 
HOOKER. A b. of opinion 1874, 5. A b. of laws 
BENTLEY. 

V. Transferred to matter generally. 1. A 
material thing ME. 2. Geom. A solid 1570. 
3. Amount; bulk; quantity 1650. 4. Chem. 
and Min. Any kind of ‘substance’, simple or 
compound, solid, liquid, or gaseous 1594. 5. 
abstractly. Matter 1668. +6. Reality, as 
opp. to shadow, etc. —1702. 7. Substance or 
substantial quality 1645. Also fig. 8. Funda- 
mental constituent 1787. +9, Metaph. An 
entity; an agent or cause of phenomena 
-1660. 

l. Heavenly bodies: now, the masses of matter 
that exist away from the earth, the sun, moon, 
planets, comets, etc.; orig. the seven “bodies 
celestial’ of the astro-alchemists, viz. the sun, 
moon, and five old planets, to which answered 
seven ancient metals, called ‘the seven bodies 
terrestrial’. A b...may be defined, the external 
cause to which we ascribe our sensations MILL. 
3. A b. of igneous rock MURCHISON, of air HUXLEY. 
4. Crystallized bodies, such as nitre BREWSTER. 
Simple bodies: the chemical elements ; Compound 
bodies: the substances formed by their combina- 
tion. 6. The verie Age and Bodie of the Time 
Hamil. m. ii. 26. 9. Night and Day are bodies 
1660. Voice is a B., for it maketh that which is 
heard; in a word, whatsoever is, is a B. and a 
Subject STANLEY. 

Comb.: b.-chamber, the outer and largest 
chamber of a shell occupied by the b. of the 
animal; -cloth, a cloth to cover horses, ete.; 
-coat, one fitting closely to the body, t a dress- 
coat; -colour, a colour that has b., as orp. toa 
tint or wash; a colour rendered opaque by the 
addition of white; -hoop, one securing the arris 
pos of a made mast; -lifter = body-snatcher: 

--line bowling (Cricket), fast bowling delivered 
poems on the leg side; -louse, a species of 

louse (Pedieulus corporis) which infests the body 
of the uncleanly; -plan, in Shipbuilding, an end 
elevation of a ship, showing the breadth, contour 
of the sides, timbers, etc. ; -snatcher, one who 
secretly disinters dead bodies for the purpose of 

ection; -tube, the main tube forming the 
body of an Dian: pipa; -whorl, the last and 
largest whorl of a shell, containing the b. of the 
mollusc. 

Body (be:di) v. 1449. [f. prec.] trans. 1. 
To furnish with a body; to embody. t2. To 
give body to (lit. and fig.) -1657. t3. To 
draw up or form (troops, etc.) into a body. 
(Also intr. for refi.) —1653. 

Phr. To b. forth: to represent to oneself as in 
Tony form; to exhibit in outward reality; to 
wpify. 

Body-guard (bo-digü:id) 1735. [Cf. Fr. 
garde du corps, G. leibwache.] 1. A guard for 
the person (esp. of à sovereign); a retinue or 
escort. 2. A soldier of the body-guard 1861. 
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Bodyhood (bo:dihud). 1674. [f. Bopy sb. 
+ -HOOD.] The quality of having a body or 
of being body. 

Behmenism (bé-méniz’m). 1656. The 
doctrines taught by Jacob Boshme, a German 
mystic and theosophist (1575—1624); so Beeh- 
menist, Behmenite. var. Behmenism. 

Beeotarch. 1822. [- Gr. Bowrdpxns, f. 
Bowris Beeotia + -apxns ruler.) A chief 
magistrate of the Boeotian league. 

Beeotia (bifid). 1786. [See prec.] A 
district of ancient Greece proverbial for the 
stupidity of its inhabitants; hence fig. 
Bee-otize v. to become or make Beeotian. 

Beeotian (bi,ó"-f'án). 1598. [f. prec. + -AN. J 
A. adj. Of Beeotia; dull, stupid; var. Boeo*- 
tic. B. sb. A native of Boeotia; a thick- 
head 1649. 

|| Boer (bü*1). Formerly boor. 1824. [Du. 
boer ‘farmer’, the same word as Boor.) A 
Dutch colonist in S. Africa engaged in agri- 
culture or cattle-breeding. 

Bog (bog) sb.' 1505. [- Gael. (and Ir.) 
bogach, f. bog soft (in comps. *bog', as bog- 
bhuine, bogluachair bulrush).] A piece of wet 
spongy ground, consisting chiefly of decayed 
moss and other vegetable matter, too soft to 
bear the weight of any heavy body upon 
its surface; a morass or moss. b. (with- 
out pl.) Bog-land, boggy soil 1687. Also fig. 
(Cf. fog.) 1614, 

That Serbonian B... Where Armies whole have 
sunk MILT. P.L. I. 592. fig. A b. of uncertainty 
DICKENS, 

Comb. a. In names of plants growing in op as 
B. Asphodel, Cinquefoil, Pimpernel, etc.; b. bean, 

b. trefoil, also called BUCKBEAN; b. 
berry, the Cranberry; b. moss, various species 
of Sphagnum; b. myrtle, Sweet Gale (Myrica 
ale); b. orchis, Malazis paludosa; b. pink, 

dy's Smock (Cardamine pratensis); b. rush, 
Schenus nigricans; b. violet = BUTTERWORT 
(Pinguicula). b. Special comb.: b.-blitter, 
~bluiter, -bumper, the Bittern; -butter, a fatty 
hydrocarbon found in the peat-bogs of Ireland; 
earth, earth composed of, or largely mixed with, 
peat; b. fir = bog-pine; b. iron, b. iron ore, 
a brittle porous variety of brown hematite found 
in bogs; -jumper, (/ocal) the Bittern; -land, 
marshy land; joc., Ireland, hence -lander; b. 
manganese, the hydrated peroxide of manga- 
nese; -mould = bog-earth; b. oak, the wood of 
oak preserved in a black state in peat-bogs, etc. ; 
b. ore = bog iron ore; -pine, pine-wood found in 
Deed. -spavin, an encysted tumour on the 
inside of the hock of a horse; -timber, -wood, 
the trunks of trees found in peat-bogs. Hence 
Bogginess, boggy quality. Bo'ggy a. of the 
nature of, or characterized by, b.; swampy; 
transf. flabby. 

t Bog, bogge, sb.* 1527. [perh. var. of 
Buc sb.'] A bugbear, a source of dread —1076. 

Bog (bog) v. 1603. [f. Boa 8b.'] 1. To 
sink or entangle in a bog. Also fig. 2. 
intr. (for refl.) To sink and stick in a bog 
1800. 

1, Bogged up to the saddle-girths SCOTT. 

Bogey (bó"gi) 1892. Also bogy, bogie. 
If. (Colonel) Bogey, an imaginary partner.] 
Golf. The score that a good player should do 
a hole or a course in. (Cf. PAR sb.! 4.) 

Bogey, var. of Borg, Boay. 

Boggard, -art (bo:güzd, -&ait). 1570. [A 
north. and midl. word rel. to BOGGLE v., 
BosLE, and Boe sb.*] 1, = BOGLE. t2. An 
object at which a horse boggles —1725. 

Boggle (bo, v. 1598, (prob. f. dial. 
boggle (see BOGY, Boozv), as if orig. ‘to see a 
boggle or spectre'.] 1. intr. To start with 
fright, shy; to be startled at. 2. To raise 
scruples, stickle (at, about, over, etc., or to do) 
1638. 3. ‘To play fast or loose’ (J.); to palter 
1613. 4. To bungle, fumble 1853. 

1. You b. shrewdly, euery feather starts you 
Als Well v. iii. 232. 2. To b. at an oath 1876. 
3. Are ye not afraid to b. thus with God Almighty 
DRUMM. OF HAWTH. 4. To b.at a lock 1853. 
Hence Bo-ggler. 

Boggle (bog'l sb. 1600. [f. prec.] The 
act of boggling; scruple (1667); a bungle 
(1834). 

Boggle. north. Eng. var. of Sc. BOGLE. 

Bo'g-house. dial. and vulg. 1705. A privy, 
‘a house of office’ J. 

Bogie (bó*gi). Also bogy, bogey. 1817. 
[A north. dial. word, of unkn. etym. Not 
conn. w. BoGy.] 1. n. dial. A low strong 
truck upon four small wheels, also called 
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trolley. Hence gen. the truck used by plate- 
layers on a railway. 2. A low truck m 

on two or more pairs of wheels and attached 
to the fore-part of a locomotive engine or the 
ends of a long railway-carriage by a central 
Pivot, on which it swivels freely in Passing 
curves 1844. Also attrib. 

Bogie, var. of BocEY, Boay. 

Bogle (bó"g'l. north. Eng. boggle, 1505, 
[Sc. bogle, north. Eng. boggle : see Boay.] 1, 
A phantom causing fright; a goblin, bogy, or 
Spectre. 2. fig. and transf. A bugbear (not a 
phantom); a mere phantom 1663. 

Bo'é-trot, v. 1734. [Back-formation f, 
next.] intr. To trot over, or live among, bogs, 

Bog-trotter (bo:g-tro:toi). 168. |f. Bog 
sb. + TROTTER.] f 1. One accustomed to trot 
over bogs —1755. 2. spec. Applied to the wild 
Trish in the 17th c. 1682. 

Bogus (bó*-gos), (sb.?) a. 1827, [orig. U.S. 
Appears first in 1827 applied to an apparatus 
for coining false money; of unkn. origin.] 
1 1. sb. An apparatus for counterfeit coining, 
2. adj. Counterfeit, spurious, sham 1852. 

2. B.transactions 1857. A b, Company. „instead 
Se ties dividends. .goes into Liquidation 


Bogus (bd"-gos), sb.* U.S. [Origin unkn.] 
A liquor made of rum and molasses. 

Bogy, bogey (bó*gi) Also bogie. Pl, 
bogies, 1836. [orig. as proper name (Bogey 
and Old Bogey the Devil), presumably rel. to 
synon. Bog sb.', north. dial. BOGGARD, -ART, 
Se. BOGIE, north. Eng. BooGLE (all recorded 
from xv), and further to BUG sb.', but 
the connections of the group are uncertain.] 
1. As quasi-proper name: The devil. 2. A 
bogle 1897. 3. fig. A bugbear; an object of 
terror 1865. 

1. The people are all naughty and Bogey carries 
them all off THACKERAY. See also BoGEY, BOGIE, 

Bohea (bohi). 1701. [- Fuhkien Chinese 
Bu-i, local var. of W'u-i.] A. adj. Of the 
Wu-i hills, whence black tea first came to 
England; applied also to similar tea grown 
elsewhere 1704. B. sb. 1, = B.!ea. The name 
orig. of the finest kinds of black tea, now 
of the poorest. 1701. 2. An infusion of this 
tea 1706. 

2. Richardson's goddess who fed on muffins and 
b. THACKERAY. 

Bohemia (bohi-miü) 1449. 1. A kingdom 
of central Europe, forming part of the 
Austrian empire. 2. Gipsydom; see BOHE- 
MIAN sb. 2. 1871. 3. The community of social 
Bohemians, or their district. So Fr. la Bohème. 
If. BOHEMIAN sb. 3.] 1861. 

3. B. had no name in Philip's young days 
THACKERAY. 

Bohemian (bohi-miün). 1579. [f. preo. + 
-AN ; see -IAN.] A. sb. 1. A native of Bohemia 
1603. b. A Bohemian Protestant or Hussite. 
FULKE. 2. A gipsy. [Fr. bohème, bohémien.] 
1690. 3. A gipsy of society; esp. an artist, 
literary man, or actor, who leads a vagabond 
or irregular and unconventional life. (Used 
with much latitude, with or without reference 
to morals.) 1848. 

3. She ERU a wild, roving nature, inherited from 
father and mother, who were both Bohemians, by 

te and circumstances THACKERAY. * 

B. adj. 1. Of or belonging to Bohemia, 2. 
Of or pertaining to the gipsies 1848. 3. Of, or 
characteristic of, social Bohemians 1861, " 
Comb.: B. chatterer, or waxwing, à Die. 
passage (Ampelis or Bombycilla garrula); B. 8l T 
a fine kind of glass, orig. made in Bohemia, i 
which potash is the alkali used. Hence Bohe'm! 
anism, the conduct and manners of a B. i 

t Boiette. (— Fr. boétte, boëte, obs. var. 5 
Fr. boîte box; see Borst.) A casket. LD. 
BERNERS. peau 

|| Boiguacu. [Tupi boiguaçú, f. bot, sa 
serpent + guagü, goaçú big.) Native nam 
of the Boa Constrictor or other large boa. 

Boil (boil), sb.! (OE. jl and le = oe 
béle, beil, OS. bila (Du. buil), OHG. vale 
bladder (G. beule) :- WGmo. *bilja, Dou 
*bùl- (ct. Goth. ufbauljan puff up, and Toe: 
beyla hump :— *baulj-). The ME. form bien 
bile. Ct. BEAL sb.*] A hard inflamed appa 
ing tumour; afuruncle. transf. A blister on 
painted surface 1840. Also fig. 

Holy Job healed of his biles 1737. An 

Boil (boil), sb.* 1440. [f. Bor v.] 1. (e 
act of boiling. 2. The state of boiling, or be 
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at boiling point; also transf. and fig. 1813. 3. 
That which is boiled 1755. 

2. The coffee was near the b. 1870. 3. I put the 
linen. .into a b. of soap 1755. 

Boil (boil), v. ME. [- AFr. boiller, OFr. 
boillir (mod. bouillir) += L. bullire bubble, 
boù, f. bulla bubble (see BULL sb.*).] 1. intr. 
Ota liquid : To bubble up in agitation through 
the action of heat upon the lowest portions 
of the liquid, which become gaseous and 
escape; also said of the vessel containing the 
liquid. b. To reach the boiling point, to turn 
from the liquid into the gaseous state ME. 
2. transf. To move with an agitation like 
that of boiling water; to bubble, to seethe 
ME. 3. fig. Said of passions, persons in a 
passion, etc. ME. 4. trans. To cause to 
pubble with heat (see 1); to bring to the 
boiling point; esp. said of food; said also 
of the containing vessel ME. Also intr. (for 
refl.) 5. To subject to, cook, cleanse, produce, 
etc., by, boiling ME. Also intr. 

1. The fire causeth the waters to boyle Isa. 64 : 2. 
Phr, To b. over : to bubble up and run over the side 
ofthe vessel. 2. The billows b. PoPE. 3. Resent- 
ment was boiling in his sullen, unsociable mind 
Hume. 5. A Cook they hadde..To boille the 
chiknes with the Marybones CHAUCER. Martyre . 
were stoned. .or boiled in oil TENNYSON. To b. 
away (intr.): to evaporate in boiling. To b. down: 
to lessen the bulk of by boiling; fig. to condense, 

Phr. To b. the pot: to supply one’s livelihood. So 
to keep the pot boiling: also = to keep anything 
poing, Cf, Por. Hence Boiled ppl. a, brough 

the state of ebullition; subjected to, cooked, 
cleansed, etc. by, boiling. (In Cymb. I. vi. 125 
boiled stuff = harlots.) ellipt. Boiled beef or 
mutton. collog. 

Boiler (boi-loi) 1540. [f. prec. + -ER*.] 1. 
One who boils (anything). 2. A vessel in 
which any liquid is boiled 1725, b. spec. Ina 
steam-engine, the large vessel, usually of 
wrought-iron plates riveted together, in 
which the water is converted into steam; the 
tank attached to a kitchen grate; the vessel 
in which clothes are boiled 1757. 3. What 
makes anything boil, as in pol-b., a piece of 
work done to boil the pot. 4. A vegetable, etc., 
suited for boiling 1812. 

Comb. etc. (in sense 2 b) as b.-alarm, an appa- 
ratus for indicating lowness of water in Tb. 
-feeder, an apparatus for supplying a b. with 
water; -float, one which by its rising or falling 
turns the feed-water off or on; -iron, -plate, 
rolled iron of à to -inch thickness, used for 
making steam-boilers, etc.; one who 
attends to a b.; -protector, oating to prevent 
the escape of heat from a b.; -tube, one of the 
tubes by which heat is diffused through the water 


Boilery (boi-lori). 1628. [—Fr. bouillerie 
distillery, f. bouillir BOIL v.; see -ERY.] A 
place for boiling anything, e.g. salt or sugar. 
Usu. in comb., as sugar-b. 

Boiling (boi-lin), vbl, sb. ME. [f. BOIL v. + 
sINa'.] 1. The action of the vb. (senses 1-5). 
2. That which is boiled or being boiled, a de- 
coction ; a quantity boiled at one time; hence 
the whole b. (slang) : ‘the whole lot’ 1674. 

Comb.: b.-furnace, a reverberatory furnace 
Sometimes employed in the decarbonization of 
cast iron; -house, a boilery; -heat, -point, 
a erature, the temperature at which any- 

ing boils; spec. that at which water boils (at the 
sea-level 212 °Fahr., 100 Cent.) ; fig. a high degree 
of excitement, ete, Hence Bot'lingly adv. 

Boist. [ME. boist(e — OFr. boiste (mod. 
boite) ~ med.L. burida — Gr. mis, 48- box; 
sen PYx.] +1, A box, a casket (= Box 
55.1) 21638. 2. A rude hut (dial.) 1840. 

Boisterous (boi:storos) a. 1474. [var. of 
tboisteous, later by-form of tBorsrous, 
“uous (XIII, see next), of unkn. origin.) 
fl. Rough, coarse, as e.g. food. CAXTON. 
+2. Of rough, strong, or stiff texture; un- 
yielding 1700. t 3. Bulky, big and cumbrous 
RUE t4. Painfully rough Rom. & Jul. 1. 
V. 20. t 5. Coarse-growing, rank MILT. Sams. 
qu t6. Acting roughly; violent 1695. 7. 
ah. as opp. to ‘calm’ 1576. 8. Of persons 
arenas + a. Violently fierce, truculent 

M 1. b. Too rough or clamorous. (Orig. in 
& bad sense.) 1568. c. Abounding in rough but 
Vise natured. activity bordering upon excess 


2. The leathern out-side, boistrous as it was 
Senes ota" e DRYDEN, E Hig bossteous yee 

Sah . and bestial strenj TLT. 
7. The boyst’rous Seas DRAYTON. 8. €. Their b. 
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Mic STEELE. Hence Borsterous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

1 Boistous,c. ME. [Of unkn. origin (see 
prec.)] 1. Of persons, etc.: Rough, un- 
polished —1547. 2, = BOISTEROUS 2, 3, 6, 7, 8. 
-1578. Hence t Boi'stous-ly adv., t -ness. 

Boke, v. Now dial. 1601. [app. var. of 
POKE v.] intr. and trans. To butt, to poke. 

Bolar (bó*lí), a. 1676. [f. BOLE sb.* + 
-AR!.] Consisting of, or of the nature of, bole. 
var. t Bo'lary. 

|| Bolas (bé-las), sb. pl.; also as sing. with 
pl. bolases. 1843. [Sp., Pg., pl. of bola ball; 
see BULL sb*.] A missile, used by the Pata- 
gonians and others, consisting of two or more 
balls or stones connected together by strong 
cord; these are swung round the head and 
discharged so as to wind round and entangle 
cattle, etc. 

+ Bolbanac, bolbonac. 1578. Herb. The 
plant ‘Honesty’ (Lunaria biennis) —1640. 

t Bold, sb. [OE. bold (also botl) = OFris. 
bold house, OS. bodal, ON. ból, f. Gmc. *bu- 
dwell (see BUILD) + instr. suff. -pla-.) A 
dwelling -ME. 

Bold (bold), a. [OE. bald (WS. beald) = 
OS. bald (Du. boud), OHG. bald (MHG. balt, 
surviving in G. adv. bald soon), ON. balir 
dangerous, fatal:- Gmc. *balpaz.] 1. Stout- 
hearted, daring, fearless. Often = brave. 
absol. A bold man. Now only pl. the b. ME. 
quasi-adv. Boldly 1593. 2. Of words, actions, 
etc. : Showing or requiring courage ME. 3. 
In bad sense : Audacious, presumptuous ; opp. 
to ‘modest’ ME. 4. + Strong, big. Of grain, 
ete. : Well-filled ME. t 5. Confident (in), sure 
(of) -1616. 6. fig. Showing daring, vigour, or 
licence of conception or expression 1667. 
7. Striking to the eye; firmly marked, pro- 
nounced 1678. 8. Naut. Of a coast: Rising 
steeply from water ; used also of the deep water 
close to such a shore; also, generally, of any 
broad, steep, or projecting rock. Of a ship: 
Broad and bluff in the bows. 1628. Also in comb. 

1. The righteous are bolde as a lyon Prov. 28:1. 
B.-following where your fathers led BURNS. 2. A 
b. design MILT., task POPE, belief Jowerr. To 
make (80) b., to be (s0) b.: to venture, presume so 
far as (to do a thing). 3. Ane deuill of hell, Is na 
compair to the iniquitie, Of bald wemen DOUGLAS. 
A b. young woman 1887. 5. Be b. in vs, weele 
follow where thou lead'st Tit, A. V. i. 18. 6. A b. 
expressive phrase POPE. 7. A good b. hand 
SHERIDAN. 8. At Honfleur..they can ride in b. 
water 1787. Hence Bo'ld-ly adv., -ness. 

t Bold, v. (OE. baldian = OHG. balden, f. 
prec.] 1. intr. To be or become bold —1706. 
2. trans. To make bold, encourage —1605. 

t Bold-beating, a. Confusion of bold- 
faced and brow-beating. Merry W. Vt. ii. 28. 

Bo'lden, v. Now dial. 1526. [f. BOLD a. + 
-EN*.] 1. To make bold, encourage. refl. To 
make bold (to do). 2. intr. To take courage 


1864. 
1. These. . b. us likewise and spur us on 1709. 


Bold-face (bó"1d,fé's). 1692. One who has 
a bold face; an impudent person ; also attrib. 
A Sauce-box, and a Bold-face RICHARDSON, 
Hence Bo-ld-faced ppl. a. 

Bole (bé"l). ME. [- ON. bolr; cf. MHG. 
bole (G. bohle) plank ; perh. rel. to BaLK.] The 
trunk of a tree. íransf. Anything of a 
cylindrical shape like the trunk of a tree, as a 
roll, a pillar, etc. 

The shadow of the b. of the tree FISHER. 

Bole? (bósl. ME. [-late L. bolus; see 
Borvus.] 1. The name of several kinds of fine, 
compact, earthy, or unctuous clay, usually 
coloured yellow, red, or brown by the pre- 
sence of iron oxide 1641. b.spec. B. armen- 
iac, tarmoniak, etc.: an astringent earth 
brought from Armenia, and formerly used 
as an antidote and styptic ME. t2. A large 
pill, a Borus; also fig. 1725. 

Bole*(bów). Sc. 1728. Also boal. [Origin 
unkn.] a. A small square recess in the wall 
of & room for holding articles. b. An un- 
glazed aperture in a wall for admitting air or 


light; sometimes closed with a shutter. 
Open the b. wi’ speed, that I may see if this be the 


right Lord Geraldin SCOTT. 

Bole‘. 1670. [= AL. bola (XIII); of unkn. 
origin.) A place where in ancient times lead 
ores were smelted —1785. 

Bolection (bole-kfen). 1708. [Origin unkn.] 
Archi. A moulding which projects before the 
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face of the work decorated, as & raised 
moulding round a panel. 

|| Bolero (bolé*-ro, -i*ro) 1787. [Sp.] A 
lively Spanish dance; also the music for it. 

Boletus (boli-tós). 1601. [- L. boletus — Gr. 
Burts, perh. f. BàAos lump; see BOLUS.] Bot. 
A large genus of fungi, having the under 
surface of the pileus full of pores. Hence 
f Bole'tic a. Chem. Of or pertaining to B., 
as Boletic acid. 

Bolide (boleid) 1852. [- Fr. bolide-L. 
bolis, -id- — Gr. Bois missile.] Alargemeteor; 
usually one that explodes; a fire-ball. 

Bolk, v. Now dial. [Late XIV bolke, var. of 
balke (BALK v.*), belke (BELK v.); see BELCH v.] 
1. = BELCH 1-3. 2. intr. To vomit; to retch 
ME.; also trans. 3. fig. and transf. To eject 
(as a volcano) 1513. 4. inir. To heave or 
throb, like a confined gas, etc. 1561. 5, To 
flow in gulps 1550. Hence f Bolk sb. a belch. 

Boll (bó"), sb. ME. [- MDu. bolle, Du. bol 
round object; corresp. to OE. bolla BOWL sb.*] 
+ 1. Earlier f. BOWL sb.', q.v. t 2. A bubble. 
ME. only. 3. spec. A rounded seed-vessel or 
pod, as of flax or cotton 1500. t 4. A round 
knob —1660. + 5. The Adam's apple. 

Comb. b.-worm, an insect that destroys the 
cotton b. or pod. 

Boll (bó*"D, sb.* ME. [- ON. bolli (cf. 
blótbolli sacrificial bowl) = OE. bolla Bown 
$b.!; cf. prec.) A measure of capacity for 
grain, etc., containing in Scotland 6 imperial 
bushels, but in the north of England varying 
from the ‘old b.' of 6 to the ‘new b.' of 2 
bushels. Also a measure of weight = 140 
pounds. 

Bollandist (bolündist) 1751. |f. Jean 
Bolland (1596-1665), a Flemish Jesuit + -IST.] 
pl. The Jesuit writers who continue the Acta 
Sanctorum, begun by John Bolland. 

Bollard (boliíid) [ME. bollarde (xiv in 
Sandahl); not again recorded until 1844. 
Perh. f. ON. bolr BorE*.] Naut. A wooden 
or iron post, on a ship, a quay, etc., for 
securing ropes to. Also allrib, as in b.- 
timber, one of two large oak timbers bolted 
to each side of the stem, and supporting the 
bowsprit. 

t Bo'llen, ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of BELL 
v.*] Swollen; puffed up —1009. 

Here one, being thronged, bears back, all b. and 
red SHAKS. Lucr. 1417. vars. t Boln, bolne. 

Bolling (bó"lip) sb. 1691. [f. BOLE: + 
-ING'.] A pollard (tree). 

|| Bolli-to. 1753. [It., = ‘boiled’.] The cal- 
cined materials for glass-making, frit. 

Bologna (bóló-nYá). 1563. A town in Italy, 
anciently called Bononia. Hence Bolo'gnan, 
Bono'nian a.; also B. bottle, flask, phial, 
an unannealed bottle, which may be dropped 
upon a brick floor without breaking, but will 
burst in pieces if scratched; B. phosphorus, 
& phosphorescent preparation of B. stone 
and gum; B. sausage, a large kind of 
sausage first made at B.; B. spar, stone, 
native sulphate of baryta found near B., 
having phosphorescent properties. 

Bolometer (bolg-mites). 1881. [f. Gr. Bof 
beam of light + -METER.] An electrical in- 
strument of great sensitiveness for measuring 
radiant heat. Hence Bolome'tric a. 

Bolshevik (bo-lfívik), sb. and a. 1917. |— 
Russ. bol’shevik, f. ból'she, compar. of bol'shót 
big.] A member of that part of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Party which took Lenin's 
side in the split that followed the second 
congress of the party in 1903, seized power in 
the *October' Revolution of 1917, and was 
subsequently renamed the (Russian) Com- 
munist Party; íransf. an extreme revolu- 
tionary. So Bo'Ishevist sb. and a. (abbrey. 
Bo'shy, -ie). Bolshevism, Bo-lshevize v. 

Bolster (bó"-lstoz), sb. [OE. bolster cushion 
= (M)Du. bolster, OHG. bolstar (G. polster), 
ON. bolstr :- Gmc. *bolstraz, perh. for 
*bolxstraz, f. “bolz *bel5- swell; cf. BELLY.] 
1.A long stuffed pillow or cushion used to 
support the sleeper's head in a bed; now 
restricted to the under-pillow. 2. Applied 
to things of the nature of a pad: ta. A 
surgical pad or compress -1818. f b. A ridge 
of padding on a saddle —1753. f c. A padding 
in a garment —1753. d. Naut. in pl. Small 
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cushions of tarred canvas, also pieces of 
timber, used to prevent chafing between ropes 
and other parts of the ship 1769. 3. Applied 
to parts of mechanism which form a support 
or base: a. A block of wood fixed on a siege- 
gun carriage, on which the breech rests during 
transport. b. The transverse bar over the 
axle of a wagon. Also, the principal cross- 
beam of a railway-truck or carriage body. 
1686. c. The part of the pier on which a 
truss-bridge rests. d. The spindle-bearing in 
the rail of a spinning-frame 1825. e. A hori- 
zontal cap-piece laid upon the top of a post 
or pillar, to shorten the bearing of the beam 
of a string-piece supported by it. f. In the 
centering of an arch, each of the transverse 
pieces which lie across the ribs and support 
the voussoirs. g. The plate or block of a 
punching-machine on which the metal to be 
punched is laid 1677. 4. Applied to things of 
the nature of a supporting or strengthening 
ridge: a. The projecting shoulder of a knife, 
chisel, etc., which abuts upon the handle 
1827, b. The metallic end of the handle of a 
Pocket-knife. c. A raised ridge on the wrest- 
plank of a piano to give bearing to the strings 
by raising them. 5. Archit. One of the rolls 
forming the sides of an Ionic capital; cf. 
BALUSTER 1876, 

Bolster (bó*lstoi), v. 1508. [f. prec. sb.) 
1, trans. To support with a bolster 1610. 2. 
transf. and fig. To prop up 1508. b. fig. To 
uphold or bear out (evil-doers, crime, ete.). 
Also with up. 1623. c. Now usually : To give 
fictitious support to. Usually with wp, occas. 
out. 1581. 3. To pad, or stuff out with pad- 
ding. 1530. Also fig. t4. spec. in Surg. To 
furnish with a pad or compress. Also fig. 
—1700. 5. ? intr. To lie on the same bolster. 
Oth. m. iii. 399. 6. To belabour with bolsters 
1871. 

1. Bolstered up in bed 1873. 2. c. To b. up the 
credit of the government WELLINGTON. 3. 
Revenues bolstered out with secular dignities 
1616. Hence Bo'lstered ppl. a. Bo'l terer, a 
supporter. (Usu. in a bad sense.) Bo'lstering 
vob 8b. the action of the vb.; coner. padding; in 
Surg. a pad. 

Bolt (bolt), sb.1 (OE. bolt arrow = MLG. 
bolte, -en bolt, fetter, (M)Du. bout, OHG. 
bole (G. bolzen) arrow, bolt for a door; of 
unkn. origin.] 1. An arrow; esp. a stout and 
short arrow with thickened head, called also 
quarrel. Often fig. 2. A thunderbolt 1535. 
3. An appliance for fastening a door, viz. a 
cylindrical or other piece of iron, etc. moving 
longitudinally through staples on the door, so 
that its end can be shot or pushed into a 
socket in the door-post or lintel. b. That 
part of a lock which springs out and enters 
the staple. ME. c. In breech-loading rifles, 
a sliding part resembling a door-bolt which 
is moved back and forth to open and close 
the bore; a corresp. part in a Lewis gun. 
t4. An iron for fastening the leg; a fetter 
-1088. 5. A stout metal pin with a head, used 
for holding things fast together. See CLINCH, 
RING, ete. 1626. 6. transf. A roll of woven 
fabric, usually of a definite length, as 30 
yards, 28 ells, 40 feet. ME. 7. A bundle (of 
osiers, reeds, etc.) of a certain size 1725. 
8. Wood in special size for cleaving into laths 
1688. 9. Name of the Globe-flower, and 
Marsh Marigold 1597; also of species of 
BUTTERCUP 1640. 

2. A b. from the blue (BLUE sb. 5): a complete 
surprise, 3. Forc't Vertue is as a b. overshot; it 
goes neither forward nor backward MILT. 

Comb. : b.-cutter, one who cuts bolts: a machine 
for cutting bolts, or threads on bolts; -hole, a hole 
through which a b. passes ; -iron, round bar iron; 
-Strake (Naut.), certain strakes of plank which 
the beam fastenings pass through; -threader, a 
machine for cutting screw-threads on bolts. 

Bolt (bolt), sb.* 1550. [f. Bour v] 1A 
sudden spring or start. 2. The act of break- 
ing away ; (U.S. collog.) breaking away from 
a political party 1835. 3. Bolting food 1835. 

f Bolt, boult, sb.* ME. [f. Bort v] A 
flour-sieve, a boulter —1611. 

Bolt, boult (bolt), v.* ME. [- OFr. bulter 
(mod. bluler), earlier buleter, presumably for 
*bureler (cf. buretel, mod. bluteau sieve) = 
Tt. burattare ; of unkn. origin. The sp. bolt has 
arisen by assoc. w. BOLT sb.'] 1. To sift; 
to pass through asieve or bolting-cloth. Also 
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transf. and fig. 2. fig. To examine by sifting; 
to search and try ME. 

1. To b. the bran From the pure flour POPE. 
The fan'd snow, that's bolted By th' Northerne 
blasts Wint. T. Iv. iv. 375. 2. I must first b. myself 
before I can censure them BURKE. 

Bolt (bó"lt), v.* ME. [f. BOLT sb.'] tl. 
To spring back ; to spring or start up, upright 
—1813. 2. To spring suddenly tupon, in, into 
1666; to dart forth, forward, out 1513. 3. To 
dart off or away 1611. spec. Of a horse: To 
break away from the rider's control 1820. b. 
transf. To break away from a political party 
(U.S. politics) 1884. 4. To discharge like a. 
bolt; to shoot; to expel ME. 5. To blurt out 
or forth 1577. 6. collog. To swallow hastily 
and without chewing, to gulp down 1794. 7. 
trans. — bolt from in sense 3. (U.S. politics.) 
1884. +8. To fetter; also fig. —1606. 9. To 
secure (a door, etc.) with a bolt 1580. 10. To 
fasten together or furnish with bolts 1727. 

2. I think to b. upon you at Bath JOHNSON. 
Forth he bolted from the bush 1834. 3. My donkey 
bolted about every five minutes 1877. 5. The 
Rudest Head will b. a Paraphrase DANIEL. 6. He 
bolted the alcohol ScoTT. 8. To b. vp change 
Ant & Cl. V. ii. 6. 10. I have ordered her [a ship] 
to be new bolted NELSON. 

Bolt, adv. ME. [f. BOLT sb.! and v.*] 1. In 
Tb. up, b. upright the sb. = ‘as a bolt’. 
Hence Bolt-upri'&htness. 2. The vb. stem 
used advb. = ‘bolting, with one bolt, 
straight’ 1845. 

Boltel (bó"1tel) 1463. [Origin unkn.] A 
plain round moulding; a shaft of a clustered 
pillar. 

Bolter’, boulter (bó*lto:i. 1440. [f. Bout 
v.'  -ER'.] 1. One who sifts meal, etc. 2. A 
piece of cloth used for sifting; a sieve; a 
bolting-machine. Also fig. Also, the fabric 
thus used. 1530. 

Bo'lter*. 1840. [f BOLT v. 4--ER!] 1, 
One that bolts or runs; esp. a horse that 
bolts. 2. One who bolts from his party (U.S.) 
1888. 

2. To whom a ‘scratcher’ or a ‘b,’ is more hate- 
ful than the Beast 1883. 

Bolt-head, bolt's-head. 1475. (t. Bout 
sb.*) 1. The head of a BOLT (senses 1, 5). 2. 
Chem. A globular flask with a long cylindrical 
neck, used in distillation 1010. 

Bo'lt-hole. 1839. [Borr v.*] 1. Mining. A 
Short connecting heading or opening. 2. — 
bolting-hole (BOLTING vbl. sb.*) 1851. 

Bolting, boul- (bo*-ltin), vòl. sb. ME. It. 
BOLT v.! + -ING'.] The act of sifting, lit. 
and fig.; concr. siftings. tb. The private 
arguing of law cases for practice —1670. 

Bo'lting, vbl. sb.* 1692. [f. Borr v.* 
+ -ING'.] The action of the vb., in various 
senses. Comb. b.-hole, a hole by which to 
bolt; fig. a means of escape. 

Bo'ltless, a. (f. Bort sb. + -ness.] With- 
out a bolt or bolts as b. lightning (poet.). 

Bo'ltonite. Min. [f. Bolton, Mass. + -rre 


2b.] A silicate of magnesium, found near 
Bolton, Mass. 
Bolt-rope (bé‘It,rd%p). [ME. bolt(e)rop 


(Sandahl, xiv). The first element is unexpl. 
Ct. leech-rope (LEECH sb.*).] Naut. A rope 
sewn all round the edge of the sail, to prevent 
it from tearing. 

Boltspreet, -sprit, obs. var. of BOWSPRIT. 

Bolus (bō"-lðs). Pl. boluses. 1603. I- 
late L. bolus = Gr. Bó^os clod, lump of earth.] 
1. Med. A large pill. (Often contemptuous.) 
2. A small rounded mass of anything 1782. 
Winx 

" ic him leath with pills and. 
1832. Your Home Rule b. W. ‘BLACK. oues 

| Bom, boma. 1864. Native name in 
Congo, W. Africa, of a huge non-poisonous 
snake, in Brazil applied to the largest boas. 

Bomb (bom), sb. 1588, [= Fr. bombe — It. 
bomba, prob. f. L. bombus — Gr. Bóu&os boom- 
ing, humming, of imit. origin.) t 1. tr. Sp. 
bomba de fuego ‘a ball of fire’ 1588. 2. A 
hollow iron projectile, usually spherical, 
charged with an explosive fired by concussion 
orafuse; formerly — SHELL sb. IIT. 2 b; now 
usu. a hand-grenade (e.g. Mills b.) or an 
explosive shell dropped by aircraft 1684. b. 
Whale-fishery. A harpoon with an explosive 
charge in its head 1883. t3. A small war- 


BOMBED 


vessel carrying mortars for throwing 

Morei mans ee jesse, ete. 1804. zia 
inte b.: a roundish m: 
of a volcano, Comb. bancs ea thrown out 

Bomb (bom), v. 1688. [f. Drec.] Former] 
to bombard; now, to attack with bombs." 

f Bo'mbace, -ase. 1553. (- OFr. bombace = 
med.L. bombax, -ac-, alt. of bombyz silk = Gr. 
BáuPvé; see BOMBASINE.] 1. Raw cotton 160), 
2. Cotton-wool; fig. padding —16¢62, F 

Bombard (bó:m-, bo-mbaad), sb, ME. [- 
(O)Fr. bombarde, in med.L. bombarda, prob, 
f. L. bombus; see BoMB.] 1. The earliest kind 
of cannon, usually throwing a stone ball or a 
very large shot. 2. = BOMB sb. 3, t3. A 
leather jug for liquor; a black-jack -1635, 
t fig. A toper 1017. 4. An early variety of 
bassoon. Also BoMBARDO. ME. 

1. Springalles, bombardes, bowes, and other 
artillary LD, BERNERS. 3. That huge B. of Sacke 
1 Hen. IV, II. iv. 497. Comb.: + b.-man, a pot- 
boy; f b.-phrase (tr. L. ampulla), bombast. 

Bombard (bómbàad), v. 1598, [- Fr. 
bombarder, f. bombard; see prec.]. f 1. intr, 
To fire off bombards —1095. 2. trans. To 
batter with shot and shell. Also fig. 1686, 3; 
Cookery. To stuff (a fillet of veal) 1769, 

2. fig. Milton. .bombarding Salmasius with foul 
epithets M. PATTISON. Hence Bomba‘rdment, 
[org attack upon a place with shot and 
shell, 

Bombardier (bom-, bombüadis). 1560, 
[- Fr. bombardier; see BOMBARD sb., -IER.] 
1. A soldier in charge of a bombard; an 
artilleryman (arch.) 2. spec. + a. Formerly: 
One of the master-gunner’s men, employed 
about the mortars and howitzers —1769. b. 
Now: A non-commissioned officer in the 
artillery 1844. + 3. A bomb-ship 1686, 

Comb. b. beetle, a genus of beetles (esp. Brachinus 
crepitans) which when irritated eject fluid with 
a sharp report and blue vapour. 

|| Bomba'rdo. [It.] = BOMBARD sb. 4. 

Bo'mbardon, -o'ne. 1856. [- It. bombar- 
done, augmentative f. prec.] Mus. A brass 
instrument of the trumpet-kind, in tone 
resembling an ophicleide; also a brass reed- 
stop on the organ. 

Bombasine (bom-, b»:mbüzin) 1555. 
[= (O)Fr. bombasin — med.L. bombacinum, for 
bombycinum (Isidore), n. of bombycinus 
(Pliny) f. bombyx, -ic- — Gr. BóuBwt silk- 
worm, silk; see -INE'.] t1. = BOMBACE l. 
—1680. 2. A twilled dress-material, composed 
of silk and worsted, cotton and worsted, or 
worsted alone. In black, much used in 
mourning. 1572. Also in comb. 

In Sorrow’s dismal crape or bombazeen 1789. 

Bombast (bo:n-, bombast), sb. 1568. 
[var., with parasitic t, of BowBAcE] t1. 
Raw cotton; cotton-wool —1665. Also attrib. 
2. Cotton-wool used as padding or stuffing 
for clothes, etc. Obs. exc. Hist. 1572. Also 
thg. 3. fig. Inflated or turgid language; 
fustian 1589. Also transf. 

2. lacks quilted with b. to resist arrowes 1601, 
3. Another soars, inflated with b. BYRON. Hence 
Bombarstic, -al a. of the nature of b.; turgid; 
given to the use of bombastic language. Bom- 
ba'stically adv. + Bo*mbastry, bombastic com- 
position SWIFT. 

Bombast, v. arch. 1565. [f. prec., q.v. ; in 
the vb. stress is oftener on the last syllable] 
+1. To stuff or pad with cotton-wool, ete. 
—1820. 2. fig. and transf. To stuff, inflate, esp: 
with bombastic lan, e 1566. 

2. That doth. bumbast his labours vius 
high swelling and heaven-disimbowelling wor 
FLORIO. 


Bo'mbast, ppl. a. 1575. [f. BOMBACE 5 
later = sb. used attrib.) t 1. Stuffed, padded, 
puffed out -1656. 2. fig. Puffed, empty, in 
fated. Of language: Bombastic. 1604. iy 

2. A bumbast circumstance, Horribly stuft Witt 
Epithites of warre Oth. 1. i. 13. Forty b. 
GIBBON. So t Bombastly adv. H. WALPOLE. 5 

Bombax (bombeks. 1834. _ [med-l 
bombaž, alt. f. L. bombyx; see Bowi " 
BOMBASINE.] A genus of tropical trees (N.O- 
Sterculiacez), which bear a fruit containing 
seeds surrounded by a silky fibre; esp. 2- 
ceiba, the Silk-cotton tree of W. Indies. 

Bombazeen, -zin(e, var. of BOMBASINE. 

Bombed (bomd, be-mbéd), ppl. a. d 
[- Fr. bombé, t. bombe Bow sb.) Rounded, 
convex. BROWNING. 


BOMBIC 


Bombic (bombik), a. 1816. [irreg. f. L. 
bombyz, -ic- (see BOMBYX) + -10.] Of or per- 
to the silk-worm; as in b. acid, an 

acid secreted by the silk-worm. 

Bombilate (be-mbile't), v. [f. bombilat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. bombilare buzz, f. L. 
; see BOMB sb., -ATE*.] intr. To hum, 
buzz. So Bombilation. 

Bo'mbinate, v. 1880. [f. bombinat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of med.L. bombinare buzz, f. L. 
bombus (see BOMB sb.); see -ATE*.] To buzz. 
Hence Bombina-tion. 

[RABELAIS II, vii, Questio subtilissima, utrum 
chimera in vacuo bombinans possit comedere 
secundas intentiones.] 

tBo:mb-ketch. 1693. [See BomB and 
Kercu.] A small ketch-rigged vessel, carry- 
ing one or two mortars for bombarding —1830. 

Bo'mb-proof. 1755. [See PROOF a.) A. 
adj. Strong enough to resist bombs or shells. 
B. sb. [sc. shelter or strueture.] 1809. 

Bo'mb-shell. 1708. = BoMB2. Also fig. 

| Bombus (be-mbis). 1753. [L.; see 
Boxe sb.) 1. Med. A humming noise in the 
intestines, ears, ete. 2. Entom. The genus 
containing the humble-bees. 

t Bombycine (bo:mbisin), a. 1599. [7 D. 
bombycinus adj.; see BOMBASINE.] 1. Silken, 
silk; as sb., a silk fabric —1736. 2. Of cotton, 
of paper made of cotton, as a b. MS. 1886. 

fBombycinous (bembi:sines), a. 1656. 
[See prec. and -ous.] 1. Made of silk, silken 
(Dicts.) 2. Of a pale yellow colour, like the 
silk-worm before it spins —1820. 

t Bomby'lious, a. 1718. ([f. Gr. BouBvAós 
buzzing insect + -0U8.] Buzzing, humming, 
like a large bee. 

| Bombyx (bombiks. ME. [L. - Gr. 
oupvé ; see BOMBACE.] 1. The silk-worm. t2. 
Raw silk. ME. only. 3. Entom. A genus of 
moths, including the Silk-worm moth (Bom- 
bya mori). Occas. any moth of the sub-order 
Bombycina. 1847. 

|| Bon (bon), a, Fr. = ‘good’. adopted in 
ME. in the form bon, bone, BOON, q.v.; also 
used in several Fr. phrases. 

Bon-accord (bonákó'1d). Sc. Agreement good- 
fellowship; an expression of good will. Bon- 
chrétien (boh-kretymh). [Fr. = ‘good Christian'.] 
À name given to one or two kinds of pears. Bon 
mot (bon mo, pl. móz). [Fr. = ‘good saying'.] A 
clever or witty saying. Bon-ton (boi-ton). arch. 
Good style, good breeding; polite society; the 
fashionable world. Bon-vivant (boh vivan); 
Jem, bonne vivante (bon vivant). One fond oi 
Good living; a gourmand. Cf. BONNE. 

|| Bona fide. 1542. [L., ‘with good faith’, 
abl. of bona fides.] A. adv. In good faith; 
genuinely. 

MM same to procede bona fide, without fraude 


B. adj - (orig. with agent nouns.) Acting or 
done in good faith ; genuine 1788. 

A bona.fide purchaser for valuable consideration 
1788. The bona fide poor 1882. 

Il Bona fides (bó"-ná fei-diz). 1845. [L.] 
Good faith, freedom from intent to deceive. 

t Bonaght. 1568. [Irish]. A tribute formerly 
levied by Irish chiefs for the maintenance of 
soldiers ~1827, 

the barb: ii 

rhe barbarous practices of coshering and b. 

t Bona(ire, a. (ME. bonure, -er(e), -air(e) 
OH bonaire, short f. de bon aire gentle, 

fondly, tame (orig. spec. of dogs, falcons, 
9c.);see DEBONAIR,] 1. Well-bred, courteous, 
irplaisank —1696. As quasi- adv. = bonairly. 

; pe t Bonairly adv., courteously, meekly. 

airn 
ites ess, t Bonairty, gentleness, 
if Bonaly, bonaillie (bons:li, -eli) Sc. 
- [7 (O)Fr. bon good + aller go; cf. boon 
voyage, BOON a.) Good speed, farewell; as in 

to drink his p. 

I Bonanza (bonæ-nsă). U.S. collog. 1878. 
i P — fair weather, prosperity, f. L. bonus.] 
th ining. A body of rich ore. Used esp. of 
Al great silver mines on the Comstock lode. 
is 80 fig. 2. attrib. as in b. farm, one which 
but mine of wealth’; one on a large scale 
Tee all modern appliances; so b. farmer 


1. The ‘boss? 7 $ 
Croesus Él ; the ‘railroad king’, and the b. 
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Bonapartism (bo*mnüpaztiz^m). 1815. At- 
tachment to the government and dynasty 
founded in France by Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Bonapartist (bó"-nápaatist). Also Buona- 
partist. 1815. A. sb. An adherent of Bona- 
partism. B. adj. Adhering to Bonaparte or 
Bonapartism 1869. 

|| Bo'na-ro:ba. 1597. [- It. buonaroba, f. 
buona good +roba dress.) A wench; a 
wanton. 

|| Bona'sus, bona'ssus. 1572. [L. bonasus 
= Gr. Bóvacos.] Zool. The BISON. See also 
AUROCHS. 

t Bonavernture. 1500. [- It. bonaventura, 
f. tbona (mod. buona) good + ventura 
fortune.] 1. A kind of boat or ship —1614. 2. 
‘The old outer mizen, long disused.’ Smyth. 

I| Bon-bon (boñboñ, bon,bon). 1818. 
[Fr.; cf. goody.] 1. A confection made of 
sugar. t2. A dainty —1842. Hence || Bon- 
bonniére, a small fancy box to hold sweets. 

Bonce(bons) 1862. [Origin unkn.] A large 
marble; a game played with such marbles. 

t Bonchief. [ME. bonchef, an Eng. (perh. 
AFr.) formation, f. bon(see Bon), after meschef 
MiscHrEF.] Good fortune —1563. 

Bond (bend), sb.* [ME. bond, a phonetic 
var. of BAND sb.', preserving more the con- 
nection with bind, bound.] 1. That with which 
one is bound; a shackle, chain, fetter, manacle 
(arch., and only in pl.). abstr. Imprisonment, 
custody. (Latterly only in pl.) (arch.) ME. 
2. That with which a thing is tied down, or 
together; e.g. the withe which ties up a 
faggot, etc. Cf. also 9. ME. tb. Formerly, 
‘string, band, tie’ —1674. +3. A bandage 
—1670. 4. A restraining force; a uniting tie 
ME. 5. An agreement or engagement binding 
on him who makes it. b. A covenant between 
two or more persons. ME, 6. Eng. Law. A 
deed by which A (the obligor) binds himself, 
his heirs, executors, or assigns to pay a.certain 
sum to B (the obligee), or his heirs, etc. 1592. 
b. Sc. Law, A mortgage 1862. 7. A document 
of this nature issued by a government or 
public company borrowing money: now 
= debenture 1651. 8. Surety 1632. 9. Techn. : 
a. Bricklaying and Masonry. A method of 
disposing the bricks or stones in a wall, etc., 
by which the whole is bound into one com- 
pact mass; also a brick or stone placed 
Jengthways through a wall to bind and 
strengthen it, a binder. b. Carpentry. The 
jointing of two or more pieces of timber to- 
gether; also in pl. the timbers used for 
strengthening the wall of a building. C. 
Slating. The distance between the lower 
edge of an upper slate and the nail of the 
one below it. 1077. 

1. Altogether such as I am, except these bonds 
Acts 26:29. +Our Lady's bonds: pregnancy; 
accouchement. 4. The tight bonds of an old order 
MORLEY. The b. of right or law 1592. Charitie, 
the verie bonde of peace and all vertue Bk. Com. 
Prayer. Phr. Bond(s of wedlock, matrimony. 5. o 
Kingis word suld be a kingis bonde 1500. To put 
under bonds: to order to find bail. 6. + Single or 
simple b.: one by which the obligor binds himself 
to a payment absolutely and unconditionally. 
Penal y one with a condition attached that the 
deed shall be made void by some stated perform- 
ance or observance, the sum named being only a 

alty in case of default. Goe with me to a 

‘otarie, seale me there Your single b. M. erch. V. Y. 
iii. 146. 7. Bonds of turnpike commissioners 
POWELL. 9. a. English b., the method in which the 
bricks are placed in alternate courses of headers 
(bricks laid endwise towards the face of the wall 
and stretchers (bricks laid lengthwise); Flemisi 
b., that in which each course consists of alternate 
headers and stretchers. 

Phrases. In b.: (goods liable to customs-duty) 
stored in bonded warehouses, till it suits the 
importer to pay the duty and take possession, The 
importer on entering the goods pledges himself 
by b. to redeem them. So to take out of b., release 


b.-creditor, 
b.-stone = BONDER’; 


strengthen them. 
Hence Bornd-less a. 


Bond (bond), sb.* and a. [Late OE. bonda 
= ON. bóndi occupier and tiller of the soil 
(cf. HUSBAND), for bóandi, subst. use of pres. 
pple. of East Norse bóa = Olcel. bua, f. 
Gmo. *bü- (see BOOTH, BOWER sb.?).] A. sb. 
t1. Householder; husband. (Only in OE.) 12. 


BONE 


Peasant, churl (ranking below burgess) —1450. 
13. Base vassal, serf [tr. med.L. nativus]; a 
AE When Y acighte si 

en I soi silver. . Of baron, 
of bande 1450. 3. I liue her b., whicl oru 
my foe, Nor frend T. WATSON. 

B. adj. 1. In a state of serfdom or slavery ; 
in bondage (to). Also fig. (arch.) ME. t 2. Of 
or pertaining to slaves; servile —1567. 

1. Whether wee bee b. or free 1 Cor, 12: 18. 

|| Bond, sb.* 1884. [Du., = ‘league’ (G. 
bund), f. binden bind.] In reference to the 
Dutch-speaking population of S. Africa: A. 
league or confederation. Hence Bondsmen. 

Bond (bond) v. 1677. [f. BOND sb.!] 1. 
trans. in Building : To bind together 80 as to 
givesolidity ; to hold together by bond-stones, 
clamps, etc. 2. intr. To hold together so as 
to give solidity 1836. 3. trans, To encumber 
with bonded debt; to mortgage 1883. 4. To 
put into bond (see BOND sb. *) 1809. 

3. They said the road. . was too heavily bonded 


Bondage (bo-ndéds). [ME. bondage — AL. 
bondagium (xu), f. BOND sb.* Influenced 
later by BOND sb.'] f 1. Tenure in villenage; 
the service rendered by a bonde or BOND 
-1051. 2. The condition of a serf or slave; 
servitude, serfdom, slavery ME. b. transf. 
The condition of being bound or tied up ; that 
which binds (poet.) 1597. 3. fig. Subjection to 
some bond, binding power, influence, or 
obligation 1450. t b. Binding force. Cymb. 
m. iv. 111. 

2. To love B. more than Liberty MIUT. Sams. 
270. 3. The b. of sin and vice COVERDALE, Hence 
t Bondage v. to reduce to b. 

Bondager (bo-ndédsoz) Sc. 1837. |f. prec. 
+ -ER'.] In Scotland and Northumberland, 
& female outworker, supplied by each cotter 
on a farm, as a condition of his tenancy 

Bonded (bo:ndéd), ppl. a. 1597. [f. BOND 
gb. + -kD*.] 1. Held, pledged, or confirmed 
by bond. 2. Putinto bond. (See BOND sb. ') 1809. 

i. That strong D. oth SHAKS, 2. B. store, ware~ 
house, one in charge of Custom-house officials, in. 
which goods may be kept in bond. 

Bonder: (be-ndoz). 1845. [f. BOND v. + 
-ER1.] 1. Building. A binding stone or brick. 
2. A person who puts goods into bond, or 
owns goods in bond. 

|| Bonder* (bo:ndez)  [erron. formation 
from Norw. bonde, pl. bönder.) A Nor- 
wegian peasant farmer or petty freeholder. 
Bonderman. 

Bo'ndhold. Obs. exo. Hist. 1611. [f. BOND 
sb.* + HOLD sb.', after copyhold, etc.) Ten- 
ure in bond service, or of bond-land ; a sort of 
copyhold. 

Borndholder’. Obs. exc. Hist. 1539. [f. as 
prec. + -ER'.] A tenant in bond service, or 
of bond-land. 

Bondholder* (bomdhó*:ddor. 1844. [f. 
Bonp sb.' 6.] A person who holds a bond or 
bonds granted by a private person or by a 
public company or government. 

Bonding (bo-ndin), vbl. sb. 1677. [f. BOND. 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of the vb. 2. The 
storing of goods in bond; hence b.-house, 
-warehouse. 

Bond-land. [OE. bondeland, f. bonda BOND 
sb.*] Land held by bondage tenure; a form of 
copyhold land. 

Bondmaid, -maiden (bo:ndme'd, -mé'‘d’n). 
arch. 1526. (f. BOND a.; cf. BONDMAN 2.] A 
slave girl. So -servant, -service. 

Bondman (be-ndméén). arch. ME. [f 
BoxD sb.* (cf. husband); but subseq. influ- 
enced by BOND sb.1] 1. = BOND sb.' 2. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 2. A villein; a serf, slave ME. 
Hence Bo‘ndmanship. So Bo:'ndwoman. 

Bo'ndslave. 1561. = BONDMAN, -WOMAN. 

Bondsman (be:mndzmdén). 1735. [f. BOND 
sb., with genitival 's; in sense 2 used as a 
var. of BONDMAN.] 1. One who becomes 
surety by bond 1754. 2. = BONDMAN 2. 1735. 
|| Bonduc (be-ndvk). 1696. [- Fr. bonduc- 
Arab. bunduk hazel-nut, filbert, Pers. fundult 
hazel-nut—Gr. zovrucdy (xdpvor).) A tropical 
leguminous shrub of two species (@uilandina 
bonduc and G. bonducella) bearing respectively 
yellow and lead-coloured seeds, also called 
Nicker-nuts. 

Bone (bó*n) sb. [OE. bān = OF ris., OS. 
bén (MDu., LG. been), OHG. (G.) bein, ON. 


BONE 


bein :- Gme. *bainam.] 1. The general name 
for each of the distinct parts which unitedly 
make up the skeleton of vertebrate animals; 
differentiated as, ankle-, blade-, jaw-b., etc. 
2. pl. The bones of the body collectively, the 
skeleton; hence, the bodily frame, body, 
person (joc.) ME. b. = ‘mortal remains’ OE. 
3. The bony substance of the body. (Used as 
collect. sing.) OE. Also fig. 4. The material of 
the bones, which consists of animal matter, 
ossein, and salts of carbonate and phosphate 
of lime in varying proportions 1471. Also 
transf. (see WHALEBONE) 5, Anything made 
of bone, ivory, etc. a. pl. Dice ME. b. pl. 
Pieces of bone struck or rattled, to make rude 
music 1590. c. pl. Bobbins made of trotter 
bones, for weaving bone-lace. Twel. N. IL. iv. 
46. d. A strip of whalebone used in stays, ete. ; 
also attrib. 1595. 6. A bone (or part of one) 
With flesh on it, a fragment of meat. Often 
in comb. as aitch-b., etc. ME. Also fip. 7. 
transf. A callous growth on the legs of horses, 
becoming as hard as bone; as in b.-spavin, 
ete. 8. fig. The hard framework of anything, 
e.g. of a ship 1634. 9, Min. The slaty matter 
intercalated in coal-seams 1880. 

1. Fie how my bones ake Rom. & Jul. 11. v. 27. 
By these tenne bones (i.e. the fingers) 2 Hen. VI, 1. 
iii. 193. Phr. Hard, or dry, as a b. 2. Night hangs 
vpon mine eyes, my Bones would rest Jul. C. Y. 
Y. 41. She'll never live to make old bones 1873. 
b. Ovrst be he yt moves my bones Inser, over 
Shakespeare's Grave. 3. Art thou not of my b., and 
of my flesh ? 2 Sam. 19:13. To the b.: through the 
flesh, so as to touch the bone; to the inmost 
part. So In the b. 5. b. Mids, N. 1v. i, 33. 

Phrases. (sense 6) 4 b. to pick or gnaw : something 
to occupy one as a bone does a dog; a ‘nut to 
crack’. To have a b. to pick with one: to have 
something disagreeable to settle with a person, 
B. of contention, discord, etc.: some thing that 
causes contention, discord, ete. To make bones 
fice about: to make objections or scruples about. 

o Without more bones, etc. referring to bones 
found in soup, ete. as an obstacle to its being 
swallowed, 

Comb. etc. : b.-ash, the mineral residue of bones 
burnt in contact with air, chiefly phosphate of 
lime; -bed (Geol.), a stratum abounding with 
bones of animals; -black, animal charcoal; 
-breaker, a name of the Osprey (L. ossifraga, 
Ger. beinbrecher) ; also attrib.; -brown, a pigment. 
obtained by roasting bones, etc. till uniformly 
brown; -cave, one in which are found bones of 
animals; -charcoal = bone-black; -dog, a kind 
of Dog-fish; -dust, bones ground for manure; 
zearth = bone-ash; -fever, ‘phlegmonous in- 
flammation of the hand and arm, often seen in 
workers in b,’; -flsh, a species of wi ale, valued for 
its whalebone; -manure = bone-dust; -nippers 
(Surg.), cutting forceps used in the removal of 
b.; shaker, the bicycle as originally made (joc.); 
-spavin, a bony excrescence on the inside oj 
hock of a horse's log; spirit, a crude ammoni- 
acal liquor obtained from b.; + -work, work 
fone a b. ALIM 

aving bones; chiefly in comb., as big-b., etc. 
manured with b.; stiffened with ILS 
deprived of the bones. Boneless a. without 
bones; destitute of b. ; fig. wanting backbone. 
„Bone (bd'n), v. 1494, [f. BONE sb.] ti. 
intr. 1 To throw out spicules of bone. PEpys. 
2. trans. To take out the bones from; also 
fig. 1494. 3. To manure with bones; to stiffen 
With whalebone 1871. 

Bone (bón), v.” slang. 1819, [Origin unkn.] 
trans. To take into custody; to lay hold of; 
to steal. 


Bone, v.* See BONING vbl. 8b.* 

t Bone-ace. 1011. [Origin unkn.] A game 
at cards in which the player who turns up 
the highest of the third cards dealt obtains 
the ‘bone’ or half the stake; also, the ace of 
din on dd; the highest card in this game 


Hence Boned ppl. a. 


Bone-lace. 1574. [f. Bonz sb. 5 €.] Lace, 
usually of linen thread, made by knitting 
upon a pattern, with bobbins originally made 
of bone. 

Boneset (bõ-nse:t). 1670. (prob. f. Bo: 

+ SET v.] fa. The Common Oakey, hor 
phytum officinale (rare). b. A North American 
plant, Eupatorium. perfoliatum, valued for its 
medicinal properties ; thorough-wort. 

Bone-setter (bo"-nse:toi). 1470. One who 
sets broken or dislocated bones; a surgeon ; 
aos one who makes a calling of treat 

‘ures, without being a surgeon. So Bo; 
Setting vòl. sb. and ppl. a. sn 
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Bonetta, var. of BONITO. 

f Bo'ne-wort. [OE. büánwyri; see BONE, 
Wort.) Name of plants supposed to be bone- 
healing, as the common Daisy, Golden-Rod, 
etc. —1736. 

Bonfire (bo-nfoi?1), sb. 1483. [f. BONE sb. 1 
+ FIRE. In Sc. bane-fire.] t 1. A great fire in 
which bones were burnt in the open air —1684. 
f 2. A funeral pyre. (tr. L. pyra, rogus in 
10—17th c.) 1658. 3. A fire in which heretics 
or proscribed books were burnt 1581. 4. A 
large fire kindled in the open air : a. (orig.) on 
certain anniversaries. These were orig. bone- 
fires in sense 1. 1493. b. (In mod. use) in 
celebration of a victory or the like, or for 
&musement, or combined amusement and 
utility 1530. 

1. Ere I die, those foul idolaters Shall make me 
bonfires with their filthy bones MARLOWE. 4. b. 
Celebrate the victorie with bonefiers in euerie 
town RALEGH. Hence Bo'nfire v, (rare) to 
illuminate with bonfires ; intr. to make bonfires, 

t Bongrace. 1530. [-Fr. bonnegrace 
(Cotgrave); see Bon, GRACE.] 1. A shade 
worn on the front of women's bonnets to 
protect the complexion —1036. 2. A broad- 
brimmed hat —1815. 

|| Bonhomie (bonomi) Also bonhommie. 
1808. [Fr., f. bonhomme good man, good- 
natured fellow.] Good nature; the quality of 
being a good fellow. 

| Bonhomme (bono-m). 1526. [Fr.; see 
prec. In med.L. Bonus homo (xm).) t1. A 
member of an order of begging friars who 
came over to England in the 13th c. —1097. 
+2. A name given to the Albigenses 1751. 
3. A peasant. Jacques B.: the French 
peasant. 1851. 

Boniface (bo-nifeís). 1803. [Proper name.] 
Name of the jovial innkeeper in Farquhar's 
Beaux’ Stratagem 1707 ; thence generic as the 
proper name of innkeepers. 

Boniform (bo-nifüzm), a. 1677. [- mod.L. 
boniformis, used as tr. Plato's dyaloedis.] 
Having the form of good; akin to the Good. 
Used by Hy. More to denote a faculty cogni- 
zant of moral goodness. 

Bonify (bonifoi), v. 1603. [- Fr. bonifier 
improve, f. bon good + -fier -FY. Cf. med.L. 
bonificare.] t 1. To benefit. 2. To make good, 
turn into good 1678. So Boniflca'tion, 
thettering ; the paying of a bonus. 

Boning (bó"-nin), vbl. sb.1 1495. [f. Bonz 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The removing of bones from 
meat, fish, etc. 2. The applying of bones to 
land as manure 1875. 

Bo'ning, vbl. sb.* 1785. [Origin unkn.] 
Surveying, etc. The process of judging of the 
straightness of a surface or line by the eye, 
as by looking along the tops of two straight 
edges, or along a line of poles; also attrib., as 
in b. rod, etc. 

Bonitarian (bonité?-riün), a. 1861. [f. late 
L. bonitarius (cited only in Greek sp.; f. L. 
bonitas + -arius -ARY!) + -AN.] Beneficial; 
having beneficial possession without legal 
title. So Bo'nitary. 

|| Bonito (boni-to). 1599. [Sp. bonito = Fr. 
bonite (XY), of unkn. oi .] The striped 
tunny ; a fish about three feet long, common 
in tropical seas. Also transf. var. Bone'ta. 

f Bornity. 1585. [—L. bonitas *goodness', 
po lost from BOUNTY, see-rry.] Goodness 
1790. 

Bon mot; see Bon. 

|| Bonne (bon). 1529. [Fr., fem. of bon good; 
as sb. a nurse.) + A. adj. Good. B. sb. A 
CDU Vea XU 

ases. Bonne-bouche (bon . Pl. bonnes 
bouches. In Fr, ‘A pleasant eae the mouth’; 


Bonnet (bo-nét), sb. [- OFr. bonet (mod. 
bonnet), short for chapel de bonet hat made of 
n med.L. bonetus, 
origin.] 1. a. A head-dress of men and boys. 
In Eng. replaced by cap, but retained in Sc. ; 
hence, occas. = ‘Scotch cap’. b. A head- 


1499. c. Her. The velvet cap within a coronet, 
2. Naut. An additional Piece of canvas laced 
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to the foot of a sail to catch more wind Mg, 

. Fortif. A portion of the works at any 
salient angle, raised to protect from ey 
fire and ricochet 1700. 4. The second stomach 
of ruminants 1782. 5. techn. Applied to a 
protective covering or defence: a. The cowl 
at the top of a lighthouse, chimney, ete, 
b. A wire covering over the chimney of a 
locomotive engine or steamer (chiefly in 
U.S.); c. A covering over the cage in mines; 
d. A cap for a safety lamp ; e. An iron plate 
covering the openings in the yalve-chamberg 
ofapump. 1862. f. The protecting hood over 
the machinery of a motor vehicle 1902. 6, 
= BLUE-BONNET 3. 7, A thing or person used 
to put a good face on underhand proceedings, 
Also fig. 1833. 

1. Off goes his b. to an Oyster-wench Rich, I7, 1, 
iv. 31. To vail (or vale) ihe b.: to take it off in 
respect, 7. His look and bearing are. . those of a 
b. at a fashionable hell 1833. 

Phr. To have a bee in one's b.: see BEE}, 

Comb.: b.-headed a. (Archit.), of a window in 
which the outside of the arch is more splayed than 
the jambs; -limpet, a gasteropodous mollusc, so 
called from the shape of the shell; -macaque, 
-monkey, a monkey (Macacus sinicus), so called 
from the arrangement of the hairs on its head; 
~piece, a gold coin of James V of Scotland, on 
which the king is represented wearing a b,; 
shape, the frame-work of a b. Hence Bo'nnet- 
less a, 

Bonnet (bo-nét), v. 1607. [f. the sb.) F1. 
intr. To take the bonnet off in respect, 
SHAKS. 2. To put a bonnet on 1858. 3. To 
crush down a person's hat over his eyes 1897. 

3. The Students hustled and ‘bonnetted’ a new 
Professor 1882. 

Bonnibel (bo-nibe:l arch. 1579. [perh. f. 
Fr. bonne et belle; cf. BELLIBONE.] Fair maid. 

f Bo'nnilass(e. 1540. Now two wds.: 
Bonny lass —1579. 

Bonny (boni), a. 1529. [Of doubtful origin, 
perh. to be referred to OFr. bon, fem. bone 
good.] 1. Pleasing to the sight, comely, ex- 
pressing homely beauty. Now Se. and north, 
and midl. Eng. 2. t a. Of fine size 1600, b. 
Looking well, plump (dial. and collog.) 1749. 
t 3. Smiling, bright —1820. 

l. Honest men and b. lasses BURNS. 3. Then 
sigh not so, but let them goe And be you blithe 
and bonnie SHaxs. Hence Bo'nnily adv. Bo'nni- 
ness, 

t Bonny, sb. 1671. [perh. rel. to BUNNY!, 
earlier bony (XV).] Mining. A bed of ore, not 
forming, nor communicating with, a vein. 

Bonny-clabber  (bo-ni,klw-bo). Anglo- 
Trish. 1631. [- Ir. bainne clabair (bainne 
milk, clabair thick sour milk).] Milk naturally 
clotted on souring; = Sc. loppert or lappert 
milk. 

Bonspiel (bo-nspil, -spél). Sc. 1565. (prob. 
of LG. origin; cf. WFlem. bonespel child’s 
game.] fl. A set match. 2. spec. A ‘grand 
curling-match’ between two clubs or dis- 
tricts 1772, 

|| Bontebok (bo:ntébok). 1786. [S. Afr. Du.» 
f. bont pied + bok Buck sb.'] A S. African 
Antelope (Damalis pygarga, Gray) also called 
Pied Antelope. 

Bon-ton; see Bon. 

Bonus (bó*-njs). 1778. (prob. joc. or 
ignorant application of L. bonus m., for 
bonum n. good thing. Prob. orig. Stock 
Exchange slang.] A boon or gift over and 
above what is normally due. a. A premium 
for services rendered or expected; occas. = 

r, bribe. Also fig. and attrib, b. An 
extra dividend paid out of surplus profits; 
a portion of the profits of an insurance com- 
pany distributed ‘pro rata’ to the policy- 
holders 1808. 

Bon-vivant; see Bon. " 

Bonxie (bo-nksi), 1802. Shetland name 0! 
the Skua Gull. i 

Bony (bó*ni), a. 1535. [f. Bonz sb. + -Y'.] 
1. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, bone 
or bones; consisting or made of bones. S 
Abounding in bones; having large or DIO 
minent bones 1598. Comb. b.-pike, 8n 
American ganoid fish. Hence Bo'niness. 

Bonze (benz). 1588. [- Fr. bone or PE. 
bonzo (mod.L. bonzus, bonzius), prob. - JaP- 

Or bonzi- Chin. fan seng religious 
Person, or Jap. bó-zi — Chin. fa-sze teacher 
of the law.] A term applied by Europeans 
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to the Buddhist clergy of Japan, and occas. 
of China, etc. Hence Bo'nzery, a Buddhist 
monastery. 

Boo, booh (ba), int. (sb.) 1801. [Echoic.] 
An expression of contempt or aversion. 

Boo (bū), v. 1816. [f. prec.] To low as a 
cow; to utter ‘boo!’; to hoot. 

Boob. U.S. slang. 1912. = BOOBY 1. 

Booby (bi-bi), sb. 1599. (prob. (with -v*) — 
Sp. bobo (used in both senses) :— L. balbus 
stammering, stuttering.) 1. A dull, heavy, 
stupid fellow, esp. a dunce. Also atirib. 2. A 
species of Gannet, esp. Sula fusca 1634. 

Comb.: b.-hatch (Naut.), a smaller kind of 
companion which lifts off in one piece; -hutch 
(dial.), à small clumsy cart; -prize, a prize (of no 
value) awarded to the last or lowest scorer; -trap, 
a kind of practical joke in vogue among schoolboys 
and others. Hence Boo*byish a. awkwardly silly. 
Boo'byism. 

Boodh, boodha, etc. : see BUDDHA, etc. 

Boodle (bz-d'l). U.S. 1833. [- Du. boedel, 
boel the whole of one's possessions (de heele 
boel), disorderly mass, corresp. to OF ris. bddel 
movable goods, LG. bódel (de ganse bódel). 
Cf. CABoODLE.] 1. Crowd, lot: often whole kit 
and boodle. 2. a. Counterfeit money 1858. b. 
Money or means for corrupt dealing in public 
affairs 1884. 

. b. 'Sinews of war'..'soap' and other 
synonymes for campaign b. are familiar 1884. 

Boohoo’, int. and sb. 1525. A word imita- 
tiveof noisy weeping or laughter. Also as vb. 

Book (buk), sb. [OE. bdc fem., corresp. to 
OFris., OS. bók fem. and n. (Du. boek), 
OHG. buoh mostly n. (G. buch), ON. bók 
fem. (cf. Goth. bóka letter of the alphabet) :— 
Gme. *bóks usually taken to be a derivative 
of *bóki BEEOH, the wood of the tree being 
the material of the tablets on which runes 
were inscribed.] 1. A writing; & written 
charter or deed. Obs. exc. Hist. t2. A 
(written) narrative, record, list, register 1681. 
3. gen. A collection of sheets of paper or other 
substance, blank (cf. 8), written, or printed, 
fastened together so as to form a material 
whole; esp. such a collection fastened to- 
gether at the back, and protected by covers; 
also, a literary composition long enough to 
make one volume, as dist. from a tract, 
pamphlet, essay, etc. Also fig. ME. t4. 
"Benefit of clergy’ 21710. t 5. Book-learning, 
Scholarship, lessons, reading. In later use 
only pl. —1680. 6. A main subdivision of a 
large treatise ME. 7. The libretto of an 
opera, etc. 1768. 8. A volume in which to 
keep records of commercial transactions, 
minutes, ete. Also, one containing such 
Tecords, 1498. 9, Betting. A betting-book 
1856, 10. I hist. The first six tricks taken by 
either side. 11. A packet of gold-leaf. 

l. The witnesses, that subscribed the booke of 
the purchase Jer. 32:12. 2. This is the booke of 
the generations of Adam Gen. 5:1. 3. Books, as 
well printed as in Manuscript TINDAL. fig. Our 

e..Findes..bookes in the running brookes 
fid Jt. i. 16. The b. of Knowledge MILT. 
Plotting your names from Bookes of Memory 

ME 5. My onne profits nothing. .at his Booke 
Merru W. 1v. i. 15, 6. The B. of Genesis. The sixth 

ooke of Euclide 1635. 8. A merchant's books : his 
account books. So cash-b., etc. 
pprases., 1. B. of God: God’s b., the Bible. B. of 
ife, (the living) : the list of those who shall inherit 
eternal life (cf. Phil. 4:3: Rev, 20:12). 2. By (the) 
h T set phrase. In a person's good (or bad) books: 

avour (or disfavour) with him (see also BLACK 
BOOK 4). Without (+ one's) b. : without authority ; 
also lit. from memory, 3. To be upon the books : to. 
ave one's name entered in the official list of 
d etc.: hence, to take one's name off the 
v To bring to b.: to cause to show authority ; 
too vestigate (a statement, etc.). To close 
(fore i à business): to make no further entries 
atime). T'o shut the books : to suspend business 
Operations. To speak like a b.: i.e. with precise 
information, To take a leaf out of (a person's) b.: 
follow his example. 
Comb. b.-crab, = -scorpion; -credit, (-debt), 
amount credited, (debited), to a person's 
account in a ledger; -ends, a pair of (ornamental) 
Bee or supports used to keep a row of unshelved 
holds 


upright; -holder, one who or that which 

an ing b., f spec, a theatrical prompter; -louse, 
boot set, Psocus pulsatorius, destructive to 
anytni -mark, a book-plate; also = -marker, 
d inserted between the leaves of a b. to 
stud & place; -mate, school-fellow, fellow- 
like ams -muslin, a fine kind of muslin folded 
à b. when sold in the piece, also ellipt. a dress 
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of this; -oath, one sworn on the Bible; -packet, 
one which may be sent by b.-post; -post, the 
system under which books and printed matter 
may be sent through the post-office; -postage, 
-rate, the price charged for carriage by b.-post; 
-scorpion, an insect, Chelifer cancroides, re- 
sembling a scorpion, found in old books; -slide, 
an expanding stand for books; -work, study of 
textbooks; -wright, a maker of books. 

Book (buk), v. [OE. bócian; f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To grant or assign (land) by charter; 
see BOOK sb. 1. Obs. exc. Hist. 2. To enter 
in a book; to record, register ME. Also fig. 
3. To enter in a list 1548. 4. To engage for 
oneself by payment (a seat or place). Also 
absol. 1826. b. To enter (a person's name, 
etc.) for a seat or place; to issue railway 
tickets to; refl. to take one's ticket 1841. c. 
To enter and pay for the transmission of 
(goods, etc. by any conveyance 1829. 5. 
transf. To engage (a person) as a guest or the 
like (colloq.) 1872. 

2. Not eager to b. fresh orders 1883. 4. Sam 
Weller booked for them all DICKENS. 5. I shall b. 
you for that evening 1887. 

Bookbinder (bu-kboindes). ME. One who 
binds books. So Boo-kbindery (U.S.) a 
bookbinding establishment; Bookbinding 
vbl. sb. 

Bookcase (bu-k,ke/s). 1742. A case for 
books; a set of bookshelves shut in by doors. 

f Book-case. 1552. A law case found on 
record —1726. 

Book-craft. arch. OF. 
literary skill; authorship. 

Booker (bukoi. [OE. bóocere = OHG. 
buohhüri, Goth. bókareis (see -ER!); in mod. 
sense formed anew on BOOK v.] f 1. A writer 
of books —ME. 2. A book-keeper 1863. 

Boo'kery. 1599. [See -ERY 2.] f 1. Study 
of books. 2. A collection of books 1812. 

Boo'k-fell. Obs. exc. Hist. OE. [FELL sb.*] 
A skin prepared for writing upon; a vellum 
or parchment manuscript. 

Boo'kful, sb. 1599. As much as fills a book. 

t Boo'kful, a. Full of book knowledge. 
POPE. 

Bookie (buki). collog. 1885. [See -IE, -Y*.] 
= BOOKMAKER 3. 

Booking (bu-kin), vbl. sb. 1643. [f. Book 
v. + -ING?.] The entering in a book, esp. in 
order to engage a seat or place; also the 
issuing of tickets, entitling to the same 1884. 
Comb. : b.-clerk, the clerk who books engers 
or goods for conveyance, or who sells tickets at a 
b.-office; -office, one where places are booked for 
a coach, etc., or goods for transit; also a ticket- 
office. 

Bookish (bukiJ), a. 1507. [f. BOOK sb. + 
-IsH*.] 1, Of or belonging to a book or books; 
literary. 2. Studious 1570; knowing books 
only 1593. 

2. A b. man, who has no knowledge of the world 
ADDISON. Hence Boo'kish-ly adv., -ness. 

Book-keeper (bu-k,kipei) 1555. One who 
keeps the accounts of a business, public office, 
etc. So Boo'k-keeping, the art of keeping. 
books or accounts. 

Bookland. Obs. exc. Hist. OE. Land taken 
from the folcland or common land, and 
granted by bóc or charter to a private owner; 
later, all land exc. folcland. Hence Buckland 
(place-name). 

Book-latin. [OE. bóc-léden.] Latin; later, 
book-language. 

Boo-k-lea:rned,a. ME. Learned in books 
or book-knowledge. (Now disparaging.) 

Whate'er these booklearn'd blockheads say 
DRYDEN. Hence Book-learnedness. So Boo*k- 
lea:rning, learning derived from books (merely). 

Boo'kless, a. 1735. Unscholarly (poet.); 
destitute of books 1788. 

Booklet (bu-klét). 1859. 
book. So Boo'kling. 

Boo'k-lore. [OE. bdclar (see LORE sb.'); 
revived xix.| Knowledge gained from books. 

Book-maker (bu-kmé‘kes). 1515. f1. A 
printer and bookbinder —1711. 2. One who 
composes or compiles a book. (Often dis- 
paraging.) 1533. 3. One who keeps a betting- 
book. Cf. Book sb. 9. 1862. So Boo*k- 
ma:king. 

Bookman (bukmin) 1583. A scholar. 

You two are book-men : Can you tell [etc.] SHAKS. 

Book-plate (bu-kplé't). 1791. A label, usu- 
ally pasted inside the covers of a book, bear- 
ing a device indicating ownership, place, etc. 


Book-learning, 


[-LET.] A tiny 
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Boo-k-rea:d, ppl. a. 1591. Well-read in 
books. 

Bookseller (bu-k,se:loi. 1527. A vender 
of books. So Boo'kse:lling vbl. sb.; also 
attrib. or adj. 

Boo'k-ways, boo-kwise, adv. 1696. [See 
-ways.] In the form of a book. 

Boo'k-wi:se, a. 1610. Book-learned. 

Book-worm (bu-k,wbim). 1599. 1. lit. 
The larva of various beetles, esp. Anobium 
hirtum, destructive to books 1855. 2. fig. 
One who is always poring over books 1599. 
RA nere and spoiled by a whoreson b. B. 

Boo'ky, a. collog. 1880. [-Y'.] Bookish. 

f Booly. 1596. [- Ir. buaile; deriv. of bo 
cow, or — L. bovile.] A temporary fold used 
by the Irish who wandered about with their 
herds in summer; a company of such people 
and their cattle —1846. Hence t Booling. 
SPENSER. 

Boom (bm), sb.' 1500. [f. Boom v.'] A 
loud, deep, resonant sound, as of a cannon, 
a large bell, etc. : the cry of the bittern. 

The dull b. of the disturbed sea RUSKIN. 

Boom (büm), sb.* 1645. [- Du. boom ‘tree, 
beam, pole’; taken from Du. in senses in 
which beam was not used.) Naut. 1. A long 
spar run out to extend the foot of a particular 
sail; as jib.-b., etc. 1662. pl. That part of the 
deck where the spare spars are stowed 1702. 

+ 2. A pole set up to mark the course of the 
channel or deep water. (Dicts.) 3. A bar or 
barrier consisting of connected spars, pieces 
of timber, etc., stretched across a river or 
harbour mouth to obstruct navigation 1645. 
4. A fixed line of floating timber across a 
river or round an area of water to retain 
floating logs. (N. Amer.) 1702, 

3. The sea-works and booms were traced out by 
Marquis Spinola HOWELL. 

Comb. : b.-iron, an iron ring fitted on the yard- 
arm, through which the studding-sail b. slides 
when rigged out or in; dig eris tanda fonrigging 
the top-mast studding-sail booms out or in ; Sail, 
one which is set to a b. instead of to a yard; 
-sheet, one fastened to a b.; -spar, ‘a spar of a 
larger kind’ (Smyth). 

Boom (bam), sb.? U.S. 1879. [prob. applica- 
tion of Boom v. w. ref. to sense 2.] 1. A start 
of commercial activity; a rapid advance in 
prices; a rush of activity in business or 
speculation. 2. The effective launching of 
anything upon the market, or upon public 
attention; an impetus given to any enter- 
prise; a vigorously worked movement in 
favour of & candidate or cause 1879. 

2. The Grant ‘B.’ may be succeeded by the 


Sherman ‘B.’ SAL 

Boom (bim), v. 1440, [ult. imit.; perh. 
orig. - Du. bommen.] 1. intr. To hum or 
buzz, as a bee or beetle; to make a loud deep 
resonant sound, as a cannon, a large bell, 
etc. ; also the word to express the cry of the 
bittern ; trans., usually with out 1837. 2. intr. 
To rush with violence, as a ship making all 
the way she can 1617. 

1. Unless I get home, Ere the curfew bome 
BARHAM. 2. The first of them booming by himself 
before the wind 1617. 

Boom (büm), v.* 1627. [f. Boom sb.*] 1. 
Naut. trans. a. To b. out: to extend (the front. 
of a sail) with a boom. b. To b. off: to push 
off with a pole. Cf. Du. boomen. 2. To furnish 
(a river, etc.) with a boom to retain floating 
timber; to collect (logs, etc.) in a boom. (N. 
Amer.) 1879, 3. Cf. BOOMING vbl. sb. 2. 

Boom (bm), v.* U.S. 1879. [f. Boom 
sb.*] 1. intr. To go off with a Boom; to burst 
into sudden activity; to make rapid (com- 
mercial) progress, to advance vigorously. 2. 
trans. To give a Boom to; to push, puff, write 
up. Also absol. 1879. 

1. Every one says business is booming 1879 2. 
Sere is booming Mr, Conkling for. .Senator 

Boomer’ (bi-moz). 1883. [f. Boom v.*] 
One who booms an enterprise. U.S. slang. 

Boo'mer'. 1881. Australian name of the 
male of the largest species of Kangaroo. 

Boomerang (bü-meren) 1827. [Native 
name; wo-mur-rüng is recorded as a Port 
Jackson word, bümarin as Kamilaroi.] An 
Australian missile weapon : a curved piece of 
hard wood, with a sharp edge along the con- 
vexity of the curve. It can be thrown so as 
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to hit an object in a different direction from 
that of projection, or so as to return to or 
behind the starting-point. Also fig. 

Like the strange missile which the Australian 
throws, Your verbal b. slaps you on the nose 
HOLMES. 

Booming (bü-min), vbl. sb. 1774. [f. Boom 
v./,*,' + -ING'.] 1. The action of the vb. 
Boom’. 2. The accumulation and sudden 
discharge of a quantity of water (in placer 
mining) 1880. 3. See Boom sb.*, Boom v.* 
1881. Boo'mingly adv. with a b. noise. 

Boon (bàn), sb.* ME. [- ON. bón (Sw., Da. 
bón):- Gme. *bónig, whence also OE. bén 
BENE. Sense-development prob. infi. by 
Boowa.] tl. A prayer, petition, request 
—1623. t2. A command couched in the form 
of a request —1593. 3. transf. The matter 
prayed for or asked (arch,) ME. 4. A favour, 
a gift; in 17th c. a gratuity; but now only 
fig. or arch. 1460. 5. A blessing, an advantage, 
a thing to be thankful for. (The usual current 
sense.) 1767. 6. An unpaid service due by a 
tenant to his lord. Now dial. 1634. *[7. 
Modern archaists confuse with Boon a. 

1. The kyng assentede to his bone CHAUCER. 2. 
SHAKS. 3 Hen. VI, 11. ii. 46, 3. Cousin, you must 
grant me my b. Scorr. 7. For b. or bale 1874. 
Hence Boo'nless a. 

Boon, sb. ME. [Origin unkn. See BUN 
sb.*] The stalk of flax or hemp after the 
fibre has been removed. 

Boon (bün) a. ME. [-(O)Fr. bon i= L. 
bonus good; in gen. Eng. use XIV-XVII, sur- 
viving in senses 3 and 4.] t 1. Good, goodly 
—1086. t2. Fortunate, prosperous ; esp. in b. 
voyage, prosperous journey, also jig. good 
success. -1007. 3. Gracious, bounteous, 
benign; = L. almus (poet.) 1612. 4, In b. 
companion, lit. ‘good-fellow’, also occ. used 
predicatively : Jolly, convivial 1566. 

1. Seint Iulian! lo, bon hostelle CHAUGER. 3. 
Flours..which..Nature b. Powrd forth profuse 
MILT. P.L. IV. 242. 4. Hight'nd as with Wine, 
jocund and b. Miu. P.L. 1x. 793. 

Boon, v. Obs. or dial. ME. [f. Boon sb.!] 
f 1. To ask as a boon. + 2. intr. To do boon- 
work (see BOON sb.* 0) 1691. 3, trans. To re- 
pair (public roads). Now dial. 1783. 

Boopic (bo,opik), a. rare. 1854. [f. Gr. 
Bodms (f. fois ox + y eye) + -I0.] Ox-eyed. 
Boor (bü*i) 1430. [- LG. bür or Du. boer; 
the word is repr. by OE. delbür, néahgebür 
NEIGHBOUR., Of. Bor, BOWER sb.5) 1. A 
husbandman, peasant. Obs., exc. as in 3. 
2. A Dutch or German peasant (Ger. bauer) 
1681. b. A Dutch colonist in Guiana, S. 
Africa, etc. (In S. Africa now BOER.) 1824. 
Also transf. 3. A rustic (and therefore 
C B a eu 1598. CINA 

. A countrie Boore, a goodlie proper swayne 
1592. 2. Germany hath her BOOre,. like our 
Yeomen FULLER. 3. As to manners a mere b. or 
clown DE For. Comb. Boor's Mustard [—-early 
mod. G. Baurensenfe] Herb., name given to 
Thlaspi arvense. Hence Boo-rish a. (and f quasi- 
8b. A.Y.L. V. i. 54). Boorrish-ly adv., -ness, 

Boose (büz) sb. north. 1440. [Late ME. 
repr. OE. *bós, whence bósig Boosy.] A cow- 
or horse-stall; a crib. var. Boo'sy. 

Boose, var. of Boozz. 

+ Boost, sb.' Also north. bost. ME. A var. 
of Borst box, pyx —1651. 

Boost (bust), sb.* U.S, collog. 
Boost v.] A lift, a shove up. 

Boost (bist), v. U.S. collog. 1848. [Origin 
unkn.] trans. To hoist; to push up from 
behind. Also fig. Hence Boo'ster (Electr.), 
& machine for raising voltage. 

Boot (bit), sb.* [OE. bót = OFris. bote, OS. 
bóta, (M)Du. boete, OHG. buoza(G. busse), ON. 
bót, Goth. bola :- Gmc. *bóló remedy, ad- 
vantage, f. *ból- *bát (see BETTER, BEST).] 
t1. Advantage; profit; avail use —1693. 2. 
The making good or mending of anything; 
the means of doing so; repair; remedy, relief 
OE. 3. Compensation paid for injury or 
wrong-doing; amends. (Only in OE., and 
Hist., as OE. bol, ME, bote.) In comb., as 
man-bote, etc. 4. Expiation of sin; sin-offer- 
ing; penance. Obs. (exc. Hist.). 

Phr. To b.: to the good, into the bargain; For 
two books that I had and 6s. 6d. to b. T had my 
Lope book of songs PEPYS. Apply [thy daies] 

o better b. SPENSER. 2. Anon he yaf the sike 


1858. [t. 
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man his boote CHAUGER. Saint George to b. ! Grace 
to b. ! i.e. to our help. Noneotherb. : no alternative. 

+ Boot, sb.* 1593. [app. a use of prec., in- 
fluenced by Boory. Cf. Boot sb.' 3.] Booty, 
spoil, esp. in phr. T'o make b. SHAKS. 

Boot (bat), sb.* [ME. bote — ON. bóti or its 
source, OFr. bote (mod. botte); in AL. bota 
(xm), botta; of unkn. origin.) 1. A covering 
for the foot and lower part of the leg, usually 
of leather. (At first used only by riders.) 
+2. A greave —1609. 3. An instrument of 
torture formerly used in Scotland to extort 
confessions 1513. 4. Part of a coach; an 
uncovered space on or by the steps on each 
side, where attendants sat, facing sideways; 
later, a low outside compartment in front or 
behind. Now Hist. 1608. b. The receptacle 
for parcels, etc. under the seats of the guard 
and coachman 1781. 

1. Get on thy boots, wee'l ride all night SHAKS. 
3, Shall I draw him on a Scotch pair of boots, 
Master, and make him tell all? VANBRUGH. 

Phrases. The b. is on the other leg: the case is 
altered, the responsibility is on the other party. 
To have (t ish) one's heart in one's boots: to be 
in extreme fear (cf. ‘the heartsinks’). + Over shoes, 
over boots: used of reckless persistence in any 
course. Boot and saddle [perversion of Fr. boute- 
selle ‘place saddle’; see BOUTE-SELLE], the signal 
to cavalry for mounting. 

Comb.: b.-black, a shoe-black (chiefly U.S.); 
t -catcher, a servant at an inn who pulled off the 
guests’ boots; -closer, one who sews together the 
upper leathers of boots; -hook, one for pulling on 
boots; -hose, -stocking, an over-stocking which 
covers the leg like a jack-boot; -jack, a con- 
trivance for pulling off boots; -last = boot-tree ; 
-lick v. to toady; sb. a toady (U.S. slang); 
-Stretcher, -tree, a shaped block inserted into 
a b. to stretch it. 

Boot (bat), v.t [ME. bote, boote, t. BOOT sb.*, 
repl. bete BEET v.] f 1. trans. To make better 
—1481. t2. To make good, make up —1530. 
3. To profit, avail. (Only in 3rd pers.) ME. 
b. with sense ‘it matters’ 1752. +4. To 
benefit, enrich. Ant. & Cl. II. v. 71. 

3. It boots not to look backwards ARNOLD. What 
boots thy wealth SOUTHEY. b. What boots it 
which prevails 1752. 

Boot (būt), v.* 1408. [f. Boor sb.*] 1. 
trans. To put boots on (another or oneself); 
intr. (for refl.) to put on one’s boots 1597. 2. 
trans. To torture with the Boor (sb.* 3) 1580. 
3. Mil. slang. To beat, formerly with a jack- 
boot, now with a waist-belt 1802. 
er boote, Master Shallow 2 Hen. IV, v. 

Booted (bü-téd), ppl. a. 1552. [f. Boor 
v.' + -ED'.] 1. Having boots on; formerly 
'equipped for riding', esp. in booted and 
spurred. Also fig. 2. transf. Clothed or 
covered as to the legs 1601. 

Bootee (büti-). [f. Boor sb.* + -EE*.] A 
High low. boot for ladies; an infant’s wool 

oot. 

|| Boótes (bo,ó"-tiz). 1656. [L. — Gr. Boórns.] 
Astron. A constellation, the Wagoner, 
situated at the tail of the Great Bear. 

Booth (bio), sb. (ME. bop (cf. AL. botha, 
bothus Xi) - Old East Norse *bdd (Sw., Da. 
bod stall, shop) = Olcel. bud dwelling, 
f. East Norse bóa = Olcel. búa dwell; see 
BOND sb.*, BOWER sb.!] 1. A temporary 
dwelling covered with boughs, canvas, or 
other slight material (arch.) 2. spec. A 
covered stall at a market, fair, etc. See also 
ToLL-BooTH. ME. Comb. polling-b., a 
temporary structure for voting purposes at 
an election. 

t Boot-hale, v. 1598. [f. Boor sb. + 
HALE v.] 1. infr. To carry off booty —1670. 
2. trans. To spoil, pillage, plunder —1625. 

Bootikin, bootakin (bütikin, -ákin). 
1727. [dim. of Boor sb.? Cf. mannikin.] 1. A 
soft boot or mitten made of wool and oiled 
skin, worn as a cure for the gout 1707. 2. A 
small kind of boot; a knitted legging with 
feet, worn by children 1844. 3. = Boor sb.* 
3. 1727. 

t Boo'ting, vbl. sb.* ME. [f. Boor v. + 
-ING'.] Relieving, healing, helping; payment 
to the good; service, avail —1591. 

t Boo'ting, vbl. sb.* 1572. [f. Boor sb.* or 
v.' + -ING'.] 1. Booty; = BUTIN —1600. 2. 
Plundering cf. freebooting. HOBBES. 

Booting (bütin), vbl. sb.* 1678. [f. Boor 
v. ---INGL] a, Torture with the Boor 
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(sb.* 3). b. Punishment by being booted 
(see Boor v.* 3). 

Boot-leg. [Boot sb.*] The upper part of a 
tall boot 1634. b. attrib. (U.S.) with reference 
to illicit trading in liquor, etc., orig. as con- 
veyed hidden in a boot-leg 1889. Hence 
Boo't-le$ger, -legging vbl. sb. and ppl. a, 
Boot-le£ v. 

Bootless (bü-tlés) a.' (OE. bóflias, f. 
Boor sb.1 + -LEss.] + 1. Not to be expiated 
by a ‘bote’; see Boor sb.' 3. (In OE. law.) 
t 2. Without help or remedy —1659. 3. To no 
purpose; unprofitable 1559. 4. quasi-adv, 
ME. 


3. Bootlesse prayers Merch. V. 11. iii. 20. Hence 
Boortless-ly adv., -ness. 

Boo:tless, a.* ME. [f. Boor sb.” + -LESS.] 
Without boots. 

Boots (bits). 1623. [pl. of Boor sb,*, used 
as sing.) 1. The servant in hotels who cleans 
the boots 1798. 2. (slang.) The youngest 
officer in a regiment, junior member of a club, 
etc. 1806. 3. In comb. = ‘Fellow’; as lazy- 
b., etc. 1623. 

Boo't-to:pping. 1767. Naut. a. The act 
of cleaning the upper part of a ship’s bottom, 
and covering it with a mixture of tallow, sul- 
phur, etc. b. ‘Sheathing a vessel with plank- 
ing over felt’ (Adm. Smyth) 1867. 

Booty (ba-ti), sb.’ 1474. [First as botye, buty 
(Caxton) - MLG. bite, buite exchange, dis- 
tribution (whence G. beute), rel. to ON, byta 
deal out, exchange, of doubtful origin. See 
Burin.) 1. orig. Plunder or profit acquired in 
common and so divisible. a. Spoil of war, 
b. That taken by thieves 1507. t2. A prize 
of war, etc. (With pl.) —1823. 3. loosely. 
Plunder, spoil; a prize 1580. 

1. Phr. To play b.: to join with confederates in 
order to victimize another player; hence, to play 
Or act falsely so as to gain a desired object. 
Hence: Booty = playing b. 

t Booty, sb.* 1577. Erron. used for Boor 

i 


Booze, boose (biz), sb. collog. Mod. sp. 
and pronunc. of BOUSE, BO WE sb. + 

Booze, boose (biz), v. Var. of Bousk, perh. 
dial. Hence Boo'zer. 

Boozy (bü-zi) a. 1529. [f. Boozn sb. + 
-Y'.] 1, Affected by drinking. 2. Given up 
to boozing 1592. Hence Boo'ziness. 

Bo-peep (bó*:pi-p). 1528. [f. Bo int. + 
PEEP v.] A nursery play with a young child, 
in which the nurse alternately hides, and 
Peeps out unexpectedly, and hides again as 
suddenly. Also fig. and attrib. 

He playeth b. with the scripture TINDALE. 

Bor (bda), sb. dial. 1677. [perh. repr. OE. 
(ġe)bür ; see Boon.] An East Anglian form of 
address = Neighbour, gossip, etc. 

Bor-, Chem., short for Boron, in comb.; 
eg. Bor-ethyl 3(C,H,)B, Bor-methyl 
3(CH,)B. 

|| Bora (bü*-a). 1864. [Local form (Venice, 
Trieste) of It. borea — L. boreas north wind.] 
A severe north wind which blows in the 
Upper Adriatic. 

fl Bora'chio. 1583. (Sp. borracha, It. 
borraccia, leathern bag for wine, Sp. borracho 
drunkard.] 1. A goatskin bag used in Spain 
for wine, etc. —1775. 2. A drunkard -1729. 

Boracic (bore'sik), a. 1801. [f. borac-, stem 
of med.L. borax (see BORAX) + -10.] Chem. 
Like, pertaining to, or derived from borax. 
B. acid is now called Boric acid, Hence 
Bo'racite, native borate of magnesia. 

+ Bora'cium. 1808. [f. as prec. + -IUM.] 
Chem. Davy’s name for Boron, at that time 
taken for a metal. 

Borage (br:réds) ME. [-(O)Fr. bour- 
rache —med.L, bor(r)ago, -agin-, perh. ~ 
Arab. 'abü 'ürak ‘father of sweat’, the 
Arabian physicians using the plant 88, n 
diaphoretic.] A genus of plants, giving 1 
name to a natural order (Boraginacee). The 
common British species (Borago officinalis), 
which has bright blue flowers, and stem am 
leaves covered with prickly hairs; formerly 9 
cordial, and still used in cool tankard, clare 
S etc. DU aet. rns “Courage” BNN 

ence. .* . always bri jouras A 
HOOKER. Comb. b.-wort, any  boraginaceous 
plant. t: 

Boraginaceous (boræ:dzinë:fəs), % ot 

med.L. borago (see prec.) + -AcEOUs.] Bol. 


BORAGINEOUS 


or pertaining to the order Boraginacee; see 


rec. 
PBoragineous (borüdsi-nies), a. [f. as prec. 
---EoUS.] Bot. Of or pertaining to the 
Boraginex, containing the genus Borago; 
loosely — prec. 

| Bora'sco, -a'sque. 1686. [- Fr. bour- 
rasque, It. burrasca and Sp. borrasca — L. 
boreas; see BORA.) A violent squall of wind. 

| Borassus (bore:sDs) 1798. [mod.L. — 
Gr. Bópaccos palm-fruit.] Bot. A genus of 
palms, with two species, of which B. flabelli- 
formis yields palm-wine and palm-sugar. 

Borate (b6*-re't). 1816. [f. BORON + -ATE*.] 
Chem. A salt of boric acid. 

Borax (b6°-reeks). [ME. boras — OFr. boras 
-med.L. borax (whence Eng. sp., XVI, and 
mod. Fr.) - Arab. bürak — Pers. bürah.] 1. A 
native salt; the acid borate of sodium or 
biborate of soda (Na4,B,0;): when pure, a 
whitish crystal, or white powder, also im- 
ported as ti 
B. beads, beads made of b., used in blowpipe 
analysis to distinguish the metallic oxides, and 
test minerals by the characteristic colours they 
give in the flame. 

Bo'rboryém. Also -mus. 1719. [- (ult.) 
Gr. BopBopvyuós.] Med. A rumbling in the 
bowels. Hence Borbory-gmic a. 

Bord, obs. f. BOARD. 

Bordage (bü:adéds). ME. [- OFr. bordage 
(= med.L. bordagium), still in local use in 
France, f. (O)Fr. borde small farm, cot — 
Gallo-Rom. *borda — Frankish *bord BOARD 
8b. See -AGE.] The tenure of a BORDAR; the 
services due from him. Hist. 

Bordar (b@-ad&a). 1776. [- AL. bordarius 
= (O)Fr. bordier, f. borda; see prec., -ER*.) 
Feudal Syst. A villein of the lowest rank, 
who rendered menial service for a cottage, 
held at the will of his lord. (In Domesday 
Book bordarius.) 

Bordeaux (berdé":). 1570. A city in the 
south of France; hence, the wine of B., claret. 

t Bo'rdel. ME. [-(O)Fr. bordel cot, small 


farm, brothel; in med.L. bordellum, -us; 
dim. of OFr. borde, med.L. borda; see 
BORDAGE, -EL*, Superseded by BROTHEL.) 


1. A brothel —1850; prostitution ME. only. 
2. A good-for-nothing. (Erron. for BROTHEL 
1.) CAXTON. Also attrib. Hence t Borrdeler, 
a keeper or ? frequenter of brothels. var. 
t Bordello. 

Border (bó-1doz), sb. (ME. bordure — (O)Fr. 
bordure — Rom. deriv. of *bordare, t. *bordus 
= mc. *hordaz; see BOARD, -ER* 3.] 1. A side, 
edge, brink, or margin; a limit or boundary; 
the part lying along the boundary or 
outline. 2. A frontier; pl. the marches, the 
border districts ME. b. The frontier line 
1535. 3. A strip of ground forming a fringe 
to a garden. Also atírib. ME. 4. A defined 
edging, of distinct material, colour, shape, 
Pattern, etc. ME. 5. fig. A limit, boundary, 
verge. (Transferred to time, etc.) 1728. 

2. Wolves of war, They kept their b. well 
SourHEY. Over the b.: across the frontier line. 
Phr. The B., the Borders : the district. adjoining the 
boundary between England and Scotland; An 
emphatic B. motto, Thou shalt want ere I want 
Scorr. 5. On the borders of eternity HERVEY. 


.: b.-line, boundary strip of land; fig. €x- 

ge; also attrib. verging on the indecent, 
[^ ,B.-pricker, -rider, a mounted free- 
bs oter living on the B. ; B.-side, the district about 
ie B.; B.-warden, Warden of the Marches; 
T "warrant, a writ issued on one side of the B. 
or the apprehension of a person on the other side. 
Border (bodei, v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. 
frans. To put a border to. Also fig. 2. To 
form a border to; to bound 1570; fig. to 
keep within bounds (Lear iv. ii. 33). 3. 
To lie on the borders of, adjoin 1649. 4. 
intr. To lie on the border, be contiguous on, 
m 1535. t5. trans. To cut up (a pasty) 
Ra Lands bordering the Mediterranean LYELL. 
Ph, m tribes, bordering on cultivated countries. 
SaL 0 b. on or upon (fig.): to resemble closely, 
Hen 9n; This borders on the common-place 


Borderer (bó-idoroi). 1494. [f. BORDER v. 
ie sb. + -ER*.] 1. One who dwells near a 
order, esp, that of England and Scotland. 
One who borders on or dwells close fo or 
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by; a next neighbour. Formerly said of a 
country. Also fig. 1538. 

2. Borderers upon the Roman world SELDEN. 
Borderers on the savage state HAZLITT. 

Bo'rder-la:nd. (Also as one and as two 
wds.) 1813. A land or district on or near a 
border; esp. that between England and Scot- 
land. Also fig. 

A neutral strip of borderland GROTE. The b. of 
old romance LoNGF. 


f Bord-land. ME. Feudal Syst. Prob. 
land held in bordage tenure —1664. 
t Bord-lode. [See LopE.] Prob. some 


Service, e.g. haulage of timber, due by the 
BORDAR. 

f Bo'rdman. [Found first in L. form, 
bordmannus, etc., a synonym of bordarius, 
see BORDAR.] A bordar, a cottier. (Dicts.) 

t Bordrage, var. BODRAGE, hostile in- 
cursion. 

Bordure (bó-idiüz). 1460. [Earlier f. BOR- 
DER, q.v.] 1. Her. A bearing that goes all 
round and parallel to the boundary of a 
shield, always a fifth part of the field in 
breadth. 2, = BoRDER. (An occas. var.) 
1604. 

Bore (b6°1), sb. ME. [Partly f. BORE v.'; 
OE. bor gimlet, ON. borr borer, f. Gmc. 
*boraz (see BORE v.'); in ME. (sense 1) prob. = 
ON. bora bore-hole = OHG. boro auger 
(wk. fem. :- Gmc. *borón)] 1. That which 
is bored; a hole made by boring; an aperture 
(arch.) 2. spec. The cylindrical perforation of 
a tube, gun, etc. Also attrib., as in smooth-b., 
etc. 1572. b. Hence, the diameter of a tube; 
the calibre of a gun; also fig. and transf. 
1583. 3. transf. The tubular outlet of a 
geyser 1863. +4, An instrument for boring 
1677. 

Comb. b.-hole, = sense 1. Now more usual. 

Bore (bó*i) sb.* 1766. [Of unkn. origin; 
some of the earliest exx. (1760-8) make ref. 
to French bore (connoting dullness or lack of. 
interest), which has not been explained.] f 1. 
The malady of ennui; a fit of ennui or sulks; 
& dull time. 2. A thing which bores; an 
annoyance 1778. 3. A tiresome or uncon- 
genial person 1812. 

1. Your last letter. . without that d—d French b. 
1766. 2. Reproof's a b. 1778. 3. He says the 
country girls are bores THACKERAY. 

Bore (b6°1), sb.* ME. [Absence of earlier 
evidence makes the origin very doubtful, but 
deriv. from ON. bára wave, billow, is appro- 
priate for form and meaning.) + 1. ? Billow 
(rare). 2. A tide-wave of unusual height, 
caused either by the meeting of two tides, or 
by the rushing of the tide up & narrowing 
estuary. Cf. EAGRE. 1601. 

The Bristol Channel is very subject to the B. 
LYELL. 

Bore (bó*i, v.' [OE. borian = MLG., 
MDu. boren, OHG. borón (G. bohren), ON. 
bora :- Gmc. *borón, f. *boraz; see BORE sb. +) 
1. trans. To pierce, make a hole in or through ; 
in mod. use esp. to pierce as with an auger. 
Also with through. 2. trans. To hollow out 
evenly (a cylinder, gun, etc.) 1753. 3. absol. 
and intr. To make a hole (mod. use limited as 
in 1). In Mining, to sink a bore-hole, as to b. 
for coal, etc. ME. b. To advance as by 
boring; also fig. 1697. c. trans, and intr. Of a 
horse: To thrust the head straight forward 
1731. 4. trans. To make (a hole, tunnel, etc.) 
by boring (mod. use as in 1, 3) 1523. +5. To 
gull; ? = BOURD v.!' 2. —1622. 

3. b. They take their Flight. . boring to the West 
DRYDEN. 

Bore (bo^), v.' 1768. [app. f. BORE sb.*] 
trans. To weary by tedious conversation or 
by failure to interest. 

A man. .has no unlimited privilege of boring one 
DE Quincey. 

Bore, pa. t. and obs. pa. pple. of BEAR v,* 

Boreal (bo?-ríál) a. 1470. [- (O)Fr. boréal 
or late L. borealis, f. L. boreas; see next.] 1. 
Northern; of or pertaining to the north, or 
to the north wind. 2. Belonging to the ‘boreal 
province’ of the Mollusca 1854. 

1. B. signs: the six signs of the Zodiac from Aries 
to Virgo. B. dawn (rare): the Aurora Borealis. 

Borealis. Short for AURORA borealis. 
BURNS. 


Boreas (bo*ri&s) ME. [- L. Boreas — Gr. 


BORO- 


Bopéas north wind.] The north wind; the god 
of the north wind. Now only in Mythol., and 
as a personification. Hence Bo'rean a. 

Borecole (bo*-3kó"]. 1712. [- Du. boeren- 
kool ‘peasant’s cabbage’, f. boer BOOR + kool 
CorE'.] A loose and open-headed kind of 
cabbage, also called Kale. 

Boredom (b6°-adom). 1852. [f. BORE sb.* 
+ -DOM.) 1. = BOREISM 1804. 2. The state 
of being bored; ennui 1852. 3. Bores as a 
class 1883. 

t Bo'ree. 1676. [- Fr. bourrée a rustic 
dance belonging orig. to Auvergne.] A kind 
of dance —1730. 

Boreism (bé°*-riz’m). Also borism. 1833. 
If. BORE sb.* + -ISM.] The behaviour of 
bores; the practice of being a bore. 

Borel, var. of BORREL, BUREL. 

Borer (b6*-rez). 1488. [f. BORE v.* + -ER!.] 
1. One who bores; esp. a horse that bores 
1872. b. A name given to the Myxine or 
Hag-fish; also to the Teredo or shipworm, 
and to various insects that bore through 
hos etc. 1789. 2. An instrument for boring. 
1572. 

Boric (bo*rik), a. 1869. [f. BORON + 10.] 
Chem. Of or pertaining to boron; containing 
boron in comb.; as B. acid, formerly called 
boracic acid (H3BO,). 

Boride (b6°-raid), 1863. [f. as prec. + 
-IDE.] Chem. A primary compound of boron 
with a metallic element. 

Boring (b6*-rin), vbl. sb.' 1440. [f. BORE 
v. -ING'.] The action of the vb.; also 
concr. & hole made by boring. 

Comb. : b.-bar, the suspended bar which carries 
the bit for boring cannon; -gauge, one for 
limiting the action of the boring tool to the 
required depth. 

Boring (b6*-rin), vbl. sb.* 1868. [f. BORE v.* 
+ -ING'.] The action of BORE v, Hence 
Borringly adv. 

t Bo'ring, vbl. sb.* [f. BOREE, as ‘chasing’ 
from chassé 8b.] A step in dancing. SHERIDAN. 

|| Bo'rith. ME. [Eccl L. — Heb. bórit, 
rendered in A.V. 'sope'.] A plant yielding 
an alkali for cleansing. 

Born (bóan), pple. and a. [Form of the pa. 
pple. (OE. boren) of BEAR v.', differentiated 
from BORNE since c 1600 ; born is now no longer 
assoc, w. bear, the phr. to be born being an 
independent intr. vb. equiv. to Fr. naître, L. 
masci; borne is retained in literary use for 
‘carried’, *endured'.] A. Senses of to be born. 
1. To be brought forth as offspring. (See 
BEAR v.) 2. fig. a. Of things: To come into 
existence (chiefly poet. and rhet.). b. in T'heol. 
of persons, T'o be b. of God: to become a child 
of God; to be b. again: to become or be re- 
generate. ME. 3. To be... by the conditions 
of one's birth, as to be b. a poet, an Englishman, 
lucky, etc. OE. 4. Of qualities, etc., To be 
born in, with: to be implanted at birth 1710. 

B. Pa. pple. used attrib. 1, Said of persons : 
a. generally = that (ever) was b. 1550; b. 
qualified or qualifying as a b. orator, b. free, 
eldest-b., Danish-b., gently-b., free-b., etc. 
ME. 2. Of qualities, etc. : Innate, inherited 
1742. 

1. Goodliest man of men since b. MILT. P.L. Iv. 
324. b. Pet son (her last-b.?) of the Scarlet Wo- 
man CARLYLE. Phr. (One's) b. days: one's life- 
time. collog. 

Borne (b6°m), ppl. a. 1600. [See BEAR v.] 
Carried, sustained, endured, etc. Also used 
attrib. 

Borne, obs. f. BOURN. 

Borneo (b@-ani,o). 1876. An island in the 
Indian Archipelago. Also attrib. Hence Bor- 
neene (bóniin) Borneol  (bj'ani;ol) 
organic compounds chiefly obtained from 
the B. camphor tree (Dryobalanops cam- 
phora); Bornesite (bü-iniseit) a volatile 
substance obtained from Borneo rubber 
latex. 

Boro- (bó*-ro). Chem. Comb. f. BORON: 
boroflu-oride, a compound of fluoride of boron 
with a metallic fluoride; borotu'ngstate, a salt 
formed by the combination of boric and tungstic 
acids with the same base; borogly'ceride, a 
compound of boric acid with glycerine, used as an 
antiseptic ; in Min., boroca'lcite, native 
borate of calcium. 


BORON 


Boron (b6°-rén). 1812. [f. BoR(AX + CAR- 
B)ON.] One of the elementary bodies; a 
non-metallic solid, not fusible at known tem- 
peratures. It is obtained as a greenish brown 
powder (amorphous b.); and as crystals (ada- 
mantine b.). Symbol B. 

Borough (bp-ro", bord). (OE. burg, burh 
= OFris. burch, OS. burg (MDu. burch, Du. 
burg; see BURGOMASTER), OHG. burg (G. 
burg), ON. borg, Goth. baurgs :— Gme. *burgs, 
rel. to *ber3an protect, shelter; see BORROW 
v.1, BURROW sb.', BURY v. The Sc. form is 
BunGH.] +1. A fortress, castle, or citadel 
—ME. tb. A court, a manorhouse -ME. t2. 
A fortified town; a town possessing municipal 
organization; any inhabited place larger 
than a village. (The three notions were orig. 
co-extensive.) —1483. 3. A town possessing a 
municipal corporation and special privileges 
conferred by royal charter. Also a town which 
sends representatives to parliament. (Less 
dignified than a City.) ME. See also BURGH. 
+4. A property held by BURGAGE, and 
formerly qualifying for the parliamentary 
vote. Cf. BOROUGH-HOLDER. 1715. +5, The 
portion of a city lying outside the wall. Cf. Fr. 
bourg. —1523. See also BOURG, BURG. 

3. Edward VI created fourteen boroughs 
HALLAM. The B.: esp. that of Southwark. 

Phrases. T'o own a b., to buy a b. : to possess or to 
buy the power of controlling the election of a 
member of parliament for a b. Close b., pocket b., a 
b. owned by some person. Rotten b.: one which 
had so decayed as no longer to have a real con- 
stituency, 

Comb., etc. Ta. Obs. law terms used Hist.: 
burgh-bote [OE. burh-bót], a tax for the repair of 
fortresses ; burgh -breche (OE. burh-bryce), close- 
breaking, burglary; burgh-mote, borough- 
moot (OE. burhjjemót], the judicial assembly of a 
b. t b. borough-folk [OE. burh-folc], the people 
ofa town; burh-were, pl. -weren (OE. burhwaru, 
-ware, -waran), the people of a town, the towns- 
men. 

Borough, obs. f. BURROW. 

Borough-English (b»-róji'nglif. ME. [f. 
AFr. tenure en Burgh Engloys, tenure in 
(an) English borough. In AL. tenementum in. 
burgo Anglico.) A custom in parts of Eng- 
land, by which the youngest son inherits the 
lands and tenements. 

Borough-holder (b»-ró,hó":ldoa) 1712. 
In Yorkshire: A person who holds property 
by burgage tenure; see BOROUGH 4. Also 
explained as — BORSHOLDER. 

t Borough-man.  [OE. burhman; see 
Bonovan.] A townsman, citizen, burgess, b. 
In Yorkshire: — BOROUGH-HOLDER. 

Borough-master (b»-rómü:stoi) 1494. 
+ 1. A Dutch or Flemish burgomaster; used 
also transf. 2. The owner of a BOROUGH (3). 
BENTHAM. 

Boroughmonger (br»:rómp:ngori) 1794. 
One who trades in parliamentary seats for 
boroughs. (Freq. in discussions on electoral 
reform up to 1832) Hence Bo'rough- 
monger v. rare. Bo'rou$hmongering vil. 
sb. and ppl. a. Bo'roughmongery, the arts 
and practices of a b. 

Borough-reeve (bv'rěrīv) OH. a. A 
governor of a town or city; substantially = 
PonrREEVE. Hist. b. The chief municipal 
officer in certain unincorporated English 
towns, before the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1835. 

Bo-rough-town. arch. [Cf. OE. burhlün. 
enclosure surrounding a castle (as in Burton).] 
A town which is a borough. Still in occ. use 
in Ireland. 

Borrachio var. of BORACHIO. 

Borrel, borel (bo-rél), a. arch. ME. [Con- 
jectured to be an attrib. use of borel BUREL 
‘coarse clothing’.| 1. Belonging to the 
laity (arch.). 2. Unlearned, rude; rough 
(arch.) 1513. 

2. A coarse, ignorant, b. man like me SCOTT. 

Bo-rrow, sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. borg = 
OFris., OS. borg, MHG. bore pledge, :- Gme, 
*bor3-, rel. to OE. beorgan = OS., OHG. 
bergan (Du., G. bergen), ON. bjarga, Goth. 
bairgan :- Gmc. *berzan; see next.] 1. A 
pledge; a guarantee, bail; suretyship; ran- 
som. Still in Sc. Law. 2. Of persons: A 
surety ; bail, deliverer from prison —1819. 3. 
(f. BORROW v.) A borrowing. Wint. T. 1. ii. 39, 
2. Retain as borrows my two priests SCOTT, 
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Comb.: (in sense 1) b.-breach (OE. borh-bry&e), 
breach of covenant; b.-roll, a mortgage-roll. 

Borrow (b¢'ro"), v.* (OE. borgian = OFris. 
borgia, MLG., MDu. borgen, OHG. borgén 
(G. borgen), f. Gmc. *bor3- (whence OE. borg, 
see prec.), rel. to *berzan; see BOROUGH, prec.] 
1. trans. a. To take (a thing) on security 
given for its safe return; b. To take (a thing) 
on credit on the understanding of returning 
it or an equivalent; hence, to obtain the 
temporary use of. Const. of, occ. from, t at. 
c. Arith. In Subtraction, To transfer to the 
minuend mentally the equivalent of a unit 
of the next higher denomination, paying 
back for this at the next step in the process 
1594. 2. fig. To render oneself indebted for; 
to make temporary use of. Const. from, of, 
tat. ME. (See also LoAN-WORD.) t3. To be 
surety for; to ransom —1783. f 4. To give 
safety to; to rescue; to protect —1522. 

1. Let vs borowe money of the kinge vpon vsury 


COVERDALE 2 Esdr. 5:3. 2. To b. example LATI- 


MER, behauiours from the great SHAKS., Music 
and Poetry 1763, illustrations 1847. Hence 
Borrower. 

Borrow (be-ro"), v." 1622. [perh. orig. ‘to 
shelter’; see BURROW.] Naut. (intr. To 
approach closely either to land or wind. 

Borrowed (bo:ro"d), ppl. a. 1440. (f. BOR- 
ROW v.' + -ED*.] 1. Taken on loan. 2. transf. 
and fig. Not one’s own; assumed 1571. 

Borrowing (bo-ro"ip) vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
BORROW v.' + -ING'.] The action of the vb. 
(senses 1, 2); concr., that which is borrowed. 

B. days: the last three days of March (Old Style), 
said in Scottish folk-lore to have been borrowe 
by March from April, and sup) d to be specially 
od Called also borrowed days. Bo*rrowingly 


lv. 

Borsholder (bü-shó"doi. Hist. ME. 
[AFr., AL. borgesaldre (OFr. also borghes-, 
AL. also -drus) repr. ME. borzes, gen. sing. of 
borh BORROW sb. + ALDER sb.*] The chief of 
a frankpledge; later, a petty constable. 

Borstal (bó-1stál) 1902. Name of a town 
in Kent applied orig. to the system adopted 
there for reforming ‘juvenile adult’ offenders. 

Bort (bout) 1622. [- Du. boort.) Coarse 
diamonds, and small fragments of good dia- 
monds, used as an abrasive. 

Borzoi (bg-azoi). 1887. [- Russ. borzót 
swift (the Russ. word for the dog is borzáya).] 
The Russian or Siberian wolf-hound. 

Boscage, boskage (boskéds) (ME. 
boskage — OFr. boscage (mod. bocage) wooded 
country, thicket :- Gallo-Rom. *boscaticus, 
f. *boscos; see BUSH sb.', -AGE.] 1. A mass of 
growing trees or shrubs; a thicket, grove; 
sylvan scenery. 12. The pictorial repre- 
sentation of wooded landscape; also, of 
branches, foliage, etc. —1079. t3. Law. A 
piece of wood-land (CAXTON); a tax on wind- 
Ar (MANWO0D); mast for domestic animals 

1, The sombre boskage of the wood TENNYSON. 
A Bosch, (bef, Il bos). 1786. [Du.] = BvsH 
sb. 3 
Comb.: b.-bok, a S. Afr. antelope, the Bush- 
; -man = BUSHMAN (in Du. boschjesman) ; 
-vark, a species of wild pig in S. Africa. 

Bosch’, bosh (bof). 1879. [In full, Bosch 
butter, i.e. artificial butter made at 'sHerto- 
genbosch or ‘Bosch’ (Bois-le-duc) in Hol- 
land.] An imitation butter; BUTTERINE. 

Bosh (bof), sb.* 1679. [Origin unkn.] 1. pl. 
In a blast-furnace, the lower part of the shaft 
(formerly four walls), sloping downwards 
from the belly to the hearth. 2. Mining. A 
trough for cooling bloomery tools, hot ingots, 
etc. 1881. 

t Bosh (bof), sb.? 1726. [Origin unkn.] An 
outline, rough sketch 1751. Hence + Bosh 
v.* to cut a dash; to flaunt. 

Bosh (bof) sb.* slang or collog. 1834. I- 
Turk. bos empty, worthless.) 1. Stuff; 
trash; foolish talk or opinions. 2. int. Stuff 
up, 

d in is bosh—31 
Bosh v.? to spoil; to anme mene 

Bosh; see Boscu*. 

Bosk (bgsk). [ME. bosk(e), var. of busk 
BUSH sb.' In mod. literary use a back- 
formation from bosky.] 1. A bush. Now 


dial. 2. A thicket of bushes, etc.; 
wood 1814. Ae am 


BOSS 
Planted with. little bosks and trim hedges 


Bosket, bosquet (bo-skét). 1737, [- Fr, 
bosquet — It. boschetto, dim. of bosco wood: of, 
Bovguer, BUskET.] A plantation in a garden, 
park, etc., of small trees; a thicket, H 

Bosky (bọ'ski), a.* 1593. [f. Bosk 4-.y1] 
Consisting of or covered with bushes or under- 
wood; bushy. (Also transf.) 

My boskie acres Temp. IV. i. 81. Hence Borski- 
ness. 

Bosky (bo:ski) a.* dial. or slang. 1730, 
[perh. joc. use of prec.] Tipsy. 

Bosom (bu-zom), sb. [OE. bdsm = OFris, 
bdsm, OS. bósom (Du. boezem), OHG. buosam 
(G. busen) :- WGme.  *bósm-, perh. for 
*boxsm-, f. *bó3-; see Boven.] A. 1. The 
breast of a human being; also transf. b. The 
enclosure formed by the breast and the arms, 
Now only arch. ME. 2. fig. (See quots.) OF, 
3. transf. That part of the dress which covers 
the breast ; also the space between the breast 
and its covering, esp. as a receptacle for 
money or letters ME. 4, A curved recess; a 
cavity, hollow interior; a sinus. [Cf. L. sinus,] 
b. Mech, The depression round the eye of a 
millstone 1813. 5. The interior, the midst; 
also fig. 1489. 6. fig. The breast considered as 
the seat of thoughts and feelings; hence ‘in- 
ward thoughts’, desire ME. + 7. Transferred 
to a person. (Cf. hand, heart, head, etc.) 
1756. 

1. Within my b.. . My boding heart pants SHAKS. 
In Abraham's b. (fi 1 the abode of the blessed 
dead. Wife of one's b.: orig. a Hebraism, but in 
Eng. use influenced by sen: Hence, To take to 
one’s b.: to marry. 2. The b. of the ground SHAKS., 
of ariver DRYDEN, lake 181 ;ormy sea WORDSW. 
To put money in ones b. BARET, 4. The b. of à 
bay 1685, sail 1872. 5. fig. In the b. of one's family, 
of a church, etc. 6. Friend of one's b.: cf. BOSOM 
FRIEND. Emptying our bosomes, of their counsell 
sweld Mids. N. 1. i. 216, You shal haue your 
bosome on this wretch Meas. for M. 1v. iii. 189, 
They come home to Mens Businesse and Bosomes 
Bacon. Comb. b.-staff, an instrument used in 
testing the straightness of the faces of millstones 
(see 4 b). 

B. as adj. Private, confidential, intimate 
1040. 

Bosom (bu-zom), v. ME. [f. prec.) tl. 
intr. To belly. 2. trans. To put into the bosom 
1598. 3. trans. To take to the bosom, em- 
brace. Also fig. 1605. 4. transf. and fig. To 
embosom 1632. 5. fig. To hide (a secret) in the 
bosom; to keep in mind. Also with up. 
1600. 

4. Towers..Bosom'd high in tufted trees MILT. 
Alleg. 78. 5. Bosome vp my counsell SHAKS. 

Bosomed (buzemd), ppl. a. 1000. [f 
Bosom sb. and v. + -ED.] a. Having a bosom, 
shaped like the bosom; bellied (as a sail). b. 
Enclosed, hidden; confined in the bosom, 
bated (breath). 

Bo'som frie:nd, bosom-friend. 1590. lf. 
Bosom 6. Cf. G. busenfreund.] A specially 
intimate or dear friend. Also f transf. 

Bo'somy. 1611. [f. Bosom sb. + -Y*] 
of sheltered hollows. 

Boson, obs. f. BOATSWAIN. 

Boss (bos), sb." [ME. boce, bose, boos ~ OFT. 
boce (mod. bosse) :- Rom. *bokja or *botja, of 
unkn. origin, See Borcu sb.'] 1.A protuber 
ance on the body of an animal or plant; d 
convex or knob-like process. 2. Geol. Applie 
to masses of rock protruding through stra A 
of another kind 1598. 3. A round prominence! 
in hammered or carved work; e.g. à raise 
ornament in bookbinding; one of the me 
knobs on each side of the bit of a bridle (Ft. 
bossette); a metal stud ME. b. spec. The io 
vex projection in the centre of a shield MÁS 
Also transf. and fig. C. Archit. AD orname ie 
Projection in a vault at the intersection of m 
ribs 1823. d. Mech. "The enlarged part Ans 
shaft, on which a wheel is keyed, oF po % 
end, where it is coupled to another’. Si (a 
building. The projecting part of the stem 
of a screw steamer, which is pierced hai 
shaft of the propeller to pass through. Cat 
Fr. bosse nave of a wheel.) 1869. 4. Asor 
die used by cutlers 1831. Also attrib. = posses 

3. In the afternoon I..saw some silver kin ids 
put upon my new Bible Pepys. b. As brood ie 
the boos of a bokeler CHAUCER. fig. Yonder 
land isle, the central b. Of Ocean COWPER- 


BOSS 


+ Boss, sb.* 1520. [Of unkn. origin. Con- 
nection with (O)Fr. buse (OFr. also buise) 
conduit is phonologically difüeult.] ‘A water 
conduit, running out of a gor-bellied figure" 
(Bailey): chiefly in ‘the B. of Billingsgate’ 
-1657. 


Boss, sb." 1542. [perh.~MDu. bosse, 
busse, Du. bos. bus box.] A plasterer's tray, 
a hod. 

Boss (bos) sb.' Now dial. 1695. [perh. 


alt. f. Bass sb.* but cf. Du. bos bottle of 
straw.] A seat of Straw; a hassock. 

Boss (bos), sb.* 1822. [orig. U.S., — Du. 
baas master.) U.S. A master; a business 
manager, any one who has a right to give 
orders. In Eng. = ‘swell, top-sawyer’. 
(Workmen’s slang or joc.) b. In U.S, politics, 
a manager or dictator of a party organization 
1882. c. alirib. Of persons: Master, chief. 
Of things : champion. 1860. 

Boss(bos) v.! ME. [f. Boss sb.*] t 1. intr. 
To project —1542. 2. To fashion in relief; to 
beat or press out into a raised ornament, to 
emboss ME. 3. To furnish with bosses 1626. 
3. Thence to the clasp-makers to have it [my 
Chaucer] clasped and bossed PEPYS. 

Boss (bes), v.* U.S. 1856. [f. Boss sb.'] 
irans. To be the master or manager of; to 
control, direct. 

Bossage (bo:séda). 1704. [— Fr. bossage, f. 
bosse Boss sb.'; see -AGE.] Archit. 1. A stone 
laid in its place uncut and projecting, to be 
afterwards carved 1730. 2. 'Rustic work, 
which seems to advance before the naked of 
& building, by reason of indentures or 
channels left at the joints’ (Gwilt). Also 
attrib. 1704, 

Bossed (best), ppl. a. 1536. [f. Boss v.* and 
sb.’ + ED.] 1. Made to project 1541. 2. Em- 
bossed; also, portrayed in relief 1530. 3. 
Furnished with bosses 1586. 

d cushions bost with pearle Tam. Shr. YI. 

. 355. 

Bosselated (bo:séléitéd), ppl. a. 1873. If. 
Fr. bosselé, pa. pple. of bosseler, f. bosse Boss 
9b.'; see -ATE", -ED'.] Phys. Formed into 
small protuberances. 

Bosset (bo:sót). 1859. [- Fr. bossette; see 
Boss sb.', -ET.] A small protuberance or 
knob. 

Bossism (bo:siz'm). U.S. 1881. [f. Boss 
8b.° + -IsM.] The system in which political 
Parties are controlled by bosses. 

Bossy (bo:si), a.* 1543. [f. Boss sb.* + -Y?.] 

: Swelling in, or like, a boss; projecting in 
rounded form. 2. Having bosses or promin- 
ences 1812. Hence Bo'ssiness, the quality 
of being b. 

Bossy (bos, a. orig. U.S. collog. 1882. 
t. Boss sb.* + v *.] Given to acting like a boss. 

| Bostangi (boste-ndgi) 1694. (Turk. 
bostancı, lit. ‘keeper of the garden*.] A 
Turkish guard of the palace. 

Bo'ston. 1820. [- Fr. boston — Boston in 
Massachusetts.) A game at cards, allied to 
whist, of which the technical terms refer to 
the siege of Boston in the American War of 
Independence. 

Bostrychoid, -al (bostrikoi-d, -&l), a. 1875. 
lt. Gr. Bóorpuxos curl or lock of hair, see 
“OID, -AL'.] Bot. Having the form or character 
of a ringlet. 

|| Bostryx (bọ'striks). 1880. [- Gr. Bóorpv£, 
Var. of Bóorpoxos, see prec.] Bot. ‘An uni- 
Parous helicoid cyme’ (Gray). 
pooswellian (bozwe-lián),a. 1825. [f. James 
Ee (1740-94), friend and biographer of 

T. Johnson; see -IAN.] Resembling Boswell 
4s à biographer. Also Bo'swellism, the 
SORTE of Boswell as a biographer. Bo's- 
wellize v. to write in Boswell’s style. 
aot, bott (bot) Usu. in pl. 1523. [prob. 
me Du, origin and introduced as a farming 
Pras Du. bot, WFris. botten (pl.), WF lem. 
bore NFris. galboten liver-worm, WFris. 
th Si le disease caused by these.] A parasi- 
lay Worm or maggot; now restricted to the 
ie of flies of the genus GEstrus. Prop. the 
Orman, Œ. equi, inhabiting the digestive 
tos of the horse; but applied also to those 
the ee and Œ. ovis. The botts (as sing.) : 

isease caused by these parasites. 
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Comb.: b.-bee, -fly, an insect of the genus 
Gstrus, whose eggs produce the bots; -hole, a 
hole in a hide made by a b. in escaping. 

Bot, OE. form of Boot sb.* 

Botanic (bótm-nik). 1656. [- Fr. botanique 
or late L. botanicus — Gr. Borawós, f. Borávn 
plant; see -Ic.] A. adj. Pertaining to botany. 
(Now mostly disused, exc. in early names of 
institutions, etc., as ‘The B. Gardens’.) + B. 
sb. 1. A botanist —1676. 2. Chiefly in pl. = 
BOTANY —1758. 

Botanical (bote-nikil), a. 1658. [f. as prec; 
see -ICAL.] Concerned with the study or 
cultivation of plants; pertaining to botany. 
Hence Bota‘nically adv. 

Botanist (bo-tánist). 1682. [- Fr. botaniste; 
see prec., -IST.] One who studies botany. 

That diligent b. Bellonius SR T. BROWNE. 

Botanize (botüneiz), v. 1767. [- mod.L. 
botanizare — Gr. Boravitew gather plants.] 1. 
intr. To seek for plants for botanical pur- 
poses; to study plants botanically. 2. trans. 
To explore or examine botanically 1861. 

1. To b. in the woods 1775. 2. To b. an island 
1861. Hence Bo'tanizer. Bo'tanizing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

Botano-, repr. Gr. Boravo-, comb. f. Bordvn 
plant. Hence in 17th c. many compounds, 
formed after those in AsrRO-. + Botano'- 
loger, a botanist. t Botano‘logy, botany. 
Bo-tanoma:ncy, divination by plants. 

Botany (be-tani). 1696. [f. BoTANIC after 
analogy of sbs. in -Y° rel. to adjs. in -Ic, as 
astronomy and astronomic.] 1. The science 
which treats of plants. 2. Short for ‘Botany 
Bay’. Usu. attrib., as B. wool, now used of all 
Australian wool; B. yarn, yarn made of this. 

Botany Bay. 1812. [So named by Captain 
Cook on account of the great variety of 
plants found there.) Name of a place in N.S. 
Wales, formerly a convict settlement; hence 
= ‘transportation’; also fig. 

Botargo (botd-1go). Pl. -oes, -os. 1598. 
[- It. botargo, botarga (now bottarga) — med. 
Arab. bujárka salted fish roe - Coptic ou- 
tarakhon, f. ou-indet. art. + tarikhion pickle.] 
A relish made of the roe of the mullet or 


tunny. 
Drinking great draughts of claret, and eating b., 
and bread and butter PEPYS. 

Botch (bot), sb. [- ONFr. boche, var. of 
OFr. boce; see Boss sb.'] t1. = Boss sb.* 
1. —1519. 2. A boil, ulcer, or pimple. Now 
dial. ME. 3. An eruptive plague, as ‘the b. 
ot Egypt' (arch.) ME. 

Botch (botf), sb.* 1605. [f. BoTCH v.] 1, A 
botched place or part. Also fig. 2. A bungled 


piece of work 1648. Also fig. 
1. To leaue no Rubs nor Botches in the Worke 


Macb. m. i. 133. fig. Every Epithet is..a B., 
which does not add to the thought DENNIS. 

Botch (botf), v. [Of unkn, origin; perh. 
transf. use of BOTCH sb.*, or obscurely rel. 
to synon. dial. BODGE v.] 1. To patch, mend. 
Now only: To repair clumsily. Often with 
up. Also absol. 2. To spoil by clumsy work; 
to bungle 1530. 3. fig. To put or stitch together 
clumsily; to construct or compose in a bung- 
ling manner. Often with wp, together. 1561. 

1. I labour and b.. .and VERSOS at last a base 
caricature Scorr. 2. To b. a block of marble 
HAWTHORNE. Hence Bo'tchedly adv. 

Botcher: (botfo). ME. [f. prec. vb.] 1. 
A mender, or patcher; esp. a cobbler, or à 
tailor who does repairs. 2. A clumsy maker 
up of; a bungler 1440. 

1. Though but a b., which is something less than 
a tailor COWPER. Hence f Bo'tcherly adj., adv. 
Bo'tchery, a botcher's work. 

Bo'tcher*. 1801. A young salmon, a grilse. 

tBo'tchy, a. ME. [f. BoTCH sb.* + -Y'.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a botch; 
covered with botches, as a b. core —1768. 

Botchy (botfi, a.* [f. Borcg sb.* + -¥*.] 
Full of bungling work. Hence Bortchily adv. 

Bote, ME. form of Boor sb.', still in occas. 
use in legal senses of OE. bof: Repair; 
estovers; compensation ; expiation. 

| Borterol. [- Fr. bouterolle the tip of a 
scabbard, etc] Her. Some kind of charge 
borne on a shield. 

Both (bó»p), a., pron., adv., conj. [ ME. bape, 
bóbe (gen. büpre, bother)- ON. báðir m., 
báðar fem., báði, bæði n. = OFris. be(i)the, 
be(i)de, OS. beðia, OHG. béde (G. beide); ex- 
tended form of the base found in OE. bégen 
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m., bd, bi fem. and n., Goth. bai m., bd n., 
and in L. ambo. See Bo a.] A. adj. 1. The 
one and the other; — 'the two, and not 
merely one of them’. Const.: a. absol. 
(occas, + the b.). b. in apposition with a pl. 
sb. or pronoun : Both is placed after the vb. 
be (occas. also after become, seem, etc.) and 
after an auxiliary vb. ME. c. in attrib, rela- 
tion to a pl. sb. (or two sbs. or pronouns, or a 
sb. and pron., coupled by and): Both precedes 
the sb., or defining wd. (if any), but for 
emphasis, liveliness, etc., may follow the sb. 
ME. d. in attrib. relation to a pl. pronoun: 
Both follows the pron. (but both which still 
occurs; both of is the mod. constr.) ME. e. 
with of : Both of is now used before pronouns 
instead of both (see d) 1590, 2. = ‘the two’, 
as in between both (arch.) 1443. 

1. a. B. were Tories MACAULAY. b. We are b. 
men of the world DICKENS, They have b. gone 
(mod.). c. Laughter holding both his sides Min v 
Fare you well, Gentlemen b. SHAKS. d. They b. 
speak of death 1816. In b. which [epistles] I stir 
vp your pure minds 2 Peter3:1. e. You b. of you 
remember me SHAKS. 2. The argument was sup- 
ported, for some time, between b. GOLDSM. 

B. adv. (conj.) 1. Preceding two (or more) 
homogeneous wds. or phrases, coupled by 
and, both adds emphasis by an implied con- 
trast. Thus B...and is nearly = not only. . 
but. (As b...and = L.i:et..el, b. is often 
classed as a conj.; but cf. EVEN.) OE. 2. In 
the case of two sbs., subjects of the same pl. 
vb., b. may follow, instead of preceding (as 
in 1). In this case b. is often = too, or also. 
ME. 


1. B. now and evermore Bk. Com. Prayer. B. 
man and bird and beast COLERIDGE. 2. Malice 
marres logike and charitie b. 1600, 

d T b.-hands, a factotum (cf. one's right 
and). 

Bother (bo:6oz), v. collog. 1718. [Of Anglo- 
Ir. origin, but no plausible Ir. source can be 
adduced; perh. an Ir. pronunc. of POTHER.] 
t 1. To bewilder with noise —1853. 2. trans. 
To pester, annoy, worry. Also refl. 1745. b. 
In the imperative as a mild imprecation 
1850. 3. intr. and absol. To give trouble to 
others or to oneself; to make a fuss 1774. 

3. Make money ; and don't b. about the universe 
CARLYLE. Hence Bo'thersome a. troublesome. 
Bother (bo'001), sb. 1803. [f. prec. vb.] t 1. 
1 Blarney, humbug, palaver -1822. 2, Petty 
trouble, worry ; fuss 1823. 

2. We had a little b. with him at first, M. SCOTT. 
Botheration (boOoré'*fon). collog. 1801. [f. 
prec. + -ATION.] The act of bothering; petty 
vexation; often used as an exclam. 

The pipe that allayeth b. G. MEREDITH. 

Bothrenchyma (bepre‘nkima), 1835. [f. 
Gr. Bóópos pit --£yxvua infusion; cf. PAREN- 
CHYMA.] Bot. Pitted tissue. 

Bothy, Bothie (boi. Sc. 1771. 
[Obscurely rel. to Ir., Gael. both, bothan, perh. 
cogn. w. BoorH.] A hut or cottage; spec. a 
one-roomed building in which unmarried 
farm-labourers (or masons, quarrymen, etc.) 
lodge together. Also attrib. 

Botling (be-tlin). 1613. [Cf. Du. bot 
stumpy.] The chub or chevin (Cyprinus 
cephalus), 

Botoné, -ée, -y (bo-tone, -i). 1572. [- OFr. 
boloné (mod. boutonné) covered with buds; 
see BUTTON, -Y'] Her. Ornamented with 
three bud-like projections resembling a tre- 
foil leaf. 

Bo-tree (bó"-tri) 1861. [repr. Sinhalese 
bogaha, f. bo (:- Pali, Skr. bodhi perfect 
knowledge), more fully bodhitharü (taru tree, 
+gaha tree).] The Ficus religiosa or pipal tree, 
allied to the Banyan. 

Botrycymose (bo:trijsoimó'"-s), a. 1880. 
If. Gr. Bórpws cluster of grapes + CYMOSE.] 
Bot. Racemes cymosely aggregated. GRAY. 

Botrylle (botril). rare. 1835. [- mod.L. 
boiryllus (oftener used), f. Gr. Bórpvs (see 
prec.) Zool. A genus of tunicate molluscs, 
giving its name to the family Botryllida. 
Hence Botry'llian a. 

Botryoid, -al (botri,oid, -ăl), a. 1747. 
[7 Gr. Borpvoeðńs, f. Bórpvs cluster of grapes; 
see -OID, -AL'.] Resembling a cluster of 
grapes. 

Botryolite (botri,oloit). 
Bórpvs (prec.) + -LITE.] Min. A 
spheroidal variety of datolite. 


1850. [f. Gr. 
radiated 
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Botryose (bo:tri,6"-s), a. 1880. [f. as prec. 
+ -O8E'.] Bot. Bearing flowers in clusters, 
which develop successively from the base 
upward. 

Bottine (bo:tzn). 1518. [- Fr. boitine, dim. 
of botte; see Boor sb.*, -INE*.] 1. A buskin, 
partly covering the leg. 2. A half-boot, worn 
by ladies and children 1866. 

t Bo'ttle, sb.* [WS. metathetic var. of OE. 
(Angl.) bold; see BOLD sb.] A dwelling. 

[In place-names, as Harbottle, etc.] 

Bottle (bot), sb.* ME. [-OFr. botele, 
botaille (mod. bouteille) :- med.L. butticula, 
dim. of late L. buttis BUTT sb.*] 1. A vessel 
with a narrow neck for holding liquids; orig. 
of leather. b. A bottleful. Cf. Grass. Often 
attrib. 1687. Also fig. 2. transf. The practice 
of drinking 1709. 

1. Ye were wonte to drynke Of a lether bottell 
SKELTON. A three-b, man: one who drinks three 
bottles of wine at a sitting. To bring up on the b.; 
to rear an infant by means of a feeding-b. 2. Over 
a b.: see OVER prep. I. 3. 

Comb.: b.-boy, an apothecary's boy; -chart, a 
chart of ocean surface currents compiled from data 
obtained by means of bottles thrown from ships 
and subseq. picked up at a distance; t -coaster, 
a stand on which decanters were passed round the 
table; -fish, the Saccopharynz ampullaceus, a fish 
which can inflate its body so as to resemble a 
leathern b.; -glass, the coarse kind of which 
common bottles are made ; also attrib. ; -&ourd, a 
flask-shaped gourd (Lagenaria vulgaris); -green 
a., of the colour of b.-glass; as sb. this colour; 
-heath, Erica tetraliz; -imp, one supposed to 
inhabit a b.; -jack, one for. Wines paren like 
a b.; -neck, à narrow outlet for traffic; -nest 
Hz: bottle-tit); -ore, bladder-wrack (Fucus vesicu- 

losus); t-slider, -slide (= bottle-coaster); -tit, 
-tom, the Long-tailed Tit (Parus caudatus), from 
the shape of its nest; -washer, one who or that 
which washes bottles; also (joc.) a factotum. 
Hence Borttleful, as much as a b. will hold. 

Bottle (bo-t/l), sb.* ME. [- OFr. botel, dim. 
of botte bundle - MLG., MDu. bote bundle of 
flax, prob. f. Gmo. *bul- strike; cf. Burr v.!] 
A bundle of hay or straw. 

To look for a needle in a b. of hay: see NEEDLE sb. 

Bottle (bot'D, sb. 1573. [Corruption of 
bopel BUDDLE sb.*; also special use of BOTTLE 
$b.'] Pop. name of plants, as BLUE-BOTTLE; 
White B., Yellow B., Chrysanthemum 
segetum (= BUDDLE), etc. 

Bottle (bo-t’l), v. 1622. [f. BOTTLE sb.'] 
1. To put into a bottle for the purpose of 
storing. Often with wp. 1641. 2. fig. To store 
up as in bottles; to keep under restraint 


(wrath, etc.); to shut up, in, down, out. 
1. To b. off: to transfer (liquors) from the cask 
foto barili . Twenty years of wrath bottled up 


A brush for cleaning bottles, with bristles 
diverging on all sides. 2. Bot. Pop. name of 
the Horse-tail and Mare’s-tail 1851. 

Bottled (bo:t'ld), ppl. a. 1594. [f. BOTTLE 
sb.* and v. + -ED.] f 1. Like a bottle, swollen 
1769, 2. Kept in or as in a bottle 1660. 

Bottle-head. 1654. (f. BOTTLE sb.* + 
HEAD.] 1. var. of BEETLE-HEAD (see BEETLE 
sb.*); a stupid fellow (arch.). 2. The Bottle- 
nosed Whale (so-called) 1819. 

Bottle-holder (bo:t/lihó":ldox). 1753. [f. as 
prec.] One who holds a bottle; spec. one who 
waits on a pugilist at a prize-fight; fig. a 
second, a supporter. 

Bottle-nose (bo-t'Inó":z). 1635. [f. as prec.] 
1, A nose resembling a bottle, a swollen nose. 
(Usu. written as two wds.) 2. The Bottle- 
nosed Whale: a name given to various 
Dolphins, esp. the genus Hyperoddon 1668. 
t 3. The Puffin (dial.) 1678. Hence Borttle- 
nosed a. haying a bottle nose. 

Bo:ttler. ME. |f. BOTTLE sb.* and v. + 
-ER.] t 1. A bottle-maker. ME. only. 2. One 
who bottles liquor 1878. 

Bottom (bo:tom). [OE. botm (bobm) = OS. 
bodom (Du. bodem), corresp. w. variation 
of suffix (cf. OE. bytme, bybme, bybne bottom, 
keel) to ON. bofn, and parallel to OE. bodan, 
corresp. to OHG. bodam (G. boden ground, 
earth) := Gmo. *bubm-, *bubn-, rel. to L. 
fundus. Sense7isfrom Du.] 1. The lowest 
part of anything, considered as a material 
thing; the under surface; the base. Applied 
spec. to the keel of a ship, the circular 
end of a cask, etc. b. The sitting part 
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of a man, the posteriors (collog.) 1794. 
2. The ground or bed under the water of 
a lake, sea, or river OE. 13. A deep place; 
an abyss —1759. 4. Low-lying land, a 
valley; an alluvial hollow ME. 5. The lowest 
point or locality, the foot (see quots.) ME. 
6. transf. The furthest point, or inmost part 
of a recess, bay, or the like 1603. 7. Bottom 
(of a. ship): generally, as in 1; spec. the part 
of the hull which is below the wales; also, 
the hull; hence, a ship, boat, etc. 1522. Also 
fig. t 8. Dregs, sediment -1703. + 9. That on 
which anything is built or rests; the founda- 
tion —1074. Also fig. 10. The fundamental 
character, essence, reality 1577. f 1l. A 
pecuniary basis; capital, resources; hence, 
financial stability —1787. 12. Staying power 
1774. t 13. A clew on which to wind thread; 
also a skein or ball of thread. Also fig. 1754. 

1. Every tub (vat) must stand on its own b. 
Provb. 2. Phr. To go to the b., to touch b., to have no 
b. (Often fig.) 3. In the Carpathian b. DRYDEN. 5. 
The b. of a hill KINGSLEY, the heart 1549, a page, 
a list, a class, a table, etc. (mod.). 7. Goods im- 
ported in foreign bottoms 1883. 9. To stand on 
one's own b. : to be independent. 10. At (the) b. : in 
reality. To be at the b. of: to be the real author or 
source of. 12. [He] died all game and b. BYRON. 

Comb.: b.-heat, that supplied to plants through 
the soil; -ice, that which forms on the b. of a 
river or sea; -lift, the deepest lift of a mining- 
pump, or the lowest pump; -moraine, débris 

'opped from icebergs on the b. of the sea; -up, 
-upwards, adv, Hence Bottomless a., without 
a b. (b. pit, hell); baseless ; inexhaustible. 

Bottom (bottom), v. 1544. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To put a bottom to. 12. fig. To find a 
foundation for; to serve as a bottom for; to 
establish firmly —1685; intr. (for refl.) to rest 
as upon a foundation (lit. and fig.) -1790. t 3. 
To wind (as a skein) —1612. 4. trans. To reach 
the bottom of, to empty. Also intr. 1808. 
Also fig. 

2. To b. upon: to base, found, ground upon; also 
refl. 4. fig. To b. an enquiry SMILES. Hence Bort- 
tomer, one who puts a bottom to anything; a 
draught in which the cup is emptied. 

Bottomed (bo-tomd), ppl. a. 1559. [f. BOT- 
TOM sb. and v. + -ED.] 1. Having a bottom; 
usu. in comb., as full-b. 2. Founded, based, 
grounded; mostly fig. 1645. 

Bo'ttommost, a. superl. 1861. [f. BOTTOM. 
sb. as adj. + -MOST; cf. topmost.] Lowest. 

Bottomry (bo:tomri) 1622. [- Du. bode- 
merij (also bomerij; cf. BUMMERY), f. bodem. 
Borrom in the sense ‘ship’s hull, ship’; 
see -RY.] A species of contract of the nature 
of a mortgage, whereby the owner or the 
master of a ship borrows money at a stipu- 
lated interest or premium to enable him to 
carry on or complete a voyage, and pledges 
the ship as security for repayment. If the 
ship is lost, the lender loses his money. Also 
attrib. as b.-bond, etc. Hence Bo'ttomry v. 
to pledge (a ship) as security for money lent. 

Botulism (bo-tiuliz'm). 1887. [f. L. botulus 
Sausage + -ISM, after G. bofulismus.] Poison- 
ing caused by eating foods, esp. preserved 
meats, containing Bacillus botulinus. 

f Bouche, sb.' 1440. [-Fr. bouche, lit. 
'mouth'.] 1. Rations granted by a king or 
noble to his household, his attendants on a 
military expedition, ete. Only in phr. to 
have b. of (in) court. -1662. 2. Mouth; esp. in 
ball, bullet in (en) b. —1650. 

ROUGH ida Me (app. var. of Botox 

.!, COI w. BOUGE sb.1] A hump, 
swelling —1538. 4 5 

Bouche (buf), sb.* 1862. [prob. f. BOUCHE 
v.] A metal plug which is drilled to form the 
vent of a cannon. var. Bush (sb.*). 

Bouche, v. 1781. [prob.- Fr. boucher 
Plug.] To insert the BOUCHE (sb.*) into (a 
cannon). 

|| Bouchées (bu-Jé), sb. pl. [Fr., lit. *mouth- 
fuls’, f. bouche mouth.] Cookery. Small 
baked confections, patties. 

f Boucher. 1450. [var. of ME. 
purser (f. BOUGE sb.*); cf. BOUGE LES 
BovoHE sb.*] A r, cashier, bursar 


-1583. 
Boud. Now dial. 1440. [Origin unkn.; 
perh. repr. OE. budda, ME. bod(d)e in 


dung-beetles.] A weevil; 
insect or worm which breeds in malt, ete. 
Boud, = behoved; see Bus v. 
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| Bouderie. rare. [Fr., f. bouder Pout, 
sulk; see -ERY.] Pouting. THACKERAY, 

|| Boudoir (bu-dwar). 1781. [Fr. ‘place to 
sulk in’, f. as prec.] A room where a lad; 
may retire to be alone, or to receive her 
intimate friends. Occas. used of a man’s 
‘den’. Hence Boudoire'sque a. of the kind 
proper to a b. 

f Bou'ffae. [~ OFr. boufage food.) A 
satisfying meal. SIR T. BROWNE. 

|| Bouffe (buf). [Fr.-It. buffa, fem. of 
buffo comic, back-formation from buffone 
clown.] Short for Opéra b.; see OPERA, 

|| Bougainvillza (bügéinvili-à, commonly 
-vilid). Also -ea, -ia. 1866. [f. Bougainville, 
French navigator, 1729-1811.) A genus of 
tropical plants of the order Nyclaginacez, 
having flowers almost concealed by large 
leafy bracts. 

Bouge, sb.' Obs. or dial. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
bouge :—L. bulgaleathern sack, bag, of Gaulish 
origin. See BULGE sb., BupGET.] f 1. = BULGE 
sb. 1. -1600, +2. = sb, 2. —1483. 3; 
= BILGE sb. 2. 1741. 4. A cowrie (rare) 1875, 
var. Bowge. 

f Bouge, sb.* 1461. Perverted f. BOUCHE 
8b.' 1. Also, provisions. B. JONS. 

t Bouge, v. ME. [Partly differentiated 
var. of BouGE sb.'] 1. = BILGE v. 1. —1600. 
2. = Buen v. 2.1577. 3. = BULGE v. 3, -1851, 

Bouget (ba-dgét), [Early spelling of 
BUDGET.] Her. A representation of an ancient 
water vessel. 

Bough (bau), sb. [OE. bóg, böh = MLG. 
bóch, büch (LG. boog), MDu. boech (Du, boeg 
shoulders, chest of a horse, bows of a ship), 
OHG. buog shoulder, forearm (G. bug horse'g 
hock or point of shoulder, bow of a ship), ON, 
bógr shoulder:- Gmo. *bdsuz, rel to Gr. 
"xs forearm, cubit.] t 1. The shoulder of 
an animal -ME. 2. A limb, leg. Sc. 1550. 3, 
A limb of a tree. (Only in Eng.) OE. 4. 
transf. A gallows ; cf. tree 1590. 

4. Legal Provb, ‘The father to the b., the son to 
the plough’: meaning that in Kent, in Gavelkind, 
attainder for felony does not deprive a man’s 
children of the succession to his property. Hence 
+ Bough v. to strip of boughs; to send out 
boughs. Boughed ppl. a. having boughs, as 
dark-b. ; stripped of boughs. 

Bough-pot (bau-pot). arch. 1583, [t 
BOUGH sb.; cf. BEAU-POT.] A pot, etc. for 
holding boughs for ornament; a flower-pot; 
also, in 19th c., a bouquet. 

*We have made her a bow-pot.' 'Say a bouquet 
-.'tis more genteel.’ THACKERAY. 

t Bought, sb.1 1460. [Late ME., prob. = 
LG. bucht (see BiGHT); later assoc. W. bout, 
aphet. f. about; see BOUT sb.] t 1, A bend or 
curve, esp. in the animal body. Cf. BIGHT 1, 
3.—1675. t 2. A loop, a fold, a turn or involu- 
tion —1648. var. Bout. 

Bought, bught (bauxt, bpxt), sb.* 1518. 
[Origin unkn.} A sheep-fold; spec. pen for 
ewes at milking-time. 

+ Bought, v.t 1521. (f. BovonT sb.] 
trans. and inir. To bend, wind, fold; to link 
—1832. 

Bought, bucht, v.* Sc. 1724. [f. BOUGHT 
sb.*] 1. To pen or fold (sheep). 2. gen. To 
fence in. 

Bought (bot) 1599. [pa. pple. of BUY 
v.] var. Bou'&hten, used chiefly dial., and 
in U.S. of purchased as opp. to home-made 
things. 7 

| Bougie (bui) 1754. [-(O)Fr. bougie 

(orig. the wax itself) f. name of a town 
Bougie (Arab. Bujiya) in Algeria.) 1. A 
wax-candle, a wax-light 1755. 2. Surg. A thin 
flexible instrument made of waxed linen, 
indiarubber, etc., for exploring, dilating, ete 
the passages of the body. 

I Bouillabaisse (bu'yabe-s). 1863. [FT. 7 
mod. Pr. bouiabaisso.) A Provençal dish 0; 
fish stewed in water or white wine. 

Bouilli (bu-tyi). 1664. [- Fr bouilli, subst, 
use of pa. pple. of bouillir BOIL v.; cf. BULI 
sb.‘] Boiled or stewed meat, esp. beef. — 

| Bouillon (bu-yon). 1656. [Kr. - bowillit 

Bow v.] 1. Broth, soup. 2. A saline pa 
which wool is steeped previous to dy i 
1791. 3. An excrescence of flesh in the foo 
of a horse. 


BOUK 


Bouk. Now Sc. and dial. [OE. büc = 
OFris., MLG. bak, OHG. bah, ON. bükr : 
Gme. *bükas.] t i. The belly —1486. 2. The 
trunk of the body; hence, the body ME. 3. 
= BULK. Sc. and dial. 1697. 

Boul, bool. Now Sc. and m. dial. 1513. 
[perh. - MDu. bóghel (Du. beugel, G. bügel) 
rel. to Gmc. *beugan; see BOW v.!, -EL}.) 
1. Anything bent into a curve; a curvature 
1513. 2. A curved handle 1560. 

Boulangerite (bula-ndsereit). 1868. [f. 
Boulanger, French mineralogist + -mE! 2b.] 
Min. A native sulphide of antimony and 


lead. 

Boulder, bowlder (bó"ldoz), sb. 1617. 
[Short f. BovrpER-STONE.] 1. A rounded 
water-worn stone, larger than a pebble; a 
cobble. 2. Geol. A large weather-worn mass 
of stone, frequently carried by natural forces 
to a distance from the parent rock; an erratic 
block 1813. 3. transf. A lump or mass of some 
material. Also attrib. = ‘big, lumpy’. 1861. 

1. The Bastille..its ashlars and boulders tum- 
bling down continuously CARLYLE. 3. Boulders of 
native sopper DANA. 

Comb.: b.-clay, a clayey deposit of the ice-age, 
containing boulders; -drift, -formation, a 
formation consisting of mud, clay, etc., containing 
boulders; -head, a kind of sea-wall; -period, 
the Glacial Period, in which b.-formations were 
being produced, 

Boulder-stone (bó"-ldoastó"n). [ME. bulder 
ston (Havelok), of Scand. origin; cf. Sw. 
dial. bullersten, buldurstajn; perh. orig. a 
stone that causes à rumbling noise in water 
(ct. Sw. buller sb., bullra v. rumble).] = 
BOULDER sb. 1, and (later) 2. 

Bouldery (bó"dori), a. 1859. [f. BOULDER 
sb.1 --Y'.] Marked by the presence of 
boulders. 

t Boule’. 1449. [app. a var. of BOLL sb.*, 
Bows sb.'] A measure of lead ore 1070. 

Boule? (bil); see BUHL. 

l| Boulevard (bulovar, bulvar). rarely 
-Vart. 1772. [Fr. boulevard, tboullewerc 
=G. bollwerk; see BULWARK.] A broad street 
or promenade, planted with rows of trees, 
as esp. in Paris. (Orig. the Fr. word meant the 
horizontal portion of a rampart; hence the 
Promenade laid out on a demolished forti- 
fication.) Hence || Boulevardier (bulvar- 
dye), one who frequents a b. 

|| Bouleversement (bulversman, bulv3-18- 
mént) 1814. [Fr., f. bouleverser turn as a 
ball] A turning upside down, a violent 
upsetting. 

Boulimy, var. of Bunny. 

f Boultel. 1460. [- OFr. buletel (mod. 
bluteau), f. buleler; see Bout v.'] A kind of 
cloth for sifting; a sieve (= BOLTER” 2); 
hence, degree of fineness ~1660. 

Boultell, var. of Bours. 

Boulter (bd"-Itox). 1602. [Origin unkn.] A 
long fishing-line with many hooks. var. 
Bulter, 

fBoun (baun), v. ME. [f. boun, older f. 
Bownp ppl. a.t Revived by Sir W. Scott.] 1. 
trans. To make or get ready -1866. 2. intr. 
To set out, go —1805. 

Bounce (bauns), sb.' 1523. [See BOUNCE 
v.] 1. A sounding knock 1529. f 2. The burst 
of noise produced by an explosion; the ex- 
Blosion itself -1766. 3. A leap, a bound 1523. 
t (from 2.) A boastful lie; swagger 1714. 

Tot He sueakes Blaine Cannon fire, and smoake, 
Quincey. . 4. The whole story is a b. DE 

Bounce (bauns), sb." 1709. The Dogfish 

(Seyllium canicula). 
»Bounce (bauns), v. [First in ME. bunsen 
i thump ; later senses appear in v., sb. 
(ot. nl. in early xvr; possibly of LDu. origin 
thy LG. bunsen beat, thwack; Du. bons 
NE but perh. of independent imit. 
eae i T1. trans. and intr, To thump, 
nomk loudly —1801. 12. inir. To make a 
Te eof explosion, go ‘bang’ —1719. 3. intr. 
ironik big, bluster; to swagger 1626. 4. 
bios: To talk big at; to bully. collog. To 
Yan. RE scold. 1626. 5. intr. To bound like a 

RU throw oneself about 1519. 6. To 

Dix er e 
“4 » trans. is je 
ployment, US. Fr, o charge from em- 
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3. To b. out (with): to blurt out roundly. Let him 
b. at his customers if he dares JOHNSON. 4. To b. 
opponents out of territory 1883. 5. I saw 
the porpus, how he bounced and tumbled SHAKS. 
Eu inn-keeper's wife bounced into the room 

Bounce (bauns), inf. and adv. 1523. [See 
prec.] A. int. a, Imitating the sound of a gun. 
b. Expressing sudden violent movement. 

Bownce would hee say SHAKS. 

B. adv. With a BOUNCE (senses 1, 2, 3) 1604. 

Bownce goes the guns DEKKER. 

Bouncer (bau-nsoi). 1762. [f. BOUNCE v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who bounces (sense 3 of the 
vb.). 2. A bully, a swaggering liar 1833. 3. 
A dore specimen of its kind; a thumping lie 
1805. 

3. She was a b. (collog.) 1887. 

Bouncing (bau-nsin) ppl. a. 1579. [f. as 
prec. + -ING*.] That bounces. Often also 
(like ‘whopping’, etc.) used with the sense of 
‘big’, esp. ‘big rather than elegant’. 

A b. head of, I believe, Cleopatra H. WALPOLE. 
Comb. B.-Bet, the Soap-wort (Saponaria offici- 
nalis). Hence Bou-ncingly adv. 

Bound (baund), sb.* ME. [— AFr. bounde, 
OFr. bun(n)e, bone, bunde, bonde, earlier 
bodne :- med.L. bodina, earlier butina, of 
unkn. origin. Cf. BOURNE sb.*] f 1. A land- 
mark. ME. only. 2. The boundary line of à 
territory, etc.; gen. a limit or boundary ME. 
3. pl. The territory near a boundary; a 
border-land; also land within certain limits, 
& district ME. Also sing. 1 Hen. IV, v. iv. 90. 
b. In Tin-mining. The area taken in by a 
miner 1696. 4. fig. A limit to things im- 
material, e.g. duration, feeling, etc. ME. 
Also in comb. = BOUNDARY. 

2. The utmost bounds of the West 1839. To beat 
the bounds: see BEAT v. 4. Thou hast apoynted 
him [man] his boundes, he can not go beyond 
them COVERDALE Job 14:5. 

Bound (baund), sb.* 1553. [-(O)Fr. bond, 
f. bondir BovND v.'] An elastic spring up- 
ward or onward. (Leap is used only of 


animals.) 

To take before the b. : to be beforehand with. 

Bound (baund), ppl. a.* (ME. bin, boun 
-ON. búinn, pa. pple. of búa prepare. 
The final d of bound (xvi) may be purely 
phonetic, but is prob. in part due to assoc. 
with BOUND ppl. a.*] t 1. Ready, prepared. 
Of persons: Dressed. —1853. 2. Prepared or 
purposing to go, starting, directing one's 
course, destined ME. 3. With inf., = about 
(to), going (to). Only dial. 

1. Bowne on hor best wise in hor bright wedis 
ME. Also Haml. mi. iii. 41. 2. B. on we know not 
what errand HERSCHEL. Phr. Homeward b., 
outward b. 

Bound (baund), ppl. a.* ME. [pa. pple. of 
BIND v.; shortened from BouNDEN.] 1. Made 
fast by a tie, confined; bandaged; also fig. 
1552. t2. Kept fast in bonds or in prison 
—1611. 3. Constipated 1530. 4. Tied in the 
same bundle; intimately connected; also 
fig. 1611. 5. Of books: Provided with a 
binding. Const. in. 1708. 6. Under obliga- 
tions (of duty, contract, etc.) 1470. b. With 
inf.: Compelled; under necessity (esp. 
logical or moral); fated, certain ; also in U.S. 
determined (sc. to go, etc.) ME. 

1. A synnar bund with the band of syn 1552. 
t. up in or with: ( fo) Avin peu EE 
, “ WTA] up’ in, dependent upon; His 
bound eat lads life € Gen. 44: E 6. Who- 
ever owned land, was bound to military service 
FROUDE. b. The best horse is b. to win 1883. 

Bound (baund) v.* ME. [f. BOUND sb.'] 
+ 1. (rans. To limit ; to confine within bounds; 
to mark (out) the bounds of —1762. Also fig. 
ME. 2. trans. To form the boundary of 1601; 
1 to enclose, contain —1606. 

1. He shall..b. his Reign With earth's wide 
bounds MILT. P.L. xii. 370. Views bounded by 
narrow ideas of expediency 1850. 2. He crossed 
the little river Rubicon, which bounded his 
province FROUDE. To b. on (intr.): to abut upon, 
adjoin. 

Bound (baund), v.* 1593. [—(O)Fr. bondir 
resound, (later) rebound :- Rom. *bombitire, 
for late L. bombitare, var. of bombilare; see 
BoMBILATE, BOMBINATE.] f 1. To recoil, re- 
pound -1633. 2. intr. To spring upwards, 
leap; to advance with leaps. Also fig. 1592. 
+ 3. trans. To make (a horse) leap —1599. 

2. He leaps, he neighs, he bounds Ven. & Adon. 


4. 
with, 
is 


BOUNTY 


265. Like a roe I bounded o’er the mountains 
WORDSW. 

Bound, v.* rare. Var. of BOUN v. SPENSER. 

Boundary (bauwndiri). 1626. [alt. of 
(dial) bounder (XVI) f. BOUND v.! + -ER!; 
perh. after limitary.] That which serves to 
indicate the limits of anything; the limit 
itself. b. In cricket, etc., the limits of & 
match enclosure 1889; a hit to this 1896. 

The simple Ideas we receive from Sensation and 
Reflection are the Boundaries of our Thoughts 
Locks. Comb.: b.-line, an established line mark- 
ing the limits of a town, state, etc.; -rider 
(Australia), one who rides round the fences of a 
station and repairs them when broken, 

Bounded (bau-ndéd), ppl. a. 1600. [f. 
BOUND v.' + -ED'.] That has bounds or 
limits; that has its limits marked. b. fig. 
Limited, circumscribed 1709. + Also, im- 
prop. for BOUND, BOUNDEN —1819. 

b. The b. level of our mind Pope. Hence 
Bou'ndedness, the quality of being b.; limited 
range. 

Bounden (bau-ndén), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. 
(OE. bunden) of BIND v.; see BOUND ppl. a.*] 
+1. = BouND, in literal senses —1850. 2. 
Made fast in bonds or in prison (arch.) ME. 
Also fig. 3. Under obligation (legal or moral) ; 
compelled (arch.) ME. 4. Obliged, beholden, 
indebted (to). The usual modern sense, 1530. 
5. esp. in b. duty (occas. found as bound and 
duty) 1530. 

2. Her b. thrall SPENSER. 4. I am much b. to 
your Maiesty John m, iii. 29. 5. Our b. duty and 
seruice Bk. Com. Prayer. 

Bounder (bau:ndou) sb.' 1505, [f, BOUND 
v. + -ER!; but see sense 3.] 1. One who sets 
or marks out bounds (Jit. and fig.) 1570. 
+2. One who occupies a bound of tin-ore 
ground —1708. 3. A boundary; a landmark; 
prob. a corruption of BOUNDURE [cf. border], 
taken as bounder ‘that which bounds’. Now 
dial. 1505. 

3. They. builded it for a b. and a testimony 
GRINDAL. Hence f Bou'nder v. to bound. 

Bounder, sb.* slang. 1890. [f. BOUND v.* + 
-ER!, perh. assoc. w. bounce and bumplious.] 
A would-be stylish person kept at or beyond 
the bounds of society, or found irrepressible 
by it. 

t Bou-nding, vbl. sb.' 1543. [f. BOUND v.* 
+ -ING!.] 1. The action of the vb. Also with 
out. -1614. 2. Abuttal; boundary -1750. 3. 
fig. A limiting or confining —1058. 

Bounding (bau-ndin), vbl. sb.* 1017. [f. 
BOUND v.* + -ING'.] A leaping or springing. 

Boundless (bau-ndlés), a. 1592. [f. BOUND 
sb. + -LESS.] Without limits; unbounded. 

My bounty is as boundlesse as the Sea Rom. & 
Jui. 11. ii. 133. Hence Bou'ndless-ly adv., -ness. 

Bou'ndly, a. ? Finite: opp. to boundless. 
Or ? Bounden. KEATS. 

+ Bou'ndure. 1634. [f. BOUND sb.* Cf. 
closure.] A bounding, limitation ; limit —1654. 

Bounteous (bau‘nttos), a. [Late ME. 
bountevous (later bounteous Xv), f. OFT. bontif, 
-ive benevolent (f. bonté Bounty), after plen- 
tevous PLENTEOUS.] 1. Full of goodness; in 
mod. use, always : Full of goodness to others, 
beneficent; munificent ME. 2. Of things: 
Proceeding from bounty; liberal, ample, 
abundant 1542, 

1. Colleges on b. Kings depend DRYDEN. 2. A b. 
crop DRYDEN. Hence Bou‘nteous-ly adv., -ness. 

Bountiful (bau-ntifil), a. 1508. [f, Bounty 
+ -FUL.] 1. Of persons: Full of bounty; 
graciously liberal, generous. 2. Of things: 
Characterized by bounty, abundantly yield- 
ing; also, ample, plenteous 1538. 

1. Lady B., a character in Farquhar's Beaux’ 
Stratagem ; hence, the great lady in a neighbour- 
hood. 2. That's a b. answere that fits all questions 
Al's W. m. ii. 15. Hence Bountiful-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Bountihead. arch. 1590. 
-HEAD.] Bounteousness. 

Bounty (bau:nti. ME. [-(O)Fr. bonté :— 
L. bonitas, -tat-, f. bonus good; see -TY'.] t 1. 
Goodness in general, worth, virtue; in pl. 
virtues; also high estate —1623. f b. Valour 
-1530. t2. Of things: Good quality, ex- 
cellence —1592. +3. Kindness; an act of 
kindness (occas. ironical) 11651. 4. Goodness 
shown in giving, munificence ME. b. An act 
of generosity; a.gift, gratuity ME. 5. esp. 
A gift bestowed by the sovereign, or by 
the state, as & gratuity given to recruits on 


[f. BOUNTY + 


BOUQUET 


enlistment, money paid to merchants for the 
encouragement of any branch of industry, 
etc. 1719. b, transf. and jig. A premium or 
reward 1868. 

4. Bountie and largesse is befallyng for kynges 
UDALL. The b. of Providence JOHNSON. 5. Queen 
Anne's B.: a provision made in the reign of Queen 
Anne ‘for the Augmentation of the Maintenance 
of the Poor Clergy’. The Parliamentary b. upon 
the exportation of corn ADAM SMITH. 

Comb.: b.-jumper, U.S. a recruit who enlisted 
for the b., and soon deserted to enlist again, 

Bouquet (buké-, buwke). 1716, [-Fr. 
bouquet (earlier, clump of trees), f. dial. var. 
of OFr. bos, bois wood; cf. BUSH sb.}, 
BoskET, BUSKET, -ET.] 1, A bunch of flowers, 
& nosegay; also fig. 2. The perfume exhaled 
from wine 1846. 3. transf. a. A bunch of 
flavouring herbs. b. A large flight of rockets. 
C. The flight of pheasants breaking cover 
from the central point at which the beaters 
meet; this central spot itself. 1846. 

2. The ‘b.’ is something different from the 
odour of wine 1865. Hence Bouque‘ted a, rare, 
furnished with a b. or bouquets. 

|| Bouquetin (bukoten, bü-ketin). 1783. 
[Fr., OFr. boc estaign — MHG. .steinbock.] 
The ibex. 

Bour, obs. f. Boor and BOWER. 

t Bou'rage, rare. [perh. error for OFr, 
bourgage (mod. bourgade); see BOURGADE, 
-AGE.] The Borgo in Rome. LD. BERNERS. 

Bourbon (burbe-n), sb. 1768. [f. Bourbon 
T'Archambault, France.] 1. A member of the 
family which long held the thrones of France 
and Naples, and until 1930 that of Spain ; also 
fig. and attrib. 2. transf. U.S. A nickname for 
‘a Democrat behind the age and unteach- 
able’. 1884. 3, The former name of the island 
of Réunion; whence B. Palm, a name of 
the genus Latania. 

1. Muleteers are typical Bourbons, They learn 
nothing and they forget nothing TRISTRAM. Hence 
Bou'rbonism, adhesion to the B. dynasty, or to 
the B. party in U.S, politics; Bou'rbonist, a 
supporter of the B. dynasty. 

t Bourd, sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. bourde lie, 
cheating, — Pr. borda; of unkn. origin.] A 
jest; jesting —1606. In a bad sense : Mockery 
—1602. So t Bourd v. to say things in jest or 
mockery; + trans. to mock. t Bou'rder, a 
mocker. 

f Bourdis, ME. [- OFr. bordis, earlier 
behordeis shock of lances, f. behorder, -ir joust, 
f. behort lance; of unkn. origin.] Tilting 
—1450. 

f Bourdon', burdoun. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
bourdon pilgrim's staff :- med.L. burdo, -on- 
staff, identified by Du Cange with burdo 
mule.) 1, A pilgrim's staff —1652. 2. A stout 
staff ; occ. a spear or spear-shaft —1550. 

Bourdon’, burdoun (bü*-3don). ME. [- 
(O)Fr. bourdon drone :- Rom. *burdo, -on-, 
of imit. origin.] t 1. The low undersong or 
&ccompaniment to a melody. [See BURDEN.] 
71596. 2. A bass stop in an organ, usu. of 
16 ft. tone; also the drone of a bagpipe 1861. 

l| Bourg (bur, bü*ig) 1450. [-(O)Fr. 
bourg :- med.L. burgus BOROUGH.] A town 
or village under the shadow of a castle 
(Hist.); a continental town. 

|| Bourgade (burga-d). 1601. [Fr., f. bourg; 
see prec., -ADE.] A village or straggling un- 
walled town. (In 17th c. used as English.) 

Dispersed into pettie villages and burgades 
HOLLAND. 

|| Bourgeois (burswà), sb.' and a. 1564. 
[-(O)Fr. bourgeois, earlier burgeis; see 
BuRGESS.] A. sb. orig. A (French) citizen or 
freeman of a burgh, as distinguished from a 
peasant and a gentleman; now a member of 
the mercantile or shop-keeping middle class 
of any country 1074. 

B. adj. Of, belonging to, or characteristic 
or tne (French) middle classes; also in comb. 
1564. 

A regular b. physiognomy THACKERAY. Hence 
l| Bourgeoisie (burswazi), the body of freemen of 
a French town; the French (or other) middle class. 

Bourgeois (bordsois), sb. 1824. [Con- 
jectured to be f. the name of a printer; but 
perh. referring to its intermediate Size.] A 
size of type between Long Primer and 
Brevier, as in : 

Bourgeois type 
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Bourlaw, var. of BYRIAW, whence bour- 
lawmen. Sc. 

Bourn, bourne (bo*zn), sb.1 ME. [south. 
Eng. var. of BURN sb.* Orig. pronounced like 
burn.) A small stream, a brook. 

Sundry smal brookes or boornes LAMBARDE. 

Bourne, bourn (bó*an), sb.* 1523. [- (O)Fr. 
borne, earlier bodne ; see BOUND sb.* The mod. 
use is due to Shakespeare.) t1. A boundary 
(between fields, ete.) -1790. 2. A bound, a 
limit (arch.) 1606. 3. The point aimed at; 
destination, goal. (Somewhat poei.; often 
Jig.) 1602. *| incorrectly for: Domain. KEATS. 

1. One that fixes No borne 'twixt his and mine 
Wint. T. 1. ii. 134. 3. The vndiscouered Countrey, 
from whose Borne No Traueller returnes Ham. 
m. i. 79. [More probably Borne means here the 
"frontier or pale' of a country.] Hence Bourn v. 
rare, to set a limit or bounds to. Bourrneless, 
bournless a. rare, boundless. 

Bournonite (bü?*nóneit) 1805. [f. Count 
Bournon, its discoverer, + -ITE! 2 b.] Min. 
Antimonial sulphide of lead and copper; a 
brittle opaque mineral with metallic lustre. 

Bournous, obs. f. BURNOUS. 

Bourock (bürek). Sc. 1807. [perh. dim. 
of boor BOWER; see -OcK.] A little cot; a 
small heap of stones. 

|| Bourse (burs, bü*zs. 1845. [Fr., = 
purse; see BURSE.] An exchange, or place of 
meeting for merchants; the money-market 
(of a foreign town). Used esp. of the Paris 
Stock-Exchange. 

Bourtree (bü*atri. Now Sc. and n. dial. 
1450. [Origin unkn.] The Elder-tree (Sambu- 
cus nigra). 

Bouse, bowse (biz, bauz), v. [ME. bouse 
(once in xiv) surviving as bouse, bowse 
(bauz); re-adopted in xvi from the same 
source, MDu. büsen (Du. buizen) drink to 
excess, whence the usual mod. pronunc. 
(biz) and the corresp. sp. BoozE, BOOSE.) 1. 
intr. = Booze v. Also trans. t 2. Falconry. 


Of a hawk: To drink much -1682. Hence 
Bou'ser. 
Bouse, bowse (baus), v.! 1593. [Origin 


unkn.] trans. To haul with tackle. Also absol. 

Bouse, bowse (biz, bauz), sb.! ME. 
(ME. bous (once XIV), re-adopted in xvi from 
orig. source; see BOUSE, BOWSE v.] 1. collog. 
Drink, liquor. 2. A carouse 1786. 

Bouse (baus, bis), sb. 1653. [Origin 
unkn.] Lead ore in its rough state. 

|| Boustrophedon (baustrotidón, bü-), adv. 
and a. (sb.) 1783. [Gr., f. Bov-arpódos ox- 
turning.] (Written) alternately from right to 
left and from left to right, like the course of 
the plough; as in some ancient inscriptions. 
Hence Boustrophedo:nic a. 

Bousy (bü-zi, bauzi), a.' 1529. Earlier 
form of Boozy. 

Bout (baut), sb. 1541. [var. of BOUGHT sb. $, 
assoc. w. BOUT adv.*] +1. A circuit; a 
roundabout way —1055. b. The going and 
returning of the plough : also attrib. 1601. 2. 
A round at any kind of exercise, a turn of 
work 1575. 3. A round at fighting; a contest 
1591. b. Used of a fit of drinking 1670. c. A 
turn of illness 1839. 

2. This, that b.: i.e. occasion, turn, time. 3. A 


b. at cudgels 1726, at altercation FIELDING. c. 
A severe b. of influenza 1887. 


t Bout, adv.‘ and prep. OE. [ME. boute(n 
i= OE. būtan (būta, bite) adv., prep. 
conj., orig. be-ütan adv. and prep. ‘without’ 
= OS. bi-ütan, bütan, OHG. bi-ügan; t. bi 
By + dan, üiana (= Goth. ütana) from 
without.] A. adv Outside; out-ME. B. prep. 
1. Outside of -ME. 2. Without, not having: 
esp. in bouten ende. (Still in Sc. in form 
bot, BUT q.v.) —1500. Also absol. —1074. 
3. Except, more than —ME. 

Bout (baut), adv.* and prep.* [ME. bute(n 
aphet. f. abute(n, as "bout of ABOUT.] A. prep. 
In senses of ABOUT. (Not in literary prose.) 
B. adv. In ’bout ship = put about the ship, 
alter her course 1830. 

t Bouta-de, bouta-do. 1614. [— Fr. bout- 
ade, f. bouter thrust ; for boutado, see -AD0.] A 
sally, a sudden outburst or outbreak —1704. 

f Boutefeu. 1598. [- Fr. boutefeu linstock, 
incendiary, f. bouter put + feu fire.) An 
incendiary, a firebrand; also attrib. 1754. 


A great Boutifleu & firebrand in the Church 
Woop. 


BOW 


t Bourte-selle. rare. 1628. [- Fr, boule- 
selle, f. bouter put + selle saddle.] A trumpet- 
call; — Boot and saddle; see Boor gp, 
—1658. 

|| Bouts-rimés (bu-rime:), sb. pl, ini. 
[Fr., = rhymed endings.] Rhymed endings, 
given to a versifier to make verses to them in 
the order given. _ 

Bovate (bó"-veit). 1688. [- med.L. bovata, 
f. L. bos, bov- ox; see -ATE:.] An Ox-gang, or 
as much land as one ox could plough in a 
year; varying from 10 to 18 acres. 

Bove, adv. and prep. (ME. bove(n) :- OR. 
bufan, f. bi- BY + ufan above, f. Gmo, *uf- 
Ur.) tl.(In OE. and early ME.) Early f, 
ABOVE. 2, In mod. Eng. 'bove, bove, shorten- 
ing of ABOVE, in verse 1591. 

Bovey (bv-vi). 1760. [Name of a parish. 
near Exeter.] B. coal : a lignite or brown coal 
of Miocene age found at Bovey and else- 
where. 

Bo'vid, a. [f. L. bos, bov- ox + ID*.] Of or 
pertaining to the ox family, or Bovide of 
Zoologists, a family of Ruminants, having 
Simply rounded horns, and no lachrymal 
Binuses. 

Bo'viform, a. [f. as prec. + -FORM.] Ox- 
shaped. CUDWORTH. 

Bovine (bó*voin) a. 1817. [-lateL, 
bovinus, f. as prec. + -INE'.] Belonging to, or 
characteristic of, the ox tribe. Also ellipt, = 
b. animal. 2. fig: Sluggish; stupid; of. 
bucolic 1855, 

2. Where b. rustics used to doze O. W, HOLMES, 

Bow (bd), sb.! (OE. boga bow, rainbow, 
arch = OFris. boga, OS. bogo (Du. boog), 
OHG. bogo (G. bogen), ON. bogi:- Gmo. 
*buson, f. *bua, short stem of *beugan (cf. 
Bow v.!).] 1. gen. A thing bent or curved; a 
bend, a bent line ME. 2. spec. A rainbow. 
(Mostly contextual or poet.) OE. 3. An arch 
(of masonry). Now dial. OE. 4. A weapon 
for shooting arrows, etc., consisting of a strip 
of elastic wood, steel, etc., with a string 
stretched between its two ends, by means of 
which the arrow is impelled ME. b. transf. 
A bowman (in pl.) 1511. + 5. A yoke for oxen 
—1721. b. pl. = SADDLE-BOW. 6. Mus. A rod 
of elastic wood with a number of horsehairs 
stretched from end to end; used for playing 
on stringed instruments. (It was formerly 
curved, like an archer's bow.) 1580. t7. 8. 
The iris of the eye 1611. b. The eye-brow 
1729. t8. An arc of a circl 674. 19. A 
sort of quadrant formerly used to take alti- 
tudes at sea —1706. 10. An instrument for 
drawing curves, esp. of large radius 1706. 
11. A ring or hoop of metal, etc. forming & 
handle. Cf. Bam sb." 1011. 12. Archit. The 
part of any building which projects from & 
straight wall1723. t 13. A bow’s length, as & 
measure; chiefly in fig. phrases 1049. 14, a 
A single-looped knot. b. A double-looped 
knot into which ribbons, ete. are tied (the 
usual sense). c. A necktie, etc. tied up in such 
a knot. Hence b.-knot. 1671. Also attrib. 

2. A dewie Cloud, and in the Cloud a B. MILT. 
i. 805. 3. After the scole of Stratford atte 
Bowe CHAUCER. 4. The b. of Ulysses, which none 
but its master could bend 1830. b. There was 
among these a thirtie bowes with a bagpipe 
HoLINSHED. 7. The Bows her Eyes above 1729, 

Phrases. (f. sense 4) To have two (many, ete.) 
strings to one’s b. : to have two (or many) resources 
or alternatives. To draw the long b.: to exaggerate, 

le. 


Comb.: b.-arm, the arm that holds the b. (in 
archery or in violin-playing); -bender, tan 5 
bearer; -bent, bent like a b. MILT.; -bo M 
with a b. (esp. Cupid); -brace = BRACER'; -d a 
a drill turned by means of a b. and string; -fin, 4 
fish (Amia calva); -houghed a. having bye 
hips; -instrument, one played with a b.; ee 
(see sense 14); -pen, -pencil, a b.-compass n 
a pen or pencil; -pin, a key to fasten the b. ES 
ox-yoke ; -saw, one with a narrow blade strete) S 
in a strong frame; -wood, the wood of the Osagi 
Orange (Maclura aurantiaca). ah 

Bow (bau), sb.* 1656. [f. Bow v.' IT. L.]. = 
inclination of the body or head in saluta 
and in token of respect, reverence, 8U' 
mission, etc.; an obeisance. 

To make one's b.: to retire, leave the stage. Du. 

Bow (bau) sb.? 1626. [- LG. boog, a 
boeg (whence Sw. bog, Da. boug); see Bones 
Not rel. to Bow sb. or v.t; but pop. 8880 j 
with the latter and infi, by its pronunciation- 
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AFRICAN TYPES AND PEOPLES 


right) Chief Ishinde, Chief of 10,100 Lunda people living in the 
Balovale district of- Zambia. He is wearing his traditional robes 
and regalia to preside over a meeting of sub-Chiefs. (Bottom left) 
Chief with sword in the Borama district of Somalia. (Bottom right) 
Arabs from Mombasa, Kenya, in traditional dress. (Keystone, 
Camera Press, F. Goodman.) 


edouins drawing water at the village of La Melga, 
, Tunisia. The water cisterns are of Roman origin. 
ulus sitting in front of a hut in the tribal reserve 
Natal. (Centre left) A Dinka youth from the Sudan. 
hed with cow urine. (Centre) Pygmy shooting 
and arrow in the Ituri Forest, Congo. (Centre 
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Top row: (Left) Thalarctos maritimus, the Polar Bear lives along 
the southern edge of the Arctic Pack ice. (Right) Rangifer 
tarandus, the Reindeer Caribou roams wild in North America 
and Siberia. Middle row: (Left) Odobenus rosmarus divergens, 
Pacific Walrus, lives mainly in the waters adjacent to Alaska and 
the Chukchi Sea in the U.S.S.R. (Middle) Aptenodytes patagonica, 
King Penguin from the sub-Antarctic Seas. It lives in large 
colonies and only comes on the Antarctic coast land to breed. 
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(Right) Alopex lagopus, the Arctic Fox is found within 300 miles of 
the North Pole. In winter its coat turns white or cream colour. 
Bottom row: (Left) Lepus variabilis glacialis, Snow Hare, ranging 
over North America, Canada and Greenland. In winter it grons 
hair on the soles of its feet. (Right) Leptonychotes weddelli, t ie 
Weddel Seal can be found around the coasts of Antarctica, it Í 
the most southerly living mammal. (Barnaby's Picture Library» 
Ardea Photographics, Popperphoto.) 
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Nauti. 1. The rounded fore-end of a ship or 
boat. Also in pl. ‘bows’, i.e. the ‘shoulders’ 
of à boat. 2. transf- The rower nearest to the 


w (collog.) 1830. 
à fel On the b.: within 45° of the point right 


ae b.f-chase, -chaser, a cannon in the b. 
of a ship, to fire upon any object ahead of her; 
-fast, a hawser at the b. to secure a vessel to a 
wharf (see FAST); ~@race, -grease, a junk-fender 

laced round the bows and sides to prevent injury 
rom floating ice, timber, etc.; -oar, the oar 
nearest the b.; transf. = 2 above; -pieces, the 
ordnance in the bows. 

Bow (bau) v.' Pa. t. and pple. bowed 
(baud). [OE. bügan, corresp. to MLG. bügen, 
MDu. büghen and, with a different grade in 
the pres. stem, OHG. biogan (G. biegen), ON. 
*bjuga, Goth. biugan :-Gme. *beugan; et. 
Bow sb.'] I. Intrans. uses. (Occas. trans. by 
ellipsis.) 1. To assume a bent shape, bend. 

ow dial. t 2. To turn aside, off, or away ; to 
retreat —1580. tb. To bend one's course, go. 
(Occas. = flee.) -ME. T3. To curve —1756. 
+4. To lower the head and body, esp. in 
condescension (arch.) ME. 5. To bend the 
neck under à yoke; hence, to become a sub- 
ject; to submit OE. 6. To bend the body, 
knee, or head, in token of reverence, respect, 
or submission ; to make obeisance. (Also with 
down.) OE. 7. To incline the body or head 
(to) in salutation, polite assent, acknowledge- 
ment, etc. 1651. b. trans. To express by 
bowing 1606. 

1. Like an Asse, whose backe with Ingots bowes 
Meas. for M. 11. i. 26, 4. She bow'd upon her 
hands..She bow'd down And wept in secret 
‘Tennyson. 5. To b. to the inevitable 1862. 
6. Shall I b. to the stock of a tree HOOKER. 7. He 
bowed to Homer, and sat down by him Tatler, 
No. 81. b. To b. one's assent 1887. To b. in 
or out: to usher in or out with à b. or bows; so to 
b. up or down (stairs, etc.). 

II. Causative. 1. trans. To cause to bend; 
to inflect, curve, crook (arch. and dial.) ME. 
esp. T'o b. the kne to bend it in adoration 
or reverence ME. Also tfig. t2. To in- 
cline, turn, direct; fig. to influence -1705. 
3. To bend to crush (anything) downwards; 
to lower (often fig.) ME. 4, To cause to stoop, 
(as a load does) 1671. 

2. To b, the ear, the eye: to turn with attention, 
bending the head downwards; B. downe thine 
eare, O Lord, heare me Ps. 86:1, 4. Withsickness 
and disease thou bow'st them down MILT. Sams. 
698. Hence t Bow-able a. ; fig. complaisant. 

Bow (bó"), v.* 1838. [f. Bow sb. 6.] trans. 
and intr. To use the bow (on a violin, eto.). 

Bow-backed (bó"-bsm:kt), a. 1470. a. (f. 
Bows ppl. a.) Crook-backed. b. (f. Bow sb.") 
Having the back arched, as an angry cat. 

Bow-bearer (bó"-bé*:rox). 1538. [f. Bow 
sb.") 1. One who carries a bow 1000. 2. An 
under-oflicer in a forest, who looked after 
trespasses affecting vert and venison, 

Bow-bell, -bells. 1600. The bells of Bow 
Church, i.e. St. Mary-le-Bow, in Cheapside, 
London. Cf. Ancm. Hence ‘within the sound 
of Bow-bells’ = ‘within the City bounds’; 
this church being nearly in the centre of the 
City. Also attrib. 

Bow-compass(b6"-k»:mpis),-compasses 
(èz). 1796. [f. Bow sb.'] A pair of compasses 
with the legs jointed so that the points can be 
bent inwards; any compasses made for draw- 
ing small circles. (Usu. called bows.) 

Bowdlerize (bau-dlozoiz), v. 1838. [t. Dr. 
T. Bowdler, who in 1818 published an expur- 
gated edition of Shakespeare.] To expurgate 
(a book, etc.) by omitting or altering words 
or passages considered indelicate ; to castrate. 

t Bow-draught. ME. [f. Bow sb.? + 
DnaUGHT sb., from the phrase to draw a bow.) 
A bowshot —1716. 

Bow-dye. 1659. [f. Bow near Stratford in 
Essex.) A scarlet dye; also as adj. Hence 
Bow-dye v. Bow-dyer. 

t Bowe, ppl. a. (ME. bowe :- OE. bogen, 
e ale of bügan Bow v.'] Bent, crooked 
j Bowel (bau-él), sb. [ME. buel, bouel - OFT. 
puel, boel, bouel, boiel (mod. boyau):—L. 
botellus pudding, sausage (Martial), small 
nee dim. of botulus sausage.] 1. An 
t estine. Now only in Med. tb. Any in- 
ternal organ of the body —1782. 2. pl. The 
intestines ME. b. The inside of the body ; 
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also fig. Cf. womb, etc. (rarely sing.) 1532. 3. 
transf. (Taken as the seat of the tender 
emotions, hence) Pity, feeling, heart. Chiefly 
pl. (arch.) Ct. Heart, BREAST. ME. 4. The 
interior of anything 1548. t5. Offspring. 
[Cf. L. viscera.) —1082. 

1. b. These two bowels, especially the liuer 
1620. 2. The bowelles ben cominly called the 
guttes TREVISA. 3. Bloody Bonner. .full (as one 
said) of guts, and empty of bowels FULLER. So 
bowels of compassion, pity, etc. 4. The bowels of 
the earth 1593. 5. Thine owne bowels which do 
call thee, sire Meas. for M. nr. i. 29. Hence 
Bowrelless a. without bowels; unfeeling. 

Bowel (bau-él), v. ME. [f. prec.] To disem- 
bowel. 

Bowelled (bau-éld), ppl. a. 1589. [f. BOWEL 
sb. and v. +-ED.] a. Disembowelled. b. Having 
bowels or recesses. 

Bower (bau*i, bau:oz, sb.’ [OE. bir, 
corresp. to OS. bür (LG. buur) OHG. bür 
(G. bauer birdcage), ON. bur :- Gmc. *büraz, 
-am, i. bū- dwell. For the present sp. (ME. 
bour) cf. flower, tower.) 1. A dwelling. In 
early use lit. A cottage; later poet. for 
‘abode’. b. A fancy rustic cottage 1810. 2. 
An inner apartment, opp. to hall; hence, a 
bedroom (arch. and poet.) OE. b. esp. A 
boudoir. Now only poet. OE. 3. A shady 
recess, arbour 1523. 4. A structure raised by 
the bower-bird 1809. 

1. The Apartments of Rosamond's B. ADDISON. 
"The bowr of earthly blisse MILT. 2. Merily mask- 
ing both in bowre and hall SPENSER. b. Love-lorn 
swain in lady's b. Scorr. Hence Bo"wery a. b.- 
like; leafy. 

Bower (bó*-o1) sb. 1440. [f. Bow sb.* and 
v.? Cf. Bowyer.) t 1, A maker of bows 1733. 
2. One who plays with a bow on a stringed 
instrument 1668. 

Bower (bauʻə1), sb.* 1580. [f. Bow v.*] 1. 
One who bows (see Bow v.) 1630. t2. That 
which causes to bend; esp. a muscle —1611. 

Bower (bau) sb.‘ 1652. [f. Bow sb.* + 
-ER?.] The name of two anchors, the best-b. 
and small-b., carried at the bows of a vessel; 
also the cable attached to either. Called also 
b.-anchor, b.-cable. Also fig. 

t Bow'er, sb.* 1430. [- Du. boer; cf. Boor. 
For the sp., see BOWER sb. '] = BOOR 1. —1503. 

t Bow'er, sb.*, bow'ess. rare. 1460. If. 
BovaH sb. + -ER', prob. after BRANCHER*.] 
Falconry. A young hawk, when it first leaves 
the nest and clambers on the boughs —1706. 

Bower (bau-ə1), sb." 1871. [— G. bauer (see 
Boor) knave at cards.) In Euchre the name 
of the two highest cards—the knave of 
trumps, and the knave of the same colour, 
called right and left b. respectively. 

Bower (bau*s, bau-oz) v. 1592. [f. BOWER 
sb.!] 1. To embower; to enclose (lit. and 
fig). t2. intr. To lodge. SPENSER. Hence 
Bow'ered ppl. a. embowered; furnished 
with bowers. 

Bower-bird (bau*,b31d), 1847. Thename 
given to several Australian birds of the Star- 
ling family, which build bowers or runs, 
adorning them with feathers, bones, shells, 
etc., and using them not as nests, but as 
places of resort. 

+ Bowery (bau-ari), sb. U.S. 1809. [- Du. 
bowwerij husbandry, farm, f. bowwen culti- 
vate; see Boor, -ERY.] A farm; a plantation. 
Hence ‘the Bowery’ in New York City. 
—1876. 

Bowess; see BOWER sb. * 

Bowet (bauét, Sc. birót). 1440. [app. 
— med.L. boeta box or pyx as housing for a 
candle, hence ‘lantern’; relation to OFr. 
boisle cannot be made out. See Borst.) A 
small lantern. 

M¢Farlane’s buat [i.e. the moon] SCOTT. 

Bow£e, var. of BOUGE, bag, wallet; also 
obs. f. BOUGE v., BULGE v. 

Bow-hand (bé"-hend). 1588. [f. Bow sb.*] 
‘The hand which holds the bow, i.e. in Archery, 
the left hand, in Violin-playing, the right. 
+ (Wide) on the bow-hand : wide of the mark, 
out. 

Bowie: (bawi, bo-wi). Sc. 1538. [perh. 
dim. of Sc. bowe = BOLL sb.'; see -Y'.] A 
shallow tub; a wooden milk-bowl. 

Bow'ie*. Short for BOWIE-KNIFE. 

Bowie-knife (bó"i;neif). 1842. [f. Colonel 
James Bowie (killed 1836).] A large long- 
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bladed knife, curved and double-edged near 
the point, carried as a weapon in the wilder 
parts of the United States. 

Bowing (bau'in), vbl. sb.* ME. [f. Bow v.* 
4 -ING!.] 1. The action of the verb; tconcr. a 
curved or bent part; a joint —1681. 2. The 
action of inclining the body or head in saluta- 
tion,etc.; also attrib., asin b. acquaintance 1616. 

Bowing (bó*ip) vbl. sb.* 1838. [f. Bow 
v. + -ING}.] 1. a. The playing of (a violin, 
etc.) with a bow; the method of handling the 
bow. b. The particular manner in which a 
phrase or passage is to be executed, and the 
signs by which such a manner is usually 
marked. 2.Hat-making. The process of distri- 
buting the fibres for felting by means of the 
bow 1842, 

Bowl (bd"l), sb. [OE. bolla, bolle, corresp. 
to OS. bollo cup (Du. bol round object; see 
Bout sb.), OHG. bolla bud, round pod, 
globular vessel; f. *bul- *bel- *bal- swell; cf. 
Baw sb.!] 1. A vessel to hold liquids. 
Usually hemispherical or nearly so. b. esp. as 
a drinking vessel; whence the b., conviviality 
OE. Also fig. and transf. 2. iransf. A bowl- 
ful 1530. 3. The more or less bowl-shaped 
part of anything; e.g. of a cup or flagon, 
tobacco-pipe, spoon, etc. ME. +4. Naut. A 
round space at the head of the mast for the 
men to stand in —1800. 

1. Bryngeth eek with yow a bolle or a panne fful 
of water CHAUCER. Comb. b.-barrow, a pre- 
historic mound of the shape of an inverted b. 

Bowl (bó*l), sb.* [= (O)Fr. boule :— L. bulla 
BULL sb.?] 1. A sphere, globe, ball. Obs. in 
lit. Eng. -1070. 2. spec. a. in the game of 
bowls (3); A body of hard wood, made 
slightly oblate on one side and prolate on the 
other, so as to run with a BIAS (q.v.). Also 
applied to those of wood, used in skittles, 
nine-pins, etc. ME. Also fig. b. Sc. A marble 
1826. 3. pl. A game played with bowls : a. on. 
a bowling-green; tb. in a bowling-alley 
1495. 4, The roller or anti-friction wheel in 
a knitting-machine on which the carriage 
traverses. 

1. The six Boules of his [the Medici] Arms 1670. 
2. Which set a Bias vpon the Bowle, of their owne 
Petty Ends BACON. 3. The capten and com- 
manders were. .at bowls upon the Hoe at Ply- 
mouth OLDYS. Comb, t b.-alley, a skittle-alley. 

Bowl (bé"l), v. 1440. [f. BOWL sb.*] 1. intr. 
To play at bowls; to roll a bowl, etc. along 
the ground. 2. trans. To cause to roll 1580. 
b. To carry on wheels, i.e. in a carriage, etc. 
1819. 3. intr. To move by revolution; to 
move on wheels (esp. to b. along); also transf. 
of a ship 1759. 4, intr, To deliver the ball at 
cricket (orig. by trundling along the ground) 
1755. 5. trans. in various constructions. a, 
To b. the ball. b. To b. a batsman (out) : to get 
him out by bowling the bails off. c. To b. the 
wicket (down). 1746. Hence fig. (collog. or 
slang). 

1. Sir, challenge her to boule SHAKS. 2. Children 
bowling their A 1887. 3. The carriage bowls 
A COWPER. e bowled through..Overton 

Bowlder, var. of BOULDER sb. ' 

Bow-legged (bó*legd), a. 1552. [f. bow- 
legs + -ED*.] Having outwardly bent legs. 
(In HULOET = knock-kneed.) 

Bowler! (bó"loi. 1500. [f. BOWL v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who plays at bowls. 2. The 
player who bowls at cricket 1755. 

Bowler? (bd"-loz). [f. BOWL sb." or v.* +-ER*.] 
+1. A deep drinker. 2. The workman who 
shapes the bowl of a spoon 1879. 

Bowler?*. 1861. [f. name of John Bowler, 
hat-manufacturer of Nelson Square, Lon- 
don.] A hard low-crowned stiff felt hat. 
Cf. BILLYCOCK. 

Bow'less, a. Without a bow (in various 
senses). 

Bowline (bo“lin). ME. [(In ONFr. and 
AFr. boeline xir-xim) — MLG. bóline, MDu. 
boechlijne, f. boeg Bow sb.* + lijne LINE sb.*] 
I. 1. A rope passing from about the middle of 
the perpendicular edge on the weather side 
of the square sails (to which it is fastened by 
subdivisions called ‘ bridles’) to the larboard 
or starboard bow, for the purpose of keeping 
the edge of the sail steady when sailing on a 
wind. 2. Short for b.-knot 1823. 

On a b.: said of a ship when close-hauled, so as to 
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sail close to the wind. Comb.: b.-bridle (see 1); 
-knot, a knot used in fastening the b.-bridles to 
the cringles. 

II. In Ship-building. A longitudinal curve 
representing the ship’s fore-body cut in a 
vertical section. 

Bowling (bó"-li), vbl. sb. 1535. [f. Bows v. 
+ -ING".] 1, Playing at bowls; the action of 
rolling a ball, etc. 2. Cricket. The action of 
delivering the ball 1755. 

Comb.: b.-alley, an alley for playing at bowls or 
skittles; -crease, the line from behind which the 
bowler delivers the ball in cricket; -green, 
a smooth level green for playing bowls upon. 

Bowman! (bd"mén). ME. (f. BOW sb.] 
One who shoots with a bow; esp. a fighting. 
man armed with a bow. 

Bowman's root: a name of: Gülenia trifoliata, 
Euphorbia corollata, and Isnardia alternifolia. 

Bowman? (bau-mén). 1829. [f. Bow sb.*] 
Naut. = Bow sb.* 2. 

Bowne, obs. f. BOUN, 

Bow-net (bd": net). OE. [f. Bow sb.*] 1. 
A trap for lobsters, etc., viz. a cylinder of 
wickerwork closed at one end and having a 
narrow funnel-shaped entrance at the other; 
also called, a bow-weel. 2. A net attached to 
a bow of wood, etc., used by fowlers 1875. 

Bowse, bowsie, var. of BOUSE, Bousy. 

T Bow'ser. 1534. [alt. of AFr. bourser = 
OFr. boursier (see BURSAR) or var. of bowger, 
f. bowge BOUGE sb.'] A treasurer, bursar. 
Hence Bow'sery, a bursary. —1631. 

Bowshot (bó"-fot). ME. [f. Bow sb.*] The 
length an arrow can be shot from a bow. 

Bowsprit (bo"sprit). [ME. boghespret(e), 
bow- (later bowsprit(e)—(M)LG. bogspril, 
MDu. boechspriet ; see Bow sb.?, SPRIT sb. !] 1. 
A large spar or boom running out from the 
stem of a vessel, to which (and the jib-boom 
and flying jib-boom) the fore-mast stays are 
fastened. t2. fig. The human nose (joc.) 11691. 

t Bow'ssen, v. 1602. [- Cornish beuzi ‘to 
immerge, drown'.] To immerse in a holy 
well —1865. 

t Bowstaff. Pl. bowstaves. ME. [f. Bow 
3b.' 4.] A stick to be made into a bow 
-1720. 

Bow-street (bó"-strit). 1812. A street in 
London near Covent Garden in which the 
principal metropolitan police-court is situ- 
ated: hence Bow-street officer, -runner, 
etc., a police officer. 

Bow-string, bowstring (bo"stri). 1486. 
If. Bow sb.*] 1. The string of a bow; also fig. 
2. As used in Turkey for strangling offenders 
1003. 

Comb.: b.-bridge, a bridge consisting of an arch 
and horizontal tie, to resist the horizontal thrust; 
hence -girder; b. hemp, plants of the genus 
Sanseviera, N.O. Liliacex, of the fibres of which 
bow-strings are made. Hence Bo ‘String v. to 
strangle with a bow-string. Bow'stringer. 

Bowtel(l, var. of BOLTEL. 

Bow-window (b6"-wi-ndo"), 1753, [t. Bow 
sb.) 1, A bay-window segmentally curved 
on plan. (Erron. taken as generic, e.g. in 
“square bow windows’.) 2. slang. A big belly. 
Hence Bow'-wi:ndowed ppl. a. (in both 
Senses). 

Bow-wow, int. and sb. 1576. [Echoic.] 1. 
(bau-wau-) An imitation of the barking of a 
dog. 2. as sb. Also fig. 1832. b. attrib. (bau-- 
wau), as in bow-wow theory, the theory that 
human speech originated in imitation of 
animal sounds 1864. Also quasi-adj. Dog- 
like, barking, snarling 1838. 3, transf. A dog 
(joc. or nursery) a1800. Hence Bow*wow- v. 
to bark; fig. to growl. 

Bowyer (bó"io1). ME. [f. Bow sp.: + 
TIER, -YER. Cf. BOWER sb.*] 1. One who 
makes, or trades in, bows. 2. A bowman 1440, 

Box (boks), sb.! [OE. box = L. buzus — Gr. 
7í£os.] Bot. 1. A genus (Buxus) of small ever- 
green trees or shrubs of the N.O. Euphor- 
biacem; specially B. sempervirens, the Com- 
mon or Evergreen Box-tree. A dwarfed 
variety (Dwarf or Ground Boz) is used tor the 
edgings of flower-beds. OE. 2. Box-woop 
ee ey 

» The wood of boxe is yelowe and pale 
Comb.: b.-berry, the fruit (and irm 
wintergreen of America (Gaultheria procumbens) 

:elder, -alder, a N. Amer. tree, the Ash-leaved 
Maple (Acer negundo); -holly, Butcher’s broom 
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Ruscus aculeatus); -thorn, shrubs of the genus 

ium, esp. L. barbarum. 

Box (boks) sb.* [Late OE. box, prob. = 
*buz-,for late L. buzid-, stem of buzis, var. 
of L. pyris, prop. box of box-wood. Cf. 
Pyx, Borsr.] I. 1. A case or receptacle usu- 
ally having a lid. Also fig. 2. esp. A money- 
box ME. b. transf. The money contained in 
such a box; a fund for a special purpose ME. 
3. = CHRISTMAS-BOX 1593. 4. A box under the 
driver’s seat on a coach; hence, the driver’s 
seat 1625. 5. A box and its contents; hence, 
a measure of quantity ME. 

1. Take this boxe of oile in thine hand 2 Kings 

fig. Thou damnable b. of enuy thou Tr. & Cr. 
V. i. 29. 4. Our coachmen so drunk, that they 
both fell off their boxes EVELYN. 

II. A compartment partitioned off. 1. A 
seated compartment in a theatre. In pl. & 
part of the auditorium. 1609. b. transf. The 
occupants of the boxes; esp. the ladies 1700. 
2. A compartment in the publie room of a 
coffee-house, etc. 1712. 3. = JURY-BOX, WIT- 
NESS-BOX 1822. 4. A stall for a horse, etc., in a 
stable, or a railway truck. Also horse-b. 1846. 

1. b. The boxes and the pit Are sovereign judges 
of this sort of wit DRYDEN. 4. Loose b.: one in 
which the animal is free to move about. 

III. A box-like shelter, as a sentry’s b. 1714. 
2. A small country-house; e.g. a shooting-b. 
1714. 

IV. Technical. 1. The case in which the 
needle of a compass is placed 1613. 2. A metal 
cylinder in the nave of a cart or carriage 
wheel, which surrounds the axle. b. A 


journal-box, a bearing. (Cf. BUSH sb.*) 1711. 
3. The piston of a pump; the case containing 
the valve 1626. 4. Printing. One of the cells 

into which a type-case is divided 1696, 
Phrase. To be in the (t a) wrong b.: to Pee 
ie 


wrong position, out of the right place. 
allusion is lost.) 
Comb. 


body; -tortoise, -turtl one of the m 
Pyzis, which by means ofa a movable door or lid 
cau uk eun E yr a ort of b.; ate a reticent 
;-wal iy al " 
pedlar in India, Hence Bo'xtalg sss ^ inerant 

Box (boks) sb.* [Origin unkn.] f1. A 
blow. Now only as in 2. 1727. 2. spec. A slap 
or cuff on the ear or side of the head 1440. 

A B. oth’ Ear for a Prologue, you know D'URFEY. 

Box (boks) v. 1477. [f. Box sb.*] 1. To 
furnish or fit with a box 1481. t2. To cup 
—1543. 3, To put into, or as into, a box; often 
with up, in 1586. 4. To lodge à document in 
@ Law Court 1868. 5. To fit compactly as 
in a box; techn. to fit with a scarf joint 1794. 
6. To make a cavity in the trunk of (a 
tree) for the sap to collect 1720. 7. slang. To 
overturn in his box (e.g. a watchman) 1851. 

Box (boks), v.* Naut. 1519. [- Sp. bojar 
(boxar) sail round (e.g. bojar el mundo, la isla) 
- MLG. bógen bend, bow, f. base of Bow 
Sb.', v.'] To b. the compass: to repeat the 
names of the 32 points of the compass in 
order and backwards; fig. to go completely 
To b. about: to sail up and down, 
often changing the direction. 

Box (boks), v.* 1519. [f. Box sb. 3] 1. trans. 
orig. To beat, thrash ; later, to cuff; now usu., 
to strike (the cheek, ear, etc.) with the hand. 
2. intr. To fight with fists: now mostly of 
practice with boxing-gloves 1567. 3. trans. 
Ho Sent (nother) with, fists 1694. 

» I've a good min - your ei 
leap, to b., to wrestle, and loris Gowran: dao 

Box-calf. 1904. [Named C1890 by 

Edward L. White, of White Bros. & Co., 
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Massachusetts, U.S.A., after Joseph Bog, 
bootmaker, of London.) Chrome-anacl 
ealf-skin having a grain of rectangularly 
crossed lines. 

Boxen (bo:ksén), a. arch. 1566, It. Box sp.x 
+ -EN*.] 1. Of or pertaining to the box-tres 
or box-trees 1578. 2. Made of or resembling. 
box-wood 1566. 

1. B. Groves DRYDEN. 2. A B. Haut-Boy 1710, 

Boxer: (boksoi). 1871. [f. Box v.i ni 
-ER'.] One who puts things up in boxes, 

Bo'xer*. 1848. [f. Box v. + -ER4.] One 
who boxes; a pugilist. 

NM E A ember of a nee nationalist 
secret socie! "^ ho chuan ‘right ] fm 
boxers’) 1900. beanie ar 

Box-haul (bg-ks hdl), v. 1769. [f Box «s 
+ HAULv.] To veer a ship round on her heel, 

Boxiana. 1819. [irreg. f. BOXING vbl. 8b.3; 
see -AN L] Notes about boxing. MOORE, 

Boxing (bo-ksin), vbl. sb. 1519. [f, Box v.! 
and sb.* + -ING'.] I. From the vb. 1, The 
putting into, or providing with, a box 
1607. b. Law. The lodgement of pleadings in 
court 1863, +2. Cupping. Hence b.-glass: 
& cupping-glass. —1610. 3, Naut. = Box- 
HAULING 1769. II. From the sb. 1. A structure 
of boxes 1845. 2. Shipbuilding. A scarf joint 
1850. 3. The cases, one on each side of a 
window, into which the shutters fold 1823, 

Boxing (bo'ksin), vòl. sb.* 1711. [f. Box v, 
+ -ING'.] The action of fighting with fists, 

Bo'xing-day. 1849. The first week-day 
after Christmas-day, observed as a holiday, 
on which Christmas-boxes are given. 

Bo'x-tree. [OE. boríréow.] = Box sb.! 1, 

Bo'xwood. 1652. [f. Box sb.!] 1. The 
wood of the box-tree; much used by turners, 
wood-engravers, and makers of mathematical 
instruments. 2. The tree or shrub itself 1768, 
American B., Cornus florida, having heavy 
close-grained wood; Jamaica B., Tecoma penta- 


phyla, 

Boy (boi), sb. ME. [Early vars. point to an 
AFr. *abuié, *embuié, (see A- pref. 10), pa. 
pple. of OFr. embuier fetter :- late L. *im- 
boiare, f. in Iw-* + L, boia, pl. boiæ fetters = 
Gr. Boca. (opal) ox-hides, f. Bods ox. For 
muting of -é cf. ASSIGN sb.*] f 1. A servant, 
esp. one in a humble position -1601. b. 
spec. in boot-b., link-b., post-b., pol-b. €. A 
native personal servant 1609. 12. A male 
person of the lower orders. 13. Used, like 
fellow, as a vague term of abuse for a male 
person, and to an inferior -1607. 4. A male child 
late ME. 5. A male of any age or condition, 
esp. unmarried (dial.) 17: 6. Used fami- 
liarly as a form of address, esp. with my 
old, dear 1601. 7. A member of a fraternity 
or group 1590. 

4. The ary boyes will learn to talk and swear 
Watton. 5. Our Irish boys 18.. So Cornish, 
een boys. E a sea, boys, and let her goe 
hang Temp. M1. ii. 56. : 

Phrases, cic, The old b.: the devil. Yellow boys: 

üineas. Boy-bishop, the boy elected by is 
ellows to play the part of bishop from St. Nich 
las’ Day to Innocents’ Day. Boy scout: see SCOUT 
sb.* Hence Boy-ism, the nature ofa b. ; a puerility. 

Boy (boi) v. 1568. [f. the sb.] To play 
the boy; to call (one) ‘boy’; to represent (a 
woman's part) on the stage (Ant. d Cl. Y. i 
220); to furnish with boys. (Nonge wage 

|| Boyar, boyard (bo,ya-r, boi-dad). 15! i 
[- Russ. boydrin, pl. boyáre grandee.] A Be 
vileged order of Russian aristocracy, is 
rank to a Knyaz or ‘prince’, abolished by 
Peter the Great. Erron. applied in Eng- 
newspapers to Russian landed proprietor: 
(The Eng. boyar app. represents the P. 
boyard is an erroneous Fr. spelling.) Hen! 
Boy-ardism. 

| Boyau (boio). 1847. [Fr.; see BOWEL] 
Fortif. A branch of a trench; a zig-208+ 
a trench in rear of a battery, forming 7 
communication with the magazine; 8 8H! 
gallery of a mine. 

Boycott (boi-kot), v. 1880. [f. Capt. ese 
Boycott (1832-97), who was a victim of Atho 
treatment as agent for the estates of di 
earl of Erne, Co. Mayo, Ireland, at the rur 
of the tenants.] trans. To combine in refusi b 
to hold relations of any kind with (a GR 
bour, on account of political or 9 OF 
differences, so as either to punish him, ig 
coerce him into abandoning his position. 
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word was first used to describe the action 
jnstituted by the Irish Land League towards 
those who incurred its hostility. Also transf. 
and fip. Hence Boy'co:tter, Boy'co:tting 
vbl. sb., Boy'co:ttism ; also Boycott sb. = 
Boycotting; (U.S.) am application of boy- 
cotting. (Now also written without capitals.) 

Boydekyn(ne, obs. f. BODKIN. 

Boyer(boi'oz). 1618. [- Du. boeier smack.] 
A sloop of Flemish construction, with a 
raised work at each end. 

Boyhood (boi-hud). 1745. [f. Boy sb. + 
-goop.] a. The state of being a boy; the time 
of life during which one is a boy; also 
fig. the early period. b. Boys collectively. 
c. Boyish feeling. 

Took at him, in his b.,..and in his manhood 
SWIFT, 

Boyish (boiif) a. 1548. [f. Boy sb. + 
-8Hù.) 1, Of or pertaining to boys or boy- 
hood, 2. Boylike; puerile 1579. 

1. My b. daies Oth. 1. iii. 132. 2. B. vanities 
MacaULAY. Hence Boy'ish-ly adv., -ness. 

Boy's love, 1863. Southernwood, Artemi- 
sia abrotanwm, also called Lad's love. 

l Boyuna (bo,y&nàá). [Tupi boi-una.] A 
harmless snake of Ceylon. GOLDSM. 

| Boza, bosa (bó"-zá). 1656. (Turk. boza.] 
An Egyptian drink, made of millet-seed 
fermented and certain astringents; also an 
inebriating preparation of darnel-meal, hemp- 
seed, and water. vars. Booza, bouza, boosa. 

Brab (brweb). 1698. [- Pg. braba (var. of 
brava) wild, in palmeira braba the Pg. name.] 
The Palmyra palm (Borassus flabelliformis). 

Brabant (bribe-nt). 1840. [f. the name of 
the Duchy.] A name applied (in error) to a 
base Flemish coin of the 13th c. 

Brabble (breb'l), v. Obs. or arch. exc. dial. 
1500. [prob. ult. imit., but perh. immed. — 
(M)Du. brabbelen jabber; possibly, however, 
a blend of BRAWL v. and BABBLE v.] 1. intr. 
To dispute obstinately; to cavil. 2. To 
quarrel about trifles; esp. to squabble 1530. 
Hence Bra'bblement, t cavilling; conten- 
tious uproar (dial.). Bra'bbler. (Both arch.) 
Bra‘bble, sb. 1566. [f. prec.] t 1. A quibble 
71074, + 2. A frivolous action at law —1677. 
3. A paltry or noisy quarrel 1566; ta brawl, 
or potty war —1622. 4. Discordant babble 
3. To make a Nationall Warre of a Surplice B. 
MILT, 

Braccate (bro»ke't), a. 1847. [7 L. brac(c)- 
alus, t. brac(c)æ trousers; see -ATE*.] Ornith. 
Having the legs fully covered with feathers. 

| Braccio (bra-ttfo). Pl. braccia. 1760. 
Mi ue ‘anarm’.] An It. measure of length; 

t Brace, sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. bras :- L, 
bracchium; ct. next.] An arm, esp. an arm of 
the sea, etc. —1530. 

B. of St. George = med.L. brachium Sancti 
Georgii: the Bosporus or the Hellespont. 

Brace (bré's), sb.* ME. [- OFT. brace two 
arms or their extent (mod. brasse fathom) :— 
L. bracchia, pl. of bracchium arm (whence Fr. 
bras) ~ Gr. Bpaxíov. Partly f. BRACE v.'] I. 
Sense ‘pair of arms’. f 1. Armour for the 
arms. (At first ‘a pair of brace’.) 21011. t b. 
A state of defence, Oth. 1. iil. 24. t2. A 
measure of length, orig. repr. the length of 
the extended arms -1710. 3. A carpenter's 
tool, having a crank handle, and a pad to 
hold a bit for boring 1567. 

Il. That which clasps, connects, or fastens. 
Cf. DBRACE v.' 3. 1. A clasp, buckle, clamp, 
or the like 1440. 2. One of a pair of straps of 
Webbing, used to support the trousers 1816. 
3. A leathern thong which slides up and 
amt the cord of a drum, and regulates the 
ension of the skins 1596; transf. tension 
d 4. One of the straps by which the 

ody of a carriage is suspended from the 
Springs 1720. 5. Naut. One of the metal 
Straps secured with bolts and screws to the 
stern-post and bottom planks of a ship 1850. 
J A bandage securing a decoy-bird 1768. 7. 
5 Sign ) used in writing or printing, chiefly 

0 unite together two or more lines, words, 
Staves of music, etc. In pl. (occas. but erron.) 
p Square brackets [ ]. 1656. 

- It broke, and. .Carried away both stays and 
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braces. (A pun on BRACE sb.*) 1816. 3. The lax- 
ness of the tympanum when it has lost its b. or 
tension 1697. 

III. Two things taken together; a pair, 
a couple. Often = two. Used orig. of dogs; 
later, generally, esp. of game. ME. 

B. of howndys 1440. A b. of Deere 1570, of 
Partridges 1741, pistols 1832, twins TENNYSON, 
of vulgar demagogues 1863. 

IV. That which makes rigid or steady; see 
BRAcE v. 6. 1, A band of metal used for 
support, e.g. in mounting bells 1730. 2. 
Building and Mech. A timber or scantling 
used in a roof, etc., to stiffen the assemblage 
of pieces composing it; a piece of timber or 
iron used to strengthen the framework of a 
vessel, bridge, pier, etc. 1530. 

V. Mining. The mouth of a shaft 1881. 

Brace (bré's) sb. 1620. [— Fr. bras (de 
vergue) of same meaning, assim. to BRACE 
sb.*] Naut. A rope attached to the yard of a 
vessel for the purpose of trimming the sail. 
Also attrib. 

Brace (bré's), v.* ME. [-OFr. bracier 
embrace, f. brace (BRACE sb.*); later senses 
directly f. the sb.] t 1. To embrace —1570. 
2. To encompass; also, causally, to make to 
surround 1513. 3. To clasp, gird ME. 4. To 
make tense; to stretch 1440. 5. To string up 
(nerves, etc.) give tone to. Also with up. 
1736. Also fig. 6. To render firm or steady 
by binding tightly 1785. b. To fix, render 
firm 1849. Also fig. 7. To couple together 1826. 

2. Bigge Bulles of Basan b. hem about SPENSER. 
3. To b. armor on BRYANT, 4. Their gluttony.. 
Brac'd like a drum her oily skin SWIFT. 5. They 

ave you toils, but toils your sinews b. SHENSTONE. 

0 b. one's energies, etc.: to summon up 
resolution for a task. Hence Braced ppl. a. in 
various senses ; Her. interlaced ; var. brased. 

+ Brace, v.* 1447. [prob. a use of BRACE 
v.' (esp. sense 5).] To bluster; to assume a 
defiant attitude; chiefly in to face and b. 
—1563. 

Brace (bré's) v.* 1669. [f. BRACE sb.? Cf. 
Fr. brasser.] To move or turn (a sail) by 
means of braces. 

Phrases. To b. about: to turn the yards round 
for the contrary tack; to b. to b. (the yards) in 
contrary directions on the different masts; to b. 
in, to lay (the yards) less obliquely athwartships ; 
b. round = brace about; to b. to, to ease the lee- 
and draw in the weather-braces; to b. up, to put 
(the yards) into a more oblique position. Also 
absol. in these uses. 

Bracelet (bré'-slét). ME. [- (O)Fr. bracelet, 
dim. of bracel :— L. bracchiale, f. bracchium 
arm; see BRACE sb.' -EL*, -ET.] 1. An orna- 
mental ring or band worn on the arm or 
wrist. t2. Any ornament of similar shape 
-1684. 3. A handcuff 1816. 4. A piece of 
armour covering the arm 1580. 5. Her. = 
BARRULET. 

Er About Christian's neck the Shepherds put a B. 


UNYAN. 

Bracer: (bré^soi) 1579. [f. BRACE v.! + 
-ER!.] That which clamps, binds, etc.; a 
cincture, bandage, brace. 2. That which 
braces; hence + a tonic (common in 18th c.) 
1740. 

Bracer*. ME. [- OFr. brasseüre, f. bras 
arm (see BRACE sb.*) + -eüre -URE.] The 
portion of a suit of armour covering the arm. 
Also a guard for the wrist in archery, etc. 

+ Bracery. 1540. Eng. Law. [aphet. f. 
EMBRACERY.] 

Braces; see BRACE sb.* 

Brach (bret). arch. (ME. braches pl. - 
OFr. braches, -ez, pl. of brachet, dim. of brac, 
ace. bracon :— Rom. braccus, *bracco — Frank- 
ish *brak (cf. OHG. brakko (G. bracke)). The 
sing. brach is a back-formation.] A kind of 
hound which hunts by scent; in later Eng. 
use, always fem. fig. A term of abuse; cf. 
Brion. B. JONS. 

Brachelytrous (brééke-litras), a. 1847. [f. 
mod.L. brachelytra n. pl.; see -A 4 (f. Gr. 
Boax’s short + 4wrpov case) + -OUS.] Per- 
taining to the Brachelytra, a division of 
beetles with short wing-sheaths. 

Brachet (bretfét) arch. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
brachet, dim. of brac; see BRACH, -ET.] 1. — 
BRACH. 2. = BRATCHET 2. 

Brachial (bre-kiál, bré'-kiil, a. 1578. 
[- L. brachialis, f. brachium. arm; see -AL*; 
cf. Fr. brachial.) 1. Belonging to the arm; 
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chiefly in Phys., as in b. vein, artery, nerve, 
etc. Rare exc. techn. Also as quasi-sb. 2. 
Of the nature of, or resembling, an arm 1835. 
n: us mouth, surrounded by four b. appendages 


Brachiate (bre-ki,e't, brēkičt), a. 1835. 
[7 L. brachiatus with boughs or branches, f. 
brachium arm; see -ATE*.] lit. Having arms; 
in Bot. having branches in pairs running out 
nearly at right angles with the stem and 
crossing each other alternately. 

Brachiferous (bréki-féres), a, 1877. [f. L. 
brachium arm + -FEROUS.] Zool. Arm-bear- 
ing. So Brachi-gerous a. 

Brachio-cephalic (bre:ki,osifelik) a. 
1836. [- mod.L. brachiocephalicus, f. Gr. 
Bpaxlow arm + keóaMj head; see -10.] Anat. 
Pertaining to both arm and head: used 
chiefly of blood-vessels. 

Brachiopod (bre-ki,opod). Pl. -pods, also 
-poda. 1836. [- mod.L. brachiopoda n. pl. 
(see -a 4), f. Gr. Bpaxiov arm + mous, noô- 
foot.] Zool. A bivalve mollusc, having, on 
each side of the mouth, a long spiral arm, 
used in procuring food. Also attrib. Hence 
Brachio'podist, one versed in the study of 
brachiopods. Brachio'podous a. 

Brachisto-, comb. f. Gr. Bpáxwros, superl. 
of Beaxs short, hence : 

|| Brachi:sto-ce-phali, men or races with the 
shortest, skull; -ce-phaly, the quality of havi 
the shortest type of skull; -chrone [Gr. xpóvos], 
the curve in which a body descending to a given. 
point under the action of gravity will reach it in 
the shortest time. 

| Brachium (bré'-kidm, breekivm). 1781. 
[L.] Biol. In Mammalia, the upper arm from 
the shoulder to the elbow. 

Brachman, obs. f. BRAHMIN. 

Brachy-, comb. f. Gr. Bpayós short, hence : 

Bra:chy-catale'ctic a., Pros. wanting one foot 
or two syllables; -ceral, -cerous (sër) [Gr. «épas} 
a., Ent. Having short horns or antennae ; -dia-- 
gonal a., Cryst. pertaining to the shorter lateral 
axis of a rectangular prism; also assb,; -dome, 
Cryst. a peo whose face is parallel to the brachy- 
diagonal axis; -elytrous, see BRACHELYTROUS; 
-me'tropy, near- or short-sightedness; -pina- 
coid, -koid [Gr. miva£] a., Cryst. pertaining to 
either of the two planes which in the Ortho- 
rhombie system are parallel to the vertical and 
brachydiagonal axes respectively; —-pleu'ral 
[Gr. mAevpd] a., having short ribs; -pterous [Gr. 
mrepóv] a., short-winged, as some diving-birds; 
-typous [Gr. rózos] a., Min. of a short form. 

Brachycephalic (bra:kistfelik), a. Also 
-kephalic. 1849. [f. BRACHY- + Gr. xeóaMj 
head + -10.] lit. Short-headed: used in 
Ethnology of skulls in breadth at least four- 
fifths of the length; opp. to DOLICHOCEPHALIC. 
var. Brachyce:phalous. 

Skulls with a cephalic index of 0*8, or more, are 
B. HUXLEY. So Brachycephales, -cephall 
[oa b. men with b. skulls. Brachyce'phalism, 

rachyce'phaly, the condition of being b. 

Brachygraphy (bréki-xgráfl) 1590. [- Fr. 
brachygraphie, f. as BRACHY- + -GRAPHY.] = 
SrENOGRAPHY. Also attrib. Obs. exc. as & 
name of old systems. Also fig. 

Brachylogy (bráki-lódsi). 1023. [- late L. 
brachylogia — Gr. Bpaxvioyía, f. as BRACHY- + 
-L0GY.] Laconism; concr. a condensed ex- 
pression. 

Brachyurous, -ourous (brweki,ü*:ros), a. 
1828. [f. mod.L. brachyura n. pl. (see -A 4), 
f. BRAOHY- + Gr. odpd tail + -0US.] Zool. 
Pertaining to the Brachyura, à tribe of Deca- 
pod Crustacea, including the crab, etc., 
characterized by the non-development of 
the abdomen or tail. So Brachyu-rul, -ou- 
ral a., Brachyuran, -ou'ran a. and sb. 

Bracing (bré'-sin), vbl. sb. 1536. [f. BRACE 
v.' + -ING'.] 1, The action of the yb. 2. An 
appliance for tying, fastening, supporting, 
or strengthening (lit. and fig.) 1849. 

Bracing, ppl. a. 1750. [f. BRACE v.* + 
-ING*.] That braces, girds, etc. Now chiefly 
of the air or climate; formerly of tonics. 

Brack (bræk), sb. [In I- ON. brak = OE. 
Gebrec, OS. gibrak, creaking noise, f. Gme. 
*brekan BREAK v.; in II, a parallel form to 
Break sb.) I. ME. t1. Noise, outcry 
-1518. II. mod. +1. A breach, rupture 
—1669; fig. a quarrel —1608, 2. A flaw in cloth 
1552. +3. A fragment —1674. +4. Fault in 
mining 1747. 
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t Brack, sb.* rare. 1530. [prob. identical 
w. prec.; cf. connection of L. rupes and 
rumpere break, and BREAK sb.!] A cliff, crag, 
or rock, 

Brack, sb.* 1734. [f. G. bracken to sort 
goods.] The system of official sorting in 
vogue at Baltic ports. 

t Brack, sb.' 1482. [app. 
BRACKEN'.] Bracken —1075. 

Brack, a. and sb. 1513. [- MLG., MDu. 
brac (LG., Du. brak), of unkn. origin.] A. adj. 
Salt, brackish. ?Obs. tB. sb. Salt water, 
brine; thesea. DRAYTON. 

Brack (bræk), v. 1858. [- G. bracken; 
see BRACK sb.*] To sort (goods, produce, etc.) 
(at the Baltic ports). Hence Bra'cker, a 
government sorter. 

Bracken! (bre-k'n). [north. ME. braken 
— ON. "brakni (whence Sw. brdken, Da. 
bregne).] A fern; spec. Pteris aquilina, the 
‘Brake’. In southern writers often collective. 
Also attrib. 

The commune Ferne or brake, which the north- 
erne men call a bracon TURNER. Comb. b.-clock, 
the Rose-beetle (Phyllopertha horticola). 

T Bra'cken*. 1652. [-Gael. and Ir. 
breacan, f. breac chequered.] A tartan plaid 
—1828. 

Bracket (bre-két) 1580. [Earliest forms 
brag(g)et-Fr. braguette codpiece, or Sp. 
bragueta codpiece, bracket, corbel, dim. of 
Fr. brague mortice, pl. breeches, lashing — Pr. 
braga pl. breeches; ult. — L. braca, pl. brace 
breeches.] 1. In Building, à piece of stone, 
wood, or metal projecting from a wall, and 
having a flat upper surface which serves to 
support a statue, the spring of an arch, a 
beam, shelf, etc.; usu. decorated, and some- 
times merely a decoration. See CORBEL and 
CONSOLE. b. A small (ornamental) shelf for 
the wall of a room 1635. 2. In Carpentry, 
Shipbuilding, etc.: A support consisting of 
two pieces of wood or metal joined at an 
angle. Also attrib. 1627. 3. One of the two 
cheeks of a gun-carriage 1753. 4, A (decora- 
tive) metal pipe projecting from the wall of a 
room, to support and supply the gas lamps 
or burners 1876. 5. One of two marks [ ] or 
(), and in Math. also ( }, used for enclosing 
& word or words, à portion of a formula, or 
the like, so as to separate it from the context. 
Occas. used (improp.) of the ‘vinculum’ and 
the ‘brace’ (cf. BRACKET v.); hence brackets 
(fig.), ‘the position of being bracketed equal’. 
1750. 


Shortened f. 


1. The angel b. of an oriel window 1859. 5. 
$i Brackets or Crochets 1750. On a shorter course 

egnard may earn brackets 1883. Comb.: b.- 
burner, -light, — sense 4; -crab, a windlass 
attached to a wall or post; -shelf. 

Bracket, v. 1801. [f. prec.] 1. To provide 
with brackets; to enclose within brackets 
1870 2. To connect by means of à brace; 
hence to mention together as equal, or as 
having something in common. 

Bracketing, vbl. sb. 1823. [f. prec. + 
-ING'.] 1. The action of the vb. 1869. 2. 
Archit. A skeleton, consisting of wooden ribs 
nailed to the ceiling, joists, and battening, to 
support a cornice, cove, or other moulding. 

Brackish (bre-kif), a. 1538. [f. BRACK a 
+ ISH'.] 1. Of a somewhat salt taste; partly 
fresh, partly salt. 2. fig. and transf. a. Spoilt 
by mixture, b. Nauseous. c. Nautical. 1611. 
2. rho [ER ET wind MEE pm Mirow, 

d ie [Englis] ani «D, Wi ie 
vulgar Irish SPEED. Hence Bra'ckishness. © of 

Bra'ckmard. Obs. exc. Hist. 1653. [- Fr. 
braquemart.| = CUTLASS. 

t Bra'cky, a.’ 1593. [f. BRACK sb.* Tct] 
= BRACKISH ~1603. 

Bra'cky, a.* 1618. [f. brack, var. of BRAKE 
sb.*, '---Y'.] a, Abounding in bracken. b. 
Of the nature of a thicket. 

Bract (brekt) 1770. [- L. bractea (also 
used), var. of brattea thin plate of metal, 
gold leaf.] 1. Bot. A small modified leaf, or 
scale, growing below the calyx of a plant, or 
upon the peduncle of a flower. Also attrib. 
2. A similar appendage found among Hydro- 
zoa 1878. Hence Bra‘cteal a. pertaining to, 
or like, bracts. Bra'cted ppl. a. furnished 
with bracts. Bra'cteiform a. b.-shaped. 
Bra'cteolate, bracteolate a. furnished 
with bracteoles. Bra'cteole, a small b. 
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Bracteo'se a. full of, or with conspicuous, 
bracts. Bra-ctlet, a minute or secondary b. 

Bracteate (bre-ktiét). 1845. [-L. brac- 
teatus; see prec., -ATE*] A. adj. 1. Bot. 
Having or bearing bracts. 2. Formed of 
metal beaten thin; applied to coins, medals, 
etc. B. sb. A bracteate coin or medal; also 
attrib. 1845. 

Brad (bred). ME. [Later var. of BROD.] 1. 
A thin flattish nail of the same thickness 
throughout, but tapering in width, having a 
small lip on one edge, instead of a head. 2. 
pl. Halfpence; money (slang) 1812. Hence 
Brad v. to fasten with brads. 

Bradawl (bræ-dĝl). 1823. [f. prec. + AWL.] 
A small boring tool, a sprig-bit. 

Bradoon, obs. f. BRIDOON. 

t Bradypepsy (bre-dipe:psi), -pe-psia. 
1598. [- Gr. Bpaóvzejía, f. Bpadis slow + 
zélis cooking, digestion.] Slowness of 
digestion —1710. 

Bradypod, -pus (bre-diped, -pys). 1833. 
[- Gr. Épabímows, -noð- slow-footed, f. Bpadis 
slow + vos foot.] One of the family of 
edentate mammals represented by the Sloth. 
Hence Brady:podal a. 

Brae (bréi, dial. bré, bri*, bri). Now Sc. 
and n. dial. (ME. brá - ON. brá eyelash = 
OE. br&w eyelid, OF ris. bré, OS., OHG. brawa 
(G. braue) eyebrow ; the sense-development is 
parallel to that of Brow sb.*] 1. The steep 
bank bounding a river valley. 2, A steep, a 
slope, a hill-side (= hillin Ludgate Hill) ME. 
vars. (dial.) brea, breea. 

Brag (breg), sb. ME. [Earliest is the adj. 
(xm-xvm) meaning (i) coupled at first with 
bold, ‘spirited, brisk, mettlesome’, and (ii) 
‘boastful’; sb. and v. (XIV), in earliest exx, 
often w. boast, denote arrogant, boastful, 
or pompous behaviour. Ofunkn. origin. The 
Similar Fr. words, braguer vaunt, brag and 
brague ostentation, are recorded only some 
three centuries later than the Eng. words.] 
t 1. The bray of a trumpet 1513. 2. Arrogant 
or boastful language; boasting ME. t3. 
Show; pompous demeanour —1632. 4. concr. 
That which is boasted of 1538. 5. A braggart 
1671. 6. A game at cards, essentially = 
‘poker’ 1734. 

2. Cesars Thrasonicall bragge of I came, saw, 
and ouercame SHAKS. 4. Beauty is nature's b, 


Mint. 
1 Brag (breeg), a. and quasi-adv. ME. (See 
Brag sb.] 1. Brisk, mettlesome, valiant 


-1610. 2. Boastful (of) 1655. 
Boastfully —1579. 

Brag (breg) v. ME. [See BRAG sb.) t1. 
intr. Of a trumpet : To sound loudly; also, to 
make a loud sound (with a trumpet); trans. 
to sound (a trumpet). ME. only. 2. intr. and 
refi. To talk boastfully, boast oneself. Const. 
of, about. ME. 3. trans. a, To challenge; also, 
to bully. Now dial. 1551. b. To overawe by 
boasting (mod.). 4. To vaunt, lay boastful 
Fry to 1588. 5. To boast. With subord. cl. 
1503. 

2. If I see a Man boast and b. himself, I cannot 
but deem him a Proud Man 1543. 4. He brags his 
seruice Cymb. v. iii. 93. Hence Bra'gger. Bra'g- 
gery, bragging; t rabble (rare). 

Braggadocio (breegüdó"-fio), sb. 
1590. [f. r-less form of BRAGGART (as in 
Bragadisme, Two Gent. 1. iv. 164) + -occio 
It. augm. suffix.) See SPENSER F, Q. m. iii. 1. 
An empty idle boaster; a swaggerer 1594. 2. 
Empty vaunting 1734. Also attrib. 

1. He..had much of the syco; hant, alternating 
with the b. CARLYLE. 2. H: if blunder, half b. 
SouTHEY. Hence + Braggado'cian a. of the 
GRE RE ü t Be es 

ray re-güit) 1577. [- Fr. bragard, 
f. braguer (see BRAG sb.) + var. of -ARD.] A. 
8b. A vain bragger. B. adj. Vainly boastful 
1613. Hence Bra'ggartism, the practice of 
ab. Bra'ggartly adv. 

Bragget (bre-gét). ME. 
bragaut, bracaut (mod. bragawd) 
i= OCeltic 


3. as quasi-adv, 


(and a.) 


[-early W, 
— Ir. bracát 


BRAIDER 


Brahm, Brahma (bràm, 
[-Skr. Brahma m., Brahma n. the 
base brahman.] a. The supreme Gog Hie 
Vedic Hindu mythology. b. In the later pan. 
theistic systems, the Divine reality, of which 
all else is only a manifestation, Hence 
Bra‘thmahood, the state of Brahma; 
absorption into the divine essence, i 

rahma, shortened f. BRAHMAPOOTRA. 

Brahman, etc. ; sce BRAHMIN, ete, 

Brahmapootra (brāmăpū'tră). 1851. A 
variety of domestic fowl, brought from 
Lakhimpur on the River Brahmaputra, in 
1846; now abbrev. Brahma, 

Brahmic (brā-mik), a. 1589, [f. Skr, 
brahma, comb. f. BRAHMAN + -IC.] Pertaining 
to the Indian society called Brahmo Somaj, 
or to the older Brahma Sabha, : 

Brahmin, Brahman (bra-min, -min), 
1481. [- Skr. brdhmanas one of the caste, £ 
brahman (nom. brahmd priest; forms in -im 
are as early as XVL] A member of the 
highest or priestly caste among the Hindus, 
Also fig. 

Other peple whiche ben callyd. . bragman whiche 
ben fayrer than they to fore named CAXTON, 

omb.: B.-beads, the corrugated seeds of 
El&ocarpus, used by the Brahmins and others as 
necklaces; -ox, a humped variety of the ox, 
Hence Brahminee', a female b. Brahmi'nic, 

-ma'nic, -al, a. Brahmi-nicide, -mani- 
cide, one who has killed, or the act of killing, a B, 
Brah'minism, -manism, the principles and 
practice of Brahmins. 

Brahminee (bra-mini), v. Also Brah- 
miny. 1811. (f. BRAHMIN, after anal. of native 
Indian words like BENGALEE, BENGALI] Per- 
taining to the Brahmin caste; appropriated 
to the Brahmins. B. bull = Brahmin ox; B. 
duck, the Casarca rutila; B. fig-tree, the 
Banyan; B. kite, the Haliastur indicus. 


Brahmism (brü-miz'm). 1813, [f. BRARM 
+ -18M.] f a. The religion of Brahma. b. The 
tenets of the 19th c. Indian society called 
Brahma Sabha, or of the later Brahmo 
Somaj. In the last sense also Brahmoism, 


Braid (bré'd), sb, [t. Bram v.'] tl A 
sudden movement (lil. and fig.); a start; & 
Strain —1026. Also t+ /jig. t2. transf. A 
moment —16057. +3. An adroit turn; à 
trick —1570. 4. Anything plaited or inter- 
woven; esp. A plait of human hair 1530. 
b. A string or band confining or entwined in 
the hair 1576. 5. A woven fabric of silken, 
woollen, cotton, gold, or silver thread in the 
form of à band, used for trimming or binding 
dress 1706. 

4. b A chain of gold ye sall not lack Nor b. to 
bind your hair Scorr. 

f Braid, a. rare. [Of doubtful meaning 
and origin; cf. BRAID sb. 3, whence braidie 
(+ -E, -Y') deceitful] ?Deceitful AWe 
Well 1v. ii, 73. 

Braid (bréd) v. [OE. bregdan = OFris. 
breida, brida, OS. bregdan (Du. breien), OHO, 
brettan, ON. bregda:—Gme. *bresdan, 0 
unkn.origin.] + 1. trans, To make a sudden 
movement with (the hand, foot, etc.); to 
brandish ; to deal (a blow); to draw (a sword, 
etc.); to jerk, snatch, wrench, fling, etc., Wi 
a sudden effort —1505. t+ 2. inir. To eic 
out of a sleep, etc.; to break forth aD 
into speech, or crying -1603. 13. infr. a 
change suddenly or abruptly -ME. 4. To 
twist in and out, interweave, plait; to ie 
broider; to make by plaiting. (Now poet. 
dial., exc. as used of the hair in the fonte it 
arrange in braids'.) OE. Also transf. f det 
Brat sb. 4 b.] To bind (the hair) witharibbo 
or the like 1793, 6. a. To trim with bri i) 
b. To outline (a design for point-lace m id 
by means of braid. c. To manufacture brai. 
1848, A 
2. flor verray wo out of his wit he breyde po 
CER. 5. To pull the thorn thy brow to bays 
Hence Brai-ding vòl. sb. braids collec! 
braided work. tor 

t Braid, v.* ME. [aphet. f. ABRAID V. 
UPBRAID.) To upbraid, reproach —1608. 

Braid, obs. and Sc. f. BROAD. um iis 

Braider (bré'-doz). 1866. If. or 
+-ER},] One who or that which makes? 
applies braids. 


BRAIDISM 


Braidism (bré!-diz’m). 1882. Med. Applied 
to a process of inducing sleep or trance, orig. 
called MESMERISM, to which Dr. James Braid, 
who first scientifically applied and explained 
it in 1842, gave the name HYPNOTISM, q.v. 

Brail (bré'l), sb. 1450. [- OFr. brail, braiel 
:- med, L. bracale waist-belt, f. braca; see 
Bmaokzr.] 1. pl. Small ropes fastened to 
the edges of sails to truss them up before 
furling. 2. A girdle for confining a hawk's 
wing 1828. 3. pl. The feathers about a hawk's 
rump 1486. 

Brail (bré'l), v. 1625. [f. BRAIL sb.] trans. 
1, To haul wp (sails) by means of brails. 2. 
To confine (a hawk's wings) with a brail 
1043. 

Braille (bré/l), 1871. [f. the name of Louis 
Braille, French inventor, 1809—52.] A system 
ot embossed printing or writing for the blind, 
in which the characters are represented by 
tangible points or dots. 

Brain (brén), sb. [OE. brajen = MLG. 
bragen, bregen, (M)Du. brein :- WGme. 
*bragna.} 1. The convoluted mass of nervous 
substance contained in the skull of man and 
other vertebrates. Formerly restricted to 
the anterior portion (L. cerebrum), as opp. to 
the posterior portion (L. cerebellum); but now 
used of the entire organ, and extended to the 
analogous organs of invertebrates. When 
mere cerebral substance is meant, the pl. is 
used. 2, Taken as the seat of sensation, the 
organ of thought, memory, or imagination. 
(Usually pl., exc. in dignified language.) ME. 
3. fig. Intellectual power, intellect, sense, 
thought, imagination. (Often pl.) ME. 

1. Betwene the brayne and Cerebellum 1578. 
Tle haue my braines tane out and butter'd Merry W. 
Tr. v. 7. Phr, To dash, knock out, blow out (any) 
one's brains, 2. Was that plan the conception of. 
any one b. ? STUBBS. 3. The uncommon gift of 
brains CHURCHILL. 

Phrases. a. (sense 2) To beat, j, cudgel, drag, 
puzzle one's brains: to exert oneself in thinking or 
contriving. To have anything on the b.; to be 
crazy about. To turn one’s b.: to render giddy, 
hence fig. to render vain or imprudent. b. (sense 3) 
To suck (or pick) a person's brains: to elicit an 
appropriate the results of his thought. 

Comb.: b.-box, -case, -pan, the skull; -cell, 
one of the cells forming the tissue of the b.; 
-coral, coral resembling in form the convolutions 
.; "fag, brain weariness ; -fever, a term for 
inflammation of the brain, and fevers with brain 
complications; -stone = brain-coral; -tunic, a 
membrane enveloping the b.; -wave, collog., a 
sudden inspiration or bright thought; -worm, a 
inm infesting the b.; fig. a wriggling disputant 

Hence Brai-nish a, arch. passionate, headstrong. 
Brai'nless a. devoid of b.; that has had the b. 
Temoved; tinsane; irrational; wanting intelli- 
ence or self-control. Brainless-ly adv., -ness. 
+ Brai'nlet, the cerebellum. Brai'ny a. having 
brains; acute, clever. 

Brain (brén), v. ME. [f. the sb.] 1. trans. 
To dash (any one's) brains out; to kill by 
dashing out the brains. Also fig. SHAKS. f 2. 
To conceive in the brain. Cymb. V. iv. 147. 3. 
To furnish with a brain 1882. 

1, Most cruelly murder'd, by being brain'd like an 
Ox Woon. Hence Brained a., as addle-brained. 

Brainsick (bré^nsik), a. 1483. [f. BRAIN 
8b.) 1. Diseased in the brain or mind; addle- 
headed, mad, frantic. 2. Proceeding from a 
diseased mind 1571. Hence Brainsick-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Braird (bré°rd), sb. Sc. 1450. [Same word 
as Bren.) The first shoots of grass, corn, etc. 
Hence Braird v. to sprout. 

Braise (bré'z), v. 1797. [- Fr. braiser, f. 
braise live coals; cf. BRAZIER*] To cook 
4 la braise; i.e. to stew in a tightly closed pan 
(prop. with hot charcoal above and below). 
Hence Braise sb. braised meat. Braiser 
(partly — Fr. braisiére]. var. Braize. 

Brake (bré‘k), sb.' [perh. shortening of 
Bracken, this being apprehended as a pl. 
form; cf. chick, chicken.) Fern, bracken. 

Brake (brék), sb.* 1440. [OE. bracu (re- 
Corded in gen. pl. fearnbraca beds of fern, in 
us Jernebrake), corresp. to MLG. brake 

ranch, twig, tree-stump (whence OFr. bracon 
branch); perh. reinforced in ME. from LG. 
ie busk unde brake ‘bush and brake’).] A 
clump of bushes, brushwood, or briers; & 
thicket. Also attrib. 
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So thick entwin'd, As one continu'd b., the under- 
growth Of shrubs MILT. P.L. iv. 175. 

Brake (brék), sb.* ME. [Identical w. 
MLG. brake or ODu. braeke, Du. braak flax- 
brake, f. Du. breken BREAK v.] 1. A toothed 
instrument for braking flax or hemp 1450. 
2. A baker's kneading-machine 1440. 3. A 
heavy harrow for crushing clods; a b.-harrow 
1785. 4. An instrument for peeling the bark 
from willows 1824. 

Brake (brék) sb. ME. [Origin unkn. 
Held by some to be obscurely rel. to Fr. 
braquer (un canon point a canon, le timon 
turn the rudder), but evidence is wanting.] A. 
lever or handle for working a machine; e.g. 
tthe winch of a crossbow (whence, a cross- 
bow, etc.), the handle of a pump, part of an 
apparatus for boring coal. Comb. b.-pump, 
a pump worked by a b. 

f Brake, sb.* 1430. [perh. — ODu. braeke 
(see BRAKE sb.*), occurring in the sense of a 
nose-ring for a draught-ox.] A bridle or 
curb —1753. 

Brake, sb.' 1529. [Origin unkn.] tí. A 
cage; a trap; fig. a difficulty —1640. 2. A 
framework intended to hold anything steady, 
e.g. a horse's foot while being shod 1609. 3. 
An instrument of torture. Hist. 1530. t4. 
A turner's lathe —1609. 

2. To set one's face in a b.: to assume an im- 
movable expression of countenance. 

Brake, break (bré‘k), sb.” 1772. [prob. a 
use of BRAKE sb.‘ or *.] An apparatus for 
retarding or arresting the motion of any 
mechanism, as a vehicle, engine, etc. ; esp. a 
device including a block or shoe, a lever, or 
band applied to the rim of a wheel, etc., or a 
shoe or ratchet applied to the track or 
roadway. 

Comb.: b.-compartment, -van, the compart- 
ment or the carriage which contains the b. 
apparatus ; - wheel, the wheel by which the brakes 
are worked. Hence Bra'keless a. 

Brake, v.' ME. [f. BRAKE sb.*] 1. To beat 
and crush flax, hemp, etc. 2. To break (clods) 
with a harrow 1800. 3. To knead (dough) 
1832. 

+ Brake, v.? 1530. [f. BRAKE sb.' 3.] To 
torture on the rack. 

Brake, v.* 1857. [f. BRAKE sb.*] intr. To 
attend to a winding engine. 

Brake, v.* 1808. [f. BRAKE s5.'] To apply a 
brake to; also transf. 

t Brake, v. ME. [perh. repr. OE. 
*bracian, f. brec phlegm, mucus, saliva, = 
MLG. bréke; cf. ODu. bracken, MLG., Du. 
braken vomit; rel. to BREAK v. (cf. G. sich 
(er)brechen).] trans. and intr. To spew, vomit 
—1768. 

Brake (bré‘k), arch. pa. t. of BREAK. 

Brakesman (brë-ksměn). 1851. [f. BRAKE 
sb.' and 7.) 1. Coal-mining. A man who 
attends to the winding-machine. 2. The 
man in charge of the brake-apparatus of a 
railway-train; in U.S. (brakeman) the guard. 

Braky (bré'-ki), a. 1636. [f. BRAKE sb.' 
or * +-¥'.] Overgrown with brushwood or 
fern. 

Bramah (prop. bræ-mă, often brā-mă). 
1830. [f. Joseph Bramah (1749-1814).] Attrib. 
use of proper name, = ‘invented by Bra- 
mah'; as B.-key, -lock, -pen; Bramah's 
press, a hydraulic press of enormous power. 

Bramantip. 1870. Logic. A mnemonic 
word, repr. the first mood of the fourth 
syllogistic figure, in which two universal 
affirmative premisses yield a particular 
affirmative conclusion. 

Bramble (bre-mb’l), [OE. brembel, later 
form of br&mel, brémel, f. the base repr. in OE. 
bróm Broom; cf. OS. brámalbusc, north. G. 
brommelbeere; see -EL.] A rough prickly 
shrub; spec. the blackberry bush (Rubus 
fruticosus) OE. 

Their defenceless Limbs the brambles tear 
DRYDEN. 

Comb.: b.-berry, the fruit of the b.; a black- 
berry; -brand, a fungus (Aregma rubi) which 
appears on the b.; -flower, the blossom of a b.; 
also the Dogrose (Rosa canina); -rose, the white 
trailing dogrose. Hence Bra'mbled ppl. a. 
covered with brambles. Brambly a. 

Brambling (bre-mblin). 1570. [= G. 
brümling, prob. f. WGer. *brüm- BRAMBLE.] 


BRANCHER 


PB V aria Finch (Fringilla montifrin- 

+ Brame. [prob. — It. brama strong desire.) 
Longing. SPENSER, 

Bran' (bmen) [ME. bran, bren = (O)Fr. 
bran bran, (now) excrement, muck, filth, 

foren, = Pr., OSp., It. dial. bren; of 
unkn. origin. The Celtic words quoted as the 
source are from Fr. and Eng.) 1. The husk 
of wheat, barley, oats, etc., separated from. 
the flour after grinding; techn., the coarsest 
portion of this. Also fig. and transf. 1577. t 2. 
Scurf in the hair —1580. 

1. In stide of flour yet wol I yeue hem bren 
CHAUCER. 

t Bran*, 1610. [prob. special use of BRAN’, 
suggested by the L. phr. eiusdem farine. 
Sort, class, quality —1672, 

Bran (brzen), v. [f. BRAN sb.'] trans. To 
‘clear’ maddered goods by boiling in bran- 
water. 

Brancard (bre-nkáid). 1592. [- Fr. bran- 
card litter, stretcher.] A horse-litter. 

Branch (branj), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. branche 
= Pr., Sp. branca claw, It. branca claw, paw, 
Rum. brincá hand, paw late L. branca 
(branca ursina ‘bear’s foot’, acanthus), of 
unkn. origin.] 1. A portion or limb of a tree or 
other plant growing out of the stem or trunk, 
or out of one of the boughs. (4 branch is 
smaller than a bough and larger than a shoot 
or spray.) 2. transf. Anything analogous to & 
limb of a tree, in relation to the trunk ME. 
3. fig. a. One of the portions into which a 
family or race is divided according to the 
differing lines of descent from a common 
ancestor; hence a division, a group ME. b. 
A child, descendant; cf. scion. Now only 
joc. 1535. 4. fig. A consequence of a principle; 
an effect of a cause 1526. 5. fig. A division; a 
subdivision; a department 1509. 6. fig. A 
component portion of an organization or 
system 1696. 7. fig. A local and subordinate 
office of business 1817. 8. The certificate of 
competency given by the Trinity House to 
pilots 1865. 9. attrib. Having the character 
of a branch, as b.-line (of railway), b. bank, 
-office, etc. 

1, As the sprai cometh out of the braunche, the 
braunche out of the bous PECOCK. 2. A b. of 
Mount Atlas 1603, of the aorta 1831, of the Great 
Northern 1878. 3. a, Minyans..a b. of the Greek 
nation THIRLWALL. 5. Fidelity. .a b. of natural 
Justice HOBBES. A b. of the prerogative CLAREN- 
DON, of Trade STEELE, learning SWIFT, revenue 
Hum, of a statute 1542, of discourse 1783, of a 
will 1818. 6. B. of the legislature, one of the houses 
$ [n into which the legislative body 1s 

vided. 

Phr. T'o destroy (anything) root and b. : to destroy 
both the thing itself and all its effects; orig. sug- 
gested by the wording (derived from Mal. 4:1) of 
the London Petition of 11 Dec, 1640, for the total 
abolition of episcopal government. Hence Root- 
and-b. petition, bill, party; also gen. root and b. 
policy, à radical and destructive policy. 

Comb.: b.-building a., building in branches; 
-chuck (Mech.), a chuck having four branches, 
and furnished with screws; -coal, anthracite 
(local); -pilot, one who holds a Trinity House 
certificate; b. wines (Pg. vinos de ramo), wines 
made for home consumption; -work, orna- 
mental figured patterns. Hence Bra'nchery, 
branches in the mass, Bra'nchless a. Bra'nch- 
let, a little branch; in Bot. a smaller b. growing 
from a larger one. 

Branch, v. ME. [f. prec. 8b.] I. intr. 1. To 
put forth branches; occas. with forth, out. 
Also transf. and fig. 2. To spring out, as a 
branch or branches; to strike off in a new 
path; now chiefly with out, off, occas. away 


ME. 

1. What subject does not b. out to infinity? 
BURKE. 2. The Foss Way. . branched off from the 
Eastern gate FREEMAN. 

II. trans. 1. To divide (anything) into 
branches 1700. Also fig. 2. To embroider 
with work representing flowers or branches 


1596. 
2. A dress All branch'd and flower'd with gold 


TENNYSON. 

Branched (branjft), ppl. a. ME. [f. BRANCH 
sb. and v. + -ER* and *.] 1. Provided with 
branches (lit. and fig.). Often in comb. 2. 
Adorned with a figured pattern. Cf. BRANCH 
v. II. 2. 1509. 

Brancher’ (bra-nfoi. 1610. [f. BRANCH 
v. + -ER'.] That which puts forth branches. 


BRANCHER 


Brancher*. ME. [~ AFr. *brancher, 
(O)Fr. branchier, orig. adj., t. branche BRANCH 
+ -ier -ER*] A young hawk, etc., when it 
first leaves the nest and takes to the branches. 

|| Branchiz, branchia (bree-nki,i, bree-n- 
kid), sb. pl. ME. [L. branchia, pl. -iæ — Gr. 
Bedyxa gills; see -A 4, -&.] The organs of 
respiration in fishes, etc.; gills. Hence 
Bra:nchial a. pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or resembling gills. Bra:nchiate, -ated a. 
having gills. Branchi‘ferous a. bearing 
gills. Bra‘nchiform a. like gills. 

Branching (bra-nfin), vbl. sb. 1578. [f. 
BRANCH v. + -ING'.] The action of the vb.; 
concr. a collection of branches. Also fig. 

Bra‘nching, ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*] 1. That branches. 2. Spreading, 
ramifying, diverging; also, rambling 1720. 
3. Antlered 1607. 

Branchio- (bre:nki,o), also erron. bran- 
cho-, comb. f. Gr. foáyxaa gills : 

branchio-a:nal a., pertaining to the branchie 
and anus; -ca'rdiac a., belonging to the gills 
and heart; -ga+steropod, pl. -poda, -pods, a 
gasteropod which breathes air through water; 
also, any gasteropod; -pa-llial a., pertaining to 
the gills and mantle of molluscs: -parietal a, 
pertaining to the gills and wall of the atrium (of 
molluses). 

Branchiopod (bre-nki,ope:d). Pl. -opods, 
-opoda (-9-pdda). 1820. [— mod.L. branchio- 
poda (sc. crustacea), t. BRANOHIO- + Gr, mois, 
708- foot; see -A 4.] lit. ‘Gill-footed’,—one of 
the Crustacean order distinguished by 
having the gills upon the feet. Also attrib, 
Hence Branchio'podous a. 

Branchiostegal (breenki,q-stigiil), a. 1749. 
[f. BRANoHIOsTEGE + -AL',] 1. Pertaining to 
the membrane which protects a gill chamber; 
covering the gills. 2. quasi-sb. for b. ray 
1849. 

Branchiostegan (brenki,g-stigiin). 1847, 
If. mod.L. branchiostegi (cf. next) + -AN.] A 
member of the Branchiostegi, an old order of 
fishes having free gills covered by a mem- 
brane. 

Branchiostege (bre-nki,osti:d3), a. 1748. 
[- Fr. branchiostége, f.  BRANOHIO- + Gr. 
oréyew cover.) Covering the gills. Hence 
Branchio'stegi:te, the membrane cover- 
ing the gills; Branchio'stegous a. = 
BRANOCHIOSTEGAL, 

Branchiostomous (brenki,o:stómos) a. 
1881. [f. BRANOHIO- + Gr. -eropos mouthed 
---ovs.] Having the gills in connection with 
the mouth. 

Branchireme (bre-nkiri:m). 1835. [f. L. 
branchiæ gills + remus oar.) An organ in 
branchiopods both for respiration and for 
locomotion. 

Branchy (bra-nfi a. ME. [f. BRANOH sb. 
+ -y'.] Bearing branches; full of, or con- 
sisting of branches. Also íransf. Hence 
Bra‘nchiness. 

Brand (brend), sb. [OE. brand = OFris., 
(M)Du. brand, OHG. brant (G. brand), ON. 
órandr:- Gmo. *brandaz, f. *bran- *bren- 
BURN v.'] f 1. Burning -ME. 2, A piece of 
wood that is or has been burning on the 
hearth; poet. a torch, a linstock ; also fig. and 
transf. OE. 3. The mark made by burning 
with a hot iron 1552; hence b. fig. a mark (usu. 
of infamy) 1597; c. a trade-mark 1827. 4, A 
branding-iron 1828. 5. (transf. from $c.) A 
class of goods 1854. 6, A kind of blight in 
plants; called also BURN (cf. Ger. brand) 1639. 
7. t The blade of a sword, etc. -ME.; hence a 
sword. [perh. from its flashing in the light.] 
OE. 


2. The brands of one of their fires were still 
smoking W. IRVING. A b. from the burning (see 
Zech. 3 @ person delivered from imminent 
danger. God's b.: the lightning. Phoebus’ b.: the 
burning uou of the sun. (With a blending of 
sense 7.) 3. The b. of error HOOKER. 7. Th' 
Eastern side. .Of Paradise. . Wav'd over by that 
flaming B. MILT. P.L. xii. 643. 

Brand (brend), v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To burn with a hot iron, whether for marking 
or cauterizing; also fig. 2. To mark indelibly, 
as a proof of ownership, a sign of quality, 
ete.; to impress (a device, ete.) by way of 
brand 1587. b. fig. To impress indelibly on 
one's memory 1602. 3. fig. To stamp with 
infamy 1625. 
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2. Thou wouldest that God should at leastwise 
brond him with the broade arrow GOLDING. 3. 
They..intended by some Vote to B. him, and 
make him odious CLARENDON. 

Bra'nded, ppl. a. Obs. exc. dial. 1561. 
Inorth. var. of brended, BRINDED.] Brindled. 

Bran-deer. Adaptation of G. brandhirsch, 
a stag with dark-brown breast. GOLDSM. 

f Bra'ndenburéh. 1676. [f. Brandenburg 
in Prussia.] A morning gown —1691. 

+ Bra:ndenburés. 1753. [See prec.] pl. 
The ornamental facings to the breast of an 
officer's coat —1691. 

Bra'nder, sb.* 1860. [f. BRAND v. + -ER!'.] 
One who brands. 

Bra'nder, sb.* Now Sc. and n. dial. 1450. 
[var. of BRAND-IRON.] A gridiron. Hence 
Bra'nder v. to cook on the b., grill. Prob. 
also, ‘To arrange cross-bars in the form of a 
gridiron’; whence Bra'ndering vbl. sb. the 
covering (of joists) with battens for plaster- 
ing. 


Brand-goose; see BRANT sb. 

Brandied (bre-ndid), ppl. a. 1833. [f. 
BRANDY sb. --ED'.] Mixed, treated, or 
fortified with brandy. 

Bra'ndiron. Obs. exc. dial. MB. [f. 
BRAND + IRON.] 1. A gridiron; used also of 
andirons, a stand for a kettle, a trivet. See 
BRANDER sb.* 2. In Spenser and Quarles : A 
sword. 

Bra'ndise. Now dial. [OE. brandisen, 
f. brand burning + isen iron; but the 
history of the word between c1000 and xix 
is uncertain.] Perh. = BRAND-IRON. 

Brandish (bre-ndif), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
brandiss-, lengthened stem of brandir :- Rom. 
*brandire, t. *brand- blade of a sword, prob. 
the same word as BRAND sb.] 1. To wave 
about (a sword, etc.) by way of threat or 
display, or in preparation for action. Also 
fig. b. To flourish about (the limbs, the head, 
ete.) (arch.) ME. Also absol. 2. intr. (for refl.) 
=to be brandished 1649. t 3. trans. To dart 
forth (rays of light); oce., to irradiate —1656. 
t b. intr. To glitter, gleam. 

1. I shall b. my sword before them Ezek. 32 : 10, 
Jig. Lawes which they so menny b. against 
others Minr. Hence Bra'ndish sò. an act of 
brandishing. Bra-ndisher, 

t Bra'ndle, v. 1606. (-(O)Fr. branler (cf. 
BRANLE), with parasitic -d- as in spindle; but 
cf. OFr. brandeler shake.] To shake. Also 
intr. —1056. 

Brandling (bre-ndlin). 1651. [f. BRAND 
8b. + -LING'.] 1. A red worm, used as bait 
by anglers. 2. dial. A salmon parr 1730. 

Brand-mark (bre-nd-mü:ik) 1055. The 
mark left by a branding-iron ; also fig. 

Brand-new, bran- (bre:nd-, bree:n,nià-), 
a. 1570. [f. BRAND sb. ; cf. Shakespeare's fire- 
new. Now usu. bran-.] Quite new, perfectly 
new. 

t Brandon. rare. 1647. [- (O)Fr. brandon, 
f. OFr. *brant torch, f. Gmo. ; see BRAND sb.] 
A torch (lit. and fig.). 

Brandreth (bre-ndrép). ME. [-ON. 
brandreid grate, t. brandr BRAND sb. + reid 
carriage, vehicle.] 1. A gridiron; an iron 
tripod or trivet. Now dial. 2. A framework 
of wood, as a stand for a cask, or for a hay- 
rick; a substructure of piles to support a 
house; a rail round a well 1483. 

Brandy (bre-ndi), sb. 1057. [Earlier 
brand(ejwine, then brandy wine, whence 
ellipt. brandy; — Du. brandewijn (whence G. 
branntwein), f. branden burn, distil + wijn. 
WiNE.] Prop. an ardent spirit distilled from 
wine or grapes; but also a name for other 
similar spirits. 

Comb.: b.-ball, a kind of sweet; f -cherry = 
cherry brandy; so -peach, etc.; -snap, wafer- 
like gingerbread. 

Brandy-bottle (bre-ndi-bo:t’l), sb. 1676. 
1. A bottle (for) containing brandy ; also fig. 

- Bot. The Yellow Water-lily (Nuphar luteum) 
1846. 

Brandy-pawnee (bre:ndi;pó-ni). 1816. [f. 
BRANDY + Hind. pani water; a camp wd.] 
Brandy-and-water. 

Bra'néle, sb. Obs. exc. dial. 
BRANGLE v.] A brawl, wrangle. 


1600. [f. 
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Bra'néle, v. Obs. or arch. 1563. [perh, t, 
brangle (Xv1-xvm) shake, ete., infi tn ma 
ing by WmANGLE, and perh. by Eee 
BRAWL, with which it is nearly synonymous, 
intr. To wrangle. Hence Bra'nglement, 


t Bra‘ngler. 
1577. [Origin unkn,) 


Brank, sb. dial. 
Buck-wheat, 

f Brank (brenk), v.* Sc. 1574. (app, f| 
brank, sing. of BRANKS.] To bridle, restrain; 
to put in the branks. Also fig. 1004. ‘ 

t Brank, v.* Sc. and dial. ME, (Origin 
unkn.] 1. inir. Of horses: To prance -1518, 
2. Of persons : To strut; to prank 1550, 


tBrank(e. [- OFr. branc (de WV 
sword-blade = Prov. brene.) A d 
Caxton, 


Branks (brenks) Rare sing. brank; also 
as sing. a branks. 1595. [perh. alt. f. bernaks, 
Dl. of ME. bernak (— OFr. bernac) bridle; see 
BARNACLE sb. +] 1. A scold’s bridle; an instru: 
ment of punishment, consisting of an iron 
framework for the head, having a sharp 
metal gag which restrained the tongue, 2, A 
sort of wooden muzzle, used as a bridle 1675, 
3. The mumps 1794, 

Brank-ursine (broyk,2-asin). 1551. [- Fr, 
branche (dial. branque) ursine, in med.L. 
branca ursina ‘bears claw’ 
UBRSINE.] Bear's breech, Erron, 
used of the Cow-parsnip (Heracleum sphondy- 
lium). 

f Bra'nle, sb. 1581. [-Fr. branle, f, 
branler; see next.] 1. Wavering, ? confusion, 
2. One of several dances of French origin; 
the music for it —1820. 

t Bra'nle, v. rare. [- Fr. branler shake; 
see BRANDLE.] To agitate, toss about. JER. 
TAYLOR. 

Bran-new; see BRAND-NEW. 

Branny (bre-ni), a. 1533. [f. BRAN sb.! 
+ -Y'.] Consisting of, abounding in, or 
resembling bran. 

f Bra'nsle, 1596. [- Fr. bransle (XVI), & 
graphical var. of branle BRANLE.] = BRANIE 
8b. 1,2. —1829. 

Brant (brent), sb. (Also BRENT, q.v.) 1544, 
[Of unkn. origin.] The smallest species of 
wild goose (Bernicla brenta). Formerly con- 
founded with the Barnacle-goose. 
Brant-goose. 

Brant (brent). (ON. brant high, steep, 
corresp. to ON. *brantr, whence Olcel. brattr, 
Sw. brant, Da. brat. Still north. dial. In 80. 
BRENT.] A. adj. 1. Lofty, steep, sheer. t2 
Of the forehead: Unwrinkled —1483. 1 B. 
adv. Straight, straight up; steeply 1544. 

f Bra'ntcorn. 1578. [- MDu. brantkoren 
(G. brantkorn); cf. Brann sb. 6.] Smut 
(Uredo segetum) —10406. 

Brant-fox (bree-nt,fgks). 1864. [- G. brand- 
fuchs, perh. from the colour.) A be 
of fox, having much black in its fur. (Diets. 

f Bra‘ntle. [var. of BRANDLE.] = BRANIM 
sb. 2. PEPYS. 

Bra‘nular, a. rare. [A spurious forms 
from BRAIN.) Pertaining to or affecting 
brain. I. TAYLOR. 

Braquemard, var. of BRACKMARD, 

Brasen, obs. f. BRAZEN. : 

|| Bra'sero. 1052. [Sp.] = BRAZIER^ (8o. 

Brash (bref sb.* Chietly dial. 1678. [i 
and north. dial., perh. imit.) t 1. An Out 
a bout. Sc. and m. dial. —1724. 2. mre x 
attack of sickness; esp. one arising Sed D» 


" y canal. 
disorder of the alimentary 3, An eruption 


dden dash 


teething-b., weaning-b. 1785. 
of fluid; as water-b., pyrosis; & 8U 
of rain 1811. 

Brash, sb.* 1722. [Of unkn. origin.) ATP 
of fragments, as of rubble, crushe 
hedge-clippings, etc. 

Brash (bref), a.* Now U.S. [perh. echoic:} 
Fragile, brittle : used chiefly of timber... 

Brash, a.* dial. 1824. [perh. exp 
form of rash.] Rash, impetuous. "mE 

t Brash, v. 1565. [f Brash sb.' l. 
assault; to breach. Also fig. -1638. m 

Brashy (bre-fi), a.' [f. BRASH sb. 
Broken, crumbly, fragmentary. 


BRASHY 


Bra'shy, a.* Sc. 1805. 
+-¥',) Showery. 

Brasier(e, obs. f. BRAZIER. 

Brasil, -sile, -sill, obs. ff. BRAZIL. 

Brasque (brask). 1871, [= Fr. brasque — It. 
dial, brasca coal-ash.] 'A lining for crucibles 
‘and furnaces; generally, a compound of clay, 
eto, with charcoal dust’ (Raymond). 

Brass (bras), sb. [OE. bres = OFris. bres 
(bras-penning copper penny) MLG. bras 
metal; of unkn. origin.) 1. Hist.: Any alloy 
of copper with tin or zino (and occas. other 
base metals) b. In mod. use: A yellow- 
coloured alloy of copper and zinc, usu. con- 
taining about one part in three of zinc. 
(Bronze, the Italian word for brass, is now 
used to distinguish the ancient alloy of copper 
and tin.) c. A type of hardness, imperishable- 
mess, insensibility, etc. ME. td. transf. 
Copper -1017. e. Iron pyrites in coal. Of. 
Brau". 1879. f. in Organ-buildíng : A com- 
position of lead and tin 1852, 2. Klliptically : 
a. A sepulchral tablet of brass 1613. b. A 
bearing for a shaft 1781. c. Musical instru- 
ments of brass ME. 3. Money. fa. Copper 
or bronze coin —1775. b. Money in general 
(slang or díal.) 1597. 4. fig. Effrontery, im- 
pudence, unblushingness 1042. 

1. c. Mens euill manners liue in Brasse, their 
Vertues We write in Water SHaks, 4. His face is 
of brasse, which may be said either ever, or never 
to blush FULLER, 

Comb, : b. band, one with wind instruments of b. ; 
b. farthing, emphatic = farthing; b.-foll, 
latten, Dutch leat made by beating out b. very 
thin; b. plate, a plate of b., bearing an inscription; 
also, a monumental b. (2 a); b. rule, a strip of b., 
typé-high, used to separate lines or columns of 
type; -smith; -work, -worker. 

Brass (bras), v. 1859. [f. prec.: cf. to tin.) 
To coat with brass 1805; fig. to cover with 
effrontery. 

Brassage (brw:sédg). 1806. [— Fr. brassage, 
f. brasser mix, stir (melted metals), brew :— 
pop. L. *braciare, t. L. brace kind of grain; 
see BRAGGET,] A mint-charge to cover the 
cost, of ooining money. 

Brassard (brüsü-xd). Also brassart. 1830. 
í- Fr, brassard, f. bras arm; see BRACE sb.*, 
*ARD.] 1. Armour for the upper arm. Hist. 
2. A badge worn on the arm 1870. 

Bra'ssate. 1863, (f. BRASS(IC) + -ATE*.] 
Chem, A salt of brassic acid. 

Brasse (brees). 1847. [perh. var. of brassem 
7 Du. brasem Bream.) A kind of perch. 

Brassed (brast), ppl. a. ME. (f. BRASS sb. 
+ -x»*.] Made of, or overlaid with brass. 

Brass(e)y (breesi), 1888. [var. of BRASSY.] 
Golf. A brass-shod club. 

|| Brassica (brw-siki), 1832. [L.; = cab- 
bago.) Hof. A genus of cruciferous plants, 
containing the cabbage, the turnip, rape, etc. 
Hence Bra'ssic a. 

| Brassiére (bravsió*) 1912. [Fr.] A 
woman's underbodice worn to support the 
breasts, 

Brassy (bra:s), a. 1588. [f, BRASS sb. + 
*¥!.] 1, Of or covered with brass. 2. Of the 
nature or appearance of brass 1789. 3. fig. A. 
Hard as brass 1596; b. unblushing 1570; C. 
debased yot pretentious 1580; d. strident and 
artificial in tone 1865. 
ub b, impudence 1600. ci AD. aj 

. d. That hard, b. 
Annou. Hence Bewesases o on 

Brast, v., north. f. BURST. 

Brat (bræt), sb.! Now dial. (OK. (late 
Northumb.) bratt cloak — Olr. bratt (Ir., Gael. 
brat) mantle.) 1. f a. (in OE.) A cloak. b. in 
midl., w., and n. dial. A pinafore or apron. 
€ A rag. 2. A jacket for a sheep's back 
1802. +3. Rubbish 1656. 4. Sc. The skin 
Mu forms on porridge, rice pudding, etc. 


|f. BRABH sb.* 3 


TENNY- 
style M. 


Brat (bræt), sb.* 1505. [perh. shortening of 
Bc. bratchart (mod. BnaTOHET), perh, f. brat 
Pun garment; see prec.) A child (usu. 

imi insi; . . 
Product nsignificance). fig. Offspring, 
Should be glad to hear how the little b. doth 
ChoMWaLL, Hence Bra'tling, a little b. Brat- 
i à nursery. (contemptuous.) 
rat, sb.* 1759. [var. of BRET (XV), also 
Bier, BURT.) The turbot. 
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Brat, sb.‘ 1856. [Cf. Brat: 3.) Mining. 
A thin bed of coal mixed with pyrites or car- 
bonate of lime. 

Bratchet (bretfót). 1600. [app. same wd. 
as BRACHET.] 1. = BRACH. 2. A little brat. 
(contemptuous or playful.) 

|| Brattach (bra-tăx). 1828. (Gael. (and Ir.) 
bratach standard, banner, flag, f. brat cloth ; 
see BkAT sb.!] An ensign or banner. 

Brattice (bræ tis), sb. ME. (— AFr. breteske, 
etc. OFr. brelesque, -esche (mod. bretéche), 
— med.L. brittisca (Ix), f. OE. brittisó BRITISH.) 
1. A temporary breastwork, parapet, or 
gallery of wood, for use during a siege, (Hist.) 
2. (dial. also brattish) : A. partition, generally 
of deal 1851. 3. In form brattish: A shelf; 
also a seat with a high back (n. dial.). 

Comb. b.-cloth (sense 2) : stout tarred cloth used 
in mines instead of wooden bratticing. 
Brattice, v. 1862. [f. prec.) In To b. up: 
to line the sides of ashaft, etc., with planking. 

Bratticing (bre-tisip). 1866. [f. BRATTICE 
v. (or sb.) + -ING'.] 1, Brattice-work in a 
coalpit 1860. 2, Archit. See BRATTISHING. 

Brattishing (bre-tifin). 1593. Var. of 
BnarTrICING, used in Archit.: A cresting of 
open carved work on the top of a shrine. Also 
dial. in other senses. 

Braunite (brawnoit). 1839. [f. K. Braun 
of Gotha + -ITE! 2b.] Min. An anhydrous 
oxide of manganese, a brittle dark brownish- 
black mineral occurring both crystallized and 


massive. 

t Brava'de. 1579. ([- Fr. bravade — It. 
bravata; see BRAVE @., -ADE.] = BRAVADO 
—1833. 


t Brava'de, v. arch. 1634. [f. prec.) 1. 
intr. To assume a bold and defiant look —1007. 
2. trans. To defy 1676. 

Bravado (brivé'-do, -i-do), sb. pl. -oes, or 
-0S. 1599. [-Sp. bravala, f. bravo BRAVO 
sb.*, with alt. of suffix (see -ADO).] 1. Boastful 
or threatening behaviour; ostentatious dis- 
play of courage or boldness. (Now usu. in 
sing. without a: occas. with a or in pL) 
+ 2. A swaggering fellow. Cf. BRAVO. —1825. 

1. A sort of b.—an air of affected unconcern JANE 
AUSTEN. 2. The Hectors & bravadoes of the 
House Pepys, Hence Brava'doism (rare). 

Brave (bré'v) a. sb., int. 1486. [= Fr. 
brave — Yt. bravo bold, or Sp. bravo courage- 
ous, savage :~ Rom. *brabus, for L, barbarus 
BARBAROUS, through *brabarus. A. adj. 1. 
Courageous, intrepid, stout-hearted (as a 
good quality). absol. The brave (now only 
pl) 1697. 2. Finely-dressed; = Sc.. BRAW; 
splendid, showy, handsome. (Now app. & 
literary revival.) 1568. 3. loosely, Capital, fine 
(arch.) (Cf. BRAW a.) 1577. 4. quasi-adv, = 
BRAVELY. (Now poet.) 1596. 

1. High hopes of living to be b. men and worthy 
Patriots Miur, None but the b. deserves the fair 
DRYDEN. The b. of other lands TENNYSON. 2. 
The lilies which are braver than Solomon 1593, 
3. O that's a braue man, hee writes braue verses, 
speakes braue words A.Y.L. nr. iv. 43. Braue 

unishments Much Ado V. iv, 130. Hence Bra've- 

adv., -ness. 

. sb. [in sense 1, directly from Fr. brave.] 
1. A brave man, a warrior: since 1800 esp. 
a warrior among the N, American Indians 
1601. b. A bully; a hired assassin (arch.) 
1598. 2. A bravado (arch.) 1590. 

1. A Blackfoot b. 1841. 2. Life's braves should 
somehow be made good BROWNING. 


C. interj. (Cf. Bravo.) Capital! Bravo! 
Now dial, 1593. 
Brave (brév) v. 1546. [-Fr. braver, f. 


brave (see prec.), after It. bravare.] 1. trans. 
To treat with bravado; to challenge, defy. 
2. To meet or face with bravery; to en- 
counter, defy. (The ordinary current. sense.) 
1776. t 3. To make brave 1593. t 4. To make 
splendid, adorn ~1625. t 5. To boast 1052. 

1. Ossa and Pelion that so b. the sky HEYWOOD. 
2. To b. danger 1832, severe weather 1876. 4. 
‘Thou [the tailor] hast brau'd manie men SHAKS, 

II. infr. (and const. to b. it). t 1. To boast, 
vaunt. Tob. it: to act the bravo. —1817. t2. 
To dress splendidly —1632. Hence Bra'- 
vingly adv. 

Bravery (brévéri) 1548. [- Fr. braverie 
or It. braveria; see BRAVE, -ERY.] t1. The 
action of braving or acting the bravo ; daring, 
defiance; bravado —1814. 2. Daring, courage, 
fortitude (as a good quality). (The ordinary 


BRAWNY 


current sense.) 1581. 3. Display, show ; splen- 
dour 1570. concr. Fine clothes; = So, 
Braws. 1563. tb. A fine thing; an adorn- 
ment 1657. +4. Mere show -1081. +5, A 

also collect. grandees, 
chivalry —1670. 


1. Ere long thou shalt lament These braverles 
Miur, Sams. 1243. 2. Lancelot, the flower of b. 
TENNYSON. 3. The brauerle of this world.. 
likened is, to flowre of grasse TUSSER. 

Bravissimo; see BRAVO sb.” 

Bravo (brá:vo), sb.' Pl. -oes (-08). 1597. 
[-1t. bravo. Long naturalized, whence the 
pronunc. (bré'vo) in some Dicts.) 1. A 
daring villain, a hired soldier or assassin; a 
reckless desperado. +2. = BRAVADO (rare) 
-1713. 

1. I have been three Nights together dogged by 
Bravoes STEELE. 

Bravo (bra-yo), int. and sb.* 1761. [= Fr. 
-It. bravo fine, splendid. The superl, 
bravissimo is also used.] Capital! Well done! 
Hence, as sb. A cheer. 

|| Bravura (bravü-rü). 1788. [It., f. bravo 
BRAVE; see -URE.] 1, Display of daring or 
defiance ; brilliancy of execution; attempt at 
brilliant performance 1813. 2. A passage or 
piece of music requiring elaborate execution, 
written to task the artist's powers. Also 
transf. 1788. 

2. A short b. of John Paul Richter. .I call it a b.. 
as being intentionally a d of. wien an 

E QUINCEY, 3. attrib., as 


elaborate execution 
b. player, singer, si , 8ong. 

Braw (brQ) Sc. 1503. [var. of brawf 
BRAVE; cf. ca’ = calve, eto.) A. adj. 1. = 
BRAVE a. 2. 1724. 2. = BRAVE a. 9. 1505. B. 
sb. pl. = BRAVERY 3; fine clothes 1724. 

Brawl (brol) sb.* 1460. [f. Brawn v.) 1. 


A noisy turbulent quarrel, a row. 12. 
Clamour —1011. 
+ Brawl, sb.* 1521. [-Fr. branle, as 


BRANLE sb.] 1. A particular pace or move- 
ment in dancing —1531. 2. A kind of French 
dance; the music for it, —1842. 

2. Will you win your loue with a French braule 
LDL. m. i. 0. 

f Brawl, sb. 1725. A blue and white 
striped cloth made in India —1788. 

Brawl (br0l), v. [Late ME. brawle, braule, 
bralle = OPr. braular, Pr. bralhar, braulhar, 
brailhar (whence (O)Fr. brailler); ult. rel. to 
stem of Fr. brailler, see BRAY v.'] 1. intr. To 
wrangle, to squabble. (At first, perh. simply 
‘to contend’.) t trans. To scold, revile —1049. 
2. intr. To raise a clamour ME, (rans. To 
utter clamorously 1663, 3. inir. Of a stream : 
To make a noise of conflict in its rapid 
course over stones, eto. 1600, 

1. Gyue thou place to hym that brawleth or 
chiaeth CAXTON, 2. T'o b. in Church, to Indulge in 
any speaking other than as prescribed in the 
Prayer Book. 3. Shallowest brookes b. the most 
SeURGEON. Hence Brawler. Braw'lingly adv. 

Brawn (bron), sb. ME. [-AFr. braun, 
OFr. braon fleshy part, esp. of the hind leg 
-Gme. *brüdon (OHG. brdto, G. braten 
roast flesh; ef, synon. OE. br@de, and brädan 
roast).) 1. Fleahy part, muscle, esp. of the 
arm, leg, and thumb. Also transf. and fig. 
12. The muscle or flesh of animals as food 
71050. 3. spec. The flesh of the boar; esp. 
(in recent use) collared, boiled, and pickled 
or potted. [Cf. bacon, a deriv. of back.) ME. 
4, iransf. A boar (or swine) as fattened for 
the table (dial.). Cf. Bacon. ME. 5. Hard- 
ened or thickened skin; also fig. L. callum. 
1578. 

1. Hise lymes grete, hise brawnes harde and 
stronge CHAUCER, 3. Is a man therefore bound. . 
at noon to B., or Beefe 7M, Comb. b.-fallen a, 
shrunken in fesh. 

Brawn (bron), v. 1571. (f. prec.] 1. To make 
or become hard; also fig. 2. (rans. To fatten 
(a boar) 1655, t3. intr. To grow fat. (Of a 
boar.) 1580. 

Brawned (brónd), ppl. a. 1505, [f. BRAWN 
sb. and v. + -ED.] 1. Muscular, brawny, 2. 
Hardened, callous: mostly fig. 1583. t3. 
Fattened as a boar —1601. 

Brawner (brd-noa). 1708. [f. BRAWN v. + 
-ER'.] A boar fattened for the table. 

Brawniness (bro-ninés). 1645. (f. BRAWNY 
+ -NESS.] Muscularity; tinsensibility. 

Brawny (brü-ni) a. 1420. [f. BRAWN sb. + 
-Y'.] 1. Characterized by muscle or muscular 
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strength 1599. 2. Callous (lit. and f fig.). 
Also in comb. 
UR brawney arme 1644. 2. A b. conscience 

Braxy (bre-ksi), sb. and a. Sc. 1785. [prob. 
from ‘the braeks' ; cf. pozy.) 1. Splenic apo- 
plexy in sheep 1791. 2. as adj. Characterized 
by this disease, as b.-sheep, mutton; also 
absol. the flesh of a b. sheep 1785. 

Bray (bré'), sb. ME. [f. BRAY v.', or = OFr. 
brai, brait cry, f. braire (next).] t1. Outery ; 
a shriek 1590. 2. The cry of some animals, 
esp. the ass 1650. 3. transf. Any loud harsh 
Sound 1593. 

2. No brayes of asses nor of bulls 1650. 3. The b. 
of rusty bolts SCOTT, of horns 1884. 

Bray (bré), v. [-(O)Fr. braire cry (now 
only of the ass) := Rom. *bragere, perh. of 
Celtic origin.) f 1. intr. To utter aloud harsh 
cry -1613. 2. Of animals: formerly the cry 
of horses, oxen, deer, etc.; now esp. of the 
ass ME. b. contemptuously of the human 
voice 1635. 3. transf. Of wind, thunder, etc. 
(now esp. of the trumpet): To make a loud 
harsh jarring sound ME. 4, trans. To utter 
harshly, Often with out. ME, 

2. Stags pitifully b. DRYDEN. b. None 
brayed so learnedly 1692, 

Bray (bré!) v. [- AFr. braier, OFr, breier 
(mod. broyer) — Gme. *brekan BREAK v.] 1. To 
beat small; to bruise, pound; usu. in a 
mortar. Also fig. 2. Techn.: } a. To crush flax 
or hemp with a brake. (Fr. broyer le chanvre.) 
—1530. b. To pound and scour (woollen 
cloth) 1879. 

1. fig. Though thou shuldest b. a foole with a 
i in a morter like otemeell, yet wil not his 

‘oolishnesse go from him COVERDALE Prov, 27:22. 
Hence Bray-ing vil. s.* 

Braye. 1512. [- Fr. braie = med.L. braca 
dike, embankment; of unkn. origin.) A mili- 
tary outwork. False b. (- Fr. fausse braie) : 
an advanced parapet surrounding the main 
rampart. Hist. 

Brayer’ (brēi-ə1). 1598. [f. BRAY v.? + 
CER'.] One who brays; esp. an ass. 

Bray'er* 1688. [f. BRAY v! + -ER},] 
Printing. A wooden pestle used to rub down 
and temper the ink. 

Bray'er*. 1770. [Of unkn. origin.) Part of 
& compound lever for raising or depressing 
the upper grindstone in a corn-mill. 

Braze (bré'z) v.t 1552. [In XVI, f. brass 
after glass, glaze; not continuous with OE. 
brasian, t. bres BRASS.] 1. trans. To make of, 
or cover with, brass. 2. fig. To make hard 
like brass, harden 1602, 

Braze (bréz) v." 1581. [Sense 1 - OFT. 
braser burn; sense 2 — Fr. braser solder; f. 
braise hot coals; see BmRAZIER*] +1. To 
expose to the action of fire. 2. To solder 
(with an alloy of brass and zinc) 1677. 

Brazen (bré-z'n) a. (OK. bresen, f. bres 
Brass; see -EN‘.] 1. Made of brass; strong as 
brass ME. 2. transf. and fig. Like brass. 
(Often after Homer’s otpavds xdAxeos, ete.) 
1596. 3. fig. Hardened in effrontery 1573. 

1. A brassin ymage 1552. Inuiron'd with a B. 
wall SHAKS. 2. The brasen sky SPENSER. 3. B. 
mendacity 1809. Phr. Brazen age: the third 
mythological age of mankind. Hence Bra zen-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Brazen (bré'-z’n), v. 1555. [f. the adj.] 1. 
trans. With out : to face impudently. So to b. 
it out. 2. trans. To make bold or reckless 
1884. 

1. He would talk saucily, lye, and b, it out 1712. 

Brazen-face. 1573. [f. BRAZEN a. 3.] 1. As 
two wds.: An unabashed countenance. 2, 
As one wd.: A brazen-faced person 1598. 
Hence Bra'zen-faced a. unblushing, im- 
pudent. Bra'zen-facedly adv. 

Brazier’ (bré'-zioz, -5o1). ME. [prob. f. 
Brass sb. by analogy with glass, glazier.] One 
who works in brass. Hence Bra'ziery, 
brazier’s work; also coner. 

Brazier? (brēi-zion, -s'oi. 1690. [-Fr. 
brasier, f. braise hot coals: cf. BRAISE v.] A 
large flat pan or tray for holding burning 
charcoal, etc. 

Brazil' (brüzi). [Late ME. brasile — med.L. 
brasilium, -illum; in Fr. brésil, Pr. bresil, 
Sp. Pg. brasil, It. brasile. As the name of 
the country (so-called from the wood), f. 
Sp., Pg. brasil.] 1. Orig., the red wood of 
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an East Indian tree (Czsalpinia sappan), 
from which dyers obtain a red colour. Later, 
the similar wood of a S. American species 
(C. echinata), and also other species, all 
valuable to the dyer. Now usu. called 
Brazil-wood. Also attrib. b. Taken as a 
type of hardness: hence as hard as b. Pro- 
nounced (bre-zil, bra-z’l). 1635. +2. The 
dye-stuff and dye yielded by this wood 
—1669. Also attrib. 3. A country of S. 
America, also called ‘the Brazils’ 1555. Also 
attrib. and in comb. 4, Brazil-nut: A trique- 
trous nut, the seed of Bertholletia excelsa 
(N.O. Lecythidacex) 1830. Hence Brazilian 
a. and sb. 

1, b. Are my bones b., or my flesh ofoak QUARLES. 
3. The Portuguese nam'd it Brazile, from the red 
wood of that name W. ROGERS. 

Brazil* (bre-zil). dial. Also (perh. better) 
brassil, brazzle. 1747. [prob. f. BRASS sb.] 
1. Iron pyrites (midl. dial.). 2. Coal contain- 
ing much pyrites 1853. J As hard as b.: 
occas. referred to this wd. 

Braziletto (brezile-to). 1656. [-Sp., Pg. 
brasilete, Pg. brasileto, dim. of brasil Brazil- 
wood.] Species of dyewood, inferior to 
Brazil-wood, imported from Jamaica (Czsal- 
pinia brasiliensis and crista; now referred to 
the genus Peltophorum). 

Brazilin (bre-zilin). 1863. [f. BRAZIL? + 
-IN'.] The red colouring-matter of Brazil- 
wood. 

Breach (brit), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. brèche = 
Pr. breca := Gallo-Rom. *brecca — Frankish 
*breka, t. Gmc. *brekan BREAK v. Superseded 
ME. brüche, OE. bryce (ult. connected), with 
which there is no continuity.) t1. The 
action of breaking; the fact of being broken; 
breakage, fracture 1076. 2. The breaking of 
Waves on a coast or over a vessel 1601. 3. 
The breaking of any legal or moral bond or 
obligation ; violation, infraction ME. t 4. An 
irruption into, an infringement upon —1751. 
5. A breaking of relations (of union or con- 
tinuity) 1625. Also absol. 6. A broken or 
injured spot, place, or part; a disrupted 
Place, gap or fissure; esp. a gap in a forti- 
fication made by a battery ME. Also fig. 
+7. Surf made by the sea breaking over 
rocks -1707. f 8. A break in a coast; a bay, 
harbour 1611. +9, An interval; a division 
marked by intervals —1590. 10. A condition 
of ruptured relations 1745. 

2. Clear b., the waves rolling clean over without 
breaking.. .Clean-b., when. .every object on deck 
is swept away ADM. SMYTH. 3. Nuptial breaches 
Lear 1. ii. 162. Phr. B. of contract, promise, trust, 
5. B.offriendes BARET. 6. To stand in the b. (often 
Jig.). 8. Asher continued on the sea shore and 
Eon in his breaches [WYCL. hauens] Judges 


Phrases: (sense 3) b. of arrestment, illegal dis- 
posal of property which has been attached; b. of 
Close, trespass; b. of. (the) peace, a violation of 
the public peace by an affray, riot, or other dis- 
turbance; b. of pound, breaking into a pound 
without warrant; b. of prison, escape of a 
prisoner from confinement; b. of privilege, a 
violation of the rights of a privileged body ; b. of 
promise, spec. — b. of promise to marry. 

Breach (brits), v. 1547. [f. thesb.] 1. trans. 
To make a breach in; to break through. Also 
fig. + 2. intr. To cause a breach; to separate 
1641. 3. Naut. Of whales: To leap out of the 
water 1843. 

1. The English had breached the fort Jas, MILL. 

Breachy (bri-tfi), a. 1800. [f. BREACH + 
-Y'.] 1. Of cattle: Apt to break fences, and 
get out of enclosures, 2. Having breaches. 

Bread (bred), sb. (OE. bréad = OFris. 
brad, OS., (M)LG. bród, OHG. brat (G. brot), 
ON. brauð :— Gmc. *braudam, of unkn. origin. 
Superseded the orig. name repr. by hlaf 
Loar sb.' before 1200.] t1. (Only in OE.) 
Bit, piece, morsel (of food). 2. An article of 
food prepared by moistening, kneading, and 
baking meal or flour, usu. with the addition 
of yeast or leaven OE. t3. (with pl.) A loaf, 
a roll -1643. 4. Taken as a type of ordinary 
food. (Perh. from the Lord’s Prayer.) ME. 
Also fig. 5. Means of subsistence 1719. 6. 
attrib. Of bread; about or for bread, as b. 
TESI is halfe a 1 fe tha 

- Better e a lofe than no b. HEYWOOD. 
4. B. of idleness: food not worked for: so B of 
affliction, ete. + Pull of b.: full-fed. 4. He meant 
no harm in scribbling. .'twas. .his b. BYRON. 
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Phrases. To break b.: a, to pay 
b. (from N. T.) to dispense b> ora eae ee 
also to administer or join in the Communio. iS 

on which side one's b, is buttered: ta a0 
Where one's interest les. ‘To take the bou fil 
mouth: to take away his livelihood, to take froma 
person what he is on the point of enjoying, p, 
buttered on both sides: great good fortune. = 

Comò.: b. and butter, b. spread with butter; the 
means of living; also attrib. boyish, girlish, “ep, 
school-girlish ; b. and cheese, fig. for plain fare, 
living; black b., a coarser dark kind, made of 
Tye, ete. ; -meal, meal for household or brown b.: 
oce. = rock-meal (Ger. berg-mehl); -root, Spec, à 
species of Psoralea (P. esculenta), and Camassia 
esculenta or Quamash ; also the root itself, 

Bread (bred), v. 1727. [f. BREAD sb] a, 
Cookery. To dress with bread-crumbs. b, To 
clean by rubbing with bread. 

Bread(e, var. of BREDE. 

Brea'd-basket. 1552. 1, lil, A basket for 
holding or handing round bread, 2, slang, 
The stomach 1753. 

Brea'd-corn. ME. Grain for making 
bread, e.g. rye. 

Brea:d-crumb. 1769. a. (Prop. two wds.) 
A crumb of bread; esp. (in pl.) crumbs for 
dressing fish, etc. b. The soft part of bread, 
as opp. to the crust. Hence Brea'd-crumb 
v., to cover with b.-c. 

Breaden (bre-d’n 
-EN*.] Made or consi 
polemical for the 
t Brea:dy. 

Brea'd-fruit. 1697. The farinaceous fruit 
of a tree; esp. of Artocarpus incisa of the 
South Sea Islands, etc., having a whitish 
pulp of the consistency of new bread. 

Breadless (bre-diés), a. ME. [f. BREAD sb. 
+ -LESS] Without bread; without food. 

Brea‘dness, 1866. [f. BREAD sb. + -NES&] 
In discussions on Transubstantiation: The 
quality of being bread. 

Bread-stitch, var. of brede-stitch; see 

1793. Material 


BREDE sb.* 
Bread-stuff (bre-dstof). 
for bread ; grain, flou ow usu. in pl. 
Breadth (bredp) 1523. [f. thréde BREDE 
8b. (OE. brædu = OFris. bréde, OHG: breil, 
ON. breidd, Goth. braidei :- Gmo, *braidjon, 
abstr. sb. f. *braið- BROAD) + -TH'. The new 
formation provided a parallel to length; cf. 
WiprH.) 1. Measure or distance from side to 
side; width, extent across. Also fig. 2, A 
piece (of cloth, etc.) of the full breadth; a 
width 1584. 3, Extent, length 1595. 4. fla 
Largeness (of mind, sentiment, or up 
liberality, catholicit: Iso, wide display of a 
quality 1847. 5. Art. A broad effect i) 
1, To a hair's b.: to a nicety Merry W. 1V. il i 
3. The b. of his great voyage Per. IV, i. 87. ped 
attack with a b. of calumny 1852. 5. B., (n de 
quality of execution which makes a Wi EM 
redominate over the parts 1811. ad. 
Brea'dthiess a, Brea'dthways, -wise ad". 
direction of the b. A 
Bread-tree (bre-dtri). 1786. bo 
of the Bread-fruit tree; also of Garde! 
edulis, Encephalartos caffer. aha 
Bread-winner (bre-d,wino1) 1818. Tnt 
who supports himself and those depen! a 
upon him by his earnings 1821. 2. The his 
art, or craft with which any one earns 
li 1818. 
he stay and bread-winner of some pido 
mother or sister 1863. 2. 'l'se gang. hn 
then get my bread-winner’ [a fiddle] S $ 
Break (brék) v. Pa. t. Late ME. ‘yin 
now arch., gave place to broke (br oa f 
16th c. Pa. pple. broken (bró*k'n), 
verse broke. [OE. brecan = One P 
OS. brekan (Du. breken), OHG: DTP 
(G. brechen), Goth. brikan :- Gme. ngere 
IE. base *bhreg-, whence also L. deri 
(fregi, fractum) break.] I. 1. trans. 
into parts by force, to part by violence. 
intr. (for refl.) Often with in pieces, i 
ete. 2. trans. and intr. To burst n 
open the surface of 1499; to crack ken Bh. 
1. A threefold rope is not easily iw M o-axe 
BARLOW. To b. windows STEELE, 4 T gas 
Scorr. intr. If both [points] breake, yow 
fall Twel. N. 1. v. 94. to tear (a fox) in plettt 


579. [f. BREAD sb. + 
ng of bread. t B. god: 
consecrated host, yar. 


Ü 
lay 


Spec. uses. To cut up; £ TVs 
‘You ohn carve, breake up this ca) a jè 
58. f To wreck: The ships were brokly giyide, 


22:48, To destroy the completeness of; Tol. 
part: To b. a bottle 1808, the set 1887. Cf. 7 
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bulk. t To dissolve, disband ; also intr, In phrases 
To b. bread: see BREAD. To b. alance with: to enter 
the lists against. 2. The berry breaks before it 
staineth SHAKS. I will breake thy pate acrosse 
Com. Err.11. 1. 78. To b. Priscian's head: to violate 
the rules of grammar. intr. Said of f a bell, and 
hence of a boy's voice PEPYS. i 

II. 1. To disable, destroy cohesion, solidity, 
or firmness ; £o crush, shatter; to overwhelm, 
ruin, destroy OE. inir. To relax 1530. 2. To 
crush in spirit; to tame. Now also to b. in. 

74. 

un Phr. To b. the leg, or arm: i.e. the bones of the 
limb. To b. on the wheel: to dislocate on a wheel 
(a form of torture). fig, To b. the neck of a journey, 
etc.: to get through the worst of it. To b. 
(one's) heart : to overwhelm with sorrow. The frost 
breaketh (intr.) 1530. Thou breakest the proude 
Ps. 88. Of waves, etc. trans. and intr. ME. To b. 
the bank: to make the bank, or at a gaming-table 
the ‘banker’, stop payment. Also intr. (for reft.) 
Merch. V. m. i. 120. intr. His health was breaking 
fast TREVELYAN. 2. To b. the spirit of the army 
MACAULAY. About breaking of my horses to the 
coach PEPYS. 

III. To do violence to, fail to keep sacred or 
intact OE. 

‘The laws have been shamefully broken 'JUNIUS'. 
So, To b. the Sabbath, the King's peace, an inden- 
ture, contract, oath, etc. To b. a marriage: to annul 
it. 


IV, 1. To lay open by breaking; often with 
open OE. + 2. To enter by force or violence. 
(Now To b. into, q.v.) —1768. 3. To escape 
violently or suddenly from ME. 4. Of light, 
sound, etc. : To penetrate 1599. 5, To reveal 
(t one's mind), disclose (news, etc.); now 
implying caution and delicacy; to utter 
1450. 6. To open, begin 1588. 

1. Hunger broke stone wals Cor. 1, i. 210. 2. John 
Wesley broke a house WESLEY. 3. To b. prison 
SPENSER, bounds 1887, cover 1859. 4. What 
beam shall b. my night Byron. 5. I have some 
news to b. Hoop, To b. a comparison Much Ado 
Tr. i. 152, a sigh GOLDSM. 6. Phr. To b. the balls 
(Billiards); to make the opening stroke. 

V. 1. To rupture union or continuity; to 
disrupt; to stop for the time ME. 2. To alter 
abruptly the direction of (a line); also intr. 
1010. 

1. fig, To b. the bonds of modesty 1578, a spell 
MACAULAY, To b. the enemy's ranks MASSINGER, 
the md line 1769. absol. They broke twice 
and fled like sheep 1781. intr. The clouds are 
breaking DISRAELI. To b. the thread of these 
Speculations ADDISON. Phr. To b. one's fall, 
journey. To b. one's sleep SHAKS., silence STERNE, 
one's fast ME. To b. the monotony of the plain 
1877. 2. Phr. To b. joint: said of bricks, etc., when 
the lines of junction are discontinuous, To b. 
sheer: see SHEER sb. To b. away, off. To b., b. in, 
b. back: said of the ball or the bowler at Cricket. 

VI. 1. To sever by breaking; also intr. to 
cease from relation with, quarrel with ME. 2. 
To cashier (an officer) 1695. 

1. Thou shalt breake his yoke from off thy necke 
Gen, 27:40. Phr. To b. (any one) of a practice or 
Bu. Charles broke with his Parliament 1859. To 

. with the past FREEMAN. 2. Three other colonels 
are broke 1695. 

VIIL intr. 1. To escape from restraint; to 
issue forth OE. 2. To burst out of darkness, 
begin to shine. Const. on, upon. (Cf. IV. 4.) 
1535. 3. To make a forcible entrance into a 
Place ME, 

di To b. from the trammels of a notion RUSKIN. 

Tles..broke from them 1833. Phr. To b. into 
arms, rebellion, weeping, a laugh. To b. from con- 
cealment STEELE. 2. Let me goe, for the day 
reaketh Gen. 32:26, So of morning, daylight, and 
ha confusion darkness, clouds. 3. The Lacede- 

plans afterwards brake into Attica HOBBES. 
n tases. To b. bulk: to begin to unload. To b. 

e) ground (cf. T. 2): a. To plough up for the first 
Eod See also To b. up. b. Of an army : To begin 
E ging trenches. Also fig. To b. the ice: to make 
reg inning. To b, square or squares : to violate the 

gular order, do harm. To b. wind: to void wind 

Tom the stomach or bowels. 

Comb.: To b. 
reaking, Also 
dray with abruptness and force. Also fig. T: 


lown, a, i 
compose” (Tans. To demolish, destroy. b. To de- 


h, health, courage. 
ll broken ; to prove of 
forward ue b. forth. a. intr. To make a rush 
out, c. To Of flame, war, disease, etc.: To burst. 
To pe Do break loose. d. To burst into utterance. 
forcibi T. a. trans. = II. 2. b. intr. To enter 
inter y or abruptly. c. To infringe upon; to 
1 AUD unexpectedly. d. To burst upon. To b. 
karas pns, To put an abrupt end to. b. intr. To 
i po abruptly. c. trans, To sever by breaking. 
7. To detach oneself. abruptly from. e. To 
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sever connection (with). f. trans. To draw off 
sharply. f g. intr. To begin. To b. out. a. trans, 
To force out by breaking. b. intr. To burst from 
restraint, or concealment. Said of persons and 
things. Cf. To b. out (in or into boils, etc.); to b. 
out, into, or in feeling or action. To b. through. 
[f. Branch VII. Prop. the analysis is to b. through. 
a-fence, not to b.through a fence.) a. trans. To 
penetrate by breaking. b. To transgress, Also 
absol. To b. up. a. To disintegrate (trans, and 
intr.). b. trans. To open up (ground). c. Of frost, 
t an epidemic : To give way. d. To fail physically” 
T ©. trans. To burst open, open forcibly. 

Break-. The verb-stem in comb. forming 
sbs. or adjs. 

I. With verb + object. 1. Forming sbs., as 
b.-bones, the Ossifrage or Osprey; -bulk, a 
captain that abstracts part of his cargo; -wind 
dial., a disease of sheep. 2. Forming adjs., as -axe, 
that breaks axes, as in Break-axe Tree, Sloanea 
jamaicensis; -bone, bone-breaking, as in b.-bone 
fever, the dengue; -covert, that breaks covert. 
IL. With the vb. used attrib. — breaking; as b.- 
piece, -iron. 

Break (bré‘k), sb.' ME. [f. prec. vb.] 1. 
An act of breaking; fracture. 2. Cricket. A 
twist of the ball on touching the ground 1866. 
3. Billiards and Croquet. A consecutive series 
of successful strokes; the points thus scored 
1865. 4, A broken place, gap, or opening: 
wider than BREACH ME. 5, An interruption 
of continuity 1627. a. spec. ‘the sudden 
termination or rise in the decks of some 
merchant ships’ 1725; b. marks [- — —] used 
in print or writing to indicate abrupt pauses 
1733. 6. Mus. The point of separation be- 
tween the different registers of a voice 1883. 
7. An irregularity, roughness, knot, etc. 
1756. spec. in Archit. 1685. 8. A portion of 
ground broken up for cultivation; a tract 
distinct in appearance 1674. 

1. B. of day or morn: the first appearance of 
light. So B. of June: the beginning of June. 5. b. 
In modern wit all printed trash is Set off with 
num'rous breaks —— — and dashes — SWIFT. 

Break, sb.* Also brake. 1831. [perh. 
identical with BRAKE sb.*] 1. A large carriage- 
frame with no body, used for breaking in 
young horses. 2. A large wagonette 1874. 

Breakable (bré-küb'l, a. 1570. [f. BREAK 
v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being broken. 

Breakage (bré-kéds). 1813. [f. BREAK v. 
+ -AGE.] l. The action or fact of breaking. 
2. The results of breaking; loss or damage 
caused by breaking 1848. 3. A break 1871. 
4. Naul. The leaving of empty spaces in 
stowing the hold 1867. 

Breakage’, var. f. BRAKEAGE. 


Brea-k-back, a. 1550. [Cf. BREAK-NECK.] 


That breaks the back: crushing. 
Break-down  (bré-kdaun, also  brék 
dau'n). 1832. [f. to break down (see BREAK 


v.).] 1. The act of breaking and falling down; 
a collapse (lit. and fig.). Also attrib., as in 
break-down gang, etc. 2. A riotous dance, in 
the style of the Negroes. (U.S.; but freq. 
in Eng.) 1864. 

Breaker’ (brékor. ME. [f. BREAK v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who breaks, crushes, or de- 
stroys; often with defining sb., as HOUSE- 
BREAKER, etc. 1514. 2. One who violates a 
law, oath, convention, etc. ME. 3. One who 
subdues, tames, or trains 1552. 4. That 
which breaks 1661; spec. the name of 
machines for crushing the stems of flax or 
hemp, and for performing the first operation 
in carding cotton, etc. 1817. 5. A heavy 
ocean-waye which breaks, esp. in passing 
over reefs or shallows 1684. 

1. A b.of idols CARLYLE. 5. Breakers ahead! ‘the 
common pass-word to warn. .of broken water in 
the direction of the course’. 

Breaker' (bré-koi. 1833. [- Sp. bareca, 
var. of barrica, f. stem. repr. in BARREL; cf. 
BARRICO. For the perversion of form, cf. 
GROUPER.] A small keg. 

Breakfast (bre-kfüst). 1463. [f. phr. break 
(one’s) fast; see BREAK, Fast sb.'] 1. That with 
which a person breaks his fast in the morning ; 
the first meal of the day. 2. Occas.: A. 
meal 1526. 

1. That men shoulde go to masse as well after 
sowper as before brekefast MORE. 2. The wolves 
will get a b. by my death DRYDEN. 

Breakfast (bre-kfüst), v. 1679. [f. prec.] 
1. inir. To take the first meal of the day. 2. 
trans. To provide with breakfast 1793. 
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Breaking (bré'-kin), vbl. sb. OE. [f. BREAK 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of BREAK v. 2. 
pu of land newly broken up. (U.S.) 
1883. 

Comb.: bp = BREAK-UP; -crop, the first. 
crop on newly broken ground ; -frame, a machine 
for drawing out the slivers in spinning wool. 

Break-neck (bré'-kne:k). 1562. [f. BREAK 
v.II.1 + NECK.] A. adj. Likely to break the 
neck; headlong (of speed, ete.); precipitous. 
+ B. sb. ‘A fall in which the neck is broken; 
& steep place endangering the neck’ (J.); 
Jig. destruction, ruin —1653. 

Brea'k-off, sb. 1. The action of breaking 
off : esp. discontinuance of relations 1860. 2. 
The metal work of the stock of a gun into 
which the breech of the barrel fits 1804. 

Breakstone (bré'-kstó"n). 1088. [tr. L. 
saxifraga.) Herbalists’ name for Saxifrages, 
and some other plants. 

Break-up, sb. 1795. [f. to break up.] The 
action or fact of breaking up; disruption, 
separation into parts, disintegration (lit, and 
fig.); e.g. decay of animal functions; change 
from fine weather, or from frost; dispersal 
or dissolution of a society, system, etc. 

Breakwater (bré':k,wOtea). 1721. [f. 
BREAK v. + WATER.] 1, Anything that breaks 
the force of the waves at a particular place, 
esp. a mole, pier, or the like, erected to form 
or protect a harbour 1769. 2. A groyne or 
barrier on the beach to retain shingle 1721. 

Bream (brim), sb. late ME. [- OFr. breme, 
bresme (mod. bréme) — Frankish *brachsima = 
OS. bressemo, OHG. brahsema (G. brachsen, 
brassen)] 1. A freshwater fish (Abramis 
brama), called also Carp-bream, distinguished 
by its yellowish colour and its high arched 
back, Also its genus (Abramis, family 
Cyprinidz). 2. Used also of some acanthop- 
terygious sea-fishes, of the genus Pagellus 
(family Sparidx), and genus Labrus (family 
Labride), as the Sea Bream (P, centrodontus), 
Spanish Bream (P. erythrinus) 1460, 

Bream (brim), v. 1626. (prob. of LG. 
origin and rel. to Broom sb. (cf. Du. brem 
broom, furze).] To clear (a ship's bottom) of 
shells, sea-weed, ooze, etc., by singeing it with 
burning reeds, furze, or faggots. Cf. BROOM v. 

Breards (bri?idz), sb. pl. Sc. 1733. [The 
same as BRAIRD, sb. in sense of ‘short ends or 
points'.] The short flax recovered from the 
first tow by a second hackling. 

Breast (brest). [OE. bréost (freq. in pl.) = 
OFris. briast, OS. briost, ON. brjóst :- Gmo. 
*breustam; parallel to a fem. cons.-stem 
*brusts, repr. by (M)LG., (M)Du. borst, OHG., 
G. brust.] 1. Each of the two soft protu- 
berances situated on the thorax in females, 
in which milk is secreted for the nourish- 
ment of their young; the mamma; also the 
mammilla in males. b. Hence fig. Source of 
nourishment 1611. 2. The front of the thorax 
orchest. (In OE. usu. in pl., for dual.) OE. 
b. The part of a garment or armour covering 
the breast 1651. c. The bosom 1650. +3. 
Occas. — the thorax or chest —1700. 4. The 
corresponding part in the lower animals ME. 
5. fig. and transf. The seat of the affections 
and emotions; the repository of conscious- 
ness; the heart ; hence, the affections, private 
thoughts and feelings. (Usu. pl. in OE.) OE. 
+ 6. transf. The place of the lungs; hence, 
breath, voice in singing —1711. t7. A broad 
even front of a moving company —1807. 8. 
Used of analogous surfaces or parts of things. 
tIn military use, a breastwork. ME, 9, 
Techn. : a. Archit. The part of a wall between 
a window and the floor; also, the part of a 
chimney between its flues and the rooms; 
t the forus in a column, b. Mining. The face 
of a working; also, that side of the hearth of 
a shaft-furnace which contains the metal- 
notch. RAYMOND. 

1. Come to my Womans Brests And take my 
Milke for Gall Macb. 1. v. 48. Past the b. 1647. 
Putto the B. STEELE. 2. You must cut this flesh 
from off his b. Merch. V. 1v. i. 252. 5. What his. 
Brest forges, that his Tongue must vent Cor. III. i. 
258. To make a clean b. : to make a full disclosure. 
6. Twel. N. 1. iii. 19. 7. In, of, on (a) b. = 
ABREAST. Obs. 8. The b. of the battle ME., of 
Heaven SHAKS., earth 1814, a hill 1872. 

Comb.: b.-backstays (Naut.) long ropes to 
support the masts against an oblique headwind 
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(cf. BACKSTAY) ; -band, a band passing round the 
breast; also spec. = breast-rope; -collar, a broad 
pulling strap passing round the b. of a horse; 
~drill, one against which the workman bears his 
b. while drilling ; -fast, a large rope or chain, used 
to confine a ship’s broadside to a wharf, quay, ete.; 
-heiéht, the interior slope of a parapet; -hooks, 
large pieces of compass-timber fixed within and 
athwart the bows of a ship; -knees sb. pl., 
timbers placed in the forward part of a vessel 
across the stem to unite the bows on each side; 
-knot, à knot or bow of ribbon, etc. worn on the 
b.; -pain, a disease in horses ; -pang, the Angina 


pectoris; -pump, an instrument for drawing milk 
from the b. by suction; -rail (Naut.), the upper 
rope (Naut.), a rope for 


rail of the balcony, etc. 
Securing the yard-parrcls; a rope for snppor sine 
the leadsman while sounding; -strap (Harness), 
a strap fixed at one end to the collar and sup- 
porting the pole of the vehicle ;- weed, Saururus 
cernuus; -wimble, a gimlet or auger upon which 
the b. presses in working; -wood, young shoots 
of fruit trees trained on espaliers or against walls. 
Hence Brea'stwise adv, 

Breast (brest) v. 1573. [f. prec.] 1. To 
oppose the breast to; to meet in full opposi- 
tion 1599. t 2. To defend in front or with a 
breastwork —1624. 3. To apply the breast 
to 1820. 

1. To b. a fence, horse, etc. : to mount by gpunging 
so as to bring the breast over. 3. As swift As bir 
on wing to b. its eggs again Keats. Hence 
Ene ppl. a. having a breast; esp. in comb., 
as big.-b. 

Breast-beam (bresst;bim). 1790. 1. Naut. 
One of the beams at the fore-part of the 
quarter-deck, and after-part of the forecastle 
1850. 2. The horizontal beam in front of a 
loom 1790. 3. The front cross-beam of the 
frame of a locomotive. 

Breast-board (bre-stb6°1d). 1649. 1. The 
mould-board of a plough. 2. Rope-making. A. 
loaded carriage to which the yarn-ends are 
attached at the foot of the rope-walk. 

Breastbone (brestbó"n. OE. The bone 
running down the front of the thorax, and 
articulated by cartilages with the ribs; the 
sternum. 

Breast-high (bre-st,hoi). 1580. A. adj. 
As high as the breast 1677, B. adv. 1. To the 
height or depth of the breast 1580, 2. Said in 
Hunting of a strong scent which the hounds 
can follow at a racing pace with heads erect 
1858. 

Breasting (brestin), vbl. sb. 1817. [f. 
BREAST sb. and v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of 
BREAST v. b. concr. A covering for the breast, 
breast-work. 2, techn. The curved channel in 
which a breast-wheel works. 

Breast-plate (bre-stplé't), ME. 1. A piece 
of armour, or any plate, worn on the breast. 
2. A folded piece of embroidered linen worn 
on the breast of the Jewish high-priest, and 
adorned with twelve precious stones, repre- 
senting the twelve tribes. Cf. Exod. 28, 39. 
1581. 3. Techn.: a. Mech. A plate in which 
the butt end of a drill is inserted when the 
breast is applied in boring. b. A strap or 
straps passing across the breast of a riding- 
horse. 1667. 

Brea'st-plough. 1725. A sort of plough 
pushed by the breast, used for paring turf. 
Hence Brea‘st-plough v. 

Breastsummer, bressummer (bro-semoz). 
1611. [f. BREAST sb. + SUMMER sb’) A 
summer or beam extending horizontally 
over a large opening, and sustaining the 
Whole superstructure of wall, etc.; e.g. the 
beam over a shop-front, and the like. 

Breast-wheel (bresst;hwil) 1759. A water- 
wheel, in which the water is admitted to the 
float-board nearly on a level with the axle. 

Breastwork (bre:stwðak). 1642. 1. Fortif. 
A fieldwork thrown up breast-high for de- 
fence; a parapet. Also fig. 2. Naut. A sort of 
balustrade which terminates the quarter- 
deck and poop at the fore ends 1769. 

Breath (brep). [OE. br£b odour, exhala- 
tion :- Gmc. *br&paz :— Indo-Eur. *bhrétos, f. 
*bhré- burn, heat. The sense ‘air in the 
lungs or mouth’ was taken over from OR. 
&pm and anda (ME. ethem and ande, onde).] 
+ 1. Odour -ME. 2. An exhalation or vapour 
from heated objects, etc.; steam, smoke, 
reek —1667. b. (cf. 3.) The air exhaled from 
anything, or impregnated with its exhala- 
tions. Also fig. 1625. c. A whiff 1873. 3. The 
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air exhaled from the lungs, orig. as smelt or 
seen; hence generally, The air received into 
and expelled from the lungs in the act of 
respiration. Now the main sense. ME. Also 
transf. 4. A puff; now usu. of air or of wind; 
but orig. used absol. ME. 5. The faculty of 

breathing. Hence, spirit, life. ME. 6. A 
single respiration 1483. 7. Power of breath- 
ing, free or easy breathing; esp. in out of b. 
1590. 8. Time for breathing; exercise of the 
respiratory organs. Also fig. 1594. 9. transf. 
Whisper, utterance, speech; will expressed 
in words ME. 10. Phonology. Voiceless ex- 
piration of air, forming a hiss, whish, puff, 
etc. Also attrib. 1867. 

2. Like gentle breaths from rivers pure MILT. 
b. The B. of Flowers BACON. 3. To draw b. 
DRYDEN. To spend b. BERKELEY. So To waste b. 
The b. is not the flute BROWNING. 4. A summer 
night without a b. SHELLEY. Summers b. SHAKS. 
So *b. of morn’. The b. of popular applause 1703. 
5. The b. of life WYCLIF, of the nos! Gen. 7:22. 
"To catch or hold one's b.: to check suddenly or 
suspend the act of respiration. 6. Phr. In (with) 
one or the same b., at a b. 7. To take b., to recover 
free breathing. 9. A b. can make them, as a b. 
has made GOLDSM. Princes and lords are but the 
b. of kings BURNS. Below or under one's b.: in a 
low voice. Bated b. breathing subdued or re- 
strained under the influence of awe, etc. 10. B. 
consonant, a consonant formed by the breath in 
the mouth without the action of the vocal cords, 
as k, t, D. etc. 

Breathe (brid), v. (ME. brethe, f. breth 
BREATH; not formed in OE.] I. intr. t 1. To 
exhale, steam, evaporate 1670. t 2. To emit. 
odour, to smell 1712. fig. To be redolent of 
1697. 3. To exhale air from the lungs ME. b. 
To exhale and inhale, to respire. (The ordi- 
nary current sense.) ME. c. To bring (to, into 
a state) by breathing 1816. 4. To live, exist 
ME. Also fig. 5. To take breath (see BREATH 
7); fig. to pause, take rest 1577. 6. transf. To 
give forth audible breath; to speak, sing, etc. 
1598. 7. Of air, etc. : To blow softly. (Cf. 3.)1610. 

1. A warmth breathes out of her Per. U1. ii. 94. 
2. All Arabia breathes from yonder box POPE. 
3. b. When we b., sleep, move HOOKER. 4. A 
better fellow does not b. 1873. 6. As I wake, 
sweet music b. MILT. Penser. 151. 7. The low 
wind hardly breathed for fear TENNYSON. 

IL. trans. 1. To exhale, to emit by expiration 
(out); fig. to send into, communicate by 
breathing ME. ; transf. of things 1647, 2. To 
inhale and exhale (air, etc.), to respire; esp. 
to inhale. Also fig. 1588. 3. To give utter- 
&nce to, in various senses (see quots.) 1535. 
4. trans. and refi. To let breathe; to give a 
breathing space to; to recreate 1563. 5. To 
excite the respiratory organs of: hence tto 
exercise briskly; to put out of breath, ex- 
haust ME. 6. To give breath to (a wind 
instrument); to blow 1721. 

1. To b. new life into any one MORLEY. Phr. To 
b. one's last: to expire. 2. Free as the air we b. 
1887. 3. I would not b. (— whisper) it to 
another (mod.) Breathing (= uttering with 
vehemence) vengeance SPENSER. Language 
breathing (= manifesting) the eloquence of truth 
S. ROGERS. 4. To b. oneself 1563, horses 1596. 
ees ATO ki DA XN TIS (animate 

orm. To b. again (sense I. 5): (fig.) to 
relieved in mind," To b. freely: to be at 16 | 
one's element. To b. upon (fig.): to infect; to 
tarnish (as if with breath); to taint. To b. a vein: 
to lance it so as to let blood. ? Obs. 

Hence Breathable a. fit or agreeable to b. 

Breathed, ppl.a. ME. [f. BREATHE v. and 
BREATH sb.] 1. From the vb. (now briód. 
brróéd) 1. In (good) wind; esp. in well-b., 
etc. fig. tLust-b. (in Shaks.) : breathing lust. 
2. Winded, exhausted 1599. 3. Exhaled, re- 
spired; uttered in a breath, whispered 1579. 
ee swift As b. Stags SHAKS. 3. No..b. spell 


II. From the sb. (now brept) 1. Having 
breath; as in long-b. : long-winded, or -lived 
1555. 2. Phonology. Uttered with breath 
only; surd; cf. SONANT 1877. 

Breather (briDoi). ME. [f. BREATHE v. 
+ CER'.] 1. He who or that which breathes. 
2. A spell of exercise taken to stimulate the 
breathing, etc. Also, that which puts out of 
breath. 1836. 

1. Breathers of this world SHAKS., of an ampler 
day TENNYSON. 2. To take a *b." 1884. 

Breathful (bre-pful), a. 1583. [f. BREATH 
+ -FUL.] Full of breath or air; having life; 
redolent. 


BREE 


ME. 


Breathing (bri-din), vbl. sb. it 
Respiration; a 


BREATHE v. + -ING'.] 1. 
single act of respiration. b. A short time 
1625. c. Wind 1667. d. fig. Influence 1587, 
12. Time to breathe, pause —1687, 3, = 
BREATHER 2. 1755. 4. Utterance 1000, 5 
Aspiration (after), longing (for) 1652, 6, Of 
the wind : Gentle blowing 1635. +7, Ventila- 
tion; a vent, air-hole —1697. 8. The opening 
of a vein in order to let blood 1612, 9, 

An aspiration, an aspirate: spec. (Gr. metya, 
L. spiritus) in Gr. grammar, (*) or ‘rough 
breathing’, and (’) or ‘smooth breathing’ 
indicating respectively the presence or 
absence of the aspirate. See ASPER 8b.1, 
^T. Forsak : 

« Forsake mee not. .in my last b. 

Hide not thine eare at bU b. D Enot p 
There's not a b. of the common wind That will 
forget thee WORDSW. 

Comb.: b.-fit, pause, rest: -hole, a hole or vent 
for air; -part, -place, a place or opening for b; 
a pause; -pore, a minute opening for the 
of air, a spiracle ; -space, room or timeto breathe; 
so -spell, -time, -while. 

Brea'thing, ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec, + 
-ING*.] In the senses of the vb. b. fig. Life: 
like (cf. Vergil's spirantia signa, æra) 1691, 
Hence Brea'thinély adv. 

Breathless (bre-plés), a. ME. (f. BREATH 
+ -LEss.] 1. Without breath: a. Without 
respiration. b. Lifeless 1595. t c. Gram. Un- 
aspirated 1608. 2. Breathing with difficulty, 
panting; exhausted 1450. Also fig. b. Hold- 
ing one's breath, as with awe, etc. 1802, 
3. Unstirred by a breath of wind 1815. 

2. B. and spent 1709. b. A nun B. with adoration 
Wonpsw. Hence Brena'thless-ly adv., -ness. 

Breathy (bre-pi) a. 1528. [f. as prec. + 
-Y'.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
breath. 2. Of the voice: Having the sound 
of breathing in it. Hence Brea‘thiness, b. 
quality. y 

Breccia (bre:ttfá, bre-tfid). 1774. '[It., = 
‘gravel or rubbish of broken walls’, 
w. (O)Fr. bréche- Gmc. *brekan BREAK v.) 
Geol. A composite rock consisting of angular 
fragments of stone, etc., cemented, e.g. by 
lime : occas. opp. to conglomerate. 

Osseous or bone b.: one containing fossil bones. 
Hence Bre'cciated, a., formed into a b., of the 
structure of a b. 

t Breck. ME. [A parallel form of BREAK 
sb.', or directly f. brec- stem of BREAK v.) 
A breach, blemish, 

Bred. Now dial. [OE. bred = OHG, ird 
(G: brett) :- Gme. *bredam, var. of *bordam 
Boarp sb.] A board; a tablet. / 

Bred (bred), ppl. a. Pa. pple. of BREED V.; 
used chiefly in comb., as countrys, ils 
thorough-b. À 

t Brede, sb. (OE. brade, f. br&dan roast; 
see BREDE v.! Cf. the synon. derivative 
*brüdon; see BRAWN sb.) Roast meat. (Of. 
SWEETBREAD.) —1535. 

Brede, s5.* Now n. dial. [OF. brüdu = 
OFris. bréde, OHG. breiti (G. breite), ON. 
breidd, Goth..braidei, f. Gmc. *braid-; 8° 
Broav.] Breadth, width. A 

Brede (brid), sb.* arch. 1640. [var 
BRAD sb. Cf, BREDE v.*] = BRAID sb. & 
Comb. b.-stitch. 

A curious B. of Needle-work DRYDEN. | bréday 

t Brede, v.: [OE. brédan = OFris. (6. 
OS. bradan (MLG. bráden), OHG. ey 
braten):~Gme. *brædan :— *br&-, *bré- To 
heat, warm; see BREATH, BROOD.) (rans. 
roast, broil, toast —1509. 08. 

Brede, v.* Now dial. [OE. brédan Goth. 
brédian, OHG., G. breiten, ON. bretta ao 
-braidjan :— . *braió-; see g 

braidjan :- Gmc. *bra 2 irans. and itl 


et. 


sb.*) 1. trans. To broaden. 
To spread out ME. " 

+ Brede, v.* ME. [var. of BRAID 9:5 
BREDE sb.?] To intertwine. 

+ Bree (bri), sb.!. Now n. dial. (08, irt 
eyelid, OFris. bré, OS., OHG. re pnus 
braue) eyebrow, ON. brá eyelash; Sd . 
Not allied to Bnow.] t 1. The eyeti dash 
2. The eye-brow ME. f 3. An ey 


—1656. n 
Bree (bri), sb.* Now Sc. [ME. m tou. 
OE. briw, brig = MLG., MDu Tre] 


brij), OHG. brio (G. bret) :- Gmc. ON ag, 
+ 1. A thick pottage made of meal, etc. 


BREECH 


2. Broth, juice. Also fig. ME. + 3. fig. Water, 


ea ME. only. 
Ex Barloy-b.: malt liquor. Herring-b.: herring- 


rine. 
ech (britf, sb. [OE. brdc, pl. bréé, 
corresp. to O Fris. brók, pl. brék, OS. brük (Du. 
broek), OHG. bruoh (G. t bruch), ON. brók, pl. 
broekr :- Gme. *bróks, fem. const. stem.] 

t 1. A garment covering the loins and thighs 
-1042. b. Now always in pl Breeches 
(bri-tféz), or a pair of breeches. (Breeches 
come only just below the knee, but dial. (and 
joc.) breeches includes trousers.) ME. 2. The 
part covered by this garment; the buttocks. 
1 OE. Also transf. 3. techn. a. Gunnery. The 
part of a cannon, or other firearm, behind the 
bore 1575. b. Ship-building. The outside 
angle formed by the knee-timber. SMYTH. 

1. b. They sewed figge leaues together, and made 
themselues breeches BIBLE (Genev.) Gen. 3:7. 

Phr. To wear the breeches (t breech): to be master, 
said of a wife. 

Comb.: (sense 3) b. action, the mechanism at the 
b.ofa gun; -block, a movable steel block by 
which the end of the barrel in certain fire-arms 
is closed; -pin, -plug, a pin or plug closing the 
b. end of a gun; -screw, a cylinder of iron with a 
screw, which presses the vent piece into its pA 
when the gun is loaded ; (sense 2) breeches-ball, 
a ball of composition for cleaning breeches; 
Breeches Bible, the Geneva Bible of 1560, so 
named on account of the rendering of Gen. 3:7, 
already occurring in Wyclif; breeches-buoy, a 
life-buoy with suspended canvas support re- 
sembling breeches. 

Breech (britf, britf) v. 1468. [f. prec.] 1. 
To cover or clothe with, or as with, breeches; 
to put (a boy) into breeches. Also fig. t2. 
To flog -1821. 3. Naut. To secure (a cannon) 
by a breeching 1757. 

1. fig, Their Daggers Vnmannerly breech'd with 
gore SHAKS. 2. The bois must be britch[t] 1573. 

Breeching (bri-tfin), vbl. sb. 1515. [f. 
BREECH v. and sb. + -ING?.] 1. The action of 
the vb. (sense 1). + 2. A flogging -1613. Also 
attrib. 3. A leather strap passing round the 
breech of a shaft-horse, and enabling him 
to push backwards. Also attrib. 1515. 4. 
Coarse wool on the buttocks of sheep 1799. 
5. Naut. A stout rope attached by a thimble 
to the cascabel of a gun, and securing the 
gun to the ship's side. Hence b.-boll, -loop. 
1027. 6. The parts forming the breech of a 
gun 1802, 

2. Aristarchus’ eyes, Whose looks were as a b. 
to a boy MARLOWE. 

Breech-loader (bri-tfiló"doz). 1858.. A fire- 
arm which is loaded at the breech. So 
Bree'ch-loadin vbl. sb. this method of 
loading (fire-arms). attrib. That is loaded at 
the breecl: 

Breed (brid), sb. 1553. [f. BREED v.] tl. 
Breeding, birth; extraction -1632. 2. Race, 
stock, strain ; a line of descendants perpetuat- 
ing particular hereditary qualities. (Abstract 
and concrete.) 1553. b. gen. A species, a set 
1088. t3. Offspring; esp. a litter, ete. Now 
Broop. Also fig. -1802. 

2. Rammes of the b. of Bashan Deut, 32:14. Too 
good for such a b. 1843. b. The b. of wits so 
wondered at L.L.L. v. ti, 200. 3. A breede of bar- 
Taine mettall Merch. V. 1. iii. 135. 

Breed (brid), v. Pa. t. and pple. bred. 
(OK. brédan = OHG. bruotan (G. brüten) += 
Wüme. *brüdjan, f. *brüd- BROOD sb.) I. 
trans. (and absol.) 1. Of a female parent: To 
cherish (brood) in the womb or egg; to hatch 
from the egg; to produce (offspring). 2. absol. 
To be pregnant. (Now chiefly dial.) 1629. 3. 
absol. Of animal species : To have offspring ; 
to propagate their species ME. Also fig. 4. 
trans. Said of countries, ete. (without re- 
ference to parental action) ME. 5. To give 
rise to, engender, develop, produce, be the 
Source of ME. + 6. with compl. To make (to 
do something) —1625. 7. To take charge of 
or promote the engendering of (animals); to 
raise (cattle) ME. Also absol. 8. To train up 
Physically or mentally 1523. 

+ Neither thou in begetting him, nor his mother 
in breeding him GOLDING. 3 fa. Shee speakes, and 
ao sence That my Sence breeds with it 
Ww . for M. 11. ii. 142. 4. Waters that b. Trouts 

ALTON. Dirt breeds fever KINGSLEY. To b. bad 
Fe see BLOOD. 5. Shee is young, wise, faire. . 

these b. honour All’s Well I. iii. 140, 8. To 

- 4 bullock to the plough DRYDEN. Bred in All 
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II. intr. (for refl.) 1. To come into being, as 
a continued process; hence, to be engendered 
or produced ME. +b. To grow, as animal 
structures, etc. -1688. 2. fig. To originate, 
make their appearance ME. 

Phrases. Born and bred, or bred and born: here 
bred has usu. sense I. 7, though formerly sense I. 
1. + To b. out: to degenerate Timon I. i. 259. To 
b. in and in: to b. always with near relatives. 
Comh + Bree'd-bate, one who breeds bate, or 
strife. 

Breeder (bri-do:. 1531. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ER'.] That which, or one who, produces, 
breeds, or f brings up. 

Breeding (bri-din), vbl. sb. ME. [f. as prec. 

+ -ING'.] 1. Bringing to the birth ; hatching; 
production of young. Hence (vulgarly), tex- 
traction —1606. 2. fig. Origination, production, 
development 1549. 3. The bringing up of the 
young ; formerly in sense of ‘education’ 1577. 
4. The results of training as shown in manners 
and behaviour; usu. = ‘good manners’ 
1596. Also attrib. 

4. Men of parts and b. BERKELEY. 

t Bree'dling. [f. as prec. + -LING'.] One 
born and bred in a place. PEPYS. [Taken by 
Macaulay for a proper name.] 

Breek (brik). ME. N.Eng. and Sc. var. of 
BREECH sb. Now only in pl. breeks = 
trousers. Hence Bree'kless a. 

Breeze (briz), sb.' [OE. briosa, of unkn. 
origin.] 1. A gad-fly; esp. of the genera 
CEstrus (BoT-FLY) and Tabanus (arch. or dial.). 
Also fig. So b.-fly. t2. Used vaguely of 
other insects —1483. 

Breeze (briz), sb.* 1565. [prob. — OSp., 
Pg. briza (Sp. brisa) north-east wind (ef. It. 
brezza, dial. brisa cold wind), whence also 
Fr. brise.] t 1. orig. A north or north-east 
wind —1706. t2. The cool wind that blows 
from the sea by day on tropical coasts -1839. 
b. By extension, the counter-current that 
blows from the land by night 1700. 3. A 
gentle or light wind : a current of air lighter 
than a wind. In naut. use = wind in general. 
1626. 4. fig. collog. a. A disturbance, row 
1785. b. A breath of news, whisper 1879. 
Also in comb. 

2. b. From land a gentle b. arose by night, DRY- 
DEN. 4. a. The cession would create a b. in the 
Konkan WELLINGTON. Hence Bree-zeless a. 

Breeze (briz), sb.* 1726. [- Fr. braise, 
earlier brese burning charcoal, hot embers, 
half-burnt coal (braise de boulanger baker's 
breeze) ; cf. BRAISE.] Small cinders and cinder- 
dust, used in burning bricks, etc. ; small coke 
and coke-dust. 

Breeze, v. rare. 1682. [f. BREEZE 8b.*] intr. 
To blow gently, as a breeze. 

Phr. To b. up (Naut.): (of a wind) to freshen; 
also impers. Of a noise: To rise on the breeze. 

Breezy (bri-zi), a. 1718. [f. BREEZE sb.* + 
-Y'.] 1. Exposed to breezes. 2. Attended by 
breezes, windy ; fig. fresh; airy 1753. 

1. The b. shore POPE, elms WORDSW. 2. B. verse 
LOWELL. Hence Bree'zily adv., Bree'ziness. 

| Bregma (bregma). Pl. bre‘gmata. 
1578. [Gr. Bpéyua front of the head.] The 
region of the skull where the frontal and the 
two parietal bones join; the sinciput. Hence 
Bregmattic a. 

Brehon (bri-hón) Now Hist. 1581. [- Ir. 
breathamb, in Olr. brithem, f. breth judge- 
ment.] An ancient Irish judge. 

B. law, the code of law which T in Ireland 
before its occupation by the English. 

Breithauptite (brai-t,hauptoit). [f. Breit- 
haupt, mineralogist + -ITE'2b.] Antimonial 
nickel, a native alloy of these two metals 
(NiSb) found in the Harz Mountains. 

| Bre'kekeke'x. 1607. Gr.  Bpexexekéf, 
echoic of the croaking of frogs. 

| Breloque (brolo-k). 1856. [Fr.] A small 
ornament fastened to a watch-chain. 

t Bre'mber. [OE. brember, var. of brembel, 
BRAMBLE.] By-form of BRAMBLE. 

Breme (brim), a. Still dial. [I. OE. br&me, 
bréme celebrated. IT. Ofunkn.origin.] I. t1. 
Celebrated (only in OE.); hence, fine, famous 
-ME. t2. Brilliant; clear, loud, distinct 
—1617. II. t 1. Fierce, wroth —1818. 2. Of the 
sea, etc.: Raging, rough; usu. echoed from 
Spenser. In n. dial. brim. ME. 

Bren(e, obs. f. BRAN, BURN. 

Brended, obs. f. BURNT. 


BREVIARY 


f Brendice. rare. [- It. brindisi a toast, 
health — G. bring dir's (i.e. ich bringe dir's 
zu), whence also Fr. brinde (XVI) bringue 
(Cotgr.), Swiss Fr. brinda, bringa.] A bumper. 
DRYDEN. 

Bre'nna£ge [- OFr. brenage, f. bren BRAN + 
-age -AGE, or med.L. brennagium.] Old Law. 
A payment in, or in lieu of, bran, made by 
tenants to feed their lord’s hounds. 

Brent, a. Phonetic var. of BRANT, q.v. 
dos sb. Also Brent-goose. = BRANT 
sb. 

Brepho-, comb. f. Gr. Bpéġos babe; only in 
aonne yde as Brepho'latry baby-worship, 
ete. 

Brerd. Now dial. [OE, brerd brim, 
margin; cf. OHG. brort, brord prow, margin, 
lip, also OE. brord point, prick, ON. broddr 
shaft, spike; see BRairp, Brop.] The 
topmost surface or edge; brim. Hence 
t Bre'rd-full a. brim-full. 

Brere (bri*z). Original form of BRIER (dial, 
and poet.). 

Bressomer, bressumer, var. of BREAST- 
SUMMER. 

Brest, obs. f. BREAST, BURST. 

Bret, sb. 1460. [Origin unkn.] 
Bier —1071. 2. = BRIT 1725. 

Bre'tessé, bretessee, bretessy. 1572. 
[- Fr. bretessé bratticed; see -Y*.] Her. Hav- 
ing embattlements on each side. 

f Bret-full, a. ME. [var. of BnERD-full.] 
Brim-full 1616. 

Brethren (bre-rén), special pl. of BROTHER. 

Brethrenism. The principles and system 
of the (Plymouth) Brethren, 

Brett. Short f. BRITZKA, a four-wheeled 


til. = 


carriage. 

Brettice, brettis, common var. of BRAT- 
TICE. 

Bretwalda (bretwo-ldá). [OF., varying w. 
Brytenwalda, f. Brettas (see BRITISH), Bryten 
(see BRITAIN) + *wald- (see WIELD).] Hist, A 
title given in the O.E. Chronicle to King Eg- 
bert, and (retrospectively) to seven earlier 
Old English kings, and occas. assumed by 
later ones: = ‘lord of the Britons’, or ‘of 
Britain’, (See Freeman N.C, I.) 

Breu-, see BREV-, BREW-. 

Breve (briv) sb. ME. [var. of BRIEF sb. in 
various senses.] 1. A letter of authority; 
spec. a pope's letter; = BRIEF sb. 1, 2. 2, 
Music. A note of the value of two semibreves, 
now written white and either oblong or oval, 
with one or two strokes on each side; rarely 
used in mod. music 1460. t 3. Gram. A short 
syllable 1751. 4. Print. The mark ~ placed 
over a vowel to signify that it is short. 5. (Fr. 
bréve.] The Ant-thrush, so named from 
its short tail. 

1. The pope had sent two breves to Garnet 1862. 

t Breve, v. [ME. breven, app. — ON. bréfa 
write — med.L. breviare, t. breve note, dispatch; 
see BRIEF sb.) 1. trans. (and absol. To 
set down in writing —1560. 2. To recount, 
tell —1448. Hence f Bre'vement, brieve- 
ment, the action of the vb. ; concr. an entry. 

Brevet (bre-vét), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. brevet, 
f. bref, brief BRIEF sb.; see -ET.] fl. An 
authoritative message in writing; esp. a Papal 
Indulgence —1754. 2. An official document 
granting certain privileges; spec. in the Army, 
one conferring nominal rank on an officer, but 
giving no right to extra pay 1689. Also 


transf. and fig. Also attrib. 

2. The Duke de Chartres. . holds this Employment, 

Do cH » only 1721. Hence Bre'vetcy, b. rank 
icts.. 


Brevet (bre-vėt), v. 1839. [f. prec.] To 
raise to a certain rank by brevet; also fig. 
Hence Bre'veted ppl. a. 

Brevi- (bre-vi-), comb. f. 
‘short’. 

Breviped [L. pes, ped-] a., having short feet 
(or legs); sb. [sc. bird]; -pen [L. penna] sb., a 
short-winged bird; -pennate a., short-winged ; 
-rostrate [L. rostrum] a., having a short, beak. 

Breviary (bri-viüri. 1547. [-L. brevia- 
rium summary, abridgement, f. breviare 
abridge; see ABBREVIATE V., -ARY'.] 1. A 
brief statement, epitome. ? Obs. 2. R.C. Ch. 
The book containing the 'Divine Office* 
for each day, which those who are in orders 
are bound to recite 1611. Also fig. 


of L. brevis 


BREVIATE 


+ Bre:viate, a. 1509. [- L. breviatus, pa. 
pple. of breviare shorten, f. brevis short; see 
BRIEF a., -ATE*.] Abbreviated; short —1656. 

Breviate (bri-viét), sb. 1581. [f. prec. adj. 
used subst.] 1. A brief statement; a sum- 
mary, compendium. Also fig. +2. A brief 
missive; a note —1748. t 3. A lawyer’s brief 
-1734, 

1. A B. of all Luthers doctrine 1581. 3. As well- 
fee'd Lawyer on his B. BUTLER Hud. II. ii. 612. 

t Bre'viate, v. 1526. [f. as prec. (see -ATE?), 
or aphet. f. ABBREVIATE v.] 1. To abbreviate 
—1637. 2. To abridge; spec. to abstract for 
counsel’s instruction —1679. Hence f Bre'- 
viature, an abbreviation. 

Brevier (brivi*a). 1598. [- Du. or G. 
brevier — med.L. use of L. breviarium 
Breviary ; so called because used in printing 
breviaries; cf. canon, pica, etc.) The name of 
the type in size between Bourgeois and 
Minion, as in 

Brevier Tvpe. 

Breviloquence (brívi-ókwéns). rare. 1656. 
{- L. breviloquentia, f. brevis short. + loquentia 
speaking.] Brevity of speech; laconism, So 
Brevi'loquent a. laconic. 

| Brevi manu. 1808. 
marily. 

Bre'vit, v. Now dial. 1600. [Origin unkn.] 
To forage; to beat about for game. 

Brevity (bre-viti). 1509. [— AFr. breveté, 
(O)Fr. brièveté, f. bref, fem. briéve; see BRIEF 
a., -ITY.] 1. Shortness, esp. as used of time 
1542. 2. The being short in speech or writing ; 
terseness 1509. 3. Shortness in other relations 
(rare and forced) 1597, 

2. Since Breuitie is the Soule of Wit..I will be 
breefe Haml. 1t. ii. 90. 3. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii, 135. 

Brew (bri) v. [OE. bréowan = OFris. 
*briuwa, OS. breuwan (Du. browwen), OHG. 
briuwan, brüwan (G. brauen, brüuen), ON. 
brugga :- Gme. *breu(w)an.] 1. trans. Pro- 
perly: To make (ale, etc.) by infusion, 
boiling, and fermentation. Also fig. b. To 
convert (barley, malt, ete.) into a fermented 
liquor ME. Also absol. + 2. To mix (liquors) 
-1041. 3. transf. To make by mixing, as 
punch; or by infusion, as tea 1626. 4, To 
concoct, contrive, cause ME. 5. intr. To be 
in process of mixing, concocting, etc. ME. 

1. She brewes good Ale Two Gent. U1. i. 304. 
b. O Willie brew'd a peck o' maut BURNS. 4. To 
b. bale ME., bitternesse LANGL., some notable 
matter GOLDING, a storm FALCONER, plagues 
SOUTHEY. 

Comb.: b.-house, a brewery. 

Brew, sb. 1510. [f. the vb.] The action of 
brewing; the beverage, etc. brewed. 

Brewage (brü-éds). 1542. [f. BREW v. + 
-AGE; prob, conn. in origin w. Fr. brewvage 
BEVERAGE.) 1. A concocted beverage; a 
decoction; something that has been brewed. 
Also fig. 2. The process of brewing 1776. 
3. A boiling (e.g. of salt) 1550. 

1. Malmsey, or some well spie't bruage MILT. 

Brewer (brü-o1. ME. [f. as prec. + -ER'.] 
1. One who brews; spec. one whose trade is to 
make malt liquors. 2. A concocter of 1563. 

Brewery (bri-eri) 1658. [prob. - Du. 
brouwerij (whence G, brauerei); earlier brew- 
house XIV.) 1. A place or establishment for 
brewing; formerly called a BREWHOUSE. t2. 
The process or trade of brewing —1796. 

Brewing (bri-in), vbl. sb. 1407. [f. BREW 
v. + -ING'.] 1, The action, process, or occu- 
pation described under BREW (various senses). 
fig. Concoction 1545. 2. The quantity brewed 
at once 1626, 3. Naut. A collection of black 
clouds betokening a storm. Also attrib. 

1. Great brewyng, small drinke 1562. b. I have 
an Edinburgh article in b. ALFORD. 

Brewis (brü-Is). [ME. browes, brewes, etc., 
— OFr. broez, brouez (mod. brouet), f. breu := 
Rom. *brodo-Gme. brobam BROTH. Cf. BROSE.] 
1. Broth (dial.). 2. Bread soaked in broth or 
dripping ME. 

1. Mountains of beef, and oceans of b. SCOTT. 2. 
Drops 0’ fat on Owdham breawis 1857. 

Brewster (bri-stez). ME. [f. BREW v. + 
-STER; cf. bazter.] 1. orig. A woman that 
brews. 2. A brewer. N. Eng. and Sc. ME. 

B. Sessions, sessions for the issue of licences to 
trade in alcoholic liquors. 

Brewsterite (bri-stéreit). 
David Brewster + -ITE* 2b.] 


[L.] Law. Sum- 


1843. [f. Sir 
A zeolitic 
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mineral, belonging to the hydrous silicates, 
white in colour, and of uneven fracture. 

Briar; see BRIER. 

Briareus (brei,é*-rids, broi-drius). 1606. 
Proper name of a hundred-handed giant of 
Gr. mythology; often used connotatively. 

A gowtie B., many hands and no yse 7r. & Cr. 
L 30. Hence Briarean (-i-in, -6°-ridn), of or 
relating to B.; hundred-handed. Also quasi-sb. 

Bribable, bribeable (broi-báb'l. 1829. [f. 
BRIBE v. + -ABLE; see also -BLE.] A. adj. 
Capable of being bribed. B. sb. [sc. person.] 
1867. Hence Bribability, bribe-, venality. 

Bribe (broib) sb. ME. [f. BRIBE v.] f 1. A 
thing stolen; robbery; plunder —1509."2. ‘A 
reward given to pervert the judgment or 
corrupt the conduct’ (J.) 1535. Also in comb., as 
b.-broker. t3. (perh.) Rascally behaviour 1560. 

2. His sonnes..tooke bribes, and peruerted 
judgement 1 Sam. 8:3. His rise hath been his 
giving of large bribes PEPYS. 

Bribe (braib), v. ME. [- OFr. briber, also 
brimber beg, be a mendicant; of unkn. origin.] 
+1. (rans. To take dishonestly; to extort 
—1043. Also f absol. 2. To influence cor- 
ruptly, by a consideration, the action of 1528. 
Also absol. 3. To purchase by bribery 1718. 
4. fig. To gain over by some influence 1595. 

2. To b. a trustee..is..to suborn him to be 
guilty of a breach or an abuse of trust BENTHAM. 
He fawned, bullied, and bribed indefatigably 
MACAULAY. 

Bribeless, a. 1608. [f. BRIBE + -LESS.] 
Free from bribes; incorruptible. 

Briber (broi-bo). ME. [- AFr. bribour, 
OFr. bribeur, brimbeur beggar, vagabond; 
later f. the verb; see -ER'.] f 1. A strolling 
vagrant -1600. tb. Hence: Scoundrel, 
wretch —1550. + 2. A thief; a taker of black- 
mail; an extortioner -1587. +3. An official 
who exacts or accepts bribes —1611. 4. One 
who offers or gives a bribe 1583. t 5. A thing 
that bribes. T'imon m. v. 61. 

Bribery (broi-bori. ME. [- OFr. briberie, 
brimberie mendicancy; see BRIBE v., -ERY.] 
t1. Theft, robbery —1567. +2. Extortion 
—1589. 3. The exaction or taking of a bribe 
(arch.) 1549. 4. The offer or acceptance of 
bribes; spec. the application of such means 
to gain votes at an election 1570. 

1. He knew of bribryes mo Than possible is to 
telle in yeres two CHAUCER, Comb, b.-oath, an 
oath administrable to a voter at a parliamentary 
election, declaring that he has not received a bribe 
for his vote. 


|| Bric-à-brac (bri-kübre:k) Also as one 
wd. 1840. [Fr., f. phr. t à bric et à brac at 
random.] Old curiosities, knick-knacks, 
antiquarian odds and ends, such as furniture, 
plate, china, ete. Also attrib., and quasi- 
adj. (joc.) 

Brick (brik), sb. 1416. [Late ME. brik(e), 
breke, prob. introduced by Flemish workmen, 
-MLG., MDu. bricke, brike, Du. dial. brik, 
WFlem. brijke; whence also (O)Fr. brique, 
which prob. reinforced the adoption from 
LDu.; of unkn. origin.) 1. A substance 
formed of clay, kneaded, moulded, and hard- 
ened by baking with fire, or sun-dried; used 
in building. 2. A block of this substance, of a 
definite size and shape; usually rectangular 
(t pL brick) 1525. b. A similar block or slab 
of sand and lime, concrete, etc. 1875. 3. 
transf. Any brick-shaped block, e.g. a b. of tea, 
of bread, etc. 1827. 4. fig. (collog.) A good fellow 
Penn 5. as adj. a. Of brick. b. Brick-shaped. 
1440. 

2. Goe to, let vs make bricke, and burne them. 
EL Gen. 11: 3. 4. Robert was no end of a b. 


Phrases. Like bricks, like a b.: vigorously, with 
[E will. To drop a b.: to commit an indiscretion 
Comb.: b.-box, a box of wooden bricks for a 
child to build with; -bread, 
-burner, one who attends to a b.-kiln; -nog, 
-nogging, a method of building in which a timber 
framework is filled in with brickwork; -press, a 
machine for consolidating the moulded clay: 
zsetter, = BRICKLAYER; -tea, tea leaves pressed 
into the shape of a small b.; -trimmer, an arch 
of brickwork for receiving the hearth of a fire- 
place; -yard, a place where bricks are made. 

Brick (brik), v. 1648. [f. the sb.] Mostly 
in comb. with advbs. 1. To line, face, or pave 
with brick; to imitate brickwork on a plaster 
surface 1825. 2. inir. To work with (load, 
make, etc.) bricks 1884. 


BRIDE-CUP 


1. To b. up: to close up with bri 
over: to cover with brick. ikrorks uj 


Brickbat (brikbst). 1563. [See Briox sb. 
and Bar sb.*] A piece (prop. less than ong 
half) of a brick; a typical missile. 

She sent a b. after him Foxn, 

Brick-dust (bri'kdvst). 1664. 1. Powdered 
brick. 2. A tint as of brick-dust 1807, Also 
attrib. 

Brick-earth (bri-k,o-ip). 1667. Clay suit- 
able for making bricks; in Geol. an earth lying 
below the surface soil in the London basin, 

Brick-fleld. 1801. A field in which bricks 
are made. 

Brick-kiln (bri-k-kil). 1481. A kiln or furn- 
ace for burning bricks. 

Bricklayer (bri-klé!:o1). 
lays the bricks in building. 
Bricklayer's itch: a cutaneous disease produced 
on the hands of bricklayers through contact with 
lime. 80 Bri-cklaying, the craft of building with 


brick. 

Brickle (bri'), a. Now dial 1460, 
[Doublet of ME. brüchel; cf. mickle, much; 
f. (ult.) Gme. *brekan BREAK v.] Liable to 
break; brittle. Also fig. Hence f Bri'ckle- 
ness. 

Brickmaker. 1465. One whose trade is to 
make bricks. So Bri'ckmaking. 

t Brickwall, sb. 1580. [Perversion ‘of 
BRICOLE.] = BRICOLE sb. 2. So f Bri'ckwall 
v. to cause to rebound. 

Brickwork, brick work. 1580. 1. Builders’ 
work in brick. 2. Bricklaying 1677. 3.pl. A 
place where bricks are made 1703. 

Bricky, a. 1596. [f. BRICK sb. + -Y'.] a 
Made or built of brick. b. Full of or abound- 
ing in bricks. c. Brick-red. Hence Bri'cki- 
ness. 

Bricole (bri-kol, brikó"-1) sb. 1525. [7 (O)Fr. 
bricole — Pr. bricola or It. briccola, of unkn. 
origin] 1. An ancient military engine for 
throwing stones or bolts. 2. In Tennis: The 
rebound of a ball from the wall of a tennis 
court, a side-stroke against the wall; also 
fig. an indirect unexpected stroke or action. 
Similarly in Billiards. Cf. BRICKWALL. 1598. 
3. Harness worn by men in drawing guns, 
where horses cannot be used 1864. Hence 
t Bri'cole v. to cause to rebound. 

Brid, var. of BIRD, BRED, BURD. 4 

Bridal (broi-dál) sb. (a.) [Late OE. brijd- 
ealu, t. brid BRIDE (in attrib. use ‘marriage’, 
*wedding") + ealu ALB, i.e. ale-drinking.] 1. 
A wedding feast; a wedding. Now chiefly 
poet. 2. Used attrib., after adjs. in -al, 88 
nuptial, etc. 1440. b. Also as adj Of or 
pertaining to a bride, worn by à bride; 
bride-like 1748. 

1. The bridalis of Crist and of the Chirche WYOLIP 
Song of Sol. 2. The b. day SPENSER, chamber 
Td bed 1714. Hence Bri'dalty, wedding 
rare). H 

Bride (brəid), sb.' (OE. brid = OFris. 
bréd, breid, OS. brid (Du. bruid), OHG, brül 
(G. braut), ON. brüür, Goth. brüps i- Gmo. 
*brūðiz, of unkn. origin.] 1. A woman about 
to be married or very recently married. Also 


1485. One who 


1: Ripe to be a B. Rom, d: Jul. 1 ii, 11. fig. 1 wil 
shew thee the B., the Lambes wife Rev. 21:9. of 
In combination. Bride- had orig. the ey 
b.-bed (arch.); + -belt, the zone woul 
a virgin; -bowl = BRIDE-CUP; -Ca 
ber, the room 2j pom a wedding is cel 
-couple, a newly-wedded pair; " 
of the TRIDEHOUSE ; -knot, a wedding Ei 
f-leader, — the later BRIDEMAN; tree ng; 
ane. who acts the part, of mote n a E 5 
-price, money paid for a bride; T~ 

^ P et ake, a pole set up to dance Toul 
g; -weed, a bride's dress or i 
-wort, Meadow-sweet. r 

Bride (broid), sb.* ME. [- (oen, ori 
bridle, bonnet-string, ult. f. Gmc. Also fio 
see BRIDLE sb.) f 1. A bridle, rein. is the 
ME. only. 2. The network which connec 1809. 
patterns in lace; also, a ponnet-string 3. 

t Bride (broid), v. 1530. [f. BRIDE Pa 
inir. To act the bride. (Also with it.) 

The 


2. trans. To wed —1658. t 
Bride-ale, bridale (broi-d,2:). OP: fnk- 

analytical form of BRIDAL sb.] An ale 

ing at a wedding. dding: 
Bri'de-cup. arch. 1554. [f. bride- = We" round 

see BRIDE sb.!] a, A bowl handed 


BRIDEGROOM 


at a wedding. b. A spiced cup prepared 
at night for the bride-couple. Also fig. 
Bridegroom (brei-dgrim). [OE. brgd- 
guma = OS. brudigomo (Du. bruidegom), 
OHG. brūtigomo (G. brüutigam), ON. brúð- 
gumi; the second element OE. guma man, 
assim, to GROOM sb.] A man about to be, or 
just, married. Also fig. 

He that hath the bryde is the brydegrome John 
3:99. fig. For me the Heavenly B. waits TENNY- 


0N 
*Gridehouse. Now dial. 1550. [f. as 
BRIDECUP.] The house where a wedding is 
held. 

Bri'de-lace. Now Hist. 1575. [f. as prec.] 
1. A piece of lace used to bind up the sprigs 
of rosemary formerly worn at weddings 
-1663. 2. pl. The striped ribbon-grass, or 
Lady's Garters. 

+ Bridelope. OE. [Late OE. brydlop, 
perh. - ON. brüóhlaup; see LOPE.] The oldest 
Teut. name for wedding : lit. ‘the bridal run’, 
in conducting the bride to her new home. 
1 Only in OE. 

Bri'deman. Now dial. 1013. [f. as BRIDE- 
CUP, or f. BRIDE sb.* 2.] f 1, = BRIDEGROOM. 
2. Now — BRIDESMAN. (Formerly called also 
brideleader, because he led the bride to the 
bridegroom.) 1663. 

Bridesmaid (brordzmé!d). 1552. [orig. 
bridemaid, t. bride- (see BRIDE sb.'); the s is 
19th c.] À young unmarried woman or girl 
attending the bride at a wedding. 

Bridesman (broi-dzmén). 1808. 
from the earlier BRIDEMAN, q.v.] 
MAN, GROOMSMAN, 

Bridewell (broi:xdwól) 1552. [From Bride 
Well, i.e. (St.) Bride's Well in London, near 
which stood à royal lodging, given by Ed- 
ward VI for a hospital, and converted later 
into a house of correction.) A house of cor- 
rection for prisoners; a gaol, prison. Also 
fig. and attrib, 

Bridge (brids), sb.' [OE. bryég = OF ris. 
brigge, bregge, OS. bruggia, MDu. brugghe 
(Du. brug), OHG. brucca (G. briicke), ON. 
bryggja (whence north. Eng. dial. brig XII) = 
Gmc. *bru3jó.] 1. A structure forming or 
carrying a road over a river, a ravine, etc., 
or affording passage between two points at a 
height above the ground. (For the different 
kinds, as chain-b., etc., see the first element of 
the compound.) 2. a. A gangway for boats. 
b. A landing-stage, jetty, or pier. Now dial. 
ME. 3. A narrow ridge of rock, sand, or 
shingle, across the bottom of a channel 1812. 
4. Naul. A raised platform, extending from 
side to side of a ship, for the officer in com- 
mand. 5, Phys. The upper bony part of the 
nose. Also the curved central part of a pair 
Of spectacles, etc. 1450. 6. Mus. a. In & 
violin, etc. : A thin upright piece of wood over 
Which the strings are stretched, and which 
transmits their vibrations to the body of the 
instrument 1007. b. The ridge on a piano 
Sound-board. c. The transition from the 
first to the second subject in sonata form; 
called also b. passage. 7. In various specific 
and technical uses: esp. a. In a furnace or 
boiler : A low vertical partition which retains 
the fuel in its place, and deflects the flame, 
etc. 1838. b. Electric b.: a contrivance for 
measuring electrical resistance 1881. 

1. Phr. B. of boats : a roadway supported by boats 
moored abreast across a body of water. A gold or 
"es b.; an easy and attractive way of escape. 
th omb. : b.-board, a board into which the ends of 

e steps of wooden stairs are fastened (Gwilt); 
T -bote, a tax for the repair of bridges; -deck 
(see 4); -head, a fortification covering the end of 
a.b, nearest the enemy = Fr. tête de pont; -islet, 
A portion of land which becomes insular at high 
Water; -man — BRIDGEMASTER; -money = 
MAS. e-bote; -rail, a rail having the form of a 
Eu cen U; -stone, a flag spanning a gutter, etc. a 
stain, a company of Military Engineers equipp: 
E Material and appliances for b.-building; 

ree, a splinter-bar; also, the beam which sup- 
id Wie pinus of the runner in a grain mill; 
way Senet i. ‘ormed by a b.; also, the water. 

Bridge, sb." 1886. [Said to have been 
n TI in Constantinople and the Near East, 
L 70, and the name may be, therefore, of 
( evantine origin; the source of the earliest 
Seemingly Russian) form biritch is unknown.] 


[Altered 
= BEST 
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A game resembling dummy whist, in which 
in each deal the dealer's partner is dummy, 
his hand being exposed and played by the 
dealer. 

Auction b., a variety in which the right to name 
trumps, etc. goes to the player who undertakes to 
make the highest score. Contract b., a form of this, 

Bridge (brids), v. [OE. bryégian, f. bryég 
BRIDGE sb.!] 1. To make a bridge over; to 
span with a means of passage. b. To span as 
with a bridge 1872. Also fig. 2. To form (a 
way) by means of a bridge 1667. 

1. An arch of ice..bridging a fissure KANE. 2. 
Xerxes. . Over Hellespont Bridging his way MILT. 

+ Bridge, v. ME. [aphet. f. ABRIDGE.] 
To abridge. Also absol. —1526. 

Bri'dée-house. ME. A house connected 
with a bridge; spec. the house with its 
officers, etc., formerly connected with the 
care and repair of London Bridge. 

Bri'déemaster. 1502. An officer having 
control of a bridge; formerly, in some 
boroughs, a member of the corporation; a 
bridgeman. 

Bridgetin (bri-dgétin) 1533. [- med.L. 
Brigittinus, f. Brigitta Bridget + -inus -IN*, 
-INE', as in BEGUINE.] One of a religious order 
founded by St. Bridget in the 14th century. 

Bridéeward  (brids;wo:id) sb. OE. 
[WARD sb.] 1. The warden or wardship of a 
bridge. 2. The main ward of a key. 

t Bri'déewater. 1552. A woollen cloth 
formerly made at Bridgewater —1607. 

Bridging (bridsip, vbl. sb. 1839. [f. 
BRIDGE v.' or sb.' + -ING'.] 1. The action of 
BRIDGE v.' 2. Bridges viewed as work 1884. 
b. Carpentry. A bridging piece 1850. 

Comb.: b.-floor, a floor having bridging joists; 
-joist, a joist of a flooring resting upon the bind- 
ing-joists below, and supporting the boarding 
above; -piece, a piece placed between two oppo- 
site beams to prevent their nearer approach. 

Bridle (brai-d’l), sb. [OE. bridel (:— 
*brigdel), corresp. to OFris. bridel, (M)Du. 
breidel, OHG. brittil; WGme. deriv. of 
*bresd-; see BRAID, -LE.) 1. The head-gear, 
consisting of a head-stall, bit, and rein, by 
which a horse, etc., is controlled and guided. 
Also fig. 2. fig. A restraint, curb, check 
ME. 3. = BRANKS 1. 1623. 4, The gesture of 
bridling (see BRIDLE v. 3) 1748. 5. Anything 
resembling a bridle in form or use: esp. a. 
Naut. A mooring-cable or ‘fast’ 1626. b. Fire- 
arms. The plate inside a gun-lock, which 
holds the sear and tumbler in position 1844. 

1. fig. Giving the b. to a desperate man NORTH. 
2. A brydel of lawe..& also a brydell of the drede 


ble; 
a b.-path; -hand, the left hand, which holds the 


the passage of a horse, but not of vehicles : -port, 
idles (see 


Bridle (broi-d'l), v. [OE. bridlian, f. prec.] 
1. To put a bridle on (a horse); to furnish 
with a bridle ME. 2. fig. To curb, check, 
hold in OE. 3. trans. and intr. To throw up 
the head and draw in the chin (as a horse does 
when reined in), expressing pride, vanity, or 
resentment. Now usu. To b. up. 1460. 

1. To be taught to saddle and b. 1833. 2. Rise.. 
And b. in thy headlong wave MILT. Comus 887. 
Forts..to b. Rochelle HUME. 3. Everybody 
bridled up at this remark DICKENS. Hence 
Bri-dler, one who bridles; + a bridle-maker. 

Bridoon (bridu-n) 1753. [- Fr. bridon, f. 
bride BRIDE sb.*; see -00N.] The snaffle and 
rein of a military bridle, which acts with or 
independently of the bit. 

Brief (brit), sb. [ME. bref, brefe — AFr. bref, 
OFr. brief :— L. breve, n. of brevis short, brief. 
Seenext.] t 1. A writing issued by official or 
legal authority; a royal mandate; a writ, a 
summons. (tr. L. breve in legal senses.) —1641. 
2. A letter of the pope, less ample and solemn 
than a bull, and differing from it in form. 
More fully called apostolical or papal b. 1460. 
3. A letter patent issued by the sovereign as 
Head of the Church, licensing a collection in 
the churches throughout England for a 
specified object; a Church B. or Kings’ 
Letter. Obs. in practice. 1588. t 4. A letter, 
dispatch, note —1652. t 5. An abridgement, 


BRIGADE 


epitome —1691. Also fig. t6. A list; an 
invoice, memorandum —1849. 7. Lai A 
summary of facts and points of law, drawn 
up for counsel in charge of a case 1631. 
+8. Mus. = BREVE sb. 2. —1658. 

3. Briefes for a gathering towards the erecting of 
a colledge 1588. 6. Mids. N. v. i. 42. 7. To hold 
a b.: to be retained as counsel for. To take a b.: 
to accept the conduct of a case. Hence Brief- 
less a. holding no briefs, unemployed. Brie-f- 
lessness. 

Brief (brif). [Late ME. bref — AFr. bref — 
OFr. brief (mod. bref):-L. brevis short, 
brief.] A. adj. 1. Of short duration. 2. Con- 
cise ME. b. Curt in manner (rare). SCOTT. 
3. Short, curtailed, limited in space. (Less 
usual.) 1008. Also tfig. 14. Rife; as an 
epidemic disease (dial.) (Of obscure origin.) 
1595. 

1. Out, out, breefe Candle Macb. v. v. 23, t To 
beb., i.e. expeditious Tr. & Cr. IV. v. 237. 2. Breefe 
Chronicles Haml. 11. ii. 548. To be b.: to speak 
concisely. 3. fig. Cymb. V. v. 165. 

B. quasi-sb. a. In b.: in few words. With 
ellipsis of ‘to speak’: To sum up. ME. tb. 
The b., used absol. like the short —1601. G, 
quasi-adv. a. Shortly, quickly ; in few words 
1557. b. In brief 1600. 

Hence Briefly adv. shortly, in few words; 
fwithin a short time. Brie'fness, + celerity 
(Lear 11. i. 20); brevity. 

t Brief, v.' 1601. 
abridge —1655. 

Brief (brif), v.* 1837. [f. BRIEF sb., sense 
7.] 1. To reduce to the form of a counsel’s 
brief. 2. To put (instructions) into the form. 
of a brief fo a barrister. Also fig. 1804. 3. To 
give a brief to (a barrister) ; to retain 1802. 

Brier, briar (broi*z, broi-o1), brere (bri?1), 
sb.’ [OE. (Anglian) brér, (WS.) brr, of unkn. 
origin; for the vocalism cf. friar, quire.) 1. 
Any prickly, thorny bush or shrub; now usu. 
awild rose bush. 2. Brier-bushes collectively 
ME. 3. A twig, or f thorn of a brier ME, 
4. fig. (pl.) Vexations 1509. 

1. Sweet is the Rose, but growes upon a brere 
SPENSER. 

Comb.: Sweet B., a species of wild Rose (R, 
rubiginosa) with fragrant leaves; Austrian B., 
R. lutea; Green B., Smilax retundifolia; Sensi- 
tive B., the genus Schronkia, B.-rose, -tree, the 
Dog-rose. Hence Bri'ered, bri'ared ppl. a. en- 
tangled in or covered with briers. Also fig. Brl'- 
ery, bri'ary a. full of or consisting of briers ; fig. 
vexing. 

Brier, briar (broi-o), sb.* 1808. [In 
earliest exx. bruyer — (O)Fr. bruyére heath 
:- Gallo- Rom. *brücaria, f. *brücus - Gaulish 
*brüko; assim. in form to prec.] The White 
Heath (Erica arborea), the root of which is 
used for making tobacco-pipes; also a pipe 
of this wood. So B.-root, -wood. 

Brieve (briv). 1609. [var. of BRIEF sb.] 
Sc. Law. A writ or precept issued from 
Chancery in the Sovereign's name, directing 
trial to be made of certain points specified. 

Brig (brig). 1720. [Shortening of BRIGAN- 
TINE.) a. = BRIGANTINE 1. b. A vessel with 
two masts square-rigged like a ship's fore- 
and main-masts, but carrying also on her 
main-mast a lower fore-and-aft sail with a 
gaff and boom. (The changes in rig have 
accompanied the shortened name only.) 
1769. c. A ‘hermaphrodite brig’; = BRIGAN- 
TINE 3. Comb. b.-schooner, a hermaphrodite 
b., or brigantine. 

Brig, north. f. BRIDGE. 

Brigade (brigé'-d), sb. 1637. [-(O)Fr. 
brigade — It. brigata troop, company, f. 
brigare be busy with, f. briga strife, conten- 
tion; see -ADE.] f 1. A crew of people —1650. 
2. gen. A large division of troops 1649. b. 
spec. A subdivision of an army, formerly two 
regiments or squadrons; but now of variable 
composition. In the British Army, at present 
used only of the Horse and Field Artillery. 
3. A band of persons more or less organized ; 
e.g. à fire-b., etc. 1806. 

2. a. Thither..A numerous Brigad hasten'd 
Mint. P.L. 1. 675. Comb, b.-major, a staff officer 
attached to a brigade, who assists the brigadier in 
command. 

Brigade (brigé‘-d), v. 1805. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To form into a brigade or brigades. 2. 
loosely, To form (people) as if into a brigade; 
to combine 1859. 


If. prec.] To shorten, 


BRIGADIER 


Brigadier (brigádi»-1. 1678. [- Fr. briga- 
dier, f. brigade; see prec., -IER.] 1. B.- 
General: A military officer in command of a 
brigade; the rank was abolished after the 
war of 1914-18, being superseded by colonel- 
commandant, which was replaced by b. in 
1928. t2. B-wig: a full wig tied back in two 
curls —1818. 

Brigand (bri:gánd). ME. [— (O)Fr. brigand 
— It. brigante, orig. foot-soldier, subst. use of 
pres. pple. of brigare contend ; see BRIGADE.] 
t1. A light-armed, irregular foot-soldier 
-1795. 2. One who lives by pillage and 
robbery: & bandit; esp. a member of one of 
the gangs infesting districts of Italy, Spain, 
Turkey, etc. ME. Also attrib. Hence Bri-- 
gandish a. Bri'&andishly adv. Bri'&and- 
ism. 

Brigandage (brigándéds). 1600. [- Fr. 
brigandage; see prec., -AGE.] 1. The practice 
of brigands; highway-robbery, freebooting, 
pillage. 2. Brigands collectively 1875. 

1. The b. of the Free Companies Scorr. 

t Bri'éander. ME. [- AL. brigandera (XV), 
var. of brigandina BRIGANDINE.] 1.— BRIGAN- 
DINE 1. 1011. 2, A soldier wearing a brigander 
1525. 

Brigandine, brigantine (bri-gándin, -tin). 
{-(O)Fr. brigandine, or its source It. brigan- 
tina, in med.L. brigandina, -tina; see BRI- 
GAND, -INE*.] Body armour composed of iron 
rings or plates, sewed upon, and covered with, 
canvas, linen, or leather; at first worn in two 
halves; loosely = ‘coat of mail, corslet’ 
1456. Also attrib. 

b on the brigandines Jer. 46:4. MILT. Sams. 


20. 

Brigantine: (brigüntin). 1525. [- OFr. 
brigandine (mod. brigantin after It.), or its 
source It. brigantino, f. brigante ; see BRIGAND, 
-INE*,] 1. orig. A small vessel equipped both 
for sailing and rowing, employed for pur- 
poses of piracy, espionage, landing, etc. 
Only Hist. 2. Applied (loosely) to other 
similar vessels. Still poet. and rhet. 1552. 3. 
A two-masted vessel, with a brig's foremast, 
square-rigged, and a schooner’s main-mast, 
fore-and-aft-rigged 1695. 

Brigantine’, var. of BRIGANDINE. 

Bright (breit). Comp. brighter, -est. (OE. 
beorht, Anglian berht, late Northumb. breht = 
OS. ber(a)ht, OHG. beraht, -eht, ON. bjartr, 
Goth, bairhts :- Gmo. *berxtaz.) A. adj. 
(The opposite to dull.) 1. Shining; emitting, 
reflecting, or pervaded by much light. b. fig. 
Lit up with happiness, gladness, or hope 
1751. t2. Clear to the mind —1741. 3. Of 
persons: 'Resplendent with charms' (J.); 
fair (arch.) ME. 4. Of vivid colour ME. 5. Of 
sounds: Clear, shrill ME. 6. Illustrious, 
splendid. (L. clarus. OE. 7. Lively, 
brilliant, vivacious; opp. to dull 1605. 8, 
Quick-witted, clever; keen. (Used chiefly of 
one's inferiors or children.) 1741. 

1. A b. starre SHAKS., swerde ME., evening POPE, 
transparent Æther STEELE. 3. Angels are b. still, 
though the brightest fell Macb. Iv. iii. 22. 4. The 
brightest Bay DRYDEN, Strange b. birds HEMANS. 
6. The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind 
Pope. 7. B. and Iouiall SHAKS. B. thoughts O. W. 
HOLMES. 8. A b. specimen! (Ironical.) (mod.). A 
b. look-out R. DANA. Hence Bri-ghtly adv. 

B. sb. Brightness, light. arch. (poet.) ME. 
Dark with excessive b. MILT. P.L. 11. 380. 

Bright (broit), adv. [OE. beorhte, f. the adj., 
with adverbial -e, lost c1400.] 1. = Brightly. 
2. Comb., as b.-burning, etc. 1588. 

+ Bright, v. [OE. beorhtian, f. beorhi 
bright.] 1. intr. To shine bright -ME. 2. 
trans. To make bright —1686. 

Brighten (broit'n) v. [f. BRIGHT a. + 
-EN*.] 1. trans. To make bright 1583. Also 
fig. 2. intr. To become bright; to shine ME. 
Also fig. (see BRIGHT a.). 

1. To b. up the skies DRYDEN. Joy Bright’ns his 
crest MILT. P.L. IX. 634. 2. The boy's eyes.. 
Brighten’d BYRON. 

Brightness (broitnés)  [OE. beorhtnes, 
brehinis; see -NESS.] The quality of being 
bright (see BRIGHT a.). 

Bright's Disease. [f. Dr. R. Bright (1827).] 
Med. ‘A generic term including several forms 
of acute and chronic disease of the kidney 
usually associated with albumen in the 
urine’; granular degeneration of the kidneys. 
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Bri'ghtsome, a. arch. 1558. [f. BRIGHT a. 
+ -SOME!.] Partaking of brightness, bright- 
looking. (Vaguer than bright.) 

+ Briéous, a. ME. [- AFr. *brigous = 
OFr. brigeus, med.L. brigosus; see next, 
-OUS.] Of or pertaining to strife; contentious 
—1519. var. f Bri'gose. 

|| Brigue (brig), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. brigue 
—It. briga (in med.L. briga, XI); see 
BRIGADE.) t1. Strife, contention -—1678. 
|| 2. Intrigue, faction. [From mod.Fr.] Obs. 
(exc. casually). 1701. 

+ Brigue (brig), v. ME. [Sense 2—Fr. 
briguer (XVI) or f. prec. (in med.L. brigare 
brawl XIV). For sense 1, cf. BRIKE.] f 1. To 
ensnare, beguile. ME. only. 2. intr. To 
intrigue; to canvass —1808. 

f Brike. ME. only. [- ONFr. brique, var. 
of briche, brice, trap.] A trap, a snare; a 
dilemma. 

Brill (bril), sb. 1481. [Also brell, prylle (Xv), 
prill (XVI), pearl (XvII-XIX); of unkn. origin.] 
A flat-fish (Rhombus vulgaris), allied to the 
Turbot. 

|| Brillante (brilla-nte), a. [It.] Mus. Gay, 
showy, and sparkling in style. 

Brilliance (brilyáns). 1755. [f. BRILLIANT; 
see -ANCE.] Intense or sparkling brightness, 
radiance, or splendour. Also fig. 

The b. of a lamp HOWELLS. B. of mind 1842. 

Brilliancy (brilyánsi) 1747. [f. as prec.; 
See -ANCY.] The quality of being brilliant; 
shining quality. 

She is full of b. Miss MITFORD. The comparative 
b. of two colours 1887. 

Brilliant (brilyünt), a. (sb.) 1681. [- Fr. 
brillant, pres. pple. of briller shine — It. 
brillare, of unkn. origin.) Brightly shining, 
glittering, sparkling, lustrous. Also fig. of 
qualities, actions, and persons, 

Jig. A man of solid eng not b. parts MAC- 


AULAY. A b. circle of noblemen and gentlemen 
MACAULAY. Hence Bri'lliant-ly adv., -ness. 


t B. as sb. = BRILLANOY —1694. 

Brilliant, sb. 1690. [- Fr. brillant adj. 
used subst.; see prec.] 1, A diamond of the 
finest cut and brilliancy. Also attrib. and in 


(The brillant differs from the rose in having hori- 
zontal faces on its upper and under sides, called 
the table and the collet respectively, which are 
surrounded and united by facets. ie French 
brilliant consists of two truncated pyramids 
placed base to base.) 

12. A kind of silken fabric 1719. 3. A fire- 
work 1875. 4. The smallest type used in 
Eng. printing, being.a size less than 'dia- 
mond’. (Cf. pearl, ruby, etc.) 1875. 


Deilliant type, 


Brilliant, v. rare. 1752. [f. BRILLIANT a.) 
To cut as a brilliant. 

t Brim, sb.' (OE. brim surf, (poet.) the 
sea — ON. brim, prob. f. brem- roar, rage; 
see BRM v.'] The sea; also ‘flood’, water 
—1596. 

Brim (brim), sb.* [ME. brimme, brymme, ot 
unc, etym., corresp. in sense to MHG. brem 
(G. brüme, brühme), ON. barmr edge; cf. 
MLG. vorbrémen, G. verbrühmen provide with 
a border or edge.] t1. orig. The border, 
margin, edge, or brink, as of the sea or of 
any piece of water —1597 ; also, of other things 
(arch. or dial.) 1525. Also t fig. 2. Now esp. 
The edge, margin, or lip of a cup, bowl, basin, 
orthelike 1562. 3. The upper edge or surface 
of water (arch. or poet.) 1552. 4. The marginal 
rim of a hat 1592. 

1. Let thy love hang at thy hearts bottome, not. 
at the tongues brimme LYLY. 2. A molten Sea of 
ten cubites, from b. to b. 2 Chron. 4:2, 3. The feet 
of the Priestes. . were dipped in the brimme of the 
water Josh. 3:15. Hence Brim-full, brimful 
(prop. pronounced (bri-m,fu'l); erron. (bri-mful), 
after mindful, etc.), full to the brim; on the point 
of overflowing. Brimfully adv. (rare). Bri-m- 
less a. 

Brim (brim), v.' [In xv brymme, in XVI and 
mod. dial. breme, repr. OE. bremmen, 
roar, rage = OS. bremmia, OHG. breman 
(MLG., MHG. brimmen, brummen, MLG. 
brammen); f. Gme. *brem-, an echoic element 
prob. repr. by L. fremere.] 1. intr. Of swine : 
To be in heat, rut, copulate. 2. trans. Said of 
@ boar 1552. 


BRIN 


Brim (brim), v.* 1611. (f. BRIM gps] 1 
To fill to the brim. Also absol. Also fig and 
transf. 2. intr. To be or become brim-full 
1818. + 3. To provide with a brim 1623, 

1. Arrange the board and b. the glass TENNYSON. 
| Brimborion, -um. 1653. [Fr., earlier 
breborion, perversion of med.L. breviarium, 
BREVIARY.] A thing without use or value; 
trash, nonsense. ? 
Brimmed (brimd, bri-méd), ppl. a. 1606, 
If. BRIM v.* and sb.*] 1. Filled to the brim: 
brim-full 1624. 2. Having a brim, as a hat, 
ete. Chiefly in comb., as broad-b., eto. 1608, 
Brimmer (bri-moa), sb. 1052, (f. Brut v. 
+ -ER'.] 1. That which fills to the brim 
2. A brimming goblet 1663. t3. A hat with 

a brim —1670. 

2. Boy! Fill a B., Nay fuller yet COWLEY, 

Bri'mming, ppl. a. 1667. [f. BRIM v.! + 
-ING*.] 1, That rises to the brim of its vessel, 
basin, or bed. Also jig. 2. Of a vessel: Full 
to ovathoying ion A lso advb. 

. The b. stream MILT. 2. A b. pail 
Hence Bri*mmingly adv. pall.Davpmy, 

Brimse. Now dial. 1579. [prob.- ON. 
brims; ct. OHG. primissa, G. bremse, and 
without -s OS. bremmia, G. breme; prob. f. 
Gmc. *brem-; see BRIM v.!] A gadfly; = 
BREEZE sb. ! 

Brimstone (bri-mston). ME. [prob. f. OE. 
bryne (= ON. bruni) burning (f. *burn- 
BURN v.') + STONE.] 1. Formerly the com- 
mon yernacular name for SULPHUR. Now 
used chiefly when referring to its inflammable 
character, and to the use in Gen. 19:24 and 
Rev. 19:20. Also fig. 2. A virago, spitfire. 
1751. 3.B. Butterfly: a butterfly with. wings 
of a sulphur colour, Gonepteryx rhamni 1827. 
Comb.: b. match, one having its end dipped in 
b.; b. moth, one of sulphur colour, Rumia crate- 
gata; b.-wort, Sulphur-wort, Peucedanum palustre 
(and officinale), Hence Bri*mstony a. 

Brinded (bri-ndéd), a. arch. ME. [Earlier 
brended (XV), f. tbrende (Lydgate), prob. of 
Scand. origin (cf. ON. bróndótir brindled; f. 
brandr burning, and brandkrossóllr brindled, 
with a white cross on the forehead),] Of & 
tawny or brownish colour, marked with bars 
of a different hue; gen. streaked, spotted; 
brindled. 

The b. Cat SHAKS., lioness SHELLEY, 

Brindle (bri-nd'l). 1676. [Deduced from 
next.) A. adj. = BRINDED, BRINDLED. B, sb. 
a. Brindled colour. b. A brindled dog, 1696, 

Brindled (bri-nd’ld), a. 1678. [alt, of 
BRINDED, prob. by assoc. w. grizzled, speckled.) 
‘Streaked, tabby, marked with streaks’ (J.). 

Brine (brain), sb. [OE. brine = MDu. brine 
(Du. brijn), of unkn. origin.) 1. Water satura- 
ted, or strongly impregnated, with salt; salt 
water. 2. The water of the sea; the Bea. 
(Usu. poet.) 1598. 3. = Briny tears (noet.) 1892. 

2. On the level b. Sleek Panope with all bet 
sisters played MILT. Lycidas. 3. 1 should be wel 
seasoned, for mine eyes lye in b. DEKKER. aw, 
Comb.: b.- gauge, a salinometer ; -pan, a shal $i 
iron vessel in which b. is evaporated ; Ton 
pump used to remove b. from a steamer's i en 
-seeth, a salt boilery ; -shrimp, -worm, Cant 
Salinus (Linn.), a small shrimp or worm x 
peoples reservoirs of b.; -smeller, one Pn iet 
pects for beds of salt; -valve, a valve ina 
which is opened to allow the escape of b. Pe 

Brine (broin), v. 1552. [f. BRINE $b.) 
treat with brine. 

To b. Fields 1677, wheat 1722, hides 1888. ght 

Bring (brin), v. Pa. t. and pple. ba sr) 
(brdt). [OE. bringan (pa. t. brohte, bos 
bróhi) = OFris. bringa, OS., OHG. hrs 
(Du. brengen, G. bringen), Goth. oi 
Gmc. *brepzan.] 1. To cause to come 
with oneself; to fetch. In sense poer v 
of come. 2. To escort (a person) on Ms 
Now dial. 1450. 3. fig. To cause one to po 
to procure 1450. f 4. To deduce, infer d 
5. To prefer or lay (a charge, etc); to arate: 
foot (an action at law); to adduce Mes 
ment, etc.) OE. 6, ta. = Bring Hanis ine 
b. = Bring in 1535. 7. fig. To "o eus 
from, into, out of, to, etc., or to be or s. . 
thing; to cause to become (see quo mire of 
8. To cause to come (to a certain ot 9. 
action, etc.); to induce, persuade 1 E 
Nauli. To cause to come or go into à cfl 
position or direction, as fo the wh 
WIND). 
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le IN, ships to land 
Taf das. Ue Mini here? 1867. Phr. To b. an 
n bord tidings. 2. Gen. 18:16, 3. fig. 
Those ‘ines. -brought tears into the Duchess's 
dus THACKERAY. The loss that brought us pain 
'ENNYSON. 5. To b. an action BLACKSTONE. To 
b. home: see HOME. 6. b. So much money as [a 
Ting] vill b. BUTLER Hud, II. i. 466. 7. To b. into 
hatred HOOKER, into difficulties BUTLER, in ques- 
tion 1818; to b. [a man] to himself (= to his 
senses) CHAUCER. So to b. to an end, head, issue, 
to bearings, to nought, shame, to remembrance, to 
bed (see BED); to b. to bear, boil, to pass. 
Combined with adverbs, B. about. a. To cause to 
happen, effect. b. To turn round ; fig. to convert. 
Ce ing round, B. down. a. To cause to fall to 
the ground; to kill or wound (a flying bird, etc.). 
b. To cause (punishments, etc.) to alight on, upon. 
c. ñg. To humble. d. To lower (price); to simplify. 
& To continue (information, ete.) to'a later da 
(E Bring up). 1. To bring down the house, ete. : to, 
evoke applause which suggests the downfall of 
the building, B. forth. a. To give birth to, bear, 
jeld. fb. To utter; advance Isa. 41:21. tc. To 
bring to public view. Macb, III. iv. 125. B. for- 
ward. Book-keeping. To carry on a sum from the 
bottom of one folio to the top of another. B. in. a. 
To introduce (customs, etc.). b. To bring (money) 
into the purse or pocket. c. To introduce (a. bill, 
etc). d. To introduce (into consideration); to 
fdduce. e. Of a jury : collog. to find (guilty, ete.). 
B. off. a. To bring away from; esp. by boat from 
a ship, wreck, the shore 1056. b. To rescue, 
acquit (arch.). B. on. f a. To conduct; to advance 
the growth of. b. To cause (illness, etc.). c. To 
introduce (a subject, etc.). d. techn. To join, weld 
together. B. out. a. To utter. b. To bring into 
pononco ; to develop. c. To introduce (a young 
lady, a company, a loan, etc.). d. To produce (a 
lay, ete.); to publish (a book). ver, To cause 
come to one’s own side or party, B. round. To 
restore from a fainting-fit or an attack of illness. 
B. through. spec. To treat successfully through 
the stages of an illness. B. to. a. Naut. To tie, 
bend. b. To cause to come to a standstill. Also 
intr. (for rel. or absol.). t c. To cause to acquiesce, 
d. To restore to consciousness or to health. B. 
under. To subdue, B. up. a. To raise, rear, build 
up; to raise to a point or amount, etc. b. To rear; 
to educate. c. To bring before a tribunal or for 
examination. d. Naut. To bring to anchor, or to 
a standstill. Also intr., whence ‘to stop, pull up’. 
€. To bring under notice or consideration (esp. a 
by-gone matter). f. To vomit (collog.). &- B. up 
the rear (arrear) 
Bringer (bi [f. prec. + -ER!.] 
One who or that which brings (see BRING v.). 
The first b. of vnwelcome newes 2 Hen.IV,1.1.100. 
Brinish (broi-nif), a. 1580. [f. BRINE sb. + 
-IsH'.] 1. Of the nature of brine; saltish ; of 
p penang to the sea 1588. 2. fig. Bitter 
|| Brinjal, -jaul (bri-ndgQl). 1611. [Anglo- 
Ind., (ult.) - Pg. berinjela = Sp. berenjena; 
see AUBERGINE.] The fruit of the Egg-plant 
(Solanum melongena). 
|| Brinjarry (brindga-ri). Anglo-Ind. 1793. 
(7 Urdu banjara, prob. based on Skr, vaníj 
(bantj) trader, trade.] A travelling grain and 
salt merchant of the Deccan. 
„Brink (brink). (ME. brink, brenk- ON. 
brenkón. (in OIcel. brekka slope), corresp. to 
MLG. brink edge of a field, (brow of) a hill 
(whence G. dial. brink hill), MDu. brinc (Du. 
brink grassland), of unkn. origin.] 1. Theedge, 
margin, or border of a steep place, e.g. & 
Precipice, chasm, grave. (The specific current 
sense.) 2. The edge of the land bordering a 
piene; of water: formerly = ‘bank, shore, 
brim’; now esp. when this is steep ME. 3. = 
Brit 4. Now dial. ME. 4. gen. A margin, 
border, edge (arch.) ME. 5. fig. The very 
verge of some state, time, event, or action 
(see quots.) MB. 
sh yall cite vpon the brinke of twede CAXTON. 
K The b. of eternity BARROW, of destruction DE 
OE, ruin SwrrT, absurdity JOHNSON. 
srny (broi-ni), a.* 1608. [f. BRINE sb. + 
7Y'.] Of or pertaining to brine or to the sea; 
saturated with salt. 
IE Flood 1697. B. marshes 1799. 
i riny, a.* (1 sb.) 1602. [Cf. OE. bryne burn- 
ing, also burning (XVII-XVI), briming (XIX) 
Phosphorescence of the sea.] Phosphorescent, 
! phosphorescence. 
ee Oren 1855. [It.] Liveliness, go. 
onine. i 
Bion Briony, vars. of BRYONIN(E), 
| Briquette, briquet (briket, briket). 
1 3. [Fr., dim. of brique BRICK; see -ETTE.] 
a A block of artificial stone. 2. A brick- 
aped block of artificial coal 1884. 
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Brisk (brisk), a. 1592. [prob. — Fr. brusque 
BRUSQUE, but connection of sense is not clear. 
W. brysg, Gael. brisg, Ir. brisc are from Eng.) 
1. Sharp or smart in regard to movement (in 
a praiseworthy sense) 2. In allied senses, 
chiefly unfavourable, and mostly obs. (See 
quots.) 1601. f 3. Spruce 1603. 4. Of liquors: 
Effervescent. Of the air: Fresh, keen. 1597. 

1. Young b. fellows DE FOE. A b. cannonade 
1855, traffic 1833, gale 1759, fire 1837. 2. 
Briske and giddy-paced times Twel. N. It. iv. 6. 
Ab. (= ‘sharp’) letter 1700. Hence Bri'skish 


a. Briskly adv. Briskness.  Brisky a. 
Mids. N. im. i. 97. 
Brisk (brisk), v. 1592. [f. prec.] 1. To 


make brisk. Now with wp. 1628. Also inr. 
(for refi.) 2. trans. t To smarten up —1710. 
Also intr. (for refi.) 1637. 

1. I like a cup to briske the spirits FELTHAM. To 
b. up (intr.): to come up briskly. To b. about 
(intr.): to move about briskly. 

Brisket (briskét). 1450. [—AFr. *brusket, 
*brisket, vars. of OFr. bruschet, *brischet, 
bruchet, brichet (mod. bréchet), perh. — ON. 
brjósk (Norw., Da. brusk cartilage, gristle; 
see -ET.] "The breast of an animal, the part 
covering the breast-bone, esp. as a joint. 

Brisling (brislip. 1902. [- Norw., Da. 
brisling sprat.] A small Norw. fish of the 
herring family resembling a sardine. 

Bristle (bris'l, sb. [ME. brüstel, bristel, 
brestel, pointing to OE. *brystel, *byrstel, 
corresp. to OS. *brustil, (M) Du. borstel, deriv. 
of the base repr. by OE. byrst bristle, OS. 
brusta, OHG. burst (in MHG., G. borste), ON. 
burst, bursti. See -EL'.] 1. prop. One of the 
stiff hairs that grow on the back of the hog 
and wild boar. 2. gen. Any short, stiff, 
pointed or prickly hair ME. 3. In plants: A 
seta 1731. 

Comb.: b.-fern, Trichomanes radicans; -Grass, 
the genus Setaria ; -moss, the genus Orthotrichum. 

Bristle (bri:s’l), v.' 1480. [f. prec. sb. See 
BRUSTLE v.] I. intr. 1. Of hair, quills, ete. : 
To be, become, or stand, stiff and bristly. 2. 
Of animals : To raise the bristles, as a sign of 
anger or excitement. b. Of persons : To show 
fight. Also with up. 1549. 3. To be or 


become bristly. Also fig. 1600. 
2. Don't b. up like a hedgehog 1861, 3. France. . 
prayo with bayonets 1837, To b. with difficulties 


875. 

II. trans. 1. To erect stiffly (hair, etc.) like 
bristles: chiefly in anger. Also with up. 
1595. Also fig. 2. To furnish with bristles 
1678. 

1. Now. .Doth dogged warre b. his angry crest 
K. John TY. iii. 149. 

Bri'stle, v.* Now dial. 1483. [Brissle, bristle 
(xv-xix, with unrounded vowel, as in BRISK 
a.), later brussle, brustle — OFr. brusler (mod. 
brûler) burn.) To make or become crisp with 
heat. 

Bristletail (bris'ltél) 1706. A wingless 
insect (Machilis maritima) having bristly 
caudal appendages. 

Bristly (brisli) a. 1591. [f. BRISTLE sb. + 
-y.] 1. Set with bristles or short stiff hairs; 
setose. Also fig. 2. Of the nature of or like 
bristles 1592. Hence Bri'stliness. 

Bristol (bristol. 1. A city of England 
upon the Lower Avon. giving its name to 
yarious products, 2. Short for 'Bristol- 
stone’; see 3. 1618. 3. attrib., as B.-board, 
a kind of paste-board with a smooth surface; 
-brick, a brick of siliceous material, used for 
cleaning cutlery ; diamond, -gem, -stone, 
transparent rock-crystal found in the Clifton 
limestone near Bristol ; also attrib.; -fashion 
(Naut.), in good order; B. milk, rich sherry. 

Brisure (brizür, brig'ür. 1623. [- Fr. 
brisure fracture.) 1. Her. A difference. 2. 
Fortif. A break in the general direction of a 
rampart or parapet 1706. 

Brit, Britt (brit), sb.' 1602. [Origin unkn.] 
Local name of the young of the Herring and 
Sprat; also the spawn of these. Also transf. 

Brit, Brett, sb.* [OE. Bret (pl. Brettas), 
based on L. Britto (pl. Brittones) or OCelt. 
*Brillo or *Brittos.) A. A Briton: the 
ordinary name in the OE. Chronicle; now 
Hist. B. adj. British. 

Britain (bri-t'n) sb. [ME. Bretayne — OFr. 
Bretaigne (mod. -agne) :- L. Brittania, -annia, 
f. Bri(Üanni = Gr. Bper(r)avot,  IIper(r)avot. 
OE. Breoten, Breten, Bryten Britain — L. 
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Brittones; ci. BRITON.] The proper name of 
the whole island containing England, Wales, 
and Scotland, with their dependencies; more 
fully called Great Britain; now also used for 
the British empire as a whole. 

Britain, after the OE. period, was for long used 
only as a historical term; but in 1604 James I was 
proclaimed ‘King of Great Britain’; and this 
name was adopted for the United Kingdom at the 
Union in 1707. North B. for Scotland is still occ. 
in (postal) use. Greater B. = ‘Great B. and the 
colonies’ dates from 1868. 

12. The duchy of Brittany or Bretagne in 
France; also called Little Britain —1022. 

t Britain, a. and sb. 1547. [-L. Brit(t)an- 
nus, Brillamus Briton, British. Cf. prec.) 
A. sb. 1. An ancient Briton -1702. 2. A 
Breton —1618. B. adj. 1. Ancient British 
-1641, 2. British, in the mod. sense. B. 
Crown, a gold coin struck by James I, 
orig. = 5s., subseq. 5s. 6d. 3. Breton 1045. 
vars. f Bri'tainer, Bri'taner. 

Britannia (briteniá). OE. [- L. Britannia, 
also Brittannia, Brittania (Bede), corresp. 
to Gr. Bperravia (Diodorus Siculus); see 
BRITAIN sb.] The Latin name of Britain; a 
name for Britain personified as a female; the 
figure on coins, etc., emblematic of Britain, 
Also attrib. á 

Comb. B.-metal, an alloy of tin and regulus of 
antimony, resembling silver. 

Britannic (brite-nik), a. 1641. [= L. 
Britannicus.] Of Britain, British. Used in 
His orHer B. Majesty. Hence Brita‘nnically 
adv. in British fashion; in reference to Great. 
Britain. 

f Britannic, sb. 1567. [- L. britannica 
(herba)] Herb. The Water-dock (Rumes 
hydrolapathum) —1601. 

ł Brittany. 1579. [- L. Britannia.) 1. 
Britain, Great Britain —1062. 2. The French 
province of Bretagne : ‘Little Britany’, com- 
monly spelt Brittany. 

Brite, v. Now dial. 1069. [Cf. ON. brjóta, 
corresp. to OE. bréotan to break, burst, See 
BmrmTLE.] intr. Of grain, etc.: To become 
over-ripe and shatter. 

Briticism (bri-tisiz'm), 1883. [f. Brit(ish), 
or a possible Britic, after Gallicism, Scottic- 
ism; see -ISM.] A phrase or idiom character- 
istic of the English of Great Britain. vars. 
Bri'tishism, Bri'tticism. 

British (britif, a. (sb. [OE. Breltisé, 
Brittis¢, Bryttisé, t. Bret; see BRIT, BRETT sb.*, 
-IsH'.] 1. Of or pertaining to the ancient 
Britons. t b. Welsh 1662. 2. Of or belonging 
to Great Britain or its inhabitants; see 
Brita. Now chiefly used in political or 
imperial connection. ME. t3. Breton 1602. 
4. ellipt. as sb. pl. British people, soldiers, ete. 
1641. 

1. A road acknowledged to be B. 1870. 2. A 
stony B. stare TENNYSON, Comb.: B. crown, a 
gold coin of the reign of Charles I; B. Empire 
(see EMPIRE 8b. 5) 1604; B. gum, a commercial 


name of dextrin. 

Britisher (bri-tifoa). 1829. [f. BRITISH + 
-ER'; ef. foreign-er.] A British subject (as dist. 
from an American citizen), (App. of U.S. 
origin, but disclaimed by U.S. writers.) 

Briton (bri-t’n, -on), sb. (a.) [-(O)Fr. 
Breton — L. Britto, -on-, corresp. to OCelt. 
*Britto, *Brillones, whence W. Brython.) 
A. sb. A native of Britain: a. One of the 
ancient Britons. + b. A Welshman. c. Since 
the Union: A native of Grent Britain, or of. 
the British empire. North B. : a Scotchman. 
2. A Breton. var, t Bri‘toner. 

1. Britons, hold your own TENNYSON. Hence 
Bri'toness (rare). 

+ B. adj. = British —1605. 

Brittle (bri-t’l), a. [ME. britul, britil, bretil, 
f. bryt- (as in OE. gebryttan break in pieces), 
f. Gme. *brut-, weak grade of *breulan; cf. 
OE. bréotan break up = ON. brjóla; see 
BRITE, -LE 1, and BROTEL.] Liable to break; 
fragile; t friable ME. t b. Perishable, mortal 
—1777. Also fig. 

1. The ice being b., cracks and snaps HUXLEY. 
fig. A second Eve..As beauteous, not as b. as 
the first DRYDEN. Comb. b.-star, a name for 

cies of starfish of the genus Ophiocoma. Hence 
ri'ttlely adv. rare. ? Obs. Bri'ttleness. 

Britzka, britzska (bri-tská, Pol. bri-tfka). 
1832. [- Pol. bryczka, dim. of bryka goods 
wagon.] An open carriage with calash top 
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and space for reclining when used for a 
journey. vars. Britschka, britzschka, 
britska. 

Broach (bró"tf, sb. ME. |—(O)Fr. broche 
Spit :- Rom. *brocca spike, subst. use of 
fem. of L. broce(h)us (as in brocchi dentes pro- 
jecting teeth) See BRoocH.] 1. A pointed 
rod of wood or iron. Still dial. 2. esp. A spit 
ME. +3.? A taper: occas. explained as a 
spike on which to stick a candle —1504. 4. A 
piece of tough pliant wood, pointed at each 
end, used by thatchers ME. 5. A church 
spire; now, a spire which does not rise from 
within parapets 1501. 6. Venery. ‘A start of 
the head of a young stag’ 1575. 7. A general 
name for tapered boring-bits for enlarging or 
smoothing holes, sometimes used for burnish- 
ing, as in watchmaking; a similar tool used 
in dentistry; an instrument for broaching 
casks, Also, the pin in a lock which enters 
the barrel of the key. 1753. 8. A narrow 
pointed chisel used by masons. 9. (f. the vb.) 
A perforation 1519. 

hr. + Ab., on b. : with a perforation or tap; esp. 
to set a (on) b.: to tap and set running; also fig. 

(Now ABROACH.) 

Broach, a. rare. 1721. [sb. used attrib.] 
Like a broach or spit; in Archit. broach- 
shaped, 

Broach (bró"tf), v.' ME. [—-(O)Fr. brocher 
t+ Rom. deriv. of the sb.] f 1l. trans. To 
pierce, thrust through —1631. t2. spec. To 
spur —1530. Also t absol. t 3. To spit (meat) 
for roasting —1623. t b. gen. To spit —1704. 
4. To pierce, as a cask, etc., so as to draw 
the liquor; to tap ME. Also fransf. and fig. 
5. To give publicity to; to give out; to begin 
conversation or discussion about, introduce. 
(The chief current sense.) 1579. 6. techn. To 
chisel stone with a BROACH (sense 8) 1544. 

3. b. Bringing Rebellion broached on his sword 
SHAKS. 4. We broached a vessel of ale PEPYS. 
Blood was ready to be broach'd BUTLER Hud. I. li. 
489. 5. To broch a newe and straunge doctrine 
TOMSON. 

Broach (bró"tj) v.* 1705. [Origin unkn.] 
Naut. 1. intr. in To b. to (said of the ship): to 
veer suddenly so as to turn the side to wind- 
ward, or to meet the sea. 2. trans. To cause 
(the ship) to veer to windward 1762. 

Broacher (bro“-tfoa). 1587. [f. BROACH v. + 
-ER?.] 1. One who BROACHES. 1 2. A spit -1725, 

1. A b. of more newes then hogsheads 1628. 2. 
On five sharp broachers rank'd the roast they 
turn'd DRYDEN. 

Broad (bród), a. (sb.) [OE. brad = OFris., 
OS. bréd (Du. breed), OHG. breit, ON. breidr, 
Goth. braips :- Gme. *braidaz, of which no 
cognates are known.) 1. Extended in the 
direction measured from side to side; wide. 
Opp. to narrow. tb. B. gold, money; see 
BROAD-PIECK. 2. Less definitely: Of great 
extent, wide, ample, spacious OE. 3. Wide 
open; fully expanded OE. b. esp. Of day, 
daylight, etc. ME. 4. Plain, obvious; em- 
phatic, explicit ME. b. Most apparent; 
main, (Opp. to ‘minute’.) 1800. 5. Of 
language (or the speaker): a. Plainspoken 
(often in a bad sense); unreserved 1588. + b. 
Vulgar —1589. c. Loose, indecent 1580. 6. Of 
pronunciation : Perhaps orig. : With wider or 
lower vowel-sounds; but commonly used of 
any strongly-marked dialectal or vulgar 
pronunciation, e.g. ‘B. Yorkshire’, ‘B. 
Cockney’. B. Scotch: the Lowland Scotch. 
7. Unrestrained 1602. +8. Widely diffused 
Mach, m. iv. 23, 9, Having a wide range; in- 
clusive, general 1871. 10. Characterized by 
breadth of opinion or sentiment; catholic, 
tolerant. (Cf. BROAD CHURCH.) 1832. 11. Art. 
Characterized by artistic breadth. Cf. 
BREADTH 5. 1862. 

1. The braid. .way of deadly syn 1552. 2. The 
hole brode worlde 1526. In ample space under the. 
broadest shade MILT, 3. The worldes b. eye 
DEKKER. B. day light 1579, sunshine LOCKE, 
noon-day SHELLEY. 4. A b. hint BENTLEY. b. 
The b. facts 1860, outlines HUXLEY. 5. c. With- 
out any b, speeches or uncomly jests NORTH. 7. 
Prankes..too b. to beare with Haml. t. iv. 2. 
B. mirth JOWETT. 

Phrase. It's as b. as it's long (or as long as it's b.) : 
it comes to the same thing either way. Hence 
Broa'dish a, Broa'dness, breadth ; coarseness. 
Broa:dway, -ways, -wise adv. laterally. 

B. sb. [mostly ellipt.] t 1. Breadth : only in 
in, on, 0, a brode; now replaced by ABROAD 
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adv. 1450. 2. The broad part (of the back, 
etc.) 1741. t3. = BmoAD-PIECE —1763. 4. In 
East Anglia, a piece of fresh water formed by 
the broadening out of a river 1787. 

C. adv. [OE. brdde, ME. brode.] 1. In a 
broad way; widely, fully; far OE. 2. Out- 
spokenly, unreservedly ME. 3. With a 
broad pronunciation 1532. 

1. B. awake, b. waking: fully awake. 2. t To 
laugh b.: to laugh without restraint, grossly. 

Comb.: b. bean (see BEAN 1); -bill, a name of 
birds having broad bills, CE the Shoveller and 
Spoonbill; -blown a., full-blown; -eyed a., 
having large eyes, with eyes wide open; -glass, 
window-glass; -leaf (Bot.), a tree (Terminalia 
latifolia) found in Jamaica; -seed (Bot.) the 
genus Ulospermum. 

Broa:d-arrow, -head; see ARROW. 

Broa'd-axe. ME. An axe with a broad 
head, used for hewing timber (U.S.), formerly 
in war. 

Broa‘d-brim. collog. 1797. a. A hat with 
& broad brim. b. A Quaker, as one who 
wears such a hat. Broa‘d-brimmed a. 
1688. 

Broadcast (bro:dkast) 1767. [f. BROAD 
adv. and Cast pa. pple.] A. adj. Of seed, etc. : 
Scattered over the whole surface. Of sowing : 
Performed by this method. Also fig. B. adv. 
Only in To sow, scatter, throw, etc. b. (lil. and 
fig.) 1814. C. sb. 1. Broadcast sowing 1796. 
2. Broadcasting by wireless telephony 1922. 

Broa'dcast, v. 1813. [f. as prec. + CAST 
v.] 1. trans. To scatter (seed, etc.) broadcast. 
Also fig. 2. T'o disseminate (audible matter) 
from a wireless transmitting station 1921. 

Broad Church. 1853. [See BROAD a. 10.] 
Designating members of the Church of Eng- 
land who take its formularies and doctrines 
in a broad sense, and allow wide limits to 
orthodoxy. 

It [another party in the Church of England] is 
called by different names; Moderate, Catholic, or 
Broad Church, by its friends; Latitudinarian or 
Indifferent by its enemies. Its distinctive char- 
acter is the desire of comprehension. Its watch- 
words are Charity and Toleration 1853. Hence 
Broad-Churchism, Broad-Churchman. 

Broadcloth, broad cloth (brd-dkldp). 
1420. [In Act 1 Rich. III, viii, an. 1482, ‘broad 
cloths’, two yards within the lists, are dis- 
tinguished from ‘streits’, one yard wide.] 
Fine, plain-wove, dressed, double width, 
black cloth, used chiefly for men's garments. 
(The term now implies quality rather than 
width. But cloths of less than 54 inches wide 
are not doubled.) Also attrib. 

Broaden (brü:d'n), v. 1726. [f. BROAD a. + 
-EN*.] 1. intr. To become broad or broader 
1727. 2. trans. To make broad or broader ; to 
widen, dilate 1726. 

1. Low walks the sun, and broadens by degrees 
THOMSON. 2. With broaden’d nostrils. .The.. 
heifer snuffs the. .gale 1726. 

Broad-faced (brd-dfé'st), a. 1607. 1. Hav- 
ing a broad face. f 2. fig. Undisguised, as b. 
treason —1678. 

Broad gauge. 1864. The wider distance at 
which the rails are laid on some railways. 
(The ordinary gauge is 4 ft. 84 in.) Often 
attrib. Hence Broa'd-gau£ed a. 

Broa‘d-leaved, a. Also -leafed. 1552. 
Having broad leaves; in Bot. = L, latifolius. 
Broadly (bro-dli adv. 1580. In a broad 
manner (see BROAD a.), 

Broad pendant, pennant; see PENDANT. 

t Broad-piece. 1678. The 20 shilling-piece 
(‘ Jacobus’ and ' Carolus"), so called as being 
broader and thinner than the guinea. 

Broad seal, sb. 1536. The Great Seal of 
England. Also transf. Also as v. trans. B. 
Jons. 

Broadsheet (bró:d,fit) 1705. A large sheet 
of paper printed on one side only. 

Broadside (bró:dsoid), sb. 1591. [Formerly 
two wds.] 1. Naut. The side of a ship aboye 
the water between the bow and the quarter. 
Also attrib. and transf. 2. The whole array, 
or the simultaneous discharge, of the artillery 
on one side of a ship of war 1597. 3. = 
NL RI "de 

- B. on, b. to, (1 a b.) (Naut.): with 
the vessel turned fully to the object OUR 
transversely. 2. Feare wee broad-sides? No, lei 
the Fiend giue fire 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 196. — 
Broa'dside, adv. 1870. With the side 
turned full (to a point, eto.). 


BROCK 


Broa'dsider. nonce-wd. One who 
(printed) broadsides. BURTON, collecta 

Broadsword (brdsó*id). 1505, ‘A qut. 
ting sword with a broad blade’ (J.), Also 
attrib. b. transf. (pl.) Men armed with broad» 
swords 1855. 

Broadway. 1613. [Now usu. two wàs.] 
A wide open road, as opp. to a narrow lane or 
byway. As a compound, now used ag the 
proper name of a street, as in New York 
Hammersmith, etc. b. attrib. Applied by 
Dryden to divines of the English Church 
who were for widening its basis 1687, 

Brob (breb). 1874. [prob. related to North 
dial. ‘brob to prick with a bodkin’ (Grose) 
cf. BRAD, BROD, BROG.] ‘A peculiar spike, 
driven alongside the end of an abutting 
timber, to prevent its slipping.’ RAYMOND. 

Brobdingnag (bro-bdinnie:g). Also erron. 
brobdignag. 1727. Swifts name in Gulli- 
ver's Travels for an imaginary country where 
everything was on a gigantic scale. Hence 
alirib.: Of, or pertaining to, that country; 
immense; gigantic. Hence Brobdingna'- 
gian a. — BROBDINGNAG; sb. an inhabitant 
of B., a giant; erron. vars. -digna'gian, 
-naggian. 

Brocade (broké'-d). 1563. [In XVI bro- 
cardo, XVII brocado — Sp., Pg. brocado, with 
blending of Fr. brocart- It. broccato, lit, 
*embossed stuff’, f. brocco twisted thread; 
See -ADE.] A textile fabric woven with 
raised figures, orig. in gold or silver; in later 
use, any kind of stuff flowered with a raised. 
pattern; also a cloth of gold and silver made 
in India. Also fig. Also attrib. 

Stiff in Brocard, and pinch'd in stays PRIOR. 
Hence Broca:de v. to work with a raised pattern, 
Broca'ded a. worked or woven like b.; oma- 
mented with b.; dressed in b. 

Brocage, var. of BROKAGE. 

Brocard' (bró"küid). 1024. [= Fr. brocard. 
or med.L. brocardus, appellative use of the 
latinized form of Burchart, name of a bishop 
of Worms (X1), author of ‘ Regule Ecclesias- 
tice’ in 20 books.] 1. Law. An elementary 
principle or maxim. Also gen. ||2. Biting 
speech. [Fr.] 1837. 

1. Dolus latet in generalibus is a b. of the civilians 

102. 


Brocard', obs. f. BROCADE. 

|| Brocatelle (broküte-l). 1669. [Fr., earlier 
brocatel — It. broccatello gold tinsel, dim. of 
broccato; see BROCADE.) 1, An imitation of 
brocade, usually of silk or wool, for uphol- 
stery, etc., now also for dresses. Also attrib. 

. = next 1756. 

|| Brocatello (bro:kate-o). Also -tella, 
-telli. 1752. [It. brocatello di Siena, which is 
coloured like brocade; see prec.) A kind of 
variegated marble, clouded and veined 
white, grey, yellow, and red, yellow ‘usually 
prevailing. ft 

Broccoli, brocoli (bro-kóli). 1099. [7 It. 
broccoli, pl. of broccolo cabbage sprout or 
head, dim. of brocco shoot; see BROACH sh.) 
A cultivated form of the cabbage (Brassica 
oleracea botrytis asparagoides) : in its origin 
a more robust variety of the cauliflower. ë 

Broch, brogh, brough. 1654. [n.e. pen 
tish, - ON. borg OE. burh; see BOROUGH, 
BunoH).] Archeol. A prehistoric stra 
peculiar to the Orkney and Shetland Isl re 
and adjacent mainland of Scotland, bet 
sort of round tower, having an outer an a 
inner wall of dry stone, the interstitial ae 
containing little chambers for human id hs 
tion, while the open centre might be uset 


cattle. E 
Brochantite (bro-fantoit). 1805. s A 
chant de Villiers, a French mineralogis! P dfe 
-ITE' 2 b.] Min. A hydrous sulphate, occ! 
ring in thin, rectangular, green crystals ag 

+ Broche, v. 1480. Obs. spelling of Wer 
v. — Fr. brocher to stitch, brono A ante 
Hence Broched ppl. a. brocaded, 
broidered. 

Brochure (brofitr). 1765 
lit. ‘stitching’, f. in brocher to si 
-URE.] A short printed work, of & 
stitched together; a pamphlet. o prit- 

Brock (brok), sb. (OE. broc(c) = Gael: 
*brokkos (W., Corn., Bret. broch, Ir, 
broc, Olr. brocc)] 1. A badger, UP 


[- Fr. brochure 
itch ; see prec» 
tite) dee leaves 


BROCK 


qualified as stinking. 2. A stinking or dirty 
fellow; a ‘skunk’ 1600. Also attrib. 

Brock, sb." ? Obs, 1515. [Shortening of 
BROOKET. | 

+ Brock, v. rare. ME. [Referred by some 
to *bruk-, wk. grade of Gme, *brek- (see 
BREAK v.), a8 in G. brocken crumble, OHG. 
brohhón, but the sense-history is obscure.) 
app. To give mouth, speak querulously. 
OHAUOER. 

Brocket (brg-kót). ME. [-AFr. *broquet 
(of, AL. brokettus xm), f. broque, dial. var. of 
broche BROOCH ; cf. Fr. brocard young roe (Xv), 
and synon. daguet, + dagard (t. dague dagger, 
stag’s first antler).] 1. A stag in its second 
year with its first horns (see BROACH sb. 6), 
2. A genus of deer of Brazil, having short 
prongs for horns 1837. 

t Bro'ckish, a. rare. 1546. [f. BROCK sb.' 2 
+ -IH'.] Like a brock; beastly, dirty —1553. 

Brod (brod), sb. Now dial. [ME., app. — 
ON. broddr = OE. brord spike. Mainly Se. 
Cf, Prop, Bros, BROG.) t1. A sprout. ME. 
only, 2. A goad, prick ME. 3. A prick from 
a goad 1549. 4, (Cf, AL. broddum brad-nail 
xm.) A round-headed nail made by black- 
smiths. Hence Brod v. t to sprout; to goad, 
prod, prick (n. díal.). 

t Bro‘dekin, brodkin. 1481. [-Fr. brode- 
quin, earlier broissequin — Du. brosekin. See 
Buskin.} A half-boot; a buskin —1725. 

Bro'derer. ME. Earlier form of BROIDER- 
xn, retained as the name of one of the London 
City Companies. 

Brog (brog), sb. dial. 1781. [Of unkn. origin. 
Cf, Bros, BROD.) 1, A pricking or boring 
instrument; a bradawl (Sc.); also, an awl 
1808, 2. A prick with a bradawl, ete: 1808. 
3. A short stick, esp. one to stick in the 
ground 1781. 

Brog (brog), v. dial. 1678, [f. prec.] 1. To 
prick, prod; to push an awl through 1774. 
2. To insert, brogs into (see BROG sb. 3) 1875. 
3. To BnocoLs for eels, to sniggle (dial.) 1678. 

| Brogan (bró"gán). 1846. [Ir., dim. of 
bróg shoe; sco BROGUE sb.*] A coarse stout 
sort of shoe. 

t Bro'üger. 1460. [var. of broker (XIV-XV); 
thus AF'r. brogour beside brocour; cf. 

(xvi) BROGUE sb.'] An agent; a jobber, esp. 
a corrupt jobber of offices; a BROKER —1720. 
ibrousere of Corn and Forestallers of Markets 
Broggle (bro:g'l, v. n. dial. 1653. [freq. f. 
Broa v,] To fish for eels with a brog; to 


sniggle. 
t Brogue (brdg), sb.' Now Sc. [Origin 
[= Ir., Gael. 


unkn,] An escheat; a cheat —1791. 
Brogue (bró"g), sb.* 1586. 
bróg (Olr. bróc) — ON. brók; see BREEK, 
BnzROH.] 1. A rude shoe, of untanned hide, 
worn in the wilder parts of Ireland and the 
Scotch Highlands. b. (In full b. shoe.) A 
strong shoe, esp. for country and sports wear 
1006. t 2. pl. Hose, trousers —1845. 3. Fishing 
brogues, waterproof leggings with feet 1880. 
Brogue (bró"g), sb.* 1705. [perh. same wd. 
^s prec,] A strongly-marked dialectal pro- 
nunciation or accent; now esp. that of the 


English speech of Ireland. 
Charles Morgan. having much of the Irish B. In 
i Speech 1705, Hence Brogue v. to utter with 


f Broid, v. ME. [var. of BRAID v.; cf. 
BhorzN.] To plait, interweave —1024. 

Broiden, ppl. a. ME. [A pa. pple. of 
BRAID v. (cf. ABRAID, abroiden), and thus a 
doublet of browden, which was the normal 
form.] Interwoven, braided. (More usu.) 
Ng. Skiltully contrived. 

Broider (broi-doa), v. arch. 1450. (Later 
form of broudre, brouder (xy), taken as = Fr. 
broder, brouder stitch, embroider, of which 
the regular Eng. repr. was broude, BROWD. 
The -oi- is due to assoc. w. BROW v.) To work 
o needlework upon cloth; to embroider. 
(Usu. in pa. pple.) Also transf. and fig. 

Sms cee actes..Freshly were browdred in 
Ew clothes royall 1513. The Hyacinth with 
inlay Broiderd the ground MILT. P.L. IV. 702. 
nce Broi-derer. Broi'dery, embroidery. 
TOil (broil), sb.' 1525. [Earliest forms 
rd ^ud bruill f. BROIL v.'] A confused dis- 
ins ance, tumult, or turmoil; a quarrel. Also 


241 
Prosper this Realme, keepe it from Ciuill Broyles 
HAKS. 


Broil, sb.* 1583. [f. BROIL v.'] 1. A great 
heat; a very hot state. 2. Broiled meat 1822. 
Broil (broil), v,^ ME. [Earliest forms (Se.) 
, broille, brule, bruyle — OFr. bruler, 
bruller, earlier brusler (mod. brûler) burn := 
Rom. *brustulare, perh. f. Gmo. *brun- 
*bren- BURN v.' + L. ustulare burn up.) 
f 1. trans. To burn —1508. 2. spec. To 
cook (meat) by placing it on the fire, or on a 
gridiron over it; to grill ME. 3. To scorch; 
to make very hot 1634. 4. intr. To be sub- 
jected to great heat, to be very hot 1613; 
also fig. 1561. 

2. He cowde roste, sethe, broille, and frie 
CHAUCER., 3. I was. „half broiled in the sun 1718. 

Broil, v.* ME. [-AFr. broiller, (O)Fr. 
brouiller, earlier brooillier :- Rom. *brodicu- 
lare, f. *brodícare, f. *brodum, whence OFr. 
breu (see Brose); cf. IMBROGLIO.] +1. To 
mix confusedly —1631. +2. To involve in 
confusion or disorder; to set by the ears, 
embroil 1042, 3. intr, To be or to engage in 
a BROIL 1567. 

Broiler* (broiloi. 1671. [f. BROIL v.' + 
-ER'.] 1. One who or that which broils; also 
said of a very hot day (cf. scorcher). 2. spec. 
A chicken for broiling 1886. 

Broiler*. 1660. [f. BROIL v.* + -En'.] One 
who stirs up or engaged in broils. 

Broi'ling, vbl. sb. 1440. (f. BROIL v.: + 
-ING',] Exposing to scorching heat; spec. 
grilling. Hence Broi-lingly adv. 

t Bro'kage, brocage. ME.  [- AFr. 
brocage, in AL. brocagium ; see BROKER, -AGE.] 
= BROKERAGE. esp. a. The corrupt jobbing 
of offices; the bribe unlawfully paid for any 
office. b. Trafficking in match-making, etc. 
c. ‘The trade of dealing in old things’ (J.). 
—1155. 

Broke, var. BROKEN, surviving in predic. 
use of sense 7. 1851. 

Broke (bró"k) v. 1490. [Back-formation 
from BROKER. Cf. BROKING.] t1. intr, To 
bargain —1025. +2. trans. To retail 1599. 
3. intr. To act as broker 1652. 

Broken (bró*k'n) ppl. a. ME. Used esp. 
in the following senses of BREAK v. 1. Separ- 
ated forcibly into parts; in fragments; in 
pieces. 2. Rent, ruptured, burst ME. 3. Of 
organic structures: a. Having the bone 
fractured; b. having the surface ruptured 
ME. 4. Shattered, as b. water, a b. wave 1793. 
5. Crushed or exhausted by labour, eto.; 
enfeebled 1490. 6. Crushed in feelings by 
misfortune, remorse, etc. ; humbled, contrite 
1535. 7. Reduced or shattered in worldly 
estate; bankrupt 1593. 8. Reduced to obedi- 
ence, tamed, trained. Often with in. 1805. 
9, Violated, transgressed, not kept intact 
1605. 10. Having the ranks broken; routed 
1810. 11. Having continuity or uniformity 
interrupted 1599. 12. Fragmentary, discon- 
nected, disjointed, in patches; esp. a. ot 
sound, voice, etc.: Uttered disjointedly, 
interrupted 1530; b. of language: With the 
syntax incomplete 1599, 13. Produced by 
breaking, severed ME. 14. Of colours: 
Reduced in tone by the addition of other 
colours 1882. t 15. Of music: Arranged for 
different instruments, ‘part’ (music); con- 
certed —1626. 

1. Three DA For. B Line meat, RA 

a meal, etc.; ex! 
e "rs ale, ete. 2. Old and b. apparell 1641. 
3. B. limbs SHAKS., Shins ADDISON. 6A b. and a 
contrite hert COVERDALE Ps. 7. The kings growne 
bankrupt like a b. man Rich. IT, 11. i. 257. B. man, 
Sc. Law and Hist. One under sentence of out- 
lawry, or living the life of an outlaw. B. clan, one 
having no chief able to find security for their good 
behaviour. 11. B.sleep ADDISON. 12. The fruits 
of b. hours QUARLES. a. Her voice. .b. with sobs 
1853. b. Breake thy minde to me in b. English 
Hen. V. V. ii. 265. 13. B. number: a fraction. A b. 


ON. 
po bellied, -bodied (dial.), affected with 


" ruptured; -kneed (Farriery), having the 
fetes damaged by stumbling, ete. ; also fig. Hence 
Bro'ken-ly adv., -ness. 

Broken-backed (bró*k'n,be-kt), a. ME. 
1. Having a broken back; formerly, hunch- 
backed. Also transf. and fig. 2. Nault. The 
state of a ship so loosened in her frame as to 


droop at both ends 1769. 


BROMINE 


Broken-hearted (bró":k'n hüatéd), a. 1526, 
Having the spirits erushed by grief or despair. 

Broken-hearted widows MACAULAY, Hence 
Broken-hea'rted-ly adv., -ness. 

Broken wind, broken-wind. 1838. Far- 
riery. An incurable disease of horses, caused 
by the rupture of the air-cells, which disables 
them from bearing fatigue. Hence Broken- 
wi'nded a, affected with broken wind, Also 


tig. 

Broker (bró"koi. [Late ME. broco(u)r = 
AFr, brocour, beside abrocour (cf. AL. brocator, 
abrocator), corresp. to Pr. abrocador broker, 
abrocatge brokerage, beside brocatge charge 
on wine; of unkn. origin.) t1. A retailer; 
contemptuously, Pedlar, monger 1730. 2. A 
dealer in second-hand furniture and apparel ; 
a pawnbroker 1583. 3. One employed as a 
middleman to transact business or negotiate 
bargains; often specialized, as bill-, cotton-, 
pawn-, ship-, wool-b. Formerly also = *job- 
ber, agent, factor, commission-agent'. ME. 
14. A go-between in love affairs; a hired 
match-maker; a pimp, bawd ; a pander —1694. 
5. A middleman generally; an interpreter, 
messenger, commissioner 1530, 6. A person 
licensed to sell or appraise household furni- 
ture distrained for rent 1818. 

1. But B. of anothers wit MARSTON. 2. A 
Houndsditch man, sir. One of the deuils neere 
kinsmen, a b. B, JONS. 4. Two Gent, 1, ii. 41. 5. 
"Two false knaues neede no b. HEYWOOD. 

Brokerage (bré"-korédg). 1400. [f. prec. + 
-AGE; repl. BROKAGE.] 1. The business or 
action of a broker. 2. The commission paid 
to a broker on the business done by him 1622. 

t Bro'kerly. 1592. [f. as prec. + -LY', *.] 
A. adj. Like a broker; huckstering 16011. B. 
adv. By the agency of a broker 1593. 

t Brovkery. 1583. [f. as prec. + -Y?; see 
-ERY.] 1. = BROKERAGE 1. -1641. 2. A 
broker's wares; anything second-hand or 
stale —1034. 3. Rascally dealing —1054. 

Broking (bró"-kin), vbl. sb. 1509. [f. BROKE 
v. + -ING'.) 1. The broker's trade. f+ 2. 
Lending of money upon pawns; fraudulent 
dealing —1619, 

Brolly (bro'li). 
UMBRELLA. 

Brom-; see Bromo-. 

ti Bromma’, 1555. [Sp.] A ship-worm. 
|| Broma* (bró"«má). 1811. (Gr. Bpóya food.) 
1. Med. Any food that is masticated. 2. A 
preparation of chocolate (so called from theo- 
broma, the name of the Cacao plant) 1858. 
Bromal (bró"màl) 1875. [f. BROMINE + 
-AL*.] A compound analogous to chloral, 
produced by the action of bromine on alcohol, 
Bromate (brd"-me't). 1836. [f, BRoMIO + 
-ATE*.] A salt of bromic acid. 

Bromatology (bró"mátolodsi) 1811. (f. 
Gr, Ap@ua, -var- food + -LooY.] 1, A dis- 
course on food. 2. The science of food. 

Brome? (bró"m), 1827. (—Fr. brome = Gr, 
Bpóuos stink.) Chem. The French name of 
Bromine, formerly used in English. 

Brome* (bró"m). 1759. [= Bromus, Bot. 
name of the genus = Gr. Bpópos (also Bpónos) 
onts.] Hof. A genus of oat-like grasses 
(Bromus). Also B.-grass. 

Bromeliaceous (bromi:lié^fos), a. 1882. 
[Bee -AckOUS.] Bot. Pertaining to the natural 
order Bromelíacem, which includes the Pine- 
apple. 

Bromic (bró"mik), a. 1828. [f. BROMINE 
+ 410.) Chem. Containing bromine in com- 
bination. 

bromic acid (HBrO,), the acid which forms 
bromates; b. silver = BROMYRITE, 

Bromide (bró"moid). 1830. [f. BROMINE + 
-pE.] 1. Chem. A primary compound of 
bromine with an element or organic radical. 
2. (orig. U.S. slang.) ^ commonplace bore, 
trite remark, conventionalism 1906, 

|| Bromidrosis (bré“:midré"™sis). 1860. [f. 
Gr. Ppôpos stink + (pds sweat; see -ORIS.] 
Med. A disorder of the sweat glands attended 
by offensive perspiration. 

Bro:minated, a. 1875. [f. BROMINE + 
-ATE? + -ED!.] Charged or compounded with 
bromine, 

Bromine (brd“min, -moin). 1827. [f. Fr. 
brome (see BROME') + INE; cf. IODINE.) 
Chem. A non-metallic element discovered by 


1874. Colloq. altered f. 


BROMISM 


Balard in 1826 ; areddish-black heavy liquid, 
with a strong irritating smell, and highly 
Poisonous. Symbol Br. Also attrib. 

Bromism (bro*-miz’m). 1867. [f. BROM- 
INE + IsM.] Med. The condition produced by 
misuse of bromine or a bromide. 

Bro'mite. 1850. Min. — BROMYRITE. 

Bromize, -ise (brd“-moiz), v. 1853. [f. 
BROMINE + -IZE.] To treat, compound, im- 
pregnate, or infuse with bromine; in 
Photogr., to prepare (a plate) with bromine 
or à bromide. 

Bromlite (bre-mloit). 1835. [f. Bromley 
Hil in Cumberland + -ITE! 2b.] Min. = 
ALSTONITE. 

Bromo- (bró"-mo), bef. a vowel brom-. 
Chem. Comb. f. BROMINE, as in: 

bro:mace’tic acid, a compound of bromine 
and acetic acid (C,H,BrO,), forming salts called 
broma'cetates; broma'rgyrite = BROMYRITE; 
bromhy-drin, a class of compounds ‘produced 
by the action of tribromide or pentabromide of 
phosphorus on glycerin’ (Watts); bro‘moform, 
a compound analogous to chloroform (CHBr;). 

f Bro'muret. 1878. [f. BROMINE + -URET.] 
Chem. The earlier name for a BROMIDE. 

Bromyrite (bró"-mireit) 1854. [f. BROM- 
INE, after argyrite; see -ITE' 2b.] Min. The 
native bromide of silver, an isometric yellow, 
amber, or green splendent mineral; also 
called Bromargyrite, bromic silver. 

|| Bronchia (bro-nkia), sb. pl. 1074. [Late 
L. — Gr. n. pl. Bpdyxia, f. Bpóvxos windpipe. 
Formerly occas. treated as sing., w. pl. 
bronchi.) The branches of the bronchi 
within the lungs. Hence Bro'nchial, 
Bro'nchic a. pertaining to the bronchi or 
bronchia. Bro-nchially adv. 

Bronchio- (bro:nki,o), bef. a vowel bron- 
chi-. Med. Comb. f. BRONOHIA, as in: 

bronchia'rctia [L. ar(c)tus], contraction of the 
bronchial tubes; bro:nchie'ctasis [Gr. rao], 
dilatationofthe bronchial tubes; bronchio-cri'sis 
[Gr. xpiots], paroxysmal attacks resembling 
whooping-cough occurring in tabes; pneumonia, 
inflammation of the lungs, beginning in the 
bronchial membrane ; -pu*Imonary a., pertaining 
to the bronchi and lungs. 

Bronchiole (bro-pki,ó"l) 1866. 
L. *bronchiola, dim. of bronchia.] 
bronchial tube. 

|| Bronchitis (bronkoi-tis). 1814. [mod.L., 
f. bronchi, bronchia + -Yrts.] Med. Inflam- 
mation of the bronchial mucous membrane. 
Hence Bronchitic a. 

Broncho- (bro:nko), bef. a vowel bronch-. 
Med. Comb. f. BRONCHUS, as in: 

bro'nchadene [Gr. dôńv], one of the bronchial 
glands; broncha-rctia [L. SCRI contraction 
of a bronchus; broncho-pneumornía — bronchio- 
pneumonia (see BRONCHIO-); -lith, a calcareous 
deposit in a bronchial gland; -rrhaa, a kind of 
chronic bronchitis, etc. 

Bronchocele (bro'nkósi). 1657. [- Gr. 
Bpoyxoxýàn tumour in the throat, f. Bpóyxos 
BRONCHUS + (y tumour; ef. Fr. broncho- 
cèle.) Med. A swelling of the thyroid gland; 
goitre. 

Bronchophony (brenke-foni). 1834. [- Fr. 
bronchophonie.] Med. The sound of the voice 
heard in the bronchi by means of the stetho- 
scope; esp. the increased vocal resonance 
heard in certain diseased conditions of the 


[7 mod. 
A minute 


lungs. Hence Bronchopho-nic a. var. 
Broncho:phonism. 
Bronchotome (bre-nkdto"m). 1837. [f. 


BRONCHO- + -TOME!.] Surg. A knife, or a pair 
of scissors, used for bronchotomy. 

Bronchotomy (brenke:timi). 1706. [f. 
Broncwo- + -romy. Cf. Fr. bronchotomie.] 
Surg. The operation of making an incision in 
the wind-pipe; a generic term, including 
thyrotomy, laryngotomy, and tracheotomy. 
Hence Broncho‘tomist, one who performs 
b. ; (joc.) a cut-throat. 

|| Bronchus (brọnkvs). Pl. -chi (improp. 
-chze) 1706. [-late L. bronchus; see 
BRONCHIA.] Phys. Each of the two main 
branches of the trachea. 

|| Bronco (bro-nko) 1883. [Sp., = ‘rough, 
rude’.] An untamed or half-tamed horse, or 
a cross between the horse and a mustang. 
(Western U.S.) 

+ Bro'nstrops. 1617. [app. a further 
corruption of bawstrop, corrupt form of 
Bawpstror.] A bawd —1661. 
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|| Bronte-on. 1849. (Gr. Bpovreiov.] In the 
Greek theatre, a number of brazen vessels 
with stones in them placed under the floor, to 
imitate thunder. 

Brontology (bronto'llódsi) 1731. [f. Gr. 
Bpovr thunder + -LoGY.] That part of 
meteorology which treats of thunder. 

|| Brontosaurus (brentosd-ris).  [mod.L. 
(1879), f. Gr. Bpovrá thunder + caópos lizard.] 
A huge dinosaurian reptile. 

Brontothere (bro-ntopi*z). 1877. [f. as 
prec. + Onpiov wild beast.] Palwont. An 
extinct genus of ungulate mammals, having 
affinities to the elephant and also to the tapir. 

Bronze (brenz), sb. 1721. [-Fr. bronze — 
Tt. bronzo (whence med.L. bronzium, bron- 
tium, in It. documents), prob. — Pers. birinj, 
pirinj copper.] 1. A brown-coloured alloy 
of copper and tin, sometimes also con- 
taining a little zinc and lead. Formerly 
included under the term Brass, q.v. 1739. 2. 
(with pl.) A work of art, as a statue, etc., 
executed in bronze 1721. t 3. fig. Unblush- 
ingness. (Cf. brass.) 31823. 4. (More fully b. 
powder): A metallic powder (usu. brass, 
copper, or tin) used in painting, printing, etc. 
1753. 5. A colour like that of bronze 1817. 
6. attrib. Made of bronze 1839; bronze- 
coloured 1828. 

1. Aluminium b.: see ALUMINIUM. Phosphor-b.: 
an alloy of b. or copper with a little phosphorus 
added, which increases its tenacity. 2. How little 
gives thee joy or pain; A print, a b., a flower, a 
Toot PRIOR. 3. Imbrown'd with native b., lo! 
Henley stands POPE. 6. The b. coinage (mod. 
Comb.: b. age — bronze iod; b. man 
(Archzol.), a man living in the b. period ; b. period 
(Archeol.), the prehistoric period (preceded by the 
Stone, and succeeded by the Iron Period) during 
which weapons, etc. were made of b.; b. powder 
=sense 4; b. wing, a Pigeon (Phaps chalcoptera) 
found in Australasia. Hence Bro'nzy a, tinged 
with b. colour. 

Bronze (brenz), v. 1045. [f. prec., or — Fr. 
bronzer.) 1. trans. To give a bronze-like 
appearance to, by any mechanical or chemical 
process. 2. fig. To render unfeeling or shame- 
less; to harden, steel 1726. 3. To make 
bronze-coloured 1792. 4. intr. To become like 
bronze 1880. 

3. The..veteran..bronz'd by many a summer 
sun ROGERS. 

Bronzed (bronzd), ppl. a. 1748. [f. prec. + 
-ED'.] In senses of the vb. 1—3. 

Bronzed Skin, supra-renal melasma or Addi- 
son's disease. 

Bro'nzite. 1816. [f. BRONZE sb. + -ITE' 
2b.] Min. A bronze-coloured variety of 


diallage. 
Broo. Sc. 1440. [- OFr. breu — Pr. bro; 
= BREE sb.* 2. 


see BROSE.] 

Brooch (bró*tf) [ME. broche; the same 
wd. as BROACH. Occas. pronounced (brütf).] 
1. An ornamental fastening, consisting of a 
safety pin, with the clasping part variously 
fastened and enriched. Now mainly a 
(female) ornament. t2. Formerly, a neck- 
n. a bracelet, a trinket, etc. —1676. Also 

ig. 
2. fig. He is the B. indeed, And Iemme of all our 
Nation Haml. 1v. vii. 94. Hence Brooch v. rare, 
to adorn as with a b. 

Brood (brid), sb. [OE. bród, corresp. to 
MDu. broet (Du. broed), OHG. bruot (G. brut), 
f. Gmc. *bród-, dental deriv. of *bró- warm, 
heat.] 1. Progeny, offspring, young; esp. of 
animals that lay eggs. b. Family. (Now usu. 
contemptuous.) ME. c. fig. Of things in- 
animate 1597. 2. The cherishing of the foetus 
in the egg or the womb; hatching, breeding 
(arch.) ME. t b. Hence: Parentage, extrac- 
tion. SPENSER. C. attrib. = ‘breeding’; as in 
b. class, etc. Often hyphened. 1526. 3. A 
race, a kind. Now contempluous; — 'swarm, 
crew, crowd'. 1581. 4. spec. The spat of 
oysters in its second year 1862. 5. Min. The 
heavier kinds of waste ore (Cornwall) 1880. 

1. The Serpents B. DRYDEN. A B. of Ducks 
ADDISON, of silk- worms 1760. b. A b. of daughters 
GEO. ELIOT. c. The b. of Folly without father 
bred MILT. Penser. 96. 3. A. b. of petty despots 
FREEMAN. Comb. b.-hen, a breeding-hen; also, 
t the Pleiades. 

Brood (brid), v. ME. [f. prec.] I. trans. 
(mostly arch. or poet.) 1. To sit on eggs so as 
to hatch them. 2. To cherish (young brood) 
under the wings, as a hen does; often fig. 


BROOMRAPE 


1571. 3. fig. To hatch (produc 
1613. 4. To cherish in the mino n) 
(wrath, ete). Now usu. o b. on or over. Jp 
}. Hell, and not the heave: t a 
Fur 4, "To b. hope Jonson. a that desig 
. intrans. 1. To sit as a hen oi * 
or hover with outspread wings 1588 did nt 
sit on, or hang close over; to hover over. Said 
esp. of night, silence, mist, slorm-clouds, ant 
the like. 1697. 3. To mediate moodily on o 
over; to dwell closely upon in the mind Til. 
b. To meditate (esp. in a morbid way) 1996, 

. transf. a. To breed interest 1078. b. To lig 
as a cherished nestling, etc. 1679. 

1. Birds sit brooding in the snow L. L. L. y, il 
933. Also MILT. P. L. 1. 21. 2. Perpetual Night 
In silence brooding on th’ unhappy ground Dry: 
pen ie dark revenge Soot: 4. b. The 

injury. . n 
Bn g ooding in his mind 

Broo'dy, a. 1513. (f. BROOD sb. + B2 
1. Apt or inclined to breed. Now dial, 2, 0t 
a hen: Inclined to sit 1523, Hence Broo:di- 
ness. 

Brook (bruk), sb. (OE. bróc, corresp. to LG. 
and HG. words meaning ‘marsh, bog’, MLG. 
brük, (M)Du. brock, OHG. bruoh (G. bruch); of 
unkn. origin.] A small stream ; orig. a torrent, 
Also transf. 

These rivers are fed by numberless brooks 
MORSE. Comb, B. ouzel or B, runner, the Water- 
rail. Also in many plant-names. 

Brook (bruk), [OE. brücan = OFris. 
brüka, OS. brükan (Du. bruiken), OHG, 
brühhan (G. brauchen use, want, need), Goth. 
brükjan, Gmc. deriv. of *brük- make use of 
$= IE. *bhrug-, whence L. frui enjoy.) 1, 
trans. To enjoy the use of, profit by; to 
Possess, hold. Obs. exc. Sc. and arch. t2. To 
make use of (food); later; to digest, to bear 
on the stomach —1598. Also fig. 3. To put up 


with [cf. 2]. Now chiefly in neg. constructions. 
1530, 

1. f To b. a name (well) : to act consistently with 
it, do it credit. 3. Heav'n. Brooks not the works 
of violence and war MILT. P.L. VI. 274. 

Brookite (bru-koit). 1879. [f. H. J. Brooke, 
mineralogist, + -ITE* 2b.) Min. Native 
titanic anhydrid 

Brooklet (bru-klét). 1813. [f. BROOK 8b. 


+ -LET.] A little brook. So t Broorket. 

Brooklime  (bru:k,loim). 1450.  [orig. 
brokelemk (OB. hleomoce = MLG. lómeke) 
whence brooklem, lyme (xv1).] A species of 
Speedwell (Veronica beccabunga); also Lesser 
Brooklime (V. anagallis). 

Brool (brül) 1837. [- G. briill (poet. for 
gebrüll), f. brüllenroar.] A low deep humming 
sound; a murmur. / ig. 

List to the b. of that ro; reato CARLYLE. 

Broom (brim), sb. [OE. bróm, corresp. to 
MLG. brdm, M Du. brāme (Du. braam), OHG. 
brümo, brāma; cf. also MLG. bréme, MDu. 
bremme, OHG. brāmma brier, and forms 8v. 
BRAMBLE.) 1. A shrub, Sarothamnus Or 
Cylisus scoparius (N. O. Leguminosae), beat 
ing yellow papilionaceous flowers. Also Es 
genus to which this belongs, and the allie 
genus Genista, including the White Broom, 
and Giant or Irish Broom, etc. 2. Any one 
of various other plants used for sweeping, 
or fancied to be akin to the broom propers 
as BUTCHER’s BROOM, SPANISH BROOM, Q.Y 
3. Any implement for sweeping, 9 bu 
orig. one made of twigs of broom, Men 
ete., fixed to a handle. Cf. Besom sb. * 2. MP 


Also fig. and transf. í 
Comb.: b.-bush, Parthenium hysterophoriiy 
-cod, the seed-vessel of the b.; ~cypress 


arius; ~ 


ms; 
-weed, a tro] 


if. prec. sb.] D 


Broom (brüm), v. 1627. 
irans. To sweep with a broom 1838. 
BREAN a ship ( Dicts.) 1627. 

Broo'm corn. 1817. [f. (in U.S.) Boos 
(Indian) Corx.] The U.S. name of the Vt, 
mon Millet, Sorghum vulgare, of Me the 
panicles are made into brooms, ete.; 
Sorghum saccharatum of the East. a 7, 

Broomrape (brü-mrép). 1578. [ir genus 
Rapum genistæ broom tuber.] A larg 


BROOMSTAFF 


herbs (Orobanche), which attach 
themselves to the roots of broom and other 
plants, having a leafiess fleshy stem furnished 
with pointed scales. First applied to O. major. 
Broomstaff (brü-mstat). arch. Also -Stave. 
rare. Pl. -Stafis, -staves. 1613. The staff or 
handle of a broom, & broomstick. 
Broomstick (brü-mstik). 1683. Same as 


BROOMSTAFE. 

To marry over the b.: to go through a quasi- 

marriage ceremony, in which the parties jump 
over à b.; = to jump the besom. 

[f. BROOM sb. 

t2. Of or 


Broomy (br:mi), a. 1649. 
4-1] 1. Covered with broom. 
pertaining to a broom or besom. SWIFT. 3. 
Broom-like (rare) 1807. 

1. The b. banks of Nith BURNS. . 

Broose. Sc. 1786. (Sc. pronó. brz, briiz; of 
unkn. origin.) A race by the young men 
present at country weddings in the north, 
the course being from the bride’s former 
home to the bridegroom’s house. (A survival 
from primitive marriage-customs. Cf. BRIDE- 
LOPE.) 

Brose (bró"z). 1657. (mod. Sc. form of 
Brewis; see also BROO.] A dish made by 
pouring boiling water (or milk) on oatmeal (or 
oat-cake) seasoned with salt and butter. 
‘Pease b.: a similar dish of pease-meal. Athole b. : 
a mixture of whisky and honey. 

t Bro'tel, brotle, a. [ME. brotil, brutil, f. 
brolen broken, pa. pple. of OE. bréotan (see 
Brive v.) In use brotel appears as one of the 
various forms of britil, bretil, BRITTLE, and it 
may have been of later analogical formation. 
Cf. BRICKLE.] Brittle; mortal 1529. Also fig. 
Hence t Bro'telness. 

Broth (bróp), sb. (OE. brop = OHG. brod, 
ON. broð :- Gmo. *brobam, f. (*bro-) *bru-, 
base of Brew.] A decoction; esp. that in 
which meat is boiled ; also a thin soup made 
from this and vegetables, as Scotch ‘broth’. 
Also fig. and transf. 

Iam sure. . you love B. better than Soup STEELE. 
Phr. A b. of a bdy: the essence of what a boy 
should be. 

Brothel (bro:p'D, sb. [Late ME. bropel 
worthless fellow, prostitute, f. OE. d|broben 
gone to ruin, pa. pple. of bréopan deteriorate, 
degenerate (cf. briebel worthless), of unkn. 
origin. For a similar formation cf. BROTEL, 
BROTLE. In the present sense (XVI), short for 
t brothel-house, by assoc. w. earlier BORDEL, 
which it superseded.) + 1. A worthless aban- 
doned fellow —1594. + 2. A prostitute —1600. 
3. Short for brothel’s house, b.-house; super- 
seding BORDEL: A house of illfame 1593. 
Also attrib. 

2. A company of concubins and brothels 1606. 
3. T thy foote out of Brothels Lear III. iv. 99. 
Comb. b.-house = sense 3. Hence t Brotheller, 
awhoremonger. t Bro:thelling, whoring. t Bro‘- 
thelry, harlotry ; also, a place of prostitutes. 

Brother (br»:Qo1), sb. Pl. brothers, breth- 
ren (bre6-rén). (OK. brbóor = OF ris brother, 
bróder, OS. bróthar, (M)Du. broeder, (M)LG. 
brüder, OHG. bruodar (G. bruder), ON. bróðir, 
Goth. brdpar :- Gmo. *bropar :— IB. *bhrd- 
ter, whence Skr. bhratr, Gr. dedmp, L. 
fraler. 1. A male being related to others 
(male or female) as the child of the same 
Darents or parent. In the latter case, he is 
more properly called a half-b., or b. of the half. 
blood. b. A kinsman, as uncle, nephew, 
cousin, (A Hebraism.) ME. c. One who is 
as à brother 1795. 2. One of the same clan, 
city, fatherland; fellow-man, fellow-creature 
OE. 3. A fellow-Christian; a co-religionist 
generally, (Pl. brethren.) OE. 4. A fellow- 
member of a guild, corporation, or order; 
hence, one of the same profession, trade, 
Society, or order. (Pl. brethren.) ME. b. 
Vaguely : One in the same case or position; 
& comrade, fellow. (Pl. usu. brothers.) ME. 
5. esp. A tellow-member of a religious order 
NS frater, frére, friar) 1500. 6. fig. Of things 

E. 7. attrib, Bet. other sbs. (often hyphened) 
E fellow. Brother-man.: a man and brother. 
503. Also of things 1822. 
tnos borne broder ME. b. Gen. 13:8. c. My 
wen ihe b. of my love, My Arthur TENNYSON. 
2.3 me sonnes are my brethren Much Ado Y. i. 

om prhe soul of our dear b. here departed Bk 
of the iw. „The Brethren: in N. T. the members 
some ‘arly Christian churches. Also adopted by 

modern sects who reject orders in the 


of parasitic 
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. Your B, Kings 
dragons, and a companion to owles Job 30:29. 6. 
That April morn, Of this the very b. WORDSW. 

Comb.: B.-consanguinean, one born of the 
same father; -uterine, one born of the same 
mother. 

Bro‘ther, v. 1573. [f. prec.] 1. To make a 
brother of; to admit to brotherhood; to 
sodrga as brother. 2. To be a brother to 
1600. 

Brother-german (bro:601,d30-mman). Pl. 
brothers-german (t brethren-) ME. [f. 
BROTHER sb. + GERMAN a.'2.] A brother 
through both parents. (In early times used 
also as = ‘brother-uterine’.) 

Brotherhood (br»-orhud), also t brother- 
head. [Not in OE.: prob. f. BROTHERRED, 
assim. to the -hede class through brothered(e.] 
1. The relation of a brother, or of brothers 
mutually. Also in spiritual sense. ME. 2. 
Brotherliness, friendly alliance ME. +3. 
The rank of a ‘brother’ in a corporation. 
Tr. & Cr. 1. iii. 104. 4. An association of 
brothers; a fraternity or guild; also the 
brethren collectively ME. Also fig. of things 
1728. 5. Community of feeling uniting man 
and man 1784. 

1. The b. of blood was not to wear out PUSEY. 4. 
There is a b. of you, but I will breake it 1555. fig. 
Ab. of lofty elms Worpsw. 5. The common b. of 
man D'ISRAELI. 

Brother-in-law (bro-derinl§:). ME. [app. 
‘inlaw’ = in Canon Law; esp. with reference 
to intermarriage; see -IN-LAW.] prop. The 
brother of one’s husband or wife, the husband 
of one’s sister. Occas., the husband of one’s 
wife’s (or husband’s) sister. 

Brotherly (brv-deuli), a. [OE. brdporli¢; see 
-LY'.] Of or pertaining to a brother; also, 
characteristic of a brother, kind, affectionate. 
Hence Bro'therliness. Bro'therly adv. 

t Bro'therred. [OE., f. brópor + -r@den 
condition; see -RED.] = BROTHERHOOD, Q.V. 
—1542. 

Brothership (Jip. [OE., f. as prec. + 
-sHrP.] a. Brotherly fellowship. b. A fra- 
ternity or guild-brotherhood 1866. 

Bro'therwort. ME. Wild Thyme. 

Brough. Now Sc. and north. 1496. [var. 
of BRocH.] A luminous ring round a shining 
body; a halo. 

Brougham (brim, brü-om, bró*om). 1851. 
[f. name of Henry Peter, Lord Brougham 
(1778-1868)] A one-horse closed carriage, 
with two or four wheels, for two or four 
persons. 

Brought (brdt). Pa. pple. of BRING v. 

Brow (brau), sb.' [OE. bri :- Gme. *brüs 
:— IE. *bhrüs, whence also Gr. 4¢pvs, Skr. 
bhrus.] t 1. The eye-lash, L. cilium. Only in 
OE. t2. The eye-lid, L. palpebra. Usu. pl. 
—1500. 3. ‘The arch of hair over the eye’ (J.). 
Usu. pl. Now EYE-BROW. ME. 4. pl. The 
prominences of the forehead above the eyes. 
Now poet. — next sense. 1588. 5. The fore- 
head. (L. frons.) 1535. Also fig. b. esp. as the 
seat of the facial expressions of joy, sorrow, 
resolution, etc. (poet.) 1593. 6. The projecting 
edge of a cliff or hill, standing over a steep. 
(From sense 3; though now occ. assoc. W. 
sense 5.) ME. 7. Coal-mining. A gallery in 
a coal-mine running across the face of the 
coal. 

3. To knit, bend one's brows : to frown. The charm. 
of married brows TENNYSON. 4. Did not they Put 
on my Browes this wreath of Victorie ? Jul. C. V. 
jii. 82. 5. Men of more b. then brain FULLER. 
Thy calm clear b., Wherein is glass'd serenity of 


soul BYRON. 
Comb.: b.-ague, ‘strictly supra-orbital neuralgia 


of malarious origin’ (now = Megrim); -antler, 
the lowest tine of a stag’s horn; -point = ^ 
; -post (Archit.), a cross-beam; -snag, 

“tine = brow-antler; -stone (cf. brow-post). 
Hence Browed a. having a b. or brows; chiefly in. 
comb., as dark-browed. t Bro-wless a. unabashed. 

Brow (brau), sb.* 1867. [app. — Norw. 
bru, ON. bri: bridge.] Naut. Old name fora 
ship’s gangway. 

Brow, v. rare. 1034. [f. BROW sb.*] To 
form a brow to, be on the brow of. 

1. The hilly crofts That b. this bottom glade 
Mir. 

Browbeat (brau:bit) v. Pa. t. browbeat, 
Pa. pple. browbeaten. 1581. [f. BROW sb.* 
+ BEAT v.) To bear down with stern, arro- 


the ‘Brethren’, or ‘Plymouth Bre- 
Saks. A b. to 


BROWNISM 


gant, or insolent looks or words; to bully. 
Also fig. 

He browbeat the informers against us FIELDING. 
Hence Brow'beater. 

+ Browd, v. ME. [- OFr. brouder (mod. 
broder); see BROIDER, EMBROIDER.] 1. frans. 
To broider, embroider —1503. 2. To braid. 
CHAUCER. 

t Brow'et. ME. [-(O)Fr. brouet, dim. of 
breu:— Rom. *brodo; see Broo, BREWIS.] 
Soup or broth of the juice of boiled meat, 
thickened —1500. 

Browis. Now dial. [ME. broys, browis, 
browes (whence mod. Sc. Bross), later brewis, 
brewes; see BREWIS.] fl. = BREWIS —1658, 
2. A kind of BROsE; as the browis of the 
Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast 1839. 

Brown (braun) a. [OE. brün = OFris., 
OS. brün (Du. bruin), OHG. brün (G. braun), 
ON. brúnn :—- Gmc. *brünaz (whence Fr., 
Pr. brun, It. bruno). Reinforced in ME. from. 
(O)Fr. brun.] 1. Dusky, dark. (Now only 
poet.) b. fig. Gloomy, serious. See BROWN 
STUDY. 2. Name of a composite colour 
produced by a mixture of red, yellow, and 
black ME. 3. Of persons: Having the 
skin of a brown or dusky colour; dark- 
complexioned; tanned OE. +4. Of steel, 
etc. : Burnished. [Cf. Fr. brunir.) —1802, 

1. Umbrage broad, And b. as Evening MILT. P.L. 
ix. 1088. 2. B. ant. bear, owl; b. willow; b. hæma- 
tite, etc. 3. The b. Indian GoLpsw. Phr. To do b.: 
‘to do thoroughly’, suggested by roasting; to 
cheat. slang. 

Comb.: b. coal, lignite, etc.: b. gannet, b. gull, 
the Booby (Sula fusca); b. gum, the inspissated 
juice of Zucalyptus resinifera; -heart, a species 
of tree in Guiana; -hen, the female of the Black 
Grouse (Tetrao tetriz); -holland (see HOLLAND); 
b. jolly, corrupt. f. BRINJAL; b. rust, a disease oi 
wheat caused by a parasitic fungus ('richobasis. 
rubigo vera); -spar (Min.), a variety of dolomite ; 
also used of ankerite, magnesite, chalybite, etc. ; 
b. stout, a superior kind of porter; b. sugar, un- 
refined or partially refined sugar; -thrasher, the 
(American) Ferruginous Thrush, called also the 
Brown Thrush (T'urdus rufus); b. ware, a com- 
mon kind of pottery. ence Brow'nish a. 
Brow'nness. 

Brown, sb. ME. [The adj. used absol.] 
1. Brown colour 1607. b. A pigment of a 
brown colour, as Vandyke b. 1549. 2, Ellipt. 
(see quots.) ME. b. slang. A copper coin 1812. 

1. The browns and greens of the heather 
W. BLACK. 2. The b. [of roast meat] BURTON. 
March b. [fly] KINGSLEY. 

Brown (braun) v. ME. [f. BROWN a.] 1. 
intr. To become brown. 2. trans. To make 
brown ; to roast brown ; to give (by a chemical 
process) a dull brown lustre to gun-barrels, 
ete. 1570. 

Brown Bess. 1785. Familiar name given 
in the British Army to the old flint-lock 
musket, which had a brown walnut stock. 

Brown bill, brown-bill. 1589. [See BILL 
sb. 2.) A kind of halberd painted brown, 
once used by foot-soldiers and watchmen. 

Brown Bills levied in the City Made Bills to pass 
the Grand Committee BUTLER Hud. 

Brown bread. 1489. Any bread of a 
darker colour than white bread. Now spec. 
applied in England to bread made of un- 
boulted flour, or whole meal. Also attrib. 

Brown George. 1688. 1. tA loaf of 
coarse brown bread. b. A hard coarse biscuit. 
12. A kind of wig —1840. 3. A brown earthen- 
ware vessel. Cf. BLACK JACK. 1801. 

Brownian (brau-niăn), a. 1871. [f. Dr. 
Robert Brown, who first described the moye- 
ment, see -IAN.] B. movement; the irregular 
oscillatory movement of microscopic particles 
suspended in a limpid fluid. 

Brownie (brauni). 1513. (dim. of BROWN; 
= ‘a wee brown man’; see -IE.] 1, A bene- 
volent goblin, supposed to haunt old houses, 
esp. farm-houses, in Scotland, and occ. to do 
household work while the family slept. 2. A 
junior member of the Girl Guides 1916, 

Brow‘ning, sb. 1905. An automatic pistol 
invented by J. M. Browning of Utah, U.S.A. 
(1884-1926). 

Browning (brau-nin), vbl. sb. 1709. [f. 
BROWN v. + -ING'.] 1. The process of making 
or becoming brown 1791. 2. Cookery. A 
preparation for colouring gravy, etc., brown. 

Brow'nism. 1617. [f. the surname Brown 
+ -1sM.] 1. Thesystem of church-government. 


BROWN STUDY 


advocated c1581 by the Puritan Robert 
Brown, and adopted by the Independents. 
2. Med. The BRUNONIAN system. So Brow'n- 
ist. 

Brown study. 1532. [orig. f. BROWN in 
sense of 'gloomy'.] A state of mental ab- 
straction or musing : now esp. an idle reverie. 

Brownwort (braumwrat). Obs. OE. 
Herb. The Water Betony (Scrophularia 
aquatica), and perh. other species of Scrophu- 


Brow'ny, a. rare. 1582. [f. BROWN a. + 
-Y'.] Inclining to brown. 

t Brow'sage. 1610. [f. BROWSE v. + -AGE.] 
1. The browsing of cattle; concr. that on 
which they browse —1688. 2. The right of 
browsing 1611. 

Browse (brauz), sb.' 1523. [In XVI brouse 
= OFr. brost bud, young shoot, later broust 
(mod. brout), prob. of Gmc. origin; but 
the loss of ( in Eng. is unexplained.] 1. 
Young shoots and twigs of shrubs, trees, etc., 
used as fodder for cattle. 2. That which is 
or can be browsed 1552. 3. The action of 
browsing 1810. Hence B.-wood. 

1. Their gotes upon the brouzes fedd SPENSER. 
2. Th' unworthy browze Of buffaloes DRYDEN. 

Browse, sb.* 1875. Min. [Origin unkn.] 
A variety of slag. 

Browse, browze (brauz), v. [Late ME. 
brouse, bruse (XV) — OFr., broster (mod. brouter) 
to crop, f. brost; see BROWSE sb.'] 1. intr. 
and absol. To feed on the leaves and shoots of 
trees and bushes : said of goats, deer, cattle. 
(Also carelessly used for graze.) 1542. Also 
fig. and transf. 2. trans. To crop and eat 
(leaves, twigs, etc.) 1523. 3. causal. To feed 
(cattle) on (twigs, etc.) 1550. 

1. Cattell forsaking the. . pastures to broose vpon 
leaues and boughes T. TAYLOR. 2. Trees..per- 
poly browsed down by the cattle DARWIN. 

fence Brow'ser, ?one who feeds the deer in 
winter time; an animal which browses. 

Browsing (brau-zin), vbl. sb. 1580. [f. prec. 
+ -ING'.] The action of the vb. ; also coner. 
shoots and leaves; browsing-ground. 

| Bruchus (brii-kis). ME.  [L.-Gr. 
Bpoüxos ‘a wingless locust'.] 1. = BRUKE. 2. 
A genus of rhynchophorous beetles, the larvee 
of which are destructive to pease, etc. 
Hence Bru'chian, one of the genus B. 

Brucine (brü-soin) 1823. [From Brucea 
antidysenterica + -INE*.] Chem. A poisonous 
vegetable alkaloid existing in false Angostura 
bark, and in Nux Vomica. var. || Bru'cia. 

Brucite (brü-soit) . 1868. [f. A. Bruce, an 
American mineralogist + -ITE* 2b.] Min. A 
native hydrate of magnesia. 

Bru'ckle, v, Now dial. 1648. [prob. a fre- 
quentative of Sc. bruik; see -LE.] To begrime. 

t Bruges. 1517. Name of a city of Flan- 
ders, used attrib. in B. satin, and occas. 
elliptically. 

Bruin (br&in) 1481. [- Du. bruin, the 
Du. form of BROWN used as the name of the 
bear in Reynard the Fox.) Applied, as a 
proper name, to the Brown Bear. (But now 
often used without capital B.) 

Bruise (brüz), sb. 1441. [f. the vb.] t1. 
A breaking; a breach —1530. 2. An injury to 
the body by a blunt or heavy instrument, 
causing discoloration but not laceration of 
the skin; a contusion 1541. b. Of a plant, 
fruit, etc. 1678. 

One arm'd with metal, th' other with wood, This 
fit for b., and that for blood BUTLER Hud. 

Bruise (brüz), v. [OE. brysan crush, ME. 
brüse, brise, brese, with which coalesced brüse, 
broyse, brose, later bruise — AFr. bruser, OFr. 
bruisier (mod. briser) break, smash, of 
unkn. origin.) 1. trans. ‘To crush by any 
weight’ (J.). But now: To injure by a blow 
which discolours the skin but does not 
lacerate it, and breaks no bones; to contuse. 
Also transf. t2. (f. Fr.] To break (in pieces, 
down), to smash —1611. 3. fig. (to senses 1, 2, 
4) ME. 4. To beat small, crush, bray, grind 
down ME. 

1. It shal b. thy head, and thou shalt b. his heele 
Gen. 3:15. 2. Às yron brusseth and breaketh all 
thinges COVERDALE Dan.2:40. 3. An Iron Rod to 
b. and breake Thy disobedience MILT, P.L. v. 884. 
4. Pot-herbs. .bruis'd with Vervain DRYDEN. 

Hence Bruised ppl. a.; of blood : extravasated. 
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Bruiser (brü-zoi) 1586. [f. BRUISE v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who bruises or crushes. 2. A 
prize-fighter 1744. 3. Hunting slang. One 
who rides recklessly 1830. 4. A concave tool 
used in grinding lenses or specula 1777. 

2. Bear-garden bruisers H. WALPOLE. 

f Brui‘sewort. OE. Herb. A plant sup- 
posed to heal bruises, esp. the Common Daisy 
—1830. 

Bruit (brat), sb. 1450. [- (O)Fr. bruit, 
subst. use of pa. pple. of bruire roar :- Rom. 
*brügere, alt. of L. rugire roar, by assoc. 
w. *bragere BRAY v.'] 1. Noise, din, clamour 
(arch.). 2. Report noised abroad, rumour 
(arch.) 1494. +3. Renown —1609. ||4. Med. 
Any sound heard in auscultation; e.g. bruit 
de souffle. [Fr.] 

1. The b. of arms MERIVALE. 2. An uncertain b. 
from Barbadoes of some disorder there EVELYN. 

Bruit (brit), v. 1525. [f. the sb.] 1. trans. 
To noise, report, rumour. Often with abroad, 
about. 1528. Also intr. KEATS. 2. trans. To 
speak of, make famous 1553. 

1. I finde thou art no lesse then Fame hath 
bruited 1 Hen. VI, 11. iii. 68. 

Bruke. Now dial. ME. [- L. brucus, 
bruchus; see BRUCHUS.] 1. A locust without 
wings; ? the larva of the locust. 2. A field- 
cricket (north.) 1847. 

Brum. 1881. Contr. of BRUMMAGEM ; attrib. 
‘counterfeit, not genuine’. 

|| Brumaire (briimé-r), 1803. [Fr., f. brume 
fog + -aire -ARY'; see BRUME.] The second 
month (Oct. 22 to Noy. 20) in the calendar of 
the French Republic, introduced in 1793. 

Brumal (brü-màl), a. 1513. [— L. brumalis, 
f. bruma winter; see -AL'.] Belonging to 
winter; wintry. 

The brumall Solstice SIR T. BROWNE. 

Brume (brüm). 1808. [- Fr. brume fog :- 
L. bruma (prec.).] Fog, mist, vapour. 

The drifting b. LONGF. 

Brummagem (bro-médgém). 1681. A. sb. 
1. A local vulgar form of Birmingham. Hence 
(contemptuously) An article made at Bir- 
mingham: spec. a. A counterfeit coin; b. a 
spur. 1834. 2. Eng. Hist. = ‘Birmingham 
(i.e. counterfeit) Protestant’. See ANTI- 
BIRMINGHAM. 1681. 

B. attrib. or adj. 1. Made at Birmingham. 
b. With allusion to counterfeit groats, plate, 
etc.: Counterfeit, sham; cheap and showy 
1637. 2. Hist. Of or pertaining to the ‘ Birm- 
inghams’ of 1680; see A 2. 1681. 

1. b. I coined heroes as fast as Brumingham 
groats T. BROWN. B. jewellery 1861. 

Brumous (brü-mos) a. 1850. [- Fr. 
brumeux — late L. brumosus rainy (Isidore), 
f. bruma; see BRUME, -0Us.] Foggy, wintry. 

t Brunel, -elle. 1597. (abbrev. of Brunella, 
the L. name now less correctly written 
Prunella.) The plant Self-heal. 

Brunette (brune:t, brüne-t). 1712. [- (O)Fr. 
brunette, fem. of brunet, f. brun BROWN; see 
-ETTE.] A. sb. A girl or woman of a dark 
complexion 1713. B. adj. Of dark complexion, 
brown-haired; nut-brown. Also absol. the 
colour. 1712. 

f Bru'nion. 1706, [- Fr. brugnon.] A nec- 
tarine. (Dicts.) 

Brunonian (brunó*nián), a. 1799. (f. 
Bruno, Latinized f. the name Brown + -IAN.] 
Applied to a system or theory of medicine 
founded by Dr. John Brown (1735-1788), 
according to which all diseases arise either 
from deficiency or excess of excitement, and. 
must be treated with stimulants or sedatives. 
b. sb. One who holds this theory. 

Brunswick (bro-nzwik). 1480. [- LG. 
Brunswik (G. Braunschweig), f. gen. of Brün 
Bruno (the founder) + wik WICK*.] 1. The 
name of a town and province of Germany. 
t 2. Hence the name of a textile fabric 1480. 

B. black, a black varnish made of turpentine 
and asphalt or lamp-black; B. green, a green 
pigment consisting of oxychloride of copper. 

Brunt (bront), sb. ME. [Originunkn.] t1. 
A sharp blow —1485. t2. An onset, violent 
attack. (Often with bear, etc.) -1821. 3. 
Shock; violence (of an attack) 1573. 4. The 
chief stress; crisis. (Formerly chief b.) [perh. 
influenced by burnt (in Sc. brunt).] 1769. t5. 
A sudden effort, or outburst —1670. 


BRUSHITE 


3. The first b. of the enemy’: 

TON, The b. of their argument tonne mu 
b. of the danger seems past CARLYIE, ' ^ TMe 
Brunt (bront), v. rare. 1440. [f. BRUNT gp, 
f 1. infr. To make an assault or attack x 
2. trans. To bear the brunt of (rare) 1859, 
pergat, obs. and dial. pa, t. and pple, ot 
Brush (brof), sb.' (ME. brusche = Ap, 
brousse, OFr. broce, brosse (whence Tr 
broussaille) += Rom. *bruscia, perh. f, p, 
bruscum excrescence on the maple (Pliny) 
1. Loppings of trees or hedges; cut brush. 
wood (now in U.S.). b. A faggot of such 
brushwood ME. 2. The small growing trees 
or shrubs of a wood; a thicket of small trees 
or underwood. (Esp. in U.S., Canada, and 

et his t 3. Stubble —1790, 

omb.: b.-kangaroo, a species inh 
Australian b. ; podes me FE 
(Talegalla lathami). 

Brush (broj), sb.* ME. [- OFr, broisse, (also 
mod.) brosse, perh. to be identified with prec.; 
cf. Broom.) 1. A utensil consisting of a piece 
of wood or other material, set with small 
tufts or bunches of bristles, hair, etc., for 
sweeping or scrubbing dust and dirt from a 
surface ; and generally any utensil for brush- 
ing or sweeping. (Brushes are of many shapes 
and materials. They are named according to 
their use, as clothes-, hat-, hairbrush, ete.) 
2. An instrument consisting of a bunch of 
hairs attached to a handle, for applying 
moisture, colours, etc., to a surface 1483, 
b. The painter's art or skill 1687. 3. Any 
brush-like bunch or tuft ; spec. the tail of the 
fox 1581. 4. Entom. A brush-like organ on the 
legs of bees, etc. 1828. 5. Electr. A brush-like 
discharge of sparks. b. A piece of metal 
terminating in metallic wires, or strips of 
carbon or copper, used for securing good 
metallie connection between two portions of 
&n electrical instrument 1789. 6. Optics. 
Bright or dark figures accompanying certain 
phenomena observed in polarized light, 
which suggest the idea of brushes 1817. 7. (f. 
BRUSH v.*) An application of a brush 1822. 
8. A graze, esp. on a horse's leg 1710. 9. 
attrib. Brush-like 167: 

2. b. Bretheren of the b. STERNE. 3. Thesquirrel, 
flippant..whisks his b. COWPER. 7. He. gives 
his beaver a b. SCOTT. 
Comb.: b.-&rass, Andropogon gryllus; -ore, 
-iron-ore, an iron ore found in the Forest of 
Dean; -wheel, (a) a wheel which turns another 
by means of bristles, cloth, leather, ete., fixed on 
their circumferences; (b) à circular revolving b. 
used for polishing, etc. Hence Bru'shless d. 

Brush (brof), sb.? ME. [f. BRUSH v.'] 1A 
forcible rush, a hostile encounter; now ep. 
a short but smart encounter. Hence ang 
(the first) b. Also fig. 2. A slight attack of 
illness. (Cf. BRASH.) SWIFT. 

1.A tear b. with tne Spaniards KINGSLEY. 

Brush (bro), v.! ME. [- OFr. tied 
go through brushwood, f. brosse BRUSH d 
t 1. infr. To rush with force or speed, uw 
into collision —1650. t 2. To force with a ru: 5 
-1470, 3, To burst away with a rush, dore a 
1690. 4. intr. (cf. BRUSH v.*) To move Pd is 
by, through, against anything, granite 

veeping it aside in passin; 3 
STR te pnt 
4. A pretty young thing..brushing y 
ADDISON. "T 

Brush (brof) v.* 1460. [f. BRUSH vu 
1. trans. To pass a brush briskly acro! un 
surface) so as to remove dirt or dust, p m 
smooth the surface. 2. To rub softly kd y 
a brush in passing; to graze lightly Rs ei 
1647. Also intr. 3. To remove (dust, 
with a brush, to sweep {away ^ brush 


Also transf. 


41. To b. up: to brighten up by ing. 
fio, to revive one’s acquaintance with anys 
To b. (a thing) over : to paint lightly; Bas, Hence 
is..time to b. this nonsense away 1885. — jg 
Bru'sher, one who brushes or uses à n 
techn. in various trades. Bru shin Pigs 
whence brushing-machine, à name o nd flax, 
acting as brushes for smoothing, dre 3 
om rus 

Brushite (bro-foit). 1880. If. Prof. us 
of Yale, U.S.; see -rre ? 2b.] Min. A 
phosphate of lime. 


BRUSHWOOD 


Brushwood (bro‘fwud). 1613. [f. BRUSH 
g».'] 1. Cut or broken twigs or branches 
1637. Also fig. 2. Small growing trees or 
shrubs; thicket, underwood 1732. 

Brushy (brofi), a.' 1719. [f. BRUSH sb.* 
4 -Y^] Covered with brush. 

Brushy, a.! 1673. [f. BRUSH sb.  -Y'.] 
Brush-like; bushy, shaggy. 

+ Brusk, a. 1486. [Origin unkn.] Her. The 
colour tawny or orange —1688. 

Brusk(e, obs. f. BRUSQUE. 

Brusque (brosk, brisk), a, 1001. [- Fr. 
brusque lively, fierce, harsh — It. brusco sour, 
tart, sour-looking, a use of the sb. = Sp., Pg. 
brusco butcher’s broom (a spiny bush) :— 
Rom, "bruscum, perh. blend of D. ruscum 
butcher’s broom with *brucus heather (see 
BRIAR). Of. BRISK.] t 1. Tart. (= It. brusco.) 
2. Somewhat rough or rude in manner; 
blunt, offhand 1651. 

2. He was brusk, ungracious, scowling, and 
silent DISRAELI. Hence Bru'sque-ly adv., -ness, 

Brusque, v. 1826. [f. prec.] To treat 
brusquely or in an off-handed way. 

To b. it: to assume a brusque manner. 
|| Brusquerie (brüskori). 1752. [Fr.] Blunt- 
ness, abruptness of manner. 

Erring, if at all, ever on the side of b. RUSKIN. 
Brussels (bro-sélz). Name of the capital 
of Belgium : hence, 1. Short for * Brussels 
carpet! 1845. 2. alirib., as B. carpet, a carpet 
having à back of stout linen thread and an 
upper surface of wool; B. lace, a costly kind 
of pillow-lace made in B.; B. sprout (usu. 
pl) the bud-bearing Cabbage (Brassica 
oleracea gemmifera), producing buds like small 
cabbages in the axils of its leaves 1748. 

f Bru'stle, v." [Early ME. brustlien, var. 
of brasilien OE. brastlian ; of echoic origin.] 
intr, To crackle, rustle —1755. 

t Brustle, v.? 1648. [var. of BRISTLE v.] 1. 
intr. To bristle as hair. 2. To bristle wp, raise 
the mane 1656. 3. esp. Of birds: To raise the 
feathers; hence fig. To show off, bluster 
1800, 

+ Bru'sure. ME. [- OFr. briseüre (mod. 
brisure), f. briser break; see -URE.] 1. Bruising 
or crushing; a bruise —1494. 2, Breaking, 
breach ; ruin —1506. 

|| Brut (brat) 1450. [= MWelsh brut, 
mod.W. brud ‘chronicle’, a transf. use of 
Brut = Brutus, as in the Brut of Layamon.] 
A chronicle of British history from the 
mythical Brutus downward. 

T Brut, v. 1577. [perh. — Fr. brouter (see 
BROWSE v.) ; but cf. bret, brit (XVI), perh. - OE. 
bréotan (see Brie v.).] 1. To browse —1099. 
2. trans. dial. To break off (young shoots). 

Brutal (brü-tàl) a. 1450. [— (O)Fr. brutal 
or med.L. brutalis, f. L. brutus BRUTE + 
7AL'.] 1. Of or belonging to the brutes, as opp. 
to man; of the nature of a brute; animal 
(arch. 2. Pertaining to or resembling the 
brutes : . in irrationality 1510; b. in sensu- 
ality 1534; c. in coarseness 1709. 3. Inhuman; 
ONLY cruel, savage 1641. 
WE A sort of b. Courage DE FOE. b. The slaves 
LA MIR SMOLLETT. c. [Tyrconnel's] b. 
Fara MACAULAY, 3. The cruel and b. abomi- 
peo of slavery MORLEY. Hence Brutalism, 

. state, Bru'tally adv. 

Brutality (bruteeliti). 1549. [f. prec. + 
tha ne Fr. brutalité.) 1. The condition of 
Brat rutes 1711. 2, The quality of being 

al (see BRUTAL 2) 1549. 3. Inhumanity; 
2 eamat action 1633. 

» m b. reason and speech 1863. 3. The 
RU of the Turkish ‘Troops 1003. 
e^ rutalize (brü-táloiz), v. 1704. [f. as prec. 
be “In; cf. Fr. brulaliser.] 1. To live or 
Brital c like a brute 1716. 2. trans. To render 
15702 orinhuman 1704. 3. To treat brutally 


Lif 
Ere Brurtaiizardon. ns Nore arent 
porate (brit), a. and sb. 1460. [- Fr. brut, 
E e = Sp., It. bruto — L. brutus heavy, 
Ens dull.) A. adj. (Often sb. used attrib.) 
eine animals: Wanting in reason, as b. 
pes = the ‘lower animals’. 2. Of human 
Bota: nt their attributes: Brute-like, 
Bud. Stupid; unreasoning; sensual 1535. 
in ‘ude, wanting in sensibility 1555. 3. Of 
mum lrrational, unconscious, senseless; 
y material; esp. in b. matter, force 1540. 
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2. A b. conjugality MILT. b. This b. Libel MILT. 
3. A tendency to prevail over b. force BUTLER, 
Hence Brurte-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. 1. One of the lower animals as dis- 
tinguished from man 1611. b. The animal 
nature in man 1784. 2. A man resembling a 
brute in want of intelligence, cruelty, coarse- 
ness, etc. Now (collog.) often merely a term 
of reprobation. 1670. 

1. My Image not imparted to the B. MILT. P.L. 
yi. 441. b. Exaltthe b. andsink the man BURNS. 
2. The b. of a cigar required relighting GEO. 
Eri. Hence Bru-tehood. 

+ Brute, sb.* 1513. [In sense 1, a var. of 
Brett or Britt, influenced by the Brutus myth ; 
in 2, = Brut, Brutus.) 1. A Briton, a Welsh- 
man —1586. 2. The legendary Trojan Brutus, 
first king of Britain. b. A Brutus, a hero of 
British, Welsh, or Arthurian story. c. Hence, 
generally, a hero, ‘brave’, ‘worthy’. —1599. 

Brutify (brü-tifoi), v. 1668. [f. BRUTE + 
-FY.] To make or become brute-like; to 
brutalize. 

Hopelessslavery effectually brutifies the intellect 
Mri. Hence Bru:tification. 

Brutish (brztif, a. 1494. [f. BRUTE + 
-IsH'.] 1. Of or pertaining to the brutes 1534. 
2. = BRUTAL 2. 1555. +3. Rude, rough; 
savage —1773. t4. = BRUTE a. 3. Of thun- 
der: Striking blindly. [after L. brutum ful- 
men.] —1640. 

1. Wandring Gods disguis'd in b. forms Rather 
then human MILT. P.L. L 481. 2. Slowe and 
brutysshe wyttes 1555. B. Lusts and Appetites 
STEELE. Hence Brutish-ly adv., -ness. 

Brutism (brü-tiz'm). 1687. [f. as prec. + 
-ISM.] The behaviour or condition of a brute. 

Brutus (bri-t)s) 1851. In full Brutus wig. 
A rough-cropped head was so called by the 
French, after Brutus. 

Bry-, in obs. words; see BRI-. 

Bryology (broi,oloódsi). 1803. [f. Gr. Beto 
moss + -LoGY.] That branch of botany 
which treats of mosses. Also, the mosses 
(collectively) of any country or place. 
Hence Bryolo:gical a., -ly adv. Bryo'logist. 

+ Bry'on. 1579. [-Fr. bryon or L. bryon 
— Gr. Bovov moss.] A kind of moss ~1601. 

Bryo'nia, L. form of BRYONY. 

Bryonin (broiónin) 1836. [f. BRYONY + 
4N}.] The bitter principle of the root of 
Bryonia dioica. 

Bryony (brai-dni), OE. [= L. bryonia 
(Pliny) - Gr. Bgvovía.] 1. prop. Name of the 
plant-genus Bryonia (N.O. Cucurbitacem); 
and spec. the common wild species (B. 
dioica), occas. called Red, or White B. 2. 
Black B.: Lady's Seal, Tamus communis 
(N.O. Dioscoreacem) 1626. 3. Bastard B.: 
Cissus sicyoides. 

Comb. b.-vine — sense 1. 

|| Bryozoa (broiózó"-à), sb. pl.; sing. -zoon 
(-zó"-gn). 1847. [mod.L., f. Gr. Bpúov moss + 
Loa, pl. of £Gov animal.) Zool. A phylum of 
small colonial aquatic animals forming tuft- 
like or moss-like aggregate masses, each 
individual having a distinct alimentary 
canal. Hence Bryozo'an a., sb. 

Brys-, Bryt-, in obs. forms; see BRI-. 

Brython (bripon) 1884. [- W. Brython 
Britons :- OCelt. *Brittones, pl. of *Britto; 
see BRITON.) A Briton of Wales, Cornwall, or 
ancient Cumbria. Hence Brythonic a. 

Buat, var. of BOWET, Sc., a lantern. 

Bub (bob), sb.' 1671. [prob. echoic.] 1. 
Drink, esp. strong beer (slang). 2. A mixture 
of meal and yeast with warm wort and water, 
used to promote fermentation 1880. 

Bub, sb.* Contr. of BUBBY!, *. 

t Bub, v.' rare. 1503. [Short for BUBBLE 
v.] To throw up in bubbles. 

+ Bub, v.? rare. 1719. [Short for BUBBLE 
v. 3.] ? To bribe, or 1 to cheat. 

Bubal, -ale (bid-biil). 1461. [- L. bubalus 
(= Gr. Boúßaos); cf. BUFFALO.] Used to 
render L. bubalus: a. (early) with uncertain 
meaning (antelope or buffalo). b. (mod. 
Zool.) A species of antelope (Antilope 
bubalus). 

Bubble (bv-b'l), sb. 1481. [prob. imit. like 
the parallel Du. bobbel, G- dial. bobbel, bubbel; 
perh. in part a modification of the earlier 
BURBLE sb.'] 1. A thin vesicle of water or 
other liquid, filled with air or gas. Often = 
soap-bubble. Also a quantity of air or gas 
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occluded within a liquid; spec. the air left in 
the spirit-level. Occ. a cavity produced by 
occluded air in a solid that has cooled from 
fusion. + 2. transf. A hollow globe or bead of 
glass produced by blowing —1607. 3. fig. 
Anything fragile, unsubstantial, or worthless ; 
esp. a delusive commercial or financial 
scheme, as the South Sea B. 1599. Also 
attrib., as b. company, etc. 1635. 4. The 
process of bubbling; the sound made by 
bubbling; a state of agitation 1839. + 5. One 
who is bubbled; a gull —1807. 

1. The Earth hath bubbles, as the Water ha's 
Macb. 1. iii. 79. 3. The b. Reputation A.Y.L. II. 
vii. 152. 4. A b. of a sea (Naut.). Comb. b.-shell, 
a sort of mollusc. 

Bubble (bvb’l), v. ME. [As prec.; parallel 
forms are Du. bobbelen, G. dial. bobbeln, 
bubbeln, Sw. bubla, Da. boble; cf. earlier 
BUnBLE v. !] 1. intr. To form bubbles (as boiling 
water, etc.); to rise in bubbles; to emit the 
sounds due to bubbles forming and bursting. 
Also fig. 2. intr. To make a sound as of bubbles 
in boiling or running water. Also trans. (rare.) 
1602. 3. (rans. To delude with bubbles (sense 
3); to cheat, humbug. Now rare. 1075. 

1. Water, bubbling from this fountain P. 
FLETCHER. Phr. To b. over, up (with fun, ete.): 
fig. from the bubbling of a pot on the fire. 2. A 
mine ears Bubbled the nightingale TENNYSON. 

Bu:bble-and-squea:k. 1785. [From the 
sounds made in cooking the dish.] Meat and 
cabbage fried up together. 

+ Bu'bble-bow, -boy. 1727. [app. f. 
BUBBLE v. 3 + BEAU, as if * Beau-befooler*.] 
A lady's tweezer case —1807. 

Bubbler (by-blea). 1720. [f. BUBBLE v. + 
-ERA] +1. A swindler -1728, 2. A fish of 
the Ohio river, so called from the noise it 
makes. 

Bubbly (bv-bli), a. 1599. [f. BUBBLE sb. + 
-y1.] Full of bubbles. (In Sc. = blubbering.) 

Bu:bbly-jock. Sc, 1814. [The first ele- 
ment is imit. of the bird's cry (cf. gobbler), the 
second is jock JACK.] A turkey-cock. 
Bubby'. Now dial. 1686. (Cf. dial. G. 
bübbi teat.] A woman's breast. 

Bubby*. 1848. [perh. childish pronune. of 
brother; or = G. bube boy.] A little -boy. 
(U.S., colloq.) 

Bubo (biz:bo. Pl. buboes. ME. [-L. 
bubo, -on- owl, med.L. swelling — Gr. Boufdóv 
groin, swelling in groin.) An inflamed swel- 
ling in glandular parts of the body, esp. the 
groin or arm-pits. Also attrib. Hence Bu'- 
boed ppl. a. affected with buboes. Bubo'nic 
a. attended with the appearance of buboes. 

Bubonocele (biwbe-ndsil). 1615. [7 mod.L. 
(Bacon) — Gr. BovfBevorejÀn, f. as prec. + àn 
rupture.] Inguinal hernia. 

t Burbukle. Confusion of BUBO and CAR- 
BUNCLE. Hen. V,m. vi. 108. 

Buccal (br:kál) a. 1831. [f. L. bucca cheek, 
mouth + -AL'.] Of or pertaining to the 
cheek. 

| Bucca:n, buca‘n, bouca'n, sb. 1611. 
Also bocan. [- Fr. boucan barbecue (Tupi 
mukem, mocaém, whence Pg. moquém).] 1. A 
wooden framework on which meat was 
roasted or smoked over a fire. (S. Amer.) 
2. (in form bocan) = BARBEOUE sb. 4. 1857. 3. 
Boucaned meat. [prop. Fr.] 1860. Hence 
Bu'ccan v. to roast or smoke (meat) upon 
ab. 

Buccaneer, -ier (bokáni*a), sb. 1601. [- 
Fr. boucanier, f. boucaner cure flesh on & 
boucan or barbecue (prec.); see -EER.] tl. 
orig. One who dries and smokes flesh on & 
boucan. The name was first given to the 
French hunters of St. Domingo. -1761. 2. 
(From the subsequent habits of these.) One 
of the piratical rovers who infested the 
Spanish coasts in America 1690. 3. A fili- 
buster 1846. Hence Buccanee'rish a. 

Buccaneer (boküáni?a), v. 1795. [f. prec.] 
a. = To buccan. b. To act as a buccaneer. 

Buccinal (bv'ksinăl), a. 1846. (f. L. 
buc(c)na curved trumpet + -AL'.] Shaped 
or sounding like a trumpet. 

Buccinator (b»ksineite). 1071. [- L. 
bue(c)inator, f. buc(c)inare blow the buc- 
(c)ina, or curved trumpet.] Anat. A flat thin 
muscle which forms the wall of the cheek. 


BUCCINUM 


So Bu'ccinatory a. pertaining to a trum- 
peter or trumpeting. 

|| Buccinum (bo-ksindm). 1601. [L. (Pliny), 
from a supposed resemblance to a trumpet.) 
Zool. The genus of gasteropod Molluscs re- 
presented by the Whelk. Hence Bu'ccinoid 
a, b.-like, 

|| Bucellas (biuse-làs). 1836. [Name of a 
village near Lisbon.] A Portuguese white 
wine. 

Bucentaur (biuse:ntQz, biwsentQa). 1612. 
[- Fr. bucentaure (simulating centaure CEN- 
TAUR) = It. bucentoro, f. (Venetian) *bucio 
int’ oro ‘barge in gold'.] Hist. The state 
barge in which on Ascension Day the Doge 
of Venice went to wed the Adriatic by 
dropping a ring into it. Also, a large ship 
1023. 

Bucephalus (biuse-fălðs). 1799. [- L. 
Bucephalus — Gr, Bovxépados name of Alex- 
ander the Great’s charger, f. Bos ox + 
«eboXj head.] The name of Alexander the 
Great's charger; (joc.) any riding-horse. 

|| Buchu (boku, bu:ku). 1731. Native Cape 
name of the plant formerly called Diosma 
crenata; now assigned to species of Barosma. 

Buck (bpk), sb. [(i) OE. buc male deer = 

MDu. boc (Du. bok), OHG. boc (G. bock), ON. 
bukkr, bokkr :- Gmc. *bukkaz; (ii) OE. bucca 
he-goat = ON. bokki my good fellow, old 
buck:- *bukkon.] 1. The male of: a. f the 
goat —1551; b. the deer, esp. the fallow-deer 
OE.; c. the reindeer, the chamois, the hare, 
the rabbit, and in S. Africa (after Du. bok) 
any animal of the antelope kind 1074. 2. 
transf. à. A dashing fellow; a dandy 1725. b. 
A man : used of S. Amer. Indians, B. nigger: 
a Negro man, (U.S.) 
1. a. T'o blow the buck's horn (Chaucer): to have 
his labour for his pains. b. The b. is called. . the 
fifth year a b. of the first head; and the sixth, a 
great b, GOLDSM, 2. a. I remember you a b. of 
bucks when that coat first came out to Calcutta 
THACKERAY. 

t Buck, sb.* 1577. 1, = BUCKWHEAT —1807, 
2. = Buck-mast; beech-mast —1727. 

Buck, sb.* arch. and dial. 1530. [f. BUCK 
v.!] t 1. ? A washing tub, a vat in which to 
steep clothes in lye. 2. Lye in which linen, 
yarn, etc, is steeped in buck-washing or 
bleaching 1500. 3. A quantity of clothes, etc. 
put through the process of bucking ; a ‘wash’ 
1532. 

Buck (bvk), sb.* 1851. [Origin unkn.] A 
basket used to catch eels. Also attrib. 

Buck, sb.® 1091. [perh. a form of Boux.] 
The body of a cart. (dial.) 

Buck, sb.“ U.S. 1800. [f. Du. zaag-boc 
(G. sdgebock) or shortly boc (bock) = goat; 
cf. Fr. chévre.] A frame on which wood is 


cross-cut; a saw-buck, 
Comb. b.-saw, a heavy frame-saw used with a b. 
Buck, v.! Now dial. (ME. bouken, bowken 


i= OE. *bücian, corresp, to MHG. büchen (G. 
beuchen), LG. büken, Sw. byka, Da. byge, f. 
Gmc. *buk-.] 1, To steep or boil in an alka- 
line lye in buck-washing, or bleaching. 2. To 
drench, soak 1494, 

Buck (bok), v.* 1530. [f, Buck sb.'] To 
copulate with; said of male rabbits, ete. 

Buck (bok), v.* 1859. [f. Buck sb.'] To 
leap vertically from the ground, drawing the 
feet together like a deer, and arching the 
back. Also trans. T'o b. off. Cf. BUCK-JUMP. 

Buck (bvk), v. U.S, 1805. [perh. f. BUCK 
8b.*] trans. To lay across a log. 

Buck (bvk), v.* 1083. [Cf. Du. boken, 
boocken beat or strike (Hexham).] To break 
ore small with a bucker. 

Buck, v.’ dial. or collog. 1854. [f. Buck 
8b.' 2.] In b. up : To dress up ; to make haste; 
to make or become vigorous or cheerful; esp. 
in imper. Buck up! 

Buck-bean (bv'kbīn). 1578. [tr. Flem. 
bocks boonen 'goat's beans’.) Herb. A water 
plant (Menyanthes trifoliata) common in bogs 
in Britain; it bears racemes of pinkish white 
flowers. 

Buckeen (bvki-n). Anglo-Irish. 1793. 
[f. BUCK sb.* + -een, Ir., Gael. -in, dim. suff. 
Cf. SQUIREEN.] A young man belonging to 
the inferior gentry of Ireland, or a cadet of 
the poorer aristocracy, having no profession, 
and aping the habits of the wealthy. 
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Bu'cker'. 1884. [f. BUOK v.?]. A horse that 
bucks. i 
Burcker*. 1653. [f. Buck v.*) Mining. 


A hammer for bucking ore. 

Bucket (bv'kèt), sb.' ME. [- AFr. buket, 
buquet tub, pail (AL, bo-, bukettum xm), perh. 
f. OE. büc belly, pitcher; see -ET.] 1. ‘The 
vessel in which water is drawn out of a well." 
b. ‘The vessel in which water is carried, 
particularly to quench a fire." (J.) 

Buckets are now chiefly of wood, and vary in 
shape, In England and U.S. they are round 
with arched handles; in Scotland, four-sided 
vessels for carrying salt, coal, ete, 

2. The piston of a lift-pump 1634. 3. One of 
the compartments on the circumference of a. 
water-wheel, which retain the water while 
they descend; one of the metal cups on the 
endless band of a grain-elevator, etc. 1759. 
4. transf. A leathern socket or rest for a whip, 
or for a carbine or lance 1833. 

1. Like a deepe Well, That owes two Buckets, 
filling one another Rich, 11, IV. i. 185. To kick the 
b.:see BUCKET. 

Comb.: b.-engine, a machine having buckets 
attached to an endless chain running over 
sprocket-wheels, so as to utilize the power of a 
small stream of water with a good fall; -lift, a set 
of iron pipes attached to a pump; -pump, a 
lift-pump; -well; -wheel, a contrivance for 
raising water, consisting of buckets fixed round a 
wheel, or attached to a rope passing round a 
wheel, which fill at the bottom and empty them- 
selves at the top. 

Bu'cket, sb.* 1570. [perh. — OFT. buquet 
*balance'.] A beam or yoke on which any- 
thing may be hung, as, in Norfolk, a pig by 
its heels. Hence ( 1) To kick the b. : (slang) to 


die. 

Bucket (bp-két), v. 1621. [f. BUCKET sb.'] 
1. trans, To lift (water) in buckets. Also fig. 
1649. 2. To pour buckets of water over 1621. 
3. slang. To swindle 1812. 4, To ride (a horse) 
hard; to pump (take it out of him by bucket- 
fuls) 1856. 5. Rowing. intr. To hurry the 
forward swing of the body; also trans. 1869. 

5. A. tendency to b. the recovery 1882. 

Bu'cket-shop. U.S. 1882. [orig. à place 
where liquor was obtainable in buckets, etc., 
supplied by customers. Hence transf.] An 
unauthorized office used orig. for smaller 
gambling transactions in grain, and subseq. 
extended to offices for other descriptions of 
gambling and betting on the stocks, etc. 

Bu'ckety. Sc. ['A corruption of buck- 
wheat' (Jamieson)] Paste used by weavers 
in dressing their webs. 

Bu'ck-eye. 1789. [f. Buck sb. + EYE.] 
Bot. 1. The American Horse-chestnut 
(Æsculus glabra). 2. U.S. collog. A native of 
Ohio, the ‘ Buckeye State’. 

1. Called buck-eye. .from the hilum of the fruit 
having the apj nce of a stag's eye 1841. 

Buck-eyed, a. 1847. Farriery. Having bad 
or speckled eyes ; said of horses. 

Buck-horn (bo-khérn). Also Buck’s horn. 
1447. [f. BUCK sb.'] f 1. The horn of a buck. 
b. The horn of a goat used for blowing a 
blast. —1548. 2. The material of a buck's 
horn; also attrib. horny 1613. 3. From its 
hardness : Dried whiting or other fish 1602. 

Buck-hound (bo-khaund). 1530. [f. as 
prec.) A smaller variety of staghound. 
Master of the Buckhounds, an officer of the 
Royal Household. 

Buckie (bp:ki) Sc. 1596. [Sense 1: origin 
unkn.; sense 2: app. f. Buck sb.'] 1. The 
whorled shell of any mollusc; e.g. a whelk. 
Cf. Buccinum. 2. A perverse or refractory 
person 1719. 

Bucking (bv-kin), vbl. sb.' 1483. [f. Buck 
v.' + -ING'.] Steeping or boiling yarn, 
clothes, etc., in a lye, in the old process of 
bleaching, or in buck-washing; the quantity 
80 treated. 

Comb.: b.-keir, a large wooden vat used in b.; 
-washing, the annual purification of family 
linen by means of buck. 

Bu'cking, vbl. sb.' 1875. [f. BUCK v.* + 
-ING'.] Mining. The bruising of ore with a 
bucker. 

Buckish (bv-kif), a. 1515. [f. BUCK sb.' + 
-ISH'.] 1, Like or characteristic of a he-goat ; 
lascivious; ill-smelling. 2. Foppish 1806, 

Bu'ck-jump. 1878. [f. Buck sb.'] A leap 
like that of a buck. esp. A jump of a horse 


BUCK, 


that bucks (see BUCK v.?). 
Australian origin. 
= Buck v.* Buc! 
Buckle (bv:k'l), s». ME. [~ (O)Fr, 
i= L. buccula cheek-strap of a helmet, d 
bucca cheek, boss of a shield.) 1, A 
metal, with a hinged tongue n 
or more spikes, for securing a belt, 


by the spike or spikes. Often defined, i 

shoe-b., etc. t2. The drop of an eamm 

(Fr. boucle d'oreille.) 1674. t 3. The 

hair when crisped and curled —1789. 
Comb.: b.-covering, a certain step in 
-plates, plates of trom 

wig, see BUCKLE v, B. 

Buckle (b»-k', v. ME. [f preo, 
sense 6, after Fr. boucler.] 1. trans, To 
with a buckle. 2. trans. To equip, prot 
(for battle, etc.). Chiefly rel., and now 
fig. 1570. Also intr. (for refl.), 3. trans, 
join closely; intr. (for refl.) to close; | 
grapple, engage. Now dial. 1535, 4) 

To unite in marriage (joc. or dial.) 
1724, Also intr. t 5. To fasten in curl. 
6. trans. To warp, crumple, bend out 
plane. Now chiefly techn. : To bend a 
surface (under longitudinal pressure) 
double curve. 1525. infr. To bend 
pressure 1597, Also t fig. 

1. Nailynge the speres, and helmes bol 
CHAUCER. To b. in (flg.): to eh AY 
ii. 140. 2. Te y 
4. Dr, R. who buckles beggars for a te 
dram of Geneva Scorr. 6. Reason doth. 
bowe the mind unto the nature of things B 
To b. a saw 1854. 3 
Comb.: t b.-beggar (8c.), a hedge-priest, 

Bu'ckler, sb.* 1650. [f. prec.) One wl 
that which buckles. 

Buckler (bv-kloa), sb." [ME. boe(e)ler = OF 
bocler (mod. bouclier), orig. adj, 
boucler shield having & boss, f. 
see BUCKLE sb., -ER*.] 1. A small 
shield; in England ‘used not so much fi 
shield as for a warder to catch the blow ol 
adversary’ (Fairholt). Also (erron.) Any. 
of shield. Also attrib. 2. sig. Protection, | A 
tector ME. 3. Techn.: a, Naut. A 
shutter placed against the inside of & 
hole to prevent the water from coming 
Blind B. has no aperture ; a Hiding Bu, M 
anchor, has a hole in the middle for | 
passage of a cable. 1832. b. Anat., Zool. 
Applied to the hard protective cov 
parts of the body of the armadillo, the 
fishes, and some crustacea ; spec. the 
segment of the shell of the trilobites 1 

1. A swerd and a bocler baar he by 
CHAUCER. 2. A b. of impenetrable 
C. BRONTE. à 

Ċomb.: b.-fern, the genus Aspidium; -l 
fossil fish Cephalaspis ; -mustard, Bi 
culata; -thorn, Rhamnus paliurus e 
Hence Bu'cklered ppl. a. furnished with bi 

Buckler (bo-kloi), v. 1590. [f, proc: 
trans. To act as a buckler to ; to shield, defer 
+2. To ward or catch (blows) 3 Hen. Wii t 


iv. 50. 
1. "Tis not the king can b. Gaveston 
+ Bu'ck-mast. 1425. [OK. *bócamatsl 
BEECH, Mast sb.*] Beech-mast —1007, 
f Bucko:ne. 1025. [- It. boccone, f. 
mouth.] A mouthful -1059. 1 
|| Buckra (bo-krà). 1794. (- Surinam. 
master.] A white man (in Negro ^ 
Buckram (bnkrüm), sb. (ME. ba 
- AFr. bukeram, OFr. boquerant (mods 
bougran) corresp. to Pr. bocaram, uum 
bucaran, It. bucherame, obscurely f. B 
name ofa town in Turkestan. For thech 
of final n to m cf. grogram, megrims 
f1. A kind of fine linen or cotton fab 
—1553. 2. A kind of coarse linen or 
stiffened with gum or paste ME. 
lawyers bag -1622. 3. fig. 
starched manner 1682. 4. attrib. and qu 
adj. Of, or like, buckram 1537 ; fig. 
that has a false appearance of stre 
2. Foure Rogues in TUAM b E. 

5 „una d lad, 1 
SasnWanian e X wondrous b. style—the A 
he [Johnson] could get CARLYLE. 

Buckram (bo:krim), v. 1789. I. 
trans. To pad or stiffen with buckrams 


BUCKRAMS 

to anything a starched pomposity or a false 
" ‘noo of strength. 

Written by Walpole, and buckram'd by Mason 


Viliuckrams. 1578. [perh, f, Buck sb.' 
1, à + rams, var. RAMBON.] A name for Ram- 
sons or Wild Garlic ~1783. 

t Buck's- beard, 1551. [tr. Gr, rpayomd»yow. ] 
Gonta-beard ; Salsify, 

Buck's-horn. 1450. a. Senebiera corono- 
pus, Swine's Cross. b. The Virginia Sumach 
(Rhus typhina). Also Buck's horn Plantain, 
Buck's horn Weld. So called from the 
appearance of their leaves or branches. 

Buck's-horn, var, of BUCK-HORN. 

Buck-shot (bo:k,fot). 1447, [f. BUCK 85.'] 
t1. The distance at which a buck may be 
ahot (rare). 2. A kind of shot, larger than 
moan-shot, usod in shooting deer and large 
game, Also attrib. 1776. 

‘Comb, b.-rule, a political nickname for govern- 
ment (of Ireland) upheld by a constabulary with 
loaded rifles. 

Buckskin (bo-kskin). 1488. [f. Buck 8b.') 
1, The skin of a buck, 2. Leather made from 
buckskin; also from sheepskin 1804. Also 
altri), 3. Brooches (and perh. gloves) made 
of buckskin 1481. +4, A nickname of the 
‘American troops during the Revolutionary 
war; hence, a native American —1823. 

Bu'ck-stall. 1503. [f. Buck sb.’ + STALL 
ab. cf, also STALL v. III.] A net for catching 
deer. (Hist) 

Buckthorn (bo:kpdan). 1578. (f. Buck sb.* 
+ THoRN, tr. mod.L. cervi spina 'stag's 
thorn*.] ‘The shrub Rhamnus catharticus; its 
berries yield sap-green, and are a strong 
cathartic. 

Bu'ck-tooth. 1753, [f. as prec.) A large 
projecting tooth, Also attrib, 

tBuck-wa:shing. 1598. [f. Buck sb.*] 

The process of washing very dirty linen, by 
boiling it in an alkaline lye (BUCK 8b.*), and 
afterwards beating and rinsing it in clear 
water -1870. So Buck-washer; also dial. 
buck-wash. 

Buckwheat (bok|hwit) 1648. [- MDu. 
boceweile (Du. boekweit), MLG, bõkwële (LG. 
bookweeten), f. boek, bók (see BERCH) + weite 
WingAT.] 1. A species of Polygonum (P. fago- 
pyrum), The seed is in Europe used as food 
for horses, cattle, and poultry ; in N, America 
ita meal ix made into buckwheat cakes, Also 
attrib, 2. Applied also to P. convolvulus, and 
to P. lartaricum 1548, 

Bucolic (biuke:lik). 1531. [= L, bucolicua = 
Gr, BowoMkós, f, BovxóAog herdsman, f. Boûs 
Ox; wo 10.) A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to 
herdamen or shepherds; pastoral 1013. 2. 
Rural, rustic, countrified. (Partly joc.) 1846. 
var. Buco'lical, whence Buco'lically adv. 

1, Mingling b. details and sentimental effusions 
SYD. Sain, 

B. ab. (Cf, L, Bucolica, Gr. Bovrohwd.) 1. 
pl, Pastoral poems : rarely in sing. 1531. 2, = 
Bucolic poot 1774. 3. A rustic (joc.) 1862, 4. 
pl. Agricultural pursuite (rare) 1805. 

1. [Virgil's] bucolikes ELYOT. 

Bucra'ne. Also bucranium, 1854. [= Fr. 
buerane (-crdne) and late L. bucrantum = Gr. 
Bowpánov f, Bods ox + «paviov skull] Archit. 
A sculptured ornament representing an ox- 
skull, 

Bud (bvd), sb. (Late ME, bodde, budde, of 
unkn. origin.) Hot. A little projection found at 
the axil of a leat, forming the rudiment of a 
branch, cluster of leaves, or blossom. Hence, 
Applied to a flower (or leaf) at any stage of 
growth until fully opened. b. Zool. A similar 
growth in animals of low organization, which 
develops into a new individual 1836. Also 
transf, and fig. 

5o longe it is called the budde of a rose, as it Is 
not a perfyte rose Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531), 
i. Now will Canker-sorrow eat my b. [Arthur] 

ams m 

. In b, (said of plants): budding. In S 
bot yet developed. To nip Qi crush tn tha: doo 
on or destroy (a project, etc.) in its begin- 
mb: b.-germ ee = b.; -rudiment, the 

in the embryo, from which the b. is developed. 

Bud (bod), v. ME. |f. BUD sb.) 1. intr. 
A. To put forth buds. b. with oul: To come 
or push out, as a bud. 2. fig. To begin to 
grow; to develop 1566. 3. trans. To put forth 
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as buds; to produce by gemmation ; also fig. 
1591, 4. To cause to bud; also fig. 1604. 5. 
Gardening. To ingraft by inserting a bud of a 
shrub or tree under the bark of another stock, 
Also absol. 1663. 

1. The rose is budding fain SCOTT. 2. Many vices 
b. out of this one a1593, Budding honours 
SHAKS, Hence Bu'dder KEATS. Bu'dding vòl. 
ab. and ppl. a, that buds; in b.; also fig. 

Bud, v. Sc. = must; see Bus v. 

Buddha (bu:dàá, bu:d,ha). 1681, [= Skr, 
buddha enlightened, awakened, pa. pple, of 
budh awake, know, perceive.) The title 


given by the adherents of BUDDHISM to the 
founder of their faith, Sakyamuni, Gautama, 
or SiddArtha, who flourished in Northern 
India in the 5th century B.c. Sükyamuni is 
regarded as only the latest of a series of 
Buddhas, which is to be continued inde- 


Bu'ddhic, - w . 1 

Bu-ddle, boo'dle, sb.' ME. [Origin unkn.] 
The Corn-marigold. 

Buddle (bv-d'l), sb.* 1531. [Origin unkn.] 
Mining. A shallow inclined vat in which ore 
is washed, 

Buddle (b»-d', v. 1693. [f. prec.) To 
wash (ore) by means of a buddle. 

Buddleia (bndli-i, bo-dli). 1885, [mod.L., 
f. the name of Adam Buddle (died 1715); see 
-14^.] Any plant of the genus of shrubs of 
this name, clusters of yellow or 


by Sir G. Gurney, consisting of two or three 
concentric argand rings. B,-light, ‘a light 
obtained by directing d 
hydrogen gas on a quantity of pounded egg 
shells.” 
Bude = behoved; sce BUS v. 

ME. [Early forms 
bugeye, buggy, boglejy, in AL. 


who took part in the procession on Lord 
Mayor's Day (see BACHELOR 2). For b.-doctor, 


A sneaking thief 1751, 

t Budge, a. 1034. [attrib, use of Bupor 
ab. Thus budge doctor would be originally 
one who wore budge fur.] 1. Solemn in 
demeanour, pompous, formal -1781. 2. 
dial. Brisk —1800. 

Psi b. doctors of the Stole fur Mir. Comus 

Budge (bods), v. 1590. [~ (O)Fr. bouger, 
prob. = Pr. bolegar disturb oneself, It. 
bulicare bubble up += Rom, *bullicare bubble, 
f. L. bullire, f. bulla bubble; see BULL sb.*] 
1. With neg.: inir. To stir; to move from 
one’s place, 2. trans, To stir 1508. 

1. Not a soul will b, to give him place GOLDSM. 
2. Three men. .could not b. it 1889, Hence 


Bu'dger. 

Bu'dge-bairrel. 1027. [f. BUDOR sb* = 
BOVOR ab. + BARREL sb.) A small powder- 
barrel, having a leather cover with a long 
neck drawing together like the mouth of a 
bag. 

Budgerigar (bu:dytrigh-s). 1847. [Native 
Australian (Port Jackson), f. budgeri good + 
gar cockatoo.) The Australian grass para- 
keet. 

Budgerow (b»'daoró"). Anglo-Ind. 1727, 
(Earlier t basara (XVI) ~ Hindi, Bengali bajrá.] 
A lumbering keelless barge, formerly much 
used on the Ganges. 

Budget (bo-dsét). 1432. [- OFr. bougelte, 
dim. of bouge leather bag :~L. bulga; see 
BULGE sb, ET.) 1. A pouch, bag, wallet, 
üsu. of leather. Now dial. 2. spec. ta. A 
leather or skin bottle 1786. b. A boot in & 
carriage, for carrying luggage. 1 Obs. 1794. 
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€. A leathern socket for the butt of a cavalry 
carbine, Cf. BUCKET sb. 4. 1810. 3. (ranaf. 
The contents of a bag or wallet; a bundle, a 
collection or stock 1597. b. A title for a 
Journal (i.e. a b. of news, eto.) : er, Pall Mall 
B. 4. A statement of the probable revenue 
and expenditure for the ensuing year, with 
financial proposals founded thereon, annually 
submitted by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the approval of the House of 
Commons. Sometimes put for the condition 
of the national finances as thus disclosed; 
also for the financial measures proposed. 
Hence, any analogous statement, estimate, or 
proposals. 1733. f 5. Her. = Bovoxr 1766, 
6. (See MUM-BUDGET, n phr. enjoining silence.) 
Merry W. v. M. 7. 

1, Staff, b., bottle, scrip he wore Scorr, 3. A B. 
of Paradoxes DR MORGAN (title), 4. The time was 
now come for opening the b., when it was incum- 
bent on him to state the finances, debts, and 
of government H, WALPOLE. Comb.: b.-bar, a. 
bar of timber on which resta the boot of ; 
gut, cecum, Hence Budgetary a, M 
ing to a b. Budgetee'r, one who makes up a b. 
(in sense 3 or 4). Burdgeter, one who carries a 
wallet; f a charlatan ; a strolling player. 

Budget, v. 1018. [f. pre] irons: T8. 
To put in a wallet; to store up. b. To b. for: 
to provide for in a b. 

f Burdgy, a. rare, 1598. (f. BUDOR ab." 
+ -¥1.) Of or like lamb's fur, 

Bu'dlet. (f. Bun ab. + -LET.] A secondary 
bud springing from another bud. DARWIN. 

Budmash, var. of BADMASH, ‘bad char- 
noter." 

Buff, ab.' Obs. exc. in BLIND-MAN'8-BUFF. 
ME, [- OFr, buffe Burver'; cf, Du. bof.) A 
blow, stroke, buffet. 

Phr. To stand buff: to stand firm, not to flinch, 

Buff (bof, sb." 1552. (prob. = Fr. bufe 
Burraro. Cf. BUPFLE sb.) tA, A buffalo, or 
other large species of wild ox -1700. 12. 
(More fully buff-leather) : prop. Leather made 
of buffalo-hide; but usu. n very stout kind of 
leather made of ox-hide, dressed with oil, 
having a fuzzy surface, and a dull whitish» 
yellow colour ~1756. b, Military attire; a 
military coat made of buff; = Burr-coat, 
‘Also the dress of sergeants and catch-poles. 
1600. 3. collog. (womewhat arch.) The bare 
n b.: naked. 1054. 4. = buff-stick or 
avheel; see Comb, 1831. 5, Buff colour; & 
dull light yellow, Blue and b., formerly the 
Whig colours, 1788. 6, The Buffs: a name 
given, from the colour of their facings, to the 
old 3rd regiment of the line (later the East 
Kent Regiment) 1806. 7. Pathol. = Buwry 
Coat, 1739. 

2, b. In b. 

'omb. : 


nd bandoleer for King Charles Scorn. 

rkin, a military Jerkin of b.-leather ; 
ick or wheel, covered with 
soft material, for polishing 


+ Buff, sb." collog. 1708. (Cf. the later 
Burren.) Fellow, ‘buffer’ -1704. 

Buff (bof), a. 1695. If. Burr sb.* 2.) 1, 
Of or like buff-leather. 2. Of the colour of 
buff-leather; a light brownish yellow 1702. 
See also Burr ab." b, 6. 

2. The dress. .of a Cavalier, ‚b. with blue rib- 
bands H. WALPOLE. 

Buff, ^ Now dial, ME. [prob. echolo; of. 
Purr, Burr ab.*] 1. intr, n. To stutter. b, To 
explode into a laugh, or the like, 2. (rana. 
To cause to burst out by sudden force. B. 
Jows. 3. inir. To act and sound as a soft 
inflated body does when struck 1550. 4. intr. 
and frans. To strike n soft inflated body (with 
this effect) 1600, 

Buff, v.* 1885. (f. Burr sb.*] a. To polish 
with a buff. b. To impart the velvety surfaco 
usal in buff leather for belts, etc. 

Buffalo (bpfilo), Pl. buffaloes. 1588. 
(prob. immed. = Pg. bufalo (mod. bufaro), 
corresp. to It. bufalo (whence Fr, bufle), 8j 
Inibalo, mfalo += late L, bufatus (Fortuna! 
L. bubalus = Gr. Bodfalos antelope, wild ox. 
Cf. Burr sb.*) 1. The name of: esp. a. Bos 
bubalus, originally a native of India. It is 
tamed in India, Italy, and elsewhere. 1588. 
b. B. caffer, the Cape Buffalo of 8. Africa. 
1699. c. pop. The American Bison 1780. 2. A 
fresh-water fish resembling the Sucker 1789. 
3. = buffalo-robe; see Comb. (collog. U.S. and 
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Canada) 1856. 4. Short for b.-horn: used by 
cutlers. 

Comb.: b.-bag (cf. buffalo-robe); -berry, the 
edible scarlet fruit of Shepherdia argentea, found 
on the Upper Missouri; -bird, an insessorial bird 
(T'eator erythrorhynchus) which accompanies herds 
of buffaloes in S. Africa; -chips, pl., the dried 
dung of the American bison, used as fuel; -clover, 
& species of clover (Trifolium pennsylvanicum) 
found in the prairies; -fish = sense 2; -grass, a 
grass (Sesleria dactyloides) found in the prairies; 
-nut, a N. American shrub (Pyrularia oleifera), 
or its fruit; -robe, a cloak or rug made of the skin 
of the American bison dressed with the hair on. 

Buff coat, bu'ff-coat. 1633. [See Burr 
sb.*] 1. A stout coat of buff leather, esp. one 
worn by soldiers. Also fig. 2. One who wears 
a buff coat; a soldier 1070. 3. = Burry COAT. 

Buffed (bvft), a. 1640. (f. Burr sb.* + 
-ED*.] a. Clad in buff. b. Coated or covered 
with buff, having a buffy coat. 

+ Buffer’, ME. [f. Burr v.'] 
merer. 

Buffer' (bv-foi). 1835. [app. f. BUFF v.' 3.] 
Mech. A mechanical apparatus for deadening 
the force of a concussion, as fixed at the front 
and back of railway carriages, etc. Extended 
also to contrivances which sustain without 
deadening the concussion. (Formerly called 
buffing apparatus.) Also fig. and attrib. 

Comb.: b.-state, a neutral state lying between 
two others and serving to render less possible 
hostilities between them. 

Bu-ffer?, 1854, [f. Burr v.'] a. One who 
buffs knives, plate, etc. b. = Burr sb.* 4. c. 
A machine for polishing daguerreotype 
plates. 

Burffer'. slang. 1749. [Senses 2 and 8 
prob. based on BUFF v.' (senses 1 a, 3); sense 
1 is a different word; cf. tbufe (cant) dog 
(XVI), bugher barking dog (xvm).] 1. A dog. 
b. transf. A pistol; — BARKER4. 1812. 2. Sc. 
and dial. A foolish fellow 1808. 3. A fellow: 
usu. slightly contemptuous 1749. 

1. Here be a pair of buffers will bite as well as 
bark Soort. 

Buffet (bv-fét), sb.' ME. [- OFr. (now dial.) 
buffet, dim. of bufe, of imit. origin.] A blow; 
esp. one given with the hand. t Pl. Fisticuffs 
(rare). Also transf. and fig. (Cf. Brow, 
STROKE.) 

The vile Blowes and Buffets of the World SHAKS. 

Buffet (bv-fét), sb.* ME. [-OFr. bufet 
stool, bench, table, of unkn. origin.] 1. A low 
stool; a footstool. Now Sc. and n. dial. var. 
Bu-ffet-stool. 2. A hassock (dial.) 1877. 

Buffet (bo-fét), sb." 1718. [- mod.Fr. 
buffet = OFr. bufet BUFFET sb.*] 1. A side- 
board or side-table for china, plate, etc, 2. A 
cupboard in a recess for china and glasses 
1720. ||3. (büfe) A refreshment bar 1809. 
var. Beaufet. 

Buffet (bo-fét), v. Pa. t. and pple. -eted. 
ME. [- (O)Fr. buffeter, f. buffet BUFFET sb.!] 
1. To beat, strike, esp. with the hand; to 
cuff, knock about. b. To beat back, contend 
with (waves, etc.) 1601. Also fig. 2. intr. To 
deal blows, fight, struggle 1599. Also fig. 
3. trans. To drive, force, or produce, by 
buffeting 1734. 4. trans. To muffle (bells). 
[perh. a distinct wd.] 1753. 

1. Bang'd and buffeted into Reason BENTLEY. 
2. To b. resolutely with hardships W. IRVING. 3. 
To b. one’s way to riches and fame 1865. Hence 
Burffeter (rare), one that buffets. 

f Burffin. 1572. [Origin unkn.] A coarse 
cloth in use for gowns in Elizabeth's time; 
a gown of this. Also attrib. 1632. 

t Burffle, sb. 1511. [~ Fr. bufle — It. bufalo; 
see BUFFALO, BUFF sb.*] 1. = BUFFALO 1 a, b. 
-1738. Also attrib. 2. = BUFFLEHEAD. [After 
Fr. buffle.] -1710. 

Bu-ffe, v. 1610. [perh. echoic; conn. w. 
some sense of BUFF; or? misprint for bustle. 
‘Bufle to puzzle’ in Dicts. is a bogus wd., 
founded on this misprint.] 

Bu-fflehead. 1659. [f. BUFFLE sb.] A fool, 
blockhead. 

Buffle-headed (br-f'lhe:déd), a. 1654. [f. 
prec. + -ED*] +1. Having a head like a 
buffalo's —1713. 2. transf. and fig. a. Large- 
headed. b. Foolish. 

2. So fell this buffle-headed gyant 1654, 

|| Buffo (bu-ffo). 1764. [- It. buffo puff of 
wind, buffoon, f. buffare (see next).] A.sb. A 


A stam- 
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comic actor, a singer in a comic opera. B. as 
adj. Comic, burlesque. ` 

Buffoon (bifuü-n), sb. 1549. [— Fr. bouffon — 
It. buffone — med.L. buffo clown (Aldhelm, 
vm), f. Rom. *buffare puff (prob. w. 
allusion to puffing out the cheeks as a comic 
gesture) of imit. origin. See -oon.] +1. A 
pantomime dance. Sc. (rare). 2. ‘A man 
whose profession is to make sport by low 
jests and antick postures’ (J.); a clown; 
a jester, fool (arch.) 1585. 3. transf. A low 
jester; a wag, a joker (implying contempt or 
disgust) 1598. Also attrib. 

3. Age was authoritie Against a b., and a man 
had, then. .reverence payd unto his yeares B. 
Jons. Hence Buffoo-nish, t Buffoo'nly a. 
T Bu-ffoonize, Bu-ffonize v. 

Buffoon (bifü-n), v. arch. 1638. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To turn into ridicule; to burlesque. 
2. intr. To play the buffoon 1672. 

Buffoonery  (bifZ-neri). 1621.  [- Fr. 
bouffonnerie; see BUFFOON, -ERY.] The prac- 
tice of a buffoon ; low jesting or ridicule, farce. 

Flatterie and Buffonrie swayed all in the Roman 
Senate 1621. 

Buffy (bo-fi). 1782. [f. BUFF sb.* and a. 
+ -Y'.] 1. Of a colour approaching to buff 
1842. 2. Phys. Applied to blood having a buff 
or BUFFY COAT 1782. 

Buffy Coat. 1800. Phys. A layer of a light 
buff eolour forming the upper part of the 
clot of coagulated blood under certain con- 
ditions. 

+ Bufo. [- L. bufo toad.] The black 
tincture of the alchemists. B. JONS. 

Bu-fonite. 1766. [f. L. bufo, -on- + -1TH* 
2 b.] = TOADSTONE’, q.v. 

Bug (bog), sb.* [ME. bugge, rel. to Boa sb.*, 
BocaARD, BoGLE, Boey, of unkn. origin. Con- 
nection w. W. bwg, bwgan ghost, hobgoblin, 
bwgwl fear, threat, cannot be made out. 
Survives only in BUGBEAR.] An (imaginary) 
object of terror; a bugbear, bogy; a scare- 
crow. b. A self-important person 1771. Big 
bug (orig. U.S.) : & person of great importance 
1827. 

Warwicke was a Bugge that feared vs all SHAKS. 

Bug (bvg), sb.* 1622. [Origin unkn.] 1. A 
name given vaguely to various insects, esp. 
beetles, etc., also to grubs, larvee of insects, 
etc. Now chiefly dial. and U.S.; esp. with 
defining wd., as harvest b., etc. 1642. 2. spec. 
The Cimex lectularius, more fully bed- or 
house-b., a blood-sucking hemipterous insect. 
Also, any Hemipteran or Heteropteran. 
1622. 

1. The b. which breeds the butterfly SHAFTESB. 
2. As safe as a b. in a rug 1798. Comb. b.-bane, 
-wort, Cimicifuga fotida and allied plants, used 
to drive away bugs; -hunter, slang, an ento- 
mologist. 

Bugaboo (br:gübz:) 1740. [prob. of dial. 
origin; cf. W. bweibo the Devil, Corn. bucca- 
boo.] A bogy; a bugbear. 

No b. tales Por. 

Bugbear (bv-gbë°1). 1580. [app. f. BUG sb. * 
+ BEAR sb.!] f1.A sort of hobgoblin (? in 
the shape of a bear) supposed to devour 
naughty children; hence, generally, any 
imaginary being invoked by nurses to 
frighten children —1842. 2. transf. An object 
of (needless) dread; an imaginary terror 
1580. Also attrib. 

1. Meare bugge-beares to scare boyes NASHE. 2. 
All that thinke originall sinne a bugbeare 1642. 
Hence t Bu'gbear v. to frighten with bugbears. 

Bugger (brgoi. ME. [- MDu. bugger 
— (O)Fr. bougre t heretic, (arch.) sodomite, 
(colloq.) ‘chap’ :—med.L. Bulgarus Bulgarian, 
heretic (the Bulgarians being so regarded as 
belonging to the Greek Church), spec. 
Albigensian.] 1. A heretic: used esp. of the 
Albigenses. (Hist.) 2. One who commits 
buggery ; a sodomite. In decent use only as a 
legal term. 1555. b. A coarse term of abuse; 
also, in Eng. dial. and in U.S., = ‘chap’, 
‘customer’, etc. Hence Bugger v. to com- 
mit buggery with. Also absol. 

Buggery (b»-gori. ME. [- MDu. buggerie 
(OFr. bouguerie). See prec, -v*] ta. 
Abominable heresy. b. Sodomy. Now only 
as a technical term in criminal law. 

t Bu'&gess. 1699. [- Bugis, name given 
to the dominant race among the Malays.] 
A name formerly used in the Indian Archi- 
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pelago for a native soldier in E 
Service 1811. ied 

Buggy (bvgi), sb. 1773. [Origin unkn; 
light one-horse (or two-horse) vehicle for s 
or two persons. The American buggy hag 
four wheels; the English (or Indian) buggy 
two; in India there is a hood. 

I asked for a two-horse b. and driver B, TAYLOR, 
Comb.: b.-boat, a boat made so that wheels can 
be fastened to it, for use on land; -cultivator 
-plough, a plough having a seat for the plough. 
man to ride on. 

Buggy, a. 1714. [f. BUG sb.* + -Y1] Tn. 
fested with bugs. 

Bugle (bia-g'l) sb.' ME. [- OFr, bugle i= 
L. buculus, dim. of bos ox.] 1. t a. = Bur- 
FALO la. b. A young bull (dil) 2, Mus, 
Short for BUGLE-HORN. a. A hunting-hom, 
made originally of the horn of a bugle or 
wild ox. b. A military instrument of brass 
or copper, resembling the trumpet, but 
smaller; used as the signal-horn for the 
infantry. ME. 

1. The B.. .is lyke to an oxe and is a fyers beest 
TREVISA. 2. b. Comb. b.-blast, -call, -clang, -man. 

Bugle (big), sb." ME. [- late L. bugula 
(whence Fr. bugle, Sp. bugula, It. bugola).] 
The Eng. name of plants of the genus Ajuga, 
esp. 4. reptans. (Occas. confounded with 
Buglossa.) 

Bugle (bid-g’l), sb.” 1579. [Origin unkn.] 
A tube-shaped glass bead, usually black, 


used to ornament wearing apparel, Also 
attrib. 
Adam and Eve in B.-work..upon Canvas 
STEELE. 


Bugle, v. 1862, [f. BUGLE sb. 2.) a, inir. 
To sound a bugle. b. trans. To give forth 
(a sound) as a bugle; also (nonce-use) to 
summon by bugle. 

Bu:gle-ho'rn. ME. [f. BUGLE sb.!] The 
horn of a bugle or wild ox, used ta. as a 
drinking vessel —1519. b. as a musical instru- 
ment, whence = BUGLE sb.' 2. 

b. Two squyers blewe..with ij grete bugles 
hornes CAXTON. 

Bugler (big-gloi) 1840. [f. as prec. + 
-ER'.] One who plays on a bugle; spec. a 
soldier who sounds orders on a bugle. 

Bu'gle-weed. 1860. [f. BUGIE sb.'] Bol. 
An American plant, Lycopus virginicus, 
occas. used as a remedy for spitting of blood. 

Buféloss (bid-glos). 1533. [- Fr. buglosse 
or L. buglossus — Gr. PovyAwooos lit. 'OX- 
tongued’, f. Bois ox + yAooca tongue.) Bol. 
A name of several boraginaceous planta, esp. 
the Small, Corn, or Field B. (Lycopsis 
arvensis); Viper's B. (Echium vulgare), and 
other species of Echium; also of Helminthia 
echioides, Prickly Ox-tongue. Comb. B. 
Cowslip, the lungwort. 

+ Bug-word, bug’s-word. 1562. If. Bua 
8b.!] A word meant to frighten. Usu. in pl. 
Swaggering or threatening language. —1794. 

A Rebellion; O no, that's a bug word NORTH. 

Buhl (bil. Also Boule, q.v. 1823. [Ger- 
manized f. Boule, a French wood-carver in 
the reign of Louis XIV.] Brass, tortoise- 
shell, etc., worked into ornamental patterns 
for inlaying; work inlaid with buhl. Also 
attrib. 

Build (bild), v. Pa. t. and pple. built, RU 
and arch. builded. [OE. byldan (cf. byl A 
builder), f. bold dwelling, house, var. of n à 
See Borp sb., BOTTLE sb.'] 1. trans. Orig. us 
construct for a dwelling. Hence, To erect, 
construct; whence, To construct by phe 
together of separate parts. 2. absol. To S 
a building or buildings. Of birds, ete. : 4 
construct nests, etc. ME. 3. transf. To co 
struct as by building 1598. 4. fig. To construc, 
frame, raise, by gradual means. Often uis 
up. 1440. 5. lit. and fig. To work up ¥ Al 
Also with up. ME. 6. fig. a. trans. To fount 
(hope, etc.) on a basis 1528. b. absol. To fow 
one’s confidence, establish an argument, s 
0n; to rely confidently on (obs. or areh) d 4 B 

1. Roome was not bylt on one day 1562. ml ‘in 
fire: to pile the fuel. To b. a rain (o the 
U.S.), a gun, a nest. 2. Our ayerie buildeth 4 
Cedars top Rich. ITT, 1. 204. Phr. ! 
to obstruct (a doorway, etc.) by den 
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MILT., an everlasting name TENNY- 
bu e Re that builds upon the people builds 
upon the sand 1674. 

Build (bild), sb. ME. [f. prec.; cf. BUILT 
sb.) ti. A building. ME. only. 2. Building ; 
style of construction, make (lit. and fig.) 1667. 

7 The b. of ships PEPYS. A patriot of the old 
Roman b. 1833. 

Builder (bilde). ME. [f. as prec. + 
-gR'.] One who builds. Also fig. (As the 
name of a trade, builder now — the master 
artisan, who is instructed by the architect, 
and employs the manual labourers.) 

"The builders. .of Babel on the Plain MILT. 

Building (bi-ldin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. as prec. 
4--ING!,] 1. The action of the vb. BUILD (lit. 
and fig.) t b. Build (e.g. of a ship). 2. That 
which is built; a structure, edifice ME. 

2. By much slouthfulnesse, the b. decayeth 
Eccles. 10: 18. Comb.: b.-lease, a lease of land for 
building upon; -society, one in which the 
members contribute to a fund for lending money 
to any member who wishes to build (or purchase) 
a house; -term, the duration of a building- 


lease. 
+ Built, sb. 1615. [f. BUILD v.; cf. gilt, f. 


gild.) Style of construction, build —1794. 

Buirdly (bii-rdli), a. Sc. ME. [prob. var. 
of Sc, buirly BURLY.] Large and well-made; 
stalwart; stately; sturdy, stout. 

Bukk- ; see BUCK-. 

| Bukshi, bukshee (bo-kJi). 1615. [- 
Pers. bak’i giver, f. bak’idan give; see 
BAKSHEESH.] The Paymaster-General of the 
army in native Indian states; in the Anglo- 
Indian army a Paymaster. 

Bulb (bolb), sb. 1568. [- L. bulbus = Gr. 
BóMBos onion, bulbous root. Cf. Fr. bulbe.] 
fl. An onion —1712. 2. Bot. The under- 
ground spheroidal portion of the stem of an 
onion, lily, or the like. b. A bulbil 1845. 3. 
A bulb-like dilatation, e.g. of a hair, a glass 
tube, etc. 1715. 4, The glass bulb-shaped 
container of the incandescent filament used 
for producing electric light in a glow lamp 
1882. 

2. Bulbs are in reality underground stems in the 
state of buds CARPENTER. Hence Bulbed a. b.- 
shaped, having a b. Bulbi-ferous a. producing 
bulbs. Bu'lbiform a. b.-shaped. 

Bulb (bolb), v. 1681. [f. prec.] intr. To 
swell into a bulb-like form; to form a bulb- 
shaped root. 

Bulbar (bolbüa) a. 1878. [f. BULB sb. + 
-AR!.] Of or pertaining to a bulb; esp. to the 
bulb of the spinal cord. 

Bulbil (b»-lbil Also bulbel. 1831. [= 
mod.L. bulbillus, dim. of bulbus.] a. A small 
bulb formed at the side of an old one. b. A 
small solid or scaly bud, which detaches itself 
from the stem, becoming an independent 
Plant. So Burlblet (in sense b). 

t Bulbine, 1548. [L. bulbiné, Gr. BoABivn.] 
A bulbous plant mentioned by Pliny; Gagea 
lutea (Turner) -1611. 

Bu'lbo-, comb. f. L. bulbus. 

Bulbous (b»-Ibos), a. 1578. [- L. bulbosus; 
See BULB sb., -ovs; in mod. use f. BULB sb. ; 
cf. Fr. bulbeur.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of, a bulb. 2. Having bulb-like 
Toots 1578. 3. Bulb-shaped ; swollen 1783. 


3. À bottle belly and a b. nose SOUTHEY. vars. 
Bulba'ceous, Bulbo'se. 


Bulbul (bu-Ibul). 1784, [- Pers. — Arab. bul- 
bul, of imit. origin.) 1. A species of the genus 
Pyenonotus, belonging to the Thrush family ; 
Fences called the nightingale of the East. 

Hun wrest singer ; also attrib. 1848. 
To) Pd ing B., .said to be enamoured of the 

Bulbule (bv-Ibiul). 1836. [-late L. bul- 
bulus; see BULB, -ULE.] A little bulb. 

a Bulchin. ME. [Sense a - MDu. bul(le)- 
gem later var, of bul(le)kin; sense b - M Du. 
i leljen, later var. of boelekijn darling; see 
PULKIN, BULLY sb.'] a. A bull-calf -1727. b. 
SU as a term of contempt, or endearment 
Bulge (bold) sb. [- OFr. boulge, (also 
ordo bouge i= L. bulga leathern sack, bag, 
: ‘aulish origin.] t 1. A wallet or bag, esp. 

me made of hide; = BOUGE sb.! 1. —1623. 
E A bulging 1741. 3. = mod. BILGE 1. 1622. 

ud Bu'lgy a. swollen. Bu'lginess. 
Baage (bolds), v, 1563. [f. prec.) fl. = 

GE v. 1. 1821. t2. refi. and intr. Of a 
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ship: To strike (on or against) so as to 
damage the bilge —1807. 3. infr. To form a 
protuberance, to swell out 1677. 4. trans. To 
make protuberant 1805. 

2. It bulged on a rock, and the waves rushed in 
fast COLERIDGE. 4. A purse bulged with Austrian 
florin notes 1866. 

|| Buli-mia, mod.L. form of Bunty, Hence 
Buli-mic a. indicating b. ; voracious. Buli-- 
mious a. having a voracious appetite, 

|| Bulimus (biuləi:mðs). Pl. bulimi. 1830. 
[mod.L. — Gr. Bevwuós, perh. taken as adj. 
with sense ‘bulimious’.] A genus of terres- 
trial gasteropods. Hence Bulimiform a. 

Bulimy (biz-limi). ME. [- mod.L. bulimia 
= Gr. fovdysia, f. Bods ox + Auós hunger; 
see -Y?. Cf. Fr. boulimie.] Med. ‘A morbid 
hunger, chiefly occurring in idiots and 
maniacs. ,the so-called canine hunger’. Also 
fig. 

Bulk (bvlk), sb.' 1440. [Sense 1 — Olcel. 
bülki cargo; senses 2, 3 perh. at first alt, f. 
BOUK; senses 4, 5 prob. transf. use of 1 or 2.) 
+1. A heap 1725. b. The cargo of a ship; a 
cargo as a whole; the whole lot (of a com- 
modity) 1575. + 2. The belly; the trunk, the 
body —1718. b. A huge frame (cf. 4); also fig. 
1587. + 3. transf. The hold of a ship; cf. Ger. 
bauch -1678. 4. Magnitude in three dimen- 
sions; volume, esp. great volume 1449. 5, A 
mass. Often esp. a large mass. 1641. 6. Greater 
part, or number; the main body 1711. 

1. b. To break b. (see BREAK v.). In b. (of fish, 
etc.): lying loose in heaps, without package. To 
load (a ship) in b.: to put the cargo in loose, e.g. 
wheat, salt, etc. 7o sell in b.: to sell the cargo as 
it is in the hold; to sell in large quantities. 2. His 
B. too weighty for his Thighs is grown DRYDEN. 
b. The b. of Ajax Pore. 4. They [gold and silver] 
panem, great value in small b. M°CULLOCH, 6. The 

. of a people ADDISON. 

Bulk (bnlk), sb.* 1586. [perh. — ON. bdlkr 
partition, low wall; but cf. OE. bolca gang- 
way of a ship; perh, rel. to BALK sb.) A 
framework projecting from the front of a 
Shop; a stall. SHAKS. 

Bulk (bolk) v. 1540. [f. BULK sb.'] 1. 
intr. To be of bulk; to present an appearance 
of size (li. and fig.) 1672. 2. trans. To pile in 
heaps, as fish for salting. Cf. BULK sb.’ 1. 
1822. 3. Comm. To ascertain the bulk of 1883. 

1. To b. large in the world's eye CARLYLE. Phr. 
To b. (up): to swell up. 2. To b. pilchards 1822. 
3. Indian teas are “Paikea” by Her Majesty’s 
pono 1883. Hence Bulked ppl. a. having 

ulk. 

Bulker (bp-lkə1). 1857. [f. BULK v. 3 + 
-ER'.] One who ascertains the bulk of goods. 

Bulkhead (bv:Ikhed). 1626. [f. BULK sb.*] 
1. One of the upright partitions serving to 
form the cabins in a ship or to divide the 
hold into watertight compartments. Also 
transf. 2. Mining. ‘A tight partition, .in a 
mine for protection against water, fire, gas. 
1881. 3. The roof of a projecting stall; the 
stall itself. Cf. BULK sb.* 1722. 

1. Collision b. : the foremost b. in a vessel. Hence 
Bu'lkhea:ded ppl. a. furnished with bulkheads. 

+ BuIkin. 1583. [Sense a — MDu. bul(le)- 
kin (see BULL sb.!); sense b - MDu. boele- 
kijn darling; see -KIN, BULCHIN.] a. A bull- 
calf. b. Usedasaterm of endearment. —1616, 

Bulky (bolki) a. 1087. [f. BULK sb.' + 
-y'.] Of large bulk, voluminous; occupying 

too) much space. 
o b. for the post JOHNSON. Hence Bu'lkily 
adv. Bulkiness. 

Bull (bul), sb. [Late OE. bula (in place- 
names), ME. bole - ON. boli, corresp. to MLG. 
bulle, MDu. bulle, bolle (Du. bul.] 1. The 
male of any bovine animal; also of the 
buffalo, etc, 2. The male of other large 
animals, as the elephant, alligator, whale, etc. 
1615. 3. Astron. The constellation and sign 
Taurus 1509. 4, Stock-Exchange [see BEAR 
sb.!]. One who endeavours by speculative 
purchases, or otherwise, to raise the price of 
stocks. Bull was orig. a speculative purchase 
for a rise. 1714. Also attrib. 5. attrib. a. 
Male ME. b. Of or pertaining to a bull, bull- 


like 1814. 

1. Bulls aim their horns, and Asses lift their heels 
Pore. Bulls of brass, brazen bulls, as those that 
guarded the golden fleece, and Phalaris’ bull (pro- 


verbial as an engine of torture). 5. a. A b. elk 
1863, whale 1880. d. A b. neck 1830. 


BULL-BAIT 


Phrases. A b. in a china shop: a symbol of one 
who produces reckless destruction. To take the b. 
by the horns: to meet a difficulty with courage. 

Comb. : b.-bat, the American Goatsucker (Capri- 
mulgus americanus); -boat, a boat made of hides 
stretched on a frame; -comber, a dung-beetle 
(Typheus vulgaris); -feast, a b.-baiting (Eng.); 
a b.-fight (Sp.); -foot (Bot.), Colt’s-foot (T'ussi- 
lago); -hoof (Bot.), Murucuja ocellata ; b.-of-the- 
bog, the bittern, from its booming cry; -poll, 
the Turfy Hair-grass (Aira cæspitosa); -pup, a 
young bull-dog; -ring, the arena for a Tnt 
(Sp.); the place where bulls were baited (Eng.); 
the ring to which a b. was fastened; -roarer, a 
flat slip of wood fastened by one end to a thong 
for whirling it round, a ' whizzer' ; -rope (Naut.), 
a hawser let through a block on the bowsprit end 
to the buoy, to keep the buoy clear of the stem ; 
+ -seg (dial.), -stag, a bull gelded when past his 

rime: -toad, ? = -FRoG; -whacker (Amer.), à 

ullock-driver in the Western states. b. Comb. 
with gen. bull's: bull's-nose (Archit.), ‘the ex- 
ternal or other angle of a polygon, or of any two 
lines meeting at an obtuse angle' (Gwilt); bull's 
pizzle, the penis of the bull, formerly used as an 
instrument of flagellation, 

Bull (bul), sb.* ME. [-(O)Fr. bulle — L. 
bulla bubble, round object, in med.L. seal, 
sealed document. See Bown sb.*] 1. A seal 
attached to a document; esp. the leaden 
seal attached to the Pope's edicts. 2. A 
papal or episcopal edict or mandate ME. 
3. Applied to a non-ecclesiastical edict 1696. 

2. Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls, The 
sport of Winds MILT, P. L. 111. 492. Bullantic a. 
(rare), of, pertaining to, or used in papal bulls. 

+ Bull, sb.* rare. 1561. [— (O)Fr. bulle :— L. 
bulla; see prec.] A bubble. 

Bull (bul), sb.* 1630. [Origin unkn.] t 1. A 
ludicrous jest (cf. BULL v.?) —1695. 2. A self- 
contradietory proposition; in mod. use, an 
expression involving a ludicrous incon- 
sistency unperceiyed by the speaker. The 
epithet Irish is a late addition. [Not conn. 
w. the Pope's bulls, or ‘one Obadiah Bull’.] 

2. Dumbe Speaker! that's a B. BROME. 

Bull (bul), sb.* 1523. [Origin unkn.] One of 
the main bars of a harrow. Also attrib, 

Bull. Short for JOHN BULL, BULL'S-EYE (7). 

Bull-. 1450. [usu. = BULL sb.'; but cf. 
Bout sb.', which may be the etymon in some 
of the words.] Comb. f. as in: 

bull-brier, an American brier, from the root of 
which the Indians make bread; -oak, an oak 
within which bulls take shelter; -plum, a sloe 
(Prunus spinosa), cf., however, BULLACE ; -sedge, 
the reed-mace; -weed, Centaurea nigra; -wort, 
Ammi majus, or Bishop-weed. 

Bull (bul), v.' ME. [f. BULL sb") t1. a. 
trans. Of a bull : To gender with (the cow). b. 
Of the cow: To take, or desire, the bull. 
—1730. 2. Stock-Exchange. To try to raise the 
price of (stocks, etc.) 1842, 

+ Bull, v.* 1563. [f. BULL sb.*] To insert in 
a Papal bull; to affix the Papal seal to 1070. 

+ Bull, v.* 1582. [- OFr. boler, bouler 
deceive; cf. bul (Cursor M.) — OFr. bole, boul 
deceit.] To make a fool of, to mock; to 
cheat (out of) 1674. 

|| Bulla (bulă, b»-lá). Pl. bulla. 1847. (L.; 
see BULL sb.?] 1. Pathol. A vesicle containing 
watery humour and causing an elevation of 
theskin 1876. b. Phys. ‘The tympanic element 
of the temporal bone, when, as in the dog, 
it forms a. . bubble-like appearance’ 1872. 2. 
Zool. A genus of deep-water molluscs, with 
thin and fragile shells 1847. 

Bullace (bu-lés), ME. [- OFr. buloce, (also 
mod.) beloce sloe :- Rom. *bullucea, f. *bul- 
luca, perh. of Gaulish origin.) 1. A wild plum 
(Prunus insititia) larger than the sloe. 2. The 
tree bearing the plum 1616; var. B.-tree. 

1. Boollesse, black and white TUSSER. 

Bullary (bulüri. Also -ery. 1074. [= 
med.L. bullarium (also used), f. bulla (BULL 
sb.*); see -ARY!, -ARIUM.] A collection of papal 
bulls. 

Bullate (bu-le‘t, by-le't), a. 1819. [- med.L. 
bullatus ; see BULL sb.*, -ATE*.] 1. Bot. Having 
blisters; inflated: said of leaves, in which 
the surface rises above the veins. 2. Phys. 
Having bulle or puffy excrescences on the 
surface 1872. 

Bullated, ppl. a. 1698. [f. as prec. + 
-ED'.] + 1. Rom. Ant. Furnished with a bulla 
worn round the neck. 2. — BULLATE 1707. 


Bull-bait (bu-libéit). ? Obs. 1656. [f. BULL 
sb.' + BAIT sb. 5.] = BULL-BAITING. 


BULL-BAITER 


Burll-baiter. 1802. [f. as prec. + BAITER.] 
One who baits bulls. 

Bu'll-baiting, vbl. sb. 1580. [f. as prec. + 
Barting.] The action of baiting bulls with 
dogs. (Cf. BULL-DOG.) 3 

t Bull-beggar. 1584. [Origin unkn.] A 
bogy ; a scarecrow ; a bugbear —1851. 

Beggers will needes be somewaies bulbeggers 


1688. 
Bull-bitch. 1681. The female of the bull- 


dog. 

Bull-dog. (Also t bold-dogge. Often 
as one word, esp. in transf. uses. 1500. [f. 
BULL sb.' + DoG, either because used in 
bull-baiting, or perh. from the shape of the 
head.] 1. A dog with large bull-head, short 
muzzle, strong muscular body of medium 
height, and short smooth hair, formerly 
much used for bull-baiting. Also transf. of 
persons. Also attrib. 2. t A sheriff’s officer; 
one of the Proctor's attendants at Oxford 
and Cambridge (collog.) 1698. 3. transf. 
Applied joc. to firearms; in mod. use, a kind 
of revolver. Cf. BARKER. Also attrib, 1700. 
4. a. A gad-fly (Amer.). b. An ant (Aus- 
tralian). 1805. 5. In Jron-works. ‘A refractory 
material used as furnace-lining, got by 
calcining mill-cinder’ 1881. 

1. The courage of bull-dogs and game-cocks seems 
POE to England HUME. 3. He whips out his 

tiletto and I whips out my bull-dog FARQUHAR. 

Bull-doze, -dose (bul,dóvz) U.S. 1876. 
If, BULL sb. + DOSE sb. (‘as if to give a dose 
fit for a bull’ but this is doubtful).] A. sb. 
1 A severe dose (of flogging). B. vb. a. ? To 
flog severely. b. To coerce by violence. 
Hence Bull-dozer, one who bull-dozes; 
also, a large pistol. 

+ Burlled, ppl. a.' ME. [f. BULL sb.* or 
v.*) Having a seal attached —1610. 

t Bulled, ppl. a.* [perh. = boiled swollen.) 
B. JONS. 

Buller (bulor, sb. Sc. 1513. [prob. 
echoic; cf. Sw. buller noise, roar, Da. bulder 
tumbling noise; MHG., G. bollern make a 
noise.] A roaring noise (of waves, etc.); the 
boiling of an eddy or torrent. Also fig. Of. 
The Buller(s of Buchan. Hence Bu'ller v. 
Sc. to bellow. 

Bullescence (bule-séns). 1880. [f. L. bulla 
bubble, after BULLATE; see -ESCENT, -ENOE.] 
Bot. The condition of being BULLATE 1. 

Bullet (bw lét), sb. 1557. [- Fr. boulet, 
boulette, dim. of boule ball; see -ET.] 1. A 
small round ball. (Now transf. from 3.) 
1578. 2. A cannon-ball (of metal or stone). 
Now Hist. 1557, 3. A ball of lead, etc., used 
in firearms of small calibre; now often 
conical, Formerly also collective (cf. BALL 
sb.'). 1579. Also fig. 4. t a. The missile from 
a sling; also attrib. b. The angler's plumb. 
1587. 
1. open the braunches [of the burdock] there 
groweth small bullets or rounde balles LvTE. 3. 
ie. Paper bullets of the braine Much Ado II. iii. 


49. 

Phr. b. has its billet (see BILLET $b.!). 
Comb. b.-shell, a shell used with small-arms. 
Hence Bu'lleted ppl. a. bullet-shaped ; furnished 
with bullets. 

+ Bu'llet, sb. rare. 1612. [Sense 1, per- 
version of billet; sense 2 — It. bulletta. See 
BULLETIN.] 1, = BILLET sb.' 2. 2. A slip of 
paper on which the voter wrote the name of 
the candidate he supported. 1615. 

Bullet-head. 1690. [f. BULLET sb.*] a, A 
head round like a bullet. b. A person with 
such a head; in U.S. fig. a ‘pig-headed’ per- 
son. Hence Bu‘llet-hea:ded, -hea'dedness. 

He aint No more'n a tough old bullethead 
LOWELL. 

Bulletin (bu-létin). 1651. [— Fr. bulletin - 
It. bulletino, boll- safe-conduct, pass, f. bul- 
letta passport, dim. of bulla BULL sb.*] t1. A 
short note or memorandum. b. A warrant or 
appointment to an office. —1673. 2. A short 
report of public news, issued by authority; 
esp. a report sent from the seat of war by a 
commander for publication at home 1791. 3. 
An official statement as to the health of an 
ACA E on 

. “False as a b.’ became a proverb in Na] € 
time CARLYLE. Hence Béllein p (rana) te 

make known by b. 

Bullet Tree, var. Bully Tree (BULLY sb.?). 
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Bu'll-fight. 1753. A sport practised esp. in 
Spain, in which a bull is engaged by horsemen 
(picadores) armed with lances, and by men on 
foot (chulos) having darts and cloaks, and is 
finally dispatched by a swordsman (espada). 
Hence Bu'll-fi:ghter. 

Bullfinch! (bu-Ifinf. Also bulfinch. 1570. 
[f. BULL sb.' + FrNCH.] One of a genus of 
birds (Pyrrhula), allied to the Grosbeaks, 
having handsome plumage and a short, hard, 
rounded beak. Also in comb. 

Bullfinch? (bu-lfüinf. 1832. [perh. corrupt 
f. bull-fence.] A quickset hedge with a ditch 
on one side, too high and strong to be cleared. 
Hence Bu'llfinch v. intr. to leap a horse 
through such a hedge. var. Bullfincher. 

Bu'lifist. 1611. [f. BULL sb. + + fist 
stink.) The puff-ball. 

Bull-fro:g. 1738. [f. BULL sb.'] A large 
American frog (Rana pipiens), which has a 
voice not unlike a bull's. 

Burlihea:d. 1450. 1. A small fish with a 
large head; the Miller's Thumb. 2. A tad- 
pole. Still dial. 1611. t 3. A mass of curled or 
frizzled hair worn over the forehead; also 
called bull-tour —1688. 4, A blockhead 1624. 

Bullheaded (bu-lhe:déd), a. 1818. Broad- 
headed ; fig. blindly impetuous, blockheaded. 
Hence Bu:lihea-dedness. 

Bu'llimong. ME. [perh. f. BULL sb.' + 
ME. imong :— OE. gemang, gemong mixture.) 
1. A mixture of grain (as oats, pease, and 
vetches) sown together, for feeding cattle. 
Cf. DREDGE sb*, MASLIN.*, and L, farrago. Also 
attrib. t 2. = BvckwHEAT —1706. 

Bullion: (bulion). ME. [-AFr. bullion 
(xiv), which appears to mean ‘mint’, var. of 
(O)Fr. bouillon :- Rom. *bullio, -on- boiling, 
f. L. bullire BOIL v.; see -10N.] 1. ?Melting- 
house or mint; but in 16th c. *place of ex- 
change'. 2. Gold or silver in the lump; also 
applied to coined or manufactured gold or 
silver considered as raw metal 1451, Also fig. 
b. Solid gold or silver (as opp. to imitations). 
Often fig. Also attrib. 1596. t 3. Impure gold 
or silver -1820. 4, Any metal in the lump 


1590. 

2. The B. of neighbour Kingdoms brought to 
receive a Stamp from the Mint of England 
CLARENDON. All silver money should be taken 
only as b. SWIFT. 3. fig. The drossie B. of the 
Peoples sinnes Mint. Hence t Bu'llioner, a 
dealer in b. Bu-llionist, one who advocates a 
metallic currency. 

t Burllion*. 1463. (app. — Fr. boulon (spelt 
bouillon in Cotgrave), f. boule ball; see -00N.] 
A knob or boss of metal; a convex ornament 
on a book, girdle, harness, or ring ~1707. Also 
attrib. 

Bullion’ (bu-ion). 1594. [- Fr. bouillon in 
same senses; see BULLION!'.] f 1. More fully 
b.-hose: Trunk-hose, puffed out at the upper 
part, in several folds 1632. 2. A fringe made 
of twists of gold or silver thread; also, a 
twist of such fringe. Also attrib. [Now occas. 
assoc. w. BULLION!.] 1662. 

2. All in a blaze of scarlet and b. and steel 
THACKERAY. 

Bullish (bulif a.' 1566. [f. BULL sb. + 
-IsH’.] 1. Of or pertaining to, resembling 
or having the nature of, a bull. 2. Stock- 
Exchange, etc. Tending to or aiming at a rise 
in the price of stocks or merchandise 1882. 

2. B. about cotton 1884. Hence Bu-llishly adv. 

t Bullish, a.* rare. 1641. [f. BULL sb.* + 
-ISH *.] Having the nature of a bull (BULL sb.*) 
—1660. 

t Bulli-tion. 1620. [- late L. bullitio, f. 
bullit-, pa. ppl. stem of L. bullire boil; see 
-ION.] Bubbling or boiling —1791. 

Bullock (bu-lek), sb. [Late OE. bulluc, dim. 
of BULL sb.' ; see -0cK.] 1. Orig. a young bull, 
or bull calf; now always, a castrated bull, 
an ox. 2. Loosely, A bovine beast generally. 
Now. are 

. “Yes, she's a purty cow..one of these 
Lnd nice b,” ders. u d aye 

omb. a. Bullock's he common House- 
leek; Bullock’s Heart, the fruit of Anona reti 
culata; Bullock’s Lungwort, the Great Mullein. 
b. b.-puncher (Austral.), a bullock-driver. 

Bullock, v. Now dial. 1716. [Perversion 
of BULLY v.] — BULLY v. 

Bu'll’s-eye. 1825. The eye of a bull (cf. Fr. 
cil de beuf); hence 1. A boss of glass, or 


BULSE 


the central protuberance formed in m; 

a sheet of blown glass 1832. 2. Naut, A thick 
disc of glass inserted in the side or deck of a 
ship, etc., to light the interior 1825. 3, A leng 
hemispherical or plano-convex 1839, 4, 4 
glass of similar shape inserted in the side of a 
lantern; the lantern itself; also attrib, 1851, 
5. Naut. A small pulley in the form of & ring, 
having a rope round the outer edge, and a 
hole in the middle for another to slide in 
1769. 6. Archit. A small circular opening or 
window 1865. 7. The centre of a target; also, 
a shot which hits it; also fig. 1833. 8, 4 
circular ornament of gold lace 1879. 9, A 
globular sweetmeat 1825. 10. ‘A little dark 
cloud, reddish in the middle’, common about 
the Cape of Good Hope, supposed to portend 
a storm; hence, the storm itself 1753. 11, 
slang. A crown-piece 1690. 

4. Policemen, with their Bull's-eyes 1851, 

Bul-te'rrier. 1848. A dog of a cross 
breed between a bull-dog and a terrier. 

Bu'll-trou:t. 1653. [f. BULL sb.!] A large 
fish of the Salmon tribe (Salmo erioz). 

Bully (bui) sb.* 15 [prob. - (M)Du. 
boele lover (MHG. buole, G. buble) used as a 
term of endearment or reproach, of which the 
dims. boelekijn and boellje(n) are repr. by 
BULKIN and BULCHIN.] 1. Sweetheart, dar- 
ling: orig. used of either sex. Later, of men 
only. Often as a sort of title, as in Shaks., 
*b. Bottom’, etc. Now arch. Also attrib., asin 
b.-boy 1609. 2. dial. Brother, companion, mate 
1825. 3. A blustering gallant ; a swashbuckler; 
now esp. & person (or animal) who makes 
himself or herself a terror to the weak or 
defenceless 1688. b. A hired ruffian (arch.) 
1730. 4, spec. One who protects and lives on 
prostitutes 1706. 

1. From heartstring I loue the louely B. SHAKS, 
3. Where London's column, pointing at the skies 
Like a tall b., lifts the head, and lyes PopE. 4. The 
b. and the bawd, who fatten on their misery 1750, 

Bully (bui) sb.* 1805. [perh. f. prec.) 
1. Eton football. A scrimmage. 2. Hockey. 
Putting the ball in play; hence as v. trans, 
and intr, 1886, 

Bully, sb.* Also bullet. 1657. [Origin 
unkn. ; cf. bully, dial. var. of BULLACE.] attrib. 
in B. Bay, B.-berry Tree, B. Tree, genera of 
the order Sapotacex, also a species of 
Mimusops. 

Bully (bu-li), sb.* 1800 (bouillie beef). [- Fr. 
bouilli; see BOUILLI. Used as a label of tinned 
army rations of beef in the Franco-Prussian 
war of 1870-1.] In full, b. beef: tinned beef, 
esp. as used in the British army. 

Bully (bui) a. 1681. [perh. arising from 
attrib. use of BULLY sb.'] 1, Of persons: 
Worthy, jolly, admirable. 2, U.S. and 
Colonies, First-rate, crack 1855. b, as an 
exclam., esp. in ‘B. for you |’ = bravol 
1864. 3. Like or characteristic of a bully 
1727. 

2. The cook will give you a b. dinner 1855. 3.4 
b. imposition of sheer physical ascendancy G, 
MEREDITH. iol 

Bully (buli), v. 1710. [f. BULLY sb."} b. 
trans. To act the bully towards ; to intimidate, 
overawe. 2. To drive by bullying; with away, 
into, out of, to 1723. 3. intr. and absol. "i 
bluster, use violent threats; to swagger 1744. 

1. To b. the servant 1802. 2. To b. away 
customers DE FOE. 

Bullyrag (bu-lireg), v. dial. and collog- 
Also ba'llyra$. 1807. [Origin unkn.] f8* 
To intimidate. b. To abuse. 

His tenantry..ballyragging their mem! 
1879. 

t Bully-rock, bully-rook. 1598. [perh. 
f. RooK sb.' (xvi) cheat; cf. 
(RAKE sb.‘ xVI.] = BULLY sb.! 1, 3. 

What saies my Bully Rooke? Merry W. 

Bulrush (bu-IrvJ). 1440. [perh. f. BULL nd 
in the sense ‘large’, ‘coarse’, as in BU 
FINCH, -FROG, -frout.] A book-name for bid 
lacustris; but pop. applied to Typha latife tio 
the ‘Cat’s Tail’, and in the Bible to tes 
Papyrus of Egypt. Also fig. with refere 
to its ity. y: 

SIE toe Zor BiAA arke Of bul-rushes Er do 
fig. We leane on the b. of our oune me! ris 

Bulse (bol. arch. 1708. [- PE. dome 
med.L. bursa. Cf. BURSE.] A package o 
monds or gold-dust. 


ber 
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BULTELLE 


Bultell(e, var. of BOULTEL. 

Bulwark (bu-lw$ak), sb. ME. [-MLG., 
MDu. bolwerk (= MHG. bol(e)werk, G. boll- 
werk, whence Fr. BOULEVARD); ult. f. words 
repr. by BOLz', WORK sb.) 1. A substantial 
defensive work of earth, etc.; a rampart, a 
fortification. Now arch. or poet. b. A break- 
water, mole, sea-wall, etc. Also fig. 1555. 
2, transf. and fig. A powerful defence or 
defender 1577. 3. The raised woodwork run- 
ning along the sides of a vessel above the 
Jevel of the deck. Usu. pl. 1804. 

2. To destroy their Fleete: which. .are their 
Walls and Bulwarks CLARENDON. 

Bulwark (bu-Iwóak), v. 1450. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To furnish with bulwarks. intr. To 
throw up bulwarks (lif. and fig.) 2. trans. 
To serve as a bulwark to 1610. 

2. Friends bulwarked him about BROWNING. 

Bum (bvm), sj. ME. [Late ME. bom, of 
unkn. origin.] 1. The posteriors. Also transf. 
2. collog. Short for BUMBAILIFF (like Fr. cul 
for pousse-cul) 1691. 

t Bum, sb.* and int. 1552. [imit.; cf. BUB 
8b., BUMRO.] A child's word for drink —1598. 

Bum, v.' Now dial. 1450. [var. of Boom 
1.1] intr. To hum loudly. 

T,.’eerd un a bummin’ awaüy loike a buzzard- 
clock TENNYSON. 

+ Bum, v.* 1579. [Of echoic origin.) trans. 
(or absol.) To strike, beat, thump —1622. 

Bum, v.* 1833. To act as a bumboat 
woman. 

Bum- ; see Bom-. 

Bumaloe, Bumaree; see BUMM-. 

Bumbailiff (bo-mbé'lif). 1601. [f. BUM 
8b.'; so called because he attacks from the 
rear; cf. Fr. pousse-cul ‘push-bum’.] ‘A 
bailiff of the meanest kind; one that is em- 
ployed in arrests’ (J.). 

S confounded pettifogging bum-bailiff THACK- 


IRAY, 

t Bumbard, -art. 1505. (f. bumb BUM v.* 
uox) A bumble-bee, a drone; also fig. 
-1014. 

Bu'mbarge. 1839. 
Substitution of BARGE.] 

Bumbaste v. Now dial. 1571. [app. f. 
BUM sb.' + BASTE v.*; but see next.] To beat 
on the posteriors; hence, to beat soundly. 

Bumbaze (bymbé':z), v. Chiefly Sc. 1725. 
[app. f. obs. baze stupefy, with bum- as a 
meaningless intensive or redupl. prefix.] To 
confound, bamboozle. 

Bu'mbelo, bu*mbolo. 1854. [-It. bom- 
bola.) A glass flask for subliming camphor. 

Bumble, sò.! Now dial. 1597. [f. BUMBLE 
v.'] A bumble-bee. Also, a bittern (local). 

Bu'mble, sb.* Now dial. 1648. [Of sym- 
bolic origin ; cf. BUNGLE, JUMBLE, FUMBLE.] 1. 
A jumble. 2. A blunderer; an idler 1786. 
113. Associated with this is the name of the 
beadle in Dickens’s Oliver Twist (see BUMBLE- 
DOM) 1856. 

t Bumble, v.t ME. [frequent. of ME. 
bumme, bumbe, bombe; see Boom v.!, BUM v.!, 
-LE.] 1. infr. To boom; to buzz —1808. 2. 
trans. To blame 1781. 

1. As a Bitore bombleth in the Myre CHAUCER. 
Bumble, v.* Now Sc. 1532. [See BUMBLE 
8b.*] intr. To blunder. trans. To do in a 
bungling manner, 

Bumble-bee (bn-mb'Ibi-). 1530. [f. BUMBLE 
v." + BEE'.] A large bee of the genus Bombus ; 
a humble-bee. 

Bumbledom (b»mb'ldom) 1856.  [f. 
Bumble, name of the beadle in Dickens's 
Oliver Twist + -DOM.) Stupid officiousness 
and pomposity ; beadledom in its glory. 
toumbile - puppy (bo-mb’Ipppi). 1801. 

rigin unkn.] a. Nine-holes. b. Whist played 
Unscientifically. Cf. BUMBLE v.* 

Bumbo, 1748. [perh. — It. bombo child's 
ord fon bI Cf. BUM sb.'] A drink 

posed of rum, 
foxtiio IS sugar, water, and nutmeg, 
,Bumboat (bo-mba*t). 1671. [app. var. of 
Spa dirt-boat, by substitution of BUM 
D ] +1. A scavenger's boat, employed 
Th remove filth from ships lying in the 
E ames —1685. 2. A boat carrying provisions, 
egetables, ete., to ships. (Orig. the ‘dirt- 


boats’ did this.) 176 il 
won, Aid this.) 1769. Also attrib., as b. man, 


[alt. of bumboat by 
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Bumkin, bumpkin (bv-mkin). 1632. [- 
Du. boomken (also boompje), f. boom tree, 
boom + -ken -KIN.] Naut. ‘A short boom 
projecting from each bow of a ship, to extend 
the lower edge of the foresail to windward.’ 
Also applied to similar booms. 

l Bummalo. 1673. [Also bumbalo, -eloe, 
which has been referred to Marathi bom- 
bi(a)] A small fish (Harpodon nehereus) 
found off Southern Asia. 

Bummaree (bymari:). 1786. [Origin unkn.] 
A middleman in the fish trade at Billingsgate. 

Bu:mmer. U.S. slang. 1805.  [perh. 
based on G. bummler, f. bummeln loaf about.) 
An idler, loafer. So Bu-mmerish a. 

+ Bu:mmery. 1663. [- Du. bommerye, 
bodmerij;see BOTTOMRY.] = BOTTOMRY —1836. 

Bump (bomp), sb. 1592. [The sb. and v. 
appear about the same time; perh. of 
Scand. origin; cf. MDa. bumpe strike with 
the fist.] 1. A heavyish blow, rather dull in 
sound; a sudden collision 1611. 2. Boating. 
‘The impact of the stem of a boat against the 
stern or side of another 1861. 3. A protuber- 
ance such as is caused by a knock; an irre- 
gular prominence 1592. 4. transf. One of the 
prominences on the cranium associated by 
phrenologists with special faculties or pro- 
pensities; also, the faculties, etc. (collog.) 
1815. 5. A variation of air pressure causing 
irregularity in an aeroplane's motion 1914. 

Bump, sb.* 1528. [Imitative.] The cry of 
the bittern. 

Bump, sb.* [Origin unkn.] a. A kind of 
matting. b. Cotton threads loosely twisted 
together, used for candle-wicks, also woven 
into sheets. 

Bump, v.' 1500. [Goes with BUMP sb.'] 
1. trans. To strike heavily, knock, thump 
1611. 2. intr. To strike with a violent jolt; to 
move with a bump or bumps 1843. b. inir. 
Cricket. Of a ball: To rise abruptly on 
pitching. Also trans. of a bowler. 1888. 3. 
trans. Boat-racing. To overtake and impinge 
on. Also absol. = ‘make a bump’; see 
Bump sb.' 2. 1826. t4. To rise in protuber- 
ances, to be convex —1603. 5. advb. With a 
bump, with sudden collision 1806. 

1. We bumped ashore a hundred Kegs SCOTT. 2. 
Bie DEN several times. . losing her false keel 

Bump, v.* 1646. [Goes with BUMP sb.*] To 
utter the cry of the bittern. 

Bumper (bv-mpoa), sb. 1676. [f. bumping 
ppl. a. (XVI) huge, ‘thumping’ + -ER'; cf. 
whacker, whacking, whopper, whopping.) 1. 
A cup or glass filled to the brim, esp. for a 
toast. Also attrib. 2. slang. Anything un- 
usually large. (Cf. thumper, ete.) Also attrib. 
1859. 3. Theatr. slang. A crowded house 
1839. 4, In Whist, ete. Winning two games 
before the adversaries have scored 1876. 
5. The buffer of a railway carriage (U.S.) 


1839. 

1. Full bumpers crown our blisses 1676. 2. A b. 
Tubbee crop 1885. 

Bumper, sb.* 1866. [f. BUMP v.* and sb.*) 
In comb. bog-b. = BITTERN. 

Bu'mper, v. 1696. [f. BUMPER sb.'] a. 
"To fill to the brim. b. To toast in a bumper. 
c. intr. To drink bumpers. 

Bumpkin (b»mpkin) 1570. [perh. - Du. 
boomken little tree, or M Du. bommekijn little 
barrel, used fig. for ‘squat figure*.] 1. An 
awkward country fellow, a lout. 2.?A kind 
of dance 1823. Hence Bu*mpkinet, a little b. 
Bu:mpkinish, Bumpkinly adjs. Bu'mp- 
kinship (joc.). 

Bumptious (bompfos) a. 1803. [joc. t. 
BUMP v.', after fractious; cf. the fig. uses of 
bounce and bounder.] Offensively self-con- 
ceited ; self-assertive (collog. and undignified). 
Hence Bu‘mptious-ly adv., -ness. 

Bumpy (bo-mpi), a. 1865. [f. BUMP sb.' or 
v.! ---Y^] Full of bumps; of a road, etc., 
jolty ; causing bumps. 

A b. wicket 1884. Hence Bu*mpiness. 

Bun (bvn), sb.! Now dial. (OE. bune, origin 
unkn.] The stalky part of flax or hemp. 

Bun (bon), sb. ME. [Late ME. bunne, of 
unkn.origin. Cf. OFr. bunette, bagnete, buignon 
lump produced by a blow, fritter.] In 
England, a sweet cake (usu. round and not 
large); in Scotland, the richest currant bread. 


BUNG 


Bun, sb.* 1587. [Origin unkn. Cf. BUNNY.] 
a. The squirrel. b. The rabbit (dial.). €. A 
term of endearment. 

Bunch (bonf) sb. ME. [Origin unkn.; 
hunch and dial. clunch have similar mean- 
ings.) t1. A protuberance; a hump; & 
goitre; a tumour —1826. In pl. A disease of 
horses —1775. 2. A collection or cluster of 
things of the same kind, as grapes, flowers, 
keys; also a portion of a dress gathered in 
folds 1570. 3. fig. A collection 1622. 

1. A camell of Arabia hathe two bonches in the 
backe TREVISA. 3. She's the best of the b. 1887. 
Comb. b.-grass, Festuca scabrella of N. America. 

Bunch (bonf) v. ME. [f. BUNCH sb.) tl. 
intr. To bulge (out); to form bunches —1807. 
2. trans. To make into a bunch; to gather (a 
dress) into folds; to group (animals) (U.S.) 
1881. 

Bunched (bonjt), ppl. a. 1519. [f. BUNCH 
sb. and v.] f Having or forming a protuber- 
ance; covered with swellings; humped; 
bi o 
Bunchy (b»:nfi) a. ME. [f. BUNCH sb. + 
-Y.] 1. Bulging; full of protuberances; 
humped. 2. Like a bunch; having bunches 
1824. 

2. Bowers Trellised with b. vine TENNYSON. 
Hence Burnchiness, 

Bunco: see BUNKO. 

Buncombe, bunkum (bo:nkom). 1850. [f. 
Buncombe, name of a county in N. Carolina, 
U.S., the member for which, on one occasion, 
insisted on speaking because Buncombe ex- 
pected it, and he was bound to make a speech. 
for Buncombe.] 1. in U.S. use : a. In phrases, 
such as, to talk or speak for or to Buncombe, a 
bid for buncombe (i.e. the favour of the 
electors), and the like 1857. b. Political 
speaking or action not from conviction; 
political clap-trap 1850. 2. 'Tall talk'; 
humbug 1862. Also attrib. 

1. a. The bill was another bid for b. N, York Her. 
1859. b. Conventions, rights of independence, 
caucuses, agitation, and whatever else may be 
implied by the American expression ‘bunkum’ 
1850. 2. A b. proclamation 1863, Hence Bun- 
comize v. to talk b. 

|| Bund (bond) .4nglo-Ind. 1818. [Hind. 
band, of Pers. origin.] InIndia:Any artificial 
embankment, a dam, dyke, causeway. In 


Anglo-Chinese ports, esp. the embanked 
quay along the shore. 
| Bunder (by-ndox). Anglo-Ind. 1073. 


[Hind. bandar, & Pers. word.] *A landing- 
place or quay; a seaport; a harbour; (some- 
times a custom-house)’ (Col. Yule). Comb. 
b.-boat, a boat in use on the Bombay coast 
for communicating with ships at anchor, etc. 

Bundle (bond', sb. ME. [orig. perh. 
repr. OE. byndelle binding, taken in concr. 
sense, = OS. bundilin (Du. bundel bundle), 
OHG. gilbuntili (G. bündel), but reinforced 
later by (if not wholly due to) LG., Du. 
bundel. +1. A bandage (rare). ME. only. 
2. A collection of things fastened together; a 
package, parcel ME. 3. fig. A collection, lot; 
often contemptuous 1535. 

1. A b. of papers 1636, of sweet herbs MRS. 
GrASSE, linen 1802, glass plates BREWSTER, 3. A 
b. of calumnies SIR T. BROWNE, 

Comb. b. pillar, ‘a column consisting of a 
rs of small pillars around its circumference" 

Bu'ndle, v. 1628. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To tie 
in, or make wp into, a bundle 1649. t 2. fig. 
To gather (up, together) into a mass —1690. 
3, intr. To pack up one's effects for a journey ; 
hence, to go with all one's incumbrances. 
Also, of several: To go ‘all in a b.' (cf. 4). 
1787. 4. trans. To put or send away, in, off, 
out, etc., hurriedly and unceremoniously. 
Cf. ‘pack off’. 1828. 5, intr, To sleep in one's 
clothes on the same bed or couch with (as 
once was customary with persons of opposite 
sexes, in Wales and New England) 1781. 

4. en he and his are all bundled off to Hades 
DE QUINCEY. 5. The custom of bundling, . 
among Celtic peoples 1878. 

|| Bundook (bp-nduk). India, 1886. (— 
Hind. bandük —, through Pers., Arab. bunduk 
filbert, musket or cannon ball, firearm; see 
Bonpvc.] A musket. 

Bung (bm), sb.' ME. [-MDu. bonghe, 
varying with bomme and bonde, whence M Du. 
bonne, beside Du. bom, of doubtful origin.] 


BUNG 


1. A stopper; spec. a large cork stopper 
for the mouth of a cask. 2. transf. The bung- 
hole. (Still dial.) 1571. 3. Naut. The master's 
assistant who superintends the serving of the 
grog 1863. 

Comb.: b.-hole, the hole in a cask, which is 
closed with the b.; -stave, that in which is the 

„-hole. 

f Bung, sb.* Thieves’ Cant. 1567. [Origin 
unkn.] a. A purse. b. A pick-pocket. Comb. 
b.-nipper, a pick-pocket. —1725. 

You Cut-purse Rascall, you filthy B. SHAKS. 

Bung (bvn), v. 1589. [f. BUNG sb.) trans. 
1. To stop with a bung 1616. 2. transf. and 
fig. To close. Now chiefly in pugilistic slang. 
1589. 3, To shut wp, enclose, as in a bunged 
cask 1592, 

Bungalow (bo-ngald"). 1676. [- Gujarati 
bangalo — Hind. bangld belonging to Bengal.) 
A one-storied house, lightly built, with a tiled 
or thatched roof, orig. in the East. Hence 
Bu'ngaloid a., having the appearance or 
style of a b.; also as sb. 

Bungle (bo-ng’l), v. 1530. [prob. symbolic, 
like synon. and contemp. BUMBLE v.'] 1. 
trans. To make or do in a clumsy manner. 
Now, usually, To spoil by unskilful work- 
manship. 2. intr. To work or act unskilfully 
or clumsily 1549. Hence Bu'ngler. Bu'ng- 
lingly adv. 

Burngle, sb. 1656. (f. prec.] A clumsy or 
unskilful piece of work; a botch, muddle. 

Bunion (bo-nyon). 1718. [Formerly also 
bunnian, -on, bunyan, -on — OFr. buignon 
(mod. dial. beugnon), f. buigne bump on the 
head; see BUNNY", -00N.] An inflamed swell- 
ing on the foot, esp. of the bursa mucosa at 
the inside of the ball of the great toe. 

Bunjara, -jarree, var. BRINJARRY. 

Bunk (bynk), sb.' 1815. [Origin unkn.; 
perh. rel. to BUNKER.] A box or recess serving 
for a bed; a sleeping-berth. 2. A piece of 
wood placedon a lumberman’s sled to support 
the ends of heavy pieces of timber (U.S.) 1848. 

Bunk, sb.* 1914. Abbrev. BUNCOMBE, 
BUNKUM. 

Bunk, v.' 1840. [f. BUNK sb.'] To sleep 
in a bunk; hence, to camp out. Also, To b. it 
(collog., chiefly U.S.). 

Bunk, v.' collog. and slang. 1877. [Origin 
unkn.] To be off. Also as sb. To do a b., to 


make an escape. 

Bunker (b»:pkoi) 1758. [Origin unkn.] 
1. A seat or bench (Sc.). 2. An earthen seat or 
bank in the fields (dial.) 1805. 3. A receptacle 
for coal on board ship 1839. 4. Golf. A sandy 
hollow or other obstruction on the links 
1824; also as passive vb., to be hit, etc., into 
a b.; also fig. 

Bunko, bunco (bn-nko), sb. U.S. slang. 
1876. Also banco. [Cf. Sp. banco bank, banca 
a card-game.] Swindling by card-sharping, 
etc. Comb. b.-steerer, a swindler. Hence 
Burnko v. 

Bunkum; see BUNCOMBE. 

+ Bunny'. ME. [In xv bony (cf. obs. xvi 
dial. (Essex) boine)- OFr. buigne, buyne 
(mod. bigne) bump on the head, perh. of Gmc. 
origin (cf. MHG. bungelump). See BUNION.] 
A swelling as on the joints of animals —1784. 

Burnny*. 1606. [f. BUN sb.* + -Y*.] A pet 
name for a rabbit. 

Comb. B.-hug, an eccentric rag-time dance, B. 
Mouth, the Common Snapdragon. 

Bunny? (br'ni) dial. 1873. [Origin unkn.] 
A small ravine opening through the cliff line 
to the sea, Also any small drain, culvert, 
etc. (Hampshire.) 

Bunsen (bu-nsén, bo-nsén). 1879. [f. name 
of R. W. von Bunsen (1811-99) German 
chemist.] Bunsen('s) burner, lamp, a gas- 
burner, in which air is burnt with gas. Bun- 
sen('s) battery, a voltaic battery in which 
the elements are carbon and zinc, and in 
which nitric and sulphuric acids, or solution 
of bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid, 
are employed. B. cell, one of the cells of a 
B. battery. 

Bunsenite (bu-nsénoit). 1868. [f. BUNSEN 
+ -ITE' 2b.] Min. A native protoxide of 
nickel. 

Bunt (bvnt), sb.' 1582. [Origin. unkn.] 1. 
The bagging part of a fishing-net ; the funnel 
of an eel-trap 1602. 2. Naut. The middle part 
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ofasail. b. The middle part of a yard: the 
Slings. 1582. 

Phr. B. fair (Naut.): before the wind. 

Bunt (bvnt), sb.* 1601. [Origin unkn.] Bot. 
1. The Puffball (Lycoperdon bovista) Now 
dial. 2. A parasitic fungoid, Tilletia caries, or 
Smutball; also the disease caused by it 1797. 
Hence Burnted ppl. a. infected with b. 

Bunt, v.: 1611. [f. BUNT sb.'] Naut. 1. To 
haul up the middle part of (a sail) in furling. 
2. intr. Of a sail : To belly 1681. 

Bunt, v.* Chiefly dial. 1825. (Cf. Burr v.] 
trans. and intr. To knock, push, butt. 

Bunter’. Now dial. 1707. [Origin unkn.] 
A woman who picks up rags about the street ; 
hence, any low vulgar woman. 

|| Bunter? (bu:ntor). 1874. Geol. Short for 
bunter Sandstein, i.e. *mottled sandstone', 
German name for the New Red Sandstone. 

Bunting (bo-ntin), sb. ME. [Origin unkn.] 
1. Name of a group of insessorial birds, the 
Emberizine, a sub-family of Fringillide 
allied to the larks. 2. The grey shrimp 
(Crangon vulgaris) 1836. 3. A term of endear- 
ment; cf. Sc. buntin, short and thick, plump 
1665. 

1. I tooke this Larke for a b. All’s Well 11. v. 7. 
3. Bye, baby b. Nursery rhyme. 

Bunting, sb.* 1742. [Origin unkn.] An 
open-made worsted stuff, used for making 
flags; also, a flag, flags. 

Up goes her b. MARRYAT. 

Bunting (br:ntip) ppl. a. 1584. [f. BUNT 
v.! --ING*] 1, Of a sail: Bellying 1702. 
2. Swelling, plump; filled out 1584. 

Bunting crow (br:ntig krd"-), 1802. [Du. 
bonte-kraai, f. bont parti-coloured + kraaí 
crow.] The Hooded Crow (Corvus cornix). 

Buntline (br:ntloi:). 1027. (f. BUNT sb.' 
+ LINE sb.*] Naut. A rope fastened to the 
foot-rope of a sail, and passing in front of the 
canvas, so as to prevent it from bellying 
when being furled. 

Buoy (boi, sb. 1406. [prob.- MDu. 
bo(e)ye. boeie (Du. boei), perh. = Fr. boie, 
buie chain, fetter :— L. boia, esp. pl. boim — 
Gr. Boia (sc. opal) straps of ox-leather, f. 
Boos ox.) 1. A floating object fastened in a 
particular place to point out the position of 
things under the water (as anchors, shoals, 
rocks), or the course for ships; or to float a 
cable in a rocky anchorage (= cable-, moor- 
ing-b.). Bell-b., a b. fitted with a bell, to ring 
with the movement of the water. b. That 
which buoys up a person in the water (= life- 
b.) 2. fig. That which marks out a course, 
indicates danger, or keeps one afloat 1603. 
3. atirib., as b.-rope, etc. 1562. 

Buoy (boi), v. 1596. [In senses 1-8 — Sp. 
boyar float; see BUOYANT; sense 4 f. the sb.) 
t 1. intr. To rise to, or float on, the surface 
of a liquid; to rise, swell (as the sea) —1674. 
Also t fig. 2. trans. To keep from sinking (in 
a fluid); transf. to keep up. (Usu. with up.) 
1651. b. To raise to the surface of a liquid; 
to bring afloat (e.g. a sunken ship) 1616. 
3. fig. To keep up, support. (Usu. with up.) 
1645. b. To raise (the spirits, etc.) (Usu. with 
up.) 1652. 4. To furnish or mark with a buoy 
or buoys; to mark as with a buoy 1596. 

1. Lear m. vii. 60, 2. To b. up a lump of lead 
BURKE. b. I will descend to thee, And b. thee up 
BEAUM & FL. 3. b. Hearts sunk down are not to 
be boyed up FULLER. 4. The captain sounded and 
buoyed the bar Cook. 

Buoyage (boi-éds). 1858. [f. Buoy v. and 
sb. + -AGE.] The providing of (or with) 
buoys. 

Buoyancy (boránsi. 1713. [f. BUOYANT; 
see -ANCY.] 1. Power of floating; tendency 
tofloat. Power of supporting a floating body 
(rare). Hydrost. Loss of weight due to immer- 
sion in liquid; the vertical upward pressure 
of a liquid on a floating body, which is equal 
to the weight of displaced liquid. 2. fig. Elas- 
ticity of spirit 1819. 3. Tendency to rise in 
prices, national revenue, etc. 1883. 

2. The reckless b. of young blood 1819. var. 
Buoyance (poet. or rhet.). 

Buoyant (boi-int), a. 1578. [-OFr. 
bouyant or Sp. boyante light-sailing, pres. 
pple. of boyar float, f. boya BUOY ; see -ANT.] 
1. Having the power of floating, tending to 
float; floating; lightly elastic. Also fig. 2. 


BURDEN 


Having the power of buoying 
1602. Also fio. P UP (BUOY v, 9) 
- The water under me was b. DRYDEN. fig. 
man of b. and animated valour 1770, Buoy ait 
|| Buprestis (b'uprestis. ME. IL. -G 
Boisproris, lit. ‘ox-burner’.] 1. An ingegt ot 
the ancients, harmful to cattle. 2, Zool, A 
genus of tropical beetles, brilliant in colons 
ing. Hence the family Buprestidae occas, 
called Bupre'stidans. 1835. s á 
Bur, burr (bi), sb. ME. [perh. of Scand, 
origin; cf. Da. burre bur, burdock, Sw. kard 
borre burdock.] 1. Any rough or prickly 
seed-vessel or flower-head of a plant ; esp, the 
flower-head of the Burdock (Arctium lappa); 
the husk of the chestnut. b. The female 
catkin of the hop before fertilization, [1A 
different wd.; cf. 4.] 1846. 2. Any plant 
which produces burs 1480. 3. fig. Any 
(thing or person) which clings like a bur 
1590. 4, A knob or knot in a tree; also, one 
of the buds of the farcy. [But cf. Fr, bourre 
vine-bud, bourrelet ‘round swelling on a 

tree’.] 1725. 5. The rounded knob fo 
the base of a deer's horn. [Cf. BURL] 1575, 
6. dial. ‘The drag-chain and shoe for fastening 
up a carriage wheel when going down a 
hill’ 1863. 

1. Tama kind of Burre, I shal sticke Meas. for M. 
1 iii. 189. 2. Bur and brake and briar TENNYSON. 
Sii Hang off thou cat, thou bur Mids, N. mi, ii. 


Phr. Bur in the thr 


t: anything that appears to 
stick in the throat; ‘a lump in the throat’. 

Comb.: b.-flag ur-reed; -knot = sense 4; 
-marigold, the genus Bidens; -oak, Quercus 
macrocarpa of N. America; -reed, the genus 
Sparganum ; -thistle, Carduus lanceolatus; -weed, 
Xanthium strumarium. 

Bur, v. |f. prec.) To remove burs from 
(wool). 

Burberry (bi-ibori) 1903. Trade name of 
cloth and clothing made by Burberrys Ltd. 

Bu'rble, sb.' ME. [f. BURBLE v.!] tl A 
bubble, bubbling —1547. f 2. A pimple, boil 
-1622. 3. A murmurous flow of words 1896. 

Burble, sb.* Sc. dial. 1812. [Goes with 
BURBLE v.*] ‘Trouble, perplexity, disorder 
(Jam.). 

Bu'rble, v.' ME. [Of imit. origin; cf. Sp. 
borbollar bubble, gush, barbullar talk loud 
and fast, It. borbugliare.] t 1. To bubble; 
to flow in or with (a sound of) bubbles -1577. 
2. To speak, or say (something), murmur- 
ously 1891. 4 

Bu'rble, v.* Sc. dial. [Of symbolic origin.] 
To perplex, muddle. 

Burbot (bo-1bot). 1475. (ME. burbot, -buh 
borbut, -bot, corresp. to OFr, barbole (mod. 
bourbotte (XVII), assoc. w. bourbe slime, mud) 
A fresh-water fish (Lota vulgaris) of the 
family Gadidz ; also called Eel-pout or Coney- 


d [ME. burde, of unascertained origin.) 
A poetic word for ‘woman, lady’, later 
“young lady, maiden’. Obs. exc. in bi i 

Burd, obs. and Sc. f. BIRD, BOARD. D 

+ Burd-alone, a. Sc. 1572. [perh.f. D be 
= Bmp; cf. Ps. 102:7.] As a solitary person; 
all alone —1870. 

+ Burda'sh. 1713. [perh. same as Bis 
(as occas. also spelt)] ? A kind of cra ‘he 
or a sash for the waist, worn by men in 
time of Queen Anne and George I E 

Burden, burthen (bd-ad’n, bn). io 
byrben = OS. burthinnia ;- WGmo. hh 
binnja, f. *burbi- (see BIRTH) + *-innja hs 
For the forms cf. murder, f. murlher, 

1. That which is borne; load. Also fg. ay 
load, as a measure of quantity. RU 
the carrying capacity of a ship, stated ine 
many tons. ME. t3. A child, borne inn 
womb —1667. t 4. What is borne by n 
crop 1609. 5. The bearing of loads frg, 
beast of b., ship of b. (= merchant-shiP, 

6. Used in the Eng. Bible as tr. Heb. mis); 
‘lifting up (of the voice), oracle er. Jot 
generally taken in Eng. to mean ‘& ais 
or fate’ ME. + 7. The bass, or nderoni 
BovrDoN* 1, —1833. 8. The refrain Ree 1049. 
of a song 1598. 9. fig. The leading i ees 

1. Oh! by Thine own sad burthen, Pgs thy 
meekly KEBLE. fig. A greeuous burthen s a any 
Birth to me Rich. IIT, Iv. iv. 167. The vif ett. 
fixed money payment FAWCETT. B. of pro^ 


BURDEN 


bandi in Rom. Law) the obligation to 
ove Preontroversial assertion, falling upon the 
son who makes it. 2. Vessels of from fifteen to 
Wirty tons burthen WELLINGTON. 3. Let wiues with 
childe Pray that their burthens may not fall this 
day John 111. i. 90. 6. The burden of Babylon, 
which Isaiah the sonne of Amoz did see Isa. 
13:1. 7. A.Y.L. rrr. ii. 261. 9. Mercy and justice 
19i the burden of the whole Prophetic Teaching 
SraxLEY. Hence Bu'rdenless a. t Bu:rdenous, 
bu'rth- a. burdensome (Lit. and fig.). Bu'rden- 
some, bu'rth- a. of the nature of a b. Burrd-, 
burthensome-ly, adv., -ness. 

Burden, burthen (bé-ad’n, -6’n), v. 1541. 
|f. prec.) 1. To lay a burden on (lit. and fig.). 
+2. To charge (a person) with (an accusa- 
tion); to lay as a charge upon —1779. 

1. Let vs not burthen our remembrances, with A 
heauinesse that's gon Temp. V. i. 199. 2. This is 
false he burthens me withall Com. Err. V. i. 209. 
Hence Bu'rdener. 

Burdened, burthened (bd-1d’nd, bi:a0-), 
ppl. a. 1594. [f. BURDEN sb. and v. + -ED.] 
+ Imposed as a burden; heavily loaded, 


oppressed. 
May thy Cows their burden'd Bags distend 


DRYDEN. 

Burdock (bidok) 1597. [f. BUR + 
Dock sb.'] A coarse weedy plant (Arctium 
lappa, etc.) bearing burs, and large leaves 
like those of the dock, b. Occas. applied to 
Xanthium strumarium. Also attrib. 

t Burdon. ME. [-late L. burdo, -on-.] A 
mule between a horse and she-ass; a hinny 
1607. 

Bureau (biu ro", biü?-ró"). Pl. -X, -S. 1720. 
[7 Fr. bureau, orig. woollen stuff, baize (used 
for covering writing-desks), earlier BUREL.] 
1, A writing-desk with drawers for papers, 
etc. 1742. 2. An office, esp. for the trans- 
action of public business; a department of 
public administration. (In this sense often 
Pronounced biird.) 1720. 

2. They have made London a shop, a law-court, 
& record office, a scientific b. EMERSON. 

Bureaucracy (biuró"-krüsi, g-krasi). 1848. 
[- Fr. bureaucratie: see prec., -ORACY.] a. 
Government by bureaux; usually officialism. 

. Government officials collectively. 

The Continental nuisance called ‘Bureaucracy’ 
CARLYLE. So Bu-reaucrat, a member of a b.; 
one who endeavours to concentrate power in his 
bureau; occas. = bureaucratist. Bureaucra-tic 
4. of or pertaining to b. Bureaucrartically 
adv. Bureau'cratism, a bureaucratic system. 
Bureau‘cratist, a supporter of bureaucrats and b. 

Burel. Obs, exc. Hist. ME. [- OFr. burel 
(see BUREAU), prob. f. bure, var. of OFr. buire 
dark brown :- Rom. *burius dark red, alt. 
of L. burrus fiery red — Gr. mvppós red.] A 
coarse (? brown) woollen cloth (cf. BAIZE); 
frieze; a garment of this; (plain) clothing. 

I wol renne out, my borel for to shewe CHAUCER, 

Burette (biure-t). 1483. [— Fr. burette, OFT. 
buirette for *bwierette, dim. of buie (mod. 
buire).] 1. A little cruet for oil or vinegar. 
2. A gradunted glass tube for measuring 
small quantities of liquid 1836. 

l Burg (bivag, boag), 1753. [-(i) med.L. 
burgus, (ii) G. burg; see Bomovom.] 1. 
A fortress (BorovaH 1) or a walled town 
(Borovan 2) of early or medireval times. 2. 
U.S, collog. (bbag) A town, city 1840. 

Burgage (bé-agéds). ME. [-med.L. 
burgagium, t, burgus; see prec., -AGE.] Law 
1. A tenure whereby lands or tenements in 
cities and towns were held of the lord, for 
4 certain yearly rent 1502. 2, A freehold 
property: in a borough; also, a house, etc., 

is iy SUAE tenure —1827. Also attrib. 

u'r . (U. S.) 1860. [Origin unkn.] A fish 
(Ctenolabrus ceruleus). s 
a Burgau (biirgo). 1753. [Fr.] “The name 
Several univalye nacreous shells’ (Littré). 

! Burgaudine, 1753. [Fr.] Mother of 
pearl made from the burgau shell. 

1 Buree, *. ME. Short f. BURGEON v. 

Burgee(b5idgi). 1848. [perh. for *burgee's 
Hie Le. Owner’s flag; — Fr. bourgeois (see 
(et. S in the sense of ‘master’, ‘owner’ 
ship? apour gets d'un navire, the owner of & 
pou ‘otgrave).] 1. A small tapered flag or 

‘ant, three-cornered (or swallow-tailed), 


Used by cutte 
small coal Heu) yachts, etc. 2. A size of 
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Burgeon (bzudgen) sb. [- OFr. bor-, 
burjon (mod. bourgeon) :- Rom. *burrio, -on-, 
f. late L. burra wool (whence Fr. bourre tag- 
wool, flock-wool, or long-haired stuff, down 
covering buds, Pr., Sp., It. borra). Cf. BURL 
sb.) 1. A swelling bud, a young shoot. 
Recently revived in poetry. b. Zool. A bud 
ofazoophyte. Also fig. t 2. transf. A pimple 
1597. 

1. Bounteous with. .b. of birth SWINBURNE. 

Burgeon (bd-adgan), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
bourgeonner, f. bourgeon; see prec.] 1. intr. 
To bud or sprout; to begin to grow. Also 
transf. and fig. 2. trans. To shoot out, put 
forth as buds. Also fransf. and fig. ME. 

1. fig. The Prelatism of Episcopacy. .began then 
to b. Mir. 2. It shal buriown to thee thornes and 
brembles WYCLIF Gen. 3:18. 

Burger, -ship; see BURGHER, -SHIP. 

Burgess (br-dsés) sb. [ME. burgeis— 
OFr. burgeis (mod. bourgeois) :— Rom. *bur- 
gensis, f. late L. burgus BOROUGH + -ensis (see 
-ESE), after *pagensis, f. paganus PAGAN.] 1. 
An inhabitant of a borough; strictly, one 
possessing full municipal rights; & citizen. 
b. spec. The member of parliament for a 
borough, corporate town, or University. 
Used in Virginia, etc. to denote a member of 
the legislative body called the 'House of 
Burgesses'. Now techn. and Hist. 1472. 2. 
spec. A magistrate or member of the govern- 
ing body of a town. Now Hist. ME. Also 
attrib. 

1. He logyd in a notable burgesse howse Lp. 
BERNERS. b. One of the burgesses for the Univer- 
sity 1702. 2. fig. The wild burgesses of the forrest: 
SIDNEY. 

Burgess-ship (bd-1d3és,Jip). 1467. [See 
-SHIP.] 1, The status and privileges of a bur- 
gess; the freedom of a borough. Also fig. 
t 2. ? The position of burgess for a borough 
1695. 

Burgh (bore). Sc. ME. [Sc. form of 
BonovGH since XIv; cf. BROCH; obs. in 
ordinary use since XVII] Orig. = BOROUGH; 
now used only of a Sc. town possessing a 
charter. Also attrib. 

B. and land: town and country. Till each fair 
b., numerically free Shall choose its members by 
the Rule of Three CANNING. Hence Bu'rghal a. of 
or pertaining to a b. 

+ Burrghal-pe:nny. ME. only. [f. burghal 
as in tburghal division portion (of land) 
of size suitable for burgage tenure- AL. 
burgalis (x11) (f. burgus BOURG + -alis -AL') 
of or for burgage tenure.] Eng. Law. 1A 
municipal tax of some kind. 

Burgh-english, obs. f. BoROUGH-ENGLISH. 

Burgher (bé-agai), sb. 1568. [- G. or Du. 
burger, f. burg BOROUGH; see -ER'.] 1. An 
inhabitant of a burgh, borough, or corporate 
town; a citizen. Chiefly used of foreign 
towns. Now arch. Also attrib. 2. A member 
of that section of the Scottish Secession 
Church which upheld the lawfulness of the 
burgess oath; also attrib. See ANTIBURGHER. 


1766. 
1. A b. of Antwerp..in a broad Flemish hat 
182. 


4. 

Burgheristh. Erron. spelling of burh-riht 
*borough-right' in Domesday Book. 

Bu'rgherma:ster. rare. = BURGOMASTER. 

Burghership (b-goifip) 1568. [f. BUR- 
GHER + -SHIP.] The rights and privileges of a 
burgher. 

Burghmaster, erron. f. bergh-, BARMASTER. 
(Dicts.) 

Burglar (brglo). 1541. [- legal AFr. 
burgler = AL. burg(u)lator (XII), with corresp. 
vb. AL. burg(u)lare and noun of action AFr. 
burglarie, AL. burgaria; app. all derivs. of a 
base *burg-, whence OFr. burgier pillage, 
plunder, agent-n. burgur.] One who is guilty 


of burglary. var. t Bu'rglarer. Hence 
Burglar v. t Bu'rglarly adv. 
Burélarious (bPaglé*rios), a. 1709. [f. 


BURGLARY + -0US; cf. felonious.) 1. Of or 
pertaining to burglary ; addicted to burglary ; 
involving the guilt of burglary. 2. Burglar- 


like 1859. 
1. The larcenous and b. world SYD. SMITH. 


Hence Bur£la'riously adv. 


Burélarize, v. U.S. 1871. [f. BURGLAR 
+ -IZE.] To rob burglariously. 
Burglary: (biglári 1532. [- AFT. 


burglarie (AL. burgaria); see BURGLAR, -Y*.] 


BURIN 


The crime of breaking by night into a house 
with felonious intent. Also with a and pl. 
Also fig. 

Neither can b. be committed in a tent or booth 
erected in a market or fair BLACKSTONE. 

t Burélary'. 1533. [- AL. *burglarius 
(var. of burgulator); see BURGLAR, -ARY!.] = 
BURGLAR —1651. 

Burgle (bg, v. collog. or joc, 1872. 
[Back-formation f. BuRGLAR.] intr. To follow 
the occupation of a burglar; trans. to break 
feloniously into the house of; to rob or steal 
burglariously. 

Agentlemanofthe burgling persuasion DICKENS. 

Burgomaster (bd-agoma:stor). 1592. [- 
Du. burgemeester, f. burg BOROUGH, w. assim. 
to Master.) 1. The chief magistrate (= Eng. 
mayor) of a Dutch or Flemish town. Used 
loosely for any member of the governing 
body of a foreign municipality. 2. A species 
of gull (Larus glaucus) 1678. 

1. The only daughter of a burgo-master of 
Leyden JOHNSON. 

Burgonet (bd-agonet). Hist. 1503. [— Fr. 
bourguignotte, perh. fem. of bourguignot 
Burgundian, f. Bourgogne Burgundy; w. 
assim. to ending -ET.] a. A steel cap, worn 
esp. by pikemen. b. A kind of helmet with 
a visor. Also fig. Ant. & Cl. 1. v. 24. 

Burgoo (bnagü-). 1704. Arab. burgul 
= Turk. bulgur, Pers. bulgir, bargul ‘bruised 
grain'.] A thick oatmeal porridge as used 
by seamen : loblolly. 

Burgrave, burggrave (bragré'v). 1550. 
[- G. burggraf, t. burg BOROUGH + graf (MHG. 
grüve) count.] The governor of a town or 
castle; later, a noble ruling by hereditary 
right a town or castle, with the adjacent 
domain. Hence Burfra:'viate, the rank or 
office of b. 

+ Burgu'llian. [Nonce-word of unkn. 
origin.] A braggadocio. B. JONS. 

Burgundian (bvıgv'ndiăn). 1578.  [f. 
next + -AN.) A. adj. Belonging to Burgundy 
(any sense) B. sb. 1. An inhabitant of 
Burgundy. t 2. (In form Burgonian) A kind 
of ship —1627. 

Burgundy (bZ-gjndi) 1672. [- med.L. 
Burgundia (whence Fr. Bourgogne), f. late L. 
Burgundii, -iones (in OE. Burgendas), tribe ex- 
tending from the Main to the Vistula; see 
-Y'.] 1. A kingdom, and later a duchy of the 
Western Empire, subseq. giving its name to 
& province of France 1697. 2. ellipt. Wine 
made in Burgundy 1672. 3. attrib. 1672. 

2. At the Rose on Sunday, I'll treat you with b. 
Swirr. Comb. B. Pitch. [Obtained near Neuf- 
chátel, once Burgundian territory.) The resinous 
juice of the Spruce-fir (Abies excelsa). 

Burh, OE. f. BOROUGH, BURGH, q.v. 

Buriable (be-ri,ib’l), a. 1598. [f. Bury v. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being buried (lit. and 
fig). 

Burial (be-riál). (ME. buriel, biriel, spurious 
sing. of buriels, OE. byrgels = OS. burgisli :— 
Gmc. *burzisli-, f. *bur3- (see BURY) + 
*-isli-, as in OE. r&dels RIDDLE 8b.' ; see -ELS, 
-IE 1.) +1, A burying-place -1612. 2. The 
act of burying; interment 1453. Also transf. 
and fig. b. pl. Formerly in computations, etc. 
of mortality: = Deaths 1687. 3. The de- 
positing of anything under earth or water, 
or enclosing it in some other substance 1026. 

1. fig. Merch. V.1.i. 29. 2. b. A register of births, 
burials, and marriages BURKE. 

Comb.: b.-aisle, an aisle in a religious building 
used for interments, also fei -board, a body 
Spootited by public authority to regulate burials ; 
hill, -mound, a mound erected over a grave, 
a barrow; -service, a religious service accom- 

nying a b.; the part of a liturgy used at a 
'uneral; esp. that used in the Ch. of England; 
zsoci] an insurance society for providing 
money for the expenses of b. 

Burial-ground. 1803. A piece of ground 
set apart as devoted to the regular interment 
of the dead; a burying-ground. 

That. .phrase, which calls The burial-ground 
God's acre Loner. 

Burial-place. 1633. A place of burial. 

+Burriels. OE. [See BuRAL] 1. A 
burying-place; a tomb —1483. 2. An inter- 
ment. ME. only. 

Burin (biü*rin) 1662. [— Fr. burin, rel. to 
Tt. burino (bulino), which has been referred to 
OHG. bora boring-tool; see BORE v.!] 1. A 


BURKE 


graver; the tool used by an engraver on 
copper; also attrib. b. The style of using the 
graver 1824. 2. A triangular tool used by 
marble-workers. 

1. b. A fine specimen of Loggan's bold b. DIBDIN. 
Hence Bu-rinist, an engraver. 

Burke (bork), v. 1829. [f. Burke, a criminal 
executed at Edinburgh in 1829.] 1. To kill 
secretly by suffocation or strangulation, or in 
order to sell the victim's body for dissection, 
as Burke did. 2. fig. To smother, hush up 
1840, 

1. As soon as the pxoortiones rosea to his 
duty, the cries of * B. him, B. ive him no 
rope'..were vociferated Times 92 b. 1829. 
Hence Burrker. Bu'rkism. 

Burl (boil), sb. ME. [- OFr. bourle tuft of 
wool, dim f. (O)Fr. bourre, Sp., Pg. borra 
coarse wool:-late L, burra wool Cf. 
BURGEON.) 1. A knotor lump in woolorcloth. 
t 2. transf. A pimple —1051. t 3. The bud of 
a red deer's horn. (Cf. BUR sb. 5.) 1611. 4. A 
knot in wood (U.8.) 1886. 

Burl (böl), v. 1483. [f. prec.] 1. To dress 
(cloth), esp. by removing knots and lumps. 
2. To pick out (a lock or flock of wool) 1650. 
13. To remove burls from the face. HERRICK. 
Hence Burrler. 

+ Burlace, burlake, burlet, corrupt ff. 
Bourdelais, a variety of grape, cultivated in 
17th c. 

Burlap (bolép). 1695. [Origin unkn.] 
Orig. perh. a sort of holland; now a coarse 
canvas made of jute and hemp, used for 
bagging; also, a finer material for curtains. 

Burlesque (bvale-sk). 1656. (— Fr. burlesque 
— It. burlesco, f. burla ridicule, joke, fun, of 
"unkn. origin, See -ESQUE.] A. adj. t 1. Droll 
in look, manner, or speech —1848. 2. Of the 
nature of derisive imitation ; ironically bom- 
bastic, mock-heroic or mock-pathetic 1700. 

1. Graham speaks of Fuller as. . b. in his manners 
H. WALPOLE, 2. B. pictures 1712, authors 1714. 

B. sb. 1, That species of composition which 
excites laughter by caricature of serious 
works, or by ludicrous treatment of their 
subjects; a literary or dramatic work of this 
kind. Also attrib, 1607. 2. Grotesque carica- 
ture; coner. an action or performance which 
casts ridicule on that which it imitates, or is 
itself a ridiculous attempt at something 
serious; a mockery 1753. 

1. Witty burlesques of the noblest performances 
"TUOKER. B. has been driving pantomime off the 
stage 1869, 2. A b. upon public worship WESLEY. 

Burlesque (bvale-sk), v. 1676. [f. prec.] 
To turn into ridicule by grotesque parody, 
Also intr. 

Gees has burlesqued the old romances 

Burlesquer (bvale:skos). 1657. [f. BUR- 
LESQUE v. and sb. + -ER'.] a. One who bur- 
lesques. b. One who acts in burlesques. 

f Burle‘tta, 1748. [— It. burletta, dim. of 
burla fun; see -ETTE.] A musical farce 1879. 

Burly (bili, a. [ME. borli, burli, -lich, 
prob.:- OE. *bürlié ‘fit tor the bower’; cf. 
OHG., burlih exalted, stately, and see BOWER 
$b., -LY'.] A. adj. t+ 1. Stately, dignified 
—1004. tb. poet. Of things: Goodly, noble 
—1873. 2. Stout, sturdy, corpulent ME. tb. 
Of a garment, or wool: Thick —1805. 3. Big; 
domineering, bluff (arch. 1592. B. adv. 
Sturdily, stoutly ME. 

3. Wrote against by som b. standard Divine 
Mii. Hence Burrlily adv, Bu'rliness. + Bu'rly 
v, to make b. QUARLES. 

Burn (bam), sb." (OE. burna, burne, burn, 
corresp. to OF ris. burna, MLG. borne, born, 
MDu. borne (LG., Du. born), repr. a meta- 
thetic form of Gme. *brunnon, -az, as in 
O8., OHG. brunno (Du. bron, G. brunnen), 
ON. brunnr, Goth. brunna; of unkn. origin.] 
In OE.: A spring, fountain; a or 
river. In later use: A brook. Now chiefly 


north. 

Well watered by a beck or b. 1839. 

Burn (bòm), sb.* 1563. [f. BURN v.!] 1, 
"The act or effect of burning; esp. a burnt 
place on the body 1594. 2. A mark made by 
burning, a brand 1563. Also attrib. 

Burn (bdm), v.' Pa. t. and pple. burned, 
burnt. ((i) OE. birnan intr., var. of brinnan 
= OS., OHG., Goth. brinnan; (ii) OE. 
bernan trang, = OS., OHG. brennan (G. 
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brennen trans. and intr.), ON. brenna (intr. 
and trans.), Goth. brannjan; f. Gme. *bren- 

*bran- *brun-.] I. Intrans. 1. To be in the 
state of activity characteristic of fire; to be 
in combustion. Also fig. 2. Of matter: To be 
on fire; to be enveloped in flames OE. Also 
Sig. Phys. Occas. for: To undergo oxidation, 
as in burning, with evolution of heat 1885. 3. 
gen. To become or be violently hot OE. b. In 
games: of à person getting very near to a 
hidden object sought. (Cf. WARM.) Hence 
Jig. To approach near to the truth. [Cf. Fr. 
‘nous brülons'.] 1821. 4. Of candles, lamps, 
etc. ; To be in process of combustion so as to 
give light; hence, to flame, give light, shine. 
Also transf. of the sun, stars, etc. OE. b. Of 
other objects: To appear as if on fire ME. 
5. To suffer the effects of combustion; to be 
reduced to ashes, a cinder, ete., by fire; to be 
scorched, charred, etc. Often said of food 
which is overdone. ME. 6. To suffer death 
by fire. Now usu. fo be burnt. 1600. 

1. Sometime a fire [Ie be]. .and burne Mids. N, 
mm. i, 113. fig. Let not thine anger burne against, 
thy seruant Gen. 44:18. 2. A place that burns with 
Fire and Brimstone BUNYAN. 4. How ill this 
taper burns Jul. C. IV. iii. 275. b. The Barge she 
sat in, like a burnisht Throne, Burnt on the water 
Ant. Cl. 11. ii, 197. 5. The Capon burnes Com. 
Err, 1. ii. 44. 6. They should burne for their 
vilde heresie 1604. 

IL. Trans. 1. Of fire: To destroy, consume 
(any object). Of persons: To cause to be 
destroyed or consumed by fire. Also absol. 
OE. b. spec. To make a burnt-offering of 
(incense, a victim) fo a deity. Also absol. 
ME. 2. To put to death by fire, esp. as a 
judicial punishment ME. 3. To consume for 
warming or lighting; to keep (a candle, etc.) 
alight 1712. 1 Phys. Occas. for: To consume 
by oxidation with evolution of heat. 4. fig. 
To inflame with desire, etc. ME. 5. Of any 
heating agency: To produce the effects of 
combustion upon. (Not used for melting or 
softening.) Of persons: To expose to the 
action of fire so as to produce the effects of 
combustion; esp. to treat with fire for a 
specific purpose, as wood, clay, the soil, etc. 
1519. b. Hence, To produce (charcoal, bricks, 
etc.) by burning ME. c. transf. To produce 
on (anything) an aspect as of burning. Some- 
times said of cold, and of certain manures or 
crops. MK. 6. To wound or to cause pain 
to by the contact of fire, etc. : said both of 
the fire, and of the person who applies it. 
Often refl. Also absol. ME. b. To cauterize; 
to brand 1483. c. To wound or cause local 
pain to, as by fire; e.g. by vitriol, a blister, 
etc., occas. by intense cold. Also absol. 1509. 
t d. To infect with sores; esp. with venereal 
disease —1590. 

1. They were for burning the body outright 
SOUTHEY. b. The priest. .burns the offering with 
his holy hands Pops, 2. He was brent for an 
hereticke 1635. 5. b. Peg edes vessels] I 
burnt in the fire DE Fog. 6. Whan thou shalt go 
in fyr, thou shalt not be brent WYCLIF Isa. 43:2, 
c. The parting air Burns frore, and cold performs 
th’ effect of Fire Miir. P.L. IL. 595. d. Light 
DE burne, come not neere her Com. Err. 


fire, a caustic, 
.:to make an 


(use IL. 1) 
rom all pe 
To b. daylight, to b. candles in the daytime, also to 


meddling with something. h. To b. out of house and 
home : to drive (a person) out of a place by burning 
his dwelling. To b. in: fig. to make indelible in a 
OU M Gore E ES 
pottery, ete. i x . 
the water : bi spear salmon by torehlight.” i 
Burn-. The vb. or vb.-stem in comb. form- 
T aspe - 
" vb. + obj. as b.-the-wind, bi 
win, Sc., a blacksmith. 2. With ris used 


BURNIS 


attrib. = burning, as b.-fire (di 

BONFIRE; -iron, a brand Dery 
"THORN-APPLE. : 
+ Burn, v.* ME. [- OFr. burnir, van 
brunir, f. brun BROWN.] = BURNISHY,! | 

Burnable (b2-ináb'l), a. 1611. [t. Bi 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being burnt by fire, 

Bu'rn-beat, v. Also -bait. 1669, It. 
v.t + BEAT sb.* or v.*; pa. pple, b 
To pare off and burn rough turf in ord 
improve the ground. 

Burner (b2-noi. ME. [f. BURN vi 
-ER*] 1. One who burns with fire, 2i 
who prepares or produces by bui 
charcoal-b. 1463. 3. That part of a lamp, 
light, etc., from which the flame comes; offe 
defined, as Argand, Bunsen, etc., b. 1790, 
1. Brenneris of houses and cornes WYOLIF, 

t Burrnet, a. and sb.' ME. [- OFr. bu 
var. of brunete, dim. of brun ; see BROWN, 
cf. BRUNETTE.] A. adj. Dark brown. B, 
A superior wool-dyed cloth, orig. of d 
brown colour ME. 

Burnet (bd-rnét), sb.” ME. [f. prec., fro 
the colour of its flowers.) Any plant be 
ing to the genera Sanguisorba and Pole 
(N.O. Rosaceæ), as the Great or Col 

Burnet, the Lesser or Salad Burnet, ete 
Also, the Burnet Saxifrage, Pimpinella ga 
Fraga, resembling these in foliage. 

The freckled Cowslip, B., and greene I 
SHAKS, Comb.: b.-fly, -moth (Anthrocera 
Zygena filipendula), a greenish black moth 
crimson spots on its wings; -rose, the Scotch 
(Rosa spinosissima); b. saxifrage (see abo 

Burnettize, v. 1867. [f. Sir W. B 
who patented the process; see -IZE.] To 
canvas, cordage, etc., in a solution of chlor 
of zinc. 

Burnie. Sc. 1724, [See -m, -v*.] Dim, @ 
BURN sb.* 

Burning (bn-nin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. BURY 
v.' + -ING'.] The action of the vb. BURN 
I. intr. 1. See BURN v.' I. 1, 2,8 b. 12. 
from disease, or a serpent's bite; the d 
itself; esp. St. Anthony's fire, and venerem 
disease —1753. II. trans. See BURN v." IM 
2, 5, 6 b. 

Burning (bi-min) ppl. a. |f. as preo: 
-ING*.] That burns in various senses, x 

Phrases, fig. B, shame, disgrace, etc., now p 
"flagrant, conspicuous’; but often there is a 
of branding, torturing as an inward fire, cau 
Riechouks TD glow, etc. B. matter, question (C 
question brûlante, G. brennende Frage} 
excites hot discussion or feeling. B. scent 
warm scent; b. chase: hot, uninterrupted. 

Burning Bush. a. ‘The bush that burne 
and was not consumed’ (Ezod. 3), the ent 
of the Presbyterian churches of Scotland, 
sumed in memory of the persecution of 
17the. b. A name of various shrubs or pl 
as the Artillery plant, Pilea serpylliflora, 
Dictamnus frazinella, and (U.S.) the £t 
mus atropurpureus and E. americanus. 

Burning-glass (bd-min-glas). 1570. 
lens or concave mirror, by the use of whid 
the sun’s rays may be concentrated om 
object. $ 
Burnish (bö'anij), sb. rare, 1047. (f. BU 
NISH v.!] Burnishing; a burnishing; [^ 
anything laid over a surface to burnish it 

Burnish (boni, v.' ME. [-5 
lengthened stem (see -r&H*) of OFT. 
var. of brunir, f. brun. BROWN.] 1. To 
shining by friction; to furbish; to polah ý 
rubbing with a hard and smooth tool. A 
fig. 2. transf. To make bright and "i 
ME. 3. Of a stag : To rub the dead uet 
his horns [so Fr. brunir) 1616. 4. in 
become bright and glossy; to shine 
Also fig. 1624. 

1. pA walles & noble, all bourn 
polysshed with charite 1520. 2. Prut nem 
with Golden Rind MILT. P.L. Iv. 249. SWIFT. T 
a snake. .B., and make a gaudy show k 

Burrnish, v.* Now dial. ME. [Origin Di 
Of the human frame: To grow plum 
stout; to increase in breadth. Also tranf 

[London] will be found to B. round al 
every point of the compasse FULLER. Bors 

Burnisher (bZ-unifoi) 1450. If. nish 
v. + -ER1,] He who or that which bui 
esp. a tool, which differs in material 
shape according to the purpose and 
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| Burnous, burnouse (boumüs, -nüz). 
1000. [= Fr. burnous ~ Arab. burnus = Gr. 
Bippor kind of oloak.) A cloak with a hood, as 
worn by Arabs and Moors; also, by women. 
The burnous , is his [the Arab's] garment by day 
and by night KINGLAKE, 

Burnt, burned (bunt, bmd), ppl. a. 
ME. [f. BURN v.' q.v.] In various senses of 


the verb. 
Phrases, etc. Burnt fron (Mn iron which 
has been exposed to oxidation until all its carbon 


b a taste, etc., as of some- 
thing burnt, The burnt child dreads the fire. Comb, 
burnt disease in corn, in which the ear is 
blackened, owing to the growth of Uredo segetum. 

Burnt o'ffering, burnt-o'ffering. ME. A 
sacrifice offered to a deity by burning; esp. 
Jewish animal sacrifice. So Burnt sacrifice. 

Burr, bur (b), 1 ME. [var. of burrow 
(as t fur of furrow), which is recorded in xv 
as à gloss on L. orbiculus and in sense 5, in 
the latter sense varying with brough. See 
Brovan, BURROW sb.*) 1. gen. A circle. t2. 
A broad iron ring on a tilting spear just 
behind the place for the hand —1610. 3, A 
washer placed on the small end of a rivet be- 
fore the end is swaged down 1627. 4. (see 
Bune-pumr.) 5. A circle of light round the 
moon (or & star); in mod, use, a nebulous 
dise of light enfolding it 1631. 

5. A burre about the moone is. .a presage of a 
tempest 1631, 

Burr, bur (b), sb.* 1573. (Origin unkn.] 
A sweetbread, 

t Burr, bur, sb." 1573. (Origin unkn.] The 
external meatus of the ear. (Dr. Johnson’s 
guess ‘the lobe or lap of the ear’ was un- 
lucky.) —1088. 

Burr, bur (bpa), sb.* 1611. [app. the same 
as BUR sb., bul usu. spelt burr.) 1. A rough 
ridge or edge left on metal or other substance 
after cutting, punching, ete. 2. Techn. a. 
short for b.-chisel, -drill, -saw; see Comb, b. 
A tool used in making screws. 1833. 

A, Burr, in caused by the tearing up of the 
copper by the needle or burin 1876. 

Comb, b.-chisel, a three-edged chisel for clear- 
ing the corners of mortises; -drill, a dentist's 
drill with a serrated or file-cut knob; -gauge, a 
plate with holes of graduated sizes, for deter- 
mining the sizes of b.-drills ; -saw, a small circular 
saw used In turning, 

Burr, bur (boa), sb.* Also buhr. 1721. 
[perh. identical w. BUR sb., being so called 
from its roughness.) 1. Siliceous rock suit- 
Able for millstones. b. A whetstone, 2. A 
siliceous boss in calcareous, or other softer, 
formations; a harder part in any freestone 
1830. 3. A clinker 1823. Also attrib. 

Burr (bii, borr), sb.! 1760. (prob, imit., 
but porh, transf. application of BUR to a 
‘rough’ sound.) 1. A rough sounding of the 
letter r; spec, the rough uvular trill (= 
French r grasseyé), found esp. in Northum- 
borland, (The Scotch r is a lingual trill.) b. 
Hence, loosely, a rough or dialectal utterance 
1849. 2. [= BIRR 3.) Whirr 1818. 

1, Along the line of the Cheviots, the Scotch r has 
driven the burr a few miles back J. A. H. MURRAY. 

» Betrayed by his Galilean b, FARRAR, 2. The 
b. of working wheels and cranks 1860, 

! Burr, bur, sb.’ 1813. [Hind. bar.) The 
Banyan-tree (Ficus indica); also attrib, 

Burr, v. 1708. (f. Burk ab] intr. To 
Pronounce a strong uvular r, as is done in 
Northumberland. A 180, loosely, to speak with. 
^ rough articulation; to utter the syllable 

rr or the like. 2. To pronounce (r) with a 
burr (or, loosely, with a trill) 1868. 3. intr. To 
make a whirring noise (mod.). 

Burras-pipe. i Obs. 1070. [f. burras, obs. 
f. Borax.) A copper box with a spout, having 
feoth like n saw; used orig. by goldsmiths; 
occas. also used by surgeons for the applica- 
tion of corrosives by inspersion. 

! Burratine. [7 It. burattino.] A puppet. 
«d Burree:, 1719. [- F. beurré (lit. ‘but- 

7017.] A pear, called also the Butter Pear, 
from its soft, smooth pulp. 

urrel, app. misprint for BURREE. (Dicts.) 
f Burrel-fly. 1078. [Origin unkn.) The 


Gadfly 1791, 
[Origin unkn.] Case- 


ne, Burnt taste, e! 


Burrel-shot. 1706. 
thot, (Dicts.) 


ll Burro (bu-ro). 1800. [Sp.] A donkey. 
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Burrock (bnrók) 1701. [ME. burrok, 
burrock (XIV), in med.L. burrochium (X11) fish 
trap ; ef. OFr. bourroiche fish-trap constructed 
of osiers.) A small weir or dam in a river 
where weels are laid for the taking of fish. 

Burrow (bv-ro*), sb.! ME. [Late ME. 
borws, borow, prob. var. of BOROUGH in sense 
of ‘fortified or inhabited place’.) 1. A hole or 
excavation made in the ground for a dwelling- 
place by rabbits, foxes, eto. t b. A burrowing 
~1662, 2. transf. and fig. A small hole-like 
aranica glot or place of retreat; a hole 


1. Foxis han dichis or borowis Wyo Matt, 
8; 2. The chief advantage of London is, that a 
man is always so near his b. BOSWELL Johnson, 

Burrow, ab.? dial. or techn. (repr. (esp. in 
Cornwall) of OE. beorg hill; see BARROW sb, * 
and BERRY sb.*) A heap or mound; earlier, a 
hillock ; now, esp. n heap of mine refuse, or of 
burnt sods. 

Burrow, sb. dial. 1577. (OK. beorg, 
beorh, ME. bergh shelter, f. beorgan shelter ; of. 
BORROW sb.) Shelter. 

Enclosed burrowes where their legions accus- 
tomed. „to winter 1577, 

f Burrow, sb.‘ 1634. Var. of Borovom, 
BURGH ~1650, 

t Burrow, sb. 1499. Var. of Bunn sb.!, 
BROUGH —1656, 

Burrow (bp:ro*) v. 1002. [f. BURROW sb. +) 
1. intr. To make a burrow, esp. as a hiding- or 
dwelling-place 1771. b. fig. To lodge as in a 
burrow, hide oneself 1614. c. fig. To bore 
under the surface 1804. 2. refl. with pass. 
pple. To hide away in, or as in, a burrow 
1602, 3. trans. To excavate 1831. 

1. b. To b, in mean lodgings MARRYAT. c. Each 


local body has..to b. its own way GLADSTONE, 
Hence uj er. Burrowing owl, an 
American owl (Noctua cunicularia) dwelling in 
burrows, 


Burrow-duck. 1678. [f. BURROW sb." "The 
bird makes its nest in burrows.) The Shel- 
drake or Bergander, Anas tadorna. 

Burrows-town (bo-rostaun), Sc. ME, = 
Boroven-town, (Cf, Borrowston-ness or Bo'- 
mess). Also attrib. 

Bu'rr-pump, bu'r-pump. 1627. [f. BUR 
or BURR sb.') Naut. A bilge-pump with the 
piston so made as not to require a valve, 

Burr-stone (bda\std"n). Also buhr-, 
burrh-, bur-. 1000. (f. BURR ab'] A 
siliceous rock of coarse cellular texture, used 
for millstones ; a piece of this rock. 

Burry, a. 1450. [f. BUR ab, + -Y',] a. 
Full of burs. b. Rough, prickly. 

|| Bursa (bö'ısă). Pl. bursa, 1803. [med.L. 
bursa bag; see PURSE sb.) 1, Phys. (more 
fully b. mucosa): A synovial sac interposed 
between muscles, tendons, or skin, and bony 
prominences, to lessen friction. 2. In Ger- 
many : A house inbabited by students, under 
the supervision of a Graduate in Arta 1852. 
Hence Bu'rsal a. of or pertaining to a b.; 
also, fiscal. Bursa'logy (better, Burso'- 
logy), the doctrine of the burse mucosa. 

Bursar (bóus), (In sense 1-(0)Fr. 
boursier or med.L. bursarii 
-ER'; in sense 2-Fr. 
treasurer, esp. of a college 1587. 2, In Scot- 
land: A student who holds a bursary, an 
exhibitioner 1507, Bursa'rial a. belonging 
to a b. ora bursary. Bu'rsarship, the office 
of a b.; also = BURSARY 3. 

Bursary (bd-asori). 1638. [In sense 1 = 
med.L. jus; in sense 2- med.L. 
bursaría bursar's office; cf. OFr. bourserte 
money coffer, treasury. See prec., -ARY'.] 
t1. t= Bursar 1, 2. A treasury; the 
bursar's room in a college, ete. 1685. 3. In 
Scotland, an exhibition at a school or uni- 
versity 1733; in England, a scholarship 
enabling a pupil at an elementary school to 
proceed to a secondary school 1910. 

| Bursch (burj). Pl. burschen. 1830. [G. 
bursch(e) (fellow-)etudent, MHG. burse = 
med.L. bursa purse, whence a student living 
in a bursa; see Bursa 2.] A student in a 
German university. 

Burse (bus) 1553. (-(O)Fr. bourse or 
med.L. bursa, see PURSE; w. sense 3 cf. 
BOURSE.) 1. A purse 1570. f 2. A purse-like 
sac. HOLLAND. f3. A meeting-place of 
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merchants for transaction of business; an 
Exchange. (So called at Bruges, where the 
name arose, from the sign of a purse, or threo 
purses, on the front of the house where the 
merchants met.) —1732. tb, The B.: (epec.) 
the Royal Exchange, built by Sir Thomaa 
Gresham in 1566, which contained shops 
71720. 14. Sc. A fund or foundation to 
provide bursaries —1753, 5, = BURSARY 3, 1560. 

3. b. She says, she went to the b. for patterns 
1611. Hence Burrsiform a, purse-shaped, 

Bursitis (bvasoj-tis), 1857. (f. BURSA 1 + 
rri.) Med. Inflammation of a bursa, 

Burst (bust), v. Pa. t. and pple. burst. 
[OE. berstan = OF ris, bersta, OS., OHG. 
brestan (Du. bersten, barsten; G, bersten from 
LG.), ON. bresta := Gmo. *brestan.) I, intr. 
11. To break suddenly, snap, crack —1803, 
2. To break suddenly when in a state of 
tension or expansion, to fly asunder or in 
Pieces. Also fig.; now often colloq. with up. 
ME. 3. hyperbolically, To be exuberantly 
full. Also with out. 1563. b. Of persons: To 
be unable to contain oneself. Const. with; 
also with inf. 1633. Also + fig. of the heart 
ME. 4. Of a door. Now usu. lo b. open: 
to fly open suddenly 1590. 

2. Thus drinke we. .tyll we b. 1502. And now a 
bubble b., and now a World POPE, 3. Thy youre 
shall b. out with new wine Prov, 3:10, b. Ready 
to b. with, indignation STEELE. 

II, intr. fig. (With advb. extension.) To 
break forth into sudden action, activity, or 
manifestation of an inward force or feeling. 
Usu. with out, forth. 

She burst out in tears ADDISON, So To b. into 
tears, out laughing, into song, apeech, etc. 

TIL. trans. (causative). Not in OE. 1. To 
break, snap, shatter suddenly. Obs. in general 
sense. ME. 2. To disrupt, shatter in pieces 
ME, ; to rupture 1712, 3, To cause (the body) 
to swell till it bursts; often refl. 1630. 4. 
hyperbolically, To fill to overflowing 1097. 

. Y* new wyne barsteth y* vessels and runneth 
out COVERDALE Luke 5:87, To b. one's sides 
ARBUTHNOT, Phr, To b. a blood-vessel: to cause 
ita rupture by exertion, etc., or simply to suffer 
the rupture of a vessel. 

IV. intr. (These uses express more strongly 
than those of BREAK, branch VIT, the notion 
of sudden violence.) 1. To issue forth sud- 
denly and copiously by breaking an en- 
closure or the like, Usu, with an adv, ME. 
Also (ranaf. and fig. 2. 'To rush violently and 
suddenly over ME. — 3. To force a pass- 
age impetuously through ME. 4, To break 
forcibly info, come suddenly and impetuously 
into; also with adv. in. So fo b. up (from 
below). 1503. 

1. Blude brist out at voundis vyde BARBOUR. 
tranaf. The teeres brast out of hir eyghen tuo 
CHAÜUCER. fig, Defections in Ireland..in the 
end brast out into open rebellion 1603, 3, Times 
when a thankful heart bursts through all forms 
of prayer NEWMAN, 4. The first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea COLERIDGR. 

Hence Burst ppl, a.; also brast (arch,), Bu'r- 
sted ppl. a, (now dial,), Burrsten ppl. a, (000, 
used attrib.). Bu'rsting charge, the charge of 
powder required for bursting a shell or case-shot, 

Burst (boast), sb. [In sense 1 repr, OE. 
byrat; in mod. use from the verb.) ti. 
Damage, harm; lows -ME. 2. An act of 
bursting; the result of this act 1611. 3, A 
sudden and violent issuing forth 1010. b. 
A sudden opening on the view 1798. 4, An 
explosion, outbreak, breaking forth 1049. 
5. A great and sudden manifestation of 
activity; a spurt 1802. b. Horsemanship. 
A hard run 1810, 6, collog. A ‘sproc’, Also 
n big feed. 1881. 

2. n beech-buds were near the b, G, MERE- 
DITH., 3. A b. of flame 1887. A hollow b. of 
bellowing Like Buls Temp. n. i, 311, b. A fine b. 
of country JANE AUSTEN. 4. Premature bursta 
{efabrapan] 1870, A b. of Ill humour THIRLWALL. 

. The b. of creative activity in our literature 
M. ARNOLD, 

t Burst-cow, 1646. [f. BURST v.] = burn- 
cow, BUPRESTIS, q.v. 1700. 

Burster (bóstoi) 1011. [f. as prec. + 
-ER'] d. He who, or that which, bursta., 2, 
In Australia: A violent southerly gale 1870. 

Burthen, etc. ; see BURDEN. 

Burton (bðut'n). Also barton. 1704. 
[orig. in Breton or Brylton takles (‘ Naval 
Accounts’, 1495); presumably a use of 
Breton.) A small tackle consisting of two or 
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three blocks or pulleys used to set up or 
tighten rigging, or to shift heavy bodies. 

t Burry, sb. OE. [orig. dative of burh; 
see BOROUGH.] A manor-house, or large 
farm. It survives in many local names. 
1656. 

Bury (beri), v. [OE. byrgan (ME. bürie, 
birie, berie) :- WGme. *bursjan, f. *bur3- 
*ber5-, base of OE. beorgan ; see BORROW sb., 
Burst.) 1. To deposit in the ground, in a 
tomb, to inter. Hence to commit to the sea, 
with funeral rites. Also absol. Also fig. 2. To 
put under ground; esp. in sign of final aban- 
donment or abrogation 1535. b. fig. To 
consign to oblivion 1593. c. To consign to a 
Position of obscurity, or inaction; often refl. 
and pass. 1711. 3. gen. To cover up with 
earth or other material ME. b. Of things: 
To cover over out of sight 1737. 4. To plunge 
deep in, so as to hide 1601. Also fig. 5. pass. 
To be profoundly absorbed in ME. 

1. Let us b. the Great Duke TENNYSON. To have 
buried (one's relatives) — to have lost them by 
death. fig. He would b. you under a mountain of 
words JOWETT. 2. To b. the hatchet: to put away 
strife, as the Red Indians b. a tomahawk on the 
conclusion of peace. b. Giue me a bowl of wine, 
In this I b. all vnkindnesse Cassius Jul. C. Iv. iii. 
159. c. Buried in the country JOHNSON. 3. I.. 
buried 3000 pieces of gold LANE. 4. B. your steel 
in the bosoms of Gath BYRON. Hence Burried 
ppl a. Burrier, one who buries; t a grave-digger. 

u'rying vbl. sb, the action of the vb.; coner. a 
funeral (Obs. or dial.); ppl. a. as in b. beetle, 
~sylph, a clavicorn beetle, which excavates the 

‘ound beneath dead moles, mice, etc., so as to 

. them as a nidus for its larvae. 

Bu'ryiné-éround. 1711. BURIAL-GROUND. 

Bu-rying-place. ME. A place of burial, 
a tomb; now usu. = prec. 

Bus, 'bus (bos) sb. Occ. buss. 1832. 
Short for OMNIBUS. Also collog. an aeroplane, 
motor car. Hence Bus v. in to b. it: To go 
by b. 

Bus, v. (3rd sing.) n. dial. Pa. t. bud(e. 
ME. [contr. f. behoves, behoved, chiefly used 
impers.] f 1. (It) behoves —1500. 2. mod. Sc. 
Pa. t. also as pres., with subject : Must, ought. 

Busby (bv-zbi). 1764. [Origin unkn.; but cf. 
buzz wig (XVII-XIX); see BUZZ sb.?, and cf. Buzz 
$b.'] fl. A large bushy wig —1882. 2. A tall 
fur cap, with or without a plume, having a 
bag hanging out of the top, on the right side; 
worn by hussars, artillerymen, and engineers ; 
hence, one who wears a busby. Also b.-bag. 

Buscarl. Hist. 1678. Modernized f. 11th c. 
butsecarl — ON. buzukarl ‘seaman, sailor, 
mariner’. Of. Buss sb.' 

Bush (buj), sb.’ ME. [(a) Early forms busse, 
busshe, buysche, pointing to an OE. *bysé; 
(b) in north. and east. areas busk (from xim) 
= ON. buski, which survives in north. dial., 
with Sc. by-form bus; cf. BUSKET; (c) ME. 
bosk (xm), surviving dial. (see Bosk, Bosky), 
beside bosh, bossche (XIV-XV); perh. — OFr. 
bos, bose, vars. of bois wood. Ult. f. Gme. 
*busk-, repr. by OS. busc (Du. bos), OHG. 
busc (G. busch).] 1. A shrub, esp. one with 
close branches arising from or near the 
ground; a small clump of shrubs. 2. In n. 
dialects extended to heather, nettles, ferns, 
rushes, etc. 1529. t 3. collectively. A thicket ; 
bushy ground. (Now only as in 8.) —1639. 
T4. = AMBUSH, q.v. —1655. 5. A branch 
or bunch of ivy (perh. as sacred to Bacchus) 
hung up as a vintner's sign; Aence, the 
sign-board of a tavern 1532. Hence, a tavern 
1625. t 6. transf. Anything resembling a 
bush -1648. +7. A bushy tail, esp. of a 
fox. See BRUSH sb.*~-1610. 8. (Prob. - Du. 
bosch.) Woodland; applied to the uncleared 
or untilled districts in the British Colonies, 
even though not wooded; and hence to the 
country as opp. to the towns 1780. Hence, to 
take to the b. 1837. 

1. The undergrowth Of shrubs and tangling 
bushes MILT. P. L. Iv. 176. 2. Driven. .to tak the 
heather-b. for a bield SCOTT. 4. Beggar's-b.: see 
BEGGAR. 5. Good wine needs no b. 4.¥.L. Epil. 
6. Trymme my busshe, barber PALSGR. 8. The 
black man loves the b. CARLYLE. Cheaper in 
Toronto than away in the b. 1864. 

Phr. To beat (go, etc.) about the b.: to go in- 
directly towards an object. 

Comb.: b. antelope, ? = bush-buck; b. basi 
Ocymum minimum; -bean (U.S.), the Kidney- 
bean (Phaseolus vulgaris); -buck, a small African 
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antelope; -cat, the Serval; -creepers, tropical 
birds belonging to the family of the Warblers; 
-draining, the draining of land by trenches fill 
with brushwood; -goat = bush-buck; -hog, a 
wild pig of S. Africa, the boschvaark; -hook, a 
bill-hook (U.S.); -lawyer, the New Zealand 
bramble (Rubus australis); -master, a venomous 
S. American snake; -road, a road through the 
b.; -shrike, Eng. name of the Thamnophiling; 
-Syrup, a syrup obtained from the flowers of 
Protea mellifera in Cape Colony; -track = bush- 
road; f -tree, the Box; b. vetch, Vicia sepium; 
-wood, underwood. Hence Bu'shless a. 

Bush (buj), sb.* 1566. [- MDu. busse (Du. 
bus) bush of à wheel (cf. Box sb.* 1v. 2, and 
G. büchse, rad|büchse).] The metal lining of 
the axle-hole of a wheel; hence, the case in 
which the journal of a shaft revolves. Cf. 
Box sb.* b. A cylindrical metal lining of an 
orifice; a perforated plug, cylinder, or disc. 
Comb. b.-metal, an alloy of copper and tin 
used for journals. 

Bush (buf, v.' ME. [f. BusH sb.'] ți. 
trans. To set in a bush, to place in ambush; 
intr. (for refl.) to hide in a bush, lie in ambush. 
(Cf. BUSH sb. * 4.) -1623. 2. To protect or sup- 
port with bushes. Also absol. 1647. 3. To 
bush-harrow (ground, etc.) 1787. 4. intr. To 
grow thick like a bush 1562. Also transf. 

2. As for netting by night, b. your fields closely 
1860. 4. So thick the Roses bushing round About 
her glowd MILT. P. L. ix. 426. 

Bush, v.* Now dial. ME. [perh. — OFr. 
buschier knock, beat; cf. MDu. buuschen 
(= MHG. biuschen) in same sense; relations 
cannot be made out.) intr. To butt; to push. 

Bush (buf), v.* 1566. [f. BUSH sb.*] To fur- 
nish with a bush; to line (an orifice) with 
metal. 

f Bush, v.* 1659. [- Fr. boucher in same 
sense.] To stop an opening —1693. 

Bushel (bu-fél), sb.' [-OFr. buissiel, 
boissiel (mod. boisseau) = Pr. boissel ; perh. of 
Gaulish origin.] 1, A measure of capacity con- 
taining 4 pecks or 8 gallons. The imperial 
bushel, used in Gt. Britain, contains 2218-19 
cubic inches; the Winchester bushel, still used 
in U.S. and Canada, 2150-4 cubic inches. 
b. loosely. A large quantity or number ME. 
2. A vessel used as a bushel measure ME. 
Also fig. (with ref. to Matt. 5:15). 1557. 

1. b. Bushels of girls 1873. 2. Feet. .as broad as 
& b. TOPSELL. 5. Trouth vnder bushell is faine 
to crepe 1557. Hence Bu'shelful. 

Bushel, sb.* ME. (Cf. BUSH sb.*, which, 
however, occurs a century later.] The bush 
of a wheel. ? Obs. 

Bushel (bu-fél) v. rare. 1650. [f. BUSHEL 
sb.*] To hide under a bushel. Also fig. 

Bush-fighter (bu-ffoi:tar). 1760. One ac- 
customed to fight in the bush. So Bu'sh- 
Sentas vbl. sb. fighting in the bush. Also 


Bush-hammer. U.S. 1884. [prob. — G. 
bosshammer; cf. MHG. bozen beat.) A 
mason’s large breaking hammer, often having 
square ends cut into pyramidal points. 

Bush-harrow (buhm:ro»), sb. 1770. A 
heavy frame with bars in which bushes are 
interwoven underneath, used for harrowing 
grass land or covering in seed. Hence Bu'sh- 
ha:rrow v. to use the bush-harrow upon. 

Bushman (bu-fman). 1785. [f. BUSH sb. 8, 
app. after Du. boschjesman, as used in S. 
Africa.] 1. A tribe of aborigines near the 
Cape of Good Hope. 2. A dweller or traveller 
in the Australian bush 1852. 

1. Another species of Hottentots, who have got 
the name of Boshees-men 1785. Hence Bu'sh- 
manship, bush-farming. 

Bushment (bu-fmént). ME. [In senses 
1-3, aphet. f. ABUSHMENT, AMBUSHMENT, q.v. 
In sense 4, cf. BUSH sb.] 1. = AMBUSHMENT 1 
(arch. t2. = AMBUSHMENT 2. —1550. + 3. 
= AMBUSHMENT 3. —1549. 4, A mass of bushes 
(20bs.) 1586. 

Bush-ranger (bu-f,ré:ndgez). 1817. It. 
Busi sb.: 8.] An escaped convict living in 
the bush, and subsisting by robbery with 
violence. So Bu'sh-ra:nging vbl. sb. the 
practice of the b.; var. -ra‘ngering. 

Bush-rope (bu-f,rd"p). 1814. [f. as prec.] 
A name of species of Cissus or Wild Vine. 

Bushwhacker (bu-Jjhwe:kog). U.S. 1809. 
[f. BUSH sb. + WHACKER.] lit. One who beats 
bushes; hence 1, A backwoodsman, a bush- 


BUSK 


ranger. 2. In the American Ci 

irregular combatants who took to the, E 
and were variously regarded ag Patriot 
guerrillas, or as banditti 1862, 3, An imple. 
ment used to cut away brushwood 1858, 

3. A graduate of the plough. .and the b. Rn, 
son. Hence Bu'shwhack v. to act as à b, ‘Bush. 
wha:cking vbi. sb. making one's way throug 
kuinpa ep. mhe pulling of a boat by means of 

e bushes alon; e margin of a : 
nen E gi stream; bush- 

Bushy (bu‘fi), a. ME. [f. BUsH sb, “i 
-Y'] 1. Abounding in bushes; overgrown 
with bush. 2. Growing thick like a bush 
1611. + 3. Dwelling among the bushes (rare), 
2. Each odorous bushie shrub MILT, P. Z 1V. 606, 
3. The bushie birdes among 1503. Hence Bu'shily 
adv. Bu'shiness. 

Busied (bi-zid), ppl. a. 1611. [f. Busy v, 
+ -ED'] Attentively occupied, engaged, 
(The attrib. use is rare.) 

i b. monk was tempted but with one Devil 

Busily (bi-zili), adv. ME. 
-LY*] In a Busy manner. 
He shoulde haue resysted. .more besyly 1508, 


If. Busy a, + 


Byrdes besely syngynge 1513. 
Business (biznés)  [OE. bisignis (late 
Northumb., once) f. bisig BUSY -+ -NESS, 


Shortened to a disyllable since it ceased tobea 
noun of state.) t The state of being busily 
engaged in anything; diligence —1713. +2, 
Activity, briskness —1674. + 3, Mischievous 
or impertinent activity —1580. f 4, Earnest- 
ness, importunity —1543. t 5. Anxiety; un- 
easiness. (The earliest sense.) —1577. t 6. Care, 
attention —1540. 1 7. Trouble; ado —1693, 
t8. Diligent labour —1509. 9, That about 
which one is busy ; function, occupation ME. 
b. That with which one is concerned at the 
time; often spec. the errand on which one 
comes 1596. 10. Stated occupation, profes- 
sion, or trade 1477. t b. Active life. See also 
Man of b. —1779. 11. gen. Occupation; esp. 
serious occupation, work. Also with a and 
pl. ME. 12. A piece of work, a job. (The 
pl. is now unusual.) 1557. b. ellipt. A diffi- 
cult matter 1843. 13. A matter that concerns 
a particular person or thing; const. of, or gen. 
case. 1525. b. Concern 1759. c. collog. A 
matter with which one has the right to 
meddle. Also, justifying motive or right of 
interference, ‘anything to do’ (with). Const, 
usu. with, or infin. 1690. + 14. A subject of 
consideration or discussion; the subject of à 
book, etc. —1699. 15. vaguely, An affair, con- 
cern, matter. (Now often indicating con 
tempt or impatience, esp. when preceded by 
a sb. used attrib.) 1605. 16. Dealings, inter- 
course (with). (arch.) 1611. 17. Theatr. Action 
as opp. to dialogue 1071. 18. spec. (from 18 
and 19): Trade, commercial transactions or 
engagements 1727. 19. A commercial a 
prise as a going concern 1887. Also in tr 6, 
2. The businesse of his [a dog's] taile 161! Hi 
Haue thou bisynesse [curam habe] of à good nal 
Wyeur Éeclus. 41: 15. 7. Ful mychell besynent 
had he or pat he myght his lady wynne Crone p 
9. Because a Thing is every Body's B. i! As 
Body's B. STEELE. b. I asked him his b. ( p 
10. They make Fooling their B. and thelr i 
lihood 1694, 11. The b. of the day, is dorp 
SOUTREY. Trade. one of the great busine of 
life DE For. The b. of a butcher 1878. ms in 
moment BIBLE Pref. 13. b. My b. is with mit 
JOHNSON. c. That is no b. of ours KINGSLEY. e " 
This boat b. SouTHEY. 18. To do a stroke 
Bi a brisk b. 1884. 


c. Man of b. t 1. One engaged in pul 
2. One engaged in mercantile transactions, oro 
man skilled in business. 4. An attorney. Ben 
Bursiness-like a. "S 
Busk (bvsk), sb. 1592. |- Fr. Ie Tol 
busco splinter, rel. to OFr. busche 
büche) log — Gmc. *büsk- piece o! 
strip of wood, whalebone, steel, etd ae 
down the front of a corset, to i ‘corset: 
support it. Applied dial. to the whole 

Her bodie pent with buske WARNER. ME. [7 
Busk, v.! Now Sc. and n. dial. Boun 
ON. búask, refl. of búa prepare; Sen intre 
ppl. a. For the ending cf. bask-] 


STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE 


(Top left) Doric Greek. The Parthenon at Athens, built 447-432 
B.C. (Top right) 20th-century North American. The Nativity 
Church at El Monte, California, built of poured concrete. 
(Middle left) Anglo-Saxon. The tower of Earl’s Barton parish 
church, England, A.D. 980. (Middle right) Byzantine. St. Sophia 
Mosque, Istanbul, built by the Emperor Justinian as a Christian 
church and turned into a mosque by Mohammed ll. It was 
opened as a museum in this century. (Bottom left) Italian Ren- 
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aissance. The Duomo (cathedral), Florence. The dome was de- 
signed and built by Brunelleschi and the campanile by Giotto. 
(Bottom centre) English Renaissance. St. Paul's Cathedral, Lon- 
don. Designed by Sir Christopher Wren to replace Old St. 
Paul's destroyed in the Great Fire in 1666, it was completed in 
1710. (Bottom right) French Gothic, Amiens Cathedral, built 
principally 1220-88. (Keystone, Radio Times Hulton Picture 
Library, Mansell Collection.) 


EXOTIC BIRDS 


Above left) Sarcoramphus papa, King Condor 
or King Vulture, found in Mexico and 
hroughout South and Central America. 
Above centre) Pavo cristatus, Black-winged 
"eacock or Peafowl, a native of India and 
eylon. (Above right) Grus antigone, Giant 
rus Crane from South-eastern Asia. 
Right) Chenopis atrata, a female or pen Black 
wan which is a native of Australia. (Below 
eft) Phoenicopterus ruber roseus, Greater 
lamingo, found in Europe and Africa. 
Below centre) Paradiseus raggiana, Raggis 
Jird of Paradise from New Guinea. (Bottom 
entre) Dendronessa galericulata, Mandarin 
Juck from China and Japan, (Below right) 
erops nubiscus, Carmine Bee-Eater, found 
n Africa and Australia (known as rainbow 
ird), (W. W. Roberts, B.A., F.Z.S., F.R.H.S., 
VR.P.S. ; Area Photographics, Popperfoto.) 


BUSK 


[and ref.) To prepare oneself; spec, to dress, 
|. To set out; to bio, hurry ME. 3. trans. To 
prepare; to sot in order, fit out. Still in Se. 
ME. 4, To dress. Still in Se, ME. Also fig. 
9 Time to b. thy body-clothes Scorr, 4. Hedges, 
busk'd In bravery CAMPBELL, 

Busk, v,* 1606. [= Fr. t busquer seek, hunt 

busca 


f. Gmo. *büsk-; seo BUSK 
"3 ir. Of a ship : To beat about; 
to tack. b. To cruise as & pirate, (Perh. the 
orig. sense.) 1867. 2. fig. To go about seeking 
for, to seek after 1734. 

Busk, v.* 1507. (Of unkn, origin.) intr. Of 
fowls: To shift about restlessly or uneasily, 

t Bu'sket, rare. 1670. [f. busk (seo BUSH 
ab.) + et.) 1. "Little bushes of hauthorne. * 
2. = Bosker 1803. 

Buskin (b»:skin). 1503. (prob, = late OFr. 
bousequin, var. of bro(u)sequin (mod. brode- 
quin), corresp. to Cat., Sp. borcegut, Pr. borze- 
quim, It. borsacchino; of much disputed 
origin.) 1, A covering for the foot or leg 
reaching to the calf, or to the knee; a half- 
boot, 2. spec. T! high thick-soled boot 
(cothurnus) worn in Athenian tragedy; often 
opp. to the "sock" (soceus) or low shoe worn in 
comedy 1570. b. Hence fig. and tranaf. The 
tragic voin: tragedy 1570. Also attrib. 

1. The royal vilege of red shoes or buskins 
Ginnox. 2. He. . knew all niceties of the sock and 
b. BYRON, Hence Bu'skined ppl, a. shod with 
busking; concerned with or belonging to tragedy ; 
elevated, 

t Burskle, v. 1535. [freqent. of BUSK v.*; 
#00 LR.) = BUSK v. 1642, 

Busky (bo-ski), a. 1570, (f. busk, dial. 
var, of Busm ab.*, + - v'.] Bosky, bushy. 

Yon b; hill 1 Hen. IV, V, 1. 2. 

Buss (bos), sb. ME. [= OFT, busse, buce, 
later inf. by MDu. buisse (mod. buis), 
parallel to which are OHG, büzo (MHG. 
büse), MLO., bulse, OF, bütse in bütsecarlaa 
mod.L. bucia; of unkn. 
burden. (Hist.) 2. spec. 
vessel of various sizes, 
h herring-fishery 1471, 


tri 


Alno altrib. 
Buss (bos), sb.* arch. and dial, 1570, (porh. 
alt, of earlier t bass, rol, to Fr, baiser, L. 


baslum, basiare kiss.) A kiss; kissing, 

Buss (bos), v. arch, and dial. 1571. (See 
Pree.) (rans. To kias. Also fig. and absol, 

Wo buso our wantons, but our wives we kisse 
HERIICK. 

l| Bussu, 1858, (8. American.) A palm 
(Manicaría saceifera), the &pathes of which 
apply a coarse strong cloth, Hence b. palm, 
cloth, 

Bust (bost), sb.) 1091, (- Fr. buste ~ It. 
busto, ot nnkn. origin.) 1, A piece of sculpture 
representing the head, shoulders, and breast 
of a person, Cf. Busto. 2, The upper 
front part of the human body; the bosom 
bs A woman) 1727, Also t tranaf, Also 


1, Three stone busta of E 2d 
Storied urn or animated dur TAM: 

Spot ab,*; see Boer. 

ust (bost). 1800. Dial. or vulgar pro- 
nune, of Bunker sb, and v.; often Joo., m. in 

U.S. spec. ‘a frolic, a spree’ (Bartlett); of. 
Boner a. 6. 

Bustard (bostAid), 1460. li. = AFr. 
*busarde, blending of OFT. plani and 
Qualande (mod. outarde) :— L, avis tarda ‘slow 
bird", given by Pliny as Sp. ; but the bustard 
is a swift bird, nnd the L. term may be a 
perversion of a foreign word.) 1. A genus of 
birda (Otis) showing affinities both to the 
Cursores and Grallatores. Tho Great B. 
(Otis tarda) is the largest European bird. 2. 
Applied in America to the Canada Goose, 
Hernicla canadensis 1876. 3, Local var. 
rh ad ai a large moth 1880, 

, orced 
unwieldy fight Wonpaw. lent e mdi. 

t Bust(e. ME. var. of Boter sb. —1566. 
íBester (bostar). 1830. 1. Vulgar f. BURST- 
D. Hence 2. slang. (U.S.) a. Something that 
€ one's breath away. b. A rolstering 

+ €. A frolic; a spree. 1850. 
of Bustian. 1403, [Late ME. bostian, 
one busteyn, later bustían(c), perh. alt. 
> huslan(n) kind of stuff made at 
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Valenciennes, perh. after fustian.) A foreign 
cotton fabric —1725, 

Bustle (bowl), sb," 1622. [f, BUNTLE v.'] 
1, Activity with excitement, noise, and 
commotion; stir, ado 1634. Also franaf, 2. 
The commotion of conflict; coner. a conflict, 
wo (arch.) 1622, 3, Thieves’ cant. Money 

1. He. .could be very busy without b. BYRON, 

2. Divers were killed in the b. 1693. 

Bu'stle, sb.* 1788. [Of unkn. origin.) A 
pad, or wire framework, worn beneath the 
skirt of a woman's dress, to expand it behind; 
a dresa-improver. 

A waist like a wasp, a magnificent b., and petti- 
deer ont. round bottom Miss Mrr- 

Bustle (bo-s'l), v. [perh. alt. of t BUSKLE, 
frequent. of BUSK v. ; see LE.) f 1. intr. tm 
BLUSTER v. 1 (rare). ME. only, 2, intr. To be 
fuasily or noisily active 1580. f 3, intr. To 
struggle, scuffle, contend —1712. 4. (rans. and 
refl. To bestir, rouse : also with up. Now rare, 
1570, 5, trans. (and refl.) To cause to move 
[D vesc to hurry in a fussy manner 
1 


2. We b. and God works KINGSLEY, 5. To b. 
. Hence 


Burstlingly adv, 

t Bu'sto. Pl. -08 (-0es, -0's), 1002. = 
Bust sb. ' 1. ~1803, 

t Busy, s». [OK. bisgu, bysgu, f. bisi 


bns Occupation ; state of being occupied 
-ME. 

Busy (bi-zi), a. (OE. bisid (ME. būsi, beri, 
bisi) = MLG., MDu. besich (Du. bezig), of 
unkn. origin] 1. Occupied with constant 
attention ; actively engaged. (Rare in attrib. 
use.). 2. Said of things; fig. of passions, ete. 
OE. 3. Constantly occupied or in motion 
ME. 4. In bad sense: Active in what does 
not concern one; prying; meddlesome, 
officious; restless, Cf. Busynopy, ME. t5. 
Solicitous, anxious; careful ~1483. 6. 
Active 1548. t 7. Elaborate; ‘curious’ 1615. 
8. Full of ns 10907. 9. That indicates 
1632. 
moth over some rotten archive Log 


of the idle SCOTT. 


8. 1 . The b. hum. 
of men Mint, Alleg. 118. 80 Busy s^, (slang) a 
detective 1904. 

Busy (bi-zi), v. (OE. biadian, byadian, f. bisig 
Busy a.) 1. trans, To make, or keep busy, 
b. refl. (Tho usual construction.) OK. f 
To trouble the body (only In OE.) or mind ; to 
afflict, worry OE. 3. intr, (I for ref.) To 
occupy oneself, take trouble (now rare) ME. 

1. Thou. . busiest all thy wits about It 1587. b. 
B. thee for good or ill BROWNING, 

Busybody (bi-zibo:di). 1526. [f. Busy a. 4 

+ Bopy.) An officious person; one who 
meddles in other peop’ affairs. 

Vaine pratling bodies 1570. 

Busyness (bi-zinés). rare. 1868. [f. Busy 
a. + NESS.) = BUSINESS 1. 

But (bot), prep. conj. adv. (OK. bütan 
(beütan, bülon, büla) = OS. biüfan, bütan, 
OHO. bidgan (MG. bügen); WGme, comp. 
of *be, *bi BY and *ütana from without (see 


Ov7).) 

A. prep. 1. Outalde of. (OK. and mod.So,) 
2. Leaving out, barring, with the exception 
of, except, save. Clearly a prep. In OE. 

B. adv, 1. Without, outside 1460, b. as adj. 
Outer 1619, c. na sb, The outer room of a two- 
roomed house 1724. 2, In sense : Only ME, 

1. Gae b., and walt 1887, b. The b. end of 
a howe 1619, c. A cosy b, and a canty ben 
RAMSAY. 

C. conj. 1. In a simplo sentence ; introducing 
a word or à phrase (rarely à clause) : Without, 
with the exception of, except, save OE. 
elliptically: Any but, aught but, anything 


After negative and questioning i. 
ME, 3. In a compound sentence, connecting 


r 


BUTIN 


the two co-ordinate members; or introducing 
an independent sentence connected in sense, 
though not in form, Men the 
= Ger. 


= Ger, aber, Ly 


11 M COR UI (Uem: 
«Tam one among à. H 
. I. [Colloq. also, ‘b, me."] J, M. NEWMAN, Tast 


thing would serve him, b, he 
Alexander 1701. Phr. B, that = 
fact that, jones. with that occas, o 

„I po her heartily 


BERNERS, It can not be b, offences wyl 
CRANMER Luke 17:1. Heaven defend, D. E 
doubted b. [more logically tiat] the atthe 
was over ? CARLYLE, Never doubt b. I'll go 1879. 
3. a. He left not Faction, b. of That was 
DRYDEN. b. Her face speaks a Vestal, b. 
heart a Messalina STERLE, €. They not only tell 
lies, b. bad Hes JowxrT. d. B. lesus gave him no 
answer John 10:0, "Get money; honestly, If you 
ean: b, get money!’ 1887. 

2s quasi-sb. [The adv. used ellipt.] See 

RES 
M D rad [The adv, used alfrib.] See 

B. 1b. 

Phrases, ete, B. and; and also. Now Se. B. for = 
except for: see B, (sense 1). f But for: but bo- 
cause; see Fon, But that; see B, (sense 2), But 
what for but that in now dial. and eolloq. 

But, s». 1571. The conj. bul, used as & 
name for itself; hence, a verbal objection 
presented. 

"Nay, but me no buts" Scorr. Hence But v. 
(arch.) to say or use ‘but’. 

Butch, v. Now dial. 1785. [erron, back» 
formation from HUTOHEM.] tirans, To cut 
up. intr. To follow the trade of a butcher. 

Butcher (butfo), sb. (MIE. bo(u)cher = 
AFr. var. of OFr. bo(u)chier (mod. boucher) = 
Pr. bochier; t. OFr., Pr. boc (Fr. bouc) he-goat, 
prob. = OCelt. *bukkos; soo BUCK ab, 
-ER*.] 1, One whose trade it is to slaughter 
large tame animals for food; one who kills 
such animals and solls their flesh; now, 
occas, a tradesman who deals in meat. 
b. fig. ^ ‘man of blood’; a brutal murderer 
1520. + 2, An exeoutioner; also attrib, -1494. 
3. An artifiolal fly used by anglers for salmon 


1807, 
1. Itm d to the Bochsar for a serlyn 
xvid, Todo. fig. To be b, of an Mo ite 


BYRON, 
nting 1850. Hence 


butchers, 

Bu'tcher-bi:rd. 1068. (f, BUTCNER ab.) A 
name of species of shrike (Laniadw); Lanius 
excubitor, L. tertius, L. cinereus, oto. 

t Bu'tcher-row, 1581, [0f Saddlera! Row, 
cto.) A shambles, meat-market -1702. 

Butcher's broom, 1562. [Used by 
butchers for sweeping thelr shops.) Common 
name of Ruscus aculeatus (N.O. Liliacem, 
tribe Asparageæ), also called Knee Holly. 

Bu'tcher's meart, burtcher-meast, 1632, 
Meat sold by butchers, ax opp. to poultry, 
ete. 

Butchery (bu'tjəri), sb. ME. [-(0)Fr. 
boucherie; soo BUTCHER sb., -Y*, -KRY,] f, A 
slnughter-house, shambles; à butcher's shop 
or stall; also attrib, (Now chiefly applied to 
those in public establishments) Also fig. 
2. The trade of a butcher. Now only attrib., 
as in b. business, 1449, 1 3. Butchers col- 
lectively 1525. 4, Cruel and wanton slaugh- 
ter. Also fig. 1561, 


"tcherer, one who 


1c This house Ix but a buteherle: A " 
meme Warres and Buteheries in 
t Butin. 1474. (Earliest butin, bulyn 


(Caxton) ~(O)Fr. butin, f. butiner plunder, 


BUTLER 


- MDu. buyten seize as booty; see Boory.] 
Spoil or prey, taken in common; booty 
—1646. 

Butler (bv-tloz). ME. [-AFr. buteler, 
(O)Fr. bouteillier cup-bearer, f. bouteille 
BOTTLE sb.*; see -ER*.] 1. A servant who has 
charge of the wine-cellar and dispenses the 
liquor. Formerly also, one who hands round 
wine. Now usu. the head-servant of a house- 
hold, who keeps the plate, etc. Also fig. 2. An 
officer who originally had charge of the wine 
for the royal table; hence the title of an 
official of high rank only nominally connected 
with the supply of wine, etc. (Cf. MARSHAL, 
etc.) ME. 

2. Sir Nicholas Burdel, Chiefe B. of Normandie, 
was slaine at Pontoise 1587. Hence Burtlership. 

Butlerage (bv-tlosédg). 1491. [f. prec. + 
-AGE.] 1, A duty on imported wine paid to the 
king's butler; prisage. Now Hist. 2. The 
office, dignity, or department, of a butler 
1615. 

Butlery (bv'tləri). (ME. botelerye — OFr. 
botelerie (mod. bouteillerie); see BUTLER, -Y*, 
-ERY.] A butler's pantry; a buttery. 

Butment (bo-tmént). 1624. [f. BUTT v.* + 
-MENT.] 1, Archit. = ABUTMENT 3. 2. An out- 
standing mass (of rock, etc.) 1865. 3. A piece 
of ground abutting on a larger piece 1677. 

1. B. cheeks: the two solid sides of a mortise. 

Butt (bot), sb." ME. [- MLG. but, MDu. 
but(te), bot(te), whence also G. but, butte, Sw. 
butta turbot, Da. bot flounder; prob. rel. to 
LG. but, MDu. bot stumpy (see BUTT sb.?); cf. 
HALIBUT.) A name of various flat fish, as 
sole, fluke, plaice, turbot, etc. 

Butt (byt), sb.* ME. [In AL. butta (xm), 
bota (XIV) — AFr. but, var. of OFr. bot, bout = 
Pr. bot, Sp. bote, It. botte (whence Fr. botte 
butt) ;— late L. buftis.] 1. A cask for wine, 
ale, etc., holding from 108 to 140 gallons. 
Later, a measure of capacity = 2 hogsheads, 
i.e. usually in ale measure 108 gallons, in wine 
measure 126 gallons. 2. A cask, barrel 1626. 

1. Hastely drouned in a Butte of Malmesey 
More. 2. A water-butt 1823. 

Butt (bot), sb.* 1450. [rel. to the base of 
which BuTTOCK seems to be a deriv. and 
which is repr. by words meaning ‘short and 
stumpy’, as Du. bot; see BUTT sb."] 1. The 
thicker end of anything, e.g. of a tool or 
weapon, a whip-handle, fishing-rod, gun, ete. 
1470. 2. The trunk of a tree, esp. the part 
just above the root 1601. 3. A buttock. dial. 
and collog. in U.S. 1450. 4. The base of a 
leaf-stalk; the tip of a branch; also Sc. a 
catkin 1807. 5. Iron-work. One of the blocks 
out of which iron anvils are formed 1831. 

*| See also Burr sb.’, BUTT $5.!* 

Butt (bot), sb.* ME. [- (O)Fr. bul, of unkn. 
origin; perh. infl. by Fr. butte rising ground, 
knoll, (also) target. See Burr sb.', BUTTE.] 
+ 1. A terminal point; a boundary mark, esp. 
in bulls and bounds; a goal; often fig. (see 
Burr v.*, quot.) -1726, 2. A mark for archery 
practice; prop. an erection on which the 
target is set up. Hence a mound in front of 
which the targets are placed for artillery or 
rifle practice. ME. Also transf. and fig. t 3. 
The length of the shooting-range —1096. 4. 
An aim, object 1594. 5. An object at which 
ridicule, scorn, or abuse is aimed; absol. a 
person habitually made the object of jokes 
1616. 

1. Heere is my journies end, heere is my b. Oth. v. 
ii. 207. 2. The arrow sticks in the B. unto which 
the marke is fastned BP. REYNOLDS. 5. The b. and 
byword of liberalism GLADSTONE. Comb. tb.- 
bolt, a strong unbarbed arrow. 

Butt (bot), sb.* Now dial. 1693. [- (O)Fr. 
butte mound, f. buter; see BUTTE, BUTT v.!] 
A hillock, mound. 

Butt, sb.‘ 1450. [perh. repr. OE. *butt 
(whence BUTTOCK), in AL. butta, buttes (xm), 
rel. to LG. butt, MDu. botte, MHG. butze, ON. 
butr, and OE. bytt small piece of land.] 1. A 
ridge between two furrows of a ploughed 
fleld. 2. Such a ridge when cut short by the 
irregular shape of the field. (? The orig. 
sense.) 1523. 3. dial. A small piece of land 

disjoined from the adjacent lands 1699. 

Butt (bnt) sb." 1627. [perh. a sense of 
Burr sb.*, or f. Burr v.* 3.] 1. Naut. More 
fully b.-end, -head: The end of a plank or 
plate in a vessel’s side which joins on to the 
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end of the next; the plane of juncture, etc. 
2. Coal-min. ‘A surface [of coal] exposed at 
right angles to the face’ (Raymond). 

Phrases, etc. B. and b. : with the b.ends together, 
but not overlaying each other. B.-strap, a strip 
of metal riveted over the joining of two plates in 
an iron ship. Comb.: b.-hinge (also butt), a hinge 
composed of two plates the edges of which meet 
without overlapping; -joint, in Carpentry (= 
BUTTING-JOINT). 

t Butt, sb.* 1598. (Cf. Burr v.' 4.] A pro- 
montory, as The Butt of Lewis. 

Butt (bot), sb.* 1647. [f. BUTT v.*] A push 
or thrust with the head or horns; also, a 
thrust in fencing (rare). 

+ Butt, sb.'* 1598. [Late ME. — Fr. botte — 
MLG. bóte bundle. Cf. BOTTLE sb.*] 1. ? A 
bundle, pack —1705. 2. dial. A hassock. 
Hence b.-woman, a pew-opener. 

Butt (bot), sb." 1661. [perh. a use of 
Burt sb.* 1 or 3.) The thicker or hinder part 
of a hide or skin, as calf-butts, etc.; the thick 


leather made from this; sole-leather. (Cf. 
BEND sb.* 3.) 
Butt (bot), sb.'* dial. 1796. [Origin unkn.] 


A short and rudely made cart. 

Butt (bot), v.' ME. [- AFr. buter, OFr. 
boter (mod. dial. bouter put) - Gmc. *buttan, 
repr. by MDu. botten strike, sprout; infl. in 
senses 3 and 4 by BUTT v.*]. 1. infr. To strike, 
thrust, shove (usu. with the head or horns); 
also fig. 2. trans. To strike, esp. with the 
head or horns; to drive or push away, out, 
etc., thus 1590. 3. To come or strike dead 
against 1875. 4. intr. To run out, jut 1523. 
| 5. With assoc. of Burr sb.* To aim (trans. 
and intr.) 1593. 6. Used advb., esp. with the 
adv. full: Point-blank, violently ME. 

1. To butt in (orig. U.S.), to intrude, meddle. 
2. The beast with many horns butts me away 
Cor. 1V. i. 2. 

Butt (bot), v.* 1523. [Partly f. Burr sb. * 1; 
partly aphet. f. ABUT.] f 1. To fix or mark 
(out) the limits of lengthwise; to terminate; 
to limit, bound. Chiefly in the passive. -1727. 
+ 2. intr. = ABUT v. 2. Also fig. -1798. t3. 
To b. on, upon : (of a line) to end in (a point); 
(of a road) to issue into. (Cf. F. abouter à.) 
Also fig. -1678. 4. inir. chiefly techn.: To 
come with one end flat against, on 1670. 5. 
trans. To place end against a surface ; to join 
end to end 1785. | See also BUTT v.' 3, 4. 

1. Butting it at thends and bounding it at the 
sides 1592. 

Butte (biüt, bnt). U.S. 1838. [- Fr. butte; 
see Burt sb.*] In Western U.S. : An isolated 
hill or peak rising abruptly. var. Bute. 

Butt-end (bv-t e-nd). 1580. [f. BUTT sb.*) 
1. = BUTT sb.* 1 (and now more used). b. 
The fag end 1594. + 2, = BUTT sb.? 2. 1760. 
3. Naut. = BUTT sb.’ 

Butter (bp-toz), sb.’ [OE. bulere, corresp. to 
OFris., OHG. butera (Du. boter, G. butter); 
WGme. — L. butyrum — Gr. BoUrvpov, prob. 
of alien origin.] 1. The fatty substance ob- 
tained from cream by churning. fig. Unctu- 
ous flattery. (Cf. BUTTER v.) collog. 1823. 2. 
transf. Any substance resembling butter in 
appearance or consistence, as b. of almonds 
= ALMOND-b.; b. of cacao, a substance 
obtained from the seeds of the cacao ; so b. of 
mace, shea b. (see SHEA), and other vegetable 
butters 1440. b. esp. in Chem., an old name of 
several anhydrous chlorides, as b. of anti- 
mony, arsenic, bismuth, tin, zinc 1641. 

1. A grosse fat man.—As fat as B. SHAKS. 
Phrases. (To look) as if b. would not melt in one's 
mouth: said contemptuously of persons of very 
demure Speen Clarified or run b.: butter 
melted and potted for culinary use, 

Comb.: + b.-ale = buttered ale (see ALE); b. and. 
eggs, pop. name for flowers of two shades of 
yellow, esp. Toadflax (Linaria vulgaris), and 
varieties of Narcissus; b.-back, a kind of wild 
duck (U.S.); -bird, the Bobolink (U. -boat, 


-scotch, a kind of toffee, made 

-tree, name of Bassia butyracea 

i -weed, a name for Erigeron cana- 

and Senecio lobatus; -weight, formerly 18 

ran "E D to the eum E pe measure’ 

.); -worker, a contrivance for pressing the 
buttermilk out of b. "xi 
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Butter (bo-tez), sb.* 1011. 
-ER'] An animal that butts. 
Butter, sb.* 1874. [f. Burr sb.3 + ER}, 
A machine for sawing off the ends of legs 2 
Boards, to render them square. Sr 

utter (br:tox) v. 1496. [f. Bv Y 
1. To spread with butter. Also, "To eod 
dish up with butter. 2. fig. To flatter lavish} 
1816. +3. slang. ‘To increase the stakes 
every throw or every game’ (J.) -1719, 
20 parenips LOWELL. fo D ones pP b 
ini] ja. 0 b. ^ Both, 
fides: to be wasteful, one's: broad o E 
Butter-box. 1600. 1. A box for holding 
butter 1756. t 2. Nickname for a Dutchman 
-1811. 
Butter-bump, bitter-. 


If. Burr v.i 4 


1071. (f. bulle, 


var. of BITTERN + BUMP v.*] The Bittern 
(local). 
Butterbur (b»-toibia). 1548. [f. BUTTER 


Sb.' + BUR.] A plant, Petasites vulgaris, with 
large soft leaves, used for wrapping butter in. 

Bu'ttercup. orig. pl. 1777. [prob. blending 
of t butterflower (xvi, after Du. boterbloeme) 
with gold-cup or king-cup.] A name of species 
of Ranunculus bearing yellow cup-shaped 
flowers, esp. R. bulbosus, R. acris, and R. 
repens. Called also butterflower, gold-cup, or 
king-cup. 

Bu'tter-fi:ngered, c. 1015. That takes 
hold as if with fingers greased with butter; 
apt to let things fall or slip. Also fig. (collog.) 
Bu'tter-fi:ngers, a butter-fingered person; 
esp. one who fails to hold a catch at cricket. 

Butterfly (b»:tozfloi) [Late OE. bullor- 
fléoge, f. BUTTER sb.' + Fry sb.' Cf. Du. 
bolervieg, G. bulterfliege and  bullervogel 
(bird) The reason for the name is unkn;] 
1. Any diurnal lepidopterous insect, having 
knobbed antenns, and carrying its wings 
erect when at rest. 2. jig. A vain, gaudily 
attired person; a giddy trifler 1605, 3, The 
guide for the reins on the front of a hansom 
cab 1883. Also attrib. 

1. Swich talkyng is nat worth a od 
CHAUCER, 2. Wee'l..laugh At gilded Butterflies 
Lear v. iii, 13. 

Comb.: b.-block, Naut., a small block consisting 
of two wings containing rollers for a chain to pass 
over; -cock = butterfly-valve; -fish, the Ocel- 
lated Blenny ; -flower, the genus Schizanthus; by 
nut (Mech.) = THUMB-nut; b. orchis, Habena 
chlorantha and H. bifolia; b. plant, the name of 
two Orchids, Oncidium papilio and P) 
amabilis; b. screw (Mech.), a thumb-screw; 
-shaped a. Bot. = PAPILIONACEOUS 2; -Shell 
name of the genus Voluta of testaceous molluscs; 
-valve, a kind of double clack-valve, resembling, 
when open, a butterfly's wings; -weed, a name 
of American plants, esp. Asclepias tuberosa. 

Butterine (bo-térin). 1874. [f. BUTTER 
sb.!  -INE*.] An imitation butter made 
from oleo-margarine churned up with milk; 
now called Margarine. 

Butteris (b»-téris). 1573. [unexpl. alt. of 
earlier butter —(O)Fr. boutoir horse-shoer's 
tool, f. bouter BUTT v. Cf. OFr. bouterelle, Fr. 
-olle, boutereau names of various instruments.) 
A farrier’s tool for paring a horse's hoofs. 

Buttermilk (br-tozmilk) 1528. The a 
lous milk which remains after the butter 
been churned out. Also fig. and attrib. a 

Butter-nut (bp-tornovt). 1758. E TI 

e oily nut of the Juglans cinerea 

Walnut Tree of N. America, Also, tHe v 
itself. 2. Name of the genus Caryocar trait 
America (esp. C. nuciferum) and its Tis 
1845. 3. attrib. Of a brownish-grey a di 
like the butter-nut (sense 1) 1861. b. 

sol. 1863. 

E b. A ‘Butternut’ is. one, in fact, who yan 
the uniform. .of the Southern Army P. dr 

Butter-print (bo-tox,print). 161 eu 
stamp for marking butter-pats; Ana (sla mg) 
sion from this 1632. t2. fig. A chil 
—1709. t 

Butterwort (bp-teswaat). 1597. A D 
with yellowish-green fleshy leaves (Pingo the 
vulgaris) common on pones ground; 
Eng. name of the genus Pingui i^ 

Buttery (bo-téri), sb. ME. [- Afr. bot 
*buterie (AL. buteria xut, butria XV) un for 
but Burr sb.'; see -ERY.] A store-Tool 
liquor; also, for provisions gener rife The 
the colleges at Oxford and Camb) 
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place where ale and bread, butter, etc., are 
kept 1569. 

Comb.: b.-bar, a ledge on the top of the b.- 


hatch; -book (at the Universities), the book in 
which are entered the names and buttery accounts 
of the members of a college ; -hatch, the half-door 
over which the buttery provisions are served. 

Buttery (bv-téri), a. ME. [f. BUTTER sb.* 
+-¥4] 1. Of the nature of or containing 
butter. 2. Like butter in consistence 1719. 
3. Smeared with butter 1796. 4. fig. Given 
to fulsome flattery (cf. the sb.) 1842. Also in 
comb. Hence Bu-tteriness. 

Butting, vòl. sb.' 1602. 
Burr v.' 

t Bu'tting, vbl. sb.* 1552. [f. Burr v.* or 
8b." --ING'.] 1, Bounding, boundary, 
limit; also fig. -1750, 2. The making of butt- 
joints 1850. 

1. Nature has its buttings and boundings DE 
For. 


The action of 


Bu'tting, vbl. sb. 1553. [f. BUT v. + 
-ING'.] The making use of ‘buts’. 

Butting-joint 1837. [See BuTTv.!] Carp. 
A joint formed by the surfaces of two pieces 
of wood whereof one is perpendicular to the 
fibres, and the other in their direction, or 
making an oblique angle with them. 

Buttock (br'tok) sb. ME. [Formally 
identical with OE. buttue (once), prob. end 
ridge of land, rounded slope, dim. of *butt; 
see Burr sb.', -00K.] 1. One of the two 
protuberances of the rump. Usu. in pl. the 
rump, posteriors. 2. Naut. 'The breadth of 
the ship astern from the tuck upwards’ 
(Smyth) 1627. 3. [f. Burrock v.] A man- 
œuvre in wrestling 1688. 

1. A Barbers chaire that fits all buttockes AU's 
Well im. ii. 17. Hence Burttocked a. having 
buttocks; defined as broad-, great-, etc. 

Buttock, v. 1617. [f. prec.] t 1. In horse- 
racing: To overtake (a horse). 2. In wrest- 
ling: To throw by a manoeuvre in which the 
buttock is used 1883. 

Button (bv-t’n), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. bouton. 
i= Rom. *bottone, rel. to *bottare thrust, put 
forth (see Burr v.').] 1. gen. A small knob or 
stud attached to any object for use or orna- 
ment; esp. A knob or stud of metal, bone, 
etc., sewn by a shank or neck to articles of 
dress, usually for the purpose of fastening 
one part of the dress to another by passing 
through a b.-hole, but often for ornament : 
also transf. 2. A bud, or other part of a plant 
of similar shape, esp. a young mushroom 
1613. 3. transf. from 1. Used of a knob, 
handle, catch; the disc of an electric bell. 
spec. An oblong piece of wood or metal, 
turning on a screw fixed through its centre, 
used to fasten doors, etc. 1607. 4, Any small 
rounded body; spec. a. (Chem.) a globule of 
metal remaining in the crucible after fusion 
1801; b. a knob fixed on the point of a fencing 
foil 1649, 

1. Pray you vndo this B. Lear v. iii, 309. Phr. 


Boy in buttons: a page. . therefore 

worldely diferencen COVERDALE a AA 
Phr, To take by the b. : to BUTTON-HOLE. 

Combi a. (chiefly in pl.) bachelor’s buttons, see 

PAGHELOR; used also in comb, of other plants 

haying button-like flowers or  seed-vessels. 

Bopal, Platanus occidentalis (= button-wood) ; 

b d à disc of metal, ete., to be formed into a 

(Oeo. a page; -bush, a North American shrub 
Ms TNT occidentalis) having. poping flower- 

Eod ish, the sea-urchin (Echinus); -hook; 

doth ta’ a disc of wood, etc., to be covered with 

ane, a form a b.; -mushroom (see sense 2); 

Sue e genus Conocarpus; -weed, the genera 

Hone and Diodia of tropical Cinchonacez ; 

taii he Knapweed; -wood, Platanus occiden: 

tr (U.S.); also — button-bush; also = button- 
Hd Hence Burttonless a. Bu'ttony d. 

f utton (b»-t'n), v. ME. [f. prec.) 1. To 
mish or adorn with a button, or buttons. 
ro fasten with buttons. Often with up. 

SH. b. To fasten the clothes of (a person) 

Adi buttons. Usu. refi; also absol. 1662. 

tial Jig. 3. intr. (for ref.) To be capable of 

* ng fastened (up) with buttons 1777. 

jücyet bad got Euclid buttoned up inside his 

And dee Ea As it were, buttoned up, body 

ropttoned (bort’nd), ppl. a. 1534. [f. BUT- 

Roa sb. and v. + -Ep.] 1. Having buttons, 

rned with buttons, as silver-, eight-b., etc. 
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b. Wearing buttons 1818. 2. Fastened with 
buttons. Also with up. 1826. 

Bu-tton-hold, v. 1834. [Back-formation 
f. BUTTON-HOLDER. Superseded by BUTTON- 
HOLE v.] To take hold of (a person) by a 
button, and detain him in conversation 
against his will. 

Burtton-ho:lder. 1806. 1. One who button- 
holds. 2. A case for holding buttons 1870. 

Button-hole (br-t'nhó"l) sb. 1561. 1. The 
hole through which a button passes. Also 
transf. 2. collog. Short for button-hole flower, 
bouquet 1879. Also attrib. Hence Burtton- 
hole v. to sew button-holes; also — BUTTON- 
HOLD (superseding it). Bu-tton-ho:ler, one 
who makes button-holes; one who button- 
holes; collog. & button-hole flower. 

Burttons. 1848. [pl. used as sing.] 1. A 
boy in buttons, a page (collog.) 2. A name for 
the tansy and other plants; see BUTTON sb. 

Buttress (bv-trės), sb. [ME. butras, -es, 
boterace, -as (cf. AL. boteracium Xm) — OFr. 
bouterez, short for ars bouterez 'thrust- 
ing arch’ (cf. Fr. arc-boutant), inflexional 
form of bouleret, f. bouter BUTT v.'; the 
ending was assim. to -ace, and thence in XVI 
to -ess.] 1. A structure of wood, stone, or 
brick built against a wall to strengthen or 
support it. Also fig. 2. loosely, A prop; a 
pier or abutment 1609. 3. A projecting 
Portion of a hill or mountain 1682. 

1. A long dead wall, unbroken by porch or b. 
FREEMAN. 

Buttress, v. ME. [f. prec.] To furnish, 
sustain, or strengthen with a buttress. Also 
fig. Occas. with up. 

To b. it [the ministry] up with the Grenvilles 
BURKE. 

Butty (bo-ti). dial. 1802. (prob. evolved 
from the phr. play Booty (xvi) join with 
confederates to share ‘plunder’ with them.] 
1. A confederate, mate. 2. Mining. A 
middleman, who contracts to raise coal or 
ore at so much per ton. Also in comb. 1845. 

Butyl (bid-til). 1868. [f. BUT(YRIC + -YL.] 
Chem. 1. The monatomic alcohol radical of 
the tetra-carbon series, C,H, ; called also 
Valyl, Tetryl, and Quartyl. 2. attrib. Of butyl, 
butylic, tetrylic; esp. in b. alcohol, C, Hy, O. 
Hence Butyla:ctic, in Butylactic acid: the 
monobasic acid C, H, Os, derived from Butyl 
glycol. Burtylene, the diatomic hydro- 
carbon or olefine of the b. series, C,H,, also 
called Butrene and Tetrene. Butyle'nic a. 
Buty lic a. 

Butyr-, a formative of the names of chemi- 
cal compounds of the butyric series, and of 
some minerals. (Cf. BUTYRO-.) 

Bu'tyrate, a salt of butyric acid. Burtyrin, an 
oily liquid analogous to the acetins, obtained by 
the action of butyric acid on glycerin, Burty- 
rone, the ketone of the butyric series, also 
called diapropyl ketone CO.(C,H:)s. 

Butyraceous (bidtiré'-fos), a. 1668. [f. L 
butyrum BUTTER + -ACEOUS.] 1. Of the 
nature of butter. Also fig. 2. Producing or 
containing butter 1863. 

Butyric (biuti-rik), a. 1826. [f. as prec. + 
-Ic.) Chem. Of or pertaining to butter, esp. 
in reference to its chemical construction and 
formation. Hence: 

B. acid, the monatomic, monobasic, fatty acid of 
the BUTYL series, C4HsOs, of which there are two 
modifications, normal b. and isobutyric acid; the 
former, occurring in butter, cod-liver oil, etc., is a 
colourless viscous liquid, with a smell suggestive of 
both vinegar and rancid butter. Hence Buty'ri- 
cally adv. 

Bu:tyro-, comb. f. L. butyrum. Cf. BUTYR-. 

Burtyrous, a. 1669. (f. L. butyrum + -0US.] 
Butyraceous. 

Buxeous (bn-ksias), a. 1731. [f. L. buceus 
(f. buxus box-tree) + -ous.] Of or pertaining 
to box or the box-tree. (Dicts.) 

Buxerry. Now Hist. 1757. [- Hind. bak- 
süri ‘native of Buxar’, ie. the Sháhabad 
district.] A matchlock-man. 

Buxine (br-ksoin) 1836. [f. L. burus box- 
tree + -INE.*] A vegetable alkaloid from the 
box-tree. 

Buxom (bo-ksim), a. (ME. buhsum, ibuc- 
sum, repr. OE. *(ge)bihsum, f. (ge)bügan 
bend, Bow v. + -SOME'.] f 1. Tractable 
(10); meek ; gracious, obliging, kindly; prone 
(with inf. t2. Flexible; unresisting (poet.) 
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-1700. 3. Blithe, bright, lively, gay (arch.) 
1590. 4. Full of health, vigour, and good 
temper; plump and comely, ‘jolly’. (Chiefly 
of women.) 1589. 

1. I shall be buxome and obedient to justyces 
1523. 2. Wing silently the b. air MILT. P.L. 
TI. 842, 3. A Souldier. .of buxome valour Hen. V, 
m. vi. 28. 4. A b. dame about thirty SCOTT, 
Hence + Bu'xom-ly, adv., -ness. 

Buy (boi), v. (OE. byéjan, = OS. buggian, 
ON. byggja let out, lend, Goth. bugjan*:— 
Gmc. *bugjan, of unkn. origin.) 1. To get 
possession of by giving an equivalent, usu. 
in money; to obtain by paying a price; to 
purchase. (Correl. to sell) Also absol. b. 
Of things: To be an equivalent price for; to 
be the means of purchasing 1599. 2. fig. To 
obtain in exchange for something else, or by 
making some sacrifice ME. t+ 3. ABY v. 2; cf. 
BvEv. Often with dear. -1615. 4. To redeem, 
ransom. Obs. exc. in Theol. and now usu. 
repl. by redeem. ME. 5. To engage by money 
or otherwise to or to do; to hire (arch.) 1652. 

1. To b. some little Cornish borough 1714... Tob. 
into: to b. a commission in; to purchase stock in, 
shares in. b. Can the world buie such a jewell 
Much Ado 1. i. 183. 5. Nor is [he] with Pray'rs, 
or Bribes, or Flatt'ry bought DRYDEN. 

Phrases and Combs. B. in: to collect a stock of 
by purchase (often opp. to sell out); also absol. ; to 
b. back for the owner, e.g. at an auction when the 
bids are too low ; to b. a commission, stock, shares. 
B. off: to get rid of, to induce (a person) to forgo 
a claim, opposition, etc., by a money payment. 
B. out: Tansom ; to purchase a person's 
estate, or interest in any concern, and so to turn 
(him) out of it; to get rid of (any liability) by a. 
money payment. Buy over: to gain over by à 
payment. B. up: to purchase with a view of 
controlling the supply (a stock, or the whole of any 
commodity). T'o j^ bought and sold : often fig., usu. 
To be betrayed for a bribe (arch.). Hence 

Buz, var. of Buzz in various senses. 

Buzz (bz) sb.' 1605. [f. BUZZ v.'] 1. A 
sibilant hum, as that of bees, flies, or other 
insects 1645. 2. transf. The confused sound 
made by many people talking or busily 
occupied ; hence, stir, ferment 1627. 3. fig. 
ta. A whim, fad: (cf. BEE! 5). b. A busy 
rumour 1605. 

2. I found the whole. . Room in a Buz of Politics 
ADDISON. Comb. b.-saw, a circular saw. U.S. 

Buzz, sb.* 1612. [perh. echoic; cf. FUZZ 
8b.', FUZZ-BALL, Fuzzy.) 1. A bur. 2. A 
downy land-beetle (Rhizostrogus solstitialis) 
used as bait 1760. Also quasi-adv. 

Buzz, sb.* Only atirib. 1798. [abbrev. of 
Bussy.) Epithet of a large bushy wig. Also 
in comb. buzz-wig, one wearing such a wig; a 
bigwig. Also transf. 

Buzz (bvz) v.' ME. [Earlier buss; of imit. 
origin.) 1. intr. To make a humming sibilant 
sound like that of bees, etc.; to fly out, in, 
etc., with such a sound. 2, fig. To flutter, 
hover (about, over) like a buzzing insect 1650. 
3. To mutter, murmur busily. (Usu. con- 
temptuous.) (arch.) 1555. b. To make the hum 
produced by many people talking 1832. 4. 
irans. To tell in a low murmur, to whisper 
busily (arch.) 1583. 5. To spread as a rumour, 
with whispering or busy talk 1616. 6, To utter 
with, or express by, buzzing 1763. 

1. Waspes that buz about his Nose Hen. VIII, 
mi, ii. 55. 2. Boys and wenches buzzing about the 
cakeshops like flies SwrrT. 5. A bruit constantly 
buzzed FULLER. Hence Bu'zzingly adv. 

Buzz, v.* 1785. [Origin unkn.] To finish to 
the last drop in the bottle. 

Get some more port..whilst I b. this bottle 
THACKERAY. var. Buzza. 

f Buzz, int. 1602. a. An exclam. of im- 
patience. b. = ‘hey, presto’, etc. 1830. 

Buzzard? (bo-zdad). ME. [-(O)Fr. busard 
(whence also Du. buizert, G. bussard), based 
like OFr. buson (whence Fr. buse) on L. buteo, 
-on-, of unkn. origin; see-ARD.] 1. A bird of 
the genus Buleo, esp. B. vulgaris. Applied 
also, with defining words, to others of the 
Falconide : as Bald B., the Osprey; Honey 
B., Pernis apivorus; Moor B., Circus zru- 
ginosus. (The buzzard was a useless kind of 
hawk; hence sense 2.) 2. fig. A worthless, 
stupid, or ignorant person. Often with blind. 
Now dial. ME. 3. attrib. Senseless 1592. 

1. An Historian and a Libeller are as different as 
Hawk and B. NORTH. 3. A b. idol MILT. Hence 
Buzzardet, a hawk like a b., but with longer legs. 


uy'er. 


BUZZARD 


Buzzard, sb.* dial. 1825. [f. Buzz v.' + 
-ARD.] 1, A name for moths, cockchafers, 
etc. that fly by night. 2, = BUZZER 3. 1878. 

Comb. b.-clock, a cockchafer. 

Buzzer (bv-zoa). 1002. [f. Buzz v.' + 
-ER'.] 1. An insect that buzzes. Also fig. 
1606. t2. One who whispers tales. Haml. 1v. 
v.90. 3. An apparatus for making a loud 
buzzing noise as a signal; cf. hooter 1870. 

By, sb.' [north. OE. bg — ON. ber, bir 
(Sw., Da. by) habitation, village, town, f. 
bua dwell; cf. Bie v. Retained in place- 
names, as Whitby.] A place of habitation; a 
village or town. 

By, sb.*; see after BY prep. and adv. 

By (bei), prep., adv. (a., sb.) [OE. bi, un- 
stressed bi, be = OFris., OS., OHG. bi, bi 
(Du. bij, G. bei), Goth. bi :- Gmc. *bi, prob. 
identical with the second syll. of Gr. dpót, L, 
ambi-, OE. ymb(e)- around.] A. prep. 1. Of 
position in space. a. At the side or edge of; 
near, close to, beside. b. In forms of swearing 
or adjuration. In Teut. = ‘in presence of’, 
‘in touch of’, but in ME. use possibly a tr. of 
Fr. par, of instrumentality OE. c. By the 
side of; hence, in addition to, beside ME. d. 
In the region or general direction of, towards 
OK. ; spec. as in * North by East’, etc., i.e. one 
point towards the east of N., etc. 1682. e. On 
(vaguely). Obs. exc. in by land, etc. ME. 2. 
Of motion. a. Alongside of, along, down over, 
up, over OE. b. Through; also expanded 
into by way of ME. c. Near to: chiefly in to 
come by (see COME v.) ME. d. On alongside of, 
past ME. e. At, to, or within the distance of 
ME. f. Expressing the amount of an excess 
or increase, inferiority or diminution ME. 
3. Of time. a. In the course of, at, in, on. Now 
only in by day (L. interdiu), and by night (L. 
moctu) ME. b. During, for. (Now for.) 1460. 
€. On or before, not later than; t within. Of. 
BETIMES. ME. 4. (fig. from 1a.) a. After; 
with vbs. of naming, etc. OE. b. According 
to, in conformity with OE. c. According to; 
as by retail, by the yard, by the day, etc. OE. 
d. Indicating succession of groups, quantities, 
or individuals of the same class, as two by 
two, by files, man by man, etc. ME. e. About, 
concerning, with respect to, in regard to, as 
concerns OE. 5. (fig. from 2 a.) Indicating 
the medium, means, instrumentality, or 
agency OE. 6. Of circumstance, condition, 
manner, cause, reason, a, The circumstances 
of an action often pass into the notion of aid 
or means, e.g. in ‘to read by candle-light’ 
OE. b. The sense of *means' often passes 
into that of ‘attendant circumstances’, and 
so into the senses of ‘manner’, ‘cause’, 
‘reason’ ME. c. In Book-keeping, placed 
before Credit entries, the person or account 
being made creditor by the amount entered 
1695. 

1. Com sit me bye 1485. Bj -by-Bow. You'll 
stand by me upon did ERE. b. Neither 
Shalt thou sweare by thy head Matt. 5:36. So 
ellipt. By our Lady. c. If we don't get the horse 
by the bargain DE FOE. d. By the head (Naut.): 
deeper in the water forward than abaft. So by the 
stern. By the board : see BOARD sb.V. 1, 2. a. Moving 
by the river side 1816. By the way: lit. in passing 
along; fig. incidentally ; e/lipt., omitting ‘it may 
be remarked’, or the like. b, He that cometh not 
in by the dore John 10:1. e. A miss by a mile 1880, 
f. He is too moral by half SHERIDAN. 3. c. Ready 
at the door of the hotel by nine STERNE. 4. b. 
And tell what rules he did it by BUTLER Hud, 1. 
i. 86. So by book, by heart, by rote; by your leave, 
by consent, etc. e. Will doe as did the Foxe by the 
Kidde SPENSER. I know nothing by myself [R.V. 
against] 1 Cor. 4:4. 5. I did give her a pull by the 
nose, and some ill words PEPYS. T'o set by the ears: 
to set quarrelling. To live by food 4.¥.L. 1, vii. 
14, by pny 1880. Send check by bearer 1833. 
So by the hands of. So in To have children by, be 
Pregnant by, The walls of it were built by Dio- 
cletian 1682. Pipes and alcoholic liquors are 
superseded by matrimony 1844. 6. b. He began by 
banishing 700 families THIRLWALL. So in By way 
of: see WAY. Phr. By that: therefore; Warwickes 
brother, and by that our foe SHAKS. 

B. adv. [In OE. the adv. may be treated 
either as prefix to a yb., or as a prep. follow- 
ing its object.] 1. Of position : Near, close 
at hand, in another's presence or vicinity. 
See By- in comb. ME. 2. Aside, out of the 
way ; out of use or consideration ME. 3, Of 
motion: Past a certain point, beyond. Also 
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transf. of time. ME. 14. In addition, 
besides. also —1804. 

1. Methinks you sit by very 
BERKELEY. Stand by! (Naut.) —be ready. 
by (Naut.): sai close-hauled to 2 
Stand by, or I shall gaul you John Iv. iii. 95. Tolay 
something by for a rainy day 1807. To lie (lay) by 
(Naut.) :— mod. /ie to. 3. They marched by in 
pairs B. JONS. 

By, bye, a. OE. [attrib. use of prec. by- in 
adv. (The spelling bye is now preferred in 
this use.)] 1. gen. The opposite of main. Also 
fig. See BY- in comb. and BY-PATH, etc. 
2. fig. a. Away from the main purpose, 
incidental, casual; b. of secondary impor- 
tance; C. secret, underhand. See BY-MATTER, 
By-woRD, etc. OE. 

1. The mule preferred the high road to the bye 
one SOUTHEY. 2. By and idle talke BROME. A bye 
effect, PALEY, consideration 1842. 

By’, bye, sb. 1567. [ellipt. use of prec. 
adj.] f À secondary course or matter; a side 
issue; usually opp. to main —1824. See also 
BYE. 

Neither was the main let fall, nor time lost, 
upon the by NORTH. Phr. By the by: by aside way, 
on a side issue; incidentally. Obs. or arch. Also 
quasi-adj.: Off the main track, of secondary 
importance 1615. Also used ellipt., with the 
Crete of ‘it may be remarked’, or the like 


BP. 
ull and 
id. 


By- in composition. 
es A ME. var. of the prefix BI-, BE-, as bycause 
etc. 
B. By- (occ. bye-): the prep., adv., or adj. in 
comb. 
I. Compounds in which by- is a prep., as 
by-rote a. 
II. Compounds in which by- has an advb. 
force: a. with senses ‘beside, past’; as by-stroller, 
-flown, etc. b. with sense 'aside, SIDE-'; as 
by-glance, -thought, by-wipe (= side-stroke), etc. 
III. 1. Combs. in which by has an adjectival 
force: a. with senses ‘at one side’, ‘out-of-the- 


ment, etc. 2. 
i luction ( 


-by (bi), suffiz, forming 1. names of places 
(north.) from By sb.', as in Grimsby, etc. 2. 
personal appellations, derisive or playful, as 
idlesby, wigsby, etc. Perh. formed after per- 
sonal surnames derived from place-names, as 
Littleby, ete. 

By and by (boi- ond boi, bai: on boi), 
advb. phr. (and sb.) ME. [See BY prep. 4 d.] 
t 1. Of a succession of things : One by one, one 
after another, in order 1485. f 2, On and on, 
continuously —1620. 3. Straightway, at once 
—1690. 4. [Cf. presently, and Fr. bientôt.) Be- 
fore long, soon. (The current sense.) 1526. 
+5. Therefore; = L. continuo —1631. 6. sb. 
a. Procrastination; b. Time coming 1591. 

4. To haue slayne the Prophetes before, and 
byanby Christ 1549. 

Byard (beiüid) 1847. [Origin unkn.] 
Mining. A leather strap crossing the breast, 


used by the men who drag wagons in coal-- 


mines. (Dicts.) 

By'bidder, 1880. [See BY- III. 1 c] A 
Person at an auction who bids with the 
object of raising the prices (dial.). 

By-blow (boi-blóv) 1594. [See By- II, 
IIL. 1.] 1. A side-blow or side-stroke (lit. and 
fig.). 2. One who comes into being by a side 
stroke; a bastard. Also fig. 1595. t 3. A blow 
C —1084. 

+ Now ani en a by-blow from the i 
MILT. 3. Now also with their force Vis 
split the very Stones in pieces BUNYAN, 

t By-boat. 1698. [f. Bv-] ?An extra 
lon Used esp. of the Newfoundland fishery 

t By--chop. [See By-, By-BLow, 
A bastard. B. Jons. 

t Bycoket. 1464. [- OFr. bicoquet ornate 
military head-dress (etc.), of uncertain etym.] 
A kind of cap or head-dress (peaked before 
and behind) {Through a series of blunders 
a bicocket, misprinted abocockel, was turned 
into ABacoT, in which form it appears in 
mod. dictionaries. 

By:-corner; see BY- III. 1 a. 


BY-SLIP.] 


BY-PLAY 


Bye (bei). 1603. [var. of By 
subst.) 1. a. Cricket. A run scored fora ted 
which passes the batsman, and is missed b 
the wicket-keeper and long-stop 1746, bj 
Tennis, Boxing, etc.: The position of. 
individual who is left without a competit 
when the rest have been drawn in pairs 1883, 
€. in Lacrosse, etc.: A goal, a starting ling 
1841. d. A by-match or event 1884, 2, The 
name of a plot against the government of 
James I. (Distinguished from the Main 
plot.) 1603. 

t Bye, by, v. ME. (aphet. f. ABY, ABYR 0] 
1. = ABY v. 2, BUY v. 3. 1599. 2, absol, = 
Dd 4. ME. only. 3. intr. = Any v. 5, 

Bye-bye' (boi-boi). [Late ME. byby byby 
by (xv); cf. ON. bi bi and bium bum.) A 
sound used to lull a child to sleep; hence, 
“sleep” or ‘bed’. 4 

Bye-bye* (boi-boi-). 1709. Colloq. var. of 
Goop-BYE. 

By’-end ; see By- IIT. 1 o, d. 

t By-fellow. 1856. [See By- IIT. 3.) A 
fellow of a college not on the foundation, 

Bygoing (boi-gó":in), vbl. sb. 1097. If. By- 
II. a.] The action of passing by; eap. in In 
the b.: in passing. 

Bygone, by-gone (boi-gón) ME. [f, BY- 
II. a.) A. ppl. a. 1. That has gone by; that 
has happened in past time; former. tb, 
Ago. SWIFT. 2. Deceased. Also transf. 1513, 

B. sb. 1. pl. Things (esp. offences) that are 
past 1568. b. Arrears 1663. 2. The past (rare) 
1872. 

1. B. shall be b.; the new Era shall begin 
CARLYLE. 

f By'land. 1577. A peninsula -1630. 

Bylander, obs. f. BILANDER., 

By-lane (boi-lé':n) 1587. [f. BY- IIT. 1b.] 
A side lane ; also, à side passage in a mine. 

By-law, bye-law (boi:10). ME. [Insensel 
orig. varying with birlaw BYRLAW (XII) = 
ON. *bjjarlagu, f. gen. sing. of býr habita- 
tion, village, town (f. *bū-; cf. BOWER) + 
*lagu law; in senses 2 and 3 alt. of this by 
substitution of By sb.: town and by assoc, 
w. By-.] tl. Var. of Byrtaw. b. Often 
used spec. of ordinances made by common 
consent in a Court-leet or Court-baron 1607, 2, 
A law or ordinance dealing with matters of. 
local or internal regulation, made by a local 
authority, or by a corporation or association 
ME. 3.A secondary, subordinate, or acces- 
sory law 1541. 

2. There was likewise a law to restrain the by- 
laws, or ordinances of corporations BACON. B. 
lawes wè the. .Schollers..have made 1528, Sel. 
Records Oxford. 3. In detail, or what may be 
called the by-laws of each art SIR J. REYNOLDS. 


Hence By'law mai BYRLAW-MAN. Jang. 
t Bylive, by'lif(e. (OE. bidleofa, f. big, bt 
from, etc. (see By) + lif Lire, -leofa 


living.] That which one lives by; living, 
sustenance ME. i 
By-matter (boi-me:toz). 1552. [f. BY- II. 
1c,3.] A side incident; a trivial matter. 
Dissenters and Scruplers in by-matters 1674. > 
Byname, by-name (bai-né'm), sb. ME. (f. 
BY- IIT. 3.) 1. A name other than the main 
one; esp. a surname; a sobriquet. 2. A niok- 


name 1580. 
> 158 „name of K. Richard 
1. Lions-heart, is. .the by pains Ci Se Junius, 


1631. 2. . Welbore Ellis 
under deer of Grildrig EARL STANHOPE. 
Hence By-name v, to surname, to nickname. t 
By-pass (bəi-pas). 1848. [BY- B. III. "s 
Pass sb.*] 1. A secondary pipe to allow i 
free passage of gas, etc.; esp. the PIENE 
tube and pilot light which remains alig! 
when a gas-jet is turned off. 2. A D 
diverging from and re-entering a main ret 
esp. for the relief of congestion 1922. 
as vb. ME 
Bypast, by-past (boi-past), ppl. 4 x 
[By- II. a.) Gone by, elapsed; former. M 
Bypath, by-path (boipap). ME. [f. PY 
HT. 1b.) A side path; a private Or i'a 
feequentfed. path. Also fig. (Formerly 
ad sense. ^ 
Sia. By. pathes, and indirect crook'd wayes 
SHARKS. 


y- III. 10] 
tf. px D 
o transf. 


By-play (boi-plé'). 1812. 
Action carried on aside, and ofte 
show, during the main action. Als 


BY-PRODUCT 


By-product (boi:pro:dpkt). 1857. [f. BY- 
Til. 2, 3.] A secondary product; a substance 
obtained in the course of a specific process, 
but not its primary object. 

Byre (bei»i). [OE. bre, 
Bower sb.'] A cow-house. 

He had beeves in the b. BARHAM. 

t By--respe:ct; see BY- III. 1c, d. 

Byrla:dy, ini. Still dial. 1570. Contr. of 


by our Lady. 
t Byrla'kin. 1528. Contr. of by our Lady- 


kin -1625. 
Byrlaw. arch. or dial. ME. [-ON. 
*bjjarlaygu; see BY-LAW, BYE-LAW.] 1. The 
local custom or law of & township, manor, 
or rural district, whereby disputes as to 
boundaries, trespass of cattle, etc., were 
gettled without going into the law courts. 2. 
transf. A district having its own byr-law 
court, or local law 1850, Hence in Yorkshire 
place-names, as Brampton Bierlow, ete. 

Byrlawman. ME. [f. prec.] An officer 
appointed at a Court-leet for duties connected 
with the framing and execution of byrlaws. 
Also called Bierlaw-&rayves (see GREAVE). 

By'rnie, Now Hist. ME. [Sc. var. of ME. 
brinie (XrI-Xv) — ON. brynja.] A coat of mail. 

By-road. 1673. [f. By- IIT. 1 b.] A road 
which is not à main road; a little frequented 
road. 

Byronic (boirg-nik), a. 1823. [Cf. MILTONIC.] 
1, Characteristic of, or after the manner of, 
Byron or his poetry. Also absol. 2. quasi-sb. 
pl. [after philippics.] Declamation or in- 
vective in the style of Byron 1850. 

1, A B. youth in a turn-down collar 1856. B. 
mock heroics FROUDE, So By'ronism, the 
characteristics of Byron or his poetry; imitation 
of Byron. 

By'-room; see BY- III. 1 a. 

|| Byrsa (bS-sá). 1811. (Late L. -= Gr. 
Aiipoa hide.] Med. A leather skin, to spread 
plasters upon. 

t By'-slip. 1612. [f. BY- IT. b.] 1. A trivial 
fault. 2. transf. A bastard 1670. 

tBy'-speech; see By- II, III. 1 c. 

+ By-spel, bi'spel. [ME. bispell, 
bispell, f. bi BY + SPELL sb.! story.] 
parable. 2. A proverb —1656, 

t Byss, sb. ME. [- OFr. bysse — L. byssus; 
see BYSSUS.] = Byssus 1; fine linen —1648. 

Byssa‘ceous, «a. 1835. [f. BYSSUS; see 
7ACEOUS.] Bof. Composed of fine entangled 
threads. 

Byssiferous, a. 1835. (f. as prec. + 
"FEROUS.] Zool. Furnished with a byssus. 

Byssine (bi-sin), a. ME. [- L. byssinus = 
Gr. Bícowos,] 1. Made of byssus 1656, 2. 
quasi-sb. [L. byssinum.] = Byss sb. 

By'ssoid, a. 1857. [f. BYSSUS + -om.] 
Bol. Like a byssus, byssaceous. 

Byssolite (bi-soloit). 1847. [f. Gr. Avooos + 
"WTE.| An olive-green variety of hornblende. 

Byssus (bisós. ME. [-L. byssus — Gr. 
Avooos, of Sem. origin. See Byss.) 1. An 
exceedingly fine and valuable textile fibre 
and fabric known to the ancients; it denoted 
Properly a kind of flax, but was used also of 
Cotton, silk, etc. t 2. A name for filamentous 
fungoid growths, which are now more accur- 
ately classified —1838. 3. Zool. The tuft of fine 
silky filaments by which molluscs of the 
Eenus Pinna and various mussels attach 
themselves to the surface of rocks; it is 
risp by the byssus-gland in the foot 1836. 

« Bol. The thread-like stipe of some fungi 
HAA hb Asbestos. 

© ue fayrest of al [flexe] growyth in Egypte; 
for tj ] 

P^ hero, jie isis made ani fayre and whyte 


m ystander (boiste:ndex) 1619. [f. BY- 
:&.] One who is standing by; a spectator. 


Such an act, eit 1 
way justifiable tinet tn Exeeütiotier or b., is in no 


'y’-street ; see BY- III. 1 b. 
By-term (boi-tozm). 1579. [f. BY- III. 3, 4.] 
Hee A nickname. 2. In Univ. of Cambridge : 
erm which is not the main one for entering: 
9r for taking degrees 1883. 
By--thing; see BY- IIT. 2, 3. 
gy nme, see By- ITI. 2. 
y'-turning ; see BY- IIT. 1 b. 
= ae T Obs. 1731. [f. BY- II. b, HI. 
was 8. A side glance or glimpse. b. An 
‘avowed or self-interested aim. 


prob. rel. to 


OE. 
1. A 
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No by views of his own shall mislead him 
ATTERBURY. 

By:-walk; see By- ITI. 1 b. 

Byward (bei-wQad), sb. 1840. [f. By- III. 
1,3.] A ward or guard which is not the main 
one; as in the B. Tower of the Tower of 
London. 

By-way (bei-wé). ME. [f. BY- IIT. 1b.] 
A way other than the highway; a secluded, 
private, or unfrequented way. Also transf. or 
fig.; often depreciatively. 

The by-ways and short-cuts to wealth D. 
JERROLD. 

By-west; see By prep. 1d. 

By-wipe; see By- II. b. 

By-word (bei'woid) OE. (ME. biword, 
preceded by late OE. biwyrde = OHG. 
biwurti, rendering L. proverbium ; see BY a. 2.] 
1. A proverbialsaying. 2. A person or thing 
that becomes proverbial as an object of 
scorn or contempt 1535. b. A byname 1598. 
T 3. A trick of speech, pet phrase 1710. f 4. 
A hint; a word beside the matter in hand 
—1658. 

1. Is it not a by word, like will to like LYLY. 2. 
Israel shall be a prouerbe, and a by-word among 
all people 1 Kings 9:7. 

By-work (boi-wiik). 1587. [f. By- III.) 
1. Work done in by-times; = Gr. sápepyov; 
also, work done with ulterior motives. 2. An 
accessory work. ? Obs. 1587. 


Byzantian (bize-nfiin), a. and sb. 1619. 
[f. L. Byzantius + -AN; see next,] = next. 
Byzantine (bizwe-ntein, bi-zéntoin) 1599. 


[- Fr. byzantin or L. Byzantinus, f. Byzan- 
lium; see BEZANT, -INE'.] A. adj. Belonging 
to Byzantium or Constantinople. b. spec. 
Pertaining to the style of art, esp. of archi- 
tecture, developed in the Eastern division of 
the Roman Empire. The Byzantine archi- 
tecture makes special use of the round arch, 
cross, circle, dome, and rich mosaic work. 
1848. c. Pertaining to the (style of music of 
the) Eastern Church. 

B. historians: those who lived in the Eastern 
Empire from the 6th to the 15th c. 

B. sb. 1. An inhabitant of Byzantium 1656. 
2. = BEZANT 1. 1599. + 3. = BEZANT 2. 1605. 
2. A Bizantin, which is..six pence sterling 
HAKLUYT. So also Byza:ntine'sque a. in the B. 
style of art. Byza'ntinism, the style and method 
of art developed in the B. empire. Byza'ntinize 


v. trans. to make B. 


C (si), the third letter of the Roman alpha- 
bet, was orig. identical with the Greek 
Gamma, T, and Semitic Gimel, whence its 
form. In earlier Latin, it functioned both as 
(g) and (k); but subseq. it stood for the (k) 
sound only. 

When the Roman alphabet was introduced 
into Britain, C had only the sound (k). The 
present yalue of C is the result of develop- 
ments which took place both in Britain and 
on the continent during the time covered by 
the OE. and ME. periods. (See O.E.D.) 

Tn mod. English, C has (1) the ‘hard’ sound 
(k) bef. a, o, u, bef. a cons. (exc. A), and when 
final; (2) bef. e, i, y it has the soft sound (s). 
In all words from OE. and OFr., final c is 
avoided : the (k) sound being written k, or ck, 
as in beak, book, etc. Final c, however, is 
written in mod. words from Latin, Greek, or 
other langs., and (of late) in the ending ~ic, as 
in sac, epic, critic, ete. But where this c is 
followed in inflexion by e or i, it is changed to 
ck, as in physicking, pic-nicker, etc. When 
the (s) sound is final, it must be written -ce, 
as in trace, ice, etc., and this final e is retained 
in composition bef. a, o, u, as in trace-able, 
etc. (3) Ci (rarely ce) preceding another vowel 
has frequently the sound of (f), esp. in the 
endings -cious, -cial, -cion, as atrocious, etc, 
This sound (which is also taken by t in the 
same Position) is comparatively modern. 

In foreign words, c occas. retains the foreign 
pronunciation, as in It. cicerone (tfitferó-ne). 

C springs: see CEE (springs) : C clef: see CLEF’. 

II. Used to denote serial order with the value of 
*third', as quire C. spec. a. in Music: The key- 
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note of the ‘natural’ major scale. Also, the scale 
which has that note for its tonic. b. In abstract 
reasoning, law, etc.: Any third person or thing. 
C3: the lowest grade of physical fitness for 
military service ; hence fig. 

III. Abbreviations. 1. C, now rarely c. = L. 
centum a hundred; so CC = 200, CCCC or CD = 
400; formerly written ii.c., etc. Also, formerly = 
cwt. 2. Mus. ‘As a sign of time C stands for 
common time, 4 crotchets in a bar; and ([ for 
allabreve time, with 2 or 4 minims in a bar" 
(Grove). C = Counter-tenor, or Contralto; C.F. 
= canto fermo. 3. C. = various proper names, as 
Charles; C = Cardinal (obs.); © (Chem.) Carbon; 
C (Electricity) current; C. = Centigrade (thermo- 
meter); c. chapter; c. century ; c. (Cricket) caught; 
c. (bef. a date) = L. circa soot! C.A. Chartered 
Accountant (Sc.); C.B. Companion of the Bath; 
C.E. Civil Engineer; C.S. Civil Service; C. of E. 
(si:ovit*) Church of England. 

Ca’, mod. Sc. f. CALL sb. and v., call, drive. 

| Caaba (kā-ăbă). 1734. [- Arab. ka'ba 
square or cubical house.] The sacred edifice 
at Mecea, which contains the ‘black stone’ 
and is the ‘Holy of Holies’ of Islam. 

"This is the C., which is usually called, by way of 
eminence, the House SALE. var. Kaaba. 

Caam (kim). 1792. [Origin unkn.] The 
HEDDLES of à loom. 

|| Cab (keeb), sb.* Also kab. 1535. (- Heb. 
kab, measure of capacity (2 Kings 6:25).] A. 
Heb. dry measure; about 21 imperial pints. 

t Cab, sb.* 1650. Abbrev. of cavalier (or 
Sp. caballero). 

Cab (keeb), sb.* 1827. 1. Abbrev. of CABRIO- 
LET, but applied more widely; a public 
carriage with two or four wheels, drawn by 
one horse, and seating two or four persons. 
2. The covered part of a locomotive, which 
shelters the drivers 1864. 

1. Cabs—or cabriolets. .—were not known to us. 
unti] 1820. 1860. Comb.; c.-rank, a row of 
cabs on a stand; -stand, a place where cabs are 
authorized to stand while waiting for hire. 

Cab (kæb), sb.‘ slang. 1876. [Short for 
CABBAGE 8b.*] A crib used by a pupil in get- 
ting up his lessons. 

Cab (keeb), v.' collog. 1858. [f. CAB &b.?] 
intr. (also to c. it): To go in à cab. 

Cab, v.* slang. [Short for CABBAGE v.*] To 
pilfer; to crib. 

|| Cabaan, caban (kábà:n) 1693. [- Arab. 
and Pers, kabd'.] A white cloth worn by 
Arabs over their shoulders. 

Cabal (kábe-1), sb. 1616. [- Fr. cabale = 
med.L. cab(b)ala (1t., Sp. cabala) ; see CARBALA.] 
f 1. = CABBALA 1. —1603. t 2. = CABBALA 2, 
~1763. 3. A private intrigue of a sinister 
character formed by a small body of persons 
1646. b. = Caballing 1734. 4. A secret meet- 
ing, esp. of intriguers or of a faction (arch.) 
1049. 5. A small body of persons engaged in 
private machination or intrigue; a junto 
1660. 6. Applied in the reign of Charles II 
to a small committee of the Privy Council, 
which was the precursor of the modern 
cabinet 1005. b. in Hist. applied spec. to the 
five ministers of Charles II, viz. Clifford, 
Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, and Lauder- 
dale, who signed the Treaty of Alliance with 
France in 1672; the initials of their names 
made up the word cabal 1673. Also attrib. 

3. The c. against Washington BANCROFT. b. 
Centres of c. BURKE. 5. A c. of artists 1859. 6. 
It being read before the King, Duke, and the 
Caball PEPYS. 

Cabal (kabel), v. 1680. [f. prec.] 1. intr. 
To combine (together) for some private end. 
(Usu. in & bad sense.) 2. intr. To intrigue 
privately (against) 1680. 3. refl. To bring 
oneself by caballing. BURKE. 

2. Time has been given to c. to sow dissensions, 
etc. 1789. Hence t Cabalist, Caba'ller, one who 
cabals. Caba‘lling vbl. sb. petty plotting, 
intriguing. 

Cabala, var. of CABBALA; also — CABAL 
(rare). 2 

Cabalic, -al, -ism, etc.; see CABBALIC, etc. 

fCa'ball 1450. [prob. var. of CAPLE 
assoc. w. L. caballus horse.] A horse —1650. 

| Cabalerro (ka:bal'éro) 1877. [Sp = 
Fr. chevalier, It. cavaliere; see CAVALIER.] A 
(Spanish) gentleman. 

Caballine (ka-balein), a. ME. [~ L. cabal- 
linus, f. caballus horse; see -INE'.] Of or 
belonging to horses; equine. 
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C. fountain = L. fons caballinus, the fountain 
Hippocrene, fabled to have been produced by a 
stroke of the foot of Pegasus the winged horse of 
the Muses; hence = ‘fountain of inspiration’. 

Caban, cabane, earliest ff. CABIN. Used occ. 
for local colouring (French or Canadian). 

|| Cabana (kübà-ná) 1864. [f. name of a 
Spanish exporting house.] The name of a 


cigar. 

| Cabaret (ks-büre). 1655.  [-(O)Fr., 
prob. of Walloon origin and orig. denoting 
& structure of wood; in med.L. cabaretus.] 
1. A drinking-shop. 2. A restaurant where 
singing and dancing are provided during a 
meal; also, the entertainment itself 1915. 

1. Sung two or three years ago in cabarets 
DRYDEN. 

Cabbage (ke-béd3), sb.' [Earliest forms 
cabache, -oche — (O)Fr. caboche head, Picard 
var. of OFr. caboce, of unkn. origin. Forthe 
development of the final consonant cf. know- 
ledge, partridge, sausage, spinach.] 1. A plane- 
leaved cultivated variety of Brassica oleracea. 
Orig. the ‘cabbage’ was the ‘head’ formed by 
the unexpanded leaves of B. oleracea; now 
the name includes the whole species or genus, 
whether hearting or not, as in Savoy C., 
Wild C., etc. 2, Used with epithets of other 
plants: Chinese C., Brassica chinensis; 
Dog’s C., Thelygonum cynocrambe, a succu- 
lent herb of the Mediterranean; Kerguelen’s 
Land C., Pringlea antiscorbutica; Meadow 
or Skunk C., Symplocarpus fetidus; St. 
Patrick's C. = LONDON PRIDE; Sea C. = 
SrA-KALE; Sea-Otter's C., Nereocystis. 3. 
The terminal bud of palm trees. See CABBAGE- 
TREE. 1638. f 4. The burr whence spring the 
horns of a deer 1611. 

1. Take cabaches and cut hom on foure. .and 
let hit boyle 1440. 

Comb.: c. bark, the narcotic and anthelmintic 
bark of the c.-bark tree or CABBAGE-TREE, 
Andira inermis (N.O. Leguminosz); c. beetle = 

e flea ; c. butterfly, the Large White Butter- 
fly of English gardens and fields, Pieris brassica, 
occ. also the small White (P. rape); -cole = 
sense 1; -flea, a minute leaping beetle, Haltica 
consobrina, the larvie of which destroy c. plants; 
fly, a two-winged fly (Anthomyia brassica), the 
grubs of which destroy the roots of c. ; -head, see 
sense 1; fig. a brainless fellow; -lettuce, a lettuce 
forming a c.-like head; -moth, one of the Noc- 
tuina (Mamestra brassica), the caterpillar of 
which infests the c.; -palm, Areca oleracea, a 
native of the West Indies, etc.; see CABBAGE- 
TREE; -plant, a young seedling of the c.; -rose, 
a double red rose, with large round compact flower 
(Rosa. onha -wood, (a.) the wood of the 
cabbage-tree, (b.) Eri iron anfractuosum, a 
tree related to Bombaz; -worm, any larva which 
devours c, Hence Ca'bbagy a. rare. 

Cabbage (kæ-bèd3), sb.* 1663. [Of unkn. 
origin. Herrick has carbage and garbage in the 
same sense, 1648.] 1. Shreds (or large pieces) 
of cloth appropriated by tailors in cutting 
out clothes. t 2. slang. A tailor —1725. 3. 
Schoolboy slang. A crib; = CAB sb.* 

Ca'bbajge, v.' 1528. [f. CABBAGE sb.!] t 1. 
intr. To grow to a head, as the horns of a deer. 
b. To form a head, as a cabbage 1601. 2. 
trans. See CABOCHE v. 1530. 

Ca'bbage, v.* 1712. [f. CABBAGE sb.' Of. 
OFr. cabas deceit, theft, Du. kabassen pilfer.] 
To appropriate surreptitiously, as a tailor 
does shreds. b. Schoolboy slang. To crib 
1837. 
le taylor. .cabages whole yards of cloath 


Ca'bbage-tree. 1725. [f. CABBAGE sb.' i, 
2.] 1. Any palm tree, whose terminal bud is 
eaten like the head of a cabbage; esp. a. The 
West Indian tree, Areca or Oreodoza oleracea, 
also called Cabbage-palm and Palmetto Royal. 
b. Chamerops palmetto of the Southern U.S. 
C. Euterpe oleracea of Brazil. d. Livistona in- 
ermis of N. Australia. e. Corypha australis of 
Australia. 2. Other plants and trees, as the 
Cabbage-bark Tree, Andira inermis of the 
West Indies; Cordyline indivisa of New Zea- 
land. Bastard or Black C. T., Andira 
inermis (see above) ;—of St. Helena : Melano- 
dendron inlegrifolium;—of S. America: the 
leguminous genus Geoffroya. Canary Island 
C. T., Cacolia kleinia nervifolia, a composite 
plant. Small Umbelled C. T., Commiden- 
dron ium. 

|| Cabbala (kee-bala). 1521. [~med.L. cab- 
bala — Rabbinical Heb. kabbalá tradition, 
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f. kibbel receive, accept.] 1. The oral 
tradition handed down from Moses to the 
Rabbis of the Mishnah and the Talmud. b. 
Later, the pretended tradition of the mystical 
interpretation of the Old Testament. 2. gen. 
ta. An unwritten tradition —1692. b. Mys- 
tery, esoteric doctrine or art 1665. 

1. Cabala. .is derived fro man to man by mouth 
only and not by wrytynge FISHER. 2. b. Doctors 


in the cabala of political science BURKE. Hence, 
camane a. of or pertaining to the C. var. 
ala. 


Cabbalism (ke-biliz’m). 1590. [f. prec. + 
-ISM.] 1. The system or manner of the Jewish 
Cabbala 1614. 2. Occult doctrine; mystery 
1590. 3. ! (Cf. CABAL, CABALIST.) 1847. 

3. I do not know that there is more Cabalism in 
the Anglican, than in other Churches EMERSON. 
var. Cabalism. 

Cabbalist (kæ-bălist). 1533. [- Fr. caba- 
liste, f. as prec. + -IST; cf. med.L. cabbalista.] 
1. One versed in the Jewish Cabbala. 2. One 
skilled in mystic arts or learning 1592. 

2. Cupid is a casuist, A mystic and a cabalist 
EMERSON. var. Cabalist. 

Cabbalistic, -al (kebüli-stik, -&1), a. Also 
cabal-. 1624. (f. prec. + 10, or — Fr. 
cabalistique.] Of, pertaining to, or like the 
Cabbala or cabbalists; having a mystic 
sense; occult. 

Certain. . cabalistic signs upon the skull TYLOR. 
Hence Cabbali'stically adv. 

f Ca'bbalize, v. Also cabal-. 1660, [f. as 
prec. ; see -IZE.] intr, To use the manner of 
the cabbalists ; to speak mystically. 

Ca:bber. collog. [f. CAB sb.? + -ERL] A 
cab-horse. 

Ca'bbing, vòl. sb. 1870. [f. CAB sb. + 
-ING'.] Cab-driving, cab-letting. Also attrib. 
Cabble (kee-b’l), v. 1849. [var. of SCABBLE; 
of unkn. origin.] Iron-emelting. To break up 
flat pieces of partially finished iron for 
faggoting. Hence Ca‘bbler. 

Ca'bby. collog. 1859. [f. CAB sb.* + -y*.] 
A cab-driver. 

Caber (ké'-boa). 1513. [- Gael. cabar = Ir. 
cabar, W. ceibr beam, rafter.] A pole or spar, 
usually consisting of the stem of a young 
pine or fir-tree, used in scaffolding, etc. ; and 
esp. in the Highland exercise of throwing or 
tossing the caber. 

Carbful. 1856. [f. CAB sb.* + -FUL.] 
much or as many as a cab will hold. 

Cabiai (ka-bi,ai). 1774. [Fr. — Galibi (or 
Carib. of French Guiana)] The Capybara 
(Hydrocherus capybara). 

|| Cabilliau, cabeliau (ka-bil’d, kà-bélyau). 
1696. [- Du. kabeljau, whence also Fr. cabil- 
laud.] Cod-fish ; ‘also, a dish of cod mashed’. 

Cabin (ke-bin). [Late ME. cabane - (O)Fr. 
cabane — Pr. cabana = It. capanna — late L. 
capanna (according to Isidore, a rustic word), 
cavanna.) t 1. A booth, hut, (soldier's) tent, 
or other temporary shelter —1649. 2. A per- 
manent mud or turf-built hovel, or the like 
ME. rhet. = ‘poor dwelling’ 1598. t3. A 
cell -1616. f b. A small room -1620. 14. 
A natural cave; a wild beast's den —1794. 
5. A compartment in a vessel for eating or 
Sleeping in; an apartment in a ship for 
officers or passengers ME. Also, ta berth 
—1769. t6. A litter 1631. t7. A (political) 
CE Make me à will 

- Make me a w Cabine at your gate A 
N.1. v.287. 2. A mud c. here and there 1832, acis 
Tom's Cabin (title) 1850. 5. Keepe your Cabines 
OU do assist thestorme SHAKS. Comb. c.-boy, 
a boy who waits on the officers and passengers 
on board. 

Cabin (ke-bin), v. 1586. [f. the sb.] 1. 
intr. To dwell, lodge, in, or as in, a cabin 
(senses 1-4). 2. trans. To lodge, shelter, as 
in a cabin 1602. 3. trans. To shut up within 
narrow bounds. (Mostly after Shaks.) 1605. 
1. And sucke the Goate, And cabbin in a Caue 
Tit. A. IV. ii. 179. 3. Now I am cabin'd, crib'd, 
confin'd, bound in Macb. rr. iv. 24. i 
Cabined (kæ-bind), ppl. a. 1592. [f. CABIN 
sb. and v. + -ED.] Made like a cabin; 
furnished with a cabin; confined in narrow 
Space; fig. confined in action, thought, etc. 
Cabinet (kz-binét). 1549. [Eng. dim. of 
CABIN; influenced in senses 3-6 by Fr. 
cabinet — It. gabinetto ‘closet, press, chest of 
drawers'.] I. (Cf. BOWER 1-3.) +1. A little 


As 
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cabin, hut, soldier’s tent; a rustic d 
lodging, tabernacle; a den of a pen 
12. A summerhouse or bower 1737 3.4 
small chamber; a private room, a bonda 
(arch.) 1565. t4. A museum, picture-galion 
etc. -1796. 5, A case for the safe custody of 
jewels, letters, documents, ete.; and thus, 
Piece of furniture, often ornamental, fitted 
with drawers, shelves, etc., for the preserva. 
tion and display of specimens 1550, t 6. fig. 
A secret receptacle, treasure-chamber; arcan- 
um, ete. 1067. "Short for Cabinet photograph, 

3. Cabinets shalt thou make in the arke Gen. 6. H4. 
5. The best jewel in the best c. DONNE. yer 

IL. In politics. 1.(cf. 1. 3) The Private room 
in which the chief ministers of a country 
meet; the council-chamber. Now = ‘poli: 
tical consultation and action’, 1607. b, 
Those who meet in the cabinet. (Formerly 
called the Cabinet Council, as opp. to the 
Privy Council.) 1644. tc. A meeting of this 
body. Now called a ‘Cabinet council’, or 
‘meeting of the Cabinet’. —1805. 2. Cabinet 
Council : a. the earlier name of the Cabinel; 
see II. 1 b. 1025. b. now, A meeting of the 
Cabinet 1679. 3. Cabinet Counsellor, a 
private counsellor; a member of the Cabinet 
1611. 

1. a. Equally great in the c. as in the feld 
T b. The members of the President's 

. 1874. 

III. attrib., etc. 1. Of the cabinet; private, 
secret 1607. 2. Fitted for a private chamber, 
or worthy to be kept in a cabinet. Occ, tech- 
nical, as in c. edition, c. organ, c. photograph, 
c. piano, etc. 1090. 3. Fit for cabinet-making, 
as c. woods 1849. 4, Of or pertaining to the 
Political cabinet, as c. minister, etc, 1817, 

1. His private C. devotions CLARENDON, 2. It ls 
quite a c. picture Miss MITFORD. Comb, c.-sized 
a, of fit size for placing in a c.; (a photograph) of 
the size larger than a carte-de-visite. 

Ca'binet, v. 1642. [f. prec.] To enclose in 
or as in a cabinet. 

Ca'binet-ma:ker. 1681. 1, One whose 
business it is to make cabinets (sense T. 5), 
and fine joiner's work. 2. casual. One who 
constructs a political cabinet 1884. 

Cable (ké'-b', sb. [- AFr., ONFr. *cable, 
var. of OFr. chable (mod. câble — Pr. cable) i= 
late L. cap(u)lum halter — Arab. habl, assoc. 
with L. capere seize, hold; perh., however, 
immed. — Pr. cable, and in any case reinforced 
by (M)LG., (M)Du. kabel, of Rom. origin.] 
1. A strong thick rope, orig. of hemp or other 
fibre, now also of strands of iron wire. 
fig. 2. spec. (Naut.) The thick rope to which 
a ship's anchor is fastened; hence, anything 
used for the same purpose, as a chain of iron 
links (chain cable) ME. Also fig. b.c 
cable’s length, ‘about 100 fathoms; in marine 
charts 607-56 feet’ (Smyth). 3. Telegraph 
A rope-like line used for submarine (as 
graphs, containing a core of insulated con 
ducting wires encased in an outer [us 
of strong wire strands. Also b. & vandie g 
insulated wires, passing through a pipe l 
underground. 1854. c. A CABLEGRAM 1883. fo) 
Arch., ete. (also cable-moulding): A pun 
moulding made in the form of a rope Ta 

1. A threfolde c. is not lightly broken Keeles. £: a 
2. "The c. broke, the holding-Anchor lost SHARE 
3. Reported by c. to have put into St. Tho 
1880. 


Comb.: c.-bends, ‘two small ropes for Uds 
the end of a hempen c. to its own part, in Ti the 
secure the clinch by which it is fastenet doyed to 
anchor-ring’ (Smyth) ; -buoy, a cask ET 4 
buoy up the c.; -Iaid, a., composed of three Pi. 
strands, each composed of three small rr 
-rope = sense 1; also c.-laid rope; “SOC oon 
capstan; -tier, the place in a hold, or betty 
decks, where the cables are coiled away; such a8 
the apparatus used in drilling deep holes, 
artesian wells, etc. o 

Cable (kZi-b'), v. 1500. [f. the sb.) b 
furnish with a cable or cables; to faster 
or as with a cable, to tie up. 2. AT gg 
furnish (a column) with cable-moulding? To 
CABLE sb. 4) 1766. 3. trans. and eri 
transmit (a message, n a comm: 
by submarine telegraph 1871.. if. 

Here Vent cabled up above their shot SH 
3. The exciting news cabled from Irel (f. CABi 


Cablegram (ké'-b'lgrem). 1868. zum 
Sb. + -GRAM, after telegram.] A message 
by submarine telegraphic cable. 


CABLET 


Cablet (ké-blét). 1575. [f. CABLE sb. + 
-pr] A small cable or cable-laid rope less 
than 10 inches in circumference. 
+Carblish. 1594. [- AFr. *cablis (OFr. 
chaablis) = Fr. chablis (in bois chablis XVI), f. 
OFr. chaabler break off branches of trees; in 
med.L. cablicium, cablicia (xm) wind-fallen 
wood.] Strietly, windfalls, but explained in 
16th c. as = brushwood —1852. 


Cabman (kee-bmén). 1835. [f. CAB sb.?] 
The driver of a public cab. 
Cabob (kübo:b) Also kabob. 1690. [- 


Urdu (Pers.) — Arab. kabáb.] 1. An oriental 
dish of meat roasted in small pieces on 
skewers; in India = roast meat in general. 
(Now in pl.) 1698. 2, A leg of mutton stuffed 
with white herrings and sweet herbs 1690. 

Hence Cabo:b v. to cook thus. 

|| Gaboceer (keebosi*-1). 1836. [- Pg. cabo- 
ciero, f. cabo head ; cf. -EER.] The headman (of 
a W. Afr. village or tribe). 

ftCabo:che, v. ME. [- Fr. cabocher, f. 
caboche head, var. of OFr. caboce, see CABBAGE 
8b.!] To cut off the head of (a deer) close 
behind the horns. 

Caboched, caboshed, cabossed (kübo:ft, 
kăbọ'st), ppl. a. 1572. [- Fr. caboché, pa. 
pple. of cabocher; see prec., -ED'.] Her. Borne 
(as the head of a stag, bull, etc.) full-faced, 
and cut off close behind the ears; trunked. 

| Gabochon (kabofon-). 1578. [-(O)Fr. 
cabochon, dim. of caboche head; see prec., 
-00N.] A precious stone, as a garnet, etc., 
when merely polished, without being cut into 
facets or shaped. Chiefly attrib. 
Caboodle (kübü-d'). orig. U.S. 
[Derh. contr. of whole kit and boodle; 
Boone.) The whole c., the whole lot. 
Caboose (kábzs). 1769. [- early mod. Du. 
cabüse, var. combüse (now kabuis, kombuis) = 
(M)LG. kabüse, of unkn. origin.] 1. The cook- 
room of merchantmen on deck. b. A cooking- 
€ on land 1859. 2. U.S. A van 
ht train used by workmen or 
the men in charge 1881. 

|| Cabot (kabo, kee-bot). 1611. [In sense 1 
7 OFr. cabot, (also mod.) chabot, ult. f. L. 
caput head; see -oT'.] f1. The Miller's 
Thumb. 2. In the Channel Islands, a half- 
bushel 1835. 

Cabotage (keebotéd3). 1831. [= Fr. cabot- 
age, f. caboter coast along, perh. f. tcabo 
(XVI) - Sp, cabo CAPE sb.?] Coasting; coast- 
Pilotage; the coast carrying trade by sea. 

|| Cabré (kabre), a. [Fr., pa. pple. of cabrer; 
see CAPER v.'] Her. Said of a horse : Capering, 
rearing on the hind legs. 

| Ca'brie, ca*brit. 1807. [f. Sp. cabrito, 
am of cabra goat.) The Pronghorn Ante- 

ope. 

f Ca'briole. 1785. [— Fr. cabriole, f. cabri- 
oler, orig. caprioler — It. capriolare leap into 
the air; cf. CAPRIOLE.] 1. A capriole, a caper 
(of a horse) 1814. 2. A kind of small arm- 
chair 1785, 3. = CABRIOLET —1801. 

Cabriolet (ka-bri,olé':). 1823. [- Fr. cabri- 
olet, t. cabriole, so called from its bounding 
motion; see prec., -Er.] A two-wheeled one- 
horse chaise with a large hood, 

Caburn (kæ-bəm). 1626. [Origin unkn.] 
Naut. (pl.) ‘Spun rope-yarn lines, for worming 
& cable, seizing, winding tacks’, etc. (Smyth). 


1848. 
see 


l Cacafue-go. 1625. ([Sp.] A. spit-fire, 
braggart. 
Ca'canny (ka,ke-ni). 1896. [f. Sc. and 


north. Eng. phr. ca’ canny, i.e. Ca’ drive’ (see 
CA, v. III), CANNY used advb. *warily'.] A 
Policy of ‘going slow’ at one's work for an 
employer, 

Cacao (küké'-o, ka&ké-o). 1555. [=Sp. 
Ont - Nahuatl cacauatl (uatl tree). See 
ont 1. The seed of Theobroma cacao, 

-0. Byllneriacez, from which cocoa and 
ghocolate are prepared. + 2. = Cocoa —1662. 

- The Cacao-tree 1756. Comb. c.-butter, 
à fatty matter obtained from the cacao-nut, 
used for making pomades, candles, etc. 
,Caccagogue (kee-kagog).  [f. Gr. dm 

Xcrement + -aycyos driving away.] Med. 

ointment made of alum and honey, and 
used to promote stool. 
T Eacemphaton. rare. 1622. [- med.L. 
T. Kaxéudarov, subst. use of n. of 
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xaxéudaros ill.sounding.] An ill-sounding 
expression. 

Cachalot (ks-fálot, kee-falo). 1747. [- Fr. 
cachalot — Sp., Pg. cachalole, of unkn. origin.) 
A genus of whales, belonging to the family 
Catodontidz, having teeth in the lower jaw. 

Cache (kaj), sb. 1595. [— Fr. cache, f. cacher 
to hide.] 1. A hiding-place; esp. a hole or 
mound made by explorers to hide stores. 2. 
The stores so hidden 1830. Hence Cache v. 
to store (provisions) underground; said also 
of animals. 

Cachectic, -al (kake-ktik, -al), a. 1634, 
[- Fr. cachectique or L. cachecticus — Gr. 
xaxexruós ; see CACHEXY, -IC.] Of or pertain- 
ing to cachexy. 

f Cachespell, -pule. Sc. 1526. |- MFlem. 
caetsespeel; cf. Du. kaatsspel fives.) 1. The 
game of tennis; also attrib. -1818. 2. A tennis- 
court —1597. 

|| Cachet (kafe). 1639. [- Fr. cachet, f. 
cacher (in the sense of ‘press’, repr. now in 
écacher crush) :- Rom. *coacticare, for L. 
coactare constrain.) 1. A seal. 2. fig. Stamp, 
mark 1840. 3. Med. = CAPSULE 5. 

1. Letter of c. (Fr. lettre de cachet): a letter under 
the prlvate seal of the French king, containing an 
order, often of exile or imprisonment. 

Cachexy (káke-ksi) 1541. [- Fr. cachezie 
or late L. cacheria — Gr. kaxe£a, f. ka«ós bad 

+ -éfla = &s habit or state.) a. A de- 
praved condition of the body, in which nutri- 
tion is everywhere defective. b. A depraved 
habit of mind or feeling 1652. Also fig. 

Cachinnate (kw-kiné't), v. 1824. [— cachin- 
nat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. cachinnare, of imit. 
origin; see -ATE*.] intr. To laugh loudly or 
immoderately. 

Cachinnation (kwkiné'-fon) 1623. [f. L. 
cachinnatio; see prec., -I0N.] Loud or im- 
moderate laughter. 

The hideous grimaces which attended this un- 
usual c, Scorr. So Ca'chinnator. Ca'chinna- 
to:ry a. of, pertaining to, or connected with c. 

Cacholong (ke-tfdlon). 1791. [= Fr. -= 
Mongolian kashchilon understood as * beauti- 
fulstone'.] Min. A variety of the opal. 

|| Cachou (ké&Ja-). 1708. [— Fr. cachou — Pg. 
t cacho, cachu - Malay küchu.] 1. = CATE- 
cHU. 2. A sweetmeat, made of cashew-nut, 
ete., used by smokers to sweeten the breath. 

| Cachucha (kütfutf) Erron. cachuca. 
1840. [Sp.] A lively Spanish dance. 

| Cacique (küsi-k) 1555. [—Sp. cacique, 
cazique, of Carib origin; so Fr. cacique.] A 
native chief or prince of the aborigines in the 
West Indies, etc, Hence Caci‘queship. 

Cack (kek), v. Now dial. ME. [- MLG., 
MDu. cacken (Du. kakken)- L. cacare.] 1. 
intr. To void excrement. 2. To void as ex- 
crement 1485. So Cack sb. 

+ Cackerel (ke-korél). 1583. [- obs. Fr. 
caquerel, also cagarel, -et (Cotgrave), — Pg. 
cagarel, -ello, also gagarel.] 1. A small fish of 
the Mediterranean: esp. Smaris gagarella 
(Cuv.), and perh., other small sea-breams 
—1790. 2. Dysentery 1659. 

Cackle (ke-k'l), sb. ME. [f. the verb.] 
1. A cackler. Now dial. 2. Cackling; as of 
a hen, etc. 1674. 3. fig. Silly chatter 1676, 
b. A chuckle 1856. 

2. The silver goose..by her c., sav'd the state 
DRYDEN. 

Cackle (ke-k'), v.'  [prob.- (M)LG., 
(M)Du. kakelen, of imit. origin, but partly f. 
káke jaw (CHEEK). See -LE.] 1. infr. To make 
a noise as a hen, esp. after laying an egg; also 
as a goose, or other fowl. 2. fig. Said of per- 
sons: a. To chatter. b. To talk fussily about 
& petty achievement. c. To chuckle, to 
giggle. 1530. 3. trans. To utter with cackling 


ME. 

1. Some persons are like hens that after laying 
must be cackling 1660. 2. Howe these women 
cackyll nowe they have dyned PALSGR. 3. To c. 
satisfaction HOWELLS. Hence Ca'ckler, fig. a 
blabber. 

Carckle, v.* 1748, [Origin unkn.] Naut. ‘To 
cover a cable spirally with 3-inch old rope to 
protect it from chafe in the hawse hole’ 
(Smyth). 

Caco-, repr. Gr. xaxo-, comb. f. xaxós bad, 
evil, used freely in medical terminology to 
form names of bad states of bodily organs, 
most of which, however, are not English in 


CACTUS 


form, e.g. cacogala:ctia (a condition in which 
the milk is bad), cacothymia (disordered state 
of mind), ete. 

caco-chy'lous [Gr. xaxdxvAos] a., Path. charac- 
terized by bad chyle; -chy:lia, depraved chyli- 
fication ; -chymy [Gr. xaxoxvuía], unhealthy state 
of the fluids of the body; whence -chy*mic a., 
ill-humoured ; sb. [sc. person]; also -chy-mical; 
-demon, -dæmon [Gr. xaxo&eiuow] an evil 
spirit; Med. tnightmare; Astro. the (baleful) 
Twelfth House in a figure of the Heavens; -doxy 
[Gr. xaxo80gia] (rare), wrong opinion or doctrine; 
hence -do*xical a.; -epy [Gr. xaxénea], bad 
pronunciation (opp. to pobre hence -epi'stic 
4.; ~gastric a., having a deranged stomach 
(nonce-wd.); -genesis [Gr. thet morbid or 
depraved formation; a monstrosity; -graphy 
(Gr. -ypaġía], bad writing; incorrect spelling; a 
bad system of spelling; hence -grapher, -gra:- 
phic, -al a.: -logy [ür. -Aoyla], + evil report; 
bad choice of words; bad pronunciation; -magi- 
cian, an evil magician or sorcerer; -pla'stic [f. 
Gr. xaxónAaoros after plastic] a., Phys. imperfectly 
organized, as morbid deposits; -rhy:thmic, 
-rrhythmic [f. Gr. kaxóppóuos after rhythmic) a., 
in bad rhythm; trophy if Gr. karorpodía), im- 
perfect or disordered nutrition; -type [cf. CALO- 
TYPE], an imperfect, description in print. 


Cacodorous (kekó"-dóros) a. rare. 1803. 
[f. Caco- + Oporovs.] Ill-smelling. 
Cacodyl (kee-kodil). 1850. [f. Gr. Kaxdééns 


stinking + -YL.] Chem. An organic com- 
pound of arsenic and methyl, As(CH,), = 
Kd, also called Arsendimethyl, a colourless 
liquid, of disgusting odour, which takes fire 
on exposure to the air. Hence Cacody'‘lic a. 
of cacodyl, as in Cacodylic acid, KdO,H. 

|| Cacoethes (keeko,i-pés, -i*piz). 1563. [7 L. 
cacoethes — Gr. «axónóes, subst. use of n. of 
xaxofüns ill-disposed, f. xaxés bad + os 
Erxos.] a. An evil habit. b. A malignant 
disease. c. An itch for doing something, as in 
the insanabile scribendi cacoethes (incurable 
itch of writing) of Juvenal. Hence t Cacoe-- 
thic a. malignant (as a disease). 

|| Cacolet (kakole, -let) 1878. [dial. Fr., 
= mod.Pr. caco(w)let.] A military litter in the 
form either of arm-chairs attached to the 
pack-saddle of a mule, or of a bed laid along 
its back. 

fCa'colike, -leek. 1582. Perverted f. 
CATHOLIC, as if conn. w. xaxós bad —1026. 

Cacoon (kákü:n). 1854. [perh. African.] 
The bean of a tropical climbing shrub, 
Entada scandens (N.O. Leguminose), used 
for making into snuff-boxes, scent-bottles, 
spoons, etc. 

Cacophonous (kseko:fónos), a. 1797. [f. 
Gr. xaxédwvos + -0U8; see next.) IIl-sounding. 
var. Cacopho'nic, -al. Hence Caco'phon- 
ously adv.; var. Cacophornically. 

Cacophony (ké&ko-foni). 1056.  [— Fr. 
cacophonie — Gr. xaxoduvía, f. xaxójwwos ill- 
sounding.] 1. The quality of having an ill 
sound; the use of harsh-sounding words and 
phrases. (Opp. to euphony.) 2. Mus. A 
discordant combination of sounds. Also fig. 
Moral discord. 1789. t3. Med. A harsh or 
discordant state of the voice. 

1. Avoid c., and make your periods as har- 
monious as you can CHESTERF. 

Cacoto'pia. nonce-wd. A place where all 
is evil; opp. by Bentham to Utopia ‘no- 
where’, taken as *Eutopia ‘a place where all 
is well’. 

Cacoxenite (keko-ksénoit). [f. Gr. xako- + 
féos stranger + ITE! 2b; so called as being 
injurious when present in iron ore.] Min. A 
native phosphate of iron, containing also 
water, peroxide of iron, and phosphoric acid, 
occurring in radiated tufts. 

t Caco-zea'l. 1579. [Formed after Gr. 
waxobyMa,] 1. (Also cacozelon, cacozelia): 
Perverse affectation or imitation, as a fault 
of style -1644. 2, Perverted zeal 1608. 

Cacozyme (kee-kozoim). [f.Caco-+ZyYME.] 
Med. A particle of matter conceived as the 
active agent in producing infectious disease, 
either by fermentation or by propagation. 

Cactus (ke-ktis). 1607. [-L. cactus — Gr. 
xákros cardoon or Spanish artichoke.) + 1. 
In ancient Nat. Hist.: The Cardoon. 2. A 
genus of succulent plants with thick fleshy 
stems, and clusters of spines. Now sub- 
divided into about 20 genera, as Cereus, 
Echinocactus, Opuntia, ete., constituting the 
N.O. Cactaceæ. 1767. 


CAD 


+ Cad’. 1657. [Origin unkn.; cf. Cappy*.] A 
familiar spirit. 

Cad? (keed). 1790. [Short f. CADEE, CADDIE, 
CADET. Sense 5 is prob. an application of 
sense 4.] f 1. An unbooked passenger whose 
fare the driver of a coach appropriated. 2. 
An assistant or confederate of a lower grade 
1835. t3. An omnibus conductor —1848. 4. 
= Sc. CADDIE, sense 2. At Oxford formerly 
applied contemptuously to townsmen gener- 
ally. 1831. 5. collog. An ill-bred vulgar fellow. 
Now usu., a person (rarely a female) who is 
Jacking in the finer instincts or feelings. 1838. 

Cad’. Chiefly dial. 1651. Var. of CappIs?; 
called more fully cod-bait, c.-bait, -bit, 
-bote, -worm. 

Cadastral (káda:stráD, a. 1858. [- Fr. 
cadastral; see next., -AL'.] Of, pertaining to, 
or according to a CADASTRE. 

C. survey: a. strictly, a survey of lands for the 
purposes of a cadastre; b. loosely, a survey on a 
scale showing accurately the extent and measure- 
ment of every field and plot of land; e.g. on the 
scale of 1:2500 or 25:344 inches to a mile. So c. 
map, plan, ete, 

|| Cadastre (káda-stox). 1804. [— Fr. cadas- 
tre — mod.Pr. cadastro — It. catast(r)o, earlier 
catastico = late Gr. «arderixov list, register, 
prop. «arà orí(xov line by line.] a, A register 
of property to serve as a basis of taxation. 
b. (in mod.Fr. use) A public register of the 
quantity, value, and ownership of the real 
property of a country. 

Cadaver (kádé'-voi). 1500. [- L. cadaver, 
prop. 'fallen thing', f. cadere fall; cf. Gr. 
arpa fall corpse.] A dead body, esp. of 
man; a corpse. (Now mostly techn.) b. A 
Skeleton. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Cadaveric (kmdüverik, küdm-vérik) a. 
1835. [- Fr. cadavérique or f. prec. + -1c.] 
1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of, dead 
bodies. (More techn. than cadaverous.) 2. 
Caused by contact with a dead body 1871. 
i» rigidity 1865, alkaloids 1880. 2. C. warts 


Cada'verine. 1877. [f. CADAVER + -INE*.] 
Chem. One of the cadaveric alkaloids or Pto- 
maines. 

Cada'verize, v. 1051. (f. as prec. + IZE.] 
‘To make cadaverous. Hence Cada:veriz- 
able a. capable of being converted into 
lifeless matter. 

Cadaverous (küdm-véros), a. 1627. [- L. 
cadaverosus; see CADAVER, -OUS. Cf. Fr. 
cadavéreur.] Of or belonging to a corpse; 
corpse-like ; esp. of corpse-like pallor. 

Some c. smell DERHAM. John Milton. . pale, but 
not e. ELLWOOD. Hence Cada-verous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

t Caddesse, cadesse. 1565. [Origin unkn.] 
= CADDOW, a jackdaw —1088. 

Caddie, cadie (kæ-di). Sc. 1634. [orig. Sc. 
(earliest form caudie) — Fr. cadet; see CADET.) 
11. = CADEE, CADET 2, q.v. Also attrib. 
2. A lad or man who waits about on the 
look-out for odd jobs 1730. b. Golf. A boy 
(or man) who carries the clubs, etc. 1857. 
3. Lad (familiar) 1786. 

Caddis', caddice (ke-dis) ME. [Sense 1: 
ME. cadas, cadace — OFr. cadas, cadaz ; sense 
2: -(O)Fr. cadis serge — Pr. cadis. Ult. 
history unkn.] t 1. Cotton wool, floss silk, or 
the like, used in padding —1769. t 2. Worsted 
yarn, crewel —1721. Also attrib.; also short 
for caddis ribbon. t 3. A kind of (worsted or 
?silk) stuff -1553. b. A coarse cheap serge. 
[mod.Fr. cadis.] —1862. 

Caddis*, caddice (ke-dis). 1622. [con- 
temp. w. synon. (dial.) cadbait, codbait 
(see CAD?) CADEW, of unkn. origin. The 
larva of species of Phryganea, which lives in 
water, and forms for itself a cylindrical case 
of hollow stems, small stones, etc.; used as a 
bait by anglers 1651. 

Comb.: ¢.-bait, -worm; -fly, a Phryganea, 
as the May-fly. Hence Ca'ddised ppl. a. furnished 

ac. 


Caddish (kw-dif) a. collog. 1868. [f. Cap? 
5 + -ISH'.] Of the nature of a cad; opp. to 
gentlemanly. Hence Ca'ddish-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Caddle, sb. dial. 1825. [Origin unkn.] 1. 
Disorder, confusion, disturbance. 2. Bother 
1865. Hence Caddle v. to trouble, disturb. 
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Ca:ddow?. Now dial. 1440. [perh. f. ca, 
ka jackdaw (Sc. kae) + Daw.) A jackdaw. 

Ca-ddow*. Now dial. 1579. [Cf. CapDis! 
3b.] A rough woollen covering. 

Caddy: (ke-di) 1792. funexpl. alt. of 
Carry sb.) 1. A small box for holding tea; 
usu. tea-caddy. 2. U.S. A can with a lid, for 
water, etc. 1883. 

Ca'ddy*. 1781. 
ghost, bugbear. 

Caddy, var. of CADDIE. Also as vb. 1908. 

Cade (ké'd), sb. ME. [- L. cadus wine-jar, 
measure for liquids, — Gr. xáðos cask, jar, of 
Sem. origin.] 1. A cask or barrel. t2. spec. 
A barrel of herrings, holding six great hun- 
dreds, i.e. 720; afterwards 500. —1866. 

Cade (kéid), sb.* (a.) 1450. [Origin unkn.] 
1. as adj. Of the young of animals: Cast by 
the mother and brought up by hand, as a 
pet 1475. 2. as sb. A pet lamb or foal 1450; a 
spoiled child (dial.) 1877. 3. Of fruit : Fallen, 
cast (rare) 1876. 

1. It's ill bringing upa c. lamb GEO. ELIOT. Hence 
Ca'dish a. tame. 

t Cade, sb.* Var. of KED, a sheep-louse. 

Cade (ké'd), sb.' 1575. [- Fr. (huile de) 
cade — Pr. cade ;- med.L. catanus (VI), perh. 
of Gaulish origin.] A species of Juniper, Juni- 
perus oxycedrus, yielding Oil of Cade, used in 
veterinary surgery. 

Cade, v.' ? Obs. 1599. [f. CADE sb.] To 
put into a cade. 

Cade, v.* 1755. 
up in softness’ (J.). 
|| Cadeau (kado). 1845. [Fr.] A gift. 

f Cadee. 1689. [Phonetic sp. of Fr. cadet.] 
Early form of CADET, CADDIE : A (gentleman) 
cadet in the army —1789. 

Cadence (ké-déns) sb. ME. [-OFr. 
*cadence (first recorded Xv) -~ It. cadenza — 
pop.L. *cadentia, f. cadent-, pres. ppl. stem 
of cadere fall. See -ENCE.] I. In verse and 
music. 1. ‘The flow of verses or periods’ (J.); 
rhythm, rhythmical construction, measure. 
b. The beat of music, dancing, marching, etc. 
1605. 2, ‘The fall of the voice’ (J.) 1589. b. 
Occ., the modulation of the voice; accent 
1709. 3. The rising and (esp.) falling of a 
storm, the sea, etc. 1607. 4. Mus. The 
close of a musical movement or phrase. Also 
Occ. — CADENZA. 1597. 5.Horsemanship. An 
equal proportion in all the motions of a horse 
1833. 4. transf. Applied to colours 1868. 

1. The. .golden c. of poesie L.L.L. 1v. ii. 126. b. 
The occasional boom of the kettle-drum, to mark 
the c. Scorr. 2. A low voice, with a. .sweet c. at 
the end of it STERNE. 3. Blustring winds..now 
with hoarse c. lull Seafaring men orewatcht 
MILT. P.L. 1. 987. 

Il. In the L. sense. f1. Falling; mode of 
falling 1667. +2. Chance 1601. 

1. Now was the Sun in Western c. low MILT. P.L. 
x. 92. Hence Ca'dence v, (rare) to com} 
mieten; Ca'denced ppl. a. rhytl mical, 
measured. 

Cadency (ké'-dénsi). 1627. [f. prec.; see 
-ENCY.] t1. = CADENCE II. 2. 1647, 2. = 
CADENCE I. 1. 1627. 3. Descent of a younger 
branch from the main line of a family; the 
state of a cadet 1702, 

3. Mark of c. (Her.): a variation in the same coat 
of arms intended to show the descent of a younger 
branch from the main stock. 

Cadent (ké'-dent), a. 1586. [- cadent-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. cadere fall; see -ENT.] 1. 
Falling 1605. 2. Astrol. Of a planet: Going 
down, as c. houses in a ‘figure of the Heayens’ 
1586. 3. Having cadence 1613. 4. Geol. 
Applied to a division of the paleozoic strata 
of the Alleghanies, corresponding to the 
lower middle Devonian 1858. 

1. With c. Teares fret Channels in her cheekes 
SHAKS. 

|| Cadenza (küde-nts&). 1836. [It.; see 
CADENCE.] Mus. A flourish given to a solo 
voice or instrument at the close, or between 
two divisions, of a movement. (Occ. called 
cadence.) b. A brilliant solo passage towards 
the close of the first or last movement of a 
concerto, in which the main themes are 
further developed 1879. 

Carder, cadar. Now dial. ME. [- W. 
cader chair.] t1. A cradle. ME. only. 2. 
A light frame of wood put over a scythe 
1679. 3. (Cf. Fr. cadre frame.) A small frame 


[var. of earlier Cap*.] A 


[f. CADE sb.*] ‘To breed 


CADRE 


a deja on which a fisherman keeps hig T 

Cadet (küde-t). 1610. [- Fr, cadet.. 
capdet — Gascon dial. capdet (— Pe 
Rom. *capitellus, dim. of caput, it- keai: 
see -ET.] 1. A younger son or brother, p, A 
younger branch of a family, or a member 
of it 1690. c. The youngest son 1646, QA 
gentleman who entered the army without a 
commission, to learn the profession and find 
a career for himself. b. A junior in the East 
India Company’s service. See also CADRE, 
Cappie. 1051. 3. A student in a naval of 
military college 1 b. A schoolboy receiy- 
ing military training, esp. to qualify for the 
O.T.C. Also attrib., as c. corps, 

3. Watch Sandhurst too, its debts and its Cadets 
Hoop, Hence Cade'tship, the status of a c.: the 
commission given to a c.; var, Cadetcy. ' 

Cadew (kæ-diu). 1668. Var. of CADDIS?, 

Cadge (kæd3), 55." 1615. [app. var, of 
CAGE, perh. confused w, CADGE v. carry 
about.] 1. Falconry. A round frame of wood 
on which hawks are carried for sale, 2, A 
pannier. 

Cadge, sb.* vulgar. 1819. [f. CADGE v.] The 
action of cadging. 

Cadge (keds), v. ME. [Origin obscure; 
connection with ME. and dial. cagge fasten, 
tie (branch I) is improbable; perh. back- 
formation from CapGkER.] I. f 1. trans. 1 To. 
tie -1627. t 2. To bind the edge of a garment 
1580. II. 3. To carry about (dial) 1607. 4, 
To stuff the belly (dial.) 1695. 5. intr. To go 
about as à cadger or pedlar; to go about 
begging 1812. trans. To get by begging 1848, 

Cadger (kee-dsoz). 1450. [orig. carrier, 
itinerant dealer (first in £ of unkn, origin. 
Cf. CADGE v.] 1. A carrier; esp. one who 
travels between town and country with 
butter, eggs, etc., and shop-wares. 2, A 
hawker, a street-seller 1840. b. One who gets 
hisliving by begging or questionable means 
1851. 3. Falconry. A man who carries hawks. 
(Cf. OFr. cagier.) 1834. 

1. The King's errand lying in the cadger's gate 
SCOTT. 

Ca'dgy, a. Sc. and n. dial. 1724. [Origin 
unkn. Cf. Suffolk kedge in same sense; also 
Da. kaad wanton, lascivious.] 1. Wanton; 
amorous. 2. Cheerful; glad 1725. Hence 
Ca'dgily adv. Ca'dginess. 

j| Cadi (kàidi, ke'idi). 1590. [= Arab. al-kádi, 
the judge.] A civil judge among the Turks, 
Arabs, etc.; usu. the judge of a town or 
village. Hence Ca'diship, the office of à ¢ 

Cadie; see CADDIE. 

|| Cadilesker (kādile'skə1). 1080. [f. o 
+ Turk. legger army.) A chief judge in 
Turkish empire, whose jurisdiction originally 
extended to soldiers. ERO 

|| Cadjan (ka-dsan). Anglo-Ind. J 
Malay an Javan. kdjdng palm ere 
1. Coco-palm leaves matted, used for that na 
2. A strip of fan-palm leaf prepara 4 
writing on; a document written on suc! 
strip 1707. Also attrib. 

Ca'dlock, var. of CHARLOCK. 

Cadmean (kedmi-án) a. Also Cade 
-mæan. 1603. [f. L. Cadmeus - Gr. the. 
f. Kábuos---AN.] Pertaining to Cadmus, fad 
fabulous founder of Thebes in Botia, 
introducer of the ead into rd icto 

Imean. viet. Gr. Kaðpela ] 
Bend the xp "s ruin; usu. associated wit 
Thebes or the Thebans. i - n 

tCa'dmia. 1657. [- L. guinis E 
xaduela or xaðula ví, Cadmean eam of 
CALAMINE.] Chem. ‘The ancient nan 
calamine’ (Ure); also, a sublimate 
of oxide of zinc; an ore of cobalt 182 ES 

Cadmium (ke-dmiim). 1822. Ba odii 
+ 4UM.] Chem. A bluish-white me np 
ring sparsely in zinc ores. Symbol t con 
yellow, an intense yellow pigment, 
sisting of cadmium sulphide. 7. [apD- 

+ Cadourk. Sc. Also caduac. 1687 ity, e 
subst. use of the adj. CADUKE.] A cast 
windfall. = 

| Cadre (kadr). 1830. [Fr.- It. quad 
L. quadrus square.] 1. A frame, framablish 
scheme. 2. Mil. a. The permanent 


CADUAC 


ment forming the framework of a regiment 
1851. b. The complement of officers of a 
regiment; the list of such officers 1864. 

Caduac; see CADOUK. 

Caducary (kádiü-küri) a. 1768. [- late L. 
caduearius relating to bona caduca; see 
CADUCOUS 3, -ARY'.] Subject to, relating to, 
or by way of escheat or lapse. 

| Caduceus (kidid-sivs). Pl. caducei 
(sioi). 1591. [L. caduceus, -eum — Doric Gr. 
Kapikeov iov, = Attic xnptxeov subst. use 
of n. of adj., f. «üpvé, xnpux- herald.) A 
herald's wand. spec. The wand carried by 
Mercury, the messenger of the gods; usually 
represented with two serpents twined round 
it. (The proper sense in Eng.) 

He tooke Caduceus his snakie wand, With which 
the damned ghosts he gouerneth SPENSER. Var. 
fCa'duce. Hence Cadu'cean a. pertaining to 
ac, 

Cadu'ciary, var. of CADUCARY, after fidu- 
ciary. 

Caducibranchiate (kàdiü:sibre-nki et), a. 
1885. [f. L. caducus falling + branchize gills, 
whence mod.L. Caducibranchia, the Batra- 
chians. See -1A*, -ATE*.] Zool. Of Amphibians : 
Losing their gills before reaching maturity 
(like the frog). Also as sb. 

Caducity (kádig-siti). 1769. [- Fr. caducité, 

f. caduque — L. caducus, f. caderefall; see -ITY.] 
1. Tendency to fall; transitoriness, frailty 
1703. 2. esp. Senility 1769. 3. Roman Law. 
Lapse of a testamentary gift 1875. 4. Zool. 
and Bot. Quality of being caducous 1881. 
.c. of language, in virtue of which every 
effusion of human spirit is lodged in a body of 
death M. PATTISON. 2. This melancholick proof of 
my €. CHESTERF. 

Caducous (küdid-kos) «a. 1808. [f. L. 
caducus (see prec.) + -0US.] 1. Zool. and Bot. 
Used of organs or parts that fall off naturally 
when they have served their purpose; as 
leaves, the placenta, etc. 2. = CADUKE 2. 
3. Roman Law. Applied to testamentary 
gifts which lapsed from the donee 1880. var. 
t Cadu'ce. 

t Cadu'ke, a. ME. [-(O)Fr. caduc (fem. 
-uque) or L. caducus; see prec.] 1. Liable to 
fall. 2. Transitory, perishable —1688; var. 
f Cadu'cal (Cf. AL. caducalis transitory]. 
3. Infirm -1541. 4. Epileptic. ME. only. 

2. Query thynge in this world is c. FISHER. 

Cady, var. of CADI, CADDIE. 

Ce-; see also CE-. 

Ceecal (si-kal), a. 1826. (f. CÆ0UM + -AL*.] 
Phys. Pertaining to, or like, the cecum; 
having a blind end. 

|| Cæ'cias. ? Obs. 1053. [L. — Gr. Kaixtas.] 
The north-east wind personified. 

Cæcilian (sisi-iün). [f. L. cecilia a kind of 
lizard + -AN.] One of the Caciliade, a family 
of Amphibia, having the form of serpents; 
their eyes are very small. 

Caecity, var. of Crorry, blindness. 

| Caecum (si-kim). Occas, cecum; pl. 
ceca, 1721. [L., short for intestinum cecum 
blind gut, tr. Gr. rwóAóv tvrepov.] Phys. 1. 
The blind gut; the first part of the large 
Intestine, which is prolonged into a cul-de-sac. 
2. With pl. ceca: Any tube with one end 
closed, as the pyloric ceca in fishes 1753. 
Hence Cae'ciform a. Cæci'tis, inflamma- 
tion of the c. 

Cenozoic, var. of CAINOZOIC. 

Caen-stone. A lightish-yellow building- 
stone found near Caen in Normandy. 

Cæsar (sizi1. ME. [The earliest L. word 
adopted in Gme. OE. cdsere, OFris. kaiser, 
keiser, OS. késar, OHG. keisar, ON. keisari, 
Goth, kaisar. See KAISER, Czar.) 1, The 
nomen of the Roman dictator Caius 

ulius Cæsar, used as a title of the emperors 
ee to Hadrian (A.D. 138), and subseq. as a 

itle of the heir-presumptive. In mod. use 
Often applied to all the emperors. b. The 
qiperor of the Holy Roman Empire; the 

erman KAISER 1074. 2. fig. or transf. AD 
autocrat, emperor 1593. b. contextually, The 
temporal monarch; the civil power. (See 
Mer 22:21.) 1601. Also attrib. 

SA ir whom Cæsars as well as Pontiffs were to 

ive, AMAN. 2. Lead thine own captivity cap- 
Hee Gan C. within thyself SIR T. BROWNE. 

c*sardom, the dominion or dignity of 
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the Cæsars. Cesa'reate, Cs'sarshij 
Paperia dignity. n a 

Czesarean, Cesarian (sizé*-riiin). 1528. 
[- L. Cesarianus or f. Cwsareus; see -EAN, 
-IAN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Cæsar or the 
Cæsars 1015. 

C. birth, operation, section (in Obstet. Surg.): 
the delivery of a child by cutting through the 
ix of the abdomen, as was done with Julius 

B. sb. An adherent of Cæsar, of the Emperor 
(against the Pope), or of an imperial system. 

Caesarism (sizüriz'm). 1857. [f. CÆSAR + 
-ISM.] The system of absolute government 
founded by Cesar. b. — ERASTIANISM 1870. 

Monarchical absolutism, or what I. .call modern 
C. 1857. So Cæ'sarist, an imperialist. Cæ'sa- 
rize, v. intr. to play the Cesar; trans. to make 
like Cæsar or Ceesar's. 

Czesious (sizios), a. 1835. [f. L. cæsius 
bluish-grey + -0U$.] Bluish or greyish green. 
(Chiefly Bot.) 

Cæsium (srzióm). 1861. [- mod.L., n. of 
L. cæsius; see prec., -IUM.] Chem. A silvery 
white metal; named from two blue lines in 
its spectrum. Symbol Cs. 

Czespitose, cesp- (se:spitó"-s), a. 1830. 
[f. L. caspes, -it- sod, turf + -0SE*.] Bot. 
Growing in thick tufts or clumps; turfy. 

Caesura(siziü?Tà,sis-). 1556. [- L. cæsura 
lit. cutting, f. cæs-, pa. ppl. stem of cadere 
cut; see -URE.] 1. In Gr. and L. prosody: 
The division of a metrical foot between two 
words, esp. near the middle of the line 1727. 
b. The lengthening of the last syllable of a. 
word by arsis which sometimes occurs in the 
cesura 1078. 2. In Eng. prosody: A pause 
about the middle of a metrical line 1556. 
3. transf. A formal stop; an interruption 
1596. 

Csesu'ral, Cæsw'ric a. of or pertaining to a c. 

|| Café (ke-fe) 1816. [Fr., coffee-house.] 
1. A coffee-house, a restaurant; now, & cer- 
tain class of restaurant. 2. Coffee, in c. au 
lait (kee:fe olé'), coffee with an equal quantity 
of hot milk; also, the colour of this 1818; 
c. noir (nwàr), lit. black coffee, i.e. coffee 
without milk 1863. 

t Caffa. 1531. [Origin unkn.] 1. A rich silk 
cloth much used in the 16th c. 1041. 2. A 
kind of painted cotton cloth made in India 
—1810. 

Caffeic (kéfi-ik), a. 1853. [— Fr. caféique, f. 
café COFFEE + -ique -10.] Chem. Of or per- 
taining to coffee; esp. in c. acid (C,H40,), a 
substance found in brilliant yellow prisms. 
So Ca‘ffeidine, an uncrystallizable base 
(C;Hi:N.O), produced by the action of 
alkalis on caffeine. Caffeta'nnate, a salt of 
Caffeta:nnic acid, an astringent acid found 
in coffee berries, etc. 

Caffeine (kw-fíooin) 1830. [- Fr. caféine, 
f. as prec. + -ine -INE*.] Chem. A vegetable 
alkaloid crystallizing in white silky needles, 
found in the leaves and seeds of the coffee 
and tea plants, the leaves of guarana, maté, 
ete. 

Caffia:ceous, prop. Coffeaceous, a. rare. 
1865. [See -ACEOUS.] Bot, Allied to the genus 
Coffea, of which C. arabica is the coffee shrub. 

Caffre (km-foi. 1599. See also KAFFIR. 
[Early form of Karrir.] || 1. Infidel; a word 
applied by the Arabs to all non-Moslems 
1680. 2. spec. One of a South African race of 
Blacks belonging to the Bantu family, and 
living in Caffraria. Also the name of their 
language, and used attrib. 1599. 3. A native 
of Kafiristan in Asia; see KAFIR. 


Comb.: C.-bread, a S. Afr. cycadaceous tree 
with edible pith; -corn, Indian millet, Sorghum 


vulgare. 
|| Cafila (kà-filá. 1594. [- Arab. kéjila 
A caravan. 


convoy of travellers, caravan.] 

|| Caftan (kaftà-n, ke-ftán). 1591. [- Turk. 
kaftan, partly through Fr. cafetan.] An 
oriental garment consisting of a long under- 
tunic tied at the waist with a girdle. 

Jews with their high caps and caftans 1835. 

t Cag (keg), sb.’ 1452. [- ON. kaggi keg, 
cask; see KEG.] 1. A keg —1797. 2. A small 
fishing vessel. (Du. kaag.) 1667. 

Cag, sb.* Now dial. 1604. [Origin unkn.] 
A stiff point. 
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Cag, v. dial. 1504. (Cf. Cacay 2.] To offend, 
insult. 

Cage (kédg), sb. ME. [—(O)Fr. cage :- L. 
cavea stall, cage, coop, etc.] 

I. 1. A box or place of confinement for birds 
or other animals, made wholly or partly of 
wire, or bars of metal or wood, so as to admit 
air and light. Also fig. f 2. A lock-up —1850. 
3. Anything like a cage ME. 

1. Stone walls do not a prison make Nor iron 
bars a c. LOVELACE. [The soul's] c. of flesh 
DANIEL. 2. 2 Hen. VI, 1v. ii. 56. : 

II. Technical. 

1. Mining. a. An enclosed platform for hoisting 
in a vertical shaft 1851. b. The drum on which 
the rope is wound 1854. 2. A conflning frame- 
work; esp. a. Carpentry. A framework of timber, 
enclosing another work within it, as the c. of a 
windmill. b. One confining the motion of a ball 
valve. c. A strainer over the mouth of a pipe, etc. 
d. A cup with a glass bottom and cover, to hold a 
drop of water for microscopic examination. 1753. 
3. An iron framework to contain burning combus- 
tibles, used to mark an intricate channel, etc. 
1837. 4. Falconry. A frame to carry hawks upon. 
See CADGE sb.) 1828. 

"Hence Ca:geless a, Ca'geling, a bird kept in 
ac. Comb. ¢.-work, open work like the bars of a 
c.; t Naut. the upper works of a ship. 

Cafe (kéids), v. 1577. [f. prec.] a. To con- 
fine in or as in a cage. b. To fit as a cage in 
a mine-shaft 1860. 

Caged vp like linnets 1625. Hence Caged ppl. a. 
confined in or as in a cage; + closed like a cage, 
as caged cloister SHAKS. 

Ca‘ggy, a. 1848. [Sense 1, see next; sense 
2,cf. CAG v.] 1. Unwholesome. 2. Ill-natured 
(dial.) 1855. 

Cagmag (ke-gmeg), sb. (a.) dial. 1771. 
[Cf. prec.] 1. A tough old goose. b. Un- 
wholesome meat; offal. 2. adj. Decaying, 
refuse 1859. 

|| Cagot (kago). 1844. [Fr.] Name of an 
outcast race in southern France; occ. — 
‘pariah’. 
| Cagui (ki-gi). 
fox-tailed monkey. 
|| Cahier (ka-ie). 1849. [Fr.; see QUIRE sb.'] 
A book of loose sheets tacked together; 
whence, reports of proceedings, etc. (Hardly 
in Eng. use.) 

Cahoot (kühait) U.S. 1829. [Origin 
unkn.] A company, or partnership. Hence 
Cahoo't v. to act in partnership. 

Caic, caik(e, -jee; see CAiQUE. 
|| Caid. 1860. Same as ALCAYDE. 
| Cailleach (ka-áx) In Scott cailliach. 
1814. [Gael. cailleach old woman.] An old 
(Highland) woman, a crone. 

Caimacam, var. of KAIMAKAM. 

Caiman, var. of CAYMAN. 

Cain, kain (kën). Sc. and Ir. ME. [- 
Celt. cdin ‘law’, ‘rent, tribute, fine'.] 1. 
A rent paid in kind. Also attrib. and fig. 2. 
(Ireland) A penalty for an offence 1518. 

Cain? (ké'n). ME. The proper name of the 
first murderer (Gen. 4), used allusively. 7o 
raise C. (U.S.): to make a disturbance. 
Comb. + C.-coloured, red or reddish-yellow, 
the reputed colour of the hair of C. Hence 
Cai'nian = Cainite. Cai'nish a. of the tem) 
of C. Catnism, the heresy of the Cainites. 
Cai'nite, (a) one of a 2nd -c. sect who treated C. 
and other wicked Scriptural characters as saints ; 
(b) a descendant of C.; also fig. Cainirtic a. 
pertaining to C. or the Cainites. 

Ca’ing-whale (kà-ip,hwél. Se. 1865. 
[Ca'ing (calling; see CALL v. III.) = driving 
like a herd.] The round-headed porpoise, 
which frequents the shores of Orkney, 
Iceland, etc. 

Cainozoic (kainozó"ik, ké'no-), a. Also 
kainozoic, czenozoic. 1854. [f. Gr. xawós 
recent + (oov animal + -1e.] Geol: Of or 
pertaining to the third great geological period 
(also called TERTIARY), or to the remains or 
formations characteristic of it. 

Caipercaillie, var. of CAPER-. 

Caique (ka,i-k). 1625. [- Fr. caique — It. 
caicco — Turk. kayik.] 1. A light skiff pro- 
pelled by one or more rowers, used on the 
Bosporus. 2. A Levantine sailing-vessel 

1666. 

1. Glanced many a light c. along the foam BYRON. 
Hence Cai-quejee, cai*kjee, rower of a c. 


1753. [Brazilian.] The 
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Cair, v. (ME. kayre — ON. keyra drive, etc.] 
t 1. intr. To go, make one’s way (poel.) 1470. 
t 2. trans. To bring. ME. only. 3. trans. and 
intr. To stir about. Sc. 1808. 

Caird (kéd). Sc. 1063. [- Gael. ceard 
artificer in metal = Ir. ceard, Olr. cerd.) A 
travelling tinker; a gipsy. Hence Caird- 
man sb. 

Cairn (kèm). 1535. [Earlier (XV1) as carne 
— Gael. carn, corresp. to OIr., W. carn.] 1. A 
pyramid of rough stones raised: a. as a 
memorial or a sepulchral monument. b. as 
a boundary mark, a landmark on a mountain 
top, etc., or an indication of a cache 1770. 
C. A mere pile of stones 1699. 2. The smallest 
breed of British terrier 1910. 

a. To add a stone to any one's c. : to do all possible 
honour to his memory after death. Hence 
Cairned a. furnished with a c. 

Cairngorm, -gorum (ké?-mngó? am, -güe-- 
rem). 1794. [f. the mountain in Scotland 
(Gael. Carngorm, i.e. blue cairn).] (More fully 
C. stone :) A yellow or wine-coloured variety 
of rock-crystal; much used for ornamenting 
articles of Highland wear. 

Caisson (ké-son) Also caissoon, 1704. 
[- Fr. caisson, t casson large chest — It. 
cassone, subseq. assim. to caisse CASE sb.*; 
see -00N.] 1. Mil. a. A chest containing 
explosives, to be buried and fired as a mine. 
b. A chest containing ammunition; a wagon 
for conveying ammunition. Also fig. 1704. 
2. Hydraul. a, A large water-tight chest used 
in laying foundations of bridges, etc., in deep 
water 1753. b. A vessel in the form of a boat 
used as a floodgate in docks 1854. c. A 
machine for raising sunken ships; = CAMEL, 
q.v. 1811. 3. Arch. ‘A sunken panel in 
ceilings, vaults, and cupolas’ (Gwilt). 

Comb, etc.: c. disease, a disease pce by the 
sudden variations of atmospheric pressure ex- 
perienced by men who work in caissons; -gate = 
sense 2 b. 

Caitiff (kë'-tif). ME. [- OFr. caitif captive, 
var. of chaitif (mod. chétif wretched) :- Rom. 
*cactivus, alt, of L. captivus CAPTIVE by assoc. 
w. OCelt. *cactos L. captus).) A. sb. 
tl. Orig.: A captive, a prisoner —1603. 
t 2. One in a piteous case 1078. 3. A base, 
mean, despicable wretch; a villain. Cf. 
wretch. ME. 

2. Alas poore Caitiffe Oth. Iv. i. 109. 3. The 
wickedst caitiffe on the ground Meas. for M. v. i. 
53. Hence t Caitive v. to make captive. 

B. adj. t1. Captive. ME. only. +2. 
Wretched ~1583. 3. Vile, mean; worthless, 
miserable ME. 

1. He. .ledde caitifte caytif Wyonrr. 3. Caitiue 
iudas ME. Hence + Cai'tifly, -ively adv, + Cai- 
tifness, -iveness. 

t Cai'tifty, -ivetie. ME. only. [- OFr. 
caitivetet (mod. chétiveté) :— L. captivitas, -tat- 
see CarrrrF, -ITY.] Captivity; wretchedness; 
vileness. 

| Cajan (kédsán, k&-dgan) 1693. [- 
Malay káchang.] A genus of plants, Cajanus 
(N.O. Leguminose), and esp. C. indicus, 
cultivated for the seeds or pulse, an article 
of food, called in India Dhal, Dhol, in Jamaica 
Pigeon-peas. 

Cajaput, cajeput, var. of CAJUPUT. 

Cajole (kadgo"-l), v. 1645. [- Fr. cajoler.) 
1. trans. To get one's way with, by delusive 
flattery, specious promises, or thelike. Const. 
into, from, out of. 2. intr. or absol. To use 
cajolery 1665. 

1. Abused and cajoled, as they call it, by falsities 
and court-impudence Mur. Hence Cajo'lement. 
Cajo'ler. Cajo'lingly adv. 

Cajolery (kád3O"-lori) 1649. [-— Fr. cajo- 
lerie, f. cajoler.] The action or practice of 
cajoling ; persuasion by false arts, 

Those infamous cajolleries EVELYN. 

I| Cajuput (ke-dsop?t). 1832. [Ult. - Malay 
kayuputih, i.e. kayu wood, puteh white.] 1. C. 
tree : one or more species of Melaleuca (N.O. 
Myrtacee), esp. M. minor (cajuputi) 1876. 2. 
C. oil: the oil obtained from these trees 
1832. 3. Also, Oreodaphne californica (N.O. 
Lauracem). Hence Cajuputene, Cajputene, 
Chem. ‘CioHis, the hydrocarbon of which 
oil of c. is the hydrate’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Cake (ké'k), sb. ME. [- ON. kaka (Icel., Sw. 
kaka, Da. kage), rel. to G. kuchen.] 1. With 
pl. : a. orig. A smallish flattened sort of bread, 
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regularly shaped, and usually turned in 
baking. b. esp. in Scotland, spec. A thin 
hard-baked brittle species of oaten-bread 

1572. c. In England, a sweetened composition 
of flour and other ingredients, as eggs, milk, 
dried fruits, nuts, flavourings, etc., often 
having its surface partly or wholly iced. 2. 
As a substance 1579. 3. Applied to other 
preparations; e.g. a fish-cake, potato-cake, etc. 
4. A flattened mass of any solidified or com- 
pressed substance, as soap, coagulated blood, 
tobacco, etc. 1528. Also fig. 5. dial. and 
slang. A stupid fool 1785. 

1. b. Land of cakes, Scotland, 4. To create what 
may be called a c. of custom BAGEHOT. 

Phr. To take the c.; to rank first; to beat all. 
TOne's c. is dough: one's project has failed of 
uel Tam. Shr. 1. i. 110. Cakes and ale, good 

ings. 

Comb. : €.-bread, bread made in cakes, or of the 
quality of c.; -house, + one where cakes are sold ; 
one where cakes (sense 4) are stored; -meal, 
‘linseed meal obtained by grinding the cake after 
the expression of the oil’; -urchin, an echino- 
derm of a discoid shape. Hence Carky a. like, or 
of the nature of a c.; weak-minded (dial.). 

Cake (ké'k), v. 1007. [f. prec.) 1. trans. 
To form into a cake or flattish compact mass : 
also fig. (Chiefly pass.) 2. intr. (tor refl.) To 
form (itself) into a cake. Const. together. 
1615. 

2. The stiff clays..in dry weather..c. SIR H. 
Davy. 


Cal (keel). 1875. Cornish name of WOLFRAM. 

| Calaba (ke-làbà). 1753. [S. Amer] A 
tropical evergreen tree (Calophyllum calaba), 
yielding a lamp-oil, and Calaba-balsam. 

Calabar, var. of CALABER. 

Calabar-bean (kelibi-a bin). 1870. (f. 
Calabar, on the Gulf of Guinea.] The seed of 
Physostigmum venenosum, called also the 
Ordeal-bean, used as a test of witchcraft. 
Hence Calabarine, an alkaloid found in this 
bean. 

Calabash (kæ-lăbæf). 1596. [= Fr. calebasse, 
teala- — Sp. calabaza; ct. Pers. karbuz, karbüs 
water-melon.] 1. The name of various gourds 
or pumpkins 1658. 2, The fruit of the Cala- 
bash-tree of America. Also = Calabash- 
tree. 1596. 3. The hollow shell of 1 or 2, used 
as a water-bottle, kettle, or other utensil 
1057. Also transf. 4. U.S. The head (joc.). 

Comb., etc.: ¢.gourd, the bottle-gourd (Lagen- 
aria vulgaris) = sense 1; -tree, a tropical 
American tree (Crescentia Cujete), bearing the 
BMC called Calabash (sense 2); also, the Baobab 
tree. 

Calaber, calabar (kæ-lăbə1). [ME. calabre 
-~ med.L. calabris, -ebrum, presumably f. 
Calabria in Italy.) 1. The fur of some kind 
of squirrel; now, commercially, of the grey 
or Siberian squirrel: also attrib. t2. The 
animal itself —1626. 

Calaboose (keelabi:s). U.S. 1792. [Negro 
Fr. calabouse — Sp. calabozo dungeon.) A 
common prison (local). 

|| Calade (kala-d, kălēi-d). 1731. (Fr. - It. 
calata t. calare let down - L. chalare, f. Gr. 
xaXiv.] The slope of a manège ground, down 
Which a horse is ridden at speed, to supple 
his haunches. (Dicts.) 

| Caladium (kilé‘-divm), 1845. [- Malay 
kélády.] Bot. A genus of plants of the Arum 
family having starchy corms. 

Calamanco (keelime-nko). 1592. [Of unkn. 
origin. Cf. Du. kal(a)mink, G. kalmank, Fr. 
calmande.] 1. A glossy woollen stuff of 
Flanders, twilled and chequered in the warp, 
80 that the checks are seen on one side only. 
Also attrib. b. ellipt. [sc. garments.] 1859. 2. 
s. Used of wood and plaster buildings 

Calamander (kwlümw:ndoi. 1804. [Of 
unkn. origin; the Sinhalese name is kalu- 
madiriya.] An extremely hard cabinet wood 
of Ceylon and India, the product of Dio- 
spyros quzsita (N.O. Ebenacez), specifically 
akin to ebony. 

Calamary (kæ-lămări). 1567. [- med.L. 
calamarium pen-case, n. of L. calamarius, 
f. calamus pen- Gr. xáAauos.] The general 
name for Cephalopods or Cuttle-fish of the 
family Teuthide, esp. of the genus Loligo, 
having a long narrow body flanked by two 
triangular fins, and with the internal shell 
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a horny flexible pen: 
Squid, or Pen-fish. 

l| Calambac (kee-lambek), 1594. [=S 
calambac; in Fr. calambac, -bar, -bour.] Aloe 
wood or Eagle-wood. (See AGALLOcH,) 


e.g. the Common (en 


[] Ke dips [Fr.] Man 
amiferous, a. 1753. [f. CAIA 
-FEROUS.] t Culmiferous; bearing m 


reedy. So Ca'lamiform a. of the shape of a 
reed. 


|| Calamina'ris, a. and sb. 1577, [L.; see 
CALAMINE, -ARY*.] Earlier f. CALAMINE, vam 
t Calami'nary, -ar. i 

Calamine (ks-lümoin) 1001. [= (O)Fr, 
calamine — med.L. calamina, ‘alt, of p, 
cadmia — Gr. xabuía, -ela (sc. yñ earth), fem, 
of the adj. of Cadmus.) Min. An ore of zinc; 
orig. applied to both the carbonate ZnC0,, 
and the hydrous silicate Zn,SiO, H,O, but 
chiefly, in France and England, to the 
former. The silicate is distinguished as 
Siliceous or Electric C. (See also 0.E.D,) 
Also attrib. 

Calamint (kee-limint). [- (O)Fr. calament = 
med.L. calamentum, for late L. calaminthe = 
Gr. xaAautn.] Bot. A genus of aromatic 
herbs, Calamintha (N.O. Labiatæ), including 
C. officinalis, C. nepeta, C. sylvatica, ete, 

t Calami'strate, v. rare. [- calamistral-, 
Da. ppl. stem of AL. calamistrare, f. L. cala. 
mistrum curling-iron; cf. (O)Fr. calamistrer, 
which may be the source; see -ATE*] (rans. 
To curl or frizzle (the hair) BURTON. Hence 
Ca:lamistra:tion. 


Calamite (kw-lümoit) 1837. [-mod.L 
calamites, f. CALAMUS; see -ITE! 2b.] |. 
Paleont. A fossil plant of the Coal Measures, 


perh. allied to the Equisefacez or Mare’s-tails, 
but having a woody stem. 2. Min. A variety 
of tremolite, occurring in reed-like crystals 
1882. 

Calamitous (küle-mitos) a. 1545. [- Fr 
calamiteux or L. calamitosus; see next, -0U8.] 
1. Fraught with or causing calamity ; full of. 
affliction or misery. 2. Involved in calamity 
or distress 1752. 

1. That c. error of the Jewes, p 
the READER of their Messias SIR T. BROWNE, 
Hence Cala*mitous-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Calamity (kălæ-mīti). 1490. [- (O)Fr. cala- 
mité - L. calamitas; sce -rry.] 1. The condi- 
tion of grievous affliction or adversity; deep 
distress arising from some adverse circum: 
stance or event. 2. A grievous disaster or 
misfortune 1552. 

1. Thou art wedded to calamitie Rom. Jul. 1. 
iii, 3. 2. The bearing well of all calamities MIUT. 

| Calamus (ke-limzs). ME. [L.-Gr 
KdXauos] +1. A reed, a cane: vaguely used 
by early writers 1712. 2. Sweet C., C. aro- 
maticus: a. an eastern aromatic plant (Exod. 
30:23), taken by some to be the Sweet-scented 
Lemon Grass of Malabar; b. the native B 
Flag (Atorus calamus) ME. 3. A genus a 
palms comprising many species, the stems ol 
which form canes or rattans 1830. 4. A 
fistular stem without an articulation. vat 

t Ca‘lamy. 

+ Cala'nder, -re. 9. [-(O)FT. caton 
dre — Pr. calandra — med.L. calandrus = 5. 
xáňavðpos.] A species of lark, Alauda calan 
dra —1803. i 

|| Calando (kala-ndo), [It., = ‘slackening i 
Mus. A direction: Diminishing in tone am 
rate. 

Calash (kălæ-f), sb. Also caleche, caléehe, 
1666. [- Fr. caléche, tgaléche (Molière) = © 
kalesche — Pol. kolaska or Czech kolesa, d 
wheel] 1. A light carriage with low W rar 
having a removable folding hood. In Canay 
a two-wheeled, one-seated vehicle, with & The 
for the driver on the splashboard. P5 
folding hood of various vehicles, ane A 
carriage, a perambulator, etc. 1856. ju d 
woman's hood, supported with Hio 
projecting beyond Us pl Formerly 
worn. 1774. Also attrib. 

1. The Canadians. were riding about in ies 
1866. 3. That lady in her clogs and Hm 

Calastic, a. For chalastic - Gr. 
laxative. BURTON. x 

|| Calathi-dium. [mod.L., dim. of next 
The flower-head of Composite. 
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alathus (kælăpðs). Pl. =i. 1758. [L. 
es «dados vase-shaped basket.) 1. An 
ancient. basket (in sculpture, etc.). 2 = 
CALATHIDIUM. Hence Ca:lathiform a. 

Calavance (kseláveens). ? Obs. 1620. [orig. 
garvance, caravance — Sp. garbanzo chick- 
pea.] A name for certain varieties of pulse, 
as Dolichos barbadensis, ete. 

Salt fish and calavances MARRYAT. 

Cala'verite. 1868. [f, Calaveras in Cali- 
fornia + -ITE 2b.] Min. A bronze-yellow 
massive telluride of gold, or of gold and silver. 

Calc- (kælk). 1875. [- G. kalk lime, w. sp. 
altered after L. calc- CALX.] Min. and Geol. 
Lime: used afirib. or in comb. = ‘lime-, 
calcareous’, as in C.-SINTER, -SPAR, -TUFF. 

|| Calcaire (kalké-r). 1833. [Fr., adj. (- L. cal- 
carius) CALCAREOUS, sb. Geol., limestone.] 
In calcaire grossier, and c. silicieux (coarse 
and siliceous limestone), the French names 
of two strata of the Paris basin, used by 
geologists generally. 

Calca'neal, Calca'nean, a. 1847. [f. L. 
calcaneum (see next) + -AL!, -AN.] Phys. Of 
or belonging to the heel-bone. Hence Cal- 
ca'neo-, comb. form. 

| Calcaneum (kælkē'-niðm). 1751. [L. 
calcaneum the heel.] The bone of the heel. 

Calcar! (kælkā1). 1662. [-It. calcara 
lime-kiln, calcar oven; cf. late L, calcaria 
lime-kiln.] 1. In Glass-making: 'A small 
furnace, in which the first calcination is 
made of sand and potash, for the formation 
ofa frit’ (Ure). 2. Metall. An annealing oven, 

|| Calcar? (ke-1kàa). 1836. [L. calcar spur.] 
Bol. A hollow spur from the base of a petal. 
Hence Ca-lcarate a. spurred. 

Calcareo- (kælkë%ri;o). Comb. f. CAL- 
CAREOUS, ‘containing lime’, used a. with 
adjs., as c.-argillaceous (composed of clay 
with a mixture of lime, etc.); b. with sbs., as 
c."barile, ‘a white barite from Strontian con- 
taining..6-6% of lime’ DANA. 

Calcareous, -ious (k#lké°-rios), a. 1077. 
If. L. calcarius of lime (f. calz, calc- lime + 
-arius -ARY!) + -0U8; see -ARIOUS. The sp. in 
-eous is erron.] Of the nature of (carbonate of) 
lime; composed of or containing lime or 
limestone. 

. spar = CALO-SPAR; c. tufa = CALC-TUFF. 
Hence Calca‘reous-ly adv., -ness. 

Calcariferous (krelküri-féros), a. 1853. [In 
sense 1 f. CALCAR? + -FEROUS.] 1. Bearing 
spurs. 2. catachr. for calciferous. So Cal- 
ca'riform a. shaped like a spur; having & 
calcareous, rhomboidal appearance. 

Carlearine, a. 1871. (f. CALCAR* + 
Spur-like. 

t Ca'lcate, v. rare. 1623. (— calcal-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. calcare tread under foot, f. calz, 
calc- heel; see -ATE?.] To stamp under the 
heel. Hence Calca-tion (rare). 

l Calcave'lla, Calcave'llos. 1816. (f. Car- 
cavelhos (kárküve-lvos) in Portugal.] A sweet 
white wine brought from Lisbon. 

t Ca'lceate, v. 1656. [—calceat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. calceare put shoes on (one's) feet, 
f. calceus shoe; see -ATE?.] To shoe, or put 
on shoes. Hence Ca'lceated ppl. a.; var. 
t Ca'lceate a. (rare). 

Calcedon, calcedony, etc.; see CHAL-. 
Calceiform (kse-lsi,ifgam), a. 1800. [f. L. 
calceus shoe + -FORM.] Bot. Calceolate. 
Calceolaria (kow:lsi,olé»*riü, keelsid-). 1846. 
[mod.L., f. L. calceolus dim. of calceus shoe 
(f. calz heel) + -aria, fem. of -arius -ARY!.] 
Bot. ‘Slipper-flower’ or 'slipper-wort'; a 
Benus of Scrophulariacezm, having a flower 
Which suggests its name. Native to S. 
America. 

Calceolate (ke-Istéle't), a. 1864. [f. as 
Drec.; see -ATE*,] Bot. Shaped like a slipper. 
Hence Ca'lceolately adv. 

Calces, pl. of CALX. 

fCalcescence. [f. L. calx, calc- lime + 
“ESCENCE, after fluorescence.) Replaced by 
CALORESCENGE. 

lci-, comb. f. L. calz lime. Hence: 
woalci-ferous a., yielding or containing (car- 

ES ) lime; -fic a., forming lime; belonging 
the E cation; -fica'tion, conversion into lime; 
B hn ening of a structure, tissue, ete. by the 
teeth of salts of lime, as in the formation of 
calelt’ 1o | in petrifaction; coner. the product of 

ving; -genous a., Chem. producing a calx, 
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as some metals; -gerous a., containing lime; 
-mine, a white or coloured wash for walls; hence 
-mine v. to whitewash; -miner. 

Calcic (ke-lsik), a. 1871. [f. CALCIUM + 
-IC.] Of or containing calcium. 

Calciform (ke-Isiffam), a. 1782. [f. CALCI- 
+ -FORM; in 3, f. L. calz heel.] t 1. Of metals : 
Oxidized —1812. 2. Pebble-shaped 1881. 3. 
Having a heel-like projection 1881. 

Calcify (kæ-lsifəi), v. 1830. [f. CALCI- + -FY.] 
1. To convert into lime; to harden by the 
denos of lime. 2. inir. To become calcified 

9, 

t Ca'lcinate. 1010. [- calcinat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of med.L. calcinare; see CALCINE, 
-ATE!,*,*.] adj. Calcined. sb. [sc. form or 
product.] So t Ca'lcinate v. = CALCINE. 

Calcination (kelsiné'-Jon). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
calcination or med.L. calcinatio, f. as prec.; 
see -ION.] 1. The action or process of calcin- 
ing. fb. Oxidation —1822. 2. gen. A burn- 
ing to ashes 1616. 3. A calcined condition or 
(coner.) product 1712. 

Calcinatory (kslsi-nütori, kselsi-). 1611. 
[f. as prec. + -oRY*.] adj. Serving for calcina- 
tion. sb. [sc. vessel.] (Dicts.) 

Calcine (kælsəin), v. ME.  [-(O)Fr. 
calciner or med.L. calcinare (a term of 
alchemy), f. late L. calcina lime, quick-lime, 
f. L. calz, calc- CALX.] 1. To reduce by fire 
to a calx, powder, or friable substance. b. 
To desiccate (air, etc.) by heat 1880. c. fig. 
To purify by consuming the grosser part 
1034. 2. gen. To burn to ashes 1641. Also fig. 
3. intr. To suffer calcination 1704. 

2. Calcining the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah 
Farrar. Hence Calci-nable a. Calci-ner, one 
who, or that which, calcines; spec. a kiln for 
roasting ore. var. f Ca'lcinize. 

Calcio- (keelsio-), comb. f. CALCIUM, used 
in names of minerals. 

Calcite (ke-Iscit), 1849. [- G. calcit 
(Haidinger 1845), f. calc- (see CALX) + -ITE* 
2b.] Min. The native crystallized rhombo- 
hedral anhydrous carbonate of lime (calcium. 
carbonate) which exists in a variety of 
forms: cale-spar, calcareous spar. Also 
attrib. 

Ca'lcitrant, a. rare. (pedantic.) 1860. [- 
calcitrant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. calcitrare 
kick out with the heels, f. cala heel; see -ANT.] 
Kicking; that kicks at any restriction. 

Calcitrate (kee-Isitre't), v. 1623. [f. calcitrat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L, calcitrare ; see prec., -ATE?.] 
trans and inir. To kick. Hence Calcitra:tion 
(Lit. and fig.). 

Calcium (keIsidm). 1808. [f. L. calz lime; 
see CALX, -IUM.] Chem. 1. A chemical ele- 
ment, one of the metals of the alkaline earths, 
being the basis of lime ; a greyish-white metal, 
ductile and malleable, widely diffused, but 
found in nature only in composition. Symbol 
Ca. 2. attrib, = CALCIO 1864. 

Calco- (kæ-lko), comb. f. L. calz, calc- lime, 
the regular form of which is CALCI-; calco- is 
after Gk. analogies; see -0-, -I-. 

Calcography, improper sp. of CHALO-. 

Calc-sinter (klk si-ntes). 1823. [-G. 
kalk-sinter, f. kalk (see CALC-) + sinter slag.) 
Min. A hard crystalline deposit from springs 
which hold carbonate of lime in solution. 

Calc-spar (ke-lk,spá'a). 1822. [See CALO-.] 
Min. Calcareous spar. 

Calc-tuff (kw-Ik,tp-f). 1822. (See CALc-.] 
Min. A porous deposit of carbonate of lime, 
formed by the waters of caleareous springs. 

Calculable (kæ-lkiŭlăb'l), a. 1734. [f. 
CALCULATE + -ABLE; cf. Fr. calculable.] 
Capable of being calculated. Of a person: 
Such that his action in given circum- 
stances can be reckoned upon and estimated 

865. 

E: least consistent, reliable, and c. of public 
men 1865. Hence Ca:Iculabi-lity. 

Calcular (kæ-lkiŭlă1), a. 1831. [f. CALCULUS 
3 + -AR!.] Of or pertaining to a calculus. 

fCalculary, sb. 1674. [f. as next.] A 
‘congeries of little stony knots’ in a pear 
1753. 

Calculary (kslkizlüri) a. 1660. [-L. 
calcularius, f. caleulus stone; see CALCULUS, 
-ARY!.] Med. Of or pertaining to a calculus; 
gravelly. 

Calculate (ke-lkizleit) v. 1570. [-calcu- 
lat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. calculare, f. cal- 
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culus stone; see CALCULUS.] 1. trans. To com- 
pute mathematically, reckon. absol. To 
perform calculations, to form an estimate 
1601. 2. ellipt. To ascertain beforehand the 
time or circumstances of (an event, etc.) by 
astrology or mathematics 1593. +3. To 
reckon in 1643. 4. To think out (arch.) 1654. 
5. To arrange, adjust, adapt, or fit for a 
purpose. Const. for, or inf. with to; now only 
in pass. 1639. Hence, in pa. pple. = ‘suited’. 
6. intr. To count upon or on 1807. 7. U.S. 
collog. To think, opine, suppose, ‘reckon’; 
to intend, purpose 1830. 

1. Why Old men, Fooles, and Children c. Jul. C. 
1. iii. 65. 2. To c. a lunar eclipse DE QUINCEY. 5. 
The coach was calculated to carry six rej 
passengers SCOTT. 6. To c. on a quiet Sunday 
1873. var. f Ca-lcule v. 

Calculated (ke-kiule'téd), pa. pple. and 
ppl. a. 1722. [f. prec. + -ED!.] 1. Reckoned, 
estimated, thought out 1863. 2. Fitted, 
suited, apt; proper or likely to 1722. 

1. To speak with a c. caution GEO. ELIOT. 2. 
Disguises not c.. .to deceive MANSEL. 

Calculating (ke-lkiule'tip). 1710. [f. as 
prec. + -ING', -ING*.] vbl. sb. The action of 
the vb. CALCULATE: chiefly attrib. ppl. a. 
That calculates (esp. advantage) shrewdly or 
selfishly 1809. 

He was c. and mercenary MAR. EDGEWORTH. 
Hence Ca‘Icula:tingly adv. 

Calculation (keelkiwlé'-Jon). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
calculation — late L. calculatio, f. as prec.; 
see -ION.] 1. The action of reckoning; com- 
putation. 2. concr, The form in which 
reckoning is made; its result 1646, 3. Esti- 
mate of probability ; forecast 1847. 

1. All arithmetic and c. have to do with number 
JowEkTT. 2. If the first c. is wrong, we make a 
second JANE AUSTEN. 3. His. attack was never 
the inspiration of courage, but the result of c. 
EMERSON. vars. f Ca"Iculate, 1 Ca‘Icule sbs. 

Calculative (ksm-lkiulétiv), a. 1700. [f. 
CALCULATE + -IVE; see -ATIVE.] Of or per- 
taining to calculation; given to calculating. 

Extraordinary c. powers 1840. 

Calculator (ksm-kiuleto). ME. [-L. 
calculator; in mod. use f. as prec. + -OR 2.] 1. 
One who calculates; a reckoner. 2. A set of 
tables to facilitate calculations; a calculating 
machine 1784. 

1, Nature hates calculators EMERSON. var. 
1 Calculer. 

Ca'lculatory, a. ? Obs. 1611. [f. CALCU- 
LATE + -ORY; cf. med.L. calculatorius.] Of 
or pertaining to calculation. 

Calculifrage (kee-Ikivlifré'd3). 1879. (= Fr. 
calculifrage adj. ‘that breaks caleuli'.] Med. 
An instrument for breaking down calculi. 
Hence Ca-lculi:fragous a. (medicines) fitted 
for breaking or reducing calculi. 

Ca'lculist. 1829. [f. CALCULUS + -JIST.] A 
mathematician. 

Calculous (ke-lkizlos) a. 1605. [f. L. cal- 
culosus + -0U8; cf. Fr. calculeuz.] 1. Med. 
Of or pertaining to a calculus or the stone; 
diseased with the stone; caleulary. t2. 
Stony (as the calculary of a pear) 1071. var, 
t Calculo'se. 

Calculus (kæ'lkiùlðs). Pl. -i, -uses. 1084. 
[- L. calculus pebble, stone in the body, 
stone used in calculation.) 1. Med. ‘A stone, 
A generic term for concretions occurring 
accidentally in the animal body' (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) Specialized as renal, vesical, etc. t 2. 
Computation —1817. 3. Math. A method of 
caleulation, as the DIFFERENTIAL, INTEGRAL 
Calculus, etc. The differential calculus is 
often spoken of as ‘the calculus’. 1072. 

3. Science. . with all its calculuses, differential, 
integral, and of variations CARLYLE. 

|| Caldarium (kseldé*-ri?m). 1753. [L.] A 
(Roman) hot bath or bath-room. 

|| Caldera (kaldé*rá). 1805. [Sp., += late 
L. caldaria pot for boiling, fem. of prec.] 
Geol. A deep cauldron-like cavity on the 
summit of an extinct volcano. 

Caldron, var. of CAULDRON. 

|| Calean, callean, calleoon. 1739. [Pers. 
gilyán, kalydn — Arab. galyün.] A water-pipe 
for smoking; the Persian hubble-bubble. 

Caleche, caléche; see CALASH. 

Caledonian (kslidó"-nián). 1656. [f. Cale- 
donia, Roman name of part of northern 
Britain, in mod. poetry, etc., applied to 
Scotland, or the Scottish Highlands.] adj. 
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Of ancient Caledonia; of Scotland. sb. A 
native of ancient Caledonia; joc. = Scotch- 
man 1768. 

Caledonite (kee-lidonoi:t). 1803. [f. as prec. 
+ -ITE*2b.] Cupreous sulpho-carbonate of 
lead, found at Leadhills in Lanarkshire and 
elsewhere. 

Calefacient (kslifé^fiént) 1661. [- cale- 
facient-, pres. ppl. stem of L. calefacere, f. 
calére be warm ; see -FACIENT.] adj. Producing 
warmth. sb. Med. [sc. agent.] 1661. 

Calefaction (keelif@:kfon). Now rare. 1547. 
[- (O)Fr. caléfaction or late L. calefactio, f. 
calefact-, pa. ppl. stem of L. calefacere make 
warm; see prec., -ION.] 1. Making warm (lit. 
and fig.); heating. 2. Heated condition 1634. 

Calefactor (ke-lífrektoa). 1605. [f. as prec. 
+ -OR 2.] +1, He who, or that which, warms. 
2. A small kind of stove 1831. 

Calefa'ctory (kelife-ktori). 1536. [-late 
L. calefactorius adj., med.L. -torium sb. ; see 
prec., oRY' and *.] A. adj. Adapted for or 
tending to warming 1711. var. Calefa:ctive 
(now rare). B. sb. 1. The room in a monastery 
where the inmates warmed themselves 1681. 
2. A warming-pan ; the ball of precious metal 
containing hot water, on which the priest 
warmed his hands when administering the 
eucharist in cold weather; the pome 1536. 
t3. = CALEFACIENT sb. 1657. 

t Carlefy, v. 1526. [-med.L. cale-, cali- 
ficare tor L. calefacere, f. calére be hot; see 
-FY.] 1. To warm, heat —1057. 2. intr. To 
become warm —1658. 

|| Calembour (kalanbur, ka-lémbüer). 1830. 
[Fr.] A pun. 

Calendal (külexndál, a. 1839. (f. L. 
calende + -AL'.] Of or pertaining to the 
Calends. 

Calendar (kee-léndiia), sb. (ME. kalender 
— AFr. calender, OFr. calendier (mod. 
calendrier) - L. calendarium account-book, 
f. calende CALENDS, the day on which ac- 
counts were due.] 1. The system according 
to which the beginning and length of years, 
and the subdivision of the year, is fixed; as 
the Babylonian, Jewish, Roman, or Arabic 
calendar. 2. A table showing the months, 
days of the week, and dates of a given year; 
often also giving other data connected with 
individual days. Often specialized, as 
Gardener's C., Racing C., etc. Also a series 
of more detailed tables; an almanac. ME. 
t 3. fig. A guide, directory; a model —1002. 
4. A list or register. (Now fig.) ME. b. esp. 
A list of prisoners for trial at the assizes 
1764. c. spec. A list of documents arranged 
chronologically with a short summary of 
their contents 1467. t 5. fig. A record —1718. 

1. Julian C., that introduced by Julius Cæsar 
B.C, 46, in which the ordinary year has 365 days, 
and every fourth year is a leap year of 366 days, 
the months having the names, order, and length 
still retained. Gregorian C., the modification of 
the preceding with reference to astronomical data 
and the natural course of the seasons, introduced 
by Pope Gregory XIII in A.D. 1582, and adopted 
in Great Britain in 1752. See STYLE. He is the 
card or c. of gentry Haml. v. il. 114, 4. c. C. of 
State Papers (title) 1856, 5. The Kalender of my 
past endeuours All’s Well 1. iii. 4. 

Comb., etc.: c.-clock, one which indicates the 
days of the week or month; c. month, one of the 
twelve months into which the year is divided 
according to the c.; also the space of time from 
any date (eg. the 17th) of any month to the 
corresponding date (the 17th) of the next, as opp. 
to a lunar month of 4 weeks, 

Hence Calendarial, Calenda-rian adjs. (rare) 
of or pertaining to a c. t Calendarist (rare). 
t Ca'lendary sb. = CALENDAR sb.; as adj, = 
Guam Cale-ndric, -al a. (rare) of the nature 
ofac. 

Calendar (kw-léndái), v. 1487. [f. prec.] 
1. To register in a calendar or list. 2. spec. 
To arrange, analyse, and index (documents) 
1859. Hence Ca-lendarer. 

Calender (ke-léndoi), sb.! 1513. [- Fr. 
calandre, presumably from the verb.] t1. = 
CALENDERER -1782. 2. A machine in which 
cloth, paper, etc., is pressed under rollers for 
the purpose of smoothing or glazing; also for 
watering or giving a wavy appearance, etc. 
1088. Also attrib. 

1. The c. Will lend his horse to go COWPER. 
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Ca:lender, sb.* 1634. [- Pers. kalandar.] 
One of an order of mendicant dervishes in 
Turkey and Persia. 

Ca'lender, v. 1513. [- (O)Fr. calandrer, of 
unkn. origin.] To pass through a calender for 
the purpose of smoothing, glazing, etc. 
Hence Cale:nderer, one whose business it 
is to c. cloth, etc. Ca‘lendry, a place where 
calendering is done. 

Calends, kalends (kee-‘léndz), sb. pl. ME. 
[- (O)Fr. calendes — L. kalende (pl.) first day 
of the month, when the order of days was 
proclaimed, f. *kal- call, proclaim, as in L. 
calare, Gr. kaAeiv.] 1. The first day of any 
month in the Roman calendar. (In use till 
l7th c.) t 2. The Jewish festival of the new 
moon —1609. + 3. fig. Prelude. (Also in sing.) 
—1618. 4. A calendar, record 1470. 

3. Whatis age, but the Calends of death RALEIGH. 
Phr. On (at) the Greek Calends (L. ad Graecas kalen- 
das): joc. for, Never; the Greeks had none. 

| Calendula. 1871. [mod.L. dim. of L. 
calendz (prec.) intended to express ‘little 
calender, little clock’ or perh. ‘little weather- 
glass'.] Bot. 1. Generic name of the Common 
Marigold, and its congeners. 2. Pharm. A 
tincture of the flowers used as a hemostatic. 
Also attrib. 

Calendulin (küle*ndizlin) 1859. [f. prec. 
+ o-N'] Chem. A mucilaginous substance 
obtained from the common marigold. 

Calenture (ke-léntiu*1). 1593. [— Fr. calen- 
ture — Sp. calentura, f. calentar be hot :— 
Rom. *calentare f. L. calére be warm.] A 
disease incident to sailors within the tropics, 
characterized by delirium in which, it is said, 
they fancy the sea to be green fields and 
desire to leap into it. 2. fig. and transf. 
Fever; burning passion, glow 1596. 

2. Knowledge kindles Calentures 
DONNE. 

t Carlenture, v. rare. 1049. [f. prec. sb.] 
To infect with the calenture; fig. to fire 1678. 
intr. To become hot or inflamed. DANIEL. 

Thirst of empire calentur'd his breast MARVELL. 

fCalepin. 1508. [- Fr. — It. calepino, 
from Ambrosio Calepino, of Calepio in Italy, 
who wrote the Latin Dictionary of the 16th 
€.] A dictionary; fig. one's notebook —1662. 

Calescent (kile-stnt), a. rare. 1804. 
[- calescent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. calescere 
grow warm, f. calére be warm ; see -ESCENT.] 
Growing warm, glowing with heat. Hence 
Cale'scence, increasing warmth or heat. 

Calf! (kāf). Pl. (and occ. genit. sing., esp. 
in comb.) calves. [OE. cælf (cealf) = OS. 
calf (Du. kalf), OHG. kálb (G. kalb) :- WGme. 

*kalba n., beside ON. kdlfr m., and Goth. 
kalbó = OHG. kalba fem.) 1. The young 
(under one year old) of any bovine animal, 
esp. of the domestic cow OE. b. transf. A 
dolt; occ. a meek harmless person 1553. 2. 
ellipt. Leather made from the skin of a calf; 
calf-leather 1727. 3. The young of other 
animals; as deer, the elephant, the whale, 
etc. ME. 4. transf. A small island lying 
near a larger one; as in ‘The Calf of Man’ 
1833. 5, An iceberg detached from a coast 
glacier; a fragment of ice detached from an 
iceberg 1818. 

1. b. Some silly doting brainless calfe DRAYTON. 
Essex calf: a native of Essex. 

Comb.: C.-kill, a heath-plant (Kalmia latifolia); 
cf. "lambkill'; -knee, knock-knee; -lick (dial.); 
a cowlick, a feather; -love; calves'-snout, 
calf’s-, ANTIRRHINUM or Snapdragon. Hence 
Ca'fhood. Ca'lfish a. like a c.; raw, untrained. 
Ca'lfling. 

Calf? (kif). ME. [-ON. kálfi, of unkn. 
origin.] The fleshy hinder part of the shank 
of the leg. Also fransf., of a stocking 1659. 

fful longe were his legges and ful lene ylyk a staf 
ther was no c. ysene CHAUCER, Hence Ca'lfiess 
a. 

t Ca'lfret. 1600. [- Fr. calfreter (Cotgr.), 
mod. calfater, calfeutrer caulk, ult. perh. f. 
Arab. kallafa or kalfaía.] To stop up the 
seams of (a ship); to caulk —1653. 

Calf's-foot, calves-foot. 1450. 1. lit. The 
foot of a calf; hence calves-foot jelly 1620. 2. 
Herb. The Cuckoo-pint (4rum maculatum) ; 
see ARUM. [So Fr. pied-de-veau.] 

Calf-skin. Also calf's-, calves-, calve-. 
1590. The skin of a calf; a kind of leather 
made from this. Occ. — vellum. 
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Cali-, erron. f. calli-, trom Gr. kdàlos 
beauty; confused with calo- from Gr. Kadés, 
Caliban (kæ-libæn). 1610. [perh a var, of 
CANNIBAL, or derived directly from a form of 
Camm.] ‘A saluage and deformed slaue* in 
Shakespeare’s Tempest; whence, à man of 
degraded bestial nature. Hence Carli. 
bani:sm. 

Calibogus (keelibo"-gas), U.S. 1785, [Origin 
unkn.] A mixture of rum and Spruce beer, 
Calibrate (keo-libre't), v. 1864. [f CALIBRE 
+ -ATE?*.] To determine the calibre of, as of 
a thermometer tube; to graduate a gauge of 
any kind with allowance for its irregularities, 
Hence Calibra‘tion, the action of calibrat- 


ing. 

Calibre, caliber (kæ-libəx: occas. kăli'br), 
sb. 1567. [-(O)Fr. calibre — It. calibro or 
Sp. calibre — Arab. kdlib mould for casting 
metal] 1. ta. The diameter of a bullet, 
cannon-ball, etc. b. Hence, The internal dia, 
meter or bore of a gun. (Hence, derivatively, 
phrases like ‘guns of heavy calibre'.) 1588, 
C. transf. The diameter of any body of 
circular section; also, of a tube or hollow 
cylinder 1727. 2. fig. 1 a. Degree, quality, 
rank. [The earliest cited sense: prob. from 
Fr.] b. Degree of personal capacity ; weight. 
of character. In wider sense : Stamp, degree 
of merit or importance. 1507. 3. pl. calibers, 
= CALLIPERS, 

1. c. The caliber of these empty tubes REID, of 
arteries Topp. 2. Sir Henry Vane, or others of 
such c. DRUMM. OF HAWTH. The c. of this young 
man's understanding SCOTT. 

Comb., ete.: c.-rule, an instrument for deter- 
mining the c. of a ball from its weight, or vice 
versa; so -Scale; -compasses, -square: see 
CALLIPER. Hence f Calibre, -ber, v. to deter- 
mine the c. of; to measure with callipers, Ca'li- 
bred a. of or having c.: esp. in comb. 

Caliburn, -burno. ME. The name of 
King Arthur's sword. See EXCALIBUR, 

Calic(e, early f. CHALICE. 

Caliciform (ke-lisifozm), a. 1849. [f. D, 
calix, -ic- + -FORM.] Cup-shaped. var. (erron.) 
Calyciform, So Cali'cinated ppl. a. 

Calicle (ke-lik'l. 1848. [- L. caliculus, 
dim. of CALIX; see -CULE.] Biol. A small cup- 
like prominence, as in corals. var. (erron.) 
Calycle. 

Calico (ke-liko), sb. (a.) 1540, [In XVI-XVII 
also calicut, from the name of the Indian 
city (sense 1).] 1. The name of a city on the 
coast of Malabar; used attrib. in Calicul- 
cloth, Calico-cloth. 2. Hence: a. orig. Cotton 
cloth imported from the East. b. Now, 
in England, plain white unprinted cotton 
cloth. 1578. c. in U.S.; printed cotton cloth, 
coarser than muslin 1841. 3. adj. Of calico. 

Comb.: c.-printer, one whose trade is c.-print- 
ing; -printing, the art or trade of producing à 
pattern on c. by printing in colours, or other 
process. 

Calicular (külikiulir) a. 1058. [f. I. 
caliculus; see CALICLE, -AR'.] + 1. ? = caly: 
cular (see CALYCLE). 2. Biol. Ot or pertaining 
to a calicle 1849. Hence Cali'cularly adv. 

Caliculate (küli-kiulet), a. 1846. [f. n 
prec. + -ATE*.] Having calicles. var. Cali 
culated. 

Calid (kee-lid), a. arch. 
Warm, tepid; hot. 
(Chiefly techn. in Med.) ‘ 

Caliduct (kee-lidvkt). 1651. [f. L. ont 
(prec.) + -duct, after aqueduct.] A pipe f0 
the conveyance of heat. Cf. Fr. calidue. 

Calif, var. of CALIPH. 1 

fCaligate, a. 1502. [-L. calipalus, fy 
caliga (soldier's) half-boot; see -ATE m 
Wearing caligg or military boots; €8P. 
knight c. 1656. A... 3 

fCaliga'tion. 1615. [- L. caligalio dam 
ness, mistiness (Pliny).] Med. Dimm 


1500, [= L. calidus 
Hence + Calidity. 


mistiness of sight —1657. The 
Caliginous (kali-dginos), a. 1548. As i 
caliginosus dark, misty (f. caligo, AU 


-OUSs.] Misty, dim, murky; obscure, 
als . Now arch. e 
The ave 'C. Cowper. Hence Caligino'sity 
(arch.). t Cali'ginousness. ot 
j Caligo (küloi-go). 1801. [L.] Dimness 
sight. ast 
Caligrapher, -meter, etc. ; see CA 
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Cali‘gulism. nonce-wd. A mad extrava- 
gance worthy of Caligula, the third Roman 
Emperor. H. WALPOLE, y i 

Calin. 1752. [Fr. — Pg. calaim.] The tin 
of Siam and Malacca, an alloy, of which the 
Chinese make tea-caddies, eto. 

Calipash (kæ-lipæj). 1689. [Earliest forms 
galley patch, calapateh; perh. of native W. 
Indian orig., unless & native alt. of Sp. 
carapacho CARAPACE.] f a. The upper shell 
or carapace of the turtle. b. That part next 
the upper shell, containing a dull green 
gelatinous substance 1749. 

Calipee (kee-lipi). 1657. [See prec.; not 
found in any other European lang.) f a. The 
lower shell or plastron of the turtle. b. That 
part next the lower shell, containing a light 
yellowish gelatinous substance 1679. 

Caliper, -compasses ; see CALLIPER. 

Calipe'va, calli-. 1833. [Origin unkn.] A 
mullet of the W. Indies, Mugil liza. 

Caliph, calif (ke-lif, ké-lif). [-(O)Fr. 
caliphe (med.L. calipha, -es) — Arab. kalifa, 
f. kalafa succeed.) The Moslem title for the 
chief civil and religious ruler, as successor of 
Mohammed. 

Caliphate (kæilife't). Also -at. 1014. [f. 
prec. + -ATE'. Of. Fr. caliphat] 1. The 
rank, dignity, office, or term of office, of a 
caliph 1734. var. Ca-liphship (rare). 2. The 
dominion of a caliph 1614. 

Calippic; see CALLIPPIC. 

| Calisaya (kælisē'-ă). 1837. [Sp., perh. f. 
native S. Amer. name.] In C. bark: the best 
sort of Peruvian Bark, obtained from 
Cinchona calisaya. 

Caliver (kee-liver, kaülivor. Now Hist. 
1568, (var. of CALIBRE, prob. first in Fr. phr. 
arquebuse or pièce de calibre.) A light kind 
of harquebus (orig. of a certain calibre), fired 
without a rest. f b. A soldier armed with 
a caliver —1591. 

| Calix (kee-liks). Pl. ca'lices. 1708. [L., 
= cup; see CHALICE.] A cup; a cup-like 
cavity or organ ; e.g. the body of a Vorticella. 

Calixtin, -ine (kali-kstin) 1710. Eccl. 
Hisl. [In sense 1 —med.L. caliztini (pl.), f. 
caliz cup ; cf. Fr. caliztin.] 1. One of a section 
of the Hussites, who claimed the cup as well 
as the bread for the laity; a Utraquist. 2. 
An adherent of George Calixtus (1586-1656), 
& Lutheran divine and professor, of concilia- 
tory views; a syncretist 1727. 

Calk (kk), sb. 1587. [app. f. (ult.) L. cale-, 
calcaneum, or calcar; see CALKIN.] 1. — CAL- 
KIN. 2. U.S. A piece of iron projecting from. 
M pee of a boot, which prevents slipping 

5. 

ł Calk, v.t ME. (app. short f. tcalcule 
(XIvxvi) = (O)Fr. calculer — L. calculare CAL- 
OULATE.] To calculate; esp. astrologically. 
Also intr. or absol. —1646. 

Calk (kok), v.* 1024. [f. CALK sb.) To 
Provide (a shoe) with a calk; to rough-shoe. 
Hence Ca'Iking vbl. sb.; also altrib., as in 
calking-anvil, an anvil for forming calks; 
~tongs, for sharpening these. 

Calk (kik, keelk), v.” 1662, [- Fr. calquer 
in same sense — It. calcare — L. calcare tread. 
Also CALQUE.] To copy ( design) by rubbing 
the back with colouring matter, and draw- 
ing a blunt point along the outlines so as to 
trace them in colour on a surface placed 
beneath, 

Calk, var. of CAULK; obs. f. CAUK v. 

t Ca'lker'. 1535. [f. CALK v. + -ERA.] An 
astrologer; a magician —1002. 
Calker*(kü-koi) Sc. 1794. [f. CAIK v.* + 
“ER*.) = CALKIN. 

Calker’, var. of CAULKER. 

,CBlkin (k)-kin, kælkin). 1445. [Earlier 
akun ~MDu. kalkoen or its source OFT. 
saat =L. calcaneum heel, f. calz, calc- 
cel] 1. The turned-down ends of a horse- 
shoe; also a turned edge under the front. 2. 

Tue irons nailed on the heels and soles of 
Shoes or clogs to make them last 1832. 

QGall (6), v. [Late OR. ceallian (once) - 
QDi kalla cry, summon loudly, = MLG., 
(M)Du. kallen, OHG. kallón talk, chatter :— 

Tallojan, f. Gme. *kal-.] 

PIRA L To utter one’s voice loudly and 
ctly; to shout, cry: often with out. 
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Const. to, after. OE. Also fig. 2. To make or 
pay a call. Const. at, in, on; also absol. (Orig. 
to call aloud at a door; the notion of making 
a communication to one who answers the 
door is still essential.) 1593. **trans, 3. To 
utter, or read over, in a loud voice; to pro- 
claim. Often with out. Also absol. ME. 4. 
To summon by a call; hence to cite; to bid 
(any one) come; t to invite. Also absol. ME. 
Also fig. 5. To convoke, summon ME. 6. To 
nominate by a call ME. ; to invite (esp. to the 
pastorate of a church) 1560. 7. To call upon 
(a person) to do. Said esp. of the call of God 
or duty. 1580. 

1. Do you hear, my aunt calls DRYDEN. The 
throstle calls TENNYSON. fig. Deepe calleth unto 
deepe Ps. 42: 7. spec. (Cards.) To call: to make a. 
demand (for a card, for a show of hands, etc.). 2. 
[Go, knock and c. Merry W. Iv. v. 9.] To c. at the 
Alehouses Much Ado m, ili. 44. 3. 'Adsum'!.. 
the word we used at school when names were 
called THACKERAY. To c. the odds 1855, a halt 
1888. 4. Not called to the feast LATIMER. To c.a 
coach TICKELL, fig. to penance MILT. C. me early 
TENNYSON. f = ‘call on’ Twel. N. m. ii. 56. = 
‘call for’, as to c. a case (mod.). To c. a bond: to 
give notice that the amount of the bond will be 

id. 6. Paul, called to be an Apostle I Cor. 1:1, 

. Called to preach the Gospel WESLEY. 

II. To name. 1. To give as name or title to; 
to speak of as ME. 2. To call names. Now 
dial. 1633. 

1. God called the light, Day Gen. 1:5. The woman 
whom I was taught to c. mother DE FOE. 

HI. To drive. Sc. 1. To urge forward (an 
animal or a vehicle); to turn, drive ME. Also 
fig. 2. To drive (a nail); to fasten by hammer- 
ing; to forge 1513. 3. absol. and inir. (for 
refl.) To drive. Also fig. 

1. Some ca’ the pleugh BURNS. A 
shuttle-body [i.e. weaver] SCOTT. 3. 
to drive gently and carefully. 

Phrases. To c. attention to: to invite notice to; 
to point out. To c. cousins: to claim cousinship 
or kinship with. To c. names: to apply oppro- 
brious terms to. To c. in ion: to summon 
for trial or examination; impeach; to cast 
doubt upon; t to examine; so t To c. in doubt. To 
c. into being : to give life to, make. T^ c. into play: 
to bring into action. To c. to account: to summon 
(one) to render an account, or to answer for con- 
duct; hence, to reprove. To c. to the bar: see BAR 
8b. To c. to (one's) feet, legs : to bid one stand up; 
ae in order to speak, sing, etc. T'o c. to memory, 
etc.: to recollect, recall ; also with back. To c. to 
ms etc.: to appeal to (one) to bear witness, 
etc. 

With prepositions. C. for. a. To ask loudly or 
authoritatively for; fig. to require. b. To go to or 
stop at a place and ask for. c. Cards. T'o c. for 
trumps: to signal to one's partner to play out 
trumps. Also absol. To c. on or upon. a. To call 
to; to address in a loud voice ; to apostrophize the 
absent, b. To invoke, or supplicate (God, eto.). 
€. To appeal to for, or to do; to make a demand 
upon. f d. To demand (money due). e. To pay a 
short visit to. 

With adverbs. C. back. a. [sense I. 4.] To recall 
(lit. and fig.); to bring back (a thing). b. To re- 
tract. C. down. a. To invoke from above, bring 
down. + b. To decry. C. forth. a. lit. To cause to 
come forward. b. fig. To cause to appear; to 
summon up (courage). C. im. To withdraw 
from the outside, from free action, from circula- 
tion. b. To summon for assistance or consultation. 
c. To E ire the payment or repayment of. C. 
off. [See Í. 4.] To summon away ; fig. to divert (the 
attention). C. on Of hands: To challenge. C. 
out. a. To summon forth; fig. to evoke, b. To 
challenge to fight (esp. a duel). C. over. To read 
aloud (a list of names, e.g. in school); hence C.- 
over sb. C. up. a. To summon from below eg 
from Hades). b. To bring into the mind. c. To 
summon before an authority, spec. to perform 
national service; hence C.-up sb. d. To recall. 

Call (ko), sb. ME. [f. prec. vb.] 1. A loud 
vocal utterance; a shout, a cry. 2. The cry 
of an animal, esp. of a bird 1684. 3. A cry 
used to attract birds, etc. 1530; a whistle, etc. 
imitating the note of birds 1654; + a decoy- 
bird (lit. and fig.) John m. iv. 174. 4. Hunting. 
A strain blown on the horn to encourage the 
hounds 1674. 5. The act of calling at a place 
on the way 1783; a short formal visit 1862. 
6. Summons, invitation, bidding. Also fig. 
ME. b. Amer. Land Law. A matter of descrip- 
tion, in a survey or grant, calling for a 
corresponding object, etc., on the land 1864, 
7. Demand, requisition, claim ME. 8. A 
requirement of duty, a need, occasion, right 
1674. 9. A spiritual prompting 1650. f 10. 
Vocation -1780. 11. Comm. a. A demand for 
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the payment of money; esp, a notice to a 
shareholder to pay up a portion of capital 
subscribed. Also attrib. 1709. b. On the 
Stock Exchange: An option of claiming 
stock at a certain time at a fixed price 1860. 
12. Se. (now ca’, caw.) Driving. Applied to: 
Forced respiration; a place where cattle are 
driven; a pass between hills. 1765. 

1. spec. A roll-call: A c. of the House [of Com- 
mons] 1723. 2. The parrot's c. TENNYSON. 5. 
The baker's punctual c. COWPER. To make, pay, 
receive a c. 6. Tapsters answering every c. SHAKS. 
A c, before the curtain (mod. At the c. of 
Trumpet MILT. P.L. VII. 295. coner. A silver c. 
which hung around her neck Scorr, See also 
BUGLE-., TRUMPET-c. 7. The c...for cheap 
reprints 1832. 8. I don't know what c. she had to 
blush so THACKERAY. 9. We came by a c. of God 
to serve him here 1650. 11. a. A c. of fifteen per 
cent. ADAM SMITH. 

Phrases. a. with preps., as At c. : ready to answer 
a. c.; immediately available. Within c.: within 
reach of a summons; hence, within c. of (a place): 
near to (it). b. To have c.: to be in chief 
demand: in Long Whist, to be entitled to call 
honours. c. C. to the bar: admission to the status 
of barrister; see BAR sb.! TIT. 3. 

Comb. : c.-bell, a bell for summoning attendance ; 
spec. one giving the alarm at a fire-station ; -bird, 
a bird for attracting others by its note; -boy, a 
youth employed a. (in a theatre) to call the actors 
when required on the stage, b. (on a steamer) to 
transmit the captain’s orders to the engineer, c. 
(in a hotel) to answer the bells; -day, in the Inns 
of Court, the day in each term on which students 
are called to the bar; -duck, a decoy-duck; 
-loan, a loan to be repaid at c.; so -money; 
sj Might, see call-day; -note, the note used by a 
bi etc., in calling to its mate. 

j Calla (kei), 1866. [Cf. It. cala arum 
lily.) Bot. 1. A genus of floating marsh 
plants (N.O. Orontiace). 2. A name errone- 
ously given to the White Arum, Ethiopian 
or Trumpet Lily, Richardia æthiopica (N.O. 
Aracex), a native of the Cape 1870. 

Calla-; see CaLa-. 

Callesthe'tic, -ics. [f. Gr. «dos beauty 
-FAESTHETIC(S)] Whewell’s proposed name 
for ZESTHETICS. 

Callant (ka-lint) Sc. and n. dial. 1716, 
[- Flem. kalant ‘customer’, ‘chap’ — north. 
Fr. dial. caland, earlier calland, var. of 
chaland customer, eto., f. chaloir be warm :— 
L. calére.] A boy of any age. 

Callat, Calle, obs. ff. CALLET, CAUL. 

Caller (kó-lox) sb. 1450. [f. CALL v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who or that which calls, in 
various senses of the vb.; esp. 2. One who 
pays a short or complimentary visit. (The 
chief sense.) 1786. 

Caller (ka-loi), a. Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
[var. (with assim. of lv to Il, as in siller from 
silver) of ME. CALVER a.] 1. Fresh (a8 opp. to 
what is beginning to corrupt); said esp. of 
fish. 2. Of air, water, etc.: Fresh and cool; 
well-aired 1513. 

1. The. . fish-wife. .shouting ‘C. herrings’ 1862. 

Carlet, sb. Now dial. 1500. [Origin unkn.] 
1. A lewd woman, trull. 2. 1 = ‘scold’ 1528. 
Also attrib. Hence Ca'llet v. to scold. 
Ca'llety a. ill-tongued. 

Calli-, Gr. xoA«-, comb. f. xdMos beauty. 
See also CALI-. 

t Ca'llid, a. rare. 1656. (— L. callidus skilful, 
eunning.] Crafty, cunning. 

Callidity (káli-diti). Now rare. 1524. [= L. 
calliditas, -tat-; see prec., -ITY.] Craftiness, 
cunning. 

Calligraph (ke-ligraf), sb. arch. Also 
cali-. 1853. [— Fr. calligraphe -med.L. calli- 
graphus — Gr. kaAwypádos ; see CALLI-, GRAPH.) 
One who writes beautifully; spec. a pro- 
fessional transcriber of manuscripts; vars. 
Calli'érapher, -ist. 

Ca'lligraph, sb.* 1878. [f. as prec., after 
aulograph, etc.) A beautiful specimen of 
writing. Hence Ca'lligraph v. to write 
beautifully or ornamentally. Calligra:phic, 
-al, a. of or pertaining to calligraphers or 
calligraphy. Calligra'phically adv. 

Calligraphy (kili-grafi), 1613. [- Gr. xaX«- 
yeagia, f. KaXwypáóos; see prec., -GRAPHY.] 

1. Beautiful writing; elegant penmanship, 
2. Penmanship generally 1645. 


Calling (kG-lin), vbl. sb. ME. (f. CALL v. + 
-INa?.] I. The action of the vb. CALL. 

The c. of partridges 1693, of Parliament 1848, 
of simples GALE, of names 1687. 
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II. Summons, vocation. 1. A divine call; 
the inward conviction of such a call 1534. 
t 2. Station in life. [Founded on 1 Cor. 7:20.) 
—1691. 3. Hence, Ordinary occupation, 
business 1551. coner. A body of persons 
following a profession or trade 1660, Also 
attrib. 

1. The conscious warrant of some high c. MILT. 
A. .pastor. . diligent in his c. STUBBES. [The sense 
here includes the vocatio or calling of the Bishop, 
etc. and the professional 'calling'.] 2. In the 
same callinge, wherin he was called 1 Cor. 7:20. 
[The mod. sense adds sense 1.] 3. A ferry-man by 
my c. T. BROWN. 

Calling, ppl. a. 1634. [f. as prec. + -ING*.] 
That calls. b. spec. in names of animals: C. 
crab, a genus of Land-crabs (Gelasimus), 
having one very long claw, which the animal 
extends, as if beckoning; C. hare, à rodent 
genus (Lagomys), having a peculiar call. 

Calliope (külei-ópi) U.S. 1863. [Gr. 
xaMénm *beautiful-voiced', Muse of elo- 
quence and heroic poetry.] An instrument 
consisting of a series of steam-whistles, 
played by a key-board like that of an organ. 

Callipash, Callipee; see CALIPASH, -PEE. 

Calliper, caliper (kw-lipo1). 1588. [orig. 
calliper compasses, used for measuring the 
calibre of a bullet or piece of ordnance ; pre- 
sumably var. of CALIBRE.] 1. Orig. used 
attrib., c. compasses; afterwards usu. in pl. 
(pair of) callipers : A. kind of compasses with. 
bowed legs for measuring the diameter of 
convex bodies; often with a scale attached ; 
also a similar instrument with straight legs 
&nd points turned outwards for measuring 
the bore of tubes, etc. 2. transf. The chp for 
holding the load in a crane 1769. Hence 
Ca'lliper v. to measure with or use callipers, 

Callippic (káli-pik), a. 1696. [f. Gr. Ká- 
Anos + -10.] Of or pertaining to Callippus, 
ieu astronomer ease B.C.). wid 

. or period: a cycle proj jet , as an 
Improvement on the Metonic cycle, consisting of 4 
of the latter or 76 years, at the end of which, by 
omitting one Or he thought that the full and 
new moon would be brought round to the same 
day and hour. 

Callipygian (kewlipi-dsián), a. 1800. [f. Gr. 
KadAlrvyos adj., f. kxaA- CALLI- + mvyń buttocks: 
the name of a statue of Venus; see -IAN.] 
Of, pertaining to, or having shapely or finely 
developed buttocks. 

Callis-sand. Now dial. 1594. [f. Callis, 
16th c. form of Calais.] A fine white sand, 
"used for blotting ink, scouring, etc. 

Callisthenic (kelisbe-nik), a. Also cali-. 
1847. [f. Gr. xa- CALLI- + cóévos strength 
+ -1€.] Pertaining to callisthenics. So 
Callisthe-nical a. addicted to callisthenics 


(rare). 

Callisthe-nics, sb. pl. 1847. [f. as prec. + 
-Ics.] Gymnastic exercises suitable for girls; 
training calculated to develop the figure and 
to promote graceful movement. Callisthe:- 
nium, a place for the practice of c. 

I| Callithrix, -trix (kc-lipriks). 1607. [-L. 
callithriz, pl. -triches (Pliny) — Gr. xaMérpuos 
beautiful-haired.] A genus of small Brazilian 
monkeys. 

|| Callitriche (káli-triki). 1836. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. KadAlzpixos.] Bot. Water Star-wort. 

Calloo (kălū-). Also calaw, callow. 1792. 
A species of Arctic duck, Anas (Fuligula, 
Harelda) glacialis, named from its call. 

Callose (kwló"-s) a. 1864. [- L. callosus; 
see CALLOUS, -08E'.] Bol. Having callosities. 

Callosity (kalo-siti). 1578. [- Fr. callosité 
or L. callositas, -at- ; see CALLOUS, -ITY.] 1. The 
condition of being callous; abnormal hard- 
ness and thickness of the skin, etc. 2. concr, 
A callus; a thickened and hardened part of 
the skin, caused by friction, etc. Also 
applied to natural thickenings, e.g. on the 
legs of a horse, etc. 1601. 3. fig. — CALLOUS- 
NESS 2. 1658. à 

Callot(e, -o'tt(e, obs. ff. CALOTTE. 

Callous (kee-les), a. 1578. [- (partly through 
Fr. calleux) L. callosus, f. callum, callus 
hardened skin.] 1. (Chiefly Phys. and Zool.) 
Hardened, indurated ; as parts of the skin by 
friction. Also Bot., of plants. 2. fig. Hard- 
ened, unfeeling, insensible 1679. 

1. C. and hollow ulcers TIMME. C. hands CON- 

GREVE. 2. C. to impressions of religion BUTLER, 
to ridicule ARNOLD. Hence Ca'llously adv. 
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Callous, v. 1834. [f. prec.] To make 
callous (lit. and fig.) Only in Ca-lloused. 

Callousness (kæ-ləsnės). 1660. It. 
CALLOUS a. + -NESS:] 1. = CALLOSITY 1, 2. 
2. fig. A hardened state of mind or con- 
Science; insensibility 1692. 

Callow (ke-lo*). [OE. calu = MLG. kale, 
MDu. kale (Du. kaal), OHG. kalo (G. kahl) 
i- WGme. *kalwa, prob.- L. calvus bald.) 
A. adj. t 1. Bald -ME. 2. Without feathers; 
downy 1603. 3. fig. Raw, unfledged 1580. 
Of land: a. Bare; b. (Ireland) Low-lying 
1677. 

2. Yoong c. birds which are not yet fethered 
HOLLAND. 3. Young and c. orators H. WALPOLE. 

B. sb. t 1. A bald-pate-ME. t2. A callow 
nestling; also fig. 1670. 3. The stratum of 
vegetable soil lying above the subsoil; the 
top bed of a quarry (dial.) 1863. 4. (Ireland) 
A low-lying damp meadow 1862. Hence 
Ca'llowness. Ca-llowy a. 

| Ca'Ilum. ME. [L., of which callus is a 
variant.] = CALLUS —1646. 

Callus (keels). Also (erron.) callous, Pl. 
calluses, 1563. [L., var. of the more usual 
callum (prec.).] 1. = CALLOSITY 2. 2. Path. 
The bony material thrown out around and 
between the two ends of a fractured bone in 
healing 1678. 3. Bot. A hard formation in or 
on plants 1870. 4. fig. A callous state of feel- 
ing, etc. 1692. 

Calm (kim), sb.‘ [perh. - pop. L. *calma 
(cf. med.L. calmacio, calmus adj.), alt. of 
late L. cauma (Vulg.) — Gr. xadua heat (of the 
day or the sun), by assoc. w. L. calére be hot; 
hence also the (later than Eng.) Fr. calme, 
It. calma.) Stillness, tranquillity, serenity ; 
freedom from agitation or disturbance. 
Also fig. and attrib. 

There was a great calme Matt, 8:26. = ‘want 
of wind’ (usu. in pL): Chained in tropic calms 
J. WILSON. fig. The c. of despotism CALHOUN. 
A good man's c. WORDSW. 

Calm, sb.* Now Sc. 1535. [Origin unkn.; 
Cf. CAAM.] 1, A mould in which metal objects 
are cast. 2. The heddles of a loom. 

Calm (kim), a. [ME. calme (xi)- 
med.L. calmus; see CALM sb.* Fr. carme (XV), 
calme (XVI) is— It. calmo - med.L.] Free 
from agitation or disturbance; still, tran- 
quil, serene; not stormy. Also transf. and 


fig. 

So shall the sea be calme Jonah 1:12. It fell 
stark C. 1711. C. satisfaction BUTLER, manners 
and conversation 1641. The calmest life MILT. 
P.L. vi. 461. Hence Ca'lmly adv. Ca'lmy a. 
poet. arch. (rarely fig.). 

Calm (kim), v. ME. [Sense 1 (intr.) perh. — 
CALM a., both xiv; Fr. calmer (trans.) — It. 
calmare (trans.) is xv.) 1. intr. Of the sea or 
wind: To become calm. Obs. exc. w. down. 
Also fig. 2. trans. To make calm; to quiet, 
appease, pacify (lit. and fig.) 1559. t3. To 
Mita rate 

- It. .raineth, thundereth, and 4 
2. She calm'd herself SOUTHEY. Sonn US. 
Bue Te te Med, = MN sb. 

"Imative a. sedative; sb. : 
Da n sb. a sedative agent 

Calmness (kà-mnés) 1515. [f. CALM a. + 
"NESS.] The state or quality of being calm; 
stillness, tranquillity, quietness. Also fransf. 
and fig. 

The sea was returned to its. .settled c. DE FOE. 
C. of speech HOOKER. 

Calo-, Gr. xato-, comb. f. xadés beautiful : 
occ. interchanging with CALLI-. See -0-, -I-. 

Ca'logram. 1868. [f. Gr. xáAos cable.) A 
suggested substitute for CABLEGRAM. 

Calomel (kse-lomél). 1676. [- mod.L. 

|, calomeles (so in Fr. xvm), said to be 
f. Gr. xaAós beautiful + péas black.] Chiefly 

Med. Mercurous chloride, or protochloride 
of mercury (Hg,Cl); much used as a pur- 
gative; also found native as horn-quicksilver. 

She dosed them with c. and jalap KINGSLEY. 

fCalor, -our. 1599. [L. calor. Heat, 

warmth —1656. 

Calorescence (keldre-séns). 1865. [f. L. 
calor; suggested by calcescence, etc. (In- 
correct in form, and not expressing the fact.)] 
Physics. Tyndall's name for the change of 
non-luminous heat-rays into rays of higher 
refrangibility so as to become luminous. See 
also CALCESCENCE. 
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Caloric (kálorik) 1792. [- Fr. 

f. L. calor heat +-ique -10:] Physis 
Lavoisier’s name for a supposed elastin 
fiuid, to which the phenomena of heat were 
formerly attributed. (Now abandoned,) 
2. = ‘heat’; also fig. 1704. Comb, C.-en£ine, 
Ericsson’s improved hot-air-engine, Hence 
Calo'rically adv. as heat. 

Caloricity (kælðri'sīti). 1836. [f. Canong 
+ -ITY; cf. Fr. caloricité.) Biol. The faculty 
in living beings of developing heat go as to 
maintain a fairly uniform temperature, 

Caloriduct (kilo-ridvkt). 1864. [f, [, 
calor heat, after agueduct.] A tube or channel 
for conducting heat. 

Calorie (kw-lóri). Also calory. 1870. [- 
Fr. calorie (Guillemin), arbitrarily f. L, calor 
heat; cf. -Y?.] Physics. (More fully great 
ormajor calorie.) The amount of heat required 
to raise the temperature of 1 kilogramme (or, 
in later use, 1 gramme, lesser calorie) of 
water one degree centigrade. 

Calorifacient (kalg:rifé'-sient), a. 1854, 
If. L. calor, calori- heat + -FACIENT.] Phys. 
Heat-producing. var. Calorifi:ant, 

Calorific (keelori-fik), a. 1682. [= L, calori- 
ficus; see prec., -FIC.] Physics. 1. Producing 
heat. 2. loosely. Of or pertaining to heat. var, 
fCalorifical. Hence Calorifically adv. 
by means of heat. 

Calorification (kalg:rifiké'-fon). 1836. [= 
Fr. calorification, f. as prec.; see -ATION.] 
Phys. The production of heat, esp. in living. 
animal bodies. 
Calorify (kàl If. L. calor, 


"Tifoi), v. 1841, 


calori- heat + -FY.] To make hot. Hence 
Calo'rifler, an air-heater. 
Calorimeter (kswlóriznitoi) 1794, [f. as 


prec. + -METER; cf. Fr. calorimétre.] An 
instrument for measuring actual quantities 
of heat, or the specific heat of bodies. Hence 
Calo:rime'tric, -al a. of or pertaining to 
calorimetry; also, loosely, thermometric. 
Calori‘metry, the measurement of heat. 

Calorimotor (külo:rimó"-tóz). 1832. [f. as 
prec. + Moron.] A voltaic arrangement con- 
sisting of one or more pairs of very large 
plates, producing considerable heat effects. 

Calorist (kee-lorist). rare. 1804. [f. CALORIO 
+ -IST.] One who held heat or caloric to be 
a material substanc 

Calotte (kalo-t). ? 1632. [- Fr., dim. of cale 
caul.) 1. A plain skull-cap; esp. that worn 
by Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, ete. ; t the 
coif of a serjeant-at-law. 2. A cap-like crest 
on a bird's head 1874. || 3. Any thing having 
the form of a small cap; the cap of a sword- 
hilt, of a pistol, etc. (Chiefly Fr. uses.) 1880. 
I4. Arch. A concavity in the shape of à cup, 
serving to connect the proportions of a 
chapel, ete. 1727. 

Calotype (ke-lótoip), sb. 1841. [f. CALO- + 
-TYPE.] Phologr. The process of producing 
photographs by the action of light upon 
silver iodide; also called Talbotype, after Fox 
Talbot its inventor. Hence Ca'lotype v. to 
represent by the c. process. Caloty'pic 9. 
Carloty:pist. 

\| Caloyer (ke-loyou). 1615. [- FT. or 
= It. caloiero — eccl.Gr. xaddynpos, f. 
beautiful + yfpas, yńpws old age.) | 
monk, esp. of the order of St. Basil. 

How name ye yon lone C. ? BYRON. xi 

I| Calpac, calpack (kæ-lpæk). 1813. us 
galpaq, qalpag.) A felt cap, worn by Tur = 
Tartars, etc.; an oriental cap generally. vat 
Ka'Ipack. 

Calque, var. of CALK v. 

| Caltha (ke-lpà). 1599. [L] 
Marsh Marigold ; also its genus. Pri 

Caltrop (kee-ltrep), caltrap. ee ut 
2: ME. calketrap — OFr. kauketrape, di Mis 
of cauche-, chauchetrape, later (mod.) ch Ka 
irape, f. chauchier (mod. cócher) tree c 
trappe trap; ult. identical with vum cH i 
calcatrippe, ME calketrappe = med. ^. 
trippa, -trappa, whence also OFT. eid 
cauche-, AFr. calketrappe, Pr. o E 1860. 
t 1. A trap, gin, or snare for the feel 
2. Mil. An iron ball armed with boat: the 
prongs, placed so that when thrown ards 
ground it has always one projecting vh fu. 
Used to impede cavalry, etc. 1519. 


Bot. The 


CALUMBA 


3. Herb. Now usu. Calirops: A name for 
yarious plants that entangle the feet, or sug- 

t the military instrument; as the Star- 
thistle (Centaurea calcitrapa); Land Caltrops 
(Tribulus terrestris); Water Caltrops (Pota- 
mogelon densus and P. crispus), which en- 
tangle swimmers; also for the seed of Trapa 


fans. 

*Gelumba (k&lo-mb&). 1811. [f. Colombo in 
Ceylon, because supposed wrongly to come 
from there.] Med. The root of Jateorhiza 
palmata (N.O. Menospermacee), indigenous 
to the forests of Mozambique, used as a mild 
tonic and stomachie. Hence Calu:mbin, 
Calu'mbic acid, bitter substances found in 
Calumba root. 

Calumet (kæ-liūmèt). 1717. [- Fr. calumet, 
dial. var. (with suffix- substitution) of chalu- 
meau -late L. calamellus, dim. of calamus 
reed - Gr. «éAapos.] A tobacco-pipe with a 
bowl of clay, and a long reed stem carved 
and ornamented with feathers. Used among 
the Amer. Indians as & symbol of peace. 

The French desired to smoak the c. of peace 

164. 


Calumniate (kàlo'mni,eit), v. 1554. [— cal- 
wmniat-, p&. ppl. stem of L. calumniari, f. 
calumnia; see -ATE?.] trans. To asperse with 
calumny; to charge falsely and maliciously 
with something criminal or disreputable; to 
slander. inir. (absol.) To utter calumnies 1606. 

We must not c. even the Inquisition WHEWELL. 
Hence Calu:mnia:tion, the action of calumniat- 
ing;acalumny, Calu*mniator. Calu'mniato:ry 
a. calumnious, var. f Ca-Iumnize (trans.). 

Calumnious (kălp-mniəs), a. 1490. [- (O)Fr. 
calomnieur or L. calumniosus; see next, 
-ous.] Of the nature of a calumny or a 
calumniator; slanderous, defamatory. 

A foule mouth'd and c. knaue All’s Well I. iii. 
61. Ac. fable 1855, Hence Calu:mnious-ly adv. 
-ness, 

Calumny (ke-lomni). 1564. [7 L. calumnia. 
false accusation (whence Fr. calomnie).] 1. 
False and malicious misrepresentation, to 
the injury of another; libellous detraction, 
slander. 2. A slanderous report 1611. 

1. The Shrug, the Hum, or Ha (these Petty- 
brands That Calumnie doth vse) SHAKS. 2. To 
invent calumnies..requires neither labour nor 
courage JOHNSON. 

l Calva'ria, calva‘rium. ME. [L.; see 
next.] Anat. The part of the skull above the 
orbits, temples, ears, and occipital protu- 
berance. So Calva-rial a. 

Calvary (ke-lvüri ME. [-L. calvaria 
skull (f. calva scalp, calvus bald), tr. in Matt. 
27:33, etc., of Aram. gülgülld skull, with 
Second | elided, rendered in Gr. yodyoéd, 
Ct. Fr. calvaire; see -ARY*.] 1. Proper name 
of the place where Christ was crucified. (In 
OE. Headpanstow.) Also used generically. 2. 
(Fr. calvaire] in R.C.Ch. a. A life-size repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion, on a raised 
ground in the open air; b. A series of repre- 
sentations, in a church or chapel, of the 
Scenes of the Passion 1727. 


C. cross, cross C., in Her., à cross mounted on a 
Pyramid of three steps. 


Calve (kàv), v.1 (OE. calfian (éealfian), t. 
calf Catr sb.'] 1, intr. To give birth to a calf. 
Ot. CALF sb. 1, 3. 2. trans. To bring forth 


ME. 3. Ot a glacier, etc. : To throw off a mass 
of ice 1837. 


d £ow. .ealuede not a deed calf WYCLIF Job 
1:10. 3. The icebergs ‘calved’ as they went 
along 1882, Hence Calven [after shaken, etc. 


Mus that has calved. Calver, a cow that 


Calved (kiya), ppl. a. 1593. [f. calve(s 
(see Carr’) + -2p*.] Having calves. 
f Calver, a. ME. (ME. calver, -ur, calwar, 
presumably adj. use of OE. calwer (cealer, 
(ealre) curds, surviving in caluer of saulmon 
Mig’, de saulmon’ (Palsgrave), rel. to 
8 G. keller, and f. Gmc. base *kal- be cold. 
m CALLER a.) An epithet of salmon or other 
sh. "'Fresh' (E. Müller); or ‘dressed while 

alive’. -1865, 
men v. 1651. t Obs. [f. prec.] 1. To 
pis or cook as a calver fish; to CRIMP; or, 
Ru Ting to others, to cut into slices while 
TON or alive, and pickle. 2. intr. Of fish; 
å ehaye when cooked as a calver fish 1651. 
(calvinian (kélvi-nién). 1506. [f. Calvin 
e next) + -IAN,] adj. Of, belonging to, or 
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following the doctrine of, Calvin. 
CALVINIST —1691. 

Calvinism (ke-lviniz'm). 1570. [— Fr. cal- 
vinisme or mod. L. calvinismus, f. name of 
Jean Calvin, French Protestant reformer 
(1509—64). See -1$M.] The doctrines of John 
Calvin, esp. his theological doctrines on grace, 
in which Calvinism is opp. to ARMINIANISM. 
b. Adherence to these doctrines. 

The ‘five points of Calvinism’ are : (1) Particular 
election. (2) Particular redemption. (3) Moral 
inability in a fallen state. (4) Irresistible grace. 
(5) Final perseverance. 

Calvinist (ke-lvinist). 1579. [f. as prec. + 
-Ist.] An adherent of Calvinism. 

Calvini'stic, a. 1820. [f. prec. + -Ic.] Of 
or belonging to Calvinism, following the 
doctrines of Calvin. Hence Calvini'stical 
a., -ly adv. 

Ca'lvinize, v. 1659. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 
inir. To follow Calvin, to teach Calvinism. 
trans. To imbue with Calvinism. 

Calvish (kà-vif,a. 1570. [f. CALF! + -ISH?.] 
Resembling a calf; doltish, stupid. 
Calvity (ke-lviti). rare. 1623. 

vilium, f. calvus bald.] Baldness. 

Calx (keelks). Pl. calces, t calxes. 1460. 
l- L. calx lime, limestone, prob. — Gr. 
xá pebble, limestone.] 1. The powder or 
friable substance produced by calcining a 
mineral or metal; formerly taken as the 
essential substance of the crude mineral. 
12. Occ. = quick-lime —1834. 3. Eton slang. 
The goal-line (at football) 1864. 

Calybite. [f. Gr. xadvgn little hut + -ITE' 
1.] One of the early saints who passed their 
lives in huts. 

|| Calycanthus (kelikse-npzs). 1864. (mod. 
L., f. Gr. xdAvx- CALYX + dv6os flower.] Bot. 
A North American genus of shrubs; esp. 
Calycanthus floridus or Carolina Allspice. 

Calycifloral (kew:lisi,fló*rál, küli:si-), a. 
1872. [f. L. calyx, calyci- CALYX + flos, flor- 
flower + -AL'.] Bot. Having the stamens and 
petals inserted in the calyx. So Calyciflo:- 
rate, Calyciflo‘rous adjs., in same sense. 

Calyciform (kw-lisifüxm, kali-si-), a. 1831. 
[f. as prec. + -FoRM.] Bot. Having the form 
of a calyx. Also erron. sp. of CALICIFORM 
cup-shaped. 

Calycine (kæ-lisəin, -in), a. 1816. [f. as 
prec. + -INE!.] Of or belonging to the calyx; 
resembling a calyx. Hence Caly-cinal, 
Caly'cinar, in same sense. 

Calycle (kæ-lik'l). 1731. [= L. calyculus 
(also used), dim. of calyx; see CALYX, -ULE.] 
Bot. 1. A row of bracts round the base of the 
calyx, resembling a smaller outer calyx. 2. 
Erron. f. CALICLE 1794. Hence Caly'cular a. 
relating to or composing a c. Caly'culate a. 


tsb. = 


[- L. cal- 


having a c. f Caly'culated, (having fruit) 
enclosed ina c. var. Ca'lycule. 
t Calyon. ME. only. [-OFr. *caillon 


(repr. by cailloneus pebbly), dim. of Nor- 
mandy-Picard (hence mod. Fr.) caillou pebble 
(= OFr. chail); cf. the OFr. dims. caillouel, 
-let, chaillot.] Flint or pebble stone. 

|| Calyptra (kdli-ptra). 1753. [mod. L. — 
Gr. «advnzpa covering, veil.) Bot. A hood or 
cover; spec. the hood of the sporecase in 
mosses. Hence Caly-ptrate a. having a 
c.; hooded, operculate. Caly-ptriform a. 
calyptra-shaped. Caly'ptrogen, the outer 
zone of the meristem of the youngest part 
of plants. 

Calyx (kw-liks, ké'liks). Pl. calyces (kie-- 
listz), rarely calyxes. 1693. [- L. calyz, 
— Gr. «áv shell, husk, pod, f. base of 
xaMmrew hide.] 1. Bot. The whorl of leaves 
(sepals), usually green, forming the outer 
covering of a flower while in the bud. Also 
transf. 2. Phys. and Biol, Variant sp. of 
CALIX 1831. 

1. The c. is nothing but the swaddling clothes of 
the flower RUSKIN. 

t Calzoo'ns, sb. pl. 1615. [= Fr. cal(e)gons, 
or its source It. calzoni breeches, drawers, 
(= Sp. calzones, Pg. calções), ult. f. L. calceus 
shoe, half-boot. See CHAUSSES.] Drawers, 
hose, trousers —1677. 

Cam (kem), sb.! Also camb, camm, 
1777. [- Du. kam comb, as in kamrad toothed 
wheel, cog-wheel.] A projecting part of a 


CAMBIST 


wheel or other revolving piece of machinery, 
adapted to impart an alternating or variable 
motion to another piece, by sliding or rolling 
contact. Much used where a uniform revolv- 
ing motion is employed to actuate any kind 
of non-uniform, alternating, elliptical, or 
rectilineal movement. 

Cam, sb.* n. dial. 1788. [= Sc. kame,.kaim, 
- ON. kambr Coms, crest, etc. The same 
word originally as prec. and Coms.] A ridge; 
& mound of earth ; the bank on which a hedge 
is planted or the like. 

Cam, a. and adv. Now dial. Also tkamme. 
1579. [Implied in earlier cammed(e) x1v. The 
base is Celtic *kambos (as in Cambodunum 
‘crooked town’, Yorkshire), whence W., 
Gael., Manx, Ir. cam crooked, bent, wrong, 
false.) adj. Crooked, twisted. Hence mod. 
dial. Perverse 1600. adv. Awry, askew (also 
fig.). Cf. KIM-KAM. 1079. 

| Camaieu (kamayé). 1596. [Fr.; see 
CAMEO.] 1. = CAMEO. 2. A method of 
painting in monochrome 1727. 

Camail. Now Hist. 1670. [- (O)Fr. camail 
— Pr. capmalh, f. cap head + malh, malhar; 
see MAIL sb.'] 1. A piece of chain-mail 
attached to the head-piece, and protecting 
the neck and shoulders 1826. 2. A hood worn 
by the R.C. clergy; also, a blue or purple 
ornament worn by a bishop over his rochet 
1670. Hence Camailed a. having a c. 

Cama-ldolite. Also Camaldulite, -dulian, 
-dule, -dolensian. 1727. [aTH+1.) A 
member of the religious order founded by 
8. Romuald at Camaldoli in the 11th c. 

Camara? (kee-mara). 1880. [- Gr. kaudpa 
(see CAMERA).] Bot. a. One of the cells of à 
fruit. b. A carpel. 

|| Camara’ (kee-mara). 1866, [Native name 
in Guiana.] 'The hard durable timber of 
Dipteryz odorata (N.O. Leguminose). 

|| Camaraderie (kamara:dori) 1840. [Fr., 
f. camarade COMRADE; see -ERY.] Comrade- 
Ship; loyalty to, or partiality for, one's 
comrades; esprit de corps. 

| Camarilla (kemüáriJà, Sp. -ilva). 1839. 
ISp., dim. of camara CHAMBER.) 1. A small 
chamber 1800. 2. A private cabinet of 
counsellors; a cabal, clique. 

tll Ca*marine. 1576. (f. Camarina (Kaudpwa) 
in Sicily.] A fetid swamp. Also fig. —1081. 

| Camas, camash, cammas, var. ff. 
QuAMASH (Camassia esculenta), a liliaceous 
plant whose bulbs are eaten by the N. Amer. 
Indians. 

Camber (kee-mbos), sb. Also GAMBER. 
1618. [- OFr. cambre, f. dial. var. of OFr. 
chambre arched := L. camurus curved in- 
wards.] 1. The condition of being slightly 
arched or convex above. concr. A flattened 
arch. 2. A camber-beam 1677. 3. ‘The part. 
of a dockyard where cambering is performed 
and timber kept’ (Smyth) 1885. 

Comb.: C.-beam, a beam cut arching in the 
middle; -slip, a piece of board made convex on 
one or both edges, used as a rule. 

Camber (kee-mboa), v. 1627. [- Fr. cambrer, 
1. cambre (prec.).] 1. intr. To be or become 
slightly arched or curved so that the centre 
is higher than the ends. 2. (rans. To bend 
(& beam, ete.) upwards in the middle; to 
arch slightly 1852. 

Ca'mberwell Beau:ty. 1847. [From Cam- 
berwell, London.] A species of butterfly, 
Vanessa antiopa. 

Cambial (kæ-mbiăl), a. 1864. [Sense 1 — Fr. 
cambial (see CAMBIUM 1); sense 2 f. CAMBIUM 3 
(cf. Fr. cambial); see -AL'.] 1. Relating to 
exchange in commerce, 2. Bot. Pertaining to 
cambium 1881. 

Cambiform (kee-mbifgam), a. 1882. [f. 
CAMBIUM + -FORM.] Bot. Of the form of, or 
like cambium. 

| Cambio. 1645.  [It.:- med.L. cam- 
bium.] 1. A bill of exchange. 2. A place of 
exchange. 

Ca'mbism. rare. 1837. [f. after next; see 
-ISM.] The theory and practice of exchanges. 

Cambist (kee-mbist). 1809. [- Fr. cambiste 
— It. cambista, f. cambio CHANGE sb.) 1. One 
skilled in the science of exchanges; one who 
deals in bills of exchange. 2. transf. As title 
of a- manual of foreign exchanges 1811. 
Hence Ca:mbistry. (Dicts.) 


CAMBIUM 


Cambium (kæ-mbiðm). 1643. [- med.L. 
cambium CHANGE sb.; used in sense 2 by 
Arnaldus de Villa Nova (Xm-xiv).] t1. Ex- 
change, barter. b. A place of exchange. 
(Dicts. t2. One of the four humours 
formerly supposed to nourish the body —1800. 
3. Bot. A viscid substance lying immediately 
under the bark of exogens, in which the 
annual growth of the wood and bark takes 
place 1671. Also attrib. 

Camblet, var. of CAMLET. 

Camboge, obs. f. GaMBOGE. 

Camboose, var. of CABOOSE. 

Cambrel (ke-mbrél). Cf. CHAMBREL, GAM- 
BREL. 1450. [Sense 1 is synon. w. t cambren, f. 
W. cam crooked (see CAM a.) + pren wood, 
stick; sense 2 has a var. CHAMBREL (XVIII 
XIX); GAMBREL, used in both senses, is app. 
to be kept etymol. apart. Connection with 
cambren or with CAMBER sb, (sense 2) cannot 
be determined.] 1. A bent piece of wood or 
iron used by butchers to hang carcases on. 
2. The bend of the upper part of a horse’s 
hind leg; the hock. Now dial. 1610. Also 
attrib. 

| Cambresine (kembrézi-n). Also cam- 
brasine. 1750. [Fr.] ‘A species of fine 
linen made at Cambray’ (Littré); also an 
eastern fabric. 

Cambrian (kee-mbriiin), a. (sb.) 1656. [f. 
Cambria, var. of Cumbria, latinization of W. 
Cymry Wales :— OCelt. *Kombroges, f. *kom- 
together, Com- + *brog- border, region; see 
-IAN.] 1, Pertaining to Wales, Welsh; sb. a 
Welshman. 2. Geol. A system of Palmozoic 
rocks lying below the Silurian, in Wales and 
Cumberland 1836. 

Cambric (ké'-mbrik). 1530. [f. Kamerijk 
Flemish form of Cambrai a town of northern 
France := med.L. Camaracum.] A kind of 
fine white linen, orig. made at Cambray in 
Flanders. (Also an imitation made of hard- 
spun cotton yarn.) b. As the material of 
handkerchiefs 1886. Also attrib. 

I would your Cambrick were sensible as your 
finger Cor. 1. iii. 95. w 

Cambuc, var. of CAMMOCK. 

Came (kém). 1688. (app. = Camm, 1.) 
A small grooved bar of lead used for framing 
the glass in latticed windows : chiefly in pl. 

Came (ké'm), pa. t. of COME v.; Sc. f. 
ComB. 

Camel (ke-mél). (OE. camel — L. camélus, 
reinforced in ME. by OFr. cameil, chameil, 
-oil (:— L, camélus) and camel, chamel ( :— var. 
*camellus) — Gr. «áunios, of Semitic origin.] 
l. A large hornless ruminant quadruped, 
having à humped back, long neck, and 
cushioned feet; not found wild, but domesti- 
cated in Western Asia and Northern Africa, 
where it is the chief beast of burden. There 
are two species, the Arabian or one-humped 
(including the dromedary), and the Bactrian 
ortwo-humped. Also fig. 2. techn. A machine 
for adding buoyancy to vessels, and thus 
enabling them to cross bars, shoals, etc. ; also 
for raising sunken ships, removing rocks, etc. 
It consists generally of two or more water- 
tight chests provided with plugs and pumps. 
1710. 

Well, therefore, has the C..been termed ‘the 
Ship of the Desert’ 1847. a A Drayman, a 
Porter, a very Camell Tr.d: Cr. I. ii. Y 

Comb.: c.-bird, the Ostrich; -engine = sense 
2; -gut, the dried gut of a c. used to furnish 
strings for musical instruments; -insect, a name 
for members of the genus Mantis, from their 
elongated thorax; -kneed a., callous-kneed, like 
a camel; -locust = camel-insect; camel('s)- 
thorn, a leguminous plant (Alhagi camelorum); 
-tree, Acacia giraffe. Hence Ca*melcade, a 
train of people on camels. Ca‘meldom, the 
region of camels. (nonce-wds.) Camelee'r, a 
c.-driver; a cuirassier mounted on a c. Ca*meline 
a. belonging to a c., or to camels, Ca*melish a. 
obstinate as a c.; Ca'melishness. Ca'melry, 
troops mounted on camels; *a place where camels 
are laden and unladen’. 

Cameleon, obs. f. CHAMELEON. 

Camel-hair; see CAMEL'S-HAIR. 

Cameline (ke-mélin, ke-mlin), sb. ME. 
[- OFr. camelin — med.L. camelinum, subst. 
use of n. of camelinus of a camel; see CAMEL, 
-INE'.] orig. A kind of stuff supposed to be 
made of camel’s hair; cf. CAMLET. Also, a 
garment of this 1599, 
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Cameline (ksw-mélein) sb.* ME. [- Fr. 
cameline, earlier camamine, f. late L. chamæ- 
melinus resembling camomile.] A genus of 
cruciferous plants; esp. Camelina sativa. 
Also attrib. 1578. 

t Camelion. ME. [As a word app. the 
same as CHAMELEON, but in XIV taken as 
made up of camel + lion, and identified with 
camelo-pard.] A camelopard —1535. 

Camellia (káme-liá, kümi-liá). 1753. [After 
Josef Kamel (latinized Camellus), a Jesuit who 
botanized Luzon; see -IA'.] A genus of ever- 
green shrubs belonging to the tea family 
(Ternstrómiacez), chiefly natives of China 
and Japan. Also attrib. 

Camelopard (ka-mélo,pai:1d, k&me-lópaad). 
ME. [- L. camelopardus, -pardalis — Gr. 
auzAomápóaMs, f. Kxdunros CAMEL + mápðaňs 
PARD.] 1. The GIRAFFE; an African ruminant 
quadruped with long legs, very long neck, 
and skin spotted like that of the panther. 
2. Astr. A constellation situated between 
Ursa Major and Cassiopeia 1836. 

Camelopa:rdel. 1830. [f. prec.; cf. -EL*.] 
Her. An animal, figured as a camelopard 
with the horns of an ibex. 

Camelot, obs. f. CAMLET. 

Camel's-hair. Also camel-hair. ME. 1. 
The hair of the camel. (But cf. next.). 2. The 
long hairs from the tail of a squirrel, used to 
make artist's pencils. Also attrib. 1771. 

Camel-yarn. 1070. [In Da. kameelgarn, 
Du. kemelshaar, G. kamelgarn, app. from a 
mistaken notion; cf. CAMLET and MOHAIR.] 
Yarn made from the wool of the Angora-goat, 
mohair yarn. 

Camenes. Logic. A mnemonic word, 
repr. the second mood of the fourth syllo- 
gistic figure, in which the major premiss is a 
universal affirmative, the minor premiss and 
the conclusion universal negatives. 

Cameo (kw-mi,). 1561. [Earliest cameu 
(xv) - OFr. came(h)u, camahieu (mod. cam- 
aieu), — a type *camaheus (cf. med. L. cama- 
hutus, etc.); the form cameo — It. cam(m)eo, 
corresp. to med.L. cammæus, whence also Fr. 
camée.] A precious stone, as the onyx, agate, 
sardonyx, etc., having two layers of different. 
colours, in the upper of which a figure is 
carved in relief, while the lower serves as 
ground. Also, a shell similarly carved. Also 
attrib. 

Camera (kew-méra). 1708. [-L. camera 
vault, arched chamber = Gr. xaudpa object 
with arched cover; see CHAMBER.) || 1. In L. 
sense : An arched or vaulted roof or chamber. 
Prob. not in Eng. use. b. A judge’s chamber; 
hence in camera, opp. to ‘in open court’. || 2. 
[It. or Sp.] A chamber; a council or legis- 
lative chamber; a department of the papal 
curia 1712. 3. Optics. Short for camera obscura 
1727. b. esp. That form used in photography 
1840. 

Ca'mera obscura [L.; lit. ‘dark chamber’.] 
Optics. A darkened chamber or box, into which 
light is admitted through a double convex lens, 
forming an image of external objects on paper, 
glass, etc., placed at the focus of the lens. Also 
lit. Dark room. Ca'mera lu'cida [L.; lit. ‘light 
Chamber'.] Optics. An instrument by which the 
rays of light from an object are reflected by a 
prism, and quce an image on paper placed 
pot the instrument, which can be traced with 
a pencil. 

Ca'meral, a. 1702. [- G. kameral - med.L. 
cameralis, t. L. camera in its late sense ‘cham- 
ber, bureau’ ; see -AL'.] Of or pertaining to the 
camera or chamber; relating to the manage- 
ment of the state property (in Germany). 
pone Ca:merali'stic a., Ca:merali'stics 

. pl. 

t Ca'merate, v. 1623. [- camerat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. camerare vault or arch over, f. 
camera; see CAMERA, -ATE*.] trans. To vault, 
to arch. Hence Ca'merated ppl. a. (Arch.) 
arched, vaulted; (Zool.) divided into cham- 
bers, as some shells; var. Ca-merate a. 
Camera‘tion, (4rch.) vaulting, arching; 
(Zool.) division into chambers. 

Camerine; see CAMARINE. 

Cameronian (keméró*-nián). 1690. [f. the 
name Cameron + -IAN.] adj. Pertaining to 
Richard Cameron, his tenets, or his followers. 
«4 pud ut 

4 0 0! sbyterians wl 
rallied to the cause of William I. 


CAMOMILE 


sb. A follower of Richard 

Scottish Covenanter and feld prctio & 

Preacher, who 
rejected the indulgence granted to non: 
conforming ministers and formally reno 
pilesience s eas: II. His followers be- 
came the ‘Reformed Presbyteri; 
of Scotland’. vierian’ OR 

f Camery. 1572. [Origin unkn. 
of horses; the frounce 1727, — | Bense 

Camestres. 1551. Logic. A mnemonic word, 
repr. the second mood of the second Syllo- 
gistic figure, in which the major premiss ig a 
universal affirmative, the minor premiss and 
the conclusion universal negatives, 

+ Ca‘mis, camus. [In Spenser, prob, = 
Sp., Pr. camisa; see CHEMISE.) A light loose 
dress of silk or linen, 

Ca:misa'do. Obs. or arch. 1548. [= Sp: 
camisada lit. ‘attack in one's shirt’, f. camisa 
shirt; see CHEMISE, -ADO.] Mil. 1, A night 
attack; orig. one in which the attackers wore 
shirts over their armour as a means of mutual 
recognition. Also fig. 2. (erron.) The shirt 
thus worn 1618. var. Camisa‘de, 

By night I wil the cammassado give GASCOIGNE, 

fCamisard, camisar. 1703, [= Fr. 
camisard — Pr. camisa shirt; see CHEMISE, 
-ARD.] ‘Name given to the Calvinist insur- 
gents of the Cevennes, during the persecu- 
tion which followed the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes’ (Littré). Also attrib, —1883. 

|| Camise, camiss (kümi:s). In Byron ca- 
mese. 1812. [Arab. kamig under-tunie; 
perh. — L. camisia, camisa; see CHEMISE.] 
The shirt worn by Arabs and other Moslems, 

Camisole (ksw-misó"l) 1816. [- Fr. cami- 
sole - It. camiciola or Sp. camisola, dim, of 
camicia, camisa shirt; see CHEMISE.) 1. 
Formerly applied to jackets of various kinds. 
2. A woman's underbodice 1894. Hence in 
attrib. form cami- in comb., as cami-knickers 
(1915). 

Ca'mister. Thieves’ cant. 1851. [f. CAMIS 
in sense of surplice, with termination perh. 
suggested by minister.] A clergyman. 

Camlet (ke-mlét), sb. ME. [Early forms 
chamlett, -lot, prob. — OFr. chamelot, camelot, 
perh. ult. from Arab. kamla(t nap, pile of 
velvet, pop. assoc. with camel’s hair] A 
name orig. for a costly eastern fabric, sub- 
seq. for substitutes, made of various com- 
binations of wool, silk, hair, and latterly 
cotton or linen. Also, a garment of camlet. 
Also fig. and attrib. 

Stuffs made from the hair of [the Angora goat]. . 
known among us by the name of camlet GOLDSM. 
Hence Ca'mlet v. to mark as (watered) c. Cam- 
letee'n, -ine, an imitation c. Ca'mleting, stuff 
of c. 

Cammas, var. of QuAMASH; see CAMAS. 

Cammed (kemd), a. Now dial. ME. fari 
f. CAM a.; cf. wicked.] t1. = Camors -1440 
2. Crooked, perverse 1746. t 

Cammock' (kw-mok) (OE. eamm 
unkn. origin.] 1. The plant Ononis spin 
(N.O. Leguminose), also called Rest-harrot 
2. Used dial. of other plants, as St. John 
Wort, Ragweed, etc. 1878. 

Cammock?, cambock (kee-mok). Now Se 
(ME. kambok, app. — med.L. cambuca, E 
curved stick, crosier, app. of Gaulish origin, 
cf. *kambos CAM a.] 1. A crooked staff; s 
a hockey-stick, or the like; hence, the & ot 
in which it is used. 2. A crooked piece 
wood 1450. 33 

t Ca-mois, camus, a. (sb.) ME. I- (OM 
camus having a short and flat nose.] nae 
the nose: Low and concave. Of pn 
Pug-nosed. —1877. Also fig. 2. quasbé v 
person or animal with a camois nose Tots, 
Hence t Ca'moised a. having à aS ly. 
t Ca'moisly, ca‘mously adv. concav 


Camomile, cham- (ke monet) 


[- (O)Fr. camomille — late L. c()umom ith 
alt. of chamæmelon — Gr. xcualunior CPT 
apple’ (xaua( on the ground, ufior apP 2, 


called from the apple-like smell os, 


blossoms. The sp. cha- is chiefly in P. is 
after Latin.] 1. A Composite plant, A 
nobilis, a creeping herb, with downy how 
and flowers white in the ray and Yedicine 
the disc. The flowers are used in Pp. 
for their bitter and tonic properti Dd pop. 
name for the genus Anthemis, 8! 


CAMORRA 


applied to allied plants, esp. Matricaria 
chamomilla (Wild C.); Blue or Purple C., 
the Sea Starwort, etc. 

| Camorra (kămọ'ră). 1865. [It., of doubt- 
ful origin, but perh. — Sp. camorra dispute, 
quarrel.) 1. A kind of smock-frock or blouse 
1869. 2. A secret society of lawless malcon- 
tents in the Neapolitan district. Hence 
Camo'rrism, lawlessness, anarchy. Ca- 
mo'rrist, a member of a c. 

| Camouflage (kee-muflag), sb. 1917. [Fr., 
t. camoufler (thieves’ sl.) — It. camuffare dis- 
guise, deceive, perh. assoc. with Fr. camouflet 
whiff of smoke in the face; see-AGE.] The 
disguising of any object used in war, by 
means of paint, smoke-screens, etc., in such 
a way as to conceal it from the enemy; the 
disguise used in this way. Also fig. Hence 
Ca'mouflage v. 

Camp, sb.> Now dial. [OE. camp, comp, 
corresp. to OF ris. camp, comp, MDu. camp 
(Du. kamp), OEG. champf (G. kampf),all masc., 
ON. kapp n. := Gmc. *kampaz, an early Gmc. 
adoption of L. campus (see Camp sb.") in the 
med.L. sense combat, battle, single combat.) 
+1. Martial contest, battle, war -ME. 2. 
Camp-ball: An ancient form of football 
played by large sides 1600. 

Camp (kæmp), sb.* 1528. [-(O)Fr. camp 
=It. campo (= (O)Fr. champ field, battle- 
field) := L. campus level field, place for games 
and military exercises, field of battle, whence 
Gmc. *kampaz; see prec.) 1. The place where 
a body of troops is lodged in tents or other 
temporary shelter, with or without intrench- 
ments. (In mod. use, the collection of tents, 
equipments, etc., is the chief notion.) Also 
apermanent station for the training of troops 
in campaigning duties generally. 2. A body 
of troops on a campaign. (Earlier the host.) 
1584, Also fig. 3. The scene of military 
service; the military life 1725. 4. transf. The 
temporary quarters of nomads, sportsmen, 
lumbermen, field-preachers, etc.; an en- 
campment 1560. 5. A camping out 1805. 6. 
The whole body of persons encamped to- 
gether 1750. 

1. The Youth of Rome. .pitch their sudden C. 
before the Foe DRYDEN. 2. To follow the c. 1706. 
Flying c., c. volant: a body of horse and foot that 
keeps the fleld. 3. Love rules the court, the c., the 
grove SCOTT. 

Comb.: c.-bed, -bedstead, one for use in field- 
service; hence spec. a compact folding bedstead ; 
-chair, a form of folding chair; -fever, any 
epidemic fever occurring in camps, chiefly typhus ; 
7fire, a fire lit in an encampment; hence a mili- 
Ei social gathering; -follower, one, not a 
soldier, who hangs on to an army; -furniture ; 
Seat, -stool, a light portable folding stool. 
Hence Ca*mpish a. savouring of the c. Ca*mp- 
less a, Ca"mpward(s adv. 

Camp, sb.* dial. 1713. [Of unkn. origin. 
Of. Ciamp.) A conical heap of potatoes or 
turnips, in the open air, covered with straw 
and earth, for winter storage; a bury, pie, 
or pit, 

Camp, v. Now dial. [OE. campian, f. 
camp CAMP sb.) 1. To contend; esp. at 
camp-ball. 2. To scold 1606. 

Camp (kæmp), v.? 1543. [- Fr. camper, f. 
camp CAMP sb.*] 1. intr. To live in a camp or 
a tent; to encamp; fam. to lodge. Often 
With out. 2. trans. To place in camp; to 
lodge 1549. 
1M There Israel camped before the mount Ez. 

; 2. The messenger..camping at night in the 
Snow THACKERAY, 2. Ant.d Cl. Iv. viii. 33. 
1 Campagna, campania (kampà-n*a). 

4l. [It.; see CaMPAIGN.] ți. = CHAM- 
PAIGN (rare) —1717. +2, A (military) CAM- 
ae (grec ages: 3. Now only as proper 

e ʻi ; a 
PANI: ampagna' in Italy; see CAM- 
ol, Campagnol (ka-mpünrgl). 1895. [Fr., f. 

"mpagne country.] The Short-tailed Field- 
mouse, 

Campaign (k&mpz-n) 1628. [- Fr. cam- 
pagne ~ It. campagna (used in mil. sense XVI) 
p" (O)Fr. champagne:— late L. campania; 
EA CHAMPAIGN.) I. f 1, = CHAMPAIGN 1, 3. 
= 85. 2. Mil. orig. The time for which an 

my kept the field, without entering into 
Erie now, A continuous series of 
or itary operations, constituting the whole, 

a distinct part, of a war 1656. 3. Ironworks. 
861116 
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The period during which a furnace is in 
continuous operation 1871. 4. fig. Any course 
2b eden analogous to a military campaign 
1770. 

4. A reading c. DICKENS, an electoral c. 1888. 

II. attrib. a. Belonging to the open country 
1628. b. Of, belonging to, or used on, a 
military campaign 1677. 

b. A c.coat 1677. Hence Campaign v. to 
serve in, or go on, a c. 

Campaigner (kémpé'-noz). 1771. [f. CAM- 
PAIGN v. (or sb.) + -ER'.] One who serves ina 
campaign; esp. one who has served in many 
campaigns; also fig. 

+ Ca-mpal, a. 1598. [- Sp. (batalla) campal, 
in med.L. (bellum) campale; see CAMP sb.*, 
-AL'.] Pertaining to the field —1611. 

| Campana (kěmpā-nă). 1613. [Late L. 
(whence It., Sp. campana), bell.] 1. A church 
bell 1706. 2. ? The pasque flower. DRAYTON. 
3. Arch. The body of the Corinthian capital; 
also = GUTTA 1823. Hence Ca'mpanal a. 
(Bot.) including the Campanulacez and their 
allies. 

Campane (kémpe'n) 1602. [-(O)Fr. 
campane — Pr. campana :— late L. campana 
bell.) Her. A bell. Hence Campa:ned ppl. a. 
furnished with bells. 

|| Campanero (kæmpănē?-ro). 1825. [Sp., 
= bell-man; see CAMPANA.] The Bell-bird of 
S. America. 

+ Campania. 1601. [app. — It. campagna, 
spelt phonetically; cf. synonymous CAM- 


PAGNA, -IA.] 1, = CHAMPAIGN —1698. 2. = 
CAMPAIGN sb. 2. 1698. 
Campaniform (kémpe-nifgim), a. 1757. 


[f. late L. campana; see -FoRM.] Bot. Bell- 
Shaped. 

|| Campanile. 1640. [It., f. campana bell 
+ -ile, see -IL, -ILE. Of. med. L. campanile.] 
A bell-tower; esp. a lofty detached bell- 


tower; a steeple. 
The great C. at Christ-church Oxford H. WAL- 
POLE. Hence Campaniliform a. shaped like 


ac. 

Campanist (kee-mpanist). 1872. [7 med.L. 
campanisla; see CAMPANA, -IST.] One versed 
in bells. 

Campanology (kempáno-ódsi) 1847. [- 
mod.L. campanologia, f. as prec.-- -LoGY.] 
The subject of bells; the science and art of 
bell-founding, bell-ringing, etc. Hence Cam- 
pano-loger, -logist. 

Campanula (kiempe:nizlá). 1664. [- mod. 
L. dim. of CAMPANA; see -ULE.] Bot. A bell- 
flower; a genus of plants, giving its name to 
the N.O. Campanulacem. Hence Campa- 
nula‘ceous a. belonging to the N.O. Camp- 
anulacee. Campa‘nular a. bell-shaped. 
|| Campa:nula‘ria, (Zool) a genus of 
hydroid Zoophytes having the polype-cells 
bell-shaped and supported on long footstalks. 

Campanulate (kempe-niilét), a. 1668. 
[f. as prec. + -ATE*.] Bot. and Zool. Bell- 
shaped. var. Campa'nulated, Campa-- 
nulous. 

Campeachy wood. 1652. [From Cam- 
peachy on the coast of Yucatan.) = LoG- 
woop. 

|| Campement (kànpoman). 1821. [Fr.] A 
detachment whose duty is to mark out the 
ground for a camp in advance of the army. 

Camper (kæmpə1). 1631. [f. CAMP sb.*, 
v.  -ER] tli. A military man; a camp- 
follower —1691. 2. One who goes into camp; 
one who lodges in a tent 1856. Also camper 
out. 
Campestral (kimpe:strál) a. rare. 1750. 
[f. L. campester, -ir-, f. campus; see CAMP 
sb.?, -AL'.] Pertaining to fields or open 
country ; growing in the fields. var. + Cam- 
pe'strial. 

+ Camp-fight. 1605. [tr. med. L. pugna 
campi. In law writers (from 17th c.) the 
trial of a cause by duel. 

Camph-, abbrev. of CAMPHOR, taken as a 
stem on which to form names of related 
substances, as Ca'mphene, generic name 
for the hydrocarbons isomeric or polymeric 
with oil of turpentine (C1H1); = TEREBENE. 
Ca'mphine (-sin), an illuminating oil pro- 
cured by distillation from oil of turpentine. 
Ca‘mphogen = CYMENE, C1 H;, ; also, loosely, 
camphene or camphine. Ca‘mphol = BoR- 


F* 


CAN 


NEOL. Campho'ic acid, C,,H,,0,. Ca:m- 
phyl, the radical of Camphol, Cj4H;; ; whence 
Camphy'lic a. 

Camphor (kæmfə1, -ó1). ME, [-OFr. 
camphore, later and mod. camphre (AFr. 
caumphre) or med.L. camphora — (prob. 
through Sp. aleanfor) Arab. káfür (whence 
med. Gr. xa$ovpá) — Prakrit kappüram, Skr. 
karpüram.] 1. A whitish translucent cry- 
stalline volatile substance (C,4H;,0), be- 
longing to the vegetable oils, distilled from. 
Camphora officinarum (Laurus camphora), 
and purified by sublimation. It has a bitter 
aromatic taste and a characteristic smell. 
12. A tree or plant which yields camphor; 
esp. Camphora officinarum and Dryobalanops 
camphora —1684. Also attrib. 

2. Here also grew Camphire, with Spiknard, and 
Saffron BUNYAN. Hence Ca'mphor v. to cam- 
phorate (rare). Camphora'ceous, Ca*mphor- 
ous, Ca*mphory adjs. of the nature of c. Cam- 
phorric a. (Chem.) of or pertaining to c. ; contain- 
ing c. in chemical combination. 

Camphorate (kæ-mförět), sb. 1794. [f. as 
next; see -ATE!.] Chem. A salt of camphoric 
acid. 

Camphorate (ksw:mfóre't) v. 1041. [f. 
CAMPHOR + -ATE*.] To impregnate or treat 
with camphor. 

+ Ca‘mping, vbl. sb.' ME. [f. CAMP v.' + 
ANG'.] 1. Fighting in CAMP-FIGHT 1481. 2. 
Fighting —1587. 3. Football playing. Also 
attrib. 1567. 

Ca'mping, vbl. sb." 1572. [f. CAMP v.* + 
-ING'.] The action of CAMP v.* Also attrib. 

t Campion’. (ME. campiun — ONFr. 
campiun, -on = OFr. champiun, -on; see 
CHAMPION.] 1. One who fights in single com- 
bat —1536. 2. A champion —1651. 

Campion’ (kw-mpion) 1576. [tr. of Gr. 
Avxvis orepavwparu (i.e. ‘used for garlands’), 
on which has been based a derivation from 
Campion'.] Herb. The name of certain plants, 
species of the genus Lychnis, including Rose 
Campion, L. (now Agrostemma) coronaria, etc. 
Extended, with a qualification, to allied 
species, as Bladder C., Silene inflata, etc. 
Cample (ke-mp’l), v. Now dial. 1621. 
[app. f. CAMP v.' + -LE.] intr. To answer in 
anger; to wrangle. 

Ca'mp-mee:ting. 1809. U.S. A religious 
(usu. Methodist) meeting held in the open 
air, and often lasting for some days, during 
which those who attend encamp on the spot. 
Campoo (kæmpů:). Anglo-Ind. 1803. [app. 
— Pg. campo camp.) A camp; also, t a brig- 
ade under European commanders in the 
Mahratta service. 

Camp-shedding, -sheeting. 1819. = next. 

Ca'mp-shot. 1691. [Earliest forms -shide, 
-shed, -shead, prob. f. CANT sb.‘ + SHIDE.] A 
facing of piles and boarding along the bank 
of a river, or at the side of an embankment. 

| Campus (ke:mp?s) U.S. 1774. [L. 
campus field, plain, level space.] The grounds 
of a college or university. 

Campylospermous (kee:mpilo,sp3-1mos), 
a. 1880, [f. Gr. xausAos bent + onéoua seed + 
-0U8.] Bot. Said of carpels, e.g. those of some 
Umbellifere, in which the contained seed 
produces a longitudinal furrow on the 
ventral face. 

Campylotropous (keempilg-trépes), a. 1835. 
[f. as prec. + -rpomos turning + -0US.] Bot. 
Said of the ovule of phanerogamous plants 
when its nucleus is curved upon itself. var. 
Campylo:tropal. 

Camstone (ke-msté'n). Sc. 1791. [Origin 
unkn.] a. A compact, prob. whitish, lime- 
stone. b. A bluish-white clay used to 
whiten hearths, etc. 

Camus, var. of CAMIS and CAMIS. 

Cam-wood (ke-mwud). 1698. [Said to be 
-= native dial. word kambi.] = BARWOOD. 

Can (keen), sb. (OE. canne, corresp. to MDu. 
kanne (Du. kan), OHG. channa (G. kanne), 
ON. kanna; it is uncertain whether the word. 
is orig. Gme. or — late L. canna (VI.] 1. A 
vessel for holding liquids; now of tin or 
other metal, usually cylindrical in form, with 
a handle over the top. b. A chimney-pot 
1833. 2. Sc. A measure 1809. 3. A vessel of 
tinned iron, in which fruit, fish, etc., are 
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sealed up air-tight for preservation (chiefly 
in U.S.) 1874. 

1. There weren|set sixe stonun cannes WYCLIF 
John 2:6. Hence Ca:nful. 

Can (ken), v.! irreg. Pa. ind. could [OB. 
cunnan = OFris. kunna, OS. cunnan (Du. 
kunnen), OHG. kunnan (G. können), ON. 
kunna, Goth. kunnan. This is one of the 
group of Gme. preterite-present verbs (see 
DARE, MAY, SHALL, WIT v.). The IE. base*gn- 

*gné- *gnó- appears in L. gnóscere, Gr. ycyvó- 
oxew know; the primary meaning of the 
Gmc. preterite-present verb was ‘have 
learned’, ‘come to know’. 

I. +1. To know —1649. 
knowledge of (arch.) ME. 

1. He coulde it by hart 1541. She could the 
Bible in the holy tongue B. Jons. 2. The king 
couthe of venery 1420. 

II. With inf., as auxiliary of predication. 1. 
To know how (to do anything) OE. 2. To be 
able; to have the power or capacity. (The 
current sense.) ME. 3. Expressing possi- 
bility: can you..? = is it possible for you 
to..? 1642. 4, ellipt. 1440. 

1. Well couth he tune his pipe SPENSER. 2. The 
Egyptians could not drink of the water Ez. 7:21. 
Such language can do no good 1888. 3. And can 
you blame them? 1583. Thy way thou canst 
not miss MILT. P.L. II. 735. 4. I could no more, I 
was really exhausted 1807. Cannot but: see BUT. 
See also CON. 

+ Can, v.* (pa. tense.) ME. and early mod. 
Eng. used for GAN, pa. t. of ginnan to begin; 
See GIN v. Replaced by did. 

Can, v.’ 1871. [f. CAN sb.'] To put in a 
can or cans; to ‘tin’, as fruit, beef, etc. 
Hence Ca'nner. 

Canaan (ké':nàn). 1637. [- eccl. L. Chanaan 
7 eccl. Gr. Xavadv — Heb. k*na'an.] The ancient 
proper name of Western Palestine; fig. the 
land of promise, heaven, etc. 

Canaanite (k'-nànoit), sb.1 ME. [f. prec. 
+ TE! 1.] 1, A native of Canaan. fig. ‘No 
true Israelite’. 2, (prop. Cananzean) : One 
of a Jewish sect fanatically opposed to the 
Romans; hence, a zealot 1611. 

2. Simon the Canaanite Matt. 10:4. (R.V. Cana- 
nan.) Hence Canaani-tic, Canaani'tish adjs. 
belonging to Canaan; of or like a C. Also fig. 

Carnaanite, sb.* 1844. [f. as prec. + -ITE! 
2 b.] Min. A variety of pyroxene found near 
Canaan, Conn., U.S. 

Canada‘ (kæ-nădă). [Origin unkn.] The 
name of a British dominion in N. America, 
used attrib. in names of plants, animals, 
products, ete. 

C. balsam, a pale balsam derived from Abies 
balsamea, and A. ca is, used in medicine, 
etc.; C. rice, Hydropyrum esculentum; C. tur- 
pentine = Canada balsam. 

|| Cafada* (künvà-dá). 1850. [Sp., ‘a dale 
between two mountains’, f. caño tube, 
gutter, caña reed; see -ADE.] In Western 
U.S.: A marrow valley or glen; a small 
cafion. 

Canadian (kün'«diün). 1805. (f. CANADA! 
+ -IAN.] adj. Of or belonging to Canada or 
its people. sb. A native or inhabitant of 
Canada. 

til Cana'glia. 1605. [It.; see next.] = next 
—1734. 

|| Canaille (kana-'y, -é-1). 1676. [Fr. — It. 
canaglia lit. ‘pack of dogs’, f. cane dog (:- L. 
canis); for the suffix, cf. -AL? 2.] The vile 
populace; the rabble, the mob. 

Let the Canaile wait as they should do 1676, 

Canakin, var. of CANNIKIN. 

Canal (kine-l), sb. 1449. [-(O)Fr. canal, 
refash. of earlier chanel (see CHANNEL), after 
L. canalis or It. canale.] t 1. A pipe for 
conveying liquid; also a tube or tubular 
cavity —1098. 2. Phys. A duct, as the ali- 
mentary canal, the semicircular canals of the 
ear, etc. (The second current sense.) 1626. 

13. A CHANNEL; esp. a strait —1829. t4. A 
long and narrow piece of water ornamenting 
a garden or park —1827. 5. An artificial 
watercourse uniting rivers, lakes, or seas, 
for purposes of inland navigation, irrigation, 
or conveyance of water-power. (The chief 
mod. sense.) 1673. Also tfig. 6. Arch. A 
groove, fluting, CHANNEL 1727. 7. Zool. The 
groove in the shells of certain molluscs, for 
the protrusion of the siphon 1835. 


2. intr. To have 
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4. Having a Boat on the C. in St. James's Park 
1725. Comb.: c.-built a., of a build adapted to use 
ona c. 

Canal, v. rare. 1870. [f. prec.] To make a 
canal through; to furnish with canals. 

Canal-bone, -coal, vars. of CANNEL-BONE, 


-coal. 

Canalicular (kenali-kivlia), a. 1878. [f. 
CANALICULUS + -AR!.] Nat. Hist. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or resembling a canaliculus; minutely 
tubular. 

Canaliculate, a. 1828. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE*.] Nat. Hist. Having a longitudinal 
groove; minutely channelled. var. Canali:- 
culated ppl. a. 

Ca:nalicula:tion. 1880. [f. as prec.; see 
-ATION.] A canaliculate formation; a minute 
grooving. 

| Canaliculus (kswnülikizlis) Pl. -li. 
1563. [L., dim. of canalis; see CANAL, -CULE.] 
T 1. Arch. = CANAL 6. 2. Phys. A small duct, 
as in bone-structure, etc. 1854. var. Cana-- 
licule. 

Canaliferous (kwnüliféros), a. 1835. [f. 
CANAL + -FEROUS.] Nat. Hist. Having a 
canal: said of shells of molluscs. 

Canalize (kænăləiz), v. 1855. [— Fr. canal- 
iser; see CANAL, -IZE.] trans. a. To cut a canal 
through; to furnish with canals. b. To con- 
vert (a river) into a canal. Also in Phys. and 
TThis System of canalising Egypt P H 

‘his s; m of cai ini t PUSEY. Hence 
Ca:naliza'tion. P 

|| Canard (kanar, küná'1d). 1850. [Fr.; lit. 
'duck'.] An extravagant or absurd story 
circulated as a hoax; a false report. 

Canary (kéné*-ri), sb. 1592. [- Fr. Canarie 
= Sp. Canaria, in L. Canaria insula ‘Isle of 
Dogs’, one of the Fortunate Isles, so named 
from its large dogs (L. canarius of dogs, 
f. canis dog). As the name of the bird 
modelled on Fr. canari, t-ie = Sp. canario.) 
The name of an island (Gran Canaria), and of 
the group Canary Isles. Hence 1. A lively 
Spanish dance, now antiquated. 12. — 
Canary wine, a light sweet wine from the 
Canaries —1848. 3. = CANARY-BIRD. Occ. 
fig. 1655. 14. A malapropism for quandary. 
Merry W. n. ii. 61. 

1. A medicine That's able..to make you dance 
Canari All’s Well 11. i. 77. 2. Thou lack'st a cup of 
Mc s for Tropæol 

.: €.-creeper,a garden name for um 
aduncum (wrongly balled T. canariense); -finch 
= CANARY-BIRD; -grass, Phalaris canariensis, 
which yields canary-seed; -seed, the seed of c.- 
grass, used as food for canaries; -stone, a yellow 
variety of carnelian; -wood, the light orange- 
coloured wood of Persea indica and P. canariensis, 
obtained from Brazil. 

Cana'ry, a. 1854. [prec. used attrib.] 
Canary-coloured, bright yellow. 

t Cana'ry, v. 1588. [f. CANARY sb. 1.] To 
dance the canary. L.L.L. nt. i. 12. 

Canary-bird. 1576. [See Canary sb.] 1. 
An insessorial singing bird, a kind of finch 
(Fringilla or Carduelis canaria, family Frin- 
gillidæ), originally brought from the Canary 
Islands. The wild bird is green but the cage- 
breed is mainly yellow. 2. Thieves’ slang. A 
jail bird 1673. 

Canaster (kiine-stox). 1827. [- Sp. canastro 
=~ med.L. *canasirum — Gr. xávaorpov; cf. 
CANISTER.] 1. A rush basket used to pack 
tobacco in. 2. A kind of tobacco made of 
the dried leaves coarsely broken, formerly 
imported in rush baskets 1827. 

|| Canaut (káno-t). 4nglo-Ind. 1625. [Urdu 
— Pers. kanát wall of a tent.] The side-wall 
of a tent; a canvas enclosure. 

Ca:n-buoy. 1626. [f. CAN sb. + Buoy sb.) 
Naut. A large cone-shaped buoy, usu. painted 
E? a definite colour for purposes of recogni- 

lon. 

|| Cancan (kànkan, ke-njken). 1848. [- Fr. 
cancan noise, disturbance (XVI), vulgar noisy 
dance (XIX), said to be L. quanquam. although, 
applied (xvi) to the typical inning of a 
wrangle in the Schools] A kind of dance 
performed at the public balls of Paris, with 
extravagant and indecorous gestures. 

Cancel (ke-nsél), sb. 1596. ((1) — L. cancelli 
(see CANCELLI); (2) f. the vb.] + I. pl. Prison 
bars, bounds, confines. Chiefly fig. —1667. 
II. 1. The act of cancelling 1884. 2. Print. The 
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suppression and reprinting of a 

Hence concr. a. a page so cancel ius 
new page substituted. 1806. UP 
Cancel (ke-nsél), v. 1440. [-(0)py, 
celler — L. cancellare make lattice-wise, 
out (a writing), f. cancellus, pl. -i cross-hua 
See CANCELLI, CHANCED.) 1. To deface of 
obliterate (writing), properly by dravi 
lines across it lattice-wise; to cross out, OL 
deeds, etc. : To annul by so marking, + out, 
ting or + tearing up. 2. fig. To render void 
1494. 3. gen. To obliterate; to put an. end 
to 1530. 4. Arithm. To strike out (a figure) by 
drawing a line through it; esp. in removing a 
common factor or equivalents of Opposite 
signs; also absol. 1542. Hence fig. To neu- 
tralize 1633. 5. Print. To suppress (à page, 
ete.) after it has be: t up or printed off 
1788. +6. To enclose with lattice-work or 
rails —1650. 

1. A deed may be avoided by deliveri 
be cancelled; that is to have lines peer pad 
in the form of lattice-work or cancelli BLACK 
STONE. 2. Shake hands for ever, Cancell all our 
Vowes DRAYTON. 3. Canceld from Heav'n and 
sacred memorie MILT. P.L. VI. 379. To c. one's 
fortunes SHAKS., an: 5 BYRON, 4. fig. With 
publick zeal to c. private crimes DRYDEN, 6, 
Cancelling, and railing it with posts FULLER, 
Hence Ca'ncellable, cancelable a, Ca'nceller, 
Cancelee'r, sb. 1599. [subst. use of inf, 
of ONFr. canceler swerve, etc., in mod, Fr, 
chanceler; cf. -ER'.] Hawking. The action 
of a hawk in canceleering; see next. Also 
Cancelee'r, cancelie'r, v. 1633. [f. preo.] 
Of a hawk : To turn (once or twice) upon the 
wing, in order to recover herself before 
striking. fig. To dig 
The partridge sprung, He makes his stoop, but, 
wanting breath, is forced To cancelier MASSINGER. 
Cancellarian  (kwnsilo"riün), a. rare. 
1846. [f. med.L. cancellarius CHANCELLOR 
+ -AN.] Of, or of the nature of, a chancellor. 
So Cancella-riate (rare), chancellorship. 
Cancellate (km-nsélét), a. 1001. [f. as 
CANCELLATION + -ATE'.] Marked with cross 
lines like lattice-work ; reticulated. 
Cancellated (ke-nséle'téd), ppl. a. 1081. 
If. prec. + -ED'.] 1. = prec, 2. spec, Having 
CANCELLI, as the spongy portion of bones 1836. 
Cancellation (keonstlé'-fon). 1535. (f. can 
cellat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. cancellare (see 
CANCEL v.) + -10N; cf. med.L. cancellatio.] 
1. The action of the vb. CANCEL. 2. elymolo- 
gically. The action of marking with cross 
lines lattice-wise. (nonce-use.) 1843. 

1. C. of a will 1875, of indebtedness 1878. YA. 
Ca'ncelment. 

|| Cancelli (keense-loi), sb. pl. 1642. [L., dim, 
of cancer, pl. cancri crossing bars, grating.) 
1. Bars of lattice-work; spec. the latticed 
screen between the choir and body of the 
church; hence, the CHANCEL. (? In Eng: use) 
2. Phys. The lattice-work of the spongy por: 
tion of bones, consisting of thin plates org 
bars interlacing with each other 1802. 4 Im 
properly applied to the interstices bene 
these plates and bars 1845. Hence Gu. 
cellous a. (Phys. having an open poro 
structure as of network. 
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Cancer (kee-nsoa), sb. ME. [-L. qud 
crab, creeping ulcer, after Gr. begets i) 


xapxivwpa CARCINOMA; see CANKER, 
1, A crab. (Now Zool.) 1502. b. ME 
eight-tailed bandage 1753. 2. Astron. M 
Zodiacal constellation lying between Ge ‘et 
and Leo. b. The fourth of the twelve 8! t 
of the Zodiac (25), beginning at the SUE 
solstitial point, which the sun enters OD. ‘ant 
2ist of June ME. 3. Pathol. A eam 
growth or tumour, that tends to bia pem 
to reproduce itself; it corrodes the par ‘See 
cerned, and generally ends in death 
also CANKER. 1601. Also fig. +4 AP 

erh. cancer-wort —1609. A 
bi "Trove of C.: the northern Tropic, forming 
tangent to the ecliptic at the first point L5 (in 
Sloth is a C., eating up. . Time KEN. ie "meri 
sense 3) c.-root, Conopholis (Orobanche! )rinaria 
cana and epiphegus virginiana; -WOr! Veronica. 
spuria and L. elatine; also the genus ] To 

Cancer (kee-nses), v. 1774. [f. me ppl: 
eat into as a cancer. Hence Ca'ncere 
a. affected with cancer. 
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Cancerate (kse-nsére't), v. 1688. [—can- 
ceral-, pa. ppl. stem. of late L. cancerare; see 


CANCER, -ATE?.] To become cancerous, to 
grow into a cancer. Hence Cancerartion. 
(Dicts.) 


Cancerin (kee-nsérin). An artificial guano 
from Newfoundland. 

Ca'ncerite, ca'ncrite. 1848. [f. CANCER sb. 
--ITE! 23.) Palzont. A fossil crab. 

Cancerous (kee-nséres), a. 1563. [f. CANCER 
sb. + -0U8; cf. late L. cancerosus.] Of the 
nature of, or affected with, cancer. Also fig. 
©. tumours 1872. C. close arts H. VAUGHAN. 
Hence Ca'ncerously adv. Ca*ncerousness. 

Cancriform (ke-gkrifóüzm), a. 1826. (f. L. 
cancer, -cr- + -FORM.] 1. Crab-shaped. 2. 
Pathol. Looking like cancer 1879. 

Cancrine (kee-nkroin), a. 1755. (f. as prec. 
+ -NE'] Having the qualities of a crab; 
crab-like. Applied to (Latin) verse: Palin- 
dromic. 

Cancrinite (ke-nkrinoit), 1844. [f. Can- 
crin, & Russian statesman + -ITE* 2b.] 
Min. A massive mineral found in the Urals, 
a silico-carbonate of aluminium and sodium. 

Cancroid (ke-nkroid, -o,id). 1826. [f. L. 
cancer, -cr- crab + -0ID; in sense 2 after Fr. 
cancroüide.] A. adj. 1. Like the crab in 
structure. 2. Pathol. Resembling cancer 
1859. Also -ide. B. sb. 1. A crustacean of 
thecrab family 1852. 2. A disease resembling 
cancer 1851. Also -ide. 

Cand (krend). 1880. [Local, of unkn. origin.] 
Fluor spar. 

Candareen (kwndáüri-n) 1615. [Malay 
kandüri.] A Chinese money of account, = 10 
cash. As a weight, about 6 grains Troy. 

| Candelabrum (kewendTle'-bróm)- Pl. -bra. 
Also in mod. use candelabra, pl. -as. 1815. 
(L., f. candela CANDLE.] 1. Antig. A (usu. 
ornamental) candlestick. b. A lamp-stand. 
1834. 2. An ornamental branched candle- 
stick; a chandelier 1815, 

Candent (kæ-ndënt), a. arch. 1577. [7 can- 
dent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. candére be white, 
glow; see -ENT.] At a white heat; glowing 
with heat. Also fig. (rare.) 

Lord of the c. lightenings COWPER. 

Candescent (k&nde:sént), a. rare. 1824. 
[f. as prec.; see -ESCENT.] Glowing with, 
or as with, heat. Hence Cande'scence. 
Cande'scently adv. 

Candid (kw-ndid), a. 1630. [- Fr. candide 
or L. candidus, f. candére be white, glisten ; 
see -ID'.] 1. f White —1805; fig. t fortunate 
-1715; clear 1647, 2. Free from bias; im- 
Partial (Obs. or arch.) 1635. +3. Free from 
malice; favourably disposed, kindly —1800. 
(Frank, ingenuous, sincere in what one says 

1. The stones came c. forth, the hue of innocence 
DRYDEN. ‘This c. and joyful day BENTLEY. His c. 
stile COWLEY, fame BROWNING, 2. A c. state of 
Suspense CHATHAM. 3. Laugh where we must, be 
€. where we can POPE. 4. Let us be c., and speak 
out our mind GOLDSM. Also ironically : Save, save, 
oh! save me from the €. Friend CANNING. Hence 
Ca'ndid-ly adv., -ness. 

Candidacy (kw-ndidési). 1864. [f. CANDI- 
DATE; see -AcY.] The position or status of a 
candidate ; CANDIDATESHIP, CANDIDATURE. 

Candidate (kæ:ndideit), sb. 1613. [- (O)Fr. 
candidat or L, candidatus clothed in white, 
eendldato for office (who appeared in a white 

EA), f. candidus ; see CANDID, -ATE!.] 1. One 

Who offers himself or is put forward by others 
p aspiring to be elected or appointed to an 
f ce, privilege, or position of honour. Const. 
His toce. of. 2. fig. and transf. Aspirant, 
ny er for 1647; one thought likely or worthy 
b dos a post, ete. 1766. 3, Hist. One of the 
Sh ors candidatorum (so called from their 
bs dress) who served as the body-guard 
Sune Roman Emperors after A.D. 237. 

l. A c. for Holy Orders 17 
2 rn tor "Tybum Erde for a degree 1804. 
5 andidateship (kw-ndidet;fip). 

Pug + -SHIP.] = CANDIDACY. 
Candidature (keendidétita). 1851. [f. as 
Str + -URE, prob. after Fr. candidature.] 

5 nding as a candidate, candidateship. 

nondiéd (kee-ndid), ppl. a. 1600. [f. 
wine v. + -ED'.] 1. Preserved or encrusted 

Sugar 1616. transf. and fig. Covered as 


1775. [f. 
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with crystallized sugar 1600. 2. Crystallized, 
Per 1641. 3. fig. ‘Sugared’, glozing 

1. C. ginger VENNER. The winter's candy'd thorn 
SHENSTONE, 3. The C. tongue Haml. Im. ii. 65. 

t Candify, sb. 1727. [perh. subst. use of 
fcandify, candefy whiten.) Herb. Fuller's 
Herb or Soapwort. 

Candite (kw-ndoit), sb. 1844. [f. Candy in 
Ceylon + -ITE! 2b.] Min. A variety of 
Spinel, dark green or brown to black, also 
called Ceylonite. 

Candle (ke-nd'l), sb. [OE. candel- L. 
candela, later -della, f. candére glisten. 
Reinforced in ME. by AFr. candele, OFr. 
candeile, var. of chandeile, -oile :— L. candela, 
and OFr. candelle (mod. chandelle) :— L. 
candella.) 1. A (usually cylindrical) body of 
wax, tallow, spermaceti, or the like, formed 
round a wick of cotton or flax, or formerly of 
the pith of a rush, and used to give artificial 
light. +2. fig. (See quots.) —1634. Also 
transf. 

1. This C. burnes not cleere Hen. VIII, 11, ii, 96, 
There was for euery Saint his c. COTGR. 10,500 
cubic feet of 25-candle (— candle power) gas to the 
ton URE. 2. Nights candles are burnt out Rom. d: 
Jul. YII. v. 9. The c. of letters DANIEL. Out, out, 
breefe C. Mach, v. v. 23. Medicated c.: a candle 
containing some drug for diffusion by burning. 

Phrases. 1. Candle, book, and bell: see BELL sb. 
2. Not able or fit to hold a c. to: not fit even to hold 
a subordinate position to, not to be compared 
with. To hold a c. to the devil: orig. to treat as a. 
saint, and placate with a c. ; now, to assist an evil 
person, be active in evil. 3. To sell by inch of c. 
ete. : to sell by auction in which bids are receive 
only so long as a small piece of c. burns. Also fig. 
and transf. 4. The game, etc. is not worth the c.: the 
enterprise does not justify the labour or expendi- 
ture. 5. To burn or light the c. at both ends: to be 
excessively wasteful or extravagant. 

Comb. ; c.-bomb, a small glass bubble filled with 
water, which, if placed in the flame of a c., ex- 

lodes ; -fish, an oily Amer. sea-fish of the salmon- 

‘amily, used when dried as a c.; t -fly, a moth; 
-lamp; {-mine (fig.), a mine of fat or candle- 
material; -nut, the fruit of the Candleberry tree 
-power, the illuminating power of a standard 
spermaceti candle; t -rush, the common rush, 
formerly used for rush-lights; -shrift, penance 
done with candles; -wick. 

Candle-beam. Hist. ME. 1. A rood-beam 
1463. 2. ! A hanging beam to hold candles. 

Candleberry (ke-nd’lberi). 1753. A name 
Ior the fruit and plants of: (a) Myrica 
cerifera, whose berries yield bayberry tallow. 
(b) Aleurites triloba, which produces the 
candle-nut of commerce 1800. 

Candle-end (kw-nd'l e:nd). 1547. 1, The 
end-piece of a burnt-down candle. 2. fig. A 
trifle, fragment, scrap. Usu. pl. 1626. 

Carndle-ho:lder. rare. One who lights 
those who work by night; a candle-bearer. 
Rom. & Jul. 1. iv. 38. 

Candlelight (ke-nd’l,leit). (OK. candel 
leoht.] 1. The light given by candles; artifi- 
cial light. 2. The time during, or at, which 
candles are lighted ; dusk, nightfall 1663. 

1. To sud. by Candle-light ADDISON. He fre- 
quently ted candle-lights ( = candle-light 
effects) H. WALPOLE. 2. The lords satt till after 
c. LUTTRELL. 

Ca-ndle-li:ghter. One who, or that which, 
lights candles; an acolyte; a spill. 

Candlemas (ke-nd’lmés). (OE. candel- 
muesse, f. candel + mæsse Mass sb.') 1. The 
feast of the purification of the Virgin Mary 
(or presentation of Christ in the Temple) 
celebrated with many candles. 2. The date 
of this, Feb. 2. A Sc. quarter-day. OE. Also 
attrib. 

t Ca'ndle-rent. 1611. Rent from house- 
property (which constantly deteriorates) 
—1655. 

Ca-ndle-snuff. 1552. The burnt wick of a 
candle. Hence Ca‘ndle-snu:ffer, he who, 
or that which, snuffs candles. 

Candlestick (kw-nd'lstik) [OE. candel- 
sticca the stalk or shaft of a candelabrum.] 
A support for a candle; formerly including 
chandeliers, etc. Also fig. (See Rev. 1:20.) 

Set up one. . branching c. of lights BACON. 

Ca'ndle-tree. 1691. 1. = CANDLEBERRY (a), 
Hence Candle-tree oil. 2. Parmentiera cerifera. 
(N.O. Crescentiacez); from the appearance 
of its fruit 1866. 
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Carndle-wa:ster. One who wastes candles 
by late study or dissipation. Much Ado v. i. 
18. 

Ca'ndle-wood. 1712. 1. Resinous wood 
1753. 2. A tree which yields such wood, as 
Californian C., Fouquiera splendens, etc. 

Can-dock (ke-ndok). 1661. [f. CAN sb.1 + 
Dock sb.!] The Yellow Water-lily. Also, 
the White Water-lily. 

Candour (ke-ndoa). 1610. [- Fr. candeur or 
L. candor, f. cand- of candére and candidus 
CANDID; see -oUR.] f 1. Brilliant whiteness 
~1692. +2. Purity, innocence -1704. 3. 
Freedom from bias, impartiality (Obs. or 
arch.) 1637. +4. Freedom from malice, 
kindliness —1802. 5. Freedom from reserve 
in speech; frankness, ingenuousness 1769. 

3. Writing thyselfe, or judging others writ, I 
know not which th’ hast most, candor or wit B. 
JONS. 4. Sincere, but without c. 1751. 5. Openness 
and c. 1876. 

Ca'ndroy. 1858. A machine used in pre- 
paring cotton cloths for printing. 

Candy (kee-ndi), sb.' 1769. [- Fr. candi 
in sucre candi; see SUGAR-CANDY.] Crystal- 
lized sugar, made by boiling and slow 
evaporation; also any confection made of or 
nm this. (In U.S. including toffee, and the 

e.) 

Comb.: c.-man, an itinerant seller of c.; in the 
north of England, a bum-bailiff (see O.E.D.); 
-pull (U.S.), a party of young people at which 
toffee is made; -sugar — SUGAR-CANDY. 

t Candy, sb.* 1597. Obs. f. Candia (Crete): 
used in CANDYTUFT. 

| Ca*ndy, sb. 1618. [Mahr. khamdi.] A. 
weight used in India, averaging 500 pounds 

Candy (kee-ndi), v. 1533. [f. CANDY sb.', 
after Fr. candir, f. candi taken as pa. pple.] 
1. To preserve by boiling with sugar; to 
encrust with sugar. Also fig. 2. To form 
into crystals, congeal in a crystalline form 
1598. 3. transf. To cover with crystalline 
substance, as hoar-frost, etc. 1607. 4. inir. 
To crystallize or congeal, to become encrusted 
with sugar 1657. 

1. Gynger..candyd with Sugar ELYOT. fig. 
To c. over studies with pleasure FULLER. 2. To 
c. [a dropping show'r] SYLVESTER, Sea-salt water 
1713, molasses 1880. 3. Hoary frosts had candy'd. 
all the plaines W. BROWNE. 4. Preserves c. by 
long keeping 1888. 

Candytuft (kw-ndi,toft). 1004. [f. CANDY 
sb.* + TUFT.) A plant, Iberis umbellata, orig. 
from Crete; by extension, the genus Iberis 
(N.O. Crucifera). 

Cane (ké'n), sb. [- OFr. cane, (also mod.) 
canne ;— L, canna reed, cane, tube, pipe — Gr. 
xdwa, kám — Assyrian kant, Heb. káne, both 
meaning reed.] 1. The hollow jointed ligneous 
stem of various reeds or grasses, as Bamboo 
and Sugar cane; the solid stem of the 
genus Calamus (the Rattan), or some other 
palms; the stem of the Raspberry and its 
congeners. b. — SUGAR-CANE (hence c.-sugar) 
1781. t2. A dart or lance made of à cane 
-1700. 3. A length of a cane stem, used 
as a walking-stick, or as a rod for beating. 
Hence, any slender walking-stick. 1590, 
+4. A pipe or tube —1720. 5. Used of a rod 
of sealing-wax, sulphur, or glass (solid) 1681, 

1, Ther growe in many places of ynde] canes. . 
ful of. mes CAXTON, Ribs of split c. (without pl.) 
1888. 2. Some flying Parthian's darted C, SEDLEY 
3. Sending the boy down into the cellar. .1 fol- 
lowed him with a c., and did there beat hi 
PEPYS. 

Comb.: c.-brake, (a.) a thicket of canes; (b.) a 
genus of grasses, Arundinaria; -gun, a gun made 
in the form of a walking-stick; -harvester; 
-juice; -killer, a plant (Alectra brasiliensis); 
-mill, a mill for crushing (sugar) cane; «press; 
-stripper, a knife for stripping and topping the 
sugar-cane; -trash, the refuse of sugar-canes. 

Cane, sb.* 1612. fobs. f. KHAN*] An 
eastern inn —1743. 

Cane, sb.* [Origin unkn.] local. A weasel. 
G. WHITE. 

Cane, sb.*, var. of Cain, payment in kind. 

Cane, sb.°, obs. f. KHAN!, an eastern lord. 

Cane (ké'n), v.' 1667. [f. CANE sb.'] 1. 
To beat with a cane. 2. To drive (a lesson) 
into with the cane 1866. 3. To fit (a chair, 
etc.) with cane; to furnish with a cane 1696. 

2. I had a little Greek caned into me 1866. 

Cane, v.* [Origin unkn.] dial. 1483. To 
form a head, as ale becoming ‘mothery’. 
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f Ca‘nel, canell(e. [- OFr. canele (mod. 
cannelle) - Prov. canela, dim. of cana CANE 
$b.'; cf. med.L. canella.] Cinnamon, perh. 
including Cassia bark —1721. 

|| Canella (künelà). 1693. (med.L.; see 
prec. tli. = CANEL. 2. Bot. A genus of 
plants (N.O. Canellacez); esp. C. alba, or 
Wild Cinnamon. Also, the inner bark of C. 
alba, or white cinnamon; used in medicine, 
and as a condiment. 1756 

Cane‘phorus. Also ca:nephor, cane- 
phora. 1849. [~ L. canephorus — Gr. kavn- 
$ópos adj. (f. xdveov basket + -$opos carry- 
ing) also as sb.] In ancient Greece, one of 
the maidens who carried on their heads 
baskets containing the sacred things used at 
the feasts of Demeter, Bacchus, and Athena ; 
hence, Arch. applied to figures of young 
persons, of either sex, bearing baskets on 
their heads. 

Canescence (káne-séns). rare. 1855. [f. as 
next; see -ENCE.] Dull whiteness. 

Canescent (káne-sént), a. 1847. [- canes- 
cent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. canescere grow 
hoary, f. canus hoary; see -ESCENT.] Rather 
hoary ; greyish or dull white. 

|| Canette (káne-t). 1881. [Fr. dim. of t cane, 
canne CAN.] A little (earthenware) can or 
pot. 

Caneva, -as, Obs. f. CANVAS. Also, a 
woollen fabric made to resemble canvas 
1885. 


Cangenet. [Perversion or error.] = CAN- 
ZONET. Shaks. 
|| Gangia (ka:ndgá). 1715. [- It. cangia, 


whence also Fr. cange.] A light boat used on 
the Nile. 

Ca'ngica-wood. 1875. A light yellow- 
brown Brazilian wood, used for cabinet- 
work. 

|| Cangue, cang (keen). 1727. (- Fr. cangue 
= Pg. canga- Annamite gong.] A broad 
heavy wooden frame or board worn round 
the neck like a kind of portable pillory as a 
punishment in China. Hence Cangue v. 

Can-hook. 1626. [perh. for cant-hook 
(CANT v.*) a tool for canting over bales, cases 
etc.] A short rope or chain with a flat hook 
at each end, used for slinging a cask. 

Ca'nicide. 1852. [f. L. canis dog + -CIDE.] 
A dog-killer. 

Canicular (káni-kiulái), a. (sb.) ME. [= 
late L. canicularis, f. canicula dog-star, dim. 
of canis dog.] 

A. adj. 1. Canicular days: the Doa-DAYS, 
q.v. 2. Of or pertaining to the dog-days 
1577. 3. C. year : the ancient Egyptian year, 
computed from one heliacal rising of Sirius 
to the next 1660. 4. joc. Pertaining to a dog 
1592. 

2. The sun. . Afflicts me with c. aspect GREENE. 

B. sb. t 1. The dog-star; pl. the dog-days 
—1727. 2. joc. (pl.) Doggerel verses 1872. 

Canicule (kw-nikiul) rare. 1719. [- Fr. 
canicule or L. canicula; see prec.] The dog- 
days. 

Canine (kanoi-n, ksnoin), a. (sb.) 1607. 
[— Fr. canin, -ine or L. caninus, -ina, f. canis 
dog; see -INE'.] A. adj. 1. Of, belonging to, 
or characteristic of, a dog; having the nature 
or qualities of a dog 1623; of appetite, hunger, 
etc.: Voracious 1613. 2. Canine tooth : one of 
the four strong pointed teeth situated be- 
tween the incisors and the molars ; a cuspidate 
tooth 1607. 

1. The c. race 1870. C. appetite, hunger: BULIMY. 
C. madness: hydrophobia. C. fossa: (Anat) a 
depression in the upper jaw-bone behind the c. 
prominence. C. prominence or ridge : a ridge on the 
"pper jaw-bone caused by the fang of the c. tooth. 

B. sb. — Canine tooth (see A. 2). Also joc. 
= ‘dog’. var. t Cani'nal Hence Cani'ni- 
form a. shaped like a c. tooth. Canirnity, 
canine trait; dog nature; sympathy with 
dogs. 

Ca'nion, ca‘nnion, canon. 1583. |In form 
can(n)ion — Sp. cañon tube, pipe, gun-barrel, 
‘the cannions of breeches’, augm. of cafa; 
see CANE sb.', -00N. In form canon — synon. 
Fr. canon : see CANNON sb.*] pl. Ornamental 
rolls, laid like sausages round the ends of the 
legs of breeches. Now Hist. 

Canister (ke-nistez). 1697. (— L. canistrum 
— Gr. «évasrpov wicker basket, f. xáwa reed; 
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see CANE sb.!] 1. A case or box for holding 
tea, coffee, shot, etc. 1711. 2. A basket for 
bread, flowers, etc. [tr. L. or Gr.] 1697. 3. = 
canister-shot 1801. 

2. Full Canisters of fra it Lilies 1697. 
Comb. c.-shot, small bullets packed in cases 
fitting the bore of a gun. Ca'nister v. to put ina 
€.; to fasten a c. to. 

Cank (kenk), v. dial. 1741. [Echoic.] To 
cackle as geese; to chatter. 

Canker (ke-nkoi), sb. [OE. cancer — L.; in 
ME. reinforced or superseded by ONFr. 
cancre, var. of (O)Fr. chancre :— L. cancrum, 
nom. cancer; see CANCER, CHANCRE.] 1. An 
eating, spreading sore or ulcer; a gangrene. 
Used as = CANCER till c 1700. Now spec. A 
gangrenous affection of the mouth, with 
fetid sloughing ulcers; canker of the mouth, or 
water c. b. Farriery. A disease of a horse’s 
foot, with a fetid discharge from the frog. 
2. Rust. Now dial. 1533. 3. A disease of 
plants, esp. fruit trees, attended by decay 
of the bark and tissues 1555. 4. A canker- 
worm ME. 5. The dog-rose (Rosa canina). 
Now local. 1582. 6. fig. Anything that frets, 
corrodes, corrupts, or consumes slowly and 
secretly 1564. 

1. No cankar fretteth flesh so sore 1559. 4. 
Cankers in the muske rose buds SHAKS. 5. 1 Hen. 
5 V, I. iii, 176. 6. Enuie which is the c. of Honour 

ACON. 

Comb.: c.-berry, the fruit of the dog-rose; also 
the plant Solanum bahamense; -bloom, the 
blossom of the dog-rose; -blossom, a canker 
(sense 4); also fig.; -rash, a form of scarlet fever 
in which the throat is ulcerated; -rose, (a.) the 
Dog-rose ; (b.) the wild poppy (Papaver rhæas). 

Canker (kee-nkos), v. ME. [f. prec.) 1. To 
infect or consume with canker; t to corrode. 
2. fig. To infect, corrupt; to consume like a 
canker ME. 3. intr. To become cankered ; 
t to rust; to fester (dial.). Also fig. 1519. 

2. No lapse of moons can c. Love TENNYSON. 3. 
So his minde cankers Temp. 1v. i. 192. Silvering 
will sully and c. more than gilding BACON. 

Cankered (ke-nkead), ppl. a. ME. (f. prec. 
+ -ED.] 1. In the senses of the vb. CANKER. 
2. fig. Malignant, envious; spiteful; ill- 
tempered. (Frequent in 16th c.) 1513. 

1. C. sores 1720, gold Jas. 5:3, Tulips EVELYN, 
waters 1679, heresy 1555. 2. A wicked will.. A 
cankred Grandams will John m. i. 194. Hence 
Ca'nkered-ly adv., -ness. 

Ca:nkerfret, sb. dial. 1618. [See next, and 
the verb.] t 1. Corrosion by rust. 2. Cop- 
peras. 3. A blister in the mouth. 

f Ca'nkerfret, a. ME. (f. CANKER sb. + 
fret, obs. pa. pple. of FRET v.!] Eaten away 
with gangrene; corroded with rust —1603. 

+ Ca:nkerfret, v. 1042. [f. CANKER sb. + 
FRET v.'] trans. To eat with canker. infr. 
To become cankered ; to rust. 

Cankerous (kee-nkores), a. 1543. [f. CANKER 
sb.  -OUS.] 1. Of the nature of a CANKER. 
2. Corroding, infectious 1691. Also fig. 

m C. fetters E. B. BROWNING. fig. A c. regret 


Cankerworm (kw-nkerwoam). 1530. [CAN- 
KER sb. 4.] A caterpillar that destroys buds 
and leaves. spec. (in U.S.) The larva of the 
Geometra brumata or winter moth. Also fig. 

That which the locust hath left, hath the canker- 
worme eaten Joel 1:4. fig. Lies..are canker- 
worms, and spoil all causes FROUDE. 


Cankery (ke-nkori). ME. (f. CANKER sb. + 
-Y'.] + 1.Gangrenous. ME. only. 2. Affected 
with canker 1669. 3. fig. Crabbed. Sc. 1786. 

Cann, var. of Con v.* 

|| Canna (ke-na), sb. 1664. [L.; see CANE 
sb.*] Bot. A genus of tropical plants (N.O. 
Marantacex), with showy flowers and orna- 
mental foliage. 

Canna, Se. form of cannot. 

Cannabic (kanw-bik), a. 1731. (f. L, 
cannabis hemp (- Gr. xdwafis) + -1c.) Of 
the nature of hemp. Ca‘nnabene (Chem.), a 
volatile, colourless, strong-smelling liquid 
obtained from Indian hemp. Ca‘nnabin 
(Chem.), the poisonous resin of the extract of 
Indian hemp. Ca‘nnabine a. of or pertaining 
to hemp. || Cannabis (indica), Indian 
hemp; the dried flowering tops of the female 
Plants of Cannabis sativa. 

Cannach (ka-náx) Se. Also canna. 1803. 
[7 Gael, cánach.] The Cotton-grass. 

t Cannel, canel (ke-nél), sb. [ME. canel, 
kanel — ONF. canel = OFr. chanel. See 
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CHANNEL and CANAL] t 1. (canel 

& stream. Now CHANNEL. ME) eus 
(canel, cannel) A gutter. Now KENNEL ghi, 
a.v. 1766. + 3. (canel) A pipe; a tap for g 
cask 1029. + 4. The neck. ME, only * 

Cannel (ke-n&), sb.* 1538. [Of northern 
origin, but connection with candle (north, 
dial. cannle) cannot be made out.] A bitumi. 
nous coal, which burns with a bright flame, 
and is rich in volatile matter: it can be cut 
and polished like jet. Also called cannel coal, 
and often (since 1700) written candle-coal, | 

+ Ca'nnel-bone. ME. [See CANNEL 8.1 4.] 
The neck-bone; the clavicle; ? the ilium of 
an animal —1664. 

f Ca‘nnellate, -elate, a. 1073. [After It, 
cannellato and Fr. cannelé; see next, -ATE!] 
Arch. Channelled, fluted —1676. 

Cannelure (kee-nélitia). 1755. [-Fr. can- 
nelure, f. canneler, f. canne reed ; see CANE 8b.] 
A groove, fluting. Hence Ca-nnelured a, 

Cannery (ks-néri. 1879. [f. CAN v.” + 
-ERY.] A factory where meat, fruit, etc., are 
canned. 

Ca'nnet. [- Fr. canette, dim. of cane duck; 
see -ETTE.] Her. À duck, borme as a charge, 
without feet or bill. 

Cannibal (ke-nibal), 1553. [First in pl 
Canibales — Sp. Canibales, one of the forms 
(recorded by Columbus) of the name Caribes, 
& fierce man-eating nation of the West 
Indies. See CARIB, CALIBAN.] 1, A man (esp. 
& savage) that eats human flesh; a man- 
eater. Also fig. 2. An animal that devours 
its own species 1796. 3. attrib. Pertaining toa 
cannibal, cannibal-like ; bloodthirsty 1596. 

1. The Canibals that each others eate Oth, T. iil, 
143. 3. He..swarmeth in vile Canniball words 
NasHE, Hence Cannibale'an (rare), Canniba'lic 
adjs. of, pertaining to, or characteristic of, a c. 
Ca'nnibalish a. savouring of cannibalism. 
Cannibali'stic a, addicted to or pertaining to 
cannibalism, Cannibali'stically adv. Ca'nni- 
bally adv. after the manner of a c.; also fig. Cor. 
IV. v. 200. 

Cannibalism  (kw-nibálizzm). 1796. f. 
prec. + -IBM.] The practice of eating one's 
kind. fig. Bloodthirsty barbarity. 

"The political c. of the mob D'ISRAELL. var. Can- 
niba-lity (rare). 

Cannie; see CANNY. 

Cannikin, canikin (ke-nlkin). 1570, [> 
Du. kanneken; see CAN sb., -KIN; cf. CATRIN, 
MANNIKIN.] A small can or drinking vessel. 

Cannily (kw-nili), adv. Sc. (and n. dial.) 
1630. [f. CANNY a. ,Y*.] In a CANNY 
manner. 

Canniness (kee-ninés). Sc. 1662. [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] Sagacity, cautiousness; gentleness, 

Canning (kee-nin), vbl. sb. 1872. f. CAN v. 
+ -ING!,] The preserving of meat, fish, etc., 
by sealing up in cans; tinning. Also attrib. 

Cannon (kee-non), sb.' 1525. (-(O)Ft. 
canon It. cannone, augm. of canna tube; 
see CANE sb.', -OON. In Billiards (sense 0) 
perversion of CamROM, CARON (still in U.S) 
shortening of CARAMBOLE.) tfl. A 5 
-1616. 2. A piece of ordnance; & gun p 3 
size which requires it to be mounted fo 
firing 1525. (The leading current sense.) A i 
collect., and as pl. 3. Mech. A hollow RE 
rical piece capable of revolving independents 
on a shaft. 4. A smooth round bit. os 
cannon-bit. 1506. 5. The part of & i AH 
which it is hung; the ear 1872. 5. Bil AIO 
A stroke in which the player's ball A 
balls in succession; a carrom 1899. 


transf. o Reputa- 
7. 1i. Vil. 


2. Then a Soldier. . Seeking the bubble 
tion Euen in the Canons mouth A.F.. 
153. le 
Comb.: + c.-basket, a gabion  -bone the sng 


bones between the knee or hough and fetlo ©) 4 
urn eder (tr. 


d 
2! ant 
which carries the minute hand of à WANG) inch 


drives the minute wheel roya noned a. 


n, firing 66 1b. shot. id- 
farniished Sith cannon. Ca'nnonry, cannon 
ing; artillery. . gee 

Cannon, sb.* 1800. [- Fr. Co y hori- 


CANION.] A sausage-like curl, prope 
zontal. 


CANNON 


Ca‘nnon, v. 1691. [Sense 1 f. CANNON sb.* 
q.v.] 1. To cannonade. 2. Billiards. To make 
a CANNON (sense 6). Of the ball: To strike and 
rebound. 1844. 3. trans. To come into re- 
pounding collision with 1864. Also intr. 

Cannonade (keendné'-d), sb. 1655. [- Fr. 
canonnade — It. cannonata; see CANNON sb.*, 
-ADE.] A continued discharge of cannon; an 
attack with cannon. Also fig. 

Cannona'de, v. 1670. [f. prec.] 1. To 
batter with cannon; to discharge cannon 
against. 2. To discharge cannon continu- 
ously 1702. 

Ca'nnonarchy. 1841. [f. CANNON sb.!, after 
words in -archy.| Government by cannon. 

Ca'nnon-ba:ll. 1663. [See BALL sb.'] A 
ball, usu. of iron, to be thrown from a cannon. 
(Also collect. and as pl.) 

Cannon-ball fruit, the globular woody fruit of 
a 5. American tree, Couroupita guianensis (N.O. 
Lecythidacez) or Cannon-ball Tree. 

Cannonee'r. 1562, [- Fr. canonnier — It. 
cannoniere; see -EER.] An artilleryman who 
lays and fires cannon. 

Ca'nnon-proof. 1601. [See PROOF a.) sb. 
Impenetrability to cannon-shot; cannon- 
proof armament. adj. Proof against cannon 
1632, 

Ca'nnon-shot. 1580. [See SHOT sb.'] 1. 
The discharge of a cannon 1606. 2. Shot from 
or for à cannon 1591. 3. The range of a 
cannon 1580. 

Cannot (ke-nót) the usual mod. way of 
writing can not. 

| Cannula (kæniŭlă). 1684, [L., dim. of 
canna CANE sb.'] Surg. A tubular instrument 
introduced into a cavity or tumour in order 
to allow fluid to escape. Hence Ca'nnular a. 
tubular. 

Ca'nnulate, -ated, a. Also (erron.) canu-. 
1084. [f. prec. + -ATE', -ED4.] Tubular; 
channelled or grooved. 

Canny (ke-ni), a. Sc. (and north.) 1637. 
[Presumably f. CAN v.t + -Y!; corresp. to 
cunning in its primary sense.) 1. Sagacious, 
prudent ; cautious. Sc. (arch.) b. esp. Cautious 
in worldly matters. (Perh. from Scott's use.) 
1816. t2. Wily —1794. 3. Skilful, ‘cunning’ 
(in the old sense) 1768. t+ 4. Supernaturally 
wise. Sc. 1816. 5. Safe to meddle with. Cf. 
UNCANNY. Sc. 1718. 6. Frugal. Sc. (arch.) 
1725. 7. Careful or cautious in motion or 
action; hence, quiet, gentle. (The usual sense 
in mod. Sc.) 1785. 8. Snug. Sc. 1758. 9. 
Seemly, comely; good, satisfactory. In N. 
Lanes. ‘of good size’. Not a Sc. sense. 1802. 
dopo advb., as in to ca’ canny (see CALL IIT. 
3. C. wife: ‘wise woman’, midwife (Fr. sage- 
Jemme); hence c. moment: moment of childbirth. 

Canoe (künü-), sb. 1555. [In form canoa 
(xvi) - Sp. - Haitian canoa; present pronunc. 
corresp. to later var. canow, canoo (cf. Carib 
canaoua); present sp. due to Fr. canoë.) 1. A 
boat in use among uncivilized nations, 
hollowed out of a tree-trunk, or otherwise 
rudely constructed, and usually propelled by 
paddles. 2. In civilized use: A small light 
boat or skiff propelled by paddling 1799, 
Bite Boate of one tree called the Canoa 
Canton, 2- A thousand miles in the Rob Roy 
Sony e) 1865. ‘Paddle your own c.” Pop. 


Comb.: c. birch, Betula pa; ; €. woo: 
wood of the Tulip (ora: Liber Ie Pr es 
who paddles a c. 
Canoe (kand-), v. 1842. [f. prec.] To paddle 
a canoe; to move as in a canoe. 
amon: (kee-nen). [OK. canon — L. canon — 
vA aviv rule; reinforced or superseded by 
1 : cano(u)n — AFr. canun, (O)Fr. canon.) 
Ed A rule, law, or decree of the Church ; esp. 
rus laid down by an eccl. Council. 2. gen. 
Sr aw, rule, edict; a general rule or axiom of 
ny subject, as canons of descent, etc. 1588; 
standard of judgement 1601. +3. Math. 
" d rule, formula, table —1798. 4. The 
ni .of books of the Bible accepted by the 
Christian Church as genuine and inspired. 
o transf. ME. 5. The portion of the Mass 
included between the Preface and the Pater, 
Eus containing the words of consecration 
whith i Mus. A species of composition in 
sub e different parts take up the same 
ject one after another in strict imitation 
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1597. 7.‘ A Prestation, Pension, or Customary 
payment upon some religious Account.’ 
From Rom. Law. 1633. b. A quit-rent 1643. 
8. A chief epoch or era, serving to date from 
1833. 9. A book of the rules of a monastic 
order 1727. b. The list of saints canonized by 
the Church 1727. 10. Print. A size of type- 
body equal to 4-line Pica; so called perhaps 
as being that used for printing the canon of 
the Mass 1683. 11. = CANNON sb.* 5. 1688. 
Also attrib. 

1. The canon = Canon law. Canon law (form- 
erly law canon: cf. Fr. droit canon): ecclesiastical 
law, as laid down in decrees of the Pope and sta- 
tutes of councils. Selfe-loue. .the most inhibited 
sinne in the Cannon All’s Well, 1. i. 158. 2. Or 
that the Euerlasting had not fixt His Cannon 
*gainst Selfe-slaughter Haml. I. ii. 132. The 
canons of pathology 1806, of taste 1874, of 
criticism 1879. 6. Cf. ROUND sb. IV. Ia, b. 
Canon v. Mus. to treat in c. fashion 1894. 

Canon? (ke-non). (ME. canun, canoun = 
OFr. canonie (with ending assim. to cano(u)n 
CANON!) — eccl.L. canonicus (repr. in OE. 
canonic), subst. use of adj.; see CANONIC.] 
1, Eccl Hist. A clergyman living with 
others in a clergy-house (claustrum), or (later) 
within the precinct of a cathedral, ete., and 
ordering his life according to the canons of 
the church. 2. A member of an eccle- 
siastical chapter 1561. 

Those who renounced private property were 
known as Augustinian (Austin) or regular, the 
others were secular canons. Minor or Petty Canon: 
a clergyman taking duty in a cathedral, but not 
a member of the chapter. Honorary Canon: a 
titular member of the chapter, non-residentiary 
and unpaid, 

ion (ks-n'en, ke-nyon). 1850. [- Sp. 
cañon tube, etc., augm. of caña; see CANE 
8b.!, and cf. CANION, CANNON sb.*] A deep 
gorge or ravine with steep sides, at the 
bottom of which a river flows. var. Canyon. 

Canoness (kse-nónés). 1682. [f. CANON* + 
-ESS'. Cf. med.L. canonissa.] 1. Eccl. Hist. 
One of a community of women living under a 
rule, but not under a perpetual vow; hence, 
a woman holding a prebend or canonry. 2. 
joc. The wife of a canon 1873. 

Canonic (king-nik). OE. [- Fr. canonique 
or L. canonicus — Gr. xavovixds; see CANON?,*, 
-10.] adj. = CANONICAL 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. 1483. B. 
sb. 1. =Canon*. OE. 2. A system of 
dialectic; = the Epicurean 76 kavovwóv 1655. 

Canonical (king-nikal), a. (and sb.) 1483. 
[-med.L. canonicalis; see prec., -ALt] 1. 
Prescribed by, or having reference to, canon 
law. 2. Of or belonging to the canon of 
Scripture, or any other sacred canon 1568. 
3. gen. Authoritative; orthodox; standard 
1553. 4. Math. Furnishing, or according to, 
aformula (see CANON 3) 1738. 5. Mus. In 
canon form 1609. 6. Of or belonging to an 
eccl. chapter, or to a canon (see CANON?) 1579. 
7. sb. pl. Canonical robes 1748. 

1. C. hours : (a.) stated times of the day appointed 
by the canons for prayers, etc.; (b.) the hours 
(from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m.) within which marriage can 
be legally performed in a parish church in Eng- 
land; also transf. C. obedience: the obedience to 
be rendered by inferior clergy to the bishop, and 
others, according to the canons. 2. C. epistles : 
esp. the seven catholic epistles of James, Peter, 
John, and Jude. 3. Wisedome vnder a ragged 
coate is seldome canonicall 1603. Hence Cano'n- 
ical-ly adv., -ness. 

Canonicate (king-nikét). 1652. [- Fr. canon- 
icat or med.L. canonicatus; see CANONIO, 
-ATE'.] The office of a canon; a canonry. 

Canonicity (kendni-siti). 1797. [f. CANONIO 
4+ 1Ty; cf. Fr. canonicité.] Canonicalness, 
esp. the fact of being within the Canon of 
Scripture. 

Canonist (kw-nónist) 1542. [— (O)Fr. 
canoniste or med.L. canonista; see CANON', 
-Ist.] One skilled in canon law. Hence 
Canoni'stic, -al a. 

Ca:noniza'tion. ME. [-med.L. canon- 
izatio, f. as next; see -ATION; cf. (O)Fr. 
canonisation.] The action of canonizing ; esp. 
formal admission into the calendar of saints. 


Also fig. " 
He sent hym to heauen by his canonyzacyon 


BALE. 

Canonize (ke-nénoiz), v. ME. [-med.L. 
canonizare; in late L. admit as canonical 
or authoritative (— OFr. canonisier); see 


CANON, -IZE; cf. Fr. canoniser.] 1. trans. To 


CANT 


place formally in the canon of saints. Also 
fig. t 2. To consecrate. ME. only t3. To 
deify —1794. 4. To admit into the Canon of 
Scripture. Also transf. ME. 5. To sanction 
by the authority of the Church ME. 

i. fig. But women are as it were canonised here 
TOMSON. 4. They canonized the Books of the 
Maccabees 1657. 5. Canonized doctrines 1635. 

Canonry (ke-nonri) 1482. [f. CANON? + 
-RY.] The benefice of & canon; the status or 
office of a canon. 

His Canonry of Xt Church HEARNE. 

Canoodle (kána-d'l), v. slang. (orig. U.S.) 
1859. [Origin unkn.) intr. To indulge in 
caresses and fondling endearments. Hence 
Canoo:dler, -ling. 

Canopic (kánó":pik), a. 1878. [- L. Cano- 
picus, f. Canopus.) Of or pertaining to 
Canopus, a town of ancient Egypt. 

Canopic vase: a vase used in Egypt, chiefly for 
holding the entrails of embalmed les. 

|| Canopus (kánó"pXs) 1555. [L. — Gr. 
Kdvwnos.) 1. The bright star in the southern 
constellation Argo. 2. = Canopic vase 1836, 
a We. .lit Lamps which out-burn'd C. TENNY- 

ION. 

Canopy (kee-ndpi), sb. [Late ME. canope, 
canape — med.L. canopeum baldacchino, for 
L. conopeum, -ium net over a bed, pavilion 
= Gr. xavewneiov Egyptian bed with mosquito 
curtains, f. «wo gnat, mosquito.] 1. A 
covering suspended over a throne, couch, 
bed, etc., or held over a person, the Host, 
etc., in a procession. 2. transf. and gen. A 
covering, an overhanging shade or shelter: 
used esp. of the firmament 1602. Also fig. 
3. Arch. A roof-like ornamental projection, 
over a niche, door, window, tomb, etc. 1682. 

2. Their shadowes seeme A C. most fatall, vnder 
which Our Army lies Jul. C. V. i. 88. A c. of trees 
Pops, of perpetual clouds MAURY. Where dwel'st. 
thou? Vnder the C, Cor. Iv. v. 41. Hence Ca‘no- 
pied ppl. a. covered with, or as with, a c. 

Canopy (kee-ndpi), v. 1600. [f. prec.] To 
cover with, or as with, a canopy. 

‘Trees. .from heat did canopie the herd SHAKS. 

Canorous (kànó*ros) @ 1646. [f, L. 
canorus, f. canere sing,+ -0U8.] Singing, 
melodious, musical; ringing. 

A peal of laughter DE QUINCEY. Hence 
Cano'rous-ly adv., -ness. 

fCanstick. Short f. CANDLESTICK. SHAKS. 

Cant (keent), sb.' ME. [- MLG. kant point, 
creek, border, kante side, edge, (M)Du. cant 
border, side, corner - Rom. *canto (as in 
OFr. cant, Fr. chant, champ, Sp., It. canto 
edge, corner, side) for L. cant(h)us iron tire.) 
X. sb. senses. +1. ? Edge (ME. only); & 
corner, angle, niche 1688. 2. One of the side 
pieces in the head of a cask 1611. 3. The 
oblique line or surface which cuts off the 
corner of a square or cube; an oblique, 
inclined, or slanting face 1840. 4. A squared 
log. U.S. 1877. 5. Naut. A piece of wood 
laid upon the deck of a vessel to support the 
bulkheads, etc. 1794. 

II. f. CANT v. 1. A toss, pitch, or throw, 
which overturns, etc. 1736. 2. A sudden 
movement which tilts up or turns over 1800. 
3. A slope; a deflexion from the perpendicu- 
lar or horizontal 1847. 4. Whale fishing. A 
cut made in a whale between the neck and 
the fins for the cant purchase 1867. 

Comb. c.-block, one of the large purchase blocks 
used by whalers to cant the whales round in 
flensing; + -ceiling, a ceiling which slants to 
meet the wall, as in attics; -dog, a hand-spike 
with a hook; in U.S, = cant-hook; -hook, a lever 
with an iron catch near the end for canting over 
timber; -moulding, one with a bevelled surface 
or surfaces ; PUE ase, a purchase formed by a 
block suspended from the mainmast head, and 
another block made fast to the c. cut in a whale; 
-Spar, a hand-mast pole; -timbers, timbers at 
the two ends of a ship which rise obliquely from 
the keel. 

Cant (keent), sb.' Now dial. 1541. [Cf. 
CANT v.! and CANTLE.] A portion; a share; 
& parcel; a division. 

Cant (keent), sb.* 1501. 
Sporadic uses, f. L. cantus. t1. Singing 
-1708. 12. Intonation -1763. IL 1. A 
whining manner of speaking 1640. 2. The 
secret or peculiar language or jargon of a 
class, t sect, or subject. (Depreciative or 
contemptuous.) 1684. Also attrib. 3. A set 
form of words repeated mechanically; esp. 
a stock phrase temporarily in fashion 1681. 


If. CANT v.*] I. 
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Also attrib. 4. Affected or unreal phraseology ; 
esp. language (or action) implying goodness 
or piety which does not exist 1709, Also 
aitrib. 5. A person who uses this language 
1725. 

2. The c. of particular Trades and Employments 
ADDISON. 3. Measures, and not men, is the 
common c. of affected moderation ‘JUNIUS’. 4. 
My dear friend, clear your mind of c. JOHNSON. 
Religious phraseology passes into c. ROBERTSON. 

Cant (kent), sb.‘ 1705. [Goes with CANT 
v.* Perh. aphet. f. *encant — Fr. encant, 
mod. encan in same sense.] Sale by auction. 
Chiefly Irish. 

Cant (kent), a. Sc. and n. dial. ME. [app. 
same word as mod.Du. kant ‘neat, clever’, 
thought to have been developed from the sb. 
kant edge, ete. ; see CANT sb., and cf. CANTY.] 
Bold, brisk, lusty, hale. 

f Cant, v.' ME. [Origin unkn., but perh. 
rel. to CANTLE.] To divide —1533. 

Cant (kent), v.” 1542. [f. CANT sb.'] 

I. trans. 1. To give a cant edge to; to bevel. 
2. To slope, tilt up 1711; to turn over com- 
pletely 1850. 3. To throw off by tilting up 
1658. 4. To pitch; to toss, to throw with a 
sudden jerk 1085. 

1. To c. off corners SMEATON. 2. To c. a barge 
1792. 3. To c. ballast Hoop. 4. A sudden yaw.. 
which canted me overboard 1791. 

II. intr. 1. To tilt, turn over; often with 
over 1702. 2. To lie aslant, slope 1794. 3. Naut. 
To swing round from a position 1784. 

3. In canting the ship got stern way 1784. 

Cant (kent), v.” 1567. [prob. — L. cantare 
sing, which was applied contemptuously as 
early as XII to the singing in church services 
and perh. later to the speech of religious 
mendicants.] 1. intr. To whine like a beggar; 
to beg. 2. intr. To use the cant of thieves, 
etc. 1609; to talk (dial.) 1507. Also trans. 
t 3. To use the current stock phrases —1710. 
4. To affect the cant of a school, party, or 
subject 1728; esp. to affect religious or 
pietistic cant 1078. Also trans. t 5. trans. 
and intr. To sing —1708. 

1. [He] bad me c. and whine in some other place 
JOHNSON. 4. Don't c. in defence of savages JOHN- 
SON. To set up King Jesus: a phrase much 
canted 1641, 

Cant (kent), v. * 1720. [See CANT sb.*] To 
dispose of by auction. Chiefly Irish. 

Can't (kant), colloq. contr. of cannot. 

Ca'ntab. 1750. Colloq. abbrev. of CANTA- 
BRIGIAN, 

Cantabank (kw-ntübenk). rare. 1834. [- 
It. cantambanco, f. cantare sing + banco 
bench; cf. MOUNTEBANK.] A singer on a 
platform; hence, contemptuously, a common 
ballad-singer. 

|| Cantabile (kantà:bile) 1730. [It.] Mus. 
A. adj. In a smooth flowing style, suited for 
Singing. B. sb. Cantabile style; a piece of 
music in this style 1744. 

Cantabrigian (keentabri-dgiin), a. and sb. 
1645. [f. Cantabrigia, L. form of Cambridge, 
+ AN.] Of or belonging to Cambridge; a 
member of the University of Cambridge. 

Cantaloup (ke-ntalup). Chiefly U.S. 1839. 
[- Fr. cantaloup — It. Cantaluppi, a former 
country seat of the Pope near Rome, where, 
on its introduction from Armenia, it was first 
grown.] A small round ribbed variety of 
musk-melon. vars. Cantalupe, -leup, etc. 
Cantankerous (kente-nkores), a. coloq. 
1772. [Earliest literary evidence suggests an 
Ir. origin; perh. blending of Ir. cant (see 
CANT sb.‘) auction, outbidding, with ran- 
corous (cf. also Ir. cannrdn contention, 
grumbling)] Ill-conditioned and quarrel- 
some, perverse, cross-grained. 

Hence Canta-nkerous-ly adv., -ness. 
Cantar (ke-ntáx). 1730. [f. It., Sp. cantaro, 
cantara :— L. cantharus.] A measure of capa- 
city used in countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, varying from 742 lb. in Rome to 
5022 Ib. in Syria. 

|| Cantata (kantà-tá). 1724. [It. (se. aria 
Bir), fem. pa. pple. of cantare sing.] Orig., a 
narrative in verse set to recitative, or recita- 
tive and air, for a single voice, with accom- 
paniment; now a choral work, either sacred, 
resembling a short oratorio, or secular, as a 
lyric drama set to music but not intended to 
be acted. 
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| Cantate (keenté'-tt, ksentü-te) 1550. 
[L. cantate sing ye, the first word of the 
psalm.] The ninety-eighth psalm (ninety- 
seventh in the Vulgate) used as a canticle. 
Canta‘tion. rare. 1623. [— L. cantatio, -on- 
song; late L. spell, incantation, f. cantat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of cantare sing ; see -ION.] f Singing; 
incantation. 

|| Canta‘tor. 1866. 


singer. 

|| Cantatrice (It. kantatri-tfe, Fr. kàntatris). 
1866. [— Fr. and its It. source, fem. of 
cantatore — L.;|see prec., -TRICE.] A female 
professional singer. 

Canted (ke-ntéd), ppl. a. 1649. [f. CANT 
8b.* and v.*] In various senses of CANT v.*; 
tilted up; sloping in surface; etc. 

Canteen (kwnti-n) 1737. [- Fr. cantine — 
It. cantina cellar, perh. f. canto corner; see 
CANT sb.'] Mil. 1. A sutler's shop in a camp 
etc., where provisions and liquors are sold 
to soldiers. Now under r ental control. 
1744. b. A refreshment-counter, etc., at 
entertainments and in institutions 1880. 
I| 2. A small case for carrying bottles. [Fr.] 
1737. 3. A chest fitted with cooking and 
table utensils, and other articles, used by 
officers, etc. 1817. b. A chest or case of 
domestic plate or cutlery 1895. 4. A small tin 
or vessel for water or liquor, carried by 
soldiers on the march, travellers, etc. 1744. 

Cantel, var. of CANTLE. 

Canter (kee-ntox), sb. 1609. [f. CANT v.? + 
-ER'.] 1. One who uses the cant of thieves, 
etc.; arogue, vagabond (arch.). 2. A talker of 
professional or religious cant 1652. 

Ca'nter, sb.? 1755. [Short for Canterbury 
gallop, pace, trot, a pace such as mounted 
pilgrims to Canterbury were supposed to 
have ridden.] A Canterbury gallop; an easy 
gallop. Also fig. 

Hermitage won in a c. (ie. without needing to 
gallop at the finish) 1874. 

Canter (km-ntoi), v. 1706. [f. prec.) 1. 
intr. Of horse and rider: To move in a 
moderate gallop. Also transf. 2. trans. To 
make (a horse) go at a canter, to ride at a 
canter 1856. Hence Ca'nterer. 

Canterbury (kee-nterbéri, -bori), sb. ME. 
[A city of England long famous as the see of 
the Archbishop and Primate of all England. 
The shrine of Thomas & Becket (St. Thomas 
of Canterbury) was at one time an object of 
pilgrimage. See CHAUCER Prol. 16.] 

A. attrib. Of or pertaining to Canterbury, to 
the Canterbury pilgrims, or to the tales told 
on the way, as C. tale or story, later taken as a 
long tedious story. 

C. pace, rack, rate, trot, gallop, etc., the pace, ete., 
of the mounted pilgrims. A verie old womans 
fable or Cantorburie tale TURBERY. 

B. sb. t 1. A hand-gallop; a CANTER —1729. 
2. A stand with light partitions to hold music, 
etc. 1849. Hence t Canterbury v. to canter. 

Canterbury Bell(s. 1578. [See BELL sb.'; 
app. assoc. with the bells worn on their horses 
by the pilgrims.] A flowering plant of the 
genus Campanula; orig. a name of C. tra- 
cheliwm, erron. transferred to C. medium, 
and, loosely, to other species. 

Cantharic (kénpe-rik), a. 1871. [f. CAN- 
THAR(IDES + -1C.] In Cantharic acid, a sub- 
stance of the same composition as cantha- 
ridin. 

So Cantha‘ridal a. Med., pertaining to, made 
with, or caused by cantharides. Cantha'ridate 
sb. a salt of cantharidic acid; v. to treat with can- 
tharides. Canthari-dian, -i-dean, of the nature 
of, or composed of, cantharides. Canthari-dic a. 
of the nature of cantharides, as in Cantharidic 
acid. Cantha'ridin, the vesicating principle of 
cantharides, Cantharridism, the poisonous 
action of cantharides. Cantha'ridize v. to treat 
with cantharides (esp. as an aphrodisiac) ; also fig. 

|| Cantharides (kénpe-ridiz), sb. pl. ME. 
[L., pl. of cantharis - Gr. xavðapis blister- 
fly.) 1. (sing. Cantharis in Entom.) A genus 
of coleopteroys insects of the family Tra- 
chelide ; the officinal species (C. vesicatoria or 
Spanish Fly) has golden-green elytra. 2. The 
pharmacopeial name of the dried beetle C. 
vesicatoria. Used externally as a vesicant; 
internally as a diuretic, and t an aphrodisiac. 

l| Canthus (kee-npds). 1646. [L. — Gr. 
«av6ós.] Phys. The outer or inner corner of 
the eye, where the lids meet. Hence, from 


rare. [L.] A (male) 
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comb. f. canth(o-, Canthopla:si 
pertaining to Cannthoplasty, ER 
of enlarging the palpebral aperture, "e 

t Carntic(k, sb. 1483. [-(O)Fr, "s 
L. canticum ; see next.] A song -1000. 

Canticle (ke-ntik’l). ME. [= OFr. canticle 
or its source L. canticulum, dim, of ^ 
f. cantus song; see CHANT, OULE] d. A 
(little) song; a hymn; spec. one of the 
(mostly from the Scriptures) used in. the 
public services of the Church, as the Bene- 
dicite. Also transf. 2. pl. The Song of Solo- 
mon a520 d oc A canto EL : 

» The sweetest C. is, Nunc dimittis Bacon. 

|| Cantile-na. 1789. (It. or L.) Th M 
song in old church music; the melody in any 
composition. Also, a ballad. E 

Cantilever (ke-ntiivoz). 1667, [i 
unkn.] 1. Arch. A projecting bracket which 
supports a balcony, a cornice, or the like; 
also attrib. 2. Bridge-building. A projecting 
arm of great length, two of which, stretching 
out from adjacent piers, are united by a 
girder which completes the span; also alirib, 
1850. 

Cantillate (keo-ntile't), v. 1864. [= cantillat 
pa. ppl. stem of L. cantillare sing low, hum, 
f. cantare; see CHANT, -ATE?.] To chant; to 
recite with musical tones. Hence Cantilla'- 
tion, musical recitation. 

Canting (kee-ntin), vbl. sb.' 1709. It. 
CANT v.* + -ING'.] The action of CANT y.* 
Also as ppl. a.* i 

Ca'nting, vbl. sb." 1567. (f. CANT pi + 
-ING'.] 1. The practice of using thieves’ 
cant; the jargon of thieves, beggars, eto, 
2. The use of the jargon of a class or subject; 
gibberish 1625. 3. Hypocritical talk 1659, — 

1. Peddelars Frenche or C, 1567. 3. Canting coal, 
the Geneva gown DRYDEN. [ 

Ca'nting, vbl. sb.* n. dial. 1651. [f. CANT. 

+ -ING'.) Sale by auction, 
a'nting, ppl. a.* 1625. [f. CANT v" f 
-ING*,] 1. In the senses of CANT v.* 2, Her. 
Canting arms : = allusive arms (see AULUBIVE), 
So c. heraldry, herald, coat. Hence Cantingly 
adv. Ca:ntingness. 5 

I| Cantinier. 1721. [Fr.; see CANTEEN, JER] 
A canteen-keeper. (Also cantiniére fem.) 

t Cantion. 1579. [- L. cantio, -on- f. cant: 
pa. ppl. stem of cantare sing; see CHANT, 
-I0N.] A song —1660; an incantation -1678, 

Cantle (ke-nt’l), sb. ME. [= AFT. 
=OFr. chantel (mod. chanteau) i= med 
cantellus, dim. of L. cantus; see CANT sbi 
"EL] fl. A corner —1605; a slice 1027. 2: 
A segment; a cut of bread, cheese, 
ME. 3, A portion (viewed apart) ME. & The 
hind-bow of a saddle 1592. 5. The crown 
the head. Sc. 1822. " 
2. The huge c. which it used to seem to out out of 
the holiday LAMB. 5. My c. will stand a clour 
bring a stot down Scorr. Hence Cantle-wi 
adv. by cantles. Ca'ntlet, a small c. ut 

t Ca'ntle, v. 1548. [f. prec.] 1. Tou 
into portions -1693. 2. To piece together 1808. 

fCantling. rare. 1616. [app. f. CANT. 
CANTLE; but cf. ScawTuNG.] 1. A 
cantle 1074. 2. A support under a cask M 

Canto (ke-nto). Pl. sen vo p 
(Dante), lit. ‘song’ ;- L. cantus; 7 
Tl. A song, ballad -1710. 2. One of Mie 
divisions of a long poem; 50 much as à. 
minstrel might sing at one ‘fit’ 1590. Il y 
Mus. The upper part or melody in @ “he 
Position; anciently the tenor, DOW” 
soprano 1789. no 

|| Canto fermo (ka-nto fe-rmo). 1789. (Tt) 
‘The simple unadorned melody of the ani v6): 
hymns and chants of the church (e 
plainsong ; hence, any simple subject of BSS 
character to which counterpoint i8 Bs t 

Canton (ke-ntón, k&nto-n), sb." 1 d 
(O)Fr. canton — Pr. canton :- Rom, "n IN 
-on-, f. L. cantus; see CANT sb.'] quare 
corner, an angle —1653. 2. Her. ^ 
division less than a quarter, occupying th 

A sub- 


upper (usually dexter) corner of a shie! 
+3. A quarter; a piece —1686. 4 ; 

division of a country 1001; a portion 0 states 
1643. 5. spec. a. One of the soverslea y Tn 
of the Swiss confederation 1611. at 5611. 


France, a division of an arrondisse a the arms: Lo 
arms 


2. The King gave us [the Royal Soci 
of England to be borne in a c. in 0! 


CANTON 


fivenyy. 3. Hee quus out his life into foure 
cantons, eating, drinking, slee] ing and riding 
1631, 4. This little C., I mean this qnem of our 
un LOCKE. Hence Ca-ntónál a. of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, a c. Ca'ntonalism, a 
cantonal system. Cantoner, the inhabitant of 


ac. 
+ Canton, sb.* 1504. Var. of CANTO 1, 2. 
Write loyall Cantons of contemned loue SHAKS. 
Canton (ke-ntén, kiento-n), v. Also t can- 
too'n, 1598. (Partly f. prec., partly — Fr. 
cantonner quarter, It. cantonnare canton, 
quarter.] 1. To divide or subdivide. 2. To 
divide from or cut out of a whole (arch.) 1653. 
3, To quarter (soldiers). (Pronounced kin- 
ton and kéentd-n.) 1700. Also fig. 4. intr. 
(for refl.) To take up cantonments or quar- 
ters 1697. 5. Her. To furnish (a shield or cross) 
with a canton or cantons; to place ina canton 


1088. 

2. They c. out to themselves a little Goshen in the 
Intellectual world LOCKE. 4. Orders to c. 1707. 

Cantoned (see the vb.), ppl. a. 1611. [f. 
CANTON sb. and v. + -ED.] 1. Formed into 
cantons. 2. Quartered in cantonments 1790. 
3. Arch. Having angles decorated with 
columns, pilasters, or other similar projec- 
tions 1727, 4. Her. See CANTON v. 5. 

t Ca'ntonize, v. 1606. [f. CANTON sb.' + 
4ZEK.] 1. To divide —1807. 2. intr. To form 
an independent community —1809. 3. To 
canton (troops); to locate —1674, 
Cantonment (k@nte-nmént, -tü-nment). 
Also f cantoonment. 1750. [- Fr. cantonne- 
ment; see CANTON v., -MENT.] 1. Thecantoning 
of troops 1757. 2. The place of lodging 
assigned to a section of a force when cantoned 
out; also (often in pl.) a place or places of 
more permanent encampment for troops, e.g. 
while in winter quarters; in India, a per- 
manent military station 1756, 3. transf. 
Quarters 1837. 

|| Cantor (kee-ntéa, -ox). 1538. [L., ‘singer’, 
f. cant-; see CHANT, -OR 2.] f 1. A singer 
—1050. 2. A precentor 1538. 3. A soloist who 
sings liturgical music in church or synagogue 
1893. Hence Canto'rial, ca'ntoral a., per- 
taining to a c.; used of the north side of a 
choir, where the precentorsits. Ca'ntorship. 

| Cantoris (kæntö*ris). 1724. (L., gen. of 
CaNTOR,] C. side, stall, opposite to DECANI. 

Ca'ntred. Hist. ME. [app. f. W. cantref (f. 
cant hundred +- (ref town, place), w. assim. of 
second element to Eng. hundred.) A district 
containing a hundred townships. Also 
Ca'ntref, -ev 1606. 

Cantrip (kce:ntrip). Sc. Also -raip. 1719. 
[Also eantrap, -ep, -op, of unkn. origin.) A 
spell of necromancy; a witch's trick. Also 
joc, a playful or extravagant act. 

|| Cantus firmus. (mod.L.] = Canto fermo. 
Canty (kme-nti), a. Se. and n. dial. 1724. 
Mi Oeo ds -Y Qe ger lively, brisk. 

e quean 775 h 
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Canuck (kitny:k). 1885. [Also Kanu{c)k 
and (occas.) Canack, Cannacker, t. Canada, 
perh. after Polack Pole.) orig. U.S. A 
(French) Canadian; a Canadian horse or 
pony. Now in general Canadian colloq. use 
for any Canadian. Also as adj. 

Canvas, canvass (kænväs), sb. [ME. 
canevas — ONFr. (and mod.) canevas, var. 
of OFr. chanevaz :- Rom. *cannapaceum, f: 
*cannapum, f. L. cannabis HEMP.) 1. A 
coarse unbleached cloth made of hemp or 
flax, used for sails, tents, etc. 2. A covering 
over the ends of a racing boat 1880. 3. spec. 
Sail-cloth; hence, sails collectively 1609. 4. 
spec. A piece of canvas primed for painting 
EA an oil-painting; also paintings collect- 
T 1764. Also fig. 5. A clear unbleached 
cloth woven in regular meshes, used for 
working tapestry with the needle 1611. 
2005 atirib. or adj. 

. 7 ¢.: in a tent or tents. 3. z 
vu spread. Obliged to reduce our Meg Ros, 
iced fill up ac. ‘Junius’. The c. glow'd GOLDSM. 
Can c.-length (in sense 2), about 15 ft. 

anvas (km-nvüs) v. Also -ss. 1556. [f. 
men see also CANVASS v.) t 1. Hawking. To 
unie in a net; also transf. and fig. —1653. 

ae cover, line, or furnish with canvas 1556. 

* AO C. over a door DICKENS. 
oh Canvasa‘do, -za-do, 1581. (Cf. CANVASS 
-5 Sense 2 app. infl. by CAMISADO; see -ADO.] 
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1. A sudden attack —1599. 2. = CAMISADO 
—1617. 3. ? A stroke in fencing: a counter- 
check —1605. 

Canvas-back. 1005. [f. CANVAS sb.] 1. A 
back of a garment made of canvas; also fig. 
2. A North American duck (Fuligula valisne- 
riana), so named from the colour of the back 
feathers 1813. 

2. The canvass-back stands alone 1832. 

Canvass, canvas (ke-nvüs) v. 1508. [f. 
CANVAS sb., in its former spelling canvass. 
The development of sense 6 is not accounted 
for.] t 1. lil. To toss in a canvas sheet, etc. 
—1011. t2. transf. To knock about; to beat, 
batter -1643. f 3. fig. To buffet in writing; to 
criticize destructively —1618. 4. fig. To dis- 
cuss (a subject, etc.); to criticize, scrutinize 
fully 1530. Also intr, 1631. t 5. ! To bargain 
with 1688. 6. inir. To solicit, as support, 
votes, orders, contributions, etc. 1555. 7. 
f To sue for (a thing) —1774; to solicit (per- 
sons, a district) for votes, custom, orders, 
etc.; esp. to solicit the support of a con- 
Stituency, by interviewing each elector; to 
feeit thus the number of one's supporters 
1812, 

1. 1 Hen. VI, 1. lii. 36, 4. To c. the character of 
witnesses 1798. 6. This crime of canvassing or 
solliciting for Church-Preferment AYLIFFE. 7. 
His inability to canvas the Livery in person 1812. 
Hence Ca'nvasser (in all senses); U.S, a 
scrutineer. 

Canvass (ke-nvüs), sb. 1608. [f. prec. vb.] 
t1. A shaking up 1011. + 2. A sudden attack 
—1027. t 3. Repulse (e.g. at an election, eto.) 
-1626. t4. Full discussion —1687. 5. The 
action of personally soliciting votes before an 
election, and ascertaining the amount of one's 
support 1691. 6. A solicitation of support, 
custom, ete. 1790, 

5. Their success on the c. quite astonished them 


1788. 

Cany (ké'-ni), a. 1667. [f. CANE sb,* + -Y'.] 
Of cane; ‘full of canes’ (J.); cane-like. 

Canyon. Also kanyon. = CANON. 

|| Canzona (kantsó:na). 1880. [It.; deriv. 
f. next.) 1. = CANZONE. 2. Mus. The setting 
to music of the words of a canzone; an 
instrumental piece in the style of a madrigal ; 
tapp. = sonata 1880. 

|| Canzone (kantsó-ne). 1590, [It., ‘song’ = 
(O)Fr. chanson = L. cantio, -on-; see CAN- 
TION.] In It. or Prov. Lit. : A song, resembling 
the madrigal but less strict in style. var. 
Ca-nzon (freq. in 17th c.). 

Canzonet (kwnzonet). 1593. [~ It. can- 
zonetta, dim. of prec.] A little or short song ; 
a vocal solo in more than one movement; 
now usually, a light airy song. 

Caoutchin (kau:tfin). 1863. f. CAOUTCHOUC 
+ -IN‘.] Chem. A hydrocarbon, CHi, 
contained in the oils produced by distillation 
of caoutchouc and gutta-percha. 

Caoutchouc (kau:tfuk, kü--). 1775. [~ Fr. 
caoutchouc — Carib cahuchu ; in G, kautschuk.] 
India-rubber, or Gum Elastic; the milky 
resinous juice of certain tropical trees, chiefly 
the Brazilian Siphonia elastica (N.O. Euphor- 
biacez), which coagulates on exposure to the 
air, and becomes elastic, and is waterproof. 
Also attrib. See VULCANITE. 

Mineral C. = ELATERITE. 

Caoutchoucin (kau:tfusin). 1863. (f. prec. 
+ -IN¢.]) Chem. A thin volatile oily liquid, ob- 
tained from caoutchouc by dry distillation. 

Cap (kæp), sb." [OE. cæppe — late L. cappa 
(whence Fr. cape, chape, Pr., Sp. capa), perh. 
a deriv. of caput head ; cf. CAPE sb. *, COPE sb. !] 

I. A covering for the head. 1. A hood. 2. 
A head-dress for women, now of muslin, or 
the like, and ordinarily worn indoors. Cf. MOB- 
CAP. ME. 3. A head-dress of cloth, or the like, 
for men and boys; distinguished from a hat 
by not having a brim; applied also to many 
official, professional, and special head- 
dresses ME. 4. In names of plants; see 
FRIAR'S CAP, ete, 5. Short for CAP-PAPER 1630. 

2. Gentlewomen weare such caps as these SHAKS. 
3. He toke of his c. and saluted the duke Lp. 
BERNERS. Spec. uses; = a cardinal's biretta : The 
Pope expects more windfalls, before he will give 
any Caps 1666; = cap of fence: a helmet 1530; = 
the raising of the cap in salutation: They shall 
have cappe and knee, and many gaye 
errem this lyfe 1581; fig. — top: Iv. 


CAPACIOUS 


II. Things of similar shape, position, or use. 
1. A cap-like covering; a top stratum or 
layer; a cap-like top ME. 2. A cap-shaped 
part forming the top or covering the top or 
end ME. 3. A cover or case 1688, 4. = Gun 
cap, Percussion cap 1826. 5. A part laid 
horizontally or flat along the top of various 
structures 1077. 6. Arch. The uppermost part 
of any assemblage of principal parts 1870. 
7. Naul. A collar of wood, used to hold two 
masts together 1626. 

1. The pileus, or c. of [a Fungus] 1762. The c. of 
a man's knee STERNE. Caps of semi-conglomerate 
corn-stone MURCHISON. A c. on the crest of the 
Aggischorn TYNDALL. 2. Thec.of a thimble 1693, 
of a receiver 1783. 'Toe-caps of boots 1870. The c. 
of a magnetic needle 1794, of the lens of a camera 
1879. 3. The c. of a gun = APRON 1704. A breast- 
or nipple-c. 1688, The c. of a watch 1884. 5. A C. 
or Head over the Door 1688. 7. To lower the Flag, 
is to pull it down upon the C. 1692. 

Phrases, C. of maintenance: (a) sce MAINTEN- 
ANCE; (b) A cap borne before the sovereign of 
England at the coronation, also before some 
mayors. C. of liberty or Phrygian bonnet: the 
conical cap given in Roman times to slaves on 
emancipation, used as a republican symbol. C. 
and bells; the insignia of the jester; cf. FOOL'S 
Cap. To put on one's thinking c.: to take time for 
thinking over. The c. fits: what is said suits or is 
felt to suit. To set one's c. at (colloq.): said of a 
woman who sets herself to gain the affections of 
a man. 

Comb.: c.-money (also t cap), money collected. 
for the huntsman at the death of the fox; -sheaf, 
the top sheaf of a shock or stook, also fig.: 
-square, one of the broad pieces of iron locked 
over the trunnions of a gun with an iron pin, 
Capped, capt ppl. a. 

Cap (kæp, kap), sb.* Sc. 1724. [app. a later 
Se. form of Cop sb.) 1. A wooden bowl used 
as a drinking vessel. 2. A measure of quan- 
tity : a quarter of a Sc. peck 1879. 

Cap (keep), v.* 1483. (f. CAP sb.?] 1. trans. 
To put a cap on. 2. To cover as with a cap 
or capping, to cover at the end 1602. 3. To 
form a cap to; to crown; to lie on the top of 
1808, 4. To overtop, outdo, beat; also dial. to 
pass the comprehension of 1736. 5. intr. To 
take off the cap in token of respect. Const. to. 
1555. Also trans. (to omitted) 1593. 

1. To c. the head VENNER. I had capped the 
nipples BAKER. 2. To c. stone-dikes 1853, To c. a. 
rope: to cover the end with tarred canvas 1704. 
3. Basalts..capping the hills LYELL. 5. And c. 
the fool whose merit is his Place CHURCHILL. 

Phrases. To c. the climax, to c. all; see sense 4. 
To c. an anecdote, proverb, quotation, ete. : to follow 
it up with another; to quote alternately in con- 
test. To c. verses: to reply to one quoted with 
another that begins with the final or initial letter 
of the first or otherwise corresponds with it. 

Cap, v.* 1589. [- OFr. caper seize, app. A 
cape, see CAPE 8b.'; of., however, CAPIAS.] 
fl. To arrest -1011. 2. To appropriate 
by violence. Se, 1808. 

| Capa (kü-pá). 1787. 
Spanish cape. 

Capability (ke'spábiltti). 1687. [f. next 
4 -my.] 1, The quality of being CAPABLE 
in various senses. 2. (usually pL) An 
undeveloped faculty or property; & con- 
dition capable of being turned to use 1778. 

2. (‘Capability pound got his nickname from 
his bit of saying that grounds which he was 
asked to lay out had capabilities 1887. 

Capable (ké'-piib’l), a. 1561. (- Fr. capable 
= late L. capabilis, f. capere take; see -ABLE.] 
f 1. Able to take in; having room for —1775. 
Also fig. +2. absol. Roomy -10650; com- 
prehensive Oth. ur. iii. 459. 3. Open to; 
susceptible. Const. of, also absol. 1590. 
4. Having capacity, power, or fitness for. 
Const. of, and t inf. 1597. 5. absol. Having 
general capacity ; qualified, gifted, able 1606. 
+ 6. Having a legal capacity or qualification, 
Const. of, also absol. —1818. 

1. C. of a bushel of wheate 1601, fig. Not c. her 
eare Of what was high MILT. P.L. vill. 51. 3. C. of 
Es seed 1612, of wounds SHAKS., of moral 
yere BUTLER, of explanation 1794. 4. C. 
of better things BP. WATSON, of every wickedness 
FREEMAN. 5. A c. witness BLACKIE. 6. Lear II. i. 
87. Hence Ca'pableness. Ca'pably adv. 

+ Capaccify. [f. as next + -FY.] rare. = 
CAPAGITATE. Barrow. 

Capacious (küpé'-fos). 1614. [f. L. capaz, 
-ac- (f. capere take) + -oUS. See -ACIOUS.] 
t 1. Able to take in or hold 1779. 2. Able to 


[Sp.; see CAPE.] A 
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hold much; roomy, spacious 1634. 3. Quali- 
fied for the reception of (arch.); t of capacity 
to do 1677. 

Hence Capa‘ciously adv. Capa:ciousness. 


Capacitance (kăpæ-sităns). 1916.  [f. 
CAPACITY + -ANCE.] Electr. Electrostatic 
capacity. 


Capacitate (küps-siteit), v. 1657. [f. CAPA- 
CITY + -ATE*.] To endow with capacity for 
or to do; to fit; to qualify in law. 

Hence Capacita:tion. 

Capacity (kăpæ-sīti). 1480. [— Fr. capacité 
=L, capacitas; see CAPACIOUS, -ITY.] fl. 
Ability to take in or hold —1702. Also fig. 
b. The power of an apparatus to store static 
electricity; also, any apparatus which gives 
additional capacity 1777. 2. Hence, Content: 
T area; volume 1571. t 3. A containing space, 
area, or volume; esp. a hollow space —1756. 
Also fig. 4. Mental receiving power; ability 
to take in impressions, ideas, knowledge 
1485. 5, Active power of mind; talent 1485. 
6. gen. The power, ability, or faculty for 
anything in particular. Const. of, for, or inf. 
1047. 7. Capability, possibility 1659. 8. 
Position, condition, character, relation 1649. 
9. Law. Legal qualification 1480. 

1. Ant. & Cl. 1v. viii. 32. fig. A large c. of hap- 
piness DE QUINCEY. C. for heat, moisture, etc.: the 
power of absorbing heat, etc 2. Measure of c.: 
the measure applied to the content of a vessel, 
and to liquids, grain, etc., which take the shape 
of that which holds them. 5. A person of diligence 
and c. STEELE. 6. A c. for self-protection BUCKLE. 
7. A c. for infinite division DAUBENY. + In, into, 
or out of a c.: i.e. a position which enables or 
renders capable. 8. I am. .dead in a natural c... 
dead in a poetical c. . .and dead in a civil c. POPE. 

Attrib. passing into adj. That reaches the 
utmost c., as c, audience 1920. 

Cap-à-pie (kwpapi-), adv. 1523. [- OFr. 
cap a pie (now de pied en cap), i.e. cap = Pr. 
cap head (see CHIEF), a to, pie (+= L. pes, ped- 
foot)] From head to foot: in reference to 
arming or accoutring. 

The rest all in bright harnesse capa pe 1556. 

Caparison (kápsm-rison) 1598.  [- Fr. 
t caparasson (mod. -acon)- Sp. caparazón 
saddle-cloth (cf. Pr. caparasso hooded cloak, 
and med.L. caparo old woman's cloak), f. capa 
CAPE sb.*] 1, A covering, often ornamented, 
spread over the saddle or harness of a horse; 
housings 1602. 2, transf. Dress and ornaments 
1598. 

1. To esteeme. .a horse by his trappinges and c. 
FULBECKE. 2. Wint. T. Iv. iii. 27. 

Caparison (kipe-rison), v. 1594. [- Fr. 
caparassoner, f. the sb.] To put trappings 
on; to deck, harness. Also fig. 

C. my horse. Caparison'd like a man SHAKS. 

f Capa'x. ME. [- OFr. capaz — L. capaz; 
see CAPACIOUS.] Of capacity; able and ready 
to take or receive —1556. var. Capack(e)s. 

t Ca'p-case. 1577. [f. Cap sb.' or CAPE 
sb.', * + Case sb.*] 1. A travelling-case, 
bag, or wallet —1641. 2. A receptacle; a 
case (L. capsa). Also fig. 1597. 

Cape (kép) sb.' n. dial. and Sc. ME. 
(ME. form of Cops sb.* retained in mod. dial. 
and Sc. Of. ONFr. cape.) A cloak with a 
hood; a cloak; a cope. 

Cape (ké'p), sb.* 1565. [—Fr. cape - Pr. 
capa (=(O)Fr. chape) :- late L. cappa 
(Isidore); see Car sb.!] t 1. A Spanish cloak 
(with a hood) —1580. 2. The tippet of a cloak 
1596. 3. A short loose sleeveless cloak, fitting 
round the neck and falling over the shoulders 
1758. 

Cape (ké'p), sb.* ME. [-(O)Fr. cap — Pr. 
cap = Sp. cabo :—- Rom. *capo for L. caput 
head. Cf. CHIEF.] A piece of land jutting 
into the sea; a headland or promontory. 

The Cape: any familiar headland ; esp, the Cape 
of Good es inS. Africa, Hence È Cane Colony, 
and ellipt. Cape (colony) wine, wool, funds, etc. 

attrib. C. elk, the Eland; C.-hen, a small kind 
of Albatross; C. jasmine, Gardenia florida; C. 
pigeon, a Petrel; C. weed, Roccella tinctoria ‘a 
dye lichen, obtained from the Cape de Verde 
Islands’. 

t Cape, sb.‘ 1588. [-OFr. cape sb. fem. 
— L. cape, imper. of capere seize; cf. CAP v.*] 
Old Law. The first word and name of a 
judicial writ relative to a plea of lands and 
tenements —1706. 

f Cape, sb.* 1650. [var. of CAP sb.!: seo 
II. 1.] Top -1812. 
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f Cape, v. 1500. [perh. derived in some 
way f. Fr. cap head of the ship, but no Fr. 
verb is recorded, and the Eng. analogues 
head, head for, are very much later.] Naut. 
To head, keep a course, bear up. Said of 
sailors and ship. —1867. 

Caped (képt) a. 1550. [f. CAPE sb.* + 
-ED*.] Having a cape; clad in a cape. 

Capel? (ké'-p'l). 1801. [ Origin unkn.] Min. 
A composite stone of quartz, schorl, and 
hornblende, occurring in the walls of tin and 
copper lodes. 

Capel', var. of + CAPLE, a horse. 

Capelet (ke-pélét). Also capellet. 1731. 
{- Fr. capelet, Picard for chapelet, from the 
resemblance to a wreath.] A wen-like swel- 
ling on the heel of a horse's hock, or on the 
point of the elbow. 

Capelin, caplin (ke-pélin, -plin). 1620. [- 
Fr. capelan — Pr. capelan; see CHAPLAIN.] A 
small fish resembling a smelt, found on the 
coast of Newfoundland ; used as a bait forcod. 

Capeline (kee-pélin). 1470. [—(O)Fr. cape- 
line — Pr. capelina, f. capel hat (= mod.Fr. 
chapeau)] + 1. A skull-cap of iron worn by 
archers in the Middle Ages. 2. Surg. A 
bandage which forms a kind of cap for the 
head, or in amputations 1706. 3. A woollen 
hood of loose texture, worn by ladies. [Fr.] 
1808. 

|| Capella (k&pe-là). 1682. [L., she-goat.] A 
star of the first magnitude in Auriga. 

t Cape'llane. 1661. [- med.L. capellanus; 
See CHAPLAIN.] a. A keeper of sacred relics. 
b. A chaplain. 

Capelo'cracy. [f. Gr. xázyios shop-keeper 
+ -CRACY.] The shop-keeping interest. LYTTON. 

f Ca‘pe-me:rchant. Also Cap-. 1581. 
[app. — some foreign title in cap or capo 
meaning ‘head merchant'.] A supercargo; 
also the head merchant in a factory. Also 
fig. 1697. 
fig. The French..were the cape-merchants in 
this adventure [the Crusades] FULLER. 

Caper (ké'-poa), sb.* [In XIv caperis (later 
capres — Fr. cápres — L.) - L. capparis — Gr. 
árzapss, Treated as a pl., hence caper sing.) 
1. A shrub (Capparis spinosa) of trailing 
habit, abundant on walls and rocky places in 
the South of Europe. 2. (usu. in pl.) The 
flower-buds of the same, used for pickling 
1481. 3. A scented tea 1804. 

1. The erbe caperis shal be scatered WYOLIF 
Eccles. 12:5. Comb. etc.: Capucine, Capuchin 
Capers, English Capers: the seed-vessels of the 
Nasturtium (see CAPUCINE), or of the Caper 
Spurge, used for pickling; also the plants. C.- 
bush, -plant, -spurge, names of Euphorbia 
lathyris; -tree, Busbeckia arborea of N.S. Wales. 

Caper (ké'-pox), sb.* 1592. [Shortening of 
CAPRIOLE sb.) A frolicsome leap, as of a kid; a 
frisky movement ; fig. a freak. 

We that are true Louers, runne into strange 
apis SHAKS. To cut a c. or capers: to dance or 
act fantastically Twel. N. 1. iii. 129. 

Carper, sb.* 1657. [- Du. kaper privateer, 
f. kapen take away, rob, plunder.) A priva- 
teer; the captain of a privateer. Now Hist. 

Caper (ké-poz), v. 1588. [Cf. CAPER sb.] 
To dance or leap in a frolicsome manner, to 
Skip for merriment; to prance. Also fig. 
Dancing and capering like a Kid BOYLE. The 
Tatas; -¢. with their voices DOULAND. 


e, capercailzie (kszporké'-lyi, 
-ké'lzi) 1536. [- Gael. capull coille great 
cock (lit. horse) of the wood. The sp. iz 
derives from ME. 13.) The Wood-grouse 
(Tetrao urogallus); the male is also called 
Mountain Cock or Cock of the Woods. 
Formerly indigenous in the Highlands. 

t Caperdew'sie, caperdo'chy. 1600, 
[Origin unkn. ; cf. CAPPADOCHIO.] The stocks; 
prison —1663. 

Ca'perer. 1693. [f. CAPER v. + -ER.] 1. 
One who capers. 2. A caddis-fly (Phryganea); 
from its flight 1855. 

Capernaite (kàp3-me,oit). 1549. [f. Caper- 
naum in Galilee + -ITE' 1.] An inhabitant 
of Capernaum; hence (see John 6:52) A con- 
troversial term for a believer in transub- 
stantiation. Hence Cape:rnaitic, -al a. 
t Capernize v. 

Capernoitie (kswpoznoiti) sb. Sc. 1719. 
[Origin unkn.] Head, noddle. Hence perh. 
Capernoitted a. crabbed; slightly muddled 
with drink. 
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Carpful. 1719. [f. CAP sb.1 +. 
much as a cap will contain. oen 

A c. of wind (Naut.): a light flaw, 

Capharnaism (k&fa-me,i: m). 1050. [f 
Capharnaum, Aram. f. Capernaum + asi] 
"The doctrine of the Capernaites, ji 

|| Capias (kæ-piæs). 1407. [L., ‘you are to 
seize’, 2nd sing. pres. subj. of capere take.) 
Law. A writ or process commanding the 
officer to take the body of the person named 
in it, that is, to arrest him; also called writ 
oie peru Indldas s 

ie term includes: C. ad res; 
force attendance at court; C. rapiens 
after judgement, to imprison the defendant, until 
the plaintiffs claim is satisfied; C. utlagatim, y 
arrest an outlawed person; C. in Withernam (see 
WITHERNAM). 

Capibara, var. of CAPYBARA. 

Capillaceous (kepilé'-fos), 1731. If. L. 
capillaceus, f. capillus hair; see -ACEOUS] 
Hair-like, thread-like. Cf. CAPILLARY. 

ll Capillaire (keepilé-r). 1754. [Fr -L, 
capillaris, late L. capillaris herba maidenhair 
fern; see CAPILLARY.) a. A syrup of maiden- 
hair fern. b. A syrup flavoured with orange- 
flower water. 

t Capi'llament. 1681. [~ L. capillamentum 
the hair collectively.] 1. A hair-like fibre, 
filament, as of a root, or nerve —1785. 2, Bol. 
A stamen —1751. 

Capillarimeter  (küpi:lári-mito:. — 1874. 
If. L. capillaris + -METER. Cf. Fr. capillari- 
mètre.) An instrument for measuring the 
Strength of wine, etc. on the principle of 
capillary attraction. 

Capillarity (kepile-riti). 1830. [= Fr. 
capillarité, f. L. capillaris; see next, -ITY.) 
Capillary quality; esp. that of exert- 
ing capillary attraction or repulsion, 
Also, capillary attraction. 

Capillary (kápi-lári, kæ-pilări). 1646, [= D. 
capillaris, f. capillus hair, after (O)Fr. capil- 
laire; see -ARY*,] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining 
to hair; resembling hair, esp. in tenuity 1656. 
2. Having a hair-like bore; as a c. tube 1064. 
3. Of, pertaining to, or occurring in, capil- 
laries 1809. 

3. C. Attraction, Repulsion: see ATTRACTION, 
REPULSION. var. f Capr'llar. 

B. sb. t 1. Anything hair-like 1697. 2. A 
capillary vessel. Cf. A. 2. esp. One of the 
minute blood-vessels, in which the arterial 
circulation ends and the venous begins 1067. 
13. Bot. The Maidenhair Fern (Adiantum 
capillus-veneris); also other ferns and allied 
plants —1751. 

tCapilla'tion. rare. 1040. [-]ate L. 
capillatio, -on-, f. capillatus hairy; see -I0N.] 
Hairy or hair-like condition; hence coner. & 
capillary —1751. 5 

Capilliform. 1835. [f. L. capillus hair + 
-FORM.] Hair-shaped. 

|| Capilli-tium. 1866. [L., ‘the hair colle 
ively'.] Bot. Entangled filamentary matter 
in fungals, bearing sporidia. 3 

Capillo'se. 1843. [-late L. capilosis, f 
capillus hair; see -osk*.] adj. Full of hair, 
hairy. sb. (Min.) = MILLERITE'. id 

Capital (kee-pital), sb. ME. [- OFr. Eus 
(mod. chapiteau) — late L. capitellum, = 
of caput head ; mod. sp. -al through Laps 
CAPITAL a.) 1. The head or top of a cont 
or pillar. 2. The cap of a Cae Ces) 
ete. 1715. 3. = CAPITLE. Scott. 

1. Ac. is ue the cornice of a column ar 

Capital (kee-pital), a. and sb.* ME. [-( ih 
capital = L. capitalis, f. caput, capit- heads 
see -AL!.] 

A. adj. I. Relating to the head. t Td Pi 
pertaining to the head or top ae Ur 
Affecting the head or life 1483; punish oa ty, 
death 1526; ffatal —1701. +3. De 
mortal —1762. Also fig. b. 

1. His [the Serpent’s] o. bruise MILE PE 
383. 2. Ac. sentence CAXTON, verdict 1868, orc 
1526. It was c. to preach even in houses, gscoTt. 
3. A c. enmyte 1502. fig. Ac. error X tl 

II. Standing at the head (lit. and Ag: chief, 
Of words and letters : Initial -1811. he line? 
head-; important ME. ; of ships : ‘Of the an 
1688. 3. In mod. use : First-rate. on of 
exclam, 1762. 4. Of or pertaining to otpora- 
ginal funds of a trader, company, 0r © 
tion; principal 1709. 


CAPITALISM 


1. C. letters; letters of the form and relative size 
used at the head of a page, or at the beginning of 
a line or paragraph. 2. To rase Som C. City MILT. 
PL. 1. 924, My c. secret Sams. 394. C. manor, 
one held in capite, or directly from the King. 4. 
The C. Stock of the Bank of England 1709. 

B. sb. [The adj. used ellipt.] 1. A capital 
letter. (Cf. A. IT. 1.) 1649. 2. A capital town 
or city 1667. 3. A capital stock or fund. a. 
Comm. The trading stock of à company, cor- 
poration, or individual on which profits or 
dividends are calculated. b. Pol. Econ. 
Accumulated wealth employed reproduct- 
ively 1630. Also fig. 4. Fortif. An imaginary 
line bisecting the salient angle of à work 

06. 

i Pandemonium, the high C. of Satan MILT. 
P.L.1. 750. 3. You began ill..You set up your 
trade without a c. BURKE. Fized c.: that which 
remains in the owner's possession, as machinery, 
tools, etc, Circulating, floating c.: that which is 
constantly changing hands or form, as goods, 
money, etc. T'o make c. out of (fig.): to turn to 
account. C. levy, confiscation by the State of a 
proportion of all property. " 

Capitalism (kes-pitali:z’m. kápi-táliz'm). 
1854. [f. next; see -ISM.] The condition of 
possessing capital or using it for production; 
a system of society based on this; dominance 
of private capitalists. 

Capitalist (ke-pitali:st, küpi-tálist). 1792. 
[7 Fr. capitaliste; see CAPITAL sb.*, -IST.] One 
who has capital, esp. one who uses it in 
business enterprises (on a large scale). 

Capitalize (kw-pitáloi:z, kapi-t-). 1850. [- 
Fr. capitaliser; see prec., -IZE.] 1, trans. To 
write or print in capitals, or with initial 
capital. 2. To convert into capital 1868. 3. 
To compute or realize the present capital 
value of 1856. 

2. The project of capitalizing incomes 1856. 
Hence Ca:pitaliza:tion, 

Capitally (kæ-pităli), adv. 1606. [f. CAPI- 
TALG. + -LY*.] 1, In a manner involving loss 
of life 1019. 2. Seriously 1606; eminently 
1786; admirably 1750. 

1, He was c. impeached THIRLWALL. 

|| Capitan (kapita-n, kee-pitdn). 1755. [Sp.] 
Mostly alirib., as in C. (or Captain) Pacha, 
chief admiral of the Turkish fleet. Hence 
|| Capitana (sc. nave), the admiral's ship. 

|| Capitano (kapità-no). 1611. [It.] A cap- 
tain, headman, or chief. 

Capitate (keo:pite't), a. 1661. [- L. capita- 
lus, t. caput, capit- head; see -ATE*.] Nat. 
Hist, 1. Having a distinct head. 2. Bot. 
Having the inflorescence in a head, as in 
composite flowers 1680. Also Ca'pitated 
ppl. a. 

Capitation (kepité'-fon). 1614. [- Fr. 
capitation or late L. capitatio, -on-, f. as 
prec. ; see -ION.] 1. The counting of heads or 
persons. 2. The levying of a tax by the head, 
t.e. upon each person; a tax, fee, or payment 
per head. Comb. c. grant, a grant of so much 
per head subject to certain conditions. 

I| Ca:pite (kæ-piti). 1616. [L., abl. of caput, 
occurring in tenere in capite to hold (of the 
king) in chief ; whence tenant, tenure in capite, 
and capite in Law Dicts. as the name of a 
tenure by whioh land was held immediately 
of the king or of the crown. 

Capitellate (kapi-tele't), a. 1870. f. next 
ATEM] Furnished with a CAPITELLUM. Cf. 
CAPITATE, 

| Capitellum, 1872. [L., dim. of caput 
head (or its dim. capitulum); ct. CAPITAL sb. +) 
A little head; the rounded eminence on the 
outer surface of the lower end of the humerus. 

1 Ca'pitle. ME. only. [- ONFr. capitle = 
OFr. chapitle; see CRAPITLE.] 1. A chapter of 
& book. 2. A summary. 

Capitol (kw-pitól [ME. capitolie - OFr. 
Capilolie, -oile, later assim. to the source, L. 
Capitolium, f. caput, capit- head.] 1. lit. 
A eltadel. on the top of a hill. esp. The temple 
pt Jupiter Optimus Maximus, on the Saturn- 
Hil 9r Tarpeian (subseq. called Capitoline) 
Als at Rome; occ. used of the whole Hill. 

0 transf. and fig. 2. U.S. The edifice 
Searle by the congress of the United States, 
i 0, in some states, the state-house. 1843. 
rook MEE the C. thou seest..On the Tarpeian 
Canteen: P.R. Iv. 47. Hence Capito‘lian, 
ine Ine a. of or pertaining to the C.; Capito- 

games: games in honour of Capitoline Jove. 
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I| Capitoul (kapitul). 1753. [ Fr. — Pr. capitoul 
— med.L. capitolium chapter-house, for L. 
capitulum.) A name given to the municipal 
magistrates of Toulouse. 

Capitulant. 1839. [- Fr. capitulant, pr. 
pple. of capituler; see CAPITULATE v., -ANT.] 
One who capitulates. 

Capitular (kápitiulár. 1011. [—late L. 
capitularis in med.L. senses, f. L. capitulum; 
see CHAPTER, -AR!.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to an eccl. 
chapter. 2. Phys. Of or pertaining to a 
capitulum (see CAPITULUM 1) 1872. 3. Bot. 
Growing in small heads, as the Dandelion 
1846. Hence t Capi-tularly adv. as a chapter. 

B. sb. [The adj. used ellipt.] 1. A member 
of a chapter 1726. 2. = CAPITULARY B. 2. 
1660. 3. ! A law or statute of a chapter; also 
fig. 1667. 4. 1 A heading 1846. 

Capitulary (kápi-tiulári). 1650. [-late L. 
capitularius in med.L. senses, f. as prec. ; see 
-ARY'.] A, adj. Of or pertaining to a chapter 
1774. B.sb. 1. A member of an eccl. chapter 
1694. 2, A collection of ordinances, esp. those 
made by the Frankish Kings 1650. 3. A 
heading 1824. 

2. The capitularies of Charle-Magne 1747. 

t Capi'tulate, ppl. a. 1528. [f. as next; see 
-ATE*.] Reduced to heads; stipulated —1600. 

Capitulate (kápi-tiüle!t), v. 1580. [- capi- 
tulat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. capitulare 
draw up under distinct heads, f. late L. 
capitulum head of a discourse; in sense 4 
through Fr. capituler; see CHAPTER, -ATE?.] 
t 1. To draw up in chapters or under heads 
or articles; to specify —1078. f 2. intr. To 
draw up articles of agreement; to treat, 
parley —1816. t3. trans. To make terms 
about; to arrange for —1661. 4. To make 
terms of surrender, to surrender on stipulated 
terms. (The ordinary use.) intr. and trans. 
1689. 

2. We must not c. with mutiny in any sha) 
WELLINGTON. 4. Want of provisions quickly 
obliged Trevulci to c. 1769. fig. To c. to es 
and names EMERSON. Hence Capitulator 


(Dicts.). 

Capitulation (kapi:tiulé'fon). 1535. [- 
late L. capitulatio, -on-, f. as prec.; see -ION ; 
in sense 4, through Fr. capitulation.) The 
action of the vb. CAPITULATE. f 1. Arranging 
in chapters or heads 1613. 2. A statement of 
heads, summary, enumeration ; cf. recapitu- 
lation 1579. t 3. The making of terms —1721; 
pl. terms —1728; a covenant, convention, 
treaty —1843. 4, The action of capitulating 
(sense 4) 1650; the instrument containing the 
terms of surrender 1793. 

2. C. is not description STEVENSON. 3. Spec. uses. 
(a) The conditions sworn to by the former German 
emperors at their election. (b) The agreements 
made by the Swiss cantons with foreign powers 
respecting the Swiss mercenaries. (c) The 
articles by which the Porte gave immunities and 
privileges to French subjects, and subseq. to 
others. 4. The c. of Metz 1888. 

Capitulatory (kápi-tizláto:ri) a. [f. prec. 
+ -ORY*.] Of or pertaining to CAPITULATION 
(sense 2). 

In their. .c, brass monuments LAMB, 

|| Capitulum (kapi-tidldm). 1721. [L., dim. 
of caput head.] A little head or knob. 1. 
Phys. A protuberance of bone received into a 
hollow portion of another bone 1755. 2. Bot. 
A close head of sessile flowers 1721. 3. Zool. 
The part of a barnacle borne by and forming 
a head to the peduncle 1872. 

Capivi, var. of COPAIBA. 

Caplan, obs. f. CAPELIN. 

Ca'ple, capul. Now dial. [ME. capel- 
ON. kapall - L. caballus nag. Cf. CABALL.] 
A horse: in ME. chiefly poetical. 

Caplin, capling (kw-plin, -lin). 1688. (f. 
CAP sb.! + -LING?.] The cap of leather on a 
flail, through which the thongs pass that 
connect the swingel and the staff. 

Caplin, -ling, var. of CAPELIN. 

Capnomancy (kæ pnomænsi), 1610. [f. 
Gr. xamvós + -MANCY, perh. through Fr. 
capnomancie (xvi -tie).) Divination by smoke. 

Capnomor (ke:pnomoz). 1838. [f. Gr. 
xamvós smoke, perh. + uópa, Doric for uoipa 
part.] Chem. A colourless transparent oil of 
peculiar smell, one of the constituents of 
smoke, obtained from wood-tar. 


CAPREOLINE 


li Ca*poc, var. of KAPOK. 

t Capo'che, v. trans. rare. ?‘To strip off 
the hood' (J.); or joc. use of CABOCHE v. 
BUTLER Hud. II. 11. 529. 

Capon (ké'*-pen), sb. [Late OE. capun = 
AFr. capun, var. of (O)Fr. capon := Rom. 
*cappone, for L. capo, -on-.] 1. A castrated 
cock. t 2. transf. A eunuch —1691. 3, joc. One 
of various fish; esp. a red-herring 1640. + 4. 
A billet-doux. Cf. Fr. poulet. L.L.L. IV. i. 56. 

1. In faire round belly, with good C. lin'd A.¥.L, 
TL vii. 154. Comb.: c.-justice, a magistrate who 
is bribed by gifts of capons; -money, money 
in commutation of a payment of capons; 
fcapon's feather, the Common Columbine 
(Aquilegia vulgaris); tcapon's tail a plant, 
Valeriana pyrenaica. Hence Ca'pon v. to cas- 
trate; so Ca'ponize. + Ca'ponet, a little c. 

Caponier (kepóni?-1). 1683. [7 Sp. caponera 
(whence Fr. caponniére) prop. capon-pen; 
see prec.] A covered passage across a ditch, 
serving to shelter communication with out- 
works, and affording a flanking fire to the 
ditch. 

| Caporal (kapora:l). 1598. [In sense 2, 
Fr., short for fabac de caporal corporal's 
tobacco, — It. caporale, f. capo head, CHIEF.] 
1 1. A corporal. (Sp.) 2. A kind of tobacco. 
(Fr.) 1850. 

Capot (küápo:t, tkee-pot), sb.' 1051. [- Fr. 
capot, perh. f. capoter, dial. form of chapoter 
castrate; cf. CAPON.] In Piquet. The winning 
of all the tricks by one player. Hence Capo't 
v. to score a c. against; also transf. 

|| Capot (kapo), sb.* 1775, [A masc. form of 
next.] = CAPOTE. 

Capote (kápó"-t). 1812. [- Fr. capote rain- 
cloak, dim, of cape; see CAPE sb.'] A long 
shaggy cloak or overcoat with a hood; a long. 
mantle, worn by women. 

t Capourch, var. of CAPUCHE. 

Cappadine (kee-pidin, -din). 1678. [Origin 
unkn.] ‘A sort of silk flock or waste obtained 
from the cocoon after the silk has been 
reeled off.’ 

t Cappado'chio. [Origin unkn. ; cf. CAPER- 
DEWSIE, -DOCHY.] = CAPERDEWSIE, Q.V. 

Cappagh (kee-pa). 1875. A place near Cork 
in Ireland; whence Cappagh or Cappah 
brown, a brown pigment. 

Cap-paper (kw-p,pé'poi. 1577. [f. CAP 
8b.' in different senses.) 1. A kind of wrap- 
ping paper. 2. A size or kind of writing paper 
(perh. named from the watermark of a cap) 
1854. 

Capparid (kw-párid). [f. L. capparis the 
caper + -ID*.] Bot. A plant, one of the Cappari- 
dace». Capparida'ceous a. of the natural 
order Capparidacesm (erron. f. Capparacee), 
of which the Caper is the type. 

Cappe'lenite. 1886. [-G. Cappelenit 
(1885), f. D. Cappelen; see -1TE! 2b.] Min. A 
silico-borate of yttrium and barium, from 
Norway. 

Capper (ke-poa). ME. [f. CAP sb. and v. + 
-ER'.] fl. A capmaker —1805. 2. One who 
caps (see CAP v.) 1587. 3. dial. A person or 
thing that caps or beats all others; a puzzler 
1790. 

Cappie (kee-pi). Sc. 1824. [dim. of CAP sb.*; 
see -IE.] 1. A small drinking vessel, 2. A kind. 
of beer between table beer and ale. 

Capping (keepin), vbl. sb. 1592. (f. CAP v.* 
+ -NG',] 1. The action of the vb. CAP in 
various senses. 2. Cap-making 1662. 3. That 
with which anything is capped or overlaid 
1713. 

Comb. c.-plane (Joinery), a plane for working the 
upper surface of the balustrade on a staircase. 

Cappy (kee-pi), a. 1865. [f. CAP sb.* + -v*.] 
Characterized by, or like, a cap. 

Hairless and c. age 1865. 

Caprate (ks-pre!t) 1830. [f. CAPRIO + 
-ATE*.] Chem. A salt of capric acid. 

t Ca'preol(e. 1578. [- L. capreolus (in both 
senses) dim. of capreus roe, f. caper goat. 
With sense 2 cf. OFr. capreole, It. capriolo.] 
1, A variety of roebuck 1655. 2. A tendril 
-1725. 

Capreolate (ke-priole!t, küpri-óle!t), a. 1737. 
[f. as prec. + -ATE*.] Bot. Furnished with 
tendrils, 

Capreoline (k&pri-dlein), a. 1835. [f. as 
prec.---INE'.] Zool. Of or belonging to the 
genus Capreolus of Cervide. 


CAPRIC 


Capric (ke-prik), a. 1836. [f. L. caper 
goat + -10; cf. Fr. caprique.] 1. Of or belong- 
ing to a goat (nonce-use) 1881. 2. Chem. 
Capric acid (C,,H,,0;), a fatty acid obtained 
from butter, coco-nut oil, fusel oil, etc.: a 
colourless crystalline body, having a slight 
odour of the goat. 

| Capriccio (kapri-ttfo) 1601. [It.; see 
CAPRICE.] 1. A prank, trick, caper 1665. 

+ 2. = CAPRICE 1. —1824. 3. A thing or work 
of fancy 1678; Mus. a composition more or 
less free in form and whimsical in style 1696. 
|| Gapriccioso (kaprittJo-so), a. [It., f. prec. 

+ -080 -OUS.] Mus. A direction: In a free 
fantastic style. 

Caprice (küprrs). 1667. [— Fr. caprice — 
It. capricchio, orig. horror (the mod. sense 
being due to assoc. w. capra goat), f. capo 
head (:- L. caput) + riccio hedgehog (:- L. 
ericeus URCHIN), lit. ‘head with the hair 
standing on end'.] 1. A sudden turn of the 
mind without apparent motive; a freak, 
whim, mere fancy. b. Capriciousness 1709. 
Also transf. of things. 2. = CAPRICCIO 3. 1721. 

1. The caprices of woman-kind are not limited. 
by climate or nation Swirr. b. Of less judgement 
than c. POPE. A c. of language FREEMAN. 

Capricious (küpri.fos), a. 1594. [-Fr. 
capricieux — It. capriccioso; see prec., -OUS.] 
t 1. Humorous, fantastic, full of conceits 
-1710. 2. Subject to, or characterized by 
Caprice; whimsical 1605. Also transf. of 
things. 

1. The most c. Poet honest Ouid A.Y.L. III. iii. 8. 
2. Arbitrary and c. JOHNSON. A c. climate 
HELPS. Hence Capri'cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Capricorn (ke-prikém). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
capricorne = L. capricornus, f. caper, capr- 
goat + cornu horn, *goat-horn', after Gr. 
alyóxepos,] 1, Astron. a. The Zodiacal con- 
stellation of the He-goat. b. The tenth 
sign of the Zodiac, beginning at the most 
southerly point of the ecliptic, which the sun 
enters about the 21st of December. t2. A goat- 
horned animal; ? a chamois 1646. 3. C. beetle : 
any beetle of the genus Cerambyx 1700. 

1. As deep as Capricorne MILT. P.L. X. 077. 
Tropic of C.: the southern Tropic forming a tan- 
gent to the ecliptic as the first point of C. 

Caprid (ke:prid), a. 1804. [f. mod.L. 
capride, t. L. caper goat + -ID?.] Zool. Of or 
belonging to the Capride or goat tribe. 

Caprification (ke:prifiké'-Jon). 1601. [-L. 
caprificalio, t. caprificat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
caprificare, f. caprificus wild fig tree; see 
-ION.] 1. A process of ripening figs by means 
of the puncture of insects produced on the 
wild fig, or by puncturing them artificially. 
| 2. Erron. used for: Artificial fertilization 
1836. 

Caprifoil (ke-prifoil). 1578. ([-med.L. 
caprifolium 'goat-leaf', with sp. assim. to 
foil, trefoil.] The Honeysuckle or Woodbine; 
also, Eng. name for plants of the N.O. 
Caprifoliacex. 

Caprifoliaceous (kee:prifo":li,é'-fas), a. 1852. 
[f. as prec.; see -AcEOUS.] Bot. Belonging to 
the N.O. Caprifoliacecw. 


Capriform (kee-prifgam), a. 1847. [f. L. 
caper goat + -FORM.] Goat-shaped. 
Caprine (ke-proin, -in) a. 1607. [-L. 


caprinus, f. caper goat; see -INE'; cf. (O)Fr. 
caprin.] Of or pertaining to a goat; goat-like. 

Capri'nic, a. [f. as prec. + -I0.] Chem. 
C. acid : older name for CAPRIC acid. 

Capriole (ke-pri,O°l), sb. 1594. [-Fr. 
capriole (now  cabriole) - It. capriola, f. 
capriolare leap, f. capriolo roe-buck := L. 
capreolus, dim. of caper goat.] 1. A leap or 
caper, as in dancing. 2. Horsemanship. A 
high leap made by a horse without advancing, 
the hind legs being jerked out together at 
the height of the leap 1605. 

1. Caprioles and pirouettes DE QUINCEY. fig. 
Caprioles of fancy HAWTHORNE. 

Capriole (ke-pri,ó"l) v. 1580. [f. prec.] To 
leap, skip, caper. Also fig. 

Caproic (kápró"ik) a. 1839. [f. L. caper 
goat + -Ic; with -oic as in HEXOIC.] Chem. 
Caproic acid : a peculiar acid found in butter, 
etc., a form of the hexoic acids (C,H,0,). 

So Caproate, a salt of c. acid. 

f Ca'pron. 1460. [- Fr. capron, north. 

dial. form of chaperon; see CHAPERON.] 
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A hood. Capron hardy: an impudent fellow 
—1561. * 

Capryl (ke-pril). [f. CaPR-IC + -YL.] Chem. 
Applied to the radical (C,H,,0) of caprylic 
acid. Hence Ca‘prylate, a salt of caprylic 
acid. 

Capry'lic, a. 1845. [f. prec. + -Ic.] Chem. 
Caprylic acid : one of the octylic fatty acids. 

Caps. Printers’ abbrev. of capitals. 

|| Capsicum (kee-psikdm). 1725. [- mod.L. 
(Tournefort) perh. f. L. capsa CASE sb.*] 
1. A genus of tropical plants (N.O. Solanacez), 
characterized by their hot pungent capsules 
or seeds 1796. 


Guinea Pepper (C. annuum), and Spur Pepper 
C. Him the chillies off commerce, 


whence Cayenne pepper. 

2. The fruit of the capsicum 1725. Hence 
Ca'psicine, Chem. the active principle of the 
capsules of c. 

Capsize (kæpsəi:z), sb. 1807. [f. next.] The 
act of capsizing; an upset. var. Capsizal. 

Capsize (kwpsoi:z), v. 1783. [Earlier form 
capasise, perh. to be referred ult. to Sp. 
capuzar sink (a ship) by the head, perh. 
alteration (by assoc. with cabo head) of 
chapuzar dive, duck :- Rom. *subputeare, f. 
L. sub SUB- + puleus well. Cf. Box v.?] 
trans. To upset, overturn. Also intr. (for refl.). 

To c. a boat, BYRON, a stool PEACOCK. 
Capstan (kw-pstán) ME. [- Pr. cabestan, 
earlier cabestran (whence Fr. cabestan, Sp. 
cabestrante, Sp., Pg. cabrestante), f. cabestre 
halter :- L. capistrum, f. capere seize.] 1. A 
cylinder or barrel revolving on a vertical axis, 
the power being applied by movable bars 
inserted in horizontal sockets made round 
the top, and pushed by men walking round ; 
used esp. on board ship for weighing the 
anchor, also for hoisting heavy sails, raising 
weights, etc. 

Phrases. To rig the c., to insert the bars; to pawl 
the c., to drop the pawls or catches into their 
sockets so as to prevent recoil; to surge the c., to 
slacken the rope while heaving. 

Comb. c.-swifter, a rope passed horizontally 
through notches in the outer ends of the bars, to 
steady the men, and to give room for more. 

Cap-stone (kw-pstó"n). 1665. 1. A stone 
which caps or crowns. 2. Geol. A fossil Echi- 
nite of the genus Conulus 1677. 

1. The c. of a cromlech 1851, of a quarry 
SMEATON. 

Capsular (ke-psiülüi),a. 1730. [f. CAPSULE 
+ -AR'.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a capsule. var. t Ca‘psulary a. 

+ Ca'psulate, a. 1668. [f. as prec. + 
-ATE*.] Bot. Enclosed in, or formed into, a 
capsule -1803. So t Ca-psulated. 

Capsule (kee-psiul). 1652. [— Fr. capsule — 
L. capsula, dim. of capsa box; see CASE sb.*, 
-ULE.] f 1. gen. A little case —1713. 2. Phys. 
A membranous integument; a bag or sac 
1693. 3. Bot. A dry dehiscent seed-vessel, 
containing one or more cells 1693. 4. Chem. 
A shallow saucer, for roasting samples of 
ores, or for evaporating 1727. 5. Med. A 
small envelope of gelatine to enclose a dose 
of medicine 1875. 6. A metallic cap or cover 
for a bottle 1858. 7. A percussion cap; the 
shell of a metallic cartridge. [Fr.] Hence 
Capsule v. to furnish or close with a c. 

Capsuli-, capsulo-, comb. ff. L. capsula 
CAPSULE; as in 

Capsuliferous a., bearing capsules. Ca'p- 
suliform a., having the form of a capsule. 
Capsuli-genous a., giving origin to capsules. 
Ca:psulo-lenti-cular a.. of the capsule of the 
lens of the eye. 

Captain (kse-ptén), sb. (ME. capitain - late 
OFr. capitain (mod. capitaine), superseding 
earlier chevetaigne CHIEFTAIN and chataigne, 
catanie —late L. capitaneus chief, f. caput, 
capit- head.] I. 1. One who stands at the 
head of others; a chief or leader. (Now only 
fig. in special senses.) 2. esp. A military 
leader ME. 3. A great military leader; an 
able general; a strategist 1590. 

Homer, that C. of all poetry 1683. 2. Meas. for 


1. 
Mut 130. 3. Foremost C. of his time TENNY- 
ION. 


II. The head of a division. 1. gen. An 
officer holding subordinate command ME. 
2. spec. In the army : The officer who com- 
mands a company or troop, ranking between 
the major and the lieutenant 1507. 3. The 


CAPTIVE 


officer who commands a man-of-wi 

ing, in the British navy, between A gal 
admiral or a commodore and a commander, 
Also, a courtesy title of commanders, 1554, 
b. The chief sailor of a gang having specifie 
duties 1801, 4. The master or commander of 
a vessel of any kind 1704. 5. The superine 
tendent of a mine 1602; the foreman of a 
workshop 1886; the head boy of a school 
1706. 6. Cricket, etc.: The leader of a side, 
the chief of a club, ete. 1857. 7. Asa, term of 
address (familiar). Cf. governor. 1007. 

3. b. C. of a gun at the Battle of the Nile 1801, 4, 
The c. of a slaver MORLEY. 7. Come Captaine, We 
oup neat; not neat, but cleanly, Capfaine 
III. A name for the Grey Gurnard 1810, 
Comb. f c.-pacha: sec CAPITAN. Hence Carpe 
tainess, a female c. Ca'ptainless a. t Ca‘ 
tainry, captaincy ; a district under a c. 

f Captain, a. 1500.  [prec. sb. used 
attrib.) Chief, hea 1 

Captain (kee-ptén), v. . [f. the sb.) To 
act as captain to, head. io intr. 

Captaincy (ke-pténs!). 1818. (f. CAPTAIN sb, 
+ -CY.] 1. The position or action of a captain, 
2. The district under the rule of a captain 
(e.g. in Brazil). [Sp.] 1821. 

Captain Ge-neral, captain-general. 1514. 
[Fr. and Sp.] ft Chief commander of a force, 
Also the governor of a Spanish province 
or colony. 

Captain-lieute‘nant, 1058. A military 
officer who commanded a company or troop, 
with a captain’s rank and lieutenant's pay. 
(The rank is extinct.) 

Ca‘ptainship. 14 [See -smr.] 1. The” 
office, position, authority or rank of a cap- 
tain. 2. joc. The dignity or personality of & 
captain; cf. lordship 1611. 3. = CAPTAINCY 2. 
1680. 4. ‘Skill in the military trade’ (Jj). 
1606, 

1. The c. of the Scottish Guards CARTE. n 
+Carptate, v. 1628. [—caplal-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. captare, frequent. of capere seize; 
see -ATE*.] To catch at, seek after 1071. 

Captation (képté'-fon). 1523. [- Fr. capla- 
tion or L. captatio, -ón-, f. as prec. + -I0N.]: 
An endeavour to get, esp. by address or art; 
the making of ad captandum appeals. 
Popular captations. .in speeches Eikon Bas. 
Caption (kæ-pjən). ME. [~ L. captio, -önn 
f. capt-, pa. ppl. stem of capere seize; 588 
-ION.] 1. Seizure, capture (now rare). b. Law. 
Apprehension by judicial process 1009. $2 
The action of taking exception; & quibus 
sophism. (L. captio.) —1734. 3. Law. ‘Thal 
part of a legal instrument, as & commission, 
indictment, etc., which shows where, when, 
and by what authority it is taken, found, or 
executed’ (Tomlins) 1670. 4. The heading M 
a chapter, section, illustration, etc, 20) 
esp. on a cinema screen 1789. orig. U.S. 4 

2. So vain a C. HEYLIN. 4. Under the ¢, 
Budget of Paradoxes” GROSART. Fr. 

Captious (ke:pfos), a. ME. l- ur 1 
captieur or L. captiosus, f. captio decepuonr 
fallacious argument; see prec. -ous.] de 
Apt to catch or take one in; fallaci 
sophistical 1447. 2. Disposed to find faults 
cavilling, carping ME. 

1. pd agde COWPER. 2. The world! ES 1 
COVERDALE. C. of other mens doinges 
Nonce uses: = Capacious AU's Well 1 ili. 2057 
Taking 1776. Hence Ca'ptious-ly gaa onset 
+ Capti-vance. rare, = Captivity. SP a 
Captivate (kee-ptive't), v. 1526. Le n 
val-, pa, ppl. stem of late L. caplivar ‘hold 
CAPTIVE v. -ATE*.] fi. To make or 

* D pjugate (the 
captive —1825. 12. fig. To subjuge® igo 
mind, etc.) Const. fo. —1838. 3. or lave, 
overpower with excellence’ (J.); to €! 


fascinate, charm 1525. — ay ve cai 
ye capty f 
"Ca ptivatingly adt: 


l 


Captivation (keptivé'-fon). d 
L. captivatio, f. captivare; see prec», tive’ 
The action of taking or holding eit y fide 
being taken or held captive; now 


2. A fascination. SCOTT. ust 
Captive (ke-ptiv). ME. [-L. oon P 
capt-, pa. ppl. stem of capere take, 


CAITIFF.] 


CAPTIVE 


A. adj. 1. Taken prisoner, esp. in war; kept 
in confinement or bondage. Also transf. — 2. 
fio. Captivated, enslaved in will or feeling 
1594. 3. Of or belonging to a captive 1590. 

1. The captine Iewes 2 Macc. 8:10. A c. lark, 
balloon, etc. (mod.). 2. Whose words all eares took 
captiue All's Well v, iii, 17. 3. His c. state MILT. 

B. sb. 1. A person taken prisoner; one taken 
and held in confinement ME. Also transf. 2. 
fig. One captivated or enslaved by beauty, 
personal influence, etc. 1732. 

1. A man of the captiues of Iudah Dan. 2:25. 

Captive (kse-ptiv), v. arch. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
captiver — late L. captivare, f. captivus; see 
prec.) To take captive (lt. and fig. (In 
Mir. captive.) 

Their inhabitants slaughtered and captived 


BURKE. 

Captivity (k&pti-viti. ME. [-L. capti- 
vilas, f. captivus; see CAPTIVE G., ITY.) 1. 
The condition of a captive; spec. that of the 
Jews at Babylon. 2. fig. The subjection of 
the reason, will, or affections 1538. t3. Cap- 
tives collectively. (A Hebraism.) 1526. 

1. A c. implies a removal of the inhabitants 
Pusey. 3. To lead c. captive: now often, to lead 
one's captors into c. (Eph. 4:8); but see also 
Judges 5:12. 

Captor (ks-ptoz, -o1). 1688. [— L. captor. f. 
capl-, pa. ppl. stem of capere seize; see -OR 2.) 
One who takes by force a prisoner or a prize. 
So Ca'ptress (rare). 

Capture (ke:ptitia), sb. 1541. [- Fr. cap- 
lure - L. captura, f. as prec.; see -URE.] 1. 
"The fact of taking forcibly, or by stratagem, 
or of being thus taken; esp. the seizing as a 
Pres 2. The prize, prey, or booty so taken 
1700. 

2. To bring a dubious c. into port 1750. 

Ca'pture, v. 1795. [f. prec. sb., repl. CAP- 
TIVE v.] To make a capture of (lit. and fig.). 

The value of the property so captured WELLING- 
TON. Hence Ca‘pturable a. Ca:pturer. 

Capuche (kapuj, küpwtf) 1592. Also 
capouch. [— Fr. capuche (now capuce) — It. 
cappucchio hood; see next.] The hood of a 
(Capuchin’s) cloak. Hence Capu'ched a. 
hooded. t|| Capuchon, a hood. 

Capuchin (kæ-piùtfin, kepüfi-n), sb. Also 
-ine. 1599. [— Fr. capuchin (now capucin) = 
It. cappucchino, f. cappucchio hood, augm., 
of cappa CAPE sb.*] 1. A Franciscan friar of 
the new rule of 1528. So called from the 
sharp-pointed capuche, first worn by them 
in 1525, 2. ‘A female garment, consisting of 
a cloak and hood, made in imitation of the 
dress of capuchin friars’ (J.) 1749. 

attrib. C. monkey, an American monkey (Cebus 
capucinus) with black hair at the back of the 
head, looking like a cowl. C. pigeon, a sub-variety 
of the Jacobin pigeon, with a cowl-like arrange- 
ment of feathers on the back of thehead. Capu- 
chin’s beard, a variety of endive. Capuchin 
capers; see CAPER sb.) 

fl Capucine (kapiisin). 1093. [Fr.; fem. 
of capucin ; see prec.] 1. The Nasturtium. 2. 
The dark orange colour of its flowers 1791. 

Ca-pulet, var. of = CAPELET. 

Caput (km-ppt) 1716. [L.] 1. Occas. 
techn. for ‘head’ or ‘top’, esp. in Anat. t 2. 
Short for CAPUT MORTUUM, q.v. t3. The 
former ruling body or council of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge —1830. 

| Ca:put mo'rtuum. 1641. [L.; = dead 
head.) + 1. A skull 1658. 2. Alch. The resi- 
duum remaining after distillation or sub- 
limation 1041. 3. fig. Worthless residue 1711. 
Capybara (kwpibü-rá) Also capi-. 1774. 
[Native name in Brazil.] The largest extant 
rodent quadruped (Hydroch@rus capybara), 
nearly allied to the Guinea Pig. Cf. CABIAT. 
Car (kài), sb. (ME. carre - AFr., ONFr. 
ne i- Rom. *carra, pl. or parallel fem. 
rm of L, carrum n., carrus m. — OCelt. 
karrom, (*karros). repr. by (O)Ir. carr, OW. 
carr (W. car), rel. to L. currus chariot.] 1. A 
Wheeled vehicle: orig. used generally, but 
TU 16th €. chiefly poetic and grandiose. 2. 
he :8.: A name for vehicles (as carriages, 
aoe wagons, etc.) designed for travelling 
th railways 1837. In Gt. Britain applied to 

‘ose of street tramways. b. = MOTOR CAR 1. 
1896. 3. The part of a balloon in which 
aeronauts sit 1794. +4. The seven stars of 


the Great Bear, called al: 
Waits 2897 » led also the Plough or 
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1. Forty carres (vehicula) HOLLAND. Phoebus 
fiery carre SPENSER. The Carr of Night MILT. 
"The towering c., the sable steeds TENNYSON. The 
c. of Juggernaut 1853. 2. The cars of a railway 
1850. The cars on the tramways in London 


1888. 

Ca'rabid, cara:bidan. 1835. [f. mod.L. 
pl. carabidz, f. L. carabus crab ; see -ID?*.] Ent. 
One of the Carabidz, a family of large carni- 
vorous beetles. 

t Carabin (ke-rabin). 1590. (- Fr. carabin.] 
A mounted musketeer; a carabineer —1735. 

Carabineer (ke:ràübini?:1), carbineer (kàa- 
bini*4).. 1672. [- Fr. carabinier, t. carabine 
CARBINE; see -EER.] A soldier who carries a 
carbine. 

Ca'raboid, a. [f. L. carabus (see CARABID) 
+ -0ID.] Ent, Like or related to the genus 
Carabus of beetles. 

Caracal (ke-rikel). 1760. [- Fr. or Sp. 
caracal — Turk. karakulak, f. kara black + 
kulak ear.] A feline animal (Felis caracal) 
found in Africa and Asia, supposed to be the 
‘lynx’ of the ancients. 

|| Caracara (kürakàra). Also carcara. 
1838. [From its cry.] Name for S. Amer. 
birds of the Polyboring, an aberrant sub- 
family of Falconidz, with affinities toward the 
Vultures. 

Carack, var. of CARRACK. 

Caracol (ke-rakgl), caracole (-ko"l) sb. 
1614. [Senses 1 and 2 — Fr. caracol, -cole 
snail's shell, spiral; sense 3 — Fr. caracol, 
-cole, f. caracoler, f. caracole spiral.] t1. A 
spiral shell 1622. 2. Arch. A staircase in the 
form of a helix 1721. 3. A half-turn to the 
right or left executed by a horseman 1614. 

Ca'racol, caracole, v. 1656. [- Fr. cara- 
coler ; see prec.] To execute a caracol or cara- 
cols; trans. to make (a horse) caracol. 

The Captain. .caracolling majestically THACKE- 
RAY. Hence Carracoler, -coller. 

ti Caracoli. 1753. [perh. — Carib name.] 
An alloy of silver, copper, and gold, imitating 
one formerly used in the West Indies. 

| Caracore. 1794. [Also in Fr. caracore, 
Sp. caracora.] ‘A sort of vessel used in the 
Philippine Isles’ (Littré). 

+ Caract, carect, sb. [ME. caracte, carect(e) 
- OFr. e(h)aract m., c(h)aracte, carecte fem., 
perh. ult. — Gr. xapaxrdés given, impressed as 
a mark, taken absol. as = character.] A mark, 
CHARACTER —1056. 

Characts, titles, formes Meas. for M. v. i. 50. 
Hence + Caract v. to mark. 

Caracul, kara- (ke-rákal) 1894. [Russ.] 
A kind of astrakhan fur ; cloth imitating this. 

Carafe (kara-f). 1786. [- Fr. carafe — It. 
caraffa, prob. (through Sp. garrafa) — N.- 
Afr. Arab. garráfa big-bellied flask.] A glass 
water-bottle for the table, bedroom, etc. 
Also corrupted to craft, croft. 

Carag(h)een, var. of CARRAGEEN. 

| Carambola. 1598. [Pg., of doubtful 
origin. The East Indian Averrhoa caram- 
bola (N.O. Oxalidacee) ; also its acid fruit. 

Carambole (ke-rámbóo"l), sb. 1775. [= Sp. 
carambola (whence Fr. carambole red ball at 
billiards), obscure comp. of bola ball = (O)Fr. 
boule t- L. bulla; see BULL sb.*] Billiards. 
The stroke otherwise called a CANNON. Hence 
Carambole v. to make a cannon. 

Caramel (ke-rimel), sb. 1725. [-Fr. 
caramel — Sp. caramelo, of unkn. origin.] A 
black or brown porous substance obtained 
by heating sugar; burnt sugar. b. A kind of 
candy or sweet. Also attrib. 

ti Caramoussal, carmousal. 1587. [- 
Turk. kdramusdl, in Fr. carmoussal, It. car- 
musali (Florio), mod.L. caramussallus.] A 
Turkish and Moorish ship of burden, noted 
in the 17th c. 

|| Caranx (kærěnks). 1836. [mod.L., in Fr. 
carangue.] A genus of fishes of the family 
Scomberide. 

Ca:rap. 1865. [From the native name.] C. 
oil: an oil yielded by the seeds of Carapa 
guianensis. 

Carapace (ke-rape's). 1836. [- Fr. cara- 
pace — Sp. carapacho, of unkn. origin.] The 
upper body-shell of tortoises and of crusta- 
ceans. var. Ca'rapax. 

Carat (kærăt). 1552. [- Fr. carat — It. 
carato — Arab. kirát weight of 4 grains — Gr. 
xepdriov fruit of the carob, f. «épas horn.] t1. 


CARBO-HYDRATE 


The bean of the carob-tree 1601. 2. A mea- 
sure of weight used for diamonds, etc., 
originally 3à grains, now 3} grains. It is 
divided into 4 carat-grains. Also attrib. 1575. 
3. A proportional measure of one twenty- 
fourth used in stating the fineness of gold. 
Also attrib. 1555. t 4. Worth, value; estimate 
—1680. 

2. A Diamond of 10 Carats 1667. 3. [Gold of] 22 
caracts fine HUTTON. 4. 2 Hen. IV, IV. V. 162. 

| Caratch (karà-tf) 1682. [- Arab. kardj 
state dues, land tax.] The tribute levied by 
the Turks on their Christian subjects. 

Caravan (kw-rávé&n, keerávee-n). 1599. [7 Fr. 
caravane — Pers. kárwün; in XVI carouan, etc., 
directly —Pers.] 1. A company of merchants, 
pilgrims, or others, in the East or northern 
Africa, travelling together for the sake of 
security, esp. through the desert. Also attrib. 
2. A fleet of Turkish or Russian ships, esp. 
of merchant vessels, with their convoy 1605. 
3. transf. A company in motion. Also fig. 
1667. 4. A covered carriage or cart (now gen. 
superseded by VAN sb.? 1); a house on wheels, 
as those used by gipsies, showmen, etc. 1674. 

1. Trauailing by Carauan, that is, Great Droues 
of laden Camels 1602. 2. A C.. „sailing in the vast 
ocean FULLER. Hence Caravaneerr, the leader 
of an (oriental) c, 

Caravanserai, -era, -ary (keriivee-nsérai, 
-érá, -éri). 1599. [ult. — Pers. kdrwdn-sardy 
(será(y) dwelling, inn); early forms through 
Fr. caravansérai, etc.) A kind of inn in the 
East where caravans put up, being a large 
quadrangular building enclosing a spacious 
court. Also transf. and fig. 

Caravel (ke'rüvel) 1527. [- Fr. caravelle 
— Pg. caravela (whence also Fr. tearvelle (XV), 
It. cararella) — Gr. «épafos horned beetle, 
crayfish, light ship.] Naut. 1. A kind of ship : 
a. The same as CARVEL, q.v.; b. The Portu- 
guese caravela, a small ship with lateen sails ; 
c. The Turkish war-frigate, called in Italian 
caravella. 2. The floating mollusc Janthina 
1707. 

Caraway (kwe-rüwe!. Also fcarr-. ME. 
[The form corresp. most closely to OSp. 
alcarahueya (mod. alcaravea) = Pg. alcaravia 
- Arab. al-karwiya and al-kardwiyd (see 
AL-*); med.L., Fr., It., Sp. carvi is repr. by 
Sc. carvy; the ult. source may be Gr, «ápov, 
xdpeov (L. carum, careum) cummin.] 1. An 
umbelliferous plant (Carum carui): its seeds 
are aromatic and carminative, and yield a 
volatile oil. +2. The seed of the caraway ; 
also a sweetmeat or confection containing 
caraway-seeds —1712. 

2. A dish of Carrawayes 2 Hen. IV, v. iii. 3. 

Carb-. Chem. Comb. f. CARBON, used be- 
fore vowels, as in: 

Ca:rbanil [ANIL], an amido-derivative of 
the benzene group, cyanate of phenyl co = 
N—C,H; a mobile liquid with a pungent 
odour. Ca'rbazol [Azo- + -OL] ar amido- 
phenyl, 2C.H, = NH, occurring in coal-tar oil, 
and as a by-product of aniline. Carbazo'tic 
acid [AzorIC], an earlier name of Picric acid ; its 
salts are Carba'zotates. 

Carbamide (kà-ibümoid). 1865. [f. CARB- 
+ AMIDE.] Chem. Analytical name of URFA. 
Also Carba:mic [see AMIC] a., as in Carbamic 
acid, CO.NH,.OH. Ca'rbamate, a salt of 
carbamie acid. 

Carbide (küaboid) 1865. [f. CARB- + 
-IDE.] Chem. A compound of carbon with an 
element or a metal; earlier carburet. b. — 
calcium c. 1898. 

Carbine(kà-1boin), ca‘rabine. 1605. [Earliest 
carabine — Fr. carabine, in It., Sp., Pg. cara- 
bina; orig. the weapon of the tcarabin (— Fr.) 
mounted musketeer.] A kind of fire-arm, 
Shorter than the musket, used by mounted 
soldiers. 

Carbinol (kà-xbingl) [f. CARBON + -0L.] 
Chem. A generic name introduced by Kolbe 
c 1868 for the monatomic alcohols. Simple 
Carbinol is methyl alcohol, COH.H;. 

Carbo-. 1810. Chem. Comb. f. CARBON, 
used before consonants. 

Carbo-hydrate (kü:ibo,hoi-dre!t). 1869. 
If. CARBO- + HYDRATE.] Chem. An organic 
compound of carbon with oxygen and hydro- 
gen in the proportion to form water. They 
are divided into Sugars proper, Glucoses, and 
Amyloses. 


CARBOLIC 


Carbolic (kaxbe-lik), a. 1865. [f. CARB- + 
-0L + -I0.] Chem. In Carbolic acid, a sub- 
stance also called Phenol or Phenyl alcohol, 
C,H;.0H, found in the heavy coal oils and 
elsewhere. Much used as a disinfectant. 
Hence Ca'rbolate, a salt of carbolic acid. 
Ca-rbolize v. to impregnate with carbolic 
acid. 

Carbon (ki-tben). 1789. [- Fr. carbone 
(de Morveau, 1787), f. L. carbo, -ōn- coal, 
charcoal] 1. Chem. One of the non-metallic 
elements, occurring uncombined in three 
allotropic forms—two crystalline (diamond 
and graphite) and one amorphous (charcoal), 
and in combination in carbonic acid gas, 
&nd all organic compounds (hence called 
‘the carbon compounds’). Carbon (symbol 
C) is a tetrad; atomic weight 12. 2. Electr. A 
pencil of fine charcoal. Two of these are 
placed with their points close to each other, 
and a current of galvanic electricity trans- 
mitted through them renders the carbon 
points intensely luminous. 1860. 

attrib. etc.: c. printing, process, a photo- 
graphic process producing permanent prints, the 
shades of which are produced by the c. of GU 
black; C. dioxide, CO,, carbonic acid gas; 
monoxide, CO, carbonic oxide gas. Hence 
Ca'rbonous a. 

Carbonaceous (kàüibóné'fos) a. 1791. [f. 
CARBON + -ACEOUS.] Of the nature of, con- 
sisting of, or containing carbon. 2. Geol. 
Coaly 1833. 

t Carbona'do, sb. 1586. [- Sp. carbonada, 
f. carbon coal; see CARBON, -ADO.] Fish, flesh, 
or fowl, scored across and broiled upon the 
coals. Often transf. -1687. var. Carbona:de. 

Carbona‘do, v. arch. 1596. [f. prec.) 1. To 
score across and broil or grill 1611. 2. transf. 
To cut, slash, hack 1596. 

1. How she long'd to eate. . Toads carbonado'd 
Wint. T, 1v. iv, 268, 2. Lear II. ii. 41. var. Car- 
bona:de v,; whence Carbona:ded ppl. a. 

|| Carbonari (karbonà-ri), sb. pl. 1823. (It. 
Dl. of carbonaro collier, charcoal-burner, f. 
carbone coal.i= L. carbo; see CARBON.] The 
members of a secret political association 
formed in the kingdom of Naples early in the 
19th c., with the design of introducing a 
republican government. Hence Carbona:- 
rism, 

Carbonate (ka-abonét), sb. 1794. [- Fr. 
carbonat (de Morveau, 1787) — mod.L. car- 
bonatum; see CARBON, -ATE'.] 1. Chem. A salt 
of carbonic acid. 2. ellipt. Ore containing a 
large proportion of carbonate of lead 1881. 

Carbonate (kà-1bóne't), v. 1805. [Sense 1, 
f. CARBON + -ATE'; sense 2, f. prec. : cf. Fr. 
carbonater.| 1. To CARBONIZE 1831. 2. Chem. 
To form into a carbonate; also, to aerate 
1805. Hence Carbonartion, formation of a 
carbonate; aeration. 

Carbonated (kà-ibóneitéd), a. 1797. [f. 
CARBONATE v. + -ED'.] f Carbonized —182: 
t CARBURETTED —1805; chemically combined 
or impregnated with carbonic acid 1803, 

t Carboned, ppl. a. ? misprint for carbo- 
naded. PEPYS. 

Carbonic (kaabg-nik), a. 1791. (f. CARBON + 
-I0; ef. Fr. carbonique.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
carbon; of or caused by carbonic acid gas. 2. 
Of coal; of the Carbonari (BYRON). Also sb. 

C. acid, formerly known as fized air, and now 
called Carbon(ic) dioxide or Carbonic anhy- 
dride, CO;, the gas which is formed in the ordi 
ary combustion of carbon, disengaged from fer- 
menting liquors, given out in the breathing of 
animals, and known as the choke-damp or foul 
air of mines, etc. This is still popularly called 
c. acid gas, but the name C. acid is applied in 
chemistry to the compound CH,O, supposed to be 
formed when carbon dioxide comes in contact with 
water, of whieh the carbonates are the salts. 
C. oxide — carbon monozide, CO. 

Carboniferous (kàzboniféros) a. 1799. 
[f. L. carbo, -6n- + -FEROUS.] Producing coal. 

Applied in Geol. to the series of strata with which 
seams of coal are associated, the C. System or 
Formation, lying next above the Devonian, and 
including the Coal Measures, Millstone Grit, and 
Mountain Limestone; also to the rocks, fossils, 
etc., of this formation, and to the C. Age, Era, or 
Period, during which these strata were deposited, 
Qu the vegetation existed that formed the coal- 

eds. 

Carbonify (kaxbonifoi), v. 1803. [f. as prec. 
+ -FY.] To CARBONZE. Hence Carbo'ni- 
fica-tion, conversion into coal. 
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Carbonize (kà-bonoeiz) v. 1806. [f. CAR- 
BON + -IZE.] 1. To convert into mere carbon. 
2. To CARBURET (arch.) 1808. 3. To cover with 
charcoal, lamp-black, etc. Hence -iza'tion. 

Ca'rbon pa:per. 1895. Thin paper coated 
on one side with a preparation of lamp-black, 
used between two papers to make a duplicate 
copy of what is written on the upper sheet. 

Carbonyl (ka-zbonil). 1869. [f. CARBON + 
-YL.] Chem. The divalent compound radical 
CO (carbon monoxide) considered as a consti- 
tuent of urea, alloxan, creatin, etc. 

Carborundum (küibórp:ndim). 1893. [f. 
CARBO(N + CO)JRUNDUM.] A crystalline com- 
pound of carbon and silicon used for polish- 
ing and scouring. 

Carboxyl(kabaeksil. 1869. [f. CARBON + 
OX(YGEN) + YL.] Chem. A name given to the 
monad group —CO.OH, contained in all the 
fatty acids; thus Formic acid is H—CO.OH. 

Carboy (kà-aboi). 1753. (ult. — Pers. kar(r)üba. 
large glass container. A large globular 
bottle, of green or blue glass, covered with 
basket-work for protection, used chiefly for 
holding acids and other corrosive liquids. 

Carbuncle (kà-1bppk'). [~ OFr. charbucle, 
-buncle, carboucle, -buncle (now repl by 
escarboucle) = Pr., Sp. carbuncle, It. car- 
bonchio :- L. carbunculus small coal, car- 
buncle stone, red tumour, dim. of carbo coi 
see CARBON, -CULE.] 1. (Formerly carbuncle- 
Stone): A name of various precious stones of 
a red or fiery colour; anciently of sapphires, 
spinels or rubies, and garnets; in mod. lapi- 
dary work of the garnet when cut en cabochon. 
2. Her. A charge or bearing supposed to 
represent a carbuncle with its rays; = 
ESCARBUNCLE ME. 3. Med. An inflamma- 
tory, circumscribed, malignant tumour, 
caused by inflammation of the skin and 
cellular membrane. It differs from a boil in 
having no central core; an anthrax. Also, 
a red spot or pimple on the nose or face 
caused by drinking. 1530. Also attrib. 
Hence Carbu:ncular a. of, pertaining to, 
resembling, or characterized by carbuncles. 
Carbu:nculous a. of, full of, or of the nature 
of carbuncles. 

Carbuncled (kà-1bopk'ld), ppl. a. 1606. (f. 
prec. + -ED*.] 1. Adorned with carbuncles. 
2. Affected with a carbuncle or carbuncles; 
spotted, pimpled; red like a carbuncle 1664. 
Also transf. 

1. Carbunkled Like holy Phoebus Carre Ant. d 
Cl. 1v. viii. 28. 2. C. and Tun-bellied Tatler No. 66. 

+ Carbu:ncula‘tion. 1073. [- L. carbun- 
culatio disease of trees; see CARBUNCLE, 
-ATION.] The blasting of the buds of trees or 
plants by excessive heat or cold — 

Carburet (küibiüret), sb. 1795. 
+ -URET.] Chem. = CARBIDE, q.v. 

Ca'rburet, v. 1809. [f. prec.) trans. To 
combine chemically or impregnate with 
carbon. 

Carburetted, -eted (kà-ibiüretéd), ppl. a. 
1802. [f. prec. + -ED'.] Chem. Combined or 
impregnated with carbon, as in C. hydrogen, 
the fire-damp of miners, and chief consti- 
tuent of coal-gas. 

Ca'rburettor, -etter. 1806. [f, as prec. + 
-OR 2, -ER'.] An apparatus for passing 
hydrogen, coal-gas, or atmospheric air 
through or over a liquid hydrocarbon, so as 
to add illuminating power. b. The apparatus 
for mixing air with petrol vapour for com- 
bustion in motor engines 1896. 

Carburize (kà-biüroiz) v. [f. t carbure 
(repl. by carburet) — Fr. carbure; see -1ZE.] 
trans. To combine with carbon or a carbon 
compound; used esp. of the process of im- 
parting carbon to wrought iron in making 
cement steel; also = CARBURET v. Hence 
Carburiza‘tion. 

|| Carcajou (ka-rkasu). 1774. [- Fr. carca- 
jou-some native name not identified.) 1. 
The Glutton or Wolverene (Gulo luscus). € 2. 
Applied erron. to the American Badger, and 
by Charlevoix to the Canadian Lynx 1839. 

Carcake (ka-1,ke'k). Sc. 1816. [First part 
asin CARE-SUNDAY.] A small cake baked with 
eggs, and eaten on Fastern's E'en (Shrove 
Tuesday) in parts of Scotland. 

fCarcan. 1534. [- Fr. carcan = Pr. car- 
can, med.L. carcannum, It. carcame — Gmc. 


5. 
[f. CARB- 
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*querkbann ; cf. ON. kverkband stri: o 

going below the chin, f. verk angle hp 
the chin + band BAND sb.*] 1. An iron collar 
used for punishment —1777. 2. = next —1694, 

Carcanet (kü-ikünet). arch. 1530. |f. prec, 
+ -ET.] A collar or necklace, usually of gold 
or jewelled (arch.). Also transf. and fig. 

Carcass, carcase (kà-akás), sb. [- Fr. car- 
casse (XVI) ; earlier forms carcays, -as, carkeis, 
-ois (XIV-XVII), prop. a distinct word = A Fr. 
carcois = ONT. charcois (still dial.); in AL, 
carcasium, -osium, -oisum (all xm); ult, 
origin of the several forms unkn.] 1. The dead 
body of man or beast ; now used of the human 
corpse only in contempt. 2. A term of con- 
tempt or ridicule for the human body, dead 
or alive 1586. 3. fig. The lifeless shell or husk 
1612. 4. transf. The skeleton of a vessel or 
edifice 1596. 5. Mil. An iron shell, filled with 
combustibles, and pierced with holes through 
which the flame blazes; fired from a mortar 
or gun to set fire to buildings, ships, eto, 
(Spelt carcass.) 1684. 

1. The carkeise of Iezebel 2 Kings 9:37. Ac, of 
meat JEVONS. 2. To pamper his own carcass 
SOUTH. 3. The mere c. of nobility SHENSTONE, 5, 
Carcasses, bombs, and red-hot balls 1790. Comb. 
¢.-flooring, -roofing (Arch.), the framework of 
timber which supports the boarding of the floor 
or roof (see 4). Hence Ca-rcassed ppl. a, 1 dead; 
having a c. 

Ca'rcass, v. 1881. [f. prec. sb., sense 4.] 
trans. To put up the carcass of (a building). 

Carcel (kà'asél). 1845. [Name of inventor.] 
Carcel lamp, one in which the oil is pumped 
up to the wick by clockwork. Called also the 
French lamp. 

t Ca'rceral, a. 1503. [- late L. carceralis, 
f. carcer prison ; see -AL'.] Of or belonging to 
a prison —1690. 

Carrcerist. nonce-wd. [f. L. carcer + -187.] 
One who advocates prisons. SYD. SMITH. 

Carcinology (küzsino-loódsi) 1852. [f. Gr. 
wapxivos crab + -LOGY.] Zool. That part of 
zoology which treats of crustaceans. Hence 
Ca:rcinolo-gical a. Carcino'logist. 

| Carcinoma (kiisinó"màá). Pl. -mata. 


1721. [L. — Gr. xapkivoua, -uar-, f, Kapivos 
crab; see -0MA. Cf. CaNcER.] 1. Med. The 
disease CANCER. (By some restricted to 


indolent tumours, or to the early stages only 
of cancer.) + 2. Med. A disease of the cornea 
—1753. Hence Carcino'matous a. character- 
ized by, or of the nature of, c. 

|| Carcinosis (küzsino"- 1866. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. xapxivos crab, cance .] Med. 
The production and development of cancer; 
also = CANCER. 

\\Carcoon (kàikü-n). Anglo-Ind. Also 
-koon. 1803. [Mahratti Xarkin clerk ~ Pers. 
karkun hard-working; operator, manager] 
A clerk. 

Card (kàid), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. carde = 
Pr. carda, f. cardar tease, comb :- popii 
*carilare, f. L. carere card.) 1. An implement 
for raising a nap on cloth ; esp. an iron. ian 
ment with teeth, or (later) a wire brush. a 
A similar instrument used to part, comb y 1 
and set in order the fibres of wool, hemp, ete; 
now, a wire brush, consisting of & strip Si 
leather or indiarubber, into which short UA 
wires are inserted ME. Comb. c.-cloth, 
leather or indiarubber backing of à ¢. La 

Card (kàid), sb.* ME. [- (with unexpi c. 
(O)Fr. carte — L. charta papyrus leaf, pon 
(whence Fr. charte CHART) — Gr. X685 all 
of papyrus, etc.] 1. One of a pack of pes 
oblong pieces of pasteboard: now called es 
specifically playing-cards. (The  e0 j 
sense in Fr. and Eng.) + 2, A map or M of 
= CHART sb. 1650. 3. The circular Dia 
stiff paper on which the 32 points of the c! B 
pass are marked 1605. Also fig. 4 Hee 
piece of stiff paper or thin pastel Bena 
usually rectangular; used to write or 
upon or for other purposes 1610. 
(U.S.) A published note, containini he like 
statement, request, explanation, OT aste- 
1887. 6. Mech. One of the pararet em 
boards or sheet metal plates in the E lod: 
attachments to looms 1831. 7. slang C TICKET, 
“The card’ = ‘the correct thing’, the a 

.V. 1851. 4 mem 
oF Playing-cards : cards used in playing MUI 
other games. The whist pack consists 
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each of 13 cards, 10 of which bear respectively 1, 
5.3, etc, (up to 10) pips all of one form, and the 
remaining 3 have habited figures, ‘King’, ‘Queen’, 
and ‘Knave’, called COURT (i.e. coat) or picture- 
cards. Tell thy cardes, and then tell me what 
thou hast wonne 1562, A house of cards (fig.): any 
insecure scheme, etc. Phr. To play cards or at 
cards. Sure c. : an expedient or person sure to bring 
success. So knowing, old, queer, ete. c. To play 
one's cards well, badly, ete, T'o throw up, one's cards: 
to abandon a project. To show one's cards: to 
reveal one's plans or strength. Om the cards: 
liable to turn up. 2. Haml. V. ii, 114. 3. All the 
Quarters that they know I’ th’ Ship-mans C. 
Macb. 1. iii, 17. Reason the c., but Passion is the 
gale Pop. To speak by the c.: to be exact to a 
point. Haml. V. i. 149. 4. In spec. uses: Post- 
carp (in U.S. postal So correspondence-c. A c. 

ng c.; hence, To leave a c. 
on. Wedding cards. Business c. Also birthday, 
Christmas, etc. cards ; window-c., show-c., pattern-c., 
sample-c. 

Comb., ete.: c.-case; -catalogue, one in which 
each item is entered on a separate c.; 80 c. index 
(also as vb. sharper [SHARP v. 4, SHARPER 2], 
one who makes a trade of cheating at cards; so 
"sharping; c. vote, a vote in which each (trade 
union) delegate’s vote counts as for his consti- 
tuents. 

+ Card, sb.* 1058. [~ Fr. carde; see CARD- 
oon, CHARD*.] The central leaf-stalk of the 
artichoke. 

Card (kid), v.' ME. [f. CARD sb.) 1. trans. 
To prepare wool, tow, etc., for spinning by 
combing out and disentangling with a card, 
Also with out, and absol. Also fig. and transf. 
t 2. To stir and mix with cards; to mix 1635. 
13. To comb or cleanse (of impurities) 1612. 
4. To scratch or tear the flesh with a wool- 
card or the like, as a method of torture 1556. 
5, Sc. ‘To scold sharply’ (Jamieson). 

1. Bope to karde and to kembe LANGL. 2. You 
Tom Tapster..carde your beere..halfe smal & 
halfe strong GREENE. 4. Carded to death 1827. 

Card (kéad), v." 1548. [f. CARD sb."] t1. 
intr. To play at cards; to play one's cards. 2. 
trans, (U.S.) To send a message by post-card 
to. Cf. WIRE v. 1875, 3. To fix on a card, as 
patterns 1884. 

| Cardamine (kaadee-mini, kàdümoin). 
1753. [- Fr. cardamine or late L. cardamina 
= Gr. kapðauin, f. dpBauov cress.) Bot. A 
genus of cruciferous plants, including the 
Lady-smock or Cuckoo-flower (C. pratensis); 
Meadow-eress. 

Cardamom (kà-idámóm). 1553. [-(O)Fr. 
cardamome or L. cardamomum — Gr. xapé- 
ápwuov, f. kápBauov cress + duwuov Indian spice.] 
A spice consisting of the seed-capsules of 
pecies of Amomum and Elettaria (N.O. Zin- 
ziberacee), natives of the East Indies and 
China; used as a stomachic and a condiment. 
(Oceas. the plant itself.) Also attrib. 

Ca'rdboard. 1858. [f. CARD sb.*] Paste- 
board of the thickness of card, for cutting 
cards from, making boxes, etc. Also attrib. 

fCa'rdecu. 1605. [-Fr. quart d'écu 
quarter of an écu.] An old French silver coin, 
worth 1 of the gold écu, or 2s. 13d. -1819. 

l Cardel. Also kardel 1694. [- Du. 
kardeel, quardeel.] A hogshead used in the 
Dutch whaling trade. 

Carder? (kà-idou). 


1450. [f. CARD v.! + 


Ese One who or that which cards wool, 
t Ca'rder*. 1530. [f. CARD v.? + -ER'.] A 


card-player —1712. 

|| Ca'rdia, 1782. [Gr., = heart.) Anat. The 
upper or cardiac orifice of the stomach, 
where the cesophagus enters it. 

Cardiac (kà-1diiek), a. (and sb.) 1601. [- Fr. 
cardiaque or L. cardiacus — Gr. xapõiaxós, f. 
Kapôla heart; see -AC.] 
coe adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the heart; 
1 FS orrai _2. Of medicines: Cordial 
du dd Pertaining to or affected with 

sease of the heart 1748. 4. Anat. Distinctive 
epithet of the CARDIA, q.v. 1843. 5. Heart- 
shaped (in cardiac wheel) 1864. 
ise 8 C, Nerves 1726, arteries 1835. C. action 

$87. 3. C. symptoms KANE. var. + Cardiacal. 
k a t 1, An affection of the heart 
ae tac passion, cardialgia, heartburn — 

- A cordial. Also fig. 1746. 

1 Cardiacle. ME. [- L. cardiaca (sc. 
passio) with excrescent -le as in TREACLE.] 
= Cardiac passion —1485. 

Cardiagraphy, erron. f. cardiography. 


483. 
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Cardialgy (kà-1di,eldsi). 1655. [—mod.L. 
cardialgia (also used) — Gr. xapõaàyla heart- 
burn, f. xapðia heart + ddyos pain; see -Y*. 
Cf. Fr. cardialgie.] Med. The affection called 
‘heartburn’ (because anciently referred to 
the heart), consisting of pain and a sensation 
of heat about the cardiac orifice of the 
stomach, often accompanying indigestion. 
Hence Cardia‘lgic a. 

Cardigan (ká-idigán). 1868. [Named after 
James Thomas Brudenell, seventh Earl of 
Cardigan, who led the famous charge of the 
Light Brigade in the Crimean War, 1854.] A 
knitted woollen over-waistcoat or jacket, 
with or without sleeves. 

Cardinal (ki-adinal), a. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
cardinal or L. cardinalis, f. cardo, cardin- 
hinge; see -AL'.] 1. gen. On which something 
else hinges, fundamental; chief, principal. 2. 
Zool. Pertaining to the hinge of a bivalve 
shell 1836. 3. [f. CARDINAL sb.] Of the colour 
of a cardinal's cassock; deep scarlet 1879. 

1. The cardinall grace, that on which all other 
graces move 1639. Four c. Angels 1650. In 
fig. uses: C. virtues: in scholastic philosophy, 
justice, prudence, temperance, and fortitude, the 
four chief ‘natural’ virtues; also used in the 


points: a. the four intersections of the horizon 
with the meridian and the prime vertical; the 
north, south, east, and west points. C. winds: the 
four chief winds which blow from these points, b. 
of the prime vertical : ‘ Astrol. The rising and set- 
ting of the sun, the zenith and nadir’ (Webster); 
= cardines (see CARDO). C. veins (Phys.): the 
venous trunks which transmit the blood in the 
early embryo from the vertebral column and 
the parietes of the trunk to the sinus venosus 
by means of the ducts of Cuvier. In R.C. Ch. 
bishop, priest, etc.: tr. L. episcopus, presbyter, etc. 
cardinalis; see CARDINAL sb. Hence Ca'rdinally 
adv, pre-eminently ; joc. for carnally SHAKS. 
Cardinal (ká-idindl, sb. OK. [-(O)Fr. 
cardinal — med. L. cardinalis; see prec.] 1. 
One of the ecclesiastical princes (six cardinal 
bishops, fifty cardinal priests, and fourteen 
cardinal deacons) who constitute the pope's 
council, or the sacred college, and when the 
papal chair is vacant elect a pope from among 
themselves. b. Title of two of the minor 
canons of St. Paul's Cathedral, London 1748. 
2. A short cloak worn by ladies, orig. of 
scarlet cloth with a hood 1745. 3. slang. 
Mulled red wine 1861. 4. In pl. = the adj. 
with a sb. pl., as cardinal points, winds, etc. 


ME. * 

Comb. (in sense 1): c.-bird, grosbeak, a N. 
American singing-bird (Cardinalis virginianus) 
with scarlet plumage ; cardinal's hat, the red hat 
worn by a c., taken for his dignity or office ; c. red, 
the scarletof a cardinal's robes. Hence Ca‘rdinal- 
ate, the office or dignity of a c. Ca'rdinali:sm, 
the institution of cardinals. Ca‘rdinali:st, 
partisan of cardinals or of a c. (Now Hist.) 
+ Ca'rdinali:ze v, to raise to the rank of a c. ; joc. 
to make scarlet. Ca'rdinalship, the state, office, 
or tenure of a c. 

Cardinal-flower. 1698. [From its colour.] 
Bot. The Scarlet Lobelia (L. cardinalis). 

Cardines, pl. of CARDO. 

Carding (ká-idip) vbl. sb. 1408. [f. CARD 
v. + -ING'.] The action of CARD v.*; concr. 
the carded product. 

attrib. c. engine, -machine, a machine for 
combing wool or cotton, in which a small cylinder 
set, with cards works in connection with smaller 
cylinders and a hollow shell, also set with cards. 

Cardio- (kà-idi,o; with disyllabic endings 
kà:adi,o:), comb. f. Gr. Kapdia heart : 

Ca'rdiograph [Gr. ypddos], an instrument. 
which registers the motions of the heart by tracing 
a curve on paper, etc. Cardio'graphy. 
Cardiology [Gr. -Aoyía], knowledge of, or a 
treatise on, the heart. Cardio-meter [Gr. 
-uézpov], an instrument for measuring the force 
of the heart's action; also fig.; hence -me'trical 
a. Cardio-metry [Gr. uerpía], the measurement 
of the size of the heart by percussion and ausculta- 
tion. Cardio'pathy [Gr. -7a6ía], disease of the 
heart. 

Cardioid (kà-idi,oid). 1753. [- Gr. apbto- 
«djs heart-shaped, f. xapôla heart; see -OID.] 
Math. A curve something like a heart in 
shape. 

| Carditis (kaideitis). 1783. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. xap8ia heart + -ITIS.] Med. Inflamma- 
tion of the muscular substance of the heart. 
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|| Cardo (kà-1do). Pl. cardines (kàadiniz). 
1571. [L., see CARDINAL] f 1. Astrol. in pl. 
= CARDINAL points -1660. 12. fig. A hinge 
-1657. 3. Conch. The hinge of a bivalve shell 
1755. 

Cardoon (kazdz-n). 1611. [- Fr. cardon, f. 
carde edible part of the artichoke — mod.Pr. 
cardo :- Rom. *carda, for L. cardus, carduus 
thistle, artichoke; see -00N.] A composite 
plant (Cynara cardunculus), nearly allied to 
the Artichoke; cultivated for the fleshy 
stalks of the inner leaves. 

|| Cardo'phagus. Pl. -gi. [f. Gr. «ápóos 
thistle; see -PHAGOUs.] A thistle-eater, i.e. 
donkey. THACKERAY. 

| Carduus (küudiu,0s. ME. [L.; see 
CARDOON.] Occ. used for Carduus benedictus ; 
esp. attrib. 

Care (ké,a), sb.' [OE. caru = OS. kara, 
OHG. chara grief, lament, ON. ker (gen. 
karar) bed of sickness, Goth. kara :- Gme. 
*karó.] t 1. Mental suffering -1718. 2. Bur- 
dened state of mind arising from fear, doubt, 
or concern about anything; also in yl. 
anxieties, solicitudes OE. 3. Serious mental 
attention; concern; caution, pains OE. 
Hence, Regard arising from desire or inclina- 
tion fo or for ME. 4. Charge; oversight with 
a view to protection, preservation, or guid- 
ance ME. 5. An object or matter of care 1590. 

1. When one is passed another c. we have, Thus 
woe succeeds a woe HERRICK, 2. Fretting C., that 
kills a Cat 1682. 3. The busy c. of a noble man 
UDALL. If any c. for what is here Survive in 
spi render'd free TENNYSON. 4. The c. of all 
the churches 2 Cor. 11:28. Nemo, ¢.of Mr. Krook 
DICKENS. 5. Cares of state JOWETT. Comb. €. 
worn a, 

Care, sb.* 1849. [Origin unkn.] The Moun- 
tain Ash (local). 

Care (ké1), v. [OK. carian = OS. karon, 
OHG. charón, -én, Goth. karón:- Gmo. 
*karójan, -&jan; in later uses f. sb.] t 1. To 
sorrow —1530. 2. To feel concern or interest 
OE.; to take care or thought 1593. 3. In neg. 
and condit. constr.: Not lo care passes to 
‘not to mind, be indifferent’, and hence ‘be 
disposed fo’. Const. for etc. 1489. 4. To have 
a regard or liking for, be inclined to 1530. 

2. As for the Asses. . c. not thou for them for they 
are founde 1 Sam. 9:20. The Lorde careth for us 
Ps. 39:17. 3. I don't c. what people say 1883. 
To c. a pin, a button, a straw, a rap, etc. I don't 
c. if I go with you for once 1841. 4. He never 
A) to give money Gorpsw. People I c. for 

Ca're-cloth. Hist, 1530. [Origin unkn.] A 
cloth held over (or placed upon) the heads of 
the bride and bridegroom as they knelt during 
the marriage-service. 

Careen (kürin), sb. 1591. [- Fr. caréne, 
t carine — It. carena, dial. repr. of L. carina 
keel.] Naut. The position of a ship laid over 
on one side. 

On the c.: turned over on one side for repairing, 
or by stress of weather, etc. £ 
Careen (küri-n), v. 1600. [f. prec.] Naut. 1. 
trans. To turn (a ship) over on one side for 
cleaning, caulking, or repairing; to clean, 
caulk, etc. Also absol. and fig. 2. trans. To 
cause (a ship) to heel over 1833. 3. intr, To 
incline to one side or lie over when sailing on 
a wind (said of a ship) 1763. Hence Caree‘n- 
age, the expense of careening; a careening- 

place (cf. anchorage). 

Career (küri*a), sb. 1534. [- Fr. carrière 
= It. carriera — Pr. carreira :- Rom. *carraria 
(sc. via) carriage-road, road, f. carrus Car.) 
+1. A race-course; the space within the 
barrier at à tournament. Also transf. —1751. 
+ 2. Of a horse: A short gallop at full speed. 
Also a charge, encounter. —1764. Also fig. 3. 
Hence, A (swift) running, course, as of the 


sun or a star through the heavens. abstr. 
Full speed, impetus. 1534. Also fig. b. 
Hawking. A flight of the bird 1727. 4. A 


person's course or progress through life (or 
a distinct portion of life); so of a nation, a 
party, etc. (Now esp.) A profession affording 
opportunities of advancement. 1803. 

2. Mortal combat or carreer with Lance MILT. 
P.L.1. 766, 3. The Sun in his carriere BARROW. 
In full c. fig. The careere of [a man's] humour 
Much Ado 1. iii. 250, 4. A diplomatic c. 1803. A 
publie c. 1815. 
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Career (küri*), v. 1594. [f. prec.] +1. To 
take a short gallop; to charge; to turn this 
way and that in running (said of a horse) 
—1072. 2. transf. and fig. To move at full 
speed 1647. >» 

1. How we Tilt and C. 1672. Caree'ringly adv. 

Carefree (ké*-afri), a. 1854. Free from 
care. 

Careful (ké*-afwl), a. [OE. carful; see 
CARE sb., -FUL.] t 1. Full of grief —1599. 2. 
Full of care; anxious, concerned (arch.) OE. 
3. Full of care for, taking good care of OE. 
4. Applying care, attention, or pains to what 
one has to do; painstaking; circumspect 
OE. t 5. On one’s guard against, wary —1579. 
6. Ot things: Fraught with sorrow or anxiety 
(arch.) ME.; done with care 1651. 

1. A c. widow 1470. 2. Be not c. therefore for the 
morrovv (Rhem.) Matt. 0:34. 3. My wife more 
carefull for the latter-borne Com. Err. I. i. 79. 
4. A c. and learned antiquary 1845. 5. C. of new 
acquaintance STEELE. 6. A c. throne FORD, 
drawing 1883. Hence Ca'reful-ly adv., -ness. 

Careless (kó"alés) a. [OE. carléas; see 
CARE sb., -LESS.] 1, Free from care or appre- 
hension. (Now arch., poet., or nonce-wd.) 2. 
Unconcerned; not solicitous, regardless; 
having no care of, about, tio OK. 3. Not 
taking due care, negligent, thoughtless; 
inaccurate 1579. 4. Of things : t Uncared for; 


artless, négligé (arch.); (now esp.) done, 
caused, or said heedlessly. 1590. Also as 
quasi- adv, 


1. They dwelt carelesse Judg. 18: 7. 2. Yet a Boy 
OC. of books WORDSW. 3. C. writers BERKELEY, 
eyes WORDSW. 4. A carelesse Trifle Macb. I. iv. 11. 

'o frame the c. rhyme BEATTIE. C. work 1888. 
Hence Ca'reless-ly adv., -ness. 

f Carene. rare. 1647. [- med.L. carena 
Lent, forty days’ fast.] A forty days’ fast; an 
indulgence from such a fast. ? var. t Caren- 
tane. 

Caress (küre:s), sb. 1047. [- Fr. caresse — It. 
carezza :- Rom, *caritia, f. carus dear; see 
7ES8*.] An action of endearment, a fondling 
touch, a blandishment. Also fig. 

Solve high dispute With conjugal Caresses MILT. 
P.L. vm. 56. ju. The caresses of faction HUME. 

Caress (küres), v. 1658. [From the sb., or 
Fr. caresser.] To treat affectionately or 
blandishingly, to touch, stroke, or pat en- 
dearingly; to fondle. Also transf. and fig. 
«absol. 1683. 

To c, a fawn 1870. fig. Its..echoes c. the ear 
LOWELL. William was thus busy in half caressing, 
half coercing, his English subjects FREEMAN. 
HN Care'sser. Care'ssingly adv. Care's- 
sive a. 

Care'ssant,a. rare. 1861. [- Fr. caressant, 
pres. pple. of caresser; see prec., -ANT.] 
Caressing. 

Care Sunday. Sc. 1536. [corresp. to G. kar 
in karfreitag (MHG. karvritac) Good Friday, 
G., MHG. karwoche Passion week ; same word 
as CARE sb.!] The fifth Sunday in Lent. 

Caret (kwrét, ké"rét) 1710. [L., 3rd 
sing. pres. ind. of carére be without, taken to 
mean 'is lacking'.] A mark (A) placed in 
writing below the line to indicate that some- 
thing (written above or in the margin) has 
been omitted in that place. 

Ca're-ta:ker. 1858. [f. CARE sb. + TAKER.) 
One put in charge of any thing or person; 
esp. in Ireland, of an ‘evicted farm’. 

|| Carex (ké"réks). Pl. carices (-isiz). ME. 
(L., = sedge.) Bot. A large genus, N.O. 
Cyperacem, ot grassy-looking plants; a sedge. 

Carf. Obs. or dial. [OR. cyrf m. (ME. kyrf, 
kerfe) — ON. kurfr m. cut-off piece, f. grade- 
var. of ceorfen CARVE; cf. (M)HG. kerbe fem. 
f. kerben. Later form infl. by carve.) 1. 
Cutting, a cut. t2. ? The cut part at the 
end of a piece of wood —1799. 

Carf, obs. pa. t. of CARVE v. 

Carfax, -fox (ka-afeks, -fóks) (ME. car- 
fuks — AFr. carfuks (XIV), for *carrefurkes = 
OFr, carrefure-s (mod. carrefour) :— pop.L. 
*quadrifurcus, f. quadri- comb. form of 
quatuor four + furca FORK.] 1. A place where 
four (or more) roads meet. 2. Hence, the 
proper name of such a place, e.g. at Oxford 
1527. 

Ca'rfour, carrefour. 1477. [— Fr. carre- 
four; see prec.] = prec. (Now only as Fr.) 

l| Carga, 1022. [Sp., see Cargo.) A ‘load’ 
as a measure of weight. 
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+ Ca'rgason, -azon. 1583. [- Sp. cargazon, 
double augm. of carga; see prec., CARGO !.] 
1. A cargo. Also fig. —1882. 2. A bill of 
lading. [So Fr. cargaison.] 1599. 

Car$o'(kà-go) Pl. cargoes. 1657. [- Sp. 
cargo (also carga), corresp. to (O)Fr. charge 
load; see CHARGE sb.] The freight or lading 
of a ship ; ashipload. Also transf. 

A very rich c. DE For. A c. of novels 1806. 

+ Ca'réo'. 1602. [app. a perversion or 
orig. a misprint of contemp. and synon. 
Catso, both first in B. Jonson. Cf. Ganso.] 
1. A contemptuous term for a person. B. 
JoNs. 2. An exclam. —1615. 

Ca'r£oose. 1677. [app. f. CARR*; cf. carr 
swallow.] The Crested Grebe. 

t Cargued, carged, a. 1580. [Origin 
unkn.] Naut. In High-cargued or -carged, 
var. high-charged, high-carved, of unkn. 
meaning —1591. 

Carib (ke-rib). Pl. (xv) caribeis, caribes, 
cariues. 1555. [- native caribe, understood 
by Oviedo to mean ‘brave and daring’. See 
CANNIBAL.] One of the native race which 
occupied the southern islands of the West 
Indies at their discovery : in early use often 
connoting cannibal. Hence Carribal a. 
(after cannibal). Caribbe'an a. and sb. used 
of certain of the West Indian islands, and of 
the sea between them and the mainland. 
var. Caribee-. 

Caribou, -boo (keriba-). 1774. [- Cana- 
dian Fr. caribou, presumably from a N. 
Amer. Indian dialect.] The North-American 
Reindeer. 

Caricature (ke-rikátiü*:i) sb. 1748. [— Fr. 
caricature — It. caricatura, f. caricare load, 
burden, exaggerate; see CHARGE v.] 1. In 
Art. Grotesque or ludicrous representation 
by exaggeration of parts, as in a portrait, 
etc. Also transf. 2. An exaggerated or de- 
based likeness, or copy, naturally or un- 
intentionally ludicrous 1767. Also attrib. 

2. A c. of French cookery W. IRVING. The 
monkey, the c. of our species SMILES. 

Caricature (see prec.), v. 1749. [f. the sb. 
Cf. Fr. caricaturer.] trans. To represent in 
caricature; to make a grotesque likeness of 
1762. transf. and fig. To burlesque 1749. 

He could draw an ill face or c. a good one 
LYTTELTON. Hence Ca:ricatu'rish a. Ca:rica- 
tu'rist. 

Carices, pl. of CAREX. 

Caricous (kw-rikos), a. [f. L. carica kind 
of dry fig + -ous.] Resembling a fig, as c. 
tumour. 

Caries (ké'rijz) 1634, [L.] a. Pathol. 
Decay of the bones or teeth. b. Bol. Decay of 
vegetable tissue. 

|| Carillon (ka-rilvon, -i'yon). 1803. [- Fr. 
carillon, alt. of OFr. car(e)ignon, quarregnon 
i- Rom. *quatrinio, -ón-, peal of four bells.) 
1. A set of bells so hung and arranged as to 
be played upon either by hand or by 
machinery 1836. 2. A melody played on the 
bells 1803. 3. An instrument imitating a peal 
of bells 1819. Hence || Carilloneu'r. [Fr.] 

J| Carina (karoi-n&). 1704. (L., = keel.] 
Zool. and Bot. A name of structures of the 
form of a keel; esp. the two petals forming 
the base of a papilionaceous corolla; also, the 
median ridge on the sternum of birds. Hence 
Cari-nal a. pertaining to the c. 

|| Carinaria (keriné*-ria), 1847. [mod.L. 
carinaria, f. carina keel, +-aria as in 
fritülaria; cf. -ARY' 3.] Zool. A genus of 
Heteropodous Molluses, having a delicate 
Shell of glassy translucency which protects 
the heart and liver. 

Carinate (ke-rinét) a. 1781. [-L. cari- 
matus keel-shaped; see CARINA, -ATE*, and 
next.] Zool. and Bot. Furnished with & 
CARINA or ridge; keeled. 

Carinate (ke-rine't), v. 1698. [- carinat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. carinare supply with a 
shell; see CARINA, -ATE*.] To furnish with 
& carina, keel or central ridge. Hence 
Carrinated ppl. a. = prec. Carina-tion, a 
keel-like formation. 

Cariosity (keri,g-siti). 1638. [f. as next + 
Zl Pathol. A carious condition, or forma- 

lon. 

Carious (ké*-rios), a. 1530. [- L. cariosus, 
1. CARIES; see -ous. Cf. Fr. carieuz.] Pathol. 


| a shi] 


CARLYLISM 


Of bones, teeth, etc.: affected with caries, 
Also transf. Hence Cariousness. 1 

tCarrity. 1530. [-L. caritas, f, carus 
dear; see -ITY.] Dearness —1656. 

Cark (kàik), sb. Obs. or arch. ME. [= AFr, 
karke, repr. northern var. of OFr, carche, 
charche, f. carchier, charchier = Rom, *cap. 
care, for *carricare CHARGE v.] + 1.(?) A load 
(of 3 or 4 cwt.) —1550. 12. Charge, respon- 
sibility -1580. 3. A burden of anxiety; 
anxious solicitude, labour, or toil. (Usu, w. 
care. ME. t 4. Care, pains -1603, 

s He woundeth himselfe with his greedy carke 


Cark (kirk), v. Obs. or arch. [- ONFr, 
carkier = OFr. carchier, charchier; geo 
prec.] f 1. trans. To burden; also, to charge, 
ME. only. 2, To burden with care; to harass, 
trouble (arch.) ME. 3. inir. To be anxious, 
fret oneself; to labour anxiously (arch.) ME, 
+4. To take thought —1608. 

2. Thee nor carketh care nor slander TENNYSON, 
3. A covetous man..carking about his bags 
Barrow. 

Carl, carle (kdl), sb.! OE. [-ON. karl 
man, male, freeman = OHG, kar(a)l, charlo 
i-Gme. *karlaz, *karlon; sce CHURL.] 1. A 
man of the common people, particularly a 
husbandman; ta villain. 2. Hence, a base 
fellow, achurl ME. Sc. A niggard 1542. 3, = 
Fellow. Se. 1550. 4. [By a popular error.] 
The female or seed-bearing hemp plant; also 
called Carl hemp 1523. Also aiirib. 

1. A stout carl for the nones CHAUCER, 2. A 
cross-grained carle 1882. Hence Ca'rlish a.; 


-ness. 
Carl, sb.* dial. 1688. [cf. Cart v.!] l, = 
CARLING’, 1875. 2. Carl Sunday = Carling 


or Care Sunday. 

Carl, v.' 1602. [perh. f. CARL sb.) intr. (1) 
To behave like a curl; to snarl. Still dial. 

Carl, v.* dial. 1611. [perh. back-formation 
f. CARING, taken as a ppl. form.) To parch 
(peas); to bristle. 

t Carlin. Also carline. 1705. [-(O)Fr. 
carlin — It. carlino, f. Carlo King of Naples.] 
A silver coin current in Naples and Sicily, 
worth four-pence English, or, later, two- 
pence -1818. 

Carline', -ing (külin. (MN. kerling 
7 ON. kerling, tem. of karl CARI sb.' (ing = 
-EN').] A woman, esp. an old one; parti- 
cularly à witch. 

Carline’ (kà-ilin). 1578. [~ Fr. carline = 
Sp., It. carlina, med.L. carlina, perh. alt. 
of cardina (f. L. cardo thistle) by assoc. with 
Carolus Magnus (Charlemagne) to whom it 
was revealed as a remedy for pestilence.) A 
genus of Composite plants, allied to the 
thistles, whence called Carline Thistle. 
Carling', carline (kü'lip, -lin). 1011. 
[7 ON. kerling, CARLINE!.] 1. Naut. One of 
the pieces of timber about 5 inches square in 
section, lying fore and aft under the deck of 
ip, with their ends let into the beams. 2. 
Garling-knee : a piece of timber lying trans- 
versely from the ship's side to the hatchway, 
serving to support the deck between the 
two 1626. 

Carling? (ka-alin). 1562. [perh. f. care in 
CARE Sunpay.] Peas parched, or otherwise 
prepared, for eating on C. or Care Sunday. 
Carling Sunday : — CARE SUNDAY. , 

Carlism (kd-aliz’m). 1830. [- Fr. carlisme 
— Sp. carlismo, f. name of Don Carlos, secon 
son of Carlos IV, regarded as the legitimate 
successor of Fernando VII (d. 1833); 8ee 
-ISM.] Attachment to Don Carlos, second des 
of Charles IV of Spain, and his nad Spanis! 
legitimism. So Carlist sb. and a. 

Carlock (kü-lok). 1768. [- Russ. kart 
isinglass; cf. Fr. carlock.] Isinglass from t 
bladder of the sturgeon, imported from 
Russia. (Dicts.) 

t Carrlot. [f. CARL sb.' + 
peasant. A.F.L. mt. v. 108. 781 

Carlovingian (k&iovimdsin) c. IW 
[- Fr. carlovingien, f. Karl Charles, ei 
mérovingien MEROVINGIAN ; largely superse’ n 
by Carolingian.] Belonging to the dy 
of kings founded by Carl the Great. (Charl 


magne). 

Carlylism (kaaloi-liz’m). 1841. [f. Tome 
Carlyle + 18M.] The literary mano 1 
teachings of Carlyle ; a mannerism of Carly'e- 


-or'.] A chur, 


CARMAGNOLE 


So Carly'lean 4. and sb. Carlylese, the 
style of Carlyle. \ 

| Carmagnole (karman*ol). 1796. [Fr., 
orig. jacket which became popular during 
the Revolution in France, prob. from name 
of Carmagnola in Piedmont.) 1, A popular 
song and dance of the time of the French 
Revolution 1827. 2. Anickname for a French 
soldier of that time; applied by Burns to 
Satan 1796. 3. A bombastic report from the 
French revolutionary army 1860. 

2. That curst c., auld Satan BURNS. 

Carman! (kü'imémn). 1580. [f. CAR sb.] A 
man who drives à car; à carter, carrier. 

t Ca'rman?*, OE. [~ ON. karmann, var. of 
karlmann; see CARI sb.'] A man, an adult 
male -ME. 

Carmelite (ià-rméloit), sb. and a. 1500. [— 
Fr. carmélite or med.L. carmelita; cf. late L. 
Carmelites inhabitant of Mount Carmel.) 1. 
A member of an order of mendicant friars 
founded on Mount Carmel in the 12th cen- 
tury; a White Friar. Also as adj. 2. A fine 
woollen stuff; perh., = Fr. carmeline ‘wool of 
the vicuña’ (Littré) 1828. vars. t Carme, 
t Ca'rmelin, t Ca‘rmelitan, Hence Ca'r- 
meli:tess, a female C. 

tCa'rminate, v. 1601. [~ carminat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. carminare (cf. late L. car- 
men, -min- card for wool); see -ATE*.] Of 
medicines : To expel (wind) from the stomach 
or bowels —16: 

Carminative (ka-amine'tiv). 1655. [- (O)Fr. 
carminatif, ive, or med.L. carminat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of carminare heal by incantation; 
see CHARM, -ATIVE.] adj. Of medicines, ete, : 
Having the quality of expelling wind; orig., 
of making ‘grosse humors fine and thin’ 
(Florio). sb. (sc. medicine or agent.] 1071. 

Carmine (kü'amin) 1712. [-(O)Fr. car- 
min or med.L. carminium, perh. conflation 
of carmesinum (see CRIMSON, KERMES, ALKER- 
MES) and minium cinnobar.] 1. A beautiful 
red or crimson pigment obtained from 
cochineal. Chem. = Carminic acid. 2. transf. 
As the name of a colour 1799. Also as adj. 
Hence Carmi'nic (Chem.), in C. acid: the 
colouring matter of cochineal. 

t Carmot. 1851. [Origin unkn.] Alch. The 
Substance of which the philosopher's stone 
was supposed to consist. ( Diets.) 

Carnac (ka-mek). rare. 1704. [- Fr. 
cornac, Pg. cornaca, perh. — Sinhalese *kira- 
wanayaka elephant tamer; cf. cournakeas, 
reported by a Du. traveller xvil.) The driver 
of an elephant, a mahout. 

Carnage (kü-méds). 1600. [- Fr. carnage 
~It. carnaggio (cf. Pr. carnatge heap of 
slain) :- med.L. carnaticum, f. L. caro, carn- 
flesh; see -AGu.} 1. Carcases collectively ; esp. 
of men slain in battle. ? Obs. 1607. 2. The 
slaughter of a great number, esp. of men; 
butchery, massacre 1600. Also personified. 

1. The future c. of the fight Gay. 2. Such as 
delight only in c. and bloudshed HOLLAND. Yea, 
€. is Thy daughter Worpsw. 

T Carnah sb. 1528. Perversion of cardinal 

Carnal (kà-xmnàál) a. ME. [-Chr.L. car- 
nalis (Tertullian), f. caro, carn- flesh + -alis 
;AL.] + 1. Bodily, corporeal —1847; related 

according to the flesh’ —1598. 2. Pertaining 
to the body; fleshly, sensual; sexual ME. 
3. Not spiritual (arch.) 1483. t4. Carni- 
Vorous; fig. bloody SHAKS. Also in comb. 
ino interment SIR T. BROWNE. His c. mother 
least 2. Blynded with sensualite & carnal 
iss i 1526, C. desire Mur. 3. To minister vnto 
fes carnall things Rom. 15:27. Doubt And c. 
ui A P.L. X1. 212. Hence t Ca'rnal v. (rare) 
Carnal intr. to have c. intercourse with. 
+ Caren ism, the practice of what is c. (rare). 
alist, a fleshly-minded man; var. t Ca'r- 
nalite. Ca'rnally adv. Ca'rnalness. 

Carnality (kamæīiti). ME. [-ChrL. 
farnalitas (Augustine); see prec., -ITY.] 1. 
M ndend 2. Sensuality ; carnal intercourse 

- 5. Unspirituality ; " i 
ete, 1488. p ality ; concr. a carnal thing, 

- To give up one: 
catnalitie of the lawe bal, 5 Does THe 

Carnalize (kd-miloiz), v. 1685. [f. CARNAL 


G. + IZE.] To mal H 
spirituality. ike carnal; to rob of 
Ca'rnallite, 1876. (f. von Carnall, a Ger- 


man mining engineer + -ITE' 2b.] Min. A 
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hydrous chloride of potassium and mag- 
nesium, occurring in the salt mines in Prussia 
and Persia. 

tCarnary (k&anüri) 1538. |- med.L. 
carnarium charnel-house (in cl.L. larder. 
meat-safe) subst. use of L. carnarius per- 
taining to flesh, f. caro, carn- flesh ; see -ARY?.] 
A charnel-house. 

Carnassial (kazns-sidl) a. (sb.) 1849. [f. 
Fr. carnassier carnivorous (— Pr. carnasier) 
+ -AL'.] Anat. adj. Relating to flesh eating : 
used of certain teeth. sb. A carnassial tooth. 

+ Carnation’, ME. [-OFr. carnacion, 
-tion app. aphetic f. incarnation.) = Incarna- 
tion —1710. 

Carnation? (kamé‘-Jon). 1535. [- Fr. car- 
nation — It. carnagione — late L. carnatio, 
-On- fleshiness, corpulence, f. caro, carn- 
flesh ; see -ATION.] 

A. sb. 1. t Flesh-colour; a light rosy pink, or 
oceas. crimson. 2. pl. ‘Flesh tints’ in a paint- 
ing 1704, 3. A variety of cherry 1664. 

1. Her complexion of the most delicate c. 
LYTTON. Hence Carna'tioned a, f flesh- 
coloured ; reddened. 

B. adj. [The sb. used attrib.] Flesh-coloured ; 
rose-pink 1565. 

Carnation ° (kamé'-fon). 1538. [In XVI also 
coronation incarnation; the reason for these 
three forms is unexplained.] Bot. Name for 
the cultivated varieties of the Clove-pink 
(Dianthus caryophyllus). 

Carnations, and streak’d Gilly-vors Wint. T. 1v. 


iv. 82. 

t Ca'rnel. ME. only. [-OFr. carnel, 
quernel (mod. créneau); see CRENEL.] Battle- 
ment, embrasure. Hence t Carneled a. 

Carnelian (kamilián) 1695. [var. of 
CORNELIAN!, after L. caro, carn- flesh.) CORNE- 
LIAN; a flesh-coloured, deep red, or reddish- 
white variety of Chalcedony. var. t Ca'r- 


neol. 
Carneous (kà-nios) a. 1578. [f. late L. 
carneus of flesh, carnal (f. L. caro, carn- 


flesh) + -ous.] 1. Consisting of flesh, fleshy. 

+ 2. Flesh-coloured, palo red 1673. 

Carney, sb. ? Obs. 1678. [Origin unkn.] A 
disease in horses in which the mouth be- 
comes furred so that they cannot eat. 

| Carnifex (küanifeks). Now Hist. 1521. 
[L.; in ancient L. ‘executioner’, but in med. 
L. often *butcher'.] An executioner. Hence 
Carnifi-cial a. belonging to an executioner, 
or to a butcher. 

Carnification (kà:mifiké-fon) 1734. [f. 
CARNIFY; see -FICATION; cf. Fr. carnification 
(xvm).] t1. The formation of flesh. 2. The 
act or process of conversion into flesh 1758. 

2. C. of the lung 1881. The miracle of c. 1827. 

Carnify (kü-nifoi), v. 1639. [f. L. caro, 
carn- flesh + -FY.] 1. To convert into flesh; 


(intr.) to become like flesh 1643. t2. To 
generate flesh -1829. 
Carnival (kà'mivál. 1549. [~ It. carne-, 


carnovale (whence Fr. carnaval) with dial. 
vars. carnelevare, karlevá — med.L. carnele- 
vamen, -levarium Shrovetide, f. L. caro, carn- 
flesh + levare lighten, raise ; lit. ‘cessation of 
flesh-eating'.] 1. The week (orig. the day) 
before Lent, devoted in Italy and other 
Roman Catholic countries to revelry and 
riotous amusement, Shrove-tide; the festi- 
vity of this season. 2. fig. Any season or 
course of feasting or riotous revelry 1598. 

1. attrib. In their Carnoual time (which we call 
shroftide) 1549. BYRON Beppo vi. 2. A c. of 
intellect without faith LOWELL. Hence Ca:rni- 
vale'sque “1. of the style of the c. 

| Carnivora (kazni-vórá), sb. pl. 1830. 
[mod.L. carnivora (sc. animalia); see CAR- 
NIVOROUS.] Zool. A large order of flesh-eating 
Mammalia, including the feline, canine, and 
ursine families. (For a sing., see CARNIVORE.) 
Also, occ. applied to other animals, as beetles, 
etc. 

Ca:rnivora'city. [Humorous extension of 
carnivorous after voracity.] Appetite for flesh. 
POPE. 

Carnivore (ká-nivo^a). 1854. [- Fr. carni- 
vore — L. carnivorus; see next.] One of the 
CARNIVORA. Also, a carnivorous plant. 

Carnivorous (kaii'vóros), a. 1646. [f. L. 
carnivorus, f. caro, carn- flesh; see -VOROUS.] 
Feeding on flesh ; applied : (Zool.) to animals 
which naturally prey on other animals (esp. 


CAROMEL 


to the CARNIVORA); (Bot.) to plants which 
absorb animal substances as food ; and ( Med.) 
to caustics as destructive of flesh. 

Carno'se, a. 1562. [- L. carnosus (f. caro, 
carn- flesh) see -08E!.] = CARNOUS. 

Carnosity (kaumo:siti. 1533. [-(O)Fr. 
carnosité or med.L. carnosiías, f. L. carnosus ; 
see prec., -ITY.] f 1. Fleshiness; pulpiness; 
flesh or pulp —1657. 2. A morbid fleshy 
growth, a caruncle 1559. Also f fig. 

1. The c. of an olive HOLLAND, of an apple 1657. 
2. A c. in the bladder 1618. fig. [Consciences] over- 
grown with a c. SPELMAN, 

Carnoso- (kamó"-so) comb. form of L. 
carnosus, — 'carnose and..". 

Carnous (kü-inos) a. 1577. [- L. carno- 
sus; see CARNOSE, -0US.] 1. Consisting of or 
abounding in flesh; fleshy. 2. Of fruits, roots, 
etc. : Pulpy, fleshy 1601. 

1. A fair and c. state of Body SIR T. BROWNE. 

Carny, carney (kà-ni), v. dial. and collog. 
1811. [Origin unkn.] To act in a wheedling or 
coaxing manner. Also frans. 

Carob (ke-rób) 1548. [- Fr. ftcar(r)obe 
(mod. caroube), superseding OFr. carouge :— 
med.L. carrubia, -ium - Arab.  karrüba.] 
The fruit of an evergreen leguminous tree 
(Ceratonia siliqua), Carob-tree, a native of 
the Levant ; a long flat horn-like pod contain- 
ing numerous hard seeds embedded in pulp. 
Alsocalled carob-bean, -pod. Also, the tree 1548. 

Enbposed to be the husks of Luke 15:16; and the 
locusts eaten by the Baptist, whence called 
Locust-pods and St, John's $ 

Caro'che, sb. arch. 1591. [-Fr. tearroche 
(xvi) - It. carroccio, -ia. augm. of carro 
chariot; see CAR, CAROSSE.! The 17th-c, name 
of a coach representing the modern carriage 
for town use. Now Hist. Hence + Caro'che 
v. to ride or convey in a c. Caro'ched ppl. a. 
seated in a c. 

Caroigne, obs. f. CARRION. 

Carol (ke-rol), sb. ME. [-OFr. carole 
(surviving dial. in senses '(round) dance', 
‘dance song’, *merrymaking' ) = Pr. carola, 
corola (whence It. carola), of doubtful origin.] 
1. A ring-dance with song. Hence 2. A song ; 
now usually one of a joyous strain ME. 3. A 
song or hymn of joy ; esp. A Christmas carol 
1502. +4. A ring, e.g. of standing stones 
-1470. t 5. An enclosure or study in a cloister 
(1 hence c.-window) —1810. 

1. Faire is carole of maide gent ME. 2. The 
whiles the maydens doe theyr carroll sing 
SPENSER. The fife-like c. of the lark CAMPBELL. 
3. Holly carolles SURREY. MILT. P.L. XII. 367. 

Carol (kee-rdl, -al), v. ME. [- OFr. caroler; 
see prec.] t 1. intr. To dance in a ring and 
sing -1530. Hence 2. To sing; now usu.: To 
sing a lively or joyous song ME. 3. trans. To 
sing; to celebrate in song 1575. 

2. And c. lowd of love, and loves delight P. 
FLETCHER. Merrily merrily c. the gales TENNY- 
SON. 3. To carroll out this roundelay GREENE. 
The shepherds. .C. her goodness loud in rustic 
lays MILT. Comus 849. Hence Caroler, -oller. 
+ Carrolet, a little c. 

Ij Carolin (ke-rólin). 1821. [~ G. Karolin, f. 
med.L. Carolus Charles.) A gold coin for- 
merly current in Bavaria and Würtemberg, 
and worth about 20s. sterling. 

Carolina (kwróloinü). 1734. The name 
(after Charles II) of a N. American colony ; 
hence used in Carolina Pink, Spigelia 
marilandica, also called Indian Pink 
Hence Caroli‘nian a. belonging to North 
or South C. 

Caroline, sb. 1555. [subst. use of the adj. 
(see next). Cf. CARLIN, CAROLIN, CAROLUS.] A 
name of various coins. 

Caroline (keerdloin), a. 1652. [~ med. or 
mod.L. Carolinus, t. med.L. Carolus Charles; 
see -INE'.] Of or pertaining to Charles; e.g. 
to Charles the Great, or to Charles I and II 
of England and their period. 

Caroli'ngian, a. [Re-formation of CARLO- 
VINGIAN on Carolus Charles. Cf. Fr. carolin- 
gien.] = CARLOVINGIAN. 

Caroli'tic, a. Arch. Erron. f. CoROLUITIC. 

Carolus (kæròlðs). 1687. [f. Carolus, 
Latinized form of Karl, Charles.] A gold 
piece struck in the reign of Charles I; worth 
orig. 20s., later 23s. 

Carom, carrom (kee-ram). 1779. [Shorten- 
ing of CARAMBOLE.] = CANNON sb. 6. 

Caromel, var. of CARAMEL. 


read. 


CAROON 


t Caroo'n, carroo'n, caroo'me. 1720. 
[Origin unkn.] *A licence by the Lord Mayor 
of London to keep a cart’ (Wharton) —1832. 


f Caro'sse. 1598. [- Fr. carosse (mod. 
carrosse) — It. carrozza, augm. of carro 
chariot, etc.; of. CAROCHE.] A CAROCHE 
1657. 


|| Carotee'l, -e'l. 1704. [perh. —Arab. kir{dl — 
Gr. kdpraddos kind of basket.] A tierce or cask 
for dried fruit, etc., averaging about 7 cwt. 

Carotic (kiro-tik), a. 1656. [-Gr. apo- 
Twós Stupefying; see next, -Ic, Cf. Fr. caro- 
lique.] Phys. 1. Having power to stupefy ; of 
the nature of or pertaining to stupor or carus 
1684. 2. = CAROTID (rare). 
pre sleep 1881. 2. C. Arteries 1656, blood 


Carotid (kirg-tid). 1667. [~ Fr. carotide 
or mod.L. carotides — Gr. xapwríbes, pl. of 
xapur(s, f. kapotv stupefy; so named because 
compression of these arteries produces 
stupor (Galen).] 

A, adj. Epithet of the two great arteries of 
the neck, which supply blood to the head. b. 
Pertaining to or adjoining the carotid 
arteries 1842. var. t Caro'tidal, Caroti'- 
dian. 

B. sb. A carotid artery 1741. 

Carou'ba. A var. of Caron (tree). 

Carousal (kürau:zál) 1765. [f. CAROUSE v. 
+ -AL 2.) A fit of carousing, a carouse; a 
drunken revel. 

The swains were preparing for a c. STERNE. 

f Carou'se, adv. 1507. [In phr. drink or 
quaff carouse (XVI) repr. G. garaus trinken 
drink completely (lit. ‘quite out’; cf. ALL OUT 
adv.).] (To drink, quaff, etc.) to the bottom, 
& full bumper -1667. 

Carouse (kárau-z), sb. 1559. (The prec. adv. 
taken for obj. of the vb.] f 1. The act or 
fashion of ‘drinking carouse’ —1011. t2. A 
full bumper, à toast —1813. 3. A drinking 
bout 1690. 

2. Quaffe Carowses to our Mistresse health Tam. 
Shr. 1. ii. 277. 3. The early feast and late c. POPE. 

Carouse (kürau:z), v. 1507. [f. CAROUSE 
adv.] intr. To drink ‘all out’, drink freely and 
often; to drink a bumper to. Also + trans. 

Some. .garoused of his wine till they were 
reasonable pleasant RALEGH. Hence Carou-ser. 

Carousel (karuzel) Also carrousel. 
1650. [= Fr. carrousel — It. carosello, ga-.] A 
tournament in which knights, in companies, 
variously dressed, engaged in plays, exer- 
cises, chariot races, etc. 

By many erron. identified with carousal. 

Carp (küip) sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. carpe- 
Pr. carpa, or the common source, late L. 
carpa (Cassiodorus) name of a fish of the 
Danube.] 1. A freshwater flsh, Cyprinus 
carpio, the type of the family Cyprinidae; 
commonly bred in ponds. 2. Applied to 
other species of the genus, as the Gold and 
Silver Fish, etc, 1786, 

1. The C...a stately, a good, and a very subtle 
fish WALTON. 

Carp (kéap), v. ME. [Senses 1-3-ON, 
karpa brag; later senses (4—5) either infl. by, 
or a new formation on, L. carpere pluck, fig. 
slander, calumniate.] t 1. To speak (trans. 
and intr.) -1605. t 2. intr. To sing or recite 
—1802. + 3. To prate, chatter —1557. 4. spec. 
To talk querulously, censoriously, or cap- 
tiously; to flnd fault, cavil. (The current 
sense.) 1548. Also with at. +5. To take 
exception to —1078. *"[Assoc. w. CARK. 

A. The king. .carpeth upon the marriage DIGGES. 
To c. at a great writer M. ARNOLD. Hence 
Ga'rper. 

Carpal (kü-rpül a. 1743. [f. CARPUS + 
-AL'.] Anat, Of or pertaining to the carpus 
or wrist. sb. pl. = Carpal bones 1855. 

Carpel (kA-apél), 1835. [- Fr. carpelle or 
mod.L. carpellum (Dunal, 1817), f. Gr. 
xapnós fruit; see -EL.] Bot. One of the cells of 
& compound pistil or fruit; or the single cell 
of a simple pistil or fruit. Hence Ca'rpellary 
a. pertaining to, or of the nature of, a c. var. 
Ca:rpid. 

Carpent (kà-ipónt), v. rare. 1623. [- med. 
L. carpentare; see next.| To make as a 
carpenter; also fig. Hence t Ca-rpentage, 
carpentry. 

Carpenter (ka-apéntez), sb. ME. [- AFr. 
carpenter, OFr. carpentier, (also mod.) char- 
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pentier :—late L. carpentarius (sc. artifex) 
carriage-maker, f. L. carpentum two-wheeled 
carriage, of Gaulish origin (cf. carrus CAR); 
see -ER*.] 1. ‘An artificer in wood’ (J.); one 
who does the framework of houses, ships, eto., 
as opp. to a joiner, cabinet-maker, etc. 2. = 
c.-ant, -bee, etc. 1883. 

1. Is not this the c., the sonne of Mary Mark 6:3. 

'omb., etc.: c.-ant, a species of tree-ant which 
bores into the trunk of a tree; -bee, a genus of 
solitary bees, Xylocopa, the females of which 
excavate cells in decaying wood in which to 
deposit their eggs; carpenter's measure, ton- 
nage as measured by the cubic foot. Hence 
Ca'rpentership, the art of a c. 

Ca'rpenter, v. 1815. (f. prec.] To do car- 
penter's work; to make by carpentry ; to put 
together mechanically. 

Carpentry (kà-upéntri. ME. [= AFr. 
carpentrie = (O)Fr. charpenterie, f. char- 
pentier (cf. late L. carpentaria (sc. fabrica) 
carriage-maker's work-shop; see prec., -RY.] 
1. The trade or art of cutting, working, and 
joining timber into structures. 2. Timber- 
work constructed by the carpenter; e.g. the 
pieces of a roof, floor, centre, etc. 1555. Also 
attrib. 

Carpet (küapét) sb. [- OFr. carpite or 
med.L. carpita — It. t carpita woollen coun- 
terpane, corresp. to Fr. charpie lint, subst. use 
of pa. pple. of charpir :- Rom. *carpire, for 
L. carpere pluck, pull topieces.] t 1. A thick 
fabric, commonly of wool, used to cover 
tables, beds, etc.; a table-cloth —1728. 2. A 
similar fabric, generally worked in a pattern 
of divers colours, used to spread on a floor 
or the ground, or (now usually) to cover a. 
floor or stair. Also the material. ME. 3. fig. 
A covering resembling à carpet in smooth- 
ness, softness, or colouring 1593. 4. = c.-moth. 
1856. 

1. A C. for the Communion Table 1702. On the 
c.: under consideration. 2. No Persian carpets 
spread th’ imperial way DRYDEN. t Knight of the 
c.: one dubbed in time of peace upon the c., as 
opp. to one dubbed in the field; also = CARPET- 
KNIGHT, 3. Vpon the Grassie €. of this Plaine 
Rich. II. mi, iii. 50. 

Comb., etc. c.-dance, an informal dance for 
which the c. is not taken up; -moth, a name for 
species of Geometer moths, from their variegated 
colouring; -snake, a large Australian snake 
(Morelia variegata); -sweeper, a mechanical 
apparatus for Vip AS a carpet. Also CARPET- 
KNIGHT (q.v.), and the like, in which carpet implies 
haunting the’ boudoir, dilettantism, etc, Hence 
Ca'rpetless a. 

Carpet (k&-zpét), v. 1626. |f. the &b.] 1. 
To cover or spread with or as with a carpet. 
2. collog. To call into a room to be repri- 
manded 1840. 

1. A fair Chamber. .carpeted under Foot BACON. 
2. They had done nothing! Why were they 
carpeted ? 1840. 

Ca'rpet-ba'$. 1844. A travelling bag, pro- 
perly one made of carpet. Also attrib. 

CGa'rpet-baéger. orig. U.S. slang. 1868. 
If. prec. + -ER!.] A scornful appellation for 
Northerners who went south after the 
American Civil War of 1861—5, seeking 
private gain or political advancement; a 
political candidate in a locality with which 
he is unconnected. Hence -bagging. 

Carpeting (kà-pétip) sb. 1800. [f. CAR- 
PET sb. orv. + -ING'.] 1, The action of cover- 
ing (as) with carpet. 2. Material for carpets 
1806. Also transf. 

Ca'rpet-kni:&ht. 1576. Orig. perh. = 
Knight of the carpet; but usually a contemp- 
tuous term for a stay-at-home soldier. 

Brave C. Knights in Cupid's fights D'URFEY. 

Carpholite (ka-ifóleit). 1844. [-G. kar- 
pholith (Werner 1819), f. Gr. xdépdos straw; 
see -LITE.] Min. A hydrous silicate of 
alumina and manganese, occurring in silky 
fibres of a straw-yellow colour. 

Carphology (kaxfolódgi. 1851. [- Gr. 
kappodoyia (Galen), f. xdpdos straw, etc., + 
àéyew collect.] Med. The movements of 
delirious patients, as if searching for imagi- 
nary objects, or picking the bed-clothes; 
floccilation. 

Carpo-', 
wrist. 

Carpo-*, comb. f. Gr. xaprós fruit, as in: 
Ca'rpolite, -lithe [Gr. Aio], a fossil fruit. 
Carpology [Gr. -Aoyia], the part of botany 
which is concerned with the study of fruits; 


comb. f. Gr. xapzós CARPUS, 


CARRICK BEND 


hence Carpolo'gicala., -lo-gically adv., -logist, 
Carpo'phagous [Gr. “-dayos} a., (Zool) fruit. 
eating. Ca'rpophore [Gr. -5opos], (Bot.) a pro- 
longation of the axis of a flower, raising da 
above the stamens, as in Geraniacez and Ümbelli- 
fere. Carpophyli [Gr. giov), (Bot.) the modi- 
fied leaf which by its folding produces a carpal, 
Ca:rpospore [Gr. opos], (Bot.) in Thallo : 
the spore formed in a sporocarp; hence fes] 
spo‘rous a., applied to certain Algae, 

Carpocra'tian. 1587. (See -IAN] A 
follower of Carpocrates of Alexandria (A.D, 
120) who asserted the mortality of Christ's 
body and the creation of the world by 
angels. 

l| Carpus (kü«upbs. 1079. [mod.L. = Gr, 
Kapnós wrist.] Anat. The part of the skeleton 
which unites the hand to the fore-arm, con- 
sisting in the higher vertebrates of eight 
small bones. In man it forms the wrist; in 
the horse, the knee. 

Carr? (kaa). dial. OE. [ONorthumb. carr 
rock.] A rock; now esp. used of insulated 
rocks off the Northumbrian and Scottish 
coasts. 

Carr*, car (kia). local. ME. [-ON.; cf. 
Olcel. kjarr-mjrr marsh-ground covered 
with brush-wood, Da. kær, kjær pool, pond, 
Sw. ker fen, morass, marsh, moor, Norw. 
kjær, kjerr pool, marsh.) 1. A pool; à fen; 
now usu., wet boggy ground; a meadow 
recovered from the bog. 2. A fenny copse 
ME. Also attrib. 

Carrack, carack (kee-rik). Now Hist. ME. 
[-(O)Fr. caraque, prob. (like It. caracea) 
— Sp. carraca - Arab. karákir.] A large ship 
of burden, also fitted for warfare, formerly 
used by the Portuguese in trading with the 
East Indies; a galleon. 

DES a vast Carrack flies, while none pursue DE 

OE. 

Carrageen, -gheen (ke-rigin). 1894. (f. 

Carragheen in Ireland.) A kind of seaweed 
(Chrondus crispus), also called Irish moss, of a 
cartilaginous texture and a purplish colour, 
becoming yellowish-white when dried. It 
yields a jelly, used for food and in medicine. 

Carrat, Carraway; see CARAT, CARAWAY, 

Carrefour ; see CARFOUR. 

Carrell, obs. f. CAROL. 

Carriage (ke:rids). ME. [~ ONFr. cariage, 
f. carier CARRY v.; see -AGF.] 

I. 1. The action of carrying; conveyance 
(esp. of merchandise). + 2. A toll on transport 
=1771. t3. An obsolete feudal service, Cf. 
AVERAGE sb. —1835. 4. The cost of carrying 
1753. +5. Power or capacity for carrying 
—1740. 6. Action of carrying out; conduct, 
administration 1601. 7. The carrying (of & 
motion) 1879. 

1. Mules or horses for c. DE For. 5. DDD 1 W. 
74. 6. C. of affaires 1601, of an Enterprise 1652, à 
sale 1876, an order 1884, 

II. 1. Manner of carrying (one's body, oF 
any part of it, oneself); mien; deportment; 
behaviour 1590. 2. Habitual conduct 
(Referring to morals.) 1588. t3. Manner 
of conducting —1096. 

1. A stately C. 1653. A graceful c. of the head 
DE Quincey. Com. Err. 11. ii. 14. 3. The present 
c. of matters at Court EVELYN. 

TII. 1. Something carried ; à load 1458. 12 
Baggage -1743. t3. Meaning (of words) 
1607. hi 
2. Dauid left his cariage in the hand of T 
RA of the cariage 1 Sam. 17:32. + 3 Haml. Y. 


IV. 1. Means of conveyance ; esp. & ynesléd 
vehicle 1450. Often in comb. 2. ed 
wheeled vehicle kept for private use 


1688. (c) Arch. A supporting framework, e.g. the 
c, of a staircase 1823. 

Comb.: c.-company, people who keep Ia 
cartiages; c. dog, a Batmatian dog; ~ of 
-horse, one that runs in a c.; -way: that Hit 
roads, etc., intended for vehicular traffic. tie for 
Ca'rriaéeable a. portable (rare); préction age 
wheeled carriages. Ca'rriaged a. t having 
portment; furnished with carriages. erick, 

Ca:rrick bend. 1819. [perh. f. ent 7 
var. of CARRACK, + BEND sb.! 3-] Nn 
kind of knot for splicing two ropes tos 


GARRICK BITTS 


Carrick bi'tts. 1847. (Cf. prec., BITT.] 
Naut. The Brrr$ near the end of the windlass; 
windlass-bitts. 

Carrier (kee-rior). ME. [f, CARRY v. + 
-ER*.] 1. One who or that which carries (see 
CARRY v.); a bearer. 2. One whose occupation 
is to carry loads, a porter 1511. 3. spec, One 
who undertakes for hire the conveyance of 

ds and parcels. (The familiar current 
sense.) 1471. 4. = CARRIER-PIGEON 1641, 5. 
A conduit for water, etc. 1797, 6. A person or 
animal that carries and disseminates disease- 
germs 1906. 

1. A carier of letters 1580. One of Cupid's 
Carriers Merry W. 11. li. 141. Techn. uses. Used 
of parts of instruments and machines which act as 
bearers and transmittors; in Mech. esp. a piece 
of iron in a lathe by which what is being turned 
is carried round in the machine. Electr. The wave. 
or current, or frequency transmitted in electrical 
communication. 3. By the Cork c. BERKELEY, 
‘North Western Railway Company, carriers’ 


iB. 
ud c.-bird, the pelican, the carrier-pigeon ; 
«shell, -trochus, a genus of molluscs, which 
attach pieces of stone, coral, etc., to their shells. 

Ca'rrier-pi&eon. 1647. A breed of pigeons 
with strong homing instincts, used for carry- 
ing letters. Also fig. 

Carriole (ke-rio"l). 1808. [- Fr. carriole 
=It. carriuola, dim. of carro Car.) 1. a. A 
small open carriage with a seat for one 1834. 
b. A light covered cart 1860. 2. A sledge used 
in Canada 1808. 

Carrion (ke-rion), sb. (and a) [ME. 
charoine, caroyne, -oigne-AFr., ONFr. 
caroine, -oigne, OFr. charoigne (mod. char- 
ome) i= Rom. *caronia, f. L. caro flesh.) 

A. sb. t 1. A dead body -1703. 2. Dead 
putrefying flesh of man or beast; flesh unfit 
for food ME. Also fig. t 3. Used of a living 
human body, or living person —1661; also of 
animals (in sense ‘vermin’; occ, merely 
‘worthless beast’) —1039. 

2. Whan a beast is tourned to careine Hrab 3. 


Old feeble Carrions Jul. C. m. i. 130. Hence 
{Carrrionly a, and adv. 


B. alirib. 1, Of, or pertaining to, corrupting 
flesh 1535. Also transf. 2. tCarrion-like; 
rotten; loathsome 1565 

2. Mounted. .on lean c. Tits that were nothing 
but skin and bone 1653. Comb. c.-flower, the 
genus Stapelia, also Smilax herbacea, from the 
scent of their blossoms, 

Carrion crow. 1528. A species of Crow 
(Corvus corone) which feeds on carrion, 
small animals, poultry, etc. 

Carritch, ~es (ka-ritf, -iz). Sc. 1701. [Car- 
rilches (XVII) is a perversion of t CATECHISE 
(XVI) = Fr. catéchèse, and has been treated as 
& plural with sing. carritch. The Sc. carritch 
rests on a pronunc. (ka-titféz; cf. Fr. 
katefez).] = CATECHISM. 

Carriwi'tchet, carwi'tchet. 1614. [Origin 
unkn.] A pun, quibble; a hoaxing question. 
pounded with a quibble or a carwitchet at the 

lermaid Scorn, 

Carrom, var. of CAROM, CARAMBOLE. 

Carronade (kmróné*-d). 1779. (f. Carron, 
near Falkirk in Scotland, where originally 
cast,  -ADE.] Mil. A short piece of ord- 
nance, usually of large calibre, having a 
chamber for the powder like a mortar : chiefly 
used on shipboard. 

Carron oil. 1884. [From Carron ironworks, 
Where said to have been first used.) A lini- 
Ment of linseed oil and lime water in equal 
Darts, 

Carrot (ke-rot. 1533. [- (O)Fr. carotte — L. 
omoa Gr. xaporóv] 1. An umbelliferous 
Plant, (Daucus carota) having a large tapering 
wok which in cultivation is bright red, 

leshy, and edible 1538; usually the root it- 
self 1533. 2. pl. (joc.) Red hair, or a name for 
one who has such hair 1685. Hence Ca'rroty 
a. red; Of persons : red-haired. 

t Carrow. 1577. [Ir. cerrbach (mod. sp. 
cearrbhach) gambler.) An Irish itinerant 
gambler —1829, 

TORT) (kæri), v. ME. [-AFr, ONFr. 
p ter, var. of charier (mod. charrier cart, 
pha Corresp. to Pr. carrejar, f. car CAR + 
pis ier (3 Rom. *-idiare).] I. 1. trans. To 
on) ey, orig. by cart, hence in any vehicle, 
n horseback, ete. Also absol. and fig. 2. To 
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bear from one place to another; to go sup- 
porting ME. Also fig. 3. To conduct, lead, 
take with one; to take fo. Now arch. and 
dial. 1513. 4. To transfer (a number, an 
entry, etc.) to another column, book, etc. 
1745. 5. To cause to go or come; to conduct, 
impel 1703. 6. fig. To continue to have with 
one as one moves on 1777. 7. To extend or 
continue (a line, a piece of work) ME.; also 
fig. 1711. 8. To take as the result of effort, 
to win: also with off 1607. 9. To take by 
assault 1601. Also íransf. and fig. 10. To 
gain victory for (a measure, one's candidate, 
etc.) 1619. 11. To conduct, manage (an affair, 
ete.) Now arch. 1590. 12. Falconry. To fly 
away with the quarry. [So Fr. charrier.] 
1015. 

1. C. corne Gen. 42:19. To c. 407. in toys DE FOE, 
wheat 1801. fig. To c. (a person) through Virgil's 
Æneid CHATHAM, 2. Wel coude she carie a morsel 
CHAUCER. He shall. .carrie them [the lambes] in his 
bosome Tsa. 40:11. To c. coals (fig.); see COAL. To 
c. a hawk, i.e. bear iton the fist 1826. To c. a letter 
1591. fig. [Private judgment] carried into politics 
BUCKLE. 3. To c. a ship to Lisbon DE FOE, a 
horse to water 1822, [a person] before a justice 
1799. 5. To c. all before one. The Canal. .serves 
to c. the water..to this city 1750. As high 
as a crossbow can c. 1869. Where winds can c. 
POPE. 7. To c. a wall from sea to sea 1878. ^ 
To c. Good-manners to an Excess ADDISON. 8. 
To c. it: to win the contest, So To c. the day. 9. 
To c. a position 1870. 

II. 1. To bear, hold up, while marching, 
running, or moving about; to bear about 
with one; to bear ME. 2. To bear (the body, 
head, etc.) in a certain way 1583. 3. refl. To 
comport, behave, demean oneself 1593. f 4. 
To wield —1651. 5. Mil. To hold a weapon in 
position for saluting 1796. 6. To support, 
sustain the weight or burden of, bear 1626. 

1. To c. weight (in Horse-racing) : i.e. such extra 
weight as equalizes the competitors. To c. a swerd 
Wyecrir, the Standard 1703, arms JowETT. More 
rum than he could c. SMOLLETT. Mrs. Thrale.. 
fancies she carries a boyd OHNSON. To c. a distinc- 
tion in our thoughts BERKELEY. To c. a grave 
face 1873, value 1693, weight 1691, authority 
BUTLER, a sense, as words HOBBES, a consequence 
1877. A contract which carries interest BLACK- 
STONE. 2. To carry one's head high 1723. 3. 
Carrying themselves rudely 1719. 4. f To c. a 
(great) stroke: to wield great influence. 6. To c. 
sail: said of the ship or those who work it 1631. 
Arches carried by pillars RUSKIN. To c, a crop 
1799, cattle 1884, an inference, etc. (mod.). 

III. Combined with adverbs, in specialized 
combinations. (See also the preceding senses 
and the adverbs.) 

Carry about. To drive hither and thither, 
Ephes. 4:14. away. a. trans. = carry off, 
a. b. To move forcibly from the footing of reason 
and judgement, c. trans. To break off; to lose by 
breakage ; and intr. C Naut. d. To c. it away: 
to gain the day. Haml, 11. ii. 377. Carry forward. 
To transfer to another column, page, or book, or 
to the next account. Carry off. a. To remove from 
this life. b. To win. c. To make passable. d. To 
bear it out. Carry on. a. To advance (a proceed- 
ing). b. To keep up. c. To work at, prosecute. d. 
intr. (Naut.) To move on. €. (collog.) To behave 
or ‘go on’, Carry out. a. To conduct to con- 
clusion; to carry into practice, ete. b. To c. out 
one's bat (in Cricket): to be ‘not out’ at the close 
of the innings or the game. €. To bear out for 
burial. Carry over. a. To take with one to the 
other side. b. To allow an account to remain open 
over the day when its settlement is due : also said 
of the debtors, Carry through, To conduct 
safely through difliculties; to prosecute to the 
natural end. Car np: a. To continue (building, 
etc.). b. To trace back in time, t+ c. To hold up. 
d. — Carry over or forward in accounts. 

Carry (kæri), sb. 1605. [f. prec.) 1. A 
vehicle; spec. a two-wheeled barrow. Se. and 
n. dial. 2. The position required by the 
command to ‘carry arms’; cf. CARRY v. IT. 5. 
1833. 3. Range (of a gun) 1858. 4. A portage 
between navigable rivers or channels. U.S., 
etc. 1860. 5. The drift of the clouds. Sc. 
1819. 

Carry-all, carryall (kee-ri@l). U.S. 1837. 
[f. CARRY v. + ALL: altered by pop. etym. 
from CARRIOLE.] A light carriage for one 
horse, usually four-wheeled, with room for 
several persons. Also transf. 

Carrying (ke-rijin), vbl. sb. (f. CARRY v. + 
-ING'.] 1. The action of the vb. Carry. 2. 
altrib., as in carrying power, ete. ; c.-place = 
CARRY sb. 4; C. trade, the business of carry- 
ing goods, esp. by sea. 
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Carryke, obs. var. of CARRACK. 

fCa'rry-tale. 1577. A tale-bearer —1824. 

Carse (ki, Sc. kers). Se. ME. [perh. f. 
pl. of Carr &b.*] The stretch of low alluvial 
land along the banks of some Scottish rivers. 

Cart (k&at), sb. (ME. carte: (i) partly meta- 
thetic repr. of OE. cret carriage, chariot, 
(once, late) cert; (ii) partly - cogn. ON. 
karir cart; and prob. infl. by AFr., ONFr. 
carele (mod. charetle cart) dim. of'car, char 
Can.) t 1. A carriage of any kind; à chariot, 
car -1002. 2. spec. A strong springless vehicle 
with two wheels, used in farming operations, 
for carrying heavy goods, etc. (see CART v. 2); 
specialized as baggage-, harvest-, hay-, ete. 
cart ME. 3, A two-wheeled vehicle of lighter 
make, with springs; a spring-cart, mail cart, 
village cart 1823. 

1. Phoebus C. Haml. m1. ii. 105. 2. Like thief and 
parson in a Tyburn-c. DRYDEN. 

Phr. In the c. (slang), in an awkward or losing 
position. T'o set or put the c. before the horse: to 
reverse the natural or proper order. 

Comb.: t ¢.-bote, -boot (Feudal Syst.), an 
allowance of wood to a tenant for making and 
repairing carts (see Boot sb.'); -head (cf. cart's- 
tail); -horse, a horse used to draw a cart; a 
horse used for heavy work; -house, a shed in 
which carts are kept; t a house on wheels; -load, 
the load which a c. can carry ; fig. a hea] 
;-road = cart-way ; 
the hinder part of a 


, to 
tied to be whipped through 


the streets; -way, a way passable by carts; 

-whip, a long heavy horse-whip ; also as v. 

Cart (kat), v. ME. [f. the sb.) 1. To carry 
or convey in a cart; also fig. t2. spec. To 
carry in a cart through the streets, by way 
of punishment —1812. 3. intr. or absol, To 
work with or use a cart ME. 

2. To see Bawds carted BUTLER Hud. II. I. 81, 

Ca'rtable, a. 1084. [f, CART sb. or v. + 
-ABLE.] That can be carted; passable by 
carts. 

Cartage (kü-itéds). ME. [f. as prec. + 
-AGE.] The process or cost of conveying by 
cart. 

Carte! (kàat, kart). ME. [- Fr. carte :— L. 
carta, charla paper.) tl. A chart, plan 
-1083; a charter —1040. 2. Sc. A playing- 
card; pl. cards 1497. || 3. A bill of fare, [mod. 
Fr.]1818. ||4. = CARTE-DE-VISITE 1861. 

Carte* (kit) 1707. [var. sp. of QUARTE.] 
Fencing. One of the eight parries and two 
usual guards of the small-sword. 

|| Carte-blanche (kart blànf) 1707, (Fr.; 
= blank paper.) 1. A blank paper given to 
any one to fill up with his own terms. 2. Hence 
fig. Full discretionary power 1700. 3, Piquet. 
A hand without picture-cards 1820. 

| Carte-de-visite (kart,davizi-t). — Pl. 
cartes-de-visite. 1801. [Fr.; = visiting. 
card.) A small photographie portrait mounted 
on à card, 3} by 2} inches. 

Cartel (ka-atél), sb. 1560., [7 Fr. cartel = It. 
cartello placard, challengé, dim. of carta 
paper, letter; see CHART, -EL*.] 1. A written 
challenge; a letter of defiance. 2, A written 
agreement as to the exchange or ransom of 
prisoners; such exchange itself 1692; also 
= cartel-ship, a ship employed in such ex- 
change 1769. 3. gen. A paper or card, with 
writing or printing 1693. 

1. To send a c. of defiance 1560. 2. To establish 
ac, of exchange WELLINGTON. 3. A c. with some 
Greek verses H. WALPOLE. Hence t Ca'rtel v. 
trans. to serve with a challenge, Ca'rtelling vbl. 
sb. making of cartels, exchanging of prisoners, 

Carter (kàato1). ME, [f. CART sb, + -ER'.] 
+1. A charioteer —1580. 2. One who drives 
a cart ME.; hence, a boor 1509. 3. Also 
carter-fish: the Wurrr 1884. Hence | Ca'r- 
terly a. and adv. 

Cartesian (kaati-zidn, -3'án). 1050. [= 
mod. L. Carlesianus, f. Cartesius, latinized f. 
Rene Descartes (1596-1650) ; see -IAN.] A. adj. 
Pertaining to Descartes, his philosophy or 
mathematical methods. B. sb. A follower of 
Descartes 1660. 

A. Cogito: Ergo sum, this famous enthymem of 
the C. philosophy HALLAM. 

Cartesian devil, C. diver: a hollow figure. 
partly filled with water and partly with air, and 
made to float in a vessel nearly filled with water, 
having an air-tight elastic covering. By pressing 
down the covering, the air inside is compressed, 
and more water forced through an aperture into 
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ie e, Which sinks, to rise again when the 
Eu is removed. Hence Carte'sianism, the 
philosophy of Descartes. 

|| Carthamus (kü-ipámós). 1548. [mod.L. 
— Arab. kirfim, kurtum safflower; cf. Fr. 
carthame (xv1).] A genus of composite plants; 
esp. OC. tinclorius (Safflower or Bastard 
Saffron), yielding red and yellow dyes. 
Hence Cartha'mic a. as in Carthamic acid 
= Ca'rthamin, the red colouring matter of 
safflower. 

Carthusian (kaapid-ziin, -3'án) ME. 
[7 med.L. Carthusianus, t. Carl(h)usia Char- 
treuse, near Grenoble, France. See CHARTER- 
HOUSE, CHARTREUSE.] 1. adj. Of or belonging 
to an austere order of monks founded in 
Dauphiné, by St. Bruno, in the year 1086. sb. 
A monk of this order. 2. adj. Of the Charter- 
house School, founded on the site of a Car- 
thusian monastery in London. sb. À scholar 
of this school. 1860. 

Cartilage (ka-atilédg). 1541. [- Fr. cartil- 
age-L. cartilago, -agin-.] A firm elastic 
tissue, of a translucent colour; gristle; a 
gristly part, as the costal cartilages. 

Temporary €. is that which occurs in early life, 
and subsequently ossifies; permanent c., e.g. the 
articular c. which coats the joints, always re- 
tains its character. Hence Ca:rtilagi:nifica:tion 
the formation of or conversion into c. Ca:rtila- 

i'nitorm a. resembling c. Cartila:ginoid a. of 

e form or nature of c. 

Cartilaginous (kàxtile-dginos), a. 1541. 
[- OFr. cartilaginous, -eus (mod. -euz) or L. 
cartilaginosus ; see prec., -0US.] 1. Of, or of the 
nature of, cartilage. 2. Bot, Of the texture 
of cartilage 1077. var. t+ Cartilagi'neous. 

1. C. fishes: an order of fishes having a c. 
Skeleton. 

Cartographer (kaito:grüfoi. Also char- 
to-. 1863. [f. next, or after Fr. cartographe; 
See -GRAPHZR, -ER' 4.] One who makes charts 
or maps. 

Cartography (kaatg-griifi). Also charto-. 
1859. [- Fr. cartographie, f. carte map; see 
CHART, -GkAPHY.] The drawing of charts or 
maps. Hence Cartogra‘phic, -al a. 

Cartomancy (kà-rtoms:nsi) 1871. [= Fr. 
cartomancie, f. carte CARD sb.*; see -MANOY.] 
Divination by playing-cards. 

Carton (kàton). 1864. [- Fr. carton — It. 
cartone, augm. of carta paper; see CARD sb.*, 
-00N.] 1. A white disc within the bull’s-eye of 
& target; a shot which hits this. 2. A light 
pasteboard or cardboard box or case for 
holding goods; the material used for this 
1891. 

Cartoon (kaitü-n), sb. 1671. [In sense 1 
— It. cartone; see prec. Sense 2 is an Eng. 
application.] 1. A drawing on stout paper 
as a design for painting, tapestry, mosaio, 
etc. 2. A (full-page) illustration in a (comic) 
paper or periodical 1863. 

1. Cartoons and other drawings of Raphael 
EVELYN. Hence Cartoo'n v. to design, as a c. 
(sense 1); to caricature. Cartoo'nist, one who 
draws cartoons. 

Cartouche (kaitf. 1611. [-Fr. car- 
touche cornet of paper, cartridge — It. car- 
toccio, f. carta paper; see CARD 8b.?] 1.(— Fr, 
cartouche fem.) Mil. A roll or case of paper, 
etc., containing a charge for a firearm; a 
cartridge. ? Obs. t b. A case of wood, etc., 
containing iron balls to be shot from a can- 
non -1708. c. = cartridge-bor. 2. ( = Fr. 
cartouche masc.) Arch. a. A. corbel, mutule, 
or modillion; var. + Cartouse 1726. b. Any 
ornament in the form of a scroll 1611. c. A 
tablet for an inseription or for ornament, 
representing a sheet of paper with the ends 
rolled up; a drawing of this. Often attrib. 
1776. b. Archzol. Name for the oval figures 
in Egyptian hieroglyphics, enclosing royal 
or divine names or titles 1830. Comb. c.-box 
= cartridge-box, 

Cartridge (küxtrids). 1579. [alt. of prec., 
but actually recorded eurlier.] 1. Mil. The 
case in which the exact charge of powder for 
fire-arms is made up; of pasteboard, flannel, 
metal, etc. Also transf. and fig. t 2, Arch. — 
Ges ane 2 a Mp c. —1756. 

'omb., etc.: ball-c., a c. containing d 
blank c., a c. containing no pall eee a 
flannel bag, etc., containing the charge of powder 
for a cannon; -belt, a belt having pockets for 
cartridges; -box, a box for storing or carrying 
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cartridges; -case, = cartridge-boz; also, 
paper which contains the powder of a c.; -paper, 
a ES kind of paper, used for making cartridges, 
and also for rough drawings, etc. 

Cartulary (ka-atiwari). Also Chartu-, 
q.v. 1541. [- med.L. c(h)artularium, f. 
c(h)artula, dim. of c(h)aría paper; see CARD 
Sb.*, CHART, -ARY'.] ‘A place where papers 
or records are kept’ (J.); whence, the records 
(of a monastery, etc.); or the book containing 
them; aregister. var. t Ca‘rtuary, Cha‘rt-. 

t Carrtware. 1562. [See WARE sb.*] A team 
of horses —1577. 

Ca:rt-wheel. ME. 1. The wheel of a cart. 
2. joc. Any large coin, as a crown, etc. 1867. 

To turn cart-wheels: to execute lateral somer- 
ae as if the hands and feet were spokes of a 
wheel. 

Cartwright (kà-it,roit). ME. [f. CART sb. 
+ WRIGHT.] A carpenter who makes carts. 

f Ca‘ruage. erron, carvage. 1610. [- ONFr. 
caruage, t. carue (mod. charrue) plough + -age 
-AGE; cf. AL. carruagium (XI), and see next.] 
Old Law. 1. Ploughing -1688. 2. = CARU- 
CAGE. 

Carucage, carr- (kw-riukéds). 1577. [- 
med.L, car(r)yucagium; see prec., CARUCATE.] 
Feudal Syst. A tax levied on every caru- 
cate of land. 

Carucate, carr- (ke-riuke!t). 1577. [- med. 
L. car(ryucata, f. car(r)uca orig. coach, chariot, 
in Gaul early applied to the wheel-plough, 
rel. to carrus CAR; see -ATE'.] Feudal Syst. 
As much land as could be tilled with one 
Plough (and 8 oxen) in a year; a ploughland. 
var. t Carue, erron. carve. 

Caruncle (kürp-pk'D. 1615. [-Fr. tear- 
uncle (mod. caroncule) — L. caruncula, dim. 
of caro flesh.] 1. A small fleshy excrescence 
applied in Anat. to the lachrymal and ure- 
thral caruncles, the wattles of the turkey- 
cock, ete. 2. Bot. ‘An excrescence at or about 
the hilum of certain seeds’ (Gray). Hence 
Ca:runcular a. of the nature of or like a c. 
Caru‘nculate(d a. having a c. or caruncles; 
var. Caru'nculous. 

|| Carus (ké*-rds). 1678. [mod. alt. of late 
L. caros — Gr. xápos, heavy sleep, torpor. Cf. 
Fr, carus (xvii).] Med. Extreme insensibility ; 
esp. the fourth degree of insensibility, the 
others being sopor, coma, and lethargy. 

Carvage, erron. sp. of CARUAGE. 

Carve (küiv) v. [OE. éeorfan = OFris. 
kerva, (M)Du. kerven, MHG. kerben :- WGmo. 
*kerfan.] t 1. To Cur 1560. 2. To hew, cut, 
or sculpture (out of stone, in ivory, etc.) OE. ; 
to shape by cutting 1535. 3. To cut or en- 
grave on (in, into) a surface; to cover with 
cut figures ME. Also intr. or absol. 4. To cut 
up meat at table ME. Also trans. 5. fig. To 
do or ftake one's pleasure 1602. 6. To cut 
up or subdivide 1711. 

1. Quen corne is coruen ME. Toc. in two, in orto 
pieces. To c. a way 1490. Also fig. 2. An angel.. 
carved in stone TENNYSON. To c. mount Athos 
Into a statue of Alexander BENTLEY. 3. We carved 
not a line and we raised not a stone WOLFE. 
Wrinkles carved his Skin TENNYSON. We c. and 

int EMERSON. 4. A man who..cannot c. 

HESTERF. To c. a fowl, etc. 5. Haml. I. iii. 20. 
6. To c. the whole fee in particular estates CRUISE. 
To c. out: (in Legal lang.) To cut a smaller estate 
out of a larger one. Also transf, (Macb. 1. ii. 19), 


and Ju. C a MER 323). dex Carve sb. a 
carving. 'e an 
[OPE ep irved ppl. a.; also carven 


Carvel(kàavel). 1462. [- OFr. carvelle (xv) 
= Pg. caravela (whence also Fr. caravelle), 
dim. of Pg. caravo :- late L. carabus (Isidore) 
~ Gr. «ápoBos horned beetle, crayfish, light 
ship. See CARAVEL.] Naut. The Eng. form of 
the name for a small, light, and fast ship, 
chiefly of Spain and Portugal. (Since 1650 
only Hist., and written caravel.) + 2. a. The 
Paper Nautilus. b. The floating mollusc 
Tanthina. c. A jellyfish (Medusa). 
Comb. c.-built, (Naut.) having the 
flush and smooth, instead of clinker- uilt, i.e. 
overlapping, So c.-planked a, 


Carvene (kà-vin) 1876. [f. med.L., Fr. 
etc. carvi CARAWAY + -ENE.] Chem. A hydro- 
carbon C,H, found in oil of Caraway. 

Carver (kàavoi. ME. [f. CARVE v. + 
-ER?.] 1. gen. One who cuts or carves. 2. spec. 
One who carves wood, ivory, stone, etc.; a 
sculptor ME. 3. One who carves at table 
ME. b. A carving knife 1840. 


lanks all 
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2. The carver's chissel Dopsizy, 3. . 
is A pair of carvers: a carving hui is 
fork. 

Carving (ka-ryin), vbl. sb. ME. [f, ag prec. 
+ mai] 1. The action of the vb, Carve 
2. Carved work; a carved figure or design 
ME. 

2. The c. on the reading-desk Scorr, 

t Carvist. 1077. [Origin unkn.] Falconry, 
A hawk in its first year, of proper age to be 
carried on the fist —1800. 

Carvy, Sc. f. CARAWAY. 

Caryatid (keeri,s-tid). Pl. usu. -ides; also 
-ids. 1563. [- Fr. caryatide — It. cariatide, 
or their source, L. caryatides (Vitruvius) = 
Gr. xapvdribes (pl) priestesses of Artemis at 
Kapva: (Caryee) in Laconia.] Arch, A female 
figure used as a column to support an en- 
tablature. Also attrib. 

Caryophyllaceous (ke>:riofilé' fias), a. 1895, 
If. mod.L. caryophyllus — Gr. Kapudpuidoy 
clove-pink; see -ACEOUS.] Hof. a. Belonging 
to the order Caryophyliccex. b. Used of a 
corolla having five petals with long claws, as 
in the clove-pink. var. Ca:ryophy:lleous, 

l| Caryopsis (ksrio-psis). Pl. -ides (-idiz), 
1830. [mod.L., f. Gr. xápvov nut + dhs 
appearance.] Bot. A small one-seeded dry 
indehiscent fruit, whose pericarp adheres to 
the seed throughout so às to form one body 
with it, as in wheat, barley, etc. 

Ca. sa. (kā sã). 1796. Short for capias ad 
satisfaciendum (see CAPias). 

Casal (ké'-sál), a. 1834. (*. CASE sb. ! 4- -AL!.] 
Of or belonging to grammatical case. 

| Casal, casale. 1506. [It. casale, f. casa 
house.] A hamlet (in Italy, Malta). 

Cascabel (ka-skübel). 1639. [- Sp. cascabel 
= Cat. (Pr. cascavel:- med.L. cascabellus 
little bell.] 1. Gunnery. Formerly the knob 
at the rear end of a cannon; now all behind 
the base ring. ||2. A rattlesnake; also its 
rattle. (Sp.] 1760. 

Cascade (keeské'-d), sb. 1041. [- Fr. cas- 
cade ~ It. cascata, f. cascare fall:- Rom. 
*casicare, f. L. casus fall; see CASE sb. -ADE.] 
A waterfall; usually, a small fall; esp. one 
of a series. Also transf. and fig. 

An artificial c. MRS. PIOZZI. A c. of ice TYNDALL, 
of lace 1882. 

Cascade (keeské'-d), v. 1702. [f. thesb.] To 
fall or pour in a cascade. Also transf. b. 
vulgar. To vomit 1805. 


|| Cascara (ka'skăra). 1882. [Sp., = bark.] 
A bark canoe (in Spanish Ameri 
Cascarilla (keskürilàü). 1080. [-Sp. cas- 


carilla, dim. of cascara bark.] The bark of 
the plant Croton eleuteria, used as a tonic, 
Also called c. bark. Hence Cascarillin, a 
bitter substance (C,,H;,0,) obtained from 
c. bark. 


+ Caschielawis. Sc. pl. 1596. [Origin 
unkn.] An instrument of torture. 
| Caschrom (ka-syrom). 1806. [Gael. cas 


foot, chrom crooked.] An instrument of 
tillage, called also ‘foot-plough’. - 
Case (ké's), sb.' (ME. cas, caas — (O)Fr. cas 
= L. casus fall, chance, occasion, misfortune, 
(tr. Gr. mõos lit. fall) grammatical case, f. 
base of cadere fall.) t 1. A thing that befalls 
or happens; an event, occurrence, hap, oF 
chance -1596. +2. Chance, hazard, hap 
—1560. 3. An instance ME. 4. The case: Tue 
actual state of matters; the fact ME. 5. Ss 
dition (esp. physical condition), plight M 4 
6. Law. a. A cause or suit. b. A statement 0 
the facts of a matter sub judice, for & night 
court. c. A decided case. d. The case Id 
by one of the parties. 1523. 7. Med. a AT 
condition of disease in a patient 1709. b. 
instance of disease; *a record of the progress 
of disease in an individual’ (Syd. Soc. De 
1782. c. U.S. slang. Of persons: an od Gn 
1848. 8. Grammar. [L. casus used as tr. GT 
araas, restricted by the Stoics to nouns, ane 
including the nominative.) a. One of ti 
forms of a sb., adj., or pron., which expre 
its relations to some other word, ¢.9- oa 
ject, object etc. b. loosely, The relation itse™ 
E. By 
1. I you recount a ruefull cace SPENSER. 2 Bi 
caase of fortune CAXTON. 3. In manye TCR 
1449. 4. The c. with me is the reverse Me " 
This is not the c. 1888. When a lady's in home 
Gay. fAlla c.: all one. 5. [They] came 
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e in 
p 


werse caas than they wente CAXTON. 
well off ; also, in good physical con- 


6. c. A leading c. 
settled some point. d. 


t a. in fact; b. if; c. lest; d. 
Thoase of: in the event of. f If case: if perchance. 
To put or set (the) case: to suppose. In any case: 
+ by any means; at all events, anyhow. So In no 
case. Comb.:  c.-divinity, casuistry; ~! 

law as made by decided cases; f -putting, stating 
of a legal c., the making of hypotheses. 


Case (ké's), sb. [ME. case, caas, cass 
- Fr. casse, dial. var. of chasse (mod. 
châsse reliquary, frame) :-L. capsa box, 


bookcase, f. base of capere hold.] 1. A thing 
fitted to contain something else; a box, 
chest, bag, sheath, etc. 2. The covering part 
ofanything ME. Also fig. 3. The frame in 
which a door or window is set; cf. STAIR-CASE. 
1663, 4, The shell or carcass of a building 
1677. 5. A box with its proper contents 
1540; hence, A set 1599. 6, Printing. The 
frame in which the compositor has his types, 
divided into compartments. (Ordinarily 
there are two, the wpper case for capitals, 
etc., and the lower case for the small letters, 
eto.) 1588. 7. Mil. = case-shot 1667. 

1. Ac. for books WOTTON. 4 candle-, card-, 
cigar-c. 2. The c. of a watch, of a firework, 
a sausage, a chrysalis, etc. spec. In Bookbinding: 
The boards and back of a book bound in cloth; 
also, a cover to hold pamphlets, etc., withou: 
binding 1808. fig. The c. of that huge Spirit now is 
cold Ant. & Cl. 1v, xv.89. 5. A c. of arms, glass, 
etc. A c. of teeth ScoTT. A c. of pistols: a brace. 

Case, sb.* Also case-char. 1751. [Origin 
unkn.] One of the tamily Salmonide. 

f Case, v.* 1647. |f. CASE sb.'] Toputasa 
supposition; intr, = To pul case (see CASE 
b.! Phrases). 

Case(ké's), v.* 1575. [f. CASE sb.*] 1. trans. 
To enclose in or as in a case; to encase, sur- 
round with. 2. To fit with cases 1884. t3. 
To strip oft the case; to skin —1803. 

1. Bones of seals. „now cased in ice KANE. Men 
cased in iron 1863. To c. a brick wall with stone 
Gwinn, 3. All's Well ut. vi. 111. 

Caseation (Isi é'-fon). 1866. (f. L. caseatus 
mixed with chee see -ATION.] The coagu- 
lation of milk; in Pathol. a degeneration of 
morbid products into a cheesy material. 

Case-harden (ké'-s,hi:ad’n), v. 1077. [f. 
CASR sb.* (in locative constr.).] 1. To harden 
on the surface, as iron by partial cementa- 
tion. 2. fig. To harden in constitution or 
ER, 

P hardened or 

Caseic (keisīik), a. 1840. [f. L. caseus + 
"-] Chem. In C. acid = Lactic acid. 

Casein (ké'-si,in). Erron. -ine. 1841. [f. as 
prec. + -IN'.] Chem. A Proteid or Albumi- 
noid, one of the chief constituents of milk; 
chemically identical with the Legumin (or 
Tee ¢.) of the seeds of leguminous plants. 

is coagulated by acids, and forms the basis 
of cheese. 
,Case-knife (ké'-s,neif). 1704. (f. CASE sb.*] 

- A knife carried in a case or sheath. b. A 
large table knife. 

,Casemate (ké-s,mé't) 1575. [orig. — It. 
Penge or Sp. casamata; later assim. to Fr. 
pes malte ~ It., earlier camata, perh. — Gr. 
wean Dl. xácuara gap, CHASM.) 1. Fortif. A 
the ed chamber built in the thickness of 
for Ane ere of a fortress, with embrasures 
TU iis defence of the place; used as & 
Co a battery, or both. 2. Arch. = 
POS. 1. 1611. Hence Ca'semated a. 

Cas, led with casemates ; strongly fortified. 
dus ment (kéi-smént, kéi-z-). ME. [- AL. 
ean am — AL. cassimentum casement of 
pag low (XV), f. cassa (repr. L. capsa CASE sb.*) 
Quy): cassa fenesire casement or moulding 
ing, s See -MENT.] 1, Arch. A hollow mould- 
id Sn as the cavetto. 2. A frame forming 
hingudow or part of a window, opening on 

ges attached to the upright side of the 


weather-beaten tar 
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frame in which it is fixed. (The usual 
sense.) 1550. Also fig. 

2. A c. of the great chamber window Mids. N. m. 
i. 57. C. cloth, cotton fabric such as is used for c. 
curtains. Hence Ca'semented a. 

Caseous (kéisios) a. 1601. [f. L. caseus 
cheese + -0vs.] 1. Of the nature of cheese, 
pre 2. Pathol. Cheese-like in appearance 

1. (joc.) That c. and wrathful people [the Welsh] 
SYD. SMITH. 

Casern, -e (kázeun) 1696. [- Fr. caserne 
= Pr. cazerna :- Rom. *quaderna for quaterna. 
(hut) for four.] One of a series of small (tem- 
porary) buildings for soldiers between the 
ramparts and houses of a fortified town ; also 
& barrack. 

Case-shot (ké'-s,fo:t). 1625. [f. Case sb.*] 
Mil. A collection of small projectiles put up 
in cases to fire from a cannon; canister-shot. 
Also, a shrapnel-shell. 

Ca'se-weed. 1578. 
herd's Purse. 

Carse-worm. 1606. [f. as prec.) A caddis- 
worm; see CADDIS*. 

Cash (ks), sb.' 1596. [- Fr. t casse, or its 
source It. cassa :- L. capsa CASE sb.*] f 1. A. 
box for money, & cash-box —1734; a sum of 
money —1752. 2. Money; in the form of coin, 
ready money 1596. Banking and Comm.: 
Specie; also, more loosely, bank-notes which 
are at once convertible, as opp. to bills, etc. 

1. This bank is properly a general c., where every 
man lodges his money TEMPLE. 2. Those who 
have c., come here to spend 1810. So Hard c., 
ready c., c. in hand. He bets .freely when he is in 
c. THACKERAY. Also Out e 

Comb., etc. : c.- book, in EMEN, & book in 
which is entered a record of c. paid and received ; 
-credit, an overdrawn account ; -payment, spec. 
the payment of c. for government paper, etc. ; 
-price, the price for payment in ready money; 
“register (orig. U.S.), a till furnished with an 
apparatus which visibly records the amounts put. 
into it; -sale, a sale for ready money. 

Cash (kes), sb. 1598. [ult.- Pg. tcara, 
caira — Tamil kdsu :- Skr. karsha. The ear- 
lier Eng. form was cass.] One of various 
coins of low value in the East Indies and 
China: esp. The Chinese le and fsien, coins 
made of an alloy of copper and lead, with a 
square hole in the centre; of these 1000 made 
a tael or liang. 

+ Cash, v.' 1504. 
CASHIER 1. —1829. 

Cash (kmj), v.* 1811. [f. CASH sb.*] To give 
or get the cash for; to convert into cash, 
as ‘to c. a cheque’. 

|| Cashel (kw'shél) 1845. [= Ir. caiseal 
bulwark, wall, prob. - L. castellum. fortlet.] 
Ir. Antiq. A circular wall enclosing a group 
of churches and their appurtenances. 

Cashew (kàfü-). 1703. [- Pg. caju, var. of 
acaju (whence Fr. acajou mahogany) — Tupi 
caju, acaju.] C.-tree, a large tree (Anacar- 
dium occidentale) cultivated in tropical 
countries. bearing a kidney-shaped fruit 
(cashew-nut) placed on the end of a fleshy 
pear-shaped receptacle (c. apple), popularly 
taken for the fruit. Comb. c.-bird, Tanagra 


{f. Case sb.*] Shep- 


[var. of Cass v.] = 


vend. 

Cashier (k:&fi-a), sb. 1596, [- Du. cassier, 
or its source Fr. caissier, f. caisse CASH sb.'; 
see -IER.] One who has charge of the cash of 
a bank or mercantile firm, paying and re- 
ceiving money, and keeping the cash account. 
+ b. A money-dealer —1687. 

Cashier (kafi’-a), v. 1592. [Early forms 
casseer, -ier - early Flem. kasseren disband 
(soldiers), revoke (a will) — Fr. casser break, 
dismiss, rescind = It. cassare cancel :— 

e QUASH.] f 1. To dismiss from service 
or fellowship; also generally —1791. 2. To 
dismiss from a position of command or 
authority; to depose. Also transf. and fig. 
1599. 3. To discard, get rid of 1603; tto 
make void —1650. {| In Merry W. 1. i. 184, 
app. = ‘to ease of cash’. y 

2. spec. in the army and navy involving disgrace 
and disqualification from further government em- 
ployment in any capacity (cf. DISMISS v. 3). Oth. 
1. iii. 381, To c. the King Lp. SHEFFIELD. 3. To 
casheere their Ruffianly Haire PRYNNE. To c. an 
election 1601. Hence Cashie-rer. Cashier- 
ment. 

Cashmere (kie-Jmi*a, keefmi?-z). 1822. [- 
Cashmere (Kashmir) name of a province in the 


CASSAVA 


W. Himalayas, India. Cf. CASSIMERE.] a. More 
fully C. shawl: A costly shawl made of fine 
wool obtained from the Cashmere goat and 
the wild goat of Tibet. b. The material of 
which these shawls are made. c. A woollen 
fabric made in imitation of the true cashmere. 

Cashmerette (ke:Jmire-t). 1886. [f. prec. 
4--ETTE.] A dress fabric with a soft and 
glossy surface, made in imitation of cash- 
mere. 

Cashou, Cashu, obs. ff. CACHOU. 

Casing, sb. m. dial. Usu. in pl. 1516. 
[Origin unkn.] Dried dung of cattle used for 
fuel. 

Casing (ké'-sin), vbl. sb. 1575. [f. CASE v.* 
+ -ING!.] 1. The action of the vb. 2. concr. 
Something that encases, as the c. of a fly, a 
building, a well, etc. Also in techn. uses. 
1791. 

Casino (küsi-no). 1789. [- It. casino, dim. 
of casa house.] ||l. A summer-house (in 
Italy) 1831. 2. A public room used for social 
meetings; esp. a public music or dancing 
saloon, freq. also with facilities for gambling 
1789. 3. A game of Cards; see CASSINO, 

Cask (kask), sb. 1557. [— Fr. casque or Sp. 
casco helmet, CAsQUE. Sense 1 appears only 
in Eng.] 1. A wooden vessel of cylindrical 
form, made of curved staves bound together 
by hoops, with flat ends; a barrel. Cf. 
BARREL sb. 1. Also fig. 2. A cask and its 
contents; hence as a measure of capacity 
1727. t3. = CaskET. b. Case, shell. —1727. 
+4, = CASQUE —1096. Also attrib. and in 


comb. 
Cask, v. 1562. [f. prec.] To put into & 


+Caskanet. 1007. [Made up of casket 
and carkanet, perh. orig. a misprint.] Used 
by some as = CARCANET, by others as = 


CASKET —1693. 
A E. of Jewells 1621. A c. w'^ red stones in it 


1638. 

Casket (ka:skét), sb.1 1467. [Of obscure 
origin; perh. =- AFr. alt. of synon. (O)Fr. 
casselle — It. cassetta, dim. of cassa ;— L. 
capsa (see CASE sb.*, CASH sb.!); see -ET.] 1. 
A small box or chest for jewels, letters, or 
other things of value, itself often of value 
and richly ornamented. Also fig. b. Occ. 
the title of a book of selections 1850. 2. A 
coffin. U.S. 1870. 

1. A richly carved c. of ivory 1876. fig. They 
found him dead, . An empty c. John V. i, 40. 

Casket, sb.*, var. of GASKET. 

Casket, v. 1601. [f. CASKET sb.'] To en- 
close or put up in a casket. 

A have, .casketted my treasure All’s Well m. 
v. 26. 

Casque (kask). 1580. [- Fr. casque — Sp. 
casco; cf. CASK.] A piece of armour to cover 
the head; a helmet. Used loosely of all 
military head-pieces, and now hist., poet., 
or foreign. Also transf. in Bot. and Zool. 

My good blade carves the casques of men 
TENNYSON. Hence Casqued ppl. a. having a c. 
on. 

Casquet (ka:skét, kaske). 1611. [~ Fr. 
casquel, dim. of casque; see CASQUE, CASK, 
-ET.] A light and open helmet. 

t Cass, a. 1549. [- L, cassus empty, void, 
vain.] Dismissed, cashiered ; null —1651. 

Cass, v. Still Sc. 1460. [- Fr. casser, f. L. 
quassare break in pieces, annexing in later 
times the senses of L. cassare to annul.] 
1. To make void, annul, quash. Sc. Law. 
+ 2. To dismiss; disband, cashier —1709. 
Cassada, var. of CASSAVA. 

| Cassareep (ke-sirip). 1832. [Carib.] 
*The inspissated juice of the cassava, which 
is highly antiseptic, and forms the basis of 
the West Indian pepper-pot’ (Treas. Bot.). 

+ Carssate, v. 1512. [-cassat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. cassare; see CASS V., -ATE*.] = 
Cass v. 71744. 

Cassation (keesé'-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. cassa- 
tion, f. casser QUAS ; see -ATION.] The action 
of making null and void. 

Court of C. [Fr. Cour de cassation), in France, the 
supreme court of appeal, having power to quash 
(casser) decisions of the other courts. 

Cassava (kěsāvă). 1555. [orig. cas(s)avi, 
ete. — Taino (Haiti) casavi; later alt. after 
Fr. cassave from same source.] 1. A plant, 
Manihot utilissima (N.O. Euphorbiacee), 


CASSE PAPER 


called also Manioc, with fleshy tuberous 
roots, used as food in tropical America. 

There are two varieties, Sweet C. (M. aipi), 
prepared as a vegetable, and Bitter C., containing 
a virulent but volatile poisonous juice, which is 
expelled by heat. 

2, The nutritious starch obtained from the 
roots; the bread made from this 1577. 

Casse paper, cassie-. 1688. [perh. repr. 
Fr. papier cassé ‘broken paper'.] The paper 
of the two outside quires of a ream. 

|| Casserole (ksséró"]). 1706. [Fr., ex- 
tension of cassole, dim. of casse — Pr. casa :~ 
Rom. (late L.) cattia ladle, pan — Gr. xvdótv, 
-«ov, dim. of xvafos cup.] 1. A kind of stew- 
pan 1725. 2. The edging of certain dressed 
dishes 1706. 

|| Cassette (kase-t) 1793. [Fr., dim. of 
casse, caisse CASE 8b.*] 1. A casket. 2. Photogr. 
A small flat box used as a container in trans- 
Porting a plate or film 1875. 3. Ceramics. 
= SAGGAR 1, 

f Casshe. Also Caxes. 1548. [var. of 
Kzx.] The wild chervil ; used vaguely of other 
plants —1640. 

Cassia (kw'sia. OE. [-L. cas(s)ia — Gr. 
kacía — Heb. k*e!'Gh bark resembling cinna- 
mon.] 1. An inferior kind of Cinnamon, esp. 
the bark of Cinnamomum  cassia. More 
fully C.-bark. 2. The tree, Cinnamomum 
cassia 1553. 3. poet. A fragrant shrub or 
plant. (Of. Ps. 45:8.) 1594. 4. Bot. A genus 
of trees, shrubs, or herbs (N.O. Leguminose#) 
of many species, the leaflets of several of 
which are the Senna leaves of medicine. The 
name Cassia fistula was given early to one 
Species, the Pudding Pipe tree, a native of 
India, but cultivated elsewhere, which pro- 
duces the cassia pods containing a pulp used 
as a laxative. Thence the name has been 
extended to the genus. ME. b. Any medi- 
cinal product obtained from this 1543. 

Comb., etc.: ¢.-bark, also called c. lignea (see 
above, 1); -buds, the unexpanded buds of several 
species of Cinnamon, esp. Cinnamomum aromati- 
cum, used like cloves; -oil, common oil of 
cinnamon. 

Cassi'deous, a. 
helmet + -EOUS.] 
Cassi-diform a. 

t Cassidoine, -done, -dony:. ME. [- 
OFr. cassidoine, pop. var. of calcidoine — L. 
chalcedonius (lapis).] = CHALCEDONY -1753. 

Cassidony (ke-sidoni). 1578. [Origin 
unkn.] Bot. 1. The plant Lavandula stechas, 
French lavender. 2. Mountain or Golden C. : 
the Gnaphalium of books. 

Cassie, -y (ke'si). dial. 1693. [= O.Icel. 
kass, mod. kassi a case, creel, etc.] A kind of 
basket made of straw. (Orkney and Caith- 
ness.) 

Cassimere (ke-simi*s). 1774. [Early var. 
of CASHMERE. Cf. Fr. casimir, It. casimirra, 
Du. kazjmier, KERSEYMERE.] A thin fine 
twilled woollen cloth used for men's clothes. 
Cf. KERSEYMERE. 

tll Cassine. 1708. (Fr. — It. cassina — med. 
L. cas(s)ina hut, small cottage, dim. of L. 
casa cottage.] Mil. A farm-house, where 
a number of soldiers have posted themselves, 
to make a stand —1753. 

Cassinette (kwsine-t). 1846. [perh. a 
factitious name suggested by CASSIMERE.] A 
modification of cassimere, with the warp of 
cotton, and the weft of flne wool, or wool and 
silk. 

Cassinian (kwsi-nián), a. 1726. [f. proper 
name Cassini.] Of or pertaining to G. D. 
Cassini (1625-1712), or his descendants, 
French astronomers, or to their researches. 

C. oval; — CASSINOID. 

Cassino (kisi-no). Also casino. 1792. (var. 
of CASINO.] A game at cards in which the ten 
of diamonds (great cass) counts two points, 
and the two of spades (little cass) one; eleven 
Points constituting the game. 

Cassinoid (kw:sinoid). [— Fr. cassinoide ; 
See CASSINIAN, -01D.] Geom. An oval having 
two foci, such that the produet of the focal 
radii of any point on the curve is constant : a 
curve which Cassini wished to substitute for 
the inse: in explaining planetary move- 
ments. 


1835. 
Bot. Helmet-shaped. 


If. L. cassis, -id- 
So 
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Cassioberry (ke-sio,be:ri). 1753. [Origin 
unkn.] The fruit of Viburnum levigatum, the 
C.-bush. 

Cassiope'ian, a. 1630. [See -an.] Of 
Cassiopeia, a northern constellation. (In 
1572 a brilliant new star appeared in this 
constellation, only to disappear again.) 

Cassique, obs. f. CACIQUE. Also, the Mock- 
ing Bird of Guiana 1825. 

Cassiterite (küsi-téreit) 1858. [f. Gr. 
xaootrepos tin + -ITE' 2b.] Min. Native 
stannic dioxide, the most common ore of tin, 
called also tin stone. Cassi:terota'ntalite, a 
tantalite which contains much stannic acid. 


Cassius (kee-sivs). 1865. Name of a German 
physician of 17th c.; whence Purple of C., a 
purple pigment produced by the action of 
chloride of tin on a solution of chloride of 
gold. 

Cassock (ke-sok), sb. 1550. [— Fr. casaque 
-= It. casacca, prob. — Turkic quezük vaga- 
bond, nomad; see Cossack.] f 1. A cloak or 
long coat worn by some soldiers; also that of 
a horseman —1699. t2. A long loose coat or 
gown, orig. worn by both sexes —1628. 3. A 
close-fitting garment with sleeves, fastened 
up to the neck and reaching to the heels, 
worn under surplice, alb, or gown by clerics, 
choristers, etc., at church services; or as 
ordinary clerical costume 1663. 4. = Clerical 
office; wearer of a c. 1628. 

4. During the war, he laid aside the cassoc 
ROBERTSON. He had a suspicion of all cassocks 
‘THACKERAY. Hence Ca'ssock v. to dress in a c. 

Cassolette (kwsole-t) 1657. [- Fr. casso- 
lette — Pr. casoleta, dim. of casola; see CASSE- 
ROLE.] 1. A vessel in which perfumes are 
burned. 2. A box with a perforated cover to 
diffuse perfumes 1851. 

f Cassonade. 1057. [- Fr. cassonade, f. 
casson broken sugar, f. casser break (QUASH 
v.); See -ADE.] Unrefined cane sugar im- 
ported in casks —1810. 


Cassoon (kăsū-n). 1799. Occ. var. of 
CAISSON, q.v. 
Cassowary (ke-sdwéri). 1011. [- Malay 


kasudri, kasavári.] 1. A genus of large cur- 
Sorial birds, related to the Ostrich, inhabi- 
ting New Guinea, etc. They stand about five 
feet high; the wings are useless for flight, but 
are furnished with quills, like spines, which 
serve for combat or defence. 2. New Holland 
C.: the Emu, 1842. 

|| Cassumurnar. 1693 (app. Eastern.] Med. 
The tuberous root of an East Indian plant; 
it is warm, bitter, aromatic, and smells like 
ginger. (Cf. ZEDOARY.) var. Casumuniar. 


Cast (kast), sb. ME. [f. the vb. ] I. 1, The 
act of casting or throwing (simply); a throw; 
the distance thrown, 2. spec. A throw of dice 
1509. Also fig. 3. A throw or stroke of for- 
tune; hence, fortune; fate. Obs. or dial. ME. 
4. A throw of a sounding-lead, fishing-line, 
net, dredge, etc. 1616; spec. in Angling, that 
which is so cast 1556; a spot suitable for 
casting 1823. 5. A throwing of the eye in any 
direction; a glance, a look, expression. ?Obs. 
ME. 6. A lift in a conveyance. Also fig. 
1630. 7. fig. ‘A stroke, a touch’ (J.), speci- 
men, taste 1553. 


suited to the state of the water 1883. 5. With a 
sad, leaden, downward c. MILT. Pens. 43. 7. A e. 
of one's offi 


III. A throwing; the quantity thrown 1450. 

Ac. of scatter'd dust DRYDEN. A c. (= a couple) 
of hawks, ete. 1470. ¢ Ac. (=a batch) of bread 
B. JoNs. A c. (= the number in one throw, viz. 
three or four, a warp) of herrings 1577. 

IV. That which is thrown off or out. 

À c. (— a second swarm) of bees FULLER. The c. 
{= what is thrown up from the crop) of a hawk 
TENNYSON. The c. of an earthworm G. WHITE. 

V. Calculation; techn. the addition of the 
columns of an account 1575. 


t VI. Device, design; trick -1609. 


CAST 


VII. Form into which a thing is i 
disposition, arrangement 1579. 2, e 
assignment of the parts in a play to the 
several actors; } the part assigned to am 
actor; the set of actors collectively 1631, 4 

1. The c. of draperies (in Painting) 1784 ofa 
sentence M. ARNOLD. 2. A powerful c. (mad), 

VIII. + 1. Casting or founding 1602. 2, A 
model made in a mould; occ., the negative 
impression taken from the original, a mould 
1502. Also transf. and fig. 

1. C. of Brazon Cannon Hamil. 1. i, 73, 2, Books, 
BON. nat casis. the urinary Meo d JONN: 

N. : urinary tu 
po opta y les found in 

IX. A twist or turn, 
bearing 1505. 

C. of the eye: a slight squint. 

X. 1. Dash or shade of colour; inge, hue; 
shade 1602. Also fig. 2. A dash 1062. 

1. The pale C. of Thought SHAKS. A deeper c. of 
dejection 1820. 2. A c. of ironical humour Scorr. 

XI. Kind, sort, style, quality, stamp, type 
1653. 

A sinister c, of countenance MARRYAT, This C, of 
mind ADDISON. A C. (= bent) towards Devotion 
1711. Ac. of talk JOHNSON. Heroines of such ac, 
GIBBON. 

XII. Hunting. The spreading out of the 
hounds in search of a lost scent 1830. Also 
Jig. 

Cast (kast), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. cast. 
[ME. casten — ON. kastia to cast; replacing. 
OE. weorpan (see WARP), and now itself re- 
placed in the literal sense by THROW, q.v.] I. 
1. trans. To project with a force of the nature 
of a jerk; to THROW; to fling, hurl, pitch, 
toss. Also fig. Occ. absol. 2. refl. To throw 
oneself (not colloq.) ME. 3. To throw forth 


esp. to one side; a 


ME. t4. To emit —1742. 5. To cause to fall 
on, over, etc. ME. t6. To toss (the head) 
-1792. 


1. Certayn men. .keste water vpon him CAXTON. 
T To c. seed. Now usu. fig. C. thy bread vpon the 
7] dice 15 votes 1871. 
1To c. an arrow Wycur. C. 
ashore, away, etc. 2. Low on her knees herself she 
cast TENNYSON. 3. To c. a net 1526, an angle B. 
JONS., a flye 1651, an anchor 1798, a lure 1682. 
To c. an eye, glance, look, etc. + To c. a reflection 
upon. 5. To c. light, a shadow (on). To c. into the 
shade. 

II, 1. To throw down, overthrow, defeat 
1481. f 2. To find guilty, convict —1849. t3. 
To condemn. Const. for (the penalty). -1816. 
Also fig. and transf. 

1. The king was cast from the throne 1755. To c. 
a horse 1577, a sheep 1882. To c. in wrestling 
Macb, 1. iij, 46. Now arch. t in damages 1854. 
3. Cast for transportation 17 

III. 1. To throw off, out, away ME. 2. esp. 
To shed, or drop, out of due season 1477. 3. 
To vomit. Now only of hawks, etc. (exe. 
dial.) ME. Also absol. 4. To dismiss, reject; 
esp. as disqualified or unfit ME. 

1. To c. a shoe SCOTT, a rider SPENSER. Cast not 
a clout till May be out Old Mazim. To c. the skin, 
as reptiles, caterpillars 1626; so, to c. hair, horns, 
teeth, leaves (now arch.). To c. spawn bs 
eggs ADDISON, young 1769. To c. a swarm o 
bees) 1523, 2. As a figge tree casteth her vntimely 
figs Rev. 6:13. To c. a calf, a lamb 1523. 3. Toe 
the gorge: to retch. Temp. 1. i. 251, To c. ri 
CAXTON, a shout POPE. 4. The State. Cano! 
with safetie c. him Oth. 1. i. 150. Horses cast from 
the cavalry 1817. C. in an examination 1864. 1; 

IV. To throw up with a spade or ao 
hence, f to clear out (a ditch, ete.) -1614; t 
raise (a mound, etc.) —1667. 

To c. sods, turf, peat (north.). To c. a rampart 
MILT. sh ur 

V. 1. To put with force, decisiveness, 
haste. (Now usu. throw.) ME. Also fig. tos 
To put info ME. t3. To set to (upon) y 
action 1002. 4. To confer, allot (arch.) PH 

1. Cast thy mantle aboute the COVERDALE ion 
12:8. Toc. cares 1751, blame 1842, an impu! M 
1883, upon a person. "2. To c. into prison Mire 
into hell JowETT. 4. To c. an estate upo! 
heir ToMLINS. ? ns of 

VI. To reckon, calculate (orig. by meal 
counters) ME. A 

intr.) + Toc. at accounts, To c. and balance, P 
a desk TENNYSON. (trans.) The books Ve 
1805. To c. accounts: orig. to sum up Bote. To 
now to perform the operations of arithmet. uv 
c. the tides 1642. To c. a horoscope, nativity, fr 
Also absol. + To c. water: to diagnose by Dig. 
spection of (urine). To c. beyond the moon eel 
jecture wildly. t (trans.) To c. danger, Ptr 
worst, 


il, the 


CASTABLE 
VII. To resolve in one’s mind, deliberate 
ME.; to contrive ME.; fto design (to do) 
1808. 
..how they myght breng hym out of 
v pee Cast to have the wind on your 
ck WALTON. 


VIII, 1. To dispose, arrange ME. 2. Theat. 

To allot (tne parta) 10 min actors; to appoint 
for the parts . 

ioi a in comely fashion BIBLE Pref. 8. 

To c. (facts) under heads 1710, into a series of 

jetters H. MILLER, + To c. a drapery (in Painting) 

(706. 2, Our parts in the other world will be new 
cast ADDISON. They. .cast me for the part 1809. 

IX. To form (metal, etc.) info a shape, by 

ing it when melted into a mould; to 
pouring i 
found. (Now a frequent literal sense.) ME. 
Also sig. 

To c. into candlesticks 1814. A figure cast in soft 
wax HOGARTH. fig. To c. inventions in a new 
mould 1606. 

X. To turn, twist. [Parallel to warp.] 1. 
Of timber, etc.: To warp 1544. 2. Naut. To 
veer 1071. Also trans, 3. To turn (the scale 
or balance) (arch.) (Cf. casting-vote.) 1597. 

1. Oake. . will shrink, cast, drawe a nayle 1041. 
2. To c, to port 1882. 3. To c. the balance J. H. 
NEWMAN. 

+ XI. To cover by casting (mortar, ete.) on. 
(Cf. RouGH-CAST.) —1663. 

XII. Unplaced senses. + 1. To tie (a knot) 
-1895. 2. Hunting. inir. To spread out and 
search for a lost scent 1704. Also transf. and 
fig. 1823. (trans.) To put on the scent 1781. 

2. Cast forward first. .Cast far and near, cast 
all around R. E. WARBURTON. fig. To c. for 
excuses BROWNING. 

Phrases and Combs. 1. To c. loose: to unfasten 
with force, set adrift. To c. anchor, a damper, 
lots: see those words. 2. (See also simple 
senses and advbs.) To c. about: a. intr. to turn 
about; Naut. to change the course; b. to go 
searching this way and that, orig. a hunting locu- 
tion; c. to devise means, To c. aside: to throw 
aside from use. To c. away: a. to put from one; 
b. to throw away, i.e. in waste or loss; €. to wreck; 
to strand. To c. back: to go back over the same 
course, revert. + To c. by: to throw aside from 
use. To c. down: a. to demolish; b. to bend and 
turn downward (the eyes, ete.); c. to deject in 
spirits. To c. forth: a. to expel, eject; t b. to 
throw out (branches, etc.). To c. in: to throw in 
(as something extra); in To e. in one's lot among or 
With: to become a partner with. To c. off: a. to 
throw off (clothes, etc.); also fig.; b. fig. to put 
from one, abandon; c. to slip (dogs); to let fly 
(hawks); d. Naut. to loosen and throw off (a rope, 
etc.); e. to estimate space taken in print by MS 
copy; f. Knitting, to close loops and make selv- 
edge. To c. out: a. to expel, make an outcast 
(lit. and fig.); b. to thrust out of doors, society, 
ete.; c. to vomit; also transf. and absol. ; d. intr. 
to quarrel (Se. and m. dial.). To c. up: t a. to 
vomit; said also of the sea; b. to raise suddenly 
(the eyes, the head) ; c. to throw up (with a shovel); 
d. to rake up and throw in one's teeth (Sc. and n. 
dial.); e, to add up, calculate ; f. intr. to turn up, 
appear (Sc. and north.). 

Ca'stable, sb. rare. 1821. [f. prec. + 
"ABLE.| The projection of waste metal on 
cast articles. 

Castalia (kwstzilià) Castalie, -y (ke-s- 
tăli). È 1591. [—L. Castalia — Gr. Kaotadia; 
castalie, -ly is the regular adoptive form in 
Eng.) A spring on Mount Parnassus, sacred 
C: the Muses; often used allusively. Hence 

‘asta‘lian a. of Castalia or the Muses. 

t Castane, -anie, -ayne. ME. [- ONFr. 
castanie, castaine (mod. châtaigne) i= L. 
castanea.] A chestnut —1567. 

Castaneous (kwstZiniDs), a. 1688. [f. L. 
castanea chestnut + -oUS; see -EOUs.] Chest- 
nut-coloured. So Casta-nean. 

Castanet (ka:stünét, -ane-t), 1647. [- Sp. 
castañeta (with later assim. to Fr. castagnette), 
3 of castaña :— L. castanea CHESTNUT; see 
E -| ^ small concave shell of ivory or hard 
Nub used by the Spaniards, Moors, and 
E ers, to produce a rattling sound or 
thythmic tapped accompaniment to dancing ; 
ps of them, fastened to the thumb, are 
hi n the palm of the hand, and struck with 
no middle finger. Usu. in pl. 

b. erue knackers, of the form of chesnuts 

Casti y the Spaniards in their dances 1647. 
Wastaway (ko-stáwe). 1526. (f. CAST v.l 
Mes adj. Rejected; reprobate; useless; 
Graded 1542. 

- bones of the deer, bear, and wild-ox PAGE. 
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B. sb. One who or that which is cast away 
or rejected; a reprobate 1526; a shipwrecked 
man 1799. Also fig. 

Reprobates and castawaies 1563. Wreck and 
stray and c. SWINBURNE. The castaways of 


Society 1869. 

Caste (kast). 1555. [- Sp. and Pg. casta, 
subst. use (sc. raza, raca race) of fem. of 
casto pure, unmixed (see CHASTE.] t1. A 
race, stock, or breed —1774. 2. spec. One of 
the hereditary classes into which society in 
India has long been divided. Also íransf. 
1613. 

The members of each caste are socially equal, 
have the same religious rites, and generally follow 
the same occupation or profession; they have no 
social intercourse with those of another caste. 
The original castes were four: Ist, the Brahmans 
or priestly caste; 2nd, the Ashatriyas or military 
caste; 3rd, the Vaisyas or merchants; 4th, the 
Sudras, or artisans and labourers. Now almost 
every variety of occupation has its caste. 

3. fig. A class who keep themselves socially 
distinct, or inherit exclusive privileges 1807. 
4. This system among the Hindus; also the 
position it confers, as in To lose, or renounce c. 
1811. Also gen. and fig. 

3. That repose Which stamps the c. of Vere de 
Vere TENNYSON, 4. fig. Loss of c. in society 1816. 

+ Carsted, ppl. a. Earlier f. Cast. SHAKS. 
Castellan (kastélàn. [ME. castelain — 
ONFr. castelain (mod. chátelain) :- med. L. 
castellanus governor of a castle, in cl. L. adj. 
pertaining to a castellum fortified place; see 
CASTLE, -AN. Current sp. refash. after L.] 
The governor or constable of a castle. Hence 
Ca'stellany, the lordship of a castle, or its 
district. 

Castellar (k&stelüi) a. 1789. [f. L. castel- 
lum castle + -AR'.] Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a castle. 

Castellated (ke:stéle'téd), ppl. a. 1679. 
[f. med. L. castellatus, f. L. castellum CASTLE ; 
see -ATE?, -ED'.] 1. Built like a castle; having 
battlements. Also transf. t2. ‘Enclosed 
within a building, as a fountain or cistern’ 
-1766. 3. Dotted with castles 1808. 4. Lodged 
in a castle (rare) 1837. 

1. transf. C. mountains H. WALPOLE. 3. The c. 
Rhine BYRON. So Ca'stellate a. (rare). Hence 
Ca'stellate v. to build with battlements. 

Castellation (ksestélé'-fon). 1818. [f. castel- 
lat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. castellare build 
castles, f. L. castellum CASTLE; cf. prec., see 
-JoN.] The building of castles; the furnishing 
of a house with battlements; concr. a castel- 
lated structure; a battlement. 

Ca'stellet, -elet. ME. [- ONFr. castelet 
(mod. chdtelet), dim. of castel; see CASTLE, 
-ET, CHATELET.] A small castle. var. + Ca'stlet. 

Casten, ppl. a. By-form of CAST pa. pple. 
Now dial. 

Caster (ka:stor ME. [f. CAST v. + -ER.] 
One who casts (see CAST v.). 2. See CASTOR’. 

1. A c. of accounts 1598, of nativities 1611, of the 
evil eye 1887. spec. A c. in brass 1662, of cannon 
1884. 


Castigate (keestige't), v. 1607. [— castigat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. castigare correct, reprove, 
f. castus pure; see -ATE?. Cf. CHASTISE, 
CHASTEN.] 1. To chastise, correct; to subdue 
by punishment or discipline; now usu., to 
punish or rebuke severely. Also f transf. 
2. To correct, revise, and emend 1666. Hence 
Castigator, one who castigates. Ca'stiga- 
tory, a. corrective, punitive ; + sb. an instru- 
ment of chastisement. 

Castigation (kestigé-fon. ME. [-L. 
castigatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. f Correo- 
tive punishment or discipline —1077; now, 
severe punishment or rebuke, flagellation 
1640, 2. Correction, emendation 1611. 

1. A well-merited c. 1831. 

Castile soap (kàstil só*p) Formerly 
castle-soap. 1616. [f. Castile, in Spain, 
where orig. made.] A fine hard soap, white 
or mottled, made with olive oil and soda. 

Casti‘lian, sb.' 1570. [var. of CASTELLAN.] 
One living in a castle; one of the garrison of 
a castle. Now Hist. 

Castilian (késti-liin), a. and sb.* 1526, 
[In sense 1-Sp. Castellano pertaining to 
Castile (Castella, so called from the forts 
erected by Alfonso I forits defence).] 1. Of or 
pertaining to Castile; a native of Castile; the 
language of that province, hence, standard 


CASTLEWARD 


Spanish 1796. 2. A Spanish gold coin worth 
about 5s. Hist. 1526. 

Casting (ka:stin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. CAST v. 
+ -ING?.] 1. The action of the vb. 2. concr. 
a, Any product of casting in a mould. b. The 
earth cast up by worms. c. Vomit; esp. 
what is cast up by hawks and the like. late 
ME. 

1. Ac. of the skin BACON, of a story M. ARNOLD, 
of a nativity 1825. Reasoning is..c. about 
Locke. C. or warping 1823. 

Comb., etc.: c.-box, ta dice-box; also, a 
box used for taking a cast in stereotyping; 
t -counters pl., counters used in calculation; 
-bottle, a vinaigrette. 

Casting (ka:stin), ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING*.] 1. That casts (see Cast v.). 2. That 
turns the scale, deciding, as in c. voice, vote, 
weight 1622. 

Cast iron, cast-iron. 1664. [See CAST v. 
IX.] 1. Iron run in a molten state into moulds 
where it has cooled and hardened. Also 
attrib. (commonly hyphened.) 2. fig. Hard, 
insensible to fatigue; rigid, stern; wanting 
in pliancy. (hyphened.) 1830. 

2. A cast-iron Statesman 1830, rule 1876, 

Castle (ka:s', sb. [- AFr., ONFr. castel, 
var. of chastel (mod. château) :— L. castellum, 
dim. of castrum fortified place. In late OE. 
and ME. biblical use rendering L. castellum. 
in the sense ‘village’ (Gr. xóm) and as tr. of 
L. castra camp. See CHESTER.) I. From 
Latin. t 1. As tr. L. castellum of the Vulgate, 
village —1564. t 2. pl. As tr. L. castra camp 
—1483. 

IL. From French. 1. A large building or set 
of buildings fortified for defence; a fortress. 
Retained as a name for large mansions which 
were formerly feudal castles. OE. Also fig. 
(or allegorical). 2. poet. or rhet. for: A large 
ship 1642. 3. A tower borne on the back of an 
elephant ME. 4. Naut. A tower on the deck 
of a ship. Cf. FonECASTLE. ME. 5. Applied 
(in proper names) to ancient earthworks, as 
Round C. near Oxford, etc. 6. Chess. One of 
the pieces, made to represent a castle; a ROOK 
1649. 

1, A castel al of lime and ston CHAUCER, The 
mill buys out the c. EMERSON. The Castle, in 
reference to Ireland, means specifically Dublin 
Castle, as the seat of the vice-regal court and 
administration; hence, in politics, the authority 
centred there, the officials who administered the 
government of Ireland, Also attrib. Phr. An 
(Englishyman's house is his c. 2. The floating 
Castles dance upon the Tide 1695. 

Phrase. Castle in the air, visionary project, 
day-dream, idle fancy. Occ. castle in Spain [= Fr. 
château en Espagne] is found; also castle alone. 
Comb.: t c.-bote, the keeping of a c. in repair, 
a contribution levied for this purpose; -town, a. 
town defended by a c.; also (Sc.) a collection of 
houses lying under or near a c. Hence Ca'stle- 
like a. and adv. 

Castle (ka:s'D, v. ME. |f. prec.) 1. To 
enclose in, or as in, a castle 1587. +2. To 
ornament with battlements. CHAUCER. 3, 
Chess. To move the king laterally towards the 
castle (rook), which is then moved to the 
square next to him on the other side 1656. 

Ca'stle-bui:lder. 1711. One who builds 
castles in the air, a day-dreamer, a visionary 
schemer. So Ca'stle-bui:lding vbl. sb. and 
pol. a. 

Castled (ka:s'ld), ppl. a. 1662. [f. CASTLE 
sb. + -ED*.] 1. Furnished with a castle or 
castles. 2. Castellated 1789. 

1, Norham's c. steep Scort. 2. In the c, house. . 
Which sheltered their childhood M. ARNOLD. 

Castle-guard. 1. The guard of a castle. 
2. Feudal Syst. A kind of knight-service, 
whereby & tenant was bound, when re- 
quired, to defend the lord's castle; the tenure 
of such service 1576. 3. A tax orig. in com- 


mutation of this service; also the land 
chargeable therewith 1576. 

+Ca‘stlery, castelry. 1079. |f. castel, 
CASTLE sb. + -(EÓRY;  or—OFr. castelerie 


territory belonging to a castle, med. L. 
castellaria in same sense.] The jurisdiction of 
a castle; the territory subject to it. var. 
+ Ca'stleship. 

Castle-soap, see CASTILE SOAP. 

Ca'stleward. ME. [See WARD sb.] t 1. The 
warden of a castle. 2. = CASTLEGUARD 2, 3. 
1576. 
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t Castling (ka-stlin), sb. 1580. [f. CAST ppl. 
a. or sb, + -LING'.] 1. The offspring of an 
untimely birth; an abortion —1704. 2, The 
second (or third) swarm from one hive in the 


season —1002. 
555 C. Foles of Bal'am's Ass BUTLER Hud. I. ii. 


Ca:stling, vbl. sb. [f. CASTLE v. + -ING'.] See 
CASTLE v. 

t Cast-me-down. A popular perversion 
1. CASSIDONY. 

Ca'st-off, ppl. a. and sb.* 1741. [f. Cast 
ppl. a.) ppl. a. Thrown off, discarded: as 
clothes, a lover, etc. 1746. sb. [sc. person or 
thing.) (Cast-offs is the better pl.) 

Cast-off, sb.* 1881. [f. Casr sb. + OFF.) 
The twist of a gun-stock. 

Castor' (ka:stoi). 1547. [-(O)Fr. or L. 
castor — Gr. káorwp beaver.] 1. The beaver. 
(Now rare.) 2. A reddish-brown unctuous 
substance, having a strong smell and 
nauseous bitter taste, obtained from two 
sacs in the inguinal region of the beaver; 
used in medicine and in perfumery; castor- 
eum 1601. 3. A hat, orig. of beaver’s fur; 
later of rabbit's fur and spelt caster. Now 
collog. or slang. Cf. BEAVER. 1640. 4. ‘A 
heavy quality of broadcloth used for over- 
coats’ (Webster). 

3. A Beaver [and] a new Caster 1688. 

Castor? (ka'stə1). Also caster. 1676. [var. 
of CASTER; the sp. -or for -er (still current) 
may have been favoured as being more 
appropriate to an instrument; cf. words in 
-ator, and see -OR 2 d.] 1. A small vessel with 
4 perforated top, from which to cast ground 
Pepper, etc.; extended to other vessels used 
to contain condiments at table, as in ‘a set of 
castors’, 2, A small wheel and swivel at- 
tached to furniture, so that it may be moved 
without lifting; see CAST v. X. 1748. 

1. C. sugar: powdered sugar, so called as being 
suitable for use in a c. 

Ca'stor?*. 1520. 1. The first star in the con- 
stellation Gemini or the Twins, the second 
being Pollux; the two representing the twin 
sons of Tyndarus and Leda. 2. CORPOSANT 
or St. Elmo's fire 1708. 

Castor‘ (ka-stor). 1888. [Origin unkn.] The 
piece of horn inside the hock of the horse. 
Of. CHESTNUT. 

Castor’. Min. See CAsTORITE. 

l| Castoreum (kest6*-ridm). ME. ([L. f. 
castor beaver.] = CASTOR! 2. var. t Ca's- 
tory. 


Castorrial, a. [f. CASTOR? 3 + LJ 
oc.) Pertaining to a hat. LOWELL. 
Ca'storin. 1831. [f. CASTOR! + -IN!.] 


Chem. A crystalline substance obtained from 
castoreum. 

Ca'storite. 1808. [This mineral and another 
were at first named Castor and Pollux, see 
TTE! 2 b.] Min. A variety of Petalite. 

Castor oil (ka-stex oil). 1740. [History 
Of present use is obscure; it is supposed 
that this oil took the place in medical use 
of the drug castoreum (called hwile de castor 
by Paré xvi).] A pale yellow oil obtained 
from the seeds of Ricinus communis or Palma 
Christi; used as a purgative, and, locally, in 
lamps. Also attrib. 

Castral (ke-stril), a. 1844. [f. L. castra 
camp ---AL',] Belonging to the camp. 

Castrametation (kee:strimité'-Jon). 1679. 
{-Fr. castramétation, f. L. castra metari 
measure or mark out a camp (meta boundary, 
prop. pillar, post).] The art or science of 
laying out a camp. 

Ca'strate, a. (sb). 1639. [-L. castratus, 
pa. pple. of castrare; see next, -ATE?, !.] adj. 


Castrated. Obs. exc. in Bot. 1704. + sb. 
(sc. man.] -1691. 
Castrate (ke-stre't), v. 1613. [- castrat-, 


pa. ppl. stem of L. castrare, perh. f. *castrum 
knife; see -ATE*.] 1. To remove the testicles 
of; to geld. Also transf. and fig. 2. To muti- 
late (a book, etc.) by removing parts of i iy 
esp. to remove obscene or objectionable 
Passages from; to expurgate 1627. 

2. The following letter, which I have castrated 
in some places ADDISON. Hence Castra-tion. 

|| Castrato (kastra-to). Pl. castrati. 1763. 
lt. ; pa. pple. of castrare used subst.] A male 
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singer castrated in boyhood so as to retain a 
soprano or alto voice. 

Castrensian (kestre-nsiiin), a. 1657. [f. L. 
casirensis pertaining to a camp (castra) + 
-AN; see -IAN.] Of or pertaining to a camp; 
camp-. So t Castre-nsial. 

Casual (ke-3'uál, ke-ziudl), a. (sb. ME. 
[Late ME. casuel, -all — (O)Fr. casuel and L. 
casualis (in its late and med. uses), f. casus 
CASE sb.*; see -AL/.] 1, Subject to or produced 
by chance; accidental, fortuitous. 2. Coming 
at uncertain times; not to be calculated on, 
unsettled 1460. 3. Occurring without design 
1667. t 4. Liable to happen —1645. + 5. Subject 
to chance or accident —1729. 6. Of persons, 
etc.: Not to be depended on, uncertain, 
happy-go-lucky (collog.) 1883. t 7. Casuistic 
(rare) 1753. 4] 8. = CAUSAL 1578. 

1. That which seemeth most c. and subject to 
fortune RALEIGH. 2. Both the known and c. 
Revenue CLARENDON. 3. To talk of c. things DE 
FOE. 6. A c. man 1883. Hence c. (— occasional) 
labourer, poor, ward, etc. A c. ejector (Law) was a 
fictitious ejector in an action formerly allowed to 
determine the title to land. Hence Ca'sual-ly 
adv., -ness (rare). 

B. sb. t 1. A chance. (Chiefly in pl.) —1652. 
2. [sc. revenue] 1825. 3. collog. = c. workman, 
visitor, pauper, ward, etc. 1860. 

Ca'sualism. 1873. [f. prec. + -IsM.] The 
doctrine that all things exist or happen by 
chance; a state of things in which chance 
reigns. So Ca'sualist, one who holds the 
doctrine of c. 

t Casua:lity. 1540. [- Fr. casualité — med.L. 
casualitas; see CASUAL, -ITY. Superseded by 
(earlier form) CAsUALTY.] 1, Chance ; a chance; 
esp. an unfortunate accident —1792. 2. A casual 
source of income —1649. 

Casualty (ke-3'u,alti, kee-ziu alti). ME. 
[~ med.L. casualitas (see prec.), on the model 
of forms like royalty, penalty; thus speciality 
specialty; see -TY'.] 1. Chance (as a state of 
things). ? Obs. 2. A chance occurrence, an 
accident; now generally a fatal or serious 
accident. b. Mil. Used of losses by death, 
desertion, etc. 1494. t 3. Liability to accident 
-1812. 4. A casual charge or payment 1529. 
{| Erron. for CAUSALITY 1635. 

1. Combinations of. .genius with happy c. 
JOHNSON. 2. Casualties of the service 1810, on 
our coast 1801. attrib, in c. ward, the ward in a 
hospital where accidents are treated. 

|| Casuarina (kce:siu,üroi-nà). 1806. (f. mod. 
L. casuarius cassowary, from the likeness of 
the branches to the feathers of the bird.] 
Bot. A genus of trees, with jointed leafless 
branches, resembling gigantic horse-tails 
(Equisela) natives of Australia, etc. The 
Australian species is known as Beef-wood, 
and Oak. 

Casuist (kee-ziu,ist, kee-3'u,ist). 1609. [— Fr. 
casuiste — Sp. (mod. L.) casuista, f. L. casus 
CASE sb.'; see -IST.] One who studies and 
resolves cases of conscience. (Often used in a 
sinister sense; see CASUISTRY.) 

Casuists willing and competent to soothe his 
conscience with Sophisms MACAULAY. Hence 
T Ca'suist v. to play the c. Ca'suistess, a female 
€. Casui'stic, -al, a. pertaining to casuists or 
Casuis: cally adv. 


Casuistry (kee-ziu,istri, ke-giu-). 1725. [f. 
CASUIST + -RY.] At first contemptuous; cf. 
sophistry, etc.] The science, art, or reasoning 
of the casuist; that part of Ethics which 
resolves cases of conscience, applying the 
general rules of religion and morality to 
Particular instances which disclose special 
circumstances, or conflicting duties. Often 
applied to a quibbling or evasive way of 
dealing with difficult cases of duty ; sophistry. 

. A register of (medical) cases 1883. 

1. C. destroys, by distinctions and exceptions, all 
morality BOLINGBROKE. 

+ Carsule. (In xvi- OFr. casule or its 
source, late L. casula hooded cloak, (later) 
chasuble. In late OE. direct —late L. See 
CHASUBLE.] = CHASUBLE —1824. 

fll Carsus. 1571. [L., = fall, falling.) Each 
of the segments of the base of a triangle cut 
off by a perpendicular falling from the vertex. 
Cat (ket), sb. [OE. catt m. (= ON. 
kotír), catte fem. (= OFris., MDu. katte, Du. 
kat, OHG. kazza, G. katze); reinforced in ME. 
by cat, kat — AFr., ONFr. cat, var. of (O)Fr. 
chat — Pr., Cat. gat, Sp. gato, It. gatto :— 
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late L. cattus (Palladius), also catta fem. 

which superseded the older feles on the 
introduction of the domestic cat into Rome.] 
I. 1. A carnivorous quadruped, Felis domes 
cus, which has long been domesticated, The 
Wild c., Velis sylvestris, native and still touna 
in Great Britain, is larger than the domestic 
cat. Also fig. 2. Zool. (usu. in pl.) A member 
of the genus Felis or Panthera, including the 
lion, tiger, ete. 1607. 3. Used of animals of 
similar appearance, as civel-, pole-c., eto.: 
also in flying-c., an owl (cf. F. chat-huant). 
Sea-c., the Wolf-fish 1553. +4. Catskin, 
osts for —1677. ? 

+ The mouse hounter or catte is 

beste 1520. fig. His mother called me am eli 
MARRYAT. 3. A.Y.L. 111. ii. 70. d 

II. Transf. 1. A movable pent-house, used 
in sieges, also called cat-house 1489, t Also = 
CAVALIER A. 4, —1052. 2. Naut. Applied to 
different parts of the tackle used to raise an 
anchor out of the water to the deck of the 
ship, or suspend it outside clear of the bows; 
chiefly = CAT-HEAD 1626. 3. = CAT-O'-NINE- 
TAILS 1788. 4. A double tripod with six legs, 
80 placed that it always rests on three legs 
1806. 5. A term used in games: esp, A piece 
of wood tapering at each end, used in tip- 
cat; also, the game itself 1598. 

3. This Cat's a cousin-german to the Knout WoL- 
corr. Phrases, To turn c. in pan: to change sides, 
from motives of interest, ete, To see (watch) which 
way the c. jumps: i.e. which direction events are 
taking. To let the c. out of the bag: see BAG, To 
grin like a Cheshire c. (see N. & Q. 1852 V. 402), 

Comb., etc.: c.-block (Naut.), a two- or three- 
fold block forming part of the c.-tackle; -fall 
(Naut.), the rope between the c.-block and the 
sheaves in the c.-he: -gold, cat's-gold (Ger. 
katzengold), a. yello variety of mica (cf, cat- 
silver); -ha"mmed, having hams like those of a 
€.; -hook (Naut.), a strong hook on the c.-block ; 
-house (see 1 above) at's ice, thin ice of 
a milky white appearance i 
-ladder, a kind of ladder u 


appearance; -sleep = cat-nap; -tackle (Naut.), 
the tackle to raise the anchor to the c.-head. 


t Cat, sb.* Also catt. 1699. [perh. the 
same wd. as prec. Cf. med.L. catta kind of 
Ship, OFr. chat, etc., merchant ship. A 
strong vessel with a narrow stern, projecting 
quarters, and a deep waist; formerly used in 
the coal and timber trade on the north-east 
coast -1825. 1 Hence c.-boat, a sailing-boat 
having the mast placed very forward and 
rigged with one sail; c.-rig, a rig of one 
fore-and-aft mainsail. 

Cat (ket), v. 1769. [Goes with Cat sb." II 
2, and CAT-HEAD.] 1. Naui. To raise (the 
anchor) from the surface of the water to the 
cat-head. 2. To flog with the cat-o'-nine- 
tails 1856. 3. slang. To vomit M i 

Cata- (kata-), cat-, cath-. [Gr. «ata, 
KaT-, md used aA comp.] a. Down (locally); 
b. down, away, entirely; c. implying dis- 
paragement (= mis-); d. inferior; e. down 
upon; f. against and reflected back, hence, 
answering to; $. intensive, downright, hus 
pletely ; h. hence, like Eng. be-, making 4 VD. 
transitive. eae 

tCataba'ptist. 1561. [- med.Gr. raram 
noms (Gregory of Nazianzen) administra 
tor of irregular or schismatic bapton 
KaraBazrilew; see CaTa-, Baptist.) One wi 
opposes baptism —1864. 

j|Catabarsion. 1753. (Gr. xaraBdowr.] A 
place for relics under the altar of a Gree 
church. 


Catabatic (-bæ-tik), a. 1881. [- Gr. vare 


muds affording an easy descent, f. pus 
vew go down; see -10.] Med. Of& 
Declining by degrees. sb. 1708. 


Catacaustic (ketak@-stik), a. and ; 
If. CaTa- + Caustic 3. Cf. Fr. catacaustique 
C. (curve): & caustic curve formed bY 


flection. n 
|| Catachresis (keet&kri‘sis). 1880, M 
— Gr. xardypnos misuse (of a word) B 
xpñoða misuse.) Improper use of Ho 


application of a term to a thing hie 
not properly denote; abuse of a tr 
metaphor. 


e or 


CATACHTHONIAN 


_ by the figure c. called seas 1605. Hence 
Caehre'stic, -al a. of the nature of c.; -ly adv. 


Catachthonian, -thonic, a. 1884. [- Gr. 
raroxðdvos, f. «ará under + x0én05 of the 
ground, + -IAN.] Subterranean. 


Cataclasm (kæ -tikleez’m). 1829. [- Gr. 
ksráxlamua breakage, f. xavaxAdy break down.] 
A break or disruption. Hence Cataclas:mic 


(ke-tákliz?m). 1637. [- Fr. 
cataclysme - L. cataclysmos ~ Gr. Karaxdvopds 
deluge, f. «ará down + ew wash] A 

t and general flood of water; esp. the 

Flood. (In Geol. used vaguely for a sudden 
convulsion or alteration of physical con- 
ditions.) Also fig. 
fur. That the Indian army surgeons will be swept 
away in the general c. 1861. Hence Catacly'smal, 
Gatacly'smic adjs. of, pertaining to, or like a c. 

Cataclysmist (ketakli-zmist). 1887. |f. 
prec. + -IsT.] One who adopts the hypothesis 
of cataclysms in Geology; a catastrophist. 
var. Catacly'smatist (rare). 

Catacomb (ks-tàkó"m). OE. [- Fr. cata- 
combes - late L. catacumbas, specific name 
from c. 400 of the cemetery of St. Sebastian 
on the Appian Way, (Cameterium) Cata- 
cumbas. Ult. origin unkn.] 1. A subterranean 
place for the burial of the dead, consisting 
of galleries with recesses in their sides for 
tombs. 

a. Used in the 


a.c 
Cataclysm 


oth c. in connection with the 
cemetery under the Basilica of St. Sebastian, on 
the Appian Way, near Rome. b. Applied later 
in the pl.) to all the subterranean cemeteries 

ing around Rome. In the sing. applied to a 
single crypt or gallery. 1062. c. Extended to 
similar works elsewhere, as in Egypt, etc. 1705. 

2. Any subterranean receptacle of dead 
bodies, as the catacombs of Paris, which are 
worked-out stone quarries ; also fig. 3. transf. 
A compartment with recesses in a wine-cellar 
1795. 

2. fig. A perfect c. for monsters of extinct races 
DARWIN. 

Catacoustics (kmtükau-stiks). 1683. [f. 
Cata- f. + Acoustics. Cf. CATOPTRICS.] The 
science of reflected sounds, 

Catadioptric, -al (kw:tü,doiQptrik, -al), 
a. 1793. [f. CATA- in CATOPTRIC -- DIOPTRIC.] 
Pertaining to or involving both the reflection 
and the refraction of light. So Catadio'p- 
trics, the science of c. phenomena. 
Catadrome (kw-tüdró"m). 1623. [-L. 
catadromus — Gr. xardBponos lists for exercis- 
ing.] T 1. A course for tilting. (Dicts.) 2. A 
Time for lifting or lowering heavy weights 

Catadromous (katw:drómos), a. 1881. [f. 
CATA- + -ôpouos running + -OUS, after ANA- 
DROMOUS.] 1. Zool. Of freshwater fishes: 
Descending to or towards the sea to spawn; 
as the Eel 1883. 2. Bot. Of ferns: Having 
the lowest secondary branches originating 
on the posterior side of the pinnæ 1881. 

fCa'tadupe. 1596. [- Fr. catadoupe, also 
-dupe (XVI) — L. catadupa (pl.) — Gr. xará- 
dovro: (pl.) the cataracts of the Nile, f. xará 
down + coros thud.] A cataract or water- 
fall, orig. those of the Nile 1755. 

Catafalque (kæ-tăfælk). 1641. [- Fr. cata- 
falque - 1t. catafalco (also used), of unkn. 
origin, See ScArFoLp.] 1. A temporary struc- 
ture of carpentry, representing a tomb or 
Cenotaph, and used in funeral ceremonies. 
2. An open hearse 1855. Also fransf. 
,Cata&ma:ti „a. 1657. [- Fr. fcatagma- 
Fuga (Cotgrave) := Gr. xarayparwós of or for 
fracture, f. xárayua (Med.) fracture; see 
Ho Med. Of or belonging to fractures or 
heir treatment 1684. quasi-sb. A medicine 
of use in healing fractures. 
2i Catairan, a. 1598. Var. of Cathaian, a 
mo of Cathay or China; ? a thief, scoundrel, 

lackguard (Twel. N. 1t. iii. 80) 1049. 
‘Catalan (kæ-tălæn), a. 1480. [- Fr. catalan 
Calal, Sp. catalan, adj. of Sp. Cataluña, Cat. 
Galalunya.] Of or belonging to Catalonia. 
Catalase ive of Catalonia; the language of 


C. forge, a blast-furnace f 
„a b | or reducing iron ores, 
mun qme in Catalonia and the neighbouring 


,Catalectic (keetüle-ktik), a. 1589. [7 late L. 
lalecticus — Gr. — karaAnerukós, f. xaraMjyew 
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leave off.] Pros. Of a verse: Wanting a 
syllable in the last foot. 

+ Cartalects, sb. pl. rare. 1610. [-late L. 
catalecta — Gr. xazáAexra, n. pl. of ppl. a. of 
xaraMyew reckon in the list of; cf. Fr. cata- 
lectes.) In sense of L., a collection of short 
poems ascribed to Vergil; also, detached 
pieces. 

Catalepsy (ke-tilepsi). ME. [- Fr. cata- 
lepsie or late L. catalepsia, f. Gr. xardAnys, f. 
xaraAauBávew seize upon; see -Y*.] 1. Med. 
A disease characterized by a seizure or 
trance, with suspension of sensation and 
consciousness. 2. Philos. Comprehension, 
apprehension 1656. var. (in L. form) Cata- 
lepsis. 

Cataleptic(kietüle-ptik), a. 1684. [- late L. 
calaleplicus — Gr. xaraAnnrixés; see prec., 
-Ic.] 1. Med. Of, pertaining to, or affected by, 
catalepsy. 2. Philos. Pertaining to appre- 
hension 1847. As sb. One affected by cata- 
lepsy. Hence (in Med.) Catale'ptiform, 
Catale'ptoid adjs. resembling catalepsy. 

Catallactic (keetile-ktik), a. 1831. [—- Gr. 
xaraMakrwós (not recorded in this sense), f. 
xaraMácecew change, exchange.] adj. Per- 
taining to exchange 1862. As sb. pl. Political 
Economy as the 'Science of Exchanges'. 
Hence Catalla:ctically adv. by way of 
exchange. 

t Catalogize (kw-tàlodgoi:z, -goi:z). 1002. 
[f. Gr. xaraloyíteobm. reckon up; influenced 
by CATALOGUE. Cf. cataloguize.} 1. To reckon 
up. 2. To insert in a catalogue —1665. 

Catalogue (kw-tàlog), sb. 1460. [—(O)Fr. 
catalogue —late L. catalogus — Gr. KatdAoyos, 
f. xaraMyew pick out, enlist, enrol.) 1. A 
list, register, or complete enumeration; in 
this sense now arch. Also fig. 2. Now, a list 
or enumeration systematically arranged in 
alphabetical or other order, often with the 
addition of brief particulars 1667. 

1. The C. of the Slain ADDISON. 2. Finished my 
C. of books PEPYS. Hence Catalo'gic, -al a. of 
the nature of, or pertaining to, a c. 

Catalogue (kæ-tălọg), v. 1598. [f. prec.] 
1. trans. To make a catalogue or list of. 2. 
To insert in a catalogue. Also fig. 1035. 

1. To c. a woman's features1863, a library 1886. 2. 
To c. innocent acts with sins H. WALPOLE. Hence 
Cartalo:guer, one who catalogues; also Ca'ta- 
lo:Quist, var. Catalogist. Cartalogui:ze v. 
(trans.) to CATALOGUE. 

|| Catalpa (küte-Ipá). [Indian of Carolina, 
where Catesby discovered C. bignonioides in 
1726.) Bol. A genus of trees (N.O. Bignonia- 
cem), natives of N. America, W. Indies, Japan, 
and China, having large simple leaves, and 
terminal panicles of trumpet-shaped flowers, 

Catalysis (kátelisis). 1655. (— mod.L. — 
Gr. xaráAvois, f. xaraMew dissolve.) f 1. Dis- 
solution, destruction, ruin (rare) -1600. 2. 
Chem. Berzelius’ name for the effect produced 
in facilitating a chemical reaction, by the 
presence of a substance, which itself under- 
goes no permanent change. Also called 
contact action. 1836. 

1. This sad c. and declension of piety EVELYN. 
Hence Catalytic a. of the nature of, or pertain- 
ing to, c.; having the power of acting by c. Cata- 
ly-tically adv. 

Catamaran (ke:timare-n, kătæmărăn). 
1697. [- Tamil kaffumaram ‘tied wood'.] 1. 
A kind of raft or float, consisting of two or 
more logs tied together side by side, the 
middle one being longer than the others; 
used, esp. on the Coromandel coast, for 
communication with the shore. Also applied 
to similar craft used in the West Indies, off 
the coast of S. America, and on the St. 
Lawrence and its tributaries. Also attrib. 
+ 2. A kind of fire-ship or torpedo —1832. 3. 
A cross-grained person, esp. a woman. collog. 
[? Assoc. w. cat.] 1833. 

2. He experimented with Fulton's 'catamarans" 
—the prototypes of the modern fish torpedoes— 
against the Boulogne flotilla ALLARDYCE. 

|| Catamenia (ketaminia), sb. pl. 1754. 
[Gr., neut. pl. of xarazyos monthly.) The 
menstrual discharge. Hence Catame‘nial a. 

Catamite (kw-tümeit) 1593. [- L. cata- 
mitus — (through Etruscan catmite) Gr. Tavv- 
uńôns GANYMEDE.) A boy kept for unnatural 
purposes. 
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Catamount (kee-tamaunt). 1664. [Short f. 
CATAMOUNTAIN.] f 1. = CATAMOUNTAIN —1730. 
2. In U.S. the puma or cougar 1794. 

Catamountain, cat o° mountain (kætă- 
mauntén, -o,mauntén) ME. [Earlier cat 
of the mountain (XV—XVI), which was first used 
to render L. pardus, Gr. máphos PARD'.] 1. 
Orig., the leopard or panther; also the Ocelot 
(Felis pardalis), or other Tiger-cat. 2. transf. 
A wild man from the mountain 1616. 
ids ELE Cat-a-Mountaine lookes Merry W. 11. 

+ Catana'dromous, a. 1753. [f. mod. L. 
catanadromi, f. Gr. xará down + drá up + 
-bpouos running.] Zool. = ANADROMOUS. 

Cat and dog, cat-and-dog. 1579. 1. attrib. 
Full of strife; inharmonious. 2. A game 
played with a piece of wood called a cat (cf. 
Car sb.!) and a club called a dog 1808. 

Phr. To rain cats and dogs : to rain very heavily. 

Catapan (keetipen). 1727. [- med. L. 
calapanus, cate-; f. Gr. Katendvw Tàv déupdrov 
(he who is) placed over the dignities (Littré).] 
The officer who governed Calabria and 
Apulia under the Byzantine emperors. 

tCa'tapasm. 1057. [- Gr. warámacua, f. 
xatandooew besprinkle.] Med. An old name 
for'any dry medicine in powder, which was 
sprinkled on ulcers’. 

Catapetalous (krtüpe-tálos) a. 1847. [f. 
Gr. xará each to each + 7éradov PETAL + 
-ovs.] Bot. Having the petals united only by 
cohesion with united stamens, as in Mallow. 

Catapho'nic, a. [f. Gr. xará CATA- + dort 
voice, sound + -1€.] Pertaining to cata- 
phonies (Dicts.). 

Cataphonics (kwtüfo-niks), sb. pl. 1683. 
[f. as prec.; see -IC 2.] = CATACOUSTICS. 

Cataphract (ketüfrekt). 1681. [— L. cata- 
phractes (in sense 2 cataphractus) — GE; I 
xaraópáccew clothe in mail] 1. An ancient 
coat of mail. Hist. Also transf. in Zool. 2. A. 
soldier in full armour 1671. f Catachr. for 
Cataract 1581. 

2. Archers and slingers, cataphracts and spears 
Mint. Sams. 1619. Hence Ca'taphracted a., 
Zool. covered with a scaly armour. Cataphra:c- 
tic a, pertaining to or resembling a c. 

Cataphrygian (kwtüfri-dgàn), a. and sb. 
1585. [f.late L. Cataphryge (pl.), repr. Gr. h 
xarà ópíyas aipeos + -IAN.] Ch.Hist, A Mon- 
tanist ; so called because the sect originated in 
Phrygia. 

+ Cataphy'sic, -al, a. 1654. [f. Gr. xará 
CaTa- + dvos nature + -IC, -AL'.] Contrary 
tonature. So Cataphysics sb. pl. (nonce-wd.) 

Cataplasm (ke-táplez'm). 1563. [= (O)Fr. 
cataplasme or late L. cataplasma — Gr. «ará- 
agua, f. karazAdcoew plaster over.) Med. A 
poultice; t a plaster. Also fig. Hence Cata- 
pla'smic, -al a. of the nature of a c. 

Cataplexy (kæ'tapleksi). 1883. [- Gr. 
xarámàngıs Stupefaction, f. xaramA/jocew strike 
down with terror; cf. Fr. cataplexie.) The 
hypnotic state in animals when ‘shamming 
dead'. Hence Cataple'ctic a. of or per- 
taining to c. 

t Catapuce. ME. 
It. catapuzza, med.L. 
Lesser Spurge —1794. 

Catapult (kæ-tăpvlt). 1577. [7 (O)Fr. cata- 
pulte or L. catapulta = Gr. karamérms, f. 
xará CATA- + *pel-, var. of base of máer 
hurl.) 1. An ancient military engine worked 
by a lever and ropes for discharging darts, 
stones, etc. 2. A boy's shooting contrivance 
consisting of a forked stick and elastic band. 
1871. 3. Applied to mechanical contrivances 
by which objects are shot out at a great 
speed. Catapu'ltic a. Catapultier [-IER 
(2). 

Catapult, v. 1848. [f. prec.] To hurl as 
from a catapult ; to shoot (at) with a catapult. 
intr. To discharge a catapult. 

Cataract (kæ-tărækt), sb. ME. [- L. 
cataracta — Gr. karap(p)áxrns down-rush, water- 
fall, subst. use of adj., down-rushing.] 
+1. pl. The ‘flood-gates’ of heaven (see Gen. 
7:11, 8:2) —1084. Used also of waterspouts ; 
and transf. 2. A waterfall; prop. a large one, 
falling over a precipice, as opp. to CASCADE 
1594. Also transf. and fig. t 3. A portcullis. 
[Early in Gr. but rare in Eng.] —1853. 4. 
Pathol. An opacity of the crystalline lens of 


[-(O)Fr. catapuce = 
calapulia.] Herb. 
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the eye, or of its capsule, or of both, pro- 
ducing impairment of sight, but never com- 
plete blindness. [App. a fig. use of 3.] 1547. 
Also fig. 5. Mech. A form of governor for 
single-acting steam-engines, in which the 
Stroke is regulated by the flow of water 
through an opening 1832. 

1. MILE. PM. 824. 2. fig. Cataracts of de- 
clamation COWPER. Hence Ca:taracted ppl. a. 
having cataracts. f Catara'ctic a. of the nature 
of a c, Catara'ctous a., Pathol. affected with c. 

Cataract, v. 1796. [f. prec.] trans. To 
pour like a cataract (nonce-use). inir. To fall 


in a cataract. 
Catarrh (küáti-1. 1533. [- Fr. catarrhe — 
xardppovs rheum, f. 


late L. catarrhus — Gr. 

xatappeiv run down.] t1. The profuse dis- 
charge from nose and eyes which generally 
accompanies a cold, formerly supposed to 
run down from the brain; a running at the 
nose —17960. f 2. Cerebral effusion or heemor- 
rhage; apoplexy —1708. 3. Inflammation of a 
mucous membrane, causing increased flow 
of mucus, and often attended with sneezing, 
cough, and fever 1588. 

3. Epidemic c., influenza. Summer c., hay-fever. 
Hence Cata'rrhal a. Cata'rrhous a. ? Obs. 

Catarrhine, catarhine (ke-türoin) a. 
1862. [f. Gr. xará CATA- + pis, pw- nose.] 
Zool. A division of the order Quadrumana, in- 
cluding apes or monkeys having the nostrils 
close together, oblique, and directed down- 
wards. 

Cataspilite (kAte-spiloit). 1808. [f. Gr. 
xardomdos spotted + -ITE'! 2b.] Min. A 
hydrous silicate of alumina, with some iron, 
manganese, etc. 

|| Catasta. 1650. [L., = scaffold, stage.] 
Hist. a. A block on which slaves stood for 
sale. b. A bed of torture. 

Catastaltic, a. 1851. [- late L. catastal- 
ticus — Gr. xaraaraXrikós, f. KatactéAAew repress, 
check.] Med. Restraining, checking : used of 
astringent and styptic substances. 

|| Catastasis (kite-stasis). 1656. [Gr., = 
settling, appointment.] 1. The third part of 
the ancient drama, in which the action is 
heightened for the catastrophe. 2. Rhet. The 
narrative part of a speech, usu. the exor- 
dium, in which is set forth the subject to be 
discussed (Dicts.). 3. Med. The state or 
condition of anything; constitution; habit 
of body (Dicts.). 

1. No catastrophe, 
CARLYLE. 

Catasterism (kite:stériz’m). 1803. [- Gr. 
KaraoTep.ouós ‘placing among the stars’, f. 
ard CATA- and dorýp star. Cf. ASTERISM.] a. 
pl. A treatise attributed to Eratosthenes 
giving the legends of the different constella- 
tions. b. A constellation. 

Catastrophe (küte'strófiü. 1579. [-L. 
catastropha = Gr. xaraorpoġń overturning, 
sudden turn, f. xaraerpéóew overturn.] 1. The 
change which produces the final event of a 
dramatic piece; the dénouement. 2. ‘A 
final event ; a conclusion generally unhappy’ 
(J.); overthrow, ruin 1601. 3. An event 
producing a subversion of the order or system 
of things 1690. esp. in Geol. A sudden and 
violent physical change, such as an up- 
heaval, depression, etc. (See CATACLYSM, 
CATASTROPHISM.) 1832. 4, A sudden disaster, 
(Used very loosely.) 1748. 

2. The late war, and its horrid c. MARVELL, Used 
joc. in 2 Hen. IV, 01, i. 66. Hence Catastro-phic, 
ae a. of the nature of, or belonging to, a c.; -ly, 
adv. 

Catastrophism (kite-strofiz’m). 1869. [f. 
CATASTROPHE 3 + -ISM.] The theory. that 
certain geological and biological phenomena 
were caused by catastrophes, or sudden and 
violent disturbances of nature. So Cata:- 
strophist, one who holds this theory. 

Catawba (kitd-ba). 1857. [f. the river in 
S. Carolina, U.S. (named from the Katahba 
Indians), where the grape was found.] a. An 
American species of grape (Vitis labrusca). 
b. The light sparkling wine made from this 
grape. 

Catbird (kee-tbdid). 1713. [From its cry of 
alarm.] An American thrush (Mimus caro- 
linensis). 

Catcall (kæ-tkĝl), sb. 1059. [From the 
cry of the cat.] 1. A squeaking instrument, 


rather a c. or heightening 
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used esp. in play-houses to express dis- 
approbation, etc. 2. The sound, a shrill 
sci whistle, made with this or with the 
voice 1749. emis à 

1. I was very much surprised wit ie greai 
Consort of Cat-calls..a kind of Catterwawling 
ADDISON. Hence Cartcall v, to sound a c.; 
trans. to assail with catcalls. 

Catch (keetf), sb. ME. [f. the vb.] 1. The 
act or fact of catching (see CATCH v.) 1580. 2. 
The catching of fish; the number caught at 
one time 1465. + 3. Sc. Tennis —1599. + 4. A 
catching question —1693. 5. Something in- 
tended to catch the attention, etc. 1781. t6. 
A glimpse —1796. 7. concr. That by which 
anything is caught and held 1496. 8. That 
which is caught or is worth catching 1590. 
+ 9. A fragment or scrap of anything caught 
up; asnatch —1830. 10. Mus. Orig. a ROUND; 
subseq. a round in which one singer catches 
at the words of another, producing ludicrous 
effects 1601. 

1. + To lie (be) at (upon) the c., to be on the watch 
for an opportunity of catching or seizing some- 
thing: On the c. for a husband JANE AUSTEN. To 
miss a c. (Cricket) 1770. Also transf.: H. J. Ford; 
a safe c. 1884. 5. This is a ha'penny c. 1871. 7. 
For a katch for my gate jd. 1520. 8. The Gentle- 
man had got a great C. of her, as they say DRYDEN. 
9. It has been writ by catches, with many 
intervals LOCKE (J.). We retain a c. of these 
pretty stories GLANVILL. 

t Catch, sb.* (ME. catche, prob. f. CATCH v. 
or sb.' See KETCH sb.'] = KETCH —1093. 

Catch, a.; see CaTCR-. 

Catch (ketf), v. Pa. t. and pple. caught 
(kot), though catched, cotched are still in dial. 
and vulgar use. [ME. cac(c)he — AFr., ONFr. 
cachier, var. of OFr. chacier (mod. chasser) := 
Rom. *captiare, repl. L. captare try to catch, 
lie in wait for, (hence) hunt; see CHASE. Catch 
took over the sense 'seize' and its conjuga- 
tional forms from the native LATCH v.!] 

I. t To chase. trans. and intr. 1526. 


II. 1. To capture, esp. that which tries or 
would try to escape. (The main sense.) ME. 
2. fig. To ensnare; to deceive ME. t3. fig. 
To attain 1605. 4. To overtake (an agent in 
motion) Now usu. fo c. up. 1610. Hence, To 
reach in time 1826. 5. To come upon suddenly 
or unexpectedly ; to surprise (in, at, or doing 
Something) 1610. 6. To reach with à blow. 
Said also of the missile, etc. To hit. 1583. 

1. To c. a Butterfly Cor. 1. iii. 6, a Bird 1672. 2. 
To c. him in his words Mark 12:13. 4. To c. a 
horse near the winning post 1791. Caught in a 
shower ADDISON. To c. a train 1872, the post, 
1889. 5. Caught napping 1734, in the act 
DICKENS. 

III. 1. To seize and keep hold of ME. Also 
fig. (Obs. exe. of fire.) 2. intr. (for ref.) To 
become entangled or fixed 1787. 

1. The fire caught many houses CARLYLE. intr. 
The flame hath caught SOUTHEY. Oth. m1. iii, 90. 
2. The bolt would not c. 1889. 

IV. To take ME. Also fig. 

Catching cat-naps as I could KANE. 

V. To snatch, esp. with away, up, at 1525. 

He..hastily caught His bundle..and went his 
way TENNYSON. 

VI. To intercept and lay hold of (anything) 
in its course 1548. 

To c. a ball (in Cricket) 1849. Hence To c. out or 
€. (a person): to put him out by catching the ball 
from his bat. To c. an opportunity SIR T. 
BROWNE. To c. one's breath: see BREATH. His 
robe being catched by a bramble 1734. 

VII. To get or take a thing passively ; esp. 
to take, incur, or contract by exposure, in- 
fection, sympathy, or imitation ME. 

To c. one's death of cold, a mischief, it (colloq.). To 
c. the breeze ADDISON. Used also elipt. with 
reference to fire, frost, the wind. To c. the plague 
Twel. N. 1. v. 314. She “caught the trick of grief, 
and sighed’ Mns. GASKELL. 

VIII. To seize by the senses or intellect ; to 
apprehend 1560. 

To c. a sound GOLDSM., what a man says Haz- 
TEN the meaning 1837, an attitude from life 


IX. To arrest the attention, mind, fancy, 
etc.; to captivate ME. 
TE €. the fair DRYDEN, the eye Tr. & Cr. nir. iii. 


Phrases. C. me (at it)! (see II. 5). To c. it: to get 
a thrashing or a scolding (collog.). To c. the eye of. 
another: to arrest the glance of the other. To c. 
fire: fig. to become inflamed or inspired. To c.a 
CRAB, a TARTAR: sce these wds, 
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Comb. (with advs.) C. away : to si 
on: a. Dus to e (colta). b. US ie E 
hend; c. to ‘take’ (colloz.. C. up? a. to Moo 
suddenly aloft; b. to lift suddenly; € o catty 
quickly; d. to interrupt, pull up; e US to opt 
Date E n horses and mules for the march, trans, 

Hence Ca'tchable a. that cay 
Ca-tcher, one who or that which mA Carta 
ing ppl. a. that catches; (spec.) infectious: 
uncertain; (fi) deceptive, catchy; taking 
Ca'tchingness. 4 

Catch-, in comb. and altri. Mainly the vh, 
in phraseological combination : a, with sbs., 
in sense ‘one who or that which catches! 
(the object), as c.-all, etc.; also in sense ‘to 
catch, the catching of (the object)’, as c.-ball, 
scold, etc.; b. in attrib. relation to a sb., in 
sense ‘that catches or for catching’, as c,- 
basin, the receptacle placed beneath the 
grating of a sewer, ete., to catch the dirt that 
is washed in; -drain, -water, -work, a drain 
to catch the surface water; -meadow, ta 
meadow irrigated by c.-drains. 

Catchfly (ke-tffloi. 1597. (f. CATCH v. + 
FLY sb.) A name orig. for Silene armeria; 
now for Lychnis viscaria and the various 
species of Silene. 

Catchment (kæ-tfmënt). 1847. [f. CATCH v. 
+ -MENT.] = CATCHING; appropriated to the 
catching of the rainfall over a natural drain- 
age area, in c. basin, area. 

Catchpenny (kæ-tfpeni), a. (sb.) 1759. (f. 
CarCH- + PENNY.] 1. Got up merely to sell. 
2. sb. Any catchpenny production. 

Catchpole, -poll (ke-tfpó"]. OE. [Late 
OR. kacepol — AFr., OFr. *cachepol, var. of 
OFr. chacepol, or — AL. cacepollus (x), t. Rom. 
*capliare CHASE, Caren + L. pullus fowl.) 
t1. A tax-gatherer; a Roman publican 
-1652. 2. A sheriff's officer, esp. a bum- 
bailiff ME. Also attrib. Hence Ca'tchpolery, 
-pollery. Ca‘tchpolied ppl. a. arrested 
by ac. 

Ca‘tchup, ca‘tsup. 1690. = KETCHUP, q.Y. 

Ca'tchweed. 1776. [f. CarcH v.) Herb. 
CLEAVERS, q.v. 

Catchword (ke-tfjwiad). 1730. [f. CATCH- 
b.] 1. Printing. The first word of the follow- 
ing page inserted at the right-hand lower 
corner of each page of a book, below the last 
line. (Now rarely used.) 2. A word so placed 
as to catch the eye; spec. the last word in an 
actor’s speech, serving as a guide to the next 
Speaker; a cue 1780. 3. A word caught up 
and repeated, esp. in connection with a 
party 1795. 

3. The catchwords of party politics LOWELL. 

Catchy (kee-tfi), a. collog. 1831. [f. CATOH 
v. + -Yi] 1. Attract taking. 2, That 
entraps 1885. 3. Readily caught up 1881. 
4. Spasmodic, fitful 1872. 

Cate, usu. in pl. cates (kéits). 1461. [aphet. 
f. ACATE: orig. = purchase.] + 1. pl. Pro- 
visions bought (as opp. to home-made); later, 
= victuals, food ~1866. Hence 2. Choice 
viands; dainties, delicacies 1578. Also fig. 

2. These curious cates are gracious in mine eye 
GREENE. Tam. Shr. 11. i. 100. Taste of every €. 
HEYwoon. Hence f Cate v. to dress (food). 

| Catechesis (keetikisis). 1753. [ecel D. 
(Jerome) = Gr. aríx»os instruction by 
word of mouth, f. xarnxeiv; see CATECHILE.] 
1. Oral instruction given to catechumens; 
catechizing. 2. A book for such instruction 
1753. var. t Catechese. n 

Catechetic (ketike-tik). 1661. [7 eccl. i 
xarnymós, f. karnynriis catechist, f. xaruxetv; 5e 
CATECHIZE, -10.] adj. Of or bight a H 
catechesis; according to the manner cie 
catechism. See next. sb. mostly pl. CIEL ET 
tics. That part of Christian theology whic 
treats of catechesis. " 

Catechetical (keetike-tikal), a. 1618. If. icd 
prec; see -ICAL.] 1. Of, pertaining to, oF (5 
nected with catechetics or catechesis Td 
Of, pertaining to, or in accordance with ot 
catechism of a church 1618. 3. ‘Consisting 

iuestions and answers’ (J.) 1691. 
x Socrates introduced a c. Method of Arguing 
ADDISON. Hence Cateche-tically adv. qc 
Cartechin. 1853. [f. CATECHU MS 
Chem. A substance obtained from ca P hito 
etc., after the removal of the tannin; & W 
powder composed of small silky needles. 


CATECHISE 


Catechise (kee-ttkiz). Now dial. 1552. 
fapp. = Fr. catéchése CATECHESIS, confounded 
with the verb CATECHIZE, in Fr. catéchiser. 
See CARRITCH, -ES.] = CATECHESIS, CATECHISM. 
Catechism (kee-tikiz’m). 1502. [= eccl. L. 
calechismus (Augustine) — eccl. Gr. *xernywnuós, 
f, xarmxiewv; see CATEOHIZE, -ISM.] t 1. 
Catechetical instruction; catechesis —1600. 
2. A treatise for instruction in the elements 
of the Christian religion, in the form of 
question and answer, as the (Church) C., the 
Longer and Shorter Catechisms, etc. 1509. 
Also transf. 3. fig. A course of question and 


answer 1596. é 
1. A.Y.L. m, ii. 241. 2. We can never see Chris- 


tianity from the c. EMERSON. transf. The Free- 
thinkers C. 1754, Hence Catechi'smal a. of the 
nature of, or pertaining to, a c. 

Catechist (ke:ttkist). 1563. [= eccl. L. 
catechista (Jerome) — eccl. Gr. xarmxerís, f. 
xarnxifew; see CATECHIZE.] A teacher who 
gives oral instruction according to a cate- 
chism, or by question and answer; a native 
teacher in a mission church. Hence Cate- 
chi'stic, -al a. of or pertaining to a c., or 
to a catechism; consisting of question and 
answer. Catechi'stically adv. 

Catechize (km-t!koiz) v. ME. [-Chr.L. 
calechizare (Tertullian) ^ eccl. Gr. armxtew, 
f, karye sound through, instruct orally, 
spec. in N.T. in the elements of religion, f. 
xará CATA- + xev sound; see ECHO, -IZE.] 
1. To instruct orally; to give systematic 
oral instruction. esp. in the elements of 
religion, by repeating it until it is learnt by 
heart, or by question and answer; in the Ch. 
of England, to teach the catechism. 2. To 
examine with or as with a catechism 1684. 
3. To question or interrogate; esp. with & 
view to reproof or condemnation 1604. 

3. Catechising him where he had been SWIFT. 
Hence Ca'techizer, one who catechizes, 

Catechu (kee'tifu, -tfu). 1683. [- mod. L. 
catechu, defined as ‘terra japonica’ (Jap- 
&nese earth) on account of its appearance, 
unexpl. deriv. of Malay kachu; see CACHOU.] 
A name given to several astringent sub- 
stances, containing from 40 to 55 per cent. of 
tannin, which are obtained from Acacia 
calechu and other Eastern trees and shrubs. 
Used in medicine, and in the arts. Called 
also GAMBIER, Terra Japonica, CUTOH, ete. 
Hence Catechu'ic a. of or pertaining to c., 
as in catechuic acid = CATROHIN. 
Catechumen (kret?kiümén). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
catéchumeéne or eccl. L. catechumenus — Gr. 
Karnxouevos being instructed, pres. pple. 
Dass. of xarexeiv; see CATEOHIZE.] A new 
convert under instruction before baptism. 
Used in reference to the ancient church and 
to modern missions. Occ. applied to young 
Christians generally, esp. those preparing for 
confirmation. Also transf. var. t Catechu’- 
menist, Hence Catechu:menate, con- 
dition or position of a c., var. Catechu- 
menism; also, a house for catechumens. 
Catechu'menical a. of or pertaining to 
catechumens. t Catechu-menize v. to in- 
struct as a c. 

Categorem (ke-tigdre:m, kate-gdrem). 
1588. ([- Gr. xarnydpnua, -uar- accusation, 
(in logic) predicate, f. xarmyopeiv accuse, etc.] 

ic. t PREDICATE ; a categorematic word. 
(E Steborematic (kee:tigorimeetik), a. 1827. 
b as prec. + -10.) Of a word: Capable of 
eing used by itself as a term. 

f Categoremartical, a. [f. as prec.; see 
“WAL.] = CATEGORICAL. JER. TAYLOR. 
Categoric (keetigg-rik). 1 Obs. 1677. [- Fr. 
taléjorique or late L. categoricus — Gr. 
Karnyopucás &ceusatory, affirmative, (later) 
categorical; see CATEGORY, -10.] adj. = 
CATEGORICAL. sb. [8c. proposition.) 
Categorical (keotige-rikiil), a. (sb) 1508. 
Ed prec.; see -ICAL.] adj. 1. Logic. Of a 
outa Asserting absolutely; un- 
1s ot gen. Direct, explicit, unconditional 
wotlk as wae OT or belonging to hecate: 
or syllogism D categorical proposition 

; ©. syllogism : one consisti 
T conta: never persuade ed ae vow UR 
Ex Hence Catego:ricalness. Catego'rically 
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Categorist (ksw-tigórist). rare. 1847. [f. 
next; see -IST.] One who classifies; one who 
deals with the categories. 

Categorize (ke-tigóroiz), v. 1705. [f. CATE- 
GORY + -IZE.] To place in a category or 
categories; to classify. 

Category (kee-tigori). 1588. [— Fr. catégorie 
or its source, late L. categoria — Gr. xarnyopia 
accusation, predication, f. xarńyopos, f. 
xarnyopev accuse, etc.) 1. Logic and 
Metaph. A term (meaning literally ‘predi- 
cation’ or ‘assertion’) originally used by 
Aristotle, whose ten categories or predica- 
ments are ‘a classification of all the manners 
in which assertions may be made of the 
subject’ (L. and S.). Kant applied the term 
to: The pure a priori conceptions of the 
understanding, in which (as forms) the mind 
envisages matter. 2. A predicament; a class 
to which a predication applies 1678. b. A 
class, or division, in a scheme of classification 
1660. 

2. Any offender who was not in any of the 
categories of proscription MACAULAY. b. With 
him there are but two moral categories, riches and 
poverty HAZLITT. 

Catel, obs. f. CATTLE. 

Catelectrode (ketile-ktro“d). [f. CATA- + 
ELECTRODE; cf. ANELECTRODE.] The negative 
pole of a galvanic battery. 

Catelectrotonus (ke:tilectre-tonds). 1866. 
(f. xará + HAextpov (see ELECTRIC) + Tóvos ten- 
sion; cf. ANELECTROTONUS.] Phys. A state of 
increased irritability produced in a nerve near 
the negative pole of an electric current which 
traverses it. Hence Ca:telectroto'nic a. 

|| Catena (kti-nà). 1644. [Short for eccl. L. 
catena patrum ‘chain of the Fathers’ (viz. of 
the Church).] A chain, a connected series. 
Also transf. 

A c. of opinions MAURICE, of platitudes 1883. 

Catenary (kátinári. 1788. ([-mod.L. 
catenaria, subst. use of fem. of L. catenarius ; 
see prec., -ARY'.] A. sb. Math. The curve 
formed by a chain or rope of uniform density 
hanging freely from two fixed points not in 
the same vertical line. B. adj. C. curve = 
CaTENARY. 2. Relating to a catena or series 
1855. var. Catena‘rian a. (sb.) 

Catenate (ketine't), v. 1623. [- catenat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. catenare, f. catena chain; 
see -ATE*.] To form into a catena. fig. To 
chain. Hence Catena‘tion, a linking into a 
chain; connected succession. 

Catenulate (kátiniulét), a. 1880. [f. D. 
catena chain; see -ULE, -ATE*.] Bot. Formed 
of parts united end to end like the links of a 
chain. Zool. Having on the surface a chain- 
like series of oblong tubercles. 

t Carter, sb. (ME. catour, aphet. of aca- 
tour; see ACATER. Superseded before 1700 by 
CATERER.) A CATERER —1621. transf. and fig. 
= Purveyor -1605. 

Cater (k2^toz, ketox), sb.* 1519. [-(O)Fr. 
quatre; see QUATRE.] t1. Four (rare) 1553. 
+2. Four at dice or cards; also cater-point. 
(Dicts.) 3. pl. Change-ringing. A name for 
the changes on nine bells 1872. 

Cater (ké'-to1), v.! 1600. [f. CATER sb."] 1, 
intr. To act as caterer for. Also absol. and 
trans. 2. transf. and fig. To provide (requi- 
sites, things desired, etc.) for 1650. Occas. 


with to 1840. 
1. He that .prouidently caters for the Sparrow 


A.Y.L. 11. iii. 44. 

Cater (ké'-toa), v.' dial. 1577. [f. CATER 
sb.? or Fr. quatre four.] To set rhomboidally ; 
to cut, go, etc. diagonally. So Carter adv. 
dial., diagonally. Ca'ter-cornered a. 

Cateran (ke-térán) ME. [- med.L. cater- 
anus, kethernus, and its source Gael. ceath- 
airne peasantry, corresp. to Ir. ceithern KERN.] 
1. prop. t Common people of the Highlands 
in a band. Hence, One of such a band; a 
Highland reiver. 2. Freebooter 1870. 

+ Ca:terbrawl. 1505. |f. CATER sb.* four + 
BRAWL sb.*] A kind of dance or ‘brawl’ 
—1618. 

f Catercap. 1588. [f. as prec.] The 
square cap worn by academics. Hence 
transf. A university man. —1691. 

Cater-cousin (ké-texko:z'n) 1547. [Of 
unkn. origin; perh. f. CATER sb.' + COUSIN, 
as if the orig. notion was of persons being 


CAT-HEAD 


catered for or boarded together; cf. foster- 
brother, etc.] A name for persons on terms 
of cousinship or familiarity with each other, 
who were not cousins by blood (cf. to CALL 
cousins). 

To be cater-cousins : to be good friends. 

Caterer (kéi-toxoz). 1592. [f. CATER v.' + 
-ER..] One who caters; spec. one who purveys 
provisions for a household, club, etc., one 
who supplies the viands at an entertainment, 
publie dinner, etc. So Ca‘teress. 


Caterpillar (kee-teapiles), 1440. [Earliest 
catyrpel, prob. — AFr. var. (cf. Norman- 
Picard katpléz, ka(r)plüz, -plóz) of OFr. 
chalepelose ‘hairy cat’ (pop.L. *catta 


pilosa); assoc, in XVI with tpiller ravager, 
plunderer.] 1. The larva of a butterfly or 
moth; occ. those of other insects, as saw- 
flies. 2. fig. A rapacious person; an extor- 
tioner; one who preys upon society 1541. 3. 
Herb. A name for plants of the genus Scorpi- 
urus from the shape of their pods 1597, 4. 
Trade name for either of two endless metal 
belts or treads, one on each side of a vehicle, 
which facilitate travelling over very rough 
ground ; chiefly attrib., in c. lorry, track, tractor, 
wheel, etc. 1914. 

2. The Augustine friers in London. .those Cater- 
pillers and blouddy beastes BARNES. 

Comb.: c.-catcher, -eater, a sub-family of 
shrikes which feed on caterpillars; -plant = 
sense 3 above. 

Caterwaul (kw-torwQl, v. ME. [f. Car 
sb.) + -wawe, -wrawe, -wall, etc., of imit. 
origin; the relation between the many forms 
is not clear.] 1. intr. To make the noise 
proper to cats at rutting time. Also transf. 
2. To be in heat; to behave lasciviously ; to 
woo (contemptuous) 1599. 

2. Always together, always caterwauling FIELD- 
NG. Hence Ca'terwaul sb. Ca:terwauler. 


+Cartery. 1455. [aphet. f. tacatery, 
-OFr. acaterie; see CATER sb', -Y*.] The 
office concerned with the catering for the 
royal household —1779. 

Cates ; see CATE sb." 

Cat-fish. 1620. 1, A name given to : a, The 
Anarrhicas or Wolf-fish. b. Species of Pime- 
lodus, esp. P. catus, the common cat-flsh. 2. 
The cuttle-fish or other cephalopod 1678. 

Catgut (ke-tgnt). 1599. [f. Cav sb.' + 
Gur; cf. synon. CATLING; the reason for the 
use of cat is unkn., but cf. synon. Du. kalte- 
darm.) 1. The dried and twisted intestines 
of sheep, also of the horse and ass; used for 
strings of musical instruments, etc. 2. A 
violin; stringed instruments 1709. 3. A 
coarse cloth of thick cord, formerly used as 
stiffening 1731. Also attrib. 

t Ca'tharan. 1574. [- late L. Cathari ‘the 
pure’ (- Gr. «a&apo() + -AN; cf. Fr. Cathare.) 
One who professes superior purity, as a 
Novatian, Paulician, etc., also an English 
Puritan —1657. 

Ca'tharist. 1600. (—late L, Cathariste = 
Gr. xaðaporal; so Fr. Cathariste.] A Pauli- 
cian, Manichrean, etc. ; cf. CATHARAN, Hence 
Ca'tharism, the doctrine of the Catharists. 

Catharize (kw'püroiz) v. 1882. [- Gr. 
xaBapitew purify, f. xaðapós pure.] To purify. 

Cat-harpings; see HARPINGS. 

| Catharsis (küpü-1sis) 1803. [mod.L. — 
Gr. xd@apos purification.] 1. Purgation. 2. 
Purification of the emotions by vicarious 
experience, as through the drama (in ref. to 
Aristotle's Poetics 6) 1904. 

Cathartic (küpüatik) 1612. [~ late L. 
catharticus — Gr. KaBaprixds, f. — kaBaípew. 
cleanse; see -10.] A. adj. Med. Cleansing (the 
bowels), purgative. Also gen. (and fig.) 
Hence Catha'rtical-ly adv., -ness. B. sb. 
A purgative. More strictly: ‘a medicine. . 
producing the second grade of purgation, of 
which laxative is the first and drastic the 
third’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 1651. 

Catha'rtin. 1830. [f. cathart- (see prec.) + 
-IN'.] A bitter substance extracted from 
senna, a purgative. 

Cat-head (kee-t hed). 1626. [See CAT sb. II 
2, Carv.] 1. Naut. A beam projecting at each 
side of the bows of a ship, for raising the 
anchor, or carrying it suspended. See also 
Cam sb. 2. Mining. A small capstan; also, a 
broad-bully hammer 1858. 


CATHEDRA 


|| Cathedra (küpi-drá, -e-dra, kee-pédra). 
1829. [L. — Gr. «a8é6pa chair.] The chair of 
& bishop in his church; hence, the episcopal 
see. 

Ex cathedré L.: ‘from the chair’, i.e. in the man- 
ner of one speaking officially, with authority ; also 
attrib. = officially uttered. 

Cathedral (kápi-drà), a. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
cathédral — late L. cathedralis, f. L. cathedra; 
see prec., -AL'.] 1. Of or pertaining to the 
bishop's throne or see; esp. in c. church — 
CATHEDRAL sb. 2. Of or pertaining to the 
chair of office or authority ; ex cathedrd 1603. 

2. The c. utterances of Leo XIII 1886. The 
Schoolmens. .C. Decisions HALES. 

Cathedral (kápi-drál) sb. 1587. [Short for 
cathedral church; see prec., and cf. med.L. 
cathedralis (sc. ecclesia), (O)Fr. cathédrale.] 
1. The principal church of a diocese, con- 
taining the bishop's cathedra or throne. 2. 
Fig. Chief centre of teaching 1643. Also attrib., 
as c. glass, music, walk (= resembling an 
aisle in a c.). Hence Cathe'draled a. like 
or having a c. Cathedra‘lic a. like a c. 

t Cathe'dralist, a supporter of the c. 
system ; one of the c. clergy. 

f Cathedrated, ppl. a. 1626. [-cathe- 
drat-, pa, ppl. stem of med.L. cathedrare 
enthrone; see -ATE?, -ED'.] Installed in a 
cathedra —1654, 

Cathedra'tic, a. 1001. [- med.L. cathe- 
draticus, f. as prec.; see -10.] 1. Law. Per- 
taining to the bishop's seat or see, as c. pay- 
ment, righl, etc. Also as quasi-sb. — c. pay- 
ment. 2. Pronounced ex cathedrá a1850. 

Catheretic (kepére-tik), a. 1034. [- Gr. 
Kabaipercxds (Galen) destructive, f. xaBaueiv. 
Of. Fr. cathérétique.] Med. Having power to 
destroy, reduce, or consume; corrosive. As 
sb. Any mild caustic used to consume super- 
fluous flesh 1887. 

Catherine (kee-périn). Also Catharine, 
Kath-. 1861. [mod.L. Catharina, earlier 
Katerina, repr. Gr. Alxarepiva, assim. to 
xaðapós pure.] Name of a legendary Saint and 
Martyr of Alexandria; whence a female 
Christian name. 

C. wheel. 1. The figure of a wheel with spikes 
ie tes from its circumference (in reference to 

t. Catherine's martyrdom). esp. in Her. 2. Arch. 
= Catherine-wheel window, a circular window with 
radiating spokes. 3. A firework which rotates in 
the manner of a wheel. Also transf. and fig. 

Ca'thern, 1596. [Syncopated form of 
CATHERINE.] A festival on St. Catherine's 
day (Noy. 25.) 

Catheter (ke-pttor). 1001. [~ late L. cath- 
eter = Gr. xalerip, f. *xaüe-, xaðıéva send or 
let down.] Med. A tubular instrument, more 
or less curved at the end, for passing into 
the bladder to draw off urine, etc.; a similar 
tube for use with other canals (e.g. the 
Eustachian c.. Hence Ca'theterize v. to 
employ a c. Ca'theterism, Ca-theteriza'- 
tion, the employment of a c. 

Cathetometer (kwpito-mitoi) 1804. [f. 
next + -METER.] An instrument for mea- 
suring vertical distances, esp. small differ- 
ences of level of liquid columns in tubes. 
| Cathetus (kw-pitós) Also kath-. 1571. 
[L. — Gr. «déeros (sc. ypauu ) perpendicular 
line, f. xadévac let down.) A straight line 
falling perpendicularly on another straight 
line or surface. 

Cathodal (kwe:podál) a. Also kath-, 1882. 
[f. CATHODE + -AL'.] Electr. Belonging to 
the cathode. 

Cathode (kw:pó"d). Also kath-. 1834. [- 
Gr. «d6080s going down, way down, f. xará 
CATA- + 686s way.] Electr. The path by 
which an electric current leaves the electro- 
lyte and passes into the negative pole; the 
point or surface in contact with the negative 
Pole. b. The negative pole. Opp. to anode. 

Cathodic (kápo-dik), a. Also kath-. 1852. 
If. as prec. + -10.] Phys. Of nerve force: 
Efferent. 

Cat-hole, sb. OE. t 1. The den of the wild 
cat. OE. only. 2. A hole large enough to let 
& cat through 1625. 3. Naut. One of the two 
holes at the stern of the ship, through which 
& cable or hawser can be passed 1642. 

Catholic (kwe-pólik). ME. [—(0)Fr. catho- 
lique or its source Chr.L. catholicus — Gr. 
Ka8oAwós general, universal, f. xa8óAov (i.e. 
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xa' &v) in general, generally, f. «xará in 
respect of, &Aos whole.] 

A. adj. I. 1. gen. Universal 1551. t2. Uni- 
versally prevalent or applicable —1752; entire 
—1671. 3. Embracing all 1566. 

1. Science is truly c. 1885. 2. Just reasoning is 
the only C. remedy HUME. In C. Health DRYDEN. 
3. A taste so c., so unexcluding LAMB. —— 

C. Epistle: a name for the ‘general’ epistles of 
James, Peter, and Jude, and the first of John, as 
not being addressed to particular churches or 


persons. 

II. In eccl. use. 1. Of or belonging to the 
church universal, universal Christian 1579. 
2. Of or belonging to the church universal as 
organized on an accepted basis of faith and 
order; of the true apostolic Church, orthodox 
1500. 3. As applied (since the Reformation) 
to the Church of Rome = ROMAN CaTHOLIC, 
q.v. 1554. 4. Recognizing all Christians 


1658. 

1. C. Church: the whole body of Christians, the 
Church universal. 2. And the Catholike faithe is 
this: that we worship one God in trinitie [etc.] 
Bk. Com. Prayer. The C. fathers 1593. The 
Anglo-C. Church Hook. 3. She [Q. Eliz.] hath 
abolished the C. religion 1588. fO. seat: = 
APOSTOLIC See. C. King, etc.: a title of the kings 
of Spain. 4. The Lord Protector is..a man of a 
c. spirit, desirous of the unity and peace of all the 
servants of Christ BAXTER. C. (and) Apostolic 
Church: the Irvingites. 

B. sb. 1. A member of a church recognized 
or claiming to be ‘Catholic’ in sense A. II. 2; 
esp. of the Western or Latin Church ME. 
2. spec. A member of the Roman Church 
1570. f3. = CATHOLICOS 1735. 

2. The Catholicks (meaning Popish Romanists) 
A.V. Pref. German C., Old C.: names taken by 
religious parties who separated from the R.C. 
communion in Germany, the former under Ronge 
in 1845, the latter after the Vatican Council in 
1870—71. attrib. in C. Emancipation, etc. Hence 
T Catho'lical a. = CATHOLIC v. I. Catho'lically 


adv. 

Catho'icate. 1878. [- med.L. catholicatus 
f. catholicus CATHOLIC; see -ATE', and cf. 
CATHOLICOS.] The jurisdiction of an Armenian 
Catholicos. 

Catholicism (küpo-lisiz'm, kee-pdlisiz’m). 
1609. |f. CATHOLIC + ISM. So mod.L. catho- 
licismus.] 1. The system, faith, and practice 
of the Catholic Church, or adherence thereto 
1656; usu. of the Roman Catholic Church 
1613. b. A note or act of a good Catholic 1609. 
+2. = CarHOLICITY 3. JER. TAYLOR. 3. = 
CATHOLICITY 1 (rare) 1796. 

Catholicity (kæpðli-sīti). 1830. [f. as prec. 
+ -rrv ; cf. Fr. catholicité.] 1. The quality of 
being catholic in feeling, etc. 1841. 2. Univer- 
sality 1843. 3. The character of belonging to, 
or being in accordance with, the Catholic 
Church 1830. b. spec. of the Church of Rome: 
The doctrine or faith of that Church, Catho- 
licism 1847. 

1. The lessons of c. and toleration 1882. 3. A 
sincere. .trust in the C. of the Church of England 


1808. 

Catholicize (küpo-iseiz, kse-polisoiz), v. 
1611. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] To make, or be- 
come, catholie or a Catholic. 

Ca'tholicly, adv. 1542. [f. as prec. + -Ly*.] 
1. Universally. ? Obs. 1631. 2. In a Catholic 
manner 1542. 

t Ca‘tholicness. 1605. (f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Catholic quality, catholicity —1674. 

Catho'lico-. Comb. f. CATHOLIC. 

Catholicon (küpolikón) 1483. [- Fr. 
catholicon, -cum (Paré xvi), - mod.L. catho- 
licum (8c. remedium), subst. use of catholicus 
universal; see CATHOLIC. In sense 2 cf. med.L 
-con dictionary Xtv.] 1. A universal remedy ; 
panacea. Also fig. 2, A comprehensive 
t formula 1647, treatise 1483. 

|| Catholicos (kápo-likós) 1625. [med.Gr. 
xabolixés Patriarch of Armenia; earlier = 
supervisor of accounts (= L. procurator); see 
CATHOLIC] The Patriarch of Armenia. 

Ca’-thro’. Sc. (f. ca’ (see CALL v. III) + 
THROUGH.] A great disturbance. SCOTT. 
Catiline. 1592. [- L. Catilina.] A Roman 
who conspired against his country B.C. 63: 
taken as a type. Hence Catilina'rian a. 

Cation (ke-tign). 1834.  [- Gr. «amv, 
subst, use of n. of «aru, pr. pple. of xariéa:, f. 
xará CATA- + léu go.] Electr. Faraday's 
name for an ion carrying a positive charge 


-— 


of electricity by virtue of which it ig 
attracted, on electrolysis, to the ans 
oA ANION. catia) 
atkin (kee-tkin), 1578. [- Du. kalleken 
lit. kitten, dim. of katie Car vd Bol. A 
unisexual inflorescence, consisting of 
of apetalous flowers ranged in circles along a. 
slender stalk; the whole forming a cylindri« 
cal, downy-looking, usu. pendant, spike; an 
amentum. 

Cat-lap (ks-tl&p). dial. or slang, 1785, 
[See Lar ab.*] Stuff fit for a cat to lap; tea or 
other weak drink. 

Cart-like, a. (adv.) 1600. Like a cat, or 
that of a cat; esp. stealthy, noiseless, 1 

Catling (ke-tlin), 1606. (f. CAT ght 
-LING!.] 1. A little cat; a kitten 1630. 2, Cate 
gut; a small-sized lute-string 1606, 3, 

A double-edged, sharp-pointed, straight 
for amputations 1612. 1 4. ? Misprint for 


CATKIN —1704. 
Catlinite. 1858. [f. Geo. Callin, the delino- 
an Indians + ire! 2b] 


ator of the Amer 
Min. The sacred pipe-stone of the Americar 
Indians, a red clay from the Upper Missom 
region. 4 
Catmint (kee-tmint). ME. [f. CAT sb! + 
MINT sb.*, after med.L. herba catti, h. catlaria; 
so Fr. herbe du chai, G. kalzenmünze, Du. 
kottekruid.] Bot. A labiate plant, Nepela 
cataria, Also the Eng. name of the genus. 
Called in U.S. Cat-nip. if 
| Catoblepas. ME.  [L.- Gr. «argie 
‘looking down’, f. xárw downwards + fme 
look.) Zool. In ancient authors, some African 
animal, perh. the gnu. Now the name ofa 
genus including the GNU. Y 
Catocathartic (ke:tokápi-itik). 1704. ff 
Gr. xárw downwards + KaSaprixds CATHARTIOS, 
cf. ANOCATHARTIC.] adj. Purgative. sb. [8e 
medicine.] gi 
Ji Catochus (kæ-tòkňs). 1050. [Gr. xdroyor 
(Galen) = xoroyá catalepsy, f. T a 


down, seize.] Med. Catalepsy; a si 
affection, but with rigidity of the limbs; » 
coma vigil. var. t| Catoche. 

Cat o'mountain; see CATAMOUNTAIN. s 
Catonian (kătō"-nišn). 1534. [= L. Calo- 
nianus, t. Calo, esp. Cato the Censor, and Cato 
of Utica; see -IAN.] adj, Pertaining to or 
resembling Cato; severe 1676. sb. A follower 
of Cato. So Cato'nic a., Ca'tonism; also 
Ca:toism. ai 
Cat-o'-ni-ne-tails, sb. 1695. [See Cat sbi] 
1. A whip with nine knotted lashes; an 
instrument of punishment formerly used 
the British army and navy. 2. A bulrushy 
U.S. 1858. P. 
Catoptric (kætọ-ptrik). 1570. r. «aron 
Tpucós, Eae ary mirror; see -1c.] A. adj, Re* 
lating to a mirror, or to reflection 1774. Hence 
Cato'ptrical a., -ly adv. B. sb. 1. pl. b 
trics: That part of Optics which treats 
reflection 1570. t 2. An instrument for prov 
ducing effects by reflection —1044. 


Catoptromancy (ato ptramenst) 1013. 
f. Gr. xd mirror 4- -MANCY. vinas 
Eataa Hence Catoptro- 


tion by means of a mirror. 
marntic a. 
Cat's-cradle. 
children's game in which two players 
nately take from each other's fingers BP 
interwined cord so as to produce a symmet 
cal figure. T 
Cat's-eye. 
cat-like eye. 


1768. [prob. fanciful) A 


1555. 1. The eye of a cath ® 
2. A variety of chalced! 
quartz, displaying, when held to the ren 
a lustre resembling the contracted pupi 
cat’s eye 1599. 3. The Germander Sposi 
Veronica chamedrys; also the Forge! : 
not, etc. 1817. 

3. The glow Of the wild cat/s eyes KEATS. A 
Cat's foot. 1597. 1. The foot of i 
tused lit. in reference to the tale of bh Dn 
key using the foot or paw of & M. us 
roasted chestnuts out of the fire 1 p 
Hence fig. = CaT's-PAW 2. —1699. antalD 
Ground-ivy, Nepeta glechoma: b. Mo! = 
Cudweed, Antennaria dioica 1597. pple” 
Cat's-head. 1617. 1. ‘A kind of al m 
(J.. 2. An ornament in Norman am 
ture 1848. 3. Var. of CAT-HEAD- 


CATSO 
rtso. slang. 1602. [— It. cazzo mem- 
um virile; also exclam. See CARGO?, 


Ganso.) In 17th c. in the It. senses; also — 

ie, scamp —1708. 
iA pa'w, ca't's-paw. 1769. 1. The paw 
of a cat; also fig. 1821. 2. A person used as à 
tool by another ; see CAT's-FOOT 1785, 3. Naut. 
A slight and local breeze, perceived by ripples 
on the surface of the sea 1769. 4. Naut. A 
twisting hitch in the bight of a rope, so as to 
form two bights, to hook a tackle on 1794. 
Hence Cat’s-pawed ppl. a. (in senses 3, 4). 
Cat's tail, ca't's-tail. Also cat-tail. 1450. 
1. The tail of a cat; name of a fur for the 
neck 1550. 2. A name given to plants from 
the resemblance of parts ; esp. the Reed-Mace 
Typha latifolia, from its long cylindrical 
furry spikes; also the Horse-tail, Equisetum 
1450. Jat's-lail grass: the genus 
Phleum; esp. P. pratense, Timothy grass 
1697. 4. A catkin 1611. 5. Naut. The inner 
end of the CAT-HEAD. 

Ca't-stick. 1626. (See Car sb.' II. 5.] A 
stick used in tip-cat and trap-ball. 

Catsup = CATCHUP and KETCHUP. 

t Ca'tting, vbl. sb. 1681. [As if f. CAT v. 
+-ING'.] Caterwauling; going after the 
opposite sex —1725. 

Cattish (kw-tif) a. 1598. (f. Car sb.' + 
18H.) Of or like a cat. b. fig. Sly and spite- 
ful 1883. 

Cattle (kæ-t'l), sb. [ME. catel — AFT., 
ONFr. catel, var. of chatel, whence CHATTEL; 
see CAPITAL a.] 

tI, (catel, cattel(l). 

rt; 


t 1. Property ; strictly 


personal y -1495. fig. Rubbish. 
Mir. ATTEL, with collect. pl. 
(From law-Latin.) -1720. 


1. By loue of worldly catall W. DE WORDE. 2. 
Goods and cattell : see CHATTEL. 

IL Live stock. (Catel, cattel(l, cattle.) 1. 
A collective name for the bovine genus, but 
formerly, and still locally, for live animals 
held as property, or reared to serve as food, 
or for their milk, skin, wool, etc. ME. 2. Ex- 
tended to vermin, insects, etc. 1616; also to 
men and women (arch.) 1579. Also attrib. 
1, Hors, asse, mule, ox, camell all pair catell 
ME. In breeding of Cattell, as Pigs, Hens, and 
Chickens, and the like 1622. Neat c., horned c.: 
oxen. Black c. : ‘oxen, bulls, and cows’ (J.); prob. 
at first used only of black Highland cattle. 2. 
Nelly, concubines, and cattell of that sort 


RU. Astrologers, and such like c. H. WAL- 


.: "gate, a ‘walk’ or pasture for one's c., 
beast-gate; -leader, a nose-ring for c.; 

marauder who steals c.; so cattle-liftin 
a painting OF post, -ranch, -range, -run, 
T n, a district, tract of country, ete., occu- 
pled for the pasturing of c. * 5 


Ca'ttle-Guard. 1843. A trench on each 
side of a level crossing, to prevent cattle 
from straying along the line. (in U.S.) 

Ca'ttle-plague. 1800. A highly contagious 
disease affecting cattle, called also rinderpest. 
Catty (kæti), sb. 1598. (- Malay-Javanese 
kati, katt; of. CapDY ',] A weight = 16 taels 
or lilb. avoird., used in China and the 
Eastern Archipelago. 

"tty, a. 1886. [-Y'.] = CATTISH. 

i eA katy REDS: [Origin unkn.] A light row- 

MERE pm used on the coast of 


Ca't-witted, a. 107: o 8 
stinater and anioia. 3. Small-minded, ob: 
k: Cauibeenn. 1881. [Ir. caiptn dim. of cap, 

ps t.edba cap + dim. -een.] An Irish hat. 
as (kOké!-fiin), a. 1807. (f. Cauc- 
the Vlad + -IAN.] Of or belonging to 
zt region of the Caucasus; Blumenbach's 
M P for the ‘white’ race of mankind, which 
2 derived from this region. Hence sb. A 

aah of this family; an Indo-European. 
cau acus (kd kos). 1763. [perh. f. Algonquin 
Soe cauts u “one who advises, urges, en- 
A E Reip (Dr. J. H. Trumbull.] 1. In U.S. 
at em or preliminary meeting of members 
pido) tical party, to select candidates for 
dirt me to concert measures for furthering 
ra nterests; a meeting of wire-pullers. 
cesta pand: a committee popularly 
Dalen the purpose of securing concerted 
or ay action in a constituency ; as a term 
use, an organization seeking to manage 
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the election and dictate to the constituen- 
cies 1878. Also attrib. 

1. A c. rather than a general gathering MOTLEY. 
2. ‘ Government by Caucus’ 1882. Hence Caucus 
v. to hold a c.; to control by caucuses. 

Caudal (ko-dál a. 1601. [- mod.L. cau- 
dalis, f. L. cauda tail; see -AL'.] Zool. Of, 
belonging to, or of the nature of, a tail; 
Situated in or near the tail. As quasi-sb. 

= c. fin, vertebra, etc.) 1834. 

The male..bird, remarkable for his c. plumes 
DARWIN. Hence Cau'dally adv. 

Caudate (ké-de't), a. 1600. [- med.L. 
caudatus, f. as prec.; see -ATE*.] Having a 
tail; Zool. and Bot. having an appendage 
resembling a tail 1830. var. Cau'dated. 

+ Caudebeck. 1080. [f. Caudebec in Nor- 
mandy.] A kind of woollen hat. 

|| Caudex (kO-deks). Pl. caudices (kĝ-- 
disiz). 1830. [L., earlier form of CODEX.) 
Bol. The axis of a plant, consisting of stem 
and root; esp. of palms, ferns, etc. 

Caudicle (kQ-dik'). 1830. [f. L. caudex, 
caudic- (see prec.), after caulicle, etc.; see 
-CULE.] Bot. The small stalk-like appendage 
to the pollinia or pollen-masses of orchids. 
var. Caudi‘cula. 

Caudiform (kQ:difüzm), a. 1839. [f. L. 
cauda tail + -FORM.] Tail-shaped. 

Caudle (kQ-d'l), sb. ME. [- ONFr. caudel, 
var. of chaudel (mod. chaudeau):- med.L. 
*caldellum, dim. of L. caldum hot drink, 
subst. use of n. of cal(i)dus hot.) A warm 
drink; thin gruel, mixed with wine or ale, 
sweetened and spiced, given to sick people; 
also to their visitors. 

Hempen c.: = hanging 2 Hen. VI, 1V. vii. 95. 

Caudle (k6-d’l), v. 1607. [f. prec.] 1. To 
administer a caudle to. 2. To mix, as in a 
caudle 1790. 

1. Cawdled like a Haberdashers Wife 1672. 

Cauf, Sc. f. CALF!, CHAFF sb.'; dial. f. Corr. 

Caufle, var. of COFFLE. 

Caught (kot), pa. t. and pple. of CATCH v. 

Cauk (kok), sb. ME. [perh. north. var. of 
chalk, or = M Du. calc (Du. kalk); see CHALK.) 
1. = CHALK (dial.). t 2. Lime. 3. Barytes, or 
heavy spar; 1653. 

+ Cauk, v. ME. (- ONFr. caukier, cauquer 
(mod. cócher tread, as birds):- L. calcare 
tread; cf. CALK v.*, CAULK v.] infr. To tread, 
as birds —1704. 

Cauking (kQ-kin), vbl. sb. See CAULK v. 

Caul (ko), sb' (ME. calle perh. = 
(O)Fr. cale head-covering, f. calotte (see 
CALOTTE) by back-formation; but the Eng. 
word is recorded earlier. Cf. KELL.) 1. A 
netted cap, worn by women; a net for the 
hair (Hist); the back part of a woman's 
cap 1740. +2. gen. A net -1681. +3. A 
spider's web —1031. t4. Anat. Any investing 
membrane —1684. 5, spec. a. The epiploón or 
omentum ME. b. The amnion or inner mem- 
brane enclosing the foetus before birth; esp. 
this or a portion of it sometimes enveloping 
the head of the child at birth, regarded as 
lucky, and supposed to be a preservative 
against drowning 1547. Also attrib. 

1. The peculiar net cap, with its high c. and neat 
little border 1862. 4. C. of the heart: app. the peri- 
cardium ; also fig. (Hosea 13:8). 5. b. Yo' were 
borne with a caule o' your head B. JONS. 

t Caul, sb.* OE. [-L. caulis; see also 
CoLE', KALE.] 1. A cabbage -1727. 2. Stem, 
stalk. ME. only. 

Cauldrife (kọ-ldrif), a. Sc. 1768. [f. cauld 
cold + Rire, q.v.] Causing, or susceptible 
to, cold. Also fig. 

Cauldron, caldron (kQ-dren) (ME. cau- 
droun=AFr., ONFr.caudron (mod. chaudron), 
augm. of Rom. *caldario, L. caldarium hot 
bath, f. cal(i)dus hot. The etymologizing sp. 
with 1 appeared xv and subseq. infi. the 
pronunc., asin fault.) A large kettle or boiler. 
Also transf. 

Fire burne and Cauldron bubble Macb. tv. i. 11. 
Vesuvio's horrid cauldrons roar SHENSTONE. 
Hence Cauldron v. to put in, or as in, a c. (rare). 

Caulescent (külesént) a. 1794. [f. L. 
caulis, perh. after Fr. caulescent ; see -ESCENT.] 
Bot. Having an obvious stem. 

Caulicle (kQ-lik'l. 1657. [- L. cauliculus, 
dim. of caulis stalk; see -CULE; cf. Fr. cauli- 
cule (xvi) in same sense.] Bot. A little stalk or 
stem ; spec. the radicle in an embryo. 


CAUSALITY 


Caulicole (kQ-liko"l). 1816. [~ Fr. caulicole 
or its source It. lícolo - L. caulicolus 
(Vitruvius) in same sense; see prec.) Arch. 
pl. ‘The eight lesser branches or stalks in the 
Corinthian capital springing out from the four 
greater or principal caules or stalks’ (Gwilt). 

Caulicule (kó-likiul). 1835. [— Fr. caulicule 
= L. cauliculus; see next.) Bot. The point of 
union of the base of the plumule with the 
radicle and cotyledons. 

|| Cauliculus (kàli-kiulps). 1830. [L., dim, of 
caulis stalk; see -CULE.] In Bot. = CAULICLE, 
CAULICULE; in Archit. = CAULICOLE. 
Cauliflower (ko-liflau*z), sb. 1597. [Earliest 
cole flory, colliflory, alt. (by assim, to COLE) of 
Fr. t chou fleuri (flori), prob. — It. cavolfiore, 
pl. cavoli fiori or mod.L. cauliflora ‘flowered 
cabbage’. Assim. to FLOWER XVII, as in Fr. 
chou-fleur.] A cultivated variety of the cab- 
bage (Brassica oleracea botrytis cauliflora), 
the young inflorescence of which forms an 
edible head. Also attrib. Hence Cau-li- 
flower v. ? to powder (a wig) (rare). 

Cau'liform, a. 1847. [f. L. caulis stem + 
-FORM.] Stem-shaped. 

Cauline (ko-lein) a. 1750. [f. as prec. 
+ -INE?.] Bot. Of or belonging to the stem. 
var. Cau'linar, -ary. 

|| Caulis (klis). Pl. caules (kQ-liz). 1563. 
[L., in Gr. xavàós.] 1. Arch. Each of the four 
principal stalks in the Corinthian capital. 
2. Bot. The stalk or stem of a (herbaceous) 
plant 1870. 

Caulk (kQk), sb. 1833. [perh.'f. CAULK v.) 
Naut. slang. A dram. 

Caulk, calk (kOk), v. 1500. [- OFr. cau- 
quer, caukier, north. var. of OFr. cauchier 
tread, press with force (mod. cócher, see 
CAUK v.) := L. calcare tread, press, f. calx, 
calc- heel.] 1. To stop up the seams of (a 
ship, etc.) by driving in oakum, or the like, 
melted pitch being afterwards poured on, to 
prevent leaking. 2. To stop up the crevices 
of (windows, etc.) 1609. 3. Naut. slang. trans. 
To ‘shut up’; intr. to sleep 1836, 

1. Shyppes calked with towgh 1552, 2. The 
windores close shut, and calk'd B. JONSON. 

Caulker (kO-kor). 1495. [f. prec. + -ER'.] 
1. One who caulks ships. t 2. ! A caulking- 
iron —1779. 3. slang. A dram 1808. 4. slang. 
Anything incredible, etc. ; cf. crammer. 
Caulo- (k@-lo), comb. f. Gr. xavàós (or L. 
caulis) stem of a plant, as in Cauloca'rpic, 
Cauloca'rpous a. producing flowers and 
fruit on its stem year after year, as ordinary 
shrubs. 

Caulome (kQ-ó"m). 1875. |- mod.L. cau- 
loma, f. Gr. xavós stem + -oma; see -OMA, 
-OME.] Bot. The leaf-bearing axis of a plant; 
a stem or branch, or the like. var. Cau'loma 
Hence Caulo'mic a. 

| Cauma (kó:ma) 1811. [Late L. = Gr. 
xadua burning heat.] Med. The burning heat 
ofafever. Hence Cauma‘tic a. relating to c. 
Caunter. dial. 1810. [app. f. CANT sb.’ or 
v.*, with -ER unexpl.] Mining. A cross-vein. 
Also attrib. 

+ Cau‘ponate, v. 1653. [-cauponat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. cauponari traffic or trade in, f. 
caupo, -0n- huckster, innkeeper; see -ATE?.] 
1. To sell liquor or victuals (Dicts.). 2. To 
deal like a huckster with -1715. Hence 
t Caupona‘tion, petty dealing; adultera- 
tion. 

t Cau'ponize, v. 1052. [f. L. caupo, -Ón- 
(see prec.) + -k.] 1. To act as victualler 


1765. 2. To mix and adulterate for gain 
WU. 
| Cau'sa. ME. The L. word for CAUSE, 


occas. used in Eng. 

Causable (kQ:züb'D, a. rare. 1646. [f. 
CAUSE v. + -ABLE.] That can be caused. 
Causal (kQ:zál) a. (sb.) 1530. [-late L. 
causalis, f. causa CAUSE sb.; see -AL'.] 1, Of 
or relating to a cause or causes 1570. 2. Of 
the nature of, or acting as, a cause 1642. 3. 
Of the nature of cause and effect 1656. 4. 
Gram. and Logic. Expressing a cause 1530. 
4. C. propositions are, where two propositions 
are joined by c. particles WATTS. 

B. sb. A causal conjunction or particle 
1530. 

Causality (koze-lti). 1603. [- Fr. causa- 
lité or med.L. causalitas; see prec., -ITY.] 1. 


CAUSALLY 


Causal quality, or agency. 2. The operation 
or relation of cause and effect 1642. 3. Phren. 
The faculty of tracing effects to causes 1874. 

1. To ascribe a real C. to free-will HARTLEY. 2. 
The necessary laws of C. and Time BOWEN. 

Causally (kü:záli), adv. 1638. [f. CAUSAL + 
-LY'.] In the manner of, or as being the 
cause; by way of cause and effect. 

C. guilty of Calamities 1640. 

Causation (kozé-fon) 1646. [—(O)Fr. 
causation or L. causatio, -On- in med.L. 
sense 'action of causing'.] The action of 
causing; the operation of causal energy ; the 
relation of cause and effect. 

The c. of a movement STUBBS. Some latent 
chain of c. W. IRVING. Hence Causa-tionism, 
the theory of universal c. Causa:tionist, one 
who adopts this. 

Causative (ko-zátiv), a. ME.[- (O)Fr. 
causalif, -ive or late L. (in med.L. sense) 
causativus ; see CAUSE v., -ATIVE.] 1. Effective 
as a cause; productive of. 2. Gram. = 
CAUSAL 4. As sb., a causative word. 1600. 

1. A superhuman c. agency MORLEY. Hence 
Cau'satively adv. Causati-vity, c. quality. 

fl Causa'tor. [med.L., f. causare; see 
CAUSE v., -OR 2.] A causer. SIR T. BROWNE. 
So tl Causa'trix. | Causa‘tum, the pro- 
duct of causation. 

Cause (kz), sb. ME. [-(0)Fr. cause = L. 
causa reason, motive, lawsuit.] I. General. 
1. That which produces an effect. (Cause and 
effect are correlative terms.) 2. A person or 
other agent who occasions something, with 
or without intention ME. 3. That which 
moves a person to action; ground of action; 
reason, motive; esp. adequate ground of 
action, ME. 4. The object of action; pur- 
pose, end, (Obs. exc. in Final cause.) ME. 

1. The occasion, not the c., of joy 1827. The 
c. of a phenomenon, . .the antecedent or concur- 
rence of antecedents, on which it is invariably and 
unconditionally consequent MILL. 2. Howe much 
mischiefe such women bee c. of 1540, 3. Just c. of 
suspicion CUDWORTH. A c. of action 1883. To 
show c., esp. in Eng. Law, to argue against the 
confirmation of a ‘rule nisi’, ete. 4. Final c.: the 
purpose or end of the thing caused. (The other 
three of Aristotle’s four causes were the efficient c., 
the producing agency ; the formal c., the form or 
essence; and the material c., the matter.) Occa- 
sional causes: see OCCASIONAL. 

Am + For my (his, etc.) c.: for my (his, etc.) 
sake. 

II. Legal, etc. 1. Law. The case of one party 
in a suit ME. Also fig. 2. Law. A matter in 
litigation; an action, process, suit; = CASE 
sb.16,ME. Also fig. t 3. A matter of concern 
—1660. 4. That side of a question espoused, 
advocated, and upheld by a person or party 
1581. t 5. Disease —1607. 

1. To plead a c. 4. The c. of the Poles BURKE. 
Phr. To make common c. (with). 5. All's Well 11. i. 
114. Hence Cau'seful a. having (good) c.; that 
is a c. of (rare). 

Cause (kéz), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. causer or 
med.L. causari, causare.] 1. trans. To be the 
cause of; to effect, bring about, produce, 
induce, make. t2. To give excuses [= L, 
causari] SPENSER. Hence Cau'ser. 

1. A Drench of Wine. .the Patient’s Death did c. 
DRYDEN. I will c. the Sunne to go downe at noone 
Amos 8:9. This caus'd, that many died. .in the 
streets suddenly DE For. 


Cause, ‘cause, conj. 1518. dial. = BE- 
CAUSE. 

|| Cause célèbre (k6z selebr). 1858. [Fr.] 
A notorious legal case. 

Causeless (kü:zlés), a. ME. [f. CAUSE sb. 


+ -LESS.] 1, Having no antecedent cause. 2. 
Without (good) cause; groundless ME. 

1. His c. power, the cause of all things known 
1712. 2. A c. pain KEN. Hence Cau'seless-ly 
adv., -ness. 

|| Causerie (kó"-zori, kozri). 1827. [Fr., f. 
causer to talk.] Informal talk; a chatty 
article. 

|| Causeuse (kozü:z). 1883. [Fr., f. as prec.) 
A small sofa for two persons. 

Causeway (k@-zwe'), sb. [In Xv caucéwey, 
f. caucé CAUSEY -- WAY; largely superseding 
causey.] l. = CAUSEY 2. 2. = CAUSEY 3. 
1611. Also fig. Hence Cau'sewayed ppl. 
a., Cau’sewaying vbl. sb. (Mostly for 
causeyed, -ing.) 

Causey (kọze', kQ-se'), sb. [Early forms 
cauce, cauci - AFr. *caucé(e = ONFr. cau- 
ciée (mod. chaussée):- Rom. *calciata (sc. 
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via way, road), fem. pa. pple. f. L. calz, 
calc- lime, CHALK.] f 1. A mound, embank- 
ment, or dam —1774. 2. A raised way formed 
on a mound, esp. across low wet ground, a 
bog, marsh, etc. Now CausEWAY. ME. 3. 
Hence, A highway; esp. a paved way; the 
paved part of a way (still dial.) ME. (Sc.) A 
small area paved with cobbles 1481. 

2. A Stone-Causey thorow a Bogg 1643. 3. The 
c., called Via Appia HEARNE. Hence Cau'sey v. 
to pave with small stones. (Chiefly Sc. and dial.) 

Causidical (kozi-dikál) a. 1797. [f. L. 
causidicus pleader + -AL'.] Of or pertaining 
to a pleader of legal causes. 

t Cau'son. ME. [-lateL. causon fever 
= Gr. «aco» burning heat.] ? Inflammation, 
? heartburn —1661. 

Caustic (kQ-stik). 1555. [- L. causticus — 
Gr. xavorós capable of burning, f. kavarós 
combustible, f. «aiew burn.] A. adj. 1. Burn- 
ing, corrosive, destructive of organic tissue. 
2. fig. Sharp, biting, sarcastic 1771. 3. Math. 
Epithet of a curved surface formed by the 
ultimate intersection of luminous rays pro- 
ceeding from a single point and reflected or 
refracted from a curved surface. A caustic 
by reflection is called a catacaustic, that by 
refraction a diacaustic. So c. line, surface. 
1727. 

1. C. alkali (Chem.): & name of the hydrates of 
potassium and sodium, called e. potash (KHO) 
and c. soda (NaHO) respectively ; c. lime, quick- 
lime (CaO). 2. His shrewd, c...remarks SCOTT. 
n f Cau:stical a., -ly adv.; var. Cau'sticly 

rare). 

B. sb. 1. Med. A substance which burns and 
destroys living tissue when in contact with it 


1582. Also fig. 2. Math. = C. curve or 
surface; cf. A. 3. 

1. Common or Lunar itrate of silver, 
Causticity (kdsti-siti). 1772. [f. prec. + 


-ITY; cf. Fr. causticité.] 1. Caustic quality; 
corrosiveness. 2. fig. Of speech or humour 
1785. 

2. I. endeavoured to repair my c. H. WALPOLE. 
So Cau'sticness (rare). 

Cautel, sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. cautéle or L, 
cautela, f. caut- pa. ppl. stem of cavére take 
heed.] 1. A crafty device —1611. 2. Crafti- 
ness, trickery —1580. 3. Heedfulness —1664. 
4. A precaution ; in Law, etc. an exception by 
way of precaution 1541. Hence t Cau'telous 
a. full of cautels; crafty ; cautious. t Cau'te- 
lously adv. * Cau'telousness. 

Cauter (kQ-tor) 1534. [-(O)Fr. cautére, 
7L. cauterium; see CAUTERY.] = CAUTERY 1. 

Cau'terant. 1840. [f. prec. + -ANT'.] A 
cauterizing substance. 

t Cauterism. 1640. [f. after CAUTERIZE ; 
see -ISM.] The application of cautery —1688. 

Cauterize (kQ-téroiz), v. Also -ise. 1541. 
[7 (O)Fr. cautériser — late L. cauterizare, alt. 
= Gr. xavropiátew, f. kavrípov; see CAUTERY. 
-ZE.] 1. Med. To burn or sear with a hot 
iron or a caustic, Also absol. 2. fig. To sear 
(the conscience, etc.). See 1 Tim. 4:2. 1586. 

1. To c. a wound 1865. fig. To c. unsoundness of 
doctrine LANDOR. Hence Cau:teriza‘tion. 

Cautery (kü-téri). 1543. [- L. cauterium = 
Gr. xavrjpiov branding-iron, f. xaíew burn.] 
1. A hot iron or the like used for burning or 
searing organic tissue; also a caustic drug or 
medicine. The former is called an actval, the 
latter a potential, c. 2. The operation of 
cauterizing, the application of a caustic 
1575. Also fig. +3. An eschar thus made. 
[So Gr.] 1651. 

Caution (kà-fon), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. caution 
— L. cautio, f. caut-, pa. ppl. stem of cavére 
take heed. A re-adoption from L. took place 
c. 1600; see -TION.] 1. Security given for 
performance of an engagement; bail; a 
guarantee. Still in Sc. law, and in U.S. t2. 
A proviso —1667. 3. A caveat, monition 1605. 
b. slang. (orig. U.S.) An extraordinary thing 
or person 1835. 4. The taking of heed; *pro- 
vident care, wariness against evil’ (J.); cau- 
tiousness, circumspectness 1651. f 5. (with 
pl.) A precaution —1801. 

1. To give c. of his future obedience HOBBES. 
Hostages, as cautions for.. 1586. On the pay- 
ment of c. (— caution-money) 1830. 3. For 
thy good c. thanks Macb. Iv. i. 73. 4. Godfrey.. 
had learned c. MILMAN. 5. Macb. II. vi. 44. 

C.-money, money deposited as security for 
good conduct, esp. by a student on entering a 
college. Hence f Cautionate v. to take pre- 


CAVE 


cautions; to guard with provisos, 
Ba den ent, rio, uo as 

autionless a. Cautionary = 3 
(Se. Law.) FY = CAUTION ab, Í, 

Caution (ko-fon), v. 1641. [f. the sb.) +1 
intr. To give a warning —1078. t2. To guard 
with a saving clause —1681. 3. To advise or 
charge to take heed. Usu. with against or to 
with inf. 1683. 

3. To c. any one to be moderate in his food 1845, 

Cautionary (k-fonüri) a. 1597. (t. med.L. 
cautionarius (XIV), f. L. caulio; see CAUTION 
sb., -ARY*.] 1. Of, pertaining to, of the 
nature of a pledge or security; held as a 
pledge or security. Now Hist. or Sc. +2, 
Cautious —1831. 3. Warning, admonitory 
1638. +4. Precautionary —1826. Also as sh, 

1. C. towns 1597. 3. C. precepts STEELE, Hence 
+ Cau'tionarily adv. 

Cautious (kQ-fos), a. 1640. [f. CAUTION + 
-0US, on the model of ambition, ambitious, ete. ; 
see -TIOUS.] Distinguished by caution; heed- 
ful, wary, careful, circumspect. Const. of, 
how, lest, to (formerly in sense not to) with inf. 
'C. speed SOUTHEY. A c. policy 1842. Be c. how 
you trump out 1820. Hence, Cau-tlous-ly adv., 
"ness. 

|| Cava. 1809. Phys. Short f. vena cava. 

Cavalcade (keevilké'-d), sb. 1591. [- Fr. 
cavalcade, earlier -ate — It. cavalcata, f. 
cavalcare :- Rom.  *caballicare ride, f, L, 
caballus pack-horse, nag.] + 1. A march or 
raid on horseback —1647. 2. A procession on 
horseback, esp. on a festive or solemn occa- 
sion. ? Obs. 1644. Also coner. 3. transf. and 
fig. Procession 1070. 

2. The c. of the new Pope EVELYN. 3. He made 
a C. of his Devils. through the Town Rabelais, 
Hence Cavalca:de v. to ride in a c. 

Cavalier (kevüli*a). 1560. [- Fr. cavalier 
or its source It. cavaliere, deriv. of L. (Rom.) 
caballus horse; see prec., -IER. Cf. late L. 
caballarius rider, ostler.] 

A. sb. 1. A horseman, esp. a horse-soldier; 
a knight 1000. 2. ‘A gay sprightly military 
man’ (J.); gen. a courtly gentleman, & 
gallant 1589. 3. A name (orig. reproachful) 
for those who fought for Charles I against the 
Roundheads; a 17thc. Royalist 1041. 4. 
Fortif.‘ A work generally raised. . higher than 
the rest of the works..to command all the 
adjacent works and the country round 
(Stocqueler) 1560. 

C.-servant, or in It. form cavaliere-servente: a man 
who devotes himself wholly to attendance on à 
lady as her professed slave, Hence Cavaller v. to 
play the c.; to escort (a lady). Cavalierr-ish a., 
-ism. 

B. attrib. or adj. t 1. Gallant 1641. 2. oft- 
hand in manner, free and easy 1657. b. 
Haughty, disdainful, supercilious 1751. 3. 
Royalist; see A 3. 1844, 2 

1. Not valiant, and not much c. SUCKLING. 
This c. tone from an unknown person. .did no 

lease me CARLYLE. 3. An old C. family DISRAEU. 


ence Cavalie'rly a. and adv. 

Cavally (káveeli). 1634. [- Sp. caballo, ie 
caballa; forms in -ally perh. depend on d 
cavalli, pl. of cavallo mackerel.) A name o 
17th c. navigators for species of horse- 
mackerel. 

Cavalry (ke-válri) 1591. [- Fr. cavallerie 
— It. cavalleria, f. cavallo ; see CAVALIER, bo 
-nY.] f 1. Horsemanship —1070. t2. Knight D 
hood; an order of chivalry —1682. 3. Tf 
part of a military force which consists 
mounted troops. Opp. to infantry. AUS 
pl. vb.) 1591. transf. Horses, horsemen, eto» 
collectively 1684. Also attrib. A 

| Cavatina (kavati-na). 1836. [It] Mitin 
short song of simple character, prop: i 
without a second strain and repeat; 000, ? 
smooth melodious air, forming part 9 
grand scena or movement’ (Grove). Lp. 

Cave (ké'v), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. ey 
cava, subst. use of fem. sing. or n.pl. a the 
hollow.] 1. A hollow place opening un le the 
ground; a cavern, den, habitation in En 
earth. t2. gen. Any hollow place, & d A 
—1626. 3. Political slang. The secession yon 
small body of politicians from their P! dings 
some special question; the body 80 80° 
see ADULLAMITE 1866. 

2. So is the Eare a sinuous Caue BACON. posited 

Comb., ete. : c.-breccia (Geol.), breccia ere the 
in caves; -deposit (Geol.); -dweller, on a 
prehistoric men who dwelt in caves; 


CAVE 


i habiting subterraneous streams or 
(Hind) teh ena = cave-dweller, Mao in 
names of extinct animals whose remains are 
found in caves, as c.-bear, etc. 

+ Cave, a. 1540. [- Fr. cave-L. cavus 
hollow; see preo.] Hollow, concave. Of the 
moon; Waning (L. luna cava Plin.). 1677. 

Cave (ké'v), v." 1541. [f. CAVE sb-] 1. trans. 
To hollow, hollow out. 2. intr. To lodge in a 


e 1611. 
p Where the mouldred earth had cav'd the 
banke 1596. 2. Such as wee Caue heere, hunt 


heere SHAKS. 

Cave (kZiv) v.* 1796. [prob. of East 
Anglianoriginand a var. of dial. (esp. eastern) 
talve (XV), cauve, perh. of LG. origin; of. 
WFlem. inkalven fall in, Du. afkalven fall 
away, uitkalven fall out.) 1. To cave in: to 
fall in over a hollow, as earth on the side of a 
pit or cutting; to fall in in a concave form, 
Chiefly collog. 2. fig. collog. To yield to 
pressure; to break down, give way, submit 
1837. Hence Cave-in sb. 

Cave (ké'v), v^ ME. Dial. f. CHAVE. 

|| Cave (ké'-vi), int. 1868. [L., imper. sing. of 
cavére beware.] Beware! 

Caveat (ké'-vi,et), sb. 1557. [L., 3rd sing. 
pres. subj. of cavére beware.] 1. Law. A 
notice given by some party to the proper 
officer not to take a certain step until the 
party has been heard in opposition 1654. 2. 
transf. A warning, admonition, caution 1557. 
13. = CAUTION ab. 2, 5. -1048. 4. U.S. Patent 
Laws. A description of some invention, 
designed to be patented, lodged in the office 
before the patent right is taken out, operat- 
ing as a bar to other applications respecting 
the same invention 1879. 

1. Phr. To enter or put in a c.: also fig. 2. A 
caueat, to be ware of to moche confidence RE- 
CORDE, She enters a silent c. by a blush FULLER. 
Hence Caveat v. [to enter a c. against; fto 
serve with a c. ; Fencing, to shift one's sword to the 
other side of one's adversary's sword, to disen- 
gage. Ca'vea:tor. 

Ca'vel, sh. n. dial, ME. (Identical with 
Du. kavel lot, parcel (kavelen cast lots, etc.), 
MDu. cavele lot; cf. MLG. kavele ‘little stick 
(inscribed with runes) for casting lots'.] 1. 
A lot (that is cast), Also fig. 2. A division 
made by lot; an allotment 1652. Hence 
Ca'vel v, to cast lots; to allot. (Now dial.) 

Cavendish (km-véndif) 1839. [Said to be 
named after an American manufacturer. ] 
Tobacco softened and pressed into solid 
cakes, 

Cavern (kævəm), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
caverne or L. caverna, f. cavus hollow; cf. 
CAVE.) A hollow place underground; a cave. 
(More rhet. than cave.) Also t transf. 
transf. The cauerne of the Eare BACON, of the 
forehead BUCHAN. Hence Ca'vernm v, to enclose 
as in a cavern; to hollow out into caverns. 
Cavernous (kse-vaanas), æ. 1447. [-(O)Fr. 
caverneux or L. cavernosus; see prec., -OUS.] 
1, Abounding in caverns. 2. Full of cavities 
and interstices 1597. 3. Of the nature of or 
resembling a cavern 1830. 4. Of or pertaining 
to a cavern 1833. 

i cancer] is hard, unequall, and c. or hollow 
. 3. C. eyes 1865, var. Cave'rnal (in sense 4). 

Cavernulous (küávó-inizlos), a. 1757. If. 
L. cavernula, dim. of caverna (see -ULE), + 
OR Full of minute cavities; porous. 
intey ahi -is c, and weak BLACK. var. Cave-rnu- 

Cavesson (kte-vésan), 1598. [- Fr. cavegon 
D cavezzone, augm. of cavezza halter :— 

‘om. *capitia, f. med.L. capitium head- 
covering, f. L. caput, capit- head.] A kind of 
hose-band, used to curb unmanageable 

orses. Earlier cavezan, -zon. 
ape (kave:tto) 1677. [It., dim. of 
‘A holl low, f. L. cavus; see CAVE sb.) Arch. 

ollowed moulding, whose profile is the 
quadrant of a circle. 
Caviar, caviare (kavid-a, kaviyku, also 
Kavi). 1591. [Early forms repr. It. 
pir (whence Fr. tcavial), Sp. cabial, Pg. 
fur) fcavial, Fr. caviar, all based on 
n rk. hdvyar.| The roe of the sturgeon, etc., 
; ‘essed and salted, and eaten as a relish ; esp. 
n the east, of Europe. 


And for our home-bred Bri 
- itish Cheer, Botargo, 
IUD and Caveer SWIFT, Cauiarietothz Generall 

Phrase from Haml. T. ii. 457, referring to the 
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circumstance that caviar is generally unpalatable 
to those who have not acquired a taste for it. 

Cavicorn (ke-vikQm). [f. L. cavus hollow 
+ cornu horn.] Zool. One of a family (Cavi- 
cornia) of Ruminants having hollow horns. 

Cavie (ké-vi. Sc. 1756. [app.- MDu. 
kévie, Du. or Flem. kevie, XVI c. Flem. also 
kavie cage, coop, ult. — L. cavea; see CAGE.] 
A hen-coop. 

Cavil (ke-vil) sb. 1570. [f. the vb.] 1. A 
captious, quibbling, or frivolous objection. 
2. Cavilling 1600. t 3. Gibe 1615. 

1. That's but a c. SHAKS. 2. Liable to c. 1729. 

Cavil (ke-vil), v. 1548. [-(O)Fr. caviller 
= L. cavillari, t. cavilla scoffing, mockery.] 1. 
intr. ‘To raise captious and frivolous objec- 
tions’ (J.); to find fault unfairly or without 
good reason. Const. at, about. 2. trans. To 
object to captiously 1581. 

1. But in the way of Bargaine . . Ile cauill on the 
ninth part of a hayre SHAKS. Hence Ca-viller. 

Cavillation (kevilé-fon). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
cavillation — L. cavillatio, -On-; see prec., 
-ATION.] f In early use, esp. The use of legal 
quibbles, so as to overreach or defraud; 
hence, chicanery, overreaching sophistry. 
Subseq. = Cavilling 1540; CAVIL sb. 1 (arch.) 
1532. 

t Ca:villato:ry, a. rare. 1041. [—late L. 
cavillatorius, f. L. cavillator; see prec. and 
-ory*.] Of the nature of cavilling —1043. 

+ Carvillous, a. 1572. [— OFr. cavilleus or 
late L. cavillosus; see CAVIL, -OUS.] Full of 
cavils or cavilling; apt to cavil -1851. Hence 
t Ca'villous-ly adv., t -ness. 

Cavin (ke-vin). 1708. [- Fr. cavin sunken 
road.] Mil. A hollow way, capacious enough 
to cover troops, and facilitate their approach 
to a fortress. (Dicts.) 

Cavitary (kee-vitari), a. (sb.) 1835. [— Fr. 
cavitaire, f. cavité; see CAVITY, -ARY'.] tl. 
Having a cavity, as c. worms. (Adaptation of 
Cuvier's term, vers cavitaires, used of in- 
testinal worms having a distinct mouth and 
anus.) Also as sb. -1847. 2. Of the nature of, 
or belonging to, a cavity 1861. 

Cavity (ke-viti). 1541. [- Fr. cavité (OFT. 
caveté) or late L. cavitas, f. cavus hollow; see 


-TY.] t1. Hollowness (rare) 1679. 2. A 
hollow place; a void space within a solid 
body 1541. 3. Naval Arch. Displacement 
1850. 


2. The cavities as well of the mouth as of the 
stomache HOLLAND. Little cavities, or vesicles, in 
this scoria HUXLEY. 

| Cavo-rilie-vo. (It. (kà-vo rilyé-vo) = 
hollow relief.] A style of relief in which the 
highest portions of the figures are on a level 
with the general surface. 

Cavort (küvoat), v. U.S. vulgar. 1848. 
[perh. perversion of CURVET suggested by 
vaull.] intr. To curvet, caper about, frisk. 

Cavy (ké!-vi), sb. 1796. [- mod.L. cavia, f. 
Galibi (French Guiana) Cantal. Cf. Fr. cavié.] 
A rodent of the genus Cavia or family 
Cavidz, natives of America, as the Guinea- 
pig or the Capybara. 

Caw (kọ). 1666. [Echoic.] The ery or call 
of a rook, crow, raven, etc. Also as int. 

Caw (kọ), v. 1589. [Echoic.] intr. Of rooks, 
crows, ete.: To utter their natural cry 1590. 


Also transf. Of persons 1589. 
Choughes..(Rising and cawing at the guns 


report) Mids. N.. ii. 22. 

Cawk, sb.' var. of CAUK, 
Caw'ky a. barytous. 

Cawk (kQk), sb.* 1856. [Echoic.] The cry 
of rooks, divers, etc. Hence Cawk v. 

Cawker, var. of CAULKER ; also of CALKER*. 

Cawl (kdl). Now dial. (OE. cawl, ceawl.) 
A basket; in Cornwall, a creel. 

1 Caxon? (kee-ksen). 1756. [perh. f. the sur- 
name.) A kind of wig —1834. 

|| Caxon?*. t Obs. 1669. [OSp., now cajon 
(kaxo-n), augm. of caza, now caja CASE sb. ; 
cf. Fr. caisson.] A chest of ores for refining. 

Caxton (kw-kston) 1811. [f. the surname.] 
1. ellipt. A book printed by William Caxton 
(died 1492). 2. A variety of type, imitating 
that of Caxton. 

Cay (ké', ki). Also KEY, q.v. 1707. [- Sp. 
cayo shoal, sandbank, barrier-reef — Fr. 
quai, tcay QUAY.] A low insular bank of 


q.v. Hence 


CEDE 


sand, mud, rock, etc.; a range of low lying 
reefs or rocks. 


Cayenne (ké,en, kaien). 1756. [Early 
forms kayan, kian; orig.— Tupi kyynha, 
quiynha, later assim. to Cayenne, chief 


town of French Guiana.] (Also Cayenne 
pepper. A very pungent powder obtained 
from the dried and ground seeds and pods 
of species of Capsicum, esp. C. annuum and C. 
frutescens, of S. America; used as a condiment; 
formerly called Guinea pepper. Also fig. 
Hence Caye'nned ppl. a. seasoned with c. 

Cayleyan (ké'-liün). 1852. [f. Prof. Cayley 
of Cambridge + -AN.] Math. A certain curve 
of the third order. 

Cayman, caiman (ké'-man). 1577. [= Sp., 
Pg. caiman ~ Carib acayuman, cay(eyman.] A 
name applied to some large saurians, esp. 
the S. American ALLIGATOR; and, loosely, to 
all large American saurians, including 
crocodiles. 

t Cay'nard. ME. only. [- AFr. *cainard, 
*caynard, perh. repr. by Fr. cagnard sluggard 
(xvi), f. cagne bitch; see -ARD.] A sluggard. 

Cayuse (ka,y/rs). U.S. local. 1882. [Chi- 
nook Indian.] An Indian pony. 

j| Ca'zimi. 1614. [prob. — Arab. kagamim 
in the phr. kasamVm-as-$ams middle of the 
sun.) Asirol. The centre of the sun. In 
cazimi: said of a planet when distant not 
more than 17 minutes from the sun. 

Cazique, var. of CACIQUE, 

Ce (si), name of the letter C. Cf. CER. 

Cease (sis), v. (ME. cesse, cese = (O)Fr. 
cesser += L. cessare stop, f. cess-, pa. ppl. 
stem of cedere yield ; see CEDE.] 

I. intr. 1. To stop, give over, discontinue, 
desist. +2. To rest —1660. 3. Of actions, 
feelings, etc.: To come to or be at an end 
ME. f 4. To fail, become extinct, pass away 
-1710. 

1. To c. from wanderings TENNYSON, to fyght. 
CAXTON. 3. Miracles are ceast SHAKS. 4. The 
poore shall neuer c. out of the land Deut. 15:11. 

IL trans. 1. To stop ME. f 2. To cause to 
leave off (of an action); to quiet —1585. 

1. He, her fears to c., Sent down the meek-eyed 
Peace Mitt. Fond Nature, c. thy strife Porn. The 
snow never ceased falling TYNDALL. Hence 
+ Ceased ppl. a. that has come to an end. 
+ Cea'ser. 

Cease (sis), sb. ME. [- OFT. ces, f. cesser ; see 
prec.] = ceasing, CESSATION. Obs. exc. in 
Without cease. (Cf. Fr. sans cesse.) Hence 
Cea'seless a. without ceasing. Cea'se- 
lessly adv. Cea'selessness. 

| Cebus (si-bis). 1863.  [mod.L. — Gr. 
xjBos.] A genus of long-tailed monkeys of 
S. America, including the Sapajous. Hence 
Cebine a. 

Cecity (sisti). arch. 1528. [- L. cacitas, 
f. cecus blind; cf. (O)Fr. cécité; see -ITY.] 
Blindness. (Usu. fig.) 

After life's term, a term of c. M. ARNOLD. 

Cecum, var. of CAcuM, the blind-gut. 

Cecutiency (sikid-fiénsi). [f. cecutient-, 
pres. ppl. stem of cæcutire be blind, f. caecus 
blind; see -ENCY.] A tendency to blindness; 
partial blindness. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Cedar (si:do1). OE. (ME. cedre — OFr. cedre 
(mod. cèdre) = L. cedrus — Gr. élpos juniper, 
cedar. OE. ceder from L.] 1. An evergreen 
conifer, the Pinus cedrus of Linneus, Abies 
cedrus, Cedrus libani of other botanists, 
called Cedar of Lebanon from its most famous 
early locality. The wood of this tree ME. 2. 
Applied to the genus Cedrus, or subgenus of 
‘Abies, including the Mount Atlas or Silvery 
Cedar and the Deodar or Indian Cedar. 
‘Also to various trees more or less resembling 
the true cedar : including species of Cedrela, 
Juniperus, Thuja, Cupressus, Pinus, etc. 
1703. Also attrib. 

1. The beames of our house are cedars Si of 
Solomon 1:17. Comb. c.-bird, the American Wax- 
wing, Ampelis carolinensis, a species of Chatterer 
haunting cedar trees. Hence Ce'dared ppl. a. fur- 
nished with cedars (rare). Ce'darn a. poet. of 
cedar-trees or -wood. + Ce'dary, Ce'dry a. hav- 
ing the properties of c. Ce'drine a. of or pertain- 
ing to c. 

Cede (sid), v. 1633. [- Fr. céder or L. cedere 
go, go away, retire, yield.) f 1. intr. To give 
way, yield to —1756. 2. trans. To give up, 
grant; to yield, surrender 1754. 


CEDILLA 


2. This copy has been ceded to me as a favor T. 
JEFFERSON. To c. provinces to the Company 
WELLINGTON. Hence Ce'der. So Ce'dent, one 
who assigns property to another. Se, Law. 

Cedilla (sidi-là). 1599. [- Sp. cedilla, now 
zedilla, dim. of zeda letter Z.] The mark , 
written under c when it precedes a, 0, u, and 
has the sound (s). Also var. t Cerilla 1591, 
— Sp. cerilla; cf. Fr. t cérille. 

Cedr-, repr. L. cedrus, forming 
terms of chemistry, eto. : 

Ge'drene, a liquid hydrocarbon (C,,H,,) found 
in the resin of the cedar of Lebanon. Cedriret, a 
product obtained from the tar of beechwood, 
crystallizing in fine needles. 

Cedrat, -ate (si-drét). 1781. [— Fr. cédrat 
— It. cedrato, f. cedro citron := L, citrus.) A 
variety of the citron or lemon. var. || Ge'dre 
LFr.]. 

|| Cedrela (sídri-là). 1836. [mod.L. —Sp. 
cedrela, dim. of cedro, cedra CEDAR.] A genus 
of large trees, species of which are called 
Cedar or Bastard Cedar. Hence Cedrela-- 
ceous a. (Bol) of or pertaining to the 
Cedrelaceæ, or Cedrela order. 

Ce'dron. 1859. A small tree of New 
Granada (Simaba cedron, N.O. Simarubacee) ; 
also its fruit. Also attrib. 

| Ce'dula. 1724. Sp. cédula (pe-dula) 
SCHEDULE, q.v.] A permit or order issued by 
the Spanish government; also a name of 
some 8, American securities. 

Cedule, early f. SCHEDULE. 

+ Ce'duous, a. rare. [f. L. ceduus, f. 
cædere fell; see -UOUS.] Ready for felling. 
EVELYN. 

Cee (si). 1542. [OE. cë (Ælfric); cf. Fr. cé, 
L. cé.] Name of the letter C. Formerly, a 
term for à certain quantity of beer. Hence 
Gee spring, C-spring, in Coach-building. 

|| Ceiba (sai-ba). 1812. [Sp. (pei-ba); perh. 
W. Indian.) The Silk Cotton-tree of the W. 
Indies, Hriodendron anfractuosum (Bombar 
ceiba). (Miller.) 

Ceil (sil), sb. poet. rare. 1840. [f. next.] = 
CEILING. 

Ceil, ciel (sil), v. ME. [In xv-xviii cele, sele, 
ceal, seal, corresp. in form to L. celare hide, 
cover up, and Fr. céler; but the ult. origin, 
and its relations with CEILING, CELURE are 
unexplained.) t1. ? To furnish with a 
canopy, hangings, or a screen. ME. only. t2. 
To line (the roof or walls of a room, ete.) with 
woodwork, plaster, etc.; to wainscot —1615. 
3. esp. To line the roof of, construct an inner 
roof for; usually, to plaster the roof 1519. 

2. The greate house syled he with Pyne tre 
COVERDALE 2 Chron. 3:5. Hence Ceiled, cleled 
ppl. a. t wainscoted ; provided with a ceiling ; also 


Jig. 

Ceiling, cieling (si-lin), vbl. sb. (Late ME. 
celynge, sil-, syling, early mod.Eng. syll-, 
seel-, ciel-, seyl-, contemp. with celure, selure, 
sil(L)our, later seller canopy, hangings, tapes- 
try (XIv-xv1), and somewhat earlier than cele 
CRIL v. (XV-XVII); these forms correspond in 
use to med.L. celum (X11), celatura (x111), celura 
(X1Y), and vb. celare; but it remains doubtful 
whether L, cælum heaven is the ult. base, 
and how far L. celare engrave, celatura 
engraving, carving, are concerned.) 1. The 
action of the vb. CEIL 1497. t2. concr. A 
Screen of tapestry, a curtain —1632. 3, 
f Panelling; wainscoting -1634; Naut. = 
Foor-waling 1633. 4. esp. The undercovering 
of a roof or floor, concealing the timbers; the 
plaster at the top of a room 1535. b. Maxi- 
mum height of an aircraft 1917. €. An upper 
limit (to quantity, expenditure, etc.) 1930. 
Hence Cei‘linged ppl. a. 

+Ceinte. ME. [~ OFr. ceint :- L. cinctus 
girdle, f. cingere gird.] A girdle —1530. 

I| Geintu're, rare. 1856. [Fr. := L. cinctura.] 
= CINCTURE. 

Celadon (selüdon). 1768. [— Fr. céladon, 
name of a languorous gallant in the ‘ Astrée" 
of d'Urfé (1610).] A pale willow green colour. 
Also as adj. Hence Ce'ladonite, Min. green 
earth of Verona. 

Celandine (selündoein) (ME. celidoine 
= OFr. celidoine - med.L. celidonia, for L. 
chelidonia (sc. herba plant), -onium — Gr. 
xexBónov, f. xeu swallow; for the 
intrusive n (XV) cf. messenger.] a. Common 
or Greater Celandine, Chelidonium majus 


cedar, 


God, angels, spirits, ete. ME. 
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(N.O. Papaveracex); called by Lyte swallow- 
wort. Its thick yellow juice was supposed to 
benefit weak sight. b. Small or Lesser Celan- 
dine, the Pilewort, Ranunculus ficaria 1578, 
var. t Ce‘lidony. 

Celarent (silé?-rént) 1551. [L.] A mne- 
monic word designating the second mood of 
the first syllogistic figure, in which a univer- 
sal negative major premiss and a universal 
affirmative minor give a universal negative 
conclusion. 

Ce'lation. 1507. [—late L. celatio (Boethius), 
f. celat-, pa. ppl. stem of celare conceal; see 
-ION.] Concealment; esp. of birth or preg- 
nancy. 

‘Celature (silátiü). ME. [- L. celatura, 
t. celare emboss, engrave.] Embossing; coner. 
that which is embossed. 

t Cele, sb. 1708. [mod.L. - Gr. «An swell- 
ing.) Med. A tumour caused by the pro- 
trusion of any soft part —1881. 

Celebrant (se-librant). 1839. [- Fr. célé- 
brant, or celebrant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. 
celebrare; see next, -ANT.] One who cele- 
brates; esp. the priest who officiates at the 
Eucharist. 

f Celebrate, ppl. a. 1471. [- L, celebratus, 
pa. pple. of celebrare, f. celeber, -br- frequented, 
renowned; see -ATE*.] 1. Performed with 


due rites: solemnly held —1564. 2. Cele- 
brated —1680. 3. Consecrated 1632. 
Celebrate (se-libre't), v. 1534. (f. L, cele- 


brat-; see prec., -ATE?.] 1. To perform publicly 
and in due form (any religious ceremony); to 
hold (a church council); to solemnize 1564. 
Also absol. (with the Eucharist as implied 
obj.) 1534. Also f transf. 2. To observe with 
solemn rites; to honour with ceremonies, 
festivities, etc. 1560. 3. To make publicly 
known, proclaim 1597. 4. To extol, publish 
the fame of 1611. 

1. To c. the holy communion 1574, nuptials 
1772, (transf. a contract 1592, 2. To c. the 
Sabbath 1560. 3. Whose name..we c. with due 
honour HOOKER. 4. Death cannot c. thee Isa. 
38:18. Hence Cele-brative a. pertaining to cele- 
bration (rare)  Ce'lebrator, f-er, one who 
CELEBRATES. var. f Ce'lebre, -er. CAXTON, 

Celebration (seltbré'-fon), 1529. [-(O)Fr. 
célébration or L. celebratio, -ón-, f. celebrat- ; 
see prec., -ION.] 1. The action of celebrating. 
12. = CELEBRITY —1779. 

1. To go to early c. 1889. C. of Easter LINGARD. 
His memory deserving a particular c. CLARENDON. 

Celebrious (sile-bries), a. 1555. [f. L. 
celebris + -0U8; cf. ALACRIOUS.] f 1. Fre- 
quented ; attended by throngs; festive —1680. 


2. Renowned (arch. or dial) 1608. var. 
t Ce'lebrous (sense 2). 

Celebrity (stle-briti). 1600.  [-(O)Fr. 
célébrité or L. celebritas, f. as prec.; see -ITY.] 


t 1. Solemnity —1031. t2. A solemn cere- 
mony, a celebration —1774. 3. The condition 
of being much talked about; famousness, 
notoriety 1600. 4. A person of celebrity 1839. 

1. To hold a synod with great c. 1612. 3. They 
had c., Spinoza has fame M. ARNOLD. 4. One of 
the celebrities of wealth and fashion EMERSON. 

Celeriac (sfle-ritk). 1743. [f. CELERY, with 
arbitrary use of suffix -AC.] A turnip-rooted 
variety of the garden celery. 

Celerity (stle-riti). 1483. (-(O)Fr. célérité - L. 
celeritas, f. celer swift; see -ITY.] 1. Swift- 
ness, speed. Now esp. of living beings. t2. 
A rate of speed. (Repl. in science by velocity.) 
-1794. 

Celery (seléri. 1664. [- Fr. céleri — dial. 
It. (Lombard) selleri :— L. selinon, -selinum 
-— Gr. céwo.] An  umbelliferous plant 
(Apium graveolens); its blanched stalks are 
used as a salad and vegetable. 

Celeste (sile-st). 1880. [- Fr. céleste — L. 
celestis; see next.] 1. A colour, sky-blue (Fr. 
bleu céleste] 1881. 2. (= voiz céleste): A stop 
on the organ or harmonium. Also, a form 
of the soft pedal on a piano. 

Celestial (sile-stial). ME. [- OFr. celes- 
tial, -el - med.L. celestialis, f. L. celestis, f. 
celum heaven; see -AL', -IAL.] A. adj. 1. Of 
or pertaining to the material heavens. 2. 
Of or pertaining to heaven, as the abode of 
3. Divine, 
heavenly ME. Also as quasi-sb. 

1. The altitude of the sonne or of othre c. bodies 
CHAUCER. 2. The lorde that is Celestyall FABYAN. 


3. C. food NEALE, beauties 1704. Hi 

tlasity. Cele'stially ad. CH MN 
ie C. Empire: tr. native name for Chi 

Emperor; and (joc.) celestial = Chinen we 


B. sb. 1. An inhabitant of heaven 1573, 2, 
A Chinese 1863. ; 

t Celestify, v. rare. 1040. (f. L. cele 
+-FY; cf. OFr. celestifier.] To mate 
heavenly —1708. 

t Celestine, a. and sb.' ME. [= OFr 


celestin, -ien — late L. cwlestinus, f. cælestis 
heavenly; see -INE'.] ? = CELESTIAL a, and 
sb. —1509. 

Celestine (se-léstoin, -tin, sfle-stin), sb,* 
1530. [-late and med.L. Cwlestinus, f. the 
proper names Colestius and Colestinus,] a, 
One of a sect named after Celestius, an 
associate of Pelagius, in 5th c. b. One of a 
reformed branch of the Benedictines, founded. 
by Celestine V in 13th c. 

Celestine (seléstin) sb.* 1798. [-Fr, 
célestine, perh. — It. celestino sky-blue; see 
-INE*.] Min, = CELESTITE. Formerly also a 
blue alabaster. 

Celestite (se'léstait,  slle'stoit), — 1854, 
[Dana's var. of CELESTINE; see -ITE! 2 b, -INE*,) 
Min. Native-sulphate of strontia, Sr0.80,, 
so called from the sky-blue colour it occ. 
presents. 

Cele'stitude. 1824. [f. L. celestis heavenly, 
+ -tude, after altitude, etc.] joc. A Celestial 


(Chinese) dignitary. var. Cele:stia‘lity, 
LANDOR. 

||Celeu:'sma. rare. 1680. [L. celeu(s)ma= 
Gr. «éw(c)ua.] A watchword, battle-cry, 
ete. 


Celiac, var. of CŒLIAC. 

Celibacy (se-libüsi). 1663. [f. L. calibatus, 
f. celebs, -ib- unmarried, bachelor; see -ACY,] 
The state of living unmarried, 

St. Paul's advice for covlebacy 1663. 

Celibatarian  (se:libáté"riàn), a. 1899. 
[f. Fr. célibataire (f. célibat CELIBATE 8.! + 
-aire = -ARY', -AR!) + -IAN;- see -ARIAN.] 
Characterized by, or characteristic of, celi- 
bacy; favouring celibacy. As sb. One who 
lives in or advocates celibacy 1863. 

The Queen's c. prejudices 1839 3 

Celibate (se-libe't), sb.' arch. 1614. [= Fr. 
célibat or its source L. cælibalus celibacy} 
see -ATE!.] State of celibacy; order of cell- 
bates. Hence Gelibartic a. Ce'libatist, an 
advocate of celibacy. 

Celibate (se:libe't), a. and sb.* 1829. tt. 
CELIBACY, after such pairs as magistracy, 
magistrate; see -ATE',*] adj. Unmarried, 
single; bound not to marry. sb. [8c. man oF 
woman.) 1869. var. Ce:libatai'r(e (rare). 
Hence Ce'libate v. to compel to celibacy. 

Celido'óraphy. 1775. [f. Gr. wms spot 
+ -GmapHy; cf. Fr. célidographie.) A 
description of the spots in the sun or planets. 
(Dicts.) 

Cell (sel). [- OFr. celle, or 
cella store-room, chamber, smal 
‘chapel’ in a temple.] 

I. f 1. A store-closet —1583. 2. A monastery 
or nunnery dependent on some larger REM 
OE. 3. A dwelling consisting of a single 
chamber, inhabited by a solitary ME. in 
One of a number of small apartments, Late 
a monastery, a nunnery, à prison, [sas 
by a single person ME. 5. Arch. = CRY 

2. The house was once a c. to the Abby PEN! d 
3. The c. of an anchorite H. E. MANNING E in 
Poore shepheards’ cels QuARLES. Hunted $ ted 
mountain c. Scorr. Nor dreaming of the n^ p 
c. NEALE. 4. Condemned a a c. occupied by 
who is condemned to death. 

IL. 1. gen. A compartment, e.g. of à apie 
a honeycomb, etc. 1577. 2. spec: a. in 


f 
The space between the ribs of. svadi s 
1850. b. Entom. The args voee 


nerves of the wings of insects : 
Orig., a compartment of a wooden D 
now, a vessel containing one pair ol Titus 


; voltaic appa 
immersed in fluid; or & allio elements: 


i28. 
Several cells united form & battery. Te m 


III. 1. An enclosed space, cavity, 
organized bodies, or (transf. 
ducts ME. 2. Biol. The ultimi 
organic structures; a minute p us 
protoplasm, enclosed usu. in @ me! 
1672. 


its source D. 
Jl apartment, 


CELLA 


« brain: the imaginary cavities in 
al sf qupposed to be the seats of particular 
mental faculties, or pigeon-holes for knowledge. 
Now only fig. The cells of lava DARWIN. 2. 
Hepatic cells 1845, nerve cells BAIN. 

IV. Any hollow receptacle or containing 
cavity 1704. Also attrib. Hence 1 Cell v. to 
shut up, or dwell, in a c. (rare). 

Cella (seA). 1676. [L.] Arch. The body 
of the temple, as dist. from the portico, etc. 

‘Cellar (61x), sb. (ME. celer — AFr. celer = 
OFr, celier (mod. cellier) :— late L. cellarium 
set of cells, storehouse for food, f. cella CELL; 
goo -ARY'.] 1. A store-house or store-room, 
above or below ground, for provisions. Obs. 
exc. in fish-c, 2. An underground chamber 
ME, 3. = wine-c.; hence transf. a person’s 
stock of wines 1541. t4. A case; esp. of 
bottles -1007. Also attrib. 

3. Temp. 11. ll. 137. 4. A c. of waters of her own 
distilling Purys. Hence Ce'llar v. to store up in 
orasinac, Ge'llarer, the officer in a monastery, 
etc, who had charge of the c. 8o Ce'laress. 
Ce'l sb, = CELLARAGE 1. Cellerman. 
Ge'llarous a, (joc.) of or pertaining to a c. 
DICKENS. 

Cellarage (seloréds). 1512. [f. prec. + 
-AGR; of. AL. celleragium (XU), -ar- (XIV) 
collarage, (payment for) storage in cellar.] 
1. Cellar accommodation ; cellars 1602, Also 
lransf. 2. t A feudal duty upon wine when 
placed in the cellar; charge for the use of a. 
cellar. 

Gellaret (selore-t). 1806. [f. as prec. + 
-KT.] A case of cabinet-work, or a sideboard 
with compartments, made to hold wine- 
bottles, ete. 

Celled (seld), ppl. a. 1650. (f. CELL + -ED*.] 
1. Furnished with cells; made or arranged in 
the form of cells 1776. So Ce'llate a., Ge'l- 
lated, 2. Enclosed in a cell 1650. 

Cellepore (se-1ipó?1). 1811. [f. cella CELL, 
after MADREPORE.] A genus of Polyzoa, con- 
sisting of a group of vase-like chambers with 
a beak on one or both sides. Also attrib. 

Celliferous (seli:féras), a. rare. (f. celli-, 
comb. f. L. cella ---FEROUS.] Bearing or pro- 
ducing cells. So Ce'lliform a. cell-shaped. 

"Cello (tfe-lo). 1881. Short f. VIOLONCELLO. 

Bo 'Ge'llist, 'Ce'lloist, a VIOLONCELLIST. 

Gelloid (se-loid), a. 1849. [f. CELL + -OID.] 
OCell-llke. 

Cellular (seliGlài), a. 1753. [= Fr. cellu- 
laire = mod.L. cellularis, f. L. cellula; see 
next, -An'.) 1, Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
terized by cells 1823. 2. Containing cells; 
porous 1810. 3. Phys. Consisting of cells. As 
used of vegetable tissues, opp. to vascular. 
As ab. pl. Cellular plants (in L. form Cellu- 
lares); those without distinct stem or leaves, 
as Cryptogams 1879. 

1. C, discipline LAMB, 2. C. basalt DARWIN. 3. 
C. tisie, 1 membrane, in Animal, Physiology 
synonym of areolar or connective tissue. C. patho- 

iv: the study of morbid changes in the cells. 

ence Cellula'rity, c. quality or condition, v 

ed ppl. a, (in senses 2, 3). 


or pore 1830, Hence Cellu-lic a. of or pei 
taining to cellules or cells. Celluli-ferous 
a. bearing or producing cellules. Ce'llulin 
(Chem.) = OkLLULOSE. Celluloid a. 

Cellulitis (solluloi-tis). 1861. [f. L. cellula 
+ ms] Inflammation of the cellular tissue. 

Cellulo-, comb. f. CELLULE, L. cellula, 
alas sd, with sense CELLULAR: 0.8. ¢.- 
aes: (tissue) partly cellular partly 

Gelluloid (ne-linloid), sb. 1871. (f, CELLU- 
LOSR + arbitrary use of -orp.] A substance 
beers essentially of soluble cellulose 
: te and camphor, used in the manu- 
acture esp. of photographic film. 

Cellulose (selinló*s) 1753. [As adj.- 
mod.L. cellulosus; as sb.—Fr. cellulose 
Geren, 1803); see CELLULE, -0SR',*.] A. adj. 

nsisting of cells; full of minute cavities. 
ho Gellulous. 

. 8b. [- Fr.] One of the AMYLOSES. A sub- 
ante also called lignin, which constitutes 
put Dal part of the solid framework of 
respi and occurs in the animal body: It is 

‘orphous, tasteless, inodorous, insoluble in 
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water, alcohol, ether, dilute acids, and alkalis. 
1885. b. In popular use, designating com- 
pounds of cellulose, esp. c. acetate and o. 
nitrate, solutions of which give the ‘cellulose’ 
finish used in varnishing metal, woodwork, 
etc. 1898. 
C...in fine linen and cotton, which are almost 
entirely composed of it Watts. Hence Cellulo's- 
ition 


ity, the coi n of being c.; also concr. 
Celo'tomy. Also ke-. 1847. [- Gr. 
xmorouía, f. xm rupture + -Topla -TOMY.] 


Surg. The operation for strangulated hernia. 
by cutting down and dividing the stricture. 
So Ce'lotome, the knife used in c. 

Ce'situde. 1450. [- L, celsitudo, f. celsus 
lofty; see -TUDE.] t l. Loftiness —1080. 2, 
Height. (Now joc.) 1678. 

Celt' (selt). Also Kelt. 1607. [In earliest 
use — L. Celt pl. — Gr. KeArol (later KéArat, 
perh. f. L.); in mod. use — Fr. Celte (Pezron, 
1703), applied first to the Bretons as repre- 
sentatives of the ancient Gauls.) 1. Hist. 
Applied to the ancient peoples of Western 
Europe; the Gauls and their (continental) 
kin. 2. A general name for peoples speaking 
languages akin to those of the ancient Galli, 
including the Bretons, Cornish, Welsh, Irish, 
Manx, and Gaelic. See also CELTIC. 1773. 

Celt* (selt). 1715. [- (reputed) L. celtes 
stone-chisel.] A prehistoric edged implement 
of bronze or stone (occ. of iron). 

Celtic (seltik) a. Also Keltic. 1050. 
[- L. Celticus and Fr. celtique; see CELT', 
-1.] 1. Hist., etc. Of or belonging to the 
ancient Celtae. 2. Epithet of the languages 
and peoples akin to the ancient Celtic; esp. 
of the great branch of the Aryan family of 
languages which includes Breton, Welsh, 
Trish, Manx, Gaelic, Cornish, and the ancient 
languages which they represent. Also absol. 
= Celtic tongue. 1707. Hence Ce'ltically adv. 
Ce'lticism, a C. custom or expression; de- 
votion to C. customs. CeIticize v. to render 
C. ; intr. to adopt C, fashions, etc. 

Celto-, comb. f. Cevt', as in Ce'Itophil, a 
friend of the Celts and Celtic studies. 

t Ce-lure. (MK. celure, selure ; see CEILING. ] 
A canopy. Also the hangings of a bed, ete, 
1553. 

Ce'mbalist. rure. 1871. [f. It. cembalo, 
abbr. from clavicembalo (for the harpsichord 
or pianoforte part); see -ISr.] Mus. One who 
plays the pianoforte in an orchestra. 

Cement (sime-nt, fsemént) sb. [ME. 
siment — (O)Fr. ciment j= L, cementum quarry 
stone, pl. chips of stone, f. cedere hew; see 
-MENT.] 1, Any powdered substance that, 
made plastie with water, is used in a soft and 
pasty state (which hardens on drying) to bind 
together bricks, stones, eto., in building, to 
cover floors, walls, etc., or (with a suitable 
aggregate) to form concrete. (See HYD- 
RAULIC c., PORTLAND C., ROMAN c.) 2. gen. Any 
substance applied to the surface of solid 
bodies to make them cohere firmly 1562; fig. 
a principle of union (rare) 1604. 3. (ranaf. a. 
A cement-like substance used for stopping 
up small cavities (eg. in teeth) 1489. b. 
Physiol, The bony tissue forming the outer 
crust of the fang of the tooth 1849. c. Metall. 
A finely divided metal obtained by precipita- 
tion, esp. in c.-copper, -gold, -silver 1874. 

1. The name was also formerly, 


work, ete., built wi! 
sand (c. mortar), Hence Cemerntal a. 

Cement (símexnt), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. cim- 
enter, f. ciment; see prec.] 1. To unite with 
or as with cement. Also fig. 2. To apply 
cement to 1886. 3. intr. (for refl.) To cohere 
firmly by the application of cement; to stick 
1677. Also fig. 

Hence Ceme'nter. Ceme'nting vbi, sb. 

Cementation (siménté' fon). 1594. [f. prec. 
+ -ATION.] 1. The action or process of 
cementing; the state thus produced. Also 
fig. 1660. 2. The process by which one solid 
is made to combine with another at a high 
temperature so as to change the properties 
of one of them, without liquefaction taking 
place 1594. 3. Encasing or lining with cement 
1886. 

Cementitious, a. rare. 1828. (f. L. carm- 
enticius, f. cementum (but in sense from 
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CEMENT) + -OUS; see -ITIOUS".] Of the nature 
of cement. 

Cemetery (se-mitéri). [-late L. 
ecmeterium — Gr. kourípuov dormitory, (in 
Christian writers) burial-ground, f, «ouáv put 
to sleep.) A place, usually a ground, set 
apart for the burial of the dead; t a church- 
yard; any burial-ground. 

, 1t is with libraries as with other coemeterles 

wirt. Hence Cemete'rial a, relating to a c. 
Cenacle (senàk'l. ME. [-(O)Fr. cénacle 
= L. cenaculum dining-room, f. cena dinner; 
see -CULE.] A supping room; an upper 
chamber; esp. that in which the Last Supper 
was held. 

Cenanthy (sine-npi). 1881. (f. Gr. xevós 
empty + dos flower + -Y*.] Bot. The 
absence of stamens and pistils in a flower. 

fCena'tion. 1599. [-L. cenatio dining- 
room; in mod.L. use ‘(act of) dining^.] Din- 
ing, supping -1646. So f Cenatory a. 
pertaining to c. (rare). 

| Cendre. 1805. (Fr. ‘cinder, ash*.] Ash-. 

1 Cene, -(O)Fr. céne;-late and 
med.L. cena Lord's supper, in cl. L. dinner.) 
The Last Supper; also = Cene Thursday, 
Maundy Thursday —1491. D. 

Cenobite, -itic, cenobium; see Ca. 

Cenogamy; see Ca-, 

Cenotaph (sendtaf). 1003. [- Fr. céno- 
laphe — late L. cenotaphium = Gr, Kerds 
empty + 7áéos tomb.) An empty tomb; a 
sepulchral monument erected in honour of a 
person whose body is elsewhere. 

The C., erected in Whitehall, London, as a 
memorial to the British who fell in the war of 

Cenozoic, var. sp. of C&NO-, CAINO-. 

t Cense, s5.' ME. Aphetic f. INCENSE 
1540, 

+ Cense, sb.* 1524. [~ OFr. cense = med.L. 
censa, for L. census (whence mod.Fr. cens), 
f. censére rate, assess.] 1, = ORNSUS 1, 2, 3. 
“1763. 2. Rating; income ~1650. 

Cense (sens), v.' ME. [aphetie —(O)Fr. 
encenser, or t encense, var, of INCENSE v.) 1. 
To perfume with odours from burning in- 
cense; to offer incense to. t 2. intr. To burn 
or offer incense —1732. var. t Censer (rare). 

1. In the temple. .hem to scence bothe clene and 
pure ME. 

t Cense, v.* 1606, (~ L. censére n&&ess, Of. 
CENSR sb*.] 1. To estimate, reckon —1097. 
2. To take a census of, ADDISON. 

Censer (se:nsoz) 8b. ME. [~ AFr. censer, 

senser, OFr. censier, aphet. of encensier, f. 
encens INCENSE sb) 1. A vessel in which 
incense is burnt; a thurible. b. = Casso- 
LWTTR. Tam. Shr. tv. ili. 01, 2. One who per- 
fumes with incense 1070. 
EA aungel..hauynge a golden o, WY- 
Censor (se-nso3) sb. 1599. [= L. censor, f. 
censére pronounce as an opinion, rate, assess ; 
see -OR 2.) 1. One of two magistrates in 
ancient Rome, who drew up the census of 
the citizens, cto., and had the supervision of 
public morals, b. tranaf. One who has the 
supervision of the conduct of a body of 
people, as in some colleges 1592. 2. spec, An 
official whose duty it is to inspect books, 
journals, plays, oto., before publication, to 
secure that they shall contain nothing im- 
moral, heretical, or offensive or injurious to 
the State 1644. b. One who censors private 
correspondence (as in time of war) 1914. 3. 
fA critic; a fault-finder 1509, 4. Psycho- 
analysis. A mental power or force which 
represses certain elements in the uncon- 
scious 1912.  (Mistranslation of Freud's& 
Zensur censorship.] 

1. b. Punch is a censor but, not censorious 1871. 
C. of Non-collegiate Studenta Oxf. Univ. Cal. 2. 
‘The censors of the press W. IRVING, 3. Eulogists 
or censors MACAULAY. Hence Censor r. trans, to 
examine (books, plays, news, correspondence) asc. 
Ce‘nsorship, the office or function of a c. ; official 


eee 1591. 
sorial (sensó*riàl a, 1502. (f. L. 
censorius + -AL'; see -ORIAL, Cf. Fr. cen- 
sorial.) 1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of a censor 1772. + 2. Censorious —1590. 

1. The c. inspection of the publick eye BURKE. 

Censo‘rian. 

Censorious (sensó*rios) a. 1530. [f. as 
prec. + -ous; cf. OFr. censorieur.) 1. 


1460, 
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Addicted to censure; severely critical; 
fault-finding. Const. of; ton, t upon. t2. 
Befitting a censor; grave, severe —1660. 

1. To read witha c. eye CAMDEN. 2. His [Bacon's] 
language..was nobly c. B. Jons. Hence Censo'- 
rious-ly adv., -ness. 

Censual (se-nsivil), a. 1613. [-late L. 
censualis, f. CENSUS; see -AL'; cf. (O)Fr. 
censuel.] Of or relating to a census, as a c. roll. 

Censure (se-nsiüz, se-nfita), sb. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. censure — L. censura ; see CENSUS, -URE.] 
T1. A judicial (esp. ecclesiastical) sentence; 
a condemnatory judgement —1727. $2. A 
formal opinion (of an expert, etc.) —1625. 3. 
gen. Judgement; opinion; criticism (arch.) 
1576. 4. spec. An unfavourable opinion, 
hostile criticism; blaming, finding fault 
with, or condemning as wrong ; expression of 
condemnation. (The usual sense.) 1603. 5. 
Censorship 1534. 6. Correction ; esp. critical 
recension (rare) 1613. 

1. He was brought to..the House of Lords to 
receive his C. MAY. The censures of holy churche 
1494. 4. No might nor greatnesse in mortality 
can c. scape SHAKS. 6. The c. of the Vulgate text 
HALLAM. 

Censure (se-nsiüz, se-nf'üz) v. 1589. [— Fr. 
censurer, f. censure CENSURE sb.] tl. To 
form or give & censure or opinion of; to 
estimate, criticize, judge —1729. Also finir. 
with of or (occ.) on; and f absol. t2. To 
pronounce judicial sentence on; to sen- 
tence (o —1082. 3. To pronounce an adverse 
judgement on, critcize unfavourably ; to find 
fault with, blame, condemn. (The current 
sense.) 1590. Also absol. t4. To exercise 
censorship over. BACON. 

1. Jul. C. m1. ii, 16. Content to be censured idle 
Sir R. CECIL. C. better of me 1618. 3. Would 
not C., or Speake ill of a Man BACON. Hence 
Ce'nsurer. Ce‘nsureship = CENSORSHIP. 

Census (se-nss), sb. 1613. [— L. census, f. 
censére assess, etc.) 1. The registration of 
citizens and their property in ancient Rome 
for taxation 1634, +2. A poll-tax —1804. 3. 
An official enumeration of the population of 
a country, etc., with statistics relating to 
them. Also attrib. 1769. 

A census of the population has been taken every 
tenth year since 1801 in Great Britain. 

Cent? (sent). ME. [~ Fr. cent, It. cento, L. 
centum hundred.) + 1. ? A hundred. [= Fr. 
cent.) ME. only. 2. Per cent: for (in, to) 
every hundred ; used in stating à proportion. 
[? At first in It. form per cento; or due to 
Fr. pour cent.) 1568. 3. A hundredth 1685. 
Hence, 4, In U.S. : The hundredth part of a 
dollar; a coin of this value 1782; in France, 
etc. : A centime 1810. 

2. Th’ interest of xij. per cent by the yeare GRE- 
SHAM. Three (etc.) per cents = three (etc.) per cent 
stocks, i.e. stocks bearing that rate of interest. C. 
per c. 1677. Hence Ce'ntage, now PERCENTAGE, 

t Cent*. 1532. 1. An old game at cards, 
said to have resembled piquet, with 100 as the 
point that won the game —1636, 2. A counter 
used in playing Ombre —1878. 

Cental (se-ntal). [f. L. centum 100, perh. 
after quintal.) A weight of one hundred 
pounds avoirdupois, introduced into the 
Liverpool cornmarket in 1859, and since 
legalized. 

Centaur (sentó1). ME. [- L. centaurus = 
Gr. «évravpos of unkn. origin.) 1. Mythol. A 
fabulous creature, with the head, trunk, and 
arms of a man, joined to the body and legs 
of a horse. Also fig. 2. One of the southern 
constellations 1607. t 3. A kind of ship 1622. 
Hence various nonce-wds., as Ce'ntaurdom, 
etc. 

Centaury (sentüri, -ori). ME. [-late L. 
centauria, -ea, for L. centaurion, -eum — Gr. 
Kevrapeov, -racpuv, f. Kévravpos CENTAUR.) 
Bot. 1. A plant, said to have been discovered 
by Chiron the centaur; its two species, Cen- 
taurion majus and C. minus, haye been 
identified (prob. correctly) with CAlora per- 
foliata and Erythreea centaureum. 2. In 16th 
€. Great C. was applied to a composite plant 
or plants; and to the genus containing these 
Linnzus gave the name Centaurea. ‘Cen- 
taury' has since been extended as a book- 
name to all the species. 1551. 

American C.: a name for Sabbatia, a genus of N. 
American herbs of the Gentian family. 


Centenarian (sentiné*riün) 1846. [f. as 
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next + -AN.] A. adj. 1. A hundred years old 
1849. 2. Of or belonging to a centenary 
celebration 1864. B. sb. A person a hundred 
years old 1846. 

Centenary (se-ntiniri, also senti-nari; 
erron. sente-nári) 1598. [- L. centenarius 
containing a hundred, f. centeni hundred 
each, f. centum 100; see -ARY'; cf. (O)Fr. cen- 
lenaire.] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the 
space of a hundred years 1647. 2, gen. Of or 
belonging to & hundred 1768. 

1. C. years returned but seldom FULLER. 

B. sb. + 1. A weight of a hundred pounds 
—1788. 2. A centennium or century 1607. 3. 
A centennial anniversary ; the celebration of 
the accomplishment of a centennium 1788. 

1. Thirty-four centenaries of gold GIBBON. 2. To 
complete one's c. 1884. 3. The second c. of 
Handel's birth 1885. 

Centenier ^ (senténi*). (ME. cen- 
tener — AFr. centener, (O)Fr. centenier :— late 
L. centenarius (Vegetius) for L. centurio 
CENTURION ; see prec., -IER.] t 1. A centurion 
—1608. 2. A police-officer in Jersey 1862. 

Centennial (sente nial), a. (sb.) 1797. [f. L. 
centum 100, after biennial.) 1. Of a hundred 
years’ standing; a hundred years old; com- 
pleting a hundred years; of or relating to the 
hundredth anniversary. 2. sb. A hundredth 
anniversary or its celebration; a centenary 
1876. 

Centennial State (U,8.): appellation of Colorado, 
admitted as a state in the c. year of the existence 
of the United States (1870). 

Cente-nnium. [f. as prec., after biennium, 
millenium.] A period of a hundred years. 

Center; see CENTRE. 

Centering, centreing (sentorin), vbl. sb. 
Also centring. 1766. [f. center, CENTRE v. + 
-ING'; centering is the usual spelling.) 1. The 
action of the vb. CENTRE. 2. spec. The setting 
of lenses so that their axes are in the same 
straight line 1768. 3. Arch. The temporary 
framing, whereon any vaulted work is con- 
structed 1766. Also attrib. 

Centesimal (sente-simal), a. (sb.) 1682. [f. 
L. centesimus hundredth (f. centum 100) 
+ AL'.] t1. Hundred-fold. 2. Hundredth 
1809. 3. sb. A hundredth part 1698. 

3. The Height. .in Inches and Centesimals 1698. 
Hence Cente'simally adv. Cente'simate v. to 
select every hundredth for punishment. So 
Cente'simation, execution of every hundredth 
man. 

t Ge'ntesm. 1483. [- OFr. centiesme, -isme, 
-esme (mod. centiéme):- L. centesimus; see 
prec.] A hundredth part —1827. 

+ Centgrave. 1649. [- G. cent-, zentgraf, 
MHG. zentgrave, f. zent, cent — med.L. centa 
district of 100 hamlets.] Used as tr. OE. 
hundreds ealdor; also as tr. Ger. centgraf 
-1762. 

Centi-, comb. f. L. centum hundred, used 
in the Metric System for the hundredth part. 
of a unit, as centiare, yj; of an are, etc. 

Centigrade (se-ntigre'd), a. 1812. [- Fr. 
centigrade (in thermomètre centigrade), f. 
CENTI- + L. gradus step, GRADE.] Having a 
hundred degrees; usually applied to Celsius’s 
thermometer, in which the space between 
the freezing and boiling points of water is 
divided into 100 degrees. (Symbolized by C., 
as 40° C.) 

Centigramme (se-ntigrem, Fr. santigram). 
1801. [Fr.; see CENTI- and GRAMME.] A weight 
= yy of a gramme, or 1543248 of a grain troy. 
So Ce'ntilitre (se-ntiliter, Fr. santilitr), a 
measure of capacity = y; of a litre, or -61028 
of a cubic inch. 

Centiloquy. 1588. [-med.L. centilo- 
quium, also -logium; see CENTI- and SOLILOQUY.] 
A work attributed to Ptolemy, consisting of 
a hundred aphorisms of astrology. 

|| Centime (santi-m). 1801. [Fr.; see CEN- 
TESM.] A French coin = qs of a franc. 

Centimetre (sentimitor Fr. santimetr). 
1801. [Fr.; see CENTI- and METRE.] A measure 
of length = d; of a metre, or :3937 (nearly 3) 
of an inch. 

Centinel, obs. f. SENTINEL. 

t+ Centinody. 1611. [-med.L. centino- 
dium, subst. use of late L. centinodius ‘having 
100 knots’ (in centinodia herba) f. centi- + 
nodus knot; cf. Fr. centinode.] Bot. The plant 
Knotgrass (Polygonum aviculare). 
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Centipedal (senti-pidal), a. 1879, (f, y, 
centum 100 + pes, ped- foot + -AL.] Of ong 
DON (metrical) feet. S 

entipede (se-ntipid). 1601. [- Fr, i 

or L. centipeda, f. DE qus 

ped- foot.] A name for wingless vermiform 

articulated animals having many feet, consti- 

tuting the order Cheilopoda of the class 

Myriapoda. Those in tropical countries are 

venomous. Also transf. and fig. var. Centi- 
ped (in Dicts.). 

Centner (se-ntnoz). 1683. [—G. centner 
(now zeníner) — L. cenienarius; see CENTEN- 
ARY.] 1, A measure of weight used in 
Germany, varying from 100 to 120 English Ib. 
2. Melall. A weight divisible first into a hun- 
dred parts, and then into many smaller parts, 
The centner of the metallurgists is 100 Ib., of 
the assayers 1 dram. 1758. 

Cento (sento) Pl. (now usu.) centos, 
1605. ([-L. cento patch-work garment, 
poem made up of verses from other sources.] 
t 1. A piece of patchwork -1643. 2, ‘A com- 
position formed by joining scraps from other 
authors’ (J.) 1605. Also transf. 

1. His apparel is a c. SHIRLEY. 2. Quilted, out 
of sherds of diuers Poets, such as Schollers do call 
s erie Hence Ce-ntoism (also Ce'nton- 

ism). 

Central (se-ntral), a. 1647. [- Fr. central 
or L. centralis, f. centrum CENTRE; see -AL!.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the centre or middle; 
Situated in, proceeding from, containing or 
constituting the centre. 2. fig. Chief, leading, 
dominant; controlling the branches (opp. 
to local) 1647. 3. Phys. Of or pertaining to a 
nerve-centre; in Pathol. used of local affec- 
tions caused by lesions of the brain or spinal 
cord, as opp. to local causes 1865. 

1. A good c. position 1889. 2. The c. figure of a 
poeni JOWETT. The approbation of the C. Junta 

ELLINGTON. 3. On C. Paralysis (title) 1865. 

Phr. C. force (Math.) : a force attracting to or re- 
pelling from a centre. C. fire: applied attrib. to & 
cap or cartridge having the fulminate in a central 
position. Hence Ce'ntralism, a centralizing 
system, centralization. Ce'ntralist, an upholder 
of centralization, Centrally adv. Ce'ntralness. 

Centrale (sentré'-i). 1872. [L.] Anat. 
Short for os centrale, a bone of the carpus. 

Centrality (sentra-liti). 1647. [f. CENTRAL 
+ iy.) The quality or fact of being central; 
central nature or position. Also fig. 

fig. Clear grasp of ideas, c. of purpose 1862. 

Centralization (se:ntraloizé' fon, -izé'fon). 
1801. [f. next + -ATION, or — Fr. centralisa- 
tion.) 1. The action of centralizing; being 
centralized; gathering to a centre. 2. esp. 
The concentration of administrative power 
in a central authority 1801. 

2. To combine. .local self-government and c; 
1863, 


Centralize (se-ntriiloiz), v. Also -ise, 1800. 
[f. CENTRAL + zx, or Fr. centraliser.) 1. 
intr. To come together at a centre; to con- 
centrate. 2. trans. To bring to a centre, make 
central; esp. to concentrate (administrative 
powers) in a single head or centre 1801, 

2. Business always tends to c. itself HELPS. 
Hence Ce'ntralizer, one who centralizes OT 
promotes centralization. i 

f Centra'tion. rare. 1047. [- mod.L. ce 
tratio, f. late L. centratus in the centre, Me 
the anal. of similar pairs; see -ATE*, -ATION 
placing in the centre —1736. ME. 

Centre, center (se-ntor), sb. and a. a 
[7 (O)Fr. centre or its source L. centrum A A 
ép goad, peg, stationary point 0 x 
pair of compasses, f. base of eme Uy 
In xvrxvm spelt center (as still in UV.) 
centre frem XVIIL] - don 

I. 1. The middle point of a circle or 8P ia 
equally distant from all points on ie em Me 
ference. Also fig. 2. ellipt. The cei ue of the 
universe 1606. 3. The point, pivo! 
line round which a body turns 
ME. 4. A form of bearing adjustabl ee 
direction of its length and having & col uc 
point entering into a corresponding den 
sion in the end of the revolving object Y gee 
it supports, as in the lathe 1797. 5.. 7 9 
quots.) 1626. 6. =nerve-centre 1847. tot 
leader of the Fenians 1865. 8. The pete 
target between the bull's-eye and the 
also (ellipt.) the hitting of this 1887- 
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2. Haml, 1. ii. 159. As from the Center thrice to 
th’ utmost pole MILT. P.L.1. 74. 3. As a c., firm 
P.R.1v. 534. 5. The Center of Business STEELE. 
The c. of a world's desire TENNYSON. Centres of 
nutrition 1872. 3 

IL. 1, The middle point or part, the middle 
or midst of anything. Also fig. 1591. 2. The 
point or position of equilibrium of a body. 
Also fig. ME. 3. Archit. A temporary frame- 
Work upon which an arch or dome is sup- 

orted while building; also gen. 1611. 4. 
Politics. In the French Chamber (which is in 
the form of an amphitheatre), the deputies 
of moderate opinions who occupy the central 
benches in front of the president, between 
the extreme parties who sit to the right and 
Jeft. Also used iransf. of the political opinions 
so indicated; and of the politics of other 
countries. 1837. 

1. The c. of a deep but narrow bay SCOTT. C. ofa 
higher curve (Geom.): the point in which two dia- 
meters meet. fig. The very Center and life of 
Logicke 1628. Tf the man is off his c., the eyes 
show it EMERSON. C. of gravity, etc. 3. Wint.T. rr. 


i, 102. 

‘Phrases. C. of an army: the main body of troops 
occupying the space between the two wings. C. of 
attraction: the point to which bodies tend by 
gravity, etc.; also fig. C. of curvature: see CURVA- 
TURE. C. of a fleet: the division between the van 
and the rear, or between the weather and lee 
divisions. C. of gravity ori . of attraction ; 
subseq. = c. of mass: the point of a body or 
system of bodies about which all the parts exactly 
balance each other, and which being supported, 
the body or system will remain at rest in any 
position. C. of gyration; the point at which ifthe 
Whole mass of a revolving body were collected, 
the rotatory motion would remain the same. 
C. of inertia: = c. of gravity or mass. C. of mass: 
that point in relation to a body or system of bodies 
so situated that any plane whatever that passes 
through it divides the body or system into two 
parts of which the masses are exactly equal. C. 0j 
‘motion: the point, which remains at rest while al 
the other parts move round it. C. of oscillation: 
the point of a body suspended by an axis at 
which, if all the matter were concentrated, the 
oscillations would be performed in the time 
actually taken. C. of percussion; in a moving 
body, that point where the percussion is greatest, 
in which the whole percutient force of the body 
is supposed to be collected. C. of pressure: the 
poiar at which the whole amount of pressure may 

e applied with the same effect as when dis- 
tributed. 

Combs, ete. : c.-bit, an instrument turning on a 
projecting c.-point, for boring holes; -board, in a 
salling-boat, a board or plate that can be lowered 
through the keel 1849; -fire = central fire (see 
CENTRAL); -plece, spec. a piece of plate or glass 
for the c. of a table; -second(s, a seconds hand 
on a clock or watch mounted on the centre arbor. 

Centre, center (sentem, v. 1610. If. 
CENTRE sb. In xvr-xvur spelt center, as 
still in U.S.) 

I. intr, t 1. To rest as on a centre, to repose 
1719. 2. To find or have their (its) centre; to 
be concentrated ; ‘to be collected to a point” 
(J.), to gather as round a centre; to be placed 
as at a centre; to move round as a centre. 
Often with a mixture of notions. 1691. 

a 2. That bliss which only centres in the mind 
f OLDSM. The supreme authority centered at last 

n a single person W. ROBERTSON. 

IL. trans. 1, To place or fix in the centre; to 
provide with a centre 1610. t2. To fix to, 
arose upon, as a centre —1721. 3, To collect, 
pane as to a centre; to concentrate in, on 
Ks In reverie centred GOLDSM. To c. one's 
SR in 1844. Hence Ce'ntred, Ce'ntered 
ACERT E Most, a. rare. 1866. [f. CENTRE sb. 

gi . ost central mid-most. Cf. 
middlemost. 
Centric (se-ntrik), a. 1590. [— Gr. xevrpixds, 

* xévtpov; see CENTRE sb., -I0.] 1. That is in 
fe at the centre, central. 2. Of, pertaining 
P. or characterized by a centre; spec. (in 

"/s.) & nerve centre 1712. 3. quasi-sb. A 
pee with the earth in its centre 1667. 

Hac ni c. earth MARLOWE. 2. C, forces E. B. 

^ WNING, tetanus 1871. So Ce'ntrical a. 
Gerntricainens Goss, fe uA adv. 

rare). Centri'city, c. quality or 
Position; relation to ik centre. "decer 
Centrifugal (sentriiügál, a. 1721. If. 
mo. centrifugus (Newton, f. centrum + 
uH + aU, Cf. CENTRIPETAL.] 1. Flying 
pn ud to fly off from the centre. Also 

9. 2. Bot. a. Of inflorescence, in which the 
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terminal flower opens first and the lateral 
ones successively after. b. Of an embryo: 
Having the radicle turned towards the sides 
of the fruit. 1830. 3. Phys. Of nerve fibres: 
Conveying impulses from a centre (see CEN- 
TRE sb. I. 6); efferent 1855. 

C. force, tendency : the force with which a body 
moving round a centre tends to fly off from that 
centre; the tendency of a revolving body to do 
this. (‘Centrifugal force’ is really Inertia.) C. 
machine, gen. any machine in which c. force is 
employed; spec. a machine for drying yarn, cloth, 
sugar, etc., these being placed in a rapidly revolv- 
ing cage, whence the moisture is thrown off by c. 
force, a hydro-eztractor. C. pump, a rotary pump 
jn which the fluid is driven outward and upward 
from a centre. Hence Centrifugally adv. 
Centri‘fugence. EMERSON. 

Centrifuge. 1801. [- Fr. centrifuge; see 
prec.] adj. = prec. sb. A centrifugal 
machine; spec. for separating cream from 
milk by rotary motion. 

Centring, -reing, vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
See CENTRE v., and CENTERING. 

Centripetal (sentri-pitàl), a. 1709. [f. mod. 
L. centripetus (Newton) centre-seeking + 
-AL'.] 1. Tending towards the centre; opp. to 
centrifugal. Also fig. and transf. 2. Bot. 
Tending or developing from without toward 
the centre 1870. 3. Biol. a. Proceeding from. 
the exterior to the interior or centre. b. Of 
nerves: Conveying an impulse from the 
periphery to the centre; afferent. 1836. 

1. C. force : a force which draws or impels a body 
toward some point as a centre; also called c. 
tendency. 2. C. inflorescence: that in which the 
lowest or outermost flowers blossom first, as in 
spikes or umbels. Hence Centri-petally adv. 

Centri-petence. 1847. [f. CENTRIPET(AL + 
-ENCE. Cf. mod.L. centripetentia (Newton).] 
Centripetal motion or action. So Centri-- 
petency. 

Centrist (se-ntrist). 1872. [- Fr. centriste, 
1. centre CENTRE sb. + -iste -IST.] A member 
of the (French) Centre. 

Centro- (sentro). Stem of L. centrum and 
Gr. xévrpov, used as a comb. form, with 
senses ‘centre, central, centrally’. 

Centroclinal a. (Geol), applied to strata 
dipping to a common centre. Centroli-nead 
(Geom.), an instrument for drawing lincs to 
inaccessible vanishing points in oar rare 
Centroli-neal a., applied to a series of lines 
converging to a centre. Centrosta-ltic a. (Med.), 
applied bv Hall to the action of the vis nervosa in 
the spinal centre. 

Centrobaric (sentrobe-rik), a. 1727. [f. 
CENTRO- + Gr. Bápos weight + -Ic, after 
7à xcvrpoBapuc title of treatise by Archimedes 
on centre of gravity. Cf. Fr. centrobarique.] 
Of or relating to the centre of gravity, or to 
the process of finding it. 

C. method (Math.): a method of determining the 
arca, or the volume, generated by the revolution 
of a line or surface respectively about a fixed axis, 
on the principle that the superficies or solid so 
formed X equal to the product of the generating 
line or surface and the length of the path of its 
centre of gravity ; sometimes called the theorem of 
Pappus. 

Centrode (sezntró*d). 1878. [f. L. centrum 
centre + Gr. 68s path, as in anode, cathode, 
etc.) Math. A locus traced out by the suc- 
cessive positions of an instantaneous centre 


of pure rotation. (See next.) 


Centroid (se-ntroid). 1876. [f. CENTRE + 
-om.] Math. 1. = CENTRODE. (Now aban- 
doned.) 2. Centre of mass, or of gravity 


1882. 

Centronote (sentronó"t) 1836. [~ Fr. 
centronote, f. Gr. xévpov sharp point + 
varos back.] A genus of fishes (Centronotus) 
having a spur-like prickle pointing forwards 
on the back. 

| Centrum (sentrdm). 1854. [L.; see 
CENTRE sb.) The L. wd. for centre, used 
techn. in Animal Phys.: The body of a 
vertebra. 

+ Centry, sb. 1583. [f. CENTRE sb.; the -y is 
unexpl. Cf. AL. centrie, -ii (pl) mid parts 
(xim).] 1. Centre, midst —1594. 2. The centre 
or centering of a bridge —1834. 

fCentry, a. 1486. Also sentry. [- Fr. 
centré centred; see -Y*.] In Her. 

|| Centum. [L.] A hundred; see CENT. 

j| Centu:mvir. pl. Centu:mviri. 1601. 
[L. centum hundred, viri men.] Rom. Antig. 
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(In pl.) A body of judges appointed by the 
prætor, called for conciseness ‘the Hundred 
Men’, but numbering 105, and, later, 180, 
Hence Centu'mviral a. of or pertaining to 
the centumviri. Centu'mvirate, the office 
of the Roman centumviri; the centumviri 
collectively ; a body of 100 men. 

Centuple (se-ntiup’l), a. 1609. [- Fr. 
centuple or eccl. L. centuplus, var. of centuplex, 
f. centum hundred.] A hundred-fold. Hence 
Centuple v. to multiply a hundred-fold ; 
var. Centu'plicate v., whence Centu:pli- 
cate a. and sb. hundred-fold; Centu:pli- 
cation. 

tCenture, center. 1595. [- (O)Fr. cein- 
ture := L. cinctura.CINCTURE.] A CINOTURE. 

Centurial (sentiü*-ri&l) a. 1610. [- L. cen- 
turialis, f. centuria; see CENTURY, -AL'.] Of or 
pertaining to a CENTURY. 

C. Assemblys 1656. Legionary or c. tablets 1851. 
C. associations LOWELL. 

+ Centuriate, a. 1600. [-L. centuriatus, 
pa. pple. of centuriare; see next, and -ATE*.] 
Tn c. assemblies, tr. L. comitia centuriata, in 
which all the Roman people voted by cen- 
turies (see CENTURY 2). 

fCenturiate, v. rare. [-centuriat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. centuriare divide into 
centuries, f. centuria; see CENTURY, -ATE?.] 
“To divide into bands of hundreds’ (Bailey 
1721). 

Centuriator (sentiü*-rie'toi. 1000. [mod. 
L., f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] pl. (usu. Centuri- 
ators of Magdeburg): A number of 16th c. 
Protestant divines who compiled a Church 
History in thirteen volumes, each volume 
embracing a century. Formerly called 
CENTURISTS. 

Centurion (sentiü*rion) ME. [~ L. cen- 
turio, -On-, f. centuria CENTURY.] The com- 
mander of a century in the Roman army. 
Also transf. 

f Centurist. = CENTURIATOR. 

Century (se-ntitiri). 1533. [- L. centuria, 
assembly of 100 things, etc., f. centum 
hundred; see -Y*.] 1. Rom. Hist. A division 
of the Roman army, constituting half a 
maniple, and prob. consisting orig. of 100 
men. transf. Any body of 100 men 1612. 2. 
Hisl. One of the 193 divisions by which the 
Roman people voted in the Comitia cen- 
turiata 1604. 3. A group of a hundred things ; 
a hundred (arch.) 1598. 4. A period of 100 
years; orig. ‘a c. of years’ 1026. 5. Each of 
the successive periods of 100 years, reckoning 
from a received chronological epoch, esp. 
from the birth of Christ. 6. pl. The Church 
History of the CENTURIATORS, divided into 
centuries 1606. 

1. Cor. 1. vii. 3. 3. A c. kic Cymb. 1v. ii. 391, 
of sonnets BROWNING. To score a c. in an nom 
1883. 5. The rebellion in the last c. 1771. The 
first c. (A.D. 1-100 inclusive). The nineteenth c. 
(A.D. 1801-1900). Comb. : c.-plant, the AGAVE or 
American Aloe; -writer — CENTURIATOR. Hence 
Ce'nturied a. centuries old. 

Century, obs. var. of SENTRY. 

Ceorl (kverl, tfe?rl OE. = CHURL, q.v. 

f Cepa'ceous, cze-, a. 1657. If. L. cepa, 
cepa onion + -ACEOUS.] Of the nature of 
an onion. 

Cephalalgy (se-fálreldi). 1547. [7 L. cephal- 
algia — Gr. Kedadadyla, f.  xe$aki head + 
@yos pain; see -Y?; cf. (O)Fr. céphalalgie.] 
Headache. Hence Cephala'lgic a. of, per- 
taining to, or affected with c.; sb. a medicine 
for c. (Dicts.) 

|| Cephala'nthium. 1880. (mod.L., f. Gr. 
edad} head + 460s flower.] Bol. = ANTHO- 
DIUM. 

|Cephala'spis. 1842. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
edad} head + donis shield.) Palæont. A 
genus of fossil ganoid fishes found in the Old 
Red Sandstone, having a large buckler- 
shaped plate attached to the head: also 
called buckler-heads. 

Cephalate (se-falét). 1862. [f. Gr. Kedady 
head + -aTE*.] A mollusc having a distinct 
head, or belonging to the Encephalous 
division (Cephalata). 

Cephalic (stfee-lik), a. (sb.) 1599. [= (O)Fr. 
céphalique — L. cephalicus — Gr. xedadixds, f. 
xeġarń head; see -10.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
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the head; of the nature of a head. 2, Re- 
lieving disorders of the head 1656. As sb, A 
cephalic remedy 1656. 

1. C. index: a number indicating the ratio of the 
transverse to the longitudinal diameter of the 
skull, C. vein: the principal vein of the arm, 
which anciently was opened to relieve disorders of 
the head. Hence cepha-lically adv. in relation 
to the head. 

|| Cephalitis (sefüloitis). 1811. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. xeóaMj + -Tmis.] Med. Inflammation of 
the brain and its membranes. 

Cephalization (se:filoizé'-fon). 1804. [f. 
Gr. kea head + -IZE + -ATION.] Biol. 
Dana's term to express the degree to which 
the head is developed and dominates over 
the rest of the body. So Ce'phalized a. 
having the head developed. 

Cephalo- (se-falo), comb, f. Gr. xeéawj 
head, used ; 

a. in combs., such as c.-catha'rtic a. purging 
the head; -extra:ctor, an instrument for ex- 
tracting a foetus by the head. 

b. in derivative formations, as Ce'phalocele 
[see CELE], a tumour in the head, Cephalo'logy, 
a treatise on the head. + Ce'phaloma:nt 
(Gr. pavreía], divination by means of a head. 
Cephalo'meter [Gr. métpov]), an instrument 
formerly used for measuring the size of the 
fcetal head during parturition ; also gen. Cephalo-- 
phorousa. [Gr. -dopos], epithet of the Cephalates, 
Repiale:pserous [Gr. wrépov] a., having a winged 
or feathered head, Ce'phalosta:t [Gr. orarós], a 
head-rest. Ce'phalotorme [Gr. -tropos adj., 
cutting], an instrument for cutting the head of 
the fœtus in embryotomy. Cephalo-tomy [Gr. 
-roula sb.], the dissection of the head; also, as 
under cephalotome, Ce'phalotri:be [Gr. zpiBew), 
an instrument used in cephalotripsy. Ce-phalo- 
tri:psy [Gr. roi«s], the operation of crushing the 
head of the fœtus with a cephalotribe, in cases of 
difficult delivery. 

Cephaloid (se-fáloid), a. 1847. [- Gr. 
«ead head +-0ID.] Shaped like a head. 

Cephalopod (se-fálópod). 1820. [- mod.L. 
cephalopoda; see next.] Zool. One of the 
Cephalopoda, 

|| Cephalopoda (sefalg-pdda), sb. pl. Sing. 
-pod or -podan. 1802. [mod.L., f. CEPHALO- 
+ Gr. mous, woó- foot; see -A 4.] Zool. The 
most highly organized class of Mollusca, 
characterized by a distinct head with arms or 
tentacles attached to it; comprising Cuttle- 
fishes, the Nautilus, etc., and many fossil 
species, Hence Cephalo-podal, Ce:phalo- 
po'dic, Cephalo-podous adjs. belonging to 
the Cephalopoda; pertaining to a cephalopod. 
Gephalo'podan a.; as sb. = CEPHALOPOD. 

Cephalothorax (se:falop6*-reks). 1835. [f. 
CEPHALO-  THORAX.] Zool. The anterior 
division of the body, consisting of the coa- 
lesced head and thorax, in certain Arachnida 
and Crustacea (as spiders and crabs). Hence 
Ge:phalothora'cic a. 

Cephalous (se-fálos), a. [f. Gr. xepady} head 
+ -ous.] C. mollusc = CEPHALATE. 

t Ge'phen. 1609. [- Gr. xnéjv.] A drone- 
bee —1657. 

+ Ge'pous, a. 1657. [f. L. cepa, cepa onion 
+ -ous.] Like an onion; bulbous. 

Ceraceous (siré‘-fas), a. 1768. [f. L. cera 
wax + -AckoUs.] Of the nature of wax, 
waxy. 

Cerago (sir?-go). 1839. [app. mod.L., f. L. 
cera wax. The regular AL. term was ceragium 
(xt).] Bee-bread. 

Geral (si^rál) a. 1874. [(In sense 1) f. 
CERE sb. 3; (in sense 2) f. L. cera wax + -A1l.] 
1. Pertaining to the CERE of a bird's bill. 2. 
Relating to wax 1883. 

Ceramic (sire:mik), a. (sb.) Also ker-. 
1850. [- Gr. xepajukós, f. képapos potter's 
earth, pottery; see -Ic.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to pottery, esp. as an art. 2. As sb. in pl. The 
ceramic art. So Ce'ramist, a c. artist. 

Cerargyrite (sírü-idsireit). 1868. [Im- 
properly f. Gr. xépas, -ar- horn + dpyvpos 
silver, + -ITE! 2 b.] Min. Native chloride of 
silver, horn silver. 

Cerasin (serüsin) 1838. [f. L. cerasus 
cherry + -IN'; ef. Fr. cérasine.] Chem. The 
insoluble portion of the gum of the cherry, 
and other trees. 

ll Cerastes (sire:stiz). ME.  [L.-Gr. 
xepdatns, f. xépas horn.] Zool. A genus of 
venomous serpents found in Africa, etc., 
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having a horny scale above each eye; the 
horned viper. 

C. hornd MILT. P.L. X. 525. var. f Cerast(e. 

Cerate (si*rét) 1543. [- L. ceratum (also 
cerotum — Gr.; see CEROTE) = Gr. «nporóv, n. 
of adj. «npwrés covered with wax. Cf. Fr. 
cérai. Med. A stiff ointment composed of 
wax, lard or oil, and other ingredients. 
Hence Ce-rated a. covered with wax. 

Ceratinous (sire-tinos) a. 1881. [f. Gr. 
Kepárwos (f. xépas, -at- horn: see -INE*) + 
-ous.] Of horny structure or nature. 

f Ceration. 1610. [- med.L. ceratio, -dn-, 
f. cerat- pa. ppl. stem of cerare, f. cera wax; 
see -ION.] <Alchem. The action of covering 
anything with wax, or of softening a hard 
substance; also, the fixation of mercury 
1751. 

l| Ceratium (sir&fióm) 1880. [L. = 
siliqua — Gr. xepdétwov carob-bean, dim. of 
xépas horn.] Bot. A siliquiform capsule. GRAY. 

Cerato- (se-rito), comb. f. Gr. xépas, Kepar- 
horn, used chiefly to denote relation to a 
cornu or horn, or to the cornea. 

Cerato-bra'nchial [Gr. Bpdyx.a gills] a., Anat. 
epithet of one of the main portions of permanent. 
branchial cartilage in fishes and Amphibia. 
Ceratocele (-sil) [Gr. xv» tumour], Pathol. a 
hernia of the cornea of the eye. Cerato-hy'al 
[see Hyorp], a., the part of the hyoid arch in 
mammals below the stvloid process. Ce'rato- 
plasty [Gr. zAáocew], Med. the artificial restora- 
tion of the cornea. 

Ceraunics (sirü-niks), sb. pl. rare. [f. Gr. 
«epavvós thunderbolt + 16$; see -IC.] That 
branch of physies which treats of heat and 
electricity. (Dicts.) 

f Ceraunite (sīrọ-nəit). 1814. [f. Gr. 
«epawós thunderbolt + -ITE' 2b. Cf. Fr. 
céraunile.] Thunder-stone; used of meteor- 
ites, or meteoric iron; also of belemnites, and 
of flint arrow-heads. 

Ceraunoscope (sirü-nóskó"p). 1827. [- Gr. 
Kepavvooxoneiov.] A machine used by the 
ancients in their mysteries to imitate thunder 
and lightning. 

Cerberus (s3-1bérds). ME.  [L.- Gr. 
KépBepos.] Gr. and L. Mythol. The watch-dog 
which guarded the entrance of the infernal 
regions, represented as having three heads. 
TA ikt a 

must give the C. a sop, I suj > . 
Æneid vi. 417.) FOOTE. Hence BSRcuY 
(improp. -ian). Cerberric a. 

| Cercaria (sorké*rii) 1841.  [mod.L. 
cercaria (whence Fr. cercaire XVII), irreg. f. 
Gr. xépxos tail + -aria (see -ARY' 3.] Zool. A 
kind of trematode worm in its second larval 
stage, shaped like a tadpole. Hence Cerca’- 
rial, -ian, -iform adjs. 

| Cercopithecus (sd:akopipi-kis). 1572. 
[L. — Gr. xepkomíónkos, f. xépkos tail + minos 
ape.] Zool. A genus of  long-tailed 
African monkeys, having cheek-pouches, and 
callosities on the buttocks. Hence Cerco- 
pithe'coid a. 

Cere (sia), sb. 1486. [- med.L. use of L. 
cera wax.] Ornith. The naked wax-like mem- 
brane at the base of the beak in certain birds, 
in which the nostrils are pierced. var. Sear. 

Cere (si?z), v. 1465. [ME. cere (rarely cire, 
— (O)Fr. cirer), usu. as pa. pple. cered, — L. 
cerare to wax, pa. pple. ceratus.] t 1. To cover 
with wax, to wax —1601. 2. a. To wrap ina 
cerecloth. tb. To anoint with spices, etc. 
xs t €. To seal up (in lead, etc.) 1525. Also 


Cereal (si*-ri,il), a. (sb) 1818. [-L. 
cerealis pertaining to the cultivation of grain, 
f. Ceres goddess of agriculture; see -AL!.] adj. 
Of or pertaining to corn or edible grain 
1818. sb. (usu. in pl.; also in L. form cerealia.) 
Any grasses which are cultivated for their 
seed as human food; commonly comprised 
under the name of corn or grain 1832. 

Cerealin (si*-ridlin). 1861. [f. prec. 4--IN'.] 
Chem. A nitrogenous substance found in 
bran, closely resembling diastase. 

|| Cerebellum (seribeljm). Also t ce're- 
bel. 1565. [L., dim. of cerebrum ; see next.] 
Phys. The little or hinder brain, situated 
behind and below the cerebrum, and above 
the medulla oblongata. Hence Cerebellar, 
Cerebe'llic adjs. of or pertaining to the c. 
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Cerebral (se-ribral), a. (sb.) 1805. (f, y, 
cerebrum brain + AL"; cf. Fr. cérébral] 1. Pert 
taining or relating to the brain; analogous 
toa brain 1816. 2. Cerebral letters: name for 
& class of consonants in Sanskrit, etc., de- 
veloped from the dentals by retracting the 
tongue and applying its tip to the palate, 
Also as sb. t 

1. A c. ganglion 1889. Hence Ce'rebralism, 
the theory that mental operations arise from the 
action of the brain. Ce-rebralist, one who holds 


this. 

Cerebrate (se-ribre't), sb. 1872. [f. OERE- 
BRIO; see -ATE*.] Chem. A salt of cerebric acid. 

Cerebration (seribré'-fen). 1853. [f. L. 
cerebrum brain + -ATION.] Brain-action (esp. 
unconscious) Hence Ce'rebrate v. to per- 
form by c. (rare). 

1839. 
brum brain + -10.] Pertaining to the brain. 
Cei (Chem.), a fatty acid obtained from the 
rain. 

Cerebriform (sére-brifüxm), a. 1894. [f. as 
prec. + -FORM.] Resembling the brain in 
form or texture; encephaloid. 

Cerebri'ffugal, a. [f. as prec. + L.-fugus 
(see -FUGE) -- -AL'.] Epithet of nerve-fibres 
which run from the brain to the spinal cord, 
and convey cerebral impulses outward. So 
Cerebri‘petal a. epithet of nerve-fibres 
which run in the opposite direction, and 
convey sensations to the brain. 

Cerebrin (se-ribrin). Also -ine. 1830. [f. 
as prec. + -IN'.] Chem. A name used for 
several substances obtained from the brain; 
esp. a light white hygroscopic powder, ob- 
tained by the action of baryta and heat on 
brain-tissue. 

|| Cerebritis (sertbroi-tis). 1866. [f. as prec. 
+ -1T1s.) Path. Inflammation of the sub- 
stance of the brain. 

Cerebro- (se-ribro), comb. f. L. cerebrum 
brain; used : 

a. as in cerebro-ca'rdiac a., relating to the 
brain and heart. b. in forming hybrid derivatives, 
as Cerebro'ogy [see -Logy], the science 
or discussion of brains. Cerebro'meter [see 
-METER], an instrument for recording cerebral 
pulsations. Cerebro:pathy [Gr. -rddea], the 
series of hypochondriacal symptoms accom- 

nying overwork of the brain. erred 

Gr. -oxoma, f. akome), the use of the ophthal- 
moscope to determine the state of the retina and 
deduce the condition of the brain. 

Cerebroid (se-íbroid), a. 1854. (f. L. cere- 
brum brain + -orp.]  Hesembling or akin to 
brain; brainlike. 

Cerebro'se, a. rare. (~L. cerebrosus, f. 
cerebrum brain ; see -0sk'.] * Brain-sick, mad- 
brained, wilful, stubborn’ (Bailey 1727). 
Hence t Cerebro'sity 158 

Cerebro-spinal (se:rfbro spoi-nàl), a. 1826. 
[f. CEREBRO- + SPINAL.} Relating to the 
brain and spinal cord. 

Génial azis: the brain and spinal cord a8 
together constituting the central or main pi 9 
the cerebro-spinal system, the chief of the two great 
nerve systems of vertebrates. Cerebro-spinal flu ne 
a serous fluid occupying the space between e 
arachnoid membrane and pia mater. 

|| Cerebrum (se-ribrim). 1615. [L.] The 
brain proper; the anterior, and, in the higher 
vertebrates, largest part of the brain; in man 
it fills nearly the whole cavity of the skull. 

Cerecloth (si»-iklóp), sb. 1540. [orig. o 
cloth; see CERED.] Cloth smeared or impreg 
nated with wax or some glutinous matter: 
used a. as a winding-sheet 1553; t b. 88 @ 
plaster in surgery —1818; C. as & waterproo: 
material 1540. 

b. To bed, & there had a c. laid to my foot PET 
Hence f Ce'recloth v. to apply a c. to; to wrap 
ac. 

Cered (sid), ppl. a. ME. [See CERE ts 
ED] en ei aaia, or saturated with 
wax, esp. in Cered cloth = CERECLOTH. 25 

Cerement (si*imént, also erron. 867 KA 
1602. [Substituted by Shakespeare for nes 
usual cerecloth.] Usu. in pl. Waxed STO 
for the dead; loosely, grave-clothes. Ri 
in sing. = cerecloth; shroud. Also fig. death 

Tell Why thy Canoniz'd bones Hearsed in 
Haue burst their cerments Hamil. 1. iv. 48. ME. 

Ceremonial (se-rimõ™-niăl), a. and sb. 
[-late L. carimonialis, f. carimoma 
MONY; see -AL! ; cf. (O)Fr. cérémonial.] 


CEREMONIARY 


j. 1. Relating to, or consisting of, cere- 
Oot ‘ites; ritual; formal. t2. Addicted 
to ceremony or ritual; formal, ceremonious 
~1658: coremonlall rites of marriage Tam. Shr. 


. C, manners 1851, 
na thA ceremonial commandment or 


ance -1021. 2. A prescribed system of 
[cse a ritual. rarely, A rite or cere- 
mony. 1672. 3. = CEREMONY 2, 3. 1749. t4. 
A ceremonial robe; = CEREMONY 4. 1610. 
5. R.C.Ch. The order for rites and ceremonies, 
or a book containing this 1612. — 

2, The c. prescribed in the Anglican service 
D'IsRAELI, Hence Ceremo‘nialism, addiction to 
external ceremonies in religion; ritualism. Cere- 
mornialist, a ritualist. Ceremo:nially adv. 

t Ceremo'niary. [f. CEREMONY + -ARY* 
B 2, after breviary, etc.] A directory or rule 
of ceremony. JEWEL. 

Ceremonious (serimé*-nias), a. 1555. [- 
Fr. cérémonieur or late L. cærimoniosus, f. 
cerimonia; see next, -008.] 1. Pertaining to, 
or consisting of ceremonies; — CEREMONIAL. 
2. Full of ceremony ; accompanied. with rites 
1611. 3. According to customary formalities 
or punctilios 1593. 4. Addicted to ceremony ; 


punctilious in obs: n 

1. The c. lawe of Moises 1555. 2. Wint. T. 0. i. 7. 
3. His..somewhat c. politeness 1863. Hence 
Ceremo'nious-ly adv., -ness. 

Ceremony (serímoni). [- (perh. through 
(O)Fr. cérémonie) L. cerimonia religious 
worship, (pl.) ritual observances; see -MONY.] 
1. An outward rite or observance, religious 
or held sacred; the performance of some 
solemn act according to prescribed form; & 
solemnity; disparagingly, An empty form 
1533; loosely, A stately formality 1802. 2. A 
usage of courtesy, politeness, or civility ME. 
3. (without a or pl.) a. Performance of 
(religious) rites, ceremonial observance 1759. 
b. Precise observance of conventional forms 
of deference or respect 1603. c. Pomp, state 
(arch.) 1599. t 4. concr. An external accessory 
or symbolical attribute of worship, state, or 
pomp -1709. t 5. A portent, omen 1601. 

1. The ceremonyes of the Masse 1535, Old anti- 

uated Ceremonies 1710. A mere c. THIRLWALL. 

he c. of dinner 1802. 2. The c. of waiting for 
answers Miss BURNEY. 3. a. Á..christian, in 
substance, not in c. 'JUNIUS'. b. Without c. To 
stand upon c, 4. Jul. 10. 5. Jul. C. II. i. 197. 

Master of 'the' ceremonies ; the person who super- 
intends the ceremonies observed in a place of state 
or on some public occasion, Hence f Ceremony 
t. to sanctify or treat with c. QUARLES. 

Cereous (si*-ri,as), a. 1601, [-L. cereus 
waxen + -0US.] Of the nature of wax, waxen, 
waxy. 

Cererite, Cererium; see CERITE, CERIUM. 

|i Cereus (si-ris). 1730. (L.; see CEREOUS.] 
Bot. A large genus of cactuses, natives of 
tropical America; the Torch-thistle. 

t Cerfoil. rare. ME. (- OFr. cerfoil (mod. 
cerfeuil) - L. ceerefolium — Gr. xatpépuddor; see 
CHERVIL.] = CHERVIL —1567. 

Ceric (si*-rik), a.' 1863. [f. CERIUM + -10.] 
Chem. Of or belonging to cerium; as in c. 
salts. 

Cerric, a. 1838. [f. L. cera wax + -IC.] 
Chem. Chemically related to wax; as in C. 
eat obtained by treating cerin with nitric 


fCerilla. 1591. [Sp., var. of cedilla.] = 
CEDILLA —1803. 

Cerin (srin). 1850. [f. L. cera + -IN*.] 
Chem. 1. A waxy substance extracted by 
alcohol or ether from grated cork. t2. A 
name applied to the portion of bees-wax 
which is readily soluble in alcohol —1865. 

Cerine (si?-roin). 1814. [f. CERIUM + -INE*.] 
Min. A variety of ALLANITE or cerium-epidote. 
pocrinthian (siri-npiün), a. 1576. [f. Cerin- 
thus + -IAN.] Of or pertaining to the teach- 
ing of Cerinthus (c A.D. 88), who attempted to 
unite Christianity with a mixture of Gnosti- 
cism and Judaism. As sb. A follower of 
Cerinthus. 

Ceriph (se-rif). 1830. [See SERIF.] One of 
the fine lines of a letter, esp. the fine hair-line 
at the top or bottom of capitals, as of I. 

|| Cerise (sari-z), a. and sb. 1858. [Fr.] A 


light bright clear red, resembling that of some 
cherries, 
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Cerite (si-roit) 1804. [f. as CERIUM + 
-ITE! 2 b.] The rare mineral hydrated silicate 
of Cerium. 

C. metals : cerium, didymium, and lanthanum. 

Gerite*, 1811. [- Fr. cérite — mod.L. ceri- 
thium, name of the genus, inexactly — Gr. 
xnpóxov trumpet-shell. Cf. -ITE* 2a.] Palæ- 
oni. A genus of fossil brachiopod molluscs. 
Also atirib. 

Cerium  (si"rióm) 1804. [- mod.L. 
(Hisinger and Berzelius, 1804), named, along 
with its source cerite, after the planet Ceres, 
discovered 1801; see -IUM.] Chem. A rare 
metallic element, discovered in the mineral 
called CERITE ; it has the colour and lustre of 
iron, and takes a high polish, but tarnishes in 
moist air; it is malleable and ductile, of 
specific gravity 6-63 to 6-73. Atomic weight 
138; symbol Ce. Also attrib. = CERIC a.* 

t Cern, v. For Concern. Tam. Shr. V. i. 77. 

Cernuous (s5aniuos) a. 1653. [f. L. cer- 
nuus + -0US.] Bowing downwards; in Bol. 
drooping, nodding: said of a flower. 

Cero-, comb. f. L. cera or Gr. xnpdés wax; 
also the first element in many derivatives. 

Ceroéraphy (sirggraf). 1593. [~ Gr. 
xnpoypagia; see CERO-, -GRAPHY.] Writing or 
painting on wax, as the encaustie painting of 
the ancients. b. Applied also to a method of 
taking stereotype plates from superposed 
sheets of engraved wax. So Ce'rograph, a 
writing on wax. Cerogra'phic, -al a. per- 
taining to c. Cero'graphist. 

Cerolite (si"róleit). Also ker-. 1808. (f. 
Gr xwpós wax; see -UITE.]) Min. A hydrous 
silicate of aluminum, having a waxy lustre 
and greasy feel. 

|| Ceroma (siró"-mà). 1842. [L. — Gr. mpwa, 
ointment for wrestlers, anything made of 
wax.] ‘An apartment in the Gymnasium and 
baths of the ancients, where the bathers and 
wrestlers were anointed’ (Gwilt). 

Ceromancy (si*rómemnsi) 1652. [— Fr. 
céromancie, med.L. ceromantia; see CERO-, 
-MANCY.] Divination by dropping melted wax 
into water. 

Ceromel (si?rómel. [- Fr. céromel, f. L. 
cera wax + mel honey.] A mixture of wax 
and honey, used as an ointment in hot 
climates. 

Ceroo'n. U.S. var. of SEROON. 

Ceroplastic (siroplestik), a. 1801. [- Gr. 
xnpomAaoruós; see CERO-, PLASTIC.] 1. Relat- 
ing to modelling in wax. 2. Ceroplastics sb. 
the art of modelling in wax ; coner. waxworks. 
1882. So Ce'roplasty, modelling in wax. 

Cerosin (si*rósin). 1865. [— Fr. cérosine, f. 
L. cerosus ; see -IN', -INE*.] Chem. A wax-like 
substance obtained by scraping the surface 
of some kinds of sugar-cane. 

Ceroso-. Chem. Comb. f. CEROUS a. 

t Cerote. 1562. [- L. cerotum — Gr. «np- 
wróv; see CERATE.] = CERATE —1669. 

Cerotic (síro-tik). 1850. [f. as prec. + -10.] 
Chem. In C. acid, CnrHsO:, the essential 
constituent of cerin (see CERIN 2). Its salts 
are called Ce'rotates. So Ce'rotene, an 
olefine (C,;Hs,) obtained by the dry distilla- 
tion of Chinese wax. Ce'rotin, hydrate of 
ceryl, C44H40. Ce'rotyl = CERYL. 

Cerous (si-ros) a. 1863. [f. CERIUM + 
-ous.] Chem. Applied to compounds in which 
cerium combines as a triad, as in c. salis, etc. 

t Cerre-tree. rare. 1577. [- L. cerrus.] 
The Turkey Oak or the Holm Oak. So t Ce'r- 
rial, a. ME. [- Olt. cereale, f. cerro, L.cerrus], 
of or pertaining to evergreen oak —1500. 

Cert (soit) 1889. [abbrev. of CERTAIN- 
(ry.] slang (orig. Racing). A horse that is 
certain to win; a ‘sure thing’. 

Certain (se-atén, -t/n), a., sb., and adv. ME. 
[- (O)Fr. certain :— Rom. *cerlanus, exten- 
sion of L. certus settled, sure.] 

I. 1. Determined, fixed; not variable. (Occ. 
put after its sb. in this sense.) b. Definite, 
exact (arch. ME. 2. Sure, reliable ME.; 
inevitable ME.; unfailing 1636. 3. Not to be 
doubted; established as a truth or fact ME. 
4. Having no doubt; assured ; sure (= *sub- 
jectively certain’). Const. of, that with cl. 
ME. t5. Self-determined, resolved; stead- 
fast —1690. 

1. Payment of money on a day c. 1845. 2. To 
repose upon. .¢. experience JOHNSON. The cer- 
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teine perill he stood in SPENSER F.Q. I. i. 24. A 
c. remedy for a distemper 1754. 3. A fact as c. as 
it appears incredible HUME. 4. Ant. & CI. 1. ii, 57. 
Morally c.: so sure that one is justified in acting 
upon the conviction. 5. I with thee have fixt my 
Lot, C. to undergoe like doom MILT. P.L. IX. 953. 

II. Used to indicate things which the mind 
partieularizes, but which are not further 
identified in speech : in sing. — & particular, 
in pl. = some particular, some definite ME. 

Till some c. shot be paid Two Gent. II. v. 6. A c. 
age. (Mostly said of women.) Spec. uses. m. 
= some at least: He kept up a c. degree of inter- 
course S, AUSTIN. b. = unknown except by name : 
Ac. lord Archibald Hamilton COWPER. 

B. quasi-sb. or ellipt. t 1. What is certain; 
certainty —1631. t 2. A definite quantity or 
amount (of) 1621. 

1. For c.: asa certainty, assuredly. [= Fr. pour 
certain.) ME. + In c.: in truth, truly 1493. Of 
a c. (arch.), formerly of c. : as a matter of certainty, 
assuredly 1485. 

C. adv. 1. Certainly ME. 2. Emphasizing 
sooth, true, sure. (Now dial.) 1500. 

Hence Certainly adv. with certainty; fixedly ; 
without doubt; unquestionably, f Ce'rtainness. 

f Certain, v. rare. ME. [f. prec., or OFr. 
cerlainer, f. certain.) To make certain; to 
certify —1523. 

Certainty (sSaténti. ME. [= AFr. cer- 
tainté, OFr. certaineté; see CERTAIN, -TY'.] 
1. That which is certain, the fact, the truth. 
1 Obs. 2. A fact or thing certain or sure (with. 
pl.) 1611. t3. Surety. ME. only. 4. The 
quality of being certain ME. t5. A definite 
number or quantity —1603. 

2. Small certainties are the bane of men of talents 
1775. 4. The c. of Geometry 1738. To affirm with 
c. ADDISON. Moral c.; see CERTAIN. For, (t in, 
t at), Of to (a) c.: as a matter of c., beyond doubt, 
assuredly. 


Certes (s3-1téz), adv. arch. [- (O)Fr. certes, 
prob. := Rom. *(ad) certas (sc. res) for & 
certainty, used in the sense of late L. ad 
certum, ex certo, etc.) Of a truth, assuredly. 

This, certs, I know FULLER. And c. not in vain 
Wonpsw. ? Hence Certie, certy (Sc.) (taken as 
sing. of certes). 

Certificate, ppl. a. 1547. [-certificatus, 
pa. pple. of med.L. certificare; see next, and 
-ATE*.] Certified. 

Certificate (soati-fikét), sb. 1472. [-Fr. 
certificat or med.L. certificatum, subst. use of 
pa. pple. of certificare ; see CERTIFY, -ATR!.] f 1. 
Certification 1001. 2. A document wherein a 
fact is formally certified 1489; occ. — licence 
1549; also gen., à certification 1718. 3. Law. 
A writing made in one court, by which notice 
of its proceedings is given to another 1607. 
Also attrib. 

2. A c. of health DE Fox, of character 1790, of 
baptism Scorr. The suspension of Caj tain 
Stone's c. 1863. 3. Trial by c.: a form of trial in 
which the testimony of facts as certified by any 
proper authority decides the point at issue. 

Certificate (soxti-fike't), v. 1768. [f. the 8b.) 
1. To attest by a certificate. 2. To furnish 
with a certificate 1818. 

2. To c. midwives 1870, teachers 1804, 

Certification (sditifiké'-fon). 1440. [-(O)Fr. 
certification or med.L. certificatio, -0n-; see 
CERTIFY, -FICATION.] The action of certifying 
or fact of being certified; the form in which 
this is embodied. 

The c. of elementary teachers 1889. 

Certificatory  (seiti-füikütori) a. 1520. 
(-med.L.  cerlificalorius, f. certificare 
CERTIFY ; see -OR 2, -ORY '.] Of the nature of a 
certificate, as Letter c. : a written testimonial. 
Certify (sd-atifei), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. certifier 
-late and med. L. certificare, f. certus; see 
CERTAIN, -FY.] 1. To make (a thing) certain ; 
to guarantee as certain; to give certain in- 
formation of. 2. To declare or attest by a 
formal or legal certificate 1461. 3. To make 
(a person) certain (of); to assure ; to give (a 
person) legal or formal attestation (of) 
ME. 4. intr. To testify to, vouch for 1625. 

1. To certefye this thinge, sende for the damoysell 
Lp. BERNERS. 2. Cause sertified and allowed by 
the Captain 1651. 3. These are to Certifye all 
whom it may concerne 1675. To c. a person that 
[etc.] TINDALE. 4. To c. to a person's insanity 
1874. Hence Ce'rtifi:xable a. Ce-rtifler. 
Certiorari (so:ifi,oré?-roi). 1523. [pass. of 
late legal L. certiorare inform, f. certior, 
compar. of certus CERTAIN.] Law. A writ, 
issuing from a superior court, upon the com- 
plaint of a party that he has not received 
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justice in an inferior court, or cannot have an 
impartial trial, by which the records are 
called up for trial in the superior court. 

Certiorate (s3-afiore't), v. 1637. |f. cer- 
tiorat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. certiorare; see 
prec., -ATE*.] To inform authoritatively. 

Certitude (sd-atitidd). ME. [-late and 
med.L. certitudo, f. certus; see CERTAIN, 
-TUDE; of. Fr. certitude (XVI).] 1. Subjective 
certainty. (The prevailing sense.) With a 
and pl. 1611. 2. Objective certainty. ? Obs. 
1538. 

Cerulean (sira-liin), a. Also cæ-. 1667. 
[f. L. ceruleus sky-blue, sea-blue (or -green), 
f. caelum sky, heaven; see -EAN.] Of the colour 
of the cloudless sky, blue, azure. Chiefly poet. 
As quasi-sb. Cerulean hue 1756; (joc.) a blue- 
Btocking 1821. 

He spread the pure C. Fields on high BLACKMORE. 
vars. Ce'rule (poet.), t Ceru-leous adjs. 

Cerulein (sirz-liin) Cerulin (si*rülin). 
Also cze-. 1810. [f. as prec. + -IN'.] A deep 
blue substance in many essential oils; azu- 
lene. 

Ceru'leo-, comb. f. L. caeruleus. 

t Ceruli-fic, a. rare. 1701. [f. L. ceruleus 
cerulean + -FIC.] ‘Having the power to 
produce a blue colour’ (J.). 

Cerumen (sírü-men) 1741. ([- mod.L. 
cerumen, f. L. cera wax; cf. Fr. cérumen.] 
The yellow wax-like secretion in the external 
canal of the ear. Hence Cerumini-ferous a. 
producing c. Ceru'minous a. of, of the 
nature of, or secreting, c., as c. glands. 

Ceruse (sirus, sirū ME. [-(0)Fr. 
céruse — L. cerussa, perh. — Gr. *xnpóeooa, f. 
«npds wax.] 1. = WHITE LEAD; used as a 
white paint, or a cosmetic: often vague. 2, 

= CERUSSITE, 

1. Eye-sight..too weak to distinguish c. from 
natural bloom MACAULAY. Hence f Ceruse v. to 
paint (the face) with c. 

Cerussite, cerusite (si*-rdsoit). 1850. [f. 
L. cerussa CERUSE + -ITE! 2 b.] Min. Native 
carbonate of lead, white lead ore. 

Cervantic (sdrvee-ntik), a. 1759. Pertaining 
to Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (1547-1616), 
Sp. novelist and dramatist. So Cervarntist. 

Cervantite (sorve-ntoit). 1856. [f. Cer- 
vantes (in Galicia, Spain) + -ITE' 2b.] Min. 
A native tetroxide of antimony (Sb.0,), 
called also antimony ochre. 

|| Cervelat (servola). 1804. [Fr. t cervelat 
(mod. cervelas) XVI — It. cervellata Milanese 
sausage.] A short reed musical instrument, 
resembling the bassoon in tone. var. Cer- 
valet. 

Cervical (s9-1vikàl, s91voi-kAl) a. 1681. [— 
Fr. cervical or mod.L. cervicalis (cf. L. 
cervical pillow, bolster), f. cerviz, -ic- neck; 
See -AL'.] Phys. Of or belonging to the 
CERVIX. As sb. = c. nerve, vertebra, etc. 

Ge'rvicide. rare. 1864. [- med.L. cervicida, 
f. cervus deer; see -CIDE.] The killing of a 
deer. 

Cervico- (seivoi:ko) comb. f. L. cerviz, 
-icis neck, as in cervi:co-bra'chial a. be- 
longing to the neck and arm, etc. 

Cervine (s9-1voin), a. 1832. [- L. cervinus, 
f. cervus deer; see -INE'.] Of or belonging to 
deer, or to the family Cervidz. Also as sb. 

Cervi'sial, a. joc. 17... f. L. cervisia 
beer + -AL'.] Of or pertaining to beer. 

|| Cervix (sv&uviks). 1741. [L.] Phys. The 
neck. Also applied to analogous parts of the 
womb, the bladder, etc. 

Ceryl (si*ril) 1873. [f. Gr. xnpós wax + 
-YL.] Chem. The hypothetic radical (C,,H ss) 
of Ceryl or Cerotyl alcohol or cerotin, C.;H;.0, 
a waxy substance obtained from Chinese 
wax. 

Cesar, -ean, etc. ; see CÆ-. 

Cesare (sizári). 1588. Logic. A mnemonic 
word representing the first mood of the 
second syllogistic figure, in which a universal 
negative major premiss and a universal 
affirmative minor yield a universal negative 
conclusion. 

Cespititious (sespiti-‘fes), a. 17... [= 
late L. cespiticius made of turf (f. cespes, -it- 
turf), + -0US; see -ITIOUS*.] Made of turf, 
turfen. 

Cespitose (se:spitd"-s), a. 1793. [- mod.L. 
cespite , f. as prec.; see -OSE'. Cf. L. 
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cesposus.] Also CZESPITOSE, q.v. Turfy, grow- 
ing in tufts or clumps. 

Cess (ses), sb.) Also SESS(E. 1531. [var. 
of sess, aphet. f. ASSESS sb.) 1. An assessment, 
tax, or levy. In Eng. use replaced by rate, 
exc. dial.; in Ireland still the official term. 
2. Ireland. The obligation to supply the 
soldiers and the lord deputy's household with 
provisions at prices ‘assessed’; hence loosely, 
military exactions. Now Hist. 1571. t+ 3. 
Assessment, estimation —1596. 

3. The poore Iade is wrung in the withers, out of 
all cesse SHAKS. f 

t Cess, sb.* 1689. [var. of CEASE; cf. CESS 
v.*] 1. Cessation 1703. 2. = CESSER 3. 1869. 

Cess (ses), sb.* Anglo-Irish. 1859. [perh. 
w. ref. to CESS sb. 2.] In bad cess to = ‘evil 
befall’. 

Cess (ses), v.* 1494. [prop. SESS v., aphet. f. 
ASSESS v.; cf. CESS sb.'] f 1. = ASSESS v. 1. 
1764. + 2. = ASSESS v. 2. 1012. 3, Ireland. 
To impose (soldiers) upon a community, to 
be supported at a fixed rate. Now Hist. 1612. 
+ 4. = ASSESS v. 3. 1738. + 5. = ASSESS v. 4. 
Stow. 

f Cess, v.* 1555. [var. of CHASE v.) intr. 
To cease to perform a legal duty —1741. 

t Ce'ssant, a. rare. 1648. [— cessant-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. cessare CEASE; see -ANT.] 
That ceases to act -1746. Hence Ce'ssantly 
adv. intermittently. 

Cessation (sesé'-fon). ME. [- L. cessatio, 
-On-, f. cessat-, pa. ppl. stem of cessare cease ; 
see -ION.] 1. Ceasing, discontinuance, stop- 
page. tb. ellipt. = Cessation of or from 
arms : armistice, truce -1755. + 2. Inactivity 
—1697. 

1. The C. of the Oracles Sm T. NORTH. 2. The 
nt Earth may. .better'd by C., bear the Grain 
YDEN. 

|| Cessavit (sese'-vit) 1555. [L., 3rd sing. 
pret. of cessare CEASE.] A writ to recover 
lands, which lay when a tenant ceased to pay 
rent, or perform legal duties, for the space of 
two years. 

Cesser (se:so1). 1531. [subst. use of AFT., 
(O)Fr. cesser cease; see -ER*.] 1. Law. Ceas- 
ing (of a tenant) to pay rent, or perform legal 
duties, for the space of two years. 2. Cessa- 


tion, termination 1809. +3. = CESSION 2. 
—1689. 
+Cerssible, a. rare. 1645. ([-med.L. 


cessibilis yielding, f. cess-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. cedere yield; see -IBLE ; cf. Fr. cessible (XVI) 
‘that may be given up'.] Yielding; ready to 
give way. Hence t Cessibi-lity, yielding- 
ness. 

I| Cessio bonorum (L. ‘cession of goods’) 
= OESSION 3 b. 

Cession (se-fon). ME. [-(O)Fr. cession or 
its source L. cessio, -Ón-, f. cess-, pa. ppl. stem 
of cedere CEDE; see -I0N.] t 1. The action of 
giving way or yielding -1693. +2. The 
vacating of an office either by retirement or 
death —1738. b. Eccl. Law. The vacating of a 
benefice by taking another without dispensa- 
tion 1641. 3. The action of ceding to another 
rights, property, etc.; concession ME. b. 
Civil Law. The voluntary surrender by a 
debtor of all his effects to his creditors 1622. 

3. The c. of Maestricht TEMPLE. 

Cessionary (se-fənări). 1611. [- med.L. 
cessionarius sb., f. CESSIO BONORUM ; see -ARY '.] 
T1. A bankrupt who makes cessio bonorum 
—1694. 2. An assignee 1754. 

t Ce'ssment. 1540. [var. of sessment, 
aphet. f. ASSESSMENT.] = ASSESSMENT —1733. 

fCe'ssor'. Also t-er. 1505. (f. CESS v.* 
+ -ER', -OR 2.] = ASSESSOR, q.v. —1596. 

Cessor? (se:soi, -o1). 1727. [f. CESS v.* + 
-OR 2.] Law. One who cesses; see CESS v.* 

Cesspipe (se-s,poip). [f. cess in CESSPOOL.] 
A pipe for carrying off the overflow from 
cesspools, sinks, or drains. So Cesspit, a 
pit for the reception of night-soil and refuse ; 
& midden. 

Cesspool (se-s,pil). 1671. [perh. alt., with 
assim. to POOL sb.', of cesperalle, susprall, 
suspirel settling tank, cesspool (XVI), vars. of 
t suspiral vent, esp. of a conduit, waterpipe 
— OFr. souspirail (mod. soupirail) air-hole, f. 
sou(s)pirer SUSPIRE + L. spiraculum air-hole.] 
1. A well made in the bottom of a drain, 
under a grating, to collect sand or gravel 
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carried by the stream. 2. A wel 
receive the soil from a ward eee? 
sink, etc. Also fig. 1782. saline 
tian Sr vn Cassie 
(e. 1577. [- Fr. ceste or L. 
CESTUS', UL 

Cestoid (se-stoid). Also cestode, 1836, 
If. L. cestus CESTUS' + -0fp.] A. adj. Ribbon- 
like, as the tape-worm. B. sb. A worm of this 
kind. Also atírib. 1837. 

t Ceston. 1583. [- Fr. f ceston, deriv, of 
ceste CESTUS'.] = CESTUS!, i 

l| Cestracion (sestre'-sign). 1876. (Cf. Gr, 
xéorpa a kind of fish, also «éorpos sharpness, 
and dx point.] A kind of shark now peculiar 
to Australia; the Port Jackson shark. Tt has 
sharp teeth in front, and flat pavement-like 
teeth behind. Hence Cestra:ciont, belonging 
to the C. family of fishes. 

Cestrian (se:striün), a. 1703. [f. Cester, 
OE. form of Chester.) Of or pertaining to 
Chester or to Cheshire. 

l| Cestui (se-stwi, se-twi). Also cestuy, pl. 
cestuis. 1555. [—- AFr., OFr, cestui :- Rom, 
*eccistui, f. L. ecce lo! + iste that (one), with 
element -wi as in cui, dat. of quis who.] The 
person (who), he (who). 

Cestui que (qui) trust, cestui que use, more full 
cestui a que use (— al use de qui) le trust pn 
the person for whose benefit anything is given in 
trust to another. Cestui (a) que vie: fo on or for 
whose life land is held or granted. 

|| Gestus' (se-stws). 1577. |= L. cestus - Gr. 
xeorés, subst. use of ppl. a., 'stitched'.] A 
belt or girdle for the waist; esp. that of 
Aphrodite or Venus. Also fig. 

|| Cestus* (se:stis). 1734. [- L. castus, f. 
cedere strike.) A covering for the hand made 
of thongs of bull-hide, loaded with strips of 
iron and lead. Used by boxers of ancient 
Rome. 

Cesure; see C/ESURA. 

Cet-, f. L. cetus, Gr. «iros whale, comb. f. 
signifying ‘derived from spermaceti’. 

Cetane (si-té! :n), the paraffin of the hexdecyl or 
cetyl series, C,,H,,._ Cetene (siti), the olefine of 
the same series, C;,H,. Ce-tlc a., of the whale, or 
of spermaceti. Cetin (si'tizn), a white crystalline 
fatty substance (C,H,,0), forming the essential 

rt of spermaceti. Ce'tyl, the hydrocarbon 
radical (Cj,Hs,) assumed to exist in Cetic acid, 
and the other members of the Cetyl or Cetylic 
series, including Cetyl or Cetylic Alcohol, or ethal 
(CysHy.OH), Cety'lic a. of cetyl, as In Cetylic 
alcohol. 


|| Cetacea (stté'-f'a), sb. pl. 1830. [mod.L., 
f. L. cetus — Gr. «îros whale; see -ACBA.) 
Zool. The order of marine Mammalia contain- 
ing the whales and their congeners. Hence 
Ceta‘cean a. of or pertaining to the C.; sb. 
[sc. animal]. Ceta'ceous a. belonging to the 
C.; of the whale kind or nature. 

Cete’ (sit. ME. [-OFr. cele fem. = D. 
cete pl. neut. — Gr. itn (sg. «íros) whales.) 
A whale, a sea-monster. h 

+ Cete*, 1486. [perh. — L. cætus.] A ‘com: 
pany’ of badgers. 

Cetedsaur, -us (si-ti,osd°a, -86%r0s). 1872, 
[f. Gr. «ros whale (gen. xńreos) + eaópos lizard.) 


Paleont. A gigantic fossil saurian, found in 
the oolite and chalk. 

Ceterach (se-térek). 1551. [7 med 
celerach - Pers. Saytarak — Arab. Sayfarai. 


Bot. A genus of ferns, including C. officinarum 
Scale-fern. 

Cetology (sito-1ód3i). 
xfyros whale + -10GY.] 
aS of logi whae 
o'g a. Ceto'logist. 

Cetrarin (se-trărin, si-). 1861. [f. moi. 
cetraria, generic name of Iceland moss, i ir 
cetra targe; see -IN'.] Chem. A white St 
line substance (C,,H,40,) forming the dica) 
principle of Iceland moss (Cetraria isla 
Also called Cetra-ric acid. 4 mec 

Ceylonite, ceylanite (si-loneit). Ts lon; 
Fr. ceylanite, f. Ceylan, Fr. form of em 
see -me? 2b.] Min. Iron-Magnesia SP 
from Ceylon. 

Ch, a consonantal rah 
tf) in all native words; 0! sof sh 
toa Greek (or Hebrew through Greek); of ar 
(J) in words from modern French; ani 
only in Scotch, Welsh, and forel ain 
OE. c(e), c(i)- has regularly beco 


rare. 1861. [f. GT. 
That part of. zoology 
Hence Ceto- 


CH 


her Om- words in mod. Eng. are sup- 
s the Old French words in ch- from L. 
ca- For the history of the digraph see O.E. D. 

T Ch, 'ch, pron. dial. ME. Aphet. f. ich, ulch 
= I, occurring before verbal forms 
with a vowel, h, or w; as in cham (tfam), 
(earlier icham) Tam, chave, chad, etc. £ 

|| Cha. 1616. [Chinese (Mandarin) ch'a tea.] 
A Chinese name of TEA occas. used in Eng. at 
its first introduction. 

Chabazite, chabasite (keebazait). Also 
chabasie, -zie. 1804. [= Fr. chabazie (1780), 
from Gr. xa&dtie, erron: reading for xaAd{te, 
voc. of xaAdtus, f. xá^ata hail; see -ITE* 2 b.] 
Min. A colourless, or flesh-coloured, mineral 
occurring in glassy rhombohedral crystals, 
composed chiefly of silica, alumina and lime. 

|| Chablis (fabli). 1668. [Fr.] A white 
French wine made at Chablis (Yonne), in 


central France. 
Cha'bot. 1610. [- (O)Fr. chabot, also OFr. 


cabot; ct. CABoT.] Her. The fish called Miller's 
Thumb. 

|| Chabouk, -buk (tjà-buk). 1815. [- Urdu 
chübuk.] A (Persian) horsewhip. See also 
CHAWBUCK. 

Chace, obs. f. CHASE. 

Chack (tfeek), v. 1513. [In sense 1, echoic ; 
of. clack.) 1. Sc. To snap with the teeth; to 
crush with a snap of the jaws, or by the 
sudden shutting of a door, window, etc.; 
to clack. 2. A sudden toss of a horse’s 
head, to avoid the subjection of the bridle. 
? Obs. 1731. 

Chack (tjæk), sb. Sc. 1804. [f. prec., or of 
parallel formation.] 1. The act of chacking 
(in sense 1). 2. A snack 1818. 3. Name of the 
Wheat-ear (from its note) 1804. 

|| Chacma (tfee-kma). 1835. [Native name.] 
A kind of baboon (Cynocephalus porcarius) 
found in S. Africa. 

Chaco (jwko). Also chako, and usu. 
SHAKO, q.v. 1826. [- Magyar csdkó; see 
SHAKO0.] A military cap having the form of a 
truncated cone with a peak in front. 

|| Chaconne (fako-n, tfáko-n). 1085. [Fr. — 
Sp. chacona.] An obsolete dance; the music 
to which it was danced, moderately slow, 
and usu. in 3-4 time. 

Chad, var. of SHAD. 

|| Cheetodon (ki-todon). 1750. [f. Gr. xar? 
hair + óboUs (d8ovr-) tooth.] Zool. A Lin- 
nean genus of spiny-finned fishes (modern 
family Chelodontide) having  bristle-like 
teeth and bright colours. 

Cheetophorous (kito-fóros), a. 1877. [f. Gr. 
xaír? hair, mane + -PHOROUS.] Zool. Bristle- 
bearing; applied to certain Annelids. 

Cheetopod (ki-topod). 1864. [f. as prec. + 
nois (noð-) foot.] Zool. Belonging to the order 
Maporvta of Annelids, with bristle-bearing 

Chafe (tfé't), v. (Late ME. chaufe - OFT. 
chaufer (mod. chauffer) :— Rom. *calefare, for 
L. cal(e)facere make warm.] 

I. trans. t 1, To heat (lit. and fig.) -1716. 2. 
To rub with the hand; esp. in order to restore 
warmth or sensation ME. 3. To rub so as to 
&brade; to fret, gall. Also fig. ME. 

i He took his arms..and chafed and rubbed 
PGA with his hands DE FOE, absol. Keep chafing, 
‘or she moans BROWNING. 3. All the boats were 


badly chafed KA; 
me go SHARS. NE. fig. I c. you if I tarrie. Let 


IL. intr. t 1. To become warm or hot —1581. 
2. To rub ; to press or strike with friction (on, 
on against) 1605. 3. fig. To wax warm ; to 
ite angry, to rage; now usu., to display irrita- 

AS by fretting and fuming 1525. 

p Seamen say, a Rope chafes 1704. If the 
QV M €, upon it MAURY. 3. Let the loser c. 
FA To c. under an affront PRESCOTT. The 

Feat see chafes PROCTER. Hence Cha'fant a. 
(Her.) applied to a boar when enraged. 

Chafe (tjē'f), sb. 1551. [f. the vb.] 1. Heat; 
ind passion, fury; temper (arch.). 2. Rub- 

ing, fretting, friction 1848. 3, A chafing 
M restraints 1869. 

- The pope i 
Eor the odit K iE wonderful c. ASCHAM. 2. The 
aChafer", chaffer (té^for tfm-fox). [OE. 
for :- Gmc. *kabraz, -uz, parallel to cefer 
Gn sy (M)Du. kever, OHG. chevar, -iro := 
me. *kebraz; rel. to CHAFF sb.', CHAVEL, 
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Jowr.] The COCKCHAFER; used also of the 
ROSE-CHAFER. 

Chafer* (tfé-fo. ? Obs. [ME. chaufour 
(see -0UR), later chaufer, f. CHAFE v. + -ER'; 
with sense 1 cf. OFr. chaufoire.] t1. A 
vessel for heating water, var. t Cha-fern, 
cha-ffern; also, a chafing-dish —1825. t2. 
— CHAFE-WAX —1805. 3. One who chafes or 
fumes. ? Obs. 1625. 

Chafery (tféfori). 1663. [prob. repr. earlier 
*chauferie — (O)Fr. chaufferie, t. chauffer; see 
CHAFE v., -ERY.] Metall. À forgein which iron 
is reheated. 

t Cha'fe-wax. Also chaff-. 1607. |f. 
CHAFE v. (sense 1)-- WAX sb., after (O)Fr. 
fchauffe-cire.] An officer in Chancery who 
prepared the wax for sealing documents. 
Cha'feweed, tcha'ffweed. 1548. [f. 
CHAFE v. (sense I 3) + WEED.] Herb. A 
name for species of Gnaphalium and the 
allied Filago. 

Chaff (tjaf), sb. (OE. ćæf, éeaf = MLG., 
(M)Du., MHG. kaf (G. dial. kaff), corresp. to 
OHG. keva husk; prob. f. Gme. base *kaf- 
*kef- gnaw, chew; cf. CHAFER'.] 1. collect. 
The husks of corn or other grain separated 
by threshing or winnowing. Also fig. and 
ttransf. 2. Cut hay and straw used for 
feeding cattle OE. 3. Bot. a. The bracts of 
the flower of grasses, esp. the inner pair. 
b. The bracts at the base of the florets in 
Composite. 1776. 4. transf. and fig. Refuse 
ME. 

1. The light c., before the breezes borne POPE, 
fig. Merch. V. 1. i. 117. An old bird is not caught 
with c. Provb. 4. The chaffe and ruine of the 
times Merch. V. 11. ix. 48. Comb. c.-cutter, a 
machine for cutting hay and straw for fodder. 

Chaff (tfat), sb.* collog. 1 1648. [perh. a var. 
of chafe (sense II 3)] Banter, ridicule; 
badinage. (Somewhat vulgar.) 

Chaff, v.' 1552. [f. CHAFF sb.'] 1. = 
CHAVE v. 2. To cut (hay, etc.) for fodder 


1883. 
Chaff (tfaf) v.* collog. 1827. [See CHAFF 
sb.*] trans. To banter, rail at, or rally, in 


a light manner. Also absol. (Considered 
slangy.) 
Palmerston . . pleasantly ‘chafing’ militia 


colonels MCCARTHY. Hence Cha-füngly adv. 

Chaffer (tfee-for), sb.' [ME. chaffare, etc., 
:-OE. *ééapfaru, f. ćãap bargain, sale + 
Jaru going, journey, proceedings (prob. after 
ON. kaupfor trading journey); see CHEAP sb., 
FARE sb.!] t1. Trade; dealing —1662. b. In 
mod. use: Chaffering, haggling as to price 
1851. + 2. Wares -1693. Also t fig. Hence 
t Cha-ffery (rare), wares; traffic. Cha'ffiess 
a. (rare). 

Chaffer (tfa-fox), sb.* collog. 1851. [f. CHAFF 
v.! + -ER'.] One who chaffs. 

Chaffer (tfee-fox), v.' ME. [f. CHAFFER sb. '] 
t 1. intr. To trade, deal in merchandise —1040. 
2. Now: To bargain, haggle about terms or 
price 1725. 3. transf. and fip. To haggle, 
bandy words ME. t4. trans. To buy and 
sell; to traffic in; to barter ~1680. Also f fig. 
4/5. ‘To talk much and idly’. TRENCH. 

1. (passing into 2) To c. for preferment with his 
gold DRYDEN. 2. They will c. half a day about a 

nny W. PALGRAVE. 3. To stand chaffering with 
Tate CARLYLE. 4. He chaffred Chayres in which 
Churchmen were set SPENSER. Hence Cha‘fferer. 

Chaffinch (tfe-finf. (OE. éeaffind, f. CHAFF 
gb.) + FINCH; cf. its late L. name furfurio, f. 
furfur bran.] A very common British bird, 
Fringilla celebs, with pretty plumage and 
pleasant short song. 

Cha-ffron, var. of CHAMFRAIN. 

Chaff-weed (tjafiwid). 1776. [app. orig. 
CHAFEWEED.] fl. = CHAFEWEED. 2. Cen- 
tunculus or Bastard Pimpernel. 

Chaffy (tfa-fi), a. 1552. [f. CHAFF 8b.! + 
-y:.] f. Full of or covered with chaff. 2. 
Consisting, or of the nature, of chaff; spec, 
in Bot. paleaceous 1597. 3. Resembling chaft 
1583. 4. fig. Light, empty, and worthless a8 


chaff 1594. 

1. Like..c. grain COLERIDGE. 3. The c. snow 
1791. 4. Chaffye thoughtes 1594. A c. lord, Not 
worth the name of villain 1612. 

Chafing (tjé-fip) vol. sb. ME. [f. CHAFE 
v. + -ING!.] The action of the vb. 

Comb. : c.-dish, a vessel to hold burning fuel, for 
heating anything placed upon it ; a portable grate ; 
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-gear (Naut.), ‘the stuff (x upon the rigging and 


spars to prevent their being chafed' (Smyth); 
-pan = chafing-dish. 
Chaft (tfaft). Now n. dial. ME. [- ON. 


*kjofl- jaw, rel. to CHAVEL.] The jaw, chap; 
usu. in pl. 

| Chagan (kagi-n). Hist. 1776. [-med.L. 
chaganus, caganus, in Byz. Gr. xayávos — 
OTurk. khágün king, sovereign; see CHAM, 
Kuan.) Var. of KHAN; applied to the 
sovereign of the Avars in the 6th and 7th 
centuries. 

Chagrin (Jágri-n, -gri-n), sb. 1656. [Sense 1 
= Fr. chagrin (XVI) rough skin, SHAGREEN; 
senses 2 and 3— Fr. chagrin vexation (im- 
plied in chagrineux XIV).] t 1. A species of 
skin or leather with a rough surface: now 
usu. spelt SHAGREEN, q.v. —1842. T2. That 
which frets or worries the mind -1847. 3. 
esp. Mortification arising from disappoint- 
ment, thwarting, or failure 1716. In pl. 
Vexations 1744. 

2. Hear me, and touch Belinda with c. POPE. 
3. The c. of an unfortunate wretch who had not 
obtained what he wanted LANGHORNE. To have 
one's own petty chagrins MISS FERRIER. 

t Chagrin, a. 1006. [- Fr. chagrin adj., 
f. the sb.; see prec.) 1. Troubled —1722. 
2. Chagrined —1711. 

Chagrin (Jagrin, -grin), v. 1783. [- Fr. 
chagriner, t. the sb.] trans. To worry, vex; 
esp. to mortify 1748. 

Chagrined at his disappointment MORSE. 

Chain (tfén), sb. ME. [- OFr. chaine, for 
earlier chaeine (mod. chaine):- L. catena.] 
I. 1. A connected series of links (usually 
of metal) passing through each other, or 
otherwise jointed together, so as to form a 
strong but flexible ligament or string. 2. As 
employed to restrain or fetter; hence a bond 
or fetter; esp. in pl.; abstr. imprisonment, 
captivity. Also fig. ME. 3. As a personal 
ornament; occ. an ensign of office ME. 4. fig. 
A connected series; a sequence 1651. 

1. Gold, iron, cable, draught, watch chains (mod.) 
2. To dwell In Adamantine Chains and penal 
Fire MiLT. P.L. 1. 48. fig. The c. of habit HAZLITT. 
3. The Mayor wearing his c. of office 1889, — 4. 
The c. of Discourse HOBBES, of Thought STEELE, 
of proofs BENTHAM, of events FREEMAN, of nerve 
ganglia ROLLESTON, of lakes 1807. The e. (= 
mountain-chain) called Olympus GROTE. 

IL. Spec. uses. 

1. A chain used as a barrier; a boom ME. 2. A 
chain fixed to a door-post, to secure the door 
when slightly opened 1839. 3. A measuring line 
used in land-surveying, formed of one hundred 
iron rods called links. (The one now adopted is 
Gunter's chain, measuring 66 feet or 4 poles, 
divided into 100 links.) 1610. b. A chain's length 
= 66 feet or 4 poles 1601. 4. Arch. A bar of iron, 
etc., built into walls to increase cohesion 1764. 
5. Mil, = CHAIN-SHOT 1804. 6. Weaving, The 
warp 1721. 7. Naut. A contrivance, consisting of 
c.-wale, c.-plates, dead-eyes, etc., used to carry 
the lower shrouds of a mast outside the ship's 
side 1627. 

III. attrib. Of chains; chain-like; of the 
nature of chain-mail ME. 

Combs.: c.-armour = chain-mail; -belt, a c. 
adapted as a belt for transmitting power; -boat, 
a boat fitted with windlasses, etc., for raising 
mooring-chains, anchors, etc.; -bolt, (a) Naut. 
one of the bolts by which c.-plates are fastened to 
the ship’s side; (5) the knob at the end of a door 
[2 C I. 2); -bond (Arch.), a c. or tier of timber 
built in a brick wall to increase its cohesion (see 
II. 4); -cable, a ship's cable formed of a c.; also 
atirib.; -coupling, a secondary coupling, con- 
sisting of chains and hooks, between railway 
carriages or trucks; -gang, a gang of convicts 
chained together while at work, etc.; -hook, 
Naut. an iron rod with a hook at one end, for 
hauling the c.-cables about; c. letter, a letter, 
copies of which are designed to pass from one to 
another of a series of recipients; -mail, mail 
made of interlaced links or rings; -moulding, a. 
moulding imitating chains; -pier, a pier sup- 
ported by chains like a c.-bridge ; -plate (Naut.), 
one of the iron plates by which the shrouds are 
secured to the ship’s side; -pulley, a pulley hav- 
ing depressions in its periphery to fit the links 
of a chain with which it is worked; -rule, a rule 
of arithmetic, by which is found the relation of 
equivalence between two numbers for which a 
c. of intervening equivalents is given; -saw 
(Surg.), a vertebrated saw forming a c. ; -timber 
chain-bond; -wale, Naut. = CHANNEL 38b.*; 
-wheel, (a) a wheel used with a c. for the trans- 
mission of power; (b) a machine which is an 
inversion of the c.-pump, the descending water 
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pressing upon the plates or buckets and so dri 
the machinery, Hence Chai'nless a. poet 
Chai-nlet, a little c. 

Chain (tféin), v. ME. [f. the sb.] 1. trans. 
To bind, fasten, secure, with a chain. Also 
transf. and fig. 2. To fetter or confine with a 
chain or chains; to put in chains ME. Also 
fig. 3. To obstruct or close with a chain 1603. 
+4. To surround like a chain 1606. 5. To 
measure with a (surveyor's) chain 1610. 

1. The rampant Beare chain'd to the ragged 
staffe 2 Hen. VI, V. i. 203. fig. Two Gent. 1. i. 3. 
2. fig. Horror chained My parting footsteps 1870. 
3. To c. or obstruct a street 1674. 4. Ant. & Cl. 
Iv. viii. 14, 

Chain-bri:dge. 1818. A 
bridge supported by chains. 

Chained (tfè'nd), ppl. a. 1552. 1. From the 
vb.: In the senses of the vb. 1613. 2. From 
the sb.: Fitted, provided, or adorned with a 
chain or chains 1552. 3. Of lightning : Having 
the form of a long zigzag line 1859. 

Chai-n-pump. 1618. A machine for raising 
water by means of an endless chain; most 
commonly the chain, passing upwards 
through a tube, raises the water by means of 
discs or valves which fit the tube. 

Chain-shot. 1581. Two balls, or half- 
balls, connected by a chain, chiefly used in 
naval warfare to destroy masts, rigging, and 
sails; a discharge of this. Also fig. 

Chain-stitch. 1598. 1. In needle-work: 
An ornamental stitch resembling the links of 
a chain;chain-work. 2. In a sewing-machine : 
A stitch produced by looping the upper thread 
into itself on the under side of the work, or by 
using a second thread to engage the loop of 
the upper thread; opp. to the lock-stitch. 
Also attrib. 1867. 

Chai‘n-work, chain work. 1551. 1. Or- 
nament resembling chains. 2. Work consist- 
ing of metal links or rings intertwined 1864. 
3. A texture formed by knitting or looping 
with a single thread, as in hosiery 1833. 

Chair (tfé^1), sb. [- AFr. chaere, OFr. chaiere 
(mod. chaire bishop's throne, see, pulpit, pro- 
fessorial chair, the ordinary word for ‘chair’ 
being chaise) :- L. cathedra — Gr. xaBébpa ; see 
CATHEDRAL] 1. A seat for one person; 
now usu. the movable four-legged seat with 
a rest for the back. Also fig. 2. A seat of 
authority, state, or dignity ; a throne, bench, 
judgement-seat, etc. ME. Also fig. 3. The 
seat of a bishop in his church; hence /ig. 
episcopal dignity or authority (arch.) 1480. 
4. A pulpit (arch.) 1648. 5. The seat, and 
hence the office, of a professor 1449, of a 
mayor 1682, of chairman of a meeting, or of 
the Speaker of the House of Commons 1647. 
t 6. A vehicle for one person; a sedan carried 
on poles —1836; a light chaise drawn by one 
horse —1821. 7. Railways. An iron or steel 
socket with a deep notch, to receive the rail 
and secure it to the sleeper 1816. 

1. To take a c.: to be seated. fig. The scorner's C. 
WESLEY. [Thy Father's] drooping Chaire 1 Hen. 
VI, m. ii. 51. 2. At the Soldans c. Defi'd the best 
of Panim chivalry MILT. P.L. 1. 764. 3. His first 
C., namely that of Antioch BREVINT. 5. The C. of 
Poetry at Oxford M. ARNOLD. Past, above, Or 
below the C. (of aldermen of the City of London): 


Eo bes or not served as Lord Mayor. To 
take c.: to assume the position of chairman. 


To put in the c. In the c. To leave or vacate thec. 
To address, support, the c. (i.e. the chairman). 
Cries of 'Chair' [i.e. appeals to the chairman] 
DICKENS. 6. She..lik'd three footmen to her c. 
Swirt. A one-horse c. 1753. Comb. c.-days, old 
age; C. organ: see CHOIR ORGAN. 

+ Chair, sb.* ME. [var. of CHAR sb.*, assim. 
to prec.] A chariot or car —1814. 

Chair (tfe) v. 1552. [f. CHAIR sb.'] 1. 
trans. To place in a chair. b. To place ina 
chair or seat, and carry aloft in triumph 1761. 
2. To provide with a chair or chairs 1844. 

Chairman (tfó"xmün). 1654. 1. The occu- 
pier of a chair of authority ; the person chosen 
to preside over a meeting, a company, & cor- 
porate body, etc. 2. One whose occupation it 
is to carry persons in chairs, or to wheel a 
Bath-chair 1682. Hence Chai'rmanship, the 
office of c.; the action of presiding as c. 
Chai-rwoman, a woman who occupies the 
chair. 

Chaise (féz) 1701. [- Fr. chaise (xv, 
Villon), var. of chaire CHAIR, the substitution 
of z for r being specially characteristic of 


suspension- 
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Parisian speech in XV-XVI. Treated as pl. 
with sing. CHAY, SHay.] A pleasure or travel- 
ling carriage; esp. a light open carriage for 
one or two persons, with a top or calash, orig. 
drawn by one horse; loosely, any pleasure 
cart or light carriage. Also, = POST-CHAISE, 
q.v. Hence Chaiseless a. 

| Chaise-longue (feziong). 1825. [Fr., 
‘long chair'.] A kind of sofa with a rest for 
the back at one end only. 

tli Chaise-marine (féz;mari-n). 1739. [Fr.] 
? A kind of chaise, the body of which rests on 
suspension-straps between cee-springs —1823. 

|| Chal. 1865. The Gipsy word for ‘person, 
man, fellow’, with fem. chai. 

Chalastic (kalestik), a. 1621. [- late L. 
c(h)alasticus — Gr. xaAesn«ós laxative; also 
as CALASTIC. Cf. Fr. chalastique.] Med. Hav- 
ing power to remove rigidity or stiffness; 
relaxing. Also as sb. 

i| Chalaza (kále'-zá). Pl.-se. 1704. [mod.L. 
= Gr. xáAaa hail; cf. Fr. chalaze.] 1. Zool. 
Each of the two membranous twisted strings 
by which the yolk-bag of an egg is kept 
in position; the tread or treadle. 2. Bot. A 
spot on the seed where the nucleus joins 
the integuments 1830. Hence Chala'zal a. 
Chalazi'ferous a. bearing the c. or chalazæ. 

| Chalazion (kălē':zięn). Occas. as L. 
chalazium. 1708. [- Gr., dim. of xdAala; see 
prec.) A small pimple or tubercle; esp. a 
stye. 

+ Cha‘Icanth, chalca‘nthum. 1678. [- L. 
chalcanthum — Gr. xdAxavOov, f. xaAxós copper 
+ dv6os flower.] Blue vitriol (sulphate of 
copper); also, an ink made from it —1718. 
Hence Chalca‘nthite, Min. native blue 
vitriol. t Chalca'nthous a. of the nature 
of ink or blacking (rare). 

Chalcedonic (keelstdg-nik), a. 1898. [f. 
CHALCEDONY; see -Ic.] Of or belonging to 
chalcedony. 

Chalcedony, cal- (kelse-doni, keeIsidoni). 
See also CASSIDOINE, -DONY. ME. [—L. 
c(h)alcedonius, used in the Vulgate as tr. Gr. 
xadxnédv, in Rev. 21:19, found nowhere else. 
"The supposed connection with Chalcedon in 
Asia Minor is very doubtful.) Min. A precious 
stone; a crypto-crystalline sub-species of 
quartz (a true quartz, with some dissemin- 
ated opal-quartz), having the lustre nearly 
of wax, and being either transparent or 
translucent. In mod. lapidary work called 
variously agate, cornelian, cat's eye, chryso- 
prase, onyx, sard, etc., according to colour 
and structure. 

Chalchujte (tfe-ltfu,oit) 1843. [f. the 
Mexican name chalchihuill + -YTE! 2b.] 
Min. A green variety of turquoise from 
Mexico. 

Chalcidian (kélsi-diin). [f. mod.L. chal- 
cide (f. L. chalcis = Gr. xa)(s a kind of 
lizard); see -ID?, -IAN.] Zool. Of or pertaining 
to the family of Chalcide or Snake Lizards. 

|| Chalci-tes. [L. — Gr. xaàxins copper-ore.] 
Green vitriol (sulphate of copper). BACON. 

Chalco- (ke-Iko). Occas. chalko-. Stem 
and comb. form of Gr. xaAxés copper, brass, 
used in the names of minerals, as in Cha‘Ico- 
cite, native sulphide of copper, copper 
glance; Cha:lcopy'rite [+ PYRITE], an ore 
of copper, called yellow or copper pyrites, 
native sulphide of copper and iron. 

Chalcographer (kwlko:grüfoi). 1662. [f. 
Gr. xadxds copper ---GRAPHER; cf. Fr. 
chalcographe.] One who engraves on copper. 
So Chalcogra:phic, -al a. of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, chaleography. Chal- 
co'&raphist, = CHALCOGRAPHER. Chalco'- 
graphy, the art of engraving on copper. 

Chaldaic (keldé-ik). 1602. [- L. Chaldaicus 
= Gr. xaMixós, f. xaàðaía (sc. yñ), subst. use 
of fem. of xaAdaios; see CHALDEE, -IC.] adj. 
Of or pertaining to Chaldea. sb. The 
language of the Chaldeans. So Chalda‘ical 
a. Cha-ldaism, a C. idiom or mode of 
speech. t Cha‘Idic a. = CHALDEE. 

Chaldean (keldi-Àn). 1581. [f. L. Chaldeus 
(see next) + -AN; see -EAN.] adj. Of or per- 
taining to Chaldea or the Chaldeans; hence, 
to occult science 1732. sb. A native of 
Chaldeea, esp. (as at Babylon) one skilled in 
occult learning, astrology, etc.; hence gen. 


CHALK 


& soothsayer, astrologer. (So in 
pues [t Gr. and L.) 

Chaldee (kee-ldi, kseldi-). ME. [repr, L, 
Chaldmi (pl. of Chaldzus — Gr. XaMio, f. 
Assyr. Kaldi), freq. used for the nameof the 
country Chaldza — Gr. Xaħðaia (gc. yj); see 
CHALDEE.] adj. = CHALDEAN, CHALDAIO. sp, 
n A ARD of Chaldwa. 2. The language of 

e Chaldeans; also the biblical 8; 
Aramaic. vision 

Chalder' (tfóldoz. Sc. ME. [-(OJFr. 
chaudière — late L. caldaria, f. cal(i)dus hot: 
superseded by CHALDRON. Chalder was a 
northern word brought to London with the 
coal trade.) 1. An obsolete dry measure of 
capacity; in Scotland 16 bolls or 64 firlots of 
corn; for lime and coal 32 to 64 imperial 
bushels. + 2. In England = CHALDRON, but 
for coal and lime varying from 82 to 40 
bushels -1778. 

Chalder* (tjo-1do1). (Origin unkn.] Naut, A 
rudder-brace or gudgeon. 

t Chalde'se, v. Also caldese. 1664. [perh. 
f. Chaldee or Chaldees, with the notion of 
‘cheat as an astrologer'.] To cheat, trick, 
take in -1697. 

Chaldron  (tfoldron,  tfá'dren) 1555. 
[Earlier forms chauderne, chaudron, = OFr. 
chauderon (mod. chaudron), augm. of chaudére, 
-ière ; see CHALDER', -00N. The etymologizing 
sp. with/ dates from xvi. See also CAULDRON.) 
t+ 1. = CAULDRON —1750. 2. A dry measure 
of 4 quarters or 32 bushels; now only used 
for coals (36 bushels) 1615. 

Chaldron, obs. f. CHAWDRON. 

||Chalet (fale). 1817. [~ (Swiss) Fr. chalet, 
dim. of OFr. chasel farm-stead, dairy = Rom. 
*casale, t. L. casa hut, cottage.] 1. A herds- 
man's hut on the Swiss mountains; hence, 
the small wooden cottage of the Swiss 
peasant; gen. a villa built in the style of a 
Swiss cottage. 2. = Fr. chalet de nécessité, a 


street lavatory, etc. 1882. 
1. On the siopes were innumerable chalets 


TYNDALL. 

Chalice (tfe-lis). [- OFr. chalice — L. calix, 
-ic- cup, rel. to Gr. xdAug CALYX, KUAE Cyux.) 1. 
A drinking cup or goblet. (Now only in 
poetic or elevated language.) Also fig. 2. 
spec. The cup used in the celebration of the 
Eucharist OE. transf. A flower-cup 1050. 
Hence Chaliced a. having a cup-like 
blossom ; contained in a cup. 

| Chalicosis (keelikd"-sis). [- Gr. oM 
small stone + -osis.) Med. Disease of the 
lungs caused by the inhalation of finesiliceous 
particles. 

Chalk (tok), sb. [OE. *celc, éeale = 08. 
calc (Du. kalk), OHG. kalk (G. kalk), WGme. 
= L. calz, calc- CALX, lime.) f 1.! Lime -1672. 
2. An opaque soft white earthy limestone, 
consisting chemically of carbonate of lime 
with some impurities OE. 3. Applied to 
other earths resembling chalk 1001. spec. 


X H A " 
Applied to preparations used in the form 0| 
With pl. Also attrib. 


4, A score at an ale- 
house, etc. (formerly written up with chalk); 


made with chalk, as in various games 1680. 
: ?fuller's earth. Brown c, : umber. 


3. Fuller’ 
French c.: a kind of steatite. Red ¢.: 8 E UE 
chalk of a red colour in Norfolk; aleg y of à 


Two heads in chalks 1832. attrib. 


dog 1883. 
‘Phrases, (By) a long c., also by long nalts, by 
chalks (collog.): ina great degree, by far (see 
4, 5). To walk one's chalks (slang): to be o! wing, 
Jomb., etc. : c.-bed, a stratum of c.; -dra' 
one executed in c. ; -flint, -fossil, en ? 
in c.; -line, a line rubbed with c., usec P. ror], 
down straight lines, as a guide in cutting; "r^r 
an argillaceous stratum just beneath tl e 
White C.; -pit, -quarry, one from wl 
dug; -white a. 5.) 1. TO 
Chalk (tfk), v. 1575. (f. prec- 8 t pre 
manure (land) with chalk. 2. To p SU 
or write with chalk 1592. fig. To m: Gon 
or pale as by rubbing with chalk; to 


1633. Toc, it: 
2. One chalks down nine figu 1823. t e 
to run up a score. fig. Fear. .chalk’d a 
TENNYSON. 
Phr. Chalk out. fig. t a. To mark oe rA To 
chalk. b. To sketch out, adumbrate. © 
trace out, as a course to be followed. 


CHALK-STONE 


Chalk-stone (£/o-kstó"n). ME. t 1. Lime, 
limestone. 12. ? A piece of chalk —1611. 3. 
A chalk-like concretion, chiefly of sodium 
urate, occurring in the tissues and joints, esp. 
of the hands and feet, in severe gout. 

Chalky (tJo9-ki c. ME. [f. CHALK sb. + 
.y.] 1. Consisting of, or abounding in, 
Sheik; resembling chalk 1611. 2. Pathol. Of 
the nature of chalk, or of a CHALK-STONE 
(sense 3), or containing chalk-stones 1782. 

1 The c. cliffs salute their longing eyes FAL- 
conER. C. white flowers 1882. Hence Cha'lki- 
ness. 

Challenge (tjelónds) sb. [ME. calenge, 
chalenge, -ange:- OFr. ca-, chalenge := L. 
calumnia false accusation ; see CALUMNY.] f 1, 
An accusation, reproach, objection —1692. 
2. The act of calling to account; esp. the act 
of a sentry in demanding the countersign 
ME.; in Hunting, the opening and crying of 
hounds at finding the scent. 3. Law. An 
exception taken, against persons or things; 
spec. an objection made to jurymen in a trial. 
Also, an exception taken to a vote, etc. 1530. 
4. A calling in question; the being called in 
question 1820. t5, A claim -1750. 6. An 
invitation to a trial or contest of any kind; 
a defiance ME. 7. spec. A summons to fight, 
esp. to single combat or duel 1530. Also 
attrib. 

3. Principal challenge, mostly in civil actions, a 
cause of exception allowed at once if found true. 
Peremptory c., in criminal actions, an exception 
allowed without cause alleged. C. to the array, an 
exception to the whole panel. C. to the polls, 
anexception to particular jurors. C. tothe favour, an 
exception on probable circumstances of suspicion, 


as acquaintance, and the like. 4. To bring her 
title into c, Scorr. 6. A c. to scrutiny L. HUNT. 
7. Heere's the C., reade it Twel. N. m. iv. 157. 


Challenge (tfeelénds), v. [- OFr. ca- 
chalengier:—- L. calumniari accuse falsely; 
see CALUMNIATE.] f 1. (rans. To accuse, bring 
acharge against -1093. Also absol. To accuse 
one of -1485. 2. reprehend ; to call to ac- 


T 


count. Also absol. in Hunting, = OPEN v. 
I. 6, Now only dial. exc. of a sentinel. 
ME. 3. Law. To object to (a juryman, 


evidence, etc.). Also absol. ME. 4. To call in 
question ME. 5. To lay claim to, demand as 
aright, claim for (arch. or Obs.) ME. Also fig. 
6. To summon to a contest of any kind; to 
defy, dare. (Often fo do, or to an action.) 
1518. b. To invite (hostile or critical action of 
any kind) 1614. 7. spec. To call upon to 
answer an imputation by combat 1588. intr. 
or absol. ME. 
2. On any one approaching his post, he must. 
€, them by the words * Wo. comes theret? 1833. 
When a hound challenges P. BECKFORD. 4. To c. 
the wisdom of a measure HUXLEY. 5. A Gentle- 
Ban that, challenges the Title of Honourable 
Spay, To c. place among the [chief] cities of 
Tact 1073. To c. the admiration of all ages 
87. 6.1..c, Dagon to the test MILT. Samson 
c. controversy 1882. 7. absol. They 
fi and encounter breast to breast DRYDEN. 
jee Cha'lengeable a, open to challeng 
Challenge’, one who is challenged (rare). 
L llenger, one who challenges. 
jonallis (ti ||fa-i). 1849. ([perh. f. 
ng. surname Challis ; in Fr. challis, chaly(s).] 
A fine silk and worsted fabric, very pliable 
&nd without gloss, used for ladies’ dresses. 
Also attrib. 


t Chalon. ME. [app. f. Chálons-sur-Marne 
France; see SHALLOON.] A blanket for a 


bed -1616, H $ 
chalona, ence t Cha‘loner, a maker of 


y Chaloupe (falu-p). 1699.  [Fr.- Du. 
Fu SL00P.] A kind of French boat; = 
HALLOP, 


l| Chalumeau (falimó) 1713. [Fr.:- late 
Mar qeu dom. of L. calamus reed.] a. A 
a e. b. i 
Sacer he lowest register of the 
oChalybean (keelibz-ün), a. [f. L. chalybeius 
Oa + -AN; see next.) Pertaining to the 
f alybes, an ancient nation of Asia Minor 
Go for their skill in working iron. MILT. 
eunalybeate (kali-biét), a. 1634. [- mod.L. 
ybeatus, f. L. chalybs — Gr. xáAw) steel; 
th -ATE*.] Impregnated or flavoured with 
ron. As sb. A chalybeate medicine or spring 


1667. Hence t Ci e i 
with iros t Chaly-beate v. to impregnate 
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Chalybite (kæ-libəit). 1847. (f. Gr. xdv 
-v8- steel + -ITE! 2 b.] Min. = SIDERITE. 


Cham (kem), sb. 1553. [Earlier Cane, 
Chane - Fr. cham, chan — Turki khan lord, 
prince; see CHAGAN, KHAN.] An obs. form of 
KHAN, q.v. Also transf. and fig. That great C. 
of literature, Samuel Johnson SMOLLETT. 

Cham, chamm (tem), v. Still dial. ME. 
[See CHAMP v.] 1. To bite, chew. 2. To 
pound, mash. Sc. 

| Chama (ké'-màá) 1753. [L. chama or 
chema — Gr. xfun cockle.] Zool. A genus of 
bivalve molluses, including C. gigas, the 
largest known. 

| Chamade (fama-d), 1684. [Fr. - Pg. 
chamada, f. chamar :- L. clamare to call; see 
Cram.) Mil. A signal by beat of drum or 
sound of trumpet inviting to a parley. 

| Chamzerops (kámi*rops). 1852. [L.— 
Gr. xauaípox, f. xauat on the ground + cw 
shrub, bush.] Bot. A northern genus of palms, 
including C. humilis, the smallest of the 
order, and C. Forluni. 

| Cha‘mbellan. 1710. The French form of 
CHAMBERLAIN, used as a foreign title. 

Chamber (tfé-mbo1, sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
chambre:- L. camera, camara — Gr. Kaydpa 
vault; see CAMERA.) I. A room (in a house). 
1. An apartment; a private room; now esp. 
a bedroom. (In colloq. use repl. by room.) 
Also fig. 2. pl. Sets of rooms occupied by 
single persons; esp. rooms in the Inns of 
Court by lawyers. b. The room in which à 
judge sits to transact minor business. 1641. 
3. A hall in which a deliberative, legislative, 
or judicial body meet 1543. b. A judicial or 
deliberative body; now esp. one of the 
divisions of a legislative body, as ‘the popular 
c.’, i.e. the House of Commons ME. 4. The 
place where the funds of a government, cor- 
poration, ete., are (or were) kept; chamber- 
lain's office; treasury. [Cf. med.L. camera.] 
1632. t5. [— med.L. camera, Fr. chambre.] 
A province, city, etc., directly subject, and 
yielding revenue to the king; more loosely : 
Metropolis; ? royal port —1699. 6. The hang- 
ings and furniture of a chamber. ? Obs. 1012. 
b. euphem. for chamber-pot. 

1. They laid her in an vpper c. Acts 9:37. 
Presence-, audience-c.: the reception room in a 

lace. 2. I have chambers in the Temple STEELE. 

. C. of Commerce, a board organized to protect the 
interests of commerce. 5. London. .the kings of 
England’s c. HOLLAND. 

II. An enclosed space, cavity, etc. 1. An 
enclosed space in the body of an animal or 
plant ME. 2. An artificial space, cavity, or 
room for various purposes 1769. 3. fa. A 
detached charge piece put into the breech 
of a gun -1627. t b. A small piece of ordnance 
without a carriage, standing on its breech, 
used to fire salutes -1727. c. That part of the 
pore of a gun in which the charge is placed 
1627. d. The cavity in a mine for the recep- 
tion of the powder 1730. 

1. The chambers of the brain ME., of a shell 
1889. 2. The c. of a pump (i.e. the part in which 
the piston works) 1769, of a canal lock (i.e. the 
space enclosed between the gates) 1837. 3. b. 


2 Hen, IV, V. iv. 57. 

Phr. C. of Dais. Sc. Also c. of deas. 

also a best bedroom. (Jam.) 
Comb.: c.-concert, a concert where c.-music is 
formed; -counsel, private counsel Wint. T. I. 
237; opinion given by a lawyer in private 
chambers (see I. 2); a lawyer who gives opinions 
so -counsellor; -fellow 
a room or rooms with 
esp. as used for washing; 
-milliner, one who carries on business in E 
music 


A parlour; 


orchestra or organ; 
room for urine and slops (often euphemized as 
chamber); -practice (Law), practice in chambers; 
-utensil, -vessel = chamber-pot. 

Chamber (tfé-mbaz), v. ME. [f. the sb.] 
1. To place in, or as in, a chamber; to shut 
up (arch.) 1575. Also t fig. 2. To form into a 
chamber or chambers 1674. 3. To provide 
(a gun) with a chamber 1708. + 4. To lodge 
in, or as in, a chamber 1611. 4| 5. To indulge 
in lewdness 1607. 

1. The best blood chamber'd in his bosome 
SHAKS. Hence Chambered ppl. a. in senses of 
sb. and vb.; falso — cambered (see CAMBER 
v.) Chambering vòl. sb. t the furnishing of a 


CHAMFRAIN 


ce are ie itia et 
—1613; .; the pro 
with a chamber, VIO UM) 

Chamber-deacon, -deakin, -deken, etc. 
ME. [app. f. CHAMBER + DEACON.] 1. One 
of the poor clerks, chiefly from Ireland, who 
frequented the English Universities in the 
15th c., and did not belong to any college or 
hall. Now Hist. t 2. An attendant who kept 
the chambers of noblemen and others attend- 
ing court —1483. 

Chamberer (tfZ-mborei. arch. ME. 
[- AFr. chamb(e)rer(e = OFr. -ier, -ière 
(mod. chambrier, -iére chamber-maid), f. 
chambre CHAMBER sb. ; see -ER*, and cf. late L. 
camerarius chamberlain.] f 1. A chamber- 
maid 1733. + 2. A chamberlain, valet —1640. 
3. One who frequents ladies’ chambers; a 
gallant (arch.) 1604. 

Chamberlain (tfé'-mboulin). ME. [- OFr. 
chamberlain, -lenc (mod. chambellan) - Frank. 
*kamerling (whence med.L. camerlingus), 
f. OS. kamera; see CHAMBER, -LING'.] 1. a. A 
chamber attendant of a lord or king (arch.) ; 
also — CHAMBERER 1 (obs. rare). b. An officer 
having charge of the private chambers of a 
sovereign or nobleman. 2. A steward; an 
officer who receives the rents and revenues 
of a corporation or public office (see CHAMBER 
sb. I. 4) ME. t3. An attendant at an inn, in 
charge of the bedchambers —1829. 

1. Lord Great Chamberlain of England: a heredi- 
ber whose duty it is to attend upon and 
al the sovereign at his coronation, to furnish 
Westminster Hall and the Houses of Parliament 
on state occasions, to attend upon peers and 
bishops at their doing of homage, etc. Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household: a chief officer, who 
shares the oversight of all officers of the Royal 
Household. He appoints the royal tradesmen, 
etc., has control of the actors at the royal theatres 
and is the licenser of plays. Hence Chamber- 
lainship, the office of c. 

Chambermaid (tjé-mboxmé!d) 1587. 1. 
A female servant in a house or inn, who 
attends to the bedrooms. t2. A lady's maid 
-1719. 

Cha:mber-master. 1851. Shoemaking. A 
shoemaker who works in his own house. 

j| Chambertin (fanberten). 1755. (Fr.; 
place-name.] A wine, a superior kind of 
Burgundy. 

J| Chambranle (fanbra-nl’). 1704. [Fr.] 
Arch. ‘An ornamental bordering on the sides 
and tops of doors, windows, and fireplaces’ 
(Gwilt). 

Chambrel, var. of CAMBREL (sense 2). 

Chameleon (kámilion). ME. [- L. chame- 
leon — Gr. xauciMav, f. xapal on the ground + 
àéw lion.) 1. A saurian reptile of the genus 
Chameleo, distinguished by a prehensile tail, 
long tongue, eyes moving independently, but 
esp. by their power of changing the colour 
of the skin, varying through different shades 
of yellow, red, grey, brown, and dull inky 
blue. Formerly supposed to live on air 
(Haml. m. ii, 98). Also fig. (= variable per- 
son.) 1586. 2. One of the southern circum- 
polar constellations 1835. Also attrib. 

Comb.: c. fly, Stratiomys chameleon ; -like a. and 


adv. 

‘White C. (Bot.), Carlina gummifera; Black C., 
Cardopatium um. Mineral c., ore. mineral 
(Chem.), manganate of potassium (K,Mn0,), the 
solution of which in water changes colour, on 
exposure to the air, from deep green to deep 
purple, owing to the formation of the permangan- 
ate (KMnO,). Hence Chame:leo"nic a. given to 
change. Chame‘leonize v. to change colour like 
a c. (rare). 

Chamfer (tfe-mfoz),sb. 1601. [f. CHAMFER 
v.] t 1. A small groove, channel, etc. —1708. 
2. The surface produced by bevelling off a 
square edge or corner equally on both sides; 
if made concave, it is called a hollow c. 1842. 

Chamfer (tfee-mfoa), v. 1565. [Back-forma- 
tion from chamfering — (with assim. to -ING!) 
Fr. chamfrain, f. chant edge (see CANT sb.*) + 
fraint, pa. pple. of OFr. fraindre:- L. 
frangere break.) 1. To channel, flute, 
furrow. 2. To make a chamfer on; to bevel 
away, off; var. t Cha*mfret v. 1688. Hence 
Cha:mferin£ vòl. sb. (? the earliest word, and 
directly — Fr. chamfrein, -frin). 

Cha'mífrain, -fron. arch. 1465. [- (O)Fr. 
chamfrein, perh. for *chafrein, f. OFT. 
chafresner (= Pr. capfrenar) put on @ 


CHAMLET(T 


bridle, f. chef head (see Cuter) + frein :-L. 
frenum bridle, bit.] The frontlet of a barded 


horse. 

Chamlet(t, -lot, -lyt, obs. ff. of CAMLET. 

Chamois (fe'moi, fee-mi, || famwà). 1560. 
[-(O)Fr. chamois, prob. ult. from Swiss 
Romanic. Cf. Gallo-L. camor (Polemius 
Silvius, V).] 1. A capriform antelope (4. 
rupicapra or Rupicapra tragus), inhabiting 
the loftiest parts of the Alps, Pyrenees, 
Taurus, etc. Its agility and keen scent make 
its chase most difficult, Also attrib. 2. Asoft 
leather, orig. prepared from the skin of the 
chamois, now also from the skins of sheep, 
goats, deer, etc. More fully chamois- (sha- 
moy-, shammy-) leather. See SHAMMY. 1575. 
attrib. as a material 1603. 3. Of the colour 
of this leather, fawn-coloured 1882. Hence 
Chamois v. (Fr. chamoiser] to prepare leather 
in imitation of c.-leather. 
Chamoisite (fjmwüzoit). 1832. [f. Cha- 
moison, in Switzerland, + -ITE' 2 b.] Min. A 
hydrous silicate of iron often occurring in 


B. 

Chamomile, -mel, vars. of CAMOMILE. 

+ Champ, sb.' ME. [-(O)Fr. champ in 
same senses += L. campus field; cf. CAMP sb.] 
1. A field -1816. 2. Her. The field of a shield 
-ME. 3. The ground, as in embroidery, 
painting, etc. 1573. 

1. Champ clos, c. of battle: the ground enclosed 
for a judicial duel, or tourney ; also a battle-field, 

Champ (tfemp), sb.* 1604. [f. CHAMP v.] 
1. The action of champing. dial. Appetite. 
2, dial. Anything champed or mashed 1825. 

Champ (tfemp), sb.’ 1880. [- Hindi 
champa = CHAMPAC.] The timber of the 
Champac tree. Also champ-wood. 

Champ (tfemp), v. 1530. (prob. imit.] 1. 
To chew by vigorous and noisy action of the 
jaws; to munch. Also fig. 2. To bite upon 
(anything hard) 1577. intr. and absol. 1558. 
+ 3. To gnash (the teeth), close the jaws with 
violence and noise —1791. 4. Sc. To crash, 
mash, pound; to trample underfoot 1788. 

1. Champing golden grain the horses stood 
TENNYSON. 2. To c. the bit GODWIN, a bullet 
1655. absol. The war-horse. . Champs SCOTT. 
Champac (tjæmpēk, tfp-mpok). 1770. [= 
Hind. champak (Skr. champaka).] A species 
of Magnolia (Michelia champaca), an Indian 
tree, bearing orange-coloured highly fragrant 
flowers. 

The Champak odours fail SHELLEY. 
Champagne (fempé'-n). 1664. [See CHAM- 
PAIGN, CAMPAIGN.] A province of eastern 
France ; hence, a well-known wine, white and 
red, and still or sparkling, made in this 
district. Also attrib. 

French kick-shaws, cellery, and Champain 1688, 

Champaign (tfee-mpé'n; occas., XIX only, 
tfeempé'-n). ME. [- OFr. champagne :- late 
Li. campania, fem. sg. and n. pl., subst. uses of 
adj., f. L. campus level fleld. See CAMPAIGN.] 

A. sb. 1. An expanse of level, open country. 
f 2. Unenclosed or common land —1049. t3. 
The field of military operations —1005. 4. 
transf. and fig. 1596. 

1. Looking round the c. wide KEATS. (Without. 
p or article); Fair Champain with less rivers 
interveind MILT. P.R. 111. 257. (With the; without 
pl): Where the mountains sink down upon the 
c. ScoTT. 4. Through Heav'ns wide champain 
Mint. P.L. v1. 2. 

B. adj. (or sb. used attrib.) 1. Of the nature 
of a champaign; level and open 1523. 3. 
Field- ; of ehampaign land 1599. 

t Champain. 1562. [Cf. Fr. champagne 
‘the lower third of the shield'.] Her. A 
broken or deflected line in an ordinary —1708. 
|| Champart (fahpar) 1651. [(O)Fr. cham- 
part:-legal L. campi pars (part-). See 
CHAMPERTY.] A form of tenure, in which the 
landlord receives a fixed share of the produce. 
Still in use in the Channel Islands. 
Champed, ppl. a.‘ In senses of CHAMP v. 

t Champed, ppl. a.* Sc. champit. 1501. 
(perh. f. CHAMP sb.' + -ED*.] Having raised 
figures; embossed, diapered. (Jam.) 
Champer (tfa-mpoz). 1599. [f. CHAMP v. + 
-ER!. One who or that which champs, chews, 
or mashes. 

t Cha‘mpertor. 1500. [-AFr. champar- 
tour, OFr. -léor, f. champarter, f. (O)Fr. 
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champart CHAMPART.] One guilty of cham- 
perty —1668. 

Cha:mpertous a. 1641. (f. next + -0vs.] Of 
the nature of champerty. 

Champerty (tfempeiti. ME. 
champartie, f. (O)Fr. champart; see CHAM- 
part.) f 1. Division of lordship —1582. 2. 
Law. The illegal proceeding, whereby a 
party not naturally concerned in a suit 
engages to help one of the litigants to prose- 
cute it, on condition that, in the event of 
Success, he is to receive a share of the property 
in dispute ME.; an aet or case of champerty 
1450. Also fig. 

1. Thus may ye seen pat wysdom ne richesse. . 
Ne may with Venus holde champartie CHAUCER. 

{Ly gate, followed by others, took this phrase to 
mean ‘To hold contest against, resist’. 

+ Champian, -ion, a. and sb. 1523. A var. 
of CHAMPAIGN, -PAIN, in all senses and con- 
structions —1751. 

Champignon, -pinion (tfi»mpi-nion, fém-). 
1578. [- Fr. champignon, in OFr. cham- 
paignon, -ol, f. champagne with dim. suff. ; 
see CHAMPAIGN.] orig. Fungi or mushrooms 
generally; in 18th c. edible mushrooms, esp. 
Agaricus campestris; subseq. only the Fairy 
Ring Agaric. 

Champine, var. of CHAMPAIGN, etc. 

Champion (tfee-mpion), sb.' ME. [- (O)Fr. 
champion :— med.L. campio, -ün- ('campiones 
gladiatores, pugnatores', Isidore), f. campus 
field ; cf. CAMP sb.*) 1. A fighting man; a stout 
fighter. Also fig. 2. One who fights on behalf 
of another, or of any cause ME.; one who 
fights in *wager of battle' in his own cause 
1593. fig. and transf. ME. 3. One who has 
defeated all opponents in any trial of strength. 
or skill, and is open to contend with any 
new competitor 1825 ; used transf. of animals, 
plants, etc. 1880. Also attrib. 

1. A stouter C. neuer handled Sword 1 Hen. VI, 
im. iv. 19. 2. God will raise me up a c. SCOTT. To 
heauen, the widdowes C. Rich, II, 1. ii. 43. The 
c. of vaccination 1806. 3. Five tons of Scotch 
Champions 1880. attrib. C. fighting-cock 1860, 
pugilist 1887, Hence Cha'mpioness, a female 
v. Championless a. 

Champion, sb.* and a.; see CHAMPIAN. 

Champion (tfe-mpion), v. 1605. [f. CHAM- 
PION 8b.!] t 1. To challenge to a contest (rare) 
—1821. 2. To fight for; to defend or protect as 
champion 1820. Also fig. 

1. Macb, 11. i. 72. 2. Championed or uncham- 
pioned, thou diest by the stake and fagot SCOTT. 
Jig. To c. a cause 1844, an idea DICKENS. 

Championize (tfe-mpionoiz), v. rare. 1598. 
[See -IzE.] f intr. To play the champion 
—1037; trans. to act as champion of 1840. 

Championship (tfe-mpienfip) 1825. [See 
-SHIP.] 1. The position or office of a cham- 
pion ; advocacy, defence 1840. 2. The position 
of champion in any contest or trial 1825. 
Also attrib. 

Chance (tfans), sb. (ME. chea(u)nce, chaunce 
— AFr. ch(eyaunce, OFr. chéance (mod. 
chance), f. chéoir fall, befall i- Rom. *cadére 
for L. cadere fall. Cf. CADENCE.] 1. The 
happening of events; the way in which things 
fall out; fortune; case; a fortuitous cir- 
cumstance; = ACCIDENT l. 2. (with pl.) A 
fortuitous event or occurrence; often a 
mischance (arch.) ME. t 3. (One’s) hap, luck, 
lot —1674. 4. An opportunity ME. 5. A 
possibility or probability: as distinct from 
a certainty. Math. = PROBABILITY ; so also 
theory or doctrine of chances. 1778. 6. Absence 
of design or assignable cause, fortuity ; often 
spoken of as a cause of events; = ACCIDENT 
2. 1526, 

1. The c. of war Is equal, and the slayer oft is 
slain BRYANT. It was a c. that happened to vs 
Sam. 6:9. 2. All the changes and chances of this 
mortal life Bk. Com. Prayer. 3. Twel. N. IL iv. 
177. 4. A change of climate is his only c. BURKE. 
5. The chances are a hundred to one that [etc.] 
EMERSON. 

phrasis. ous Cee ree fell DNUS 
out design. ie c. : acting on the (0 
or that.) see sense 5. To take pens to AE 
what Was befall one, to risk it; to seize one's 
opportunity (see sense 4). The main c.: t a. the 
paramount issue; b. that which is of chief im- 
portance: now esp. the chance of gain, one’s own 

iterests. (A cant phrase; see further under 
MAIN.) To stand a (good, fair) c.: see STAND. 

B. attrib. or adj. That occurs or is by 
chance; casual, incidental 1676. 


CHANCELLOR 


C. as adv. By chance, haply 1595. 
Comb. (cf. B), = by chance, casual, «| 
comer; also -child, an illegitimate chil 


adv. 

Chance (tjans), v. ME. (f. prec. 
intr. To come about by chance. Otter Wi 
it preceding the vb. and the subject ol 
following it. arch. 2. To happen to come 
(on or upon). Somewhat arch, 1536, t3, To 
speed, have luck —1553. 4, trans. To risk, take 
one’s chance of (collog.) 1859. In How 
chance = ‘how chances it that’, chance takes 
no inflection, and is almost an adv, Mei 2 
v. v. 230, sh 

1. Bare graine, it may c. of wheat 1 Cor, 15:97, 
2. Wee chanced on a. .shippe. . Ag 
130. 4. Weti o. le 1870. PP Pound for Calls 

Chanceable (tfa-nsáb'l, a. arch. 1649, (f. 
CHANCE v. + -ABLE.] Fortuitous. Hence 
Cha'nceableness. Cha'nceably adv, 

Chanceful (tfa-nsful), a 1591. (f. CHANCR 
8b. +-FUL.] Dependent on chance (arch.) 1594 ; 
Met eventful 1849, Hence Cha'nce- 
fully adv. 

Chancel (tfa-nsél) M [- OFr. chancel 
(now latinized as cancel) :- L. cancelli (pl) 
lattice, grating, dim. of cancer lattice, perh, 
dissim. form of carcer barrier, prison.] The 
eastern part of a church, appropriated to the 
use of the officiating clergy, and separated 
from the other parts by a screen, railing, ete, 
Also fíransf. of the temple at Jerusalem, 
heathen temples, etc. Comb. c.-table, a 
communion-table. Hence Cha:ncelled pa, 
pple. and ppl. a. placed in, or having, ac. 

Chancellery, -ory (tfa-nsélori). ME. [= 
(O)Fr. chancellerie, t. chancelier; see CHAN- 
CELLOR, -ERY.] 1, The position or dignity of a 
chancellor. 2. A chancellor's court or office, 
with its officials 1803. 3. The office of a court 
secretary or notary 1683. 4. The office 
attached to an embassy or consulate 1869, 
5. The building or room occupied by the 
chancellor's office 1831. 

4. The Chancelleries of the Great Powers 1881, 

Chancellor (tfa-nséloi). late OE. [Earliest 
forms canceler, cancheler, later chanceler, 
-our, -or—AFr. canceler, chanceler, OFT. 
cancelier, (also mod.) chancelier, semi-learned 
=late L. cancellarius porter, secretary, f. 
cancelli (see CHANCEL) + -arius -ER*; the D. 
word was orig. applied to an officer whose 
position was ad cancellos at the bars.) 

{In the Eastern Empire this officer had risen to 
be a secretary or notary, and, later, had judicial 
functions, Edward the Confessor introduced 
office into England, and its importance increased 
under the Norman Kings. From the Roman 
Empire the office also passed into the Church,] i 

I. gen. Secretary, official secretary : f 8. 0 
the King of England -1500; b. of ancient 
potentates ME.; c. of great lords SHAKS. 
d. Occas. used as repr. Fr. chancelier, the chiet 
secretary of an embassy 1788. 

. Mod. uses. 

Peon ae of England, also called Lord Oy and 
High C.: orig. the King's C» or omede 
Secretary (see 1). He is the highest MN 
functionary in England, and ranks after pringe 
of the blood and the archbishop of Canterburyi 
he is keeper of the Great Seal, is styled ‘Kem 

of the King’s conscience’, and is proloentorof 
House of Lords; he presides in the Chancen 

Division of the Supreme Court; appoint ^f 
justices of the peace; is the general guan 
infants, lunatics, and idiots; etc. late OE. minis. 

2. C. of the Exchequer: the highest finance mot, 
ter of the British government: historically, 
the under-treasurer of the Exchequer €: of the 

3. C. of the Duchy of Lancaster: à minist Tf Tan 
crown, who presides in the Duchy Cour! ected 
caster, deciding on all matters of equity CODIer 
with lands held of the crown in that Duchy of the 

4. C. of a chapter: a. of a cathedral: on of old 
four chief dignitaries in the cathedrals jetter, 
foundation. He applies the seal, writ ihe officer 
etc. 1578; b. of an order of Knighthood : MOT the 
who seals the commissions and manda eps 
chapter and assembly of the knights, kecki of 
register, and delivers their acts under 
their order 1577. Th 

5. The titular head of a university. THY tities 
duties are performed in the English orem 
by a ViceC. ME. 6. In Scotland, the 
of a jury 1762. Be 

II. In foreign countries. or 

i Most of the European countries PX was 
formerly had a chief minister with thi n Mc was 
ed in France at the Revolution: ‘Holy 


abolish 
retained in Austro-Hungary from the 


CHANCE-MEDLEY 


Roman nd used in the new German 
ry of the President of the Federal 
d "ho had the general conduct of the 

pe 


inistration. 
b da ne ‘title ‘of certain judges of courts of 


cory or equity, established by the statutes of 
on 9j states. 4 
ence. Cha' ncellorate, Cha: ncellorshi:p, the 


eoe medley (iassmedl). 1404. [- 
AFr. chance medlee, i.e. CHANCE sb. + medlee 
fem. pa. pple. of medler mix; see MEDDLE.] 
1, Law. Casualty not purely accidental, but. 
ofa mixed character. Also fig. 2. Haphazard. 
action into which chance largely enters. 
(Erron. put for ‘pure chance’, and for ‘a 
fortuitous medicy’.) 1583. Also attrib. 

o fanstaughter by chance-medley (called later 
Chancemediey): homicide by misadventure. 2. 
Left to the guidance of unreason and chance 
medley JOWETT. 

Chancery (tfa:nséri). ME. [A reduced 
form of late ME. cha(wu)ncel(e)rie CHANCEL- 
Tan.) t 1. Chancellorship —1058. 2. The court 
of the Lord Chancellor of England, the 
highest court of judicature next to the House 
of Lords; but, since 1873, a division of the 
High Court of Justice ME. b. Applied to 
similar courts elsewhere; in U.S. ‘a court of 
Equity’ (Webster) 1555. €. An office in the 
General Register House, Edinburgh (formerly 
called chancellary), in which is kept a record 
of writs, crown charters, etc. 1807. Also fig. 
3, A court of record; archives; also fig. 1523. 
4, = CHANCELLERY 2.1501. 5. = CHANCELLERY 
5, 1578, 6. Pugilism. (From the control of 
the Court of Chancery, and the certainty of 
cost and loss to property ‘in chancery’.) 
‘The position of the head when held under the 
opponent’s left arm to be pommelled ; 
hence fig. an awkward predicament. 1832. 

2. The heiress is a ward in C. 1889. 6. He'll not 
*put his head in chancery’, that’s clear MARRYAT. 

Chancre (feenkoa). 1605. [~ Fr. chancre, 
semi-learned — L. cancer, cancr- crab; see 
Cancer, CANKER.] A venereal ulcer. Hence 
Cha'ncriform a. of the form or nature of a c. 
Cha'ncrous a. 

Chancroid (fe-nkroid). 1861. (f. prec. + 
*01D.] A synonym of soft chancre. Also attrib. 

Chancy (tfa-nsi), a. 1513. [f. CHANCE sb. + 
Y4) 1, Se, Lucky. 2. Se. Lucky to meddle 
with; ‘canny’ 1774. 3. Uncertain, risky, un- 
trustworthy (collog.) 1860. Hence Cha'nci- 
ness, casual quality. 

Chandelier (fwndeli) 1663. [— Fr. 
chandelier, t. chandelle; see CANDLE, -IBR.] 
1, An ornamental branched support to hold 
^ number of lights (originally candles), usu. 
hung from the ceiling 1736. 2. Mil.* A wooden 
frame, which was filled with fascines, to 
form a traverse in sapping’ (Stocqueler) 1663. 
Also attrib, 

Chandler (tfa-ndles). [- AFr. chaundeler, 
OFr. chandelier candle-maker or -seller, f. 
Chandele CANDVE; see -ER.] + 1, A candle- 
sd a chandelier. (Chiefly north.) 1733. 2. 
inne makes or sells candles ME. 3. Hence, 

retailer of provisions, groceries, etc. : often 
contemptuous. In comb. = dealer, as in 
ogn-chandler, SHIP-CHANDLER. 1583. 
sua ter ste s into the chandler's shop, to pur- 
A phi of butter Scorr, Hence t Cha'ndler- 
te T Mr diertaming to a c. MILT, + Chand- 


he business of a c. (rare). 

à Mandlery (tJa-ndlori). 1601. (f. CHANDLER 

Pa See -ERY.] 1, A place where candles, 

Fue: re kept. 2. The commodities sold by & 
ree (also in pl. chandleries) 1601. 

RHOD, -du (tfendd-). 1847. [Hindi.] 
smoking ion of opinm used in China for 
ou charndry, 1478, (contr. f. chandlery; cf. 
Qux. TV.] l. = CHANDLERY 1. —1008. 2. = 
t Char 2. 1651. 3. Candlemas 1478. 

T nfrin (fAnfren). 1730. [- Fr. chan- 
hoses See CHAMFRAIN.] The fore-part of @ 
Chan head. (Dicts.) 

(Oye Be (tends), sb. ME. [= AFr. chaunge, 
n ia ange, f. changer :- late L. (Rom.) 
Prob. of. f. L. cambire exchange, barter, 
- 9f Celtic origin.] 1. The act or fact of 
micocget”, (see CHANGE v. 1, 2); substitution or 
anbstit a of one thing in place of another ; 
e ion of other conditions, variety. 

* Exchange, esp. of merchandise -1000. 
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3. A place where merchants meet for the 
transaction of business, an exchange. (Since 
1800, erron. written 'Change, as if for Ex- 
change. ME. 4. Alteration in the state or 
quality of anything; variation, mutation 
ME. 5. That which is or may be substituted 
for another of the same kind. (In this sense 
occas. with pl. change.) 1592. 6. Money given 
in exchange for coins, notes, etc., of another 
kind; hence generally, small money. Hence 
the balance returned when anything is paid 
for by a piece of money greater than its 
price. 1022. slang. Something given or taken 
in return, as in take your c. out of that! 1830. 
7. spec.in pl. t a, Math. Permutations 1751. 
b. Bell-ringing. The different orders in which 
a peal of bells may be rung 1669. 8. Sc. An 
ale-house; = CHANGE-HOUSE 1730. 

1. C. of Consuls CowLEY. Our fathers did, for c., 


bad money for 'omp. c.-wheel, one of a. 
set having varying numbers of cogs of the same 
pitch to connect the main arbor of the lathe 
with the feed-screw. 

Change (tJéindg), v. (ME. — (O)Fr. changer ; 
see prec.) 1. trans. To put or take another 
(or others) instead of ; spec. to give or procure 
money of another kind in exchange for. intr. 
To change one’s clothes (colloq.) 1634. 2. With 
pl. obj.: To quit one and take another, as 
to change carriages 1670. Also intr. or ellipt. 
3. trans. To give and receive reciprocally, 
interchange. (Now repl. by exchange, exe. 
dial., arch., and poet., and in ‘change places’, 
etc.) 4. intr. To make an exchange 1567. 5. 
trans. To render different, alter, transmute. 
Also with into or to. ME. 6, intr. (for refl.) 
To become different, alter. Also with into or 
to. ME. Of the moon: (a) To pass through 
her phases, (b) To pass through the phase of 
new moon; occas. of full moon. ME. t spec. 
To change countenance. SHAKS. 7. intr. To 
be shifted or transferred (rare; occas. with 


.). 6. 1 am the Lord, I c. 
i 3: 6. And every winter c, to spring 


c. (or turn) milk (col 


not Mi 
‘TENNYSON. 


vice versa. To c. one 
king, to speak more respectfully 
manner obe ides see sense 2. To chop and c: 


see CHOP v.* 

Changeable (tfé'-ndsib'l), a. ME. [7 (O)Fr 
changeable; see CHANGE V., ABLE.) 1, That 
may change or be changed (by others); 
subject to change; mutable, variable, incon- 
stant. 2. Showing different colours in differ- 
ent aspects; shot, changing-coloured (arch.) 
‘Also as sb. [sc. person or thing.) (rare.) 

1 of een 

.sylke 1550. Hence Change- 

S Cabieness, , the quality of being c. 
ir. in a c, or changing manner. , 

Changeful (tfé'-ndsful), a. 1000.  [f. 
odi + -FUL,)] Full fa change; variable, 

t. (Chiefly poet. 
incon ier KEBLE. Charngeful-ly adv, -ness. 

Cha:nge-house. Sc. 1620. [f. the sbs.] A. 
small inn or alehouse. (Perh. à wayside inn 
at which horses were c! ) 

Changeless (t{é-ndslés), a. 1580. (f. 
CHANGE sb. + -LESS.] Without change, un- 


changing, immutable. 


CHANT 


Changelesse fate HxALEY.  Cha'ngeless-ly 
v., "ness. 

Changeling (té-ndslip), sb. (a.) 1655. f. 
CHANGE v. + -LING'.] 1, Onegiven to change; 
a waverer, turncoat (areh.). 2. A person (eap. 
a child) or thing (surreptitiously) put in 
exchange for another 1561. Also attrib. 3. A 
half-witted person (arch.) 1042. +4, adj. 
Variable —1702. 

1. That c. the Moon HOWELL. 2. Haml. V. li, 53, 
Such, men do chaungelings call, so chaung'd by 
Faerles theft SPENSER. attrib, A little c. boy Mids, 
N, 11.1. 120, 3. Just like a fool or c, PEPYS. 

Changement. rare. 1584.  [-(O)Fr. 
changement; see CHANGE v., -MENT.) Change. 

Changer (tjé-ndgoa). [ME, changeour = 
AFr. changéour, OFr. changéor (mod, chan- 
geur), in med.L. cambialor; see CHANGE V., 
-En*; also immed. f. CHANGE v. + -ER'.] 1. 
One who or that, which changes anything; 
see CHANGE v. 1, 5. 1 2. A money-changer 
-1611. 3. An inconstant person (rare) 1006. 

Chank (tfenk). 1698. [= Hindi cankh, 
partly through Pg. chanco, chanquo.] A large 
kind of shell (T'urbinella rapa) used by the 
Hindus for offering libations, etc., and for 
cutting into ornaments. Also attrib. 

Channel (tfe-nél) sb.* [~ OFr. chanel, 
partly latinized var. of chenel:- L. canalis 
pipe, groove, channel, f. canna pipe, Cann; 
see -EL*, CANAL.] 

I. 1. The hollow bed of running waters; also, 
the bed of the sea, etc. t 2. A stream —1705. 
3. A gutter. (Still common locally.) MK. 4. 
Geog. A piece of water, somewhat wider than 
a strait, connecting two larger pieces, usually 
seas 1553. The Channel: spec. the English 
Channel (Fr. La Manche) t5. = CANAL 
—1083. 6. A tube or tubular passage, usually 
for liquids or fluids ME. 

1. Flye from thy chanell Thames 1563. 3. Over- 
turned in the e, as we were going to the playhouse 
VANBRUGH, 

Il. fig. from I. 1. Course in which anything 
moves outward ; line of action, thought, etc. 
1631. 2. That through which information, 
news, trade, etc., passes ; means, agency 1537. 

1. The world went on in the old c. SWIFT, 2. The 
great Channels of Trade 1719. 

IIL. tranaf. 1, A groove or furrow; spec. in 
Arch. a fluting of a column 1682, +2, The 
neck; the throat. (Cf. CANNEL-BONE.) —1590. 
3. Sc. Gravel 1743. 

Comb.: c.-bill, an Australian bird, Seythrops 
now hollandiw; t -bone = CANAL-BONE; stone, 
a stone used in paving gutters, 

Cha'nnel, sb.* 1769, [alt. of CHAIN-wale 


(WALE b.) ; of. gunnel for GUNWALY,] Naut. 
One of the broad thick planks projecting 
horizontally from the ship's side, nearly 


Channel (tfe-nel) v. 1590. (f. CHANNEL 
ab.") 1, trans. To form channels in; to wear 
or cut into channels; to furrow, groove, 2. 
To eut out as a channel 1816, 3. To convey 
through or as through a channel 1648, f 4. 
intr, To pass by (or as by) a channel 1664, 

1. No more shall trenching Warre ehannell her 
fields 1 Hen, IV, 1.1, 7. 

Channelled, -eled (tf néld), ppl. a. 1567. 
(f. CHANNEL sb.* and v.) 1. Having channels 
or grooves; having à gutter; in Hol. = 
CANALICULATE. 2. Conveyed along a channel; 
formed with a channel 1790. 

Cha'nnelling, -eling, vòl. sb. 1580. [f. na 
prec. + -ING',] 1. Channelled work; groov- 
ing. 2. Making of channels; providing with 
a gutter 1886. 

Cha'nnelly, -ely, a. Obs. exc. Se, 1615, 
It. CHANNEL 2b. IIT, 3 + -Y'.] Gravelly. 

Cha'nnelure. = CANNELURE. 

| Chanson (saison). [(O)Fr. := L. cantio, 
-Un-; see CHANT ab.) A song (French, or of 
France). Haml. V. ii. 438. 

|| Chansonette (fasisonert). 
dim. of prec.] A little song. 

The Miller's maid Colette Sung, while he supped, 
her c. 8. ROGERS, 

Chant (tfant), sb. Also chaunt. 1671. [f. 
CHANT v.; cf. (O)Fr. chant i= L. cantus song.) 
1. A song, a melody; singing. poet. (and in 
rogues' cant). 2. Mus. A short melody or 


1813, (Fr.; 


CHANT 


phrase to which the Psalms, Canticles, ete., 
are sung in public worship 1789; a 
psalm, etc., so chanted 1856. 3, A measured 
monotonous song; the musical recitation of 
words 1815; a distinctive intonation 1848. 

1. C. of tuneful birds MILT. P.R. 1. 290, 3. The 
low monotonous c. of an Arab party 1882. 

The Anglican c. (derived from the old Gregorian) 
is either single or double. A single c. is sung to one 
verse of a psalm, and consists of two strains, of 
3 and 4 bars respectively, each beginning with a 
reciting-note. A le c. has twice the length of a 
single one, and is sung to two verses. 

Chant (tjant), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. chanter :- 
L. cantare, frequent. of canere sing.) 1. intr. 
To sing, warble (arch. or poet.). Also transf. 
2. trans. To utter musically. Chiefly poet. 
1588. 3. To celebrate in song. poet. 1583. 4. 
Mus. To recite musically, intone ; to sing to a 
CHANT (sense 2). intr. ME.; trans. 1526. 5. 
fig. To talk monotonously 1572. 6. slang 
(trans.) To cry up (à horse) fraudulently 1816. 

1. To c. to the sound of the viol 4mos 6:5. 2. 

‘The wild swan] chanted a melody loud and sweet 

'ENNYSON. 5. To c. of prerogatives MILT, To c. 
the praises of the Darwinian system 1885. Hence 
Charntable a. 

|| Chantage (fánta-s, tfa-ntéds). 1874. [Fr.] 
A mode of extorting money by threatening to 
make scandalous revelations. 

| Chantant (fantan, tfa-ntant), a. 1789. 
[Fr., pres. pple. of chanter CHANT v.; see 
-ANT.] Of a singing style, melodious, tuneful. 

ti Chantepleure. ME. only. (Fr, f. 
chanter sing + pleurer weep.) Name of a 
French poem addressed to those who sing in 
this world and shall weep in the next ; henoe, 
a mixture of joy and sorrow. 

Chanter (tfantos).  [- AFr. chauntour, 
OFr. chantéor (mod. chanteur) :— L. cantator 
singer; see CHANT v., -ER*; in sense 1, aphet. 
f. AFr. enchauntour ENOHANTER.] tl. A 
magician. ME. only. 2. One who chants or 
sings; a chorister; a precentor ME. 3. The 
finger-pipe of a bagpipe, on which the melody 
is played 1631. 4. The Hedge-sparrow 
(4ecentor modularis) 1865. 6. One who sells 
horses fraudulently 1836. Hence Cha'nter- 
Ship, the office of a c. 

| Chanterelle', 1601. [Fr.] t 1. A decoy 
bird. 2. The highest string of a musical 
instrument 1878. 

Chanterelle? (tfa-ntére:l). 1775. ([- Fr. 
chanterelle- mod.L. cantharellus, dim. of 
cantharus = Gr. xávðapos drinking-vessel; see 
-EL*.] The edible fungus Cantharellus 
cibarius. 

Chant(e)y, var. ff. of SHANTY?. 

Chanticleer (tja-ntiklie). ME. [- OFr. 
chantecler (mod. chanteclair), name of the 
cock in Reynard the Fox.) A proper name 

applied to a cock; but now mostly written 
without a capital. (Cf. Bruin, ete.) 

Sche had a cok hight Chaunticlere CHAUCER, 

|| Chantier. 1880. [Canadian Fr.] SHANTY'. 

Chantress (tfa:ntrés. ME. [Sense 1: 
aphet. f. ENCHANTRESS; sense 2: - OFT. 
chanteresse; see CHANTER, -ESS'.] tl. A 
female magician. ME.only. 2. A female 
chanter or singer; also of birds, etc. (arch. or 
poet.) 1450. 

Chantry (tfa-ntri). ME. [— AFr. chaunterie, 
OFr. chanterie, f. chanter sing; see CHANT v., 
-ERY, -RY.] t 1. Chanting (of the mass.) ME. 
only. t2. Incantation —1460. 3. An endow- 
ment for the maintenance of priests to sing 
masses, usually for the soul of the founder. 
Also, the body of priests so endowed. ME. 
b. A chapel or altar so endowed ME. 

Chaos (ké-os). ME. [- Fr. chaos or L. chaos 
7 Gr. xdos vast chasm, void.] f 1. A gaping 
yoid, yawning gulf, chasm, or abyss —1667. 
2. The ‘formless void’ of primordial matter 
1581. b. personified. 1651. 3. transf. and fig. 
A state of utter confusion and disorder 1606; 
a confused mass 1579. +4. An amorphous 
Tp dE. t5. Tnt 1753. 

le jweene us and you there is fixed a 
chaos N.T. (Rhem.) Luke 16:26. 2. In thé pel 
ginning how the Heav'ns and Earth Rose out of 
C. Mint. P.L. 1.10. 4. 3 Hen. VI, ni. ii.161. 

Chaotic, -al (ke,otik, -&D, a. 1713. |f. 
Cua0s, after erotic, hypnotic.] Of, pertaining 
to, or resembling chaos; utterly confused or 
disordered. Hence Chao-tically adv. 
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Chap (tfep), sb.' ME. [rel. to CHAP v.'] 1. 
An open fissure or crack; esp. a crack in 
the skin, descending to the flesh. Also fig. 
2. A stroke, knock, rap. Sc. and n. dial. 1785. 

Chap (tfwp), sb.* 1555. [Origin unkn. Cf. 
synon. CHOP sb.*] 1. Either of the two bones 
(with its covering of flesh, etc.) which form 
the jaw; in pl. the jaws as forming the 
mouth ; used of animals, and colloq. of human 
beings. 2. The cheek 1708. 3. The lower jaw 
1846. t4. pl. Mech. The jaws of a vice, etc. 
—1831. , 

1. Open your chaps againe Temp. 11. ii. 89. 2. She 
threatned to slap my chaps 1708. Chaps of the 
Channel: see CHOP sb. 3. Hence Charpless a. 
without the lower jaw. 

Chap (tfeep), sb. * 1577. [abbrev. f. CHAPMAN. ] 
1, A buyer, customer. Still dial. 2. collog. 
‘Customer’, fellow, lad. (Now chiefly of 
young men.) 1716. 

1. Perhaps Mrs. Mead would buy. . but she would 
be a hard c. WILKES. 

Chap (tfeep), v.' ME. [Similar in meaning 
to (M)LG., (M)Du. kappen chop off, but no 
connection can be made out.) t 1. (with off). 
To chop off. ME. only. 2, To crack or cause 
to crack in fissures ME. 3. To strike, to rap 
at a door. n. dial. 1565. 4, Sc. To choose 
1720. 

2. Chapped with the winters blast LYLY. 3. Toc. 
hands: to strike hands in concluding a bargain. 
Till the hour c. 1652. 

Chap, v.' dial. (In ME. app. a var. of OE. 
éeapian CHEAP v.; in mod. dial. perh. f. 
CHAPMAN ; cf. CHEAP v., CHOP v.* in the same 
sense.] To buy; to buy and sell; to truck. 

| Chaparejos (tfeparé'-hd’s), 1861. [Mex 
Sp.] Trousers worn by cowboys as a pro- 
tection against thorny bushes (cf. next). 
Abbrev. Chaps. 
|| Chaparral (tfæ:păræ-1). U.S. 1850. [7 Sp., 
f. chaparra, -arro evergreen oak.] prop. A 
thicket of low evergreen oaks; hence gen. 
Dense tangled brushwood, as in Mexico and 
Mot i 

'. cock: a species of cuckoo californi- 
anus) in the vent of North ar Dd j 
Chap-book (tfe-p,buk). 1824. [f. chap in 
CHAPMAN.] A small pamphlet of popular 
tales, ballads, tracts, ete., as hawked by 
chapmen. 

Chape (tfép), sb. ME. (-(O)Fr. chape 
cope, hood (whence Sp., Pg. chapa) in techn. 
uses; see CAPE sb.'] f 1. A plate of metal 
with which anything is overlaid. ME. only. 
2. The metal plate of a scabbard ; esp. that 
which covers the point ME. (See also O.E. D.) 
3. The tip of a fox's tail 1677. 4. The part of 
a buckle by which it is fastened to a strap. 
[So in Fr.] 1679. Hence Cha'peless a. want- 
ing a sheath. SHAKS. | 

Chape, v. ME. [f. prec.) To furnish a 
scabbard, etc., with a chape. CHAUCER. 

|| Chapeau (fap). 1523. (Fr., in OFr. capel, 
chapel:-L. cappellum, dim. of cappa CAP 
s *] A covering for the head. Now chiefly in 

er. 

Chapeau-bras (fapó bra): a small three-cornered 
flat silk hat which could be carried under the 
arm: worn by gentlemen at court or in full dress 
in 18th c. 

Chapel (tfe-pél), sb. (ME. chapele — OFr. 
chapele :- med.L. capella, dim. of cappa, 
cloak, cape, cope (see CAP sb."). From the 
capella or cloak of St. Martin, the name was 
applied to the sanctuary in which this was 
kept under the care of its cappellani or chap- 
lains, and thence generally to a sanctuary, 
and ult. to a building for worship, not being 
a church. The earlier name for a church 
was Oratorium, ORATORY.] 1. gen. A place 
of Christian worship, not being a parish or 
cathedral church; an oratory. 2. spec. A 
private place of worship ME. 3. A place of 
public worship of the Established Church, 
Subordinate to, or dependent upon, the 
church of the parish (see quots.) 1491. 4. Used 
of places of Christian worship other than 
those of the established church of the country. 
1662. (Now 'church' is used for *chapel' by 
Roman Catholics, Scotch Episcopalians, and 
many Nonconformists.) 5. A chapel service 
1662. 6. gen. A lesser temple, fane, or sanc- 
tuary, having an altar to a deity ME. 7. A 
body of singers attached to a chapel (usu. of 


CHAPLET 


a king or prince) ME. 8. The sacred Vessels 
etc., used in a church or chapel. Now Hist, 
9. A printing-office; an association of the 
journeymen in a printing-office. Hence to 
Lae a c., to have a meeting of the association, 
1688. i 

2. The c. of the Castle WALPOLE, of New 
EVELYN. Mortuary c.: an oratory in a Ed 
leum, burial vault or aisle, etc., having an altar for 
masses for the soul of the deceased (chantry c.) 
Hence, a compartment of a cathedral, ete, (usu. 
in the aisle), separately dedicated and having its 
own altar. Lady-c.: see LADY. . of ease: one 
built for the use of parishioners who live far from 
the parish church. Parochial c. : that of an ancient 
division of a parish attached to it by custom and 
repute; now usually called CHURCH, Free c.: one 
founded by the king, and not subject to the juris. 
diction of the ordinary. 5. To keep a c.: to attend 
chapel once. So to miss, lose ac. 

Comb.: c.-master, occas, tr. of Fr. maître de 
chapelle or Ger. Kapellmeister, director of the 
music of a royal (or other) c. (sense 7). Hence 
Chapel v.! nonce-wd. To put (bury, etc.) in a c. 
Chapel v.* Naut. To turn à ship round ina light 
breeze when close-hauled, so as to make her lie ag 
she did before. Cha-pelwa:rden, now ‘church. 
warden’. 

fCha'pelet'. 1587. [f. 
little CHAPEL —1675. 

Chapelet* (tfw-pélét). 1753. [- Fr. chape- 
let CHAPLET.] 1. A pair of stirrup leathers, 
with stirrups, buckled together, and fastened 
to the pommel of the saddle. 2. A chain 
pump with buckets attached to an endless 
chain passing over two axles. So called in 
French from its likeness to a rosary. 1874. 

t Cha-pelize, v. [Sce -izr.] To make into 
& chapel. FULLER. 

CGha-pellage. [See -AGE.] rare. = CHAPELRY 
2. SCOTT. 


prec. + -Em] A 


Cha'pellany. ? Obs. rare. 1720. [-Fr. 
chapellenie benefice of a chaplain.) = 
CHAPELRY. 


Chapelry (tfe-pélri). 1591. [~ OFr. chapel- 
erie, in med.L. cappellaria XII; see CHAPEL, 
-ERY.] 1. The district attached to a chapel. 
2. A chapel with its precinct, etc.; a chapel- 
stead 1817. 

Chaperon (fe-pérdn, -ó*n). ME. [-(0)Fr. 
chaperon, f. chape cope, CAPE sb.*] 1. A hood 
or cap. Now Hist. t2. A small escutcheon 
placed (esp.) on the forehead of a horse draw- 
ing a hearse —1783. 3, fig. A person, esp. & 
married woman, who, for the sake of pro- 
priety, accompanies a young unmarried lady 
in public, as guide and protector 1720. Also 
transf. 

1. kl the Hood anciently worn by the Knights of 
the Garter PHILLIPS. Hence Cha'peronage, 
attendance as c. 

Chaperon ([m'péron, -ó"n), v. 1796. If. 
prec.] trans. To act as chaperon to; to escort. 
I shall be very happy to c. you JANE AUSTEN, 

Chap-fallen (tfap,fó:lén), a. Also chop-. 
1598, [f. CHAP sb.*] 1. With the chap or 
lower jaw hanging down, as an effect of 
exhaustion, a wound, or esp. of death. 2. fig. 
Dispirited ; crest-fallen 1608. 

Maoin from their mouldy dens The chap- 
fallen circle spreads TENNYSON. " 

Chapiter (tfe-pites). ME. [-(O)Fr. e si 
pitre, earlier chapitle — L. capitulum, amig 
caput head. Cf. CAPITLE.] t i. gen. Earl e 
sp. of CHAPTER. + 2, spec. A summary 1070. 
3. Arch. The capital of a column -1878- 

+ Cha-pitle. ME. only. [- OFT. ee ; 
see prec. and cf. CAPITLE.] CHAPTER e 

Chaplain (tfe'plén). [Early ME. cape d 
superseding OE. capelldn and superse “J 
by chapelein, - AFr., OFr. capelain, og 
lain :- med.L. cappellanus, orig. custo rA 
of the cloak of St. Martin, f. capella; 95 
CHAPEL, -AN.] 1. gen. The priest, devi 
or minister of a CHAPEL; in ME. & ert 
priest. 2. spec. A clergyman who ound N 
religious services in the private chapel o A 
sovereign, lord, or high official, of & m d 
institution, or in the household of & boars 
quality, in a legislative chamber, bes ser 
ship, etc. OE. Used of a nun who offici 
in a nunnery ME. Also transf. Hence Cha'- 
plaincy, Cha-plainry = chaplainship. 
plainship, the office of a c. 


Chaplet (tje-plet) late ME. t 
chapelet, orig. a crown of zose lus, 


chapel (mod. chapeau hat) :- Rom. 


CHAPMAN 


i a hood, CAPE sb.*; see -ET.] 1. A 
Ena Pme head; a circlet, coronal. Her. A 
pearing representing à garland of leaves with 
four flowers at equal distances 1688. 2. A 
string of beads; esp. one used for counting 
prayers, one third of the length of a rosary. 


‘Also, the prayers themselves. 1653. Also 
transf. 3. A moulding of the astragal species 
1623. 4. Founding. One of the metal supports 


of the core of & hollow moulding, e.g. of a 
cylindrical pipe 1885. 5. See CHAPELET?. 

1. A c. of preciouse stones 1450, of flowers 
GREENE,of Roses STEELE. Hence Cha:pleted a. 
Chapman (tfe-pmen). (OE. céapman, f. 
Gap barter, dealing + MAN; see CHEAP sb. 
and v.) 1. A man who buys and sells; a 
merchant, trader, dealer (arch. 2. An 
jtinerant dealer; a hawker, pedlar 1592. + 3. 
A broker —1659. t4. A customer —1807. 
Hence. t Cha'pmanhood, -head = chap- 
manship. Cha'pmanship, the employment of 


ac. 

Cha:p-money. dial. 1881. [See CHAP 8b.?] 
A small sum returned by the vendor to the 
purchaser on receiving payment. 

fChapourn. 1688. [Said to be — (O)Fr. 
chaperon hood; see CHAPERON sb.] Her. = 
next. 

Chapournet. 1562. [dim. of prec.; see-ET.] 
Her. In à coat of arms, a chief divided by a 
pow-shaped line, said to represent a hood. 

| Chappe. 1825. [Fr. chappe, XVI var. of 
chape; see CHAPE sb.) A cape or cloak, 

Chapped (tfeept), ppl. a.' 1460. [f. CHAP sb.* 
and v.!] 1, Fissured ; cracked ; as the ground 
in summer, or the hands with frost. slang. 
Thirsty. 2. Chopped small 1730. 

Chapped (tfept), ppl. a.* 1078. |f. CHAP 
8b."  -ED*.] Having a chap or jaw; chiefly 
in comb. 

Chappie, -y (tfe-pi). collog. 1821. [f. CHAP 
Cx + -E,-Y*.] Little chap or fellow. Orig. 

ic. 

|| Chappow (tfapau-). Anglo-Ind. 1860. [— 
Pushtu.] A plundering expedition; a raid. 

Chappy (tfee-pi), a. 1611. [f. CHAP &b.' + 
+x.) Full of chaps or clefts. 

Chapter (tfee-ptoa), sb. ME. in Se. [7 (O)Fr. 
chapitre, earlier chapitle — L. capitulum, dim. 
of caput head; see CAPITLE, CHAPITER, 
Cuarte.) d. A main division of a book, or 
of the Acts of Parliament of a single session. 
2. fig. Heading, subject, category. (Usu. 
Preceded by on, upon.) (arch. ME. 3. A 
short lesson read in some services of the 
Latin Church 1450. 4. A general meeting or 
assembly of the canons of a collegiate or 
cathedral church, of the members of any 
monastic or religious order, or of an order of 
knights. (The name chapter was thus trans- 
ferred to the meeting at which a chapter 
(sense 3) was read, and thence to those who 
met.) ME. 5. The members of such an 
assembly as a body : esp. The body of canons 
of a collegiate or cathedral church, presided 
AS by the dean 1491. 6. A decretal epistle 

26. +7. Arch. The capital of a column: 
cf. CHAPITER 3. 
mutable to read a c. in the bible JOHNSON. fig. 
Hicgnagn: X C A curious c. in modern history 
Women pend e more particularly on the c. of 

rases, C. and verse: (fig.) exact authority for. 
do the end of the c.: (jig.) throughout. The dj 


C ome the unforeseen course of events. 
ral house, a building attached to a cathe- 
, etc., where a c. meets ; -lands, lands belong- 


ing to a c. (sense 5), 


Chapter (tiee-ptan), v. 1485. [f. prec.] 1. 
M rion into chapters. 2. To reprove, take 
o inae IO Fr. chapitrer.] 1093. 
Chi n’s chaptering the Bible FULLER. 
ae ‘aptrel (tjre:ptrél) 1677. [dim. of CHAP- 
chi Sense 7).] Arch. An impost. 
nA ha'pwoman. 1024. [After CHAPMAN.] 
emale dealer or hawker —1823. 
t Char, sb.* See CHARE sb. 
Ohar, sb.* ME. [-(0)Fr. 
ums carrus, or ONFr. charre :- Rom. 
een Celtic origin. See Car.] 1. A 
lod T cart, wagon —1677. 2. ? A cart- 
2. Char of lead : ti i i i 
10 pounds. [Charge of leti, due th Bally, am 
copled ints mod, sapra UM E "t 


char :- L. 
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Char (tfi) sb.* 1662. [Of unkn., perh. 
Celtic origin.] Zool. 1. A small fish (Salmo 
salvelinus) of the trout kind, found in the 
lakes of mountainous districts. 2. The Brook 
Trout (Salmo fontinalis) of U.S. 

Char, sb.' 1879. [f. CHAR v.*] A charred 
substance. 

Char, v.' See CHARE v. 

Char (tfaa), v.* Pples. charred, charring. 
1679. (app. f. char- in CHARCOAL; cf. synon. 
CHARK v.*] 1. To reduce by burning to char- 
coal or carbon; to burn slightly or partially, 
scorch. 2. inír. To become reduced to char- 
coal 1727. 

Char, v.* 
(stone). 

Char-, see CHARE sb.', and CHARWOMAN. 

| Chara (ké-rà) 1753. [L. name of an 
unkn. plant.] Bot. A genus of aquatic acro- 
genous plants, type of the N.O. Characez, 
which become encrusted with calcareous 
matter. Hence Chara'ceous a. Cha-racin, 
(Chem.) & camphorous substance found in 
Characee, etc. 

| Char-à-banc (faraban) 1832. ([- Fr. 
char-à-bancs lit. ‘carriage with seats'.] A 
long and light vehicle with transverse seats 
looking forward. 

Charact (ke-rékt). arch. ME. [-OFr. 
characl, characte; see CARACT.] t1. An en- 
graved or impressed mark ; a stamp ; a letter, 
figure, etc. —1603. 2. A cabbalistic sign or 
emblem 1500. 

2. Inscribed with talismans and characts BUR- 


TON. 

Charact, obs. f. CARAT. 

Character (ke-réktoi, sb. [ME. caracter 
— (O)Fr. caractère — (mostly late) L. character 
— Gr. xapaxrip instrument for marking, f. 
xapdocew engrave; assim. to L. sp. XVI.] 

I. Literal senses. 1. A distinctive mark; a 
brand, stamp. Also fig. 2. esp. A graphic 
symbol standing for a sound, syllable, or 
notion, used in writing or printing 1490. 
3. collect. Writing, printing 1600; handwriting 
1603; style of type 1041. 4. — CHARACT 2. 
1590. +5. gen. A symbol; an expression 
—1702. 6. A cipher for secret correspondence 
1659. 

1. fig. Stamped with the c. of sublimity 1794. 2. 
[The] caracters y and v PALSGR. Runic characters 
1851. 3. SHAKS. Sonn. lix. Imitation of printed 
Roman c. LYTTON. 6. I. interpreted my Lord's 
letter by his c. PEPYS. 

II. Fig. senses. 1. A feature, trait, charac- 
teristic. Now esp. in Nat. Hist. 1502. 2. 
Essential peculiarity; nature; sort 1659. 
13. Personal appearance. Twel. N. 1. ii. 51. 
4. Mental or moral constitution 1647. 
5. Distinct or distinguished character 1735. 
6. Good repute 1712. 7, A detailed report of a 
person's qualities 1645; esp. one given to a 
servant by an employer 1693. Also t transf. 
of things. 8. Recognized official rank ; status; 
position 1645. 9. A personage 1749. 10. A 
personality in a novel or a play 1749. 11. 
collog. An odd or eccentric person 1773. Also 
attrib. 

1. Tell me, what one c. of liberty the Americans 
have BURKE. 2. To give to the war the c. of a 
crusade MACAULAY. 4. Thorough selfishness 
formed the basis of Henry's c. 1839. 5. Most 
Women have no Characters at all POPE. Men of 
c. WHISTON. 6. Shops of established c. McCuL- 
LocH. 7. [I] took the rascal upon his word with- 
out a c. 1785. 9. Eminent characters have.. 
played the fool FIELDING. 10. The comic c. of Sir 
Trusty J. WARTON. In (or out of) c.: in (or at 
variance with) the part assumed ; hence gen. in (or 
out of) harmony. 11. The old man..was a bit 
of a c. 1832. 

Character (kw-r&ktoi), v. 1591. [f. prec. 
In Shaks. and xvi often chara'cter.] 1. 
To engrave; to inscribe. Also fig. 2. To 
represent (arch.) 1594. 3. — CHARACTERIZE 
v. 3. 1018. 4. = CHARACTERIZE v. 4. 1647, 
5. — CHARACTERIZE v. 5. 1654. 

1. What's in the braine that Inck may c. SHAKS. 
Sonn. cviii. fig. Haml. 1. iii. 59. 

+ Characte'rical, a. 1634. [f. Gr. xagaxrnpi- 
Kós + -AL!; see -ICAL.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
symbolic characters, magical symbols, or 
charms —1691. 2. Characteristic —1766. 


1846. [Origin unkn.] To hew 


fCharacterism (ker&ktériz'm). 1614. 
[-late L. characterismus — Gr. _xapaxrnpt- 
ouds.] 1. = CHARACTERIZATION —1825. 2A 


CHARACTERISTIC —1871. 


CHARE 


Characterist (ksréktérist). 1691.  [f. 
CHARACTER sb. + -IST.] f a. One who employs 
magical symbols. b. One who depicts 
character. 

Characteristic (ke:réktéri-stik). 1604. [— 
Fr. caractéristique or med.L. characteristicus 
-late Gr. xapaxrppwrwós.] A. adj. That 
Serves to indicate character; distinctive; 
typical 1665. 

"The c. letter, and the termination of verbs 
GrBBON. 

B. sb. 1. A distinctive mark; a distinguish- 
ing peculiarity or quality 1664. 2. Math. 
‘The whole number in a logarithm 1727. 

1. Superstition is. .not the c. of this age ‘JUNIUS’. 

Cha:racteri'stical. arch. 1621. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL; see -ICAL.] adj. = CHARACTERISTIO @. 
sb. = CHARACTERISTIO sb. 1. 1660. Hence 
Cha:racteri'stically adv. in cipher; in a c. 
manner. Cha:racteri'sticalness. 

Characterization (kee:réektéroizé'-fon). 
1570. [f. next + -ATION.] The action or 
result of characterizing; portrayal in words; 
creation of fictitious characters. 

Characterize (ksw'réktéroiz) v. 1591. [— 
Fr. caractériser or med.L. characterizare — Gr. 
xapaxrnpitew; see CHARACTER, -IZE.] tl. 

= CHARACTER v. 1. -1811. f 2. = CHARACTER 
v. 2. -1710. 3. To describe the peculiar 
qualities of 1626. 4, To be a characteristic of 
"es 5. To impart character to; also absol. 

807. 

3. I do not choose to use the expression which 
alone could c. it RUSKIN. 4. The excellent taste 
which characterises her writings Scorr. 5. To 
leave out. .all that characterises OPIE. Hence 
Cha:racteri:zer. 

Cha'racterless, a. 1606. [f. CHARACTER 
sb. + -LESS.] Without distinctive feature; 
without individuality; without (testimony 
to) personal character. Hence Cha'racter- 
lessne:ss. 

Charactery, rarely -try (kæ'rěktěri; in 
Shaks. kürsktéri) 1588. [f. CHARACTER 8b. ; 
see -ERY.] 1. Expression of thought by sym- 
bols or characters ; the characters or symbols 
collectively 1598; t spec. shorthand 1588. 12. 
Delineation of character 1614. 

1. I will construe to thee All the Charractery of 
my sad browes Jul. C. 11. i. 308. Nor mark'd with 
any sign or c. KEATS. 

Charade (fürà-d) 1776. [- Fr. charade 
—mod.Pr. charrado conversation, f. charra 
chatter, perh. of imit. origin.] A kind of 
riddle, in which each syllable of a word to 
be guessed, and sometimes the word itself, 
is enigmatically described, or acted. Also 


attrib. 

Charbocle, obs. f. CARBUNCLE. 

| Charbon (farbon) 1753. [Fr. = char- 
coal, carbon; also in sense 2.] 1. A small 
black spot or mark remaining in the cavity of 
the corner tooth of a horse after the large spot 
or mark has become obliterated. ? Obs. 2. — 
ANTHRAX 2. 1809. 

Charcoal (tf-1kó", sb. ME. [The second 
element, Coat, orig. meant ‘charcoal’; the 
first element is obscure; see CHAR v.*, CHARK 
sb] 1. The black porous residue, consisting 
(when pure) wholly of carbon, obtained from 
partly burnt wood, bones, etc. Hence speci- 
fied as wood, vegetable, animal c. + 2. collect. 
pl. in sense of 1. -1719. 3, A charcoal crayon 
1688. 4. A charcoal drawing 1884. 

1. Sea-coal last longer than Char-coal BACON. 

Comb.: c.-black, a pigment obtained from c. ; 
-iron, iron containing a percentage of carbon ; 
-point (Electr. = carbon-point (see CARBON). 
Hence Charcoal v. to mark with c. ; to suffocate 


with the fumes of c. 4 

t Chard’, charde. 1570. [Fusion of CARD 
and CHART.] Card, map, chart —1655. 

Chard? (tfaid) 1658. [- Fr. carde (see 
Carp sb.*), or alt. of this by assoc. with 
chardon thistle :- late L. cardo, -ón-, for L. 
carduus.] — CARD sb.*} 

Chare, char (tfe, tia), sb.' [OE. cerr, 
WS. éierr, (late) éyrr, rel. to cierran turn 
away or aside; see CHARE v., CHARv. In mod. 
Eng. usu. char, exc. in sense 2; in U.S. also 
CHORE.] f 1. The returning of a time -ME.; 
a turn -1080. 2. esp. An odd job, esp. of 
household work; in pl. the housework of a 
domestic servant ME. Also in comb., as 
char-parson, etc. 1662. 


CHARE 


Chare (tfé^, sb. ME. [perh. the same as 
CBARE turning; cf. Sc. wynd.] A narrow lane, 
or wynd. local. 

Chare, sb.*, chariot, car; see CHAR sb.* 

t Chare, a. 1564. [app. shortened from 
CHARY.] = CHARY —1587. Hence + Cha'rely 
adv. 

Chare, char (tfé?z, tfà), v. (OE. éierran 
turn away or aside, see CHARE, CHAR sb. Now 
usu. chare.) t 1. To turn; esp. to turn away 
or aside. trans., inir., and refi. —1674. 2. 
trans. To do (a turn of work) (arch.) 1570. 
3. intr. To do odd jobs, esp. of housework by 
the day; hence collog. to do the cleaning 
work of (a house) 1732. 

t Charet, charette. ME. [-(O)Fr. char- 
rette two-wheeled carriage, dim. of charre; 
see CHAR sb.*, CAR, -ET, -ETTE. Concurrent 
in use w. CHARIOT XV—XVIL] 1. A wheeled 
conveyance (for persons or goods) —1654; a 
war-chariot —1676. Hence t Chasreter, a 
charioteer. 

Charge (tfüzd3), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. charge 
i= Rom. *carrica, f. late L. car(ri)care load; 
see CHARGE v.] 

I. t 1. A (material) load, burden, weight 
—1704. [{] Charge of Lead: see CHAR sb.* 2.] 
2. The quantity of anything, as powder, 
coal, ore, etc., which any receptacle, piece of 
mechanism, etc., e.g. a fire-arm, gas-retort, 
furnace, is constructed to bear, take in, or 
receive at one time 1653. 3. Her. A BEARING 
1699. 4. Farriery. A thick adhesive plaster 
1607. 

II. 1. fig. A load (of trouble, inconvenience, 
etc.). Obs. concr. Anything burdensome. ME. 
t 2. fig. Importance, moment —1598. 3. Pecu- 
niary burden; cost 1460; the price demanded 
for services or goods 1848. pl. Expenses: in 
much the same sense as the sing. (arch.) 1514. 
Comm. Incidental expenses 1546. 4. A liability 
to pay money laid upon a person or estate 
1570. 5. Commission, trust, responsibility 
ME. 6. Care, custody, superintendence ME. 
7. A thing or person entrusted to the care 
of any one. spec. The people or district com- 
mitted to the care of a clergyman. 1530. 
8. A precept, injunction, mandate, order ME. 
spec. An official instruction or admonition 
given by a judge to a jury, by a bishop to his 
clergy, eto. 1690. 9. Accusation 1477. spec. 
The accusation upon which a prisoner is 
brought up for trial ; hence collog. : A prisoner 
80 brought up 1859. 

2. The Letter was. full of c., Of deare import 
Rom. & Jul. V. ii. 18. 3. Thou hast lytle money & 
much c. MORE. pl. At his own charges THACK- 
ERAY. 5. Pastors have a dreadfull c., not per- 
formed by a formal preachment twice a week 
Mint. 6. He shall geue his angels c. ouer the 
COVERDALE Ps. 90[91]: 11. Children in c. of a 
nurse, a nurse in c. of children 1888. 8o, Officer, 
clerk, curate inc. To give (a person) in c.: to hand 
over to the custody of the police. 9. To lay to 
one's c. : to charge one with. 

III. An impetuous attack, etc. f 1. The 
position of a weapon ready for action —1050. 
2. Mil. An impetuous attack or onset; the 
act of bearing down impetuously upon the 
adversary. Also said of a bull, an elephant, 
a player at football, etc. 1568. Also fig. 3. 
Mil. A signal for the attack sounded upon a 
trumpet, ete. 1650, 

1. 2 Hen. IV, 1v.i. 120. 2. The two armies rushed 
with equal fury to the c. GIBBON. 3. The pipers on 
both sides blew their c. SCOTT. 

Comb.: bursting c.: see BURST v. ; c.-inspector, 
an officer who inspects the charges in a c.-sheet; 
“Sheet, the paper kept at a police-station 
on which are entered all names of persons 
arrested, with the charge against them, etc. 
Hence f Cha'rgeful a. burdensome; responsible. 
Charon a. free from cost; without a (clerical) 
€. f Cha'rgeous a. heavy ; burdensome. 

Charge (tfaads), v. ME. [—(O)Fr. charger 
-late L. car(ri)are to load, f. L. carrus 
wagon, CAR; cf. CARRY, CARK.] 

I, To cause to bear. t 1. trans. To load 
71854. +2. To place as a load upon -1601. 
3. To put in or on (a thing) or cause it to 
receive what it can bear or is adapted to 
receive ME.; spec. to load (a fire-arm) 1541. 
Also fig. 4. Her. To place a bearing on 1572. 
Also transf. 5. To fill (any substance) with 
other matter (e.g. the air with vapour, ete.) 
Usu. in pa. pple. 1756. 
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1. A tre, That charged was with fruyt CHAUCER. 
3. To c. a rocket 1799, an accumulator 1888, a 
pipe BROWNING. Canon charged to the mouthes 
John 11. i. 382. fig. A face charged with memories 
GEO. ELIOT. fig. L.L.L. v. ii. 88. 5. Clouds charged 
with electricity PHILLIPS. 

II. To load heavily. t 1. To overload —1784. 
T2. To press hard —1568. + 3. fig. To burden 
with sin, care, sickness, etc. 1633. ¢ 4. To 
put to expense —1647. 5, To burden, entrust, 
commission with, t of ME. Also refi. 6. To 
lay a command or injunction upon ; to exhort 
authoritatively. Const. with inf., or with cl.; 
also simply. ME. Also absol. to deliver a 
charge. Cf. CHARGE sb. II. 8. 1618. 7. To 
censure; to accuse ME. 8. Toc. (a fault, eto.) : 
see quots. 9. To subject (a person, estate, 
etc.) to a pecuniary liability. Const. with, 
tio. 1626. 10. To c. (a sum or price): see 
quots. 11. To c. (a thing sold or offered for 
sale): see quots. 

1. To c. childrens memories with rules LOCKE. 
4. Let not the church be charged 1 Tim. 5:16. 5. 
What you haue charg'd me with, that haue I done 
Lear v. iii. 163. 6. On thy life I c. thee, hold Twel. 
N. tv. i. 49. To c. a jury 1618, the clergy of a 
diocese 1870. 7. To c. me with offence 1559. 8. To 
impute as a fault: C. the crime, On native sloth 
DRYDEN. f To impute to: It [a poem] is charged 
to me Swirt. To state in an indictment: We 
ought. .not to c. what we are unable to prove 
BURKE. 10. To impose as a liability on: Debts. . 
charged pyon, the real estate CRUISE. To state as 
the price due for : [The price] she charged for eggs 
1787. Also absol. 11, To put as a charge to or 
against: C. these to (or against) me 1888. To 
rate : He charges coal at 8d. a cwt. 1888. 

T III. To attach weight or importance to; 
to regard —1587. 

IV. To attack impetuously, etc. 1. To place 
(a weapon) in position for action; to level 
1509. 2. To bear down upon with impetuo- 
sity. Esp. in military use. Cf. also CHARGE sb. 
III. 2. 1583. Also infr. and absol. 

1. C. bayonets!: advance on the enemy with 
bayonets fixed. The bull charged one of the 
horses 1888. absol. ‘C., Chester, c.! On, Stanley, 
on!” Scorr. Hence Charged ppl. a. filled, etc.; 
now esp. = ‘Charged with electricity’. 

|| Chargé, in full Chargé d'affaires (fa-rge 
dafé-r). 1850. [Fr.; = (one) in charge of 
affairs.] 1. A minister who transacts diplo- 
matic business during the temporary absence 
of the ambassador; also, the representative 
of a country at a minor foreign court 1876. 2. 
gen. Man or officer in charge (for the time). 

Chargeable (tfa-adgib’l), a. 1480. [- OFT. 
chargeable in same senses ; see CHARGE, -ABLE.] 
t1. Of the nature of a charge or burden; 
responsible; burdensome; costly —1796. 2. 
Capable of being, or liable to be, charged 
(see CHARGE v.) 1546. 

1. A c. office FRITH. C. apparell 1568. 2 Sam. 
13:25. 2. Writing signed by the party c. 1845. 
C. with guilt JOHNSON, with money 1641, to a 
Parish ADDISON, upon the Rector 1654, to 
WEN. Hence Chargeabi'lity, 


Char'geableness. 
+ Cha'rgeably adv. 

t Cha:rgeant, a. ME. only. [-AFr. 
chargeaunt, (O)Fr. chargeant, f. charger CHARGE 
v.; See -ANT'.] Burdensome. 

Cha'rgeant, sb. 1887. [See CHARGE sb. IT. 4, 
v. IT. 9, and -ANT.] = CHARGEE. 

Chargee (tfaidgi-). 1884. [f. CHARGE v. or 
sb. + -EE'.] The holder of a charge upon 
property, or of a security over a contract. 

Cha:rge-house. +1. A house for the 
charge of youth L.L.L. V. i. 87. 2. A building 
in which cartridges are charged. 

Charger' (tfàadsoi. [ME. chargeour = 
AFr. chargeour; see CHARGE v., -0UR. Cf. OFr. 
omen b strapped on the back, 
chargeoire device for loadin; ins.) A large 
plate or flat dish. Tae 
dad me heere Iohn Baptists head in a c. Matt, 


Cha'rger*. 1483. [f. CHARGE v. + -ER!] 
1. One who or that which charges. 2. One 
who has a charge on an estate, etc. 1869. 
3. A horse ridden by an officer in the field or 
in action 1762. 

3. Furious every c. neighed CAMPBELL. 

Charily (tfé*-rili), adv. 1579. [f. CHARY + 
-LY*] In a CHARY manner; carefully; cau- 
tiously ; sparingly. 

Chariness (tfé-rinés). 1571. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] 1. The quality of being CHARY. 12. 
Serupulous integrity —1794. 


general average 
the condition of being c. 


CHARK 


A The charinesse of our honesty Merry W, 1, 
i. 102. 4 
Chariot (tfe-riot). ME. [-(O)Fr. chariot 
waggon, augm. of char CAR. See Onanzr.] 
1. A wheeled vehicle; fa cart —1693; a 
carriage of state-ME.; also fig.; a car used 
in ancient warfare 1581. spec. A light four- 
wheeled carriage with only back seats 1661. 
pe enamel —1078. men 
- fig. e the sun's c. at -day 

burneth thee. in the fire Ps. 40:9. > °° He 

Chariot (tfe-riet), v. 1627. [f. prec.] To 
carry or convey in à chariot 1659. Also abso], 
Bright-charioted Aurora COWPER. 

Chariotee (tfw:rióti.). 1864. [f. CHARIOT sb. 
+ -EE*(vaguely, as in settee).] A light covered 
pleasure chariot, with four wheels and two 
seats. (Webster.) 

Charioteer (tfee:ridti*-1), sb. [f. CHARIOT + 
-EER, superseding ME. charietere, etc, = 
OFr. charieter, charioteur.| The driver of 
a chariot. Hence Charioteership, per- 
formance as a c. 

Charioteer, v. 1802. [f. prec.] 1, intr. To 
act as charioteer; to drive. 2. (rans. To drive 
(a chariot, a person in a chariot) 1849. 

Chariotry (tfe-riotri). 1898. [f. as prec, + 
-RY.] The body of soldiers who fought from 
chariots. Cf. cavalry, etc. 

Charism (ke-riz’m). Pl. -ata and -s. 1641, 
[- eccl.L. charisma — Gr. xápwua f. xdpis favour, 
grace.] A favour specially vouchsafed by God; 
a grace, a talent. Hence Charismattic a. 
of or pertaining to a c. 

Charitable (tfe-ritab’l), a. ME. [-(0)Fr. 
charitable, f. charité; see CHARITY, -ABLE.] 
f 1. Showing Christian charity or the love 
of God and man —1641. t 2. Tender-hearted ; 
well-disposed —1634. 3. Fullof active charity ; 
esp. liberal in almsgiving to the poor ME. 
4. Connected with an object of charity, esp. 
as defined in statutes; of the nature of a 
charity 1597. 5. Inclined to judge favourably 
of men, their actions, etc. 1626. 

3. With your charatable almes the poore man to 
comforte ME. 4. The great statute of c. uses is 
st. 43 El. c. 4. POWELL. To aid some c. STR 
1872, 5. A c. construction 1626, hope 1846. 
Hence Cha'ritableness, the quality of being c. 
Cha'ritably adv. 

+ Charritative, a. 1582. [- OFr. charitalif 
— med.L. caritativus; see CHARITY, -IVE.] Of 
the nature of charity or a charitable gift 
-1751. 

Charity (tfe-riti). OE. [-(O)Fr. charité i= 
L. caritas, -tat-, f. carus dear; see -ITY, and cf. 
CuERTE.) 1. Christian love; esp. the Christian 
love of our fellow men. Often personifled. 
ME. 2. Love, natural affection ; spontaneous 
goodness ME. pl. Affections 1007. 3. A 
disposition to judge hopefully of men and 
their actions, and to make allowance for their 
Shortcomings 1483; f fairness, equity -1047. 
4. Benevolence, esp. to the poor; charitable- 
ness; alms-giving OE. pl. Acts of charity. 
done to the poor 1607. 5. Alms ME. 6. A 
bequest, foundation, institution, etc., for the 
benefit of others, esp. of the poor or helpless 
1697. 

1. The charite [A.V. love] of God, that is in 
Jhesu Crist oure Lord Rom. 8:39. The c. of the 
Gospel should extend to men of every Religion 
1796. In, out of, c. : in or out of the Christian state 
of c. 2, pl. MILT. P.L. IV. 756. 3. C. bids hope for 
the best DRYDEN. 4. C., or tenderness for the ies 

t 


hariti Deat 
JOHNSON. pl. Deferre not Charities till ais 


Bacon. 5. To beg a c. DRYDEN. 6. Cl 
Hospital..a..noble, pious and admirable €. 
EVELYN. 


" d xpress the 
Phrases. C, begins at home: used to SEA (ef. 


rior claims of ties of family, friendship, 
T Tim. 5:8). Brother or Sister of C.: a member o 
a religious organization devoted to c. E 
rib., etc. (see senses 4—0), as c. land, mons ds 
-girl, ete, ; c.-school, one supported by ¢ 


att; 
tebic bequests or gifts, for the education of the 
poor. ri 

Charivari (fa:rijva-ri). 1735. [- Fr. che j 
vari (earlier chalivali, -vari), of unkn. origin- 
A serenade of rough music, made her 
kettles, pans, tea-trays, etc., used in epe d 
in derision of incongruous marriages, €^" 
hence a babel of noise. T. 

Chark (tJüik), sb.' 1708. [app. subst. v3; 
of CHARK v.*] Wood or coal charred ; charco^ * 
coke. 


CHARK 


| Chark (tak), sb. 1591. [= Russ. charka.] 
Russian) glass. 
ASA Oe Now dial. (OB. éearcian creak, 
whence also ME. var- cherk, chirk; see CHIRK 
v.] t 1. To creak -ME. 2. To be querulous. 
. 1825. ; 

Shark (ifo, w.* 1655. [From the analysis 
of CHARCOAL as tchark coal (XV); see CHAR 
v.!] To char; to coke (coals). 

Charlatan (Já-llátán, -ten). 1618. [- Fr. 
charlatan - It. ciarlatano, $. ciarlare babble, 
patter, f. imit. base *char- as in Pr. charra; 
see OHARADE.] ti. A mountebank who 
descants volubly in the street ; esp. an itiner- 
ant vendor of drugs, etc. —1771. 2. An 
empiric who pretends to wonderful know- 
ledge or secrets, esp. in the healing art; an 
impostor, a quack 1680. Also as adj. 

2. A c. in religion is sure to like other sorts of 
charlatans GEO. Exior. Hence Charlata'nic, 
eal a. Charlatanish a, Cha-rlatani:sm, the 
practice of a c.; the being a c. Charrlatanry, 


quackery. 

Charles’s Wain. (OE. Carles wæġn the 
wain of Carl (Charlemagne). Orig. the wain 
of Arcturus, verbally assoc. with Arturus. 
Arthur and Charlemagne are associated in 
legend.) The asterism comprising the seven 
bright stars in Ursa Major; known also as 
The Plough. 

Charley, Charlie (tfA-Hi). collog. 1812. 
[dim. of Charles; see -IE, -Y*.] 1. A night- 
watchman. 2. A small triangular beard, as 
worn by Charles I. 1834. 3. A proper name 
for the fox 1857. 

Charlock (tfà-1l9k). [OE. derlic, éyrlie, of 
unkn. origin.] Bot. Sinapis arvensis or Field 
Mustard; also used of other field-weeds. 
Joint-podded c.: Raphanus raphanistrum. 
Charlotte (fa-alot). 1855. [Fr.] Apple mar- 
malade covered with bread-crumbs. Hence 
C. Russe, custard enclosed in sponge-cake. 
Charm (tfàxm), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. charme 
i= L. carmen song, verse, oracular response, 
incantation.) 1. orig. The chanting of a verse 
having magic power; incantation; hence, a 
magic spell; a talisman ; an amulet, etc. Also 
Jig. (ct. spell.) 2. fig. That which fascinates or 
attracts, exciting love and admiration. Inpl., 
esp. of female beauty. 1697. b. (without pl.) 
Attractiveness 1830. c. Charms (U.S. slang) : 
Money. 3. A small trinket worn fastened to 
& watch-chain or girdle 1865. 

1. To..woundes..Somme hadden salues and 
somme hadden charmes CHAUCER. fig. The c. 
of the Roman name STUBBS. 2. Scornful virgins 
who their charms survive POPE. 3. A bunch of 
darme 1870. Hence Cha'rmless a. Cha‘rm- 


Charm (táxm),sb.* 1548. [Later var. of 
germe (xv), see CHRM ; repr. OE. ćirm, éyrm, 
ie clamour, cry.] 1. A blended noise, as of 

irds, school-children, etc. t 2. Song -1633. 


A [Morn's] rising sweet With c. of earliest Birds 


AUT. P.L. Tv. 642, 


{Charm (tfürm), v.* ME. [- (O)Fr. charmer, 
e CHARM sb.) 1. trans. To act upon 
b e as with a charm or magic; to put 
ane upon; to bewitch, enchant. 2. To 
ie AA with supernatural powers by means 
tee ie esp. to fortify against dangers 
EON inir, To work charms, use spells, 
i e magic ME. 4. To subdue, as if by 
ues c Power; to soothe, allay 1540. 5. fig. To 
pied attract (the mind, senses, etc.); to 
Fo RR. usn abao, + 6. To conjure, 
intr. (of an a peg 
pu They wanted me to c. or cure him KANE. 
du pins owne woe charm'd, Could not finde 
heare ne”? V. lii. 68. 3. That she shulde not 
30 wye we of the charmer, charme he neuer 
cant Bobs. UR sen 
aniy about London Swier. Hence Charm- 


‘arm, v.*, var, of CHIRM v. ; see CHARM sb.* 
Mer (fàumoi. ME. [f. CHARM v. + 
SL AUS One who uses magic powers; an 
Applied i 2. One who fascinates; usually 
female c & woman 1676. t Cha‘rmeress, a 


PU Tmful, a. 1056. (f. Omamr sb. + 
Hil Full of spells or charms. 
Sus CowrEY. Hence Cha:rmfulness. 
Ci Ing (tamim) vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
HARM vig Nei] 1. The operation or 
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using of charms. 2. Fascination (obs.); now, 
fascinating 1720. Also attrib. 

2. She has lost none of her power of c. 1888. 
Hence Cha:rmin£-ly adv., -ness. 

t Cha-rneco. 1593. [Said to be from the 
name of a village near Lisbon.] A kind of 
wine —1631. 

Charnel (tfa-mél), sb.' (and a.). ME. [- 
OFr. charnel:- med.L. carnale (glossed by 
OE. flzsc-hüs * flesh-house"), subst. use of n. 
of late L. carnalis CARNAL.] A cemetery 
(obs.); a charnel house. Also attrib. 

The commune charnell of the city 1526, 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or fit for a charnel, 
or the remains there preserved; sepulchral; 
ghastly 1824. 

C. house: a house or vault for the bones of the 


dead, 

t Charnel (tfi-mél), sb.* ME. [- OFr. 
charnel, prob. :— L. cardinale, n. of cardinalis 
pertaining to a hinge, f. cardo, -in- hinge; 
see -AL'.] A hinge —1741. 

Charon (ké*-rgn). 1513. [- L. Charon — Gr. 
Xdpaw.] 1. Gr. and Rom. Mythol. The ferry- 
man who conveyed the shades across the 
Styx. 2. Ferryman (joc.) 1861. 

|| Charpie (fa-xpi, farpi). 1797. [Fr.; subst. 
use of pa. pple. fem. of charpir shred; see 
CARPET.) Old linen unravelled into short ends 
of thread for surgical dressings. 

| Charpoy (t{i-apoi). Anglo-Ind. 1845. 
[- Hind. charpdi.] The common Indian bed- 
stead. 

| Charqui (tfa-aki). 1760. [- Quechua 
echarqui.] Beef cut into thin slices and dried 
in the sun and wind; ‘jerked’ beef (see JERK 
2:5) 

Charry (tfüri) a. 1786. |f. CHAR v.* or 
CHARCOAL + -Y'.] Of the nature of charcoal. 

Chart (tfaat), sb. 1571. [- (O)Fr. charte — L. 
charla — Gr. xáerms papyrus leaf. See CARD 
sb.*] 1. A map or chart; spec. a map for 
the use of navigators; a delineation of a 
portion of the sea, indicating the outline of 
the coasts, the position of rocks, sandbanks, 
channels, anchorages, ete. Also fig. 1696. 
2. A sheet bearing information of any kind 
arranged in a graphical or tabular form. Also 
transf. and fig. 1792. t3. = CARD sb.*: An 
ordinary card; a playing-card ; the compass- 
card 41796. t4. A charter; a deed or docu- 
ment of any kind —1775. 

1. Our navigation is safer for the c. EMERSON. 
A magnetic c. 1872. A c. of temperature 1888. 
A military c. 1580. 2. A barometric c. 1888. 
Gentone's C. of Inheritance (title) 1840. Hence 
Cha:rtless a. 

Chart (tfaat), v. 1842. [f. prec.] To make 
a chart of; to map. Also fig. 

| Charta (ké-ata). OE. [L. — Gr. xápros a 
leaf of papyrus or paper.) t 1. In OE. form 
carta: Paper, letter. 2. A CHARTER; esp. in 
MAGNA CHARTA. Also used fig. 1698. 

Chartaceous, cart- (kaaté'-fos), a. 1655, [f. 
late L. chartaceus (f. charla paper) + -OUS; 
see -ACEOUS.] Of the nature of paper; papery. 

Charter (tfá-itoz) sb. [- OFr. chartre :— L. 
chartula, dim. of charla CHaRT. For the 
phonology cf. CHAPTER.] lif. A leaf of paper 
(in OE. called bóc Book). 1. A written docu- 
ment delivered by the sovereign or legisla- 
ture; a. granting privileges or recognizing 
rights; b. creating a borough, university, 
company, or other corporation 1474. 2. A 
written evidence, instrument, or contract 
executed between man and man; esp. & 
conveyance ME. spec. A CHARTER-PARTY, 
q.v. Also the contract thereby made. 1794. 
3. Privilege, exemption, publicly conceded 
right 1565. 

1. a. Great C.: see MAGNA CHARTA. Charters are 
donations of the sovereign; and not laws, but 
exemptions from law HOBBES. b. The renewal of 
the Company's c. 1844, People's C. : the document 
(published 8 May, 1838) embodying the principles 
and demands of the Chartists. 3. Ye haue a C. to 
speake what ye list JEWEL. 

Comb.:c.-bond = CHARTER-PARTY ; -land, land 
held by c.; freehold land (in OE. bécland). Hence 
Cha'rterless a. 

Charter (tjá-1tor v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. To 
establish by charter. 2. To privilege 1542. 
3. To hire (a ship) by charter-party. Hence 
collog. to hire (a vehicle, etc.). 1806. 

1. The different Chartered Companies 1800. 2. 
The Ayre, a charter’d Libertine Hen. V, I. i. 48. 


CHASE 


Cha'rterer. 1598. [f. CHARTER sb. and v.] 
1. A freeholder; a freeman of a chartered 
borough. 2. One who charters a ship 1833. 

Charterhouse (tfaatorhaus) 1534. [ME. 
chart(h)ous Carthusian (XIV) — OFr. Charteuse 
(see CaRTHUSIAN), later (and mod.) Chartreuse 
which, as AFr. Chartrous, was adopted in 
later ME. and assim. to HOUSE sb.', resulting 
inthe present form.] 1. A Carthusian monas- 
tery (arch. 2. Hence: Name of a hospital 
founded in London, in 1611, upon the site of 
the Carthusian monastery, which has since 
become a public school 1655. As attrib. Car- 
thusian 1577. 

+ Cha'rterism, -ist, early ff. CHARTISM, 
-IsT, 

Charter-party (tfá'ztox,pà:iti). 1539. [In 
XVI chart parte, chartipartie — Fr. charte partie 
-med.L, charta partita ‘divided charter’, 
indenture. The assim. charter- dates from. 
XVL] fl. gen. An INDENTURE, q.v. 2. Now 
only: The charter or deed made between 
owners and merchants for hire of a ship, and. 
safe delivery of the cargo 1539. 

Cha'rter School. One of the schools estab- 
lished in Ireland by the Charter Society 
founded in 1733, to provide Protestant educa- 
tion for the Catholic poor. 

Chartism (tfai-atiz’m). [f. as next + -I8M.] 
Eng. Hist. The democratic movement and 
principles of the Chartists, 1838-48. 

Chartist (tfa-atist). 1838. [f. L. charta, used. 
in the sense of ‘charter’, + -18T.] One of the 
body of political reformers (chiefly opera- 
tives), whose principles were embodied in 
the ‘People’s Charter’ (CHARTER sb. 1 quots.). 
Also attrib. 

Chartographer (kaato:gráfoz). 1804. [var. 
sp. of CARTOGRAPHER, after L. charta.) = 
CARTOGRAPHER. So Chartogra‘phic, -al 
a. Charto'éraphist. Charto'graphy. 

|| Chartreuse (fartró:z). 1866. [Fr., fem. of 
Chartreux; see next, and CHARTERHOUSE.] 1. 
A liqueur made by the monks of La Grande 
Chartreuse, near Grenoble, with aromatic 
herbs and brandy. 2. A colour; pale apple- 


green 1884. 
|| Chartreux (fa-rtrd). ME. [Fr., alt. f. 
OFr. Charleus :- med,L. Carthusius; see 


CARTHUSIAN.] 1. A Carthusian; also attrib. 
2. The Charterhouse (School) 1779. 

Chartulary' (ka-atiwliri). 1571. [- med.L. 
c(h)artularium ; see CARTULARY.] A collection 
or set of charters; = CARTULARY, Q.V. 

Cha'rtulary?. 1678, [- med.L. c(hartu- 
larius; see prec. and -ARY*.] A keeper of the 
archives. 

Charwoman  (tfá4wu:máün). 1596. [f. 
CHARE, CHAR sb.* and v.!] A woman hired by 
the day to do odd jobs in a house. So -lady 
joc. 1895. 

Chary (tfé*-ri), a. (OK. éearij, *cæriġ = 
OS. earag, OHG. karag :- WGmc. *karaa-, 
f. *karó CARE sb.; see -Y'.] + 1. Sorrowful 
-ME. t2. Dear; cherished —1820. 3. Care- 
ful, cautious, shy, frugal, sparing (of) 1542. 
4. quasi-adv. Carefully 1590. 

2. Fill the stirrup cup. .from a butt yet charier 
Scorr. 3. 'Faith, I am very c. of my health 
COWPER. Haml. 1. iii. 36. 

Charybdis (kiri-bdis). 1597.  [L. - Gr. 
xápvBÓu.] A dangerous whirlpool on the 
coast of Sicily (now Calofaro), opposite the 
Italian rock Scylla. Used allusively, esp. in 
combination with Scylla, of the danger, in 
avoiding one peril, of running into its 


opposite. 
Chase, chace (tfés), sb.1_ [ME. chace - OFT. 
chace (mod. chasse):- Rom.  *caplia, f. 


*captiare; see CHASE v.'] 1. The action of 
chasing (see CHASE v. 1). 2. The right of hunt- 
ing over a tract of country; also, that of 
keeping beasts of the chase therein 1460. 
3. A tract of unenclosed land reserved for 
breeding and hunting wild animals ME. 
4. That which is hunted ME. 5. Those who 
hunt 1811. 6. The chase-guns of a ship; the 
part of the ship where the chase-ports are 
1622. 7. Tennis. Applied to the second im- 
pact on the floor (or in a gallery) of a ball 
which the opponent has not returned. (See 
O.E.D.) ME. 

1. The c.: Ardently fond of the c. LANE. To give 
c. to (— pursue) a ship 1634. Stern c.: a c. in 


CHASE 


which the chaser follows the chased astern. 3. 
"Their wide enclosed parks, and unenclosed chaces 
STUBBS. 6. Stern c.: the guns in the stern, 

attrib, and Comb. : c.-gun, a gun removed to the 
€.-ports ahead or astern; -ports, the ports at the 
bows or through the stern of the ship. 

Chase (tféis), sb.” 1580. [- Fr. châsse shrine 
of relics, setting of gems, casing, case i= L. 
capsa box, repository, f. capere take, receive. 
Cf. CASE sb.'] 1. The setting of a gem. 2. 
Printing. The quadrangular iron frame in 
which pages or slips of type are locked up 
1612. 

Chase (tfés) sb. 1611. [- Fr. chas, orig. 
enclosure, enclosed place, mod. eye of a 
needle, perforated sinker, - Pr. cas, caus — 
med.L. capsum thorax, nave of church.] 
gen. A groove or furrow. 1. The cavity of a 
gun barrel; the part of a gun in front of the 
trunnions 1647. 2. A groove cut in the face of 
a wall, to receive a pipe, etc.; a trench for 
drain tiles 1871. 3. Shipbuilding. A kind of 
joint by which the overlapping joint of 
clinker-built boats passes at the stem and 
stern into a flush joint as in carvel-built 
boats. 

Chase, chace (tfé's), v.' [- OFr. chacier 
(mod. chasser):- Rom. *captiare, for L. 
captare, frequent. of capere take. See CATCR.] 
1. To pursue with a view to catching (see 
quots.). Also intr. (absol.) and fig. 2. trans. 
To run after in play 1830. 3. intr. To run with 
speed. Still dial. ME. 4. To drive pre- 
cipitately from, out of, to, into, etc. ; to drive 
away, forth, etc. ME.; to put to flight (arch.) 
ME. + 5. To drive (cattle, etc.) —1670. 

1. To c. the hart TENNYSON, a process-server 
1886, a ship SwrFT. intr. To c. in the woods LD. 
BERNERS, with the squadron 1748. fig. To c. 
Tiches BURNS. 2. Chasing each other merrily 
TENNYSON. Hence Cha'seable, Cha:sable a. fit 
to be hunted. 

Chase (tfé's), v.* ME. [app. short for 
ENOHASE.] 1, To adorn (metal, etc.) with 
"work embossed or engraved in relief. 2. To 
set (a gem, eto.) in. Also fig. (rare) 1859. 

1823. [f. CHASE sb.*] To groove, 


Chaser (tfé-sor). ME. [- OFr. chacéour, 
chacéur (mod. chasseur), f. chasser; see CHASE 
v.', -ER*.] 1. One who chases or hunts. 2. 
One who or that which pursues ME, 3. Naut. 
A chase-gun; see Bow-chaser, STERN-CHASER 
1794. 

Chaser* (t{é'-soa). 1707. [f. CHASE v.' + 
-ER!.] 1. One who chases or engraves metal. 
2. A tool used for cutting the threads of 
‘screws 1881. 

Chasing (tfé'-sin), vbl. sb. 1835. [t. CHASE 
v.* + -ING',] 1. The act or art of embossing 
or engraving in relief; also attrib. b. concr. 
The figures or design so produced 1862. 2, 
The cutting of a screw 1881. 

Chasm (kee-z’m). 1596. [- L. chasma — Gr. 
xácua yawning hollow.] 1. A deep yawning 
rent in the surface of the earth or other 
cosmical body; later, a fissure or gap 1636. 
2. A wide crack, break, void, hiatus. Also 
Sig. 1641. 

1, Volcanic chasms CARLYLE. 2. Chasms in a 
rampart Soort. The c. of Seven Centuries CAR- 
LYLE. The c. Tom's departure has made MACAU- 
LAY. Hence Cha‘smal a. Cha'smed ppl. a. 
having chasms. Cha'smy a. abounding with 
chasms; of the nature of or like a c. 

| Chasse’ (fis). 1670. [Fr. châsse; see 
CHASE sb.*] A case for the relics of a saint. 

|| Chasse? (fas). 1800. [Fr., f. chasser; see 
CHASE v.', -OR 2.] A small glass of some 
liqueur, taken to remove the taste of coffee, 
etc. So || Chassé pa. pple. treated with a 
chasse. 

|| Chassé (fase), sb. 1867. [Fr.; lit. ‘chasing, 
chase'.] Dancing. A gliding step, executed 
by bringing one foot behind the other while 
this is at the same time advanced; also, a 
figured step containing two of these, the 
direction for which is chassez croisez. 

|| Chassé, v. Also chassez. 1803. [- Fr. 
chasser.] 1. Dancing. To execute the step or 
movement called a chassé. 2. trans. To dis- 
miss. (Sociely slang.) 1847. 

2. He was chasséd on the spot THACKERAY. 

|| Chasselas (fasolà). 1664. [Fr.] A white 
grape named from Chasselas, near Macon. 
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|| Chasse-marée (fas;maré). 1801. [Fr. = 
chase-tide.] A coasting-vessel, used on the 
French side of the Channel. 

|| Chassepot (fa:spo). 1869. [f. Chassepot, 
the inventor.] A breech-loading, centre-fire 
needle-gun adopted for the French army in 
1866. 

|| Chasseur (fasór) 1796. [Fr., f. chasser; 
see CHASE v.'] 1. A huntsman; a hunter. 2. A 
soldier equipped and trained for rapid move- 
ment 1796. 3. Anattendant upon a person of 
rank and wealth, dressed in a military style 
18... 

1. Chasseurs..beat its woods OUIDA. 3. A 
servant in chasseur's livery entered GEO. ELIOT. 

|| Chassis (fa-si). 1664. [— Fr. châssis :— 
Rom. *capsicium, f. L. capsa CASE sb.*] t 1. 
A SasH —1711. 2. The base-frame, off which 
the carriage of a barbette or casemate gun 
slides backward and forward 1869. 3. The 
base-frame of a motor car 1903. 

Chaste (tfé'st), a. ME. [- (O)Fr. chaste — L. 
castus.] 1. Pure from unlawful sexual inter- 
course; continent, virtuous. Also transf. 
12. Celibate, single -1596. +3. Morally pure, 
innocent —1535. Also fig. 4. Decent; free 
from indecency or offensiveness 1621, 5. fig. 
Chastened ; restrained from all excess 1774. 

1. transf. Chast and honest eyes 1565, 2. Rom. & 
Jul. 1. i, 223. 3. fig. Let me not name it to you, 
you c. Starres Oth. v. ii. 2. 4. C. deportment 
STERNE. 5. A. c. interpretation of nature REID. 
c. tastes 1825. A c. and correct writer J. WARTON. 

C. tree: the tree AGNUS CASTUS. Hence Chastely 
adv. Cha'steness, the quality or state of being c. 

t Chaste, v. [—- OFr. chastier (mod. châtier) 
i= L. castigare CASTIGATE. Repl. by CHASTEN.] 
To CHASTEN —1621. 

Chastelain (tfa-stélein. Now Hist. ME. 
[- OFr. chastelain (mod. châtelain) := L. 
castellanus (in med.L. sense); see CASTELLAN, 
CHATELAIN, -AINE.] = CASTELLAN. 

Chasten (tjë':s’n), v. 1526. [f. CHASTE v. + 
-EN*.] 1. To correct or discipline by punish- 
ment; to chastise. (Usu. of Divine chastise- 
ment.) 2. To render pure in character or 
style; to refine 1715. 3. fig. To restrain from 
excess; to moderate 1856. 

1. Whom the Lorde loveth, him he chasteneth 
Hebr. 12:6. 3. Time and experience have chastened 
me KANE. Hence Cha'stenedly adv. (rare). 
Cha'stener. 

t Cha'stiment. ME. [- OFr. chastiement 
(mod. chátiment), f. chastier; see CHASTE v., 
-MENT.] Chastisement; rebuke —1500. 

Chastise (tfestoi-z), v. ME. [Of doubtful 
origin; prob. (like CHASTEN) a new formation 
on earlier CHASTE v., CHASTY.] f 1. To correct 
(authoritatively) the faults of; to reform 
—1579. t 2. To censure —1699. 3. To punish, 
with a view to amendment; also simply, to 
inflict (esp. corporal) punishment on ME. 
4. = OHASTEN 2 (arch.) 1620. 5. = CHASTEN 3 
(arch.) 1704. 

2. He chastises me for saying [etc.] BENTLEY. 3. 
My father hath chastised you with whippes, but 
I will c. you with scorpions 1 Kings 12:11. A plan 
to c. the intruder ELPHINSTONE. 5. With Pity to 
c. Delight STEELE. Hence Chasti-ser. 

Chastisement (tfe-stizmént). ME. [f. 
prec. + -MENT.] t1. Discipline, training 
-1001. 2. Disciplinary punishment; also 
simply punishment ME. 3. Restraint; 
refining (arch.) 1849, 

1. Experyence is a good c. EARL RIVERS. 2. The 
chasticement..of our peace was vpon him T. 
NORTON. 

Chastity (tfestiti). (ME. chastete — (O)Fr. 
chasteté — L. castitas; see -YTY. Later assim. 
to L. spelling.] The quality or state of being 
chaste (see CHASTE a. 1—3, 5). 

[Una]. the flowre of faith and c. SPENSER F.Q. 
I, iii. 23. The law wych byndyth prestys to 
chastyte T. STARKEY. C. of dress SHENSTONE, of 
Style HALLAM, of Renown STEELE. 

Chastize, var. of CHASTISE. 

+ Chasty, v. ME. [- OFr. chastier (mod. 
chátier):— L. castigare CastiGaTE. Repl. by 
OCHASTISE.] To correct, amend —1500; to 
reprove (ME. only); to inflict disciplinary 
punishment on —1549. e 

Chasuble (tjæ-siŭb’l). (ME. chesible — OFr. 
chesible (cf. AL. cassibula XI); from XVH 
superseded by chasuble — (O)Fr. chasuble :— 
late L. casubla, obscure alt. of L. casula little 
cottage, hut, hooded cloak (Augustine, 
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Isidore) dim. of casa house.] 1, 

astical vestment, a sleeveless mande dl 
the body and shoulders, worn over the alb 
and stole by the celebrant at Mass or thi 
Eucharist. 12. Used also of the Jewiy 
ephod, ete. ME. only. var. Chasule, FULLER, 

Chat (tmt), sb.* 1530. [f. CHAT v.) +4 
Chatter —1768. 2. Familiar and easy talk op 
conversation 1573. 3. dial. Impudence, 

2. A c. about old times 1870. 

Chat (ie), sb.* 1697. [prob. imit. of their 
note.] A name applied to several birds, 
chiefly Sylviade or Warblers; as the Furze. 
C., Stone-c., and Wheat-ear; in N. America, 
to the Yellow-breasted C. (Icteria polyglolia) 
and Long-tailed C. (I. longicauda). 

Chat (tfet), sb.* ME. [~ Fr. chats lit, ‘cats’, 
barren (downy) flowers of walnut, hazel 
willows, ete.; cf. Fr. chatons, Eng. CATKINS.] 
1. A name given to the catkin, + inflorescence, 
or tseed of various plants. Obs. or dial. 2, 
A small branch or twig 1070. Also Chat- 
wood (dial.). 

Chat, sb.' dial. 
small poor potato. 

Chat, sb.’ 1876. [Origin unkn.] Mining, 
Ore with rock adhering to it. 

Chat (tfet), v. ME. [short. f. CHATTER.] 
1. t intr. To chatter —1617. Also f trans, 2, 
intr. To talk in a light and informal manner; 
to converse familiarly 1558. f trans. To talk 
of —1607. 

1. Tam. Shr. m1. ii. 123. 2. The shepherds on the 
lawn. .Sat simply chatting in a rustic row MILT, 

i| Chateau (fà: Pl. chateaux. 1789. [Fr. 
t- OFr. chastel ; see CASTLE.] A castle; alarge 
mansion or country-house : now used only in 
reference to the Continent. 

The c. of a German nobleman H, WALPOLE. 

|| Chatelain (fátolen, fa-téle'n), 1523. [Fr. 
châtelain; see CHASTELAIN.] CHASTELAIN, 
CASTELLAN. (Obs. as an Eng. title.) 

| Chatelaine (fa-téle'n). 1851. [Fr. chdte- 
laine, fem. of prec.] 1. A female castellan; 
the mistress of a country house 1855. 2, An 
ornamental appendage worn by ladies at 
their waist, having short chains attached for 
keys,. scissors, penknife, thimble-case, ete. 
Also attrib. 

Cha‘telet. Now Hist. 1494. [- OFT. 
chastelet (mod. châtelet), dim. of castel CASTLE; 
see -ET, and cf. CASTELLET.] A little castle; the 
name of an ancient prison in Paris. 

Chatellany (fa-télàni). 1668. [- Fr. chátel- 
lenie.] = CASTELLANY. 

+ Chateus, -eux. ME. only. [- OFr., pl. 
of chatel; see CHATTEL.] = CHATTELS, 

t Chatoyant (fatwayan, satoi-ant), 1798. 
[Fr., pres. pple. of chatoyer.] A. adj. Having 
& changeable, undulating lustre, like that of 
a cat's eye in the dark —1800. B. 6b. l. 
Chatoyant quality 1798. 2. A chatoyant 
stone, as the Cat's eye. So || Chatoy api 
changing or undulating lustre (rare), 6 

| Chatta (tfe-ta, tfa-ta). 1700. [Hindi 
chhdta.) Anglo-Ind. An umbrella (in India). 

Chattel (tjæ-t'l). ME. [- OFr. chatel E 
catel CATTLE) = Pr. captal := med.L. Cap ; 
see CAPITAL sb.*] +1. Property; goo y 
money ME. only; live stock (rare) —1606. 
With pl. A movable possession; any d 
property other than real estate or a freehold. 
(Usu. in pl.) 1549. Also transf. and fin. ul 

2. Goods dnd chattels: all kinds of persone 
property. Chattels personal: all movable goods, 
as money, plate, cattle. Chattels, real UE tere 
was TEE Er o DU. Hence 
est, an interest in leaseho! & 
Cha‘ttelism, the system of holding human beings 


1840. [Origin unkn.] A 


as chattels. 3 " 
Chatter (tfe-tox), v. ME. Dites of m 
quent. formation; see -ER’. be ier m 


1. Of birds: To utter short vor 
rapid succession; now applied to somot 
approaching those of the human volo e T 
human beings: To talk rapidly, ince SER 
and with more sound than sense. intr. idly 
trans. ME. 3. To make & noise 5 rap) 
repeated collisions. Also causally. i 

1. The jay makes answer as the magpie cht 
Worpsw. 2. To c. about marriage 1549, 
Temp. 1. ii. 9. 3. My teeth c. BOYLE. 
tion causes the work and the tool to €. Ba tie.) 
other HovrzAPFEL. Hence Chattera d | 
systematic chattering. Cha-tterbox, an 
chatterer. Cha:tteringly adv. 


iio) s^. ME. [f. Der? u 

LE of birds, apes, etc. 2. In- 
| ool talk prate, tattle 1851. 

-2. Your words are put idle and empty e. Loner. 

b ‘er (tfee:toroz). 1540. [f. as prec. + 

am] 1, One who chatters; a tattler. var. 

Chatter. 2. Any bird of the family Am- 

s esp. the Bohemian C. or Waxwing 

); in N. Amer. the Cedar- 

or ©. of Carolina (4. carolinensis or 


cedrorum) 1730. 

aS gb. [f. CHAT v. + -ERY.] 
n» MME. D'ARBLAY. 

mm n 6. [f. CHATTER sb. + -¥*] 

Given to chatter (rare). 


[Chatty (Ma i, sb. 1781. [Hindi eAdti.] 
Anglo-Ind. An East Indian pot for water. 

Chatty (tri), a. 1702. [f. CHAT sb.' + 
-y',] Given to chat. Hence Cha‘ttiness, the 
quality of being c. 

Chaucerian (tfdsi*-riin), a. (sb.) 1660. [f. 
the proper name + -L 1, Of, pertaining to, 
or characteristic of Chaucer or his writings. 
2.85. Astudent of Chaucer 1868. So Chau'cer- 
ism, an expression used by, or imitated 


from, Chaucer. 

Chaud-mellé, -mella, ME. [- OFr. chaude, 
melle ‘heated affray'; see MÊLÉE. (Erron. 
identified with chance medley.)) Sc. Law. A 
Sudden affray arising from the heat of 
passion; hence, the wounding or killing of a 
man in such an affray, without premeditation. 

Chaudron (fódron) 1883. [Fr., = caul- 
dron; see CHALDRON.] A reddish colour, 
resembling copper. Also attrib. 

Chaudron, obs. f. CHALDRON. 

Chauffer (tjo:fox). 1833. [var. of CHAFER!, 
perh. infl. by Fr. chauffoir, f. chauffer, heat, 
OHAFE v.] A metal basket containing fire, 
formerly used in lighthouses ; a small portable 

, usually of iron, with air-holes and a 


D inis 
auffeur ([0-foz, collog. fv-voa, Fr. fofdr). 

1899. [- Fr. chauffeur stoker, fireman, f. 
chauffer heat up. The first motor-cars were 
Bteam-driven.] A professional driver of a 
motor car. 

Chauldron, obs. f. CHALDRON. 

Chaum, sb. and v. dial. = CHAWM. 

l| Chaumontel (fómóntel). 1755. [Name of 
4 village in France.] A large variety of pear. 

Chaun-, obs. sp. of CHAN-. 

Chau'noprockt. [— Gr. xavvénpwxros * wide- 
breeched' (L. & 8..] A ‘wide-breeched’ 
Person, BROWNING. 

I Chaussée (fóse). 1817. [Fr.; see CAUSEY.] 
aoe a high road (in France, Belgium, 

lChausses. pl. Hist. 1484. [Fr., = cloth- 

à for the legs. Formerly naturalized 
A OB Pantaloons or tight coverings for 

area tet; esp. of mail (in OF r. chauces 

| Chaussure (Josii-r). (ME. chawcer - AFr 
ees = OFr. chaucier, Pr. causier shoe; 
pon T. chaussure (whence mod.Eng. form) 
Roa: with suffix -Unz, but cf. med.L. calcea- 
d Anything worn on the feet; shoes, 


, eto. 

l Chauvin (Jóven) [Fr.; from Nicolas 
uen 2] Rochefort, a veteran soldier of 
eon Republic and Empire, whose 
Mauao: patriotism was ultimately 
Tatio oh y his comrades.) Popularized as 
p & character in Cogniard's vaudeville, 
rod Tricolore. 1831. 

Uvinism (fovviniz'm). 1870. [- Fr. 
Form Be). pi Died: bes -ISM.] Exag- 
icose patrioti: e 
"inst. Chauvin‘ stic crotigre So Chau 
y v. - [f. CHAFF; cf. half, halve. 
as Bl or strew with chaff. ina eus 
UM the chaff from —1726. 

n b ME. form of JowL, sb.! Hence 


"Vel v. to wag th E 
mumble (foo ad he jaws, chatter; trans. 


"Vender. 1475. 

1 rad the chub (fish). 
E. inspire, 8b.' 1530. [var. of JAW 
SIR ), perh. by blending with CHEW v.] 

d SA Rarely in sing. A jaw —1601. 
E (now vulgar). 1772. [t. CHAW 
chewed. 9f chewing; also, that which is 


[rel. to CHEVIN.] — 
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Chaw (t{@), v. (now vulgar). 1530. [var. of 
CHEW v.] 1. To chew; now esp. to chew 
without swallowing; to champ. Also infr. 
t 2. fig. To mumble (words) -1649; to rumi- 
nate upon, brood over1558. 3. U.S. slang. 
To c. up : to ‘do for’ 1844. 

1. Chawe your meat well 1562. As venemous as a 
chaw’d bullet 1683. 2. To c. one's malice 1600. 
Hence Chaw-er (rare). 

Chaw:-bacon. 1822. [f. prec.] A country 
bumpkin. 

fChaw'buck, sb. 1698. [- Urdu chdbuk 
horse-whip.] A whip; flogging with a whip 
—1784. Hence + Chaw'buck v. to whip. 

Chaw-dron. (ME. chaudoun — OFr. chau- 
dun offal, pettitoes — med.L. calduna (whence 
also MLG. kaldüne, G. kaldaunen), app. 
— L. cal(i)dus hot. Present sp. (XVII) assim. to 
CHALDRON.] f 1. A sauce, consisting of chopped 
entrails, spice, etc. 1615. 2, Entrails, esp. as 
used for food (arch.) 1578. 

t Chawn, sb. 1601. [Identical in meaning 
with CHINE sb.', and perh. a deriv. of CHINE 
v.! (pa. t. chane, chone in ME.).] A gap, cleft, 
fissure; a chine 21799. Hence + Chawn v. to 
gape or cause to gape open. 

Chaw:-stick. 1756. [f. CHAW v. + STICK sb.] 
A species of Gouania (G. domingensis, N.O. 
Rhamnacez), so called in Jamaica because its 
stems are chewed as a stomachic. 

|| Chay, choy (tfé', tfai, tfoi), chaya (tfai-a). 
1598. [- Tamil saya, in other Indian verna- 
culars shaya, chaya.] The root of the Indian 
plant Oldenlandia umbellata (N.O. Cincona- 
cec), which yields a deep red dye. 

Chay. [f. CHArsE, mistaken for a pl. form; 
cf. SHAY.] 

t Che (tfo), pron. An expanded form of CB, 
for ich I. 

+ Cheap, sb. (ME. chép, OE. ééap barter, 
bargain, price, market = OFris. kdp, OS. 
kóp (Du. koop), OHG. kouf (G. kauf), ON. 
kaup n. :- Gmc. *kaupaz, -am, rel. to OE. 
Giepan (see CHEAP v.); all based on an early 
Gmc. adoption of L. caupo small tradesman, 
innkeeper. OE. ééap survives in the proper 
names Cheapside, East Cheap, Chepstow; 
Chapman. Cf. CHAP sb.*] 1. A bargain; 
bargaining -ME. 2. Market; a market-place. 
(Hence in place-names, as Cheapside, etc.) 
-1596. 3. Price —1440. 4. Goods, esp. (live) 
cattle (OE. only). 

2. Good cheap: a Snesp nat. (Hence chea; 
alone: Plenty ; opp. to dearth.) quasi-adj. That 
a good bargain; cheap. quasi-adv. Cheaply. 

Cheap (tfip). 1509. [ellipt. for t good cheap 
(xiv-xvm), earlier t at good cheape (XIV-XV) 
‘as a good bargain’, phr. formed, after (O)Fr. 
à bon marché ‘at good market’, on ME. chép; 
see prec.] 

A. adj. 1. Low in price; inexpensive. Opp. 
to dear. Also transf. (of the price, the market, 
etc.) 1598. 2. Well worth the price 1611. 
3. fig. Costing little labour, trouble, eto. 
1603. 4. Hence, Worthless 1571. 5. Lightly 
esteemed, common 1591. 

1. Cheapest, say the prudent, is the dearest labour 
EMERSON. 2. Goods may be low-priced, and not 
c. DE For. 4. His c. Latin 1872. 5. Making the 
king c. Pepys. Phr. Dirt c.: as €. as dirt. So Dog 
c.(colloq.). Hence Cheap-ish a., -ly adv., -ness. 


B. advb. At a low price, cheaply; easily 
1568. 

C. subst. in On the c.: on the cheap scale, 
cheaply 1888. 


Comb.: C. Jack or C. John, a travelling hawker 
who offers bargains; c. trip: see TRIP; hence 
cheap-tripper. 

+ Cheap, v. (OE. ciepan ( :— *kaupjan) and 
ééapian trade, bargain, = OS. kopian, kopon, 
OHG. koufen, koufón, ON. kaupa, Goth. 
kaupón — L. caupo; see CHEAP sb.] 1. orig. 
(intr.) To barter; to trade -ME. 2. trans. To 
buy -ME.; to offer to buy, price —1614; to 
offer for sale —1580. 

Cheapen (tfip'n) v. 1574. [f. CHEAP a. 
and v. + -EN*.] 1. To ask the price of, bid 
for. Also fig. (arch.). 2. To make cheap, 
lower the price of 1833. Also fig. 3. intr. To 
become cheap (lit. and fig.) 1805. 

1. I cheapened a pig and was asked only eighteen 
sols WILKES. 2. To c. production MILL. Hence 
Chea'pener, ta bidder, var. + Chea'per; one 
who makes a thing cheap. 

+ Chea'ping, vbl. sb. OE. [f. CHEAP v. + 
-1N6*.] 1.Bargaining ; buying and selling —1580. 


CHECK 


2. Market, a market-place. (Hence in place- 
names, as Chipping Norton, etc.) 1587. 

Cheare, obs. f. CHAIR, CHEER. 

Cheat (tfit) sb.' [In sense 1 ME. chet(e, 
aphet. f. achet, var. of eschet EScHEAT. Sense 
3 is of doubtful origin; senses 4-6 are from 
the vb.] f 1. An EsCHEAT —1049. + 2. Booty, 
spoil —1610. +3. Thieves Cant. ‘Thing, 
article', usually with a descriptive word 
—1826. 4. t The action of cheating; fraud 
—1696; a fraud, an imposition 1648. 5. One 
who or that which cheats 1532. 6. Local 
name for grasses, which resemble the grain. 
among which they grow. 

3. The c. (= nubbing-, topping-, treyning-c.): the 
gallows, 4. Those who live by cheats and quirks. 
1690. 5. Extortioners and cheats FARRAR. 
Callinge . . the dice Chetes 1532. 

f Cheat, sb.' 1450. [Origin unkn.; cf. 
MaNCeHET.] Wheaten bread of the second 
quality; see MANCHET —1655. 

Cheat (tfit), v. 1440. (ME. chete, aphet. f. 
achete (ACHEAT), phon. var. of eschete ESCHEAT ; 
see A- pref. 9.] t 1. trans. To escheat. ME. 
only. 2. To deprive of by deceit 1590; to 
impose upon 1684. 3. intr. To practise deceit 
1647. 4, To beguile (weariness, etc.) 1712. 
+ 5. To obtain by cheating —1737. 

2. The Scaffold of its prey to c. 1821. To c. the 
eye with blear illusion MILT. 3. To c. in an 
examination 1889. 4. To c. the time SCOTT. 
Hence Chea:table a. that may be cheated. 
Cheatee:, one who is cheated (collog.), Cheater, 
tan escheator; one who cheats, (An habitual 
cheater is now called a CHEAT.) Chea-'tery, the 
practice of cheating. 

Che'bacco. 1837. [app. — Pg. xabeco 
(fabe*ko); cf, next and XEBEC.] C.-boat: A 
kind of vessel employed in the Newfoundland 
fisheries; called also pinkstern. 

Chebec, -ck (ffbe-k). Now usu. Xebec. 
1762. [- Fr. chebec- It. sciabecco — Arab. 
Sabak; see XEBEC.] A small three-masted 
Mediterranean vessel, a X EBEC. 

| Chebule (kébz-]. 1599. [- Fr. chébule; 
perh.- Urdu Kübuli of Cabul] The dried 
prune-like astringent fruit of Terminalia- 
Chebula, imported under the name of myro- 
balan. Also attrib. Hence Chebu'lic a. 

Check (tfek), int. and sb.* (Aphetic - OFr. 
eschec (mod. échec), alt. of *eschac (pl. -as) = 
Pr. escac, It. scacco :- Rom. (med.L.) scaccus 
— Arab. - Pers. šāh king, SHAH; cf. CHECK- 
MATE, CHESS, EXCHEQUER. ] 

A. int. A call at chess by which an opponent 
is notifled that his King is exposed. Also fig. 
fig. Therewith Fortune said Checke here 
CHAUCER. 

B. sb. 1. Chess. The act of threatening the 
King; the position of the King when he is 
exposed to the attack of one of the opponent’s 
men ME. Also fig. and transf. + 2. A taunt 
—1635; a rebuke, censure —1751. 3. A sudden 
arrest given to the onward course of any- 
thing; a rebuff, repulse, reverse 1515. 4. 
Hawking. A false stoop, when a hawk for- 
sakes her quarry for baser game. Hist. ME. 
Also, the baser game itself 1575. 5. A sudden 
stoppage or pause 1532. + 6. A stoppage of 
wages or a fine; the amount stopped —1708. 
7. Restraint upon action or conduct by & 
controlling power 1579. 8. Any person or 
thing that checks 1647. 9. Control by which 
accuracy, etc., is secured 1786. 10, A mark 
made against an item in an account, list, eto., 
to show that it has been checked. 11. A 
counterfoil, token, ticket, or other means to 
secure accuracy, security from fraud, eto. 
1700. 12. A counter used in games at cards. 
U.S.1870. + 13. Short for CHECK-ROLL ~1611. 

3. À c. to industry McCunLOOR. Our c. in Hol- 
land 1799. The hounds ran him without a c. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE. 4. To fly at c. Of dogs: Torun 
atc. 5. 1 To take c.: to pull up, take offence. 7. In 
c.: under control. 8. Of the checks to population 
Maraus. 12. To hand in one’s checks: to die 


Clerk ur the c.: an officer in the royal household. 
keeping the c.-roll and having control of the 
yeomen of the guard, etc. ; + formerly, an officer 
of control in the dockyards, etc. 

Check (tfek), sb.* ME. [prob. short for 
checker, CHEQUER sb.'] 1. Her. and gen. A 
pattern of cross lines forming small squares, 
as in a chess-board. 2. A fabric with such a 
pattern 1614. Also attrib. 

Check, sb.*, var. of CHEQUE. 


CHECK 


Check (tfek), v.1 [Aphetic — OFr. eschequier 
play chess, give check to, f. eschec CHECK 
sb.) I. 1. Chess. To give check to an oppo- 
nent’s King (see CHECK sb.* 1) 1614. Also fig. 
+ 2. To strike, hit —1608 ; intr. to clash —1632. 

2. If it [Loue] checke once with businesse BACON. 

IL. 1. To stop or retard the motion or course 
of ME. t2. intr. (for refl.) To stop short; to 
stand at; to wince (at) 1724. Hawking. To 
forsake the quarry and fly at baser game (cf. 
CHECK sb.! 4) 1522. f 3. To stop (a person) 
from receiving part of his wages; to fine, 
mulct —1803. 

1. To c. a brace (Naut.): to ease it off when too 
stiffly extended. C. her (a ship): stop her way. 
(Adm. Smyth.) 2. That which you c. at is the 
immortality of the soul JER. TAYLOR. To c. at the 
fist (Hawking): to shy at, recoil from, the fist. 

III, t1. To taunt, revile —1592. 2. To 
rebuke 1514. 

2. t To c. at (intr.): to aim reproof at. 

IV. 1. fig. To stop (action, growth, etc.); to 
repress, restrain 1581. 2. To curb, control; to 
act as a check on 1630. 3. To control (a state- 
ment, account, etc.) by some method of com- 
parison. Also to c. a person (in his account, 
etc.) 1695. 

1. If T can checke my erring loue, I will Two Gent. 
Ir iv. 213, To c. a laugh JANE AUSTEN. 2. In 
England, the strong classes c. the weaker EMER- 
SON. 3. To c. off: to tick off as found correct. To 
c. up: to examine or count up in detail. 

V. intr. To draw a cheque (upon a person, 
for an amount). U.S. 1848. 

Hence Checked ppl. a.* stopped in progress ; re- 
pressed; restrained. Checker sb.* one who checks. 

Check (tjek), v.* ME. [Goes with earlier 
CHECK sb.'; short for checker, CHEQUER v.] 
To mark with a pattern of tsquares, or 
crossing lines. Also transf. and t fig. Hence 
Checked ppl. a.* Che-cker sb.* = CHEQUER, 
q.v.; spec. in pl. Draughts. 

Check-, in comb. [from the stem of CHECK 
9.1): 

check-book, a book in which items of control 
are entered (but see also. CUR ; -clerk; -key, 
a latch-key; -lock, a small lock for securing a 
lock, bar, bolt, etc. ; -man, one who checks fares, 
tickets, etc.; -nut, a nut screwed over another 
one to ‘keep it from loosening; -rein, (a) a coup- 
ling-rein; [y a strap which prevents a horse from 
lowering his head ; -strap, the strap of a helmet, 
etc., running under the chin; -taker; -till, a 
till with a contrivance to check the receipts; 
-weigher, -weighman, at collieries, a man act- 
ing for the workmen who checks the weight of 
the coal sent up. 

Checker, v.; see CHEQUER. 

Che'cker-berry. 1823. [Cf. CHEQUER sb.*] 
The fruit of Gaultheria procumbens ; hence the 
plant itself; the winter-green. % The Par- 
tridge-berry, Michella repens (Webster). 

t Che'cker-roll, che'quer-roll. 1461. [f. 
checker, CHEQUER sb.'] A roll of persons 
chargeable to the royal exchequer; CHECK- 
ROLL. transf. A roll of persons. —1589. 

Che'ckery. ME. (aphet. f. AFr. eschekeré, 
OFr. eschequeré a. and sb., pa. ppl. formation 
on eschequier (see EXCHEQUER); cf. the parallel 
formation CHEQUERED. See -Y*] f Checked 
cloth —1472; chequed pattern (rare) 1837. 

+ Checklaton, var. of CICLATON. Spenser. 

+ Che'ckle, v. 1627. [= north. KECKLE v.'; 
cf. CHUCKLE.] intr. To laugh giddily —1684. 

Che'ckless, a. rare. 1604. [f. CHECK sb.* 
+ -LESS.] Unchecked. 

Checkmate (tfe-kmé'-t), int. and sb. [aphet. 
— OFr. eschec mat = Pr. escac mat — Pers. 
šāh mát the king is dead; see CHECK sb.', 
MATE a.] 

A. int. Exclam. at chess by a player on put- 
ting the opponent's King into inextricable 
check, whereby the game is won; orig. 
meaning (your) King is dead’. (Now MATE.) 
Also transf. 

B. sb. 1. This exclam. as a name for itself, 
&nd for the conclusive move which it an- 
nounces. To give c. to: to make this move. 
(Also MATE.) ME. Also fig. and transf. t2. 
(erron.) An equal in a contest, a match; as if 
‘a mate that checks’ —1651. 

1. fig. Loue they him called, that gaue me c. 
SPENSER. s 

Checkmate (tfe-kmé'-t), v. ME. [f. thesb.] 
1. Chess. To give checkmate to; see the sb. 
sense 1. (Now to MATE.) 1789. 2. transf. To 
arrest or defeat utterly. Now, often: To de- 
feat the ‘game’ of, by a counter-move. ME. 
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2 To c. the ingenuity of the local taxmasters 
1884. 


t Check-roll. 1450. [Later var. of CHECKER- 
ROLL, influenced by CHECK v.] 1. = CHECKER- 
ROLL —1769. 2. A list of servants —1636. 3. 
fig. A muster-roll 1653. 

Che'ck-stone. 1587. [Origin unkn.; cf. 
Se. chuckie-stones.] A small smooth round 
pebble; a game played with these. Also fig. 
Still dial. 

Che'ck-string. 1774. A string by which 
the occupant of a carriage may signal to the 
driver to stop. 

Che'cky, chequee, a. 1486. [orig. aphet. 
— OFr. eschequié, eschequé (see -Y*); later 
assim. to Eng. adjs. in -Y'.] Her. and gen. 
Checked, chequered. 

Cheddar. 1666. Name of a village in 
Somerset. Hence Cheddar cheese (or Cheddar). 

fl Chedreux. 1678. [Proper name.] A 
kind of peruke —1745. 

|| Chee-chee. 1781. [perh. - Hindi chhi-chhi 
fie! (lit. filth).] Anglo-Ind. The minced Eng- 
lish of half-breeds or Eurasians; the class of 
half-breeds. 

Cheek (tfik), sb. [OE. ééoce = OFris. 
ziüke :- WGmc. *keuka; varying with OE. 
Gace, ééce = (M)LG. kake, kéke, MDu. kake 
(Du. kaak):- WGme. *keka.) I. lit. t 1. 
The jaw, jaw-bone —ME.; pl. (also sing.) the 
fauces —1450. 2. The side of the face below 
the eye OE. Also fig. 3. collog. Insolence 
in speaking to anyone 1840; cool confidence, 
effrontery 1852. 

Hn Ocean's c, BYRON. 3. To give c.: = CHEEK 
v. To have the c. (to do anything). To one's own c. 
(vulgar): to oneself. Phr. C. by jowl: side by 
side; in the closest intimacy. 

II. Transf. and techn. Mostly in pl. 1. gen. 
Side 1555. 2. The side-posts of a door, gate, 
etc. ME. 3. Harness. The ring or other part 
&t each end of the bit 1617. 4. Mech., etc. 
Those parts of machines, etc., which are 
arranged in lateral pairs: e.g. the side- 
pieces of a piece of ordnance; the jaws of & 
vice; in Founding, one of the parts of a flask 
consisting of more than two parts 1650. 5. 
Naut.: a. the projections on each side of a 
mast on which the trestle-trees rest; b. the 
outside wooden part of a block, etc. 1627. 

1. By the cheeks of a red fire STEVENSON. 2. To 
name sic a word at my door c. SCOTT. 

Comb. : c.-bone, + the bone of the lower jaw ; the 
bone above the c. forming the lower boundary of 
the orbits of the eyes; -pouch, a pouch-like 
enlargement of the c., esp. in some monkeys; 
-tooth, a molar. 

Cheek (tfik), v. 1538. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To form a cheek or side to. 2. collog. To 
address cheekily; to face with effrontery 
1840. 

Cheeked (tfikt), a. 1552. [See -ED*.] Hav- 
ing a cheek or cheeks; in comb. as red-c., etc. 

Cheeky (tfi-ki), a. collog. 1859. [f. CHEEK 
sb. I. 3 +-¥'.] Characterized by cheek. 
Hence Chee-kiness (collog.). 

Cheep (tfip), sb. Chiefly Sc. 1774. [f. next.] 
A faint shrill sound, such as the voice of a 
young bird or a mouse. 

Cheep (tfip), v. Chiefly Sc. 1513. [Of imit. 
origin; cf. PEEP v.'] infr. To utter cheeps, 
like young birds, mice, bats, etc. Also trans. 

trans. ‘Hold hard now’, cheeps little Conchy M. 
Scorr. Hence Chee'per; esp. of the chicks of 
fee and grouse. Chee'py a. given to cheep- 

Cheer (tfie1), sb. [ME. chere — AFr. chere, 
OFr. chiere face :— late L. cara face — Gr. xdpa 
head.] f 1. The face —1590; the expression 
of the face; countenance (arch.) —1830. 2. 
Disposition, mood; usu. qualified as ‘good’, 
‘glad’, etc. ME. 3. Gladness, mirth, gaiety 
ME. t4. Hospitable reception or entertain- 
ment —1060. 5. concr. Fare, viands, food ME. 
6. Solace; encouragement 1549. 7. A shout 
of encouragement, welcome, approbation, or 
congratulation ; esp. in pl. 1720. 

1. To dreden the chere of them WYCLIF Jer. 1:17. 
2. So I piped with merry c. BLAKE. To be of good 
c. What c.?: ‘how are you?’ 5. To fede on simple 
cheare 1567. The fewer the better c., i.e. the more 
for each to eat. 7. The result was received with 
cheers and counter-cheers 1889. Hence Chee-r- 
less a. devoid of c. Chee'rless-ly adv., -ness. 


Cheer (tfi*i, v. ME. [f. the sb.] t 1. refi. 
and intr. To assume a disposition or state of 
mind —1725. 2. To make of good cheer ME.; 


CHEETAH 


refl. to take heart (mostly in imper.) My, 3, 
To make cheerful ME. ; also f intr. 4, tran 
t To feast —1697; to solace as food does 1543; 
5. To brighten up (the face, ete.) 1611. 6, To 
encourage, inspirit, animate, or incite; now 
esp. by cries or shouts ME. 7. To salute with 
Deu 1798. Also ini 
« How c. you gentlemen GREI] a 
he bis fair Spouse Mira’ P.L. eters eee 
That c. but not inebriate CoweER, 6. He cheerd 
ie her who fle 
ship was sheer, COLERIDGE, DEDEN, te 
eer up, raise the spirits of 
words; intr. (for refl.) to take Hp 
Cheerrer, he who or that which cheers; Se, a 
cheering cup. Chee'ringly adv. "tas 
Cheered (tfi?ad), a. ME. [f. CHEER sb. and 
vb.---ED.] 1. Having a (certain) cheer or 
countenance. 2. ppl. a. Made cheerful, 
Cheerful (tfi*iful) a. ME. [f. CHEER sb, + 
-FUL.] 1. Full of cheer; of good cheer; blithe, 
lively and in good spirits. 2. Cheering, ani- 
mating; bright, enlivening 1460. 
1. God loveth a c. giver 2 Cor, 9:7. 2. C, Cham- 
bers BACON, colours BURKE. Chee'rfulize v. to 
make c, Chee'rful-ly adv., -ness. 


Cheerio (tfi?-rió"-), in. Also cheero. 1910, 
[f. CHEER(Y + O int.) A parting exclama- 
tion of encouragement. 

Cheerly (tfi*-ali), 1558, [f. CHEER sb, + 
-LY! and *.] A. adj. Cheerful (arch.) 1571, 
B. adv. 1. Cheerily (arch.) 1558. spec. 
Heartily, with a will. Temp. I. i. 6. 2, Cheer- 
ingly 1794. Hence + Chee'rliness. 

Cheer-up, var. CHIRRUP. 

Cheery (tfi?ri) a. 1611. [f. CHEER sb, + 
-Y'] 1. Abounding in cheerfulness; lively. 
2. Such as to cheer; cheering 1720. 

1. The Corporal, with c. eye STERNE. 2.À c. bowl 
Gay. Hence Chee'rily adv. Chee'riness. 

Cheese (tfiz), sb.' [OE. cése, *ciese, éjse = 
OS. kāsi, k(i)ési (Du. kaas), OHG, chási, kāsi 
(G. käse) :- WGme. *kási =L. cdseus] 1, 
The curd of milk (coagulated by rennet) 
separated from the whey and pressed into à 
solid mass; (with pl.) a shaped mass of this. 
2. transf. (in Cider-making) A mass of pomace 
pressed together in the form of a cheese 1796. 
3. The fruit of the common Mallow (Malva 
silvestris), of a flattened cheese-like shape 


butter, or whipped egg and sugar 
black fly (Piopi nla easel) bred ine. 
maggot of the c.-fly; also the y 
cheese-hopper : -mite, the minute arachnid (carus 
domesticus) which infests old c.; -press, an 


apparatus for pressing the curds in cheese-mak- 
ing: -rennet, Pronning, Galium edi day i 
Bedstraw, occas. used to coagulate milk} ee 
, the mould in which the curds are pres 


and the c. shaped. 
Cheese (tfiz), sb.* slang. 1818. [- Hind. ^ 
Pers. chiz thing.] The correct thing. — — 
Cheese, v. 1812. [Origin unkn.] T 
slang. To stop, leave off. C. it! = have dont 
run away! 
ENDE -lep'. T 
; f. CHEESE + a wor 
ad G. dial. lüpp rennet.) 1. Rennet, for 
use in cheese-making. 2. The dried stomac! 
of a calf, ete., similarly used foul aat] 
Chee'selip, -lep*. 1530. [Or ; 
The aimon 5 oed louie; also, the allied 
Armadillo wood-louse (? dial.). 
Cheessemonger. 1510. One who 
"Chee: ing. 1507. sb. A paring of the 
iee'se-pa:ri . M96. e 
rind of mue ‘Also fig. vbl. sb. The paring ^ 
cheese. fig. Parsimonious saving 1871. 
Parsimonious 1867. 


Jow dial. (OB. ése- 
Now diee N. ljf herds 


deals in 


resembling, cheese. { 2. [prob. f. 
Fine, Ames 1858. Hence Chee'siness: | 

Cheetah (tfitá). 1781. 
The Hunting Leopard, Ai 
(Felis jubata), used for huntini 


CHEEWINK 


ink, che-, (t{i;wink). 1796. [From 
m ee: also fowhee.| A N. Amer. bird 
(Pipilo erythrophthalmus), also called Ground- 
"Thet (eb. 1842. [Fr.; = *head'.] A head 
cook in the kitchen of a large household. 
| Chef d'œuvre (fedó-vr). PL , chefs- 
d'euvre. 1762. [Fr.; lit. ‘chief (piece) of 
work'.] A masterpiece. 

Chego, obs. f. CHIGOE. — 

Cheil-, cheilo-, repr. Gr. xeAo-, comb. $ 
xeos lip, used more commonly in the Latin- 
ized spelling chil-, CH1LO-. 

Cheir-, cheiro-, repr. Gr. xepo-, comb. f. 
yelp hand; also written chir-, CHIRO-, q.v. 

Cheiropod, -ped. 1837. [f. CHEIRO- + 
Gr, mois, 708 foot.) Zool. A name applied to 
mammals possessed of hands, including the 
Bimana and Quadrumana. 

|| Cheiroptera (koiro-ptéra), sb. pl. Occas. 
chir-. 1835. [mod.L. (Cuvier) f. CHEIRO- 4- 
Gr. mrepóv wing; sce -A suff. 4.] Zool. An 
order of Mammalia, having elongated finger- 
bones supporting à membrane attached to 
the posterior limbs and the side of the body, 
and adapted for flight: the Bats. Hence 
Cheiro'pteran a. and sb. Cheiro'pterous a. 


|| Cheirotherium airopi?-ridm). 1855. 
[f. CHEIRO- + Gr. Onpéov beast.) Paleont. A 
large extinct four-footed animal, whose 


footprints resemble a human hand. Hence 
Cheirotherian a. 

Cheka, see Tcheka, 

|| Chela' (kzlá) Pl. chelæ (ki-H). 1040. 
[mod.L. alt. of L. chele or its source Gr. xmàń.] 
The prehensile claw of crabs and lobsters; 
also, of scorpions. Hence Che'late, Cheli:- 
ferous, Che'liform «adj 

|| Chela* (tfe-là). 1883. [Hindi; = ‘slave, 
servant/.] In esoteric Buddhism, a novice. 

Hence Che'laship. 

Chele'rythrine. [t. L. chel(idonia celandine 
+ Gr. épvipds red + -INE*.] Chem. An 
alkaloid forming orange-red salts, obtained 
from Chelidonium. 

Chelicer, -cere (ke in). 1835. [- Fr. 
chélicére, mod.L. chelicera, f. Gr. x»Mi (see 
CHELA?) + xépas horn.] One of the prehensile 
claws which arm the proboscis of scorpions 
and spiders. Hence Cheli'ceral a. 

Chelidonic (kelido:nik), a. 1803. [f. L. 
chelidonia celandine + -1.] Chem. In C. 
acid, C;H,0,, obtained from the juice of the 
Greater Celandine. 

| Chelifer (ke-lifoz, kii-). 1865. [f. OHELA' 
+ L. -fer bearing; cf. Fr. chélifére.] Zool. A 
genus of Spiders having the appearance of 
small tailless scorpions, called also Book- 
scorpion. 

Cheloid (krloid). 1876. [- Fr. chéloide, t. 
Gr. xni; see CHELA!, -ofD.] Med, A disease 
ot the Skin, having claw-like processes 
Tadiating from its extremities. Also attrib. 
Optelonian (küó*-nián), a. 1826. [f. mod.L. 
ld onia (cf. Gr. xeMóvn tortoise) + -AN; see 
v ~A suff. 4.) Of or belonging to the order 
pan ales called Chelonia, distinguished by 
aa ng the body enclosed in a double shell, 

© comprising tortoises and turtles. sb. [sc. 
animal.) 
c helydre, ME. [-OFr. chelydre — D. 
sapo Gus = Gr. xéivðpos, f. xéus tortoise + 
bio Water-serpent.] A kind of fetid amphi- 

s EAE wine 

ric emi etri 

Mod.L. chemiatere iæ-trik), a. 


jn : 1837. [= 
aracelsian term (f. Gr. 
Qs Alchemy, chemistry + tarpía medical 
dan) thoy + -I0.] Relating to a (Paracel- 
dissec eory of medicine, according to which 
ferment, are referred to disturbances of 
adora. ations in the body, and are treated 
Chen As sb. One who held this theory. 
mod. lc (ke-mik). 1576. [— Fr. chimique, or 
aia chim-, chymicus, for med.L. alchy- 
ei US ALOHEMIC.] A. adj. 1. Alchemic. 

ing to chee a. 11703. 3. Of or belong- 
1. Chi mik da (poet. for CHEMICAL.) 1634. 
blood TENNYSQU. RYDEN. 3. The c. labour of the 
+2 = 


- 8. t1. An A) 

0 LOHEMIST —1073. 
Piso sb. 1660. t3. A chemist —1651. 
Chemi ng. Chloride of lime 1875. 

mutet C, v. 1614. [f. prec.] t 1. To trans- 

: 'Y oras by alchemy —1720. 2. Bleaching. 

Solio 
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To treat with solution of chloride of lime 
1875. 

Chemical (ke-mikál) a. 1576. [f. CHEMIC 
a. and sb. + -AL'.] ți. Alchemical —1747. 
+2. = CHEMIATRIC, as opp. to ‘Galenical’ 
—1747. t2. = CHEMIATRIC, as opp. to ' Galeni- 
cal' —1782. 3. Relating or belonging to 
chemistry; obtained by chemistry 1570. 
4. Versed in chemistry 1615. 5. as sb. (esp. 
in pl. A substance obtained or used in 
chemical operations 1747. 

3. C. attraction, etc. : see ATTRACTION, etc. The c. 
composition of plants SR H. Davy, of the atmo- 
sphere HUXLEY. Chemically adv. 

Chemico- (ke-miko), comb. f. CHEMIC a., 
in sense ‘chemically’, ‘relating to chemistry 
in connection with . . .’; as in c.-agricultural. 

Chemise (fími-z. ME. [-(O)Fr. chemise 
1- late L. camisia shirt, nightgown (Jerome).] 
1. A body garment : formerly variously used, 
later spec. a woman's undergarment (= 
Sut sb. ITI. 3), now largely superseded (see 
CAMISOLE). Cf. SmiMMY!. 2. Fortif. A wall 
with which a bastion, etc., is lined 1704. 

Chemisette (femizet). 1807. [- Fr. chemi- 
sette, dim. of chemise (prec.); see -ETTE.] 1. A 
bodice, more or less like the upper part of a 
chemise. 2. An article, usually of lace or 
muslin, made to fill in the open front of a 
woman’s dress 1844. 

Chemism (ke-miz’m). rare. 1851. [— Fr. 
chimisme, parallel to chimiste CHEMIST; see 
-ISM.] Chemical action, activity, or force. 

Chemist (ke-mist, ki-mist). 1562. [Earlier 
chymist - Fr. chimiste, t chymiste — mod.L. 
chimysta, chimista, for alchimista ALCHEMIST. 
See ALCHEMY.) f 1. = ALCHEMIST —1732. f 2. 
= CHEMIATRIC sb. —1016. 3. One versed in 
chemistry; one who makes chemical in- 
vestigations 1626. 4. One who deals in or 
retails medicinal drugs 1083. var. (now rare) 
Chy'mist. Hence t Che'mistic (-al), adjs. 
(rare). 

Chemistry (ke-mistri). 1605. [In xvm 
chymistrie, f. chymist; see CHEMIST, -RY-] f 1. 
ALCHEMY —1788. t2. The ‘Chemical’ or 
*Paracelsian* practice of medicine —1711. 3. 
That branch of science which deals with the 
several elementary substances, or forms of 
matter, of which all bodies are composed, the 
laws that regulate the combination of these 
elements in the formation of compound 
bodies, and the phenomena that accompany 
their exposure to diverse physical conditions. 
(The reference in early writers and diction- 
aries is to chemistry as wu only, ie. 

'actical or applied c.) 1646. Also fig. 

Pa ONAN te the Anatomy of natural Bodies 
by fire BAILEY. Inorganic c.: that which deals 
with inorganic bodies. Organic c.: that treating of 
the substances found only in organic structures. 
Agricultural c.: that bearing upon agriculture. 
fig. The world has a sure c., by which it extracts 
what is excellent in its children EMERSON. 


Chemitype (ke'mitəip). 1851. [f. chemi- in 
CuEMIC, etc. + TYPE.] A stereotype, obtained 
in relief from an engraved plate by a chemical 
process; hence c. process, Che-mitypy. 

Chemolysis (kimolisis) rare. 1872. [f. 
chem- in CHEMIC + -LYSIS, after electrolysis.] 
The decomposition of organic compounds 
into more simple substances by merely 
chemical agents. So Chemoly:tic a. relating 
to c. . 

|| Chemosis (kimó"-sis). 1708. [Gr. xus 
(Galen), f. x%u7 cockle-shell; see -osis.] Med. 
An affection of the conjunctiva of the eye, 
which causes it to be elevated and projected 
over the edge of the cornea. Hence Che- 
mo'sed ppl. a. 

|| Chemosmosis (kemozmó"-sis). [mod.L., 
f. chem- in CHEMIC, etc. + OsMosts.] Chemical 
action taking place through an intervening 
membrane ( Dicts.). 

| Chenar (tfinà). 1634. [Pers. 
Name of the Oriental Plane-tree. 

Chenille (f£nil) 1738. [- Fr. chenille hairy 
caterpillar :— L. canicula, dim. of.canis dog.] 
Velvety cord, having fibres of silk and wool 
standing out round a core of thread or wire; 
used in trimming and bordering dresses, etc. 

Chenopod (ke-nopod) 1555. [- mod.L. 
chenopodium, f. Gr. xwónovs goose-foot.] Bot. 
The plant genus Chenopodium or Goose-foot. 


G 


chinàr.] 


CHERISH 


Cheque, check (tfek) 1706. [See CHECK 
8b.' 10 and CHECK v.! IV. 3. Cheque is a var. 
of check (also used, esp. in U.S.).] +1. The 
counterfoil of a bank bill, draft, ete. 1782. 2. 
A draft form having a counterfoil 1717. 3. A 
written order to a banker directing him to 
pay money as stated therein 1774. Also fig. 

3. Blank c.: à cheque signed by the drawer but 
with the amount left blank to be filled up by the 
donee. Comb. : c.- book, formerly, a book in which 
the Bank kept a register of cheques issued ; now, a 
Dook containing cheque forms with their counter- 
foils. 

Chequeen, chequin (tftki-n). arch. 1583. 
[- It. secchino (tsekki-no), f. zecca the mint at 
Venice.] = SEQUIN, q.v. 

Chequer, checker (tfe:koi, sb.' [ME. 
cheker, aphet. f. ME. and AFr. escheker; see 
EXCHEQUER. ] 

I. t1. A chess-board —1828. + 2. The game 
of chess. ME. only. 3. pl. The game of 
draughts (dial. and U.S.) 1838. 4. A chess- 
board as the sign of an inn; a name for a 
public-house ME. 

II. t 1. The Court of EXCHEQUER ~1691. t 2. 
Treasury (lit. and fig.) —1692. 

III. 1. pl. Squares or spots like those of a 
chess-board 1629. 2. Chequer-work 1779. 3. 
Arch. in pl. ‘In masonry, stones in the facing 
of walls which have all their thin joints 
continued in straight lines, without inter- 
ruption or breaking joints' (Gwilt). 

Che'quer, sb.* dial. 1649. [app. from the 
appearance of the fruit; cf. CHECKER-BERRY.] 
In pl. The berries of the Wild Service tree, 
Pyrus torminalis. In sing. also the tree. 

Chequer, checker (tfe-ko1), v. ME. [f. 
CHEQUER sb.] 1. (rans. To divide or mark 
like a chess-board in sections (with or without. 
reference to colour) 1486. 2. To diversify 
with or as with a different colour or shade; 
to interrupt the uniformity of ME. 3. To 
arrange chequer-wise 1677. t 4. To deposit 
in an exchequer —1734. 

2. Rom. & Jul. 11. iii. 2. His sleep was checkered 
with starts and moans DIOKENS. The good and ill 
that c. life COWPER. 

+ Chequer-chamber. 1494. 1. Treasury- 
room -1011. 2. A court of appellate juris- 
diction; = EXCHEQUER-CHAMBER —1714. 

Chequered, checkered (tfe-koid), ppl. a. 
1486. [f. CHEQUER sb. and v.] 1. Marked 
like a chess-board; hence, having a pattern 
of various crossing colours. 2. Diversified in 
colour, light and shade, character; full of 
alternation 1656. 

1. His chequer'd plaid Scorr, 2. Dancing in the 
Chequer'd shade Mir. Weather. .chequered, a 
fair and a rainy day SWIFT. 

Che'quer-wise, adv. ME. Like a CHEQUER 
or chess-board. (Orig. in chequer wise.) 

Chequer-work, che'cker-work. 1519. 
1. Work chequered in pattern. Also attrib. 
2. transf. and fig. Anything chequered with 
contrasting characters 1618. 

1. The checkerworke pavements HOLLAND. 2. 
Now joy with sorrow, checkerworke T. ADAMS. 

Chequin, var. of CHEQUEEN. 

t Chere, a. ME. [- (O)Fr. cher, chère (orig. 
chier(e ) . carus dear. In sense 2 confused 
w.chary.] 1. Dear: precious —1450. 2. Care- 
ful (over). Cf. CHARY. 1496. Hence t Che'rely 
adv. 

|| Cherimoya (tferimoi-) Also chiri-, 
-moyer. 1736.  [- mod.L. cherimolia — 
native name; cf. Fr. chérimolier.] 1. A small 
tree (Anona cherimolia), à native of Peru. 2. 
The pulpy fruit of this tree 1760. 

Cherish (tferif, v. [- (O)Fr. chériss-, ex- 
tended stem of chérir, f. cher dear :— L. carus 
(see CHERE); see -ISH*.] f 1. trans. To hold 
dear, tenderly care for —1745 ; to fondle 1814. 
2. To foster. Also transf. and fig. ME. + 3. 
To entertain kindly (a guest) 71738; to cheer 
~1734. 4. To keep warm; to give ease to 
(arch. ME. 5. To entertain in the mind, 
harbour fondly, cling to (a hope, etc.). (The 
usual eurrent sense.) ME. 

2. Asa nurse cherisheth her children Thess. 2: 7. 
3. 1 Hen. IV, rr. iii. 194. 4. To c. Our Limbs be- 
numm'd MILT. P.L. X. 1068. 5. To c. Rebellion 
SHAKS., fancies MARVELL, errors 1798, resentment 
1866. Hence Che'risher. Che'rishingly adv. 


CHERISHMENT 
Cherishment  (tferifmént) 1561. (f. 
CHERISH v. + -MENT, perh. through OFr. 


chérissement.] The process or fact of cherish- 
ing; t concr. nourishment —1689. 

Chermes, obs. f. KERMES. 

| Chernites. 1731. (Gr. 
ivory-like marble. 

t Che'roéril, choerogryl. ME. [- eccl.L. 
chyrogryllius (Jerome) — Gr. xowoypóAos, f. 
xolpos young pig + ye/Mes pig.) The CONEY 
of the A.V. 

Cheroot (Jiri-t, tj-). 1669. [- Fr. cheroute 
— Tamil shuruffu roll of tobacco.) A cigar 
made in Southern India or Manila. Hence, 
any cigar truncated at both ends. 

Cherry (terri), sb. (a.) (ME. cheri(e), chiri(e) 
— ONFr. cherise (which was apprehended 
as pl) mod. cerise :- med.L. ceresia, for 
*cerasia, perh. orig. n.pl. of adj. ceraseus, f. 
L. cerasus — Gr. xépacos.] 1. A well-known 
stone-fruit; the pulpy drupe of certain species 
of Prunus (N.O. Rosacez). When unqualified 
it usually means the fruit of the cultivated 
tree (Prunus cerasus or Cerasus vulgaris) ; the 
common Wild Cherry or Gean, a form of this, 
is sometimes considered a distinct species 
«P. avium). 2. Short for C.-tree 1626; C.- 
wood 1793. 3, With qualifying words, applied 
a, to many species of the genus Prunus, 
including BIRD-c., CHOKE-c., GROUND-c., etc. ; 
q.v.; Black C., a name of the Wild Cherry 
XP. avium), American Wild Black C. (P. 
serotina), etc. b. Also to trees resembling the 
cherry-tree in fruit, wood, etc. See BARBA- 
DOES-c., WINTER C., etc. Also used fig. 4. 
Mech. A spherical bur or reaming-tool 1874. 
5. adj. Cherry-coloured 1447. 

Comb.: c.-bay = cherry-laurel;  -bird, the 
American Wax-wing on. Cedar birds -blossom; 
-bounce = cherry-brandy (collog.); also, brandy 
and sugar; -brandy, brandy in which cherries 
have been steeped, sweetened with sugar; -chop- 
per, snipe, -sucker, the Spotted Fly-catcher; 
-laurel, the common Laurel (Cerasus lauro- 
cerasus); -pepper, a species of Capsicum (C. 
cerasiforme); pit, a child's game, in which cherry- 
stones are thrown into a small hole; a c.-stone 
U.S. dial.; -plum, a species of plum (Prunus 
cerasifera) bearing cherry-like fruits; -red a.; 
-ripe a.; -rum, rum in which cherries have been 
steeped; -stone; -tree, the tree which bears 
cherries; -wine, wine made from cherries, esp. 
MARASCHINO; -wood, the wood of the c.-tree; 
the Wild Guelder-rose (Viburnum opulus). 

t Che'rry, v. [— Fr. chérir (pa. pple. chéri) 
cherish.] To cheer. SPENSER. 

Cherry-me'rry, a. collog. 1775. [perh. f. 
cheery + merry.) Merry: esp. from con- 
viviality. 

Chersonese (kousóni:s. 1601. [-L. 
Chersonesus — Gr. Xepadvnoos, f. xépoos dry + 
vicos island.] A peninsula; spec. the Thra- 
cian peninsula west of the Hellespont. (Now 
"usu. poet. or rhet.) 

Chert (tàit). 1679. [Local (n. midl.) name 
of unkn. orig.] A flint-like quartz, occurring 
in strata; hornstone. Also applied to various 
impure siliceous rocks, including the jaspers. 
Also aftrib. Hence Che'rty a. 

t Che'rte, -tee. ME. [- OFr. chierté, later 
and AFr. cherlé:- L, caritas, -tai-; see 
bro 1. Dearness 1613. 2. Cheerfulness 
—1505. 

Cherub (tferjb). Pl. cherubs, cherubim 
(«tfe:r'ubim). [OE. and ME. cherubin, ME. 
and mod. cherub; repr. OTest. Heb. k*rüb, 
kêrübîm. The form cherub was introduced by 
WyoLr. The early pl. ‘cherubins’ became 
successively cherubims, cherubim.] t1. In 
early use: (Cherubin, -yn, -m, treated as 
sing. or collect.) t a. The seat of the Deity 
—1508. fb. The proper name of an angel; 
esp. of Uriel —1537. t c. An order of angels 
—1613. 2, In extant use: a. One of the ‘living 
creatures’ mentioned in the O.T., and 
figured in the Jewish Temple. b. One of the 
second order of angels, excelling specially in 
knowledge; a conventional representation of 
such a being. (In early Christian art they 
were app. coloured red. In mod. art, a cherub 
is represented as a beautiful winged child, or 
child's head.) ME. 3. transf. esp. A beautiful 
and innocent child (cherub) 1705. Also attrib. 

1. a. That sittest_vpon cherubyn WYCLIF Ps. 
79[80}:2. € In the Te Deum, in 15th c., cherubin 
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and seraphin may have been taken as singular. 
They are now taken as plural. 3. Oth. IV. ii. 63. 
The..rosy cherub before him Scorr. Hence 
Cherubic, -ala., Cherubi-mic, -al a., } Cheru- 
bi'nical a. 

Cherubim, -in, sb.; see CHERUB. 

Cherup, obs. f. CHIRRUP. 

Chervil (taxvil). [OE. cerfile, -felle, corresp. 
to (M)LG., (M)Du. kervel, OHG. kervela (G. 
kerbel) — L. cherephylla, -phyllum — Gr. xawé- 
$vÀXov.] Bol. A garden pot-herb (Anthriscus 
cerefolium), the aromatic leaves of which are 
used to flavour soups, eto. 

+ Che-sboll. ME. [The second element is 
presumably BOLL sb.' (sense 3), the first is 
unexpl] A poppy -1688; = CHIBOL, an 
onion —1500. 

Chese, obs. f. CHEESE, CHOOSE. 

Cheselip, -lope, obs. ff. CHEEsELIP' and *. 

Cheshire (tfe-fə1). The name of an English 
county. Hence C. cheese (a well-known 
kind). Phr. To grin like a C. cat. [unex- 
plained.] 

Chesil', chisel (tfezil, tfi:zčl). [OE. iosol, 
Gisel, éysel = MDu. kezel, LG. kesel, OHG. 
kisil (G. kiesel) f. WGme. base *kis-, whence 
MHG. kis, G. kies gravel] Gravel, shingle. 
(Earlier, also = a siliceous stone, with pl.) 

Chesil*, chissal. 1664. [Origin unkn.] A 
small, smooth green variety of Pear. 

Cheslep(e, -lip, -lop(e, obs. ff. CHEESELIP. 

t Che'soun, sb. ME. Aphet. f. ACHESOUN, 
ENCHESOUN, q.v. —1560. 

Chess (tfes), sb.' [Aphetic — OFr. esches 
(mod. échecs), pl. of eschec CHECK sb.*] 1. A 
game of skill, played by two persons, on a 
board divided into sixty-four squares; each 
player having a set of sixteen men, viz. king, 
queen, two bishops, two knights, two castles 
or rooks, and eight pawns; the object of the 
game is to place the adversary's king in 
checkmate. Also fig. t2. = The CHESSMEN 
—1018. 3. Used as tr. Gr. dozpdyadn, L. 
tessera, etc. Hence Che'ss-board 

Chess, sb.* Now dial. 1460. [Origin unkn.] 
1. A tier or layer; a storey; a row. 2. Mil. in 
pl. Cua parallel planks of a pontoon bridge 
1808. 

Chess, sb.* 1736. [Origin unkn.] A kind of 
grass (Bromus secalinus), which grows as a 
weed among wheat; now chiefly in U.S. Cf. 
cheat, cheats. 

t Chess-apple. 1640. (Cf. CHEQUER sb.!] 
The fruit of the WHITEBEAM, Pyrus aria. 

Chessel. 1721. [app. f. CHEESE sb.! + 
WELL sb.] A cheese-vat. 

Chess-men (tfesmen) Rarely in sing. 
-man. 1474. [Partly alt. of chessemeyn ' chess 
company' (see MEINIE sense 4); partly f. 
CHESS sb.' + pl. of MAN (used for a piece 
c. 1400).] The pieces with which chess is 
played. 

t Che'ssom, a. 1626, [Origin unkn.] 
Loose, friable, and free from grit —1075. 
"i Taken erron. by Johnson for a sb. 

Che'ss-tree. 1627. [f. unidentified element 
+ tree ‘wood’.] A piece of wood bolted per- 
pendicularly on a ship’s side, used to confine 
the clew of the mainsail. 

Chest (tfest), sb.' (OE. cest, *ciest, cyst, 
corresp. to OFris., MDu. kiste (Du. kist), OHG. 
kista (G. kiste), ON. kista :- Gmc. *kistd, -õn 
— L. cista — Gr. k(cry box, chest.] 1. A box, 
a coffer; now mostly a large box of strong 
construction, used for the safe custody of the 
contents. (Often including the contents.) 
Also fig. 2. A coffin. Still dial. OE. 3. Comm. 
A case in which certain commodities, as tea, 
sugar, etc., are packed for transport ; hence, a 
measure of quantity 1708. 4, That part of the 
body enclosed by the ribs and breast-bone; 
the thorax 1530. Also f fig. —1647. 

1. A seaman's c.; a carpenter's, surgeon's c; a 
medicine c. A pittance from the University C. 
1883. 2. He is now. .nayled in his c. CHAUCER. 

Phr. C. of drawers: see DRAWER? b. C. of viols: a 
Chest containing a set of viols: the set of viols 
itself; also a party of players so equipped. Comb.: 
C.-founder, -foundering: see FOUNDER 3b. 2. 

t Chest, sb.* [OE. (ast, refash. of earlier 
ééas, corresp. to OHG. cósa point ot dispute 
i- WGmc. *kausa — L. causa CAUSE.] Strife, 
contention —1450. 


CHEVANCE 


Chest (tfest), v. 1473. [f. CHEST gp, 1 1 
trans. To put into a chest or coffin, 2, To 
meet or strike with the chest 1843, des 

1. He dieth and is chested Gen. 50. (headnote) 

Chested (tfe-stéd), ppl. a. 1601. 1. {f, prec, 1 
Enclosed in a chest or coffin. 2, [f. Cggar b. i 
Having a chest; chiefly in comb., as deep-r, 
etc. 1062 i 

+ Chesteine, chesten. [ME. chesteine, 
chasteine — OF r. chastaine (mod. châtaigne) 12 
L. castanea — Gr. xacvavéa chestnut, also 
xaorávaor, short for xaorávewv wdpww nut of 
Castanæa (Pontus) or Castana (Thessaly).] A 
chestnut-tree —1601; a chestnut 1074, 

Chester. (OE. ceaster:-prehist. QE, 
*cæsira - L. castra. Still existing in place- 
names; also in the forms -caster, -cester.] A 
walled town; orig. one that had been a 
Roman station in Britain. 

Chesterfield (tfe-storfild). [f. an Earl of 
Chesterfield.] A kind of overcoat 1889, also a 
kind of large overstuffed sofa 1900. Chester- 
fie-ldian a. relating to or characteristic of the 
fourth Earl (1694—1773), a writer on manners 
and etiquette. 

Chesterlite (tfe:stozloit) 1850. [f. Chester 
Co., Penn., U.S. + -LITE.]) Min. A variety of 
orthoclase. 

Chestnut, chesnut (tfe:snot). 1519. [orig. 
chesten nut (XVI), f. chesten, later form of 
CHESTEINE, + NUT. Chesnut was till 1820, 
chestnut is, the current form.) A. 1. The 
edible nut of the chestnut-tree (Castanea 
vesca), said to have been introduced from 
Asia Minor. Two or more of the nuts are 
enclosed in a prickly burr. 2. The tree itself; 
also its wood 1578. 3. Applied to the HORSE- 
CHESTNUT, or its seed 1832. 4. The hard knob 
in the skin of the horse at the inner side of. 
the fore-legs 1859. 5. slang. A venerable joke 
or story 1886. B. as adj. 1, Of the colour of a 
chestnut; deep reddish brown 1656. 2. Short 
for c. horse. (collog.) 1840. 

Chetah, var. of CHEETAH. 

t Chevachee. ME. [- OFr. chevauchiee, 
pa. ppl. formation on chevauchier (mod. che- 
vaucher) :- late L. caballicare ride, f. caballus 
horse.] An expedition on horseback; a raid, 
campaign —1592. 

Chevage. Now Hist. 1401. [- OFT. 
chevage capitation, f. chef head; see CHIEF, 
-AGE.] Capitation or poll-money. 

|| Cheval(feva-l). 1609. Fr. for ‘horse’, used 
in comb., as in CHEVAL-GLASS, and in the Fr. 
phrase à c. ‘on horseback’, ‘with one foot on 
each side’; Mil. ‘in command of two roads 
or lines of communication’. 

| Cheval de frise; usu. pl. Chevaux de 
frise([ovó: da fri-z). 1088. [Fr.; lit. ‘horse of 
Friesland’; because first employed there.] 
Mil. A large joist, with six sides, traversed 
with iron-pointed spikes above six feet Heal 
and crossing one another; used to EAE 
cavalry charges and stop breaches. Also 
“The Danes. had planted themselves. behind 
their Chevaux de Frize 1710. 


|| Chevalet (Jvale. 1810. (Fr. dim. of 
cheval] A trestle for a bridge. — ms 

5 ava . 1855. (f. Fr. 
Cheval-glass (Jova-lglas). MERO. 


cheval + GLASS.] A mirror swung 
and large enough to reflect the whole bales 

Chevalier (fevali’-1). [ME. chevaler ~ ial. 
chevaler, (O)Fr. chevalier ;- med.L. | ¢ Tr 
larius, f. L. caballus horse; refash. tae) 
in xvi. Cf. CAVALIER.] 1, A horseman; 

a mounted soldier, a knight (arch). ius 
member of certain orders of knighthoo 
1728. 3. A chivalrous man; a gallant I AT 

The C. or C. de St. George: James Stuart - 
James II, the Old Pretender. The ds «e 
Charles Edward Stuart, the Young Pre dno C. of 
of industry (F. chevalier d'industrie) alo, 
fortune: one who lives by his wits, @ sharper. 
Chevaline (fe'válin, a. 
chevalin, -ine, f. cheval horse; 
or pertaining to horses, horse-. 
horse-flesh. 

t Chevance, chie'vance. 
chevaunce — (O)Fr. chevance we 
f. (O)Fr. chevir achieve, f. chef ‘don 
ACHIEVE. Cf. CHEVISANCE.] 1. Aequi ot 
wealth; coner. estate —1003. 2. E 
money -1645. 3. Achievement -160% 


CHEVE 


+Cheve, chieve, v. ME. (ME. cheve, 
chieve ~ OFT. chever come to an end (of), f. 
chef head; in sense 6 aphet. f. ACHIEVE q.v.] 
1. intr. To fare (well, ill, ete.) -1074. 2. intr. 
To get (to a place). ME. only. 3. To acquire. 
ME. only. 4. intr. To happen. ME. only. 
5. To do homage fo. ME.only. 6. To achieve 


-1530. 
| Chevelure (fovélii-r). 1470. [- OFr. 
L. capillatura, f. 


cheveléure (mod. -elure 
capillatus haired, f. capillus hair; see -URE. 
In xvi -mod.Fr.] 1. A head of hair; ta 
wig. 2. transf. The luminous appearance 
surrounding the nucleus of comets; the 
diffused light round certain nebulous stars. 

[So in Fr.] 1672. 

Cheven, obs. f. CHEVIN. 

Cheventayn, -eyn, etc.; see CHEVETAINE. 

+ Che'verel. IME. chev(e)rell(e) =- OFT. 
chevrele, dim. of chèvre goat.) lit. Kid; used 
in the sense of kid-leather —1609. Also attrib. 
fig. Flexible, elastic —1705. 
fig. The lawiers have such chauerell consciences 
1583, Hence poneren v. to make capable 
of stretching, like c.-leather (rare). 

tChevesaile. ME. [~ OFr. chevecaille, f. 
chevece collar':- L. capitia, pl. of capitium 
opening for the head in a tunic, etc.] The 
collar of a coat, gown, etc.; in the 14th c. 
often ornamented, 

| Chevet (fave). 1809. [Fr., = pillow.] The 
apsidal termination of the east end of a 
church. 

t Che'vetaine. (ME.- OFr.  chevetaine, 
semi-pop. ~ late L. capitaneus; see CAPTAIN, 
CHIEFTAIN.) = CHIEFTAIN —1586. 

{| Cheville (sovi-l). 1883. [Fr., = pin, plug, 
etc. A word or phrase inserted solely to 
round off a sentence or complete a verse. 

Chevin (tfe-vin). 1450. (— OFr. chevenne, 
chevesne (mod. chevanne Rom. *capitine, 
t. L. capito orig. big-head, f. caput, ~it- head. 
Ct. CHAVENDER.] The CHUB. 

Cheviot (tfi-viot, tfe-v-). 1815. [Name of 
a range of hills on the Sc. border.] 1. C. sheep, 
in pl. Cheviots : a breed of short-wooled sheep, 
thriving on the C. hills, and valued for their 
wool. 2, A cloth made from this wool 1883. 

t Che'visance. ME. [- OFr. chevisance, f. 
as next + -ance -ANOE. Cf. CHBVANOE.] 1. 
Achievement; furtherance (ME. only); 
resource —1650; provision, supply (also 
concr.) -1611; booty -1658. 2. spec. Borrow- 
ing; a loan; gain (in a bad sense) -1626. 3. 
The lending of money, goods, etc., for profit; 
dealing for profit —1602. Confused by 
Spenser and others with chivalry, chevauchee, 
eto. : Enterprise; chivalry ; prowess, etc. 

t Chevise, v. [-cheviss-, extended stem 
Of (O)Fr. chevir achieve, f. chef head; cf. 
E QM B + trans. "To achieve; intr. to 

. i. only. 2. intr. (refl.) To get on 
with -1491, 3. refl. To help, take care of (one- 
A E1800, 4. To provide, obtain; to borrow 

| Chevrette (jovre-t. 1731. (Fr., dim. of 
4 vre goat.| t 1. A machine for raising guns 
theses into their carriages -1772. 2. A 

in goatskin leather for gloves 1884, 
Chevron (fevron) sb.' ME. [-(O)Fr. 
1 Abe i= Rom. *caprione, f. L. caper goat.] 
the eam or rafter; esp. in pl. the couples of 

ris see which meet at the ridge 1580. 2. 
pi wa charge on the escutcheon, consisting 
A. ME. 3 An like two meeting rafters, thus, 
art eae e same shape used in decorative 
oh "à ©. 1608. 4. esp. A distinguishing mark 
pal he sleeve of non-commissioned officers, 
Conn gio. 1813. 

;; €-bone, the V-shaj 
from the vertebral column” of poros 
"work. AE, ^ moulding of a zigzag pattern; 
ofa c, “Hence ¢ Chi (-ways) adv., in the manner 
or chevron a v. to fit with chevrons 
e'vron, sp.* 
CimEn] A glover U 


Lo} 
pobevronel (Je-vronel). 1572. (dim. of CHEV- 


80."; see -EL*.] Her. A bei 

a nt bar on the 

cn half the breadth of the chevron. 

tore Totain, -in (Je-vrotein, -tin) 1774. 
i ` cheerotain, -tin, dim. of OFr. chevrot, 

e ‘ere goat.] Thi 

Musk Deer, found in SE Age vie 


[app. an error for 
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Chevy, chivy (tfe-vi, tfi--), sb. Also chivvy. 
1785. [This and the vb. probably arise out 
of CHEVY CHASE.) 1. A hunting cry. 2. A 
chase 1824. 

Chevy Chase: the scene of a Border skirmish; 
hence, transf. a running pursuit; a bustle. 

Chevy, chivy (tfe-vi, tfi-), v. 1830. [See 
thesb.] To chase; intr. to scamper. 

Chew (tfū), v. |OE. ééowan = MLG. 
keuwen (Du. kauwen), OHG. kiuwan (G. 
kauen):- WGmo. *kewwan.] 1. To crush, 
bruise, and grind by the action of the molar 
teeth; esp. to masticate (food). 2. fig. and 
transf. To examine or plan deliberately; to 
meditate on ME. 3. inir. To perform the 
action described in sense 1; to bite, champ 
(on, upon) ME. 4. fig. To meditate, ruminate 
upon, on, occas. at 1580. 

Phr. To c. the cud: to bring food back into the 
mouth and c. it over again, as a cow does; fig. to 
ruminate. Hence Chew'er. Chewring vòl. sb. 
attrib. c.-gum (U.S.), a flavoured preparation of 
the gum-like substance (chicle) obtained from the 
bully tree and the sapodilla, used as a masticatory. 

Chew (tfü) sb. ME. [f. prec.) 1. The 
action of the vb. 2. That which is chewed or 
for chewing; spec. a quid 1725. 

t Chew'et'. ME. [Origin unkn.] A dish of 
various kinds of meat and fish, minced and 
seasoned —1688. 

+ Chew'et*. rare. [- Fr. chouette in obs. 
sense chough, jackdaw (Cotgr.).] A chough; 
applied to a chatterer. 1 Hen. IV, v. i. 29. 

Chewink, var. of CHERWINK. 

+ Cheyney. 1668. [var. of CHINA.) A 
worsted or woollen stuff —1757. 

| Chia. 1601. = CHA, q.v. 

Chian (koi-án) a. 1631. [f. L. Chius (- Gr. 
Xios adj., of Xios) + -AN.] Of or pertaining to 
Chios (now Scio) in the ZEgean Sea. absol. An 
inhabitant of Chios; also = C. wine. 

C. earth (Chia terra): an earth obtained from 
Chios, formerly used as an astringent and a 
cosmetic. 

Chianti (kie-nti). 1833. A dry red wine pro- 
duced in the Chianti Mountains, Tuscany. 

| Chiaroscuro (ky&:roskü-ro). 1686. [It., 
f. chiaro CLEAR -- oscuro dark, OBSCURE.] 
t 1. The style of pictorial art in which only 
the light and shade are represented; black 
(or sepia) and white —1830. 2. The disposition 
of the brighter and darker masses in a picture 
1686. Also transf. and fig. Also attrib. var. 
Chiaro-oscuro. Hence Chiaroscu'rist, a 
painter distinguished for his c. 

| Chiasma (keie-zma). Also chiasm. 
1839. [mod.L. Gr. xagua cross-piece of 
wood, cross-bandage, decussation, f. xiáčew; 
see next.) Anat. Intercrossing or decussation. 

Optic c.: the optic commissure or decussation of 
the fibres of the optic nerves. Hence Chia'smala. 
of the nature of c. 

|| Chiasmus (keie-zm#s). 1871. [- mod.L. 
— Gr. xicuós diagonal arrangement (Gram.), 
f. xuifew mark with the letter X (xi, xet).) 
Gram. A figure by which the order of words 
in one clause is inverted in a second clause. 
Hence Chia'stic a. marked by c. 

Chiastolite (koimstóloit) 1800. [f. Gr. 
xuords arranged crosswise (see CHIASMA) + 
-nme.] Min. A variety of Andalusite, a 
transverse section of which often exhibits the 
figure of a cross. 

|| Chiaus (tfaus, tfauf). 1599. l- Turk. 
cavug messenger, herald, sergeant. Cf. Fr. 
chiaouc.] A Turkish messenger, lictor, or 
sergeant. 

Chibol (tfibel. Still dial. [ME. chibol(De 
— *chibole, north. var. of OFr. cibole (mod. 
ciboule) — late L. cæpulla (cl. cæpina) onion- 
bed, f. cepa, cepa onion.) 1. A species of 
Allium (A. fistulosum), known also as Welsh 
Onion. 2. A spring onion with the green 
stalk attached 1848. 

|l Chibouk, chibouque (tfibu-k). 1813. [- 
Turk. çubuk (tube of) pipe, partly through 
Fr. chibougue.] The long pipe smoked by the 
"Turks. 

|| Chic (fik), sb. slang. 1856. [Fr.] Artistic 
skill and dexterity; style. As adj. [Not so 
used in Fr.] Stylish. 

|| Chica? (tfī-kă). 1830. [Native name.] A 
red pigment obtained from the Bignonia 
chica, a native of Guiana and Columbia, 
used by some tribes for painting the skin. 


CHICKLING 


Chica*; see CHICHA. 

Chicane (fiké'-n), sb. 1676. [- Fr. chicane 
f. chicaner; see next.) 1. = CHICANERY 1. 
1692. t 2. (with pl.) An instance of chicanery ; 
a subterfuge, quibble —1752. 3. Bridge. The 
condition of holding no trumps 1886. 

1. C. in furs, and Casuistry in lawn POPE, 2. One 
who takes advantage of such chicanes, is not 
commonly regarded as an honest man HUME, 

Chicane (fiké'-n), v. 1672. [- Fr. chicaner 
pursue at law (Xv), quibble, wrangle, of 
unkn. origin.] 1. To employ chicanery; to 
quibble, cavil. 2. trans. To quibble over; to 
overreach by chicanery. Hence Chica‘ner. 

Chicanery (fiké^neri), 1613. [- Fr. chican- 
erie, f. chicaner; see prec., -ERY.] 1. Legal 
trickery, pettifogging; the use of subterfuge 
and trickery in debate or action; quibbling, 
sophistry. 2. (with pl.) A dishonest artifice of 
law; a sophistry, quibble, trick 1688. 

1. The c. of the lawyers RICHARDSON. 2. Im- 
patient of such chicaneries Bosw. SMITH. 

Chich (tfitf), sb. ? Obs. [ME. chiche — Fr. 
chiche (also OFr. ciche, whence the form 
ciches XVI-XVIII) — L. cicer chick-pea.] Bot. 
The CHICK-PEA; occas. used of the Lentil 
(Ervum lens). 

|| Chicha (tftfá). Also erron. chica, 1760. 
[Amer. Sp. - Haytian name.] A fermented 
liquor made from maize by the natives of 
S. America. 

Chich(e)ling, obs. f. CHICKLING. 

+ Chi'chevache. ME. [A perversion of Fr. 
chicheface, lit. ‘thin face’, found only in Eng.] 
A fabulous cow that fed only on patient 
wives, and was therefore always lean and 


hungry. 

Chick (tfik), sb.! ME. [Short for CHICKEN. 
Treated as a dim. of CHICKEN; but in s.w. 
dial., chick is sing., chicken pl.] 1. A chicken; 
occas., the young of any bird. 2. transf. A 
child; a term of endearment ME. 

|| Chick, cheek, sb.* 1698. [Hindi chik.] A 
screen-blind made of finely split bamboo, 
laced with twine; used in doorways or 
windows. 

Chick, sb.* Sc. 1791. [Echoic.] A tick (of 
a clock, etc.). 

Chick, v. Now dial. ME. [Echoic; cf. 
Cnurr.] intr. To sprout; to crack as a seed 
does in sprouting; to chap. Also trans. 

Chickabiddy. 1785. [f. CHICK? + BIDDY*.] 
A term of endearment to a child. 

Chickadee (tfikádi). U.S. 1854. [From 
its note.] The Black-cap Titmouse (Parus 
atricapillus) of N. America. 

Chickaree (tfiküri-). U.S. 1854. [From its 
cry.] The larger American Red Squirrel. 

Chicken (tfikén) ^ [OE. ¢icen, ¢ycen, 
*éiecen :- Gmc. *kiukinam, f. *keuk-, grada- 
tion-var. of *kuk- Cock. Cf. (M)Du. kieken, 
(M)LG. küken, MHG. küchelin (G. küchlein), 
ON. kjüklingr.] 1. The young of the domestic 
fowl; its flesh. Occas. used as pl. or collect. ; 
esp. dial. 2. transf. ^ child ME. 3. fig. One 
young and inexperienced 1711; one who is 
CHICKEN-HEARTED 1611. 

2. Macb. TV. iii. 218. 3. Your hints that Stella is 
ten Swirt. Chikins, to be afraid of every cloud 
Phr. Mother Cary's (or Carey's) c. : a sailors’ name 
for the Stormy Petrel; also (in pl.) for falling snow. 

Comb, : c.- breast, a malformed projection of the 
breast-bone; hence -breasted a.; -cholera, an 
infectious disease of chickens; -heart, a heart as. 
timorous as a chicken’s; a cowardly poron ; hence 
-hearted a. ; -pox, a mild eruptive disease, which 
chiefly attacks children; Varicella; chickenwort, 
= CHICKWEED. Hence Chi-ckenhood. 

Chi'cken-ha'zard. 1845. [f. CHICKEN in the 
sense of ‘small’, or f. chickeen, var. of CHE- 
QUEEN, as if a hazard or stake not exceeding 
that amount.] A form of hazard (HAZARD 
sb. ?), 

Chi'cken-meat, chicken's meat, chick- 
meat. [OE. ¢icena mete chickens’ food.] 
Food for chickens. Hence, aname for various 
plants, including endive ; now dial. for CHICK- 


Chi‘ckling*. [See -11NG'.] A tiny chick. 
(Dicts.) 

Chickling*, chichling (tfi-klin, tfi-tflin). 
1548. [In XVI cicheling, chicheling, dim. of 
ciche CHICR, repr. L. cicercula as dim. of cicera. 
The sp. with -ck- was app. at first a misprint.] 
Bot. The Common cultivated Vetch (Lathyrus 


CHICK-PEA 


sativus), grown in England for fodder. Now 
Chickling Vetch. 

Chick-pea (tfik pī). 1548. [orig. ciche 
pease, later (to XVII) chich peas — Fr. (pois) 
chiche (earlier t ciche); see CHICH. The form 
chick-pea (xvm) perh. originated in a mis- 
print.] Bot. A dwarf species of pea (Cicer 
arietinum), widely used for food. Called earlier 


cich, CHICH. 
Chickweed (tjikwīd), occas. chicken- 
weed. ME. [f. CHICKEN sb. + WEED, as 


eaten by chickens.] Bot. A name applied esp. 
to Stellaria media (N.O. Caryophyllacez), and 
to many allied or merely similar plants. 

Chicory (tfikori). 1450. [Late ME. cicoree 
- Fr. t cicoree, mod. chicorée endive — med.L. 
cic(h)orea, for L. cichoreum, -ium — Gr. xixópeu, 
xixopa n. pl., «ixópov. Cf. SUCCORY.] The plant 
Cichorium intybus (N.O. Compositæ); also 
its root, ground and roasted as an addition 
to or substitute for coffee. 

Chide (tfoid), v. Pa. t. chid (tfid); pa. pple. 
chid, chidden (tJi-d'n). [OE. ćīdan, of unkn. 
origin.] 1. intr. t a. To contend with loud and 
angry altercation, brawl, wrangle —1693; t b. 
to scold —17..; C. to utter rebuke ME. Also 
fig. Const. with preps., esp. t at, t with (later, 
against). 2. trans. To scold, rebuke, find 
fault with. (The main mod. use, but now 
chiefly lit. and arch.) ME. Also fig. and 
iransf. 3. With adv., etc. : To drive, impel, or 
compel by chiding 1590. 

1. c. To..present My true account, lest he, 
returning, c. MILT. Sonn. xiv. fig. ‘The silver 
snarling trumpets ‘gan to c. KEATS. 2. Having 
chidden her for undutifulness JOHNSON. fig. The 
Sea That chides the Bankes of England 1 Hen. IV, 
m. i, 45. 3. He hath chid me hence Mids. N. I1. 
ii. 312, Hence Chi'der, one who chides; so 

Chi-deress, t Chi'dester, a female chider. 
hi*dingly adv. 

Chide, sb. ME. (f. prec.] f 1. Wrangling; 
an angry rebuke —1006. 2. transf. Brawling 
(of streams) (rare). 

2. The c. of streams and hum of bees THOMSON. 

Chief (tfif), sb. [-(O)Fr. chef, tchiefi- 
Rom. *capum, for L. caput head.) 

I. ti. lit. The head (of the body) (rare) 
—1535. t2. The-head, top, upper end —1579. 
3. Her. The upper third of the field 1440. 

3. In c.: borne on the upper part of the shield. 

II. Transf. and fig. 1. The head of a body 
of men, of an organization, state, town, 
party, office, etc. ; foremost authority, leader, 
ruler ME.; spec. the head man of a clan, 
tribe, etc. 1587. f 2. The head town or city; 
the CAPITAL —ME. f 3. The best part; the 
height —1607. + 4. Chief position, excellency 
—10602. 5. = chief-rent 1601. 

1. The c. of the Kitchen THACKERAY, of Glen- 
garry Scorr. Chiefs out of war, and Statesmen 
out of place Pope. 3. In the c. of summer 1607. 
4. Haml. 1. iii, 74. 

Phr. In chief. a. Feudal Law. [med.L. in capite] 
Applied to a tenant el or tenure held, 
immediately from the Lord Paramount. Hence 
extended to tenancy by a perpetual ground-rent. 
b. In the chief place or position. Often in titles, 
as Commander-in-C., etc, c. Chiefly. Comb.: c.- 
rent, a rent paid under a tenure in c. ;now = quit- 
rent. Hence Chie'fdom, the estate, position, or 
dominion of a c. Chiefery, chie'fry, (I7.) the 
office and territory of an Irish c.; the dues belong- 
ing to the chief of a clan or district; the analogous 

ayments of rent or tribute. Chie'fess, a female 

ethnic)c. Chie'fless a, Chiefly a. pertaining to 
ac. Chie'fship, the office and function of c. 

Chief (tfif), a. and quasi-adv. ME. [f. prec.] 
1. = HEAD-; as C. Baron, Constable, Justice, 
Rabbi, Secrelary, etc. 2. At the head in im- 
portance; principal, foremost, greatest ME. 
3. ‘Of the first order’ (J.); prominent, lead- 
ing. (In this use, formerly compared chiefer, 
chiefest.) ME. t4. Best, finest; choice 1660. 
5, Sc. Intimate (see Prov. 16:28) 1530. 6. 
absol. or ellipt. a. pl. Chief people 1568. b. 
The most; the bulk 1833. 7. adv. Chiefly, 
principally (arch.) 1553. So chiefest. 

2. His c. intimate HAWTHORNE. My cheif design 
BOYLE. 3. The cheiffe peeres of the realme 1536. 
A c. object of the expedition MACAULAY. 4. His c. 
companion was ever some c. book FULLER. Phr. 
Chief good : used as tr. L. summum bonum. 

Chiefage, var. of CHEVAGE. 

Chiefly (tfi-fi), adv. ME. [f. CHIEF a. + 
-LY*.] 1. In particular; pre-eminently ; espe- 
cially; most of all. 2. Mainly, for the most 
part ME. 
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1. Not life, but a good life, is to be c. valued 
JowETT. 2. Cwsar's character is c. made up of 
Good-nature ADDISON. 

Chieftain (tfi-ftén). [Late ME. cheflain, 
alt., by assim. to F, of earlier CHEVE- 
TAINE.] fl. = CHIEF sb. II. 1. —1837. 2. A 
captain (arch. and poet.) ME. 3. The CHIEF 
of a clan or tribe 1587. f 4. One who takes a 
leading part —1600. 

3. Chieftains, which in the Highland acceptation, 
signifies the head of a particular branch of a 
tribe,. .Chief,. .the leader and commander of the 
whole name Scorr. Hence Chie-ftaincy [after 
lieutenancy, etc.], the position of a c. ; government, 
byac. Chie-ftainess, a female chief orc. Chie-f- 
tainry, the rank, rule, or territory of a c.; a body 
of chieftains collectively. Chie'ftainship, the 
position of a c. 

f Chiefty. 1552. [f. Cumr sb.  -TY'.] 
Headship; chief place or degree —1644. 

Chield (tfild). Sc. 1758. [var. of CHILD.] 
Fellow, chap. 

Chierete, chierte(e, obs. ff. CHERTE. 

Chieve; see CHEVE. 

Chiff-chaff (tfi-f,tfaf). its 


1780. [From 


note.] A bird, one of the Syleiine or 
Warblers, also called Lesser Pettychaps 
(Phylloscopus rufus). 


). 

| Chiffon (fifon). 1876. [Fr., f. chiffe rag.] 
1. pl. Ornamental adjuncts to a lady's dress, 
*fal-lals'; feminine dress. 2. (fi:fon). A dia- 
phanous silky muslin used in dressmaking 
1890. 

Chiffonier (Jifóni?-). Also -onnier(e, chef- 
fonier. 1806. [Formerly chiffon(n)iere — Fr. 
chiffonnier, -ière rag-picker; transf. a piece of 
furniture with drawers for odds and ends.) 
1. A small cupboard with a top forming a 
sideboard. || 2. A rag-picker; a collector of 
scraps. [Fr.] 1856. 

|| Chignon (finyon). 1783. [- Fr. chignon 
orig. nape of the neck, earlier chaaignon :— 
Rom. *catenione, f. L. catena CHAIN; cf. 
-00N.] A large coil or hump of hair, worn by 
women at various times on the back of the 
head. 

These girls. .are all alike—from c. to ankle 1817. 

Chigoe (tfigo). Also JIGGER. 1691, [Ear- 
liest in Fr. form chique; later chego(e), chig- 
(g)er, jigger; presumably a native name.] A 
small species of flea (Pulez or Sarcopsylla 
penetrans), found in the West Indies and 
South America. The female burrows beneath 
the skin of the human feet (and hands), and 
causes itching and painful sores. 

Chilblain (tfilblein). 1547. |f. CHILL sb. 
+ BIAIN, or reduction of *chilled blain.] An 
inflammatory swelling produced by exposure 
to cold, affecting the hands and feet, accom- 
panied with heat, itching, and occasionally 
ulceration. Hence Chi'blained a. affected 
with chilblains. Chi'Iblainy a. 

Child (tfoild), sb. Pl. children (tfi-ldrén). 
[OE. éid:— *kilpam, rel. to Goth. kilpet 
womb, inkilbo pregnant, quasi *fruit of the 
womb'. Peculiar to English. The ME. pl. 
childre, childer became childeren, children in 
the south, and this is now the standard 
form.] 

I. 1. Foetus, infant. spec. A female infant 
(dial.) 1611. 2. A boy or girl OE. In the Bible, 
used, as tr. Heb., of youths entering upon 
manhood (see Dan. 1:17). 3. transf. One who 
is as a child in character, manners, attain- 
ments, and esp. in experience or judgement 
ME. 4. A pupil at school ME.; a chorister 
1510. 5. A youth of gentle birth: used as a 
kind of title (arch. and now spelt chylde or 
childe). OE. t6. A lad in service; a page, 
ete. —1610. 

1. If she beare a maid c. Lev. 12:5. A boy, ora 
Childe I wonder? Wint. T. m. iii. 71. 3. Men are 
but children of a larger growth DRYDEN. 4. spec. 
pneu played..by..the children of Paules 
LYLY. 5. Childe Rowland Lear m1. iv. 187. 

II. As correlative to parent. 1. The off- 
spring, male or female, of human parents 
ME. Also fig. and transf. 2. pl. In Biblical 
and derived uses: Descendants; members 
of the tribe or clan ME. 3. Applied (chiefly 
in pl.) to disciples of a teacher. (Chiefly 
Biblical.) ME. 4. fig. Expressing origin, 
extraction, dependence, attachment, or 
natural relation to a place, time, circum- 
stance of birth, ruling quality. Orig. a 
Hebraism. ME. 
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1. fig. Thou c. of the devil Acts 13:10, * 
whi are the children of an idle DEM 
Jul.Liv.97. 2.Judg.4:0. C.ofGod (Theol.): ie 
by ‘creation or by regeneration and adoption: 
3. 1 John 2:1. 4. Children of the East Judg. 6:3, 
of nature WORDSW.; of light ME., yre ME., death 
TNR 6:32; of fancy Mirr. ; of the Renascence 

Phrases. a. With c. : lit. pregnant; t fig. teeming: 
eager (to do a thing). b. Child's pay femi: 
sport; fig. a piece of work easily done, trifle. 

ST the Tiles connected with the DDt a 
8b. s ie s connected with ie js 
eal ony Ided ppl. bcc: 

fence l'Ided ppl. a. provided wit 

Sialan TUE DIETER of Gate oe 
f Chi'lderless. Childie, . of CHILD (rare). 
i Chiding vbl. sb. child-bearing; also ppl, a, 
Chi'ldless a, Chi'ldlessness. Chi-ldling (rire), 
Chidldly a. childish or childlike; also as adr. 
Childliness. Chi-dness, {childish humour 
Wint. T. 1, ii. 170; quality of being a c, Child- 
ship (St. Paul's vlodeoia), the relation of child to 
parent; filiation, adoption. 

t Child (tjoild), v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. intr, 
To be delivered —1808. 2. trans. To bring 
forth (a child) —1611. Also fig. 

1. Within ii dayes they chylded both LATIMER. 

Chi'ld-bearing, vbl. sb. ME. Parturition; 
gestation (rare). 

Childbed (tfoildbed). ME. [f. CHILD sb. + 
BED sb.] 1. The bed in which a child is born 
1594. 2. The state of a woman in labour ME. 
3. The womb. Now dial. 1535. Also attrib. 

Child-birth (tfoi-lJdbGap). 1549. [f. as prec. 
+ Birra.) The bearing or birth of a child. 

Childe; see CHILD sb. I. 5. 

Childermas (tfildexmss). arch. [repr. 
OE. cidramesse, f. ćildra gen. pl. of éüd 
CHILD + masse Mass sb.'] The festival of 
the Holy Innocents (the 28th of December), 
commemorating the slaughter of the children 
by Herod (Matt. 2 : 16). Usually c.-day, -lide. 

Childhood (tfoildhud). (OE. éildhad; see 
CHILD sb., -H00D.] 1. The state or stage of life 
of a child; the time during which one is a 
child; the time from birth to puberty. Also 
fig. 2. concr. This state or age personified 
1605. t3. Childishness -ME. t4. = child- 
ship —1626. Also attrib. 

1. fig. The C. of our ioy Rom. d: Jul. m, iii. 05. 2 
The well-governed c. of this realm SCOTT. 4. Lear 
II. iv. 181. Phr, Second c. : the state of childishness 
incident to extreme old age. 

Childish (tfoildif) a. [OE. éidisé; see 
-ISH.] 1. Of, belonging to, or proper to a child 
or to childhood. 2. Not befitting mature age; 
puerile, silly ME. 

1. C. trebble A.Y .L. Ir. vii. 162. 2. What cannot be 
auoided, "were c, weaknesse to lament 3 Hen. VI, 
v.iv.38. Hence Chi"Idish-ly adv., -ness. 

Childlike, child-like (tjoildloik), a. 1586. 
[See -ukx.] 1. Belonging to or becoming & 
child ; filial. 2. Like a child ; (of qualities, ete.) 
like those of a child. (Usu. in a good sense, as 
opp. to childish.) 1738. Also as adv. 

1. Her child-like dutie Two Gent. 111. i. 75. 2. The 
c. heart WESLEY. Hence Chi-ldlikeness. 

+ Childre, children, pl. of CHILD. 

Childwife, child-wife. t 1. (tfoild waif), 
A woman in, or just out of, childbed 1636. 
2. (tfoildwoi:f), A wife who is a child. 
(Always with hyphen.) 1852. 

t Childwite (tjoi-ldwoit) ME. [See WITE 
sb.) Old Law. A fine paid to the lord for 
getting his bondwoman with child 1607. 

Chile, chili, vars. of CHILLI. = 

Chiliad (kidi&d). 1598. [- late L. chilias, 
-ad-- Gr. xuids, -a8-, f. xio 1000.) te 
group of 1,000 (things); a thousand. 2. : 
period of 1,000 years 1653; esp. the millen 
nium (Rev. 20 : 1-5) 1702. 

2. After some..Centuries, 
HARTLEY. Gi 

Chiliagon (ki-liágón). 1692. [mod.L. ~ A 
xuidyavos, f. xo 1,000 + ywria angle.) 
plane figure with a thousand angles. " 

Chiliahedron (ki:lidhi-drgn). rare. Ms 
[f. Gr. xào 1,000 + gpa seat, side, | A 
hexahedron, eto.) A plane figure having 
thousand sides. hili- 

Chiliarch (ki-lijark). 1656. [- late L- Co 
arches, -us — Gr. xcdidoxns, -os, f. XOU ms 
+ doxés ruler.] The commander of à vot 
sand men. So Chi'liarchy, ta body 
a thousand men ; the post of c. 

Chiliasm (ki-liéz’m). 1610. [- 
uós, f. xeás CHILIAD.] The doctrine 


or even Chiliads 


— Gr. xor- 
[ise of the 


CHILINDRE 


millennium; the opinion that Christ will 
reign in bodily presence on earth for a thou- 
sand years. So Chi'liast, an adherent of c. 
Chilia:stic, t -al æ., -ally adv. i 

+Chilindre. ME. Í- med.L. chilindrus, 
for L. cylindrus — Gr. KiAw8pos CYLINDER.] 
A portable sun-dial of cylindrical form used 
jn early times —1530. 

Chilio-;see KILO-. - 

Chill (tfil), sb. (OE. cele, ciele cold, coldness 
(ie *kaliz, f. *kalan be cold). Obs. by c1400, 
but revived xvi from the vb.] 

fL In OE. and ME. (chile, chele, cheele.) 
Replaced by mod. COLD. 

IL (f. the vb. or adj.] (chill.) 1. An un- 
naturally lowered bodily temperature marked 
by shivering, otc.; the cold fit of an 
ague; now esp. & sudden affection of physical 
cold, which is often a first stage or symptom 
of illness 1601. 2. A coldness of the air, water, 
etc., which makes one shiver; a cold which 
has a depressing effect on the body 1788. Also 
in pl. 3. fig. A depressing influence upon the 
feelings; depressing coldness of manner 1821. 
4. techn, An iron mould, or a piece of iron in a 
sand mould, for making chilled castings; cf. 
CHILL v. 1874. 

1. To catch, give one, a c. 2. To take the c. off (a 
liquid); to raise it to a temperate heat. The chills 
of night 1833. 3. A c. Comes o'er my heart BYRON. 
To cast or throw à e. over. 

Chill (tfi), a. 1513. (Possibly alt. f. t child 
(see next) on the anal. of cool, cold.] 1. Col 
now always depressingly or injuriously cold; 
that chills, or causes to shiver. 2. Depress- 
ingly affected by cold 1608. 3. fig. That tends 
to repress warmth of feeling, etc. 1750; re- 
pressed, deadened, in feeling 1633. 

1. A c. easterly wind SCOTT. 2. My veins are c. 
Per. 11, i. 77. 3. C. Penury repress'd their noble 
rage GRAY. Hence Chi'llisha. (rare). Chi-liness, 
€. quality or condition. 

Chill (tji), v. ME. [First found in xtv, of 
obscure orig.; in the pa. pple. t child (Piers 
Plowman) it may repr. an OE. *éieldan, 
*éildan (1- Gmo. *kalpjan, f. *kalpaz Corp). 
See CHILL sb.] 

Mine 1. To become cold. 2. To takea chill 

IL. trans. 1. To make cold; to affect in- 
juriously with coid ME. 2. fig. To affect as 
with cold; to check (warmth, etc.); to damp, 
dispirit 1597. 3. techn. To cool and harden the 
Surface of cast iron by contact with cold 
iron, or by casting in an iron mould. Also 
gen. 1831. 4. Painting. To deaden (a var- 
nished surface) by cold, etc. 1859. 5. collog. 
2n CUR Hip chill off 1825. 

» Ev'ry Lady's Bk wi K 
DRYDEN. 2. Nothing hills the heart ike dis 
trust 1849, Hence Chiller. Chi-llingly adv. 
Comb, c.-room, a room for chilling meat. 

Chilli, chilly (tili). 1602. [-Sp. chile, 
chili - Aztec chilli.) The dried pod of species 
of Capsicum or Red Pepper; also, the shrub 
Which bears chillies. + 

l| Chi'llum. 1781. [Hindi chilam.] The part 
g the hookah containing the tobacco, etc. ; 
- TBE im Hookah, the act of smoking, the 

|Ohillumchee. 1715. [Hindi ehilamcht.] 
A wash-hand basin of brass or tinned copper. 

Chilly (tji), a. 1570. (f. Cums sb. + -Y*] 

+ That chills; disagreeably cold. 2. Affected 
by a chill; sensitive to cold 1611. 3. fig. 
Adverse to warmth of feeling 1841. 
ciu C. to general theories Morey. Hence 

hPllily adv.; also Chi-Ily. Chi-lliness. 

hens See CHEIL(0)-. d p 
1835. Sea (koilognápün) a., sb. 
th à L. Chilognatha sb. pl., name of 

e order, f. Gr, xeos lip + yvádos jaw + 
d Zool. Belonging to, or one of, an order 
fiar Pod or Centipedes, with segmented 

les and heads furnished with two pairs of 
maxillæ, of which the second pair are united 
to form a lower lip. i 

| Chiloma (koiló"-mà). [mod.L. - Gr. xei- 
The nu edge, f. xettos lip; see -0MA.] Zool. 
conti eet lip of a mammal when tumid and 

Chile Without interruption from the nose. 
Cha lopod (koilopod). 1837. [f. mod.L. 
Eon pl., name of the order, f. Gr. 

To É 
QUE UN 
Zmented bodies, and two anterior pairs of 
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legs converted into foot-jaws. The order 
contains the Centipedes proper. Hence 
Chilo-podan a. and sb. Chilo-podous a. 
of the nature of the Chilopoda. 

Chilostomatous (keilostg-mates), a. 1881. 
[f. Gr. xedos lip + eróua, -uar- mouth + 
-ous.] Zool. Having the cell-mouth closed 
with a movable lip. 

Chiltern (tfi-ltem). [In OE. Chron. anno 
1009 Ciltern : unexplained.] 1. Proper name 
of a range of hills which extend from Oxford- 
shire, across Buckinghamshire, into Bedford- 
shire and Hertfordshire. 2. a. and sb. Applied 
to a kind of soil, and to districts having this 
soil 1523. 

Chiltern Hundreds: a tract of Crown lands which 
contain the Chiltern Hills. The Stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds is by a legal figment held to be 
an office of profit under the Crown, and is con- 
ferred on any member of parliament desiring to 
resign his seat, which by law he cannot do, so long 
as he is duly qualified. A member who accepts an 
office of profit under the Crown must vacate his 
seat, subject to re-election. 

Chilver (tfilvor). [OE. ¢ilfer-, ¢ilfor-lomb 
ewe-lamb, corresp. to OHG. kilbur(ra), -irra 
(G. Bav. dial. kilbare, -bere); rel. to CALF.] 
A ewe-lamb : commonly c.-lamb (dial.). 

Chimera, var. of CHIMERA. 

Chimszeroid (keimi*roid), a. 1854. [f. 
CHIMERA + -OID.] Zool. Related to the genus 
of fishes Chimera, having the tail ending in 
a thread, the head pointed, and only one 
spiracle, 

Chimbe, var. of CHIME. 

Chimbley, dial. var. of CHIMNEY. 

Chime (tfoim) sb. ME. [ME. chimbe, 
chymbe, chim(e prob. arose from chym(b)e bell 
(xm-xv), which may have been an analysis 
of a ME. *chimbel :- OE. éimbal — L. cym- 
balum CYMBAL.] t1. A cymbal. ME. only. 
2. An apparatus for striking a set of 
bells so as to make them chime 1403. 3. 
Hence, A set of bells, so attuned as to chime 
when thus struck, or when slightly swung 
1562. 4. The series of musical sounds thus 
produced 1530. 5. The rhythm of verse; 
jingle 1649. 6. transf. and fig. A system of 
which all the parts are in harmony 1630; har- 
mony, accord 1847. 

3. Noise Of clocks and chimes TENNYSON. 4. Wee 
haue heard the Chymes at mid-night 2 Hen. IV, 
mr. ii. 228, 5. Now the C. of Poetry is done 
DRYDEN. 6. Nature's c. MILT. 

Chime, chimb (tfoim), sb.* (prob. identical 
with the sb. occurring in OE. cimstán base, 
pedestal, cimiren clamp-iron, éimbing joint, 
corresp. to MDu. kimme (Du. kim) edge of a 
cask, MLG. kimme, kimm (whence G. kimme).} 
1. The rim at the ends of a cask, formed by 
the ends of the staves. 2. Naut. That part of 
the water-way which is left the thickest, and 
above the deck-plank 1833. 

Chime (tfoim), v.! (ME. chimbe, chyme, the 
rel. of which to the sb. is not clear.] 1. intr. 
To resound when struck, give forth a musical 
sound. Also trans. (arch.) 1613. 2. intr. To 
produce a musical sound from a bell by 
striking it ME. ; trans. to strike (a bell, etc.) 80 
that a musical sound is given forth 1697. 
3. To ring chimes. intr. (and trans., with the 
bells as obj.) 1530. 4. Said of a set of bells. 
trans. and intr. 1562. Also fig. 5. To recite or 
repeat in cadence or mechanically. trans. and 
intr. ME. 6. To rime or jingle 1667 ; fig. (intr.) 
to harmonize, agree 1690. 

2. They. .c. their sounding Hammers in a Row 
DRYDEN. 4. Those great bells Began to c. TENNY- 
SON. fig. My guts c. twelve 1693. 5. To c. verse 
BYRON. 6. The intention and expectation c. or go 
together 1832. To c. with one’s mood DICKENS. 

Phr. Chime in. To join in harmoniously (in 
music, conversation, etc.). So To c. in with: to be 
in complete (but subordinate) accord with. 

Chime (tfoim), v.* 1880. [f. CHIME sb.*] To 
groove or chamfer cask-staves for the chime. 

Chimer'!, chimere (tfi-moz, tfimi*i) ME. 
[Obscurely rel. to Sp. zamarra sheepskin 
cloak, It. zimarra, cimarra long robe (whence 
Fr. simarre, tchimarre loose gown XVID. 
See SrwAR.] A loose upper robe; esp. that 
worn by a bishop, to which the lawn sleeves 
are attached. 

Chimer? (tfoimoz). 1611. [f. CHIME v.* + 
-ER.] One who chimes bells. 

Chimera, chimera (kimi?-rá, koi). [- D. 
chimera — Gr. xipapa she-goat, monster, f. 


CHINA 


xiwapos he-goat. Preceded XIV-XVI by an 
anglicized form t chimere (cf. Fr. chimére).] 
1. Gr. Myth. A fire-breathing monster, with a 
lion’s head, a goat’s body, and a serpent’s 
tail, killed by Bellerophon. 2. In Arch., 
Painting, etc. A grotesque monster 1634. 3. 
fig. A mere wild fancy ; an unfounded concep- 
tion. (The ordinary mod. use.) 1587. Also 
attrib. 

2. An excellent Hand at a Chimera ADDISON. 3. 
Exploded chimera's, the..philosopher's stone, 
ete, 1712. Hence Chimeric, -al a. imaginary, 
fanciful, visionary; prone to entertain chimeras. 
Chime'rically adv. + Chi-merize v. to indulge 
in chimeras. 

tChi'min. 1613. [-(O)Fr. chemin road, 
in AL. cheminus, chim-.] Old Law. A way 
—1670. 

Chi'minage. 1594. [- OFr. cheminage; 
see prec., -AGE; in AL. chem-, chiminagium.] 


Feudal Law. A toll for liberty of passage 
through a forest. 
Chimney (tfizmni). [-(O)Fr. cheminée 


fireplace, chimney - late L. caminata, perh. 
orig. for camera caminata room with a fire- 
place, f. L. caminus forge, furnace — Gr. 
xduwos oven, furnace.] 1. A fireplace or 
hearth. Now dial. t2. As tr. Gr. «duos 
furnace —1011. + 3. A (portable) stove —1016. 
4. The passage or flue by which the smoke 
from a fire, etc., ascends ME. ; the part which 
rises above the roof ME. 5. The funnel of a 
steamboat, etc.; the tube of glass placed 
over the wick of a lamp 1816. Also fransf. 
6. A cleft in a vertical cliff by which it may 
be scaled 1871. 7. Mining. An ore-shoot. 
Also attrib. 

1. Stretch'd out all the anaa length MILT, 
L'Alleg. 111. 2.2 Esdras 6:4. 4. Our Chimneys 
were blowne downe Macb, 11. iii. 60. 5. transf, The 
chemineys of Veseuus CHAUCER, 

Comb.: c.-board, a board used to close up a 
fireplace in summer; -breast, the projecting part 
of the wall between the c.-flue and the room; 
“corner, the corner or side of the old-fashioned 
Ho fire-place or hearth; hence, the seat of the 
old, infirm, or idle; also aitrib. ; -hook, a hook on 
which to suspend pots and pans over a fire, ete. ; 
+ -money, a tax on fire-hearths in England and 
Wales; t -man, the collector of this tax; -pot, a 
cylindrical pipe of earthenware, sheet-metal, etc., 
fitted on the top of a c.-shaft; hence, c.-pot hat, 
from its shape; -shaft = chimney-stalk ; -stack, 
a group of c.-stalks; -stalk, (a) the part of a c. 
which rises from a house-top; (b) a tall mill- or 
factory-c.; -swallow, the common swallow, 
Hirundo rustica ; -tax = chimney-money; -Sweep, 
=sweeper, one who sweeps chimneys and clears 
them of soot; -top, the part of a c. which rises 
above the roof, esp. its flat upper surface. 

Hence Chi*mney v. (nonce-wd.) to furnish with 
chimneys LAMB. Chi'mneyless a. 

Ghimney-piece. 1611. [PIECE in the 
artistic sense.] t 1. A picture, etc., placed as 
an ornament over a fire-place 1072. 2. The 
ornamental structure over and around the 
open recess of a fireplace; now often used 
for the MANTEL-SHELF 1680. 

1. The Chimney-peece Chaste Dian, bathing 
SHAKS. 

Chimpanzee (tfimpienzi-, tfimpte-nzi). 1738. 
[- Fr. chimpanzé — native name in Angola, 
W. Africa.] A genus of African apes (An- 
thropopithecus), resembling man more closely 
than any of the anthropoids. A. troglodytes 
(formerly T. niger) was long the only species 
recognized. 

Chin (tfin, sb. [OE. éin(n), corresp. to 
OF ris. kin, OS. kinni (Du. kin), OHG. kinni 
(G. kinn), ON. kinn chin, lower jaw, Goth. 
kinnus cheek; = Gme. *kinn- i= *kenw-, 
cogn. w. L. gena cheek, Gr. yévus jaw.] The 
part of the face below the under-lip formed 
by the prominent extremity of the lower jaw. 


Also fig. 
Phr. Up to the 'eaching to the c. ; eps im- 
mersed in. Comb. : c.- music (U.S.), talk, chatter ; 


-mute, a mute applied to the violin by the action 
of the c.; -wag (slang), chat, talk; -welk, a 
disease affecting the c. Hence Chin v. to bring (a 
fiddle) up to the c. ; to chat, chatter (U.S.). Chi'n- 
less a. without a c.; also fig. Chinned a. having 
ac. 

China? (tfoi-n&), sb. and a. 1555. [Not a 
native Chinese name, but found in Skr. as 
China about the beginning of the Christian 
era, and in various modified forms employed 
by other Asiatic peoples. The origin is still in 
dispute.] 


CHINA 


I. a. The country so called, in Asia. t b. A 
Chinaman —1634. Also atirib., but now mostly 
repl. by CHINESE a. 

Comb.: C.-aster (see ASTER); -crape, a kind of 
silk crape; -grass, Behmeria (Urtica) nivea ; also 
its strong fibre, used in the making of grass-cloth; 
-ink = INDIAN-INK; -orange, the sweet orange 
of commerce, orginally brought from China; 
-pink, Dianthus chinensis; -root (see CHINA*); 
-rose, (a) the Monthly Rose (Rosa indica) and the 
Red Rose (R. semperflorens) with their varieties; 
(b) Hibiscus rosa-sinensis (N.O. Malvacez), a tree 
20 to 30 feet high; -tree (U.S.) the AZEDARAC; 
-ware, ware from China (see below); -wax, à 
white crystalline wax, the product of Coccus 
sinensis. 

II, China Porcelain, China-ware, china. 
[The Pers. name, widely diffused as chin?, was 
prob. introduced in the 17th c. into England, 
whence the former pronunc. tjé‘ni, also 
tfi-ni, tfi-ni, which still survive in the dia- 
leots.] A fine, semi-transparent earthenware, 
brought from China into Europe in the 16th 
c. by the Portuguese, who named it porcelain. 
(China-ware meant orig. ‘ware from China’. 
"This, shortened to China, became the name 
also of the material, so that ‘china-ware’ is 
now ‘ware made of china or porcelain’.) Also 
fig. and attrib. 

A] collection of China-ware MRS. PIOZZI. Women, 


like Cheney, shou'd be kept with care 1685. 
Comb.: C. a fine white potter's clay, called 
also kaolin; attrib.; -&laze, a preparation for 


Pens blue fret, composed of glass, lead, and 
lue calx; t metal, porcelain or majolica; 
-ware. 

III. = CHEYNEY, q.v. 

China? (tfoina). 1582. [From China in 
Asia.] The thick fleshy root-stock of a plant 
(Smilax china, L.) akin to Sarsaparilla ; called 
also China root. Hence C.-ale, ale flavoured 
with china root; -broth, etc. 

China? (koi-na, ki-na). 1866. [var. of kina 
or quina (see QUININE), Peruv. for *bark'.] 
A name of Cinchona bark. Also, a homco- 
pathie medicine prepared from cinchona. In 
comb. chin- — QUIN-. 

Chinaman (tJoi-nimeén), 1772. [f. CRINA!.] 
1. A dealer in porcelain. 2. A native of China 
1854. Hence Chinaman's hat, a gastropod 
shell, also called Cup-and-Saucer. 

China-mania, chinama'nia. 1875. [See 
OnINA' II.) A mania for collecting (old) china. 
Hence China-ma'niac. 

fChin-bone. OE. [Late OE. 
The jaw-bone —1592, 

| Chincapin, chinquapin  (tfinkapin). 
1676. [Corruption of North Amer. native 
name.] The Dwarf Chestnut (Castanea 
pumila), a native of Virginia, etc., a shrubby 
tree, from 6 to 20 ft. high, with a small, very 
Sweet nut. 

Chinch (tfintf), sb.* 1625. [-Sp. chinche = 
It. cimice =L. cimez, -ic-.] 1. The bed- or 
house-bug. (Now only U.S.) 2. An insect 
resembling the bed-bug in its disgusting 
odour, which is very destructive to wheat and 
other grasses; called also chinch-, chink-bug. 
(Webster.) 

t Chinch, a. and sb.* [ME. chiche, chinche 
~= (O)Fr. chiche, later also chinche, whence the 
Eng. + chinche (XIV-XVI.] adj. Niggardly. 
sb. A niggard, miser; a wretch —1570. 

Chinchilla (tfintfiá). 1604. [-Sp. chin- 
chilla, dim. of chinche CHINCH sb.'] 1. A genus 
of small rodents peculiar to S. America; also, 
Short for c. fur 1824. 2. A cloth with a long 
nap gathered in little tufts. 3. A variety of 
rabbit bred for its fur 1904. 

|| Chin-chin (tfin tfin), sb. 1795. [Chinese 
ts’ing is'ing.] An Anglo-Chinese phrase of 
salutation. Hence Chin-chin v. to salute. 

Chinchona; seo CINCHONA. 

Chincough (tfin,kef). Now dial. 1519. [For 
chink-cough, in n. dial. KINKCOUGH, f. CHINK 
v.', KINK v.! + CouaH. See also KINKHOST, 
Hoasr. With KINKHOST cf. MLG. kinkhdste, 
LG. kinkhost, Du. kinkhoest, kik-, kickhoest, 
f. Gmc. base *kik- (in WGmo. *kink-) gasp.) 
Now called WHOOPING-COUGH. 

Chine (tfoin), sb.* [OE. éinu = MDu. kéne 
(Du. keen), f. Gmc. base *ki- burst open, 
repr. also by OE. éinan = OS., OHG. kinan, 
Goth. keinan sprout, shoot forth; see CHINE 
v.*, CHIT sb.*] f A fissure or crack —1582. spec. 


éinbdn.] 
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A deep and narrow ravine cut in soft rock by 
water, as Shanklin C. in the I. of Wight. 

Chine (tfein), sb.* ME. [aphet.— OFr. 
eschine (mod. échine) :- Rom. *skina, blend- 
ing of Gmc. *skin- (see SHIN) and L. spina 
SPINE.] 1. The spine, or backbone; ‘the part 
of the back in which the spine is found’ (J.) 
(arch. and techn.) +2. The back —1775. 
3. Cookery. The whole or part of the back- 
bone of an animal, with the adjoining flesh 
ME. 4. transf. A ridge, crest, aréte 1855. 

3. A c. or saddle of mutton MRS. GLASSE. Hence 
Chined a. having a c. 

Chine (tfoin), sb.* 1460. = CHIME sb.*, q.v. 

t Chine, v.' (OE. éinan; see CHINE sb.'] To 
burst asunder; to crack, chink, etc. 1530. 

Chine, v.? 1513. [f. CHINE sb.*; cf. Fr. 
échiner break the back of.) 1. To cut along 
or across the chine; to cut the chine-piece. 
2. To break the back of 1596. 3. intr. and 
trans. To ridge. (In Blackmore only.) 

1. And the Pigge Hon shalc. MARKHAM. You c. 
the Salmon 1651. 2. IIl c. the villain OTWAY. 

t Chine'nses, sb. pl. 1621. [f. China, on 
anal. of L. Sinensis, pl. -es.] Chinese —1649. 

Chinese (tfoini-z). 1577. [f. CHINA! (Indian 
name) + -ESE.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to China. 

C. compliment: a pretended deference to the 
opinions of others, when one's mind is already 
made up. 

B. sb. 1. A native of China 1606. [pl. 
t Chineses (17th c.), Chinese. The sing. 
Chinee is U.S. colloq.]. 2. The Chinese lan- 
guage 1727. 

1. Where Chineses drive With Sails and Wind 
LR. ml. 438. var. t Chinian, -ean a. 
and sb. 

Chink (tfink), sb.' 1707. [f. CHINK v.'; 
= north. KINK sb.*] A convulsive fit of 
coughing or laughing. 

Chink (tfink), sb.* 1535. [rel. in some way 
to CHINE sb.) 1. = CHINE sb.' Also fig. 2. A 
long and narrow aperture through an object ; 
a slit, etc. 1552. var. t Chi'nker. Hence 
Chi'nky a. 

Chink (tfink), sb.* 1581. [Echoio; cf. CHINK 
v.*) 1. The short, sharp sound produced by 
pieces of metal or glass striking one another; 
any similar sound. f2. pl. Coins —1611. 3. 
collog. Ready cash 1573. 4. [from its note.] 
The Chaffinch (dial.) 1797. 

1. The c. of their money FULLER. 2. Rom. & Jul. 
1. v. 119. 3. A man of c. SWIFT. 

Chink, sb.‘ 1901. orig. U.S. A Chinaman. 

Chink (tfink), v.? dial. Also Kink}. [Origin 
unkn. Cf. LG., Du. kinken cough, repr. 
WGme. base *kink-; see CHINCOUGH.] intr. 
To gasp convulsively for breath in coughing 
or laughing. 

Chink (tfink), v.* 1552. [Goes with CHINK 
$b.*] t 1. intr. To open in cracks —1693. t2. 
trans. To crack or chap —1656. 3. To fill (up) 
chinks 1822. 

3. The women c. the cracks 1881. 

Chink (tfink), v.* 1589. [Echoio; cf. CHINK 
8b.* and Du. kinken.] 1. intr. To emit a short, 
sharp, ringing sound, as coins or glasses do in 
striking each other. 2. trans. To cause (things) 
to make this sound by striking them to- 
gether; esp. coins 1728. Hence Chi-nkle v. to 
o. continuously. 

Chink, v.‘ dial. 1825. [Origin unkn.; cf. 
KINK sb.', v.*] To give a twist to; to sprain. 

+ Chino, sb. Also Chinao. 1588. [- OSp.] 
1. A Chinese —1641. 2. Chino- in comb., as in 
Chino-Japanese, etc. (mod.). 

Chinoidine (kinoi-dein). 1875, [f. CHINA? 
+ -OID + -INE*] A resinous substance, con- 
tained in the refuse of quinine. 

t Chinois. 1613. [- Fr. chinois.] = CHIN- 
ESE —1684, Hence || Chinoiserie [mod.Fr.], 
Chinese conduct, art, notion, etc. 

Chinoline (ki-nólein) 1853. [f. CHINA? + 
L. oleum oil + -INE*] A tertiary amine, 
C,H;N (belonging to the series CyHen-1:N), 
an oily fluid, obtained by the distillation of 
quinine with potassium hydroxide; and also 
by the dry distillation of coal. 

Chino-logist. = SINOLOGIST, q.v. 
Chinook (tfinik). U.S. and Canada. 1840. 
[Native name of an Indian tribe on the 
Columbia river, N. America.] A jargon 
Which originated in the intercourse of the 
Hudson Bay Company's servants with the 


CHIPPER 


Indians of Oregon and Columbia, and is used 
as a means of intercourse between different; 
tribes and with the white man. 

C. wind: a warm moist wind from the Pacific, 
blowing across the Rocky Mountains. 3 

Chinquapin, var. of CHINCAPIN. 

Chinse (tfins), v. 1513. [app. the typical 
form is chinch, dial. var. of CHINK v.* Of this 
chinse and chinize are corruptions.) 1, dial, 
= CHINK v.! 3. 2. To caulk; now Naut. to 
caulk slightly or temporarily. Hence Chins- 
ing-iron, a caulker's tool. 

Chintz (tfints). pl. chintzes. 1614. [Fanci- 
ful sp. of chinis, orig. pl. of chint - Hindi 
chint.] orig. The painted calicoes imported 
from India; now, a name for cotton cloths 
fast-printed with designs of flowers, ete., in 
& number of colours, and usually glazed, 
Also attrib. 

Chiolite (koi-0loit). [Named 1846, irreg, f. 
Gr. xw snow + -LITE.) Min. A fluoride of 
aluminium and sodium occurring in the Ilmen 
mountains. 

Chiopin(e, obs. f. CHOPINE. 

Chip (tjip), sb.! ME. [repr. OE. ¢ipp, éyp 
beam, corresp. to OS. kip post, kipa stave 
(Du. kip beam of a plough), OHG. kipfa (G. 
dial. kipf, kipfe) axle, stave, ON. keppr stick, 
staff.] 1. A small, and esp. thin, piece of 
wood, or other (specified) material, separated 
by hewing, cutting, or breaking; a thin 
fragment chopped or broken off. Also fig. 
2. spec. Naut. A small quadrant-shaped piece 
of wood at the end of a log-line 1874. 3. spec. 
A counter used in games of chance; hence, 
(slang) a sovereign 1873. 4. A name for the 
keys of a spinet (SHAKS. Sonn. cxxviii). 5. 
Wood (or woody fibre) split into thin strips 
for making hats and bonnets 1771. 6. Any- 
thing worthless, without flavour, innutri- 
tious, or dried up 1639. 7. A slight fracture 
caused by chipping; also dial. an act of chip- 
ping 1888. Also attrib. and Comb., as c.- 
bonnet, -hat (see 5); also c.-Shot (Golf), a short, 
lofting stroke, played with back-spin. 

1. Lyke sawdust or drye chyppes SKELTON. To 
make Orange Chips MRS. RAFFALD. fig. C. of the 
old block: one that resembles his father; also 
applied to things. 6. To roast things to a €. 
A. YOUNG. 7. The cup has a c. on the edge 1888, 

Chip (tjip), sb.* 1830. [f. CHP v.*] Wrest- 
ling. 1. A trip, a trick, a special mode of 
throwing one's opponent. 2. A tiff (dial.) 1877. 

Chip (tfip), v.' 1461. [Cf. OE *éippian (in 
foréypped ‘precisus’) = (M)LG., (M)Du. 
kippen hatch out by chipping the shell.) f 1. 
To c. bread : to pare away the crust -1727. 2, 
gen. To hew or cut with an axe, adze, eto. 
1606. 3. To break off small fragments from 
wood, stone, etc. (esp. from an edge); to 
shape by so doing. (A kind of dim. of 
chop.) 1859. Also intr. (for refl.) + 4. trans. 
To chap -1508. +5. infr. To break open, 
burst -1734. 6. To crack and break (the 
shell) 1606. 7. Australia. To harrow (ground) 
1798. 

3. Statues were chipped..into decency GREEN. 
5. When. .trees did c. [note, blossom] COLVIL, 
Thou isle!..That saw'st the unfledged eaglet c. 


his shell BYRON. " 
Phr. To c. in (colloq.): to interpose smartly, 


pos c.-axe, a small axe used in chipping. 
Hence Chi-pper, one who or that which chips. 

Chip (tjip), v.* Chiefly north. 1788. {Ct. ON: 
kippa ‘to scratch, pull’, refi. ‘to struggle ; 
also Du. kippen to seize.] trans. To trip up« 
intr. To trip along; to fall out. 

Chipmunk, -muck (tfi-pmonk, -mok). also 
-minck, -monk, -muk. 1842. [Of A 
quian origin.] A species of ground-squirrel, 
the Striped Squirrel, Hackee, or Chipping 
Squirrel, of N. America. 

Chippendale (tfi-pénde'l), a. 1876. 
of Thomas Chippendale, c1718—79, 
maker.] Applied to a style of light and 
drawing-room furniture; also to a 8 
book-plates. Re 

Chipper (tfi-poa), a. U.S. 1897. [PP -. 


i i imble, frisky; DO 
north. kipper lively, nim cheerful; 


[f. name 
cabinet- 
elegant 
tyle of 


prob. inf. by next.) Lively, 
“Chips 18.» 
Chipper (tfi-pox), v. dial. and U.S. Tiy 


[Partly a metathesis of chirrup; pi 


CHIPPING 


echoic.] 1. inir: To twitter; to babble, 
chatter. 2. trans. To make chipper, cheer up 
S.) 1873. 
ping (tfi-pin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Carp v.* 
4 mei] Ll. The action of the verb CHIP 1611. 
2, concr. t A paring of the crust of a loaf. 
(Usu, in pl.) -1727. Also gen. ME. 
Comb.: C.-bird, a small species of sparrow 
(Zonotrichia socialis); -squirrel = CHIPMUCK. 
Chippy (tfi-pi), a. 1729. (f. CHIP sb." and v. + 
4-4] 1. Of, or composed of, chips. 2. Re- 
sembling a chip ; as dry as a chip 1866. Hence 
iness (joc.). 

Ch ira drical, a. 1044. [f. L. chiragricus 
(c Gr. xewayprxds, f. xepáypa gout in the 
hand) + -AL’.] Pertaining to, or having, 
gout in the hand —1046. y i 
||Chirayta (tfirai-t), chiretta (tfire-ta). 
1831. [Hindi chiratta.] A plant, Ophelia (or 
Agathotes) chirayla, N.O. Gentianaceee ; also 
the bitter tonic obtained from it. 

Chi-rho (koi-r6"), 1868. First two letters of 
XPICTOC Curist, used to symbolize the 


name. 

Chirk (tj9ik), v. OE. [Expressive var. of 
CHARK v.!] 1. infr. To make a strident noise; 
to grate, creak, croak. Now Se. dial. 2. To 
chirp; to squeak (arch. and dial.) ME. 3. To 
cheer up (U.S. collog.) 1860. 

Chirk (tfo1k), a. collog. 1828. [perh. f. 
prec., but prob. asst with cheer.] Lively, 
in good spirits. 

Chirl (tfo3), v. Sc. 1818. [Echoie; cf. 
CHRR.) To warble. Hence Chirl sb. 

Chirm (tfoxm), sb. arch. and dial. |OE. 
éearm, cierm noise, crying out, = OS. karm, 
see next.] 1. Din, chatter, vocal noise; esp. 
the mingled noise of many birds or voices. 
12. A flock (of finches) —1688. 

Chirm (tform), v. arch. and dial. [OE. ćir- 
man cry out, make a noise, corresp. to MDu. 
kermen, carmen mourn, lament (Du. kermen), 
MHG. karmen.] intr. To cry out, roar; now 
only, to chatter or warble, as birds. Also 
trans. 

Chiro-, chir-, = Gr. xepo-, comb. form 
of xep hand. 


'omys, cheir- (Gr. 
m the AYE-AYE of Madaga ene 
Gheir- [Gr. -vouos], the art or science of gesticula- 
ion in oratory, pantomime, etc. ; hence, t Chiro-- 
nomer, Chirono-mic a., + Chironomartic a. 
f roplast (Gr, wAdorns], an apparatus for keep- 
ng the hands in a correct position in pianofo 
Paying; hence, Chi-roplastic a. Chi-ropod; see 
OHBIROPOD. Chiro:podist [Gr. mows, 708-], 
ee treats diseases of the hands and feet; 
e t. one who treats corns and bunions; 
Gus uropo'dical a. pertaining to chiropody; 
Gils podism, Chiro'podistry = Chiropody; 
Chie opodo-logy, a treatise on corns, warts, etc. ; 
defectio dy the art of treating corns, warts, 
PA ct is nails, etc., on feet or hands. Chiro*- 
Ern » cheir- [Gr. codds], t one who practises 
pon Of bend; Chiromancer; so Chiro'- 
[^i emo cae [- Gr. xetporovia], election 


Chirograph (koi?-rograt). 


1483. [- Fr. 
chirogranke - L. chirographum — Gr.  xewó- 
ov; See CHEIRO-, -GRAPH.] 1. One of 


ped documents formally written, en- 
No» d or signed. a. = CHARTER-PARTY 1. 
orb a bol 1727. b. The indenture of a fine; 
1615. le counterparts of such indenture 
eS A bond given in one’s own hand- 
a d. A form of Papal expression 
doo 2. gen. Any formal written 
trove handwriting (rare) 1613. Hence 
mel c Braphal a., Chiro-graphary a. re- 
Chine’ or given in one’s own handwriting; 
ing praohate, to set one’s hand to; 
da pii -al a. of, pertaining to, or 
"nein homie SPST Rd y 
Shirographer (koiro-gráfor. ME. [orig. 
-L. chirographarius sb. (in late L., adj.), 


ani i 
d AFr, Cirographer; in later use f. prec. + 
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-ER' 4.] 1. Law. The officer appointed to 
engross fines (chirographs), in the Court of 
Common Pleas. (Abolished in 1833.) 2. A 
writing-master; a copying clerk 1755. 

Chirography (keirográfi). 1654. [f. CHIRO- 
+ -GRAPHY.] Handwriting; + autograph. 

Chiropractic (kei*ropre-ktik). 1908. [See 
CnIRO- and Practic sb.* and a.] a. sb. Mani- 
pulation of the joints, esp. of the spine, as a 
method of curing disease ; also, a practitioner 
of this. b. adj. That practices or is concerned 
with this method. Hence Chi-ropractor. 

Chirp (top), v. ME. [Symbolical modifi- 
cation of earlier CHIRK v. or CHIRT v.] 1. intr. 
To utter a short sharp thin sound, as of a 
bird or insect. Also frans. 2. To make a 
sound more or less like the chirp of a bird; 
to cheep, talk cheerfully, CHIRRUP 1575. 
Hence Chirp sb. Chi'rper. Chi'rpiness. 
Chirpingly adv. Chi'rpy a. collog. given 
to chirping; lively, merry. 

Chirr (t[oi, tforr) v. 1639. [Echoic.] inir. 
To trill, as a grasshopper. (Expressing a 
more continuous and monotonous sound 
than CHIRP.) 

Rustles the lizard, and the cushats chirre 
BROWNING. Hence Chirr sb. the sound itself. 

Chirrup (tfirop), v. 1579. [Modification 
of Camer v. by trilling the r.] 1. intr. To 
chirp, esp. with a sustained and lively effect. 
Also (rans. 2. To make a sharp thin sound 
(by suction) with the lips compressed by way 
of encouragement (to a horse, etc.) 1726. 
Also trans. 3. To speak in sprightly tones 1775. 

1. Whit, whit, whit,. .chirrupt the nightingale 
TENNYSON. Hence Chirrup sb. Chi'rruper. 
Chi'rrupy a. colloq. given to c.; lively, cheery. 

Chirt (tat), v. Now Sc. ME. [A parallel 
form to CHIRK, Cur.) f 1. intr. To chirp. 
ME. only. 2. intr, To spirt 1513. 3. trans. To 
squeeze, press out 1805. Hence Chirt sb. 

Chirurgeon (koir2-1d3on, tfi-). arch. [ME. 
cirurgian, etc. — OFr. cirurgien (mod. chir-) ; 
see SURGEON. Assim. to L. chir- XVI.] A SUR- 
cron. t Chiru'rgeonly adv. SHAKS. 

Chirurgery (keird-adgeri). arch. ([ME. 
syrurgerie, cir-, — OFr. cirurgerie, f. stem of 
cirurgien (see prec.) + -erie -ERY; see SUR- 
GERY.] = SURGERY. " 

tChiru'rgy. rare. (ME. cirurgie, sur-, 
= OFr. cir-, sirurgie (mod. chirurgie) — cir- 
urgia, med.L. sp. of L. chirurgia — Gr. xew- 
ovpyía; see SURGERY.] = Surgery, CHIRURGERY. 
Hence Chiru'rgic, -al a. (arch.). 

Chisel (tfizzél), sb. ME. [- ONFr. chisel 
(mod. ciseau, in pl. scissors) :- Rom. *cisel- 
lum, for *cesellum after late L. cisorium, f. 
cis-, var. of cæs-, stem of cadere cut. See 
Scissors.] A cutting tool of iron or steel with 
the cutting face transverse to the axis, and 
more or less bevelled on one or both sides; 
used for cutting wood, metal, stone, bone, 
etc., and worked by pressure or by the blows 
of a mallet or hammer. Also attrib. 

What fine Chizzell Could euer yet cut breath 
SHAKS. 

Chisel, chissel (tfiz'l, tfi's"D, sb.* 1607. 
[The same word as CHESI*.] Bran; occas. 
‘whole meal’. 

Chisel (tfi'zčl), v. 1509. [f, CHISEL sb.* Cf. 
Fr.ciseler.] 1. Tocut, grave, pare, shape, etc., 
with a chisel. Often with out. Also fransf. 
and fig. 2. collog. To cheat 1808. Hence 
Chi'selled, -eled ppl. a. shaped with or like 
a chisel; also fig. Chi'seller, -eler. 

Chiselly (tfi-z’li), a. and adv. dial. 1649. (f. 
CHESIL', CHISEL sb.? ^--Y '.] Gravelly; grittily. 

Chit (tfit), sb. ME. [app. the same word 
as Cmm sb.*] t1. The young of a beast; 
whelp; kitten 1713. 2. A (very young) child 
(cf. kid); contemptuous, a girl or young 


woman 1624. 
2. A little c. of a miller’s daughter of eighteen 


DICKENS. 
t Chit, sb.* 1533. [f. CHICH, corrupted to 


chits, and taken as plural] 1. = CHICH —1610. 
2. A freckle or wart —1755. 

Chit (tfit), sb.* Now dial. 1601. [perh. 
repr. obscurely OE. ci^, ME. chithe shoot, 
sprout, seed, mote (in the eye), corresp. to os. 
kith sprout, shoot, MDu. kijt, OHG. -kidi 
sprout, f. Gme. *ki- split: see CHINE sb.', 
CHITHE.] A shoot, sprout. 

t Chit, sb.‘ 1610. [From its feeble note.) 
A bird; the Titlark —1668. 


CHIVALRY 


Chit (tfit), sb.* Anglo-Ind. 1785. Short for 


CHITTY sb. 
Chit, sb.° 1874. [Origin unkn.] A small 
cooper’s cleaving tool. 


Chit (tfit), v. Now dial. 1601. [conn. w. 
Curr sb.*] To sprout. 
Chit-chat (tfit,tfet). 1710. [f. CHAT sb.* 


by reduplication.] 1. Light familiar chat. 
2. Matter of current gossip 1710. Also attrib. 

t Chithe. [OE. cip, f. (ult.) root *ki- to split ; 
see CHINE sb.*, v.1, CHIT sb.*] A tiny shoot or 
sprout; a mote -ME. 

Chitin (kei-tin. Also -ine. 1836. [- Fr. 
chitine, irreg. f. Gr. xwv tunic; see -IN!, 
-INE*.] Zool. and Chem. The organic sub- 
stance which forms the elytra and integu- 
ments of insects and the carapaces of crust- 
acea. Hence Chi'tinize v. to convert into 
c. Chitiniza'tion. Chi-tinous a. like, or 
consisting of, c. 

Chitling (tfitlip. Also chitlin. 1848. 
{Contracted (dial) form of CHITTERLING.] 
1. = CHITTERLING (dial. and U.S.) 1886. 2. 
fig. (in pl.) Rags, tatters (U.S.). 

Chiton (kei:ton) 1816. [Gr. xwróv.] || 1. 
The Greek tunic 1850. 2. A genus of Molluscs. 
having a shell composed of eight plates over- 
lapping each other. 

Chitter (tfi-tox), v. ME. [A parallel form 
to CHATTER; cf. jabber, jibber, etc.) 1. Of 
birds: To utter a series of sharp thin sounds 


(? dial.). 2. To shiver or chatter with cold 
(dial. and Sc.) 1526. Hence Chi'tter sb. 
twitter. 


Chitterling (tfi-toalin). Mostly in pl. ME. 
[orig. form uncertain; perh. OE. *éieler-, f. 
Gme. *keul- *kul-, whence synon. MHG. 
kutel (G. kutteln); see -LING'.] 1. The smaller 
intestines of the pig, etc., esp. as fried for 
food. Also fig. t 2. The frill down the breast 
of a shirt; also gen. (The mesentery is called. 
by butchers the *frill'.) 1849. 3. [as dim. of 
Curr sb.1] A little chit 1675. 

Chitty, sb. Anglo-Ind. 1698. [Hindi chiffhi:— 
Skr. chitra spot, mark.) A letter or note; 
also, a certificate or pass. 

+ Chitty, a.* rare. 1552. [f. CHIT sb.* + 
-Y'.] Freckled or warty —1729. 

Chitty, a.* 1016. [app. deduced from 
CHITTY-FA0E, but later assoc. w. CHIT sb.*} 
Pinched in face; baby-like, puny. 

+ Chitty-face. 1601. [poss. orig. f. Fr. 
chicheface (see CHICHEVACHE), perverted by 
assoc. W. CHICH, CHIT sb.! or *, or CHITTY +.) 
1. A term of reproach : pinched-face; later, 
baby-face —1725. Hence Chitty-faced a. 
(dial.) 

Chiule. Hist. [- chiula, cyula, the Latinized 
form (Nennius 1X, Gildas v1) of OE. iol, 
ééol; see KEEL sb.'] An old English or 
Norse war-ship. 

Chivachee, -ie, obs. var. of CHEVACHEE. 

Chivalresque (fivülre:sk), a. Also chev-. 
1800. [- Fr. chevaleresque; see CHEVALIER, 
-ESQUE.] Wearing the garb, manners, or 
spirit of chivalry. 

Chivalric (fivee-lrik, fi-válrik, tf-), a. 1797. 
[f. CHIVALRY + -I0.] Chivalrous. 

Some extant spirit of c. kind CAMPBELL. 

Chivalrous (fi-vilres, tfi-v-), a. [Late ME. 
chevalrous, chiv- — OFr.  chevalerous, f. 
chevalier; see CHEVALIER, -0US.] +1. Like a 
(medieval) knight or man-at-arms; esp. 
doughty —1596. 2. Of or pertaining to the 
Age of CHIVALRY, or to its knights 1774. 3. 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of, the 
ideal knight; gallant, courteous, magnani- 
mous. Occas, = ‘quixotic’. 1818. 

1. In brave poursuitt of chevalrous emprize 
SPENSER F.Q.IL.ix.1. Hence Chi'valrous-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Chivalry (fi-valri, tfi--). [7 (O)Fr. chevalerie, 

+ chiv-, - med.L. caballerius, for caballarius 
CAVALIER; see -Y*, -ERY.] 1. collect. Knights 
or horsemen equipped for battle; esp. the 
medieval ‘men-at-arms’; more widely, 
gallant gentlemen. 2. The position and 
character of a knight, knighthood ME. t3. 
A knightly feat —1823. 4. The knightly 
system of feudal times with its religious, 
moral, and social code and practices 1765. 5. 
The character of the ideal knight; disin- 
terested bravery, honour, and courtery 1790. 


CHIVE 


6. Old Law. Tenure by knight’s service 
(abolished in 1662). Now Hist. 1574. 17. 
improp. Team of horses. 1863. 

1. Busiris and his Memphian Chivalrie MILT. 
P.L. I. 307. Belgium's..Beauty and her C. 
BYRON. 2. Rich. 11, 11. i. 54. Orders of C. BACON. 
"The feats of Chivaldry BOLTON. 4. The age of c. 
is gone BURKE. Flower of C.: fairest type of 


knighthood ; pick of a force of armed knights. 

+ Court of C. (curia militaris): a court formerly 
held before the Lord High Constable and the Earl 
Marshal of England, having cognizance of matters 
relating to deeds of arms done out of the realm. 

Chive! (tfoiv), also cive (seiv) ME. [- 
dial. var. *chive (cf. Picard chivot green onion) 
of (O)Fr. cive (whence the Eng. form cive) += 
L. cépa onion.] 1. A cultivated species of 
Allium (A. schenoprasum). Its leaves are 
used in soups and stews. 2. A small bulb or 
bulbil; esp. one of the cloves of a bulb of 
garlic 1551. Also attrib. 

+ Chive’, (Mostly in pl.) 1530. [app. orig. 
chithe, partly affected by CHIVE sb.*] 1. Bot. 
The filament of the stamen, or the stamen as 
a whole —1807. 2. = CHITHE 1610. 3. One of 
the lamelle of an agaric 1721. 

Chive? (tfiv). Thieves’ Cant. 1073. [Origin 
unkn.] A knife. Hence Chive v. to ‘knife’. 

Chivvy (tfi-vi), v. Later var. of CHEVY v., 
esp. in the sense ‘harass persistently’. 

Chlamydate (kle-mide't), a. [f. Gr. xAauis, 
-vé- mantle + -ATE*.] Zool. Having a mantle. 

Chlamydeous (klimi-dios), a. [f. mod.L. 
Chlamydez (f. as prec.) + -0Us.] Bot. Having 
one or more floral envelopes. 

Chlamydophore  (klw-midofó?:1)). ^ Also 
chla‘myphore. 1836. [- mod.L. chlamy- 
dophorus, f. as prec.; see -PHORE.] A South 
American edentate mammal allied to the 
Armadillo, having the upper surface covered 
with a cuirass of leathery plates. 

| Chlamys (kle-mis). 1748. [Gr. x^eus.] 
1. Gr. Antiq. A short mantle worn by men in 
ancient Greece. 2. Bot. The floral envelope. 

|| Chloasma (klo,ee-zma). Pl. -mata. 1876. 
[f. Gr. xAodfew become green.] Med. An 
affection of the skin, characterized by yellow- 
ish-brown or blackish patches. pl. These 
patches. 

Chlor-', comb. f. Gr. xAwpds green, used 
bef. a vowel; cf. CHLORO- '. 

Chlor-*. Chem. Comb. f. chlorine (chloric, 
chloride, and chlorous) used (chiefly bef. a 
vowel) in forming names of chlorine com- 
pounds: e.g. a. Chlorace'tic, name of acids 
derived from Acetic acid, by substitution of 
1, 2, or 3 atoms of chlorine for hydrogen. 
Similarly chlo-ramide, chlora-nil, -anila-mic, 
etc. b. Also Chlora‘lum, a disinfecting 
agent, consisting of aluminium chloride and 
sulphide, with some impurities; Chlorau:- 
rate; see CHLORO-AURATE in CHLORO-*; 
Chlorhy:drate, a salt of Chlorhy-dric acid 

= Hydrochloric acid (HCl); Chlorhy-drin, 
a chlorhydric ether of glycerin, analogous 
to bromhydrin; Chlorio'dic, combining 
chlorine and iodine. c. Min. Chloralu:min- 
ite, ‘a hydrous chloride of aluminium’ 
(Dana); Chlora‘patite, a variety of APA- 
TITE, containing chlorine. 

Chloral (kló*rà). [- Fr. chloral (Liebig, 
1831) f. CHLOR(INE + AL(COHOL, after 
ETHAL.] Chem. A thin colourless oily liquid 
with a pungent odour, obtained by the 
action of chlorine upon alcohol; = fricAlor- 
aldehyde (CCh.CHO). Pop. and comm. 
chloral hydrate (CCl,.CH .,OH), a white crystal- 
line substance resulting from the combina- 
tion of water and chloral, and much used as 
a hypnotic and anssthetic. Hence Chlo'r- 
alism (Med.), a morbid condition produced 
by the long-continued use of chloral hydrate. 
Chlo-ralize v. to bring under the influence 
of c. 

Chloranthus (kloree-npos), a. 1871. [f. 
CHLOR-! + Gr. dos flower.] Bot. Having 
green flowers. Hence Chlora:nthy, a condi- 
tion in which the coloured floral organs of a 
plant return to leaves. 

Chlorate (klo*rét). 1823. |f. CHLOR(IC + 
-ATE*.] Chem. A salt of chloric acid, e.g. c. of 
potash. 

Chloric (klé*-rik), a. 1810. [f. CHLOR(INE + 
-Ic.] Chem. Of or pertaining to chlorine; 
containing chlorine in smaller proportion, 
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relatively to oxygen, than chlorous com- 
pounds; as in chloric acid, HO;CI. 

Chloric ether, = ethyl chloride, C4HsC1; in Med. 
occas. applied to a solution of chloroform in 
alcohol, 

Chloridate (klo*ride't) v. [f. next + 
-ATE?.] Photography. To treat with a chloride ; 
e.g. to treat (a plate) with chloride of silver, 
80 as to render it sensitive. 

Chloride (klo*-rid, -aid). Rarely chlorid. 
1812. [f. CHLOR(INE + -IDE.] 1. Chem. A 
simple compound of chlorine with a metal or 
an organic radical. 2. Applied to various 
bleaching and disinfecting compounds, such 
as ‘c. of lime’, *c. of potash’, *c. of soda’, 
which are not simple chlorides 1826. 3. A 
name for ores containing c. of silver. U.S. 
Hence Chlo'ridize v. = CHLORIDATE; Min- 
ing, to convert into c. 

Chlorimeter, -try; 


-TRY. 

Chlorinate (k16°-rine't), v. (Chiefly in pass.) 
1850. [f. CHLORINE + -ATE*.] To act upon or 
impregnate with chlorine. 

Chlorination (kló?riné-[on). 1854. [f. as 
prec. + -ATION.] Chem. Treatment with 
chlorine; Mining, the process of extracting 
gold and silver from certain ores by means of 
chlorine. 

Chlorine (kló*-rin, -oin), sb. 1810. [Named 
by Sir H. Davy from its colour; f. Gr. xAwpdés 
yellowish or pale green +-INE’. In Fr. 
chlore, G. chlor.] Chem. One of the non- 
metallic elements; a yellowish-green heavy 
gas, having a peculiar irritating smell, and 
very active chemical properties. It is a 
powerful bleaching and disinfecting agent. 
Symbol Cl; atomic weight 35:5. As attrib. = 
chloric, chlorous, of chlorine. Hence Chlori- 
ni‘ferous a. Chlo'rinize v. to treat with c. 
Chlo'rinous a. 


see CHLOROMETER, 


Chlo'rine, a. rare. 1849. [f. as prec.) 
Light-green. 
Chlorite' (kl6*-roit). 1794. [- L. chloritis 


— Gr. xAwpins precious stone of a grass- 
green colour.) Min. A name applied to 
certain green hydrous silicates of magnesia 
and alumina occurring in ancient rock- 
formations; orig. specific, but now a vague 
popular term. Also attrib. as in c. schist, 
slate, a green slaty rock, consisting largely 
of c. in foliated plates. Hence Chlori-tic a., 
Chloritous (kloroi-tes) a. consisting of, or 
containing, c. 

Chlo'rite*. 1853. [f. CHLOR(INE + -ITE! 4 b.] 
Chem. A salt of chlorous acid; e.g. c. of 
Silver. 

Chloritoid (kló*ritoid). 1837. [f. CHLOR- 
ITE! + -orp.) Min. A foliated hydrous silicate 
of alumina and iron, varying in colour from 
greenish-black to grey ; chlorite spar. 

Chloro-' (kl6*-ro), bef. a vowel usually 
CHLOR-. [- Gr. xAwpo-, comb. f. xAwpds green, 
pale-green.] Hence: 

Chlorocru-orin [+ CRUORIN], a green substance 
supposed to be the cause of the green colour 
in some species of Sabella; Chloro'melan, -ite 
[Gr. xAwpouéAav-], Min. CRONSTEDTITE; Chloro- 
phevite [Gr. dads brown], Min. a hydrated 
silicate of iron, of a dark green colour, changing 
on exposure to brown or black; Chlo-rophane 
Gr. -davns, -éavos showing], Min. a variety of 

luor spar showing a green phosphorescence when 
heated; Chlo'rophyte [Gr. óvróv], Bot. any plant 
having a successive evolution and green parts or 
expansions. 

Chloro-*. Chem. Comb. f. chlorine, chlor- 
ide, chloric, chlorous, used chiefly bef. a 
consonant; see CHLOR-*. Hence: a. Chloro- 
benzene, formed from benzene by the sub- 
stitution of one or more chlorine atoms for 
hydrogen atoms; and the like. b. Chloro- 
aurate, a compound of chloride of gold with a 
basic chloride or a hydrochlorate; chloro- 
bromide, a compound containing chlorine 
&nd bromine in union with a metal or organic 
radical, as *c. of silver’; chlorocarbonic 
acid, a synonym of Carbonyl chloride or 
Phosgene gas (COCI,); chlorocyanic acid, 
early name of cyanogen chloride, CNCI; 
chloropi'crin, a colourless oily liquid 
formed by distilling picric acid with chloride 
of lime; chloropla-tinate, a compound of 
tetrachloride of platinum; so chloropla:tin- 
ous a.; and the like. 


CHOCK 


Chlorodyne (k16°-rddoin). 1863. [A facti 
tious formation from chloroform and ano- 
dyne.] A popular anodyne composed of 
chloroform, morphia, Indian hemp, prussio 
acid, etc. 

Chloroform  (klo*rófüxm), sb. [= Fr, 
chloroforme (J. Dumas, 1834), f. CHLORO- 4. 
form(yl), as being a chloride of formyl (in 
its obsolete sense of methenyl, CH). See 
FORMYL.] A thin colourless liquid, CICH, 
having an ethereal odour and a sweetish 
taste, the vapour of which when inhaled 
produces insensibility; hence used as an 
anresthetic in surgical and obstetrical opera- 
tions. Hence Chlo-roformic a. relating to 
c. Chlo-roformist, one who administers 
e. Chlo'roformi:ze v. = CHLOROFORM v.: 
whence Chlo:roformiza'tion, the occur. 
rence or the induction of anssthesia due 
to c. 

Chloroform (klQ?-rófüxm), v. 1848. [f. prec, 
sb.] To administer or apply chloroform to. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Chloroid (kló?-roid), a. (f. CHLOR(INE + -o1.] 
Chem. and Electr. Akin to or resembling 
chlorine. 

Chlorometer (kloro:nitoz). Also chlori-. 
1826. [f. CHLORO-* + -METRE. Cf. Fr. chloro- 
mèire.) An instrument for measuring the 
bleaching power, etc., of chlorine in chlori- 
nated lime, soda, potash. Hence Chloro- 
me'tric a.; Chloro:metry (also chlori-). 

Chloropal (kloró"-pál). 1826. [f. CHLOR-' 
+ OPAL.) Min. A greenish opal-like hy- 
drated silicate of iron. 

Chlorophyll (kló?-rófil). 
-phylle.) ' 1819. [-Fr. chlorophylle, f. 
CHLORO-' + Gr. dvMoyv leaf.] Bot. and Chem. 
The colouring matter of the leaves, ete., of 
plants; found usually in the cells as minute 
granules. It occurs also in various green 
water-animalcules, e.g. Hydra viridis. Hence 
Chlorophy'llous a. characterized by, or of 
the nature of c. 

Chlorosis (kloró"«sis) 1081. [f. Gr. xapós 
green; see -osis.] 1. Path. Green sickness; a 
disease of young women, marked by anemia, 
irregularity of the menses, and a pale or 
greenish complexion. 2. Bot. A disease of 
plants, in which the green parts lose their 
colour, or parts normally of another colour 
turn green 1807. Hence Chloro:tic a. affected 
with c. 

Chlorous (kló*os) «a. 1845. [f. CHLOR- 
INE + -OU&.] Chem. and Electr. 1. Abounding 
in chlorine; spec. containing chlorine in 
greater proportion relatively to oxygen than 
chloric compounds, as in c. acid, HCIO,, the 
salts of which are cAlorites. 2. Of the quality 
of chlorine: applied to elements or radi 
which unite with hydrogen to form an acid, 
and are relatively electro-negative 1881. 

Choak, obs. f. CHOKE sb, and v. 

Choanite (kó*-ünoit). 1846. [f. Gr. xoám 
funnel + -ITE? 2 a.] Palæont. A fossil Zoo- 
phyte, characterized by a funnel-shaped 
skeleton. 

Choanoid (kó"-,ànoid), a. 


(Also -phyl(e, 


1889. [f. as prec. 


+ -orD.] Phys. Funnel-shaped ; applied to 
one of the muscles of the eye in many 
vertebrata. d 
|| Chobdar (tfo"-bdaa). 1701. [Pers. an 


Urdu.] Anglo-Ind. In India, an usher boat 
ing a staff, who attends on persons of con 
sequence. 

Chock (tjok), sb. Also choak and CHT 
q.v. 1674. [With its var. CHUCK sb.‘ pro! Di 
ONFr. *choque, *chouque (mod. PO. 
choke big log, Norman chouque), var. of O b 
Coche, couche (mod. souche) log, block La 
wood, of unkn. origin.] 1. A log, esp. zor bari 
ing. 2. Turning. = CHUCK. Also attrib. 1 D, 
3. A block of wood (usually wedge-shaper 
or stone, used to stop a cask, wheel, ete: 
moving, or to add weight and steadiness 
a machine 1769. 

Chock (tfok), v.! 1662. 
intr. To D i P 2 wedge in —1786. 2. trans. p 
fit or make fast with a chock or shoots 
wedge (a wheel, cask, etc.); also wi 
1854. 

Chock, v.*, obs. f. SHOCK. 


CHUCK, 


[f. prec. sb.] ti. 


CHOCK 


chock-full $ 
cun 1: Chock-a-block (Naut.), said of two 


Chocolate (tjo-kólét), sb. (a.). 1604. [= Fr. 
chocolat, Sp. chocolate — Aztec 
chocolatl article of food made from cacao 
seeds; this seems to have been confounded 
with unrelated cacaua-atl, drink made from 
cacao.) 1, A beverage made from the seeds 
of the cacao-tree; now, that made by dis- 
solving chocolate cake in boiling water or 
milk. 2, A paste or cake composed of the 
seeds of the cacao-fruit roasted and ground, 
sweetened and flavoured with vanilla, ete. 
1059. b. esp. (in full eating c.) A sweetmeat 
made with this in the form of cakes, bars, 
etc. t3. erron. The cacao-tree or its fruit 
-1794. 4, Chocolate colour 1776; as adj. 
1771. 

Comb.: c.-house, a house for the supply of c. 
as a beverage; -mut, the cacao-fruit or its seed 
(not a mul); -tree, the cacao-tree, Theobroma 


cacao. 

Choctaw (tjo:kto). 1892. [Name of an 
Amer. Indian tribe, perh. alt. of Sp. chato 
flat, the tribe being so named from their 
custom of flattening their heads.) Skating. 
A step from either edge on one foot to the 
opposite edge on the other foot, in an 
opposite direction. 


| Cheenix (kiniks) 1603. [Late L.-— Gr. 
xong.) A dry measure, = 1 quart or 1¢ 
pints imperial. 

Chogset (tfo-gsot). U.S. 1848. [Indian 


name.] A small salt-water fish; the Burgall. 
Choice (tfois), sb. [ME. chois — OFr. chois 
(mod. choix), f. choisir choose :- Gallo- Rom. 
*causire = Gmc. *kausjan, f. *kaus- *keus-; 
see CHOOSE.] 1. The aot of choosing; pre- 
ferential determination between things pro- 
posed; selection, election. 2. The power, 
right, or faculty of choosing; option ME. 3. 
That which is chosen or to be chosen, the 
preferable part of anything, the pick, flower, 
dite 1494. Also concr. 4. Scope or field for 
choice 1586; a well-chosen supply 1591. tf 5. 
Care in choosing, judgement, discrimination 
1765. +6. Estimation 1001. 7. An ALTER- 
NATIVE 1794. Also attrib. 

1. Grace to gyde my choyce MORE. To take one's 
fis to choose what one will have. For c.: by pre- 
ference. 2. To have one's c. Hobson's c. : the option 
ening the thing offered or nothing. See Spect. 
wine No. 509. 3. The flower and c. of many Pro- 
Erie Murr. P.R. ri. 313. For me, the Wilds and 

esarts are my C. DRYDEN. 4. Faith..there's 
I5 choise in rotten apples Tam. Shr. 1. i. 138. 
$ pinnte with c, of all delights 1 Hen. VI, V. V. 16. 
§ Pollected with Indgement, and C. BACON. 6. 
pa ell mr. vii. 26. Hence Choi'ceful a. fickle 
an osing; offering choices. Chor'celess a. 


Choice (tfois), a. ME. [f. prec. sb.) 1 
Worthy of being chosen, select, of special 
xcellence, 2. Well-chosen 1588. f 3. Nice in 
choosing -1656, 
nae Choi'ce-ly adv., -ness. 
DL „1888. [Origin unkn.] Cutlery. The 
a Taan in a pocket-knife where the edge 
» ie blade adjoins the ‘tang’ or thick part 
2 n it is hafted. Hence Choil v. to 
Eus Choidler, an instrument for 
Choir, quire (kwoiex), sb. (ME. quer(e) — 
Gagan (mod. chæur)- L. chorus; see 
is SEE The development of quere to quire 
paralleled by briar, friar, umpire; the sp. 
lished x assim. to Fr. and L., was estab- 
Seg XVIL] 1. The organized body of 
That n cathedral or church service. 2. 
peel of à church appropriated to the 
of ging. the chancel ME. 3. gen. A company 
1553 [388 & choral society or institution 
LE nan HOUR on subdivision: of a chorus. 
.1. . B.gen. organized 
pend or collection ME. 6. Mus. A group 
truments of the same class in an 
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orchestra, or of players on them: cf. BAND 
sb.? 4. b. = CHOIR ORGAN. 

Comb.: c.-boy, a boy who sings in a c.; so -man; 
-master, an instructor of a c.; -office, a service 
appointed to be recited in choir (the canonical 
hours, Anglican matins and evensong) ; attrib. or 
as adj. belonging to that class in a religious order 
which is bound to recitation of the choir offices 
(contrasted with lay), as c. brother, monk, nun, 


Choir, quire (kwoi’s), v. poet. 1596. [f. 
prec. sb.] To sing, as a choir, trans. and intr. 

Choired (kwoi*id, kwoi*-red), ppl. a. rare. 
1796. [f. CHOIR sb. or v.] Assembled in a 
choir. 

Choir organ. 1776. Also chair organ 
1606—1796. [A perversion of chair organ 
(xvi), which may have been so called be- 
cause it often formed the back of the 
organist's seat.] One of the aggregated 
organs which go to make up a large organ, 
having stops of a light and soft character and 
used principally for accompaniments. 

Choise, v. Now Sc. 1505. = To CHOOSE. 

t Chok, chokke, v. ME. only. [-OFr. 
choquier collide, thrust; mod. choquer collide, 
surprise, whence SHOCK (XVI).] ! To thrust, 
push, or drive with force. 

Choke (tfo°k), sb.' 1562. [f. CHOKE v.] 1. 
What chokes. 2. The action and noise of 
choking 1839. t3. A dead-lock —1729. 4. A 
constriction ; e.g. in the case of a rocket, etc. 
Cf. CHOKE-BORE. 1786. 5. The mass of im- 
mature florets in the centre of an artichoke 
head. Cf. ARTI-CHOKE, pop. taken as 'choke 
in the heart’. 1736. Hence Cho'kage, a 
choked up state. 

Choke, sb.* Now dial. ME. [prob. var. of 
CHEEK, but Sc. chowk suggests ON. kjálki 
jaw-bone.] The chops. 

Choke (tfo"k), v. Pa. t. and pple. choked. 
[ME. cheke, choke, aphetic f. acheke, achoke 
(Chaucer) :- late OE. dééocian (once), f. d- A- 
pref. 1 + ééoce, éece jaw, CHEEK ; cf. late ME. 
athrote throttle, f. throte THROAT.] 1. To stop 
the aperture of the throat so as to prevent 
breathing; to suffocate completely or par- 
tially. 2. intr. (for refl.) To suffer suffocation 
ME. Also transf. 3. transf. To smother, 
stifle 1526; also fig.; t to silence in argument 
—1049. Also inir. (for refl.) 4. To close or 
greatly narrow (a tube, etc.) 1635; to block 
up a channel; to congest 1612. Also intr. 
(for refl.) 5. To fill chock-full (lit. and fig.) 
1712. 6. To stop the movement of by clogg- 
ing, etc. 1712. 7. To fit in tightly, jam in 
1747. 

1. Choked with bones FULLER, dust BUNYAN, 
Spleen and Rage SWIFT, smoke JOHNSON, con- 
tending emotions LYTTON. 2. I must say—or c. 
in silence BROWNING. 3. To c. the breath, tongue, 
utterance, etc. Field choked with briars 1874. 
All pity choak'd Jul. C. III. i 269. Macb. I. ii. 9. 
4. To c. a rocket 1635, the neck of a bottle BOYLE, 
the avenues of the capital MACAULAY. 5. Party- 
lies..the press is chok'd with them ADDISON. 
Hence Cho'kingly adv. 

Choke-, in comb. [the stem of the vb.] 1. 
= ‘choking, that chokes’: as c.-coil, a coil 
of low resistance inserted in an alternating- 
current circuit to impede or modify the 
current; damp, the carbonic acid gas which 
accumulates in the lower parts of coal-mines, 
wells, etc.; after an explosion it rises and 
contributes to constitute the after-damp; 
-strap, a strap which connects the collar 
with the belly-band and keeps the collar in 
place when a horse packs; b. esp. with fruit- 
and plant-names, as C.-apple, the Crab- 
apple; -berry, the astringent fruit of Pyrus 
arbutifolia; -cherry, U.S., two N. Amer. 
species of cherries with astringent properties; 
also the trees, Prunus borealis and P. hye- 
malis; -pear, name for harsh and unpalat- 
able varieties of the pear, used for perry ; fig. 
a difficulty, something hard to ‘swallow’; 
-weed, species of Broomrape, Orobanche 
rapum. 2. = ‘what chokes’: as c.-dog, a 
name for hard Dorset cheese, etc. 

Choke-bore (t[o"k,bó*u. 1875. The bore 
of a fowling-piece which narrows towards the 
muzzle and thus keeps the shot together. 
Also a fowling-piece with such a bore. So 
Choke-bored ppl. a. 

Choke-full, a.; see CHOCK-FULL. 
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Choker (tjó"-kor). 1552. [f. CHOKE V. + 
-ER4.] 1. One who or that which chokes. 
2. slang. A large neckerchief worn high 
round the throat; as a white c., worn esp. by 
clergymen 1848. Hence Cho'kered ppl. a. 
attired in a c. 

Chokidar (tfo"kidàx) Anglo-Ind. 1696. 
[Urdu chaukidár, f. Hindi chauki watching.) 
A watchman, in India. 

Choky (tfóski), sb. Anglo-Ind. 1608. [— 
Hindi chauki shed, watch-house, station, 
lock-up.] 1. A custom or toll station, in 
India; a station for horses, etc.; a police- 
station. 2. A lock-up (in India) 1860. (Simi- 
larly in Eng. slang, by assoc. w. choke.) 

Choky (tfo"ki) a. Now collog. 1579. [f. 
CHOKE v. + -¥?.] 1. Apt to choke; harsh, 
dry, and gritty. Of fruit, and transf. 2. 
Having tendency to choking 1857. 

2. To feel rather chokey HUGHES. 

Chol-, var. of CHOLE-, Gr. xoXi bile, used 
bef. a vowel : Cholze*mia (also cholehz-mia), 
bile in the blood, as in jaundice; hence 
Cholz'mic a. Cho'late, a salt of cholic 
acid. 

Cholagogue (kolagog). 1671. [- Fr. 
cholagogue (a. and sb.) or late L. cholagogus 
adj. — Gr. xodaywyds, f. xodj bile + dywyds 
leading.] Med. A medicine that carries off bile. 
Chole- (kgli), repr. Gr. xov gall bile; 
Cho-leate, a salt of choleic acid. Chole'ic a. 
= taurocholic (acid)  Cho'lelith, a gall- 
stone. 

Cholecyst (ko-sist). rare. 1881. [- mod. 
L. colecystis, f. Gr. xoXí bile + «vers bladder, 
cyst.) Thegall-bladder. Hence Cholecysti-- 
tis, ulceration of the c. Cholecyste'ctomy 
[Gr. éxrouía], cutting out of the c. Chole- 
cysto'tomy [Gr. rouía], the opening of the 
c. in order to remove gall-stones. 

Choledoch (kolidgk), a. 1081. |- Fr. 
cholédoque - mod.L. choledochus = Gr. xon- 
&óxos containing bile, f. xoàń bile + 6oxós con- 
taining, receiving.] Med. Containing or re- 
ceiving bile; as c. duct, canal. As sb. The c. 
duct. 

t Choledo-graphy, choledo‘logy. Bar- 
barous forms of CHOLOGRAPHY, CHOLOLOGY. 
Choler (kolea) sb. (ME. coler(e) - (O)Fr. 
colére - L. cholera (see next) In late L. 
cholera took over the meanings of Gr. xoàń 
bile, anger, and became the techn. name of 
one of the four ‘humours’ of the old physio- 
logists (cf. MELANCHOLY).] 1. Bile; formerly 
as one of the four humours, supposed to 
cause irascibility of temper. 2. Anger, heat 
of temper, wrath; irascibility. Cf. bile. 1530. 

1. I conseille yow. . That bothe of Colere and of 
Malancolye Ye purge yow CHAUCER, 2. Hollis, in 
c., pulled him by the Nose CLARENDON. 
€. adust, also Black c. = black bile, ATRABILE, 
q.v. Hence t Cho-lerous a. 

Cholera (koérá). ME. [- L. cholera — Gr. 
xoMpa, The L. word was orig. applied, like 
the Gr., only to the disease, but later took 
over the sense ‘bile’, ‘anger’ from Gr. xoàń 
(see GALL sb.) See prec.] t 1. = CHOLER 1. 
-1561. 2. A disorder, attended with bilious 
diarrhoea, vomiting, stomach-ache, and 
cramps. (Called also C. morbus, C. nostras, 
Summer C., etc.) It is rarely fatal to adults. 
1601. 3. A malignant disease (not bilious), 
endemic in India and occas. epidemic else- 
where. It is characterized by violent vomit- 
ing, purging with watery rice-coloured 
evacuations, severe cramps, and collapse, 
death often occurring in a few hours. (Called 
also Asiatic, Epidemic, Malignant, etc., C., 
and vulgarly C. morbus.) 1819. 

Comb.: Chicken C.: an infectious disease of 
chickens; so called from its prevalence during a c. 
epidemie, but not akin to CHOLERA 2, 8; Ge 
fungus, a name for certain fungi, etc., occurring 
in the dejections of those suffering from malignant 
c.; -typhoid, the secondary fever of malignant c. 
Hence Cholera'ic a. Cholera:iza'tion, the arti- 
ficial communication of c. to the lower animals. 
Cho'lerifo:rm a. Cho:leroid a. 

Choleric (kg-lérik), a. ME. [-(0)Fr. 
cholérique — L. cholericus bilious — Gr. xoAep- 
ués of or like cholera.] 1. Having CHOLER as 
the predominant humour; bilious. Now Hist. 
+ 2. Subject to or causing biliousness —1634. 
3. Irascible, passionate 1583. 4. In a passion, 
angry 1590. 5. Choleraic 1834. 
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1. The Reue was a sclendre colerik man CHAUCER. 
4. A chollericke word Meas. for M. 11. ii. 130. So 
t Cholerical. Hence t Choleric-ly adv., 
1 -ness. 

Cholerine (koléroin, -in) 1847. [- Fr. 
cholérine, dim. of choléra CHOLERA.) 1. British 
or Summer Cholera. 2. A mild diarrhoea; 
the early stage of cholera 1850. 3. The zymo- 
tic cause of malignant cholera 1852. 

Cholesterin (kéle-stérin). 1827. [f. Gr. 
xoXj bile + orepeds stiff + -IN'.] Chem. A 
tasteless, inodorous, fatty-looking substance 
(C4,H4,0), found in most animal liquids and 
solids, and in the fruit and seed of many 
plants. In a crystallized form it is the chief 
constituent of gall-stones. (Now superseded 
by Cholesterol) Hence Cholesteric a. 
pertaining to or produced from c. 

Choliamb (kó*livemb). 1844. [-late L. 
choliambus — Gr. xoMaufos ‘limping iambus', 
f. xwAds lame, halting + tauBos IAMBUS.] Pros. 
An iambic verse with a spondee or trochee in- 
stead of an iambus in the last (sixth) foot. 
Hence Cholia‘mbic a. and sb. (in pl.) 
Cholia:mbist. 

Cholic (kolik), a. 1840. [= Gr. xoluxds, f. 
xoàń bile; see -10.] Of or pertaining to bile. 

C. acid, an acid (C, H4,0:), which is produced 
from the nitrogenized acids of bile during its 
putrefaction. Formerly a name for Glycocholic acid. 

Choline (koloin). 1869. [f. Gr. xoXwj + 
-INE*.] Chem. An organic base, identical with 
or akin to neurine. Hence Choli-nic a. 

Cholo-, Gr. xodo-, comb. f. xov bile : 

Gho:lochrome (Gr. xpdua], general name for the 
colouring matters of bile, including Cholophz-in, 
the brown pigment, etc. Cholo gra pay, a treatise 
on the bile, Cho'lolith, a gall-stone. Cholo-- 
logy, the part of physiology and pathology which 
deals with the bile. 

Cho:loid, a. [f. Gr. xovj bile + -om.] Re- 
sembling bile. 

Choltry, var. of CHOULTRY. 

| Cho'lum. 1858. [Tamil] A grass, the 
Indian Millet, grown for food in India. 

Chomp, var. (U.S. and dial.) of CHAMP v. 

Chondre. rare. 1882.  [- Gr. xóvópos 
granule or lump of salt, groats.] One of the 
small rounded grains which occur in some 
stony meteorites, 

Chondrify (kondrifoi), v. 1872. [f. Gr. 
xóvópos cartilage + -FY.] To turn into carti- 
lage. Hence Chondrifica‘tion. 

Cho'ndrigen = CHONDRO-. 

Chondri'&enous, a. 1882. [f. Gr. xóv6pos 
cartilage + -gen producing + -ous.] Furnish- 
ing cartilage. 

Chondrin (komndrin) (Formerly -ine.) 
1838. |f. as prec. + -IN'. Of. Fr. chondrine.] 
Chem. A substanoe resembling gelatin, ob- 
tained from the cellular cartilages by boiling 
them in water. 

Cho'ndrite. [- mod.L. chondrus, name of 
a genus of sea-weeds (— Gr. xóvópos cartilage) 
+ -ITE' 2 a.) Palwont. A fossil marine plant 
of the chalk and other formations. 

|| Chondritis (kgndroi-tis). 1836. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. xév8pos cartilage + -ITIS.] Med. In- 
flammation of cartilage. 

Chondro- (kg-ndro), comb. f. Gr. xóvópos, 
a grain, cartilage : 

Cho'ndrogen = Chondrin, or ‘the tissues which 
yield chondrin’, Chondroge'nesis, the develop- 
ment of cartilage. Chondro-logy [Gr. -Asyia], a 
discourse or treatise on cartilages. Chondro-- 
aes nuérpov], a steelyard for weighing grain. 
Cho-ndroptery:gian, sb. a member of the order 
Chond: ii, fishes having a cartilaginous 
endoskeleton, as the shark, ray, and sturgeon; 
adj, = Cho:ndroptery: gious a., belonging to the 
Chondropterygii. Chondro'stean «., belonging 

to the Chondrostea, a sub-order of ganoid fishes, in 
which the vertebra] column consists of a simple 
soft chorda; sb., a member of this sub-order. 
Chondro: tomy [Gr. -rouéa], dissection or cutting 
of cartilage. 

Chondrodite (ko-ndródoit). 1822. [f. Gr. 
xovópióóns granular (f. xóvópos groat, grain, 
granule) + TE! 2b.] Min. A yellowish or 
brownish-red silicate of magnesium con- 
taining a little fluorine. It often ocours in 
imbedded grains. 

Chondroid (ko-ndroid), a. 1847. [f. Gr. 
xóvüpos cartilage + -0ID.] Resembling carti- 


e. 
|| Chondrosis (kondró"sis). [f. as prec. + 
-08I8] Phys. The formation of cartilage. 
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Chonicrite (ko-nikroit) Also -krite. 1834. 
[f. Gr. xeweía fusion + xprós separated.] 
Min. A native fusible silicate of aluminium 
and magnesium. 

Choose (tfüz), v. Pa. t. chose (tfo"z), pa. 
ppl. chosen (tfo"-z’n). [OE. é£osan = OFris. 
kidsa, zidsa, OS. kiosan (Du. kiezen), OHG. 
kiosan, ON. kjósa, Goth. kiusan :- Gmc. 
*kiusan, cogn. w. L. gustare taste. The 
normal ME. repr. of OE. céosan was chése 
(xu-xvi), This was superseded by chdse (from 
the treatment of ceósan as with a rising dip- 
thong), whence mod. choose.) 1. To take by 
preference out of all that are available; to 
select. Also with infinitive obj. ME. 2. To 
will, to wish; to desire to have (vulgar) 1619. 
3, intr. or absol. To exercise choice ME. + 4. 
To gather at pleasure ME. f 5. To pick out 
by sight -ME. 

1. Chuse thee what armes thou likest SIDNEY. 
To c. a man Pope 2 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 65. Some chose 
to go by the worlde 1520. 2. To c. to remain 
concealed GOLDSM. The landlady returned to 
know if we did not c. a more genteel apartment 
GoLDSM. 3. Here doe I c., and thriue I as I may 
Merch. V.11. vii. 60. Cannotc.: = have no alterna- 
tive. (Obs. exc. with but.) He cannot c. but hear 
COLERIDGE. Phr. To pick and c.: to select, with 
carefulscrutiny. Hence Choo'seable, choosable 
a. (rare). Choo'ser, one who chooses. Choo's- 
ingly adv. by choice. 

t Choose, sb. ME. [var. of CHOICE treated 
as vbl. sb. from CHOOSE.) The act, power, 
right, or privilege of choosing —1620. 

Chop (tjop), sb. ME. [f. CHop v.'] 1. An 
act of chopping; a cutting blow. 2. A piece 
chopped off ; a slice (esp. of mutton or pork), a 
cutlet. Also fig. 1461. t3. A fissure, cleft, 
crack; a CHAP in the skin —1707. 4. A short 
broken motion (of waves) 1858. 

Phr, t At the first c.: at the first stroke (Fr. du 
premier coup); immediately (Fr. tout à coup). 

Chop (tfop), sb.* 1505. [var. of CHAP sb.*] 
1, A jaw; usu. pl. jaws; sides of the face. 2. 
pl. The jaws as forming the mouth, fauces, 
parts about the mouth. (Usu. contemptuous 
or humorous.) 1589. 3. transf. The entrance of 
an abyss, cannon, valley, channel, etc. 1636. 
3. Cruising in the chops of the Channel 1748. 

Chop (tfop), sb.* 1670. [f. CHOP v.*] An 
exchange, barter. 

C. and change: a change; cf. CHOP v.* 

Chop, sb.‘ 1653. [f. CHOP v.*] A snap with 
the jaws. 

Chop (tfop), sb.* 1614. [- Hindi chháp 
stamp, brand.] 1. In India, China. A seal; an 
official impress or stamp. 2. A licence or per- 
mit duly authenticated 1699. 3. China trade. 
A trade-mark ; hence, a brand of goods. Also 
attrib. 1828. 

3. First (second) c. : first (or other) rank, quality, 
etc.; also attrib.: A sort of second-c. andis: 
THACKERAY. 

Comb.: c.-boat, a licensed lighter for trans- 
porting goods; -house, a custom-house where 
transit duties are levied. 

Chop (tfọp), v.' ME. [A form of CHaP v. +] 
1. To cut with a quick and heavy blow, e.g. 
with an axe or cleaver; to cut into pieces; to 
mince. Often with up. Also fig. 2. intr. To 
aim a hacking or hewing blow a£ ME. t3. 
To thrust, to go or come, with suddenness or 
force (esp. with in, into) —1816. 4. = CHAP 
v.! 2. -1759. Also trans. t5. = CHAP v.' 3. 
Sc. 1657. 

1. They breake their bones, and c. them in pieces 
Micah 3:3. fig. She was nervous. .and chopped her 
words 1882. 3. You c. in the word offer SIR E. 
DERING. [They] c. in with their nimble tongues 
DE FOE. To c. to an anchor (Naut.): to come to 
an anchor hastily. 

Chop (tfop), v.* [First evidenced in CHOP- 
CHURCH; perh. var. of ME. chappe, which 
appears to have been evolved from OE. 
Géapian (cedpian) with influence from chap- 
man (see CHEAP)] 1. To barter. trans. and 
t intr. Also fig. 1485. 2. intr. To change; 
esp. Naut. Of the wind : To veer or shift its 
direction suddenly 1642. Also transf. and 
fig. 3. To bandy words 1525. Also t intr. 

1. To c. horses in Smithfield SHADWELL. To c. 
and change: to buy and sell (trans. and intr.) ; to 
make frequent changes; to make different. 2. The 
wind..soon chopped about FIELDING. 3. To c. 
gic. (Also referred erron. to CHOP v.! 1, as if ‘to 
mince’.) 1525. intr. Let not the Counsell at the 
Barre, c. with the Tudge..after the Iudge hath 
Declared his Sentence BACON. 
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Chop (tfop) v.” 1581. [app. f. CHOP 8b.*] 
t 1. To take into the jaws and eat; to snap 
up —1701. Also t/ig. t 2. intr. To snap, to 
bite af —1094. 3. Hunting. To seize (prey) 
before it is fairly away from cover 1624, 

f Chop-cherry. 1561. [f. prec.] A game; 
= BOB-CHERRY —1684. P 

f Cho'p-church. ME. [See CHOP v.!] 4 
trafficker in ecclesiastical benefices —1695, 

Cho:p-fa:llen, a. 1602. [f. CHOP sb.*] = 
CHAP-FALLEN. 

Chop-house. 1690. [f. CHOP sb.! 2.] An 
eating-house where mutton-chops and the 
like are supplied. 

Chopin (tfopin). sb. ME.  [-(0)Fr. 
chopine - LG. schopen an old measure = 
half a pint (whence G. schoppen).] A liquid 
measure containing, in France, half an Old 
French pinte, in Scotland a Scotch half-pint 
= about an English quart. Also attrib, 
Hence t Chopin v. to tipple. 

Chopine, chopin (tfopi-n, tfo-pin), sb. arch. 
1577. [app. orig. — Sp. chapin = Pg. chapim, 
OFr. chapin.] A kind of shoe raised above the 
ground by means of à cork sole or the like. 
Spelt c. 1600 cioppino, pl. cioppini, as if 
Italian. 

Neerer Heauen. .by the altitude of a Choppine 
Haml. 1. ii, 445. 

f Cho'p-lo:gic. 1533. [f. CHOP v.* 3.) 1. 
Disputatious argument —1688. 2. One who 
chops logic; a sophistical arguer —1592. So 
+ Chop-loge. Hence Chop-logical a. 

Chopper' (tfo:pox). 2. [f. CHOP vt + 
-ER'.] 1. One who chops. 2. An instrument 
for chopping; spec. a butcher's cleaver 1818. 

Chopper’. 1581. [f. CHOP v.* + -ER'.] One 
who barters; esp. a trafficker in ecclesiastical 
benefices. 

Chopper? (tfo-pox). Anglo-Ind. 1780. [= 
Hindi chhappar.] A thatched roof. Also 
attrib. Hence Choppered a. thatched. 

Chopping (tfopin), a. 1566. [f. CROPv.! + 
-ING*.] Big and vigorous; strapping. 

Choppy (tfo'pi), a.* 1605. [f. CHOP sb.' + 
-Y!,] 1. = CHAPPY a.' 2. Of the sea: Break- 
ing in short abrupt waves 1867. 

Choppy, a.’ 1865. [f. CHop v.* + -Y*] 
Given to change like the winds ; unstable, as 
*c. markets’. : 

Chop-stick (tfo:pstik). 1699. [f. Chinese 
and Pidgin English chop quick + STICK 8b.'; 
tr. Chinese k’wdi-tsze nimble boys, nimble 
ones.] pl. The two small sticks of bone, 
wood, etc., held between the thumb and 
fingers of one hand by the Chinese in place 
of a fork. Comm 

Chop-suey (tfo:pszi) 1904. inese, 
io bits'.] A. Chinese dish, consisting of 
meat, rice, etc., fried in sesame oil. 

Choragic (koree-dgik, -é-dgik), a. 1703. 
[- Gr. xopyyixds; see CHORAGUS, -IC.] Per- 
taining to a choragus. 

The c. monument of Lysicrates 1820. 

|| Choragium. 1082. [L.- Gr. xopmeion 
-ov place where a chorus was trained.) 
Dancing-ground. 

|| Choragus (koré'-gis). kh 
Pl. -agi, -egi. 1020. [L. choragus~ 9T. 
xopayós, var. of xopmyós, f. xopós CHORUS + 
yew lead.] 1. Gr. Antiq. The leader of ; 
CHORUS; spec. at Athens, one who denen 
the cost of bringing out a chorus 1820. 2, The 
title of a functionary in the University v 
Oxford, originally appointed to superin' ef 
the practice of music 1626. Also transf. ® 
Jig. 

Choral 
choralis; see CHORUS, 
to, sung by a choir or in chorus; conta 
chorus or choruses. 


Also choregus. 


o- . 1587. [=~ med. 
O Cnonvs, -1.] Of or belonging 
ining à 


it is to sing that part of the music of 
which can be performed by 
minor orders. Cho-ralist, 0 
chorus. Chorrally adv. [- 8. 
Choral, chorale (kora:l). 1841. Mene 
choral, from choralgesang, tr- med.L. (od 
choralis. Mus. A metrical hymn ering dD 
simple devotional tune, and usually 
unison; as Luther’s ‘Hin feste Burg’: 


CHORD 


d (Gad), sb. 1570. [refash. of Corp, 
ee verre 1. A string or small rope. 
Now CORD. 1645, 2. spec. A string of a 
musical instrument. (Now only poet.) 1667. 
Also fig. of the emotions, feelings, ete. 1784. 
3. Phys. Applied to structures in an i1 
body resembling strings 1541. 4. The straight 
line joining the extremities of an arc 1570. 

3. Vocal, spermatie, spinal, etc., c. (see VOCAL, 


Mord (kjid), sb.* ? 1475. [orig. cord, 
aphet. f. ACCORD 8b. d.V.; confused with 
prec.] f 1. = ACCORD sb. 4. -1636. t2. Mus. 
‘A CoNconD pl. The notes added to a bass to 
make up a ‘chord’ in the mod. sense (see 3) 
-1753. 3. Mus. A combination, rarely of 
two, usually of three or more, simultaneous 
notes 1752. Also transf. of colours 1856. 

3. Common (also perfect) c.: the combination of 
any note with its third (major or minor), perfect 
fifth, and octave. The c. of C inverted BURNEY. 

Chord, v.' rare. [f. CHORD sb.*; perh. & 
survival of Corp v.* short for accord.) intr. 
To form a chord (with); to harmonize; to 
sound together in harmony. b. trans. To 
cause to accord or harmonize. 

Chord, v.*; var. Corp v.* 

Chordal (ko1dál), a. 1619. 
and *---AL'] Relating to, consisting, or 
of the nature, of a chord or chords. So 
Cho'rded a. having chords; combined in 
chords, in harmony. 

Chordee (k@-adi). 1708, [- Fr. cordée in 
chaudepisse cordée.] Path. A painful inflam- 
matory downward curving of the penis. 

t Chore, chor (k6%1), sb. OE. [- L. chorus 
(see CHORUS) at different times, app. inde- 
pendently, in OE., ME., and xvr.] = CHOIR 
(exc. in sense 1) -1680. 

Chore (tjo°1), sb.* dial. and U.S, 1746. 
[unexpl. var. of CHARB sb.] = CHARE sb.' 2. 
Hence Chore v. (intr.) to do chores. 

| Chorea (kori). 1686. [Short for L. 
chorea Sancli Viti; L. chorea — Gr. xopela, f. 
xopés; see CHORUS.] Path. St. Vitus's dance; 
a convulsive disorder, characterized by 
irregular involuntary contractions of the 
muscles; also affecting horses. Hence Chor- 
eal, Chore'ic adjs. pertaining to or affected 
with o. 

Choree (kori). 1586. [- L. choreus — Gr. 
Xoptios pertaining to a dance. Cf. DICHOREE.] 
Pros. The foot more commonly called 
TROCHEE, q.v. Hence Chore'ic a. charac- 
terized by trochees. 

Choregy (kori-dgi, ke-rédgi). 1847. [- Gr. 
xmas office of a xopmyós; see CHORAGUS, 
Y*.] Gr. Antiq. The function of a choragus 
in ancient Athens. 

Choreic; see CHORRA and CHORER. 
Choreograph (ko-ridgrat). 1876. [f. Gr. 
Dies choral dance with music; see -GRAPH.] 
Ce or arranger of a ballet. So 

Oreo'$rapher. Cho:reogra‘phic a. 
Pertaining to (ballet-) dancing. Choreo-- 
graphy, t the written notation of dancing; 

e choreographer"s art. 

n t Chorepiscope. rare. 1660. [-late L. 
ene (the form now used) - Gr. 
ps Kons, f. xüpa or x@pos country + 
wir" BISHOP.] A country or suffragan 
ca of the early church —1844. Hence 

Chrepiscopal a. belonging to a c. 
irn 1- (kO?ri), bef. a vowel choris- (ko?ris), 
peti fae xwols asunder, apart : as in Chori- 
Che lous a., having separate petals, etc. 

: Dae, PES y ko-r-) 1844. [-late 
Onowóriambus (also used) — Gr., f. xopeios 
Bossa + tauBos TAMB.] Pros. A foot com- 
Cue of a choree followed by an iamb 
ihe 5 Hence Choria‘mbic a. consist- 
We of or containing choriambs; also as sb. 

verse, foot.] 
ehoric (korik, kö-rik), a. 1819. [- late L. 
ER MO Xopwós, f. xopós CHORUS; see 
done o taining to, or in the.style;of;& 
et. eu ence Chorics sb. pl. (nonce-wd. ; 
horis etc.) the verses of a chorus. So 
‘o'rical a. (rare). 

a! Ghorion (ko"rin) 1545. [Gr. xómovl 
ing the ka ee outermost membrane envelop- 
subst, ‘us before birth. 2. Bot. The pulpy 
v ance of the nucleus of the seed 1816. 3. 
- The cufis vera or true skin; — COR- 


[f. CHORD sb.* 
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TUM 1831. Hence Chorrial a. of or pertaining 
to the c. 

Chorisis (ko*risis. 1835. [mod.L. — Gr. 
xópwis separation.] Bot. The splitting of an 
organ into parts, each of which is a perfect 
organ. So Cho'rism, Choriza‘tion. Cho'- 
ristate a. formed by c. 

Chorist (korist, ko*rist). 1538. [-(O)Fr. 
choriste — med.L. chorista; see CHORUS, -IST.] 
+ 1. A member of a choir 1766. 2. Gr. Antig. 


A member of the chorus 1762. 3. One who 
sings in a chorus 1835. 
Chorister (koristo). (ME. queristre — 


AFr. *cueristre, var. of OFr. cueriste, f. quer 
CHOIR; refash. (xvi) after t CHoRIST.] 1. A 
member of a choir; spec. a choir-boy. t2. 
A singer —1640. + 3. Gr. Antig. A member of 
the chorus 1603. Hence Cho'ristership. 

Chori'stic, -al, a. rare. 1660. [f. as prec. 
+ -10, -ICAL.] Choric, choral. 

|| Chorizontes (ko?rizo-ntiz), sb. pl. 1887. 
[Gr. xwplfovres, pl. of pres. pple. of xwpilew 
separate.] A name for those grammarians 
who ascribed the Iliad and Odyssey to 
different authors. So Chorizo'ntal, -ic, 
adjs.; Chorizo'ntist. 

Chorograph (kó*rograf) 1839. [f. Gr. 
xópa or x@pos place, spot + -ypaéos -GRAPH; 
see next.] An instrument to determine the 
position of a station, given the angles made 
by it to three points in the same plane whose 
positions are known. 

Chorography' (koregráf). 1559. [— Fr. 
chorographie or L. chorographia — Gr. xwpo- 
ypaóía, f. xópa, x@pos country; see -GRAPHY.] 
The art of describing, or of delineating on a 
map, particular regions or districts; opp. to 
geography and topography. Also concr. and 
transf. 

transf. I have. .beheld. .the C. of their provinces 
Six T. BROWNE. Hence Choro'grapher. Choro- 
¢ra‘phic, -al a. Chorogra'phically adv. 

Chorography? (koro:gráfi. ? Obs. 
(f. Gr. xopós dance; see -GRAPHY.] 
notation. 

Choroid (kó*roid), a. (sb.) 1741. [- Gr. 
xopoedis, for  xopweb/s — (xopw«b)s — xdv, 
choroid coat of the eye, Galen); see CHORION, 
-o. Cf. Fr. choroide.] Anat, Applied to 
structures resembling the chorion in form 
and vascularity; as the c. coat (or tunic) of 
the eye-ball, and the c. plecus, a plexus of 
blood-vessels connected by a thin membrane 
derived from the pia mater, in each lateral 
ventricle of the brain, etc. Also as sb. [sc. 
coat.) Hence Choroidal a. Choroi'dean a. 
Choroidi'tis, Path. inflammation of the 
c. coat. 

Chorology (korolódgi). 1879. [f. Gr. xópa, 
x@pos country, region, + -LOGY.] The scien- 
tific study of the geographical extent or limits 
of anything. 

Its Distribution or C. HUXLEY. Hence Choro- 
logical a. 

Chorometry (korg-métri). 1823. [= Gr. 
xopouerpía, see prec., -METRY.] The art of 
surveying a country. 

Chortle (tjoxt', v. intr. 1872. A word 
coined by the author of Through the Looking- 
Glass; app. a fusion of chuckle and snort. 

Chorus (ké*-ris), sb. Pl. choruses. 1501. 
[- L. chorus — Gr. xopós; cf. CHOTR.] 1. Gr. 
Antig. An organized band of singers and 
dancers in the religious festivals, etc.; also, 
their song. (In the Attic tragedy, the chorus 
gave expression, between the acts, to the 
moral and religious sentiments evoked by the 
action of the play.) b. In English drama, 
reduced by Shakespeare and others to a single 
personage, who speaks the prologue, and 
explains or comments on the course of events 
1561. Also fig. 2. An organized band of 
singers, à choir; spec. those who sing the 
choral parts in an opera, oratorio, etc. 1656. 
3. The simultaneous utterance of song by 
many; anything sung by many at once 1711. 
Also transf. of speech, laughter, the cry of 
hounds, etc. 1735. 4. Mus. A vocal composi- 
tion, written in any number of parts, each 
part being sung by à number of voices 1744. 
5. The burden of a song, which the audience 
join the performer in singing 1599. Also 
transf. 


1710. 
Dance 


CHREMATISTIC 


1. b. Y'are as good as a C., my Lord Haml. m1. ii. 
255. 3. One c. let all Being raise POPE. transf. A 
c. of loud laughter 1862. 

Chorus (ko*rs) v. Pa. t. and pple. 
chorused (-st). 1703. [f. prec. sb.] 1. To 
sing or speak in chorus. trans. and intr. 1748. 
Zarana; To furnish with a chorus. Also fig. 
1703. * 

|| Chose (foz), sb. ME. [(O)Fr. chose 
causa matter, affair, thing.] 1. Law. A tl 
chattel, piece of property 1670. t2. Thing 
(as a vague general term). ME. only. 

1. C. in action, is a thing incorporeal and onely a 
right, as an annuity, . .—and generally all Causes 
of Suit for any Debt or Duty, Trespass or Wrong 
BrouNT. Choses in possession (movables) 1875. 
2. CHAUCER Wife's Prol. 447. 

Chose, pa. t. and t pple. of CHOOSE v. 

Chosen (t[o*-zn), ppl. a. ME. [See CHOOSE 
v.] 1. Selected, picked out. 2. Theol. Chosen 
of God; absol. (mostly pl.) elect ME. 

1.A c. array 1871. 2. The c. people ADDISON. 
He..inspireth Light, into the Face of his €. 
Bacon. 

|| Chouan (fw,an), sb.' 1794. [Fr.; perh. f. 
the name Jean Chouan.] A name given to 
irregular bands who maintained in the west 
of France a partisan war against the Re- 
public and the first Empire, after 1793 ; hence, 
a partisan of the Bourbons. Also attrib. 
Hence Chouanize v. to play the C. 

tli Chouan, sb.* 1712. [Fr.] The seed of 
Anabasis tamariscifolia —1819. 

Chough (tfof). [The type chough remains 
unexplained. ME. chose, choghe, chowe, 
chow(e) do not repr. directly synon. OE. 
é£o, Cio. Some ME. forms, e.g. co, cowe, chowe 
may be - OFr. cauwe, choue. No doubt orig. 
imit.] 1. A bird of the crow family ; applied to 
any of the smaller chattering species. 2. Now, 
the Red-legged Crow (Fregillus graculus), 
which frequents the sea-cliffs in many parts of 
Britain, esp. in Cornwall; the Cornish Chough 
1566. 

2. The Crowes and Choughes, that wing the mid- 
way ayre Lear Iv. vi. 13. 

Choule, obs. f. JowL. 

|| Choultry (tfau-ltri). Also choltry. Anglo- 
Ind. 1698. [Corruption of Telugu cháwadi.] 
1. A caravanserai. 2. The colonnade of a 
temple 1772. 

Chouse (tfaus) sb. 1610. [Earlier chiause, 
later chowse, chouse; the forms suggest 
identity with CHIAUS, but connection of mean- 
ing has not been made out.] t 1. = CHIAUS, 
q.v. 1639. t2. A cheat, a swindler —1658. 
13. A dupe, tool -1755. 4. slang. [f. the vb.] 
A swindle, sham, ‘sell’ 1708. 

Chouse (tfaus), v. collog. 1659. [Earliest 
forms chiause, chiauze ; f. prec. sb.] To dupe, 
cheat, trick; to defraud of or out of. 

[He] only wants to c. you Miss BURNEY. Hence 
Chou'ser. 

| Chout (tfaut). 1674. [Marathi chauth ‘a 
fourth part’.] The blackmail of one-fourth 
of the revenue formerly exacted by the 
Marathas. Also similar exactions. 

Chow (tfau). 1889. Short for next, 3. 

|| Chow-chow (tfau-tfau). 1845. ([perh. 
Pidgin English, of unkn. origin.) 1. sb. A 
medley; ¢.g. mixed pickles 1850. 2. adj. Mis- 
cellaneous, mixed, assorted; of water, 
‘broken’. Chow-chow chop: the last lighter 
containing the sundry small packages to fill 
up a ship. 1845. 3. A domestic dog of & 
Chinese breed 1886. 

Chowder (tfau-doa), sb. 1762. [perh. — Fr. 
chaudière pot, CAULDRON, in phr. faire la 
chaudiére.] 1. A dish made of fresh fish (esp. 
cod) or clams, stewed with slices of pork or 
bacon, onions, and biscuit. 2. C. beer: ‘a 
liquor made by boiling the black spruce in 
water and mixing molasses with the decoc- 
tion. Hence Chow:der v. to make a c. 

|| Chowry (tfau-ri). 1777. [- Hindi chawiri.} 
A whisk or fly-flapper (prop. the bushy tail 
of the Tibetan Yak). 

Choy, var. of CHAY. 

Chrematist (kri-mátist). rare. 1845. [- Gr. 
xonuarioris trafficker, money-maker; see 
next, -Ist.] One who studies the science of 
wealth; a political economist. 

Chrematistic (krimátistik). 1752. [- Gr. 
xenuaniorixés, f. xpnuaritew make money, f. 
xpfua, -uor- money; see -Ic.] 1. adj. Of, 
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pertaining to, or engaged in the acquisition of 
wealth. 2, sb. usually Chrematistics, the 
science of the wealth of nations; political 
economy, or a branch thereof. [Gr. 7j xenua- 
motu.) 

Chreotechnics (kriote-kniks). rare. [f. Gr. 
xpela use + réx»v art; see -I0.] The useful 
arts, esp. agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce. 

Chrestomathy (krestg-mapi). 1832. [- Fr. 
chrestomathie, or its source Gr. xpmotopáðea, 
f. xpmorós useful + -nadea learning.) A 
collection of choice passages, esp. one in- 
tended to be used in the acquirement of a 
language. 

C. of the Pushtu or Afghan Language 1847. 
Hence Chrestoma-thic a. teaching useful mat- 

TS. 

Chrism (kriz’m), [OE. crisma — med.L. 
crisma, ecclL. chrisma - Gr. xpicga, f. 
xelew anoint; refash. (like Fr. chréme) in XVI 
after L. chrisma. See CREAM.] 1. Oil mingled 
with balm, consecrated for use as an unguent 
in the administration of certain sacraments; 
an unguent 1833. Also fig. 2. A sacramental 
anointing; unction ME.; spec. Confirmation 
1597. Also transf. and fig. 3. = CHRISOM 
OE. Also attrib. Hence t Chrismed ppl. a. 
anointed with c. Chri'smal a. of or per- 
taining to c. 

t Chrisma:tion. 1537. [- med.L. chris- 
matio, f. chrismal-, pa. ppl. stem of late L, 
chrismare anoint; see -I0N.] Application of 
the chrism ; sacramental unction —1753. 

C., or consigning with ointment, was us'd in 
baptism JER. TAYLOR. 

Chrismatory (kri'zmătəri). 1450. [- med. 
L. chrismatorium, f. chrisma, -mat- CHRISM; 
see -ORY!.] 1. The vessel containing the 
chrism. 2. Sacramental anointing; unction 
1563. 

Chrisom (krisom). ME. [Differentiated 
form of CHRISM (cf. alarm, alarum) first 
appearing in Xm (erisum).] 1. (In full c.-cloth, 
-robe, eto.): A white robe, put on a child at 
baptism as & token of innocence. If the 
child died within a month from baptism, it 
was used as a shroud. 2. (In full c.-child, 
"babe, eto.): orig. A child in its chrisom-cloth ; 
an innocent babe. (In obituaries, ete., 
applied to a child that died during the first. 
month, or ?that died unbaptized. ME. 
Also gen. Infant, innocent 1596. Also attrib. 
var. t Chriso'mer (in sense 2). 

Christ (kroist). [OE. Crist = OS., OHG. 
Crist, Krist - L. Christus — Gr. xpwrós subst. 
use of xpwrós anointed, f. xe(ew anoint; tr. 
Heb. má3iah Musstan.] 1. The Messiah or 
"Lord's Anointed’. (In the Geneva and 1611 
versions of the N.T. often preceded by the.) 
2. The title given to Jesus of Nazareth, as 
fulfilling Messianic prophecy; treated as a 
proper name OE. Also fig. t 3. In versions 
of the O.T. = ‘a king by divine right’ (see 
ANOINTED) —1009. M Exc. CHRISTEN v., the 
deriva. of Christ are now always written with 
& capital. 

1. If thou be the Christe, tel vs plainly BIBLE 
(Genev.) John 10:24. 

Comb. Christ's thorn, a name given to several 
shrubs, fabled to have formed Christ's crown of 
thorns. 

Christ-cross, criss-cross  (kris,krós). 
ME. [lit. Christ's cross; treated in sense 2 as 
a reduplication of cross.) 1. t The figure of a 
cross () in front of the alphabet in horn- 
books, etc. —1659; hence, the alphabet (now 
dial.) 1553. Also fig. 2. The mark of a cross 
1607. 

1. fig. Christ's cross in the chriss-cross of all our 
happiness QUARLES. 

Christ- cross- row, criss-cross - row 
(kri-s krds,r6"). 1563. [f. prec.] 1. The alpha- 
bet; so called from the figure of a cross 
prefixed to it in horn-books. Also CROSS-ROW, 
q.v. (arch. and dial.) t 2. fig. The whole series 
-1052. 

Christdom (kristdom). rare. 1403. [f. 
CHRIST + -DOM.] Short for CHRISTENDOM, the 
Christian domain. (Obs.). 

Christed, pa. pple. 1641. Made one with 
Christ. (A *Familist' wd.) 

t Christen, a. (sb.) [OE. cristen = OS., 
ORG. kristin - L. christianus ; see CHRISTIAN.] 
1. = CHRISTIAN —1640. 2. absol. A Christian 
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(with pl. -s after 1500) -1530. Hence 
tChristenly ady. t Chri'stenman, cri-. 

t Christenmas =CHRISTMAS. s 

Christen (kris'n) v. [OE. cristnian f. 
cristen Christian ; see prec.] 1. To christianize 
(arch.). 2. To administer baptism to ME. 
Also absol. 3. To give a name to at baptism; 
usu. pass. 1450; tto stand sponsor to at 
baptism —1667. Also transf. 4. gen. To name; 
call by the name of (collog.) 1642. 

3. transf. To c. bells 1533, ships CLARENDON. 4. 
Chambermaids c. this worm a deathwatch SWIFT. 

Christendom (kri-s’ndem). [OE. cristen- 
dom, f. cristen (CHRISTEN a.); see -DOM.] ft 1. 
= CHRISTIANITY 3. —1081. f2. = CHRISTIAN- 
ITY 2. —1049. 3. Christians collectively; the 
church ME.; the Christian domain ME. t4. 
Baptism ; christening —1680. 

3. The creed of C. 1866. The king of Kirsen- 
dom MIDDLETON. 4. A world Of pretty fond 
adoptious christendomes All’s Well 1. i. 188. 

+ Christenhead, -hood. rare. 1449. [f. 

N a. ; See -HOOD, -HEAD.] Christianity ; 
christening; a Christian domain —1762. 

Christhood (kroi-st;hud). ME. [f. CHRIST 
+ -HOOD.] Messiahship. 

Christian (kri-styün). 1526. [— L. Chris- 
tianus (Tacitus), f. Christus; see -IAN. Super- 
Seded CHRISTEN a.; cf. OFr. chrestiien, -tien 
(mod. chrétien).) 

A. adj. 1. Believing, or professing, the 
religion of Christ 1553. 2. Pertaining to 
Christ or Christianity 1553. 3. Following the 
precepts and example of Christ; Christ-like 
1597. 4. Of or belonging to a Christian or 
Christians 1596. 5. Human ; civilized, decent, 
respectable (collog. or slang) 1577. 

1. The Rulers of this C. land KEBLE. Most C.: a. 
title of the kings of France. 2. To be buried in C. 
burial Haml. V. i. 2. Court C.: an ecclesiastical 
court. Now Hi 3. The mutual exercise of C. 
Charity HOOKER. 4. Merch. V. Iv. i. 310. 
Phrases, C. name: the name given at christen- 
ing; the personal name, as opp. to the family 
name or surname. C. era: the era reckoned from 
the accepted date of the birth of Christ. Hence 
t Chri'stian v.to christen. Chri'stian-ly adv., 
-ness (rare). 

B. sb. 1. One who believes or professes the 
religion of Christ 1526. 2. One who follows 
the precepts and example of Christ 1529. 3. 
A human being; a decent, respectable, or 
presentable person (collog.) 1591. 4. Used as a 
sectarian name, as in ‘ Bible Christians’, etc. 
1818. + 5. A variety of pear or plum —1655, 

1. So that the disciples were at Antioche first 
named CHRISTIANS N.T. (Rhem.) Acts 11:26. 
t Even C.: fellow-C. 3. A fitter food for a horse 
than a C. FIELDING. Hence + Chri'stiandom 
= CHRISTENDOM. Chri'stianlike a. and adv. 
Chri'stianly a. 

Christianism (kri-styüniz'm). 1576. [- Fr. 
christianisme or eccl.L. christianismus — Gr. 
xpotavouós; see CHRISTIAN, -ISM.] 1. The 
Christian religious system. (Obs. exc. as an 
"ism.) 2. Christianity of a sort or form (dis- 
paraging) 1674. 

Christianity (kristigenlti ME. [ME. 
cristianite, superseding, by assim. to L., 
earlier cristiente, cristente (— OFr., chrestienté 
(mod. chrétienté), f. crestien), after late L. 
christianitas; see -ITY.] f 1. The whole body 
of Christians, CHRISTENDOM -1650. 2. The 
Christian faith; the system of doctrines and. 
precepts taught by Christ ME. 3. State or 
fact of being a Christian; Christian spirit or 
character ME. +4. Eccl. Ecclesiastical juris- 
diction —1878. 

1. To Walys fledde the Cristyanytee Of olde 
Britons, dwellynge in this Ile CHAUCER. 4. Dean 
of C., orig. — Rural Dean. 

Christianize (kri-styanoiz), v. 1593. [f. 
CHRISTIAN a. + -IZE ; orig. perh. -late L. chris- 
lianizare.] 1. To make Christian, convert to 
Christianity. 2. To give a Christian character 
E es to 1693. 3. intr. To adopt Christianity 

l. He was Christianized and baptiz'd 5 
Hence Chri:stianiza:tion (in senses L 2). Chris: 
tiani-zer. 

Christia‘no-, comb. f. L. Christianus 
CHRISTIAN, as in C.-Platonical a.; t -ma‘stic, 
& scourge of Christians. 

Christian Science. 1866. A theory, 
founded on principles formulated by Mrs. 
Eddy of U.S.A., according to which disease, 
etc., is an error of the mind and may be cured 
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without medical treatment by mental effect 
of patient’s Christian faith. So C, Scientist, 

Christless (kroi-stlés), a. 1652. [f. [om 
+ -LEss.] Without Christ ; unchristian, Hence 
Christlessness. 

Christ-like (kroi-stloik), a. 1680. [f. Curigy 
+ LIKE a.; not continuous with OE. crist- 
lié] Like Christ or that of Christ. Hence 
Christlikeness. So Chri'stly a. 

Christmas (krismás) sb. [Late OR, 
Cristes masse, the mass of Christ.] 1. The 
festival of the nativity of Christ, kept on the. 
25th of December; Christmas-time. 2, dial. 
and nursery lang. Holly, etc., used for decora- 
Hu SER i. ed attrib, 

m asse cometh but once a yeare 
Proverbs. Comb.: C.-box, ja ee eme 
gratuities were collected at Christmas, by appren- 
tices, etc., and afterwards shared; a present or 
gratuity given at Christmas; -day, the 25th of 
December; -eve, the evening before Christmas- 
day; -flower, (a) the Christmas Rose, Helleborus 
niger; (b) the Winter Aconite, Eranthis hyemalis; 
-tide, the season of Christmas; -tree, a small 
(fir-) tree, set up in a room, illuminated, decor- 
ated, and hung with Christmas presents ; borrowed 
from Germany. Hence Chri'stmas(s)y a. collog. 
characteristic of C. 

Christmas (kri-smiis), v. collog. 1594. [f. 
prec.] To adorn with Christmas decorations; 
intr. to celebrate Christmas. 

Christo- (kri:sto), comb. f. Gr. Xpwrds or 
L. Christus CHRIST, as in C.-centric a. having 
Christ as its centre, etc. 

Christology (kristo-lódsi). 1073. [f. CHRI- 
STO- + -LOGY.] That part of theology which 
relates to Christ; a doctrine or theory con- 
cerning Christ. Hence Christolo'gical a. 
Christo'logist, one who treats of C.; one 
who holds a theory about Christ. 
Christo‘phany. 1846.  [f. CHRISTO- + 
-PHANY.] An appearance of Christ. 
Christopher (kri-stofoi). ME. [-(ult.) Gr. 
Xpwroddpos Christ-bearing.] + 1. A figure of 
St. Christopher —1488. 12. A bearer 1563, 
3. Herb C.: the Bane-berry (Actæa spicata); 
also formerly Osmunda regalis 1578, 

t Christ-tide. 1589. [See TIDE 
Christmas —1050. 

Christward. 1645. [See -WARD.] Towards 
Christ. 

Christy minstrel. 1873. One of a troupe 
of minstrels imitating negroes, such as that 
originated by George Christy of New York. 

Chromascope  (kró"mü,sko"p). 1810 
[irreg. f. Gr. xoóua colour + -scoPE.] Optics. 
Lüdicke's instrument for showing the optical 
effects of colour. 

Chromate (kró"me't) 1819. [f. CHRO- 
MIUM + -ATE*.] Chem. A salt of chromic acid. 

k), 


8b. 1.) 


Chromatic (kró"m a. (and sb) 
1603. [- Fr. chromatique L. chromaticus = 
Gr. xpwyatnds, f. xpõðpa, -uar- colour; 86e 


-1c.] A.'adj. 1. Of or belonging to colour or 
colours; consisting of or produced by colour 
1841. 2. Highly coloured 1864. 3. Mus. Per- 
taining to or including notes which do not 
belong to the diatonic scale 1603. b. Of, per- 
taining to, or giving all tones of the c. scale. 
C. transf. of persons 1711. 

1. C. memory, or the memo: 
aberration : see ABERRATION. 


B. quasi-sb. f 1. The art of colouring -1761 
2. Chromatics. The science of colour 1790. 3. 
pl. Chromatic notes, harmonies, etc. 1708. 4 
= ACCIDENTAL B. b. 

Chromatin (kró"mütin. 1882. [f. Gr 
xpüua, -uor- colour + IN'.] Biol. Tissue 
which can be stained by immersion in 
colouring matter. 


Chromatism (kré"-miatiz’m). ? Obs. 1721. 
see prec. 


[- Gr. xpwpanouós — colourin, o 
-IEM.] 1. Natural colourin) 2. o 
Chromatic aberration 1854. 3. = CHROMIP. 


e, 
a measure or scale of colours. Chromatophot 
also -phor [+ Gr. -dopos], Phys. a pigment thé 
possessing contractile processes, contained feno 
skin of Cephalopoda, and other animals; ht 
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to'phorous a. Chromato:scopy, the 
T'the colour of bodies. Chro*mato- 
— CHROMOSPHERE. 
trope (kro"-matro"p). 1860. [irreg. 
Ae. xedua + ~rpowos turning.) A magic- 
slide consisting of two superposed 
glasses, brilliantly coloured, one 
oe hich rotates in front of the other. 
E ype; lirreg. var. of CHROMOTYPE.] 


YPE. 

(kró:m). 1800. [- Fr. chrome 
ir. xpðpa colour; 80 
liant colours of its com- 


pounds.) Ci metal CHROMIUM. 2. 


The yellow pigme 
from chromate of lead; as orange, lemon, c. 
and Comb. : c. alum, a double sulphate of 
chromium and an alkali-metal, isomorphous with 
common alum; €. gree: (a) the sesquioxide of 
¢hromium (CrjOs), used as a pigment; (b) a pig- 
ment made by mixing chrome yellow with 
fan blue; c. orange, c. red, pigments 
ed from the dibasic chromate of lead 
Vibo, Cr0,); e. yellow, the neutral chromate 
oflead (PbCrO,), used as a pigment; also attrib. 
Chromic (kró"mik) a. 1800. [f. prec. + 
10, of. Fr. chromique.| Chem. Of or belonging 
to chromium; containing chromium in 
chemical combination. Applied to com- 
pounds in which chromium combines as a 
triad, as c. acid or c. anhydride, CrOs, ete. 
Chro‘mism. 1881. [f. Gr. xedua colour + 
48M.) Bol. Abnormal excess of coloration in 
plants. 
Chromite (k: 


ó"mait) 1840. [f. CHROME or 
CHROMIUM + -ITE' 4 b.] Chem. A compound 
of sesquioxide of chromium (Cr,05) with the 


protoxide of another metal. Hence Min. 
Name for chrome iron ore, consisting 
chiefly of chromic oxide (Cr,O;) and ferrous 
oxide (F00). 
Chromium (kré"-midm). 1807. [f. CHROME 
FTUM.) Chem. A metallic element, ymbol 
Cr, not found free, discovered by Vauquelin 
in 1797. It is remarkable for the brilliant 
colours of its compounds. 
Chromo- (kró*-mo). 
Y. Chem. Comb. f. CHROMIUM, as in c.-carbon. 
2. Short for CHROMATO-, q.v. Hence 
Chro:moblast [Gr. BAac7ós], a variety of con- 
nective tissue corpuscles containing a black pig- 
ment, Chro-mogen [+ -GEN], (4) a supposed 
Yyogetable colouring matter which is acted upon 
by acids and alkalis in producing red, yellow, or 
pen tints ; (b) the compound which requires only 
presence of a salt-forming group to convert 
it into a dye-stuff. Hence Chromogenic a. 
Qhro'mograph [+ -GRAPH], an apparatus for 
multiplying copies of written matter; hence, 
Chro'mograph v. Chromo-meter [+ -METER], 
an instrument for determining by means of colour 
presence of minerals in ores, Chro‘mophane 
Gr, -¢arjs], the colouring matters present in the 
Inner segments of the cones of the retina where 
they are held in solution by a fat, Chro*mophore 
Gr, -$opos], the body whose presence, in conjunc- 
m with a salt-forming group, determines the 
ession of tinctorial power Chromogen). 
romophoto'graphy, the production of photo- 
graphs in colour. Chromopho‘tolithograph, a 
Photolithograph produced in colours. reai 
payi [Gr. dvAdov], the colouring principles of 
Plants other than chlorophyll. Chro:moxylo'- 
graphy, printing in colours from wooden blocks. 
Eom (kr6"-mo). collog. 1868. Short for 
IROMOLITHOGRAPH. Also in comb. 
pmol hograph, sb. 1860. [f. CHRO- 
ua printed in colours from 
jm $ ib. So Chromoli'thograph 
Chi s ES hus. CGhromolitho'grapher. 
ithogra'phic a. D "- 
graphy. grap! Chro:molitho: 
romosome (kró"-mósó*"m). 1890. [- G. 
osom (Waldeyer, 1888), f. CHROMO- 2 + 
th odua body Biol. Each of the rods or 
n Ens into which the chromatin of the cell- 
St eus is transformed previous to the 
uoo division of the cell. 
hromosphere (kró"-mó,sfii). 1868. [f. 
oa + SPHERE.] Astron. Thered gaseous 
Sie lope round the sun, outside the photo- 
re: Hence Chromospherric a. 
184: Bete arpe (kr6"-moteip). Also chroma-. 
Obtain JHROMO- 1.] Photogr. A process for 
Seneti A photographs by means of paper 
en zed by a salt of chromium; a picture 
Produced. Also attrib. Hence Chr‘ 


Motypo-graphy, -typy, printing in colours. 


hromous (kro"-mos), a. 1840. [f. CHROME 
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+ -0us.] Chem. Of or pertaining to chro- 
mium; applied to compounds in which it 
combines as a dyad. 

t Chromule. 1835. [f. Gr. xe@ua colour + 
tan matter; see -YL.] = chromophyll (see 
CHROMO- 2) —1870. 

Chronal (kro"-nal), a. rare. 1875. [f. Gr. 
xpóvos time + -AL'.] Of or relating to time. 

Chronic, -al (kro-nik, -al), a. 1601. [- Fr. 
chronique — L. chronicus (in late L. of disease) 
— Gr. xpowxós, f. xpóvos time; see -IC, -ICAL.] 
+1. Of or relating to time; chronological 
1605. 2. [= Gr. xeónos.] Lasting a long time, 
lingering, inveterate; opp. to acute 1601. 
transf. Constant; also, bad 1860. 

2. C. pains, which surely kill, though slow H. 
VAUGHAN. A c. invalid 1842. transf. C. doubts 
1871. Hence Chro'nically adv. Chroni'city, c. 
quality or condition (of disease). 

Chronicle (krg-nik’l) sb. (ME. cronikle = 
AFr. cronicle, var. of OFr. eronique (mod. 
chronique) — L. chronica — Gr. xpovuxd annals. 
For the parasitic 1 cf. participle, principle.) 
1. A detailed and continuous register of 
events in order of time. Also fig. 2. spec. 
Chronicles : name of two historical books of 
the O.T. 1535. 3. gen. A record, narrative 
ME. 

1. Broper Ranulf. .compiled and made pis present 
cronicle TREVISA. Tr. d Cr. 1v. v. 202. 

Chronicle (kronik'), v. ME. [f. prec.] To 
enter or record in a chronicle; gen. to put on 
record, register. 

To. .c. small Beere Oth. 11, i. 161. Hence Chro*- 
nicler, a writer of a chronicle, a recorder of: events. 

f Chronique. ME. [-OFr. cronique — 
med.L. cronica, chronica, from L. chronica pl. 
‘matters of time’ — Gr., f. xpóvos, time.] A 
CHRONICLE —1671. 

fi/Chrono'crator. 1047. [Gr.] Astrol. A 
ruler of time —1862. 

Chronogram (kronógrém). 1821. [f. Gr. 
xpóvos time + -GRAM.] A phrase, sentence, 
or inscription, in which certain letters (dis- 
tinguished from the rest) express by their 
numerical values a date or epoch. 

Thus a pamphlet published in 1666, when an 
engagement between the English and Dutch 
navies was expected, had in place of the imprint 
of the year this sentence: ' LorD haVe MerCIe 
Vpon Vs.’ The sum of the numerical values of the 
capital letters is 1666. (See Atheneum, No. 2868.) 
fence Chro:nogrammartic, -al a., -ally adv. 
Chronogra:mmatist, a maker of chronograms. 

Chronograph (kronógraf). 1602. [f. as 
prec. + -GRAPH.] t1. = CHRONOGRAM. 2. 
An instrument, esp. a watch or clock, for 
recording time with exactness 1868. Also 
attrib. Hence Chronofra'phic, -al a. (in 
both senses. Chronograph: lly adv. 

Chronographer (krono'gri 2). 1648. [f. 
late L. chronographus — Gr. xpovoypá$os annal- 
ist (f. xedvos time; see -GRAPH) + -ER' 4; ud 


-GRAPHER. Cf. obs. Fr. chronograph 
writer of chronography, à chronicler, chrono- 
logist. 


Chronography (krong-grafi). Also tcro- 
no-. 1548. [-late L. chronographia — Gr. 
xpovoypaóía, f. xpóvos time; see -GRAPHY.] 
The chronological arrangement of past 
events; + chronology. 

Chronologer (kronodódgox). 1972. If. 
CHRONOLOGY + -ER! 4.] One who studies 
chronology; & chronologist. 

Chronology (kronolódsi). 1593. (7 mod.L. 
chronologia, f. Gr. xeóvos time ; see -106Y.] 1. 
The science of computing time or periods of 
time, and of assigning events to their true 
dates. 2. A chronological table, list, or 
treatise 1614. 3 

1. If C. had not contradicted it, it would have 
been concluded, that he had been an Auditour of 
Pythagoras himself CUDWORTH. Hence Chrono- 
logic, -al a. of, belonging to, or in accordance 
with c.; arranged in order of time; relating to or 
dealing with c. Chronolo'i ically adv. Chrono'- 
logist, a CHRONOLOGER. Chrono'logize v. Tto 
chronicle; to apply €. to, to arrange chrono- 
logically. 

+ Chronoma'stix. rare. 1628. [f. Gr. 
xpóvos time + udont scourge.] A scourge of 
the time. 

Chronometer (krong-mites, kro-. 1735. 
[f. Gr. xpóvos time + -METER; cf. Fr. chrono- 
métre.] 1. An instrument for measuring 
tim spec. applied to time-keepers having & 
special escapement and & compensation 
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balance, used for determining longitude at 
sea, and for other exact observation. Also 
fig. t2. Mus. A METRONOME 1837. 

Phr, To rate a c. : to compare its daily loss or gain 
with the true time. Comb, c.-escapement, one in 
which the movement of the balance is opposed by 
the wheels at only one point in a complete 
oscillation. 

Chronometry (krono'métri) 1833. [f. as 
prec. + -METRY.] The art or science of accur- 
ately measuring time; measurement of time. 
Hence Chronome'tric, -al a. of or pertaining 
to c.; relating to the measurement of time. 
Chronometrically adv. 

Chronopher (kro:nófoz). 1807. [irreg. 1 
Gr. xpóvos time + L. -fer bearing, carrying; 
cf. -KEROVS.] An apparatus for the distri- 
bution of electric time-signals. 

Chronoscope (krg:no,skó"p). 1704. [f. Gr. 
xpóvos time + -SCOPE.] An instrument for 
observing and measuring very short intervals 
of time; esp. one invented by Wheatstone, 
used chiefly in determining the velocity of 
projectiles. Hence Chronosco'pic, a. So 
Chrono'scopy, observation and exact 
estimation of time. 

Chrys- (kris), comb. f., bef. a vowel, of Gr. 
xpwoós gold; properly denoting compounds 
of a golden-yellow colour: as 

Chrysa‘niline, a brilliant golden-yellow dye 
(CyHisNq), obtained as a secondary product in the 
manufacture of rosaniline. Chrysa‘robin, the 
medullary matter of the stem and branches of 
Andira araroba dried and powdered, Goa Powder, 
Chry'sene, a crystalline hydrocarbon (CigHig), of. 
the Anthracene group, obtained in bright yellow 
glistening scales, etc. 

Chrysalid (krisülid). 1777. [f. L. chrysal- 
(Did-, Gr. xovcaAMé-, stem of xpuoaals 
Curysauis; ef. Fr. chrysalide.) 1. = CHRY- 
salis. Also fig. 2. attrib. Of or pertaining to a 
chrysalis (li. and fig.) 1802. 

Chrysalis (kri-sális). Pl. chrysalides (kri- 
sw-lidiz) or chrysalises (krisüliséz); also 
chrysalids; cf. orchids.) 1658. [— L. chrysal- 
(Dis - G xpvoaM(s gold-coloured sheath of 
butterflies, f. xpvoós gold.] The state into 
which the larva of most insects passes before 
becoming an imago. In this state it is 
wrapped in a hard sheath. Also fig. Also 
altrib. Hence Chry'saline a. [irreg. as if f. 
chrysal-| of, or of the nature of, à c. So 
Cory sae v. nonce-wd. Chry'saloid a. 
c.-like. 

Chrysanthemum (krise-nbimim). 1578. 
[-L. chrysanthemum — Gr. xpvadvdenor, f. 
xpvoós gold + dvOeuov flower.) 1. The Corn 
Marigold (now C. segetum), & composite 
plant with brilliant yellow flowers: hence 
the name of the genus, having species with 
flowers of many colours, . the Ox-eye 
Daisy. 2. Hort. Usually applied to a number 
of cultivated late-blooming species of this 
genus, esp. €. sinense 1798, Also atlrib. 

Chryselephantine (kris life ntin), a. 1827. 
[- Gr. xpvocreddvrwos, f. xpvaós gold + 
(Mas, -avr-, elephant, ivory; see -INE?.] of 
gold and ivory: applied to statues overlaid 
with gold and ivory, such as the Olympian 
Zeus, etc. Also fig. 

Chryso- (kriso), bef. a vowel CHRYS-, comb. 
f. Gr. xpvoós gold. 

1. Chry'sobull, a golden bull or bulla aurea, 
Chry'sochlore [Gr. xAwpds green], the Cape Mole, 
whose fur has a gold-green lustre. Chryso'cracy 

after aristocracy), plutocracy. Chryso'&raphy 
Gr. xpvcoypadía], writing in letters of gold. So 
Chry'sograph v. Chryso‘logy [Gr. -oy] the 
science of gold or wealth. Chryso'philist, 
-philite [Gr. x Ah aloverofgold. Chryso- 
poetic [Gr. momruós] a., goldmaking; also 
quasi-sb. in pl. 1 Chry sosperm (Gr. emépua], 
Alch. a substance that is the ‘seed of gold’. 
Chry'sotype [see -TYPE], Photogr. a process in 
which chloride of gold is used to develop the 
negative; a picture thus produced. 

2. esp. in Chem. and Min. Chry'sogen [see 
-GEN], an orange-coloured hydrocarbon contained 
in crude anthracene. Chry'sophan(e [Gr. *ġav-, 
daivew], Chem. a name for an orange-red bitter 
substance contained in the alcoholic extract of 
rhubarb; also for chrysophanic acid. Chry*- 
sophyll [Gr. ¢vAAov], the yellow colouring matter 
of plants. Chry'sotile [Gr. ros fibre], a fibrous 
variety of serpentine. 

Chrysoberyl (kri:sobe:ril). 1601. [-L. 
chrysoberyllus, f. Gr. xpvoós gold + BripvMos 
BERYL.) Min. t 1. A variety of beryl, with a 
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tinge of yellow. 2. A yellowish green gem, 
in composition an aluminate of glucinum. A 
variety is cymophane or c. cat’s-eye. 

Chrysocolla (krisoko-à). 1600. [— L. chry- 
socolla — Gr. xpvoóxoMa.] 1. A name mean- 
ing 'gold-solder', anciently given to borax, 
malachite, or other minerals. NowHist. var. 

t Chry:socoll. 2. Min. A hydrous silicate 
of copper, green, with a shining lustre 1794. 

Chrysoidine (krisd-idein, -oi-doin). 1878. 
(f. Gr. xpvco«bís gold-like (see -0ID) + -INE*.] 
Chem. A colouring base (Ci H,;N,), inter- 
mediate between aniline yellow and pheny- 
lene brown. The chrysoidine of commerce is 
the hydrochloride. 

Chrysolite (kri-sdloit).  [ME. crisolite — 
OFr. crisolite (mod. ch-) - med.L. crisolitus, 
for L. chrysolilhus — Gr.  xpvoóM$os; see 
CHRYSO-, -LITE.] A name formerly given to 
various gems of a green colour, such as 
zircon, tourmaline, topaz, and apatite. Now 
restricted to a yellow variety of olivine, a 
species which includes the green mineral 
peridot as another of its varieties. It is a 
silicate of magnesia and iron found in lava, 
Also attrib. 

One entyre and perfect C. Oth. v. ii. 144. 

Chrysoprase (kri-sópreiz). In Rev. 21:20 
chrysoprasus (krisg-prisds). [ME. criso- 
pace, -pase — OF r. crisopace — L. chrysopassus 
var. of chrysoprasus — Gr. xpvoóspacos, f. 
xpvads gold + mpdoov leek.] 1. The ancient 
name of a golden-green precious stone, perh. 
a variety of the beryl. 2. Min. An apple- 
green variety of chalcedony ME.; also, its 
colour 1835. 

1. Crisopassus is..hyd in lyghte and seen in 
derknesse TREVISA, 

CGhrysosto'mic a. rare. 1816. [f. Gr. 
xpvaósrouos (f. xpvoós gold + oróua mouth) 

+ -10.] Golden-mouthed, an epithet applied 
to orators. 

Chthonian (kpó"-niün) æ. 1850. [f. Gr. 
X8ówos (f. xiv earth) + -AN.] Dwelling in 
or beneath the earth. So Chthonic a. 

Chub (tfpb) 1496. [Of unkn. origin. Of. 
CHEVIN, CHAVENDER.] 1. A river fish (Cypri- 
mus or Leuciscus cephalus) of the Carp family 
(Cyprinide), also called the Chevin. In U.S., 
the Black Bass (Perca huro); also the Black- 
fish (Tautoga americana). t transf. A dolt 
—1745. 2. dial. A wood-log 1796. 3. attrib. 
C.-like 1681. Hence t Chubbed a. = CHUB- 
BY 1, 2; of or belonging to a dolt. t Chu'b- 
bish a. 

Chubb (tfnb) 1833. [Inventor’s name.] 
Short for Chubb-lock : a patent lock with tum- 
blers, that cannot be picked. 

Chubby (tfo-bi), a. 1011. [f. CHUB + -Y!.] 
T 1. Short and thick like a chub. 2. Round- 
faced; plump 1722. Also transf. 

2. A sow and her c. pigs 1859. Chubbiness. 

Chuck (tfvk), sb. ME. [Echoic. Cf. CHUCK 
.1, CHUCKLE.] A species of cluck; e.g. that of 
a hen calling chickens. 

Chuck (tfDk), sb.* 1588. [alt. of CHICK, infl. 
by prec.] 1. A term of endearment. 2. Chick, 
chicken, fowl, n. dial. Also fig. 1675. 

1. Vse lenitie sweet C. Hen. V, m1, ii. 26. 

Chuck (tfnk), sb.* 1611. [Goes with CHUCK 
v.*] 1. A slight tap under the chin. 2. A toss, 
a jerk 1843; a throw. collog. 3. Short for 
chuck-farthing 1711. 4. Sc. A small rounded 
quartz pebble used in the game of ‘chuckie- 
stanes’; hence chucks, a name of this game. 
Also chuckstone, 1822. 

1. There's a double c, at a double chin Hoop. 
Chuck (tok) sb.' 1074. [var. of CHOCK sb. 
Of. CHUNK.] 1. A CHOCK; a CHUNK. Chiefly 
dial. 2. A cut of beef extending from the 
horns to the ribs, including the shoulder- 
piece (dial.) 1881. 3. A boat-chock 1789. 4, 
Turning. A contrivance for fixing the material 
to be turned to the mandril of the lathe. 
Formerly CHOCK. 1703. 

Chuck, v. ME. [Echoie; cf. CHUCK sb.*] 
1. intr. To make a clucking noise like a fowl. 
+ 2. intr. To chuckle —1599. 

Chuck, v.* 1583. [perh.— OFr. chuquer, 
earlier form of choquer knock, bump, of 
unkn. origin.] 1. To give a gentle blow under 
the chin. 2. To throw with the hand with 
little action of the arm; to toss; prob. at 
first said of tossing light things only; by 
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workmen used for fhrow in all senses 1593. 
3. intr. To play chuck-farthing 1735. 

2. They'll. .c. us into the sea 1825. 

Comb.: c.-farthing, a game in which coins 
were pitched at a mark, and then chucked at a 
hole; -halfpenny, = chuck-farthing; -hole, (a) 

= chuck-farthing; (b) ‘a deep hole in a waggon- 
rut’ (Webster). 

Chuck, v.* 1869. [f. CHUCK sb.*] To fix on 
the lathe by means of a CHUCK, q.v. 

Chuck, adv. 1751. — CHOCK adv.; with 
direct impact. 

Chucker (tfn-kor). 1760. [f. CHUCK v.* + 
-ER.'] 1. A small pebble. (Cf. CHECKER sb.*) 
2. One who chucks or throws 1884. 

Chucker-out (vulgar collog.), a bully who ejects 
fleeced victims from a gambling-hell, tavern, or 
brothel; a rough hired to expel opponents from a 
political or other meeting. 

Chuckie. Sc. 1793. [dim. of CHUCK sb.*, 
sense 4.] Quartz pebble: also c. stone or 
stane. C.-stanes: = Chucks. 

Chuckie; see CHUCKY. 

Chuckle (tfn-k'D, v. 1598. [f. CHUCK v.' + 
-LE.] f 1. intr. To laugh vehemently or con- 
vulsively —1823. 2. To laugh in a suppressed 
manner; to make or show inarticulate signs 
of exultation 1803. 3. To cluck as a hen 1700. 

Chuckle (tfp-k'D, sb. 1754. [f. CHUCKLE 
v.] 1. An act or state of chuckling (see 
CHUCKLE v. 1, 2). 2. The call of some birds to 
their young; the cackle of a hen 1773. 

Chuckle (tfo-k’l), a. and sb.* 1721. [prob. 
rel to CHUCK sb.*; now repr. mainly by 
chuckle-head(ed).] adj. Big and clumsy, 
blockish: used esp. of the head. sb. A big 
hulking fellow, a chuckle-head 1731. Hence 
c.-head, a blockhead; a stupid lout; -head- 
ed a.; -headedness. 

|| Chuckler (tfo-kloz). 1759. [Corruption of 
Tamil shakkili.] One of a very low caste in 
Southern India, the members of which are 
tanners or cobblers; collog. a native shoe- 
maker. 

Chuck-will’s-widow. 1828. [From its 
ery.] U.S. A species of Goat-sucker (Capri- 
mulgus carolinensis). 

Chucky (tfo-ki). Also Se. chuckie. 1727. 
[dim. of CHUCK sb.*; see -Y*.] 1. Little or dear 
chuck. 2. A chicken; a fowl 1789. 

| Ghuddar (tfn-dáx) Anglo-Ind. 1014. 
[Hindi chadar.] A large sheet worn as a 
Shawl by women in northern India. 

Chuet, obs. var. of CHEWET. 

Chufa (tfü-fà) U.S. 1800. (-Sp. chufa.] 
The Earth Almond (Cyperus esculentus), a 
plant producing small tubers about the size 
of a bean. (In Fr. souchet comestible.) 

Chuff (tfof), sb.' ME. [Origin unkn.] A 
rustic, boor, clown, churl. 

A Rich Penurious C. 1668. Hence Chu-ffy a.' 
Chu-ffily adv. Chu'ffiness. 

+ Chuff, sb.* 1530. [Origin unkn.] A cheek 
swollen with fat 1611. Hence Churffy a.* 

Chuff (tfpf), à.* Now dial. 1609. [See prec.] 
1. Puffed out with fat; chubby. 2. Pleased, 
happy 1860. 

Chuff, a.* Now dial. 1832. [See CHUFF sb. +) 
Churlish ; gruff, morose. 

Chukker (tf»:koi. 1900. Also chucker. 
(Hind. chak(k)ar = Skr. cakra WHEEL.] Polo. 
Each of the ‘periods’ of play. 

Chum (tfm), sb. Now collog. 1684. [prob. 
short for chamber-fellow (xv1), orig. a word of 
Oxford univ. sl. corresp. to the Cambridge 
crony.) One who shares apartments with 
another or others; also, an associate, an 
intimate friend. In colloq. use with school- 
boys, students, criminals, etc. Hence 
Chu'mmy a. Chu-mship. 

Chum (tpm), v. collog. 1730. (f. prec.] 1. 
To share chambers, to live together. 2. trans. 
To put as a chum 1837. 

2. You'll be chummed on somebody DICKENS. 
Hence Chu-mmage, the system of chumming one 
person on another; also, garnish, footing. 

Chu:mmy, sb.* low collog. 1836. [f. chum- 
ley = CHIMNEY.] A chimney-sweeper's boy. 
Chummy, sb.* collog. 1864. [dim. of 
CHUM sb.; see -Y*.] = CHUM. 

Chump (tfpmp). 1703. [perh. blending of 
CHUNK with LUMP or STUMP.] 1. A short thick 
lump of wood; an end-piece. 2. The blunt 
end of anything; also c.-end. 3. fig. A block, 
blockhead 1883. 
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2. Off his c. (joc.): off his head. - 
iU o E Qua RM Pen 

| Chunam (tfuna-m). 1687. [Tamil chùn- 
nam lime.] Cement or plaster made of shell- 
lime and sea-sand. Used in India. Also 
atirib. Hence Chuna'm v. to cover with o, 

Chunk (tfonk). collog. and dial. 1091. (app, 
modified f. CHUCK sb.‘] A thick solid lump 
cut off anything. Also fig. Hence Chunky 
a. 

| Chupatty (t{opa-ti). Anglo-Ind. 1810, 
[Hindi chapáti.] A small cake of unleavened 
bread, of coarse wheaten meal, flattened, 
and baked on a griddle. 1 

|| Chuprassy (t{#pra-si). 1828. [Hindi chap- 
rasi, f. chapras official badge.] A wearer of 
an official badge; an attendant, messenger, 
or henchman. 

Church (tfDitf) sb. [OE. ćiriće, Circe, 
éyr(i)ée = OF ris. szereke, szurka, tzierka, OS. 
kirika, kerika (Du kerk), OHG. chirihha, 
kiricha (G. kirche) :- WGmo. *kirika (ON, 
kirkja Kirk is —- OE) — med.Gr. xupwóv, for 
xupaxdy, subst. use (sc. oua house) of n. of 
xupuós pertaining to the Lord, f. xópos master, 
lord.] 

I, 1. A building for publie Christian wor- 
Ship. (Cf. CHAPEL, ORATORY.) 2. Applied to 
public places of worship of any religion, as 
Moslem mosques, etc. 

II. 1. The Christian community collectively. 
(More fully the C. Universal or Catholic.) OE. 
2. A particular organized Christian society, 
separated by peculiarit of doctrine, wor- 


Ship, or organization, or confined to limits 
territorial or his 


3. The eccle- 
stianity, or of a 
v; esp. The clergy, eto, 
of this society as a corporation having con- 
tinuous existence, and as an estate of the 
realm. (In this sense opp. to ‘State’.) OE. 

1. C. militant: the C. on earth as warring against 
the powers of evil. C. triumphant: the portion of 
the church which has overcome the world and 
entered into glory. 2. C. of England, English or 
Anglican C.: the English branch of the Western 
Church, which at the Reformation asserted the 
supremacy of the Sovereign over all persons and 
in all causes in his dominions. Established C.: the 
Church as by law established in any country, as 
the state-recognized form of religion. So State C. 
3. Holy C.: the Church Catholic, as divinely 
instituted and guided ; also, in early times = the 
clergy. High, Low, Broad C.: see these words. 

III. A congregation of Christians locally 
organized ME. 

IV. 1. a. Used as tr. of L. ecclesia, Gr. èx- 
Anola, of the Vulgate and the LXX, in its pro- 
Christian sense ‘congregation’. b. Later, a 
retrospective application of the Christian 
sense to the Israelites, and the *Old Testa- 
ment saints’. 2. Applied to various societies, 
religious and other (e.g. the C. of Humanily, 
the Comtists) 1528. 

1. a. Why have you brought forth the C. of our 
Lord into the wildernesse BIBLE (Douay) Numb. 
20:4. Also Acts 7:38. b. History of the Jewish C. 
(title) STANLEY. 

V. attrib. ‘Church’ is used (often hyphened) 
with the function of an adjective, signifying 
‘of the church, of a church, of churches, 
ecclesiastical’, and in England spec. ‘of the 
Church of England’. 

Comb. : cale. a periodie festive gathering held 


in connection with ac. ; -bell; NOE ne 
ice 


ing to, or used in, connection with, a c.; -flag à 
flag hoisted on board a ship during divine n dod 
-folk, people at c.; adherents of the establi 
c., as opp. to ‘chapel-folk’; -goer. one Hid 
regularly goes to c.; so -going vbl. sb. an E 
f-hawe, -hay, a churchyard; -house, Oe 
belonging to a or the c., or used for c. PERO 
-land, land belonging to a or the C.i Rot 
lease of c. property ; -living, a living esr 

lished c.; esp. in the C. of England: -me mii 
a member of the or a c.; 80 on ee, aa) 
-mode, a mode in mediaval c.-mm iC ne conduct 


office in the c.: the form prescribed x 
of a c.-service; -officer; -owl, the E 
rate, a rate levied on parishioners for the mele 


tenance of the c. and its services; t B 
churchwarden ; -service, the public worship or ii 
€.; pop. a service-book ; esp. the Book of ended; 
Prayer, with the lessons, psalms, e! ee of this 
T -soken, the territory of a c.; inhabitants ter; 
district; -text, the Old English or Black oss 
-way, the public way leading to à €- Yik that 
-work, work at the edifice of a C. = tion with, 
proceeds slowly); work for, or in connect 
& €.; so -worker. 
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"rchdom, ecclesiastical status; the 

ERA Ae uF Churchia‘nity [after Christianity], 
system of ac. o O. rather than to Christianity. 
Chu'rchish a. (rare) Se 

re ism, ecclesiasticism; C.p: mship ; 
pe Tor English Churchism. Chu'rchless 
a. not having or belonging to a C. ; not blessed by 
the c. Churrchlet, à little c. Chu'rchlike a. like 
ao; befitting a C. Churrchly a. ecclesiastical. 
$ Ghurchship, the being 2 c. Chu-rchward a. 
and adv., -wards adv. Chu'rch-wise a. and adv. 

Church (tf2atf), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] To 
pring, take, or conduct to church, in order to 
receive its rites or ministrations. Said esp. of 
a woman after childbirth, when thanks are 
publicly offered for her safe delivery. 

t Church-chopper. 1631. [See CHOP v.*] 
A trafficker in ecclesi: stical benefices —1656. 

Church-door. OE. The outer door of a 
church, where marriages, eto., were ordained 
to be performed. 

Housbondes at chirche dore she hadde fyue 
CHAUCER. 

t Church-gang. ME. only. [See GANG sb.] 
Going to church ; churching of a woman after 
childbirth. 

Church-garth. dial. 
A churchyard. 

Church-government. 1594. The govern- 
ment of the affairs of a church; the form of 
polity, as Episcopal, Presbyterian, etc., upon 


1570. [See GARTH.] 


which a church is organized. So Church- 
governor. 
Churchman (tfõatfměn). ME. 1, ‘An 


ecclesiastic ; a clergyman’ (J.). f 2. A church- 
warden -1598. 3. A member of the Anglican 
or other established church 1677. Hence 
Chu'rchmanly a. Chu'rchmanship, the 
position, quality, or action of a c. 

fChurch-papist. 1601. In 17th c. @ 

Roman Catholic who conformed outwardly 
to the Church of England —1682. 

Church-scot, -shot. (orig. OE. éiric- 
séeatl, f. sceatt property, wealth, piece of 
money; later assim. to Scor*, SHOT sb."] lit. 
= Church-tribute : in OE. times a custom of 
corn collected on St. Martin's day ; extended 
to other similar contributions. 

Church-ward, sb. Now Hist. (= OE. Ciric- 
Tos The custodian of a church (build- 

ing). 

Churchwarden (t[5:xtfwQ-1d'n). 1494. [See 
WARDEN.] 1. One of the lay officers (usually 
two) elected annually to assist the incumbent 
of a parish or district church, to manage 
various parochial offices, and generally to act 
as the lay representative of the parish in 
matters of church-organization. 2, collog. A 
clay pipe with a very long stem 1863. Hence 
Chu:rchwa:rdenship. 

Churchy (t[5-2tf1), a. collog. 1864. [See -Y'.] 
Strongly smacking of the Church ; obtrusive 
in conformity to the Church. 

Churchyard (tJD'atfyaid). ME. [See YARD 
95] 1. The enclosure in which a church 
stands; a burial-ground. t 2. The precincts 
ot a church (rare) 157 so attrib. 

Po Like Graues i'th hol; ‘or, 1H. iii. 51. 2. In 

‘owles churche yarde 1577. 
pane (tfoal). (OE. éeorl = OF ris. tzerl, 
nae MLG. kerle (whence G. kerl fellow), 
UE kerel;- WGme. *kerl-, rel. to *karl- 
Gn Mas A man ; esp. as correlative to ‘wife’. 
tine . mixed with other senses.) 2. In OE. 
et Hos A man; a member of the lowest rank 
XT m Now Hist. t 3. A serf -1607. 4. 

E SÉ boor ME. 8. A rude low-bred fellow 
2. "he Sed Diagana, m ES 

ry ..made three degrees of freemen; 
mat or aut earl a thane, and a c. Rispon. Gentle- 
said to be PEEMOT. 6. The c. [shall be no more] 
dom, th, ountiful Isa, 32:5. Hence t Chu'rl- 
qualit uud of being a c. Chu'rlhood, + the 

Churti a c.; the order of the churls. 

Rae "5 ish (tfo-alif), a. [OE. ceorlisé, cierlisé, 
poses ISH] 1. Of or relating to a churl; 
Stale to churls (arch.). 2. Brutal, surly, 
did D ME. Also transf. and fig. 3. Sor- 
work ee grudging 1566. 4. Difficult to 

Wor tnttactable 1577. Also fig. 
iv.08 irth FREEMAN, 2. The reply C. A.Y.L. V. 
ser eens CUDWORTH, 3. Thy c. courtesy. . 
tene Churlish -iy ade. 1577, metal FULLER. 

Churn (ij), sb. N. dial. KN, q.v. [Late 

3 in, var. of *éirn, *éiern = MLG. 


adv., -ness. Churly a. 
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kerne, kirne, MDu. kerne, ON. kirna :- Gmc. 
*kernjón, of unkn. origin.] 1. A vessel or 
machine for making butter, in which cream or 
milk is shaken, beaten, or broken, so as to 
separate the oily globules from the serous 
parts. Used also of vessels or instruments 
resembling this, as a pump, a milkcan, etc. 
2.[from the vb.] Churning (of water, etc.) 
1882. Also attrib. 

Churn (tf21n) v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 1. To 
agitate milk or cream in a churn so as to make 
butter; to produce butter thus. Also intr. 2. 
To agitate, stir, and intermix; to produce 
(froth, etc.) thus 1697. Also intr. 

2. Winds churn'd white the waves CAMPBELL. 
Hence Chu-rning vil. sb. the quantity of butter 
produced at a churning, Chu'rner. 

Comb.: c.-milk, butter-milk; -owl, the Night- 
Es (Com -staff, a staff for agitating the milk 
in the c. 

Churr (t[51) v. 1555. [Echoic; cf. CHIRR.] 
To make a deep trilled or whirring sound, 
as some birds. Hence Churr sb. this sound; 
also, any bird which makes this sound, esp. 
the Partridge (local). 

| Chu'rrus. 1860. [Hindi charas.) The 
resinous exudation of the  hemp-plant 
(Cannabis indica), used in India as an intoxi- 
cant. 

Chu'rr-worm. 1668. [From the sound it 
makes; see CHURR.] The Mole-cricket. local. 

Chuse, var. of CHOOSE v., q.V- 

Chusite (tfid-zoit). 1811. [perh. f. Gr. xvow 
fusion + ITE! 2b.] Min. A variety of 
Olivine. 


Chut (tfot), int. 1825. (Cf. Fr. chut.) An 
exclam. of impatience. 
Chute (Jut. Also shute. 1847. [- Fr. 


chute fall; often extended to senses which 
originated with shoot or are still commonly 
so spelt.] 1. A fall of water; a steep channel 
by which water descends in force. 2. A 
sloping channel or passage for the conveyance 
of water, or things floating on water, to a 
lower level 1878. 3. A steep channel or en- 
closed passage down which ore, coal, grain, or 
the like is shot. In England, usually shoot. 
1881. 4. A steep slope or cutting 1847. 

Chutney, chutnee (tfv:tni). 1813. [Hindi 
chatni.) A relish compounded of sweet fruits 
with acid flavouring from lemons, etc., and 
sour herbs, and hot seasoning from chillies 
and spices. 

+ Chyazic (kəiæ'zik), a. 1819. [f. c(arbon + 
hy(drogen 4-az(ote + -10.] Chem. Now called 
Prussic CAcid). 

Chylaqueous (koilé-kwi,os) a. 1859. [f. 
Cuyie + AQUEOUS.] Of the nature of chyle 
mixed with water. 

C. fluid : a transparent colourless fluid circulating 
in some invertebrata. 

Chyle (koil). 1541. [-late L. chylus — Gr. 
xvàós animal or plant juice; cf. Fr. chyle.] The 
white milky fluid formed by the action of the 
pancreatic juice and the pile on the chyme, 
and contained in the lacteals. Also attrib. 
Hence Chyla:ceous a. (rare). Chy'loid a. 


(rare). 


Chyliferous, «a. 1609. [f. CHYLE + 
-FEROUS.] Bearing or containing chyle. 
Chylific (koili-flk), a. 1836. [f. as prec. + 


-Fic.] Chyle-producing. So Chylifa'cient a. 
(rare). Chylifa:ctive a. (rare). Chylifa:ctory 


a. 

Chylify (koilif), v. 1663. [f. as prec. + 
-Fy.] To turn into or produce chyle. Hence 
Chy:lifica:tion, 1Chylifa-ction, chyle- 
making. 

Chylo- (keilo), comb. f. Gr. xvAós CHYLE, 
as in c.-serous, etc. 

Chylopoietic, -poetic ^ (koidopoietik, 
-po,e-tik), a. 1735. [f. CHYLO-; see Porzric.] 
Of or relating to the formation of chyle; 
chyle-producing. 

Chylous (kei'les), a. 1666. [—med.L. 
chylosus ; see CHYLE, -0US.] Of, pertaining to, 
like, or full of chyle. 

|| Chyluria (koilü*rià). 1860. [mod.L.; see 
chylo-, -URIA.] Path. The disorder of chylous 
urine. 

Chym-; see CHIM-. 

Chyme (koim). 1607. [= late L. chymus — Gr. 
xvuós animal or plant juice. Cf. Fr. chyme.] 
1. The semi-fluid pulpy acid matter into 
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which food is converted in the stomach by 
the action of the gastric secretion. From the 
stomach it passes into the small intestine, 
where it is converted into chyle. 2. The sap 
of plants. Hence Chymi-ferous a. Chy:mi- 
fica'tion. Chy-mify v. to turn into o. 
Chy-mous a. 

Chymic, Chymist, etc.; see CHEMIC, eto. 

Chymo- (koimo), bef. a vowel CHYM-, 
comb. f. L. chymus CHYME, as in Chy:mosin 

= pepsin, etc. 

Chyometer (koig-mitez). 1880. [f. Gr. xv-, 
stem of xéew pour + -METER.] An instrument, 
consisting of a tube with a graduated piston- 
rod moving in it, used for measuring liquids. 

Gi-. In words beginning with ci- and cy-, 
which (exc. CINDER) are all non-Teutonic, © 
has normally the sound of s. 

f Cibaries, sb. pl. 1599. [-L. cibaria. 
subst. use of n.plur. of adj. cibarius, f. cibus 
food; see -ARY'.] Things used for food, 
victuals —1657. 

Cibarious (sibé*-ries), a. rare. 1656. [f. L. 
cibarius (see prec.) + -OUS.] Relating to or 
useful for food. 

+Cibartion 1471. [-late L. cibatio, -ón-, 
1. cibal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. cibare feed, f. 
cibus food; see -I0N.] 1, Alchem. Name of a 
process, ‘feeding the matter’ —1662. 2. gen. 
‘Taking food 1651. 

Cibol, ciboule (si-ból). 1632. [- OFr. cibole 
(mod. ciboule), with north. Fr. var. *chibole ; 
see CHIBOL.] Var. of CHIBOL. 

| Ciborium (sibé*-ridm). 1651. [med.L., 
= Gr. afiópwv. cup-shaped seed-vessel of the 
Egyptian water-lily, drinking-cup made from 
this. In sense 2 prob. assoc. w. L. cibus 
food.] 1. Arch. A canopy raised over the 
high altar 1787. 2. A receptacle for the re- 
servation of the Eucharist. 

Cicada (siké'-di). ME. [- L. cicada, also 
cicala.] A. homopterous insect with large 
transparent wings, living on trees or shrubs. 
The male makes a shrill chirping sound. 

| Cicala (sika-à). 1821. [It.-L. cicala ; 
see prec.] = CICADA. 

‘The shrill cicalas, people of the pine BYRON. 

Cicatrice (si-kitris). ME. [-(O)Fr. cica- 
trice or L. cicatrix, -trie- (also used in Eng. 
from xviD.] The scar of a healed wound; a 
scar-like mark. Also transf. Hence Cicatri-- 
cial a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a c. 

Cicatricula (sikütri-kiulà). Also Cicatricle 
(sike-trik’l), Cicatricule (sikee-trikiul). 1664. 
[7 L. cicatricula, dim. of cicatriz; see preo., 
-ULE.] 1. Biol. A round white spot on the 
surface of the yolk-bag of a bird’s egg, con- 
sisting of the germinal vesicle. 2. Bot. Applied 
to the hilum of grains, etc. 1828. 3. Med. A 
small scar 1783. Hence Cicatri'cular a. 

Cicatrisive (sikatroi-siv), a. 1730. [irreg. 
1. CICATRIZE, -ise vb.; see -IVE.] Tending to 
promote the formation of a cicatrice. (Dicts.) 

I| Cicatrix (siké'-triks, si-kütriks). 1641. Pl, 
-trices (troi-siz). [- L. The word in scientific 
use.) 1. Pathol. The scar or seam of a healed 
wound, sore, or ulcer. Also fig. 2. Bot. The 
scar left by the fall of a leaf, etc.; the hilum. 
of seeds 1826. 

Cicatrizant (sikütroi-zünt.) 1001. [f. next 

+ -ANT, after Fr. cicatrisant.] adj. That heals 
by forming a cicatrice. sb. [sc. medicine, or 
application.] 

Cicatrize (sikütroiz), v. 1563. [- (O)Fr. 
cicatriser, t-icer, f. cicatrice CICATRIX; in 
Eng. assim. to verbs in -zE.] 1. To heal by 
inducing a cicatrice; to skin over, Also intr. 
2. To mark with scars. Also fig. 1708. Hence 
Ci:catriza-tion, the formation of a cicatrice. 
Ci'catrizer, one who or that which cica- 
trizes. 

Cicely (si-sili, seisli) 1597. ([app.— L. 
seselis — Gr. oécehis, w. subseq. assim. to 
the female name Cicely.] A popular name of 
several umbelliferous plants, almost co- 
extensive with CHERVIL; as Sweet C. 
(Myrrhis odorata), etc. 


fl Cicer (iso). ME. [L.] A chick-pea 
1764. 
\|Cicerone (tfitferd-ne, siséro“ni). — Pl. 


-o'ni, rarely -o'nes. 1726. [It.:— L. Cicero, 
-dn-, cognomen of the Roman orator Marcus 
Tullius Cicero.) A guide who shows the 
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antiquities or curiosities of a place to 
strangers. Also transf. 

An army of virtuosi, medalists, ciceroni POPE. 
Hence Cicero'ne (tfitferd-n, siséro"-n) v. to act as 


c. to. 

Ciceronian (sisérd“niin). 1581. [-L. 
Ciceronianus, t. Cicero; see prec., -IAN.] adj. 
Pertaining to, or after the manner of, Cicero 
IRI sb. An admirer or imitator of Cicero's 
style. 

The superstitious avoidance of new or post- 
Augustan words which the Ciceronians affected 
M. PaTTISON. Hence Cicero'nianism, imitation 
of Cicero in Latin style and diction; coner. a 
Ciceronian expression. 


fl Cichar. [Heb. kikkdr.] A talent. 
HOOKER. 
Cichoraceous (sikóréfos) a. 1729. [f. 


mod.L. Cicoracez (f. cichorium CHICORY) + 
-OUS; see -ACEOUS.] Bot. Of or belonging to 
the sub-order Cichoracez, comprising Chi- 
cory, Dandelion, etc. 

Cich-pea, obs. f. CHICK-PEA. 

l| Cicisbeo (tfi tfizbé-o). PI. -bei, also -beos. 
1718. [It., of unkn. origin.] 1. In Italy : The 
recognized gallant or cavalier servente of a 
married woman. 2. A knot of ribbon fastened 
to a sword-hilt, walking-stick, etc. 1771. 
Hence Qicisbe'ism  (tfitfisbi-iz'm) the 
practice of a c. 

f Ciclatoun. ME. [- OFr. ciclaton, -un, 
etc., f. (ult.) Pers. saklàfün name of the town 
in Asia Minor where the rich tissue was 
woven.] Cloth of gold or other rich material, 
much esteemed in the Middle Ages —1400. 

1 Cicone, ciconie. ME. [- L. ciconia.] A 
Btork —1549. 

f Ci'curate, v. 1606. [—cicurat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. cicurare, f. cicur tame; see -ATE?.] 
To tame; to render mild —1710. var. t Ci- 
cure v. (rare). Hence t Cicura'tion. 

|| Cicuta (sikiz-tà). ME. [L. cicuta the hem- 
lock given as poison.] A genus of poisonous 
umbelliferous plants, including the Water 
Hemlock, C. virosa. Formerly a name of the 
Common Hemlock. Hence Cicutene, Cicu- 
tine, Cicutoxin, chemical principles or 
compounds obtained from C. 

l| Cid (sid, Sp. pid). 1687. [Sp. cid chief, 
commander — Arab. sayyid master, chief, 
lord.] A title given in Spanish literature to 
Ruy Diaz, Count of Bivar, a champion of 
Christianity against the Moors in the 11th 
century; and to the epic celebrating his 
exploits. 

| Ci'daris. 1658. [L. — Gr. «apis, xéraps; 
= Heb. kefer (Persian) crown, diadem.| 
The royal tiara of the ancient Persians. 

-cide (səid), sufix. 1. — Fr. -cide, L. -cida, f. 
cedere, in comp. -cidere, cut, kill, as in 
homicide, lapicide, regicide, etc. 2. — Fr. -cide, 
L. -cidium, cutting, killing, of same deriv. as 
1. The two imply each other, as in ‘the 
homicide is he who commits homicide', etc. 

Cider (soi-dox). [ME. sither(e), cidre — OFr. 
sidre, earlier cisdre (mod. cidre):— eccl.L. 
Sicera (med.L. cisera) — eccl. Gr. cwépa — Heb. 
Sékür ‘strong drink’. See SICER.) A bever- 
age made from the juice of apples expressed 
and fermented. Formerly including drinks 
made from other fruits. 

Comb.: c.-brandy, a brandy distilled from c.; 
cella: cellar in which c. is stored; name of a 
drinkin, anp. in Maiden-lane, London; -mill, a 
mill in which apples are crushed for making c.; 
-press, a press in which the juice of the crushed 
apples is expressed. Hence Ci-derish a. (rare). 
aoe one who makes or affects c. Ci-dery a. 
rare). 

Ciderkin (soi-derkin). 1676. |f. prec. + 
-KIN.] A kind of weak cider made by water- 
ing the cider-pressings and subjecting them 
to a second pressure; water-cider. 

|| Ci-devant (si,dovan), a. 1790. [Fr.; = 
heretofore.] Former, late; that was formerly. 

A ci-devant friend of mine BURNS. 

Cierge (si"1ds, or as Fr. sicrs). [ME. 
cerge, cierge — OFT. cerge, (also mod.) cierge := 
L. cereus wax taper, f. cera wax.] A wax 
candle, esp. as used in religious ceremonies. 

|| Ciga-a, ciga'le. [It. cigala, Fr. cigale — 
L. cicala; see CICADA.] = CICADA, CICALA. 

Cigar, segar (sigà-1). 1735. [- Fr. cigare 
or its source Sp. cigarro, supposed, but with- 
out direct evidence, to be f. cigarra cicada, 
the roll of tobacco-leaf being compared to 
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the insect.] A compact roll of tobacco- 
leaves for smoking. Hence Cigare'sque a. 
having a c. (or cigars) as a prominent feature 
(joc.. Ciga'rless a. E 

Cigarette (sigáre-t). 1842. [- Fr. cigarette; 
See prec., -ETTE.] A roll of finely-cut tobacco 
in a cylindrical case, usu. of thin paper, open 
at both ends. Earlier Cigar(r)ito (Sp.- 
Amer.) 1838. 

|| Cilia (sili), sb. pl. Sing. cilium (rare). 
1715. [L., pl. of cilium eye-lid, eye-lash.] 1. 
The eyelids, the outer edges of the eyelids; 
the eye-lashes 1838. 2. Delicate hairs re- 
sembling eye-lashes, e.g. on the margins of 
leaves, the wings of some insects, etc. 1794. 
3. Phys. Minute hair-like appendages found 
on the tissues of most animals, and in some 
vegetable organisms. They are in incessant 
vibratile movement, and in some of the 
lower animal forms that live in water serve 
as organs of locomotion, 1835. Hence Ci-lii- 
form, -liform a. Ci'liolate a. Bot. fringed 
with minute c. 

Ciliary (siliári. Also fciliar. 1691. [f. 
L. cilium (see prec.) + -ARY!; cf. Fr. ciliaire.] 
1. Of or pertaining to the eyelids or eye- 
lashes. 2. Pertaining to or caused by, CILIA 
(sense 3) 1835. 

1. C, muscle or circle: unstriped muscular fibres 
situated beneath the sclero-corneal junction 
behind the iris and around the margin of the lens. 
C. processes: the plaits into which the anterior 
part of the choroid membrane is gathered around 
the crystalline lens. 2. C. motion: the vibratile 
motion of the cilia, also locomotion by means of 


this. 

Ciliate (si-lie't), a. 1794. |f. as prec. + 
-ATE'.] 1. Fringed or surrounded with cilia. 
2. Furnished with vibratile cilia (see CILIA 3) 
1868. var. Ciliated a. Hence Cilia‘tion, 
ciliated condition. 

Cilice (silis). 1599. [- Fr. cilice — L. cili- 
cium — Gr. xAicwv, f. Kia Cilicia. Not 
continuous w. OE. cilic - L.] Hair-cloth; a 
rough garment of this. 

Monks..with their shaven crowns, hair-cilices, 
and vows of poverty CARLYLE. Hence Cili-cious a. 

Cilicism (silisiz'm). 1848. [f. Cilicia, in 
Asia Minor, + -IsM.] A form of speech 
characteristic of Cilicia. 

Ciliograde (si-liogre'd). 1835. [f. cilio-, 
comb. form of L. cilium (see CILIA) + -gradus 
walking, proceeding. Cf. Fr. ciliograde.] adj. 
Moving by means of vibratile cilia. sb. One 
of the Ciliograda, a tribe of Acalephans 
which swim by means of cilia 1835. 

Cilio-spinal, a. 1881. (f. as prec. + 
SPINAL.) In C. centre, the direct centre in the 
spinal chord, where the nerve-fibres that 
cause contraction, eto., of the pupil of the 
eye take their origin. 

Cill, var. of SILL, still occas. used. 

|| Cillosis (siló"sis) 1811. [irreg. f. L. 
cillere move, agitate + -osrs.] A spasmodic 
trembling of the eyelids. 

Cima, var. of CYMA. 

+|| Cimelia, sb. pl. rare. 1664. [plur. of 
late L. cimelium (church) treasure — Gr. 
xeuov anything stored up as valuable.) 
Treasures laid up in store 1736. So t Cime'- 
liarch, treasurer; store-house. 

Cimeter, -itar, -iter, obs. ff. SCIMITAR. 

| Cimex (soimeks) Pl. cimices. 1585. 
IL.] A bed-bug. Now only as the name of 
the genus. Hence Cimi'cic a. Chem., in 
Cimicic Acid: a yellow crystallizable acid, 
of rancid odour, obtained from the liquid 
Secreted by a bug. vars. Cimise, cimisse. 

Cimmerian (simiriün) a. 1598. If. L. 
Cimmerius (— Gr. Kuuépos, ‘Odyssey’ XI. 14) 
+ -AN; see -IAN.] Of or belonging to the 
Cimmerii, a people fabled by the ancients to 
live in perpetual darkness. Hence, an epithet 
of dense darkness. 

Tn dark C. desert MILT. L’ Allegro 10. 

Cimnel, obs. f. SIMNEL. 

Cimolite (si-moleit) 1801. [f. L. Cimolia 
(also used) Gr. KywAla (yñ) a soft earth 
found in Cimolus, now Argentiera. See -ITE* 
2b. Min. A soft hydrous silicate of alu- 
mina, allied to fuller's earth. 

Cinch (sintj, sinf), sb. U.S. 1872. [- Sp. 
cincha cingle.] 1. The saddle-girth used in 
Mexico, etc., usually made of separate 
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twisted strands of horse-hair. 2, fig, 4 firm 
hold; a certain thing, dead certainty, U,g, 
1888. Cinch v. to girth tightly; fig. to “put 
the screw on’. 

Cinchona (sipkó*-nà). Also chinchona, 
1742. [Named by Linneus after the Countesg 
of Chinchon, who, when vice-queen of Peru, 
was cured of à fever by Peruvian bark, and 
afterwards brought a supply of it into Spain.] 
1. A genus of evergreen trees or shrubs ETOW- 
ing in the tropical valleys of the Andes, and 
now extensively cultivated in India and Java 
for the sake of the bark. 2. The bark of 
species of Cinchona, Peruvian bark; also the 
drug prepared from it 1800. Also attrib, 

Comb, : c.-bark, the bark of species of c., of value 
as a tonic and febrifuge. Called also Jesuit’s bark, 
Peruvian bark, Quinquina. ^ 

Hence Cinchona'ceous «a. belonging to the 
natural order of Cinchonaceæ of which C. is 
the typical genus. Cincho'nal a. Bot. related to the 
Cinchonacem. Cincho'nia, Chem. = Cinchonii 
Cincho'nic a. of or pertaining to c., as in Ci 
chonic Acid, Ci,;Hy409. Cincho-nicine, Cincho:- 
nidine, two of the cinchona bases, isomeric with 
cinchonine. Ci-nchonine, Chem. an organic alka- 
loid, Cao 20, with febrifuge qualities, come 
monly associated with quinine, in various cinchona 
barks. Ci'nchonism, the condition produced by 
the excessive use of quinine. Ci'nchonize v, to 
act upon with quinine. 

Cinct (sinkt), ppl. a. rare. ME. [-L. 
cinclus, pa. pple. of cingere gird.] Girt, 
encircled. (Cf. compact.) 

Cincture (si-mktiüa), sb. 1587. [7 L. cinelura, 
f. cinet- (see prec.) + -ura -URE.] 1, A girding, 
encompassing, or encircling ; enclosure, girdle, 
2. concr. That which encircles or encompasses 
1667; in Arch. ‘the ring, list, or fillet at the 
top or bottom of a column which divides 
the shaft from the capita! and base’ (Gwilt) 
1696. 

2. Her dress A vest with woolien c, tied WORDSW. 

Cincture (si-nktitia), v. 1791. [f. prec,] To 
gird; to encompass, surround, 

Cinder (si-ndoa), sb. [OE. sinder = MLG. 
sinder, OHG. sintar (G. sinter), ON. sindr; 
respelt with c from xvi after unrelated Fr. 
cendre (L. cinis, ciner- ashes).] 1, Scoria, slag. 
(Usu. in sing.) Now techn. 2. The residue of 
a combustible substance, esp. coal, after it 
has ceased to flame, and so also, after it has 
ceased to burn 1530. b. pl. Vaguely used for: 
Residue of combusti ashes. Also fig. ME. 
3. slang. Brandy, whisky, etc., taken in tea, 
or other drink 187: 

1. Smiths cinders 1646. The volcano ejected 
cinders GOLDSM. 2. A red-hot FE 1889. Sifting 


cinders STEELE. b. Tit. A. I1. 4 
‘omb.: c.-bed, a stratum of cinders; in Geol. a 


stratum in the Middle Purbeck series, consisting 
chiefly of oyster-shells ; -notch, the hole through 
which cinder is tapped from a furnace; -path, a 
running-path laid with cinders. 

Hence Ci-nderous a. (rare). Ci-ndery a. of the 
nature of a c. ; full of cinders. 

Cinder (si-ndox), v. ME. |f. prec.] To re 
duce to cinders. Also fig. 

Cinderella (sindore-li). [f. CINDER + fem. 
ending -ella, after Fr. Cendrillon, f. cent 
cinders, ashes + dim. ending ~illon.] Namo 
of the heroine of a familiar fairy-tale; 
allus. a drudge; a despised partner, se 
Also short for c. dance, a dance stopping 8 
midnight. : 5 

Cine- (sin), abbrev. of next in com) 
1897. 

Cinema (si-nima). 1910. [- Fr. cinéma, 
abbrev. of cinématographe, f. Gr. «mua 
movement : see -GRAPH.| Short for Cine 
tograph (sintme-tdgraf) 1896. A device u 
which a series of instantaneous Dhotogrsp s 
of moving objects is projected on a POM S 
as to produce the effect of a single mo Bn 
scene; also, short for cinema hall, eat es 
Ci:nemato'érapher, one who takes Cine? 
pacer phie pictures, or practises 
mato'éraphy 1897. ; 

Oeren na (sine-nkim(a), 1835. [f. Eus 
kwew move + éykwua infusion, after pa 
chyma, etc.] Bot. Laticiferous tissue. m 

| Cineraria (sinéré*-rii). Pl. -8S. rud 
(mod.L., fem. (sc. herba plant) of L. pesi 
gen 


hi 
(see CINERARY); so called from t 
coloured down on the leaves.] Bot. A 3 y 
of composite plants, mostly natives 
Africa, with bright-coloured flowers. 
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Il Cinerarium (ginéré*-ridm). 1880. [late dus 
subst. use of n. sing. of L. cinerarius; see 
next and. -ARIUM.] A place for depositing the 
ashes of the dead after cremation. ‘ 

Cinerary (sinérari), a. 1750. [- L. ciner- 
arius, f. cinis, ciner- ashes; see -ARY?.] Of or 


ining to ashes. 
i vase: a sepulchral urn used in ancient 


the ashes of the dead after 


Cinereous (sini*ríos), æ. 1661. (f. L. cine- 
reus + -0US.] Of the nature of ashes; ash- 


coloured, as c. crow. 


Cineritious (sinéri-fos), a. 1086. If. D. 
cinericius + -OUS; see TIOoUS'.] 1. Ash- 
coloured, ashen-gray, as the ‘gray or e. 


matter’ of the brain. 2. Of the nature of 

ashes or cinders 173 

Cingalese (singáli-z). 1613. 
lais, Pg. Singhalez, f. Skr. 
SmmHALESE.] adj. Of Coylon. sb. A 
Ceylon; the language of Ceylon. 

Cingle (singl). ME. [- OFr. cengle (mod. 
sangle) :- L. cingulum, -la girdle, f. cingere 
gird.] A girdle; a girth, a belt, Hence t Ging- 
ling vbl. sb. (rare). 

| Čingulum (singiulðm). 1847. [L., see 
preo.; = ‘girdle, belt’.] Occas, used techn. 
for a. The girdle of a priest's alb. b. A sur- 
gical cincture; also, the waist. c. A band 
surrounding the base of the crown of the 
tooth. d. The clitellum of earth-worms. 

t| Ciniphes, sb. pl. 1571. (repr. Vulg. 
sciniphes - Gr. oxvides (LXX), pl. of axvüp. ] 
The insects which constituted the third 
plague of Egypt (Exod. 8:17); ? gnats, lice, 
fleas 1062. 

Cinnabar (sinübai. ME. [-L. cinna- 
baris (also used) — Gr. xeváBap, of Oriental 
origin; of. (O)Fr. einabre.] 1. The red or 
orystalline form of mercuric sulphide (Hg"S). 
Originally applied to native cinnabar, a 
rhombohedral mineral, the most important 
ore of mercury 1599. 2. The same used as @ 
Pigment; VERMILION ME. + 3. DRAGON’S- 
BLOOD, q.v. 1607. 4. altrib. Vermilion- 
coloured 1807. 

1. Hepatic c.: a variety of native c. of a liver- 
brown colour. Hence Cinnaba‘ric, Ci'nnabarine 
adjs. consisting of, containing, or pertaining to, c. 

Ci'nnamate, [f. L. cinnamum + -ATE*-.] A 
salt of cinnamic acid. So Cinna'mein = 
benzyl cinnamate C,H,0,°C;H,. Cinna- 
mene, an aromatic hydro carbon C,H,, or 
O,H,—C,H,; also called Cinnamol and 
Styrol. Cinna'mic a. of or pertaining to 
cinnamon, as in Cinnamic acid C,H,O., or 
C,H,—C;H,0.0H. Ci‘nnamyl, the aromatic 


l- Fr. Cing(h)a- 
Sihhalam. See 
native of 


monatomic radical, C,H,O, of cinnamic 
acid, etc. 
Cinnamo:mic, a. 1837. [f. L. cinna- 


momum (see next) + -10.] Of cinnamon; in 
Chem. = Cinnamic. var. Cinnamo-nic a. 
Cinnamon (sinümen) [Late ME. sina- 
mome — (O)Fr. cinnamome — L. cinnamomum = 
Gr. iwvápouov; later refash. after L. cinna- 
eae s Gr. xliwauov, of Semitic origin 
ek eb. kinnàmon).] 1. The inner bark 
An E. Indian tree (Cinnamomum zey- 
Ne N.O. Lauracee), dried in the sun, 
Epica as a spice. It is yellowish-brown in 
ace » brittle, fragrant, &nd aromatic, and 
às à carminative and restorative. 2. 


The tree itself M. ib. Ci 3 
coloured CO MT Cinnamon 


ore C.: the inner bark of Canella alba; see 


A. 2. Wild C., Canella alba and Myrcia 
raped : ¢.-oll, or oil of c., a sweet aromatic 
pie. obtained from c.-bark, cassia-bark, etc., 
E hana LE niey of cinnamic aldehyde; -stone, 
+Gi rown and yellow varieties of garnet. 
inquanter, 1611. (app. f. Fr. cinquante.] 
Gin of fifty; an old stager —1075. 
CIEN cing (sink). ME. [-OFr. cine, 
deed: cing):- pop. L. cinque for L. 
On dion: ive.] 1, The number five, as marked 
Rig a throw which turns up five. 2. pl. 
leven UM. A name for the changes on 
Clin nu 1872. Hence + Ci'nquanéle, 
GORE ible, à pentagon ; cinquangled a. 
ig” Potted a. having five spots Cymb. II. 


| Cinquecento i 

s (tfinkwe,tfe-nto). 1700. [It. 

cayo ndred.] The 16th century (15—), and 
ih fe le of art which arose in Italy about 
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1500. Also attrib. Hence Cinquece'ntist, an 
artist or writer of that period. 

Cinquefoil, cingfoil (si-nkfoil). ME. [repr. 
L. quinquefolium, f. quinque five + folium. 
leat.] 1. The plant Potentilla reptans (N.O. 
Rosacez), with compound leaves each of five 
leaflets. Also used of other species, and of 
the genus. 1545. 2. An ornamental design 
resembling the leaf of cinquefoil; in Arch. an 
ornament used in the Pointed style, inscribed 
in an arch or in a circular ring ME. As adj. 

= Ci-nquefoiled a. furnished with cinque- 
foils, cinquefoil-shaped. 

1. Marsh c.: = Comarum palustre. 

t Cinquepace (sipkepé!s) 1570. [- Fr. 
t cing pas five paces.] A lively dance, identi- 
fled with the galliard; 'the steps were regu- 
lated by the number five’ (Nares) 1647. 

Cinque Ports. [In xm sink pors- OFr. 
cink porz, repr. L. quinque portus.] A group 
of English sea-ports (orig. five, viz. Hastings, 
Sandwich, Dover, Romney, Hythe, and later 
also Rye and Winchelsea with the privileges 
of ports), which in ancient times furnished 
the chief part of the navy, and in return had 
many important privileges and franchises. 
b. = ‘Barons of the Cinque Ports’ SHAKS. 
Also attrib. 

Cintre (sintoi. rare. ME. [-(O)Fr- 
cintre in same sense, f. ceintrer vault over.] 
The centre or centering of a bridge or arch. 

I Cion (seien). 1811. (Gr. xiw.] a. The 
uvula. b. The septum between the nostrils. 
Hence Cio*notome, an instrument for ex- 
cision of the uvula. Ciono‘tomy. 

Cion, obs. f. SCION. 

Cipher, cypher (soifoi. ^ [Late ME. 
siphre, sipher — OFr. cif(f)re (mod. chiffre) = 
med.L. cif(e)ra, partly through It. cifra, 
t cifera, f. Arab. ifr; see ZERO.) 1. An 
arithmetical symbol (0) of no value by itself, 
but which when placed after a flgure or 
figures in whole numbers increases their 
value tenfold. 2. fig. He who or that which 
fills a place but is of no importance, a non- 
entity 1579. 3. A figure or number 1530. + 4. 
gen. A symbolic character —1614. 5. A secret 
manner of writing by any of various methods 
intelligible only to those possessing the key. 
‘Also anything written in cipher, and the key 
to such a system. 1528. Also fig. 6. An inter- 
texture of letters, esp. the initials of a name; 
a literal device, monogram 1631. 7. The con- 
tinuous sounding of any note upon an organ, 
owing to the imperfect closing of the valve 
1779. Also attrib. 

1. You are. .like cyphers, which supply a place 
but signifie nothing 1593. 2. The Raja was a 
cypher: the Dewan usurped the whole power 
H. H. WILSON. 5. Sypher letter. . which I cannot 
decypher, for Colonel Stewart took the cypher 
with him GEN. GoRDON. Comb. c.-key, the key to 
writings in c. 

Cipher (soi-foi) v. 1530. [f. prec. sb.) 1. 
intr. To use the Arabic numerals in the pro- 
cesses of arithmetic; to work the elementary 
rules of arithmetic; to think out (U.S. colloq.) 
1837. 2. To express by (occult) characters 
1563. + 3. gen. To express, delineate. Const. 
forth, out. -1640. t 4. To decipher SHAKES. t 5. 
To express by a monogram, etc. —1688. 6. 
intr. Of an organ: To sound any note con- 
tinuously without pressure on the corre- 
sponding key 1779. 7. Naval Arch, To bevel 


notes he syppest with greeke characters 1630. 
3. To c. me 
Ci-pherable a. 
Ci-pherer. ^ S 

Cipolin (si-pólin). Occas. cipollino (tfipol- 
limo). 1798. [- Fr. cipolin or its source It. 
cipollino, f. cipolla onion (L. cepa); so called 
from the resemblance of its foliated structure 
to the coats of an onion.] An Italian marble 
interfoliated with veins of talc, mica, quartz, 
etc., showing alternations of (esp. white and 
green) colourings. 

| Cippus (si-pds). 1621. [L. cippus, pale, 
stake.) 1. (as in late L.) The stocks. 2. Arch. 
A small low column, sometimes without a 
ase or capital, and usually bearing an in- 
scription, used by the ancients as a land- 
mark, a sepulchral monument, etc. 1708. 

Circ, var. of CIRQUE. 
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Circa (s3-1ki), L. prep. and adv. Around, 
round about, about, as circa 1400 (c 1400), 
circa-continental adj., etc. 

|| Circar (s3-akda). 1782. [- Pers. sarkar 
‘administrator; province’.] A province or 
division of Hindustan under the Moguls. See 
also SIRKAR. 

|| Circa'ssian. 1853. [An ethnic name, from 
Circassia.] A thin worsted fabric. 

Circe (sd-asi). ME. [L.; Gr. Kien] 1. 
Mythol. The name of an enchantress who 
dwelt in the island of Æa, and transformed 
all who drank of her cup into swine; often 
used allusively. 2. Asir. One of the asteroids 
1855. 

1. Com. Err. v. i. 270. Hence Circe'an a. 
Circensian (sozse-nsiün), a. 1598. [f. L. 
circensis + -AN; see -IAN.] Of, pertaining to, 
or celebrated in the Roman Circus (see 
Circus). Var. t Circe'nsial. Sir T. BROWNE. 
Circinal (sd-asinal), a. rare. [f. L. circinus 
pair of compasses (= Gr. «(pxwos) + -AL'.] 
Bot. = CYRCINATE. 

Circinate (sd-asinét), a. 1830. [- circinat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. circinare make round, f. 
circinus (see prec.) ; see -ATE*.] Bot. Rounded, 
made circular; spec. of that mode of verna- 
tion in which the leaf is rolled up on its axis 
from the apex to the base, as in ferns. 

Circination (sdusiné'-Jon). 1592. [f. L. 
circinatio; see prec., -ION.] t 1. gen. A circling 
or turning round —1681. Also f coner. 2. Bot. 
Circinate vernation 1857. 

1. coner. The circinations and spherical rounds 
of Onyons SIR T. BROWNE. 

| Circinus (sd-asinds). 1837. [L.; see 
CIRCINAL.] Astr. The Compasses, a southern 
constellation. 

Circle (sWak'D, sb. [ME. cercle - (O)Fr. 
cercle: L. circulus, dim. of circus circle (see 
Circus); later respelt after L.] 

I. A figure or appearance. 1. A perfectly 
round plane figure. In Geom. a plane figure 
bounded by a single line, called the circum- 
ference, which is everywhere equidistant 
from a point within it called the centre. Also, 
the circumference alone. Often used vaguely. 
ME. 2. Asir, (See quots.) OE. 3. formerly, 
The sphere or heaven in which a heavenly 
body was supposed to revolve; now, The 
orbit of a planet or other body ME. 4. The 
orb of a heavenly body (?) 1667. 5. A lumi- 
nous ring in the sky, & halo OE. 

1. To square the c.: see SQUARE. Fairie circles 
1596, Love..in the c. of his arms Enwound us 
both TENNYSON. 2. C. of altitude; a small c. 
parallel to the horizon, having its pole in the 
zenith; an almacantar. C. of curvature: see 
CURVATURE. C. of declination: a great c. passing 
through the poles of the celestial equator, C. of 
latitude: a great c. perpendicular to the plane of 
the ecliptic; also used = parallel of latitude. C. 
of longitude : à small c. parallel to the ecliptic. C. of 
perpetual D Ere that c. around the elevated 
celestial pole at any place, within which the stars 
never set. C. of perpetual occultation: that c. 
around the depressed pole, within which the stars 
never rise. C. of position: see POSITION. Diurnal 
c.: the c. described by a heavenly body in its 
apparent diurnal rotation round the earth. Great 
c. (of a sphere): a c. on the surface of a sphere, 
whose plane passes through the centre; if not. 
through the centre, the c. is a small c. Horary 
circles : the lines marking the hours on a sun-dial. 
Vertical c. : a great c. perpendicular to the horizon. 
3. Hee thought the Sunne, would soner have fallen 
from his c. 1568. 

II. 1. Any material object that is circular, 
as a ring, crown, coronet; one of the tiers 
of seats in a theatre ME. 2. Archwol. A 
series of stones set up in a ring, as at Stone- 
henge, etc. 1772. 3. Astr. An instrument of 
observation, the graduated limb of which 
consists of an entire circle, as mural, reflect- 
ing, repeating, transit c. (see MURAL, eto.). 

1. Dress c.: the lowest gallery in a theatre ; upper 
or family c.: that above. 

HI. Transf. and fig. 1. The circuit or com- 
pass of a place ME. 2. A cycle, period; ‘any 
series ending as it begins, and perpetually 
repeated’ (J.) ME. 3. A completed series of 
parts forming a system 1531. 4. Logic. A. 
fallacious mode of reasoning, wherein & 
premiss is used to prove a conclusion, and 
the conclusion is used to prove the premiss. 
Hence fo reason or argue in a c. 1646. 5. A 
group of persons surrounding a centre of 
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interest 1714. 6. A set or coterie; a class or 
division of society 1646. 7. A territorial 
division; esp. in Germany under the Holy 

Roman Empire 1675. 8. The area over 
which anything exerts influence 1664. 

1. Within the cercle of the Cité ME. 2. The 
Wheele is come full c. Lear V. iii. 174. 3. Orr's C. 
of Sciences (title) 1854. 5. A c. of lookers on 
JowETT. 6. Political, social, and literary circles 
1885. 8. Within the c. of possibilities 1664. 

Phr. + Zo give the lie in c.: i.e. circuitously, in- 
directly B. Jons. 

Circle (s3-1k'l), v. [ME. cercle, later circle, 
f. CIRCLE sb.] 1. = ENcIRCLE 1. (Now poet.) 
2. To move round 1583. 3. intr. To move in 
a circle (round, about, etc.) ME. 4. intr. To 
stand or extend in a circle (rare) 1613. 

1. Th’ Imperiall mettall, circling now thy head 
SHAKS. 2. Other planets c. other suns POPE. 3. 
While the bowl circles Pore. Hence Ci-rcled 
ppl. a, surrounded with, or as with, a circle; 
marked with a circle or circles ; circular. Circler, 
one who encircles; one who or that which moves 
in a circle; cyclic poet (as tr. L. seriptor eyclicus) 
B. JONS. 

Circlet (sd-rklét), 1481. [f. CIRCLE sb. + 
-ET; perh. partly through Fr. fcerclet.] 1. A 
small CIRCLE (in various senses) 1528, 2. A 
ring or band (e.g. of gold or jewels) worn as an 
ornament, esp. on the head 1481. Also gen. 
t 3. A round piece of wood, etc., put under 
a dish at table —1878. 

1. Sure pledge of day, that crownst the smiling 
Morn With thy bright C. MrpT. 2. A plain c. of 
gold was the substitute for the crown STUBBS. 

Circle-wise, adv. 1542, [See -WisE.] In 
the form of a circle. 

Circocele, var. of CIRSOCELE. 

f Cirrcue, v. 1450. [~ OFr. circuir — L. 
circuire, var. of circumire; see next.] To go 
or travel round —1494. 

Circuit (sv1kit), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. circuit 
= L. circuitus, f. cirewit-, pa. ppl. stem of 
circuire, var. of circumire, f. circum around + 
ire go.] 1. The line described in going round 
&ny area; the distance round; the cireum- 
ference. T coner. = OIRCLET. Shaks. 2. The 
space enclosed by a containing line; area, 
extent 1483. Also fig. 3. The action of going 
or moving round or about; a roundabout 
course; fig. revolution, round ME. 4. spec. 
The journey of judges (and others) through 
various places in succession, for the purpose 
of holding courts, etc. 1494; coner. those 
making the circuit; now esp. the barristers 
1714. 5. The district through which the 
judge makes his cireuit 1574. 6. A district of 
Methodist churches supplied by a series of 
itinerant preachers 1706. 7. Electr. The 
course traversed by an electric current be- 
tween the two poles of a battery; the path of 
a voltaic current 1800. +8. Roundabout 
process or mode of speech or of reasoning 
—1836; Law = Circuitry —1751. 9. Path. The 
period of a disease. 

1, Java . . is nyghe 2000 Myle in cireuyt MANDEV. 
2. A great c. of ground in a very good soyle ESSEX. 
3. I devoted many hours. .to the c. of Paris GIB- 
BON. fig. The daies cercuit 1601. To make a c: to 
make a detour, 8. To avoid c. of speech BACON. 
Comb.: ¢.-breaker, an instrument which at 
regular intervals interrupts an electric current; 
-court, in Scotland, a court held periodically in 
the principal towns; in U.S. (a) Federal Courts 
intermediate in authority between the District 
Courts and the Supreme Court; (6) various State 
Courts. Hence Circuiteer, a judge or barrister 
‘on c.; gen. one who makes a c.; var. Ci-rcuiter. 
+ Circuitee'r v. to go on c. 

Circuit (s3-1kit), v. 1549. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
To go or travel round. 2. intr. To go or move 
in a circuit 1011. 

1. The Phenicians circuited the greatest part of 
the habitable world GALE. 

Circuition (sexkiz,ifon) arch. 1533. [- L. 
circuitio, f. circuit-; see CIRCUIT sb., -I0N; cf. 
OFr. circuition.] A going round or about; 
Jig. circumlocution. 

|| Circuitor (sdrkid-iter). 1811. [L.] One 
who goes hisrounds, a travelling inspector, etc. 

Circuitous (sorkid-ites), a. 1664. [- med.L. 
circuitosus, f. circuitus CIRCUIT; see -oUS.] Of 
the nature of a circuit, roundabout, indirect. 
Hence Gircu'itous-ly adv., -ness. 

Gircuity (sorki@-iti). 1542. [- OFr. circuité 
circuit, ambit, etc., f. L. circuitus:app. after 
gratuité, vacuité, etc.] +1. Ambit -1580. 
2. Circuitous quality or process 1626. 
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2. C. of action (Law) : anaction rightfully brought, 
but unnecessarily roundabout. 

Circulable (ss-1ki&lüb'], a. 1793. [f. CIR- 
CULATE, on the analogy of pairs like separate, 
separable; venerate, venerable.] That can be 
circulated. 

Circular (s5akiŭlăa).  [- AFr. circuler, 
OFr. circulier (mod. -aire) learned alt. of 
cerclier late L. circularis, f. circulus 
CIRCLE; see -AR!.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the form of a circle; round in 
superficies ME. +2. transf. Perfect, full 
—1659. 3. Moving in or passing over a circle, 
as c. tour 1450. Also fig. 4. Of the nature of 
arguing in a circle 1646. 5. Circuitous 1617. 
+ 6. = CYCLIC (rare). J. DENNIS. 7. Affecting 
or relating to a number of persons 1659. 8. 
Of or pertaining to the circle or its properties 
1599. 

2. In this, sister, Your wisdom is not c. Mas- 
SINGER. 4. To praise the Work from the Vertue 
of the Worker, is a c. proof HOBBES. 7. C. letter, 
‘a letter addressed in identical terms to sever: 
persons’. C. note (a) = Circular letter ; (b) a letter 
of credit addressed by a banker to several other 
bankers, in favour of a person named therein, 
8. C. arc, cubic, etc. C. line, (a) one of such straight 
lines as are divided by means of an arc of a circle, 
as Sines, Tangents, etc. ; (^) the imaginary straight 
line joining the centre of any circle to either of the 
two circular points, and forming a tangent to 
the circle. C. points, the two imaginary points at 
infinity through which all circles pass, also called 

focoids. C. instruments, instruments for measuring 
angles, graduated round the whole circumference 
of a circle, 360°. C. number, a number whose 

wers terminate in the same digit as the number 
itself. C. sailing (Naut.): navigation by the arc 
of a great circle (see CIRCLE sb.). 

Hence Ci:rcularism, a theory that space is c. 
Circularly adv. Ci'rcularness. var. t Cir- 
cularly a. 

B. sb. f 1. A circular figure or space (rare) 
—1815. 2. Short for circular letter or circular 
note : now esp. a business notice, reproduced 
in large numbers for circulation 1818. 

Circularity (s5:1kiule-riti). 1582. [~ med. L. 


circularitas, f. circularis; see prec., -ITY.] 
Circular quality, form, or position. 
Circularize (sokiülàroiz), v. 1799. [f. 


CIRCULAR + IZE.] 1. To make circular. 2. 
To send circulars to 1848. 

Circulate (so1kizlet), v. 1471. [— circulat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. circulare, -ari, f. circulus; 
see CIRCLE, -ATE*.] t 1. Old Chem. To subject 
to continuous distillation in a circulatory 
(see CIRCULATORY sb.) —1696. 2. intr. To move 
round, revolve; now round a circuit, cir- 
cuitous course, system of pipes, etc. 1672. 
Also ttrans. 3. intr. To pass from place to 
place, from hand to hand, or from mouth to 
mouth; to pass into the hands of readers, as 
a newspaper 1664. 4. trans. To put into circu- 
lation 1777. 5. Math. Of decimal fractions : 
To recur in periods of several figures 1768. 

2. Blood is blood which circulates EMERSON. 3. 
Air EVELYN, money, trade LOCKE, circulates. 4. 
To c.a EO SHERIDAN, the Bible 1815, the lov- 
ing cup 1884. Circulating library, a library of 
which the books circulate among subscribers 1742. 

Circulation (sorkiwé'-Jon). 1535. [- (O)Fr. 
circulation or L. circulatio, f. as prec.; see 
-0N.] +1. Movement in a circle, or in a 
course or round which returns into itself 
-1795. +2, A continuous repetition of a 
series of actions, events, etc.; a round —1731; 
alternation —1647. +3. Old Chem. Continuous 
distillation in a CIRCULATORY —1641. 4. The 
circuit of the blood from the heart through 
the arteries and veins, and back to the heart ; 
often called ‘the c.’ Hence, of sap through 
the vessels of plants. 1656. 5. Transmission or 
passage from hand to hand, or from person 
to person; dissemination, publication 1684; 
the extent to which a newspaper, etc., is 
circulated 1847. + 6. A statement circulated 
BURKE. 7. concr. A circulating medium, a 
currency 1790. 

1. The waters of the earth are in a state of con- 
stant c. HUXLEY. 4. Stoppage of the C. ARBUTH- 
not. 5. The free c. of information MCCULLOCH. 
A limited €. DE QUINCEY. 7. A paper c. BURKE. 

Circulative (sskiüleitiv), a. 1635. [f. 
CIRCULATE + -IVE.] Circulating; producing 
circulation. 

Circulator (s3kiuleitor. 1607. [- L. cir- 
culator peddler, mountebank (whence Fr. 

T circulateur), t. as prec. + -oR 2.] He who 
or that which circulates; spec. t a travelling 
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mountebank —1659; fa traveller ~1734; a 


scandal-monger, etc. 1792; a circulating 
decimal. Hence f Circulato'rious a. 
(rare). d 


f Circulatory, sb. 1559. [- med.L. eir- 
culatoriwm; see next, -ORY*.] An alembio or 
retort having the neck or necks bent back 80 
as to re-enter the lower part of the retort, a 
*pelican'; used in the old chemical Process of 
distillation 1751. 

Circulatory (s3-kiulütori) a. 1605, (f, 
CIRCULATE + -ORY*; cf. Fr. circulatoire; in 
sense 2 — L. circulatorius of a mountebank, 
quackish.] 1. Of the nature of, or pertaining 
to, CIRCULATION (senses 3, 4). t2. Of or 
pertaining to a mountobank —1774. t3. ©. 
letter: = Circular letter —1735. 

fCircule, v. [-(O)Fr. circuler =L. cir- 
culare; see CIRCULATE.) 

Circulet, obs. f. CIROLET. 

|| Circulus (sd-tkivlvs), L. for ‘circle, 
ring’; name for various instruments in 
Surgery, etc. ; also, a tool for cutting circular 
Portions of glass, also for cutting off the 
necks of glass-ware. 

Circum- (soik)m). 1. A Latin adv. and 
prep. meaning ‘around, round about’, much 
used in composition with vbs., and the sbs. 
and adjs. formed from them, such as: 

fCircumcursa'tion. [f. L, cireumcursare], 
running round or about; rambling, Circum- 
denuda:tion Geol. denudation all around, 
fCircu:mflant [L. circwmflant-] a., blowing 
around. t Circumfu'lgent [L. cireumfulgent-] 
a., shining around, Circumu'ndulate v., to flow 
round in undulations; so Ci‘rcumundula‘tion, 
t Circumverct [f. L. circumvehere] v., to carry 
about; so 1 Circumve'ction, 

2. A rarer use, after L., in which circum (= 
around, surrounding) prepositionally governs 
a sb. implied in the second part of the com- 
pound, gives circumpolar, circumlittoral, ete. 

f Circumarction. 1578. [- L. circumactio 
turning round, revolving; o  OIROUM-, 
Action.) Communication of circular motion 
-1607. 

Circumadja'cent, a. 1762. 
Lying immediately around 

f Circuma'gitate, v. 1655. [f. CIROUM- 1.] 
trans. To move round or about —1007. So 
t Circumagita‘tion. 

Circuma‘mbages. rare. 1050. [f. CIRCUM- 
1.] Roundabout methods or modes of speech. 

Circumambient  (soik/rn,se-mbiént) 4, 
1641. [f CIRCUM- 1 + AMBIENT; cf. late L. 
circumambire.] Going or extending round; 
encompassing, environing, as c. gloom, air, 
ete. Also fig. and absol. Hence Circum- 
a'mbience, the act or fact of going round or 
surrounding. Circuma'mbiency = prec.; 
also, c. quality or condition; environment, 

Circumambulate (ssik)m,a'mbiule!t), v. 
1050. [f. CIRCUM- 1 -- AMBULATE; cf. late L. 
circumambulare.] To walk round about. Also 
intr. fig. To beat about the bush. 1837. 
Hence Ci:rcumambula‘tion, Circuma'm- 
bulator. 

Circumbendibus (sdrkimbe-ndibds). 1681. 
[oc. f. Crous- + BEND, as a L, ablative pl.) 
A roundabout process or method; a twists 
circumlocution. 

Circumcellion (sézkimse'lion). 1564. [- 
eccl. L. cireumcelliones (pl.), f. circum around 
+ cella CELL.] 1. pl. Eccl. Hist. Donate 
fanatics in Africa in the 4th c., who used 
rove from house to house. b. Vagabon 
monks. t2. transf. A vagrant —1631. 

Circumcise (s3-1k5msoiz), v. ME. [- OFr 
circonciser, or circoncis-, pa. ppl. stem of cir 
concire — L. circumcidere (tr. Gr. meri 
f. circum Circum- + cedere cut.] 
cut off the foreskin or prepuce of (males), e 
the internal labia of (females). fig. To Pert 
spiritually ME. +2. To cut round a 
fig. to cut short; to cut off —1672. ü i 
fCircumcide v. Hence Circumcis dt 
ppl. a. (Allusively used for ‘Jewish 
*Moslem'.) Cirrcumciser. OFr- 

Circumcision (s3rkimsi-sen). ME. [= ( ar 
circoncision — late L. circumcisio (tr. ot 
menzo), f. circumcis- pa. ppl. sten 
circumcidere; see prec., -ION.] 1. The iim 
of circumcising; practised as & religi A 
rite by Jews and Moslems; also ouf 
surgical operation. fig. Spiritual purifica’ 


[Omcuw- 1] 
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' The circumcised people, the Jews; 
zi p Israel of God’ ME. 3. Eccl. The 
Weal of tho Circumcision of Christ, 
observed on the ist of January ME. 
Cutting round ~1761. 
Circumclu-de, v. rare. 1677. [- L. circum- 
cludere, f. circum. CIROUM- 1 + cludere ghut, 
close.] To shut in on all sides. So Circum- 


+c v. 1578. [-cireumdat-, 
pa. ppl. stem. of L. circumdare surround ; f. 
as prec. + dare give, place.) To surround 


-1657. 

Gircumduce (sdakomdid-s), v. 1978. [= L. 
circumducere, f. a8 prec. + ducere lead.) t 1. 
To carry or move round (an axis) -1057. 2. 
Sc. Law. To declare (the term) elapsed for 
leading a proof 1609. 

Circumduct (sSikimdz-kt), v. 1599. [= 
circumduct-, pa. ppl. stem of L. circumducere ; 
seo prec.) 1. = CIRCUMDUCE 1. 2. Law. To 
cancel, annul 1726. 

Circumduction —(sSikimd»v-kfon). 1578. 
[- L. cireumductio leading round; f. as prec; 
see -ION.] 1. A leading round or about 1602. 
2. Phys. The rotatory movement by which a 
limb is made to describe a cone having its 
apex at the joint 1578. 3. Law. Annulling; 
cancellation 1609. 

+Circumfe'r, v. 1005. [~ L. circumferre, 
f.as prec. + ferre carry.] To carry or bear 
round —1648. 

Circumference (soikounféréns) sb. ME. 
[7 (O)Fr. circonférence — L. circumferentia, tr. 
Gr. nepuppea PERIPHERY; cf. prec., -ENCE.] 
1, The line that forms the encompassing 
boundary, esp. of ything rounded in 
form; spec. in Geom. periphery. +2. The 
surface of anything circular or rounded 
-1794; the whole circle 1667. 3. gen. Com- 
pass, bound 1598. 4. Environment (rare) 
1643. T5. A circuit -1700. Also fig. 

2. Milt, P.L. 1. 286. Hence Circu'mference v. 
to form the c. of (rare). So t Circu'mferent a. 
forming the c. of; travelling around. Circu:m- 
ferential a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
ME €.; t eireuitous, indirect. Circu:mfere'ntially 


Circumferentor (seuko:mférentoi) 1610. 
It. circumferent; see prec., -OR 2.] 1. Survey- 
ing. An instrument consisting of a flat brass 
bar with sights at the ends and a circular 
brass box in the middle, containing a mag- 
netic needle, which plays over a graduated 
circle; the whole being supported on a tripod. 
(Now mostly superseded by a THEODOLITE.) 
2, An instrument for measuring the circum- 
ference of a wheel; a tyre-circle 1874. 

Circumflect (s1kimfle-kt), v. 1643. [7 L. 
circumflectere bend round, f. circum CIRCUM- 
+ fleclere bend.] 1. Gram. To mark with a 
circumflex accent. 2. To bend round (Dicts.). 
{fircumflex (sd-akimfleks), a. and si 

7. (=L. cireumflexus (pa. pple. of cir- 
cumflectere; see prec.), tr. Gr. mepuzmápevos 
RE around, in ref. to its shape.] 

i » adj. 1. Gram. An accent-mark ^, ^, or ^, 
Taea originally in Greek, over long vowels 
me a particular accent (see ACCENT 1; 
bd in Latin, eto., indicating a contraction, 
E. eA variety of long vowel. Occas. 
tree to the tone, quantity, or quality 
Pe posse 2. Bent or bending round; 
VaL ee 1707. 3. Anat. Applied to struc- 
cue. curved form, or which bend round 
ag as the c. arteries of the arm, thigh, 
be nee; the c. nerve of the arm; the c. 

uscle of the palate 1831. 

"o A i Gram. A circumflex accent (sign); 
TIA Lm +2. Bending round, winding, 
ae 3. 3. A curved line, ( or {, bracket- 

Cir or more lines of writing. ? Obs. 1801. 
(eee cumflex, v. 1505. [-L. circumftez- 

ooprec): in sense 2 from prec.) 1, trans. 
Wales n or wind round 1644. Also f intr. 2. 
fie 1585. HAS or pronounce with a circum- 

CREAR ence Circumfle-xion, -fle‘ction. 
prd uence (soxko-mfluéns). rare. 1881. 
Cher. Bee -ENCE.] A flowing round. 
eina ent (soiko:mfluént) 1577. [= 
here Hear pres. ppl. stem of L. circum- 
28 à fluid. round.] Flowing round; ambient 


Wh 
hose bounds the deep c. waves embrace POPE. 
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Circumfluous (seiko:mfluos), a. 1615. [f. 
L. circumfiuus flowing round + -0US.] 1. 
CIRCUMFLUENT 1638. 2. Flowed round, sur- 
rounded by water. 

Circumforaneous (so:akimforé'-nies), a. 
Now rare. 1650. [f. L. circumforaneus (f. 
circum + forum) + -ovs.] Strolling from 
market to market; vagrant; quack. 

The c. Emperick 1654. vars. f Circumfora:- 
neal, t -nean adjs. 

Circumífuse (sõıkðmfiū:z), v. 1596. [- cir- 
cumfus-, pa. ppl. stem of L. circumfundere 
pour around; cf. Fuse v.] 1. To pour or 
spread (a fluid) around or about (anything) 
1648. 2. To surround with or in; to bathe. 

2. À face, all circumfused with light B. JONS. 
Hence Circumfu'sion. 

Circumfusile, a. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ILE.] Poured or spread around. POPE. 

Ci:rcumgesta‘tion. ? Obs. 1564. [- mod. 
L. cireumgestatio, f. L. circumgestare carry 
around; cf. GESTATION.) A carrying about 
(ceremonially or in procession). 

C. of the Eucharist to be adored JER. TAYLOR. 

Circumgyrate (sdukdmdgei-re't), v. 1647. 
[f. CIRcUM- + GynATE; cf. late D. circum- 
girare go round.] 1. trans. To cause to turn or 
wheel round. ? Obs. 2. intr. To turn or 
roll round; to travel round 1683. Hence 
Ci:rcumgyra‘tion, the act of turning, roll- 
ing, or wheeling round; also fig. Circumgy-- 
ratory a. marked by circumgyration. var. 
t Circum£gy're v. 

Circumincession (s5:1k)m jinse-fon). 1644. 
[7 med.L. circumincessio, f. circum CIRCUM- + 
incessio, t. incédere move, proceed, tr. Gr. 
mepotópnos going round, circuition (John 
Damascene, see John 14:10). Often altered 
to circuminsession, for 'reciprocal indwell- 
ing’, because of the difficulty of connecting 
the required sense with the proper form.] 
Theol. The reciprocal existence of the persons 
of the Trinity in one another. 

Circumjacence (sdikimdgé'-stns). 1884. 
[f. CIRCUMJACENT; see -ENCE.] The fact or 
condition of being circumjacent. 

Circumjacency (sork)mdsé'-sénsi). 1748. 
[f. as prec.; see -ENCY.] The quality of being 
circumjacent; coner. (in pL) circumjacent 
parts. 

Circumjacent (sdikimdgé'-sént), a. 1490. 
[- circumjacent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. circum- 
jacére lie around; cf. JACENT.] Lying around, 
adjacent on all sides. 

Circumjovial (ssikómdgo*-viál), a. (sb.) 
1696. [- mod.L. circumjovialis (Newton); see 
Crous- 2, Jovian 2.) Astr. Revolving round 
Jupiter. + sb. A satellite of Jupiter. 

Circumli-ttoral, a. [f. CIRCUM- + LITTOR- 
AL] Bordering the shore 

Circumlocution (s5:kimlokid-fon). 1510. 
[- Fr. circumlocution or L. circumlocutio, tr. 
Gr. «epíópacs  PERIPHRASIS; see CIRCUM-, 
Loocution.] Roundabout speaking; tho use 
of several words instead of one, or many 
instead of few; a roundabout expression. 

Circumloquution..as when we say: The Prince 
of Peripateticks, for Aristotle 1595. C. Office: a 
satirical name applied, by Dickens, to Govern- 
ment Offices, on account of the multiplication of 
formalities in which they excel. Hence Circum- 
Iocu-tional, -ary, -ory adjs. pertaining to, given 
to, or marked by c. 

Circum-meri'dian, a. 1892. [CIRCUM- 2.] 
Astr. Situated about or near the meridian. 

Circummure (sdukdmmit*-a), v. 1603. [f. 
Circus: 1 + Mure v.] To wall round. 

Circumna-vigable, a. 1691. [f. as next; 
see -ABLE.] That can be circumnavigated. 

Circumnavigate (s9ik)mnsevigeit) v- 
1034. [- L. circummavigare; see CIRCUM- 1, 
NaviGATE.] To sail round. t 

With a design of circum-navigating the island 
Cook. Hence Ci:rcumnaviga'tion. Circum- 
na'vigator. Circumna'vigatory a. 

Circumnutate (s3ikimnidte't), v. 1880. 
[f. Crous- 1 + NUTATE.] Bot. To move in 
CIRCUMNUTATION. H 

Circumnutation (s5:1k)mniutéfon). 1880. 
[f. Circum- 1 + NuTATION 3.] Bot. A move- 
ment of growing plants, in which the growing 
part (e.g. the apex of a stem) describes a sort 
of circular spiral path. So Circumnuta'- 


tory a. 
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Circumo'ral, a. 1847. |f. CIROUM- 2 + 
ORAL 3.] Phys. Situated round the mouth. 

fCircumple'ct, v. 1578. [-L. circum- 
pleclere clasp round.] To clasp around. Also 

1 Circumple'x v., t Circumple'xion. 1660. 

Circumpolar (svik?mpoó"-láa) a. 1686. [f. 
Circum- 2 + Ponam.] Round or about the 
pole; in Astr. applied to stars which describe 
the whole of their diurnal circles above the 
horizon. 

Circumpose (so1kimpó"-z), v. 1 Obs. 1578. 
[repr. L. circumponere, after compose, ete.) 
To place around; t to place within any en- 
circling space; to pot (a plant). So Ci:rcum- 
position. 

1l Circumquaque. 1556. [L., = on every 
side, all round.) A CIRCUMBENDIBUS, Q.V. 
—1591. 

Circumrotation (sS:ikimroté'-fon). 1010. 
[f. Ceum- 1 + RoTATION. Cf. med.L. circum- 
rotatio, perh. the source.] 1. Turning round 
as a wheel; revolution on an axis; a complete 
rotation 1656. +2. A changing about in 
rotation —1767. So Circumro‘tatory a. 

+Circumsaturrnian, a. (sb. 1604. [= 
mod.L. circumsaturnius (Newton); see CIR- 
CUM- 2, SATURNIAN.] Astr. Round Saturn; & 
satellite of Saturn —1714. 

Circumsciss (svak?msis) a. 1870. [f. L. 
circumscissus, pa. ppl. of circumscindere 
cleave or tear around.] Bot. Opening by 
circumscissile dehiscence. 

Circumscissile (sd1k#msi'sil), a. 1835. [f. 
as prec. + -ILE; see SCISSILE.] Bot. Dehisc- 
ing or opening by a transverse circular line, 
said of the seed-vessel (pyridium). 

Circumscribe (ssik2mskroib), v. 1529. 
(— L. circumscribere, f. circum, CIRCUM- 1 + 
Scribere draw lines, write.] 1. To draw a line 
round; to encompass, bound; to encircle 
1578. 2. To mark out the limits of; to con- 
fine (usually fig.); esp. to hem in, restrain, 
abridge 1529. 3. Geom. To describe (a figure) 
about another figure so as to touch it at cer- 
tain points without cutting; also with the 
figure as subject of the verb 1570. +4, To 
write or inscribe around (esp. a coin, etc., 
with an inscription, or an inscription on or 
about a coin, etc.) —1692. 

1. I was alone, circumscribed by the ocean DE 
For, 2. Therefore must his choyce be circum- 
scrib'd Hal. 1. iii, 22. Hence Circumscri'bable 
a. that may be circumscribed; var. + Circum- 
scri-ptible. Circumscri-ber, one who or that 
which circumscribes; esp. one who signs a round 
robin. Ci'rcumscript æ, circumscribed. (Now 
rare.) Ci'rcumscri'ptly adv. (rare). 

Circumscription (souk#mskri:pfon). 1531. 
[7 L. circumscriptio, f. circumscripl-, pa. ppl. 
stem of circumscribere; see prec., -ION.] 1. 
"The action of circumscribing or fact of being 
circumscribed; limitation, restriction; the 
having defined limits 1604. 2. concr. Boun- 
dary, outline, periphery 1578. 3. A material 
surrounding 1578. 4. A circumscribed space 
or place 1831. 5. fig. Definition 1531. 6. Geom. 
The act of circumscribing one figure about 
another (see CrRCUMSCRIBE 3) 1570. 7. An 
inscription around something, e.g. a coin, 
etc. 1509. 

1. Oth. 1. ii. 27. 4. The diocese or ecclesiastical c. 
MonLEY. 5. Drunkennesse. .hath its c. 1054. 

Circumscriptive — (soiknmskriptiv), a. 
1565. [f. med.L. circumscriptivus, f. as prec. ; 
see -IVE.] Pertaining to, or having the attri- 
bute of, limitation in space. Hence Circum- 
scriptively adv. with limitation in space. 
1 Obs. 

f Circumscrive, v. late [= (O)Fr. 
circonscrire.] = CIRCUMSCRIBE. 

Circumsession (sdikimse-fon). ? Obs. rare. 
1652. [- L. circumsessio siege; seo CIRCUM- 1, 
Sxssioy.] 1. Besetting. 2. Theol. Erron. for 
CIRCUMINCESSION 1667. 

Circumso‘lar, a. 1846. [f. CIROUM- 2 + 
Sonar. Cf. mod.L. circumsolaris (Newton).] 
Revolving round, or situated about, the sun. 

Circumspect (s5-1k)mspekt), a. ME. [- L. 
circumspectus, pa. pple. of circumspicere look 
round.) 1. Marked by circumspection, well- 
considered, cautious. 2. Attentive to all 
circumstances that may affect action or 
decision, cautious 1430. 

1. C. Remedy 1562. 2. High-reaching Bucking- 
ham growes c. Rich. III, 1v. ii. 31. Hence 


ME. 


CIRCUMSTANCE 


Circumspe'ction, vigilant and cautious ob- 
servation of circumstances or events; circum- 
spect action or conduct ; caution, circumspectness. 

0 Circumspe'ctive a, scanning on all sides; 
given to circumspection, Circumspe:ctively, 
Circumspectly advs. Ci'rcumspectness, the 
quality of being c. 

Circumstance (sd-1kimstiins), sb. ME. 
[- (O)Fr. circonstance or L. circumstantia, t. 
circumstant-, pres. ppl. stem of circumstare 
stand around, surround; see -ANCE.] 

I. f 1. That which stands around or sur- 
rounds; surroundings —1562. 2. pl. The 
adjuncts of an action or fact; in sing. any 
one of these ME. 3. The state of (esp. pecu- 
niary) affairs surrounding and affecting an 
agent ME. (Mere situation is expressed by 
‘in the circumstances’, action takes place 
‘under the circumstances’.) 

2. Neither in time, manner, or other c. Meas. for 
M, Iv. ii. 109. 3. The web of c. 1887. Easy in their 
circumstances ADDISON. 

II. Words or ado made about anything; cir- 
cumlocution; ceremony ME. 

Pompe and C. of glorious warre Oth. rrr. iii. 354, 

III. 1. That which is non-essential, acces- 
sary, or Subordinate; a detail, a particular 
ME. 2. An incident; a matter or fact 1586. 

1. Tell us the sum, the c. defer MILT. Sams. 1557. 
Circumstance (soikomstüns) v. ME. [f. 
prec.] t 1. To condition —1736. 2. To place 
in particular circumstances or relations. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. 1644. f 3. To supply with 
attendant circumstances —1774. 

3. The Poet took the matters of Fact as they 
came down to him, and circumstanced them after 
his own manner ADDISON. Hence Ci-rcum- 
stanced ppl. a. placed in certain circumstances or 
relations ; 3 vubleot to circumstances Oth. ri. iv. 
201; circumstantiated. 

f Ci-rcumstant. 1494. [- L. cireumstant- ; 
See CIRCUMSTANCE, -ANT.] adj. Standing 
around, circumjacent -1666; incidental 
1656. sb. pl. Bystanders —1075. 

The c. cold ayre 1545, causes 1656. 
Circumstantial (soik)mste-nfAl) 1600. 
If. L, circumstantia CIRCUMSTANCE + -AL!.] 
A, adj. 1. Of, relating to, or dependent on 
circumstances; esp. adventitious, accidental 
1608. 2. Full of circumstances, details, or 
minutis, particular 1611. 

1, C. evidence: indirect evidence founded on 
circumstances which limit the number of ad- 
missible hypotheses. 7'he lie c. (Shaks.) : a contra- 
diction given indirectly by circumstances. The 
€. part and pomp of life PoPE. C. prosperity 
COLERIDGE. 2. C. detail H. WALPOLE. 

B. sb. (pl). Cireumstantial matters ; particu- 
lars; non-essentials 1647. 

Ye fools and blind! to fix your whole attention 
on the cireumstantials of rellgion WESLEY, 

Hence Ci:rcumstantia‘lity, c. quality, parti- 
cularity; a detail, Circumsta'ntially adv. in 
a c. manner; incidentally; in every particular, 
minutely. f Circumsta‘ntialness, circumstan- 
tiality. 

Gircumstantiate  (ssikimste-nf'et), v. 
1638. [f. CIRCUMSTANCE + -aTH*, after sub- 
stance, substantiate; cf. Fr. circonstancier.] 
t 1. ‘To place in particular circumstances’ 
(J.), to define or limit by imposed conditions 
-1711. 2. To set forth, or support, with 
circumstances 1658. 

1. A Committee to consider how that title [Lord 
Protector] may be bounded, limited, and cireum- 

stantiated 1657. 2. To c. false historical records 
DE Quincey. Hence Circumstantia-tion, cir- 
cumstantiating, Circumsta'ntiator. 

t Circumterra‘neous, a. 1078. [f. CIR- 
CUM- 2 -- TERRANEOUS.] Situated, dwelling, 
etc., round the earth, as c. demons. So t Cir- 
cumterre'strial a. 

Circumvallate (s3ikómvie-ét), a. 1661 
[- L. cireumvallatus, pa. pple. of circu; 
vallare surround with a rampart (vallum) ; 
See -ATE*.] Surrounded as with a rampart or 
trench. 

Circumvallate (s5ikimve-le't), v. 1893. 
[f. as prec. + -ATE?.] To surround with or as 
with a rampart or trench. 

Se circumvallating walls were not uncommon 


Circumvallation (s3:1kðmvæle'-fən). 1641. 
[-late L. cireumvallatio, f. as prec. ; see 
-ATION.] 1, The making of a rampart, etc., 
round a place. 2. A rampart or entrenchment 
constructed round any place by way of invest- 
ment or defence 1645. Also fransf. and fig. 

1. At night we rode about the lines of c. EVELYN. 
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Circumvent (s3ikimvernt), v. 1553. [- 
circumvent-, pa. ppl. stem of L. circum- 
venire surround, beset, deceive (venire come).] 
1. To surround by hostile strategem. 2. To 
encompass with evils, or malice; to try to 
entrap in conduct or speech 1581. 3. To get 
the better of by craft or fraud; to overreach 
1564. Also absol. 4. To encompass (literally) 
1824. 5. To go round 1840. 

3. Should Man. . Fall circumvented thus by fraud 
MILT. P.L. m. 152. Hence Circumverntor, -er, 
one who circumvents; also = CIRCUM- 
FERENTOR. var. Circumve'ne. (Chiefly Sc.) 

Circumvention (seik)mve-nfon). 1534. 
[- late L. circumventio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
The action of circumyenting; overreaching. 
4 ellipt. = the means of circumvention Cor. 
I. ii. 16. 

The. .circumuention of the false wilye diuel 


MORE. 

t Circumve'st, v. 1599. [- L. circum- 
vestire clothe around.] To enwrap as with a 
garment —1657. 

f Circumvoisin, a. 1548. [— Fr. circon- 
voisin. Cf. med.L. circumvicinus (Xm).] 
Neighbouring on all sides —1641. 

Circu'mvolant, a. 1023. [- circumvolant-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. circumvolare fly around ; 
see -ANT.] Flying around. So Circum- 
vola-tion. ri 

Circumvolute (soiko:mvol'üt) v. 1599. 
[7 circumvolut-, pa. ppl. stem of L. circum- 
volvere roll round (or — frequent. L. circum- 
volutare).) 1. trans. To roll round. Also fig. 
2. To enwrap by twisting or winding some- 
thing round 1599. 

Circumvolution (ssk)mvol'ü-fon) 1447. 
If. as prec., after revolution; see -I0N.] 1. 
Rolling round an axis or centre; revolution; 
a revolution. Also fig. 2. The rolling of a 
thing round something else; a fold or turn 
1599. 3. A winding or moving in a sinuous 
course; concr. a sinuosity 1633. Also fig. 

1. To behold the c. of the stars HEALEY. 3. 
Neither time nor temper for sentimental circum- 
volutions DISRAELI. The circumuolutions. .in the 
brayne 1578. 

Circumvolve (s5ıkðmvọ-lv), v. Now rare. 
1599. [— L. circumvolvere (trans.) roll round.) 
1. trans. To turn, move, or roll round 1647; 
to move round in a circular path (rare) 1610. 
Also intr. t 2. To wind, fold, or twist round 
1704. Also fig. 

Circus (s3-akis). 1546. [- L. circus circle, 
circus = Gr. xípkos, xpixos ring, circle.] 1. 
Hom. Antiq. A large building, generally 
oblong or oval, surrounded with rising tiers 
of seats, for the exhibition of publie spec- 
tacles, races, and the like. 2. Mod. A circular 
arena surrounded by tiers of seats, for the 
exhibition of equestrian, acrobatic, and 
other performances. Also, the troupe of 
performers and their equipage. 1791. 3. A 
natural amphitheatre; a rounded hollow or 
plain encircled by heights 1836. f 4, A circle 
or ring —1748. 5. vaguely. Compass (rare) 
1817. 6. A circular range of houses. Often in 
proper names as Ozford C., etc. 1771. Also 
attrib. 

5. The narrow c. of my dungeon wall BYRON. 
|| Cire perdue (sir perdi). 1876. [Fr. ‘lost 
wax’.] A method of casting bronze in which 
the wax covering the model is melted out. 
Cirl (s31), in Cirl bunting. 1783. (It. 
cirlo, prob. f. zirlare to whistle as a thrush.] A 
species of Bunting, Emberiza cirlus. 

Cirque (soik). 1601. [- Fr. cirque - L. 
circus.] = CIRCUS 1-4. 

The grassy c. SHENSTONE. A dismal c. Of Druid 
stones, upon a forlorn moor KEATS. Comb. C.- 
couchant, lying coiled up in circles KEATS. 

Cirrated (si-re'téd), a. rare. 1854. [f. L. 
cirratus (see CIRRUS, -ATE*) + -Ep!.] Fringed 
with cirri. 

Cirrh-, bad spelling of cirr-, in CIRRUS and 
its derivs., as if a-. (non-existent) Gr. xippds 
= cirrhus; for other words see below. 

Cirrhopod (siropod) 1843. [— Fr. cir- 
rhopode (Cuvier) =- mod. L. Cirrhopoda, f. 
CIRRH- + Gr. oss, 708- foot.] Zool. = CIRRIPED. 

Cirrhosis (sird-sis). Occas. cirrho'se. 
1839. [mod.L. (Laennec) — Gr. xippés orange- 
tawny + -osIs.] Path. A disease of the liver, 
consisting in chronic interstitial hepatitis, 
with atrophy of the cells and increase of con- 


CIST 


nective tissue. Subseq. extended to 
conditions of the kidneys, lungs, etc, Hence 
Cirrho'sed, Cirrho:tic adjs. affected With c, 

Cirriferous (siri-féros), a. Erron, cirrh-, 
Ha If. L. cirrus CIRRUS + -FEROUS.] Cirrus: 
Cirriform (sirifózm), a. 1815. (f. as prec, 
+ -FORM.] Meteor. and Zool. Cirrus-shaped, 

Cirrigerous (siri-dgéros), a. 1736, (f. as 
prec. + -GEROUS.] Bearing cirri. 

Cirriérade (si-rigre'd), a. 1837. [f, as prec, 
+L. -gradus going, proceeding.] Zool, 
Moving by means of cirri. 

Cirriped, -pede (siriped, -pid). Erron, 
cirrhi-. 1828. [- mod.L. Cirripeda, -ia (also 
used in Eng.), f. L., cirrus curl + pes, ped- 
foot. See CIRRH-, CIRRHOPOD.] Zool. A 
member of the Cirripedia or Cirripeda, a 
class of marine animals of the sub-kingdom 
Annulosa, closely related to the Crustacea; 
including the barnacles and acorn-shells, 
The legs can be protruded like a curled lock 
of hair from between the valves of the shell; 
hence the name. 

Cirro- (si-ro), comb. f. CIRRUS, as ii 

Ci'rrostome a., having the mouth cirrose or 
bearded; also subst. Cirro-cu'mulus, Meteor, a 
form of cloud combining the shapes of the cirrus 
and cumulus, and consisting mainly of a series of. 
roundish and fleecy cloudlets in contact; hence 
-cumular, -cumulated, -cumulative, -cumu- 
lous adjs. Cirro-stra'tus, a form of cloud com- 
bining the shapes of the cirrus and stratus, con- 
sisting of horizontal or inclined sheets attenuated 
upwards into light cirri; hence -strative, 
-stratous adjs. 

Cirrose (sirà"-s), a. Erron, cirrh-. 1814. 
If. L. cirrus CIRRUS + -08k!.] f. Bot. and Zool. 
Bearing a cirrus or cirri 1819. 2. Meteor. Of the 
nature of cirrus-clouds. 

Cirrous (siros) a. Erron. cirrh-. 1658, 
If. as prec. + -ous.] 1. Bot. and Zool. Of the 
nature of a cirrus or cirri; bearing cirri. 2. 
Of or pertaining to ci clouds 1815. 

|| Cirrus (siris) Erron. cirrh-. 1708. 
[L., = curl, fringe.] 1. lif. A curl-like tuft, 
fringe, or filament. 2. Bol. A tendril 1708. 3. 
Zool. A filamentary process or appendage, as 
the beard of some fishes, the feet of Cirri- 
pedes, etc. 1753. 4. Meteor. A form of cloud, 
generally at a high elevation, presenting the 
appearance of diverging filaments or wisps, 
often resembling a curl or lock of hair or 
wool 1803. Also attrib. 

Comb. c.-bag, ‘the sheath containing the cirrus 
of trematode and other worms '. 

Cirrus, ! misprint of CERUSE sb. BACON. 

Cirsocele (s5-asosil). Erron. circo-. 1708. 
[= Gr. xpooxýàn, f. pods enlargement of & 
vein + jy tumour. Cf. Fr. cirsocéle.] Path. 
A varicose enlargement of the spermatic 
vein. 

Cirsoid(sssoid) a. 1800. [- Gr. mpeoabfs 
see prec., -oIp.] Path. Varix-like, varicose. 

Cirsotome (sé-1soto’m). [f. as prec + 
-TOME'.] Surg. An instrument used for 
extirpating varix. So Cirso:tomy. 

Cis-, prefix, repr. L. cis prep. ‘on this side 
of’; opp. to trans or ultra, across, beyond; 
also used in comb. as in cis-alpinus, eto. 

In mod. use, either as — L., as Cis-alping, OF 
this (the Roman) side of the Alps, i.e. sou d 
Cis-padane, on this side the Po, etc., or tormas 
on the adjs. belonging to modern names, as Ciar 
atlantic; Cis-leithan, on this side the wig 
which separates Austria and Hungary, má 
transf. to time = Since, as cis-Elizabelhan, e in ; 

|| Cisco (si'sko). U.S. 1848. [Origin uni 5 
A fish of the herring kind which abounds in 
Lake Ontario. É » L 

Cismontane (sismontéin), a. 1792. iz P 
cismontanus, f. mons, mont- mountain; ii 
Cis-, -ANE.] On this side of the moun! id 
esp. of the Alps: opp. to uléramontane; 8P i. 
of the Gallican Church movement. Also sb. 
pl. 

Cissoid (si:soid). 


1656. [- Gr. «wcoubhs, 


f. moods ivy; see -or.] Math, A curve of m 
second order invented by Diocles. Hen 
Cissoi-dal a. pertaining to a ©. ass 
Cissy (sisi. 1915. Variant of sissy 
sb.'). MEME 
Cist (sist). Erron. cyst. 1804. [- L. cista 7 
Gr. «(or box, chest; see CHEST, KIST nl 
In sense 1 from Welsh cist; see KISTV. Ter 
1. Archæol. A sepulchral chest or cham 


CIST 


in rock, ete.; esp. & stone-coffin 
ae slabs placed on edge, and covered 
on the top by one oF more horizontal slabs. 
2. Gr. Antiq. A small receptacle for sacred 
utensils carried in procession on the occasion 
of mystic festivals 1847. Hence Ci'sted a. 
containing a o. or cists. Ci'stula, a little c. 

Cist, obs. f. Oyst bladder, confused w. preo. 

Cistaceous (sitios), a. [f. mod.L. 
Cislacem (f. Cistus) + -OUS; see -ACEOUS.] 
Bot, Of or pertaining to the genus Cistus or 
Rock Rose and its congeners, of the N.O. 
Cistacee. Hence Ci'stal a. 

Cistercian (sisto fan), @ 1602. [- Fr. 
cistercien, t. L. Cistercium Citeaux, near Dijon 
(cf. med.L. Cislerciensis); see -IAN.] Of or 
belonging to the monastic order founded at 
Citeaux in 1098 by Robert, abbot of Molesme. 
Tt was an offshoot of the Benedictines. As sb. 
‘A monk of this order 1616. 

Cistern (sistem). ME. [- OFr. cisterne 
(mod, citerne) 1= L. cisterna, t. cisla CHEST sb.*) 
1. An artificial reservoir for water, or other 
liquid; esp. a water-tight tank. 2. A natural 
reservoir or depression containing water, 
e.g. a pond 1606. 3. Applied to a cavity, or 
yessel in an organism 1615. Also fig. and 
alirib. 

1. Broken cisternes Jer. 2: 


. A copper c. for the 
667. A c. of punch 
, or cisterns of 
, v. to enclose in, or 


fit with, a c. 

_ Cistus (sists). 1551. [mod.L. — Gr. xíoros, 
Kicbos.] Bol. A genus of shrubs (N.O. Cis- 
taceæ) known as Rock Rose and Gum Cistus. 
Ladanum or Labdanun is obtained from 


several species, esp. C. creticus and C. 
ladaniferus. 

Cistvaen; see KISTVAEN. 

Cit (sit). arch, 1644. [Shortening of 


OmmEN. Of. FAN sb.*, MOB sb.'] Short for 
citizen; usually applied, more or less con- 
temptuously, to a townsman or to a shop- 
keeper. 

‘The cits of London and the boors of Middlesex 
JOHNSON. 


Citable, a. 1820. 
That can be cited. 
Citadel (si'tădčl). 1586. [— Fr. citadelle or 
its source It. ciladella, dim. of cittade, obs. 
var. of citlà :— L. civitas, -at- Crrv.] 1. The 
fortress commanding a city, which it serves 
both to protect and to dominate. (Used as 
tr. Gr. d«pórous and L.arz.) 2. gen. A strong- 
hold 1796. Also transf. and fig. 3. The 
heavily plated erection containing the guns 
in an ironclad 1884. 
2. fig. Within these citadels of superstition SCOTT. 
t Cital (soi-tál). rare. 1596. [f. CITE v. + 
AL] 1. Law. Citation, summons 1760. 2, 
fig. ‘Impeachment’ (Johnson); ‘mention’ 
(Schmidt). See 1 Hen. IV, v. ii. 62. 
,Oitation (soité-fon). ME. [-(O)Fr. cita- 
LL kad citatio, t. citat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
lare CITE; see -I0N.] 1. Law. A citing to & 
court of justice, a summons; the form of 
Bee SM or the document containing it. 
ia Recital (rare) 1666. 3. The action of 
4 ng any words or written passage, quota- 
Feat in Law, a reference to cases or authori- 
les 1651. 4. coner. A quotation 1548. 


ri Y 
a Linas ceiastioal causes commence by c. of the 


Citatory (soi-tátori), a. 1611. [- med.L. 
Kalorius adj. (implied in late L. citatorium 
Hus f. L. cilai-; see prec., -ORY*.] 
ditatus Ie faculty m citing ; concerned with 

B . in Letlers c. . Ci" 
4. (rare), t Citato-rial a. ven GF 

Cite (soit), v. 1483. [-(O)Fr. citer- L. 

sd onen of ciére, cire set in motion, 
eke S To summon officially to appear in 
To's of (usu. eccles.) law. Also fig. 2. gen. 
n saumon arouse 1534. 3. To quote (a 

» i book, or author) 1535. 4. To adduce 
1863 7 oe example, proof, precedent, etc. 
ài: Te a o call to mind; mention; refer to 

i Fee b SEES 1588. 

1616. 2, i the Sumner, and he shall not c. thee 
died De dnd. storm cited by the finger of God he 
for his CEY. 3. The diuell can c. Scripture 
YD a troar pose Merch. V. 1. iii. 99. 5. We cited 
ipi thousand heauy times Rich. III, 1. iv. 14. 


cited (bie) ue pud Hence Citee', one who is 


[f. CITE v. + -ABLE.] 
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Citess. 1685. [f. CIT + -Ess*.] 1. A female 
cit. t 2.A citizeness. (Used in U.S. as tr. Fr. 
citoyenne.) 

j| Cithara (si-párá). 1789. [L. cithara — Gr. 
(8ápa.] Mus. An ancient instrument of 
triangular shape with from seven to eleven 
strings; a sort of lyre. Hence Cirtharist, a 
player on the c. Citharce'dic a. pertaining 
to a citharist or c. (rare). 

Cither (si-poz). 1606. [- (O)Fr. cithare or G. 
zither (cf. ZITHER) — L. cithara — Gr. «8dpa, 
lyre-like instrument.] An anglicized form of 
CrrHARA, applied also to the CITHERN, 
ZITHER, etc. 

Cithern, cittern (si-pem, sitəm). arch. 
1566. [- L. cithara (see prec.) crossed with 
GrrTERN.] Mus. A sort of guitar, strung with 
wire, and played with a plectrum. (The 
ZiTHER is the Tyrolese form of this.) 

Comb. + cittern-head, a term of contempt, refer- 
ring to the grotesquely carved head of a c. SHAKS. 

Citicism; see CITYCISM. 

Citied (sitid), a. 1612. [f. CITY + -ED*.] 
Made into or like a city; occupied by a city 
or cities. 

Kinsfolk on the c. earth KEATS. 

Citigrade (sitigreid), a. 1845. [7 mod.L. 
Citigrada, f. citus swift + -gradus walking, 
stepping.] lit. Moving swiftly; applied to a 
tribe of spiders, Citigrada, and subst. one of 
these. 

Citizen (sitizén) (ME. citisein, -zein = 
AFr. citesein, -zein, alt. of OFr. citeain (mod. 
citoyen) :- Rom. *civilatanus, f. L. civitas 
Cmy. The s, z in the AFr. form was prob. 
due to assoc. w. deinsein DENIZEN.] 1. An 
inhabitant of a city or (often) of a town; esp. 
a freeman of a city; a townsman 1514; a 
civilian 1607. 2. A member of a state, an 
enfranchised inhabitant of a country, as opp. 
to an alien; in U.S. a person, native or 
naturalized, who has the privilege of voting 
for public offices, and is entitled to protection 
in the exercise of private rights ME. 3. 
iransf. Inhabitant, denizen ME. 4. adj. 
City-bred (nonce-use) Cymb. IV. ii. 8. Also 
attrib., as c.-king. 

1.Iama man. .of Tarsus. .a citeseynor bargoys: 
of a citee not unknown WYCLIF Acts 21:39. Both 
citizens and peasants S. AUSTIN. 2. Citizen of the 
World: one who is at home, and claims his rights, 
everywhere. Hence Citizen v. to address as 
‘citizen’. Ci-tizeness, a female c. Ci-tizenhood, 
the state of being a c.; the body of citizens. 
Citizenish a. of the nature of or relating to 
citizens. Ci-tizenism, the principle of citizen- 
ship; CIVISM. Ci'tizenize v. 1 to make citizen- 
like; to make a c. Ci-tizenry, citizens collectively ; 
a citizenry, a body of citizens. Ci-tizenship, the 
position or status of a c. , 

Citole. Now Hist. ME. [- OFr. citole (= 
Pr. citola), obscurely derived from L. cithara 
w. dim. suffix.) Mus. A stringed instrument 
of 13-15th c.; perh. a special form of the 
cithara. Hence t Citoler. 

Citr-, citro-, f. L. citrus citron, used as 
comb. f. citric and its derivs. ; as. Citraco-nic 
[see ACONIC] a., in Cilraconic acid, C,H40,, 
obtained in a crystalline form in the distil- 
lation of citric acid. Its salts are Citracon- 
ates. 

Citra- (sitra), prefix [L. citra adv. and prep., 
on this side (of), prop. abl. fem. of citer ad: 
‘hither’], as in Citramo'ntane a. = cis- 
MONTANE. 

Citrate (si-tre't). 1794. [f. CITRIC + -ATE*.] 
Chem. A. salt of citric acid. 

Gitrean (si-tri&n) a. 1616. [f. L. citreus of 
the citrus tree + -AN.] 1. Made of citrus- 
wood (CITRUS 2). t 2. Citron-coloured 1656. 

Citric (si-trik), a. 1800. [— Fr. citrique (de 
Morveau, 1787), f. L, citrus; see CITRON and 
-10.] Chem. Derived from the citron; as in C. 
acid: a colourless inodorous acid, C.H40:, 
of a very sharp taste, found in the juice of 
oranges, lemons, limes, citrons, etc. 

itril. 1688. (app.shortenedf. It. citrinella, 
dim. of citrina citrine-coloured (bird).] In c.- 
finch: Fringilla citrinella. 

+ Citrination (sitriné-fon). ME. [- med.L. 
citrinatio, f. pa. ppl. stem of citrinare, f. 
late L. citrinus adj. Jemon-coloured (implied 
in citrinitas); see CITRUS, -INE, -ION.] Alch. 
The turning of a substance yellow, looked 
upon as indicating the state of perfection or 
complete digestion —1645. 


CIVET 


Citrine (si-trin. ME. [-(O)Fr. citrin, -ine 
lemon-coloured ~ late L. citrinus (see prec.), 
f. citrus CITRUS + -inus -INE'.] A. adj. 
Greenish-yellow ; Jemon-coloured; var. Ci'- 
trinous. B. sb. 1. Citrine colour 1879. 2. 
Min. A glassy wine-yellow variety of quartz; 
false topaz 1748. 

C. ointment: the ointment of nitrate of mercury. 
So t Citrinize v., Alch. to render c. 

Citron (si-tron). 1530. [-(O)Fr. citron, f. 
(after limon lemon) L. citrus (i) thuya, (ii) 
citron-tree.] 1. An ovate acid juicy tree-fruit, 
larger, less acid, and thicker in the rind than 
thelemon. Formerly the name included the 
Lemon, and perhaps the LIME. 2. The tree 
Citrus medica, which bears this fruit 1530. 
3. = CITRINE B. 1. 1610. +4, = CITRUS 2. 
Also attrib. -1740. t 5. = Citron-water -1736. 
Also attrib. 

5. Now drinking c. with his Grace and Chartres 
Pope. Comb. fc.-water, a drink made from 
brandy flavoured with c.- or lemon-peel. 

t Citronize, v. Alch. [var. of citrinize; see 
CrTRINATION, -IZE.] To become of a citron 
colour. B. JONS. 

fCitrul ME. [-OFr. citrule (mod. ci- 
trouille), ult. f. L. citrus (see next) w. dim. 
suffix.) The Water-Melon ; also the Pumpkin 
1755. 

| Citrus (si-trés), 1865. (L., = (i) thuya, 
(ii) citron-tree, prob., like Gr. xéðpos CEDAR, 
an adoption from a non-IE. language.) Bot. 
1. The name now used for the genus which 
includes the citron, lemon, lime, orange, 
shaddock, and their varieties 1882. 2. Roman 
name of an African tree, prob. Callitris 
quadrivalvis, the fragrant wood of which 
was prized for making furniture. 

Cittern; see CITHERN. 

City (siti). (ME. cite -(O)Fr. cité :- L. 
civitas, -tat- condition (see -TY ') of a citizen, 
etc., f. civis citizen.) t 1. orig. A town or 
other inhabited place —1611. 2. spec. A title 
ranking above that of ‘town’. a. used 
vaguely ME. b. in Great Britain and Ire- 
land: Associated with episcopal seats, and 
ancient royal burghs, and in recent times 
conferred by royal authority on important 
boroughs, as Birmingham, ete. ME. c. in 
U.S.: ‘A town or collective body of inhabi- 
tants incorporated and governed by a mayor 
and aldermen’ (Webster); also, in the newer 
States, used loosely 1843. Also transf. and fig. 
3. The community of the inhabitants of & 
city ME. 4. The City: short for the City of 
London, that part of London situated within 
the ancient boundaries 1556; esp. the busi- 
ness part, or the business community, in the 
neighbourhood of the Exchange and Bank 
of England 1751. 5, As tr. Gr. mós, L. 
civilas, a self-governing city or state 1540. 
6. attrib. Of or pertaining to a city or the 
City. (Often hyphened.) ME. 

1. A citie called Nain Luke 7:11. 2. b. My Lord 
Coke's Observation, that every C. is, or was, a 
Bishop's See, is not very exact 1714. Holy C., 
Jerusalem. Eternal C., C. of the Seven Hills, 
Rome. 5. SHAKS. Cor. III. i. 199. 

Comb.: C.-article, the summary of financial and 
commercial news in a newspaper; C. Company: 
See COMPANY; C.-editor, the editor of the C.- 
article, etc. ; c.-father, a civic ruler; -ward: see 


WARD. 

Hence Ci-tycism, c. manners, etc. Cityful, as 
many as a c. will contain. Ci'tylsh a. smacking of 
the c, Cittyless a. without a c. or cities; + that 
is no c. (nonce-use). Ci'tyward(s adv. 

Cive (soiv). Now CHIVE, q.v. 

Civet (si-vét), sb.’ 1532. [- Fr. civette — Yt. 
zibello — med.L. zibethum — Arab. (qalt) azza- 
bad ‘cat producing the secretion zabdd*.] 1. 
A genus of carnivorous quadrupeds, yielding 
the secretion called by the same name. Speo., 
the central African species, Viverra civetta; 
called also Civet Cat. The allied Asiatic 
species V. zibetha is often called ZIBET. The 
Javanese species is the Rasse. 1532. 2. A 
yellowish or brownish unctuous substance, 
having a strong musky smell, obtained from 
glands in the anal pouch of the Civet. It is 
used in perfumery. 1553. Also attrib. 

+ Civet, sb.! 1531. [-Fr. civelle, dim. of 
(O)Fr. cive; see CHIVE, -ET.] = CIVE or CHIVE 
21712. 

+ Civet, sb. 1708. [— Fr. civet (OFr. civé) 
kind of jugged hare, eto., f. cive CHIVE. Ot. 


hares, 


Civet, v. 100). (f. Civet 
with alvet, 

Civet-cat, 1007, = Civit 1. (Also, a person 
perfumed with civet.) 

Civic (sivik), a. 1542. [= Fr. civique or L. 
civious, f, civia citizen; soo 10.) Of or por- 
taining to citizens, to a city 1656, or to 


Chvical 
of the rights and duties 

Civicism (visam), 1874. (f, prec. + 
Amw.] Clvio system; the principle that all 
citizens have equal rights and duties, 

Civil (sivi), a. ME, (=(O)Fr, civil = L. 
civilis, t. civis citizen ; soo -IL, ILB.) 1, Of or 
belonging to citizens; f of the nature of a 
eitizon 1502. 2, Of or pertaining to the 
community of citizens ME. f 3, Civio —1713. 
4, Of, pertaining to, or befitting a citizen 
1626, t 5, Orderly, well-governed —1085. 6. 

vilized 1553. t7. Educated; refined —1716. 
18. Sober, decent, grave -1091. f 9. Humane, 
gentle —1684, 10. Polite; in recent use, 'de- 
cently polite’, ‘not (actually) rude’ 1606, 
Also tranf. 11. Pertaining to the ordinary 
life and affairs of a citizen ; as distinguished. 


criminal, political, ete. 1611. 
distinguished from nah 
divisions of time; Legally recognized 1601, 
15, Of or according to the Roman Crvt LAW, 
also Cvm, List, Civi, SxRvICR, Civil 
Servant (ace Civi, SERVIC), Civil Engineer 
(seo ENGINEER), 

1. Where c. blood makes c. hands unclean Rom. 
& Jul. Prol, 2. C. 1 
4, Slaves have no c, liberty LA; 

men s * Wo! wan c., wi 
ds something’ 1880, “11. O. righteousness: good- 
izen, but not as a salnt, 13, C. death 

t respecta legal rights or standing), 

B. as sb. 1, = Civitan 1. ME, only, 2. 

Civil matters; rd moMrowd —1717. 

+ C. as ade, = CIVILLY -1767. 

Civilian (sivi-JAn). ME. (~ OFr. civilien 
in droit civilien civil law, f. civil; soe CIVIL, 
“IAN. Later nw in Eng. start from other 
senses of Civil.) 1. One who studies or has 
studied the Civil Law. t 2. Theol. Ono who 
followed after civil righteousness (nee Crvti, 
11, quot.) -1045, 3. A non-military man or 
official 1766, Also attrib, 

1" Evo the Saponin and e aise hee 

3 villians an indian officers urn Tom 
sick furlough 1820, 


Civilisation, -ise; CIVILIZATION, 128, 

fCivilist. 1549. (-med.L, civilista, f. 
opts Ovi, + ista 8T.) = Civitan 1, 2. 

Civility (sivilt). ME. (-(O)Fr. civilité = 
L, civililas; soo CIVIL, TTY.) 

1. Obs. senses, connected with citizenship, 
oto. t 1, Citizenship =1588. t2. A civil capa- 
city. Latins, f 3. Polity -1070. f 4. Social 
order -1011. f 5. Good citizenship. =1758, 
f 6, Secular quality —1649. f 7. Civil right- 

; we Civ, 11, quot, —1640. 


ren Mage errem a. 1840. [Bee 
ABLE.) Capable of being civilized. 
Civiliza'de. nonce-wd. (Cf. Crusade, ote.) 
A crusade on behalf of civilization. Miu. 


Civilization (sivilixé fon, «ei fon). 
-isation, 1704. (f. CrviLtE + sation, Cf. Fr, 
civilization.) t 1. Law, The assimilation of 
the Common Law to the Civil Law -1812. 2. 


vi 

Civilize (si-viləiz), v. 1001. [= Fr. civiliser 
(xvi; now -íser); woe CIVIL, 128.) To make 
Orik; to bring out of a state of barbarism, to 
instruct in the arts of life; to enlighten and 
refine. Also franaf, t 2. To make proper in 
a civil community (rare) 1643. 3, intr, To 
become civilized or elevated 1868, 
vias e, the ree Dern "S i 2, 

an us of civilizing 

m fence Civilizee', a person civili 


Civil law, t right. ME. [L. jus civile, Fr. 
droit civil.) The law of Roman citizens; 
thence, the Roman law as a whole. (See 
LAW.) Also, the law of any city or state 
regulating the private rights and duties of 
the inhabitants, 

Civil List. 1712. orig. A list of the changes 
for the civil administration of the state; the 
establishment supported by the moneys 
voted on this list (obs.); now, the amount 
voted by parliament for the household and 
personal expenses of the monarch, and for the 
Civil List pensions, i.e. pensions granted by 
the royal bounty, 

Civilly (s-vil, adv. 1552. (f. Civi, a. + 
LY") In a civil manner (see CIVIL 4, 6, 7, 8, 
11, 15). Ci'vilness, civility (rare). 

Civil Service. 1785. orig. That part of the 
service of the East India Company carried on 
by the covenanted servants who did not 
belong to the Army or Navy (of. SERVICE); 
now, all the non-warlike departments of the 
public administrative service of the state, 
Also the body of servants of the state em- 
ployed in this service. Civil Servant, a 
member of the Civil Service. 

Civism (si-viz'm). 1791, [- Fr. civisme, f. 
L. civis citizen; see -18M.) Principles of good 
citizenship. (A term of the French Revolu- 
tion.) Also fig. 

t Civy, civey. [ME. eive = OFr. eivé (X1), 
mod, civet; seo CIVET 2b.*, -Y*.] A broth or 
sauce for a hare, (Of. CIVET*,) 1460. 

Cizar, -zer, obs. ff. Scissor, SIZAR, 

Cize, obs. f. Size. 

Clabber (klw-bos), 1634. [= Ir. and Gaol. 
clabar mud.) 1. dial. Mud 1824, 2, = BONNY- 
OLANDER, q.v. Hence Clabber v. intr, to 
eurdlo, as milk, 

Clachan (kla-xán). Sc. and north-Ir. ME. 
[Gael., app. f. clach stone.) A small village in 
the Highlands of Scotland, 

The c. yili had made me canty BURNS. 

Clack (Klik), sb. ME. |f. ClACK v.'; cf. 
ON. klak chirping of birds, Du. klak, MHG., 
klac.) 1. A sudden, sharp, dry sound as of 
two flat pioces of wood striking each other 
1508. 2, Anything which makes this noise, ns 
t the clapper of a mill, a clack-valve, a rattle 
to scare away birds, ete. ME. 3, Clatter of 
human tongues; senseless or continuous 


t wheel's measured c, MORRIS. 3. 
Intent is to vaunt his spiritual c. 


Comb.: ¢.-box, the box or chamber contain! 
the e.-valve of a pump; -dish, a wooden dial 
with a lid clacked Pap to attract $ 
door, c-box; -valve, a 
MY SILLA At one side, which 

up of the fuld, and 


LIS 
Kiæk), v.' ME, [prob, - ON. klaka 


CLAIRVOYANCE 


f B. Used advb. : At onoo, pat, 'aliek* 

f Clack, e. ME. (orig. Flemish Mach] 
frans. To remove the dirty clots, ete., from. 
(a fleece of wool) -1726. 

Clad (kia), ppl. a. (ME. cladid, t, ok. 
elapod, «ed; see CLOTHE v. Also yelad with 
prefix y-, revived by the archaists.] Covered. 
with or as with clothing; arrayed, decked, 

Clad, v. arch, 1579. (app. eduoed from 
proc.) To CLOTHE. Also trana/. and fg, 

t Clade. ME L. clades dixmator,] A 
disaster, plague —1004, 

Clado- (kledo, kl/'do), bot. a vowel clade, 
comb, f, Gr. «Adder young sh or branch, aa 
in Clada'nthous a., beari: he fructifies: 
tion on short lateral branohi 
Mossos: #0 Cladoca'rpous a. ; Cladophy 
also -phyllon, pl. -a, à branch awuming the 
form of foliage. 

l Cladodium (klAdó*«dióm). Alno ela'dode, 
1870, mod.L., f. late Gr. «hier with 
many shoots, f. xAdsor shoot, slip; cf. phyllo« 
dium, ote.) Bot, An axis fattened and more 
or less leaf-like. 

Claes (kléz). 1549. Sc. and n. dial. form of 
CLOTHES. 

Clag, ab. n. dial. 1041. |f. tho vb.) f. The 
process or product of clagging. 2. An encum» 
brance. Se. 1097. Hence Cla'ggy a. adhesive, 

Clag (kleg) v. m. dial. 1470, [perh. of 
Scand, orig.: of. Da. klag, klagge sticky mud, 
clay, kleg, kleget viscous, rel. to OK, edd 
CLAY; porh. infi. by clog.) 1. trans, To be- 
daub, to clot with anything sticky ; to clog by 
80 doing 1520. 2, intr. To stick tenaciously; 
also fransf, 1563. 3, dial = CLACK v," 1868, 
Henoo Cla'ggum, treaclo-toffee, 

Claik (klé’k), sb. Se. 1455. (f. Chak ed Ly 
The call of goeso, et. . 2. The Barnaole- 
goose (prob. from its . 

Jaik, 5 


[~ OFr, claime, f. 
clamer ; see next.) 1. A demand for something 
as due; an assertion of a right to something, 
(Const, as in 2.) 2. Right of claiming; right 
or title (fo something or fo with inf. phrase; 


Claim (klé'm), sb. ME. 


ME, 3, That 
. and Australia, 


also on, upon a person, e 
which is claimed ; spec. i: 
a piece of land allotted and taken, eap, for 
mining purposes 1863. 14. A call, shout. 
BPENSER F.Q. 1V. x. 11. 

1. To lay nt to claim, 2. A e. to kindness 
JOWNSON, to call itself owner PrxxANT, Henos 
Clai*mless a, (rare). 

Claim (kim), v. ME. [= OFr. claim, 
tonic stem of clamer cry, call, appeal te b. 
clamare cry, call, proclaim.) 1. ‘lo demand a 
one’s own or one's due; to seek or ask for on 
tho ground of right. 2. To assert and demand 
recognition of (an alleged right, tithe, or the 
like); to assert as one's own ME, In U.S» 
loosely, To assort, 3. Of things: To call for; 
to be entitled to 1000. t 4. To proclaim (with 
complement) -1590.. 5. intr. To put forward è 
claim, (Later, app. an absolute use of Lor $) 


ME. 

1. To c, Precedence Miur. P.L. n. 2, to be 
exempt ME., that his word should be law MER 
VALE. 2. That claymethe gentyle for to be 
CHAUCER. 4. t To claim quit, also to quit claim (b 

^on or thing); to proclaim quit ot rel 1 


Say from what scepter'd ancestry ye chim 
Pork. Hence Ch |*mance, 
action of claiming. Ch one who makes ot 


enters a claim; one who has a claim upon any 
thing. Clal*mer, a claimant. 

Clairaudience (kle*r jj diens). 1864, [f Ff» 
clair + AUDIENCE, after CLAIRVOYANCE.) Tht 
faculty of mentally perceiving sounds Li 
yond the range of hearing, alleged to be ie 
duced under certain mesmoric condition. 
So Clairaudient a. nnd sb. 

Clair-obscure, 1717. [- Fr. clair-oheewt 
tr. of It. chíaroscuro,] = CHIAROSCURO, Q-Y« 

(Clairschach (kliafáx). 1490. [Ir 
Gael. clairseach.) ‘Tho old Celtic barp s 
with wire. Hence !Clai'rschacher, 
player on the c. 

Clairvoyance (kle*rvoiàns, or as Fr. E 
voyäńs). 1847, [- Fr., f. clair-voyanl, f. Chs 
clear + voyant, pres. pple. of voir see.] LB ^ 
faculty of mentally perceiving objecto ad 
distance or concealed from sight, attri 


CLAKE 


eertain persons, or to persons under oor- 
P nditions, 2. Keennesa of 


tain o oo! 
mental perception, insight 1861, So Clair- 
‘ea, and sb. (in both sensos). Clair- 


adv. 

akke, obs. ff. Cram, OLACK v. 
(khem), sb." (OE. clam bond, fetter, 
„to OH G. klamma (G. dial, klamm), and. 
MIILG., O. klemme, Du. klemme, klem, t. Gmo. 
press or &queeze together.] f 1, Any- 
that holds tight; bond, chain; pl. 
. (In OE.) 2. An e ex for 
rigidly or holding fast; a clamp, vioo, 
dur a lining for the 


ef pincers, ote.; also, 

of a vice ME, t3. pl. Clutches, claws 
2174. 
Glam (klwm), 9b." 1500. (orig. elam-shell ; 


trom prec.) 1. A name applied to various 
ve ahell-fish ; cap. à. in Scotland, to the 
Peelen ; b. to the Giant C. or Clamp 
gigas) of the East Indies; C. in 

WB., to the Hard or Hound C. (Venus mer- 
amaria), and the Soft or Long C. (Mya 
arenaria): whence c.bake and c.-chouder. 
Also applied to freshwater mussels, 2. U.S, 
A term of contempt; one who is ‘as close as 
he." 1871, 3. U.S, slang. The mouth 1825. 
Comb.: ¢.-bal baking, Indian-fashion, upon 
hot stones, of a mass of clama, a favourite feature 
‘of seaside picnics in U.S. ; hence, the plenie party 5 
»thowder, one made with clams, 

Clam (klwm), ab." 1654. [perh. a back- 
formation from CLAMMY.] f 1. A soft mass. 
(Of, Croan.) 2. Clamminess 1694. 

Clam (kimm), sb.* 1702. (Echoio, with more 
notion of crash than clang.) The crash of 
two or more bells of a peal rung together. 

Clam (klmm), &' Now dial, ME. [Cf 
Cham v.!] Sticky; cold and damp; clammy. 
Clam, a! 1829. (perh. ~ L. clam seeretly.] 
Se, Baso, moan; a school term. 10bs. 

Clam (lim), v.* Now dial. (ME. clamme, 
cliéman ; see CLEAM, CLEMB 
CLAM a.', CLAMMY,] T, To 
smoar, orspread unctuous matter on ; to daub 
with, 2, To bedaub (n thing) so that it sticks 
1508. 3. To clog or choke up 1627, 4, intr. To 
be moist and sticky ; to stick, adhere 1010. 

(klom), v,*. 1674. [See Cram abt} 1. 
Of bolla: To crash together (trans, and intr.) 
1702. 2. fig. To wilonce 1074. 
Clamant (kI/«mant, kle-m-), a, 1639. [= 
mi, pres, ppl. stem of L. clamare 
Ub; woo CLAIM, -ANT'.] 1, lit, Clamorous. 2. 


. abuses 1868, Hence 


{+ OFr. clamation or 
. clamat-, pa. ppl, stem of L. 
soo -10N.) A orying out, 


» Prob. f. damb, obs. pa, t. of climb; soe 

2 Of, the equiv. dial. climber.) intr, To 

b by catching hold with hands and foot; 

to climb with difficulty, Also (rans. Of 

Plante: To climb by means of tondrils, oto. 
MOL. Also franaf. and fig. 

4 Kitchen Malkin. Clambring the Walls to 

im Cor. 11. |, 226. "The narrow street, that 

d um - mu TERIOR: n 

d of clamber A 'mberer, 

be who ot that which Hamers? MD a climbing 


_flamjamphrie (klomdgermfel), Se. and 
Mal. 1816. (Of unkn. origin.) Trumpery ; 
Pokan rubbish, ‘rot’; rabble, canaille, 
Clammy (kimmi), a... (ME., f. elamme (see 
GLAM ©.) + Yi) 1, Boft, moist, and wtioky 
mem «Adhesive, f 2. fig. Sluggish 1613. 
197, cenit [of the Dead Sea] FULLER. C. f. 
dv. Cia 1,1709, hands 1020. Hence Cla-m 
mminess. | Cla"mmish a. somewhat C. 
Cla, T, var. of CLAMOUR, 
equa (aise andres) a. 1520. [f. late Le 
+ ous. Of. OFr, elamoreus.] 1. 
Of the nature of clamour; uttered Sith. or 
farompanied by, shouting; noisy. 2. Voci- 
ferous; loudly urgent. Said of persons and 
- Twp ey tranaf. of places where they 
4. The v. nonsense of the ERSO: 
. hor 
YNarpipes Scorr, river-banks Gores Ag. U, debta 
€ Henee Cla*morous-ly a ness. 
y "Of (klm-m , + (= AFT. 
damir, OFr. clamour pe Ae ^m 


clamare; seo CLAIM, OUR.) 1, Loud shouting 
or outery, vociferation : commonly implying 
a mi of yolon. Anuta aaea 


feeling, esp. of discontent or disappro! i 
popular outery ME. 3. Any loud noise, as of 


D'IsmasL, Hence 
Cla'mourist (rare), one belongs to a party 
ofc. Cla"moursome a, (n. dial.). 

Clamour, -or (klemoz), v.! ME, |f. prec. 
sb.) 1. intr. To make a clamour; to raise an 
outcry, make a noise or din'of speech, 2. 
intr. To raise an outery for; to demand im- 
portunately fo do a thing 1051, 3, (rana. 1 To 
disturb with elamour, din -1071; also with 
out of, into, down, ete, 4, To utter clamor- 


Tr he obscure Bird clamor’d the lo-long N 
. ol 
Macb. 11. ili. 05. 2. Men were anoun 
to go home FRERMAN, 3. Clm thir 

| enemy 


wit pss had made thir 
thir Mir. Sams. 1021. 4. Raney odis 
Clamoured their piteous prayer 

Loxor. Hence Cla‘mourer. 

Clamour, -or, v.* Also clamber, 1611. 
(f. CLAM v.*, or conn. w. preo.) 1, 3 
To repeat the strokes more quickly, when 
they are at the height, in order to coase them 
UA To Moos I0 ad " 

. Clamor your tongues, not a word more 
Wint T. v. IW. 250. 

Clamp (klemp), sb.) ME. (prob. of LG. 

orig. ; cf. Drs LG. klamp, (whence 
* 


material, used for strengthening or fastening 
things together : e.g. a plece of wood inserted 
into another to prevent warping, ete. Also 
fig. 2. A name of appliances with opposite 
parts which may be brought together, 80 n4 
to seize, hold, compress, or pinch anything : 
e.g. with Joiners, an appliance for holding 
articles together while being formed ; cheek 
for a vico, etc. 1688, 3. Naut. One of the 
thick planks in a ship's aide below the shelf- 
pieco which support the ends of the deck- 
beams 1626, Also attrib. 


Comb, : C= headed nall for fastening 
ron latapa plate (Siping), an iro pinto 
serving to unite two je 


Cla: sb. 1024. (porh. f. prec,; of. 
CLAM sb." fi. U.S. Earlier name of 

, Usu. Cashel: the large bivalve 
the mollusos Chama and Tridacna 


Clamp (klæmp), a5,* 1590. (prob. as & 
brick-making term =( klamp heap, 
rel. to CLUMP.) A heap or pile of bricks for 
burning, of earth to cover potatoes, oto., ot 
ore for roasting, of coal for coking, oto. 
Clamp, sb.* Chietly dial, 1879. |f. Ciaur 
v.*] A heavy, solid tread, or stamp with the 


. (f. Cramer sb.*) To pile 
earth, eto.) in & heap; to store 
(potatoes, eto.) in a clamp. Hence Clamper 


CLAP 
(kliendewtin), a. 1666, [= Fr. 
. clandestinus, f. clam secret 


yr Berl overa over with the name 
Clanderstinely ade, 


Clang (kl), sb. 1696. U 
to OHG. klane, klang- (G. klang), 
next.) 1. A loud resonant ringing sound ; 
fo na in of 
hen 
*sound') 2. The loud harsh 
certain birds. (As in L. and Gr.) 1067, 3. 
Acoust, = Ger. klang: A composite musical 


sound 1807, 
1. Trum; clangue Tam, Shr. 1. ll. 207, fig, 


A S. of turgid extravagances MERIVALE, 2. 
een e, SOMERVILLE, Bo 1 Clange. 
Clang (khen), v. 1570. [Goes with CrANG 
sb,; porh, partly = L. clangere resound (as à. 
trumpet).] 1. intr. To emit a OLANG, 2. trans, 
To strike together with clanging sound 1720. 
3. intr, Of some birds: To utter thoir loud 
harsh ory 1832. 
1, Armes clatter and c, FLORIO, 2. They [eagles] 
wheel on high, And c. thelr wings Porn. 
T, -our (kim ngs, klm-nox), ab. 1608, 
i-L, , f. clangere resound ; #00 CLANG 
v.) Loud resonant ringing sound; A OLANG, 
Ovcas, with a and pl, Hence Cla'ngor, -our 
v. inir. to clang. Cla'ngorous a. full of c.; 
so tCla'ngous a. (rare) BIR T. BROWNE, 
Cla'ngorously ade. 
lamfray, -phrey; see CLAMJAMPHRIE, 
Clank (klapk), sb. 1060. (imit, formation 
parallel to MLG., M(Du.) klank, OHG. klano, 
klank- Cf. CLANG, CLINK,] A sharp abrupt 
sound, as of e.g. links of a heavy chain struck 
together; differing from clang in ending 
abruptly like n clink. 
The c. of machinery 1845. Hence Clankless a. 


(rare), 
Clank (klenk), e. 1014. [Goes with proo. 
sb.) L. intr. To make, or move with, à clank- 
sound. 2, trans. To cause to emit, or to 
utter with, a clanking sound 1745, 
1. The old dinner-bell will clang, or rather ©, In à 
few minutes SCOTT. 


Clannish (klwnif), a. 1770. (f, CLAN + 
asm.) Of or pertaining to a clan; baving 
the sympathies, prejudices, ote., oí olan; 
attached to one's own clan, Henoe Cla'n= 
nish-ly adv., -ness. 

Clanship (kle-nfip), 1772. (f. CLAN ab. + 
smir) 1. The system of clans; union of per- 
sons in, or as in, a clan. 2. Clannishness 1809, 

Clansman (kim namin), 1810. (f. clan's + 
MAN.) A man belonging to a clan, 

Clap (klep), sb.* 1f. Orar v.*] 1, An abrupt 
explosive noise, as of two hard flat surfaces 
struck on one another, 2, = Crack, Now 
dial, ME. 3. The noise made by striking the 
hands together; the aot of no doing; applause 
1699. 4, A sounding blow; in So. esp. a pat 
ME. t5. A sudden stroke (lit, and fig.). (Of. 
AYTERCLAP.) =1708. 6, Falconry, Tho lower 
mandible of a hawk 1486, 17, A poster 
-1785. B, = CLAPPER ab," (in various menses) 
ME. 9, Farriery. A discase of horses, 1 Obs. 


[om AT EN ue 
ot 5 na ol 3 . 1 p 
rA piaster d hs ye Pork. 

Comh.: €,» DIM sense 7; -bread, -cake, ont 
meal cake, beaten thin, kod į dish = 


can be suddenly closed by 


Clap (kip), sb.* Now vulgar. 1587, [Bhort- 

oped f. OFr, elapoir venereal bubo (whonoe 

obs. Du. klapoore), also clapeire bubo, 

brothel, venereal disease.) Gonorrhwa, Also 

with a and pl. 

(kiwp), v.' (OE. clappian throb, beat 
. Mappía, MLG. klappen, OHG. 


Craokalish, nnet, à net need by fowlers, entomo- 
itn eta whieh 


ME. 4. trans. To strike the palms of the hands 
together with noise ME.; also ellipt, to clap 


CLAP 


the hands at 1555; intr. (without ‘hands’) to 
applaud by clapping hands 1613. 5. trans. 

To strike with sounding blows (arch.) ME. 

+6. To strike (hands) reciprocally, in token 
of a bargain 1614. 7. Of a bird : To flap (the 
wings) ME. 8. To slap with the palm of the 
hand, in token of approval; in n. dial. to pat 

1530. 9. To put, place, set, or stick, with 
promptness and effect; esp. to put in 
prison. Also simply £o clap up. 1515. 10. fig. 
To impose as with authority upon, on, etc. 
1609, t11. To stick together, put up, hastily 

-1711. +12. intr, (for refl.): To throw one- 
self, strike in —1750. Also f fig. to strike into 
SHAKS. Also absol. (colloq.). 

1. Doors creak and windows c. BLAIR. 3. 
[Sche] clapt the wyndow to CHAUCER. 4. Clappyn 
hondys togedyr for ioy ME. 6. And so c. hands, 
and a bargaine Hen. V, v. ii. 133. Cf. Wint. T. 1. 
ii. 104. 9. C. on more sailes Merry W. 1. ii. 142. 
The uncivil Lord. .clapt irons on my heels 1605. 
To c. spurs to a horse 1710. To c. eyes on (colloq.). 
Let them be clapt vp close SHAKS. 10. To c. a 
writ upon his back 1690. 11. Was euer match 
clapt vp so sodainly Tam. Shr. m. i. 327. 12. 
Meas. for M, 1v. iii, 43. 

Clap (klep), v.* Now vulgar. 1658. [f. CLAP 
8b.*] To infect with clap. 

Clapboard (kle:p,bó?id, klæ'boxd), sb. 
1520. [Partial tr. of + CLAPHOLT, with board 
for LG. holt.) 1. A small size of split oak, for 
barrel-staves, and wainscoting. 2. In U.S. A 
board, thinner at one edge, used to weather- 
board the sides or roofs of houses 1641. 13. 
Used without a or pl. -1745. Hence Cla‘p- 
FORES v. to cover or line with clapboards 

<S.) 

Clape (klé'p). 1800. [perh. f. CLEPE v.] A 
bird; the FLICKER. 

1 Clapholt. 1477. [- LG. klappholt = Du. 
klaphout, t. klappen crack + holt wood. See 
CLAPBOARD.] = CLAPBOARD sb. 3. —1721. 

Cla‘pmatch. 1743. [- Du. klapmuts(rob) 
hooded seal, f. klapmuts cap with flaps; so 
called from the cartilaginous hood which 
covers its eyes.] A kind of seal. 

Clapped, clapt, pa. pple. of CLAP v. 

Clapped, ppl. a. (f. CLAP sb.! 9 + -ED*.] 
Farriery. Affected with clap. STERNE. 

Clapper (klw:poa), sb.! ME. [f. CLAP v. + 
-ER^.] 1, That which claps or makes a noise, 
as the CLACK of a mill, the tongue of a bell, 
etc. ; also fig. the human tongue. 2. One who 
claps; a claquer 1824. 

t Clapper, s ME. [-AFr. claper = 
OFr. clapier-Pr. clapier rabbit-warren, 
orig. heap of stones; of. med.L. clapus, 
clapa (in both senses), of Gaulish origin, also 
claperius.] A rabbit-burrow —1725. 

Clapper (klæ'pə1), v. 1872. [f. CLAPPER 
8b.'] 1. To sound (a bell by pulling the 
clapper. 2. intr. To make a noise like a 
clapper 1884. 

Clapperclaw (klm-poakl§), v. arch. 1590. 
[Obscurely f. CLAPPER sb.! + CLAW v.) 1. trans. 
To claw with the open hand and nails; to 
drub. 2. fig. To revile 1692. Hence Cla'pper- 
clawer. 

Clapperdudgeon. arch. 1567. (app. f. 
CLAPPER sb. + DUDGEON hilt of a dagger.) 
Cant. A beggar born; also, as a term of insult. 

Claps(e, obs. and dial. f. CLASP. 

Claptrap (kle'p,treep), 1727. [f. CLAP sb.! 3 
+ TRAP sb.) 1. A trick, device, or le 
designed to catch applause. (Also without 
aor pl.) Also attrib. t 2. A contrivance for 
making a clapping noise in theatres, etc. 
—1866. Hence Cla‘ptrappy a. (nonce-wd.). 

|| Claque (klak). 1864. [Fr.; f. claquer to 
clap.] A band of hired applauders in a 
theatre; also transf. of political followers. 

Claquer (kle-kei, ||claqueur (klakür). 
1837. [- Fr. claqueur, f. as prec.] A hired 
applauder. 

Clarabella (klarabe-la). Also clari-. 1840. 
If. L. clarus, -a clear + bellus, -a beautiful.) 
An organ-stop of a powerful fluty tone, in- 
vented by Bishop. 

Clare. 1818. A nun of the order of St. 
Clarence (kle-réns). 1837. [f. the Duke of 
Clarence, afterwards William IV.] A close 
four-wheeled carriage with seats for four 
inside; also attrib. 
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Clarenceux, -cieux (kle-rénsig) ME. [- 
AFr. Clarenceur (in AL. Clarencius), f. 
Clarence, an English dukedom named from 
Clare in Suffolk.] The second King-of-Arms 
in England, who officiates south of the river 
Trent. 

Clarendon (kle-éndon) 1848. [Named 
after the Clarendon Press, Oxtord.] Printing. 
A thick-faced condensed type, in capital and 
small letters, made in many sizes. 

Clare-obscure, — CLAIR-OBSCURE. 

f Claret, sb. ME. [-med.L. claretum, 
claraium spiced, honeyed wine; see CLARY 
8b.'] = CLARY sb.' —1559. 

Claret (kle-rét), sb? ME. [orig. qualifying 
wine, after OFr. vin claret (mod. clairei), 
superseding OFr. claré (see CLARY sb.'), and 
being later applied to light red wines.] 1. 
orig. A name of yellowish or light red wines, 
as distinguished from ‘red’ and ‘white’ 
wines; used, about 1600, for red wines 
generally. Now applied to the red wines 
imported from Bordeaux. Also as + adj. 2. 
slang. Blood 1604. 3. The colour of claret 
1648 ; also as adj. claret-coloured 1547. Hence 
Claretee'r, a drinker of c. Cla‘rety a. 

Claribella, var. of CLARABELLA. 
Cla'richord. Hist. 1502. [A perversion of 
CLAVICHORD, assoc. w. L. clarus.] = CLAVI- 
CHORD, q.v. So +Claricy:mbal = Cravi- 
OYMBAL. 

Clarification (kle:rifiké'-fon). 1612. [In 
sense 1 f. CLARIFY (senses 1, 3), partly — Fr. 
clarification; see -FICATION. In sense 2 — eccl. 
L. clarificatio glorification, f. clarificare; see 

CLARIFY, -ATION.] 1. The action or process of 
clarifying, esp. liquids. +2. Glorifying; 
transfiguration —1683. 
(eee and c. of his veri mortal Bodie 


Clarify (kle'rifoi), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. clari- 
fier — late L. clarificare, f. L. clarus CLEAR a. ; 
see -FY.] fl. trans. To CLEAR, in various 
senses —1696. Also intr. (for refl.). Also fig. 
1 2. fig. To make illustrious; to glorify 1649. 
3. To make pure, or clean (physically, also 
morally); to free from all impurities, defecate 
ME. Also fig. 

1. To c. the day LynG., the sight 1525, the voice 
1585; (fig.) to c. a subject 1841. 2. Fadir, clarifie 
thi name WycLIF John 12:27. 3. To c, butter 
1769, the atmosphere 1879; ( fig.) to c. the intellect 
1851, the popular creed 1869. Hence Cla'rifier, 
one who or that which clarifies ; spec. a vessel used 
in clarifying sugar. 

t Clarrigate, v. rare. 1601. [- clarigat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. clarigare; see -ATE?.] To make 
through heralds a solemn demand for re- 
dress, prior to declaration of war. Hence 
t Clariga‘tion (rare). 

+Cla‘rine. ME. [-OFr. clarin, by-form 
of claron CLARION.) —1620. 

Clarinet (kle-rinet, -ne-t). 1796. [- Fr. 
clarinette, dim. of clarine; see -ETTE.] A 
wooden single-reed instrument, having a 
cylindrical tube with bell-shaped orifice, and 
played by means of holes and keys. Hence 
Clarine‘ttist. 

|| Clarino (klári-no). [It.] = CLARION 1, 3. 
Clarion (kle-rion), sb. ME. [-med.L. 
clario, -on-, f. L. clarus CLEAR; cf. OFr. 
claron (mod. clairon).] 1. A shrill-sounding 
trumpet with a narrow tube. (Now chiefly 
poet. or Hist.) 2. poet. The sound of a trum- 
pet, or any similar rousing sound 1667. 3. An 
organ-stop of like quality of tone 1670. 4. 
attrib. Of or pertaining to, or sounding like, 
a clarion ME. 

1, The warlike sound Of. .Clarions MILT. P.L. 1. 
532. 2. The cock's shrill c. GRAY. 4. The c. 
couplets of Pope 1879. Hence Cla'rion v. (rare) 
to blow the c.; also trans. t Cla-rioner, t Cla:- 
rionist. 

Clarionet (kle-riónet, -e-t). 1784. [f. prec 
+ -ET; partly alt. of CLARINET.] = CLARINET. 
Also fig. 

il Clari-ssimo. 1605. [It.; a learned 
adoption of L. clarissimus ‘most illustrious’, 
& title of honour. A Venetian grandee 
—1630. 

fCla'ritude. 1560. [-L. claritudo, f. 
clarus CLEAR; see -TUDE.] Clearness, bright- 
ness; a thing of brightness —1670. 

Clarity (kle-riti). ME. [-L. claritas, f. 
Clarus CLEAR; see -ITY. Superseded ME. 


CLASPER 


T1. Brighi 
-1075. 3. Cien n 


clarte - OFr. clarté :- L.] 
—1698. +2. Glory 
various senses 1616. 

3. C. ofunderstanding SR T. BROWNE, of style 
FULLER, heaven BROWNING, a gem 1871. 

Clarkia (klà-iki&). 1864. [mod.L., f. namo 
of W. Clarke, U.S. explorer, see -IAL] A 
plant of the genus of this name, consisting of 
annuals bearing white, rose, lake, and purple 
flowers. 

t Claro obscuro. 1706. = CHIAROSCURO, 

Clarre, -y, obs. ff. CLARY. 

Clart (klàit), sb. Sc. and n. dial. 1808, 
[See next.] Sticky or claggy dirt; (with pl), 
a daub of sticky dirt. Hence Cla'rty a. 
dirty, sticky. 

Clart (klast),. trans. 1681. [Of unkn.origin.] 
To smear or daub with, or t as with, dirt. 

t Clary, sb.' (ME. claré- OFr. claré 
med.L. claratum (sc. vinwm) ‘clarified wine’, 
subst. use of n. pa. pple. of clarare, f. L. 
clarus clear; see -Y^; cf. CLARET.] A liquor 
consisting of a mixture of wine, clarified 
honey, pepper, ginger, etc. Occas. c. wine, 
1700. 

Clary (klé*ri) sb.* [- Fr. t clarie, repr. 
med.L. sclarea; the loss of initial s is un- 
expl] A labiate plant, Salvia sclarea; also 
other plants, app. as considered good for the 
eyes, e.g. Celandine, and species of Fennel. 


X ater, cordial made from c. flowers, 

t Clary, v. 1440. [app. f. CLARION.] To 
clarion —1587. 

Clash (klef), sb. 1513. [imit.] 1. A loud 
but broken sound resulting from collision. 2. 
Collision, conflict; esp. of arguments or 
opinions 1646. 3. Chatter; the country talk; 
an item of gossip (usu. malicious). Sc. and n. 
dial. 1685. 

1. The c. of hail SHELLEY, of Swords STEELE, 
cymbals MACAULAY, rain COLERIDGE. 2. The c. 
of arguments and jar of words COWPER, 

Clash (klief), v. 1500. [Goes with prec.] 1. 
intr. To make the sound described under 
CLASH sb. 1; also trans. with object of result 
1667. 2. trans. To strike (things) together with 
this noise 1080. 3. intr. To come into violent 
collision, or conflict (with, against) 1618; also 
fig. to conflict; to be incompatible; to dis- 
agree (with), (The chief current use.) 1646, 
4. To strike in conflict (trans. and intr.) 1050. 
5. = dash. Often with down. Sc. 1805, 6, To 
slam (a door, etc.). Now dial. 1637. 7. infr. 
To talk maliciously ; to gossip. Sc. 1697. 

1. Arms on Armour clashing bray’d Horrible 
discord Mrur. P.L. vi. 200. 3. His Lordships 
statement..may seem to c. with Lord Eldon's 
J. PowELL. Hence Cla'sher. Cla'shingly adv. 

|| Clashy, -ee, sb. Anglo-Ind. 1785. [Urdu 
khalági.] A tent-pitcher; a native sailor. 

Clasp (klasp) sb. ME. [Also clapse (XV- 
XVID. See next.] 1. A fastening, generally of 
metal, consisting of two interlocking parts; 
used for holding together parts or ends ot 
anything, e.g. parts of garments, the ends 
of a belt, the covers of a book, ete. Also fig. 
2. The act of surrounding or comprehending 
and holding; embrace (lit. and fig.) 1604. 3. A 
military decoration; a bar of silver bearing 
the name of a battle, etc., fixed transversely 
upon the ribbon by which a medal is sus- 


pended 1813. ih 
Comb. : c.-hook, a pair of hooks, etc., with over” 
ws; -knife, a large knife the blade of 
r nail, a nai 


E 


lappin; 
which folds or shuts into the handl 
with a flat head to clasp the wood. 
Clasp (klasp v. ME. [Also clapse (XIV- 
XVI). Perh. f. Cur v.' after the pair grasp; 
grip; for the terminal sounds cf. HASP an 
MLG., MDu. gaspe, gespe (Du. gesp clasp, 


buckle).] 1. trans. To fasten with or a8 we 
a clasp. Also with + to, f together. Lr to 


furnish with a clasp 1460. 3. To take 
by means of encircling parts; loosely een 
poet. to surround, enfold ME.; to embre ; 
(Lit. and fig.) 1549. 4. To hold with close Der 
sure of the curved hand 1583. t A m 
lay hold by clasping CERA ur ven 
bend or fold tightly round or ow d 

3. Thy a I beg, and c. thy knees, Mu 
P.L. x. 918. 4. We'll c. hands Per. II. iV- 
Hence Clasped ppl. a. held by or in a clasp; 
[f. sb.], having a clasp or clasps. au] 

Clasper (kla-spei), 1551. [f. prec. RS ji 
1. One who or that which clasps: 2% 


CLASS 


tendril 1577; Zool. (in pl.) appendages of 
the male of certain fishes and insects, serving 
to hold the female 1839. 2. One who makes 


1885. 
he clasperes of the fyshe called polypus 


M Ass (klas), sb. 1656. [prob. first in gen. 
use in sense 3; — L. Crassis. Cf. (O)Fr. classe.] 
1. Rom. Hist. Each. of the six orders into 
which Servius Tullius divided the Roman 
people for purposes of taxation. 2. A divi- 
sion of society according to status 1772; 
Tank (esp. high rank), caste 1849. 3. A 
division of scholars or students receiving the 
same instruction or ranked together as of 
the same standing 1656. 4. A division of can- 
didates according to merit. Also attrib.; and 
ellipt. a class degree 1807. 5. A division of 
things according to grade or quality, as high or 
low, first, second, eto. 1694. 6. gen. A number 
of individuals (persons or things) possessing 
common attributes, and grouped together 
under a general or ‘class’ name; à kind, sort, 
division, (Now the leading sense.) 1604. b. 
Nal. Hisl. A group intermediate between a 
kingdom and an order 1753. 7. In the Method- 
ist societies : A subdivision of a congregation 
or society, meeting under à class-leader for 
religious purposes 1742. Also attrib. 

2. Higher (Upper), Middle, Lower Classes 1889. 
4, To tüke ac. at Oxford : to take an honours degree. 

Comb.: c.-list, a list of the members of a c. 
(sense 3); also spec. a list of names of candidates 
arranged in classes rding to merit, as a 
result of examination; -man, one whose name 
appears in a class-lis' name, a general name. 

Class (klas), v. 1705. [f. prec. sb.] t 1. To 
CLASSIFY -1794. 2. To place in a class, or 
clags-list 1776. 3. intr. (for refl.) To rank; to 
be classed 1748. 

2. You c. inj 
JowkTT. Tom w 
Hence Cla'ssable a.; 
Cla'sser. 

Classic (kle-sik). 1613. [— Fr. classique or 
L. classicus, f. classis CL. see -IC.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the first rank or authority; 
standard, leading. 2. Of the standard Greek 
and Latin writers ; belonging to the literature 
or art of Greek and Roman antiquity 1628. 
3. Belonging to Greek and Latin antiquity 
1701. 4, = CLASSICAL 6. 1744. B. transf. Of 
literary or historical note 1787. 6. joc. Recog- 
nized, standard 1648. +7. = CLASSICAL 7. 


ice with wisdom and virtue 
as not classed at all THACKERAY. 
lso (badly) Cla'ssible. 


1648, 
1. But in Latin we have none of c. authorit; 
extant MILT. 2. The Classick Authors STEELE. 


Te pandistAnoO Sr ¢ 
E. 4. A c. purity of design 1889. 5. C. 
un p Us d ra the ‘Two Thousand 
and St. e. housand Guineas, Derby, Oaks, 
B. sb. 1. A writer, or work, of the first rank 
&nd of acknowledged excellence; esp. (as 
eee, used) in Greek or Latin literature; 
liten . the general body of Greek and Latin 
3 rature 1711. 2. A classical scholar 1805. 
= TB who adheres to classical rules and 
PA lels. (Opp. to romantic.) 1885. 4. Short 
Te style, art, etc. (see A. 4) 1864. 
gue he study of the classics GODWIN. Dante was 
of his country D'ISRAELI. 2. A fine c., and a 
Youth of promise LAMB. j 
classical (kle-sikül) a. 1599. (f. L. classi- 
fr AG prec.) + -AL'; see -ICAL.] 1. = CLASSIC 
ste Ciassic a. 2. 1607, 3. Learned in 
b (enis (Cnassic sb. 1) 1711. 4. Relating 
poe classics (OLAsstO sb. 1) 1839. 5. = 
oftaing T 5. 1820. 1. Of literature: Con- 
lads i the rules or models of Greek and 
iene intiquity ; hence transf. of art; opp. to 
Feed 1820. 1. Hist. Of or pertaining to a 
3) 1504 in a Presbyterian Church (see CLASSIS 
Ue diate a 
is to present new and profoun 
teas ina perfectly sound and c. Add 
Bins p. incial, and national synods MACAULA 
calis. E ssicalism = CLASSICISM. Cla'ssi 
Scholarsty assica-lity, c. quality or character; c. 
Classical ; an instance of c. learning, 
Classi lize v, = CLASSICIZE. Cla'ssically adv. 
use cism (kle-sisiz'm). 1837. [f. CLASSIC 
-] 1. The principles of classic literature 


corr. 3. In c. lands 


e 


D 5 
dl assin Püherenoo to classical style. 2. A 
1873. (i.e. Latin or Greek) idiom or form 


Clisera 
4elasslcist (kle-sisist). 1839. [f. as prec. + 
n upholder of classic style or form; 
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also, one who advocates the teaching of the 
Greek and Latin classics in schools. 
Classicize (klæ-sisəiz), v. 1854. [f. as prec. 
+ AZE.] To make classic; intr. to affect 
classic style or form. Š 
Classico-, comb. f. L. classicus CLASSIC. 
Classifiable (klesifoiib'), a. 1846. [f. 
CLASSIFY + -ABLE.] Capable of being classi- 


fied. 

Classific (klési-fik), a. rare. 1809. [f. 
classify, after pairs like pacify, pacific, etc. ; 
see -FIC.] That constitutes a class or classes; 
pertaining to classification. 

Classification (klw:sifike'Jon). 1790. [— 
Fr. classification (1787); see CLASS v., -FICA- 
TION.] 1. The action of classitying. 2. The 
result of classifying ; a systematic distribution 
or arrangement in a class or classes 1794. 
Hanes Cla:ssifica‘tional a. of or pertaining 

io c. 

Classificatory (klesifiké':teri), a. 1837. 
[f. CLASSIFICATION, after pacification, pacifica- 
tory; see -ORY'.] Tending or relating to 
classification, as the c. sciences. 

Classify (kle:sifoi), v. 1799. [Back-forma- 
tion from CLASSIFICATION.] To arrange or dis- 
tribute in classes according to a method or 
system. Hence Cla'ssifier, one who classi- 
fies. 

|| Classis (klesis). Pl. classes. 1593. [L., 
see CLASS sb.] 1. = Class sb. 1. 1601. 2. A 
division according to rank; a CLASS —1714. 3. 
Eccl. In certain churches : an inferior judica- 
tory consisting of the elders or pastors of the 
parishes or churches of a district; a presby- 
tery 1593; the district thus united 1053. f 4. 
In a library: The compartment formed by 
the book-shelves in the adjacent sides of two 
stalls, together with those under the window 
between them —1710. 

Cla:ssmate, -mate. 1862. A fellow student 
in the same class. 

Classy (kla'si), a. slang or collog. 1891. [f. 
Crass sb. + -Y'.] Superior, high-class. 

Clastic (klestik), a. 1875. [— Fr. clastique 
in same senses, f. Gr. «Aaovés broken in 
pieces + -ique -10.] 1. Geol. Consisting of 
broken pieces of older rocks 1877. 2. Anat. 
(Of a model) Composed of separable pieces; 
pertaining to such a model 1875. 

Clathrate (klepre't), a. 1858. [- L. clath- 
ratus, clathrare, f. clathri (pl.) lattice (Gr. 
xAMjópa bars); see -ATE*.] Bot. Resembling 
lattice-work; cancellate. So Clathroid a. 

Clatter (kle-toi) sb. 1460. [In XV clater, 
but possibly coeval with the verb ; corresp. to 
MDu. klatere, Du. klater rattle.] 1. A rattling 
noise made by the rapidly repeated collision 
of sonorous bodies that do not ring 1578. 2. 
Noisy talk; gabble 1460; in mod. Sc., gossip, 
tittle-tattle 1596. 

1. The c. of the hoes among the pebbles KINGS- 
LEY. 2. Hold stille thi clattur 1460. Such a c. of 
tongues tt empty heads Loner. Hence Cla'ttery 
a. (i ae » 

Clatter (kle-tes), v. [OE. *clatrian, im- 
plied in clatrung, corresp. to (M)Du. klateren 
rattle, chatter.) 1. intr. To make the noise 
described under CLATTER sb.; to rattle. Said 
of the instruments or the agent. Also with 
along, down, over, etc. 2. trans. To cause to 
rattle 1537. 3. intr. To chatter, babble; in 
mod. Sc., to tattle ME. t4. To utter in & 
chattering way; prate about —1735. Also 


abvb. 

1. They fall a-clattering with. . drums and kettles 
De For. 2. The servants c. the plates and glasses 
TUCKER. 3. The Load-starre of Reformation as 
some men c. Mint. Hence Clatterer. 

Claucht; see CLEEK t. 

Claude Lorraine glass. Also Claude- 
glass. 1789. [Named from Claude (of) Lor- 


raine (1600—1682).] A somewhat convex dark 
or coloured hand-mirror, used to reduce the 
proportions of a landscape. 

fClau'dicant, a. 1624. [7 claudicant-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. claudicare limp, f. 
claudus lame; see -ANT'.] Lame, halting 
(lit. and fig.) -1708. So t Claudica‘tion the 
action of limping. 

Claught, pa. t. of CLEEK v., to snatch, 
clutch. Also as sb. and v. Sc. 1800. 

Clause (kloz. ME. [-(O)Fr. clause = Pr. 
clauza = Gallo-Rom. *clausa, for L. clausula. 
close of a rhetorical period, (later) conclusion 


CLAVICYTHERIUM 


of a legal formula, section of law, fem. dim. f. 
claus-, pa. ppl. stem of claudere CLOSE v.] 1. 
A short sentence; a single passage of a dis- 
course or writing; a distinct member of à 
sentence, esp. in Gram. one containing a sub- 
ject and predicate. 2. A particular and 
Separate article, stipulation, or proviso, in 
any formal or legal document ME. t3. 
Close; esp. the close of a sentence —1724. 

2. The passing of a statute of twenty clauses 
STUBBS. Penal C., Saving C. 3. The sweet falling 
ocmi clauses BACON. Comb, C.-rolls, = CLOSE- 


+ Clau'ster, -re. [OE. clauster — L. clau- 
sirum; see CLOISTER. In ME. prob, formed 
suey from L.] A cloister, cell, or monastery 
1726. 

Claustral (kló:strü), a. ME. |-late L. 
claustralis, f. claustrum CLOISTER; see -AL'.] 
1. Pertaining to a cloister. 2. Cloister-liko 


1802. 

Claustrophobia  (klostrófó"-biü). ^ 1879. 
[mod.L., f. claustrum CLOISTER + -PHOBIA.] 
Path. A morbid dread of confined places. 

t Clawsure. ME. [- late L. clausura; see 
CLosuRE.] The action of closing or enclosing 
—1670; closed condition —1815; that which 
encloses —1069. 

Claut (klot), sb. Sc. and m. dial. 1697. 
[perh. conn. w. claw or claught.] A handful, 
a rakeful, a scraping. So Claut v. to scratch, 
claw, rake, scrape out, etc. 

Clavate (klé'-ve't), a. 1001. [-mod.L. 
clavatus, f. clava club; see -ATE*] tl. 
Knobbed. 2. Zool. and Bot. Club-shaped; 
thickened towards the apex like a club 1813. 
So Cla'vated a. 

Clave, pa. t. of CLEAVE v. 

j| Clavecin (kle-visin). 1819. [Fr. - med.L. 
clavicymbalum; see  CLAVICYMBAL. — The 
French name of the Harpsichord. Hence 
Cla'vecinist, a player on the c. 

Clavel (kle-vél. Now dial. 1002. [- OFr. 
clavel (mod. claveau) = med.L. clavellus dim. 
of L. clavis key; see -EL.] The lintel over & 
fire-place. Also in comb., as C.-piece, mantel- 
piece. var. Clavy. 

t Cla'vellated, a. 1660. [— med.L. clavel- 
latus (cineres clavellati, clavati), t. clavellus, 
dim. of L. clavus nail, + -atus -ATE*. So 
OFr. cendre clavelée (mod. gravelée)] In 
Clavellated Ashes : Potash obtained from tho 
dried and calcined lees of wine, for the use of 
dyers -1735. 

Claver (kle'-vox), sb. Sc. and n. dial. 1689. 
[Goes with CLAVER v.'] Idle garrulous talk; 
a piece of idle gossip. 

Ane Knox deaving us a’ wi’ his clavers ?1689. 

Claver (kle-voi), v. Now dial. ME. [Cf. 
Da. klavre, and mod.Du. klaveren, in same 
sense.] To climb, clamber. 

Claver (kléi-voz), v.* Sc. and n. dial. 1605. 
[Origin unkn.] To talk idly; to gossip, prate. 

Clavichord (kle-vikoid). Now Hist. 1483. 
— med.L. clavichordium, f. L. clavis key + 
chorda string, CHoRD.] A musical instrument 
with strings and keys, in its developed form 
resembling a square pianoforte. 

Clavicle (kl-vik'l, 1615. [- L. clavicula 
small key, door-bolt, applied in mod.L. to 
the bone because of its shape, dim, of clavis 
key; see -CULE.] 1. Anat. The collar-bone, 
which extends from the breast-bone to the 
shoulder-blade, forming part of the pectoral 
arch. In birds the two clavicles are united 
into the furculum or merrythought. t2. 
Bot. A tendril —1750. t 3. Conch. The head of 
a spiral shell —1774. 

Clavicorn (kle-vikoun) [- mod.L. clavi- 
cornis, f. L. clava club + cornu horn, Cf. Fr. 
clavicorne adj.] Ent. Club-horned : applied to 
the Clavicornes, a subsection of pentamerous 
beetles having club-shaped antenne. 

Clavicular (klevi-kimlz), a. 1824. [f. L. 
clavicula + -AR'.] Of or pertaining to the 
CziAvICLE. Hence Clavi'cularly adv. 

Clavicymbal (klævisi:mbăl). Now Hist. 
1492. [- med.L. clavicymbalum, f. clavis key 
+ eymbalum CYMBAL. See also CLAVECIN.] An 
old name of the Harpsichord. 

|| Clavicytherium (kle:visipi* rim). [Bet- 
ter clavicitherium, f. L. clavis + CITHER.] An. 
early musical instrument; in effect, an up- 
right spinet. var. Clavici‘thern. BROWNING. 


CLAVIER 


|| Clavier. 1708. [— Fr. clavier, or its deriv. 
G. klavier — med.L. claviarius, orig. ‘key- 
bearer’, f. L. clavis key.] 1. The keyboard or 
set of keys of a musical instrument. 2. 
(klávi*r. A German name of all keyboard 
instruments with strings ; now esp. the piano- 
forte 1845. 3. A dummy keyboard for 
practice. 

Claviform (klwe-vifoam), a. 1817. 
clava club + -FORM.] Club-shaped. 

T Claviger (kle-vidgoa) 1006. [— L. clavi- 
ger, f. clavis key or clava club + -ger; see 
-GEROUS.] One who carries a key or a club 
—1712. So Clavi'gerous a. (Dicts.) 

l| Clavis (klé‘-vis). 1649. [L.] A key. 

|| Clavus (klé-v5s). [L. clavus nail.) 1. = 
Corn sb.* 2. The disease ERGOT. 

Claw (klj) sb. [OE. clawu (new f. the 
obl. cases, the orig. nom. being repr. by 
cléa CLEE) = OFris. klé, kldwe, OS. clüàuua 
(Du. klauw), OHG. kldwa (G. klaue) :- 
WGme. *kláwa.] 1. The sharp horny nail 
arming the feet of birds and some beasts; 
also transf.; loosely, the foot thus armed OE. 
t 2. A hoof, or one of the parts of a (cloven) 
hoof —1661. 3. fig. ME. 4. transf. Any con- 
trivance resembling a claw OE. 5. Bot. The 
narrow sharpened base of the petal, in some 
flowers, by which it is attached 1794. 

3. In one's claws;in one's possession or power. 
4. The C. of a Hammer 1677. 

attrib. and Comb. : c.-hammer, a hammer with a 
€. for extracting nail hammer coat (collog.), a 
tail coat for evening dress; f -poll, a toady (cf. 
claw-back). 

Hence Clawed a. having claws. Claw'less a. 

Claw (kl), v. Pa. t. and pple. clawed. 
IOE. clawian, deriv. of clawu CLAW.] 1. trans. 
To scratch or tear with or as with claws. 2. 
To seize, grip, clutch, or pull with claws 
1557; intr. to grasp or clutch (at, etc.); to 
scratch at ME. 3, trans. To scratch gently, so 
as to relieve itching or to soothe ME. Also 
t/ig. 4. Hence: To flatter, cajole, fawn 
upon. Now dial. ME. Also + intr. 5. Naut. 
(intr.) To beat to windward from a lee-shore. 
Also to c. off or from (the shore). 1642. t 6. To 
Hi as with claws; to beat. Now dial. 
1584, 

2. But ud „hath clawed me in his clutch Hami. 
v. i. 80. 3. If eny wight wold c. us on the galle 
CHAUCER. 

Phrases. t To c. the back of (see sense 3); hence 
T Claw*-back, a toady. C. me and PU c. thee (see 
sense 4). + To c. away, off: to rate soundly, scold; 
T to get rid of. 

Clay (klé), sb. [OE. cl@ = OFris. klay, 
(M)LG., (M)Du. klei := WGmo. *klaija, f. 
*klai- *klei- *kli-; see OLAM v.!, CLEAM, 
OLEAVE v.*] 1. A stiff viscous earth, consist- 
ing mainly of aluminium silicate, and derived 
mostly from the decomposition of felspathic 
rocks. It is found in beds or other deposits at 
various depths, and forms with water a tena- 
cious paste which may be moulded into any 
shape, and hardens when dried. +2. Used 
transf. of bitumen, ete. —1584. 3. Used loosely 
for: Earth, moist earth, mire, mud ME. 4. 
Earth as the material of the human body 
(cf. Gen. 2:7); hence, the human body; the 
material part of man ME. 5. Short for clay- 
pipe (colloq.) 1803. 6. attrib. Of or made of 
elay 1523. 

1. Boulder, Kimmeridge, London, Oxford, Pur- 
beck C., etc. Brick, fire, plastic, porcelain, potter's 
€. pipe-c., etc. 2. The toughe cleye of Babilon 
called Bitumen EDEN. C. and C., differs in dignity 
gonw. IV. ii. 4. To moisten or wet one’s c. (joc.): to 

in 


If. L. 


Coi c.-band, a thin stratum of c.; hence c.- 
band ironstone, a variety of Chalybite; -brained 
a., dull, clod-pated ; -cold a., as cold as c. : usually 
of a dead body; c. iron-ore, c. ironstone, any 
iron-ore containing much c., esp. argillaceous 
hematite ; -mill, a mill for mixing and tempering 
¢.; -pipe, a tobacco-pipe made of baked c. (pipe- 
€.); -pit, a pit from which c. is dug; -puddle (see 
PUDDLE); -slate, an argillaceous sedimentary 
Tock, of bluish or greenish colour, having a cleav- 
age which crosses the original stratification at all 
angles; -stone, Min. a felspathic rock which 
emits an odour of damp c. when breathed upon. 

Hence Cla'yen a. (arch.) of c.; clay-. Clay-ey 
a. full of c. ; of the nature of c.; soiled with c.; c.- 
like; also fig. of ‘mortal clay’, Clay‘ish a. ? Obs. 

Clay (kl&), v. 1523. [f. prec. sb.] 1. To 
cover or dress with clay. 2. To treat (sugar) 
with clay in refining 1703. 
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Claye (kl) 1708. [- Fr. claie :- med.L. 
cláta, cléta, of Gaulish orig.; cf. Ir. cliath 
hurdle.] A hurdle. 

Claymore (klé'-m6*1). 1772. Hist. [f. Gaelic 
claidheamh klai-av sword + mór great.) The 
two-edged (rarely two-handed) broadsword of 
the ancient Scottish Highlanders. Also ellipt. 
a man armed with this. 

Cleach, cleech (klitf) v. Now dial. [ME. 
cleche, repr. OB. *cl&éan (*cl&hie) clutch, of 
unkn. orig. See CLEEK v., CLICK v.*] 1. To 
clutch (trans. and intr.). 2. To lift (water, eto.) 
in the hollow of the hand, or with a shallow 
vessel. ME. 

Clead, cleed, v. [ME. (north.) clepe, pa. t. 
cledde - ON. cleüa, pa. t. klædda :- Gmc. 
*klaibjan, f. *klaipa- cloth.] — CLOTHE v. 
Hence Clea:ding vbl. sb. clothing (Sc. and 
n. Eng.); Mech. a casing (as of felt or wood), 
to prevent radiation of heat, etc. 

Cleam, cleme, v. Now dial. [OE. cl@éman 
smear, anoint, daub = MDu. klémen, OHG. 
kleimen, ON. kleima daub, plaster :- Gme. 
*klaimjan, f. *klaimaz clay, f. base repr. by 
CLAY.) To smear. bedaub, plaster; to cause 
to stick. 

Clean (klin), a. (OE. cl@ne = OFris. kléne, 
kleine, OS. kléni (Du. kleen, klein small), 
OHG. kleini clear, delicate, neat, small (G. 
klein small) :- WGme. *klaini. The historical 
orig. sense ‘clear, pure’ is most nearly pre- 
served by Eng.] t 1. Clear; undimmed —1708. 
2. Pure; free from foreign matter OE. 3. Free 
from dirt or filth. Now the ordinary sense. 
OE. 4. Free from spiritual or moral pollu- 
tion. Const. tof, from. OE. 5. Free from 
ceremonial or sanitary defilement OE. 6. 
Clean in habit 1568. 7. Of style or language : 
Free from faults, correct, pure (arch.) ME. 
8. Proper; well-built, shapely ; clever, smart, 
dexterous ME. 9. Clear of obstructions, 
inequalities, or unevennesses ME. 10. With 
nouns of action, etc.; Entire, complete, per- 
fect, sheer. (Cf. T'o sweep clean.) ME. Also in 
comb. ; see after the adv. 

1. All of Diamond perfect pure and cleene 
SPENSER F.Q. I. vii, 33. 2. C. water ME., coal 
1872, land (mod.). 3. Cleane linnen Mids. N. 1v. 
ii. 41. A c. ship DE FOE. A c. copy 1889. C. Bill 
of Health (fig.): see BILL sb.^ To make a c. breast 
(fig.): see BREAST. 4. Create in mee a cleane heart, 
O God Ps. 51:10. 7. A clene and elegant stile 
E1yor. 8. The hocks and legs..'clean' 1836. 
A..c. field Cricket Annual. 9. C. coast, harbour 
SMYTH, oak 1884. A c. wound 1807. 10. To make 
cleane work CoTGR. Hence Clea'nish a. pretty c. 

Clean (klin), adv. (OE. cléne, cléne, f. the 
adj.] 1. In a clean manner (see CLEAN a. 1, 2, 
8, 10). 2. Without anything omitted or left; 
wholly, quite, absolutely OE. 

1. The room must be c. swept 1889. 2. C. off his 
head 1883. C. dismay'd SPENSER, bowled 1888. 

Clean-, adj. and adv. in comb. 

1. With 'pples., as c.-built, -complezioned, -going, 
ete. 2. c.-cut, sharply defined; -fingered, with 
nimble fingers; scrupulous, honest; -handed, 
having clean hands, free from wrong-doing; 
-limbed, shapely of limb; -timbered, well-built, 
clean-limbed. 

Clean (klin), v. 1450. [In xv clene, f. the 
adj.; in current use more literal than to 
cleanse.] To make CLEAN (see CLEAN a.). Also 
absol. and intr. 1708. 

To c. shoes 1714, a portrait TYNDALL, a ship's 
bottom DAMPIER, fish LANE, land 1886. 

Phrases. To c. out: to c. by emptying ; transf. to 
exhaust, leave bare. Also fig. slang. To rook. 
Hence Clea'nable a. Clea-ner, one who or that 
which cleans. 

Clean, sb. 1872. [f. the verb.] An act of 
cleaning : chiefly in comb., as a clean up, out, 
ete. spec. (in U.S. Mining) clean-up : the col- 
lecting of all the product of a given period or 
operation. 

Cleanly (kle-nli), a. [OE. clnlié ; see -LY *.] 
f 1. Morally or spiritually clean —1683. + 2. 
Clean: as clothes, etc. 1590. 3. Habitually 
clean; habitually kept clean 1500. 4. Con- 
ducing to cleanness 1611. +5. Neat; dex- 
terous, elegant 1712. 

1. A man of c. behaviour 1683. 3. Some plain but 
¢. country maid DRYDEN. An honest c. Alehouse 
WALTON. 4. Ac. diet BURTON. Hence Clea'nlily 
adv. Clea-nliness, c. quality or state. 

Cleanly (kli-nli), adv. (OB. cl&nli¢e; see 
-ty*.] In a clean manner (see CLEAN a.); 


CLEAR 


f completely —1655; f ably, adr = 

Tle purge. and liue c. 1 Hen. IV, vv. dog. e 
Cleanness (klin;nes) (OE. cl&nes; seo 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being CLEAN 
(lit. and fig.). 

t C. of teeth: scarcity of food. (Amos 4: 6.) 
Cleansable (klenzib’l), a. 1483. qf, 
CLEANSE v. + -ABLE.] That can be cleansed, 
Cleanse (klenz), v. [OE. clZnsian; the mod, 
Sp. follows the adj.] 1. To make clean; to 
purify, to free from dirt, infection, guilt, pol- 
lution, ẹ charge, etc. Also absol. In the 
literal senses now usually clean. 2, To clear, 
to rid of, from ME. 3. To purge; also absol. 


1. You cannot c. your heart with tears 
What God hath cleansed, that call PE 
common Acts 10:15. Hence Cleanser, 

Clear (kli*i, a., adv., and sb. (ME. clêr = 
OFr. cler (mod. clair) := L, clarus bright, 
clear, etc.) 

A. adj. I. 1. Of light : + orig. Brightly shin- 
ing —1007; now, pure, unclouded. Of a fire; 
Without flame or smoke. 1611. 2. Fully 
light, bright, serene (arch.); free from cloud, 
mists, and haze; fig. serene ME. 3. Trans- 
parent, translucent ME. 4. Shining; lustrous 
ME.; f of women : Beauteous —1578. t 5. fig. 
Tllustrious. [So L. clarus.] 1005. 

1. Cleare as the sun S. of S. 6:10. 2. Almost 
cleere dawn Meas. for M. 1v. ii. 226. A c, frosty 
evening 1872. fig. His brow grew c. LYTTON. 

II. 1. Clearly seen, distinct 1835. 2. Easy to 
understand, perspicuous ME. 3. Distinct, 
free from confusion ME. 4. Evident, plain 
ME. 5. Of the eyes, etc.: Having keen 
perception 1576. 6. That discerns without 
confusion of ideas ME. 7. Of persons: Sub- 
jectively free from doubt; certain, positive, 
determined 1604. 

2. The words are cleare and plaine 1615. To make 
oneself c. JowETT. 3. C. notions of Jaw and 
government MACAULAY. 4. Quoth Hudibras, The 
case is c. BUTLER. 6. C. thinkers always have a 
c. style BUCKLE. 7. I am not c, on the point Hr. 
MARTINEAU. 

III. Of sound: Ringing, pure and well- 
defined ; distinctly audible ME. 

IV. 1. fig. from I. 3: Pure, unsophisticated 
ME. 2. Unspotted; innocent ME. 

1. Fame is the spur that the c. spirit doth raise 
Lycidas 70, 2. Duncane. .hath bin So cleere in his 
great Office Macb. I. vii. 18. ^ 

V. 1. Unencumbered ; net 1500. 2. Unquali- 
fled; absolute, complete; sheer 1529. 3. Free 
from contact; quite free; quit, rid 1058. 
4. Unobstructed; unoccupied; open 1568, 
5. Emptied of contents, load, or cargo 1607. 
6. Free from legal or other complications 1635. 
7. U.S. slang. Unadulterated, pure, real 1837, 

1. A c. thousand a year for doing. .nothing 
Copper, 2. Three feet c. 1889. 3. Let me be 
cleere of thee Twel. N. Iv. i. 4. 4. Seeing the coast 
cleere GREENE. 6. I was now a c. man DE For. 

B. adv. [Partly the adj. used predicatively; 
partly after native Eng. advs., esp. CLEAN 
adv.] 1. Brightly ME. t 2. = CLEARLY 1782. 
t 3. = CLEAN adv. 2. 1690. x 

C. sb. I. Ellipt. t 1. A fair lady (in ME. 
+2. Brightness, clearness —1011. 3. Clear 
space 1715. 

2. Thy cleere with cloudy darkes is scar'd LODGE. 
3. In the c.: in interior measurement. _ 

II. Verbal sb. f. CLEAR v. A clearing of the 
sky, weather, etc. 1694. 

Comb.: c.-cut a. sharply chiselled, sharply de- 

(lit. and fig.) 
a clear 
g Clear 


fined; -eyed a. having clear eyes ( 
-headed, having, or characteristic of, 
head; -hea'dedness; -si'éhted a. havin, 
ight; -ness. 
tie Clea‘rish a. Clea:rly adv. Clea'rness. 
Clear (klis), v. ME. [f. Ciara] 1. d 
make or become CLEAR or bright. Also Wi 
up. 2. To make pure from stain; to purify, 
clarity ; to prove innocent; to acquit ME. 9. 
To make (a person) clear as to a matter MES 
to elucidate ME.; fto prove —1770. 4. i 
make clear of things or persons that obstruct 
or cumber a space 1530. 5, Hence, gen 6 
free or rid of. Now a leading sense. 1535. 6. 
To remove, so as to leave the place or d 
clear. Also with away, off, out. 1672. 7. ee 
To depart, so as to leave the place CIEN. 
Also with off, out. 1832. 8. To make or beoi 
clear of contents or burden; to ox ae 
1699. 9. To get (a thing or oneself) clear a 
from 1599; to pass clear of, get clear throug! 


CLEARANCE 


from 1634; to leap clear over, pass 
or oD 10. To settle, discharge a debt, 
bill Also with off. 1596. t intr. To settle 
M 1T. 11. To set free from debt, eto, 
1704. Also absol. 12. To free (a ship or cargo) 
by satisfying the customs, harbour dues, ete. 
1703 ; also absol. ; hence, to leave a port under 
such conditions 1807. 13. To make in clear 
profit 1719. 14. To pass through the Clear- 

-House 1868. 

e the air : orig. to free from mists, ete. ; now, 
thm sultry conditions which precede a storm. 
To c. the sight SHAKS., the brain DISRAELI, the 
Voice DE FOE. 2. How! would’st thou c. rebellion 
ApDISON. To c. oneself of an imputation LOCKE. 
3. To c. one's meaning 1857. ‘The evidence of 
time doth c. this assertion BACON. 4. Police to c. 
the way SALA. To c. the coasts 1530, the decks 
1870, a ship for action 1889, land (for cultivation) 
1705, 5. To c. the house of people 1860, cotton 
from dirt URE. 6. To c. a wreck 1823. 8. To c. 
a ship; to discharge it of its cargo. 9. With one 
brave bound the copse he cleared SCOTT. 11. To 
c. an encumbered estate W. PENN. 12. The 
steamer. „cleared at Christiania..bound for New 


York 1889. 
With adverbs: To c. out: a. To ‘clean out’ of 


cash. b. To clear on leaving port. To c. up: To 
make or become clear, orderly, or perspicuous. 
Hence Clearrage, the action of clearing; ta 
clearing, Clea'rer, one who or that which 
CLEARS; also used techn. 

Clearance (kli*-riins). 1563. [f. CLEAR v. 
+ -ANCE.] 1. The action of clearing, or mak- 
ing clear. 2. Comm. The clearing of a ship at 
the Custom-House. Cf. CLEAR v. 12. 1731. 3. 
Aclear space. spec. In the steam-engine : the 
distance between the cylinder-cover and the 
piston when at the end of its stroke. 1788. 4. 
A CLEARING (sense 2) 1839. 5. A certificate 
that a ship has been cleared on leaving port 
1727. 6. Clear or net proflt (rare) 1864. 

1. The c. of a property from encumbrances 1884, 
of a storm FROUDE. The Highland clearances 


Clear-cole (kli»-ko*l). 1823. [- Fr. claire 
colle clear glue or size.) A preparation of size 
mixed with whiting or white-lead used as & 
first coating in house-painting; a coating of 
size in gilding. 

Clearing (kli°-rin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. CLEAR 
v: + ING] 1. The action of the vb. CLEAR, 
in various senses. 2. A piece of land cleared 
for cultivation 1 t3. Comm. — CLEAR- 
ANOE 2. -1769. 4. The passing of cheques, 
bills, etc., through a clearing-house 1883. 
age h 

» Upon his said Justification, and C. 1604, 2. A 
tiny c. pared from the edge of as UY LOWELL. 

Clearing House, clearing-house. 1832. 
An institution in London established by the 
bankers for the adjustment of their mutual 
claims for cheques and bills, by exchanging 
them and settling the balances. Extended to 
similar institutions, as the Railway Clearing 
House, etc. Also attrib. 

Clear-obscure. [After 
AP = CHIAROSOURO. 

i lear-starch, v. 1709. To stiffen and dress 
Cle with clear or colourless starch, 
eres var. of CLERESTORY. 

(une (klit), sb. [OE. *cléat = MLG. *klót 

toe kloot) ball, sphere, OHG. kldz clod, 

Wa Neige (G. kloss clod, dumpling)? 

Pun klaut-, rel. to *klàüt- Cor, CLOUT sb.‘ 
ot a ME. 2. Naut. Orig. a small wedge 
aton " bolted on its side to a spar, eto., to 

eae ee from slipping (stop-c.), afford a 

m g (step-c.), or serve as a point of attach- 

E EON resistance ME. Extended to pieces 

is se iron) of various shapes, bolted on 

belayin DE a ship for various purposes, as & 

Sede ds a launching c., etc. 1769. 3. A 

lett ene. or other piece fastened on, or 

handle Ae for any purpose; e.g. as a 

RUND 1794. (f. proo.sb.] To fasten 

Plates UT Oto aan strengthen with thin 

e: PvAb' 

Rh fo edis dEvRS 1), a. 1846. [f. CLEAVE 

split, " at can be cloven, cleft, or 

Cle: US 
io] 1 e d veda) 1816. [f. as prec. + 
splittin, action or faculty of cleaving or 
divisio ee the state of being cleft; 

Pose and fig.) 1867. 2. spec. (Min.) 

ment in laming which can be split 


Fr. clair-obscur.] 
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asunder, and along the planes of which the 
substance naturally splits; the property of 
splitting along such planes 1830, 3. (Geol.) 
Slaty c. : the fissile structure in clay slate and 
similar rocks, whereby these split into the 
thin laminæ or slates used in roofing, eto. 
This structure is quite distinct from, and in 
origin posterior to, the stratification and 
jointing. 1839. (with pl.) The plane in which 
a crystal or rock may be split 1817. 

Cleave, sb. Ir. 1586, [- Ir. cliabh basket, 
cage, chest.] A basket. 

Cleave (kliv), v.* Pa. t. clove, clave, 
cleaved, cleft; Pa. pple. cloven, clove, 
cleaved, cleft. [OE.cléofan = OS. klioban 
(Du. klieven), OHG. kliuban (G. klieben), ON. 
kljúfa :- Gmc. *kleuban.] 1. trans. To part or 
divide by a cutting blow; to hew asunder; 
to split; to pierce and penetrate 1558. 2. 
To separate or sever by dividing or splitting 
ME. 3. intr. (for reft.) To split or fall asunder 
ME. 4. intr. To cleave one's way 1655. 

1. Abraham..claue the wood for the burnt 
offering Gen. 22:3. To cleaue a heart in twaine 
Meas. for M. m1. i. 63. To c. the flood MILT. P.R. 
111, 433. 3. The ground claue asunder Numb. 16:31. 

Cleave (kliv), v.* Pa. t. cleaved, clave. 
Pa. pple. cleaved. [The pres. form repr. OE. 
cleofian, clifian = OS. clibon (Du. kleven), 
OHG. klebén (G. kleben) += WGmo. wk. vb. 
*klibójan, -&jan, f. *klib-, the strong form of 
which is repr. by OE. clifan, ME. clive, pa. t. 
claf, later clave (A.V.) = O.S. bikliban (Du. be- 
klijven), OHG. kliban, ON. klifa; f. li- stick, 
adhere (cf. CLAY, CLIMB).] 1. To stick fast or 
adhere, as by a glutinous surface, to. Also fig. 
2. In wider sense : To cling or hold fast to; to 
attach oneself fo ME. 3. To adhere or cling 
to (a person, party, principle, etc.); to remain 
attached to ME. t4. To remain steadfast 
—1594. 

1. Their tongue cleaued to the roof of their 
mouth Job 29:10. fig. A..phrase cleaving as it 
were to the memory PALEY. 3. He schal clyue to 
his wyf WYcLrF Ephes. 5:31. The mercenary 
soldiers..clave to King Henry FREEMAN. 

Cleavelandite (klivlándoit) 1823. If. 
Cleaveland the mineralogist + -ITE* 2 b.] 
Min. A variety of albite from Chesterfield, 
Mass. 

Cleaver (kli-vox). 1483. [f. CLEAVE v.' + 
-ER'.] One who or that which cleaves; spec. 
& butcher's chopper for cutting up carcasses. 

Cleavers (kli-veaz), cli- (kli-). [Earliest 
forms cliure, clyure, superseding OE. clife = 
OS. kliba, OHG. kliba, f. base of CLEAVE v.* 
Apprehended as an agent-noun of clive, 
CLEAVE.) Bol. The climbing plant Galium 
aparine or Goose-grass, which adheres by 
its hooked prickles to clothes, etc. 

|| Cleché, -ée (kle-tfi, || kleje), a. 1688. (Fr. 
cléché key-holed.] Her. a. Voided or hollowed 
throughout, as a cross showing only a 
narrow border. b. Of a cross: Having the 
extremities shaped like the handle of an 
ancient key. 

Cleck (klek), v. Chiefly Sc. ME. [- ON. 
klekja hatch. Cf. CLETCH.] trans. Of birds: 
To hatch. Alsotransf.and fig. Hence Cle'ck- 
ing vbl. sb. hatching. 

Cledge (kleds). 1723. [prob. conn. W. 
Crac.) In Kent, etc., clay or clayey soil; in 
Bedfordshire, the upper of the two beds of 
Fuller's Earth. Hence Cle'dgy a. clayey; 
sticky. 

Clee. Now dial. OE. [var. of CLAW, repr. 
OE. cléa (clo). See CLAW.] = CLAW sb. 1, 2. 

Cleek (klik), sb. Chiefly Se. ME. |f. 
CLEEK v.; cf. CLICK sb.*] 1. A large hook or 
crook for catching hold of something. 2.Golf. 
An iron-headed club with a straight narrow 
face and a long shaft 1829. 

Cleek (klik), v. n. dial. Pa. t. claucht, 
claught. ME. [north. var. of cleach, cleech, 
repr. OE. *clacan clutch; cf. CLICK v.!] 1. 
trans. To seize with the?clutch or hand; to 
clutch firmly, suddenly, or eagerly. 2. To 
snatch ME. 3. To lay hold of with a cleek 1857. 

Clef? (klef). 1579. [- Fr. clef :— L. clavis 
key.] Mus. A character placed on a particular 
line of a stave, to indicate the name and 
pitch of the notes standing on that line, and 
hence of the other notes. Occas. loosely = 
stave. Also fig. 


CLENCH 

There are three clefs in use, the C, tenor, or alto 
clef, the G or treble clef, and the F or 
bass clef, which denote respectively e 
the middle C on a piano, the G above, pe 
and the F below. They are written 
respectively as here shown. In modern music the 
C clef is called the soprano, alto, or tenor clef, as 
it is placed upon the first, third, or fourth line of 
the stave. 

f Clef*. rare. 1494. [app. AFr. *clef = 
L. clavus nail.] The pin of a weighing beam 
—1508. 

Cleft, clift, sb. [Earliest form clift; the 
present form, due to assim. to cleft, pa. pple. 
of CLEAVE v.', dates from xvi. In XVI-XVII 
confounded w. Curr.) 1. A space or division 
made by cleaving; a split, fissure, crack, 
crevice. 2. spec. a. The parting of the thighs, 
the fork. Now dial. ME. b. A crack of the 
skin; a disease of the feet of horses 1576. 3. 
Split wood, esp. for fuel. Now dial. ME. 

Comb. c.-graft v. to graft in a c. or slit made 
for the purpose. 

Cleft (kieft), ppl. a. ME. [f. CLEAVE v.'; 
cf. CLOVEN.] Split asunder; partly split; bi- 
furcate. Also fig. 

C. palate: a malformation in which a longitudinal 
gap exists in the middle or on either side of the 
roof of the mouth. A c. stick: a position in which 
advance and retreat are alike impossible, a fix. 
CO. foot, hoof: = cloven foot, etc. 

Cleft, pa. t. and pple. of CLEAVE v. 
of CLEAVE v.* 

Cleg (kleg). Now Sc. and dial. 1449. i- 
ON. kleggi, mod. Norw. klegg.] A gadfly, 
horse-fly, or breeze. 

Cleido-mastoid (kleido;ms'stoid), a. [f. 
Gr. xs, rìa- key, clavicle + MASTOID.] 
Anat. Pertaining to the clavicle and mastoid 
process. 

Cleistogamic (kloistogee-mik), a. 1877. (t- 
Gr. xàacrós closed + yduos marriage + -10; cf 
phanerogamic.] Bot. Applied to certain small 
inconspicuous permanently closed flowers, 
adapted for self-fertilization, occurring in 
various plants on the same individuals 
as the normal flowers, which in such cases 
are either cross-fertilized or barren. So 
Cleisto‘gamous a. Cleisto'éamy, th 
occurrence of cleistogamous flowers. 

Cleithral (kloi-pral), a. 1850. [f. Gr. KAct- 
bpo» bar for closing a door + -AL'.] Gr. Arch. 
Of a temple: Covered in: opp. to HYPA- 
THRAL. 

Clem (klem), clam (klem), v. dial. 1540. 
[repr. OE. beclemman confine, shut in, OS. 
klemmian pinch, constrain := W Gmo. *klamm- 
jan, f. Gme. *klam- press or squeeze to- 
gether; see CLAM sb.'] trans. To pinch; to 
waste with hunger, starve. Also intr. 

Clematis (kle-matis). 1551. [- L. clematis 
= Gr. KAnuaris, f. kMjua vine-branch.] Bot. A 
genus of twining shrubs (N.O. Ranunculacez), 
having flowers with a showy calyx and no 
corolla, and seed-vessels adorned with long 
feathery appendages. The only British 
species is C. vitalba, also called Virgin’s 
Bower, Traveller’s Joy, and Old Man's 
Beard. t2. The Periwinkle —1007. 

t Clemence. [- Fr. clémence — L. clemen- 
tia; see next.) = next. 

Clemency (kle'ménsi). 1553. [- L. clemen- 
tia; see -ENCY.] 1. Mildness or gentleness of 
temper in the exercise of authority or power; 
mercy, leniency. 2. Mildness of weather or 
climate 1667. 

1. A prince. .famous for his c. FULLER. C...is 
the standing policy of constitutional governments 
HALLAM. 

Clement (kle-mént), a. 1483. [- L. clemens, 
-ent; see -ENT. Cf. Fr. clément.] 1, Mild and 
humane in the exercise of power or author- 
ity; merciful, lenient, kindly. 2. Of weather, 
etc.: Mild; opp. to inclement (rare) 1622. 
Hence Clemently adv. var. t Clementi- 
ous, -ly. . 

Clementine (kleméentein, a. ME. [= 
med.L. Clementinus, t. Clemens, the adj. used 
as a proper name.] Of or pertaining to 
Clement: esp. to Clement of Rome and 
writings ascribed to him; also, to Pope 
Clement V and his Constitutions. Also as sb. 
(in both applications). 

Clench (klenJ), sb. 1598. [f. CLENCH vt 

= C1Non sb. q.v. 2. The action of clenching 


CLENCH 


(the fists, etc.); fig. conclusive confirmation, 
etc. Formerly also CLINCH. 1779. 

Clench (klenf) v. [OE. -clenéan = OHG. 
klenken :- Gmo. *klapkjan, f. *klapk- *klepk- 
*klupk-, parallel to *klapg-, etc. (see CLING v.) ; 
see CLINCH v.] 1. = CLINCH. 2. To set firmly 
together, close tightly (the fingers, fist, teeth). 
Formerly also CLINCH. 1747. Also fig. 

Clenched (klenft, poet. kle-nféd), ppl. a. 
ME. [f. prec. + -ED!.] Firmly fastened, 
tightly closed. 

Clencher (kle-nfoa). 1559. [f. as prec. + 
-ER'.] He who or that which clenches; a 
conclusive statement, argument, etc. (more 
commonly clincher). 

Clencher-built: see CLINKER 8b. 

t Clepe, v. [OE. clipian :- Gmo. *klipdjan, 
also *klippjan repr. by OFris. klippa, kleppa 
ring, LG. klippen sound, resound.] 1. intr. 
To cry, call 1563. 2. trans. To call (a person) 
—1567; to address —1513. 3. To call by the 
name of, call, name. Still used as arch., esp. 
in the pa. pple. ycleped, yclept (ikle-pt). OE. 
4. ellipt. To speak of. CHAUCER. Hence 
t Clepe sb. a call (rare). 

|| Clepsydra (kle:psidrá). Pl. -as, and -2e. 
1646. [L. — Gr. xAe/iiópa, f. xAej-, comb. form 
of «Aérrew steal + wp water.] A water- 
clock used by the ancients to measure time 
by the discharge of water. 

Cleptomania, var. of KLEPTOMANIA. 

Clerestory (kli*-ast6°ri). ME. |f. celere 
CLEAR a. (‘light, lighted’) + STOREY. Cf. AL. 
historia (= storey) clara xv.) The upper 
part of the nave, choir, and transepts of 
any large church, containing a series of 
windows, clear of the roofs of the aisles, 
admitting light to the central parts of the 
building. Also transf. 

attrib. Clerestory window: a window having no 
cross piece to divide the light. 

t Cle-rete. [ME. clerte, var. of clarte- 
(O)Fr. clarté :- L. claritas. The var. clerte 
was due to assim. to the adj. cler CLEAR. 
Superseded by Crariry.] Clearness, bright- 
ness, lustre; glory, renown —1520. 

Clergess. Hist. ME. [- OFr. clergesse, fem. 
of clerc ; see CLERK, -ESS'.] A female scholar; 
a member of a female religious order. 

fClergion. Also -eon. ME. [-OFr. 
clerjon (mod. clergeon), dim. of clerc CLERK.] 

A young clerk or chorister; also fig. —1540. 

Clergy (kl$a1dsi) ME. (repr. two Fr. 
words: (O)Fr. clergé :— eccl.L. clericatus, f. 
clericus (see CLERK, -ATE?), and (O)Fr. clergie, 
f. clerc + -ie -Y*, with -g- after clergé.] t1. 
The clerical office -1561. 2. concr. The clerical 
order; the body of men set apart by ordina- 
tion for religious service in the Christian 
church; opp. to laity. (Orig. a term of the 
Catholic church. ME.  tíransf. of the 
priestly order in non-Christian religions 
-1727. 3. As tr. Gr. «AMfjpos, and xXípov in 1 
Pet. 5:3 ME. 4. Clerkly skill; learning (mod. 
Fr. clergie). Obs. exc. in provb. ME. 5. Old 
Law. Benefit of (his) clergy, also simply (his) 
clergy : orig. the privilege allowed to clergy- 
men of exemption from trial by a secular 
court; modified and extended later to every 
one who could read. (Thus ‘benefit of the 
clerical office’ became = ‘benefit of scholar- 
ship’.) Abolished in 1827. Cf. NECK-VERSE. 
ME. Also attrib. 

2. The c. and laity BLACKSTONE. A married c. 
WHATELEY. 4. An Ounce of Mother-Wit is worth 
a Pound of C., or Book-learning 1690. 5. By the 
Laws of this Realm the Benefit of C. is not 
allowed to Women convicted of Felony 1623. 
Hence Cle'rgiable a. admitting benefit of c. 
+ Cle'rgial a. clerkly. 

Clergyman (kJ3-1dgimén). 1577. A man 
of the clerical order; an ordained minister of 
the Christian church. (In England, commonly 
meaning a minister of the Church of Eng- 
land.) t transf. (see CLERGY 2) —1693. So 
Clergy-woman, ta nun; tà priestess; a 
clergyman's wife, etc. (joc.) 

Cleric (klerik) 1621. [-ecel.L. clericus 
(Jerome) — Gr. xAnpixds (eccl) belonging to 
the Christian ministerial order, f. xAjpos lot, 
heritage, as used (e.g.) in Acts 1:17 ‘the lot 
(«Mipos) of this ministry'.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to the clergy, CLERICAL. B. sb. A 
clergyman. Often used instead of CLERK 
(sense 1), as less ambiguous. 1621. 
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Clerical (kle-rikal), a. (sb.) 1592. [— eccl.L. 
clericalis, f. clericus; see CLERIC, -AL'.] 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of, the clergy 
or a clergyman. 2. Of or pertaining to a 
CLERK or penman, of clerks 1798. 3. sb. A 
cleric 1837. 

1. C. garb LYTTON. 2. A c. error GURWOOD. 
Hence Cle'ricalism, c. principles; c. rule; c. 
partisanship. Clerica:lity, a c. trait; c. quality or 
condition. Cle-rically adv. 

Cle-ricate. [— eccl.L. clericatus ; see CLERGY, 
-ATE?.] Clerical office. BROWNING. 

Clericity (kliri-siti). [f. CLERIC; see -ICITY.] 
Clerical quality or status. 

Clerico- (kle-riko), comb. f. L. clericus, = 
clerically-, clerical and. ., as in c.-liberal, etc. 

Clerisy (klerisi. 1818. [app. after G. 
Klerisei.] 1. Learned men as a body, scholars. 
2. = CLERICITY 1858. 

1. A learned body, or c., as such COLERIDGE. 

Clerk (klàik, klð1k), sb. [Late OE. cleric, 
clerc — eccl.L. clericus CLERIC; this merged 
with ME. clerc - (O)Fr. clerc of the same 
origin.] 1. A churchman, clergyman, or eccle- 
siastic. (Now often repl. by CLERIC.) 2. Be- 
fore the Reformation, esp. a member of the 
five ‘minor orders’, as distinct from ‘holy 
orders’. Hence, applied to laymen who per- 
form such of these offices as survive. 1549. 
3. A man (or woman) of book learning, one 
able to read and write; a scholar. (Nowarch.) 
ME. t4. In early times, Clerks (in sense 1, 
identical with 3) transacted all business in- 
volving writing —1555. 5. Hence, in current 
use; a. An officer who has charge of the 
records, correspondence, etc., and conducts 
the business, of any department, court, cor- 
poration, or society 1526. b. A subordinate 
employed to make written entries, keep 
accounts, etc. 1512. 

1. The placing of one c. in two churches HOOKER. 
2. The Parish C., the lay officer of a parish church 
who assists the clergyman by leading the people in 
responses, assisting at marriages, baptisms, etc. 
Bible C., a scholar who reads the lessons in some 
college chapels. 3. That noble poete and grete 
clerke vyrgyle CAXTON. 5. a. e to the School- 

, Town-c., etc. b. The telegraph c. 1865. 

Hence Clerk v. (collog.) to act as c. Clerk: je 
clerk's work. Cle*rkdom, the status or function 
ofa c, ; clerks collectively. Cle*rkhood, thestatus 
of a clergyman (arch.), or of an office c. Cle-rkish 
a, Cle'rkless a. Clerk-like a. and adv. Clerk- 
ling, a young or petty c. Cle'rkship, the position 
or function of a c.; book-learning. 

Clerkly (klà-ikli), a. 1528. [f. CLERK sb. + 
-LY', modelled on clerkly adv., which is after 
late L. clericaliter.] 1. Clerical 1565. 2. Book- 
learned (arch.) 1528. 3. Skilled in penman- 
Ship 1808. 4. Of or belonging to an office 
clerk 1845. So Cle'rkly adv. Hence Cle'rk- 
liness, c. quality. 

Clero- (kli?-ro), comb. f. late L. clerus, Gr. 
xMipos, in the sense of ‘clergy’, as t Clero- 
la'ical a., composed of clergy and laity. 

Cleromancy. ? Obs. 1620. [f. Gr. «Afjpos 
lot + -MANOY.] Divination by lots. 

Clerstory, obs. f. CLERESTORY. 

Cleruch (kli*r2k,-4k). 1847. [- Gr. «Anpod- 
xos allottee, f. xàñpos lot + éxev have, 
hold.] Gr. Antig. At Athens, a citizen who 
received an allotment of land in a foreign 
state, but retained his rights as a citizen at 
home. Hence Cleruchy (kli*-rüki) [Gr. «An- 
poa], allotment of land among cleruchs; 
a body of cleruchs. 

| Clerum. 1655. [Short for concio ad 
clerum, discourse to the clergy.] A Latin 
sermon preached on certain occasions at the 
English Universities. 

Cletch, sb. dial. Also clatch. 1691. [f. 
OLECK v. ; cf. bake, batch, etc. Cf. CLUTCH sb.] 
A hatching (of chickens); contempt. a family. 

Cleuch, cleugh (kliux, klix). Sc. ME. [Se. 
form of CLOUGH, q.v.] 1. A ravine with steep 
sides, usually that of a stream or torrent. 
(Freq. in place-names, as Buccleuch, etc.) 2. 
The precipitous side of a gorge 1533. 

Cleve, cleeve (kliv). Now local. [ME. 
cleof, cleove, var. of clif CLIFF, founded on OE. 
cleofu, cleofum. (Occas. erron. cleave, as if 
conn. w. cleave to split.) Freq. in local names, 
as Clevedon, Cleveland, etc.] 1. = CLIFF 
(dial.). t2. The shore of the sea. ME. only. 
3. = Sc. brae ME. 


CLICK 


Clever (kle-və1), a. Also cliver, 
ME. [perh. rel. to CLIVER ab. in pets 
‘nimble of claws, sharp to seize’. Cf, rare 
Sc. cleverous apt to seize, similarly assoc, W, 
cluik claw. Corresp. in form and sense to LG. 
klöver, klever, MDu. klever sprightly, brisk, 
smart, suggests that the word may belong to 
the LG. area.) 1. Nimble-handed; adroit, 
dexterous in the use of the limbs, ete. 2. 
Possessing skill or talent; dexterous; adroit, 
(The current sense.) 1716. Of things: Done 
with adroitness or skill, ingenious 1704, 3, 
Nimble, active (dial.) 1694. 4, Clean-limbed, 
well-made; handsome. Now dial. and U.S. 
1674. 5. Handy 1715 ; ‘nice’; convenient; agree- 
able, amiable 1738. Also as quasi-adv. (dial.). 

1. The old mare is as c. as a cat 1888, 2.0. 
drawings MME. D'ARBLAY. 4. The girl was a 
tight c. wench as any was ARBUTHNOT (J.). 5. A 
C. boat STEVENSON. Then come, put the jorum 
about, And let us be merry and c. GOLDSM. Hence 
Cle'verish a. somewhat c. Cle-verly adv, in a c. 
manner (in all senses) ; dial. and U.S. completely; 
quite, ‘clean’. Cle*verness, the quality of beinge, 

Clevis (kle-vis). 1592. [perh. repr. OE. 
*clyfes :— *klubisi, f. *klub- wk. grade of 
*kleub- ; see CLEAVE v. ', the thing being perh. 
orig. a forked or cloven piece.] A U-shaped 
piece of iron, with a pin or bolt passing 
through holes in the two ends, for bolting on 
to the end of a beam or the like so as to form 
a loop to which tackle may be attached, 

Clew (kl'u), sb. See also CLUE. [OE. cliwen, 
cleowen = MLG., Du. kluwen, f. base of 
OHG. kliuwa, kliuwi ball, sphere, prob, ult. 
rel. to CLAW. For loss of final n cf. eve, game, 
maid.) t1. A globular body; a ball -1796, 
2. esp. A ball of thread or yarn. (‘The regular 
term in Sc. and n. Eng.) OE. Also fig. 3. 
Hence, that which guides or threads a way 
through a maze, perplexity, difficulty, intri- 
cate investigation, etc. ME.; hence, an indi- 
cation to follow, a key. See CLUE, 1724. 4, A 
thread or cord (in a series) 1700; the series of 
cords by which a hammock is suspended 
1834. 5. Naut. A lower co of a square 
sail, or the aftmost corner of a fore-and-aft 
sail 1627. 

2. fig. You haue wound a goodly clewe Al's Well 
I. iil. 188. 3. With clews like these they tread the 
maze of state CRABBE. The » the great puzzle 
FREEMAN. Comb.: c.-bottom, a reel to wind a c. 
on; -garnet, clue-garnet, Naut. a tackle to clew 
up the courses or lower square-sails in furling; 
Hine, clue-line, a tackle connecting the c. of à 
sail to the upper yard or the mast; occas. = ¢.- 
garnets. 

Clew, clue (klà), v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To coil up into a ball. 2. To point out as by à 
clew 1925. 3. To track as by a clew 1003. 4. 
Naut. To c. up : to draw the clews (of sails) up. 
to the yard in preparation for furling. To [3 
down : to let down (sails) by the clews in un- 
furling them. Also absol. 

2. A woman might..clew me out the way to 
happinesse BEAUM. & FL. 

|| Cliché (klife). 1832. [Fr., subst. use of pa. 
pple. of clicher stereotype, said to be imit. of 
the sound produced by dropping the matrix 
on the molten metal (cf. G. klitsch slap, clash, 
perh. the immed. source)] A stereotype 
block; a cast or ‘dab’; esp. a metal stereo- 
type of a wood-engraving used to print from. 
b. fig. A stereotyped expression, a common- 
place phrase 1892. 

Click (klik), sb. 1611. 
clique tick of a clock, cliquer click (whence 
mod. Fr. cliqueter, cliquetis), Du. klik tick, 
MDu. klikken. Cf. CuiQUE.] 1, A slight, sharp, 
hard, non-ringing sound of conte 
thinner than a clack, such as is made by t P 
cocking of a gun, etc. 2. Mech. A piece M 
mechanism which makes this noise; e.g. t 
catch or detent which falls into the notha 
of a ratchet-wheel; the catch for & lock T 
bolt, a latch, etc. 3. A defect in & dare 
action, causing the toe of the hind hoof ^ 
strike the shoe in front 1886. 4. Zool. A Beni 
for beetles of the family Elateridz, from S 
clicking sound with which they spring ai 
ward when they have fallen on their n m 
Also c.-beetle. 1848. 5. A class of article D 
occurring in certain languages of S. zs se d 
consisting of sharp non-vocal sounds Rui i 
by suction, with the sudden withdrew. 
the tongue from the part of the moutl 


fimit.; of. OFT. 


CLICK 


it is in contact. Also CLUOK. 1857. 
pes c.-beetle (seo sense 4). Hence Clicky 
full of clicks (sense 5). Click-clack sb. 
He ‘also Click-click, expressions for re- 


ee or successive sounds of the c. type, 
y chattering. 
a ck, gb.! 1872. [var. of CLEEK; also 


Cuk v.* used as sb.] 1. = CLEEK 1883. 2. A 
jerk with a cleek or hook 1886. 3. Wrestling. 
Jt trick, whereby the adversary's foot is 
sharply knocked off the ground 1872. 

Click (klik), v.* 1581. limit. ; see OLICK sb.*] 
1. inir. To make the sound described under 
Cmok sb.' 1. 1611. 2. trans. To strike with 
this noise; to cause to make such a noise 
1681, ye solemn death-watch click’d GAY. 2. 
They. .clicked their glasses together MARRYAT. 
Merry milkmaids c. the latch TENNYSON, 

Glick (klik), v.* Chiefly dial. 1674. [var. of 
Creek v. with shortened vowel, as in sick = 
ME. séke.] = CLEEK. Also with up. 

Clicker. 1690. [f. CLICK v.* or *.] 1. slang. 
A shop-keeper's tout. 2. A foreman shoe- 
maker who cuts out. leather and gives out 
work. (App. the orig. sense.) 1680. 3. Printing. 
The foreman of à companionship of com- 
positors who distributes the copy, etc. 1808. 

Clicket (kli-két), sb. Now dial. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. cliquet, t. OFr. clique door-latch ; see 
“BT, Cf. AL. clikeltum Xu.) 1. The latch of a 
door or gate. Still dial. t 2. A latch-key 
-1579, t 3. A contrivance for making a click- 
ing sound; as a clapper, bones, ete. —1737. 
Comb. c.-Bate, a gate with a latch. Hence 
Clicket v, to chatter; of a fox, to be in heat. 
Cliency (kloiénsi) rare. 1660, [~ med.L. 
clientia (Du Cange); see next, -ENCY.] The 
state of being a client. 
Client (kla-ént). ME. [- L. cliens, -ent-, 
earlier cluens, subst. use of pr. pple. of 
cluere, cluére hear, listen; lit. one who is at 
another's call.] 1. Rom. Antiq. A plebeian 
under the protection of a patrician, in this 
relation called a patron (patronus). 2. gen. 
One who is under the protection or patron- 
age of another, a dependant ME. 3. spec, One 
who employs the services of a legal adviser; 
he whose cause an advocate pleads ME. ; also 
trans. a customer 1608. 

2. We are very Curious to observe the Behaviour 
of great Men and their Clients STEELE. 3. Good 
Counsellors lacke no Clients Meas. for M. I. ii. 
109. Hence Cliventage, a body of clients; the 
relation of c. to patron, Clie'ntal a. rare, of or 
Mame to a c. or clients. t Cliented ppl. a. 
OMM with clients, Cliente'lage, = Clientage. 

entless a. Clientry, the relation of clients; 


a body of clients. Cli-entship, state or relation 
ofa c.: cf. patronage. d 


Clientele (kloiént7-1, te). Also -el, -elle, 
and in Fr. form clientèle. 1503. [orig. 
(XVI) = L. clientela, but obs. in xvII and re- 
adopted from Fr. clientéle c1850.] t 1. The 
Telation or status of a client; clientship 
~1654; patronage —1692. 2. A body of clients 
hj dependants ; a body of adherents; a follow- 
ie WE 3. The whole professional connection 
an lawyer, physician, etc.; a body of 

linis. or customers generally 1865. 
D» drum [OE. clif = OS. (Du.) klif, OHG. 
pos 5 N. klif :- Gmc. *klibam; beside MDu. 
[^^ ranne G. klippe) :— *klibn-, and ON. 
Sak of unkn. origin.) 1. A high steep face of 
mane (now) a steep face of rock on the 
BON rd 12. Hence, Shore, coast, strand 
Ee = CLEVE 3. ME. 4. The strata of 

1 There M bees eet seams 1676. 

E; an e Stork i 

Gedar tops thir Eyries build MO LONE En 


ence Gliffed ppl. a. havi 
ice Gl . a. having cliffs. Cliffy a. 
laving cliffs, precipitous, pie i ee: 


cited o. Now usually CLEFT, q.v. Hence 

di DIU sb.? = Curr, q.v. Hence 
Climacter. 160 

KAY, . 9. [-Gr. «Agakrüp, f. 

E 36i, ied A CLIMAOTERIC year or epoch 

iguimacteric (kloimeekte-rik, _ -e-ktérik). 


[- Fr. climatéri i ù 
-G. rique or L. climactericus 
E S ACE. f. khuakríp critical period 
ue Las ladder; see CLIMAX, -IC.] 
h Apter . Pertaining to or constituting a 
transf. or critical period in human life; 
* critical, fatal. 2. = CLIMACTIC 1791. 
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1. C. year = climacteric, also = grand climacteric: 
see B. C. disease: an unexplained disease of ad- 
vanced life, characterized by loss of strength, 
sleeplessness, etc. 

B. sb. 1. A critical stage in human life; a 
period supposed to be specially liable to 
change in health or fortune. Some held all 
the years denoted by multiples of 7 (7, 14, 21, 
etc.), others only the odd multiples of 7 
(7, 21, 35, etc.) to be climacterics; some 
included the multiples of 9. 1634. 2. transf. 
A critical point or period 1630. 

1. Grand (t great) c. (occas. the c.) : the 63rd year 
of life (63 — 7x9), supposed to be specially 
critical. (According to some, also the 81st year.) 
2. At her advanced age, every day is a c, POPE. 
var. Climacte-rical a. and sb. 

+ Climarctery. 1654. [- Fr. f climacterie 
(Cotgr.), f. Gr. xuaxríp + -ie; see CLIMAC- 
TER, -¥?.) 1. = CLIMACTERIC B. 1. 1658. 2. 
Progress by successive steps —1734. 

Climactic (kleime-ktik), a. 1872. [irreg. 
t. CLIMAX, prob. infl. by climacteric.] Pertain- 
ing to or forming a climax or ascending 
series. Hence Clima'ctically adv. 

Climatal (kloi-matal), a. 1830. [f. CLIMATE 
+ -AL'.] Of or pertaining to climate. 

+ Climata'rchic, a. rare. 1794. [t. Gr. 
xMuáropxos, in Byzantine Gr. governor of a 
province, f. xMpar- region + -apxos ruling ; 
see -IC.] Presiding over a climate. 

Climate (kloimét) sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
climat or late L. clima, -mat- — Gr. ‘Aina, 
-uar-, in the sense ‘zone or region of the 
earth occupying a particular elevation on the 
supposed slope of the earth and sky from the 
equator to the poles', which had developed 
from the gen. sense 'slope of ground'; f. 
*kli-, as in xMvew slope, LEAN v.* Cf. 
CLIMAX.) t1. A belt of the earth's surface 
contained between two given parallels of 
latitude —1796. t b. vaguely : A region of the 
earth, a clime —1794. 2. A region considered 
with reference to its atmospheric conditions, 
or to its weather 1601. 3. Condition (of a 
region or country) in relation to prevailing 
atmospheric phenomena, as temperature, 
humidity, etc., esp. as these affect animal or 
vegetable life 1611. t 4. = CLIMACTER —1586. 

1. There are 24 climates between the equator 
and each of the polar circles MORSE. 3. The 
Clymat's delicate, the Ayre most sweet Wint. T. 
mr i 1. Hence f Climate v. to sojourn in a 
particular c. Climatic, -al a. relating to c. 
Climartically adr. Clirmatize v. rare = AC- 
CLIMATIZE. 

Climato'éraphy. 1864. [f. CLIMATE + 
-GRAPHY.] The description of a climate or 
climates (Dicts.). 

Climatology (kloimátolódsi). 1843. [f. as 
prec. + -LooY; of, Fr. climatologie.] That 
branch of science which deals with climate, 
and investigates climatic conditions. (Occas. 
used for the conditions themselves as à sub- 
ject of science.) Hence Cli:matolo'gic, -al 
a., -ally adv. Climato‘logist. 

+ Climature. 1004. [f. CLIMATE + -URE.] 
1. 1A region. Haml.1.i.126. 2. Meteorological 
condition resulting from latitude; = CLI- 
MATE 3. —1806. 

Climax (klei-meks), sb. 1589. [- late L. 
climax - Gr. xAtwof ladder, f. *kli-. See 
LEAN v.?] 1. Rhet. A figure in which anumber 
of propositions or ideas are set forth in a 
series in which each rises above the preceding 
in force; gradation. +2. gen. An ascending 
series -1793. 3. [A misuse of the term.] The 
last term of a rhetorical climax 1856; also 
gen. the highest point, culmination, acme 

9. 
US The top of the c. of their wickedness BURKE. 
3. Jerusalem is the c. of the long ascent STANLEY. 
Hence Cli-max v. prop. to ascend, or arrange, ina 
c.; pop. to come, or bring to,a culmination. 

Climb (kloim), v. Pa. t. and pple. climbed 
(kloim); arch. clomb (kló*m). [OE. climban 
= (M)LG., (M)Du. klimmen, OHG. klimban 
(G. klimmen) :- WGme. *klimban, nasalized 
var. of *kliban (see CLEAVE v.*), the orig. 
sense being ‘hold fast’.] 1. intr. To raise one- 
self by grasping or clinging, or by the aid 
of hands and feet; to ascend a steep place. 
Often with up. 2. trans. To ascend by hands 
and feet; to mount, scale ME.; to attain (a 
point) by climbing 1580. 3. To mount slowly 
upwards. trans. and intr. ME. 4. Of plants: 


CLING 


To creep up by the aid of tendrils or by twin- 
ing. trans. and intr. 1796. 5. transf. To rise, 
force its way upward. trans. and intr. 

fig. OE. 

1. To c. down: fig. to retreat from a position taken 
up. 2. They shall clime the wall like men of warre 
Joel 2:7. I must climbe her window Two Gent. II. 
iv. 181. 3. Where entrance up from Eden easiest 
climbes MILT. P.L. XI. 119. The slow moon climbs 
TENNYSON. 5. Let the labouring Barke climbe 
hills of Seas Oth. U. i. 189. fig. To clym to kyngs 
astate ME. Hence Climb sb. the act of climbing; 
an ascent. Clitmbable a. that can be climbed. 
Climber, one who or that which climbs; spec. 
(Bot.) a pete which climbs; (Ornith.) in pl. an 
order of birds (L. Scansores), which climb. 
Cli*mbing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; whence climbing- 
perch, a fish (Anabas scandens) : see ANABAS. 

Clime (kloim). Now chiefly poet. 1542. |— 
late L. clima; see CLIMATE.) f 1, = CLIMATE 
1.1697. 2. — CLIMATE 1 b. 1542. fig. = Region, 
realm 1667. 3. —CLIMATE3. Also fig. = Atmo- 
sphere. poet. 1598. 

2. Every man of every c. BLAKE. fig. The Climes 
of bliss MILT. P.L. XI. 708. 

|| Clinamen (kleinémen). 1704. [L.] An 
inclination, bias. 

| Clina‘ndrium. 1864. [mod.L. f. Gr. 
«Avy couch + avdp- male, taken for ‘sta- 
men'.] Bot. The cavity at the apex of the 
gynostemium in Orchids, in which the 
anther is embedded. 

|| Clina‘nthium, clina-nthus. 1881. [mod. 
L., f. as prec. + dv@os flower.] Bot, The re- 
ceptacle or torus of a Composite flower. 

Clinch (klinf), sb. 1627. [var. of CLENCH sb. ; 
cf. CLINCH v.] 1. A fastening in which the end 
of a nail or bolt is beaten back or flattened 
after passing through anything ; the clinched 
point of a nail; a clinched nail or bolt. Occas. 
CrENCR. 1659. 2. Naut. ‘A method of fasten- 
ing large ropes by a half-hitch, with the end 
stopped back to its own part by seizings’ 
(Adm, Smyth): that part of a rope which is 
clinched 1627. 3. A thing which clutches, 
grips, or fixes fast 1822, 4, A clinching or 
riveting together 1855. 5. A word-play, & 
pun 1630. 6. U.S. A struggle at close grips 
1860. b. Bozing. Grappling at close quarters 
1899. 

4. Give my conviction a c. BROWNING. Comb. 
c.-work, lap-jointed work. 

Clinch (klinp, v. 1570. [Later var. of 
OLENOH v.; prob. by assimilation to CLINK.] 
1. trans. To fix (a nail or bolt) securely, esp. 
by beating back or flattening the end which 
has been driven through anything; to make 
fast thus. Also absol. Occas. CLENCH. t+ 2. 
To close tightly (the hand or fist). Now 
always CLENCH. —1802. Also f intr. (for refl.). 
3. trans. Naut. To make fast the end of a rope 
in the way described under CLINCH sb. 2. 
1769. 4. intr. To fix oneself on 1793. 5. trans. 
To make firm and sure (an argument, 
bargain, etc.); to drive home; to make con- 
clusive, confirm, establish. Also CLENCH. 
1716. t6. To secure (rare). (Cf. nail.) 1803. 
t 7. To make clinches or puns —1088. 8. Bov- 
ing, etc. (Cf. CLINCH sb. 6) 1860, 

5. The council of Trent. .clincheth the business 
Sours. Hence Clincher, one who or that which 
clinches; esp. a conclusive statement, argument, 
etc. ; t a clinker-built vessel; see CUINKER. 

+ Clinchpoop, clenchpoop. 1568. [Origin 
unkn.] A term of contempt; = lout —1589. 

+Cline, v. ME. |-OFr. cliner -L. 
clinare.] To bow, incline —1538. 

Cling (klin), v. Pa. t. and pple. clung (klon). 
(OE. clingan, corresp. to MDu. klingen 
stick, adhere, MHG. klingen climb :- Gmo. 
*klipg- *klapg- *klupg-, parallel to *klink-, 
etc.; see CLENCH v.] t 1. intr. To adhere to- 
gether in a stiff mass —1577. 2. To become 
*drawn', to shrink up, wither. Now dial. 
OE. 3. trans. To cause to adhere, stick to- 
gether (dial.) 1627 ; to cause to shrink or draw 
together 1540. 4. intr, To adhere, stick to 
ME. 5. intr. To adhere, attach oneself firmly 
to. (Now the leading sense.) ME. Also transf. 
6. fig. To cleave to 1583. +7. To cause to 
cling, make fast. (Perh. a by-form of 
CLINCH or CLINK.) —1774. 

3. Vpon the next Tree shalt thou hang aliue Till 
Famine c. thee Macb. v. v. 40. 4. His Armes clung 
to his Ribs MILT. P.L. X. 512. 5. The broken ice 
clung to the rocks KANE. My maids clung round 
me JOHNSON. transf. Some heavy clouds. .clung 
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to the mountains TYNDALL. 6. To c. to a doctrine 
MACAULAY, 7.1 clung my legs as close to his sides 
as I could Swirr. Hence Cling sb. the act of 
clinging ; adhesion ; spec. a disease of cattle, which 
makes them hidebound. Clinger. Clingy a. 
sticky, tenacious. 

CGli'ngstone, a. and sb. 1840. A variety of 
the peach in which the flesh clings to the 
stone. 

Clinic (klinik), sb.! and a. 1026. [- L. 
clinicus — Gr. xdwuxds, f. «Mv bed (see LEAN 
v.); see -10; cf. Fr. clinique.] A. sb. 1. One 
who is confined to bed by sickness or in- 
firmity. 2. Ch. Hist. One who deferred 
baptism until the death-bed 1066. B. adj. 
1. Of or pertaining to the sick-bed 1626. 2. 
= OLINICAL 1. 1751. 

1. C. baptism: private baptism administered on 
the sick be 

Clinic, sb.*, clinique. 1843. [= F. clinique, 
— Gr. àw the clinic art.) 1. The teaching 
of medicine or surgery at the bedside of a 
sick person. 2. a. A private hospital, etc., to 
which patients are recommended by in- 
dividual doctors. b. An institution attached 
to a hospital, etc., at which patients receive 
treatment free of cost or at reduced fees 
1892. 

Clinical (klinikal), a. 1780. [f. as OLINIO 
sb. and a. + -AL'; see -ICAL.] 1. Med. Of or 
pertaining to the sick-bed, spec. to that of 
indoor hospital patients. 2. Eccl. Admini- 
stered on the sick-bed 1844. 

1. C. lecture, à lecture at the bedside of the 
patient upon his case. C. medicine, surgery, medi- 
cine or surgery as taught at the bedside, esp. in 
hospital practice, Hence Cli*nically adv. linr- 
cian, a c. investigator. 

Clink (klink), sb.' ME. [f. CIINK v.] 1. A 
sharp abrupt ringing sound, clearer and 
thinner than a clank, as of glasses struck to- 
gether, 2. Mere assonance of rhyme 1716. 3. 
dial. A smart sharp blow 1722. 4. collog. Sc. 
COIN; = CHINK 1729. 

1. The clinke and fall of Swords Oth. r1. iii, 234. 

Clink, sb.* 1515. [Origin unkn.] The name 
of a prison in Southwark ; also (esp. in Devon 
and Cornwall) a small prison-cell ; a lock-up. 
Clink (klink), v.' [prob. —(M)Du. klinken 
sound, ring, tinkle, rel. to MLG., (M)Du. 
klank sound (cf. CLANK); cf. CLANG.] 1. intr. 
To make the sound described under CLINK 
8b.' 1. 2. To cause to sound in this way ME. 
3. intr, To rhyme 1729. Also trans. 4. intr. 
To move with a elinking sound 1818. 

1. As the fool thinketh, so the bell clinketh 1684. 
2. ue let me the Cannakin clinke, clinke Oth. TI. 


iii. 71. 

Clink (klink), v.* n. Eng. and Sc. ME. 
[Northern form; = CLINCH, CLENCH.] trans. 
To clench, rivet. 

Clinkant, obs. f. CUINQUANT. 

Clink-clank, 1790. A succession or alter- 
nation of clinking sounds; fig. a senseless 
jingle of words. 

Clinker (klinkez), sb.' 1641. [Earlier 
klincard, clincart — early mod.Du. klinckaerd 
(now klinker), f. klinken to ring; see CLINK.] 
1. A very hard brick of a pale colour, made 
in Holland, and used for paving. 2. A brick 
whose surface has been vitrified by intense 
heat; a mass of bricks fused by excessive 
heat, and adhering together 1659. 3. A hard 
mass formed by the fusion of the earthy im- 
purities of coal, limestone, iron ore, or the 
like, in a furnace or forge; a mass of slag 
1769. 4, A mass of hardened volcanic lava 
1850. 5. A scale of oxide of iron formed in 
forging. 

Clinker, sb.* 1690. [f. CLINK v.! + -ER!.] 
He who or that which clinks; spec. in pl. 
fetters (slang). 

Clinker, sb.* 1050. [f. CLINK v.* + -ER!; 
prob, infl. by LG., Du. klinken rivet. Clin- 
cher-built has varied with clinker-built from 
Xvi.) He who or that which clinches (lif. 
and fig.). Comb. c.-built a. : applied to ships 
and boats, the external planks of which over- 
lap each other below, and are fastened with 
clinched copper nails; cf. CLINCRER. 

Cli-nkstone. 1811. [After Ger. klingstein: 
8o called from its clinking when struck.] Min. 
A compact greyish-blue felspathic rock, of 
lower specific gravity than grey basalt. 

Clino- (klei:no. Comb. f. Gr. stem mw- 
in the sense of ‘sloping, inclining’; used in 
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connection with the monoclinic system of 
crystals, characterized by one plane of sym- 
metry. 

Clinoba'sic a, = clinorhombic. Clinodia-gonal 
sb., the inclined axis in the monoclinic system of 
crystals ; adj. pertaining to, or in the line of, this 
axis. Clinopinacoid [Gr. miaf, mívaxos a 
board], one of the three principal planes in the 
monoclinic system, running parallel to the vertical 
and inclined axes. Clinorho-mbic, -rho-mboid 
adjs., crystallizing in an oblique form, monoclinic. 

Clinographic (kloinogre-fik), a. [f. CLINO- + 
-GRAPHIC.] Pertaining to that mode of pro- 
jection in drawing, in which the rays are 
assumed to fall obliquely on the plane of 
projection (Dicts.). 

Clinoid (kloiznoid), a. 1741. [f. Gr. KAim 
bed; see -Orp.] Anat. Resembling a bed: 
applied to the four apophyses of the sphenoid 
bone. 

Clinometer (kloing-mites). 1811. [f. CLINO- 
+ -METER.] A measurer of slopes and eleva- 
tions; esp. an instrument for measuring the 
dip of mineral strata, or the slope of cuttings, 
embankments, etc.; also for taking alti- 
tudes. Hence Clinometric, -al a. pertaining 
to or determined by the c.; Min. pertaining 
to the measurement of oblique crystalline 
forms. Glino'metry (Dicts.). 

Clinquant (kli-gkánt). 1591. [- Fr. pres. 
pple. of tclinguer ring, glitter (clinquant 
d'or Xvi) - LG. klinken Cink v.'] adj. 
Glittering with real or mock gold or silver; 
tinselled, ‘dressed in spangles’ (J.). Also fig. 
sb. Tinsel, Dutch gold. Also fig. 1691. 

Clint (klint), sb. Chiefly Sc. ME. [- Da. 
and Sw. klint :- OSwed. klinter rock.) A hard 
or flinty rock. Hence Cli:nty a. consisting of 
or characterized by clints. 

Clio (kloio). 1835. [Gr. KAed (f. KAclew 
celebrate) the Muse of epic poetry and 
history; also a sea-nymph.] 1. Zool. A genus 
of pteropods found in the Arctic seas. 2. 
Astron. 'The 84th asteroid 1807. 

Clip (klip), v.' [OE. clyppan = OFris. 
kleppa :- WGme. *kluppjan.] 1. trans. To 
clasp with the arms, embrace, hug (arch. and 
dial.) Also fig. Also absol. and intr. 2. trans. 
To surround closely, encompass, hug. Also 
with about, in. OE. 3. To grip tightly OE. 

l. He kisseth hire and clippeth hire ful ofte 
CHAUCER. 2. Yon fair sea that clips thy shores 
COWPER. 

Clip (klip), v.* [- ON. klippa, prob. imit. ; 
cf. LG., Fris. klippen.] 1. To cut with scissors 
or shears. Also with away, off, out, from. 2. 
fig. To cut short 1588. Also absol. and intr. 
3. intr. To move the wings rapidly (arch.) 
1613. 4. intr. (collog.) To move or run rapidly. 
Cf. cut. 1833. 

1. I'll c. his wings MARLOWE. To c. the heads of 
the peasant-girls 1859, sheep WYOLIF, coin GRAF- 
TON. 2. To c. the Queen's English 1755. 3. Some 
falcon. . flies at check and clips it down the wind 
DRYDEN. Hence Clipped, clipt ppl. a. 


Clip (klip), sb." 1470. [f. Cur v.'] +1. An 
embrace —1683. 2. That which clips or clasps, 
e.g. in Carriages, the embracing-strap which 
connects the spring and axle; in Farriery, a 
projecting flange on the upper surface of the 
toe of a horseshoe, which clasps the front of 
the hoof; a spring-holder for letters, etc. 
1470. Also transf. and fig. 3. attrib. That has, 
or acts as, a clip 1861. 

Clip (klip), sb.* 1681. [f. Cur v.*] 1. pl. 
Shears. 2. That which is clipped; a clipping 
(esp. à season's clipping of wool) 1825. 3. An 
act of clipping or shearing 1825. 4. A smart 
blow, stroke, or cut 1830. Also attrib. 

Clipper (kli-poi). ME. [f.asprec. + -ER!.] 
1. One who clips; spec. one who clips coin. 
Also fig. 2. That which clips; e.g. a pruning- 
hook, and in pl. scissors, etc. 1578. 3. One 
who or that which moves swiftly, or scuds 
along (cf. CLIP v.* 4); e.g. a vessel with sharp 
forward-raking bows and masts raking aft 
c 4. slang. Anything first-rate of its kind 

1. Fals money makers and clepars of money 
ARNOLDE. 4. Wasn" 

Gr ater SE, t Reynolds a c. THACKERAY. 

Clipping (kli-pin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Cue v.* 
c ING'.] 1. The action of cutting with (or 
as with) shears or scissors. 2. That which is 
uus ub a cutting, paring, shaving, shred, 
ete. : 
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1. The Jewis. .were also accused of c, of mone; 
1460. 2. Clippings from popular writers 180 Y 

Clipping (kli-pin), ppl. a. 1635. (f. Cup v.t 
+ ING*.] 1. That cuts with shears; that flies 
or moves fast. 2. slang. First-rate 1861. 

tClips(e, sb. and v. ME. Aphetic if 
ECLIPSE sb. and v. —1612. 

Clique (klik). 1711. [-(O)Fr. clique, f. 
OFr. cliquer make a noise — M Du. klikken 
(see CLICK v.?); for the sense-development of, 
CLAQUE.] A small and exclusive party or Set, 
a narrow coterie or circle : a term of reproach 
or contempt. Hence Clique v. collog. to com- 
binein,oractas,ac. Cli'quish a. savouring 
of a c. or cliques. Cli'quishness, Cli- 
quism, cliqueism, the spirit, principles, 
and methods of a c.; party exclusiveness, 
Cli-quy, -ey a. of the nature of, or charac- 
terized by, cliques. 

Clish-ma-claver (klifmáklé!-voa), sb. Se, 
1728. [Cf. clish-clash idle gossip and CLAVER 
sb.) Gossip, foolish talk. Also as vb. 

Clitch (klitf), v. Now dial. (MR. clieche, 
varying with clucche:—- OE. clyé(éam; see 
OLuTCH v.!] t 1. trans. To crook or bend; to 
close (the hand) clench (the fist) —1574. 2, To 
grasp tightly ME. 3. To make fast; in mod, 
dial. to stick (things) (o or together ME, 

Clite (kleit). 1597. [Parallel form to clete, 
Crore; cf. OE. clite colt's-foot.] 1. The 
burdock. ? Obs. 2. The Cleavers or Goose- 
grass 1847. 

|| Clitellum (kloite5m). 1839. [mod.L., f. 
L. clitellæ (pl.) pack-saddle.] Zool. The raised 
band encircling the body of earth-worms 
towards the middle. 

|| Clitoris (kloi-teris). 1615. [mod.L. = Gr. 
xAeropis.] Phys. A homologue of the male 
penis, present in the females of many of the 
higher vertebrata. 

t Cli'ver, sb. OE. [app. rel. to OE. clifian 
(:— *klib-) clifam (:— *klib-) cling, cleave, 
f. Gmc. *kli-; see CLEAVE v.” and CLEAVERS.] 
A claw, talon -ME. 

Clivers, var. of CLEAVERS, q.v. 

| Cloaca (klo,z-kà) Pl. -æ. 10560. [L. 
cloaca, cluaca, rel. to cluere cleanse.] 1. An 
underground conduit for drainage, a sewer; 
a privy. Also fig. and transf. 2. Phys. The 
common excrementory cavity at the end of 
the intestinal canal in birds, reptiles, most 
fishes, and the monotremate animals 1894. 
Hence Cloa:cal a. 

Cloak (klóv*k) sb. ME. [- OFr. cloke, 
cloque, dial. var. of cloche (i) bell, (ii) cloak t= 
med.L. clocca (VH), perh. of Ir. origin; of. 
CLOCK sb.) 1. A loose outer garment worn by 
both sexes over their other clothes. +2. A 
clerical gown; esp. the Geneva gown -1727. 
3. fig. That which covers over and conceals; 
& pretext, pretence, outward show 1526. 

1. My Russett ryding clok 1612. 3. I haue nights 
cloake to hide me from their eyes Rom. & Jul. Il. 
ii. 75. Comb. t c.-bag, a bag in which to carry & 
c. or other clothes; a valise; also fig. Hence 
Cloakless a. without a c. a 

Cloak (kló*k), v. 1509. |f. prec.] 1. To 
cover with or wrap in a cloak 1514. 2. fif. 
+ To cover, protect —1590; to cover over, 
conceal, disguise 1509. 

2. To cloke her guile with sorrow SPENSER F.Q. 
I. i 21. Hence Cloaked ppl. a. (lit, and fig); 
i Cloa'kedly adv. apparently;  disguisedly. 
Cloa'king vbl. sb. concealment; material for 
cloaks. h 

Cloa:k-room, 1852. A room in whicl 
cloaks, coats, hats, etc., may be left; also, an 
office at railway-stations, etc., where luggage 
is temporarily taken charge of. d E 

Cloam (klé"m), sb. Now s. w. dial. [O: t 
clám mud, clay, corresp. to M Du. cleem po 
ter's clay :- WGme. *klaim-, deriv. of o 
*kli- daub, smear; see CLAM v.!, CraY sl a 
In OE. Mud, clay. Hence, now: Earthen: 
ware, clay. Also attrib. 

Clobber (kljbei. [Origin unkn.] a 
black paste used by cobblers to fill up 9! 
conceal cracks in leather. DICKENS. 

| Cloche. 1882. [Fr., = bell.] 1. 
glass. 2. = BELL sb.' 5. 3. A clo 
bell-shaped hat for women 1907. ds 

Clocher (klo»fox), sb. ME. [- AFT. Fut 
OFr. clochier, (also mod.) clocher, t. cloc! d Y 
(see CLOCK sb.!) + -er -ER*; in mee. 
cloccarium.] A bell-tower; a belfry. 


BELL- 
se-fitting 


1 [-MLG., MDu. klocke(LG., Du. 
ell to OE. clucge, OF ris. klokke, 
P glocke bell), ON. klokka, 
Gmo. -med.L. cloeca bell (whence 
F wte.; of. CLOAK sb.).] f 1. A bell. 
Luier, the gong of a striking watch. -1664. 2. 
‘An instrument for the measurement of time; 
one 

m. +f. train of wheels set in motion by 
weights or & spring, actuating and regulated 
pya pendulum or balance-wheel ; the passage 
of hours, minutes, eto., is indicated by hands 
Qna dial-plate. ME. Also transf. and fig. 13. 
The hour as struck by the clock Cymb. nl. iv. 
44, 4, A watch. Obs. exc. in mod. slang. 
1659. 5. The pappus of the dandelion, eto. 


1647; ike damag'd clocks, whose hand and bell 
diat YOUNG. O'clock is short for of the clock, 
other variants were T of clock, t a clock (see A 


D 

T, know (find) what o'clock it is: to know 
(discover) the real state of things. 

Tomb.: c.-face, the dial-plate of a c., techn. the 
time shown by it; -like a. regular, monotonous ; 
-quarters, the bells in a large c. on which the 
quarter-hours are struck; -tower, one built for a 
irge c. ; -Watch, one that strikes; -wise, in the 
direction in which the hands of a clock move. 

Clock (klok), sb.? 1530. [Origin unkn.] An 
ornamental pattern in silk worked on the 
side of a stocking. Hence Clocked a. em- 
broidered with clock: 

Clock (klok), sb.? 1950. [Origin unkn.) A 
name for any kind of beetle; esp. Geotrupes 
stercorarius. 

Clock, v. 1872. [f. CLOOK sb.'] 1, trans. 
To time by a clock or stop-watch 1883. b. 
with in, off, on, oud : To register one's entry or 
exit by means of an automatic clock 1924. 2. 
= CLAPPER v. 1. 

Clock (klok), v.* Now Sc. and n. dial. (OB. 
cloccian, ct. M Du. clocken (Du. klocken), Sw. 
dial. klokka; see CLUCK.] 1. intr. and t trans. 
To cluck. 2. intr. and trans. To sit on eggs. 
(The current use in n. dial) 1721. Hence 
Clo'cker, a sitting hen. 

Clock-work (klo-kwrak). 1662. The mech- 
anism of a clock, or mechanism similar to 
that of a clock; esp. with reference to its 
automatic action, or its unvarying regularity. 
Also fig. 2. attrib. Of or like clock-work 1764. 

Clod (kled), sb. [ME. var. of CLOT; now 
differentiated, as shown in clod of earth, and 
clot of blood.) t 1. = Chor —1758. 2. A mass 
orlump of any solid matter, e.g. earth, loam, 
ete. (Formerly Cro. ME. 3, Without pl. 
The soil or dust of the ground in its lumpy 
character. (Often depreciatory.) 1573. 4. fig. 
That which is of ‘clay’, or ‘of the earth, 
earthly’, as the body of man, etc. 1595. 5. 
fig. A clod-pate ; a clod-hopper 1605. 6. The 
scares part of the neck of an ox, nearest the 
rc 7. Coal- Mining. Soft shale or 

+ Clods of bloud FArRrAX, of a slimy substance 
Ganew (2. ,2. Two massie clods of Iron and 
DR PD. XI. 565. The crumbling Clods 
Mur mu This fleamy clodd of an Antagonist 
boorishi e Clo-ddish a. somewhat c.-like; 
Clod ly stolid, awkward, Clo'ddishness. 
ky (kled), v. ME. [f. CLOD sb.; cf. CLOT 
2. » 1. trans. To free (land) from clods —1743. 
‘Alot. po or turn into clods or (formerly) 
wir ars and intr. 1530. 3. trans. To pelt 
h Clods 1755. 4. gen. To heave or throw 
eavily. n. dial. 1815. 


Hence Clo*dded i L 
also formerly = ais ee stuck together in clods; 


1 Clo-dder, v. 1499 
P CLOTTER v. —1876. 
And (klo-di), a. 1545. [Crop sb. + -Y.] 

otted -1658 ; characterized by, or full of, 


ol d : ^ 
Spas; clod-like 1712. Hence Clo'ddi- 


Clo-d-h 
Home peper 
land; a plo 
fee boor. 


[var. of CLOTTER v.] 


1690. [f. Crop sb. + 

One who walks over ploughed 

XD Benes, a clumsy awk- 
ere ^ 5 

nae Wooten eater qd 
O'd-pate. 1636. [See Parm.] A thick- 

"oed Clo'd-pated a. y E 

"d-poll, clod- - 
1 nod pole. 1601. [See POLL 


Cl 
Hop cloff, Sc. and n. dial. 1538. [- ON. 


‘pace between the legs, fork, also klofi 
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cleft, rift in a hill, cleft stick; cf. OS. fugal/ 
klovo cleft stick for catching birds, OHG. 
klobo; t. weak grade of *kleub- CLEAVE v.*] A 
cleft, fissure. 

Cloff (klof). Also erron. clough. 1502. 
[Origin unkn.] Commerce. An allowance (now 
of 21bs. in 3 cwt.), given with certain com- 
modities, to make the weight hold good when 
they are sold by retail. 

Clog (klog), sb. ME. [Origin unkn.] 1. A 
thick piece of wood; a block, clump. Stillin 
Sc. 2. A block of wood, or the like, attached 
to a man or beast, to impede motion 1450, 
3. fig. Anything that impedes; an impediment, 
encumbrance, hindrance 1526. + 4. The cone 
of the fir tree —1727. 5. A wooden-soled 
shoe, or overshoe, worn to protect the feet 
from wet and dirt ME. t6. A kind of 
calendar notched upon a square block of 
wood, etc. —1843. 

1. Yule c.: a Christmas log. 2. With a clogge 
upon myn hele 1461. 5. I remember at the play- 
house, they used to call on Mrs. Oldfield’s chair, 
Mrs. Barry's clogs, and Mrs. Bracegirdle’s pattens 
H. WALPOLE. Comb.: c.-almanac = sense 6; 
-dance, a dance performed in clogs, or wooden- 
soled shoes; hence, -dancer. Hence Clo'ggy a. 
knotty, lumpy; apt to clog; full of clogging 
matter, Clo'gginess. 

Clog (klog), v. ME. |f. the sb.] 1. Tofasten 
a clog or block of wood to; to fetter by this 
means. 2. fig. To load so as to encumber; to 
hamper, impede 1583. 3. To encumber by 
adhesion 1526. 4. To fill up so as to impede 
action or function; to choke up, obstruct 
1586. t+ 5. fig. To cloy -1704. 6, intr, (for refl.) 
To become obstructed, to stick (lit. and fig.) 
1633. 7. To put wooden soles on (shoes, etc.) 
1640. 

1. Chained, locked, and clogged, to staie his 
running awaie 1587. 2. Fingers clogged with 
rings 1583. Clogging it [an Estate] with Legacies 
Cowper. To c. enterprise 1876. 3. Twel, N. HL ii. 
66. 4. When the Eustachian tube is clogged up 
with mucus DUFTON. 6. Move it sometimes. 
that the seeds c. not together EVELYN. Hence 
Clo'&ger, one who makes clogs, or wooden soles 
for shoes. 

|| Cloison (kloi-z’n, khwazoh). 1093. [Fr. = 
partition.) A partition, division. 

|| Cloisonné (klwazone), a. (sb.) 1863. (Fr., 
pa. pple. of cloisonner, f. prec.] Divided into 
compartments : applied to enamels. Also = 
cloisonné enamel. 

Tn cloisonné enamels the compartments are made 
with thin plates set on edge upon a foundation 
plaque, and into these the variously coloured 
enamels are put in the state of powder, and then 
melted in the furnace. In champlevé, i.e. field- 
raised, enamel the com artments are excavated 
in the substance of the foundation plaque itself. 

Cloister (kloistoi, sb. [— OFr. cloistre 
(mod. cloître), earlier clostre += L. claustrum, 
clostrum lock, bar, enclosed place, 1. claud-, 
stem of claudere CLOSE v. + -trum, instr. suffix.] 
1. An enclosed place, enclosure (arch.). 2.A 
place of religious seclusion; a monastery or 
nunnery ME. Also fig. 3. A covered walk or 
arcade connected with a monastery, college, 
or other building, serving sometimes as & 
place of exercise or study; often running 
round the open court of a quadrangle ME. 

2. Fitter for a Cloyster than a Crowne DANIEL. 
The c.: monastic life. 3. To walk the studious 
cloister's pale MILT. Pens. 156. Comb.: c.-&arth, 
the open court enclosed by a €.; -wise adv. 
Hence Cloi'steral, var. of CLOISTRAL. Cloi'ster- 
er, one who dwells in a c.; whence + Cloi'stress, 
anun. Cloi'sterless a. Clor'sterly a. proper to, 
or of the nature of, a €. 

Cloister (kloisstor, v. 1581. [f. the sb.) A 
To shut up in a CLOISTER (sense 2) 1591. 2. To 
shut up in any seclusion 1581. 3. fig. To con- 
fine, restrain 1627. 4. To furnish with a 
iEn Keds 

1. High thee ance, 
some Religious House Rich. IT, V. i. 23. 4. 
cloister'd round, the garden lay SCOTT. 

Cloistral (kloistràl, a. 1005. [f. CLOISTER 
sb. + -AL'; cf. med.L. claustralis, (O)Fr. 
claustral. Pertaining to, or dwelling in, & 
cloister ; cloister-like. 

A C. Exercise DANIEL. C. glades 1844. 

Cloke, var. of CLOAK. 

Clomp, v., dial. f. CLAMP or CLUMP. 

Clong, obs. f. CLUNG. 

Clonic (klonik), 4. 1849. [f. Gr. «Advos vio- 
lent confused motion + -1C.] Path. Of spasms 
in which violent muscular convulsions take 


And Cloyster thee in 
ere, 


CLOSE 


place; opp. to tonic. So || Clonus (kld*nds) 
[mod.L.- Gr.] @ series: of muscular con- 
tractionsin which the individual contractions 
are visible 1899. 

Cloop (klip), sb. 1848. ([Echoic.] The 
sound made by drawing a cork from a bottle, 
or any similar sound. 

He can imitate any. .c. of a cork wrenched from 
a bottle THACKERAY. S0 Cloop v. to make this 


sound. 

Cloot (klut, Sc. klüt). Sc. and n. dial. 1725. 
[prob. - ON. kid Craw.) 1. The hoof, or one 
of its divisions, in the ox, sheep, swine, etc. 
2. pl. Cloots : the Devil 1787. Hence Cloo:tie, 
dim. of CLooT (in both senses). 

Close (klóvs) ME. ([-(O)Fr. clos:-L. 
clausus; see next. The final e is a graphic 
expedient to mark the long vowel.] 

A. adj. Y. 1. gen. Closed, shut. Of vowel- 
sounds: Pronounced with lips partly closed, 
or with contraction of the oral cavity. Opp. 
to open. 1760. 2. Enclosed or shut in; con- 
fined, narrow. Const. in, from. 1489. 3. 
Strictly confined; also applied to the con- 
finement ME. 4. Shut up from observation; 
hidden; secluded ME. 5. Of the atmosphere 
or weather : Confined, stifling, without free 
circulation; opp. to fresh 1591. 6. Practising 
secrecy; reserved, uncommunicative; not 
open ME. 7. Close-fisted 1654. 8. Not open 
to publie access or competition 1812. 9. Of a. 
season: Closed for the purposes of sport 
1814. + 10. Strict, severe —1770. 

1. A e, mouth catcheth no flies 1712. A c. 
carriage 1867. 2. To c. prison Two Gent. IU. Fr 
235. C. alleys ScoTT. A c. landscape 1845. 3. 
Kept c. in a Castell GRAFTON. In c. arrest. 
WELLINGTON. 4. My hid and c. sins 1554, In 
a c. Parloure 1581. To keep c., lie c., etc, 5. Keepe 
them [silkworms] not in roomes too hot and c. 
1599. C. and sultry weather ANSON. 6. For 
secrecie, No Lady closer 1 Hen. IV, II. 13. 
7. A c., griping fellow SWIFT. 8. C. borough: see 
BonovGH. 10. Devowt and clos conversation 
1464. C. mourning : deep mourning. 

IL Of proximity. The primary notion is 
that of having intervening space or spaces 
closed up. 1. Having the component parts 
near together; dense or compact in con- 
sistency or arrangement, e.g. of thickets, 
close-planted ; fig. of reasoning, concise 1500. 
2. In immediate proximity, very near 1489; 
hence, with nouns of condition, e.g. close 
order, or of action, as close fight, etc. 1625. 
Also fip. 3. Close-fitting 1488, 4. Closely 
attached, intimate, confidential 1577. 5. Of 
etc.: Strict, minute, searching 


shore; -rolls, 
recorded; -up, part 
short range in order 
-writs, writs closed ani 

Close (kló"s), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. clos. = L. 
clausum, closed place, enclosure, subst. use 
of n. of pa. pple. of claudere shut, close.] 1. 
gen. An enclosed place. 2. An enclosure about 
or beside a building; e.g. ta quadrangle 
—1046; a farm-yard ME.; the precinct of a 
cathedral ME. 3. Anentry or passage. Now, 
in Scotland, esp. one leading from the street 
to dwelling-houses, etc., at the back, or to 
a common stair. t4. An enclosing line, 
circuit —1645. 

1. ¢ In c.: in a closed place; shut up. Breaking 
one’s c. (law. L. clausum frangere): i.e. the. visible 
or invisible boundary which encloses the land of 
every owner or occupier. 2. Alle the hennes in the 
clos CHAUCER. Closes surrounded by the venerable 
abodes of deans and canons MACAULAY. 


CLOSE 


Close (kló*z), sb.* ME. (f. CLOSE v.] 1. The 
act of closing; conclusion, end. 2. Mus. The 
conclusion of & musical phrase, theme, or 
movement; a CADENCE 1597. 3. A closing or 
uniting together; union, junction 1591. 4. 
A closing in fight; a grapple 1596. +5. The 
closing in (of night, etc.). DRYDEN. 

1. When he shall come to his last c. [death] BP. 
HarL. 2. The air..prolongs each heavenly c. 
Mitt. 3. The holy c. of lippes Twel. N. v. i. 161. 
4. In eager c. With Death PROCTER. 

Close (kló"z) v. [f. clos-, pa. ppl. stem of 
(O)Fr. clore:- L. claudere. See CLOSE sb.!] 
I. 1. trans. To stop up (an opening); to shut, 
cover in. (Closeis more general than shut, and 
hence is more used when the notion is that 
of the resulting state.) 2. intr. (for refi.) To 
Shut itself, become shut ME. 3. trans. To 
ENCLOSE, confine, shut up in, within. Obs. or. 
arch, ME. Also fig. 4. To fill up; to bound, 
Shut in 1697. 5. To cover from a blow or aim, 
or from sight ME. 

1. To c. a dore LD. BERNERS, weary lips GRAY. 
Sleep. .clos'd mine eyes MILT. P.L. VII. 459. 2. 
The grave had closed over all he loved 1891. 
3. fig. I clung to all the present for the promise 
that it closed TENNYSON. 4. Lebanon closes the 
Land of Promise on the north STANLEY. 

II. 1. To bring to a close; to finish, com- 
plete ME. 2, intr. To come to an end 1821. 

1. To c. one’s days ME., a bargain DICKENS, To 
€. an account: see ACCOUNT sb, 2. The sweet sum- 
mer closes TENNYSON. 

III. t1. To bring close together so as to 
leaveno gap; to conjoin, unite, bind together, 
etc. —1655. Also techn. (see quots.). 2. intr. 
To come close together; to join, coalesce, 
meet in a common centre 1551. 3. intr. To 
draw near, approach close; also with about, 
on, round, upon 1523. trans., chiefly Naut. 
1673. 4, To come to grips; to grapple with 
1950. 5. To come to terms (with a person) 
1603 ; to close with an offer, etc. : to accede to, 
accept 1745; to close upon, to agree upon 
1698. 

1. To c. files 1649, ranks 1796. Shoemaking. To 
€. @ shoe: to join together the uppers. Electr. To c. 
a circuit: to unite its parts so as to make it com- 
lete. 2. Many Lynes c. in the Dials centre 
en. V. 1. ii, 210. 3. The men closed round him 
1891. To c. the wind: to come near to it, to luff. 
4. Achilles closes with his hated foe POPE. 5. C. 
with him, giue him Gold Wint. T. rv. iv. 830. 

Clo'se-bodied, a. 1677. [See -&p*.] 1. Of 
& coat, etc.: Fitting closely. 2. Of close 
grain 1726. 

Closed (klovzd). 1481. [CLOSE v., -ED:.] 
Shut up; fenclosed; limited to certain 
persons, etc. C. shop, an establishment in 
which only trade-union members are em- 
ployed 1923. 

T Clo'se-fights, pl. 1602. Naut. Barriers of 
Wood fitted with loopholes, stretching across 
a vessel in several places; used as a place of 
retreat when a ship is boarded. 

Clo'se-fi:sted,a. 1608. [See -ED*.] That 
keeps the hand tightly shut; usu. fig. loath 
to give, niggardly, penurious. Opp. to open- 
handed. 

Clo'se-grained,a. 1754. [See -Ep*.] Hav- 
ing the structural elements fine and closely 
arranged ; of close texture. 


Clo-se-ha:nded, a. 1585. 1. = CLOSE- 
FISTED (arch.). 2. Hand-to-hand. 
Close-hauled, ppl. a. 1769. [See -Ep:] 


Naut. With the sail-tacks hauled close, for 
sailing as near the wind as possible. 

Closely (klo“sli), adv. 1552. [f. CLOSE a. 

+ LY*.] 1. In a CLOSE manner; usually opp. 
to openly. +2, Secretly, covertly, privately 
1643. 

1. C. confined 1891. Hair c. cut PAYN. Mole- 
cules c. packed TYNDALL. C. connected with the 
Sanskrit BORROW. To look at a case c. LINDLEY. 
MONS have c. sent for Hamlet hither Haml. m. 
i, 29. 

Closeness (klo"snés). 1450. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] CLOSE quality or condition. 

Small diffrens betweene cloosnes and consealyng 
1562. Almost stifled by the c. of the room SWIFT. 
C. of texture 1692. C. of an imitation H. D. 
TRAILL. An Affectation of C. and Covetousness 
ADDISON. 

Close quarters, pl. 1753. 1.Naut. = earlier 
CIOSE-FIGHTS. 2. fig. Immediate contact with 
the foe 1809. 

f Closer’. ME. [- AFr. closer, -ere = 
OFr. closier, -iere garden, close = med.L. 
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closaria, -arius in same sense; see CLOSE 8b. !, 
-ER*.] 1. An enclosed place; a closet —1530. 
2. That which encloses. [app. = CLOSURE in 
this sense.] —1605. 

Closer? (kló"zoi). 1611. [f. CLOSE v. + 
-ER!'.] 1. One who or that which closes (in 
various senses); spec. the workman that 
closes the uppers of boots. 2. Building. A 
small stone or brick, used to end a wall, or 
course of brickwork 1703. 

Close-reef (klo"-s,rif), v. 1758. [See REEF 
v.*] To take in all the reefs of (a sail or ship); 
orig. in pà. pple. Clo'se-reefed. 

Close-stool (klo"-s,stül. ME. [See STOOL 
8b. 3.] A chamber utensil enclosed in a stool 
or box. Also attrib. 

Closet (klo-zet), sb. ME. [- OFr. closet, dim 
of clos; see CLOSE sb.', -ET.] 1. A room for 
retirement; a private room; in later use 
always a small room. Also fransf. and fig. 
2. The private apartment of a monarch or 
potentate. Now Hist. ME. 3. A cabinet 
1601; a side-room or recess for storing 
utensils, provisions, etc. 4. Short for ‘ Water- 
closet’ 1662. 5. attrib. 1612. 

4. In eager c. With Death Procter. 

1. When thou prayest, enter into thy c. Matt. 
6:6. A play for the c. 1880. t C. of the heart: the 
ae ditt also fig. 3. I haue lock'd the Letter 

$ my Closset Lear Il. iii, 12. 5. t C.-sins: secret 
sins. 

Closet (klo:zét), v. 1595. |f. prec. sb.] To 
Shut up in a closet, as for private conference, 
or secret treaty ; also fig. 

Our Constitution was overthrown. .by closetting 
and corrupting Members of Parliament 1690. fig. 
Oh why doth Neptune c. vp my deere 1595. 

f Closh, sb.' 1477. [- Flem. and Du. klos 
bowl (for playing).] A game, supposed by 
Cowell to be ninepins, prohibited by many 
statutes in 15th—16th c. —1861. 

Closh, sb.* 1572. [Origin unkn.] Swollen 
neck, a distemper in cattle -1727. erron. = 
FOUNDER 1726. 

Closure (klo"-3'tia). ME. [- OFr. closure :— 
late L. clausura, f. claus-; see CLOSE sb.!, 
-URE.] f i. That which encloses, shuts in, 
or confines —1871. t 2. An enclosed place 
-1609. t 3. The act of enclosing, etc.; being 
enclosed; enclosure —1711. 4. The act of 
shutting 1600; closed condition 1845. t 5. An 
agreeing upon terms; agreement, union 
-1068. +6. That by which anything is 
fastened ; a fastening —1744; spec. = CLOSER 
2. 1703. 7. A bringing to a conclusion; end 
1588. 8. spec. The closing of a debate in a 
legislative assembly by vote of the house or 
by other authority. See also CLOTURE, the 
French term, occasionally used at first. 1882. 

1. Within the guiltie C. of thy Walls Rich. III, 
mi. iii. 11. 4. Before Augustus's second c. thereof 
[ie. of the temple of Janus] HOLLAND. 5. So 
much do I desire a c. with you CROMWELL. 6. 
Without a seal, wafer, or any c. whatever POPE. 
Hence Clo'sure v. to apply the c. to (a debate or 


speaker). 

Clot (klot) sb. [OE. clof(t) = MHG. kloz 
(G. klotz)i- WGme. *klull-, t. Gmc. *klut- 
*kleut- *klaut-; cf. CLEAT, CLOUT.] 1. A mass, 
lump, rounded mass; esp. a semi-solid lump 
formed of coagulated liquid. 2. = CLOD 1. 
Still dial. ME. 3. fig. A dull fellow. B. JONS. 

1. Clots of gold Stow, of bloud 1076. The white 
of an egg, with spirit of wine, doth bake the egg 
into clots, as if it began to poch BACON (J.). The 
c, : that part of blood which turns solid, and separ- 
ates from the serum or permanently liquid part. 

Clot (klot), v. 1500. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
free (lands) from clods; absol. to crush clods. 
Still dial. Cf. CLOD v. 2. intr. To form into 
clots, lumps, etc. 1530. 3. Of fluids: To coagu- 
late, run into clots 1591. 4. trans. To cause 
to cohere in clots; to cover with clots 1697. 

fClot-bird, 1544. |f. Cror clod.) The 
wheat-ear (Saxicola enanthe): so named as 
frequenting fallow-land. local. —1753. 

Clot-bur (klo-t,b#x). 1548. [f. CLOTE sb. + 
Bur; for the vocalism, cf. bonfire.) The 
Burdock. 

Clote (klo"t) ([OE. clate *klaitón), f. 
Gme. *klai- *klei- *kli- stick; cf. CLAY.] The 
Burdock; also its prickly burs. Also applied 
to Clivers, the Bur-weed, the Yellow Water 
Lily, etc. OE. 

Cloth (klóp), sb. Pl. CLOTHES in the sense 
‘garments’; in other senses cloths (klóps, 


CLOT-POLI, 


Xljóz. [OE. clap = OFris. kläth, kia, 
MDu. kleet (Du. kleed), MHG. kleit (G. kleid): 
of unkn. origin.] 4 

I. With ain sing. Pl. cloths, t clothes, 1, A 
piece of woven or felted stuff, suitable for 
wrapping, spreading over, etc.; as, a TABLE- 
CLOTH; f a sail; a breadth of canvas in a sail; 
a CANVAS for painting on; etc. 12. A length 
of woven fabric; a piece —1721. 

1. Having a c. round the waist LANE. 

IL. Without a in sing. A fabric woven, felted, 
or otherwise formed, of filaments, as of Wool, 
hair, silk, the fibres of hemp, flax, cotton, as- 
bestos, spun glass, wire. When used simply, 
usually a woollen fabric suitable for ‘wearing 
apparel; also, more specifically, a plain-wove 
woollen fabric; as BROAD-CLOTH. ME. 

C. of gold: a c. woven wholly or partly of threads 
of gold. American c.: an enamelled leather-like c. 
To cut the coat according to the c. (see CUT v,), 

III. [See CLoTHES.] 1. collect. Clothing (no 
pl.) 1816. t2. A (single) garment -ME. + 3, 
The distinctive dress worn by members of 
any calling or profession —1823, 4, Hence: 
One's profession ; esp. the clerical profession. 
Cf. COAT sb. 5. 1634. 

1. Gentle folks. .hae. . meat and claith Scorr. 3. 
Unworthy of the king's c. 1740. 4. The c.: the 
clergy ; the office of a clergyman. 

Comb.: c.- measure, the lineal measure used for 
€., in which the yard is divided into quarters and 
nails (sixteenths); -paper, a coarse paper used 
to lay between the folds in pressing and finishing 
woollen cloths; -shearer, one who shears off the 
superfluous nap on woollen clothing after teasel- 
ing; -wo:rker, a manufacturer of woollen c.; 
-yard, the yard by which c. was measured: 
chiefly’ in Cloth-yard shaft. Hence Clo:th(e)less, 
clothesless, a. 

t Cloth (klop), v. 1599. [f. prec.] To make 
into cloth —1641. See also CLOTHE. 

Clothe (klo"6), v. Pa. t. and pple. clothed 
(lo"6d), Clad (kled). (ME. cldpen, pointing 
to OE. *clāþian, f. clap (CLOTH sb.); also 
cl&ban, whence ME. pa. t. cladde, pa. pple. 
clad, of which ON. klædda, kleddr were 
partly the source.] 1. (rans. To cover or 
provide with clothing; to dress. Const. with, 
in. 2. intr. (for refi.) To clothe oneself or be 
clothed ME, 3. trans. + To put on (ME. only); 
to cover as with clothing ME. 4. To cover 
with a cloth or cloths; Naut. to rig ME. 5. 
transf. To cover as or as with clothing ME. 
6. fig. To cover, invest, or endow, as with a 
garment. Const. with, in. ME. 


1. Drousinesse shall cloath a man with ragges 
1. 2. Care no more to cloath and eate 


Cymb, 1v. i. 266, 3. In mighty armes he was yelad 
anon SPENSER .ii. 11, 5. Winter when 'tis 
clad with snow COWLEY. Will. .blossoms c. the 
hawthorn spray ScoTT. 6. Hast thou clothed his 
necke with thunder Jo! shall I cloath 
me in a forc'd content Oth. 111, iv. 120. Thoughts. . 
in sighs thus clad MILT. P.R. 11 
Clothes (kló"6z, collog. kló"z), sb. pl. (OE. 
clapas, ME. clápes, clopes (later tcloaths, 
close, north. elápis, Sc. cles).] 1. Covering 
for the person; wearing apparel; dress, 
raiment, vesture. b. spec. Garments washed 
or to be washed ME. 2, = BED-CLOTHES ME. 
1. Freend, hou entridist thou hidir withut bride 
elothis Wyerir Matt. 22:12. To wear fine cloaths 
FiLDING, Send the c. to the wash 1891. 2. 80 
a bad me lay more C. on his feet Hen. V, 1I. iii. 24. 
Comb.: c.-brush; -horse, a wooden frame E 
which c. are hung out to dry ; “line, -rope, a cord 
or wire on which to hang out washed c. to Ji 
-moth, a small moth, of the genus Tinea, t 
larva of which is destructive to c.; -peg, -plm à 
forked peg used to fasten c. on a 
a receptacle for c. " 
Clothier (kló*5ioi. ME. [Orig. clother 
(-ER?); see -IER 1.] A maker of woollen cloth; 
one who sells cloth and men's clothes; & 
fuller and dresser of cloth (U.S.); etc. 
Clothing (k16"-din), vbl. sb. ME. [f. cure 
v. + -ING!.] 1. The action of CLOTHE V.; a 
fig. 2. Clothes collectively, apparel, ID 
ME.; tlivery, a Livery Company -1 a 
Also fig. 3. A covering or casing of cloth, a 
the like; Mech. = CLEADING 1780; Nout. Fe 
1798. + 4. Clothmaking —1662. Also Ld 
2. The Scribes, which loue to goe in long c. hts 
12:38. fig. Words are the Cloathing of our Thoug 
SWIFT. 4. C. is plied in this city FULLER. 
Clo‘th-maker. ME. A maker of 
cloth. 
Clot-poll, -pole. 1606. = CLoD-POLL. 


woollen 


CLOTTED 


d (klo:téd), ppl. a. 1605. [f. CLOT v. 
f o ü Gathered into clots, or clods. 2. 


Stuck together in or with clots; covered 


1725. 
witha cream: = CLOUTED-cream. Wash 
Ede c. blood MASSINGER, 2. The c. scourge 


Malote, v. ME. [frequent. of CLOT v.; 
jo -ER*. Cf. CLUTTER v.] To run together in 
clots, to coagulate. trans. and intr. Also fig. 
-1700. 

The gore conge: 
pnypkN. Hence 
Clotty (klo'ti), 


aled was clottered in his hair 
+ Clo'ttered ppl.a. = CLOTTED. 
a. 1523. [f. CLOT sb. + -Y*.] 
Full of clots, inc ined to clot; t CLODDY. 

| Cloture (klotür). 1871. [Fr. clóture.] — 
CLosURE8. Hence Cloture v. trans. and intr. 


(colloa.) 

Clo'tweed. rare. 1804. [f. CLOTE; cf. 
Cror-Bvm.] The Bur-weed. 

| Clou (klü), 1883. (Fr., = nail, peg.] The 


point of greatest interest, the chief attraction. 
Cloud (klaud), sb. LOE. eld, prob. rel. to 
Oion, In senso 3 it superseded OK. wolcen 
Wenkin and ME. skie SKY.) f 1. A mass of 
rock, a hill ME. t2. = Cron 2, 3. 1400. 3. 
A visible mass of condensed watery vapour 
floating at various heights in the upper air 
ME. rhel. in pl. The heavens ME. 4, transf. 
‘A cloud-like mass of smoke or dust floating 
in the air ME. 5. An appearance of dimness 
ina clear liquid or transparent body 1533; a 
patch of indeterminate outline on a surface 
of another colour 1606. 6. A cloudlike body 
of insects, birds, etc.; hence, a multitude, à 
crowd ME. 7. knitted woollen scarf 
worn by ladies 8. transf. and fig. Any- 
thing that obscures or conceals 9. fig. 
Anything that darkens or overshadows with 
gloom, trouble, suspicion; a state of gloom, 
etc.: a darkening of the countenance ME. 
3. Guery C, engenders not a Storme 3 Hen. VI, V. 


iii, 10. She is aduan'st Aboue the Cloudes, as high 
as Heauen it selfe Rom. & Jul. IV. v. 74. Magel- 
lanic Clouds: the two large nebulw near the south 


ole of the heavens so named. 4. A thicke c. of 
incense went vp Ezek. 8: 11. To blow a c. : to smoke 
tobacco (slang). 5. A plain iron gray Nag, with a 


c. in his face 1075. 6. So greet a c. of witnessis 
Wyornte Heb. . A c. of gnattes SPENSE! 

Locusts MILT., arrows GIBBON. 8. To go abroa 
‘under . In the clouds: obscure; 


ize of common und: 
ofignorance 1572, suspicion MERIVALE. 
erac.: in trouble or difficulties ; out of favour; 
with a slur on one's character, 
Comb.: c.-assemb!er, he 
clouds (tr, Gr. vedeAnyepéra, ep 
AUD; -built æ. built of clouds ; fig. built in the 
ed -burst [G. Wolkenbruch] (U.S.) a 
Y olent storm of rain, a waterspout; -capt, 
canned a, having clouds about its summit; 
ae = cloud-assembler; also joc. a 
the S i -drift, a body of clouds drifting through 
ane r; -rack, a collection of broken clouds 
7 ing across the sky; -ring, spec. the cloudy 
Zone of calms and variable winds at some distance 
on n h side of the equator ; -wards adv. ; -world, 
iia 
enel dage. rare. [see -AGE.] Clou'dless 
HIP iow dicsely adv lov less. 
pon, lowdlet, a little c. Clou'dscape [after 
5 sca pe], a scene composed of clouds (rare). 
poua (klaud), v. 1513. [f. prec. sb.) 
gum. To cover or darken with clouds; fig. 
is vershadow ; to darken with trouble 1583. 
ae fig. To render obscure; to dim, 
s en 1513, +3. To veil -1711. 4. To cast a 
aity Som asperse, sully 1611. 5. To diver- 
i NS patches of undefined outline 1710. 
Shige Woon being clouded presently is miss'd 
duaks. Your dislikes.. Doth c. my ioyes with 
Our qnid with sorrow 3 Hen. VI, 1V. i. 74. 2. 
apera judgement may. be clouded 1856. 
es Mistresse clouded so 


who collects the 


thet of Zeus in 


rae 
DU dS 
IL intr. 1. T0 D 
: 1. To become cloudy or dim; to be- 
e " i f ts 
Eg D with clouds. Const. over, up. 
5s Won To become gloomy 1588. 
Sa hies away, the Scene begins to c. SHAKS. 
* AA Md (klau:dliend). 1817. poet. and 
2. fi. A he region of clouds; a ‘cloudscape’. 
EA region of fancy, myth, or unreality 
MEM (klau:di), a. OE. 
ra i Rocky ; hilly -ME. 2. Of cloud ; of 
terized bene, to the clouds ME. 3. Charac- 
pu Yor full of, clouds ME. 4. Not clear; 
Cloud-like markings 1587. 5. fig- 


If. CLOUD sb. + 
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Darkened by ignorance, etc.; dim, obscure, 
indistinct ME. 6. Darkened by misfortune, 
grief, anger, forebodings, etc. ; gloomy, sullen, 
frowning ME. 

2. He spake unto them in the c. pillar Ps. 99:7. 
The cloudie region 1635. 3. The c. north DRYDEN. 
4. C. Ale 1679. 5. The c. knowledge of mankinde 
SIDNEY. 6. The Scithians. .have all c. foreheads 
1650. Hence Clou'dily adv. Clou'diness. 

Clough (klvf, klau). [OE. cloh (in place- 
names) :- Gmc. *klayx-, rel. to OHG. klinga 
(G. dial. klinge) ravine.) 1. A ravine or valley 
with steep sides ME. t2. Occas. = ‘cliff’ 
-ME. 

Clough, erron. sp. of CLoFF, CLow. 

Clour (kla*s), sb. Sc. and n. dial. 1508. 
[Origin unkn.] A bump (on the head); a 
knock such as would raise a bump; a dint. 
Hence Clour v. to raise a lump on, ete. 

Clout (klaut), sb.' arch. and dial. [OE. 
clit, corresp. to (M)LG., MDu. klūt(e) (Du. 
kluit lump, clod), ON. klüfr kerchief; rel. to 
Cat, CLOT.] 1. A piece of cloth, leather, 
metal, etc.; a patch. 2. A plate of iron; esp. 
one fixed on an axletree, to prevent wear. 
(Cf. CLEAT.] Now dial. OE. 3. spec. A rag; 
a cloth (esp. one put to mean uses) ME. f 4. 
spec. in pl. Swaddling clothes —1826. f 5. 
Archery. The mark shot at ; ellipt. a shot that 
hits the mark —1868. 6. A heavy blow, esp. 
with the hand. Cf. CroD sb. Now dial. ME. 

1. Cloutes and patches pieced one by one 15! 
Driven, like turkeys to market with a. stick and a 
red c. STERNE. Till May be out Ne'er cast a c. 
Provb. 5. Though the c. we do not always hit 
B. JONS, Comb. c.-nail, a flat-headed nail, used 
for fastening a c. on an axle, studding boots, ete. 

Clout, sb.? Now dial. (ME. clite, prob. 
same word as prec.] 1, Clot of earth, clod. 
1 2. Clouted cream —1648. 

Clout (klaut), v. Now arch. or dial. ME. 
if. Crour sb.'] 1. trans. To mend with a 
CLovr; to patch. Also fig. t2. To put in, 
on, or to by way of a patch. Also absol. To 
add patches. -1581. 3. To protect with an 
iron plate; also, to stud shoes with clout- 
nails ME. t 4. fig. To patch clumsily or botch 
up —1602. 5. To cover with, or as with, a 
cloth (arch.) 1579. 6. To cuff heavily. Now 
dial. ME. 

1. fig. He clowteth the old broken holes with 
patches of papistry BALE. 5. He. .showed a leg 
clouted up 1709. 6. The late um of Spain took 
off one of her chapines, and clowted Olivarez 
about the noddle with it HowELL. Hence Clou* 
ted ppl.a.' Clouter, à cobbler or patcher; 
potcher. f Clourterly a. and adv. 

Clou-ted, ppl. a.* 1542. [perh. f. *clout, un- 
recorded var. of CLOT sb.' or CLOT v. + -ED', 
-ED'.] Said of cream obtained by scalding, 
which makes it thick or clotted. 

t Clowt-shoe. Now (arch.) Clouted shoe. 
1463. [f. CLOUT sb.'] 1. A shoe studded with 
large-headed nails. (Or ? a patched shoe.) 
+2. One who wears clouted shoes; a boor. 
(Cf. Colin Clout.) 1704. 

1. The dull swain. . with his clouted shoon MILT. 
[Cf. *clowted brogues' Cymb. Iv. ii. 214.] 

Clove (kló"v), sb. [OE. clufu, corresp. to 
the first element in OS. cluffóc *clove-leek", 
garlie, OHG. klovolouh (G. knoblauch), f. 
weak grade of Gmc. *kleub-; see CLEAVE v.!] 
1. One of the small bulbs which make up the 
compound bulb of garlic, shallot, ete. 2.A 
natural segment of a fruit 1034. Hence 
1 Cloved ppl. a. divided into cloves. 

Clove (kló»v), sb.* [orig. clow (of) gilofer — 
(O)Fr. clou de girofle (gilofre) *nail of clove- 
tree’; see GILLYFLOWER.] 1. The dried flower- 
bud of Caryophyllus aromaticus, much used as 
a pungent aromatic spice. (Usu. in pl.) 2. 
The tree, Caryophyllus aromaticus, orig. & 
native of the Moluccas 1594. 3. Short for 
clove-pink, or clove-gillyflower 1746. 4. Cloves. 
A cordial flavoured with this spice 1852. 

Comb.: c.-bark, the bark of Cinnamomum 
culilawan, which has a flavour of cloves; -pink, 
a c-scented species of ‘Dianthus: see CLOVE- 
GILLYFLOWER. 

Clove, sb.* ME. [repr. AL. clavus, AFr. 
clou.) A weight formerly used for wool and 
cheese, equal to 7 or 8 Ibs. avoirdupois. 

Clove, sb.* U.S. 1779. [7 Du. klove, also 
kloof, in M Du. clove, MLG. klove split, cleft. 
Rel. to CLEAVE v.'] A rocky cleft; a gap, 
ravine : used chiefly in place-names; as, C. of 
Kaaterskill, Stony C. 
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Clove (klov), v. 1863. [f. CLOVE sb.*] To 
spice with cloves; to stick (an onion, eto.) 
with cloves. 

Clove, pa. pple. 1561. Short f. CLOVEN, 
still occas. in verse. Hence c.-hitch, a hitch 
round a spar, etc., formed by passing the 
rope twice round in such a way that both 
ends pass under the centre of the loop in 
front; -hook, an iron clasp in two over- 
lapping parts, used for bending chain-sheets 
to clews of sails, etc. 

Clove, pa. t. of CLEAVE v. 

Clove-$illyflower (kl*-v d3iiflaus1). ME. 
[orig. clowe gilofre (XIV-XV); see CLOVE sb.4, 
GILLYFLOWER.] t 1. The spice CLOVE sb.* 1. 
-1486. 2. A clove-scented species of Pink 
(Dianthus caryophyllus), whence the carna- 
tion, etc. 1535. 

Cloven (kló"-v'n), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
CLEAVE v.] Divided lengthwise; split. 

C. hoof or foot, the divided hoof of ruminant 
quadrupeds; ascribed in pagan mythology to the 
god Pan, and thence to the Devil, and often used 
allusively as the indication of Satan, or Satanic 
agency. Hence c.-hoofed, -foo:ted adjs. 

Clover (kló"vor. [OE. cláfre = (M)LG., 
Du. kldver :- Gme. *klaibrón, the first syll. 
corresp. to OS. klé, OHG. kléo (G. klee) :— 
WGme. *klaiwaz, -am clover.] The common 
name of the species of Trefoil (Trifolium, 
N.O. Leguminose), esp. T. repens and T. 
pratense, both cultivated largely for fodder. 
Applied also locally to many plants with 
similar characters. 

Phr. To live (or be) in c.: to live luxuriously, as 
cattle do in a field of c. 

Comb.: c.-hay worm, the larva of a moth, 
Asopia costalis, very destructive to clover-hay in 
N. America; -weevil, a small weevil, Apion 
apricans, which feeds on the seeds of c. Hence 
Clo'very a. (rare). 

Clo'ver, v. 1649. [f. the sb.] To sow or lay 
down with clover. So Clo'vered ppl. a. sown 
or covered with clover. 

+ Clover-grass. = CLOVER. 

Clow (klau), sb. ME. [A false singular f. 
clowes, clowis, in ME. clowse, clowze, OE. 
clüse - late L. clusa, var. of clausa, à closed 
place or way. Cf. CLOSE sb.' In XVIII erron. 
spelt clough, by engineers, etc. 1. A dam 
for water. ? Obs. 2. A sluice 1483. 

Clow(e)-gilofre, ete., earlier f. CLOVE-GILLY- 
FLOWER. 

Clown (klaun), sb. 1563. [perh. of LG. 
origin; cf. NFris. klénne, klünne clumsy 
fellow, kliinj clod, lump, and the like.) 1. A 
countryman, or peasant; a boor. 2. transf. 
An ignorant, uncouth, ill-bred man 1583. 
3.4 fool or jester; in mod. use, one of the 
characters in a pantomime, a circus, eto. 
1600. Also attrib. 

1. The c., the child of nature, without guile 
Cowper, A clod-pated C. 1733. 2. By blood a 
king, at heart a c. TENNYSON. 3. The clowne shall 
make those laugh whose lungs are tickled a’ th’ 
sere Hami, II. ii, 336. Hence + Clow'nage, 
behaviour or function of a c. Clow‘nery, clown- 
ishness; performance of a c. 

Clown (klaun), v. rare. 1579. [f. the sb.] 
To perform as a (stage-)clown. To c. it: to 
play the clown. 

Clownish (klau-nif), a. 1570. [f. CLOWN sb. 
- -1sH'.] 1. Of, belonging, or proper to 
a CLowN. 2. Clown-like, rude, boorish; 
ignorant; clumsy ; coarse 1581. 

1. Inc, apparell 1581. 2. C. or uncivill fashions 
1586. Hence Clow-nish-ly adv., -ness. 

Clownship (klau-nfip). 1606. [See -SHIP.] 
The condition or estate of a clown or clowns; 
also as a mock title. 

Cloy (kloi), v.' ME. [Aphetic f. t acloy, 
— AFr. acloyer (see A- pref. 10), var. of OFr. 
encloyer (mod. enclouer) :- Rom. *inclavare, 
f. L. in EN-! + clavus nail] +1. To nail 
(ME. only). t 2. To pierce with or as with a 
nail -1726. + 3. To spike (a gun) -1768. t 4, 
To stop up, block (a passage, etc.); to crowd 
or fill up —1636. + 5. fig. To clog (movement, 
etc.); to weigh down -1605. 4. To fill to. 
loathing; to surfeit. lit. and fig. Also absol. 
1530. 

2. He never shod horse but he cloyed him BACON. 
[A wild boar] with his cruell tusk him deadly cloyd. 
SPENSER F.Q. HI. vi. 48. 4. To c. a harbour by 
sinking ships laden with stones SPEED. 6. ‘Who 
can..c. the hungry edge of appeti! By bare 
imagination of a Feast Rich. IT, 1. iii. 296. fig. 
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Often preaching cloyeth the people UDALL. 
t Cloy:ment, satiety (rare). Cloy'some a. rare, 
of cloying quality. 

f Cloy, v.? rare. Explained as ‘To claw’ 
(Steevens); 'to strike the beak together" 
(Johnson). Cymb. v. iv. 118. 

Cloy'less, a. 1606. |f. CLOY v.' + -LESS.] 
That does not CLOY (sense 6). 

f Cloyne, cloine, v. 1538. [perh. — OFr. 
cluignier blink or wink the eyes (mod. cligner) 
astheexpression of secret understanding, etc.] 
1. intr. To cheat, deceive —15609. 2, trans. To 
take furtively or fraudulently ; to grab —1566. 

Club (klpb), sb. [- ON. clubba, assim. form 
of klumba (cf. klumbu-, klubbufotr club- 
footed), rel, to OLUMP.] 

I. 1. A heavy staff for use as a weapon, thin 
&t one end for the hand, and thicker at the 
other; also = Indian club. 2. A stick or bat 
used in various games of ball, as golf, hockey, 
etc. 1450. 3. The butt-end of à gun 1724. 4. 
Any club-shaped organ, structure, eto. 1707. 

1. The geaunte bare a clubbe CAXTON. f Clubs 
are trump(s: physical force is to rule the day; a 
punning allusion to II. 4. A nose which had a red 
€. to it MARRYAT. A c., otherwise a very thick 
pigtail 1850. 

IL. In cards. pl. The suit of cards distin- 
guished by the representation of a trefoil leaf 
in black; in sing. à card of this suit. 

[A tr. of Sp. basto, or It. bastone (see BASTO, 
BASTON), the ‘club’ figured on Spanish cards. 
‘The English figure is the French trèfle trefoil.) 

III. A combination. [Seethevb. The course 
of development is uncertain.] t 1. Combina- 
tion into one mass; aggregate —1074. t2. A 
combination of contributions to make up a 
total sum; one share of this —1792. +3. A 
social meeting the expenses of which are 
jointly defrayed —1801. +4. A clique; a 
secret society —1730. 5. An association of 
persons meeting periodically (under certain 
regulations), at some house of entertainment, 
for social intercourse, etc. 1670. 6. An associ- 
ation of persons interested in the promotion 
of some object; as Alpine, Yacht C., eto.; 
Benefit, Goose C., etc. 1755. 7. An association 
of persons formed mainly for social purposes, 
and having buildings for the exclusive use of 
the members, and always open to them as 
& place of resort, or, in some cases, of tem- 
porary residence 1776 ; the buildings occupied 
by such a society 1837. Also attrib. 

2. We dined merry : but my c. and the rest come 
to 7/6d., which was too much PEPYS. 3. This 
Tavern, where they held their C. DE FOE. 4. The 
Jacobite clubb 1695. 5. In my absence they had 
erected a C. and made me one SWIFT, 7. They sent. 
for me at my c. 1883. 

Comb.: c.-house, the house occupied by a c.; 
-land (collog.), the vicinity of St. James's, in 
London; -money, subscription to a benefit c. or 
provident society ; -root, a disease of turnips, ete., 
anbury ; -wood, CASUARINA. Hence Clu'bbable, 
clubabie a. fit to be a member of a c. Clu'bbish 
a. clownish (dial.) ; addicted to clubs. Clu-bless a. 

Club (klpb), v. 1593. |f. CLUB sb. I.) 1. To 
beat with or as with a club. 2. To gather into 
& club-like mass 1025; hence, to gather to- 
gether 1641. 3. intr. To combine together 
1649. 4. To combine, or contribute, to a 
common end 1632. 5. To combine, or contri- 
bute, to make up à total sum 1655. 6. Mil. 
To throw into a confused mass 1806. 7. 
Naut. To drift down a current with an anchor 
out (Dicts.) 1850. 

1. To c. a musket: to use it as a club. 2. Hair 
clubbed, atop, Chinese fashion FORREST. To c. 
quotations MILT. 4. They clubbed their small 
means together CARLYLE. 5. To find out a nine- 
pence to c. with me for the coach PEPYS. 6. To 
€. the battalion WINDHAM. Hence Clubbing 
vbl. sb., spec. a disease in cabbages, ete, 

Clubbed (klobd) ppl. a. ME. [1 f. the 
sb. + -ED!; 2 f. the vb. + -ED'.] 1. Shaped 
like a club; thick-set. 2. Used as a club 1724; 
thrown into a confused mass, as a c. battalion 
1823. 

Clubber (klp-boa). 1633. [f. CLUB v. or sb. 
+ -ER'.] 1, One who clubs or belongs to a 
club. 2. One who wields a club 1887. 

Clubbism (kl»:biz'm). 1837. |f. CLUB sb. 
+ -IsM.] The club system. 

To passionate Constitutionalism. .C. will. .seem 
the root of all evil CARLYLE. So Clu'bbist, a 
member or supporter of the political clubs of the 
French Revolution, or of their principles, a mem- 
ber of a club. 
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+ Club-fist. 1575. A large clenched fist; 
hence, a rough, brutal fellow —1589. So 
Club-fisted a. 

Clu-b-foot. 1538. 1. A name for various 
distortions, generally congenital, which give 
the foot a lumpy, club-like appearance. 2. A 
foot of a stunted, lumpy appearance 1683. 
Also attrib. Hence Clu:b-foo:ted a. 

Club-haul (kl»-b,hol) v. 1794. Naut. To 
tack a ship by letting the lee-anchor down as 
soon as the wind is out of the sails, by which 
her head is brought to wind; when she then 
pays off, the cable is cut, and the sails are 
trimmed to the other tack: a last resort in 
very perilous positions. 

Club-law. 1612. The use of the club, or 
physical force, as contrasted with argument; 
law of the physically stronger. 

Argumenta ad jum, vulgarly termed club- 
law 1829. 

Club-man(klo-bmén). 1597. 1. A man armed 
with a club. 2. A member of a club 1851. 

Club-moss (klp:b,mos). 1597. (tr. L. Mus- 
cus clavatus.) A name properly applied to 
Lycopodium clavatum from the club-like 
shape of its upright fertile spikes of spore- 
cases; thence extended to other, and occas. 
to all, Lycopodiacea. 

Clu:b-:riser. 1645. [See Riser I. 2.] Eng. 
Hist. pl. Bodies of untrained and half-armed 
countrymen during the Civil War. 

Clu-b-rush. 1677. Any plant of the genus 
Scirpus (N.O. Cyperacee). 

Club-shaped (klv-b ,Jé'pt), a. 1776. Thick- 
ening towards one extremity which is blunt 
and rounded; in Zool. and Bot. = CLAVATE. 

Clubster. 1727. [See -STER.] = CLUBMAN. 

Cluck (klok) sb. 1703. [f. CLUCK v.) 1. 
interj. An imitation of the abrupt hollow 
guttural sound made by a hen desiring to sit 
or calling her chickens 1829. 2. A name for 
this, or any similar sound, e.g. the S. African 
click (see CLICK sb.* 5) 1703. 

Cluck (kl»k) v. 1481. [Of imit. origin, 
corresp. to MHG. klucken, (also mod.) 
glucken, Da. klukke, Sw. klucka; see CLOCK 
v.'] 1. intr. To make the sound described 
under CLUCK sb., or any similar sound 1611. 
12. trans. To call (chickens) as a hen does. 
Also fig. —1687. 

2. fig. That he may c. sinners to himself 1658. 

Clu-dder, v., a var. of CLODDER, q.v. 

Clue (kl, klä). 1596. [Later form (xv) of 
CrEW.]-— CLEW. Used in all senses, but esp. in 
the fig. 

A c. of yarn 1834. And treads the maze of life 
without a c. POMFRET. A c. to the identity of 
one C. BRONTÉ. Research which has. . joined the 
broken c. of history from contemporaneous 
monuments 1876. Hence Cluedess a. Comb. 
C.-line: see CLEW-LINE. 


+ Clum, sb. (interj.) ME. [Origin unkn.] 1. 
Silence, quiet (ME. only) 2. ! A note of 
Silence; cf. mum ! —1616. 

Clumber (kl»-mboz) 1865. [f. Clumber, a 
seat of the Duke of Newcastle.] Name of a 
breed of spaniels. 

Clump (klomp), sb. 1586. [- MLG. klumpe 
(LG. klump) rel. to MDu. klompe (Du. 
klomp) lump, mass, and OE. clympre (see 
CLUMPER), CLAMP sb.?, CLUB sb.] 1. A compaot 
(shapeless) mass, a heap, a lump 1690. 2. A 
cluster; a tuft; a patch 1586. 3. Clumps: a 
parlour game of questions and answers 1883. 
4. A thick extra sole on a shoe 1879. 5. Min- 
ing. = CLUNCH 1865. "| Erron. used for 
CLAMP 1825. 

2. A c. of Scots Fir Trees 1759. New clumps of 
young plants VINES. Comb. c.-boot, -shoe, one 
with a c.-sole, or thick double sole for rough wear. 
Hence Clu:mpish a. heavy and clumsy. Clu:mpy 
a. clump-like ; clumpish. 

Clump (klomp), v. 1665. [Partly f. CLUMP 
8b.; cf. CLAMP v.?] 1. To tread heavily and 
clumsily. 2. trans. To put together into a 
clump; to plant in a clump 1824. 3. To add 
an extra thick sole; to clog. Hence Clumped 
ppl. a. tclubbed, as in clumped foot; 
fosse with clumps of trees, or with clump- 
soles. 

Clumper, sb. Now dial. (OE. clympre; see 
CLUMP sb.] — CLUMP sb. 1. 

t Clumper, v. 1562. [f. preo.] To form into 
lumps or masses —1647. 

Vapours. . Clumper'd in balls of clouds Hy. MORE. 


-bees..allinac. PURCHAS. Clus 
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Clumps, a game; see CLUMP sb, 3, 

Clumse, a. (sb.) Now dial. 1611. (rel. to 
CLUMSE v.; kindred adjs. in mod. Scand. are 
Icel. klumsa lock-jawed, Sw. dial. klumsen, 
benumbed, dazed, klwmsig numb, clumsy.) 
Benumbed with cold; hence, stupid; un- 
handy, lazy; in mod. dial., also, surly, 

t Clumse, v. [Earliest as clumsed (xm), 
prob. of Scand. origin; cf. Norw. dial, klum. 
sen strike dumb, clog, hamper, klumsl 
clumsy.] 1. To be or become numb with cold 
(ME. only). 2. trans. To stupefy (ME. only), 
Hence t Clumsed, clumst ppl. a. 

Clumsy (klp-msi), a. 1597. [f. CLUMSE v, + 
-Y'. Of. Sw. klumsig (see CLUMSE a.).] t1. 
Benumbed with cold —1602. 2. Acting or 
moving as if benumbed; heavy and awk- 
ward; ungainly, unhandy 1597. 3. fig. IN- 
contrived, awkward 1681. 4, Rudely con- 
structed; inelegant, unwieldy 1763. 

1. Clumsie winter MARSTON. 2. Clumsie fingers 
Ray. Ac., aukward, and unhandy people SWIFT. 
3. In c. verse, unlick'd, unpointed DRYDEN. C. 
apologies SwIFT. 4. The boots..are a trifle c. 
1888. Hence Clu*msily adv. Clu-msiness, c, 


quality. 
Clunch, a. Now dial. 1770. [prob. f. LG, 
klunt, Du. kloni ‘lump, clod, clown’) 


Lumpy; stiff; thickset, ‘chunky’ in figure, 

She is fat, and c., and heavy, and ugly MME, 
D'ARBIAY. 

Clunch (klpnf) sb. 1602. [prob. subst. use 
of prec. But the analogy of bump, bunch, 
hump, hunch suggests a similar relation of 
clump, clunch.) 1. A lump (dial.). 2. A lum- 
pish fellow, a lout. Now dial. 1602. 3. Any 
of various stiff clays 1679. 4. A soft lime- 
stone forming one of the beds of the lower 
chalk 1823. 

Clunch, v. rare. 1628. By-form of CLENCH, 
Hence t Clunchfist, a clenched fist (lit. and 
fig.); à miser. 

Clung (klon), ppl. a. arch. and dial. ME. 
[f. CLING v.] Drawn together, shrunk; of soil: 
Clinging, stiff. 

Clung, pa. t. and pple. of CLING v., q.v. 

+ Clung, v. 1601. By-form of CLING v. 
—1715. 

Cluniac (kl@-niwk). 1631. [- med.L. Cluni- 
acus, f. Clun(ijeum Cluny or Clugny, 
France; see -Ac.] adj. Belonging to the 
monastery of Cluny, near Mácon in France. 
sb. A monk of Cluny. So Cluniace'nsian, 
Clunist. 

Clupeoid (klü-pi,oid). 1880. [f. L. clupea & 
kind of small river-fish, taken as the generic 
name of the herring, etc. + -0ID.] A fish 
belonging to the herring family (Clupeide). 

Cluster (klv-stoa), sb. Also gluster (Spen- 
ser). (OE. clyster, (rare) cluster, also geclystre 
bunch of grapes, prob. f. *klut- (see C107). 
For the vocalism cf. BLUsH.] 1. A collection 
of things of the same kind, growing closely 
together; a bunch. t2. A rounded mass; à 
clot —1548. 3. A number of persons, animals, 
or things close together; a group, swarm, 
crowd ME. Also fig. " 

1. The glusters of ripe grapes SPENSER, Ac. ol 


aN, flowers GRAY, 3. As 
nuttis 1483, egges EDEN, em GRAY: SRT. 


t in clusters TUCKER. 

Cont, Cucandlesti¢ie a branched candlestick. 
Hence Clu'stery a. (Dicts.). 
Cluster (kin-staz), v. ME. [f. prec. sb-] 1. 
trans. To gather or group in clusters; to cover 
with clusters ME. 2. intr. To congregate in & 
cluster 1541; to grow or be situated in & 
cluster or clusters 1590. 
1. Not less. would 


e foxglove c. dappled 
bells TENNYSON. Ylion was. .clustrit with ud 
ME. 2. Woes c.; rare are solitary woes YOUNG. 
[Curls] clustered round her head WORDSW. nee e 
Clustered ppl. a., spec. in clustered pillar, ees 
“several slender pillars or shafts attached e S 
other so as to form one’ (Gwilt). Clu'ster ing 
adv. 

f Clusterfist. 1611. [f. CLUSTER in sene 
lump; cf. clunchfist.] A clumsy- or c! 
fisted fellow; a lout, a niggard —1075. 


(xv). 
series of forms is obscure.] 
beast or bird of prey, or of a fien. 


1. The claw of & 
d : mostly 
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l. ; also contempt. the human hand. 2. The 
pn r in pl. ‘hands in a sense of rapacity 
.. Now usu. grasp. 1526. 3. 
ip or grasp ; clutching 1784. 4. An 
pA peeing the working parts into or out of 
action at will 1814. 6. : u 
with two hooked arms for clutching bodies 
to be lifted by & crane, etc. 1874. E 

2. But Age. -hath caught me in his c. Haml. V. i. 
80, The ‘Clutches of the Hangman STEELE. 3. The 
v, of poverty COWPER. 4. An expiring c. at 
popularity CARLYLE. Comb. c.-fist, a miser, 


ICH: sb.* 1721. [prob. of southern dial. 
origin like synon. north. cletch (cf. CLETOH 8b.), 
rol. obscurely to cleck hatch (xv, chiefly So); 
gee CLECK v.] A var. of CLETCH. 

Clutch (klptf), v? (ME. clucche, varying 
with clicche (see CLITCH v.), repr. OE. elyééan 
crook, clench = *klukjan.] t1. = CLITCH 1, 
+1703. 2. trans. To seize with claws or 
clutches; to seize eagerly ME. Also absol. 
3, To hold tightly in the closed hand 1602. 
‘Also fig. 4. intr. To make a clutch at 1831. 

1. Not that I haue the power to c. my hand, 
When his faire Angels would salute my palme 
SHAKS. 2. I clutched up the cat HELPS. 3. Is 
this a Dagger, which I see before me? Come, let 
me c. thee SHAKS. fig. To c. the globe in one 
intellectual grasp COLLIER. 4. How we c. at 
shadows CARLYLE. 

Clutch, v.' (f. CLUTCH sb.'] 
(chickens), GoLDsM. 

Clutter (klp-tox), sb. 1580. [Goes with 
LUTTER v.; has been assoc. to some extent 
with cluster and clatter.) t 1. A clotted mass 
-1611. 2. A confused collection 1666 ; crowded 
confusion, litter (dial. and U.S.) 1694. 3. 
Bustle, stir (arch.) 1649; hubbub (arch.) 1656; 
mingled rattle (arch.) 1655. 
2. A c. of Citations 1666. He saw what a C. there 
was with huge, over-grown Pots R. L'ESTRANGE 
3, I heard such a c. of small shot, VANBRUGH. 
Clutter,v. 1556. [var. of CLOTTER, CLOD- 
DER; see preo.] + 1. intr. To clot. Also trans. 
-1076. 2. To crowd together in heaps 1556. 
3, To run in bustling disorder or with @ con- 
fused noise; to make a clatter 1602. 4. To 
crowd with a litter of things 1674. 5. To 
utter words confusedly 1054. 

Hence Clu'tterment, confused bustle, crowd. 
Cly, sb. Thieves’ cant. 1690. [poss. of LG. 
origin; cf. LG. kleien scratch, claw.] Money; 
EN pocket. So Cly v. to take; esp. to 
Clydesdale (kloi-dzde'l). 1831. A breed of 
eae freute Hürses orig. from the Clyde 
Clypea'ster. 1836. f. CLYPEUS + Gr. 
domp star.) Zool. A genus of echinoid Echi- 
noderms, allied to the common sea-urchin, 
but having mouth and vent both below. 
Benge Clypea'stroid a. and sb. 
bcn Wesel t), a. 1711. [f. as prec. + 
ashes ike a round shield. So Cly*- 
; GIypeos, comb. f. CLYPEUS, as in c.-frontal 

mtom.), common to the clypeus and front. 
düsmeale (kli'pið"l). 1882. [- L. clypeolum, 

m. of clypeum, clypeus shield.] A little 
ei ‘term applied to the lamina on the 
eee of which the sporangia are 
at ed in Equisetum’. Hence Cly-peolar 
Pease. c. Cly:peolate a. furnished 
qf Glypeus (urpis) 1834. var. of L 
brond Bila cia round sbield.] Entom. The 
iosecta. ee A EL of the head of some 
to the o. ce Cly:peal a. of or pertaining 
Clysmian (kli-zmi 
Reese ARI RA te Sti ie tt. 
hy transport d. iig a of a produced 
Which water has been tie azant dni 
DESEE Gatamile, a. 1847. [f. Gr. xAvonds 
E SUP r washing out + -ic.] Washing, 

lyst z 
Beak FEE ata, ab, fue [- (O)Fr. clystère 
Wash out, drench: p syringe, f. kite» 
into the Secure ES 1, A medicine injected 
a suppository. 1 Anean, enema ; occas., 
in injection 1597. Tl e pipe or syringe used 
with clysters. + ence Cly'ster v. to treat 
SIUCOBD. c. d „t Cly'sterize v. to inject as a 

.C.-pipe = CLYSTER 2. 


To hatch 
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Cn-, in OB. and early ME. See Kn-. 

Cnemial (kni-miàl, a. 1871. [f. Gr. «jun 
tibia + TAL.) Relating to the tibia. 

|| Cnida (knei-dá). Pl. cnidæ. 1876. [mod. 
L. — Gr. «ién nettle.] Zool. The nettle cell 
of the Celenterata (jelly-fish, etc.), in which 
their sting resides : usually called nematocyst. 
Hence Cni'doblast [Gr. BAacrós], the cell in 
which a nematocyst is developed. Cni'docil 
(L. cilium], the external irritable ciliary 
process of cnidoblasts. Cnidophore [Gr. 
-$opos], a process bearing a battery of 
cnidoblasts. 

Co. 1759. 1.(kó*) An abbrev. of COMPANY; 
used esp. for: The partners of a firm whose 
names do not appear in the style or title. 2. 
A written abbrev. of county 1866. 

Co-, prefix, repr. L. com-, con-, co", in the 
sense of ‘together’, ‘in company’, ‘in com- 
mon’, ‘joint, -ly’, ‘equal, -ly’, *reciprocally', 
‘mutually’. It combines with verbs, adjs., 
adverbs, and sbs. 2. Math. (short for comple- 
ment). Used in the sense *. . . of the comple- 
ment’, or ‘complement of ...'; see COSINE, 
Co-LATITUDE, etc. 

+ Coacervate (as next, or kd" ,asd-1vét), a. 
1626. [- L. coacervatus, pa. pple. of coacer- 
vare; see next, -ATE*.] Heaped together; 
gathered into one place —1677. 

Coacervate (kosoive't), v. ? Obs, 1023. 
[— coacervat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. coacervare 
heap together, f. acervus heap ; see Co-, -ATE?.] 
To heap together; accumulate; also fig. Hence 
Coacerva'tion, the action of heaping to- 
gether, or fact of being heaped together; a 
mass heaped together ME. 

Coach (kó*tj), sb. 1556. [- Fr. coche, ult. — 
Magyar kocsi (ko'tfi) adj., f. Kocs name ofa 
town near Raab in Hungary, the full form 
being kocsi szeker ‘Kocs cart".] 1. A large 
kind of carriage : in 16th and 17th centuries, 
usually a state carriage; now, usually, a large 
close carriage with four wheels, with seats 
inside, and several outside, used for public 
conveyance of passengers (see STAGE-COACH). 
Applied by railway employes to a railway 
carriage: in U.S. esp. a sleeping-car 1866. 
2. Naut. An apartment near the stern of a 
man-of-war, usually occupied by the captain 
1660. 3. Univ. collog. A private tutor, who 
‘coaches’ a pupil 1848; also, transf., one who 
trains others for an athletic contest 1885. 

1. The roiall Dame..for her coche doth call 
SPENSER F.Q. I. iv. 16. 2. The Commanders all 
came on board, and the council sat in the c. PEPYS. 
3. Kiteat, a Trinity c., has @ party at Drumna- 
drochet CLOUGH. 

Comb. : c.-dog, a spotted Dalmatian dog, kept to 
run in attendance on a carriage ; 1 fellow, a horse 


yoked in the same carriage with another; joc. a 
companion, mate; -horse; -house, an out-house 
for a C., etc. ; -i fice, a booking-office for a stage- 
coach; -wagon, tr. Ger. kutsch-wagen, coach. 

Coach, v. 1612. [f. the sb.] t 1, To convey 
in or provide with a coach -1849. 2. intr. To 
ride or drive in a coach (colloq.) 1630, 3. Univ. 
collog. To prepare for an examination, or in 
special subjects; also, to train for an athletic 
contest 1849; gen. to prime with information. 
inir. To read with a coach 1849. 

2. To c. it thro’ the town. 1797. 3. intr. Do you 
mean to c. this term (mod.). 

Coa'ch-box. 1651. [f. COACH sb. + Box 


sb.*, in the sense of ‘seated compartment'.] 
The seat occupied by the driver of a coach. 


Coachee, coachy (kowtfi. 1790. (Cf. 
cabby (-¥*), ete.] A coachman (collog.). So 
Coa:cher, a coach-horse. 

Coachful (ko"tjful. 1654. [See -FUL.] AS 


many as will fill a coach. 

Coachman (kō"-tfměn). 1579. 1. The man 
who drives a coach. 2. Angling. A kind of 
artificial fly 1839. Hence Coa:chmanship, 
skill in driving a coach. 

Coa:ch-whip. 1736. 1. A whip used in 
driving a coach 1833. 2. fig. A long thin 
strip ; pl. shreds 1781. 3. Naut. ‘The pendant” 
(Adm. Smyth). " 

Coach-whip snake, a snake so called from its 
resemblance to the lash of a coach-whip. 

+ Coact, ppl. a. ME. [- L. coactus, pa. 
pple. of cogere; see next.] Compelled, forced 
—1635. 

Coact (koiækt), v. ME. [~ coact-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. cogere compel, contr. f. co-agere 


COAGULABLE 


(Co-, Act v.).] t 1. trans. To compel, force 
-1651. t2. To restrain (rare) ~1529. t 3. To 
contract; to concentrate —1057. 4. intr. To 
act together (rare) 1606. (Cf. AL. coagere act 
together Ix.) 

4. If I tell how these two did c. SHAKS. Hence 
Coa‘ction, coercion (now rare); action in con- 


cert. 

Coactive (ko,e*ktiv), a. 1596. [-(O)Fr. 
coactif, -ive or late L. coactivus compulsory, 
f. as prec.; see -IVE. In sense 2 f. Co- + 
ACTIVE, but AL. coactivus acting jointly (XIV) 
is partly the source.] 1. Of the nature of force 
or compulsion. (Qualifying power or the like. 
Now rare.) 1605. t b. In passive sense : Com- 
pulsory —1661. 2. Acting or taking place to- 
gether 1611. 

1. A c., or coercitive jurisdiction JER. TAYLOR. 
C. obedience ABP. USSHER. 2. With what's 
vnreall thou c. art Wint. T. 1. ii. 141. Hence 
Coarctively adv. by way of compulsion. + Co- 
activity, activity in concert; c. quality. 


Co-adaptation (koiædæptē-fon). 1803. 
[See Co-.] Mutual adaptation. 
Coadjacent (kó",&dsé^"sent). 1842. [Bee 


Co-.] adj. Adjacent to each other, mutually 
contiguous. sb. Any object or idea so related 
to another. Hence Co-adja'cence, -ency. 

Co-adjust (kó" ádsn'st), v. 1864. [See Co-.] 
To adjust mutually. Hence Coadjustment. 

Coadjutant (kó" üds'ü-tànt, ko c:ds'utànt). 
1708. [f. Co- + ADJUTANT.] adj. Helping an- 
other or others; co-operating. sb. One who 
helps another or others 1728. So f Coadju'te 
v.; whence t Coadju'ting ppl. a. t Coad- 
jutive a. 

Coadjutor (ko;üds'd-texm. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
coadjuteur, t -tor — late L. coadjutor, f. Co- + 
L. adjutor helper, f. adjuvare help.] 1. One 
who works with and helps another; an assis- 
tant. 2. spec. Eccl. One appointed to assist a 
bishop or other ecclesiastic. Cf. SUFFRAGAN. 
1549. 

1. Euery one a c. to the worke of all the other 
1619. Hence Coadjurtorship, the office of a 0.5 
helping 0-2 DAE Coadjuwtress, 1 Co- 
e'djutrice, Coadjwtrix, a female c. var- 
Coa'djutator (rare). 

Coadjuvant (ko,eds'uvünt). 1625. [As 
adj. i- coadjuvant-, pr. ppl. stem of med.L. 
coadjuvare; see CO-, ADJUVATE, -ANT; cf. Fr. 
coadjuvant; in Med. use f. Co- + ADJUVANT.] 
adj. Assisting, helpful. 1 Obs, sb. Med. An 
ingredient that assists the main agent 1864. 
Coa:djuvancy, c. quality or action. 

Coadnate, a. 1866. [f. Co- + ADNATE.) 
Bot. = CONNATE. 

Coadunate (koe-diunét), a. 1839. [= co- 
adunalus, pa. pple. of late L. coadunare 
unite, join together. See -ATE*.] Phys. and 
Bol. Joined together; congenitally united. 
var. Coa‘dunated. 

Coadunation (ko,e:diuné"fon). 1598. [= 
late L. coadunatio intimate union; see Co-, 
ADUNATION.] The action of joining or state of 
being joined together in one. 

A..c. of body, soul, and spirit MANNING. 8o 


+ Coadunition. 

Co-adve'nture, v. 1042. [See Co-.] To 
venture together (with). S0 Coadve'nture 
sb. à joint adventure; Co-adve'nturer. 

Cow-; see COE-. 

+ Co-afforest, v. (See Co-.] To aflorest as 
an addition to an existing forest. HOWELL. 

Co-agency (ko,é'-dgénsi). 1611. [See Co-.} 
Joint or combined agency. So Co-a’gent. 

+ Coagitate, v. 1545. [— coagitat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. coagitare shake together; see Co-, 
AGITATE.] To shake or mix together -1741. 

Coagment (ko,eegme-nt), v. ! Obs. 1603. 
[7 L. coagmentare glue together, cement, f. 
coagmentum joining ; see -MENT. Found only 
as pa. pple.] To cement or join together. 
var. t Coa‘gmentate v. 

t Coagmenta:tion. 1578. [- L. coagmen- 
tatio, f. as prec. ; see -ATION.] 1, The action of 
joining, or state of being joined, together; 
junction, concretion —1674. 2. A mass 
formed by this action —1684. 

Coagulable (koægiŭlăb’l), a. 1652. [- Fr. 
coagulable or med.L. coagulabilis; see Co- 
AGULE, -ABLE.] That can be coagulated; cap- 
able of coagulation. Hence Coa:gulabi'lity, 
c. quality; capacity of coagulating. So Co- 
agulant, a coagulating agent, as rennet. 


COAGULATE 


Coagulate (ko,ce:giulét), ppl. a. ME. [-L. 
coagulatus, pa. pple. of coagulare; see next, 
-ATE*,] 1, as adj. Coagulated; congealed. 
? Obs. t 2. as ppl. a. Concreted ; combined in 
8 mass 1610. 

Coagulate (ko,w'giüleit) v. 1606. [—coa- 
gulat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. coagulare, f. coa- 
gulum rennet; see -ATE?.] 1, trans. To con- 
vert (certain fluids) into a soft solid mass, as 
by chemical action, heat, etc.; to curdle, 
clot, congeal 1611. 2. To form into a mass. 
lit. and fig. ?Obs. 1610. 3. intr. To become 
converted into a soft solid mass 1606; fto 
solidify by evaporation —1713. 

1. Albumen. .is coagulated by heat, alcohol, etc. 
R. Knox. 2. Venus..was..coagulated of that 
foam HOWELL. 3. The blood. .began to c. in the 
Vein 1667, Hence Coa'gulative a. having the 
property of producing or undergoing coagula- 
tion. Coa'gulator, that which coagulates. Co- 
a'gulatory a, productive of coagulation (rare). 

Coagulation (ko,egiulé^fon) 1477. [= 
( O)Fr. coagulation or L. coagulatio, f. as prec. ; 
see -ION.] 1. The action or process of coagu- 
lating ; clotting, curdling, setting 1477; concr. 
a coagulated mass 1083. + 2. Solidification 
by evaporation -1718. 3. The forming or 
uniting into a mass; concretion, cohesion 
1610. Also fig. concr. A concreted mass 1664. 

1. A c, like that of whites of egges SR T. 
BROWNE. The c. of the blood ABERNETHY. 3. 
The casuall c. of atomes HEALEY. 

t Coa'gule, v. ME. [-(O)Fr. coaguler, f. 
L. coagulare; see COAGULATE v.] Earlier f. 
COAGULATE v. —1549. 

Coa'guline. 1868. A kind of cement. 

|| Coagulum (ko,e:gizl)m). Pl. coagula. 
1658. [L., — rennet, f. cogere, cause to run 
together] t 1, A substance that coagulates 
a liquid —1713. 2. A mass of coagulated 
matter, a clot of blood 1658 ; that part of the 
blood which clots 1800. Also fig. 

|| Coaita (ko-aita:). 1774. [Tupi; = Red- 
faced Spider-monkey.] Zool. The Red-faced 
Spider-monkey (Ateles paniscus) found in 
tropical S. America. Also other species of 
Ateles. 

Coak (kó"k), sb. 1794. [perh. repr. ONFr. 
*coque = (O)Fr. coche, It. cocca notch; cf. 
Cock v.?] 1. A tabular projection left on the 
face of a scarfed timber, to fit into a recess 
in the face of another which is to be joined to. 
it, so as to prevent slipping. ? Obs. t2. A 
pin of hard wood, a dowel, used for the same 
purpose as in sense 1. 1874. 3. The bush of 
a block or sheave in which the pin revolves. 
Also called cock; see Cock sb." 1862. 

Coak (kó*k), v. 1794. [Cf. prec., and Cock 
v.'] To join by the aid of coaks. Also intr. 

Coak, obs. f. COKE. 

Coal (kó"l), sb, [OK. col, corresp. to OFris., 
MLG. kole (LG. kale), MDu. cole (Du. kool), 
OHG. kol, kolo (G. kohle), ON. kol :- Gmo. 
*kolam, *kolon.] 1. A piece of carbon glow- 
ing without a flame. (Now arch.) Also fig. 
12. A piece of burnt wood, etc., that is still 
capable of combustion without flame —1611; 
cinder, ashes -1665. Also fig. t3. = CHAR- 
COAL. Used in pl., or as a collect. sing. —1799. 
Also attrib. 4, A mineral, solid, hard, opaque, 
black or blackish, found in seams in the 
earth, and largely used as fuel; it consists of 
carbonized vegetable matter. (According to 
the degree of carbonization it is anthracite or 
glance coal, black or bituminous coal, or 
brown coal or lignite.) In the ordinary sense, 
used without qualification, as collect. sing., 
and (of coal in pieces for burning) in pl. ME. 
Used also with defining words, as sea, 
norm is etc. 

- Pair hertessal bryn with-in als a cole HAM: . 
Coals of fire; hot, live, quick coal(s. 2. i Black 
as a c. (now usu. assoc. with sense 4). Starres, 
Starres, And all he else, dead coales Wint. T. 
ae Jig. Affection is a coale that must be coold 

Phrases. To heap, etc., coals of fire on h 
(see Rom. 12:20): to produce. US by E 
evil with good. To haul, call, etc., over the coals: 
to reprimand, call to task; orig. in reference to the 
treatment of heretics, To carry coals to Newcastle : 
to do what is absurdly superfluous. 

'omb.: c.-bearing a. (Geol.), carboniferous; 
~bed (Geol.), a stratum of c.; -black, as black as 
a c., dead black; -box; -breaker, techn. a build- 
ing containing the machinery for breaking, sizing, 
and cleaning c.; -factor, an agent between coal- 
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owners and customers; -field, a series of strata 
cont c.; the tract of country occupied by 
them; -fiap, a flap (on the pavement) coverne 
the entrance to a c.-cellar; -goose, the cormorant 
(local); -heaver, a labourer employed in carrying 
€., -master, a c.-owner; -oil, an early name of 
petroleum; -owner, the owner of a colliery; 
-plant, a plant of the c.-measures; -seam, 
= coal-bed; -yard. Hence Coa'lery; now 
COLLIERY. 

Coal (kó"), v. 1602. [f. the sb.] 1. To con- 
vert into charcoal; to char. t2. To write 
with charcoal. CAMDEN. 3. To supply (a 
steamship, etc.) with coal for fuel 1864. 4. 
intr. To take in a supply of coal 1858. 

1. Buying the wood. .fetching the same, when itis 
coaled CAREW. Hence Coa-ler, one who or that 
which coals steam-vessels. 

Coalesce (k6" file's), v. 1541. [— L. coales- 
cere, f. com Co- + alescere grow up, f. alere 
nourish.] f 1. To cause to grow together, to 
unite —1790. 2. intr. To grow or come to- 
gether, so as to form one body or association 


1656. 
2. Carpels which have coalesced to form the 
ovary VINES. When two Vowels..c. in one 


Syllable 1668, The Conquerors and Conquered 
coalesced into one and the same People 1692. 
Never to c. with Pitt MACAULAY. 

Coalescence (kó",üle:séns) 1541. [f. prec. 
+ -ENCE; see -ESCENT.] 1. The process or 
action of the vb. COALESCE; coalesced condi- 
tion or group 1656. 2. Biol. The growing 
together of separate parts 1541. So t Coale-- 
Scency. 

Coalescent (kó",ile:sént), a. (sb.) 1655. 
[- coalescent- pres. ppl. stem of L. coalescere; 
See COALESCE, -ENT.] 1. That coalesces; 
coalescing; growing together or combining. 
2. sb. One who or that which coalesces (mod.). 

Coa‘l-fish. 1603. [From the dusky pig- 
ment which tinges its skin.) A fish (Mer- 
langus or Pollachius carbonarius or Gadus 
virens), allied to the Cod. (In U.S. called 
pollock.) 

Coa‘l-gas. 1809. The mixture of gases pro- 
duced by the destructive distillation of coal, 
consisting mainly of carburetted hydrogen; 
when purified, it is the common lighting gas. 

Coal-house. 1555. A covered-in place for 
storage of coal. 

Bishop Bonner used his coal-house as a place of 
confinement during the Marian persecution (1553— 
58); hence many contemporary and historical 
allusions. 

Coalier, obs. f. COLLIER. 

Coalise, -ize (kó*üloiz) v. 1794. [- Fr. 
coaliser, f. coalition, on the analogy of 
similar pairs.] To enter into, or form, a 
coalition. Hence Covaliser. 

tCo'alite, v. 1735. [-coalit-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L, coalescere; see COALESCE v., -ITE*.] 
intr. and trans. To form into a coalition; to 
unite —1791. 

Let the friends of liberty..c. BOLINGBROKE. 
Time has..blended and coalited the conquered 


with the conquerors BURKE. So Coralite a. 
grown together. 
Coalition (kó",ili-fon. 1612, [- med.L. 


coalitio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] t 1. Coales- 
cence —1767. 2. Combination 1620. 3. esp. 
Polit.: A temporary alliance of distinct 
parties for a limited purpose 1715. Also 
attrib. 

1. The C. of several Corpuscles into one visible 
Body BOYLE. 2. [A] c. of vowels WHEWELL, of 
interests JOHNSON. 3. I am sick of coalitions, 
Toyal, military or ministerial LD. AUCKLAND. 
Hence Coali-tioner, one who forms or joins a es 
80 Coali-tionist. 

Co-ally.. 1828. [See Co-.] A joint ally. 
So Co-allie-d ppl. a. 1740. 

Coa'l-man. 1582. A man who has to do 
with coal; also, a coal-ship or collier (nonce- 
use). 

Coa‘l-measure. 1665. 1. A measure for 
measuring coal. 2. t A stratum of coal. In pl. 
(Geol.) The whole of the series of rocks formed 
by the seams of coal and the intervening 
strata of clay, sandstone, etc., in a coal-field, 
constituting the upper division of the carboni- 
ferous formation. Also attrib. [The different 
seams of a coal-field have long been named by 
their measure or thickness.] 

Coa‘l-meter. 1648. [See METER sb.] One 
who measures or weighs coal; formerly an 
official of the corporation of London. 


COARSE 


Coalmouse, colemouse (k6"-Imaus), (OB. 
colmdse, corresp. to MDu. koolméce (Du, kool. 
mees), MHG. kolemeise (G. kohlmeise), f. col 
COAL + mdse (see TITMOUSE)] A bird, Parus 
ater; also called Coal (or Cole) Titmouse, 

Coa‘l-pit. OE. 1. A place where charcoal 
is made. Stillin U.S. 2. A pit where coal is 
dug 1447. a , 

Coal-sack. 1632. 1. A sack to carry 
in. 2, A name given to black patches M 
Milky Way; esp. to one near the Southern 
Cross 1870. 

Coa‘l-scuttle. 1825. A coal-scoop. Hence 
Coal-scuttle bonnet: a woman's bonnet Te- 
sembling an inverted coal-scuttle, usually 
projecting much beyond the face, 

t Coal-stone. 1728. ‘A sort of cannel-coal’ 
(J.). 

Coal-tar. 1785. A thick, black, viscid 
liquid, a product of the destructive distilla- 
tion of bituminous coal. It is a compound 
of many substances, chiefly hydrocarbons, 
and is the source of paraffin, naphtha, ben- 
zene, creosote, the aniline or coal-tar colours, 
etc. 

Coa-l-tit, coal-titmouse. 
MOUSE, q.v. 

Coa'l-whipper. 1836. One who raises coal 
out of a ship's hold by means of a pulley. 

Coa‘l-works. 1665. A place where coal is 
worked; a colliery. (Cf. ironworks.) So Coa'l- 
working, in same sense. 

Coaly (kó"li) a. 1505. [f. COAL sb. + -Yl] 
Abounding in coal; covered with coal or 
coal-dust; carbonaceous; coal-black. 

Coaming (kō"-miņ). 1611. [Origin unkn.] 
In pl. : The raised borders about the edge of 
the hatches and scuttles of a ship, which 
prevent water on deck from running below. 
(Erron. identified with combings.) 

Co-appea'r, v. rare, 1635. [See Co-.] To 
appear together or in conj tion. So Co- 
appearance, t Co-appari'tion. 

Coapt (ko,e'pt), v. 1586. [~ late L. coaplare 
fit together; see Co-, APT v.] To fit together 
1655; f to make fit 1586. 

Coaptation (k6" epté-fon). 1561. [- late L. 
coaptatio, f. coaplare; see prec. -ATION.] 
Adaptation or adjustment of things, parts, 
etc., to each other; e.g. of the ends of a 
fractured bone. 

Co-aration (kó",üré'fon) 1883. [See Co-.] 
Co-operative tillage. 

|| Coarb (kó"axb). 1656. [- Ir. comharba.] 
Celt. Ch. Successor in an ecclesiastical office, 
abbot, vicar; an order of old Irish monks. 

t Coarret, v. ME. [- L. coar(c)tare, f. 00- 
+ arlare, f. artus confined. See ART v.!] 1. 
trans. To press or draw together —1604. 2. To 
restrict the action of (a person) 1819. 3. To 
confine within narrow limits; also fig. —1028. 

Coarctate (koüaktett), a. ME. [-L. 
coar(c)latus, pr. pple. of coar(c)tare ; see prec., 
-ATE'.] Pressed close together, contracted, 
confined; in Entom. applied to a pupa en- 
closed in a smooth horny case, which con- 
ceals its form. 

+ Coa'rctate, v. 1020. [— coarctat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. coar(c)are; see prec., -ATE*.] = 
Coancr —1669. 


1777. = Coat 


Coarctation (kd",aaktéi-fon). 1545. [= D. 
coar(c)tatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. T 
action of compressing tightly; compresse 


state. 2. Confinement or restriction as to 
limits 1605, 

1. A c. and straitness of the Urinary Duct 1684. 

Coarse (ké*1s), a. ME. [Earliest forms 
cors(e), course; the pres. form appears XVII, 
but is anticipated by t cowarce (XVI); m 
earliest application is to cloth or clothes; 0 
"unkn. origin; that it should be based on the 
phr. of course customary, usual (XVI) toemi 
to be chronologically impossible.] t1. on i 
nary, common; of inferior quality or value 
—1695. 2. Wanting in delicacy of texture, 
granulation, or structure ; consisting of s 
paratively large parts or particles. OpP- P 
fine. 1582. 3. Rough, harsh, or rude 1607. E 
Wanting in refinement or delicacy; rough; 
rude, vulgar 1680; indecent 1711. 

1. Too [two] cors bordclopes ME. Now I tern 
Of what course Mettle ye are molded Hee 1 
II. jj. 239. 2. Course black canvas 1706. ng 
shingle TYNDALL, lips KINGSLEY, complex 


COARTICULATE 


©, fare 1607, travelling DE For, weather 


ality of tone STAINER. 4. Appetites 
De taste OTWAY. A C. age MILMAN, joke 
à -grained a. having c. 


b.: c.-fibred, 

DORN ires also fig. having a c. nature. 
Hence Coarsely adv. Coa'rsen v. to make or 
become €. Coa'rseness, €. quality. Coarrsish a. 
somewhat C. 

Coarti'culate, v. 1578. [See Co-.] Anat. 
To unite to form & joint. 

Coarticula'tion. ! Obs. 1615. [- mod.L. 
coarticulatio, tr. Gr. owápðpwois; see CO-, 
ARTOULATION.] Jointing together of two 
bones. 

Qo-assessor. 1044. [See Co-; cf. AL. 
coassessor XIII.) A joint assessor. 

Co-assi'st, Co-assu'me; see Co-. 

Coast (kó"st), sb. [ME. cost(e) - OFr. coste 
(mod. côte) ‘= L. costa rib, flank, side.] f 1. 
The side of any body 1818; transf. the side 
(of anything) —1 704. 2. The side of the land 
next the sea, the seashore ME. t3. The 
border of a country ; borderland. (Chiefly 
pl)-1618. t 4. A tract or region —1667. t 5. 
Sig, quarter, part —1513. 6. [repr. Fr. cóte 
hill-side.] A slope down which one slides on & 
sled; the act of so sliding down. (U.S. ete.) 
1775. 7. Hence, A run downhill on a bicycle, 
etc., without pedalling, ete. 1880. 

1. Take a c. of lamb, and parboil 1676. 2. Caper- 
naum, which is vpon the Sea c. Matt. 4:13. The 
coast: a term applied to specific littoral districts, 
as the Coromandel c. The c. is clear: i.e, 0! 
enemies who would dispute an attempt to land 
or embark ; hence, ‘the danger is over, the enemies 
have marched off’ (J.). See CLEAR a. V.4. 3. 
Judah tooke Gaza with the c. therof Judg. 1:18. 
4, The costes of the firmament CHAUCER. 

Comb.: c.-cocket, a certificate for the carriage of 
goods by water along the c.; -&uard, a body of 
men employed originally to prevent smuggling, 
but now, under the Admiralty, a general c.-police ; 
hence -guard-man (also coastguardsman); -line 
[Line sb." IL. 7), the contour of a coast 1800; 
-rat, the Sand-mole of 8. Africa, a species of 
Bathyergus; -waiter, a custom-house officer who 
superintends the landing and shipping of goods 
Eon “yarala a. and adv.; -ways, -wise 

. a; ig, the 
te DT ay , or along, the wise a. carried 
fence Coa'stal a, pertaining to the c. 1883. 

Coast (kó"st), v. [In early use costay, -ey, -ie 
- OFr. cosleier (mod. côtoyer), f. coste (prec.) ; 
later assim. to the form of the sb.) t 1. trans. 
To keep by the side of; esp. to march on the 
flank of -1670; intr. -1548. + 2. trans. To go 
or move by the side of; to skirt —1742; intr. 
with by, along, etc. —1837. 3. To proceed by 
he) coast of (arch.) ME. 4. intr. To sail by or 
eme the coast; to sail from port to port of 

e same country 1555. t 5. To explore, scour 
zm intr. with about, through, etc. —1043. 
+6. To border upon, adjoin, bound —1630; 
bar with on, upon, ete. 1652. Also fig. t 7. 
Te accost (see Accost v.) —1713. f 8. trans. 
i place with reference to the points of 
Hes compass -1715. 9. in U.S. To slide 
hile a slope in a sled. Hence, to run down- 
hill on a bicycle, eto., without pedalling, ete. 
2. [He] coasted aloofe lyke a Hawke 
Rother prave GRAFTON. 3. To c. the SE WURDEN. 
Shore feng the lake Cook. 4. C. along the 

Sight of Land DRYDEN. 5. To c. the 


Bei 
5 hire the country MASSINGER. 7.3 Hen. VI, 


Coa'sted, 

M ppl. a. ME. [f. Coast v. 6 + 
E Situated beside, or on the coast of 
parter (kd"-stor). 1574. [f. COAST v. + 
itis ina poke who or that which sails along 
its Sus. ; & coasting-vessel, its master, or 
baat: VI One who dwells by the sea- 
decanter ae 3. A low round stand for a 
Snort or, Rf 4. U.S. One engaged in the 
188]. ing; also, a sledge for coasting 


€ i i 
E PEE (koestin), vbl. sb. 1621. [f. Coast 
Between ches Sailing along a coast or trading 
configur ds ports of à country 1679. 2. The 
prins ‘ion of the coast; delineation of a 
ona quib 1021. 3+ U.S. The sport of sliding 
bicycle, ERN ELE Shooting downhill ona 
a tr ide, vessel, ko, o attrib. and in comb., as 
101 

cott EAS sb. (ME. cote — OFr. cote (mod. 
of unkn. coat) :- Rom. *cotta — Frank. *kotta 

- Origin.] 1. An outer garment, esp. 
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one worn by men; usually of cloth, with 
sleeves. 2. A petticoat. Usu. in pl = petti- 
coats. Now dial. ME. 3. Used as tr. L. tunica, 
Gr. xv, Heb. k'thóneth, kuttOneth ME. 4. 
Her. = Coat OF ARMS ME. +5. Garb as 
indicating profession (e.g. clerical); hence, 
profession, class, sort, party. Common in 
17th c. (Cf. CLOTH.) -1774. 6. transf. A natural 
covering or integument, as of an animal, an 
organ of an animal body, & plant, etc. (see 
quots.) ME. 7.Naut. A piece of tarred canvas 
nailed round the mast, bowsprit, or pumps, 
where they enter the deck, to keep the water 
out 1626. 8. A layer of any substance cover- 
inga surface; a coating 1063. 9. fig. Anything 
that covers, invests, or conceals 1611. t 10. 
= CoAT-CARD —1030. + 11. = COAT-MONEY 


was kut mony a kote ME. 
Coats 1889. 2. A child in coats LOCKE (J.). 3. A 
c.of many colours Gen. 37:3. 4. They may giue 
the dozen white Luces in their Coate Merry W. 
I. i. 17. fig. She was sought by spirits of ritchest 
cote SHAKS. 5. I know no man of his c. who would 
fall in so well with you BURKE. 6. A Hawk of the 
first c. 1681. A mule's c. R. FORD. The arach i 
c.of the brain. The choroid c. of the eye. The Coats 
of the Bean 1671, of an Onion CHEYNE. 8. A c. of. 
rich mould SWIFT. 9. A c. of darkness 1771. 

Phrases. To cut the c. according to the cloth: see 
Cur v. 1 To turn one's c.: to desert one's party 
(cf. TURNCOAT). To wear the king’s c.: to serve as 
a soldier. Comb. c.-link, a pair of buttons joined 
by a short link, or a button with a loop, for hold- 
ing together the lappets of a c. 

Coat (kóvt), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 1. To 
provide with a coat; to clothe. 2. To cover 
with a coating or coatings of any substance; 
also predicated of the substance 1753. 

2. To c. electrical jars with leaf tin FRANKLIN. 
Layers of ice..coating à white..central mass 
HUXLEY. 

Coat-armour (kó*tüamei. ME. [- OFr. 
scotte d'armure (cf. coat-of-arms XY — Fr. 
cotte d'armes).] t 1. = COAT OF ARMS 1. —1039. 
t2. = COAT OF ARMS 2. —1625. 3. (without 
pl.) Blazonry, arms 1486. Hence t Coat- 
armoured a. 

+ Coat-card. 1503. A playing card bearing 
a coated figure (king, queen, or knave); now 
corrupted into COURT-card —1690. 

Coated (kó"téd), ppl. a. 1563. If. COAT sb. 
and v. --ED'.] 1. Furnished with or having à 
coat or coats. Often in comb. 2. Covered with 
a coating of some substance 1766. 

Coatee (kōti). 1775. [f. COAT sb. + -EE*.) 
A close-fitting coat with short tails. 

Coati (koji) 1676. [- Tupi coati, 
coatim, f. cua cincture + tim nose.) An 
American plantigrade carnivorous mammal 
of the genus Nasua (family Urside), re- 
sembling the Racoon, with a remarkably 
elongated flexible snout. Also called 
Coati-mondi. (f. Braz. mondi solitary.] 

Coating (kó"-tin), vbl. sb. 1770. [f. COAT v. 
and sb.) 1. = Coat sb. 8. 2. Clothing of the 
nature of a coat 1798. 3. [f. the sb.] Material 
for coats. (Cf. shirling, eto.) 1802. 

1. A thin. .c. of vegetation STANLEY. 

Coatless (kó"-tlés), a. 1586. [See -LESS.] 1. 
Without a coat of arms. 2. Without a coat 
(garment) 1850. 

Coa:t-money. 1557. Hisl. Money to pro- 
videacoat foreach man furnished formilitary 
service. 

The new taxe of Coate and. Conduct Mony, with 
anane meanes used to inforce the payment of it 
1640. 

Coat of arms. 1489. [tr. Fr. cotte d'armes.] 
Her. 1. Hist. A coat or vest embroidered with 
heraldic arms; a tabard, 2. The distinctive 
bearings of a gentleman (armiger) originally 
borne on a ‘coat of arms’; & shield, escut- 
cheon 1562. Also fig. +3. = Coat of mail 
—1844. 

Co-atte:st, v. 1650. [See Co-.] trans. To 
attest together or in conjunction (with). So 
Co-attesta‘tion, Co-attesta‘tor. 

Coax (kó*ks) v. 1589. [orig. «make a cokes 
[i.e. fool] of’, of unkn. origin. See COKES.] 
+1. trans. To befool —1806. t 2. To make a 
pet of; to fondle —1831. 3. To persuade by 
caresses, flattery, etc.; to wheedle 1663. 4. 
intr. To employ coaxing 1706. 


COBALT 


3. It was Seneca’s principle. .to c., rather than 
drive, his pupil into virtue MERIVALE. Hence 
Coax (colloq.), Coa'xer, one who coaxes. Coa'x- 
ingly adv. 

Coaxal (ko,x-ksül, a. Co- + 
AXAL.] Math. = COAXIAL. 

1 Coaxation (ko",eksé-fon) 1042. [f. L. 
coacare (f. Gr. xoá) + -ATION.] The croaking 
of frogs -1696. 

Coaxial (ko,erksial), a, 1881. [f. Co- + 
AXIAL] Math. Having a common axis. 
Hence Coa‘xially adv. 

Cob (kob), sb.! ME. [Origin unkn.) I. 
With the notion ‘big’ or ‘stout’. 1. A great 
man, big man, leading man; tà wealthy man, 
a miser 1081. 2. A male swan; also cob-swan 
1570. +3. A fish, the Miller's Thumb -1804. 
4. A short-legged, stout variety of horse 


1879. If. 


1818. 

1. The rich cobs of this worlde UDALL. 

IL With the notion ‘rounded’, ‘rounded 
mass’ or ‘lump’. 1. Applied to: COB-NUTS 
1589; the stone of a fruit 1825 ; a testicle (dial.) 
1818. 2. A small stack of hay (dial.) 1616; & 
chignon (collog.) 1865; a small heap or jump 
of (anything), as coal, bread, eto, (dial.) 1606. 

TII. With the notion ‘head’, ‘top’. f 1, The 
head of a (red) herring. (The sense ‘young 
herring’ is prob. a mistake for this.) -1 632. 2. 
The seeding head of wheat, clover, ete, (dial.) 
1847. 3, The rachis on which the grains of 
maize grow 1702. 

1. Lord high regent of rashers of the coles and 
red herring cobs NASHE. 

Comb. c.-coal, also cobbles, large pit-coals; 
-loaf, a small loaf made with a round head. 

Cob (kab), sb.? 1602. [Origin unkn.] Clay 
(marl or chalk) mixed with gravel and straw, 
used for building walls, ete. 

The poor Cottager contenteth himself with C. for 
his Wals CAREW. 

Cob, cobb (kob), sb.* 1580. [perh. of LG. 
origin; cf. Du. kobbe, kobmeeuw, EFris. sé- 
kobbe.) A species of Gull, esp. the Greater 
Black-backed Gull (Larus marinus); also 
called Sea-cob(b. 

+Cob, sb.* rare. 1657. (prob. extracted 
from COBWER.) A spider. 

Cob (kob), sb.* 1072. [perh. f. CoB sb.' I, a8 
the biggest silver coin.) A name formerly 
given in Ireland to the Spanish dollar or 
“piece of eight’. Comb. ¢.-money (U.S.): old 
silver coins found at Fort Edward. 

Cob, cobb (kob), sb.* dial. 1691. [Origin 
unkn.) A wicker basket to carry on the arm. 

Cob, cobb (kob), sb.” local. 1605. [perh. as 
constructed of 'cobs' (short for cobble).) A. 
mole or pier (? as constructed of cobble- 
stones). 

Cob, cobb, sb.* 1828. (f. CoB v."] A blow. 

Cob (kob) v.' ME. [Origin unkn.; perh. 
echoic.] t 1. intr, To give blows. ME. only. 
2. To crush (ore) 1778. 3. To strike; esp. 
Naut. To strike on the buttocks with a flat 
instrument 1769. 4. To thresh or beat out 
(seed). Also intr. of the seed. 1796. 5. To 
throw (dial.) 1867. 

Cob, v.* dial. Also cop. 1847. 
trans. To top, excel, beat. 

Cobalt (k6"-bolt). 1728. [Earlier cobolt 
(xvi) - G. kobalt, -old, t -olt, + -elt, disparag- 
ing application of MHG. kobolt (mod. kobold) 
fairy or demon of the mine, from the miners” 
belief that cobalt ore was deleterious to the 
silver ores in which it occurred; for similar 
applications cf. nickel, wolfram.) 1. A metal 
of a greyish colour inclining to red, brittle, 
slightly magnetic; in many respects resem- 
bling nickel; not found native, but extracted 
from various ores. Symbol Co. 2. The blue 
pigment, also called c.-blue, prepared from 
thismineral. Also the colour ofthis.1835. In 
this sense also as adj 


(f. Cop sb.*] 


bloom; -glance [G. Kobalt-glanz], = COBALTITE; 
“vitriol, — a native sulphate of c., also called 
Bieberite. 

Hence Coba-ltic a. of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, c.; applied to the tri-compounds of the 
metal, as Cobaltic oxide, Co,0s. Cobalti‘ferous a. 
containing or yielding c. Coba-ltous a. of the 
nature of c.; applied to the di-compounds of the 
metal, as Cobaltous oxide, CoO. 


COBALTI- 


Coba‘lti-. Chem. Comb. f. COBALT used in 
the names of tri-compounds, as in c.-cyanide 
of copper, etc, 

Cobaltite (kó"-bülteit). 1868. [f. COBALT + 
“ITE? 2b.) Min. Native sulpharsenide of 
cobalt, of silver-white colour, with metallic 
lustre, also called cobalt-glance, and + cobalt- 
ine. 

Coba'lto-. Chem. Comb. f. COBALT used 
in the names of di-compounds, as c.-cyanide 
of potassium, etc. 

t Co'bbing, a. 1599. [f. Cop v.* + -ING*.] 
Playing the cob —1608. 

Of them all c. countrey chuffes which make their 
bellies and their bagges theyr gods are called riche 
cobbes NASHE, 

Cobble (ko:b'D, sb.* 1475. [f. Con sb. IT + 
-LE. Earliest in cob(b)ylstone.] 1. A water- 


worn rounded stone, esp. of the size suitable. 


for paving. Also transf. 2. pl. Coal of the 
size of small cobble stones 1815. 

1. Their slings held cobles round 1600, 

Cobble, sb.* 1859. [f. COBBLE v.'] A 
clumsy mending. 

Cobble, sb.*, var. of COBLE. 

Cobble (kg-b’l), v.* 1496. [Back-formation 
from COBBLER.] 1. trans. To mend (esp. shoes); 
to mend roughly or clumsily ; to patch. Also 
with up. Also absol. 2, To put together 
roughly or clumsily. Also intr. or absol. 1589. 

1. Men..c, up old houses PETTY. 2. To coble 
verse as well as shoes 1764. 

Co-bble, v.* 1691. [f. COBBLE sb.'] To pave 
with cobbles. 

Cobbler (ko:blo). ME. [Origin unkn.] 1. 
One who mends shoes. 2. A botcher 1594. 3. 
collog. ‘A drink made of wine, sugar, lemon, 
and pounded ice, and imbibed through a 
straw" 1809, 

2. Jul. C. 1, i. 11. Comb.: c.-fish, a W. Indian 
fish, Ud crinitus, having long Tg likened 
to a cobbler's strings; cobbler's punch, a warm 
drink of ale with spirit, sugar, and spice added. 

Cobble-stone. 1475. See COBBLE sb. ' 

Cobby (ke-bi), a. 1691. [f. COB sb.' + -v?.] 
1. Stout, hearty (dial.). 2. Headstrong 1785. 
3. Of the nature of or like a cob (horse) 1871. 

Cobdenism (ko:bdeniz'm). 1887. [f. name 
Richard Cobden (1804—05).] A policy advo- 
eating free trade, peace, and international 
co-operation. So Co'bdenite. 

Cob-iron. Now dial. 1485. [app. f. Co 
sb.‘ II + IRON sb.', referring to knobs at 
the ends.] pl. The irons which supported the 
spit. Also explained as = ANDIRON. 

Co-bi'shop. rare. 1726. A coadjutor 
bishop. 

Coble (kó"b'). OE. [In AL. cobellum 
(xm), cobla (X1v) ; poss. of Celtic origin (cf. W. 
ceubal ferry-boat, skiff, lighter, Breton cau- 
bal, AL. caupallus Vit).] 1. Sc. A short flat- 
bottomed rowing-boat for crossing rivers, 
ete. 2. A sea fishing-boat with a flat bottom, 
square stern, lug-sail, and rudder extending 
4 or 5 feet below the bottom ; used chiefly on 
the NE. coast of England 1493. Also attrib. 

Cob-nut (ko:b;npt). 1532. [Earlier tcobble- 
nut; cf. COBBLE sh.'] 1. A large short ovate 
nut, borne by a cultivated variety of the 
hazel; also the tree. Also transf. 1580, 2. A 
game played by children with nuts. 

Cobra (kó"brü, kọ-bră). 1817. Short for 
next. Also attrib. 

|| Cobra de capello (kó"-brü di kape-lo). 
1668. [Pg. cobra ( :— L. colubra) snake, de with, 
capello hood (:- med.L. cappellus, dim. of 
cappa; see CAPE sb.*).] The Hooded or Spec- 
tacle snake (Naja tripudians), a venomous 
serpent found in India, having the power of 
dilating the head and neck when irritated, 
80 às to produce the resemblance of a hood. 

Co-bro'ther. 1589. [See Co-.] Brother in 
the same craft; — Fr. confrére. 

Cob-swan; see COB sb.! I. 2. 

Coburg (kó"br»ig) 1882. [f. name of 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, consort of 
Queen Victoria of England.] A thin fabric 
of worsted and cotton or worsted and silk for 
women's dresses. 

Cobweb (ko:b;web) [ME. cop(pe)web, f. 
coppe, short for aftercop(pe):- OE. at(t)or- 
coppe, f. át(Üór poison + coppe head = 
MDu. koppe, prob. rel. to CoB 8b.! ; see WEB.] 
1. The fine network spun by a spider to catch 
its prey; also, the substance. b. A single 
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thread spun by a spider 1837. t 2. Threads 
similar to the spider's 1626. 3. fig. See quots. 
4. Short for Cobweb bird, the Spotted Fly- 
catcher, which uses spiders' webs in con- 
structing its nest 1712. Also atirib. 

1. b. The immoveable c., or zero of the scale [of 
the c. micrometer] 1837. 3. The sophist's rope of 
c. BEATTIE. The dust and cobwebbes of that 
vnciuil age SIDNEY. The cobwebs of petty in- 
quisitiveness JOHNSON. C. Laws MIUT. 

Comb.: t c. lawn, a very fine transparent lawn; 
c. micrometer, one with c. threads instead of 
wires; c. bird; see sense 4. 

Hence Co'bwebbed ppl. a. covered or hung 
with, or (Hot.) as with, cobwebs. Co*bwe:bbery, 
the spinning of cobwebs; a texture of cobwebs. 
Co'bwebby a. cobwebbed; resembling cobwebs. 

Coca (kó"-kà). 1616. [— Sp. coca — Quechua 
cuca.) The name in Bolivia of Erythroxylon 
coca; hence, applied to its dried leaves, which 
are chewed, with powdered lime, to appease 
hunger, and stimulate the nervous system. 
Also attrib. 

Cocaigne; see COCKAIGNE. 

Cocaine (koké'-n; prop. k0™ke,ain). 1874. 
[f. Coca + -INE*.] An alkaloid obtained from 
the leaves, etc., of the coca plant, valuable as 
a local anesthetic. 

Cocao, obs. f. Cacao. 

Cocarde; see CocKADE. 

Coccagee (ko:kügi-). 1727. [-Ir. cac a’ 
ghéidh ‘dung of goose’; so called from its 
greenish-yellow colour. A cider apple 
formerly in repute; also, the cider made 
from it. 

Cocceian (koksi-ián), a. 1685. [f. the prop. 
name + -AN.] Of, or pertaining to the 
opinion of, John Cocceius of Leyden, who 
taught that the Old Testament history was 
a foreshadowing of the history of Christ and 
his church. 

||Coccidium (koksi-ditm). 1807. [mod.L., 
as if f. dim. of Gr. xoxxis, -6-, dim. of xóx«os 
grain, berry.] Bot. A spherical or hemispheri- 
cal conceptacle found in the rhodospermous 


algm. 

fCocciferous, a. 1727. [f. L. coccum 
berry + -FEROUS.] Berry-bearing —1755. So 
+ Cocci'gerous a. 1657. 

Coccin (ko-ksin). 1836. [f. mod.L. coccus 
Coccus + -IN'.] Chem. A nitrogenous prin- 
ciple obtained from the cochineal and other 
insects. 

f Coccineous, a. 1054. [f. L. coccineus 
scarlet (f. coccum berry) + -0Us.] Scarlet 
1693. 

|| Cocco. Also cocoa, coco, pl. cocoes. 
1756. The tuber of an Araceous plant, 
Colocasia esculenta or taro-plant, cultivated 
as an article of food in the W. Indies. 

Coccolite (ko-kóloit). 1801. [f. Gr. xóxxos 
berry + -LITE.) Min. A granular variety of 
pyroxene of green or greenish colour. 

Coccolith (ke:kolip). 1868. [f. as prec. + 
-umH.] Biol. Huxley’s name for minute round 
or oval disc-like organic bodies found in 
deep-sea dredging, etc. Now believed to be 
of algal nature. 

Coccosphere (ko-ko,sfi»a. 1868. [f. as 
prec. + SPHERE sb.] Biol. A spheroidal aggre- 
gation of coccoliths. 

Cocco'steid. 1862. (f. Gr. xóxxos grain, 
berry + éeré» bone + -1p*.] Palwont. A 
member of the family Coccosteide of ganoid 
fishes, which includes the fossil genus Cocco- 
steus, so called from the berry-like tubercles 
with which the plates were studded. 

Coccule (ko:kiul) 1835. [- mod.L. coccu- 
lum, dim. of L. coccum berry ; see -ULE.] Bot. 
A small berry or coccus. Hence Cocculi-- 
ferous a. c.-bearing. 

| Co'cculus i'ndicus. 1591. [mod.L. 
(irreg. for prec..] The dried berry of Ana- 
mirta (formerly Menispermium) cocculus, a 
climbing plant found in Malabar and Ceylon. 
It is a violent poison. 

l| Coccus (ko-kos). 1763. [mod.L. - Gr. 
Kóxkos berry, seed.] 1. The genus of Homo- 
pterous insects which includes the Cochineal 
(C. cacti), the Kermes (C. ilicis), the Lac in- 
sect (C. lacca), and others. 2. One of the 
carpels of a dry fruit, which burst from the 
common axis 1800. 

Coccy- (ko-ksi. Short for coccygo-, comb. 
f. Cocoyx. 


COCK 


Coccygeal (koksi*d3/àl), a. 1836, [f. mod;L, 
coccygeus + -AL'.] Pertaining to the coceys, 
So Coccy'gean a. i] 

Coccygo- [Gr. xéxxvyo-], bef. a vowel 
coccyg-, comb. f. Coccyx. 

Coccyx (kọ'ksiks). 1615. [— L. coccyz = Gr, 
xórxv£, -vy- cuckoo, also the os coccygis, so 
called in man as resembling the bill of the 
cuckoo.] Anat. The small triangular bone 
appended to the sacrum, and terminating 
the spinal column in man, formed by tho 
coalescence of four rudimental vertebra; 
also, an analogous part in other animals, ' 

Cochin-China (ko-tfin tfoi-nà). 1853. Name 
of a country in the Eastern Peninsula; hence, 
short for Cochin-China fowl, a breed of 
poultry from Cochin-China. 

Cochineal (ko-tfinil). 1580. [- Fr. coche- 
mille or Sp. cochinilla, gen. referred to L, 
coccinus scarlet (Gr. xóxxos kermes), but its 
orig. application is doubtful.) 1. A dye-stuft 
consisting of the dried bodies of the insect 
Coccus cacti, found on several species of 
cactus in Mexico and elsewhere. Tt is used 
for making carmine, and as a scarlet dye. 2, 
The colour of this dye, scarlet 1632. 3. The 
cochineal-insect (Coccus cacti) 1697. 4. C. Fig: 
the cactus-plant, Opuntia (Nopalea) cochinilli- 
fera, on which the cochineal-insect feeds 
1697. 

|| Gochlea (ko-kli,á). 1538. [- L. eoc()lea 
snail-shell, screw — Gr. xoxAas, prob. rel. to 
xóyxn CONCH.] t1. A spiral staircase; a 
screw ; the water-screw of Archimedes —1079. 
2. Phys. The spiral cavity of the internal oar 
1688. 3. Conchol. A snail-shell 1846. Hence 
Co'chlean, Cochlear adjs. pertaining to 


ac. 

|| Cochleare (kgkli,é*-ri). 1708. [L. coc(h)- 
leare spoon.] Med. A spoon or spoonful (in 
prescriptions). 

Cochleariform (kokli,é-rifgam), a. 
[f. prec. + -FoRM.] Spoon-shaped. 

+ Co'chleary, a. 1646. (f. L. coc(A)lea (see 
above) + -ARY'.] Resembling a snail-shell, 
spiral, winding —1664. So Co'chleate(d a. in 
same senses. 


1836, 


Co'chlite. 1098. [f. Gr. «déyAos spiral sea- 
shell + -rr&' 2b.] Palwont. A fossil spiral 
shell. 


Co'cin, co’cinin (Watts). 1865. [f. Coco + 
-IN'.] Chem. A fat (glyceride of Cocinic acid, 
a fatty acid obtained from coco-nut oil). 

Cock (kok), sb.' [OE. coec, kok = ON. 
kokkr, prob. = med.L. coccus (Salic Laws), of 
imit. origin; reinforced in ME. by (O)Fr. cog.] 

I. 1. The male of the common domestic 
fowl, Gallus domesticus OX.; also of various 
other birds ME. b. Short for Wooncook 1530. 
2. = Crow of cock; also as an imitation of 
the cluck of the bird CHAUCER. 3. A weather- 
cock 1005. 

1. Fighting c.: one bred and trained for cock- 
fighting. 2. We were carowsing till the second C. 
Macb. 1 27. 3. You Cataracts, and Hyrricano’s 
spout, you haue drench’d our Steeples, drown 
the Cockes Lear 111. ii. 3. x 

II. 1. One who arouses slumberers : applied 
to ministers of religion 1614. 2. Leader, head, 
chief man; formerly, also, victor 1542. 
collog. One who fights with pluck. Hence, & 

reciation. 1639. 
Mud br D IN vs the c. of the school 
Swrrr. C. of the walk e WALK sb. II. 3. The 
Doctor being a shy c. SMOLLETT. n 

III. Techn. 1. A spout withan appliance for 
controlling the flow of liquids through it; & 
tap 1481. 2. In fire-arms, a lever, or spring 
hammer, part of the mechanism for dis- 


charging the piece. (So called from its 
igi . à. The poin 
original shape.) 1566. 3. hi nol 1613. 


balance 1611; the gnomon of a sun tab 
4. A bracket attached to the plate of a wal 2 
or clock to support the outer end of the pe 
of a wheel or pendulum 1678. 5. = COAK S» 
3. 1627. 6. The mark at which curlers aim 
1787. 7. — PENIS (vulgar) 1730. 

2. At c., at (on) full c. : with the c. dravn fullback 
At (on) half-c.: with the c. lifted to the first cate» 
at which position the trigger does not act. dnm 

Cock (kok) sb.* ME. [perh. Soana TU 
Norw. kok heap, lump, Da. dial. ko y 
cock, Sw. koka clod), but an OE. Md 
has been assumed for the placens 
Cockhampstead, Cookham  (Coccham 


cock 


hton (Cocton. xm).] A conical heap of 


pur or material; esp- of hay (rarely 

corn) in the field. ees 
t Cock, sb. 3 ME. [Cock xv (in AL. cocha, 
dial. var. of coche 


vocc) = OFT. coque, 
Olt. cocca := med.L. caudica, f. 

dex, codec block of wood. See COCK- 
ai Coo sb.'] Now always Cock-BOAT 


Cock (ok), sb.* 1711. IE. Cook vl te Aa 
upward or significant turn 1717. 2. An up- 
ward turn of the brim of a hat; the turned-up 

1. 

Part Hh a knowing c. of his eye to his next 
air Soort, 2e BOSWELL nn nee 

the cocks of his. p SWELL. 

cork, b. [f. COCK v."] A cocked position of 
the hammer of à pistol or gun. 

+Cock, s. ME. Perversion of the word 
Gop, used in oaths and exclams., as by cock 
and pie, cock's body, etc. 

(Cock, sb.’ ‘The notch of an arrow’ (J.). 
Prob. an etymological figment. See O.E.D.] 

Cock (kok), v.' ME. [From the name of 
the fowl. But with sense 1 cf. Ir. cog-aim. 
‘J war’, stem in Olr. coc-.] t1. intr. To fight 
1600. +2. To strut, brag, crow over -1713. 
3, To stick stiffly wp or out 1000 ; intr. to stick 
conspicuously up 1629. 4. To turn up the 
brim of (a hat) 1003. intr. 1072. 5. inir. To 
train or use fighting cocks 1546. 6. To shoot 
woodcocks 1696. 

3, To c. the ears : to prick up the ears in attention, 
said humorously of per To c. the nose: to turn 
it up in contempt. the eye ; to turn the eye 
with a knowing look; to wink. To c. the hat: to 
stick it jauntily on one side of the head. 4. Mrs. 
Stewart, ., with her hat cocked and a red plume 
PEPYS. 

Cock, v? 1598. |f. Cock sb.'] t1. To place 
(a match) in the cock of an old matehlock 
gun -1648. 2. To draw the cock back 1649. 

2. Cock'd—fired—and miss’d his man BYRON. 
Cock, v.* Also cauk, caulk, calk, and re- 
cently cog. 1603. [See CoaK sb.] 1. To secure 
erossing beams by means of & dove-tail, a 
mortice and tenon, or the like. 2. See COAK v. 
Cock, v.t ME. [f. Cock sb.*] To put up in 
cocks. 

+ Cock, v. 1573. (perh. short for COCKER V., 
COCKLE v.*, but relations are uncertain.] To 
UE. à 

ock, v. dial. To rough-shoe; = CALK v. 

Cockabondy (kọkəbv-ndi). 1852. [= W. 
coch a bon ddu ‘red with black (du) trunk or 
stem (pon)'.] An angler's artificial fly. 

Cockade (koké'd). Also t cockard. 1709. 
[- Fr. cocarde, orig. in phr. bonnet à la co- 
quarde (Rabelais) cap worn assertively on one 
side; fem. of tcoquard proud, saucy, as sb. 
Coxcomb, f. cog Cock sb.'; see -ARD. The 
rd assim. to -ADE.] A ribbon, knot of 
j^ bons, rosette, etc., worn in the hat as a 
AUS of office or party, or as part of a livery 
Hes ten th 
a'en the field wi' his whi . Jacobite 

Gor Hence Cocka'ded ppl. a. rect 2 

lockadoodledoo-. 1573. The crow of & 
cook, 
jock a-hoop; ME. [Of obscure origin.) 
Meia To set (the) cock on (the) hoop : app. 
“1058. 2. w DE tap and drink without stint 
crowing + as pred. adj. In a state of elation; 
E with exultation 1663. Also attrib. 

ixultant 1837. 
paige see Cockayne (kóké-m). [- OFr. 
nai d. xdi in pais de cocaigne tool's paradise 
hican, Sree iiaa to Sp. cucana, Pg. 
Er cuccagna — MLG. kokenje small 
of koke C cake sold to children at fairs, dim. 
abodeat mend i. An imaginary country, the 

as th luxury and idleness. 2. joc. London, 
Cote of Cockneys 1824. 
Bean ee Y Obes 1562. (app. 
SUE itten as two words, cock all; of unkn. 
2d oe 1. The knuckle-bone or astragalus. 
TRE pe played with knuckle-bones; ‘dibs’. 
leor as tt. L. ludus talaris. 1586. 
bruckera ip STE REY CEO, bone; Which boyes and 
Pins) cock; A peen, call (Playing for points and 

Cück-a-leekie, var. of COCKY-LEEKY. 

‘Ockalo'rum. coll 5 it 

deriv. of Cock sb. log. 1715. [An arbitrary 

= Little cock sb.*] 1. Applied to a person : 

man. 2 ock, bantam : self-important little 
- Crowing 1884. 
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_ Hey (hay, high) c.: an exclam. ; also a boys’ game 
in which some make a chain of backs and others 
jump astride them. 

Cock-and-bull. 1621. [orig. in phr. talk 
of (a story of) a cock and a bull (xvn); parallel 
to Fr. coq-à-l'áne, orig. in phr. saillir du cog 
en l'áne ‘jump from the cock to the ass’.] 1. 
lit. 1660. 2. A story of a cock anda bull ; &long, 
rambling, idle story 1021. 3..4 cock and bull 
story: an idle, concocted, incredible story; 
a canard 1796. 

f Cock and pie. 1550. [f. Cock sb. and 
Pr sb.*, pre- Reformation manual of ecclesi- 
asticalrules.] Used as an asseveration —1854. 

Cockatiel, -eel (kokütil. 1880. [- Du. 
kaketielje assim. to COCK sb.'] The Cockatoo 
Parrakeet, or Crested Grass Parrakeet of S. 
‘Australia (Calopsitta or Nymphicus nove- 
hollandiz). 

Cockatoo (kọkătū:). 1634. [- Du. kaketoe 
-Malay kakatua; infl. by Cock sb.'] The 
name of numerous birds of the parrot kind, 
esp. the genus Cacatua, inhabiting Australia 
and the E. Indian Islands, distinguished by 
a crest on the head, which can be raised or 
depressed at pleasure. 2. Australia. (colloq.) 
A small farmer 1864. 

Cockatrice (kokátrois, -tris). ME. [- OFr. 
cocatris - med.L. calcatriz, caucatriz (fem. 
agent-noun f. L. calcare tread, (later) track, 
f. calr heel) used to render Gr. ixveúpwv 
ICHNEUMON.] 1. A serpent, identified with 
the Basilisk, fabled to kill by its glance, and 
to be hatched from a cock’s egg. (Used in 
Bible versions as tr. L. basiliscus, regulus.) 
+ Occas. confounded with the CROCODILE 
-1583. In Her. figured with head, wings, and 
feet of a cock, terminating in à serpent with 
a barbed tail 1563. 2. fig. Applied to persons 
1500. t3. A whore —1747. 

1. He shal put his hande in to the Cockatryce 
denne COVERDALE Isa. 11:8. The death-darting 
eye of C. Rom. & Jul. 11. ii, 47. 2. This little C. 
ofa King that was able to destroy those that did 


not espie him first BACON. 
Co'ck-bill, sb. 1648. [In XVII cock-bell, of 
unkn. origin.) Naut. In a-cock-bill. See 


A-COCK-BILL. Hence Co'ck-bill v. to place 
a-cock-bill. 

Cock-boat (ko'kbo*t). ME. [f. Cock sb. + 
Boar.) A small ship’s boat, esp. one towed 
behind a vessel going up or down river. 

But a c. compared with the Warrior 1861. 

+ Cock-brain. 1507. One having the brain 
of a cock; a light-headed, foolish person. Cf. 
bird-witled. —1675. Hence Co'ck-brained a. 
foolish and. light-headed, silly. 

Cockchafer (kokté':foz). 1712. It. Cock + 
Carer: beetle.) A coleopterous insect or 
beetle (Melolontha vulgaris); it comes forth 
from the chrysalis late in May (hence called 
Maybug), and flies with a whirring sound. 

Co'ck-crow. ME. = COCK-CROWING. 

Co'ck-crowing. ME. The crowing of a 
cock; the time when cocks crow, early dawn. 

Cocked (kokt), ppl. a. 1647. [f. COCK v.' + 
-gp:.] Set erect; having à pronounced up- 
ward turn. 

Cocked hat. 
brim permanently turned up. 
hat (without cocks) pointed 


1. A (three-cornered) hat with the 
Now, a triangular 
before and behing 


and rising to a point at the crown: 1673. 2. A 
game like ninepins, played with three pin» set 
up ina triangular position. U.S. Phr. To knock 


into a cocked hat: to damage beyond recognition. 

Co'cker, sb.' 
OFris. koker, OS. cocár(i (Du. koker), OHG. 
kohhar(i (G. köcher).) 
“MB. 2. A casing for the leg; a high laced 
boot, or a kind of legging ME. 

Cocker (ko:ko2) sb: ME. [f. Cock v.' + 
-gr'; with sense 3 cf. CocxmG 3.] tl. A 
fighter —1460. 2. A patron of cock-fighting ; 
one who breeds and trains game-cocks 1689. 
3. A breed of spaniels trained to start wood- 
cocks, etc. 1823. 

Cocker, sb.’, coker. ME. [f. Cock v.* + 
-Epn!.] Orig., one who puts hay in cocks, & 
hay-worker; later, à harvest-labourer. 

Cocker (kokoi, sb.* 1825. [Name of an 
arithmetician (d. 1675).] According to Csin 
accordance with strict rule or reckoning- 

Cocker (ko-ko1), v. 1440. [rel. obscurely to 
Cock v.* and COCKLE v.* (both xv); thestatus 
of Flem. kokelen, keukelen * nutrire sive fovere 


COCKLE 


culina’ (Kilian) and Fr. coqueliner ‘to dandle, 
cocker, pamper’ (Cotgr.) is doubtful] trans. 
To pamper; to treat with excessive tender- 
ness or care. Also with up. Also fig. 

C. thy childe, and hee shall make thee afraid 
Ecclus. 30:9. fig. To c. up an evil 1861. 

Cockerel (ko-kérél. ME. [dim. of Cock 
8b.1; see -REL, -EREL.] A young cock (arch. or 
dial.). Also fig. of a young man 1571. 

+ Cockerno'ny. Sc. 1718. [Origin unkn.] 
The gathering up of a young woman's hair 
in a snood —1833. 

Cocket (ko:két), sb.' ME. [In AFr. cokete, 
AL. cokela, coketum ; poss. from the conclud- 
ing words of the document, quo quietus est by 
which he is quit.) 1. Hist. A seal belonging 
to the King’s Custom House. 2. A sealed 
document delivered to merchants as a certi- 
ficate that their merchandise has been duly 
entered and has paid duty. (Now disused.) 
ME. 3. The customs duty 1483. 

Co'cket, sj. ME. [Origin unkn. In AL. 
coketus, adj. and sb. cocket-loaf (xin-xiv) 
in panis coketus, panis de cokelo.] A second 
quality of bread; also, a loaf of this. Now 
Hist. 

Co'cket, a. Now dial. 1537. [perh. = Fr. 
coquet, -ette gallant, recorded xvi. In Eng. 
infl. by Cock sb.', but cf. Fr. coqueler strut.] 
‘Stuck up’; pert; brisk; in mod. dial. merry. 

Co'cket, v." ME. [f. COCKET sb.'] trans. 
To furnish with a cocket. 

Co'cket, v.! 1583. [Of. Cook v.” and see 
Coak sb.) Arch. To mortise, joint. 

Cock-eye. collog. 1825. [app. f. Cook v.!] 
A squinting eye. Hence Co'ck-eyed a., 
squinting, cross-eyed ; transf. and fig. crooked, 


askew. 

Cock-fight (ko:k feit). 1494. A match or 
fight between cocks. Also transf. 

Co:ckfiphter. 1721. = COCKER sb.* 2. 

Corck-fighting. 1450. The sport of making 
cocks fight each other ; made illegal by Act 12 
& 13 Vict. c. 92. 

"To beat c.: to surpass everything (colloq.). 

Cock-horse (kokhoas). 1540. 1, Any- 
thing a child rides astride upon, @ hobby- 
horse, any one's knee, etc. transf. A-cock- 
horse, on (a) cock-horse; mounted; astride. 
1564. t 2. fig. An exalted position. Usu. with 
on, a-. -1829. 3. fig. A high horse; a stallion 
1599. Also as adv., in sense 1. 

1. ‘Ride a cock-horse To Banbury Cross’ Nursery 
Rhyme. Riding a cock-horse onastar COMBE, 2. A 
slave, whom vilany hath set a cock-horse 1658. 

Cockie-leekie, var. of COCKY-LEEKY. 

Co'cking, vbl. sb. ME. [f. Cook v.' + 
axe.) +1. Fighting, strife -1542. 2. = 
COcK-FIGHTING 1546; a cock-fight 1630. 3. The 
shooting of woodcocks 1696. Comb.: c.-dog, 
-spaniel, one of a breed used in hunting 
woodcocks, ete. 

Cockish (ko:kif), a. 1546. 
sH'.] 1. Cocklike (joc.) 1977. 2. Strutting, 
self-assertive, cocky 1546. 3. Lecherous. Now 
dial. 1570. Hence Co'ckish-ly adv., -ness. 

Cock-laird. Sc. 1721. A small landholder; 
a yeoman. 

Cockle (ko-k'l) sb.’ [OE. coccul, -el, perh. 
— med.L. *cocculus, f. late L. coccus, earlier 
coccum kermes — Gr. K6xkos.] 1. The name of 
a plant, Lychnis (or Agrostemma) githago, 
which grows in cornfields. Also called Corn 
Cockle. 2. Used as tr. zizania (Matt. 13), 
or L. lolium. (The plant thus named was 
the grass Lolium temulentum or Darnel, not 


cockle.) OE. Also fig. 
2. fig. The C. of Rebellion, Insolence, Sedition 


|f. Cock sb. + 


SHAKS. 

Cockle (kok'D, sb.* ME. (- (O)Fr. coquille 
shell :- med.L. *cochilia — med.Gr. koxóXa, 
pl. of xox)Mov, for Gr. xoyxiow, f. dyin 
1. The English name of bivalve 
molluses of the genus Cardium, esp. C. edule, 
much used for food. (Formerly applied more 
vaguely.) 2. — COCKLE-SHELL 1507. 3. Cockles 
of the heart : explained (1) by the likeness of a 
heart to a cockle-shell ; (2) by the zool. name 
for the cockle, Cardium (Latham). 1071. Also 
attrib. Comb.: c.-hat, a hat with a c. or 
scallop-shell in it, worn by pilgrims; -stairs, 
winding stairs. Hence Corckled a. furnished 
with a shell. Co'ckler, one who gathers 
cockles. 


COCKLE 


Cockle, sb.* 1522. [Goes with COCKLE v.'] 
A pucker, or bulge on what ought to be a flat 
surface, as cloth, paper, etc. 

Cockle, sb.* 1688. [poss. — Du. (XVI) kakel, 
kaekel, kdchel, esp. in kacheloven — G. kachel 
stove-tile, kachelofen stove made of these.] 
1. The fire-chamber of a hop or malt kiln. 
Also called c. oast. 2. A kind of heating 
stove, also called c. stove. Sometimes used 
of ‘the fireplace of an air stove’ or of ‘the 
dome of a heating furnace’. 1774. 

t Cockle, sb. 1761. [Origin unkn.] A 
miner’s name for Black Tourmaline —1788. 

+ Cockle, a. 1708. [perh. attrib. use of 
COCKLE sb.*] Whimsical. Hence c.-brained, 
-headed -1818, 

Cockle (kok'D, v.' 1552. |- Fr. coquiller 
blister (bread) in cooking (cf. recoquiller turn 
or curl up, dog's ear), f. coquille shell, etc.; 
see COCKLE sb.*] 1. intr. To go into rucks, 
to pucker, as cloth, paper, etc. 2. trans. 
To cause to pucker, to wrinkle, crease 1691. 
3. intr. To rise into short tumbling waves. 

t Cockle, v.* 1570. [See COCKER v.] = 
COCKER v. -1579. 

Cockle-shell (ko-k'lfel. ME. [f. COCKLE 
$b.*--SHELL sb.) 1. The shell of the cockle; 
usu. one of its valves. Formerly applied 
more widely. 2. A small frail boat 1829. 

1. Wearers of the C., the emblems of a pilgrimage 
to Compostella BLADES. 

t Gockloche. ? slang. 1611. [Origin unkn.] 
A silly coxcomb —1863. 

Cock-loft. 1589. (prob. f. Cock sb'4- 
LorrT sb.] A small upper loft, usually reached 
by a ladder; ‘the room over the garret’ (J.). 

CGo'ck-master. 1610. One who rears game- 
cocks, 

t Co'ck-match. 
match —1814. 

Co'ck-nest. 1859. A nest built by a male 
bird, to roost in. 

Cockney (kekni), sb. (a). (ME. cokeney 
cokenay, prob. f. cocene, gen. pl. of cok COCK 
8b.' + ey, ay (OE. æġ) egg; cf. the formation 
of G. hahnenei ‘cocks’ egg’. Sense 2 was 
assoc. w. COCKER v.] 

A. sb. t 1. An egg; or perh. one of the small 
or malformed eggs called popularly 'cocks' 
eggs’, in Ger. hahneneier 1600. t 2. ‘A child 
that sucketh long’; a cockered child; hence, 
a milk-sop —1788. t 3. contempt. A townsman 
—1826. 4. spec. One born in the city of Lon- 
don. (Always contemptuous or bantering.) 
1600. 

l. I haue no salt Bacon, Ne no Cokeneyes, bi 
Crist, Colopus to maken LANGL. [Egs, as we say 
cockanegs FLORIO.] 2. Brought up with great 
cockering, as Cockneys bee 1598. 4. I scorne..To 
let a Bow-bell C. put me downe 1600, 

B. adj. (sb. used attrib.) 1. Cockered;. 
squeamish 1573. 2. Pertaining to or marking 
the London Cockney 1632. 

Hence Co'ckneydom, the domain of cockneys ; 
cockneys collectively. Co'ckneyfy, -ify v. to 
render or become c. Co'ckneyish a. savouring of 
the c. Co'ckneyism, c. quality; a c. character- 
istic (e.g. in idiom or pronunciation). Co-ckney- 
ize v. to make c.; to play the c., use cockneyisms. 

t Cockney, v. 1583. [f. COCKNEY sb. (sense 
2).] To cocker —1625. 

CGock-paddle. Also -paidle. Sc. 1672. [f. 
Cock sb.' + PADDLE sb.* (lump fish), perh. so 
named from the elevated dorsal ridge which 
resembles a cock's comb.] The Common 
Lump-fish. Cyclopterus lumpus. 

t Co:ck-pe:nny, 1524. [f. Cock sb.1] A 
customary payment at Shrovetide, formerly 
made to the schoolmaster in certain schools 
in the north of England. (Originally applied 
to defray the expense of cock-fighting.) 
—1870. 

Cockpit (ko:kpit). 1587. |f. Cook sb.!4- 
Pir sb. 5.] 1. A pit or enclosed area con- 
structed for cock-fighting. f b. Applied to a 
theatre; and to the Pir of a theatre —1635. 
Also fig. 2. Naut. The after part of the orlop 
deck of a man-of-war; in action appropriated 
to the wounded 1706. 

1. A Circle dug in the Earth, like a C. DE For. 
+ T'he Cockpit: (a) name of a theatre in London, in 
17th c., on the site of a c. (b) The block of build- 
ings on the site of the C. at Whitehall, London, 
used as government offices; hence = ‘the 
‘Treasury’; ‘the Privy Council’. fig. Belgium. .the 
C. of Europe 1858. 


1080. A cock-fighting 
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Cockroach (kokró*tf. 1624. [Earlier 
cacarootch, cockroche —- Sp. cucaracha un- 


accountably assim. to cock and roach.] The 
name of orthopterous insects of the genus 
Blatta, esp. B. orientalis, commonly called 
black-beetle, infesting kitchens in large 
numbers. 

t Co'ck-road, rood. 1648. [Cock sb.' Ib; 
see COCKSHOOT.] = COCKSHOOT —1751. 

Cocks. Also Fighting cocks. 1847. dial. The 
Ribwort Plantain. 

Cock’s-comb, cockscomb (kokskó"m). 
Also, in fig. senses, COXCOMB, q.v. ME. 1. The 
comb of a cook. 2. A jester's cap, resembling 
a cock’s-comb 1562. t 3. joc. The head —1654. 
14. A conceited fool. Now Coxcoms. —1706. 
5. A name given to plants; esp. the Yellow 
Rattle (Rhinanthus crista-galli), Celosia cri- 
stata, and in the W. Indies Erythrina crista- 
galli. 6. A kind of oyster having both valves 
plaited 1776. Also attrib. 


Co'ck's-foot, cocksfoot. 1697. A grass, 
Dactylis glomerata. 
Cock’s-head, cockshead. ME. Applied 


to some kinds of Trefoil; esp. a species of 
Sainfoin, Onobrychis caput-galli; also com- 
mon Red Clover. Also Plantain, Knapweed, 
ete. (local). 

t Co'ckshoot. 1530. [f. Cock sb. I. 1 b 4- 
Suoor.) A broad glade in a wood, through 
which woodcocks might dart or shoot, so as 
to be caught by nets stretched across the 
opening —1691. Hence in local names, as 
Cockshott Wood, Farm, etc. {| The statement 
that the net itself was the cockshoot, and the 
spelling cock-shut, are dictionary blunders. 

Cock-shut (ko-k\fot). Now dial. 1594. [f. 
Cock sb.' + SHUT sb. 2: perh. the time when 
poultry are shut up.) 1. attrib. in c. light, time, 
ete. : twilight. 2. sb. Twilight 1598. 

Cock-shy (ko:k,foi:). collog. 1836. [f. 
Cock sb.'--SHY sb.'] 1. Applied to cock- 
throwing and the like 1851. 2. A shy at an 
object set up for the purpose, as a form of 
amusement. Also transf. and attrib. 1836. 3. 
The object at which the shy is made. Also 
transf. 1836. 4. A pitch where sticks may be 
thrown at coco-nuts for payment 1879. 

3. What a fine c. he would make 1836. 

Co'ckspur. 1591. 1. The spur of a cock. 
2. A kind of Caddis-worm 1053. 3. Short for 
c. burner, thorn 1808, 

Comb.: c.-burner, a gas-burner with three 
holes; c. hawthorn, c. thorn, Cratzgus crus-galli, 
a native of N. America. 

Cock-sure (kok,ü*), a. 1520. [Earliest 
(xvi) ‘absolutely secure, safe’, etc. (assoc. 
with Cock sb.' is much later), f. Cock sb.‘ 
(= God) + SURE; cf. God-save (for -safe) Xv.] 
fl. Absolutely safe or certain —1742. 2. 
Feeling perfectly certain. Const. of, about. 
1672. 3. Dogmatically self-confident 1755. 
Also as adv. 

1, To make the Event cock sure NORTH. 2. ‘Are 
you sure?' said his mother. 'Cock sure!' said 
Andy S. LOVER. 3. A conceited and c. style 
DARW] ics We steale as in a Castle, c. 1 Hen. 


Cockswain, earlier f. CoxswAIN. 

Cocksy, coxy (ko:ksi) a. 1825. [f. Cock 
$b'---SY.] Impudent, bumptious, cocky. 
Hence Co:xiness. 

Cocktail (ko-kté/l Also cock-tail. 1808. 
(lit. ‘a tail like that of a cock’, or ‘a tail that 
cocks up'.] 1. A cocktailed horse (see Cock- 
TAILED 1); any horse of racing qualities, but 
not thorough-bred. íransf. of persons 1854. 
Also as adj. 2. (more fully C. Beetle): A bra- 
chelytrous beetle which cocks up its tail 
when irritated; the Devil's Coach-horse 
1880. 3. A drink made of spirit, bitters, some 
sugar, etc. Chiefly U.S. 1809. Also as adj. 

1. transf. Such a..coxcomb as that, such a c. 
THACKERAY. 

Co'ck-tailed, a. 1769. 1, Of horses: Hav- 
ing the tail docked. 2. Having the tail (or 
hinder part) cocked up 1798. 


Co'ck-up, cockup. 1693. [f. cock wp; see 
Cock v.'] 1. A distinct turn up at the end 
1826. 2. A hat or cap cocked up in front 1693. 
3. A freshwater fish of India (Lates calcarifer) 
1845. 4. As adj. 1832. 
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1585, 
~1788. 2, = Chet 


Cockweed (ko-kwid). Now dial. 
2A species of Lepidium 
Cockle. 

Cocky, sb. 1687. [f. Cock 8.1 4-6] 
(Formerly a term of endearment.) d 

Cocky (koi) a. 1708. [f. COCK sb. ! yi] 
Arrogantly pert (collog.). $ 

Cocky-leeky (koki i. Se. 
Cock sb.' + LEEK, with suffix -ie, 
made of a cock boiled with leeks. 

Cockyolly (keki.g-li). 1837. In c. bird; = 
“dear little bird’; cf. Dicky-bird. 

Coco, cocoa (kó"-ko). 1555. [- Pg, and 
Sp. coco *grinning face'; the name referring 
to the face-like appearance of the base of the 
shell. The spelling Cocoa was originated 
(app. by accident) in Dr. Johnson's Diction- 
ary. Seenext.] f 1. = Coco-nur below —1740, 
2. The palm-tree Cocos nucifera, which pro- 
duces the coconut 1555. Also attrib. Comb.: 
Coco-nut, cocoa-nut, coker-nut. a. The 
nut or seed of the coco-palm. b. = Coco-nut 
palm. c. In pugilistic slang: The human 
head. Double Coco-nut, in Fr. coco-de-mer, 
coco-des- Maldives: the immense woody nut 
of a gigantic palm. Lodoicea sechellarum, 
found native only on two small islands of the 
Seychelles group. 

Cocoa (kó"ko) 1707. [Alteration of 
Cacao, also  fcacoa— Sp. cacao = Aztec 
kakaua-, comb. form of kakaua-all (see 
CHOCOLATE.] +1, The seed of Theobroma 
cacao) more correctly called Cacao —1790. 2, 
'The Cacao-tree. (rare and improper.) 1870. 
3. A powder made from the seeds; also, a 
beverage made from this powder, or from the 
prepared seeds. (The ordinary sense.) 1788, 

Comb. c.-nib, the cotyledon of the cacao seed; 
f -nut, a name for the cacao seed ; now disused, 

Cocoon (kokü-n). 1699. [= Fr. cocon, t cou- 
con mod. Pr. coucoun egg-shell, cocoon, 
dim. of coca shell.] The case of silky threads, 
in which the silkworm is enclosed in the 
chrysalis state; hence, analogous structures 
formed by any insects; also the silken case 
spun by spiders to receive their eggs. Also 
fig. and attrib. Hence Cocoo'nery (U.S.), a 
room for rearing silkworms and obtaining 
cocoons. 

Coco-plum. 1676. The fruit of a W. Indian 
tree, Chrysobalanus icaco ; also the tree. 

t Coct, v. 1605. [— coct-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
coquere cook.] trans. To boil —1624; to digest 
1662; to bake (earthenware) —1078. 

Coctile (ko-ktil,-teil) a. 1678. [- L. coctilis 
baked, burnt, f. as prec. ; see -ILE.] Made by 
baking; formed of baked bricks. 

Coction (ko:kfon). Now rare. 1572. [- L. 
coclio digesting of food (Pliny), in late L. 
action of cooking; f. as prec.; see -10N.] 1, 
Boiling; cooking 1605. t2. The action of 
heat in preparing any substance 1700. f3. 
Old Med. The ripening of morbific matter 
before elimination from the body -1738. 4 
Phys. Digestion. ? Obs. 1667. 

Cocus (kó"k)s). 1794. The wood of Brya 
ebenus, a W. Indian tree, used by turners. 
Also c--wood. i 

Cod (kod), sb.* [OE. cod(d) bag, scrip, husk, 
corresp. to ON. koddi, O Da. kodde, Sw. k 
cushion, pillow, pad, Norw. kodd testicle, 
scrotum; f, Gme. *kud- *keud- (whence OE. 
é&od pouch).] 1. A bag. 2. A husk; a pod; cf. 
PEascop. Now dial. OE. 3. The scrotum; 
improp. in pl. testicles. (Not in polite use 
ME. t4. A cocoon. (cf. 2.) 21802. 50, 

1. The bag or c. [of a net] to enclose the fish 1750. 
[See prec.] 1.4 
2. One of 


1A 


1771. ff, 
Y*.] Soup 


Cod (kod), sb.* North. ME. 
pillow, cushion. Sc. and n. dial. 
the bearings of an axle ME. 

Cod (kod), sb.* ME. [Origin unkn.] à 
well-known sea-fish, Gadus morrhua, whic 
inhabits the Atlantic and its connected seas, 
Sometimes extended (with qualification 
drawn from their habitats, colour, food, ae 
to other members of the Gadidz or Coast e 
(Pl. now rare : cod being used instead.) ten 
fully cod-fish. 2. Applied to other a 
which take the economic place of p 
cod in other regions; esp. to the Basi An 
Blue, Buffalo, Cultus, Green cod of the Paci 
coast 1880. See also Rock COD. 


coD 


+ ¢,-bank, a submarine bank (BANK!) on 
ums s eaught; -fishery, fishing for c., esp. 
Wh branch of industry ; -iine, a line used in 


on, CODGER appears much later. See CoD 
.*] A fool, (old) fellow, CoDGER. 

"Cod (kod), v. 1582. ff, Cop sb] 1. intr. 

ds -1710. 2. trans. To gather 

ods of (peas) —1730. 3. intr. with out. 

Wa hake ‘out. Hence Co'dder (insense 2) 


(dial) + 1861. (f. Cop sb.*) To fish for cod. 
Cod, v.* slang. or dial. 1873. [perh. = 
‘make a cod of", f. Cop sb.*; ef. the earlier 
Kip v.?] trans, To hoax, ‘stuff’, fool. 

Coda (kd-da, ko"-di). 1753. [It.:- L. 
cauda tail.) Mus. A passage added after the 
natural completion of a movement, so as to 
form a more definite &nd satisfactory con- 


clusion. 

Cod-bait. 1626, = Cap-BarT (see CAD *). 
fCo'dding, a. [perh. f. Cop sb.* 3l 
tLecherous. Til. A. v. i. 99. 


Coddle(ko-d’l). v. 1598. [Origin unkn. ; see 
next. To boil gently, parboil, stew (esp. 


fruit). Also fig. 


We'll go .said my father, whilst dinner is 


coddling STERNE. fig. Hee is tane from Grammar- 
schoole halfe codled OVERBURY. 
Coddle (ko:d'D, ».* 


1815. [prob. of dial. 
E v. ; but perh. a fig. 
DDLE.] To treat as 


with up. 

let womankind alone for coddling each other 
Scorr. Hence Coddle sò. collog. one who coddles 
himself or is coddled. 

Coddle, v.*; dial. f. CUDDLE. 
Coddy-moddy. dial. 1076. [Origin unkn.] 
The Blackheaded Gull. 


Code (kó*d), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. code - L. 
codex; see CODEX.] 1, Rom. Law. One of the 
systematic collections of statutes made by 
the later emperors; spec. the code of Justin- 
ian. Hence, 2. A digest of the laws of a 
country, or of those relating to any subject 
1735. 3. transf. A system of rules or regula- 
tions on any subject 1809. 4. A system of 
signals 1808; (T'elegr.) a system of words 
arbitrarily used for other words or phrases, 
to secure brevity and secrecy; also attrib. 
1880. f 5. A collection of writings forming a 
book, or volume —1794. 

3. In the legislative as in the religious c. COLE- 


RIDGE. 4. A c. of signals for the army WELLINGTO! 
attrib. C. telegrams 1880. d e 


Code (kó"d), v. rare. 1815. [f. CODE sb.) 
To enter in a code. 
Co-defe'ndant. 1640. [See Co-.] Joint 


defendant. 


JOE (kó"-di,oin). 1838. [f. Gr. «ó5ea 
Pea poppy-head, + -INE*.] Chem. A white 
ezyatalline alkaloid (Cj H4. NO;) contained in 
i 2 and used as a hypnotic; called also 
ll Codetta (kode-tta). 18 i 
. 1809. [It., . of 
Eo Mus. A short coda. I SP 
nt (ko"deks). Pl. codices (k2"-disiz). 
split. 4 . codex, codic- block of wood, block 
RA WS leaves or tablets, book.] t 1. = 
a ts ane 1758. 2. A manuscript volume : 
tas e Codex Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, etc., of 
criptures 1845. 3. Med. ' A collection of 


receipts for the preparati. i 
Co'dical a. (Webst.) peer 


a dnas see Cop sb.* 
Tene (ko-d3oi). dial. and collog. 1756. 
Wiss var. of CADGER.] 1. dial. A mean or 
1796. Y (y fellow ; occas. a pedlar or tramp 
to x aed colloq. A term applied irreverently 
erly man, with a whimsical implica- 


tion 1756; 
1839. 756; more generally — Fellow, chap. 


2. A gouty old c. 
. of an alderman W. IRVING. 

f a odicil (kg-disil). 1422. (-L. codicillus 
Nes |y in pl.), dim. of codex CopEX.] 1. Law. 
e: Pplement to a will. 2. transf. and fig. 

«A Te ne 1784. i 
Warpo: e. a most severe Winter H. 
ur gun. Hence Codici-llary a. of the nature 


ging to, a c. 
oaiiy {kO\-ditai, ko-d-), v, 1800. [t. Cops 
E HS T. codifler.] 1. To reduce (laws) 
- 2. gen. Tosystematize1873. Hence 
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Co:difica:tion, reduction to a code; syste- 
matization. Co-difier, one who codifies. 

Codilla (kodilà) 1785. [app. dim. of It. 
coda:- L. cauda tail.] The coarse tow of flax 
or hemp. 

Codille (ko-dil). 1712. [- Fr. codille — Sp. 
codillo ‘elbow-joint’, term at ombre, dim. 
of codo elbow.] A term used at ombre when 
the game is lost by the player who challenges 
to win it. 

t Codi-niac. 1539. [- Fr. tcodignac, etc. 
(mod. cofignac), f. (ult.) L. coloneum; see 
QvrNCE.] Quince-marmalade, quiddany 1668. 

Codist(kó"-dist). rare. 1853. [f. CODE sb. + 
-Ist.] One learned in legal codes. 

Codling' (ko-dlip. ME. |f. Cop sb.*-r 
-LNG.] 1. A young or small cod. 2. U.S. 
Applied to fishes and the genus Phycis, allied 
to the cod: 

Codling*, -lin (ke-dlin, -lin). late ME. 
[Early querdling is identical with the sur- 
name = AFr. Quer de lion (Fr. Coeur de lion) 
‘lion-heart’.) 1. A variety of apple, elongated 
and tapering towards the eye. (Formerly, a 
hard kind of apple, not suitable to be eaten 
raw ; hence, any half-grown apple.) b. A tree 
bearing codlings 1657. t 2. fig. A raw youth 
—1663. 

1. As a C. when tis almost an Apple Twel. N. 
1. v. 167. Hot codlings: roasted Spp les (formerly 
sold hot in London streets). Comb. c.-moth, a 
species of moth (Carpocapsa pomenella), the larva 
of which feeds on the apple. 

Co'dling?*. 1874. [Origin unkn.] A balk 
sawed into lengths for staves. 

Co'd-liver oil. 1783. Oil expressed from 
the liver of the cod-fish, much used in medi- 
cine. 

+ Cod-piece. 1460. [f. CoD sb." 8.) A 
bagged appendage to the front of the 
breeches; often conspicuous —1761. Also fig. 
and attrib. 

+ Cods, cod’s. 1569. 
in oaths, ete. —1698. 


A perversion of God's, 


Coe, sb. local. Also Sc. COW. 1053. [Of 
LG. origin; cf. MDu., MLG. kouwe, MHG. 
kouwe, kow (G. kaue) in same sense :— WGme. 
*kauja - L. cavea (see CAGE).] Mining. A 
little hut built over a mine-shaft. 

Coecal, coecum, etc.; see CzCAL, eto. 

Co-ed (kove-d). U.S. collog. 1889. 
next.] A female ‘co-educational student. 

‘Co-educa‘tion. 1874. [See Co-: of U.S. 
origin.] Education of the two sexes together in 
school, etc. Co-e'ducate v., -educa’tional a. 

Co-effect. 1768. [See Co-.] A joint effect. 

Co-e'fficacy. rare. [See Co-] Joint 
efficacy. BROWNE. 

Coefficient (kó",éfi-fent). 1665. [— mod.L. 
coefficiens; see Co-, EFFICIENT. In senses 
A and B 1 often with a hyphen, Cf. Fr. 
coefficient sb.) 

A. adj. Co-operating to produce & result. 

B. sb. 1. A coefficient cause 1708. So t Co- 
efficiency (rare). 2. Math. A number or 
quanitity placed (usually) before and multi- 
plying another quantity known or unknown ; 
thus in 4z* +2az, 4 is the c. of z*, 2 of ar, and 
2a of z. 1708. 3. Physics. A multiplier that. 
measures some property of a particular sub- 
stance, for which it is constant, while differing 
for different substances; e.g. C- of friction, 


expansion, etc. 1829. 
Differential c.: the quantity which measures the 


rate of change of a function of any variable with 
respect to that variable. 

Coehorn, cohorn (ko*hózn). 1705. [f. 
Baron van Menno Coehoorn (1641-1704), a 
Dutch engineer.] Mil. A small mortar for 
throwing grenades. In full c. morlar. Also 
attrib. 

Celacanth (silükmnp) 1864. [7 mod.L. 
Celacanthus, name of the typical genus, f. 
Gr. xoUos hollow + dxavéa spine.] _ adj. 
Having a hollow spine; said of an extinct 
family of fishes. sb. A fish of the genus Cela- 
canthus or the family Celacanthide. Hence 
Celaca‘nthid, one of this family. Coela- 
canthine a. pertaining to Coelacanths. 
Colacanthoid, Celaca‘nthous adjs. 

Ceelelminth (silelminp). 1836. [- mod.L. 
Calelmintha, f. Gr. Koios hollow + uus, 
@uve-, intestinal worm.] Zool. One of the 
Calelmintha, a cavitary intestinal worm. 


[See 


CENOBIUM 


|| Coelenterata (silentéré'-ti), sb. pl. Also 
celentera. 1872. [mod.L., f. Gr. «oos hol- 
low + &repov intestine + -ata -ATE*.| Zool. 
1. The group of the Animal Kingdom com- 
prising Ctenophora, Actinozoa, and Hydro- 
zoa, distinguished by having a digestive 
cavity with which a peripheral system of 
canals frequently communicates, with pre- 
hensile organs round the mouth, and nearly 
all provided with nematocysts. 2. In later 
classifications the lower subdivision of the 
Metazoa, having an intestinal canal but no 
cclome. It includes also the Porifera or 
Sponges. So Ceelenterate, belonging to, or 
one of, the Celenteraia. 

Ceelestial, etc. ; see CEL-. 

Celiac, t -al (silii&k, -al), a. 1662. |- L. 
ecmliacus - Gr. Kowaxds, f. Koda belly, 
bowels, f. «oos hollow; see -AC, -ACAL; cf. 
Fr. fewliaque, mod. céliaque.] Of or be- 
longing to the cavity of the abdomen. 

C. artery or azis, a short thick branch issuing 
from the aorta just below the diaphragm. t C. 

sion or flux, a kind of chronic flux of the 
intestines. C. canal, in crinoids, one which runs 
into the arms from the cceloma. 

Coelio- (silio), bef. a vowel ceeli-, comb. f. 
Gr. xodía belly. 

Coelo-! (si-lo), bef. a vowel ceel-, comb. f. 
Gr. xothos hollow : 

‘Cee'lodont [Gr. ddos, ó&ovr-], a. hollow-toothed 
(epithet of certain lizard-like reptiles) Coelo- 
spe:rmous [Gr. ozépna], a. hollow-seeded ; having 
the seed excavated on the flat side, as in corian- 
der; etc. 

Ceelo-*, prop. czelo-, comb. f. L. celum 
heavens. 

Coloma; see C&LOME. 
| Ceelomata (süo"mátá), sb. pl. 1877. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. xoñwua, -va7- hollow, cavity; 
see -A4.] Zool. A name for the higher divi- 
sion of Enterozoa (= Metazoa); see CŒLEN- 
TERATA 2. It comprises all the more highly 
developed animals, together with Vermes. 
Hence Coelomate a. having a cælome : be- 
longing to the Calomata; sb. [8C. animal.) So 
Ceelo‘matous a. 

Colome, cælom (si-ó*m, -om). Also in L. 
form colo:ma. 1878. [- Gr. «owa; see 
CaLomata.) Zool. The body-cavity of a 
ccelomate animal. Hence Coelomic a. per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, à c. 

Coemption (ko,e-m?fon). ME. |f. L. 
coemptio, t. coempl-, pa. ppl. stem. of coemere 
buy up; see -I0N.] 1, The buying up of the 
whole supply of any commodity. 2. Rom. 
Law. À form of civil marriage consisting ina 
mutual fictitious sale of the two parties 1077. 
Hence Coe*mptive a. of the nature of c. 

|| Ceenzesthesis (sinespi'sis). 1897. [f. Gr. 
xowss common + atodnas sensation, per- 
ception.] Psychol. The general sense of 
existence arising from the sum of bodily 
impressions; the vital sense. 

Coenenchym (sine-nkim). Also in L. form 
ccnenchyma. 1875. [f. Gr. xowós com- 
mon + éxvua infusion.] Zool. a. The cal- 
careous framework by which corallites are 
united into one corallum. b. The ccenosare 
of a compound Anthozoan. 

C«eno- (si-no), bef. a vowel coen-, comb, f. 
Gr. xowós common : 

|| Cenecium [Gr. ofxos], Zool. the common 
dermal system of a colony of Polyzoa, Cano'- 
gamy [Gr. -yama, yános], community of husbands 
or wives, Cœ'nosarc [Gr. odp£, capx-], Zool. the 
common living basis or flesh which unites the 
individuals of a compound zoophyte. || Cono: - 
steum [Gr. doréov], Zool. the common calcareous: 
skeleton of the Hydrocorallina, a division of the 
Hydrozoa. 

Ceenobite, cenobite (si-noboit, senobsit). 
1638. [-(O)Fr. cénobite or eccl.L. cenobita, 
f. cenobium — Gr. xowóßwov community life, 
(eccl.) convent, f. xowós common + Bios life; 
see -ITE'.] A member of a religious order 
living in a community ; opp. to an anchoret. 
Hence Ceenobi'tic, -al, cen-, a. pertaining 
to a c.; relating to, or of the nature of, a 
monastic community. Coenobiti:sm, ce'n- 
the practice or system of ccenobites. 

Il Cenobium, cen- (sinó"-bijm). Pl. cceno- 
bia. 1817.  [ecchll.; see prec] 1. = 
Carxosy. 2. Bot. a. The multilocular fruit 
of Labiate, etc. 1866. b. A structure formed 


CGNOBY 


by the union of a number of cells, as in cer- 
tain Alge 1882. 3. Zool. A cluster of ‘colonial’ 
Protozoa 1888. 

Ceenoby, cen- (si-nobi, se-n-). 
prec.] A conventual establishment. 

Coenure (si-nius). 1847. ^ [= mod.L. 
cenurus (more commonly used), f. Gr. xowós 
common + odjpé tail] Zool. The many- 
headed bladder-worm; the hydatid which 
produces staggers in sheep; it is the cystic 
stage of Tenia cenurus, one of the tape- 
worms of the dog. 

Coequal (ko,i-kw6l), a. 1460. [-L. co- 
zequalis of the same age; in Theol. use — eccl.L., 
of the Trinity, etc. See Co-, EQUAL.) 1. Equal 
with (+ to, unto) one another or others in rank, 
power, etc. 2, Co-extensive with 1853. As sb. 
One who is the equal of another 1577. 

1. If once he come to be a Cardinali, Hee’l make 
his cap coequall with the Crowne 1 Hen. VI, V. 
i. 33. Hence + Coe-qual v. to be or become c. 
with; to make equal with. Coequa-:lity, c. state 
or condition. Coe'qually adv. 

t Co'equate, Coequa'ted, ppl. a. 1592. 
[7 cozquat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. cozquare, f. 
equare make equal; see EQUATE.] Made 
equal with something else. In c. anomaly, the 
true anomaly of a planet; see ANOMALY. 
71769. 

Coerce (ko,9*15), v. 1475. [- L. coercére, f. 
com Co- + arcére restrain.] 1. To constrain 
or restrain by force, or by authority resting 
on force. Also absol. 1659. + 2. To subject to 
restraint in the matter of (rare) 1780. 3. To 
effect by compulsion. (U.S.) 1850. 

1. The Punishments. .suflicient to c. this pro- 
figate sort of Men AYLIFFE. 2. The debtor is 
ordered. .to be coerced his liberty until he makes 
pne BURKE. 3. To c. obedience WEBSTER. 

ence Coe'rcer. Coe'rcible a. that can be 
coerced, 

Coercion (ko,5-afon). 1495. [Earlier coher- 
cion — OFr. cohercion, -tion-L. coer(c)tio 
(med.L. coercio), var. of coercitio, f. coercit-, 
pa. pple, stem of coercére; see prec., -I0N.] 1. 
The action of coercing; constraint, restraint, 
compulsion. 2. Government by force; the 
employment of force to suppress political 
disaffection and disorder. Also attrib. 1798. 
3. Physical pressure; compression 1830. + 4. 
Coercitive power or jurisdiction —1700. Also 


1475. [= 


Sig. 

1. The moral c. of public opinion MILD. C. of 
outrage HALLAM. 2. The cant which brands as 
“coercion” that which is the duty of every Govern- 
ment DK. ARGYLL. Hence Coe'rcionist, one who 
supports government by c., esp. in Ireland. 

Coercive (koj3usiv), a. 1600. [f. stem of 
COEROE + -IVE, as in conduce, conducive.) Of 
the nature of coercion; coercing. Also as 
quasi-sb. 

In painful dungeons and c. chains POPE. 

C. force: the hypothetical force in a magnetic 
substance which resists magnetization or de- 
magnetization 1839. 

var. Coe'rcitive a. (and sb.). ? Obs. Hence 
Coe'rcively adv, Coe'rciveness, c. quality. 

Coessential (ko",ése-nfál), a. 1471. [- eccl. 
L. coessentialis (tr. Gr. duoovows of the same 
substance) predicated attribute of the 
Trinity; see Co-, ESSENTIAL.) 1. United in 
being. 2. One in essence 1587. 

2. Wee blesse and magnifie that Coessentiall 
Spirit eternally proceeding from both HOOKER. 
Hence Coesse:ntia‘lity, c. quality or nature. 
Theol.) 

Co-esta‘blishment. 1791. [See Co-] 
Joint or concurrent establishment. 

Co-esta:te. 1756. [See Co-.] An estate or 
state possessing co-ordinate authority or rank 
with another. 

f Coeta:nean. 1616. [f. as next---AN.] 
adj. = next —1041. sb. A contemporary, a 
coeval; var. + Coetan(e (rare) 1694. 

Coetaneous (kó"ite'-nios), a. Also cozt-, 
1608. [f. L. comtaneus contemporaneous + 
-0US.] = COEVAL a. in all senses. Hence 
Goeta'neous- ly adv. 

Coeternal (kó"it5-1nál). a. ME. [f. eccl. L. 
coæternus (also comternalis) + -AL*. See Co-, 
ETERNAL.] Equally eternal. Also as sb. 

Hail holy light, of spring of Heav’n first-born, Or 
of th’ Eternal C. beam MILT. P.L. mmr. 2. 

var. + Coete'rn(e a. Hence Coete'rnally adv. 

Coeternity (kó",it9-mlti). 1587. [—late L. 
coclernilas; see Co-, ETERNITY.] Coeternal 
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existence or quality; eternal existence with 
another; equal eternity. 

Aristotle's tenet of the c. of matter MILMAN. 

Coeval (ko,7-val), a. and sb. 1605. [f. late L. 
comvus, f. com CO- + ævum age; see -AL*.] 

A. adj. Const. with, t to. 1. Of contempo- 
raneous origin 1622, 2. Equally old 1700. 3. 
Existing at the same time 1704. 4. Of coinci- 
dent duration 1742. 

1. Ideas in the Understanding are c. with 
Sensation LOCKE. 4. Were men to live c. with the 
sun YOUNG. vars. f Coe've, + Coe-vous. Hence 
Cove tier var. f Coe'vity,c.quality. Coe'vally 

n. 

B. sb. 1. One of the same age or standing 
1656. 2. A person (or thing) belonging to the 
same period 1605. 

1. He is forlorn among his coevals; his juniors 
cannot be his friends LAMB. 

Co-executor (ko",ekse-kintor, -61). ME. 
[- med.L. coexecutor; see Co-, EXECUTOR.] 
A joint executor. So Co-exe'cutrix, a joint 
executrix. 

Co-exist (kó",egzi:st), v. 1677. [-late L. 
coewistere ; see Co-, EXIST; cf. (O)Fr. coezister.] 
To exist at the same time, in the same place, 
eto., with another. 

‘They [Generations of Mankind] never c., but are 
successive HALE. No real greatness can c. with 
deceit COLERIDGE. Hence Coexi'sting ppl. a, 
existing together. 

Coexistence (kó",egzisténs) 1646. [- 
med.L. coexistentia; see Co-, EXISTENCE; cf. 
Fr. coexistence.) Existence together or in 
conjunction. 

Tn the relation to each other. .of succession and 
not of c. 1822. var. + Coexi'stency. 

Coexistent (kó",egzistént) 1662. [f. as 
COEXIST; see -ENT; cf. Fr. coeristent.] adj. 
Existing together or in conjunotion. sb. 
That which coexists with something else 
1846. 

Coexte'nd, v. 1617. [See Co-; cf. med.L. 
coextendere.] To make or be coextensive. 

The manhood is not coextended with the God- 
head 1656. So Coexte'nsion, coincidence in 
extension. 

Coextensive (kó",ekste-nsiv), a. 1771. [See 
Co-.] Extending over the same space or 
time; coinciding in limits; in Logic, having 
the same logical extension. Also as sb. 

C. to dominion is jurisdiction BENTHAM. So 
Coexte'nsive-ly adv., -ness. 

Co-feoffee (kó"fefi. 1458. |f. Co- + 


FEOFFEE; in med.L. cofeoffatus.] A joint 
feoffee. 
Coffee (ko-fi). 1598. [Ult. — kahveh, Tur- 


kish pronune. of Arab. kahwa, through Du. 
koffie.] 1. A drink made by infusion or decoc- 
tion from the seeds of a shrub (see sense 3) 
roasted and ground or (in the East) pounded. 
b. A repast or course including or consisting 
of coffee. 2. The berries (collectively), either 
whole or ground 1626. 3. The shrub from 
which coffee is obtained; a species of Coffea, 
chiefly C. arabica, a native of Abyssinia and 
Africa, but now widely cultivated through- 
out the tropics. It bears fragrant white 
flowers, succeeded by red fleshy berries, each 
containing two seeds (coffee-beans). 1623. 

1. There came in my time [ie. 1636] to the 
College, one Nathaniel Conopios, out of Greece. . 
He was the first I ever saw drink c. EVELYN. 
Black without milk. 

Comb. berry, the fruit of the c.-plant, also, 
loosely, the seed ; -bug, an insect (Lecania coffeæ) 
of the family Coccidw, destructive to c.-plants; 
-grounds sb. pl., the granular sediment remain- 
ing in coffee after infusion; f-man, a man 
keeping a c.-house; -pot, a pot in which c. is made 
or served; -rat, an insular variety of Mus 
hirsutus, found in Southern India; -wit, a wit 
who frequents c.-houses. 

Co'ffee-house. 1615. A house of enter- 
tainment where coffee and otherrefreshments 
are provided. (Much frequented in 17th and 
18th c. for the purpose of political and liter- 
ary conversation, circulation of news, etc.) 
Also attrib. 

The leaders of the legislative clubs and coffee- 
houses BURKE. 

Co-ffee-room. 1712. A public room where 
coffee and similar refreshments are served; 
now, generally, the public dining-room in a 
hotel. 

Coffer (ko-foz), sb. [-(O)Fr. coffre += L. co- 
phinus basket; see COFFIN.] 1. A box, chest: 
esp. a strong box in which money or valuables 
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are kept. In pl.: often = Treasury, funds 
ME. f2.Anark —1711. t3. A coffin 1555 
4. Arch. A sunk panel in a ceiling or soffit, of 
ornamental character 1664. b. A space with- 
in a wall, eto., filled up with concrete or 
rubble 1715. +5. Fortif. A trench dug ath. 
wart a dry moat, and furnished with a para- 
pet and embrasures, for purposes of defence, 
6. Hydraulics. A caisson or COFFER-DAM, q.v, : 
‘the lock for a barge’ 1822. N 

1. He gooth vn to his cofre And broghte gold 
CHAUCER. The coffers of the government had 
long been empty H. MARTINEAU. 3. My body to 
be buryed in a cofer of tree 1488. Comb, chal, 
a trunk-fish, a species of Ostracion. 4 

Coffer (kọ'fə1), v. ME. |f. the sb.) 1, To 
enclose in, or as in, a coffer; to treasure up 
(arch.). 2. Arch. To adorn with coffers (see 
Corver sb. 4). 3. Mining. ‘To secure a shaft 
from leaking by ramming in clay behind the 
masonry or timbering' 1881. 

Coffer-dam. 1736. [f. COFFER + DAN sb.) 
A water-tight enclosure, usually made of 
piles with clay packed between them, from 
which the water is pumped to obtain a dry 
foundation for bridges, piers, etc. 

Cofferer (ko-foroj. Now Hist. ME. [= 
AFr. cofrere treasurer, AL. cofferarius; 
corresp. to OFr. cofrier box-maker (med.L. 
cofferarius); see COFFER, -ER*.] 1. A treasurer; 
spec. one of the treasurers of the royal house- 
hold 1538. +2. One who makes coffers 
—1515. 

t Co'ffer-work. 1708. [f. COFFER sb. 4 b.) 
Arch. Masonry having coffers fitted with 
rubble, etc. Formerly also, building in con- 
crete. —1742. 


Coffin (kofin), sb. 


[- OFr, cof(f)in little 
basket, case— L.  cophinus — Gr.  xódwos 
basket. Cf. COFFER.] { 1. A basket —1552. 
12. A chest, case, casket, box —1077. 3. spec. 
The box in which a corpse is enclosed for 
burial. (The current sense.) 1525. Applied 
(Naut.) to an unseaworthy vessel (collog.) 
1833. f 4. Cookery. The crust of a pie 1750; 
a pie-dish —1662. 5. A paper case; spec. & 
cornet for groceries, etc. 1577. 6. Farriery. 
The whole of a horse's hoof below the coronet 
1607. 7. Printing. The carriage of a printing 
machine 1659. 8. A case in which articles are 
baked or fired in a furnace; = Fr. cassette 
1679. 9. Mining. An old open working (Corn- 
wall); also, the mode of open working by 
casting up ore, etc., from platform to plat- 
form 1778. 

2. A c. for a book 1077. 3. His coffers from the c. 
could not save Swirr, 4. Of the paste a coffen I 
will reare Tit, A. v. ii. 189. 3 

Comb. : c.-bone, a small spongy bone in a horse's 
hoof, being the last, phalangeal bone of the foot; 
-joint, the joint at the top of a horse's hoof; 
-plate. Hence Co-ffinless a. 

Coffin (ko-fin), v. 1504. [f. the sb.] To en- 
close in, or as in, a coffin (see COFFIN sb. 8, 4). 

Wouldst thou have laugh'd had I come coflin'd 
home Cor. 11. i. 167. C. them alive In some kind 
clasping prison B. JONS. 

Coffle (kot. 1799. [- Arab. kdjila cara- 
van; see CAFILA.] A train of slaves or beasts 
driven along together. 

Coffret (ko-frét), cofferet (ko-férét). 1485. 
[-(O)Fr. coffret, dim. of coffre; see COFFER, 
-ET.] A small coffer. 

Cog, sb.! Now Hist. [- MLG., MDu. kogge 
(Du. kog), whence also OFr. cogue, koge.) 1. 
An early form of ship; broadly built, with 
roundish prow and stern. 2. Also app. ^ 
Cock sb.*, Cock-BoAT ME. 

Cog (keg), sb.* [ME. cogge (in AL. aon 
coggus XIII), of unascertained origin, but prod: 
Scand. (cf. synon. Sw. kugge, kughjul Ws 
wheel, Norw. kug.] 1. One of a series of teeth, 
etc., on the circumference of a wheel, ett» 
which, by catching similar projections is 
another wheel, etc., transmit or receiv’ 
motion. 2. Short for: t a. The series of jus 
round a wheel; b. a cog-wheel 1712. 3. Mi 
ing. A block used in building up & SUPP% 
for the roof of a mine 1881. ited 

Cog, sb.* 1856. [See Coe v.*] CO d 
A tenon on the end of a beam, which es 
ceived into a corresponding mortice OD." 
surface of another beam or support; 
searf-joint, etc. 
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t Cof, gb. 1532. [Goes w. CoGv.*] 1. The 
act of cogging at dice; a way of doing this 
1658. 2. A deception, trick —1630. 
Cog (ioe), v. 1499. If. Coa sb] 
nish (a wheel, etc.) with cogs. 2. 
steady anything with a wedge. m. 


035. 
od v.* 1828. [apD. var. of Cock v.*] To 
connect timbers py means of a cog; cf. Cock 
e 
Cog, (kog), v." 1532. [prob. à canting term, 
of unkn. origin] 1. intr. (Dicing.) To practise 
certain tricks in throwing dice. 2. trans. Toc. 
a die or the dice : fraudulently to control their 
fall 1665. t3. intr. To cheat —1083. 4. To 
jest, quibble (arch.) 1588. t5. To fawn, 
wheedle —1728. +6. gen. To produce cun- 
ly and fraudulently —1051. 

3, Out-facing. .boyes, That lye, and c., and flout 
Much Ado V. i. 95. 5- Merry W. m. iii. 76. 6. 
Every Cobler can cogge & Syllogisme 1588. 

Cogency (ko"dgénsi). 1690. [f. COGENT: 
seo -BNCY.] fl. Compulsion 1702. 2. The 
quality of being cogent; esp. power of com- 
pelling assent 1690. coner. (with pl.) A con- 
vincing argument 1851. 

2. The c. of distress JOHNSON, of Axioms LOCKE. 
var. Co'gence (rare). 

Cogenial, cogenite; see CONGENIAL, etc. 

Cogent (ko"dsént). 1 [— cogent-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. cogere drive together, compel, 
1. com Co- + agere drive; see -ENT.] 1. Con- 
straining; powerful, forci ble 1718. 2. esp. 
ETE power to compel assent; convincing 
1659. 

1. To insist in c. terms KINGLAKE. 2. Undeniable 
c. demonstrations LOCKE. The testimony of a 
number is more c. than the testimony of two or 
three NEWMAN. Hence Co'gently adv. in a c. 
manner, 

Cogged (kogd), ppl. a.* 1825. (f. Coa sb.* 
orv.! + -Ep.] Furnished with cogs: having 
cog-wheels. 

C.-wheel breathing, rhythm (Med.): a jerky 
respiratory sound in chest-affections, as of a 
cogged wheel in motion. 

Cogged (kogd), ppl. a.* 1589. [f. CoG v.* + 
zED*.] 1, Corruptly influenced 1781. t2. 
Feigned in order to cheat -1656 ‘| 3. Of dice: 
Loaded. (A misuse.) 1806. 
foseer oigan). m [t. as prec. + -ER'.] 

per; a false flatterer. So t Co'gge! 
trickery ; coner. a trick. ST 

Coggle (kogD, sb. Now dial. ME. [perh. 
Mas of COBBLE sb. ' ; cf. dial. knoggly, knobbly 

aving rounded protuberances'.] A rounded 
red stone; esp. à cobble. Hence 
Go &ély a. shaky, unsteady when stepped 

t Coggle, sb.* 
small boat. 
spells coggie (kd-xi). Se. 1750. [f. COGUB 
inte .] A small wooden bowl or its 
(CULO (ko dsit&b'), a. 1688, t- L. cogi- 
thon Pas OGITATE, -ABLE.] That can be 
dus à Eoia ; thinkable, conceivable. 
Something cei 
Crore. Hence Cogicabl Hty, esed P 

pepe tabund (ko-dgitàbond), a. 1649. [- L. 
TATE, | is Hf in deep meditation; see Coal- 

Co-gitan iet. deep in thought. 

m Tm e. 1681. [f. COGITATE; see 
ogitate (ko-dsiteit gitat 
pa. Ppl, stem. E onila DREE CU 
ia aS motion ; seo AGITATE, -ATE?.] 
faculties 36H EX to exercise the thinking 
To devise, ETE ran. with object. Hence: 

l. For he i i 

whether m I ESI a thing into his mind, 
aud er by Impression or recordation, cogitateth 
faculty of his pha and he that employeth the 
Tet of his hansie also cogitateth, and he that 
SEIN To c. mischief (mod) Ole Shires 

de e Qkodgité^fon. ME. [- OFr- 
4I0N.] "bs aa oni 1. cogitat- ; see prec., 
(with pi) A con orfaculty of thinking. 2. 
design 1538, ought or reflection ME.; @ 

; What by 

thing Ho; Y €., wee find to be the cause of any- 
an your aaea 2. The cogitations and purposes 

'ogit: RES 
feomatative (ko-dsiteltiv), a. 1490. [z Fr. 
, or late L. cogilativus, f. as 


1695. [app. an error] A 
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prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Having the faculty of 
pu thinking. 2. Given to cogitation 

1. The cogitatiue or knowing soule 1594. Hence 
Co:gitati-vity, c. capacity (rare). 

t Go'gmen. rare. ME. only. Men to whom. 
the cloth called cogware was sold. 

Cognac (ko-nyak). 1594. [Fr., place-name.] 
1. C. wine: wine produced at Cognac. 2. A 
French brandy distilled from Cognac wine; 
any French brandy 1687. 

Cognate (kKo:gneit). 1645. [7 L. cognatus, f. 
com Co- + gnatus born; see -ATE*.] A. adj. 
1. Descended from a common ancestor; of 
the same family, coming from the same stock 
or root 1827. 2. gen. Akin in origin; allied in 
nature, and hence, akin in quality; having 
affinity. (Const. with, rarely to.) 1645. 

1. C. tribes 1827. A c. language G. HIGGINS, 
word GLADSTONE. C. accusative: one of kindred 
sense or derivation ; spec. one that may adverbially 
follow an intr. vb., as in ‘to die the death’. i 
Geometry and the c. sciences JOWETT. 

B. sb. 1. Rom. Law. One related by blood to 
another ; a kinsman ; pl. those descended from 
the same ancestor, whether through males or 
females. Hence, Sc. Law. A relative on the 
mother’s side. 1754. 2. A cognate word, 
term, or thing 1865. 

Hence Cogna-teness, C. quality. Co£gna-tic a. 
pertaining to or reckoned through cognates. 

Cognation (kogné fon). ME. [-L. cognatio, 
f. cognatus; see prec., -I0N.] 1. Relationship 
by descent from a common ancestor. In Se. 
Law. Relationship through females only. 
1751. t2. collect. Kindred, relations 1542. 
3. Philol. Relationship by descent from a 
common source or à common root 1741. 4. 
Affinity, connection, relation, likeness. (Now 
rare or Obs.) 1555. 

1. The c. [of the Phenicians] with the Jews GALE. 
3. The difference between c. and derivation 1862. 

Cognition (kogni-fon). 1447. [- L. cogni- 
tio, f. cognit-, pa. ppl. stem of cognoscere get 
to know, investigate, f. com CO- +(g)noscere ; 
see -ION.] 1. t The action or faculty of know- 
ing; knowledge, consciousness —1796; & 
product of such an action 1819. 2. Law. — 
COoGNIZANCE 3. (Chiefly Sc.) 1528. t3. Recog- 
nition. EVELYN. 

1. I will not be my selfe, nor haue c. Of what I 
teie Tr. & Cr. V. li. 63. Hence Cogni'tional a. 

Cognitive (kognitiv), a. 1586. [7 med.L. 
cognitivus, f. as prec. ; see -IVE.] Of or per- 
taining to cognition ; having the attribute of 
cognizing, as c. powers. 

Cognizable, -isable (ko:gnizüb'l, koni-), 
a.1678. [f. COGNIZE + -ABLE. In sense 1 often 
(kognoi-züb'l).] 1. Capable of being known, 
perceived, Or apprehended ; perceptible; 
recognizable. 2. Capable of being, or liable 
to be, judicially tried ; within the jurisdiction 
of a court of law, etc. 1681. 

2. Cognizable offence (Anglo-Ind. Law): any 
offence for which a police-officer may arrest with- 
out warrant. Hence Co:gnizabi-lity, C. quality 
(rare). Co'gnizably adv. in a c. manner. 

Cognizance, -sance (kognizüns, ko'ni-). 
ME. [- OFr. conis(s)aunce, conus-, vars. of 
conois(s)mmce (mod. connaissance) - Rom. 
*connoscentia, f. cognoscent-, pres. ppl. stem of 
L. cognoscere, see COGNITION, -ANCE. Latiniza- 
tion of the sp. by insertion of g has 
infi. the pronune., but in legal use the older 
pronunc. survives.] 1. t Knowledge —1651; 
+ recognition SPENSER; esp. knowledge as 
attained by observation or information ; per- 
ception, notice, observation 1642. 2. Law. a. 
The hearing and trying of & cause. b, The 
right of dealing with any matter judicially ; 
jurisdiction. Also fig. 1523. 3. Acknowledge- 
ment; admission of a fact alleged; esp. ack- 
nowledgementofa FINE. b. A plea in replevin 
that defendant holds the goods in the right 
of another as his bailiff. Cf. AVOWRY. 1570. 
4. A device by which a person, company. etc., 
is distinguished, as & crest, etc.; & badge; 
spec. in Her. & device borne for distinction by 
all the retainers of à noble house. Also fig. 
ME. 

1. The tree of cognizance of Good and Evill 
HOBBES. SPENSER F.Q. IL. i. 31. Phrases. To 

(fall, be, lie) 
K of the c.; to take c. of. 
three mullets stood, 
Blood Scorr. If generous honesty, valour, and 
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plain dealing, be the c. of thy family SR T. 
BROWNE. 

Cognizant, -isant (ke-gnizint, kọ'ni-), a. 
1820. [f. prec.; see -ANT.] Having cogni- 
zance (see COGNIZANCE 1, 2); aware: (of); Philos. 
that cognizes 1837. 

Coénize, -ise (kognoeiz), v. 1658. [Ex- 
tracted from COGNIZANCE, COGNIZOR.] t1. 
Law (absol) To take cognizance. 2. trans. 
To take cognizance of, notice, observe 1821. 
3. Philos. To make (anything) an object of 
cognition 1836. 

3. They first know—they first cognise, the things 
and persons presented to them SIR W. HAMILTON. 

Cognizee, -isee (kognizi, koni-). 1531. 
[Correl. to COGNIZOR, see -EE*.] Old Law. The 
party in whose favour a fine of land was 
levied. 

Cognizor, -isor (ko:gnizo-1, koni-) 1531. 
[-AFr. coniso(u)r = OFT. conoisseor, f. 
conoistre know; see CONNOISSEUR.] Old Law. 
The party who levies a fine of land. 

|| Cognomen (kognó"-men). 1809. [L.] 1. 
The third or family name of a Roman citizen, 
as Caius Julius Cæsar ; also, an agnomen 1879. 
Hence, 2. A nickname 1811. 3. An (English) 
surname 1809. 4. loosely. Name, appellation. 
[So in L.] 1852. Hence Cogno'minal a. 
having the same ©., of or pertaining to a ©- 
t sb. namesake. Cogno-minally adv. 

Cognominate (kogno:mine!t), v. 1609. [- 
cognominat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. cognomi- 
mare to give a ‘cognomen’ to; see -ATE v?) 
To give à surname or nickname to; to name. 
Hence Cognomina-tion, the action of 
cognominating ; concr. = COGNOMEN. 

Cognosce (kognos), v. Chiefly Sc. Law. 
1583. [- L., cognoscere; See CooxmioN.] 1. 
intr. To make inquiry ; to take cognizance of 
a cause, ete. 2. trans. To take judicial cogni- 
zance of; toinvestigate, try 1607. 3. Judicially 
to examine and pronounce to be of à certain 
status; esp. (ellipt.) to pronounce to be an 
idiot or lunatic 1070. 4. = COGNIZE 1874. 

3. ‘If he gangs daft, we'll hae him cognosced " 
Scorr. Hence Cogno'scence, = COGNIZANCE 1. 
Cogno'scent a. (rare), cognitive; cognizant. 
Cognoscibi-lity, knowableness. Cogno'scible 
a. capable of being known; sb. that which can be 
known. Cogno'scitive a. [non-etymologicel var. 
of COGNITIVE], apprehensive ; Cogno'scitively 


UN 

|| Cognoscente (konofe-nte). pi. -ti (-ti). 
1778. [It., latinized form of conoscente i= L. 
cognoscent-, pres. ppl. stem of cognoscere ; See 
prec., -ENT.] One who knows a subject 
thoroughly ; a connoisseur. 

|| Cognovit (kognó"-vit). 1762, [Short for 
L. formula cognovit actionem he has acknow- 
ledged the charge; 3rd. sing. pa. t. of cognos- 
cere; see prec.) Law. ‘An acknowledgement 
by a defendant that the plaintiff’s cause is 
just; whereupon judgement is entered with- 
out trial. 

Co-gua'rdian, 1643, [Co-.] Joint guardian. 

Cogue, cog (kó'g, ‘Sc. kog, kóg). Chiefly Se. 
1568. [Origin unkn.] 1. (Se.) A wooden pail. 
2. A small cup, of wood; also ta cogueful 
1690. Hence Cogueful, cogful, as much as 
a €. will hold. 

t Co'$ware. ME. {Origin unkn. Cf. CoG- 
wen.) A coarse cloth, resembling frieze, made 
of the poorest wool —1483. 

Cog-wheel. ME. [See Coa sb.*] A wheel 
with cogs or teeth; a gear-wheel. 

Cog-wood. 1725. [f. Coa sb.*] A timber- 
tree of Jamaica, Laurus chloroxylon. 

Cohabit (kohæ'bit), v. 1530. [— late L. 
cohabitare; see Co-, HABIT v.; cf. (O)Fr. co- 
habiter.] 1. To dwell or live together (with) 
(arch.) 1601; fig. of things 1653. 2. To live 
together as husband and wife: often used 
spec. of persons not legally married 1530. 

1. They were not able to c. with that Holy Thing 
[the Ark] SouTH. fig. Peace, and patience, and a 
calm content did c. in the ‘cheerful heart of Sir 
Henry Wotton WALTON. So Coha‘bitancy, the 
state or fact of being à cohabitant (rare). Co- 
ha-bitant, one who dwells together with another 
or others. Coha:biter (rare) = Cohabitant. 

Cohabitation (kohebité'-fon). 1450. [- late 
L. cohabitatio ; see Co-, HABITATION ; cf. (O)Fr. 
cohabitation.] 1. Dwelling or living together; 
community of life (arch.) (or hyphened). Also 
transf. and fig. 2. Living together as husband 
and wife 1548. 


COHEIR 


2. For. .holding correspondence and c. with one 
not his wife LUTTRELL. 

Coheir (ko,6"3). 1532. [- L. coheres; see 
Co-, HEIR; cf. OFr. cohoir.] One who partici- 
pates in an inheritance; a joint heir. Also 
fig. (See Romans 8:17.) 

Wint. T. 11, i. 148. Cohei-rship. So Cohei'ress. 

Cohere (kohi*), v. Also t cohzere. 1598. 
[7 L. coherére, t. com Co- + herére stick.] 1. 
inir. To cleave or stick together; said of 
parts, and of the mass 1616; transf. of non- 
material things, etc. 1603. 2. To unite or 
remain united in action 1651. 3. To be con- 
gruous or consistent 1598; fto agree —1034. 

1. The grains simply c. 1879. The hard mass 

became fluid. It still cohered KINGLAKE. The 
moral principles by which society coheres LEOKY. 
3. Twel. N. v. i, 259. Hence Cohe'rer, spec. a 
detector of electric waves consisting of a. qe 
cylinder containing metal filings which cohere 
when struck by a wave. Cohe'ring ppl. a.; in 
Bot. united externally to each other, as anthers, 
ete. 
Coherence (kohi*-réns). Also + cohzerence. 
1580. [- L, cohwrentia, f. as next; see -ENCE; 
cf. Fr. cohérence.] 1, lit. The action or fact of 
sticking together; cohesion 1613. Also transf. 
and fig. 2. Logical connection; congruity, 
consistency 1588; t agreement —1680. 3. Har- 
monious connection of the several parts of 
& discourse, system, etc., so that the whole 
hangs together 1023. t 4. Context —1737. 

1. transf. They have not enough of c. among 
themselves, nor of estimation with the publick 
BURKE. 3. Thec.indreams 1856. So Cohe-rency, 
the quality of being coherent. 

Coherent (kohi*-rént), a. (sb.) 1555. [- 
coheerent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. coherére; see 
COHERE, -ENT; cf. Fr. cohérent.] 1. That sticks 
or clings firmly together. Const. to, with. 
Said of parts and of the mass. 1578. Also 
transf, t2. Accordant logically or in sense; 
congruent —1601. 3. Of thought, speech, eto. : 
Of which all the parts are consistent, and 
hang together 1580. Also said of persons 
1724. + 4, sb. One who or that which coheres 
1657. 

1. transf. C. with this is a Third property of. . 
love BARROW. 2. All’s Well III. vii. 39. 3. Good 
C. Sense CUDWORTH. A c. story BURNET, thinker 
Warts. Hence Cohe-rently adv. 


Cohe'ritor. 1550. [f. Co- + HERITOR.] = 
Coni. 
t Coherrt, v. 1475. [app. — coeri-, a form 


of the pa. ppl. stem of L. coercére COERCE.] = 
COERCE —1543. 

Cohesion (kohi-son). Also f cohzesion. 
1678. [f. cohws-, pa. ppl. stem of L. coherére 
COHERE, after adhzsio adhesion, inhesio in- 
hesion (*cohæsio is not extant). See -10N.] 1. 
The action or condition of cohering ; spec. the 
force with which the molecules of a body 
cleave together; of. ATTRACTION of Cohesion. 
2. Bol. The superficial union of like organs 
1885. 3. transf. Of non-material union 1690. 

1. Water. .loosens the c. of a steep bank GEIKIE. 
3. Ideas that have no natural c. LOCKE. 

Cohesive (kohi'siv), a. 1727. [f. as prec. + 
IVE.) Having the property of cohering; 
characterized by cohesion. 

Tracts of c. soil 1799. A soft c. mass SIR H. Davy, 
To show how little c. force the league possessed 
8. AUSTIN. Hence Cohe'sive-ly adv., -ness. 

Cohibit (kohi-bit), v. Now rare. 1544. [= 
cohibit-, pa. ppl. stem of L. cohibére restrain, 
f. com Co- + habére have; cf. prohibit.] To 
restrain, check; to restrict. So Cohibi-tion, 
restriction ; stoppage. 

tll Cohob. [perh. root of next, or contr. of 
cohobation.] Med. A Paracelsian term mean- 
ing repetition. 

Cohobate (kó":hobe't), v. 1641. [- mod.L. 
cohobare, = Fr. cohober; see -ATE*; see prec.] 
Old Chem. To subject to repeated distillation, 
by pouring a liquid back again and again 
upon the matter from which it has been 
distilled. Hence t Cohobartion, this opera- 
tion. 

Cohorn; see COEHORN. 

Cohort (kó"hoat), sb. 1489. [-(O)Fr. co- 
horte or L. cohors, -hort- enclosure, company, 
crowd, f. com Co- + *hort-, as in hortus 
garden.] 1. Rom. Antiq. A body of from 300 
to 600 infantry; the tenth part of a legion. 
2. transf. A band of warriors 1500. 3. fig. A 
company, band 1719. 4. Zool. and Bol. A 
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large group superior to a natural order; in 
Bol. — ALLIANCE 1845. 

2. The C. bright Of watchfull Cherubim MILT. 
P.L. XI. 127. 3. The c. of the Fathers Who kept 
the Faith below NEALE. 

Cohortation (kó"hQaté'-on). arch. 1642.[— 
L. cohortatio; see Co-, HoRTATION.] Exhorta- 
tion. So Coho'rtative a. (sb.) pertaining to 
c. : in Heb. Grammar, the future paragogic. 

Cohosh (koho:f). 1796. [The Indian name.] 
Name of N. American plants which have been 
used medicinally. Black c., Cimicifuga race- 
mosa. Blue c., Caulophyllum thalictroides. 
Red c., Acta spicata. White c., Actæa alba. 

Cohow, cahow, cohoo (kohü-). 1015. 
[From its cry.] A bird of the Bermudas, a 
species of Shearwater, now nearly exter- 
minated. 

|| Cohune (kohü-n). 1805. A species of palm. 
(Attalea cohune) found in Honduras. 

Coif (koif), sb. [- OFr. coife (mod. coiffe) 
head-dress :- late L. cofia helmet.) 1. A 
close-fitting cap covering the top, back, and 
sides of the head, worn by both sexes. t2. 
An ecclesiastical head-dress —1574. 3. A 
white cap formerly worn by lawyers; esp. 
that worn by a serjeant-at-law as part of his 
official dress ME. Hence, The position or 
order of serjeant-at-law 1522. 4, The skull- 
cap of a helmet. Now Hist, ME. 5. The 
calyptra of mosses 1882. 

1. The c.—the apron—the blue-checked gown, 
were all those of old Ailie Scorr. 3. A linnen 
Coife..an ornament which onely Sergeants at 
Law doe weare HOOKER. A Brother of the C. 
ADDISON. 

Coif (koif), v. Pa. t. and pple. coifed. 1530. 
[orig. — Fr. coiffer, f. coiffe (prec.); in later use 
f. prec. 8b.] 1. To cover with, or as with, a 
coif; to invest with the serjeant's coif. 2. To 
dress (the hair). Cf. coiffure. 1862. 

1. There be in these times that are coif'd with 
such Opinions, that to shew Scripture to be 
Reason, is to make it lose weight with them 
J. HARRINGTON, 

|| Coiffeur, -euse (kwa-). 1858. 
prec.] A male, female hairdresser. 

|| Coiffure (kwafii-r). 1631. [f. as prec. ; see 

-URE.] A fashion of dressing the hair; head- 
dress. 

Coign (koin), sb. Also coigne, 1605. [obs. 
sp. of COIN sb., retained chiefly in connection 
w. the phr. coign of vantage.) 1. A projecting 
corner. 2. Occas. a. A corner-stone 1843. b. 
A wedge (in Printing, etc.) 1755. 

Coign of vantage: a position affording facility for 
observation or action. Macb. I. vi. 7. 

Coigne, coigny (Irish Hist.); see COYNYE. 

t Coil, v.' ME. [An earlier form of CULL 
v] = CULL v.' —1800. 

t Coil, v.* Also coyle. 1530. [Origin unkn.] 
To beat, thrash —1590. 

Coil (koil), v.* 1611. [- OFr. coillir (mod. 
cueillir gather) — Pr. colhir, Sp. coger, Pg. 
colher (also) furl, coil (rope):- L. colligere 
(see COLLECT).] 1. To lay up (a cable, eto.) in 
concentric rings. Const. with up. 2. To en- 
wrap within coils 1616. 3. To twist in or into 
& circular, spiral, or winding shape; to wind 
round. Also refi. 1664. 4. inir. (for refl.) 
To throw oneself into a spiral or winding 
form; often with round 1798. 5. To move in 
a spiral or winding course 1816. 

3. Quoil'd in Dust like Snake or Adder 1711. 4. 
Convolvuluses That coil'à around the stems 
TENNYSON. 

Coil (koil), sb.* arch, or dial. 1567. [Of unkn. 
origin; now familiar mainly in mortal c. (from 
Shaks. ‘Hamlet’ m i. 67.] 1. Noisy dis- 
turbance, row. 2. Clutter, rattle 1582. 3. 
Dus gaor a idem 1593. 

. To keep a c. : to make or keep up a disturbance. 
Mortal c. : the bustle of this moral life SHAKS. A 

Coil (koil), sb.* 1627. [Goes with Corr v.?, 
cf. roll, twist, tie, fold.] 1. orig. (Naul.) A 
length of cable, rope, etc., when coiled; hence, 
the whole quantity coiled. 2. A series of con- 
centric rings in which a body has been dis- 
posed 1661. 3. A single complete turn of any 
coiled body 1805. 4. An arrangement of a 
wire, sheet metal, etc., in windings 1826. 5. 
In gun-making: A bar of wrought iron 
coiled and welded into a tube 1859. 

2. A Snake..lying round in a C. 1723. High- 
looped coils on the top of the head 1888. 4. The 


[Fr.: see 


COINCIDENT 


induction-c...a primary c. of thi 
convolutions 1881. Coils of Dot wale MU AEN 

Coil (koi), sb.* n. and midl. 1800. [Goes 
with Com v.*] A cock of hay. 

Coillen, -on, obs. ff. CULLION. 

Coin (koin), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. coin, tcoing, 
wedge, corner, tstamping-die :- L, cuneus 
wedge. See COIGN, Quorn.) 1. A corner-stone; 
also, a wedge-shaped stone of an arch. Now 
usu. QUOIN. t 2. gen. A corner, angle —1058, 
+3. A wedge —1779. +4. A die (? wedge- 
shaped), for stamping money; the device 
stamped upon money —1682. 5. A piece of 
metal of definite weight and value, stamped 
with an officially authorized device; a piece 
of money ME. 6. (without pl.) Coined 
money; specie, money ME. Also fig. 

1. Cor. V. iv. 1. 5. A coyne that beares 
ofan Angell Merch. V. T vil. 56. 6. npe 
with a foule heart is false quoyne 1569. To pay 
a slanderer in his own c. 1713. Comb. c.-balance, 
a delicate balance for weighing gold coins. 

Coin (koin), v. ME. [- OFr. coignier mint, 
f. coin; see prec.] 1. To make (money) by 
stamping metal. Also transf. and fig. 2. To 
make (metal) into money by stamping pieces 
of definite weight and value with authorized 
marks ME. intr. (for refl.) 1700. Also fig. 3. 
fig. (from 1.) To make, devise, produce; esp. 
in a bad sense 1561. 

1. The kynge caused, in siluer, the halfe-peny to 
be coygned FABYAN. Toc. money (mod. colloq.): 
to gain it rapidly and with ease. 2. Tin was coined 
by Charles II, in 1684 Crump. 3. Let them coyne 
his Nose 1 Hen. IV, m, iii. 90. To c. a smile 
GREENE, a lie 1780, a word DRYDEN. Hence 
Col'nable a. that may be coined (lit. and fig.). 
Corner, one who coins (esp. false) money; fig. à 
fabricator. 


Coin (koin), v.* 1488. [f. as prec. Now 
usually CorGN.] To furnish with quoins, 
wedges, or corner-stones. 

Coinage (koi-néds). ME. [- OFr. coign- 


iage, f. coignier; see COIN v.', -AGE.] 1. The 
action or process of coining money. 2. concr. 
Coins collectively ; a system of coins in use; 
the currency 1467. 3. fig. The formation or 
fabrication of something new or specious 
1693. 4. concr. That which is formed or fabri- 
cated. (Often disparaging.) 1602. 

2. The bronze c. (mod.). 3. The right of c. of 
Political Lyes SwrrT. Words of modern c. FREE- 
MAN. 4. This is the very coynage of your Braine 
SHAES. 

Coincide (kó",nsoid), v. 1715. [~ med.L. 
coincidere (in astrol.), f. com Co- + ineidere 
fall upon or into; cf. (O)Fr. coincider. In 
xvii the L. inf. was used in Eng. contexts.) 1. 
intr. To occupy the same portion of space (a8 
e.g. the superposed triangles in Euclid I. 8); 
to be identical in position and area. 2, To 
occur at the same time; to occupy the same 
space of time 1809. 3. To be identical; to 
agree exactly with 1722. 4. To concur (in 
opinion, etc.) 1734. 

1. If the equator and ecliptick had coincided 
CHEYNE. 2. The chief feast of the year. coincides 
with the Festival of the vintage STANLEY. 3. His 
interest happily coincided with his duty FREEMAN, 
4. To c. ina doctrine LYELL. Hence Co,neider 
(rare). 

Coincidence (ko i-nsidéns). 1605. (-med.L. 
coincidentia, f. coincidere; see prec., -ENCE; 
cf. Fr. coincidence.) 1, The fact or condition 
of being coincident 1626. Also fig. and transf. 
(with pl.) A case of coincidence 1837. 2, 00- 
currence or existence at the same time 1050. 
3. Exact correspondence in substance, nature, 
character, etc. 1605. (with pl).) An instance 
of this 1661. 4. Concurrence (in opinion oF 
sentiment) 1795. + 5. Blending 1645. 2 

1. The c. of planes CHEYNE, points jen) his 
There might be a casuall c. of this feast an rà 

resence at Jerusalem FULLER. A ‘strange ub 

YRON. 3. Evidence arising from various eo 
cidences BUTLER. So + Co/i'ncidency, c. qual 
or state. It 

Coincident (ko,i-nsidént), a. 1663. m 
coincident-, pr. ppl. stem of med.L. €? 
cidere; cf. prec., -ENT.] Occupyini 
place 1656 ; exactly contemporaneou! ‘wilh 
exact agreement, wholly consonant 
1563. Also as f sb. LER. 

Duty and interest are perfectly c. BUT. 
Hence Co,incide-ntal a. ; -ly adv. Coji'ncident 
ly adv. 


GOINDICATE 


indicate, v. 1623. [f. Co- + INDI- 
mor To indicate conjointly ; spec. in Med. 
to furnish coindicant symptoms. So f Co i'n- 


dicant a. (sb. ). 
Co indica'tion. 
mon.) Conjoint o 


urrent sign. 
"Co- infinite, a. 1654. [See Co-.] Equally 


infinite with another or others; conjointly 

jg. 

ma inbarbit, v. 1624. [See Co-.] intr. To 
dwell together. So Co-inhabitant; t Co-in- 

itor. 

ahere (ko"inhi?-s), v. 1836. [See Co-.] 
intr. To inhere together. So Co-inhe'rence. 

Co-inhe'ritor. 1526. [See Co-.] A joint 
heir, So Co-inhe'ritance. 

t Co,inquinate, v. 1528. [f. coinquinat-, 
pa. ppl stom of L. coinguinare pollute 
utterly; see Co-, INQUINATE v.] To soil all 
over, pollute, defile (lif. and fig.) -1082. So 
t Co,inquina'tion. 

Coinstantaneous (ko instanté'-nias), Gs 
1768, [See Co-.] Occurring or existing at the 
game instant. var. t Co,instanta-nean. 

Cointense (ko,inte-ns), a. 1855. [See CO-.] 
Conjoined or equal in intensity. Hence Co- 
intension. 

Coir (koi). 1582. [~ Malayalam kdyar 
cord, t. kdyaru be twisted.] The prepared 
fibre of the husk of the coco-nut, used for 
making ropes, cordage, matting, etc. Orig. 
the cordage made of this fibre. Also attrib. 

Coistrel ? Obs. 1577. [var. of CUSTREL, 
q.v.] 1. A groom or servant in charge of the 
horses of a knight. 2. A term of reproach or 
contempt Knave, base fellow, low varlet 
1581, 

Coit, coite, obs. ff. Quorn. 

Coition (ko,i-fon). 1541. [- L. coitio, -0n-, 
f. coil-, pa. ppl. stem of coire go together, f. 
com Co- + ire go.) t 1. Going or coming to- 
gether; conjunction —1761. 2. Sexual con- 
junction, copulation 1615. Also transf. and 
fig. vars. t Corit, || Co'itus (in sense 2). 

t Cojoin, obs. var. of CONJOIN v. 

Cojuror. 1735. [See Co-.] One who takes 
an oath along with, or in confirmation of, 
another. 

Coke (kó"k) sb. 1609.  [orig. north. 
(formerly often pl.); prob. identical with 
north. dial. CorK (XIV) core, of unkn. origin.] 
Mineral coal deprived by dry distillation of 
its volatile constituents. 

Coke (k'k), v. 1804. [f. prec. sb.] To con- 
vert into coke. Also intr. (for refl.). 

Coker, obs. f. Coco. 
een 1567. [Ot unkn. origin ; see Coax.) 

y fellow, ninny, simpleton —1690. 
eeeneyald, Cokil(le, obs. ff. CUCKOLD, 
1Gol (kob. 1853. (Fr. :- D. collum neck 
en in the summit-line of a moun- 

Col in, generally forming a pass. 
come” form of the prefix Com- bef. l. See 

Cola (kóv1). 1795. [Kola, etc., i 

PEE. e , etc., in Negro 
at W, Africa.) A genus of trees, N-O; 
ret , natives of western tropical 

A ee nd acuminata. 

Wim. cnut, -seed, the seed, brownish and 

[SHORE Us largely used for chewing. 


Co-la‘bour 
Moog: er. 1859. 


ie b lament. [med.L. colamentum (xm), f. 
ect re strain, filter; see -MENT.] Product of 
cec. SIR T. BROWNE. 
ba iir cullender (kv-lëndə1). 1450. 
PREA - of Pr. *colador (whence mod.Pr. 
L equ) — Sp. colador :- Rom- *colator, t. 
tote strain; cf. med.L. colatorium, Fr. 
lest -oire.] A vessel, usually of metal, 
holes, EU MOrSttL at the bottom with small 
ánar, A a eon asa drainer in cookery. Also 
casting of RA x A similar vessel used in the 
T orst With a m as vb., to strain, 
ee nae, v. 1450. [- OFr. colafisier, 
reaper QT eccl-L. colaphizare - (N.T-) Gr. 
«v buffet, cuff.) To buffet —1656. 


1623. [f. Co- + INDICA- 
r concurrent indication; a 


[See Co-.] Fellow- 
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Cola:tion. 1612. [- med.L. colatio, f. L. 
colare; see COLATURE, -I0N.] The action of 
passing through a strainer. ? Obs. 

Co-la:titude. 1790. [See Co-.] Astron. 
The complement of the latitude, i.e. the differ- 
ence between it and 90 degrees. 

Colature. ? Obs. 1548. [- (O)Fr. colature 
or late and med.L. colatura, f. colat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. colare filter, strain; see -URE.] 1. 
Colation 1657. 2. The product of straining 
1601. 3. A strainer (also colatory) 1548. 

t Colbertine. Also -een. 1085. [f. Colbert, 
French proper name; see -INE‘.] ‘A kind of 
open lace with a square ground’ —1851. 

[She] Scarce knows what difference is between 
Rich Flanders lace and Colberteen SWIFT. 

Colchicine (kolkisein) also Colchicia 
(kelki‘fia). 1853. [f. COLCHICUM + -INE*.] 
Chem. An organic alkaloid, C,;H,»NOs, found 
in all parts of the Colchicum autumnale. 

I Colchicum (ko-lkikom, vulg. kọ'ltfikðm). 
1597. [L. (Pliny) = Gr. «oAxucóv, subst. use of 
n. of KoAxwós pertaining to Colchis. The 
name has reference to the poisonous arts of 
Medea.) 1. Bot. A genus of liliaceous plants, 
the best-known species of which is C. autum- 
nale, the Meadow-saffron. 2. A medicine con- 
taining the active principle of this plant, used 
in gout and rheumatic affections 1791. 

Colcothar (kolkopai. 1605. [- Arab. 
kulkufár.] A brownish red peroxide of iron 
obtained from iron sulphate. Called also 
rouge, and Crocus martis. 

Cold (kó"ld), a. (OB. cald (WS. éeald) = 
OFris., OS. cald (Du. koud), OHG. kalt (G. 
kalt), ON. kaldr, Goth. kalds := Gmc. *kaldaz, 
rel. to L. gelu frost.) I. lit. 1. Of a tempera- 
ture sensibly lower than that of the living 
human body. Comp. colder, coldest. 2. Of a 
relatively low temperature ; not heated ME. 
3. Feeling cold. (Usu. in predicate.) 1570. 4. 
Of soil : Slow to absorb heat ME. 

1. Pth c. wind All’s Well 1. i. 115. A thrust of c. 
iron SMOLLETT. I would Thy toung were coold 
J. Heywoop, 2. C. bath, Palla a bath in un- 
heated water. C. chicken 1883. 3. When Iam c., 
he heates me with beating Com. Err. IV. iv. 33. 4. 
Clay soils are c. 1877. 

Il. fig. t 1. In ME. physiology applied (with 
hot, dry, moist) to the ‘complexion’ of things 
1782; the opposite of pungent —1614. 2. Void 
of warmth, or intensity of feeling; indiffer- 
ent, apathetic ME.; t free from passion, cool 
1794; cold-blooded 1849. 3. Not cordial or 
friendly 1557. 4. Gloomy, dispiriting ME. 
5. Felt as cold, chilling ME. 6. Without 
power to move; stale 1705. 7. Hunting. Of 
scent: Not strong, faint; weak 1592. 8. Paint- 
ing. Applied to blue and grey, and tints akin 


to these 1706. 

2. The c. charities of man to man CRABBE. A C. 
forgery PALEY. C. chastity SHAKS. The too c. cal- 
culation of our powers RUSKIN. 3. A c. welcome 
1703. C. looks 1833. 4. A c. misgiving and a 
killing dread COWPER. 5. C. comfort J. H. NEW- 
MAN. 6. The jest grows c.. when. jt comes on ina 
second scene ADDISON. 7. At a c. sent Twel. N. 


symptoms of inflammation (pain, redness, heat, 
and swelling); C. 
BED; so c. frame; C. blast, 
furnace unheated; C. chisel, a strong chisel of 
iron or steel highly tempered, so as to cut cold 
iron; c. feet slang, fear, funk; c. war, a state of 
hostility consisting in threats, obstruction, pro- 
paganda, ete., without preis, violence; c. with- 
out (collog.), spirits and cold water without sugar. 
Hence Co-ldly adv. Co'ldness. 

Cold (kó*ld), sb. [OE. cald, éeald neut., the 
adj. used subst.] 1. The opposite or the ab- 
sence of heat; coldness. (Usually spoken of 
as a positive agent.) ME. 2. The sensation 
produced by loss of heat from the body, or 
by exposure 
Also fig. 3. 


Fahr.). Phr. To be left out in the c., i.e. neglected. 
3. I haue taken colde.. . This wounde on your 
heed hath caught ouermoche colde MALORY. 


+ Cold, v. [OE. caldian (in acaldian ACOLD), 


COLE-TIT 


Cold blood. 1608. [See Corp a. II. 2.] 
In in c. blood: Without excitement; with 
cool deliberation. 

A resolution framed in c. blood SIR F. VERE. 
Killing in c. blood ADDISON. 

Cold-blooded, a. 1595. [f. prec. + -ED*.] 
1. Having the blood (physically) cold, or 
not warmer than the external air or water: 
said esp. of fishes and reptiles 1602. 2. With- 
out excitement or sensibility, callous; de- 
liberately cruel 1595. 

2. Cold-blooded malice MACAULAY, crime 1882. 

Cold-finch. 1676. Ornith. The Pied Fly- 
catcher. 

Co‘ld-hea:rted, a. 1600. [f. cold heart + 
-ED*^.] Wanting in sensibility or natural 
affection; unkind. Hence Cold-hea'rted- 


ness. 

Co'ld-short, a. 1601. [Earlier colsar, 
cole)shire, coldshare, -shore, -shire (XVII), 
later coldshor (xvm) = Sw. kallskór (= 
Norw., Da. koldskjer), n. kallskdrt (sc. jern 
iron), f. kallr cold + skör (pron. for) brittle. 
The development of the form in -short was 
assisted by the prevalence of short in the 
sense of ‘brittle’. Cf. RED-SHORT.] Of iron: 
Brittle when cold. 

Cold shoulder. 1816. Used fig., chiefly in 
to show the cold shoulder, ‘to appear cold and 
reserved’. Hence Cold-shoulder v. to treat 
with coldness or contemptuous neglect. 

Cole! (kó*. Now rare. [Late ME. cdl, 
coole — ON. kdl (see KALE, KAIL), corresp. to 
OE. cawel, cdul, MDu. cóle (Du. kool), OHG. 
chili), cholo, -a (G. kohl) — L. caulis (later 
caulus, -a) stem, stalk, cabbage.] 1. A name 
for various species of Brassica ; now esp. Rape 
(B. napus); also applied to Sea-kale. t2. 
Pottage; = Kaun or kail 1074. 

t Cole’, ME. [Origin unkn.] 1.? Jugglery 
—1564. 2. A sharper (at dice) 1532. 

Cole? (kó*]. Cant. 1073. [perh. slang use 
of cole = CoaL.] Money. 

To post the c.: to pay down the money. 


Cole'ctomy. 1882. [f. Gr. xv colon + 
écrouy excision.) Surg. Excision of part of 
the colon. 


Cole-goose ; see coal-goose, 8.V. COAL. 

Colemanite (kd"-Imanoit). 1884. [f. W. T. 
Coleman + ITE! 2b.] Min. A hydrous 
borate of calcium, found in California. 

Colemouse, var. of COALMOUSE. 

Coleopter (koli,o*ptox). 1800. [f. next; of. 
Fr. coléoptére.] One of the Coleoptera. 

Coleoptera (koli,o:ptérà), sb. pl. In sing. 
coleopteron (rare); see also prec. 176: 
[mod.L. n. pl.— Gr. — Kodedzrepos sheath- 
winged, f. xodeóv sheath + «re» wing.) 
Zool. An order of insects having the anterior 
pair of wings converted into elytra or hard. 
sheaths which cover the other pair when 
not in use; the Beetles. (See BEETLE sb.*) 
Formerly, the elytra of beetles. 1826. Hence 
Coleo:pteral, Coleo'pterous adjs. belong- 
ing or relating to the C. Coleo'pteran sb. one 
of theC. Coleo:pterist, one who studies the 
C. Coleo'pteroid a. like the C. var. Coleo:- 
ptra. 

|l Coleorhiza (ko:loroizü). 1800. [f. Gr. 
xoóv sheath + Ma root.] Bot. The root- 
sheath in the embryo of grasses, etc. 

+ Cole-prophet. Also, later, cold(e pro- 
phet. 1532. [app. f. COLE sb.* Cold is due 
to pop. etym.] A wizard, diviner, neoro- 
mancer, fortune-teller 1614. 

Colera, obs. f. CHOLERA (in sense choler). 

Cole-rake, colrake. ME. [perh. orig. f. 
col, cole CoAL (in its sense of cinder) + RAKE 
sb.'] An instrument for raking ashes, eto., 
out of an oven or furnace. 

Coleseed (kó"lsid). 1670. [prob.- Du. 
koolzaat; see COLZA.] The seed of Brassica 
campestris or napus, var. oleifera; also the 
plant. 

Cole-slaw (kó"l,slj. U.S. 1802. [- Du. 
koolsla, f. kool cabbage + sla salad ; see SLAW.] 
Sliced cabbage dressed as a salad. 

Co-lessee, co-lessor; see Co-. 

Cole-staff, var. of COWL-STAFF. 

1 Colet. ME. [Short f. ACOLYTE.] = Aco- 
LYTE -1765. 

Cole-tit, var. of COAL-TIT. 


COLEUS 


|| Coleus (kō*-liðs). 1885. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
KoÀeós, var. of «oAeóv, sheath, so called from 
the union of the filaments.] Bot. A genus of 
Labiate plants, allied to the Mints. 

Colewort (kó"lwpoat) arch. ME. [See 
Core sb.) 1, Orig., any plant of the cabbage 
kind, genus Brassica. 2. Later, esp. kale, 
greens, etc., which do not heart, or cabbage- 
plants before they heart 1683. 

Coleworts twice sodden : stale news. 

+ Co'lfox, colefox. ME. only. (f. col COAL 
+ Fox = coal-for, as in cole-tit, etc.] The 
BRANT-FOX, a variety with much black in its 
fur. 

fColia-nder. [ME. coliaundre — OFr. 
coliandre (mod. coriandre) —late L. colian- 
drum, dissim. form of L. coriandrum; see 
CORIANDER. OE. cellendre is direct — late L.] 
= CORIANDER, q.v. —1614. 

|| Colibri (ke-libri). 1740. [— Fr., Sp. colibri, 
of Carib origin.) A kind of humming-bird. 

Colic (kolik) ME. [-(O)Fr. colique- 
late L. colicus (in med.L. as sb. fem. for colica 
passio colic), f. colon ; see COLON *, -10.] 

A. sb. A name for severe paroxysmal griping 
pains in the belly, due to affections of the 
bowel or other parts; also for the affections 
themselves, 

The colike. .ingendreth in a gutte named colon 
1528. Comb, c.-root, a name for Aletris farinosa, 
Dioscorea villosa, and Liatris squarrosa. 

B. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the colon, asin 
c. arteries 1615, 2, Affecting the colon; of, or 
of the nature of, colic; in c. passion = COOLIO 
A., c. pains, etc. 1586. Hence Co'lical a. of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, c.; subject 
to c. Co'licky a. colical ; tending to produce o. 

Colies (kó"liz), sb. pl. 1847. [f. mod.L. 
colius — Gr. xowós a kind of woodpecker.] 
Ornith. The Colide, a family of African birds. 

Colin (kein). 1678. [erron. form of Mex. 
€olin.] The American quail; also called bob- 
white. 

Coliseum, var. of COLOSSEUM. 

|| Colitis (koloitis) 1860. [mod.L., f. 
Coron + -mms.] Med. Inflammation of the 
colon. 

Colk. Nowdial. ME. [Of unkn. origin; see 
COKE sb.) The core of an apple, etc., of a 
horn, heart of wood, or the like. 

t Coll, v. ME. [Either aphet. f. acole 
ACCOLE or-— OFr. coler = accoler put the 
arms round the neck; see ACCOLADE.] To 
embrace, hug. 

Coll, v.' Now Sc. 1483. [perh. of Scand. 
origin ; cf. Icel. kollr head, poll, shaven crown, 
kolla beast without horns, Norw. kylla poll, 
prune, cut.] To poll, cut off the hair of, clip, 
cut close. 

Collaborate (kéle-bdre't), v. 1871. [= 
collaborat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. collaborare, 
f. com COL- + laborare LABOUR v.) To co- 
operate; esp. in literary, artistic, or scientific 
work. Hence Colla:bora:tion. — Colla:- 
borator, one who works in conjunction with 
another or others. 

|| Collaborateur (kolaboratór) 1801. [Fr.; 
see prec.] — Collaborator. 

Collagen (ko-ládsen). 1865. [- Fr. colla- 
gène, f. Gr. «dia glue + -gène = -GEN ‘pro- 
ducing'.] Biol. That constituent of connective 
tissue which yields gelatin on boiling. Hence 
Collage'nic, Colla‘genous adjs. of the 
nature of, or containing o. 

Collapse (kélee-ps), sb. 1808. [7 medical L. 
collapsus; see next.) 1. The action of col- 
lapsing (see COLLAPSE v.). Originally a term 
of physiology. 1833. 2. Med. The sudden 
loss of vital properties and consequent 
general or local prostration under exhaustion 
or disease 1808. 3. Failure, break-down (of an 
institution, enterprise, etc.) 1856. 

Collapse (kéle-ps), v. 1732. [Back-forma- 
tion from pa. pple. collapsed (xvi), f. L. collap- 
sus, pa. pple. of collabi, f. com CoL- + labi fall; 
see LAPSE, -ED'.] 1. intr. To fall together, as 
the sides of a body, or the body itself, by 
external pressure or withdrawal of the 
contents ; to break down, fall in; to shrink to- 
gether suddenly, contract. 2. transf. and fig. 
To break down, come to nothing, fail; to lose 
force suddenly 1801. 

1. The sides of the canals c. ARBUTHNOT. The air 
suddenly collapsed to a fraction of its original 
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dimensions TYNDALL. The extensive warehouse. . 
collapsed 1888. 2. The present agitation would 
c. 1887. Hence Colla-psed ppl. a.; + spec. lapsed, 
fallen (used in 17th c. of ‘perverts’ to the Church 
of Rome). Colla-psible, -able a. capable of col- 
lapsing; made to fold together. + Colla'psion, 
the action of collapsing (lit. and fig.); a collapsed 
condition. 

Collar (ko-lia), sb. [ME. coler — AFr. coler, 
OFr. colier (mod. collier) :- L. collare, f. 
collum neck ; see -AR*.] 

I. 1. Something worn or placed about the 
neck ; now esp. the band of linen, muslin, lace, 
etc., worn as a finish to the upper part of the 
ordinary dress of men and women. 2. spec. 
The ornamental chain which forms part of 
the insignia of orders of knighthood 1488. 
3. A leather-covered roll fitted round the 
neck of a draught animal, forming that part 
of the harness through which the power of 
drawing is directly exerted; in breast collar, 
applied to parts of the breast harness serving 
the same purpose ME. 

1. The coler of his haubrek 1450. Collars of golde 
HULOET, of Pearl 1642. A grehownd colere 1475. 
Yeomen of the c. 1530. 2. A c. of the garter 1577. 
Collar of SS., S's, or Esses: a chain consisting of a 
series of S's: originally a badge of the House of 
Lancaster. 3. A tedious and stiff pull against the 
€. (mod.). Phr. t To slip (the) c.: to escape. Out 
of (or in) c.: out of (or in) regular employment. 

II. Transf. and techn. 1. An encompassing. 
or restraining band or strap 1507. 2. Mech. A 
ring, circle, flange, or perforated disc, sur- 
rounding a rod, shaft, pipe, etc., for restrain- 
ing lateral motion; forming a steam-, or 
watertight joint, and the like; a short piece 
of pipe serving as a connection between two 
pipes, etc. 1703. b. Coining. A metal ring, 
which prevents the blank from spreading 
when stamped 1826. 3. Naul. a. ‘A rope 
formed into a wreath, with a dead-eye seized 
in the bight, to which the stay is confined 
at the lower part’. b. ‘An eye in the end 
or bight of a shroud or stay to go over the 
masthead’ (Smyth). 1626. 4, Mining. The 
timbering round a shaft's mouth 1849. 5. 
Arch. a. = COLLARINO 1727. b. Short for 
collar-beam 1856. 6. Zool. A band of a distinct 
colour or texture round the neck of an animal 
1664. In Molluscs : A thickened muscular and 
glandular border of the mantle 1847. 7. Bot. 
a. ‘The ring upon the stipe of an agaric’. 
b. ‘The point of junction between the radicle 
and the plumule’. 1866. 8. fà. The neck- 
piece (of brawn). b. A piece of meat, a fish, 
etc., tied up in a roll. 1610. 

Comb: c.-beam, a horizontal beam connecting a 
pair of rafters, which prevents them from sagging ; 
-day, a day on which Knights wear the c. of their 
Order, when taking part in any court ceremony ; 
~gall, a wound produced (on a horse) by the 
rubbing of the c.; -like a.; -proud a. (dial.) 
restive when in harness; -work, work in which a 
horse strains hard against the c. ; severe work. 

Hence Co:llarless a. without a c. 

Collar (koi) v. 1555. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
To put a collar on; to surround as with a 
collar 1601. 2. To seize by the collar ; loosely : 
To capture 1613. 3. slang. To appropriate, 
master 1700. 4, Cookery. To roll up (meat, 
ete.) and tie it with a string; also, to cut up 
and press into a roll 1670. 

Co'llar-bone. 15.. Anat. The CLAVICLE. 

Collard (kol&id). dial. and U.S. 1755. 
[Earlier collart, reduction of COLEWORT.] A 
variety of cabbage which does not heart; = 
CoLEWORT 2. 

Collared (ko-liid), ppl. a. ME. [f. COLLAR 
sb. and v.] 1. Wearing a collar (round the 
neck); in Her. 1681. 2. Furnished or fitted 
with or as with a collar 1650. 3, See COLLAR 
v. 4. 1681. 

1. The c. knights E. B. BROWNING. 2. A coat c. 
with velvet 1823. The c. turtle-dove 1865. 3. C. 
pork, head, etc. 

Collarette, -et (kolüret) 1690. [- Fr. 
collerette (also used), dim. of collier COLLAR.] 
A small collar; a collar of linen, lace, etc. 

|| Collarino (kolári-no). 1688. [It., dim. of 
collare COLLAR.] Arch. 1. The astragal of a 
column. 2. The neck of a column 1715. 

Collate (kólé'-t), v. 1558. [- collat-, stem of 
the form used as pa. pple. of L. conferre; see 
CONFER, -ATE?*.] 1. To put or bring together 
1678. 2. To compare 1612; esp. to compare 
critically (a copy of a text) with other copies 


COLLATIVE 


or with the original, in order to correct ang 
emend it 1658. 3. Printing and Bookbinding 
To examine the sheets of a printed book, 
so as to verify their number and order 1770, 
+ 4. To bestow on, upon; to give to ~1717, B5. 
Eccl. t To confer (a benefice) on —1670; to 
institute (a cleric) to a benefice (now said of 
an ordinary who has the benefice in his own 
gift) 1647. absol. To appoint to a benefice 
1606. 

2. I collated such copies as I could proci " 
sox. 5. absol. If the Bishop does not c.i DA 
wear mire, in [the Living] lapees to ibm Arch- 
bishop 1708. Hence Colla-table c. that may be 
collated. Colla-ted ppl. a. compared ; conferred, 

Collateral (kóle-térá. ME. [- med.L, 
collateralis; see COL-, LATERAL.] 

A. adj. 1. Situated or running side by side, 
parallel 1450. Const. fo 1833. 2. fig. Atten- 
dant, concomitant ME.; f co-ordinate —1656; 
corresponding 1653. 3. Lying aside from the 
main subject, action, issue, etc.; side-; 
subordinate, indirect ME. Const. to 1614. 
4. Descended from the same stock, but 
in a different line; pertaining to those so 
descended. Opp. to lineal. MK. Also transf. 
and fig. 5. Law. (See quota.) 

1. From his radiant seat he rose Of high c, glory 
MILT. P.L. x. 86. C. circulation (Phys pi 
tion carried on through lateral 'condary 
channels after stoppage or obstruction in the main 
vessels’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 2. We mistake..a e. 
effect for a cause HUME. 4. C. ancestor: a brother 
or sister of a lineal ancestor, 5. C, assurance, 
assurance made over and above the principal 
deed ; c. security, any property or right of action, 
given as additional to the obligation of a contract 
or the like; so c. bond, surety. C. issue, where a 
criminal convict pleads any matter allowed by 
law, in bar of execution, as pregnancy, ete. 

B. sb. t 1. A colleague, an assessor —1726. 
f 2. An equal in rank —1660. 3, An accom- 
panying circumstance (rare) 1035. 4, A col- 
lateral kinsman 1691. 5. Anything given as 
collateral security 1887. Hence Colla:tera:- 
lity (rare), c. quality or position. Colla'- 
terally adv. in à c. manner or position (lit. 
and fig.). 

Collation (kólzfon) sb. ME. [-OFr. 
collacion, -tion — L. collatio contribution, 
collection, comparison, in med.L. conference, 
repast, f. collat- ; see COLLATE v., -ION.] 

I. t 1. A bringing together or collection, esp. 
of money; a contribution —1725. b. Romam 
and Scotch Law. The bringing together of the 
possessions of several persons, in order to an 
equal division of the whole; hotch-pot; L. 
collatio bonorum. 1828. 2. Comparison ME. 
3. esp. Textual or critical comparison of 
documents, manuscripts, or editions 1532; 
also, the recorded result of such comparison 
1699. 4. Printin ion of collating 
the sheets or quires of a book or MS. 1834, 

1. ‘C. of seals (in ancient Deeds), when one Seal 
was set on the Back of another, upon the same 
Ribbon or Label’ KERSEY. 

IL t1. A (private or informal) conference 
—1006; a discourse; a treatise —1055. 2. The 
title of Cassian's Collationes Patrum ME. 3. 
The reading from the Collationes instituted 
by St. Benedict in his monasteries before 
compline ME. 4. The light repast taken 
after this reading. 5. Hence, A light repast 
often ‘a cold collation’) 1525. 
: 5. Come to the Hope about one and there. .hada 
collacion of anchovies, gammon, etc. PEPYS. 

III. t 1. Conferring or bestowal 1775. 2. 
Eccles. a. The bestowal of a benefice upone 
clergyman. b. (more usually) The appoint 
ment of a clergyman to a benefice; now 
techn. Institution by the ordinary to à E 
which is in his own gift. ME. c. Right o 
institution 1480. 

1. The indiscriminate c. of degrees JOHNSON. of, 

Hence + Colla:tion v. to COLLATE; to partake ot ] 
or entertain with, a c. + Colla'tioner, a collator; 
one who partakes of a c. L 

Collatitious (kglétifos) a. 1656. If. Tr 
collaticius raised by contribution (collatio) 4 
-ous. See -mous!.] Characterized by A dj 
tion; done by way of general contributio) 
—1670. i 

Collative (kglé-tiv), a. 1617. [In Li 
— L. collativus, f. collat- (see COLLATE, ub 
Senses 2-3 f. COLLATE v. 4-5 + IVE, Pros 
through Fr. collatif.) t1. = COLLATI 


COLLATOR 


. That confers or can confer. Const. 
P UR 3. Eccl. Where the ordinary (being 
himself the patron) collates 1725. 
Collator (kglé' tox). ME. [- L. collator, f. 
rec. ; 866 -OR 2. m see 2-3 is TUR 
òr, collateur. . One who 
taller, i One who collates texts, 
ts, the sheets of a book, etc. 1601. 
Mm wio pestows 1627. 4. Eccl. One who 
rom (— L, collaudare 
praise highly, laudare praise. 
Of. OFr. collauder.] To praise highly, extol 
-1070. Hence Collauda-tion (arch.). 
Colleague (koi), sb. 1533. 
ligue -L. collega partner in office, f. com 
Cor- + lég- of lex law, légare depute.] One 
who is associated with another (or others) in 
office, or special employment. (Not applied 
to partners in trade or manufacture.) Also 


 Mercie collegue with Justice MILT. P.L. 
x.59. Hence Co'lleagueship, position or relation 
of ac. 

Colleague (koli-g) 
liguer later colléguer 
gether, f. com. OOL- + 


v. 1534. [- OFr. col- 
L. colligare bind to- 
ligare bind. Sp. after 
LEAGUE (as in Fr. léguer). Not rel. etymo- 
logically to prec.] intr. and t trans. To join 
in alliance; also (inir.), to conspire, cabal. 
Hence t Collea‘guer, one who colleagues 
(rare), 

Collect (kolekt), sb. ME. {-(O)Fr. col- 
lecte - L. collecta gathering, collection, (late) 
assembly, meeting, subst. use of fem. pa. pple. 
of colligere; see COLLECT v.] tL. Collection 
1681. t 2. Assembly, esp. for worship —1728. 
3. Liturg. A short prayer usu, concerned with 
one topic; spec. the prayer appointed to be 
used for a particular day (c. of the day) or 
season at the choir-oflices and at the Euchar- 
ist (before the Epistle). 

3. I learnt the collects and the catechism E. B. 
BROWNING. 

Collect, ppl. a. ME. [- L. collectus, pa. 
pple. of colligere ; see next. COLLECTED as 
pa. pple. (obs.) or adj. (arch.). 

Collect (klekt), v. 1573. [-(O)Fr. col- 
lecler or med.L. collectare, t. collect-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. colligere, t. com Cot- + legere 
collect, assemble, choose, read.] 1. To gather 
together into one place or group ; to gather in 
(money, debts, etc.) 1643; to make a collec- 
tion of (specimens, curiosities, etc.) 1749. 
2. intr. (for refl.) To assemble, accumulate 
1704. 3. trans. To regain control over (one's 
thoughts, feelings, or energies); to summon 
up (courage, etc.) 1602. 4. To form a con- 
clusion, draw an inference. Now usually 
Caen 1581. 

A. To c. materials for a work RUSKIN, I 
Suleoting of Customs PETTY. To c. Siiditions 
Dat E ^ force was collecting at Bridport 
my eelfe Wint AU much, I did in time c. 
collected to be ti '. m, iii, 8. 4. What the Judges 
Hence € ve the intention of the testator CRUISE. 

a ‘ollectable a. that may be collected, 
ja ollectanea (kolekté^-ni), sb. pl. 1791. 
USD of adj. collectaneus as used in dicta 
of rasta of Cæsar, and sb. in collectanea 
oe olinus (111); see prec.] Passages, remarks, 
es collected from various sources; (as 
icd sing.) a miscellany. 
cxillected (cdle-ktéd), ppl. a. 1910. lf. 
1670. ah Td 1. lit, Gathered together 
to FERN lompose: f-possessed. Opp. 
FE ima 1610. ence Collected-ly 
.Gülection (kilekfon). ME. (—(O)Er. 

P The & =L. collectio: see COLLECT v., -ION.] 
gether PE of collecting or gathering to- 
mones tora Spec. The action of collecting 
to ue a religious or charitable purpose, or 
coll yore apa also coner. the money so 
ub qe D b. The gathering in of money 
of thin 3S, ete. 1659. 3. concr. A group 
of Miedo collected or gathered together; e.g. 
Works SO) materials 1460; of specimens, 
An abstr Ao etc. 1651; of waters 1697. 14. 
of inferrin summary —1703. + 5. The action 
tormis ring; an inference -1705. 6. A collec- 

- 7. pl. A college examination held 


at the end of e 
Hi : 
and elsewhere Ts in Oxford, Durham, 
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1. C. of himself B. Joys. Collections and De- 
liveries P.O. Notice. 2. Collections for the poore 
STUBBES. 3. A c. of proverbs TRENCH, of Dents 
EVELYN, of floating vapours VEY. 

Collective (kóle-ktiv), a. 1520. [—(O)Fr. 
collectif, -ive or L. collectivus; see COLLECT v., 
-IVE.] 1. Formed by collection; constituting 
a collection; aggregate, collected. (Opp. to 
individual, and to distributive : so in sense 2.) 
1600. 2. Of, pertaining to, or derived from, à 
number of individuals taken oracting together 
1650, 3. Denoting (in the singular) a collection 
of individuals; asa collective noun, idea, notion, 
etc. t4. That deduces or infers; inferential 
—1046. f 5. Having the attribute of collecting 
(rare) 1742. As sb. (ellipl.) A collective noun, 
body, or whole. 

1. À c. edition of his works 1819. C. fruit (Bot.) : 
fruit formed by the aggregation of several flowers, 
as the mulberry, etc. 2. C. note: in diplomacy, an 
official note signed by the representatives of 
several governments. 3. C. ideas of substances, 
as a Troop, Army 1727. 4. Controulable..by 
criticall and c. reason SIR T. BROWNE. Hence 
Collectively adv. in a c. manner or capacity; in a 


body, in the aggregate. Colle'ctiveness, c. 
quality (rare). 
Collectivism (kglektiviz'm). 1880. [a 


prec. + -IsM, after Fr. collectivisme.] The 
theory that land and the means of production 
should be owned by the community for the 
benefit of the people as a whole. So Col- 
le'ctivist, one who adheres to c. ; also attrib. 

Collectivity (kolekti-viti 1802. |f. as 
prec. + -ITY; in senses 2 and 3, after Fr. 
collectivité.] 1. Collective state or quality ; 
concr. the aggregate. 2. Collective ownership 
1872. 3. The State 1881. 

Collector (kole-ktoi. [~ AFr. collectour 
— med.L. collector; see COLLECT v., -OR 2.] 1. 
One who or that which collects or gathers 
together; spec. one who collects specimens, 
works of art, curiosities, etc.; also, a com- 
piler (now rare) 1582. 2. One who collects 
money; an officer who receives money due, 
as taxes, customs, etc. ME. 3. In India, the 
chief administrative official of a district, 
whose special duty is the collection of 
revenue 1772. 

1. Conductors or electric collectors of copper and 
lead FARADAY. A c. of butterflies GOLDSM., 

roverbs D'ISRAELL 2. A c. of poor rates 1885. 

. Such a magnificent person was the C. of Boggley- 
wallah THACKERAY. Hence Collectorate CAnglo- 
Ind.), the district under the jurisdiction of a c. 
Colie-ctorship, the office of a c.; in India — 
collectorate; the practice of a c. of curiosities. 
Colle'ctress (rare). 

|| Colleen (kolin kolin). Anglo-Ir. 1828. 
[- Ir. cailin, dim. of caile countrywoman, 
girl] A girl. 

Collegatary 
collegatarius, f. com COL- 
TARY.] A co-legatee. 

College (ko-léd3), sb. ME. [7 (O)Fr. collège 
or its source L. collegium association, part- 
nership, guild, corporation, f. collega COL- 
LEAGUE sb.) 1. An organized society of 
persons performing certain common func- 
tions possessing special rights and privileges. 
2. loosely. Company, collective body, assem- 
blage ME.; occas. repr. G. collegium ‘re- 
union, club’ 1703. 3. A community of clergy 
living together on a foundation for religious 
service, etc. Now chiefly Hist. ME. 4. A 
society of scholars incorporated within, or 
in connection with, a University, or otherwise 
formed for purposes of study and instruction 
ME. 5. The building or set of buildings 
occupied by such society ME. Also transf. 
6. A course of lectures ataforeign university ; 
a distinct course of study leading to a degree 
(U.S.) 1700. 7. A charitable foundation of 
the collegiate type, as Chelsea. College 1694. 
8. slang. A prison. (fig. from 7.) 1690. Also 
attrib. (chiefly in sense 4). 

1. Apostolic c.: the body of Christ's Apostles (or 
their descendants). Sacred c.: the 70 cardinals. I 
would the Colledge of the. ardinalls Would chuse 
him Pope 2 Hen. VI, I. iij. 64. The Colledge of 
physitians BROME. C. of Justice: in. Scotland, the 
supreme civil courts. 2. Thick as the c. of the bees 
in May DRYDEN. 3. A Colledge of a hundred 

riests MORE. 4. New C.; Winchester C.; Gresham 
E: Harvard C.; Owens C.; Royal Naval C.; 
Cheltenham C. 5. The quere of Wynchestre C. at 
Oxenford 1448. Comb. c.-living, a benefice in the 
giftofac. 


(k@le-gatari). 1590. [-L. 
+ legatarius LEGA- 


COLLIDINE 


Colleger (kolédgoi) 1560. [f. prec. + 
-ER!.] f A member of the same college; spec. 
one of the 70 boys on the foundation of Eton 
College. 

Collegial (kgli-dgial), a. 1530. [~ (O)Fr. 
collégial or late L. collegialis; see COLLEGE, 
“IAL.] 1. Of the nature of, or constituted as, 
a college. 2. Of or belonging to a COLLEGE 
(senses 1, 4) 1603. 

1. C. church: = collegiate church. Hence Col- 
le-gialism, the theory that the (or a) church is a 
voluntary association (collegium), and stands in no 
other relation to the civil magistrate than any 
other voluntary association. Colle:$ia:lity, col- 
leagueship. Colle"gially adv. in a €. manner or 


capacity. 

Collegian (küli-dg'ün) 1462. [- med.L. 
collegianus; see prec., -IAL.] A member or 
inmate of a college; also spec. a *colleger" 
1462; (slang) an inmate of a prison 1837. As 
adj. = Coireciar. So Colle'gianer. Obs. 
exc. Sc. 

Collegiate (küli-dsiét). 1514. [- late L. 
collegiatus member of a college (in med.L. as 
adj.), f. collegium COLLEGE ; see -ATE-?, *.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the nature of, or constituted as, 
a college 1581. 2. Of or belonging to a college 


united with others under the joint pastorate of 
several ministers'. 2. 
De For. 3. Mutuall Ayds and C. endeavours 


1665. 

B. sb. t 1. = CoLLEGIAN ~1818. f 2. slang. 
An inmate of an asylum, prison, or the like 
—1734. t 3. A colleague —1096. 

Hence Collegiate v. to constitute as a college or 
c. church. Colle'giately adv. in a c. manner. 

Collenchyma (kolemkimà). 1835. (f. Gr. 
Kóma glue + xvua infusion.] Bol. t 1. The 
cellular substance in which pollen is generated 
—1806. 2. Tissue of cells with walls thickened 
at the angles, as in the leaf-stalks and young 
stems of many Dicotyledons 1857. Hence 
Collenchy’matous a. belonging to or of the 
nature of c. 

Collery (koleri). Anglo-Ind. 1763. [- 
Tamil kallar thieves.] The name of à Dra- 
vidian people inhabiting part of India east 
of Madura; hence C.-horn (corrupted into 
cholera-horn); C.-Stick, a boomerang used 
by the Colleries. 

Collet (ko-lét), sb.* 1528. [- (O)Fr. collet, 
dim. of col += L. collum neck. See -ER] fi. 
The neckband of a garment; a necklet —1644. 
2. An encompassing ring or band; as, a ring, 
collar, or flange on a rod or spindle, a. circular 
metal lining to a hole, a ferrule or socket, eto. 
‘Also attrib. 1530. 3. Jewelry. The circle or 
flange in a ring in which the stone is set. 1598. 
Also fig. Hence Co'llet v. to set in, or provide 


with, ac. 

Collet (ko-lét), sb.* 1075. [Earlier f. CULET*, 
q.v.;cf. prec., sense 3.] The horizontal base 
of a diamond when cut as à brilliant. 

Il Colleter (kóli-tox) 1875. [= Gr. *xoMnriip, 
f. «oM to glue.] Bot. One of the glandular 
hairs found on leaf-buds, etc., which secrete 
the blastocolla or bud-glue. 

|| Colleterium (kgliti?-ridm). 1864. [See 
prec.) Zool. An organ in certain insects, 
secreting a substance for cementing the ova 
together. Hence Colleterial a. of the nature 
of, or pertaining to, a C. 

Colletic (kole-tik). ? Obs. 1715. [- late L. 
colleticus or its source Gr. xoMrucós, f. KOAAGY 
to glue; see -1C.] adj. Agglutinant. sb. An 
agglutinant. 

Colley ; see COLLIE. 

Collide (kjloi-d), v. 1021. [- L. collidere 
clash together, f. com COL- + ladere hurt by 
striking.) 1. To bring into collision, strike or 
dash together. Now rare or Obs. 2. intr. To 
come into collision, strike or dash together; 
fig. to clash, conflict 1700. 

2. The flints. . thus toss'd in air, c. DRYDEN. The 
attraction urges them [atoms]. They C. they 
recoil TYNDALL. fig. Colliding passions 1865. 

Collidine (kolidein) 1855. [f. Gr. «9e 
glue + cibos form + -INE*.] Chem. An alka- 
loid, C,H N, found among the products of 
the dry distillation of animal substances and 
of coal. It is a colourless, oily, aromatic 
liquid. 


COLLIE 


Collie, Colly (koi), sb. 1651. [perh. f. 
coll CoAL (from its black colour) + -IE, -¥*; 
cf. COLLY a.] A Scotch sheep-dog with long 
hair, pointed nose, and bushy tail. Often 


c. dog. 

Collier (kolioz) [ME. colyer, f. col COAL; 
see -IER.] { 1. A maker of wood charcoal 
—1608. t2. One who carries coal (orig. char- 
coal) for sale 21719. 3. A coal-miner 1594. 4. 
iransf. A ship engaged in the carriage of 
coal. Also attrib. 1625. b. One of its crew 
1727. 

Colliery (koliori). 1635. [f. prec. + -Y*.] 
1. A place where coal is worked ; a coal-mine. 
+ 2. The coal trade 1673. t 3. The ships, or a 
ship, employed in the coal trade —1763. Also 
attrib. 

Collieshangie (koli,fee-ni). Sc. 1745. [Origin 
unkn.] Noisy quarrel; confused fight. 

Colliflower, obs. f. CAULIFLOWER. 

+ Colligance. 1541. [- OFr. colligance or 
med.L. colligantia ; see COLLEAGUE V., -ANCE.] 
Attachment together, connection -—1708. 
+ Colligate a. bound together, attached (lit. 
and fig.). ; 

Colligate (ke-lige't), v. 1545. [- colligat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. colligare, f. com CoL- + 
ligare bind ; see -ATE?.] t 1, To bind together, 
connect —1773. Also fig. 2. Logic. To connect 
together (isolated facts) by a general notion 
or hypothesis 1856. 

1. Conbyndyng, colligatyng, or knittyng together 
the muskles 1545. 2. The phenomena which we 
are attempting to c. MILL. 

Colligation (koligéfon) 1502. [- OFr. 
colligation or L. colligatio, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] 1. t Material binding together —1646; 
fig. conjunction 1651. 2. Logic. The binding 
together of a number of isolated facts by a 
general notion or hypothesis 1837. 

2. The C. of Facts WHEWELL. The c. of social 
phenomena MAINE. 

Colligible (kolidsib'), a. %Obs. 1650. [f. 
stem of L. colligere (see COLLECT v.) + -IBLE.] 
That may be collected. 

Collimate (ko:limet), v. 1623. [f. collimare 
(used by astronomical writers, e.g. Kepler), 
erron. reading in some editions of Cicero for 
collineare aim; see COLLINEATE v.] trans. To 
adjust the line of sight of (a telescope); to 
place (two lenses, etc.) 80 that their optical 
axes are in the same line. Also, to make 
parallel, as a lens, the rays of light passing 
through it. 

Collimation (kolimé'-fon). 1686. [f. as 
prec. ; see -ION.] The adjustment of the line 
of sight of a telescope, etc. Also attrib. 

Line of e.: the line of sight or optical axis. Error 
g: €.: the amount by which the line of sight 
leviates from its position of accurate adjustment. 
Collimator (kolimé'toz). 1825. [f. as prec. ; 
see -OR 2.] 1. A small fixed telescope with 
cross-wires at its focus, used for adjusting 
the line of collimation of another instrument. 
2. The tube with a slit and lens (or the lens 
itself) used in the spectroscope to collect the 
light and throw it upon the prism in parallel 
rays 1865. 

Collin (ko-lin). 1882. [f. Gr. xóa glue + 
-IN'.] Gelatin of absolute purity. Hence 
Colli*nic a. (Chem.), as in C. acid, C,H40,, 
an aromatic acid, obtained from gelatin, eto. 

t Colline, sb. 1630. [- Fr. colline hill.] A 
small hill 1697. 

A..wooded, and watered park, full of fine 
collines and ponds EVELYN. 

Collinear (k0li-niiia), a. 1803. [f. CoL- + 
LINEAR.] Geom. Lying in the same straight 
line. Hence Colli:nea‘rity, the quality or 
fact of being c. Colli-nearly adv. in the 
same line. 

Collineate (kóli-nieit),v. 1631. [— collineat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. collineare aim, f. com 
CoL- + lineare make straight, f. linea LINE 
8b.*; sec -ATE*.] f 1, intr. To meet together or 
converge, as lines, to a point; also fig. -1651. 
2, = COLLIMATE, q.v. Hence Collinea‘tion, 
the act of aiming anything in a straight line 
towards an object; also, = COLLIMATION. 
Collingual (kéli-ngwal), a. rare. 1847. [f. 
COL- + LINGUAL.) Agreeing together in 
language. 

t Colliquable, a. rare. 1666. [f. stem of 
med.L. colliquare COLLIQUATE + -ABLE. Cf. 
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LIQUABLE (XV).] Capable of being liquefied or 
dissolved —1077. 

f Collixquament. rare. 1056. [f. as prec. 
+ -MENT. Cf. late L. liquamentum.] Some- 
thing melted or of a liquid consistence; 
hence, applied by Harvey to the earliest 
embryo —1657. 

t Co'lliquate,v. 1603. [- colliguat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of med.L. colliquare, f. COL- intensive 
+ L. liquare make liquid, melt; see -ATE?. 
Cf. LIQUATE (xvu).] 1./rans. To fuse together 
—1680. 2. To reduce to a liquid consistence 
—1684. 3. intr. To melt 1646. 

1. When Ashes and Sand are Colliquated into 
Glass BOYLE. 3. Ice..will c. in water SIR T. 
BROWNE. 

+ Colliquation (kolikwé-fon) 1601. [- 
med. and mod.L. colliquatio, f. as prec.; see 
-ION. Cf. LIQUATION (XV), and obs. Fr. col- 
liquation.] 1. The action or process of 
melting together —1681. 2. Melting, fusion. 
Also fig. —1744. 3. spec. in Old Phys. and 
Path. a. The melting down of solid parts, 
as in an abscess; the excessive fluidification 
of the humours, esp. the blood -1710. b. The 
wasting away of the solid parts of the body; 
consumption —1756. 

1. When Sand and Ashes are well melted together 
.. there is generated by the c. that sort of Con- 
cretion we call Glasse BOYLE. 

Colliquative (kóli-kwütiv), a. 1666. [f. as 
prec.; see -IVE. Cf. obs. Fr. colliquatif.] 
Med. Having the power or effect of liquefy- 
ing; as, c. diarrhea. 

fColli:quefa'ction. rare. 1612. [f, as 
prec.; see -FACTION, LIQUEFACTION.] Melting 
together 1026. 

Incorporation of metals by simple c. BACON 

Collision (kóli-on). ME. [-late L. col- 
lisio, f. collis-, pa. ppl. stem of collidere; see 
COLLIDE, -I0N.] 1. The action of colliding; 
violent encounter of a moving body with 
another ; now esp. of railway trains or ships. 
2. fig. Clashing, hostile encounter 1662; com- 
ing into contact (without opposition) 1664. 
Also attrib. 

1. C. of carriages on the. .railway 1835. The c. 
of harsh consonants GRAY. 2. The c. of contrary 
false principles WARBURTON. Constant c. with 
good company CHESTERF. Lett. So Collisive 
(kóloi*siv) a. pertaining or tending to c. (rare). 

Collocal (kóló"-kAl, a. rare. 1813. [See 
Cor-.] Of, belonging to, or occupying the 
same place with another. 

t Co'llocate, ppl. a. 1529. [= L. collocatus, 
pa. ppl. of collocare; see next, -ATE*.] Set, 
placed ; fig. laid out —1626. 

Collocate (ko-lóke't), v. 1513. [—collocat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of collocare, f. com COL- + 
locare place, LOCATE ; see -ATE*.] To arrange; 
to set in a place or position. 

To marshall and c. in order his battailes MORE. 
Original Sin (somewhat oddly collocated in the 
list) G. S. FABER. Hence Co'llocative a. of the 
nature of, or relating to, collocation. 

Collocation (koloké-fon) 1605. [= L. 
collocatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] The action 
of setting in a place or position; disposition 
or arrangement with, orin relation to, others; 
the state of being so placed. 

All languages use greater freedom of c. in poetry 
than in prose EARLE. Hence Colloca‘tional a. 
of or belonging to c. (rare). 

Collocution (kolokiu-fon). rare. 1460. [— 
L. colloculio, f. collocut-, pa. ppl. stem of 
colloqui; cf. LocuTION.] Talking together, 
colloquy. So Collocutor (ko-l0kiatoz, kólo-- 
kiutes), one who takes part in a dialogue or 
conversation. Collo-cutory a. of the nature 
of dialogue (rare). 

Collodio- (kló"-dio), comb. f. COLLODION, 
as in c.-type, à photograph obtained by the 
collodion process; also, the process itself. 

Collodion (kólóodion) Also collodium. 
1851. [f. Gr. xoħúðns glue-like, f. xóMa glue, 
with Gr. termination.] A solution of gun- 
cotton in ether, forming a colourless gammy 
liquid, which dries rapidly; used in photo- 
graphy for covering plates with a thin film, 
and in surgery for coating wounds, burns, 
etc. Also attrib., as c. process (in photo- 
graphy), etc. Hence Collo'dionize v. to 
treat with c. 

Collogue (kjló*g), v. 
by assoc. w. L. ci 
LEAGUE v.] tl. intr. 


1002. [prob. alt., 
i converse, of COL- 
To gloze; to deal 


COLLOW 


flatteringly or deceitfully with —1719, 12. 
inir. To feign agreement or belief —1049, 
+3. trans. To influence by blandishment 
—1755. 4. intr. To have a private under- 
standing with; to intrigue, conspire. Now 
dial. 1646, 5. To contabulate (collog. or joe) 
1811. 3 

4. To bring this to effect, it was neci 
toe. with England EART Moxa. 5. They wand 
their old heads sadly when they collogued in clubs 
THACKERAY. Hence Collo'guer, a glozer, in- 
triguer. ^ 

Colloid, 1847. [f. Gr. xóħMa glue + -orp.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the nature or appearance of 
glue. 2. Chem. Applied to a state of aggrega- 
tion in which substances exist; opp. to 
crystalloid. So called because gelatin may be 
taken as the type of the class. 1861. 3, Min, 
One of the forms in which minerals occur; 
distinguished from crystalline, vitreous, and 
amorphous 1879. 

1. C. degeneration : transformation of tissue into 
a homogeneous or slightly granular glue-like 
substance, as in c. cancer. 

B. sb. 1. Path. The jelly-like substance 
formed in colloid degeneration 1849. 2, 
Chem. A substance in which the particles 
vary from molecular size to that of coarse 
suspensions (see A. 2) 1861. 

So Colloi'dal a. in the same senses; see -ALt 
Hence Colloida:lity. 

Collop' (kolop). [ME. coloppe, colhoppe = 
Scand. word repr. by  OSw. kolhup- 
padher roasted on coals (f. kol COAL + 
huppa leap; cf. SAUTÉ), Sw. kalops, dial. 
kollops dish of stewed meat.) 1, t An egg 
fried on bacon —1530 ; later, called collops and 
eggs by itself 1542. 2. A slice of meat ME.; 
locally, meat cut into small pieces 1648. t 3. 
transf. A piece of flesh —1666. 4. A thick fold 
of fat on the body. Now Sc. and dial. 1500. 
5. fig. A slice; & cantle 1580. 

2. Scotch collops : now, a steak with onions. 3. To 
say this Boy were like me. . Most dear'st, m: 
Wint. T. 1. ii. 137. Hence Co'loped ppl. a. 
having thick folds of fat. 

|| Collop*. Anglo-Ir. 1072. = Ir. colpa, ‘A 
full-grown cow or horse’. Hence, a cow's 
grass for a year, or its equivalent. 

Colloque, sb. Obs. (exc. as Fr.) 1482. [= 
Fr. colloque = L. colloquium; see COLLOQUY.] 
t 1. A place for conversation (in a monastery). 
+ 2. A conference —1077. ||3. = COLLOQUY 3. 
1846. So Colloque v. to hold colloquy. 

Colloquial (kélé"-kwi,4l), a. 1751. [f. L. 
colloquium CoLLOQuy + -AL'.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to colloquy; conversational. 2. spec. 
Of words, phrases, etc. : Belonging to common 
speech or ordinary conversation. (The usual 
sense.) 1752. 

1. His. .c. judgments DE QUINCEY. 2. To clear it 
[our language] from c. barbarisms JOHNSON. The 
€. language of real life J. R. GREEN. Hence 
Collo-quialism, c. quality or style; a c. expres- 
sion. Collo'quialist, a (good) talker; one who 
uses colloqulalisms, | Collo:quia'lity, = Collo- 
quialism. Collo'quially adv. 

Colloquist (ko-lókwist) 1792. [f. as preo. 
+ -Ist.] One who takes part in a conversa 
tion; an interlocutor. 

|| Colloquium (kólo*kwi,0m). 1009. [L.] 
+1. A colloquy -1765. 2. An assembly for 
discussion; a conference, council. (Not in 
ordinary Eng. use.) 1844. 

Colloquize (ko-lókwoeiz), v. 1823. [f. prec. 

+ AZE.] intr. To engage in colloquy. 


Colloquy (kolókwi) sb. 1581. [-L. a 
loquium, t. com Cox- + loqui speak] 1. 
converse. 


talking together; a dialogue; com 
+2. A meeting for conference ~1679. 
Eccl. = CLASSIS 3, PRESBYTERY 4, 1672. hi 
1. Frantick men that boasted of. .colloquies w 2 
God 1660. Shunning..All further c. BYRON. 
Hence Corlloquy v. to hold c. OAT 
Collotype (kọ-lðtəip). 1883. [f. Gr. ds 
glue + -TYPE.] A thin sheet of gelatin, ui 
sensitized surface of which has been ein s 
by the action of the actinic rays, 80 d 
can be printed from; also the print, and t^ 
process. Hence c. plate, process, printing, $n 
Collow (ko-lo*, -6), v. Now dial. (ME: 0 
wen, perh. :- OE. *colgian, f. *colig co! T o 
col COAL. See also COLLY v.' and ov 
blacken, smut, begrime. ? Hence Co’ 
sb. (now dial.), soot; smut; coal-dust. 


GOLLUCTATION 


tation (kolnkté^fon). arch. 1611. 
p datio, f. colluctat-, pa. ppl. um of 
"lari struggle together, f. com COL- + 
RAE lo strive. Cf. OFr. colluctacion.) 


uri wrest! 4 7 
e ding or struggling together; conflict, 


opposition. > E: Tom 
between the flesh and the Spirit 
eurn 1 Colhu'ctance (rare), t Colluc- 
(rare). 
uds iaa), v. 1525. [- L. colludere 
have à secret agreement, f. com CoL- + 
ludere play.] 1. intr, To act in secret concert 
wilh; to play into one another’s hands; to 
conspire; to play false; to act in play merely. 
+2, trans. To stir up by collusion —1834. t 3. 
de by trickery —1679. 

T The French sought to W en the King by 
colluding with his factious emies NORTH. 
Hence Collu'der, one who colludes 

Collusion (kol''son. ME. [-(O)Fr. col- 
tusion or L. collusio, f. collus-, pa. ppl. stem 
of colludere; see prec., -10N.] 1. Secret 
agreement or understanding for purposes of 
trickery or fraud ; underhand scheming or 
working with another ; deceit, fraud, trickery. 
2, spec.in Law. See quot 1 13. trick, 
or ambiguity, in words ¢ soning 
1. Yf he can by sume collucione Do his neyght- 
boure wronge CHAUC' But for the c, of the false 
Templars and Hospitallers with the infidels 
FULLER. 2. C. isa deceitful agreement or contract 
between two or more persons, for the one to bring 
an action against the other, to some evil purpose, 
as to defraud a third person of his right "TOMLINS. 
Collusive (kül'ü-siv), a. 1071. (f. collus- 
(see prec.) + -IVE.) d. Characterized by 
collusion; fraudulently concerted or devised 
1678. 2. Given to collusion 1671. 

1. C, ambiguity MARVELL. A c. treaty with the 
enemy 1747. i 


2. C. ministers of justice 1071. 
Hence Collu'sively adv. in a c. manner. 
+Collu'sory, a. 1700. [-late L. collus- 


orius, f. collus- COLLUSION) + -orius 
-0nY*.] Collusi Hence f Collu'- 
sorily adv. 

t Collu'tion. 1601. [— L. collutio, f. collut-, 


pa. ppl. stem of colluere rinse, f. com Cor- 
+ luere wash; see -I0N.] A wash or rinse for 
the mouth ; a lotion —1684. 

| Colluvies (kól'ü-viiiz). 1047. [L. f. 
colluere ; see prec.) 1. Chiefly Med. A col- 
lection of foul matter; spec. foul discharge 
from an ulcer 1651. 2. Conflux (of waters, 
ete.) 1605. 3. Medley, rabble 1647. Hence 
Colluvial a. of or pertaining to a c.; sink- 
like (rare). 

Colly (koi). Now dial. 1708. [f. COLLY a.) 
1, Soot; smut. 2. The Blackbird 1805. 
Co'lly, a. Now dial. 1609. [In XVI colie 
CoaLy.] Dirtied with coal-dust or soot; 
grimy ; coal-black. 

Colly (kei), v.! arch. and dial. 1590. [app. 
a var. of COLLOW v., q.v.] To blacken with 
coal-dust or soot; to begrime, blacken. Also 


g. 
Anold hag Collied with chimney- 
rete as the lightning in the ollied night SHAKS. 
diced y, v.! ME. [- OFr. coleier, coloier 
Pai e neck, f. col neck ; cf. manier handle.] 
$ ove the neck ; to turn the head from side 
(ros said of birds —1783. 
a ‘o'llybist. ME. [- late L. collybista — 
Sota uBaThs, f. KéAAvBos small coin.) A 
Cory changer, usurer; miser —1615. 
E jr UAR (koliri-dián). 1505. [- late D. 
kid ianus, f. late L. collyrida — Gr. xoXwpis, 
eens roll; see -IAN.] One of a sect of 
ERES the 4th and 5th e. who wor- 
hanes um Mary and offered cakes to 
o of Heaven’ (cf. Jer. 7:18). 
ecollyrite dco tiroit) 1826. [f. Gr. xoAAvpiov 
ME Me also ‘Samian earth’; see -ITE' 2 b.] 
day Iiki 'ydrous silicate of alumina, a white 
i Colla mineral, with a greasy feel. 
wia um (kólizrribpm). Pl. collyria 
epee E. (L. — Gr. «koħàúpov poultice, 
ae CAS Kopa roll of coarse bread.] 1. 
1748. e ve or eye-wash. 2. A suppository 
Coilymob "i Collyre, t Collyrie. 
fend les (ko-liwob'lz). 1841. collog. 
‘totes ly f. Conic and WoBBLE.] Pain or 
Gin in the bowels. 
1 Mar (kolmài) 1727. [A town in 


Sace.] 1, A kind of 
fan of Queen ANETE. ae 1741. 2. A kind of 
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|| Colobium (kolé*-bidm). 1603. [late L. = 
Gr. KoddBuv, f. xoàoßós curtailed.] A half- 
sleeved or sleeveless tunic worn by the early 
clergy, by monks, and by kings at their 
coronation. In later eccl. use repl. by the 
DAXMATIC. 

|| Coloboma (kolobó*mü) 1843. [mod.L. 
— Gr. xoìóßwpa, f. xoħoßós curtailed; see -0MA.] 
Path. A malformation or mutilation of an 
organ; spec. a defect in the iris of the eye, 
due to imperfect closure of the choroidal 
fissure. 

|| Colocolo, -la (kolokó"ló, -1à). 1880. 
Native name for the wild cat of S. America 
(Feliz colocolo). 

Colocynth (kolósinp. 1565. [— L. colo- 
cynthis — Gr. xoloxwóis, -5- (Dioscorides).] 
The Bitter-apple (Citrullus colocynthis), & 
plant of the Gourd family, the fruit of which 
contains a light spongy and extremely bitter 
pulp, furnishing a purgative drug. Also the 
fruit, and the drug. Also atirib. Hence 
Colocy'nthin (Chem.), the bitter principle of 
c., a resin-like substance, readily soluble in 
alcohol. 

Cologne (koló"-n). ME. [In Fr. Cologne, 
Ger. Köln :— L. Colonia Agrippina.) Name of 
a German city on the Rhine : used attrib. to 
designate things obtained from the city or 
district, as C. brand, sword, etc. 

C. earth (umber, brown), a brown pigment ob- 
tained or prepared from lignite, orig. from a bed 
near C. €. water = EAU DE COLOGNE, à per- 
fumed spirit, manufactured at C. since 1709; in 
U.S. often called simply Cologne. 

Cololite (kolóloit). 1837. [f. Gr. xóàov 
Coron! + -LITE.] Geol. An intestine-like 
mass or impression found in the oolitic rocks 
of Solenhofen, and regarded as worm-casts. 

Colombier, ete. ; see COLUM-. 

Colombo, obs. f. CALUMBA. 

Colon’ (kō™lğn). ME. [- (O)Fr. côlon or L. 
colon = Gr. xóX» food, meat, colon.] Anat. 
The greater portion of the large intestine, 
extending from the cecum to the rectum. 
t Formerly, pop., the belly or guts. 

Colon? (kólón) 1589. [- L. colon — Gr. 
xóov limb, clause.] || 1. In Gr. Rhetoric and 
Poetry, a member of a sentence or rhythmical 
period; hence in Palwography, & clause or 
group of clauses written as à line, or taken 
as a standard of measure in ancient MSS. or 
texts. pl. cola. 2. A punctuation-mark [:] 
usually indicating a discontinuity of gram- 
matical construction less than that marked 
by a period. pl. colons. 

Colon?. rare. 1600. [- Fr. colon = L. 
colonus; see COLoNY.] A husbandman. 

Colonel (kö-mčl). 1548. [- Fr. coronel 
(so also Sp.), later and mod. colonnel — (orig. 
with dissimilation of 1... ltor...) It. 
colonnello, f. colonna COLUMN, the officer being 
so named as leader of the first company of 
a regiment (compagnia colonella). In earliest 
use both coronel and colonel, but the first 
prevailed before mid-xvi. The present 
pronunc., which was established by the late 
xvi, depends on the form tcoronel; but 
(kn-Inal) is the only pronunce. recorded by 
Johnson, 1775.] The superior officer of a 
regiment. He ranks above the Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and below the general officer, who is 
attached to no one regiment. Hence Colonel 
v. to make a c. of; intr. to play the c. 
Colonelcy (k#-mélsi), the post, rank, or 
commission of c. C. commandant: see 
BRIGADIER. 

t Co-loner. 1600. [f. Fr. colon or L. colonus 
+ -ER!'.] = COLONIST —1610. 

Colonial (kjlóvnil, a. (sb.) 17906. If. 
COLONY + -AL*, perh. after Fr. colonial.] 1. 
Of, belonging to, or relating to a colony, or 
(spec.) the British colonies; in American 
history, of or belonging to the United States 
while they were still colonies. 2. Biol. Form- 
ing a colony (see CoLoNY) 1885. 3. sb. An 
inhabitant of a colony; & colonist 1865. 

1. C. Councils BURKE, articles M*CULLOCH, mints 
Jevons. Hence Colonialism, a c. practice, 
idiom, or manner; the c. system. Colo-nially 
adv. in a c. manner; in relation to the colonies. 

+ Colo'nical, a. (7L. colonicus (see COLON *) 
---AL!; see -ICAL.] Of or pertaining to 
husbandmen or tillage. SPELMAN. 


COLORADO 


Colonist (ko-lónist). 1701. [f. COLONIZE; 
see -Ist.] 1. One who settlesin a new country ; 
an inhabitant of a colony. 2. transf. Of ani- 
mals and plants 1878. 

Colonitis (kolónoitis) 1834. (irreg. f. 
Coton! + amis.] Med. Inflammation of the 
colon. 

Colonization (ko:lóneiz-fon). 1770. [f. 
COLONIZE + -ATION.] The action of colonizing 
or fact of being colonized ; establishment of a 
colony or colonies. 

Our growth by c. and by conquest BURKE. 
Hence Coloniza:tionist, an advocate of c. ; spec. 
in U.S. Hist. an advocate of the c. of Africa by 
Negroes from America. 

Colonize (ko-lóneiz), v. 1622. [f. COLONY; 
see -IZE.] 1. To settle (a country) with 
colonists; to plant or establish a. colony in. 
2. To establish in a colony 1816. 3. intr, To 
form or establish a colony or settlement; to 
settle. Also transf. of animals and plants. 
1817. 

1. They that would thus c. the stars with Tnhabi- 
tants HowELL. Hence Co'lonizable a. that can 
be colonized. Co-lonizer. 

Colonnade (kolóné*-d). 1718. [- Fr. colon- 
nade (earlier t -ade), t. colonne COLUMN, after 
It. colonnato (+ -ata); see -ADE.] 1, Arch. A 
series of columns placed at regular intervals, 
and supporting an entablature. 2. transf. of 
trees, etc. 1784. 

2. A length of C...These chestnuts rang'd in 
corresponding lines COWPER. Hence Colonna:ded 
a. having a c. 

Colonnette. 1872. [- Fr. colonnette, dim. 
of colonne COLUMN; see -ETTE.] A small 
column. 

Colony (kelóni) ME. [7 L. colonia farm, 
settlement, f. colonus tiller, settler, f. colere. 
cultivate; see -Y*.] 

I. After Roman use. fl. A farm, estate 
in the country —1656. 2. Applied to a Roman 
colonia, i.e. & settlement of Roman citizens 
in a hostile or newly conquered country ME. 
3. Applied to a Greek droxia, i.e. à settle- 
ment of ‘people from home’ as an independ- 
ent self-governed 7éks or state 1580. 

II. In mod. use. 1. A settlement in a new 
country; a body of settlers, forming a com- 
munity politically connected with their 
parent state; the community so formed, as 
long as the connection lasts 1548; the territory 
thus peopled 1612. 2. transf. A number of 
people of one nationality residing in a foreign 
city or country; the quarter thus occupied 
1711. 3. transf. and fig. of animals, ete. 1658. 
4. Biol. An aggregate of individual animals 
or plants, forming a physiologically connected 
structure, as the coral-polyps, etc. 1872. Also 


attrib. 

1. The British colonies are divided into three 
classes: CROWN colonies; colonies with repre- 
sentative governments, in which the crown partly 
controls the legislature and has the right of veto 
on local legislation; colonies with responsible 
governments, the crown having only the right of 


veto. 

Coloph-, Colophon-, short for COLOPHONY, 
used as stems for names of related sub- 
stances, as Co‘lophene (C4H;), an oily 
colourless liquid obtained by distilling oil of 
turpentine with strong sulphuric acid. 

Colophon (ko10fón). 1621. [- late L. 
colophon — Gr. xolodiv summit, finishing 
touch.] t 1. Finishing stroke —1635. 2. spec. 
The inscription or device formerly placed at 
the end of a book, etc., and containing the 
title, the printer’s name, date and place of 
printing, etc. 1774. 

‘When the c., or final description, fell into disuse 
„since the titlepage had become the principal 
direct means of identifying the book DE MORGAN. 

Colophonite (kolófoneit) 1808. [f. Coro- 
PHONY + -ITE!2 b.] Min. A brown or reddish 
variety of garnet, resembling colophony. 

Colophony (ko-lófo"ni, kólefóni) ME. [- 
L. colophonia for Colophonia resina resin of 
Colophon (a town of Lydia).] Rosin. 

Coloquintida (kolókwi-ntidà). ME. [- 
med.L. coloquintida, f. stem of Gr. xoXokxwéls ; 
see COLOCYNTH.] The COLOcYNTH. Also fig., 
referring to its bitterness. 

Color, -ed, -ing, etc.; see COLOUR, ete. 

Colorado (kolórà-do). One of the States of 
the American Union, named after its great 
river [Sp. Rio Colorado ‘coloured river’]. 


COLORADOITE 


Hence Colorado (Potato) Beetle, a yellow 
beetle (Doryphora decemlineata), first ob- 
served (e 1824) near the Upper Missouri. Its 
larva, the polato-bug, is destructive to the 
potato. 

Coloradoite (kolorà:do,oit) 1876. [See 
-TTE' 2b.] Min. A native telluride of mer- 
cury, found in Colorado. 

Colorant (koló-, kp-loránt). rare. 1884. 
[- Fr. colorant, pres. pple. of colorer; see 
COLOUR v., -ANT.] A colouring matter, pig- 
ment. 

+ Co'lorate, a. 1678. 
pple. of colorare COLOUR v.; 
Coloured —1691. 

Coloration, colouration (kolóré'-fon, 
kplo-). 1012. [- Fr. coloration or late L. 
coloratio, f. colorat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
colorare COLOUR v.; see -ION.] The action or 
mode of colouring; coloured condition; 
colouring. 

|| Coloratura (koloratd-ra), 1876. [It., f. as 
prec.; see -URE.] Mus. Florid ornaments in 
vocal music, such as runs, trills, ete. b. 
Music characterized by this style, or the 
ability to sing it; also, a singer of c. parts. 
Also attrib. or as ad 

Colorature (ko: kp-lorátiux) 1753. 
[Anglicized f. prec.; ef. Fr. colorature, G. 
koloratur.] = prec. 

Colorific (koló-, kolorifik), a. 1676. [~ Fr. 
colorifique, or mod.L. colorificus ; see COLOUR, 
-FIC.] Producing colour or colours; loosely, 
pertaining to colour. Also fig. 

Colorimeter (koló-, kolorizmitoa). 1803. 
[f. comb. form of L. color COLOUR + -METER; 
ef. Fr. colorimétre.] An instrument for 
measuring intensity of colour. Hence Colori- 
me'tric, -al a. Colori'metry. 

Colorize, colour- (k»-loroiz), v. rare. 1611. 
(f. L. color or Eng. COLOUR + -IZE.] trans. To 
colour. Hence Co:loriza‘tion, co:lour-. 

Coloss, -osse (kolo:s). arch. 1561. [- Fr. 
colosse ~ L. colossus.] = COLOSSUS. 

Colossal (kolo:sál), a. 1712. [— Fr. colossal, 
f. colosse ; see prec., -AL'.] Like a colossus, of 
vast size, gigantic, huge. 

Hence Colo'ssally adv. var. Colosse'an (arch.), 

|| Colosseum, coliseum (kolósz-/m, koli-). 
1708. [Earliest sp. coliseum — med.L. coliseum 
(whence Fr. colisée, Tt. coliseo), subst. use of 
n. of L. colosseus gigantic, colossal, f. colossus 
(see next). Mod. sp. -oss- assim. to L.] The 
amphitheatre of Vespasian at Rome. Also 
transf. 

While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand 
BYRON. var. f Colossee, colisee. 

Colossus (kolosÓs) Pl. -i, -uses. ME. 
[- L. colossus — Gr. Kodooods applied by 
Herodotus to the statues of Egyptian 
templos.] 1. A statue of very large dimen- 
sions; esp. the bronze statue of Apollo at 
Rhodes, reputed to have stood astride the 
entrance to the harbour. 2. transf. and fig. 
Anything gigantic 1794. 

He doth bestride the narrow world Like a C. 
SHAKS. 2. Laud stood the c. of his own cast 
D'IsRAELI. The C. of the North [Russia] 1831. 
var. t Colo'sso. 

|| Colostrum (kólo:stróm). 1577. [L. (also 
colostra tem. sing., and neut. pl.)) Med. The 
first milk secreted by a mammal after par- 
turition; the ‘beestings’ or ‘green milk’. 
Hence Colostra'tion, an indisposition of 
new-born children attributed to the c. 

Colotomy (kolotómi). 1807. [f. Gr. xóXov 
COLON! + -TOMY.] Surg. The operation of 
opening the colon. 

Colour, color (koe), sb. (ME. - OFr. 
colur, colour (mod. couleur) :— L. color-. Color 
has been used occas. in Eng. from Xv, and is 
now the prevalent sp. in U.S.] 

I. 1, The quality in virtue of which objects 
present different appearances to the eye, in 
respect of the kind of light reflected from 
their surfaces. 2. A particular hue or tint; 
often spec. one distinct from the prevailing 
tone, as in Bot. any hue save green ME. b. 
spec. The hue of the darker varieties of 
mankind 1796. 3. Complexion, hue; fresh- 
ness of hue ME. 4. spec. in Art. Colouring 
1661. Also fig. 

1. Would you say that whiteness is c. or a c. 
JOWETT. 2. Accidental colours, Complementary c. : 
see these words, Fundamental, Primary, or Simple 


[- L. coloratus, pa. 
see -ATE*.] 
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colours: formerly, the seven colours of the spec- 
trum; now, red, green, and violet (or, with 
painters, red, yellow, and blue). Secondary colours: 
colours resulting from the mixture of primary 
colours. Al colours of the Rainebow 1577. b. She 
is a woman of c. STEVENSON. 3. The duke a lytell 
chaunged c. LD. BERNERS. 4. Dead c.: the first 
laying-in of a portrait. The dead c. of my wife 
is good above what I expected PEPYS. 

II. 1. (in pl.) A coloured device, badge, or 
dress ME. Also fig. 2. (usu. in pl.) A flag, 
ensign, or standard of a regiment or a ship 
1590. Also fig. 3. A colouring matter, pig- 
ment, paint 1580. 4. pl. Coloured dresses 
1716. 5. Mining. 'A particle of metallic 
gold.' RAYMOND. 

1. The servants. . wore the colours of the Prince's 
household Scorr. To come out in one's true 
colours DICKENS. 2. Sound Trumpets, let our 
bloody Colours waue SHAKS, A soldier deserting 
his colours MACAULAY. A pair of colours: an 
ensign’s commission (azch.). To hang out false 
colours STEELE. 

III, Fig. 1. Outward appearance, show, 
aspect, semblance of (something) ME. 2. A 
show of reason ME.; f occas., excuse —1724. 
3. esp. in Law. An apparent or prima facie 
right, as in C. of title. Also spec. in Pleading, 
‘a probable but really false plea, the design 
of which was to draw the decision of the 
case from the jury to the judges'. 1531. 
4. pl. Rhetorical modes or figures ; ornaments 
of style or diction ME. 5. Mus. Timbre. 
Also, variety of expression (cf. next). 1597. 
6. (an extension of III. 1). General com- 
plexion or tone; kind 1600. 

1. A Table of Coulers, or apparances of good and 
euill BACON. 2. No man should have even a c. to 
assert that I received a compensation BURKE. 
Phrases. Under c. of; without c.; to give c. ; 
take c. with, i.e. to side ostensibly with. 4.1 lerned 
neuere Rethorik..Colours ne knowe I none 
CHAUCER, 6. Boyes and women are for the most 
part, cattle of this c. 4.Y.L. rr. ii, 435. Words of 
an opposite c. 1822. 

Comb.: c.-blind, a. blind to certain colours, 
unable to discriminate between colours; also fig. 
of racial colour, ete. ; hence, -blizndness; + -de- 
roy, orig. purple, later, bright tawny ; -man, one 
who deals in colours; -serjeant, -sergeant, an 
army serjeant who performs the duty of attending 
the regimental colours on ceremonial occasions. 

Colour, color (k»lo), v. ME. [- OFr. 
colourer (mod. colorer) — L. colorare, f. color 
(see prec.)] 1. trans. To give colour to; to 
paint, stain, dye. Also with over, Also fig. 
2. To represent in fair colours; to gloss, cloak, 
disguise, excuse; to render specious or plaus- 
ible. Const. out, over. ME. b. To misrepre- 
sent ME. t3. To lend one's name to; 
represent as one's own —1726. 4. To imbue 
with its own character 1835. 5. intr. To 
become coloured 1667. 6. spec. To blush. 
Also with up. 1721. 

1. Color hit with safroune ME. 2. Whych thyng, 
though it be colowryd per Jus Regale, yet it is 
Tyrannye FORTESCUE. b. To suppress and c. evi- 
dence DICKENS. 5. This meerschaum won't c. 
1891. 6. The poor woman coloured 1787. Hence 
Co'lourer, co'lorer. 

Colourable, color- (k»loiib', a. ME. 
[- OFr. colorable having bright colours; in 
sense 2 from COLOUR III; see COLOUR, -ABLE.] 
t 1. Possessed of colour —1705. 2. fig. Having 
an appearance of truth or right; specious, 
plausible ME.; pretended ME.; deceptive, 
as ship’s papers, etc. 1750. 

2. C. error 1581, grounds of complaint DE 
QUINCEY. The conveyance was c. and collusive 
DALLAS. Hence + Co'lourableness, co-lor-, c. 
state or quality. Co'lourably, co*lor-,adr. in à 
c. manner. 

Co'lour-box. 1858. 1. A paint-box 1891. 2. 
Calico printing. The box which supplies 
calico to the printing rollers 1858. 3. An 
instrument for compounding the colours of 
the spectrum in any given proportion 1870. 

Coloured, colored (k»-loid), ppl. a. ME. 
[f. COLOUR v. or sb. + -ED.) 1. Having a 
colour or colours. (Strictly, exclusive of 
black and white; also, exclusive of the pre- 
vailing hue, e.g. in Bol. of green.) Also fig. of 
style, etc., 1855. 2. Of the complexion, as 
fresh-c., etc.; spec. having a skin other than 
white 1611; of or belonging to the Negro race 
1866. t 3. Made to look well; specious —1576; 
glossed over —1557; pretended —1610. 

1. White or c. shirts 1891. 2. The..Negro 
women, or the c. women as they are called here 


COLUBRINE 


1700. C. suffrage 1878. 3. A false fai 
frende GRAFTON. fainedsgnass; 

Colouring, coloring (k»-lorip) vbl. sb, 
ME. [f. COLOUR v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of 
the vb. COLOUR; esp. fig. the giving of a 
specious appearance to what is bad 1549, 
2. The effect of the application of colour, the 
style in which anything is coloured 1707; 
pervading character 1769. 3. Colouring 
matter 1460. 

1. Let them leaue their colourynge and cal them 
by their Christian name Brybes LATIMER. 

Colourist, colorist (ko-lorist), 1686. |f, 
COLOUR + -IST after It. colorista (whence Fr. 
coloriste).] A painter skilful in colouring; a 
master of colour. Also fig. of writers. 

Colourless colorless (kv-loilés) a. ME. 
[f. COLOUR sb. -- -LESS.] 1. gen. Without colour. 
2. Without distinctive character, vividness, 
or picturesqueness 1861; neutral 1868, 

1. A c. and transpar body HUXLEY, A e. 
face TENNYSON, landscape 1878. 2. A c. religion 
MAX-MULLER. C. words 1883. Hence Co'lour- 
lessly ad». Colourlessness, color-, c. quality 
or state. 

Coloury, colory (k»-lori) a. 1853. [f. as 
prec. + -Y'] Comm. Having a colour char- 
acteristic of good quality; as hops, coffee 
beans, etc. 

Colp. Irish; see COLLOP*. 

|| Colportage (kolporta 
1846. [Fr., f. as next; seo 
of a colporteur. 

|| Colporteur (kolportór, ko'lpoatoz). 1796. 
[Fr., f. colporler, presumably alt. of com- 
porler - L. comportare transport, f. com 
CoL- + portare carry (cf. PORTER sb.*).] A 
hawker of books, newspapers, etc., esp. (in 
Eng. use) one employed by a religious society, 

Colstaff, var. of COWL-STAFF. 

Colt (kó"lt), sb. (OK. colt young ass, young 
camel; of obscure origin, but cf. Sw. kult, 
kuller, kulting, applied to half-grown animals 
and boys.] 1. The young of the horse, or of 
animals of the horse kind ; also, in Scripture, 
of the camel. Cf. FoAL. 2. fig. A young or 
inexperienced person ME.; spec. in Cricket, 
a professional cricketer during his first 
season 1873. 3. Legal slang. The barrister 
that attended on a serjeant-at-law at his 
induction 1765. 4. Naut. A piece of rope used 
isement 1769. 
ne of the first set of 
fig. youthful desires; 
-drift, the drift of 


ko-lpoatéd). 
GE.] The work 


inclination to wantonness ; 
colts or ponies on Dartmoor (see DRIFT). Hence 
Co'Ithood, quality of being a c. 


Colt (ko*lt), sb.* 1852. [In full Colt's re- 
volver, invented by Samuel Colt (1814-02) of 
Connecticut, U.S.A.] A type of repeating 
pistol. 
Colt (ko"lt), v. 1580. [f. Cour sb.'] t1. 
intr. To frisk or run wild as a colt (usually 
implying wantonness) (rare) -1746. t2 
trans. To befool, take in —1018. t 3. (Bee 
quot.) 4. To beat with a colt (seo Corr sb. ' 4) 
1732. 

3. She hath bin colted by him Cymb. 11. iv. 133. 
Hence Corlting vbl. sb. (sense 4). 

Colter, var. of COULTER. 

Coltish (ko*ltif, a. ME. 
-ISH!.] Of, pertaining to, 


colts; frisky, + salacious. 
He was al coltissch, ful of ragerye CHAUCER. 


Hence Co'ltish-ly adv., -ness. 
Colt-pixie. 1542. [See prxie.] A mis- 
chievous sprite, in the form of & ragged colt. 
Coltsfoot (kóo"1tsfut). ME. [tr. med.L. pes 
pulli *colt's foot’, from the shape of the 
leaves.] A name of Tussilago farfara (N.O. 
Composite); its leaves used for smoking 45 
a cure for asthma; an infusion of the pav 
Colt’s tail. 1735. 1. A cloud with a 0685 
edge, portending rain. (Cf. mare’s tail.) 2 
The Canadian Flea-bane, Erigeron cane 
densis. 


[f. Corr sb. + 
or like a colt or 


i 7 = 3| 
|| Coluber (kolizboa). 1763. [L., — snake 
Zool. A genus ot harmless snakes. (The ied 
was formerly not limited to harmless nh 

Colubriform (kólu-brifoxm), a. s 
comb. form of prec. -- -FORM.] 
form of a coluber; applied to cer 
venomous snakes. 

Colubrine (ko-lizbroin), a. (sb-) 15: 
colubrinus, t. coluber snake; see -INE 


MAUS 
B) t ot 


COLUMBA 
to a snake. 2. Zool. Of the 
CA ici Coluber or snake: applied to 


ents 1844. 3. sb. A colubrine snake. 


umba; see CALUMBA. . 
Columpaceous (kelvmbë:əs), æ. 1698. IE. 
dove + -ACROUS.] Of the nature 


of a dove or a pigeon ; pertaining to the sub- 


| Columbarium (kqlombé* ridm). PI. -ia. 


1846. (b. f. columba dove, pigeon; see 
satus.) Ll. A pigeon-l cote; & 
pigeon-hole 1881. A sub- 


terranean sepulchre with niches in its walls 
for cinerary Urns; a 
Columbary (kolpmbüri) 1549. [- prec.; 
geo -ARY.] A pigeon-house or dove-cote. 

Columbate (kólp*mbe't). 1816. [f. COLUM- 
mum + -ATEM] Chem. A salt of columbic 


acid. 

Columbiad (kólp:mbi,ied). 1798. [f. Colum- 
bia (see next) + -AD I b] 1. An epic of 
America. 2. A kind of heavy cast-iron 
cannon formerly used in the U. rmy 1844. 
Columbian (kólp-mbi&n), a. 1828. [f. mod. 
L. Columbia, poet. name for America (f. 
Columbus) + -AN.] Of or belonging to 
America or (esp.) the United States. 
Columbic (kólo:mbik), a.' 1807. [f. Co- 
IUMBIUM + -10.] Chem. Of or pertaining to 


columbium. 
C. acid : the same as niobic acid ; see NIOBIC. 


Colurmbic, a.*, var. of calumbic; see 
CALUMBA. 
Columbier (kólo-mbiou. 1875. [= Fr. 


colombier, lit. *dove-cote'.] A size of paper 
measuring about 344 inches by 24. 

Columbi'ferous, a. 1828. [f. COLUMBIUM + 
-KEROUS.] Yielding or containing columbium. 

Columbin (kólpzmbin). 1882. [transf. use 
of Fr. colombin.] Elect. An insulating material 
(now made of a mixture of calcium and 
barium sulphates) used for connecting the 
sockets of the Jablochkoff candle. 

Columbin(e, var. of calumbin; see CA- 
LUMBA. 

Columbine (kọ'lvmbəin), a. and sb.* ME. 
l- (O)Fr. colombin, -ine — L. columbinus, f. 
columba dove; see -INE.] Of, belonging to, or 
of the nature of, a dove or pigeon 1656; dove- 
like, as c. simplicity ME. ; dove-coloured ME. 
quasi-sb. Short for columbine colour 1606. 
Aucune (ke-lpmboin), sb.* ME. [- 
i colombine ~ med.L. columbina (80. 

rba) 'dove's plant’, so called from the 
resemblance of the inverted flower to five 
Pigeons clustered together.] The English 
fme for plants of the genus Aqu ilegia, esp. 

; vulgaris; falso, a name for Verbena 
officinalis 1597. so attrib. 
cColumbine (o 1omboln), sb.* 1727. [- Fr. 
ae Rae It. Colombina, subst. use of fem. 
Md bino dove-like in gentleness.] The 
rere prarequim in Pantomime or 
zcolumbite (koln-mboit). 1805. [f. COLUM- 
POR A DOM The native ore of 

, & blaci i 
ihn gines. Ripa columbate of iron and 
s olumbium (kélo-mbidm). 1801. (f. Co- 
Chem. poet. name for America; see -IUM.] 
cane metallic element, occurring in 
ug © and other minerals. Discovered 
"d ipecimen of columbite brought from 
Bn sachusetts. Symbol Cb. Now called 
iobium. 
Columbo, var. of CALUMBA. 


Golumel (koliamen. 1610. [- L. columella, 
alton columna; see COLUMN, -EL.] A small 

a n Also transf. and attrib. 
S] noela (kọliume:lă). 1585. [L.; see 
fale ot s Tw Applied to the uvula, the 
other a of the ear (c. cochlez), and 
axis of a ogous structures. 2. Conch. The 
CER LEM shell 1755. 3. Bot. a. ‘The long 
fruit are d which the parts of a (dehiscent) 
ae RI - b. The axis of the spore- 
HS EER urn-moss. c. The axis over which 
TE cases ot such ferns as Trichomanes 
» SRM 1760. 4. Zool. a. A part of the 
erant). b one in the skull of lizards (c. 
o Eis A delicate bone in the middle ear 
» reptiles, and amphibians (c. auris). 
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c. The central axis of the visceral chamber 
of many corals. 1848. Hence Colume‘llar 
a. of or belonging to a c. Columelliform a. 
shaped like a little pillar. 

Column (ko-5m), sb. ME. [Partly — OFT. 
columpne (mod. colonne, after It. colonna), 
partly -its source L. columna pillar.] 1. 
Arch. A cylindrical or slightly tapering body 
of considerably greater length than diameter, 
erected vertically as a support for some part 
of a building; spec. in the classic orders, a 
round pillar, with base, shaft, and capital 
supporting the entablature. Sometimes 
standing alone as a monument : e.g. Trajan's 
Column at Rome. 1481. b. Anything of 
columnar shape or appearance, as @ C. of 
water, air, mercury, smoke, the spinal c., etc. 
1671. c. fig. Support or prop. (Cf. pillar.) 
1619. 2. A narrow division of a page, etc., 
formed by vertical lines or separating spaces; 
also, letterpress, letters, or figures arranged 
vertically. In pl. said esp. of the vertical 
divisions in a newspaper, etc. ME. 3. Bot. 
The upright structure formed by the coales- 
cence of the filaments, as in the mallow, or 
by the union of the stamens with the style, 
as in orchids 1807. 4. Mil. A formation of 
troops narrow laterally and deep from front 
to rear 1677. 5. Naut. A body or division of 
ships 1805. 

1. Where the shatter'd columns lie, Showing 
Carthage once had been SCOTT. Comb. c.-rule 
(Printing), a thin piece of brass used to separate 
columns of type. 

j| Columna (kólp:mnà). Pl. -æ. 1758. (n.] 
A column or pillar; a name given to many 
parts of the body. 

Columnar (kólp-mnü) a. 1728. [- late L. 
columnaris, f. columna COLUMN ; see -AR'.] 1. 
Of the nature or form of a column (or 
columns). Also fig. 2. Written or printed in 
columns 1846. 3. Characterized by, or raised 
on, columns 1849. vars. Colu:mnal, Colum- 
na‘rian (rare), t Colu:mnary. 

Columned (kolómd), ppl. a. 1791. [f. 
COLUMN sb. + -ED*.] 1, Furnished with 
columns. (Chiefly poet.) 2. Columnar 1871. 
3. Divided into columns 1821. 

1. Ilion's c. citadel TENNYSON. vars. (in sense 1) 
Co'lumnated, Colu'mniated ppl. adjs. 

Columnia:tion. 1592. [alt. f. columnation 
(= L. columnatio) by assim. to intercolumnia- 
tion.) 1. Arch. ‘The employment of columns 
in a design’ (Gwilt). 2. Division (of a page) 
into columns. LAMB. 

Columni‘ferous, a. 1730. If. late L. 
columnifer (f. columna COLUMN) + -OUS; see 
-FEROUS.] Bearing a column or columns. In 
Bot. cf. Cozuww 3. So Columniform a. 
column-shaped. 

Colure (koliü*-i ko™liuz). ME. [-late L. 
coluri pl.— Gr. xdAovpar (sc. ypauua( lines), 
pl. of xéiovpos truncated, lit. dock-tailed, f. 
Kólos docked + odpd tail; so called because 
their lower part is permanently cut off from 
view.] Astron. Each of two great circles 
which intersect each other at right angles at 
the poles, and divide the equinoctial and the 
ecliptic into four equal parts. One passes 
through the equinoctial, the other through 
the solstitial, points of the ecliptic. 

From Pole to Pole, traversing each C. Mint. P.L. 


TX. 66. 

|| Colutea  (koliz-ti i). 1004. [L. — Gr. 
xodouréa,| Bot. Bladder-senna. 

Coly ; see CoLIES. 

Colza (kolzà). Also colsa. 1712. [- Fr. 


(Walloon) kolza, earlier kolzat — LG. kólsát, 
Du. koolzaad ; see COLE, SEED.] The French 
name of CorssEED. C.-oil: the oil expressed. 
from the seeds, much used for burning in 
lamps. 

Com-, prefir, the archaic form of cl. L. 
cum, meaning, ‘together, together with, in 
combination or union’, also ‘altogether, 
completely’, and hence intensive. The form 
com- is used before b, p, m, and before a few 
words beginning with vowels; the m was 
assimilated before r, l, and in later times n; 
dropped before vowels generally, and gn-; 
before all other consonants com- became 
Con-, q.v. See also Co-. 

Coma? (ko"-má). 1646. 
Oya, -uar-, rel. to Kolm bed, 


[- medical L. — Gr. 
xeioba lie 


COMB 


down.] Pathol. A state of unnatural, heavy, 
prolonged sleep, with complete uncon- 
sciousness and slow, stertorous breathing, 
frequently ending in death. 

Coma vigil: a state in which a typhus fever 
patient lies with wide open eyes, totally uncon- 
scious, but muttering in delirium. 

Coma: (kom). Pl. -mæ (-mi). 1669. [~ 
L. coma — Gr. xéun hair of the head.) 1. Bot. 
a. A tuft of silky hairs at the end of some 
seeds. b. A tuft of bracts occurring beyond 
the inflorescence. c. The arrangement of 
branches forming the head of a tree. 2. 
Astron. The nebulous envelope round the 
nucleus of a comet 1765. Co-mal a. 

Co-ma'rt. See 1605 (Q*.) SHaKs. Haml. 1. 
i. 93. The Folios have ‘cou’nant’. 

Co:-ma'rtyr, comma'rtyr. 1555. [-late 
L. commartyr (Tertullian); later f. CO- + 
MARTYR.] A fellow-martyr. 

| Comarum (komürim). 1778. [Bot. L. 
— Gr. xóuapov some plant.] Bot. A Linnean 
genus of Rosacee, including the Purple 
Marsh Cinquefoil. 

Co-mate (ko*gmét: the stress varies). 
1576. [Bee Co-.] Companion, fellow, mate. 

+ Co'mate, a. 1600. [- L. comatus, f. coma 
Cowa*.] Hairy. 

‘Comatose (kó*:mütó"-s), a. 1755. (f. Coma? 

+-08k',] 1. Affected with coma; of thenature 
of coma 1761; drowsy, lethargic 1828. Var. 

+ Co-matous. 

j| Comatula (komæ-tiulă). Pl. -læ (lH. 
1851. [subst. use of fem. of late L. comalulus, 
dim. of L. comatus CoMATE.] Zool. A genus 
of free-swimming Crinoid Echinoderms, of a 
radiate shape with (usually) ten cirrous arms; 
the feather-star. So Coma-tulid, any of the 
Comatulide, the family containing the c. 

Comb (kóm), sb.* [OE. camb, comb = OS. 
camb (Du. kam), OHG. kamb (G. kamm), ON. 
kambr :- Gmc. *kambaz. The sense *honey- 
comb’ is an exclusively Eng. use, the origin 
of which is doubtful.) 1. A strip of wood, 
bone, horn, metal, eto., with teeth; used for 
disentangling, cleaning, and arranging the 
hair, or keeping it in place. Also fig. 2. An 
instrument composed of & series of such 
strips, used for currying horses; à CURRY- 
coms ME. 3. transf. Anything resembling & 
comb in function, structure, or appearance; 
as (a) a toothed instrument ‘used in dressing 
wool or flax; (b) a tool with teeth, used for 
cutting the thread of @ screw or work in the 
lathe; (c) & toothed instrument used in 
graining or marbling; (d) the notehed scale 
of a wire-micrometer ; (e) Electr. à comb-like 
row of brass points for collecting the elec- 
tricity from the plate of an electrical machine. 
ME. 4. Any natural formation resembling 
a comb; esp. a. Zool. (pl.) the pair of ab- 
dominal appendages in Scorpions 1834; b. 
the red fleshy crest or caruncle on the head 
of the domestic fowl (cf. Coox’s-comB) OE. 
5. Anything resembling & cock's comb in 
position or appearance (= crest); as, the 
crest of a helmet OE., of a wave 1886, the 
projection on the top of the cock of a gun- 
lock 1867, and the like. 6. The flat cake or 
plate consisting of a double series of hexa- 
gonal cells of wax made by bees; a honey- 
comb [Eng. only] ME. 

4. b. To cut the c. of : to take down, humiliate. All 
the Counts in Cumberland shall not cut my €. 
Scorr. 6. Wordis wel set togidere is a coomb of 
hony WYCLIF Prov. 16:24. ‘Hence Co'mbwise 
adv, Co'mby a. having combs or a comb-like 
structure. 

Comb (kim), sb.*, var. 
measure. 

Comb (kam), sb.*, var. of COOMB*, à valley. 

Comb (ko"m), v. ME. [f. COMB sb.’, repl. 
kemb, OE. cemban (:— *kambjan) which 
survives in UNKEMPT.] 1. trans. To clean, 
disentangle, or arrange with a comb. 2. To 
dress with a comb 1577; transf. to scrape or 
rake as with a comb 1654. 3. intr. Of waves : 
To roll over and break with a foamy crest 
1808. orig. U.S. 4. trans. To search (as with 
a tooth-comb) 1904; to clean out 1916. 

1. Combe downe his haire 2 Hen. VI, m. iii. 15. 
2. They don't..c. wool in the Monasteries DE 
For. Voters to be combed off by a Radical GEO. 
Eror. 3. The waves combed over the vessel 
W. C. RUSSELL. 


of COOMB', & 


COMBARON 


Comba‘ron. ME. [- AFr. combaron (AL. 
combaro XH); see CoM-, BARON.] Hist. A 
fellow-baron (of the Cinque Ports). 

Combat (kombtet, kp:mbéet), sb. 1507. 
[- Fr. combat, f. combattre — late L. com- 
battere, f. com Com- + *battere for L. batuere 
fight; cf. ABATE.] 1. An encounter or fight 
between two persons (parties, animals, etc.). 
Hence, single combat. 1622. 2. gen. A fight 
between opposing forces; usually on a smaller 
scale than a battle 1583. Also fig. 

1. Trial by c.: = BATTLE sb. 2. Where Cham- 
pions bold. .Defi'd the best of Panim chivalry To 
mortal c. Mint. P.L. 1.766. 2. fig. The combate 
of wits HOBBES. 

Combat (ke-mbé&t, ko-mbiet), v. 1564. 
{-Fr. combattre ; see prec.] 

1. inir. To fight or do battle (orig. esp. in 
single combat) Const. with, against. Also 
fig. 2. trans, To fight with, engage, oppose 
in battle 1590. Also fig. (Now most usual.) 

1. I will not c. in my shirt L.L.L. v. ii. 711. fig. 
His face still combating with teares and smiles 
Rich. IT, v. ii. 32. 2. He hath no more Antagon- 
ists to combate 1652. fig. To c. reasons MILT. 
Sams. 864, truth WOLLASTON, prejudice BURKE. 
Hence Co'mbatable a. capable of being combated 
(Gat): Co'mbater (rare). Co:mbative a. given 

c., pugnacious. Co'mbatively adv. Co'm- 
bativeness, propensity to fight. (Orig. a Phreno- 
logical term.) 

Combatant (kom-, k»-mbátünt). 1489. 
[- OFr. combatant, pres. pple. of combattre; 
see prec., -ANT.] A. adj. Fighting, ready to 
fight 1632. b. Her. Rampant with the fore- 
paws raised as if in fight; said of two lions, 
etc., rampant and facing each other (affronté). 
(Freq. spelt combattant.) 1500. 

B. sb. One who combats, a fighter; in early 
use esp, one who fought in single combat 
1489. Also fig. 

So frownd the mighty Combatants Mir. P.L. 11. 


719. 

Co'mb-brush. 1611. 1. ‘A brush to clean 
combs’. t2. A lady’s maid 1749. 

Combe, var. of COOMB*; obs. f. COOMB!. 

Comber: (kó"moa). 1646. [f. COMB v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who or that which combs; 
spec. one who combs wool. 2. A combing 
wave; see COMB v. 3, and cf. beach-comber 
1840. 

Comber? (kombo1). 1769. [Origin unkn.] 
A fish: Serranus cabrilla; also, short for 
Comber Wrasse. 

Combinable (kómboi-náb'D, a. 1749. [f. 
COMBINE v. -- -ABLE.] Capable of combining 
or of being combined. Hence Combi'n- 
ableness. 

Combinant (kg-mbinant). 1628. [f. Com- 
BINE + -ANT; in sense 1 = contemp. COM- 
BINATOR, COMBINER (see COMBINATION 4, 
COMBINE 5.) +1. A confederate, 2. Math. 
(See quot.) 1853, 

2. An invariant of a system of quantics of the 
same degree is called a c. if it is unaltered (except 
by a constant multiplier) not only when the 
variables are lineally transformed, but also when 
for any of the quantics is substituted a linear 
function of the quantics SALMON, Hence Co*m- 
binantive a. pertaining to, or of the nature of, a c. 

Combinate (ko:mbinét), a. rare. 1583. [= 
late L. combinalus, pa. pple. of combinare 
COMBINE; see -ATE*.] Combined. In Meas. 
for M. m. i. 231 taken as ‘Betrothed, 
promised, settled by contract’ (J.). 

Combination (kombiné^/fen) 1532. [- 
OFr. combination (mod. combinaison) or late 
L. combinatio, f. combinat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
combinare; see COMBINE, -ION.] 1. The action 
of combining two or more separate things 
1613. 2. Combined state or condition; con- 
junction 1597. 3. concr. A group of things 
combined into a whole 1532. 4. The associa- 
tion of persons for a common objeot : usually 
in a bad sense 1593; concr. an association 
thus formed 1571. 5. Math. (pl.) The different 
groups of a definite number which can be 
made of any number of given individuals 
without regard to the order of arrangement 
1673. 6. Chem. Chemical union, in which 
substances combine to form new compounds; 
concr. a compound so formed 1766. 7. Short 
for c.-room 1749. 8. pl. = c.-garment 1884. 
9. A motor-cycle with side-car attached 
1914. 

1. Combinations of letters CUDWORTH, of ideas 
LOCKE. 2. The same images in the same c. JOHN- 
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. 4. Either by c. or by any other sort of 
violence 1776. A solemne e shall be made Of 
our deere soules SHAKS. 

Comb.: c. garment, an under-garment consist- 
ing of combined chemise or undershirt and 
drawers, worn mostly by women; c. laws, laws 
directed against combinations of masters or 
workmen, repealed in 1824; c. pedal = COMPOS) 
TION pedal; c. -room (-chamber), in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (England) = COMMON-ROOM. 
Hence Combinational a. of or pertaining to c. 

Co'mbinator. rare. 1611. [var., with L. 
suffix -ator, of COMBINER, COMBINANT; see 
prec.] — COMBINER. 

Combinative (kg-mbine'tiv), a. 1855. [f. 
COMBINAT(ON + -IVE, on the analogy of 
create|creation|creative ; see -ATIVE.] 1. Having 
the faculty of combination. 2. Of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of combination; cumu- 
lative 1867. var. Combina‘tory. So Co:m- 
binato-rial a. of or relating to (mathematical) 
combinations. 

+ Combirnd, v. 1477. [Fusion of combine 
and bind.] trans. and inir. = COMBINE —1605, 

Combine (kómboixn) v. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
combiner or late L. combinare join two and 
two, f. com Com- + bini two together.] 1. 
trans. To couple or join together; to join in 
action, condition, or feeling; to conjoin, 
associate, ally. 2 To cause to unite or coalesce 
into one body or substance; esp. in Chem. 
1799. 3. To unite (distinct qualities) 1827. 
4. intr. To come together into one body, 
coalesce; esp. in Chem. Cf. COMBINATION 6. 
1712. 5. To unite together for a common 
purpose; to form a union, spec. for some 
economic, social, or political purpose; to 
form a combination 1605. Also fig. of things. 
6. In Meas. for M. 1v. iii. 149, perh. = To 
bind. 

1. To c. a sinew cut asunder 1599, God. .C, your 
hearts in one, your Realmes in one Hen. V, v. ii. 
388. Phr. To c. efforts, forces, etc. 3. Combining 
French clearness with old English depth CAR- 
LYLE. 5. When bad men c., good men must 
associate BURKE. Hence + Combi'nement, 
combination. Combi*ner, one who or that which 
combines. 

Combine (ko-mboin, kómboi-n), sb. 1610. 
{f. prec.] t A conspiracy. b. U.S. collog. A 
combination of persons for commercial, 
political, or fraudulent ends 1887. 

Combined (kémboi-nd), ppl. a. ME. If. 
COMBINE v.  -ED'.] United; confederated ; 
performed by agents acting in combination ; 
produced by combination. Hence Com- 
bi'nedly adv. Combi'nedness. 

Combing (kó"mip), vbl. sb. 1575. |f. 
COMB v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of COMB v. 
2. coner. (usu. pl.) The produce of combing; 
hairs combed off ; borders, etc., made of these 
1656. 

2. The baldnesse, thinnesse, and. .deformity of 
their haire, is usually supplyed by borders and 
combings 1656, Comb. c.-machine, one for 
combing wool, 

Combing (kó*mip) ppl. a. 1857. [f. as 
prec. + -ING?.] That combs; esp. of a wave 
(see COMB v. 3). 

Combing, var. of Coamina. 

Combless (k6"-mlés), a. 1596. [See -LESS.] 
Without a comb (in various senses; see 
COMB sb. '). 

Combre, obs. f. CUMBER. 

Combretaceous (kombrité^fos), a. 1864. 
If. L. Combretacee (f. generic name Com- 
bretum — L. combretum kind of rush) + -ovs; 
See -ACEOUS.] Bot. Of or belonging to the 
N.O. Combretacez, of which the typical genus 
Combretum consists of trailing or climbing 
tropical shrubs. 

t Comburre, v. 1570. [- OFr. comburer or 


L. comburere burn up.] To burn up. Also 
intr. (for ref.) —1613. So Combu-rrence, 
comburent quality or action (rare). Com- 


bu'rent a. and sb. t burning, causing com- 
bustion (rare). 

Comburgess (kombzrdgés) 1517. [f. 
Com- + BuRGESS, after med.L., AL. com- 
burgensis.] Hist. 1. A fellow-burgess, fellow- 
citizen or freeman of a borough. t 2. One of 
the municipal magistrates formerly chosen 
by and from among their fellow-burgesses in 
certain English boroughs —1835. 

Combust (kómb»st) a. ME. [-L. 
combustus, pa. pple. of comburere burn up; cf. 
OFr. combust.) t 1. Burnt; spec. calcined 


COME 


—1678; adust 1607. 2, Astrol. Of the Planets: 
Burnt up (as it were) by the sun in or near 
conjunction; (app.) extinguished by the 
sun’s light ME. 

2. Planets that are oft Combust. untill the 
opposite motion of their orbs bring them. . Where. 
they may be seen MILT. Hence Comburst v, to 
burn up; to calcine. (Now joc. or affected.) ` 

Combustible (kgmbo-stib’l), a. (sb.) 1599, 
[=(O)Fr. combustible or med.L. combusli. 
bilis, f. combust- (see next, -IBLE).] 1. Capable 
of being consumed by fire, fit for burning, 
burnable. 2. fig. Easily kindled to violence 
or passion; excitable; inflammable 1647, 
GA [sc. substance or matter.) Also fig. 
1688. 

1. Stubble, and such like c. matter GOLDSM, 2, 
The commons, aware of what c, materials the army 
was composed HUME. 3. sb. Tar and other com- 
bustibles 1748. Hence Combustibi-lity, Com- 
bu'stibleness, c. quality. 

Combustion (kombr'stion, -tfon) 1477, 
[- (O)Fr. combustion or late L. combustio, t. 
combust-, pa. ppl. stem of L. comburere burn 
up.) 1. The action or process of burning 
1600; + a conflagration —1604. Also fig. and 
transf. 2. The development of light and heat, 
chemical combination 1477. b. In the obs. 
sense of ‘combination of a body with oxy- 
gen', applied to processes of oxidation un- 
accompanied by evolution of light, as internal 
c., etc. 1800. +3, Path. A burn; also, in- 
flammation —1656. +4, Astrol. Obscuration 
by proximity to the sun. See COMBUST a. 2, 
-1743. 

l. The c. of incense 1867. Spontaneous c.: see 
SPONTANEOUS. In spiritual invisible c. [mounts 
up] one authority after another CARLYLE, The 
inn-yard was in a sort of c. Scorr, Hence t Com- 
bu'stious a. burning; combustible ; tumultuous. 
So Combu'stive a. having the quality of causing. 

Come (kom), v. Pa. t. came (kém); pa. 
pple. come (kom). [OK. cuman = OFris. 
kuma, OS. cuman (Du. komen), OHG. queman, 
coman (G. kommen), ON. koma, Goth. qiman 

i-Gme. *kweman, *kuman.] gen. An elo- 
mentary intrans. vb. of motion expressing 
movement towards the speaker or a point 
where he mentally places himself, towards 
the person spoken to, or towards the person 
spoken of; opp. to go. 

I. 1. To move towards; esp. to reach by 
moving towards; hence, To arrive. Const. 
with infin. with to; vbl. sb. with a; and; pple. 
in -ing; adrb. accus. 2. To move or be 
brought hitherward or fo a particular posi- 


tion. Const. as in 1. MK. 3. To extend, 
reach, to or towards ME. 

1. Here comyn our enmyes CAXTON. 2. The 
winde came Easterly 1033. The..arrows came 
thick among them Dx Fox. The horse..came 


on his head 1804, 3. Does the railway c. near the 
town (mod.). Phr. To c. to an end, a point, ete. 
IL. 1. To fall to one ME. 2. To happen lo, 
befall OE. 3. To flow, be derived, descend 
from, of ME. 4. To enter info 1513. 5. To 
come into existence, appear ME. | 
1, The Papacy came to Alexander the Third 
1074. 2. All things c. alike to all Eccles. 9+ A 
knock came to his door 1849. Phr. To c. into 
head, to one's knowledge. 3. Come of gentle kin 
i. i "will e. of it BUTLER 
Hud. 


58. 4. hion 1825, existence 
1850, contact 1850, play 1850. 5. To churn milk 
till butter c. 1641. 

III. 1. To arrive at in due order ME. ; to be 
present, in due course ME. 2. To reach, 
attain fo, as an end 1475. 3. To come about; 
to arrive, take place ME. 4. To be brought, 
attain fo ME. 5. To become, get to be ME.; 
to turn out to be 1862. 

1. We now c. to the reign of Queen Mary v 
The time must c. 1833. 2. To c. to an understan E 
ing FIELDING, to abusive words SCOTT, to blows 
MACAULAY. 3. How commeth this 1548, For 
March, There come Violets BACON. 4. His Sonnet 
c. to honour Job 14:21. He comes to his ae 
Growth in a Year 1758. 5. To ‘come untie 
Dickens. Law comes rather expensive (mod. 

+ IV. To become, belong fo, befit. [L. com 
venire.] —1670. 

V. Quasi-frans. uses. 
one's part (collog.) 181 
trick), esp. with over (collog.) 17! 
part of (slang or collog.) 1837. 2. 
reach, achieve (dial. and colioq.) 
come or be coming (now rising) siz, e 
in one's sixth year 1675. 


1. To act, to perform 
2; to play (a dodge oF 
at 85; to act the 
To attain to, 
1888. 3. To 
tc. : to be 


COME 


1825. To c. the religious dodge 
r es rond the bully over 1850. 2. To c.a 


oper: AY. Cropper? 3. She is in Fole, and 
1682. 
RUNE uses of parts of the verb. 


dative infinitive, is used : a. attrib. 
1. To come, the dè is to come ME. ; b. absol. The 


(after sb.) `x Bagea 
, 2. Come, the imperative, is used : a. 
fuse 1697. dr (o action, usu, alone with the 


speaker OE. ; b. as a call or appeal implying im- 


or EE poai ae 3. 

resent conj., is used: a. with a fuf jure 

Come owing as subject, as in ‘come Easter’ i.e. 
let Easter come (arch. and dial.) ME.; b. with an 


interval of time (week, month, ete.) following and 


ing a date, as in ‘at, Midsummer come 
a Now dial, ME. 4. Coming, pres. pple;, 
ar ap. se V. 3. b. = ‘I am coming, 


use 

“directly!” 1701. 
VIL With prepositions. . . 
1. The preposition naturally following come is to; 
instead of which, however, any other may follow, 
‘contained or involved, 
Vato, unto, towards, against, on, upon, al out, 
round, beside, near, sneuth, before, behind, 
over, under the point of direction ; before a person, 
atribunal, ete, Relations of other kinds may also 
be considered, e.g. 
along, through, by, over, under, ; 
followed or things passed, with a companion, ete., 

by, in a conveyance, for 
person or thing followed or sought, 

L 


a in specialized senses. To c. across — TO 
meet, meet with; to fall in with by chance. To c. 
at— (= L, accedere). ta. To come so as to be 
present at. + b. To touch or know carnally. €. To 
get at, reach (with effort), obtain. d. To make 
for, attack, To c. by —. To come near, to get 
at; hence, to obtain. To c. into —. a. See II. 


4. tb. To accede to. c. To come into po ion 
of, Toc, of —. a. See. II 3. b. = Become of. 
Toc. on — = Come upon (see below). To c. 
over —. a, See VII. 1. fb. To surpass. €. To 
take possession of (fuo So Come over with 


(Shaks.. d. To bel e. To get the better of. 
To c. round —. = Come over e. Toc. to —. 8 
See VII. 1, b. To succeed in due course to. C» To 
amount to. d. To cost. e. fig. To mean. f. To turn 
in the end to. g. Come to oneself, ete. 


consciousness; to come to one’s righi 
c. under —. a. To rank, fall, be cla: 
b. To be subjected to. To c. unto 
VIL, 1. t b. = Come to. To c. upon —. 
1. b. To attack, invade. c. To make a demand 
or claim upon. d. To become a burden on. e- To 
meet with as it were by chance. To c. within 
—, See WITHIN. 

VIII. With adverbs in specialized senses. 
To c. about. a. = Come round b, c, d. b. To 
ame MEM tc. To fulfil itself Rom, d Jul. I. 

i. 4. 'o c. abroad. To come forth from house 
or seclusion; to appear (urch.). To c. again. To 
return, Toc. along. To move onward (toward or 
with the speaker). To c. away. a. To come on 
one’s way ; see AWAY. b. To come from the place; 
see AWAY. c. To detach itself; see AWAY. d. To 
etd apace. To c. back. To return (hither), in 
space or time, To c. by. To come near; to pass. 
To [pe a. To descend; see DOWN adv. b. 
ee extend downward, c. To fall d. To be 
pra e. To come down upon —: to descend 
k fon severity, hostility, or suddenness 
qe . To come down (with) —: to bring or put 
Mn (esp. money) (collog.) To c. in, a. 'To enter 
Seript) dh. into a house, room, land, ete. t b. (in 
S M in unto ; to have carnal intercourse 
Tu Pa; To move or advance inwards; to arrive. 
$ H Tam, „To get within the opponent's guard. 
ame B submit. f. To be successful in a candida- 
p M, come into power. g. Of things: To be 
bx ngh o given in. h. To begin to be in season, 
place jenen to be opportune. i. To take its 
infor to 'o begin, as a time or season. k. To come 
pd Jo Receive incidentally. 1. To come in upon, 
uito enter one’s mind. "To c. near. To approach 
Cone t order, qualities, etc. ; see NEAR adv.* So 
shin py Toc off. ‚a. To come away from e.g. à 
retire ia ast, etc. b. To become detached. c. To 
Ay IST. oneself from any engagement; 
Qo c off second best, ete. 4 d. Of things: To turn 
Tat, qe to take place. Tf. To pay. To c.on. a. 
or dvance hitherward. b. To advance in growth 
wediydopment. c. To supervene: said of bad 
to her fits of illness, ete. d. To come in course 
action. f. onn. €. To come upon the scene of 
call or aa Cane on? used esp. as a challenge or 
place, a house ct o c. out. a. lit. i.e. out of a 


ee C. b. esp. ‘out into the field’, i.e. 
see DE 'o leave one's employment, e.g. od 
[nos emerge from a contest, competition, 


To appear, 

qu , as the sun, etc. f. To protrude. 
E be come into public view; to become EUM : 
develo ved, as a card. B. To result. i. To 
evident, k. flowers, diseases, etc. j. To become 
decine ne? bo published. 1. ‘To show or 
a forma nsell. m. To make a début. n. To make 
To issu patty into society. To c. out of. a. lit. 
m. b. To escape, c. To extend out of 
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(a place); to project or grow out of. To c. out 
with. To bring out; to utter, give vent to. Toc. 
over. a. lit, To come, passing over; to cross. b. 
To change sides, hitherward. To c. round. a. To 
come by a circuitous route; to come in an in- 
formal way. b. To come with the revolution of 
time or events. c. To veer round, as the wind, toa 
more favourable quarter; to turn favourably in 
opinion. d. To return to a normal state or toa 
better mood ; to recover from a swoon, etc. To c. 
to. a. — OE. tó-cuman to arrive; L. advenire. 
b. Naut. To come to a standstill; also, to come 
close to the wind. c. To come round to accord, 
ora pleasant mood. Now dial, d. To recover (from 
a swoon, etc). To c. up. a. lit. To ascend; to 
come to a place viewed as higher, or as a. centre, 
e.g. the capital or a university. b. To come close 
forward (to). c. To come right forward from the 
rear; esp. toc. up with, to overtake. d. To spring 
up, as a plant. e. To originate, come. into use. 
f. To turn up; to arise in the mind. g. To amount 
10; to equal. h. Naut. To come to a direction. 
i. To slacken (a rope, cable, etc.), as in C. up 
Capstan, i.e. ‘slack the Cable which you heave 
by’. j. In the imperative, a call to a horse. k. 
Marry c. up ! see MARRY int. 

Phrases, C. and go. a. To come toa place and 
depart again; to pass to and fro. b. To be first 
present and then absent; to approach and recede ; 
to arrive and pass, as time, ete. C. your ways: 
see Way sb. IV. 

For other phrases, as c. AMISS, HOME, SHORT, of 
AGE, to ANCHOR, to BLOWS, to CLOSE QUARTERS, 
to GRIEF, to HAND, to HEEL, to LIFE, to LIGHT, to 
the FRONT, to the POINT, to TERMS, up to the 
MARK, to the SCRATCH, etc. see under these 
words. 

Come (kom), sb. (OE. eyme :- *kumis, f. 
*kuman (see prec.); early ME. kime was 
assim. to the verb xm] Approach, arrival, 
coming. (Obs. exc. in comp., as income, etc.) 

C. and go: passage to and fro. Also attrib. 

Come-at-able (kom e-tab’l), a. collog. 
1687. [f. phr. come at + -ABLE; prob. first in 
the neg. uncomeatable.] That may be come 
at or reached ; accessible. 

Co'me-back. 1. An act of retaliation; a 
retort (U-S.) 1889. 2. A return 1922. 

Co'me-by-chance. collog. 1760. One who 
or that which comes by chance; & bastard. 

Comedian  (kómi:dián). 158).  [- Fr. 


comédien, t. comédie ComEDY.] 1. A player in 
comedies; occas., an actor 1001. Also fig. 
2. A writer of comedies 1581. Also attrib. 

1. Are you a C,? SHAKS. V: + Come'diant. 

|| Comédienne (komedie-n). [Fr., fem. of 
comédien.] A comedy actress. 

Comedietta (kdmidieta). 1836. [= It., 


dim. of comedia.] A short or slight comedy. 

\|Comedo (komido. Pl. -o'nes, -08, 
-ons. 1866. [L. comedo glutton, f. comedere 
eat up.] *A small worm-like yellowish black- 
tipped pasty mass which can in some persons 
be made, by pressure, to exude from hair 
follicles. They are found on the cheeks, 
forehead, and nose.' Also, the skin disorder 
in which these are found. 

Come-dow'n, sb. 1840. [f. phr. to come 
down; see COME v.] A downfall; a notable 
reverse. » 

Comedy (komidi). ME. [7 (O)Fr. comédie 
— L. comedia — Gr. xwpyðla, f. Kayupdds comic 
actor, comic poet, f. xduos reyel.] 1. A light. 
and amusing stage-play, with a happy con- 
clusion to its plot. Applied also, formerly, 
to narrative poems, mystery plays, and 
interludes, with a happy ending. 2. That 
branch of the drama which adopts a humor- 
ous or familiar style, and depicts laughable 
characters and incidents. (Occas. personified.) 
ME. fig. of incidents, ete. in real life 1570. 
Also attrib. 

1. Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, Histories, 
& Tragedies (title) 1623. 2. Persons, such as C. 
Would choose. When she would shew an image of 
the times, And sport with human follies, not with 
crimes B. JONS. fig. The great human c. MORLEY. 

Comeliness (kv-mlinės). ME. [f. COMELY 
a. + -NESS.] The quality of being COMELY. 

Hee hath no forme nor comelinesse Zsa. 53:2. 
-.which a Man cannot, with any Face or 
Comelines, say or doe Himselfe BACON. 

Comeling (kv-mlin). arch. and dial. [ME., 
repr. OE. *cumeling, t. COME + -LING'.] An 
immigrant, not & permanent resident; also 
f a novice. 

These new comelings began to molest the home- 


lings 1577. £ e! 
Comely (k»:mli), a. [ME. cumelich, cumli, 


prob. aphet. of t becumelich (X11), f. BECOME 


COMFORT 


+ -1¥'; cf. MHG, komlich suitable (beside 
bekōme suitably; G. dial. kommlich, kómm- 
lich), Du. t komlick fitting.) 1. Fair, pretty, 
beautiful, nice. (As used of persons, it implies 
a homelier style of beauty, which pleases 
without exciting admiration.) 2. Pleasing to 
the moral sense or sesthetic taste; becoming, 
proper, decorous ME. 

1. Comly apparell 1535. Civil-suited Morn. . 
Cherchef't in a comly Cloud MILT. Pens. 125. No 
comlyar creatur of goddes creacyon 1485. Rather 
c. than beautiful GAY. 2. Prayse is c. for the 
vpright Ps. 33:1. Marching home In c. order 
Tora; Hence Co'melily adv. ? Obs. t Co'mely 
adv. 

Come-o'ff, sb. 1634. [f. phr. to come off; 
see Come v.] 1. A finish-up, a conclusion. 2. 
An evasion, excuse for non-performance 
1849. 

Comer (ko-mo1). ME. [f. COME v. + -ER'.] 
1. One who comes; a visitor, an arrival. 
Often qualified, as first c., NEW-COMER, etc. 
+2. Of a plant; A grower. BACON. 

1. All comers : everybody or anybody that comes. 

Comes. 1083. [L., = companion, com- 
rade, f. com COM- + ire, it- go.) a. Ecel. 
Antiq. A book containing the epistles and 
gospels read at mass. b. Mus. The answer to 
the first subject (dux) in a fugue. 

+Comessation. ME. ([-L. comessatio 
(better, comissatio) Bacchanalian revel, 
whence also OFr. comessacion.] 1, Feasting, 
‘riotous eating’ —1642. 2. Eating together 
1686. 

Comestible (kéme:stib’l). 1483. [- (O)Fr. 
comestible - med.L. comestibilis (Isidore), f. 
comest-, pa. ppl. stem of L. comedere eat up, 
f. com COM- + edere eat; see -IBLE.) t adj. 
Fit to eat, edible —1683. sb. Anything to eat; 
pl. eatables. (Usually joc.) 1837. 

1. All the metes of therthe that ben c. CAXTON. 
So 1 Come'stion, eating ; also fig. of fire. 

Comet (ke-mét). ME. [- (O)Fr. comète — L. 
cometa — Gr. xowír;s long-haired, sb. comet 
(for dori xouńms ‘long-haired star’). LA 
celestial body moving about the sun in an 
elongated elliptical, or & parabolic orbit, and 
consisting (when near the sun) of à star-like 
nucleus surrounded with misty light, and 
a train of light or ‘tail’. Also fig. 12. A 
card-game —1742. 3. — Cometes, a genus of 
Humming-birds with long tails 1862, 

1. fig. The grave of him who blazed The c. of a 
season BYRON. Comb.: ¢.-finder, -seeker, à 
telescope of low power and large field, used in 
searching for comets; -wine, wine made in a 
c.-year, reputed to have superior flavour; -year, 
one in which a notable c. has appeared. 

Hence Cometa'rium, a contrivance for illus- 
trating motion in an eccentric orbit. Co'metary 
rtaining to a c. or comets; c.-like. Cometic, 

cometary ; fig. blazing, portentous, erratic. 

one who describes comets. 
‘that part of astronomy which 
treats of comets. Cometo'logy. (Dicts.) 

Comfit (ko:mfit), sb. [ME. confyt - OFT. 
confit, confite :— L. confectum, confecta, subst. 
uses of n. and fem. of confectus, pa. pple. of 
conficere prepare ; see CONFECTION.] A sweet- 
meat made of some fruit, root, etc., preserved 
with sugar; a sugar-plum. Hence t Co'mfit 
v. to preserve, to pickle; esp. to make into 


ES 
Cometo'grapher, 
Cometo'graphy, 


ac. 

Comfiture (komfitiüa). ? Obs. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. confiture, t. confit (see COMFIT) + -ure 
-URE.] f 1. A preparation of drugs. CHAUCER. 
2. A preserve, confection 1558. 

Comfort (ko-mfeat), v. ME. [~ OFr. con- 
forter — late L. confortare strengthen, f. com 
Com- + fortis strong.] t 1. To strengthen ; to 
encourage; to support; to invigorate —1074. 
+2. To aid, abet, countenance. (Formerly 
common in legal use.) —1726. + 3. To cheer 
—1612; to relieve —1798. 4. To soothe in grief 
or trouble; to console. (The current sense.) 
ME. pass. also finir. (for refl.) To take 
comtort ME. 5. To make comfortable (mod.). 

1. Wynges, to c. the bataylles, if nede requyred. 
"To c. the memory LYTE, the 

2. Guilty of 


ME. [-OFr. 
confort - Rom. sb. f. late L. confortare; see 


COMFORTABLE 


preo.] t1. Strengthening; encouragement; 

aid, support, countenance. (Obs. exo. in 

legal phr. aid and c.) —1709. coner. A 

support —1577. f 2. Pleasure, delight —1568; 

relief or aid in want, etc. —1047. 3. Consola- 

tion, solace ME.; the production of content 
and restfulness (mod.); à source or means of 
comfort ME. ; a comforting fact or reflection 

1553. 4. The condition or quality of being 
COMFORTABLE 1814. 5. A thing that ministers 

to enjoyment and content, (Usu. pl. ; opp. to 
necessaries, and luxuries.) 1059. 6. A quilted 
coverlet 1863. +7. As an interjection; = 
Take comfort. SHAKS. 

1. That we may receiue the fruites of the yearth 
to our comforte Bk. Com. frs concr. Oure 
confort and Defender 1455. 3. None else there is 
gives c. to my griefe DRAYTON. When other 
helpers fail and comforts flee 1847. Nobody. .can 
lose a penny by me—that is one c, SCOTT. 4. In 
peace and c. WORDSW, 5. Creature comforts: food, 
etc. So home comforts. 7. Wint, T. Iv. iv. 848. 
Hence Co*mfortful a. fullofc. Co'mfortless a., 
~ly adv., -ness. 

Comfortable (kv-mfəıtăb’l), a. (sb.) ME. 
[- AFr. confortable (mod.Fr. is — Eng.), f. 
conforler ; see COMFORT V., -ABLE.] 

A. adj. I. 1. Strengthening or supporting 
(arch.) ME.; t helpful —1725.. t 2. Affording 
pleasure or delight —1748; satisfactory; 
tolerable (collog.) —1728. 3. Consolatory: of 
persons (obs.) or things (arch.) ME. 4. Afford- 
ing or fitted to give tranquil enjoyment and 
content. (This and II. 2 are the current 
Senses.) 1769. Also absol. 

1. The c. expectation of Immortality BERKELEY. 
This c. cordial 1744, 2. The c. Sense PELA [Soda] 
Presence HARTLEY. His [the boy's] Skull seems 
to be of a c. thickness 1728. 3. For heauens sake 
peas €. words SHAKS. 4. In c. circumstances 


II. With pass. or neut. sense. f 1. In a state 
of consolation; cheerful 1765. 2. Free from 
pain and trouble; at ease 1770; collog. of per- 
sons, placidly self-satisfied 1856. 

1, His c. temper forsook him Timon m1. iv. 71. 
2. Let it freeze without, we are c. within SCOTT. A 
motherly c. woman 1878, 

B. sb. t 1. That which gives comfort; pl. 
comforts —1075. 2. a. A worsted covering for 
the wrist. b. A COMFORTER for the neck. c. 
(U.S.) = COMFORT sb. 6. 1835. 

Hence Co'mfortableness, the state of being c. 
Co'mfortably adv. in a c. manner, 

f Comforta'tion. Also con-. ME. [- 
OFr. confortacion (mod. -tion) = late L. con- 
fortatio strengthening; see COMFORT v., 
-ATION.] Comforting; delight —1485; streng- 
thening —1626. 

t Comfortative, a. and sb. [ME. con-, 
7 OFr. confortatif, -ive in same sense, — late 
L. conforlativus ; seo COMFORT V., -ATIVE.] adj. 
Having the quality of comforting —1683. sb. 
A cordial Also fig. —1742. var. f Co'm- 
fortive. 

Comforter (ko-mfoito). ME. [-AFr. 
confortour = OFr. confortéor; see COMFORT 
V., -OUR, -ER*. As a title of the Holy Ghost 
tr. eccl.L. consolator (Jerome, Augustine), 
rendering Gr. vapdxAyros (in Vulg. paraclitus) 
PARACLETE.] 1. One who or that which com- 
forts or consoles. In Theol. the Holy Spirit. 
12. A small kind of spaniel -1790. + 3. One 
who aids, countenances, or abets. (Chiefly 
legal.) —1570. 4. A long woollen scarf worn 
round the throat 1833. b. = COMFORT sb. 6. 
(U.S.) B. A baby's dummy teat 1898. 

1. The doctor is the best of comforters FIELDING. 
WYCLIF John 14:16. See also JOB 8b,3 

Co'mfortress. rare. ME. [- OFr. confor- 
leresse, fem. of conforlére comforter; see 
-ES8'.] A female comforter. 

Comfrey (ko-mfri, ko:m-)) ME. [- AFr. 
cumfirie, OFr. confire, confiere (mod. dial. 
confier, etc. with var. confierge :- med.L. 
*confervia, tor L. conferva, f. confervére intr. 
heal, prop. boil together.] The Eng. name 
of Symphytum officinale (N.O. Boraginacez), 
a tall plant, with rough leaves; formerly 
esteemed as a vulnerary. Also applied to 
other plants. 

Comfy (ko-mfi), a. 1829. collog. (orig. in- 
fantile or feminine). = COMFORTABLE. 

Comic (ko:mik). 1576. [- L. comicus — Gr. 
KwuKÓs, f. «Quos ; see COMEDY, -I0.] 
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A. adj. 1. Of, proper, or belonging to 
comedy, as dist. from tragedy. 2. Burlesque, 
funny 1839. 3. = COMICAL 4. 1751. 

1. C. opera is the opera of comedy, not ‘comic’ in 
the vulgar English sense 1878. 

B. sb. t 1, = COMEDIAN 1, 2. 1738. 2. col- 
log. = c. paper 1889. 3. quasi-sb. The c. : that 
which is c. 1842. 

Comical (ko:mikál, a. 1557. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL*; see -ICAL.] ti. = Comic 1. —1725. 
t 2. Trivial, low; opp. to fragical, or elevated 
-1087. +3. Like the ending of a comedy; 
fortunate. (Opp. to fragical.) -1677. 4, 
Mirth - provoking, humorous; ludicrous, 
laughable. (The ordinary sense.) 1685. 5. 
Queer (collog. and dial.) 1793. 

1. One Plautus, a comicall t 1577. 3. But 
Comicall was the end of Job FULLER. 4. But the 
dog E Foote] was so very c., that I was EP 
to..laugh it out JOHNSON. Hence Comica-lity, 
e. or comic quality. Co'mical-ly adv., -ness. 

| Comices, sb. pl. rare. 1533. [Fr. — L. 
comitia (cf. notice, etc.).] = COMITIA 1. 

Comico- (ko:miko) comb. f. L. comicus, 
Gr. Kapuxés. 

Co'micry. rare. 1850. 
Comic action or practice. 

Coming (k»:min), vbl. sb. ME. [f. COME v. 
-ING'.] 1. The action of the vb. COME : draw- 
ing near; arrival, advent. t2. Access —1715. 
Coming in. a. Entrance, commencement, etc. 
1586. fb. A means of entrance —1719. c. pi. 
Revenues, receipts; income 1599. 

Coming, ppl. a. 1460. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*.] 1. Approaching in space or time. 2. 
Inclined to make or meet advances; forward 
1 


If. Commo + -RY.] 


1. The comming morne Mids. N, v. 1. 372. In- 
dications of a c. storm MACAULAY. 2. Sometimes 
c., sometimes coy SEDLEY. 

Comintern (kg-mintam). 1925. [Russ.] 
The international organization, 1919-1943, of 
the Communist Party. 

Comitadji (kemite-dgi). 1903. [— Fr. comi- 
tadji - Common Balkan f. Turk. komita — Fr. 
comité COMMITTEE + -ji.] A band of irregular 
soldiers. 

ll Comitatus (komitet5s) 1875. [L., 
collective deriv. of comes, comil-, com- 
panion.] 1. A body of comites; a retinue of 
warriors or nobles attached to the person of a 
king or chieftain. 2. An (English) county, as 
in posse comitatus, q.v. 

|| Comitia (kómi-fiá), sb. pl. 1625. [L., pl. 
of comitium, f. com Com- + -itium, noun of 
action f. it-, ire go.) 1. Rom. Antig. An 
assembly of the Roman people for electing 
magistrates and passing laws. Formerly Co- 
MICES. 2. An assembly (rare) 1625. 3. A name 
formerly given to the Encenia at Oxford 
1714. 

Comitial (komi-f'À), a. 1533. [— L. comi- 
tialis, f. prec.; see -AL'.] Of or pertaining 
to the Roman comitia, or to some modern 
assemblies. 

Comity (ke-miti). 1543. [- L. comitas, f. 
comis courteous ; see -ITY.] Courtesy, civility, 
urbanity; kindly and considerate behaviour 
towards others, as c. of manner, etc. 

Comity of nations : a. The courteous and friendly 
understanding by which each nation respects the 
laws and usages of every other, so far as may be 
without prejudice to its own rights and interests. 

» erron. The company of nations mutually 
practising this. 

Comma (koma). Pl. commas (formerly 
-aes); as L. or Gr. commata (ko-mátà). 
1586. [- L. comma — Gr. xóuua piece cut off, 
short clause.] 1. In Gr. Rhet. and Pros.: A 
group of words less than a colon (q. 
Hence t A short member of a period. 2. 
punctuation-mark [now,] used to separate 
the smallest members of a sentence. (Often 
erron. said to be the mark of a short pause.) 
1589. fig. — Break, pause 1602. 3. Mus. A 
minute interval or difference of pitch 1597. 
4. One of the quotation-marks now called 
ipee de RAE 1705. 

" y): a butterfly (Grapta comma albus 
with a white c.-shaped Sus Ed denide cb 
the wing. C. (bacillus) : a bacillus of curved shape, 
said to be present in cholera. 

Command (kóma:nd) v. [- AFr. com- 
(m)a(u)nde — AFr. comaunder (mod. comm-) += 
late L. commandare, f. com Cow- + mandare 
commit, enjoin.] 1. To order, enjoin, bid 
with authority or influence. (For const. see 
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quots.). Also fig. of things. absol. ME. 2. 
order to come or go to, from, into md 
away, here, home, etc. ME. fig. To cause u 
come 1611. f 3. To demand with authority: 
occas. with of or from —1786. 4. trans, To m 
authority over; to be master of; to sway 
rule ME. Also fig. absol. To have the con, 
mand 1601. 5. To have at one's call or dis. 
posal 1561. 6. To exact, compel (respect, oto, ) 
1591. 7. To dominate; to control; spec. sald 
of the artillery of a fortified eminence 1003; 
to overlook 1697. + 8. = COMMEND —1690, ` 

1. C. mee any seruice to the worlds end Much 
Ado 11. i. 271. The Scriptures we are commanded 
to search A.V. Transl. Pref. If you can c. these 
Elements to silence Temp. 1. i. 23. lacob had 
The rule of life whieh religion tomano Gen; 40: 39, 

ich religion com 
He. ES anded Paul gi mmands FROUDE, 
. Man to c., and woman to obey T) 

2. To c. them off DE Fox. fig. 1 will c. EE 

3. Cymb. 1. v. 9, 4. The 
haughty Dane commands the narrow Seas MAR- 
LOWE. absol. Born to c, 1799. To c. his old soldiers 
1848. To c. oneself 1706. 5. "T'is not in mortals to 
C. success ADDISON. It is not every day I can c. 
that sum BURKE. C. me while I line Two Gent, 
MI. i. 23. Phr. Yours toc. 6. She. must, .c. your 
sympathy 1802. 7. The vantage ground of Truth: 
a hill not to be commanded BACON, A Window 
commanding a very lovely view RUSKIN. Phr. To 
c. a suit of cards (mod.). 8. Phr. To c. to God, 

Command (kóma:nd), sb. 1552. (f. prec.) 
1. The act of command: bidding 1591, 
2. A COMMANDMENT 1552. 3. The faculty of 
commanding; rule, control, sway. Also to. 
1593. 4. Power of control; mastery; posses- 
sion with full power to use 1642. 5. Coercion 
1692. 6. The power of dominating surround- 
ing country 1628; range of vision 1697. 7, A. 
position in which one commands; e.g. a naval 
commander's post. 8. The body of troops or 
district under a commander 1592. 

1. Doeth the Engle mount vp at thy commaund 
Job 39:27. 3. High c. Spake in his eyes BYRON, 
To] have the c. of a ship PEPYS. 4. Phr. C. of 

inguage, words, etc, At c.: ready to receive or 
obey orders; available to use, spend, etc, 6. His 
c. of the passes of the Alps FREEMAN. 7. District 
Commands (Home) Aldershot 1880. 8. Colonel 
Dodge ordered the c. to halt 1841. The city of 
Paris is to be divided into four commands 1871. 

Comb. : c.-in-chief, supreme military c. ; -night, 
the nights on which something is performed by 
(royal) c. 

Comma:ndable, a. 1640. [f. COMMAND v. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being commanded. 

Commandant (kománda-nt), sb. 1087. 
[-Fr. commandant, or It., Sp. -ani see 
NT.] A commanding officer : irrespective of 
rank. Applied often as a foreign title, as the 
c. from Seville. Hence Commandarntship. 

t Comma:ndatory, a. 1059. [f. com- 
mandat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. commandare 
COMMAND + -0RY*.] Mandatory —1070. 

l| Commandee'r, v. 1881. [-S.Afr.Du. 
kommanderen — Fr. commander.) To com- 
mand for (or as for) military service. Also 
fig. and gen. 

Commander (kíma:ndoi. ME. [-OFr. 
comandere, -éor, AFr. -dour (mod. -deur) = 
Rom. *commandator, -ato'r-; see -ER*] l. 
One who commands, or has the disposal of; 
one who exercises authority, a leader. 2. 
spec. The officer in command of a military 
force 1598. b. In the Navy: An officer who 
ranks above a first lieutenant 1450. 3. The 
administrator of a COMMANDERY, & COM- 
MENDATORY 1611. 4. Hence, a member of à 
higher class in certain Orders of Knighthood 
1846. 5, A large wooden mallet or beetle 
1573. t6. Surg. = AMBE-1783. i 

1, King and C. of our Common-weale Tit. 4. ine 
247. C. of the Faithful (cf. ADMIRAL); a title of the 
caliphs, first assumed (c 640) by Omar I. 2. oe 
mander-in-chief. The supreme commander, S, 
all the military land forces of a State. b. In The 
vested in the President. c. In the Navy: =d 
senior officer in any port or station holding os 
mand over all other vessels within assigned linh 
nm Comma'ndership, the office or pos! 
of c. 

Commandery, -dry (kóma-nderi, E 
1534. [- Fr. commanderie, f. commander ds 
COMMAND v., -ERY.] f 1. A benefice hel X 
commendam —1807. 2. esp. in Hist. AD ber 
or a manor belonging to an Order of Kn 
and placed under the charge of one s 3. 
(with title of commendator, COMMAND! 


a 0 
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Occas. 8 lied to the buildings 1712. 
ok of d Commander in an order 
d Knighthood 1611. t4. The office ofa 
x der —1630. +5. A district under a 

ander —1813- 2 

2 b. The C. here. “js a fine old House of Timber, 
in the Form of a Court DE For. 

‘Commanding (kéma-ndin), ppl. a. 1483. 
tt. COMMAND v. + -IN@?.) 1. gen. Possessing 
or ex: command, ruling, controlling. 
2 Indicating Or expressing command 1591. 
3, Dominating by height or position ; having 

look 1634. 

a ide ou officer 1796. 2. The majesty of c. 
beauty MASSINGER. 3. A high and c. turret 1634. 
0, views in. literature EMERSON. Hence Com- 
ma'nding-ly adv., "ness (rare). 

r Commandite (komándi-t). 1844. [Fr., t 
commander in sense to entrust.] ‘A company 
to which persons advance capital without 
assuming the functions of partner, or in- 
curing any responsibility’ (Littré). 
Commandment (kóma:ndmént) (ME. 
commiauyndement (4 syll.) ~ OFr. comande- 
ment (mod. comm), f. comander COMMAND; 
gee -MENT.] 1, An authoritative order or 
injunction; & precept (arch.). 2. esp. A 
divine command ME. spec. (pL) The Ten 
Commandments of the Mosaic Decalogue ME. 
‘Also used allusively 1577. 3. slang. The ten 
commandments; the ten finger-nails (esp. of 
a woman) 1540. t 4. The action or fact of 
commanding; bidding —1676. t 5. Authority, 
control; military command —1641. f 6. Old 
Law. ‘The offence of inducing another to 
transgress the law’ —1641. 

1, To the contrary I haue expresse c. Wint. 7.1. 
1,8. 2, A newe commaundement geve I vnto you 
TINDALE John 13:34. 2 Hen. VI, I. iii. 145. 5. 
Haue I commandement on the pulse of life John 


Ty, ii. 92. 

| Commando (kóma-ndo). S. Afr. 1834. 
[- Pg. commando, t. commandar COMMAND v.] 
A party called out for military purposes; & 
(quasi-military) expedition (esp. of the Boers) 
against the natives. 

Commandress (küma:ndrés) 1592. (f. 
COMMANDER + -ES8'.] A female commander, 
Also fig. 

Commandrie, -ry, vars. of COMMANDERY. 

fCommark. rare. 1612. [- Sp. comarca 
7 med.L. commarca, -cia, -cha, f. com COM- + 
marca MARCH sb.*] Border-country —1654. 

Commata, L. and Gr. pl. of COMMA. 

+Commaterrial, a. (See Com-.] Identical 
in material. BACON. 

Commatic (kémm-tik), a. rare. 1844. [— 
late L. commalicus ^ Gr. xoauarwós consisting 
of short clauses, f. xdupo, -uar- comma; see 
+10.) Consisting of short clauses or lyric 
irme So Co‘mmatism, c. character. 
Contes curable, à. = COMMENSURABLE. 
(oriümpasure (kóme:g'ür, v. 1014. [See 
ol To equal in measure or extent. 
EM full-grown will, Cireled thro’ all 
Co: «C. perfect freedom TENNYSON. 

j mmeate (kouni,eit), v. ? Obs. 1655. 
Seed pa. ppl. stem of L. commeare 
ced ana x f. com Com- + meare go; 
*. Ir. To pass 
à a Aet pass to and fro, penetrate 
mme il faut (kom il fọ"), adj. phr. 
1756, [Fr.] As it A SAA N 
a emorate (kéme-more't), v. 1599. [- 
t ii ad pa. ppl. stem of L. commemorare, 
Mexony) M- + memorare relate, f. memor (see 
of or dl l. trans. t a, To make mention 
Du earse. b. To mention as worthy of 
Writing. an to celebrate in speech or 
sole mnity ps cell ET remembrance by some 
lebration 1638. 3. Of t : 
To be a memorial of 1766. "b a 
tion 1695; S 'apler did c. unto her. -the Prohibl 
happy de We are called upon to c. a revolution 
Dates, LAS its consequences ATTERBURY. 3. 
memora m c. events D'ISRAELI. Hence Com- 
Temoratin, HG having the attribute of com- 
one who g; also as sb, Comme-morator (rare), 
a. (rare) commemorates. Comme'morato'ry 
dorh, » commemorative, 
[5 (Oye emoration (kóme:móré'-fon. ME. 
860. preg commemoration or L. commemoratio ; 
1631, p. JION.) 1. ta. Recital, mention 
. Eulogistic mention 1823. 2. A 
remembrance by some solemnity 


or celebrati 
bration ME. b. A service, or a prayer, 
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in memory of a saint or of a sacred event ME. 
c. At Oxford, an annual celebration in 
TY of the Founders and Benefactors 

1. b. Yet there were several [names] worth c. 
BYRON. 2. To celebrate the c. of the most 
glorious death of thy Son Bk. Com. Prayer. The.c. 
of the Martyrdom of King Charles Ist 1779. 

Commence (kómens) v. [ME. comence 
- OFr. com(m)encier (mod. commencer) :— 
Rom. *cominitiare, t. com Com- + L. initiare 
INITIATE.) 1. trans. To begin, enter upon. 
2. intr. with infin. To begin to do ME. 3. intr. 
To make a start ME.; to begin to be; to start 
as (arch.) 1642. 4. [tr. med.L. incipere.] To 
take a full degree in any faculty at a uni- 
versity ME. Also transf. and fig. 

1. Commencing with the Sun his Toil 1696. Phr- 
To c. an action, a suit, proceedings, ete. 2. And 
comenced to loue hir anonright ME. 3. Here the 
anthem doth c. SHAKS. The time. . when pig is to 
c. bacon SOUTHEY. 4. He. .that hath comensid in 
art Wycur. This is mi year to commens 
of art G. Harvey. Hence Comme'nceable a. 
that can commence (sense 4) or be commenced. 
Comme-ncer, one who commences. (Obs. in 
sense 4 of the verb.) 

Commencement (kjmensmént). Earlier 
com-. ME. [-(O)Fr. commencement; see 
prec. -MENT.] 1. The action or process of 
commencing; beginning; time of beginning. 
2. The action of taking a full degree; esp. at 
Cambridge, Dublin, etc., the great ceremony 
when these are conferred ME. Also transf. 
and fig. 

1. The Origin and Commencement of this greefe 
Haml. 111. i. 185. 

Commend (kómend) v. ME. [- L. com- 
mendare, f. com Com- + mandare commit, 
entrust; cf. COMMAND MANDATE.) 1. To 
give in trust or charge; to commit. 2. To 
present as worthy of acceptance or regard ; 
to direct attention to, as worthy of notice; 
to REcomMEND ME. 3. gen. To praise ME. 
Also absol. t4. To set off; to adorn or 
grace -1044. 5. To recommend to kindly re- 
membrance (now arch.) 1463. 6. Eccl. To 
bestow in commendam. Also absol. 1610. 7. 
Hist. To place under the protection of & 
feudal lord 1867. 

1. To her white hand see thou do c. This seal'd 
vp counsaile L.L.L. III. i. 169. I comende you my 
wyfe..& my children CAXTON. 2. Harts-ease. .is 
commended for a rupture COGAN. le. vnto you 
Phebe our sister Rom. 16:1. 3. C. it, or come and 
mend it 1634. 4. What..more commendeth a 
woman than constancie LYLY. Phr. C. me (us) to: 
= ‘give me by choice’. Orig. of a person. Hence 
Comme'nder. f Comme'ndment. 

+ Comme'nd, sb. 1470. [- Fr. commende 
(in sense 1), and from prec.] 1. Eccl. = COM- 
MENDAM 1. Sc. -1513. 2. Commer 
—1608. 3. A ting, remembrance —1645. 

2. Speak in his just c. Per. 1. ii. 49. 3. Tell her I 
send to her my kind commends Rich. II, 1. i. 38. 

Commendable (kómendàáb'D, a. ME. 
{-(O)Fr. commendable — L. commendabilis ; 
see COMMEND V., -ABLE.] 1, Proper to be 
commended, laudable. t2. Commendatory 
1576. Hence Comme'ndableness. Com- 
me:ndably adv. 

| Commendado'r. 1580. (Sp. comendador.} 
A commander. 

Commendam (kóme:ndeem). 1563. [acc. 
sing. of eccl. L. commenda — L. commendare 
COMMEND v., in phr. dare in commendam, to 
give (sc. a benefice) in charge or trust.] 1. In 
the phrase in commendam: used of _the 
tenure of a benefice ‘commended’ or given 
in charge to a clerk or layman to hold with 
enjoyment of the revenues until an incumbent 
was provided or for life. (Abolished in Eng- 
land in 1836.) Also transf. 1658. 2. As English 
sb. (with pl.) The tenure of a benefice held as 
above 1563; the benefice or office so held 1607. 

Comme ndatary- 1539. [- med.L. com- 
mendatarius (in same senses), f. commendat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. commendare; see COM- 
MEND v., -ARY!.] 1. adj. = COMMENDATORY 2. 
2. sb. a. Eccl. A commendator. b. gen. A 
commissioner. 

Commendation 
[Earliest in liturgical use, —( n 
mendation — L. commendatio, f. as prec. + -io 
“JoN.] 1. The action of COMMENDING ; + giving 
in charge 1583; approval, recommendation 
ME. 2. (gen. in pl.) Remembrances sent to 


(keméndé!-fon). ME. 
O)Fr. com- 
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those at a distance; respects, greetings 
(arch.) 1529. t3. A thing that recommends 
—1697. 4. Liturg. (gen. in pl.) An office com- 
mending the souls of the dead to God ME. 
5. Feudal Law. The cession by a freeman of 
himself and his lands to the protection of a 
feudallord 1818. 6. Eccl. The giving of bene- 
fices in commendam 1883. 

1. You haue deseru'd High c. A.Y.L. 1. ii, 275. 
This letter of owre c. EDEN. 2. Aftyr my moste 
herty commendacions WOLSEY. 3. Good-nature 
is the most godlike c. of a man DRYDEN. 

Commendator (k)-méndéto:. 1561. [= 
L. commendator one who commends, in med.L. 
as in senses 1 and 2; f. as prec.; see -OR 2.) 
1. One who holds a benefice in commendam 
1561. t2. The president of a COMMANDERY 
—1088. 3. — COMMENDADOR 1583. 

Commendatory (kjmendütori. 1555. 
[- late L, commendatorius, f. L. commendator; 
see prec., -ORY *.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the attribute of com- 
mending or recommending. 2. Holding a 
benefice in commendam 1682. 3. Pertaining to 
feudal commendation 1867. 

1. C. letters 1555. C. prayer: one commending a 
dying person to God's mercy. 2.C.abbots BURKE. 

B. sb. t 1. A commendatory fact or word 
—1716. t2. A knight-commander -1762. t3. 
One who holds a benefice in com 
—1726. t4. = COMMANDERY —1702 

1. A sufficlent evidence and c. of his own plety 


Mint. 

til Comme'ndum. = COMMENDAM 2. 

Commensal (kjmensá). ME. (-Fr. 
commensal or its source med.L. commensalis, 
f. com Com- + mensa table; see -AL'.] 

A. adj. 1. Eating at the same table. 2. Biol. 
Applied to animals or plants which live as 
tenants of others and share their food (dist. 
from parasitic) 1877. 

B. sb. 1. A messmate 1460. 2. Biol. A com- 
mensal animal or plant 1872. Hence Com- 
me'nsalism, a c. condition. Commensa'- 
lity, c. state. So t Commensa-tion, eating 
at the same table. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Commensurable (kjme-nsitirab’l, -für-), a. 
(sb.) 1557. [- late L. commensurabilis (Boe- 
thius), f. com Com- + mensurabilis MEASUR- 
‘ABLE; cf. Fr. commensurable.] 1. Having, or 
reducible to, a common measure ; measurable 
by the same standard. 2. Proportionable in 
measure, eto.; proportionate to 1045. t3. 
Measurable (by something) —1660. Also as 8b. 

1. Mind is not c. with Sj DovE. Hence Com- 
me:nsurabi'lity, c. quality. Comme nsurable- 
ness, c. quality or state. Comme'nsurably adv. 

Commensurate (kjmensiürét, -far-), a. 
1641. [- late L. commensuratus (Boethius), f. 
com Com- + menauratus pa. pple. of mensur- 
are; see MEASURE V., -ATE*.] 1. Having the 
same measure; coextensive. Const. with, 
+ to. 2. Of corresponding extent or degree; 
proportionate, adequate. Const. to, with. 
1649. t3. Corresponding in nature (with, to) 
—1678. 4. = COMMENSURABLE 1 (rare) 1690. 

1. Matter and gravity are always C. BENTLEY. 
2. You know how it can act when its power is €. 
to its will BURKE. Hence Comme'nsurate-ly 
adv., -ness. 

+ Commensurate (kómensiüre!t, -für-), v. 
1643. [f. prec.; see -ATE?.] 1. intr. To agree 
or square with (rare). 2. trans. To make 
commensurate, to proportion —1711. 3. To 
reduce to à measure or standard; to define 
the extent of —1660. 

Commensuration (kóme:nsiüré' fon, -für-). 
Now rare. 1526. [In sense 3 — late L. 
commensuratio (Boethius), f. as prec. + -to 
ON; senses 1, 2 app. f. COM- + MENSURA- 
TION.] 1. The measuring of things against 
each other. + 2. Measurement —1082. 3. The 
action of proportioning, or fact of being 
proportioned ; proportion 1626. 

3. A c. or proportion between the Body moved, 
and the force BACON. 

Comment (koment) sb. ME. [- L. 
commentum invention, contrivance, (in Isi- 
dore) interpretation, comment, f. comment-, 
pa. ppl. stem of comminisci devise, contrive; 
see next.) t 1. An exposition; a comment- 
ary -1877. 2. A remark or note in explana- 
tion or criticism of a literary passage; an 
annotation 1509. Also collect. and fig. 1589. 
3. The action of commenting ; criticism 1847. 
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1. This tretys..this lytil coment 1475. 2. Some 
Comments clear not, but increase the doubt 


CLEVELAND. fig. Some adopted the c., others 
stuck to the text BURKE. 
Comment (ke-ment, kéme-nt), v. 1450. 


If. prec., or Fr. commenter ; in sense 1, —med.L. 
commentare, L. -ari, devise, invent, frequent. 
of L. comminisci (see prec.).] t 1. trans. To 
devise, invent (esp. in a bad sense) —1596. 
2. trans. To furnish with comments; to 
&nnotate (arch.) 1599. 3. intr. To write ex- 
planatory or critical notes (on, upon) 1611. 
4. To make (unfavourable) comments (on, 
upon) 1591. t5. To ponder —1602. 

1. SPENSER F.Q. VII. vii. 53. 2. To c. an author 
JOHNSON. 4. Not an eye that sees you, but is a 
Physician to c. on your Malady Two Gent. 11. i. 42. 
5. Rich. III, 1v. iii. 51. 

Co'mmentaried, ppl. a. rare. [f. COM- 
MENTARY sb. or v. + -ED.] Chronicled; an- 
notated. G. DANIEL. 

Commentary (ko:méntüri). 1531. [-L. 
commentarius, -arium adj. used subst. (sc. 
liber book, volumen volume), f. commentari ; see 
COMMENT v.] t 1. A note-book (rare) —1538. 
2. A memoir; in pl. memoirs, historical 
records (less formal than a history). (Chiefly 
Hist.) 1538. 3. A treatise consisting of a 
series of comments on a text 1538; also 
transf. and fig. 

2. Cesars Commentaries 1547. 3. The com- 
eod of Auicen and Aueroyes BALE. 3. fig. 
A just Pronunciation is a good C. 1748. 

Commentate (ko-ménte't), v. rare. 1794. 
[app. back-formation from COMMENTATOR.] 1. 
trans. = COMMENT v. 2. 2. intr. = COMMENT 
v. 3—5. 1859. 

Commentation (koménté'fon) 1579. [- 
L. commentatio, t. commentat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of commentari; see COMMENT v., -ION. For 
sense cf. comment, commentary, etc.) t1. 
A comment; a commentary —1712. t2. 
Invention, concoction —1734. 3. The making 
of comments 1833. 

2. By subtile commentations, and wild inferences 
NORTH. 

Co'mmentator. 1641. [- L. commentator, 
f. as prec.; see -OR 2.) 1. The writer of a 
CoMMENTARY (sense 3). 2. An eyewitness 
whose description of & ceremony, sporting 
event, etc., is broadcast. 

1. Cornelius à Lapide, a. .great Commentatour 
upon: holy Scripture 1641. Hence Commentato:- 
rial a. pertai ning to a c. or commentators. 
[nec NS} ip, the office or performance 
of a c. 

Commenter, -or (ko:méntoz, kóme:ntoa). 
ME. |f. COMMENT v. + -ER!, -OR 2.] One who 
comments. (Obs. in spec. sense.) 

f Commentitious (komenti:fos), a. 1614. 
If. L. commenticius, -tius (f. comment-, see 
COMMENT sb.) + -0U8; see -ITIOUS'.] Feigned, 
fictitious, lying 1849. 

Commerce (komous), sb. 1537. [- Fr. 
commerce or L. commercium trading, merchan- 
dise, (earlier in actual evidence) intercourse, 

com Com- + merz, merc- merchandise. 
Orig. stressed on second syll] 1. Exchange 
between men of the products of nature and 
&rt; buying and selling together; exchange 
of merchandise, esp. on a large scale between 
different countries or districts 1587. 2, Inter- 
course in the affairs of life; dealings 1537. 3. 
Intercourse of the sexes; esp. in a bad sense 
1624. + 4. Interchange (esp. of letters, ideas, 
etc.) —1741. t5. Communication -1757. 6. 
Cards. A game in which barter is the chief 
feature 1732. 

1. There c. plenty brings from foreign coasts GAY. 
Chamber of. Commerce: see CHAMBER 8b. 2. He is 
now in some c. with my Ladie Twel. N. 111. iv. 191. 
For..c. be had between God and us HOOKER. +Of 
good leasant to meet. 

Commerce (kómS-18), v. 1587. [f. prec.; 
in sense 1 perh. through Fr. commercer. 
Cf. late L. commercari, -iari.] t 1. intr. To 
trade, traffic 21660. 2. To hold intercourse or 
communication, associate with (arch.) 1596. 

1. To c. and exchange with one another 1660. 2. 
With..looks commercing with the skies MILT. 
Pens. 39. Hence +Commerrcer, a trader; a 
person that one has to do with. 

Commercial (kóm5-1fAl), a. (sb.) 1687. [f. 
COMMERCE + -IAL.] 1. Engaged in com- 
merce; trading. 2. Of or relating to com- 
merce or trade 1744. 3. Such as passes current, 
in the transactions of commerce 1752. 4. 
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Viewed as a matter of profit and loss 1882. 
5. sb. = Commercial traveller 1855. 

1. A rich c. city BURKE. 2. The c. History of. . 
Japan 1744. C. Laws 1765. C. freedom M*CUL- 
LOCH, A c. crisis MILL. 3. C. morality 1879. The 
enerally not quite pure 1865. 4. A c. 


success 1882. 

Phrases. C. letter, note: sizes of writing paper in 
U.S. C. traveller: an agent for a manufacturer, 
etc., who travels over a district, soliciting orders. 

Hence Comme'rcialism, the c. spirit and 
practice. Commerrcialist, one engaged in com- 
merce; an adherent of commercialism. Com- 
mer:cia‘lity, c. quality or nature. Comme'rcíal- 
ize v. to make a matter of trade; to subject to 
commercialism. Comme"'rclally adv. 

t Commigra:tion. 1627. [- L. commi- 


gratio, f. commigrat-, pa. ppl. stem of com- 


migrare; see CoM-, MIGRATE.) Migration; 
esp. on a large scale —1755. 
t Commilitant. 1577. [- commilitant-, 


pres. ppl. stem of L. commilitare soldier with ; 
See COM-, MILITATE, -ANT.] A fellow-soldier 
-1728. So t|| Commilito. 

Comminate (ko-mineit), v. 1611. [- com- 
minat-; see next, and -ATE*] trans. To 
anathematize. Also inir. Hence Co:m- 
minative a. conveying a commination (rare). 
Co'mminator. Co:mminatory a. denunci- 
atory. 

Commination (kominé^fon) 1460. [-L. 
comminalio, t. comminat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
comminari menace; see -I0N.] 1. Denuncia- 
tion of punishment or vengeance; loosely, 
denunciation (mod.). 2. Liturgy. A recital of 
Divine threatenings against sinners; part of 
an office appointed to be read in the Church 
of England on Ash-Wednesday and at other 
times. Also, the whole office. 1552. Also 
attrib. 

1. The terrible comminacion and threate. .in the 
dod vnto the byshoppe of Ephesy MORE. 
eir orthodox c. of all taxation 1865. 
Commingle (kómi-ng', v. 1626. [See 
Com-.] To mingle or mix together; to blend. 
Comminute (kg-minidt), v. 1626. [- com- 
minul-, pa. ppl. stem of L. comminuere, f. 
com COM- -- minuere lessen.] 1. trans. To 
reduce to minute particles; to pulverize, 
triturate. 2. transf. To divide minutely or 

into small portions 1667. 

1. To c. hard bones 1880. 2. To c. Bloud 1667, 
patronage SIR H. TAYLOR. Hence Co-mminuted 
ppl. a. reduced to minute particles; Surg. broken 
into several pieces, as in c. lure. 

ution (kominizfon) 1578. [- 
late L. comminutio, f. as prec. + -io -ION.] 
1. Reduction into small fragments ; pulveriza- 
tion, trituration. Surg. Cf. Comminuted. 1820. 
2. transf. 1751. 

2. This natural and necessary c. of our lives 
JOHNSON. 

t Commis. 1573. [-Fr. 
deputy, delegate, clerk —1779. 

f Commise, v. [- Fr. commis, -ise, pa. 
pple. of commettre; see Commit. Cf. DEMISE 
v., DEMIT v.*] Earlier f. COMMIT v. 

Commiserable (kjmi-zéráb'l, a. 1609. 
If. COMMISER(ATE + -ABLE. Cf. abdicate, 
abdicable; predicate, predicable.] Deserving 
commiseration. 

Commiserate (kómizéreit) v. 1000. [- 
commiserat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. commiserari, 
-are, f. com CoM- + miserari lament, pity, f. 
miser wretched; see -ATE?.] 1. trans. To feel 
or express pity for; to compassionate. 2. To 
condole with 1655. 

1. This great victory..did move the Britains 
more to c. than to fear 1706. 2. The aptitude. . 
to c. and comfort 1767. Hence Commt'serat- 
ingly adv. + Commi:serator, one who com- 
miserates. 


Commiseration (kjmi:zéré-fon). 1585. 
[7 L. commiseratio, t. as prec. ; see -I0N.] The 
action of commiserating; sorrow for the 
affliction or distress of another; pity, com- 
passion. 

3006 no man help him, nor take c. vpon his infants 


commis.) A 


Commissar (komisá-). 1918. [Russ. — Fr. 
commissaire — med.L. commissarius COMMISS- 
ARY.] The head of a government department 
of the U.S.S.R. So Commissa'riat 1918. 

Commissarial (komisé?-riàl a. 1702. (f. 
med.L. commissarius COMMISSARY + -AL'.] Of 
or pertaining to a comi . 

Commissariat (komisé*riüt) Also -ot. 
1609. [partly — med.L. commissariatus ; partly 


«issued by the Lord Chancellor, api 


COMMISSIONAIRE 


= Fr. commissariat; see -ATE'.] 1, Se, Law, th 
commissary court; the office, jurisdiction, 
or district of a commissary. 2, Mil, That 
department charged with the duty of pro» 
viding food and supplies for the army 1779, 

. transf. 1812. 4. Food-supply 1861. Algo 


attrib. 

3. There is no c. for supplying London Sourury, 

Commissary (ko'misüri. ME. [- med L 
commissarius officer in charge, f. commiss-. 
see next, -ARY'.] 1. One to whom a Special 
duty or charge is committed by a superior 
power; a commissioner; a delegate. 2, Ecc], 
An officer exercising jurisdiction as the 
representative of the bishop in parts of his 
diocese ME. 3. Eng. Univ. ta. At Oxford, 
the Vice-Chancellor. b. At Cambridge, an 
assistant or assessor to the vice-chancellor in 
his court 1797. 4, Mil. An officer or official 
who has charge of the supply of food, stores, 
and transport; falso, formerly, one who 
inspected musters 1489. 5. A superior officer 
of police (in France) 1855. 

1. fig. Great Destiny, the C. of Go 
The Commissaries for victuall 1623. cea 
of the Musters 1633. 

Phrases. C. court. a. The court oj ! 
b. Sc. Law. A sheriff or onn 


spec. (Mil.) the 
Hence Corm- 


missaryshi:p, the office of a c. 

Commission (kjmi-fon), sb. ME. [= 
(O)Fr. commission — L. commissio, -On-, f. 
commiss-, pa. ppl. stem of committere COMMIT; 
see -ION.] 1, Authoritative charge to act in à 
prescribed manner. 2. Authority committed 
to any one 1480; spec. that of an officer in 
the army or navy 1672. 3. An instrument 
conferring such authority ME.; spec. the 
warrant by which an officer in the army 
or navy is appointed to the rank and com- 
mand he holds 1643. 4. An office conferred 
by such a warrant 1708. 5. The condition of 
being authoritatively entrusted or given in 
charge 1573. 6. A body of persons charged 
with some specified function 1494. 7. The 
entrusting of (authority, etc., fo) 1883. 8. A 
charge or matter entrusted to any one to 
perform 1570. 9, Authority given to act as 
agent for another in business 1622. 10. A pro 
rata remuneration for work done as agent 
1725. 11. The committing (of crime, eto.) 
1597. 

1. I have it in c., to comfort the feeble minded 
Bunyan. 2. Act within your C. SELDEN. spec. 
Cowards must lay their bought Commissions down 
1705. C. of the peace: the authority given under 
the Great Seal empowering certain persons to act 
as Justices of the Peace. 3. Whil'st our C. from 
Rome is read Hen. VIII, nm. iv. 1. My c. [as 
lieutenant] had been made out MARRYAT. Phrases 
(combining senses 2 and 3, and sometimes 0): C. 
of array (see ARRAY); Tc. of bankruptcy, & C. 
ting com- 
missioners to administer a bankrupt’s estate on 
behalf of the creditors ; c. of lunacy, a c. issued to 
investigate whether a person is a lunatic or not. 
5. In commission. Of an office: Placed by warrant 
in the charge of a body of persons, instead of the 
ordinary constitutional administrator. Of a py 
of war: Manned, armed, and ready for sea; sail 
also of the officer in command. So Out of c. 6 
The Parnell C. (mod.), 8. If I can execute any 
little c. for you DICKENS. 9. Sold by c. from the 
makers DE For, 11. Sinnes of omission and €. 
Howson. 

Comb.: c.-agent, -merchant, an agent, etc, 
who transacts business for others on the principle 
of percentage; so c.-business; -broker, an agent 
for the sale or purchase of ‘commissions in the 
army or navy. 

Commission (kómi:fon), v. 1661. [f. prec. 
sb.] 1. trans. To furnish with a commission 
orlegal warrant. 2. To empower; to entrus 
with an office or duty 1683. 3. To send on 
a mission 1697. 4. To give a commission or 
order to or for 1790. PERS for 

1. Commissioned to ride the circuit FULLER, p 
the ‘Adamant: of fifty guns BENTINCK. The p 
ships we c. BURKE. 3. A chosen band He, an 
commissions to the Latian land, In threat nint 
embassy DRYDEN. var. + Commi'ssionate 
senses 1-3). i 

Commissionaire (komi:sioné-r). 1765. [^ 
Fr.] i1. One entrusted with small bur: 
missions; a messenger or light pore 
spec. One of the Corps of Commissionair® 


cOMMISSIONAL 


ation of pensioned soldiers, started 
a on in 1859, eme to act as 
messengers, etc. 
porters, ional (komi-JonàD, a. 
med.L.. (AL) commissi: 
sau}. Of or pertaining 
t Commi'ssionary, a. 1600. 
igsionarius adj. ; See COMMISSION, -ARY '.] 
‘Appointed by warrant; delegated —1049. 
‘Our judges. „are either ordinary or c. HOOKER. 
Commissioner (kómi-fonax) 1448. [= 
med.L. commissionarius sb.; see COMMISSION, 
apt “ER. P. One appointed by com- 
mission to Carry out some specified work; 
a delegate; & member of & commission. 
b. A member of a permanently constituted 
government board 1532. c. The representa- 
tive of the supreme authority in a district, 
governmental department, etc. 1535. 2. A 
bookmaker (slang) 1860. 3. Occas. = COM- 
MISSIONAIRE (mod. ). » 
1. One of the. .commysioners to make inquisi- 
cion of these thre pointes 1557. b. Charity 
Commissioners for England and Wales 1886. c. 


Special C. in Bechuanaland 1884. 
Tord High C.: the representative of the Crown at 


di annual General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, Hence Commi:ssionership. 

Commissive (kğmi'siv), c. 1810. (t. Com- 
yassion (sense 11) + -IVE, after omission, 
omissive.] Characterized by commission. 
Commi'ssively adv. 

Commissure (ky:misitia). ME. [~ L. com- 
missura, f. commiss: eo COMMISSION, -URE.] 
1. A joining together; the place where two 
bodies touch or unite; a joining, juncture, 
seam. 2. The line of junction or angles of the 
two lips, eyelids, etc. 1755. 3. Various bands 
of nerve-substance, which connect parts of 
the brain, the two sides of the spinal cord, 
etc, 1809. 4. Bol. The line of the cohering 
faces of two carpels, moss-cells, etc. 1830. 
Hence Commissu'ral a. of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of a c. 

+Commi'stion. ME. (-med.L. com- 
mistio, var. of commixtio COMMIXTION.] 
= COMMIXTION, COMMIXTURE —1007. 

Commit (kémi't), v. ME. [- L. committere 
join, practise, entrust, (med.L.) consign to 
custody, f. com Com- + mittere put, send (see 
MisstoN).] 1. To give in charge or trust, en- 
trust, consign fo. 2. spec. To consign officially 
to custody or confinement 1467. 3.To refer or 
entrust (a bill) to committee 1621. t4. To 
charge with a duty or office —1549. 5. To 
perpetrate or perform (in a bad sense); as, 
REE etc. 1490. Also tabsol. —1600. 
M To put together 1545; to engage (parties) 
E opponents, to match (with) 1612 ; to embroil 
mp 7. To involve, compromise 1770; to 
Pledge by implication fo 1839. 
te alle thy y" to god EARL RIVERS. 

4 ] ting (to paper, etc. history, 
Temory, the earth, the flames, ete. 2. tomytted 
a i n for felony 1467. Committed for cheating 
Td pnma. 5. absol. C. not with any mans 

roe pouse Lear 111. iv. 83. (joc.) ‘Committing’ 
uns Diskar, 6. I apprehend everything from 
i [: mmitting the army with Buonaparte 1815. 

"Vipmitting short and long [quantities] MILT. 
Ta ithout committing the honor of your sove- 
TS UNIUS'. Committed to the slave trade 
T.H eee To c. oneself to an evil line of conduct 
that EWMAN. Hence Commi-ttable, -ible a. 
Co Tay be committed. Committter, 

PM ent (kómitmént) 1611. If. 
iu -"MENT.] 1. The action of entrusting, 
Sing in charge, or commending 1677. 2. 
gee on of committing to custody, or the 
or order ion committed 1621; a warrant 
The. acti ‘or imprisonment 1755. 3. Legisl. 
ean ion of referring or entrusting (a bill, 
iL emitte 1640. + 4. = COMMISSION 
“1798, eG +5. Hostile engagement (rare) 
mitted (to) Panting oneself or being com- 

2. This AAE i m SpA 1864. 
Braoksronp, b pM between the c. and trial 

the c. H. Wauore E the motion till the day 
5 country are too great un commitments of 
^ ‘ommittal (kómi-tàl), 1625. [ 
7ALi] The actio ^ 5. [f. as prec. =P 
MENT, n of committing; COMMIT- 


1540. [- 


Commi 
iem mittes (see below). 1495. [f. CowwrT 


I (kemiti:), rson to whom somi 
- 1. A p 
cl e om sí 
e, trust, or function is committed. Obs. 
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exc. in Court of Committees (of Guy’s Hos- 
pital). 2. Law. A person to whom the charge 
of a lunatic or idiot is committed 1765. 

1. To the. . Four and Twenty Committees of the 
Honorable the East-India Company 1681. 2. She 
was the c. of the lunatic 1884. 

TI. Now (kómiti) A body of persons ap- 
pointed or elected for some special business 
or function. (Each member was originally 
called a committee in sense I. 1.) 1621. Also, 
+ a meeting of such a body —1742. Also attrib. 

Tn the usage of Parliament, etc. C. of the whole 
House: the whole of the members sitting as a 
Committee to consider the details of a measure 
which has been committed, or for kindred pur- 
poses, as in the C. of Ways and Means, etc. 
‘Standing C.: a permanent committee to deal with 
all matters within a particular sphere, during the 
existence of the body appointing them. Hence 
Committee'ship, the office or function of a c. 
(now in sense I. 2). 

Committor (kómitó:u). [f. ComMIT v. + 
-0R 2.) Law. A judge (usu. the Lord Chan- 
cellor) who commits a lunatic or idiot to the 
custody of a committee (see COMMITTEE I. 2). 

Commix (kómiks), v. ME. [f. L. com- 
mixtus, first adopted as commizt pa. pple., 
whence commir. See s. v. MIX.] To mix or 
mingle together; to blend. Now arch. or 
poet, Also intr. 

Profit must with honour be commix'd 1596. intr. 
These elements. .c. together daily 1519. Hence 
Commi'xed, -mirxt ppl. a. var. + Commi'xt 


v. (rare). 

Commirxtion, -xion. ME.  [-late L. 
commüzrtio, f. commirt-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
commiscére; see Cow-, MIXTION.] = COMMIX- 
TURE (now only in sense 5). 

Commixture (kómi-kstiü1). 1588. [- L. 
(late L.) commiztura; f. as prec. + -UnE.] 1. 


The action of mixing or mingling together 
1592. 2. The condition or product resulting 
from this; a mixture, a compound 1593. t3. 
Complexion 1588. f4. Sexual union 1682. 
5. The putting of a small piece of the host 
into the chalice, typifying the reunion of 
body and soul at the resurrection 1850. 

1. By a c. of good and euil Actes BACON. 2. 
Demetrius was a C. of vertues, and vices CORN- 
WALLIS. 3. L.L.L. V. i. 296. 

Commodate (komódet). 1727. |- L. com- 
modatum loan, subst. use of n. of commodatus, 
pa. ppl. of commodare accommodate, lend; cf. 
Fr. commodat.] Rom. Law. A free loan, for 
use, of anything not perishable. 

t Commode, a. 1637. [- Fr. commode adj. 
in same senses; see next.] 1. Convenient, 
suitable —1740. 2. Accommodating; usu. in 
EA bad sense -1760. Hence t Commo-dely 

e. 

Commode (kémd"-d), sb. 1688. [- Fr. 
commode, subst. use of commode adj. (prec.) 
= L. commodus; see COMMODIOUS.] 1. A tall 
head-dress formerly worn by women, con- 
sisting of a wire frame-work variously covered 
with silk or lace. t2. A procuress 1753. 
3. A piece of furniture with drawers and 
shelves; a chest of drawers; & chiffonier 
1786. 4. An article of furniture enclosing à 
chamber utensil; a close-stool 1851. 

1. Wir'd Comode. .Cock'd Three Stories high 
D'URFEY. 

t Commo:derate, a. rare. 1647. [- late L. 
commoderatus brought into the right measure, 
exact; see CoM-, MODERATE a.] Brought into 
due measure ; commensurate fo. So t Com- 
moderation. 

Commodious (kómo"-dies), a. ME. [- Fr. 
commodieur or med.L. commodiosus, f. L. 
commodus of due measure, convenient, f. 
com Com- + modus measure. See -0US.] 
+ 1. Profitable, of use -1751. 2. Convenient 


(arch.) 1549; fopportune —1750. + Of per- 
sons: Accommodating. SHAKS. 3. Con- 
venient for accommodation, shelter, etc. 


(arch.). 1568; absol. roomy, spacious (the 
current sense) 1553. t 4. Of life, living: En- 
dowed with conveniences —1663. 

1. Nothing. .c..., except fyshe BOORDE. 2A 
work c. inform DIBDIN. A c. drab Tr. d: Cr. v. ii. 
197. 3. C. to winter in Acts 27:12. C. dwellings 
Bewick. Hence Commo'dious-ly adv., -ness. 

Commodity (kómo-diti. ME. [7 (O)Fr. 
commodité or L. commoditas, f. as prec.; see 
ty.) t 1. The quality of being commodious; 
commodiousness ~—1682. 2. Convenience 
(arch.) 1488;  texpediency —1788; tad- 


COMMON 


Tayre, send thee a beard Twel. N. HI. i. 50. (See 
also D'Israeli Cur. Lit., Usury, and cf. Meas. for 
M. v. iii. 5.) 

Commodore (komedói). 1694. [orig. 
commadore (temp. William III), prob. - Du. 
komandeur- Fr. commandeur COMMANDER; 
but the form suggests Sp. or Pg. influence.] 
1. Naval. An officer in command, ranking 
above captain and below rear-admiral. (In 
the British Navy, a temporary rank, given to 
senior officers in command of detached 
squadrons.) 1695. 2. A courtesy-title given 
to: a. the senior captain when ships of war 
are cruising in company ; b. the senior captain 
in a fleet of merchantmen; C. & captain of 
pilots; d. the president of a yacht-club. 1832. 
3. The commodore's ship 1694; also, the 
leading vessel in a fleet of merchantmen 1769. 

t Commoi-gne. ME. [- OFr. commoi(g)ne, 
t. com Com- + moine monk; cf. med.L. com- 
monachus.) Brother-monk —1070. 

f Commolition. rare. [- commolit^, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. commolere grind up, f. molere 
grind; see -ION.] Grinding together. SIR T. 
BROWNE. 

Common (ko:mon), a. (ME. comun ~ OFr. 
comun (mod. commun) i= L. communis.] 

I. 1. ‘Belonging equally to more than one’ 
(J.); belonging to all mankind alike. 2. Joint, 
united ME. 3. General ME. 4. Of or belong- 
ing to the community, or to a corporation; 
public ME. 5, Free to be used by every one; 
publie ME. 6. Generally known 1568. 17. 
[L. communis.] Generally accessible —1009. 

1. A C. enemy MILT. Sams. 1416. Longing the c. 
Light again to share DRYDEN. 2. This was the 
comyn BU of every man CHAUCER. To make c. 
cause (with). 3. C. notions ABP. THOMSON. 4. C. 
crier, public or town crier. C. seal, the official seal 
of a corporation, So C. Council, all, Serjeant, C. 
hangman. The cok, commune astrologer CHAUCER. 
C. right: the right of every citizen. 5. A theeuish 
lining on the c. rode A.Y.L. m. ii. 33. C. 
woman, prostitute. C. alehouse, lodging-house, etc. 
6. C. bruit, fame, ete. C. scold, nuisance, ete. 

II. 1. In general use; ordinary, prevalent, 
frequent ME. 2. Undistinguished ; ordinary 
ME. 3. Belonging to the commonalty. 
(Occas. contemptuous.) ME. 4, Familiar, not 
specific ME. 5. Of inferior quality or value, 
mean ME.; vulgar, as persons 1866. 6. Not 
ceremonially clean. (In N.T.: — Hellenistic 
Gr. xowós.) ME. 

1. The word is not c, among us 1586. 2. The c. 
Run of Mankind ADDISON. C. manners SWIFT, 
honesty JowETT. Dayes, whether c. OT sacrer 
Bp. HALL. 3. The c. herd JOWETT. C. soldier : one 
without rank or distinction. 4. C. fire. .as well as 
electrical fire FRANKLIN. 5. He is but the com- 
monest clay BYRON. She has rather a c. look 
(mod.). 6. Acts 10:14. 

TII. Technical uses. 

1. Math. Said of a number or quantity which be- 
longs equally to two or more quantities; as in c. 
divisor, measure, multiple, ete. 1594. 2. Gram. & 
Logic. ‘Applicable to each individual of a class or 
group, as c. noun, name, term, etc. b. In L. and 

r., ete.: Of either gender. In mod. Eng. Gram- 
mar: Applicable to individuals of either sex, as 
parent, etc. c. Pros. Of syllables : Optionally short, 
or long. (Marked thus: ¥ or c). d. Anat. Said of 
the trunk from which two or more arteries, veins, 
or nerves are given off, as the c. carotid arteries. 

Phrases (mostly from I.) : 

C. assurances : legal evidences of the translation 


= COMMONLY —1784. 
Common (komen), sb. ME. [Partly repr. 
Fr. commune — med.L. communa, communia 
(see COMMUNE sb. ') ; partly L. commune, or the 
Eng. adj. as sb.] t1. The community or 
commonalty; occas., the commonwealth. 
(L. commune, Gr. 76 xowóv.) —1640. 12. The 


COMMON 


common people. Often = the Commons, 
q.v. -1603. 3. A common land or estate; the 
undivided land held in joint-occupation by a 
community. Now often applied to unen- 
closed or wasteland. 1479. Also fig. 4. Law 
(Also right of c., c. right.) The profit which a 
man has in the land or waters of another; as 
C. of PASTURE, PISCARY, TURBARY, ESTOVERS 
(see these sbs.); = COMMONAGE, COMMONTY 
ME. 5. Eccl. [L. commune, Fr. commun.) A 
Service common to a class of festivals. (Opp. 
to proper.) ME. 

2. The c. is deuided into marchauntes and 
manuaries 1581. Touching the Weale a’ th’ C. 
Cor. 1. i. 154. 3. They enclose oure commens 1550. 

Phrases. The c. (quasi-sb.): (a) that which is 
ordinary; (^) the vulgar tongue A.Y.L. v. i. 54. 
In c., fin general; ordinarily; in joint use or 
possession; holding by several titles, but by 
unity of possession, as tenants in c., etc. ; in com- 
munion; in participation. In the c. of (Sc.): in 
the debt of. 

T Common (ko:mon), v. [ME. comune, orig. 
form of COMMUNE v., with stress shifted to the 
first syll.] I. 1. (rans. To communicate —1548. 
2. intr. To participate, share with, in —1002. 
3. To have intercourse —1555. II. (cf. Com- 
MUNE.) 1. intr. To confer, converso —1590. 
2. trans. To confer about; talk of —1607. 3. 
To administer the Communion to; refl. and 
pass. to communicate —1500. III. (f. COMMON, 
€8,) sb. or adj.) 1. intr. To exercise a right of 
common ~1697, 2. To eat at a common table 
—1766. 

Commonable (ko-monáb'), a. 1620. [f. 
Common v. III. 1. + -ABLE.] 1, That may be 
pastured on common lands. 2. That is or 
may be held in common; pertaihing to com- 
moning 1649. 

1. C, beasts are either beasts of the plough, or 
such as manure the ground BLACKSTONE. 2. C. 
land 1832, rights ROGERS. 

Commonage (ko:monéds). 1010. [f. COM- 
MON sb. (or v.) + -AGE.] 1. The practice of 
commoning; right of common (usu. ‘of 
pasture"); the condition of land held in com- 
mon 1808; coner. common land, à common 
1771. 2. The estate of the commons 1649. 

1. Open fields..shackled with the rights of c. 
A. YOUNG. 2. The whole baronetage, peerage, c. 
of England THAOKERAY. 

Commonalty (ko-monálti. ME. [- OFr. 
comunalté (mod, communauté) - med.L. com- 
munalitas; see COMMON a., -AL', -rTY.] t1. 
A community, commonwealth —1631; a self- 
governing community —1660. 2. A body cor- 
porate 1425. 3. The common people, as dist. 
from ‘the upper classes’; the commons ME. 
t 4, The Commons as an estate of the realm 
—1648. 5, transf. The general body 1594. 

2. The Maire and cominaltie of the Citie of New 
Sarum 1520. 3. Plebs in englishe, is called the 
comunaltee ELYOT. 5. The c. of mankind GALT. 
var. Commona:lity. 

t Commo:nefa'ction. 1619. |f. pa. ppl. 
stem (-fact-) of L. commonefacere admonish 
+ -10N.] An admonition —1679. 

Commoner, compar. of COMMON a. 
Commoner (ko'monoz), sb. ME. [- med.L. 

communarius, f. communa COMMON sb.; see 
-ER*2.] + 1, A burgess —1043. 2. One of the 
common people. (Now used of all below the 
rank of à peer) ME. 3. A member of 
the House of Commons. Now rare. 1648. + 4. 
One who shares in anything -1661. 5. At 
Oxford : An undergraduate who is not on the 
foundation of a college, but pays for his com- 
mons (called at Cambridge a pensioner) 1613. 
6. One who enjoys a right of common 1540. 
Also fig. t 7. A common harlot —1695. 

2. He dyned at a knyghtes bridale, and woulde 
not eate at the bridale of a communer Lp. BER- 
NERS. 6. fig. The Birds, great Nature's happy 
Commoners ROWE. 


Co:mmonish, a. rare. 1792. [f. Common 
a. + -IsH'.] Rather common. 
Commonition (keméni-fon). rare. 1730. 


[7 L. commonitio admonition, f: pa. ppl. stem. 
of commonére remind forcibly; see -10N.] 
Admonition; a formal reminder. So t Com- 
mornitive a. serving as ac. + Commorni- 
tory a. serving to admonish; sb. a com- 
monitory writing. 

Common law. ME. [tr. med.L. jus com- 
mune (Du Cange, where the expression is 
used also of France and the Empire); cf. also 
Fr. droit commun in sense 1.] t 1. The general 
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law of a community, as opp. to local or 
personal customs —1551. 2. The unwritten 
law of England, administered by the King's 
courts, based on ancient and universal 
usage, and embodied in commentaries and 
reported cases. (Opp. to statute law.) ME. b. 
The law administered by the King's ordinary 
judges. (Opp. to equity, eccl. and admiralty 
law, etc.) 1848. Also attrib. Hence Common 
lawyer, one versed in, or practising, this. 

Commonly (ko-monli), adv. ME. [f. COM- 
MON @. + -LY*.] f 1. Generally, universally 
—1656. t2. Unitedly —1503. t 3. Familiarly 
~1590. t4. Publicly -1611. 5. Usually, ordi- 
narily ME. 6. Meanly, cheaply 1891. 

3. SPENSER F.Q. I. x. 56. 5. In this Land the 
mong Ones c. walked Bunyan. Hardly c. civil 
1706. 

Commonness (kọ'mənmės). 1530. [f. 
COMMON a. + -NESS.] 1. The state or quality 
of being common or usual 2. Meanness; 
want of distinction. (Less offensive than 
vulgarity.) 1872. 

1. Communion is a c.. .between God and a man 
1057. C. of use 1876. 

Co'mmonplace. 1549. [tr. L. locus com- 


munis, tr. Gr. xowós ómos (in Aristotle 
simply rózos).] 
A. sb. *4s two words. t1. A passage of 


general application —1581. 2. A notable pas- 
sage, entered, for use, in a COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK 1561. t 3. A commonplace-book —1749. 
*As one word. 4. A statement generally 
accepted; a stock theme; a platitude 1560. 
5. Anything common and trite 1802; collect. 
1732. 6. Commonplace quality 1842. 

2. Whatever in my small Reading occurs, con- 
cerning this our Fellow-Creature [Ass], I do never 
fail to set it down by way of Common Place SWIFT. 
4. The paradoxes of one age often become the 
A of the next JowETT. 6. The c. of 
his [Ad n's] ideas M. ARNOLD. 

Comb. c.-book, a book in which one records 
passages to be remembered or referred to. 

B. adj. [attrib. use of A.; now written as 
one word.] Of the nature of a commonplace; 
trite, trivial, hackneyed 1609. 

A Common-Place Talker STEELE. C. virtues 
MORLEY. The c.: that which is c., commonplace- 


ness. 

Hence Co:mmonpla‘ceness, c. quality. Com- 
monpla:cer, f a c. book; a person who keeps one. 

Co-mmonplace. v. 1609. [f.prec.] 1. trans. 
To arrange under general heads; to enter in 
a commonplace-book 1656. 2. intr. To cite, 
repeat, or utter commonplaces 1609. 

Common Pleas. ME. [repr. AFr. com- 
muns pletz, pl. of plait :- L. placitum; see 
PLEA.] Civil actions at law brought by one 
subject against another. (Opp. to pleas of 
the crown; see Blackstone Comm. III. 40.) 
Used chiefly as a contr. of Court of Common 
Pleas, now merged in the King's Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice. 

Common prayer. 1526. Prayer in which 
worshippers publicly unite; esp. the liturgy 
of the Church of England, set forth in the 
Book of Common Prayer of Edward VI (1549). 
Also, = Common Prayer Book 1712. 

Co'mmon-room. 1670. At Oxford, the 
college-room to which the fellows and others 
retire after dinner. Also fransf. Hence, the 
members of this room, as a body. 

Commons (ko:monz), sb. pl. ME. [Pl. of 
COMMON sb.] 

I. 1. The commonalty ; the lower order, as 
dist. from those of noble or knightly or gentle 
rank. 2. The third estate in the English (or 
other similar) constitution. (In early use 
excluding the clergy.) Hence, the repre- 
sentatives of the third estate in Parliament; 
the Lower House. ME. 

1. Rude Comouns MAUNDEY. Your Highnes pore 
commons 1546. 2. The commons included the 
whole people, not lords 1817. An assembly called 
the house of commons. .to represent the wisdom 
of the whole nation SwIFT. 

IL. 1. Provisions for a community or com- 
pany in common; the common expense of 
such provisions; also the share due to each 
member ME. b. Used as sing. A common 
table; cf. Doctors’ Commons. spec. At Oxford, 
a definite portion of victuals supplied from 
the college buttery or kitchen, at a fixed 
price. 1641. 2, Rations; daily fare 1540. 

1. x S of Bread and Water DRYDEN. 2. Short c.: 
scant 2 


COMMUNAL 


Common sense, -sense. 1535. 
own alo8nos, L. sensus communis.) + 1, An 
internal sense which was regarded as the 
common bond or centre of the five Renseg 
1543. 2. Ordinary, normal, or average under- 
standing. (Without this a man is foolish or 
insane.) 1535. b. Good sound practical sense; 
general sagacity 1726. c. A thing approved 
by common sense 1803. 3. The general sense 
of mankind, or of a community 1596. 4, 
Philos. The faculty of primary truths 1758, 
Also attrib. (hyphened). 

2. Common sense will not teach us metaphysics 
any more than mathematics JOWETT. b. Rich in 
saving common-sense TENNYSON, 


(repr. Gr, 


possessing 
or marked by, common sense: -bly adv. p 


Commonty (ko:menti). ME. [ME. comun- 
ele — OFr. comuneté (mod. communilé) :-. L, 
communitas, -lal-; see COMMUNITY.] t1. The 
commonalty —1600. t 2. A community —1593, 
3. Commonage. Sc. 1540. 4. Land held in 
common; ‘a common’. Sc. 1600, 15. joc. 
for comedy. Tam. Shr. Induct. ii. 140. 

Common weal, commonweal (kg-mon- 
wil). arch. ME. [COMMON a. + WEAL sb.!] 
1. (Prop. two wds.) Common well-being 1469, 
2. = COMMONWEALTH 2. 

Commonwealth (ko:monwelp). 1470. [See 
COMMON a. and WEALTH.] 1. Public welfare; 
general good. Obs. in ordinary use. 2. The 
body politic; a state, esp. viewed as a body 
in which the whole people have a voice or 
an interest 1513. 3. A republic 1618. 4, The 
republican government in Wngland between 
1649 and 1660. 5. transf. and fig. 1551. 

3. Better things were done..under a C. than 
under a King PEPYS. b. Since 1891 the title of 
the federated states of Australia. 5. The Com- 
mon-wealth of Learning 1664, of nations BURKE, 
Hence Co-mmonwealth's-man, t one devoted 
to the c.; an adherent of the English C. (Hist.); 
T gen. a republican. 

Commorancy (ko:mórünsi) 1586. [f. 
COMMORANT; see -ANCY.] Law. Abiding; 80- 
journing; tarrying. var. t Co"mmorance. 

Commorant (ko:mórünt). 1550. [= com- 
morant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. commorari 
sojourn, f. com Com- + morari delay, tarry; 
Bee -ANT.] adj. Abiding, dwelling, resident. 
sb. A dweller, sojourner, resident 1670. So 
t Commora:tion. 

Commorient (komó*-rient), a. 1046. [- 
commorient-, pres. ppl. stem of L. commori die 
with, f. com Com- + mori die.] Dying to- 
gether or simultaneously. Also as sb. 

f Commorrse. [- commors-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. commordére, after remorse.) Compassion. 
DANIEL. 

|| Commot (kn-moat). 1495. [- W. cymud, 
kymut, mod.W. cwmmwd neighbourhood, 
locality.) Welsh Hist. A division subordinate 
to a cantred; occas., a seigniory or manor. 

Commote (kjmó*t), v. rare. 1852. [= 
commot-; see next.] To put into commotion, 
disturb. 

Commotion (kjmó*-fon) 1471. [-(O)Fr. 
commotion or L. commotio, f. commot-; See 
Com-, Motion.] t 1. lit. Continuous or recur- 
ring motion —1650. 2. Physical disturbance, 
more or less violent 1592. 3. Bustle, stir 1616. 
4. Public disturbance ; tumult, sedition 1471. 
1.5. Mental perturbation; agitation —1768. 

2. The billows’ c. SOUTHEY. 4. The open Pis 
your people FULLER. The punishment of 

aders..in a C. HOBBES. 5. Achilles in c. rages 
Tr. & Cr. 11. iii. 185. Hence T Commotioner, 
one who excites or takes part ina C. — i 

Commove (kómü-v), v. Chiefly in pa. pp 9: 
ME. [orig.— OFr. commovoir; see ox 
Move; later f. on Move, with reminiscence 0! 
1. trans. (liL) To move 


L. commovére.) 7 
violently, set in commotion; to ast 2 
To move in mind or feeling; to excite ME. 


1. From its depths commoved, Infuriate ocean 


raves SOUTHEY. lg 
Communal (ko-miunül) a. 1811. E d j 
communal, in OFr. -el, — late L. commu in 
see COMMUNE sb.!, -AL'.] 1. Of or belonging 
a COMMUNE 1811 ; of or pertaining to the (t 
Commune 1871. 2. Of or pertaining Lo 
the) community 1843; esp., in India, rence 
of the racial or religious communities. pt 
Co-mmunalism, a theory of governm! 


cCOMMUNARD 


tes the widest extension of local 
which advoca each. locally definable com- 
Co:mmunalist, & supporter of à 
unal system. Co:mmunali'stic a. of 
or pertaining to this theory. Co:mmunali- 
za'tion, the renderingof anything (e.g. land, 
gas, eto.) ©- Commurnalize v. to render c. 
Qo'mmunally adv. 
Communard (komiunazd). 1874. [- Fr. 
communard, t. commune COMMUNE sb.* + -a 
(depreciatory) “ARD.] An adherent of the 


Commune of Paris of 1871. Also attrib. 
Commune (komiün), sb.* 1792. [- Fr. 
communia, n.pl of L. 


commune - med.L. r 
communis Common, taken as fem. sing. in 
senso ‘group of people having & compos 

^] 1, Hist. As tr. med.L. communa, ei 
s commonalty ; b. a municipal corpora- 
tion; C. a community 1818. 2. In France, & 
small territorial division governed by a maire 
and municipal council 1792; any similar 

division elsewhere 1832. 

2. The average of Ma is neatly Be SR 

to a canton 1837. The C. (of Paris): (a) a 
ody which usurped the BERS of Paris, and 

im a leading part during the Reign of Terror, 

suppressed in 1794; (b) the government on 
communalistic principles 

1871; (c) the principles 
in the latter, 

Commune (ko-midin), sb." 1814. [t. COM- 
MUNE v.; of. converse.) The action of com- 
muning (see COMMUNE v.). 

Commune (kjmiü-n, komin), v. ME. 
[- OFr. comuner share, f. comun COMMON 
@,; 800 COMMON v.] 

t I. Var. of COMMON v. I. 1-3. —1827. 

IL Current senses, now always commune. 
t1. intr, To talk together, converse; to 
confer -1611. 2. intr. To hold intimate 
(mental or spiritual) intercourse (with). (Now 
only literary, devotional, and poetic.) 1071. 
3. intr. To receive the Holy Communion, to 
communicate. (Common in U.S.) 1550. 

1, Acts 24:26. 2. As thus he communed with his 
soul apart, POPE. 

Communicable (kjmiü-nikáb'D, a. ME. 
[- (O)Fr. communicable or late L. commamic- 
abilis; see COMMUNICATE V., -ABLE.] t1. 
Communicating -1677. 2. That may be 
communicated or imparted 1534. +3. Suit- 
able for communication (rare) -1043. 4. 
po 

. Lost bliss, to thee no more c. MILT. P.R. 1. 
2 4. Be. .c. with your inferiours LD. BERNERS. 
Pe nicabb ey, Commurnicable- 
m e quality or faculty of being c. Com- 

'nicably adv. in the way of communication. 

Communicant (kómiv-nikünt). 1532. [- 
communicant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. com- 
Then see COMMUNICATE V., -ANT.] 

Pina 1. One who partakes of the Holy 
NS EON 2. One who, or that which, com- 

[Ree in various senses 1597. 

Bara a nt .1500 Communicants in that Parish 

B. S n anonymous c. 1881. 

1557 et (rare.) 1. Having à part in common 
hanes Furnishing communication 1703. 3. 
t nra communicant (see A. 1) 1834. 
Qo ‘0 €. or overlapping Genera BOWEN. 
È cate: (kómiu-nikeit) v. 1526. 
d ens pa. ppl. stem of L. communi- 
MON a. part, Share, eto., f. communis COM- 
[^ as ~ic-, formative of factitive verbs; 
PAPAE, J 1. trans. To give to another as à 
lo. ENS impart, confer, transmit. Const. 
W 05 re spec. To impart (information, 
+ with o inform a person of. Const. to, 
with, or absol. 1529. 3. i A 
1 Obs, 1582. 4, . 3. To give, bestow. 

(E SACER To share in; to use, or enjoy, 
t ren with: to share with (arch.) 1526. 
partake: Ad PETER ate share —1709. 6. To 
Tirant do he Holy Communion 1549; 
munion t 9. 7. To administer the Com- 
o cohen 1539. 8. intr. To hold intercourse 
Const: A to make a communication. 
into each luere af Rass -1781. 9, To open 
co ; ave communication or 

ntinuity of passage 1731. 


established in Paris in 
and practices embodied 


'o c. a secreate to 1555, in- 
- Thousands, that c. our loss B. 
3 with my affliction Phil. 4:14. 
daily WESLEY. 4 was baptized communicated. 
communicated 161 Whether children ought to be 

ed 1616. 8. No means of communicat- 
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ing with others but by 
of such canals, which 
ARBUTHNOT. A 

with this bedroom 1891. 

Communication (kémidniké‘-fon). ME. 
[f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1, The action of com- 
municating. Now rare of material things. 
2. spec. The imparting, conveying, or ex- 
change of ideas, knowledge, etc. (whether by 
speech, writing, or signs) 1690. 3. coner. That 
which is communicated, as a letter, or its 
contents 1490. +4. Interchange of speech 
—1605. 5. Converse, intercourse 1580. 6. 
Access or means of access between two or 
more persons or places; passage 1684. TI 
Common participation —1771. 8. The Holy 
Communion; its observance (rare) 1610. 
9. Rhet. A figure, in which a speaker assumes 
his hearer as a partner in his sentiments, 
and says We, instead of I or Ye 1553. 

1. C. of commodities 1623, of a disease 1806, of 
motion (mod.). 2. To make Words serviceable to 
the end of C. LOCKE. 4. Euil communications 
corrupt good manners 1 Cor. 15:33. 6. Two vessels 
at different temperatures in c. with each other B. 
STEWART. Lee's communications through South- 
Western Virginia 1864. 

Communicative (kimid-niketiv), a. ME. 
[-late L. communicativus (Boethius), f. as 
prec. ; see -IVE; cf. (O)Fr. communicatif, -ive.] 
1. That has the quality or habit of communi- 
cating ME.; ready to communicate informa- 
tion, etc.; open, talkative 1654. + 2. Com- 
municable -1742. 3. Of or pertaining to 
communication 1670. 

1. That no less C. then Judicious Antiquary 
FULLER. 2. C. Distempers RICHARDSON. 3. A c. 
or social Principle 1710. Hence Commurnica- 
tive-ly adv., -ness. 

Communicator (kjmiü-nike'toz). 1662. 
[f. COMMUNICATE v. + -OR 2.] One who or 
that which communicates. Commurnica- 
tory a. tending to the communication or 
imparting of anything, as t C. letters (Eccl. 
Hist.). 

Communion (kjmiz-nion, -yon). ME. [- 
(O)Fr. communion or L. communio, f. com- 
munis COMMON a.; see -ION. The religious 
uses depend on Chr.L. communio ecclesie. 
catholicw, c. sanclorum, c. carnis Christi, c. 
sancli allaris, etc., and similar uses of Gr. 
xowavía, 1, Sharing or holding in common; 
participation; community. 2. Fellowship 
1553; spiritual intercourse 1600; communing 
(poet.) 1800; t common action —1796. 3. The 
fellowship between members or branches of 
the same church ME. 4. An organic union of 
persons united by common religious faith 
and rites 1565. 5. Community of functions 
1538. 6. Intercourse 1614. 7. Participation 


signs 1865. 9. A system. 
all c. with one another 
-room communicating 


in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper; also, 
the Eucharist ME. 
t b. = C. Service (cf. SERVICE * III. 4, 5) 31575. 


1827. 

Communion table. 1566. [COMMUNION 7.] 
The table used in celebrating the Communion 
of the Lord's Supper. See under ALTAR. 

|| Communiqué (komidi-niké’, || kominike). 
1852. [Fr., pa. pple. of communiquer com- 
municate, used subst.] An official intimation 
or report. 

Communism (ko-miuniz'm). 1843. [- Fr. 
communisme (1840, Estienne Cabet), f. com- 
mun COMMON a.; see -ISM.] 1. A theory of 
society according to which all property 
should be vested in the community and 
labour organized for the common benefit. 
2. Any practice which carries out this theory; 
also transf. 1857. 

2. In these curious creatures C. prevails to its 
Wik extent, one for all and all for one J. G. 

'00D. 


COMMUTE 


Communist (komiunist) 1841. [- Fr. 
communiste, f. as prec. ; see -IST.] An adherent 
of the theory of communism. 
ee The m o of on Dove a 

n in ion is wor! " el 
Communistic a. MES e 

Communitarian (kémid:nité*-riin). 1841. 
[f. COMMUNITY + -ARIAN, after unitarian, eto.] 
A member of a community practising com- 
munistic theories. So Communito'rium, 
the home of such a community. 

Community > (kómiü-niti. [Late ME. 
comunete, see COMMONTY ; later assim. to L. 
communitas, -tat-, f. communis; see COMMON 
@., -TY.] 

I. 1. The quality of appertaining to all in 
common; common ownership, liability, ete. 

1561. 2. Common character; agreement, 
identity 1587. 3. Social intercourse; com- 
munion 1570. 4. Society, the social state 
1052. + 5. Commonness —1646. 

1. Anabaptists, that hold c. of. goods USSHER. 2. 
"The points of c. in their nature WORDSW. 3. Men 
have a certain c. with God in this world 1570. 4. 
[Marriage] is the foundation of c. STEELE. 5. 
1 Hen. IV, m. ii. 77. 

IL. f 1. The commonalty —1700. 2. A. body 
of people organized into a political, muni- 
cipal, or social unity ME. 3. spec. A body 
of persons living together, and practising 
community of goods 1727. 4. transf. and 


fig. 1746. 

2. Those little Communities. . [called] Neighbour- 
hoods 1711. The Jewish c. 1888. The c.: the 
ean of a country (or district); the public, 3. 

rhe Abbot and C. of St. Mary's SCOTT. The 
Mormon c. 1890. 4. Creatures that in communi- 
ties exist WORDSW. 

Commutable (kémid-tab’l), a. 1649. [- L. 
commutabilis; see COMMUTE, -ABLE.] That. 
may be commuted or exchanged. 

Offences not c. by fine 1880. Hence Commu:ta- 
bility, the quality of being c. 

Commutation (kemiuté'-Jon). 1496. [- 
(O)Fr. commutation or L. commutatio, f. com- 
mutat-, pa. ppl. stem of commutare; see Com- 
MUTE v., ON.] 1. The action or process of 
changing or altering; change, mutation. 
1 Obs. 1509. t2. Exchange, barter —1744. 3. 
Substitution, interchange 1597. 4. spec. a 
"The substitution of one kind of payment for 
another; also fig. 1597. b. Law. The sub- 
stitution of a lesser punishment for a greater. 
(See COMMUTE v.) 1824. C. coner. The price 
paid by way of commutation 1707. 5. 
Electr. The altering of the course of an elec- 
tric current. (See COMMUTATOR.) 1870. 6. 
Angle of c : Astron.) the distance between the 
sun's true place seen from the earth, and the 
place of a planet reduced to theecliptio 1751. 

1. Such a scene of revolution and c. SYD. SMITH. 
2. The use of money. .is that, of saving the c. of 
more bulky commodities ARBUTHNOT. 4. The c. 
of Penance 1640. A c, of his own sentence from. 
death to the galleys W. IRVING. The C. of Tithes 
SYD. SMITH. 

Comb.: C. Act, an act for the c. of tithes in Eng- 
land, passed in 1836; -ticket (U.S.), a ticket 
jssued by a railway company, ete., entitling the 
holder to travel, etc., during its currency at a 
reduced rate; a season-ticket. 

Commutative (kğmiü-tètiv, ko:miutetiv), 
a. 1581. [- (O)Fr. commutatif, -ive or med.L. 
commutativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Per- 
taining to exchange. 2. Relating to or in- 
volving substitution or interchange 1836. 

1. C. Justice, is..a Performance of Covenant 
Hoppes. 2. Every . .crime had its c. fine MILMAN. 
Hence Commutatively adv. in a c. manner. var. 
Commu:tato:rial (in sense 1). 

Commutator (ko-miuteitor. 1839. {mod., 
f. as prec. + -OR 2.] He who or that which 
commutes; Electr. a contrivance for altering 
the course of an electric current. 

Commute (kémid-t), v. 1033. [7 L. com- 
mutare change altogether, exchange, f. com 
Com- + mutare change.) 1. trans. To change 
(for or into) ; to exchange 1633; to interchange 
1607. 2. To change an Obligation, etc., into 
something lighter or more agreeable. Const. 
for, into, occ. with. 1633. 3. To change (a 
punishment, or & sentence) for (lo, into) & 
lighter one, or a fine 1642. 4. To change (one 
kind of payment) inlo or for another 1795. 
absol. spec. (U.S.) To purchase and use à 
commutation-ticket. 5. intr. To make up, 
compound for; to serve as & substitute for 
1645. 


COMMUTUAL 


1. May. exchange and c...Moneys currant of 
E into Moneys of. . Ireland 1633. 2. To c. 
a penance 1633, one Duty for another 1723. 3. 
To c. whipping Into money FULLER, punishments 
for fines Lp. BROUGHAM. 4. To c. average receipts 
into a fixed charge MILL. To c. an annuity into 
a capital sum LD. SELBORNE. 5. Perhaps the 
shame and misery of this life may c. for hell 1663. 
Hence Commuter, one who commutes; one 
who holds a commutation-ticket (orig. U.S. 

Commutual (kómic-tiuAl, a. 1602. [f. 
Co-, CoM- + MuTUAL.] Mutual, reciprocal. 
(Chiefly poet.) 

Since.. Hymen did our hands Vnite comu- 
tuall Haml. 1. ii. 170. 

Comose (kó"mó"-s), a. 1793. [— L. comosus; 
see CoMA*, -OsE'.] Furnished with a Coma; 
of seeds: Downy or hairy. var. Co*mous. 

Compact (kompsekt), sb.' 1590. [-L. 
compactum, subst. use of n. of pa. pple. of 
compacisci make an agreement; see COM-, 
Pact. Of. OFr. compact.) A covenant or 
contract between two or more. Used without 
a in phrases, as by c., etc. 1591. tb. Ina bad 
sense : Plot, conspiracy —1652. 

Family c., social c. : see FAMILY, SOCIAL, 

t Compact, sb.* 1601. [subst. use of 
Compact ppl. a.*] A structure; a composition ; 
build; compaction —1817. 

Compact (kómpm:kt), ppl. a.! ME. [-L. 
compactus, pa. pple. of compingere put closely 
together, f. com Com- + pangere fasten. Cf. 
(O)Fr. compact adj.] 

I. pa. pple. arch. 1. Compacted, firmly put. 
together. 2. Composed of 1531. 

1. A farre greater Empire. .and better c. 1636, 2. 
If he c. of iarres, grow Musicall A.Y.L. 11. vii. 5. 

II. adj. 1. Closely packed or knit together; 
dense, firm ME.; not scattered or diffuse 
1642. 2. transf. and fig. 1576. 

1, The c. tissue [of bones] 1831. Paris is c.; 
. [her] strength is collected and condensed wit! 
in a narrow compass BURKE. 2. A man..c., 
instant, selfish, prudent EMERSON. In_verse 
well-disciplined, complete, c. COWPER. Hence 
Compa:ct-ly adv., -ness. 

t Comparct, ppl. a.* 1597. [As compacted 
(xvi-xvit), f. L. compactus, pa. pple. of com- 
pacisci (see COMPACT 8b.) + -ED'; see COM- 
Iu v.*] Joined in compact. Meas. for M. v. 

. 242. 

Compact (kómparkt), v.' 1530. [f. com- 
pact-, pa. ppl. stem of L. compingere; see 
Compact ppl. a.'] 1. trans. To join or knit 
(things) firmly and tightly together, or to 
each other; to consolidate 1530; to condense, 
solidify 1033. Also transf. and fig. 2. To 
make up or compose 1570. Also fig. 

1. The Ligaments, that should c. and keep them 
[Limbs] in their Functions 1709. Now the bright 
sun compacts the precious stone 1712. 2. Who 
out of nothing all things did c. 1652. Hence 
Comparcted-ly adv. (rare), -ness. Compaccter, 
-or. 

t Compa':ct, v. 1535. [In earliest use 
compacted, t, COMPACT ppl. a.* + -ED'; hence 
as finite verb; cf. OFr. compacter, med.L. 
compactare, t. compactum COMPACT sb.!j 1. 
intr. To make a compact —1690. 2, To plan by 
compact 1667. 

1. Slaves could never have a Right to c. or consent, 
LOCKE. 

t Compa-ctile, a. rare. [- L. compactilis, f. 
compact-; see COMPACT ppl. a.', -ILE.] Made 
up by being joined or put together. SIR T. 
BROWNE. 

Compaction' (kómpe-kfon. ME. [-L. 
compactio, f. as prec.; see -ION. Of. OFr. 
compaction in same sense.] The action or 
process of making or becoming compact; the 
state of being so compacted. 

+ Comparction*. 1528. [-OFr. com- 
paction or med.L. compactio (compacter, com- 
pactare); see COMPACT v.*, -ION.] The making 
of an agreement; an agreement made —1539. 

f Compa:cture. 1590. [-L. compactura, 
f. compact-; see COMPACT ppl. a.', -URE.] 
Manner of putting closely together; compact. 
structure —1641 
With comely compasse and c. strong SPENSER. 
Compages (kempé'-dgiz). 1038. [-L. 
compages, f. com COM- + pag-, as in pangere 
fasten, fix.] 1. A whole formed by the com- 
paction of parts; a complex structure. Also 

fig. and transf. 2. Solid structure, consis- 
tency (as a quality) 1660. 
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1. The structure and c. of the human frame 1819. 
fig. The whole c., or fabrick of the Christian faith 
WATERLAND. var. t Compage (cf. jointage, etc.). 

Compaginate (kómps'dsineit) v. 1648. 
[7 compaginat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. com- 
paginare, f. compago, -agin-, syn. of prec.] To 
join firmly together; to connect, unite (lit. 
and fig.). 

The side-pieces which. .c. the whole frame 1648. 
So Compa:gina-tion. 

t Companable, a. ME. [var. in ME. 
(with n instead of the normal ny for OFr. gn. 
‘n mouillé’) of COMPANIABLE.] Sociable, 
companionable —1611. 

t Co'mpanage. ME. [- OFr. companage, 
-penage (whence med.L. companagium) :— 
med.L. companaticum, f. com Com- + panis 
bread; see -AGE. Cf. COMPANION sb.'] Any- 
thing eaten as a relish with bread, e.g. butter, 
cheese, meat, etc. —1679. 

t Compa:niable, a. ME. [~ OFr. com- 
paignable, f. compaigner accompany; see 
COMPANY v., -ABLE; see also the var, COM- 
PANABLE.] Var. of COMPANABLE —1822. 

Companion (kómpze-nyon) sb. ME. [- 
OFr. compaignon :- Rom. *companio, -On-, 
f. L. com Com- + panis bread.] 1. One who 
associates with or accompanies another; a 
mate, a fellow. t2. An associate in some 
Specific or legal relation ; a colleague, partner, 
etc. —1769. 3. fig. of things 1577. 4. As & 
term of contempt. Cf. ‘fellow’. —1764. 5. A 
knight, formerly of any, now of the lowest, 
grade in certain orders 1508, 6, A person 
employed to live with another in need of 
society. (Now usu. of women.) 1766. 7. A 
thing which matches another 1762. Also 
attrib. and quasi-adj. 

1. Companions in sin QUARLES. Boon c.: see 
Boon a. 2. Thyne owne companyon and maried 
wife COVERDALE Mal. 2:14. 3. With no c. but 
a pocket compass 1882. 4. 2 Hen. IV, 1. iv. 132. 
5. C. of the Bath (C.B.). Hence Compa-nionage, 
companionship (rare); the body of (Knight) 
Companions. Compa'nionhood = COMPANION- 
SHIP. Comparnioniess a. without a c. 

Companion (kjmpe-nyan), sb.* 1762. (alt., 
by assoc. w. prec., of Du. fkompanje (now 
kam-)- OFr. compagne — It. compagna (for 
camera della compagna store-room for pro- 
visions, including esp. the companatico = 
COMPANAGE).] A skylight or window-frame to 
admit light to a lower deck or cabin; a 
wooden hood over the entrance of the 
master’s cabin in small ships. Occas. = 
c.-ladder, -way. 

Comb.: c.-hatch, -head, a wooden covering 
over the staircase to a cabin; -ladder, a ladder 
leading from the deck to a cabin; also, the ladder 
by which officers ascend to, and descend from, the 
quarterdeck; -way, the staircase or porch of the 
ladderway to the cabin. 

Companion (kémpe-nyon), v. 1606. [f. 
COMPANION sb.'] + 1. trans. To make com- 
panion or fellow —1803. 2. To go or be with 
as a companion 1622, 3. intr. To keep com- 
pany 1845. 

AE a uen CE 2. Fis atati. pe oom: 
panions the ion on the o; inj lar 
of the piazzetta RUSKIN, tad 

Compa:nionable, a. 1627. [alt., after 
COMPANION sb.', of earlier COMPANABLE, COM- 
PANIABLE.] 1. Fitted for companionship; 
sociable. 2. Fitted to match (rare) 1823. 

A C. life FELTHAM, wit CLARENDON. Hence 
Compa-nionableness. Compa'nionably adv. 

Companionate (kémpx-nyone't), a. 1927. 
[f. COMPANION sb. + aTE*.] C. marriage, 
marriage with legalized birth-control and 
provision for divorce by mutual consent. 

Compa‘nioned, ppl. a. 1820. [f. Com- 
PANION sb.‘ and v. + -ED.] Having, or accom- 
panied by, a companion or companions. 

Companionship (kómps-nyonfip) 1548. 
If. COMPANION sb. + -SHIP.) 1. The relation 
of being a companion; association of persons 
as companions; fellowship. (Also said of 
things.) 2. A body of companions; spec. in 
Printing, à company of compositors working 
together under a clicker 1824. 3. The dignity 
ore Companion in an order of knighthood 
1870. 

Company (ko-mpani), sb. ME. [-AFr. 
compainie, OFr. compa(i)gnie :- Rom. *com- 
pania, f. *companio; see COMPANION, -Y?. In 
the commercial sense orig. dependent on It. 
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compagnia; in the spec. mil. sense on Fr, 
compagnie.) 1. Companionship, fellowship, 
society; falso transf. of things. t+ 2. Sexual 
connection —1616. 3. A number of individuals 
assembled or associated together ME. 4, 
collect. Persons casually or temporarily 
brought into association. More loosely, 
‘People such as prevent privacy’. ME. b, 
The person or persons with whom one habi- 
tually associates 1601. Also fig. 5. A gather- 
ing of people for social intercourse; a circle; 
Tan assembly 1053; society (arch.) 1576, 6. 
A body of persons combined or incorporated 
for some common object; esp. to carry on 
some commercial or industrial undertaking. 
ME. b. The partner or partners in a finm 
whose names are not included in the style or 
title; generally written Co., Comp. 1569, da 
Mil. A body of soldiers ME.; spec. à sub. 
division of an infantry regiment commanded 
by a captain 1590. 8. Naut. (in full ship's c.) 
"The whole crew of any ship, including her 
officers, men, and boys’ 1610, 

1. My sone. . be wele ware of womans companye 
1440. For c.: for company's sake. 7o Keep c. 
(with): to associate with; esp. (vulgar and dial.) to 
court. 3. A compagnie Of sondry folk CHAUCER. 
A c. of horses S. of S. 1:9. 4. C. coming in, they 
made off 1693. b. Phr. To know a man by his 
c. 5. Another of the c. that shall be nameless 
WALTON. To let them see C. FORDYCE. 6. Com- 
panies or guilds 1839. A c. of players DENNIS (J.). 
Joint Stock C. : see JOINT STOCK. Chartered C.: see 
CHARTER v, John C.: see JOHN. 

Company (k»mpàni) v. ME. ([-OFr. 
compaignier, f. compaing, nom. of (the aoc. 
form) compaignon COMPANION sb.'] 1. trans. 
To accompany; to keep company with 
(arch.). t2. To associate in companionship 
—1590. 3. intr. To keep company, consort 
ME.; tto cohabit (with) —1680. Also absol. 
+4. intr. ‘To be a gay companion’ (J.). 
SPENSER. 

1. Best companied when most I am alone DRUMM, 
or HawrH. 2. To c. my heart with sad laments 
MARLOWE. 

Comparable (ko-mpürüb', a. 
(O)Fr. comparable =L. comparabilis ; 
COMPARE v.', -ABLE.] 1. Able to be compared 
(with). 2. Worthy of comparison ; to be com- 
pared (to) 1483. 

2. None c. to hyr in wytte and wysdom CAXTON. 
Co'mparableness. Co'mparably adv. 

t Co'mparate. 1050. [- L. comparatus 
pa. pple. of comparare; see COMPARE v.!, 
-ATE*.] adj. Of comparison, comparative 
—1008. sb. Logic. A thing compared with 
another —1680. So t Compara‘tion, COM- 
PARISON. 

Comparative (kómps'rátiv). ME. [-L. 
comparativus, f. comparat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
comparare; see COMPARE v.!, -IVE, -ATIVE.] 

A. adj. 1, Of or pertaining to comparison 
1602; spec. involving comparison as 8 
method, as c. anatomy, philology, etc. 1675. 
2. Gram. Expressing a higher degree of the 
quality or attribute denoted by the simple 
adjective or adverb, as fru-er, more often. Of. 
Comparison, Positive. ME. 3. Estimated by 
comparison 1597; relative 1774. t4. Com- 
parable —1819. , 

1. An Act of Choice or Preference is a c. Act 
1754. The C. method of investigation MAINE. 
3. The c. claims of pleasure and wisdom JOWETT. 
A matter of c. indifference JEVONS. — 

B. sb. 1. Gram. The comparative degree 
(see A. 2); an adjective or adverb in the com- 
parative degree 1530. t 2. A compeer, rivi 
-1611. f 3. ! One ready to make comparisons 
—1823. 

1. Older and oldest are the ordinary comparatives 
now in use 1873, 2. Gerrard ever was His ful 
c. BEAUM. & Fr. 3. The push of euery Beardless 
vaine Comparatiue 1 Hen. IV, IIT. ii. 67. isi 

Hence Compa:ratively adv. by way of Om 
son; somewhat, rather. Compacrativist, 
who employs the c. method. p 

Comparator (ko:mpáreitoi). 1883. If. En 
prec. + -oR 2.] An instrument for compa 
ing, e.g. the lengths of nearly equal or » 

t Compa'rcioner. ME. [- AFr. = $ 
coca niles -sionier; see COM-, PARCENER- 
Cf. COPARCENER.] = COPARCENER —1597. X 

Compare (kémpé-s), sb.' 1536. [In 
compair, var. of COMPEER; later EAE 
COMPARE v.!; see next.] f 1. An ea m 
COMPEER -1617. 2. Without c.: = "Wi 


COMPARE 


», (Referred later to COMPARE V.; 
ium Hon Hence 1 Comparreless, 
incomparable. 
are (impe? 2). gb. 1589. [f. COM- 
op perh. arising from à false analysis 
^ ‘without compare’ (see 
Chiefly in beyond 


621. Nor are its churches any- 


(past) c. 
E 
Wit beyond Oxford EVELYN. 


thing considerable inc. to 


Compare (kómpa*a), v.' ME. [- (O)Fr. 
comparer — L- comparare pair. match, f. 
compar like, equal, t. com © + par equal; 

peer sb.) 1. trans. TO represent as 


similar; to liken. Const. to. 2. To mark the 
similarities and differences of; to bring to- 
gether for the purpose of noting these. Const. 
Pith, to; together. 1509. 3. Gram. To form the 
comparative and superlative degrees of (an 
adjective or adverb) 1012. 4. intr- (tor refl.) 
To be compared ; to bear comparison ; to vie 
with, rival 1450. 

1. All the things thou c 
compared vnto her Prov 
a Sloe, in shape and taste 
things with small MiL 
(often fig.) : to excham 
Words of one syllable are us 
and est W. WARD. Some ad 
thus; ‘Soon, sooner, soonest X 
«by more and most L. MURRAY. 4. Art, stryving 
do compayre With Nature SPENSER F.Q. II. V. 29. 
Hence Comparer. Comparringly adv. 


desire, are not to be 

He compares it to 
DAMPIER. 2. To c. Great 
P.L. 1. 021. To c. notes 
ws, confer, discuss. 3. 
‘ally compared by er 
erbs are compared, 
“Those ending in ly 


t Compare, v.* rare. 1532. [-L. com- 
parare, f. com COM- + parare get ready, 
provide, etc.; cf. OFr. comparer.) Y. trans. 


To get, acquire 1590. 2. ! To allege 1536. 
1. To fill his bags, and richesse to c. SPENSER. 
Comparison (kjmpserison), sb. ME. [- 
OFr, comparesoun (mod. -aison) L. com- 

paralio, -ión-; see COMPARE v.!, -I80N.] 1. 

The action, or an act, of comparing or 
likening. 2. Capacity of being compared ; 

comparable condition or character. (Always 

with negative expressed or implied.) ME. 3. 

* A simile in writing or speaking; an illustra- 

tion by similitude’(J.) ME. 4. The action, or 

an act, of noting similarities and differences; 
see COMPARE v.' 2. ME. 5. Gram. The action 

g moring an adj. or adv. 1530. 

. The c, of philosophy to a yelping she-do 
Jownrr, 2. A Pallace without c. to Ure 
Ae Phr. Without c., out of all c., beyond all c. 

. Comparisons may sometimes illustrate, but 
prove nothing ‘JuNius". A man. „Full of com- 

pea and wounding floutes L.L.L. V. ii. 854. 
. The Words Great and Little. do import a C. to 

something else 1640, The Sculptor's art is limited 

ps of [Us Sm J. REYNOLDS. A sterre in 
renes ( s] nothinge in comparyson to the sonne 

DEE D, with other things 1646. Penrith.. 

Daea y c., like a metropolis SOUTHEY. 5. 

ive dees he positive, comparative, and super- 

legrees of an adjective or adverb. 

Fit Kona roh; ieee If. prec. sb.] 1. = 

L comparare” 6. 112. In Wyolif as tr. 

lompart (kómpá-t) v. 1575. [- OFr. 

Fi DL or late L. compartiri share with 

+L id AU Com- + partiri divide, share.] 

smaller nee as Q6: 2. To partition into 
ae interior was comparted by willow screens 


sxompartdon, (kompaati:fon) 1624. [= 
Ru. compartitio, t. compartit-, pa. ppl. 
RR N see prec., -ION.] The 
arting; one of 
PAM out and divided. EPE 
nations Wortox .which needed no Com- 
pipartment (k@mpa-atmént). 1504. [- 
p. partiment — It. compartimento, f. com- 
ribi Share; see Compart, -MENT.] 1. A 
partition separated by partitions; a part 
milo ed off; e.g. one-of the divisions of a 
Ri DOTA, a large ship, etc. t2. The 
ies sposition and distribution of the 
n Thee wu design —1730. 
ne ing was divided into thirty-nine com- 


pi 
ments 1873. Comb. c.-bulkhead, one of the 


partitions which doi vof 

Watertight poe ode , he hold of à ship into 
mpa: y 

-lGompartner. 1565. A Co-PARTNER 


C 
(COMPASS (kompas), sb.' (a. and adv.) ME. 
. compas i measure, rule, pair of 
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compasses, f. compasser, see COMPASS v.] 1. 
f Measure, proper proportion —1612; due 
limits (now dial.) 1579. +2. Artifice, in- 
genuity; craft, cunning -1597; an artifice 
—1559. 3. An instrument for taking measure- 
ments and describing circles, consisting (in 
jts simplest form) of two straight and equal 
legs connected at one end by a movable joint. 
Now usu. in pl.; also pair of compasses. ME. 
t4. A circumference, a circle —1655; any- 
thing circular in shape -1681. t5. A circular 
are, sweep, curve —1697. 6. A circumference, 
boundary, enclosing line or limit ME.; cir- 
cuit, girth 1526. 7. Circumscribed area; 
space, area, extent ME. Also transf. and fig. 
8. fig. Bounds, limits; range, reach, scope 
1555. 9. Mus. The full range of tones which a 
voice or instrument can produce 1597. 10. 
Circuit, round; a roundabout course or 
journey (arch.) ME.; & circuit of time 1601. 
11. An instrument for determining the mag- 
netic meridian or one's direction with respect 
to it, consisting of a magnetized needle turn- 
ing on a pivot; used esp. at sea (the Mariner's 
or Seaman's c.) 1515. Also fig. 

1. Phr. By c., with measure and order, regularly. 
Within or out of c. 2. Things that proceede from 
our owne care, and compasse Bacon. Fetches 
and far compasses to bring things to their pur- 
poses LATIMER. 3. BOW-COMPASSES, beam 
calliper-, hair-compasses, etc.: see these sbs. 
5. The shaft..flyeth a round compace ASCHAM 
Toxoph. 6. To touch the c. of a wide subject 
"The Duke's chase, thirty miles in c. 
USE. 7. Of the tryne compas lord and 
gyde CHAUCER. In the C. of a Crown piece 1710, 
(Jig.) of one verse 1734. 8. Within the compasse o! 
mans Wit Oth. 111. iv. 21, of our belief FULLER. 9. 
Haml. 1H. ii. 383. 10. They wenten in compas. 
Daunsinge aboute this flour CHAUCER. Where 
did begin, there shall T end: My life is run his 
compasse Jul, C. V. iii. 25. Phr. To cast, fetch, go, 
set, take a c. 11. C. box: see Box sb. C. card; see 
Points of the c.; see POINT sb To box 
the c. x v.3 Azimuth c.: see AZIMUTH. (Note. 
The dip, surveying, variation. compasses, ete., are 
varieties of the Mariner's compass specially con- 
structed for particular mrposes.) fig. Profit is the 
Compasse by which ‘actious men steer their 
course 1649. 

B. adj. Round, circular, curved. 
techn.) 1523. 

A c. ring, set round with little diamonds CHES- 
TERF. 

C. adv. (Cf. in c.] t 1. In compass —1587. 
12. In a circular arc, curvedly —1655. t b. 
Archery. To shoot c.: to shoot high, so as to 
allow for the curve of the projectile 1630. 
Comb.: (sense 11) c.-boul, -needle, etc.; i C.- 
dial, a portable sun-dial adjustable by an attached 


(Still 


faces uniformly north an south’ (Asa Gray); 
-saw, a saw with a narrow blade for cutting oul 
curves of moderate size ; -timber, curved timber, 
esp. as used for ship-building ; -window, a semi- 
circular bay-window. 

t Co:mpass, sb.* 1573. Corrupt f. COMPOST 


ME. [-(O)Fr. 
as with com- 
repr. Rom. *compassare measure, f. 


passes, 
L. com Com- + passus step, PACE.] t 1. To 
design (a work of art). ME. only. 2. To con- 


trive, devise, machinate (a purpose). Usually 
in a bad sense. ME. 
round ; to make the circuit of ME. Also ahsol. 
4. To close round, as & multitude; to sur- 
round, with friendly or hostile intent; to 
hem in; occas. spec. ‘to pesiege, block’ (J-) 
ME. Also fig. 5. To encircle, environ, lie 
round and enclose. Also with round, about, 
in ME. 6. To surround with ME. 7. To 
grasp with the mind 1576. 8. To accomplish 
1549; to attain 1591. 19. 
—1642. 10, To curve or be curved 1542. 

2. To compasse or imagine the imprisonment of 
the King 1681. 3. The Bisquayn Ship. . wherein 
Magellan compassed the World H. 4. 


Myne enemies..compassed me rounde 
COVERDALE Ps. 26[27 ]:6. fig- All the blessings Of a 
glad father, c. thee about Temp. V. i. 180. 8. Like 
fhe Sea they c. all the land Pope. 8. That were 
hard to com] Twel. N. 1. ii, 45. To compasse 
such a bondlesse happinesse Per. I. il. 24. 10. 
Merry W. ur. v. 112. Hence Co'mpassable a. 
attainable. Co'mpassed ppl. a. + contrived; 
encircled ; circumscribed; T curved, t circular, 
Xarched. Co'mpasser. 


COMPEER 


t Compass, v.* 1557. [See Compass sb.*] 
To Compost —1632. 

Compassion (kómps-fon) sb. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. compassion —ecclL. compassio, f. 
compass-, pa. ppl. stem. of compali suffer 
with, feel pity; see COM-, PASSION.] tl. 
Suffering together with another; fellow- 
feeling, sympathy —1625. 2. Pity that inclines 
one to spare or to succour ME. t3. Grief 
1590. 

2. Every claim to c. that can arise from misery 
and distress ‘JUNIUS’. Phr. To have (} take) c. 
(upon, tof). . 

Compa'ssion, v. rare. 1588. [f. prec., or 
— Fr. t compassioner feel pity (for), f. the sb.; 
see prec.] To have compassion on, to pity. 
Til. A.1v.i.124. Hence Comparssionable a. 
1 pitiful; pitiable (rare). 

Compassionate (kümps-fonét), am. 1587. 
[- Fr. f compassionné, pa. pple. of compas- 
sionner (see prec.) + -ATB*3 cf. affectionate.) 
1. Affected with, or expressing compassion ; 
pitiful, sympathetic. +2. Fitted to excite 
compassion; pitiable, piteous —1767, 

1. It is a fault. .to bee too c. of an Heretique 
Donne. Hence Compa’ssionate-ly adv., -ness. 

Compassionate (kómpse-fone!t), v. 1598. 
[f. prec., or Fr. t compassionner; see -ATE*, 
and cf. affectionate v. (xvi-xvm.] To regard 
or treat with compassion ; to commiserate (a 
person, or his distress, ete.). 

Men. .naturally c. all. . whom they see in distress 
BUTLER. 

Compassive (kómpse'siv), a. 1612. [- AFr., 
OFr. compassif, -ive or late L. compassivus, 
f. compass-; see COMPASSION, -IVE.] Com- 
passionate, pitiful. 

Co'mpassless, a. 1864. 
-LEss.] Without a compass. 

+ Co-mpassment. ME. [-AFr., OFr. 
compassement machination, f. compasser ; see 
Compass v.', -MENT.] Compassing; contriv- 
ance, machination —1593. 

Compaternity (kómpàts-aniti). ME. [- 
med.L. compaternitas, f. compater godfather, 
f. com Com- + pater father; see -my.] The 
relationship existing between godparents 
mutually, or between them and the actual 
parents of a child. 

Compatibility (kompee:tIbi-liti), 1611. [- 
Fr. compatibilité; see next, ary.) The 
quality of being compatible; mutual toler- 
ance, consistency, congruity. 

The c. of such properties in one thing BARROW. 

Compatible (kómpaetib'D, a. 1490. [- Fr. 
compatible — med.L. compatibilis, t. late L. 
compali suffer with; see COMPASSION 8b., 
BLE.) f 1. Sympathetic —1618. 2. Mutually 
tolerant; capable of existing together in the 
same subject; accordant, consistent, con- 
gruous. Const. with. 1532. 

2. Wedlocke and priesthod be not repugnant 
but c. of their nature MORE. Heat is c. with 
Moisture 1688. Hence Compa‘tibleness. Com- 
pa-tibly adv. 

+ Compa'tient, a. ME. [- OFr. compacient 
or compatient-, pres. ppl. stem of late L. 
compati; see prec., -ENT.] Suffering along 
with, sympathetic, compassionate 1646. 
So t Compa‘tience. 

Compatriot (kómpé'triot, -pee't-), 1611. 
[- (O)Fr. compatriote — late L. compatriota 
(tr. Gr. avpnarpuórns); see COM-, Patriot.) A 
fellow-countryman. attrib. anà adj. Of the 
same country 1744. 

They. .are ready to think a c. braver. „and more 
deserving than any foreigner TUCKER. And 
"Wolfe's great name c. with his own COWPER. 
Hence Compatrio'tic a. of or pertaining to 
compatriots ; belonging to the same country. 
Compa‘triotism, the position of being com- 
patriots; c. feeling or sympathy. 

Compear (xompi?-a), v. Se. 1450. [ME. 
compere — comper-, tonic stem of OFr. com- 
pareir i= L. comparëre, f. com Com- + parére 
come into view. Cf. APPEAR.] + 1. To appear 
-1661. 2. Sc. Law. To appear in a court, 
either in person or by counsel 1450. So Com- 

arance. 

Compeer (kómpi*), sb. [ME. comper — 
OFr. comper ; see COM-, PERR sb.) 1. One of 
equal rank or standing; an equal, peer. 2. 
A companion, comrade, fellow ME. Also 
transf. and fig- 

1. Brian Boroimhe. .a c. of King Alfred and of 
‘Washington 1886. 2. He axed lodgynge. .for hym 


[f. Compass + 


COMPEL 


and his Comperys FABYAN. Dryden and several 
of his compeers MACAULAY. Hence  Compee'r 
v. rare, to equal, rival, be the c. of. 

Compel (kómpe-l), v. ME. [-L. compellere, f. 
com COM- + pellere drive.] 1. trans. To urge 
irresistibly, to constrain, oblige, force. 2. t To 
take or get by force, to extort —1601; to con- 
strain (an action); to bring about by force, or 
moral necessity; to command 1071. 3. To 
force to come, go, or proceed ; to force. Also (as 
inL.): To gather into a company by force. Cf. 
cloud-compeller. (Now rare and poet). 1447. 4, 
force by pressure, compress. Obs. exo. fig. 
1657. +5. To overpower, constrain (rare) 
1697. 

1. C.them to come in Luke 14 : 23. C. the idle into 
occupation RUSKIN. 2. We give expresse charge, 
ihat..there be nothing compell’d from the 
villages Hen. V, HI. vi. 116. He compell'd the 
Devil's assent FLAVEL. 3. Compelling here and 
there the Stragglers to the Flock SWIFT. + 5. 
Easy sleep their weary limbs compell’d DRYDEN. 
Hence Compe'llable a. that may be compelled. 
(Const. to do, to, or absol.) (Chiefly in legal use.) 
Compe'llent, -ant a. compelling. Comperller, 
one who compels or constrains ; one who drives. 

Compellation (kempélé'-fan).Now arch. 1603. 
[- L. compellatio, f. compellat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of compellare accost, address, f. compell- in 
compellere (prec.); see -ION; cf. APPELLATION.] 
1. Addressing or calling upon any one; an 
address (arch.). 2. Addressing by a name or 
title; style of address; an appellation 1637. 

1. His c., Incline thine eare, hearken unto me 
1042, 2. The..c. of him by his Christian Name 
1691. That name and c. of little Flocke 1643. 
Abraham. .agreed with her. .to go by the C. of his 
sister 1054. 

Compellative (kómpe-látiv). rare. 1656. 
(f. tcompellate, or its source L. compellare 
(see prec.) + -IVE, after APPELLATIVE.] A 
word used as a name, title, or appellation. 

Compend (ke-mpénd). 1596. [-L. Com- 
PENDIUM; cf. STIPEND.) = COMPENDIUM, 

The C. of Aldrich SIR W. HAMILTON. 

t Compe'ndiary. 1589. [- L. compen- 
diarius short, and -arium subst. use of n. 
sing.; see COMPENDIUM, -ARY'.] sb. A com- 
pendium —1031. adj. Compendious, expedi- 
tious, brief —1815. 

t Compe‘ndiate, v. 1614. [~ compendiat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. compendiare shorten, 
abridge; see COMPENDIUM, -ATE?*.] trans. To 
sum up concisely —1039. 

Compendious (kémpe-ndias), a. ME. 
[- (O)Fr. compendieur — L. compendiosus 
abridged, brief, see next, -ous.] 1. Con- 
taining the substance within small compass, 
concise, summary. t 2. Of a way, method, 
etc.: That saves time or space, expeditious, 
direct; summary —1774. 

1. Man..an extract or c. image of the world 
Bacon. 2. A way not so safe as c., when the tyde 
is out CAREW. Hence Compe'ndious-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Compendium (kómpe:ndióm). Pl. -ums, 
-8. 1581. [L., lit. ‘that which is weighed to- 
gether', saving, abbreviation, f. compendere, 
f. com Com- + pendere weigh.] t 1. A short 
cut. 2. An abridgement of a larger work or 
treatise, giving the sense and substance, 
within smaller compass; an epitome, a sum- 
mary, a brief 1589. 3. transf. and fig. An 
embodiment in miniature; an abstract 1602. 
14. Economy -1812. 

2. Compendiums of mathematies and natural 
philosophy 1793. 

Compenetrate (kémpe-nitre't), v. 1686. 
[f. Com- + PENETRATE.] To penetrate in 
ar part, pervade. Hence Compenetra:- 
tion. 

Compensate (ko:mpénse't, kómpe:nseit), 
v. 1646. [-compensat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
compensare weigh (one) against another, 
counterbalance, f. com COM- + pensare, fre- 
quent. of pendere weigh; see -ATE?.] 1. trans. 
To counterbalance, make up for, make 
amends for 1646. Also absol. 2. intr. To be 
an equivalent, to make up for 1648. 3. trans. 
To make equal return to, to recompense or 
remunerate (a person) for 1814. 4. Mech. To 
provide with mechanical compensation; to 
make up for (the variations of a pendulum). 
trans. and intr. 1819. 

1. To c. their neglect Hy. MoRE. Compensating 
good with good 1672. To c. to us. e we have 
lost BURKE. 2. Skill might c. for defective num- 
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bers FROUDE. 3. To c. yourself for your rent and 
services CRUISE. Hence Compensatingly adv. 
Compensation (kompénsé-fon). ME. [- 
(O)Fr. compensation — L. compensatio, f. as 
prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action of compensa- 
ting, or condition of being compensated; 
counterbalance, requital, recompense. b. 
Mech. The balance or neutralization of 
opposing forces 1789. 2, Recompense, re- 
muneration, amends 1610. b. Recompense for 
loss or damage 1804. c. Civil Law. (See quot.) 


1848. 

1. The Spartan idea of human life was one of 
strict c...you must fight for the State if [it] is to 
keep you MOZLEY. 2. The c. which the borrower 
pays to the lender ADAM SMITH. c. Compensation 
..à sort of right by set-off, whereby a person who 
has been sued for a debt demands that the debt 
may be compensated with what is owing to him 
by the creditor WHARTON. 

Comb. c.-balance, -pendulum, in a chrono- 
meter, a balance-wheel or a pendulum having 
arrangements which neutralize the effect of the 
expansion or contraction of the metal under 
variations of temperature. 

Hence Compensa‘tional a. of or relating to c. 
Compernsative a. — Compensatory. 

Compensator (kompénse'tor. 1837. [f. 
COMPENSATE + -OR 2.] One who or that 
which compensates; spec. a contrivance for 
producing mechanical compensation, as 
the magnetic c. Hence Compe'nsatory a. 
compensating. 

t Compe:nse, v. ME. [~ (O)Fr. compenser 
=L. compensare; see COMPENSATE.] = COM- 
PENSATE v. 1, 2. —1825. 

I| Compère (konpér, ko-mpéó*a). 1928. [Fr. 
‘godfather’, ‘accomplice’, ‘announcer’ 
- Rom. ‘*compater, t. com COM- + pater 
father.] The organizer or general director of 
a musical or vaudeville entertainment. So 
Co-mpére v. 

t Compert. 1534. [- L. compertum, n. of 
pa. pple. of comperire ascertain, perh. from 
the opening words of a judical report (in 
med. L. comperlorium) compertum est ‘it was 
found’ (by the court) xmr-xiv.] A thing 
found out by judicial inquiry —1539. 

Compesce (kómpe:s), v. arch. ME. [= L. 
compescere restrain.] To restrain, repress, 
curb. 

t Compester, v. 1628. [- OFr. compester, 
var. of composter manure ; see COMPOST v.] To 
manure —1696. 

+ Compete, v.' rare. 1541. [- (O)Fr. com- 
péter — L. competere in its earlier sense ‘fall 
together, coincide, be convenient or fitting, 
be due'; see next.] To be suitable, applic- 
able, or competent. 

Compete (kómpi-t), v.* 1620. [— L. compe- 
tere, in its late sense of ‘strive for (something) 
together with another’, f. com Com- + petere 
aim at, seek; cf. prec.] 1. intr. To enter into 
or be put in rivalry with. 2. To strive with 
another, for, or in doing, something 1795. 

1. The sages of antiquity will not dare to c. with 
the inspired authors 1800. 2. And man competes 
with man, like foe with foe CAMPBELL. 

Competence (ko-mpiténs) 1594. [f. COM- 
PETENT; see -ENCE; cf. COMPETE v.' and (for 
sense 1) v.*] fl. Rivalry. t2. A sufficiency 
of —1740. 3, = COMPETENCY 3. 1632. 4, 
Sufficiency of qualification, capacity 1790; 
esp. (Law), legal capacity 1708; adequacy 
1851. 

2. A c. of land freely allotted MASSINGER. 3. A c. 
is vital to content YouNG. Robbed of c., And her 
obsequious shadow, peace of mind WORDSW. 4. 
To make men act zealously is not in the c. of law 

URKE. 

Competency (ko-mpiténsi), 1594. [f. as 
prec.;see-ENOY.] + 1. Rivalry -1638. t2. = 
COMPETENCE 2. -1734. 3. A sufficiency, with- 
out superfluity, of the means of life 1598; 
the condition of having a sufficient income 
1596. 4, = COMPETENCE 4. 1597. 

2. A c. of discretion and foresight CLARENDON. 
3. To retire upon a c. SMILES. 4. References as to 
character and c. C. BRONTE. 

Competent (ke-mpitént), a. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
compétent or competent-, pres. ppl. stem of 
L. competere in the sense ‘be fit, proper, or 
qualified’; see COMPETE v.!, -ENT.] f 1. gen. 
Suitable, fit, proper —1791. 2. Answering the 
requirements of the case (arch.) ME.; suffi- 
cient in amount, quality, or degree ME. 3. 
Properly qualified 1647. 4. Law. Legally 
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qualified or sufficient 1483, 5, Of things, eto, : 
Belonging: lo; within one's rights; legitimate 

2. A c. annuite for lyf ME., lining 7 
while ‘before Christmas EYELYN. A v tui 
1597. 3. A matter..allowed by all c, Judges 
BENTLEY. 4. Any competente courte 1530. Cc. 
Parliament to legislate for the colonic’ Senchi 

AT] islate for the y 
Hence ‘Cormpetently adv. no colonies Oni 

Co'mpetent, sb. Pl. also -entes, 1055. 
[-ecel.L. competens, -ent- candidate for 
baptism, usually in pl. competentes, pres, ppl. 
of L. competere in later sense ; see COMPETE v.!, 
-ENT.] Eccl. Hist. A candidate for baptism. ” 

t Competible, a. 1586. [f. COMPETE v.! 
and COMPETENT) + -IBLE.] Appropriate, suit- 
able, befitting; competent —1600. Also with 
to, with. 

Competition (kempiti-fen). 1605. [-late 
L. competitio agreement, judicial demand, 
rivalry, f. competit-, pa. ppl. stem of L, 
competere; see COMPETE v.*, -ION.] 1, ‘The 
action of endeavouring to gain what another 
endeavours to gain at the same time’ (J.); 
the striving of two or more for the same 
object; rivalry 1605; in Commerce, rivalry in 
the market 1793. Const. for, + to. 2. (with 
a and pl.) A contest for the acquisition of 
something; a match; a trial of ability 1618. 

1. The place will be filled by open c. (mod.). 
From c. among traders [comes] reduction of prices 
BENTHAM, C. to the crown there is none nor can 
be BACON (J.). The Priest-hood. ich ever hath 
been in some c. with Empire B. 
next lot, .there was a keen c. 
wallah [Urdu -wala = L. s, Eng. -er] = 
Competitioner ; applied in 1856 to members of the 
I.C.S., then first admitted on the competitive 
system. Hence Competi'tioner, a competitor; 
one who enters a service, etc., by c. 

Competitive (kómpe-titiv), a. 1829. [f. as 
prec. + -IVE.] Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
terized by competition; as a c. examination. 

Competitor (kómpe-titoi). 1534. [-Fr. 
compétiteur or L. competitor, f. as prec.; see 
-OR 2.] 1. One who competes; one who seeks 
an object which others also seek; a rival. t 2. 
An associate —1681. 

1. They..cannot brooke Competitors in loue 
Tit. A. IL i. 77. 2. Two Gent. X. vi. 35, Hence 
Compe'titorship, the office or action of a c. 
Compe'titory a. belonging to competitors or 
competition; competitive. So Compe'titress, 
T -trice, } -trix, a female c. 

Compilation (kompilé'fon). ME. [-(0)Fr. 
compilation — L. compilatio, f. compilat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of compilare; see next, -I0N.] l. 
The action of compiling; see COMPILE v. 2. 
concr. That which is compiled; a literary 
work or the like formed by compilation ME. 
13. Accumulation —1728. 

2. That all compilations are useless I do not assert 
JOHNSON. So Co*mpilator,a compiler. Compi'- 
latory a. belonging to a compiler or a c. 

Compile (kémpoi-l), v. ME. [~ (O)Fr. com- 
piler put together, collect, or its presumed 
source L. compilare plunder, (contextually) 
plagiarize.] 

I. 1. To collect and put together (materials), 
so as to form a treatise. 2. To construct (a 
written or printed work) out of materials ool- 
lected from various sources ME. t3. To 
compose (e.g. a sonnet) —1598. 

1. DESTA notes to the Iliad from Eustathius 
STEPHEN. 2. To c. a Dictionary 1748. 3 
L.L.L. iv. iii, 134. 2 

TI. t 1. To heap together, pile up —1812. t 2. 
To construct by putting together materials 
1682. 3. Cricket slang. To ‘pile up’ (a large 
n e uns) 1884. 

3.) New South Wales ‘compiled’. .412. 1884. 
Hence t Compi'lement, compilation ; coner. dus 
which is compiled. Compi-ler, one who compi les, 
+ composes, or + builds. A tor 

t Compi'nge, v. [- L. compingere ES 
gether, confine, f. com Com- + pangere DX 
To compress. BURTON. 

Compital (ko:mpitàl), ; 
pitatis. í f. compitum place where roads pated) 
see -AL'.] Rom. Antiq. Of or pertaining to tn? 
cross-ways, as a c. shrine; also to the the 
pitalia, an annual festival in honour 0! 
Lares. Also as sb. . Sum 

Complacence (kómpléi-séns) Now MPLA- 
ME. [-med.L. complacentia; see Co! 
CENT, -ENCE.] 1. Self-satisfaction. 
sure, delight, satisfaction —1754; 


a. 1656. [= L. come 


COMPLACENCY 


easure and satisfaction 1607. t 3. 
oot otn please complaisance —1749. 

. is vayn glorye CAXTON. 2. A Man un- 
3, his gan wicked Persons or Thus 1754. 
able io tabe My sole c. MILT. P-L. 111. 276. 3. 
people were so ll of c. S. BUTLER. 
placency (kómplé -sénsi). 1643. [f. as 
gNCY.) 1. The fact or state of be- 
ith a thing or person; tranquil 
Self-satisfaction 1650. 
. +4, Con- 
5. = COMPLA- 


pred: + ko 

eased wl 
pue , 2. spec. 
3, Pleasure, delight (arch.) 1 
tented acquiescence -1709. 


3. 1651. 
S regards the enemies of pleasure with c. 


Jowzrr. 2. The c. of such women BULWER. 5. 
"he c. of a few courtiers FROUDE. Hence tł Com- 
placerntial a. complaisant; -ly adv. 

Complacent (xémplé'-sént), a. 1660. [- 
complacent-, Pres. ppl. stem of L. complacére, 
t. com Cox- + placere please; see -ENT.] t 1. 
Pleasant —1772. 2. spec. Self-satisfied 1767. 
3. Obliging in manner, complaisant 1790. 

i. In the c. moneth of May 1600. 2. With c. 
smile 1767, 3. The. .c. flattery of Leicester SCOTT. 
Hence Compla:cently adv. 

Complain (kómplé^-n), v. [ME. compleigne 
-(O)Fr. complaign-, pres- stem of complain- 


dre := Rom. (med.L.) complangere, f. com 
Com- + plangere lament; of. PLAIN v.] ti. 
trans. To bewail, lament 1700. Also trefl. 


+2. intr. To give expression to sorrow; to 
make moan, lament —1647. 3. inir. To suffer, 
be ailing. (Now dial.) 1607. intr. To ex- 
press discontent; to murmur, grumble ME. 
With of. (Now the leading use. 1584. 5. intr. 
(orig. refl.) To make a formal complaint fo or 
before; to bring a charge 1449. 6. transf. and 
fig. To emit a mournful sound 1697; to groan 
or creak, as a mast 1722. 

i. To complayne the dethe of the kyng LD. 
Burners, 3. To c. of: to let it be known that one 
is suffering from (any pain, etc.). 4. The Heat 
they c. of cannot be in the Weather ADDISON. 
Others. .c. that Fate Free Vertue should enthrall 
to Force or Chance MILT. P.L. I1. 550. 5. Domitius 
Corbulo..complained before the Lords of the 
Senate. that [ete.] 8. Hence Complain sb. 
complaining (Obs. exc. poet.). Complai-nable a. 
to be complained of. Complainer, one who 

ST. 


complains; in Law = COMPLAIN. Com- 
plai'ning-ly adv., -ness. 
Complainant (kémplé'-nant). 1495. (- Fr. 


complaignant, pres. pple. of complaindre ; see 
prec., -ANT.] 1. Law. One who enters a legal 
complaint; a plaintiff or prosecutor. 2. gen. 
Supe COmpI BINS TOAS Also as t adj. 
J same compleynaunt, no » 
mater of his seid bill to be true Los 2. No vant 
of complaint, nor of complainants CARLYLE. 
Complaint (kómpléi-nt) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
complainte, subst. use of fem. of pa. pple. 
complaint of complaindre COMPLAIN.| 1. The 
action of complaining; grieving. 2. Anex- 
Pression of grief; a plaint ME. 3. Utterance 
S pune vance ME.; a statement of injustice 
E: ered ME. 4. Law. A statement of injury 
o Ta Ms before a court (prop. & 
Fan VE DIUI) for purposes of prosecution 
D Á ross; an accusation or charge; in 
5. ier e plaintiff s case in a civil action ME. 
5 {ie eutblect of complaint 1745. 6. spec. 
naturo) 1 nenk or disorder (esp. of chronic 
+ For whom was maked moch compleynt 
SEE Compleynte of Pité RACER (title). 
pores einpleints on every side GOWER. 5. 
Who er w of the clergy of England hath been 
6. This 2 who wish well to the church SWIFT. 
eon as mistaken for a bowel e. 1809. Hence 
Gomplaintful a. full of c. 
X DAMAHCE (ko-mpleza:ns, ko:mple- 
ion). 1651. [-(O)Fv. complaisance, f. aa 
making € -ANCE.] The action or habit of 
Stee: oneselt agreeable; desire and care to 
obligi: eference to the wishes of others; 
there gness, courtesy, politeness; (with pl.) 
Cone i complaisance. 
sitive. eee that is to say, That every man 
'OBBES. D AP RC himselfe to the rest 
. For c., and breeding sake I'll do it 


SHADWEI 
Shan. iL HOW the complsisences we Use. 


(rare). MERSON. var. | Co'mplaisancy 
e ) 

OM] i 
Ps qogplaisant(kompleza:nt, ke-mpleza-nt), 


[- Fr. complai bun 
pple, x mplaisant obliging, pres. 
Pape, complaire acquiesce in order to please, 

- complacére; see COMPLACENT.] Dis- 


Posed to eec 
modating e obliging, courteous ; accom- 
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.Mr. Bayes, to be of another 


That's very ©.. 
before he knows what it is 


Man's Opinion, 
VILLIERS Rehearsal. The French. are. C., cordial, 
and well-bred SMILES. Hence Complaisantly 


adv. 

+ Co-mplanate, v. 1643. [- complanai- pa. 
ppl. stem of L. complanare make level, f. com. 
Com- + planare, f. planus flat, level; see 
-ATE?.] To make plane, to flatten —1713. So 
Co'mplanate a. made plane, lying in one 
plane, flattened. Complana'tion, making 
plane or level, flattening out. 

Complect (kómple-kt), v. 1523. [- L. com- 
plecti, complectere embrace, encircle, f. com. 
Com- + plectere plait, twine.] 11. To embrace 
(lit. and fig.) -1657. 2. To connect together; 
to interweave 1578. Hence Comple'cted 
ppl. a.* 


Comple'cted, ppl. a.* 1860. U.S. dial. or 


collog. (app. f. CoMPLEXION.] = COMPLEX- 
IONED. 

Complement (kq-mplimént), sb. ME. 
[-L. complementum, f. complére; see COM- 


PLETE q.; MENT. In II latterly supplanted by 
COMPLIMENT.] 

I. t 1. The action of fulfilling or completing 
-1721. t2. Completeness, fullness —1677. 
Her. Fullness (of the moon) 1610. 3. That 
which completes or makes perfect; the com- 
pletion, consummation ME. 4. The quantity 
or amount that completes or fills; complete 
set; totality 1589. 5. That which, when 
added, completes a whole; each of two parts 
which mutually complete each other. (See 
quots.) 1570. 

3. Love is the c. of the law and the supplement 
4. Matter sufficient to make 
a full periode or c. of sence. PUTTENHAM. Brains 
that want their c. of Wits WOLCOT. 
ship: the full number required to 
Math. Arithmetical c. : the sum which, added to a 
given number, makes uj unity, ten, or the next 
higher multiple of ten. 'omplements of a par: 
gram: the two lesser parallelograms not on the 
, made by drawing lines parallel to the 
sides of a given parallelogram, through the same 


point in its diagonal. C. of an arc or angle: the 
makes 


A personal accomplishment or quality 1636. 
+3. A ceremony, à formality 
Complement (komplime:nt), v. 1012. [f. 
prec.] 1. To make complete or perfect; to 
form the complement to 1641. +2. = CoM- 
PLIMENT v. 1, 2, 4. Hence Compleme‘nter, 
-or, one who, or that which, complements; 
t formerly = Complimenter. 
Complemental (komplime-ntal), a. 1602. 
(f. COMPLEMENT sb. + -AL.] 1. Of the nature 
of a complement; complementary (to). t 2 
Accessory —1655; ceremonious —1695; accom- 
(3. = COMPLIMENTARY -1703. 
1. C. air : the 100 cubic inches of air which can be 
added after an ordinary Vna [230 cubic 


inches]. C. male (in Zool): Darwin's name for a 


minute rudimentary male parasitic on the herma- 
phrodite in certain cirripeds, etc. Hence Com- 


-ARY!.] 
A. adj. 1. Forming & complement, complet- 
ing 1836. t2. Ceremonious —10657. 


mixed, produce white light. ] 
of accomplishments 
B. Joxs. 2. Short for ‘ec. colour' 1865. 
ME. [-(O)Fr. 

pple. of com- 
plére fill up, finish, fulfil, f. com Com- + *plé-, 
base of plenus full.) 1. Having all its parts or 
elements; entire, 
ended, concluded ME. 
Without defect ME. 5. Consummate. ! Obs. 
1526. 6. quasi-adv. — COMPLETELY. 

1. Shoulders broad for c. armour fit MARLOWE. 
C. intelligence JOHNSON. 2. The space of v. yeres 


WALTON. 

Phr. C. flower: t (a) one which possesses stamens 
and pistils ; (b) one which also possesses the floral 
envelopes. Hence Comple-te-ly adv., -ness. 

Complete (kompli-t), v- 1530. [f. the adj., 
cf. Fr. compléter] 1. trans. To bring to an 
end, finish. 2. To make whole or entire 1726. 


COMPLEXITY 


3. To make perfect 1667. 4. To accomplish (a. 
vow, eto.) (rare) 1680. 

1. To c. a work 1751. 2. To c. the sense 1795. 
3. That fair femal Troop. .completed to the taste 
Of lustful appetence MILT. P.L. xi. 618, Hence 


+ Comple'tement. Completer. Comple'tive 
a. completing. 
Completion (kómpli-fen). 1057. [-L. 


completio, t. complet-; see COMPLETE G., -IoN.] 
The action of making complete; the condi- 
tion of being completed; accomplishment 
(of a wish, etc.). 

They may tend to the c. of the business CROM- 
WELL. The apparent completions of prophecy 
BUTLER. 

Completory (xémpli-tori). 1450. [— late 
and med.(eccl.)L. completorius, as sb. -tum, 
f. as prec.; see -oRY',*.] adj. Having the 
function of completing 1659. sb. 1. A com- 
pletory thing 1659. 2. = COMPLINE 1450. 

adj. C. of ancient. .predictions BARROW, 

Complex (ke-mpleks), sb. 1652. [7 L. com- 
plexus, -üs, f. pa. ppl. stem of complectere (see 
next); later apprehended as subst. use of 
complex adj.] a. A complex whole. b. Jung’s 
term for a group of ideas associated with a 
particular subject; hence, pop., à mental 
tendency or obsession, as ‘inferiority c. 1910. 

Government, taken in the whole c. of it, cannot. . 
provide against all Emergencies 1695. 

Complex (kompleks), a. 1652. [- Fr. 
compleze or its source L. complezus, pa. pple- 
of complectere, complecti, encompass, em- 
brace, comprehend, comprise; but some- 
times analysed as Com- + plexus woven.] 1. 
Comprehending various parts connected to- 
gether; composite, compound. 2. esp. Con- 
sisting of parts involved in various degrees of 
subordination; inyolved, intricate 1715. 

1. Ideas thus made up of several simple ones 
put together I call C.; such as are Beauty, Grati- 
tude, a Man, an Army Locke. C. don in 
Arith.: one that has a fraction for its numerator, 
or denominator, or both. (Cf. COMPOUND.) C. 
number in Math.: a number of Which part is real 
and part imaginary. Hence Co:mplexly adv. 
+ collectively; in a c. manner. Co'mplexness. 

Complex (kómpleks) v. rare. 1470. [- 
complex-, stem of L. complexus; see Prec: ; in 
sense 2 prob. f. the adj.] t 1. To attach. 2. 
To combine into a complex whole; to com- 
plicate 1658. Hence t Complexed, com- 
plext ppl. a. Comple'xedness. ? Obs. 

Complexion (kómple-kfon), sb. ME. (- 
(O)Fr. compl — L. complexio combination, 
association, (late) bodily habit, f. complez- ; 
see prec., -ION.] 

I. From Rom. and med.L. 1. The combina- 
tion of qualities (cold or hot, and moist or dry), 
or of ‘humours’, in & certain proportion ; * tem- 
perament’. 0 = 
‘humour’, or ‘collection of humours’ —1689. 
+2. Bodily or mental habit; nature —1856. 
3. The colour and texture of the skin, esp. of 


Oth. 1v. ii, 62. 

2. Mee thinkes it is very soultry, and hot for my 
C. Haml. V. ii. 102. A 
Mislike me not for my c. Merch. V. 11. i.l. 4. The 
c. of the Skie Rich. II, m. ji. 194, of the times 
FULLER. 

II, From old L. senses. t 1. Embrace (rare) 
1493. + 2. Complication, combination —1725. 
Also quasi-concr. 3. = COMPLEX sb. a. 
1741. 

Hence Comple'xional a. + of or pertaining to 
the (physical or mental) constitution ; pertaining. 
to the c. (of the skin). Comple-xionally adv. 


+ Comple'xionary a. pertaining to the c. Com- 
ple'xioniess a. pale, colourless. 
Complexion (kómple-kfon), v. ME. If. 


prec.sb.] t 1. To constitute by combination 
of various elements —1658. 2. To give a colour 
or tinge to 1612. 

Complexioned (kémple-kjend), ppl. a. 
ME. [f. prec. sb. and v. + -ED.] f 1. Having 
a (specified) temperament -1795. 2. Having a 
(specified) colour and texture of skin 1615. 
Also transf. 

1. A wel complexyoned body LYDG., Soul NORRIS. 
2. The people. .are all fair-c. 1859. 

Complexity (komple-ksiti). 1721. If. COM- 
PLEX a. + -ITY; cf. Fr. complecité.] 1. The 
quality or condition of being complex; 
intricacy. 2. quasi-coner. A complicated con- 
dition; a complication 1794. 


COMPLEXIVE 


1. C. of organisation DARWIN, 2. The, .many- 
corridor’d complexities Of Arthur's 
TENNYSON, 

+ Comple'xive, a. 1654. [= L. complerivus 
connective, in late L. comprehensive (Boe- 
thius); see COMPLEX, -IVE.] Comprehensive 
71072. 

| Complexus (kómple:ksos) 1871. [f. 
Com- + PLEXUS.] An interwoven structure; 
& complex, ‘tissue’. 

Compliable (kómploiáb'D, a. 1635. |f. 
COMPLY v.' + -ABLE.] 1. Apt or inclined to 
comply; compliant. ? Obs. t 2. Reconcil- 
able 1740. 

1. The uniting of another c. mind MILT. 2. The 
Jews..had made their religion c. and accom- 
modated to their passions JORTIN. 

Compliance (kómploiáns). 1641. [f. COM- 
PLY v. + -ANCE. Cf. APPLIANCE.] t 1. Com- 
plaisance —1754; accord —1722. 2. The acting 
in accordance with a desire, condition, eto. ; 
an acceding fo; practical assent. Often absol. ; 
also in bad sense. 1647. 

1. All her words and actions mixed with love 
And sweet c, MILT. P.L. VIII. 603. 2. All pouss 
necessitates questionable compliances 1863. In 
c. with your wishes 1866, var. Compli-ancy. 

Compliant (kómploiünt) a. 1042. [f. 
CoMPLY + -ANT; in sense 2 prob. after pliant.) 
1. Complying, disposed to comply; com- 
plaisant. + 2. Pliant —1793. Also as sb. Obs. 

1. C. with the royal will J. R. GREEN. Hence 
Gompli'antly adv. 

Gomplicacy (ko*mplikási) 1827. [f. COM- 
PLICATE + -ACY 3. Cf. intricacy, advocacy.) 
1. Complicated quality. 2. A complicated 
structure, matter or condition 1849, 

2. Difficulties, complicacies, very many CARLYLE. 

Complicate (ko'mplikét), ppl. a. 1626. [= 
L. complicatus, pa. pple. of complicare; see 
next, -ATE*.) 1, Interwoven (arch.). 2. Com- 
pound, complex (arch.) 1638; intricate 1672. 
3. Bot. = ConDUPLICATR 1800. Hence t Com- 
plicate-ly adv., f -ness. 

Complicate (ke-mplike't), v. 1621. [- com- 
plicat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. complicare, f. com 
Com- + plicare fold; see -ATE*.]. t 1. To fold, 
wrap, or twist together —1691. t 2. To com- 
bine intimately -1691. 3. To mix up with in 
an involved way 1673. t 4. To compound 
-1707. 5. To make complex or intricate 
1832. 

3. A disease complicated with other diseases 
ARBUTHNOT. 4. Ideas. complicated of various 
simple Ideas Locke, Hence Co'mplicated-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Complication (komplikéfon) 1611. [= 
(O)Fr. complication or late L. complicatio, t. 
as prec.; see -I0N.] f 1. The action of folding 
together; the condition of being folded to- 
gether -1091. t2. Combination, conjunction 
—1009. 3. An involved condition or structure 
1006. 4. Complicated condition, strueture, or 
nature; involved relation 1793; quasi-coner. 
a complicated mass or structure 1647. 

3. That c. of probabilities by which the Christian 
history is attested PALEY. 4. Amid tumult and c. 
J. H. NEWMAN. The coexistence of a dislocation 
with a fracture, is a serious c. 1883, 

+ Co'mplicative, a. (sb). [f. as (or directly 
from) COMPLICATE v. + -IVE.] 1. Tending to 
complicate. 2. sb. 1054. 

Complice (komplis). 1475. [-(O)Fr. com- 
plice - late L. complex, complic- adj. con- 
federate, f. com Com- + plic- (cf: complicare 
COMPLICATE and simplex SIMPLE).] t1. gen. 
An associate —1734. 2. spec. An associate in 
crime (arch.). Now ACCOMPLICE. 1581. 

1. 2 Hen. IV, 1.1. 163, 2. To quell these Traitors 
and their compleases 1594, 

Complicity (kémpli-siti). 1656. [Sense 1, 
f. COMPLICE + -ITY ; 80 Fr. complicité. Sense 2 
f. COMPLIC(ATE + -ITY; of. COMPLICACY.] 1. 
The being an accomplice. 2. = COMPLEXITY 
1847. 

1. The charge. .of c. in the designs of his patron 


HALLAM, 

Complier (kómploi-o1). 1612. (f. Compry v. 
+ -ER'.) t1. An accomplice —1649. 2. One 
who complies with (any humour, fashion, 
ete.); t spec. a conformist in politics or 
religion 1644. 

2. In the changes of religion he was a c. STRYPE. 

Compliment (ko-mplimént), sb. 1654. [= 
Fr. compliment — It. complimento, repr. Rom. 
*complimentum. for L. complementum. Com- 
PLEMENT. The earlier sp. was complement, the 
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orig. sense of ‘filling ap, fulfilment, accom- 
plishment' becoming specified as ‘fulfil- 
ment or observance of the requirements of 
courtesy'.] 1. A ceremonial act or expression 
as a tribute of courtesy, ‘usually understood 
to mean less than it declares’(J.); now, esp. à 
neatly-turned remark addressed to any one, 
implying praise; complimentary language. 
2. usually in pl. Formal respects 1733. 3. A 
complimentary gift (arch. or dial.) 1722. Also 


fg. 

1. C.—a thing often paid b; le who 
nol else Hon. SMITH. In if aye of c. Pore. 
2. Make my compliments your mamma 
CHESTERF. Hence Complime'ntal a. f formal; 
of the nature of a c.; t given to paying compli- 
ments; -ly adv. 

Compliment (ke-mpliment), v. 1663. [= 
Fr. complimenter, t. compliment; see prec.) 1. 
intr, To employ formal courtesy in act or ex- 
pression. 2. trans. To address with formal 
expressions of civility, etc.; to pay a com- 
pliment to; to flatter with delicate praise 
1735. Also fig. 3. To congratulate formally 
(up)on 1717. 4. spec. To present with as a 
mark of courtesy 1717. 

1. Believe me, I never c. JANE AUSTEN. 3. To c. 
a boy on his progress 1884. 

Complimentary (komplime:ntári), a. 1716. 
|f. prec. + -ARY'.] Expressive of, conveying, 
or of the nature of a compliment. 

Compline, complin (ko:mplin). ME. [alt., 
prob. after matines, matins, of (O)Fr. complie 
(now complies), subst. use of fem. pa. pple. 
of tcomplir complete. See next.] In Catholic 
ritual : The last service of the day, completing 
the services of the canonical hours; also, the 
hour of that service. Also attrib. 

At somplyn hyt was y-bore To the beryynge, 
That noble corps of Jhesu Cryst, ME. 

+ Co'mplish, v. ME. [- compliss-, extended 
stem of OFr. complir complete :- Rom. *com- 
plire, for L. complére fill up, COMPLETE. Later 
perh. aphet. for accomplish.) 1. To fill up 
1450. 2. To fulfill -1596. Hence t Co*mplish- 
ment. 

Complot (komplot), sb. Now rare. 1577. 
[7 (O)Fr. complot tdense crowd, secret pro- 
ject, of unkn. origin, by assoc. with PLOT 
sb. II scheme, outline. Superseded by PLOT 
sb. TII.] A covert design planned in concert; 
a conspiracy, a ProT. 

"To lay a c. to betray thy Foes Tit. A. v. ii. 147. 

Complot (kómplo:t), v. Now rare. 1579. 
[7 Fr. comploter, f. complot; see prec.] 1. intr. 
To combine in a plot. 2. trans. To combine in 
plotting (some act, usually criminal) 1593. 

2. To plot, contriue, or c. any ill Rich. II, 1. iii. 
180. Hence + Complo:tment, conspiracy ; secret, 
plan. Complo:tter, a conspirator. 

Complutensian (komplute-nsiün), a. 1660. 
If. L. Complutensis + -IAN.] Of or belonging 
to Complutum, a town in Spain, now Alcalá 
de Henares; as the C. Polyglot, published at 
Alcalá. 

|| Gompluvium (kémpli-vidm). 1882. [L.] 
Rom. Antig. A square opening in the roof of 
the atrium, through which fell the rain-water 
collected from the roof. 

Comply (kómploi-), v.' 1002. [-It. com- 
plire - Cat. complir, Sp. cumplir = L. com- 
plére; see COMPLETE a.) f 1. trans. To fulfil 
(rare) —1034. t 2. To observe the formalities 
of civility (with any one) ~1639. t3. To be 
complaisant with, to, in conduct or action 
—1083. 4. To accede, or consent to 1650. Also 
absol. t 5. To accord with or together —1655. 
t 6. trans. To conform to —1683. t 7. To ally 
oneself with -1651. t8. Of a thing: To fit. 
Const. with (to). 1704. 

3. Willing to flatter and c. with the Rich ETHER- 
EDGE. t To c. with (intr.): to accommodate one- 
self to (circumstances, etc); to conform to 
(opinions, customs, etc.); also absol. 4. How 
reddy we are to c. with his desire 1650. He that 
complies against his will Is of hisown opinion still 
BUTLER Hud. 111. iii. 547. 6. To my sad tears c. 
these notes of yours DRUMM. OF HAWTH. 8. 
To make the Jewish Year c. with the Solar Year 
HEARNE. 

f Comply, v.* rare. 1611. [In meaning 
&pp. repr. COMPLICATE v. (in senses 1 and 2); in 
form infl. by APPLY, PLY v.' (from L. plicare).] 
1. trans. To compose by intertexture. 2. To 
enfold. HERRICK. 

Compo (ko:mpo). 1823. [Short for composi- 
tion, composite.] 1. Stucco, cement. Also 


COMPOSER 


alirib. 2. A metallic or other com; 

1879. 3. A composition paid by a. deban d 
attrib. = COMPOSITE 4. 1878, ; 
t Compo'ne. v. [ME. compoun(e) = OFr, 
compo(u)n-, pres. stem of compondre; see 
CoMPOUND v.] 1. trans. To compose 71848, 

2. intr. To compound —1045, 

Compo'né, compony, a. 1572. [-(0)Fy. 
componé in same sense; see -Y*.] Her, Com. 
posed of a row of squares of two alternate 
tinctures. var. t Comporned ppl. a. 

Component (kómpó*-nént), 1645. [= com 
ponent-, pres, ppl. stem of L, componere; sec 
COMPOUND v., -ENT.] adj. Composing, making 
up, constituent 1664. sb. A constituent 
part or element. 

adj. Thy c. dust SOUTHEY. Hence Compo'n- 
ency, composition (rare). 

Comport (kgmp6*-at), v. 1505. [= L. com- 
portare, t. com COM- + portare carry, bear; 
ef. (O)Fr. comporter.] t1. trans. To bear 
—1818. 2, refl. To conduct or behave oneself; 
to behave 1616. Also finir. (for refl.) -1794. 
13. lit. To collect (rare) 1600. 

1. To c, with (intr.): to bear with. 2. He com- 
ported himself with extraordinary courage WO0D- 
HEAD. Toc. with (intr.): to accord with; to befit, 

Phr. t To c. the pike : to carry it grasped near the 
middle and pressed to the right side of the body, 
with the point raised. Hence 1 Comporrtable a. 
fCompo'rtance, bearing, behaviour; accord: 
ance, f Comporta‘tion, collecting; a collection, 

t Comport (kómpó*-at), sb.* 1035. [Sense 1 
from prec.; sense 2 — OFr. comport, f. com- 
porter (see prec.).] 1. The action or position 
of comporting a pike —1690. 2. Comportment 
—1700. 

2. I. .mark'd their rude c. DRYDEN. 

Co'mport, sb.' 1771. [app. abbrev, of 
comportier (1764), var. of Comporrer, infl. by 
CoMPoTE.] A dessert dish raised upon a stem, 

Comportment (kómpó*atmént) Now 
rare. 1599. [— Fr. comportement, t. comporter; 
see COMPORT v., -MENT.] Personal bearing, 
carriage; behaviour. 

Ceremoníall in his outward c. SANDYS. 

t Compo'sal. 1630. [f. COMPOSE + -AL'.] 
The action of composing —1700. 

Composant, comozant, corrupt ff. COR- 
POSANT. q.v. 

Compose (kómpó"-z) v. 1481. [-(0)Fr. 
composer, based on L. componere; see COM- 
POUND v., POSE v.'] 

I. t 1. trans. To make by putting together 
parts or elements; to make up, frame, 
fashion, produce —1788. 2. To constitute 
1065; pass. 1541. 3. spec. To make or produce 
in literary form, to write as author (poetry, 
essays, or the like) 1483. Also absol. 4, Mua. 
To invent and put into proper form 1597; to 
set to music 1691. Also absol. 5. Print, To set 
up (type); to set up (an article, ete.) in type 
1637. Also absol. 6. To put together so as to 
make a whole; spec. in artistic use 1655; intr. 
(for refl.) to admit of artistic grouping 1828. 

1. So well compos'd a man D'URFEY. 2. He ls 
compos'd and fram'd of treacherie Much Ado V. 4, 

57. 3. To c. a philosophical poem WORDSW. 
Easier to criticize than to c. PARR. 6. Symmetry 
without proportion is not composition. To c. 1s 
to arrange unequal things RUSKIN 

Il. trans. To settle, adjust, arrange 1563. 
Also absol. 

To c. a difference HUME, the country FROUDE. 

III. 1. trans. To adjust to any attitude, to 
‘make up’ 1606; t to dispose, to order —1074. 
2. To arrange, adjust; to lay out (a dead 
body) 1677. 3. To make calm or tranquil 
1607. à 

1. To c. oneself to write 1716, to sleep 1709, 2 
To c. one's countenance THACKERAY. 3, To €. 
this midnight noise Prior. For Heaven's sake, 
Amanda, ¢. yourself MRS. OLIPHANT. Hence 
Compo'sed ppl. a. + made up of parts; elnbor- 


ately put together; made calm or iranqu ; ae 


and self-possessed (opp. to excited); Her. 
PONE. mpo'sediy adv. Comporsedness, C. 
state or quality. 


Composer (kğmpõ*-zə1). 1561. [f. COM- 
POSE ee -ER!] 1. One who or that which 
composes (see COMPOSE v.). 2. One who com- 
poses music. (The usual sense, when 
without defining words.) 1597. 

1. Composers of green Aine Tos of Trae 

. iter’s C. . Com] 
MI ELMADND S d: The well studied chords of 
some choice c. MILTON. 


GOMPOSING 


osing (Icom pó*-zim), vbl. ab. 1974. [f. 
courost v $ O01] The action of the verb 


crt {in sense I. 5 of the verb): ecframe. the 

"it which a compositor stands; -rule, a 
m. at ail je against which the type is set 
in ick, a setting-rule ; -stand = composing- 
frame; «stick, an instrument, now of metal, of 
Trijustable width, in which the type is set before 
being put on a galley. x 

Composite (kompozit, tkompezit) a. and 
ab, 1600, [= Fr. com sile or L. compositus, 
pa, pple, of componere; see COMPOUND v. and 
Tt^] 1, Made up of various parts or ele- 
ments; compound 1078. 2. Arch. The name 
of the fifth of the classical orders, being 
foomposed of the Ionic grafted upon the 
Corinthian’. At first Composita (sc. columna). 
1663. 3. Bot, Belonging to the N.O. Com- 
positas, in which the head is made up of many 
Horets sessile on a common receptacle, and 
surrounded by a common involucre of bracts; 
as the daisy, etc. Also sb. A plant of this 
order. 1 4. In various techn, uses (see 
quots,) 184 

1. We cannot decompose what is not already c. 
Sik W. HAMILTON. C. number (Math,): one which 
is the product of two or more factors, greater than 
unity, 2. C. arch: ‘the pointed or lancet arch’ 
(Gwilt), 4. A c. vessel: one built of both wood 
and iron, C, carriage: a railway carriage with 
compartinents of different classes. C. candle: one 
made of stearic acid and the stearin of coco-nut 
oil, C. sailing (Naut.): a combination of great- 
circle and parallel sailing. 

B. sb. t 1. A component part (rare) 1657. 2. 
A compound 1656, 3. Gram. A compound 
word or term (rare) 1708. 

Hence Cormposite-ly adv., -ness. 

Composition (koempozi'Jon). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
composition — L. compositio, t. componere; see 
Com-, POSITION. ] 

I. 1, The action of combining; the fact of 
being combined; combination (of parts or 
elements of a whole). 2. The forming (of any- 
thing) by combination of parts, ete- 
tion, construction 1555. 3. Orderly arrange- 
ment; ordering (arch.) 1598. 4. Specifically : 
A, TH 1570. b. Combination of factors, 
ratios, forces, or elements, so as to produce a com- 
pound resultant c. Gram. The combination 
of two (or more) words to form one compound 
word 1530. d. The art of constructing sentences 
and of writing prose or verse 1553. e. The practice 
or art of literary production 1577. f. The action 
or art of disposing the parts of a work of art, 80 as 
to form a harmonious whole 1695. g. The action 
Or art of composing music 1597. h. Printing. 
The setting up of type; the composing of matter 
for printing 1832, i. "The settling of a debt, 
lability, ete., by some mutual arrangement; com- 
pounding 1567. : 

1, The C. of Atomes in Bodies Grew. 2. The c. of 
* pudding GorDsw, 4. a. As in Mathematicks, so 
n Natural Philosophy, the investigation. .by the 
method of analysis, ought ever to precede the 
ul of c, NEWTON. Fallacy of c. (Logic): 
ie fallacy of arguing that what is true of each of 
several things is true of all taken together, b. C. of 
forces: the uniting of two or more forces into one, 
Which shall have the same effect. d. All candi- 
gates must pass in Latin prose c. (mod. e. 
p Mryden's) haste of e, JOHNSON, 1. To come to 
3., And lose one half of the Debt to save the rest 


17 

ib : The mannor in which a thing is com- 

D d; constitution, make, with reference to 
igredicnts ME, 2. The state or quality of 


boing composite 15 
» 1541. 3. Me 
Constitution 1593. 3. Mental athas 
1532, 
1 


15. Consis! 


AMT, 4. ‘The c. of a speech STANHOPE, 
al landscape POR. 1 
wil The product. 1. quasi-concr. A com- 
Prope ^, aggregate, mixture of 1551. 2. coner. 
secs formed by combination of 
Mott 15 ingredients (in techn. uses often 
Fora to Compo) 1555. 3. A literary, 
1601 ^ or other intellectual production 
teary i e agreement (arch.); a contract, a 
ek h.); A compromise ME. 5. A com- 
M Mes for some claim or liability ; spec. 
ote Heel by which a creditor accepts part 
debtor 155 in satisfaction, from an insolyent 

^ Bray eee sum paid 1581. Also attri 
Alithelurx E is a c, of different earths 1705. 3. 
Composition th, compositions, 1774. Handel's 
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Comb.: c.-cloth, a waterproof material made 
from long flax, used for trunk-covers, etc. ; -deed, 
a deed for effecting a composition (see LIT. 5) be- 
tween a debtor and creditors ; -face (Crystallogr.) 
= composition-plane; -metal, a kind of brass 
composed of copper, zinc, etc., used for the 
sheathing of ships; c. pedal, an organ pedal 
which acts on a number of stops at once; -plane 
(Crystallogr.), the common plane or base between 
the two parts of a twin erystal. 

Compositive (kómpozitiv), a. 1601. [f. 
COMPOSITE and COMPOSITION + -IVE.] +1, Of 
composite nature or character —1687, 2. 
Synthetic 1652. 

Compositor (kómpezito). ME. [- AFT. 
compositour = (O)Fr. -eur — L. compositor, f. 
composit-, pa. ppl. stem of componere; see 
-OUR, -OR 2.] t1. One who composes —1533. 
2. Printing. A type-setter 1509. Hence Com- 
posito'rial a. of or pertaining to composers 
or compositors. 

Compo'sitous, a. rare. 1859. [f. Bot. L. 
Composite. + -OUS.] = COMPOSITE a. 3. 

|| Compos mentis (kompos mentis), adj. 
phr. 1079. [L.] Having control of one's 
mind, in one's right mind. Also simply 


compos. 

Compo'ssible, a. 1638. [- OFr. compos- 
sible — med.L. compossibilis; see Com-, PoS- 
EM Possible in coexistence with something 
else. 

Compost (kompost) sb.’ ME. [- OFr. 
composte and compolt:- L, composta, "tum, 
subst.uses of fem. and n. pa. pple. of componere 
Compounn v.] 1. A composition, combination, 
compound 1640. t2. Cookery. — COMPOTE 
-1001. 3. A prepared manure or mould 1587. 
Also fig. Also attrib. 

3. fig. Martyrs ashes are the best c. to manure the 
church FULLER, 

t Co'mpost, sb.* 1535. [- OFr. compost, 
erron. form of compot (nom. compoz, com- 
pos) := L. computus ; see COMPUTE.] = COMPU- 
TUS; esp. a calendar —1056. 

Compost (kompóst, v. 1499. [= OFr. 
composter (ct. med.L. compostare), f. compose) 
sb.; see COMPOST sb.) 1. To treat with com- 
post, to manure. 2. To make into compost 
1829. 

Composture (kómpo:stiüa). Now dial. 
1607. [= OFr. composture composition, man- 
ure (of. med.L. compostura manure), f. as 
prec.; see -URE.] 1. Composition, composure 
1614. 2. Compost, manure 1607. 

Composure (kómpó*-s'na). 1599. [t. Com- 
POSE v. + -URE; cf. exposure.) t1. = COM- 
POSITION, in nearly all senses. 2. Composed 
condition of mind, feelings, etc.; calmness 
1667. 

2. To whom the Virgin Majestie of Eve. „With 
sweet austeer c. thus reply’d MILT, P.L. IX. 272. 

Compotation (kompoté"fon). 1593. [= D. 
compotatio (in Cicero tr. Gr. cvumóowv); See 
Cow-, PoTATION.] A drinking together, 
drinking-bout, symposium. So Co'mpotator, 
a fellow-drinker. Compo'tatory a. 

Compote (ko-mpo"t). 1693. [— Fr. compote, 
later form of OFr. composte stew, dish con- 
taining fruit += *compos(i)la, subst. use of 
fem. of L. compos(i)tus, pa. pple. of componere ; 
cf. Compost sb.!] 1. Fruit preserved in syrup. 
b. À dish of fruit salad or (mixed) stewed 
fruit 1863. ||2. A manner of preparing 
pigeons 1769. 

j| Compotier (kompóti*'a, || konpotye) 1755. 
[Fr., f. compote (see prec.).] = COMPORT sb.* 

Compound (k)mpaund), v. [ME. com- 
poun(e) (XIV-XVII), superseded (XVI) by the 
present form, on the model of EXPOUND. See 
COMPONE v.] 

L tl. trans. To put together; to apply 
—1000. 2. To combine, mix (elements, etc.) ME. 
‘Also + intr. (for refl.). 3. To make up by the 
combination of elements ME. 4. To compose; 
to form ME.; tto constitute, as elements 
-1691. 

2. Thus saugh I fals and sothe compouned 
CHAUCER. SHAKS. Sonn. Ixxi. 3. I. .did c. for her 
A certaine stuffe Cymb. V. v. 254, 4. To c. à riddle 
JoweETT, an army of great strength RALEGH. 

IL. t 1. trans. To settle (disturbance, strife, 
etc.) -1757. 2. To compromise (a matter) 
1659. 3. To settle or discharge a debt, or 
other liability, by an agreement for the pay- 
ment of a sum of moncy, or the like 1665. 14. 
intr. To agree, make terms (with, for) ME. 5. 


H 


COMPREHEND 


To come to terms by mutual concession 1528 ; 
to come to terms and pay for; to compromise ; 
to pay 1555. 6. To settle with creditors and 
pay a percentage in discharge of their full 
claims 1654. 7. To accept a composition in 
lieu of one's full claims, ete. 1611; hence, to 
accept terms of settlement in lieu of prose- 
cution 1576. 

1. To c. a quarrell Tam. Shr. 1, ii. 28. 2. To c. 
a suit CRUISE. 3. Pitkin..has compounded his 
debts for 8s, 6d. in the pound LuTTRELL, To c.a. 
fno: to forbear prosecution for a consideration. 
3o Toc, an information. 5. C., and share the prize 
QvARLES. Their purses c. for their follies SIR T. 
BROWNE. C. for Sins they are inclin'd to By 
damning those they have no mind to BUTLER 
Hud, 1. i, 215, 6. He failed, .compounded, and 
went to America FRANKLIN. 

Hence Compoundable a. capable of being 
combined or commuted for money. Compounder, 
CORPO compounds, in the various senses of 
the vb.; Hist. One of those who wished for a 
restoration of James II on conditions. Com- 
poundness. 

Compound (kompaund) a, ME. [orig, 
pa. pple. of compoun(e); see COMPONE v., and 
prec.] Made up by the combination of 
elements or parts; composite ME ; combined, 
collective 1711. 

The Gryphons, those c. animals 1798. 

Phrases. a. Surg. and Med. in c. fracture, usually 
fracture of a bone, with a coexisting skin wound 
with which it communicates. b. Arith. and Alg. 
(a) Made up by combination of several elements, 
as in e. fraction, a fraction of a fraction ; c. number, 
a composite number; c. quantity (in Alg.), a 
quantity consisting of more than one term; (in 
Aritli.) a quantity expressed in terms of various 
denominations, as pounds, shillings, and pence ; 
c, ratio, the ratio formed by multiplying together 
the antecedents, and also the consequents, of two, 
or more ratios, (b) Dealing with numbers of 
various denominations, as in c. addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division. (c) Proceeding by 
other than simple process, as c, interest, proportion. 
c. Archit, C. order ; COMPOSITE order. d. Zool. and 
Bot, Consisting of a combination of individual 
organisms, as e. animal, zoophyte, coral, ete., ort 
simple parts, as e que stomach, flower, fruit, leaf, 
umbel, etc. €. Mech. and Physics, as in c. engine, 
M condensing engine im which the mechanical 
action of the steam is begun in one cylinder and 
ended in a larger cylinder; e. microscope, one in 
which not less than two lenses are employed; c. 
motion, that which is produced by two or more 
forces, acting in different directions, on the same 
body, at the same time; e. screw. f. Mus, In c. 
interval, one exceeding an octave ; e, time, time or 
rhythm, usu. in multiples of three, in which each 
bar is made up of more than one bar of simple 
time, g. C. householder: a householder whose 
rates are included in his rent, and paid by the 
landlord, 

Compound (kọ'mpaund), sb.* 1530. (The 
adj. used subst.) 1. quasi-coner. A combina- 
tion of elements 1621. 2. coner. A compound 
substance 1611, word 1530, thing 1800. 13. A 
thing made up —1773. 4. Compounding 1071. 

1. Ac, of Two very different Liquors ADDISON. 
2. These most poysonous Compounds (ie. com- 
pounded drugs) Cymb. 1. v. 9. 

Compound (ke-mpaund), sb." Anglo-Ind, 
1679. [- Pg. campon or Du, kampoeng = 
Malay kampong, -ung enclosure, fenced-in 
space.) The enclosure within which a resi- 
dence or factory (of Europeans) stands, in 
the East; also, any similar enclosure round 
native houses. 

Comprador (komprádó*u). 1615. [= Pg. 
comprador buyer i= late L. comparator, f. L. 
comparare purchase.) 1, Formerly, a native 
house-steward. Obs. in India. 2. In China, a 
native servant, employed a& head of the 
native staff, and as agent, by European 
houses. 

Comprecation (komprfikéfon). 1035. [= 
L. comprecatio, f. comprecat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
comprecari, f. com COM- + precari pray; of. 
OFr, comprecation.| A praying together, 
joint supplication. 

Comprehend (kemprihend), v. ME. 
[= OFr. comprehender or L. comprehendere, f. 
com Com- + prehendere seize.) t1. To lay 
hold of —1050; fto overtake, or attain to; 
+ to accomplish —1607. 2. To grasp with the 
mind, take in ME. 3. To apprehend with the 
senses, esp. sight. [L. comprehendere visu.] 
ME. t4. To embrace or describe summarily 
—1612. 5. To take in, include, comprise, con- 
tain ME. Also transf. and fig. 


COMPREHENSIBLE 


2. To c. is to know a thing as well as that thing 
can be known DONNE. 4. All precepts concernyng 
kinges, are in effect comprehended, in those two 
Remembrances Bacon, 5. In this boke, I cannot 
comprehende. .y® sege of Rone 1530. A single 
term to c. both divisions of the. . period LYELL. 
As able to c. the sea in a cockle-shell 1662. fig 
As muche ioye as herte may comprehende 
CHAUCER. Vnder lesse then three lines, can no 
figure be comprehended 1570. The Air, com- 
prehending the Earth STURMY. Hence Com- 
prehe'nder (rare), Comprehe'ndible a. rare, 
comprehensible, Comprehe'ndingly adv. 

Comprehensible  (komprihe-mnsib'D, a. 
1529. [— Fr. compréhensible or L. comprehen- 
si , f. comprehens-, pa. ppl. stem of com- 
prehendere ; see prec., -IBLE.] 1. That may be 
comprised or contained. 2, That may be 
grasped: t+ palpable —1579; intelligible 1598. 

1. He is not comprehensyble nor circumscribed 
no where MORE. 2. C. to the meanest capacity 
1815. Hence Comprehensibility, quality of 
being c. So Comprehensibleness, Com- 
prehe'nsibly adv. 

Comprehension (komprihe:nfon) 1541. 
[- Fr. compréhension or L. comprehensio, f. as 
prec.; see -I0N.] 1, The action of compre- 
hending, comprising, or including; the fact 
of being so comprehended or comprised; 
spec. in Rhet. (see quots.). 2, The faculty of 
comprehending; comprehensiveness 1614. 
+3. A summation of any matter —1084. 4. 
Logic. The sum of the attributes compre- 
hended in a concept 1725. 5. The action, 
condition, or faculty of comprehending with 
the mind; understanding 15... T6. Physical 
grasping —1768. 

1. In the Old Testament there is a close c. of the 
New, in the New an open discovery of the Old 
HOOKER. Comprehension, a..figure, whereby the 
name of a whole is put for a part; or that of a 

art for a whole E. CHAMBERS. An Act of C... 
or admitting of all persuasions in religion to the 

blic observation of their particular worship 

EPYS. 5. The c. which she hath of God HOOKER, 
A, constitution, beyond our c. BUTLER. Hence 
t Comprehe'nsional a. rare, comprehensive. 
Comprehensive (kgmprthe-nsiy), a. 1614. 
[- Fr. compréhensif, -ive or late L. compre- 
hensivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. gen 
Characterized by comprehension; compris- 
ing much; of large content or scope; occas., 


compendious. 2. Characterized by mental 
comprehension 1628. 3. Logic. Intensive 
1725. 


1. His Aim is more C. STANLEY. 2. C. knowledge 
1641. He [Chaucer] must have been a man of a 
most wonderful c. nature DRYDEN. Hence Com- 
prehe'nsive-ly adv., -ness. 

t Comprehe'nsor. 1653. [mod.L., f. as 
prec. + -OR 2.] One who has attained to full 
comprehension. (In 17th c. Divinity, with 
reference to Phil. 3:12, 13.) 

Thou art yet a traveller, they [Saints] com- 
prehensors BP. HALL, 

f Compre'nd, v. ME. [-(O)Fr. com- 
prendre or L. comprendere, contr. f. compre- 
hendere COMPREHEND.] = COMPREHEND —1594. 

t Compre'sbyter. 1600. [-ecclL. com- 
presbyter (Cyprian); see CoM-, PRESBYTER.] 
A fellow-presbyter —1650. 

Compress (kómpres) v. ME. [-OFr. 
compresser or late L. compressare, frequent. 
of L. comprimere, or — pa. ppl. stem (com- 
qress-) of comprimere; see COM-, PRESS v.!] 
1. To press together, to squeeze; Surg. to 
close by compression. 2. To squeeze together, 
so as to make more firm and solid ME.; 
to reduce in volume by, or as by, pressure; 
to condense, concentrate 1677. +3. fig. To 
keep under restraint —1847. t 4. To embrace 
sexually —1725. 

1. To c. an artery MARRYAT. 2. To c. a sponge 
1789, air HALE, water TYNDALL, thoughts BURKE. 
‘To collect and c. feeble rays of light 1851. Hence 
Compre'ssingly adv. 

Compress (ko:mpres) sb. 1599. [- Fr. 
compresse (Paré), f. compresser; see prec.] 1. 
Surg. A soft pad of linen, lint, etc., used with 
& bandage, to maintain due pressure on any 
part. In hydropathic use, a piece of cloth, 
wetted with water, and tightly covered with 
an impervious bandage, applied to the body 
tor the relief of inflammation. 2. A machine 
for pressing cotton-bales, etc. 1874. 

Compressed (kómpre'st), ppl. a. ME. [f. 
COMPRESS v. + -ED'.] 1. Pressed together 
closely, so as to occupy small space; pressed 
into a smaller volume; condensed; also fig. 
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2. Having the two opposite sides nearly plane 
or flat 1668. 

Compressed air engine; an engine operated by 
compressed air, as an elastic substitute for steam. 
Hence Compre'ssedly adv. 

Compressibility (kémpresibi-liti). 1691. 
If. next + -ITY; cf. Fr. compressibilité.] The 
quality of being compressible ; esp. in Physics, 
the quality in virtue of which the volume 
of a gas, etc., may be diminished without 
decrease of its mass. 

Compressible (kómpre'sib/, a. 1691. [f. 
COMPRESS v. + -IBLE. Cf. Fr. compressible.) 
That may be compressed; capable of com- 
pression; applied to a feverish pulse, which 
seems to vanish under pressure. 

Compression (kémpre-Jan). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
compression — L. compressio, f. compress-; see 
COMPRESS v., -ION.] 1. The action of compres- 
sing; also fig. 2. A state of being compressed ; 
also fig. 1603. 3. Surg. Short for ‘compres- 
sion of the brain’ 1847. 

2. C. of thought JOHNSON, of heart FARRAR, 
Hence Compre'ssional a. 

Compressive (kómpressiv), a. 1572. [- 
(O)Fr. compressif, -ive or med.L. compres- 
sivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] Having the 
attribute of compressing; tending to com- 
press. Hence Compre'ssively adv. 

Compressor (kómpre:soi). 1839. (f. Cow- 
PRESS v. + -OR 2.] One who or that which 
compresses. Spec. a. Anal. A muscle which 
compresses a part. b. Surg. An instrument 
for compressing a nerve, artery, duct, or 
other part; also à tourniquet. c. An instru- 
ment for compressing objectsin microscopical 
investigations; called also compressorium. 
d. Naut. An iron lever for checking or stop- 
ping the chain-cable as it runs out. e. Gun. 
A mechanism for pressing a gun-carriage 
toits platform during the recoil. f. A machine 
for compressing air; an air-compressor. 

Compressure (kémpre’fitia, -ox). 1644. [- 
med.L. compressura, f. as prec.; see -URE.] 
Compressing ; pressure together; t repression. 

+ Compriest. [f. Com- + PnrEST, perh. after 
COMPRESBYTER. Cf. OFr. comprestre. A 
fellow-priest. MILT. 

t Comprint, v. rare. 1634. [See Com-.] To 
Share in printing; as the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge shared with the 
King's Printer and the Company of Stationers 
the right to print privileged books —1684. 

*| The meaning ‘to print surreptitiously another's 
copy' and Comprint sb. are mod. dict. figments. 

Comprisal (kómprei:zál). ? Obs. 1643. [f. 
COMPRISE v. + -AL'.] The action of com- 
prising ; a compendium. 

Comprise (kómprorz) v. Also tcom- 
prize. ME. [- Fr. compris, comprise, pa. 
pple. of comprendre COMPREHEND; cf. 
APPRISE.] t1. To lay hold on, seize; Sc. to 
‘attach’ —1637. t2. To take in (mentally), 
comprehend —1680. 3. To include, embrace; 
to comprehend compendiously ME. 4. To 
contain, consist of 1481; to extend to, cover 
1541. +5. To put together (a treatise) —1028. 
+ 6. To constitute (rare) 1794. 

3. Behold a Nation in a Man comprised DRYDEN. 
4. The house comprises box-room, nine bed- 
rooms, etc. (Mod. Advt.). Hence Compri'sable a. 


t Co'mprobate, v. 1531. [- comprobat-, 
pa. ppl stem of L. comprobare approve, 
prove; see CoM-, PROBATE.] trans. To prove, 
confirm; to approve —1660. So t Co*mpro- 
bate pa. pple. t Comproba‘tion. 

t Comprodu‘ce, v. rare. 1630. [See Con-.] 
trans. To produce together (with) —1674. So 
tComprodu:ction, production in com- 
bination, joint product. 

Compromise (ko:mprómoiz), sb. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. compromis — juridical L. compromissum, 
Subst. use of n. of pa. pple. of compro- 
mittere consent to arbitration, f. com COM- 
+ promittere promise. Cf. CompromitT.] + 1. 
A joint promise or agreement made by con- 
tending parties to abide by the decision of an 
arbiter. ME. only. 2. Arbitration 1479. 3. 
Arrangement of a dispute by concessions on 
both sides: partial surrender of one's position, 
for the sake of coming to terms; the terms 
offered by either side 1516. 4. fig. Adjust- 
ment for practical purposes of rival courses 
of action, systems, theories, etc., by the 
surrender of a part of each 1711; anything 
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that results from or embodies such an 
arrangement 1797. 5. A putting in peril, 
exposure to risk or suspicion; see Come 
F3. Ward he hath not, Bi 
. War'd he hath not, But base! 

comprimize, That which his PEENE 
with blowes Rich. II, I. i. 253. 4. Logic admits 
of no c.i the essence of polities is c. MACAUIAY. 

virtue is a c. between opposi i 
inducements GODWIN. See einn 

Compromise (kg-mprémeiz), v. 1596, It. 
the sb.; in some uses replacing Cownowir. ] 
T1. To adjust or settle (differences, eto.) 
between parties. Also fig. —1798. 2. Of the 
parties : To settle by mutual concession 1679, 
3. inir. To come to terms by mutual con- 
cession 1656. 4. To expose (oneself, one's 
own or another's reputation, credit, ete.) to 
risk or danger, to imperil; to involve in a 
hazardous course, to commit (oneself) 1696, 

1. f To be compromised: to be agreed by com- 
promise (Merch. V, L. iii 79). 2. With much 
difficulty, the dispute was compromised MAQAU- 
LAY. 3. To induce him to c. on those terms 
RICHARDSON. 4. It behov'd him not to C. his 
Honour and his Reputation 1696. Hence Co*m- 
promiser, t one who acts as arbiter; one who 
compromises or advocates compromise, Co'm- 
promisingly adv. 

t Compromission. ME. [-(O)Fr. com- 
promission or med.L. compromissio, t. com- 
promiss-, pa. ppl. stem of L. compromittere; 
see next, -ION.] 1. Submission to an arbi- 
trator for decision —1524. 2. Election by 
compromise, i.e. by agreement of the electing 
body to entrust the election to one or more 
of its members. Hist. ME. 3. A compromis- 
ing —1624. 

Compromit (komprómit) v. ME. [-L. 
compromittere (in sense 1), f. com COM- + 
promittere PROMISE; cf. COMPROMISE sb.] t1. 
refi. (and pass.) To bind themselves mutually 
(see COMPROMISE sb. 2) —1505. + 2. trans. To 
refer to arbitration —1606. Also fig. t 3. To 
settle by arbitration —1698. Also fig. t4. 
To delegate to another or others one's right of 
voting in an election —1573. 5. U.S. (Obsole- 
scent.) = COMPROMISE v. 4. 1787. 

Comprovi'ncial, a. 1590. [- late L. com- 
provincialis (of bishops) belonging to the 
same province; see Com-, PROVINCIAL.] Of or 
belonging to the same province. As sb. A 
bishop of the same province 1642. 

|| Compsognathus (kompsognapis). 1878. 
(mod. L.,f. Gr. xoujós elegant + yrddos jaw.) 
Palæont. A genus of reptiles, remarkable for 
their bird-like affinities. Hence Compso'- 
gnathous a.; Compso'gnathid a. and sb. 
(a member) of the family Compsognathide 
(order Deinosauria) to which these creatures 
belonged. 

t Compt, a. ME. [- L. comptus, pa. pple. 
of comere comb, dress (the hair] Dressed, as 
to the hair; more gen., trim, spruce, polished. 
Also transf. 1093. Hence + Co'mptly adv. 
+ Co-mptness. 

Compt, Comptable, etc. ; T 

Compter (kau-ntaz). ME. Old spelling of 
COUNTER sb., formerly used in all senses, and 
from 17th c. as: The name of certain city 
prisons for debtors, etc., in London, Exeter, 
eto. 

|| Comptoir (kéntwar). 1722. [Fr.] A com- 
mercial agency or factory (in & foreign 
country). 

Comptonite (ko:mptoneit). : 
Compton, who brought it from Vesuvius, 
-ITE! 2b.] Min. = THOMSONITE. 

Comptrol, etc.; see CONTROL, etc. — t 

Comptroller (kóntró"lex). Spelling 9 
CowTROLLER, due to assoc. of coni- with 

^ i» ii in 
Count sb. (L. computus), used in Lees 
official designations. Hence Comptrolle! 
ship. * 
Compulsative (kómp»-ls&tiv), a. [f com 


t. 
s . ppl. stem of compulsare, frequen 
GE compellere CoM “1vE.] Of the nature 


see COUNT, eto. 


1822. |f. Earl 
+ 


of compellere COMPEL + i. 108. 
of compulsion, compulsory. Haml. 1. i. 
Hence Compu'lsatively adv. 1508 


Compulsatory (kómp»-lsátori), a- 
i as e f ore] Of the nature E 
Subject to compulsion; compulsory -1825 
Hence Compu'lsatorily adv. UT 

Compulse (kémpo'ls), v. 1Obs. M. dU 
OFr. compulser compel- L. compu 


COMPULSION 
Jere (in late L.) COMPEL.] 
frequent. of com, force 1632. 2. To 


f. compuls-, 

gtem of L. compellere (in late L.) 

COMPEL; 506 -I0N.] The action, or an act, of 

compelling, or the condition of being com- 
i; constraint, obligation, coercion, 

Wherefore was there such c. us'd..about con- 
forming to a Liturgy Mitr. The tribute. . would. 
not be forthcoming except on c. 1859. 

Compulsitor (kémpo-lsiter). 1816. [app. 
erron. f. compulsator, Sc. for COMPULSATORY ; 
gee -OR 2, -ORY*.] Sc. Law. A compulsatory 
instrument, act, or proceeding. 

Compulsive (kómpv lsiv),a. 1602. [- med. 
L. compulsivus, f. compuls-; see COMPULSION, 
avg.) 1. = COMPULSORY a. 2. 12. = Com- 
PULSORY a. 1. —1830. 

L The power of the magistrate is c. 1873. 2. 
Freed. „from all c. tributes and taxes Mint, Hence 
Compu'lsively adv. 

Compulsory (kómpr-lsori). 1516. [f. med. 
L. compulsorius, f. as preo. ; see -ORY*.] 

A. adj. 1, Produced by or acting under com- 
pulsion; forced 1581. 2. Coercive 1631. 

1. Of compulsary single life 1581, 2. C. process 
for obtaining witnesses 1789. 

B. sb. A compulsory agency or means; & 
legal mandate compelling obedience 1516. 

Hence Compu'lsorily adv. Compu'lsoriness. 

t Compu'nct, ppl. a. ME. [7 compunctus, 
in eoolL. stung by remorse, pa. pple. of L. 
compungere prick severely, sting, f. com COM- 
+ pungere pri ] Affected with compunc- 
tion. (Usually construed as & pple.) -1659. 
var. t Compu'ncted. 

Compunction (kómpr»'nkfen. ME. i- 
(O)Fr. componction — eccl.L. compunctio, f. 
compunct-; see prec., -I0N.] 1. Pricking or 
stinging of the conscience or heart; uneasi- 
ness of mind consequent on wrong-doing; 
remorse, contrition. 2. In mod. use: A slight 
or passing regret for wrong-doing, or à feeling 
of regret for some slight offence (sometimes 
including pity for the person wronged) 1712. 
13. In physical sense: The action of prick- 
Ae ARE, 

« A remorse, and c. for former . 2. 
They quitted it (the Reformed ar A Hine 
out c. BUCKLE. Hence Compu'nctionless a. 

Compunctious (kómp»:nkfos), a. 1605. (f. 
ort of compunction + -0U8; cf. factious.] 1. 
he nature of compunction. 2. Having 
Sirpuneuon. 1816. 

+ Stop vp th’ accesse, and passage to Ri 
That we visitings Of Nature Shake my fell 
TORERE Maths I. v. 46, Hence Compurnctiously 
mata ORDERS a, rare, tending to 


f Compupil. A fellow- e 
P gomp pi fellow-pupil. [See Com-.] 
s Compurgation (kompsagé'-fen). 1058. [= 
ees compurgatio, f. compurgat-, pa. ppl. 
oe of L. compurgare purge completely; see 
ae URGATION.] 1. The action of clearing a 
VR QUE oma charge by the oaths of a number 
disse e also, generally, vindication; evi- 
mod ai effect. 2. esp. The Old English 
coils Hs rial and purgation by means of the 
ae qe mentis known to the Common 
MS AGER OF LAW. See COMPURGATOR 1. 


1. [He] was privi i 
tse and needed nn Dr ne 
te purgator (ke-mpnagé'tor, kómp-1gá- 
baal us 3. [- med.L. compurgator (Xm), f. 
es - + purgator purger; see prec., -OR 2. 
caracte, compurgateur.] 1. A witness to 
ee swore along with the person 
lattes COH order to the acquittal of the 
A sr anally a term of the Canon Law; 
Helpers? modern historians to the ‘oath- 
maere” (in Ger. Eideshülfe) of the Old 
aiios Rode of trial and purgation, and 
referen, es used by modern legal writers with 
ice to WAGER OF LAW.) 2. gen. One who 


vouch 
a T for, or clears from any charge. Also 


1. 
a Jara Compurgators of our oldest law were not 
the elana Une modern sense, but they were one of 
2, He callern vt of Which the jury rose FREEMAN. 
mpurgato aate Di c. SANDERSON, Hence 
Purgators; so Comme tuat nd to com- 


com) 
pa. ppl. 
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Compurrsion. [joc. f. Com-, 
pursing together. STERNE. 

Computable (kémpid-tab’l, ke-mpiutab’l), 
a. 1646. [—L. computabilis, t. computare; see 
COMPUTE v., -ABLE.] Capable of being com- 


PURSE v.] A 


puted. 
t Co'mputate, v. 1602. [f. as next; see 
-ATE*.] trans. = COMPUTE —1619. 
Computation (kgmpiuté-fon). ME. [- L. 
computatio, f. compulal-, pa. ppl. stem of 
computare ; see COMPUTE v., -I0N. Cf. Fr. com- 
putation (XVI).] 1. The action or process of 
computing; a method of reckoning. 2. A 
computes result 1713. +3. Ratiocination 
1. The Gregorian C., .being eleven days before 
the Julian STEELE. Hence Computational a. 
rare, of or pertaining to c. So Compu«tative, 
coe a. given to c. t Co'mputator, a calcu- 
Compute (kómpii-t), sb. Now rare. ME. 
[= Fr. comput CoMPUTUS (in sense 1), and f. the 
vb.] t1. (compute) = COMPUTUS 2. —1533. 2. 
Computation; now chiefly in beyond c. 1588. 
13. Judgement —1682. 
Compute (kémpid-t), v. 1631. 
putare, f. com COM- 


[- Fr. com- 
+ putare 
think.] 


compotus. 
med.L. as in sense 2; see prec.] 1. A reckon- 
ing; an account 1848. 
tables for astronomical and calendarial 
calculations 1832. 

Comrade (ko-mréd). 1591. [Earlier camer- 
ade, camarade- Fr. camerade, cama: 
(orig. fem.) — Sp. camarada (i) barrack-room, 
(ii) chamber-fellow, mate, f. camara CHAMBER; 
see -ADE.] orig. One who shares the same 
room, tent, etc., & ‘chum’; esp. a fellow- 
soldier (also Comrade-in-arms) ; hence gen. an 
associate in friendship, occupation, fortunes, 
etc., mate. Also transf. and fig. 

His comrade's face each warrior saw SCOTT. To 
be a C. with the Wolfe and Owle Lear II. iv. 213. 
Hence Co'mrade v. to associate with, as a C. 
Co'mradely a. like a c. Co'mradery (rare), 


Co'mradeship, the position of being a C. 
camaraderie. 
t Comra'do. 1598. [- Sp. camarada, also 


t -ado; see prec., -AD0.] = COMRADE —1636. 

Co'mrogue. arch. 1621. [See Com-.] A 
fellow-rogue. 

|| Comte (kónt). 1611. (Fr.] A French title: 
Count. 

Comtian (ke-mtian, ko-fitiain). Also Comt- 
ean. 1855. [f. Auguste Comte (d. 1857), & 
French philosopher, the founder of POSITIV- 
18M; see -IAN.] adj. Of or originating with 


Comte. sb. A Comtist. So Co'mtism, 
positivism. Co'mtist, a positivist; also 
attrib. or as adj. 


{| Comus (kó"-m2s). 1634. [L. - Gr. «àuos 
revel] A revel; revelry personified as & 
deity. 

Con (kàn), 
conn- from 
ME. con, from OE. con, for can ( — 
further under CAN v.*] 

+I. 1. To know: repl. by CAN v. -1074. 2. 
To know how; hence, to be able; repl. by 
CAN v. —1489. 

II. 1. To get to know; to study or learn; 
hence, to pore over, commit to memory ; to 
inspect, examine ME. 2.To cun or con thank(s 
(OE. banc cunnan): to acknowledge one's 
gratitude; to thank OE. So +o (cun) con 
gree or malgre : to express one's satisfaction 
or displeasure [Fr. savoir gré]. 

1. An Oration whieh..Lysander should have 
conned without book NorTH. Conning old topics 
like a parrot, SWIFT. 

Con, conne, cun (kon, kon), v.* 1626. [Re- 
duced form of Conn, CUND.] trans. To direct 
the steering of (a ship). Also absol. and fig. 


v.) (Mainly repr. ME. cunn- or 
OE. cunn- (= kun); but in part 
kon). See 


CONCAULESCENCE 


Con, conn (kon, kon), sb.' 1825. [t. CON 
v.!] The action or post of conning a ship, 
steerage. 

Con (kon), sb.* 1620. [Also tcon vb.; perh. 
— Fr. cogner strike, thump.] A rap with the 
knuckles, a knock. 

Con (kon), sb.? n. dial. 1600. [poss. short 
for cony, coney, spec. applied to the squirrel, 
as puss to the hare.) A squirrel. 

Con (kon), adv. (sb.) 1470. Short for L. 
contra ‘against’, in PRO and CON (q.v.) 'for 
and against'. As sb. A reason, argument, or 
arguer against, esp. in pros and cons. 

I| Con, prep. It. :- L. cum with, as in Con 
AMORE, q.v., con. affetto, con brio, ete. 

Con-, prefix, of L. origin. The form assumed. 
by L. com- bef. all consonants exo. b, m, h, v, 
and l. For meaning see COM-. 

+ Co'nable, a. ME. Phonetic reduction of 
COVENABLE. 

Conacre (kq-né'kea), sb. Also corn-acre. 
1824. [orig. corn-acre, i.e. CORN sb.', ACRE.] 
The letting by a tenant, for the season, of 
small portions of land ready prepared for a 
crop (Ireland). Hence Co'nacre v. to sublet 
in c. Co'nacrer, one who uses a piece of 
land on this system. 

Conamarrin. 1882. (f. L. conium hemlock 
+ amarus bitter + -IN?.] A bitter principle 
said to exist in Conium maculatum. 

|| Con amore (konámó*-ri). 1820. [t.; = 
«with love’.) With love, zeal, or delight. Also 
as quasi-adj. 

Conario- (koné*-rio). 1881. Comb. form of 
Conantum, as in c.-hypophy'sial canal, &. 
passage connecting the infundibulum with 
the pineal gland; 80 c.-h. tract. 

j| Conarium (koné*-ridm). 1656. 
— Gr. xovápiv, dim. of Kavos pine-cone.] 
pineal gland of the brain. 

Conation (koné'-fon). 1615. [- L. conatio, f. 
conat-, pa. ppl. stem of conari endeavour; 
see -0N.] fl. Endeavour. 2. Philos. The 
faculty of volition and desire; also (with a. 
and pl.) the product of this faculty 1836. So 
Co'native a. pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, c. 

|| Conatus (koné'-tis). 1605. [L., f. conari ; 
see prec.] 1. An effort, endeavour 1722. 2. 
transf. A force, impulse, or tendency simulat- 
ing a human effort; a nisus. 

2. What blind c. of nature should produce it in 
birds PALEY. 

Conaxial (kọnæ-ksiăl), a. = COAXIAL. 

Concamerate (konkre-mére't), v. 1611. {= 
concamerat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. concamerare 


[mod.L. 
The 


vault; see CAMERA, -ATE*.] 1. To vault or 
arch. ? Obs. 2. To divide into chambers or 
cells 1746. 


2. The nautilus. .is a concamerated shell 1754. 
Hence Concamera‘tion, vaulting, vaulted roof, 
etc. ; division into chambers or cells; a chambered 
formation ; one of the chambers of a series. 

1 Concarnation (konkaané' fen). rare. 1638. 
[-med.L. *concarnatio, f. CON- + L. caro, 
carn- flesh + -atio -ATION.] Union of flesh 
with flesh, or of a bone with another bone by 
means of muscles —1685. 

Concatenate (konkeetine't), v. 1598. i- 
concatenat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. conca- 
tenare, t. com CON- + catena CHAIN ; sce -ATE?.) 
To chain together (obs.); to connect like the 
links of a chain, to link together, fig. 

‘The world concatenated together vnder a Crowne 
Imperiall MALYNES. So Conca'tenate ppl. a. 
Hence Conca:tenator, one who concatenates. 

Concatenation (konksetiné^-fon). 1603. [— 
Fr. concaténation or late L. concatenatio, f. 
as prec.; see -ION.] 1. Union by linking 
together; concatenated condition. 2. esp. 
Union in a series or chain 1614. 3. quasi- 
concr. A concatenated series Or system, an 
unbroken sequence, a chain 1622. 

2. The necessary c. of ideas which should repro- 
duce the c. of objects LEWES. 3. This vile c. of. 
straight lines RUSKIN. 

Concatervate, ppl. a. 1882. [-late L. 
concatervatus, f. com CON- + caterva crowd. 
+ -alus -ATE*.] Heaped up together. 

Concaule'scence. rare. 1882. (f. CoN- + 
CAULESCENT; see -ENCE.] Bol. The coale- 
scence of separate axes, e.g. of the leaf-stalk 
and stem. 


CONCAUSE 


Concause (kg-nkGz). 1619. [- med.L. con- 
causa; see CON-, CAUSE.] A co-operating 
cause. Hence Concausal a. (and sb.). 

Concave (kenkéiv) sb. 1541. [- OFr. 
concave — the adj. (see next); cf. L. concava 
hollows; later, absol. use of the adj.] 1. t A 
hollow —1814; a concave part of a machine 
1874. 2. A concave surface 1552; spec. the 
vault of heaven 1635. f3. A concave lens, 
speculum, eto. —1797. 


2. On high within the c., as are the..starres ` 


1635. 

Concave (konké'v) a. 1571. [~ L. con- 
cavus (perh. through (O)Fr. concave), f. com. 
CoN- + cavus hollow.] t1. Hollow —1659. 2. 
Having the outline or surface curved like the 
interior of a circle or sphere; the reverse of 
convex; incurvated 1571. 

1. As concaue as..a Worme-eaten nut 4.¥.L. 
TU. iv. 20. 2. The c. mirror is the staple instru- 
ment of the magician’s cabinet BREWSTER. Hence 
Co'ncavely adv., -ness. var. + Co'ncavous. 

Concave (konké'v), v. 1652. [- OFr. con- 
caver or L. concavare, f. concavus; see prec.] 
trans. To make concave; t to vault. Hence 
t Concava'tion (Dicts.). 

Concavity (kónks-viti) 1483. ([-(O)Fr. 
concavité or late L. concavitas ; see CONCAVE a., 
-ITY.] 1. The condition of being concave 
1578. 2. A concave surface or side 1483. 3. 
A hollow; a cavity 1513. 

Concavo- (kónké'-vo) in comb. = Con- 
cavely, concave and —, as in C.-co'ncave, 
concave on both sides; C.-co‘nvex, concave 
on one side and convex on the other, and 
thinnest in the centre. 

Conceal (kónsi-], v. ME. [~ OFr. conceler 
= L. concelare, f. com CON- + celare hide.) 1. 
trans. To keep from the knowledge or 
observation of others. 2. trans. To put or 
keep out of sight or notice, to hide 1595, 

1. Thy praise hee. . Conceales not from us MILT. 
P.L. IX. 751, To dissemble or concele that 
Fidelity. .they ow'd CLARENDON. 2. The Army, 
that lies conceal'd for him in Knightsbridge 1671. 
Hence Concea‘lable a. (rare). Concea:led-ly 
adv., -ness, 

Concealer (kónsi-loi). 1514. [—AFr. con- 
celour, f. conceler (see prec.); see -our, -ER*.) 
a. One who conceals. tb. Law. In 17th 
&pplied to persons who sought by surrepti 
tious means to disturb possessors of 'con- 
cealed land', i.e. land privily held from the 
king without a proper title. See CONCEAL- 
MENT 1 b. 

Concealment (kjnsi-Imént). ME. [- OFr. 
concelement; see CONCEAL, -MENT.] 1. The 
concealing (of any information) In Law, 
The intentional suppression of truth or fact 
known, to the injury or prejudice of another. 
b. esp. The holding of land against the king's 
rights, without a proper title 1623. 2. gen. 
The action of concealing 1600. t3. A secret, 
a mystery —1622. 4. The condition of being 
concealed 1605; the capacity of concealing ; 
in pl. conditions that conceal 1728. 

2. Let c. like a worme i'th budde Feede on her 
damaske cheeke SHAKS. 4. Some dear cause Will 
in c. wrap me up a while SHAKS. The clefted tree 
Offers its kind c. to a few (birds) THOMSON. 

Concede (kónsi-d), v. 1632. [- Fr. concéder 
or L. concedere withdraw, yield; see CON-, 
CEDE.] l. trans. To admit, allow, grant (a 
proposition, claim, etc.); occas., To allow 
formally for the sake of argument 1646. 2. 
To grant, yield, or surrender (e.g. a right, a 
privilege) 1632. 3. intr. or absol. To make a 
concession 1780. 

1. Conceding, for a moment, that there is any 
analogy between a bee and a man DICKENS. 3. 
When..I wished you to c. to America, at a time 
when she prayed concession at our feet BURKE. 
Hence + Conce:dence. RICHARDSON. Conce-der. 

Conceit (kónsit), sb. ME. [f. CONCEIVE on 
the anal. of the pairs deceive, deceit, receive, 
receit.] t1. That which is conceived in the 
mind, a conception, notion, idea, thought; 
device —1823. t2. The faculty or action of 
conceiving; conception; apprehension —1805. 
+3. Personal opinion or judgement, usually 
‘in a neutral sense’ (J.). —1759. 4. Favour- 
able opinion, esteem. Now dial., exc. in out 
of c. with. 1462. 5. Short for SELF-CONCEIT 
1605. 6. A fanciful notion; a whim 1530; 
fancy 1578. 7. A fanciful, ingenious, or witty 
notion or expression; an affectation of 
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thought or style; = CONCETTO 1513; a trick 
1520; sentiment 1589; wit 1597. t8. coner. A 
fancy article —1823. +9. A (morbid) seizure 
of the body or mind; see CONCEIVE v. —1622. 

1. Fluent in language to express their conceits 
FULLER. A glimmering c. of some such thing 
LAMB. 2. A Gentleman of good c. A.Y.L. V. ii. 48. 
Wise in C., in Act a very sot DRAYTON. 3. That 
good self-conceit and opinion of his owne HOL- 
LAND. 4. To be out of c. with our lot in life NEW- 
MAN. 5. It takes the c, outofa man R, FORD. 6. In 
c. build castles in the sky GREENE. 7. How. .our 
toung may be framed to pretie conceiptes 1581. 
Some to c. alone their taste confine POPE. 2 Hen. 
IV, 1. iv. 263. 9. The Conceipt of the stone. -hath 
..80 stopped my urine FLORIO. Hence f Con- 
cei'tful a. witty; imaginative. Concei-tless a. 
Concei-ty a, (Sc) abounding in conceits, or in 
self-conceit. 

Conceit (kónsi-t), v. 1557. [f. CONCEIT sb.) 
fl. To form a conception of; to conceive 
—1002. f intr. To conceive —1828. 2. To im- 
agine 1600. 3. (rans. To inspire with a fancy 
1587. Also refl. 4. To take a fancy to. Now 
dial. 1589. +5. To conceive as a design 
—-1038. 

1. Jul. C. 1. iii. 162. intr, One that so imperfectly 
conceits Oth. HI. iii. 149. 2. I did c. a most 
delicious feast G. HERBERT. 3. refl. We..c. 
ourselves that we contemplate absolute existence 
SIR W. HAMILTON. 

Conceited (kónsrtéd), ppl. a. 1542. [f. 
CONCEIT sb. and v. + -ED.] 

I. t1. Having a conceit (of such a kind); 
ingenious; witty —1681. 2. Having an opin- 
ion, opinioned. Now dial. 1587. + Possessed 
with a good opinion of —1734. 3. Vain. Orig. 
self-c. (The principal existing sense.) 1608. 
Also with of 1618. 4. Full of notions, fastidi- 
ous. Now dial. 1609. 

3. The c. are rarely shy DARWIN. The less a man 
knows, the more c. he is of his proficiency 
NEWMAN. 

II. From the vb. 1. Conceived (arch.) 1598; 
fimagined; imaginary -1703. 2. + Ingeni- 
ously devised 1594; ‘fancy’ 1015. 

2. A conceyted chayre to sleep in with the legs 
stretcht out EVELYN. Hence Concei-tedly adv. 
in a c. manner. Concei-tedness, + cleverness; 
t imagination; self-conceit, 

Conceivable (kónsivàb', a. 1646. [f. 
CONCEIVE v. + -ABLE. Cf. Fr. concevable.] 
That can be imagined, or thought of; occas., 
= just credible. Also as sb. [sc. thing.) 

A particle. .minuter than all..c. dimension 
PALEY. Hence Conceivability, c. quality or 
condition. Concei-vableness. Conceli'vably 

w. 

Conceive (kónsi-v), ME. [- conceiv-, tonic 
stem of (O)Fr. concevoir, repr. L. concipere, 
f. com CoN- + capere take.) 1. trans. To re- 
ceive (seed) in the womb ; to become pregnant. 
with (young); pass. to be created in the 
womb. 2. inir. To become pregnant ME. 
+3. pass. To become or be pregnant —1646. 
14. transf. To take on (any state: e.g. fire, 
moisture, etc.) 1756. 5. To take or admit into 
the mind; to become affected with ME. 6. 
To form in the mind, devise ME. 7. To form 
or have a conception of ME. Also absol. or 
intr. 8. To grasp with the mind; to appre- 
hend; cf. CATCH v. ME. 9. To be of opinion; 
to fancy; also used as a modest way of ex- 
pressing one's opinion ME. +10. (after L.) 
To take in, comprise —1571. +11. To insti- 
tute (an action at law). [L. concipere 
actionem.) 1574. 12. To formulate. [Cf. L. 
concipere aliquid verbis.] 1560. 

1. Through faith also Sara her selfe receiued 
strength to conceiue seede Heb. 11:11. 2. And the 
flockes conceiued before the rods Gen. 30:38. 4. 
To c. a siknesse GOWER. 5. To c. prejudices 
SHERLOCK, a dislike 1802, a good opinion HOBBES. 
6. He first conceives, then perfects his design 
COWPER. 7. I cold not conceve wherefore the 
same was spooken THYNNE. To c. of a better 
Course 1623. 8. I conceyve youre entent ME. 
I doe now conceave you SPENSER. 12. To c. an 
answer in the tone of insult GIBBON. Hence 
Concei-vement (rare), conception. Conceiver. 

Concelebrate (konse-Hbreit) v. 1572. [- 
concelebrat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. concelebrare ; 
see CON-, CELEBRATE.] tl. trans. To cele- 
brate together —1610. 2. R.C. Ch. Said of 
newly ordained priests: To celebrate mass 
along with the ordaining bishop. Hence 
Concelebra‘tion. 

Concent (kónse:nt), sb. Also 6-7 (confused 
with) consent. 1585. [- L. concentus har- 


CONCEPT 


mony, f. concinere sing together, harmonize, 
f. con CON- + canere sing. Cf. CONCINNATE v,] 
1. Harmony (of sounds); concord of voices or 
parts. Also with a and pl. ? Obs. 1589. 2, 
transf. and fip. Harmony; accord 1988, — ^ 

2. So their affections, set in keys alike, In true c 
meet, as their humours strike DRAYTON, Hence 
+ Conce-nt v. to make to accord. 

Concenter; see CONCENTRE. 

Concentrate (ko:nséntreit, kónse-ntre!t), v, 
1640. [Latinized form of CONCENTRE, or 
analogical formation on Fr. concenirer; see 
-ATE*.] 1. trans. To bring to or towards a 
common centre, or focus; to collect as at a 
centre 1646. Also fig. 2. Chem. To increase 
the strength of (a solution) by contraction of 
its volume 1689. 3. Mining. To separate 
metal or ore from the gangue 1872. 4, To 
bring the parts of into closer union; to con- 
dense 1758. Also intr. and absol. (usually for 
refl.) 1640. Mil. of troops: To collect in one 
quarter 1813. 

1. The different rays concentrated by the lens 
BREWSTER. To c. attention 1879. 2. To c. spirit 
of vinegar 1731. 4. The obstinacy of my whole 
Sex..was concentrated in me C. BRONTE, intr. 
The news..obliged him to c. on the Elbe 1813. 
Hence Concentrate a. concentrated; sb. the 
product of concentration. 

Concentration (konséntréfon) 1694. (f. 
prec. + -ATION.] 1. The action of concen- 
trating; the state of being concentrated. 
Also fig. 2. Chem. The strengthening of a 
solution by contraction of its volume (e.g. by 
evaporation); the condition thus produced 
1790. 3. Mining. The removal by mechanical 
means of the less valuable parts of ore 1873. 
4. Condensation 1865. 

1. The c. of your force in one position WELLING- 
TON. The power of intellectual c. 1846. 4. My 
affected c. of language RUSKIN. C. camp, a camp 
Where non-combatants of a district are accom- 
modated. 

Concentrative (kónse-ntrütiv), a. 1822. (f. 
CONCENTRATE v. + -IVE.] Concentrating; 
characterized by concentration. 

Your nature is c., rather than diffuse 1881. 
Hence Conce'ntrativeness, c. quality, (Orig. 
Phren.) 

Concentrator (ko:nséntre'to). 1853. [f. as 
prec. + -OR 2.] One who or that which con- 
centrates, 1. An apparatus for concentrating 
solutions, ete. 1853. 2. Fire-arms. A ring of 
hard paper or wire fitted inside the cartridge 
case, to keep the shot together after dis- 
charge 1875. 3. An apparatus for the 
mechanical concentration of ores 1873. 

Concentre, -center (kdnse-ntea), v. 1591. 
[- Fr. concentrer, f. con- CoN- + centre 
CENTRE; cf. It. concentrare, Sp. concentrar. 
See CoNCENTRATE.] 1. trans. To bring or 
direct to a common centre 1033; occas., to 
attract to itself as a centre 1795. Also fig. 2. 
To pack closely as round a centre; hence, to 
increase the vigour or intensity of 1598. 3. 
intr. (for refl.) To move towards, or meet in, 
a common centre (lit and fig.) 1630. t4. To 

ee, coincide —1755. 
Ao. fo. To c. the mind on one sole object BURKE. 
3. This jealousy of control from. without con- 
centred in the subject of taxation BANCROFT. 

Concentric, -al (kónsentrik, -ăl), a. (and 
sb.) ME. [-(O)Fr. concentrique or med.L. 
concentricus (adj. and sb.), f. com CON- + 
centrum CENTRE; see -10.] adj. Having a com- 
mon centre. sb. A concentric circle, eto. 1551. 

il. C. fire: firing concentrated on one oint. 
Hence Conce'ntrically adv. Concentri'city. 

+Conce'ntricate, v. 16 If. prec. + 
-ATE?.] = CONCENTRATE —L7 

Conce'ntual, a. rare. 1785. [f. L. concentus 
CONCENT + -AL'.] Harmonious, accordant, 

|| Concentus, 1609. [L. : in med.L. applied 
to that part of the choral service of a 
Church in which the whole choir joined. Cf- 
Concent.) A singing or sounding together in 
accord; harmony. L 

Concept (ko:nsept), sb. 1556. _ [ec 
conceptus, f. pa. ppl. stem of concipere, ds pi 
CoN- + capere take; cf. CONCEIVE] t ad 
Concert, in various senses —1591. 2. Logic ex 
Philos. The product of the faculty of conc e 
tion; an idea of a class of objects, a gene 
notion 1663. - 

2. Concepts are merely the results, rendered p Be? 
manent by language, of a previous proc 
comparison SIR W. HAMILTON. 


CONCEPTACLE 


tacle (kónse-pt&k'D. 1611. [< Fr. 
Bom or L. conceplaculum; see Con-, 
RECEPTACLE.] f1. A receptacle —1855. 2. 
Ta. Anal. Any cavity of the body -1608. fb. 
Bol. ^ FOLLICLE 1823. c. Biol. A cavity-like 
organ containing the reproductive cells in 
some plants and animals of low organization 

1835. Hence Concepta'cular a. of or per- 
taining to conceptacles. 

+Conce'ptible, a. 1050. [- med.L, concep- 
tibilis, f. as next; see -IBLE. Cf. Fr. concep- 
tible.] = CONUBIYABLA Bee E +Con- 

eptibi'lity, c. quality. CUDWORTH. 
ata (kénse-pfon). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
conception — L. conceptio, f. concept-, pa. ppl. 
stem of concipere ; see CONCEIVE, -I0N.] 1. The 
fetion of conceiving, or fact of being con- 
ceived, in the womb. Also fig. and + transf. 
2. coner. That which is conceived; embryo, 
tohild ME. 3. The action or faculty of con- 
ceiving in the mind; apprehension, imagi- 
nation ME. 4. Philos. a. In a general sense 

‘= prec.; tb. reproductive imagination 
(STEWART); c. the action or faculty of form- 
ing a CoNCEPT 1830. 5. That which is conceived 
in the mind; an idea, notion 1526; ta mere 
fancy (SHAKS.). 6. Philos. a. In a general 
sense = 5. 1640. b. A general notion, a Con- 
OEPT 1785. 7. Origination in the mind 1822; 
an original idea; a design, plan 1606. t8. 
A conceit. DRYDI 
1. fig, Ioy had the like c. in our eies, And at that 
instant, like a babe sprung up Timon 1, ii. 115. 3. 
Lovely beyond c. TYNDALL. In my to my 
apprehension, 4. a. All evid: is c., and all c. is 
imagination, and proceedeth from sense HOBBES. 
5. I can give you no c. of my welcome here 
Dickens, 6. a. The mind. .can never attain a full 

» c. of infinity HUME. b. The object 
srsal, of a perception, individual 

1889. 7. I haue a young c. in my braine Tr. & 
Cr. 1. iii. 312. Hence Conce-ptional a. pertaining. 
to, or of the nature of, a c. t Conce'ptionalist, 
erron. f. Conceptualist Conce'ptionist. 
+ Conce'ptious. to conceive. 

Conceptive (kénse-ptiv), a. 1640. [- L. 
conceptivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE. Cf. Fr. con- 
ceplif.] Having the faculty or attribute of 
conceiving, (Rare in the physical sense.) 

Conceptual (kdnse-ptiuiil), a. 1834. [— 
med.L. conceptualis, t. conceptus conceiving, 
f. as prec.; see -AL'.] Of, pertaining to, or 
relating to, mental conceptions or concepts. 

Conceptualism (kónse-ptiuàli:z'm). 1837. 
[f. prec. + -IsM; cf. Fr. conceptualisme.) 1. 
The scholastic doctrine that universals exist 
as mental concepts (only): opp. to Realism 
and Nominalism. 2. The psychological 
doctrine that the mind is capable of forming 
an idea (i.e. mental image) corresponding to 
the general term 1837. So Conce'ptualist, 
an adherent of C. Also attrib. 

Concern (kéns3-an), v. 1450. [- (O)Fr. con- 
cerner or late L. concernere sift, distinguish, 
in med.L. have respect or reference to, f. 
com CON- + cernere sift.] t1. To distin- 
guish, perceive —1589. 2. trans. To have 
relation or reference to 1526. 3. To affect; to 
involve 1586. 4, To be of importance to 1603. 
Also t absol. or intr. 15. To engage the atten- 
tion of -1749. + 6. To cause to have a part 
in; to engage —1679. 7. In the imperative = 
Confound!’ dial. 1877. 8. Passive, To be 
concerned. 
um occurs in senses 5, 6, which are obsolete in 
| ord ; in other senses it is more used than the 
um Prudence concerns the present time EMERSON. 
& concerns (= as it concerns): with regard to. 3. 
uch things as..concerne the honour of the 
[4 nation THYNNE. 4. Meas. for M. 1. i. 78. 
i e IL ii. 77. 5. Which to deny, concernes 

han auailes Wint. T. III. 87. 6. Te 
Aog: to Interest oneself with, in, abo 
. 8. I..am Concerned to see the time 
cay and nothing done 1693. (Cf. sense 5.) To be 
sense 6.) n a Patent BENTLEY, riot 1802. (Cf. 

Concern (kónss- . 
at Feu RUE sb. 1589. [f. prec. vb.; 
(Wau! ty Besnrd; concernment —1694. 2. 
1699. 3. WERE or practical relation 
regard, anxiety a AS in 1720. 4. Solicitous 


. To have no c. (formerl: it 

id ly concerns) with: to have 
fothing to do with. 3. How ee EEA 
Wit a c. in the. undertaking of 1745 Scorn: 4. 


€. he hears. .Of. .distant war DRYDEN. 
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II. 1. A matter that relates to some person 
or thing 1707. pl. Affairs 1675. 2, A matter 
that affects or touches one 1700. + 3. pl. Be- 
longings 1693. 4. A business; a firm 1681. 5. 
familiarly. Any contrivance or object; usu. 
depreciatory 1834. 

1. t General or public c.: the commonwealth. Of 
..every-day concerns SOUTHEY. 2. It is no c. of 
mine (mod.). 4. The bank. .became a flourishing 
c. CRUMP. 5. A tin c., like a chimney-cowl S. 
LOVER. 

t Conce'rnancy. rare. [f. CONCERN v. + 
-ANCY. Cf. Fr. f concernance.]? = CONCERN- 
MENT. Haml. V. ii. 128. (Qa.). 

Concerned (kónssand), ppl. a. 1656. [f. 
CONCERN v. + -ED?.] 1, Interested, involved; 
troubled, anxious; showing concern. 2. 
U.S. slang. Confounded. 3. adv. 1848. 

Phr. C. with (in) drink : the worse for liquor ; also 
simpiy concerned. Now low or dial. Hence Con- 
ce'rned-ly adv., -ness. 

+ Concerning, vbl. sb. 1594. [f.as prec. + 
-ING'.] The taking of concern; concernment; 
a concern —1642. 

Concerning, ppl. a. 1049. [f. as prec. + 
-iNG*.] That is of concern ; important (arch.). 

So e. a truth MORE. Soul-c. doctrines 1869. 
Hence t Concerningly adv. in a €. manner. 
Conce'rningness, importance ; bearing. 

Concerning (kónso4mip), prep. 1535. [f. 
prec., prob. modelled on à similar use of Fr. 
concernant. 1. Regarding, touching, in 
reference or relation to; about. t2. ‘AS 
to’. (Now usually as concerns.) ~1656. 

1. I spake it not to you c. bread Matt. 16:11, 

Concernment (kónssinmént) 1610. [f. 
CONCERN v. + -MENT.] t1. A matter con- 
cerning any person or thing —1654. 2. An 
interest (arch.) 1627. 3. An affair, business, 
concern 1621. 4. Relation. Commonly after 
of. 1622. 5. Importance 1642. + 6. Interest 
—1691. 7. Interference, participation 1647. 8. 
Solicitude, anxiety, etc. 1052. 

2. The concernments of the poor FULLER. 3. Our 
civil concernments WATTS. 4. Matters of private 
c. Lp. BROUGHAM. 5. Matter of vital c. MORLEY. 
8. A sensible c. at what had passed 1693. 

Concert (ko-nsoit) sb. 1605. [- Fr. con- 
cert — It. concerto, f. concerlare ; see next.] 1. 
Agreement in a plan, or design ; union formed 
by such agreement; accordance, harmony. 
2. Accordance of voices or instruments 
-1770. Also transf. and fig. +3. A choir 
—1743. 4. A musical performance in which 
several performers take part 1689. 

1. By c. and agreement DE FOE. To work in c. 
TYNDALL. 2. A rare c. of four Trumpets Marine 
1674. 4. Going. -to Martini's c. at Milan STERNE. 
Dutch c., ‘where each performer plays a different. 
tune’, Slang Dict. Comb. c.-pitch, ‘a pitch 
slightly higher than the ordinary pitch, used at 
concerts for brilliancy and effect’ (Grove) ; also fig. 

Concert (kéns5-at), v. 1598. [- Fr. concerter 
— 1t. concertare bring into agreement or 
harmony, of obscure origin.] t 1. trans. To 
bring to unity —1096. 2. To arrange by 
mutual agreement 1694; to plan 1712; intr. to 
form plans (? Obs.) 1707. t 3. [L. concertare.] 


2. To c. an insurrection THIRLWALL. I must now 
intr. We 


in concert; Mus. arranged in 
for several voices or ‘instruments. Con- 
ce'rter. 

|| Concertante (kontJerta-nte), sb. and a. 
1730. [It. ppl. a. f. concertare.] Mus. A piece 
of music for orchestra in which there were 
parts for solo instruments; also, a composi- 
tion for several solo instruments without 
orchestra. Now usu. attrib. 

+ Concertartion. 1509. [- L. concertatio, f. 
pa. ppl. stem. of concertare contend together, 
f. com Con- + certare contend; see -ATION.] 
Contention; disputation 1677. 

Concertina (konsoiti-ná). 1837. [t. Con- 
cert sb. + -ina, after seraphina; see SERA- 
PHINE.] A portable musical instrument, con- 
sisting of a pair of bellows, usually polygonal 
in form, with a set of keys at. each end, which 
on being pressed admit wind to free metallic 
reeds. Hence Concerti‘nist. 

|| Concertino (kontferti-no). 1880. [It. dim. 
of concerio.] Mus. 1. A shorter concerto. 2. 
‘The group of solo instruments in a concerto. 

jj Concerto (kontfe-rto, kóns3-1to). 1730. 
[It., f. concertare; see CONCERT v.] Mus. A 
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composition for one, or sometimes more, 
solo instruments accompanied by orchestra; 
now usually in three movements. (Formerly 
applied to various compositions for a number 
of instruments.) 

Concessible (kónse:sib'D, a. 1767. [f. con- 
cess- in CONCESSION + -IBLE. Cf. med.L. con- 
cessibilis.] That can be conceded. 

Concession (kénse-fon). 1011. [-(O)Fr. 
concession or L. concessio, f. concess- pa. ppl. 
stem of concédere ; see CONCEDE, -ION.] 1, The 
action of conceding (anything asked or re- 
quired) 1647; a grant 1611. 2. Admission of 
a point claimed in argument 1628. 3. A grant 
by government of a right or privilege, or of 
land 1656; land so allotted 1846. 

1. The c. of these charters was in a parliamentary 
way HALE. 2. The atheists of the age have been 
described as triumphing in my concessions 
PRIESTLEY. 3. The execution of the [Suez] canal 
..A Frenchman has obtained the c. 1856. In 
Canada..Between the concessions there are 
roads, called c. roads 1846, So || Concessionaire, 
-onnaire, a person who has obtained a c. Hence 
Conce'ssionary a. pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, c.; sb. — Concessionaire. Conce'ssionist, one 
who advocates c. 

Concessive (künsesiv), a. (and sb.) 1711. 
[-late L. concessivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 
1. Of the nature of or tending to concession 
1876. 2. Gram. Expressive of concession. 3. 
sb. Gram, A concessive particle, clause, ete. 
1765. Hence Conce'ssive'ly adv., -ness. 

Concessor (kónse:sox). rare. 1660. [- late 
L. concessor, f. as prec. ; see -OR 2.] One who 
concedes. Hence t Conce'ssory a. rare — 
CONCESSIVE 1. 

Il Concetto (kontfe:tto). Pl. -tti. 1737. [It. 
:- L. conceptus (in late L.) thought, purpose. 
See CoscEPT.] = Concer? sb. 7. Hence Con- 
ce'ttism, use of concetti in literature. 

Conch (konk). 1520. [= L. concha bivalve, 
shell of snail, etc. — Gr. «óyxn.] 1. A shell- 
fish; orig. a bivalve; later, a large gastropod, 
esp. Strombus gigas. 2. The shell of a mollusc 
1774. 3. Such a shell used as an instrument of 
call. esp. That used by Tritons as a trum- 
pet. 1764. 4. A Roman vessel [L. concha], 
used for oil, salt, etc. Also fig. 1839. 5. Archit. 
The domed roof of a semicircular apse; also 
the apse 1849. 6. Anat. The external ear; = 
CoNCHA 4. 1836. 7. (Also conk.) A nickname 
for the lower class of inhabitants of the 
Bahamas, the Florida Keys, etc., from their 
use of conchs as food. Hence Co'nched ppl. 
a. having a c. 

|| Concha (ko:nká). Also (in sense 2) conca. 
1613. (L.; see prec.] +1. Zool. = CONCH 1, 
2, 1776. 2. Archit CONCH 5; also, a coved 
ceiling 1613. 3. = CONCH 4. 4. Anal. The 
central concavity of the external ear; occas., 
the whole external ear 1683. Hence Co'n- 
chate a. — Conched. Conchi-fera sb. pl., 
Zool. a division of Molluscs: the Lamelli- 
branchiata or ordinary bivalves, asthe Oyster, 
etc.; sing. Co'nchifer, one of these. Con- 
chi‘ferous a. shell-bearing; occas., bivalve; 
Geol. containing shells. 

Co'nchinine. [Transposition of cinchonine.] 

. = QUINIDINE. 

Conchiolin (konkoi-0lin). 1870. [L. concha 
+ -ol- dim. + -IN*.] Chem. The organic con- 
stituent of the shells of molluscs. 

+ Conchite (konkoit). 1677. [- Gr. Koyxirns 
(Mos) ‘shelly stone’; see ITE’ 2 b.] A stone 
resembling a shell, a fossil shell 21758. Hence 
Conchitic a., Geol. abounding in (fossil) 


shells. 

Conchoid (ke-nkoid). 1797. [f. CONCH + 
-o1p; ef. Fr. conchoide.] sb. Geom. A plane 
curve of the fourth order invented by 
Nicomedes 1798. As adj. — CONCHOIDAL. 

Conchoidal (kenkoi-dal), a. 1666. [f. as 
prec. + -AL'.] 1. Geom. Pertaining to, or re- 
a conchoid. 2. Min. ete. Applied 
to a fracture presenting smooth shell-like 
convexities and concavities 1802. 

Conchologist (konko:lódsist). 1784. [f. next 
+ -Ist.] A student of conchology ; & collector 
of shells; a carrier-shell mollusc. 

Conchology (konko-lódsi). 1776. [f. Gr. 
xoyxo-, comb. f. Gr. «óyxm; see -10GY.] The 
science or study of shells and shell-fish. Hence 
Concholo:£ical a. of or relating to c. Con- 
cholo'gically adv. 
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Conchometer (konko:mitoz) 1828. [f. as 
prec. + -METER.] An instrument for measur- 
ing shells and the angles of their spires. So 
Concho:metry. 

Conchospi'ral. 1864. [f. as prec. -- SPIRAL a.] 
A kind of spiral curve exemplified in shells. 

t Conchyle. 1610. [- L. conchylium; see 
next, and cf. COCKLE sb.*] A shell-fish; a 
conch —1706. Hence t Conchyla:ceous a. 
shelly 1799. 

|| Conchy'lia, sb. pl. 1619. [L. pl. of con- 
chylium — Gr. xoyxóMov, dim, of Kxoyxvkn = 
*óyxn; see CONCH.) Shell-fish, Conchifera. 
Hence Conchylia'ceous a. of the nature of 
molluscous shells; shelly. Conchy:liated a. 
embodied in or derived from shells. Conchy- 
li'ferous a, conchiferous. Conchylio‘logist, 
-o'lo&y = ConcuoLoaist, -oLoGyY. Conchy- 
lio‘meter, -o'metry = CONCHOMETER, eto. 
Conchyliomorphite, the fossil impression 
of a shell. Conchy‘lious a. of or belonging 
to the CONCRYLIA. 

T Conciator. [- It. conciatore mender.] A 
workman who assorts and allots the propor- 
tion of salt required in glass-making. (Never 
in Eng. use.) 

|| Concierge (konsyérs). 1646, [Fr., in OFr. 
cumcerges:— Rom. *conservius fellow slave.) 
1. The custodian of a house, castle, prison, 
etc. Now Hist. 2. In France, etc. : The per- 
son who has charge of the entrance of a 
building; a janitor, porter. Hence || Con- 
cie'rgerie, the office, lodge, or residence of 
a c.; also, name of a person belonging to the 
Palace of Justice in Paris. 

f Concile, v. ME. [-L. conciliare; see 
CONCILIATE.) To reconcile; to conciliate 
-1744. Hence f Conciliable a. 

f Conci'liable, sb. 1521. [— L. conciliabu- 
lum place of assembly, f. concilium assembly ; 
in med.L. used depreciatively.] A small or 
secret assembly; a conventicle —1642. var. 
Conci'liabule. (Also in mod.Fr.) 

Conciliar (kónsiliii), a. 1077. [- med.L. 
consiliarius counsellor (X111); see -AR*.] Of or 
pertaining to a council. var. t Conciliary. 

Conciliate (kónsili,e!t), v. 1545. [- conci- 
liat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. conciliare combine, 
unite, procure, gain, win, f. concilium 
COUNCIL; see -ATE*.] +1. trans. To procure 
as an addition -1794. 2. To gain (goodwill, 
etc.) by acts which induce friendly feeling. 
Const. to, for. 1545. 3. To reconcile, make 
accordant 1573. t4. intr. To make friends 
with —1775. 5. To soothe, placate. Also 
absol. 1782. 

2. The arts which c. popularity MACAULAY. 3, 
To c. the qualities of a soldier with those of a 
philosopher GIBBON. Hence Conciliative a. 
conciliatory. Conci-liator. Conci-liatoriness, 
Conci-liatory a. tending, or calculated, to c. 

Conciliation (kónsi:li,é-fon). 1543. [—L. 
conciliatio, f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. (O)Fr. 
conciliation.] The action of conciliating, or 
State of being conciliated. 

A policy of studied c. FROUDE. The c. of human 
libertie with Divine preditermination of the wil 
GALE. Court of c.: à court for composing disputes 
by offering to the parties a voluntary settlement. 

|| Concilium. 1834. The Latin equiv. of 
COUNCIL; occas. used in techn. language. 
Concinnate (kónsi-nét), ppl. a. rare. 1548. 
[- L. concinnatus, pa. pple. of concinnare; 
see next, -ATE*.] fl. As pa. pple. Made fit 
—1013. 2. adj. Of language: Of studied 
beauty 1548. 

Concinnate (kénsi‘ne't), v. Now rare. 
1601. [— concinnat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. con- 
cinnare join fitly together, etc.; see -ATE?.] 
To put together fitly; to set right; to trim, 
adjust. So t Conci‘nne a. 

Concinnity (kónsiniti). 1531. [- L. con- 
cinnitas, f. concinnus skilfully put together, 
etc.; see prec. -ITy.] 1. Skilful fitting to- 
gether of parts; harmony; a harmony. 2. 
Studied elegance of style 1577. 

2. The graceful c. of Livy 1881. 

Concinnous (kónsi-nos), æ. 1654. [f. L. con- 
cinnus (see prec.) + -0US.] 1. Fitly put to- 
gether, harmonious (rare) 1662. 2. Charac- 
terized by studied elegance of style 1831. 

2. That most c...of professors, Mr. Heyne 
DE QUINCEY. 

t Co-ncion. 1533. [- L. contio (later concio), 
contr. from conventio CONVENTION; cf. OFr. 
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concion.] 1. An assembly —1587. 2. An ora- 
tion before an assembly; a public speech 
—1644. Hence t Co-ncional a.; var. + Co'n- 
cionary. + Co'ncionate v. to deliver an 
oration; to preach. + Co'nciona:tor, a 
preacher. t Co:ncionato:ry a. belonging to 
a concionator. 

Conci-pient, a. rare. 1812. [- concipient-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. concipere CONCEIVE; see 
-ENT.] That conceives, conceiving. 

Concise (kónsoi:s) a. 1590. [- Fr. concis, 
-ise or L. concisus divided, broken up, brief, 
pa. pple. of concidere, f. com CON- + cedere 
cut.] Brief and comprehensive in statement ; 
not diffuse : used of speech or writing; also of 
persons. Also transf. 

The c. style, which expresseth not enough, but 
leaves somewhat to be understood B. Jons. No 
wonder he was c. JANE AUSTEN.. transf. His C. 
repast COWPER. Hence Conci'se-ly adv., -ness. 

f Concise (kónsoi-z), v. rare. 1659. [— con- 
cis-, pa. ppl. stem of L. concidere; see prec.] 
To cut off, mutilate —1660. 

Concision (kónsi-3on) ME. [- L. concisio, 
f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. Fr. concision 
(sense 3).] 1. A cutting to pieces or cutting 
away. 2. In Phil. 3:2, as tr. Gr. xararou; 
‘cutting up’, applied to the Judaizing Chris: 
tians 1557; hence, fa schism -1718 2, — 
CONCISENESS 1774, 

1. Peplis in the valley of concisiounor sleaynge to 
gydre WYCLIF Joel 3:14. 

t Concitte, v. rare. 1554. [- OFr. conciter 
or L. concitare stir up, frequent. of conciére ; 
see CON-, CITE.] To stir up, excite —1642. So 


t Concita-tion. 
fConcitizen. ME. [app. f. CoN- + 
CITIZEN; of. Fr. concitoyen.] Fellow-citizen 


1004. 

Concla‘mant, a. rare. 1890. [- concla- 
mant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. conclamare; see 
next and -ANT.] Calling out together. 

Conclamation (konklámé':fon). 1627. [- L. 
conclamatio, f. conclamat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
conclamare, f. com CON- + clamare shout; see 
-I0N.] A loud calling out of many together. 

Before his funerall c. May. Applauses and con- 
clamations HOWELL. 

Conclave (ko-nklé'v). ME. [- Fr. conclave 
7 L. conclave, f. com CON- + clavis key.] t1. 
A private room, closet —1753. Also fig. 2. 
spec. The place in which the Cardinals meet 
in private for the election of a Pope ME. 3. 
The assembly of cardinals met for this pur- 
pose 1625 ; loosely, the body of cardinals 1613. 
Also attrib. 4. Any close assembly 1568. 

2. He..takes care to have the C. built with 
Timber 1691. 3. Allotting it to the Conclaue of 
Cardinals HEYLIN. 4. The three. .who composed 
the secret c. or cabinet MOTLEY. Hence 
clavist, tone of the cardinals in c.; one who 
attends on a cardinal in c. — ^ 

Conclude (kénkla-d), v. ME. [- L. conctu- 
dere, f. com CON- + claudere shut.) 

I. 1. To shut up, enclose, include (arch.). 
t2. To comprehend, comprise —1828; to 
restrict —1679. + 3. To shut up from; to estop 
-1705. b. To shut up to; to bind (still in legal 
use) ME. t4. To overcome in argument; to 
confute; to convince —1704. 

1. fig. God hath concluded them all in vnbeliefe 
Rom. 11:32. 2. Schortly to concluden al his wo 
CHAUCER. 3. b. In settling the value of a copyhold 
fine the tenant is not concluded by the amount of 
rent. .reserved on the premises 1883. 

II. 1. To bring to an end; to finish ME. 2. 
absol. To end, finish, close (with or by) 1514. 
3. intr. To come to an end; to close 1592. 

1. This concluded the proceedings (mod.). 2. And 
to c., The Victorie fell on vs Macb. 1. ii. 3. Her 
heavy anthem still concludes in woe SHAKS. 

III, 1. To come to a conclusion, infer, de- 
duce ME. t2. trans. To lead to the con- 
clusion; to prove —1797. +3. intr. To be 
conclusive —1714. 

1. Therefore wee c., that a man is justified by 
faith Rom. 3:28. 3. Thy reason in this case con- 
cludeth not 1526. 

IV. 1. trans. To bring to a decision; to settle 
1523. 2. To decide (to do a thing), determine, 
resolve ME. t3. intr. To come to a decision 
of, on, upon —1796; to come to terms with 
—1080. t4. trans. To decide upon —1603. 

1. To c. a truce GRAFTON, peace SHAKS. 2. It 
was concluded to bring him to trial HALLAM. 3. 
To c. on another maner of peace LD. BERNERS. 


CONCOMITANCE 


Hence f Conclu:'dence, -dency, co; 
quality. } Conchu'dent a. conceive notdent 
ing. i Conclwdently adv. Conclu-der, Con. 
clu-dingly adv. 

f Conclu'sible, a. 1654. [f. conclus- (see 
next) + -IBLE.] That may be concluded or 
inferred. 

Conclusion (kónklu-3on) ME. [-(0)Fr, 
conclusion or L. conclusio, t. conclus-, pa. ppl, 
stem of concludere; see CONCLUDE, -10N.] 1, 
The end, close, finish, wind up (e.g. of a 
speech). 2. An issue, outcome ME. 3. Logic. 
A judgement arrived at by reasoning; an 
inference, deduction, induction ME.; spec. 
the third proposition of a syllogism, deduced 
from the two premisses 1474; the action of 
inferring (rare) 1532. 14. proposition, 
dogma —1687; a problem —1663; an experi- 
ment —1070. +5. Purpose, end. ME. only, 
6. Final determination ; final agreement ME, 
7. The concluding (of a peace, etc.) 1568, 8. 
Law. A binding act; an estoppel 1531. 9, Sc. 
Law. The concluding clause of a Summons 
1826. 

1. To drawe to a conclusyoun Of thys long tale 
1447. The c. is a clarkely gatherynge of the 
matter spoken before 1553. 2. What will be the 
c. of all this 1635. Phr, In c.: tat last; to con- 
clude; also (formerly) in short. 3. The sober 
conclusions of science TYN; He granted him. 
both the major and the n 7; but denied him 
the c. ADDISON. Your Wife Octauia, with her 
modest eyes, and still C. Ant. & Cl. Iv. xv. 28, 
4. Certayn..conclusions towchyng women CAX- 


TON. She hath persu'de Coj infinite Of 
easie wayes to dye Ant. & Cl. v. ii. 358. Phr. To 
try conclusions; to experiment; tra: to engage 
ina trial of skill, etc. (Now assoc, with sense 2, as 


if = ‘to try the issue.’) 6. He has come to the 
c. not to prosecute (mod.). 7. By the c. of treaties 
SEELEY. 

Conclusive (kónklü-siv), a. 1590. [- late L, 
conclusivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.) tl. 
Summing up. 2. Occurring at or forming the 
end; final. (Now rare.) 1612. 3. That closes 
the question; decisive 1049. t 4. Law. Bind- 
ing 1649. 

2. A c. revolt from Rome FROUDE. 3. Whether 
these Arguments be c. or no LOCKE, Hence 
T Conclursive-ly adv., -ness. var. Conclu'sory. 

I| Conclusum (kónkhspm). 1798. [L., n. 
pa. pple. of concludere CONCLUDE.) Diplomacy. 
A résumé of the demands of a government; 
dist. from an ultimatum, as being open to 
discussion. 

Concoct (kónko-kt), v. 1533. [~ concoct, 
pa. ppl. stem of concoquere digest, mature, 
consider, f. com CON- + coquere cook.) f 1. 
trans. To make ready, or mature, by heat 
(lit. and fig.) 1673. t intr. (for refl.) —1830. 
t2. To digest —1825. Also tfig. t3. To 
digest in the mind, ruminate on —1064; to 
brook -1679. t 4. To secrete —1741. 5. To 
make up by mixing a variety of ingredients 
1675. 6. To make up, plan by concert; to 
make up (a story, project, etc.) 1792. 

5. The most potent ale, concocted with spices 
and a little white sugar Scorr. 6. A fraud which 
he had either concocted or condoned W. BLACK. 
Hence t Conco:ct pa. pple. and ppl. a. Con- 
co'cter, -or. 

Concoction (kónko-kfon). 1531. [- L. con- 
coctio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] f 1. Digestion 
(of food) —1788. Also t+ fig. t2. Ripening, 
maturation —1706. 3. The act of concocting 
or preparing from a variety of ingredients; & 
broth, drink, etc., so concocted 1851. 4. The 
making up (of a story, plot, or scheme) to 
suit a purpose 1823; a statement fictitiously 
made up 1885. 

4. His affidavit was a c. from beginning to end 
1885, 


Concoctive (kónko-ktiv) a. 1578. [f. CON- 
COCT + -IVE.] Of or pertaining to concoction; 
digestive. 

Concolorous (kénko-loras), a. 1840. lf. D. 
concolor of the same colour + -ous.) Nal. 
Hist. Of uniform colour, vars. Conco‘lorate, 


t Co'ncolour. 
Concomitance (kónkomitáns) 1535. [7 
med.L. concomitantia; see next and -ANCE. 
Ct. (O)Fr. concomitance.] 1. The fact of being 
concomitant; subsistence together; q ^ 
coner. an instance of this 1652. 2. Theol. TI à 
coexistence of the body and blood of es 
in each of the eucharistic elements (e5P- 
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the bread) 1535. 3. Math. Exact correspon- 
dence of functional transformation between 
two sets of variables. var. Conco-mitancy, 

Concomitant (kónko-mitánt) 1607. [- 
concomitant-, pres. ppl. stem of late L. con- 
comitari accompany; see -ANT. Cf. Fr. con- 
comitant.] A 

A. adj. Going together, accompanying, con- 
current, attending. Const. with. 

Either C., assisting, or sole causes. .of melan- 
choly BURTON. Hence Conco'mitantly adv. 

B. sb. 1. An attendant state, quality, cir- 
cumstance, or thing 1621. t 2. A companion 
-1794. 3. Math. Sylvester’s name for ‘all 
functions whose relations to the quautic are 
unaltered by linear transformation’ 1853. 

1. Death is not 50 terrible in it selfe, as the con- 
comitants of it BURTON. 

t Conco'mitate, v. 1004. [- concomitat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. concomitari ; see prec., 
-ATE*.] To go with, accompany —1666. Hence 
t Concomita-tion. 

Concord (konkoad, ko'nkoud), sb. ME. 
[- (O)Fr. concorde — L. concordia, f. concors, 
concord- of ome mind, f. com CON- + cor, 
cord- heart.) 1. Agreement between persons. 
2, A state of peace and amity between 
nations; a treaty establishing such relations 
ME. 3. Law. An agreement made in court 
respecting the conveyance of a fine of lands 
1631. 4. Agreement or harmony between 
things ME. 5. Mus. A combination of notes 
which is in itself satisfactory to the ear; opp. 
to discord 1589. 6. Gram. Agreement between 
words in case, number, gender, and person 


1530. 

1. Devil with Devil damn'd Firm C. holds MILT. 
P.L. 1, 497. 2. Abiding by the c. of Salamanca 
PRESCOTT, , of sweet sounds Merch. V. v.i. 84. 
If Nature's c. broke Mit. P.L. vi. 311. Hence 
Conco:rdal a. of or relating to c. (in Gram.) . 

Concord (kğnkğ-1d), v. Now rare. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. concorder — L. concordare; see prec.] 
l.inir. To agree. 2. trans. To arrange by 
agreement —1070; to bring into concord 
-1670, Hence t Conco'rdable a. t Con- 
co'rdably adv. 

Concordance (kénk@-adins), sb. ME. [= 
(O)Fr. concordance — med.L. concordantia, f. 
concordant-; see CONCORDANT, -ANCE.] 
Agreement, harmony 1450. t2. Gram. — 
CONCORD sb. 6. 1570. 3. t A citation of 
parallel passages in a book, esp. in the Bible 
-1714. b. An alphabetical arrangement of 
the principal words contained in a book 
(orig. in the Bible), with citations of the 
Passages in which they oceur. Orig. in pl., 
each group of parallel passages being pro- 
perly a concordantia. ME. 
Salat) and yet concordances CARLYLE. 3. 
235 a tup Concordaunce in the margent COVER- 
ee ad not a Bible or C. at hand BOYLE. 

lence Concordance v. to make a c. to. Con- 


Sedance Concorda-ntial a. of or pertaining 


tConco'rdancy. 1586. [f. 
-ANCY.] Agreement —1793. 
Concordant (kónkó-1dánt), a. 1477. [= 
quus. concordant — concordant-, pres. ppl. 
Es m of L, concordare, f. concors; see CON- 

RD 8b., -ANT.] Agreeing; harmonious; con- 
sistent; correspondent. 


The c. Voice of all the curi 
y e curious Judges 1691. On 
four e. lines E. DARWIN. Hence Conco-rdantly 


prec.; see 


Concordat (kónkQ-idie 
Qadset). 1616. [- Fr. con- 
EUM or L. concordatum, subst. use of n. 
- Dple. of concordare; see prec., -ATE'.] An 
tiennent, 2 compact; now, an agreement 
Eyed] church and state, esp. between the 
tre m See and a secular government rela- 
The n matters that concern both. 
and p aomen settled between Pope Leo X. 
1089. ncis I. by an Instrument called the C. 


|| Concorda:tu: 

Iri e m. 1625, [L.; see prec.] In 
tied An order in Council relative to 
Dro ‘posal of money set apart for particular 
[s eee een a payment under such an 
5 a ie C. 1" 
ments eee fund, whence such pay- 
£ oncorporate (künko-rpóre't), v. 1552. 
‘orporal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. concor- 

[o d incorporate, f. com CON- + corpus, 
Tcu gd jody ; see -ATE?.] To unite or coalesce 
e body or mass. So Conco'rporate 
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a. united into one body or mass. t Concor- 
pora-tion. 

Concourse (konkous, kon-. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. concours — L. concursus, f. concurs-, 
pa. ppl. stem of concurrere run together.] 1. 
A running, flowing together, or meeting; 
T hostile encounter —1667, 2. An assemblage 
of people or things; a crowd, throng ME. 
13. The place of meeting of lines, surfaces, 
or bodies —1811. t 4. Concurrence in action, 
co-operation —1837. +5. Course (of time) 
—1657. 

1. Riga, a citty of great c. 1601. The coalition of 
the good frame of the Universe was notthe product. 
of chance, or fortuitous c. of particles o! matter 
HALE. 2. The whole admiring c. gazed on him 
CowPER. Under some c. of shades MILT. P.R. IV. 
404. 4. Gods c. working this or that 1617. 

Concreate (konkrié-t) v. Now rare. 
1625. [- concreat-, pa. ppl. stem of eccl.L. 
concreare create together; see CoN-, CREATE.] 
trans. To create together. 

To create a Soul, is to c. the qualities. .of it 
MORE. So ¢ Concreate a. coeval in creation. 

t Concre-dit, v. 1593. [- concredit-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. concredere entrust; see Con-, 
Crepit v.) 1. To entrust —1689. 2. To 
accredit 1659. 

Concremation (kenkrimé':Jon). rare. 1730. 
|f. CON- + CREMATION.] 1. Cremation to- 
gether. 2. Consumption by fire 1860. 

Co:ncrement. 1656. [f. CoN- + -crement in 
decrement, increment, excrement; cf. next.) A 
growing together; growth by assimilation; a 
concretion. 

Concrescence (k@nkre'séns). 1610. If. 
CON- + -crescence in accrescence, decrescence, 
increscence, excrescence. See prec., -ENCE.] 
+1. Growth by assimilation 1614. b. Biol. 
Growing together of cells, organs, ete.; the 
coalescence of two individual organisms of 
low type in generation 1878. 2. A concretion. 
? Obs. 1610. So Concre'scible a. capable of 
solidifying; capable of growing together. 
+ Concre'ssion, erron. f. CONCRETION. 

Concrete (konkrit, -kri-t). 1471. [- Fr. con- 
cret or L. concretus, pa. ppl. of concrescere grow 
together, f. com CON- + crescere grow.] 

A. adj. t 1. Grown together —1650. 2. Made 
up of various elements; composite, com- 
pound. ? Obs. 1536. 3. Formed by union or 
cohesion of particles into a mass; solid (as 
opp. to fluid) 1533. 4. Logic and Gram. Applied 
to a quality viewed concreted or adherent to 
a substance, viz. the adjective; thus white 
(paper, etc.) is the concrete quality, as dist. 
from whiteness, the abstract quality 1528. 5. 
Hence, gen. Embodied in matter, actual 
practice, or & particular example. Opp. to 
abstract. (The ordinary current sense) 1656. 
6. Made of concrete. 

3. Even to the c. bloud That makes the liver 
CHAPMAN. 4. The reader should carefully observe 
that adjectives are €., not abstract JEVONS. 5. 
Tt is with man in the c.. -you are to be concerned 
BuRKE. Hence Concrete-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. 1. quasi-sb. A C., the. c.; see A. 4, 5. 
1528. 2. gen. A concreted mass; & concrete 
substance. Also fig. (Obs. in lit. sense, exo. as 
in next.) 1656. 3. spec. A composition of 
stone chippings, sand, gravel, pebbles, etc., 
formed into a mass with cement (or lime); 
used for building under water, for founda- 
tions, pavements, etc. Often attrib. 1834. 

2. That..c. of truth and error. .the Roman 
Catholic Church 1831. 

Concrete (kónkri-t), v. 1035. [f. CONCRETE a.) 
1. trans. To form by cohesion or coalescence 
of particles, to form into a mass; Tto com- 
pine (attributes, etc.) 1829. 2. intr. To 
run into a mass, form & concretion 1677. 3. 
To render concrete (rare) 1654. 4. concrete. 
[f. the sb. 3.] To treat with concrete; intr. to 
use concrete in building 1875. 

1. Sensations combined, blended, or (if one may 
so speak) concreted together BERKELEY. 3. 
Without being concreted into an earthly deed 
HAWTHORNE. Hence Concre'ter, -or, one who 
or that which concretes. 

Concretion (kénkri-fon). 1541. [- Fr. 
concrétion — L. concretio, f. concret-, pa. ppl. 
stem of concrescere; see CONCRETE sb., -ION.] 
1. The action or process of concreting; con- 
crescence, coalescence 1603. 2. Congelation 
or coagulation of & liquid 1612. +3. Union 
with something material or actual 1741. 4. 


CONCUR 


quasi-concr. A concrete mass of 1626. Also 
fig. B. concr. A solid mass formed by aggre- 
gation and cohesion of particles; a lump, 
nodule, clot; esp. (Path.). a calculus; (Geol.) 
a mass formed by aggregation of solid par- 
ticles, usually round a nucleus 1646. 

3. The soul. .because of her c. with this mortal 
body 1652. 4. Salt is a C. of Sea. Water 1697. 5. 
He cut a stony C. out of the Liver 1702. Hence 
Concre'tional a. of or pertaining to concretions. 
Concretionary a. (Geol.) of the nature of a c.; 
consisting of, containing, or characterized by, 
concretions. 

Concretism (ko-nkritiz’m). rare. 1805. [f. 
CONCRETE a. + -ISM.] The practice of regard- 
ing what is abstract as concrete. 

Concretive (kónkritiv), a. rare. 1646. 
[-med.L. coneretivus, f. concrel-; see CON- 
CRETION, -IVE.] f 1. Apt to produce concre- 
tions. Sm T. BROWNE. + 2. = CONCRETE a. 5. 
1656. 3, Mentally constructive. Hence 
Concre'tively adv. 

+ Concrew', v. [f. CON- + -crewe in accrewe 
(see ACCRUE) perh. after OFr. concréu, 
pa. pple. of concroistre grow together.] 
intr. To grow into a mass. SPENSER F.Q. IV. 
vii. 40. 

Concubinage (kónkig-binéds). ME. [— Fr. 
concubinage, f. concubin; see CONCUBINE, 
-AGE.] The cohabiting of a man and a woman 
who are not legally married; the practice of 
having a concubine; the state of being a con- 
cubine. b. Rom. Law. ‘A kind of inferior 
marriage of which the issue were natural 
children, not bastards’ (Milman). vars. 
+ Concu’binacy, Concu’binate. 

Concubinary (kónkiz-binüri. 1503. [— 
med.L. concubinarius, f. L. concubina; see 
next, -ARY!'. Cf. Fr. concubinaire.] adj. Re- 
lating to concubinage; living in, or sprung 
from, concubinage. sb. One who lives in con- 
cubinage 15... var. Concubina‘rian a. 

Concubine (konkiuboin), sb. ME. l- (O)Fr. 
concubine — L. concubina, f. com OON- + 
cub- lie down.) 1. A woman who cohabits 
with a man without being his wife; a kept 
mistress. Among polygamous peoples: A 
‘secondary wife’, having a legal status 
inferior to that of a wife. t2. A male para- 
mour —1540. 

Co:ncubine, v. rare. 1696. (f. prec.] fl. 
To take as a concubine. 2. To furnish with a 
concubine or concubines 1800. 

t Concurlcate, v. 1555. [= conculcat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. conculcare tread under foot, 
1. com Con- + calcare tread; see INCULCATE.] 
To tread under foot 1708. Also fig. Hence 
+ Conculca‘tion. 


+Concu‘mbency. [f. L. concumbere lie 


together + -ENCY.] A lying together. JER. 
TAYLOR. 
Concupiscence (kónkia-piséns). ME. [- 


(O)Fr. concupiscence — Jate L. concupiscentia, 
f. concupiscenl-, pres. ppl. stem of L. con- 
cupiscere, inceptive of concupere, f. com CON- 
+ cupere desire.] 1. Vehement desire; in 
Theol. use, desire for the 'things of the 
world’. 2. esp. Libidinous desire, sexual 
appetite, lust ME. 

1. Such is the fire of c., raging within, that. .no 
houses or fields content these Pusy. var. t Con- 
cu'piscency (rare). So Concu'piscent a. eagerly 
desirous; lustful; -ly adv. Hence + Concupi- 
scential a. relating to, or of the nature of, c. So 
+ Concupisce-ntious a. 

Concupiscible (kónkiz-pisib', a. ME. 
[-late L. concupiscibilis, f. concupiscere ; 
see prec., -IBLE. Cf. (O)Fr. concupiscible.] 
+1. Vehemently to be desired -1762. 2. 
Vehemently desirous; of the nature of con- 
cupiscence ME. 

2. The irascible or the c. principle is ever in- 
surgent against reason NEWMAN. 

t Co'ncupy. ? Abbrev. of concubine; or t 
=concupiscence. Tr. & Cr. V. ii. 177. 

Concur (kénké-a), v. 1470. [= L. concur- 
rere, f. com CON- + currere run.] 1. intr. To 
run together; to meet; to converge and meet, 
as lines, etc.; to coincide. Ecel. Of two 
feasts: To fall on two consecutive days, 80 
that the second vespers of the one coincide 
with the first of the other 1883. 2. To com- 
bine in action, to co-operate 1549. 3. To 
agree in opinion (with) 1590. t4. To agree 
in quality, character, etc. —1788. 5. Law. Of 
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rights, ete. : To cover the same ground ; hence, 
to conflict 1613. 

1. Anon, they fierce encountring both concur’d, 
With griesly looks 1587. The. .humours do con- 
curre together unto the offended part 1643. Right 
and victory do not always c. SELDEN. 2. All 
things concurre to give it a perfection G. HERBERT. 
3. For the censure I doe concurre with Mr Chan- 
cellor 1631. 4. It was now twilight concurring 
with the disorder of his mind H. WALPOLE. 
Hence Concurrringly adv. 

Concurbit, obs. f. CUCURBIT. CHAUCER. 

Concurrence (kónk»-réns). 1525. [f. next; 
See -ENCE; or — med.L. concurrentia.] 1. A 
running together in time or place; meeting, 
combination. Eccl. (see CONCUR v. 1) 1863. 2. 
Co-operation of agents or causes 1525. 3. 
Agreement; assent, consent 1669. ||4. Com- 
petition. (Now a Gallicism.) 1003. 5. Joint 
right or authority 1809. 

1. A c. of three strong tides BRERETON. A c. of all 
nations LITHGOW. The c. of the optic axes 
BERKELEY. Our Behaviour in every C. of Affairs 
ADDISON. 2. Their mutual C. in doing good 
ADDISON. 4. To reduce, by increased c., the 
wages of the remainder LECKY. var. Concu'r- 
rency. 

Concurrent (kénk»-rént). 1495. [= con- 
current-, pres. ppl. stem of L. concurrere ; see 
Concur, -ENT. Of. med.L. concurrens, (O)Fr. 
concurrent. ] 

A. adj. 1. Running together in space; going 
on side by side; existing or arising together; 
conjoint, associated. 2. Geom. Meeting in 
or tending to the same point. 3. Acting in 
conjunction; co-operating 1532. 4. Agree- 
ing; expressing concurrence 1542. 5. Law. 
Covering the same ground (hence — con- 
flicting, as titles); co-ordinate 1531. 

1. The c. existence of two distinct systems of 
jurisprudence WILLIAMS. 4. A c. consent of all 
Histories R. COKE. 5. The chancery has à c. 
jurisdiction with them BLACKSTONE. Concu'r- 
rent-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. 1. A concurrent circumstance, a con- 
tributory cause 1607. 2. A competitor. Now 
rare (exc. as a Gallicism). 1581. f 3. A con- 
temporary person or thing —1668. 4. ‘One of 
the supernumerary days of the year over 
fifty-two complete weeks ;—so called because 
they concur with the solar cycle, the course 
of which they follow’ (Webster). 

1. Each of these three concurrents must be con- 
sidered as a partial cause, for, abstract one, and 
the effect is not produced SIR W. HAMILTON. 

Concu:rsion. ! Obs. 1533. [- L. concursio, 
f. concurs-, pa. ppl. stem of concurrere; see 
Concur, -ION.] Rushing together; concourse. 

Concuss (kónk»s), v. 1597. [—concuss-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L, coneutere dash together, 
shake violently, f. com CON- + quatere shake.] 
l. trans. To shake violently. Chiefly fig. 2. 
To injure by concussion 1689. 3. To force by 
threats (into, to do); also absol. 1839. Hence 
t Concussa-tion, violent shaking. 
Concussion (kénko-fon). 1490. [- L. con- 

cussio, f. concuss-; see prec., -ION.] 1. The 
action of violently shaking; particularly, the 
shock of impact. Also transf. and fig. 2. Surg. 
Injury caused to the brain, spine, ete., by the 
Shock of a heavy blow, fall, etc. 1541. 3. Ex- 
tortion by threats or violence. Orig. in Rom. 
Law. 1597. 

1. A c. of the Heavens HOBBES. 3. C., rapine, 
pillories, "Their catalogue of accusations fill 
DANIEL. Comb. c.-fuse, a fuse (in a shell) ignited 
by c. or impact. Hence + Concu'ssionary, one 
who practises c. (sense 3). So Concu'ssive a. of 
the nature of or pertaining to c. Concurtient a. 
meeting with c. THACKERAY. 

Concyclic (kónsi-klik), a. 1871. [See Con-.] 

Geom. a. Lying (as a series of points) on the 
circumference of one circle. b. Of two or 
more conicoids: Giving circular sections 
when eut by the same system of parallel 
planes. Also absol. 
* Cond, cund (k»nd, kond), v. ? Obs. ME. 
[teond, teund (xvn), shortening of tcondie, 
condue (XIV) = (O)Fr. conduire :— L. conducere 
CoNDUCT v.] = Con v.* 

Condemn (kóndem), v. ME. [-OFr. 
condem(p)ner (mod. condamner) — L. condem- 
(p)nare, f. com CoN- + damnare DAMN.] 1. 
To pronounce an adverse judgement on; to 
censure, blame. 2. To give judicial sentence 
against; to convict. Opp. to acquit, absolve. 
ME. 3. To pronounce guilty of 1535. 4. fig. 
to doom 1653. 5. To adjudge or pronounce 
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forfeited, as a prize of war, etc. 1705. 6. To 
adjudge or pronounce to be unfit for use or 
consumption 1745. 7. Of a door or window : 
To close or block up 1565. 

1. A fault in. oed Aristotle condemns 
REID. Their looks c. them (mod.). 2. The Iudges 
. Shall justifie the righteous, and condemne the 
wicked Deut. 25:1. Condemned in as much as 
they are worth 1642, to do penance in the streets 
of London GREEN. 3. Condempned of highe 
treason 1535. 4. Condemn'd in bus'ness or in arts 
to drudge Pore. Hence Conde-mnable a.; -bly 
adv. Condemned ppl. a. in the senses of the vb. ; 
spec. appropriated to condemned ms, or 
things rejected. Conde*mner. Conde-mningly 
0. 


Condemnation (kendemné'-Jon). ME. [- 
late L. condemnatio, f. condemnat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. condemnare; see prec., -I0N.] 1. 
The action of condemning; judicial con- 
viction ; expression of disapprobation. 2. The 
fact or condition of being condemned 1557. 
3. The ground or reason for condemning 
1534. 4, A sentence of forfeiture. Cf. CON- 
DEMN 5. 1885. 

1. A manifest c. of the Innocent HOBBES. His 
illiberal c. of a medicine 1803. 2. To whom be- 
longs But c., ignominy and shame MILT. P.R. 11, 
136. 3. Speake, or thy silence on the instant, is 
Thy c. and thy death Cymb. m1. v. 98. 

Condemnatory (kónde-mnátori), a. 1503. 
[orig. - med.L. condemnatorius, f. as prec.; 
see -oRY*. Cf. Fr. tcondemnaloire.] Having 
the character of condemning; expressing 
condemnation. 

After the c. sentence SPEED. 

Condensable (kónde:nsàáb'l), a. Also erron. 
-ible. 1644. [f. CONDENSE + -ABLE.] 
mày be condensed, às c. vapour. 
Condensabi'lity. 

Condensate (kénde-nse't), v. Now rare or 
Obs. 1555. (— condensal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
condensare; see CONDENSE, -ATE*.] To con- 
dense (trans. and intr.). So t Conde'nsate 
ppl. a. Conde'nsate sb. a product of con- 


Hence 


densation. Hence Conde-nsator (rare) a 
condenser. 

Condensation (kondensé*fon) 1603. [= 
late L. condensatio, f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. 


(O)Fr. condensation.] 1. The action of making 
or becoming more dense. 2. spec. The con- 
version of a substance from the state of gas 
or vapour to the liquid, or (rarely) to the 
solid, condition 1614. 3. Condensed condition 
1626; a condensed mass of anything 1665. 4. 
fig. Compression of thought into few words 
1794. 

1. The c. of air in the receiver LARDNER. C. (of 
light) by means of a lens 1832. 2. The c. of milk 
into a viscous mass (mod.). 4. A want of arrange- 
ment and c. in his memoirs LYELL. 

t Condense, a. 1610. [- L. condensus; see 
next.] Dense, condensed —1794. 

Condense (kénde-ns), v. 1477. [-(O)Fr. 
condenser or L. condensare, f. condensus very 
dense; see Con-, DENSE.] 1. To make dense, 
increase the density of; to reduce in volume; 
to compress, thicken, concentrate. 2. To 
reduce from the form of gas or vapour to the 
liquid or (rarely) the solid condition 1602. 
Also intr. 3. transf. and fig. To bring to- 
gether closely or in small compass; to con- 
centrate 1803. 4. intr. (for refl.) To become 
dense; to become reduced in volume 1704. 

1. Sweet Honey some c. DRYDEN. A lens..to 
collect and c. [the light] on the object 1787. Toc. 
electricity 1870. 2. The air was condensed into 
clouds 1662. 3. Pope had the art of condensing 
a thought SHENSTONE. Hence Conde‘nsedness. 
Conde:nsedly adr. Condensing vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. (= ‘for condensing’). 

Condenser (kónde-nsoi). 1686. [f. prec. + 
-ER'. Cf. Fr. condenseur.] 

I. One who or that which condenses. 

Mountain ranges..serve as condensers for the 
aqueous vapour 1880. The c. of Bolingbroke 
LOWELL. 

II. Specific and technical senses : 

1. A vessel or apparatus in which vapour is 
reduced to the liquid (or solid) form ; esp. a. Steam 
Engine. A chamber in which the steam is con- 
densed into water on leaving the cylinder, either 
by injection of cold water, or by exposure to a 
chilled surface (surface c.) 1769. b. Gas-works. An 
apparatus in which the tar, ammonia, etc., mixed 
with the heated gas are condensed and separated 
by cooling 1809. c. The worm of a still 1874. 
2. Pneumatics. An apparatus for compressing 
air; a pneumatic force-pump 1727. 3. Electr. An 


That. 


CONDISCIPLE 


aj atus for accumulating or i 
PURI or AAEE charge as ang (he 
A lens or system of lenses by which s 
concentrated on one point or object 1798. 

Condensible; see CONDENSABLE. 

Condensity (kónde-nsiti. 1611. [= Fr, 
tcondensité or late L. condensilas, f. con. 
densus; see CONDENSE, -ITY.| f 1. Density 
—1814. 2. Pithiness 1885. 

f Co'nder. 1603. [f. COND v. + -ER*.] 1. 
One who conds or cons a ship —1751. 2, A 
man stationed on a height overlooking the 
sea to direct fishing-boats after a shoal of 
herrings or pilchards; a balker —1867, 

Condescend (kendise'nd), v. ME [-(0)Fr, 
condescendre — eccl.L. condescendere stoop 
(fig.), in med.L. accede, agree to, f. com CON- 
+ descendere DESCEND.] f 1. Lit. To descend 
—1086. 2. fig. To stoop, so far as a particular 
action is concerned, from one's position of 
dignity or pride; to deign ME. 3. To be con- 
descending in one's relations with others 
1611. +4. To make concessions; to agree 
—1774. B. t To come definitely to (a point in 
narration) —1528; to particularize 1549. 

2. The Cavaliers condescended to take a lesson in 
the art of taxation from the Roundheads MACAU- 
LAY. 3. Like a true lout, he does not see that 
they have condescended to him 1863, 4. He was 
resolved to c. no further to the whims of a person 
Gopwin. To which desire he condescended 
Wuiston, 5. We are not going to c. upon particu- 
lars 1888. Hence + Condescended ppl. a, agreed. 
Condesce‘ndence, condescension; compliance, 
concession; Sc. a specification of particulars, So 
t Condesce-ndency. Condesce-ndent, one who 
condescends. Condesce'nder (rare). 

Condesce'nding, ppl. a. 1654. [f. prec. + 
-ING*.] 1. That condescends; characterized 
by condescension. Now usually, Patronizing 
1707. t 2. Consenting 1654. 3. Sc. Going into 
details 1755. Hence Condesce‘ndingly adv. 

Condescension (kendise-nfon). 1642. [= 
Fr. tcondescension (mod. condescendance) = 
(orig.) eccl. L. condescensio, t. condescens-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. condescendere; see CONDE- 
SCEND, -I0N.] The action, habit, or quality of 
condescending. 1. Affability to one's in- 
feriors 1647. t2. The action of stooping to 
things unworthy —1797. 3. Complaisance 
1650. + 4. Concession 1720. 

1. Familiarity. .in Superiors [is] C. STEELE. 2. 
Every vice, every c. was imputed to the Duke 
H. WALPOLE. 3. In..c, to the custom of their 
Country BENTLEY. So t Condesce'nsive a, 
characterized by or given to c. + Condesce'nt, 
condescension ; act of condescending. 

Condiction (k@ndi-kfon). 1818. [-L. con- 
dictio, f. condict-, pa. ppl. stem of condicere, 
f. com CON- + dicere say ; see -10N.] Rom. Law. 
A formal claim of restitution; reclaim of un- 
due payment. So Condictitious a. per- 
taining to a c. 

Condign (kóndoi-n), a. ME. [- (O)Fr. con- 
digne — L. condignus wholly worthy, f. com 
Cox- + dignus worthy.) t1. Equal in 
worth or dignity (to) —1854. +2. Worthy, 
deserving —1032. +3. Worthily deserved, 
merited; adequate —1683. b. Since 1700 
usually = ‘merited by crimes’. 

2. As most condigne to beare the principalite 
1513, 3. Euery man shall receaue condigne Te- 
warde or punyshement EDEN. b. Brought to c. 
punishment as a traitor MACAULAY. Condi'én-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Condignity (kóndi-gniti). 1554. [- med.L. 
condignitas, t. condignus; see prec., -ITY. Of. 
Fr. condignité.] t 1. Worthiness, merit —1068. 
spec. in Scholastic T'heol. That worthiness of 
eternal life which a man may possess through 
good works performed while in a state of 
grace 1554. t2. Desert —1654. 

Condiment (ko-ndimént), sb. ME. [- L. 
condimentum, f. condire preserve, pickle, 
embalm, by-form of condere preserve. S 
CoNDITE, -MENT.] Anything of pronounce 
flavour used as a relish, or to stimulate the 
appetite. 

‘AS for Radish, and Tarragon. they are for 
Condiments BAcoN. Hence + Condiment v. " gi 
to season or flavour with a c. Condime'ntal 4- 
of or belonging to a c.; spicy. 


light is 


Condisciple (kondisoi m". o ee 
isci; ; see B. 
condiscipulus fellow scholar fellow or 


CIPLE.] A fellow-disciple: a schoo! 
fellow-student. 


CONDITE 
t Condite, sb. 1610. [- Fr. condit or its 
source conditum, n. of Da. pple. of condire ; see 


next] A preserve Or pickle; an electuary 
-1097. 

t Condite,a. ME. [= L. conditus, pa. pple. 
of condire. pickle, etc.; see next, and CON- 
DIMENT.] preserved, pickled ; seasoned —1639. 
+ Condi'te, v. MR. [- condit-, pa. ppl. stem. 
ot L. condire pickle, etc. ; see preo., and CON- 
pmENT.] 1, trans. To preserve; to pickle 
-1725. 2. To embalm. Also fig. 10659. 3. To 
season. Also fig. 1679. 

Condition (kjndiJon), sb. [- OFr. condi- 
cion (mod. condition) — L. condicio agreement, 
situation, etc., rel. to condicere agree upon, 
promise, f. com Con- + dicere declare, say. 
See -I0N.] 

IL 1. Something demanded or required as à 
prerequisite to the granting or performance 
of something else; & provision, a stipulation. 
2. Law. In a legal instrument, a provision on 
which its legal force or effect is made to de- 
pend 1588. t3. Covenant, contract, treaty 
-1718, 4. Something that must exist or be 
present if something else is to be or take 
place; a prerequisite ME. restriction 
or qualification —1841. 6. A clause expressing 
a condition in sense 4; called in Logie the 
antecedent, in Grammar the protasis, of a 
conditional proposition 1864. 

joy the good, Then cavil the con- 
b on c. that) 1 had gone bare- 
foote to India SHAks. 2. Conditions of sale: the 
provisions under whieh sale by auction takes 
place, 3. Merch, V. 1. iii, 149, 4. The air Ibreathe, 
is the c. of my life, not its cause COLERIDGE. 

IL. 1. Mode or state of being ME. 2. State 
in regard to wealth; circumstances; hence, 
social position, estate, rank ME. t3. Mental 


djsposition; character; temper 1611; f pl. 
personal qualities —1830. t4. Nature, 
character -1586. + 5. A characteristic, attri- 
bute (of men or things) —1712. 


1. His fall’n C. MILT. P.L. m1. 181. Out of C. to 

keep the field 1719. TO change one's c.: to get 
married (arch.). 2. I am, in my c. A Prince Temp. 
I, i. 59. All sort: d conditions of men Bk 
Com. Prayer. Dres ike a Woman of C. STEELE. 
3. Ye have knavysche condycyouns SHELTON. 
5, Heere is the Cate-log of her Conditions Two 
Gent, 111, i. 273, Hence + Condittionly adv. 
Conditionally. 


Condition v. 1494. [- OFr. condicionner 
(mod. -lionner) or med.L. condicionare 
(-tion-); see CONDITION sb.) 1. intr. To treat 


about conditions; to make conditions, bar- 
gain with, 2. trans. To stipulate for; to make 
the condition 15: to agree by stipulation to 
do something 1624. 3. To make conditional 
on, upon 1530. 4. To govern as a condition 
1619. 5. Metaph. To subject to the qualifying 
conditions of finite existence or cognition. 
Also transf. 1829. 6. To charge (a bond) with 
clauses or conditions 1675. 7. Comm. To test 
the condition or state and quality of goods; 
bu the amount of moisture in silk 1858. 8. 
U.S. Colleges. To admit under conditions; 
Hm to admit (a student) to a class condition- 
ally on his passing within a given time in any 
Subject in which he failed at his entrance 
Seaation. 

ishonouring..to c. or make any tearmes with 
ion Pacala SPENSER. 2. We c. with him to obey 
M AU 4. Limits we did not set C. all we do 
p D. 5. The natural human tendency to 
b by time KINGSLEY. 6. Recognizances. .to 


es conditioned in the Form hereunder expressed 


Conditional (k@ndi-fonal). [- OFr. con- 
LU ionel (mod. -tionnel) or late L. condi- 
ead see CONDITION sb., -AL!.] 
iu. x gen. Subject to, depending on, or 
absolute: y, one or more conditions; not 
ME 2€ 3 made or granted on certain terms 
dition TY and Gram. Expressing a con- 
+ A Possessor of a Bill 
" ma; test it 
Hed. and c. Acceptance loi. 2. (osos 
Fd reposition « one consisting of two cate- 
Sorical clauses, the former of which, expressing a 
Aon, is called the antecedent (in Grammar 


rotasis’ 

taller), the latter, stating the conclusion, is 
ving ue consequent (apodosis). C. syllogism: one 
B. €. proposition for its major premiss. 


d (ihe adj. used ellipt.) A conditional 
SR: » conjunction, mood, proposi- 
tion, or syllogism 1533. 4 er 
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Disjunctives may be turned into Conditionals 
ATWATER. Hence Conditiona‘lity, c. quality. 
Condi-tionally adv. in a c. manner; $ on condi- 
tion (that). 

Conditionate (kğndifənět), a. 1533. [- 
med.L. condicionatus (-tion-), pa. pple. of 
condicionare; see CONDITION V., -ATE*.) Con- 
ditioned; limited by conditions; formerly 
said of limited monarchs. Hence Condi-- 
tionately adv. As sb. A thing conditioned ; 
a contingency 1678. 

Conditionate (kéndi-fone't), v. 1533. [- 
condicionat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. con- 
dicionare (-tion-); see prec., -ATE*.] f 1. To 
stipulate (trans. and intr.) 21642. 2. trans. To 
limit as a condition; to be, or act as, a condi- 
tion of 1646. 

Conditioned (kéndi-Jand), ppl. a. 1450. It. 
CONDITION sb. and v. + -ED.] 1. (from the sb.) 
Having a (specified) disposition or tempera- 
ment; in a (specified) condition or state 1548; 
circumstanced, situated 1831. 2. (from the 
vb.) Subjected to conditions or limitations 
1841. +3. Used absol. = Provided, on the 
condition —1641. 

1. An ill-c. woman 1860, planet HELPS. 2. The 
ultimate purpose of all c. existence 1849. The c. 
(Metaph.) ; That which is subject to the conditions 
of finite existence and cognition; opp, to the 
unconditioned, absolute, or infinite 1829. 

+ Co'nditory. 1705. [-L. conditorium, t. 
condere lay up ; see -ORY *.] A repository ; spec. 
for the dead. 

Condivi'sion. 1837. [See Con-.] One of 
two or more co-existing logical divisions. 

+ Condo'g, v. 1592. [perh. joc. for concur 
(cur = dog.)) intr. To concur —1678. 

Condolatory (kóndó"lüteri), a. 1730. If. 
CONDOLE, after console, consolatory.] Expres- 
sive of or intending condolence. 

Condole (kóndó*l), v. 1460. [- Chr. L. 
condolére, f. com Cox- + dolére suffer pain, 
grieve.] 1. intr. f To sorrow greatly —1650; 
to grieve or express sympathy with 1603. 
‘Also absol. + 2. trans. To grieve over, lament 
—1788; to grieve with (a sufferer) -1827. Also 


T refl. 

1. E onte myself to sit by him, and c. with 
him in Silence STEELE. 2. A person. . whose 
sufferings I c. RICHARDSON. Let vs c. the Knight. 
SHaxs. Hence Condo‘lement, condolence ; 
+ lamentation. Condo'ler. Condo'lingly adv. 

Condolence (kéndd"léns). 1603. [f. the 
vb.; in sense 2 orig. tcondoleance, later 
teondolance — Fr. condoléance; hence stress 
on the second syllable.) +1. Sympathetic 
grief —1721. 2. Outward (esp. formal) ex- 
pression of sympathy with the grief of others 
1619. 

2. Compliments of C. H. 
dolences of his numerous 
+ Condoleance, Condolance (in sense 
+ -ency. 

Condolent (kóndo"lént), a. 1400. [- L. 
condolens, -ent-, pres. pple. of condolére; see 
CONDOLE, -ENT.] f 1.Sorrowing greatly —1490. 
2. Sorrowing for another; expressing sympa- 
thetic grief 1598. 

\ Condominium (kondomi-niDm). 1714. 
(mod.L. : see CON-, DowiiUM.] Joint control 
of a state's affairs vested in others. 

Condonation (kondoné'-fon). 1025. [-L. 
condonatio, f. as next; see CON-, DONATION ; 
adopted from casuistic use.] The pardoning 
or remission (now esp. by implication) of an 
offence or fault. b. Law. The action of & 
husband or wife in the forgiving, or implying 
forgiveness, of matrimonial infidelity 1788. 

Mrs. Brander's easy c. of the sins of one who was 
‘so pleasant in society’ 1885. 

Condone (kéndo™n), v. 1857. [- L. con- 
donare deliver up, surrender, refrain from 
punishing as a favour, f. com Con- + donare 
give.] 1. trans. To forgive or overlook (an 
offence); esp. to forgive tacitly by not 
allowing the offence to make any difference 
in one’s relations with the offender. 2. Of 
actions, facts: To cause the condonation of 
1871. 

i To e. the adultery 1858, his cowardice DE 
QUINCEY. 2. That fact alone would c. many 
shortcomings 1871. Hence Condo'ner. 

Condor (kọ'ndğaı). 1604. (- Sp. cóndor 
— Peruv. cuntur.] 1. A very large S. American 
bird of the vulture kind (Sarcorhamphus 
gryphus), inhabiting chiefly the high regions 


WALPOLE. The con- 
friends 1817. AME 


CONDUCTIBLE 


of the Andes. b. California Condor: the 
great vulture of California (Cathartes cali- 
fornianus). 2. A S. American gold coin. 

|| Condottiere (kondottyé-re). Also (erron.) 
-ero. Pl. condottieri (-ri). 1794. [It., f. 
condotto leadership, CONDUCT.] A professional 
military captain, who raised a troop, and sold 
his service to states or princes at war. The 
system prevailed over Europe from the 14th 
to the 16th c. 

Conduce (kğndiü-s), v. 1475. [-L. con- 
ducere bring together, etc., f. com CON- + 
ducere lead.) 1 1. trans. To lead, conduct, 
bring (lit. and fig.). Const. to. -1058. t2. To 
bring about —1529. 3. intr. To c. to: to lead 
or tend towards (a result); to contribute to, 
make for. (The current sense.) 1586. 

1. To c. hither the most lovely and vertuous 
princesse 1651. 3. How circumstances c. severally 
to the production of effects HOBBES. Virtues 
which c. to success in life MACAULAY, Hence 
1 Condu'ceful a. conducive. + Condu'cement, 
the action of conducing, or conducing to; ten- 
dency. | Condu'centa. that conduces ; serviceable. 
+ Condu:cible a. conducive ; advantageous ; sb. a 
donducible or conducive thing. t Conductbi-lity. 
+ Condu'cibleness. Condu‘cingly adv. 

Conducive (kğndiüsiv), a. 1646. [f. CON- 
Duce v. after conduct, conductive, eto.) 1. Con- 
ducing or tending to (a specified end); fitted 
to promote or subserve. Const. to, towards. 
12. Advantageous (rare) 1710. 

1. Early rising is c. to health 1803. Hence Con- 
du'civeness. 

Conduct (ke-ndvkt), sb.! ME. [- L. con- 
ductus, f. conduct-, pa. ppl. stem of conducere 
(see ConDUCE). In earliest, use conduit(e, etc. ; 
see CONDUIT.] 

I. 1. The action of conducting; guidance, 
leading (lil. and fig.) 1534. 2. Provision for 
guidance or conveyance ; an escort, à convoy ; 
a pass. Obs. exc. in SAFE-CONDUCT. ME. t3. 
A conductor, guide (li. and fig.) 1084. t 4. 
= CONDUCT-MONEY —1721. 

1. By c. of some star SPENSER. Under the c. of 
chance JOHNSON. 2. I desire of you A C. ouer 
Land, to Milford-Hauen Cymb. IIl. v. 8. 

II. 1. Leadership, command 1470. 2. Direc- 
tion, management; handling 1475. f 3. 
Skill in managing affairs; discretion —1815. 
4. Manner of conducting oneself or one's life ; 
behaviour. (Now the leading sense.) 1673. 
(with a) t A proceeding; à course of conduct. 
(rare) 1706. 

1. The c. of the arrere-guard HOLLAND, of the 
vessel 1812. 2. Conduycte of a mater PALSG. 
The nice c. of a clouded cane Pops. The c. of the 
background SIR J. REYNOLDS. 3. Thus c. won 
the prize when courage fail’d DRYDEN. Owing to 
the Prudence and C. of the Lord Mayor Dx For, 
4. I trusted to profession, when I ought to have 
attended to c. BURKE. 

Ill. The leading (of water) by a channel 
1847; t a CONDUIT, q.v. 

Conduct, pa. pple., a., and sb.* ME. [- L. 
conductus hired, pa. pple. of conducere in 
the sense of ‘hire’.] t A. pa. pple. and pnl. a. 
1. Hired —1526. 2. Conducted -1020. B. sb. 
11. A hired workman ~1647, 2. t A salaried 
priest —1830. b. An Eton College chaplain. 

B. 2. Standing over against a c. to be catechised 
H. WALPOLE. 

Conduct (kéndv-kt), v. ME. [orig. con- 
duite, -dyte — (O)Fr. conduite (see CONDUIT); 
later assim. to L. conductus; cf. CONDUCT sb.] 
1. To lead, guide; to escort. Also fig. and 
absol. 2. To lead, command 1450; to direct 
(an orchestra, a meeting, ete.) 1791; to man- 
age 1032. 3. refl. To comport or behave one- 
self (in a specified way) 1706. 4. To convey ; 
(Physics) to transmit, serve as à. channel or 
vehicle for ME. t5. = CONDUCE —1685. 

1. They that conducted Paul, brought him vnto 
Athens Acts 17:15. 2. Hasten his Musters, and c. 
his powres Lear IV. ii. 16. Conducting the corre- 
spondence and accounts HT. MARTINEAU. 3. The 
army never. .conducted itself better WELLINGTON. 
duty conducted water across hills and vallies 

Conductance (kóndv-ktüns). 1885. [f. CON- 
DUCT v. + -ANCE.] Electr. Conducting power. 

Conductible (kóndp-ktib'D, a. 1847. [f. 
CONDUCT v. + -IBLE ; cf. Fr. conductible.] Cap- 
able of conducting (heat, etc.) or being con- 
ducted. Hence Conductibility, capacity 
for conducting (heat, etc.); capacity of being 
conducted (rare). 


CONDUCTION 


Conduction (kónd»-kfon) 1538. [-(O)Fr. 
conduction or L. conductio, f. conduct-; see 
CONDUCT sb.', -I0N.] f 1. = CONDUCT sb." 1. I. 
—1653. t2. = CONDUCT sb.! n. 1-3. -1644. 3. 
The conducting of (liquid through a channel 
or pipe) 1612. 4, Physics. The transmission 
of heat, etc., from particle to particle of a 
substance. (The chief current sense.) 1814. 
5. Hiring. Obs. exc. in Rom. Law. 1538. 

4. We know of no other mode of employing a 
nerve thread than in C. BAIN. 

Conducti'tious, a. 1607. [f. L. conducti- 
cius, -tius (f. conduct- ; see CONDUCT pa. pple.) 

+ -0US; see -ITIQUS.] Hired; open to hire. 

Conductive (kóndp-ktiv), a. 1528. [f. CON- 
DUCT v. + -IVE.] f 1. Having the property of 
conducting or leading —1054. 2. Physics. 
Conducting, or pertaining to the conduction 
of, some form of energy (as heat, etc.) 1840. 

2. Bodies are c.; and their property is con- 
ductivity WHEWELL. Hence Conducti-vity, 
€. quality; var. Conducti-lity (rare). Condu-c- 
tively adv. by means of conduction. 

Go'nduct-money. 1512. [See Conpuvor 
8b.') 1. Hisl. Money paid for the travelling. 
expenses of soldiers; also, an impost exacted 
under this head by Charles I. 2. Money paid 
for the travelling expenses of seamen for the 
navy 1702, or of witnesses in a trial 1864. 

Conductor (kónd»-ktoi. 1450. [-(O)Fr. 
conducteur — L. conductor, f. conduct-; see 
CONDUOT sb.', -0R 2; earlier conduitour, con- 
ditour — OFr.] 1. One who leads, guides, or 
escorts; a leader, guide (lif. and fig.) 1481. 2. 
fA commander —1649; a director (esp. Mus. 
of an orchestra or chorus) 1784; à manager 
1634. 3. The official who has charge of the 
passengers, collects fares, etc., on an omni- 
bus, tram-car, or (in U.S.) railroad train 
(= Fr. conducteur) 1837. 4. One who hires. 
[Only as Latin.] 1652. 5. Anything that con- 
ducts, leads, or guides; a channel 1796. + 6. 
Surg. An instrument formerly used in litho- 
tomy to guide the course of the forceps; a 
gorget —1847. 7. Physics. A substance having 
the property of conducting heat, electricity, 

etc.; spec. the name of a certain part of a 
frictional electric machine, for collecting the 
electricity, the prime c.; also short for 
lightning-c. 1770. 

1. Pray do you go along with us, I will be your C. 
BUNYAN. A Principal C. for the Artillery for 
HOLD Horses and Ammunition 1661. Hence 
Condu‘ctorship, the office or function of a c. 
CGondu:ctress. 

tCondue, condye, v. (ME. only.) [- 
(O)Fr. conduire := L. conducere CONDUCT v.) 
To conduct, guide. 

Conduit (k»ndit, kg-ndit). [ME. condut, 
condit — (O)Fr. conduit :— med.L. conductus, 
f. conduct-; see CONDUOT sb.'] 1. An artificial 
channel or pipe for conveying water, etc.; an 
aqueduct, a canal. Also transf. and fig. b. 
Electr. A tube or trough for protecting electric 
wires; also attrib., as c. system 1884. 2. A 
fountain (arch. ME. 3. Archit. A walled 
passage underground for secret communica- 
tion 1875. 

1. As water, whanne the conduyte broken ys 
CHAUOER. The pores and conduites of the skinne 
LYTE. fig. Language being the great C., whereby 
Men convey..Knowledge, from one to another 
LOCKE. 2. The conduits round the garden sing 
RossETTI. Comb. c.-pipe, a c. of tubular form; 
also fig. 

Conduplicate (kóndia-plikét), a. 1777. [- 
L. conduplicatus, pa. pple. of conduplicare, f. 
com CoN- + duplicare DUPLICATE v.; see 
-ATE?.] Bot. Doubled or folded together : said 
of leaves folded down lengthwise along the 
middle. var. Condu‘plicated. (Dicts.) So 
Conduplica:tion, a doubling, a repetition 
1619. 

Condurrite (kendp-rait). 1827. |f. Condur- 
row + -YTE! 2 b.] Min. A soft black arsenical 
ore of copper, found in the Condurrow mine, 
Cornwall. 

Condyle (kondil. Also condyl. 1634. [- 
Fr. condyle (Paré, XVI) - L. condylus — Gr. 
óvbvàos knuckle.) 1. Anat. A rounded pro- 
cess at the end of a bone serving to form an 
articulation with another bone. 2. Applied to 
the rounded ends of the tibia, and similar 
parts in arthropoda. Hence Co'ndylar a. 
pertaining to a c. Co'ndyloid a. resembling 
ac.; pertaining to a c. 
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|| Condyloma (kondiló*má). In 7 -ome. 
Pl. -omata. 1656. [- L. condyloma — Gr. 


xovà/Auua callous knob or lump, f. «óvóvios; 
see CONDYLE, -OMA.] Pathol. A conical or 
discoidal prominence of the skin, sometimes 
syphilitic, occuring near the external open- 
ings of the mucous passages, in the larynx, or 
elsewhere. Hence Condylo-matous a. of the 
nature of a c. 

Condylopod (kondi-lópod). 1855. [f. mod. 
L. Condylopoda name of the class, f. Gr. 
xdvbvios CONDYLE + mous, mob- foot; see -A 
sufiiz 4.] Zool. One of the Condylopoda, now 
called ARTHROPODA. var. Co'ndylope. 

|| Condylura (kondil'ü?-ra). 1837. [mod.L. 
(Illiger), f. Gr. xóvðvìos CONDYLE + o)pd 
tail] Zool. Generic name of the Star-nosed 
Moleof N. America; so called from the knotty 
appearance of the tail in dried specimens. 

Cone (kó"n), sb. 1562. [- Fr. cône- L. 
conus — Gr. «óvos pine-cone, etc.] 1. A solid 
figure or body, of which the base is a circle, 
and the summit a point, and every point in 
the intervening space is in a straight line 
between the vertex and the circumference of 
the base 1570. (Called a right circular c. 
when the vertex is on the perpendicular to 
the centre of the base; an obligue c., when it 
lies without it.) b. In mod. Geom., a solid 
generated by a straight line which always 
passes through a fixed point called the vertex, 
and describes any fixed curve (not necessarily 
a circle) 1865. c. A conical mass of any sub- 
stance 1577. 2. Any cone-shaped object; esp. 
à volcanic peak, formed by the accumulation 
of scoriæ round the crater 1830. 3. Bot. The 
fruit of pines and firs; a dry scaly multiple 
fruit, formed by hard persistent imbricated 
scales covering naked seeds; a strobile 1562. 
4. Conchol. A marine shell of the genus Conus, 
or family Conide, of Gastropods 1770. 5. 
Meteorol. A cone-shaped vessel, hoisted as a. 
foul-weather-signal 1875. 6. Phys. One of the 
minute cone-shaped bodies which form, with 
the rods, the bacillary layer of the retina. 
1867. 7. Any conical apex or point; e.g. the 
apex of a helmet, tof the heart 1603. Also 
ttransf. 

C. of rays (in Optics): a pencil of rays of light 
diverging from an illuminating point and falling 
upon a surface. C. of shade (in Astr.): the conical 
shadow projected into space by a planet on the 
side turned from the sun. [Cf. L. coni umbræ.] 
Mitr. P.L. 1v. 776. 

Comb.: c.-bit, a conical boring-bit; -flower, the 
genus Rudbeckia; -gear, a method of trans- 
mitting motion, by means of two cones rolling 
together; c.-in-c., a peculiar geological structure, 
suggesting a number of cones packed one inside 
another; -pulley, a pulley shaped like a trun- 
cated c.; -seat, a piece of iron forming a seat for 
the c. or vent-plug in fire-arms; -shell, = CONE 
4; -wheel, a wheel shaped like a truncated c., 
for transmitting a variable motion to another 
wheel. Hence Cone v. to shape like a c. or seg- 
ment of a c.; intr. to bear cones. 

Coneine; see CONIINE, 

Conenchyma (ko"ne-nkima). 1866. [f. Gr. 
x@vos cone + čyxvua infusion.] Bot. The 
tissue of the hairs of plants consisting of 
conical cells. 

|| Conepatl (kó"-nipat'l. 1774. [Mexican : 
lit. ‘little fox'.] An American skunk (genus 
Conepatus, J. E. Gray, 1837). 

Conessine (kone:soin). [f. Conessi + -INE*.] 
A bitter base from the bark of Wrightia 
antidysenterica (Conessi cortex). Also called 
Wrightine. 

Coney, var. of Cony, q.v. 

Confab (kğnfæ-b), sb. 1701. [collog. abbrev. 
of CONFABULATION.] A talk together; familiar 
talk. So Confa-b v. 

Confabulate (kónfe?biüle't) v. 1013. [= 
confabulat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. confabulari 
converse; see CON-, FABLE, and -ATE?*.] inir. 
To talk familiarly together, converse, chat. 

Ishall not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau If birds c. 
or no COWPER. Hence Confabula‘tion, familiar 
talk; achat. Confa-bulator. Confa-bulatory a. 

Confarreation (kğnfæ: fon) 1598. [- 
L. confarreatio, t. confarreat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of confarreare unite in marriage (see below): 
f. com CON- + farreum spelt-cake; see -ATION.] 
Rom. Antig. The most solemn form of 
marriage among the Romans, in which an 


CONFEDERAL 


offering of bread was made in the presence 
of the Pontifex Maximus and ten witnegses, 

Confa‘ted, ppl. a. 1768. [See CON-.] Fated 
together with (something else). 

Confect (konfekt), sb. 1587. [-med.L, 
confectum, -ta, subst. use of the pa. pple, of 
L. conficere; see next and cf. Cowrm.] A 
comfit. 

Cacao. .roasted, and made into Confects 1662, 

Confect (knfe-kt), v. 1545. [~ confedl., 
pa. ppl stem of L. conficere put together, 
prepare, etc., f. com CON- + facere make.) 
trans. t1. To put together; to compound 
—1051. 2. To make into a confection. ? Obs, 
1558. +3. To prepare (food) for digestion 
—1605. 4, To make. [After Fr. confectionner.] 
1677. 

1. The Phisitions prescription confected by the 
Apothecary 1580. 4. Patchwork quilts, confected 
by fingers of three or four years 1880. So + Con- 
fe'ct ppl. a. confected. 

Confection (kónfe-kfon), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
confection — L. confectio preparation (abstr. 
and concr.), f. confect-; see prec. and -IoN.] 
1. Making by mixture of ingredients; mixin, 
compounding 1477. 2. A preparation of drugs; 
a conserve, an electuary ME. ; a preparation 
of fruits, spices, sugar, or the like ME. ||3. 
-Dress-making. The French word for any 
ready-made article of attire ; esp. for mantles, 
cloaks, wraps, etc. 1885. 

1. Pots of jam of her c. THACKERAY. 2. Con- 
fections are medicinal substances beaten up with 
sugar into a pasty mass 1875. Delicat confections 
of spiceries STUBBES. Hence Confe'ction v. to 
make into a c. 

Confectionary (kónfe-kfonüri) 1599. [f. 
CONFEOTION + -ARY'. With B. of. med.L. 
confectionarius maker of confections, apothe- 
cary.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a confection; per- 
taining to confections or confectioners’ work 
1669. 

The biscuit or c. plum Cowrzn. C. doings 1824, 

B. sb. t 1. A confectioner —1641. 2. A place 
where confections are kept or prepared 1616, 
3. A sweetmeat 1599. 4. erron. for CONFEC- 
TIONERY 1743. 

1. And he will take your daughters to be con- 
fectionaries, and to be cookes 1 Sam. 8:18. 

Confectioner (kénfe-kfonoi). 1591. [f. 
CONFECTION v. + -ER'.] t1. A compounder 
of medicines, poisons, ete. —1651. 2. One who 
makes or sells confections 1591. 

Confectionery (kónfe-kfonori) 1769. If. 
prec. + -Y?; see -ERY.] 1. Things made or 
sold by a confectioner; a collective name for 
sweetmeats and confections. 2. The art and 
business of a confectioner 1872. 3. A con- 
fectioner’s shop (mod.). 

+ Co'nfectory, a. 1648. [f. CONFEOT sb. + 
-ORY:.] Pertaining to the making of con- 
fections. 

t Confecture. ME. [- med.L. confectura 
confection, sweetmeat, (L. = preparation), 
f. as CONFECT v.; see -URE.] = CONFECTION, 
CONFITURE —1693. 

f Confe-der, v. 
=L. confederare league together.] 
earlier equiv. of CONFEDERATE v. —1596. 

Confederacy (kénfe-dériisi). ME. [= AFr., 
OFr. confederacie, f. stem of confederer, 
confederation; see -Acy.] 1. A union by 
league or contract between persons, bodies 
of men, or states, for mutual support or 
joint action; an alliance, compact. b. Law 
(and thence gen.); A league for an unlawful 
or evil purpose; a conspiracy ME. 2. Condi- 
tion or fact of being confederate; Aene 
conspiracy 1594. 3. quasi-concr. A body 0 
confederates; now esp. à union of states, & 
confederation 1681. 1769, 

1. A general c. against the Ottoman power 4 3 
2. In a perpetual state of c. and rebellion gos a 
The stile of this c. shall be ‘The United States iy 
America’ U.S. Senate Manual 1777. The litera 
world is made up of little confederacies if 
IRVING. Southern C.: the Confederate States 


America. ter 
Confederal (kinfe-déral), c. 1866. [Af 5 
federal; see CoN-.] Pertaining to à confedors. 
tion; spec. in U.S. Hist. pertaining to e 
organization of the United States under i 
Articles of Confederation of 1781. Hn 
Confe'deralist, a member of à confedert 
tion. 


ME. [-(O)Fr. confédérer 
The 
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nfe-dérét), a. and sb. ME. 


derate (kd 
eal confederatus; see Con-, 


e (eccl) D. 
TE.) 
M vad). 1. United in a confederacy; leagued, 
|, confederated. Also fig. 2. Of or be- 

to the Confederate States of America 


or others 
an ally 1548. 
‘An accomplice 1495. 
to or on the side of the Confederate 
in the War of Secession, 1861-5. 
confederates of Cambray MACAULAY. 2. 
ers of their country, confederates with 
i SWIFT. P 
Confederate (kinfe-dére't), v. 1531. [prob. 
J To unite in a league. trans. and intr. 
MERE) ded 
To c. others in their design 
easily confederated against hi JOHNSON. 
Confederation (k(nfedéré'-fon). ME.[- OFT. 
‘confederacion (mod. -tion) or late L. con- 
io (Jerome), f. confederat-, pa. ppl. 
‘stem of L. confederare, t. com CoN- + federare 
Teague together, f. fedus fader- league, 
treaty.) 1. The action of confederating, or 
ndition of being confederated; a league, an 
(now only between states); f con- 
E . 2. A number of states (or formerly 
of persons) united by a league (now usually 
on a more permanent basis than in the case 
confederacy) 1622. 
|. Articles of C. and perpetual union between the 
States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, 
sot Island, etc. 1777 (title). [A] scheme for the 
I 


BURKE. The wits 


Es TUE aan nr of ©.: TOV 
uses) in accordance with which es 
confederate. Ts 
Confederative (k(nfe-derétiv), a. 1819. [— 
By. confédératif, -ive, f. stem of confédération 
"if -IVE ; seo also -ATIVE.] Of or relating to 
confederates or confederating. 
Confederator (kdnfe-dére'toa). ? Obs. 1536. 
[= AFr. confederaiour, f. as CONFEDERATE V. + 
FOUR, -OR 2.] A confederate, conspirator. 
Confer (kónto-1), v. 1528. [-L. conferre, f. 
com CoN- + ferre bring.] t 1. trans. To bring 
together, collect —1018. f 2. To contribute. 
Const. (o. -1677. Also t absol. 3. To grant, 
bestow 1570. t 4. To bring into comparison, 
compare, collate. Also absol. —1753. t5. 
intr. To conform (with, to) —1041. 6. intr. To 
ae talk together; to take counsel, con- 
E. t 7. trans. To consult about —1689. 
e iets somewhat to the need, convenience, 
fi ‘ort of those. creatures BARROW. 3. The 
Bra and title. . whi the king is pleased to c. 
Phat cone Ihe joy of heart which perfect 
| confers TYNDALL. 4. C. future and times 
uh present BURTON, 6. They sit conferring 
a Parler fire Tam. Shr. v. ii. 102. Hence 
SPI ‘ee’, one who is conferred with (U.S.); one 
lom something is conferred. Confe'rment, 
Go non gu conferring; t something conferred. 
ree le a. that may be conferred. Con- 
Bancrence (ko-nféréns), sb. 1538. [- Fr. 
gu ere or med.L. conferentia; see CONFER, 
2 E ti, Collection; adding up —1651. 
n. 1663. Fa paridan, esp. of texts; collation 
ME The action of conferring or taking 
en now always on a serious matter; 
EDI x Conversation 1555. t4. Com- 
Rent on -1651. $ 5. A formal meeting for 
E ion or discussion 1586. 6. The 
le assembly of ministers, etc., of the 
un Methodist Connexion, constitut- 
duis peontral governing body; also the 
Q) 1. other religious bodies. (With capital 
3. Reading maketh a 
full man, c. a readye man, 
ofo writing an exacte man BACON. Moments 
from tne To JANE AUSTEN. 5. A message came. - 
WD to th rds for present C. upon four bills sent 
Women n MARVELL. 6. 'C. has forbid the 
CI p reaching GEO. ELIOT. Hence Co'nfer- 
Telating (27% to hold c. Confererntial a. of or 
ie +) 01 3 
ep ierruminate (konterü-minét), a. 1855. 
ferruminatus, pa. pple. of conferru- 
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minare solder together; see CON-, FERRU- 
MINATE v.] Bot. Of cotyledons : Consolidated 
into one body by the coalescence of the 
contiguous faces. var. Conferru:mina‘ted 
ppl. a. 

I| Conferva (kónfo-1vá). Pl. -væ Cvi). 1757- 
[L., perh. comfrey.] Bot. A genus of plants 
consisting of certain fresh-water Green Alge 
(Chlorophyllz), composed of unbranched 
many-celled filaments, and reproduced by 
zoospores. Formerly of more heterogeneous 
application. Hence Conferva'ceous a. of 
the nature of or allied to the genus C.; be- 
longing to the N.O. Confervacez, comprising 
that genus and its allies. Confe'rval a. and 
sb. = confervoid. Confe'rvite, a fossil plant, 
allied to C., found chiefly in the chalk. Con- 
fe-rvoid a. of the nature of or resembling a 
C.; sb. an alga of the genus C. or of any 
allied genus. 

Confess (kénfe:s), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. con- 
fesser := Rom. *confessare, f. L. confessus, 
pa. pple. of confiteri acknowledge, f. com 
Con- + fateri declare, avow.] 

I. gen. 1. trans. To declare or disclose (some- 
thing previously kept secret as being pre- 
judicial to oneself); to acknowledge, own, or 
admit (a crime, charge, fault, or the like). 
Also absol. b. Often introducing & statement. 
of private feeling or opinion 1450. 2. To 
acknowledge for oneself (an assertion or 
claim, that might be challenged) 1450. 3. To 
avow formally that, esp. às an article of faith 
1509. 4. To declare belief in (a person or 
thing) as having a certain character or 
certain claims 1526. 5. fig. To manifest, 
prove, attest (poet.) 1646. 

1, And both confess’ 
beg'd Mir. P.L. X. 1100. b. The hazard I confesse 
is great 1632. 2. You c. that parl 
fallible *J'UNIUS'. 4. Al they that do confesse thy 
holy name Bk. Com. Prayer, 5. The voice divine 
confess'd the warlike mald POPE. 

Phr. C. to (a thing): To plead guilty to (a. charge), 
own to (a fault) ; to admit; also, short for c. to have 
(or having), as in to c. to [having] a dread. 

IL. specifically. 1. Law. intr. To admit the 
truth of what is charged ; (rans. to admit as 
proved or legally valid 1586. 2. Eccl. To 
acknowledge sins orally a$ & religious duty 
(spec. to a priest), with repentance and desire 
of absolution ME. 3. trans. Of the priest: To 
hear the confession of, to shrive. Also absol. 
ME. pass. Of the penitent: To be shriven 


ME. 
1. Phr. To c. and avoid: to admit a charge, but 
show it to be invalid in law. 2. C. yourselves to 


‘Almighty God with full purpose of amendment of 
te Bk. Com. 3! haue confes'd her, and 


I know her vertue Meas. for M. V. 533. 
‘Hence Confe'ssant, one who confesses, esp. toa 
Confe-ssed ppl. a. ‘acknowledged ‘as true; 
admitted ; made manifest; shriven. Confe'ssedly 
" ; avowedly. Confessee', one 


who is confessed ; one to whom. confession is made 


t Confesssary. 1608. [7 med.L. confessar- 
ius (adj. and sb.), f. confessare; See CONFESS, 
-ARY},] 1. A casuist who deals with confession 
1649. 2. A father confessor 1656. 3. A 
confessant. 

Confession (kénfe-fon). 
confession — L. confessio, f. confess-, pa. ppl. 
stem of confiteri; see CONFESS v., on.) 1. A 
making known or acknowledging of one's 
fault, wrong, crime, weakness, etc. 1602. b. 
Law. Acknowledgement before the proper 
authority of the truth of a statement or 
charge 1574. 2. The acknowledging of sin or 
sinfulness ME.; spec. the confessing of sins 
to a priest; more fully, sacramental or auri- 
cular c. ME. 3. Acknowledgement of a state- 
ment, claim, etc.; admission ME. 4. The 
acknowledging (of a person or thing) as hav- 
ing a certain character or certain claims ME. 
5. The matter confessed ME. 6. A formulary 
containing a general acknowledgement of 
sinfulness 1535. 7. (More fully C. of Faith.) A. 
formulary in which a church or body of 
Christians sets forth the religious doctrines 
which it considers essential; a creed 1536. 8. 
A tomb in which a martyr or confessor is 
buried; the structure erected over it; the 
crypt, shrine, etc., in which the relics are 
placed 1670. 


ME. [-(OPFr. 


CONFIDENCE 


1. When we would bring him on to some C. Of his 
true state Haml. m. i. 9. b. C. and avoidance : ad- 
mission to the truth of an adverse allegation, with 
the allegation of matter tending to avoid its legal 
effect. 2, Public c. they thought necessary by 
way of discipline HOOKER. 4. Haml. 1v, vii. 96. 
5. His c. is taken Al/'s Well 1v. iii. 130. 6. A 
General C. for every sinner 1535. 

Hence Confe'ssionary a. of or pertaining to c. 
Confe'ssionary sb. a confessional; also = CON- 
FESSION 8, Confe'ssionist, an adherent of a 
religious c., spec. a Lutheran; a confessionalist. 
Confe'ssionless a. having no C. of Faith. 

Confe:ssional, sb. 1727. [- Fr. confessional 
—1t. confessionale — med.L. confessionale, 
subst. use of n. sing. of adj. confessionalis ; 
see CONFESSION, -AL?.] A stall or box in which 
a priest hears confessions. 

Confessional (kónfe.fonül, a. 1817. If. 
CONFESSION + -AL'.] 1. Of the nature of or 
pertaining to confession. 2. Of or pertaining 
to Confessions of Faith or Creeds 1882. Hencq 
Confe'ssionalism, the principle of formula- 
ting a Confession of Faith; adherence toa 
formulated theological system. Confe's- 
sionalist, one who makes confession, 

Confessor (kénfe-sor). ME. [AFr. con- 
fessur, OFr. confessour (mod. -eur) - eccl. L 
confessor, f. confess-; See CONFESS V., -OR 2.] 
1. gen. One who makes confession of any- 
thing. 2. Eccl. One who avows and adheres 
to his faith under persecution and torture, 
but does not suffer martyrdom. (The earliest, 
sense in English.) ME. 3. (Often ke-nfésea) 
A priest who hears confessions, prescribes 
penance, and grants absolution ME. 

2. Alle the seyntes of that cuntre [Ireland] be 
confessores, and noo martir tr. Higden (Rolls). The 
C.: = King Edward the C. (d. 1066), canonized in 
1611. Hence Confe'ssoress. Confe'ssorship. 

Confest, etc., var. CONFESSED, ete, 

|| Confetti (kónfe ti), sb. pl. 1860. [It., pl. of 
confetto Cowyir.] Bonbons, or imitations of 
these, thrown during carnival in Italy; in 
Eng., esp. little discs of coloured paper 
thrown at weddings, etc. 

1 Confi'cient. rare. 1014. [7 L. conficiens, 
-ent-, pres. pple. of conficere accomplish; in 
late and med.L. with ref. to the Eucharist.] 
‘An officiating priest —1638. 

Confidant (ke-nfidént). 1714. [Supersed- 
ing the earlier CONFIDENT sb., presumably 
to repr. the pronunc. of Fr. confidente (a 
conventional character of the French stage).] 
‘A person trusted with private affairs, com- 
monly with affairs of love’ (J.). Now used 
more widely. 

He was accustomed to make her his c. in his 
ecclesiastical proceedings J. H. NEWMAN. So 
Co:nfida:nte, a female c. (perh. formed before the 
masc.) 

Confide (kóntoi:d), v. 1455. [7 L. confidere, 
f. com Con- + fidere trust.) 1. intr. To irust 
or have faith; to put trust, repose confidence 
in, ton, t to. Also absol. 2. trans. To impart 
in confidence (to a person) 1735; to entrust 
(an object, task, etc.) to a person with re- 
liance on his fidelity or competence 1861, 

1. Such a person..'as they could c. in' (an 
expression that grew from that time to be much 
used) CLARENDON. Judge before Friendship, then 
c. till Death Youna. 2. The execution of the plan 
was confided to Aranda BUCKLE. Hence Con- 
fi'der. Confi:ding-ly adv., -ness. 

Confidence (ko:nfidens. ME. [- L. con- 
fidentia, f. confident-, pres. ppl. stem of 
confidere CONFIDE; see -ENCE. Of. (O)Fr. 
confidence.] 1. The mental attitude of trust- 
ing in or relying on ; firm trust, reliance, faith. 
Const. im (tto, on, upon) 2. Assurance; 
assured expectation 1555. 3. Assurance arising 
from reliance (on oneself, cireumstances, ete.) 
1526. 4. Excess of assurance, hardihood, pre- 
sumption, impudence 1594. 5. That which 
gives confidence 1585. 6. Confidential inti- 
macy 1592. 7. A confidential communication 
1748. +8. Trustworthiness, as 8 personal 
quality -1800. t 9. Law. = TRUST —1848. 

1. C.. .in foraigne ayde 1649. 2. A vain c. of his 
own abilities 1790. In c. thereof, the Duke left. 
him 1654. 3. Your wisedome is consum'd in ©.: 
Do not go forth to day Jul. C. 11. ii. 49. 5. For the 
Lord shalbe thy c. Prov. 3:26. 6. Speaking in c. 
for I should not like to have my words re eated 
JowrerT. 7. He will. .be well informed. .by the 
Sea made him CHESTERF. 8. A person 
of c. - 


CONFIDENT 


Phr. C. trick (game, etc.) : a method of swindling, 
in which the victim hands over valuables as a 
token of c. in the sl C. man: one who 
practices this trick. So Co-nfidency (rare). 

Confident (ko:nfidént) 1588. [In sense 1 
=L. confidens, -ent- (see prec.); in later 
senses, and as sb., — Fr. confident — It. con- 
fidente. See CONFIDANT.) 

A. adj. t 1. Trustful, confiding —1666. 2. 
Having confidence; feeling certain, fully 
assured, sure 1601. 3. Full of assurance, 
self-reliant, bold; having no fear of failure 
1576. 4, Overbold; forward, presumptuous, 
impudent. Obsolescent. 1597. 5. Positive; dog- 
matical 1611, f 6. Trusty —1714. 7. Confiden- 
tial 1608. 

1. Rome, be as iust and gracious vnto.me, As I 
am c. and kinde to thee Tit. A. I1. i. 61. 2. Reasons 
they had to be c. of victory THIRLWALL. C.inthy 
defence WESLEY. 3. His forces strong, his 
Souldiers c. John Ir. i. 61. 4. A c. slut FIELDING. 
5. Your c, and positive way of talking BERKELEY. 
6. C. newes 1619, 7. A. c. servant of my masters 
1623. Hence Co'nfidently adv. 

B. sb. 1. A trusty adherent; a confidential 
friend 1619. 2, spec. = CONFIDANT 1647. 

Confidential (kenfide-nfal), a. 1759. [f. 
CONFIDENT + -IAL, infl, by CONFIDENCE.] 1. 
Of the nature of confidence ; spoken or written 
in confidence 1773. 2. Betokening private 
intimacy 1759. 3. Enjoying another's con- 
fidence; entrusted with secrets 1805. 

1. C. communication: one made between. jes 
who stand in a c. relation to each other, and there- 
fore privileged in law. 2. Talking the c. language 
of friendship in the public theatre BURKE. Hence 
Confidentia‘lity, c. quality. Confide'ntial-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Configurate (kónfi-giüre!t), v. Now rare. 
1566. [-configurat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
configurare tashion after a pattern; see CON-, 
FIGURE, -ATE*.] 1. trans. To frame; to give a 
configuration to. Also fig. t 2. (1) intr. ? To 
show congruity of structure 1650. 

2. Where pyramids to pyramids relate, And the 
whole fabrick doth c. 1650. So Confi'gurative 
a. of or pertaining to configuration. Confi'gura- 
ture, shape of countenance, 

Configuration (kónfigiüréfon). 1559. [— 
late L. configuratio, f. as prec.; see -I0N. Cf. 
(O)Fr. configuration.] 1. Arrangement of parts 
in a form or figure; the form resulting from 
such arrangement; conformation; outline, 
contour (of geographical features, etc.) 1646. 
2. Astron. Relative position, apparent or 
actual, of celestial bodies; esp. the planetary 
‘aspects’, recognized in Judicial Astrology 
1559. t3. An image. HALE. 

1. The remarkable c. of the Atlantic sea-bed 
HUXLEY. 2. The Disease is found out. .from the 
Configurations of the Planets SALMON. 

Configure (kénfi-gitia), v. Now rare. ME. 
[- L. configurare, see CONFIGURATE v. Esp. 
allusive to Phil. 3:10 (Vulg. configuratus).] 1. 
trans. To fashion according to a model. 2. 
To put together in a form or figure 1652. Also 
fi 


g. 
Confinable (kónfoiznáb'l), a. 1610. [f. CON- 
FINE v. + -ABLE.] To be confined, capable of 


confinement. 

Vertue. .not c. to any limits BP. HALL. 

+ Confine, a. 1579. [~ OFr. confin, -fine 
bordering := L. confinis; see CONFINES.] 


Neighbouring, adjacent —1653. 

f Confine, sb.* Always pl, confines. 1531. 
[7 L. confinis neighbour, subst. use of con- 
finis adj.; see prec.) pl. Neighbours —1598. 

Confine (ko:nfoin), sb.* Mostly in pl. con- 
fines. ME. [- Fr. confins, t confines — L. 
confinia, pl. of confine and confinium, f. con- 
finis bordering, f. com CON- + finis end, 
limit (pl. fines territory).] 1. pl. Boundaries, 
borders 1548; t region —1670. Rarely in sing. 
Also fig. 2. (k@nfoi‘n). Confinement; limita- 
tion (poet.) 1597; ta place of confinement 
—1650. 

1. Thextreme confines of Egypt EDEN. Heere in 
these Confines slily haue I lurkt SHAKS. fig. The. . 
confines between Virtue and Vice BENTLEY. 2. 
Think on the dungeon's grim c. BURNS. Th' 
extrauagant, and erring Spirit, hyes To his c. 
Haml.1.i.155. Hence Confi-neless a. unlimited 
Macb. 1v. iii. 55. 

Confine (kónfoi-n), v. 1523. [- Fr. confiner, 
f. confins (see CONFINES), prob. after It. con- 
finare.] 1. intr. To have a common boundary 
with; to border on, be adjacent fo. Now rare. 
t 2. trans. To border on, bound -1694. t3. 
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To relégate to certain limits; to banish —1653; 
to shut up, imprison 1602; to fasten, keep in 
place 1595. 4. To keep indoors, or in bed. 
Usually in passive. Const. to. 1634. 5. fig. To 
limit, restrict 1597. 6. To constipate; to 
BIND 1870. 

1. The princes which c. uppon that sea 1577. 3. 
And for the day confin’d to fast in Fiers Hamil. I. 
v.11. Now let not Natures hand Keepe the wilde 
Flood confin’d 2 Hen. IV, I. i. 154. 4. To be 
confined by gout BERKELEY. Phr. To be confined: 
to be in childbed; to be delivered of. 5. Cabin'd, 
crib'd, confin'd, bound in, To sawcy doubts, and 


feares Macb. 111. iv. 24. Hence Confirned-ly adv., 
-ness. 
Confinement (kónfoinmént) 1046. [f. 


CONFINE v. + -MENT, or — Fr. confinement 
(n sense 1).] 1. The action of confining; be- 
ing confined; imprisonment. 2, Restriction, 
limitation 1678. 3. spec. The being in child- 
bed; delivery, accouchment. (The ordinary 
term in colloq. use.) 1774. 

1. The c. of his body within four walls ‘JUNIUS’. 
2. C. to spare diet BENTHAM. 

t Co'nfiner'. 1599. [f. CONFINE sb. or v. 
(1,2) + -BR*.] 1. One who dwells on the con- 
fines; a borderer, neighbour —1682. 2. One 
living within the confines; an inhabitant 
1011. 

2. Happie confiners you of other landes DANIEL. 

Confimer*. rare. 1054. [f. CONFINE v. + 
-ER! 2.] One who or that which confines. 

Confinity (kónfi-niti). ? Obs. 1544. [- (O)Fr- 
confinité or med.L. confinitas, f. confinis 
(see CONFINE a.); see -ITY.] Neighbourhood, 
contiguity. 

Confirm (kónfoum), v. [ME. conferme, 
-firme — OFr. confermer (later confirmer) — L. 
confirmare, f. com CON- + firmare strengthen, 
f. firmus FIRM.) 1. trans. To make firm or 
more firm, to add strength to, establish firmly. 
2. To make valid by formal authoritative 
assent; to ratify, sanction ME. 3. Eccl. 
To administer CONFIRMATION to; formerly 
'to bishop' ME. 4. To strengthen (in an 
opinion, action, or purpose) 1485. 5. To 
corroborate; to verify, put beyond doubt 
ME. t 6. To affirm that 1668. t 7. To assure, 
convince —1771. 

1. His alliance will confirme our peace 1 Hen. VI, 
v. v. 42. Confirme the feeble knees Isa. 35:3. 2. 
The charters were confirmed by inspezimus on the 
12th (Oct. 1297] STUBBS. He was confirmed bishop 
of Couentrie HOLINSHED. Confirme the Crowne to 
me and to mine Heires 3 Hen. VI, 1. i. 172. 3. He 
ordeyned that a chylde sholde be confyrmed as 
soone as it myght, namely after it was crystened 
CAXTON. 4. When Mackbeth is confirming himself 
in the horrid purpose JOHNSON. 5. The News. .has 
not yet been confirmed ADDISON. Hence Con- 
firrmable a. that may be confirmed. + Confirrm- 
ance, confirmation. Confi'rmative a. having the 
property of confirming; -ly adv. + Confirmator, 
one who or that which confirms. Confi'rmatory 
a. corroborative; + Ecci. relating to confirmation. 
Confirmee-, Law. one to whom a confirmation is 
made; Ecel. one who is confirmed. Confi'rmer, 
one who or that which confirms. t Confirrm- 
ment, confirmation. Confi*rmor (Law), a party 
who confirms a voidable estate, etc. 

Confirmation (k@nfoamé'-fon). ME. [- 
(O)Fr. confirmation — L. confirmatio, f. con- 
firmat-, pa. ppl. stem of confirmare ; see prec., 
-ION.] 1. The action of making firm or sure; 
strengthening, settling, establishing 1480. 2. 
The action of confirming or ratifying ME. 3. 
The action of corroborating, or verifying; 
verification, proof ME.; a confirmatory 
statement or circumstance 1553. 4. Law. See 
quots. Also as in 2. 1495. 5. Eccl. A rite 
administered to baptized persons in various 
Christian churches; formerly called * bishop- 
ing'. (It is held to convey special grace which 
strengthens the recipient for the practice of 
the Christian faith.) ME. 

1. C. of our faith SANDYS, of a title FREEMAN. 
2. C. of the Charters : spec. the c. of Magna Charta. 
and the Charter of the Forests by Edward I in 
1297. C. of the Speaker 1886. 3. Oth. 111. iii. 323. 
4. A C. is a conueyance of an estate or right in esse. 
whereby a voidable estate is made sure am 
vnauoidable, or whereby a particular estate is 
encreased COKE. 

Confirmed (kénfs-umd), ppl. a. ME. [f. 
CONFIRM v. + -ED!.] 1. In the senses of the 
yb. 2. spec. Of a disease: Firmly established 
in the system; inveterate, chronic, as a c. 
cancer ME. 3. Firmly established in the 
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habit, etc., expressed by the appellative, as 
& c. invalid 1826. 

Confiscate (see the vb.) ppl. a. 1533, 
[- L. confiscatus, pa. pple. of confiscare, f, 
com CoN- + fiscus chest, treasury ; see FISCAL, 
-ATE*.] 1. Appropriated to the use of the 
state, adjudged forfeited. 2. Deprived of 
property as forfeited 1618. 

1. And let it be c. all Cymb. v. v. 323. 

Confiscate (kg-nfiske't, -fi'ske't), v. 1533, 
[- confiscat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. confiscare; 
see prec., -ATE*.] 1. trans. To appropriate 
(private property) to the public treasury by 
way of penalty, t2. To deprive of property 
as forfeited to the state —1662. 3. loosely. To 
seize as if by authority 1819. 

2. The forenamed Lords..were condemned 
and confiscate RALEGH. 3. The cargoes he con- 
fiscated Byron. So Confckscable a. liable to 
confiscation, Confisca‘table a. Co'nfiscator, 
one who confiscates. Confi'scatory a. of the 
nature of, or tending to, confiscation; robbing 
under legal authority (collog.). 

Confiscation (kenfiské' fən). 1543. [-L, 
confiscatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N. Cf. (O)Fr. 
confiscation.] 1. The action of confiscating, 
2. Robbery under legal authority 1832. 

1. The C. of the Abbey lands FROUDE. Ruined by 
fines and confiscations GIBBON. 

Confit, -fite, obs. f. Comrir sb. and v. 

Confitent (ko-nfitént), 1000. [- confient-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. confileri confess; see 
-ENT.] One who confesses; a penitent. 

|| Confiteor (k@nfi-ti.dz). ME. [L., ‘I con- 
fess’, the first word of the formula Confiteor 
Deo Omnipotenti I confess to Almighty God, 
etc.) A form of prayer or confession of sins, 
used in the Latin Church at the beginning of 
the mass, and elsewhere. 

Il Confiture. Obs. f. CoMrITURE; also the 
mod.Fr. form (kohfitir), occas. used for 
‘Confection’. 

Cates and confitures DISRAELI 

Confix (kónfi-ks), v. 1603. (f. CoN- + FIXv.] 
To fix firmly, fasten. Meas. for M. v. i. 232, 
So Confixative a. (rare). + Confi'xure, 
firm fixing. 

Conflagrate (ko:nflügre!t), v. 1657. [= con- 
flagrat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. conflagrare burn 
up, f. com CON- + flagrare blaze; see -ATE?.] 
1. intr. To catch fire. Also fig. 2. trans. To 
set ablaze; to burn up. Also fig. 1835. So 
Confla'érant a. in conflagration. 

Conflagration (konflàgré'-[on). 1555. [7 L. 
conflagratio, f. as prec. ; see -ION ; cf. Fr. con- 
flagralion.] t 1. The burning up of (anything) 
—1825. 2. A great and destructive fire; the 
burning of a town, a forest, or the like 1656. 
Also fig. and t transf. 

2. The Burning of London..that dreadful C. 
1680. So Cornflagrative a. productive of c. 
Co'nflagrator, an incendiary. Confla'gratory 
a. inflammatory. 

Conflate (ko:nflét), ppl. a. 1541. [-L. 
conflatus; see next.) t 1. Blown together; 
composed of various elements —1638. 2. spec. 
Formed by fusion of two readings 1881. 

Conflate (künflé-t) v. 1610. [- con/lat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. conflare lit. ‘blow to- 
gether’, kindle, effect, fuse, f. com CON- + 
flare blow.) 1, trans. To blow or fuse together; 
to bring together; to compose; produce, 
bring about. Now rare. 2. To combine two 
readings into a composite reading. (In pas- 
Sive.) 1885. 

1. The States-General, created and conflated by 
the passionate effort of the whole Nation CARLYLE. 

Conflation (kénflé'-fon). 1626. [-late D. 
con/latio fanning (of fire), fusion (of metals), 
f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The action of blow- 
ing or fusing together. Also concr. the result 
of this action. 2. The fusion of two readings 
into a composite reading. Also coner. the 
reading thus formed. 1881. 

Conflict (konflikt), sb. ME. [-L. con- 
flictus, t. conflicl-, pa. ppl. stem of confligere, 
f. com CoN- + fligere strike.] 1. An encounter 
with arms; a fight ; esp. a prolonged struggle, 
Also transf. and fig. 2. Dashing together o! 

hysical bodies 1555. 

DA routy thousand were slaine in the c. 2 Mond 
5:14. fig. With c. of contending hopes and fear 
COWPER. 2. The conflicts of the ice-masses in 

rotation KANE. iet; 

Conflict (kğnfii-kt), v. ME. [f. L. anM a 
see prec.] 1. intr. To fight, contend, do battle: 
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, and fig. 2. fig. Of interests, ete. : 
ae Sones collision, to clash; to be incom- 
(Now the chief sense.) 1647. gy 
1. These two with Hector and his host Sopficted 

These Hay. A horrible thundering of fire and 
water ‘conflicting together Bacon. 2. The per- 
plexities of conscience . .in which duties appear to 
c, with each other T. H. GREEN. Hence Con- 
fiction, the action of conflicting; conflicting 
Bion. Conflictive a. rare, of conflicting 
nature. 

1 Conflo'w, v. f 
To flow together, as rivers, 


To come 
patible- 


1606. [f. CON- + FLOW v.] 
crowds, ete. 


-1007. 

Confluence (kọnfiučns). ME. [-late L. 
confluentia, t. confluent-, pres. ppl. stem of 
p. confluere, f. com Cox- + fluere flow; see 
-BNOE.] 1, A flowing together; the junction 
and union of two or more streams, ete. 1538. 
Also fig. and transf. 2. The place where two 
or more rivers, etc., unite 1538. 3. A com- 
bined flood 1615. 4. A flocking together; con- 
5. A numerous concourse or 


collection ME. 
1. An island, formed by the c. of two rivers 
1828. 2. Built upon the c. of the rivers 
Jurason. 5. You see this c., this great flood of 
visitors Timon 1. i, 42. Ac. of associations STAN- 


IEY. 

Confluent (kentluent) «a. 1611. [= con- 
fluent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. confluere; see 
prec., -ENT.] 1, Flowing or running together; 
uniting so as to form one 1612. Also fig. 2. 
Flowing together in a body 1718. Also fig. 
3, Meeting or running into each other, so as 
to form one mass or surface; as the vesicles 
in smallpox, spots, markings, ete. 1722. t4. 
Affluent in. CHAPMAN. 

1. C, floods DRAYTON, roads DE QUINCEY, valleys 
GEIKIE, leaves CRABB, bones OWEN. 3. The c. 
variety of Small-pox CARPENTER. 

Confluent (ko-nfluent), sb. 1600. [See prec. ; 
in sense 1 — L. confluens, pl. confluentes (of. 
Fr. confluent in same sense); in sense 2 
subst. use of pr +1. A confluence of 
rivers; the place where they unite. Rarely 
in pl. -1611. 2. A stream which unites and 
flows with another; occas. but loosely, used 
for afluent 1850. 

Conflux (ke-nfinks). 1606. [-late and 
med.L. conflurus, f. com CON- + flucus 
FLUX sb.) 1. Flowing together; flowing into 
a common body. 2. = CONFLUENCE 2. 1712. 
3, = CONFLUENCE 4. 1614. 4, = CONFLUENCE 
trs 

|. As knots by the c. of meeti 
sound Pine 77. Cr. 1. ADR YN ‘ot 
misery JOHNSON. So + Confluxibi-lity, tendency 
to dow together. t Conftu'xible a. 1 Conflu'x- 
lon, the action of flowing together. 

RM fktnto*kaD, a. 1867. [Seo Cox-.] 
. Havin, ame foc i 
EN g the same focus or foci, as c. 

Conform (kónfo-1m), a. ? Obs. ME. [- Fr. 
conforme - late L. conformis, f. com CON- + 
ge shape, FORM.] 1, = CONFORMABLE 1, 
a Conforming religiously, conformist 
1. Made conforme to the Image of the same God 
MAubeoR. O, to usage 1806. } Conforrmly ade. 
joo form (kénfd-am), v. ME. [—(O)Fr.con- 
pla L. conformare ; see CON-, FORM v.] 1. 
eke A form accordi x to some model; to 
pam hee ie, 2. To bring into harmony or con- 
testing to adapt. Also refi. = 3. ME. 3. 
fy dn To act conformably or in con- 
MY i9 ME.; spec. to comply with the 
thin T he Church of England 1619. 4. Of 
1. fa al Sow du m or nature ee 

conforme m; 
E ons Wyll 1536. 3. To e. to the Nis er the 
X The iih When any dissenter conforms LOCKE. 

Mae dub ..conforms to the water DODSLEY. 

Conto telo. lance the action of conforming. 
onforrinate a. conforming. SIR T. BROWNE. 
Conmate a, rare, conformed. Confo:rmer. 
P ndr ma ility (kOnf@:amabi-liti). 1864. 
being ston -mv.] The quality or condition of 
ot iate unable ; spec. in Geol., the relation 
Mes parade P ak rests on the other and 
,Cünformable (kgnfo-amab'l), a. 1511. [- 
F Perea aE: see CONFORM V., -ABLE.] 
Const, p ing in form of character to; like. 
Consist i 2. Corresponding so as to fit; 
Joa or d harmonious; fitting 1555. 3. Dis- 
pliant to. wont to conform; tractable; com- 

o 1525; spec. conforming to the usages 
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of the Church of England 1597. 4. Geol. 
Having the same direction or plane of strati- 
fication : said of strata in contact 1813. Also 
as quasi-adv. Conformably to 1588. 

1. True holinesse is c. to the first pattern of holi- 
nesse 1646. 2. What is c., or disagreeable to 
Reason, in the actions of common life HOBBES. To 
make matters somewhat c. for the old Knight 
Scorr. 3. In the meantime be humble and c. 
OTWAY. Hence Confo-rmableness. Confo-rm. 
ably adv. in a c. manner; in conformity with; 
agreeably ; compliantly ; Geol. in c. order. 

Conformation (konfoumé'-fon). 1511. [— L. 
conformatio, f. conformat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
conformare CONFORM v.; see -I0N.] 1l. The 
action of conforming or bringing into con- 
formity (to). 2. The forming or fashioning of 
a thing in all its parts 1615. 3. Form depend- 
ing upon arrangement of parts; structure, 
organization 1646. 

1. I shall speak..Of C...Be not conform'd to 
this World Corer. 2. Male children. -haue their 
c. the thirtieth day 1615. 3. Government wants 
amendment in its c. BURKE. 

Conformist (kénfd-amist), 1634. If. CoN- 
FORM v. + -IST.] One who conforms to any 
usage or practice; spec. in Eng- Hist. to the 
usages of the Church of England ; opp. to dis- 
senter, non-conformist. Also attrib. 

Several pliant conformists with all changes 
EE vars. | Confo'rmitan, } Confo-rmi- 

ant. 

Conformity (kónfóamiti. ME. l-(O)Fr. 
conformité or late L. conformitas; see Con- 
FORM v., -ITY.] 1. Correspondence in form or 
manner; agreement in character; likeness; 
congruity. 2. Action in accordance with 
some standard; compliance, acquiescence 
1494. 3. spec. Conformity in worship ; in Eng. 
Hist. compliance with the usages of the 
Church of England 1622. 

1. The C. of these Moons with our Moon 1665. 
With strict c. to nature JOHNSON. The c. between 
the testimony and the facts JAS. MILL. 2. Their 
C. to the Roman Religion BRAMHALL. 3. The Act 
for universal C. MARVELL. 

Confort, earlier f. COMFORT v. and sb., found 
also in all the ME. derivatives. 

ME. [-AFr. 

confondre = L. 
mix up, f. com 
Cox- + fundere pour.) 1. trans. To overthrow, 


2. In curses or imprecations = 
perdition”. 
curse. ME. 


to perplex ME. 
elements become 
CowrUsE 1538. 6. To mix up in idea, fail to 
distinguish 1581. 

1. Lest He is wrath c. me SOUTHEY. C. their 

oliticks CAREY. He did c. the best part of an 

jour 1 Hen. IV, I. iii. 100. 2. Mahounde con- 
founde the Lp. BERNERS. C. her impudence J. 
Pavw. 3. Silent, and in face Confounded long 
they sate, as struck'n mute MILT. P.L. IX. 1064. 
4. Pale and dumb he stood, like one confounded 
1682. Confusion worse confounded MILT. 5. 
Rich. II, IV. i. s [3 To c. Puritanism with 

esbyterianism J. R. GREEN. 

Hene Confou'ndable a. (rare). Confou'nded 
ppl. a. discomfited, abashed ; confused, etc. : used 
as a mild curse (sense 2); also as adv. Con- 
fou'nded-ly adv., -ness. Confou'nder. 

+ Confra:ct, a. [- L. confractus, pa. pple. 
of confringere break in pieces, f. com CON- + 
frangere break.] Completely broken, crushed. 
H. MORE. 

t Confra‘ction. 1541. [- OFr. confraction 
or late L. confractio; see Con-, FRACTION.] 
Breaking into small fragments; smashing, 
smash; crushing —1646. 

1 Confrago'sse, a. [—L. confragosus, f. 
com Cox- + frag- stem of frangere break; see 
-osp.] Rough with breaks; broken. EVELYN. 

Confraternity (konfrata-aniti). 1475. [= 
(O)Fr. confraternilé — med.L. confraternitas, 
f. confrater; see next, FRATERNITY.] 1. A 
brotherhood; an association of men united 
for some purpose, or in some profession. var. 
t Confrairy. 2. Brotherly union or com- 
munion 1680. 

1. The Lord Maior with his c. of Aldermen 1654. 
A c. of monks 1882. 

Confrere (konfrer, knfré*'). ME. [-(O)Fr- 
confrère — med.L. confrater; see CON-, 
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Fru.) 1. A fellow-member of a fraternity, 
a colleague in office —1688. vars. tl Con- 
frater, t Confrier. ||2. A fellow-member 
of a learned profession, scientific body, etc. 
[From mod.Fr.] 1753. 
tConfrication (konfrik&-fon. ME. [- 
late L. confricatio, f. confricat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. confricare, f. com CON- + fricare rub.) 
Rubbing together, friction -1798. var. 

1 Confri'ction. 

Confront (kónfro'nt), v. 
fronter — med.L. confrontare, f. L. com CON- 
+ frons, front- forehead, face, Front.) t1. 
inir. To border upon, against —1614. 2. trans. 
To stand or meet facing; to face, esp. in 
hostility or defiance; to present a bold front 
to (lit. and fig.) 1568. 3. trans. To bring to- 
gether face to face; to bring face to face with 
1627. 4. To set face to face or side by side 
with for purposes of comparison, etc. 1613. 

2. We foure indeed confronted were with foure 
In Russia habit L.L.L. V. ii. 367. He spoke, and 
then confronts the bull DRYDEN. To c. an accuser 
Jas. MILL. 3. To c. a man with his accusers 
Macaulay. 4. The old order of things. . when 
confronted with the new Jowert. Hence | Con- 
fro'nt sb. frontier (rare); the act or position of 
facing; an affront. Confrontation, the action of 
confronting. Confro'nter. Confro'ntment, 
opposition; confronting. 

|| Confronté (kenfro-nte). 1823. [Fr., pa. 
pple. of confronter (see prec.).] Her. ‘Facing 
one another, or full-faced’. 

Confucian (kénfid-fian). 1837. [f. name 
Confucius, Latinized f. the Chinese K'ung Fa 
tsze, = "K ung the Master (or Philosopher)’ 
+ JAN. A. adj. Of or relating to the 
Chinese philosopher Confucius, or his teach- 
ing, or followers. B. sb. A follower of Con- 
fucius. Hence Confu’cianism, the doctrines 
or system of Confucius and his followers; 
Confu'cianist, an adherent of Confucian- 
ism ; also attrib. 

t Confuse, a. [- (O)Fr. confus, -use — L. 
confusus, pa. pple. of confundere CONFOUND.) 
= CONFUSED -—1737. Hence t Confu'sely 


1568. [= Fr. con- 


adv. 

Confuse (kónfin:z), v. ME. [Inferred from 
confused, t. (O)Fr. confus or its source L. 
confusus + -ED' ; see prec.] (f 1. trans. = CoN- 
FOUND 1. Only passive. ME.) 2. To discom- 
fit in mind or feelings; to abash ; to bewilder. 
Till 19th c. only passive. ME, 3. To throw 
into disorder or confusion. Till 19th e. only 
passive. 1635. [4, = CONFOUND 5. Only pas- 
sive. 1550.) 5. To mix up in the mind, fail to 
distinguish 1862. Also intr. (rare). 

2. Or has the shock. .Confused me TENNYSON. 
3. He has done more to c. and mystify the subject 
than to clear it up 1861. 4. A thick nose, confused 
on either side with the projecting cheek 1819. 
5. We in reality c. wealth with money RUSKIN. 
Hence Confusabi'lity (rare). Confu'singly adv. 

Confused (kénfia'zd), ppl. a. ME. [For the 
adj., see prec.; as pa. pple. f. CONFUSE v. T 
-ED'.] 

I. As pa. pple. this dates back to 14th c. 

II. as adj. 1. Amazed, bewildered, discon- 
certed, etc. 2. Disordered, disorderly 1576. 
+3. Blended, mixed (rare) 51677. 4, Obscure, 
indistinct 1611. Hence Confu'sed-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Confusion (kénfid-gon). ME. [= (O)Fr. 
confusion or L. confusio; see CON-, FUSION.) 
1. Discomfiture, ruin. ? Obs. 2. Mental dis- 
comfiture ME. 3. Embarrassment, per- 
plexity 1596. 4. The action of throwing into 
disorder ME. 5. A disordered condition 1530. 
6. Tumult; civil commotion 1555. 7. Mixture 
in whieh the distinction of the elements is 
lost ME. 8. The quality of being confused 
1729. 9. Failure to distinguish 1771. 

1. Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! C. on thy 
banners wait GRAY. 3. You amaze me. How shall 
T conceal my e. GOLDSM. 4. The c. of tongues 
Bacon. 5. The enemy..fled in the utmost c. 
WELLINGTON. 6. The late unhappy confusions 
Bk. Com. Prayer. 7. In the case of c. of goods, 
"where those of two persons are so intermixed that 
the several portions can no longer be distinguished 
BLACKSTONE. 8. C. in writing BUTLER. Hence 
Confu'sional a. characterized by (mental) c. 

+ Confwsive, a. 1011. [f. CONFUSE v. + 
ave. Cf. med.L. confusivus.] That tends to 
confuse -1790. Hence f Confu'sively adv. 

Confutation (konfiuté^-fon). 1526. [= Fr. 
confulation or L. confutatio, f. confulal-, pa. 
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ppl. stem of confuéare; see next.] The action 
of confuting; disproof; the complete argu- 
ment in which anything is confuted. 

Confutations were published GIBBON. 

Confute (kónfiu-t), v. 1529. [- L. confutare 
check, restrain, answer conclusively, f. cum 
CoN- + *füt-, as in refutare refute.) 1. trans. 
To prove (a person) to be wrong; to convict 
of error by argument or proof 1533. Also 
transf. 2. To prove (an argument or opinion) 
to be false, invalid, or defective; to refute 
1529. 3. To render futile 1589. 

1. If you want to win a man's heart, allow him. 
to c. you DISRAELI. transf. Goliath..shall be 
confuted with a pebble 1614. 2. Macaulay himself 
„presently contutes his own thesis M. ARNOLD. 
Hence Confurtable a. that can be confuted. So 
dico dan one who confutes. MILTON. Con- 

tative a. tending to confutation. Co:nfutator, 
a confuter. f Confute sb. confutation. So Con- 
fu:tement. MILTON. Confu'ter, one that con- 
futes. 

|| Congé ; see CoNGEE. 

|| Congé. 1703. (— Fr. conge, adopted earlier 
(XV) as congie; see CONGÉE.] Arch. APOPHYGE. 

t Congeable, a. 1574. [— Fr. congéable, f. 
OFr. congéer (mod. congédier) + -able -ABLE.] 
Permissible, allowable —1654. 

Congeal (kéndyi-l), v. [-(O)Fr. congeler = 
L. congelare, f. com CON- + gelare treeze.] 

I. trans. 1. To convert, by cold, from a fluid 
or soft to a solid state; to freeze. t2. To 
solidify as by freezing —1078. 3. To curdle, 
clot, coagulate ME. Also fig. 

1. Whan ayre is congelyd it makyth snowe and 
hayle TREVISA. 2. Salt, congealed by the sun 
1727. 3. Too much sadnesse hath congeal'd your 
blood Tam. Shr. Induct. ii. 134. 

II. intr. 1. To become solid and stiff by or 
as by freezing; to freeze, tto crystallize, 
tpetrify ME. 2. To coagulate, clot, or 
curdle ME. Also fig. 

1. Wine of it owne nature will not congeale and 
freeze HOLLAND. 2. My blood congeals MARLOWE. 
Jig. Least zeale now melted. .Coole and congeale 
againe to what it was John II. i. 479. 

Hence Congea‘lable a.; -ness. Congea'led 
(also teo:ngeal'd) ppl. a. Congea-ler. Congea:l- 
ment, the act of congealing and of being con- 
gealed; concr. a congealed mass. 

Congee, || congé (ko:ndsi, kónge), sb. [= 
OFr. congié (mod. congé) :— L. com: 
passage, leave to pass, furlough, f. com CON- 

+ meare go, pass.] f 1. Authoritative leave 
to depart; passport —1789. t 2. Ceremonious 
dismissal and leave-taking —1830. 3. A bow; 
orig. at taking one's leave (arch.) 1586. 4. Dis- 
missal without ceremony. [From mod.Fr., 
and often joc.] 1847. 5. Permission (for any 
act) 1475. 

2. Phr. tTo take congee: to take leave (to go). 
Also tto give c.: to bid farewell. 3. With coniayes 
allsalute him DRAYTON. 4. Should she pay off old 
Briggs, and give her her congé THACKERAY. 

Congé d'élire [AFr. conge de eslire): royal per- 
mission to a monastic body or cathedral chapter, 
to fill up a vacant see or abbacy by election. 

Congee, sb. and v. Anglo-Ind.; see CON- 
JER. 

Congee, congé, v. arch. ME. [- OFr. con- 
geer, congier, f. congié sb.) t 1. trans. To dis- 
miss —1577. + 2. To license —1532. 3. intr. To 
pay one's respects at leaving 1601. 4, To 
bow in courtesy or obeisance. Also fig. 1606. 

Congelation (kdndétlé-fon). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
congelation or L. congelatio, f. congelat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of congelare; see CONGEAL, -ION.] 
1. The action of congealing or freezing; the 
process or state of being congealed 1536; 
concr. à frozen mass 1686. 2. gen. Conversion 
from a fluid to a solid state ME.; concr. a 
concretion, crystallization, petrifaction 1605. 
Also transf. and fig. 

1. The solid obtained by the c: of water is termed 
ice HUXLEY. concr. A Multitude of Congelations 
in Jellies of various Colours ADDISON. So + Co'n- 
gelative a. having the quality of congealing, 

Congener (kg-ndginoz). 1730. [—L. con- 
gener, f. com CON- + genus, gener-; see 
GENUS.] A member of the same kind or class 
(rarely ‘of the same genus’) with another, or 
nearly allied to another in character. 

This sort of fruit.hath been by many people 
gortea, upon the Lawrel, to which it is a c. 1751. 

ence + Conge'neracy, community or affinity of 
origin, kind, or nature. Conge'nerate v. to beget 
together; to class as a c. (rare). Conge"nerate a. 
(rare). Congene'ric, -al a. of the same genus, 
kind, or race; allied in nature or origin. 
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Congenerous (kéndge-néres), a. 1646. [f. 
L. congener (see prec.) + -0U8.] Of the same 
kind, akin in nature or character ; congeneric. 

C. muscles (Phys.): muscles which concur in the 
same action. Hence Conge'nerousness. var. 
f Conge-nious a. 

Congenial (kóndsr-niil) a. 1625. [- mod. 
L. *congenialis, f. L. com CON- + GENIUS, 
after GENIAL.] 1. Partaking of the same 
disposition, or temperament; kindred, sym- 
pathetic. Const. with (occ. to). 2. Suited to 
one's temperament or disposition 1770. Also 
transf. + 3. CONGENITAL —1775; native —1774; 
congenerous —1804. 

1. A soul c. to to his [Chaucer's] DRYDEN. C. 
tastes FREEMAN. 2. To me more dear, c. to my 
heart GOLDSM. transf. C. to the liberal Arts 
SHAFTESB. Hence Congenia'lity, the quality of 
being c.; affinity of genius or disposition; agree- 
ableness to one's nature, Conge'nialize v. to 
make c. ; intr. to be or become c. with (rare). Con- 
fenially adv. 

Congenital (kéndge-nital), a. 1796. [f. L. 
congenitus born along with, connate, f. com 
CoN- + genitus, pa. pple. of gignere produce; 
see GENITAL.] Existing or dating from one's 
birth, born with one. 

C. hernia S. COOPER, differences of character 
KINGSLEY. Hence Conge'nitally adv. from birth. 

t Conge'nite, a. 1610. [- L. congenitus; 
see prec.] Born or produced along with, 
connate, congenital; natural. Of ideas, eto. : 
Innate. Const. to, with. —1716. 

Sinful habits. .congenit with our natures SOUTH. 

t Co'ngeon, co'njon. [ME. cangun, etec., 
poss. repr. ONFr. *cangium, *cangeon i= 
med.L. cambio, cambion-, f. L. cambire; see 
CHANGE.] A dwarf —1768; a half-wit; also as 
& term of contempt, abuse, or dislike (ME. 
only). 

Conger’ (ko:ggoi. ME. [-(O)Fr. congre 
i= L. congrus, also conger, — Gr. yóyypos.] A 
Species of eel living in salt water and attain- 
ing a length of from six to ten feet; the sea- 
eel. 

Conger? (ko-ngoz). 1700. [Origin unkn.] A 
Society of Booksellers, who sold or printed 
books for their common advantage. Now 
Hist. 

Conger-eel (kg-ngor,il). 1002. [f. CON- 
GER'.] 1. = CONGER'. 2. In U.S. applied 
also to other species of eel. 

Congeries (kóndsi"riiz) 1619. ([-L. 
congeries heap, pile, f. congerere; see CON- 
GEST v.] A collection of things merely heaped 
together; a mass, heap. 

t Congest, sb. rare. 1630. [~ L. congestus 
accumulation, heap, f. as next.] A collected 
mass —1657. 

Congest (kóndse:st), v. 1538. [= congest-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. congerere carry together, 
heap up, f. com CON- + gerere carry.] t1. 
trans. To gather together; to heap up, to 
mass —1758. Also refi. and intr. 2. trans. To 
affect with congestion 1758. 

1. He had congested and amassed together such 
infinite monies 1619. So Conge'stive a. of the 
nature of, relating to, or produced by, congestion. 

Congested (kóndgestéd), ppl. a. 1578. 
If. prec. + -ED'] 71. Heaped together 
~1651. 2. Med. Overcharged with an un- 
natural accumulation of blood ; affected with 
congestion 1758; hence, transf. Overcrowded 
1862. 3. Bot. ‘Crowded very closely’ 1866. 

2. The c. state of the goods traffic 1891. 

Congestion (kóndse'styon). 1593. [- (O)Fr. 
congestion — L. congestio, f. congest-; see 
CONGEST v., -ION.] f 1. The action of heaping 
together in a mass; accumulation —1071; 
fconcr. a heap —1834. +2, Med. The accu- 
mulation of blood or morbid matter in any 
part of the body —1811. 3. transf. and fig. 
Overcrowded condition 1868. 

1. The c. of dead bodies one upon another 
EVELYN. 2. C. of the lungs 1875. 3. That local 
c. of the population 1887. 

Congiary (ko-ndgiari). 1601. [- L. con- 
giarium, f. congius (next); see -ARY'.] Rom. 
Antiq. A gift divided among the people or the 
soldiers, orig. something measured in a con- 
gius, e.g. corn or wine. 

l| Congius (ko-ndgids). Pl. -ii ME. [L.] 
l. Rom. Antig. A measure for liquids, con- 
taining about 7 pints. 2. Pharm. A gallon, 
often shortened to the letter C. 


CONGO 


f Congla'ciate v. 1646. [— conglaciat-, pa, 
ppl. stem of L. conglaciare freeze up, f, com 
Con- + glaciare turn to ice, f. glacies ice, 
See -ATE*.] 1. trans. To make into or like 
ice -1086. 2. intr. To become ice -1808, So 
t Conglacia‘tion. 

Conglobate (ko-nglobe!t) v, 1635. [= con- 
globat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. conglobare, f. com 
Cox- + globare make into a ball, f. globus 
ball; see -ATE?.] To gather or form into a ball 
or globe, or a rounded mass. trans. and intr, 
(for refl.) 

Not conglobated into one bodie as the stars are 
1635. Hence Congloba:tion. 

Conglobate (ko:nglobeit) a. 1649. [-L, 
conglobatus, pa. pple. of conglobare; see prec., 
-ATE*] Formed or gathered into a ball, 
rounded, globular. 

The kidnies are c. HOME. Lymphatic glands, 
named also c. glands QUAIN. Hence Co'nglob- 
ately adv. in a rounded form or manner. 

Conglobe (kóngló"-b), v. 1535. [- Fr. con- 
glober or L. conglobare; see prec.) = CON- 
GLOBATE v. 

Con$élo'bulate, v. rare. [f. L. globulus, 
dim. of globus ball, after CONGLOBATE v.] intr, 
To collect into a rounded or compact mass. 
JOHNSON. 

Conglomerate (kónglo:mórét). 1572. [= L. 
conglomeratus, pa. pple. of conglomerare, f. 
com Con- + glomus, glomer- ball; see -ATE*.] 

A. adj. 1. Gathered together into a more or 
less rounded mass, or consisting of parts so 
gathered; clustered. Also fig. 2. Geol. Com- 
posed of the fragments of pre-existing rocks 
cemented together 1813. 

1. The Beams of Light, when they are multiplied 
and c. BACON. C. glands, a synonym of Acinous 
glands Syd. Soc. Lex. C. tumours 1870. 

B. sb. The adj. used absol. 1. Geol. (= c. 
rock.) A composite rock of rounded and 
waterworn fragments of previously existing 
rocks, united by some kind of cement; often 
called puddingstone. (Cf. BRECCIA.) 1818. Also 
transf. 2. fig. A mixture of various elements, 
clustered together without assimilation 1837. 

1. Shell c. is largely burnt for lime 1880. 2. That 
immense c. of useful and useless knowledge 1864, 
Hence Conglomera'tic a. of the nature or 
character of c. (sb. 1); var. Conglomeri'tic. 

Conglomerate (kónglo:mére!t) v. 1590. 
[7 conglomerat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. conglo- 
merare; see prec., -ATE?.] To form into a ball 
or (more or less) rounded mass, or (fransf.) 
into a compact body (trans. and infr.). Also 


fg: : 

Conglomeration (kóngloméré'-fon). 1020. 
[~ late L. conglomeratio, f. as prec. ; see -ION.] 
1. The action of conglomerating, or condi- 
tion of being conglomerated. 2. quasi-coner. 
f A coil or ball; a cluster, coherent mass 
1659. 

Conglutin (kóngl'ü-tin). 1879. [f. CON- + 
GLUTIN.] Chem. The legumin of almonds and 
lupins. , 

f Conglwtinant, a. 1898. [- congluti- 
nant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. conglutinare ; see 
CONGLUTINATE v., -ANT.] Gluing, uniting; 
healing. As sb. A medicine that heals 
wounds. (Dicts.) 

Conglutinate, ppl. a. 1531. |- L. con- 
glutinatus, pres. pple. of conglulinare; see 
next, -ATE*] +1. Conglutinated -1610. 2. 
Bot. Cohering as if glued together 1806. 

Conglutinate (kóngl'a-tine't), v. Now rare. 
1540. [-conglutinat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
conglutinare glue together, f. com CON- + 
glutinare to glue, f. gluten, glutin- glue. See 
-ATE?.] 1. trans. To glue together, to cause to 
coheré. t2. Med. To unite (wounded parts 
or broken bones); to heal MUR Also fig. 3 
intr. To cohere (lit. and fig.) 1625. 

1. This AREA REA ich ruptured vessels 
1797. Hence Conglu'tina'tion, the Ee 
conglutinating, or condition of being conglut p 
ue FER EE a. having the proper 
col itinating or ed.) uniting wi e 
CONTAE ea i agent that conglutin 
ates. var. + Conglu'tine (rare). 

Congo (ke-ngo). The name of a country on 
the west coast of Africa, south of the wow 
tor. Hence, 1. A Negro from Congo 1886. A 
C. monkey, a black S. Amer. monkey, s 
species of the Howler, Mycetes palla x 
snake, a name of one or two blue-blao 
amphibians, species of Amphiuma (U.S-). 


cONGOU 


kongu, kong). Also congo. 
Conte nincse (Amoy) kung hu të, for kung 
N which labour has E ex- 
, f. kung fu work, workman, ch'a TEA.] 

y aem ‘of black tea imported from China. 
Congratulate (küngre-tiuleit), v. 1548. [- 
0 lulat-, pa- ppl. stem of L. congratulari, 
f. com OON- 4- gratulari manifest one's joy, 
f, gratus pleasing; 50° -ATE*.] TL. intr. To 
rejoice along with another. Const. with the 
person, for, On the thing. —1824. t2. trans. 
To express sympathetic joy on the occasion 
of; to express pleasure at —1819; tto cele- 
prate with (some act) -1661. t 3. To rejoice 
at-1741. 4. To compliment upon any happy 
event; to felicitate 1548. Const. om, upon, 
tfor, or with cl. Also absol. t5. To salute 


-1011. 

Tile. with you, for losing your great acquaint- 
ance SWIFT. 2. The obsequions M Eon 
tulated their own an e public felicity 

qBBON. 4. The king in person. .Comforts the 

sick, congratulates the sound DRYDEN. A 
stranger’s purpose in these lays Is to c. and not to 

ise COWPER. 5. L.L.L. V.i. 93. So Congra-tu 

a . 5. L.L.L. V. i. 93. d 
Table a, calling for congratulation. Congra‘tu- 
lant a. that congratulates; sb. a congratulator. 
Hence Congra‘tulatingly adv. Congra‘tulator. 
Costa sd a. conveying congratulations : 
inclined to c. 

Congratulation (kóngrwe:tinlé'-fon). 1891. 
[-L. congratulatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. 
The action of congratulating ; felicitation ; 
(with pl.) an expression of such pleasure 
1632. +3. Rejoicing on one's own behalf 
~1623. 

1. I thank you for your kind congratulations on 
my marriage 1781. 

1 Congree, v. if. CON- + GREE v.] intr. To 
accord. Hen. V. 1. ii. 182 (Fo). 

fCongreet, v. (f. CON- + GREET v.!] 
‘intr, To greet mutually Hen. V. V. ii. 31. 

Congreganist (kóngre-ganist), a. 1801. [= 
Fr. congréganiste, as sb. member of a congre- 
Leg zt laymen atean by ecclesiastics, as 
. in école c., opp. to école laique.] Of French 
schools: Conducted by the Brethren of the 

n feBool, or by Sisters of various 

ous orders. 

Congregate, ppl. a. ME. [- L. congre- 
gatus; pa. pole. ot Lg dem ; see next, -ATE?.] 

. Congregated. 2. Collective 1890. 
Congregate (ko-nerige't), v. ME. [- con- 
gu pa. ppl. stem of L. congregare collect 
RaP fn t. om cor - + gregare collect into a 

2 , greg- flock; see -ATE?.] 1. trans. 

Re. uet or Eau Minen into a mass or 

; to assemble, 2. refi. and intr. To 

nk ion severable iogether; to meet in & 
y E 

1. These waters were afterwards congregated and 
galled the sea RALEGH. Bells. .to c. the People 
ane Ha 2. Euen there where Merchants most 
e oo V.1, iii, 50, Hence Co'ngregated 
raed enega Of ihe Dite Ege’ 
tative a: tending teens ances. Cormgregstor, 
Seni SATAN, or assembles. 

atio! e E 

Vs cR E 
bn. aep 4 - congregatio, f. as 
d ji d ON.] 1. The action of congregat- 
EA ecting in one body or mass. 2. A 
ad. Sepe ae; or company ME. 3. 
Cure assembly of the members of 
certain q R bees im of them as possess 
Tho collective body, or am actual Vaio 
of the Isroclites in the wilderness: so c. of he 
privet esos i e wilderness : 80 €. of the 
Yo ay E ence, in certain phrases — whole 
Prem IE. 15. Used by Tindale as tr. 
Bun e N.T., and by the 16th c. 
SEES. St nstead of CHURCH 1526. 6. A 
Ship. (Th. ‘sons assembled for religious wor- 

i The s HEU common modern use.) 1526. 
particular phu of persons who belong to & 

je iar place of worship 1597. 7. Sc. Hist. 
the eR PCR Protestant Reformers during 
munity or LP. 8. R.C.Ch. A com- 
mon rule wi ler bound together by a com- 
Efona miot (solemn) vows. b. A group 
closer nsteries of some great order, united by 
By of the doctrine and discipline 1885. C. 

Dem Coll permanent committees of the 
gregation d. lege of Cardinals; spec. the Con- 

2. Aqua le propaganda fide 1670. 

Tanged and ipi aen is..a c. of souldiers orderly 

1598. A foule and pestilent c. of 
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vapours Haml. 11. ii. 315. The angerofthat terrible 
C. [the Long Parliament] CLARENDON. 4. It isa 


Independent 1642. 

1. We heard. .fine c. singing 1860. 2. Congrega- 
tional is a word used of such Christians as hold 
every congregation to be a separate and indepen- 
dent church JoHNSON. Hence Congrega‘tionally 


adv. 

Congregationalism (kongtigé'foniliz’m). 
1716. [f. prec. + -IsM.] 1. A form of church 
polity in which all legislative, disciplinary, 
and judicial functions are vested in the local 
Congregation of believers. Also called Inde- 
pendency. 2. The congregational practice 
within the pale of a church territorially 
organized 1882. So Congrega‘tionalist, an 
adherent of the Congregational church polity; 
a member of & Congregational church; an 
Independent. Conérega'tionalize v. to 
make congregational. 

Congress (kongres), sb. 1528. [- L. con- 
gressus, f. congress-, pa. ppl. stem of congredi 
go together, meet, f. com Con- + gradi step, 
walk.] 1. The coming together (of persons) : 
a meeting, interview. t2. A coming to- 
gether, meeting (of things) -1759. t3. An 
encounter —1727. 4. Sexual union 1589. 5. 
Social intercourse, converse 1628. 6. An 
assembly or conference for the discussion or 
settlement of some question ; spec. (in polities) 
a formal meeting of envoys, deputies, or 
plenipotentiaries representing sovereign 
states, or of sovereigns themselves, for the 
settlement of international affairs. 
periodical meeting or series of meetings of 
some association or society, or of specialists. 
1678. 7. The national legislative body of the 
United States of America (as a permanent 
institution, and as a body elected for two 
years; also the session of this body) 1775. 8. 
The corresponding body in the republics of 


India. 
Comb.: C. boot, a high boot with elastic sides; 


C. water, a mineral water from Congress Springs, 
Saratoga, N.Y. 

Congressional (kéngre-fonal), a. 1691. If. 
Conaress with insertion of -ion- from L. 
congressio(n-) to avoid the awkwardness of 
immed. derivation; see -ION, -ALA] Of or 
pertaining to a congress; esp. to a legislative 
Congress, as of the United States, etc. Hence 
Conére'ssionalist, a supporter of @ con- 
gress; a member ofac. party. So Congre’s- 
sionist. Co'néressist (rare). 

Co'néressman. 1834. A member of Con- 
gress (in U.S.). 

Congreve (kongriv). 1809. [f. Sir. W. 
Congreve (1772-1828), the inventor of both.] 1. 
Also C. rocket: A kind of rocket for use in 
war, invented in 1808. 2. Also C. match: A 
kind of friction match. 

Congrid (kongrid). [f. mod.L. Congride, 
f. congrus CONGER; see -ID*.] Zool. A fish 
belonging to the family Congridz, or allied 
to the CONGER. 


CONIC 


Congroid (kengroid).  [f. L. congrus 
CONGER + -OID.] adj. Allied to the conger and 
its family. sb. A fish allied to the conger. 

1 Congrue, a. ME. [- (O)Fr. congru, con- 
grue — L. congruus agreeing, suitable, f. con- 
gruere; see CONGRUENT.] 1. Fitting, suitable 
—1587. 2. Grammatically correct —1569. 
Hence + Congrue'ly, -gru'ly adv. congru- 
ously. So Congrue v. rare, to agree, accord. 

Congruence (ke-ngrw.éns). ME. [-L. 
congruentia — congruenl-; see CONGRUENT, 
-ENCE.] 1. The fact or condition of according 
or agreeing; correspondence. Const. with 
1533. 2. = CONGRUITY 2, 3, t 4, 5. 3. Theory 
of Numbers. The relation between two num- 
pers which being divided by a third number, 
called the modulus, give the same remainder ; 
also an expression exhibiting two congruous 
quantities in the form of an equation; thus 
A = B (mod. P). 1889. 

Congruency (ke-ngruénsi). 1494. [f. as 
prec.; see -ENCY.] 1. = CONGRUENCE 1. 2. 
Geom. A system of lines in which the para- 
meters have a two-fold relation, such as & 
system of lines each of which twice touches a 
given surface 1864. 

Congruent (kengruéent), a. ME. [-con- 
gruent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. congruere meet 
together, agree, correspond, f. com CON- + 
*gruere, ruere fall, rush; see -NT] 1. = 
Coneruous 1, 2. Hence Congruently adv. 

Conéruism (kengruiz’m). 1885. [- Fr. 
congruisme, f. congru (see CONGRUE a.) + 
-isme -IsM.] Theol. The doctrine which derives 
the efficacy of grace from its adaptation to 
the character and circumstances of the 
person called. So Congruist, one who holds 
the doctrine of C. Congrui'stic a. 

Congruity (kóngrüti). ME. [-Fr. con- 
gruité or late L., med.L. congruitas, t. L. 
congruus agreeing, suitable ; seo -ITY.] 1. The 
quality of being congruous; agreement in 
character or qualities; accordance, harmony. 
Const. with, occas. fo. 2. Self-accordance 
1827. 3. Accordance with the requirements 
of the case; fitness, propriety 1530. 14. 
Gram. Agreement or concord; hence, gram- 
matical correctness 1730. 5. Theol. a. (Doc- 
trine of Merit.) With the Schoolmen, its being 
*congruous' that God should confer the ‘first 
grace’ in response to the performance of 
good works by man. Opp. to CONDIGNITY. 
1553. b. (Doctrine of Grace.) The suitability 
of divine grace to the character and oir- 
cumstances of the person called, to which 
some theologians attribute its efficacy (see 
ConcRuIsM) 1650. +6. Geom. Coincidence ; 
exact agreement in superposition =1755, 

1. There is, at least, moral c. between the outward 
goodness and the inner life TYNDALL. These.. 
congruities [of poesy] with man's nature and 
pleasure BACON. 5. a. Neither do thei [workes 
done before the grace of Christel .deserue Grace 
of congruitie Articles of Relig. xil. 

Congruous (ko:ngruos) a. 1599. [f. L. 
congruus (see prec.) + -ous.] 1. Agreeing or 
corresponding in character or qualities; ac- 
cordant, suitable, in harmony. Now usu. 
with. 2. Having CONGRUITY (senses 2, 3, t4, 
5, 16) 1631, or CONGRUENCE (sense 8) 1859. 

1. All the parts of his bodie were in good pro- 
portion, and c. as à man could wish 1599. Hence 
Co'ngruous-ly adv., -ness. 

+ Congu'stable, a. [f. CON- 
Having à like taste. HOWELL. 

Conhydrine (kónhoi-droin). 1863. [f. CON- 
(NE + HYDR(ATE + -INE*.] Chem. An alka- 
loid existing, together with conine, in the 
flowers and seeds of Conium maculatum, and 
crystallizing in iridescent Jamine; also 
Conhy'dria. 

Conia (ko*mnid) 1842. [f. L. conium hem- 
lock; see -1A* (as in ammonia).] = CONINE. 

Conic (ko-mik). 1570. [- mod.L. conicus — 
Gr. kwvuxds ; see CONE, 40.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the form of a cone; cone- 
shaped, CONICAL 1614. 2. Of or pertaining to 
a cone 1570. 

1. A succession of c. hills COOK. 2. C. 
section: a figure formed by the section of a right 
circular cone by a plane; a plane curve of the 
second degree. The section js an ELLIPSE, HYPER- 
BOLA, or PARABOLA, as the inclination of the 
cutting plane to the axis js greater or less than 
that of the edge of the cone, or parallel to the 
edge. Hence Coni'city. 
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B. sb. 1. pl. Conics: that branch of Geo- 
metry which treats of the cone and the 
figures formed by plane sections of it. (Now 
regarded as the pl. of 2). 1571. 2. A conic 
section 1879. 

Conical (ke-nikal), a. 1570. |f. as prec. + 
7AL!; see-ICAL.] 1. Shaped like a cone. 2. Of, 
pertaining, or relating to a cone 1570. 

1, Taproots are. .C., when tapering regularly. .as 
in carrots A. GRAY. 2. C. point: a singular point 
on a surface at which the tangent lines form a 
cone. Hence Co'nical-ly adv., -ness. 

Conichalcite (konike-lseit) 1850. [f. Gr. 
Kovía in sense ‘powdered lime’ + xaAcós 
copper + -ITE*2b.] Min. A green hydrous 
phosphate and arseniate of lime and copper. 

Conico- (koniko) bef. a vowel occas. 
conic- [Gr. kwuxo-], comb. f. CONIC a.: = 
Conically, with a tendency to being conical; 
as C.-cylindrical, nearly cylindrical, but 
slightly tapered like a cone; C.-hemi- 
spherical, nearly hemispherical, but with a 
tendency towards the conical; c.-elongale, 
eto. 

Conicoid (ke-nikoid). 1863. [f. CONIO + 
-O1D, after ellipsoid, etc.] Geom. A surface of 
which every plane section is a conic (see 
Coxic B. 2); a surface of the second degree. 

|| Conicopoly (koniko:póloi). Anglo-Ind. 

1680. [- Tamil Kanokka-pillai *account- 
man'.] A native clerk or writer in the 
Madras Presidency. 

| Gonidium (koni-dim). Pl. -dia. 1870. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. «óns dust, with dim. ending.] 
Bot. A unicellular asexual reproductive body 
occurring in certain fungi. Hence Coni-dial 
a. of, or pertaining to, of the nature of or 
relating to, a c. or conidia, Conidii'ferous 
a. [L. -fer], Gonidio*phorous a. [Gr. -$opos], 
bearing conidia. Conidioid a. like a c. 
Coni-diophore, a stalk or branch of the 
mycelium bearing conidia. 

Conifer (kd"nifor). 1851. [-L. conifer 
cone-bearing, f. conus CONE + -fer bearing. 
Cf, Fr. conifére.] Bot. A plant belonging to 
the Coniferz, an order of gymnospermous 
exogens, comprising trees (mostly evergreen) 
bearing cones. 

Coniferin (koni-férin). 1807. [f. as prec. 
+ -IN*.] Chem. ‘A glucoside occurring in the 
cambium of coniferous woods’ (Watts). 

Coniferous (koniféros) a. 1664. [f. L. 
conifer (see above) + -0US; see -FEROUS.] Bol. 
Bearing cones; belonging to the Conifere 
(see CONIFER); pertaining to or consisting of 
conifers. 

Coniform (kó"nifüxm), a. 1790. [f. L. 
conus cone + -FORM.] Cone-shaped. 

Conine, coniine (kó"-noin, kó"-ni oin). 1831. 
[f. L. conium (- Gr. xóveov hemlock) + 
CINES] Chem. An alkaloid (C,H,,N) which 
forms the poisonous principle of hemlock 
(Conium maculatum) ; it is an oily liquid, with 
a suffocating odour, and violently poisonous. 
Also conia, conicine. 
|| Coniomycetes (kg:niomoisi-tiz), sb. pl. 
1860. [mod.L., f. Gr. xovla, xóns dust + 
LÓx)s (pl. pventes) mushroom.) Bot. A group 
of fungi, so named from their dusty spores. 
The division is no longer retained. Hence 
Coniomycetous a. 

Coniospermous (kg-niosp3-1mas), a. 1874. 
[f. as prec. + -omepuos (from omépua seed) + 
-0US.] Bot. Of fungi: Having spores re- 
sembling dust. 

Coniroster (ko"nirg:stoi). 1842. [- Fr. 
conirostre — mod.L. conirostris, f. L. conus 
CONE + rostrum beak, bill.] Zool. A member 
of the Conirostres, a group of insessorial birds 
having a conical bill. So Goniro'stral a. 
conical-billed. 

Conisance, -sante, etc., obs. ff. COGNI- 
ZANCE, etc. 

Conite (kó"-noit). 1808. [perh. f. Gr. xéus, 
«ova dust, ashes + -ITE'! 2b.] Min. A 
magnesian variety of DOLOMITE; in colour 
ash-gray or greenish gray. 

| Conium (ko'neijm). 1862.  [L. — Gr. 
Kóveov hemlock.] a. Bot. The umbelliferous 
genus to which the common Hemlock be- 
longs. b. Med. The hemlock or its extract as 
a drug. 

t Conject (kóndge-kt), v. ME. [- L. con- 
jeclare, frequent. of conicere throw together, 
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put together in speech or thought, conclude; 
see Con-, ABJECT (etc.).] To conjecture —1734; 
to plot, plan —1552; to throw (rare) —1657. 
Hence t Conje'ctor. 

Conjecturable (kóndse-ktiüráb'l) a. 1656. 
[f. CONJECTURE v. + -ABLE.] That may be 
conjectured. Hence Conje'cturably adv. 

Conjectural (kóndse-ktiürül a. 1553. [— 
Fr. conjectural — L. conjecturalis; see CON- 
JECTURE, -AL'.] 1. Of the nature of, depend- 
ing on, or involving conjecture. 2. Given to 
making conjectures 1642. 

1, I doubt it is too Conjecturall to venture upon 
Bacon. C. criticism JOHNSON, solutions PALEY, 
emendations 1883. 2. Her touching, foolish lines 
We mused on with c. fantasy E. B. BROWNING. 
Hence ¢ Conjectura-list (rare), one who deals in 
guesses. + Conjectura‘lity (rare), c. quality; 
pl. c. matters or statements. SIR T. BROWNE. 
Conje'cturally adv. 

Conjecture (kóndse-ktiüz, -tfox), sb. ME. 
[-(O)Fr. conjecture or L. conjectura con- 
clusion, inference, f. conject-, pa. ppl. stem 
of conicere; see CONJECT v., -URE.] t 1. Divin- 
ing; a prognostication —1697. f 2. Supposi- 
tion —1599. 3. The action or habit of guessing. 
or surmising 1535. 4. (with a and pL) An 
opinion offered on insufficient presumptive 
evidence; an unverified supposition 1527. 
+5. A contrivance; a plot —1494. 

1. To cast Ominous c. on the whole success MILT, 
P.L. 1. 123. 2. Hen. V, 1v. Prol. 1. 3. But this is 
only c. BOYLE. Dreams, Conjectures, fancies, 
built on nothing firm MILT. P.R. 1v. 292. 

Conjecture (kóndse'ktiü), v. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. conjecturer — late L. conjecturare, f. L, 
conjectura (see prec.) ; superseding CONJECT v.] 
t 1. trans. and intr. To divine, prognosticate 
—1052. t 2. trans. To infer from probabilities 
—1618. 3. To form an opinion or supposition 
on grounds admittedly insufficient; to guess, 
surmise 1530. 4. intr. To form a conjecture, 
guess. Const. of (arch.), t at. 1587. 

3. As I c., it wyll be founde PALSGR. 4. As a 
mother Conjectures of the features of her child 
Ere it is born TENNYSON. Hence Conje'cturer, 
one who f divines or conjectures. 

Conjee, congee (kondsi.  Anglo-Ind. 
1698. [— Tamil kànji.] The water in which 
rice has been boiled. Comb. c.-house: a 
military ‘lock-up’; so called because the 
inmates are fed on c. 

Conjobble (kóndso:b'l, v. 1694. [f. CON- 
and perh. JOB sb.' and v.*, or JABBER, + 
-LE.] ‘To concert, to settle, to discuss : a low 
cant word’ (J.). Still in colloq. use. 

Conjoin (kóndsoin), v. [Late ME. con- 
joigne — (O)Fr. conjoign-, pres. stem of 
conjoindre — L. conjungere, f. com CON- + 
jungere JOIN v.] 1. trans. To join together; 
connect, unite. 2. To combine, ally ME. 
3. intr. To become joined together; to unite 
1578. 

1. The knowledge of God and of ourselves, are 
things conjoyned 1561. Any inward impediment 
why you should not be conioyned Much Ado Iv. i. 
13, 2. Whome a like punishment conioyned, a 
farre vnlike cause disioyned 1588. Hence Con- 
joined ppl.a. joined together; allied; in Her. 
connected together, as two or more charges. Con- 
joi'nedly adv. Conjoi-ner, one who or that whieh 
conjoins. 

Conjoint (kgndgoi-nt), a. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
conjoint, pa. pple. of conjoindre; see prec.] 
t 1. As pa. pple. of CONJOIN v. —1694. 2. as 
adj. United, combined, conjoined, as c. causes 
1725. 

C. degrees (Mus.): two notes which immediately 
follow each other in the order ofthescale. Hence 
Conjoi-ntly adv. 

Conjubilant (kóndsa-bilànt), a. rare. 1851. 
[-conjubilant-, pres. ppl. stem of med.L. 
conjubilare (Bernard of Cluny) rejoice ex- 
ceedingly; see CoN-, JUBILANT.) Jubilant 
together. 

Conjugable: (ko:ndsügáb'l, a. nonce-wd. 
1890, [f. CONJUG(ATE v. + -ABLE. Cf. Fr. 
conjugable.] That can be conjugated. 

Conjugacy (ke-ndgigasi). 1059. [f. CoN- 
JUGATE @.; see -ACY.] +1. Married state 
(rare). 2. Conjugate relation 1881. 

Conjugal (ko-ndsugál, a. 1545. [-L. 
conjugalis, f. conjug-, ~ju(n)x consort, spouse, 
f. com CoN- + *jug-, base of jungere join; see 
-AL'. Cf. (O)Fr. conjugal.) Of or pertaining 
to marriage or to husband and wife in their 
relation to each other, matrimonial. 
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To countenance the c. state of her cl 
Phr. C. rights: the privilege eR eae, 
wife have of each other's society, comfort, and 
affection. Hence Conjugality, c. state or 
"ondition. Cowjugally adv. 

Conjugate (ko:ndsugeit) v. 1530. [7 con- 
jugat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. conjugare; geo 
prec., -ATE*.] 1. trans. To yoke together, to 
couple; to unite (rare) 1570. 2. Gram. To 
inflect (a verb) in its various forms of voice, 
mood, tense, number, and person 1530. 3; 
intr. To unite sexually; Biol. to unite in 
CONJUGATION 1790. 

Conjugate (ko:ndgügét). 1471. [- L. con- 
jugatus, pa. pple. of conjugare; see prec., 
-ATE!.] 

A. adj. 1. Joined together, esp. in a pair, 
coupled; connected. 2. Gram. Said of words 
directly derived from the same root or stem, 
&nd therefore usually of kindred meaning, 
[L. conjugata verba.] 1862. 3. Chem. Ot 
compounds, etc. : Formed by the direct union 
of two bodies, with elimination of water 
1882. 4. Hot. Said of leaves which grow in 
pairs 1794. 5. Path. C. deviation : the forced 
and persistent turning of both eyes to one 
side while their relation to cach other remains 
unaltered 1882. 6. Math. and Physics. Joined 
in a reciprocal relation, as two points, lines, 
quantities, or things which are interchange- 
able with respect to the properties of each 
1680. 

(Math.) C. axes or diameters (of a conic): two 
axes, etc., such that each is parallel to the tangent 
at the extremity of the other. C. axis (or diameter) 
of an ellipse or hyperbola: that which is c. to the 
transverse axis, the minor axis. C. hyperbolas: 
those which have the same axes and asymptotes, 
but the principal axis of each is the second axis 
of the other. C. point (of a curve): an acnode, 
(Optics.) C. mirrcrs: two parabolic mirrors so 
placed face to face that rays of heat or light 
emanating from the focus of either are reflected 
in parallel lines to the second, and thence to its 
focus. var. Conjugated ppl. a. 

B. sb. 1. One of a group of conjugate words 
(see CONJUGATE a. 2) 1586. t 2. Anything con- 
nected in idea with another —1663. 3. Chem. 
Short for c. compound, acid, or radical. 4. 
Math, Short for c. axis, diameter, point, etc. 
1726. 

1. The word utility, and its conjugates, do not 
express our judgments in cases of moral conduct 
WHEWELL. 

Conjugation (kóndgügé"[on). 1528. [= L. 
conjugatio (in Gram. late L.), f. conjugat-; 
see prec., -I0N. Cf. OFr. conjugacion (mod. 
T-lion, now conjugaison).] 1. The action of 
joining together or combining; the being 
joined together; conjunction, union, com- 
bination 1605. f 2. Relation; the relation of 
conjugate words —1656. 3. Gram. a. A scheme 
of all the inflexional forms belonging to a 
verb; a division of verbs according to 
differences of inflexion 1528. b. The inflexion 
of a verb 1530. c. In the Semitic langs., the 
simple and each of the derivative forms 
which express a modification of meaning 
corresponding to the distinction of voice, etc., 
in Aryan languages 1503. t4. Phys. Each 
pair of the cerebral nerves —1713. 5. Biol. The 
union or fusion of two (apparently) similar 
cells for reproduction, occurring in plants 
and animals of low organization 1843. 

1. The doctrine of C. of men in Socyety BACON. 
The elements and their conjugations 1020. Hence 
Conjuga:tional a. of or pertaining to c.; Phys. 
Situated at the junction of two bones; -ly adv. 80 
Co'njugative a. tending to c. 

Conjuga‘to-, comb. f. L. conjugatus CON- 
JUGATE, in sense 'conjugately, conjugate 
and—’. 

Conjugial (kindgiz-d3ial), æ. 1790. [- rare 
L. conjugialis connubial, f. conjugium wed- 
lock, f. conjug-; see CONJUGAL, -AL!, IAL] 
Used by Swedenborg instead of CONJUGAL. 

Conjunct (kónds»-nkt), a. (sb.) ME. [-L. 
conjunctus, pa. pple. of conjungere, f. o. 
Con- + jungere join; cf. CONJOINT.] A. | n 
Joined together, conjoined, united, combine 
in conjunction. B. sb. A person or thing com 
joined or associated with another 1667. 

Mus. C. degrees: see CONJOINT. - 

Conjunction (kónds»nk/en). | ME. Ir 
(O)Fr. conjonction — L. conjunctio, f. A 
juncl-; see prec., -10N.] 1. The soon 
conjoining; the fact or condition of bel 
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; union, connection, combination. 
cin, Sexual union -1794. 3. Astrol. and 
iron. An apparent proximity of two planets 
Aser heavenly bodies; the position of 
Mind when they are in the same longitude or 
right ascension ME. 4. Gram. One of the 
parts of Speech; an uninflected word used to 
connect words, clauses, or sentences ME. 

on we will vnite the White Rose, and the Red. 
Smile Heauen vpon this faire C. Rich. IIT, V. V. 20. 
ie o. of so many and so great calamities 1684. 
3, The technical phrase ‘conjunction’ does not 
necessarily imply any very close proximity 1889. 
4. Conjunctions show the relation of one thought 
to another. Hence conjunctions for_the most 

rt join one sentence to another 1876. Hence 

Conjurnctional a, pertaining or relating to c. 
or to a c.; -ly adv. 

Conjunctiva (kondgonktai-va)- 1543. 

med.L,; short for tunica c. (XIII); see CONT UNC- 
nvg,) Anat, Themucous membrane which lines 
the inner surface of the eyelids andis reflected 
over the front of the eye-ball, thus conjoining 
this with the lids. Hence Gonjuncti'val a. 
of or pertaining to the c. 

Conjunctive (kóndgo'gktiv). 
p. conjunctivus; see CONJUNCT, 
(O)Fr. conjonctif, -ive.] 

A, adj. 1. Serving to conjoin or unite; con- 
nective, 2. = CONJUNCT 1602. 3. Gram. Con- 
nective; uniting the sense as well as the 
construction, as a c. conjunction 1667; which 
can be used only in conjunction with another 
verb, as the c. mood 1730. 4, Logic. Con- 
ditional 1848. Hence Conju'nctive-ly adv., 
-ness. 

B. sb. 1. Gram. A conjunction ; a copulative 
conjunction; the conjunctive mood 1589.. 2. 
Logic. A conjunctive proposition or syllogism 
1848. 3. Math. A syzygetic function of a 
given set of functions 1 

Conjunctivitis (kóndsp:pktivoitis). 1835. 
[f. CONJUNCTIVA + -ris.] Path, Inflammation 
of the conjunetiva. 

Conjunctly (kónds»-nktli, adv. 1514. it. 
CoNJUNCT G. + -LY?.] In conjunction, in com- 
bination, conjointly, unitedly, together. 
Conjuncture (kónds»-nktiüa). 1605. (var. 
of CONJUNOTION by suffüx-substitution. In 
sense 2 prob. after Fr. tconjuncture, now 
conjoncture (XV), — It. congiuntura; see 
Consuncr, -URE.) t 1. The action of joining 
together; the fact or state of being joined 
together; a joining, conjunction, combination 
-1780. 2, spec. A meeting of circumstances 
Or events; a juncture, crisis. (The only 
current sense.) 1605. 

b By the c. of philosophy and divinity HOBBES. 
way in iAP ature Benin, in a 
ot iymo 1024 of affairs STERNE: nn pe^ 

Conjuration (kondguré'-fon). ME. [- OFr. 
Souracion, (also mod.) -fion, = L. conjur- 
is WE f. conjural-, pa. ppl. stem of conjurare 
Se URB; see -ION, and CONJURISON.] fl. A 
z 'earing together; a making of a league by 
Sparmon oath; a conspiracy —1771. 2. A 
pemn charging or calling upon by appeal to 
Feed ing sacred or binding; solemn en- 
fete adjuration (arch.) 1450. 3. The effect- 
P something supernatural by a spell or 
d € invocation of a sacred name ME. 4. 
o Ml spell, incantation, charm ME. 
1 SR painting dd. 

A miuracion, that Catilina 
iue his countreye 1533. 2. We No 
Wide mame of God take heed. .Vnder this 
generali abe my Lord SHAKS. 3. A.. 
Cons ecration fa o Eua the turning of 
ees (ko:ndgureitoz). 1549. [- AFr. 
& Disi or med.L. conjurator, f. as prec. ; 
se ok 2. Ot. Fr. conjurateur. See CON- 
ith OR.) One joined with others by an 
da a fellow-conspirator. 
ace (ko'ndgoz and kondgi-2), v. ME. 
conjurare plane plot, exorcise, adjure:- L. 
d Ses and together by an oath, conspire, 
SWear.] +1 invoke, f. com CoN- + jurare 
Shire iaye.: intr. To swear together; to con- 
ee 56. 2. trans. To call upon, constrain 

Serson or-thi by appealing to some sacred 
Or abeol ging; to adjure —1797. Also inir. 
10; to -imph To appeal solemnly or earnestly 
invocation me 1450. + 4. trans. To affect by 
r incantation; to charm, be- 

861116 


1581. [- late 
-IvE. Cf. 
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witch —1834. 5. To affect, effect, bring out, 
convey away, by or as by magic or the arts 
of the conjurer 1535. 

un END ee ho. hak after Bate 
part of Heav’ns ms Conjur'd agai ie est 
Mint, P.L. 11. 693. 2. To the in the name of the 
fader, sone and holy goste that thow haue no 
power me to be-gyle 1450. ‘The fiend himself they 
v. from his den G. FLETCHER. 3. He conjured 
them to act like men S. TURNER. 5. Christ took 
bread and left it bread: the priest taketh bread 
and conjureth it away GRINDAL. The very sight 
of the narrow old streets conjures up the scene 
Mns. OLIPHANT. Hence Cornjured ppl. a. 
+ sworn as a member of a conspiracy ; t exorcised. 
j Conjurement, the exorcising of spirits by 
invocation ; adjuration, solemn appeal. 

Conjurer, conjuror (see senses ME. 
[Partly — prec., partly — AFr.conjurour, OFr. 
conjurere, -eor — med.L. conjurator (see prec.); 
see -ER? and *.] 1. (kendgorez. One who 
practises conjuration, a magician; & juggler 
1727. Also fig. and transf. 2. (kénd3i*-raq). 
One who is bound with others by a solemn 
oath; one who solemnly entreats. (Dicts.) 

1. No c.: one who is far from clever. A man 
without being a c., might guess BP. BERKELEY. So 
Conjuress, a female c., a sorceress. 

f Conjurison. ME. [- OFr. conjureison, 
-ison, (later Central Fr.) -oison:— L. con- 
juratio ; see CONJURATION, -ISON.] = CONJURA- 
TION 1, 3, 4. —1483. 

Conk (kenk). slang. 1812. [prob. an appli- 
cation of CoNcH.] The nose. Hence Co'nky, 
nosey. 

Conkers (konkozz), sb. pl. 1877. [f. dial. 
conker snail-shell, presumably f. CONCH; 
assoc. w. conquer.) A boys’ game, orig. 
played with snail-shells, now with horse- 
chestnuts through which a string is threaded, 
the object being to preak that held by the 
opponent. 

+ Conna'scency. 1646. [f. connascent-, 
pres. ppl. stem of late L. connasci; see next, 
-ENCY.] a. A being born together; a mon- 
strous birth in which two individuals are 
united, b. A growing together. —1676. So 
Conna'scent a. rare, 
born together; produced at the same time. 


natus, pa. pple. of connasci, f. com Con- + 
nasci be born; see -ATE*.] 1. Born with a 


4, Bot. and Zool. Congenitally united; used, 
e.g., of leaves united at the base; of elytra 
(in insects), bones (in vertebrates), etc. 1794. 
C.-perfoliate (in Bot.): used of opposite leaves 
united at the base 80 as xS to form a 
single broad leaf through w ich the stem passes, 


as in Chlora perfoliata. 
Connation (kóné'-fon). 1846. 
see -I0N.] f 1. Union by birth. 
condition; see CONNATE 4. 1854. 
Connatural (k@neetitral), a. 1592. [- late 
L. connaturalis, f. com CON- + naturalis 
NATURAL.) 1. Belonging to or inherent by 
nature or from birth; congenital, innate, 
natural. 2. Of the same or like nature, allied, 
cognate, congenerous 1601. + 3. Congenial 


[f. as prec. ; 
2. Connate 


-ness. 
Connature (kéné'-titls). 1872. [See Con-.] 

Likeness or sameness of kind or nature; 

connaturality. 9 

C.; or to speak. .more comprehensibly . .same- 
ness in kind H. SPENCER. 

Connect (kónekt) v. 1537. [- L. con- 
nectere, t. com CON- + nectere bind, fasten.] 
1. trans. To join, fasten, or link together. 
Const. to, with. Also fig. 2. To associate in 
occurrence, action, or idea 1709. 3. To unite 
(a person) with others. Chiefly pass. and refl. 
1750. 4. intr. (tor refl.) To become united or 
joined; to join on 1744. Also fig. 

1. He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all 
Pore. The connexion of each, ‘intermediate idea 
with those it connects LOCKE. 3. People connected 
with the Court Mrs. CARLYLE. 4. I connected 
much more with him than T am apt to do with 
new acquaintances H. WALPOLE. 


EN 
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nected ppl. a.; -ly adv.; -ness. Conne'ctible 
a. that can be connected. 

Connecter, -or (kóne-ktox) 1795. [f. prec. 
+ -ER}; see -OR 2.] 1. One who, or that 
which, connects 1815. 2. spec..8. A. small 
tube of india-rubber, etc., for connecting 
other tubes. b. Electr. A device for holding 
two parts of a conductor in contact. C. A 
railway-coupling. 

Conne:cting, ppl. a. 1090. [f. CONNECT v. + 
-ING*.] That connects, joining. 

Phr. C. link: fig. that which connects or links one 
thing or member of a series with another; techn. a 
link with a movable section, used to connect two 
links of a broken chain, C. rod. gen. A rod serving 
to connect a crank with any other part of a 
machine. fb. The outside coupling rod which 
connects together the wheels of some locomotive 
engines. 

Connection, connexion (kóne-kfon). 1609. 
[- L. connexio, f. connex-, pa. ppl. stem of 
connectere; see CONNECT, -ION. Cf. (O)Fr. con- 
nerion. The etym. sp. connexion is the orig. 
in Eng. The later sp. -tion is after connect 
(xvii), and is now frequent, esp. in US.) 1. 
The action of connecting; the condition of 
being connected. 2. Relation between things 
one of which is bound up with, or involved 
in, another 1613. 3 Anything that connects 
1712. 4. A personal or practical relation; a 
having to do with. Often with pl. 1768. 5. 
Relationship by family ties, as marriage, eto. 
1773; a person who is connected with others 
by ties of any kind; esp. @ relative by marri- 
age, etc. 1777. 6. A body, or circle of persons 
connected together, or with whom one is 
connected by political, religious, or commer- 
cial ties. Hence, as used by Wesleyans, etc. 
= ‘denomination’. 1753. 7. The meeting of 
one means of communication by another at 
an appointed time and place 1862. 8. The 
phr. in c. with occurs in most of the senses 
1768. 

1. The c. of Church and State BRYCE. Martin 
took the sentence out of its c. PORSON. 2, Know- 
ledge and Wisdom. . Have ofttimes no c. COWPER. 
4. A criminal c. BOSWELL. My c. with glaciers 
TYNDALL. 5. He was, by hereditary ©., à Cavalier 
MacAULAY. 6. The Dissenting c. THACKERAY. 7. 
Phr. To run in c., to make connections, etc. Hence 
Eonne-ctlonal d., also Conne"xional, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, c.; of or pertaining to the 
Methodist C. Conne'ctionalism, the system o 
the Methodist C. in theory and practice. 

Connective (kóne'ktiv). 1655. [t. CONNECT 
v. + -IvE, superseding f CONNEXIVE (xvi = 
L. connezivus).] 


B. sb. [the adj. used ellipt.] 1. Gram. A con- 
nective word or particle 1751. 2. Bot. The 
portion of the filament which connects the 
lobes of the anther 1830. 
nective tissue 1883. 

Hence Connecti*val a. of or belonging to the c. 
Conne'ctively adv. 

Connector ; see CONNECTER. 

Conner! (kv-nos, konaa). arch. [0E 
cunnere; see CON v.), -ER*.] One who tries 
tests, or examines; an inspector. 

Conner? (ko-nos). 1809. (f. CON v! 
-ER!.] One who cons. 
Conner? (kọ nar, 

(sense 2). 

Conner, var. of CUNNER, name of à fish. 

Connex, sb. 1490. [- OFr. connexe (fem.) 
annexe, dependence, f. med.L. *conneza 
(n. pl), f. pa. pple. of L. conneclere; see 
CONNECT v.] t1. A bond or tie (rare). t2. 
A connected incident —1676. +3. A connex 
proposition —1660. 4. Math. The aggregate 
of an infinite number of points and an in- 
finite number of lines represented by an 
equation which is simultaneously homo- 
geneous in point- and line-coordinates 1874. 

+ Connex, a. 1589. [—(O)Fr. connexe or L. 
con(nexus, pa. pple. of connectere; see CoN- 
ect v.] 1. Connected —1680. 2. Logic. = 
CONNEXIVE 1. —1699. 


kp-nor). = CONDER 


CONNEX 


+ Connex, v. 1541. [- OFr. connexer, app. 
f. connexe adj.; see prec.] To CONNECT 
—1699. 

Connexion ; see CONNECTION. 

Connexity (kóne-ksiti. 1603. [—(O)Fr. 
connexité, in med.L. connexitas, f. connexe 
adj.; see CONNEX a., -IrY.] Connectedness. 

t Conne'xive, a. 1584. [- L. connexivus, 
f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Conditional, hypo- 
thetical —1725. 2. Conjunctive -1776. 3. 
Connective, as c. tissue 1776. Hence t Con- 
ne'xively adv. 

|| Gonnexivum. 1882. ([L.; see preo.) 
Entom. The expanded border of the sides of 
the abdominal segments in hemipterous 
insects (bugs). 

+ Conne'xure. 1615. [f. connez-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. con(n)ectere; see CONNEX a., -URE.] 
= CONNECTION —1669. 

Co'nnin$, vbl. sb.! ME. [f. Con v.! + 
-ING'.] 1. Obs. f. CUNNING, q.v. 2. Studying 
ES learning, esp. by repetition; poring over. 

E. 


Conning, vbl. sb.* [f. CON v.* + -ING4] 
Directing the helm. Hence Conning-tower, 
the pilot-house of a war-ship. 

Connivance, -ancy; see CONNIVENCE, 
-ENOY. 

Connive (kónoi-v), v. 1602. [~ Fr. conniver 
(à) — L. con(n)ivére shut the eyes, f. com Con- 
+ *nivére, rel. to nictare (see NIOTITATE).] 
1, intr. To shut one's eyes to a thing that one 
dislikes but cannot help, to pretend ignor- 
ance. Const. at (arch.). 2. To wink at, be 
secretly privy. (The ordinary sense.) 1632. 
+3. To remain dormant (rare). (So in L.) 
—1671. + 4, trans. To wink at, tacitly permit, 
pass over —1043. + 5. intr. To wink. ADDI- 
SON. 6. Nal. Hisl. To be CONNIVENT, q.v. 
(rare) 1830. 

2. To c. at abuses while pretending to remove 
them Macaulay. To c. at knaves and tolerate 

fools CHESTERF. 3. MILT, Sams. 465. 4. Divorces 
were not conniv'd only, but with open eye allow'd 
of old Min. 5. To teach them how..to c. with 
either Eye ADDISON, Hence Conni'ver, one who 
connives, 

Connivence, -ance (kónoi-véns). 1596. 
[orig. sp. -ence — Fr. connivence or L. con- 
niventia; the sp. -ance has prevailed since 
€ 1700. See -ENCE, -ANCE.] 1. The action 
of conniving; the action of winking at, 
overlooking, or ignoring; tacit sanction; 
encouragement by forbearing to condemn 
1011. t2. lit. Winking —1614. 3. Nat. Hist. 
The fact of being CONNIVENT, q.v. 1830. var. 
Conni-vency (arch.). 

Connivent (kónoi-vént), a. 1642. [-con- 
nivent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. con(n)ivére ; see 
CONNIVE, -ENT.] t 1. Conniving; disposed to 
connive at -1048. t2. Dormant. MILT. 3. 
Nat. Hist. Gradually convergent; approach- 
ing at the extremity : of the anthers, etc., in 
flowers, and the wings in certain insects 
1757. 

3. C. valves (valvule conniventes) : circular folds in 
the mucous membrane of the small intestine. 


Connixation. [f. L. niz snow, after con- 
flagration.] H. WALPOLE. 
| Connoissa:nce. 1730. [Fr., now con- 


naissance knowledge, acquaintance.] See 
uot. 

Lom in search of a proper term for this science, 

Mr. Prior proposed to name it connoissance; but 

that word has not obtained possession as con- 

noisseur has H. WALPOLE. 

|| Connoisseur (konesór, konisiü?-1). 1714. 
[Fr., earlier sp. (cf. preo.) of connaisseur, f. 
connaiss-, pr. ppl. stem of connaitre, + -eur 
-OR 2; cf. reconnoitre.] t 1. One who knows 
—1734. 2. spec. A critical judge of art, esp. of 
one of the fine arts; also, à judge in other 
matters of taste (e.g. of wines, etc.) 1714. 

1. No ordinary c. in the sciences NORTH. 2. 
Painters and connoisseurs are the only competent 
judges 1753. Hence Connoisseu-rship. 

t Connotate, v. 1590. [—connotat-; see 
next and -ATE*.] = CONNOTE 1, 2. —1697. 

Connotation (kgnoté'-fon). 1532. [= med.L. 
connotatio, f. connotat-, pa. ppl. stem of con- 
notare; see CONNOTE v., -ION.] 1. The sig- 
nifying in addition; inclusion of some- 
thing in the meaning of a word besides what 
it primarily denotes; implication. 2. Logic. 
The attribute or attributes connected by a 
term; loosely : Meaning 1662. 
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Connotative (kónó"tütiv) a. 1614. [— 
med.L. connotativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 
Having the quality of connoting ; pertaining 
to connotation. 

C. term: according to J. S. Mill, one which denotes 
a subject and connotes its attributes. Hence 
Connotatively adv. 

Connote (kónó*-t) v. 1655. [—schol. L. 
connotare mark in addition, f. com CON- 
+ notare NOTE v.'] 1. trans. To signify 
secondarily or in addition; to include or 
imply along with the primary meaning 1664. 
2. Of things or facts: To imply or involve 
1655. t 3, To have a meaning only when con- 
joined —1805. 4. Logic. With J. S. Mill: To 
imply attributes, while denoting a subject 
1829; hence, loosely : To imply 1865. 

1. Good..over and above the bare Being of a 
Thing, Connotes also a certain sutableness or 
agreeableness of it to some other thing SOUTH. 
2. But 'punishment always connotes guilt" 
WESLEY. 

Connubial (kóniz-biil), a. 1056. [-L. 
connubialis, t. connubium marriage, wedlock, 
f. com CON- + nubere marry; see -AL'.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to marriage or the married 
state; nuptial, matrimonial. 2. transf. 
Married, wedded; also fig. 1808. 

1, The Rites Mysterious of c. Love MILT. P.L. Iv. 
743. 2. C. vines 1808. Hence Connubia‘lity, c. 
state or condition; the practice or right of marry- 
ing; (with pl.) any action characteristic of the 
married state. Connu-bialize v. intr. (joc.) to 
marry. Connwbially adv. 

Connu'merate, v. rare. 1678. [- connu- 
merat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. connumerare ; 
see CON-, NUMERATE. Cf. OFr. connumerer.] 
irans. To reckon or count together. Hence 
Connumera-tion. 

Co'nnusable, -ance, -ant, -or, obs. ff. 
CoGNIZABLE, etc. 

Conny, n. Eng. dial. f. CANNY. 

Conocarp (kó"-nokàzp) 1866. [= mod.L. 
conocarpium, f. Gr. àwos cone + kapmós 
fruit.] A fruit consisting of carpels arranged 
upon a conical centre, as the strawberry. So 
Conoca:rpous a. having conical fruit. 

Conocuneus (kó"no,kiü-ni,s). 1602. [f. L. 
conus cone + cuneus wedge.] Geom. A figure 
with a circular base like a cone, but having 
instead of an apex a ridge or edge like a 
wedge. 

Conodont (kó"-nodont). 1859. [f. Gr. xàvos 
cone + åðoús, déovr- tooth.] Palwont. A 
small conical tooth-like body, at first sup- 
posed to be a tooth of a cyclostomous fish; 
now considered to be the remains of some 
invertebrate animal. 

Conoid (kó*noid). 1664. 
cone-shaped ; see CONE, -0ID.] 

A. adj. Approaching a cone in shape 1668, 

B. sb. 1. Geom. a. A solid generated by the 
revolution of a conic section about its axis; a 
conicoid of revolution (esp. a paraboloid or 
hyperboloid). This is the xwvoedés of Archi- 
medes. 1664. b. A surface generated by a 
straight line which continues parallel to a 
given plane, and passes through a fixed 
straight line and a fixed curve 1862. 2. gen. 
Any body of a shape more or less approach- 
ing a cone 1793. 3, Anat. The pineal gland; 
called also conoid body 1828. So Conoi'dal 
a. pertaining to, or of the form of, a c.; 
approaching in shape to a c. Conoi'do-, 
comb. f. of Conor. 

Co-nominee ; see Co-prefiz. 

Conormal (kono-1mál), a. [See Co-.] Math. 
Having common normals. 

|| Conoscente (konofe-nte). Pl. -ti (ti) 
1766. [It.] = COGNOSCENTE, q.v. 

t Conquassate, v. rare. 1656. [-con- 
quassat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. conquassare, t. 
com. CON- -- quassare, frequent. of qualere 
Shake; see -ATE*.] To shake violently —1066. 
So Conqua'ssant a. shaking severely. 
f Conquassa-tion. 

Conquer (ke-nkos), v. ME. [- OFr. con- 
querre :— Rom. *conquerere, for L. conquirere 
seek for, procure, gain, win, f. com CON- + 
querere seek:] ti. trans. To acquire, get 
possession of (by effort); to win, gain, attain 
to —1552. 2. To acquire by fighting, win in 
war; to subjugate ME. Also fig. 3. To over- 
come (an adversary), vanquish, subdue ME, 
4. transf. and fig. To get the better of; to 


[7 Gr. Kwvoedris 


CONSCIENCE 


master, overcome 1054, 5. absol. and intr, 
To be the conqueror, make conquests, be 
vietorious ME. s 

2. By conquering this new world MILT, P.L, ry, 
391. For to conquere a name in armes Caxton’ 
Jig. C. his daily bread by the threats of his drago: 
man KINGLAKE. 3. If we be conquered, let men 
€. vs, And not these bastard Britaines Rich, III, v. 
iil. 332. 4. The ruling Passion conquers Reason 
still POPE. 5. Hee went foorth conquering, and to 
conquere Rev. 6:2. Hence Co'nqueraüble q 
capable of being conquered, or overcome, Cone 
querableness. Co'nqueress, a female con- 

eror. Co'nqueringly adv. Co-nquerless a, 
poet.) invincible. + Co-nquerous a. victorious, 

Conqueror (ko'nkoro:). ME. [- AFr. con: 
querour, OFr. -eor, nom. -ere, f. conquerre; 
see prec., -OR 2.] One who gains possession 
of a country, etc., by force of arms; one 
who conquers, subdues, or overcomes. Also 
transf. and fig. b. collog. = Conquering 
game (1891.). 

1, Both tugging to be victors, brest to brest: Yet 
neither C., nor Conquered 3 Hen. VI, 11. v. 12. 

The C.: in Eng. Hist. surname of William I. 

Conquest (ko-nkwest), sb. ME. [= OFr 
conquest, conqueste (mod. conquête), repr. 
subst. uses of n. and fem. of Rom. *conques- 
tus, pa. pple. of *conquerere CONQUER.) 1. 
The action of gaining by force of arms; sub- 
jugation of a country, etc. (OFr. conqueste,] 
Also transf. and fig. 2. The action of over- 
coming; gaining of viotory. Also fig. ME. 3. 
That which is acquired by force of arms: 
formerly including booty. [OFr. conquest.] 
ME. Also transf. and fig. 4. Sc. Law. a, The 
personal acquisition of real property other- 
wise than by inheritance. b. Real estate so 
acquired, as opp. to heritage. ME. 

1. C. the Acquiring of the Right of Sove- 
raignty by Victory HOBBES. 2. 3 Hen. VI, v. ii. 10. 
3. Wherefore reioyce? What C. brings he home 
Jul. C. 1. i. 37. ear To resign Conquests is a 
Task as difficult in a Beauty as an Hero STEELE. 

Phr. The C. or Norman C. : the acquisition of the 
Crown of England by William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, in 1066. So } Conquest v. to gain; to 
conquer; to vanquish. f Conquest pa. fen 
gained (Se.); conquered; vanquished, f Con- 
questor — CONQUEROR. 

1 Conquisi'ttion. rare. [-L. conquisitio 
a bringing together, collecting, f. conqu: 
pa. ppl. stem of conquirere; see CONQUER, 
-ION.] A getting together, procuring with 
care. BP. HALL. 

I| Conquistador (konki:stadQ-r). 1830, [Sp.] 
= CONQUEROR. w 

t Conrey. ME. only. [~ OFr, conrei, 
conroi; Seo ARRAY sb. and v., CURRY sb.! and 
v.', CORRODY.] 1. Equipment. 2, A company 
equipped for fight. 

t Consacre, v. 1491. [- Fr. consacrer - 
pop.L. consacrare for cl. L. consecrare CON- 
SECRATE.] To consecrate, dedicate —1018. 

Consanguineous (konsengwi-nias), a. 1001. 
If. L. consanguineus of the same blood (f. com 
CoN- + sanguis, sanguin- blood) + -0US.] 
1. Of the same blood, related by blood, akin; 
of or pertaining to those so related. 2. Rom. 
Law. Related as children of the same father: 
ODD. to ulerine; pertaining to those so re- 
lated 1801. vars. Consa'nguine, Consan- 
$ui-nean. Hence Consangui'neously adv. 

Consanguinity (konsengwimniti) ME. [- 
L. consanguinitas, f. consanguineus ; see preo., 
-ITy.] 1. Relationship by descent from à 
common ancestor; blood-relationship. (ODP. 
to affinity, i.c. relationship by marriage.) 
Also transf. and fig. t2. collect. Blood- 
relations (rare) —1705. 

1. He mhbid the marriage as within the fourth 
degree of c. MILMAN. ^e 

t Consarcinate, v. 1610. [- consarcinae, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. consarcinare patch to 
gether, f. com Cox- + sarcinare patch; See 
-ATE*] trans. To patch together -1056. 
Hence Consarcina‘tion. ! Obs. e 

Conscience (ke-nfons). ME. [-(0)Ft 
conscience — L. conscientia privity of o 
ledge, consciousness, f. conscire know Pu 
privy with (another or oneself); see rd 
ScmNcE. Superseded Inwit.] t1. Inwat 
knowledge or consciousness; internal yen 
viction -1745. t2. Inmost thought; mint 
heart —1611. 3. The internal recognition s 
the moral quality of one's motives Srg- 
actions; the faculty or principle which P 


QONSCIENT 


upon the moral quality of one's 
motives, approving the right: and 
ing the wrong ME. Spes Oona 

vance of, OF regard to — Ep 
pis Qi iousness (arch.) ME. t6. "Tender- 
ling. ME. only. t 7. Scruple; also 
8. Mech. — BREAST- 


874. 

t sense of good or c. of evil DE For. 2. 
Lo Without eT wil speake my c. of the King 
Hen, V, 1V. i. 123, 3. And I will place within them 
Ba guide My Umpire C. MIT. P.L. 11. 195. I 
feele not This Deity in my, bosome: Twentie 
forgoiences That stand twixt me and Millaine, 

‘they, And melt, ere they mollest Temp. 
m. i, 278. 5.1 ‘cannot with c. take it Wint. T. IV. 


ages. Upon, in (one's) c.: by one’s sense of 
ane truly. iso as a mere exclam, (Sc.). In (all) 
c.: in reason or fairness (collog.). A matter of ¢.:8 
matter in which c. is concerned ; hence to make (a 
thing) a matter of c. :to deal with it conscientiously. 
To make (a) c. (obs. OF arch.); to make it a matter 
of €, to have scruples about. 


a kind), Co'nsclenceless a.; -ly adv.; -ness. 
(sb. Now rare. 
stem of L. 
As sb. 


Conscientious (konfie-nfes), a. 1611. [= 
Fr. conciencieux — med.L. conscientiosus, t. 
L. conscientia; see CONSCIENCE, -OUS.] 1 
Obedient to conscience; habitually governed 
by a sense of duty; scrupulous. 2. Of or 
pertaining to conscience; done according to 
conscience; scrupulous 1681. f 3. Conscious 
(of) -1650. 

1.A c. tradesman DE Fox. 2. To live in the c- 
practice of all that is good BUTLER. Hence Con- 


Sclentiously adv. Conscie'ntiousness, the 
quality of being c.; loyalty to conscience. 
Conscionable (ko:nfon&b'), a. Now app. 


Obs. 1549. [f. tconscions, var. of conscience + 
-ABLE. Obs. exc. as in UNCONSCIONABLE.] 1. 
Having & (good) conscience; conscientious 
-1708. 2, Showing regard for, or conformable 
to, conscience; conscientious —1702. 

2. Truly a very fair and c. Reckoning MARVELL. 
Hence Co:nscionableness. ? Obs, Co'nscion- 
ably adv. ? Obs. 

Conscious (ke-nfos), a. 1601. [f. L. con- 
scius knowing something with others, know- 
ing in oneself + -ous.] t 1. Knowing to- 
gether with another —1064. 2. fig. Chiefly 
es 1601. 3. Inwardly sensible or aware 
Ned t having guilty knowledge (of); also 

sol, 1827. 4. Having internal perception 
ra Consciousness ; also absol. 1651. 5. Charac- 
TEMOR by the presence of consciousness 
thes 6. Aware of what one is doing or 
T nding to do 1800. 7. = SELF-CONSCIOUS 

fa B. transf. Of things: a. Known to one- 
ks ao b. Aware of itself. 1667. 
Wes ie s air SOUTHEY, 3. If they say, That a 
€ Who ways c. to himself of thinking LOCKE. 
DRYDAN. €. of the occasion, feared the event 
We Pel Thought is c. of itself 1863. 5. Man, as 
Te Linn HES And when at last he was C. 
T. SAHEN, Pope was. .a c. and deliberate artist 
ledge is IN. 7. The c. simper POPE, 8. b. Know- 
oy c. power Hazuirr. Hence Co'nsciously 


Consciousness (ko: 
A Qnfesnés). 1632. [f. prec. 
3 ia t 1. Mutual knowledge (rare) 1681. 
m umowledge as to which one has the testi- 
n ud within oneself ; esp. of one's own inno- 
Ded s. 1032. 3. The state or fact ot being 
facult; t of 1746. 4. Philos. The state or 
ofull Ae being conscious, as a concomitant 
and vente feeling, and volition 1678; (with 
tate .) state of consciousness 1805. 5. The 
fect’, Of the impressions, thoughts, and 
Pak 7 which make up a person’s conscious 
‘See sean, limited by a qualifying epithet 
sonalities, 16 rae In pl. = Conscious per- 


2. 

can by in the c. of a well-spent life JOWETT. 
own min dj Derception of what passes in a Man's 
dued Wi OCKE. Consciousnesses not to be sub- 
e. » (pe 5. The commencement of a moral 
c. Ht. À S UEM MELLE of so-called universal 
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c.; a condition showing in some 
measure two independent trains of thought and 
two independent mental capabilities in the same 
individual. 

Conscribe (kónskrei-b) v. 1548. [- L. con- 
scribere; see next.] tL. trans. To enrol; to 
enlist 31660. t2. To circumscribe 1704. 3. 
To enlist by CONSCRIPTION, q.v. 1820. Also 
transf. 

Conscript (ke-nskript). 1533. 
scriptus, pa. pple. of 
com CON- + scribere write.] 

A. adj. 1. Enrolled or elected a senator. 2. 
Enrolled or formed by conscription, as a 
soldier, or an army 1823. 

C. fathers [L. patres conseripti, orig. patres et con- 
scripti]: a collective title of the Roman senators ; 
also applied allusively to members of the adminis- 
trative council of a nation, municipality, ete.; 
rarely in sing. 

B. sb. [Fr. conscrit.] One compulsorily en- 
listed for military (or naval) service 1800. 

Conscript (kónskript), v. 1813. [Back- 
formation from Conscription. (Orig. U.S. 
1813).] trans. To compel to military service 
by conscription. 

Conscription (kénskri-pfon). ME. [After 
Fr. conscription, which was introduced in 
connection with the law of the French Re- 
public, 5 Sept. 1798, which dealt with this; 
—]ate L. conscriptio levying of troops; see 
CowscmiPT a., -I0N.] t1. Writing down to- 
gether —1483. t2. Enrolment or enlistment 
(of soldiers) —1656. 3. spec. The compulsory 
enlistment of men for military (or naval) 
service 1800; the conscripts collectively 


1823. 

3. The C. of 1813 has furnished 160,000 men 
1813, Hence Conscri-ptional a. 

Consecrate (ko-nsikrét), ppl. a. 
consecratus, pa. pple. of consecrare, 
Cox- + sacrare dedicate, f. sacer SACRED ; See 
-ATE*,] = CONSECRATED. 

Consecrate (ko-nstkre't, v. ME. [~con- 
secrat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. consecrare ; See prec., 
-ATE*.] 1, rans. To set apart as sacred to the 
Deity ; to dedicate solemnly to some sacred 
or religious purpose; to make sacred or holy. 
Const. fo, unto. Also fig. 2. transf. To devote 
or dedicate fo some purpose 1555. 3. To 
make an object of veneration; to hallow, 
sanctify ; to sanction [= mod. Fr. consacrer] 
1093. t4. To devote or doom. [A Latinism.] 
—1052. + 5. To apotheosize. [A Latinism.] 
-1730. 

1. To c. churches or chapel COKE, bread and 
wine Bk. Com. Prayer, a king TREVISA. 2. To c. 
one’s life to letters PRESCOTT. 3. Writers, whose 
reputation consecrates their opinions LINGARD. 

ence Co'nsecrated ppl. d. dedicated to a 


Phr. Double 


[-L. con- 
re enrol f. 


sacred pw ; hallowed ; set a] with religious 
forms for public worship, or the burial of the dead, 
his gives; fig. sanctioned 


and having the status tl 
by usage. Co'nsecrator. 
that consecrates. 

Consecration (knsikré'-fan). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
consécration or L. consecratio, f. aS Prec.; 
see -ION.] 1. The action of consecrating (see 
CONSECRATE v.). 2. Rom. Antig. Apotheosis; 
also transf. 1490. 3. Dedication or devotion 
to some purpose or pursuit; also, appropria- 
tion to a special purpose 1781. 4. Sanction 
by law, custom, or usage. [mod.Fr.] 1861. 

i. The c. of a church 1570, of the bread and wine 
1659, of a bishop MORE. 

Consectary (kónse-ktüri) 1588. [7 L. con- 
sectarius (also subst. -aria, n. pl), f. con- 
sectari, frequent. of consequi ; see next, -ARY!.] 

t A. adj. Following logically ; consequent 
—1650. 

B. sb. A consequence; & deduction, con- 
clusion, corollary. (Common jn 17th c.) 1588. 

To mind fundamentals more than consectaries 
BP. BERKELEY. 

+ Co'nsecute, v. rare. 1536. [f. consecut- ; 
see next.] To follow with success, overtake, 
attain —1589. 

Consecution (konsikid-Jon). 1532. [-L. 
consecutio, f. consecut-, pa. ppl. stem of con- 
sequi follow closely; see -ION.] 1. Logical 
sequence; inference; & train of reasoning. 
2. Succession, sequence 1651. 

3 Month of c. in Astr.: a lunar or synodic month, 
a lunation. 

Consecutive (kónse-kiütiv), a. 1611. [- Fr. 
consécutif, -ive — med.L. consecutivus, f. as 
preo.; see -IVE-] 1. Following continuously ; 


Co'nsecra:tory 4. 


CONSENTANT 


following each its predecessor in uninter- 
rupted succession. 2. Characterized by 
logical sequence 1755. +3. Following as a 
consequence or effect; consequent (lo) 1705. 
4. Gram. Expressing consequence or result 
1871. 5. Mus. Applied to the immediate 
succession of intervals of the same kind (esp. 
fifths and octaves) occurring between two 
voices or parts in harmony 1819. (As sb. in 
pl. = C. fifths or octaves.) 6. Magnetism. C. 
points; see CONSEQUENT a. 

1. The actions of a Man c, to volition LOCKE. 2- 
The ground of a c. reasoning SIR W. HAMILTON- 
Hence Conse:cutive-ly adv., -ness. 

Consenescence (konsine:séns). 1692. It. 
Cox- (intensive) + SENESCENCE.) The growing 
old together; general decay. 

f Con-sense. [t. CoN- + SENSE, tr. Gr- 
ewelcünou.] Joint-sense (= consciousness). 
CUDWORTH. 

Consension (kğnse:nfən). rare. 
consensio, f. as CONSENSUS; see -ION. 
consencion, -sion.] Agreement. 

Consensual (kénse-nsiuil, -fuàD, a. 1754. 
|f. L. consensus (see next) + -AL'.] 1, Re- 
lating to or involving consent. 2. Happening 
as if by consent, caused by sympathetic 
action independently of the will, a& the c. 
actions in man 1800. 

1. C. contract (in Rom. Law): a contract, which 
requires only consent of the parties to make it. 
Z2 tory : so c. obligation. Hence Conse'nsually 

v. 


| Consensus (kónsemnsós) 1854. IL. = 
agreement; f. consens-, Da. ppl. stem of L. 
consentire; see CONSENT.] 1, Phys. General 
concord of different, organs of the body in 
effecting a given purpose; sympathy. Also 
iransf. 2. Agreement in opinion. Also 
transf. 1861. 

2. The c. of the Protestant missionaries 1861. 
C. of opinion, authority, testimony, etc. 1891. 
Consent (kónsent) v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
consentir =L. consentire agree, accord, f. 
com CON- + sentire feel.] 1. intr. To agree 
together, or with, t to, + unto (arch.). t2. 
To act or be affected in sympathy -1756. 3. 
Voluntarily to accede to or acquiesce in & 
request, etc.; to agree, comply, 
Const. to, to do, or that. MB. t 4. trans. 


1563. [7 L. 
Cf. OFr. 


agreed; to be a consenting party (t0). 
eters. ,will not c. it to be a true story 
ence Conse'nter. 
Conse'ntive a. — CONSENTIENT. 

Consent (kónse-nt), sb. Also 4-6 concent(e 
(ME. consente — OFr. consente, f. i 
see prec.] 1. Voluntary agreement to or ac- 
quiescence in what another proposes or de- 
sires; compliance, concurrence, permission. 
2. Agreement as to a course of action; con- 
cert ME. 3. Agreement of opinion, consensus 
(arch.) 1529. 4. Agreement in feeling, sym- 
pathy; accord (arch.) ME. t5. Phys. Sym- 
pathy between one organ or part of the body 
and another. Cf. CONSENSUS 1. -1707. t 6. 
Feeling, opinion —1599. 

1. The C. of a Subject to Soveraign Power 
Hopes. Silence gives c. Ray. Age of c.: the 
age fixed by law at which a person's c. to certain 
acts (e.g. marriage, sexual intercourse) is valid in 
law. 2. Phr. With one c., by common €. 2: The 
general c. of Antiquity HOOKER. 4. Such is the 
"World's great harmony, that springs From Order, 
Wires full C. of things Pore. 6. 1 Hen. VI, 1. ii. 


Consentable (kónse-ntüb'D, a. 1893. [7 
OFr. consentable in agreement, f. consentir; 
see prec., -ABLE.] In the law of Pennsyl- 
vania : Agreed upon by consent of parties, as 
a c. line of boundary. 

Consentaneous (konsenté'-nies), a. 1625. 
[f. L. consentaneus (f. consentire CONSENT V.) 
+ -ous.] 1. Agreeing, accordant; suited. 2. 
Done by common consent, unanimous, con- 
current 1774. 

1. Inducements. .c. to our own feelings Mini. So 
Consentane'ity, c. quality. Hence Consen- 
ta'neous-ly adv., -ness. 

Consentant (kónsentánt) a. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. consentant, pres. pple. of consentir 
CONSENT v.; see -ANT.] Consenting. 


CONSENTIENCE 


Consentience (kónsenf'éns) 1877. [f. 
next; see -ENCE.] 1. Consentient quality or 
condition; agreement of opinion 1879. 2. 
The sensuous equivalent, in unconscious, 
involuntary, or reflex action, of conscious- 
ness in conscious action. 

Consentient (kénse-nfiént), a. 1622. [- 
consentient-, pres. ppl. stem of L. consentire; 
Bee CONSENT v., -ENT.] 1. United in opinion; 
concurrent; having or exhibiting consenti- 
ence (sense 2). 2. Accordant in opinion, or 
consenting, fo 1661. 

1. The c. acknowledgement of mankind 1659. 
With great and c. labour RAMSAY. Hence Con- 
se'ntiently adv. 

tConsentment. ME. [-(O)Fr. consente- 
ment, f. consentir; see CONSENT V., -MENT. Cf. 
med.L. consentimentum.] The action of con- 
senting, consent —1660. 

Consequence (ko:nstkwéns) sb. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. conséquence — L. consequentia, f. con- 
sequent-, pr. ppl. stem of consequi follow 
closely; see CoN-, SEQUENCE.] 1. A thing or 
circumstance which follows as an effect or 
result from something preceding. 2. The 
&ction, or condition, of so following; the 
relation of a result to its cause or antecedent 
1656. 3. A logical result or inference ME.; 
logical sequence 1571. 4. Importance, mo- 
ment, weight. (Originating in the phr. of c. : 
t.e. having results, and therefore important.) 
1593. 5. Importance in rank and position 
1602. 6. Astr. Motion from west to east; also 
@ position more to the east 1683. 

1. Death is the c. of Adam's sin BURNET. 2. Such 
fatal c. unites us three MILT, P.L. X. 364. 3. Phr, 
In, of, by c. : as a result or inference ; consequently. 
4. As often as we do anything of note or c. A.V. 
Transl. Pref. 5. A person of some c. SWIFT. No 
form of property gives its owners so much c. as 
land FROUDE. Hence t Co'nsequence v. to draw 
inferences, MILT. 

t Co'nsequency. 1548. [—L. consequen- 
lia; see prec., -ENCY.] = CONSEQUENCE 1-3. 
71718. 

Consequent (ko:ns!kwént), sb. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. conséquent, f. as next, f. L. pr. pple. 
used subst.] t1. = CONSEQUENCE 1. —1756. 
2. ta. Logic, = CONSEQUENCE 3. —1838. b. 
The second part of a conditional proposition 
1628. 3. Anything which follows something 
else; Math, the second of two numbers, eto., 
in a ratio; the second and fourth in a com- 
pound ratio 1570. + 4. A person who follows 
71054. 

2. The Antecedent is false. Therefore the C. falls 
Of course WESLEY. 3. Justiflcation [is] a c. of 
believing, no effect issuing out of the virtue and 
merit of faith 1627. 

Consequent (ko:ns?kwént), a. 1475. [= 
(O)Fr. conséquent — L. consequent-; see CON- 
SEQUENCE, -ENT.] 1. Following as an effect 
or result 1509. 2. Following as a logical 
conclusion 1638. f 3. Following in time or 
order (contrasted with antecedent) —1742. 4. 
Logically consistent 1849. Also quasi-adv. 

1. The very rapid increase of Trade, and the c. 
influx of Wealth 1800. 4. To be c., they should 
have shewn that, etc, LEWES. 

C. points (in Magnetism) : successive points in the 
length of a magnetized bar, at which the direction 
of the magnetization is reversed. Also called 
consecutive points. Hence Consequently adv. 
T subsequently; t in sequence; by consequence; 
consistently. 

Consequential (kenstkwe-nfal), a. 1626. 
[f. L. consequentia CONSEQUENCE + -AL!: cf. 
med.L. consequentialis.] 1. Following, esp. 
as an effect, immediate or eventual, or as & 
logical inference. 2. = CONSEQUENT a. 4, 
1059. t 3. Of consequence, important —1821. 
4. Having social consequence 1833. b. Self- 
important 1758. 5. sb. pl. Consequential 
matters 1734. 

1. Wars and their c. burthens 1829. C. damages: 
‘losses or injuries which follow an act, but are not 
direct and immediate upon it’ (Wharton). These 
are c. to our former conclusions LD. PRESTON. 
4. b. Pampered and c. freedmen FARRAR. Hence 
Gonseque:ntia'lity, logical consistency; air of 
importance. Conseque'ntially adv. + subse- 
quently; fas a consequence; indirectly; with 
logical consistency; in a c. manner, se- 
que'ntialness (rare). 

Consertion ; see CONCERTION. 

Conservable (kónsSaváb'D, a. 1623. [- 
late L. conservabilis; see CONSERVE v., -ABLE.] 
Capable of being conserved ; preservable. 
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f Conse'rvacy. 1558. [- AFr. conservacie; 
see next.] Repl. by CONSERVANCY —1758. 

Conservancy (kónssuvánsi) 1755. [alt., 
by assim. to -ANCY, of CONSERVACY — AFr. 
conservacie — AL. conservatia (see -ACY), by- 
form of L. conservatio CONSERVATION.] a, A 
commission or court to regulate the fisheries, 
navigation, etc., of a port or river. b. The 
official preservation of trees, forests 1859. 
Also gen. 

f Conserrvant, a. 1588. [- conservant-, 
pr. ppl. stem of L. conservare ; see CONSERVE V., 
-ANT.] That conserves, preserving, as in c. 
cause (med.L. causa conservans) —1679. So 
Co-nservate v. to CONSERVE, preserve (rare). 

Conservation (konseivé-fon. ME. [= 
(O)Fr. conservation or L. conservatio, 1. con- 
servat-, pa. ppl. stem of conservare; see CON- 
SERVE v., -ION.] 1, The action of conserving; 
preservation from destructive influences, 
decay, or waste; preservation in being, 
health, etc. 2. Official charge and care of 
rivers, sewers, forests, etc.; conservancy 
1490. 3. The preserving of fruit or the like 
1873. 

1, Matter. .cannot subsist without the divine c. 
Br. BERKELEY. C. of order 1538, of existing 
territorial limits 1864. 

Phrases. Psychol. Faculty of c.: the power of 
retaining knowledge, as dist. from reminiscence 
the power of recalling it. Nat. Phil. C. of energy, 
force: the doctrine that ‘the total energy of any 
body or system of bodies is a quantity which can 
neither be increased nor diminished by any 
mutual action of those bodies, though it may be 
transformed into any one of the forms of which 
energy is susceptible’; and that the universe is 
such a system. So c. of mass, etc, Astron. C. of 
areas : the describing of equal areas in equal times 
by the radius vector of a planet moving in its 
orbit. Hence Conserva‘tional a. 
Conservatism (kénsd-aviitiz’m). 1835. [f. 
CONSERVATIVE + -IsM.] The doctrine and 
practice of Conservatives; = Toryism. Hence, 
generally, conservative principles in politics, 
theology, criticism, etc. 

Conse'rvatist. rare. 1867. [f. CONSERVA- 
TIVE (A., B. 2); see -IST.] sb. One who would 
preserve (institutions, etc.) unchanged. adj. 
= CONSERVATIVE. 

Conservative (kénsd-1vitiv). ME. [- late 
L. conservativus, f. as CONSERVATION ; see -IVE; 
in polities 1830 (J. W. Croker).] 

A. adj. 1. Characterized by a tendency to 
preserve or keep intact and unchanged; pre- 
servative. 2. Designation of the English poli- 
tical party, the characteristic principle of 
which is the maintenance of existing insti- 
tutions, political and ecclesiastical. (With 
capital C.) 1830. b. [from the sb.] Of, be- 
longing to, or characteristic of Conservatives, 
or the Conservative party 1831. 3. Applied 
to a similar spirit in general politics, theo- 
logy, business, etc. 1845. b. orig. U.S. Ofan 
estimate, etc. : Moderate, cautious, purposely 
low 1900. 

1. The c. virtues of lock and key W. IRVING. C. 
faculty (Psychol.): the faculty of CONSERVATION, 
q.v. C. system (Physics): a system of bodies in 
which the doctrine of the Conservation of Energy 
is exemplified. 3. The c. side of the Conqueror's 
Tox EEMAN. Hence Conse‘rvatively adv. 

Conse-rvatize v. to make or become c. (rare). 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.] 1. A preserving 
agent or principle; a preservative ME. 2. 
Eng. Politics. A member of the Conservative 
party, a Tory; in early use, a supporter of 
Sir Robert Peel 1831. b. In general politics, 
religion, criticism, etc. 1843. 

1. Education, as a corrective and c. SOUTHEY. 
2. b. Bull is a born c. CARLYLE. 

| Conservatoire (konservatwa-r). 1771. 
[Fr. — It. conservatorio; see CONSERVATORY.] 
A public establishment for special instruction 
in music and declamation. 

Conservator (ko:nso1ve'to). ME. [- AFr. 
conservatour, (O)Fr. conservateur — L. con- 
servator keeper, preserver, f. as CONSERVA- 
TION; see -OR 2.] 1. One who preserves from 
injury; a preserver, guardian, keeper, custo- 
dian. 2. In various titles official or descrip- 
tive ME. 

1, The infinite C. of the World DERHAM. The c. 
ofa museum 1835. 2. Conservators of the Peace 

Pacis): applied in a general sense, to 
the Sovereign, Lord Chancellor, the Justices of 
the King's Bench, etc. Conservators of a river: 


CONSIDERABLE 


see CONSERVANCY a. So + Conse: 
-atrix, a female c. Hence Conner ia 

Conservatory (kénsd-avateri), sb. 1563, 
[- late L. conservatorium, subst. use of n, of 
adj. -orius, f. as CONSERVATION: see ORY, 
In sense 4 rendering It. lconservatorio, Fr, 
-oire.] +1. That which preserves, a presen. 
vative —1660. 2. A place where things are pre- 
served; esp. a greenhouse for tender flowers 
or plants 1664. +3. A hospital for the rearing 
of foundlings and orphans ~1693. 4. A school 
or academy of music; a CONSERVATOIRE, q.v, 
(Freq. in U.S.) 1842. 

The Italian conservatorios originated in hospitals 
for foundlings (see prec. sense), in which a musical 
education was given, 

Conservatory (kónss-1váteri), a. 1576. [= 
late L. conservatorius; see prec., -0ORY*] 1, 
Adapted to conserve. 2. = CONSERVATIVE a, 
1882: 3. Of or pertaining to conservators 

Conserve (kdnsd-av), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
conserve, — It., Sp., med.L. conserva, f. the 
verb; see next.) t 1. A preservative —1590, 
+2. A greenhouse. EVELYN. +3. A store 
—1051. 4. A medicinal or confectionary pre- 
paration of some part of a plant, preserved 
with sugar. pl. Preserves. 1530. 

1. A conserue against such lawlesse concupiscence 
GREENE. 4. Tam. Shr. Induct. 

Conserve (kónso-1v), v. ME. [-(0)Fr. con- 
server — L. conservare; see CON-, SERYE.] 1, 
To keep in safety, or from harm, decay, or 
loss; now usually, to preserve in its existing 
state from destruction or change. t2. To 
preserve in being; to keep alive —1098. t3. 
To make into a conserve; to preserve in 
sugar, etc. 1773. 

1. One ancient lancet window has been carefully 
conserved 1801. Hence Conse'rver. 

Consider (kónsixdoi, v. ^ ME. [-(0)Fr. 

idérer - L. considerare, f. com CON- + 
base *sider-, found also in desiderare DE- 
SIRE.] 1. To view attentively, to survey, 
examine, inspect (arch.). 2. intr. To look 
attentively ME. 3. írans. To contemplate 
mentally; to think over, meditate on, give 
heed to, take note of. Also with of (arch.) 
ME. 4. inir. To think deliberately, bethink 
oneself, reflect 1460. t5. trans. To judge of 
—1539. 6. To take into practical considera- 
tion; to regard, make allowance for ME. f 7. 
To recognize in a practical way; to requite, 
recompense; see CONSIDERATION —1698. 8. To 
hold in consideration; to esteem, respect 
1092. 9. To look upon (us) take for 1583; 
with obj. clause : To think, suppose 1830. 

1. She considreth a field and byeth it Prov, 31:10. 
3. Is man no more then this ? C. him well Lear III. 
iv. 107. Thou must consyder thy seruantes be 
men as thou arte CAXTON. 4. "were to c. to 
curiously to c. so Haml. v. i. 227. The matter's 
weighty, pray c. twice POPE. 6. Blessed is he that 
considereth the poor Ps, 41:1. 7. Meas. for M. I. 
ii. 114. 8. A pamphlet. .which was. ‚enough con- 
sidered to be both seriously and ludicrously an- 
swered JOHNSON. 9. He considers wealth of little 
importance 1784. 1 c. him to have acted dis- 
gracefully (mod.). 

Hence Consi-dered pa. pple. ; also used absol. = 
“being taken into account’. Consi'derer. Con- 
si-dering vl. sb. and ppi. a.; also as prep. = 
“taking into account’; ellipt. considering every- 
thing: used advb. (collog.). Consi-deringly adv. 
thoughtfully; in a considering manner, tone, oF 
attitude. 

Considerable (kénsi-doriib’l), a. (and sb.) 
1449. [- med.L. considerabilis worthy to be 
considered, f. L. considerare ; see prec., -ABLE.] 
+1. That may be considered or viewed (rare) 
—1608. t2. That should be considered, taken 
into account, or noted; notable —1707. 9. 
Worthy of consideration or regard, impor- 
tant; of consequence 1619. 4. Worthy of oor 
sideration by reason of magnitude; pretty 
large; a good deal of. (The usual Quies 
sense.) 1051. 5. As adv. — CONSIDERAB! : 
Now dial. 1057. + 6. sb. A thing to be e 
sidered. Chiefly pl.; cf. valuables, etc. —16 ‘ 

3. The town is still a very c. place 1872. roe 
of the most c. citizens were banished enn 
4. A very c. part of the people HOBBES. Ac. 
of money MAR. EDGEWORTH. being o. 

Hence Consi:derabi-lity, the quality of peer 
Consi-derableness, importance, Cons ien M 
adv. tin a way or to a degree that ought 
noticed; much, a good deal. 


CONSIDERANCE 


ME. [= OFr. consider- 


si'derance. 
hein considerantia ; see CONSIDER, -ANCE.] 
The action of considering ; reflection —1597. 


iderate (kónsi- dert), a. 1572. [-L. 
Ci pa. pple. of considerare; see 


CONSIDER, -ae*.] i. Marked by considera- 
tion; well-considered, deliberate. 2. Of 


persons, eto. : Having or showing considera- 
tion; thoughtful, deliberate, prudent. Obso- 
lescent. 1581. t3. Having regard, regardful 
of -1607. 4. ‘Thoughtful for others. Now the 


f sense. 1700. 
te national courage..c. and determined 


. 2.C,and careful parentes MULOASTER. 

DT ie c. of you Est your comfort, JANE 
Austex. Hence Consi'derate-ly adv., -ness. 

Consideration (knsi:deré'-fon). ME. 
(2 (0)Fr. considération — L. consideratio, d. 
considerat-, pa. ppl. stem. of considerare; see 
CONSIDER, -ION.] f1.The action of looking 
at; boholding, contemplation —1651. 2. The 
keeping of a subject before the mind; atten- 
tive thought, reflection, meditation ME.; 
(with pl.) a reflection 1489. 3. The action of 
taking into account; the being taken into 
account; regard 1540. 4. The taking into 
account of anything as a reason OT motive; 
atact or circumstance taken, or to be taken, 
into account 1460. 5. Something given in 
payment; a reward, remuneration; & com- 
pensation 1007. 6. Law. Anything regarded 
as recompense or equivalent for what one 
does or undertakes for another's benefit; 
esp., in the law of cont racts, ‘the thing given 
or done by the promisee in exchange for the 
promise’ (Langdell 1880 § 45) 1530. 7. Re- 
gard for the circumstances, feelings, eto., of 
another ME. 8. Estimation; regard among 
men; consequence 1598. 

2. C. like an Angell came, And whipt th’offending 
Adam out of him SHAKS. Phr. To take into c, 
inder c. 3. Wherefore, in c. of the premisses, be ib 
enacted [etc.] 1540. 4. Induced to adopt this 
course by considerations of state policy SMILES. 
5, They hoped that I would giue them some c. to 
be carryed in a chaire to the toppe CORYAT. 6. C. 
is the materiall cause of a contract, without the 
which no contract can binde the partie Termes de 
la Ley 77, 8. A man of the first c. 1859, There ls 
nothing in this World that is of any C. in com- 
parison with Eternity LOCKE. 

+ Consi-derative, a. 1449. [- OFr. con- 
sideratif, -ive, med.L. considerativus Te- 
flective, thoughtful; later f. CONSIDERATE + 
+IVE,]= CONSIDERATE 1, 2, 4. —1825. 

fConsi'derator. 1658. [- L. considerato ; 
ST -OR 2.] One who considers 
-1005. 

Consign (k)nsoi-mn), v. ME. [- Fr. con- 
signer = L. consignare attest with a seal, f. 
com CON- + signare SIGN v.!] 

p t1. trans, To mark with the sign of the 
Eh spec. to confirm; with to, unto: To 
Für e —1683. t2. To attest, confirm, 
TET REE e pe deci Seien 
ame iy dg one's seal, subscribe, 
» All Louers young, all Louers must Ci eto 
DM come to dust Cymb. 1v. ii. OE 
au o hand over formally. 1. To make over 
oe See to deliver formally or commit, 
Mom ate, fate, etc. 1632. 2. To hand over to 
[a er for custody 1528. 3. To deposit 
Sar 4. Comm. To deliver or trans- 
implying a T or sale or custody: usually 
1653, r transit by ship, railway, eto. 


1. When this vital breath Ci 
b ‘easing, consi; me 
pos E t and death M. PRIOR. To t. anythingto a 
aa YDEN, to writing ADDISON. 2. Consigning 
qe Dus to the care of our grooms LYTTON. 3. 
mee money in a public bank 1861. 4. A ship. . 
on E h goods and consigned to Robert Morris 
S fs CGonsi'gnable a. that can be con- 
Const ii ‘onsi-gnatary, a consignee. ? Obs. 
a ee’, a person to whom goods are con- 

nd Consi-gner. 

meng énation (kensigné*.fon). 1537. [- 
ANB Senses of L, consignatio (see prec., 
coher: ae f. prec. + -ATION. Cf. (O)Fr. 
rich Ae ion.) t1. The action of marking 
Sealine’ En of the cross 1642. Also fig. t 2. 
g confirmation ; attestation —1849. 
Ejus eters to a state or condition 
action i Formal delivery —1678. 5. The 
formally paying over money, as 
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into. a bank, ete. 1588. 6. = CONSIGNMENT 3. 
755. 
6. To thec. of: = addressed to as consignee. 

Consignatory, var. of CO-SIGNATORY. 

| Consigne (konsi-n’). 1864. [Fr., f. con- 
signer give instructions to a. sentry.] Order 
given to a sentinel; watchword; countersign. 

|| Consigné (koisin’e). [Fr.; pa. pple. of 
consigner (prec.).] A person commanded to 
keep his quarters, or to stay within certain 
bounds. (Dicts.) 

Consignificant (konsignifik&nt), a. rare. 
1612. [f. as CONSIGNIFY; see -ANT.] Con- 
jointly signifleant; having a meaning in 
combination. So  Co:nsigniflcative a. 
(rare). 

Consiénificate. [~ med.L. consignifica- 
ium; see next, -ATE!.] That which is con- 
signified. 

Consignification (kónsi:gniflké'-on). rare. 
1701. [- med.L. consignificatio (xml), — con- 
significat-, pa. ppl. stem of consignificare ; see 
next, -I0N.] Joint signification ; connotation; 
conjoint signification. 

Consignify (künsi-gnifoi), v. rare. 1646. [7 
med.L. consignificare (Duns Scotus); see 
Cow-, Sicniry.] To signify conjointly; to 
signify when combined with something. 

The cypher, which has no value of itself, and 
only serves. .to connote and c. HORNE TOOKE. 

Consignment (künsoinment). 1963. [f. 
CONSIGN v. + -MENT.] 1. Sealing or dedicat- 
ing with a sign. 2. Delivering over; com- 
mittal; allotment 1668. 3. The consigning of 
goods or a cargo, esp. to an agent for sale or 
disposal 1709. 4. concr. A quantity of goods 
consigned to an agent or factor 1722. 
is A large c. of pearls entrusted to the captain 


877. 

Consignor (konsoingJ). 1789. [f. as prec. 
+ -oR 2d.] One who dispatches goods to 
another; opp. to consignee. More techn. than 


consigner. 

+ Consiliary, a. 1642. [— L. consiliarius, 
f. consilium COUNSEL sb. ; see -ARY,] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, counsel; 
giving counsel —1662. 

‘Consilient (kinsi-iént), a. 1867. [~ mod.L. 
*consiliens, -ent- ‘jumping together’ (cf. 
RESILIENT), after concurrent.] ‘Jumping to- 
gether’, concurrent, accordant. Hence Co: 
silience, the fact of ‘jumping together’; 
coincidence, concurrence : said of inductions. 

Consimilar (kónsimilà), a. Now rare. 
1548. (f. CON- + SIMILAR; cf. Cowsmüre.] t1. 
= CONSIMILE -1051. 2. Entirely similar, like 
1645. Hence Consimila‘rity (rare). 

1 Consi'milate, v. 1731. [— consimilat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. consimilare make like, 
compare; cf. ASSIMILATE.) To make or be- 
come like —1756. 

+Consi‘mile, a. ME. [-L. consimilis 
similar in all respects, f. com CON- + similis 
like.] Like throughout, homogeneous, as 
animal tissues, eto. -1577. So f. Consimi-li- 
tude, t Consimi'lity, similarity, mutual 
likeness. 

Consist (knsi-st), v. 1526. [— L. consistere 
stand still, remain firm, exist, f. com. Con- + 
sistere place, stand firm or still. Cf. Fr. 
consister.) 1, intr. To have a settled existence, 
subsist, hold together, exist, be (arch.) 1551. 
+2. To exist together as compatible facts, 
to co-exist —1814; to be possible and so com- 
patible with —1846. 3. To be consistent; to be 


1. And by him all things e. Col. 1:17. 2. Fayeth 
can not consiste wyth an euell conscience 1548. 
rance alone POPE. 


n; to insist uj 2 Hen. IV, IV. i. 
upon; io Gin: to have its being in; to be com- 
prised or contained in; to be constituted of (now 
the usual sense); to be composed of (arch.). So 
1 C. by. C. of: to be made up or composed of. 
(Of was here orig. = from, out of.) 

Consistence (kénsi-sténs). 1598. [- Fr. 
consistance, t-ence or late L. consistentia, t. 
consistent-, pres. ppl. stem of consistere; see 
prec., -ENCE.] +1. Standing or remaining 
still, quiescence; state of rest 1751, t2. A 
settled condition -1702, 3. Material coher- 
ence and permanence of form; solidity 
enough to retain its form 1626; Tconcr. 
matter dense enough to cohere (poet.) 
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-1774. 4. The degree of firmness with which 
the particles of a substance cohere; degree of 
density. (Usu. of more or less viscous liquids.) 
1626. Also fig. t 5. Combination -1702. t6. 
Coexistence as compatible facts 1659. 7. — 
CONSISTENCY 4, 5. 1670. 

3. Putrefaction; which ever dissolveth the €. of 
the Body BACON. fig. Reports. .begin to acquire 
c. 1884, 4. A due C. of the Blood is very necessary 
for Health ARBUTHNOT. 

Consistency (kénsi-sténsi). 1594. [f. prec.» 
or as prec.; see -ENOY.] fl. = CONSISTENCE 
2. -1705. 2. = CONSISTENOE 3. 1594. 3. = 
CowsIsTENCE 4. 1661. 4. The quality, state, or 
fact of being consistent; agreement (with 
something, of things, etc.) 1658. 5. The 
quality of being self-consistent; see CONSIS- 
TENT 7. 1716. 

4. The c. of the two records PALEY. 5. C. of 
behaviour ADDISON. The doubtful virtue of 


c, MAINE. 

Consistent (kónsistént) 1574. [-con- 
sistent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. consistere; see 
CONSIST, -ENT.] 

A. adj. 11. Standing still or firm; not 
moving or giving way —1004. t2. Settled, 
persistent; durable —1084. +3 Consisting in 
or of, composed of -1671. t 4. Holding to- 
gether as a coherent material body. (Now 
rare.) 1647. +5. Existing together or simul- 
taneously with (rare) —1733. 6. Agreeing or 
according in substance or form; congruous, 


compatible. (This and 7 are the current 
senses.) 1646. tb. Used advb. = Consis- 
tently -1842. 7. Of persons or conduct: 


Marked by consistency; constantly adhering 
to the same principles of thought or action 


1732. 

2. 1 C. age: the age when growth has ceased and 
decay has not begun. 4 A black c. peat-earth 
1799. 6. An habite. .not c. with the words of our 
Saviour Sm T. BROWNE. A solid, regular, and c. 
Structure 1726. 7. C. in our follies and our sins 

'OPE. 
+B. sb. Eccl. Hist. One of the fourth class of 
penitents (consistentes) in the Eastern Church, 
who took their station with the faithful, but 
were not admitted to communion. 

Hence Consi'stently adv. in à c. manner. 

+ Consistible, a. Also -able. 1042. {t. 
Consist + IBLE.] That may consist (with 
something); compatible —1660. 

Consistorial (konsistó*-riül, a. 1450. [— 
(O)Fr. consistorial or med.L. consistorialis, f. 
late L. consistorium ; see next, -AL'.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to a consistory. 2. Of or pertain- 
ing to church government by consistories ; 
Genevan, presbyterian 1561. 

1. The c. court of the archdeaconry of Wells 
1805. 2. The c. or presbyterian form of polity 
1889. var.  Consisto'rian a. 

Consistory (konsistori, kónsistori). ME. 
(— AFr. consistorie = (O)Fr. consistoire — late 
L, consistorium ; see CONSIST, -ORY'.] 

I. tl. A place where councillors meet, à 
council-chamber —1756. 2. A meeting of 
councillors, a council. Obs. exc. Hist. or poet. 
ME. Also t fig. t3. A tribunal —1085. t4. 
‘A court, as in heavenly c. 1641. 

2. In mid air To council summons all his mighty 
hod „A gloomy c. MILT. P.R. 1. 40. 3. This false 

uge. .As he was wont sat in his Consistorie And 
yaf his doomes CHAUCER. 

IL. Eccl. senses. 1. The senate in which the 
Pope, presiding over the Cardinals, deliber- 
ates upon the affairs of the church. Also, & 
meeting of this body. ME. 2. The diocesan 
court, held by the chancellor of the diocese 
ME. Also fig. 3. In the Lutheran Church, & 
board of clerical officers, usually appointed 
by the sovereign, to supervise ecclesiastical 
affairs 1698. 4. In the Reformed, Genevan, 
or Presbyterian polity, a court of presbyters ; 
corresponding, in Holland, etc., to the kirk- 
session in Scotland; in France, to a presby- 
tery 1593. Also attrib. 

1. His Holiness said that he would deliberate 
upon the appeal with the c. FROUDE. 

1 Consition. rare. 1656. [-L. consilio, f. 
conserere, -sit- sow; see -ION.] A sowing 
—1692. 

Conso'ciate. 1471. 
pple. of consociare; 


[- L. consociatus, pa. 
see next, -ATE*.] adj. 


Associated together. In early use as pa. pple. 
= CoNsOCIATED. sb. A partner, confederate 
1579. 
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Consociate (kénsd"-fi,e't), v. 1560. [~ con- 
sociat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. consociare, f. com 
CON- + sociare associate; see -ATE*] 1. 
trans. To bring into association, companion- 
ship, partnership; to conjoin in action, etc. 
2. intr. To enter into association; spec. in 
New England, to join in a consociation of 
churches 1638. 3. To keep company with 
1656. 

1. Colly consociateth its waters with Axe RISDON. 
2. They c.. .to fight against his annoynted TRAPP. 

Consociation (kénsd":fi,é'-fon, -si,é'-fan), 
1593. [- L. consociatio, f. as prec. ; seo -ION.] 
1. The aotion or fact of associating together; 
combination 1593. 2. Fellowship, companion- 
ship 1609. +3, An alliance or confederation 
—1685. 4. Eccl. A confederation of Christian 
churches or religious societies. In U.S. a 
body of the nature of a permanent Council, 
elected from and representing the Congrega- 
tional churches of a district, and possessing 
a certain tacitly conceded ecclesiastical 
authority. 1644. 

1. The c. of tribes for plunder or defence 1804. 2. 
She glorifieth her nobilitie, having c. with God 
BIBLE (Douay) Wisd. 8:3. Hence Consocia:- 
tional a. Consocia-tionism, the c. of churches. 

Consol (kónsol). Pl. consols. 1770. In pl. 
Short for Consolidated Annuities, i.e. the 
government securities of Great Britain; see 
CONSOLIDATED. (The sing. is used only attrib. 
and in comb.) 

t Consolate (ko:nsólét), ppl. a. 1475. [= L. 
consolatus, pa. pple. of consolari; see CON- 
SOLATION, -ATE*] 1. Consoled, comforted 
—1818. 2. loosely. Consolatory 1748. 

+ Consolate (ko:nsole!t) v. 1475. [f. as 
prec.; see CONSOLATION, -ATE*.] = CONSOLE 
v. —1773. - 

Consolation (konsóléi-fon. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
consolation — L. consolatio, f. consolat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of consolari; see CONSOLE v., -ION.] 
1, The action of consoling; the state of being 
consoled; alleviation of sorrow or mental 
distress. 2, (with pl.) An act or instance of 
consolation; a person or thing that affords 
consolation ME. 

1. Some source of c. from above MILT. Sams. 664. 
2. Pericles in the funeral oration is silent on the 
consolations of immortality JOWETT. Phr. C. race, 
match, ete. : one open only to those who have been 
defeated in the preceding ‘events’. So c. stakes. 

f Consola:tor. 1540. [- L. consolator, in 
eccl.L, (Jerome) equivalent of Vulg. paracli- 
ius PARACLETE, f. as prec., see -oR2.] 
Consoler. 

Consolatory (kónsoláteri) ME. [-L. 
consolatorius, f. consolator; see -o0RY*.] adj. 
Tending to console; bringing consolation. 
T sb. * A speech or writing containing topicks 
of comfort’ (J.). —1671. Hence Conso:'la- 


torily adv. 
Consolatrix (kensdlé'-triks). rare. 1032. 
[-late L. consolatriv; see CONSOLATOR, 


-TRIX.] A female consoler. 

Console (konso"l), sb. Also consol. 1706. 
[- Fr. console, obscure deriv. of consolider 
CONSOLIDATE.] 1, Arch. A variety of the 
bracket or corbel; ‘an ornament in any 
material whieh projects about. half its height 
or less, for the purpose of carrying anything’. 
2. Short for c.-table (see below) 1840. 3. The 
desk from which an organ is played, con- 
taining keyboards, stop action, etc. 1881. 

1. The drawing-room, in which, on consoles, are 
the twelve Caesars BP. POCOOKE. Comb. c. -table, 
a table supported by a fixed bracket against a 
wall; also, a movable side-table supported by 
consoles. 

Console (kónsó*-D, v. 1693. [- Fr. consoler 
=L. consolari (see CONSOLATION). Repl. 
CONSOLATE v. (XY)] (rans. To comfort in 
distress or depression ; to alleviate the sorrow 
of; ‘to free from the sense of misery’ (J.). 

What, thou think'st men speak in courtly cham- 
bers Words by which the wretched are consoled 
M. ARNOLD. Earth can c., Heaven can torment 
no more SHELLEY. 

Hence Conso'lable a. that can be consoled. 
CGonso:ler, one who consoles ; repl. CONSOLATOR. 

+ Consolidant. 1661. [- Fr. consolidant, 
pres. pple. of consolider; see CONSOLIDATE, 
-ANT.] adj. That consolidates. Of medicines: 
Tending to unite or heal (wounds, fractures, 
eto.) 1755. sb. A c. medicine. (Now only in 
Diots.) 
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Consolidate (kónso-lidét), ppl. a. 1531. [= 
L. consolidatus, pa. pple. of consolidare; see 
next, -ATE*.] = CONSOLIDATED. 

Consolidate (kónso-lideit), v. 1511. [~ con- 
solidat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. consolidare, f. 
com Con- + solidare, f. solidus SOLID; see 
-ATE*.] 1. trans. To make solid; to form into 
a compact mass; to solidify 1653. 2. To make 
firm or strong; to strengthen (now chiefly 
power, eto.) 1540. 3. To combine compactly 
into one mass, body, or connected whole 1511. 
14. spec. To cause (the parts of a wound or 
fracture) to unite and so to heal —1788. Also 
absol. 5. intr. (for ref.) To become solid or 
firm; to combine or unite solidly or com- 
pactly 1626. 

2. To c. an empire THIRLWALL, the social order 
MORLEY. 3. To c. two Churches PRIDEAUX, the 
Scottish Acts 1864, the customs duties Mo- 
CULLOCH. $5. Hurts and ulcers of the head., 
dryness maketh them more apt to c. BACON. 
Hence Conso-lidativea.servingtoc. Conso'lid- 
ator, one who or that which consolidates. 

Consolidated (kónso-lide'téd), ppl. a. 1753. 
If. prec. vb. + -ED'.] Made solid, firm, or 
compact; combined, unified: said esp. of 
sources of revenue, funds, debts, etc. 

C. Annuities : the Government securities of Great 
Britain, which were consolidated in 1751 (26 
George II, c. 27) into a single stock bearing 
interest at 3 per cent. (Now reduced to 23.) See 
also CONSOL(S. C. Fund: the united product of 
various branches of the revenue of Great Britain 
and Ireland, whence the interest of the national 
debt, the grants to the Royal Family, the Civil 
List, etc., are paid. 

Consolidation (kónso:lidé-fon) ME. [- 
late L. consolidatio, f. consolidat-; see CON- 
SOLIDATE v., -ION. Cf. (O)Fr. consolidation.] 
1. The action of consolidating; solidification 
1603. Also fig. 2. Combination into a com- 
pact mass, single body, or coherent whole; 
combination, unification ME. 3. Bot. — 
ADNATION 1851. 

1. Formed. .by the c. of fibrin CARPENTER. fig. 
The c. of our Union 1787. 2. The first germs of 
social c. and growth MORLEY. The ‘Companies’ 
Clauses C. Act’ 1846. The c. of the customs duties 
MoCULLOCH. C. of actions: the merging of two or 
more actions at law by a court or judge to save 
expense and delay. Hence Consolida:'tionist, 
one who advocates c. 

Consols, sb. pl. : see CONSOL. 

|| Consommé (konsome). 1824. [Fr., subst. 
use of pa. pple. of consommer — L. consum- 
mare CONSUMMATE.] A strong broth or soup 
made from meat; now esp. clear soup. 

Consonance (ko-nsónàns). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
consonance or L. consonantia; see CONSONANT, 
-ANCE.] 1. — ASSONANCE l. 1589. 2. Pleasing 
combination of sounds 1594. 3. Mus. The 
sounding together of two notes in harmony ; 
thequality or fact of being CONSONANT. (Opp. 
to DISSONANCE.) 1694. b. A consonant ‘inter- 
val’, a concord 1624. 4. fig. Agreement, har- 
mony, concord ME. 

2. Winds and Waters flow'd in C. THOMSON. 4. 
The c. and agreement they have either with 
reputation or dignity 1592. Phr. In c. with. var. 
Co-nsonancy (in senses 1, 2, 4). 

Consonant (ko-nsónünt), a. 1483. [- OFr. 
consonant, pres. pple. of consoner (mod. 
conson(n)er) — L. consonare; see next.] 1.In 
agreement, accordance, or harmony; accor- 
dant (to); consistent (with) 1489. tb. advb. 
—1744. +2. Consistent —1744. 3. Of sounds 
or music: Harmonious 1515; Mus. concor- 
dant, constituting a consonance 1009. 4. 
Of words: Agreeing in sound 1645. t5. Of 
the nature of a consonant (rare) 1751. 

1. With one c. heart and voice 1563. The 
opinion is c. to law COKE. C. with the doctrine of 
St. Paul 1857. 3. An euphonius melody and con- 
sonent cadence K. WHITE. 4. The four c. rhymes 
required in each [Spenserian] stanza PALGRAVE. 
Hence Co-nsonantly adv. Const. to, with. 

Consonant (ko:nsónànt) sb. ME. [- OFr. 
consonant — consonant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. 
consonare (in consonans littera ‘consonant 
letter’) sound together; see CON-, SONANT.] 
1. An alphabetic or phonetic element other 
than a vowel; an elementary sound of speech 
which in the formation of a syllable is com- 
bined with a vowel. Applied both to sounds 
and letters. 

Elementary sounds have been classed, according 
to the degree in which they may function as 
vowels, as (1) vowels, (2) semi-vowels (Eng. y 
and w), (3) liquids (1, I”, r), (4) nasals (m, n,n”, 9), 
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groups. 

12. Mus. = CONSONANCE 3 b. —1712. Also 
attrib. Hence Consona‘ntal a. of the nature 
of a c.; characterized by consonants; yar, 
Consona'ntic (rare). ^ Con'sonanti:sm, 
use of consonants; a consonant formation. 
Co'nsonantize v. to turn (a vowel) into a c. 
(e.g. u into w). 

Co'nsonate, v. rare. 1882. [- consonat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. consonare, f. com CON- + 
sonare sound.) intr. To sound in sympathy, 

Consonous (konsónos), a. rare. 1654. (f. 
L. consonus harmonious (f. com CON- + sonus 
sounding) + -ous.] 1. Harmonious. f2,. = 
CONSONANT a. 1. 1660. 

f Co'nsopite, v. (erron. in Dicts. conso- 
piate.) 1647. [- consopil-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
consopire, t. com CON- + sopire lull to sleep.) , 
trans. To lay or lull to sleep; to compose; to 
stupefy. (Usu. fig.) 1685. So t GCo'nsopite 
ppl. a. laid to sleep. t Consopi'tion (erron. 
consopiation), à laying or lulling to sleep. 

Consort (ke-nsdat), sb.' ME. [- Fr. con- 
sort, fem. -sorte — L. consors, -sort- sharing in 
common, partner, colleague, f. com CON- + 
sors portion, lot. Orig. stressed conso-rt.] 
T1. A partner, companion; a colleague 
—1755. Also fig. 2. A ship sailing in company 
with another 1602. 3. A husband or wife, a 
spouse 1634. Also, of animals 1796. 

1. To seeke good consorts and companions 
GREENE. 2. Our c., the Rescue Kanu, 3. The 

ueen, whether regnant or c. 1845. Prince-c.: 
the title of Prince Albert, husband of Queei 
Victoria. 

t Consort (ke-ns(at), sb.' 1584. [Partly 
deriv. of CONSORT v., suggested by L. consor- 
tium partnership; partly (sense 3) early form 
of CONCERT sb.] 

I. 1. A fellowship, partnership, company 
—1702. 2. Accord; agreement —1793. 

1. Wilt thou be of our c.? Say I, and be the 


captaine of vs all Two Gent. Iv. i, 64. Five or six 
boates in a c. 1591. Experiments in C, BACON. 


2. To act in c. with me 1793. 

II. Conorrt of music. 1. The accord of in- 
struments or voices —1711. Also fig. 2. A 
company of musicians making music to- 
gether —1704. 3, = CONCERT sb. 4, 1774. Also 
attrib. 

1. Visit by night your Ladies chamber-window 
With some sweet C. wo Gent. 111. ii, 84. 2. Lord 
place me in thy c.; give one strain To my poore 
reed G. HERBERT. 

Consort (kónso-at), v. 1588. [In senses 1-2 
f. CONSORT sb.'; in senses 3-7 prob. a re- 
inforcement of Sort v. (IL 4b).] t 1. trans, To 
accompany; to escort, attend —1622. t2. To 
be a consort to —1018. 3. To sort together. 
Const. with. 1588. + 4. refl. To associate one- 
self (with) -1692. 5. inir. To associate 1688. 
6. To accord. Const. to, with. T t7. To 

lay, sing, or sound together —1734. 

Er "Sweet health. „c. your grace L.L.L. 1. i, 178. 
3. C. me quickly with the dead 1596. 4. When he. 
begins to c. himself with men, and thinks himself 
one LOCKE. 5. Men c. in camp and town EMERSON, 
To c. with Lutherans MACAULAY. 6. It did not c. 
with his idea MILL. " 

Hence t Conso'rtable a. capable of consorting 
together or of being consorted. Comso'rter. 

t Conso'rtion, intercourse; alliance. 1 Con- 
So'rtment, association as partners. E: 

Consortism (ko-nsiatiz'm). 1880. [f. CON 
SORT sb.! + -ISM.] Biol. The association 
during life of two organisms, each of whicl 
is dependent on the other for its existence or 
well-being. Cf. SYMBIOSIS. i 

ll Consortium (kónsó-afióm). 1881. [L. T 
sortium partnership, f. consors CONSORT ia 
Partnership, association. So Conso rti 
a. pertaining to a c. j 1592. 

Consortship (kọ-nsğat,fip). Now rare. T z: 
[f. Consort sb. * + -SHIP.] The state or positio! 
of a consort; association, partnership. A 

+ Consoude, now Consound (kónsauno^ 
sb. OE. consoude -late L. con 
solida (whence late OE. consolde) pe 
black bryony, f. L. consolidare (see Const ine 
DATE v. 4). The form consound was assim. 
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to SouND a.] Herb. A herb to 
pon healing ‘virtues were attributed ; prob- 
A the comfrey (Symphytum officinale) —1807. 
80 tConsoude, consou'nd v. = CON- 
SOLIDATE V. 4. 
Consound ; see CONSOUDE. 
Conspecies. 1897. [See Con-.] In pl. 
Fellow species ofagenus. Hence Conspeci-- 
fica. specifically identical. 


nspe'ction. rare. 1611. [- OFr. con- 

lise Jate L. conspectio, f. conspect-, pa. 

ppl. stem of conspicere behold.] The action 
of beholding —1654. 

+ Conspectu'ity. app. joc. 
spectus.) Faculty of sight, vision. 
i, 70. 

|| Conspectus (kénspe-ktis). 1836. [L., f. 
conspect-, Da. ppl. stem of conspicere look at 
attentively, f. com Cox- + specere look (at).] 
1, A comprehensive survey. 2. More usually 
coner. A synopsis, digest 1838. 

1. To get at a c. of the general current of affairs 
rather than to study minutely a single period 


joc. f. L. con- 
Cor. V. 


1879. 

Consperse (kónspé-15), a. [7 L. conspersus, 
pa. pple. of conspergere besprinkle.]Sprinkled ; 
spec. in Entom. thickly strewn with minute 
punctures or dots. So t Conspe'rsion, 
the action of sprinkling; coner. dough, paste. 
[Ct. Vulg. 1 Cor. 5: 7.1 
(konspikid-Iti). 


Conspicuity Now rare. 
1001. (f. late L. conspicuitas distinction, 
eminence; see next, -ITY.] = CONSPICUOUS- 
NESS, 


Conspicuous (kónspi-kiu,os), @ 1545. It. 
L. conspicuus (f. conspicere look at atten- 
tively) + -ous.] 1. Clearly visible, obvious 
or striking to the eye. 2. Obvious to the 
mental eye, plainly evident; striking; hence, 
eminent, remarkable, noteworthy 1613. 

1. A Rock Of Alablaster, pil'd up to the Clouds, 
0, farr MILT. P.L. Iv. 545. 2. Frankfurt—a city 
€. for its loyalty to the imperial house S. AUSTIN. 
Phr. C. by its absence. (Cf. Tacitus Ann. lii. 76.) 
Hence Conspi:cuous-ly adv., -ness. 

Conspiracy (kónspirási) ME. [- AFr. 
conspiracie, alt. (cf. CONSERVANCY) of (O)Fr. 
conspiration -L. conspiratio, f. conspirat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of conspirare; see CONSPIRE, 
*I0N.] 1. The action of conspiring. 2. (with a 
and pl.) A combination of persons for an 
evil or unlawful purpose; an agreement 
between two or more to do something crimi- 
nal illegal, or reprehensible; & plot ME.; 
ue hidr of conspirators —1000. 3. fig. Union 

combination for one end or purpose 
Goh) MS iue 

- Combin'd In bold c. against Heav'ns King 
LU P.L. 11. 751. 2. In all conspiracies there 
b be great secrecy CLARENDON. 3. So is the 
oo) ler several graces, held best together to make 

e perfect figure of beauty SIDNEY. 
pecuaplrant (kónspoi"rünt) rare. 
- Fr. conspirant, pr. pple. of conspirer 
CONSPIRE; see -ANT. j. iri 
SORA OE. .] adj. Conspiring. sb. A 
eatin (konspiré-fon). Obs. exe. 

é « [-(O)Fr. conspiration; see CON- 
aaa = CONSPIRACY. dis 

‘onspirator (kónspiráto:. [ME.- AFT. 
conspiratour = (O)Fr. -eur — L. conspirators 
Bi ONSPIRE, OR- 2.] One engaged in a con- 
vá vei one who conspires with others to 
i M ile Hence Conspi:rato'rial 
apirators png. to or characteristic of con- 

conspiracy. C i 

totrice, asco ne y. ionspi‘ratress, 

1o 3 
oe (kónspoi*3), v. ME. [- (0)Fr. 
on eme conspirare agree, combine, f. 
Como + spirare breathe.) 1. intr. To 

lg: A privily to do something criminal, 
Son os. or reprehensible (esp. to commit trea- 

‘tre ee excite sedition, etc.); to plot. 
intr. To co To plot, devise, contrive ME. 3. 
co-opon ro bine in action or aim; to concur, 
agree Se by intention 1538. +4. To 
"ino. . 1 5. trans. To unite in producing 
stages conspired against him, to slay him Gen. 
copy Lhe Countree waxed’ wery of hym, & 
your d his deth FABYAN. 3. Therefore must 
Conspirrer €. with my inventions 1657. Hence 
+ Cong T, Conspi-ringly adv. 
from Pi pattie v. 1647. [Back-formation 

mp. conspissalion ; cf. L. conspissa- 


1603. 
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tus, pa. pple. f. com CoN- + spissatus thick- 
ened. See -ATE?, -ATION.] rans. To thicken, 
condense -1681. Hence t Conspissa-tion. 

t Conspurcate, v. 1600. [- conspurcat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. conspurcare, t. com CON- 
-- spurcare, f. spurcus unclean.] írans. To 
defile, pollute (lit. and fig. —1669. Hence 
+ Conspurca'tion. 

Constable (ko-nstáb'l, kg-n-). (ME. — OFT. 
cunestable, conestable (mod. connétable), repr. 
late L. comes stabuli (v) lit. COUNT (i.e. head 
officer) of the STABLE. Cf. the sense-develop- 
ment of marshal.) 1. gen. The chief officer 
of the household, court, administration, or 
military forces of a ruler. 2. The governor 
or warden of a royal fortress or castle. (Still 
in Eng. use.) ME. 3. A military officer ME. 
4. An officer of the peace 1597. 

1. C. of France : the principal officer of the house- 
hold of the early French kings, who ultimately 
rose to be commander-in-chief of the army in the 
absence of the monarch. He was the supreme 
judge of questions of chivalry. (Abolished in 
1627.) C. of England, High C.: one of the 
chief functionaries in the English royal household, 
with duties and powers similar thi 
same officer in France. 
in 1521 ; since which time the title has been granted 
only for particular n 
coronation. 4. High C.: an officer of a hundred or 


or Parish C.: a conservator of the peace, etc. 
within a parish or township. (Now incorporated 
in the County Police system.) Chief C.: the officer 
at the head of the mous force of a county or 
equivalent district. pecial C. 

to act as c. on special occasions. 

Phr. To outrun the c. : to go at too great a pace, to 
go too far; to spend more money than one has; to 
get into debt; also to overrun the c. 

Hence f Constablery, the office of, or district 
under, a c. Constableship, the office of c. 
Cornstablewick, f the office of a c. (in the earlier 
sense); the district of a (petty) c. "n- 
stabless, a female c.; the wife of a €.; also a 
foreign title. 

Constabulary (künste-biülári), sb. 1587. 
[-med.L. conle) ia (sc. dignitas), 
subst. use of fem. of con(e)stabularius; see 
next.] t1. Constableship —1747. 2. A con- 
stablewick 1631. 3. The organized body of 
constables of a country or specified district 
1837. 

Constabulary (kénstebitdari), d. 1824. 
[- med.L. con(e)stabularius, f. con(e)stabulus 
CONSTABLE; see -ARY'.] 1, Of or pertaining 
to petty constables or to police officers. 2. 
Of the nature or function of constables 1856. 
var. Consta‘bulatory. 

Constancy (konstànsi). 1526. [- L. con- 
stantia; see next, -ANCY.] 1. The state or 
quality of being ‘unmoved in mind; stead- 
fastness, firmness, fortitude. 2. Steadfast- 
ness of attachment to a person or cause; 
fidelity 1548. 3. The quality of being invari- 
able; uniformity, unchangingness, ity 
1600. 4. (with a) A permanency 1710. + 5. = 
CONSISTENCE 1794. 

1. C... wherby man or woman holdeth hole, and 
is not broken by impacyency 1526. 2. A fellow of 


laine and vnco: Constancie Hen. V, v. ii. 161. 
E The polar zs blows with equal c. in both the 


1, 2). 
Constant (ko'nstànt), a. (sb.) ME. [= (O)Fr. 
constant — constant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. con- 
stare stand firm, f. com CON- + stare stand.] 
A. adj. 1. Standing firm in mind; steadfast, 
resolute. 2, Steadfast in attachment to a 
cause or person; faithful, true (to) ME. 13. 
Certain —1667. 4. Of things: Invariable, 
fixed, unchanging, uniform 1549. 5. Math. 
and Physics. Remaining the same in quan- 
tity or amount under ‘uniform conditions. 
Opp. to variable. 1753. 6. Of actions, condi- 
tions, etc. : Continuing without intermission ; 
continually recurring 1653; also transf. of & 
person 1639. t7. Steady (physically) 1741. 
18. Consistent 1580. ae Cues 
. The c. suffrings of ancient martyrs P. A 
2 ae one thing GRUSS Much Ado 11. iii. 67. Tho* 
fortune change, his c. spouse remains POPE. 3. 
It is c. = L. constat. 4. Time keeps his c. pace 
FEurHAM. tC. age: see CONSISTENT. 6. By c. 
vigils worn SHENSTONE. A c. reader of St. Paul's 
Epistles MILT. 7. Temp. 11. 


CONSTIPATION 


B. sb. Math. and Physics. A quantity which 
does not vary throughout an investigation : 
opp. to variable. Also fig. 1832. 

The proportion between the circumference and 
diameter of a circle is a determinate c. 1837. 

Hence Co-nstant-ly adv., -ness. 

Constantinian (kenstanti-niin), a. 1641. 
[See -1AN.] Of or belonging to the Roman 
Emperor Constantine the Great, or his 
period (A.D. 306—337). 

Constantinopolitan (kónstee:ntino;po:li- 
tn) a. 1508. [-late L. Constantinopoli- 
tanus.) Of or pertaining to Constantinople 
(Gr. Koworavrüvov móùs), or to the Eastern 
Empire or Church ; Byzantine. 

i| Constat (kemnstset) 1570. [L., = ‘it is 
certain’; see CONSTANT.] f 1, Law. A certifi- 
cate stating what appears (constat) upon 
record in the Court of Exchequer touching 
any matter. Also an exemplification of the 
enrolment of letters patent under the Great 
Seal. 31670. t2. fig. Certifying "evidence 
—1661. 

Constate (kónsté^t), v. rare. 1773. [- Fr. 
constater (xvi), f. constat (see prec)] To 
establish, ascertain, state. 

Constellate (ko-nstélét, kdnstelét), ppl. a. 
1649. [-late L. constellatus, f. com. CON- + 
stella star; see -ATE*.] = Constellated (see 
CONSTELLATE v. 2). 

Constellate (ko-nstéle't, kónstele't) wv. 
1621. [f. as prec. + -ATE?; infl. by CONSTEL- 
IATION.] ti. (rans. Astrol. a. To fashion 
under a particular constellation. b. To cast 
the horoscope of. c. pass. To be predestined 
(to) by one’s ‘stars’. —1829. 2. To form into, 
or set in, a constellation. Often transf. 1643. 
3. To stud 1691. 4. intr. To cluster together, 
as stars in a constellation 1647. 

2. To them that know how to C. those lights 
BOYLE. 4. Flowers, that c. on earth E. B. BROWN- 


ING. 

Constellation (kónstélé-fon. ME. [~ 
(O)Fr. constellation — late L. constellatio, f. 
com Cox- + stellastar ; see -ATION.] t1. Astrol. 
The position of ‘stars’ (i.e. planets) in regard 
to one another; esp. their position at the 
time of a man’s birth; disposition as in- 
fluenced by one’s ‘stars’ -1803. 2. A number 
of fixed stars grouped together within the 
outline of an imaginary figure traced on the 
face of the sky 1551. Also transf. and fig. 

1. Some men holde opinion That it is constella- 
cion Which causeth al that a man dothe GOWER, 
2. The c. which the Greeks called the Argo, was a 
representation of the sacred ship of Osiris 1794. 
A c. of fair ladies BOYLE. 

Constellatory (kónstelütori) a. rare. 
1652. [f. CONSTELLATION + -ORY*.] t 1. Per- 
taining to constellations (sense 1) —1801. 2. 
Relating to, or of the nature of, & group of 
‘stars’ 1823. 

Consternate (ko:nstozne!t), v. 1051. [= L. 
consternat-; see next and -ATE*.] To fill with 
amazement and terror. 

Consternation  (konstexné^fon) 1611. 
[- Fr. consternation or D. consternatio, f. 
consternat-, pa. ppl. stem of consternare lay 
prostrate, terrify, f. com CoN- + sternere lay 
low; see -ATION.] Amazement and terror 
such as to prostrate one’s faculties; dismay. 

Tt is a question of c., a question that should strike 
him that should answer it dumb DONNE. 

+Cornstipate. ppl. a. 1542. [— L. con- 
stipatus, pa. pple. of constipare; see next, 
-ATE*.] = Constipated —1733. 

Constipate (konstipe't), v. 1533. [- con- 
stipat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. constipare, f. com 
Con- + stipare press, cram; see -ATES] t1. 
trans. To crowd, pack, or press closely to- 
gether; to condense, thicken (liquids) —1709. 
12. Med. To bind together (the tissues); to 
close (the pores or vessels) 1763. 3. spec. To 
confine the bowels; to render costive 1533. 

1. Vapours..constipated and condensed into 


clouds 1709. 
Constipation (konstipé-fon). MB. {- 
(O)Fr. constipation or late L. constipatio 


crowding together (in med.L. costiveness), f. 
as prec. ; see -ION.] +1. The action of pressing 
closely together; the state of being so com- 
pressed; condensation —1713. t2. Med. Con- 
traction or constriction of organic tissues, the 
veins, etc. 1660. 3. spec. A state of the bowels 
in which the evacuations are obstructed or 
stopped; costiveness 1549. 


CONSTITUENCY 


1. A pretty close C. and mutual Contact of its 
Particles BENTLEY. 

Constituency (kénsti:tiv,énsi). 1831. [f. 
CONSTITUENT sb.; see -ENCY.] A body of con- 
stituents, the body of voters who elect a 
representative member of a public body; in 
looser use, the whole body of residents in a 
place so represented, the place itself. Also 
transf. = CLIENTELE 3. 

Constituent (k@nsti-tiv,ént). 1622. [- 
(partly through Fr. constituant) L. constituent-, 
pres. ppl. stem of constituere; see next, -ENT.] 

A. adj. t 1. That constitutes a thing what it 
is —1803. 2. That jointly constitute or com- 
pose; component 1660. 3. That constitutes, 
appoints, or elects a representative 1769. 4. 
Having the power to frame or alter a (politi- 
cal) constitution, as in c. assembly, power 
1801. 

2. The c. parts of water PALEY. 3. A question of 
right arises between the c. and the representative 
body 'JuNIUS. Hence Constituently adv. as 
regards c. parts. 

B. sb. 1. One who constitutes another his 
agent or representative 1622. 2. spec. One of 
those who elect another as their representa- 
tive; an elector; loosely, any inhabitant 
of the place so represented 1714; t = CON- 
STITUENCY —1797. +3. One who constitutes 
or frames 1677. 4. A constituent element or 
part 1756. 

1. The factor is answerable personally to his c. 
DALLAS. 2. Twenty-four Members whose con- 
stituents are upwards of 200,000 in number 
BRIGHT. 4. What is the special and necessary c. 
of royalty MAURICE, 

Constitute (kọ'nstitiūt), v. 1477. [= con- 
Stitut-, pa. ppl. stem of L. constituere establish, 
appoint, f. com CON- + statuere set up.) t1. 
trans. To set, place —1728. 2. To set up, 
ordain, appoint 1477. 3. To set up 1549; to 
give legal form to 1638. 4. To frame, form; 
to make up, compose 1646. 5, To set up as 
1534. 6. (with simple obj.) To make (a thing) 
what it is 1848. 

2. Where one Man. .is constituted Representative 
of the whole number HOBBES. Laws. constituted 
by lawful authority JER. TAYLOR. 3. To c. a 
tribunal MACAULAY, the House 1714. 4. Many. . 
whose Livers are weakely constituted SIR T. 
BROWNE. The things which c. wealth Hr. 
MARTINEAU. 5. He had constituted himself her 
companion W. BLACK. Hence Co*nstituter, -or, 
one who or that which constitutes. 

t Constitute, ppl. a. (sb.) 1483. [- L. con- 
Stitulus, pa. pple. of constituere? see prec.] 
1. Constituted; see the verb —1808. 2. sb. An 
ordinance —1610. 

Constitution (konstitiü:[on). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
constitution or L. constitutio, f. as CONSTITUTE 
v.; see -ION.] 1, The action of constituting; 
see the verb 1582. + 2. The action of decree- 
ing or ordaining —1661. 3. A decree, ordin- 
ance, law, regulation; spec. in Rom. Law, 
&n enactment made by the emperor. Also 
fig. (Now Hist.) ME. 4. The way in which 
anything is constituted or made up; make, 
frame, composition 1601. 5. spec. a. Physical 
nature or character of the body in regard to 
healthiness, strength, vitality, etc. 1553. b. 
Nature, character, or condition of mind; 
disposition, temperament 1589. 6. The mode 
in which a state is constituted or organized 
1610. 7. The system or body of fundamental 
principles according to which a nation, state, 
or body politic is constituted and governed 
1735. Also attrib. 

1. Before c. of Soveraign Power all men had right 
to all things HOBBES. 3. Apostolical Constitu- 
tions (in Eccl. Hist.): a collection of ecclesiastical 
regulations, ascribed to the apostles, but known 
to be of much later date. The Constitutions of 
Clarendon. .forbad the ordination of villains FREE- 
MAN. 4. C. of Nature BUTLER, of society HT. 
MARTINEAU, the world EMERSON, the solar 
spectrum BREWSTER. 5. a. His c. was far from 
robust PRESCOTT. b. His failings. .flowed from 
his c., not his will 1741. 6. The original c. of 
England was highly aristocratical . 7. 
Twelve eldest are sent solemnly to fetch the 
C. itself, the printed Book of the Law CARLYLE. 
By the English c. we understand a few great 
traditional principles of government, any funda- 
mental breach of which would involve either 
diens or anarchy 1864. Hence Constitu:- 
loned a. having (such and such) a c. 
Constitutional (konstitid-fonal), a. (sb.) 
1682. [f. prec. + -A1! ; of. Fr. constitutionnel 
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A. adj. 1. Of, belonging to, or inherent in a 
person's constitution. 2. Beneficial to the 
(bodily) constitution 1750. 3. Forming an 
essential part or element; essential 1750. 4. 
In harmony with, authorized by, or support- 
ing, the political constitution 1765. Of a 
Sovereign: Ruling aecording to a constitu- 
tion 1801. 5. Of, pertaining to, or dealing 
with the political constitution 1841. 

1. Pope's c. irritability STEPHEN. 2. C. walks 
1860. 3. The difference. . between things..c. and 
arbitrary WARBURTON. 4. A c. proceeding 1846. 
Ac. king 1801, government 1841. 5. C. History of 
England STUBBS (title). 

B. sb. 1. A walk taken for the benefit of 
one’s health (collog.) 1829. 2. = CONSTITU- 
TIONALIST 2. 1793. 

1. He taketh a c. of forty minutes every day 
4836. Hence Constitu'tionalize v, to make c.; 
to take a c. 

Constitutionalism — (konstitia-fonüliz'm). 
1832. [f. prec. + -ISM.] 1. A constitutional 
system of government. 2. Adherence to con- 
stitutional principles 1871. 

Constitutionalist. 1766. [f. as prec. + 
-sT.] 1. One who studies or writes on the 
(political) constitution. 2. An adherent of 
constitutional principles, or of a particular 
constitution. In England, about 1870—80, — 
CONSERVATIVE. 1793. var. Constitu'tionist 
(rare). 

Constitutionality (konstitid:fonee-liti). 1801. 
If. as prec. + -ITY.] The quality of being in 
accordance with the constitution; constitu- 
tional character. 

‘The c. of the execution by electricity 1890. 
Constitutionally (konstitid-fonili), adv. 
1742. [f. CONSTITUTIONAL + -LY*.] 1. In con- 
stitution or composition 1767. 2. As to the 
(bodily) constitution 1796. 3. By virtue of 
one's constitution; naturaly 1742. 4. In 
&ccordance with the (political) constitution 
1756. 

3. All you English are c. sullen FOOTE. 4. His 
wish seems to have been to govern c. MACAULAY. 

Constitutive (kq-nstitid:tiv), a. 1592. [- 
late and med.L. constitutivus confirmatory, 
defining, constitutive, constructive, f. as 
CONSTITUTE v.; see -IVE.] 1. Having the 
power of constituting; constructive. 2. That 
makes a thing what it is; essential 1610. 3. 
That goes to make up; constituent, com- 
ponent 1640. 4. With of: That constitutes 
1658. 

1. These ideas, if not c. principles to extend our 
knowledge beyond the bounds of experience, 
are regulative principles to arrange experience 
J. H. STIRLING. 2. The c. essences of all individual 
created beings CUDWORTH. 3. The c. parts of the 
drama are six J. HARRIS. Hence Co'nstitutive-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Constrain (kónstrém) v. ME. [- OFr. 
constraindre, pres. stem constraign- (mod. 
coniraindre):- L. constringere bind tightly 
together; see STRAIN v.!] 1. trans. To force, 
compel, oblige; also absol. In Dynamics, to 
restrict the motion of (a body or particle) to a 
certain course 1834. f 2. To force out: ‘to 
produce in opposition to nature’ (J.) —1725 
t 3. To take by force; to violate —1699. + 4. 
To straiten; to oppress, afflict -1859. t 5. To 
compress into small compass; to contract 
(rare) ME. 6. To confine forcibly, keep in 
bonds, imprison ME. Also fig. t 7. = CON- 
STRINGE, CONSTRICT —1697. 

1. Constreynyd to lerne the Latyn tong 1538. 
String constrained by pulley 1856. To c. assent 
Warts, 2. To c. a smile POPE. 3. Tit. A. v. ii. 
178. 6. How the strait stays the slender waste c. 
Gay (J.. 7. When Winter Frosts c. the Field 
with Cold DRYDEN. Hence Constrai-nable a. 
(rare). Constrai‘ned ppl. a. forced; not natural; 
embarrassed; cramped. Constrai'ned-ly adv., 
ness. Constrai-ner (rare). Constrai'ningly adv; 

t Constraint, ppl. a. ME. [- OFr. con- 
streint, -aint, pa. pple. of constraindre; see 
prec.] — Constrained. 

Constraint (kónstrént) sb. [ME. con- 
streint(e) — OFr. constreinte, subst. use of 
fem. of pa. pple. of constraindre; see prec.] 
1. Coercion, compulsion 1534. 2. Confine- 
ment; restriction of liberty 1590. t 3. Oppres- 
sion, affliction —1579. 4. Compulsion put 
upon the expression of feelings or the be- 
haviour: always implying unnaturalness or 
embarrassment 1706. 5. Dynamics. See 
CONSTRAIN v. 1. 1856. 


CONSTRUCTION 


1. Not from c. but choice W. ROBERTSON, 2, 
the captain talk of boisterous war; "The prisoners 
immured dark c, 1596. 4. You see I write to you 
without any sort of c. or method, as things come 
into my head 1706. Hence } Constraintive a 
having tendency to constrain (rare). f 

Constrict (kónstri-kt), v. 1732. [f. as next.] 
1. trans. To draw together as by tightening 
an encircling string ; to make small or narrow 
(an orifice, etc.); to contract, compress 1759, 
2. To cause to contract or shrink 1732, 

1. The neck should not be constricted by a tight 
collar 1871. 2. Such things as c. the Fibres 
ARBUTHNOT. Hence Constri'cted ppl. a, drawn 
together by constriction ; . Hist. narrowed at, 

me part, as jf by constriction. Constri'ctive a, 
it tend to c. 1 

Constriction (konstri-kfon) MB, [~ late 
L. constrictio, f. constrict-, pa. ppl. stem of 
consiringere bind together, f. com CON- + 
stringere draw tight; see -I0N.] 1. Drawing 
together as by an encircling pressure; the 
condition of being so drawn together; com- 
pression, contraction. 2. coner. A constricted 
part 1820. 3. Something which constricts 
1650. 

1. The c. of the pores. .of the body VENNER. 2. 
A c. of the vast channel narrows it to a mile 
PARKMAN. 

Constrictor(kónstri-kto:). 1735. (mod.L., 
f. as prec.; see -OR 2.) 1. Anat. A muscle 
which draws together a part. 2. Surg. An 
instrument for producing constriction; a 
compressor 1882. 3. A large snake which 
crushes its prey ; a BOA-CONSTRICTOR 

Constringe (kónstrimnds), v. 1004. [-L. 
constringere; see CONSTRICT.] 1. trans. = 


Constrict 1. 1? Obs. 1606. 2. Phys. = CON- 
STRICT 2. 1604. 3. intr, To become close or 
dense. BROWNING. 


1. The neck [of the Bladder] is constringed witha 
muscle BURTON. 2. Constringing such [parts] as 
are dilated 1785. 

Constringent (kónstrindsónt) 1003. [= 
constringent-, pres. ppl. stem of L, constrin- 
gere; see CONSTRICT, -ENT.] Causing constrio- 
tion. Hence Constri'ngency, c. quality. 

Construable (kónstrü-üb'), a. 1657. If. 
CONSTRUE v. + -ABLE.] That may be con: 
strued, 

Construct (kónstrp-kt), ppl. a. arch. ME. 
[7 L. constructus, pa. pple. of construere; see 
next.] 1. pa. pple. Constructed. 2. adj. in C. 
state, state c., in Heb. Gram. : the form of the 
substantive used when standing before 
another having an attributive (or genitive) 
relation to it. 

Construct (kónstrp-kt), v. 1010. [~ con- 
struct-, pa. ppl. stem of L. construere, f. com 
Con- + struere lay, pile, build.] 1. trans. To 
make or form by fitting the parts together; 
to frame, build, erect 1663. Also absol. 2. 
Gram. To combine in grammatical construc- 
tion. (Used chiefly of the manner.) 1864. t 3. 
To CONSTRUE 4. Sc. —1676. 

1. To c. a ship 1794, road 1863, system JOHNSON. 
Hence Constructed ppl. a. (Usu. qualified, as 
well-c.) Constru'cter, -or, one who constructs or 
designs the construction of (esp. of ships for the 
navy). 

Construction ME. [- 
(O)Fr. construction — L. constructio (in gram. 
sense in Priscian, tr. Gr. ovvragis SYNTAX), 
f. as prec.; see -ION.] E 

I. 1. The action of framing, devising, or 
forming, by the putting together of parte; 
erection, building; the art or science of con- 
structing. 2. The manner in which a thing is 
constructed or formed; structure 1707; ot 
structive faculty 1826. 3. A thing construc! 
1796. 4 

1. [The] Director of Naval C. 1891. Arch as 
an arch built in the body of a wall or other st D 
ture to relieve the part below it. C. of ewm 
the method of reducing a known equation. e. 
lines and figures, whereby its truth may the 
monstrated geometrically. 2. The bad c. o! 
hospitals 1799. 

IL 1. Gram. 
arranging words in a sentence: 
connection 1530; in Heb. Gram., 
of a sb. in the construct state 1762. p 
action of construing; translation -16 ae 
The construing, explaining, oT babes 
of a text, statement, action, words, Å 
sense 1483. 


(kónstrp'kfon). 


CONSTRUCTIONISM 


stands in c. with all tenses 1640. 3. C. of 
P letter WE ITON. 

tig ay: -railway, a temporary railway 
for use in the C. of a permanent railway, canal, or 
‘ne I Constru'ctional a. of or pertaining to c. 
Constru'ctionally adv. 

Constru'ctionism. 1924. [f. prec. + 
IBM.) Artistic expression by means 
mechanical structures. 

Constructionist (kýnstro'kfənist). 1844. 
(f. as prec. + sT.) i. One who praotises 
or advocates construction. 2. With strict, 
loose, etc. : One who puts a strict, loose, or 
other construction upon a law, etc. (Used 
chiefly in reference to the Constitution of the 
United States.) 3. One who follows the 
principles of constructionism 1924. 

Constructive (künstro-ktiv), a. 1680. i- 
late L. constructivus, Ê. as CONSTRUCT v.; Bee 
«vg; in later use f. the verb.] 1. Having the 
quality of constructing 1841. 2. Of or per- 
taining to construction 1817. 3. Resulting 
from a certain interpretation; not directly 
expressed, but inferred 1680. 

1. A clear-headed c. theologian J. H. NEWMAN: 
2 C. and Engineering Staff 1889. Design should 
be based upon c. exigencies 1874. 3. Phr. C. blas- 

y, notice, possession, treason, trust, etc. C. 
Total loss (in Marine Insurance): the assumption of 
the loss of a ship or cargo as total under certain 
circumstances, as when arrival or recovery seems 
highly improbable, ete. 

fence Constru'ctive-ly adv., -ness. 

Constru'ctivism, 1924. [f. prec. + -I8M.] 
= CowsmueroNISM. Hence Constru'cti- 
vist a. 

tConstru'cture. 1620. [~ OFr. construc- 
ture or late L. constructura ; see CONSTRUCT V., 
-URE.] Construction —1840. 

Construe (kọ'nstru, kónstrü') v. ME. [= 
L. construere (gram. use late L. in Priscian).] 
tl. trans. To CossTRUCT —1005. 2. Gram. To 
combine (words, or parts of speech) gram- 
matically 1530. 3. Gram. To analyse the 
grammatical construction of a sentence, add- 
a nenereary, a word for word translation; 
e Sos, to translate a passage orally 
Les so intr, (for pass.) 4. trans. To give 

sense or meaning of; to take in a specified 
way ME. 5, transf. To interpret, put a con- 
struction on (actions, things, or persons) 
E 6. To deduce; to infer 1450. Also 


2. The verb hearken is construed with to, 

à , unto 

(eed), 3. He cannot c. a Greek author MACAULAY. 
5 ne crabbed question more to c. or vulgo conster 
pua. Authority is of very little use in 
h nenung an unskilfully drawn will 1885. 5. To 
fi, es pa Mnt 1833. Hence Co'nstrue 
1 onstruing ; 5 
Cònstruer. Construing Mab enon 
s Co'mnstuprate, v. 1550. [-constuprat-, 
P^ ppl. stem of L. constuprare, t. com CON- + 
mel, qu. D stuprum defilement. See 
] violate, H c J 
spe ravish. Hence + Con 


Consubsi'st, v. [See Con-.] i 
lst together, od ON-.] intr, To sub: 


,Consubstantial (konsvbstee-nfal), a. 1483. 
dU d consubstantialis (Tertullian), tr. 
a nes wos; see CON-, SUBSTANTIAL, and 
Suo e RN Of one and the same sub- 
nce; thi i 
0 tr quis ab: e same in substance. 
e. .is consubstancial, th: yt 

of cial, that is to saye, he is 
1590. Here and substaunce with the ather 
ofi conset ce Consubsta‘ntialism, the doctrine 
She De ntiation. Consubsta'ntialist, one 
| prata p a us 
lo ; one who holds the 
Fora of consubstantiation. Consubsta'nti- 
 Consubsta'ntia-lity, 1526. [-eccl. L. 
P ges nation (Cassiodorus), f. as prec.; 
tity of ERE - (O)Fr. consubstantialité.] Iden- 

Y (ea esp. of the three Persons of 
Our Lord's. 
DE ES ords no and Coeternity with the Father 


1507 substantiate (kọnsvbstæ-nfie't), v. 
pes tad ean from late L. consubstantiatus 
PORE Gr. óuoosows (cf. med.L. consub- 
ians Mn See CONSUBSTANTIAL, -ATE?.] 

. To unite in one common substance. 


intr, wanes 
tion rs, | 2 To believe in consubstantia- 
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1. It [Gold] is not easily consubstantiated with 
us 1651. 2. The consubstantiating Church and 
Priest Refuse communion to the Calvinist DRY- 
DEN. So Consubstantiate ppl. a. made one in 
substance. 

Consubstantiation (ko:nspbste:nji i£'-fon). 
1597. [- mod.L. consubstantiatio, a Reforma- 
tion word, after trans(s)ubstantiatio 'TRANSUB- 
STANTIATION.] 1. The doctrine of the real 
substantial presence of the body and blood 
of Christ together with the bread and wine 
in the Eucharist, as dist. from transubstan- 
tiation. (A term used controversially to de- 
signate the Lutheran view, but not accepted 
by Lutherans.) +2. A rendering consub- 
stantial —1774. Hence Consubstantia-- 
tionist, one who holds the doctrine of c. 

t Consue'te, a. ME. [- L. consuetus, pa. 
pple. of consuescere accustom, use; see 
next.) Accustomed —1056. 

Consuetude (kọ nswitiud). ME. [- OFr. 
consuetude or L. consuetudo, f. consuetus; 
see CONSUETE, -TUDE.] 1. Custom, usage, 
habit. (Chiefly Sc.) 2. Familiarity ; social 
intercourse. [So in L.] 1803. 

1. The lawis and consuetudes of the burgh 1575. 
Hence Consuetu:dinal a. and sb. = next. 


Consuetudinary (kénswitid-dinari). 1494. 
[- med.L. consuetudinarium, subst. use of n. 
of late L. consuetudinarius adj.; see prec., 
-ARY!.] adj. Customary 1590. sb. A manual of 
customs or usages, local or particular to some 
body. Cf. ORDINARY. 

Consul (konsU), sb. ME. [-L. consul 
‘nominatus qui consularet populum et 
senatum’ (Varro), rel. to consultare; see 
CowsuLT. 1. The title of the two annually 
elected magistrates who exercised conjointly 
supreme authority in the Roman Republic. 
2. Hence, a title for the three chief magi- 
strates of the French Republio, from. 1799 to 
1804. 3. Used by medieval Latin writers as 
— comes, count, earl. Obs. exc. Hisl. 1494. 
t 4. A member of a council —1753. +5. English 
appellation of various foreign officials and 
magistrates, e.g. the savii of Venice —1757. 
6. Hence: An agent commissioned by & 
sovereign state to reside in a foreign town or 
port, to protect the interests of its subjects 
there, and to watch over its commercial 
rights and privileges. So C.-general, Vice-C. 
(The ordinary current sense.) 1599. Also 


transf. 

2. The late discussion with the First Consul 1802. 
3. The Sherife was deputy of the Consull or Earle 
Coge. 5. Many of the Consuls, rais'd and 
met, Are at the Dukes already Oth. 1. ii. 43. The 
consuls of the district waited on her to offer her a 
guard 1787. Hence Co'nsulage, consular charge 
or dues. Co'nsuless, the wife ofa c. Consul- 
Ship, the office, or term of office, ofac. 

Consular (ko'nsiuliz), a. (sb.) ME. [-L. 
consularis, f. consul; see -AR?.} 1. Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of a consul 1533. 
var. Co:nsulary. 2. sb. A man of consular 
rank. 

Consulate (ko:nsiulét, -sdlét). ME. [-L. 
consulatus, t. consul; see CONSUL, -ATEL] 1. 
Consular government; the office, dignity, or 
position of the consuls. 2. The consular 
government in France, and its period (1799— 
1804. 3. The office or establishment of & 


consul 1702. 


sulter — L. 
pa. ppl. stem of consulere take counsel] 1. 
intr. To take counsel 
confer 1565. +2. trans. 
deliberate upon, consider 1708. + 3. To take 
counsel to bring about; to plan, devise, con- 
trive —1058. 4. To provide for by consulta- 
tion; to have an eye to. [L. consulere alicui.] 
1658. 5. To ask advice of, seek counsel from ; 
to have recourse to for instruction or pro- 
fessional advice 1635 ; spec. to refer to (a book 
or author) 1635. 

1. Come Gentlemen, Let vs c. vpon to morrowes 
Businesse Rich. IIT, V. iii. 45. Phr. C. with: to take 
counsel with (a person, & book, etc.). 2. Many 
things were then consulted for the future CLAREN- 
DON. 3. Thou hast consulted shame to thy house 
Hab.2:10. 4. Every man. . Consulted soberly his 
private good DRYDEN. 5. To c. a practitioner 
1878, the writings of learned men BERKELEY. fig. 
To c. one's pillow: see PILLOW. Hence Co:nsul- 
tee", a person consulted. Consulter, -or, one 
who consults. 


CONSUME 


Consult (kénsv'lt, ko-nsplt) sb. Obs. exc. 
Hist, 1533. [- Fr. consulte = It., Sp., med.L. 
consulta, subst. use of fem. of L. consultus, 
pa. pple. of consulere; see prec. In sense 3 
repr. L. consultum.] 1. The action of con- 
sulting; consultation 1560. 2. A meeting for 
consultation; in 17th c. often spec. a cabal 
1684. 3. Rom. Hist. A decree of the senate. 
[L. senatus consultum.] 1533. 

1. Seen In close c. POPE. Their consults produced 
resolutions of violence CARTE. 2. At a c. of the 
Jesuits in London SCOTT. 

|| Consulta (konsultă). 1768. [It. and Sp.; 
cf. prec.) A meeting of council (It., Sp., or 
Pg.); the minutes of such a meeting. 

Consultant (kónsp-tünt) 1697. 
— Fr. consultant; see CONSULT V., 
One who consults (an oracle). 2. A consult- 
ing physician, engineer, etc. 1878. 

Consultary, obs. f. CONSULTORY. 

Consultation (kensvlté-fon). ME. [- 
(O)Fr. consultation or L. consullatio, f. con- 
sultat-, pa. ppl. stem of consultare; see CoN- 
SULT v., -I0N.] 1. The action of consulting or 
taking counsel together; deliberation, con- 
ference 1548. 2. A conference in which the 
parties, e.g. lawyers or medical practitioners, 
consult and deliberate 1425. 3, The action of 
consulting (a book) 1751. 4. Law. A writ by 
which a cause having been removed by pro- 
hibition out of the ecclesiastical court to 
another, is returned thither again 1548. 

1. If bishops did often use. .the help of mutual 
c. HOOKER. 

Consultative (konsp-ltütiv), a. 1583. If. 
CONSULT v. + -ATIVE.] Of or pertaining to 
consultation; deliberative, advisory. 

‘To have a consultatiue. .voice onely 1583. 

Consultatory (kónsp-tüteri) a. 1000. [- 
late L. consullatorius, f. consultat-; see Con- 
SULTATION, -oRY?.] Pertaining to or serving 
for consultation (e.g. of an oracle, ete.); con- 
sultative. 

Consulting, ppl. a. 1796. 
That consults or asks advice. 

C. physician, engineer, etc.: one who makes a 
business of giving professional advice. [Fr. 
médecin consultant; from obs. sense of consulter to 
give (professional) counsel.] 

+ Consu'ltive, a. 1616. [— med.L. consulti- 
vus (XIV); see CONSULT V., -IvE.] Having the 
function of counselling or consulting; con- 


[prob. 
NT.) 


[See -1NG*.] 


sultative —1823; deliberate. JER. TAYLOR. 
Hence t Consu'Itively adv. (= L. consulto). 
+Consu'lto. 1659. [-Sp., It. consulta. 
CowsuuTA; for the var. -to, cf. -ADO.] = 
CONSULTA —1670. 

Consultory (kğnsv'ltəri), a. 1 Obs. 1616. 


[f. CONSULT(ATION + -ory*.] Relating to con- 
sultation (e.g. of an oracle, ete.); advisory. 

Consumable (kónsiü-máb'D, a. 1041. If. 
CONSUME v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being con- 
sumed by fire, etc.; suited for consumption 
as food, etc. As sb. pl. Articles of consump- 
tion 1802. 

+ Consuma‘tion. 
sumacion, f. consumer; 
1. Destruction —1632. 
SUMPTION 1551. 

Consume (kónsiü-m), v.! ME. [- (partly 
through Fr. consumer) L. consumere, f. com 
Cox- + sumere take.] 1. trans. To make away 
with, destroy, as by fire, evaporation, + de- 
composition, t disease, or the like, Also fig. 
2. To waste, squander 1460. 3. To use up 
1527; esp. to eat up, drink up 1587. 4. To 
take up, spend, waste (time) 1533. 5. intr. To 
waste away 1526; to burn away 1591. 

1. To c. the remains in the forum MERIVALE. As 
the cloud is consumed Job 7:9. The rest were 
consumed either by Poverty or Diseases MANLEY. 
pass. to be ‘eaten up’ with (envy, etc.). 2. Caste 
her a-way & c. her goodes 1530. 4. To c. the best 
years of one’s life in custod; HALLAM. 5. Their 
beauty shall c. in the graue Ps. 49:14. 

Hence Consu:med ppl. a. used up; + wasted 
with disease; + = ‘confounded’, as a term of 
dislike. Consu*medly adv. excessively, hugely. 
(App. at first = confoundedly.) Consu'ming-ly 
ady., -ness. 

+Consu'me, v.* 1488. [- Fr. consumer, 
var. of consummer, consommer — L. consum- 
mare; see CONSUMMATE v.] trans. To accom- 
plish, complete —1541. 


1551. [- OFr. con- 
see next, -ATION.] 
2. The disease CON- 


CONSUMER 


Consumer (kónsig-mo1). 1535. [f. CON- 
SUME v.' + -ER'.] He who or that which con- 
sumes; in Pol. Econ. opposed to producer. 

Every man is a c. and ought to be a producer 
EMERSON. 

Consummate (kónsp:mét, ko-nspmét), a. 
1471. [- L. consummatus, pa. pple. of con- 
summare; see next, -ATE*.] +1. as pa. pple. 
Completed, perfected —1832; of marriage: 
Consummated -1765. 2. adj. Complete, 
perfect 1527; supremely qualified 1643; 
supreme; utmost 1526. 

2. Last the bright c. floure MILT. P.L. v. 481. 
The c. hypocrite MACAULAY. C. happiness 
Worpsw. Hence Consummately adv. 

Consummate (ko-nsime't, kónsp:me!t), v. 
1530. [-conswmmat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
consummare, f. com CON- + summa SUM, 
summus highest, utmost, supreme ; see -ATE?.] 
1. trans. To bring to completion; to accom- 
plish, fulfil, complete, finish. 2. To complete 
marriage by sexual intercourse 1540. Also 
«absol. t 3. To make perfect —1678. Also intr. 
(for refl.) 

1. God also consummated the Universe in six 
days Ray. Hence Co'nsummative, consu:m- 
mative a. tending to c. ; completory, final. Co'n- 
summator. 

Consummation (konsómé*[on) ME. [- 
(O)Fr. consommation or L. consummatio, t. as 
prec.; see -ION.] 1, The action of consum- 
mating (see CONSUMMATE, v. 1, 2). 2. Comple- 
tion, conclusion, as an event or condition; 
end, death 1475. 3. The action of perfecting; 
perfection, acme 1526. 

1. Between the beginning and c. or finishing of it 
1605. She would have the wedding before c. FAR- 
QUHAR. 2. "Tis a c. Deuoutly to be wish'd Haml. 
III. i. 63. Quiet consumation haue, And renowned 
be thy graue Cymb. IV. ii. 280. The general c. of all 
things PRIESTLEY, 

t Consu'mpt, ppl. a. ME. only. [-L. 
consumptus, pa. pple. of consumere CONSUME.) 
Consumed; as pple. and adj. 

Consumption (kóns»mPfon. ME. [= 
(O)Fr. consomption — L. consumptio, f. con- 
sumpt- pa. ppl. stem of consumere; see CON- 
SUME v.!, -ION.] 1. The action or fact of con- 
suming by use, waste, etc. (see CONSUME v.). 
2. Decay, wasting away, or wearing out; 
waste 1513. 3. Wasting of the body by 
disease; a wasting disease; now applied spec. 
to pulmonary consumption ME. Also fig. 
4. Pol. Econ. The destructive employment of 
industrial products; the amount of them 
consumed 1662. 

1. Till the c. of the world Foxe. The c. of heat in 
mechanical work TYNDALL. 2. The C. of a Man's 


Estate 1691. 4. Increased price will cause a. 
diminished c. 1832. This immense home c. 
MoCULLOGR. 


Hence t Consuimptioner, con- 
sumer, t Consu'mptionish, phthisical. 

Consumptive (kónsp-mPtiv). 1647. [- med. 
L. consumptivus, f. as prec.; seo -IVE. Cf. 
«O)Fr. consomplif.] 

A. adj. 1. Having à tendenoy to consume; 
destructive 1064. t 2. Charaoterized by be- 
ing consumed -1664. 3. Affected by wasting 
disease ; sickly, reduced 1655. 4. spec. Relat- 
ing or belonging to, or affected by, phthisis 
1660. 5. Comm. Of or for consumption of 
produce 1864. 

1. Too c. of time EVELYN. 2. C. offerings to 
Saints JER. TAYLOR. 4. A c. Cough WESLEY, 
patient 1757. 5. Phr. A c. demand: a demand for 
purposes of c., not a speculative demand. 

B. sb. [the adj. used ellipt.] f 1. A con- 
sumptive or corrosive agent —1758. 2. A 
consumptive person 1666. 

Hence Consu'mptive-ly adv., -ness. 

+ Co'nsy. ME. only. [ME. concy prob. an 
alternate sp. of consy, a misreading of confy, 
var. of confit (M.E.D.). See CoMFIT.] Cookery. 
An ancient mode of cooking capons cut into 
small pieces, stewed, seasoned, and coloured 
with saffron. 

Contabescent (kontübe:sént), a. 1868. 
[7 contabescent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. con- 
tabescere waste away; see -ENT.] Wasting 
away, atrophied; in Bot. characterized by 
suppression of pollen in the anthers of 
flowers. Hence Contabe'scence. 

Contact (ko:nt&kt). 1626. [- L. contactus, 
f. contact-, pa. ppl. stem of contingere touch 
closely, border on, f. com CON- + tangere 
touch. Cf. Fr. contact.] 1. The state or con- 
dition of touching. Also transf. and fig. 2. 
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Math. The meeting of two curves (or surfaces) 
at à point so as to have a common tangent 
(or tangent plane) at that point 1660. 3. Geol. 
‘The plane between two adjacent bodies of 
dissimilar rock’ (Raymond) 1881. 

1. Phr. To make or break c. : to complete or inter- 
rupt an electric circuit. 7o come in c. with: to 
meet, come across. Comb.: c.-level, an instru- 
ment in which a form of spirit-level is used to 
determine minute differences of length; -mine, 
a mine which explodes by c. Hence Co'ntact v. 
to bring or come into, or be in, c. (rare, techn.). 
Conta:ctual a. of or relating to c. (rare). 

Contarctile, a. rare. 1882. [f. CONTACT + 
-ILE.] Relating to contact and the sensation 
of contact. 

f Conta:ction. 1612. [f. CoN- (intensive) + 
TacTION.] The action of touching —1682. 

|| Contadino (kontadino). It. pl. -ini. 
1630. [It., f. contado county; cf. -INE*.] An 
Italian peasant. Hence || Contadi-na fem.; 
pl. -ine. 

Contagion (kónté'-dson) ME. [- L. con- 
tagio, ft. com CON- + *lag-, base of tangere 
touch. Of. Fr. contagion.) 1. The com- 
munication of disease from body to body by 
contact direct or mediate 1535; contagious in- 
fluence 1596. 2. A plague or pestilence ME. 
3. = CoNTAGIUM 2. 1603; concr. a poison that 
infects the blood. poet. 1602. 4. fig. Conta- 
gious influence ME.; moral corruption 1533. 

1. The Jewish Nation. .to avoid c. or pollution, 
in time of pestilence, burnt the bodies of their 
friends SIR T. BROWNE. To dare the vile c. of the 
night Jul. C. 11. i. 205. 2. That terrible c. known. 
as the Black Death 1856. 3. concr, Ile touch m; 
point With this c. [a poisonous ointment] Haml. 
Iv. vii. 148. 4. The c. of fanaticism GIBBON, of 
example FROUDE. A few eminent men..were 
exempt from the general c. MACAULAY. 
Conta'gioned ppl. a. affected by c. Cont 
ist, one who believes that certai 
plague, etc., are contagious. 

Contagious (kónté*-dsos) a. ME. [-late 
L. contagiosus, f. as prec.; see -0US.] 1. Of 
the nature of or characterized by contagion. 
Also fig. 2. Of diseases: Communicable by 
contact ME. 3. Tainted with and com- 
municating contagion 1586. 4. fig. Apt to be 
communicated from one to another 1660. t 5 
Apt to breed or infect with disease —1792. 
t 6. Pernicious, noxious —1653. 

1. The c. vices of the court SOUTHEY. 2. The 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 1878. Times. 
3. The absorption of. . bile, milk, c. matters 1813. 
4. I see this Folly is c. SHADWELL, 5. Noisom and 
€. Vapours Ray. 6. C. weather HAKLUYT. A c. 
broode of Scismatickes WEEVER. Hence Con- 
ta'gious-ly adv., -ness. 

|| Contagium (kénté'-dgiim). Pl. -ia. 1054. 
[L. var. form of contagio CowTAGION.] + 1, = 
CONTAGION. 2. spec. The supposed substance 
by MSS a contagious disease is transmitted 
1870. 

Contain (kénté‘-n), v. [ME. conteine, -tene, 

repr. tonic stem of (O)Fr. contenir :— L., con- 
tinére, f. com CON- + tenére hold.] 1. trans. 
To HoLp. 2. To comprise; to have in it ME. 
3. +To measure —1703; to be equal to ME. 
14. To take up, occupy —1736. 5. To enclose. 
Obs. exc. pass. ME. t6. To hold together 
-1579. f 7. To keep under control, restrain, 
restrict, confine; to retain —1831. Also refi. 
8. refl. or intr. To restrain oneself; f spec. to 
be continent, keep oneself in chastity ME. 
1. This pot contayneth eyght quartes PALSGR. 2. 
And Grandsires Grandsons the long List contains 
DRYDEN. The rock. .contains a good deal of iron 
TYNDALL. 3. A pound avoirdupois contains 7000 
grains 1893. 5. That part conteined betweene the 
French Seas POWEL. 8. But if they cannot con- 
teine, let them marry 1 Cor. 7:9. Hence Con- 
tal-nable a. that can be contained. Contai'ner. 
Contai‘nment (rare), the action or fact of con- 
taining; holding; restraint; CONTENEMENT. 

Contaminate (kénte-minét), ppl. a. arch. 
1552. [- L. contaminatus, pa. pple. of con- 
laminare; see next, -ATE*.] Contaminated, 
defiled. 

Contaminate (kénte-mine't), v. 1526. [- 
contaminat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. contaminare, 
f. contamen, -min-, contact, pollution, f. *tag-, 
base of tangere touch; cf. CONTAGION. See 
-ATE*.] trans. To render impure by contact 
or mixture; to corrupt, defile, pollute, sully, 
taint, infect. 

Shall we now C. our fingers with base bribes 
Jul. C. Iv. iii. 24. Air that is contaminated by 
respiration SULLIVAN. Hence Conta:minartion, 


CONTEMPLATIVE 


the action of contaminating or state of being 
contaminated; that which contaminates, Con" 
ta'minative a. causing contamination. Con- 
ta'minator. So 1 Conta-minous a. infectious, 

Contango (kónte-ngo) 1853. [perh. arbi- 
trary formation on the anal. of L. 1st, preg, 
sing. in -6, poss. with the notion '*(I) make 
contingent] Stock Exchange. The percent- 
age which the buyer of stock pays to the 
seller to postpone transfer to the next. settling- 
day; opp. to BACK WARDATION. Conta'ngo v. 
to pay c. on (stocks or shares). 

t Cornteck, sb. [ME. contek — AF Yr. contek 
of unc. origin.] Strife or debate at law; dis- 
cord; contumely —1618. 

Contek with bloody knyf, and scharp manace 
CHAUCER. So f Conte'ck v. to contend. t Con- 
tecker, one who contends. 

t Conte'ction. [- late L. contectio (Augus- 
tine), f. contect-, pa. ppl. stem of contegere 
cover up; see -ION.) Covering up. Sm T, 
BROWNE. 

Contemn (kónte-m), v. 1450. [- OFr. con- 
temner or L. contemnere, i. com CON- + 
temnere despise. Now chiefly a literary word.] 
trans. To treat as of small value, view with 
contempt; to slight, scorn, disdain, despise. 

I haue done pennance for contemning Loue Two 
Gent. 11. iv. 129. Mr. Cooper contemned my lords’ 
order, and would not obey it MRS. HUTCHINSON. 
Hence Contemner, -or. Conte'mningly adv, 

Conte:mper, v. ? Obs. 1579. [- Fr. teon- 
tempérer or L. contemperare temper by mix- 
ing; see CoN-, TEMPER v.] 1. To mingle to- 
gether. 2. To moderate, quality 1005. 3. To 
adjust (fo) by tempering 1600. 

3. He contempereth his phrases to our capacitle 
1600. Hence t Conte-mperament, the action of 
contempering or condition of being contempered. 

f Conte'mperate, v. 1605. [f. L. contem- 
perat- ppl. stem; see prec.) 1. trans. To 
blend together 1655. 2. — CONTEMPER 2. 
—1700. 3. — CONTEMPER 3. —1713. 

2. To c. the Acrimony of the Blood 1711. 
Hence t Contempera:tion, a blending together; 
blended condition; the action of tempering or 
moderating; adjustment; compromise. 

Conte'mperature, Now rare. 1507. [var. 
of fcontemperalion, after TEMPERATURE.) A 
blending together; the product of such 
blending; harmonious mixture. 

"Whether colour be a quality emergent from the 
different c. of the elements SOUTH. 

l| Contempla‘men, rare. 1678. [mod.L. f. 
coniemplari; cf. cerlamen, etc.) An object of 
contemplation. 

Contemplant (kénte-mplant), a. 1794. [= 
contemplant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. contem- 
plari; see next, -ANT.] That contemplates. 

Contemplate (ke-ntémple't, kénte-mple't), 
v. 1592. [-contemplat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
contemplari, f. com CON- + lemplum, open 
space for observation, temple; see -ATE*] 
1, trans. To look at with continued atten- 
tion, gaze upon, observe, BEHOLD 1605. 2. To 
view mentally; to meditate upon, ponder, 
study 1594. 3. To consider in a certain aspect, 
regard 1799. 4. To have in view; to expoct, 
take into account as a contingency 1792; to 
purpose 1816. 5. inir. To be occupied in 
contemplation; to meditate, muse 1592. 

1. The day whereon God did rest and c. his own 
works BACON. 2. C. all this work of Time TENNY- 
son, 3. To c. a bill with satisfaction 1844. " 
Their opinions, however, c. the employment oí 
force 1807. 5. 5o many Houres, must I C. 3 Hen. 
VI, 11. v. 33. 

Hence Contemplatingly adv, 

Contemplation — (kontémplé'-fon). m 
[-(O)Fr. contemplation — L. contemplatio, f. 
as prec. : see -I0N.] 1. The action of beholding 
1480. 2. The action of mentally viewing; 
attentive consideration, study; meditation 
ME. 3. spec. Religious musing ME. 4. ellipl. 
Matter for contemplation 1725. 5. The action 
of taking into account; consideration, Te- 
gard; view 1450. 6. Prospect, expectation; 
intention 1659. 

2. The sundrie c. of my trauells A.Y.L. IV. i. A: 
3. In contemplacion and prayer CAXTON. EO 
the c. of our prayers 1536. In c. of law 181 
6. In c.: in view (as a contingency, or an end) 

Conte'mplatist. Obsol. 1609. If. e. 
PLATE + -Ist.] One given to contemplatio! ü 

Contemplative (kónte-mplütiv). MEA 
(O)Fr. contemplatif, ive, or L. contemplativus; 
see CONTEMPLATE, -IVE.] 


CONTEMPLATOR 


to contemplation; međi- 
. 2. Characterized by, 
ding to, contemplation ME. 3. Opp. 


to active ME. " 

make a contemplatiue Ideotof 
Dep. 23. 2. Fix'd and c. their looks, 
Still turning over Nature's books DENHAM. 3. 
Wr . whether the contemplatiue, or the 
actiue life doe excell SIDNEY. Phr. C. of: con- 
templating. Hence Conte'mplative-ly adv., 
Ba. A person devoted to religious medita- 
tion; one who leads the contemplative life 
(ko-xntémpleitex) 1607. [= 
CONTEMPLATE, -OR 2); 
One who contem- 


ME. 

Contemplator 
p. contemplalor (see 
partly f. CONTEMPLATE.) 


plates. » 
t Conte'mple, v. 1502. [= (O)Fr. contem- 
=L. contemplari; see CONTEMPLATE.] To 
CONTEMPLATE -1605. 
Contemporaneity (kénte:mporint Iti). Also 
erron. cot-. [f. next + -ITY. Cf. Fr. con- 
lemporanéité.] 1772. = Contemporaneousness. 
Contemporaneous (konte:mporé! -nias), a. 
Also erron. cot-. 1656. (f. L. contemporaneus 
(t. com CoN- + tempus, tempor- time) + -0US.] 
1. Existing or occurring at the same time. 2. 
Of the same historical or geological period 


1833. 

1. Strictly c. testimony J. H. NEWMAN. 2. 
‘Tumuli of the stone period believed to be c. with 
the mounds LYELL. vars. f Contemporane, 
fContempora:nean. Hence Contempora'ne- 
ous-ly adv., -ness. 

Contemporary (kónte-mpórüri). Also cot- 
(‘a downright barbarism” Bentley). 1631. [- 
med.L. confemporarius, f. com CON- + tem- 
pus, tempor- time, after L. contemporaneus 
(see prec.) and late L. contemporalis (see 
Con-, TEMPORAL); see -ARY *.] 

A. adj. 1. Living, existing, or occurring to- 
gethor in time. 2. Equal in age, coeval 
1007. 3. Occurring at the same moment of 
time, or during the same period; contem- 
Poraneous, simultaneous 1656. 

1. Writers c. with the events they write of M. 
PATTISON. 2. A neighbouring Wood born with 
himself he sees, And loves his old c. Trees COWLEY. 
B. sb. One who lives at the same time with 
another or others 1646. Also transf. of jour- 
nals, ete, 

Contemporize (kénte-mporeiz), v. 1646. 
[t. late L. contemporare (whence tcontemporate 
(xvi) synchronize) + -Izt.] To synchronize 
or cause to synchronize. So t Contem- 
porate v. to synchronize. 

Contempt (kénte-m?t), sb. ME. [- L. con- 
foros, f. contempl-, pa. ppl. stem of con- 
Du CowTEMN.] 1. The action of contemn- 
ing or despising; the mental attitude in 
Which a thing is considered as of little 
account, or as vile and worthless. 2. The 
aon of being contemned or despised ; 
Se Onour, disgrace 1450. f 3. = Object of 
p ntempt —1832. 4. Law. Disobedience or 
inm disrespect to the authority or lawful 
Ane anda of the sovereign, the privileges of 
bod [ouses of Parliament or other legislative 
fe and esp. action of any kind that inter- 
Tantik with the proper administration of 
iN ice by the various courts of law; in this 
ewes called C. of Court 1621. 

Wil got ad c. of what the public esteemeth 
cast at hi KELEY. All the contempts they could 
INSON m were their shame not his MRS. HUTCH- 
frio ol Jeh He would like to bring military glory 
having e 4. Phr. In c.: in the position of 
self. Hen. mitted c., and not having purged him- 
te'mpth ce t Conte*mpt v. to contemn. + Con- 
du ul a. contemptuous, contemptible. 
(Gontemptible (könte-m’tib”), a. ME. [- 
iA E contemptible or late I. contemptibilis ; 
only [3H -IBLE.] 1. To be despised; worthy 
cones contempt; despicable.. 2. Exhibiting 
dens i ;fullof contempt. Obs. in educated 

1; So small and c. an Ani 
M n im; .2. 
Els very possible heel Mna RE LET, 
tempio" Much Ado 1t. iii. 187. Hence Con- 
Conte ty, the quality or fact of being c. 
Cini Conte-mptibly adv. 
fru femptunus (kónte-mPtiu,os) a. 1529. 
Eques . contemptuosus, f. L. contemptus ; 

'NTEMPT, -UOUS.] 1. Showing contempt. 


disdainful, i 
, scornful, insi = 
temptible i00: ‘ul, insolent 1595. + 2. Con 
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1. Satan with c. brow MILT. P.L. 1v. 885. An air 
of c. indifference GEO. ELIOT. 2. C. base-borne 
Callot as she is 2 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 86, Hence Con- 
te-mptuous-ly adv., -ness. 

Contend (kénte-nd), v. Pa. t. contended ; 
tcontent. 1514. [- OFr. contendre or L. 
contendere, f. com CoN- + tendere stretch.] 
+ 1. intr. To strive earnestly ; to endeavour, 
to struggle 1820. 2. To strive in opposition ; 
to engage in conflict or strife; to fight 1529. 
Also transf. and fig. 3. To strive in argument 
or debate; to dispute keenly; to argue 1530. 
4. To compete, vie 1589. t 5. trans. To con- 
test, dispute (an object) 1697. */6. To urge 
one's course 1600. 

1. I have contended to bring in honest men 1659. 

. In Ambitious strength, I did C. against thy 


Mightier Haml. rv. i. 7. 3. Chymistry 
which name we do not c. 1071. This lasticity 
of ice] has been contended for by M. Agassiz 

YNDALL. 5. When Carthage sh: 
with Rome DRYDEN. Hence f Conte'ndent, one 
who contends. Conte'nder, one who contends or 
is given to contention. Conte'ndress (rare), à 
female contender; one who urges her way (Chap- 


man). 

t Contenement. 1502. [- OFr. contene- 
ment or med.L. contenementum; 80e Cox-, 
TENEMENT.] As tr. contenementum in Magna 
Carta: ? Holding, freehold; or 1 Property 
necessary to the freeman’s position 1818. 

Content (kénte-nt, kontent), sb.* 1481. 
[- med.L. contentum, pl contenta things 
contained, subst. use of n. of L. contentus, pa. 
pple. of continére Contain.) 1. Now only in 
pl. (with of or possessive); That which is con- 
tained (in a vessel or the like, a writing, & 
book, etc.). t2. Tenor, purport (of a docu- 
ment) 1007. 3. That which is contained in a 


cognition, of art, etc.) : opp. to the form 1845. 
4, Containing power (of a vessel, etc.); capa- 


The inner c. or meaning of words ‘WHITNEY. 4. 
Fifteen hundred strong ships of great C. BACON. 
5. The area or €. of the Rectangle BARROW. The 
solid c. and height of any Tree 1612. 

Content (kénte-nt), sb.* 1579. {immed. 
source obscure; perh. f. next as a shorter 
form equiv. to the earlier t contentation (XV) 
‘or contentment (Xv), and corresp. to Sp., Pg., 
It. contento.) 1. Satisfaction, pleasure; & 
contented condition. t2. Acceptance of 
conditions or circumstances, acquiescence 
-1752. +3. A satisfaction; pl. pleasures, 
delights —1716. 

1. In Concord and C. the Commons live, By no 
Divisions rent DRYDEN. I wish your Ladiship all 
hearts c. Merch. V. 111. iv. 42. 2. hr. T'o take upon 
c.: to accept without examination. ‘The sense they 
humbly take upon c. POPE. Hence Conte-ntful 
(now rare), full of c. + Contentless a. unsatisfied. 

Content (kénte-nt), a. (sb.) ME. [-(O)Fr. 
content :- L. contentus that is satisfied, pa. 
pple. of confinére fig. repress, restrain (cf. 
ConTAIN v. 7, 8).] 1. Having one's desires 
bounded by what one has; desiring nothing 
more, or nothing different; satisfied, con- 
tented. 2. Pleased, gratified (= Fr. content) 
now only in well c. (arch.) ME. + 3. Consent- 
ing, willing, ready —1709. b. ellipt. as an 
exclam.: = I am content —1820. C. In the 
House of Lords C. and Not C. = AYE and No 
in the House of Commons 1621. Hence as sb. 
jn pl. Those who vote ‘Content’ 17... 

1. I haue learned in whatsoeuer state I am, there- 

UICE S ab 
. 3c e House m divi 
CUM ding. .C. 84, Not C. 23. 

ME. [-(O)Fr. con- 
contentare, f. conten- 
tus (see prec:).] 
stop complaint’ (J.); to be enough for; tto 
please, gratify 1477. 
refl. To be satisfied 
action 1538. f 3 To satisfy, 
remunerate —1822. 

1. Pylate willinge to c. the people, loused Barra- 
bas TINDALE Mark 15:16. Two Gent. YII. i. 93. 
2. [He] contents himself with reporting the results 
of other scholars MAX-MÜLLER. 3. To c. a dette 


CONTEST 


1433, the workeman for his paynes USSHER. 
Hence Conte'ntable a. satisfactory; able to be 
contented. Conte'nted ppl. a. satisfied; willing 
to put up with something; 1 willing (to do some- 
Dos Conte:nted-ly adv., -ness. Con- 
te-ntive a. fitted to.c. 

Contenta‘tion. 1494. [- med.L. contenta- 
tio, f. contentat-, pa. ppl. stem of conten- 
lare; see prec., -ION. Cf. OFr. conientacion.] 
t The action of satisfying; t the fact of be- 
ing satisfied ; satisfied condition (arch.). 

Contention (kóntemnjon) ME. [-(O)Fr. 
contention or L. contentio, f. content-, pa. ppl. 
stem of contendere; see CONTEND, -I0N.] 1. 
The action of straining or striving earnestly ; 
effort, endeavour (arch.) 1580. 2. Strife, dis- 
pute, verbal controversy ME. 3. Competi- 
tion 1576; t the matter in competition 1712. 
4, That which is contended for in argument; 
the point or thesis which a person strives to 
make good 1635. T t 5. = CONTENTATION 
1579. 

2. A great matter in contencion & debate be- 
twene them MORE. Bone of c.: see BONE. The lot 
causeth contentions to cease Prov. 18:18. 3. A 
kinde c., and emulation of aymiable Vertue 1633. 
4. This then is your c.—that [etc.] W. BLACK. 
Hence Conte'ntional a. of the nature or charac- 
terofc. t Conte'ntioner, one given to c. 

Contentious (kóntenfos), a. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
contentieux — L. contentiosus; see CONTEN- 
TION, -0Us.] 1. Given to contention; prone to 
strife or dispute; quarrelsome 1533. Also 
transf. 2. Characterized by or involving 
contention ME. 3. Law. Of or pertaining to 
differences between contending parties 1483. 

1. To dwell..with a c. and angry woman Prov. 
21:19, transf. This c. storme Lear TI. iv, 6. 2. 
Forbearing to raise c. issues GLADSTONE. 3. Phr. 
C. jurisdiction: right of jurisdiction in causes 
between contending parties. Conte'ntious-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Contentment (kóntemntment). 1474. [- Fr- 
contentement, 1. contenter; see CONTENT v., 
-wENT. In Eng. chiefly a noun of quality, as 
if = contentedness.) 1. The action of satis- 
fying; the process of being satisfied ; satisfac- 
tion (arch.). 2. The fact, condition, or quality 
of being contented; contentedness. (The 
usual mod. sense.) 1597. + 3. Pleasure, grati- 
fication 1795; a pleasure —1092. 

1. The guests took their leave. .to the c. of mine 
host Scorr. 2. Godlinesse with c. is great gaine 
1 Tim. 6:6. 3. As for reading, I am past that c. 
LADY RUSSELL, 

Contents ; see CONTENT sb.* 

t Contenu, co'ntinue. 1477. [7 Fr. con- 
tenu, -ue, subst. use of pa. pple. of contenir 
CowTAIN.] = CONTENT sb.* 2. 

Conte'rminable, a. rare. 
v. end together (- Fr. conterminer) + 
Liable to end together. WOTTON. 

Conterminal (künt$1minàl) a. 1802. [var. 
of ConTERMINOUS with substitution of suffix 
-AL'.] 1. = CowTERMINOUS 1. 2. Entom. 
Attached end to end. 

Conterminant (kóntS-mminünt), a. 1640. 
|f. teontermine v. + -ANT; cf. CONTERMIN- 
ABLE.) t 1. = CONTERMINOUS 1. 2. Terminat- 
ing together (in time). LAMB. 

Conterminate (kónt9-xminét), a. 1578. [— 
late L. conterminatus, pa. pple. of conter- 
minare; see next, -ATE*.] = CONTERMINOUS. 

+ Conte'rminate, v. 1637. [— conterminat- , 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. conterminare, f. con- 
terminus; see CONTERMINOUS, -ATE*.] To end 
together —1709. Hence t Contermina‘tion. 

Conterminous (kónt3-zminos), a. 1031. [f. 
L. conterminus (f. com CON- + terminus 
boundary) + -ovs.] 1. Having a common 
2. Meeting at 
their ends 1734. 3, Exactly coextensive 
1817. 

1. The side of Germany c. to France 1878. 

+ Conterra-neous, a. 1044. [f. L. con- 
terraneus (f. com CoN- + terra land) + -0US.] 
Of or belonging to the same country —1711. 
var. t Conterra‘nean. 

+ Contessera'tion. 1620. [-late L. con- 
tesseratio (Tertullian), f. contesserare; see 
Con-, TESSERA, -I0N.] 1. Contraction of friend- 
ship by means of the divided tessera, ete. 2. 
[L. tessera a chequer.] A mosaic 1671. 

2. So unusual a c. of elegancies 1671. 

+ Contest, sb.' 1551. [— med.L. contestis 
fellow witness, f. L. com CON- + lestis wit- 
ness.] A joint witness —1002. 


[f. t contermine 
-ABLE.] 


CONTEST 


Contest (kontest), sb. 1643. [- CONTEST 
v., or Fr. conteste, f. contester CONTEST v.] 1. 
Strife in argument, keen controversy, de- 
bate. 2. Struggle for victory, for an object, 
etc.; conflict, strife, contention 1647. 3. 
Amicable conflict; competition 1647. 

1. Between Nose and Eyes a strange c. arose 
COWPER. 2. The assistance they could not hope to 
receive from Athens in their c. with the enemy 
THIRLWALL. 3. Musical contests JOWETT. 

Contest (kónte:st), v. 1579. [— L. contestari 
call to witness, introduce (a suit) by calling 
witnesses, set on foot (an action), f. com CoN- 
+ testari bear witness.] 

I. +1. trans. To swear to (a fact or state- 
ment) -1613. t2. To attest (rare) -1649. t3. 
To call to witness, adjure, charge, etc. —1621; 
intr, to bear witness —1609, 

IL. (f. L. contestari litem.) 1. intr. To con- 
tend (with or against) in argument ; to dispute 
keenly 1603. 2. trans. To argue (a point, etc.); 
to dispute, controvert, call in question 1663, 
3. intr. To contend (generally) 1618. 4. trans. 
To fight for; to dispute with arms 1626. 5. 
intr. To contend in rivalry, vie (with) 1607. 
6. trans. To contend for in emulation 1725. 

1. Inexplicable Thy Justice seems; yet to say 
truth, too late I thus c. MILT. P.L, x. 756. 2. To 
c. the right of the pope S. AUSTIN. 3. For Forms 
of Government let Fools c. Pore. 4. To c. the 
crown J. R. GREEN. 5. Of man, who dares in 
pomp with Jove c. POPE. 6. To c. a race 1832. 

Hence Conte'stable a. that may be contested. 
Conte'ster. 

Contestant (kónte-stánt). 1665. [— Fr. con- 
testant, pres. pple. of contester CONTEST v.; see 
-ANT. Cf. combatant.) One who takes part in 
& contest. 

t Contestate, v. rare. 1575. [— contestat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. contestari; see CONTEST v., 
-ATE *.] = CONTEST v. —1050. 

Contestation (kontesté-fon). 1548. [= L. 
contestatio, f. as prec., see -ION. Partly 
through Fr. contestation.) t 1. The action of 
calling or taking to witness, adjuration —1703. 
+ 2. Solemn asseveration —1642. 3. Disputa- 
tion or controversy; contention, conflict, 
emulation (now Sc.) 1580, 4. The contesting 
(of a point, claim, etc.) 1638; a contention 
1880. 

3. Weary with the contestations of certain 
Pleaders Sm T. Norra. Fire and water cannot, 
meet without a hissing c. T. ADAMS, A c. of honour 
and preferment HOBBES. 4. Phr. In c. : in dispute. 

t Conte'x, v. 1542. [-L. contexere; see 
next.] To weave or knit together —1684. var. 
f Context v. Hence t Context ppl. a. 
woven or knit together; var. t Conte'xted. 

Context (ko:ntékst) sb. ME. [-L. con- 
textus, f. contezt-, pa. ppl. stem of contexere 
weave together, f. com CON- + texere weave.] 
t 1. Construction of speech —1645. + 2. concr. 
A continuous text or composition —1641. t 3. 
The connection of the parts of a discourse 
—1641. 4. concr. The parts which immedi- 
ately precede or follow any particular pass- 
age or text and determine its meaning 1568. 
Also transf. and fig. 

4. To this I answer plainly according to all the 
light that the contexts afford in this matter 
1714. Hence Conte'xtual a. of or belonging to 
the c.; depending only on the c. Conte'xtually 

v. 

Contexture (kónte-kstiüi. Now rare. 
1603. [- Fr. contexture, prob. repr. med.L. 
*contextura; see CON-, TEXTURE.) 1, The 
action of weaving together; the being woven 
together; texture 1649. Also transf. and fig. 
2. A mass of things interwoven together 
1603; a fabric 1603. 3. The weaving together 
of words, sentences, etc., in connected com- 
position; the structure of a literary composi- 
tion; & connected passage 1603. 4. — Cow- 
TEXT 4. 1608. 

1, The profitable C. of the Silk-worm 1691. 
transf. He was not of any delicate c.; his limbs 
rather sturdy than dainty WOTTON (J.). 2. The 
most ingenious c. of truth and lies CHESTERF. 
Hence Conte'xtural a. Conte'xture v. to weave 
(rare). 

Conticent (ke-ntisént), a. rare. 1859. [- 
conticent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. conticére, f. 
com CON- + tacére be silent.] Keeping 
Silence, silent. 

The servants have left the room; the guests sit 
€. THACKERAY. 
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t Contignate, v. rare. [- contignat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. contignare, f. com CON- + 
fignum. building material, piece of timber. 
See -ATE*] trans. To join together with 
beams. HOWELL. 

Contignation (kentigné'-fon). arch. 1592. 
[- L. contignatio, t. as prec. ; see -ION.] 1. The 
joining together of beams or boards; joint- 
ing together 1630. 2. Any conjoined structure 
1634. 3, spec. A floor, storey, or stage 1592. 

1. fig. Linked by a c. into the edifice of France 
BURKE. 

fContiuate, a. ME. [- med.L. conti- 
guatus, t. L. contiguus ; see CONTIGUOUS, -ATE!.] 
Contiguous fo; in contact with 1632. 

Contiguity (kontigiu-ti) 1641. [-late L. 
contiguitas, t. L. contiguus; see next, -ITY. Cf. 
Fr. contiguité.] 1. The condition of being in 
contact; proximity. Also fig. t2. A con- 
tinuous mass 1784. 

1. Communicating expansion to all bodies in c. 
with it W. GROVE. C. in time or place HUME. 
2. Some boundless c. of shade COWPER. 

Contiguous (kónti:giu,os), a. 1611. [f. L. 
contiguus touching together (f. contingere, 
see CONTINGENT) + -0U&.] 1. Touching, in 
contact; adjoining. t+ 2. Continuous —1725. 
3. loosely. Neighbouring 1710. 

1. An heiress whose land lies c. to mine JOHNSON. 
Two c. Moments of Time HARTLEY. C. angles 

Math.): = adjacent angles. var. f Conti-gual. 

lence Conti*Quous-ly adv., -ness. 

Continence (kg-ntinéns). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
continence or L. continentia, f. continent-, 
pres. ppl. stem of continére restrain; see 
CONTAIN, -ENCE.] 1. Self-restraint. 2. spec. 
Self-restraint in the matter of sexual appe- 
tite, in the sense either of due moderation or 
(more frequently) of entire abstinence ME. 
3. Continuity 1726. 

1. He knows when to leave off, a c. which is prac- 
tised by few writers DRYDEN. 2, Chastity is either 
abstinence or c.: abstinence is that of virgins or 
widows; c. of married persons JER. TAYLOR. var. 
(in senses 1, 2) Co*ntinency. (Now rare.) 

Continent (ko-ntinént), a. ME. [—conti- 
nent-; see prec., -ENT.] 1. Self-restraining, 
esp. in relation to bodily passions, appetites, 
or indulgences; temperate. 2. spec. Self- 
restraining in the matter of sexual indul- 
gence; chaste ME. + 3. Restrictive —1605. 4, 
Containing; capacious (rare) 1856. t 5. Con- 
tinuous in space -1692. +6. Continuous in 
duration ; not intermittent. (Old Med.) -1783. 

1. Of such c, moderation was he in coveting 1035. 
2. The chore or quyer signefieth the continente. 
And the body Mansi thordre of them that ben 
maryed CAXTON. 3. Macb. v. iii, 04. 5. The 
mayne and c. land of the whole worlde GRAFTON. 
6. A C. Fever 1783. Hence Co'ntinently adv. 
chastely, temperately; t continuously. 

Continent (ko:ntinént), sb. 1541. (In senses 
1 and 2, —subst. use of L. continent- (see 
CONTAIN); in sense 5 corresp. to Fr. continent, 
It. continente, and repr. an ellipt. use of L., 
lerra continens continuous land.] 1. That 
which contains; also fig. Now rare. 1641. 
12. Containing capacity —1600. + 3. Land; 
the earth —1677. 4. esp. Mainland. Obs. exc. 
as in 5. 1576. 5. One of the main continuous 
bodies of land on the earth's surface, as 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, North and 
South, and ?Australia, and the supposed 
Antarctic C. 1614. Also transf. and fig. t6. 
Amer. Hist. The colonies or states collectively 
(during the War of Independence) —1784. 
7. Eccl. Hist. = ENCRATITE 1702. 

1. Heart, once be stronger then thy C., Cracke 
thy fraile Case Ant. d Cl. Iv. xiv. 40. 3. 2 Hen. IV, 
In. i. 47. 4. It is not known whether that country 
be an island or the c. DE For. Phr. The C.: the 
mainland of Europe, as dist. from the British Isles. 

Continental (kontine-ntál) 1760. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.*) 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to, or characteristic of, 
a continent 1818. 2. spec. Of, on, or belonging 
to ‘the Continent’, ie. the mainland of 
Europe 1760. 3. Amer. Hist. Of or belonging 
to the colonies or States collectively (during 
and immediately after the War of Indepen- 
rd as in C. Congress (see CONGRESS) 
1775. 

1. At the north it [the climate] was c., and 
gomequently dry 1865. 2. The c. tour LYTTON. 
The C. System (Hist.): the plan of Napoleon 
Bonaparte for cutting off Great Britain from all 
connection with the continent of Europe; in- 


CONTINUANGE 


stituted by the Berlin Decree of 19th Nov, 
which declared the British Islands in a state ul 
blockade. 3. The C. debt MORSE. C, money H, 


B. sb. 1. An inhabitant of a continent; spec, 
of the continent of Europe 1828. 2, Amer, 
Hist. a. A soldier of the C. army in the War 
of Independence 1847. b. A currency note 
issued by the C. Congress; whence the 
phrase Not worth a c. 1872. 

Contine'ntalist. 1834. [f. prec, + -IST.] 
1. = CONTINENTAL sb. 1, 2. Amer. Hisl. An 
advocate of the federation of the States after 
the War of Independence. 

Contingency (kénti-ndgénsi). 1501. (f. 
earlier contingence — late L. contingentia in 
its med.L. sense circumstance, contingency; 
see next, -ENCY.] tl. Touching, contact 
71077. 2. Connection, affinity of nature 1612, 
3. The quality or condition of being contin- 
gent 1561. 4. A chance occurrence; a junc- 
ture 1616, 5, An event conceived as of 
Possible occurrence in the future 1626, 6, 
A thing or condition of things contingent 
upon an uncertain event 1818. 7. A thing 
incident to something else 1626. 

3. The c. of human actions Br. WATSON. 4. 
Drawing from the starres the euents of future 
contingencies 1620, 5. A future estate of. freehold, 
to arise either upon a c,, or at a period certain 
CRUISE. 7. All the..contingencies of marriage, 
number of children, etc, CoBBETT. So Conti'n- 
ence (in senses 1—4). 

Contingent (kónti'ndsént). ME. [- contin- 
gent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. contingere be 
contiguous, in connection or in contact, be- 
fall, f. com CoN- + tangere touch.] 

A. adj. 1. In contact; tangential —1709. 
2. Liable to happen or not ME. 3. Happen- 
ing or coming by chance; fortuitous 1613. 
+ 4. Not determined by necessity ; free —1796. 
t 5. Subject to accidents —1745 Metaph. 
True only under existing conditions 1588; 
that exists in dependence on something else 
1785; non-essential 1628. 7. Dependent on 
or upon something prior 1613. 8. Law. De- 
pendent on a probability; conditional; not 
&bsolute 1710. 

2. If Death were only c., and not certain 1684, 
C. expenses 1747. 3. By various loca] and c. eventa 
1799. 4. If human actions are not C., what think 

‘ou of the morality of actions BP. WATSON. 5. 

e c. nature of trade DE For, 6. C. matter (in 
Logic): the subject-matter of a proposition which 
is not necessarily or universally true. 7. Things.. 
altogether c. and dependent of mans will SALKELD. 
Hence Continge'ntial a. of c. nature, non- 
essential (rare) Conti-ngently adv. in a €. 
manner. 

B. sb. 1. An accident 1548. 2, A thing that 
may or may not happen 1623. 3. ‘The pro- 
portion that falls to any one on a division" 
(J.); a quota, esp. of troops 1727. Also transf. 
and fig. 

2. It [Humane providence] cannot ascertain 
future Contingents 1623. 3. The Nizam's C. as 
this force was denominated WELLINGTON. 

Continual (kónti-niuál), a. ME. [-(O)FT. 
continuel, f. continuer; see CONTINUE, -AL'.] 
1. Always going on, incessant, perpetual ME. ; 
regularly recurring (arch.) 1500. f 2. transf. 
Of persons and things: Continually existing 
or acting; constant, perpetual 1804. f 3. Of 
diseases: Chronic, not intermittent —1761. 
+4. Continuous; forming a continuous 
series —1753. i 

1. One almost c. eruption PHILLIPS. Continual 
victory maketh leaders insolent 1630. 2. Yore 
contynwel servaunt and bedeman 1462. 4. 
proportion (Math.): = CONTINUED proportion. 
Hence Conti-nually adv. always ; very frequently " 
continuously. Conti-nualness the quality © 
being c. (rare). 

Continuance (kónti-niu,àns). ME. [- OFT. 
continuance, f. continuer; see CONTINUE, 
-ANCE.] 1, Keeping up, going on with, main- 
taining, or prolonging (an action, process 
state, cto... 2. Law. The adjournment of 
suit or trial till a future date or for & ueni 
ME. 3. Perseverance, persistence (said of 
agents) (arch. ME.; the going on (of an 
action), the lasting (of a state) 1530. (TK 
most usual current sense.) 4. Stay ee 
Course or length of time (Obs. or arch.) vd 
+ 6. Lasting quality —1604; antiquity —16 " 
continuity (lit. and fig.) 1766. 7. coner. 
CONTINUATION 1552. Also attrib. 


CONTINUANDO 


rvation, or the c. of his species 

"rS y patient c. in well doing Rom. 2:7. 

The €. of disorder HOBBES, & quarrel FROUDE. 4. 
ith long c. in a setled place SHAKS. 


oy d ntinuando. 1607. [L., = ‘by con- 
tinuing".] Law. In an indictment for tres- 


pass: A continuance or repetition of the act 
alleged. Hence transf. -1734. 

Continuant (onti-niu nt). 1610. (Partly 
= Fr. continuant, pres. pple. of continuer; 
partly - continuant", pres. ppl. stem of L. 
continuare; see CONTINUE, ANT] 

A adj. t 1 Continuing, persisting in times 
remaining in force —1660, 2. Capable of a 
continuous sound, as some consonants. 

B. sb. 1. A consonant of which the sound 
can be prolonged, as f, V, 5, etc. 1801. 2. 
Mah. In Theory of Equations, * A determinant 
in which all the ‘constituents vanish except 
those in the principal diagonal and two 
bordering minor diagonals’. SALMON. 

t Conti‘nuate, ppl. a. 1471. [- L. con- 
linuatus, pa. pple. of continuare; see CON- 
TINUE, -ATE.| 1. pa. pple. CONTINUED. 2. adj. 
Continued without break or interstices —1056. 
3. Long-continued, chronic —1635. 

3. An vntyreable and c. goodness T'imon I. in. 

TConti'nuate, v. 1578. [7 continuat-, pa. 
ppl stem of L. continuare; see CONTINUE, 
-ATE*.] To make continuous in space or 
time —1834. 

Continuation (kónti:niu,é-fon). ME. [- 
(O)Fr. continuation — L. continuatio, f. as 
prec.; see -ION.] t1. 'The action of con- 
tinuing; perseverance -1483 t2. Continuity 
in space -1726. 3. Continuous existence or 
operation 1469. 4. The causing of anything 
to continue 1586. +5, Math. In Fluxions: 
= integration by parts —1786. 6. Stock Ez- 
change. The carrying over of an account 
till next settling-day ; see CONTANGO 1813. 7. 
concr. That by which anything is continued 
1580, 8. pl. Gaiters continuous with ‘shorts’, 
Hence, in mod. slang, trousers, as a c. of the 
waistcoat 1825. 

3. The c, of weakness T. BROWN. 4. A decree 
made for the c. of the league KNOLLES. 7. Where 


it is crossed by the c. of Mount Imaus ELPHIN- 
STONE. 


Continuative (kénti-niuétiv). 1530. [= 
late L. continuativus, t. continuat- (as prec.) ; 
860 -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Serving to continue or impart 
continuity 1684. 2. Expressing continuance. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol.) Anything that 
serves to continue or impart continuity ; spec. 
fa. a conjunction that introduces a sub- 
ordinate clause —1870; t b. a proposition 
expressing continuance, as Rome remains to 
this day 1725. 

Continuator (kónti-niuw,e'toz). 1646. [f. 
88 prec, see -OR 2; in sense 2 repr. Fr. 
Prifyaleur.] 1. One who continues. 2. One 

inues work (esp. a bor 
another 1656. Meri Bea Rea 

Continue (kóntizniw), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
ess = L. continuare make continuous, 
(less commonly) be continuous, f. continuus 
uninterrupted.] 

d front; 1. To carry on, keep up, persist in 
Pug gon, usage, etc.). 2. To cause to last or 
Na lure; to prolong (something external to 

€ agent) ME. ; to keep on, retain (in a place, 
Condition, etc.) 1460, + 3. To attach to —1646. 
hi To take up (a narrative, etc.); to carry on 
re succession, or development ME. 5. 
eri and Stock Exch. To adjourn, put off 

1. To c. a resolve SHAKS., a metaphor FIELDING, 
raga 1874. 2. A good Way to c. their Memories 
To o. the ruin To c. him at School WALTON, 4. 
Epi. T ory (with Sir John in it) 2 Hen. IV, 

IL 4 0 c. lines Moxon, 
1m gare 1. To remain in existence or in its 
awe condition; to last, endure ME. 2. To 
fed aa (in a Place) ME. ; to remain (in a speci- 
ls e or capacity) 1503. 3. To persevere; 

ep on. (Now rare of persons.) ME. 4. 


Te jProceed in one's discourse; to resume 


1. But now th; 
2. y kingdom shall not c. 1 Sam. 13:14. 
AT continued there not many days John 2:12. 
Lany Gnhappy 1884. 3. The breeze continued 
Enko ASSEY. Phr. To c. doing orto do. 4. Lo 
T Tre continues thus: ‘If? [ete.] 1885. 
« = CONTAIN —1572. 
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Such blasfemyes ben foundun & contynnued in 
pes sectis WYCLIF. 

Hence Conti-nuable a. Conti"nuingly adv. 

Continue sb., var. of CONTENU. 

Continued (kóntiniud) ppl. a. ME. If. 
prec. + -ED!.] 1. Carried on without cessa- 
tion; continual. 2. Carried on in space, time, 
or series; continuous 1607. 

1. Cold Weather, and continu'd Rain DRYDEN. 
Phr. C. fever: see CONTINUAL a. 3. 2. C. propor- 
tionals: a series of quantities such that the ratio is 
the same between every two adjacentterms. Such 
quantities are in C. proportion. C. ion: a frac- 
tion whose denominator is an integer plus a 
fraction, which latter fraction has a. similar de- 
nominator, and so on. + Continued bass = BASSO 
continuo. 

Continuer (kénti-niu,ex). 1548. [f. as prec. 
4 ER] 1, = CONTINUATOR 2. 2. One who 
continues, in various senses. 

2. I would my horse had the speed of your tongue, 
and so good ac. Much Ado I. i. 143. 

Continuity (kentinid-Iti). 1543. [-(O)Fr. 
continuité- L. continuitas; see CONTINUE, 
-ary.] 1. The state of being continuous; un- 
interrupted connection or succession; co- 
herence, unbrokenness. 2. Uninterrupted 
duration (rare) 1646. 3. quasi-concr. A con- 
tinuous or connected whole 1601. 

1. The e. of the frontier WELLINGTON. C. of 
sea W. GROVE. 2. Their stedfast c. of gaze 
1840. 

Phrases, Law or principle of c.: the principle 
that all change, sequence, or series in nature is 
continuous, and does not go per saltum. Solution 
of c.: the fact or condition of being or becoming 
discontinuous; fracture, rupture, breakage, break. 
Orig. used of wounds, etc. jn an animal body. 

j| Continuo (kónti-niuo). Mus. 1876. [It.] 
= Basso continuo. 

Continuous (kğnti-niv,əs), a. 1073. [f. L. 
continuus uninterrupted + -OUS.] 1. Charac- 
terized by continuity; extending in space 
without a break; having its parts in im- 
mediate connection; connected, unbroken. 
2. Uninterrupted in time, sequence, Or 


essence; going on without interruption 1751. 
‘ies is 


Phrases. C. brake : a c. series of carriage brakes coi 
trolled from one point ina train. C. consonant: = 
CONTINUANT 8b. 1. C. function (Math.): one that 
varies continuously. C. stem (Bot.), one without 
articulations. C. voyage: one which is regarded, 
in spite of stoppages, as & single voyage in ref. to 
the object with which it was undertaken 1806. 
Hence Conti-nuous-ly adv., -ness. 

j| Continuum (kóntiniuióm). Pl. -a (a). 
1650. [subst. use of n. sing. of L. continuus. 
uninterrupted, f. continére in intr. sense ‘to 
hang together’, etc.] A continuous thing, 
quantity, or substance; à continuous series 
of elements passing into each other. 

To these animals [the wolf and dog] the external 
world seems a c. of scents LEWES. > 

Co'nt-line. 1848. [perh. for Cant-line (see 
Cant sb.)).] 1. The spiral intervals between 
the strands on the outside of a rope. 
space between the bilges of two casks stowed 
side by side’. SMYTH. 

Conto (konto). 1601. [Pg.:— L. computus 
Count sb.'] In Pg., & million; hence, short 
for a million reis, worth about £220. 

Contorniate (kóntó-ani ét). 1692. dis Fr. 
contorniate or its source It. iato, f. 
contorniare surround, border, edge.] adj. Of 
a medal or coin : Having a deep furrow round 
the dise, within the edge. var. Conto'rniated. 
sb. A medal (or coin) so furrowed : applied to 
certain brass pieces of Nero and other Roman 
Emperors. 

|| Contorno (kontorno) 1758. üt. = 
circuit, contour.] Contour, outline of & Btatue, 


etc. É 
Contorsion, obs. f. CONTORTION. 
Contort (kóntó:t, v. 1622. [- confort, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. , f. com CON- 
“+ torquere twist.] trans. To twist, twist to- 
gether; to draw awry; to distort greatly by 
twisting. Also fig. 
ita are violently contorted BAIN. fig. 
oroe from their established signification 


1836. 
Contorted (kjntó-itéd), ppl. a. 1622. |f. 


prec. + -ED*.) 1. ‘Twisted, twisted together; 
twisted awry or out of shape. 2. Bot. Of 
petals: Overlapping at one margin and 
overlapped at the other 1760. 


CONTRACEPTION 


1. PI. hang thee In a c. chain of icicles MAS- 


SINGER. 

Contortion (kénté-afon). 1611. [- L. con- 
tortio, f. as CONTORT; see -ION. Cf. Fr. con- 
torsion.) 1. The action of contorting; the 
fact of being contorted; distortion by twist- 
ing. 2. A contorted condition, state, or 
form 1664. 

1. We strive..to alter ourselves by ridiculous 
contorsions of body MRS. CHAPONE. 2. The curious 
contortions of the rocks W. BLACK. Hence Con- 
to:rtionist, one who professes and practises c. 

Contortive (ként@-ativ), a. 1859. [f. as prec. 
+ -1vE.] Characterized by contortion. 

Contortuplicate (kontQxtiu-plikét), a. 1816. 
[-L. contortuplicatus, f. contortus twisted 
together + -plicatus folded; see -ATE*.] Bot, 
Twisted back upon itself. 

Contour (ke-nties, kóntü*«), sb. 1662. [— 
Fr. contour — It. contorno, t. contornare draw 
in outline, f. con- CoN- + tornare turn.) 1. 
The outline of any figure; spec. the line 
separating the differently coloured parts 
of a design. 2. gen. 1769. 

1. The whole c. of her form. .resembled that of 
Minerva Scorr. 2. The undulating line indicates 
the general c. of the surface of the country 
HUXLEY. 

Comb.: c.-feathers, -hairs, those which form 
the surface and c. of an animal. C. line, a line 
representing the horizontal c. of the earth's sur- 
face ata given elevation. The c. lineofa mountain 
ata given height represents the edge of a hori- 
zontal plane cutting the mountain at that. height. 

Contour (kóntü*:), v. 1871. (f. prec] 1. 
irans. To mark with contour lines. 2. To 
SIS, (a road, etc.) round the contour of à 


| Contourné (kohtwrne) a. 1727. [Fr.] 
Her. Turned about, i.e. towards the sinister 
or left. 

j| Contra (kontrà), adv., prep. (8b.) ME. [L. 
contra against (adv. and prep.), abl. fem. of a 
compar. f. com, cum with. For the sense ef. 
OR. wid, wider, as in wider-seégan = contra- 
dicere.] 

A. prep. Against. Chiefly in pro and contra. 
(now con) ‘for and against’ (the motion, eto.) 
1450. 

B. adv. On or to the contrary, contrariwise 
ME. 

G. sb. The contrary or opposite; in Book- 
keeping, the opposite (esp. the credit) side of 
an account. Also transf. 1648. 

Contra-, prefix. The L. adv. and prep. con- 
tra (see prec.), signifying ‘against, in opposi- 
tion to, opposite, in the opposite direction’, 
used in comb. in many English words derived 
from or formed after L. or It, In the names 
of musical instruments and of organ-stops 
it denotes a pitch of an octave below; as 
in Contrabass; Contrafagotto, the double 
bassoon ; etc. 

Contraband (ko-ntribeend). 1529. [- Sp. 
contrabanda — It. contrabando (now contrabb-), 
f. contra CONTRA- + bando; see BAN sb.'] 

‘A, sb. 1. Illegal or prohibited traffic. 2. Any- 
thing prohibited to be imported or exported ; 
smuggled goods 1599. 3. (In full C. of war.) 
Anything (esp. arms, stores, etc., available for 
hostile purposes) forbidden to be supplied by 
neutrals to belligerents in time of war 1753. 
4. U.S. During the Civil War; A negro slave, 
esp. a fugitive or captured slave 1862; from 
a decision of Gen. Butler in 1861 that such 
slaves were contraband of war 1802. 

1. This folly has thrown open folding-doors 
toc. BURKE. Hence Co'ntraband v. to smuggle; 
te declare c. Co'ntrabandism, smuggling. 

-ntrabandist, a smuggler; var. || Co:ntra- 
bandi'sta. 

B. adj. Prohibited by law, proclamation, or 
treaty, to be imported or exported 1656. 

Plate. .is not counterband in its metallic capacity 
H. WALPOLE. fig. A c. preacher SOUTHEY. 

Contrabass (ke-ntrabé's). Now rare. 1598. 
[- It. contrabasso, Fr. contrebasse (also 
used); see CoNTRA-, Bass àb.*] 1. Mus. The 
"DovBLE-BAss, used to add the lower octave to 
the bass in the orchestra. 2. Applied to other 
instruments taking & similar part; chiefly 
atirib., as c. posaune & kind of trombone, c. 
tuba, the bombardon. 

Contraception (kontrüse-pfon). 1917. [irreg. 
f. Cona- + -ception in CONOGEPTION.] 
Prevention of uterine conception. So 


CONTRACT 


Gontrace'ptive a. and sb. pertaining to a 


(means of) procuring this 1897. 
Earlier names were anticonception, -ive, contra- 


ceptics. 

Contract (kg-ntrekt), sb. ME. [-OFr. 
contract (mod. contrat) - L. contractus, f. 
contract-, pa. ppl. stem of contrahere; see 
next.] 1. A mutual agreement between two 
or more parties that something shall be done 
or forborne by one or both; also, ‘a writing 
in which the terms of a bargain are included’ 
(J.). 2. Law. An agreement enforceable by 
law ME. Also used gen. 3. spec. of marriage; 
also, tbetrothal ME. + 4, Mutual attraction 
—1654. 5. altrib., as c. work, etc. 1665. 

1. C. bridge: see BRIDGE sb.? 3. [Time] trots hard 
with a yong maid, between the c. of her marriage, 
and the day it is solemnizd A.Y.Z. mt. ii. 332. 

Contract (kontre-kt), ppl. a. (and sb.*). 
ME. [- OFr. contract, var. of contrait, — L. 
contractus, pa. pple. of contrahere, f. com 
CoN- + trahere draw.] = CONTRACTED. sb. 
A contracted form or word 1669. 

Contract (kóntre*kt), v. 1530. [Based on 
prec. (much earlier) ppl. a. For some time 
contract continued to interchange with con- 
tracted, not only in the pa. pple., but also in 
the pa. t. Cf. (O)Fr. contracter (xtv).] 1. trans. 
To agree upon, establish by agreement, to 
undertake mutually, or enter upon. Now 
rare, exc. as in 3. 1548. 2. intr. To enter into 
&n agreement or contract 1530. 3. spec. as to 
marriage. írans. To constitute by contract 
1530; to betroth or engage 1536; intr. 1600. 
4. trans. To enter into, incur, become in- 
volved in, acquire 1553. +5. To draw or 
bring together, collect, concentrate —1782. 6. 
To draw the parts of together; to cause to 
shrink; to knit (the brow) 1602. 7. To reduce 
to smaller compass as by drawing together; 
to narrow, shorten 1626. Also fig. intr. (for 
refl.) 1641. 

1. We haue contracted an inyiolable amitie, 

eace and league with the aforesaid queene 

AKLUYT. 2. To c, for a loan McCULLOCH. 3. Of 
unsound mind and incapable of contracting 
marriage 1885. We were contracted before my 
father's death SHERIDAN. 4. Phr. To c. friendship, 
acquaintance, ete. To c. the displeasure of the 
world PEPYS, Colds 1691, guilt, MOZLEY, a habit 
CHESTERF., a debt 1719, 6. Aches c., and sterue 
your supple ioynts Timon 1. i. 257. 7. You c. your 
eye, when you would see sharply BACON. fig. To 
€. his expence PEPYS, a vowel 1884. 

Hence Contra:ctable a. liable to be contracted 
or acquired. Contra'ctant, a contracting party 
(rare). Contra'ctible a. contractile. Contract- 
ability, -ibility. Contra'ctive a. having the 
property of contracting; tending to produce 
contraction. 

f Contracta:'tion. 1555. [XVI-XVII contrat- 
ation — Sp. contratación trade, business 
transaction; early assim. to contract, -ation. 
The Fr. contractation, med.L. contractatio 
(making) an agreement, are not involved.) 
Mutual dealing, exchange —1725. 

Contracted (kóntre-ktéd), ppl. a. 1548. 
[See Contract v.] 1. Established by agree- 
ment. ? Obs. 1589. t2. Betrothed —1624. 3. 
Acquired 1040. 4. Narrowed, shortened, 
shrunken, etc. 1603; fig. concise 1595; re- 
stricted 1710. 

1. Our old c. amitie GREENE. 2. 1 Hen. IV, tv. ii. 
17. 3. A self-contracted wretchedness GLANVILL. 
4. Narrow c. vallies 1786. fig. In his Style. .he is 
€. and Fluent HEARNE. Petty c. ideas Lp. 
BnouaHAM. Hence Contra'cted-ly adv., -ness. 

Contractile (kóntre-ktil, -teil, a. 1706. 
[f. CONTRACT v. + -ILE; cf. distractile, f. DIS- 
TRACT v.] 

1. Having the property of contracting. 2. Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of contraction ; 
producing contraction 1725. 

1. The substance of the heart is c. HUXLEY. 2. 
"The c. action takes place in every direction 1836. 
Hence Contracti-lity, c. quality. 

Contraction (kóntre-kfon). 1589. [- (O)Fr. 
contraction =L. contractio, f. contract-, pa. 
ppl. stem of contrahere; see CONTRACT 
$b.', -I0N.] 1. The action of contracting or 
establishing by contract; spec. the action 
of contracting marriage; falso, betrothal 
1598. 2. The action of contracting (a debt, 
disease, habit, etc.) 1683. 3. The action 
of contracting (trans. and inér.), or state 
of being contracted; shrinking, shorten- 
ing, narrowing. (The most usual sense.) 
1589. Also fig. 4. Abbreviation; condensa- 
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tion (arch.) 1655. 5. Gram. etc. The action 
of shortening (a word, etc.) by omitting or 
combining some elements, or by reducing two 
vowels or syllables into one 1706. 6. concr. 
A contracted form of a word, etc. 1755. 

1. Haml. 11. iv. 46. 2. Anterior to the c. of the. . 
debt EARL SELBORNE. 3. A c. of the heart 1594. 
The c. of ams by Cold 1665. C. of the brow 
SMOLLETT, of certain muscles 1876. fig. The c. of 
credit MILL. Free from any narrowness or c. 
Miss BURNEY. Hence Contra:ctional a. relating 
to or produced by c. Contra'ctionist, one who 
advocates c. of the currency ; opp. to expansionist. 

t Contra'ctly, adv. 1570. [f. CONTRACT ppl. 
@. + -LY*.] By contraction —1075. 

Contractor (kóntre-ktoi. Also 6-7 -er. 
1548. [—late L. contractor, f. contract- (CON- 
TRACT sb.'); see -OR 2. In later use, f. CON- 
TRACT v. + -OR 2.] 1. One who contracts; 
a contracting party. Obs. exc. as in 2. 2. 
spec. One who contracts to furnish supplies, 
or to perform any work or service at a certain 
price or rate; one who undertakes work by 
contract 1724. 3. One who or that which 
contracts, narrows, or shortens; used esp. of 
certain muscles 1682. 

Contractual (kğntræ'ktiuăl), a. 1861. (f. L. 
contractus CONTRACT sb. + -AL!. Of. Fr. 
contractuel.] Of the nature of, pertaining or 
relating to, a contract, as c. obligations. 

Contracture (kóntre-ktiüi) 1058. [- Fr. 
coniracture or L. and med.L. contractura, f. 
contract- (see CONTRACT sb.') + -ura -URE.] 
Path. A condition of persistent contraction 
and rigidity in the muscles or the joints. 
Hence Contra‘ctured ppl. a. affected by c. 

Co'ntra-dance, -danse, corrupt ff. COUN- 
TRY-DANCE; See CONTRE-DANSE. 

Contradict (kentradi-kt), v. 1570. [-con- 
tradict-, pa. ppl. stem of L. contradicere, orig. 
contra dicere speak against.] t 1. (rans. To 
speak against; to oppose in speech; to for- 
bid; to oppose —1754. t intr. 1616. 2. trans. 
To affirm the contrary of; to declare untrue 
or erroneous; to deny 1582. Also absol. 3. 
transf. To be contrary to; to go counter to, 
&o against 1600. 

1. Stand in his face to c. his claime John 11. i. 280. 
2. The statement has been officially contradicted 
(mod.). Deare Duff, I prythee c. thy selfe, And 
say, it is not so Macb. II. iii. 94. 3. Their liues. .c. 
thelr doctrine PRYNNE. 

Hence Contradi'ctablea. t Contradi'cter, -or. 

Contradiction (kontrüdkfon. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. contradiction — L. contradictio, f. as 
prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The action of contra- 
dicting or opposing; gainsaying. 2. Declar- 
ing to be untrue or erroneous; affirming the 
contrary; denial 1526. 3. A statement that 
contradicts another 1724. 4. A state of oppo- 
sition in things compared ; variance ; (logical) 
inconsistency 1576. 5. A statement or phrase 
containing contradictory propositions or 
terms ME. 6. A contradictory act, fact, or 
condition 1614. 7. A person made up of 
contradictory qualities 1735. 

1. Those who pursue their own Way out of a 
Sourness and Spirit of C. STEELE. 2. Without c. 
I haue heard that Amt. & Cl. Ir. vii, 40. 3. It 
contains an official c. of the rumour (mod.). 4. 
The manifest c. between these two accounts 
PRIESTLEY. Phr. The principle (or law) of c.: the 
axiom that ‘a thing cannot be and not be at the 
same time’ or ‘that nothing can have at the same 
time and at the same place contradictory and 
inconsistent pan - Both parts of a c. can- 
not possibly be true HOBBES. A virtuous tyrant 
ls a c. in terms JOWETT. 7. Woman's at best a c. 
still Pore. Hence Contradi'ctional a. contra- 
dictory (rare). Contradi-ctious a. tcontra- 
dictory, contrary; self-contradictory (arch.); 
given to c.; disputatious. Contradi'ctious-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Contradictive (kontrádi-ktiv), a. 1627. [f. 
CONTRADICT + -IVE.] 1. Of contradictory 
quality or tendency. t2. Contradictious 
-1073. Hence Contradi'ctively adv. 

Contradictory (kontrüdi-ktori. ME. [- 
late L. contradictorius; see CONTRADICT, 
-ORY*.] 

A. adj. 1. Logic and gen. Having the quality 
of contradicting ; denying that a thing stated 
is completely true 1605; that contradict each. 
other; mutually inconsistent 1534: inconsis- 
tent in itself 1868. 2. Of opposite character; 
diametrically opposed, contrary 1736. 3. 
Contradictious 1891. 


CONTRAPOSITION 


1. C. opposition (in Logic): the opposition be- 
tween two C. propositions, i.e. such as differ bois 
in quantity and quality (e.g. All A is B: Some A is 
not B); of which one must be true and the other 
false. C. terms: such as ‘A and not-A’, 

B. sb. 1. A contradictory proposition, asser- 
tion, or principle; spec. in Logic; see A, iM 
ME. 2. The opposite, the contrary 1840, 

1. You shall never be good logician, that would 
set together two contradictories: for that, the 
schoolmen say, God cannot do CRANMER. ' 

Hence Contradictorily adv. in a way that 
contradicts; Log. with c. opposition. Contra- 
di'ctoriness. var. + Co:ntradicto:rious, 


Contradistinct (ko:ntrádisti-nkt), a. 1621, 
[See CoxTRA-.] Contradistinguished ; distinct 
and in contrast. 

Contradistinction — (ko:ntrádisti-mkfon). 
1047. [See CoNTRA-.] The action of contra- 
distinguishing; distinction by contrast or 
opposition. 

An actual possession by the bankrupt, in c. to a 
constructive possession 1789. 

Contradistinctive (ko:ntrádisti-ktiv), a. 
1641. [See CONTRA-.] Serving to contradis- 
tinguish; marking contradistinction (rare). 
Also as sb. 

Contradistinguish (ko:ntrüdisti-mgwif), v. 
1622. [See CONTRA-.] trans. To distinguish 
by contrasting. 

The development, which contradistinguishes the 
Hellene from the barbarian M. ARNOLD. 

Contrafago'tto ; see CoNTRA-. 

fContraflssure. 1676. [See COoNTRA-] 
Surg. A fracture of the skull produced on the 
contrary side to that which received the 
blow —1783. 

Contrafocal (kontráfó"-kAl), æ. 1866. [See 
CoxTRA-.] Math, Of two conics, etc. : Having 
the sums of the squares of two corresponding 
axes equal: opp. to CONFOCAL conics. 

Contragre'dient, a. 1853. [f. CONTRA- + 
L. -gredient- pres. ppl. stem of gradi step, 
proceed; see -ENT.] Math. Of two systems of 
variables: Such that when one undergoes 
linear substitution, the other undergoes 
linear substitution simultaneously, but of a 
contrary kind. So Contragre'dience, the 
quality of being c. 

Contrahent (komntrühént) 1524. [= con- 
trahent-, pres. ppl. stem of contrahere; see 
CONTRACT v., -ENT.] adj. Contracting. sb. A 
contracting party. 

Contra-indicant (ko:ntrái-ndikánt). 1623. 
[See Conrra-. Cf. next.] Med. A symptom 
which makes against a particular diagnosis, 
and indicates contrary or other treatment. 

Contra-indicate (ko:ntrá i-ndike't), v. 1666. 
[See CowTRA-.] Med. trans. To give indica- 
tions contrary to; said esp. of symptoms 
which make against a particular treatment 
or remedy. 

Other urgent or contraindicating symptoms must 
be observed 1666. 

Co:ntra-indica:tion. 1623. [See CONTRA-.] 
Med. An indication which makes against a 
particular treatment. 

Contrala'teral, a. 1882. [See CONTRA-] 
Med. That is on the opposite side. 

Contra-lode (in Mining); see COUNTER- 
LODE. 

Contralto (kóntra-lto) Pl. -ti, -tos. 1730. 
(-It., f. CONTRA- + ALTO sb.*; ‘a counter 
treble in musicke’ (Florio), Cf, COUNTER- 
TENOR.] Mus. a. The part sung by the highest 
male or the lowest female voice; b. a voice 
of this compass; c. a singer having a con- 
tralto voice. (Now usually restricted to the 
female voice.) Also attrib. or adj. 

Contramure, obs. var. of COUNTERMURE V. 

Contranatural (ko:ntrá,ne-tiürál), a. 1039. 

[See Conrra-.] Contrary to what is natural; 
opposed to nature. 
\Contraplex (ko-ntrüpleks) «a. 1879. It. 
CONTRA- + -plex -fold, as in simplez, duplex, 
etc.] Telegr. Having two currents passing 
in opposite directions at the same time. 

Contrapo'se, v. 1617. [- L. contraponere, 
with substitution of -pose for -pone, 88 
compose, repose.] 1. To set in opposition, OT 
over against each other. 2. Logic. To conver! 
by contraposition. 51 

Contraposition (ke:ntrapdzi-fon). T F 
[- late L. contrapositio (Boethius), f. oor shee 
posit-, pa. ppl. stem of L. contraponere; vet 
CoNTRAPOSE, -ITI0N.] 1. A placing Ove! 
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t; antithesis, opposition 1581. 2. Logic. 
A mode of conversion in which from a given 
roposition we infer another having the 
contradictory of the original predicate for 
its subject; thus ‘all Sis P becomes No 
not-P is S". (Also called Conversion by Nega- 
tion rapositive (komtrüpo-zitiv). 1870. (f. 
contraposit-; 800 PTE.» AvE.] adj. Of, be 
longing to, oF produced by contraposition. 
sb. Anything characterized by contraposition 


C ntraprove:ctant. [See ConTRA--] Math. 
A covariant regarded as generated by operat- 
ing on any covariant with a contraprovector. 
go Co:ntraprove'ctor, the operator ob- 
tained by replacing the facients by symbols 
of partial differentiation in any contravari- 
ant, CAYLEY. 

Contraption (küntraepfon). 1834. collog. 
{Of western. dial. and U.S. origin; perh. f. 
contrive, vaguely after deceive|deception, by 
e, contrivance. 


nature of counter- 
point; according to the rules of counterpoint. 


Co:ntra-rela'ted, ppl. a. 
TRA] Dynamics. Having as their kine- 
matical exponents contrafocal ellipsoids. 

Cointra-Cremo:nstrant. 1618. [See CON- 
TRA.] One who remonstrates in answer or 
opposition to à remonstrance. Also attrib. 
So Co:ntra-remo-nstrance. 

Contrariant (kóntré*riünt), pple., a. and sb. 
ME. [-(0)Fr. conirariant, pres. pple. of 
contrarier oppose, act in opposition to, etc., 
-late L. contrariare, f. L. contrarius; see 
CONTRARY, -ANT.] tpple. Opposing. adj. 1. 
Opposed, contrary (o 1530; teontrary —1649. 
2. Mutually antagonistic 1560. sb. One who 
or that which is opposed in purpose or nature 
1057. Hence Contra‘riantly adv. 
Contrariety (kontraroiéti). ME. [— (O)Fr. 
contrariété = late L. contrarielas, t. contrarius ; 
see CONTRARY, -Irv.] 1. The state or quality 
of being contrary; opposition, repugnance, 
disagreement; inconsistency; (with a and 
pl.) an instance of this. 2. Opposition to 
one’s purpose or advantage; hence (with a 
and pl.) an adversity, mishap, disadvantage 
ME. 3. Logic. Contrary opposition 1553. 

RI That in the words of our Saviour there can 
E: To €. Miur. He will be here, and yet he is not 

ere : How can these contrarieties agree 1 Hen. VI, 

TI. iii, 59. 2. To shelter them from C. of Seasons 


1620. Contrarily, adv. 1485; = C Wi 
Ert rm A RD oe NN mid 


Contrarious (kóntró*ios)? a. Now rare. 
ME. [- OFr. contrarious — med.L. contrario- 
SUs; see CONTRARY, -OUS.] 1. t Contrary or 
fouenant -1656 ; opposed ME. ; perverse ME. 

. Adverse, untoward ; vexatious ME. Hence 
-ly adv., -ness. 
se adv. ME. [Earlier on the 
k ald wise; soe CONTRARY. Pronunciation 
ram Tri woi:z (the most frequent); also 
p» reriwoiz, and kontré*riweiz.] 1. On 

he other hand, on the contrary. 2. In the 


e way, order, or direction; vice versá 


m Heaven is compared to an hill. . Hell c. to a 


1605. 2. It hath seld 
that the farre Sis seldome or neuer been seene, 
Northem, jen T eas People have inuaded the 
Rontra-rota'tion. 1729. [See CONTRA-.] 
if ation in the opposite direction. 
wuehtrary (kontrür). ME. [-AFr. con- 
Gt (O)Fr. contraire- L. contrarius, f. 
Oe net opposite; see CONTRA, -ARY '. 
di) ly stressed contrary, which is still 


A. adj. 1, Op; i 
«1, Opposed in nature or tendency; 
i ; 
pg opposed; fdifferent -1696. 2. The 
de e, the other (of two things) ME. 3. 
diceris and actions: tHostile —1662; 
Miito (Only in popular use, and pro- 
Hm conlrá-ry.) 1850. +4. Of things: 
icial, untoward —1737. 5. Opposite in 


Positie ireoti 

pow Or direction ME. 6. Logic. See 
+ Other. .helde co 

. ie ntrarye o] C. le 
diseases should have C remedies HOORER. 2 
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Allignorantof her c. sex SPENSER. 3- Mary, Mary, 
quite c. Nursery Rhyme. 4. Wayes. either crosse 
or c. BP. HALL. 6. C. ilions: those most 
opposed to each other in quality, each denying 
every possible case of the other, as All A is B: 
No A is B. C. terms: those furthest apart within 
the same class, as black and white. C. opposition: 
that of c. propositions or terms. var. T Co:ntrair. 
[£. OFr. contraire.] 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] t 1. Opposite 
position or side Wint. T. I. ii. 372. 2. An 
object, fact, or quality that is the very oppo- 
site of another; often in pl. ME. +3. Hosti- 
lity; an act of hostility -1505. t4. A denial 
—1555. +5. An adversary, enemy —1622. 6. 
Logic. A contrary term or proposition; see 
A. 6. 1655. 

2. For good and wikkednesse ben tuo contraries 
CHAUCER. Phr. By contraries : by direct contrast; 
also, just in the opposite way. The c.: the exact 
opposite or reverse. On the c. : on the other hand, 
in contradistinction; by no means, far from it. 
To the c.: to the opposite effect. 

C. adv. 1. Contrarily, contrariwise (lo) 1463. 
2. Adversely 1497. 3. On the contrary (arch.) 
1549. 4. In an opposite way; in Her. = 
COUNTER 1596. 

2. What storme is this that blowes 80 contrarie ? 
Rom. & Jul. 11. ii. 64. 

Contrary, v. Now dial. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
contrarier; see CONTRARIANT.] 1. trans. To 
oppose, thwart; to contradict; to do what is 
contrary to 1581. 2. intr, To act, speak, or 
write in opposition ME. 

1. The winds contrarying his course 1649. 

Contrast (kóntra:st), v. 1489. 
(Caxton)- OFr, coníresler resist, oppose i= 
med.L. contrastare withstand, strive (L. 
contra CONTRA, stare stand); II. (XVII) — Fr. 
contraster (XviD) — It. contrastare (as 1). 

+I. To resist, trans. and intr. 1688. 

Il. 1. trans. Fine Arts. To put in contrast 
differences of form, colour, etc., 80 as to 
heighten the total effect 1695. 2. gen. To 
set (objects) in opposition in order to bring 
out their differences, and compare their 
superiorities or defects. (Usu. of mental 
comparison only.) 1799. 3. Of things : To set 
off (each other) by contrast 1695; to form a 
contrast to 1767. 4. intr. To form a contrast ; to 
exhibit a difference on comparison (with) 1715. 
(Also pass. of 3 in same sense.) 

1. Contrasted by 
noble parts foremost in sight DRYDEN. 3. 
figures of the groups. .must C. each other by their 
several positions DRYDEN. 
a. forming a contrast; standing in contrast (to). 

Contrast (kontrast), sb. 
traste — It. contrasto strife, opposition, f. 
contrastare withstand, strive += med.L. con- 
trastare; see prec.) t1. Contention, strife 
-1670. 2. Fine Arts. The juxtaposition of 
forms, colours, etc., so as to heighten the 
effect of corresponding parts and of the 
whole 1711. 3. Comparison of objects of like 
kind whereby the difference of their qualities 
is brought out; an instance of this 1781. 4. 
A person or thing of most opposite qualities 
1764. 

2. C. increases the splendour of beauty, but it 
disturbs its influence RUSKIN, 3. A lucky parallel 
or a striking c. JOHNSON. 4. What a C. from such 
an intention was the event MMB D'ARBLAY. var. 


1 Contra’sto (in sense 1). E 

Contrastimulant (ko:ntrá sti-mizlünt). 
1831. [- It. contrastimolante.] Med. A medi- 
cine that acts in opposition to a stimulant, 
or that reduces the force of the vital actions. 

Contrate (kontrét) a. 1450. [- med.L., 
Rom. contrata adj. ; see CouwTRY.] t1. !Op- 
posed. 2. C. wheel: & wheel having teeth set 
at right angles to its plane, as in certain 
watches 1696. 

+ Contratenor (kontrüte-noz). 1552. [— It. 
contratenore ; see CONTRA-.] Mus. = COUNTER- 
TENOR -1782. 

Contravallation (ko:ntráveelé-fon). 1078. 
(- Fr. contrevallation or It. contravallazione, 
1. L. contra CONTRA + vallatio entrenchment, 
f. late L. vallare entrench, f. vallum rampart ; 
see WALL, -ATION.] Mil. A chain of redoubts 
and breastworks, ‘constructed by besiegers, to 
protect their camp against sorties of the 


ion. 

Contravariant (kontrüvé*-riünt) ^ 1853. 
[See CowrRA-.] Math. “A function which 
stands in the same relation to the primitive 
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function from which it is derived as any of 
its linear transforms to an inversely derived 
transform of its primitive’ (Sylvester). 
Contravene (kontravi-n), v. 1567. [-late 
L. contravenire (Augustine), f. contra CONTRA 
d venire come. Cf. Fr. contrevenir.] 1. 
trans. To go counter to; to transgress (a law, 
etc.); to come in conflict with. 2. To oppose 
in argument; to contradict, dispute, deny 


1722. 

1. Either to conform to the tenour of the article, 
or to c. it BURKE. To..warn them against acts 
which c. this duty 1793. 2. Conclusions so firmly 
based that we may not c. them HUXLEY. Hence 
Contrave'ner. 

Contravention (kontrüve-nfon). 1579. [— 
(O)Fr. contravention — med.L. contraventio ; 
see CONTRA-, CONVENTION.] ‘The action of 
contravening; violation, transgression. 


C. of the church catechism DICKENS, of the 
chronological order STANLEY. 
Contraversion. rare. |f. CONTRA- + 


-version as in DIVERSION, tr. Gr. dvrirpod/f.] 
A turning in the opposite direction. CON- 
GREVE. 

Contrayerva (kontrăyðavă). 1656. [Sp.; 
= ‘counter-herb’, i.e. one used as an anti- 
dote, f. CoNTRA- -+ yerva (now yerba) HERB.) 
The root-stock of species of Dorstenia (D 
contrayerva and D. braziliensis, N.O. Urti: 
caca) native to tropical America, used as à 
stimulant and tonic, and formerly against 
snake-bites. 

Contre-, prefix. Fr. contre :- L. contra has 
regularly given in Eng. COUNTER, Q.V. Fre- 
quent in heraldic terms, as c.-barré, eto.; = 
COUNTER-BARRY, etc., q.v. 

j| Contrecoup (konitraku). — 1830. [Fr. 
*counter-blow', f. contre against + coup 
blow.] 1. ‘A repulse in the pursuit of any 
object’ (Jamieson). 2, Surg. The effect of a 
blow, as an injury, fracture, produced exactly 
opposite, or away from, the part actually 
struck. 

Contrectation (kontrekté'-Jon). 1002. [- L. 
contrectatio, f. contrect-, pa. ppl. stem of 
contrectare, f. com CoN- + tractare touch, 
handle.) Handling, touching. 

Contre-dance, || -danse, contra-dance. 
1808. [- Fr., alteration of COUNTRY-DANCE, 
by assoc. w. coníre against, opposite.] A 
country-dance; esp. a French country- 


dance. 

Contrefort; see COUNTER-. 

| Contretemps — (kóntr'tat. 1684. [Fr., 
orig. motion out of time, f. CONTRE- + temps 
time.] tl. Fencing. A pass or thrust made 
at a wrong or inopportune moment -1725. 2. 
An inopportune occurrence; an unexpected. 
mishap or hitch 1802. 

2. Grieved. .by a cruel c. MAR. EDGEWORTH. 

Contributable (kéntri-biutab’l), a. 1611. 
[f. CONTRIBUTE + -ABLE.] 1. Liable to con- 
tribute. [So Fr. contribuable.] 2. Payable as 
contribution 1824. 

+Contributary (kóntri-biutári), a. (and 
sb.) ME. |f. as prec. + -ARY'; cf. late L. 
contributarius jointly taxed.) Contributing ; 
tributary -1801. sb. One who contributes ; one 
who pays tribute —1599. 

Contribute (kóntri-biut), v. 1530. [- con- 
tribut-, pa. ppl. stem of L. contribuere bring 
together, f. com Con- + tribuere bestow.] 
+1. trans. To levy tribute upon (rare) 1559. 
+2. intr. To pay tribute (fo). MARLOWE. 3. 
To give or pay jointly with others; to furnish 
to a common fund or purpose 1530; intr. or 
absol. to give or make contribution 1610. 4, 
transf. and fig. To give or furnish along with 
others to a collective stock 1053. intr. or 
absol. 1864. 5. fig. To lend (agency or assis- 
tance) to a common result or purpose. trans. 
and (more usually) intr. 1605. 

3. Every hand is open to c. something JOHNSON. 
intr. A fund was raised..to which all parties. . 
contributed SMILES. 4. Essays, contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review MACAULAY. 5. intr. He con- 
tributed greatly to improve the national music 
W. Irvine. Hence Contri-butive a. that has the 
quality or power of contributing ; fitted to c. (to). 

Contribution (kọntribiū:Jən). ME. [- 
(O)Fr. contribution or late L. contributio, f. as 
prec. ; see -I0N.] 1. The action of contribut- 
ing (see CONTRIBUTE v.) 1582. 2. A sum or 
thing contributed; now, esp. An imposition 
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levied upon a district for the support of an 
army in the field ME. transf. and fig. 1648. 
3. Law. The payment by each of the parties 
interested of his share in any common loss 
or liability 1641. Also attrib. 

1. To make a certaine c. for the poore Saints 
which are at Hierusalem Rom. 15:26. Phr. To lay. 
under c.: to force to contribute. 2. The smallest 
c. thankfully received 1893. transf. A letter.. 
apparently..a c. from a fresh hand 1882. Hence 
Contribu:tional a. of or pertaining to a c. 

Contributor (kéntri-biutex). 1530. [- AFr. 
contributour (mod.Fr. -eur), f, as prec.; see 
7OUR, -OR 2.] 1. One that contributes; spec. 
one who contributes literary articles to a 
journal, magazine, etc. t2. One who pays 
tribute —1630. 

Contributory (kóntri-biutori) 1407. [- 
med.L. contributorius, f. as prec.; see -ORY?*.] 

A. adj. 1, That contributes; ftributary 
—1601. 2. Of the nature of contribution 1830. 

1. C. allies GROTE. C. to our own destruction 
CLARENDON. C. negligence : negligence on the part. 
ne a person injured, which has conduced to the 

ry. 


jury. 

B. sb. 1. One who, or that which, contri- 
butes 1467. 2. Eng. Law. One who is bound, 
on the winding up of a joint stock company, 
to contribute toward the payment of its 
debts. 

t Contrist, v. 1490. [-(O)Fr. contrister 
7 L. contristare sadden, f. com CON- + tristis 
sad.) trans. To make sad -1818. var. 

t Contri'state; whence t Constrista'tion. 

Contrite (kontroit) a. (and sb.) ME. [- 
(O)Fr. contrit, -ite — L. contritus, pa. pple. of 
conterere, f. com CON- + terere rub, grind 
(see TmrrE).] +1, Wit, Bruised, crushed (rare) 
—1755. 2. fig. Crushed or broken in spirit by 
a sense of sin; reduced to contrition ME. 

1. A c. reed JER, TAYLOR. 2. A broken and a c. 
heart, O God, thou wilt not despise Ps. 51:17. In 
very c. and earnest words 1868. So f Contri-ted 
ppl. a. Hence Corntrite-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Contrition (kéntri-fon). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
contrition -late L. contritio, f. contrit- pa. 
ppl. stem of conterere; see prec., -ION.) ti. 
lit. The action of rubbing together ; grinding, 
Pounding, or bruising (so as to pulverize) 
—1684. 2, fig. The condition of being bruised 
in heart; affliction of mind for some fault or 
injury done; spec. penitence for sin. Cf. 
ATTRITION. ME. 

1. Triturable, and reduceable to powder, by c. 
SIR T. BROWNE. 2. In the tyme of thy repentaunce 
and contrycyon 1530. 

Contriturate (kóntri-tiüre!t), v. rare. 1822. [t. 
CON- + TRITURATE.] To triturate thoroughly, 
pulverize. 

Contrivance (kóntroi-váns). 1627. [f. CON- 
TRIVE v." + -ANCE.] 1. The action of contriv- 
ing; inventing, plotting, or planning 1640. 2. 
Adaptation of means to an end; design 1695. 
3. The faculty of contriving; inventive capa- 
city 1659. t4. The way in which a thing has 
been contrived —1834. 5. Something con- 
trived for a purpose; a plan, an artifice 1627 ; 
a mechanical device 1667. Also fig. 

1. The preparations. . yet are. . inc. and agitation 
May. 2. Proofs of C. in the Structure of the Globe 
WOODWARD. 5. The grand Scheme and C. for our 
Redemption 1754. fig. The contrivances by which 
Orchids are fertilized DARWIN. vars. t Contri-val, 
Contri-vancy (in sense 3). 

Contrive (kóntroiv), v.' [ME. controve, 
contreve — OFr. controver (with suffix stress), 
contreuve (with stem-stress), mod.Fr. con- 
trouver invent, timagine — med.L. contropare 
compare, prob. f. com CON- + tropus TROPE, 
For the ME. contreve cf. tmeve, MOVE, t preve, 
Prove. The form contrive is unexplained.] 
1. trans. To invent, devise, excogitate with 
ingenuity and cleverness. t 2. intr. To form 
devices; to plot, conspire -1641. 3. trans. To 
devise, design ME. + 4. To find out —1600. 
t5. To concoct, fabricate. [Cf. Fr. con- 
irouver.] 1468. 6. To bring to pass 1530. 
+7. To bring by ingenuity or skill info a 
Place, position, or form —1701. 

1. I will..sodainely contriue the meanes of 
meeting betweene him, and my daughter Haml. 
I. ii. 216. 2. The Fates with Traitors do c. Jul. C. 
IL iii, 16. 3. To c. a tubular bridge 1856. 6. Pro- 
A when once they get abroad. . C. their own 

ulfilment SHELLEY. 

Hence Contri-vable a. that can be contrived 
H SRL = CONTRIVANCE 1, 4, 5. Con- 

"ver. 
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t Contri-ve, v.* ME. [app. irreg. f. L. con- 
trivi, pret. of conterere.] trans. To wear down; 
to pass (time) —1596. Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 276. 

Control (kóntró"), sb. 1590. [- next, or 
Fr. contrôle, f. the verb.] 1. The fact of con- 
trolling, or of checking and directing action; 
domination, command, sway. 2. Restraint, 
check 1594. 3. A method or means of re- 
straint; a check 1752. 4. A person who acts 
as a check ; a controller 1786. 

1. Quenching my familiar smile with an austere 
regard of controll Twel. N. 11. v. 74. 2. Speak what 
thou know'st, and speak without controul POPE. 
3. The..checks and controuls provided by the 
constitution HUME. C.-ezperiment: a test experi- 
ment devised to check the inferences deduced 
from an experiment, by application of the Method 
of Difference. 4. b. The apparatus for controlling 
an aeroplane or motor vehicle 1908. c. A section 
of the road over which speed is controlled, or 
where contesting machines are allowed time to 
stop for overhauling, etc. 1900. 

Control (kóntró"-l), v. 1475. [- AFr. contre- 
roller, Fr. t conteroller (now contrôler) - med.L. 
contrarotulare, f. contrarotulus, f. contra op- 
posite + rotulus ROLL sb.'] 1. trans. To check 
or verify, and hence to regulate (payments, 
ete.): orig. by comparison with a duplicate 
register. Also transf. +2. Hence: To call to 
account, reprove (a person) -1092; to repre- 
hend, object to (a thing) —1738. 3. To exercise 
restraint or direction upon the free action of; 
to dominate, command 1495. Also refi. 4. 
t+To overpower —1755; in Law, to overrule 
1724. 

1. To controlle the receytes & all the yssues of 
the Thesaurers office 1475. transf. To c. statements 
1878, 3. But (oh vaine boast) Who can controll 
his Fate Oth. V. ii. 265. Hence Controllable a. 

Controller (kóntróvloi). [ME. counter- 
rollour, -er — AFr. contrerollour, f. contre- 
roller ; see prec., -OUR, -ER*. See COMPTROLLER.] 
1. One who keeps a counter-roll so as to check 
& treasurer or person in charge of accounts. 
12. A censorious critic 1614. 3. One who or 
that which controls; Naut. an apparatus for 
regulating or checking the motion of a chain- 
cable as it runs towards the hawse-holes 
1807. 

1. Comptroller of the houshold Swrrr, of the 
Navy SIR J. Ross. 3. It makes the great con- 
trowler of the world, a bare spectator PRYNNE. 
C.-general: an officer entrusted with the supreme 
control, Hence Contro:llership, the office of c. 

Controlment (kóntró*mént). arch. 1494. 
[f. CONTROL v. + -MENT.] +1. The controll- 
ing of accounts —1565. 2. = CONTROL sb. 1. 
1494. 3. = CONTROL sb. 2. 1525. t4. Censure 
1646. 

3. Heere haue we war for war, & bloud for bloud, 
Controlement for controlement John 1. i. 20. 

t Controve'rsal, a. 1612. [-late L. con- 
troversalis, irreg. var. of controversialis; see 
CONTROVERSIAL.] 1. Turned or looking in 
opposite directions 1644. 2. — CONTROVER- 
SIAL —1697. 

1. The Temple of Janus with his two c. faces 
MILTON. 

t Co'ntroverse, sb. 15.. [-(O)Fr. con- 
troverse — L. controversia CONTROVERSY.] = 
CONTROVERSY —1636. 

The c. of beauties soveraine grace SPENSER. 

tControverse, v. 1601. [Deduced from 
CONTROVERSED.] 1. trans. To discuss, debate 
-1755. 2. intr. To dispute with 1699. 

t Corntroversed, ppl. a. 1575. [— Fr. con- 
troversé, for earlier controvers - L. coniro- 
versus disputed, questionable, f. contro-, var. 
of CONTRA- + versus, pa. pple. of vertere 
turn.] Made the subject of controversy ; con- 
troverted —1663. So t Co'ntroverser, -or. 

Controversial (kontróvsfl a. 1583. [- 
late L. controversialis, f. controversia; see 
CONTROVERSY, -AL'.] 1. Subject to contro- 
versy; questionable; disputed. 2. Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of controversy ; 
polemical 1659. 3, Disputatious 1659. 

1. As c. a point as the authorship of Junius 
J. WILSON. 2. Polemicalor c. divinity Be. BULL. 3. 
‘The c. pen CRABBE. var. + Controve-rsary, -ory. 
Hence Controverrsialist, one who is skilful in 
controversy ; a disputant. Controve'rsially adv. 

Controversion (kontróvS-fon) 1077. [- 
OFr. controversion controversy — late L. 
coniroversio, f. L. controversus; see next, 
-ION.] t 1. A controversy 1762. 2, Theaction 
of controverting 1762. 3. — CONTRAVERSION, 
q.v. 1684. 


CONTUSE 


Controversy (ko:ntróv3asi), sb. ME, [-L. 
controversia, f. controversus disputed ; seo Des 
Cf. Fr. tcontroversie (mod. controverse = 
CONTROVERSE sb.).] 1. Dispute, contention 
(esp. when carried on in writing); contention 
as to rights, claims, and the like, or on & 
matter of opinion. 2. (with a and pl.) A dis- 
pute, contention; esp. a discussion of con- 
PARU Me in 

+ He.. le hym a Iudge cal 8 J 
trouersie EDEN. ‘Tossed. with heir abaia 
wits in fathomless and unquiet deeps of c. MILTON, 
Phr. Without, beyond c. [L. sine controversia]: 
without or beyond question or doubt. 2, The 
great c. respecting the ‘ Origin of Evil’ 1852, Hence 
T Co'ntroversy v. = CONTROVERSE v. 

Controvert (ko:ntróv3at, kontróvO-at), v. 
1609. [As pa. pple. and ppl. a. replacing 
CONTROVERSED, on the formal analogy of 
converse, convert, etc.] t 1. trans. To dispute 
or contest (a title, etc.) —1682. 2. To make the 
subject of controversy; to dispute about 
1612. 3. To oppose in argument; to dispute, 
deny 1613. 4. inir. To engage in a controversy 
1616, 

2. Why melancholy men are witty . .is a problem 
much controverted BURTON. 3. The existence 
hereof men do not c. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Hence Controverted ppl. a. subjected to con- 
troversy. Controverter, one who controverts, 
Controve'rtible a. capable of being controverted ; 
disputable, Controvertist, a controversialist, 

t Contru'de, v. 1609. [- L. contrudere, t. 
com CON- + trudere thrust, shove.) trans. To 
thrust or crowd together —1651. Hence 
t Contrursion (rare). 

Contubernal (kgntiz-bomal). 1842. [= L. 
contubernalis tent-companion, f. com CON- + 
taberna hut, tent; see -AL'.] sb. One who 
occupies the same tent. adj. Of or relating 
to occupation of the same tent 1873. So 
t Contube'rnial a. sharing the same tent. 
CHAUCER. 

Contumacious (kentiumé'-fos), a. 1600. (f. 
as next; see -ACIOUS.] 1. Exhibiting con- 
tumacy; stubbornly perverse, insubordinate, 
rebellious 1603. 2. Law. Wilfully disobedient 
to the summons or order of a court 1600. 

1. To reduce the c. monks to obedience 1772. 
Hence Contuma:cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Contumacy (ko:ntiumüsi) ME. [- L. con- 
tumacia, t. contumax, -ac-, perh, f. com CON- 
+ tumére swell; see -Y*.] 1. Perverse and 
obstinate resistance to authority. 12. Of 
diseases, etc.: Reluctance to yield to treat- 
ment —1661. 3. Law. Wilful disobedience to 
the summons or order of a court ME. 

1. Such acts Of contumacie will provoke the 
nes Mint. P.L. X. 1027. var. Contuma'city 

rare). 

t Co'ntumax, a. ME. [-L. contumaz 
insolent, obstinate; see prec.] — CONTUMA- 
CIOUS —1587. 

Contumelious (kentiwmi-lies), a. 1483. 
[- OFr. contumelieus (mod. -euz)- L. con- 

i e next, -0U8.] 

1. Exhibiting CONTUMELY ; despiteful; super- 
ciliously insolent 1548. 12. Reproachful, 
disgraceful —1663. 

1. With scoffes and scornes, and c. taunts SHAKS. 
Curving a c. lip TENNYSON. 2. In so base and C. à 
condition CowLey. Hence Contume:lious-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Contumely (ko:ntiumHi) ME. [-OF*. 
contumelie - L. contumelia, f. com CON- + 
tumére swell.] 1. Insolent reproach or abuse; 
insulting or contemptuous language or treat- 
ment; despite; scornful rudeness; now esp. 
such as tends to dishonour or humiliate. 
(Also with a and pl.) 2. Disgrace, reproach 
1555. 

1. The rs wrong, the poore mans C. 
Haml. me E It. “casteth & kind of c. upon 
the author of it PEARSON. 

Contund (kónt»-nd), v. rare. 1599. [7 L. 
contundere, f. com Con- + tundere beat, 
thump, etc.) +1, trans. To pound, beat small 
—1656. 2. To affect with contusions; t0 
pound (adversaries). joc. 4 afecten 1654, 

f Contu'ne, v. Var. of CONTINUE. j 

tConturba'tion. 1470. [- L. conturbatio, 
f. conturbat-, pa. ppl. stem of Cones 
disturb greatly, f. com CoN- + turbare d 
turb; see -I0N.] Disturbance (physical © 
mental) —1816. a 

Contuse (kéntid-z), v. 1541. [- contus-, Di 
ppl. stem of confundere; see CONTUND; C 


CONTUSION 


„ contuser.] 1. trans. To injure as by a 
Es without breaking the skin; to bruise. 
12. To pound, beat, small, bray —1626. 
Roots, Barks, and Seeds, contused together 


1026, sion (kontid-son). ME. {~ Fr. con 
fusion 7 L- contusio, f. as prec.; Seo -ION.] 1. 
The action of bruising, or condition of being 
pruised. Also transf. 2. An injury, as from a 
blow with a. blunt instrument or heavy body, 
which does not break the skin; a bruise 1593. 
+3. Beating small, pounding, or braying 
nt Winter Lyon who in rage forgets Aged 
contusions 2 Hen. VI, v. iii. 3. So Contu'sive a. 
bruising ; of or belonging to ac. 
Conundrum (kéno-ndrdm). 1596. [Origin 
Jost.) fi. ? Crotehet-monger. NASHE. f2. 
‘A whim, crotchet, maggot 1719. +3. A pun 
orword-play depending on similarity of sound 
inwordsof different meaning 1794. 4. A riddle 
the answer to which involves a pun; also, any 
puzzling question, problem, or statement 1790. 
5, A ‘what-d’ye-call-it” (rare). Scorr. 

2. (Tipsy man says) I begin To have strange 
conundrums in my head MASSINGE 4. ‘You 


speak in conundrums, said Morle: I wish I 
could guess them” DISRAELI 
t Co'nusable, -ance, -ant, etc.; earlier 
forms of COGNIZABLE, etc. 
Convalesce (konváles), v. 1483. [7 L. 


convalescere, f. com CON- + valescere grow 
strong, f. valére be strong or well] 1. intr. 
To recover from sick get better. 2. Rom. 
Law. To become valid 1875. 

1. That illness when one does not c. at all 
‘THACKERAY. Hence Convale'scence, gradual 
recovery of health after illness. So Convale'scency 
rare). Convale'scent a. recovering health after 
illness; sb. one who is recovering from sickness; 
attrib. of or for convalescents. Convale'scently 


M. 

Convallamarin (konvee:limé*-rin). 1863. 
[t. Vulg. L. convallium (see next) + amarus 
bitter + -N1.] Chem. A bitter glucoside, 
CaHuOn, obtained from the Lily of the 
Valley (Convallaria majalis). So Conval- 
larin, an acrid purgative glucoside, 
CuHa0n, obtained from the Lily of the 
Valley. 

tConvally. Adapted form of lilium con- 
vallium ‘lily of the valleys’ (Vulg., S. of S. 
2:1), used by herbalists. vars. Conval, con- 
vaile, 

Convection (kónve-kfon). 1623. [— late L. 
convectio, t. convect-, pa. ppl. stem of con- 
vehere, t. com CON- + vehere carry ; see -I0N.] 
Physics. The action of carrying; convey- 
ance; spec, the transportation of heat or 
electricity by the movement of a heated or 
electrified substance, as in the ascension of 
need air or water. Also attrib. 

assage of electricity from 
another by the motion of E o era ie 


eae Electrical C. or Convective Discharge MAX- 


Convective (kónve-ktiv), a. 1859. (f. D. 
convect-, ppl. stom of convehere carry, con- 
"ud 1. Having the property of conveying. 
UMS the nature of or relating to convection 

1. The c, force 
Conyerctivety Ge » stream of water 1862. Hence 
a eoave'll, v. 1536. [- L. convellere, f. com 
fon + vellere tear, pull, pluck.] 1. lit. To 
sae, AA, 2. fig. To overthrow com- 
Paine oe o Conve'llent a. wrenching, 

1 Convenable (ko:xnvinüb'D, a. ME. [= 
Et convenable (OFr. also covenable, whence 
Me oeaan, CONABLE), f. convenir be fitting; 
Di VENE, -ABLE.] 1. Suitable, meet —1815. 

i m sistent 1579. 3. Convenient —1041. 
wat po nuenable, mariage 1579, 2. With his 
venably dork is c. SPENSER. Hence f Co'n- 

onvenable (kónvi A 

CON nvinüb'D, a.* 1755. If. 
ion + -ABLE.] Capable of being con- 
of Onvenance (kohvonüüs). 1483. [Fr., f. 
mene be fitting; see CONVENE, -ANCE. 
TEN Rs fi. A convention, 
-077 cnl ES Concurrence (rare) 

` . enti usage; 
conventionalities 1847, eee 


^ Her 
and Drom Aea eagrance of London convenances 
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Convene (kónvin) v. ME. [-L. con- 
venire assemble, be fitting, agree, suit, f. com 
Con- + venire come.] 

I. 1. inir. To come together; to meet, esp. 
for a common purpose; transf. of things: To 
occur together 1541; fto unite —1738. 2. 
trans. To cause to come together; to convoke 
1596. 3. To summon before a tribunal ME. 

1. The two princes convened. .in the suburbs of 
Calais BACON. If the rays c. before the retina 
1738. 2. The Senate was convened by the tribunes 
FROUDE. 3. Knapwell was convened before the 
Archbishop HOOK. 

IL ti. intr. Of persons: To agree —1652. 
+2. To be suitable or fitting 1627. 3. intr. 
To harmonize 1855. 

3. Articles which the marriage-mongers can- 
not make to c. at all, tempers. .tastes, etc. 
‘THACKERAY. 

Convener (k)nvi-noi. 1572. [f. prec. + 
-ER*.] 1. One who assembles with others 
-1641. 2. One who convokes (a meeting, 
etc.); spec. one appointed to summon the 
meetings of a committee, etc. (Sc.) 1680. 

Convenience (künvi-niéns), sb. ME. [— L. 
convenientia, f. convenient- ; see next, -ENCE.] 
f1. Agreement, accordance —1052. 12: 
Accordance of nature; fitness 1756. 3, The 
quality of being convenient, generally ; suit- 
ability, commodiousness 1601. 4. The 
quality of being personally convenient; ease 
in use or action; material advantage; com- 
modity, comfort 1703. 5. (with a and pl.) 
That which is convenient 1606; pl. con- 
venient material arrangements or appliances. 
(Rarely in sing.) 1072. 


3. The great c. and pleasure of. navigation HY. 
MORE. 4. Phr. At one's c., to await one’s C., 
iage of c., etc. uilding for the c. of the 


marriag 

drinkers 1750. 5. Riches. . with divers other con- 
Veniences 1647. That he may buy Books, the next 
3 . to spit in SMOLLETT. To make 
a c. of one 1893. All the conveniences of a palace 


LADY M. W. MONTAGU. 
Hence Conve'nience v. to accommodate. var. 


Conveniency (now little used). 

Convenient (kénvi-niént), a. ME. [- con- 
venient-, pres. ppl. stem of L. convenire; see 
CONVENE, -ENT.] tl. Agreeing (in opinion) 
1485. +2. Accordant, congruous (to) —1654. 
+3. In keeping with; befitting, becoming 
(to or for); proportionate (to) -1077. t4. 
Suitable, appropriate (lo or for) -1790. +5. 
Morally becoming; proper -1727. 6. Person- 
ally suitable; favourable to one’s comfort 
or ease; commodious. (The current sense.) 
1477. 7. collog. and dial. Handy 1848. 

2. Equitable and c. to reason 1054. 4. Prov. 30:8. 


5. Neither filthinesse, nor 
not conuenient Eph. 5:4. 


THACKERAY. 
T -ness, c. quality. 

Convent (konvént), sb. [ME. covent (sur- 
viving in the name Covent Garden, London) 
— AFr. covent, OFT. convent (regularly with 
latinized sp., which finally prevailed in Eng.), 
mod. couvent :- L. conventus assembly, 
company, f. convent-, pa. ppl. stem of con- 
venire CONVENE.) T1. A gathering; a meet- 
ing -1661. +2. A company: spec. that of 
the twelve apostles 1548. 3. A religious 
association; a body of monks, friars, or nuns 
forming one local community ME. 4. The 


CONVENE; cf. k 
1-3. -1718. t2.! To covenant to give 1587. 
43.1 = CONVENE v. II. 2. 
3. When s is ole M Een me 
solemne mi ion sl 
conuents se soules Twel. N. v. 1.391. 
ME. [-L. 


till medieval times.) ti. An 
assembly —1650. 2. A meeting (esp. & reli- 


CONVENTIONALITY 


gious meeting), of a private, clandestine, or 
illegal kind, as of Nonconformists or Dis- 
senters in England, or of Covenanters in 
Scotland, during the reigns of Charles II and 
James ll. 1438. +3. contempt. A. *hole-and- 
corner’ meeting —1682. 4. A place of meeting 
1596; esp. a nonconformist or dissenting 
meeting-house. (Now rhet. or contempt.) 1550. 
$5. A small convent —1603. 

1. He [the Mayor] called a Conuenticle of his 
Brethren GREENE. 2. My selfe had notice of your 
Conuenticles, And all to make away my guiltlesse 
Life 2 Hen. VI, 11. i. 166. When some Men seeke 
Christ, in the Conuenticles of Heretikes BACON. 
Ac. of gloomy sullen Saints DRYDEN. 

Comb. C. Acts, the acts 16 Chas. II, c. 4 and 
22 Chas. II, c. 1 ‘to prevent and suppress seditious 
Conventicles’. 

Hence Conve:nticle v., intr. to meet inac.;to 
hold or frequent conventicles. Conventiclee:r, 
Conve-nticler, a frequenter of conventicles; & 
schismatic. 

Convention (kónve:nfon. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
convention — L. conventio meeting, covenant, 
f. convent-; see CONVENT v., -ION.] 

I. t 1. The action of coming together —1782. 
Also + fig. of things. 2, The action of sum- 
moning an assembly 1647. t 3. The action of 
summoning before a tribunal —1726. 4. An 
assembly of persons for some common object; 
esp. a formal assembly, ecclesiastical, politi- 
cal, or social 1552. 5. Eng. Hist. An assembly 
of the Houses of Parliament, without the 
summons of the Sovereign; as that of 1660, 
which restored Charles II, and that of 1688, 
which declared the throne abdicated by 
James II. Hence c. parliament. 1660. 

1. In this place of c. of merchants from all parts 
of the world EVELYN. 2. The c. of the parliament 
CLARENDON. 4. If that suffice not, they may call 
Cra v. of estates HOBBES. 5. In 1689, the C. 
declared itself a Parliament J. R. GREEN. 

II. 1, An agreement or covenant between 
parties ME. 2. spec. a. In Diplomacy: An 
agreement between sovereigns or states: 
formerly = TREATY; now an agreement less 
formal than a treaty 1603. b. Mil. An agree- 
ment made between the commanders of 
armies in time of war 1780. 3. General agree- 
ment or consent, as embodied in any accepted 
usage, standard, etc.; in a bad sense: Con- 
ventionalism 1778. 4. ^ conventionalism 
17i 


for suspending hostilities agreed upon by me with 
Marshals Soult and Suchet WELLINGTON. 3. This 


Comb. ¢.-coin, -dollar, coins struck according, 
to monetary conventions between different Ger- 
man states. 

Conventional (kdnve-nfonil), a. 1583. [- 
Fr. conventionnel or late L. conventionalis ; 
see prec., -AL'.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of a convention or assembly 1812. 2. 
Relating to, of the nature of, or settled by a 
convention or compact. In Law: Founded. 
on contract (opp. to legal or judicial). 1583. 
3. Relating to convention or general agree- 
ment; established by social convention; 
arbitrarily or artificially determined 1761. 4. 
Characterized by convention; not natural, 
original, or spontaneous; in Art, consisting 
in, or resulting from, an artificial treatment 
of natural objects; following traditions 1851. 

3. In matters merely €., examples are more 
powerful than principles GIBBON. 4. The 6. 

hraseology with which English preaching had 
Been so long encumbered STANLEY. oor of 
e. or foliage SIR G. SCOTT. . The c.: 
that which is c. Hence Conventionally adv. 

Conventionalism (kgnve-nfeniiliz’m). 1837. 
[f. prec. + -ISM.] 1. Adherence to or regard 
for that which is conventional (in conduct, 
thought, or art). 2. (with a and pl.) Anything 
that is merely conventional; a conventional 
principle, idea, usage, Or practice. 

1. The incubus of c. HT. MARTINEAU. 

Conventionalist (kénve-nfenalist). 1801. 
[f. as prec. + -IST.] 1. A member or sup- 
porter ot a Convention. 2. One who follows 
conventional usage 1840. 

Conventionality (kénvenfone iti). 1834. 
if. as prec. + -ITY.] 1. The quality or state of 
being conven! 
or style; obedience to mere conyention 1842. 
2. A conventional thing or practice. 


CONVENTIONALIZE 


Conventionalize (kónve-nfonüloiz), v. 1854. 
If. as prec. + -1Z8.] trans. To make conven- 
tional; to bring under conventional rules; 
in Art, to treat conventionally, represent in 
& conventional manner. Hence Conve:n- 
tionaliza'tion. 

Conventionary (kónve-nJonüri), a. and sb. 
1602. [- med.L. conventionarius; see CON- 
VENTION, -ARY'.] 1. Applied to tenants and 
tenure on terms originally fixed by conven- 
tion (see CONVENTION IT. 1) as distinguished 
from custom. 2. sb. A c. tenant or tenure 
1828. 

Conventionist (kónve:nfonist) 1768. [See 
-Ist.] 1, A member of a convention 1823. t2. 
One who enters into a contract. STERNE. 

Conventual (kónve-ntiuál), a. and sb. ME. 
[- med.L. conventualis, f. conventus; see 
CONVENT, -AL'. Cf. (O)Fr. conventuel.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to a religious con- 
vent; characteristic of a convent. 

In c. garb PRESCOTT. The c. discipline of prose 
LOWELL. Hence Conve'ntually adv. 

B. sb. 1. A member of a convent 1611. 2. A 
member of that branch of the Franciscan 
order which lives in large convents and 
follows a mitigated rule; dist. from the 
Observants 1533. 

Converge (kónv5-1d3), v. 1691. [—late L. 
convergere incline together, f. com CON- + 
L. vergere bend, turn, incline.) 1. intr. To 
tend to meet in a point; to approach nearer 
together. The opposite of diverge. Also fig. 
2. Math. To approximate in the sum of its 
terms toward a definite limit 1796. 3. trans. 
To cause to come together 1768. 

1. The sides of the Ship c. into an Angle 1691, 
fig. Every circumstance converges to the same 
effect on the mind HALLAM. 3. Power of converg- 
ing the optic axes 1863. 

Convergence (kénv3-adgéns). 1713. [f. 
CONVERGENT ; see -ENCE.] 1, The action or fact 
of converging; movement toward or termi- 
nating in the same point. Also fig. and transf. 
2. Math. Of convergent series or fractions 
1858. 

1. In the metropolis of commerce the point of c. 
was the Exchange MACAULAY. fig. C. of effort 
LEWES. 

Conve'rgency. 1709. [f. as prec.; see 
-ENCY.] 1. Convergent quality. 2. = CON- 
VERGENCE 1791. 

Convergent (kényd-adgént), a. 1727. [- 
convergent-, pres. ppl. stem of late L. con- 
vergere; See CONVERGE, -ENT.] 1. Inclining 
towards each other, or towards a common 
point of meeting; tending to meet in a point 
or focus. Also fig. and transf. 2. Math. = 
CONVERGING 2. 1816. 

1. Rays [of light] may be either divergent, 
parallel, or c. TYNDALL. A c. attack 1862. 

Conve'rgine:rved, a. [irreg. f. convergenti-, 
comb. form of the pres. pple. of late L. con- 
vergere (see prec.) + NERVE + -ED*.] Bot. 
“When the ribs of a leaf describe a curve and 
meet at the point’ (T'reas. Bot. 1866). 

Converging (kénvd-adgin), ppl. a. 1727. 
If. CONVERGE v. + -ING*.] 1. = CONVER- 
GENT 1. 1776. 2. Math. Applied to an in- 
finite series of terms, the sum of which, 
beginning with the first, continually approxi- 
mates towards a definite limit as more and 
more are taken 1727. 3. Causing convergence 
1833. 

3. The gathering or c. power of any glass. Hence 
Conve'rgingly adv. 

Conversable (kónvS*sáb'D, a. (erron. 
-ible.) 1598. [- Fr. t conversable affable, etc. 
— med.L. conversabilis, f. L. conversari; see 
CONVERSE v., -ABLE.] 1. That may be con- 
versed with (see CONVERSE v.); pleasant in 
conversation; disposed to converse. 2. Of 
or pertaining to social converse 1631. 

2. The evening was quiet and c. JANE AUSTEN. 
Hence Conve'rsableness, c. quality. Con- 
verrsably adv. 

Conversance (kg-nversans). 1609. [f. CoN- 
VERSANT ; s66 -ANCE.] The state or quality of 
being conversant. So Co'nversancy. 

Conversant (konvorsánt) ME. [-(O)Fr. 
conversant, pres. pple. of converser; see CON- 
VERSE v., -ANT.] 

A. adj. (usu. predicative). +1. Dwelling 
habitually or frequently in a place. 2. Having 
familiar intercourse with, tin, tamong, 
Tabout ME. 3. Occupied in, tabout, tupon; 
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having to do with ME. 4. Versed in; familiar 
with 1573. +5. Frequently occurring; 
familiar 1051. 

2. C. with women STEELE, with Heaven COWPER. 
Conuersant in princes courtes BARET. 3. C. in 
studies BACON, with man or men's affairs MILT., 
about language WHATELEY. 4 C. inthe Scriptures 
BACON, with questions of finance 1878. 

+ B. sb. One who is intimate with another 
—1630. 

Conversation (konvousé^fon. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. conversation — L. conversatio frequent 
use or abode, intercourse, f. conversari CON- 
VERSE v. ; S€@ -ATION.] f 1. The action of living 
or having one’s being in or among. Also fig. 
-1705. +2. The action of consorting with 
others; living together; commerce, society, 
intimacy —1770. 3. Sexual intimacy 1511. 
14. fig. Occupation with things; intimacy 
with a matter 1721. +5. Circle of acquain- 
tance, society —1712. 6. Behaviour, manner 
of life (arch.) ME. 7. Interchange of thought 
and words; familiar discourse or talk 1580; 
a talk 1694. +8, An ‘At Home’ —1787. 9. (In 
full c. piece): A kind of genre painting repre- 
senting a group of figures. H. WALPOLE. 
10. = CONVERSION ME. 

1. For our conuersation is in heauen Phil, 3:20. 
3. Criminal c. (abbrev. to crim. con.): adultery. 
4. Out of..much c. in books 1626. C. with 
Antiquity 1702. 6. To him that ordereth his con- 
uersation aright Ps. 50:23. 7. To lead the c. 
JOHNSON. 8. Lady Pomfret has a charming c. 
once a week H. WALPOLE. 

Hence Conversa‘tional a. ready to converse; 
addicted to c.; of, belonging to, or proper to c. 
Conversa‘tionalist, Conversa‘tio: ist, one who 
excels in c. Conversa'tionally adv. + Conver- 
sa'tioned ppl. a. behaved. BEAUM. & FI. 

Conversative (kónvo-sÁtiv), a. rare. 1631. 
[f. CONVERSE + -ATIVE.] Sociable; talka- 
tive. 

|| Conversazione (ko:nvousetsio"-ni). Pl. 
-oni Có*-ni) now usu. -ones, 1740. [It. = 
conversation.) ||1. In Italy, an evening 
assembly for conversation, and recreation. 
12. In England, an ‘At Home’. Cf. CON- 
VERSATION 8. —1823. 3. A soirée or other 
assembly of an intellectual character, in 
connection with literature, art, or science 
1792. 

1. A c., a sortof assembly at the principal le's 
houses, full of I cannot p^ What Qui. PPP 

Converse (kónv3s) v. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
converser tpass one's life, exchange words 
*-L. conversari live, have intercourse, 
middle use of conversare turn round, f. com. 
CoN- + versare, frequent. of vertere turn.] 
T1. intr. To move about, live in (on, upon), 
among (with) —1727. +2. To consort, keep 
company ; to be familiar with —1819. 3. To be 
engaged in; to have to do with; to be con- 
versant with. Obs. exc. as fig. 1586. t4. To 
interchange ideas with, by speech or writing 
or otherwise —1771. 5. spec. ‘To convey the 
thoughts reciprocally in talk’ (J.); to talk 
with. The ordinary current sense. 1615. 

1. Cetaceous Fishes which c. chiefly in the 
northern Sea RAY. 2. MILT. P.L. nm. 184. The: 
may lawfully c. together as man and wife 1656. 
3. A man..who has conversed, not only with 
books, but with lawyers and merchants. .states- 
men and princes MACAULAY. 4. Like ships at 
sea, they must c. by signals DE For. 5. You are 
cheerful, and love to c. upon death SOUTHEY. 

Hence Conve'rser, 

Converse (konvous), sb.' 1004. [f. prec.; 
orig. stressed like the verb.] 1, = CONVERSA- 
TION 2, 3. Obs, exc. in certain expressions now. 
referred to 3. 1610. +2. = CONVERSATION 4. 
-1727. 3. = CONVERSATION 7. Now poet. or 
rhet. 1604, 4. Spiritual or mental communion 
1668. f5. Manner of life -1702. 

1. C. with the world will do more for you 
DISRAELI. 3. Sweet is thy c. to each Social ear 
Pops. 4. With Nature here high c. hold SHEN- 
STONE. 

f Converse, a.* and sb: ME. [- (O)Fr. 
convers — L. conversus, subst. use of pa. pple. 
of L. convertere CONVERT v.] adj. Converted 
in mind or feeling. ME. only. sb. A lay 
member of a convent —1691. 

+ Converse, (ko-nvozs), a.* and sb.* 1570. 
[- L. conversus turned about, transformed ; 
see prec.] 

A. adj. Turned round ; opposite or contrary 
in direction or action 1794. 


CONVERT 


The c. arts of destruction and defe 
Hence Conve'rsely adv. noha 

B. sb. 1. gen. A form of words derived from 
another by the transposition of two antithe- 
tical members; a thing or action which is the 
exact opposite of another 1786. 2. Math. (One 
proposition is the c. of another, when the 
datum and conclusion of the one are respec- 
tively taken as the conclusion and datum of 
the other.) 1570. 3. Logic. A converted pro- 
position: formerly applied to the Converr. 
END, but now usually to that which results 
from conversion 1827. 

1. What we gain in power is lost in time ; and the 
C. EMERSON. 2. The 8 proposition being the con- 
uerse of the fourth BILLINGSLEY, 3. The absolute 
quantity of the C. must be exactly equal to that of. 
the Convertend Sim W. HAMILTON, 

Conversible (kénvd-asib'l), a. 1660. [~ late 
L. conversibilis, f. convers-; seo next, -IBLE.] 
Capable of being converted or transposed, 
T See also CONVERSABLE. 

Conversion (kónvoufon. ME. [= (O)Fr. 
conversion — L. conversio, f. convers-, pa. ppl. 
stem of convertere ; soe CONVERT v., -10N.] 
rotation 
—1726; turning —1712; returning —1082. 2, 
Transposition, inversion; spec. in Logic, the 
transposition of the subject and predicate of 
& proposition to form a new proposition 
1551. 3. Math. The substitution of the differ- 
ence of antecedent and consequent for the 
consequent in each of the ratios forming a 
proportion. ? Obs. 1570. 4. Law. The action 
of (wrongfully) converting something to 
one's own use 1615. 

1. The c. of the needle to the north SR T. 
BROWNE. 4. There may be a trover and no c., if 
he keep and lay up the goods, for the Owner 
COKE. 

II. 1. The action of converting, or fact of 
being converted, to a religion, a belief, or 
opinion; spec. to Christianity ME. 2. Theol. 
The turning of sinners to God; a spiritual 
change from sinfulness to a religious life ME. 
3. Change of form or properties, condition, 
orfunction 1549. Hence in many techn. uses 
in Manuf. t4. Mil. A change of front to a 
flank —1863. 

1. The conuersion of the gentyles EDEN. 2. See 
how God wrought for my conuersion GREENE. 3. 
Not by conuersion of the Godhead into flesh Bk, 
Com. Prayer. The c. of a muzzle-loader 1874. 

III. t 1. Translation; a translation, version 
—1653. 2. Math. Change of a number or 
quantity into another denomination 1557, 
3. Substitution of or exchange for something 
else 1607. b. spec. in Law. The operation of 
converting property (see CoNvERT III. 2) 
1788. 

3. The c. of the four per cents into three and a 
half per cents was facilitated 1826. b. The usual 
trusts for sale and c. 1893. 

Conversive (kgnvd-asiv), a. 1607. [- Fr. 
t conversif, -ive = med.L. conversivus, f. a8 
prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Having the power or 
function of conversion 1655. 2. Convertible 
1864. Hence f Conversively adv. con- 
versely. 

Convert (kónvoat), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. con- 
vertir :- Rom. *convertire, for L. convertere 
turn about, transform, f. com Con- + vertere 
turn.] 

I. t1. trans. To turn about, direct. refl. = 
To turn (inir. -1738. Also + fig. t2. trans. 
To turn back —1633. 3. + To invert, transpose 
—1551. b. Logic. To transpose the terms of (a 
proposition) by CONVERSION 1638. t 4. fig. To 
reverse the course of; pa. pple. — opposite, 
contrary -1703. 5, To turn or apply to 
(another use), to divert; spec. in Law, wrong" 
fully to appropriate and apply to (one's own 
use). (Cf. CONVERSION I. 4.) 1480. c 

1. Priests..who usually in their Sacrifices. .C. 
themselves unto the East HEYLIN. 5. Receluom 
of his reuenues. orden the same to their own 
singuler profit 1542. : 

han Y trans. To turn in mind, feeling, pri 
conduct —1577; intr. to turn from a course of 
conduct, etc. —1600. 2. trans. To cause o 
turn to a religion, belief, or opinion; spec. 
bring to Christianity ME. Also Tintas a 
Theol. To cause to turn from a sinful Th 
religious life ME. Also finir. 4. To turn t! 
something different; to transform ; to chang? 
in character or function; also tinir. ME. 


CONVERT 


id be Love, that can thus. folk c. CHAUCER. 
1, Bless Oo from youth conuertest SHAKS. 
v ar was conuerted thusand fiue ME. 


he should be conuerted and liue Bk. 
at 


Due preech-ioader 1874. In Rugby 
Lom a goal from (a try) 1896. .— 
III. 1. To change by substituting an equiva- 
Jent; fapec. to translate —1091. 2. Law. To 
change the quality of property, as from real 
to personal, joint to separate, or vice versa 


3. 
Po c, goods into money SMILES. 
Convert (ke:nvost)- A501. 
guperseding and perh. infi. by synon. 


VERSE sb.*] 


[f. prec. v., 
CoN- 


tA. adj. 1. Brought over to & religious 
faith. 2. C. brother, sister: = CONVERSE 8b.* 
-1693. 


B. sb. A person brought over to any religious 
faith, or (transf.) to any opinion, party, ete. 
1501. 

Gonvertend (ko:nvoute:nd). 1837. [-L. 
convertendus, -um to be converted, gerundive 
ot convertere CONVERT v.) Logic. The proposi- 
tion as it stands before conversion ; opp. to 
converse. 

Converter (kónv3-1toi). Also erron. -tor. 
1593. (f. CONVERT v. + -ER'.] 1. One who 
makes converts 1570. 2. One who converts 
(see Convert v.) 1633. 3. That which con- 
verts: in Steel Manuf., a retort, made of iron 
and lined with some refractory material 
(usually ganister), in which pig-iron is con- 
verted into steel by the Bessemer process ; 
see BESSEMER. 

Convertible (kdnvo-xtib’l), a. (sb.) ME. 
[- (O)Fr. convertible — L. convertibilis, f. con- 
verlere CONVERT v.; seo -IBLE.] 1. That may 
be converted; interchangeable. 2. Capable 
of being turned to a particular use or purpose 
1818. 3. Capable of being turned info some- 
thing else; capable of being changed in form, 
condition, or qualities 1533. 4. Capable of 
being converted by exchange into property 
of another kind 1834. 5. Assb. pl. = C. things 
or terms 1615. 

1. (Those who] put prelacy and popery together 
as terms c. SWIFT. 3. A rogue alive to the 
ludicrous is still c. Exerson. Heat is c. into 
electricity HUXLEY. 4. By rendering paper money 
c. into metallic currency HT. MARTINEAU. Hence 
Converrtibi-lity, c. quality, Converrtibly adv. 

Convertite (ko-nvoutoit). arch. 1565. If. 
after Fr. converti, subst. use of pa. pple. of 
convertir; soe -1r8 1.] A (professed) convert 
to religion; spec. a reformed Magdalen. Also 
transf. 

Convex (kọ'nveks). 1571. [- L. converus 
vaulted, arched. Cf. (O)Fr. conveze.] 

A. adj. Having a curvature that bulges to- 
wards the point of observation; the reverse 
of concave. 

The convexe or out-bowed side of a vessel BP. 

. The light is made by a c. glass or lens to 
converge to one point or focus 1833. 

os IER ellipt.] t1. A convex 

ace —1796. 2. 

lons vs, 96. 2. A convex glass or 
+ In circuit to the utte: y 

round Murr. P.L. vit Prud nu aU 

i d Convex v. rare, to make c.; intr. to bow 

onn. YO Convexed ppl. a. made in a c. 
EN cour xedly, Co'nvexly advs. in & C. 

Co nner. Convexness, c. quality. 

di M (künve-kstti). 1600. [7 L. con- 

, f. converus; see prec., -ITY. Of. Fr. 
ae 1. The condition of being convex; 
pos ard bulging 1605. 2. A convex curve, 

Y Tee iile, OF part. 
r4 e finiteness or c. of heaven BACON. 

Ms OnYexo- (kónve-kso. In comb. — Con- 
vex Mbesa and —, as in c.-concave, con- 
the fo side and concave on the other; of 
eU BER etna meniscus; C.-Convex, convex 
and flat S; C.-plane, convex on one side 

5 lat on the other = pluno-c. 

(ned ey. (kónvéi-), v. ME. [- OFr. conveier 
viare, Een Convoy v.) i= med.L. con- 
Convoy ON- + via way.] t 1. trans. To 
also fig. SBooxt -1710. +2, To lead, conduct ; 

mia anle 3. To transport, carry, take 
may, ^o Place to another ME. t 4. To take 
hence, hai esp. clandestinely -1697 ; 

. To lesi. Hend to steal —1753. trefl. -1697. 

conduct as a channel or medium 
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1601. 6. t To transmit, or cause to pass 
—1741; esp. to communicate, impart (an idea, 
benefit, etc.) ME.; hence, to express in words 
1576. 7. To transfer, as property, to another; 
now only in Law, to transfer by deed or legal 
process; also absol. 1495. f 8. To bring down, 
derive —1606. t 9. To conduct (an affair); to 
manage with privacy or craft —1661. 

3. Luggage conveyed by these coaches will be 
charged for 1891. 4. Merry W. 1. iii. 31. Jesus 
had conueyed himself away John 5:13. 5. Thro’ 
reeden Pipes c. the Golden Flood DRYDEN. To c. 
the impressions of sound 1854. 6. To c.a lesson 
1766, Thoughts to one another SOUTH. 7. The 
der n conveying a small estate 1863. 9. Lear I. 

Hence + Convey sb. conveyance; a Convoy. 
Convey:able a. that may be conveyed. Con- 
vey'al, the act of conveying, conveyance. 

Conveyance (kónvé'-áns). 1503. [f. prec. 
+ -ANcE.] t1. Convoying —16004. 2. The 
action of conveying, or transporting ; carri- 
age 1520. 3. Furtive carrying off; 

1526. 4. The communicating (of a thing to 
any one) 1662. 5. Transmission, transference 
1646, 6. Law. The transference of (esp. real) 
property from one person to another by deed 
or writing 1523; the instrument of transfer 
1576. 7. The conveying of anything by & 
channel or medium 1577. t 8. The conveying 
of meaning by words; hence, style —1775. 
+9. Management; esp. skilful, or cunning, 
management -1704; an artifice —1041. 10. 
A conducting way, passage, etc. 1542. 11. A 
means of transport from place to place 1598. 


dés and catals 1571. 
C. by Condit oi pore 1577. 


Haml. v. i. 119. 7. 
. V. d. 54. 


9, A pretty slip-skin c. Mint. 10. 
11. The steam-packet is a beastly c. DISRAELI. 

Conveyancer (künvé^ünser). 1623. It. 
prec.; see -ER? 1.] One who or that which 
conveys; esp. à lawyer who practises con- 
veyancing. 

Conveyancing (kénvél-insin), vbl. sb. 1676. 
(f. as prec. + NG.) fl. Deceitful contri- 
vance -1690. 2. The drawing of deeds and 
other instruments for the transference of 
property from one person to another; the 
branch of the law which deals with titles and 
their transference 1714. 

Conveyer (kénvé'-a1). 1513. [f. CONVEY v. 
4--ER'.] 1. One that conveys, carries, or 
transmits. t2. A light-fingered thief. Rich. 
II, 1v. i. 817. 3. One who transfers property 
1647. 4. That which conveys, or transmits ; 
spec. any mechanical contrivance for con- 
veying grain in a mill, timber in & saw-mill, 
etc. 1880. var. Convey'or (in senses 8, 4). 

t Convi'ciate, v. 1604. [-conviciat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. conviciari (-vit-) revile, f. 
convicium. (-vit-) loud reproach; see -ATE?.] 
trans. To revile, slander, rail at —1646. So 
+ Convi-ciatory, tConvicious adjs. 
railing; reproachful. 

+ Convicimity. _nonce-wd. 
Vicinity to each other. WARTON. 

Convict (kónvi-kt), ppl. a. ME. [- L. con- 
viclus, pa. pple. of convincere CONVINCE.] pa. 
pple. and adj. 1. Proved or pronounced 
guilty. 2. Overcome ME. 

1. C. of having four Wives at one and the same 
time COTTON. 

Convict (konvikt), sb. 1530. [f. prec.] 1. 
One judicially convicted of a criminal offence 
(arch.). 2. spec. ^ criminal serving a sentence 
of penal servitude 1786. Also attrib. 

2. Escape of a c. from. Dartmoor 1893. 

Convict (kénvi-kt), v. ME. [- convict-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. convincere CONVINCE.] 1. 
trans. To prove to be guilty, or in the wrong; 
esp. by judicial procedure. Also absol. 1841. 
+2. To demonstrate or prove -1656. 3. To 
bring conviction home to (a person) 1526. 4. 
To disprove, refute (arch.) 1594. $5. To over- 


come —1607. 

1. No englishman should ‘be conuicted except by 
English Judges POWEL. ^ 
sensibility MORLEY. 3. They..being conuicted by 
their owne conscience, went out one by one John 
8:9. 4. Which conceit being already convicted, 
not only by Scaliger, etc. SIR T. BROWNE. 5. 
John m. iv. 2. Hence Convi'ctable, -ible a. 


(rare). 


[See Con-.] 


CONVOCATION 


Conviction (kénvi‘kfon). 1491. [-L. con- 
victio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. Legal proof 
or declaration of guilt; the fact or condition 
of being convicted. +2. Demonstration, 
proof —1647. +3. Confutation —1661. 14. 
Detection and exposure —1724. 5. The act 
of convincing 1664. 6. The condition of being 
convinced; settled persuasion 1099. 7. A 
settled persuasion 1841. 8. Theol. The fact 
or condition of being convicted or convinced 
of sin 1675. 

1. Summary convictions, without the interven- 
tion ofa jury W. BELL. 4. Further reproof and 
c. of the Roman errors JER. TAYLOR. 5. The C. 
‘of those who are either of a contrary opinion. .or 
who are in doubt WHATELY. 6. À painful c. of 
his defects JoHNSON. Phr. To carry c. 8. My soul 
was at that very time groaning under deep con- 
victions 1821. 

Convictism (ko-nviktiz’m). 1864. (f. CON- 
vic sb. + -I8M.] The system of penal settle- 
ments for convicts. b. The convict class or 
body. 

b. The invasion of c. from Swan River 1868. 

Convictive (kónvi-ktiv), a. 1612. [f. CON- 
vict v. + IVE.] Having power to produce 
conviction. 

The c. answer of Christ BP. HALL. Hence Con- 
vicctive-ly adv., -ness. 

Convictor (kénvi-kter, -03). 1047. [-L. 
convictor one who lives with another, f. con- 
vict-, pa. ppl. stem of convivere, t. com CON- -+ 
vivere live; see -OR 2.] A table companion; & 
commoner. 

Convince (kónvimns) v. 1530. [-L. con- 
vincere convict of error, refute, f. com CON- 
+ vincere overcome. ] 

I. t1. To overcome, vanquish. Also absol. 
-1633. 12. To overcome in argument; to 
confute -1708. 3. To bring to acknowledge 
the truth of; to satisty by argument or 
evidence. In pass., To be brought to a full 
conviction. (= Convict v. 3.) 1632. 

1. Macb. 1. vii, 64. 2. There was none of you that 
conuinced Iob, or that answered his words Job 
32:19. 3. I am convinced..and have nothing 
more to object JowETT. To e. of a mistake 1797, 
of sin 1648. 

IL +1. = Convicr v. 1. -1776. t2. = CON- 
vicr v. 2, —1730. + 3. = CONVICT v. 4. -1625. 

1. Which of you conuinceth mee of sin John 8:46. 
2. This may be easily convinced as false SALKELD- 
3. God neuer wrought Miracle to conuince 
Atheisme, because his Ordinary Works conuince 
jt Bacon. Hence Convi'nced ppl. a. brought to 
a state of conviction. Convi-ncement, convic- 
tion. Convi'ncer (rare). Convincing-ly adv., 
-ness, c. quality. t Convi'ncive a. having the 
power of convincing (rare). 

Convincible (kónvi-nsib'l, a. 1643. [-late 
L. convincibilis, f. convincere ; see prec., IBLE.) 
1. Capable of being tconvicted or convinced. 
+2. Of convincing power 1647. 

fConvival. 1615. [- L. convivalis, Vary- 
ing with convivialis; see CONVIVIAL, -AL*.] 
adj. = CONVIVIAL -1755. sb. A guest 1015. 

|| Convive (kónviv, konvoiv), sb. 1648. (Fr. 
~L. conviva fellow-feaster.] One who feasts 
with others; a fellow-banqueter. Hence 
1 Co'nvive v. to feast together (rare). 
1668. 


adv. 

Conviviality (kénvi:vie'liti). 1791. (f. 
prec. + -Irv.] Convivial quality ; the enjoy- 
ment of festive society, festivity ; convivial 


spirit. 

His [Pope's] disqualifications for the coarsest, 
forms of c. L. STEPHEN. 

Co'nvocate, ppl. a. 1532. [- L. convocatus, 
pa. pple. of convocare; &ee CONVOKE, -ATE*.] 
pa. pple. and adj. Convocated (arch. and 


poet.). r 

Convocate (komnvoke!t), v. 1540. [- con- 
vocat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. convocare; see 
CONVOKE, -ATE?.] trans. To call or summon 
together (arch.). 

Convocation (konvoké!-fon). ME. [- L. con- 
vocatio, f. as prec. ; see -10N.] 1. The action of 
calling together or assembling by summons. 
2. An assembly of persons thus convoked 


CONVOKE 


ME. 3. Eng. Ch. A provincial synod, con- 
stituted by statute and called together to 
deliberate on-ecclesiastical matters ME. 4, 
At Oxford: The great legislative assembly of 
the University, consisting of all qualified 
members of the degree of M.A.; a meeting 
of this body 1577. 
1. The c. of the Army 1678, 2. And in the first 
day there shalbe an holy conuocation Ezod. 12:16. 
3. They [the Thirty-nine Articles] were made at 
three several Convocations SELDEN. Comb. C.- 
house, the place where a c. meets; the assembly 
itself. Hence Convoca-tional a. of, belonging to, 
or of the nature of, a c. Convoca-tionist, a 


supporter of C. 

Convoke (kónvóo*-k) v. 1598. |-L. con- 
vocare call together, f. com CON- + vocare 
call. Cf. (O)Fr. convoquer.] trans. To call 
together; to bring together by summons. 
Also fig. 

For five years afterwards the Queen did not c. 
Parliament HALLAM. 

Convolute (konvoliut) a. 1794. [-L. 
convolutus, pa. pple. of convolvere CONVOLVE.] 
1, Bot. Coiled laterally upon itself, as a leaf 
in the bud. 2. gen. Rolled or folded together; 
having convolutions 1874. Also as sb. So 
Cornvolute v. rare, to coil up; intr. to wind 
about. Co'nvoluted ppl. a. coiled, twisted, 
or sinuous; exhibiting convolutions. 

Convolution (konvólimfen) ^ 1545. [- 
med.L. convolutio, f. convolut-, pa. ppl. stem 
of convolvere; see next.] 1. The action of 
coiling, twisting, or winding together; the 
condition of being convoluted 1597. 2. A 
fold, twist, turn, winding, sinuosity (of any- 
thing rolled or coiled up) 1545. 3. Anat. Each 
of the sinuous folds of the cerebrum 1615. 

1. Toss'd wide around, O'er the calm sky, in c. 
swift THOMSON, 

Convolve (kónvolv), v. 1599. [- L. con- 
volvere, f. com CON- + volvere roll.) t1. 
trans. To enclose in folds —1794. 2. To roll 
together, coil, twist 1650. 3. intr. To revolve 
together 1808. 

2. Then Satan first knew pain, And writh'd him 
to and fro convolved MILT. P.L. vi. 329. 

Convolvulaceous (kónvolviülé'-fos). 1847. 
If. mod.L. Convolvulacez + -ovs.] Bot. Of or 
belonging to the natural order Convolvulacem, 
of which Convolvulus is the typical genus. 

Convo'vulin, 1850. (f. L. convolvul(us + 
-IN'.] Chem. A glucoside, C,H;0O0;, ob- 
tained from the rhizome of Convolwulus schie- 
danus, the officinal jalap-root. 

Hence Convolvuli*nic acid, also called Con- 
vorlvulic, Cj Hs0;, a product of the action of 
fixed alkalis upon c. 

Convolvulus (kinve¢:lviiilds). Pl. -luses, 
rarely -li. 1551. [-L. convolvulus bind- 
weed.] Bot. A large genus of plants, having 
slender twining stems and trumpet-shaped 
flowers, including the English BINDWEEDS. 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses That coil'd 
around the stately stems TENNYSON. 

Convoy (kónvoi), v. (rans. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
convoyer, var. and mod. form of conveier 
CoNvEY.] 1, To escort. 2. To escort with, or 
as, an armed force, either by sea or land, for 
protection 1559. +3, To convey, carry (lit. 
and fig.) -1703. t4. To manage. Sc. —1002. 

1. To c...Miss Bellenden home Scorr. 2. The 
Squadron. .which convoyed the homeward trade 
in the next autumn 1885. Hence + Convoy-ance, 
artful management; conveyance. Convoy-er, 
one that convoys; a guide ; a convoy-ship. 
Convoy (konvoi) sb. 1500. [-(O)Fr. 
convoi, f. the verb; see prec.] t1. Conduct 
(of oneself or of affairs). Sc. 1599. 2. The act 
of escorting, for honour, guidance, or pro- 
tection 1557. 3. An escort 1523. 4. A pro- 
tecting escort; esp. ships of war 1596. + 5. A 
guide —1726. 6. A thing that conducts, a 
channel, way, etc.; spec. a clog or brake for 
conducting a vehicle down an incline 1764. 
7. An individual or company under escort; 
& supply of ammunition or provisions, or a 
fleet of merchant ships, under escort 1577. 
Also attrib. 

2. Your C. makes the dangerous Way secure 
DRYDEN. 3. Heavie funerals and convoies of the 
dead P. HOLLAND. 4. And with a c. send him safe 
away DRYDEN. 7. A c. of bread 1710, of mules 
laden with merchandise 1827, of Merchant-ships 

Convulse (kónv»-ls), v. 1643. [— convuls-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. convellere pull violently, 
wrest, wrench, f. com CON- + vellere pluck, 
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pull.] 1. trans. To shake violently ; to agitate 
or disturb. 2. Path. To affect with violent 
involuntary contractions of the muscles, so 
as to agitate the limbs or the whole body; 
to throw into convulsions. (Chiefly in pass.) 
1681. 3. infr. To become conyulsed 1684. 

1. To. .be convulst and tremble at the name of 
death SIR T. BROWNE. 2. Convulsing them with 
irresistible laughter JOHNSON. Hence Convulse 
sb, convulsion (rare), Convu-lsingly adv. 

Convulsion (kgnvo-lfen). 1585. ([- Fr. 
convulsion or L. convulsio, f. as prec.; see 
-ON.] f1. The action of wrenching, or 
condition of being wrenched —1825. Also 
t fig. 2. Path. t a. Cramp; tetanus 1772. b. 
(usually pl.) An affection marked by irregular 
contractions or spasms of the muscles, alter- 
nating with relaxation 1650. 3. Violent 
social, political, or physical disturbance 1643. 

1. These two massy pillars With horrible c. to 
and fro He tugged, he shook MILT. Sams. 1649. 
3. A c. of the whole kingdom 1769. Earthquakes, 
voleanos, and convulsions SULLIVAN. Hence 
Convu'Isional a. of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of c. (rare). 

Convulsionary (kónvp-fonári) 1741. [f. 
CONVULSION ---ARY!, after Fr. convulsion- 
naire.j 

A. adj. Pertaining to, affected with, or 
marked by convulsion (lit. and fig.) 1798. 
b. Pertaining to the Convulsionaries 1814. 

C. struggles Scorr. b. The C. delusion 1874. 

B. sb. One of a number of Jansenist fanatics 
in France in the 18th century, who fell into 
convulsions, ete., at the tomb of Francois de 
Paris at St.-Médard 1741. 

Convu'lsionist. 1865. 
-Ist.] 1. = CONVULSIONARY B. 
CATASTROPHIST 1880. 

Convulsive (kónv»-lsiv), a. 1615. [f. CON- 
VULSE v. + -IVE; cf. Fr. convulsif.] 1. Of the 
nature of, or characterized by convulsion. 
Also fig. 2. Affected with convulsion (lit. and 
fig.) 1686. 3. Productive of convulsion 1700. 

1. fig. C. and perilous reforms 1835. 3. Nothii 
so. .c. to society, as the strain to keep things fixed 
STANLEY. Hence Convu'lsive-ly adv., -ness. 

Cony, coney (k6"-ni, k»-ni), sb. Pl. conies 
(coneys). ME. [Earliest forms cunin, cuning 
7 AFr. coning, OFr. conin :- L, cuniculus.) 1. 
A rabbit. Still used in the Statutes, and in 
Heraldry. 2. The fur of the rabbit. Now 
dial. ME. 3. In O.T. as tr. Heb. sdpdn, a 
small pachyderm (Hyraz syriacus) ME. 4. 
Applied locally to the Cape Hyrax or Das, 
the Pika or Calling Hare (Lagomys princeps), 
etc. 1555. +5. A dupe -1730. +6. Some 
kind of shellfish; ?a cone 1782. b. The 
Nigger-fish (Epinephelus punctatus) of the 
West Indies. 

3. The conies are but a feeble folk, yet they make 
their houses in the rocks Prov. 30:26. 

Comb.: } c.-catch, v. to dupe, gull; + -catcher; 
t -catching vbl. sb. and ppl. a.; -fish, the 
Burbot; -garth, a rabbit-warren; -wool, the fur 
of the rabbit. 

+ Co-nyger, co'nynger. [ME. conynger(e, 
etc. — OFr. con(n)iniere, parallel form of con- 
(njil(Diere :- med.L. cunicularium, pl. -aria, 
f. L. cuniculus; see prec., -ARY!. Cf. also AL. 
coni(n)gera, etc.] A rabbit-warren —1701. 

Conylene (kg-nilin). 1876. [f. CONTA + -YL 
+ -ENE.] Chem. A liquid non-poisonous 
hydrocarbon, C,H;,, having a pungent odour. 

|| Conyza (konei-zà) ME. [L. — Gr. xévvta.] 
Bot. A genus of strong-smelling Composite 
plants, formerly including the Flea-banes. 

Coo (kd), v. 1070. [imit.] 1. intr. To 
make the soft murmuring note characteristic 
of doves and pigeons. Also transf. 2. To con- 
verse caressingly or amorously; usu. in phr. 
lo bill and coo 1816. 3. To utter by cooing 
1798; to send to rest, ete. by cooing 1814. 

1. So, two kind turtles sit alone, and c. DRYDEN. 
transf. He [the Baby] coos like a pigeon-house 
EMERSON. Hence Coo sb. a note of or as of doves 
or pigeons. Coorer, one that coos, 

Co-o'bli$ant. 1818. [See Co-.] One under 
joint-obligation. So Co-o'bli$or, one who 
binds himself together with others. 

Co-occupant; see Co-. 

Cooee, cooey (kü-, kuüi) sb. 1790. The 
call (küüJü,i-!) used as a signal by the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, and adopted by the 
colonists in the bush. Hence Coo-ee, coo'ey 
v. intr. to utter this cry. 


If. CONVULSION + 
2. Geol. — 


COOL 
Cook (kuk), sb. [OE. cóc = pop.L. cous, 
for L. coguus, which is directly repr., with 
short vowel, by OS. kok (Du. kok), OHG 
koch (G. koch), Teel. kokkr.] One whose 
occupation is the preparation of food for the 
table; see Cook v.! Orig. always maseuline, 

Comb.: c.-book, a cookery-book (U.8.); -fish 
-wrasse, the male of a species of Wrasse (Labrus 
miatus); -house, Naut. a ship's galley; -maid, a 
maid who cooks, or assists the c.; -room, a 
kitchen, or ship's galley; -shop (orig. cook's 
shop), an eating-house. 

Cook (kuk), v.* ME. [f. the sb.) 1, intr. 
To act as cook. (Now taken as absol. use of 
2.) 2. trans. To prepare (food); to make fit 
for eating by application of heat, as by 
boiling, baking, roasting, broiling, ete. 1611. 
intr. (for refl.) 1857. 3. fig. Also with ‘up 1588, 
b. To concoct 1624. c. Tomanipulate, tamper 
with (collog.) 1636. 4. To ‘do for’ (slang) 
1851. 

2. I will tel you. .how to c. him WALTON. intr, 
These pears do not c. well 1893. 3. b. We cooked 
up a bill for that purpose CHESTERF. c. Some 
falsified printed accounts, artfully cooked up 
SMOLLETT. 4. b. Phr. To c. any one's goose: to 
‘do for’; to ruin or kill (slang). Hence Coo:kable 
a. and sb. 

t Cook, v.' 1599. [imit.] To utter the note 
of the cuckoo 1724. 

Cooker (ku:koi. 1884. [f. Coor v.' + 
"ER'.] 1. A stove for cooking; a vessel in 
which food is cooked. 2. A fruit, etc., that 
cooks well 1887. 

Cookery (ku-kori). ME. [f. CooK sb. or v.' 
+ “ERY 2.] 1. The art or practice of cooking. 
t2. A product of the cook's art. NORTH. 
+3. A place for cooking; a kitchen, ete. 
—1837. Comb. c.-book, a book of receipts, 
ete., in c. 

Cookie (ku-ki). Sc. and U.S, 1730. [- Du. 
koekje, dim. of koek cake.] In Scotland, a 
baker's plain bun; in U.S., a small flat cake, 
with, or (locally) without, sweetening. 

Cooking-range: cf. RANGE sb.' III. 1. 

Coo'kish, a. rare. 1011. [-IsH'.] Like a 
cook. 

Cool (kil), a. (OK. cdl = MLG., MDu. kl 
(Du. koel) = Gmo. *kóluz, t. *kól- *kal- (see 
Corp)] 1. Moderately cold; neither warm 
nor disagreeably cold; producing or main- 
taining coolness; cooling. Also fig. 2. transf. 
Applied to analogous sensations; or to any- 
thing which produces them 1647. f 3, fig. 
Chilled; chilling —ME. 4. Not affected by 
passion or emotion; unexcited; deliberate; 
calm OE. 5. Deficient in ardour, interest, or 
zeal; wanting in cordiality 1593. 6. Calmly 
audacious or impudent in making a proposal 
or demand : said of persons and their actions 
1825. 7. collog. Applied to a large sum of 
money, to give emphasis to the amount 1728, 

1. Vnder the coole shade of a Siccamore L.L.L. 
V. ii. 80. A c, dress (mod.). fig. Coole patience 
Haml. mi. iv. 124. 2. A c. taste 1800, scent 1647, 
colour (mod.). 4. Coole reason Mids. N. V. i. 6. 
Ac. and steady fire 1798. Phr. Inc. blood. 5. Ac. 
friend BLACKIE, reception 1706. 6. Such a request 
was a trifle C. W. BLACK. 7. He had lost a €. 
hundred FIELDING. 
Comb.: c.-headed having a c. head; not 
easily excited in mind; hence -hea'dedness; C. 
tankard, a cooling drink, made of wine, water, 
lemon-juice, spices, and borage. ` 

Cool (kül), sb.* ME. [f. Coor a.] 1. Thaf 
which is cool; the cool part, place, time, 
thing, etc. +2. A cool breeze —1573. 3, Cool- 
ness; also fig. ME. 

1. In the Urn of the daye Gen, 3:8. 3. MILT. 
P.L. 1x. 1109. $ 

Cool (kal), sb.* 1858. [var. of COWL s0.*] 
Comm. A tub of butter, usually of 281b. — 

Cool (kil), v. [OE. cólian = OS. cólon i= 
Gmo, *kólójan, f. *kdluz (Coon a.).] 1, intr. 
To become cool or less hot. 2. fig. To lose 
the heat of excitement or passion; to become 
less zealous or ardent OE. tb. Of V 
To lose opportuneness, SHAKS. 3. trans. A 
make cool; to cause to become less hot ME. 
Also absol. 4. fig. To make less ardent ka 
zealous ME.; to deprive (a thing) of 
opportuneness 1716. 

it No fear lest Dinner coole MILT. P.L. V. E A 
Thou hast describ'd A hot friend cooling Jul t 
IV. ii. 19. b. Aduantage, which doth euer aa be 
Ith’ absence of the needer Cor. IV. i. 43. A a 
throwne into the Thames, and coold..li 


H erry W. Hi. v. 122. 4. Which cools 
the resolutions of the zealousest Prince 1670. 


Phr. To c. one's heels (t hoofs): i.e. by rest, after 


walking; hence, ironically, to be kept standing or 


"ooler (kūlə1). 1575. [f. Coon v. + -ER*.] 


4, Anything that cools or makes cool 2. A 
vessel in which anything is cooled; esp. one 
used for cooling the wort in brewing 1616. 3. 
U.S. (T'hieves" slang.) A prison 1884. 
+Cooley. rare. = CULLIS!. MRS. GLASSE. 
Coolie, cooly (kūli). 1598. [Of unc. 
origin; Urdu quli, Bengali, etc. kūlī, perh. to 
be identified with the name Kuli, Koli of an 
aboriginal tribe of Gujerat, India.) t1. An 
aboriginal tribe of Gujerat —1885. 2. A native 
hired labourer or purden-carrier in India and 
China and elsewhere 1635. Also attrib., as c. 
labour. Hence Coo'lieism, the c. system, 
the importation of coolies as labourers. 
Cooling (kilin), vbl. sb. ME. If. Coon v. 
4 G^] The action of the vb. CooL, 

bomb.: c-cup, a cup for cooling liquids, into 
which plunged another containing a heat- 
absorbing substance, ns a solution of ammonium 
nitrate; -floor, a large shallow tank in which 
wort is cooled. 

Cooling-card. arch. 1577. [Carp sb.* 1.] 
Something that dashes one's expectations. 


Coolish (kūlij), a. 1759. [f. Coon a. + 
«1sH'.] Somewhat cool. 
Coolly (ki-ldi), adv. 1580. [f. COOL a. + 


hout heat (lit. and 
without enthusiasm 
nce 1844. 


1] 1, With coolnes: 
fip). 2. Indifferentl 
1626. 3. With calm assure 
2. To receive a proposition c. MACAULAY. 
Coolness (ki-Inés). OE. [f. as prec. + 
Nessi] 1. lit. The condition of being or 
feeling cool. 2. fig. Freedom from excitement 
1051. 3, Want of fervour ; absence of friendly 
warmth 1674, 4. Calm ce 1751. 

3, They parted with such c. towards each other, 
as if they scarce hoped to meet again CLARENDON 


b, 


a). 
Coolth (külp). Now chiefly jor. collog. 1547. 


[t Coon a. + -TH! b.] Coolness. 
+ Cooly, a. rare. 1594. (f. Coon sb. + -Y*.] 
Cool 1710. 


Coom (küm), sb. 1587. [In senses 1-2 app. 
var. of CULM? ; senses 3—4 prob. repr. a different 
word.] 1. Soot. Now Se. 2. Coal dust or 


refuse 1611. t3. The grease and dust from 
axles or bearings —1786. 4. Saw-dust, etc. 
(dial.) 1811, 


Coomb', comb (kim). dial. (OE. cumb 
cup, vessel, prob. identical w. older LG. 
kumb, HG. kump, kumpf, mod.LG., HG. 
kumm, mod.G. kumme.) t1. (OE. cumb.) A 
vessel, cup. t2. A brewing vat —1688. 3. A 
dry measure, equal to four bushels ME. 
Coomb’, combe, comb (kim). [OE. 
cumb, not found in OK. or ME. literature, 
but occurring from early times in charter 
Tenens belonging to the south of Eng- 
Em many of which survive, e.g. Batcombe, 
ene Its present gen, use goes back 

XVI.) A deep hollow or valley; esp. one 
m the flank of a hill (local) 1074. 
i cea (kin). 1839. [U.S. abbrev. of RACOON.] 
Ps © Racoon (Procyon lotor). 2. a. One 
ene old U.S. Whigs, who had the coon as an 
Phi 1848. b. A sly, knowing fellow 1860. 

es. (| slang.) A gone c.: a person Or 


thing that is j 
a he Y B 
emphatic for ‘a ib eee case. A coon's age: 


Coontah, coontie (ku-nta, -ti) 

intă, -ti). 1852. The 
B U.8. of a species of eycad (Zamia in- 
ae folia), found in the West Indies, Florida, 
Gee also ot the arrowroot yielded by it. 
(Dare (kūp), sb.' ME. [- MLG., MDu. küpe 
one Wh vat), parallel with OS. kópa, 
Henn wfa (G. kufe) cask — L. cüpa, also 
E ae tun, barrel. t 1. (ME. cupe, 
bare en) A basket, 2. A cage or pen of 
ps Moe or the like for confining poultry, 
wok t. Also transf. and fig. 3. A wicker- 
1409. asket used in catching fish; a KIPE 


2. 
Ps id, dumebelght honour pend in shamefull 


OD, sb.*, var. of COUP, a dunt 
y 3 à ig-cart. 
Coop) (kūp), sb.? 1825. [Origin unkn.] A 
Co eap, as of manure. 
ne (kūp), v.* 1563. [f. Coop sb.'] trans. 
wit or confine in a coop; hence, to confine 
& small space; also c. up, in 1563. 
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What! c. whole armies in our walls again POPE. 
They imagine that their souls are cooped and 
cabined in BURKE. 

t Coop, v.* rare. 17.. [Back-formation on 
COOPER sb.) = COOPER v. 

Shaken tubs. .be new cooped P. HOLLAND. 

Co-op (ko,op). 1873. Colloq. abbrev. of 
CO-OPERATIVE 2; often ellipt. for c. store. 

Coopee, obs. f. COUPEE. 

Cooper (kü-poz), sb. ME. [- MDu., MLG. 
küper, t. küpe Coop sb.'; see CRM) 1. A 
craftsman who makes and repairs wooden 
vessels formed of staves and hoops, as casks, 
buckets, tubs. 2. One engaged in the trade of 
sampling and bottling wine; a wine-cooper 
1502. 3. ? A six- (or twelve-) bottle basket, 
used in wine-cellars 1817. 4. A drink com- 
posed half of stout and half of porter. (So 
called in London.) 1871. 

3. Give me a roaring fire and a six bottle c. of 
claret T. L. PEACOCK. 

Cooper (kü-pex), v. 1740. [f. COOPER sb.] 
1. To make or repair (casks, ete.). 2. To put 
or stow in casks 1746. 3. inir. To work as a 
cooper (Dicts.). 4. To *do for’ (slang) 1851. 

1. Coopered with brass hoops weather-tight, 
1834. Hence Coopering vbl. sb. the occupation of 
a cooper. 

Cooperage (ki-poréds). 1714. [t. COOPER 
sb. + -AGK.] 1. A cooper’s workshop. 2. 
Cooper’s work 1740. 3. Money payable for 
cooper's work 1755. 

Co-operant (ko,opérünt), a. 1598. [- 
cooperant-, pres. ppl. stem of eccl. L. cooper- 
ari; see CO-OPERATE, -ANT.] Working together 
or to the same end, Also as sb. 

C. factors of human progress A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 
Hence Co-o'perancy, c. condition; t co-opera- 


tion. 
(koio përeit), v. 1004. I- 


Co-operate e 
cooperat-, pa. ppl. stem of eccl.L. cooperari, 


f. com. Co- + operari OPERATE.) 1. intr. To 
work together, act in conjunction (with 
another person or thing, fo an end, or in a 
work). 2. inir. To practise economie co- 
operation 1830. 

1. Man. .cooperateth with man unto repentance 
UssHER. All things c. for the best QUARLES. 

Co-operate (ko,o:pérét), a. 1868. [Deduced 
from Co-OPERATION on the anal. of corpora- 
ticn, corporate, etc.] Caused to co-operate; 
brought into co-operation. 

Co-operation (ko,o:péré'-fon). ME. |-L. 
cooperatio (f. as CO-OPERATE v. See -ION), 
partly, in later use, through Fr. coopération.) 
1. The action of co-operating ; joint opera- 
tion. 2. Pol. Econ. The combination of a 
number of persons, Or of a community, for 
purposes of economie production or dis- 
tribution. (As orig. used us Owen, the name 
contemplated communism. 

1. Not Holpen by the C. of Angels or Spirits 
Bacon. 2. The essential characteristic of c. is a 
union of capital and labour FawcETT. Hence 
Co-opera'tionist, one who practises or advo- 
cates c. 

Co-operative (ko,opéretiv), 4. (sb.) 1603. 
[- late L. cooperativus (Boethius), f. as prec. ; 
see -IVE; partly, in later use, through Fr. 
coopératif.) 1. Working together or with 
others to the same end; pertaining to 
2. Pol. Econ. Pertaining to 
3. sb. A co- 


or shop beloni to a c. society, where 
a side are sold at a n ate price, the rofits, if 
any, being distributed among the mem! rs and 
customers. 

Co-operator (ko,o:pére'tox). 1600. [= 
eccl.L. cooperator fellow-worker, f. aS preo.; 
see -or 2.] 1. One who co-operates with 
another or others. 2. A member of @ co- 

rative society 1863. 
Er They are. .Co-operatours with God BARROW. 

Cooper's-wood. 1866. An Australian 
name for the wood of Red Ash (Alphitonia 
excelsa), and Victorian Hazel C 
apetala). 

Coopery (kü-peri) 1558. [f. CooPER sb. 
+ -Y?; see -ERY.] Cooper's work; a cooper’s 
workshop ; cooper's ware. Also a 

Basket, C., and Turnery Wares 1695. 


CO-OSSIFY 


Co-opt (ko,9-pt), v. 1651. [- L. cooptare, f. 
com Co- + optare choose.] trans. To elect 
into a body by the votes of its existing 
members. 

These eight co-opted two more STUBBS. 

Co-optate (ko,g-pte't), v. arch. 1023. [= 
cooptat-, pa. ppl. stem of D. cooptare; see 
prec.,-ATE*.] Now = Co-oPr; formerly, less 
definitely — To choose or elect to an office, 
into a body, etc. 

Co-optation (ko,optéfon). 1533. [-L. 
cooptatio, f. as prec. ; see -ION.] Election into 
& body by the votes of its existing. members; 
formerly, Election, choice, adoption. 

‘The first election and c. of a friend HOWELL. var. 
Co-o'ption. 

Co-ordain (ko,oadé'-n), v. rare. 1679. [See 


Co-] trans. To ordain together. So Co- 
ordai'ner. 
Co-o'rder, v. rare. 1678. [See Co-.] To 


arrange co-ordinately. 

Co-o'rdinal, a. 1875. [f. Co- + ORDINAL, 
with reference to co-ordinate.] Geom. Having 
(so many) co-ordinates. CAYLEY. 

Co-ordinate (ko,@-adinét). 1641. [f. Co- + 
L. ordinatus (see ORDINATE a.) after the 
earlier SUBORDINATE.] 

A. adj. 1, Of the same order; equal in rank 
(with); opp. to subordinate. ln Gram. used 
esp. of the clauses of a compound sentence. 
2. Involving co-ordination 1709. 

1. All these Churches are but C., not among them- 
selves Subordinate 1041. 2. So complex and c. a 
movement 1876, Hence Co-o'rdinately adv. 

B. sb. 1. One who or that which is co- 
ordinate; an equal; a co-ordinate element 
1850. 2. Math. Each of a system of two or 
more magnitudes used to define the position. 
of a point, line, or plane, by reference to a 
fixed system of lines, points, etc. (Usually 
in pl.) 1823. Also attrib. 

Tn the original system of Cartesian co-ordinates, 
the co-ordinates of a point (in a plane) are its 
distances from two fixed intersecting straight 
lines (the axes of co-ordinates), the distance from. 
each axis being measured in a direction parallel 
to the other axis. The co-ordinates are rectangular 
when the axes are at right angles; otherwise 


oblique. 

PW applied to other systems; as Polar co- 
ordinates, co-ordinates defining a point (in & 
plane) by reference t'a fixed line (initial line or 
azis) and a fixed point (origin or pole) in that line ; 
the co-ordinates of any point being the length of 
the straight line (radius vector) drawn to it 
from the pole, and the angle which this line makes 
with the axis. 

Both systems have been applied by an extension 
to points in space. 

Co-ordinate (ko,d-adine't), v. 1655. [t. Co- 
+ L. ordinare (see ORDINATE v.), after SUB- 
ORDINATE.] 1. trans. To make co-ordinate ; to 
place in the same order, rank, or division. 
2. To place (things) in proper position 
relatively to each other and to the system of 
which they form parts 1847. 3. intr. (tor refl.) 
To act in combined order for the produetion 
of a particular result 1863. 

1. These two. .are not opposed, but co-ordinated 
1665, 2. An omnipresent humanity. co-ordinates 
all his [Shakespeare's] faculties EMERSON. So. 
Co-ordinative a. }co-ordinate; having the 
function of co-ordinating. Co-o'rdinator. 

‘Co-ordination (ko,d:adiné'-fon). 1005. [= 
(O)Fr. coordination or late L. coordinatio 
(Boethius), f. com Co- + ordinatio ORDINA- 
TIox.] 1. The action of co-ordinating ; the con- 
dition of being co-ordinated or co-ordinate; 
co-ordinate relation. 2. Harmonious combina- 
tion of agents or functions towards the pro- 
duction of a result; said esp. in Phys. of the 
combined action of a number of muscles in 
the production of certain complex movements 
1855. 

1. What consent and c. there is in the leaves and 

of flowers SIR T. BROWNE. 2. In each of 
these acts, the c. of a large number of muscular 
movements is required CARPENTER. 

Co-o'rganize, Co-ori-ginal, etc.; see Co-. 

Co-ortho'gonal, a. Geom. [See Co-.] = 
next. 

Co-orthotomic (ko",dapote-mik), a. 1884. 
[See Co-.] Geom. Cutting one another at 
right angles at each point of intersection, as 
circles. 

Co-ossify (ko,osifoi), v. 1877. [See Co-.] 
To unite into one bone (trans. and intr.). 
Hence Co-o:ssifica'tion. 


COOT 


Coot (küt). [ME. cote, coole (first in balled 
cole ‘bald coot’), prob. of LG. origin (cf. Du. 
koet :— *kole).] 1. A name originally given 
vaguely to various swimming or diving birds; 
often to the Guillemot (Uria troile). 2. Later 
the Bald Coot (Fulica atra, fam. Rallidz), a 
web-footed bird, having the bill extended so 
as to form a broad white plate on the fore- 
head (whence the epithet bald); in U.S., F. 
Americana 1440. 3. Locally applied to the 
Water-rail and Water-hen 1547. 4. fig. A silly 
Person, simpleton (collog.) 1848. 

2. The Brain-bald C. DRAYTON. Phr. As bald 
(bare, black) as a c.; as stupid as a c. 

Cooter (kü-toi. 1884. |f. coot v. copulate 
(of tortoises) + -ER'.] A Southern U.S. name 
of two tortoises, the Carolina Box-turtle 
(Cistudo carolina), and the ‘Florida Cooter’ 
(Chrysemys concinna), tamily Testudinide. 

Cooth (kip). 1793. [Origin unkn.] The 
Coal-fish. (Orkney d: Shetland.) 

Goo'tie, sb. Sc. [Origin unkn.] A small 
wooden bowl or basin. BURNS. 

Coo'tie, cooty, a. Sc. [f. Sc. coot ankle- 
joint, fetlock + -Y'.] Having feathered legs. 
BURNS. 


Co-ow'ner. 1858. [See Co-.] A joint 
owner. 
+ Cop, sb.' [OE. (late Northumb.) copp 


cup, vessel, — MLG., Du. kop drinking-cup, 
OHG., MHG. kopf beaker, bowl (G. kopf 
head), ON. koppr. Cf. Cur.) A drinking- 
vessel, a cup —1520. Comb.: c.-ambry, a 
closet for cups, etc.; -house, a house or 
room for cups, ete. 

Cop (kop), sb.* [OE. cop, copp summit, 
thought by some to be identical with prec., 
on the analogy of M Du. ‘skull’, and mod.G. 
*head'; but neither of these senses is known 
in the OE. word.] 1. The top of anything; 
esp. of a hill -1599; a crest on the head of a 
bird —1787. +2. A round piece of wood 
within the top of a beehive 1609. 3. Spinning. 
The conical ball of thread wound upon a 
spindle or tube in a spinning machine 1795. 
4. ? A heap, mound (dial.) 1666. 5. A hedge- 
bank (dial.) 1600. 6. The central ridge of a 
butt of ploughed land (dial.) 1859. 

1. Upon the c. right of his nose he hade A werte, 
and theron stood a tuft of heres CHAUCER. 

Comb. : c.-bone, the knee-cap (dial.); -spinner, 
a machine combining the advantages of the 
throstle and the mule; -tube (see sense 3); 
-waste, the waste cotton from the cops; -yarn, 
cotton yarn in cops. 

t Cop (kop), sb.2 ME. only. [OE. -coppe 
fem., prob. identical with prec.; see ATTER- 
cop, COBWEB.] A spider. 

Cop, sb.' slung. 1859. [f. COP v.*] A police- 
man. 

Cop (kop), v. Now dial. 1552. [f. Cor sb.*] 
1. trans. To pile up in a heap or mound. 2. 
To put up unbound hay or corn in cops 1581. 

Cop (kop) v.' n. dial. and slang. 1704. 
[prob. var. of CAP v.'] trans. To capture, 
catch. 

Copaiba, -aiva (kopai-bá, -é-ba, -ai-va). 
1712. [-Sp. Pg. copaiba-Guarani cu- 
pauba.) A balsam of aromatic odour and 
acrid taste, obtained from S. American plants 
of the genus Copaifera; used in medicine and 
the arts. Also attrib. Hence Copaivic a. of 
or pertaining to c. 

Copal (kó"-pál) 1577. [- Sp. copal — Aztec 
copalli incense.] A hard translucent odori- 
ferous resin obtained from various tropical 
trees, and from which a fine transparent 
varnish is prepared. b. Fossil c.: = Copa- 
LITE. Also attrib. Hence Co'paline ( Min.) = 
COPALITE. 

|| Copalche, -chi (kops-ltfi). 1866. [Mexi- 
can native name.] A shrub of Mexico, Croton 
pseudo-china or niveus, N.O. Euphorbiacee, 
yielding the C.-bark, used as a febrifuge; also 
& Brazilian tree, Strychnos pseudo-china. 
Copalite (kopáleit) 1868. [f. Copan + 
-ITE! 2b.] Min. Dana’s name for the fossil 

Highgate resin, found in the blue clay of 
Highgate Hill. 

Co:palm. 1858. In c. balsam, a yellowish 
balsam, exuding from the Sweet Gum-tree of 
N. America. 

Coparcenary, -ery (ko",pa-asinéri), sb. 
1503. [f. as next + -¥*; see PARCENARY.] 
Law. 1, Joint share in an inheritance; joint 
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heirship. 2. Co-partnership ; joint ownership. 
Also fig. 1593. Hence Copa'rcenary a. of or 
pertaining to coparceners. var. Copa-rceny. 

Coparcener (ko*,pü-minoi). 1503. [f. Co- 
+ PARCENER.] Law. One who shares equally 
with others in inheritance of the estate of a 
common ancestor. 

t Copa:rt, v. 1613. [f. Co- + PART v.] 
trans. and intr. To share —1670. 

Copartiment, copartment, obs. vars. of 
COMPARTMENT. 

Copartner (ko*,pà-itnoi) 1503. [See Co-.] 
One who shares or takes part, with others in 
any business, office, enterprise, or common 
interest. (Formerly = COPARCENER.) Also 
transf. of things. 

You that have been copartners in our wars HEY- 
woop. Hence Coparrtnership, the relation of 
copartners; a company of copartners. var. Co- 
pa'rtnery. + Copa-rtning ppl. a. being or acting 
as copartners. MILT. 

+ Copataine. rare. 
q.v. Tam. Shr. v. i. 69. 

Co-patriot, var. of COMPATRIOT. 

Cope (kó"p) sb.' [Early ME. cdpe, repr. 
OE. cap (in cantelcáp) and *cápe = ON. kápa 
(Da. kaabe)- med.L. cápa, var. of cappa 
whence Fr. chape. Cf. CAP sb.*, CHAPEL.] 1. t A 
long cloak or cape —1745; spec. a cape or 
tippet of ermine worn by doctors of divinity 
on special occasions at Cambridge 1798. 2. 
Eccl. A vestment resembling a long cloak 
made of a semicircular piece of cloth, worn 
by ecclesiasties in processions, at Vespers, 
etc. ME. 3. fig. Anything resembling a cloak, 
canopy, or vault ME. *| In later use, vaguely 
used for (a) vertex; (b) firmament, expanse 
1603. 4. Founding. The outer portion or case 
of a mould 1856. 5. The CorrxG of a wall, etc. 
1847. 

2. After them came. . Friers in their rich Coapes 
singing, carrying many Pictures and Lights 
PuncHAs. 3. Undyr the c. of heven that is above 
CHAUCER. The cheapest country under the c. Per. 
IV. vi. 132. Larks in heaven's c. sing TENNYSON. 

t Cope, sb.* 1525. [Either — COPR v.*, or — 
OFr. cop, colp (mod. coup); see COPE v.*] The 
shock of combat; encounter. Also fig. —1773. 

Cope, sb.* Now dial. 1520. [f. COPE v.*) 
Tl. A bargain —1590. 2. Derbyshire Mines. 
A duty paid by the miner for permission to 
raise lead ore 1631. 

Phr. t God's c.: a very large sum. 

Cope (kó"p), v.* ME. [f. COPE sb.*] 1. trans. 
To furnish with a cope. 2. Archit. To cover 
with, as, or as with, a COPING 1842. 3. To 
cover as with a vault 1704. 4. intr. To slope 
downwards or hang over like a coping 1601. 
Hence Coped ppl. a. (in senses 1, 4). 

Cope (ko"p), v.* ME. [- OFr. coper, var. of 
colper (mod. couper) strike, (now) cut, f. cop, 
colp (mod. coup) blow := med.L. colpus :- L, 
colaphus — Gr. xóAados blow with the fist, box 
on the ear.] f 1. intr. To strike; to come to 
blows, encounter, engage. (Often with with.) 
—1725. 2. To be or prove oneself a match for, 
contend successfully with 1583. Also fig. 3. 
To have to do with (arch.) 1593. +4, trans. 
To meet, come into contact (hostile or friendly) 
with —1603. +5. To match (a thing) with (an 
equivalent). Merch. V. IV. i. 412. 

1. Swear to stand neutral, while we c. in fight 
Pore. He wolde nevyr c. whithe no man 1467. 
2. Not a matche to coape with Achilles STANY- 
HURST, To c. with evil 1850. 3. Haml. 1m. ii. 60. 
SLE all straine curt'sie who shall c. him first 


Cope (kó"p), v.* Now dial. ME. [- MDu., 
(M)LG. kópen (Du. koopen) — G. kaufen; see 
CHEAP.] fl. trans. To buy -1599. 2. To 
exchange, barter 1570. +3. inir. To make 
an exchange, bargain —1014. 4. Derbyshire 
Mines. ‘To agree to get ore at a fixed sum 
per dish or measure.’ 1802. 

1 RE seen scores of nets coped away for brandy 

Cope (kó*p), v.t 1575. [app. — OFr. coper 
cut; see COPE v.*] Falconry. To cut, pare 
the beak or talons of a hawk. 

Cope, v.* dial. 1601. [Origin unkn.] To tie 
or sew up the mouth of (a ferret); also fig. 

Your lips coaped like a ferret DEKKER. 

Copeck(kó"-pek) 1698. [- Russ. kopetka, 
dim. of kop'£lance.] A Russian copper coin, 
the z Dart of a rouble, now worth from i 
to à of a penny English. 


App. = COPINTANE, 


COPOLAR 


Co'peman, t copesman. arch. 1566. [orig, 
copesman, f. COPE sb.* (in poss. cope's) + 
"He would have sold hie part of 

fe woi VE 80| is part of P; 
ready money, had he met Hen ie 

fCo'pemate, copesmate. 1565. [orig, 
copemate, 1. COPE v.* + MATE; assim. later to 
copesman or the like.) 1. A person with 
whom one copes; an adversary —1645. 2, A 
partner or colleague; an associate, Also fig. 
-1686. 3. = FELLOW, in the vague sense 
2 fig: Mis-shapen Ti t 

- fig. Mis-shapen Time, copesmate of if 
r5 pi pi ugly Night 


Copepod (kó*pipod). 1836. (f. Gr. xóm 
handle, oar-handle, oar + mos, moô- foot.) 
Zool. A. adj. Belonging to the order Copepoda 
of minute entomostracous Crustaceans, hay- 
ing four or five pairs of oar-like feet. B, sb. A 
member of this order. Hence Cope'podan, 
Cope'podous adjs. 

Coper' (kópoz). 1609. |f. Cope v. + 
CER'.] One who copes (see COPE v.*); spec. 
(= horse-c.) a horse-dealer. 

Coper*, cooper (kó"poi) 1881. [- Flem. 
and Du. kooper, f. koopen buy, deal, trade, 
A vessel fitted out to supply spirits, eto., 
usually in exchange for fish, to the deep-sea 
fishers in the North Sea; a floating grog-shop. 
Hence Co'pering, coopering vbl, sb. 

Copernican (kop3-mikiin). 1667. [f. Coper- 
nicus, L. form of Koppernik, name of an 
astronomer, a native of Thorn in Prussian 
Poland (1473-1543); see -AN.] adj. Of or per- 
taining to Copernicus. sb. One who holds the 
C. theory 1677. 

C. system, theory: the astronomical system or 
theory propounded by Copernicus (and still held) 
that the planets move in orbits round the sun a8 
a centre, and not round the earth. Hence Cope'r- 
nicanism. 

Copesman, -mate; see COPEMAN, -MATE. 

Cope-stone (k6"-pstd"n). 1507. [f. Cope 
sb.‘ + STONE; infl. in sense by Cop top, or 
perh. by cap.] The top stone of a building; 


usu. fig. 
|| Cophosis (kofó*sis) 1057. [mod.L.- 
Gr. «ó$woess, f. xaxpds deaf.] Total deafness. 


Cophouse; see CoP sb. ' 

|| Copia (kovpiá). 1713. [L.; = plenty.) 
Plenty, a plentiful supply ; now chiefly in the 
L. phrase c. verborum, a copious vocabulary. 

Copiable (ko:pijkb', a. rare. 1755. [f 
Copy v. + ABLE.] Capable of being copied. 

Copiapite (ko"-piápoit) 1850. [f. Copiapo 
in Chile + -ITE' 2b.] Min. A yellow trans- 
lucent hydrous silicate of iron; yellow cop- 
peras or misy. 

Copier (ko-pi,or). 1597. [f. Copy v. + -ER'] 
One who copies or makes a copy; & tran- 
Scriber; an imitator. 1 

Coping (kó"-pin), sb. 1001. [f, Copp v. 
sense 2 + -ING'.] 1, Archit. The uppermost 
course of masonry or brickwork in a wall, 
usually of a sloping form to throw off rain. 
2. An overhanging shelf to protect wall-fruit 
1881. Comb. c.-stone, one of the stones 
forming the c. of a wall. 

t Copintank, copentank, coptank, 1508. 
[Origin unkn. Cf. COPATAINE.] A sugar-loaf 
hat —1603. 

With a high coptank Hat on his head, narrow in 
the top, as the Kings of the Medes..do use to 
wear them SIR T. NORTH. 

Copious (kó"pios, a. ME. [~ (0)Fr. 
copieux or L. copiosus, f. copia abundance; 
see -ovs.] fl. Furnished plentifully with 
anything -1838. 2. Abounding in Teen 
1500, flanguage —1672, or words 1549. 3. 
Existing in abundance; plentiful. Obs. or 
arch. with names of material substances. 
ME. 4. adv. Copiously 1791. 

1. C. sources of. e Prescort, 2. This i 
subject 1716. She will waxe c. and choj logicke 
MORE. Ac. language HOBBES. 3. A c. displ y 
flowers 1845. Hence Co'pious-ly adv., ness 


Co'pist. 1682. [— Fr. copiste or its source 
adnan, 3: ioi Copy v.] Early f. 
Copyist 1779. y 

Coplanar (kó"pléi-nüz), a. 1862. [f. pn 
PLANAR.] Math. Situated or acting in 
same plane. 

Coplanation, erron. f. COMPLANATION. 3 

Copolar (kovpó*lüx) a. 1852. [t. Co- 
Poram.] Math. Having the same pole. 


COPOPODA 


o:poda, var. of Copepoda; see COPEPOD. 
CoP papsia’ (kopo'psiá). 1882. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. xónos fatigue + dus sight + -IA".] Path. 
Fatigue of sight. 


+ Copo'rtion. [See Co-.] A joint portion. 


ppl. a. OE. It. 
i (OE. only.) 2. 
‘Rising to a top or head’ (J.); peaked ME. 


3, Crested. 
Copper (ko:poa), sb.* (OE. copor, coper, 
corresp. to MDu. coper (Du. koper), ON. 


Voparr i *kupar, of which the var. *kuppar 

we MLG. kopper, OHG. kupfar (G. kupfer) $ 
late L. cuprum (1v), for L. cyprium, in 
cyprium &s ‘metal of Cyprus’, 80 named from 
its most noted ancient source.] 1. A well- 
known metal of & peculiar red colour; it is 
malleable, ductile, and very tenacious, and is 
found native and in many ores. Chemically 
itis a dyad: symbol Cu. Used, with quali- 
fication, in the names of various compounds 
and ores of the metal. 2. Copper money; & 
copper (or bronze) coin 1712. 3. A vessel 
made of copper; in pl., esp. the large cooking 
vessels on board ship 1667. 4. A COPPER-PLATE, 
q.v. 1668, 5. A copper implement like a cotton 
reel hollow and open at the ends; used in 
annealing 1828. 6. The copper sheathing ofa 
vessel (rare) 1836. 7. attrib. Made of copper; 
pertaining to copper; worthless; copper- 
coloured 1597. 

2. He has ‘no more c.' about him HONE. 7. À C. 
Kettell 1624, mine 1776, crowne SHAKS. A hot 
and c. sky COLERIDGE. 

Phr. Hot coppers: a mouth and throat parched 
through excessive drinking. 

Comb.: a. c.-beech (see BEECH 1); -belly, the 
c-bellied Snake (Coluber erythrogaster); -bi 
tomed a., having the bottom sheathed with 
«ca'ptain, a sham captain; -co'loured a.; 
“faced a., ‘brazenfaced’; of printing-type, faced 
with c.; -fastened a. (of a ship), fastened with c. 
bolts to prevent, corrosion; -finch, the Chaffinch 
(local); -head, the head of a c. or boiler; see also 
COPPERHEAD; -nose, a red nose caused by 
disease, intemperance, etc. ; -powder, a precipi- 
tate of metallic c, used for bronzing; -work, 
works, a place where c. is worked or manufac- 
tured; -zinc, attrib., of c. and zinc. 

b. In the names of chemical compounds and of 
minerals ; c.-blende, a sulpharsenite of c., TEN- 
NANTITE; -emerald = emerald c., DIOPTASE; 
glance, native cuprous sulphide, CHALCOCITE; 
-nickel [G. kupfer-nickel] = NICCOLITE; etc. 
Gate o‘pperish a. somewhat coppery (rare). 

jo*ppery a. resembling or containing c: 

Copper (ko'poa), sb.* slang. 1859. [t. CoP 
v.* + -ER'] A policeman. 

{Copper (opor), v. 1580. [f COPPER 8b.!] 
edv To cover with copper; to sheathe the 

A tom and sides of a ship with copper. 

i incen. statue coppered by electricity 1862. 
rare), . 
copper shecthing of © ship's bottarn, n See 

Sopneraa (ko'perüs) [ME. coperose — 
S i. couperose — med.L. cup(e)rosa, perh. 

rig. *aqua cuprosa *copperwater', but later 
assoc, with rosa rose, after Gr. xA«avóov 
vitriol, lit. ‘flower of brass’. Cf. G. t kupfer- 
p and kupferwasser. 1. A name given 
fon early times to the sulphates of copper, 
ani and zine (distinguished as blue, green, 
fan white copperas respectively); in Eng. 
t » now exclusively to green copperas or 
NEE ee nate: (Henn), Also called green 
ink, 3. used in dyeing, tanning, and making 
S P IA Applied generically to a group 
rir ing the ordinary vitriols 1808. Also 
SEIL] ere +c.-stone, iron pyrites or 
CT en Hence t Coppero'se a. of or 

Co ging to c. or vitriol. 

Gl Reet (ko:perhed). 1823.  [orig. 

" copperhead snake.) 1. A venomous 
ieee snake (T'rigonocephalus con- 
Hs TR ig called from the coppery red colour 
warni D of its head. (It strikes without 
er ng, and has thus become a type of 

Pee hostility.) 2. U.S. A nickname, 
Pathe ihe Civil War, for a northern sym- 
attrib er with the Secessionists 1862. Also 


Co-pper-pla:te, 

"n. :te, co'pperplate. 1603. 1. 

ER ae as two words.) A plate of copper; 

cae a - 1665. 2. spec. A polished plate of 

etched m which a design is engraved or 
1668. 3. An impression from such à 
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plate 1663. 4. collect. Copperplate engraving 
or printing 1817. 5. attrib. (Better as one 
word.) 1824. Hence Co'pperplate v. to 
engrave on and print from a c. 

Co-pper-smith. ME. 1. An artificer in 
copper. 2. In India, the Crimson-breasted 
Barbet (Xantholema indica). 

1. Alexander the coppersmyth did me moche 
evyll TINDALE 2 Tim, 4:14. 

f Co'pper-worm. 1755. 1. The ship- 
worm, Teredo navalis. 2. A clothes-moth. 3. 
*A worm breeding in one's hand’ (J.). 

Coppice (ko-pis), sb. 1538. [- OFr. copeiz 
:- Rom. *colpaticium (for the suffix cf. 
Cuassis, Gracis), f. *colpa-, pa. ppl. stem of 
*colpare cut (Fr. couper), f. med.L. colpus 
blow; see Cor v.* Cf. CoPsE.] A small wood 
or thicket of underwood grown for the pur- 
pose of periodical cutting; underwood. 
Comb. c.-wood (see CorsEwooD), vars. Copy, 
coppy [f. Fr. copys pl]. Hence Coppice v. 
— Corse v. 1. Coppiced ppl. a. cut down 
periodically ; furnished with a c. or coppices. 

Co'pping, vbl. sb. 1793. [f. Cor sb.* 3 + 
-awa:.] The formation of cops of thread. 
Used attrib., as c.-beam, etc. 

+Corpple. 15.. [dim. of Cor sb.* 1; see 
-LE.] 1. A crest on a bird's head —1600. 2. A 
little summit or eminence; — Fr. coupeou 


1600. 
2. It is a low Cape, and vpon it is a c. not very 


high HAKLUYT. Hence + Co'ppled pl. a. crested ; 
rising conically to a point. 
Co'pple-crown. Now dial. 1634. [See 


prec.] A tuft of feathers on a fowl's head; a 


crest. 
Like the Copple-crowne The Lapwing has RAN- 


DOLPH. Hence + Co'pple-crowned ppl. a. 
crested, peaked. 
+ Copple-stone. 1728. [Cf. COPPLING ppl. 


a. 3.] A COBBLE-STONF. 

+ Co:ppling, copling, ppl. a. 1667. [Re- 
lated to CoPPLE sb. 2 but in senses 2 and 3 
app. infi. by cockling, toppling-| 1. Swelling 
upwards towards a summit —1745. 2. Of 
the sea: Tumbling 1667. 3. Of stones, ete. : 
Unsteady, toppling 1825. 

Copps, obs. f. COPSE. 

Coppy, obs. f. COPPICE. 

j Copra (kopra) 1584. (- Pg. (and Sp.) 

- Malayalam kopparo coco-nut.] The 
dried kernel of the coco-nut, from which 
coco-nut oil is expressed. 

1817. [See Co-.] Presence 

together; the state or fact of being co-present. 

So Co-pre'sent a. present together. 
Copro-, bef. à vowel copr-, comb. f. Gr. 


Gr. A(&os], a stony roundish fossil, supposed to 
etrified excrement of an animal. Hence 
Co:prolith, a ball formed 
hardened fæces in the bowels; = 

Hence Copro-, koproli*thic a. Copro'logy [cf. 
Gr. xozpoAóyos], & gathering of ordure; also fig. 
Copro'phagan, à dung-eating beetle. Copro'- 
phagist, a dung-eater. Go te a., dung- 
eating. Copro'philous 4., fond of dung; feeding 
or growing upon dung. Copro'stasis [Gr. aráow. 
a stopping], constipation. 


{er @ueots], stercoraceous vomiting. 


Cop-rose, copper-rose. 1776. (Origin un- 
known.] A local name of the Red Corn 
Poppy (Papaver rhæas). 


Cops, copse (kops) [OE. cops, cosp = os. 
cosp fetter.) t1. A shackle for any part of 
the body -ME. 2. A hasp for à door or gate 
ME. 3. = CLEVIS 1797. 

Copse (kọps), sb. 1578. [Syncopated f. 
copys, coppis, COoPPICE.] CoPPICE. Also as 
pl., whence an erron. sing. cop. Also transf. 
and fig. 


The willows and the hazel copses green MILT. 
Lycidas 42. fig. So to cares cops I came G. 


HERBERT. Hence Copse v. to make a c. of; to 
clothe with a c. Co'psy 4. planted with copses. 

Co'psewood, co'ppice-wood. 1543. 1.4 
Corse. ? Obs. 2. The underwood of & copse 
1809. Also attrib. 

Copsole, copsil. Now dial. 1562. [f. Cops 
3; the second element is unexpl] = COPS 3. 
Copt (kopt). 1615. [- Fr. Copte or mod.L. 
Coptus, also Cophius — Arab. al-kiUl, al-kubf 
(coll.) Copts — Coptic Gyptios — Gr. Alyómtos 
EevPraN.] A native Egyptian Christian, 
belonging to the Jacobite sect of Mono- 
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physites. Hence Co'ptic a. of or pertaining 
to the Copts; sb. the language of the Copts. 
So t Co'ptite. 

Coptine (koptein) 1879. [See -INE*.] 
Chem. A colourless alkaloid found in Coptis 
trifolia, a ranunculaceous plant of N. 
America. 

Copula (kopiulà) 1650. [- L. copula tie, 
connection, linking of words, f. com Co- + 
apere fasten; see APT, -ULE.] 1. Logic and 
Gram. That part of a proposition which con- 
nects the subject and predicate; the present 
tense of the verb to be (with or without a 
negative). 2. gen. A connection 1656. 3. Anat. 
A part (e.g. & bone, cartilage, or ligament) 
connecting other parts 1681. 4. = COUPLER 
2a. 1852. b. Mus. A short transition passage 
1880. 5. Sexual union. [A term of Roman 
Law.] 1864. Hence Co'pular a. pertaining. 
to or of the nature of a c. 

+ Copulate, a. (sb.) ME. [- L. copulatus, 
pa. pple. of are; see next, -ATE ] 1. 
Coupled; conjoined —1645. 2. Copulative; as 
sb. A copulative word —1072. 

Copulate (ko-piule't), v. 1632. [- copulat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. copulare, f. copula; see 
CoPULA,-ATE?.] t 1. trans. To couple, con- 
join -1822. 12. intr. To become conjoined 
or united 1045. 3. intr. To unite in sexual 
congress 1032. 

Copulation (kopiulé'-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
copulation — L. copulatio, f. as prec.: Bee 
-10N.] f 1. The action of coupling or condi- 
tion of being coupled; connection, union 
—1752. 2. The union of the sexes in the act of 
copulating 1483. 

1. Wit..is the unexpected c. of ideas JOHNSON. 

Copulative (ko:piulütiv, -e!tiv). ME. [- 
(O)Fr. copulatif, -ive or late L. copulativus, 
f. as prec. ; See -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Serving to couple or connect. 12. 
Connective —1076. 3. Zool. and Anat. Relat- 
ing to or serving for copulation 1841. 

1. These c. particles, and, again GOUGE. The c. 
judgment (‘S is both p and q andr’) 1884. Hence 
Co'pulatively adv. 

B. sb. 1. Gram. A copulative conjunction or 
particle 1530. t 2. pl. (joc.) Persons about to 
pe coupled in marriage 4.Y.L. V. iv. 58. 

Copulatory (ko:piulátori, a. 1889. [= 
late L. copulatorius, f. as prec.; See -ORY?*.] 
Zool. Pertaining to or serving for copulation, 
as c. organs. 

Copy (ke-pi), sb. (a.) ME. [-(0)Fr. copie 
=L. copia abundance, plenty. The sense 
‘transcript’, which is med.L. and Rom., 
arose from such phr. as copiam describendi 
facere give permission to transcribe, whence 
the sense ‘right of reproduction" and simply 
‘reproduction ’.] 

A. t 1. Plenty, abundance, a copious quan- 
tity -1656, 2. A transcript, reproduction, or 
imitation of an original, as a writing, a pic- 
ture, or other work of art ME. Also fig. 3. 
Eng. Law. The transcript of the manorial 
court-roll (see CoPYHOLD) 1463; a COPYHOLD 
1626. Also fig. 4. An individual example of a 
manuscript or print 1538. 5. That from which 
a copy is made ME.; f fig. pattern, example 
-1775. 6. Printing. Manuscript (or printed) 
matter prepared for printing 1485 ; tproperty 
jn ‘copy’ -1781. 7. Name of a size of paper 


1712. 

1. To excel in. .copie of words 1586. 2. Never 
buy a c. of a pists Ruskin. fig. Pompey, the 
Clown, is à c. 

Macb. m. ii. 38. 4. Being printed from a foul c. 

j Leland 
HEARNE. The acting c. of a play DICKENS. 5. 
Conferring the translation with the. Conga 1586. 
Why the Scholar writeth not like his C. BAXTER. 
fig. All’s Well 1. ii, 46. 6. When he carried his 
copie to the Presse NaSHE. Steele. .sold the c. for 

y guineas JOHNSON. 

Phr. A c. of verses: a short composition in verse : 
now chiefly applied to a school or college exercise. 

B. t adj. = COPYHOLD 3. 1639. 

Comb.: a book containing copies of 
documents, accounts, etc. (now U.S.); & book 
containing lines of writing for pupils to imitate ; 
also an exercise book; -holder, a proof-reader's 
assistant who reads the copy aloud to the proof- 
reader; + -money, money ‘paid to an author for 
his c. or copyright. 

Copy (kopi) v. ME. [-(O)Fr. copier — 
med.L. copiare, f. copia (see prec.)] 1, trans. 
To make a copy of (a writing, a picture, or 
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other work of art); to transcribe; to repro- 
duce or represent in a picture, etc. 2. fig. To 
imitate, reproduce, follow 1647. 3. absol. or 

intr. 1680. 

1. I like the worke well. .I would haue it coppied 
Oth. nr. iv. 190. [He] has copied it out in full 
1881. 2. A wish to c. what he must admire 
Cowper. 3. No painter who is worth a straw will 
ever c. RUSKIN. 

Copyhold (ko-piho*ld). 1483. [f. Copy sb. 3 

+ HOLD sb." IT. 1; of. freehold.] 1. Tenure of 
lands being parcel of a manor, *at the will of 
the lord according to the custom of the 
manor', by copy of the manorial court-roll. 
Also fig. 2. An estate thus held ; a copyhold 
estate 1529. 3. attrib. or adj. Held by, relating 
to, or of the nature of, copyhold 1511. 

1. C., a base tenure founded upon immemorial 
custom and usage. . No c. estate can. .be created 
at the present day WHARTON. Hence Copy- 
holder, one who holds an estate in c. 

Copying (ko:piin), vbl. sb. 1580. [f. Copy 
t. + -ING'.] The action of the verb Copy. 

attrib. and Comb., esp. of appliances for copying 
writing by some transfer process, as c.-book, -ink, 
-paper, -pencil, -press; also c.-ribbon, a ribbon 
used in a type-writing machine, when a duplicate 
copy is taken; -telegraph, a telegraphic appara- 
tus by which a written message placed in the 
transmitter is reproduced in the receiver on the 
passage of the current. 

Copyism (kopiiz'm). 1814. [f. Copy sb. 
or v. + -I8M.] The practice of copying; an 
instance of this. (Usu. contemptuous.) 

Copyist (ko:piist) 1699. [f. Copy v. + 
-IST; see Corist.] One who copies; esp. one 
who transeribes documents. 

Copyright (kopiroit). 1767. [f. COPY sb. 
6 + RIGHT sh.) 1. The exclusive right given 
by law for a certain term of years to an 
author, composer, etc. (or his assignee) to 
print, publish, and sell copies of his original 
work. 2. attrib. or adj. Protected by copy- 
right 1881. 

1. We have international copyrights JEVONS. 
Hence Co:pyright v. trans. to secure c. for. 

|| Coque (kek), sb. 1821. [Fr., shell.] 
t 1. Bot. A Coccus. 2. Millinery. A small 
loop of ribbon, used in trimming. 

|| Coquelicot (ko-kliko:). 1795. [Fr.; the 
name of the Red Poppy.] The colour of the 
common Red Poppy, & brilliant orange-red. 
Also attrib. 

+ Goqueluche. 1611. [- Fr. coqueluche (1) 
woman's hood ; (2) kind of grippe or epidemic 
catarrh. Of uncertain origin.) In 16th c. an 
epidemic catarrh ; later, hooping-cough —1749. 

Coquet (koket). 1636. [= Fr., orig. sb., 
dim. of coq cock; as adj. ‘forward, wanton, 
gallant’; cf. Cock v. t, also COCKISH a., Cooky 
a., and COCKET a. The sb. was formerly 
masc. and fem.; later the fem. became 
coquette, and the masc. obsolete.] 

A. adj. t 1. = Cocky. f 2. Amorously for- 
ward —1711. 3. Coquettish 1697. 

3. Not far from Paris I observed two very c. 
sphinxes H. WALPOLE. 

t B. sb. 1. A male flirt —1732. 2. Earlier f. 
COQUETTE, q.v. 

Coquet, coquette (koke-t), v. 1701. [- Fr. 
coqueler, f. coquet; see prec. The sp. coquette 
is modern.] 1. intr. ‘To act the lover’ (J.); 
to practise coquetry, to flirt with. (Now only 
of a woman.) + 2. trans. ‘To treat with an 
appearance of amorous tenderness’ (J.); to 
flirt with —1773. 3, intr. To dally, trifle, or toy 
with 1780. 

2. He caught me one morning coquetting his wife 
Swirr. 3. He coquetted with peace to retain a 
county member 1796, 

Coquetoon (kokotün). 1846. [Native name.] 
A small W. African antelope (Cephalophus 
rufilatus, Gray). 

Coquetry (ko-kétri). 1650. [- Fr. coquet- 
terie, f. coqueter COQUET v.; see -RY.] 1. 
Attractive pertness in women ; the use of arts 
intended to excite admiration or love, merely 
for the gratification of vanity; a coquettish 
act. 2. fig. and transf. 1770. 

1. Coquettry is one of the main ingredients in the 
natural composition of a woman VANBRUGH. 

Coquette (koke-t), sb. 1611. [— Fr. coquette, 
fem. of coquet; see COQUET a. and sb.] 1. A 
woman who uses arts to gain the admiration 
and affection of men without any intention 
of responding to the feelings aroused; a flirt. 
Also (ransf. and fig. 2. A genus of crested 
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humming-birds. [Fr. coquet masc.] 1866. 3. 
attrib. = COQUET a. 3. 1743. 

1. Cc . also a wanton Girl that speaks fair to 
several Lovers at once PHILLIPS. Hence Coque't- 
pen in like a c.; of or characterized by coquetry ; 
-ly adv. 

| Coquilla (koki-&). 1851. [app. Sp. or 
Pg., dim. of coca shell; cf. Fr. coquille.] In 
C.-nut, the nut of the Brazilian palm-tree, 
Attalea. funifera, the shell of which is much 
used by turners. 

Coquimbite (koki-mboit). 1844. [f. Co- 
quimbo, Chile + -1TE' 2b.] Min. A native 
ferric sulphate, found chiefly in parts of S. 
America; native White Copperas. 

| Coquina (koki-na). 1883. [Sp. coquina 
shell-fish, cockle — OSp. coca = Fr. coque :- 
med.L. coca, by-form of L. concha mussel, 
shell.] A soft whitish rock made up of frag- 
ments of marine shells united by a calcareous 
cement; found in the West Indies and 
Florida, where it is used as a building 
material. 

|| Coquito (koki-to) 1866. [Sp.; dim. of 
coco coco-nut.] A Chilean palm-tree, Jubæa 
spectabilis, trom the sap of which palm-honey 
is obtained. 

l| Cor: (koi. ME. [Heb. kor a measure 
(usu. dry), = hómer.] A Hebrew measure of 
capacity, called earlier a homer. 

|| Cor*. 1870. [Fr., = horn.] In c. anglais 
(kór anglé), lit. ‘English horn’: the tenor 
oboe; also, an organ stop of similar tone. 

Cor- !, assim. f. CoM- prefix, bef. r. For the 
sense see COM-. 

Cor-*, coro- (core-). Gr. xépn girl, doll, 
pupil of the eye cf. (BABY), taken as the basis 
of mod. surgical terms relating to the pupil. 
Hence Core'ctomy, Coro'tomy (core-), 
excision and incision of the pupil, Co'ro- 
plasty (core-), an operation for forming an 
artificial pupil; etc. 

Coracine (ke-rasain). 1624. [- L. coracinus, 
= Gr., f. «ópa£ raven; so called from its black 
colour.] A Nile fish, resembling a perch. 

Coracle (korák'l. 1517. [- W. corwgl, 
cwrwgl, f. corwe coracle, + carcass (= Ir., 

Gael. curach CURRACH).] A small boat made 
of wickerwork covered with some water-tight 
material, used by the ancient Britons, and 
still by fishermen in Wales and Ireland. 

Coraco- (korüko-) now used in Anat. as 
comb. f. CORACOID, in sense ‘relating to the 

coracoid process and ——’, as c.-acromial, 
connecting the coracoid and the acromial, 
as the ¢.-acromial ligament; -clavicular; 
-costal = Cosro-conAcorp; -humeral; etc. 

Coracoid (korükoid) 1741. [~ mod.L. 
coracoides — Gr.  xopaxoeb/s  raven-like, f. 
Kópa raven, crow; see -0ID. Cf. Fr. coracoide.] 

A. adj. 1. Beaked like a crow. Applied to à 
process of bone (c. process), extending in man 
from the scapula toward the sternum ; also to 
the bone (c. bone) homologous with this 
process, which, in birds and reptiles, exterids 
from the scapula to the sternum, and forms 
the distal or ventral element of the scapular 
arch. 2. Pertaining to, or connected with, 
the coracoid process 1836. 

B. sb. = C. process or bone; see A. 1. 

Coracomo'rphic, a. 1807. [f. mod.L. 
Coracomorphe (f. Gr. xopaxo- raven, crow + 
cHopgos, f. uopó form) + -Ic.] Zool. Of or 
belonging to the group Coracomorphe or 
birds of the crow form, nearly corresp. to 
PASSERINE. 

li Coracosteon (korüko:sti,ün). 1882. (mod. 
L., f. as prec. + óoréw» bone.] Zool. An 
additional symmetrical osseous centre 
formed in the sternum in certain birds. 
Hence Coraco'steal a. 

Co-ra'dicate, a. 1882. f. Co- +L. 
radicatus rooted, f. radix root.] In Etym.: 
Having the same root. 

Corage, obs. f. CouRAGE. 

|| Coraggio (kora:dso) int. 
Courage! as a hortatory exclam. 

Corah (kó*rá) a. 1833. [Urdu kórá new, 
unbleached.] Plain, undyed: as sb. ‘an 
Indian pattern silk handkerchief’ (Sim- 


1601. [It.] 


monds). 
Coral (ko-rál), sb. ME. [= OFr. coral (mod. 
corail) :— L. corallum, -alium = Gr.  xopda- 
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Awv, kovpáuov, prob. of Semitic origin.) 1, A 
hard calcareous substance consisting of the 
continuous skeleton secreted by many tribes 
of marine cclenterate polyps for their sup. 
port and habitation. Found, according to the 
Species, in single specimens growing plant- 
like on the sea-bottom, or in accumulations 
(coral-islands, -reefs). a. Historically the 
name belongs to the Red Coral, an arborescent 
species, found in the Red Sea and Mediterra. 
nean. Pink c.: a variety of this. b. After- 
wards extended to other kinds, as White C; 
Black c. (Antipathes), Blue c. (Heliospora), 
Yellow c., etc.; and more recently, with 
reference to the appearanoe of the aggregate 
Skeleton, to Brain c. (Meandrina), Cup c. 
(family Cyathophyllide), Mushroom c, 
(Fungia), Organ-pipe c. (T'ubipora), Star c. 
(Astroides), etc. See also MADREPORE, MILLE- 
PORE. 1600. 2. (with a and pl.) — CORALLUM 
1579; also, a piece of (red) coral 1607. 3, A toy 
of polished coral, given to teething infants 
1613, 4. fig. ME. 5. transf. The roe of the 
lobster : so called from its colour when boiled 
1768, 6. attrib. Formed or made of coral; of 
the colour of red coral 1452. 

3. Art thou not breeding teeth..T'll..get a c, 
forthee BEAUM. & FL. 4. Where she stood, Blood's 
liquid c. sprang her feet beneath DRUMM. OF 
HawrH. 6. C. clasps and amber studs MARLOWE, 
India's c. strand HEBER. Corral lips SHAKS. 

Comb.: c.-berry, an American shrub (Symphori- 
carpus vulgaris), having the berries deep red; 
-fish, a name for fishes of the families Chatodon- 
tide and Pomacentridz which frequent, c.-reefs; 
-insect, erron. name for a c.-polyp; -mud, mu 
formed by decomposed c.; -polyp, one of the 
individual animals of a c. polypidom ; -rag, Geol. 
the upper member of the Middle Oolite series; 
-root, book-name of the orchideous plant Coral- 
lorhiza; -sand (cf, coral-mud); -zoophyte = 
coral-polyp. See also QC.-PLANT, etc. lence 
Corral v. rare, to make red like c. Goralla'ceous 
a. of the nature of c. (rare). Co*railed a. furnished 
or covered with c. Cora-:llian a. arch. = CORAL 
LINE a. Coralli-ferous a. c.-bearing. Cora'lli- 
form a. having the form of c. Coralli*&enous 
a. C.-producing. 

Corallin (korálin) 1873. [~ L. corallinus 
coral-red (see -INE!); see -IN'.] Chem. A red 
colouring matter, called also Pwonin, ob- 
tained by treating phenol with sulphuric and 
oxalic acids. Fellow c. (= Aurin), a yellowish 
red dye, obtained by heating carbolic acid 
with the same substances; so called because 
it can be converted into the red c. 

Coralline (koráloin), 5b.' 1543. [-It. 
corallina, dim. of corallo CoraL.] A name 
given to organisms thought to be of the 
nature of coral, but of more minute size, 
etc. ; as the calcareous sea-weeds, esp. Coral- 
lina officinalis, the Polyzoa or Bryozoa, ete. 

C. zone : the third of the zones of the sea-depths, 
being that in which Polyzoa abound. 

Coralline (ko-rálin, -oin), a. and sb.* 1633. 
[- Fr. corallin, -ine or L. corallinus; see 
CORAL, -INE!.] 

A. adj. 1, Of the colour of red coral. 2. Of 
the nature of coral 1660. 3. Coral-like 1860. 

B. sb. (improper uses.) 1. A coral zoophyte 
1800. 2. = Comar (the calcareous substance) 
1779. 

Corallite (ko-ráloit) 1815. [f. L. corallum 
+ -E! 2a.) 1. A fossil coral 2. The 
coral skeleton of an individual polyp 1861. 
3. Corallitic or coralline marble 1883. 8o 
Coralli-tic a. of the nature of coral. 

Coralloid (ko-riloid). 1604. [f. L. corallum 
CORAL ---om.] adj. Resembling or akin to 
coral. sb. Any coralloid organism 1748. S0 
Coralloi'dal a. 

||Corallum (kore-lim). 1846. [L.] A 
coral; the calcareous skeleton of a coral uh 
pidom; also the horny tubular envelope © 
any zoophyte, whether colonial or simple. " 

Coral-plant. 1774. t 1. A coral of plan! 
like form. 2. The plant Jatropha multifida 
(N.O. Euphorbiacex) 1813. 

Coral reef. 1745. A reef formed by ue 
growth and deposit of coral. The In 
building corals are chiefly madrepores d 
the genera Meandrina, Caryophyllia, am 
Astroides. for 

Co'ral-snake. 1760. A local name fo 
various snakes marked with red sone ia 
the species of the genus Elaps foun 
southern U.S. and Central America. 
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1 tree, 1635. f 1. The red or other 
Ev coral —1698. 2. The popular name 
‘of the trees of the genus Erythrina 1756. 

'ral-wood. 1693. A hard red cabinet- 
d from Central and S. America. — 

-Qo'ralwort. 1597. [See WORT!.] Name of 
fio plant Dentaria bulbifera, in allusion to its 
ouriously toothed white rhizomes. i 
Coram (ko? rim). 1607. A Latin preposi- 
tion meaning ‘before, in the presence of’, 
nsed in c. judice before a judge, e. populo in 

tc. 
Paar bring under c., call to or in e.: to call to 
"account, bring to book. 

Coran, var. KORAN. 

Cor anglais. Mus. See || Cor*. 

Coranoch, etc., var. CORONACH, 

Coranto! (kora'nto). Now Hist. 1564. [alt. 
py addition of an It. termination, of Fr. 
courante (so. danse dance) ‘running, dance’, 
pres. pple. fem. of courir run.) = COURANTE 


1,2. Also attrib. M 
Tauolta's high, and swift Carranto's Hen. V, 10. 


v. 33. 
t Coranto®. 1621. [var. of COURANT sb.*, 


modified in the same way as prec.] = COUR- 
ANT sb.* —1635. 
| Corban (k9ib&m) ME. [- Vulg..- 


N.T. Gr. xopáv — Heb. korbān offering.] 1. 
Heb. Antiq. An offering given to God, esp. in 
performance of à vow. t2. The treasury of 


the temple at Jerusalem, where money 
offerings of this sort were placed ; also transf. 
Church treasury —1610. 

fCorbe. rare. Shortened f. CORBEL. 
Spenser. 

Corbeau (korbd). 1833. [Fr., = crow, 


iven.] A trade name for a dark green colour 

verging on black. 
Corbed, var. of t COURBED, bent, ourved. 
Corbeil, | corbeille. 1706.  [-(O)Fr. 
corbeille basket :- late L. corbicula, dim. of 
vorbis basket]. t1. Fortif. A basket filled 
with earth and placed on a parapet to cover 
the defending soldiers. 2. Archit. Carved 
work in the form of a basket. (Occas. erron. 
corbel,) 1734. || 3. As Fr., used for an elegant 
fruit or flower basket 1800. 

Corbel (kd-abél), sb. ME. (- OFr. corbel 
(mod, corbeau) crow, raven; also Archit., dim. 
of OFr. corp i= L. corvus; see -EL*] tl. A 
taven. (ME. only.) 2. Archit. A projection 
Jutting out from the face of a wall to support 
& superincumbent weight. (The word was 
associated with grotesque ornamentation by 
Sir W. Scott; a corbel is not technically 
ornamental.) ME. b. A short timber laid 
upon a bearer to give a better bearing upon 
vd wall or pier; a c.-block 1703. 
er The corbels were carved grotesque and grim 

OTT. Comb.: c.-piece = CORBEL; -Step, 4 
conjectural substitute for Corbie-step; -table, a 

polecting course resting on a series of corbels. 
Ene Co'rbel v. to Support or (intr.) project on 
Ean erhalen Go'rbel ed ppl. a. furnished with 
consisting of corbels ; also Ds parie yr 
M Corbet. i- OFr. corbet crow, raven, dim: 

Fr. corp i= L. corvus; see -ET.] = CORBEL 
8b. 2. CHAUCER. 
p orbicula (korbi-kiulá). Also erron. 
ce iculum. 1816. (L., dim. of corbis 
B p Enlom. A. part of the hinder leg of 
eno, adapted to carry pollen; cf. BASKET. 
orn Corbi'culate a. having corbiculz. 
.Gorbie dbi). Se. 1450. L- OFT. corb; 
E corp (see CORBEL, CORBET) + -Y*.] A 
E also, the carrion-crow, called also €.- 
Comb.: c.-gable, a i 
, a gable having c.-steps; €.- 
mee projections in the form of Sepe Dm the 
os sides of a gable. var. t Corbin. 
oF popula (kü-xbiul&). 1861. [L., dim. of 
ot hes ‘ool. 1, A receptacle in which groups 
D ed gia are enclosed, in some of the Cœ- 
biv: Aine à. 2. (With capital C.) A genus of 
vl ‘© molluscs living in mud or sand, related 

Gore clam. var. Co:rbule. 

Marsh. Ns 1796. [Corrupt. of Ir. corcach 
Dus ame of the salt marshes along the 
8 of the Shannon and Fergus. 


| Corchorus 
na (kókórbs) 1759. ` [- Gr. 
ot ine reas of a plant.] Bot. 1. A genus 


Widcez, including i 
i g some species which 
yield jute. 2. A name of Kerria japonica (N.O. 
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Rosacem, Spirmidz), of which the double- 
fiowered variety is often trained as a wall 
plant for its yellow blossoms. 

Corcle (kó-ik&'], corcule (kQ-ikiul) 1810. 
[- L. coreulum, dim. of cor heart.) Bot. The 
embryo in the seed of a plant. 

Cord (kó1d), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. corde = D. 
chorda — Gr. xop); see CHORD.) 1. A string, 
or (small) rope, composed of several strands 
twisted together. Also transf. 2. A structure 
in the animal body resembling a cord; as the 
spermatic, spinal, and umbilical c., the vocal 
cords, etc. (Cf. NERVE.) ME. f 3. Mus. = 
CHORD sb.) 2. —1830. t4. Math. = CHORD 
sb. 4. 1561. 5. Farriery. (Usu. pl.) String- 
halt. ? Obs. 1523. 6, A raised cord-like rib on 
cloth; corduroy; in pl. corduroy breeches 
1776. 7. A measure of wood, stone, or rock 
(t originally measured with a cord); a pile of 
wood, usu. 8 feet by 4, and 4 high 1616. 8. fig. 
Chiefly with reference to the binding power 
of a cord ME. 

8. The wicked shall be held fast in the cords of 
his own sin Hooker. The cords of discipline 
STEVENSON. 

Comb.: c.-drill, a drill worked by a c. twisted 
round it and pulled backwards and forwards; 
-wood, wood stacked in cords ; wood for fuel cut 
in lengths (usually) of 4 feet. 

Cord (koid), v. ME. If. Comp sb.) 1. 
trans. To furnish with a cord. 2. To bind or 
fasten with a cord or cords 1610. 3. To stack 
(wood) in cords 1762. 

+ Cord, v.* ME. [aphet. f. ACCORD v] = 
ACCORD v. in most senses —1535. 

Cordage (kó-1déds). 1490. (O)Fr. cord- 
age, f. corde; see CORD sb., -AGE.] Cords 
colleotively ; esp. the ropes in the rigging of a 
ship. Also transf. and fig. 

‘Wee'l give our hair for C., and our finest Linnen 
for Sails 1643. fig. The c. of his life CARLYLE. 

+Cordal. 1688. [- OFr. cordal, cordail 
cord, f. corde; see CORD, -AL'.] Her. The 
string of the mantle or robe of estate —1828. 

Cordate (kó-1de't), a. 1651. [In sense 1 = L. 
cordatus wise, f. cor, cord- heart, in sense ot 
judgement; in sense 3- mod.L. (Linnrmeus); 
see -ATE*.) +1. Wise, prudent -M34. t2. 
Cordial (rare) -1671. 3. Heart-shaped, as c. 
leaves 1769. Hence Co'rdately adv. 

j| Cordax (ko-1dseks). 1531. [Gr.] A dis- 
solute dance of the Old Greek Comedy. 

Corded, ppl. a. ME. If. Corp sb. and v.' 
+ -gb.] 1. Bound with cords; Her. bound or 
wound about with cords 1486. 2. Made of 
or furnished with cords ME. 3. Having lines 
or stripes like cords 1760. 4. Piled in cords 
(see CORD sb. 7) 1847. 

2. A Corded-ladder SHAKS. 3. C. stuffs 1760. The 
hand. . was lean, c., and knuckly STEVENSON. 

Cordelier (ko1déli*-1). ME. [- (O)Fr. Cor- 
delier, t. tcordele, dim. of corde CORD; 80 
named from their rope girdle.] 1. A Fran- 
ciscan friar of the strict rule: 80 called from 
the knotted cord they wear round the waist. 
2. pl. One of the political clubs of the French 
Revolution (club des Cordeliers), wbich met 
in an old convent of the Cordeliers 1837. 

Cordeliere. 1725. [- Fr. cordeliére, the 
cord of the Franciscans, f. prec.] Her. A 
knotted cord, put round armorial bearings in 
token of devotion to St. Francis of Assisi. 

Cordelle (kd-1dél), sb. 1823. [-(O)Fr. 
cordelle, dim. of corde CORD; see uh] t1. A 
twisted cord. HALLIWELL. 4- Canada and 
U.S. A towing line or rope. Hence Co'rdelle 
v. to tow (a boat) with a c. 

Corder (k@-1dea). ME. [f. Corp v.' + 
-gR!.] One who or that which cords or fastens 
with a cord; spec. an appliance in a sewing- 
machine for stitching a piping-cord, or the 
like, between the folds of a fabric. 

Cordial (kà-1diàl). ME. [- med.L. cordialis, 


A. adj. t 1. Of or belonging to the heart 
Stimulating, comforting, or in- 
heart; i cheering 
1471. Also fig. 3. Hearty ; heartfelt; sincere, 


irm 1477. 
irits (in Mediæval Physiology) = VITAL 
m 


spirits, for ‘the Vital Spirit resides the heart, 
‘This c. julep here. . With spirits of balm 


-ness. 


CORDUROY 


B. sb. A medicine, food, or beverage which 
invigorates the heart and stimulates the 
circulation. Comm. Aromatized and sweet- 
ened spirit, used as a beverage. Also transf. 
and fig. ME. 

_For gold in Phisik is a c., Therfore he louede gold 
in special CHAUCER. 

Cordiality (kdadie-Iiti). 1011. (f. prec. + 
-mY; ef. Fr. cordialité.) t 1. The quality of 
relating to the heart. SIR T. BROWNE. 2. 
Heartiness; warmth 1011. 

2. Margaret of Parma hated the Cardinal with 
great c. MOTLEY. His c. towards progress MORLEY. 

Cordialize (kd-aditloiz), v. 1774. [f. as 
prec. + -I28.] 1. trans, To make into a 
cordial. 2. To make cordial 1817. 3. intr. To 
become cordial; to fraternize (with). Chiefly 
Sc. 1834. 

Cordierite (kó-1dioreit). 1814. [f. Cordier, 


a French geologist + -ITE' 2b.] Min. = 
Toure. 
Cordiform (kd-adifoam), a. 1828. If. L. 


cor, cord- heart + -FORM.] Heart-shaped, as 
c. lendon, the central tendon of the dia- 


phragm. 
J| Cordillera (kordilyé-ri). 1704. [Sp., f. 
cordilla, dim. of cuerda Corp, string, chain.] 


A mountain-chain or ridge, one of a series of 
parallel ridges ; in pl. applied originally by the 
Spaniards to the parallel chains of the Andes 
in S. America, 

Cordinar, -er, obs. f. CORDWAINER. 
Cording (kd-adin), vbl. sb. 1971. [t. CORD 
v.) ING] 1. Hanging 1619. b. Weaving. 
The connection of the treadles of a loom 
with the leaves of heddles by cords, 80 as 
to produce the pattern required 1822, 2. 
Cordage; corded work 1571. 
Cordite (k@-adoit). 1889. 
-4TE! 4 a.) A smokeless explosive, 
from its cord-like appearance. 
Cordon (k@-adon, -ğn), sb. 1578. [- It. 
cordone, augm. of corda CORD; superseded by, 
Fr. cordon (dim.); see -00N.] 1, Fortif. A 
course of stones forming the coping of the 
escarp 1598. 2. Archit. A string-course, or 
projecting band of stone, usually flat, on the 
face of a wall 1706. 3. Mil. A line of men 
placed at detached intervals, to prevent 
passage to or from the guarded area; & chain 
of military posts 1758; fransf. and /ig. 1792. 
‘Also attrib. 4. A guarded line between affected 
and unaffected districts, to prevent inter- 
communication and spread of a disease or 
pestilence; a sanitary c. 1826. 5. An orna- 
mental cord or braid forming à part of 
costume, or used as a heraldic bearing. Also, 
the cord worn by Franciscans. 1578. || 6. ^ 
ribbon, usually worn searfwise, as part of the 
insignia of a knightly order. [As Fr. (kordon) 
or a Gallicism.] 1727. 7. Hort. A fruit-tree 
made by pruning to grow as & single stem 


[f. Corp sb. + 
so called 


1878. 
6. Grand c.: that distinguishing the highest 
grade of aknightly order. Blue c. (Fr, cordon blew) : 


the sky-blue ribbon worn by the Knights-grand- 
cross of the Holy Ghost. Also applied to the 
wearers, and by extension to other persons of 
distinction ; cordon bleu, jocularly or familiarly, a. 
first-class cook. 

|| Cordonnet. 1858. [Fr., dim. of cordon. 
(see prec.).] A loosely spun thick silk thread. 
or weak cord, made from waste silk, and 
used for fringes, outlines of lacework, ete. 
Cordovan (kj-1idóvemn). 1591. [-Sp. cor- 
dován (now -bán); see CORDWAIN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Cordova; made 
of leather of Cordova. 

B. sb. 1. One who belongs to Cordova 1599. 
2, = Cogpnwar 1625. +3, A skin of this 
leather —1750. 

Corduroy (kóaderoi-), sb. 1787. [prob. f. 
Comp sb. 6 + tduroy, tderoy (xvii) coarse 
West-of-England woollen stuff, of unkn. 
origin. 1. A kind of coarse thick-ribbed 
cotton stuff 1795. 2. pl. Corduroy trousers 
(collog.). 3. A corduroy road (see 4) 1836. 
4. altrib. Made of corduroy 1795; ribbed 
like corduroy 1865; in U.S. applied to & road. 
made of logs laid together transversely across 
a Swamp or miry ground 1830. 

4. Picking our way along the swampy C. road 
Hr. MARTINEAU. Hence Corduroy’. formac. 
Toad ; to cross (a swamp) by such a Toad. 


CORDWAIN 


Cordwain (k¢-1dwein). arch. (ME. cordu-, 
cordewan(e — OFr. cordewan, cordoan, t. 
Cordoue — Sp. Cordoba, t Cordova :— L. Corduba 
town in Spain where a goatskin (later, 
horsehide) leather was made.] Spanish leather, 
made of goatskins tanned and dressed, or, 
later, of split horse-hides; = Corpovan. 
Much used for shoes, etc., by the wealthy 
during the Middle Ages. 

His schoon of cordewane CHAUCER. Hence 
Co-rdwainer (arch.), a worker in c. ; a shoemaker. 
(Still used as the name of the trade-guild of shoe- 
makers.) Co'rdwainery, shoemaker's work. 

f Cordyl 1607.  [- Gr. xopôúios water- 
newt.] A book-name of the water-newt; now 
applied to a genus of lizards (Cordylus). 

| Cordyline (kQadiloi:ni) 1866.  [f. Gr. 
xopdvAn club.] Bot. A liliaceous genus of trees, 
sometimes called palm-lilies. 

Core (kó*1, sb.' (ME. core, coore, of 
unkn. origin; superseded earlier colk (see 
COKE).] 1, The dry horny capsule embedded 
in the centre of the pulp and containing the 
seeds of the apple, pear, quince, etc. Also 
T fig. 2. An unburnt part in the centre of a 
coal, piece of limestone, etc. ME. 3. The 
hard centre of a boil; also + fig. 1532; a 
disease in sheep, caused by worms in the 
liver 1750. 4. transf. A central portion that is 
cut out; e.g. of rock 1649; or left; e.g. of a 
hay-rick, and in Archeol. of a flint nodule, 
from which flint knives have been chipped 
1800. 5. transf. A central part of different 
character from that which surrounds it: 
chiefly technical 1784. 6. Hydraul. Engineer- 
ing. A wall impervious to water, placed in 
a dike of porous material 1884. 7. Founding. 
An internal mould filling the space intended 
to be left hollow in a hollow casting 1727. 
8. Electr. The central cord of insulated con- 
ducting wires in a cable 1892. 9. The inner- 
most part or heart of anything, as of a super- 
ficial area 1556, 10. Used for ‘heart’ 1611. 

1. fig. The coare of Adams apple is still in their 
throat DONNE. 3. fig. The Canker, or Coar, of the 
late Rebellion SR T. NORTH. 9. In the C. of the 
Square, she raised a Tower RALEGH. A solid c. of 
heat TENNYSON, of fact 1865. 10. In my hearts 
C.: I, in my Heart of heart Haml. 11. ii. 78. 

Comb.: c.-barrel (Gunnery), a long cylindrical 
iron tube through which cold water is run, used 
in casting guns to cool them from the inside; 
-box, a box in which a c. is made in founding; 
print, a projecting piece on a pattern to form a 
recess in the mould, into which the end of the c. is 
inserted, 

Core (kó?z), sb.' 1022. [app. an anglicized 
Sp. of ComPs.] 1, A body of people, à com- 
pany. (Chietly Sc.) 2. A gang of miners 
working together in one shift 1778. 3. A turn 
of work in à (Cornish) mine; a shift 1778. 

1. In a C. of People, whose affections he suspected. 
BACON. 

Core (kó*1), v. 1597. [f. CORE sb.) 1. trans. 
To take out the core of; also with out. 2. To 
enclose in the centre, enshrine 1816. 3. 
Founding. To mould with a core 1865. 

1. He's like a corn upon my great toe. .he must 
be cored out MARSTON. 

Core, var. of Cor, Hebrew measure. 
Core-, in surgical terms relating to the 
pupil of the eye; see Cor-*, 

Co-regent (kó",ri-d3ént) 1799. [See Co-.] 
A joint regent or ruler. 

Co-rela:tion. 1839. [See Co-.] 
mutual relation; CORRELATION. 
Coreless (k6*-alés), a. 1813. [f. CORE sb. + 
-LESS.] Without a core; hollow; heartless. 
Co-religionist (kóov,rili-d3onist). 1842. [f. 
Co- + RELIGION + -I8T.] An adherent of the 
same religion. 

Corella (kóreá). 1885. The parakeet Ca- 
lopsitta nove-hollandiz, also called Cockateel. 

|| Coreopsis (korí,o-psis). 1753. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. «óps bug + dfs appearance, in refer- 
ence to the bug-like shape of the seed.] Bot. 
An American genus of Composite, several 
Species of which are cultivated for their 
flowers with yellow or parti-coloured rays. 
Corer (ko*roi1) 1796. [f. CORE v. + -ER'.] 
An instrument for coring fruit. 
Co-respondent (ké*rispg-ndént). 1857. 
[See Co-.] Law. In a divorce suit, a man 
charged with the adultery and proceeded 
against together with the respondent or wife. 
Corf (koif) Pl. corves (koavz). 1483. [- 
(M)LG., (M)Du. korf = OHG. chorp, korb (G. 


Joint or 
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korb) — L. corbis basket.] t 1. A basket —1543. 
2. Mining. A large basket formerly used in 
carrying or hoisting ore or coal 1653; transf. 
the wooden or iron tub which has replaced 
the basket 1831. 3. Fishing. A basket, ora 
box with holes in it, in which fish, etc., are 
kept alive in the water 1825. 

Coriaceous (keri,é-fos, ké*ri-), a. 1074. 
[f. late L. coriaceus, f. corium. skin, hide, 
leather; see -ACEOUS.] 1. Resembling leather 
in texture, appearance, etc.; leathery. 2. 
Made of leather (affected) 1824. 

Coriander (kgrie-ndaz). ME. [-(0)Fr. 
coriandre — L, coriandrum — Gr, Kopiavvov,] 
An annual plant, Coriandrum sativum, N.O. 
Umbelliferz, the fruit of which is carminative 
and aromatic. Also attrib. 

Corindon (kori-ndgn). 1802. [— Fr. corin- 
don; see CORUNDUM.] Min. An early name of 
CORUNDUM, q.v. 

Corinth (korinp) ME. [- Fr. Corinthe = 
L. Corinthus — Gr. Képw6os.) 1. A city of 
&ncient Greece celebrated for its artistic 
elegance, luxury, and licentiousness. f 2. pl. 
Corinthians —1642. 3, = CURRANT, q.v. 

f Corinthiac (kori-npi®k), a. rare. 1077. 
[-L. Corinthiacus or Gr. Kopwéaxds; see 
-Ac.]_ = next. 

Corinthian (kóri-npián), a. (sb.) 1577. [f. L. 
Corinthius (— Gr. Kopiv6s) + -AN.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Corinth. b. 
Archit. The lightest and most ornate of the 
three Grecian orders, having a bell-shaped 
capital adorned with rows of acanthus 
leaves giving rise to graceful volutes and 
helices 1656. c. C. brass (bronze) [L. Corin- 
thium &s]: an alloy of gold, silver, and 
copper, produced at Corinth. Also fig. (from. 
the fig. sense of BRASS) shamelessness. Hence 
also Corinthian = ‘brazen’. 1594. 2. After 
the style of Corinthian art 1860. 3. Proflig- 
ate; in 19th c. use: Given to elegant dissipa- 
tion 1642. 4. (U.S.) Yachting. Amateur 1885. 

2. The C. grace of Gertrude's manners EMERSON. 
3. The sage and rheumatic old prelatess, with all 
her young C. laity MILTON. 

B. sb. 1. A native or inhabitant of Corinth 
1526. 2. t a. A wealthy man; agay, licentious 
man; a brazen-faced fellow —1879. b. A man 
&bout town 1819. c. A wealthy amateur of 
sport; esp. in U.S. an amateur yachtsman 
1823. Hence Cori‘nthianism. Cori:nthian- 
e'sque a. approximating to the C. style. 
Gori'nthianize v. intr. to live licentiously ; 
to imitate the C. order of architecture. 

|| Corium (k6?-ridm). 1826. [L., = skin, 
hide, leather.] 1. Phys. The true skin under 
the epidermis 1836. 2. Entom. The horny 
basal portion of the wing of a heteropterous 
insect 1826. 3. Antig. A leathern body- 
armour formed of overlapping flaps 1834. 

Co-rival (kó",roi-vàl. 1678. (mod. f. 
corival, an old var. of ConRIVAL; see Co-.] A 
joint rival with others. Also as adj. Hence 
Co-ri-valry. Co-ri'valship. Co-ri'val v. 
var. of CORRIVAL v. 

Cork (koik) sb. 1463. [prob. = Du., LG. 
kork (whence G. kork)- Sp. alcorque cork 
sole or shoe, perh. of Arab. origin (see AL- 
pref.*).) 1. The bark or periderm of the 
cork-oak 1570. 2. Anything made of cork; 
e.g. ta slipper; ta sole or heel for a shoe; a 
float for an angler, or a swimmer; esp. a 
stopper for a bottle, cask, etc. 1463. 3. The 
cork-tree or cork-oak (Quercus suber) 1601. 
4. Bot. A protective tissue in the higher plants, 
forming the inner division of the bark. It 
consists of closely-packed air-containing cells, 
nearly impervious to air and water 1875. 5. 
transf. 1671. 6. attrib. Of cork 1716. 

1. Virgin c.: the outer casing of the bark formed 
during the first year's growth. 5. Fossil c., moun- 
tain-c., rock-c.: names of a very light asbestos, 

Comb.: c.-fossil = fossil-c.; -jacket, a jacket 
nae Partly of, Sao i Nee $2 support a 
n in wat ; 701 ie e (Quercus 
suber) from which c. is obtained ; Set ende 
oak; -wing, a fish, Crenilabrus melas or cornubicus. 

Cork (kork) sb.* 1483. [app. contr. of 
corkir — Gael., Ir. corcur, orig. ‘purple’ = L. 
purpur.] = CUDBEAR. 

Cork, sb.*, Corlk, erron. spellings of CAUR. 

Cork (kóik), v. 1580. [f. CORK sb.'] 1. To 
furnish with a cork (as a tcork heel, a float, 
etc.). 2. To stop (a bottle, etc.) with, or as 


CORMUS 


with, a cork; and so to shut up (the con- 
tents); also transf. 1650. 3. To blacken with 
burnt cork 1836. 

Cork, v.*, erron. f. CAULK v. 

Corkage (kó-ikéds). 1838. [f. Cork 8b. 
Or v.' + -AGE.] The corking or uncorking of 
bottles; hence (= c.-money) a charge made 
by hotel-keepers, waiters, eto., for every 
bottle of wine, etc., uncorked and served, 
orig. when not supplied by them, 

Corked (kdakt), ppl. a. 1519. [f. CORK v, 
and sb.* +-ED.] f 1. Furnished with a cork sole 
or heel -1615. 2. Stopped with a cork; also 
fig. 1836. 3. Blackened with burnt cork 1836, 
4. Of wine: Tasting of the cork 1830. 

Corker (kó-1koz). 1723. [f. CORK v. + -ER1,] 
T1. ? A cork-cutter. 2. slang. Something 
that closes a discussion; a ‘settler’. Hence, 
bd astonishing, e.g. a monstrous lie, 

+ Corking-pin. 1690. [app. corrupt f. 
cawking, CALKIN.] ‘A pin of the largest size’ 
(J.). 1840. 

Corkscrew (kó-ikskrü), sb. 1720. [f. Cork 
8b.* + SorEw.] 1. An instrument for draw- 
ing corks from bottles, consisting of a steel 
screw or helix with a sharp point and a 
transverse handle. 2. attrib. Resembling a 
corkscrew ; spirally twisted, as c. curls, a c. 
staircase 1830. 

Corkscrew (k@-akskri2), v. collog. 1837. [f. 
prec.] 1. To move or cause to move in a 
spiral course. 2. To draw out as with a cork- 
Screw 1852. 

1. Mr. Bantam corkscrewed his way through the 
crowd DICKENS. 

Corkwood (ké-akwud). 1756. [f. CORK sb,* 
+ Woop.} A name given to several light and 
porous woods, and the trees yielding them; 
e.g. in the W. Indies, to Anona palustris, 
Ochroma lagopus, etc.; in N.S. Wales to 
Duboisia myoporoides. 

Corky (kóaki) a. 1601. [f. CORK sb.' + 
-Y!'.] 1. Like cork in nature or character 1756, 
+ 2. fig. Dry and stiff, withered —1005. 3. fig. 
Light, frivolous; buoyant, lively; henoe, 
restive (collog.) 1601. 4. = CORKED 4. ( Dicta.) 

2. Binde fast his c. armes Lear 111. vii. 29. Hence 
Co'rkiness, c. quality. 

t Corm', corme. 1578. [- Fr. corme fruit 
of the service-tree, rel. to late L. curmus 
service-tree (Marcellus of Bordeaux, IY) 
prob. of Gaulish origin.) 1. The service-tree, 
Pyrus domestica; also its fruit, the sorb —108. 
2. The cornel-tree 1676. 

Corm? (koim). 1830. [- mod.L. cormus = 
Gr. xopués trunk of a treo with the boughs 
lopped off.] Bot. A bulb-like subterraneous 
stem of a monocotyledonous plant; also 
called solid bulb. 

Cormo-, comb. f. Gr. xopuds trunk of & 
tree, stem : as in 

Cormo geny [Gr. -yevaa descent], that branch 
of ontogeny which deals with the germ-histor: of 
races or social aggregates. Cormo pbyt Gr. 
uf, ġo], that branch of phylogeny which deals 
with the tribal history of races. 

Cormogen (ké-amddgen). 1846. [f. CORMO- 
+ -GEN.] = CORMOPHYTE. So Cormo'gen- 
ous a. belonging to or like a c.; also, corm- 
bearing. 

Cormophyte (kó-xmofoit). 1852. [f. CORMO- 
+ -PHYTE.] Bot. Endlicher's name (Cormo- 
phyta) tor one of his two primary divisions of 
the Vegetable Kingdom, comprising all 
plants that have a proper stem or axis of 
growth. Hence Cormophy'tic a. of the 
náture of a c. 

Cormorant (kóxmnórünt) ME. [- OFr. 
cormaran (mod. cormoran), earlier cormarend, 
for *corp mareng, repr. (with assim. of adj. 
suffix to Gmc. -ing) med.L. corvus est 
(vim) ‘sea raven’. For the final parasitic f 
cf. peasant, tyrant, etc.) 1. A large Ej 
voracious sea-bird (Phalacrocoraz care ] 
about 3 feet in length, and black in colour, 
widely diffused over the northern hemispiers 
Also the name of the genu.s 2. fig. 3. 
insatiably greedy person or thing 1531. 9 
attrib. 1568. 

2. Light vanity, insatiate c. Rich. II, 1. i. 38. 
3. The C. belly Cor. 1. i. 125. Hw 

l| Cormus, 1800. [mod.L.; see CoRM des 
= Comw*, q.v. 2. Haeckel’s name for 


CORN 


ock of a plant or ‘colonial’ animal, 
omna number of individuals which 


inate by gemmation. a 
rm don sb.* (OE. corn = OFris., OS., 
oHG. ON. korn, Goth. kaurn i= Gmc. 
nam, rel. to L. granum Grarn.] 1. gen. 

A small hard particle, a grain, as of sand, 
salt, gunpowder. OE. and mod. dial. 2. spec. 
‘Phe small hard seed or fruit of a plant; now 
usually with qualification, 2s barley-, pepper- 
c. ete. OB. 3. spec. The seed of the cereal 
on farinaceous plants; grain. (Locally, the 
word is understood to denote the leading 
Trop of the district; hence in England ‘corn’ 
is = wheal, in Scotland = oats; in U.S., a8 
short for Indian corn, it is = maize.) OE. 
4, Applied to the cereal plants while growing, 
or while still containing the grain OE. tb. 
d corn-stalk (rare) —1590. 5. attrib. ME. 

2. Each [coffee] berry contains two corns 1876. 
3, An ancient churl . . Went sweating underneath 
a sack of c. TENNYSON. 4. Her Foes shake like 
a Field of beaten Corne Hen. VILI, V. v. 32. be 
Playing on pipes of Corne Mids. N. 1. i. 07. 
Comb.: c.-ball (U.S.), à sweetmeat made of 

ypped c. or maize ; beef, corned beef; -beetle, 
Diary small beetle, Cucujus testaceus, the larva of 
which often ravages stores of grain; -bells, a 
species of fungus, Cyathus vernicosus, found in 

gland in corn-fields, ete.; -bind, the wild 
Convolvulus; also Running Buckwheat, Poly- 
gonum convolvulus ; -cockle, the common Cockle, 
Tyehnis githago; -crib, a crib for cori utter} 
fly, any of the genera. Chloris and Oscinis which 
do great injury to growing crops; -fritter (U.S), 
a fritter made of batter mixed with grated green 
Indian ¢,; -land; -ma'rigold, Chrysanthemum 
segetum; -meal, meal made of grain; in Scotl., 
oatmeal; in U.S., meal of maize; -mill; -mint, a 
species of Calamint, C. acinos; also, the Field- 
mint, Mentha arvensis; -moth, a species of moth, 
om rune the dare of which is destructive 

€; -oyster (U.S.), a c.-fritter with a taste as 
Of oysters; -parsley, a kind of wild parsley, 
Petroselinum segetum, found in cornfields; -pop- 
per (U.S.), a wire pan or covered tray used in. 
popping Indian c.; -popping (U.5.), the making 
of popped Indian c. by roasting it till it splits and. 
the white flour swells out; a social gathering for 
doing this; t -powder, gunpowder that has been 
Boys T -rate RENT; -rose, the Corn 

oppy; also, the Cockle; -shuck, U.S. e. 
HUSK; -thrips, a small insect, Thrips cerealium, 
which deposits its eggs on wheat, oats, grasses, 
etc.: + -tree = CORNEL-TREE; 1 -violet, Cam- 
panula speculum; -worm, the larva of the Corn- 
moth or other insect, destructive to c. 

Corn (kém), sb.* ME. [-AFr. corn = 
(O)Fr. cor:-L. cornu Horn.) A horny 
induration of the cuticle, with a hard centre, 
caused by undue pressure, chiefly on the 
toes and feet, Cf. AGNATI a j 
ene fn ita any one's corns: to wound his 
Vis (korn), v. 1500. ff. Corn sb.'] 1. 
pos To form into grains, as gunpowder. 
* «infr. To become granular —1679. 3. trans. 
Sink with salt in grains; to season, 
[^ iuh et reserve with salt 1565. 4. To give 

of oats, Sc. 1753 =K 
5:109. /6 bane, To ra (and) with, cora 
1649, j op (land) with corn 

3. The beef was wi i 
uU oundily corned RICHARDSON. 
UNS horse before a journey SCOTT. 
br no ee d a. [f. mod.L. 
BER eg OUI E iol. Belonging 5 the 
: ^ vhic! 

Cornel, is the typo. e genus Cornus, 


arnage (kó-méds). [- OFr. cornage, f. 
[ud p tome horn; in med.L. cornagium.] A 
thon service, being a form of rent fixed by 
pet umber of horned cattle; horngeld. f An 
iy ma explanation given first by Little- 
ina ite ee said’, makes cornage ‘to 
is í $ 
entered ie pues the Scots or other enemies 
CROCI (Kü'an,bref). 1815. [f. CORN 
irt RASH sb.*] Geol. The coarse brashy 
UN o which forms the upper 
England. the Lower Oolite in parts of 
Corn- 3 
oon "m (kó-mn;kob). U.S. 1817. [See 
| un Eos] The receptacle to which the 
alirib, attached in the ear of maize. Also 


Corn- 5 i 
rn-crake (küunjkrék). 1455. [See 
ph Jue A bird, also called Landrail, Crez 
^ Which lives concealed among 
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s corn, ete. It bas a harsh grating 
note. 

Cornea (kóuni,i) 1527. [mod.L., short 
for med.L. cornea tela or tunica horny tissue 
or coating; fem. of L. corneus CORNEOUS.] 
Anal. The horny transparent convexo- 
concave portion of the anterior covering of 
the eye-ball. Hence Co'rneal a. 

Corned (k@imd), a.* 1577. [f. CORN sb.* and 
v. +-ED.] 1. Granulated. 2. Of meat: 
Cured with salt 1621. 3. Bearing seeds or 
grains 1800. 4. slang. Intoxicated [cf. CORNY 
a.*] 1785. 

+ Corned, a.* 1529. [f. Fr. corné, with -ED* 
for -é.) Horned, peaked, pointed —1841. 

Co'rneine. Also -ean, -een. 1839. [f. L. 
corneus horny + -INE*.] Min. = APHANITE. 

|| Corneitis (kQmnioitis) 1854. [f. CORNEA 

+ aris.] Path. Inflammation of the cornea. 

t Cornel’. ME. var. of CARNEL, KERNEL 
— battlement —1602. 

Cornel’. Now dial. ME. [- OFr. cornal 
corner, var. of cornée, cornier; see CORNER.] 
Corner, angle (of a house, ete.). 

Cornel? (ké-anél). 1551. [orig. in cornel 
berry, cornel tree, semi-tr. of G. s 
kornelbaum. (OHG. kornulberi, -boum, the 
source of which is some med.L. deriv. of L. 
cornus cornel-tree).] 1. English name of the 
botanical genus Cornus, formerly distin- 
guished into C. mas, and C. femina. C. mas 
was the Cornel-tree or Cornelian Cherry-tree; 
C. femina the Cornel-bush, Wild or Common 
Cornel, or Dogwood (C. sanguinea). b. The 
fruit of the Cornel Tree 1601. 2. alirib. Of 
cornel-wood 1671. — . 

Comb.: c.-tree, the Cornelian cherry-tree; 
-berry, -fruit: = 1b; -wood, the wood of 
Cornus mascula, of which anciently javelins, 
arrows, etc., were made. 

Cornelian’ (kemiliin). ME. [- OFr. 
corneline (mod. cornaline); refash. after 
med.L. cornelius, var. of carneolus.] A 
variety of chalcedony, à semi-transparent 
quartz, of a deep dull red, flesh, or reddish 
white colour; used for seals, etc. var. 
+ Co'rneole. 

Cornelian? (komi-liáin). 1625. [f. CORNEL?; 
see -IAN.] t1. The fruit of the cornel-tree ; 
also the tree -1664. 2. C. cherry = 1; te. 
tree, cornel-tree —1796. 

t Cornemuse. ME. [-(O)Fr. cornemuse, 
f. (O)Fr. corne horn + OFr. muse (mod. 
musette) bagpipe; in med.L. musa, corna- 
musa.) A hornpipe; an early form of bag- 
pipe —1882. 

Co'rneo-. 1. Comb. f. L. corneus, meaning 
«with a horny admixture’, as in c.-calca'- 
reous; c.-sili-cious. 2. Comb. f. CORNEA, as 
in c.-iritis, inflammation of the eye affecting. 
both cornea and iris: c.-sclero'tic, pertain- 
ing to the cornea and sclerotic coat. 

Corneous (kQ-1i,es), 4. 1646. [f. L. 


corneus (f. cornu born) + -ovs.] Horny, 
horn-like, as c. membrane, ete. (Now only 
techn.) 


Corner (k@-anoa), sb. ME. [- AFr. corner, 
OFr. cornier += Rom. *cornarium, f. L. 
cornum, cornu point, end; see -ER* 2. In 
med.L. cornerium.] 1. gen. The meeting-place 
of converging sides or edges, forming an 
angular projection. Also fig. 2. A salient 
angle ME. 3. The space included between 
sides and edges at their meeting-place ME. 
4. transf. An out-ot-the-way, secluded place, 
that escapes notice ME. Also fig. 5. An end 
of the earth; a region; ta direction or quar- 
ter 1535. 6. Bookbinding. A triangular tool 
used in gold or blind tooling. 7. Association 
Football. and Hockey (= c.-kick, hit), a free 
kick or hit from the corner of the field 
obtained by the opposite side when à player 
sends the ball over his*ewn goal-line 1887. 
fb. Whist. A point in a rubber —1824. 8. 
Comm. A speculative operation in which a 
combination buy up the whole, or the whole 
available supply, of any stock or commodity, 
so as to compel speculative sellers to buy of 
the corner-men at their own price 1857. 9. 


attrib. 1535. 
1. The. .hed ofthe c. Wyo Ps. 117[118]: 22. 2. 


CORN-HUSK 


to drive into straits, 4. For this thing was not 
done in a c. Acts 26:26. Phr. Hole and t.: see 
"HOLE-AND-CORNER. 5. Sits the winde in that c. 
Much Ado 11. iii. 103. 

Comb.: tc.-cap, a cap 
corners, worn by divines, 


with four (or three) 
etc.; also fig.; 
f-cree:per, fig. one whose proceedings are under- 
hand and stealthy; -kick (see sense 7); -tooth, 
one of the four outer incisors in the jaw of a horse, 
which shoot in its fifth year. 

Corner (ké-anea), v. ME. 
trans. To furnish with corners. (Chiefly in 
pa. pple.) 2. To place in a corner ME. 3. To 
drive into a corner; to force into an. awkward 
or desperate position; to bring to bay. Also 
fig. (collog.) 1841. 4. Comm. To operate against 
by means of a CORNER (sense 8); to bring 
under the control of a corner. (Of U.S. 
origin.) 1857. 5. intr. To abut on at a corner; 
to meet at an angle (U.S.) 1863. 

3. A rat will fight a man if cornered 1884. fig. 
Morally cornered YATES. 4. Those gentlemen 
who attempt to ‘corner’ cotton 1883. 

Cornered (k@.moid), ppl. a. ME. |f. 
CORNER sb. + -ED*.] 1. Having a corner or 
2. See CORNER v. 2, 3. 

$C. cap: = CORNER-CAP. 

Co'rner-man. 1873. 1. The end man of à 
row of Negro minstrels. 2. A rough who 
lounges about street corners 1885, 3. Comm. 
One who makes a CORNER (sense 8). 1881. 

Cornerstone. ME. [after L. lapis 
angularis (Vulg., e.g Job 38: 6, Eph. 2:20.)] 1. 
One of the stones forming the quoin or salient, 
angle of a wall. Also fig. t2. The coving of 
& fire-place 1703. 

1. See you yond Coin a' th* Capitol, yond corner 
stone Cor. V. iv. 2. fig. Why should we make 
an ambiguous word the c. of moral philosophy 
JOWETT. 

Co'rnerwise, adv. 1474. [See -wisE.] So 
as to form a corner; diagonally. 

Cornet (kd-anét), sb." ME. [-(O)Fr. 
cornet, dim. of Rom. *corno, L. cornum, cornu 
horn; see -ET.] 1. A wind-instrument: f a. 
In early times a horn. b. Now a brass 
instrument, with valves or pistons for pro- 
ducing notes additional to the natural har- 
monics; also called cornet à piston, and 
CORNOPEAN. €. The name given to several 
organ-stops 1660. 2. A piece of paper rolled 
in a conical form and twisted at the apex, 
used by grocers, etc. 1580. b. A small funnel- 
shaped pastry, usu. filled with cream; also, 
an ice-cream cone. t3. A farrier's instru- 
ment for blood-letting —1721. 4. Melall. In 
gold assaying : The small flat coil into which 
the gold-and-silver alloy is rolled after 
cupelling, before being boiled in nitric acid 
to free it from silver; the small coil of purified. 
gold finally remaining. Also cornette. 1800. 

. Dressmaking. The cuff of a sleeve opening 
like the large end of a trumpet. 

1. Cornet à piston, à pistons: — 1b; also the 
player. Comb.c.-stop = 1c. Hence f Co'rneter, 
one who plays the c. Co'rnetist, a solo c,-player. 

Cornet (kó'nét), sb.* Also erron. coronet(t. 
[- (O)Fr. cornette, dim. of corne horn, orig. 
collect. += Rom. *corna, for L. cornuo, pl. of 
cornu horn; see -ET.] 1. A kind of head-dress 
formerly worn by ladies. 2, A scarf anciently 
worn by Doctors of Physic or Law 1058. 
+3. The standard of a troop of cavalry —1838. 
+4, A troop of cavalry, so called from carry- 
ing such a standard —1838. 5. The fifth com- 
missioned officer in a troop of cavalry, who 
carried the colours. (Not now in use.) 1579. 

4. A certaine Captaine over a c. of horse-men 
P.HOLLAND. 5.Ihad notice that Cornet. Joyce. . 
had seized on the King's person LD. FAIRFAX. 
Hence Co'rnetcy, the position or rank of a c. 

Cornette, var. of CORNET. 

Corneule (kóani, ul). 1839. [- Fr. cornéule, 
dim. of cornée CORNEA; see -ULE.] The outer 
transparent covering of the compound eyes 
of arthropods. i 

Co'rnfactor. 1699. A dealer in grain. 

Co'rn-flag. 1578. [See FLAG gb.'] A plant 
of the genus Gladiolus, N.O. Iridacem. 

Corn-flour. 1851. Meal of ground Indian 
corn; also of rice or other grain. 

Co'rn-flower. 1578. Any of various plants 
growing amongst corn; esp. the common 
Bluebottle (Centaurea cyanus), or the com- 
mon Wild Poppy. 

Co'rn-husk. U.S. 1808. The husk of 
coarse leaves enclosing the ear of Indian corn. 


[f. the sb.] 1. 


CORNIC 


So Co'rn-husker, one who or that which 
husks Indian corn. Co'rn-husking. 

Cornic (kü-mik), a. 1838. [f. L. cornus (see 
CORNEL) + -10.] Chem. In C. acid, a synonym 
of CORNIN, q.v. 

Cornice (k@-mis), sb. Also cornish, etc. 
1563. [-Fr. corniche, -ice, t-isse — It. 
cornice, porh. — L. cornix, -ic- crow (cf. the 
origin of CORBEL), but with blending of a 
deriv. of Gr. xopwuls coping-stone.] 1. Arch. 
A horizontal moulded projection which 
crowns à building or some part of a building; 
spec. the uppermost member of an entabla- 
ture. 2. An ornamental moulding running 
round the wall of a room, ete.; a picture- 
moulding, or the like; also, the ornamental 
projection within which curtains are hung 
1670. 3. Mountaineering, An eave or shelf of 
snow or rock overhanging a precipice. 

Comb, c.-ring, the ring or moulding on a cannon 
next behind the muzzle-ring; = ASTRAGAL, 

Hence Co'rniced ppl. a. havinga c. + Co-rnice- 
ment, Co'rnicing, work consisting of a c. or 
cornices, 

Cornicle (k@-mik’l). 1646. [— L, corniculus, 
dim. of cornu horn; see -CULE.] A little horn 
(obs.); & small horn-like process, as the horns 
of a snail, eto. Hence Corni'culate a. 
horned; having horn-like projections. 

t Corni'culer. ME. [—L. cornicularius 
soldier presented with a corniculus (see prec.) 
or horn-shaped ornament worn on the 
helmet, and thereby promoted; see -AnY'.] 
An assistant officer —1447. 

Corniferous (k@ani-féres), æ. 1050. [f. L. 
cornifer (f. cornu horn + -fer bearing) + 
-OUS; see -FEROUS.] f 1. Producing or having 
horns. 2. Geol. Producing or containing 
hornstone 1873. 

Cornify (ké-anifoi), v. 1611. [f. L. cornu 
horn + -FY.] f 1. (rans. To fit with horns; to 
cuckold. 2. Phys. and Zool. To turn into 
horn or horny substance 1859. Hence Corni- 
fication. 

Corni'gerous, a. 1646. [f. L. cornigerus 
(f. cornu horn + -ger bearing) + -0US; see 
-GEROUS.] Bearing horns; producing horn. 

Cornin (ké-.min). 1831. [f. L. cornus (see 
CORNEL) + -IN'.] Chem. A bitter crystalline 
substance obtained from the root of Cornus 
florida; also called cornic acid. 

Corning (kó-znin), vbl. sb. 1560. [f. CORN v. 
+ -ING'.] 1, Granulation. 2. Pickling with 
salt 1655. 

Comb. c.-house, the part of a powder-mill where 
the granulating is done. 

Cornish (kQ1nif), a.* (sb.) 1547. [f. first ele- 
ment of Cornwall, OE. Cornwéalas, f. OCelt. 
*Kornovjos, -ja, whence med.L. Cornubia 
Cornwall; see WELSH, -IsH'.] 1. Of or belong- 
ing to Cornwall ; applied esp. to the people and 
language; hence Cornishman. 2. sb. The 
ancient language of Cornwall, a member of 
the Brythonic branch of the Celtic languages 
1547. 

C. chough (see CHouGH); C. boiler, the cylin- 
drical flue-boiler invented by Smeaton ; C. engine, 
a form of single-acting condensing steam-engine, 
used for pumping up water, first used in Cornwall; 
C. pump, a pump worked by a C. engine. 
Go'rn-law, Corn Law. 1766. A law regu- 
lating the trade in corn, esp. its import and 
export. In England used spec. of the laws 
restricting the importation of cereals which 
were repealed in 1846. (In this application 

usually spelt with capitals.) 

f Co'rn-master. 1580. One who has corn 
to sell —1667. 

Cornmuse, var. of CORNEMUSE. 
|| Corno (korno). Pl. corni. 1818. [It.:-L. 
cornu.] A HORN, esp. the French horn. C. 
inglese = COR ANGLAIS; c. di bassello, the 
basset-horn; also name of an organ-stop. 
Cornopean (kginó"-pián). 1837. [Ob- 

scurely f. CORNET sb.'] Mus. 1. A name for 
the cornet à piston; see CORNET sb.! 2. An 
8 ft. reed-stop on an organ 1840. 

Co'rn-rent. 1809. A rentpaid in corn, or one 
determined each year by the price of corn. 

Co'rn-sa:lad. 1597. A plant, Valeriana 
olitoria, or Lamb's-Lettuce, found wild in 
cornfields; used for salad. 

Co'rn-snake. 1676. A large harmless 
snake, Coluber guttatus, common in the 
southern U.S. 
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Co'rn-stalk. 1816. 1. A stalk of (in U.S. 
Indian) corn. 2. fig. A tall lithe person; 
hence, a nickname, esp. for persons of Euro- 
pean descent born in N.S. Wales 1865. 

Cornstone (kó-nstó"n). 1822. [f. CORN sb. *] 
Geol. An earthy concretionary limestone bed 
found in the Old Red Sandstone formation in 
parts of Britain. Also attrib. 

|| Cornu (ko-miu). Pl. cornua. 1691. [L.] 
A horn : applied in Anat. to processes likened 
to a horn, as the cornua uleri, into which the 
Fallopian tubes open, etc. Hence Co-rnual 
a. of or pertaining to cornua. 

Cornucopia (k¢:miu,k6"-pid). Also -copiz. 
1592. [-late L. cornucopia, earlier cornu 
copiz * horn of plenty’, emblem of fruitfulness 
and abundance.] 1. The horn of plenty; in 
art, a goat’s horn overflowing with flowers, 
fruit, and corn; also, an ornamental recept- 
acle of similar shape, 2. jig. An overflowing 
store 1611. 
re ZOOM. Ense scandal. dee e. 

IFT. ence rnuco:| a. pertaining a 
€.; overflowingly abundant. 

t Cornu'te. 1605. [- L. cornutus horned, 
f. cornu horn.] 1. A retort for distilling —1736. 
2. A forked pennon 1625. 3. One who is 
‘horned’; a cuckold -1707. 4. Logic. A 
‘horned’ argument, dilemma; the sophism 
*Cornutus' —1739. 

4. To take for an example of this fallacy, the xepd- 
twos or Cornutus :—it is asked ;—Have you cast 
your horns ? [etc.] SIR W, HAMILTON. So Cornu'te 
v. to cuckold (arch.). Cornu'ted ppl. a. horned; 
horn-shaped ; cuckolded. || Cornu'to, a cuckold. 
t Cornw'tor. 

Cornutus ; see CORNUTE sb. 4. 

Corny (kó'zni) a.' ME. [f. CORN sb.' + 
-Y'.] 1. Of or pertaining to corn 1580. 2. Of 
ale: ? Tasting strong of the malt. Now dial. 
ME. 3. Producing corn; abounding in grains 
of corn 1580. 4. Tipsy; = CORNED (dial.) 1825. 

1. Up stood the cornie Reed MILT, P.L. Vil. 321. 
2. A draughte of c. ale CHAUCER. 3. That rich c. 
country CARLYLE. The c. chaff 1826. 

t Co'rny, a.* rare. 15... (app. f. L. cornu 
horn + -Y'.] Hard as horn, horny —1755. 

Corny (kọni), a. 1707. [f. CORN sb.* + 
Y'.] Having corns on the feet; pertaining to 
corns. 

Coro- ; see Cor-*. 

Corody, etc. ; see CORRODY, etc. 

Corolla (korolü). Pl. corollas. 1671. [= 
L. corolla, used bot. by Linneus, dim. of 
corona CROWN.] +1. A little crown, coronet. 
2. Bot. The whorl of leaves (petals) forming 
the inner envelope of the flower; usually 
‘coloured’ (i.e. not green). Cf. CALYX. 1753. 
Also in comb. var. t Co:rol. Hence Corol- 
la'ceous a. of the nature of a c. So Coro-llar 
2. Co'rollate a. having or resembling a c. 
So Co'rollated a. Corolli‘ferous a. corol- 
late. Coro'line a. pertaining to the c. 
Coro'llist, one who classifies plants accord- 
ing to their corollas (rare). Coro'llule = 
COROLLET. 

Corollary (koro-lári, ko-rülüri. ME. [- L. 
corollarium money paid for a garland, present, 
gratuity, deduction (Boethius), f. corolla; see 
prec., -ARY!.] 1. In Geom., etc. A proposition 
appended to another which has been de- 
monstrated, and following obviously from it; 
hence gen. an immediate inference, deduc- 
tion, consequence. 2. transf. A practical 
consequence, result 1674, + 3. An appendix; 
a finishing or crowning part -1717. +4. 
Something additional; a surplus; a super- 
numerary —1681. 

1. This is but a c. from what goes before WoL- 
LASTON. 2. The art of Writing, of which Printing 
isa..c. CARLYLE. 4. Now come my Ariell, bring 
" ire Rather then want a Spirit Temp. 

Corollary, a. rare. 1449. [attrib. use of 
prec. Cf. med.L. corrolarie by way of corol- 
lary.] 1. Of the nature of a corollary. 2. Bot. 
Corolline 1882. 

+ Coro'llet. 1794. [f. COROLLA + -ET.] Bol. 
The floret in an aggregate flower —1823. 
Corollifloral (koro:liflo*-rál a. 1845. [f. 
mod.L. Corolliflore (f. corolla + fios, flor-) + 
-AL'.] Bot. Of or belonging to the Corollifiorz, 
a sub-class of dicotyledonous plants having 
calyx and corolla, the petals being united 


CORONATED 


and the stamens usually attached to the 
corolla. (See De Candolle.) So Corolli- 
flo-rous. 

Corollitic (koroli-tik), a. 1819. [= py 
corollitique, f. L. corolla (Littré).] Arch, Of 
columns: Having foliated shafts. varg, 
Carolitic, -ytic. : 

l| Corona (koró*-ni). Pl. -næ (-ni), rarely 
-as. 1563. [L.] 1. A small circle or digo of 
light (usually prismatic) appearing round the 
sun or moon. Also applied to other similar 
phenomena. 2. Astron. The halo of radiating 
white light seen around the disc of the moon 
in a total eclipse of the sun; now known to 
belong to the sun 1851. 3. A circular chande- 
lier suspended from the roof of a church; 
more fully corona lucis 1825. 4, Arch. A 
member of the cornice, above the bed- 
moulding and below the cymatium, usually 
of considerable projection ; also called drip or 
larmier 1563. 5. Anat., etc. Applied to parts 
resembling or likened to a crown; also to the 
upper portion of any part, as of a tooth; of, 
CROWN 1712. 6, Bot. a. A crown-like append- 
age on the inner side of the corolla in some 
flowers, as the daffodil and lychnis. b. The 
medullary sheath in the stems of Dicotyledons 
and Gymnosperms. c. The crown of the 
root. 1753. 7. (Astron.) C. australis, C. 
borealis : the Southern and Northern Crown, 
consisting of elliptical rings of stars. 

Coronach (ko-renax). Sc. and Ir. 1500, [= 
Ir. coranach, Gael. corranach, f. comh- to- 
gether + ràünach outcry.) t 1. gen. A shout- 
ing of many —1680. 2. spec. A funeral song or 
dirge in the Highlands of Scotland and in 
Ireland 1530. 

2. Eachan Macrimmon is playing a c. as it were 
for a chief W. C. SMITH. 

Coronal (ko:rónál) sb. ME. [app. = AFr. 
*coronal, f. corone CROWN sb. In 4 prob. = 
med.L. coronalis.) 1. A circlet for the head; 
a coronet. Also transf. and fig. 2. A wreath 
for the head; a garland 1579. Also transf. t3. 
The head of a tilting lance, ending in three 
or four short spreading points. (Often 
eronall, cronel, curnall.) —1470. 14. Anat. 
The frontal bone; cf. next —1758. 

1. On hir head a coronall all of greet pearles 
HOLINSHED. 2. Of rosemary a simple c. T. 
MARTIN. Hence Co'ronalled a, adorned with a 
coronet, 

Coronal (koró"nàl, korónál), a. 1543. [= 
Fr., or L. (and med.L.) coronalis, f. corona 
CROWN sb.] t1. Pertaining to a crown, 
or to coronation —1813. 2. Anat., etc. a. C. 
suture: the suture separating the frontal 
bone from the parietal bones. So c. region (ot 
the forehead), etc. C. bone: the frontal bone. 
1543. b. Of or pertaining to the crown of the 
head 1828. c. Pertaining to the corona (see 
Corona) 1846, 3. Bot. Pertaining or similar 
to a corona (see CORONA) 1870. 

1. The Law and his C. Oath requires his un- 
deniable assent to what Laws the Parlament agree 
upon MILT. 2. c. So abundant is the c. light, . 
during totality 1871. Hence | Coronally adv. in 
the manner of a crown or coronet. 

Coronary (ko'rónüri), a. 1610. [- L. coron- 
arius, f. as prec.; see -ARY'.] t 1. Of the 
nature of or resembling a crown ; pertaining 
to or forming a crown —1059. +2. Suitable 
for garlands or wreaths —1082. 3. Anat. En- 
circling like a crown, as the c. arteries and 
veins of the heart, etc. 1079. 4. absol. 88 
Sb. = CORONET 4. 1847. 

1. C. gold (tr. L. coronarium aurum]: ‘a presènt of 
gold collected in the provinces for a victorious 
general; orig. expended for a golden crown 
(Lewis and Short). 

+ Co-ronate, pa. pple. 1470. [= L. cone 
pa. pple. of coronare, f. corona CROWN sb. Se 
-ATE*.] Crowned -1513. _ 1 

Coronate (ko-rónét, -c't), a. 1846. e 
CORONA + -aTE*.] Bol. and Zool. = COR 
NATED. [- 

Coronate (kg-réne't), v. rare. 1023. » 
coronat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. coroner ts 
corona CROWN sb. ; see -ATE*.] To crown. € 
also next.) it. 


as prec. ; see -ATE*, -Ep! 2.] t1. Of Lum 
Arranged in a whorl. 2. Bot. aue i 
Furnished with a corona; spec. in Concho 


CORONATION 
hich have their whorls sur- 
ow of tubercles 1698. t 3.= 


RONETED 1767. ; 
b (koróné'-fon). ME. [-(O)Fr. 


oronation 
Eoralion - mod.L. coronatio, f. as prec.; 
seo ION] 1. The action of crowning; the 


emony of investing with a crown as an 
gorninony oyal dignity. Also transf. 2. ig 
Growning of & work; completion 1582. 3. 
ü "7. 

dim that taken by a sovereign at his c. 

t Corone, Early f. CROWN, obs. by 1500. 
Coronel(l, obs. f. COLONEL, CORONAL. 
Coroner (koróne1. ME. [- AFr. cor(o)u- 
ner, f. coro(u)yue CROWN sb., after the title 
bustos placitorum coronze guardian of the pleas 
of the crown; latinized as coronarius, coro- 
nator (xm). From XV freq. crowner (from 
corowner).] AD officer of a county, district, 
or municipality (formerly also of the royal 
household), originally charged with main- 
taining the private property of the crown; 
in mod. times his hief function is to hold 
inquest on the bodies of those supposed to 
have died by violence or accident. 

Coroner's inquest: the inve tigation as to the 
cause of death held by the Coroner's Court, con- 
sisting of the c. and twelve jurymen summoned 
for the inquest. Hence Co'ronership, the office 


of ac, 
Coronet (korónót) sb. 1494. [- OFr. 
coronel(t)e, dim, of corone CROWN sb. ; see -ET.] 


1. A small or inferior crown; spec. à crown 
denoting a dignity inferior to that of the 
sovereign, 2. A fillet or wreath for the head; 
esp. à decorative plate or band of metal, or 
the like, worn by women round the brow, as 
part of a head-dress 1690. 3. = CORONA 6 a. 
1657. 4, Farriery. The lowest part of the 
Poem of a horse 1696. 5. = CORONAL sb. 3. 
1731. 
„1. Lsawe Marke Antony offer him a Crowne, yet 
twas not a Crowne neyther, "twas one of these 
Coronets Jul, C. 1. ii. 239. 2. And on her brow. .A 
€, of pearls S, ROGE 
Hence Co'ronet v. to confer a c. upon; to adorn 
as with a c. (rare), Co'roneted, -etted ppl. a. 
Coronetty, -ee a. Her. ornamented on the upper 
side c.-wise. 
Coro'niform, a. rare. 1776. [f. L. corona; 
86e -FORM.] Crown-shaped. 
l|Goronis. (kord"-nis). 1670.  [L.— Gr. 
Kopuvís flourish at the end of a book or 
chapter. +1. The end. 2. Greek Gram. A 
Bir V teood over a vowel as a mark of 
raction or crasis; e.g. xdyaüós for «al 
dyatés 1833. ERS 
eae (kor6*-nidm). 1890. [f. CORONA 
2 d An element supposed to exist in 
eous state in the ^ 3 . 
xut) sun's corona. (Cf. 
" Co:ronize, v. 1592. 
‘0 crown, ado vi 
3 rn with 


Coro‘nograph. 1885. [f. corono-, comb. f. 
WM + -GRAPH.] Astron. An instrument 
pun Otographing the sun’s corona in full 
d ight. Hence Coronographic a. 

it ORCI (ko-rónoid, koró"-nojd), a. 1741. 
pris iun crow; see-OID.] Applied to pro- 
to bd are curved like a erow's beak, and 
Vo in connection with these; as the c. 
Kits 8 of the lower jaw, and that of the 
n and the c. fossa of the humerus. 
ee: (koró"-niul) 1806. [- late L. 
aa dim. of corona CROWN; see -ULE.] 
PRES nA crown or coronet surmounting 
EED au safle A kind of barnacle of the 
Odin mula of Cirripeds; parasitic on 


If. L. corona + -ME.] 
a coronet or coronal 


Coroplasty, Corotom: 
l ; see COR-*. 
COS obs. f. COROT S 
; Ca corowne, obs. ff. CROWN. 
nd (koró*-so) 1760. [Sp. — native 
:] A South American tree, Phytelephas 
j Kirila rpa, allied to the palms; the hardened 
n of its seed (the C.-nut or ivory-nut) 


furni: 
um iste the substance called vegetable 


Corp, Sc. and 
a n. Eng. dial. f. CORPSE. 
Corporal (kóxapórà), a. ME. [- OFr. 


c 
oe (mod. corporel)- L. corporalis, f. 
» 0r- body; see -AL'.] 1. Of or belong- 
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ing to the body; bodily. t 2. Of the nature of 
matter; corporeal, physical -1726. t 3. Large 
of body —1630. + 4. Solid —1667. 

1. The c. or bodelye sight CAXTON. Corporall 
liberty HOBBES. 2. What seem'd corporall 
Melted, as breath into the Wind Macb. 1. iii. 81. 
3. A sufficient corporall Burgher 1630. Phrases. 
C. oath [med. L. corporale juramentum ; cf. BODILY 
Oath]: an oath ratified by corra touching a 
sacred object, esp. the gospels, but sometimes 
the host, or relics ; dist. from a verbal oath. (The 
view that the attributive ‘corporal’ refers to the 
host is not historically tenable.) C. punishment: 
punishment inflicted on the body (as opp. to a 
fine, etc.). Now usually confined to fioi os 
works of mercy: works of mercy to the lies of. 
men, as, to feed the hungry, etc. Hence Co'r- 
porally adv. 

Corporal (k@-aporal), sb.' OE. [-(O)Fr. 
corporal or med.L. corporale, subst. use (8c. 
pallium PALL sb.*) of corporalis (see preo.).] 
Eccl. t 1. An ancient eucharistic vestment 
—1660. 2. A linen cloth upon which the con- 
secrated elements are placed during celebra- 
tion, and with which they are subseq. covered. 
Called also c.-cloth. ME. 

Corporal (kjpórül, sb.* 1979. [~ Fr. 
tcorporal, var. of caporal — It. caporale, of 
which there appears to have been a Venetian 
form fcorporale, f. corpus, corpor- body (of 
troops) the standard form being assim. to 
capo head. Cf. CORPORAL a.) 1. A non- 
commissioned military officer ranking under 
a sergeant. 2. Naut. Formerly, a petty 
officer on board ship, who taught the sailors 
the use of small-arms; now, a superior petty 
officer, who attends solely to police matters 
under the master-at-arms 1626. 

1. Corporal's guard: a small armed detachment 
under a c. Hence fig. à. small body of supporters. 
tc. Ligeris in the 16th and 17th c. a kind of 
aide-de-camp to the sergeant-major. Hence 
Co'rporalship, ta body of soldiers under a €.; 
the office of a c. 

Corporality (kózpóre-lti). ME. [late Le 
corporalitas (Tertullian), f. L. corporalis COR- 
PORAL a.; see -ITY.] 1. The quality of being 
corporal (see CORPORAL a. 2); materiality. 2. 
Embodied existence or condition 1642. t3. 
Corporate organization of à society, town, 
etc.; a CORPORATION —1603. 4. pl. Corporal 
matters. Cf. lemporalilies. 1748. 

Corporas (k@-aporés). [ME. corporaus 
— OFr. corporaus (earlier -als), nom. sing. of 
corporal CORPORAL sb.!2.] = CORPORAL sb." 2. 

Corporate (ko-xpdret), ppl. a. ME. [-L. 
corporatus, pa. pple. of corporare fashion into 
or with a body, f. corpus, -or- body; see 
-ATE'.] 

A. as pa. pple. 1. United into one body 
(arch.) + 2. Embodied 1555. 

B. adj. t 1. Corpulent —1533, + 2. Pertain- 
ing to the body -1613. +3. Embodied; 
material —1865. 4. Forming & body politic, 
or corporation 1512. Also iransf. 5. Of or 
belonging to a body politic, or corporation, 
or to a body of persons 1607. 

4. C. body, body c.: see BODY sb. C. town: a town 

ing municipal rights, and acting by means 
ofa corporation. 5. C. name : the name by which a 
corporation engages in legalacts. Hence Co'rpo- 
rately adv. tas regards the body ; in a c. capacity. 
Co'rporateness. 

Corporate (kó-1póre't), v. arch. 1531. [- 
corporat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. corporare; See 
, -ArE*] tl. trans. To incorporate 
—1631. 2. To combine in one body 1545. 3. 
intr. To unite in one body (rare) 1647. 

Corporation (koaporé'-fen). ME. [-late 
L. corporatio, f. as prec. ; see ton.) t 1. The 
action of incorporating, the condition of being 
2. A body of persons 
corporate legally 
authorized to act as à single individual; an 


only legal or formal) 1530. 5. The body; 
the abdomen. Also 
attrib. 


cessors, as a king, bishop, etc. 


CORPSE 


Corporative (k@-aporativ), a. 1833. [f. 
Corporate ppl. a. (sense 5) + -IVE; of. Fr. 
corporalif.] = CORPORATE a. 5. 

Corporator (kóapóreitox). 1784. [irreg. f. 
CoRPORATON + -OR 2.] A member of & 
(municipal) corporation. 

t Corporature. 1555. [- L. corporatura, f. 
as CORPORATE v.; see -URE.] 1, Physique 
-1696. 2. = CORPORALITY l. 1647. 

Corporeal (koipó*riál) a. (sb.) 1610. [= 
late L. corporealis bodily, f. L. corporeus; 
see -AL!.] 1. Of the nature of the animal body 
as opp. to the spirit; physical; bodily; 
mortal. 2. Material 1619. 3. Law. ‘Tangible; 
consisting of material objects; esp. in C. 
hereditament 1070. + 4. In sense of CORPORAL 
—1831. 

1. To couple a spiritual grace with matters of c. 
repast FULLER. 2. Are genera and species €. or 
incorporeal REID. 

B. sb. pl. Things material; things pertaining 
to the human body (rare). 

Hence t Corpo'realism, materialism, t Cor- 
po'realist, a ‘materialist.  Corporea-lity, the 
quality or state of being €. ; materiality. Corpo'- 
really adv. in or as to the body; bodily. Corpo*- 
realness, c. quality or state (rare). 

Corpo'realize, v. 1797. [f. prec. + -1ZE.] 
To render corporeal; to materialize. Hence 
Corporealization. 

Corporeity (kozpóriTti). — 1621. [- Fr. 
corporéité or med.L. corporeitas, t. corporeus ; 
see -ITY.] 1. The quality of being, or having, 
a material body; concr. bodily substance. 
+2. Carnality -1681. 3. Material nature or 
state. tOccas. = Density. 1664. 

1. The notion of a Spirit, or substance void of c. 
Har. 3. His [Newton's] views of colours were 
TEM independent of his belief in the c. of light 


+ Corpo'rify, v. 1644. [f. L. corpus, -or- 
body + -FY, perh. through Fr. corporifier.] 
1. To cause to assume a material form. —1707. 
2. To incorporate -1707. Hence t Corpo:ri- 
fication. So t Co'rporize v. 

Corposant (kapózent). 1501. [= OSp., 
Pg., It. corpo santo ‘holy body’, see BODY 
V. 1.] The ball of light sometimes seen about 
the masts or yard-arms of a ship during & 
storm ; St. Elmo's fire. 

Corps (kó*i. Pl. corps (ko*az). ME. [= 
Fr. corps. See CompsE.] t 1. Earlier var. of 
Corpse, q.v. 2. Mil. A division of an army, 
forming a tactical unit; a body of troops 
regularly organized; a body of men assigned 
to a special service 1711. 
body of persons associated in à common 
organization, or acting under a common 
direction 1730. 

2. || Corps d'armée (Fr.): à main division of an 
army in the field, an army-corps. 3. The whole 
dramatic c. CARLYLE. || Corps 'iplomatique (FT.) : 
the diplomatic c. or body accredited to a particu- 
lar Court or Capital. ||Corps de ballet (Fr.): the 
company of dancers in a ballet. 

|| Corps de garde. 1587. (Fr.; often cor- 
rupted to Court o’ guard, COURT OF GUARD.] 
1. The small body of soldiers stationed on 
guard or as sentinels. 2. A guard-room or 
guard-house 1587. 

Corpse (kéips, kóas), sb. [ME. corps, orig. 
graphic var. of cors (see CORSE) - OFT, cors 
(mod. corps) += L. corpus body. The inserted 
p was at first mute, as in Fr., but infl. the 
pefore 1500; the final e now 
from Corrs.) t1. 


etc.) Corps of Law = Corpus juris. -1051. 4. 
(corps, rarely corpse.) The endowment of an 
office, teivil or ecclesiastical; esp. of & 
prebend. (med.L. corpus prebenda.) 1580. 

2. Then make a Ring about the Corpes of Cesar 
Jul. C. m. ii. 162. On the same day his Corps (pl. 
^. remains") were buried at Westminster FULLER, 
4. Other portions of the estates..became the 
corpses of various prebends FREEMAN. 

Comb.: c.-&ate (dial. -yat, -yett, etc.) = LICH- 
GATE; -light — CORPSE-CANDLE 2. 

Corpse (kizps), v. slang. 1874. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. To kill (vulgar) 1884. 2. Actors’ slang. To 
confuse or put out (an actor), or spoil (a piece 
of acting), by some blunder. 


CORPSE-CANDLE 


Co'rpse-can:dle. 1694. [f. CORPSE sb.] f 1. 
‘A thick candle formerly used at lake-wakes’ 
(Halliwell. 2. A lambent flame seen in a 
churchyard, and believed to portend a 
funeral 1694. 

Corpulence (ké-apidiléns), Corpulency 
(k@-apiilénsi). 1477. [—(O)Fr. corpulence or 
L. corpulentia, f. corpulentus; see next, 
CENOE.] fl. Habit of body; size —1491. 2. 
Bulk of body; obesity 1581. t 3. Material 
quality or substance; density (rare) —1691. 

3. The heaviness and c. of the water Ray. 

Corpulent (k¢-apidlént), a. ME. [-L. 
corpulentus, f. corpus body; see -ULENT.] 

t 1. Solid, dense, gross —1050. 2. Fleshy, fat 
ME. f 3. Corporeal ; material —1643. 

2. A goodly portly man yfaith, and a c. 1 Hen. IV, 
TL. iv. 404. 

|| Corpus (kó-1pJs). Pl. corpora (kó-1pórá). 
ME. [L.] 1. The body of a man or animal. 
«Now joc. or grotesque.) 2. Phys. A structure 
of a special character or function in the animal 
body, as c. callosum, the transverse commis- 
sure connecting the cerebral hemispheres; so 
also corpora quadrigemina, striata, etc., of the 
brain; c. spongiosum and corpora cavernosa of 
the penis, etc. 3. A complete collection of 
writings or the like 1727. 4. The body or 
material substance of anything; principal, 
as opp. to interest or income 1844. 

Phrases. C. delicti: ‘the sum or aggregate of the 
ingredients which make a given fact a breach of a 
given law’ (Austin). C. juris: a body of law. + By 
€. bones: ? a confusion of c. Domini and Goddes 

s. 


| Corpus Christi (kóip)s kri-stai, -ti). 
ME. [L.; = Christ's body.] R.C. Ch. The 
feast of the Blessed Sacrament or Body of 
Christ, observed on the Thursday after 
Trinity Sunday. 

Corpuscle (kó-1p5s'l, koxpy's’l), 1660. [- 
L. corpusculum, dim. of corpus body; see 
-OULE.] 1. A minute body or particle of 
matter, Occas. = atom, or molecule. 2. Phys. 
Any minute body (usu. of microscopic size), 
forming a distinct part of the organism; esp. 
(pl) minute rounded or discoidal bodies, 
constituting a large part of the blood in 
vertebrates 1741. 3. Bot. = CORPUSCULUM 1 b. 

2. Such corpuscles of protoplasm as are provided 
with a nucleus are called cells 1878. 

Corpuscular (koipz:skiulia), a. 1007. [f. 
L. corpusculum; see prec., -AR'.] 1. Pertain- 
ing to, of the nature of, or consisting of, 
corpuscles 1071. 2. Concerned with atoms; 
atomic; esp. in C. philosophy, theory 1667. 

2. C. theory of light — EMISSION theory: see 
CORPUSCULE. Hence Corpu:scula‘rian a. = 
CORPUSCULAR 1; sb. an adherent of the c. or 
atomic philosophy, or of the c. theory of light. 

Corpuscule (korpo-skiul). 1816. [-L. 
corpusculum; see CORPUSCLE, -ULE. So (O)Fr. 
corpuscule.] = CORPUSCLE. 

According to the former [theory], light consists in 
“Corpuscules’, or excessively minute material 

articles darted out in all directions from the 
luminous body HERSCHEL. 

Corpusculous (kerpo-skiiiles), a. 1871. 
If. as prec. + -0US.] Characterized by the 
presence of corpuscles. 

| Corpu':sculum. Pl. -ula. 1650. [L.; 
dim. of corpus. 1. = CORPUSCLE 1. b. Bot. 
The central cells of the archegonia of Gymno- 
sperms 1844. t2. A small body of men —1059. 

t Corra:de, v. 1619. [- L. corradere, f. com 
Con-' + radere scrape.] 1. trans. To scrape 
together (lit. and fig.) —1059. 2. To scrape, 
wear down by scraping 1646, Hence t Cor- 
ra'sion. 

Corradial (kóré-diül) a. rare. 1825. (f. 
Cor-' + RaDIAL.] Radiating to or from the 
same centre. 

Corradiate (kóre'-di,eit), v. rare. 1800. [See 
Con-'.] intr. To radiate together; to unite 
their rays. So Corradia-tion (rare). 

Corral (kore:l), sb. 1582. [—Sp., OPg. 
corral, Pg. curral. (of Hottentot origin), 
whence KRAAL.] a. An enclosure for horses, 
cattle, etc.; a fold; a stockade. Cf. KRAAL. 
Also íransf. b. An enclosure formed of 
wagons in an encampment, for defence 
against attack 1847. C. An enclosure for 
capturing wild animals 1845. 

Corral (kore), v. Chiefly U.S. 1847. [f. 
prec.) 1. trans. To form (wagons) into a corral 
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1851. 2. To shut up in, or as in, a corral 1847. 
3. U.S. slang. To lay hold of, ‘collar’ 1868. 
2. Here they coralled us [prisoners] to the 

number of seven or eight thousand 1890. 

Corrasive ; see CORROSIVE. 

Correal (kórià), a. 1875. [-lateL. 
correus prop. joint criminal, f. com Cor-* + 
reus one under obligation.] Rom. Law. 
Under joint obligation. So Correa ity, c. 
quality or state. 

Correct (kóre-kt), v. Pa. pple. corrected, 
also, 5-8 correct. ME. [- correct-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. corrigere, f. com COR-' + regere 
lead straight, direct.] 1. trans. To set right, 
amend. Occas., loosely, to point out or mark 
the errors or faults in. Also absol. 2. To set 
right, rectify (an error or fault) ME. 3. To 
set right, amend (a person); to admonish or 
rebuke, or to point out the errors or faults 
of, in order to amendment ME. 4. To punish 
for faults of character or conduct (prop., in 
order to amendment); to chastise ME. 5. To 
bring or reduce to order 1594. 6. To counter- 
act or neutralize; to remove or prevent the 
ill effect of 1578. 7. Math. To bring (a result) 
into accordance with certain standard 
conditions 1774. 8. Optics. To eliminate the 
aberration of a lens, etc. 1831. 

1. To c. a drawing D'ISRAELL proof-sheets 
MORLEY. 3. If I speak incorrectly you can c. me 
LAMB. 4. Vagrants..are oftener corrected than 
amended FULLER. To c. an abuse 'JUNIUS'. 5. His 

runing-hook corrects the vines POPE. 6. The 

eart..corrects the folly of the head FROUDE. 
Hence Corre'ctable a. (rare). t Corre'ctedly, 
correctly. 

Correct (kóre-kt), pa. pple. and a. 1460. 
[- Fr. correct — L. correctus amended, correct, 
pa. pple. of corrigere; see prec.] 

t A. pa. pple. Corrected; 
amended —1712. 

B. adj. 1. In accordance with an acknow- 
ledged standard, esp. of style or of behaviour; 
proper 1676. 2. In accordance with fact, truth, 
orreason; right 1705. 3. Of persons; Adher- 
ing exactly to a standard 1734. 

1. The c. thing R. FORD. 2. Always use the 
most c. editions 1711. Mr. Hunt is..quite c. in 
saying [etc.] MACAULAY. '. with spirit, eloquent, 
with ease PoPE. Hence Corre'ct-ly adv., -ness. 

Correction (kórekfon. ME.  [-(O)Fr. 
correction — L, correctio, f. as CORRECT v.; see 
-I0N.] 1. The action of correcting or setting 
right; amendment. Hence, loosely, pointing 
out or marking of errors. 2. (with a and pl.) 
An act or instance of emendation 1528. 
+3. Reprehension, rebuke, reproof —1814. 
4. The correcting by disciplinary punishment ; 
chastisement; flogging (arch.) ME. 5. The 
counteracting of the ill effect of 1477. 6. 
Math. and Phys. The addition or subtraction 
of some quantity to or from a result, to bring 
it into accordance with certain standard 
conditions; the quantity so added or sub- 
tracted 1743. 7. Optics. The counteraction 
of the aberration in a lens, etc. 1856. t8. 
Correctness 1759. 

1. The c. of the calendar WHEWELL. C. of the 
press: i.e. of printers’ errors. Under c.: subject to 
€.; an expression of deference. 3. All Scripture. . 
is profitable. .for c. 2 Tim. 3:16. 4. Theirordinary 
c. is to beate them with cudgels CAPT. SMITH. 
House of c.: a building for the detention and 
punishment of offenders; a bridewell. Hence 
Correctional a. of or pertaining to c. ; corrective. 
t Corre'ctioner, one who administers c. SHAKS. 

Correctitude (kóre-ktitiud). 1893. [f. COR- 
RECT, after rectitude.] Correctness of conduct. 

Corrective (kóre-ktiv). 1531. [-(0)Fr. 
correctif, -ive or late L. correctivus, f. L. 
correct-; see CORRECT v., -IVE.] 

A. adj. Having the property of correcting, 
counteracting something hurtful, or restoring 
to a healthy condition 1533. 

The penalty. .is. .c., not penal 1853. C. justice, 
a tr. of Aristotle's &op&ruxóv dixacoy (see COM- 
MUTATIVE); used by Hooker in sense ‘punitive’. 

B. sb. [The adj. used ellipt.] 1. That which 
is corrective or counteractive. Also fig. 1010. 
2. Something that tends to set right what is 
wrong, to counteract an evil etc. 1734. 3. 
Something that acts so as to correct what is 
erroneous 1677. 

1. We take. .some varieties of fruit as a c. HOL- 
LAND. 2. Patriotism is a c. of superstition BUCKLE. 
3. A c. of error JOWETT. 

Hence Corre'ctive-ly adv., -ness. 


punished, 


CORRESPOND 


Corrector (kórekto:. ME. [-AFr, cor- 
(r)ectour = (O)Fr. correcteur — L, corrector, t. 
as prec.; see -OR 2.] 1. One who or that 
which corrects. 2. An official title — direc- 
tor, pacnicoller MI. 

1. The c. of the press, or reader URE, 
them [children] maisters, or anA To aie 
NomrH. The..proper c. of opium. .is vineger 
TIMME. So Corre'ctress, } -trice, f -trix, a 
female c. d 

Correctory (kóre-któri. ? Obs. 1607, [= 
late L. correctorius, f. as prec.; see -ORY] 
adj. Of the nature of a corrector or correction 
1620. + sb. A corrective —1620. 

|| Corregido-r. 1594. [Sp., agent-noun if 
corregir — L. corrigere CORRECT v.) The chief 
magistrate of a Spanish town. 

Correlate (ko-ríleit) sb. 1643. [In form, 
an extension of RELATE sb.; perh. suggested 
by the earlier CoRRELATION and CORRELATIVE; 
there may have been a mod.L. *correlatun 
in philosophical use.) Either of the terms 
of a relation, viewed in reference to the other 
1644. 

Correlate (ke-rilét), a. rare. 1842. [f. 
Con-! + L. relatus, pa. pple, of referre reter.] 
Mutually related; involving correlation. 

Correlate (korüé'-t), v. 1742. [Back- 
formation from CORRELATION, CORRELATIVE,] 
1. intr. To have a mutual relation; to be 
correlative (with or to another). 2. trans. To 
place in or bring into correlation 1849. 3, 
pass. To have correlation (with, occ. to) 1862, 

1. Ethical obligation correlates..with ethical 
right GROTE. 2. To c. interglacial beds J. GEIKIE. 
Hence Correla-table a. 

Correlation (koriléfon). 1561. [- med. 
and schol. L. correlatio ; see COR-!, RELATION.) 
1. The condition of being correlated ; mutual 
relation of two or more things (implying inti- 
mate or necessary connection) 2. Biol. 
Mutual relation of association between 
different structures, characteristics, ete., in 
an animal or plant 1859. 3. Geom. The 
reciprocal relation between propositions, 
figures, etc., derivable from each other by 
interchanging the words point and plane, or 
point and line; cf. CORRELATIVE a. 2. 4, The 
action of correlating 1879. 

1. How in animall natures, even colours hold 
correspondencies, and mutual correlations SIR T. 
BROWNE. 

Phr. C. of forces (in Physics): the mutual relation 
that exists between the various forms of force or 
energy, by virtue of which any one form is con- 
vertible into an equivalent amount of any other. 
(Cf. conservation of energy, 8. v. CONSERVATION.) 

Correlative (kére-lativ). 1530. [- schol. 
correlativus; see Com-, RELATIVE. Cf. Fr. 
corrélatif, -ive.] 

A. adj. 1. Having, or involving, a reciprocal 
relation. Const. with, rarely (o. 1690, 2. 
Geom. Said of propositions, flgures, eto., 
reciprocally related so that to a point in 
either corresponds (in solid geometry) a plane, 
or (in plane geometry) a straight line in the 
other 1881. 

1. Father and son, husband and wife, and other 
such c. terms Locke. Hence Correlative-ly 
adv., -ness. Correlati-vity. 

B.sb. Each of two things correlative to one 
another 1545. T 

‘The words used. . are what are called correlatives, 
one implies the other J. H. NEWMAN. 

Correligionist, = Co-RELIGIONIST. 

Correption (kére-pfon). ME. [- lL 
correptio, t. corrept-, pa. ppl. stem of corriper 
f. com Cor-! + rapere snatoh.] t 1. Reproo! 


~1787. + 2. A seizure. (Cf. RAPTURE.) Pug 
3. Gram. Shortening in pronunciation. i» 


1. Of charitable correpcion or reproving W: Y 
3. Liable to c. of its accented syllable EARLE. (a 

Correspond (kerispg-nd), v. ir 3m 
(O)Fr. correspondre — med.L. correspo D 
see Cor-!, RESPOND.] 1. inir. To Ds 
something else in the way of fitness; to ag s 
with; be contormable to; be congruous on 
harmony with. 2. To answer to in charac 


or function; to be similar fo (rarely wi 
1645. +3. To respond —1826. 4. To be 


communication or intercourse (with). e 
exc. as in 5. 1605. 5. esp. To CONDE 
(with another) by interchange of letters g 
» trans. To answer to — 5 b. 
Moe ER corresponds to our external em 
tion BUTLER. 2. A richsdach, an assembly The 
corresponds to our parliament HOWELL. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


sed to c. with a penny- 
siet penny WE, Locke and Newton had corre 
Mondod on the prophecies of Daniel as early as 
1691 BREWSTER. 
Correspondence (korispo-ndens). ME. 
(- (O)Fr. correspondence — med.L. correspon- 
dentia; See. next, ENCE.] 1. ‘The action or 
fact of corresponding ; congruity, agreement. 
2, Similarity, analogy 1605. t3. Concordant 
response —1680. +4. Relation between per- 
sons or communities. (Common in 17th e.) 
-1835, 5. Intercourse, communication. Obs. 
exo, as in 6, 1603. Also fig. 6. Communication 
by letters 1644; the letters sent and received; 
also, letters contributed to a newspaper 


171, 

"i ‘The c. of actions to the nature of the agent 
Bumper. 4. Our ill c. with the French Protestants 
MARVELL, 6. Letter for letter is the law of all c. 


Cowper. ‘The c. of Pope and Swift EMERSON. var. 
Correspo'ndency (esp. in senses 1, 2). Now arch. 
Correspondent (kerispe-ndént). ME. [= 
(O)Fr. correspondant or med.L. correspondeni 
pres. ppl. stem of correspondére CORRESPOND ; 
see -ENT.] 

A. adj. [Now more freq. CORRESPONDING.] 
1. Answering to or agreeing with something 
else or with each other; congruous with; con- 
formable, analogous fo. t2. Responsive; 
submissive —1047. t3. Answerable —1058. 
Hence Correspo-ndently adv. 

B. sb. 1. A correlative 1650. +2, A con- 
federate, accomplice —1771. 3. A person who 
ie regular busin ations with another 
(esp. in a distant place) 1074. 4. One who 
communicates with another by letters. (The 
ordinary mod. use.) 1630. b. One who con- 
tributes letters to a journal; spec. one em- 
ployed by a journal to supply it with news 
from some particular place 1711. 

3. I. had gotten. .a c. in London, with whom I 
pete pa [o L3 Xe ady XM a Xolanincno. 

] rresponde'ntial a. pertaini 
correspondence, iro ac. eee 
i Sarkeéponding. (kori pena), ppl. a. 1579. 

] RESPOND v. + -IN . That corre- 
sponds or answers to another ; correspondent. 
2, That corresponds by letters 1760. 

1. His reserve. .was met by a c. caution J. R. 
GREEN. 2.C. member of a society : one residing at 
a distance, who correspond: h it by letters, but 
has no deliberative voice in its affairs. Hence 
Correspondingly adv. p 
Correspo'nsive, a. Now arch. 1606. [f. 
pata eS Sors an- 

| Tr. & Cr. Prol. 18, 

Corridor (kọridĝa). 1591. [- Fr. corridor 
-It. corridore, alt., by assim. to corridore 
nen ot corridojo running place.] t1. A 
rra or covered way between two places 
ph . ES Fortif. The covered way that 
A Be Hp En of a place -1706. 
p de GET. 

A aane of court of a bunting 1644 
d eR ap 
Which many apartments open 1814. b A strip 
g PARS E] territory running through that 
po AXES Bon ene access to the sea, 
& g . C.-train 1892. 
oe Gros. Sc. Also correi. 1795. [— 
. coire (pr x " 3 
hence, Solin. esis A bs Sl qi 
& mountain side, whore the deer often lie. 
fi Corilge, w Aib the deer often lie. 
Ade Contr v.] FO ever MUR 
i ue ndum (usu. in pl. -da), something 
T Co'rrigent, a. i 
, æ. 1860. [- corrigent-, pres. 
m stem of L, corrigere CORRECT v. ; see -ENT.] 
Case. Also as sb. —1882. 
‘orrigi — 
E OR oe D, a. [- Fr. 
gibilis, t. L. con corrigeable) - med.L. corri- 
T CAPITE rigere CORRECT v.; see -BLE.] 
Téformation 1 eing corrected. 2. Capable of 
tion 1583. b 3. Submissive to correc- 
7149. 18. Musee oe 

~ The m P 
3. Bending topes eee will be easily c. 1833. 
74. ging downe His c. necke Ant. d CL Iv. xiv. 
Corrrigibleness: Portes abouti Qiu 
Corri ol ney 
-Er rival korai vi. sb. and a. arch. 1579. 
Ot. Ue or L. corrivalis; see COR-', RIVAL 
M oneen, .] 1. One of several rivals. t 2. 

»Dartner—1596. 3.adj. Rival 1646. 


1483. 
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Hence t Corrival v. to rival; intr. to vie 
with. t Corriva‘lity, t Corrivalry, com- 
petition. t Corri-valship, the position of & c. 

+ Co'rrivate, v. rare. 1621. [— corrivat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. corrivare, f. com Con- + 
late L. rivare draw off (water).] To cause to 
run together into one. (Misused by Burton.) 
Hence f Corriva:tion, the confluence of 
streams. 

t Corri've, v. 1586. [In form answering to 
L. corrivare (see prec.) but used in a sense 
derived from CORRIVAL.] = CORRIVAL v. —1608, 

Corroborant (kóro:bóránt), a. and sb. 1626. 
[- Fr. corroborant or — pres. ppl. stem of L. 
corroborare; see CORROBORATE V., -ANT.] 1. 
adj. Strengthening, invigorating. 2. sb. A 
strengthening agent; a tonie 1727. 3. A 
corroboratory fact 1805. 

2. The best corroborants which we know, are the 
Peruvian bark and wine 1789. 

Corroborate (küro:bórét) ppl. a. arch. 
[7 L, corroboratus, pa. pple. of corroborare ; 
see next, -ATE*.] Strengthened, confirmed. 

There is noe trusting to the force of Nature.. 
except it be c. by Custome BACON. 

Corroborate (kéro-bire't), v. 1530. [= 
corroboral-, pa. ppl. stem of L. corroborare, 
f. com CoR- + roborare strengthen, f. robur 
strength; see -ATE*.] 1. To strengthen, make 
strong 1533. 2. To support, confirm 1530. 
+ 3. To concur in testimony (rare) —1784. 

1. Nothing that I know corroborates the stomach 
so much as tar-water BERKELEY. ‘To c. their Faith 
HEARNE. 2. To c. a conveyance CRUISE. This 
Observation corroborates those of Professor 
Forbes TYNDALL. var. f Corro'bore (rare). 
Hence Corro-borator, one who or that which 
corroborates. Corro'boratory d. corroborative. 

Corroboration (kóro:bóré'*fon). 1529. [- 
Fr. corroboration or late L. corroboratio, f. as 
prec.; see -I0N.] tl. Strengthening —1816. 
2. Confirmation 1552. 3. That which corro- 
borates 1542. 

3. It has thus much of c. from history, that [etc.] 
FREEMAN. 

Corroborative (kóro'bórátiv). 1583. [- Fr. 
corroboralif, ive, f. as prec.; see -IvE.] 1. 
adj. Having the quality of corroborating. 
t 2. sb. A strengthening agent or measure; in 
Med. = CORROBORANT —1805. 

Corroboree (kóro'beri). 1793. [A word of 
Port Jackson dialect, N.S.W.] The native 
dance of the Australian aborigines ; itiseither 
festive or warlike, 

Corrode (kérd"-d), v. ME. [- D. corrodere, 
1. com Con- + rodere gnaw.) t 1. trans. To 
eat into; to eat or gnaw away Aa 2. 
transf. To wear away or destroy gradually, 
as if by eating or gnawing away the texture 
ME. Also fig. 3. absol. and intr. (in prec. 
senses) 1610. 4. intr. (for refl.) To become 
corroded. (lit. and fig.) 1820. 

1. No moth can c. their texture HERVEY. 2. 
Dürer..the first who corroded his plates with 
aqua-fortis URE. 3. Gold and silver do not rust, 
c., or decay ROGERS. Hence Corro-der, one who 
or that which corrodes. Corro-dible a. 

Corrodent (kérd"dént). ? Obs. 1599. [7 
corrodent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. corrodere; 
see prec., -ENT.] adj. Corroding, corrosive. 
sb. [sc. agent.] 1614. 

Corrodiary (kóro"diüri). 1638. [7 AL. 
corrodiarius, f. AL. corrodium ; see CORRODY, 
-ARY'.] The recipient of a corrody; & pre- 
bendary. var. Corro'dier. 

Corrody, corody (koródi. ME. [- AFr. 
corodie, AL. c ium, varying with 
-radium, -redium, f. OFT. conrei, -roi (mod. 
corroi); see CONREY, Curry v.!] Provision for 
maintenance, aliment; pension. 

Corrosible (kóró"zib'), a. 1721. [f. coros- ; 
see next and -IBLE.] = CORRODIBLE. Hence 
Corro:sibi-lity. 

Corrosion (kóró"-3on) ME. l- OFr. corro- 
sion or late L. corrosio, f. coros-, pa. ppl. stem 
ot L. re CORRODE; see -I0N.] 1. The 
action or process of corroding; the fact or 
condition of being corroded. Also fig. 2. 
coner. A product of corrosion, as rust (rare) 
1779. 

1. C. of the stomach 1882. fig. Peevishness. . 
wears out happiness by slow c. JOHNSON. 

Corrosive (kóró"siv, t korósiv) ME. 
[- OFr. corosif (mod. corr-) - med.L. corro- 
sivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 


CORRUPT 


A. adj. 1. Having the quality of eating away, 
consuming, or destroying. 2. fig. a. Destruc- 
tive 1581. b. Fretting, wearing 1600. 

1. The corrosiue aire of London EVELYN. C. fires 
MILT. P.L, 1. 401, Ulcers SALMON. 2. b. A pensive 
and c. desire that we had done otherwise HOOKER. 
Hence Corro'sive-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. A substance that corrodes, an acid 
drug, remedy, etc. Also f fig. 

fig. In things past cure, care is a. corasiue GREENE. 

C. sublimate : mercuric chloride or bichloride of 
mercury (HgCl.), a white crystalline substance 
which acts as an acrid poison. 

Corrugant (kor'ugünt) a. 1706. [= cor- 
rugant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. corrugare; see 
CORRUGATE v., -ANT.] Corrugating, wrinkling. 

Corrugate (ko ét), ppl. a. 1742. [= L. 
corrugatus, pa. pple. of corrugare; see next, 
-ATE*.] 1, Wrinkled; contracted into folds or 
wrinkles. Also fig. 2. Med. and Zool. 
Having a wrinkled appearance; marked with 
parallel ridges and furrows 1826. 

Corrugate (kor'ugeit) v. 1620. [= cor- 
rugat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. corrugare, f. com 
Cor- + rugare, f. ruga. wrinkle; see -ATE^.] 
trans. To wrinkle (the skin), contract into 
wrinkles; hence gen. to draw, contract, or 
bend into parallel folds or ridges. intr. (for 
refl.) = To become corrugated 1753. 

It [the muscle] corrugates the skin of the nose 
transversely TODD. Hence Corrugated ppl. a. 
wrinkled, marked as with wrinkles; bent into 
regular curved folds or grooves, as e. iron. Cor- 
rugative a. characterized by corrugation (rare). 

Corrugation (koriugé-fon), — 1528. [- 
(O)Fr. corrugation. or med.L. corrugatio, Í. as 
prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The act of corrugating 
or state of being corrugated. 2. That which 
is corrugated; a wrinkle, fold, ete. 1829. 

2. A succession of mountain chains folded in 
broad corrugations 1872. 

Corrugator (koruge'tor). 1782. [mod.L., 
f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] 1. Anything which 
causes corrugation (rare) 1782. 2. Anat. 
Each of the two small muscles which con- 
tract the brows 1839. 

Corrwent, a. 1727. Erron. f. CORRUGANT; 
in c. muscle = CORRUGATOR 2. 

fCorrump, v. ME. [- OFr. corompre 
(mod. corr-) :— L. corrumpere; see next.) 1. 
trans. To bring to naught —1489. 2. To cor- 
rupt -1532. 3. intr. To become corrupt 1470. 
Hence t Corru:mpable a. = CORRUPTIBLE. 

Corrupt (kérn-pt), ppl. a. ME. [-OFr. 
corrupt or L. corruptus, pa. pple. of corrum- 
pere destroy, ruin, falsify, f. com CoR- -- 
rumpere break. ] 

+ A. as pa. pple. Corrupted —1600, 

B. as adj. 1. Changed from the naturally 
sound condition; putrid, rotten or rottin 
infected or defiled (arch.). t 2. Adulterate 
debased, as money -1083. 3. Debased in 
character; depraved; perverted ME. 4. 
Influenced by bribery or the like; venal ME. 
5. Of language, texts, etc.: Destroyed in 
purity, debased; vitiated by errors or 
alterations ME. 

1. A c. and stagnant air GOOCH, No title can be 
deduced through the c. blood of the father 
BENTHAM. 3. A c. form of Christianity 1877. 4. 
The general laws against c. practices at elections 
H. Cox. 5. The emendation of c, passages THEO- 
BALD, Hence Corrurpt-ly adv., -ness. 

Corrupt (kórp-pt), v. ME. If. prec., super- 
seding CORRUMP.] 1, trans. To turn from a 
sound into an unsound impure condition; to 
make rotten; to putrefy (arch.). Also fig. 
2. To infect, taint 1548; tto adulterate —1697. 
3. To render morally unsound ; to pervert (a 
good quality); to debase, defile ME. 4. To 
induce to act dishonestly or unfaithfully ; to 
make venal; to bribe 1548. 5. To debase, 
destroy the purity of (& language, etc.); to 
vitiate (a text, etc.) by errors or alterations 
1630. 6, To spoil (anything) in quality 1526. 
7. intr. To become corrupt or putrid; to 
putrefy, rot, decay ME. 

1. The infectious air, that. corrupted the blood of 
strangers LITHGOW. fig. The attainder of the 
father only corrupts the lineal blood CRUISE. 3. 
That their virgynite shulde be corrupted. PALSGR. 
4. By corruptyng with money diverse Burgesses 
of the towne BP. HALL. 5. The Hereticks cor- 
rupted the New Testament HEARNE. 7. Gold 
never corrupteth by rust FULKR. Hence Cor- 
ru‘pted-ly adv., -ness. Corru'pter, -or, one 


CORRUPTIBLE 


who or that which per te Corru'ptful a. 
fraught with corruption. Corru-ptless a. Cor- 
ru‘ptress, a female corrupter ; also fig. 

Corruptible (kór»:ptib'), a. ME. [- 
eccl. L. corruptibilis; see CORRUPT ppl. a., 
“IBLE. Cf. (O)Fr. corrupiible.] 1. Liable to 
corruption; perishable, mortal.  (Chiefly 
Scriptural.) t2. Corrupt —1620. 3. Capable 
of moral corruption ; venal 1677. 

1. This c. must put on incorruption 1 Cor. 15:53. 
3. The House of Commons. . was itself c. H. Cox. 
Hence  Corruptibility. — Corru'ptibleness. 
Corru'ptibly adv, 

Corruption (kór»:pfon. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
corruption — L. corruptio, f. corrupt-, pa. ppl. 
stem of corrumpere ; see CORRUPT ppl. a., -ION.) 
t 1. The destruction or spoiling of anything, 
esp. by disintegration or decomposition; 
putrefaction —1718. + 2, Infection, infected 
condition; also fig. contagion, taint —1598. 3. 
concr. Decomposed or putrid matter; pus. 
Obs. exc. dial. 1526. Also fig. 4. A making 
or becoming morally corrupt; the fact or 
condition of being corrupt; moral deteriora- 
tion; depravity ME. 5. Evil nature, 'the 
old Adam'; temper. Now collog. 1799. 6. 
Perversion of integrity by bribery or favour; 
the use or existence of corrupt practices ME. 
7. The perversion of anything from an 
original state of purity ME. 

1. If you provide against the causes of Putre- 
faction, matter maketh not that haste to c., that is 
conceived BACON. 2. Law. C. of blood: the effect 
of an attainder, by which the blood of the person 
attainted was held to have become tainted or 
‘corrupted’ by his crime, so that he could no 
longer hold land, nor leave it to heirs, nor could 
his descendants inherit from him. 3. fig. That 
foule Sinne gathering head, Shall breake into C. 
2 Hen. IV, 111. i. 77. 4. The general C. of Manners 
in Servants STEELE. 6. Simoniacal c. HOOKER. 
7. The c. then of Monarchy is call'd Tyranny J. 
HARRINGTON. The continual C. of our English 
Tongue Swirr, Hence Corru'ptionist, a sup- 
porter or practiser of c., esp. in public affairs. 

+ Corru:ptious, a. 1540. [f. as prec. + 
"IOUS.] Characterized by corruption —1604. 

Corruptive (kórp-ptiv), a. 1593. [- (O)Fr. 
corruptif, -ive or eccl.L. corruptivus, f. as 
prec.; see -IVE.] +1. Liable to corruption 
—1691. 2. That tends to corrupt 1609. 

1. Some c. quality for so speedy a dissolution of 
the Meat Ray. Hence Corrurptively adv. 

|| Go'rsac, corsak. 1838. [Turki.] Zool. 
The Tartar fox. 

Corsage (kó-méds, or, more freq. as Fr. 
Korsà:3) 1481. [= (O)Fr. corsage, f. cors body; 
See CORSE,-AGE.] f 1. Size and shape of body 
—1658. t 2. The bust 1600. 3. The body ofa 
woman's dress; a bodice 1857. 

+ Corsaint. ME. [- OFr. cors (mod. corps) 
saint.] The body of a saint; a sainted person, 
(departed) saint —1500. 

Corsair (ksé?1). 1549. [- Fr. corsaire 
;- Rom. (med.L.) cursarius, f. cursa and 
cursus hostile inroad, plunder, a spec. use of 
L. cursus COURSE. See COURSER*] 1. A 
privateer; chiefly applied to the authorized 
cruisers of Barbary. In English often — 
pirale. 2. A pirate-ship sanctioned by the 
country to which it belongs 1632. Also attrib. 

2. Tuscan corsairs covered the Western Medi- 
terranean RAWLINSON. 

Corse (kis) sb. [ME. cors— OFr. cors 
(mod. corps) :- L. corpus body. See CORPSE.] 
t1. = CORPSE 1. —1586. 2. = CORPSE 2. ME. 
t 3. transf. Ot things: The main bulk —1506. 
t 4. A ribbon, serving as a ground for orna- 
mentation, and used as a girdle, garter, etc. 
—1578. t 5. Archit. (cors) A square shaft or 
slender pier supporting a terminal 1478. 

1. Hire semly cors for to embrace Lyp@. 2. The 
sencelesse c. appointed for the grave SPENSER 
F.Q. 1. xi. 48. Comb, t c.-present, a mortuary. 

Corse, course, v. Now dial. ME. [prob. 
rel. to synon. COSS v.; cf. SCORSE.] To ex- 
change; to barter; to deal in (horses). Hence 
t Corser, courser, a jobber; esp. à horse- 
coper. 

Corselet, var. of CORSLET. 

Corset (ko-1sét). ME. [- (O)Fr. corset, dim. 
Of cors body; see CORSE, -ET.] 1. A close- 
fitting outer body-garment worn by women, 
and formerly also by men. 2. A closely, 
fitting inner bodice stiffened with whalebone- 
etc., and fastened by lacing; worn chiefly by 
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women to give shape and support to the 
figure; stays 1795. Also attrib. 

1. Her senesshal..in a rich c. of grene Lp. 
BERNERS. Hence Co'rseted ppl. a. enclosed ina c. 

Co'rsie, sb. and a. Now dial. 1450. [Re- 
duced from corésive CORROSIVE.] 1. sb. = 
CORROSIVE sb.; fig. a grievance. 2. adj. Cor- 
rosive 1598. Hence t Co'rsie v. rare, to treat 
with a c.; fig. to vex. var. f Corsive a. 
and sb, 

Corslet, corselet (kó-islét) sb. 1500. [- 
(O)Fr. corselet, dim. of cors body ; see CORSE, 
-LET.] 1. A piece of defensive armour cover- 
ing the body 1563; t a soldier armed with a 
corslet —1709. 2. A (tight-fitting) garment 
covering the body as dist. from the limbs 
1500. 3. The thorax of an insect 1753. 

1. Surely a c. is no canonicall coatfor me FULLER. 
Hence Corrslet v. to encircle with, or as with, a 
(rare). t Corsletee'r, a soldier armed with a c. 

Corsned (kó-asned). Now Hist. [OE. cor- 
8nd, f. cor choice, trial + sn&d bit, piece, f. 
snidan cut.] In OE. law, the morsel of trial, 
& piece of bread consecrated by exorcism 
(panis conjuratus) which an accused person 
was required to swallow as a trial of his 
guilt or innocence. 

t Corsy, a. ME. [- Fr. corsé (OFr. corsu) 
having body, corpulent, f. cors body; see 
CORSE, -Y*.] Corpulent —1007. 

|| Cortège (kozxté-3). 1679. (— Fr. cortege 
— It. corteggio, f. corteggiare attend court, f. 
corte COURT sb.'] A train of attendants, a 
procession. 

|| Cortes (ko-rtes). 1668. [Sp. and Pg. pl. 
of corte COURT sb.'] The two chambers, con- 
stituting the legislative assembly of Spain 
and Portugal. 

|| Cortex (kó'ateks). Pl. cortices (kó-xtisiz). 
1660. [L.] +1. fig. The outer shell or husk 
—1665. t2. Med. The bark of various trees; 
absol. Peruvian bark —1803. 3. Applied to 
various external structures in a plant, animal 
body, or organ. spec. a. Anat. The outer gray 
matter of the brain. b. Bot. The bark. 

Cortian (kóatián), a. 1872. (f. Corti (1729— 
1813) an Italian anatomist + -AN.] Anat. In 
C. fibres, membranes, etc., parts of the internal 
ear. 

Cortical (kd-utikal), c. 1671. [- med.L. 
corticalis, f. L. cortex, cortic- bark ; see -AL!.] 
1. Belonging to the cortex or external part 
of a plant or animal body, or organ. (Opp. to 
medullary.) +2. fig. External, superficial 
—1856. 

1. The Nerves arise from the medullary, not the 
c. Part HARTLEY. 2. The C. or literal sense Hy. 


MORE. 
Corticate (kg-atikét), a. 1840. [- L. 
corticatus, f. as prec.; see -ATE*.] Having 


bark; made of the nature of bark. So 
Co'rticated ppl. a. 

Cortici-ferous, a. rare. 1828. [f. as prec. + 
-FEROUS.] Bearing bark or a cortex. So 
Corti'ciform a. bark-like (rare), 

Corticin (kótisin) 1803. [f. as prec. + 
-N'.] Chem. An amorphous yellowish sub- 
stance, found in the bark of the aspen. 

Corticine (k(-atisin).. 1880. [f. as prec. + 
-INE*] Name of a floor-covering made of 
ground cork with India rubber or the like. 

Corticolous (kozti-kólos), a. 1856. [f. as 
prec. + L. -cola inhabitant + -ovs.] Bot. 
Growing or living in the bark of trees. var. 
Co'rticole. 

Corticose (koxtikó"-s), a. rare. 1730. [- L. 
corticosus, f. as prec.; see -0sk'.] Abounding 
in bark; barky. var. Co'rticous (rare). 

|| Cortile (kortzle). 1841. (It., deriv. of corte 
Court sb.'] (In Italy.) An enclosed area or 
courtyard within or attached to a building : 
usu. roofless; occ. used as a court of en- 
trance. 


Corundum (korp-ndom). 1728. [- Tamil 
kurundam = Telugu kuruvindam -— Skr. 
kuruvinda, -as ruby.] 1. A crystallized 


mineral belonging to the same species as the 
sapphire and ruby, but more or less opaque; 
called also Adamantine Spar. 2. Min. A 
mineral species, comprising the transparent 
sapphire (including the ruby, the oriental 
amethyst, emerald, and topaz), the opaque 
adamantine spar (— prec. sense), and the 
granular emery. It consists of crystallized 
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alumina (Al,0;) variously coloured. ‘Also 
attrib., as in c. tool, etc. 

Coruscant (korv-skint), a. 1485, ie 
coruscant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. corusca 
see next, -ANT.] Coruscating. Also fig, 

Coruscate (ko-riske't), v. 1705. (— corus- 
cat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. coruscare vibrate 
glitter; see -ATE?.] inir. To give forth inter: 
mittent flashes of light; to sparkle, glitter, 

Coruscation (keriské'-fon). 1490. [.[, 
coruscatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] The action 
of coruscating; usually: A vibratory or 
quivering flash of light, or a series of such 
flashes. Also fig. 

The coruscations of the Aurora borealis E, 
DARWIN. fig. Coruscations of epigrammatic wit 
TODHUNTER. 
et var. CORF; obs. pa. t. and pple, of 

t Corved, ppl. a. 1641. (In corved' herring, 
perh, part-transl. of synon. M Du. korfharinck 
*herring (packed in) baskets'.] In c. herring 
(corruptly corred, cored): ? Brought ashore 
in baskets, as dist. from barrelled. 

l| Corvée (korve:). ME. [-(O)Fr. corvée 
= Pr. corroada :- Rom. *corrogata (sc. opera) 
requisitioned (work).] Feudal Law, A day's 
work of unpaid labour due by a vassal to his 
feudal lord; the whole forced labour thus 
exacted; in France, extended to the statute 
pour, upon the public roads exacted before 

Corven, obs. pa. t. (pl.) and pa. pple. of 
CARVE. 

Corvette (kdave-t). 1636. [-Fr. corvette 
(beside fcorvot), dim. of M Du. korf kind of 
Ship; see -ETTE.] A flush-decked war-vessel, 
ship-, bark-, or brig-rigged, having one tier of 
guns; now, a small naval escort vessel. 

Corvetto ; see CURVET. 

Corvine (kó-1voin), a. 1656. [- L, corvinus, 
f. corvus raven; see -INE'.] Of or pertaining 
to a raven or crow ; of the crow kind. 

Corvorant, perverted f. CORMORANT, q.v. 

Corybant (kọ-ribænt). Pl. Corybants, or, 
in L. form, Corybantes (koribe:ntiz). ME. 
[7 L. Corybas, -bant- - Gr. Kop/fas.] A priest 
of the Phrygian worship of Cybele, which 
was performed with noisy and extravagant 
dances. 

"Those mad Corybants, who dance and glow On 
Dindymus high tops DRUMM. OF HAWTH. 

Hence Coryba:ntian a. of or pertaining to the 
Corybantes or their worship. Coryba'ntiasm, 
Path., a sort of frenzy, in which the patient has 
fantastic visions. + Coryba'ntiate v, to act like 
a C. Coryba'ntic, Coryba'ntine a., Corybantian. 

Corydaline (kọ ridăləin). 1838. [f. Cory- 
dalis + -INE*.] Chem. An alkaloid existing in 
the root of Corydalis tuberosa and some allied 
plants. 

Corydon (ko-ridón). 1581. [L. Corydon, Gr. 
Koptéwv proper name, applied to a shepherd; 
cf. Verg. Ecl. ii. 56.] A generic proper name 
in pastoral poetry for a rustic. à 

Where C. and Thyrsis met, Are at their savoury 
dinner set. . Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses 
MILT. L' Allegro 83. 

t Corrylet. rare. 1610. [~ L. coryletum, f. 
corylus hazel.] A hazel copse. 

Corymb (kg-rimb). 1706. [- Fr. corymbe or 
L. corymbus — Gr. xópuuBos summit, cluster of 
fruit or flowers.) 1. Bot. A species of inflore- 
scence; a raceme in which the flowers form a 
flat or slightly convex head. Before Linneus, 
applied to the discoidal head of a composite 
flower. { 2. A cluster of ivy-berries or grapes. 
‘Not an Eng. sense.) 1706, 

X 1. Sea Aster. The E are in a compact 
c. 1861. Hence Co'rymbed ppl. a. fashioned as aC. 
f Cory-mbiate a. set with clusters of ivy feria. 
Corymbiferous a. bearing corymbs; Poj 
belonging to the Corymbiferæ, a sub:order m 
Composite plants. Cory'mbiform a. of the fone 
ofac. Corymbo'se a. growing in corymbs; 

a c. Corymibo'sely adv. in corymbs. ] 

Corynid (ko-rinid). 1870. [f. mod.L. C. 
nide, f. Coryne, generic name of a Hy E 
medusa — Gr. xopivn club.] Zool. A aE 
of the family Corynide, of the order Hydroid d 
of Calenterates. So Cory'niform a. havin 
the form of a c. 

Corynite (korinoit). 
club + -ITE 2b.] Min. 
arsen-antimonide of nickel. 


1868. [f. Gr. Kopin 
‘A native sulph- 
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gus (korifi-Ds). 1683. [L. - Gr. 
aum us Attic drama) leader of the 
f. kopwd? head, top.] 1. The leader 
ofa chorus 1678. 2. fig. The leader of a party, 
t, school, etc. 1633. A 
Strauss, the C. of modern scepticism 1871. 
(korifé-). 1866. (Fr. - L. 
; see prece] A leader of the-corps 


do ballet. d 
Corystoid (kori-stoid), &. 1852. [f. Corystes 
name of a genus of crabs (- Gr. KOpVOTÁS 


f. xépvs helmet) + -01D.] 
Zool. Allied to the genus of crabs Corystes, or 


Ægean (now Stanchio).] In full C. lettuce: & 
variety of lettuce introduced from Cos. 

Cos, abbrev. of COSINE. 

Cosalite. 1868. [f. Cosala in Mexico + 
am! 2b.) Min. A native sulphide of lead 
and bismuth. 

|| Cosaque (kosa-k). 1858. [app. f. Fr. Co- 
saque Cossack; prob. with reference to their 
irregular firing.] A cracker bon-bon. 
Coscinomancy (ke-sinomee:nsi). 1603. [- 
med.L. *coscinomantia, f. Gr. xoakwópayris, f. 
xéoxvov sieve; seo -MANCY.] Divination by 
the turning of a sieve (held on a pair of 
shears, eto.). 

Cosecant (kossi"künt). 1706, [7 mod.L. 
cosecans, -ant-, Fr. cosécant (xvi); see Co-, 
Szcant.) Trig. The secant of the comple- 
ment of a given angle. (Abbrev. cosec.) 
Coseismal (ko'soizmül) a. 1851. [See 
Co-] Relating to the points of simultaneous 
arrival of an earthquake wave on the earth's 
surface; in c. line, curve, zone, etc. As sb. — 


€. line, curve. So Cosei'smic a. (in same 
sense), 
Cosen, -age, -er, obs. ff. COUSIN, CozEN, 


ete. 
Co-sentient (ko»sexn['ént) a. 1801. [See 
Co-.] Jointly sentient. So Co-se'ntiency. 
poney see COSY. 
sh (kof), a. Sc. and dial. 1774. [Origin 
unkn.) Quiet; snug; trim. 
eee (ko:foa), v.! Ireland. 1634. [repr. 
he coisir feast.) intr. To feast; to live at 
3 © quarters upon dependants or kinsmen. 
Reon o one who coshers. Co‘sher- 
. sb. tfeasting; s = 
qoi n + ‘ing; spec the custom 
Cosher (ko:fox), v.* 1861. trans. To pam- 
js io cocker up. 
io'sher, v.* colloq. 
familiarly, © t 
conen a. (in Jewish use); seo KOSHER. 
coin ery (ko-fori). Ireland. 1583. [f. Ir. 
T (kófor) feast, feasting, with ending 
E] to Eng. sbs. in -ERY.] Feasting; spec. 
‘ertainment for themselves and their 


followers exacted t i i i 
ed by I 
dependants, by Irish chiefs from their 


C.. „is somewhat ai 
nalogous to a 
c of purveyance ALLAM. ife; royal; RES 
Cent a cobbler; see COZIER. 
Signatory (ko*si:gnütori) 1865. [See 


Git da Beina Get 
Q0]. adj, Signing jointly with others 1891. 
. A joint signatory. 


Gosignificative, -ficator; see CoNsIG-. 
um Ü EPI, adv. Also cozily, etc. 
+ (f. Cosy a. + -Ly*.] In D 
PER and TT HERR TR 
niei -afe, obs. ff. COUSIN, COZEN, -AGE. 
= ine ko eain): 1635. [7 mod.L. cosinus; 
mnt ES INE.] Trig. The sine of the compli- 
Of à given angle. Abbrev. cos (no 


1833. intr. To chat 


Period). 
Cosiness (ko¥zinés), Also cogi. 1894 
being cosy. + -NESS.] The quality or state of 


EI reina m the maker's name.] A kind 
contro rae A aate oe ied 
Ei epheblat Athens. ^ in Maie 

Osmetic (kozme-tik) 1605. [- Fr. cos- 


métique = G 
T. Koopnruxds, ü 
Kóauos; see Cosmos", 1c.] un a 
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A. adj. Having power to beautity (esp. the 
complexion); also, relating to cosmetics 1650. 
var. Cosmertical. 

B. sb. 1. A preparation for beautifying the 
hair, skin, or complexion 1650. 2. The art of 
adorning or beautifying the body. Also pl. 
[= Gr. 4 xocumruci.] 1605. 3. One who prac- 
tises the cosmetic art. nonce-use. 1713. 

Cosmic (kozmik) a. 1649. (f. COSMOS! + 
-1c, after Fr. cosmique.] f 1. Of this world. 
2. Of or belonging to the universe considered 
as an ordered system or totality 1846; relating 
3. Belonging to the 
material universe as distinguished from the 
earth ; extra-terrestrial 1871 ; characteristic of 


(or are believed to pass) through space, chiefly 
outside the earth’s atmosphere. 
Cosmical (kọ-zmikăl), a. 


+ -AL'; see -ICAL.] tl. Relating to the 
world, i.e. the earth -1819. 2. = COSMIC 2. 
1685. 3. = Cosmio 3. 1842. 4. Astron. Coin- 


cident with the rising of the sun ; said of the 
rising or setting of a star 1594. Hence Co's- 
mically adv. (esp. in sense 4). 

Cosmism (kğ'zmiz'm). 1861. [f. as prec. + 
-IsM.] The theory which explains the cosmos 
as a self-existent, self-acting whole, accord- 
ing to the methods of positive science. So 
Co'smist, a believer in c.; à Secularist. 

Cosmo-, bef. a vowel cosm-, comb. f. Gr. 


science of the cosmos; Co'smosphere, à hollow 
glass globe representing the. celestial sj 


respect to the fixed stars; Cosmothe'ism (rare), 
the doctrine that. identifies God with the cosmos ; 
pantheism ; Cosmothe'tic, -al a. that posits an 
external world, as C. Idealism. 

{| Cosmognosis (kozmognó"-sis). [f. COSMO- 
+ Gr. ywaas knowledge.] ‘The instinct 
which teaches animals the right time for 
migration, and the fitting place to which to 
go’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cosmogony (kozmogóni). 1696. [- Gr. 
xoouoyova creation of the world, f. xócuos 
world + -yona begetting. So Fr. cosmo- 
gonie.] 1. The generation of the existing 
universe 1776. 
count of the generation of the universe. 

2. The vast and imaginative cosmogonies of the 
East MILMAN. 
gornic, -al adjs. of or pertaining to c. Cosmo:- 
gonist, one who studies c.; fone who holds that 
the world was created. 

Cosmographer (kozmo'grüfoi) 1927. It. 
late L. cosmographus — Gr. xocuoypádos, f. as 
Cosmo- + -GRAPH. See = R? 4, Cf. (O)Fr. 
cosmographe.] One skilled in cosmography. 
Formerly often — geographer. 


cosmographie or late L. cosmographia = Gr. 


xoopoypadia 
-amaPHY.] 1. 


the universe (both the heavens andthe earth). 
1519. 


2. A 


or of the earth in its general 
2. The Body [of 


Cosmoline (ko:zmólin). 1876. [f. as Cos- 
METIC + -OL + -INE*.] name of purified 
solid paraffin’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Cosmology (kozmo:lodsi). 1656. [- Fr. 
cosmologie or mod.L. cosmologia, t. as COSMO- 
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+ -toey.] The theory of the universe as 
an ordered whole, and of the general laws 
which govern it. Also, a particular system of 
the universe and its laws. b. Philos. That 
part of metaphysies which deals with the 
idea of the world as a totality of all pheno- 
mena in space and time 1753. 

b. Metaphysics. . are subdivided [by Wolff] into 
Ontology, C., Psychology, Natural Theology J. H. 
SrmLNG. Hence Cosmolo'gic, -al a. of or 

rtaining to c. Cosmolo'! ically adv, Cosmo'- 

logist, one who studies or discourses on c. 

Cosmopo'licy. =Cosmopolitism. SHELLEY. 

Cosmopolitan (kozmope'litan). 1645, It. 
COSMOPOLITE + -AN; cf. metropolitan.) 

A. adj. 1, Belonging to all parts of the 
world; not restricted to any one country or 
its inhabitants 1848. 2. Free from national 
limitations or attachments 1844. 3. Nat. 
Hist. Found in all or many countries 1800. 

1. Capital is becoming more and more c. MILL. 2. 
[A] c. indifference to constitutions and religions 
MACAULAY. 

B. sb. = COSMOPOLITE 1645. 

He was noc. He was an Englishman of the Eng- 
lish 1868. Hence Cosmopo'litanism, c. charac- 


ter. 

Cosmopolite (kozmo:póloit). 1614. [7 Fr. 
cosmopolite — Gr. oouomoMns, f. xóouos world. 
+ wolérws citizen.) 1. A citizen of the world ; 
one who has no national attachments or 
prejudices. (Often contrasted with patriot.) 
1618. 2. transf. At home in all parts of the 
world, as a plant, etc. 1832. t3. A man of 
this world —1057. 4. attrib. and adj. = Cos- 
MOPOLITAN d. 


MEDWIN. 
po'litic a. cosmopolitan ; sb. (pl.) world-] 
Cosmopoli'tical a. belonging to univers: 
Cosmo‘politism, cosmopolitanism. 

|| Cosmos! (kozmos) 1050. (Gr. xócuos 
order, ornament, world or universe.] 1. The 
world or universe as an ordered system. 2. 
Order, harmony ; à harmonious system 1858. 
3. A plant of the American genus Cosmos, 
characterized by showy flowers: 

1. As the greater World is called Cosmus from 
the beauty thereof 1650. 


t Cosmos, 1598. Early f. KOUNMISS 1630. 
Co-so'vereign. 1793. [See Co-.] A joint 
sovereign. 


+ Coss, sb." Also cosse. 1570. [- obs. Fr. 
cosse — It. cosa, tr. of Arab. Say’ *thing' — 
the unknown quantity (or æ) of an equation, 
etc.] In Rule of C. — Algebra —1796. 

|| Coss, cos (kos), sb.* Anglo-Ind. (Pl. same 
as sing.) 1616. [- Hindi kos, Pali koss :- Skr. 
krócas measure of distance, orig. ery, shout, 
(hence) range of the voice in calling or 
hallooing.] A measure of length in India, 
varying from 23 miles or more down to 
about 12. 

Coss, v. Chiefly Sc. 1470. [See CORSE V., 
SconsE v.] trans. To barter, exchange. 

Cossack (kos&k). 1508. [- Fr. Cosaque, 
varying in early use with Casaque (cf. 
Cassock) - Russ. kazák, tkozdk - Turki quz- 
züq vagabond, nomad, adventurer.] Name of 
a group of peoples of the southern U.S.S. R. 
noted as horsemen from early times, when 
they had the task of guarding the frontiers 
of south-east Europe and adjoining parts of 
Asia. 

C. and Russian Reel'd from the sabre-stroke 
TENNYSON. 

Cosset (kọ'sèt), sb. 1579. [dial. cosset, 
transf. use of AFr. coscet, cozel (Domesday 
Book) - OE. cotsæta cottager, f. cot COT sb. 
+ *sl-, var. of "sel-, base of *sitjan Sit.) 
A lamb (colt, ete.) prought up by hand; 
hence, a pet of any kind; a spoilt child. 
Also alirib. Hence Co'sset v. to fondle, 
pet, pamper; also absol. 

+ Co'ssic, -al, a. 1557. [- It. cossico; see 
Coss sb.!] Pertaining to algebra —1839. 

j| Cossid (ko'sid). Anglo-Ind. 1682. [= 
Pers. küsid foot messenger, courier] A 
running messenger. 

Cossyrite (ko:siroit). 1882. [f. Cossyra, now 
the island of Pantellaria + ark! 2b.] Min. 
A silicate of iron found in lava. 

t Cost, sb.' OE. [ONorthumb. - ON. 
kostr += Gme. *kus-luz, f. wk. grade kus- of 
keus- kaus- to taste, prove; cf. L. gustus, 
gustare, Gr. yev(o)ew, to taste. See also 
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Ousr.] 1. Way, manner; available course. 
Needes c. : in the way of necessity, necessarily. 
Hence prob. the mod. at any cost. 1449. 2. 
A quality, habit; nature, character. Often 
in pl. 1440. 

Cost (kost), sb.* ME. [- AFr. cost, OFr. 
coust (mod. coût), f. coûter; see Cost v.] 1. 
That which must be given in order to acquire, 
produce, or effect something; the price paid 
for a thing. 2. Law. (pl. The expenses of 
any legal transaction; esp. those allowed by 
law or by the court against the losing party 
ME. 3. transf. Expenditure of time, labour, 
etc. ME. t4. A costly thing (rare) —1600. 
Also attrib. 

1. Which of you intending to build a tower, 
sitteth not down first, and counteth the c. Luke 
14:28. Prime c.: the first cost of production, 
before distribution. 2. Thus much for judgments; 
to which costs are a necessary appendage BLACK- 
STONE. 3. After so much c. Of time and blood 
HOBBES. 4. SHAKS. Sonn. lxiv. 

Phrases. At the c. of (something): at the expense 
of sacrificing it, So at little c., at any c., etc. To 
any one's c.: to his loss or detriment. Comb. 
€.-book (Mining), a book containing an abstract 
of all costs incurred in working a mine, and all 
returns from sales, etc, Also attrib. 

t Cost, sb,* [OE. — L., costum (costos) = Gr. 
Kóoros = Arab, kust, Skr. Kusfha.] The herb 
also called ALECOST or COSTMARY —1598. 

Cost (kost), sb.* 1572. [- OFr. coste (mod. 
côte) rib :— L. costa.] Her. = COTISE. 

Cost (kóst), v. ME. [~ OFr. coster, couster 
(mod. coûter) :- Rom. *costare, tor L. constare 
stand firm, be fixed, stand at a price, f. com 
Con- + stare stand. The L. idiom which is 
the source of present usage is repr. by Hoc 
constat mihi tribus assibus ‘stands me in’ at 
three asses.) 1. To be acquired or acquirable 
at (so much); to be of the price of, be bought 
or maintained for, necessitate the expendi- 
ture of (so much, much, little, etc.). b. With 
personal object (indirect): To ‘stand (a 
person) in’ (so much) ME. 2. fig. ME. t3. 
Of persons: To be at charges; quasi- (rans. 
to spend -1490. 4. Comm. 'To estimate the 
cost of production of an article, etc. 1884. 

1. [Hel thereby knows what everything costs at 
first hand DE Fog. b. His Breeches cost him but a 
Crowne Oth, 1, iii. 93. 2. I am for you, though it 
cost mee ten nights watchings Much Ado IL. i. 387. 
Phr. To c. (one) dear (dearly): to entail great loss 
upon. 

|| Costa (kọ'stă). Pl. costae (ko-sti). 1806. 
The L. word for rib, applied in Nat. Hist. 
and Phys. to various rib-like parts, also (after 
Fr. coste, côte) to the edges of certain parts. 

t Costage. ME. [- AFr. = OFr. coustage, 
f. coster, couster to COST; see -AGE.] Expense, 
cost —1670, 

Costal (ko:stD, a. (sb.) 1634. Fr. costal 
~ mod.L. costalis, f. L. costa rib; see -AL!.] 
1. Phys. Pertaining to or connected with the 
ribs, as c. respiration. 2. Nat. Hist. Pertaining 
to, or like, a Costa, q.v. 1839. 3, sb. Short for 
c. vein, muscle, plate, etc. 1828. Hence 
Co'stally adv. in a c. manner, position, or 
direction. 

Costard (kostüid) ME. [- AFr. costard, 
f. coste rib i= L. costa; see -ARD. So called 
from being prominently ribbed.] 1. A kind 
of apple of large size. 2. Applied derisively 
to the head (arch.) 1530. 

2. Ice try whither your C., or my Ballow be the 
harder Lear 1v. vi. 247. 

Costard-monger, obs. f. COSTERMONGER. 

Costate (kostét) a. 1819. [- L. costatus 
ribbed, f. costa rib; see -ATE*.] Nat. Hist. 
Having a rib or ribs; see Costa. var. Co-- 
stated. 

Costean, costeen (kostrn), v. 1778. [f. 
Cornish cothas dropped + stean tin.] Cornish 
Mining. To sink pits down to the rock in 
order to ascertain the direction of a lode. 
Usually Costea‘ning vòl. sb. Hence c.-pit. 

Coste'llate, a. rare. 1864. [Expressive var. 
of CosrATE.] Finely ribbed. 

t Corster'. ME. [-AFr. coster = OFr. 
costier side, also ‘piece of stuff placed on the 
side (e.g. of an altar)’, f. coste side.] A hanging 
for a bed, the walls of a room, ete. —1482, 

Coster" (ko:stoi. collog. 1851. Short for 
next. Also attrib. 

Costermonger (kg-stermpngar). 1514. (f. 
COSTARD + MONGER.] orig. An apple-seller. 
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Now, in London, a man who sells fruit, vege- 
tables, fish, etc., in the street from a barrow. 
Also used as a term of abuse. 2 Hen. IV, 
L ii. 119. 

Costiferous (kosti-féros), a. 1878. [f. L. 
costa rib + -FEROUS.] Anat. Bearing ribs. So 
Co'stiform a. having the form of a rib or 
Costa. 

t Costious, a. ME. [— AFr. coustous = OFr. 
cousteus, now coûteux, f. cost COST sb.!] 
Costly, expensive —1564. 

Costive (kostiv), a. ME. [- AFr. *costif, 
for OFr. costivé :— L. constipatus; see CON- 
STIPATE. For the loss of Fr. -é cf. ASSIGN sb.*] 
1. Suffering from hardness and retention of 
the fæces; constipated. 2. fig. Slow or reluct- 
ant in action; freticent; niggardly 1594. 
t3. Hard and impervious 1707. 

2. Somewhat caustiue of beliefe Toward qo 
stone B. JONSON. 3. Clay in dry seasons is c. 
MonTIMER. Hence Co'stively adv. Co'stiveness, 
the state or condition of being c. (Jit. and fig.). 

Costless (kó'stlés), a. 1509. [f. Cost sb.* 
+ -LESS.] Without cost. 

tCo'stlew, a. ME. [f. Cost v. or sb.* + 
"LEWE.] Costly, expensive; extravagant 
—1502. 

Ther is also c. furrynge in hir gownes CHAUCER. 

Costly (kó-stli, a. ME. [f. Cost sb.* + 


-LY'.] 1. That costs much; sumptuous; 
expensive, dear. 2. Lavish in expenditure 
(arch.) 1632. 


1. Rare, exotic, and c. shrubs EVELYN. His wars 
are c. and chargeable HOOKER. 2. To curse the C. 
Sex DRYDEN. Hence Co'stliness, c. quality. 

Costmary (kg-stmé*ri). ME. [f. Cost sb.* 
+ (St.) Mary.] An aromatic perennial plant, 
Chrysanthemum balsamita, N.O. Composite, 
cultivated in English gardens; formerly used 
in medicine and to give a flavour to ale; see 
ALECOST. 

Costo- (kosto), taken as comb. f. costa a 
rib, mostly in sense ‘pertaining to, or con- 
necting, the ribs and. .’, as in c.-abdominal, 
-central, -chondral [Gr. xévépos], pertain- 
ing to the ribs and their cartilages. Also 
Co'stotome [Gr. -7ouos], an instrument for 
cutting through the ribs or costal cartilages 
in dissection. 

Costrel (ko:strél). Now dial. ME. [- OFr. 
costerel flagon, in form dim. of costier ‘that 
is by the side’; cf. CosrER!.] A large bottle 
with an ear or ears by which it could be 
suspended from the waist; a ‘pilgrim’s 
bottle’; also a wooden keg similarly used. 

And therwithalle a c. taketh he And seyde 
*Hereof a draught, or two, or three’ CHAUCER. 
var. f Costret. 

Costume (kostiü-m, ko-stium), sb. 1715. 
[- Fr. costume — It. costume custom, fashion, 
habit :— L. consuetudo, -din-; see CUSTOM.] 
1. In historical art : The costume and fashion 
proper to the time and locality in which a 
scene is laid (obs.). Also transf. 2. The mode 
of personal attire and dress belonging to a 
nation, class, or period 1802. 3. Dress con- 
sidered with regard to its fashion or style; 
garb 1818. Also fig. 4. (with a and pl.) A 
complete set of outer garments; a woman's 
gown, as the chief piece of her costume 1839. 

1. I was extremely delighted with the poetical 
beauty of some parts [of the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel]. . The c., too, is admirable SIR J. MACKIN- 
TOSH. 2. The clergy had no canonical c. 1809. 
3. A Court c. BEACONSFIELD. Hence Costume 
v. to provide with a c.; to arrange the get-up of a 
theatrical piece. Costu*mer, a dealer in costumes. 
Costu-mery arrangement of costumes ; costumes 
in the mass (rare). Costu-mic a. nonce-wd., of or 
pertaining to c.; in c. 

Costumier (kostig-mioi. 1831. [- Fr. 
costumier, f. costumer COSTUME v.] A dealer 
in costumes; esp. one who sells or lets out on 
hire costumes and properties for actors, etc. 

Co-subordinate, -suffer, etc.; see Co- 
pref. 

t Co-supreme. 1599. [See Co-.] One who 
is supreme jointly with another; a joint over- 
ruler —1619. 

Cosy, cosey, cozy (kō*zi). 
Sc. : deriv. unkn.] 

A. adj. Snug; comfortable; sheltered and 
thus warm; sheltering. 

B. sb. 1. A quilted covering for a tea-pot, 
eto., to retain the heat 1863. 2. A cosy seat; 
spec. & canopied seat for two. [Fr. causeuse.] 


1709. [orig. 


COTHURNUS 


Cot (ket), sb." (OE. cot = MLG., MD 
ON. kot:- Gme. *kutam (cf, la 
hovel), rel. to COTE sb.'] 1. A small house, a 
cottage; now chiefly poet., 
humbleness, rather than the rudeness of hut. 
2. A small erection for shelter or protection; 
a Com. Also in comb., as bell-, sheep-c, 1450° 
3. A case or sheath ; a finger-stall; the cover. 
ing of & drawing-roller in à Spinning frame, 
etc. Now dial. or techn. 1617. 3 

1. A few humble fishermen's cots 1849, 

Comb. : c.-house, co‘te-house, a small cottage; 
a shed, outhouse, etc.; -town, a hamlet of c. 
houses. Hence Co'tted a. having cots, rs 

Cot (kot), sb.* dial. [ME. — AFr. cot, poss, 
identical with med.L. cottum, colum bed- 
quilt, stuffed mattress (being made of teot’); 
cf. OFr. coterel wadded wool] 1. Wool 
matted together in the fleece. 2, A tangle 
1851. 

Cot (kot), sb.* Irish. 1537. [- Ir. and Gael, 
cot small boat.) A small roughly-made boat; 
a ‘dug-out’. 

Cot (kot), sb. Also 7-9 cott. 1634, [- 
Hindi khát bedstead, couch, hammock.) 1. 
Anglo-Ind. A light bedstead. 2. Naul. A sort 
of swinging bed on board ship, made of can- 
vas, stretched by a frame, and suspended 
from the beams 1769. 3. A small bed for a 
child; prop. a swing-cot 1818; hence, a bed 
in a children’s hospital 1884. Also attrib. 

Cot, abbrev. of CoTANGENT. 

Cotabulate, var. of CONTABULATE. 

Cotangent (ko"tendzént), sb. (a.) 1685, 
[See Co-.] Trig. The tangent of the comple- 
ment of a given angle. (Abbrev. cot) So 
Cotange-ntial a. having the same tangent, 


Cotarnine (kotà-inoin) 1857. [- Fr., f. 
narcotine by transposition.] Chem. A non- 
volatile organic base, CH; NO; H;0, 


obtained by the action of oxidizing agents on 
narcotine. 

Cote (kó"t), sb. (OE. cote, corresp. to LG. 
kote (whence G. kote) :- Gmc. *kutón, rel, to 
Cor sb.*) 1. A cot or cottage. Now dial. 2. A 
shed, stall, or the like, for shelter or storage; 
spec. a sheepcote. (Now chiefly in comb., 
as in dove-, bell-c., etc.) ME. 

2. Stalles for all maner of beasts, and cotes for 
flocks 2 Chr. 32:28. 

Cote (kó"t), sb. 1575. [f. COTR v.!] Cours- 
ing. The action of COTE v.' 

Cote (kó"t), v.* 1 Obs. 1555. [perh. = OFr. 
coster proceed by the side of, follow closely, 
f. coste side.] 1. (rans. (Coursing.) Of one of 
two dogs running together: To pass by (its 
fellow) so as to turn the hare, otc. 2. transf., 
ete. To pass by, outstrip 1566. 

2. Wee coated them on the way Hamil, 11. ii. 380, 

Cote (kó"t), v.* 1630. [f. COTE sb") To put 
in a cote. 

Cote, v.* ME. Obs. f. QUOTE, q.v. 

Cotemporanean, etc. ; see CONT-. 


Co-tenant. 1822. [See Co-.] A joint 
tenant. Hence Co-tenancy. 
Coterell (ko-térél). ME. [- OFr. colerel, 


med.L. coterellus, dim. of OFr. cotier COTTIER.] 
Feudal Antiq. A cottar; also, erron., & cot. 

Coterie (kō*-tčri). 1738. [- Fr. coterie (in 
OFr. feudal tenure, tenants holding land 
together) f. *cole hut (cf. tcotin) - MLG. 
kote COTE sb.'; see -ERY.] f 1. A club —1774. 
2. A circle of persons associated together and 
distinguished from ‘outsiders’; a set; & 
clique 1738; a meeting of such a circle 1805. 

2. The Holland House c. 1828. Catiline, Clodius, 
and some of that c. DE QUINCEY. 

Cotesian (kotrzián, -5'ün), a. 
taining to Roger Cotes or his ma 
discoveries, see -IAN. 

Cotham (ko-tom), name of a village ee 
Bristol, designating a dendritic argillaceou: 
limestone 1822. s n 

Cothe, coath (kóv0), sb. Now dial. 10 i 
coðu, code disease, pestilence.] T 1. Sickness; 
an attack of illness —1460. 2. Now & bent 
of sheep, etc., ‘coe’, rot 1784. Hence Got e n 
dial., to give (sheep) the ‘coe’; infr. to em 

Cothurn (ko*ppan, kopd-m). 1000. [- F" 
colhurne — L. cofhurnus] = next. "m 

| Cothurnus (kopp-inis). 1727. | (e itio 
xóüopvos.] A thick-soled boot reaching ie fe 
middle of the leg, worn anciently by USE" 
actors; a buskin; fig. tragedy, a tragic SUY 


1753. Per- 
thematical 


QOTICULAR 


She too wears the mas 


ure d 
to mens ning to the c. 


kand the c., and speaks 
Hence Cothu-rnal a. 
; of tragedy, tragic. 
the c.; tragic. So 


dim. of cos, cot- whetstone + -AR'.] Of the 
nature of & whetstone. 
Co-tidal (ko*toi-dál), a. 1833. [See Co-.] 


of or pertaining to the coincidence in time of 
tidal phenomena, esp. that of high water. 

C. line, a line ona map all those places 
at which high water occu 

Cotillion, || cotillon (ko! 
1766, [- Fr. cotillon petticoat, dance, dim. of 
colle COAT.] 1. The name of several dances, 
chiefly of French origin, consisting of a variety 
of steps and (in Eng. usage now 
only as Fr.; a generic name for 
quadrilles.) 2. A piece of music arranged for 
the dance 1828. 3. A woolle material in 
black and white for ladies’ s 1858. 
Cotinga (koti'ngă). 175; [- Fr. cotinga, 
orig. native name in S. America.] A S. 
Amer. bird, or family of passerine birds, of 
brilliant plumage. Coti'ngine a. pertaining 
or related to the c. 
Cotise (kotis), sh 
[7 Fr. cotice, XVI coli: 


Also cottise. 1572. 
of unkn. origin.] Her. 
‘An ordinary, in breadth the fourth part of 
à bend, usually one of two; cf. Cost sb. 
to border (à bend, etc.) on 
both sides with ises, barrulets, etc. 
Co'land. Also coth-. Hist. OE. [f. Cor 
8b.'] "The land (about 5 acres) held with his 
cot by the Old English cottar. 


Cottman, His. OE. If. as prec.) The 
tenant of a cot. 
Corto. 1879. In C.-bark, an officinal bark, 


obtained from Bolivia. Hence Cortoin 
(Chem. a substance, in yellowish white 
orystals, obtained from c.-bark. 

Cotoneaster (kot":ni e'stox). 1758. [mod.L., 
1. L. colonium QUINCE; see -ASTER.] A genus 
of small trees or trailing shrubs, N.O. 
Rosavew, inhabiting northern Europe and the 
Himalayas. 

t Cotquean (ko-tkwin). [f. Cor sb.* 
+ QUEAN.] 1. The housewife of a cot; hence, 
a vulgar beldam, scold (cf. huzzy from Aouse- 
wife) 1033. 2. A man that acts the house- 
wife, and meddles with women's matters 
"Sen l 

. Scold like a cot-quean ; that's yo 
Fonp. 2. I cannot abide these apere, paient 


Such cotqueanes DEKKE] ence ja 
P3 I eotaue s DEKKER. Hence Cotquea'nity. 


Co-trustee, etc. ; see Co- 
Co'tset. Hist. (OE. c occupant 
of a cot’; see Cx . In OE. Law: A 
villein who held a cot with an attached plot 
of land by service of labour. (See COTTAR.) 
p 1 Cotsetla, t cotsetle. 
Morao (ke-tswold). 1537. [ME. cotes- 
an f. personal name Cód (Ekwall); see 
unl , Name of a range of hills in Glou- 
à epee, England, noted for their sheep- 
Pastures, and for a breed of long-woolled 


sheep named after 2 
: y or them. Hei Y. 
Goc.) a sheep. nem. Hence C. lion, 


| Cotta (ko-tà). 


1 1848. [-It. cotta; see 
Coat.) Eccl. A surplice, 
|| Cottabus (kotàb: 1823. [L. - Gr. 


Virus. Gr. Antiq An amusement in vogue 
Ee pnklag parties in ancient Greece, con- 
"indes throwing the wine left in a cup into 
ak ese, 80 as to strike it in a particular 
Cottage (kotàdg) ME. [-AFr. *colage, 
Er ntogium (x11), f. Cor sb.*, COTE sb.' ; see 
ees 1, A small or humble dwelling-house, 
EN ransf. amd fig. (obs.). +2. A small 
Seno gor shelter; a cot, hut, shed, etc. 
Fide . A small country or suburban 
residence sm i U.S. spec. a summer 
n n large and sui t 
INEO pinea 1882. n1 
+ A poure wydwe. . Wi i yng i 

n à y ..Was whilom dwellyng in a 
ne Wy peg CHAUCER. (fig.) Clay or por [2 
c eean Phr.: c. allotment (sce ALLOTMENT) ; 
Pe TS i$, spade husbandry; c. hospital, à 
Aes ospital, in a c., or the like; also, a hospital 
dees On the principle of having several 

5 cottages. Hence Co'ttaged ppl. a 


furnished wi 
ied with cottages. "tti 
tac; humble, Mind. N T agely a. proper 
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Cottager (kotédgoi). 1550. [f. COTTAGE + 
-ER!.] One who lives in a cottage; used esp. 
of agricultural labourers. 

‘The yeomanry, or middle people, of a condition 
between gentlemen and cottagers BACON. 

Cottar, cotter (kotei) 1552. [f. COT sb.* 
-p-ER (Sc. -ar); cf. med.L. colarius and 
CorrEg.] 1. = Corset, q.v. 2. Se. A 
peasant who occupies a cottage belonging to 
a farm as a sort of out-servant 1552. 3. Irish. 
= COTTIER 2. 1791. Also attrib. 

4. The cottar, the bordar, and the labourer were 
bound to aid in the work of the home-farm GREEN. 

Cotted (ko:téd), ppl. a. 1793. [f. Cot sb." 
and v.*] Matted, tangled; said esp. of à 
fleece. 

Cotter, sb. ; see COTTAR. 

Cotter (kọ'tə1), sb.* 1649. [See earlier 
CoTTEREL.] A pin, key, wedge, or bolt which 
fits into a hole and fastens something in its 
place. Hence Cortter v. trans. to fasten 
with a c. 

Cotterel (ko:toreb, sb. dial. 1970. [Closely 
rel. to COTTER sb.*, which may be à shortened 
form, or the primitive of which this is 
a dim.] 1. = COTTER sb.* Chiefly north. 
2. A trammel, crane, or bar, to hang à pot 
over a fire. s. dial. 1674. 3. A washer 1869. 
Hence Cortterel v. dial. to cotter. 

Cottier (kotio). ME. [-OFr. cotier (in 
med.L. cofarius, -erius), f. cole; see COTERIE, 
“IER,}] 1. A peasant who lives in à cottage; 
orig. à COTSET, q.v. 2. spec. In Ireland, a 
peasant renting à small holding under the 
system of c.-fenure, ‘under which the land is 
let annually in small plots directly to 
labourers, the rent being fixed by public 
competition 1832. 

1. They had cottiers, day labourers established 
in cottages, on their estate MAR. EDGEWORTH. 
Hence Cottierism, the system of cottier-tenure. 

Cottise, -ize; see COTISE. 

Cottoid (kotoid), a. (sb.) 1854. [f. mod.L. 
Collus name of a genus of fishes + -OID.] 
Zool. Belonging to a family of fishes of which 
the type is Cottus, a genus related to the 
*Miller's thumb’. AS sb. A fish of this family. 

Cotton (ko-t^n), sb." [ME. coto(u)n = (O)Fr. 
colon — Arab. kufn, in Sp. Arab. kufun. See 
AcroN.] 1. The white fibrous substance 
which clothes the seeds of the cotton plant 
(Gossypium); used for making cloth and 
thread, etc. 2. The cotton plant; the genus 
Gossypium. Also, cotton plants collectively. 
ME. 3. Thread spun from cotton yarn; in 
full c. thread 1848. 4. Any fabric made of 
cotton; in pl. cotton fabrics, also cotton 
garments ME. B. transf. A cotton-like down 
growing on other plants 1551. 6. attrib. (with- 
out hyphen.) Made of cotton 1552. 

Comb.: corkwood c., the silky down of Ochroma 
lagopus (cf. SILK-COTTON) ; bagging, a coarse 
ing material used for ‘paling cotton-wool ; 
-cake, compressed c.-seed freed from the oil, use 
for feeding cattle; a machine for 
cleaning c. by scutching, blowing, ete. ; c. famine, 
the failure of the supply of c. to English mills 
during the American Civil War; c. flannel, a 
strong c. fabric with a long plush nap, also called 
c. plush and Canton flannel ; c. gin, a machine for 
freeing cotton-wool from the seeds; C.-Rrass, a 
general name for the species Eriophorum; -mill, 
a factory where cotton is spun or woven by steam 
or water power; -opener, a machine for loosening 
and blowing c. after its transport in compressed 
bales; -picker, one who or that which picks c. 


from the bolls of the plant;a machine for cleaning 
fi . powder, 


am explosiv ; €- a 
machine (or warehouse) for pressing c. into bales; 
c. print, c. cloth printed with a design in colours ; 
C.-rat, a rodent (Sigmodon hispidus) common in 


-spinner, à c.-manufacturer or worker; 
a heteropterous " 
which gives a reddish stain to 
mon rabbit of the U. 
has a white fluffy tail; -th 
thistle, Onopordum acanthium, ‘entirely covered 
with ws coy, fed 
name of species of p 
a name tor Viburnum lantana and Populus nigra; 
= COTTONWOOD; €. velvet, a c. fabrie made 
with a pile like velvet; waste, refuse yarn. from 
c.-mills, used for cleaning machinery, ete.; -wool, 
c. wool, raw €. aS gathered from the _ bolls 
of the plant; -worm, the larva of an insect 
(Aletia zylina) very ‘destructive to the c. crops of 
America; €. yarn, C. prepared for weaving into 


COTYLOPHOROUS 


fabrics; mineral c., a wool-like metallic fibre, 
made by sending a jet of steam. through a stream. 
of liquid slag; + philosophic c., an old name for 
flowers of zinc. 

Hence f Corttonary a. cottony (Sir T. Browne). 
4 Co:ttoned ppl. a. having a nap, friezed. Cot- 
tonee, a Turkish fabric of c. and silk satinet. 
Cottonee'r (rare), a c.-manufacturer or "worker. 
Co'ttonize v. to reduce (flax, hemp, ete.) toa 
short c.like staple. t Co'ttonous a. cottony. 
Co'ttony a. downy ; nappy; like, or of the nature 


of, c. 

1 Cotton, sb.' 1503. [poss. same as prec., 
conn. w. the sense ‘down, nap'.] A woollen 
fabric of the nature of frieze, formerly manu- 
factured in Lancashire, Westmorland, and 
Wale (Manchester, Kendal, and Welsh e.) 
—1840. 

Cotton (ko-t^n), v. 
cotonner.] 

I. lit. + 1. trans. To form a down or nap on; 
to frieze —1598. 2. intr. Of cloth, eto.: To 
rise with a nap. ? Obs. 1608. 3. trans. TO 
furnish, clothe, stop up, with cotton 1661. 
Il. fig. (intr.) 1. To prosper, ‘get on’ well. 
Now dial, 1560. 2. To ‘get on’ together 
. Const. together, with. 


1488. [f. the sb. Cf. Fr. 


c. 1605. 
together, 
Phr. C. up: to make up to. 4. *] don't object to 
Short,” she says, ‘but I c. to Codlin’ DICKENS, 
Hence Co'ttoner, one who puts à nap on cloth, 

Cottonade (ko-t’né'd). Also cotonnade. 
1858. [- Fr. cotonnade ; see -ADE.] A name for 
various coarse cotton fabrics; cotton check. 
Also attrib. 

Cotton lord, cotton-lord. 1823. A mag- 
nate of the cotton trade, 

Cottonocracy (kot'nokrüsi). 
[f. Corron sb.'; see -cRACY.] 
as a class. 

Cottonopolis (kot'no:pólis). 1880. [f. as 
prec.; see -POLIS.] ‘Cotton City’; i.c. Man- 
chester. 

Cotton plant, cotton-plant. 1751... A 
plant that yields cotton; a plant of the 
genus Gossypium or of an allied genus. 

Co:ttonweed. 1562. A name for the species 
of Gnaphalium and the allied genera. 

Cottonwood, co'tton-wood, 1823. The 
name of several species of poplar (Populus) in 
U.S.; so called from the cotton-like covering 
of the seeds. 

Cotunnite (kotp:noi). 1834. If. Dr. 
Cotugna of Naples; see -arE) 2b.] Min. 
Native lead chloride found in white acicular 
crystals in the crater of Vesuvius. 

Cotwal, var. of KOTWAL, an Indian police- 
officer. 

|| Cotyle (kotili). 1707. [Gr. xordAn (in L. 
form colyla) small vessel.) 1. Gr. Antiq. A 
deep cup, taken as a measure of capacity. 
(Not in Eng. use.) 2. Anat., ete. A cup-like 
cavity or organ; spec. the ACETABULUM 1882. 
Hence Co:tyliform a. cup-shaped. Cotyli-- 
gerous a. bearing cotyles or cup-like organs. 

Cotyledon (kotili-dom). 1545. [7 L. cotyle- 
don navelwort, pennywort — Gr. xoruAmbdov 
applied to various cup-shaped cavities, f: 
xoróàn hollow, cup, socket.] 1. Phys. One 
of the separate patches of villi on the foetal 
chorion of Ruminants. 2. Bot, A genus of 
plants of the N.O. Crassulacee ; the British 
species is C. umbilicus, Navelwort or Penny- 
wort 1601. 3. Bot. The primary leaf in the 
embryo of Phanerogams; the seed-leaf 1776. 
Hence Cotyle'donal a. (rare). Cotyle'don- 
ary a., Bot. of the nature of a c.; Phys. 
charaeterized by the presence of cotyledons 


(sense 1). Cotyle:donoid, Bot. a name for the 
germinating threads of mosses. 


collog. 1845. 
Cotton lords 


Cotyle- 
donous a. characterized by the presence of 
cotyledons. 

Cotyloid (ke-tiloid), a. 1760. [- Gr. Kotv- 
Aoabís cup-shaped : see COTYLE, -01D.] Anat. 
Shaped like a cup : applied esp. to the socket 
of the hip-joint (c. cavity); also to the coxal 
cavity in insects. 

Cotylophorous (kotilo-fóres), a. [f. COTYLE 
---PHOROUS.] Zool, Having a cotyledonary 
placenta; belonging to the Cotylophora or 
typical Ruminants of Huxley's classi- 
fication. 


COUCH 


Couch (kautf) sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. couche, 
f. coucher; see COUCH v.] 1. A frame, with 
what is spread over it, on which to lie down; 
& bed. Now,inliterary use, vaguely, that on. 
which one sleeps. Also transf. and fig. 2. 
The lair or den of a wild beast ME. 3. A 
lounge for reclining or sitting on 1450. 4. A 
layer (esp. of paint), a stratum, bed 1661. 5. 
Malting. A layer of grain laid on the floor to 
germinate; also the floor 1615. 6. Paper 
Manuf. A board covered with felt or flannel 
on which the sheets of pulp are placed to be 
pressed 1886. 

1. I bad men schulde me myn couche make 
CHAUCER. fig. A c. whereupon to rest a searching 
and restless spirit BACON. 2. A dog-otter. .rushed 
from his c. among the roots MEDWIN. Comb. c.- 
bed, -bedstead, a c. used as a bed. 

Couch (kautf, kutf) sb.* 1578. [var. of 
QurrTCH.] A species of grass, Triticum repens, 
with long creeping root-stalks ; usu. €.- grass. 
Also applied to other creeping grasses. 
Henoe Cou'chy a. full of c.-grass. 

Couch (kautf), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. coucher = 
L. collocare lay in its place, lodge; see CoL- 
LOCATE.] 

I. trans. 1. To cause to lie down, to lay 
down; to put to bed; also refl. Obs. exc. in 
pa. pple. = Laid on, or as on, a couch. Also 
Jig. t2. To cause to lie close; in pa. pple. 
prostrated, cowering —1725. +3. To lay 
(things); to set, bed, overlay, etc. —1794. 4. 
tTo lay, overlay, inlay, spread, set with (of). 
Chiefly in pa. pple. -1611. b. To embroider 
with gold thread or the like laid flat. Also 
absol. ME. 5. Malting. To spread (grain) on 
a floor to germinate 1562. 6. Paper Manuf. 
To lay (a sheet of pulp) upon a felt to be 
pressed 1751. 7, To lower (a spear, etc.) to 
the position of attack ; to level as a gun 1470. 
8. To lay down, lower, depress (a part of the 
body, etc.) 1011. 9. Surg. To remove (a 
cataract) by depressing the opaque crystalline 
lens with a needle, until it lies below the axis 
of vision. Also fo c. the eye or a person. 1601. 
+10. To place in a lodging; pass. to be 
lodged or located —1690. +11. To hide, 
conceal -1814. f 12. To collocate, comprise 
-1729. 13. To put together (words, etc.); to 
put into words 1529; to express in an obscure 
or veiled way 1563. Also ttransf. 

1. Thou look'st sunk-eyed; go c. thy head 
Marston. The Hind. .Then couched her self 
securely by his side DRYDEN. 3. I c. it. .with all. . 
humilitie at her Majesties. .feete 1589. 4. b. A 
cloth of Tars, Cowched of perlys whyte CHAUCER. 
7. A brauer Souldier neuer couched Launce 
1 Hen. VI, mi. ii. 134, 8. Some six or eight thorns, 
some erect, others couched 1753. 11. C. thee 
midway on the wold Scorr. 13. The words 
wherein the question. .is couched HOBBES. 

II. intr. (Now chiefly of beasts.) 1. To lie; 
esp. to lie at rest or in sleep ME. 2. To crouch, 
cower; fto stoop under a burden; fto bow 
in obeisance; fig. to submit, suceumb ME. 
Also tlransf. of plants, etc. 3. To lie in 
ambush, to lurk 1583. 4. Of leaves, ete. : To 
lie in a heap for decomposition, etc. 1770. 

1. The deep that coucheth beneath Deut. 33:13. 
2. An aged Squire. .'That seemd to c. under his 
shield SPENSER. 3. Bertram couches in the brake 
and fern, Hiding his face SCOTT. 

Hence Cou'ching vòl. sb. the action of the vb. ; 
(Embroidery) couched work; also attrib, 

Couchancy (kau'tfănsi). 1695. [f. COUCH- 
ANT; see -ANCY.] Law. The fact of being 
couchant; see next. var. Cou'chance. 

Couchant (kautfánt), a. 1496. [-(O)Fr. 
couchant, pres. pple. of coucher ; see COUCH v., 
-ANT.] 1, Lying down; couching; esp. of an 
animal. 2. Her. Of an animal : ‘Lying on his 
belly, but with his head lifted up’ 1766. t3. 
Bending down, crouching (rare) —1706. + 4. 
Lurking (lit. and fig.) —1720. 

1. C. and levant: lying down and rising up; said 
of cattle in permanent occupation of pasture. 2. 
His crest was covered with a c. Hownd SPENSER. 

|| Couché (kuje), a. 1727. [Fr.; pa. pple. of 
coucher Coucou v.] Of a shield: Suspended by 
the sinister corner so as to hang slanting. Of 
& chevron: Borne sideways. 

|| Couchee (kwfe). Rarely coucher. 1676. 
[- Fr. couché, var. of coucher lying down, 
going to bed (subst. use of coucher infin.). 
Ct. LEVEE sb.*] An evening reception. 

Royal Drawing-rooms, Levees, Couchees CAR- 
LYLE. 
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Coucher' (kautfoj). ME. fapp. -AFr. 
*coucheour, f. couche; see COUCH sb.!, -OUR, 
-ER*; cf. Fr. coucheur *a coucher' (Cotgr.).] 
1. One lying down; in Sc. a poltroon. 2. One 
who couches or crouches. BROWNING. t3. A 
large book, e.g. a breviary such as lay per- 
manently on a desk or table —1559. +4. A 
resident factor in a foreign place —1706. 
Comb. t c.-book, a large cartulary. 

Cou'cher*, 1751. [In mod.Fr. coucheur, 
(etymol. — prec.) and couchart.] Paper Manuf. 
One who or that which couches pulp to be 
pressed. 

Couéism (küez'm). 1922. (f. name of 
Emile Coué, French psychologist + -1sM.] 
Systematic auto-suggestion, usu. of a san- 
guine kind. 

Cougar (kigüz) Also couguar (kü-gwaz). 
1774. [- Fr. cougar (Buffon) — Marcgrat's 
name cuguacu ara, repr. Guarani guacu ara.) 
A large feline quadruped (Felis concolor); also 
called puma, catamount, red tiger, American 
lion, mountain lion, etc. 

Cough (kòf), sb. ME. [f. COUGH v.; cf. 
laugh.) 1. A diseased condition of the re- 
spiratory organs manifesting itself in fits of 
coughing. (Till 1600 usually called the 
cough; a cough is a specific attack.) 2. A 
single act of coughing; a violent expulsion of 
air from the lungs with the characteristic 
noise 1742. 

Cough (kóf), v. [ME. cose, cowhe, f. imit. 
base *kox- repr. by OK. cohettan shout, 
(M)LG., (M)Du. kuchen cough, MHG. kiichen 
breathe, exhale (G. keuchen pant).] 1. intr. To 
expel air from the lungs with a violent effort 
and characteristic noise; usually in order to 
remove something from the air-passages. 2. 
trans. To express by coughing 1450. 

Phr. To c. out, up: to eject by coughing; 1 fig. to 
disclose. To c. down: to put down or silence a 
speaker by coughing. Hence Cou'gher. 

Could (kud), pa. t. of CAN v., q.v. 

Coulée (kule, kūlī). Also (U.S.) -ee, -ie, 
coolie, -ey. 1807. [- Fr. coulée flow, lava 
flow :— L. colare filter, strain, in Rom. flow, 
f. colum strainer.] 1. Geol. A stream of lava, 
whether molten or solidified; a lava-flow. 
1839. 2. In Western U.S. and Canada: A 
deep ravine or guleh scooped out by heavy 
floods, but dry in summer. 

| Couleur (kulör). 1783. The Fr. for 
CoLoUR. Hence c. de rose rose-colour; used in 
Eng., a. as adj. ‘rose-coloured’, ‘roseate’; b. 
as adv. ‘in a (too) rosy light’. 

|| Coulisse (kulis). 1819. [- Fr. coulisse, 
subst. use of fem. of coulis, orig. adj. sliding, 
f. couler glide; see COULÉE, CULLIS sb.*, 
PORTCULLIS.] 1. A groove in which a sluice- 
gate or the like slides up and down 1864, 2. 
One of the side scenes of the stage in a 
theatre; also the space between them, the 
wings. 

|| Couloir (kulwar) 1855. [- Fr. couloir 
colander, lobby, eto., f. couler glide, slide + 
-oir -ORY'; see COULISSE.] A steep gorge or 
gully on a mountain side. 

Up this c. we proposed to try the ascent TYNDALL 

Coulomb (kulọ-m). 1881. [After the French 
physicist, C. A. de Coulomb (1736—1800).] The 
unit of electrical quantity; the quantity of 
electricity conveyed in one second by a 
current of one ampére. (Previously called 
Weber.) 

Comb. c.-meter, a metre for measuring elec- 
tricity in coulombs. 

Coulter, colter (kō"-ltə1). [OE. culter - L. 
culler knife, ploughshare. The sp. coller is 
preferred in U.S.] The iron blade fixed in 
front of the share in a plough; it cuts the soil 
vertically. Also attrib. 

Coulterneb. 1078. [f. COULTER + NEB.] 
A local name for the Puffin, so called from 
the shape of its bill. 

Coumarin (ki-marin). 1830. [- Fr. cou- 
marine, f. coumarou = cumari, native name 
in Guiana of the Tonka bean + -IN.] Chem. 
A crystalline substance (C,H,0,), found in the 
seeds of the cumari, coumarou, or Tonka 
bean; also in melilot, woodruff, ete. Hence 
Cou-maric a., in c. acid, an acid (C,H,0;) 
obtained from coumarin; Cou-marate, a 
salt of coumaric acid. 


COUNSEL 


Council (kaw-nsil). OE. [— AFr, euncile, 
concilie — L. concilium convocation, assembly, 
meeting, f. com CON- + calare call, summon; 
In Eng. confused with conseil, later COUNSEL, 
till xvr.] d 

I. f. L. concilium. +1, gen. An assembly 
called together for any purpose, (ME. only.) 
2. spec. An assembly of ecclesiastics (with or 
without laymen) convened to regulate doc- 
trine or discipline in the church, or, earlier, 
to settle points in dispute between the 
ecclesiastical and civil powers, and variously 
qualified according to its sphere, as ccu- 
menical, general, national, patriarchal, prim- 
atial, provincial, diocesan (this = synod). 3, 
In the N.T., used as tr. Gr. avvéðpiov, Vulg. 
amoi men MEY 

- All synods and councils since the Apostles’ 
times, whether general or particular, sony ee 
many have erred Westm. Confess. Faith, 1643, 

II. f. L. consilium, Fr. conseil. An assembly 
or meeting for consultation or advice, as à 
family c., à c. of physicians ME. 

Great C. (in Eng. Hi: occas. applied to a 
Witenagemor; more often to the assemblies under 
the Norman kings of tenants-in-chief and great 
ecclesiastics, out of which the House of Lords 
originated. Cabinet C.: see CABINET, C. of War: 
a. an assembly of officers called to consult with 
the general or commanding officer, usually in an 
emergency; b. a permanent advisory committee 
on military affairs. Common C. : the administrative 
body of a corporate town or city. (In England, 
retained as a title only in the case of London.) 

III. A body of counsellors (or councillors). 
1. A body of men chosen or designated as 
permanent advisers on matters of state ME. 
2. A deliberative and adininistrative com- 
mittee, associated with the president (or 
directors) of a society or institution 1682. 

Comb.: c.-board, the table at which the coun- 
cillors sit; hence, the councillors in session; 
-book, the book in which the acts of a c. are 
registered; the register of privy-councillors; 
-chamber, -hall, -room, an apartment appro- 

riated to c.-meetings; -fire, a fire kindled by 

orth American Indians when in c.; -general, à 
general or common c.; -house, (a) a house in 
which a c. meets; in Scotland, a town-hall; (b) a 
house erected under the authority of a town or 
district council; -table = council-board; tthe 
Privy Council. 

f Courncilist. [f. prec. + -1s7.] One versed 
in the subject of Councits (sense I. 2). Mir 
TON. 


t Cou'ncillary, a. 1651. [f. as prec. + 
-ARY*,] CONSILIARY. Hobbes. 
Councillor (kau-nsiloa). ME. (alt. of 


COUNSELLOR by assim. to CoUNCIL.) An official 
member of a council. Hence Cou'ncillor- 
Shi:p, the office of a c. 

ftCo-wne, v. rare. 1627. [= med.L. 
counire, -are; see Co-, UNITE v. Cf. L. adunare 


in this sense, and ADUNATION.] (rans. To 

unite, combine —1677. 

Co-uni'te, v. 1548. [f. Co- + UNITE v.] To 
unite together (trans. and intr.) So t Co- 
uni'te pa. pple. — co-united. 

Counsel (kau:nsél) sb. [-ONr. cum, 


counseil (mod. conseil, L. consilium. con- 
sultation, plan, deliberating body, f. com 
CoN- + *sal-; see CONSUL, CONSULT. See also 
Covnctt.] 1. Interchange of opinions; con- 
sultation, deliberation. 2. Advice, direction, 
as the result of deliberation ME. 3. The 
faculty of counselling ; judgement ; prudence; 
sagacity. (arch.) ME. 4. That in which 
deliberation results; resolution, purpose; 
plan ME. t5. A secret purpose or opinion 
—1652; a secret; a confidence —1013. t6. A 
body of advisers. Now Councm, -1049; & 
counsellor —1654. 7. A body of legal advisers, 
engaged in the conduct of a cause. (Usual 
a collective pl. ; formerly treated as collectiv 
sing.) ME. b. as sing. : A single legal adviser 
1709. 

1. Who is this that darkneth counsell by words 
without knowledge Job 38:2. 2. Taak no Hatt 
of a fool CHAUCER. C. of perfection (see i d 
19:21. Evangelical counsels (Theol.): the ol i. 
tions of poverty, chastity, and obedience sale 
religious superior. 3. Job 12:13. 4. Hii. me In 
at conseyl to worry Engelond R. GLOUC. 7i n4 
c.: in private, in confidence. To keep (Tho P 
to observe secrecy (arch. and dial.). „To e E 
(own) c.: to be reticent about one's ini ji pest 
etc. 7. The second of our three C. was dn 
Pepys. King's (Queen's) C.: barristers appo! 


COUNSEL 


nomination of the lord-chancellor) c. to 


(on the m ber of this body. (Abbrev. 


the crown ; also & 
XQ, OC), ynselful a. Cownselless a. 
Counsel (kau-nsél), v. (7 (O)Fr. 
seillier i= Us consiliari, f. consilium; 


prec.) S 
; to adv) 2 
5 suggestion, etc.) ME. 


con- 
see 


counsel or advice 
jse. Also absol. 2. To recommend (a 
1 3. To consult 
= next. 


‘lling to be counselled ; to be recom- 
mended, Cou nselled, -eled ‘ppl. à, determined ; 
recommended. Counselling, -eling vbl. sb. 
giving or taking of counsel. s 

Counsellor, -elor (kau-nsélea). (ME. con- 
geiler, conseilour — (O)Fr. conseiller —— L. con- 
siliarius (see -ARY 1) and conseillour, -eur, 
repr. L. consilialor (see -OR 2).] 1. One who 
counsels; an advi ‘Also fig. 2. An official 
counsellor. (In this sense now spelt COUN- 
mor q.v) 3. (More fully ¢.-at-law.) One 
whose profession is to give legal advice to 
clients, and conduct their cases in court; à 
barrister or advocate. arch. in Eng. use. 
1581. 

1, Wyse conseylyrs and polytyke men STARKEY 
3. Good Counsellors lacke no C ents Meas. for M. 
q ii, 109, Hence Cou nsellorshi:p, the office of 
c; formerly = COUNCILLORSHIP. 

unt (kaunt) sb.' ME. 
counte (mod. comple reckoning, conte tale) :— 
late L. computus calculation, f. compulare 
Count v.) 1. The action of counting; à com- 


[- OFr. conte, 


putation. 2. The result of reckoning; the 
reckoning; the sum total 1483 A reckon- 
ing as to money or property ; fig. reckoning: 


(cf. Account sb.) ME. 4. Estimation; the 
act or way of estimating; regard, notice (ef. 
‘Account sb.) 1475. 5. Law. Each particular 
charge in a declaration or indictment; also, 
in à real action, the whole declaration 1588. 

1, Infinite. because. .out of all c. Two Gent. YI. 
1 62, Phr. To Put one out of c. To keep (lose) c. 
2. Very near double the c. SWI 3. Look, Stew- 
ard, to your compt 1610. fig. When we shall meete 
at compt, This looke of thine will hurle my Soule 
from Heauen Oth. V. il. 273. 4. They make no 
counte of generall councels ASCHAM. 

Count (kaunt), sb.* 1553. [- OFr. conte 
(mod. comte) += L. comes, comit- companion, 
overseer, attendant, etc., (late L. occupant 
of a state office, as e.g. in comes littoris 
Saronici Count of the Saxon shore); f. com 
Cox- + pa. ppl. stem it- of ire go.] A foreign 
title of nobility, corresponding to the English 
EARL. 
count Palatine; orig. in the later Roman Em- 
uw a count (comes) attached to the imperial 
I. RAS) and having supreme judicial authority in 

ain causes; thence, under the German Em- 
m etc., a count having supreme jurisdiction 
ind pets in Eng. Hist. = Earl Palatine, the 
Bee ER r of a county palatine, now applied to 
arl of Chester, and Duke of Lancaster, 


ép e are attached to the crown. See 


Comb, C.-bishop, a bishop holdi tl 
pare dignity of count; peri E 
unt (kaunt) v. ME. [- OFr. counter, 
UA een ae (mod. compter reckon, 
CouPurE,) - i= L. computare calculate; see 

I. trans. 1. To tell over one by one, so as to 
oaan the number of individuals in a col- 
a n. to number; to reckon up; also, to 
p r the numerals one, two, three, etc., as 
3. e To include in the reckoning 1526. 
mae 5 ay reckon, hold (a thing) to be (so 
a values + 4. To reckon, esteem (at such 
Ra „tto hold of account ME. t5. To 
rs or impute fo 1701. t 6. To tell, relate 

1. Then must I c. my gai 

: .my gaines SHAKS. Phr. To c. 
FM to c. and take out (from a stock), to c. so as to 
tust the stock. To c. out the House (of Com- 
Qut) to bring the sitting to an end by pointing 
pre, o he Speaker that the number of members 
D is less than forty, the number required to 


m: > 
to ds ^; also to c. out a measure, etc., i.e 
th y this means. 3. Coumptynge all fyshe 


at cometh to tl 5 
TEN i he net 1546. I c. you for a fool 
wag Sron, 5. Abram beleued the Lorde, and y! 
DALE Gen. ee him for righteousnes COVER- 
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Il. intr. 1. To reckon, make reckoning. Obs. 
exc. in To c. without one’s host. ME. Also 
with on, upon (t of). +2. To make account 
of; think (much, lightly, etc.) of 1849. 3. 
(absol. use of 1.) To ‘do sums’; to reckon 
numerically 1588. +4. Law. To plead in a 
court of law. [AFr. counter, in Law-books 
from 13th c.] —1809. 5. To admit of being 
counted 1845. b. To amount to, number 1819. 
6. To enter into the account (with compl. or 
absol.) 1857. 

1. There is less wisdom, honesty, and mercy in 
men than is counted on FULLER. 2. Two L 
it. i. 65. 3. To c. by tens 1865. 4. The plaintiff 
was said to ‘count’ when he declared . .the nature 
of his complaint, while *plead' and ‘plea’ were 
specifically used of the defendant's answer O.E.D. 
B. b. The carambole counts two 1820. 6. Many 
doubt whether good play really counts much at 
Whist PROCTOR. 

Hence Cou-ntable a. responsible ; tsensitive 
to; proper to be counted, numerable. 
Countenance (kau‘ntinins), sb. ME. [- 
AFr. c(o)untenaunce, (O)Fr. contenance bear- 
ing, behaviour, mien, contents, f. contenir 
maintain (oneself); see CONTAIN, CONTINENCE. 
The extension from ‘mien’ to ‘face’ is Eng.) 


+1. Comportment, demeanour; conduct 
1719. t2. Appearance, look; mere show 
“1837, +3. A sign, gesture —1568. 4, The 


ME. 6. Composure 
meanour as expressing good or ill will —1632. 
8. Appearance on any side; moral support 
1576. + 9. Repute in the world —1745; posi- 
tion -1784. 

4. Their countenances speak a different language 
*JUNIUS', Phr. To keep one's c. : to refrain from ex- 
pressing emotion. 5. A youth, and ruddy, and 
of a faire c. 1 Sam. 17:42. 6. T will not be put out 
of c. L.L.L. v. ii. 611. Phr. To keep (put) in c.: to 
keep from being abashed. 8. A doctrine which 
has no c. in reason or revelation PRIESTLEY. B. 
Men of c. and authority 1617, Hence Counten- 
anced ppl. a.' having à (specified) c. 

Countenance (kau-ntinüns), v. 1486. If. 
prec. sb. Cf. Fr. t contenancer. (Cotgr.).] 
+1. infr. To behave, pretend, or make (as 
if..) 1519. t 2. trans. To pretend. SPENSER. 
+ 3. To set off, grace 1603. 4. To give coun- 
tenance to; to favour, patronize, support 
1508. t5. To keep in countenance. SHARKS. 

4. To c. Burnet at the Hague MACAULAY, the 
practice 1832. 5. As from our Graues rise Vp. - 
To c. this horror Macb. YI. ii. 85. Hence Cou'n- 
tenanced ppl. a. favoured, supported. Cou'n- 
tenancer, one who supports or encourages. 

+ Counter (kauntal), sb.' ME. . 
acuntre, ACOUNTER.] ENCOUNTER, opposition 
-1591. 

Counter (kauntoz), sb." ME. [f. COUNT v. 
+ -ER; for sense 2, see (earlier) COUNTOUR.] 
1. One who counts or calculates. +2. A 
serjeant-at-law, etc. 3. An apparatus for 
keeping count of revolutions, strokes of & 
piston, etc. 1803. 

Counter (kau'nto2) sb.) ME. [-AFr. 
count(e)our, OFT. conteoir, -eor (mod. comp- 
toir) :- med.L. computatorium, f. L. com- 
putare COMPUTE; see -ER*.] 1. Anything used 
in counting or keeping count; as & piece of 
metal, ivory, or the like, used now esp. in 
games of chance, etc. Also, applied to the 

f ‘men’ used in chess, draughts, 


‘pieces’ or 
etc. 2. An imitation coin; & token; money 
+3. A table or 


nerally (contempl.) 1526. 

desk for counting money —1587. 4. A banker's 
table; also, the table in a shop on which the 
js counted out 
1688. +5.A counting-house —1809. + 6. The 
court or hall of justice of a mayor —1734. 7. 
The prison attached to such a city court; 
the name of certain prisons for debtors (see 


MPTER). Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 
o se ‘comes the wooll too ?. .I cannot do't 


z used. .as signs substituted for 
at a card-table $55 py. The noblest aims and lives 


ve ters on her board J. R. 
Siver, IS aS DOW à c., but the body of the current 
Silver, Dera. 4. In fair days he would take some 
£40 over the c. 1889. 

Counter (kawntea), gb. 1575. [- COUNTER 
a. or adv. ; the origin of senses3 and 4isunkn.] 
1. Hunting. The opposite direction to that 
taken by the game; see COUNTER adv. 2. The 
contrary 1871. 3. That part of a horse's 
breast which lies between the shoulders and 


COUNTER- 


under the neck 1678. 4. The curved part of a 
ship’s stern 1626. 

3. For he was barbed from c. to tail Scort. 4. 
The torpedo exploded under her c. 1864. 

‘Counter (kau-nto1), sb.* 1809. [- Fr. contre, 
corresp. to It. contro, subst. use of the prep. 
(seo prec..] 1. Fencing. A name applied to 
all circular parries. Called also c.-parry, 
t-parade, t-caveating parade. 2. Pugilism. 
Apoy delivered as the adversary leads off 
1861. 

Counter (kau'ntə1), sb.' 1841. [Short for 
CovxTERFORT.] Shoemaking. The piece of stiff 
leather forming the back part of a shoe or 
boot round the heel. 

Counter (kau-ntoz) sb.’ 1869. Mus. Short 
for COUNTER-TENOR ; also any voice part set in 
contrast to a principal melody. 


Counter, sb. 1881. Mining. Short for 
COUNTER-LODE. 
Counter (kauntor, a. 1596. [Arising 


chiefly from COUNTER- pref.] Acting in oppo- 
sition; lying or tending in the opposite 
direction; opposed, opposite; duplicate, 
serving as à check. Mostly attrib. 

C. orders 1780. The c. doctrine SIR W. HAMIL- 
TON, side TENNYSON, sect DE QUINCEY. A €. 
episcopate BP. WILBERFORCE. 

Counter (kau:ntoz), v.' ME. [In senses 1, 
2, aphet. f. ACOUNTER, ENCOUNTER; in later 
senses, cf. COUNTER- pref., and COUNTER sb. 
2.) tl. trans. To meet —1813. 2. trans. To 
encounter ME.; intr. (constr. with) ME. 3. 
trans. (fig.) To go counter to ME. t 4, intr. 
(fig.) To engage in contest, dispute against, 
with -1589. 5. Boxing. To strike with a 
counterblow (trans. and intr.). Also fig. 1857. 

3. To all which Matters. .his Answer countered 
every Design of the ‘Interrogations NORTH. 5. Of 
course I countered him there with tremendous 
effect HUGHES. 

+ Counter, v.* ME. [f. Fr. contre against ; 
cf. Fr. contre-chanter in same sense, and 
COUNTER sb."] Mus. To sing an accompani- 
ment to a melody or plain-song —1502. 

Counter (kawntos), adv. ME. [- OFr. 
countre :- L. contra adv. and prep. against, 
in return, Due mainly to analysis of verbs, 
eto., in COUNTER-.] 1. In the opposite direc- 
tion; back again. Also fig. +2. In full face 
1654. 3. fig. In opposition; contrary 1643. 
14. In opposite directions to each other 
-1704. 

1. Phr, To hunt, run, go c.: ie. in a direction 
opposite to that taken by the game. Haml.IV. V. 
110. 3. Let us go c. to tradition rather than to 
Scripture J. H. NEWMAN. 

Counter-, pref. [- AFr. countre-, (0)Fr. 
contre = L. contra- CoNTRA-.] Often viewed 
as an independent element, written separ- 
ately, and practically treated as an adjective; 
see COUNTER a. 

Y. verbs, as COUNTERACT, COUNTERMINE, -MURE, 
q.v. (Stress on the root-word.) 

XI. sbs. (and adjs.) 1. With sense 
action) against or in opposition’, as in c.-exercise, 
-latration (barking against), etc. 2. Done, directed, 
or acting against, in opposition to, as a rejoinder 
or reply to another thing of the same kind already 
made or in existence ; as in c.-address, -affirmation, 
etc. (Stress on the prefix.) Also with agent-nouns, 
as C.-appellant. 3. Acting in reversal of a former 
action; as in C,-REVOLUTION. 4. Reciprocal; as in 
c.-assurance, etc. 5. Opposite locally ; as C.-SEA, 
-SLOPE, -FISSURE, 4.V- 6. Crossing, making an 
angle with; asin C.-LoDE. 7. Forming the opposite 
one of two, as C.-BALANCE, -FOIL, -POISE, etc.; OF 
constituting a second thing of the same kind 
standing opposite, parallel to, or side by side with 
the original, as C-BARTH, ¢.-branch, -pillar; or 
toting the duplicate, substitute, or that which 
is the ‘second’ of another, = rear-, sub-; as in 
is ise, eto., C.-DRAIN [cf. feontre-master, a boat- 
8. Running counter (to something else) ; 
"interest, -tendency, etc. (The 
stress is usually equal.) 9. In MED com- 

gainst, ANTI-; as 
b. False, 
ANTI-!, as c.-aposlle, -taste, 

sed, reciprocal, as C.- 
ange; C.-BATTERY, ete. ; 
ete, 11. See 
Mil. Applied to works erected to 
works of the enemy; as in C.- 
13. Her. (adjs.) a. Turned in the 
in contrary directions, as 
On the two opposite 


*(actor or 


also c.-curses, 
CONTRA-. 12. 
act against the 
APPROACH, etc. 
contrary direction or 
Q.-PASSANT, -SALIENT. b. 
sides, as c.-indented, ete., C.-EMBATTLED, -FLEURY. 
c. Having the tinctures reversed, as .-ERMINE. 
d. Having two ordinaries of the same nature 


COUNTER-ACQUITTANCE 


opposite to each other, so that colour is opposed 

p eta and metal to colour: cf. rte ds 
(see COUNTERCHANGE v.), etc. 

Counter-acquittance; see COUNTER- IT. 4. 

Counteract (kauntore-kt), v. 1678. [COUN- 
TER- L] +1. To act in opposition to; to 
oppose —1832. 2. To hinder or defeat by 
contrary action 1678. 

2. Neither knowledge nor philosophy is. .suffici- 
ent to c. the effect of human frailty SIR B. BRODIE. 
Hence Countera:ctant sh.a Esa ERES agency 
or force. Countera:cter, -or. Countera‘ction, 
action in opposition to action, resistance; a 
counteracting influence or force. Countera'ctive 
a. tending to c. ; sb. a counteracting agent or force. 
Gountera:ctively adv. 

Counter-a‘gency. 1838. [COUNTER- II. 1.] 
Agency in opposition to. So Counter- 
a‘gent, a counteractant. 

Counter-approa:ch. Usu. in pl. 1678. 
[— Fr. contre-approche. See COUNTER- II. 12.] 
Mil. A work constructed by the besieged to 
check and command the works of the be- 
siegers. 

Cournter-arch, sb. 1726. [COUNTER- IT. 7.] 
2. An inverted arch opposite to another arch. 
b. An arch connecting counterforts at the 
top. Hence Counter-a'rch v. to furnish 
with a c. 

CGou'nter-attra:ction. — 1703.  [COUNTER- 
II. 2, 8.] Attraction of a contrary tendency. 
So Counter-attractive a. having counter- 
attractions. 

Counterbalance  (kau-nteibse:láns), sb. 
Also with hyphen. 1580. [COUNTER- IT. 7.] 
t 1. The opposite scale of a balance ~1581. 2. 
A weight used to balance another weight; 
spec. that used to balance the weight of a 
rotating or ascending and descending part, 
so as to make it easily moved 1611. 3. fig. A 
power which balances the effect of a con- 
trary one 1640, 

3. Freedom was in his eyes a c. to poverty, 
discord, and war 1876. 

Counterbalance (kau:ntoabiwe-láns), v. 1603. 
[CoUNTER- I.] 1. To act as a counterbalance 
to; to counterpoise. 2. fig. To neutralize the 
effeot of, by à contrary power or influence 
1636. 

2. A meeting-place to counter-balance the ale- 
house GEO. ELIOT. 

+ Cou'nterband. rare. 1611. = COUNTER- 
BOND —1678. 

+ Counter-ba'rry, a. 1611. [-(O) Fr. con- 
irebarré; see CoUNTER- II. 13d, BARRY a.] 
Her. Barry per pale counterchanged —1751. 

Cou'nter-ba:ttery. 1592. [COUNTER- II. 
1,2, 10.] t 1. A counter-attack with artillery 
—1070. Also fig. 2. A battery raised against 
another. Also fig. 1603. 

Cou'nter-beam. 1874. Printing. A beam 
connected to the platen by rods, by which 
the reciprocating motion is communicated to 
the platen. 

Cournter-bi:ll. 1598. [COUNTER- II. 2, 7.] 
fa. The counterpart or duplicate of a bill. 
b. A (parliamentary) bill forming a set-off to 
another. 

Counterblast (kau:ntoablast). 1567. [COUN- 
TER- II. 2.] a. A blast blown in opposition 
to another. b. A strong declaration against 
something. 

b. A Counterblaste to Tobacco (title) Jas. I. 

Counterblow (kau-ntorblo":), sb. 1055. 
(COUNTER- 1I. 2, 4.) A return blow; the back- 
Stroke of à rebound. 

Counterbond —(kauntoabo:nd). 1594. 
[CouNTER- II. 4.] A bond to indemnify one 
who has entered into a bond for another. 

Counter-bore, v.; see COUNTER- I. 

Cournter-brace, sb. 1823. [COUNTER- II. 2, 
5.] a. A brace which counteracts the strain of 
another brace. b. Naut. The lee-brace of the 
fore-topsail-yard, when in tacking it is 
counter-braced to help to bring the ship 
round. 

Cou:nter-bra:ce, v. 1867. [COUNTER I.] 
Naut. To brace the head-yards one way, and 
the after-yards another, so that the sails 
counteract each other. 

T Cou'nterbuff, sb. 1575. [CouNTER- IT. 2, 
10.] 1. A blow in return or in the contrary 
direction —1641. 2. A rebuff —1678. 3. An en- 
counter 1656. Hence Cou'nterbuff v. arch., 
to give a c. to. 
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Counter-carte [f. COUNTER sb.5 + CARTE?.] 
(Fencing); see COUNTER sb.* 

+ Cou'nter-cast. [CouNTER- II. 1.] An 
antagonistic artifice. SPENSER. 

f Cournter-ca:ster. [COUNTER sb.?1.] One 
who reckons with counters; ‘a word of con- 
tempt for an arithmetician’ (J.). Oth. 1. i. 31. 

t Cou'nterchan£e, sb. 1579. [— Fr. contre- 
change — It. contracambio ; see COUNTER II. 2, 
4, 10.] 1. Exchange —1706 ; equivalent return 
—1601. 2. Transposition —1022. 

Counterchange (kau:ntoz,tfé/-nds), v. 1598. 
[- Fr. contrechanger; see COUNTER- I.] f 1. 
trans. To exchange —1646. 2. To change to 
the opposite (position, state, quality); to 
transpose 1613. 3. Her. To interchange or 
reverse the tinctures; íransf. and fig. to 
chequer 1614. 

2. When they are counterchanged the Ranter be- 
comes an Hypocrite, and the Hypocrite an able 
Ranter S. BUTLER. 3. Witch-elms that c. the floor 
Of this flat lawn with dusk and bright TENNYSON. 
So Cou:ntercha:nged ppl. a. Her. Of a charge: 
pee the tinctures reversed ; transmuted ; also 

nsf. 

Countercharge (kau:ntoz,tf:1d3), sb. 1706. 
ICouNTER- II. 2.] A charge brought in oppo- 
sition to another, or against the accuser. So 
Cou:ntercha'rge v. 1611. a. To bring a 
charge against. tb. To oppose with a 
contrary charge. c. To charge contrariwise. 

Cou'ntercharm, cownter-cha:rm, sb. 
1601. [COUNTER- II. 2, 9.] A counteracting 
charm. So Cou:ntercha‘rm v. to neutralize 
the effect of a charm upon; to affect with an 
opposing charm. 

Countercheck, counter-check (kau:ntoa- 
itfek), sb. 1559. [CoUNTER- II. 1, 2.] t 1. A 
check in return for another —1706. 2. A check 
that arrests the course of anything 1595. 3. A 
check that controls a check 1832. 

1. If againe, it was not well cut, he wold say, 
TE : this is call'd the counter-checke quarrelsome 

HAKS. 


Countercheck (kau:nter,tfe-k), v. 1587. 
[CoUNTER- I.] +1. trans. To check in reply 
to a check or rebuke, or in opposition —1598. 
2. To arrest by counteraction 1590. 

Counter-che-vroned, counter-che'v- 
rony, a. 1727. [COUNTER- II. 13 d.] Her. Of 
& shield : Chevrony and divided pale-wise, the 
half chevrons being of alternate tinctures. 

Cou'nter-clai:m, cou-nterclaim, sb. 1876. 
[CoUNTER- II. 2.] A claim set up against an- 
other, or against the plaintiff. So Cou:nter- 
claim, cou'nterclai:m v. trans., to claim 
as against a prior claim, or against the 
plaintiff; also absol. 

Cou:nter-clo'Ckwise, a. and adv. 1888. 
[tCounter prep.] In a direction counter to 
that of the movement of the hands of a 
clock. 

Counter-co‘loured, ppl. a. 1572. [Coun- 
TER- II. 13d.) Her. Having the opposite 
parts of different tinctures; counterchanged. 

Counter-compony (kau-nterkémpé"-ni), a. 
1610. [CoUNTER- II. 13d, see COMPONÉ, 
ComPpony.] Her. Composed of two conjoined 
rows of squares of alternate tinctures. var. 
t Counter-compo:ned ppl. a. 

Counter-cou'chant, -courant (Her.); see 
COUNTER- II. 13 à, COUCHANT, COURANT a. 

Cou'nter-cu:rrent, sb. 1684. [f. COUNTER- 
TI. 2, 5.] An opposite current. So Counter- 
current a. running counter. 

Cou'nter-deed. 1727. [Counrrr- IT. 2.] 
Law. A secret writing or a private act, which 
annuls or alters some more publie act. 

Cou:nter-disenga-ge, v. 1889. [f. COUN- 
TER- I, after Fr. contre-dégager.] Fencing. To 
disengage at the same time as the adversary. 

t Cou:nterdisti-nct, a. 1662. [app. after 
It. contradistinto.] — CONTRADISTINCT —1680. 
So t Cou:nterdisti'nction, t Cou:nter- 
distinguish v. 

Counter-drain. 1842. [COUNTER- II. 7.] 
A drain parallel to a canal or embanked 
watercourse, for collecting and passing on 
the soakage water. 

f Counter-draw', v. 1727. [CoUuNTER- I.] 
To copy a design, etc., by means of oiled 
paper or other transparent material. 

Cownter-earth. 1857. [COUNTER- II. 7: a 
tr. of Gr. dvrx&o».] An opposite or secondary 


COUNTERFLEURY 


Earth, in the Pythagorean system; cf, ANTI- 
CHTHON. 

Cou:nter-emba'ttled, ppl. a. 1803. [CouN- 
TER- II. 13b.] Her. Of an ordinary: Em- 
battled on opposite sides. 

Counter-embowed (Her.); see Counter- 
II. 13 b, EMBOW. 

Cou-nter-e:rmine. 1797. [CouNTER- IT, 
13c.] Her. The reverse of ermine; = ER- 
MINES. 

Cournter-e:vidence. 1665. [COUNTER IT, 
2.) | Evidence tending to rebut other evi- 
dence. 

Counter-exte:nsion. 1860. [CouNTER- IT, 
5.] Surg. The pulling or holding of the upper 
part of a limb, ete., towards the trunk, while 
extension js practised on the lower part. So 
Cou:nter-exte'nd v. 1656, 

Counter-faced  (Her.) = COUNTE R-FESSED 

Cou'nter-fa:ller. 1836. [COUNTER- IL. 7.] 
Spinning. In a mule, a wire which passes 
beneath the yarns, when pressed down by the 
faller-wire, so as to keep the tension uniform, 
Also attrib. 

f Cownterfei:sance. 1500. [~ OFr. con- 
trefaisance, 1. contrefaire COUNTERFEIT v. ; see 
-ANCE.] The action of counterfeiting; deceit, 
dissimulation, fraud, imposture —1656. 

Counterfeit (kau-ntozfit, -fit), a. (pa. pple.) 
and sb. ME. [~ OFr. countrefet, -fait (mod, 
contrefait), pa. pple. of contrefaire - Rom, 
(med.L.) contrafacere (cl. late L. contrafactio 
contrast), f. contra COUNTER- + facere make.) 

f A. as pa. pple. Forged —1631; made to & 
pattern —1547; disguised CAXTON. 

B. adj. 1. Made in imitation of something 
else, ‘imitation’; spurious, sham, base (esp. 
of coin) 1449; of writings: Forged ME, 2, Of 
things immaterial: Pretended, false ME.; 
tdisguised Swrrr. 3. Of persons ; Sham 158 
tfalse, deceitful —1732. t4. Deformed -1575, 
15. Represented in a picture (or transf. in 
writing); portrayed —1838. 

1. A Bait, which. . proves but a c. Fly BOYLE, 2. 
These C. Terrours often grow. .to be Real 1718. 


3. This counterfeight Hı Jt HALL, Fabulous or 
BERKEL! 5. Haml, mi. iv. 54. 


Hence Cou'nterfeit -ly adv., -ness. 

C. sb. 1. A false or spurious imitation ME; a 
forgery 1013. t 2. One who pretends to be 
another; a pretender, an imposter 1708. 3. 
+A representation in painting, sculpture, 
etc.; an image, portrait —1843; fig. a copy 
(arch.) 1587. t 4. A misshapen person ~1578, 

1. Neuer call a true peece of Gold a C. 1 Hen. IV, 

a fals counterfel 
of that impartial and Godlike vertue MIT. 3. 
What finde I here? Faire Portias c. Merch. V. 
m. ii. 115. 

Counterfeit (kau-ntoxfit, -i), v. ME. [- 
AFr. countrefeter, f. countrefet pa. pple.; see 
prec.] 1. (rans. To make an imitation of, 
imitate (with intent to deceive); to forge. 
+ 2. To disguise, falsify —1722. 3. To put on 
(with intent to deceive) the appearance of; 
to feign, simulate ME. t 4. To pretend to be 
(a person, etc.); to personate —1622. 5, inir. 
To feign, practise dec ME. 6. trans, To 
take, receive, or have the appearance of; to 
imitate, resemble, be like. (Without implying 
deceit.) ME. 17. To copy, make a copy of 
-1621. +8. To depict, delineate, portray 
—1060. 

1. To c. a seal THIRLWALL, coins JEVONS, M 
voice MILT., a Letter 1726, a certificate 181p, 
2. I counterfeited my voice DE Fox, 3. To 52 
smiling welcome BP. HALL, death CARLYLE, X 
Are you not mad indeed, or do you but c. Twel. W 
Tv. ii. 122. 6, Where glowing embers through 
room Teach light to c. a gloom MILTON. aie 

Hence Cournterfeiter, one who makes frau ne 
lent imitations; spec. a coiner; a dissembler 5 
imitator (without deceit). ae 

Cou:nter-fe'ssed, ppl. a. 1486. (COURSES 
II. 13 d.) Her. Barry and divided pale-wis s 
the half bars being of alternate tinctures. 
var. Counter-fe'ssy a. ES 

Cou'nter-fi:ssure. 1656. [COUNTER- ond 
Surg. ^ fracture of the skull occurring T 
site the place where a blow was received 


Counterfleury, -flory feats Et 
-flo*-ri), a. 1572. [CoUNTER- II. ch side se 


an ordinary: Having flowers on an 
opposite each other in pairs. So CO! 
flow'ered ppl. a. 


unter- 


cOUNTERF OIL 


il (kau:ntoatoil). 1706. [CouN- 
coun? pro TUN complementary part of a 
Bat cheque, receipt, oF the like, con- 
taining the particulars of the principal part, 
to be retained bY the person who gives out 
that part. {2 = COUNTERSTOCK —1708. 
Cou:nter-fo:rce, cou'nterforce. 1609. 
[COUNTER- II.1,2.] A force acting in opposi- 


(kau:ntoztörat). 1590. [= Fr, 

fort (OFr. fore)» f. OFr. contreforcier 
EL ttress.] 1. ‘Arch. and Fortif. A butt- 
t and strengthen & wall or 
terrace. 2. transf. A lateral spur of a moun- 
tain 1847. t3. A fort raised by the besiegers. 


Cownter-gau£e, sb. Also -gage, -guage 
(a mere blunder). 1727. [COUNTER- IL. 7.] 
*An adjustable, double-pointed gage for 
transferring the measurement of a mortise to 
the end of à stick where a tenon is to be made, 
or vice versa’ (Knight). 

Cournter-gea:r. [COUNTER- IL. 7. The 
driving gear whence power is communicated 
by a belt, etc., to ihe separate machine 
driven by it. 

Cou'nter-gua:rd, cou'nterguard, sb. 1523. 
[- Fr. contregarde ; see COUNTER- 1I. 7,12.] t 1. 
An extra guard to check another, or to bea 
reserve -1051. t2. Fortif. ‘A narrow de- 
tached rampart, placed immediately in front 
of an important work, to protect it from be- 
ing breached’ (Stocqueler) 1591. 3. Part of à 
sword-hilt 1874. So + Countergua:rd v. to 
guard against (danger); to safeguard. 

Counter-he:m, sb. 1882. [COUNTER- II. 
7.) Needlework. A hem parallel and opposite 
toa first hern. So Counter-hem v. 

Counter-indica:tion CONTRA-INDICA- 
TION. 

Cournter-i:nfluence, sb. 1834. [COUNTER- 
IL 2.) An influence in the opposite direction. 
8o t Cou:nter-i-nfluence v. to affect with a 
counter-influence —1681. 


Counter-interroga'tion. 1808. [COUN- 
TER- II, 2.] Cross-examination. 
Coumnter-irritant. 1854. [COUNTER- II. 


2.] Med. An appliance used to produce irrita- 
tion of the surface of the body, in order to 
counteract disease of more deeply-seated or 
distant parts. So Counter-i‘rritate v.; 
-irrita‘tion, irritation artifically produced 
in order to counteract the action of disease. 
Cou'nter-jumper. collog. 1841. [f. COUN- 
TER sb.3] lil. One who jumps over a counter; 
"used contemptuously of à shopman. 
Cownter-lath, sb. 1659. (COUNTER- II. 6, 
7.] Roofing. A lath placed by eye between 
every two gauged ones. 
Fil Cou'nter-le:tter. 1603. [CounTER- IT. 2.1 
i A letter of reply. 2. A letter countermand- 
g a letter; a counter-deed —1818. 
Micunter-iode, [CouwrER- IL. 6; cf. 
Erin ‘ining. A lode running across & 
gucounterly, a. and adv. 1486. [f. COUN- 
Ps os adv. + -LY.] Her. adj. Of the shield, 
ae ivided into two parts of different tinc- 
Gu =1586, adv. In a way that is counter to 
r her; counterwise —1688. 
erman: (kau:ntorméen). 1853. lf. 
(bg 8b.*] A shopman who serves at the 
jCountermand (kau:nteama-nd), v. ME. 
EUM T contremander — med.L. contraman- 
andy r contra CONTRA- + mandare com- 
soe de To command the opposite of; to 
inh on eod by a contrary command. Also 
ota Gut ol. +2. To command in reversal 
Hack syle command —1568. 3. To order 
+5. To - 4. To revoke an order for 1552. 
dts counter to —1662; to forbid —1058; 
1. To reat -1711; to control —1654. 
1077.3. Gone his will to day, and c. it to morrow 
d wa eg E 
i a ALL. Hence 
ALDEA ndable a, that can be counter- 


(Countermand (kauntorma-nd), sb. 1548. 
yes SUEODHEnand. D. ooniventanden ; see prec.] 
inga ntrary command revoking or annull- 

Previous one. 2. Law. An act that makes 


Yoid somethi 
ing previousl: n 
T3. A. prohibition —1689. ly executed 1628. 
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1. Haue you no c. for Claudio yet? But he must 
die to morrow ? Meas. for M. 1v. ii. 95. 

Countermarch (kaw-ntemma:it)), sb. 1598. 
[CouxTER- II. 5.] 1. A march back. Also fig. 
12. Mil. An evolution by which the front and 
rear, or the right and left file, of a body of 
cavalry or infantry change places, the 
original order of the files being retained —1884. 

Countermarch (kauntezmü:t/), v. 1625. 
[COUNTER- I.; cf. prec.] 1. intr. To march 
back 1644. 2. Mil. To execute a counter- 
march (sense 2) 1625. 3. trans. To cause to 
countermarch 1658. 

2. The Regiment in Line is required to c. on its 
centre 1832. Hence Cou'ntermarther. 

Countermark (kauntomnüik), sb. 1502. 
(— Fr. contremarque ; cf. COUNTER- IL. 7.] 1. 
An additional mark put on something that 
has been marked before, for greater security, 
etc. t2. A mark, letter, etc., on a plan, 
corresponding to one in a description 1665. 
3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth of 
horses that have outgrown the natural mark, 
to disguise their age 1727. 

1. In goldsmiths works, ete. the counter-mark is 
the mark, or punchion, of the hall, or company, 
to shew the metal is standard, added to that oí 
the artificer 1727. So Cou:nterma'rk v. to fur- 
nish with a c. 

+ Cou'nter-marque. 1502. [CoUNTER- II. 
2.] Reprisals against Letters of Marque -1155. 
So t Counter-mart (in same sense). 

Countermine (kauntoumoin), sb. 1548. 
[CouwrER- II. 2, 12. Cf. Fr. contremine (XVI), 
It. contramina (XV).] 1. Mil, A mine or 
subterranean excavation made by the de- 
fenders of a fortress, to intercept a mine made 
by the besiegers. b. A submarine mine sunk 
where it may explode the enemy’s mines by 
the concussion of its explosion 1880. 2. fig. A 
plot designed to frustrate another 1570. 

2. With secret countermines and open weapons 
of Law 1611. 

Cou:ntermi'ne, v. 1580. [f. prec.; cf. Fr. 
contreminer, It. contraminare, Sp. ra- 
minar.) 1. Milintr. To make a countermine 
1583; trans. to make à countermine against 
1684; in naval war: To lay down counter- 
mines 1880. 2. fig. To defeat by à counterplot 
1580. { Erron. for countermure 1592. 

2. Gods countermining of Hamans plot 1649. 

Cownter-mo:tion. 1606. {Counter- II. 
2,5.] 1. Motion in the opposite direction. 2. 
A motion or resolution contrary to one 
already proposed 1893. 

Counter-move. 1858. [COUNTER- Il. 2] 
A move in opposition to another. (Orig. @ 
term of chess.) So ‘Cou:nter-mo:vement, 
a movement in opposition. 

Countermure (kau:ntoxmiü*g), sb. 1524. 

—(O)Fr. contremur, f. contre = COUNTER II. 
7 + mur wall] Mil. A wall raised within 
(or outside) another wall for additional de- 
fence or to assist the besiegers. Also fig. 
Hence Cou:ntermu're v. to defend with a c. ; 
intr. to raise a C. 

Counter-naiant, a. 
13 a, NAIANT. 

t Counternatural, a. 1666. rare. = CON- 
TRANATURAL. 

Counter-nebulé, a. Her.; see COUNTER- 1. 
13 b, NEBULE. 

Cou-nter-o:pening. 1611. [COUNTER- II. 
5.] An opening opposite another. 

* Cou'nterpace. 1580. [CovNTER- II. 5.] 
1. A movement in a contrary direction. 2. A 
step against sometbing -1731. 

Cou'nter-pa:led, a. 1727. [CoUNTER- Il. 
13d.) Her. Of a shield: Parted into an even 
divisions pale-wise, and. divided 
fess-wise, the tinctures of the upper and 
lower halves 
Cou:nter-pa:ly- 

tCounterpane'. 1475. (app. — AFr. coun- 
trepan, f. re- + OFr. pan piece, part; 
cf. COUNTER-PAWN.] 1. Law. The counter- 
part of an indenture —1693. Also fig. 2. = 
COUNTERPART 2—4. — 70. 

1. Read, Scribe, gi’ me the Counterpaine B. 
JONS. 

Counterpane* (kau:nteapén, -pein) 1603. 
[alt., by assim. to PANE sb.', of COUNTER- 
pont sb.!] The outer covering of & bed, 
generally woven in raised figures, quilted, 
or the like; a coverlet. 


Her.; see COUNTER- II. 


COUNTERPOISE 


Ec which, a Tissue counterpoyne was cast DRAY- 

Counter-parade, -parry [f. COUNTER sb. 
-+ PARADE sb. 6, PARRY sb.] (Fencing); see 
COUNTER sb.* 

Cou'nter-paro:le. 1823. [COUNTER- Ti. 7.) 
An extra parole or password given in time of 
alarm. Cf. COUNTERSIGN sb. 

Counterpart (kau-ntospaat). 10617. |f. 
CovwTER- II. 7 + Part, after (O)Fr. contre- 
partie; see next.) 1. Law. The opposite part 
of an INDENTURE, q.v.; each of the indented 
parts in its relation to the other; esp. that 
which is not the original. t 2. gen. A dupli- 
cate or exact copy —1712. 3. fig. A person or 
thing appearing to be an exact copy of 
another 1680. 4. One of two parts which fit. 
and complete each other; a person or thing 
forming a natural complement to another 
1634. 5. Mus. A part written to accompany 
another. [CouNTER- II. 11.] 1706. Also attrib. 

1. A c. of the lease is to be executed by the lessee 
1858. 4. Oh c. Of our soft sex ; well are you made 
our lords DRYDEN. 

t Cou'nter-pa:rty. 1557. [-(O)Fr, contre- 
partie; cf. prec.] An opposite party in a law- 
suit or contest —1624. 

Cou:nter-pa'ssant, a. 1610. [CovNrTER- IT. 
13a.] Her. Passant in opposite directions. 

t Cou'nter-pawn. 1611. [f. COUNTER- IL. 4 
+ pawn but poss. — AFr. countre-pan; see 
COUNTER-PANE!.] = COUNTERPANE' l. —1634, 

Cournter-penalty. 1847. [COUNTER- II. 
2; tr. Gr. dwrrumos.] Gr. Antig. The 
penalty which an accused person who had 
been pronounced guilty suggested for him- 
self in opposition to that called for by the 


accuser. 

Cou'nterplea. 1565, [COUNTER- S a ECA 
Law. A replication to a plea or request made, 
in which arguments are advanced why the 
same should not be admitted. 

t Counterplea:d, v. ME. [7 AFr. contre- 
pleder, t. contre + pleder PLEAD.) 1. Law. 
To plead in opposition to; to make a counter- 
plea —1642. Also fig. 2. gen. To oppose in 
argument; to contradict. (ME. only.) 

Cou'nterplot, sb. 1611. (COUNTER- II. 2, 1.] 
1. A plot contrived to defeat another. t2. 
A plotting against. MORE. 

1. Plot and counter-plot, egad! SHERIDAN. 

Cournterplo:t, v. 1597. [COUNTER- I] 1. 
intr. To devise a counterplot against. 2. trans. 
To plot against; to frustrate by & counter- 
plot 1662. 

2. To c. that infamous trickster 1887. 

Counterpoint (kau:ntoipoint), sb.' 1530. 
[7 (O)Fr. contrepoint - med.L. contrapunc- 
tum, cantus conirupunctus ‘song pointed- 
against’, the accompaniment being orig. 
noted by points or pricks set against those 
of the plainsong melody. In senses 3 and 4, 
f. CoUNTER- II. 2, 5, 7.] 1. Mus. The melody 
added as accompaniment to a. given melody 
or plain-song. Also fig. 2. The art of adding. 
one or more melodies as accompaniment to & 
plain-song according to certain rules; this 
style of composition 1597. t 3. A contrary 
point (in an argument) —1626. 4. The opposite 
point; t the antithesis 1599. 

1. A rainy wind from 'twixt the trees arose, And 
sang a mournful c. to those MORRIS. 

t Counterpoint, sb.* 1450. [- OFr. con- 
trepointe, alt. of. *coutrepointe, cou(l)lepointe. 
:- med.L. culcit(r)a puncta * quilted mattress’, 
i.e. culcit(r)a cushion, mattress, and puncta, 
fem. pa. pple. of pungere prick, stab.] A 
quilted cover for & bed; a COUNTERPANE* 
-1694. 

Counterpoi'nted, -pointé, a. 1727. [- 
Fr. contrepointé, f. contre against + point 
point.] Her. Said of two chevrons in one 
escutcheon when they meet in the points. 

Counterpoise (kaw-ntexpoiz), sb. ME. [= 
OFr. countrepeis, -pois (mod. contrepoids), f. 
contre (COUNTER- II. 7) + peis, qois weight; 
see Poise sb.] 1. A weight which balances 
another weight, or establishes equilibrium 
against a force. 2. transf. and fig. That which 
serves as a counterbalance or set-off ME. 3. 
‘The state of being balanced ; equilibrium 1591. 
Also fig. 

1. These. .are of the same weight, and therefore 
a counterpoize to each other SMEATON. 2. Their 
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Second Nobles..are a Counterpoize to the 
Higher Nobility, that they grow not too Potent 
Bacon. 3. The pendulous round Earth, with 
ballanc't Aire In c. MILT. 

Counterpoise (kaunteapoiz) v. (ME. 
countrepese, -peise — tonic stem of OFr. con- 
trepeser ; see COUNTER- II. 7, POISE v. In xv— 
Xvir assim. to the sb.] 1. trans. To balance by 
a weight on the opposite side or acting in 
opposition ; to counterbalance 1566. 2. transf. 
and fig. To balance in power, quality, or 
effect ME. +3. intr. To be equiponderant 
(to, with, against) —1561. 4. trans. To bring 
into equilibrium (lit. and fig. ME. 5. To 
weigh (a thing) with, i.e. against (another) 
1685. Also absol. 

1. One shilling of siluer in those daies did counter- 
peise our common ounce 1577. 2. And passed wo 
with ioie [to] countrepese CHAUCER. 

Counterpoi'son, cou'nter-poi:son. arch. 
1548. [- Fr. contre poison; see COUNTER- II. 
8,9.] 1, Anantidote. Also fig. 2. An opposite 
Poison 1789. 

Cou'nter-po:le. 
The opposite pole. 

Counterpo'se, v. rare. = CONTRAPOSE. 

Counter-po'tent, a. (sb) 1010. [See 
Countsr- IH. 13.] Her. Of a ‘fur’ : Having the 
potents arranged as in COUNTERVAIR. 

Cournter-pre:ssure. 1651. [COUNTER- IT. 
2, 5.] Contrary pressure. 

T Cou'nter-pri:ce, 1671. [tr. Gr. dvrQwrpor 
in 1 Tim. 2:6.] A ransom —1714. 

Cou'nter-proo:f, sb. 1610. [COUNTER- II. 
7,8.] t 1. Proof to the contrary. 2. Printing. 
‘A print taken off from another fresh printed ; 
which, by being passed through the press, 
gives the figure of the former, but inverted’ 
(Chambers). So Counterpro've v. tto bring 
proof contrary to; to take a counterproof of. 

Counter-qua'rtered, a. 1562. [CouNTER- 
II. 13.] Her. 1. Of a charge: Borne counter- 
changed upon a field quarterly. 2. Of an 
escutcheon: Quarterly, with each quarter 
also quartered. var. Counter-qua‘rterly 
(in sense 2). 

Counter-raguled, -raguly, -rampant, 
Her.; see COUNTER- II. 13, RAGULY, RAMPANT. 

Cou'nter-reforma:tion. 1840. [COUNTER- 
II. 3.] Applied in Hist. to the movement in 
the Church of Rome which followed on the 
Protestant Reformation. 

Cou'nter-revolu:tion, 1793. [CovNTER- 
IL. 3.] A revolution opposed to a previous 
revolution or reversing its results. 

Counter-ripo:ste. 1889. ([- Fr. conire- 
riposte; see COUNTER sb.5] Fencing. A riposte 
delivered, still on the lunge, after parrying 
the adversary's first riposte. 

t Counter-ro:ll, sb. 1613. [- obs. Fr. 
contrerolle; see CONTROL and COUNTER- IT. 7.] 
A copy of a roll or document, kept for pu 
poses of checking 1863. So t Cou:nterro:l- 
ment, the entering in à counter-roll. 

Cou'nter-round. ! Obs. 1590. [— Fr. con- 
tre-ronde, f. contre against + ronde ROUND sb.* 
III. 4.] Mil. A patrol of officers to inspect or 
check the rounds; also concr. these officers as 
a body. 

Counter-sa'lient, a. 1610. [COUNTER- II. 
13a.) Her. Said of two animals borne as 
charges : Salient in opposite directions. 

Cou'nter-sca:le. 1645. [COUNTER- II. 7.] 
The opposite scale (of the balance); chiefly 
fig. 

Counterscarp (kau-nteisküip), sb. 1571. 
[- Fr. contrescarpe — It. contrascarpa; see 
Scanr.] Fortif. The outer wall or slope of the 
ditch which supports the covered way ; some- 
times the whole covered way with the glacis. 
Also transf. and fig. var. Counterscarf(e). 

+ Cou'nter-scu:ffle. 1628. [COUNTER- II. 
10.] A scuffle between opposing parties or 
persons —1082. 

t Cou-nter-sea:, 1599. [COUNTER- II. 2, 5.] 
A sea running against the course of a ship, 
or against another sea —1610. 

Cournter-sea:l, sb. Now Hist. 1611. [- 
OFr. contre-seel; cf. COUNTER- II.7.] A smaller 
seal impressed upon the reverse of a main 
seal for further security, or sanction, Also, 
the reverse side of a seal. Hence t Cou:nter- 
Seal v. to seal with a c. 


1839. [COUNTER- II. 5.] 
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Cou:nter-secu-re, v. 1667. [COUNTER- I.] 
1. (rans. To secure (any one) against the risk 
he incurs by becoming security for another. 
2. To give additional security to 1796. 

2. You are giving that pledge from the throne, 
and engaging parliament to c. it BURKE. So 
Cou:ntersecurity, security given in return; 
security given to any one to cover his risk in be- 
coming surety. 

Cournterse:nse. 1645. [- Fr. contresens, 
f. contre against + sens sense.] A meaning 
opposed to the true sense. 

Countershaft (kau-ntozfaft). 1864. [COUN- 
TER- II. 7.] Mech. An intermediate shaft 
driven from a main shaft for giving motion 
to a particular machine, 

Countersign (kau-ntozsein) sb. 1591. [= 
Fr. contresigne — It. contrasegno ; cf. COUNTER- 
II. 4] 1. A sign or signal used in reply to 
another sign ; spec. a private signal, usually a 
word, to be given to a soldier on guard by 
any one entitled to pass 1598. 2. — COUNTER- 
MARK. 

Countersign (kau:ntozsoin), v. 1662. [— 
Fr. contresigner; cf. COUNTER- I.] 1. trans. 
To sign opposite to, alongside of, or in addi- 
tion to, another signature; to add one’s 
signature to (a document already signed by 
another) for authentication or confirmation 
1696. Also fig. t 2. To mark with a particular 
sign for authentication, identiflcation, or 
reference —1665, 

1. Charters are signed by the king, and counter- 
signed by a secretary of state or lord chancellor 
1806. So Cou:nter-si-gnature, the action of 
countersigning. 

Countersink (kauntousigk), sb. 1810. [f. 
next.] 1. A tool for countersinking. 2. The 
conical enlargement of the upper part of a hole 
for receiving the head of a serew or bolt. 

Countersink (kau:ntousi-nk), v. Pa. t. and 
pple. -sunk. 1816. [Cf. COUNTER- IT, 7.] 1. 
trans. To enlarge the upper part of (a hole) to 
receive the head of a screw, bolt, etc.; to 
bevel the edge of a hole 1831. 2. To sink the 
head of (a screw, bolt, etc.) in à depression 
made to receive it, so that it lies flush with 
the surface. 

Counterslope, sb. 1838. (CouwTER- IT. 5.) 
1. The opposite slope of a hill, a ridge, etc. ; a 
slope in the opposite direction 1853. 2. An 
overhanging slope. So Cou:nterslo:pe v. to 
slope on the opposite side. 

Cou'nter-spe:ll. 1725. (COUNTER- II. 2, 9.] 
A spell against something ; a spell to dissolve 
another. 

Counterstand, sb. [after It. contrasto.] 
Standing against. Loner. 

Cou'nter-sta:tement; see COUNTER- IT. 2. 

Cournter-ste:p. 1720. [CovNTER- II. 2, 5.] 
A step in opposition, or in the opposite 
direction. 

f Cou'ntersto:ck. 1706. [CouwTER- IT. 7.] 
That part of a tally retained by the payee 
-1708. 

Counterstroke  (kau:ntozstró"k) 1596. 
[COUNTER- II. 1, 2, 5.] 1. A stroke given in 
return. 2. — CONTRECOUP 2. 1786. 

Cou'ntersu:bject. 1854. [COUNTER- II. 11.] 
Mus. A subordinate melody, part of a fugue, 
written against, or as accompaniment to, the 
subject and answer. 

Countersunk (kau:ntoisp:pk) 1794. [pa. 
pple. of COUNTERSINK v.] ppl. a. Of a hole: 
Cut to receive the head of a bolt, screw, etc. 
Of a bolt, screw, etc. : Sunk so as to lie flush 
with the surface. As sb. = COUNTERSINK sb. 2. 
1794. 

f Cou-ntersway, sb. [CovNTER- IT. 5.] An 
exertion of opposing force. Mirt. So t Cou:n- 
tersway- v. trans., to move forcibly to the 
opposite side; to counterweigh. 

t Cou'ntertai[|. ME. [- OFr. contretaille ; 
see COUNTER- IL 7, Tam sb. IIL] 1. 
COUNTERSTOCK -1617. var. f Cou'nterta:lly. 
2. A counter-stroke. (ME. only.) 

Phr. At the c.: in reply. 

Counter-taste; see Counrsr- II. 9. 

Counter-tendency, -term; see COUNTER-. 

Counter-te‘nor, ME. [-OFr. contre- 
teneur — It. tcontratenore ; cf. med.L. contra- 
tenens; see COUNTER- IT. 11.) Mus. 1. A part 
higher in pitch than the tenor, sung by a 
high male voice; the alto. Also fig. 2. A 
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counter-tenor voice 1771. 3, A 
such a voice 1623. Also attrib. Sneen 

Counter-ti:de. 1570. [COUNTER- IL5.] A 
tide running counter to the main current, 

Counter-tierce (Fencing); see COUNTER " D 

f Cownter-time. 1599. [tr. Fr. contre- 
temps.) 1. Fencing. A pass or thrust made at 
a wrong moment. Also fig. —1676. 2, Horse- 
manship. Interruption by a horse of the 
cadence of movement, owing to bad horse- 
manship or to unruly disposition —1730. 

Counter-trench; see COUNTER- II. 12, 

Cou:nter-tri-pping, a. 1610. [CoUNTER- 
IL 13.] Her. Said of two stags, hinds, eto. : 
Walking in opposite directions on the samo 
plane. So Cou:nter-tri-ppant. 

Cou'nter-tu:rn. 1589. [In senses 1 and 
2, tr. Gr. dynotpody; in 3 and 4, f. COUNTER- 
II. 5.] f 1. = ANTISTROPHE 1. B. JONS, t2. 
Prosody. The continued repetition of the 
same word at the end of successive clauses; 
= L. conversio. PUTTENHAM. 3, A turn in the 
contrary direction 1744. 4, An unexpected. 
development of the plot of a play at the 
climax 1651. 

Cou'nterty:pe. 1624. [Counrer- II. 2,7] 
fl. = ANTITYPE. 2. A parallel 1855. 3, An 
opposite type 1880. 

Countervail (kauntozvé'-l), v. ME. [- AFr, 
countrevaloir, repr. L. contra valére be of 
worth against; see VAIL v.) + 1. trans. To 
be equivalent to in value -1655. 2. To equal 
(arch.) 1530; tto reciprocate —1033. 3. To 
counterbalance 1547. Also fig. 4. To make up 
for ME. 5. inir. To avail against, twith, tfor 
ME.; fto vie with —1581. 

3. fig. No certificate of'a judge was allowed . „toc, 
the oath of the jury BLACKSTONE. 5. What name 
-could c, against the High Priest of Science 
BREWSTER. Hence Cou-ntervail sb, that which 
countervails, f Countervai-lable a. to be set 
against as equivalent. 

Countervair (kau:ntorvé?), sb. (a.) 1700. 
[CouNTER- II. 13.] Her. A variety of vair 
(one of the ‘furs’), in which the bells or cups 
of the same tincture are placed base to base, 
So Countervai-ry a. 

Countervalla‘tion = CoxrRAVALLATION. 

f Counterva‘lue, v. 1581. [COUNTER- I.) 
1. = COUNTERVAIL 1. ~1656. 2. intr. Of an 
accused person: To give a counter-estimate 
1832. 

Cou'nterview. 1590. [Counrer- II. 7, 8.] 
T 1. View from opposite sides —1780. 2. The 
Opposite opinion. (Better as two words.) 
1852. 

Counter-vote, etc.; see COUNTER- II. 2. 

+ Cou:nter-wai't, v. ME. [- AFr. countre- 
waiter, OFr. contreguaitier, f. contre + 
guaitier Warr, watch.) trans. To lie in wait 
against; to watch against —1002. 

Cou-nter-wall. 1836. [Counter II. 12) 
A line of wall raised against the enemy’s 
wall. 

Counterweigh —(kau:ntorwé^), v. ME. 
[COUNTER- I; cf. COUNTERPOISE v.) 1. trans. 
To weigh (things) against each other; to 
balance. (Usually fig.) 2. intr. To act as a 
counterpoise (with, against) lit. and fi. 
1523. 3. trans. To counterbalance 1825. 
Counter-weight, counterweight (kawn- 
teawé't). 1693. [COUNTER- II. 7; cf. preo.] A 
counterbalancing weight. Also fig. 
Cou:nterwhee'l, v. rare. 1059. [COUNTER- 
I.] To wheel round in the contrary direotion. 

Cou'nterwo:rk, sb. 1598. [COUNTER- II. 3 
12.] Any opposing work or operation; 
spec. in Mil. a work raised in opposition to 
those of the enemy. 

Counterwork (kau:ntoaws-ak), v. Pa. t. 
and pa. pple. -wrought or -worked. 1002. 
[CoUNTER- L] 1. intr. To work in opposition. 
2. trans. To work against; fo counteract; 
frustrate 1628. Hence Cou'nterworker, ? 
counteracter, an opponent. 

Countess (kawntés). OE. [- OFr.cuntesso 
contesse (mod. comtesse) += med.L. coa 
fem. of comes, comit-; see COUNT sb.*, -ESS ^ 
1. The wife or widow of a COUNT; in the peor 
age, the wife or widow of an EARL; also, 
lady holding a position in her own right eau 
to that of count or earl. 2. A middle size 
roofing slate 1803. 


COUNTING 


l. sb. Also compting. ME. 
+ ING!.] The action of COUNT v. 
i EIE duse an office; DOW spec. à building 
ae ice in a commercial ‘establishment, in which 
[^ ‘book-keeping, correspondence, etc., are carried 
bn called also (chiefly in U.S.) a C.-room. 
Countless (kau-ntlés), 4- [f. COUNT 
bt + -pss.] That cannot be equae. of 
"ler, less often of quantity or value. 
ne isse shall pay this comptlesse debt 


Bol tour) or: ME. [-AFe. countour 
lawyer = OFT. conteör :— L. computator (see 
COMPUTE, -OR 2.). See COUNTER sb.*] 1. Eng. 
Hisl. An accountant. (ME. only.) 2. Law. A 
Tegal pleader, or serjeant-at-law ; cf. COUNT v. 
Now Hist. ME. 

Countre-, obs. f. COUNTER-. f 

Countrified, countryfied (kv-ntrifeid), 
ppl a, 1053. [f. next + -ED'.] 1. Affected 
by or smacking of the country and its life; 
rustic, 2. Of scenery : Rural 1756. 

1, Miss Bell's a little countryfied THACKERAY. 

Countrify (ko-ntrifoi), v. If. next + -FY.] 
To make rural or rustic. 

Country (kentri. ME. [~ OFr. cunirée 
(mod, contrée) := med.L., Rom. contrata 
(Leges Sicilie), subst. use (sc. ferra land) of 
fem. of adj. meaning ‘lying opposite or facing 
one’. The original stress was on the final 
syllable, as still in ballads.) 1. An expanse of 
land; a region, district. 2. A tract or district 
having limits in relation to human occupa- 
tion, eg. owned by the same lord, or in- 
habited by people of the same race, dialect, 
occupation, etc. ME. 3. The territory or land 
of a nation ME. 4. The land of a person’s 
birth, citizenship, residence, ete. ME. 5. The 
rural districts as distinct from the town or 
towns; occas., all outside the capital 1526. 6. 
The people of a district or state; the nation 
ME. 7. Law. Applied to a jury ME. 8.Naut. 
A region of the sea; also, a station 1748. 9. 
Mining. (Cornwall.) The rock in which a 
lode of ore occurs 1674. 10. attrib. Of a 
country, district, or part of the world ; 
national, native. Usu. with a possessive or 
demonstrative. Now dial. ME. 11. Of or 
belonging to the rural districts 1525. 

1. Marie wente into monteyne contre WYOLIF. 2. 
The c. of the Mac-Gregors SCOTT. 4. To weepe 
Do his Countries Wrongs 1 Hen. IV, Iv. iil. 82. 
[od made the c., and man made the town 
te 6. And all countreys came into Egypt 
" ry for to buy corne Gen. 41:57. Phr. To 
appe or go to the e.: to appeal to the constitu- 
| s from a vote of the House of Commons: see 

PEAL v, 7. When the prisoner has. .for his trial 
RE CE DOR the country’ (which c. the jury 
BOVEY Cox. 11, A plain Cefellow TRAE Cc. 
ako gen. EN or relative of countrifled habits; 

.: €.-box, small c.-house; -dance [cf. 
ENEN DANDE], an English dance of ik or 
poc "pui spec, applied to dances in which a 
long Ii couples stand up face to face in two 
long lines, as in the Sir Roger de Coverley: -fo:lk, 
4 ee TURIN; Babe a house in the 

UR A y (Politics): a party which 
advocates the Jntereats end claims of, the c. 
C.-peo:ple ener , etc., or later of c. against town; 
078 c. genti country-folk; -sea't, the residence 
rs COUR oad nobleman; a c.-house ; -si'de, 
town, a small. the inhabitants of a tract of c.; c. 
rural district, town which forms the centre ofa 
eto, „ as dist. from a manufacturing town, 


Countryman (k»-ntrimt& 

D n. ME. 1. A 
ptu inhabitant of a country or distriot. 
ie ds comb. 2. A man of one's own coun- 
Bà dm with possessive ME. 3. One who 

La whee country; a husbandman 1577. 
Bugis ied which seiz’d no Countrymen but 
onto 8s 2, I am Welch you know, good 
d E SHAKS. So Country-wo:man. 
i mie zd Cow nt Jip), 1703. [f. COUNT 
"tnit of count, "SN 
aa his C sulks BROWNING. 
Ome, (kau-nti). ME. 
"PR. cunté, conté (mod. comté) 
dome CREAR see COUNT sb.*, -Y5.] t 1. The 
ia terri a (foreign) count —1665. 2. One of 
Treen Qu divisions of Great Britain and 
admi, mig an important unit for 
Er E judicial and political pur- 
the Dial oo, ME. In the United States, 
below th and administrative division next 
e state 1683. 3. Eng. Hist. The shire- 


[- AFr. counté, 
L. comilatus, 
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moot, shire-court, county-court ME. 4. The 
people of a county collectively; the county 
gentry or county families collectively 1647. 
5. attrib. Of a (or the) county; belonging or 
pertaining to a county 1656. 

1. County palatine: orig. the dominion of a 
count or earl palatine; in land, a c. of which 
the earl or lord had pags royal privileges, 
with exclusive civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
‘The counties palatine are now Cheshire and Lanca- 
shire. 2. Of the Old-English kingdoms several still 
survive as counties FREEMAN. 3. Shires which 
haue and vse their Counties to bee holden euery 
six weekes Act 2-3 Edw. VI, c. 25. i 

te (see 


Comb.: c. borough county 
CORPORATE ppl. a. 4); c. commissioner, (a) a 


t County*. 
AFr. counte, 
unusual retention of 
confused in form with Counry’.] = COUNT 


gb.* —1848. 

Coup (kaup), sb.' Now only Sc. ME. 
[Sense 1 -(O)Fr. coup (see Cour sb.*); re- 
maining senses from Coup v.? See COPE sb.*] 
+1. = COPE sb.* 1535. 2, A fall, upset 1535, 
3. A fault by which a coal-seam is tilted up 
1795. 4. The act of tilting rubbish from a 
cart, etc. ; also the right to do this 1887. 

Coup, coop (kip), sb. Now dial. 1582. 
[perh. the same word as COOP sb.!] A cart 
or wagon with closed sides and ends, for 
carting dung, lime, ete.; the load of such & 
cart. Comb. c.-cart (in same sense); also & 
cart with a body which can be tilted. 

|| Coup (kū), sb.* [Fr. coup blow :- med.L. 
colpus. Naturalized in late ME. in a lit. 
sense (see COUP sb.); reintroduced XVIII in & 
fig. sense as French. See Coppice.) 1. A blow 
(that one sustains) (rare) 1793. 2. A stroke, à 
move (that one makes); & ‘hit’ 17901. 3. 
Billiards. The act of holing & ball without its 
first striking another ball 1770. 4. Among N. 
American Indians: A successful stroke; esp. 
one that captures the weapon or horse of an 


Phrases. Coup d'état. (kudeta) [Fr. état state]: a 
sudden and decisive stroke of state policy ; spec. 
carried out violently 

Coup de gráce 
blow by which 
one condemned or mortally hurt is pus out of his 

. a finishing stroke. Coup de 
main (kudamien) (lit. stroke of hand]: ‘a sudden 
for the purpose of instan- 
taneously capturing à position" (Stocqueler) ; also 
transf. Coup d'œil (kuéd!y) [Fr. cil eye]: (a) A 
comprehensive glance ; a view as it strikes the eye 

ü action or faculty of 
‘ition, and 


+ Coup de soleil (kudesolé!v) 
de th 


transf. 2 
us. cowp (kaup), ?.* Sc. and n. dial. 
ME. [- ON. kaupa buy, barter; 
v. and Core v.*] t1. To buy; also fig. (ME. 
only.) 2. To exchange, barter 1610. Hence 
Couper, cowper, one who buys and sells. 

Coup, coupe (kūp), v." ME. [- Fr. couper; 
seo COPE v.” and v.*] f 1. trans. To cut, slash. 
pple.) (ME. only.) 2. Her. To 
slipped): said 
esp. ot the head or any member of an animal ; 
also of an ordinary (e.g. @ cross) having the 
extremities cut off. 

Coup (kaup), v.* Sc. ME. [prob. same as 
Core v.2] tfl. intr. To strike; to come to 
blows. (ME. only.) 2. trans. To overturn, up- 
set, tilt 1572. 3. intr. To tumble over; to 
capsize 1785. 

|| Coupé (kupe), 4. 1572. [Fr., pa. pple. of 
couper cut, f. coup Cour sb.*] Her. = Couped 
(see Cour v.*). 

|| Coupé (kupe), sb. 1834. [Fr., for carrosse 
coupé ‘cut carriage’. See prec.] 1. A short 
four-wheeled close carriage with an inside 
seat for two, and an outside seat for the 
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driver. 2. The front or after compartment of 
a continental diligence 1884; also, an end 
compartment in a railway carriage, seated on 
one side only 1853. b. A closed motor car, 
usually a two-seater 1912. 3. Dancing. — 
COUPEE, Q.V. 

Coupee (kupi-, kupi). sb. Also tcoupie, 
teoupé. 1673. [- Fr. coupé in same sense; 
see prec. and -EE! 2.] A dance step, in which 
the dancer rests on one foot and passes the 
other forward or backward, making a sort of 
salutation; hence, occas., a bow made while 
advancing. 

Why shall a man practise coupees, who only 
means to walk 1757. Hence Coupee v, intr. to 
make this movement. 

|| Coupe-gorge (kupgor3. ME. [Fr., lit, 
‘cut-throat’, in mod. use ‘cut-throat place’ 
(cf. sense 2).] +1. A cut-throat. (ME. only.) 
2. Mil. Any position so disadvantageous that 
troops occupying it must either surrender 
or be cut to pieces. Also fig. 1612. 

Couple (kv-p'l), sb. ME. [- OFr. cople. 
cuple (mod. couple) :- L. copula tie, connec- 
tion.] 1. That which unites two; esp. a brace 
or leash for hounds, ete. +2. Coupling in 
matrimony; the bond of wedlock; sexual 
union —1611. 3. Two of the same sort taken 
together; a pair, a brace; often loosely = 
two. (The pl. after a numeral is often couple.) 
ME. 4. A pair of opposite sexes; eg. à 
wedded or engaged pair ME. ; two partners in 
a dance 1759. 5. One of a pair of rafters, that 
meet at the top, and are fixed at the bottom 
by a tie; & principal rafter, a chevron ME. 
+6. = CovPLET 1 (rare) —1589. 7. Dynamics. 
A pair of equal and parallel forces acting in 
opposite directions, tending to produce & 
motion of rotation 1855. 8. Electr. A pair of 
connected plates of different metals, used for 
creating either a galvanic or à thermo-eleetric 
current 1863. 

1. Another company of houndes. .had their 
couples cast off 1602. transf. and fig. To go, hunt, 
run in couples (now often = pairs, twos). $.Ac. 
of as arrant knaues as any in Messina Much Ado 
im. v. 34. Skilfull Forresters. . Do use to say, à C. 
OF Rabbets or Conies GUILLIM. 4. A very loving 
C. STEELE. I stood two c. above her 1759. 

Couple (ko:p'D, v. ME. (- OFr. copler, 
eupler (mod. coupler) :- L. copulare COPU- 
LATE.] 1. trans. To fasten (dogs) together in 
pairs. 2. gen. To fasten or link together (prop. 
in pairs); to join or connect in any way ME. 
+3. To join in wedlock or sexual union -1754. 
4. intr. (for refl.) To pair ME. 5. To associate 
in pairs (trans. and intr.) ME. 

1. C. Clowder with the deepe-mouth'd brach 
Tam. Shr. Ind. i. 18. 2. Wo that ioynen hous to 
hous, and feeld to feeld coupleth WYCLIF Isa. 5:8. 
To c. rhimes POPE, trucks together 1864. 3. The 
"Vicar of the next village. .hath promis'd to. .c. 
vs A.Y.L. m. iii, 45. 4. Begin these wood birds 
but to c. now Mids. N. tv. i. 145. Hence Cou'pled 
ppl. a. tied, linked, or associated together in pairs. 
‘as c. columns, windows ; Her. = CONJOINED. 

+ Cou'ple-be:ggar. 1702. [f. COUPLE v. 3.] 
A disreputable priest who made it his busi- 
ness to couple beggars (see COUPLE v. 3) -1744. 

Couple-close. 1572. [app. f. Fr. couple + 
close closed, shut.) 1. Her. A diminutive of 
the chevron, having one-fourth of its breadth, 
borne in couples, and usually cotising & 
chevron. 2. A pair of rafters or couples ina 
roof. (See COUPLE sb.) 1849. 

+ Couplement (ko-p'Imént). 1548. [= OFr. 
couplement; see COUPLE V., -MENT.] 1. Union 
of pairs 1670. 2. A couple —1816. 

Coupler (k»:ploi). 1552. [f. COUPLE v. + 
-zn}.] 1. One that couples. 2. A thing that 
couples. spec. a. In an organ: A contrivance 
for connecting two manuals, or à manual with 
the pedals, or two keys an octave apart on the 
same keyboard 1668. b. The ring which slips 
upon the handle of a_pair of tongs or & 
nipping-tool 1874. So Cou'pleress (rare), a 
female c.; a bawd. 

Couplet (ko-plét). 1580. [- (O)Fr. couplet, 
dim. of couple; see COUPLE sb., -ET.] 1. A pair 
of successive lines of verse, esp. when rhym- 
ing with each other. 2. gen. A pair or couple 
1601. 3. Archit. A window of two lights 1844. 
4. Mus. Two equal notes inserted in a passage 
of triple rhythm and made to occupy the 
time of three 1876. Also attrib. 


COUPLING 


1. He [Chaucer] introduces a new metre. .now 
famous as ‘the heroic c.' SKEAT. 2. Weel whisper 
ore a C. or two of most sage sawes Twel. N. III. iv. 


Coupling (kv-plin), vòl. sb. ME. [f. COUPLE 
v. + -ING'.] 1. Joining in couples; see the 
vb. 2. Sexual union ME. 3. concr. Anything 
that couples 1549. +4, — COUPLE sb. 1. 
—1095. +5. = COUPLE sb. 5. —1011. 6. In 
Machinery, etc.: The name of various con- 
trivances for connecting parts of construc- 
tions or machinery, esp. in order to transmit 
motion ; e.g. boz c., clutch c., etc. 1814. 7. Ot 
a dog, etc.: ‘The space between the tops of 
the shoulder-blades and tops of the hip- 
joints or huckle-bones' (V. Shaw). 

Comb.: c.-box, a metal box joining the ends of 
two shafts, so that they may revolve together; 
chain, the chain which couples railway carriages, 
trucks, etc.; -pin, a pin used for coupling railway 
carriages, etc.; -pole, the pole connecting the 
fore and hind gear of a wagon; -reins, the reins 
that couple a pair of horses together; -rod, the 
rod that couples the wheels of some locomotive 
engines. 

Coupon (ki-pen, || kupon), 1892. [= Fr. 
coupon, earlier colpon piece cut off, slice 
(whence CULPON), f. colper, cowper cut; see 
COUP v.', -00N.] A separable certificate, of 
which a series are attached to, and form part 
of, certain principal certificates, in order that. 
they may be severally detached and given 
"up as required. b. A party leader's recom- 
mendation to a political candidate 1918. 

The coupons for interest annexed to any deben- 
ture shall also ass by delivery Act 37—8 Vict. c. 
385. The [railway] tickets are. .in the shape of 
small books of coupons 1864. 

|| Coupure (küpiü?-1). 1710. [Fr., f. couper 
cut; see -URE.] Mil. A ditch or trench; esp. 
one dug by the besieged for purposes of 
defence. Fortif. A passage cut through the 
glacis in the re-entrant angle of the covered 
way. 

Courage (k»'réd3), sb. ME. [-OFr. corage, 
curage (mod. courage) :- Rom. *coraticum, f. 
L. cor heart; see -AGE.] f 1. Spirit, mind, dis- 
position, nature —1659. t Applied to a person 
—16047. t2. What is in one's mind or 
thoughts; purpose; inclination —1626. +3. 
Spirit, lustiness, vigour; also fig. -1705. b. 
Wrath; c. Pride; d. Confidence, —1008. 4. 
"That quality of mind which shows itself in 
facing danger without fear; bravery, valour 
M 


E. 

1. Smale fowles maken melodie. .So priketh hem 
nature in here corages CHAUCER. 2. I'de such a c. 
to do him good Timon m1. iii. 24. 4. What man, 
corage yet Merch. V. 1v. i. 111. C. never to submit 
or yield Mint. P.L. 1. 108. Phr. Dutch c.: bravery 
induced by drinking (collog.). Hence Cou'raged 
a. having c. Cou'rageless a. without c. 

t Courage, v. 1470. [f. prec. sb.) = EN- 
COURAGE —1614, 

Courageous (kiré‘-dgos), a. ME. [- AFr. 
corageous, OFr. corageus (mod. courageux); 
see COURAGE sb., -0US.] 1. Having courage; 
brave, fearless, valiant. +2. Eager (to do 
something)  -1450. T3. Lively, lusty, 
vigorous —1577. 

1. Bee thou strong, and very c. Josh. 1:7. Hence 
Coura-geous-ly adv., -ness. 

Courant, a. and sb.* 1601. [- Fr. courant, 
pres. pple. of courir run; see -ANT.] adj. 
TfRunning; in Her. applied to figures of 
animals represented as running 1727. f sb. 
A running-string. P. HOLLAND. 

Courant (kure-nt), sb.* 1621. [Fr. courant, 
Subst. use of pres. pple.; see prec. Of. 
Coranto*.] f 1. ? An express —1727. 2. A 
paper containing news. (Now only in names 
of newspapers.) 1621. 

Courant, sb.*; see COURANTE. 

Courante, courant (kuwrant, kurant). 
1586. [- Fr. courante in same sense, lit. 
‘running (dance)’, subst. use of fem. of 
pres. pple. of courir run; cf. COURANT sb.*, 
CoRANTO'.] 1. A dance characterized by a 
running or gliding step. 2. Mus. The tune 
used for accompanying this dance, or a 
similar tune 1597. 

| Courap (kü*ráp). 1706. [- west. Ind. 
vernacular khurup a kind of herpes.] ‘Name 
given in India to cutaneous diseases attended 
with itching and eruptions’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Courbaril (kü*abüril. 1753. [Fr. cour- 
baril, f. native name.] The West Indian 
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Locust-tree; also its resin (called also 
ANIME). 

Courbash; see KOURBASH. 

t Courbe, a. ME. [-(O)Fr. courbe :- L. 
curvus bent.] Bent, crooked —1579. 

Her necke is short her shulders c. GOWER. So 
T Courbe sb. (see CURB sb.). 

t Courbe, courb, v. ME. [-(OJ)Fr. cour- 
ber :— L. curvare ; see CURVE v., CURB v.!] intr. 
To curve, bend, bow —1602. Also trans. 1814. 

I courbed on my knees and cryed hir of grace 
LANGL. 

|| Courbette (kurbe-t). 1648. [Fr.] = CUR- 
VET. 

Courche, Courchie, obs. ff. CURCH. 

Courier (kurior kü*rio). ME. [- Fr. 
teourier, (also mod. courrier) — It. corriere 
(med.L. currerius), f. corre :- L. currere run. 
In sense 1 fcur(r)our (XIV-XVII) — OFT. coreor 
(mod. coureur) :- Rom. *curritor, -ór-.] 1. A 
running messenger; one sent in haste. t2. 
Mil. A light horseman acting as scout or 
skirmisher. Cf. AVANT-COURIER. —1603. 3. 
A travelling servant, having the duty of 
making all the arrangements connected with 
the journey 1770. 4. A title of newspapers 
1798. 

1. He delyuerd his letter to a courrour CAXTON. 

|| Courlan (kurlan). [Fr. - S. Amer. name.] 
A S. Amer. bird of the genus Aramus, related 
to the Rails. (Dicts.) 

Course (k61s), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. cours i= 
L. cursus, f. curs-, pa. ppl. stem of currere 
run; reinforced xv by (O)Fr. course :- Rom. 
*cursa, subst. use of corresp. fem. form of pa. 
pple.) t1. The action of running; a run; a 
gallop —1687. 2. Onward movement in a 
particular path ME. 3. A race (arch.) 1489. 
+4. Violent motion; impetus. (ME. only.) 
5. The charge of combatants in battle or 
tournament; onset; encounter (Hist.) ME. 
t6. A raid —1678. 7. The action or practice of 
coursing (see COURSE v. 1) ME. t 8. Running 
(of liquids); flow, flux -1665. 9. Faculty 
of running, flowing, passing current, ete. 
ME.; teurrency (of money, ete.) —1512. 10. 
The line, path, or way, along which anything 
runs or travels ME. 11.(Naul.) The direction 
in which, or point of the compass towards 
which, a ship sails 1553; pl. points of the 
compass 1610. 12. fig. The continuous process 
(of time), succession (of events); progress on- 
ward or through successive stages ME. 13. 
Habitual or ordinary manner of procedure; 
way, custom, practice ME. 14. A line of 
(personal) action, way of acting 1583. 15. A 
Planned series of actions or proceedings: as 
of diet, etc. 1005. 16. Each of the successive 
parts or members of a series ME. 17. pl. The 
menses 1563. 18. A row, range, or layer; 
spec. in Building, a continuous layer of 
stones, brick, or timber, of the same height 
throughout, in a wall, the face of a building, 
etc.; also, a row of slates, tiles, or shingles 
1624; in Mining, a layer or lode of ore, etc. 
1778. 19. t (One's) turn —1665; one of several 
sets of persons appointed to serve in their 
turn 1535. 20. Naut. Each of the sails 
attached to the lower yards of a ship; now 
esp. the fore-sail (fore-c.) and main-sail 
(main-c.) 1515. 

2. To slacken one's c. JOHNSON. 5. We ran our c., 
my charger fell ScoTT. 9. Pray for vs, that the 
word of the Lord may haue free c, 2 Thess. 3:1. 
10. The c. of a ship 1665, of the Adige 1757. The 
round c. at Newmarket 1766. 11. We sette owre 
c. south and by East EDEN. Set her two courses 
off to Sea againe, lay her off Temp. I. i. 53. 12. 
The yeare hath runne his c. 1576. 13. Phr. C. of 
nature: the natural order. C. of Exchange: see 
EXCHANGE sb. The law must take its c. ‘JUNIUS’. 
14. Our wisest c. DISRAELI. Legal and moderate 
Courses MACAULAY. Evil courses 1684. 15. A c. 
of study and exercise GIBBON. A long c. of 
centuries 1828. The four-field or Norfolk c. 1844. 
16. A dinner of many courses O. W. HOLMES. A 
severe c. of the gout H. WALPOLE. Beare-like I 
must fight the c. (i.e. the successive attacks of 
dogs, a certain number at a time) Macb. v. vii. 2. 
19. À certaine priest, named Zacharias, of the c. 
of Abia Luke 1:5. 

Prepositional Phrases. In course. +a. In turn. 
b. In the regular order. c. Naturally; — of c. 
(Now vulgar. In course of: in process of. Of 
course. a. adjectival. Customary; natural, to 
be expected. b. advb. In ordinary or due course. 
c. Hence: Naturally ; obviously. 


^c 


COURT 


Course (k6*1s), v. 1400. [f. COURSE sb. in 
various senses.] 1. To hunt (game) with 
hounds; spec. to hunt (hares) with grey- 
hounds, by sight 1550. Also absol. 2, trang 
To chase, pursue 1586. 13. To persecute 
=1600. t4. To chase with blows; hence, to 
thrash -1611. 5. infr. To run, to run as in a 
race, to career; also transf. of liquids, etc. 
1533; tfig. -1734. Also trans. To run over 
or along 1789. 6. intr. To steer or direct one's 
course 1555. +7. intr. To run a course (see 
COURSE sb. 5), SPENSER. 8. causal. To exer- 
cise in running 1568. 

2. The big round teares Cours'd one another 
downe his innocent nose In pitteous chase A.F L 
u, i. 39. 5. Coursing like a colt across its lawns 
W. Irving. In thoughtless gaiety I coursed the 
plain Worpsw. 8. The greyhound ye desired to 
€. WoLcor. 

Coursed (kó?1st), ppl. a. 1740. 1. [f. prec. 
+ -ED'.] Chased, spec. as a hare by grey- 
hounds. 2. [f. the sb.] Of masonry: Laid in 
courses 1851. 

Courser'(kóv1so1). 1600. [orig. repr, OFr, 
courseur: later, prob. f. COURSE v. or sb. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who or a dog which courses 
(see COURSE v.) 1600. t2. Oxford Univ. A 
disputant in the schools —1088. 3. A building 
stone used in forming a course 1885, 

Courser* (kó*so1). ME. [- OFr. corsier 
(mod. coursier) :- Rom. *cursarius, f. cur- 
sus COURSE 8b.; see -ER*.] 1. orig. A charger 
(see COURSE sb. 5); since 17th c.: A racer. 
Now poet. or rhet. 2. A stallion. Now Sc. 
1483. 

1. A thousand coursers fleeter than the wind 
Youne. 

Courser? (k6°-1sex). 1766. [app. a mod. 
formation from late L. cursorius ‘adapted for 
running' used subst. as a generic name.] 
Zool. A bird of the genus Cursorius, noted 
for swift running ; esp C. isabellinus. 

Coursey, -ie, var. of Coursy. 

Coursing (k6*asin), vbl. sb. 1538. [f. 
COURSE v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of COURSE 
v. 1568. 2. spec. The sport of chasing hares, 
etc., with greyhounds, by sight 1538. t3. 
Oxford Univ. The opposing of a thesis in the 
Schools —1683. 

f Cou'rsy, -sey. Also -sie. 1611. [- Fr. 
teoursie, corsie (Xvi; now coursier) -= It. 
corsia, f. corso COURSE sb.] A raised passage 
from prow to poop of a galley over the row- 
ing benches —1093. 

Court (kózt), sb.* (ME. curt, court — AFr. 
curt, OFr. cort (mod. cour):- Rom. *curle, 


earlier *corle (- L. cohors, cohort-) yard, 
enclosure, (enclosed) crowd, retinue; 800 
ConoRT.] 


I. 1. A clear space enclosed by walls or sur- 
rounded by buildings; a yard, a court-yard. 
Also, a section of the area of a museum, or 
thelike. At Cambridge, a college quadrangle. 
ME. t2. A large building or set of buildings 
standing in a court-yard; a large house or 
castle. In early times = Bury sb. 1887. 3. 
In a town: A confined space opening off & 
street, and built around with houses 1687. 4. 
An enclosed quadrangular area, uncovered 
or covered, with a smooth level floor, for 
playing tennis, rackets, or fives; the plot of 
ground marked out for lawn-tennis; also 
each subdivision of such a plot 1519. 

1. Esther. stood in the inner c. of the kings 
house Esther 5:1. My soule..fainteth for the 
courts of the Lord (i.e. the enclosures constituting 
the temple area round the Pinus on Moyne 
Moriah) Ps, 84:2. 2. This Nutwell C. (whic 
signifies a Mansion-house in a Seigniory) RISpor 

II. 1. The place where a sovereign (or d 
dignitary) resides and holds state, attended 
by his retinue ME. 2. The establishment and 
surroundings of a sovereign with his oot 
cillors and retinue ME. b. without artic 
(at c., to c., eté.), including place, persons 
and proceedings. Cf. aí church, etc. ME. e 
The body of courtiers collectively. (Conson 
as pl.) ME. 4. The sovereign witl es 
ministers and councillors. (Construed 
sing.) ME. R 

D Courts and Palaces he also Reigns ES 
P.L.1. 497. 2. When the C. lay at Windsor d 
W. 11. ii. 62. The court's a school, indeed BEAUM- 
& Fr. 4. The affaires of the French c. 1651. at 

TII. An assembly held by the sovereign 
his residence OE. 
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Arthar, „Held [A 
TE P puri of judicature, of law, or of 
nistration. 1. ‘Applied to Parliament. 
Ct. Sp. Cortes. 1450. 2. An assembly of judges 
persons legally appointed and 
to hear and determine 


as tribunal d de 
any cause, civil, ecclesiastical, military, Or 


at old Caerleon upon Usk 


Bo DE. formerly administered by judges who 
followed the king as officers of his court; hence 
the title King's Courts (curia. regis). E 

3, The place, hall or chamber in which 
‘tion is administered ME. b. without 
article (in, into, c ete.), including 
place and proceedings ME. 4. A session of & 
judicial assembly ME. 5. An assembly of the 
qualified. members of a company or corpora- 
tion, or of the council thereof 1527. 6. Hom- 
age such as is offered at court; attention or 
courtship to one whose favour is sought : in 
phr, to make or pay (one's) c. to = COURT v. 2, 
3, 1590, 

1.A Prayer for the High ©. of Parliament Bk. 
Com. Prayer. 2. Supreme C.: the highest c. of a 
country or state. €. of record; one *where the 
acts and judicial proceedings are enrolled in parch- 
ment for a perpetual memorial’ (Blackstone). 
C. of ADMIRALTY, ARCHES, CHANCERY, COMMON 
puris, EQUITY, PROBATE, ete, : see those words. 
C. of Claims :a c. in which claims are adjudicated 
on; in U.S., a c. sitting at Washington for the 
investigation of claims against the government. 
C. of Conscience or of Requests: a small debt 
cs c: of conscience (fig.), conscience as a moral 
tribunal. 3. Go one and cal the Tew into the C. 
Merch. V. 1v. i. 14. b. The case was settled out of 
€, (mod,). Phr. Out of c.: said of a plaintiff who 
has forfeited his claim to be heard; now mostly 

. 6 Flatter me, make thy ¢., and say it did 

RYDEN. 

V. alirib. a. Of or belonging to a royal court 
d b. Of or belonging to a court of law 

Comb.: c.-almanac, an annual handbook of 
royal families and their courts; -calendar = 
court-almanac; -card, var. of COAT-CARD, d Yes. 
apicture-card; c, circular, a daily record of the 
doings of the C., published in the newspapers; 
-craft, the art required or practised at ©.; -day, 
Wise ‘on which a c. (legal, royal, ete.) is held: 
“fool, «jester, a jester kept for the amusement 
oa prince and his c.; -guide, a directory con- 

ining the names and addresses of the nobility 
[^ foty; -hand, the handwriting in use in the 

b ish daw-courts from the 16th c. to 1731; 
p: nds, ‘domains or lands kept in the lord's hands 
Rens his family’ (Wharton); -man, a courtier; 
jS, marshal, the marshal of a prince’s house- 
iov -newsman, a person appointed to furnish 
Ew of the doings of the C.; -party, a party 
H TN advocates the interests of the C.; -room, 
a room in which a e. is regularly held; -Suit, (a) à 
penne erred at C. ; (b) a suit worn at C., c.-dress; 
Pd a light sword worn as part of a man's 
Hence Cowrtless a, without a ¢.; without 


courtliy y " 
n irent rtlet. Cou'rtlike, cou'rt-like 


f Court, sb. 
71703. 


jes (nat), v. 1515. [After Ot. corleare 
iiser), 5d leggiare), OFr. courtoyer (later cour- 
SA. . cori COURT sb.!] + L. intr. To be or 
ride at court -1568, 2. trans. To pay 
cae attention to 1590. 3, To pay 
ae attention to, woo (with a view to 
du EOS (Now homely; also poet.) 1580. 
tals UN . Also fig. and transf. 4. To entice 
VM VR out of, etc. 1602. 5. To seek to 
2. To Moses to affect (a thing) 1571. 
absol. See id kings, or c. the great, GOLDSM. 
97. fg. RD they kisse and c. Tam. Shr. IV. 
Wat 5. Sull road sheets c. the breeze MOTHER- 
Eno Go ylla never courted popularity FROUDE. 
ne Wrter, one who courts. 
is Tote (kurtag, k6*-1tédg). 1835. [Fr.] 
Gods RAGE. So f|| Courtagie, 1682. 
iones Da ron. 1542. [- AFr, court baron, 
The i de baroun; AL. curia baronis.] 
manor ‘and y of the freehold tenants of a 
his a the presidency of the lord or 
Che eee see CHRISTIAN a. 
cabinet Su board. 1592. A movable 
GRP to display plate, etc. —1821. 
(mur qistomary; = CUSTOMARY court. 
JH NORD 1797. The dress worn by 
Occasioni attend at Court, and on other state 
5. So + Court-dresser. 


1576. Some kind of cart 
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Courteous (k6*-atyes, kp-atyes), a. ME. 
{- OFr. corteis, curteis (mod. courtois) :- Rom. 
*cortensis, f. *corle COURT sb." + -ensis -ESE. 
The suffix -EOUS replaced -eis XVI.) a- Having 
such manners as befit the court of à prince; 
graciously polite and respectful in dealing 
with others; kind and complaisant. b. As & 
formula of address; orig. to superiors = 
Gracious (arch.) ME. Also transf. 

A good man, sage, curtois, and valyaunt CAXTON. 
transf. This is call’d the retort c. A.Y.L. V. iv. 75. 
Hence Cou-rteous-ly adv., -ness. 

+Courtepy. ME. [- MDu. korte pie, 
i.e. korte short + pie (whence PEE sb.*) coat 
of coarse woollen stuff, now pij; cf. PEA- 
COAT, PEA-JACKET.] A short coat of coarse 
material —1483. 

A gay yeman. .He hadde vp-on a c. of grene 
CHAUCER. 

+ Courtesan, -zan, sb. 1anda. ME. [- Fr. 
courtisan —1t. cortigiano courtier, f. corte 
court.] sb. One attached to the court of & 


prince -1669. adj. The court language (of 
Italy) —1601. 
Courtesan, -zan (kó*utizen, kovat-), sb.* 


1549. [- Fr. courtisane — It. qcortigiana, fem. 
of cortigiano; see prec.) A court-mistress ; 
a prostitute. (Somewhat euphemistic.) 

Your whore is for euery rascall, but your Curti- 
zan is for your Courtier 1607. 

Courtesy (k6°-atési, kor), sb. ME. [> 
OFr. cur, co(u)rtesie (mod. courtoisie), f. 
curteis, etc. COURTEOUS; Bee -Y s, Of. CURTSY.] 
1. Courteous behaviour; graceful politeness 
or considerateness in intercourse with others; 
courteous disposition. 2. Of, by (tat) c. : by 
favour or indulgence 1587. 3. Law. A tenure 
by which a husband, after his wife's death, 
holds certain kinds of property which she has 
inherited. More fully called Courtesy (Cur- 
tesy) of England or of ‘Scotland. 1523. 4. (with 
pl.) A courteous act or expression 1450. t 5. 
The customary expression of respect by 
action or gesture, esp. to & superior —1645. 
6. = CuRTSY sb. 2. 1575. t7. 


1. A Knyght ther was..he loued chiualrie, 


Trouthe and honour fredom and curteisie CHAU- 
in court; news in the citie 


G. HERBERT, 2. C. title: a title of no legal validity 
Honour- 


dnesse to repay 
SPENSER. 5. The Elephant hath joynts, but none 


for curtesie SHAKS. 2 
Hence Courtesy v. tto treat with c.; intr. to 
make a curtsy. 
Cou'rt-house, 1483. 
courts of law are held. 
ing (South of Eng.) 1857. 
seat (see COUNTY *) 1856. 
Courtier (koratio. [ME- courteour — AFr. 
courte(ijour, for OFT. *cortoyeur, f. corloyer 
be at the court; suff. assim. to -IER, through 
-e(y)er.] 1. One who frequents the court of 
a sovereign; an attendant at court. Also 


transf. t 2. A wooer -1766. 
foxe is now asquyer and a 
False is the acu Courtier's 


1. A building in which 
2. A manorial dwell- 
3. U.S. = County 


ism, the practice or quality of a €. Cou'rtierly 
a. Cou'rtiership. Cor the manners 
of a c., or ? courtiers as à body B. JONS. 

Court leet. 1588. [See LEET sb.!] A court 
of record held periodically in a hundred, lord- 
ship, or manor, before the lord or his steward, 
and attended by the residents of the district. 
(Practically superseded.) 

Courtly (ko*-atli), a. 1450. [f. Court sb.* + 
-ty.] fi. Of or ining to the Court 
1786. 2. Having the manners or breeding 
befitting the Court; polished, of a high-bred 
courtesy 1450. 3. Of things : Elegant, refined 
1535. 4. Given to flattery ; subservient to the 
Court 1607. 

2 . VI, 1. i. 27. 2. The 

l In Cre passing fon 3. You haue too C. 

* ji. 72. 4. Truth some- 
times escapes from the most c. pens H. WALPOLE. 
Hence Cou'rtliness. S0 Cowrtly adv. 

1 Court-mantle. ME. (f. OFr. curt, cort, 
now court short (see Curt) + MANTLE.] One 
who wears a short cloak. (Surname of 


Henry IL.) -1677. 


COUSSINET 


Court martial, sb. Pl. courts martial. 
1571. [orig. martial court; see MARTIAL.] A 
judicial court, consisting of military or naval 
officers, for the trial of military or naval 
Re) or the administration of martial 

We 

Drumhead court martial: a court martial sum- 
moned round an upturned drum, for summary 
treatment of offenders during military operations. 

"Hence Court-marrtial v. collog. to try by court. 
martial. 

1 Courtnoll. 1568. [f. COURT sb.* + Nout] 
A courtier (contempt.) 1698. 

+ Court of guard. 1590. A perversion of 
CORPS DE GARDE, q.v. —1810. 

Court-plaster. 1772. [So called from be- 
ing used for the black patches formerly worn 
by ladies at Court.] Sticking-plaster made 
of silk coated with isinglass. 

Court roll. 1461. Law. The roll kept in 
connection with a manorial court, a copy of 
which constitutes the tenant's title to his 
holding. 

Courtship (k6*-at Jip). 1588. [f. Court sb.* 
+ -sHm.] t 1. Courtliness of manners -1073; 
courtesy -1719. t2. The state befitting & 
court or courtier —1630. +3, Office or position 
at court -1659. +4. Court-craft; flattery, ete. 
—1734. t5. The paying of court or courteous 
attentions -1729. 6. The paying of court to & 
woman with a view to marriage; courting 
1596. Also transf. and fig. 7. fig. Endeavour 
to win over 1727. 

1. L.L.L, V. ii. 363. 2. Rom. & Jul. n1. iii. 34. 5+ 
His C. to the common people Rich. 11, I. jv. 24. 6. 
C., and such faire ostents of loue Merch. V. II. viii. 
44. Hence + Cowrtshipment = COURTSHIP 4. 
LOVELACE. 

Cou'rt-ya:rd, cou'rtyard. 1552. An open 
area surrounded by walls or buildings within 
the precincts of a large house, castle, ete. 

|| Couscous,  couscoussou (kuskus, 
-kusu). 1600. [- Fr. couscous = Arab. kuskus, 
kuskusū — kaskasa to pound.) An African 
dish made of flour granulated, and cooked by 
steaming over the vapour of broth or meat. « 

| Couscous? (ku:skus). 1839. [Fr. cous: 
cous — Du. koeskoes — native Moluccas name. } 
A marsupial quadruped, the Spotted Phal- 
anger of the Moluccas (Cuscus maculatus). 

Cousin (k»z'n) sb. ME. [- OFr. cosin, 
cusin (mod. cousin) := L. consobrinus mother’s 
sister's child.] t 1. A collateral relative more 
distant than a brother or sister; a relative 
—1748. t b. In legal language formerly = the 
next of kin, or the person to whom one is 
next of kin. (Here = L. consanguineus.) 
—1642. 2. spec. The son or daughter of an 
uncle or aunt: = own, first, or full c., C.- 
GERMAN. (‘The strict modern sense.) ME. Also 
fig. 3. Used as a term of address by & 
sovereign of another sovereign, or a noble- 
man of the same country (in royal writs, ete. 
of earls and peers of higher rank); also 
familiarly, esp. in Cornwall ME. +4. cant, A 
trull. So C. Betty. -1863. 

1. How now brother, where is my cosen your son 
Much Ado 1. ii, 2. 2. Phr. First, second c., ete. : 
expressing the relationship of persons descended 
the same number of steps in distinct lines from 
a common ancestor; thus the children of first 
cousins are second cousins to each other; and soon. 
3. Our brother and c. the King of Scotts Epw. 1V 
in Ellis, C. of Exeter 2 Hen. VI. Iv. vili. 34. C. 
Jacky from Redruth 1880. 

Phrases : T'o call cousins : to claim kinship (with). 
$70 make a. c. of: ? to beguile. (See COZEN v.) 

Hence t Cow sin v. rare, to call c., claim kinship 
with. 1 Cou'sinage, cousinhood. Cou'siness, à 
female c. Cou*sinhood, cousins or kinsfolk collec- 
tively; the relation of being a c, or cousins. 
Cowsinly a. and adv. Cou'sinred, cousinship, 
felationship. ScorT. Cou:sinry, a body of kins: 
p Cowsinship, cousinhood ; the action proper 

ac. 

Cousin-german. Pl. cousins-german, 
+ cousin-germans, orig. -S -S. ME. [- Fr. 
cousin germain; see GERMAN d. 1] = Cousin 
sb. 2. (Now legal or techn.) Also fig. 

+ Cousin german (once) removed: = ‘first cousin 
once removed’, ie. first cousin's child or vice 
versa. 

| Coussinet (kusinet, or as Fr. kusing). 
1876. [Fr. dim. of coussin. cushion.] Archit. a. 
* A stone placed upon the impost of a pier for 
receiving the first stone of an arch.’ b. ‘The 


COUTEAU 


part of the Ionic capital between the abacus 
and quarter round, which serves to form the 
volute.’ GwiLT. 

|| Couteau (kuto). 1677. [Fr.:- OFr. coutel; 
see next.) A large knife worn as a weapon. 
Couteau de chasse (Fr.): a hunting-knife. 

t Coutel. 1047. [— OFr. cotel, coutel (mod. 
couteau) :- L. cultellus knife.] ‘A short knife 
or dagger in use during the Middle Ages" 
(Fairholt) —1654. 

Couter, cooter (kü-to1). slang. 1846. [perh. 
f. Danubian-Gipsy cuta gold coin.] A sove- 


reign. 

Couth (kip). Now Sc. [OK. cid, pa. pple. 
of the vb. cunnan CAN; see UNCOUTH.] t1. 
pa, pple. Known —1613. +2. adj. Known; 
well known, familiar 1557. + 3. Acquainted 
(with, of, or dative) 1450. 4, Kind, agreeable. 
Sc. ME. 5. Snug, cosy. Sc. 1749. Hence 
t Couth adv. clearly; familiarly. Cou'thie 
a. Sc. (in senses 4, 5). 

Couth(e, obs. f. could, pa. t. of CAN v.* 

Coutil (kutil). Also coutelle, -ille. 1853. 
[- Fr. coutil (kuti) quilt.] A close-woven sort 
of canvas, used in stay-making, etc. 

|| Couvade (kuva-d). 1865. [Fr., f. couver 
hatch. See next.) Tylor'sname for the ‘man- 
childbed' attributed to some primitive races, 
and the customs according to which, on the 
birth of a child, the man is put to bed, and 
treated as if he were physically affected by 
the birth. 

t Couve, cove, v. [- Fr. couver hatch i= D. 
cubare lie down.] To incubate, hatch. 
P. HOLLAND. vars. t Cou'vey, covie v. 

Couvre-feu; see CURFEW. 

Cove (kó"v) sb.' [OE. cofa chamber = 
MLG. cove, MHG. kobe (G. koben) stable, 
pigsty, ON. kofi hut, shed :- Gmc. *kubon.] 

t 1. In OE.: A small chamber, cell, etc. 2. 
A hollow in a rock; a cave, cavern, den (Sc. 
and n.) OE. 3. A recess in the steep flank 
of a mountain. In U.S. occas. — gap, pass. 
1805. 4. A small bay, creek, or inlet 1590. 
Also transf. 5. Archit. A concave arch or 
vault; an arched moulding running along the 
projecting member of a structure; esp. the 
concave arch of a ceiling 1511. 

3. It was a c., a huge recess That keeps till June, 
December's snow WORDSW. 4. We run our vessel 
into a little c. DE For. Comb, c.-plane, a plane 
for cutting coved surfaces. 

Cove (kó"v), sb.* slang. 1567. [orig. thieves’ 
cant, perh. identical with Sc. cofe chapman, 
pedlar, Cf. the origin of CHAP sb.*, CUss.] A 
fellow, chap, customer; occas. = Boss sb.* 

eA a gentry c. here, Is the top of the shire 


Cove (kó"v), v. 1631. [f. Cove sb.'] fl. 
intr. To shelter in a cove. 2. trans. To arch 
or vault; esp. to arch (a ceiling) at its junc- 
tion with the wall 1756; to incline inwards 
(the sides of a fireplace) 1838. 

2. The mosques. are rounded into domes and 
coved roofs 1779. 

Cove, var. of COUVE v.; obs. f. COVEY sb." 

Covelline, covellite (kove-loin, -oit). 1850. 
[f. Covelli, an Italian mineralogist + -INE5, 
"ITE! 2b.] Min. A native indigo-blue sul- 
phide of copper; often called blue or indigo 
copper. var. Cove'llinite. 

Coven, covin (ko-vén). Se. 1500. [var. of 
covent CONVENT.] A gathering ; esp. of witches; 
cf. CONVENT. 

f Co'venable, a. ME. [-AFr., OFr. 
covenable, early var. of convenable, whence 
CONVENABLE a.!] 1. Suitable —1028; consis- 
tent. ME. only. 2. Of persons: Seemly, 
comely. Cf. proper. —1523. 

1. Withouten c. cause 1400. Hence t Co'ven- 
ableness (rare) t Covena'blete, fitness; an 
opportunity. + Co-venably adv. 

f Co'venance. 1475. [-OFr. covenance, 
now convenance; see CONVENANCE.] Agree- 
ment, covenant, convention —1500. 

Covenant (ko:vínànt) sb. ME. [-OFr. 
covenant (later and mod. convenant), subst. 
use of pres. pple. of co(n)venir agree; see 
CONVENE, -ANT.] 1. A mutual agreement 
between two or more persons to do or refrain 
from doing certain acts; sometimes, the 
undertaking of one of the parties. (Now 
mainly legal or theological) t2. A vow. 
CHAUCER. f3. Each of the terms of an agree- 
ment —1614. 4, Law. A formal agreement; 
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esp. in Eng. Law, a promise or contract under 
seal ME.; a particular clause of such à con- 
tract 1611. +5. The matter agreed upon, 
undertaken, or promised, as covenanted 
duty, wages, etc. —1590. +6. Security. MIL- 
TON. 7. Theol. Applied to engagements 
entered into by and with the Divine Being, 
as revealed in the Sciptures, etc. ME.; hence 
occas. — Dispensation 1818. 8. Eccl. Hist. The 
name given esp. to the Solemn League and C. 
entered into in 1643 by the Scottish Presby- 
terians for the defence and furtherance of 
their ecclesiastical polity. (See also COVEN- 
ANTER 2.) 1638. Also attrib. 

1. They made couenaunt that they sholde sle 
him CAXTON. 4. Leases..declared void for non- 
fulfilment of covenants 1872. 7. And makes a C. 
never to destroy The Earth again by flood MILT. 
P.L. X1. 892. Books of the Old and the New C.: the 
O. and N. Testament, belonging to the Mosaic and 
Christian dispensations respectively. C. of Works, 
C. of Grace: the two relations subsisting between 
God and man, before and since the Fall. Baptism 
implieth a c. or league between God and man 
HOOKER. 8. Church C.: the agreement subscribed 
by the members of a Congregational Church in 
order to constitute themselves a distinct religious 


society. 
Hence Covena:ntal a. of or pertaining to a c. 


Covenant (ko-vinünt), v. ME. [f. the sb.] 
1. intr. To enter into a covenant ; to contract. 
2. trans. To agree or subscribe to by covenant 
ME. 3. To stipulate 1577. 

1. They couenanted with him for thirtie pieces of 
siluer Matt. 26:15. 2. Nothing is covenanted as to 
any remainder GROTE. Hence Cov:enantee’, the 
person to whom a promise by covenant is made. 
Co'venanto:r, the party by whom the obligation 
expressed in the covenant is to be performed. 

Covenanted (kv-vinántéd), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED'.] 1646. 1. Secured by covenant, as 
c. grace, mercies (Theol.) 1651. 2. Bound by a 
covenant 1646. 3. Hist. Having subscribed 
the Covenant; see COVENANT sb. 8. 1660. 4. 
I.C.S. Applied to the regular members of the 
service who used to enter into a covenant 
with the East India Company, and do so 
now with the Secretary of State for India 
1757. 

Covenanter (kr-vinüntoi). 1638. [f. as 
prec. + -ER'.] 1. gen. One who enters into a 
covenant 1643. 2. Sc. Hist. A subscriber or 
adherent of the National Covenant signed 
28 Feb. 1638, or of the Solemn League and 
Covenant of 1643. (In Scotland pronounced 
covena-nter.) 

t Covent. Early f. Convent, surviving in 
Covent Garden, etc. 

Co'ven-tree, covin-tree. Sc. 1823. [f. 
Coven.) A large tree in front of old Scottish 
mansion-houses, where the laird met his 
guests or assembled his retainers. 

Coventry (ke-véntri, kv-v-). An ancient 
town in Warwickshire. 

Phr. To send (a person) to C. : torefuse to associate 
or have intercourse with him. [See CLARENDON 
Hist. Reb. vi. § 83. 

Comb.: t C. Bells = Campanula medium; also 
called C. Rapes: cf. CANTERBURY BELL. tC. 
blue, a kind of blue thread made at C., and used 
for embroidery ; also simply Coventry. 

Cover (kw'vo), v.! ME. [- OFr. cuvrir, 
covrir (mod. couvrir) := L. cooperire, f. co- 
CON- + operire cover.) 

I. 1. trans. To overlay, overspread with 
something so as to hide or protect. 2. To put 
a covering on ME. 3. To clothe; to put on 
head-covering; to wrap, wrap up, invest ME. 
Also fig. and transf. 4. To serve as a cover- 
ing to ME.; to strew, occupy ME. 5. Of a 
stallion : To copulate with (the mare); rarely 
of other animals. Also absol. and casually 
1535. + Of a bird: To sit upon (eggs) -1711. 

2. To c. a saucepan SOYER, a roof 1872, a table 
GRAFTON, a surface with a design JEVONS. Phr. 
To c. his feet (a Hebraism): to ease himself. 3. 
For whan I was a cold thou couerdest me CAXTON. 
C. thy head. .Nay prethee be couer'd A.Y.L. v. 
i. 18. 4. Feldes..coueryd with deed men LD. 
BERNERS. 

II. 1. To shield, protect, shelter. Also fig. 
ME. 2. To screen from view; to conceal ME. 
3. To c. (with a gun, ete.): to present a gun 
at (something) so as to have it directly in the 
line of fire 1687. 4. Mil. To stand in line with 
from a point of sight 1796. 5. Cricket. To take 
up such a position behind (another man) as to 
be able to stop the balls missed by him 1840. 


COVERLET 


1. To c. a march 1684, a retreat 1758, That the 
flag should c. the merchandise ALISON. 2. There 
is nothing couered that shall not be reueiled 
Matt, 10:26. Frank laughed to c. his anxiety 
1883. 

III. 1. To be extensive enough to include 
1793. 2. To extend over, be co-extensive with, 
occupy 1862. Also fig. 3. To pass over 
(ground); to get over (a given distance) 1818, 
4. To be sufficient to defray (a charge), or to 
meet (a liability); to compensate (a loss or 
risk); to protect by insurance or the like 
1828; absol. to provide cover; to insure one- 
self 1882, 

2. This [remark] covers the ground 1887, The 
loan was covered many times over 1890. 4, A 
small charge. .to c. the trouble and risk JEVONS, 
Phr. To c. short sales, or shorts (Stock Exch.): to 
buy in shares sold short (i.e. without being held 
by the seller), in order to make delivery, or to 
guard against loss. To c. into the Treasury (U.8.): 
to transfer the amount into the Treasury. 

t Co'ver, v.* ME. [Aphetio f. acover to re- 
cover; but influenced by OFT. covrer, couvrer 
to get, acquire; cf. Fr. re-couvrer, L. recuper- 
are.) 1. trans. To get, gain, attain -1477, 2, 
trans. To recover. (ME. only.) Also refl. 3. 
intr. (for refl.) To recover; to be relieved 
-1768. 

Cover (kn'voz), sb.' ME. [f. COVER v.t, or 
partly variant of COVERT sb.) 1. That which 
covers: anything that is put or laid over, 
or that overlies or overspreads an object, so 
as to hide, shelter, or enclose it; spec. a lid, 
the boards of a book, an envelope, à wrapper, 
etc. 2. A shelter, a hiding-place ME.; fig. a 
cloak, screen, disguise, pretence 1599, 3. 
Hunling. Woods, undergrowth, and bushes, 
that serve to shelter game, etc. 1719. 4. 
Comm. Funds adequate to meet a liability or 
secure against loss 1883. 5. [after Fr. couvert.] 
The utensils laid for each person's use at 
table; the plate, napkin, knife, fork, spoon, 
etc. 1612. 

1. [Her Waggon] Couer Rom. d: Jul. 1. iv. 60. 
Bound up in Past-Board Covers HEARNE. Direct 
to me. .under c. to Alice JANE AUSTEN. 2, Wise- 
dome..was vnto them for a couer by day Wisd, 
10:17, Under c. of the woods 1794. 3. A c, that 
is full of foxes P. BECKFORD. 5. Covers were laid 
for four THACKERAY. 

Comb.: c.-cloth, a cloth used as a covering; 
lass, spec. a slip of glass used to cover a micro- 
scopical preparation; -shooting, shooting in a 
€.; -side, the side of a fox-c., where the hunters 
congregate. 

|| Cover (kp-voa), sb.* 1709. (repr. Welsh 
cyfair.) The ordinary measure of land in 8. 
Wales, being $ of an imperial acre. 

t Co'verchief. ME. [- OFr. cuevre-chief, 
mod. couvre-chef; see Cover v.', CHIEF sb.) 
Earlier f. KERCHIEF, q.v. 1603. 

Covercle (k»:voxk', sb. ME. [-OFr. 
covercle (mod. couvercle) = L. cooperculum, f. 
cooperire cover.] t 1. A cover, a lid 1488. 2. 
Nat. Hisl. An OPERCULUM (rare) 1682. 

Covered (k»:voad), ppl. a. 1463. [f. COVER 
sb.'and v.' + -ED.] 1. Having a cover, cover- 
ing, or lid. t2. Hidden; ambiguous ~1681. 
3. Covered with undergrowth. Now only 
in comb., as moss-c., etc. 1632. 4, Closed in 
overhead 1667. 5. Having one's hat on 1009. 
6. Sheltered, protected, screened; spec. in 
Fortif. c.-way (formerly covert-way; see 
COVERT a.); see quots. 1685. 

4. They walked about in the c. court. Toran 
6. The Covered way is a space of about 30 fest 
broad, extending round the counterscarp of tl d 
ditch, being covered by a parapet. .with a ban. 
quette A. GRIFFITHS. 7 

Coverer (kn:voroi) ME. [f. COVER v. di 
-ER'.] One who or that which covers. 

Covering (kv-vorin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 08 
prec. + -ING'.] 1. The action of COVER, ^ 
2. That which covers or serves to cover; 
cover ME. 

2. Thicke cloudes are a c. to him that he seeth 
not Job 22:14. The geologist..finds its 50 d'a 
composed of rocks 1854. Comb. c.-board m 
PLANESHEAR. So Co-vering ppl. a. (eee its 
sent with another document and indicating 
contents). lite - 

Coverlet (kv-vodlét). [ME. coverled, fore 
AFr. covrelet, -lit, f. covre- pres. stem of ae 
covrir Cover + lit bed.] 1. The SPP d 
covering of a bed; à counterpane. 2. tre 
A covering of any kind 1551. Also fig. 


COVER-POINT 


pitwene hir shete and hir couerlyte of hir bede 
1440. var. Co'verli: l. 
Co:ver-poiint. 1850 0 
Ud 1, Cricket. A fielder who stands behind, 
and a little to the bowler's side of, point; also, 
his position in the field. 2. Lacrosse. A player 
Who stands just in front of point. 
Co-versed (ko*ve-ast), d. 1706. [See Co- 
pref.) Trig. In Co-versed sine : the versed sine 
of the complement of an angle (see VERSED). 
Cover-shame. 1629. Something used to 
conceal shame. b. The shrub Savin, used to 
procure abortion. 
Co'ver-slut. 1639. Something worn to 
cover sluttishness, an apron or pinafore. 
Covert (ko-vozt), a. (pa. pple.) ME. [- OFr. 
covert (mod. couvert), pa. pple. of couvrir 
Cover v. *] 1. lit. Covered, hidden; sheltered. 
Now rare. 2. fig. Concealed, secret; dis- 
guised ME. t3. Secretive; sly —1073. b. Of 
words: Of hidden meaning. Now rare. ME. 
4. Law. Said of a married woman : Under the 
cover, authority, or protection of her hus- 


C. way (Fortif.): = 
COVERED way. 2. threat 1874, glance 
DiokgNS, 3. Under c. and indifferent words 
BACON, Hence Co'vert-ly adv., -ness. 

Covert (kn:voxt), sb. ME. [- OFr. covert 
(mod. couvert), subst. use of masc. pa. pple. 
of covrir COVER v.!] 1. gen. A covering. 2. = 
COVER sb. 2. ME. 3. = COVER sb.'3. 1494. 4. 
Ornith. in pl. Feathers that cover the bases of 
the wing and tail feathers of a bird 1774. 

1. What c. dare eclipse thy face G. HERBERT. 2. 
Holes and Coverts Ray. 3. Like a Deere. .to the 
C. doth himselfe betake DRAYTON. Phr, tUnder 
€. (Law) = Under COVERTURE. 

Covvert-ba‘ron, a. (sb.) 1512. [- AFr. cou- 
verle baroun, orig. coverle de barum.) adj. 
Covert a, 4. sb. The condition of a feme 
covert, So + Covert-feme (joc.) DRYDEN. 
Coverture (ko:voztiü). ME. [-OFr. 
coverture (mod. couverture) :- Rom. *cooper- 
lura; seo -URE.] 1. Anything used to cover; 
covering 1450. +2. A coverlet —1697. 3. 
Shelter; refuge. Also fig. 1450. 4. Disguise, 
veil. Also fig. ME. 5. Law. The condition 
of a feme covert (see COVERT a. 4) 1542. 

1. Couches. with their rich covertures RAWLIN- 
SON, The waggon's c. E. B. BROWNING. 4. The 
specious Mantle, and couerture of Religion 1625. 
Covet (kv-vét), v. (ME. cuveite, coveite 
ZOFr. cw, coveitier (mod. convoiter) += Rom. 
Rta a f. cupiditas CuPrprrY.] 1, trans. 

desire; esp. to desire eagerly, long for. 
ae fi. t2. To desire with concupiscence 

Mu 3. To desire culpably; to long for 
i is another's). (The ordinary sense.) 

E. Also absol. t 4. intr. To lust; also with 
Ter ui l. 

» Though thou gold coveyte ME. b i- 
quud best gifts 1 Cor. 12 n. 3. moe shale not 
ARE dij neighbours house Exod. 20:17. Hence 

Goreti le a. greatly desirable. Go'veter. 
PAA arch. ME. [- OFr. coveitise (mod. 
pdb alt., with suffix-change, from 
an M covoitié += L, cupiditas, -tat- CUPID- 
m) Ls Inordinate desire; lust. t2. spec. 

ordinate desire of wealth, or of what is 
another's 1652. "^ 

t Co'vetiveness. 
“IVE + -NESS.] 
-1827. 
pao vetous (ko-vétos) a. ME. [- OFr. covet- 
ps mod, convoileux) i= Gallo-Rom. *cupi- 
dei see Cupipity, -ovs.] 1. Eagerly 
ably ris of, tfor, to do, have, or be. 2. Culp- 
of whi cee of wealth or possessions; esp. 
ceedings D another's; of actions, etc.: Pro- 
for Ovens. cupidity ME. 1 Occas. written 

„0. only ofa virtuous praise COWPER. 2. 

"The aeth auaryce in DrenetDus man CARTON. 
deceiver Quse flatery, Which many a worthy king 
ove Gowne, Hence Co-vetously adv. 

+ -NESS aes (kp-vétasnés). 1486. [f. prec. 
Cuipabig qi; [ordinate desire (of) -1805. 2. 
ior esire of that which is another’s 


1815. [f. CoveT v. + 
Phrenol. = ACQUISITIVENESS 


1. When Wi 
They orkemen striue to do better then wel, 
Eo io fnfound their skill in conetousnesse 


Ci : 

eus EU YD sb.? 1440. [~ OFr. covée (mod. 

TSW om. *cubata hatching, f. L. cubare 
+ A brood or hatch of partridges; a 
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family of partridges keeping together during 
the first season. (Occas. also of grouse, etc.) 
2. fig. and transf. A family, party, set 1590. 

1. Sinne is. .like the Partridges, which flye by 
Coueys 1614. 2. A c. of fiddlers BEAUM. & FL., of 
new doctrines SANDERSON. 

+ Covey, sb.* 1593. [perh. f. CovE sb.* in its 
OE. sense of ‘closet’, etc.] A pantry. 

+ Co'vey, v.; see COUVE. 

+ Covid (ko-vid). Anglo-Ind. 1685. [- Pg. 
covado cubit.] A lineal measure formerly 
s in India: it varied from 36 to 14 inches 
—1802. 

Covin (ko-vin) sb. ME. [- OFr. covin, 
covine :- med.L. convenium, pl. or fem. sing. 
-ja, f. convenire come together, agree. See 
CONVENE.] f 1. A company —1513. 2. A privy 
agreement between two or more to the pre- 
judice of another ME. 3. Fraud, deceit 
(arch. ME. So t Covin v. to agree upon. 
Hence Co-vinous a.; -ly adv. collusively. 

Coving (k6"-vin), sb. 1703. [f. Cove sb.* + 
NG!.] 1. An arched or vaulted piece of 
building; coved work. 2. pl. The inclined 
sides of a fireplace 1796. 

Cow (kau), sb. [OE. cà = OFris kū, os. 
kó (Du. koe), OHG. kuo, chuo (G. kuh), ON. 
kýr := Gmc. *kóuz, *küz, fem., rel. to L. bds, 
Gr. Boôs. The normal descendant of the 
mutated OE. pl. eg (cf. G. kühe) is north. 
kye; the form kine (now arch.) descends from 
a ME. (xm) extension of this with -n from 
the weak declension, which was mainly 
due to late OE. gen. pl cyna (for cüa). 
Cows hardly appears before 1600.] 1. The 
female of the domestic or of any bovine 
animal OE. Also transf. 2. The female of 
some other large animals, €.g. elephant, 
whale, seal, etc., the male of which is called a 
bull 1725. 3. Mining. A kind of self-acting 
brake with two prongs used in ascending an 
inclined line of rails. (Also called bull.) 1834. 
Also attrib. 

Comb.: a. c.-baby, a timorous person; -bird 
(U.S.), a name for species of Molothrus, opr M. 
ater or M. pecoris (called also cow blackbird, cow 
bunting); so called because associated with cattle ; 
also, the Yellow-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus ameri- 
canus); -blakes (dial.), dried cow-dung used for 
fuel: -calf, a female calf; -catcher (U.S.), an 
apparatus fixed in front of a locomotive engine, to 
remove straying cattle or obstructions from the 

i ate, -gait, pasture for a €.; -heart, a 
ym. var. of COWARD; 80 -hearted ppl. 
i, -heel, the foot of a c. or OX stewed 
the dish so made; -hocked ppl. a. 
‘that turn inwards like a cow’s (sai 
-house, a shed for cows; 
-keeper, a keeper of cows, a dairyman; -keep- 

g; -la:dy, a LADY-COW, Lady-bird; a fly used 
by anglers ; -leech, a c.-doctor ; hence -leeching; 


cows; -paps, a marine polyp, Alcyonarium digita- 
tum; -path, a path made or used by co" 
a pen for cows, 
(U.S.) = cow-bird; -pilot, 
is) of the West Indies, etc 

), a c.-driver in the western States; -quakes 
Quaking-grass, Briza media; also, Com- 
on which cows 


mon Spurry; -run, a common y 
pasture; -Shark, a shark of the family Hezan- 
chide or idanidg; -troopial = cow-bird ; 


-woman. 

b. In names of plants, in some of which cow- 
means ‘eaten by’ or ‘fit for cows’, OT, like ‘horse-", 
indicates a coarse Or wild species : c.-berry, the 
shrub Vaccinium vitis-idea, and its fruit, called 
also Red Whortleberry, Red Huckleberry; 
-chervil = cow-parsley; -cress, & name for 
Lepidium campestre; -Grass, a wild species of 
‘Trefoil, Trifolium medium ; also, a cultivated form 


thapsus; -parsley, an umbelliferous plan! 
Anthriscus (CI hyllum) sylvestris, also calle 
, Wi l, or Cicely; -pa'rsnip, à 


eai H 
lata, N.O. Sapotacez ; of British Guiana, Taber- 
hæmontana utilis; -weed, wild chervil; -wheat, 


a plant, Melampyrum arvense, 


COW-HIDE 


iaceæ, which grows in cornfields; also a name of 
other species of Melampyrum. 

Cow, kow (kau), sb.* Sc. 1500. [Origin 
unkn.] A hobgoblin; a scarecrow; cf. WOR- 
RICOW. 

Cow (kau), sb.* local. 1736. Phonetic var. 
of CoWL sb. * 

Cow (kau), v. 1005. [prob.- ON. kúga 
oppress, tyrannize over (Norw. kue, MSw. 
kufwa, Sw. kuva).] trans. ‘To depress with 
fear’ (J.); to dispirit, overawe, intimidate. 

We feel faint and heartless. .In plain words, we 
are cowed BURKE. To be cowed Into submission 


1847. 

Cowage, cowhage (kau-ód3). Also cow- 
itch, 1640. [- Hindi kiwanch, kawüchh, 
kawüch.] The stinging hairs of the pod of a 
tropical plant, Maeuna pruriens, N.O. Legu- 
minose; formerly used as an anthelmintic; 
also the plant, or its pods. 

Cowan (ké".in). 1598, [Origin unkn.] 1. Sc. 
One who does the work of a mason, but has 
not been apprenticed to the trade. 2. Hence, 
One uninitiated in the secrets of Freemasonry 
1707. 3. slang. A sneak, eavesdropper. 

Coward (kvuo1d), sb. and a. [ME, cu(e)ard 
— OFr. cuard, later couard, f. Rom. *coda, L. 
cauda tail; see -ARD.] 

A. sb. 1. One who displays ignoble fear in 
the face of pain, danger, or difficulty; a 
pusillanimous person. 2. Applied to animals 


1480. 

1. Cowards dye many times before their deaths 
SHAKS. 2. Don Juan. .ran a c. throughout 1880. 

B. adj. 1. Destitute of courage; faint- 
hearted ME. 2. Of actions, etc.; = COW- 
ARDLY a. 2. 1600. 3. Heer. Of a lion, etc., borne 
asa charge : Having the tail drawn in between 
the legs 1500. Also as quasi-adv. 

1. Nor undertake the same for cowheard feare 
SPENSER F.Q. V. x. 15. 2. Hence with those c. 
terms; or fight, or fly POPE. 

Hence + Cow'ard v. to make cowardly ; to call, 
or show to be ac. Cow'ardize v. to make a c. of; 
to daunt. Cow‘ard-like a. and adv. Cowardly 
adv. t Cow'ardness, cowardice. f Cow'ardous 
a. cowardly. t Cow'ardship, t Cow'ardy, 
cowardice. 

Cowardice (kauodis. ME 
couardise, t. couard ; see prec., -ISE*, -ICF.] The 
quality of a coward ; cowardliness; want of 
covrage to face danger; pusillanimity. 

Tt is no c. to fly from the rage of persecutors 


[- OFr. 


1703. 

Cowardly (kau-asdli), a. 1551. [f. COWARD 
4 LY] i. Having the character or spirit 
of à coward; wanting in courage; pusillani- 
mous. 2. Befitting à coward; proceeding. 
from a spirit of cowardice 1601. 

2. At c. distance..secure thou hast stood 
CorERIDGE. Hence Cow'ardliness, cowardice, 

Cow-bane. 1776. [f. Cow sb.' + BANE 
sb.] The Water Hemlock, Cicuta virosa 
mentioned by Linnæus as fatal to cows. 
Spotted c.: an American species, C. macu- 
lata. 

Cow'-boy, cow'boy. 1725. 1, A boy who 
tends cows. 2. U.S. Hist. Applied to some 
of the tory partisans of Westchester Co., 
New York, during the Revolutionary war, 
who were barbarous in the treatment of 
opponents 1775. 3. In the western U.S. : A 
man employed to take care of grazing cattle 
on a ranch 1882. 

3. The rough-and-ready life of men who have 
cast in their lot among cow-boys 1887. 

Cower (kaui), v. ME. [- MLG. küren lie 
in wait (whence G. kauern),) 1. infr. To stand 
or squat in a bent position; to bend with the 
knees and back; to crouch. b. pa. pple, = 
Cowering (rare). 1855. 2. trans. To lower, 
bend down (rare) 1790. 

1. They coure so over the coles, theyr eyes be 
plear’d with smooke 1575. 2. My muse her wing 
maun c. BURNS. Hence Cow-eringly adv. 

Cow-fish. 1634. [Cow sb.'] 1. The sea- 
cow or manatee. 2. A grampus 1860. 3.4 
fish, Ostracion quadricorne, having two strong. 
spines like horns over the eyes 1885. 

Cowhage, var. of COWAGE. 

Cow:herd. OE. [See Hxmp*.] One whose 
occupation is to tend cows at pasture. So 
Cow'herdess (rare), a female c. 

Cow'-hi:de, cow'hide, sb. 1640. 1. The 
hide of a cow, or leather made of it. 2. U.S. 
A strong whip made of the raw or dressed hide 


COWISH 


of a cow 1839, 3, attrib. (kau'hoid). Made of 
cow-hide 1840, Hence Cow'-hide, cowhide 
v. to flog with a cow-hide. 

Cowish (kauif) sb. 1838. [prob. Amer. 
Indian.] A plant with an edible root found 
in Oregon. 

Cowish (kauif, a. 1570. [f. Cow sb.* + 
-ISH!.] 1. Like a cow. t2. Cowardly —1005. 

2. The C. terror of his spirit Lear Iv. ii. 12. 

Cow-itch; see COWAGE. 

Cowl (kaul), 8b." [OE. cug(e)le, cüle, corresp. 
to MLG., MDu. cóghel, OHG. cucula, cugula, 
chugela (G. kugel, kogel) — eccl. L. cuculla, f. 
L. cucullus hood of a cloak, In ME. rein- 
forced by kuuele :- OE. cufle, and prob. by 
(O)Fr. coule.] 1. A garment with a hood 
(vestis caputiata) worn by monks; occas., the 
hood alone. b. Sometimes — Monk 1053. 
Also transf. and fig. 2. A cowl-shaped cover- 
ing, usually turning with the wind, placed on 
the top of a chimney or ventilating shaft, 
to assist ventilation. Also, a wire cage at the 
top of the funnel of a locomotive, etc. 1812. 
b. = SCUTTLE sb.* 3. c. (Also cow'ling.) A 
removable cover round the engine of an aero- 
plane 1917. 

1. b. Bluff Harry..turn'd the cowls adrift 
‘TENNYSON. Comb. €.-muscle, the cucullaris or 
trapezius muscle. Hence Cowl v. to make a 
monk of; to cover as with a c. Cowled ppl. a. 
wearing a €. ; (Bot.) cucullate, 

Cowl, coul (kaul), sb.* (ME. *cuvel(e, 
covelle, app. — OFr. cuvele 1— L. cupella, dim. 
of cupa tub, cask.] A tub or the like for 
water, etc. ; esp. one with two ears borne by 
two men on a cowlstaff (arch. or dial.). Comb. 
Gowl-staff, coul-staff, a stout stick used to 
carry a c., being thrust through the two 
handles of it; a stang. 

Cowle (kaul). Anglo-Ind. 1688. [- Arab. 
kawl word, utterance, declaration.] An 
engagement, lease, or grant in writing; a 
safe-conduct or amnesty. 

Co-wo'rk, v. 1613. intr. To work together, 
Co-worrker, à co-operator. 

Cowperian (kupr-rián) a. 1738. [f. 
William Cowper, the anatomist (1666-1709); 
seo -IAN.] Cowperian glands : a pair of glands 
situated beneath, and with ducts opening 
into, the urethra in male Mammalia. Also 
Cowper's glands. Ciowperi'tis, inflammation 
of Cowper's glands. 

Cow'-po:x. 1798. [Cow sb.'] A vaccine 
disease which appears on the teats of cows in 
the form of vesicles (pocks). The communica- 
tion of this to the human subject by VACCINA- 
TION gives immunity (whole or partial) from 
small-pox. Occas. called kine-pox. (The pl. 
pocks as the name of the disease is conven- 
tionally spelt pox.) Hence t Cow:-pox v. to 
vaccinate. 

Cowrie, cowry (kau*-ri). 1662. [- Urdu, 
Hindi kauri.) Any gastropod (or its shell) of 
the genus Cyprea or family Cypræidæ; esp. 
the shell of Cyprwa moneta, found abundantly 
in the Indian Ocean, and used as money in 
parts of Africa and Southern Asia. 
attrib. 

Cowrie pine; see KAURI. 

Cowslip (kouslip. [OE. cislyppe, f. ct 
Cow sb.' + slyppe viscous or slimy substance, 
i.e. ‘cowslobber’ or ‘cow-dung’; ef. OXLIP.] 
1. The common name of Primula veris, a well- 
known wild plant in pastures and grassy 
banks. Also called Paigle. 2. U.S. The Marsh 
“Beyond tale thd felas Ciber of Covali 

eyond into the fle athering of cows! 
Pepys. American C., Dodeoatieon meadia (N.O. 
Primulacea), with umbels of large rose-purple or 
white flowers, found in woods in N. America. 
French or Mountain C., the Auricula (Primula 
auricula). Virginian C., Mertensia or Pulmonaria 
virginica. 

Cowslip'd, cowslipt (kau-slipt), a. 1794. 
If. prec. + -Ep'.] Covered with cowslips. 

Cox (koks) sb. collog. Abbrev. of Cox- 
SWAIN. Hence Cox v. to act as c. to (a boat); 
also intr. Co'xless a. 

Cox, var. of CoKES Obs., fool. 

|| Coxa (ko:ksá). Pl. coxae. 1706. [L.; = 
hip.] 1. 4nat. The hip, or hip-joint; also the 
ischium, the coecyx. 2. Zool. The joint by 
which the leg is articulated in insects, 
arachnida, and crustacea 1826. Hence 
Co'xal a. 
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Coxa‘gra [Gr. áypa trap, after pn 
ain in the hip. Coxa:lIgia (Gr. -a4y/a], Coxa'Igy 
[re ], pain in the hip-joint ; hip-disease. 
xa-lgic a. pertainin 


to or affe with 
coxalgia, Coxarthri'tis [ARTHRITIS], gout in the 
hip; coxitis. 

Xcomb (ko-kskó"m). 1573. [= COCKS- 
COMB.] fl. A cap worn by a jester, like a 
cock’s comb in shape and colour —1605. t2. 
(joc.) The head —1866. 3. A simpleton (obs.) ; 
now, a foolish, conceited, showy person; a 
fop 1573. + 4. Bot. See CockscoMB —1756. + 5. 
1 A kind of lace with an edging like a cock's 
comb —1760, Also attrib. 

1. What is your Crest, a Coxcombe Tam, Shr. 11. 
i, 226. 2. Twel. N. v. i. 193. 3. Oth. v. ii. 234. 
Those shallow atheistical coxcombs MACKINTOSH. 
Hence Coxco-mbic, -al a. like a c. ; of or pertain- 
ingtoac. Coxcombica'lity, coxcombical quality 
or act. Coxco'mbically adv. like a c. f Cox- 
co'mbly a. like or characteristic of a c. Cox- 
co'mbry, foolishness; foppery, a piece of 
foppery (var. Coxco'mbity rare); coxcombs 
collectively. 

|| Goxe'ndix. Pl. coxe'ndices. 1615. [L., 
f. cora hip.] The hip or hip-bone; also the 
ischium, the ilium. 

Coxitis (koksoitis). 1878. [f. COXA + 
-ITIS.] Pathol. Inflammation of the hip-joint. 

Coxocerite (kokso:séroit), 1877. [f. L. coxa 
+ Gr. xépas + -ITE' 3.] Zool. ‘The basal 
segment of the antenna in Crustacea’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). Hence Coxoceri'tic a. 

Coxo-fe*moral, a. 1831. [f. comb. form of 
Coxa + FEMORAL.] Anat. Pertaining to the 
coxa or ilium and the femur; ilio-femoral. 

Coxopodite (kokso:podoit). 1870. [f. comb. 
form of Coxa + Gr. roð- foot + -ITE' 3.] 
Zool. The basal joint which connects the 
limbs to the body in the Arthropoda. Hence 
Coxopoditic a. 

Coxswain, cockswain (ko-kswe'n, ko:k- 
s'n). Also coxon, coxen, 1463. [f. COCK sb.? 
Ship's boat + Swain. Formerly also tcoxon, 
cozen; cf. boatswain, bosun.] The helmsman 
of à boat; a petty officer having permanent 
charge of a ship's boat and its crew. Hence 
Co-xswainless a. without a o. Co'xswain- 
ship, skill in steering. 

Coy (koi), sb. Now dial. 1021. [- Du. kooi, 
tkoye, in same sense, a parallel develop- 
ment to MDu. kouwe (Du. dial. kouw cage), 
MLG. kaue — L. cavea cage. See DECOY sb.*] 
1. A Decoy. 2. A lobster-trap 1733. 3. = 
Coy-duck. Also fig. 1629. Comb. c.-duck = 
Decoy-pvuéK; also transf. 

Coy (koi, a. ME. [-(O)Fr. coi, earlier 
queii- Rom. *quétus, for L. quietus QUIET.] 
t 1. Quiet, still 1632. 2. Not demonstrative; 
shyly reserved or retiring ME. Of a place or 
thing: Inaccessible, secluded 1670. Also fig. 
13. Distant, disdainful —1665. 

2. "Tis but a kiss I beg: why art thou c. SHAKS. 
timing] c. lookes SPENSER F.Q. I. ii. 27. The 

ile's c. source 1767. Hence Coy'ish a. somewhat 
€. Coy'ly adv. tquietly; in a c. manner; fdis- 
dainfully. 

Coy (koi), v. ME. [f. Coy a., or perh. orig. 
an aphetic form of Accoy v.] t 1. trans. To 
calm, appease —1530. t 2. To stroke sooth- 
ingly, caress —1674, t 3. To coax, gain over 
by caresses —1634. 4. intr. To behave coyly ; 
to affect shyness or reserve (arch.) 1583; fto 
disdain 1607. 5. fig. To withdraw itself 1864. 

2. While I thy amiable cheekes doe c. Mids. N. 
Iv. i. 2. 3. Phr. To c. with: to coax. PEPYS. 4. 
What! you c. it, my nymph of the high-way SCOTT. 
If he. .coy'd To heare Cominius speake, Ile keepe 
at home Cor. V. i. 6, 

t Coyn, coyne. ME. [- OFr. cooin, later 
coin (mod. coing); see QUINCE.] A quince 
—1575. 

Coyn(e, obs. f. COIN, QUEAN, QUOIN. 

Coyness (koi-nés). 1575. [-NESS.] The 
quality of being coy ; an instance of this. 

I scorne men's coynesse, women's stoutnesse 
hate STIRLING. 

Coynye, coignye (koi-n’i). sb. Also erron, 
coyn, coin. 1449. [- Ir. coinnemh (kein*ev) 
billeting, one billeted.] Irish Hist. The billet- 
ing of military followers upon private 
persons; food and entertainment exacted, 
by the Irish chiefs, for their attendants; an 
impost levied for the same purpose. 

The damnable custome. .of Coigne and Livory 
FULLER. Hence t Coy'nye, coi-gnye v. trans. to 
billet upon; also to exact c. from; reft. and intr. to 
quarter oneself upon. 


CRAB 


| Coyote (koiyO"te, ko,yO"t). 1850, [= 
Mex. Sp. - Aztec coyotl.] Zool. The name, in 
Mexico and now in U.S., of the prairio-- or 
barking-wolf (Canis latrans) of the Pacifio 
A Nod. America. 

. €.- Ings, small shafts 

in California, compared to ries ya 
Coyo'te v. to mine in irregular openings, 

Coypu, coypou (kokpu). 1703. (Native 
name.] A S. American aquatic rodent (Myo- 
potamus coypus), nearly as large as the beaver; 
called also C. Rat. £ 

Coystrel; see COISTREL, CUSTREL, 


Coz (koz). 1559. An abbrev, of COUSIN, 
used both to relatives and in the wider senso, 

Coze (kó"z) v. 1828. [app.- Fr, causer 
chat.] To have a long familiar talk, Hence 
Coze sb. a cosy friendly chat. 

Cozen, obs. f. COUSIN. 

Cozen (kv:z'n) v. 1573. [prob. orig. vag- 
rants' cant, and perh. to be assoc. with 
Cousin, through OFr. cousin dupe, or cou- 
siner ‘to clayme kindred for advantage, or 
particular ends’ (Cotgrave); but frequent sp, 
with -on has suggested deriv. from It, cozzo- 
nare ‘to play the horse-breaker, to play the 
craftie knaue’ (Florio), f. cozzone middleman, 
broker = Fr. cosson dealer.) 1. trans. To 
cheat, defraud by deceit. 2. To dupe, beguile, 
impose upon 1583. Also absol. 

1. He that trusts to a Greek is sure to be couzened 
HEYLYN. 2. By gar I am cozoned, I ha married 
oon Garsoon, a boy Merry W. v. v. 218, Hence 
Co'zenage, the practice of cozening; deception; 
a deception. Co'zener, a deceiver, cheat. 

Cozie, Cozily, -ness, Cozy; see Cosy, eto. 

f Co'zier. 1532. [— OFr. cousere, f. coudre 
Sew; for -ier see -IER (1).] A cobbler —1058. 

Cr., abbrev. of Creditor, Credit. 

Craal, var. of KRAAL. 

Crab (kreb), sb.' [OE. crabba = (M)LG., 
(M)Du. krabbe, ON. krabbi, rel. to MLG. 
krabben, ON. krafla scratch; see CRAB v.?] 1. 
Any decapod crustaceous animal of the tribe 
Brachyura; esp. the edible species found on 
or near the seacoast. Also applied with 
qualifications to other Crustacea and 
Arachnida. 

The common edible crab of Europe is Cancer 
pagurus; the edible or blue crab of the United 
States is Callinectes hastatus. Crabs can move in 
any direction, and frequently walk sideways or 
backwards: cf. Haml. 11. ii. 205. 

2. Astron. = Cancer 2. OE. 3. Short for 
crab-louse 1840. 4, A machine (orig. with 
claws) for hoisting or hauling heavy weights. 
a. A kind of small capstan. b. A portable 
machine for raising weights, etc., consisting: 
of a frame with a horizontal barrel on which 
a chain or rope is wound by means of handles 
and gearing; used in connection with pulleys, 
a gin, ete.; a portable winch, 1027. 5. pl. 
slang. The lowest throw at hazard, two aces 
1768. 6. Rowing. To catch a c.: to get the oar 
jammed under water (as if the rower had 
caught a crab, which was holding the oar 
down). Also improp., the action of missing 
the water with the stroke, etc. 1785. Also 
attrib. 

Comb.: c,-catcher, any of several species of 
herons which feed on small crabs; ~claw, a claw 
for grappling or fastening ; -eater, occas, name m, 
the Tite Bittern, Ardetta minuta; à scombrol 
fish, Elacate canada; + -face, an ugly ill-tempered 
looking face; so -faced, -favoured ; -lobster, the 

rcelain-c.; -louse, a parasitical insect, Phthirus 
inguinalis, which infesta parts of the body; ~ «d 
a trap of wickerwork for taking crabs; crai "s 
eye, -eyes, (usu. pl.) a round concretion foun " 
the stomach of the crayfish, ete., consisting malnly 
of carbonate of lime; used formerly as an a " 
sorbent and antacid; (pL. the scarlet seeds a 
Abrus precatorius; also the plant; spider, 
name of several species of spiders. h 

Crab (kræb), sb.* ME. [contemp. will 
north. serab (prob. of Scand. origin; cf. bur 
dial. skrabba wild apple), of which it may i 
an alt. by assoc. with prec. Or CRABBED:] 
1. Name of the wild apple, especially con 
noting its sour, harsh quality; applied a 
to cultivated varieties. 2. The wild apple- ited 
of northern Europe, the original of Uis 
common apple ME. 3. A crabstick nee 
4. Applied to persons [orig. as fig. of 1; P3 ai 
with reference to CRABBED, or 1 to CRAB 89. 
1580. Also attrib. 


as a Crabbe's like an Apple 


men 1605. That c. of a 


(15. 4. That sowre c. 


ple: see senses 1 and 2; -stick, a 
tt the wood of the crab-tree ; also fig. ; 
ung crab-tree used as a stock to 
Falso fig.; -tree, the wild apple-tree; 


knob), sb." 1769. [Alteration of 
0 S. Amer. tree Carapa guianensis.) 
comb. ; as c.-nut, the nut or seed 
treo; -oil (carap oil), the oil obtained 
‘puts, used for lighting and as an 
slmintic; so -tree, -wood. 
(kreb), v. ME. [f. CRABBED a. or 
roo] 1. trans. To go counter to, to 
Sc. -1005. 2. trans. 


w.! 1575. [-(M)LG. krabben; 
eb.) 1. Falconry. Of hawks: To 
iw, or fight with each other (trans. 
2. trans. To criticize adversely, 
jull to pieces (collog.) 1812. 
want to ‘c. the new rifle’ 1890, 
1619. [Nonce-uses; see CRAB 
f1. To cudgel. 2. Naut. Of a ship: 
sideways to leeward 1867. 3. U.S. 
v (fig.) To back out; = CRAWFISH v. 
To subject to the operation of 
ING (vbl. sb.*) 1892. 5. See CRABBING 
1 


sb. 
bed (kree-béd), e. ME. [f. CRAB 8b.* + 
pof. DoogEp. Orig. with ref. to the gait 
| habits of the crab, which suggest cross- 
ed or fractious disposition; cf. LG. 
Krabbe cantankerous man, krabbig conten- 
ti oross-grained. There has been later 
“assoc, with Oras sb.'] 1. Of persons: orig. 
“A ‘grained, perverse; later: Cross-tem- 
pered, churlish 1535. Also transf. of things. 
42. Proceeding from or expressing & harsh 
disposition -1041. t 3. Unpalatable, 
bitter —1022. +4. Of trees, sticks, ete.: 
‘Crooked; gnarled; cross-grained -1675. 5. 
Porversely intricate; hard to make sense of; 
Wt to decipher 1612. 6. Of the nature of 

€ crab-tree or its fruit; also fig. 1565. 
|. For women are c., pat comes pem of kinde 
1440. A cancred c. carle SPENSER. transf. How 
is divine Philosophy! Not harsh and 
Mint. Comus 477. 2. A c. face 1641, 5. In c. 
ps diio BAXTER, A c. hand 1800. 6. 


ae 


Gra‘bbediy adv. 


Cra'bbedness, c. 
erity or sourness of temper ; rugged or 


quality; 
cacy. 


‘perverse int 
Crabber (kroeboa). 1848. [f. CRAB sb.' + 
HRL] One who fishes for crabs, or the boat 


Crabbery (kre-béri) 1845. (f. as prec. + 
ky.) A place abounding in crabs. 
Crabbing, vbi. sb.' 1057. [f. CRAP sb.', * 
+ ING; implying verb to crab.) 1. Crab- 
^ Also attrib. 2. Gathering crab- 
les; ef. nulling, ete, 1877. 
"bbing, vbl. sb.* 1874. Dyeing. The 
tion of passing a woollen fabric in a 
i of tension through boiling water, and 
eb, "wrapping it on a roller, where it is 
bubjected to great pressure. The object is to 
prevent unequal contraction, and to give the 
& certain finish, 
T Cra:bbish, a. 1495. (f. CRAB sb. + -ISR*.] 
 orabbed —1600. 
eae, (kræbi), a.' 1583. [f as proc. + 
E » Oral 2. Abounding in crabs 


b-like. 


Crabby (kræbi), a.* 1550. (f. CRAB sb.* + 


Wh) Ti. = CRABBED 4, 5. 1009. 2. = 
ID 1, 6. 1776. 
Tra ber, rare. [- Fr. crabier (raton 


wan: crabe CRAB sb.'] The water-rat. 


E nah. ME. = CRAB sb. 1. 1753. 
"b-grass. ,1597. [f. Crap sb.'] 1, The 
pad M Salicornia herbacea, 1 Obs. 2. 

Bus. 3. In U.S. A species of 
es um sanguinale, and allied species 


Üra'b-harrow. 


1796. [f. CRAB sb.'] A 
harrow with bent teeth for tearing up the 


ground; its latest form i 
Hence Stab-harrom v. is the drag-harrow. 


bier, 1825. (Fr.; uc E 
COS "^. 225g CRABER.] = Crab: 
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Crabite (kre-boit). rare. 1847. [- Fr. 
crabile, f. crabe CRAB sb.'; see -ITE! 2a.] A 
fossil crab. 

Crablet (kre-blét). 1841. [f. CRAB sb.* + 
-LET.] A small or young crab. So Cra‘bling. 

Cra‘b-sidle, v. [f. CRAB sb.' + SIDLE v.] 
To shuffle sideways like a crab. SOUTHEY. 

f Crabut. 1626. [Origin unkn.; cf. Fr. 
crapaudeau, crapaudine, f. crapeau toad.) 
A kind of fire-arm, used in 17th c. —1659. 

Crab yaws. 1740. [f. CRAB sb.' + YAWS.] 
In the West Indies, a kind of yaws attacking 
the soles of the feet, forming ulcers with very 
hard edges. 

Crack (krek), sb. (ME. crak, corresp. to 
MDu. crak, (OH)G. krach. Cf. next.] 

I. Of sound. 1. A sudden sharp and loud 
noise; e.g. the c. of a rifle, a whip, of thunder, 
eto. ; a sharp, sounding blow (colloq.) 1838. 2. 
The time occupied by a crack or shot; an 
instant 1725. 3. Loud talk, brag; occas., 
exaggeration, lie (arch.) 1450, 4. Brisk talk; 
pl. news (Sc. and n. dial.) 1725. 

1. What will the Line stretch out to th' cracke 
(i.e. the thunder-peal) of Doome Macb. IV. i. 117. 
A c.on the head DICKENS. 3. That’s a damned 
confounded—c. GOLDSM. 

II. Breaking, etc. 1. Thieves’ slang. House- 
breaking 1812. 2. A break in which the parts 
do or do not remain in contact; a fissure; a 
partial fracture 1530, 3. A flaw, deficiency, 
‘unsoundness 1570. 4. The breaking of the 


voice 1611. 

3. I cannot Beleeve this C. to be in my dread 
Mistresse Wint T. I. ii, 822, 4. Cymb. IV. li. 230. 

III. Transf. t1. A lively lad; a rogue. 
[f short for crack-hemp.] —1073. t2. A 
braggart, liar -1681. 3. One full of conversa- 
tion. Sc. 1827. f 4. [! from II. 3.] A prosti- 
tute -1785. f 5. A crack-brain 1711. 6. That 
which is ‘cracked up’; anything of superior 
excellence; see CRACK a, 1637. 7. = CRACKS- 
MAN 1749. 8. slang. Dry wood 1851. 

1. When hee was a C., not thus high 2 Hen. IF, 
n. ii. 34. 5. The Parliament, .look upon me, for- 
sooth, as a C. and a Projector ADDISON. var. 
Crake (in sense I. 3). 

Crack (krek), v. [OE. cracian sound, re- 
sound = (M)Du. kraken, OHG. krahhon (G. 
krachen).) orig. To make a sharp dry sound 
in breaking. 

I. 1. intr. To make a sharp or explosive 
noise OE. 2. trans. To cause (anything, e.g. & 
whip) to make a sharp noise 1647. 3. To slap, 
smack, box. Now dial. 1470. 4. trans. To 
utter briskly or with éclat, as in c. a joke ME. 
5. intr. to talk big, brag. Now dial. 1460. 6. 
intr, To chat, talk of the news (Sc. and n. 
dial.) 1450. 7. C. up: to eulogize (collog.) 
1844. 

1. Moist wood that eracketh in the fire FULKE. 
5. Thou art always cracking and boasting ADDI- 


SON. 

IL Referring mainly to the breaking. 1. 
trans. To break (a skull, a nut, ete.) with a 
sudden sharp report ME. f b. (from fig. use 
of phr. toc. anut) To puzzle out, discuss 1768. 
2. transf. To got at the contents of (a bottle, 
etc.); to empty, ‘discuss’ 15.. 3. Thieves" 
slang. To break open 1725. t 4. To snap or 
split asunder. Also trans. —1745. 5. fig. To 
come to pieces, break down 1058. 6. intr. To 
break without complete separation of parts 
ME. 7. trans. To break (anything) 80 that the 
parts remain in contact but do not cohere; 
to break into fissures 1605. 8. To break the 
clearness of (the voice); to render hoarse, 
Also inir. 1602. 9. fig. To render of unsound 
mind 1614. 10. To damage (credit, etc.) 80 


LEY. 3. Phr. To c. a crib: to break open a house. 
4. trans. Blow windes, and c. your cheekes SHAKS. 
6. Heat causes these soils to c. 1855. 7. Glasses 
that are once crackt, are soon broken 1605. 8. 


Timon 1v. iii. 153. 
Ill. To move with w stroke or jerk; to 


‘whip’ out or on (collog.) 1541; intr. to ‘pelt’ 
along (collog.) 1541. 

Crack (krek), a. collog. 
III. 6, used attrib.] Pre-eminent, 
as c. regiments. 

Crack (kræk), adv., int. 1767. [The vb. stem 
so used.) 1. adv. with a cracking sound. 2. 
int. 1698. 


1793. [CRACK sb. 
first-class, 


CRADLE 


qe went his whip SOUTHEY. 2. C.! all is gone 


1756. 

Crack- in comb. : 

a. with crack- as the vb. stem governing an 
object, as f c.-halter, + -hemp, a CAIRO d; 
-jaw a. fit to crack the jaws; f -rope = crack- 
halter; -tryst, one who breaks tryst. b. with 
crack- for cracked-, as c.-brain(ed, a crazy fellow, 
crazy; -headed = cracked-brained; -skull = 
crack-brain; -winded = BROKEN-WINDED. 

Cracked (krækt), ppl. a. 1603, [f. CRACK v. 
+ -Ep'.) 1. Broken by a sharp blow 1562. 2. 
Full of cracks 1570. 3. Fractured; partially 
broken so as to be no longer sound 1508, 4. 
fig. Damaged, having flaws; Tbankrupt 1527. 
5. Somewhat deranged, crazy. (Now collog.) 
1611. 6. Of the voice: Broken 1739. 

1. Bloodie Noses, and crack'd Crownes SHAKS, 

Cracker (kræ'kə1). 1509. [f. CRACK v. + 
-ER.] 1. gen. One who or that which cracks; 
esp. a boaster; a liar. 2. collog. A lie 1625. 
3. U.S. A name for the ‘poor whites’ in 
southern States [? short for whip-cracker] 
1767. 4. A local name for the Pin-tail Duck, 
and the Corn-crake 1078. 5. A firework 
which explodes with a succession of sharp 
reports 1590; also, a bon-bon, containing a. 
fulminant, which explodes when pulled at 
both ends 1841. 6. A thin hard biscuit. 
(Chiefly in U.S.) 1739. 

Crackle (kreek’l), sb. 1591. [f. the vb.) 1. 
The act of crackling 1833. t2. A child's 
rattle 1591. 3. A kind of china ware showing 
what appear to be minute cracks all over its 
surface. So C.-glass, glass of a similiar 
character. 

1. The c. of the blazing faggots 1855, 3. A skin 
like yellow c.-ware 1881. 

Crackle (krak'D, v. 1500. [dim. and fre- 
quent. of CRACK v. See -LE.] 1. intr. To 
emit a rapid succession of slight cracks; to 
crepitate 1560. 2. trans. To crush with slight 
but rapidly continuous crackling 1611. +3. intr. 
To crack and break off in small pieces 1735. 

1. Huge logs blazed and crackled 1872. 

Crackled (kre-k'ld), ppl. a. 1659. [f. prec. 
-p-EDi] Marked with cracks upon the 
surface, b. Of roast pork: Having the skin 
crisp and hard. 

Crackling (kre-klim), vbl. sb. 1599. [f. as 
prec. + -ING'.] 1. The action of the verb 
CRACKLE; crepitation. Also fig. 2. The crisp 
skin or rind of roast pork 1709. 3. The residue 
of tallow-melting, used for feeding dogs. 
(Usu. pl.) 1621. 4. = CRACKLE sb. 3. 1876. 

1. The c. of thornes vnder a pot Eccles. 7:0. 2. The 
crisp, well-watehed, not over-roasted, c., as it is 
well called LAMB. var. Cra'cklin (in sense 4), 

Cra'ckmans. 1610. [See CRACK sb. III, 8. 
Cf. darkmans = night.) Thieves’ slang. A 
hedge. 

Cracknel (kre-knél) ME. [alt. of (O)Fr. 
craquelin (whence dial. crackling XVI) - M Du. 
krükelinc, 1. krüken CRACK v.] 1. A light crisp 
biscuit, of a curved or hollowed shape. 2. pl. 
Small pieces of fat pork fried crisp. 3. = 
CRACKLE 8b. 3. 

Cracksman (kre-ksmén). slang. 1812. if. 
CRACK sb. II, 1.] A housebreaker. 

Cra‘ck-wi:llow. 1070. [f. CRACK v.] A 
species of willow with brittle branches, Salia 
fragilis. 

Cracky (kre-ki) a. 1726. [f. CRACK sb. 

4 -Yi] 1. Having cracks; prone to crack. 
2. Crazy 1854. 3. Full of conversation. Se. 
1801. 

|| Cracovienne (krükó"vi,ezm). 1844. (Fr. 
fem. adj. — Cracovian.] A light and lively 
Polish dance. 
formerly also -cratie, -crasie, 


-cracy, 
repr. Fr. -cratie (-krasi), med.L. -eratia, Gr. 
-xparla power, rule (f. «páros strength, 


authority). The o which usually precedes the 
suffix, as in aristocracy, etc., has come to be 
viewed as part of it, whence the form 
-ocracy, Which has been added to many 
English words; as in COTTONOCRACY, eto. 
Cradle (kré!-d’l), sb. (OE. eradol, of which 
a var. *cradel was prob. the source of dial. 
craddle, creddle; perh. f. the same ‘base as 
OHG. kratto, MHG., G. kratte basket.) 1. A 
little bed or cot for an infant: properly, 
one mounted on rockers; often a swing- 
cot. Also fig. 2. = Infancy, or the first stage 
of existence 1555. 3. fig. The place in which 


CRADLE 


anything is nurtured in its earlier stage 1590. 
4. That which serves as a place of repose 
(poet.) 1590. 5. Naut. A standing bedstead 
for a wounded seaman 1803. 6. Any frame- 
work of bars, cords, rods, etc., united by 
lateral ties; a grating, or hurdle-like struc- 
ture ME. 7. Husb. A light frame of wood 
attached to a scythe, having a row of long 
curved teeth parallel to the blade, to lay the 
corn more evenly in the swathe 1573. 8. 
Surg. A protecting framework of different 
kinds for an injured limb, etc. 1704. 9, Naut. 
The framework on which a ship rests during 
construction, ete. Also, that in which a 
vessel lies in a way or slip, or in a canal-lift ; 
and the like 1627. 10. An appliance in which 
a person or thing is swung or carried 1839. 
11. Building. The ribbing for vaulting ceil- 
ings, etc., intended to be covered with plaster 
1874. 12. Engraving. A chisel-like tool with 
a serrated edge, which is rocked to and fro 
over the metal plate, to produce a mezzotint 
ground 1788. 13. Gold mining. A trough on 
rockers in which auriferous earth or sand is 
shaken in water, in order to separate the 
gold 1849. 14. See CAT'8-CRADLE. 

1. Wakynge a nyghtes..to rocke pe cradel 
LANGL. 2. In the Latine wee haue been exercised 
almost from our verie c. A.V. Transl. Pref. 3. 
Wessex the c. of the royal house FREEMAN. 

Comb.: c.-holding, land held in BOROUGH- 
ENGLISH; -hole (U.S.), a depression in a road; 
also a spot from which the frost is melting; -roof, 
& roof, in shape like a half-cylinder, divided into 
panels by wooden ribs; -scythe, a scythe fitted 
with a c. (sense 7). 

Cradle (kré'-d', v. ME. [f. prec. sb.) 1. 
trans. To lay in, or as in, a cradle; to rock to 
sleep; to hold as a cradle 1872. t 2. intr. (for 
refl.) To lie as in a cradle. SHaks. 3. To 
nurture or rear in infancy 1613. 4. Husb. To 
mow (corn, ete.) with a cradle-scythe. Also 
absol. 1750. 5. To support in or on a cradle; 
to raise a vessel to a higher level by a cradle 
1775. 6. To support the back of (a picture, 
etc.) by ribs and transverse slips 1880, 7. To 
wash (auriferous gravel) in a miner's cradle. 
Also absol. and fig. 1852. 8. Coopering. To 
cut à cask in two lengthwise 1874. 

1. Convey'd to earth and cradled in a tomb 
DRYDEN. 2. Huskes Wherein the Acorne cradled 
Temp. 1. ii. 464. 3. A commonwealth, .cradled in 
war BURKE. 

Cradling (kré‘-dlin), vòl. sb. 1818. [f. prec. 
+ -ING'.] 1, The action of CRADLE v. (lit. and 
fig.). 2. A framework of wood or iron, esp. in 
Archit. 1823. 

Craft (kraft), sb. [OE. craft = OFris. kraft, 
OS. kraft (Du. kracht), (OH)G. kraft, ON. 
kraptr. The transference to ‘skill, art, 
occupation' is English only.] t 1. Strength, 
power, force —1526. 2. Intellectual power; 
Skill; art; ability in planning or constructing, 
ingenuity, dexterity (arch.) OE.;  tspec. 
occult art, magic —1483. +3. A device, arti- 
fice, or expedient —1533. 4. In a bad sense: 
Skill or art applied to deceive or overreach ; 
guile, fraud, cunning. (The chief mod. sense.) 
ME. t5. The learning of the schools; a 
branch of learning, a science —1530. 6. A 
calling requiring special skill and know- 
ledge; esp. a manual art, a HANDICRAFT OE. ; 
spec. the occupation of a hunter or sportsman 
1486. Also fig. 7. The members of a trade or 
handicraft collectively ; a trade's union, guild, 
or company ME. 8. collect. (constr. as pL.) 
Vessels or boats 1671. 9. collect. Implements 
used in catching or killing fish; now esp. in 
whaling 1688. 

2. The lyf so short, the c. so long to lerne 
CHAUCER. 4. That Crooked Wisdome, which is 
called C. HOBBES. 5. The seven crafts: the ‘seven 
arts’ of the medieval Universities: see ART sb. 6. 
And because hee was of the same c., he abode with 
them Acts 18:3. The crafts of the shoemaker, 
tinman, plumber, and potter JOHNSON. Phr. The 
c. of the woods = WOODCRAFT. Genile c.: see 
GENTLE. 8. There is good lying for small C. 1699. 
Hence f Craft v. intr. to use crafty devices; to 
make a job of it Cor. Iv. vi. 118. Craftless a. 
without c. 

Craftsman (kra-ftsm&). ME. [orig. two 
words.] 1. A man who practises a handicraft; 
an artisan. Also transf. and fig. 2. One who 
cultivates one of the Fine Arts 1876. Hence 
Cra‘ftsmanship. So Cra‘ftswoman (rare). 
vars. t Cra‘ftiman, t Craftman. 
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Craftsmaster spares arch. ru 
[orig. craftes master.] 1. One who is 
of his craft; usu. transf. an adept. T2. A 
master of craft or cunning —1734. — 

Crafty (krafti) a. [OE. creftig = os. 
kraftag, -ig, OHG. kreftig (G. kraftig), ON. 
kroptugr; see -Y'.] Having or character- 
ized by Crarr. t1. Strong, mighty (rare) 
—ME. 2. Skilful, dexterous, clever, ingenious 
OE. 3. (The current use): Cunning, artful; 
of actions, etc. : Showing craft ME. 

2. The c. ed of op LUE d 
I was c., and toke you d 
12:16. Hence Cra'ftily a. skilfully; artfully. 
Cra-ftiness. X 

Crag (kræg), sb.1 ME. [Of Celtic origin, 
prob. from an OBrit. *crag (:— *krako-).] 1. A 
steep rugged rock. 2, A detached or project- 
ing rough piece of rock ME. 3. Geol. A name 
for deposits of shelly sand belonging to the 
Pliocene and Miocene strata 1735. 

1. Bleak Craggs, and naked Hills COTTON. 2. 
Covered, like the steeps of Helvellin, with a 
continued pavement of craggs 1786. 

Crag (kreg), sb.* ME. [Chiefly north., 


Du. kraag. CRAG.] 1. The neck. (Chiefly 
Sc. t2. A neck of mutton or veal. (Cf. 
Sonae sb.1) —1767. 

1. Like wailefull widdowes hangen their crags 
SPENSER. 

Cragged (krae-géd), a.' ME. [f. CRAG sb.*; 
see -ED*.] Formed into, beset with, or abound- 
ing in crags; fig. rugged, rough. 

Mountains. . with snowy peaks and c. sides W. 
IRVING. Hence Cra'ggedness. 

Cra-gged, a.* Also Sc. craiged. 1607. [f. 
CRAG sb.* +-ED*.) Chiefly in combs.: Having 
a. .neck, -necked ; as in narrow-c. 

Craggy (kre-gi), a. 1447. (f. CRAG sb.' + 
-Y'.] Abounding in crags; of the nature of a 
crag, steep and rugged. Also transf. and fig. 
fig. Byron ‘liked something c. to break his mind 
upon" EMERSON. 

Cragsman (kregsmén). Also Sc. craigs-. 
1816. [For crag's man, f. CRAG'.] One ac- 
customed to, or skilled in, climbing crags. 

Craie, Craier, obs. ff. CRAYE, CRAYER. 

Craig, Sc. and north. f. CRAG sh.? and *. 

Craik, Crail, var. of CRAKE, CREEL. 

Crake (krék) sb. ME. [-ON. kráka, 
krdkr, of imit. origin ; cf. CROAK.] 1. A crow or 
raven (n. dial). 2. Any bird of the family 
Rallide, esp. the CORN-CRAKE 1455. 3. The 
ory of the uec 1876. 

c.-berry (north.), the Crow! ; 
-needle, the Shepherd's Nette or NER Comb: 
ore (ne uu ME. [prob. echoic.] 
intr. To utter a harsh grating cry ; 
harshly, creak —1657. G ed 

Crake, v.* Now dial. 
To boast, brag. 

Cra'ker. dial. 1698. [f. CRAKE v.1 
= CRAKE sb. 2. 

Craker, obs. f. CRACKER, esp. a boaster. 

Crakow (kre-kau) Now Hist, ME. if. 
Crakov, Krakau, or Cracovie, in Poland.) A 

oot or shoe with a very lo; i 
worn in the 14th century. ae 

Cram (krem), v. (0E. (ge)erammia " 
resp. to MLG. kremmen, ON. kremja dela 
pinch; Du. krammen cramp, clamp, MHG 
krammen claw; f. *kram- *krem-; of, OE. 
(ederimman cram, stuft.) 1. trans. To fill (a 
space, etc.) with more than it. properly holds, 
by compression ; to fill quite full or overfull, 
pack. Const. with, 2. To feed with excess af 
food (spec. poultry, etc., to fatten them); to 
stuff ME.; infr. (for ref.) to stuff oneself 
1609. Also fig. 3. To thrust, force. stuff, 
crowd (anything) into a space, etc., which it 
overfills ME. Also fig. 4. slang. To stuff with 
lies, ete. 1794. 5. collog. To prepare (a person), 
or get up (a subject), hastily for an occasion, 
by stuffing the memory with facts 1825. Ala 


absol. or intr. 6. slang. T i 
ore. © urge on forcibly (a 


1. A room crammed with fine ladi 
intr. Such a bevy of bel es PEPYS. 2. 
many Cormorants 1034 nes cramming like so 


Wint. T. 1. ii. 91. 3. fig. You c ie 

i i A - these words into 
mine eares, against Th 
Temp. n. i. 108. * stomacke of my sense 


Cram (krem), sb. 1614. [f. 
Any food used to fatten (dial). 2, A doni 
crowd, crush, squeeze (collog.) 1858. 3. Ee 


[var. of CRACK v.] 


+ -ER!.] 


CRAMp 


A lie 1842. 4, The action of cramm; 
mation for an occasion (see Chan ae 
information itself 1853. 5, Weaving, «4. e 
having more than two threads p P 
through each dent or split of the reed. ad 
ster). (Web. 

t Crambe (kræ-mbi). 1565, [-L. 
= Gr. kpáußn kind of cabbage. Seg (j 
Cabbage : only fig., and usually in fist 
to crambe repetita cabbage served up dod 
(Juvenal vit. 154) 1713. Hence, (Distastatiy 
repetition —1757. Jj 

Cramble (kree-mb’l), v. Now dial, 159. 
[Of symbolic form; cf. SCRAMBLE.) + 1 D 
To creep and twist about : said of roots, eto. 
—1597. 2. To crawl, hobble 1617. ix 

Crambo (krae:mbo). 1000. (Modification, 
on an It. or Sp. model, of earlier Crum} 
1. A game in which one player givesa wordto 
which each of the others has to find à rhyme, 
2. transf. Rhyme, rhyming (contemptuous) 
1697. t3. = CRAMB petition —1705. 

1. From thence to the ue again playing at 0, 
in the waggon PEPYS., 2. similies in order set, 
And ev'ry c. he cou'd get SWIFT. J 

Dumb c.: a game in which one set of players 
have to guess a word agreed upon by the other 
set, after being told what word it rhymes with, by 
acting in dumb show one word after another rit 
they find it. (Occas. = dumb show.) 

Crammer (kræ-məı). 1055. (f. CRAM v. + 
-ER*] 1. One who or that which crams 
poultry, eto. 2. collog. One who crams pupils 
for an examination, etc.; rarely, a student 
who crams a subject 1813. 3. slang. A lie 
1802. 

Cramoisy, cramesy (kremoizi, -é) 
arch. ME. [-early It. cremest and OFr. 
crameisi (mod. cramoisi); see CRIMSON.] adj. 
Crimson 1480. sb. C n cloth ME. 
rd A blustering figure. .in. ,cramoisy velvet 
JARLYLE. 

Cramp (kremp), sb.' [- OFr. crampe ~ 
MLG., MDu. krampe = OHG. krampfo, rl, 
to OS. kramp, (OH)G. krampf, subst, uses of 
an adj. meaning ‘bent’ (OHG. krampf, ON. 
krappr narrow, and OE. crampiht); ct. 
CRAMP sb.?, CRIMP v.] An involuntary, violent, 
and painful contraction of the muscles, 
usually the result of a slight strain, a sudden 
chill, etc. (Usually spoken of as cramp, 
colloq. the cramp ; a cramp is a particular case 
or form of cramp.) 

Ile racke thee with old Crampes Temp. I ii. 800, 
Comb.: c.-bark (U.S.), the bark of the American 
Cranberry Tree, havin anti-spasmodie propertie 
also the tree; -bone, the patella of a sheep, 
believed to be a charm against c.; -fish, m 
electric ray or torpedo, called also c.-ray, an 
numb-fish; -ring, a ring held to be efficacious 
against c., falling kness, and the n: Lures 
of those formerly hallowed by the kingso! Pay 
on Good Friday for this purpose. Hence Cram: 
per (rare), a kind of fish; a preventative of 6; 


g 


Crampy a. liable to, or suffering from, 6i 
inducing c.; of the nature of c. MDi 
Cramp (kremp), sb.* 1503. p d 


krampe (whence G. krampe, Fr. crampe) = 9° 
krampo, of same ult. origin as prec.] Md. 
CmawPARON 1. Now dial. 2. = CRAMP D g 
1594. 3. A portable tool or Dress T b 
movable part which can be screwed up 1600. 
to hold things together. Cf. CLAMP b. ee 
4. Shoemaking. 'A piece of wood ham 
curve corresponding to that of e i 
on which the upper leather of à Db, 
stretched to give it the requisite shit 
(Webster). 5. ‘A pillar of rock or minos igh 
for support’ (Raymond). 6. fig. That Wet 
constrains and confin 
1719. 7. A cramped condition d 
» Cri i: is pleasures wi n res 
Cowen” atiemnte to fasten down the PRG 
sive powers of the human mind by the 
association HALLAM. f. ORAMP 
Cramp (kremp), a. 1674. [ped (see 
sb.! or v.; a similar adj. is old in 
Cram sb. ), but connection cannot 
out] 1. Difficult to make outs Sig 
cramped. 2. Strait, narrow; Lee gene 
1. Your Lawyer's..C. Law Terms 1708, y, 
Cra-‘mpness, c. or cramped state or bor E 
Cramp (kræmp), v. 1555. [f. CRT og 
I. Conn. w. Cramp sb.' tl. MN To affe 
to be seized with cramp —1700. muso 
with the painful contraction of 


GRAMPET 


which characterizes cramp. Usu. in pass. 


1039. € : 
^ oints 1610. 2. We stood till we 
Wer do dt to death, not daring to move 1778. 
JI. Conn. mainly w. CRAMP sb.* ti. To 
compress with. jronsin punishment, etc. Opp. 
to to rack. -1039. Also fig. and transf. 2. To 
confine narrowly, fetter. Also fig. 1625. 

2. fig. The want of money cramps every effort 


'ERSON. 
"nis Conn. w. CRAMP sd.* alone. 1. To fasten 


or secure with à cramp or cramps; esp. in 
Building. Also fig. 1094. 2. Shoemaking. To 
form on a boot-cramp 1864. nad 

Tg. "The. fabrick of universal justice, is well 
qmnaved and bolted together in all its parts 


BURKE. 

Hence Cra‘mpedness- 

Crampet (kræmpet). 1489. [app. f. CRAMP 
a} 1, The chape of the scabbard of asword ; 
occas. used in Her. as & charge. 2. = CRAMP- 
TRON 2. (? error.) 1766. 3. Si CRAMPON 3; 
esp. one formerly used by curlers 1638. 
Cramp-iron, 1565. [f. CRAMP sb.*] ti. 
A piece of iron bent in the form of a hook; & 
grappling-iron 1774. 2. A small metal bar 
with the ends bent so as to hold together two 
pieces of masonry, timber, ete. 1598. 

+Crampish, v. ME. only. [- crampiss-, 
lengthened stem of OFr. crampir, f. crampe 
Cramp sb.3; sce -ISH*.] intr, To become 
cramped; (rans. to cramp. 

Crampon (krempon), sb. Also crampoon 
(krempü-n) 1490. [-(O)Fr. crampon — 
Frankish *krampo; see CRAMP sb.!] 1. = 
CRaMP-IRON 1, 2. t2. ‘The border of metal 
which keeps a stone in a ring’ (Halliwell), 
3. A small plate of iron set with spikes which 
is fastened to the foot for walking over ice 
or climbing 1789. 4. Bot, Adventitious roots 
which serve as fulcra or supports, as in the 
ivy 1870. So t Cra'mpon v. to fix with 
crampons. || Crampo'nnee a. Her. Said of a 
cross having a bend shaped thus, [, at the 
end of each limb. 

Cran' (krien). 1797. |Crann is used in 
Gael. in same sense, perh. identical w. Gael. 
crann ‘lot’, applied orig. to the ‘lot’ or share 
of fish that fell to each man engaged.) A 
measure of fresh herrings; now fixed at 374 
gallons (about 750 fish). 

Cran‘, Sc. 1790. [Sc. form of CRANE sb.) 
t 1. Applied to the Crane and the Heron. 2. 
In the South of Scotland, the Swift 1840. 3. 
An iron instrument, laid across the fire, to 
support a pot or kettle. 

3. To coup the crans: fig. to have an upset; see 


Canty (So Jamieson; but perhaps belonging to 


Cranage (kré'-néds). 1481. [f. CRANE sb.! 2 
+ -AGE.] The use of a crane to hoist goods; 
dues paid for such use. 

O (kre-nbéri) Also craneberry. 
US [Adopted by the colonists of N. Amer- 
ica (whence in Eng. use) from G. kranbeere 
or LG. kranebere ‘crane-berry’. Cf. G. 
Mronithibeere:] The fruit of a dwarf shrub, 
Num oxycoccos, growing in turfy bogs : 
dud roundish, dark red, very acid berry. 

so the similar but larger fruit of V. macro- 
rior (Large or American Cranberry). Also 

M pare E m ains themselves. 
execs (NO Caprio). s On 
Karanca (krans). 1840. [poss. — Du. krans 
Kajeng garland; cf. GARLAND sb. 8 a. Cf. 
Es ele Naut: ‘A kind of iron cap on the 
jb boca of the bowsprit, through which the 

G m traverses.’ Also, any boom-iron. 

ERR var. of CRAUNCH. 
uae (kri n), sb." [OE. cran, corresp. to 
OHd. Nm krön and M Du. erdne (Du. kraan), 
suffix, oe (G. kran machine), also (with -Æ 
MLG ae hawk, lark) OE. cranoc, cornuc, 
bird); Seien carona -ih (G. kranich 

itel. to L. grus, Gr. yépavos.) 1. A large 
alee bird of the family Gruide, Hasan 
pu m very long legs, neck, and bill. The 
aac elus to the common European 
ae rus cinerea, of an ashen-grey colour, 
[read abundant in Great Britain, but now 
aM About 15 closely allied species are 
for n other lands. Also, locally, a name 
1978 TOUR and storks; also for the Shag. 

* b. Astron. The constellation Grus 1868. 

Sello 
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2. A machine for raising and lowering heavy 
weights; in its usual form it consists of a 
vertical post capable of rotation on its axis, 
a projecting arm or jib over which passes the 
chain or rope from which the weight is sus- 
pended, and a barrel round which the chain 
or rope is wound. [So Fr. grue, G. kran, etc.] 
ME. 3. A machine for weighing goods, con- 
structed on the principle of the crane de- 
scribed under 2. b. An upright revolving axle 
with a horizontal arm fixed by a fireplace, for 
suspending a kettle, etc. c. Naut. (pl.) Pro- 
jecting pieces of iron or timber on board a 
ship, to support a boat or spar. 4. A bent 
tube for drawing liquor out of a bottle; a 
siphon. [So G. kran.] 1034. 5. An overhang- 
ing tube for supplying water to the tender 
of a locomotive; a water-crane. 6. attrib. or 
as adj. tCrane-coloured, ashen-gray ; crane- 
like; pertaining to a c. or the cranes 1517. 

Comb.: a. in sense 1, as c.-fly, a two-winged fly 
of the genus Tipula; a daddy-long-legs ; -colour, 
ashy gray; also attrib.; hence, -coloured a.; 
-necked a. having a long neck like a crane's; 
-vulture, the Secretary-bird. 

b. In sense 2 or 3, as c.-barge, a barge carrying 
a c.; -post, the vertical post or axis of a ¢.;,80 
-wheel, a tread-wheel by which a c. was 
formerly worked. 

Crane (kréin), sb.* arch. 1541. [- Fr. crâne 
— med.L. cranium; see CRANIUM.] The skull; 
= CRANIUM. 

Crane (kré'n), v. 1570. [f. CRANE sb.'] 1. 
trans. To hoist or lower with, or as with, a 
crane. 2. To stretch (the neck) like a crane 
1799. 3. intr. To lean or bend forward with 
the neck stretched out 1849. 4. Hunting. To 
pull up at an obstacle and look over before 
leaping; hence jig. to hesitate at a danger, 
difficulty, etc. (collog.) 1823. 

1. Being safely craned up to the top of the crag 
Scorr. 3. Those who sat above craned forward 
1887, 4. A very fat pony, who would have 
Kean if he had attempted to leap over a straw 

Craner (kré-noi. 1809. [f. CRANE sb." 
and v. + -ER?.] 1. An official in charge of a 
crane or public weighing machine 1871. 2. 
One who cranes at a dangerous leap, etc. 

Crane's-bill, cranesbill (kré‘-nzbil). 1548. 
[f. CRANE sb.'] 1. Bol. Any (esp. the native 
British) species of Geranium ; 80 called from 
the long slender beak of the fruit. 2. Surg. A 
kind of forceps with long jaws 1668. 

+Cranet. 1548. [- OFr. crignete, crinete, 
dim. of crigne, in sense of mod.Fr. crinière 
mane, f. crin, L. crinis hair.) A piece of 
armour covering a horse's neck or mane; à 
crinière —1611. 

Crang (kren). 1821. [var. of krang; see 
KmENG.] The carcass of a whale after the 
blubber has been removed. 

Cranial (kré^-niàl, a. 1800. [f. CRANIUM + 
-AL'.] Pertaining to the cranium. 

| Crania‘ta, cranio'ta, sb. pl. 
med.L. cranium and Gr. xpavíov, 
spective suffixes, as in pinnata, 77«pwrd. 
Introduced in the latter form by Heckel, 
but gen. used in the former by English 
naturalists.) Zool. A primary division of the 
including those which 


1878. |f. 
with re- 


[L. tabes wastin 
wi 


I 
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-4opos bearing], Topinard’s instrument: for measur- 
ing the dimensions of the skull. Cra:niopla‘sty 
[Gr. -zAaoría, f. tAaor6s moulded], anoperation for 
supplying deficiencies in the cranial structures. 
Cranio'scopy [Gr. -cxorla, f. -oxeros that views], 
examination of the size and configuration of the 
skull; formerly = PHRENOLOGY; hence Cra:nio- 
Sco'pic, -al a.; Cranio'scopist. Cranio:tomy 
[Gr. -ronía, f. -tonos cutting], in obstetric surgery, 
àn operation in which the head of the foetus is 
cut open and broken down when it presents an 
obstacle to delivery. 

Cranioid (kré'-ni,oid), e. 1849. [See -OID.] 
Zool. Allied to the genus Crania of Brachio- 


pods. 

Craniology (kréni,olódsi. 1800.  [f. 
CRANIO- + -LOGY.] f 1. = PHRENOLOGY —1843. 
2. The study of the size, shape, and character 
of the skulls of various races, as à part of 
anthropology 1851. So Cra:niolo'gical a. of 
or pertaining to c. Cranio'logist, one 
versed in c. 

Craniota; see CRANIATA. 

| Cranium (kré'-nidm). Pl. crania (kré-- 
nid). 1543. [med.L. — Gr. «pavíov. ] 1. Anat., 
etc., strictly, The bones which enclose the 
brain, the brain-case ; more widely, the bones 
of the whole head; the skull. 2. Used joc. 
for ‘head’ 1647. 

Crank (krenk), sb.' [OE. cranc in cranc- 
stæf wenver's implement (cf. crencestre female 
weaver), rel. to crincan, parallel to cringan 
fall in battle. The primary notion is that of 
something bent or crooked. (M)HG., Du. 
krank sick is a fig. development.] 1. A por- 
tion of an axis bent at right angles, used to 
communicate motion, or to change reciprocal 
into rotary motion, or the converse. 2. An 
elbow-shaped device in bell-hanging, where- 
by the rectilineal motion communicated to a 
pell-wire is changed in its direction, usually 
at right angles 1759. 3. An elbow-shaped 
support or bracket 1769. 4. A revolving disc, 
to which a regulated pressure can be applied, 
which criminals sentenced to hard labour are 
required to turn a certain number of times 
each day 1847. 

Comb.: c.-axle, (a) the driving axle of an engine 
or machine; (b) a carriage-axle with the ends 
bent twice at a right angle; -hook, the rod which 
connects the treadle and the c. in a foot-lathe; 
-pin, the pin by which the connecting-rod is 
attached to the c.; -shaft, the shaft driven bya 
c.: -wheel a wheel which acts as a €.; esp. 
one having near its circumference a pin to which 
the end of a connecting-rod is attached as to a 
c.-pin; a disc-c. 

Crank (krenk), sb.* 1502. [prob. ult. 
identical with prec. In sense 5, orig. U.S., 
back-formation from CRANKY a.'] t]. A 


crook, bend, winding; a crooked path, 
course, or channel -1630. Also tfig. 12.4 
tortuous hole or crevice; à cranny -1012. 


Also fig. 3. A twist or fanciful turn of speech ; 
a conceit 1594. 4. An eccentric notion or 
action; a crotchet, whim 1848. 5. U.S. 
collog. A person with a mental twist; an 
eccentric; esp. a monomaniac. [Prob. f. 
CRANKY, q.v.) 1881. 6. dial. A slight ailment 


1847. 

1. The turnings and cranks of the Labyrinth 
Nort. 3. Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles 
Mitr. 4. Subject to sudden cranks CARLYLE. 

+ Crank, sb.* Thieves’ slang. 1567. [- Du. 
or G. krank sick; see CRANK sb.'] (In full 
counterfeit c.) A rogue who feigned sickness 
in order to move compassion and get money 
-1622. 

Crank (krank), a.! ME. [Origin unkn.] 
f 1. Rank, lusty, vigorous -1659, 2. Lively, 
brisk; merry; aggressively high-spirited, 
‘cocky’. Now dial. and in U.S. 1499. 

2. How came they to grow so. .c. and confident 
SovrH. Hence Cra-nkly adv. 

Crank (krenk), a.? 1696. [perh. to be 
connected with crank adj. crabbed, awkward, 
infirm, shaky (see CRANK a.?), and CRANK sb. E 
Naut. Liable to lean over or capsize ; said of a 
ship when she is built too deep or narrow, or 
has too little ballast to carry full sail. Also 


um c. little boat with its top-heavy sails W. 
Brack. Hence Cra'nkness. Crank-sided a. (in 
same sense). 

Crank (kreenk), a.* 1729. [Senses conn. w. 
CRANK sb.', * and CRANKY a.!] 1. Crooked; 
angularly bent. Se. 1825. 2. Crabbed, 
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difficult to pronounce, understand, or do. 
Now Sc. 1729. 3. = ORANKY 1 (dial.) 1802. 4, 
Of machinery : Shaky; out of order; CRANKY 
1831. 

2. Hard, tough, c., gutt’ral, harsh, stiff names 

'WIFT. ence Crankous a. (Sc.), irritable, 
fretful. 

Crank (kreenk), v.1 1592. [f. CRANK sb., *.] 
t 1. intr. To twist and turn about, zigzag 
—1891. t2. trans. To crinkle 1661. 3. trans. a. 
To make crank-shaped. b. To furnish with 
& crank. 1793. 4. To fasten with a crank 
1879. 5. To draw up by means of a crank, 
operate by a crank 1883. 

1. See, how this Riuer comes me cranking in, 
And cuts me from the best of all my Land..a 
monstrous Cantle out 1 Hen. IV, m. i. 98. 

Crank, v.' 1827. [app. echoic; cf. CLANK 
v., and n. dial. CRONK to croak.] To make a 
jarring or grating sound. 

Cranked (krenkt), ppl. a. 1862. [f. CRANK 
8b.‘ and v.' + -ED.] Formed into or furnished 
with a crank. 

Crankle (kre-nk'l, v. 1594. [frequent. of 
CRANK v. Of. CRINKLE.) 1. intr, To run 
zigzag 1598. t2. trans. To zigzag; to crinkle 
(a surface) 1708. 

1. The river crankles round an alder grove SR H. 
TAYLOR. Hence Cra:nkle sb. a bend, twist; an 
angular prominence. 

Cranky (kre-nki), a.' 1787. [perh. orig. f. 
cant fcrank (see CRANK sb.*), but infl. later 
by assoc. with CRANK sb.*; see -Y'.] 1. Sickly 
(dial.). 2. Naut. = CRANK a.* 3. Out of gear; 
crazy 1862. 4, Cross-tempered, awkward 1821. 
5. Crotchety; peculiar 1850. 6. Crooke 


full of crannies 1836. Hence Cra‘nkily adv. 
Cra'nkiness. 

Cra'nky, a.* dial. 1811. [f. CRANK a. + 
TY] = CRANK a, 


t Crannel. 1533. [- OFr. *cranel, var. with 
carnel CARNEL, crenel CRENEL, quernel KERNEL 
sb.*, dim. of cran notch; see CRANNY sb.', 
-EL.] A cranny, crevice, chink —1640. 

Crannied (kre'nid), a. 1440. [f. CRANNY 
sb. + -ED*.] 1. Having crannies or chinks, 
2. Formed like a cranny, SHAKS. 

i As a Raine doth drench The c. Earth 
1639. 

Crannog (kræ-něg). Also (erron.) cran- 
noge. 1851. [-Ir. crannog, Gael. crannag 
timber structure, f. crann tree, beam.] An 
ancient lake-dwelling in Scotland or Ireland. 

Cranny (kre-ni), sb.' 1440. [XV crany — 
OFr. crané (see -Y*), pa. pple. of craner (im- 
plied by craneüre notch), f. (O)Fr. cran :- 
pop.L, crena; see CRENA, CRENATE a.) A 
small narrow opening or hole; a chink, 
crevice, crack, fissure. Also fig. 

Cranny, sb.* 1662. [Origin unkn.] ‘Glass 
Manuf. An iron rod used in forming the 
necks of glass bottles. 

Cra:nny, v. 1440. [f. CRANNY sb.'] +1, 
intr. To open in crannies or chinks —1607. 2. 
To penetrate into crannies (rare) 1816. 

Cranreuch (kra-nroy). Sc. 1682. [f. Gael. 
crann tree + reodhadh treezing.] Hoar-frost. 

t Crants. 1592. [- G. kranz wreath; ct. 
CRANCE.] A garland, chaplet, wreath —1706. 

t Cra'ny. 1525. [Anglicized form of 
CRANIUM.] = CRANIUM —1730. 

Crap (krep), sb. Now dial. ME. [= Du. 
krappe, conn. w. krappen pluck off, cut off. 
Of. also OFr. crappe siftings, AL. crappa chaff 
(xui.] +1. The husk of grain —1483. 2. A 
name of Buckwheat; also, locally, of Darnel, 
Rye-grass, Charlock, etc. ME. 3. Residues, 
as of fat. (Usu. in pl.) 1490. 4. Dregs of ale 
1879. 5. Money (slang or dial.) 1700. 6. A 
Scrap 1550. 7. Coarse slang. Excrement; 
defecation 1898. b. transf. Rubbish; some- 
thing worthless, inferior, or disgusting 1898. 
Hence Crap v.' intr. to defecate. 

+ Crap, sb.* 1721. [- Du. krap madder.] 
Madder —1812. 

Crap, sb.* Thieves’ cant. 1812. [- Du. 
krap cramp, clamp, clasp.] The gallows. 
Hence Crap v.* trans. to hang. 

+ Crapaud. 1440. [Earliest forms crapault, 
crapaut - OFr. crapault, crapaut (mod. 
crapaud), in med.L. crapaldus.] 1. A toad 
—1634. 2. (In full c.-stone.) A TOAD STONE. 
Cf. SHAKS. A.Y.L. II. i. 13. —1580. 
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Crapaudine (krapodi-n) 1558. [-(O)Fr. 
crapaudine, med.L. crapaudinus, -ina (XM); 
see prec. -INE*.] t1. ? = ToADSTONE. t2. 
Farriery. An ulcer on the coronet of a horse 
—1823. 3. A socket in which the pivot of à 
swing-door turns; whence c.-door, one which 
turns on pivots at top and bottom 1876. 

Crape (krép) sb. 1633. [Earliest forms 
crispe, crespe — Fr. tcrespe, crêpe, subst. use 
of OFr. crespe curled, frizzed; see CRISP.] 1. 
A thin transparent gauze-like fabric, plain 
woven, of highly twisted raw silk, with a 
crisped surface. Now chiefly of black silk (or 
imitation silk), and used for ladies' mourning 
dresses, etc. b. In the 18th c., *a sort of thin 
worsted stuff, of which the dress of the clergy 
is sometimes made' (Bailey); hence, occas. 
= the clergy, a clergyman 1699. 2. A band 
of crape worn round a hat, etc.; a mask of 
crape 1763. Also attrib. 

1. b. A Saint in c. is twice a Saint in lawn POPE. 
2. A white hat with a c. round it THACKERAY. 

Comb.: c.-myrtle, a Chinese shrub, Lager- 
straemia indica, with bright rose-coloured crumpled 

tals, cultivated in England, and in Southern 
Us. Canton or China c. — crépe de Chine (see 
CRÉPE). 

tCrape, v.' 1786. (f. prec.; cf. Fr. 
créper.) To make (the hair) wavy and curly; 
to crimp, to frizzle —1822. 

Crape (kré‘p), v.* 1815. [f. CRAPE sb.] To 
cover, clothe, or drape with crape. Also transf. 

Cra‘pe-fish. 1856. [Cf. ON. krappr nar- 
row.] Cod-fish salted and pressed. 

Crappie (kre-pi). U.S. 1861. A species of 
sunfish, Pomorys annularis, found in the 
Mississippi. 

Cra:ppit-head. Sc. 1815. [Cf. Du. krappen 
to cram.] The head of a haddock stuffed with 
the roe, oatmeal, suet, and spices (Jamieson). 

Craps (kreps). U.S. 1843. [app. alt. from 
crabs ; see CRAB sb.' 5. The Fr. crabs, craps is 
from Eng. (XVII.] A gambling game with 
two dice. 
|| Cra-pula. 1727. (L. crapula inebriation — 
Gr. xpa:méddn drunken headache.) Sickness 
following upon excess in drinking or eating. 
Crapulence (kre-piuléns). 1727. [f. CRA- 
PULENT; see -ENCE. 1. = CRAPULA. 2. 
Gross intemperance; debauchery 1825. var. 
+ Cra-pulency (in sense 2). 

Crapulent (kre-piulént), a. 1656. [— late L. 
crapulentus very much intoxicated, f. CRAPULA.] 
1. Of or pertaining to crapulence. 2. Given 
to gross intemperance 1888. 

Crapulous (kre-piilos), a. 1536. [- late L. 
crapulosus, f. as prec.; see -0US.] 1. Intem- 
perate, debauched. 2. Suffering from 
erapulence; resulting from intemperance 
1755. Hence Cra-pulousness. 

Crapy (krié-pi), a. 1853. [f. CRAPE sb. + 
-Y'.] 1. Crape-like 1853. 2. Of crape; clothed 
in crape 1855. 

Crare, obs. var. of CRAYER. 

Crash (krej), v. late ME. [imit. formation, 
perh. partly suggested by craze and dash.] 1. 
trans. To dash to pieces, smash (now rare); to 
cause to come or go with a crash. 2. intr. 
To break or fall to pieces with noise 1535; to 
move or go with crashing 1694. f 3. trans. 
To strike (the teeth) together with noise; to 
gnash —1046. 4. To make the noise that a 
hard body does when smashed, or a noise as 
of many hard bodies dashing and breaking 
together 1503. 5. intr. Of an aeroplane, ete. : 
To come down violently out of control; also 
in corresp. trans. sense 1915. Hence gen. 

1. Crashing the branches as he went DICKENS. 3. 
He shakt his head and crasht his teeth for ire 
FAIRFAX. 4. O'erhead the rolling thunders c. 
SKEAT. 

Crash (kref) sb. 1549. [f. prec. vb.] 1. 
A loud and sudden sound, as of a hard body 
or bodies broken by violent percussion ; also 
transf. 1580. 2. fig. The action of falling to 
ruin suddenly and violently; spec. sudden 
collapse of a mercantile undertaking or of 
credit generally 1817. t 3. A short spell, spurt 
-1767. 

1. The whole forest in one c. descends POPE. 
2. A great c. is expected. .everybody has been 
over-speculating 1890. 3. A c. at cards BROME. 

Crash (kreef), sb.* 1812. [- Russ. krashenina 
dyed coarse linen.] A coarse kind of linen, 
used for towels, etc. Also attrib. 
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|| Crasis (kré'-sis). 1602. [Gr., = m xti 
combination. 1. The combination of ae 
ments, ‘humours’, or qualities in the animal 
body, in herbs, etc.; tconstitution —1759: 
condition. ?.0bs. 2. Gr. Gram. The com. 
bination of the vowels of two syllables, esp, 
at the end of one word and beginning of the 
next, into one long vowel or diphthong; as in 
«dy for xai evs, etc, 

|| Craspedon, -dum (kre spidgn, -dym), 
Pl. craspeda (-dá) 1869.  [Gr. xpéonedov 
edge: the form in -um is mod.L.] Zool. The 
convoluted filament, charged with thread. 
cells, forming the border of the mesentery in 
Actinozoa, 

Craspedote (kree'spido"t), a. 1888. [f, as 
prec. + -ote = -oT*. Hence mod.L. Craspe- 
dota pl.) Zool. Applied to those Meduse 
MEE have à velum along the margin of the 

ell. 

Crass (kres), a. 1545. [- L. crassus solid, 
thick, fat.] 1. Coarse, gross, dense, thick. 
Now rare. 2. Grossly dull or stupid; dense; 
unrefined (rare) 1861. 

1. A crasse and fumide exhalation SIR T, 
BROWNE. C. ignorance 1859, minds Guo, ELIOT, 
Hence Cra'ss-ly adv., -ness. 

+ Cra'ssament. 1615. [- L. crassamentum 
thick sediment, dregs, f. crassare thicken, f. 
crassus; See prec., -MENT.] The thick part 
of a non-homogeneous liquid, which solidi- 
fies or settles; esp. the coagulum of blood 
—1666. 

[fl Crassities. 1659. [L.] Density, materi- 
ality —1078. 

Crassitude (kre-sitidd). ME. [- L. crassi- 
tudo, f. crassus; see CRASS a., -TUDE.] tl. 
Thickness; volume -—1703. 12, Density; 
coarseness —1822. 3. The state or quality of 
being Crass 1679. 

|| Cra'ssula. ME. [med.L., dim. of crassa 
(sc. herba); see CRASS.] Bot. Formerly, some 
species of Sedum, esp. Orpine; now, limited 
to a genus of succulent plants, the type of the 
N.O. Crassulacez, which includes the Stone- 
crops, Houseleeks, Echeveria, etc. Hence 
Crassula‘ceous a. of the N.O. Crassulaceg, 

-crat, -ocrat, sufix, formerly also -crate, 
after Fr. -crate in aristocrate, eto., with the 
sense ‘partisan of an aristocracy’, eto. At the 
French Revolution aristocrate came to be used 
for ‘a member of the aristocracy’, after which 
Co)rat is now used, as in plutocrat, eto. 
Hence -cratic, -al. 

Cratch (kretf), sb.' [ME. crecche (mod. 
dial. cretch)- OFr. creche (mod. CRBCHE):— 
Rom. *creppja - Gmo. *krippja (whence 
OE. cribb CRIB).] 1. A rack or crib to hold 
fodder for cattle; in early use sometimes ‘a 
manger' (now dial.). 2. A wooden grating or 
hurdle; a sparred frame or rack ME. 

1. A stable was his beste house, and a cratche his 
cradle KINGESMYLL. 

Cratch, sb.* Now dial. ME. |f. CRATOH v] 
1. Some form of itch. 2. pl. A disease in the 
feet of horses and sheep ; the SCRATCHES 1523. 

t Cratch, v. ME. [Of obscure origin, but its 
meaning associates it with the similar MLG., 
MDu. kratsen, OHG. krazzón (G. kratzen), 
OSw. kratta scratch. See Scrat, SCRATCH, 
Scr-] 1. trans. To scratch —1562. Also absol. 
or intr. 2. trans. To snatch with, or as with, 
claws; to grab —1581. 

Crate (krét) 1526. [Earliest forms creat 
(xv), crade (xvm); poss. introduced with 
imports from Holland; cf. Du. krat tailboard 
of a wagon, skeleton case, tbasket, ibo 
of à coach (Kilian), of unkn. origin. pic 
appears in AL. as crata (xu). y 1. A hun 
2. A large basket or hamper of wickerwor 2 
for carrying crockery, glass, etc.; any o 
or box of open bars or siats of wood, d 
carrying fruit, etc. 1688. b. A glazier’s vue 
for carrying glass; also measure of 8) ot 
1823. Hence Cra‘teman, a hawker 
pottery. Gr. 

Crater (kré^to:i. 1613. [-L. crater = Gr. 
xpare bowl, lit. mixing-vessel] |l. Gr. 
Antiq. ‘A large bowl in which the wine WH 
mixed with water, and from which the cup 
were filled’ (Liddell and Scott). Also krati 
1730. 2. A bowl- or funnel-shaped halioni S 
the summit or on the side of & Mem Ss 
which eruption takes place; the mou! 


cRATOMETER 


cavity formed in the positive carbon of 
Es M jn the course of combustion 1892. 
Cra-teral a. of, belonging to, or like, 


terlet, 8 small c., e.g. on the moon. Cra'- 
terous a. of the nature of à C. 
Cratometer (krátoniter) 1876. [f. Gr. 
apits power + -METER.] An apparatus for 
i (Better  crateomeler.) 
Hence Cratome'trical a. 


Craunch, cranch (kranj, krónf) v. 1631. 


[In early use varying with SCRANCH (see 
Sc), both prob. of echoic origin] = 
CRUNCH v. 


Craunch, cranch, sb. 1747. (f. prec.] 1. 
An act, or the action, of craunching 1806. 
2. (cranch.) Mining. A part of a stratum or 
vein left in excavating to support the roof. 

Cravat (krüvae-t), sb. 1656. [- Fr. cravate, 
appellative use of Cravate — G. Krawat, pop. 
1 Kroat - Serbo-Croatian Hrvat Croat.] orig. 
‘A piece of lace or linen, or of muslin edged 
with lace, worn round the neck, and tied in 
a bow. More recently, & linen or silk hand- 
kerchief, or a woollen comforter, worn round 
the neck, chiefly by men. Also fig. 

‘fig. The Gallows comes next. .a hempen C. 1685. 
Hence Crava'tted a, wearing à C. 

Crave (kré'v), v. (OE. crafian 
rel. to ON. krof request, krefja 
+ 1. trans. To demand, to ask with authority, 
or by right -ME. 2. To ask earnestly, to beg 
for, esp. as a gift or favour. Const. of, from. 
ME. 3. To dun. Sc. 1812. 4. transf. Of 
persons (their appetites, ete.): To long or 
yearn for; to call for, in order to gratify an 
appetite; to have a craving for ME. 5. fig. ot 
things : To need greatly, to call for (something 
necessary) 1576. Also inir. and absol. 

2. Salomon. .craued wisdom from heaven CAREW. 
Ic, leave to observe [etc.] Scorr. 4. The more you 
drink, the more you c. POPE. 5. The time craves 
speed Scorr., intr. Once one may c. for love SUCK- 
LING (J.). Hence Crave sb. = CRAVING. (Not in 
general use.) Cra'ver. Cra'ving-ly adv., -ness. 

Craven (krév'n). (ME. crauaunt, later 
crauaunde, cravand, perh. - clipped AFT. 
form (cf. Assian sb.*) of OFr. cravanté over- 
come, vanquished, pa. pple. of cravanter 
crush, overwhelm :- Rom. *crepantare, f. 
crepant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. crepare rattle, 
burst; the ME. form was later assim. to pa. 
pples. in -EN.] 

A. adj. t 1. Vanquished. (ME. only.) 2. 
That owns himself beaten or afraid; abjectly 
pusillanimous ME. 

AY. c.: to give up the contest, surrender. 
BOA Giner ignor Duke was a man likely 
Gra-verlly ado. . 2. Haml. IV. iv. 40. Hence 

B. sb. 1. A confessed coward 1581. 2, A cock 
that is not game 1596. 

1. Hee is a Crauen and a Villaine else Hen. V, IV. 


vii. 139. 2. No Cock 
crauen Tam. Shr. Th n d gone 


Cra'ven,v. 1611. [f 
s . [t. prec.] To make craven. 
„Craving (kréi-vin), vbl. sb. ME. [See 
Tn Jti. Accusation. (ME. only.) 2. 
5 mest or urgent asking; begging ME. 3. 
eee desire; yearning 16. . 
Gr c. after prophecies FROUDE. 
‘aw (kr9), sb. (— or orig. cogn. with MLG. 
nt e (whence Icel, kragi), MDu. crüghe (Du. 
ag) neck, throat, gullet = MHG. krage (G. 
tes of unkn. origin. The limitation of 
ot bids. peculiar to Eng.] 1. The CROP 
(er or insects. 2. transf. The stomach 
ebd animals). derisive. 1573. 
i nod Sc. and north. f. Crow. 
NS A taw (Krü-krQ:) 1863. [app. Du. 
eun Du. krauwen scratch.] Pathol. 
E En ant species of pustulous itch, pre- 
Crawl the African coast. 
d ish (krü-fif), sb. 1860. = CRAYFISH, 
s s also CRAWFISH v. 
To anne, v. U.S. collog. 1860. [f. prec-] 
best ve backward like a crawfish ; hence, to 
(e 0f & position. i 
The wl Gera), sb.' 1818. [f. CRAWL v.] 
ER on of crawling. b. A swimming 
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Crawl (krol, sb.* 1600. [- Colonial Du. 
kraal — Sp. CoRRAL.] tf 1. A pen or enclosure 
for keeping hogs (in the West Indies) 1707. 
2. A pen or enclosure in shallow water on the 
sea-coast, to contain fish, turtles, etc. 1769. 


3. = KRAAL, q.v. 

Crawl (krol), v. (Late ME. crawle super- 
seding earlier creule, croule, of unkn. origin 
(but cf. Sw. kravia, Da. kravle).] 1. intr. 
To move slowly in a prone position, by 
dragging the body along close to the ground, 
as a child on hands and knees, & worm, etc.; 
+ trans. to crawl upon or over (rare) 1796. 
2. transf. To walk or move with a slow and 
dragging motion 1460. Also fig. 3. Of plants, 
etc. : To trail, creep (rare) 1634. 4. transf. To 
be alive with crawling things 1576. 5. To 
have a sensation as of things crawling over 
the skin; to feel creepy ME. 

1. Slow crawl'd the snail GAY. 2. I can no further 
crawle Mids. N. m. ii 444. fig. Months and 
Seasons crawled along KINGSLEY. Cranmer. 
‘Hath crawl'd into the fauour of the King SHAKS. 
4. The whole ground seemed alive and crawling 
with [ants] GOLDSM. Hence Crawler, a 
cab crawling along the streets in search of a fare. 

Crawly (krüli), a. collog. 1860. [f. CRAWL 
+ -y4.] Like or having the sensation of 
insects crawling over the skin. 

+ Cray. ME. [- Fr. craie :— L. creta chalk.] 
1. Chalk. (ME. only.) 2. A disease of hawks, 
in which the excrements become hard and 
are passed with difficulty —1618. 

+ Craye. 1541. Erron. f. CRAYER —1627. 

Crayer, crare (kr). Now Hist. ME. 
[-OFr. crayer, etc, in med.L. craiera, 
creiera.] A small trading vessel. 

Crayfish (krë'-fij), crawfish (kro-fif). (ME. 
crevisse,  -es(se — OFr. crevice, crevis — 
Frankish *krabitia = OHG. krebiz (G. krebs) 
Cras sb. In ME. the second syllable was 
confounded with vish fish. Crawfish is chiefly 
U.S.) tl. gen. Any of the larger edible 
crustacea —1656; spec. the crab —1783. t2. 
A name for large crustacea other than crabs 
“1624. 3. Now: a. gen. A fresh-water crust- 
acean, Astacus fluviatilis, resembling a small 
lobster. Also applied to other species of 
Astacus and of the allied genus Cambarus, 
e.g. the blind crawfish of the Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky (C. pellucidus). 1460. b. In 
Great Britain : The Spiny Lobster, Palinurus 
vulgaris, the Langouste of the French 1748. 

Crayon (kré'-0n), sb. 1644. [= Fr. crayon, f: 
craie chalk :- L. creta chalk, clay; see -00N.] 
1. A pointed stick or pencil of coloured chalk 
or other material for drawing. 2. transf. A 
drawing in crayons; 1 fig. & sketch 1662. 3. 
A carbon point in an electric arc lamp. Also 
alirib. 

1. Sir Thomas showed me his picture. „in c, in 


little, done exceedingly well PEPYS. 2. fig. It is 
a poor c., which yourself. . must fill up T. JEFFER- 


SON. 

Cray‘on, v. 1662. [- Fr. crayonner; Seo 
prec.) 1. trans. To draw with a crayon; to 
cover with drawing in crayons. 2. fig. To 
sketch, chalk out 1734. 

2. The other [books] will soon follow; many of 
them are writ, or crayoned out ‘BOLINGBROKE. 

Craze (kréiz), v. ME. [perh. - ON., *krasa 
(cf. Sw. krasa crunch, kras in phr. gd i kras 
fiy into pieces, sla i kras dash to pieces).] 
t 1. trans. To break in pieces or asunder; to 
shatter —1667; to pruise, crush, damage 
—1726. Also finir. 2. Mining. To crush (tin 
ore) in a mill 1610. 3. trans. To crack ME.; 
spec. to produce minute cracks on the surface 
of (pottery) 1874. ‘Also intr. 4. fig. To destroy 
the soundness of, impair, ruin. (Usu. in 
pass.) arch. 1561. 5. To break down in 
health; to render infirm. (Usu. in pa. pple.) 
arch. 1476. Also tintr. 6. To impair in 
intellect; to render insane, distract. - Usu. in 
pa. pple. (The ordinary sense.) 1496. Also 


intr. 

1. God. „will. .c. thir Chariot wheels MILT. P.L. 
xi. 210. 3. Iam right. siker pat pe pot was erased 
CHAUCER. 5. Till length of years id sedentary 
numbness c. my limbs MILT. Sams. 570. 6. The 
greefe hath craz'd my wits Lear III. iv. 175. Comb. 

a mill for crushing tin ore. Hence 
+ Cra'zedness, the state of being crazed. 
(f. Craze v.] tl. 
A crack, breach, flaw —1645. Also fig. 2. An 


irrational fancy; 


CREAM 


1841. 3. Mining. (See quots. and cf. CRAZE 
v. 2.) 1778. 

1. fig. Would it not argue a C. in the brayne 1608. 
2. The miser's c. for gold E. R. CONDER. 3. The 
tin. .is sorted into 3 divisions. . the middle. .being 
named..the crease 1778. 

Crazy (kré-zi) a. 1576. [f. CRAZE v. or sb. 
+ -Y*.] 1. Full of cracks or flaws; impaired; 
liable to fall to pieces; shaky 1583. +2. 
Indisposed ; broken down, frail, infirm —1847. 
‘Also fig. and transf. 3. Of unsound mind; 
jnsane, mad. Often in sense: Mad with 
excitement, perplexity, etc. 1617. b. Of 
things, actions, etc. : Showing derangement 
of intellect 1859. 

1. A c. ship 1748, house ADAM SMITH, coach 
DICKENS. 2. The king somewhat crasie, and 
keeping his Chamber SPEED. fig. A crazie and 
diseased Monarchy MILT. 3. ‘Lord, child, are 
seen?’ FRANKLIN. b. C. theories 1859. By c. 
fancies led WHITTIER. C. Used to denote a garden 
walk or pavement of irregular pieces of flat stone 
or tile 1923. 

Comb.: c. bone (U.S.), the funny-bone, ‘so 
called on account of the intense in produced. 
when it receives a blow’ (Webs! T); c. quilt 
(U.5.), a patchwork quilt made in fantastic pat- 
terns or without any plan. 

Hence Cra'zily adv. Cra:ziness. 

|| Creagh, creach (krex), sb. 1814. [- Gael. 
and Ir. creach plunder.] 1. A foray. 2. 
Booty, prey 1818. Hence Creagh v. to raid, 
plunder. 

|| Creaght (krext, krét), sb. 1596. [= Ir. 
caeraigheacht, f. caera sheep.) Ir. Hist. A 
nomadic herd of cattle. (The word often 
includes the herdsmen.) Also transf. Hence 
Creaght v. to take cattle about to graze. 

Creak (krik v. ME. [orig. synon. with 
{CRAKE v.', CROAK v., and of similar imit. 
origin.) t 1. inir. To utter a harsh cry; to 
CROAK -1669. 2. intr. To make a CREAK 1583. 
‘Also transf. of the noise of crickets, etc. 13. 
intr. To speak in a strident or querulous tone 
-1661. 4. trans. To cause to make & creak 


the Goose, the Ducke, Might 
uacke 1604. 2. No swinging 
sign-board creaked from cottage elm WORDSW. 
"Where crickets c. BROWNING. 4. Creeking my 
shooes on the plaine Masonry All's Well 11. i. 31. 

Creak (krik) sb. 1605. If. CREAK v.] A 
strident noise, as of an ungreased hinge, new 
boots, etc. ; a harsh squeak. 

Creaky (krī'ki), a. 1834. [f. prec. sb. or v. 
+ -Y'.] Apt to creak; crazy. 

Cream, creme sb.* Hisl. [ME. creme — 
OFr. cresme (mod. chréme) += eccl.L. chrisma. 
unction; see CHRISM.] = CHRISM. 

Cream (krim) sb. (ME, creme-— OFr. 
creme, craime, cresme (mod. créme fem.), repr. 
blending of late L. crümum (Venantius 
Fortunatus) crãma, which is perh. of 
Gaulish origin, with eccl. L. chrisma CHRISM 
(mod. Fr. chrême m.)] 1. The oily or buty- 
raceous part of milk, which gathers on the 
top when the milk is left undisturbed; by 
is converted into butter. 2. 
iransf. A fancy dish or sweet made with 
cream, or so as to resemble cream ME. b. A 
head of scum, froth, etc. 1669. C. A cream-like 
preparation used cosmetically 1765. 3. fig. 
The most excellent element or part; the 
quintessence 1581. 4. attrib. Cream-coloured. 
1861; ellipt. cream colour; also, & cream- 
coloured horse, etc. 1788. 

1. Clotted or clouted c.: see CLOUTED. 2. b. The 
c.of your champagne BYRON. c. In vain she tries 
her paste and creams To smooth her face or hide 
its seams GOLDSM. 3. The c. of the correspondence 
GOLDSM., of wild-fowl shooting 1890. 

C. of tartar: the purified and crystallized bitar- 
trate of potassium, used in medicine and for 
technical purposes. C. of lime: pure slaked lime. 

Comb.: c.-cake, a cake filled with acustard made 
of c., eggs, etc.; -CUDS, à apaveraceous plant, 

"latystemon californicus, with c.-coloured flowers ; 
-faced a., having a face of the colour of c. (from. 
fear); -fruit, the juicy c.-like fruit of a plant 
fer") in Sierra Leone; -laid a., applied to laid 
paper of a c. colour; -nut = Brazil nut; -separ- 
ator, a machine for separating the c. from milk; 
“slice, a knife-like instrument for skimming milk, 
or for serving frozen c. ; "Ware, c.-coloured pottery 
ware; -wove, wove paper of c. colour. 

Cream (krim), v. ME. [f. CREAM 8b.*] 
1. intr. Of milk: To form cream 1596; trans. 
to cause to form cream 1883. 2. intr. Of other 
liquids: To form a scum on the top; to 


1601. 
1. The Henne, 
cackle, creake, and 


CREAM-CHEESE 


mantle, foam, froth ME. 3. trans. To skim 

the cream from 1727. 4. To separate as 

cream; fig. to take the choicest part of. 

Const. off. 1615. 5. To add cream to tea, ete. 

1834, 

2. A sort of men, whose visages Do creame and 
mantle like a standing pond Merch. V, 1. i. 89. 4. 
Such a man, truly wise, creams off nature leaving 
the sour and the dregs, for philosophy and reason 
to lap up Swirr. Hence Creamed ppl. a. paving 
the cream formed or separated ; made or flavo 
with cream. Crea'mer, a flat dish for skimming 
the cream off milk; a machine for separating 
cream. 

Cream-cheese. 1583. A soft, rich kind of 
cheese, made of unskimmed milk with added 
cream ; a cheese of this kind. Also fig. 

Creamery (kri-méri). 1879. [f. CREAM sb.* 
+ -ERY, through Fr. crémerie.] 1. A butter- 
factory (often worked on the joint-stock 
principle). Also attrib. 2. A shop where milk, 
cream, butter, and light refreshments are 
supplied. 

Creamometer (krimo:mitoi). 1876. [f. as 
prec. --METER, after LAOTOMETER.] An 
instrument for measuring the percentage of 
cream in a sample of milk. 

Creamy (krimi) a. 1610. (f. CREAM sb.* 
+ -Y'] 1. Containing or abounding in 
cream 1618. 2, Resembling cream; fig. soft 
and rich 1610. 

1. The milk was c. 1861. 2. The. .tender curving 
lines of c. spray TENNYSON. The thickest and 
creamiest paper ‘VERN. LEE’. fig. A woman with 
a c. voice O, W, HOLMES. Hence Crea'miness. 

Creance (kri-ins), sb. [ME. creaunce — 
(O)Fr. créance := med.L. credentia, f. L. 
credere believe; see -ANCE. Cf. CREDENCE.) 
t 1. Belief -1490; the thing believed ; (one's) 
faith —1669. +2. Comm. Credit -1496. 3. 
Falconry. A long fine cord attached to a 
hawk's leash, to keep it from flying away 
when being trained ME. t b. Occas. spelt 
cranes, as if pl. -1085. 

f Creance, v. [- OFr. creancer promise, 
engage, etc., f. creance; see prec.] inir. To 
pledge oneself to pay; to take credit. 
CHAUCER.. So t Creancer, a creditor; a 
guardian, tutor. 

t Creant, a. ME. [app. abbrev. form of 
OFr. recreant; see REOREANT.] In phrases 
To yield oneself c., to cry (or say) c.: To 
acknowledge oneself vanquished —1480. 

Creant (kri-ánt), a.* rare. [- creant-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. creare create; see -ANT.] 
Creating, creative. K. B. BROWNING. 

t Crease, sb.' ME. [f. CREASE v.!] = IN- 
CREASE sb. —1575. 

Crease (kris), sb.* 1578. [xvi-xvi also 
ereast, which was a frequent var. of CREST 
(cf. beast); orig. crést, which was reduced to 
crease by assim. to the var. cress (XVI-XVII) of 
the vb., the mark of a fold being looked at 
as a ridge in the material. Cf. OFr. cresté 
wrinkled, furrowed.] 1. The mark produced 
on the surface of anything by folding; a 
fold, wrinkle, ridge. 2. Cricket. The name 
of certain lines marked on the ground to 
define the positions of the bowler and bats- 
men 1755. 3. Archit. A curved or ridge tile 
(app. error for CREST, q.v.) 1703. 

2. Bowling-c.: a line drawn in the line of each 
wicket, from behind which the bowler delivers the 
ball. Return-c.: a short line at each end of the 
bowling-c., and at right angles to it, beyond which 
the bowler must not go. Popping-c. a line in front 
of each wicket, parallel to the bowling-c., behind 
which the batsman stands to defend his wicket. 
Hence Crea'sy a. full of creases. 

Crease, sb.*; see CREESE. 

+ Crease, v.' ME. [app. aphet. f. acrese, 
ACCREASE.] = INCREASE v. —1547. 

Crease (kris), v.' 1588. [Also cress (xvI- 
XVII); see CREASE sb.*] 1. trans. To make a 
crease or creases in or on the surface of, as 
by folding, etc. 2. intr. To become creased 
1876. 3. trans. To stun (a horse, etc.) by 
& shot in the crest or ridge of the neck (U.S.) 


1807. 
1. A leafe of paper. .cressed in the middes 1588. 


2. A material that is apt to c. 1893. 

Creaser (krisoi). [f. prec. + -ER'.] One 
who or that which creases; spec. any con- 
trivance for making creases or furrows in 
iron or leather, for creasing the cloth in a 
sewing-machine, etc. 
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Creasote, var. of CREOSOTE. 

fl Cre'at. 1730. [Fr. créat— It. creato 
alumnus :- L. creatus; see next.] An usher 
to a riding-master. 

f Crea‘te, ppl. a. ME. [-L. creatus, pa. 
pple. of creare CREATE v.; see -ATE*.] Created 
—1590. 

Statutez..That creat were eternally to dur 
CHAUCER. E 

Create (kri,é-t), v. ME. [-creat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. creare bring forth, produce; see 
-ATE*. Earliest as pa. pple. created, an ex- 
tension (see -ED') of CREATE ppl. a.) 1. trans. 
Said of God: To bring into being, cause to 
exist ; esp. ‘to form out of nothing’ (J.). Also 
absol. 2. gen. To make, form, constitute, or. 
bring into legal existence 1592. Also absol. 
b. Of an actor: To be the first to represent 
(a rôle) and so to shape it. [Fr. créer un róle.] 
1882. 3. To invest with rank, title, etc. 1460. 
4. To constitute; cause, produce, give rise to. 
(a condition, etc.) 1599. 

1. In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth Gen. 1:1. C. in mee a cleane heart, O 
God Ps. 51:10. 2. To c. a fee simple CRUISE, 
wealth MACAULAY. 3.Ic. you Companions to our 
Emm Cymb. V. v. 20. 4. "Tis only fit to c. Mirth 


NE. 

Creatic (krixtik) a. Also kr-. 1891. 
lirreg. f. Gr. xpéas, (stem xpeo-) flesh + -10.] 
Of or pertaining to flesh. 

Creatine (kri-atoin), Also kr-. 1840. [f. as 
prec. + -INE] Chem. An organic base, 
C,H, N50;, discovered in 1835 by Chevreul in 
the juice of flesh. 

Creatinine (kri,etinoin) Also kr-. 1851. 
[f. prec. + -INE*.] An alkaline crystallizable 
substance, C,H;N,O, a normal constituent 
of urine and of the juice of muscular flesh. 

Creation (kri,£-fon) ME. [-(O)Fr. créa- 
lion — L. creatio, f. creat-; see CREATE v., 
-I0N.] 1, The action of creating (see CREATE 
v.); the fact of being created; absol. the 
calling into existence of the world; the be- 
ginning, as a date 1593. 2. gen. The action of 
making, forming, producing, or bringing into 
existence 1602. 3. The investing with a title, 
dignity, or function 1460. 4. concr, That which 
God has created ; the world; creatures collec- 
tively 1611. 5. An original production of 
human intelligence or power 1605. 

1. We can think of c. only as a change in the 
condition of that which already exists MANSEL. 
absol. From the c. to the general doom SHAKS. 
Lucr. 924. 2. The c. of estates tail BLACKSTONE. 
4. Lord of c. — man: see LORD. For wee know 
that the whole c. groaneth Rom. 8:22. 5. Or art 
thou but A Dagger of the Minde, a false C, Macb. 
IL i. 38. A c. of the ballad-muse 1888. Hence 
Crea-tional a. of or pertaining to c. (rare). 

Creationism (kri,é'-Joniz’m). 1847. (f. 
prec. + -ISM.] A system or theory of crea- 
tion: spec. a. The theory that God immedi- 
ately creates a soul for every human being 
born (opp. to traducianism); b. The theory 
which attributes the origin of matter, species, 
etc., to special creation (opp. to evolutionism). 
So Crea‘tionist, -ism. 

Creative (kri,é'-tiv), a. 1678. [f. CREATE v. 
+ -IVE; see -ATIVE. Cf. OFr. creatif, -ive, 
med.L. creativus (X1V).] 1. Having the quality 
of creating; of or pertaining to creation; 
originative. 2. Productive of 1803. 

1. Heav'n's c. hand SHENSTONE. Hence Crea:- 
tive-ly adv., -ness. 

Creator (kri,é-tox). [- OFr. creatour, -ur 
(mod. créateur) — L. creator, -ür-; see CREATE 
v., -0R 2.] 1. The Supreme Being who creates 
all things. 2. gen. One who, or that which, 
creates or gives origin to 1579. 

1. The creatour of euery creature CHAUCER. 2. 
Since it thus appears that custom was the c. of 
prelaty MILT. Pe Creartorship. Crea‘tress, 
a female c.; var, || Crea-trix. 

Creature (kri-titiz, kritfo). ME. [- 
(O)Fr. créature — late L. creatura, f. as prec.; 
see -URE.] 1. Anything created; a created 
being, animate or inanimate. t b. Creation 
—1611. c. Anything that ministers to man’s 
comfort 1614. d. joc. Strong drink; esp. 
whisky 1638. 2. An animal; often as distinct 
from ‘man’ ME. In U.S., used esp. of cattle. 
3. A human being; often in reprobation ; also 
with qualifications expressing admiration, 
affection, compassion, etc. ME. 4. fig. A 
result, product, or offspring of anything 1651. 
5. One who owes his position to another; one 
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who is actuated by the will of another; an 
instrument or puppet. [So Fr.] 1587. 

1. These thy gyftes and creatures of bread and 
wyne Bk. Com. Prayer. b. Rom. 8:19. c. Waste 
of the good creatures of God (cf. 1 Tim: 4:4.) 1668, 
2. ‘Go, from the creatures thy instructions take" 
Pore. 3. There is no C. loues me Rich. TIT, v. lil 
200, "The creatures who govern at Cadiz WELLING. 
TON. The world hath not a sweeter C. Oth. IV. i 
194. 4. Creatures of the Fancy HOBBES, 5. Sir 
Francis Windebank..was a c. of Laud's HUME. 
Comb, c.-comforts, material comforts (food 
clothing, etc.). J 

Hence Crea‘tural a. pertaining to creatures: of 
the nature of a c. Crea-turehood, the condition 
ofa c. Crea'tureless a. (rare). Creaturely a, 
of or belonging to creatures; of the nature of à 
¢.; hence Crea‘tureliness, Crea'tureship, the 
condition of a c. + Crearturize v. to invest with 
creaturehood. 

Creaze (Mining); see CRAZE sb. 3. 

Crebri- (kri-bri), comb. f. L. creber closely- 
placed, as in Crebrico'state a. [L. costa], 
having closely-set ribs or ridges; Crebri- 
sulcate a. [L. sulcus], having closely-set 
furrows. 

Crebrity (kribriti) rare. 1656. [-L. 
crebritas, t. creber frequent; see -ITY.] Fre- 
quency. 

|| Crèche (kré‘J), sb. 1882. [Fr.; see Craton 
sb.'] A public nursery for infants, where they 
are taken care of while their mothers are at 
work, ete. 

Credence (kri-déns), sb. ME, [-(O)Fr. 
crédence — med.L. credentia, f. credent-, pres. 
ppl. stem of credere believe; see -ENCE.] 1. 
The mental action of accepting as true; 
belief. t2. Faith, confidence in, reliance on 
(a person or authority) —1548. +3, Trust- 
worthiness, credit, repute —1822. 4, Cre- 
dentials ; transf. the message entrusted to a 
messenger or embassy. Obs. exc. in letter of 
c. ME. t5. The tasting or assaying of meats 
as a precaution against poisoning -—1460. 
t6. A side table or sideboard on which 
dishes, etc., were placed ready to be served at 
table —1834. 7. Eccl. In R.C. and Anglican 
churches: A small side table or shelf to hold 
the eucharistic elements before consecration 
1841. 

1. Instructions, to which it seems c. was to be 
given BURKE. 4. Letter of c.: a letter of recom- 
mendation or introduction. Hence f Cre'dence 
v. to give e. to. 

|| Credenda (kride-ndà), sb. pl. 1638. (n. 
pl. of gerundive of L. credere, believe.] Things 
to be believed; matters of faith. (Opp. to 
agenda.) 

Is the power of selecting the c. of the nation 
to be vested in the civil magistrate MIALL. 

Credent (kri-dént), a. rare. [- L. credent- ; 
see CREDENCE, -ENT.] 1602. 1. Believing, 
trustful. t 2. Having credit or repute Meas. 
for M. Ww. iv. 29; credible Wint. T. 1. ii. 142. 
Hence Cre'dently. 

Credential (kride-nfál) 1524. [= med,L. 
credentialis, f. credentia CREDENCE; see -AL^, 
“IAL. ] 

A. adj. Recommending or entitling to credit 
or confidence, as in phr. tc. letters. 

B. sb. (Usu. in pl.) Letters or written war- 
rants recommending or entitling the bearer 
to credit or confidence; esp. a letter of re- 
commendation or introduction given by @ 
government to an ambassador or envoy 1074. 
Also transf. and fig. 

We will i take D Goctankst without Credentials 
from his last Master STEELE. fig. There stands 
The legate of the skies! His theme divine, Hi 
office sacred, his credentials clear COWPER. 

Credibility (kredībi-līti). 1594. [- med.L. 
credibilitas, t. credibilis; see Herb m] The 

uality of being credible; a case o 1 
“Christianity Seen on the c. of the Gospel history 
FROUDE. sbi 

Credible (kre-dtb'l), a. ME. [= L. credibili 
f. credere believe; see -BLE.] 1, Capable ot 
being believed. 2. Worthy of belief or gans 
fidence; Hastworeny. Mod zi ee 
believe —1675. 4, Reputable —1712. 

EN EEE vade e either by the known 
condition and quality of the utterer, or by v 
manifest likelihood of truth which they havi a 
themselves HOOKER. 2. Nay tis most c. AU it 
I. ii. 4. Observations from c. Authors P 
Hence Cre'dibleness. Cre'dibly adv. Buon 

Credit (kre-dit) sb. 1542. [- Fr. Dro 
It. credito or L. creditum, n. pa. pple. 
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trust in.) 1. Belief, confidence, 
faith, trust. 1 2. Trustworthiness, credibility 
Do weuthority. —1757. T3: Something 
MI: ar Twel, N. IV. iii. 6. +4. Trust, 
believed. H 5 
charge 1651. 5. The estimate in which the 
character of a person (or thing) is held; 
reputation, repute 1976. 6. Influence based 
on the confidence of others 1549. 7. The 
commendation bestowed on account of an 
action, quality, ete. 1007. 8. A source of com- 
mendation. (Now only with a and fo.) 1586. 
9, Comm. 8. Confidence in a buyer's ability 
and intention to pay at some future time, 
for goods, etc.» entrusted to him without 
present payment 1542. b. Reputation of 
solvency and probity in business, entitling a 
person or body to be trusted 1573. 10. A sum 
placed at a person's disposal in the books of a 
bank, etc.; any note, bill, etc., on security of 
which a person may obtain funds 1662. 11. 
Parliament. A sum on account, voted by 
Parliament in anticipation of the Annual 
Estimates. Hence Vole of c. 1854. 12. Book- 
keeping. The acknowledgement of payment 
by entry in an account. (with pl.) A sum 
entered on the credit side of an account ; 
7r.) 1745. 
seem to deserve some 
. of an excellent witness 
letter of credence. 5. 
of c. and renown Cow- 
PER. 6. Buckingham. .resolved to employ all his 
c. in order to prevent the marriage HUME. 7. The 
c, of inventing coined money 1876. 8. He..may 
be a C. to the College HEARNE. 9. a. C. bein 
..the Expectation of Money within some limite 
Time LOCKE, Phr. To give c.; on (upon) c.; long 
€, Le. c. for a long time; six months’ c., etc. 
b. Try what my c. can in Venice doe Merch. V. 1. 
i, 180, 10. A letter..with a c. for the money 
De For. Leiter (bill) of c.: a letter or document 
granted by a bank, etc., authorizing a person 
named therein to draw money to a specified 
amount from their correspondents in other places. 
Credit (kre-dit), v. 1541. [f. prec, or— 
credit-, pa. ppl. stem of L. credere; see prec.] 
l. trans. To give credit to, put faith in, 
believe, trust 1548. +2. trans. To entrust 
—1748. t3. To trust (a person) with goods or 
money on credit —1754. f 4. To accredit 
-1004. 5, To bring into credit; to do credit to 
(arch.) 1596. 6, Book-keeping. To enter on the 
credit side of an account 1682. 7. fig. To c. 
(something) fo a person, or a person with 
A etntg : to ascribe it to him 1850. 
Ju pin not those. .that talke that and this 
1507, 5. That my actions might c. my profession 
BBE. 7. To c. him with a desire to reform the 
Church FROUDE. 
Creditable (kre-ditab’l),a. 1526. [f. CREDIT 
$ and sb. + -ABLE.] ti. Worthy to be 
"pos 71808; in Comm., having good credit 
. 2. That brings credit or honour; 
arani 1659; trospectable, decent —1860. 
1688. 'ersons, sufficiently c., and perfectly informed 
b E paun of any ed ADAM SMITH. 
a . use of his rici 
Hence Cre'ditableness. EC n dem 


editor, (kre-ditea). ME. [- AFr. credi- 
eb. (O)Fr. créditeur — L. creditor; see 
x IT, -OR 2.] 1. One who gives credit for 
2 ey or goods; one to whom a debt is 
ines correl. to debtor 1447. Also fig. 2. 
DOE ping: Creditor (or Cr.): applied to 
a ur an or credit side of any account, 
+3 As at is entered there 1543. Also attrib. 
ben ne who becomes surety for 1523. t 4. 
L ae believes 1597. 
Mons MAI ed . byd their creditors go whistle 
your Bay rib. Cast up the Dr. and C". Sides of 
lance 1806. 4. The easie creditours of 


ED DANIEL. Hence Cre'ditress, + -rice, 
pas Obs.), a female c. 

orea (krido). ME. [L.; = I believe.] 
ein rst word of the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Sess in Latin; hence, either of these 
Baie d esp. the name of a musical 
1587. e Nicene Creed. 2. gen. A creed 
exte dulity (kridimditi. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
Ped Ys credulitas, t. credulus ; see next, 
p Pm + Belief, faith, oredence; readiness 
Weak e -1794. 2. Readiness to believe on 
2A or eee grounds 1547. 
Dike ug, living on the c. of the people 


Credulous i 7i 

(kre-dizdes), 

cred: , @ 1576. [f. L. 
"lus (t. credere believe) + -0Us; see 


redere put 
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-ULOUS.] 1. Disposed to believe. (Now rare 
exc. as in 2.) 1579. 2. Apt to believe on weak 
or insufficient grounds 1576. transf. Of things : 
Arising from credulity 1648; tbelieved too 
readily 1625. 

2. Thus c. Fooles are caught Oth. IV. i. 46. Hence 
Gre'dulously adv. Cre‘dulousness, credulity. 

Cree (kri)v. Chiefly dial. 1620. (The orig. 
form was app. creve (XIV) -(O)Fr. crever 
burst, split :- L. crepare crackle, crack. For 
the reduction to cree, cf. Sc. preve, pree, leve, 
lee, etc.) 1. To soften by boiling (trans. and 
intr.). 2. trans. To pound into a soft mass 
1822. Hence Creed ppl. a. 

Creed (krid), sb. (OE. créda — L. credo I 
believe, the first word of the Apostles' and 
the Nicene creeds in the Latin versions.] 
1. A brief summary of Christian doctrine. 
(The C. usually — the Apostles' Creed.) 
More generally: A confession of faith 1676. 
2. A professed system of religious belief 1573 ; 
transf. a set of opinions on any subject 1613. 

1. The thre credes the whyche our moder holy 
chirche singeth CAXTON. 2. Every man is better 
than his c. KINGSLEY. transf. The 
cynical c.. . of the market EMERSON. So {Creed v. 

absol. believe. Hence Cree'dal, 
Cree'dless a. 
Cree-dlessness. Cree'dsman, an adherent of 
a c. or of the same c. (rare). 

Creek (krik), sb. {(i) ME. crike - ON. kriki 
chink, nook, whence also (O)Fr. crique, 
which may be partly a source of the Eng. 
word; (ii) ME. créke, either - MDu. kréke. 
(Du. kreek creek, bay), or by lengthening of 
Lin erike; cf. AL. crica and creca; ult. origin 
unkn.] 1. A narrow recess or inlet in the 
coast-line of the sea, or the tidal estuary of 
a river; & small port or harbour; an inlet 
within the limits of a haven or port. Also 
transf. 2. In U.S. and British colonies : A 
branch of a main river, a tributary river; a 
small stream, or run 1674. t 3. A cleft in the 
face of a rock, etc. -1635. 4. A narrow or 
winding passage; an out-of-the-way corner. 
Also fig. 1573. 15. A turn, a winding. Also 
fig. —1680. 

1. He knew. -euery cryke in Britaigne and in 
Spayne CHAUCER. transf. Certain Creeks or 
corners of Land running into the up-lands BLITH. 
4. A Labyrinth is a place made full of turnings 
and creekes 1582. They explore, Each c. and 
cranny of his chamber GRAY. Hence Cree'kward 
a. towards a c. Cree'ky a. full of creeks. 

+ Creek, v. 1538. [f. prec. sb.) To run (up) 
as a creek; to bend, turn, wind —1610. 

Creel (kril), sb.' ME. [orig. Sc., of unkn. 
origin.] 1. A large wicker basket; now esp. & 
basket used for the transport of fish, and 
borne upon the back. Hence, An angler's 
1842. 


an upset; 
(Sc.): ina state of temporary aberration. 

Creel (kril), sb. 1788. [perh. the same 
word as prec. but evidence is wanting.) 
1. A framework, varying in form and use. 
2. Spinning. A frame for holding the pay- 
ing-off bobbins in the process of converting 
roving into yarn, etc. Hence Cree'ler, one 
who attends to a c. 

Creep (krip) v. Pa. t. and pple. crept 
(krept). [OE. créopan = OFris. kriapa, OS. 
criopan, ON. krjüpa :- Gmc. *kreupan, 
*kraup, *krupun, *krupanaz.] 1. To move 
with the body prone and close to the ground, 
as a reptile, an insect, à quadruped moving 
stealthily. etc. (Cf. CRAWL v.) OE. 2. To move 
softly, cautiously, timorously, or slowly; 
to move quietly and stealthily; to steal 
(into, away, etc.) ME. 3. fig. (of persons 
and things). a. To come on slowly, stealthily, 
or by degrees; to steal insensibly wpon or 
over ME. b. To move timidly or diffidently ; 
to cringe; to move on a low level 1581. 4. Of 
plants: To grow extending along the ground, 
a wall, etc., and throwing out roots or claspers 
fig. 5. trans. = c. 
6. inir. To have & 
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expansion and contraction on a gradient 
1885. 

1. [There] the slow-worm creeps TENNYSON. 
Children must learne to créepe ere they can go 
1562. 2. The whining Schoole-boy . .creeping like 
snaile Vnwillingly to schoole A.Y.L. II. vii. 146. 
The mists crept upward 1867. 3. a. Despon- 
dency began to c. over their hearts W. IRVING. 
b. Where men of judgment c, and feel their way 
COWPER. 4. The Ivy green, That creepeth o'er 
ruins old DICKENS. 6. You make..my flesh e. 
DICKENS. 

Creep (krip), sb. 1486. [f. the vb.] 1. The 
action of creeping (lit. and fig.). 2. A sensa- 
tion as of creeping things on one's body. Usu. 
in pl. (collog.). 1862, 3. Coal-mining. The 
slow rising up of the floor of a gallery owing 
to pressure upon the pillars. ‘Also any slow 
movement of mining ground' (Raymond). 
4. A small arch or other opening for an 
animal to creep through 1875. 

4. A c. for cattle, on the Wigtown Railway 1875. 
Comb. ¢.-hole, a hole by which one creeps in and 
out; ‘a hole into which any animal may creep to 
escape danger’ (J.). Also fig. (ef. loop-hole). 

Creeper (kri-poa). OE. [f. CREEP v. + 
-ER*.] 1, One who creeps. 2. An animal that 
creeps; a creeping thing 1577. 3. A name for 
many small birds; esp. the common Brown 
Creeper or Tree-creeper, Certhia familiaris 
1661. 4. A plant that creeps along the ground, 
or (more usually) one that climbs trees, walls, 
etc. as ivy and the Virginia Creeper 
(Ampelopsis hederacea) 1626. b. pl. Archit. 
Crockets (see CROCKET 2) 1864. 5. A kind of 
grapnel used for dragging the bottom of the 
sea or other body of water ME. ¢ 6. A small 
iron dog, of which a pair were placed between 
the andirons —1833. 7. local. a. A kind of 
patten or clog. b. A piece of iron with spikes, 
worn under the feet to prevent slipping on 
ice, etc, 8. An apparatus for conveying grain 
in corn-mills. b. An endless moving feeding- 
apron, in à. carding-machine. 9. A small iron 
frying-pan with three legs; a spider. (U.S. 
local.) 1880. 

4. The c., mellowing for an autumn blush KEATS. 

Creepie (kri-pi). Sc. and dial. 1061. If. 
CREEP v. + -IE, -Y*4.] 1. A low stool. 2. A 
small speckled fowl. (U.S. local.) 

Creeping (kri-pin), vbl. sb. (and ppl. a.) 
OE. [See -1NG?, -ING*.] 1. The action of the 
verb CREEP. 2. The sensation as of something 
creeping on the skin ; cf. FORMICATION 1799. 3. 
In Canada: Stalking the Moose-deer, eto. 
1809. Comb.: C.-hole = creep-hole; -sheet, 
the feeding-apron of a carding-machine. 
Hence Cree'pingly adv. 

Creepy (kri-pi), a. 1794. [f. CREEP + -Y*.] 
1. Characterized by creeping. 2. Having & 
creeping of the flesh, caused by horror or 
repugnance 1831; transf. tending to produce 
such sensations 1883. Also C.-crawly-1801. 

2. transf. A. .romance of the c. order 1892. 

Creese, crease (kris), kris (kris), sb. 1577. 
[ult. - Malay kiris, kris, kris, but immed. — 
such forms as Du. kris (so in G.), Sp., Pg. 
cris, Fr. criss.] A Malay dagger, with a blade 
of a wavy form. 

Which dagger they [of Java] call a Crise, and is 
as sharpe as a razor 1586, Hence Creese, crease, 
kris v. to stab with a e. 

Creesh, creish (krij), sb. Sc. ME. [- OFr. 
craisse = graisse :- L. crassa thick, fat. Cf. 
Grease.) 1. Grease, fat. 2. A ‘lick’, a stroke 
1774, Hence Creesh v. to grease. Cree'shy 
a. greasy. 
| Crémaillére (krema'yer). 1828. 
formerly cramaillére, f. synon. cramail pot- 
hanger, chimney-hook.] Field-fortif. An 
indented or zigzag form of the inside line of a 
parapet. 

Cremaster (krimestez). Ppl. -ers, also 
|-eres. 1678. [- Gr. xpeuaorip, f. Kpeua- 
hang.] 1. Anat. The muscle of the spermatic 
cord, by which the testicle is suspended. 2. 
Entom. The dorsal process or tip of the abdo- 
men of the pupa of any insect that undergoes 
complete transformation. Hence + Crema's- 
teral, cremaste‘ric a. of or pertaining to 
the c. 

Cremate (krimé^t) v. 1874. [-cremat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. cremare burn, or back- 
formation from CREMATION; see -ATE*.] To 
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consume by fire, to burn; spec. to reduce (a 
corpse) to ashes. 

Sati, or a woman who is cremated with her 
husband 1874. 

Cremation (krimé'fon). 1023. [- L. cre- 
matio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] The action of 
cremating ; spec. the reduction of a corpse to 
ashes in lieu of interment. 

‘When c. was abandoned for inhumation D. 
WiLSON. Hence Crema:tionist. 

Cremator (krimé'-toa). 1877. [f. CREMATE 
v. + -OR 2.) One who, or that which, cre- 
mates. 

Crematory (kre:mătəri). 1876. [f. CRE- 
MATE v. + -ORY' and *.] adj. Of or pertaining 
to cremation 1844. sb. A place for cremation; 
Spec. an erection for the incineration of 
corpses; var. Cremato'rium. Hence Cre- 
mato‘rial a. 

Cremocarp (kre-mokürip). 1800. [irreg. f. 
Gr. xpeua- hang + xaprós fruit.] Bol. A species 
of fructification, in which the fruit breaks up 
into two indehiscent one-seeded mericarps, 
which hang by their summits from the central 
axis. 

Cremona? (krimó"-ná). 1762. attrib. Per- 
taining to or made at Cremona, a town in 
Lombardy, as in C. fiddle, school; absol. A. 
violin made there. Hence Cremone'se a. 

‘A Cremona’, or ‘a Cremonese violin’ is often 
incorrectly used for an old Italian instrument of 
any make GROVE. 


Cremo'na'*, 1660. [Perversion of KRUMM- 
HORN, CROMORNE.] An organ reed-stop of 
8-foot tone, 

| Cremor. 1057. [L.] A thick juice or 


decoction. b. By erron. association with Fr. 
crème, CREAM sb.", a scum gathering on the 
top of a liquid. 

Cremosin, -oysin, etc., obs. ff. CRIMSON. 

| Crena (krinà). [mod.L. crena incision, 
notch, corresp. to It. crena notch, OFr. crene 
(mod. cran) :- pop.L. crena (in late gloss), 
of unkn. origin.] 1. An indentacion, a notch ; 
spec. in Bot. one of the notches on a crenated 
leat; Anat. the groove between the buttocks. 
2. A orenated tooth, a scallop ; spec. in Bot. = 
CRENATURE, CRENEL; Anat. each of the 
serrations on the cranial bones by which these 
fit together in the sutures. 

Crenate (kri-ne't), sb. 1838. [f. CREN(IO + 
-ATE'.] Chem. A salt of crenic acid. So 
Cre'nated a. 

Crenate (krinét) (a. 1794. [-mod.L. 
crenatus f. pop.L. crena; see CRENA, -ATE!.] 
Bot., Zool., etc. Having the edge notched or 
toothed with rounded teeth ; finely scalloped. 
Hence Cre'nated ppl. a. (in same sense). 


Crena‘tion, a crenated formation; a 
crenature. 

Crenato- (kriné'-to) comb. f. mod.L. 
crenatus ORENATE ; crenately, crenate-. 
Crenature (krenütiüz, kri-n-). 1810. [f. 


mod.L. erenatus (see CRENATE a.) -- -URE.] 
-Bot. and Zool. A rounded tooth or denticula- 
tion on the margin of a leaf, etc. Also occas. 
the notches between the teeth. 

Crenel, crenelle (kre:nél, krine-l), sb. 1481. 
[- OFr. erenel (mod. créneau) :— Gallo- Rom. 
*crenellum, -us, dim. of pop.L. crena; see 
CRANNEL.] 1. One of the indentations of an 
embattled parapet; an embrasure; see 
BATTLEMENT. In pl. = Battlements, em- 
battled parapet. 2. Bot. = CRENATURE 1835. 
Hence Cre‘nel v. to crenellate (rare). 
Cre'nelet, a small c. (rare). 

Crenellate, -elate (kre-nele't), v. 1823. 
If. (O)Fr. créneler, f. OFr. crenel embrasure; 
see prec., -ATE*.] To furnish with battle- 
ments; to furnish with embrasures or loop- 
holes. Hence Crenella:tion, -elation, the 
action of crenellating or condition of being 
crenellated; a battlement; a notch or 
indentation. 

til Crenellé, -elee, a. 1586. [— Fr. crénelé, 
pa. pple. of créneler; see prec.] Her. EM- 
BATTLED —10610. 

Crengle, obs. f. CRINGLE. 

Crenic (kri-nik), a. 1838. [f. Gr. Kerr 
spring + 10.] Chem. In C. acid, an organic 
acid, existing in humus, and in deposits of 
ferruginous waters. 

Crenulate (kre-niulét), a. 1794. [- mod.L. 
crenulatus, f. crenula, dim. of crena (see 
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CRENA) + -ATE*.] Zool. and Bot. Minutely 
crenate ; finely notched or scalloped : said of 
a leaf, a shell, etc. Hence Crenula‘tion, a 
minute crenation. 

Creole (kri-o"l. 1604. [- Fr. créole, earlier 
criole — Sp. criollo, prob. — Pg. crioulo Negro 
born in Brazil, home-born slave, formerly of 
animals reared at home, f. criar nurse, breed 
1— L. creare CREATE.) 

A. sb. In the West Indies and other parts of 
America, Mauritius, etc. : orig. A person born 
&nd naturalized in the country, but of 
European or of African Negro race: the 
name having no connotation of colour. 

a. But now, usually, — creole white 1604. b. 
Now, less usually — creole negro, as dist. 
from one freshly imported from Africa 1748. 

a. [She] was a c.—that is, born in the West 
Indies, of French nts MARRYAT. b. The term. 
"Creole' is confined to negroes born in the country 


B. attrib. or adj. 1. Of persons: Born and 
naturalized in the West Indies, etc., but of 
European (or negro) descent;see A. 1748. Of 
animals and plants: Born or grown in the 
West Indies, etc., but not indigenous 1760. 
2. Belonging to or characteristic of a Creole 
1828. 

1. Fruits. .of the C. kind, being European fruits 
planted there, but which have undergone con- 
siderable alterations from the climate 1760. 
Hence Creorlian, tsb. = CREOLE A.; adj. = 
CREOLE B. ? Obs. t Cre-olism, Creole descent. 
Creophagous (kri,o-fagos), a. Also kreo-. 


1881. [- Gr. xpeoóáyos, f. xpéas flesh; see 
"PHAGOUS.] Flesh-eating; carnivorous. 
Creosol (kri:ósol). Also crea-. 1803. [f. 


CREOS(OTE + -OL.] Chem. A colourless bighly 
refracting liquid (C,H,)0,) with aromatic 
odour and burning taste, forming the chief 
constituent of creosote. 

Creosote (kri-6s6“t), sb. Also crea-, kreo-. 
1835. [— G. kreosote (1832, Reichenbach), f. 
Gr. xpeo-, comb. form of xpéas flesh, + owryip 
saviour, cwrepa safety, intended to mean 
'flesh-saving' with ref. to the antiseptic 
properties.] A colourless oily liquid, with 
odour like that of smoked meat, and burning 
taste, obtained from the distillation of wood- 
tar, and having powerful antiseptio pro- 
perties. Also attrib. b. Occas. applied to 
Carbolic Acid, also known as coal-tar c. 1863. 
Comb. c.-bush, -plant, a Mexican shrub 
(Larrea mexicana, N.O. Zygophyllaceg) hav- 
ing a strong smell of c. Hence Creʻosote v. to 
treat with c., as a preservative. 

Crepance. ? Obs. 1610. [In XVIH cre- 
panches, crepances — It. crepacci pl. :— (ult.) 
L. crepare to crack, chap.) Farriery. A 
wound or chap on a horse’s foot. [Misprinted 
Crepane by Johnson and later Dicts.) 

|| Crêpe (krép). 1825. [Fr.; see CRAPE.] The 
French word for CRAPE, often borrowed as 
& term for all crapy fabrics other than black 
mourning crape. 

Crépe de Chine, a white or coloured crape made of 
raw silk. Crépe lisse, crape which is not crépé or 
wrinkled. Also attrib. Hence Crépe v. to frizz. 

tCrepine, crespin(e. 1532. [-OFr. 
erespine (mod. crépine), f. crespe frizzy i= L. 
crispus curled; see CRISP a.) A net or caul 
for the hair, formerly worn by ladies; also, 
& part of à hood ; a fringe of lace or network 
for a dais, bed, etc. 1721. 


| Crepitacculum.  [L.; = rattle.] Zool. 
The rattle of the rattlesnake. U.S. 
Crepitant (kre-pitánt) a. 1826. [- crepi- 


lant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. crepitare, crackle, 
etc., frequent. of crepare ; see -ANT.] 1. Making 
a crackling noise; crepitating 1855. 2. En- 
lom. That crepitates (see CREPITATE 2). 
Crepitate (kre-piteit), v. 1623. [— crepitat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. crepitare ; see prec., -ATE?.] 
t1. To break wind —1708. 2. Entom. Of 
certain beetles: To eject a pungent fluid 
suddenly with a sharp report 1826. 3. To 
make a crackling sound: spec. of the tissue 
of the lungs 1853. 4. To rattle. 
Crepitation (krepitéfon) 1656. [- Fr. 
crépitation or late L. crepitatio, f. as prec.; 
see -I0N.] 1. A crackling noise; crackling. 
2. Med. and Path. The slight sound and 
accompanying sensation caused by pressure 
on cellular tissue containing air, or by the 
entrance of air into inflamed lungs; or 
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observed in the grating together of the ends 
of fractured bones; the crackling noise 
sometimes observed in gangrenous parts 
when examined with the fingers; the crack- 
ing of a joint when pulled. 3. The breaking 
of wind (rare) 1822. 

I| Crepitus (kre-pitis) 1807. [L., f. crepare 
rattle, etc.] 1. Med. and Path. = Crepma. 
TION 2. 2. = CREPITATION 3. 1882. Hence 
Cre'pitous a. of the nature of, or such as to 
produce, c. 

l| Crépon (kre-pon, kre-pon). 1887. [Fr,, f, 
CRÊPE; see -00N.] A stuff resembling crape, 
made of fine worsted, silk, or worsted and 
silk. 

Crept (krept). 1628. Pa. pple. of CREEP v.s 
spec. in Coal-mining, that has been subjected 
to a creep. 

Crepuscle (kripo-s’l, kre:pis'l. 1665. [- 
L. crepusculum.) "Twilight. var. Crepuscule 
(now rare). 

Crepuscular (kripp-skiulii), a. 1008. [f. 
prec. + -AR'; of. Fr. crépusculaire.) 1. Ot or 
pertaining to twilight 1755; hence fig. dim, 
indistinct; imperfectly enlightened 1668, 
2. Zool. Appearing or active in the twilight 
1826. 

1. fig. That c. period when the historical sense 
was scarcely brought to a full state of activity 
1852. 2. C. insects 1826. So Crepursculine a. 
(rare), Crepu'sculous a, (in sense 1). 

|| Crepusculum (kripn-skiulóm). ME. [L., 
rel. to creper dusky, dark.] Twilight, dusk. 

The same time. . That clerkes call C. at eue Lypa. 

f Crescence. 1602. [- L. crescentia; see 
CRESCENT, -ENCE.] Growth, increase ~1736, 

|| Crescendo (krefe-ndo), 1776. [It., pr. 
pple. of crescere increase; see next.) Mus. 
A direction: To be gradually increased in 
volume of sound (usu. indicated by the 
abbrev. crese. or the sign <). As sb.: Such 
an increase; a passage of this description. 
Also transf. and fig. Also as vb. (Opp. to 
DIMINUENDO,) 

fig. The intense c. of the catastrophe 1886. 

Crescent (kre-sént), sb. [ME. cressa(u)nt = 
AFr. cressaunt, OFr. creissant (mod. crois- 
sani):- L. crescens, -eni-, pres. pple. of 
crescere grow. See -ENT. In xvii assim. to L. 
form.] 1. The waxing moon, during the 
period between new moon and full. Also fig. 
1530. 2. The convexo-concave figure of the 
waxing or waning moon, during the first or 
last quarter 1578. 3. A representation of this 
phase of the moon: a. as an ornament ME. 
b. Her. as a charge 1486. c. as a badge or 
emblem of the Turkish sultans; hence fig. 
the Turkish power, and used rhetorically to 
symbolize the Moslem religion as a political 
force 1589. (The attribution of the crescent 
to the Saracens of Crusading times and to 
the Moors of Spain is an error. d. used 
as the badge of an order of knighthood or as 
a decorative order ME. 4. Anything of this 
shape, as a row of houses, etc. 1072. 

2. Mids. N. v. i. 240. 3. c. The C. gave way to 
the Cross, the Turks were broken to pieces 1684. 

Hence Crescenta'de, prop., a religious war 
waged under the Turkish flag ; rhet., a jihad or holy 
war for Islam. Cre-scented ppl. a. formed as à 
c. or new moon; ornamented, or charged, with 
crescents, Cresce'ntic a. c.-shaped. Crescennti- 
form a. crescentic. 

Crescent (kre-sént), a. 1574. [- crescent- 
pres. ppl. stem of L. crescere grow; see preo., 
-ENT.] 1. Growing, increasing. (Often with 
allusion to the moon.) 2. Shaped like the 
new or old moon 1603. ini 

1. My powers are Cressent, and my Augur 
hope Sayes it will come to th’ full Ant. d: Cl. n 
10. 2. Astarte, Queen of Heav'n, with c. Hoi 


Crescive (kre-siv), a. 1566. [f. L. crescere 


grow + -IVE.] Growing. y 
ei nneene, yet cressiue in his facultie Hen. V, L i 


Also cressol. 1869. [f. 
cres- for CREOS(OTE + -01.] Chem. An aromatio 
alcohol of the Benzene D EE 
curring along with carbolic ac 

and Meilen Hence Gre'solene, C, H,CHsQ, 
a product of coal-tar, related to carbolic d 
Cresotic a. in (ortho-, para-, mela-) creso 
acid (C,H,0,), obtained from the 00 
sponding cresols. 


Gresol (kre-sol). 


CRESS 


acres). [OE. cressa, Cresse, C&rSe, 
ces LO. kerse, MDu. kersse, korsse (Du. 
kressa (G. kresse):— 


QV). OHG. kresso, , e 
Wamo, *krasjõ.] 1. The name of various 


having mostly edible 
nt a pungent flavour. (Until 19th o. 
almost always in pl.; sometimes construed 

with a vb. in the sing.) a. spec. Garden C., 
Lepidium sativum, oF WATERCRESS, Nasturtium 
oficinale. b. With defining words, applied to 
other cruciferous plants, and occas. to plants 
merely resembling cress in flavour or appear- 
ance. t 2. As the type of something of little 
worth. (Cf. rush, straw.) —ME. 

Qro strip the brook with mantling cresses 
spread GOLDSM. 2. Wisdome and witte now is 
nougt worth a carse Laxar. Hence Cressy a. 

Gresset (krosét) ME. [- OFr. eressel 
eraissel, f. craisse, Var. of graisse oil, GREASE; 
soo -ET.] 1. A vessel of iron or the like, made 
to hold grease or oil, or an iron basket to 
hold pitched rope, wood, or coal, to be burnt 
for light; usually mounted on the top of a 
pole or building, or suspended from a roof. 
Also transf. and fig. 2. Coopering. A fire- 
basket used to char the inside of a cask 1874. 
1 c.-light, a blazing c.; the light of a c. 

I Cresson (kreson). 1883. [Fr.] A shade of 
green used for ladies' dresses. 

Crest (krest), sb. ME. [— OFr. creste (mod. 
erile) :- L. crista tutt, plume.) 1. A comb, & 
tuft of feathers, or the like, upon an animal’s 
head. Also fig. (Cf. CREST-FALLEN.) 2. An 
erect plume of feath: horse-hair, etc., fixed 
on the top of a helmet or head-dress; any 
ornament worn there as a cognizance ME. 
3. Her. A figure or device (orig. borne by a 
knight on his helmet) placed on a wreath, 
coronet, or chapeau, and borne above the 
shield and helmet in a coat of arms; also used 
separately, as a cognizance, upon seals, plate, 
note-paper, etc. (Thus it is a vulgar error to 
speak of the arms or shields of a college or 
city as crests.) ME. Also fig. 4. The apex of 
a helmet; hence, a helmet ME. 5. The head, 
summit, or top of anything ME. 6. Archit. 
The finishing of stone, metal, etc., which 
surmounts a roof-ridge, wall, screen, ete. ; 
occas. applied to the finial of a gable or 
pinnacle ME. 7. An elevated ridge. a. The 
ridge of a mountain, col, bank or the like. b. 
Fortif. The top line of a parapet or slope. C. 
The curling foamy ridge of a wave. 1440. 8. 
T ridge of the neck of a horse, dog, etc. 

2. 9, A raised ridge on the surface of any 
EST spec. in Anal., eto. 
P poe he [the serpent] bowd His turret C. MILT. 

.L. IX. 625. fig. Then began the Argives to let 
fall their crests and sue for peace RALEGH. 2. 
Warchiefs with, .crests of eagle wings 1874. 
3. What is your ©., a Coxcombe Tam. Shr. II. i. 
226. £ On his c. Sat horror plum’d Mint. P.L. IV. 

. 7. First curls the rufil’d sea With whit/ning 


crests 1864, 8. Chi 8 i 
large c. M RS d a horse with a deep neck, 


Comb.: c.-tile, a bent til 

ridge of S TRAE A. le used to cover the c. or 
E in Her.), tl ti 

yu of twisted sie which bears dee, 1 
nee (krest), v. ME. [f. Crest sb.] 1. 
a Ebay furnish with a crest. 2. To serve as 
1800 Toi to surmount as a crest; to crown 
Mei To mark with long streaks, like the 
the ng hair of a crest 1596. 3. To reach 
lus. 1851. 4. inir. To erect one's crest 

Ad form a crest, as a wave 1850. 
One: legges bestrid the Ocean, his rear'd arme 
Cetra world Ant.d Cl. v. ii. 83. b. Like as 

ith ness, ero in END night. .Is creasted all 
Oa hil, wave, pA CCS 
DENS (kre-stéd), ppl. a. ME. [f. CREST 
[s v. + -ED.] 1. Wearing or having & 
disti Lis applied to animals and plants 
‘Also ji). ns by a crest; = L. cristatus, -a. 
tinstaeg CI Having a crest of a different 
Ribbed m that of the body 1572. t3. 

s S M. ae Having a raised ridge. (See 

1. Fair dam d 
pride 0) es and c. chiefs Scorr. fig. The c. 
“tulis ee Edward GRAY. 4. Double-c. 
i Test-fallen (kre-st fọ:lën), ppl. a. 1589. 
RAS 3 dropping. crest; hence, cast down; 
ti Se pte 2. Of a horse: Having 
ide 1899. r ridge of the neck hanging to one 


leaves 
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1. Let it make thee Crestfalne, I, and alay this 
thy abortiue Pride 2 Hen VI, IV. i. 59. 

Cresting (kresstip),vbl. sb. 1869. |f. CREST 
sb. (sense 6) + ING',] Archit. An ornamental 
ridging to a wall or roof. 

Crestless. a. 1591. Not bearing a crest. 

ene Crestlesse Yeomen from so deepe a Root 


SHAKS. 

Cresyl (kresil. Also cressyl. 1863. It. 
CRES(OL + -YL.] Chem. The radical C;H, of 
cresol. Cre'sylate, a salt of cresylic acid. 
Cresylic a. of cresyl, in Cresylic acid = 
CRESOL. 

Cretaceo- (krité-J'o), comb. f. of CRETA- 
CEOUS, = ‘cretaceous and ——’. 

Cretaceous (kritZfos), a. 1675. [f. L. 
cretaceus, f. creta chalk; see -ACEOUS.] 1. Of 
the nature of chalk; chalky. 2. Geol. Of or 
found in the Chalk formation. So C. group, 
series, system. C. period: the period during 
which these strata were deposited. Hence 
Creta:ceously adv. 

Cretic (kritik). 1603. [- L. creticus — Gr. 
kpnrixés Cretan, f. Keim Crete; see 1c.) adj. 
Belonging to Crete, Cretan; applied in Gr. 
and L. prosody to a particular metrical foot, 
or to verse characterized by these. sb. (with- 
out capital.) A metrical foot consisting of 
one short syllable between two long; = AM- 
PHIMACER. 

tCreticism. 1614. [f. prec. + -ISM.] 
Cretan behaviour, i.e. lying —1656. 

Cretify (kri-tifoi), v. 1859. [f. L. creta chalk 
+ -FY.] To impregnate (a tissue of the animal 
body) with salts of lime. Hence Cre:tifica’- 
tion, calcareous degeneration. 

Cretin (kri-tin). 1779. [- Fr. crétin — Swiss 
Fr. creitin, crestin := L. Christianus CHRIS- 
TIAN.] One afflicted with cretinism. Hence 
Cretinous a. pertaining to a €; of the 
nature of cretinism. 

Cretinism (kri-tiniz’m). 1801. [f. prec. 
+ asm.) The condition of a cretin; a com: 
bination of deformity (usually with goitre) 
and idiocy, endemic in certain Alpine valleys 
and elsewhere. So Cre'tinize v. to reduce 


to c. 

Cretion (krijon) 1880. [- L. crelio, f. 
cret-, pa. ppl. stem of cernere decide; see 
-I0N.] Rom. Law. Declaration of acceptance 
of an inheritance; transf. the term allowed 
for this. 

Cretize (kri-toiz), v. arch. 1653. [- Gr. 
xpmritew, f. Kpürn Crete. (Cf. Titus 1:12.)] 
1. intr. To play the Cretan, i.e. to lie. t2. To 
outdo by lying 1673. So t Cre'tism (Dicts.). 

|| Cretonne (kroto"n, kre-ton). 1870. [- Fr. 
crelonne, f. C! in Normandy.] 
of a strong fabric of 


England to a stout 
printed with a pattern in colours, and. 
for chair covers, curtains, etc. 

Creutzer, obs. f. KREUTZER. 

Crevasse (krive's). 1819. [— Fr. crevasse 
(OFr. crevace); see next.] 1. A fissure or 
chasm in the ice of a glacier, usually of great. 
depth. Also transf. 1823. 2. U.S. A breach 
in the bank of a river, canal, etc. ; used esp. 
of à breach in the levée or artificial bank of the 
lower Mississippi. So Creva'sse v. to fissure 
with crevasses. Creva'ssing vbl. sb. forma- 
tion of crevasses. 

Crevice (kre-vis), sb. [ME. crevace, -isse, 
-ice- OFr. crevace (mod. 
split :- L. crepare 
rattle, crack, break with & crash.] 1. An 
opening produced by & crack; a cleft, rift, 
chink, fissure. 2. 
in which a deposit of ore or metal is found 


f Crevvice v. trans. L 
viced ppl. a. having crevices, chinks, OF cracks. 


Crevis(e, -ish(e, -isse, 
CRAYFISH, CREVICE. 

Crew (krü) 1455. [Late ME. crue - OFr. 
creüe (mod. crue), increase, subst. use of fem. 
pa. pple. of croistre (mod. croître) :— L. crescere. 
grow, increase.] t 1. An augmentation or 
reinforcement of a military force; hence, @ 
company of soldiers 1587. 2. By extension : 
Any organized band of armed men 1570. 3. 
Any body of men organized or associated for 
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a purpose; as, a squad of workmen under à 
foreman 1699; (Naut.) a gang of men under a 
petty officer, or told off for a particular duty 
1692; and esp. the whole of the men (in- 
clusive or exclusive of the officers) belonging 
to and manning a ship, boat, or other vessel 
afloat (now the leading sense) 1694. 4, A 
number of persons associated together; a 
company 1579. 5. A number of persons 
classed together; a lot, set, gang, mob, herd 
1570. 

3. To order the cooper and his c. to trim the 
casks SHELVOCKE. Supposing the Captain and 
Crew would soon be with him DAMPIER. 4. Mirth, 
admit me of thy c. MILT. L'Alleg. 38. 5. All the 
ravenous e. Of jobbers and promoters 1884. 

Crew, pa. t. of CROW v. 

+ Crewe. [- OFr. crue.] A pot. SPENSER. 

Crewel (krū-čl), sb. 1494. (orig. crule, crewle, 
croole (monosyllable); of unkn. origin.] 1A 
thin worsted yarn, used for tapestry and em- 
broidery. 2. Short for CREWEL-WORK (mod.). 
Also attrib. 

Crewels (krü-slz), sb. pl. Sc. 1660. [7 Fr. 
écrouelles scrofula.] The king's evil, scrofula. 

Crew'el-work. 1863. Embroidery in 
which a design is worked in worsted on a 
background of linen or cloth. 

Crewet, -ette, obs. f. CRUET. 

Crib (krib), sb. ([OE. crib(b = OFris. 
cribbe, OS. kribbia (Du. kribbe, krib), OHG. 
krippa (G. krippe).] 1. A barred receptacle 
for fodder; a CRATCH OE. 2. ‘The stall or 
cabin of an ox' (J.) ME. 3. A cabin, hovel; 
a narrow room; also fig. 1597. b. Thieves’ 
slang. A dwelling-house, shop, etc. 1812. 
4. fig. A berth (slang) 1805. 5. A small bed 
for a child, with barred sides. (Occas. — 
cradle.) 1649. 6. fig. t? Provender. Thieves" 
cant, Also a miner’s ‘bait’. t7. A wicker- 
work basket, pannier, or the like —1676. 8. 
Salt-making. An apparatus like a hay-rack 
for draining the salt after boiling 1082. 9. A 
framework of bars or spars for strengthening, 
support, etc. Cf. CRADLE sb. 1693. 10. Min- 
ing. A framework of timber, etc., lining & 
shaft, to prevent caving, percolation of water, 
etc. 1839. 11. A frame of logs secured under 
water to form a pier, dam, etc. (Canada & 
U.S.) 1874. 12. A small raft of boards 
(Canada & U.S.) 1813. 13. A bin for storing 
Indian corn (= Corn-crib); also for salt, etc. 
(U.S.) 1823. 14. Cards. The cards thrown 
out from each player's hand, and given to 
the dealer, in the game of cribbage. Also, 
= CRIBBAGE (collog. 1680, 15. A petty 
theft. (See CRIB v.) (rare) 1855. 16. Something 
cribbed; a plagiarism (collog.) 1834. 17. A 
translation of a classic, etc., for the illegiti- 
mate use of students (collog.) 1827. 

1, Layd. .In a cribbe, bytwen an ox and an asse 
HAMPOLE, 2. Where no Oxen are, the c. is cleane 
Prov. 14:4. 3. Why rather (Sleepe) lyest thou in. 
smoakie Cribs. . Then in the perfum'd Chambers of 
the Great 2 Hen. IV, HL i. 9. fig. The world. . 
Whithersoever we turn, still is the same narrow €. 


CLOUGH. 

Comb.: c.-biter, a horse addicted to c.-biting; 
also fig.; -biting, the morbid habit of seizing the 
manger (or other object) with the teeth and noisily 
drawing in the breath ; cribwork, work consisting 
of cribs (sense 11); also attrib. 

Crib (krib), v. 1460. [f. CRIB sb.) t 1. intr. 
1 To feed at a crib (rare). 2. trans. To shut 
up as in a crib; to confine within narrow 
limits; to hamper, (In mod. use as an echo 
of Shaks.) 1605. 3. intr. To lie as in a crib 
1661. 4. trans. To furnish with a crib or cribs 
(CRIB sb. 1, 9-11) 1669. 5. To make up into 
cribs (CRIB sb. 12) (U.S.) 1876. 6. collog. To 
pilfer, purloin, steal ; to appropriate furtively. 
(Prob. orig. thieves’ slang.) 1748. 7. collog. To 
take (a passage, etc.) without acknowledge- 
ment and use as one’s own ; to plagiarize 1778. 
8. intr. Of horses: To practise crib-biting 
1864. 

1. Cabin'd, crib'd, confin'd, bound in Macb. III. 
iv.24. 6. Bits of ground cribbed. .at different 
times from the forest COBBETT. Hence Cri'bber 
(rare), one who cribs or uses a CRIB (1, 17) (collog.) 

Cribbage (kri-béds). 1630. {Origin unkn.] 
1. A game at cards, played by two, three, or 
four persons, with a complete pack of cards, 
and a board with holes and pegs for scoring ; 
the characteristic feature is a CRIB (sense 14). 


CRIBBING 


2. The action of cribbing, or that which is 

eribbed (collog. rare) 1830. 

1. He proposed a game of four-handed c. DICKENS; 
Comb.: ¢.-board, the board used for marking 
at c.; -faced a. pock-marked, and so like a 
¢.-board, 

Cribbing (kri-bin), vbl. sb. 1641. [f. CRIB 
v. (and sb.) + ING'.] 1. The action of CRIB v. 
1791. 2. — Crib-biting; see CRIB v. 8. 1864. 
3. That which is cribbed 1837. 4. Mining. 
Timbering forming the lining of a shaft, ete. ; 
eribwork 1841. + 5. Thieves’ cant. Provender 
1641. 

Cribble (kri-b'l), sb. ? Obs. 1552. [- (O)Fr. 
crible :— pop.L. *criblum for L. cribrum sieve.] 
1. A sieve 1565. t 2. That which is left in the 
sieve; bran or coarse meal —1691. Also attrib. 
Hence f Cribble v. to sift. var. + Cribe sb. 
and v. 

Cribrate (kroi-brét), a. 1846. [f. L, cribrum 
sieve, after caudate, etc.; see -ATE'.] Nat. 
Hist. Perforated like a sieve. 

t Cribrate, v. 1631. [-cribrat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. cribrare sift, f. cribrum sieve; see 
-ATE*.] trans. To sift; also fig. -1669. Hence 
T Cribra:tion, sifting; also fig. 

Cribriform (kroi-brifüxm, kri-b-), a. 1741. 
If. L. cribrum sieve + -FORM.] Having the 
form or appearance of a sieve; perforated 
with small holes. 

The c. part of the Os Ethmoides Monro. C. or 
Sieve-cells, a sort of ducts the walls of which have 
open slits, through which they communicate with. 
each other A. GRAY. 

Cribrose (kroibró"s), a. 1857. (f. L. cri- 
brum sieve ; see -0SE'.] Sieve-like, perforated. 
var. t Cri'brous. 

Crick (krik), sb." 1440. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A painful spasmodic affection of the muscles 
of the neck, back, or other part, appearing 
as a sudden stiffness which makes it almost 
impossible to move the part. 

t Crick, sb. 1530. [app. same word as Fr. 
eric jack-screw, etc.] The instrument for 
bending a cross-bow. [1874. A small jack- 
screw. KNIGHT.] 

Crick, sb. °, var. of CREEK sb. 

Crick (krik), v.' 1861. [f. CRICK sb.'] trans. 
To give a crick to (the neck, etc.). 

Crick, v. 1001. [imit.; cf. Fr. criquer 
(XVI, eric int. Cf. CRICKET sb.'] To make a 
sharp abrupt sound, as a grasshopper. 
Crick-crack, sb., v., adv. 1505. [Frequen- 
tative reduplication of CRACK; cf. Fr. cric 
crac, Du. krikkrakken crackle.] A repre- 
sentation of a repeated sharp sound. 
Cricket (krikét) 55. ^ ME. [-(0)Fr. 
criquet  tgrasshopper, cricket, f. criquer 
crackle, of imit. origin; cf. (M)Du. krekel 
cricket, f. imit. base *krick-.] Any saltatorial 
orthopterous insect of the genus Acheta or 
of the same tribe; as, the common house- 
cricket, 4. domestica, the field-cricket, A. 
campestris, and  mole-cricket, Gryllotalpa 
vulgaris. b. Used for CICADA. 

As cheerful and lively as a c. 1873. 

Comb.: c.-bird, the grasshopper warbler (Locus- 
tella nevia); -frog, a small tree-frog of the genus 
Hylodes, which chirp like crickets; -teal, the 
garganey (Querquedula circia). 

Cricket (kri-két), sb.* 1598. [Of disputed 
but unascertained origin.) A well-known 
open-air game played with ball, bats, and 
wickets, by two sides of eleven players 
each. Also attrib. b. Used allus. for: Fair 
play 1902. Hence Cri'cket v. to play c. 
Cri'cketer. 

Cricket (kri-két), sb.” 1643. [Of unkn. 
origin; cf. synon. north. dial. cracket, CROCK 
$b.*] A low wooden stool; a footstool. Now 


Crico- (kroiko), comb. f. Gr. «pikos = 
«(pros ring, used in Anat. in sense ‘pertaining 
to the cricoid cartilage’, as c.-thy:roid a. 
pertaining to the cricoid and thyroid carti- 
lages; also sb. (sc. muscle). Crico'tomy, the 
operation of dividing the cricoid cartilage. 

Cricoid (kroi-koid). 1746. [7 mod.L. cricoides 
= Gr. kpwoabís ring-shaped; see Crico-, 
-01D.] adj. Ring-shaped ; applied spec. to the 
cartilage which forms the lower and back 
part of the larynx. sb. (sc. cartilage) 1842. 

Cried (kroid), ppl. a. 1642. [f. CRY v. + 
-ED'.] Proclaimed by crying, announced. 
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Crier (kroi-ox). (ME. criour, criere — AFT. 
criour, OFr. criere, nom. of crieur, f. crier; 
see CRY, -OUR, -ER* 3.] 1. gen. One who cries. 
2. spec. An officer in a court of justice who 
makes the public announcements, etc.; a 
Common or TOWN crier ME.; one who cries 
goods for sale 1553. 

All common Cryers were excluded from the 
Temple 1726. 

Crikey (kroi-ki), int. collog. or slang. 1842. 
[euphem. alteration of CHRIST; cf. CRIMINE.] 
An exclam. of surprise. 

Crim. con. 1770. Abbrev. of criminal con- 
versation, i.e. adultery. (See CRIMINAL a.) 

Crime (kreim), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. crime, 
terimne :— L. crimen judgement, accusation, 
offence, f. reduced base of cernere decide, 
give judgement.] 1. An act punishable by 
law, as being forbidden by statute or in- 
jurious to the public welfare. (Commonly 
used only of grave offences.) b. collect. sing. 
Violation of law 1485. 2. An evil or in- 
jurious act; a (grave) offence, a sin 1514. b. 
collect. sing. Wrong-doing, sin ME. t3. 
Charge, or accusation; matter of accusation 
—1607. 

1. If by this C., he owes the Law his life Timon 
m. v. 83. Men steeped in c. FROUDE. 2. All y* 
ctymes of y* tonge, as sclaunders..and prevy 
backbytynges 1526. 3. That errour now, which is 
mecima my c., And thou th’ accuser MILT. P.L. 
Ix: » 

Hence Crime v. to charge with a c. (rare). 
Cri-meful a. full of c.; criminal. Cri*meless a. 
void of c. 

Criminal (kri-minal). ME.  [-lateL. 
criminalis, f. L. crimen, crimin-; see prec., 
ALT.) 

A. adj. 1. Of the nature of or involving a 
crime, or a grave offence. 2. Relating to 
crime or its punishment 1474. 3. Guilty of 
crime or grave offence 1489. 

1. C. conversation (CONVERSATION 3): adultery, 
regarded as a trespass against the husband at 
common law. 2. Good lawes, civil and criminall 
1590. An experienced c. lawyer LOWELL. 3. The 
neglect. -renders us c. in the sight of God ROGERS 


B. sb. t 1. A person accused of a crime —1681. 
2. A person guilty or convicted of a crime 
1626. 

1. Was ever c. forbid to plead DRYDEN. 

Hence Cri*minalism, the condition or practice 
of a c. Criminalist, one versed in c. law. 
Crimina‘lity, the quality or fact of being a c.; 
a c. act or practice. Cri-minally adv. according 
to c. law; so as to constitute crime. + Cri*minal- 
ness, criminality. 

Criminate (kri-mine't), v. 1645. [- 
criminat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. criminare, f. as 
prec.; see -ATE?.] 1. trans. To charge with 
crime ; to represent as criminal. 2. To prove 
guilty of crime; to incriminate 1665. 3. To 
represent as criminal; to condemn 1677. 

1. I suppose the public servants will be crimi- 
nated 1793. 2. Determined not to c. himself by 
any allusion to the circumstance 1841. 

So Crimina'tion, the action of criminating; 
severe accusation or censure, Cri*minative a. 
tending to or involving crimination. Cri*minator, 
one who charges with crime. Cri*minatory a. 
criminazive. 

Crimine, -iny (kri-mini), int. 1681. [Eu- 
phemistic alteration of CHRIST; cf. CRIKEY.] 
A vulgar exclam. of astonishment : now arch. 

Criminology (kriminglódsi. 1890. [f. L. 
crimen (cf. criminal) + -06Y.] The science 
of crime; ‘criminal anthropology’. So 
Criminolo:gical a., Crimino‘logist. 

Criminous (kri-minos), o. 1483. [- AFr. 
criminous, OFr. crimineux — L. criminosus, 
f. as prec.; see -0U&.] +1. Of the nature of 
a crime; criminal. 2. Of persons: Guilty 
of crime 1535. Now only in c. clerk (CLERK 
sb. 1). + 3. Of or relating to crime; involving 
crimination —1650. 

Hence Cri-minously adv. Cri-minousness. 

Crimison, crimosin(e, etc., obs. ff. CRIM- 
SON. 

Crimp (krimp), sb. 1638. [Origin unkn.] 
t 1. ? A term of reproach or derision. 2. An 
agent who procures seamen, soldiers, etc., 
esp. by decoying or impressing them 1758. 
Es transf. and fig. +3. A coal broker 
-1791. 

1. Yes, c.; "tis a gallant life to be an old lord's 
pimp-whiskin FORD. Phr. t7o play c.: ‘to lay or 


CRINET 


bet on one side, and (by foul pla: let t" 
win, having a share of it’ B. È. Brent ie 
Hence Cri'mpage, money paid to a c. for hig 
services. 

Crimp, sb.* 1032. [prob. f. Crimp v1) An 
obsolete game at cards. 


Crimp (krimp), sb.* 1883. [f. CRIMP y,1) 
pl. Crimped tresses; cf. ‘curls’. U.S. 
Crimp (krimp), a. 1587. [app. allied to 


Crimp v.' ; cf. however MHG. krimpf crooked, 
curved (Kluge). Cf. also Crump.) 1, Friable, 
brittle; crisp. t2. fig. ‘Not consistent, not 
forcible’ (J.). (But see quot., the sole evidence 
for this sense.) 1712. 3. Said of hair, feathers, 
sie; Oriana 1764, Ae 
|. The grass was c. and white with the he 

Mms. CAMERON. 2. The evidence is Smp OM 
scrimp); the witnesses swear backwards and 
forwards, and contradict themselves ARBUTHNOT. 
Hence Cri*mpness, friability. 

Crimp (krimp), v.! ME. [prob. - (M)LG;, 
(M)Du. krimpen shrink, wrinkle, shrivel — 
OHG. krimphan (MHG. krimpfen).] 1. intr, 
To be compressed, pinched or indented (as 
e.g. the body of insects). t 2. trans. To curl 
—1736. 3. To compress or pinch into minute 
parallel plaits or folds 1712; to crisp the 
surface of 1772; to make flutings in (a brass 
cartridge case). 4. To cause (the flesh of fish) 
to contract and become firm by gashing it 
before rigor mortis sets in 1698. Also transf. 
5. spec. To bend or mould into shape (leather 
for uppers, etc.) 1874. 6. ‘To pinch and hold; 
to seize’ (Webster). 

3. To c. the little frill that bordered his shirt- 
collar DICKENS, 

Crimp (krimp), v.* 1812. (f. CRIMP b.!] To 
impress (seamen or soldiers); to entrap. 

Plundering corn and crimping recruits WELLING- 
TON. 

Crimper' (kri-mpoa). 1819. [f. CRIMP v. + 
-ER*.] 1, One who crimps. 2. That which 
crimps : 

a. An apparatus consisting of a pair of fluted 
rollers, for crimping cloth or the like. b. A toilet 
instrument for crimping the hair. c. A machine 
for crimping leather for uppers. d. An apparatus 
for bending leather into various shapes for saddles 
and harness. e. A small machine for crimping 
brass cartridge-cases. 

Crimper*. 1868. 
= CRIMP sb.' 2. 

Crimple, v. ME. [perh. a dim. and itera- 
tive of Crm v.") + 1. intr. To be or become 
incurved, or drawn together; hence to stand 
or walk lame from such a cause —1736. 2. 
intr. and trans. To wrinkle, crinkle, curl. 
Now dial. Hence Cri'mpled ppl. a. (in 
sense 2). A 

Crimson (kri'mz'n). [ME. cremesin, crime- 
sin, with variant forms in Rom. ; ult. = Arab. 
kirmizi KERMES; cf. Cramoisi. For the sp. 
with -son cf. DAMSON.] 

A, adj. 1. The name of a colour: of a deep 
red inclining towards purple (see KERMES). 
2. fig. Sanguinary 1681. 

gone cramoysen gowne 1549. 
1777. 

B. sb. (The adj. used absol.) 1. ahs oaan or. 

igment ME. f 2. Crimson cloth —1611. 
xp Ros'd SESS the Virgin C. of Modestle 
SHAKS. 

Crimson (kri-mz’n), v. 1601. [f. CRIMSON 
a.) 1. trans. To make crimson. 2, intr. To 
become crimson ; esp. in blushing 1805.. 

1. Heere thy Hunters stand. .Crimson’d in thy 
Lethee Jul. C. 111. i. 206. 2. As the fresh bud à 
crimsoning beauty shows Mns. NORTON. L 

Crinal (kroinál) a. rare. 1656, F ie 
crinalis, t. crinis hair; see -AL'.] Pertaining 
to the hair. ^ So 

Cri-nate, by-form of CRINITE haired. 
Crina'ted a. 

Cri-natory, var. of CRINITORY. 

Crinc- ; see CRINK-. j 

Crine (krein), sb. rare. 1014. [- OFr. crine 
hair of the head, mane, or its source L. er 
hair.] 1. Hair, head of bair. Also attri A 
2. = CRINET 2. 1883. Hence Crined a. (Ho 
having the hair tinctured differently from 
body, as a charge. Gael 

Crine (krəin), v. Sc. 1501. [app. - Ge" 
crìon wither.] intr. To shrink, shrivel. 

Crinel, error for CRINET 2. 

+ Crinet. 1486. [f. OFr. crine or Do 
crin (f. L. crinis) + -&r.] 1. A hair 1976. org 
Hawking. (pl) The small hair-like fea 


[f. Crimp v.* + -ER!.] 


2. C. conquest 


d. Fr. 


CRINGE 


w about the cere of a hawk. (Also 
Yi niles now called crines.) —1792. 
= CRINIÈRE 1586. 7 ^ 

Cringe (krinds), v- [ME. erenge, varying 
with crenche, COrresD. to OE. eringan, crinéan 
fall in battle, OF ris. krenza, Du. krengen 
heel over, and rel. to ON. krangr weak, 
frail, kranga creep along, and MLG., Du., 
MHG. krenken weaken, injure, OFris., 
DLG., QDHG. krank sick, ill, slight. Cl 
CRANK sb.'] f 1. trans. To draw in or con- 
tract (any part of tho body); to distort (the 
neck, face, etc.) —1030. 2. intr. To draw in the 
muscles of the body involuntarily ; to shrink; 
to cower ME. 3. intr. To bend the body 
timorously or servilely. Const. to (a person). 
1375. 4. fig. To behave obsequiously; to 
show base or servile deference 1620. t5. 
trans. To bow deferentially to —1660, 

1, Ant. & Cl, rrt, xiii 2. The Boys that went 
before were glad to c, bel ind, for they were afraid 
ofthe Lions BUNYAN. 3. An opinion that to bow 
ore, (as they profanely call it) before Almighty 
God is superstition BEVERIDGE. 4. To teach the 
people to e, and the prince to domineer MACAULAY, 

Hence Cringeling (rare), a cringing creature; 
also attrib. Cri'nger- Cri'nging-ly adv., -ness. 

Cringe (krinds), sb. 1597. [f. prec. vb.] A 
deferential, servile, or fawning obeisance. 
Often applied to a bow. Also fig. 

‘Performing cringes and congees like a court- 
chamberlain THACKERAY 

Cringle (kri-ng’!)- [-LG. kringel, 
dim. of kring circle, ring, f. *kring-, parallel 
to *krigk-; cf. CRANK sb.', CRINKLE.] 1. Naut. 
A ring or eye of rope, containing a thimble, 
worked into the bolt-rope of a sail, for the 
attachment of a rope. b. A withe for fasten- 
ing a gate (dial.) 1787. 2, = CRINKLE (dial.) 
1807. Hence Cri'ngle v. dial. to fasten with 
ac. 

Crini-, stem of L. crinis hair: used as 
pun UE 1 

rinicu'Itural a. of or pertaining to the growth 

ofthe hair, Criniger (Ornith.), a E tras of African 
and Asiatic birds allied to the Thrush, having stiff 
sete on their bills. Crini'gerous a. bearing or 
"enn hair. Crini*parous a. hair-producing. 
Crinid (kri-nid, kroi-). 1862. [f. Gr. «p&vov 
lily + 10*] Zool. (pl) A family of the Cri- 
noidea containing the typical erinoids with 
branching arms. 
a Criniére (krinier). 1598. [Fr. = mane, 
'. crin (horse) hair. Cf. CRINE.] The part of 
the bards of a war-horse which covered the 
ridge or back of the neck and the mane. 

t Crini'tal, a. rare. 1583. [f. next + -AL!.] 
= CRINITE a. 
us the star c. adoreth 1583. 

rinite (kroi-noit), @ 1600. [- L. crinitus, 


on of crinire cover or provide with 


crinis hair; of. OFr. crinite. See 
having a hairy or hair-like 
pees: spec. in Bot. and Zool. having 
ma tufts on the surface. 
Were c., caudate starres are fram'd I 
eae (kriznoit, kroi-), sb. [f. Gr. xp&vov 
a "s -ITE! 2 b.] A fossil crinoid. 
s nitory, a. rare. 1836. [f. L. crinitus (see 
A a.) + -0RY*.) Hairy. 
que (kri-pk'l, sb. 1596. (prob. f. 
Es KLE v.] A twist, winding, or sinuosity ; 
peiores or nor roganion 
les in this glass making objects appear 
E TUCKER. Hence es li full of 
pute (krink’l), v, ME. [frequent. f. 
Fea OR. crincan yield, orig. weaken; see 
tite 2 -LE.] 1, intr. To form many short 
prede turns; to wind or twist; to contract 
cua or ripples; to shrink up. 2. To 
Now : fig. to recede from one’s purpose. 
pud oniy dial. 1610. 3. trans. To twist or 
aud one, fro, or in and out; to wrinkle, 
T iple: to crimp (the hair) 1825. 4. inir. 
L hee sharp thin sounds 1856. 
2 ie areata) seemed to ripple and c. LOWELL. 
hate un the worse, he crinkles so much in the 
and fro rere And for the hous is krynkeled two 
Gravee, 2d. hath so queynte weyis for to go 
. Her face all bowsy Comely crynklyd 


Woundersi; 
y wrynkled 1529. 4. 
Were full of crinkling silks o 4. All the rooms 


aeri nkle-cra-nkle. 1598. [frequent. re- 
i WE RANKLE.] sb. A winding in and out, 
ag. adj. and adv. Zigzag 1840. 
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f Crinkum, crincum. Also grincome. 
1s slang. In pl. The venereal disease 

Crinkum-cra‘nkum, sb. (a.) Also crin- 
cum-crancum. 1761. [Formation with 
variation of vowel intended to symbolize 
intricacy.] Anything full of twists and turns, 
or intricately elaborated (Joc.). 

Crinoid (kri-noid, t 
xpwoebfs, f. Kplvov lily; 
shaped ; applied to an order (chiefly fossil) of 
echinoderms, having & calyx-like body, 
stalked and rooted. As sb. (with pl. crinoidea, 
crinoida). A member of this order. 

Crinolette (krinole-t). 1881. [dim. f. CRINO- 
LINE, see -ETTE.] A sort of bustle for distend- 
ing the back of a woman’s skirt. 

Crinoline (kriznolin, -dlin). 1830. (- Fr. 
crinoline, irreg. f. L. crinis hair (Fr. crin 
horsehair) + linum thread (Fr. lin flax), the 
intention being to denote the woof of horse- 
hair and the weft of thread.) 1. A stiff fabric 
made of horsehair and cotton or linen thread, 
formerly used for skirts, and still for lining, 
etc. 2. A petticoat made of this or any stiff 
material, worn under the skirt in order 
to support or distend it; hence, a hoop-petti- 
coat 1851. 3. transf. A netting fitted round 
warships as a defence against torpedoes. 
Chiefly attrib. 1874. 

Crinosity (kroingslti). rare. 1656. 
crinis hair; see -osiTy.] Hairiness. 

Crio- = Gr. xpo-, comb. f. xpids ram : 


Crioce'ratite, a fossil of the genus Crioceras, & 
ram's-horn ammonite. Cri'osphinx, à sphinx 
having a ram's head. 

Cripple (kri-p). [OE. (Northumb.) erypel, 
alsoeorpcrypel ‘ paralyticus ’,ME. (s.w.)critpel, 
corresp. to OLG. krupil, f. *krup-3 also OE. 
créopel, ME. crépel, corresp. to MLG., MDu. 
krépel, rel. to forms cited s.v. CREEP.) 

A. sb. 1. One who is disabled (either from 
birth or by accident or injury) from the use 
of his limbs; a lame person. 2. techn. — 
Cripplegap (see below), where cripple — 
‘creeping’ 1648. 3. slang. A sixpence 1785. 

1. A creeple from his mothers wombe Acts 14:8. 
Comb. c.-&ap, -hole (dial.), a hole left in walls for 
sheep to creep through; cf. sense 2. Hence 
Cri-ppledom, -hood, -ness. Cri'pply a. 

B. adj. Disabled from the use of one's limbs, 
lame. (Obs. or dial., exc. as attrib. of prec.) 
ME. 

Cripple (kri-p'D, v. ME. [f. CRIPPLE sb.) 
1. trans. To deprive (wholly or partly) of the 
use of one's limbs; to make & cripple of. 2. 
transf. and fig. To disable, impair: a. the 
action or effectiveness of material objects 
1694; b. a person in his resources, efforts, ete., 
or immaterial things, as trade, schemes, 
strength, etc. 1702. 3. intr. To hobble. 
(Chiefly Sc.) ME. r 

1. Thou cold Sciatica, C. our Senators Timon 
Iv. i. 24. 2. The lower masts, yards and bowsprit 
all crippled NELSON. The trade. .is crippled by 
the want of transport L. OLIPHANT. Hence 
Cri-ppler. 

Crisis (kreisis). 
1543. [- medical L. 
wpis decision, judgement, 


If. L. 


PI. crises, rarely crisises. 
crisis (Seneca) — Gr. 
event, issue, 
turning-point of a disease (Hippocrates, 
Galen), f. «prew decide.] 1. Pathol. The 
of a disease when à 
is decisive of 


recovery Or 
sudden change of symptoms, 
Said of a conjunction of the planets which 
determines the issues of à disease or critical 
point in the course of events —1663. 3. transf. 
and fig. A turning-point in the progress of 
anything; also, a state of affairs in which a 
decisive change for better or worse is immin- 
ent 1627. t4. Judgement, decision —1715. 
+5. A criterion, sign —1057- 

1. I had enjoyed a favourable c. SMOLLETT. 3. 
statesman is also apt to fail in 
extraordinary crises JOWETT. — . n 

Crisp (krisp) a. [OE. crisp. crips- L. 
crispus curled. The development of branch 
II may be due to symbolic interpretation of 
the sound of the word.] 

I. 1. Of the hair: Curly; 
closely curling, or frizzy ; talso, having such 
hair. 2. Having a surface fretted into ripples, 


CRITH 


folds, or wrinkles ME. + 3. App. = Smooth, 
shining, clear —1623. 

1. His crispe heer lyk rynges was yronne CHAUCER. 
2. The c. white crest of the running waves BLACK. 
3. All th'abhorred births below crispe Heauen 


II. Brittle or short; said esp. of hard things 
which have little cohesion and are easily 
crushed by the teeth, etc. 1530. Also transf. 
and fig. 

The c.. not over-roasted crackling LAMB. transf. 
The c. frosty air 1883. fig. A c. touch on the 
piano 1857. What he said was c. and decided 
1873. Hence Cri'sp-ly adv., -ness. 

Crisp, sb. ME. [app. f. the adj.; cf. ORr. 
crespe curly, mod.Fr. crêpe.) t 1. A crape-like 
material, used for veils, etc. ; also a veil, eto. 
of this 51619. t2. A curl (of hair); esp. & 
short or close curl —1680. 3. The crackling of 
roast pork. Now dial. 1675. 

Crisp (krisp v. ME. [f. CRISP a.; cf, L. 
crispare curl, crisp, crimp.) 1. trans. To curl 
into short, stiff, wavy folds or erinkles; to 
crimp. 2. intr. To curl in short stiff curls 
1583. 3. trans. To make crisp or brittle. Also 
transf. and fig. 1815. 4. intr. To become crisp 


1805. 

1. A cooling breeze which cris the broad clear 
river BYRON. 2. The leaues. .do somewhat curle 
or crispe GERARDE. 3. The snow. .crisped by 
..n severe frost SCOTT. 4. The air chilled at 
Sunset, the ground crisped C. BRONTE. Hence 
Cri'sper. 

Crispate (kri-sp?t), a. 1846. l- L. crispatus, 
pa. pple. of crispare curl; see -ATE*.] Crisped ; 
spec. in Bot. and Zool. having the margin 
curled or undulated. 

Crispation (krispé'-fon). 1626. [f. crispat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. crispare curl; see -ION.] 
curled condition; undulation. 
2. A slight contraction of any part, as that 


Cri'spature. 
-uRE.] Crisped condition ; erispation. 

Crispin. 1645. A shoemaker, so named in 
allusion to St. Crispin, the patron saint of shoe- 
makers; also sometimes à member of a union 
or benefit society of shoemakers. 

Crispy (kri-spi), a. ME. [f. CRISP a. + -Y'.] 
1. Curly, wavy ; undulated. 2. = CRISP a. I. 
1611. Hence Cri'spiness, crispness. 

Crissal, a. Chiefly U.S. 1872. [7 mod.L. 
crissalis, f. CRISSUM; See -AL'.] Ornith. 1. 
Pertaining to the crissum, as the c. region. 2. 
Characterized by the colouring of the under 
tail-coverts, as C. thrush or thrasher. 

Criss-cross (kri-s,kros), sb. [A reduction of 
Ounist(’s)-cROsS : latterly treated as a redupl. 
1. — CHRIST-CROSS, q.v. 2. [f 


U.S. A children’s game, played on a slate; 
Fox and Geese 
row ; see CHRIST-CROSS-ROW. 

Criss-cross (kri-s;krds), a. and adv. 1846. 
[See prec.) adj. Crossing, crossed ; marked by 
crossings or intersections. adv. Crosswise; 
fig. in a contrary way, awry- 

Criss-cross (kris|krüs), v. 1818. [See 
prec.] trans. To mark or cover with crossing 


lines. 

To c. the letter KEATS. 

j| Crissum (kri‘sdm). 1874. [mod.L., f. 
crissare move the haunches.] Ornith. The 
anal region of a bird under the tail; the vent- 
feathers or lower tail-coverts. 

Cristate (kri-stét), a. 1661. [- L. cristatus, 
f. crista CREST; see -ATE*.] Nat. Hist., eto. 
Crested ; in the form of a crest. So Crista:ted 


a. 

Criterion (kroiti»rion). Pl. criteria ; occas, 
-ons. 1613. ([- Gr. kprńpiov means of judg- 
ing, test, f. Kohs judge.] f a. An organ or 
faculty of judging —1078. b. A canon or 
standard by which anything is judged or 
estimated 1622. t C. A characteristic attach- 
ing to a thing, by which it can be judged or 
estimated —1678. 

b. Regular uniformity and the straight line were 
the criterions of taste and beauty 1788. So 
|| Criterium, L. form of Gr. (occas. used). 

Crith (krip). 1865. [f. Gr. xe barley-corn, 
the smallest weight.] Physics. The weight 


CRITHOMANCY 


of 1 litre of hydrogen at standard pressure 
and temperature; proposed by Hoffmann as 
the unit of weight for gaseous substances. 
Crithomancy (kri-pomeensi). 1652. [f. Gr. 
xpi}; see prec., -MANCY.] Divination by 
meal strewed over animals sacrificed. 
Critic, a. 1544. [-Fr. critique — late L. 
criticus; seo next.) f 1. Med.,etc. = CRITICAL 
4, 5. 216005. 2. Judging captiously or severely, 
censorious, carping 1598. 3. — CRITICAL 3. 1626. 
Lu Ro historie, c., analytic, and philologic 


Critic (kritik), sb.* 1588. [—L. criticus- 
Gr. xpirixds, subst. use of adj. f. «peris 
judge; see -1c.] 1. One who pronounces judge- 
ment on any thing or person; esp. a censurer, 
caviller. 2. One skilled in literary or artistio 
criticism; a professional reviewer; also one 
skilled in textual or biblical criticism 1605. 

1. Take heed of criticks: they bite, like fish, at 
anything, especially at bookes DEKKER. 2. The 
poet [Milton], we believe, understood the nature 
of his art better than the c. [Johnson] MACAULAY. 
You know who the Critics are? The men who 
have failed in Literature and Art DISRAELI. 

t Critic sb.* 1656. [- Fr. critique — (ult.) Gr. 
«pvrucj (sc. Téxvn) the critical art, criticism. 
Now spelt and pronounced as Fr.; see 
OnirIQUE.] 1. The art of criticizing ; CRITICISM. 
Also in pl. -1773. 2. A CRITIQUE —1700. 

1. Grammar and Criticks HOBBES. 2. Make each 
day a critick on the last, POPE. 

t Critic, v. 1607. [- Fr. critiquer, t. critique; 
see prec.) 1. intr. To play the critic, pass 
judgement (on) -1698. 2. trans. To criticize; 
esp. (in earlier use) unfavourably —1751. 

2. As Helluo. .Critick'd your wine and analysed 
your meat Pope. Hence Cri'ticable a. (rare). 

Critical (kri-tikál), a. 1590. [f. L. criticus 
(see CRITIC a.) + -AL'.] 1, Given to judging; 
esp. fault-finding, censorious. t 2. Involving 
or exercising careful judgement or obserya- 
tion ; nice, exact, punctual —1716. 3. Occupied 
with or skilful in criticism 1641; belonging to 
criticism 1741. 4. Med., etc. Relating to the 
crisis of a disease; determining the issue of 
a disease, etc. 1601. 5. Of the nature of, or 
constituting, a crisis; involving suspense as 
to the issue 1664. 6. Decisive, crucial 1841. 
7. Math. and Physics. Constituting or relat- 
ing to a point at which some action, property 
or condition passes over into another; con- 
stituting an extreme or limiting case 1841. 
8. Zool. and Bol. Of species: Uncertain or 
difficult to determine 1854. 

1. I am nothing, if not Criticall Oth. 1r. i. 120. 
3. A c. writer 1766. C. acumen FREEMAN. 4. And 
80 the Fever terminates in a c. Abscess CHEYNE. 
5. Mrs, H—’s throat was badly cut, and her condi- 
tion is deemed c. 1883. 7. C. angle in Optics : that 
angle of incidence beyond rays of light are no 
longer refracted but totally reflected. C. point or 
temperature: that temperature above which a 

substance remains in the gaseous state and cannot 
be liquefled by any amount of pressure. Hence 
Gritica-lity (rare), c. quality ; a criticism ; a crisis. 
Cri-ticalness. 

Critically (kri-tikáli), adv. 1054. [f. prec. + 
-LY*.] 1. Nicely, accurately. t 2. Punctually, 
exactly —1853. +3. At or in relation to a 
crisis —1670; at a critical moment —1799. 
4. Dangerously 1815. 5. Physics. In a critical 
state 1881. 

1. To look c. into ourselves 1660. 4. Thus c. cir- 
cumstanced 1815. 

Criticaster (kritikæ-stə1). 1684. [f. CRITIC 
8b.! + -ASTER.] A petty critic. (Used in con- 
tempt.) 

I perceived that note to be added by some Jewish 
C. 1684. 


Criticism (kri-tisiz’m). 1607. [f. Critic or 
L. criticus + -IsM.] 1. The action of criticiz- 
ing, or passing (esp. unfavourable) judgement. 
upon the qualities of anything ; fault-finding. 
2. The art of estimating the qualities and 
character of literary or artistic work 1674; 
spec. the critical science which deals with the 
text, character, composition, and origin of 
literary documents 1669. b. The critical 
Philosophy of Kant 1867. 3. (with pl.) A 
critical remark; a CRITIQUE 1608. + 4. A nice 
point or distinction; a quibble —1683. 

1. Therfore (reader) doe I.. stand at the marke 
of criticisme. .to bee shot at DEKKER. 2. C., as it 
was first instituted by Aristotle, was meant a 
standard of judging well DRYDEN. C. and the 


gopel history FROUDE. Teztual c.: that which 
seeks to ascertain the genuine text and meaning 
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of an author. The Higher or Historical C. [of the 
sacred books] 1881. 

Criticize (kri-tisoiz), v. Also -ise. 1649. [f. 
as prec. + -IZE.] 1. intr. To play the critic; 
to pass (esp. unfavourable) judgement upon 
something with respect to its qualities. Also 
with fon or tupon. 2. trans. To discuss 
critically ; to animadvert upon 1665; esp. to 
censure, find fault with 1704. 

1. We c. much upon the Beauty of Faces HART- 
LEY. 2. To c. his gait, and ridicule his dress SWIFT. 
Hence Critici:zable a. Cri-ticizer. 

Critico-, comb. f. (after Gr. xpitixo-), = 
critically, critical and . . . : asin c.-historical. 

Critique (kriti-k) 1702. [Later form of 
CRITIC sb.*, altered after Fr. critique, the orig. 
source.] 1. An essay or article in criticism of 
a literary (or more rarely, an artistic) work; 
a review. 2. The action or art of criticizing ; 
criticism 1815. 

1. I should as soon expect to see a C. on the 
Posie of a Ring, as on the Inscription of a Medal 
ADDISON. 2. The c. of nature in detail is quite 
beyond us J. MARTINEAU. Hence Critique: v. 
trans., to write a c, upon. 

t Critism. rare. 1651. [f. Gr. keris judge 
+ -18M.] = Crivicis. So f Cri'tist, t Cri-tize 
v. 1077. 

Crizzle (kri-z'), v. Now dial. 1624. [perh. 
dim. of CRAZE v.; see -LE.] 1. intr. To become 
rough on the surface, as glass, etc., by scaling 
1673. 2. trans. To roughen or crumple the 
surface of 1624. 

ll Cro (kró) ME. [Ir. cró death, blood, 
blood-wite.] ‘The compensation or satis- 
faction made for the slaughter of any man, 
according to his rank’ (Jam.). 

Croak(kró"k) sb. 1561. [f. the verb.] The 
deep hoarse sound made by a frog or raven. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Croak (kró*k), v. 1460, [imit.; preceded by 
synon. terok (xm), with similar imit. forma- 
tions, viz. OE. crakettan, cræcettan, ME. 
terake (X1V) and tereke (see CREAK), terouk 
(xiv), teraik (xv, Henryson)] 1. intr. To 
utter a deep, hoarse, dismal cry, as a frog 
ora raven. 2. transf. Of persons : To speak 
with a hoarse hollow utterance; fig. to talk 
dismally, forebode evil 1460. 3. trans. To 
utter or proclaim by croaking 1605. 

1. Th’ vnpleasant quyre of frogs still croking 
SPENSER. 2. They, who c. themselves hoarse about 
the decay of our trade BURKE. 3. The raven 
himselfe is hoarse That croakes the fatall entrance 
of Duncan Macb. I. v. 40. Hence Croa:kery, 
croakings collectively. CARLYLE. 

Croaker (kró*koi) 1637. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ER'.] 1. An animal that croaks; applied 
spec. to several N. American fishes, also to 
the Mole Cricket 1651. 2. transf. One who 
talks dismally, one who forebodes evil. 

Croaky (kró"-ki), a. 1851. [f. CROAK sb. or 
v. + -Y'.] Characterized by, or given to 
croaking. Hence Croa:kily adv. 

I| Croc, t crock (krok). [((O)Fr. croc hook, 
~ON. krókr; see CROOK sb.) A hook: in 
Harquebus à (of) c. : see HARQUEBUS. 

t Croceous (kró"-sios, -fios), a. 1657. [f. L. 
croceus saffron-coloured 4--0Us.] Saffron- 
coloured; deep reddish-yellow —1088. vars. 
t Cro'ceal, t Cro'cean, Cro'ceate, adjs. 

t Croche, sb.! ME. [- ONFr. croche- OFr. 
croce; see CROSE.] 1. A pastoral staff, crook, 
crosier —1563. 2. A CRUTCH, q.v. —1500. 

Croche, sb.* 1575. [- Fr. croche (XVI), cogn. 
w. (O)Fr. croc (XI); see CRoc.] One of the 
buds at the top of a stag's horn. 

Crochet (krofe, kró"Ji) sb. 1848. [- Fr. 
crockel, dim. of croc, with -ch- from crochié, 
crochu hooked; see prec. -ET.] A kind of 
knitting done with a hooked needle; work so 
knitted. Also attrib. 

A shirt as of c. of women CLOUGH, 

Crochet (kro-fe, kro"-fi), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
crocheted (kro“-fed). 1858. [f. the sb.] 
intr. To work with a crochet-needle ; trans. to 
knit in crochet. 

tl Crocheteur. 1579. (Fr. f. crocheter 
carry on (the porter's) hook (crochet).] : A 
porter —1613. 

Crociary (krō™fiări). [- med.L. crociarius, 
f. crocia crosier; see -ARY!. ] Eccl. ‘The per- 
son who carried the crosier before the abbot 
or bishop’ (Ash 1775). 

Crocidolite (krosi-doleit). 1835. [f. Gr. 
*pokís, -6-, nap of woollen cloth + -LITE.] 


CROCUS 


Min. A fibrous silicate of iron and sodium, 
called also blue asbestos; sometimes massive 
or earthy. Also, a yellow fibrous minera] 
produced by natural alteration from the blue 
crocidolite, and much used for ornament, 
Crocin (kró"sin). 1803. [f. L. crocus saffron 
+ -IN*.] Chem. A red powder, the colou; 
matter of Chinese Yellow pods, the fruit of 
Gardenia grandiflora. 

Crock (krok), sb.* [OE. croc and crocea, rel, 
to synon. Icel. krukka, and prob. further to 


OE. crõg (= OHG. kruog, G. krug), OE, 
crüce (= OS. krūka, Du. kruik, MHG. 
kruche).] 1. An earthen pot, jar, ete. 2, A 


metal pot. (S.W. of Eng.) 1475. à. A broken 
Piece of earthenware 1850. 
1. Like foolish flies about an hony-crocke 


SPENSER. 

Crock (krok), sb.* Now dial. 1057. [Origin 
unkn.] Smut, soot, dirt. 

Crock (krok), sb.* Chiefly Sc. 1528. [In 
earliest use Sc.; perh. of Flem. origin, but 
appropriate words have a different vowel, 
as MDu. kraecke (Du. krak), Flem. krake; 
presumably rel. to CRACK v.] 1. An old ewe, 
or one past bearing. 2. An old broken-down 
horse 1879; also transf. 

t Crock, sb.‘ [Origin unkn.; prob. rel. to 
CRICKET sb.*] ? A low stool. ADDISON. 

Crock, v.1 Now dial. 1594. [f. CROCK sb.!] 
To put up in a crock or pot. 

Crock, v. Now dial. 16 [f. CROOK 8.3] 
trans. To smut with soot, etc. ; to soil, defile. 

Crock, v." 1893. [f. CROCK sb.? 2,) intr. 
and trans. To (cause to) collapse; often with 
up. So Cro'cky a., broken-down. 

f Crockard. ME. [- AFr. — OFr. crocard 
kind of base money (xirt-xiv), of unkn. origin.] 
A foreign coin, decried ns base under Ed- 
ward I. —1769. 

f Crocker. ME. 
potter —1703. 

Crockery (kre-kori). 1719. 
see -ERY.] Crocks collectively ; esp. earthen- 
ware vessels. Comb. c.-ware = CROCKERY. 

Crocket (kro-két) ME. |ONFr. var. of 
(O)Fr. crochet CRoTCHET.] f 1. A curl formerly 
worn. (ME. only.) 2. Archit. One of the 
small ornaments, usually in the form of buds 
or curled leaves, placed on the inclined sides 
of pinnacles, canopies, etc., in Gothic archi- 
tecture 1073. 3. = CROCHE sb.* 1870. 4. attrib. 
Decorated with crockets 170; 

3. You will discourse. .of t 
crockets BLACK. Hence Cro'cketing, c.-work. 

Crocodile (kro-kódoeil) [~ OFr. cocodrille 
(mod. crocodile) :- med.L. cocodrillus for L. 
crocodilus — Gr. xpoxóbes. Rofash. after L. 
and Gr. xvi-xvi] 1. A large amphibious 
saurian reptile of the genus Crocodilus or 
allied genera. The name belongs properly to 
the crocodile of the Nile (C. niloticus or 
vulgaris); but is extended to other species, 
and sometimes to all Crocodilia, including the 
Alligator and the Gavial. 2. fig. A person 
who weeps hypocritically or with a malicious 
purpose, as the crocodile was fabled to do 
1595. 3. Logic. = CROCODILITE 1727. 4. joc, A 
girls’ school walking two and two in a long 
file 1870; also transf. 5. attrib. 1563. 

1. Cokadrilles. . Theise Serpentes slen men, and 
thei eten hem wepynge UNDEV. 5. ne 
came the Prouerb, he shed C. teares, viz. fayne 
teares 1623. z t 
Hence Crocodi-lian, a. t like a c ; pertaining to 
a c.; belonging to the c. family ; sò. an animal oi 
the c. family. n 

fCro'codilite. 1624. [- Gr. poxoUirm 
(sc. Aóvos) a sophistic fallacy (Chrysippus).] 
Logic. Name of an ancient sophism (see 
STANLEY Hist. Philos.) 10600. 

Crocoite (kró"ko,oit). 1844. 


[f. CROOK sb.! 4--ER'.] A 


[f. CROCKER; 


tlers and the 


[orig. Fr. 


crocoise — Gr. Kpoxdes saffron-coloured ; alt. 
to crocoisite, then to crocoite, as if f. Gr. «póros 
te of lead, 


+ -ITE?2b.] Min. Native chromat 
a mineral of a red or orange colour. 
Croconic (kroko-nik), a. 1838. [f. L. oros 
+ -on- (meaningless) + -10.} In c. d 
(C;H,0,), an inodorous, strongly acid sul 
stance, obtained in the form of yellow kd 
or powder. Hence Cro:conate, a salt of 
acid. 

Crocus (krõ™kðs). 1639. [~ L. crocus croot 
plant, saffron — Gr. xpóxos of Sem. origin (of i 
Heb. karkóm; Arab. kurkum saffron, 


CROFT 


croh saffron, from Latin.) 
dwarf bulbous plants, 
idaceæ, with brilliant flowers, usually 
which appear before 
the leaves in early spring, or in some species 
jnautumn. The autumnal species, C. sativus, 
yields SAFFRON. 12. Saffron; the stigma of 

V. sativus. (In OE. cro.) —1710. 3. Chem. A 
name given. to various yellow or red powders 
obtained from. metals by calcination, as c. of 
copper (c. veneris), cuprous oxide, ete. 5 now 
chiefly to the peroxide of iron obtained by 
calcination of sulphide of iron, and used as & 
polishing powder 1640. 4. slang. A quack 
doctor 1785. Hence Cro'cused ppl. a. 
pedecked with crocuses. 

Croft (kroft), sb." (OE. croft, of unkn. 
origin.) 1. A piece of enclosed ground, used 
for tillage or pasture; in most parts a small 
piece of arable land attached to a house. Also 
fig. 2. A small agricultural holding worked 
by a peasant tenant 1842. 3. attrib. 1791. 

T, To occupy her husband's cottage, and cultiv- 
ate. .a c. of land adjacent SCOTT. 

Croft, sb.* rare. 1470. [-MDu. crofte 
(MLG. kruff) cave, hole - med.L. crupta for 
L. crypta CRYPT. Of. Crown sb.*] A crypt, 
vault, cavern. 

Croft (kroft), v. 1772. [f. CROFT sb.'] To 
bleach (linen, etc.) on the grass. 

Crofter (kro-ftoz). 1799. [f. CROFT sb. + 
-gn'.] One who rents and cultivates a croft; 
esp. in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land, one of the joint tenants of a divided 
farm. Also attrib. 

Crofting (kro-ftin), vbl. sb. 1743. [f. CROFT 
8b.! + -ING!.] 1, The state of being succes- 
sively cropped; the land so cropped. 2. The 
system of croft-tenaney; the holding of & 
erofter 1851. 

fCroh. (OE. cróg, crohh; see CROOK 8b."] 
A pitcher -ME. 

Croh, OE., f. Crocus, saffron. 

Crois, early f. CROSS, q.v. 

Croisad(e, -ada, -ado, early ff. CRUSADE. 

+ Croisard, a crusader. 

+Croise, v. ME. [~ OFr. cruisier, croisier 
trecol.L. cruciare crucify, cl.L. torment, 
torture, f. cruz, cruc- CROSS 8b.] 1. trans. To 
mark with a cross; esp. by way of giving 
sanctity to a vow; refi. and pass. to take the 
cross in solemnization of a vow —1639. 2. To 
crucify —1450. Hence + Croised ppl. a. 
having taken the cross. 

Croise, sb. ; see CROISES. 

Re, vie, -y. 1482. [~ OFr. croisee 
pounds cruciata), t. crois CROSS; see -Y*, 

SADE.] A crusade —1615. So t Croiserie, 
"Ty, crusading; a crusade. 

T Croi'ses, croi'sees, sb. pl. 1650. [- Fr. 
eae pl. of croisé (OFr. croisié), subst. use 
es pple. of croiser (OFT. croisier, see 

SE v.) mark with æ cross. In med.L. 
uq] Those who have been croised, 
PU AS AMI ME EAT as an Bre f° 

; A rron. sing. croise.) — L 

Croissant, earlier f. CRESCENT. 
t+ Croker, rare. 1577. [app. f. Crocus + 
38^] A cultivator or seller ot saffron. 

Bae MA cromb (kro%m, krüm), sb. Now 
i fn DE: an OE. *cramb, *cromb, rel. 
A aga e OFris., OS. krumb, OHG. 
MAP sla (G: krumm); f. WGmc. 
ninm d 3n of *kramp- CRAMP sb.'; cf. 
las a aa Le hook, a crook. tIn early use, 
9i to Bélze us APR. ed Crome, cromb 

Croml ao 

lech (kro:mlek). ME. [- W. erom- 
lech, t. crom, fem. of 
Woh ak atone j . of crwm bowed, arched el 
ago consisting of A Ea of prehistoric 
Testing horizo e "E arge flat unhewn stone 
set upright ; D ally on three or more stones 
shire, pean pte esp. in Wales, Devon- 
fitit at ruota and Ireland. Also applied to 

This is the "ed e , 

Trias application of the word in Welsh. In 
tablestones), wh i Tuctures are called dolmen (= 
Of standing s jx le cromlech is the name of a circle 
LYTTON, mes. var. (erron.) Crommel. 


i orbe (krom-m). 1694. [- Fr. cro- 
- krummhorn cornet, lit. ‘crooked 


horn’, 
MONA, Cf. CREMONA*.] = KRUMMHORN, CRE- 
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Cromwellian (kromwe-liàn). 1725. 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Oliver Cromwell. 

B. sb. An adherent of Cromwell; one of the 
settlers in Ireland at the Cromwellian Settle- 
ment of 1652, or of their descendants. 

Crone (kró-n) sb. ME. [prob.- MDu. 
croonje, caroonje carcass (Kilian), old useless 
ewe — ONFr. carogne CARRION (also, cantan- 
kerous or mischievous woman), which may 
be the immed. source of sense 1.] 1. A 
withered old woman ; oocas. applied to a man 
1630. 2. An old ewe 1552. 

1. This olde Sowdones, pis cursed c. CHAUCER. A 
few old battered crones of office DISRAELI, Hence 
1 Crone v. to pick out and reject (the old sheep). 
Also transf. 

Cronel, obs. f. CORONAL. 

+ Cronet, cronett. 1519. [Syncopated f. 
Coroner.) 1. = CORONET, q.v. ~1602. 2. 
Some part of the armour of a horse 1633. 

Cronian (kró*niün) a. [f. Gr. Keónos 
belonging to Cronos (Saturn) + -AN.] C. sea: 
the northern frozen sea. MILT. P.L. X. 290. 

f Cronie, crony. rare. Var. of (or ? error 
for) Crone. Burton. 

Cronk (kronk). 1878. dial. [imit.; cf. Icel. 
krünk the raven's cry.] The croak of a raven; 
in U.S., the cry of the wild-goose. 

Cronstedtite (kro-nstéteit). 1823. [t. Cron- 
stedt, a Swedish mineralogist ; see -ITE! 2 b.] 
Min. A hydrous silicate of iron and man- 


ganese. 

Crony (kró*ni) sb. 1663. [Earliest form 
chrony = Gr. xedvos long-lasting, long-con- 
tinued, f. xeóvos time; orig. university slang 


word (‘vox academica', Skinner 1671), the 
Gr. word being perverted to the sense 'con- 
temporary’. Pepys, who uses the word, and 
Skinner were Cambridge men. The corresp. 
Oxford term was chum.] An intimate friend 
or associate; a chum. Also attrib. 

Jack Cole, my old schoolfellow . . who was a great 
chrony of mine Pepys. Hence Cro'my v. to 
associate (with) as a c. 

Crood, croud v. 
To coo as a dove. 


Sc. 1513. [imit.] intr. 
Hence Croo'dle v.* intr. 
(in same sense). 


Croodle (krü:d'D, v.* dial. 1788. [Origin 
unkn.] intr. To cower or crouch down; to 
draw oneself together, as for warmth; to 
nestle close together, or cling close to & 


person. 
“There,” said Lucia, as she clung croodling to him 
KINGSLEY. 

Crook (kruk). (ME. crc, crók, north. 
crük- ON. krókr hook, barb, peg, bend, 
curve, winding, corner (Sw. krok, Da. krog).l 

A. sb. 1. Any implement of hooked form; à 

hook. spec. a, A shepherd's staff, having one 
end hooked, for catching the hinder leg of à 
sheep ME. b. The pastoral staff of a bishop, 
etc., shaped like a shepherd’s staff; a crosier 
ME. 2. Any incurved appendage ME. 3. An 
odd corner, nook ME. +4. (pl.) Brackets, 
parentheses —1762. 5. Mus. A piece of 
curved tubing added to a horn, cornet, etc., 
to raise or lower the pitch 1842. 6. The act of 
crooking ME. 7. A bending or curve 1486. 
+8. fig. Crooked conduct; & trick, wile 
-1594. 9. One whose conduct is crooked; à 
swindler, sharper; & professional criminal. 
orig. U.S. 1886. 
1. b. Er the bishop hent hem with his c. CHAUCER. 
2. The young fronds of the. . Ferns uncurling their 
crooks 1850. 3. It was full of nooks and crooks W. 
Irvine. 6. With sacrifice of knees, of crooks, and 
cringes B. Jonson. 7. The crooks of Tweed 
STEVENSON. 

Phr. On the c. : dishonestly (slang). C. in one's lot: 
‘an affliction, trial. Se. By ‘hook or by c.: see HOOK. 

B. adj. [1 shortened f. crookl, crooked.) = 
CROOKED 1508. 

Comb.: c.-back, T acrooked back; one who hasa 
crooked back; a hunchback ; hence, -backed a.; 
-neck (U.S.), a name of varieties of squash 
(Cucurbita maxima) having the neck recurved. 

Crook (kruk), v.' ME. (f. CROOK sb.] 1. 
trans. To distort from a straight line; to 
bend; to curve. t2. fig. To turn out of the 
straight course; to pervert, twist 1646. 
3. intr. To be or become crooked; to bend, 
curve ME. 4. intr. To bend the body; to 
pow (arch.) ME. t5. intr. To turn aside out 
of the straight course (lit. and fig. 1607. 

1. And crooke the pregnant hindges of the knee 
SHAKS. 2. There is no one thinge yat crokes youth 


CROP 


more than suche unlefull games. ASCHAM. Hee 

[RE ES owne dene Bacon. 3. A 
ut 'ze and deepe. .goeth crooking o: 

left hand 1579. ced oW 


+ Crook, v. ME. [imit.; cf. CROAK.) 1. 


inir. To croak. Rarely trans. -1617. 2. To 
crood, as a dove. —1611. 
Crooked (kru-kéd), a. ME. f. CROOK 


8b.---ED*, prob. after ON. krókóttr crooked, 
winding, cunning, wily.] 1. Bent from the 
straight form; curved, bent, awry. 2. Of 
persons : Deformed, bent or bowed with age. 
Hence transf. of age. ME. 3. fig. Deviating 
from rectitude; not straightforward; dis- 
honest, perverse; awry ME.; collog. dis- 
honestly come by. (U.S. and Australia.) 
1876. 4. quasi-adv. Not straight 1545. 

1. If the drinke. .touch my Palat aduersly, I 
make a c. face at it Cor. II. i. 62. 2. A Sybil old, 
bow-bent with c. age MILT. 3. A peruerse and c. 
generation Deut. 32:5. Of c. counsels POPE. Ac. 
horse R. BOLDREWOOD. Hence Croo'kedly adv. 
Croo'ked:ness, the quality or state of being c. 
(lit. and fig.). 

t Croo'ken, v. 1552. [irreg. f. CROOK v. + 
-gN*.] To make, be, or become crooked; also 
fig. 1828. 

Crool (krül, v. rare. 1580. [imit.; of. 
Croak, CRoop, CROOK v.*] To make an 
inarticulate sound more liquid and prolonged 
than a croak. 

Croon (krün), v. Chiefly Sc. 1460. [north. 
Eng. and Sc. croyne, crune - MLG., MDu. 
krónen lament, mourn, groan (Du. kreunen 
groan, whimper), of imit. origin.] 1. intr. To 
utter a continued, loud, deep sound; to 
bellow as a bull, boom as a bell, etc. (Sc. or n. 
dial.) 1513. 2. To sing (or speak) in a low 
murmuring tone 1400; to make moan (Se. or 
n. dial.) 1823. 3. trans. To sing (a song, ete.) 
in a low murmuring undertone; to hum 1790. 

2. I hear a mother crooning to her baby 1877. 
3. Whiles crooning o'er some auld Scots sonnet 


as the bellow of a bull, etc.; a low murmuring or 


Crop (krop), sb. 
MLG., MDu. 
croppr; further relations uncertain.] 
pouch-like enlargement of the cesophagus or 
gullet in many birds, 
partially prepared for digestion; the craw. 
2. transf. and fig. The stomach or maw; also 
the throat. Now Sc. and dial. 
ME. +3. The head of a herb, flower, tree, 
etc.; a cyme; also fig. —1785. b. Archit. A 
finial 1478. 4. The upper part of a whip; 
hence the stock or handle of a whip; esp. & 
whipstock with a handle and a loop instead 
of the lash ; more fully a hunting-crop 1562. 5. 
[from 3] The annual produce of plants grown 
or gathered for food; the produce of the field, 
either while growing or when gathered ; 
harvest ME. 6. The produce of some parti- 
cular plant in one season or locality ME. Also 
transf. 7. The entire hide of an animal 
tanned 1457. 8. transf. and fig. A supply of 
anything produced or appearing 1575. 9. 
Tin-mining. The best quality of tin-ore 
obtained after dressing; more fully c.-ore, 
-tin 1778. 10. [f. CROP v.] The act of cropping 
or its result; e.g. the cutting or wearing of the 
hair short; a closely cropped head of hair 
1795; an ear-mark 1675. 11. Min., ete. An 
outcrop 1679. t 12. attrib. —1825. 

3. Take. .the crops of Thyme, Savory, Lavender, 
etc. 1686. 5. The husbandman looks not for a c. in 
the wild desart BP. HALL. 6. The crops: the whole 
of the agricultural yield of a particular district or 
season. 8. The annual academical c. of beardless 
youths 1830. 10. Newgate c. 1878. 

Phr. Neck and c.: see NECK. sb. Comb. c.-hide, a 
hide, esp. a cow- or ox-hide, tanned whole and 
untrimmed. 

Crop (krop), v. ME. (f. Crop sb.) 1. trans. 
To cut off or remove the crop, head, or 
terminal parts of; to pluck off, cull, browse. 
Also fig. 2. To reap. Also fig. 1601. 3. intr. 
To bear a crop or crops 1606. 4. trans. To 
cause to bear a crop; to sow or plant with a. 
crop 1607. 5. To cut ‘off the top or extremity 
of 1607; spec. to clip short the ears, hair, etc. 
1796. 6. intr. Min., etc. Of a stratum, vein, 
etc. : To come up or out 1665. 


CROP-EAR 


1. Hee cropt off the top of his yong twigs Ezek. 
17:4. Sheep. . that c. the springing grass QUARLES. 
5. Having their ears cropt: for perjury BP. WATSON. 

Phr. To c. up (fig.) : to turn up unexpectedly. To 
c. out (rarely forth) : to disclose itself incidentally. 

f Cro'p-ear. 1596. [Cf. CROP v. 5.] An ear 
that has been cropped; hence, a crop-eared 
animal or person —1702. Hence Cro 
ea:red a. having the ears cropped; also, 
having the hair cut short, so that the ears are 
conspicuous, as the Roundheads. 

Cro:p-fu:ll, a. 1632. [f. Crop sb. 1-2.] 
Having the crop or stomach filled. 

Cropper! (kro-poz). 1655. [f. CROP sb. 1 + 
-ER*.] A breed of pigeons having the power 
of greatly puffing up their crops; a pouter. 

Cro'pper', 1483. [f. CROP sb. Or v. + -ER!.] 
1. One who or that whieh crops. 2. One who 
shears the nap of cloth; also, a machine for 
doing this 1711. 3. One who raises a crop 
1573. 4. A plant which yields a crop 1845. 

Cro'pper?. 1858. [perh. f. phrase neck and 
crop.] collog. A heavy fall; often fig. 

Croppy (kro:pi). 1798. [f. CROP v. 5 + -v*.] 
One who has his hair cut short; applied esp. 
to the Irish rebels of 1798, who thus showed 
their sympathy with the French Revolution. 

Cro'p-sick, a. Now dial. 1624. [f. Crop 
sb. 1-2.] Disordered in stomach, €sp. by 
excess in eating and drinking. Often fig. 
Hence Cro:p-sickness, 

Croquet (kró"-ke, -ki), sb. 1858. [Supposed 
to be —north.Fr. var. of Fr. crochet hook; 
see CROCHET, CROTCHET.] 1. A game played 
upon a lawn, in which wooden balls are 
driven by wooden mallets through hoops 
fixed in the ground in a particular order. 
2. The action of the verb (see CROQUET v.) 
1874. 

Croquet (krd"-ke, -ki), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
croqueted (krd"-ked); also croqueed, -éd, 
-ed. 1858. [f. prec. sb.] In the game of 
croquet: To drive away a ball, after hitting 
it with one's own, by placing the two in 
contact and striking one's own with the 
mallet (trans. and absol.). 

|| Croquette (kroke-t). 1706. [Fr., f. croquer 
crunch; see -ETTE.] A ball of rice, potato, or 
p minced meat or fish, seasoned and fried 
crisp. 

|| Crore (kr6°x). Anglo-Ind. 1609. [- Hindi 
k(a)rór :- Prakrit krodi, Skr. kofi end, top, 
highest point.) Ten millions, or one hundred 
lakhs (of rupees), 

t Crose, croce. ME. [- OFr. croce (pron. 
krotso); see next.] 1. A crosier —1617. 2. A 
Staff ME. 

Crosier, crozier (krü"sioi). ME. [Two 
words are blended ; (i) — OFr. croisier (med.L. 
eruciarius) cross-bearer, f. crois CROSS sb.; 
(ii) — OFr. erocier, crossier bearer of a bishop's 
crosse or crook (OFr. croce :- Rom. *eroccia, 
f. *eroccus CROOK).] 1. One who bears a cross 
before an archbishop. (prop. croiser. Now 
Hisl. t2. The bearer of a bishop’s crook or 
pastoral staff. (prop. crocer, croser.) —1558. 
tb. Hence, apparently, Crosier’s staff, 
crosier staff, the episcopal staff or crook —1733. 
3. The pastoral staff or crook of a bishop 
or abbot. (= med.L. crocea, crocia.) 1500. 
T b. (erron.) The cross of an archibishop. 
(Chiefly 19th c.) Also transf. t 4. Astron. The 
Southern Cross; pl. its four stars —1751. 
Hence Cro'siered a. bearing a c. 

Croslet, obs. f. CROSSLET. 

Cross (kròs), sb. [Late OE. cros — ON. kross 
= Olr. cros (corresp. to Gael. crois, W. croes) 
7 L. cruz, cruc-, whence also OFr. croiz, crois 
(mod. croix); OFr. croiz, crois was adopted in 
ME. as cr(e)oiz, later crois, croice (XII-XV); 
this became obsolete in xv, leaving the 
northern form, ME. cros, crosse — ON., as the 
surviving type.] 1. A kind of gibbet; a 
Stake, generally with a transverse bar, on 
which anciently certain criminals were put 
to a cruel or ignominious death ME. 2. spec. 
The particular structure on which Jesus 
Christ suffered death ; the holy Roop. (Often 
written with a capital C.) ME. 3. The sign 
of the cross made with the right hand, as a 
religious act ME. 4. A representation or 
delineation of a cross on any surface; used 
as a sacred mark, symbol, badge, or the like 
ME. 5. A figure of a cross as a religious 
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emblem, set up in the open air or within a 

building, worn round the neck ete. ME. 6. 
A staff surmounted by a cross, borne esp. as 
an_emblem of office before an archbishop 
ME. 7. A monument in the form of a cross, 
or having a cross upon it, erected in places of 
resort, at cross-ways, etc. ME.; spec. a 
market-cross 1465; hence, a market (local) 
1577. 8. fig. Used as the ensign and symbol 
of Christianity; the Christian religion ME. 
9. fig. The atonement wrought on the cross 
ME. 10. A trial or affliction, viewed as to be 
borne with Christian patience ME. ; also gen. 
Anything that thwarts or crosses 1573. 11. 
Any cross-shaped object, figure, or mark ME. 
12. A surveyor's instrument; a CROSS-STAFF 
1669. 13. Her., etc. A conventional repre- 
sentation of a cross, or of some modification 
Of it, or of two crossing bars, used as an 
ordinary or charge, as an ornamental figure 
in art, etc. 1486. 14. A figure of a cross used 
as the ensign of an order of knights; also, a 
wearer of such a cross 1651. f 15. The figure 
of a cross stamped upon one side of a coin; 
hence, a coin bearing a cross; a coin generally 
—1797. f 16. A crossing or crossed position; 
hence on cross, o cross, a cross; see ACROSS, 
CROSS adv. -1659. 17. An intermixture of 
breeds or races, esp. in cattle-breeding ; an 
animal, etc. due to crossing 1760; also fig. of 
men and things 1796. 18. slang. That which 
is not fair and ‘square’ 1812. 19. Irish Hist. 
= CROSSLAND 1612. 

1. The body of Cleomenes was flayed and hung 
on à c. THIRLWALL. 2. Those blessed feete. .nail’d 
on the bitter Crosse 1 Hen. IV, I. i. 26. Phr. 
Stations, way of the C. : see STATION, WAY. 3. Then 
he shall make a crosse upon the childes forehead 
and breste Bk. Com. Prayer 1548-9. 4. His [the 
Pope's] fe? ted of crimson velvet, with a gold c. 
embroidered on it 1700. 6. Thomas Bourchier 
archebysshop of Caunterbury. .wythe hys crosse 
before hym, went forthe. .toward Londoun 1465. 
7. At the crose in Cheppe 1553. 8. Streaming the 
Ensigne of the Christian Crosse, Against black 
Pagans, Turkes, and Saracens Rich. II, 1v. i. 94. 
9. The preaching of the Crosse 1 Cor. 1:18. 10. No 
C. no Crown PENN. After all his losses and crosses 
ARBUTHNOT. 11. The Southern c.—the pole-star 
of the South LOCKYER. The body of the Church 
formes a Crosse EVELYN. In the margent. .yee 
shall set a crosse + 1588. 13. Greek c., an up- 
right c, with limbs of equal length; Latin €., A 
which the lower limb is longer than the others; 
St. Andrew's c., or c. saltier, an X-shaped 
€. of St. Anthony or Tau c., a T-shaped c.; 
patée or formée, in which the limbs are nartow 
where they meet, and gradually expand, the whole 
forming nearly a square ; Maltese c., c. of Malta 
or c. of eight points, a modification of the pre- 
ceding, in which the extremity of each limb is 
indented ; c. of Jerusalem, a c. having each arm 
capped by a cross-bar; c. of St. George, the 
Greek c., red on a white ground; c. of St, Patrick, 
the saltier c. of Ireland, red on a white ground, etc. 
15. To come and take up an honest house, without. 
€. or coin to bless yourself with GOLDSM. Phr. C. 
and (or) pile [Fr. croix et (ou) pile). a. Head or 
tail ; hence occas. : a coin, money (arch.). tb. fig. A 
thing and its opposite —1663. łc. ‘Tossing ups 
fig. a mere ‘toss-up’ —1798. t d. advb. phr. By 
mere chance —1712. 17. fig. A c. between a 
military dandy and a squire 1852. 18. Phr. On 
the c.: in a dishonest fraudulent manner. 

Cross (kròs), v. Pa. t. and pple. crossed, 
crost (krdst). ME. [f. Cross sb.) t 1. trans. 
To crucify —1550. 2. To make the sign of the 
cross upon or over ME. +3, = CROISE 1. 
-1610. 4. To cancel by marking with a cross 
or by drawing lines across; to erase (lif. and 
fig.). Const. off, out. 1483. 5. To lay across; 
to place crosswise 1489; Naut. to set in posi- 
tion across the mast; to hoist (a CROSS-SAIL) 
ME. 6. To lie or pass across; to intersect 
ME. ; also intr.; collog. to bestride (a horse, 
etc.) 1760. 7. To draw a line or lines across; 
to write across 1703. 8. To pass over; to pass 
from one side to the other (trans. and intr.) 
1486. causal. To carry across 1804. 9. To 
extend across 1577. 10. To pass in opposite 
directions; to meet in passing 1782. 11. To 
meet (esp. adversely) in one's way (arch.) 1598 ; 
to come across (rare) 1684. 12. fig. To thwart, 
oppose 1555; fto debar from (rare) —1650; 
Tto contravene 1702. 13. trans. To cause to 
interbreed ; to modify by interbreeding intr. 
to interbreed 1754. 

2. Crossing their hands with coin CLARE. 4. The 
debt is paid, the score is crossed BP. HALL. 5. 


CROSs. 


it, though it Blast ue Haml. 1. i. 127. 12. Hi 

TEELE. TO crosse 
Golden time I looke for SHAKS. Hence Gea 
crost ppl. a. Cro'sser. d 

Cross (kròs), a. 1523. [Partly attrib, "use of 
Cross sb., partly ellipt. use of CRoss adv.) 1, 
Lying or passing athwart ; transverse; cross- 
ing, intersecting 1602; contrary 1617. Also 
fig. 2. Contrary, opposite, opposed to. (Now 
rarely predicative.) 1565. 3. Adverse, 
thwarting; contrary to one’s desire or liking ; 
unfavourable, untoward 1505. 4. fGiven to 
opposition, contrarious —1770; ill-tempered; 
out of humour (collog.) 1639, 5. Involving 
interchange or reciprocal action 1581; spec. 
in Book-keeping 1893. 6. Cross-bred 1886, 
7. Dishonest; dishonestly come by. (Opp. to 
Square or straight.) 1892. 

1. As crosse as a pair of tailors’ legs MARSTON. C; 
winds DE FOE. fig. C. interests DISRAELI, À €. 
issue M. PATTISON. 2. Answers so very c. to the 
qurbose LowrH, 3. C.luck 1565, fortune DEKKER, 

ate DRYDEN. 4. I have never had a c. word from 
him in my life JANE AUSTEN, Phr. As c, as two 
sticks (with play on sense 1). 5. For hapning both 
to Love each other Sisters, They have concluded 
it in a c. Marriage DRYDEN. C. payments on 
revenue accounts GLADSTONE. Hence Cro'ssly 
adv. fcrosswise; unfavourably ; ill-humouredly, 
Cro'ssness. 

Cross (kròs), adv. Now rare. 1577. [aphet, 
f. Across, q.v.] f 1. Across, transversely 
—1793. t2. In a contrary way to -1782. 3, 
Awry, amiss. Now collog. 1603. 

Cross, prep. 1551. [aphet. f. Across; the 
prep. survives in cross-country adj. (XVII).] 

= ACROSS prep. Now dial., or poet. (and 
often written ’cross). 

Hardly could one see crosse the streetes EVELYN. 
C. lots, more usu. across lots (U.S.): across the 
lots or fields as a short cut. 

Cross- in comb. In some of these relations 
the use of the hyphen is almost optional. 

A. General uses. ROSS sb, a. object 
i C.-BEARER, etc. 1631. 
3 as C.-FIXED 1839. 


attrib.: as c.days, “BUN, ete. ME. 
From CROSS a.: band, C.-BAR, c.-tein, 
BONES, ¢,-current 15! 3. From CROSS adv. 


-QUESTION, 


with verbs: as C.-CUT, -BRE T 
invite 1590. b. with pr. pples.: as c.-pulling, ete. 
1634. c. with pa. pples.: as C.-GARTERED, etc. 
1577. d. with vl. sbs. and nouns involving action: 
as c.-planking, -entry, etc. 1684. 4. From CROSS 
prep. With object sbs. : as c.-country, 'OURBE d. 
1580. 5. Parasynthetic deriys,; as C.-HEADED, 
c.-armed, LEGGED, etc. 1601. 

B. Special combs.: c.-action (Law), an action 
brought by the defendant against the plaintiff or 
a co-defendant in the same action: cf. CROSS- 
BILL; ~axle, (1) a shaft, windlass, or roller worked 
by opposite levers, as the copper-plate printing- 
press, ete.; (2) a driving-axle with cranks set at 
an angle of 90° with each other; -banded (Car- 
pentry), having a veneer laid upon its upper side, 
with the grain of the wood crossing that of the 
Tail; said of hand-railing; -bedding (Geol) 
apparent lines of stratification crossing the rei 
ones; -belt, orig., a belt worn over both shoulders, 
and crossing in front of the breast; also latere 
single belt passing obliquely across the breast; 
hence -belted a.; -birth, a birth in which the 
child lies transversely to the uterus; -bit = 
CROSS-PIECE; -channel a., passing Or situate 
across the (English or other) channel; [choc i 
‘pieces of timber fayed across the dead-woo ie 
midships, to make good the deficiency of EA 
lower heels of the futtocks’ (Crabbe); - ea * 
with two convex faces of different curvat rel 
used in dressing out the arms or crosses 0! teur 
wheels; -finger v. intr., on wood-wind ins 
ments : to finger out of serial order; -frog, à TOR 
adapted for tracks that cross at right angles; 
-guard, a sword-guard consisting of a Du 
transverse bar; -index v., to index under anion Sa 
heading as a c.-reference; -loop, a loophol re 
a fort in the form of a cross so as to Sive tela 
range to an archer, etc. ; so cross-oylet ; -quai ofa 
(Arch.), an ornament of tracery in the form of & 
cruciform flower; -sea, said of the sea, wl m in 
waves run athwart the direction of the wi alk 
when two sets of waves cross each others jin the 
(Telephone), the sputtering noises induce MD 
telephone line by currents passing mE ANW- 
neighbouring line; -tining (dial.), cross. has two 
ing; -valve, a valve placed where a pipe ‘thern 
cross-branches ; -vine, a climber of tne BoT aE 
U.S., in which a section of the stem shows 


CROSS-AISLE 


. -webbing, webbing drawn over 
tke np iree to webbing: the seat of a saddle; 
Wire, a wire that crosses; spec. = cross-hair. 

t Cross-aisle, transept; see AISLE. 
Cross-bar (krü:sbáa), sb. 1557. [Cross- 2.] 
1, A transverse bar 1562; t = cross-bar shot 
(see below) —1712. 2. A transverse line or 
stripe 1500. t 3. Her. The bar sinister 1732. 
14. fig. AD impediment; & misfortune —1616. 

‘ey e-bar shot: orig. a ball with a bar 
projecting on each side of it; later, a projectile 
which expanded on leaving the gun into the form 
of a cross, with one quarter of the ball at each 
radial point: cf. bar-shot (see BAR sb.'). Hence 
Cross-bar v. to furnish with cross-bars ; to mark 
with cross-bars. 

Cro'ss-beak. = CROSSBILL. 

Cross-beam (krü'sbim). 1594. [CRoss- 2.] 
A beam placed across some part of a structure 
or mechanism ; à transverse beam. 

Cross-bearer (lró-sbé*:ro1). 1540. [CROSS- 
1] 1. One who bears, wears, or carries & 
cross; spec. one who carries an archbishop's 
cross before him. 2. Cro:ss-bea-rer. The 
transverse bars supporting the grate-bars of 
a furnace 1874. 

Cro'ss-bea‘rings. 1809. [CROSS a. or adv.) 
Naw. The bearings of two or more points 
taken from a point of reference so as to plot 
the position of a ship on a chart, ete. 

Cro'ss-bench. 1846. [CROSS a., CROSS- 2.] 
A bench placed at right angles to other 
benches. spec. In the House of Lords certain 
benches so placed, on which independent or 
neutral members sometimes sit. Also attrib. 
attrib. It would be well for this House if a great 
majority of its members had the c.-bench mind 
ARGYLL, 

Crossbill (krd:sbil). 1672. [CROSS a.) A 
bird of the genus Loxia (family Fringillida) 
having the mandibles of the bill curved so as 
to cross each other when the bill is closed. 
The Common Crossbill is L. curvirostra. 

Cross-bill, cross bill. 1637. [CROSS a., 
Cross- 3d.] Law. A bill filed in Chancery by 
& defendant against the plaintiff or other co- 
defendants in the same suit. b. A bill of ex- 
change given in consideration of another bill. 

fCrossbi:te, v. 1532. [Cross- 3a.] 1. 
trans. To bite the biter; to take in, gull, 
deceive -1823, 2. To censure bitingly or 
bitterly -1697. Hence t Cro'ssbite sb. a 
cheat, trick, deception. 

Cro'ss-bond. 1876. [Cross a.] Brick- 
laying. A bond in which a course of 
stretchers alternates with one of alternate 
stretchers and headers so as to break joint 
with it and also with the next row of 
stretchers. 

Cro'ss-bones, sb. pl. 1798. [CRoss- 2.] A 
figure of two thigh-bones laid across each 
other, usually placed under the figure of a 
gare as an emblem of death. 

Eon Acute heOnM, death's heads and cross- 
Cross bow (krósbo). ME. [Csoss 10] 
MAD ile weapon consisting of a bow fixed 
teeth t wooden stock, having a mechanism 
ADAM d and releasing the string; an 
[odia A transf. (pL) Men armed with 
[os ows 1511. Also attrib. Hence t Cro'ss- 
wer, Cro'ssbowman, a soldier armed 
with a crossbow. 
E ss-bred, ppl a. 1856. [CRos& 30.) 
Ni sn Siete of different species or 
sb.) ; hybrid, mongrel. (Also absol. as 


peress-bree'd, v. 1675. [Cross- 3 a.] To 
2 rom individuals of different species. 
Vis e; oreed (kr:sbrid), sb. 1774. [Cf. 
Mod bury CROSS a.] A breed produced by 
Preis VE an animal of such a breed. 
diu e m: Hi beer Us Conservatiam, 
DERE enit DIRE e. aaa 
"Ss-bu:n. 1733. [CRoss- 
15 a oss- 1c.] A bun 
Gees with a cross, eaten on Good Friday. 
Dh as pwttock; sb. 1714. [app. f. CROSS 
ie VAS UTTOCK.] A peculiar throw over the 
pug use of in wrestling and formerly in 
t Cro'ss-cl. 
hs oth. 1541. [CRoss-1c.] 1. Eccl. 
nor hanging before the rood —1566. 2. 
1699 cloth worn across the forehead 
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Cross-country, a. 1767. [CRoss- 4.] 
Across the country transversely to the great 
highways ; across the fields, etc. 

Cro'ss-course, sb. 1802. [Cross- 2.] Min- 
ing. A vein (usually barren) intersecting the 
regular vein at an angle; also = CROSS-CUT 2. 

Cro'ss-cro'sslet. 1486. [f. Cross sb. + 
Crosstet?.] Her. A cross having the extrem- 
ity of each arm in the form of a small cross. 

Cro'ss-cut, sb. 1789. [Cross- 2.] 1. (Usu- 
ally cross cut.) A cut across; a. direct path, 
diagonal to the main way 1800. 2. Mining. 
A cutting across the course of a vein, or the 
main direction of the workings 1789. 3. a. A 
step in dancing. DICKENS. b. A figure in 
skating. 

Cro'ss-cut, a. 1645. 1. Adapted for cross- 
cutting, as a cross-cut saw. 2. [Cmoss- 3 c.] 
Cut across; esp. of a file, having two sets of 
teeth crossing each other diagonally 1833. So 
Cro:ss-cu't v. to cut across. 

+ Cro'ss-days, sb. pl. 1501. [CROSS- 1e.] 
The three days preceding Ascension Day 
-1641. 

Cro'ss-divi'sion. 1828. [Cmoss- 3d.] The 
division of any group according to more than 
one principle at the same time, 80 that the 
sub-divisions intersect; an instance of this. 

Frenchmen, Asiatics, 
the unproductive classes, and barbarians, would 


Crosse (kros). crosse, OFr. croce; 
see CROSE, CROSIER.] An implement consist- 
ing of a long shank curved round at the end, 
with a net from the curve to the shank; a 
lacrosse-stick. 

|| Grossette (krose't). 1730. [Fr., dim. of 
crosse ; see prec., -ETTE.] Archit. A projection 
in the architrave or casing round à door- or 
window-opening, at the junction of the jamb 
and head; also a ledged projection in the 
voussoir of a flat arch, which rests in a recess 
in the adjoining voussoir. 

Cro:ss-exa'mine, v. 1004. [CRoss- 3 a.] 1. 
irans. To examine by cross-questioning ; to 
examine minutely and repeatedly. 2. spec. To 
subject (a witness) to an exal ination with 
the purpose of shaking his testimony or 
eliciting facts not brought out in his direct 
examination. Hence Cro:ss-examina‘tion, 
the action of cross-examining. Cro:ss- 
examiner, -exa’mining. 

Cro'ss-eye. 1826. [CROSS- 2.) pl. Squinting 
eyes. b. Internal strabismus. Hence Cro'ss- 
eyed a. squinting. 

Cro'ss-fe'rtilize, v. 1876. [CROSS- 3a.] 
Bot. To fertilize by pollen from another flower 
or plant. Hence Cro'ss-fertiliza-tion. 

Cro'ss-fire. 1860. (CRoss- 3 d.) Mil. Lines 
of fire from two or more positions crossing 
each other. Also fig. 

Cro'ss-fish. 1805. [Cross- 1 c.] A star-fish. 

+ Cro'ss-fixed, pa. pple. 1018. [CROSS- 1 b; 
after L. crucifirus.) Fixed on a cross, crucified 
—1849. 

Cro'ss-flower. 
wort. 

Milke woort..doth specially flourish in the 
Grosse or. . Rogation weeke. .in English we may 
call it Crosse flower GERARDE. 

‘Cro‘ss-fox. 1830. [Cross- 1¢.] A variety 
of the fox, having dark markings along the 
pack and across the shoulders, forming & 
cross. 

Cro'ss-ga'rnet. 1659. [CRoss- 1c.] A H- 
sbaped hinge, with the vertical part fastened 
to the jamb of the doorcase, etc., and the 
horizontal to the door, etc. 

T Cro'ss-&a'rtered, ppl. a. 1601. [CRoss- 
3c.] Having the garters crossed on the legs. 
Twel.N.n. v. 107. 

Cro'ss-grain. 1681. [CROSS- 2.) 1. A grain 
running across the regular grain. 2. The 
grain cut across 1880. ^ 

‘Cross-grained (kré-s.gre'nd), a. 1647. [f. 
prec. + -ED*.] 1. Of wood : Having the grain 
or fibre in crossing directions, or 
irregularly 1673. 2. fig. Contrarious; per- 
verse 1647. 3. advb. Across the grain (lit. and 


fig.) 1708. 

"Elm. is the most Cross-grain'd Timber: that 

is, cleaveth so unevel GREW. 2. So cross-grain'd 

toall Novelty 1647. Hence Cross-grai‘nedness. 
Cro'ss-ha:tch, v. 1822. [CRoss- 3 a.) To 

engrave or hatch a surface with crossing sets 


1597. [CRoss- 1c.] Milk- 


CROSS-POST 


of parallel lines; esp. to shade by this method. 
Hence Cro'ss-ha:tching vbl. sb. the process 
of marking thus; the effect so produced. 
Cro-ss-hea:d, sb. 1827. [Cross- 2.] 1. The 
bar at the end of the piston-rod of a steam- 
engine, which slides between straight guides, 
and communicates the motion to the con- 
necting-rods, etc. 2. A heading to à para- 
graph printed across the page or column in 
the body of an article 1888. So Cro'ss- 
hea:ded a. having the head in the form of a 


Cross. 

Crossing (kró:sin), vbl. sb. 1530. [f. Cross 
v. + ING!) 1. The marking with or making 
the sign of the cross. 2. The action of draw- 
ing lines across (see CROSS v. 4, 7) 1652. 3. 
‘The action of passing across; intersecting; 
traversing 1575. 4. The intersection of two 
lines, tracks, streets, roads, etc.; in Eccl. 
Archit. that part of a cruciform church where 
the transepts cross the nave 1695. 5. A place 
at which a street, river, etc., is crossed 1632. 
6. A thwarting, opposing, or contravening 
1580. 7. Cross-breeding 1851. 

3. The c. of the great and wide sea 1891. 4. 
Statues..in the c. of streets, or in the squares 
DRYDEN. 6. Cousin: of many men I doe not 
beare these crossings 1 Hen. IV, m. i. 36. Comb. 
c.-sweeper, one who sweeps a (street-) c. 

Gross-jack, cro'jack (krd-s.dgek, kro- 
dgék). 1626. Naut. A square sail bent to the 
lower yard of the mizen-mast. 

Cross keys, cross-keys. 1550. [CROSS- 
2.) Keys borne crosswise, as in the Papal 


arms. 

+ Cro'ss-land. 1568. [Cross sb. 19.] Trish 
Hist. Land belonging to the Church in the 
Trish counties palatine. 

Cross-legged (krosuegd), ppl. a. 
[Cross- 5.] Having the legs crossed. 

+ Cro'sslet'. [ME. cros(se)let, f. AFr. crosel 
(= OFr. croisel, later croiset (mod. creuset 
crucible) lamp, crucible) + -BT. The sense 
amp’ is not recorded in Eng.) A crucible 
1610. 

Crosslet*(kro:slét). 1538. [f. CROSS + -IET 
after AFr. croiselette; cf. OFr. croisele small 
cross] 1. A small cross; spec. in Her. t 2. = 
Cross-CLoTH 2. -1088. Hence Cro'ssleted 
ppl. a. bearing & c. 

Cro'ss-light. 1851. [Cross- 2.] A light 
which erosses another and illuminates parts 
which it leaves in shade, Often fig. 

Cro'ss-multiplica'tion. 1703. 
3 d.] = DUODECIMALS. 

Crossopterygian (krosoptéri-dg'ün). 1861. 
[f. mod.L. crossopterygii or -ia (f. Gr. Kpooads 
tassel, pl. fringe + mrépvé, nrepvyov fin) + 
“AN1.] adj. Belonging to the sub-class 
Crossopterygia or sub-order Crossoplerygide. 
of Ganoid fishes, so called from the arrange- 
ment of the paired fins to form a fringe 
round a central lobe. var. Crossopter y'- 
gious a. sb. A fish of this class. 

‘Cross-over (krd'sd":vox). 1795. [From phr. 
lo cross over.) 1. Textiles. A fabric having the 
design running across from selvedge to sel- 
vedge; in Calico-printing, a stripe of colour 
printed across another colour. 2. A woman’s 
wrap worn crossed upon the breast 1868. 3. 
U.S. A connection between the up and down 
lines of a railway for shunting purposes 1884. 

Cro'ss-patch. collog. 1700. [CROSS- 2. A 
cross ill-tempered person. (Usu. feminine.) 

Cross-pawl; see CROSS-SPALL. 

Cro'ss-piece. 1007. [Cross- 2.] 1. A 
piece of any material placed across anything 
else. b. Ship-building. A rail of timber from 
the knight-heads to the beltry ; pl. the pieces 
of timber bolted athwartships to the bitt- 
pins; pl. the pieces placed across the keel, 
which is let into them 1706. c. Anat. The 
corpus callosum connecting the two hemi- 
spheres of the brain. t2. (Cross a.] A 
CROSS-PATCH —1694. 

Cro'ss-plou:gh, v. 1644. [Cnoss-3 a.] To 
plough (a field) across the former furrows. 

Cro'ss-point. 1709. [Cross- 2.] One of the 
points of the compass intermediate between 
two cardinal points. 

Cro'ss-pollina‘tion. 1882. [Cross- 3 a.) 
Bot. = CROSS-FERTILIZATION of plants. 

+ Cro'ss-post. 1750. [Cross- 2.] The post 
for letters on cross-country routes —1880. 


1530. 


[CROSS- 


CROSS-PURPOSE 


Cro'ss-pu'rpose. 1666. [orig. f. Cross 
prep. contrary to the purpose: but now f. 
CROSS a., CROSS- 2.] 1. Contrary or conflicting 
purpose; contradictoriness of intention 1681. 
2. pl. A parlour game; cf. CROSS-QUESTION sb. 
Often fig. 1006. 

2. Then to cross purposes, mighty merry; and 
then to bed PEPYS. Phr. To be at cross purposes: 
(of persons) to act, counter from a misconception 
by rach of the other’s purpose, (Perh. from the 
game. 

Cro'ss-que'stion, sb. 1694. [orig. two 
words; cf. CROSS a., and Cross- 3d.] a. A 
question put by way of cross-examination. 
t b. A question in return. c. Cross questions 
and crooked answers : a game in which ques- 
tions and answers are connected crosswise; 
as e.g. the question asked on one’s right with 
the answer given to another question on 
one’s left, with ludicrous effect. 

Cro:ss-ques‘tion, v. 1760. [Cross- 3a.] 
trans. To interrogate with questions which 
cross, or tend to check the results of, previous 
questions; to cross-examine, 

Cro'ss-ra:tio. 1881. [Cmoss- 3d.] Math. 
= ANHARMONIC ratio. 

Cro'ss-rea'dinf. 1768. (CRoss- 3d.] A 
reading across the page instead of down the 
column (of a newspaper, etc.), producing a 
ludierous connection of subjects. Also fig. 

Cro:ss-re‘ference. 1834. [Cross- 3d.] A 
reference made from one part of a book, 
register, etc., to another part where the same 
word or subject is treated of. Hence as vb. 

Cross-remainder (Law); see REMAINDER, 

Cro'ss-road. 1719. [CROSS- 2, CROSS a. 1.] 
1. A road crossing another, or running across 
between two main roads. 2. The place where 
two roads cross. Also called the cross roads. 
1812. 3. allrib. Passing by cross-roads; 
Situated at the crossing of two roads 1720. 

t Cro'ss-row. 1529. [Cross- 1 c: from the 
figure (X) formerly prefixed to it.) The 
alphabet; = CHRIST-OROSS-ROW. 

And from the Crosse-row pluckes the letter G 
Rich, IIT, 1. i. 55. 

Cro'ss-ruff. 1592. (CRoss-3d.] t 1. A game 
at cards; see RUFF sb.* —1093. 2. Whist. (See 
quot.) 

2. A Cross-ruff (saw or see-saw) is the alternate 
trumping by partnere of different suits, each 
leading the suit in which the other renounces 
‘CAVENDISH’. 

f Cro'ss-sail. ME. [Cross- 2.] Naut. A 
Square-sail, i.e. one placed across the breadth 
of the ship (not fore-and-aft); also a vessel 
with square-sails —1627. 

Cro'ss-spa:l, ^ cro'ss-spa:le. 1850. 
[CRoss- 2.] Ship-building. One of the deals 
nailed to the frames of a ship at a certain 
height, to keep the frames in position until 
the deck-knees are fastened. 

Cro'ss-spri'ner. 1816. [Cross- 2.] Ar- 
chit, One of the ribs extending diagonally 
from one pier to another in groined vaulting. 

Cro'ss-staff. 1460. 1. Eccl. An arch- 
bishop's cross; also, by confusion, used for 
CnosE-staff. Now Hist. t2. An instrument 
for taking the altitude of the sun or a star 
—1669. b. A surveyor's cross, used in taking 
offsets 1874. 

Cro'ss-stittch, sb. 1710. [CROSS- 1¢.] A 
Stitch formed of two stitches crossing each 
other, thus X; also a kind of needlework 
characterized by these. Hence Cro'ss-sti:tch 
v. to sew with these. 

Cro'ss-stone. 1770. [CRross- 1¢.] Min. A 
name given to CHIASTOLITE; also to STAURO- 
LITE and HARMOTOME, from the cruciform 
arrangement of the crystals. 

Cro'ss-tail. 1839. [Cross- 2.] Mech. In a 
back-action marine steam-engine: A trans- 
verse bar which connects the side levers at. 
the end opposite to the cross-head. 
Cro'ss-tree. 1626. [Cross- 2.] 1. Naut. 
(pL) Two horizontal cross-timbers at th 
head of the lower and top masts, to sustain 
the tops, and to spread the top-gallant 
rigging. t2. A gallows 1638; a cross. HER- 
RICK. Also attrib. 

Cro'ss-vault. 1850. [Cross- lc.] Archit. 
A vault formed by the intersection of two or 
more simple vaults. Hence Cro-ss-vau'lt- 
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Cro'ss-way, sb. 1490. 
@. 1.) = CROSS-ROAD. 

Crosswise (krd-swoiz), adv. ME. [CROSS sb. 
+-WISE.] 1. In the form of a cross. 2. Across, 
transversely 1580. 3. fig. Perversely 1594. 

1. A church built c. JOHNSON. 2. A frame of logs 
placed c. JOWETT. vars. Cro'ss: Cro'ssways. 

Cro'ssword, cro:ss-word. 1924. [CRoss- 
2.] A puzzle based on a criss-cross pattern 
of words for which clues are provided. 

Crosswort (krd-swoit). 1578. [CROSS- 1 c.] 
1. A name of various plants having leaves in 
whorls of four; esp. Galium cruciatum. 2. pl. 
A book-name for the N.O. Cruciferz 1861. 

I| Crostarie (krostà-ri) Sc. 1085. [- Gael. 
cros-taraidh, cros-tara the cross or beam of 
gathering.] The FIRE-CROSS or FIERY CROSS, 
used in the Sc. Highlands to summon the 
clans. 

Crotal (kró*-tál). 1790. [— Fr. crotale or L. 
crotalum.] 1. = CROTALUM 1. 1850. 2. Irish 
Antiq. Applied to a small globular or pear- 
shaped bell or rattle, the nature and use of 
which are obscure. 

Cro-talid. [- mod.L. Crolalidee; see CRO- 
TALUS, -ID*.] Zool. A serpent of the Crotalide 
or rattlesnake family. 

Cro'taliform, a. (f. CROTALUS + -FORM.] 
Structurally like or related to the rattlesnake. 

Cro'talin. [f. CROTALUS + -IN'.] Chem. An 
albuminoid substance found in the venom of 
the rattlesnake. 

Cro'taline, a. 1865. [f. as prec. + -INE!.] 
Of or belonging to the rattlesnake family. 

|| Gro'talo. 1682. [It.] = CROTALUM. 

|| Crotalum (krọ-tălðm). 1727. [L. — Gr. 
«péradov rattle.] Antig. A sort of castanet 
used in ancient religious dances. 
|| Crotalus (krọ-tălðs). 1834. [mod.L. — Gr. 
kpéradov rattle.) Zool. The genus of Ameri- 
can serpents containing the typical rattle- 
snakes. 

Crotaphic (krotee-fik), a. 1653. [f. Gr. xpó- 
tapos, pl. -œ the temples + -10.] Anat. Of or 
pertaining to the temples. Cro'taphite a. 
(Fr. crotaphite], temporal; t sb. the temporal 
muscle. Crotaphi‘tic a. temporal, as in c. 


[CRoss- 2, CROSS 


nerve. 

Crotch (krotf. Now chiefly U.S. or dial. 
1539. [perh. identical with ME. croche hook, 
crosier — OFr. croche hook, ete., f. crocher, f. 
croc hook — ON. krókr CROOK ; see CROCHE sb. !] 
t 1. A fork —1573. 2. A stake or pole having 
a forked top 1573; Naut. = CRUTCH 4. 3. The 
fork of a tree or bough 1573. 4. The fork of 
the human body 1592. +5. fig. A dilemma 
1622. Comb. t c.-tail, old name of the kite. 
Hence Crotched a. forked. (Now U.S.) 

Crotchet (kro-tfét), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
crochet, dim. of croc hook; see CROC, CROOK, 
-ET.] 1. = CROCHET 1, 2. 2. A hook or hooked 
instrument ; spec. (Surg.) an instrument used 
in obstetrical surgery 1754. 3. A natural 
hook-like organ or process 1678. 4. Mus. A 
symbol for a note of half the value of a 
minim, made in the form of a stem with a 
round black head; such a note. Also attrib. 
ME. t 5. Typogr. A square bracket —1832. 
6. A whimsical fancy; a perverse conceit; a 
peculiar notion on some (unimportant) point 
1573; a fanciful device 1611. 7. Fortif. A 
passage formed by an indentation in the 
glacis opposite a traverse 1853. +8. ‘The 
arrangement of a body of troops, either 
forward or rearward, so as to form a line 
nearly perpendicular to the general line of 
battle’ (Webster 1864). 

2. A C. of 122 Diamonds, set. .in Silver STEELE. 
6. That castle in the ayr, that c., that whimsie 
BURTON. Comb. c.-monger, a crocheteer. Hence 
Crotchetee-r, a person with a c.; esp. one who 
pushes his crotchets in politics, ete. 

f Cro-tchet, sb.* 1631. (dim. of CROTCH; 
see -ET.] — CROTCH 2. —1764. 

Cro-tchet, v. 1587. [f. CROTCHET sb.] +To 
break a longer note up into crotchets. b. To 
ornament with crotchets or crockets. 

Crotchety (kro-tféti), a. 1825. [f. as prec. 
+ -x'.] Given to crotchets; of the nature 
of a crotchet. 

All sorts of c. people BRIGHT. Hence Cro:tcheti- 
ness, c. quality. 

Croton (kró*tón) 1751. [-mod.L. - Gr. 
xpórov sheep-tick, castor-oil plant.] 1. Bot. 
A large genus of euphorbiaceous plants, 


CROUPE 


mostly natives of tropical regions, 2. 
Applied to Codizrum pictum, allied to the 
Combs C. oli, a fatty oll exist 

. : C. oil, a fatty oil existing in 
the East Indian species, C. tigitun: dre Sedul 
purgative; c. chloral or c. chloral hydrate, a 
name of butyl chloral hydrate, given in error.” 

Croton-bug. U.S. 1842. [f. the Croton 
river, Westchester County, N.Y.] A name 
given to the Cockroach, Blatia orientalis, and 
other species of the same genus. 

Crotonic (krotg-nik), a. 1838. [f. CROTON + 
-1€.] Of or derived from croton oil; as in c. 
acid, C,H.O,, the second member of the 
Acrylic series. So Cro'tonate, a salt of c. 
acid. Cro'tonyle:ne, a hydro-carbon C,H, 
(liquid below 15°C.), homologous with 
allylene. 

Crottels (kro-t'lz), sb. pl. 1598. (app. dim, 
of (O)Fr. crotte, pellet of sheep's or goats 
dung: See -LE.] The globular excrement of 

ares, etc. 

Crottle (kro-t'l. Sc. 1778. [- Gael. crotal, 
crotan a lichen.] A name for various species 
of lichen used in dyeing; cf. CUDBEAR, 

f Crouch, sb. [Early ME. cruche, repr, 
OE. crüé — L. crux, cruc- cross.) = Cross, in 
its early senses —1463. 

Crouch (kraut), sb.* 1597. 
An act of crouching. 

Crouch (kraut), v.' (Late ME. cruche, 
crouche, poss. — OFr. crochir be bent, f. croc 
hook-ON. krókr Crook; the vocalism 
would be paralleled in pouch, vouch.) 1. 
intr. To stoop or bend low, as in stooping for 
shelter, in fear, or in submission; to cower 
with the limbs bent. (To cower concerns 
chiefly the head and shoulders; to crouch, 
the body as a whole.) 2. To bow or bend 
humbly or servilely; to cringe fawningly. 
Chiefly fig. 1528. 3. trans. To bow or bend low 
(the knee, etc.): often with implication of 
eringing 1705. 

1. We sat crouching for the space of three whole 
days upon this rock 1653. 2. The free spirit must 
c. to the slave in office 1779. 3. SI crouched 
her head upon her breast COLERID Hence 
Crou:chant a, crouching. Crou'cher. 

t Crouch, v, ME. [f. Crovon sb.!; of. 
Cross v.] To cross; to sign with the cross 
1620. 

Crou'chback. Now Hisi. 1491. [f. stem 
of CROUCH v. ; of. crook-back.] 1. A crooked or 
hunched back. 2. A hunchback. Also attrib. 

Sir Edmunde y* kynges other sone, surnamed 
Crowch Bak FABYAN. 

Crouched, earlier f. CRUTCHED (Friars), 

fCrouchmas. ME. [f. CRoUCH sb. + 
Mass sb.'] The festival of the Invention of 
the Cross, observed on May 3. —1706, 

Crou:ch-ware. 1817. [Origin unkn.) Pottery. 
A name of the early salt-glazed pottery of 
Staffordshire. 

f Crouke, crowke. [OE. crüce pot; see 
CROCK sb.1) A pitcher, a jug -ME. 

Croup, croupe (krip), sb.* MB. [-(0)Fr. 
croupe :- Rom. *croppa ~ Gme. *kruppó, rel. 
to Crop sb.) 1. The rump or hind-quarters, 
esp. of a beast of burden. 2. (crup). The 
hinder end of a saddle 1869. 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung 
Scorr. 

Croup (krüp), sb.* 1765. (f. Croup v.) 1. An 
inflammatory disease of the larynx and 
trachea of children, marked by a peculiar 
sharp ringing cough. 2. The local name of the 
Northumbrian ‘burr’ (mod.). Hence Crou'- 
pal, Crou'pous adjs. relating to, or of the 
nature of, c.; affected with c. So Croupy a 

Croup (krüp) v. Now dial. 1513. [imit.] 
1. intr. To cry hoarsely; to croak. 2. To 
make the hoarse ringing cough of the de 
called croup 1801. 3. To pronounce & uS 
uvular r (r grasseyé); to have the Nor! 
umberland ‘burr’ (mod.). em 

Croupade (krupéi-d). 1849. [— Fr. onta m 
= It. groppata w. assim. to croupe CROUP Sho 
Horsemanship. A high curvet, in which of 
hind legs are brought up under the belly 
the horse. 

Croupe (krip). 
Croup Pb 1. = CROUP sb, q.v. 
CROUPADE. Byron. ||3. The rounde 
a mountain. (So in Fr.] 


[f. CROUCH v.?] 


1808. [- Fr. T Pod 


d top of 
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ier (krů pidt krupi*1). 1707. [= Fr. 
rur dia one who rides behind on the 
croup, f. CROUPE sb} t1. One who stands 
pehind & gamester to back him up and help 
him. 2. He who rakes in the money ata 

"tablo 1731. 3. One who sits as 
assistant chairman at the lower end of the 
table at à public dinner 1785. 
1. Since I have d EO Second to stand by 

ir, Pope WYCF . 
meas Mr. Pope Yow dial. ME. (-(O)Fr. 
eroupon. (in OFr. = croup), f. croupe; see 
CROUP sb.', the 
puttocks; transf. the hinder part of a thing; 
the crupper of the harness. 
Crouse (krüs), a. Sc. and m. dial. [north. 
ME. crüs, Crouse, agreeing in form with 
MHG. (G. kraus), MLG., LG. krus crisp, in 
sense with Du. kroes (~ LG.) cross, out of 
humour, G. kraus sullen, crabbed; prob. — 
LG. or OFris.) f 1. Angry, cross. (ME. only.) 
+2, Bold, audacious, ‘cocky’ —1889. 3» 
Vivacious; pert, prisk, lively, jolly ME. Also 


as adv. 

3. Now they’re c. and cantie baith BURNS. Hence 
Crov'sely adv. 

Crout, sb. ; see SOUR-CROUT. 

Crow (kró"), sb. (OE. crdwe, corresp. to OS. 
krüia (Du. kraai), OHG. krdwa, krāja, krā 
(G. krähe), t. the vb.) 1. A bird of the genus 
Corvus; in England usually the Carrion Crow 
(Corvus corone); in the north of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland the Rook, C. frugilegus; in 
U.S. C. americanus. Also fig. 2. Astron. The 
southern constellation Corvus 1658. 3. A bar 
ot iron with one end slightly bent and 
sharpened to a beak, used as a lever or prise; 
a CROW-BAR ME. t4. A grappling-hook, à 
grapnel -1751. + 5. A kind of door-knocker. 
[med.L. cornix.| ~1846. 6. Thieves’ slang. 
One who keeps watch while another steals 
1861. 7, Mining. Used attrib. to denote a 
S orimpure bed of coal, etc. n. and Sc. 
1. The C, Makes Wing toth' Rookie Wood Macb. 
m. li, 51. 3. Well, Ile breake in: go borrow me 
ac, Com. Err. ur. i. 80. Phrases. To have a c. to 
pluck or pull (rarely pick) with anyone: to have 
Something awkward to settle, or some fault to 
find, with him. As the crow flies, etc.: in a direct 


Comb., etc.: CARRION CROW; C.-l 
(U.S.), à name for the Purple OR prosa 
purpureus), and allied species; -coal (see sense 7 
above); -iron, a crow-bar; + -keeper, one who 
guards corn-fields from rooks; also a scarecrow; 
Crow's-meat, food for crows, carrion; c.-sheat 
(Cornwall), ‘the top sheaf on the end of a mow’; 
qurike à bird of the sub-family Gymnorhininz or 
ping Crows ; Red -legged C., C. graculus. 
Crow (kró"), sb.* ME. [f. Crow v.] Crowing 
(of a cock). Also transf. and fig. 
ON (króv), sb. 1662. (rel. to MHG. 
Od kræs (G. gekrése mesentery, (calf’s) 
pluck, (goose’s) giblets), MDu. croos, Du. 
nie entrails, giblets, and, ult., to CROUSE a.) 
© mesentery of an animal. 
RNs (kr6"), v. Pa. t. crew (kra), crowed. 
ied pple. crowed, [crown (kró"n). (OE. 
(homm, corresp. to OS. *krdian (Du. 
adem. OHG. krden (G. krühen); WGme. 
Tn of imit. origin.] 1. intr. To utter the 
Vaio of a cock. Also quasi- trans. 2. 
mae f persons. To utter an inarticulate 
pees joy or exultation 1579. 3. fig. To 
i wee boast, swagger 1522. 
22:00. us m yet spake, the cocke crew Luke 
THACKERAY Bel baby. .would. .c. with delight 
mno goign Phr. To c. over: to triumph over; 
ud to be crowed over by you DICKENS. 
Mi ten depu 1825. [f. CROW sb.* 3.] 
tile n bar with a wedge-shaped end, used as 
a ver or prise. Also attrib. 
T NOV DSrrY (kró*-beri). 1597. [prob. tr. 
us donbeme:] The fruit of a small ever- 
en eath-like shrub (Empetrum nigrum); 
itd is black and insipid. Also the plant 
cn : alled also crakeberry (see CRAKE). 
ears (Also Crow’s bill.) 1611. Surg. 
Wounds, for extracting bullets, etc., from 
me d Siren; sb.' Now Hist. or dial. 
chu hare crwth fiddle; cf. Gael. and Ir. 
Seo Boi violin, Oir. crot harp, cithara. 
insirum $0] An ancient Celtic musical 
ent, having three, or, later, six 
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strings; an early form of the fiddle. Hence, a 
Bade. oun dial. 

arpes, lutes, and crouddes t del: 
CLA P ryght delycyous 


+ Crowd, sb.* ME. [- AFr. crudde, app. 
corresp. to OFr. crute, crote, croute — med.L. 
crupta for L. crypta Crypt. Cf. CROFT sb.* 
The d is unexplained.] A crypt. (Also in 
pl.) 1658. 

Crowd (kraud), sb.* 1507. [f. CROWD v.] 
1. A number of persons gathered so closely 
together as to press upon each other; & 
throng. (The earlier term was press.) 2. 
transf. ^ large number (of. persons) 1654; the 
masses 1683 ; collog. a company ; Set, lot(U.S. 
and Colonies.) 1857. 3. transf. and fig. A 
number of things crowded together; @ 
multitude 1627. 

1. They could not come nigh unto him for the c. 
Mark 2:4. 2. Far from the madding crowd's 
ignoble strife GRAY. 3. In the croude of their 
ynknowne sinnes SANDERSON. C. of sail (Naut.): 
an unusual number of sails hoisted for the sake 
of speed. 

Crowd (kraud), v.' [OE. crüdan, orig. str. 
wb. corresp. to MLG., MDu. kruden (Du. 
kruien push in a wheelbarrow); cf. OE. croda, 
crod crowd, MLG. kroden, MHG. kroten 
oppress. Rare down to 1600; not in the Bible 
of 1611.) 1. inir. To press, push, t 
shove. 2. trans. To press (anything), to push, 
shove. (Also absol.) Now dial. ME. 3. intr. 
To push, or force one's way ; to press forward, 
up, ete. Now only fig. ME. 4. intr. To con- 
gregate closely so as to press upon one an- 
other; to throng ME. 5. trans. To press 
(things) in or into a confined space; also, to 
press (things) in numbers on à person 1599; to 
compress, pack closely together 1612. Also 
fig. 6. To fill with a crowd 1695; to throng (a 
place) 1646; tto beset or crowd upon (a 
person or place) -1783; U.S. collog. to press 
by solicitation; to dun 1828. 

3. He crowded into a Dancing Room 1087. 4. 
There croud into his mind the ideas yin [ete] 


BERKELEY. 5. The experience of years is crow 
into hours 1848. 6. A port crowded with shipping 
1848. The Men. .c. the chearful Fire DRYDEN. 

Phrases. To c. out: to force out by pressure of a 
crowd (obs.); to exclude by crowding. To c. sail 
(Naut.): to carry a press of sail for speed. 

+ Crowd, v.? 1589. If. CROWD sb.] 
fiddle —1693. 

t Crowd, v. 
Croup.) 1. intr. 


To 


1575. (imit.; cf. CROOD, 
To crow -1752. 2. Var. of 
Crow'der’. 1450. [f. CROWD 
sb.! or v.* + -ER'.] A fiddler. 

Crowder (krau'doi). 1581. [f. CROWD v.' 
+ -ER!.] One who crowds (see CROWD v.). 

Crowdie, crowdy (krau-di) Se. and m. 
Eng. 1668. (Origin unkn.] Meal and water 
made into a thick gruel; hence, brose or 
porridge generally. 

Crow--flower. 1597. The buttercup- b. 
The Ragged Robin (Gerarde). 

Crowfoot (kró"-fut). Pl. -feet, in senses 1 
and 2-foots. ME. 1. A name for species of 
Ranunculus ; also for the genus. 2. Any plant 
of which the leaves or other part resemble a 
crow's foot; as C. cranesbill, C. plantain, 
the wild hyacinth, etc. 1578. 3. = Cnow's- 
Foort 1. 1614. 4. Naut. A number of small cords 
rove through a long block or EUPHROE, used 
to suspend an awning, eto. 1627. 5. Mil. A 
caltrop 1678. 6. Mining. A tool with a side- 
claw, for recovering broken rods in deep 
pore-holes (Raymond). 

Crow’-garlic. ME. A wild species of gar- 
lic, Allium vineale. 

fCrowl, v. 1519. [imit.; emphatic var. of 
growl.) intr. To rumble in the stomach and 
bowels —1717. 

+ Crow-leek. OE. The wild hyacinth 
(Scilla nutans) -1597. 

Crown (kraun). (ME. crune, corune ~ AFr. 
corune, OFr. corone (mod. couronne) := L. 
corona wreath, chaplet — Gr. xopóv anything 
bent (xopwwis crown).] 

I. 1. A fillet, wreath, or other encircling 
ornament for the head, worn for adornment, 
or as a mark of honour or achievement ME. 
Also fig. 2. spec. The cincture or covering for 
the head, worn by & monarch as a mark of 
sovereignty OE. 3. fig. The rule, position, or 
empire of a monarch ME. 4. fig. The wearer 
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of a crown; the monarch in his official 
character 1579. 5. fig. That which adorns like 
a crown; a chief ornament ME. 

1. This aungel had of roses and of lilie Corounes 
tuo CHAUCER. fig. Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a c. of life Rev. 2:10. The c. of 
martyrdom 1839. 2. Vneasie lyes the Head that 
weares a Crowne 2 Hen. IV, I1. i. 31. 3. Saul from. 
his Asses, and David from his sheepe were called 
to the crowne 1577. 4. The pardon of the C. was 
granted 1844. 5. A bisi womman a croune is to 
hir man WYCLIF Prov. 12:4. 

Il. 1. Anything having or bearing the figure 
or the representation of a crown ME. 2A 
name of various coins; originally one bearing 
the imprint of a crown; esp. a coin (now 
silver) of Great Britain of the value of five 
shillings; hence the sum of five shillings ME. 
3. A size of paper, orig. watermarked with a 
crown 1712. 

III. Something having the form of an en- 
circling wreath. t 1. The tonsure of a cleric 
—1538. 2. = CORONA 1. 1563. 3. t A whorl of 
flowers. b. = CORONA 6 a. 1078. f 4. A ring 
—1700. 5. = CORONA 3. 1845. 6. Surg. The 
circular serrated edge of a trepan 1758. 

1. Crounne & clop maken no prest WYCLIF, 

IV. 1. The top part of the skull; the vertex 
ME.; hence, the head 1594. 2. The rounded. 
summit of a mountain or other elevation 1583. 
3. The highest or central part of an arch or 
arched surface 1635. 4. The top of a hat; esp. 
the flat circular top of the modern hat 1678. 
5, The flattened or rounded roof of a tent or 
building 1725. 6. Archit. = CORONA 4. 1611. 
7. In plants: a. The leafy head of a tree or 
shrub; b. The flattened top of a seed, ete. 
8. Farriery. The CORONET of a horse's hoof 
1611. 9. Anat. The part of a tooth which 
appears beyond the gums 1804. 10. The 
part of a cut gem above the girdle 1875. 11. 
The part of the shank of an anchor from 
which the arms proceed 1875. 12. Mech. Any 
terminal flat member of a structure; the face 
ofan anvil. 13. fig. That which crowns any- 
thing; the consummation, completion, or 
perfection 1611. 

1. Crowne is. . the top of a mans head, where the 
haire windes about PUTTENHAM. 2. Vpon the 
crowne o' th’ Cliffe Lear Iv. vi. 67, 3. C. of the 
causeway, road: the central and most prominent. 
part of the pavement or street. 7. C. of the root: 
the junction of the root and stem. 13. Thou art of 
all thy gifts thyself the c. COWPER. 

VV. attrib. a. Of or pertaining to the Crown 
(senses I. 2—4) : as c. demesne, due, duly, rent, 
revenue, vassal, etc. b. In titles of foreign 
(chiefly Polish) officials, as c. chamberlain, etc. 
c. Pertaining to the coin, as c. cribbage, eto. 
d. Used to designate a quality or brand, as c. 
soap, etc. e. Pertaining to the top of the head, 
corona of a plant, etc., as c. bloom; c.-dis- 
tempered adj. 

Comb. : c.-agent, agent for the C.; in Scotland, a 
solicitor who takes charge of criminal proceedings, 
under the Lord Advocate; -antler, the topmost 
antler of a stag's horn; -cases reserved, criminal 
cases reserved on points of law for the considera- 
tion of the judges; -colony, one in which the 
legislation and the ‘administration are controlled 
by the home government; -court, the court in 
which the criminal business of an Assize is trans- 
acted; -crane, the demoiselle ; -debt, a debt due 
to the C., which has preference over other debts; 
-gate, the upstream gate of the lock of a canal; 
-graft, a graft inserted between the inner bark 
and the alburnum; hence grafting; -jewels, 
the jewels which form part of the regalia; c. law, 
the criminal law; c. lawyer, à criminal lawyer ; 
c. living, a church living in the gift of the C.; 
c.-pigeon = pigeon: see CROWNED 6; 
“saw, a kind of circular saw with the teeth on 
the edge of a hollow cylinder, as in a trepan saw, 
etc.; -sheet, the upper late of the fire-box ol 
a locomotive; -shell, a arnacle or acorn-shell ; 
-side, the portion of the Court of Queen's Bench 
which deals with criminal matters, the c. office; 
c. solicitor, a solicitor who prepares criminal 
prosecutions for the C.; c.-sparrow, one of the 
American genus Zonotrichia, with a coloured c.; 
-tax, a tax paid to the C.; -tile, a tile of a 
rectangular form; -tree, a. support for the roof 
jn coal-mines ; -valve, a dome-shaped valve which 
works over a box with slotted sides; -witness, a 
witness for the C. in a criminal prosecution. 

Hence Crow:nless a. Crow'nlet sb. a tiny C. 
Crow'nling, a scion of the c. (rare). 

Crown (kraun),v.1 [ME. corune, ete. — AFT- 
coruner, OFr. coroner (mod. couronner) t= L. 
coronare, t. corona CROWN.) 1. trans. To place 
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a crown, wreath, or garland upon the head 
of. 2. spec. To invest with the regal crown, 
and hence with royal dignity ME.; to en- 
throne 1596. Also fig. 3. To surmount (some- 
thing) with ME. 4. To form a crown to 1746. 
5. To adorn the surface of with 1697. 6. To 
fill to overflowing 1605. 7. fig. To complete 
worthily 1606. 8. To bless with a successful 
issue 1602. 9. To endow with honour, dignity, 
plenty, etc. Now poet. 1535. + 10. To mark 
(a person) with the tonsure. (ME. only.) 
11. Draughts. To make (a piece that reaches 
the opponent’s crown-head) into a king by 
placing another piece upon it 1850. 12, Mil. 
To effect a lodgement upon, as upon the crest. 
of the glacis, etc. (Webster). 

1. He was crowned. ,with a crown of thornes 
HOBBES. 2. fig. Thou..hast crowned him with 
glory and honour Ps. 8:5. 4. Perugia. .crowning 
a mighty hill HAWTHORNE. 5. Where. . vales with 
Violets once were crown’d DRYDEN. 6. The Bowls 
were crown'd..and Healths went round PRIOR. 
7. No day without a deed to Crowne it Hen. VIII, 
V. v. 59. 9. He that resisteth pleasures, crowneth 
his life Ecclus. 19:5. Phr. To c. a knot (Naut.): to 
finish a knot by interweaving the strands so as to 
prevent untwisting. 

Crown, v.* Now dial. 1602. [f. CROWNER*.] 
To hold a coroner's inquest on. 

Crow‘nal, sb. arch. 1500. [Phonetic var. of 
CORONAL.] — CORONAL sb. 1, 2. 

t Crownation. 1530. = CORONATION —1004. 

Crowned (kraund), ppl. a. ME. [f. CROWN 
v. and sb. + -ED.]. 1. Invested with a crown 
or with royal dignity. 2. Surmounted by a 
crown 1565. +3, Consummate; sovereign 
-1651. 4. Brimming, bounteous 1605. 5. 
Having a CROWN (in various senses) 1665. 6. 
Crested 1698. 

1. C. and mitred tyranny CAMPBELL, 2. The 
Harpe C. 1633. 3. His corouned malice CHAUCER. 
5 n antick sort of hat which is high crown'd 

5. 


Crowner! (krau-nos). ME. [f. CROWN v. 

+ -ER'.] One who, or that which, crowns. 

Crowner!, Now dial. ME. = CORONER. 

t Crow-net. ME. [A by-form of CORONET.) 
= CORONET —1842, 

Crow'n-gla:ss, 1706. Glass composed of 
silica, potash, and lime (without lead or iron), 
made in circular sheets by blowing and 
whirling. 

Crow'n Impe'rial. 1542. 1. The crown of 
an emperor. 2. A species of Fritillary (Fritil- 
laria imperialis) from Levantine regions, 
bearing a number of pendent flowers forming 
a whorl round a terminal leafy tuft 1611. 

2. Bold Oxlips, and The Crowne Imperiall SHAKS. 

Crowning (kraw-nin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
CROWN v. + -ING.] 1. Coronation. t2. Ton- 
sure. (ME. only.) 3. Consummation; com- 
Pletion 1598. 4. Naut. The finishing part of a 
knot made on the end of a rope (see CROWN 
v.) 1769. 5. That which forms the crown of 
anything 1704, 

Crow'ning, ppl. a. 1611. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*.] 1, That bestows crowns. Isa. 23:8. 2. 
That forms the crown or acme 1651, 3. Arch- 
ing 1761. 

2. The dimensions of this mercy are above my 
thought. It is for aught I know a c. mercy CROM- 


WELL. 

Crown-land, crow'nland. 1625. 1. 
(crow-n-la-nd.) Land belonging to the Crown. 
Mostly in pl. 2. (crow-nland = G. kronland.) 
The name of the administrative provinces of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 

+ Crow:nment. ME. [- OFr. coronement 
(mod. couronnement); see CROWN v.!, -MENT.] 
Coronation —1592. 

Crown office. 1631. The office in which 
was transacted, at certain stages, the business 
of the Crown side of the King’s Bench. Now 
a department of the Central Office of the High 
Court of Justice. b. In Chancery : The office 
in which the Great Seal is, for most purposes, 
affixed 1863. 

Crown-paper. 1630. = CROWN sb. II. 3. 

Crown-piece, crow'npiece. 1648. 1. 
(crown-piece.) = CROWN II.2. 2. (crow-npiece.) 
A piece that forms the crown or top 1794. 

Crow'n-post. 1703. = KING-POST. 

Crown prince. 1791. [tr. Ger. kronprinz, 
ete.] The heir-apparent to a sovereign 
throne, esp. in Germany, etc. Hence Crown 
Princess, the wife of a crown prince. 
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Crow'n-scab. 1609. [CROWN sb. IV. 8.] A 
cancerous sore in the coronet of a horse’s foot. 

Crow'n-wheel. 1647. The balance- or 
escape-wheel of a vertical watch, the pinion 
of which is driven by the contrate wheel; but 
now — a CONTRATE wheel. 

Crown-work. Formerly crowned work. 
1677. Fortif. A work consisting of a bastion 
between two curtains, terminated by half 
bastions, and joined to the body of the place 
by two long sides. 

Crow’-quill. 1740. A quill from a crow’s 
wing, used as a pen for fine writing. Also 
used for a fine steel pen for map-drawing, etc. 

Crow’s foot, crow’’s-foot. ME. 1. One 
of the wrinkles round the outer corner of the 
eye. t2. Naut. = CROWFOOT 4. —1806. 3. 
Mil. A caltrop 1772. 4. A three-pointed 
figure in embroidery 1879. 5. Mech. A bent 
hook to hold the shoulder of a drill-rod while 
& section above it is being attached or 
detached 1874. 

Crow-silk. 1721. [Crow sb.'] A name for 
the Conferve and other delicate green-spored 
Alge with silky filaments. 

Crow"'s nest, crow's-nest. 1604. +1. 
Mil. ? A fort placed on a height. 2. A barrel 
or box fixed to the mast-head of a whaling or 
other ship, as a shelter for the look-out man 
1818. 

Crow:-step. 
(see CORBIE). 

Crow'--stone. 1677. 1. The fossil shell 
Grypha of the Oolite and Lias. 2. A kind of 
hard white flinty sandstone 1778. 3. ‘The 
top stone of the gable end of a house' (Halli- 
well). 

Crow-toe. Also crow-toes. Sc. and n. 
dial. 1562. A name of the wild hyacinth 
(Scilla nutans); also of Orchis mascula, Lotus 
corniculatus, and the Buttercups. 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine MILT. 

t Crow:-tread, v. 1592. To tread (a fowl) 
as crows were supposed to do; hence fig. to 
abuse —1652. 

A crauen henne that is crow trodden N. BRETON. 

Croyl Now dial. 1836. [Origin unkn.] 
Geol. Indurated clay with shells. Hence, 
perh., t Croylstone, native sulphate of 
barium ; cawk. 

Croze (kró"z), sb. 1611. [perh. — Fr. creuz, 
creuse, OFr. croz, Pr. cros hollow, groove, etc.] 
Coopering. The groove at the ends of cask 
staves, etc. ; also the tool for making it. 

Croze, v.' 1880. [f. prec.] Coopering. To 
make the croze in (cask staves, etc.). 

Croze, v.* [Origin unkn.] Hat-making. To 
refold (a hat-body) so as to present a different. 
surface to the action of the felting-machine. 

Crozier, -ed; see CROSIER, -ED. 

Crub. Now dial. 1565. = CURB sb. 

Cruche, obs. f. CROCHE', CROUCH, CRUTCH. 

f Cruche. [perh. repr. Fr. crochet in same 
sense.] A small curl lying flat on the fore- 
head. EVELYN. 

Crucial (krz iil -fial), a. 1706. [- Fr. 
crucial (XVI in medical use), f. L. cruz, cruc- 
CROSS sb + -AL ; see -IAL.] 1. (Chiefly Anat.) Of 
the form of a cross, as c. incision; spec. the 
name of two ligaments in the knee-joint, 
which connect the femur and tibia. 2. That 
finally decides between two hypotheses; 
relating to, or adapted to lead to, such 
decision; decisive, critical. [From Bacon’s 
phrase instantia crucis (see Nov. Org. im. 
xxxvi); see also CRUX.] 1830. 93. App. 
assoc. W. CRUCIBLE 1856, 

2. C. experiments for the verification. .of his 
theory J. MARTINEAU. 3. The imagination’s c. 
heat E. D. BROWNING. Hence Crucially adv. in 
a c. manner. 

Crucian, crusian (krzfán) 1763. [f. 
LG. karusse, karuse, karutze (G. karausche) 4- 
-AN, with accommodated sp., f. (ult.) L. 
coracinus — Gr. xopaxivos; see CORACINE.] A 
species of fish, a native of Central Europe, 
also called Crucian Carp, and (when lean) 
German or Prussian Carp ; now placed in the 
genus Carassius, being C. carassius. 

Cruciate (krà-fiet), a. (sb.) 1684. [- mod.L. 

i » f. L. crux, cruc- cross; see -ATE? 2.] 
Zool. and Bot. Cross-shaped ; arranged in the 
form of a cross 1826. tsb. = CRUCIAL 
incision. 


1822. Archit. = CoRBIE-STEP 
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Cruciate (kra-fieit), v. 1532. [= eruciat-, pa, 
ppl. stem of L. cruciare torture, f. erum, crue: 
cross; see -ATE?. Sense 2 is f, eccl.L, use,] 
1. trans. To torture, torment, to EXCRUCIATE 
(arch.). t 2. To crucify (rare) —1658. 

Cruciation. Now rare. 15.. [= OFr. 
cruciation or eccl.L. crutiatio, f. as Pree. ; see 
-ION.] Torture, torment. 

Cruciato-, comb. f. mod.L. 

CRUCIATE a., as in c.-complicate, at the Same 
time crossed and folded, as the wings of 
insects, e.g. of the Peniatoma; -incumbent, 
laid upon the abdomen, and crossed but not 
folded, as in the Apis. 

Crucible (kri-sib’l), sb. 1460. [- med, 
cructbulum night-lamp, crucible, f, L. cruz, 
cruc- CROSS sb.] 1. A vessel, usually of 
earthenware, made to endure great heat, 
used for fusing metals, etc.; a melting-pot. 
b. A basin at the bottom of a furnace to 
collect the molten metal 1864. 2, fig. Used of 
any severe test or trial 1645. Also attrib, 

2. In this Limbee and Crusible of Affliction 


HOWELL. 
Crucifer (krü-sifoi. 1574. [~ Chr.L. (ap- 
plied to Christ by Prudentius), f. L. cru, 
cruc-; See CROSS sb., -FEROUS.] 1. Eccl. A 
cross-bearer. 2. Bol. A CRUCIFEROUS plant 
1846. 

Cruciferous (krüsi-féros), a. 1656. [f, as 
prec. + -0US.] 1. Bearing a cross. 2. Bol. 
Belonging to the Crucifere; bearing flowers 
with four equal petals arranged crosswise. 
Also said of the flowers; = CRUCIATE a. 1851. 
Crucifler (krü-sifoio). ME. |f. CRUOIFY + 
-ER'.] One who crucifies; one who tormenta 
or worries. 

fl Crucifige. ME. [L.; = crucify (him)!] 
The cry of the Jews to Pilate ; formerly assb. : 
Popular clamour for the death of a victim 


1652. 
(= (O)Fr. 


Crucifix (kra-sifiks), sb. ME. 
crucifix —eccl.L. crucifixus, i.e. cruci ficus 
fixed to a cross.) t1. The Crucified One; 
Christ on the cross —1000. 2. An image 
(formerly also a pictorial representation) of 
Christ upon the cross ME. 

1. He that sweares by the Crosse, sweares by the 
Holy C., that is, Jesus crucified thereon JER. 
TAYLOR. (The conjectured sense ‘The Cross or 
religion of Christ’ is merely Todd's misunder- 
standing of this passage.) So Cru'cifix v. to 
crucify (rare). 

Crucifixion (krasifi-kfon). 1048. [- eoclL. 
crucifizio — crucifiz-, pa. ppl. stem of cruci- 
figere; see ORUCIFY, -I0N.] 1. The action of 
crucitying, or of putting to death on a cross; 
spec. The C. : that of Jesus Christ on Calvary 
1649. 2. fig. tTorture; the action of crucify- 
ing (passions, sins, etc.) 1648. 3. A repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion of Christ 1841. 

2. Do ye prove What crucifixions are in love 
HERRICK. 

Cruciform (krü:sifüam), a. 1661. [f. L. cruz, 
crue- cross + -FORM.] Of the form of à 
(right-angled) cross; cross-shaped: spec. in 
Bot. of the flowers of cruciferous plants; in 
Anat. = CRUCIAL 1. j 

Crucify (krū'sifəi), v. ME. |- (O)Fr. cruci- 
fier - Rom. *erucificare, repl. eccl.L. cruci- 
figere, i.e. cruci figere Fix to a Cross.) 1. 
trans. To put to death by nailing or otherwise 
fastening to a cross; an ancient mode of 
capital punishment, considered specially 
ignominious by the Greeks and Romans. 
2. fig. a. To mortify; esp. to destroy the 
power of (passions, sins, the flesh, etc.) ME. 
tb. To torture; to excruciate. c. To tor- 
ment, to prove a crux to 1621. 

1. Thei cryeden, seyinge, do awey, do awit, 
crucifie hym Wycnir John 18:15. 2. Oure ol e 
man is crucified with him also, that the body o! 
synne myght vtterly be destroyed TINDALE Kom, 
6:6. Hence Cru'cified ppl. a. nailed to a cross; 
absol. a crucified person ; spec. = Christ. Gates 

+ Cruci‘gerous, a. [f. L. cruz, cruc- id 
sb.; see -GEROUS.] Bearing or marked wit 
cross. SIR T. BROWNE. J p 

Crud(de, Cruddle, obs. or dial. ff. CURD, 


CURDLE. W 
Crude (krüd) a. ME. [-L. crudus raw, 


rough, cruel.] 1. In the natural or raw state; 
*not changed by any process or preparation 
(J.); not manufactured, refined, Tempo 
etc. 2. Not, or not fully, digested or 00 


iy 1] 
cocted 1533; ttransf. lacking power to diges 


QRUDELITY 


3, Of fruit: Unripe; sour or harsh 
1555. 4. Of a disease, etc. : In an early stage; 
Not completely 
not ht ill-digested ; 
though polished; coarse 1611. 6. Of action 
or speech : Rough, rude, wanting in amenity 
1650. 7. Of persons : Characterized by crude- 
mess of thought, feeling, action, or character 
1722. 8. Gram. In c. form : 
form or stem. of a word 1805. 
orm Of sad Bovne, Antimony 1822. Any c. OF 
utr Ney M 
of humours W. N. 3. 
tun your berries harsh and e, MILE. 5; The 
and c. Prayers of the Ministers . 
& alons P DISRAELI, ogona Jom oH prose 
. 6. So c. an answer “OTTON. 8. The base 

TAE Ho an adjective as adverb WHITNEY. 
Crwde-ly adv., -ness. 

t Crudelity. 1483. 
crudelitas, £. crudelis ; 
CRUELTY —1707. 

Crudity (krü-dIti). 1533. [—(O)Fr. erudité 
or L. erudilas, t. crudus CRUDE; see -ITY.] 
1, The state or quality of being CRUDE 1638; 
coner. (in pl.) raw products 1626. 2. Phys. In- 
digestion ; undigested (or indigestible) matter 
in the stomach 1533 
3. fig, Coryats Crudities, hastily gobled vp in fiue 
Monsths travells in France, Italy [ete.] 1611 
(title). 

Crudle, obs. f. CURDLE. 

Crudy, obs. f. CURDY. 

Cruel (kra-él), a... ME. [~ (O)Fr. cruel := L. 
crudelis, rel. to crudus CRUDE.] 1. Disposed 
to inflict suffering; indifferent to or taking 
pleasure in another’s pain ; merciless, pitiless, 
hard-hearted. t 2. Fierce, savage -1600. t 
Severe, vigorous —1070. 4. Painful; distress: 
ing; collog. = hard ME. 5. as adv. Dis- 
tressingly; hence = exceedingly 5 

1. As c. as a schoolboy TENN A c. and 
frowning universe MORLEY. The Puritans had 
given. .c. provocation MACAULAY. 4. Intolerable 
turmentes. and moost cruell & bytter deth 1526. 
Hence Crurelly adv. in a c, manner; excessively. 
t Cruvelness. 

Cruel(s, var. of CREWEL, -ELS. 

Cruelty (kri-élti ME. [- OFr. crualté 
(mod. eruauté):- Rom. *crudalitas for L. 
crudelitas; see CRUDELTTY.] 1. The quality of 
being cruel; disposition to inflict suffering; 
delight in or indifference to another's pain; 
morcilessness, hard-heartedness. Also, an 
instance of this. t 2. Severity of pain —1034. 
13. Severity ; rigour —1634. 

POE) apa PU crueltie, which is contrary to 
He VO. m Ts a c., To load a falling man 

t Cruentate, a. rare. (- L. cruentatus, pa. 
pple. of cruentare make bloody, f. cruentus 
bloody.] Blood-stained. GLANVILL. 
Cruentation (krienté'-fon). [- late L. eru- 
entatio, f. cruental-, pa. ppl. stem of D. 
pears see prec., -I0N.] ‘A term applied 
tf the oozing of blood which occurs some- 
net an incision is made into the dead 
jody’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 
re ous: a. rare. 1648. [f. L. cruentus 

jody + -0Us.] Bloody. (lit. and fig.) -1675. 
«Cruet (rast). ME. [-AFr. *eruet, *cruete, 
Ont of OFr. crue — OS. krüka (Du. kruik) = 
a r eek MHG. kriiche (G. krauche), rel. to 
ont sb.) 1. A small bottle or vial; now 
dios. applied to a small glass bottle with a 
‘eben to contain vinegar, oil, etc., for the 
wate t Eccl. A small vessel to hold wine or 
Buch for use in the celebration of the 

Rina ete. ME. Comb. c.-stand, a 

G il for holding cruets and castors at table. 
eee (kraz), v. 1001. [prob v Du. 
to and heed f. kruis CROSS sb.] intr. To sail 
Took B to over some part of the sea, on the 
hemes ior ships, for the protection of com- 
trans, du plunder, or for pleasure. Also 
fro hag pee b. trans. rare. To sail to and 
Sep. Blackbird will c. along the whole length 
JEFFERY oN berate finding a bush to their liking 
ing; a voya lence Cruise sb. the action of eruis- 
CARE ge in which the ships sail to and fro. 

id (Erit 202) 1679. [- Du. kruiser, t. 
cruises, T SE.] A person or a ship that 
Privaten in 18th c. commonly applied to 
heayily TS. Now, a class of warships less 

armed than a battleship (battle-c.). 

861116 


[- OFr. crudelite or L. 
see CRUEL, -ITY.] — 
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Comb. c.-weight (Boxing) = light heavy-weight, 


(collog. 

Cruive (kriy). ME. [orig. Sc. (króv, krüv). 
Cf. corve, CORE, etc.) 1. A hovel (Sc.) 1450. 
2. A pigsty (Sc.) 1575. 3. A coop or enclosure 
of wickerwork or spars placed in tide-ways, 
etc., to trap salmon ME. 

+ Crull, a. [ME. crolle; crulle — MDu. krul 
curly, prob. :— *krusl-, and rel. to MLG. krus 
crisp, curly; see CuRL.] Curly. ME. only. 

Cruller (kro-le1). U.S. 1818. (app. - Du. 
cruller, f. crullen to curl.) A cake cut from 
dough containing eggs, butter, sugar, eto., 
twisted or curled, and fried crisp in lard or 


oil. 

Crumb, crum (krom), sb. [OE. crum, 
corresp. w. var. of vowel to MDu. crime (Du. 
kruim), MLG., MDu. erdme, (M)HG. krume, 
Teel. krumr, kraumr. The parasitic b appears 
xvi; cf. dumb, thumb.] 1. A small particle; 
esp. a small particle of bread, such as breaks 
off by rubbing, etc. 2. fig. A scrap (of some- 
thing immaterial) ME. 3. The soft part of 
bread ; opp. to crust ME. 

1. Every crumme we putin our mouthes SANDER- 
SON, 2 Crumbs of Comfort D'URFEY. 3. Lear I. 
iv. H 

Phr. + To gather (or pick) up one's crumbs: to 
pick up strength. Comb.: c.-brush, a brush for 
sweeping crumbs from a table; -cloth, a cloth 
laid under the table to catch the ‘crumbs and keep 
the carpet clean. 

Crumb, crum (krom), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To reduce to crumbs or small frag- 
ments. Now rare. +2. intr. To crumble 
—18.. 3. trans. To thicken or cover with 
crumbs 1579. Hence Cru‘mmable a. (rare). 

Crumble (kromb', v. ME. [Earlier 
forms tkremele (XV), tcrimble (XVI) repr. an 
OE. type *erymelan (: *krumilón).] 1.trans. 
To reduce to crumbs or small fragments; to 
To fall asunder in 


c. away EVELYN. 
away FREEMAN. Hence Cru'mble sh. rare, à 
E crumb or particle; crumbling substance. 
Cru'mbly a. apt to €. 

Crumby, a., var. of CRUMMY, q.V- 

1 Cru'menal. rare. 1579. (f. L. crumena 
purse + -AL'.] A purse or pouch —1647. 

Crummy (kromi), 4 1507. (f. crum, 
Crump sb. ---Y^.] tl. Crumbly -1725. 2. 
Like the crumb of bread 1579. 3. slang. 
Plump; comely; rich 1718. +4. Full of 
crumbs; now CRUMBY. 

+ Crump, a." and sb. (OE. crump (= OHG. 
krumpf), à by-form, prob. intensive, of OE. 
crumb; see CROME, CROMB.] adj. Crooked 
—1783. sb. A crooked person, & hunchback 
-1705. 

Crump (kromp), a.* Sc. and n. 1787. [A 
parallel form of CRIMP a. 1.] Brittle or friable 
under the teeth. 

+ Crump, v.' ME. [f. Crump a. or its 
source; cf. CRIMP v.! and CRAMP sb.*] trans. 
and intr. To bend into a curve, crook, curl up 
—]818. Hence t Crumped, crumpt ppl. a. 
curved, crooked. 

Crump (kromp), v.* 1646. [imit.; cf. 
crunch, crush.) trans. and intr. 1. To eat with 
an abrupt but somewhat dulled sound; 
applied esp. to horses and pigs. Also transf. 
2. To strike with a brisk or abrupt effect 1850. 

2. We could slog to square-leg, OF C. to the off 
1892. Hence Crumper sb. à *whacker'; a 'thump- 
ing'lie. 

Crumpet (krv-mpet). 1694. [Of doubtful 
origin; perh. to be connected with terompù 
cake (Wycl. Bible; tr. Vulg. laganum), lit. 
‘curled up cake’, and 80 rel. to MDu. cromp 
= OE. crumb, etc.; see CROME, Cnows.] t+ 1. 
A thin griddle cake —1830. 2. A soft cake 
made of flour, beaten egg, milk, and barm, 
mixed into batter, and baked on an iron 
plate 1769. 3. slang. The head 1891. 

Crumple, sb. 1607. [Cf. CRUMPLE t. see 
-LE.] A crushed fold or wrinkle. 

+ Crumple, a. 1523. [f. next.] — Crumpled: 
chiefly in comb., as c-horned adj. 1851. 

Crumple (kro-mp'l), v. 1528. [In form, a 
dim. and iterative of CRUMP v.!] 1. intr. To 
become incurved or crushed together; to 
become creased by being crushed together. 
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CRUSADE 


2. trans. To crook, bend together, contort 
1613. 3. To crush into creases 1632, 4. To 
crinkle 1858. 5. To crush together. Also with 
up. 1577. 

1. To crompull to gether like parchement cast 
in the fire 1528. 3. Sir Roger. exposing his 

alm. . they. crumpled it into all shapes and 

iligently scanned every wrinkle ADDISON. Hence 

Cru'mpler. 

Crumpy, a. dial. 1808. [f. CRUMP a? + 
-Yy1] = CRUMP a.* 

+Crumster, cromster. 1596. (f. Du. 
krom crooked: cf. Du. kromsteven ‘genus 
navis’ (Kilian), f. krom + steven; cf. STEM 
8b.*] A kind of galley —1600. 

Crunch (kronf) v. 1801. [var. of CRAUNCH, 
assim. to MuxcH.] 1. trans. To crush with 
the teeth; to chew or bite with a crushing 
noise 1814. Also intr. or absol. 2. trans. To 
crush under foot, wheels, etc., with the ac- 
companying noise 1849. Also intr. or absol. 
3. intr. To advance, or make one’s way, with 
crunching 1853. 

1. A herd of swine erunching acorns KINGSLEY. 
2. À sound of heavy wheels crunching a stony 
Toad C. BmowTE. 3. The sound of our vessel 
crunching her way through the ice KANE. Hence 
Crunch sb, an act, or the action, of crunching. 


Crunchy à. 

t Crunk, v. 1505. [Cf. Icel. krünka to 
croak.] intr. Of some birds : To utter a hoarse 
harsh cry -1617. Hence Crunk sb. a croak, 

Crunkle (krv-nk'l), v. Chiefly n. dial. ME. 
[Parallel to CRINKLE.] trans. and intr. To 
crinkle. 

t Crunkle, v.* 1611. [dim. of CRUNK v.] 
To cry like a crane. 

Crunode (krü:nó"d) 1873. [irreg. f. L. 
cruz + NODE.) Geom. A point on a curve 
where it crosses itself; a node with two real 
tangents. Hence Crunodal a. having a c. 

|| Gruor (kri-Qx. 16560. [L., blood (when 
out of the body).] Phys. and Med. Coagulated 
blood; gore. 

Cruorin (krirórin). 1840. 
Chem. The red colouring 
corpuscles; hæmoglobin. 

Crup, a. dial. 1736. [perh. var. of CRUMP 
a.*] Short, brittle; also fig., as a c. answer. 

Crup(e, var. of CROUP sb.', hind-quarters. 

Crupper (kro-poa), sb. ME. [-AFr. 
cropere, OFT. cropiere (mod. croupière) i= 
Rom. *cropparia, -eria, f. *croppa; see 
Crovr sb. ', -ER*.] 1. A leathern strap buckled 
to the back of the saddle and passing under 
the horse's tail, to keep the saddle from 
slipping forwards. 2. transf. The rump of a 
horse 1591. 3. The ‘buttocks (of a man). 
Usually joc. 1504. 4. a. Naut. = c.chain. 
b. ‘The train tackle ring-bolt in a gun- 
carriage’ (Adm. Smyth). 

Comb. c.-chain (Naut.), a chain to secure the 
jib-boom down in its saddle. Hence Cru'pper 
v. to puta c. upon. 

Crural (krū°-răl), a. 1599. [- Fr. crural or 
L. cruralis, f. crus, crur- leg; see- Aut) 1.Of 
or belonging to the leg ; spec. in Anal., as in 
c. artery, arch, canal, ring, ete. 2. Of the 
nature or form of a leg 1842. 

|j Crus (krns) Pl. crura (krü*-rü). 1087. 
[L.; see prec.] t 1. Geom. A straight line 
forming one side of a triangle (rare). 2. Anat. 
a. The leg or hind limb; spec. the part be- 
tween the knee and the ankle, the shank. 
b. Applied to parts occurring in pairs and 
likened to legs, as crura of the diaphragm, & 
pair of muscles connecting the diaphragm 
with the lumbar vertebrae; crura of the penis, 
of the clitoris, bodies forming the attachments 
of those organs, one on each side of the pubic 
arch. 1727. 

Crusade (krusé'-d). 1577. [Earlier CROISÉE, 
JE, -Y (q.v.) were superseded in XVI by (i) 
croisade — Fr. croisade, alt. of earlier croisée 
(whence Eng. CROISEE, eto.), by assim. to the 
Sp. form (see -ADE); (ii) erusada, -ado (see 
“ADO) XVI - Sp. cruzada; (iii) croisada, -ado 
(xvm) which are blends of (i) and (i).] 1. 
Hist. A military expedition undertaken by 
the Christians of Europe in the 1th, 12th, 
and 13th centuries to recover the Holy Land 
from the Moslems. Also transf. of any ‘holy 
war’. 2. fig. An ve movement or 
enterprise against some public evil 1786. 


[f. proc. + -IN'.] 
matter of blood- 


CRUSADO 


+ 3. A papal bull authorizing a crusade -1771. 

+ 4. Span. Hist. A levy of money, originally 
for aggression or defence against the Moors 
—1772. +5, The symbol of the cross, the 
badge borne by crusaders —1700. 

2. A c. against ignorance T. JEFFERSON. Hence 
Crusa'de v, to go on a c. Crusader, one who 
goes on a e. 

|| Crusado (krusé'-do). 1544. [- Pg. cruzado 
"bearing a cross’ ‘crossed’.] A Portuguese 
coin bearing the figure of the cross; now = 
about 2s. 4d. sterling. 

fll Crusa‘do*. 1575. [-Sp., Pg. cruzado ‘a 
crossed man’.] A crusader —1025. 

Crusado', var. of crusada = CRUSADE, 

Cruse (kris, krüz). arch. [ME. cruse, 
erewse perh. — (M)LG. kris; not continuous 
with OE. crūse= MHG. krüse (G. krause), Icel. 
krús. Ult. relations unkn.] A small earthen 
vessel for liquids; a pot, jar, or bottle; also a 
drinking vessel. Also fig. 

Neither did the c. of oil fail 1 Kings 17:16. 

+ Crurset, 1558. [- (O)Fr. creuset crucible.) 
A crucible —1755. 

Crush (krof), v. ME. [-AFr. crussir, 
corussier, OFr. croissir, cruissir gnash (the 
teeth), crash, crack :- Rom. *eruscire, of 
unkn. origin. For sh cf. BUSHEL, etc.] t1. To 
dash together with the sound of violent per- 
cussion, to clash, crash. (ME. only.) 2. trans. 
To compress with violence, so as to destroy 
natural shape or condition ME. Also intr. 
(for refl.). 3. To press or squeeze forcibly or 
violently. (The force, not the effect, being 
prominent.) 1592. Also intr. (for refl.). 4. 
Jig. a. To break down the power of; to 
overcome completely 1596. b. To oppress 
with harshness or rigour 1611. 5. To bruise, 
bray, break down into small pieces; to com- 
minute (ore, ete.) 1588. 6. To press or squeeze 
out. Also fig. 1602. 

2. The Ostrich, .leaueth her egges in the earth. 
And forgetteth that the foot may c. them 
39:15. Some. are crusht to death SIR T. HER- 
BERT. 3. To c. our old limbes in vngentle Steele 
1 Hen. IV, V. i, 13, 4. His enemies were crushed 
by his valour GIBBON. Crush'd is thy pride GAY. 
b. Yea kine of Bashan. . which c. the needy Amos 
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Phr. To c. a cup of wine, etc.: to drink it: ef. 
CRACK v. Hence Cru'sher, one who or that which 
crushes; spec. an apparatus for recording the 
pressure exerted on a gun by a charge of powder, 
Gru'shingly adv. 

Crush (kro), sb. ME. [f. prec. vb.] t1. 
The noise of violent percussion ; clashing; a 
crash. (ME. only.) 2. The act of crushing; 
destruction by crushing; also fig. 1599. t 3. A 
bruise or injury caused by crushing —1702. 4, 
The crowding together of things, or esp. per- 
sons, so that they press forcibly upon each 
other; the mass so crowded together 1806; a 
crowded social gathering (collog.) 1832. 

2. The wrecks of matter, and the c. of worlds 
ADDISON, 4. I fell in with her at Lady Grey's 
great c. MACAULAY. 

Comb. (* f. verb-stem): c. hat, a soft hat which 
can be crushed flat; spec. a hat constructed with 
a spring so as to collapse; an opera-hat; -room, 
a room or hall in a theatre, etc., in which the 
audience may promenade between the acts. 

Crusily, -illy (kri-sili), a. 1572. [- OFr. 
crusillé, var. of croisillé, f. (O)Fr. croisille, 
dim. of croix cross; see -Y5.] Her. Strewn 
with small crosses, as a charge. 

Crust (krvst), sb. (ME. crouste — OFT, 
crouste (mod. croûte) :— L. crusta rind, shell, 
incrustation.] 1. The hard and dry outer 
part of bread; a scrap of bread which is 
mainly crust or is hard and dry 1561. Also 
fig. 2. The paste or cover of a pie 1598. 3. 
A hard dry formation on the surface of the 
body, caused by a burn, an ulcer, etc.; a 
scab, an eschar ME. 4. {The upper or 
surface layer of the ground (in reference to 
a supposed molten interior of the earth); 
hence, Geol. the outer portion of the earth 
1555. 5. A more or less hard coating or 
deposit on anything, as the c. of wine; an 
encrustation 1540. 6. The hard external 
covering of an animal or plant; spec. the 
Shell of Crustaceans 1615. 7. fig. 1651. 

1. You know there can't be c. without crumb 
1871. Bring me a cup of beer, and c. of bread 
1837. 4. The whole earth, in the opinion of some 
philosophers, is but a kind of bridge, or c. to the 
great body of waters included in it 1747. 5. The 
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€. formed over the lava 1869. 7. The c. of his 
selfishness 1853. 

Crust (krost), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To cover as with a crust, to encrust. 
Also fig. 1545. 2. intr. To form, or become 
covered with, a crust. Also fig. ME. 3. To 
make hard like a crust 1071. 

1. Snowe..whyche was harde and crusted by 
reason of the frost ASCHAM. Truth. .crusted over 
with fictions FROUDE. 2. The place that was 
burnt..crusted and healed in very few days 
TEMPLE (J.). 3. Dirt. .crusted on the glass 1857. 

|| Crustacea (krosté‘Jia), sb. pl. 1814. 
[mod.L., n. pl. of the adj. erustaceus, f. L. 
crusia CRUST ; see -ACEOUS, -A 4.] A large class 
of Arthropodous animals, mostly aquatic, 
characterized by a hard, close-fitting, usually 
chitinous shell or crust which is shed 
periodically; comprising Crabs, Lobsters, 
Shrimps, and many others. Hence Crusta:- 
cean a. belonging to the C.; sb. one of the C. 
Crusta‘ceoid a. crustacean-like (rare). 

Crustaceo'logy. 1828. [f. prec. + -LOGY.] 
The scientific study of Crustacea. Hence 
Crustaceolo'$ical a. pertaining to c; 
Crustaceo'logist, one versed in c. 
Crusta:ceoru'brin. 1882. [f. as prec. + 
L. ruber red + -IN'.] Chem. A red colouring 
matter found in the bodies of some Crustacea. 
Crustaceous (krpsté^fos) a. 1040. (f. 
mod.L. crustaceus (see CRUSTACEA) + -0U8; 
See -ACEOUS.] 1. Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a crust or hard integument 1656. 2. 
Of animals: Having a hard integument: 1659, 
3. Zool. Belonging to the Crustacea, crust- 
acean 1646; crab-like 1842. Hence Crusta:- 
ceousness. (Dicts.) 

Crustal (kro-stal), a. rare. 1800. (f. L. 
crusta + -AL'.| Of or pertaining to a crust. 
Hence Crusta‘logy, etc, proposed by 
Webster for CRUSTACEO-LOGY, etc. 


Crustate (krp:stét), a. 1601. [- L. crusta- 
tus; see CRUST sb., -ATE*. Applied by Pliny 
to crustacea.] Crusted; crustaceous. So 


Cru'stated ppl. a. (in same sense). Crusta:- 
tion, the formation of a crust; an encrusta- 
tion. 

Crusted (krv:stéd), ppl. a. ME. (f. Crust 
sb. and v. + -ED.] Having or covered with a 
crust ; that has deposited a crust, as old port, 
etc.; fig. antiquated, venerable; with a 
covered crust of prejudice (humorous) 1881. 

fig. A fine old c. abuse 1884, 

Crusto'se, a. rare. 1882. [- L. crustosus, f. 
crusta CRUST; see -08E'.] Of the nature of a 
crust; thick-skinned, as mushrooms. var. 
+ Cru'stous. 

Crusty (krv'sti), a. ME. [f. CRUST sb. + mu] 
1. Of the nature of a crust; hard like a crust. 
spec. Scabby ; crusted (of wine). 2. fig. Short 
of temper; harshly curt; not suave 1570. 

1. If pe skyn be c. ME. Good old c. port 1866. 2. 
Thou c. batch of Nature, what's the newes Tr. & 
Cr. v.i. 5. Hence Cru'stily adv. Cru'stiness. 

Crut. 1847. [Origin unkn.] The rough part 
of oak bark. (Dicts.) 

Crutch (krotf), sb. [OB. ery&(é = OS. 
krukka (Du. kruk), OHG. krucka (G. krücke), 
ON. krykkja += Gmo. *krukjo, *krukjón. See 
CROOK. For the vocalism cf. BLUSH.) 1. A 
staff for a lame or infirm person to lean upon 
in walking; now one with a cross-piece at the 
top to fit under the armpit (usu. a pair of 
crutches). Also transf. and fig. 2. A support 
or prop, with a forked or concave top, for 
various uses; cf. CROTCH 1645. 3. A forked 
rest for the leg in a side-saddle 1874. 4. Naut. 
A forked support for a boom, mast, spar, otc., 
when not in use (also called crotch) 1769; 
crooked timbers or iron bands bolted to the 
stern-post and the sides of a vessel to unite 
these parts 1769. 5. The fork of the human 
body 1748; the angle between the two flukes 
of a whale's tail-fin 1842. 

- Time goes on crutches, till Loue haue all hi: 
rites Much Ado T. i. 373. From cradle to ihe * 
Modo Hold him fast: He is thy c. Tr. & Cr. v. 


Comb.: c.-boots, tall sea boots; -handled [^ 
having a transverse handle like the head of a €.; 
~stick, a c.-handled stick. 

Crutch (krotf) v. 1642. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To support as with a crutch or crutches, to 
prop. Also with up. 1681. 2. intr. To go on 
crutches, to limp 1828. 


CRY 


1. Two fools that c. their feeble sens 
DRYDEN. WI 


Crutched (kro-t{éd), ppl. a.t 1570, [ME, 
Crouched Friars (later Crutched F'.), t. CRovoy 
sb. and v.* + -ED.] Having or bearing a 


cross, 
C. or Crouched (also Crossed) Friars (Fratres Cru- 
ciferi or Sanctæ Crucis, minor order of eumd 


called from their bearing or wearin, 
Hence, a name for their quarters, or the parto 
a town where their convent stood, 

Crutched (krptft, -éd), ppl. a.* 1707. [f 
CRUTCH sb. or v. + -ED.] 1. Furnished with a 
crutch; crutch-handled. 2. Supported on a 
crutch or crutches, 

Crux (kroks). 1641. [L.; soe CROSS.] || 1, 
Her., ètc. = CROSS, as crux ansata, oto. | 2. 
Astron. The Southern Cross 1837, 3. A thing 
that it puzzles one to interpret or explain; 
0ccas., a conundrum, riddle 1718. 

3. The unity of opposites was the c. of. 
thinkers in the age of Plato JOWETD, ne 

Crwd, crwth; vars. of CROWD sb.* 

Cry (kroi), sb. Pl. cries. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
cri; common Rom. f. the verb.] 1. The loud 
and chiefly inarticulate utterance of em: otion; 
esp. of grief, pain, or terror. 2. T Shouting 
—1440; a shout ME.; the loud utterance of 
Words; the words as shouted ME. 3. An 
importunate call, a prayer, entreaty ME. 
14. A formal authoritative summons -1483. 
5. tA proclamation —1837; the calling of 
wares for sale in the streets; the words in 
which wares are cried 1642. +6. Clamour, 
tumultuous noise, outcry —1440. 7. Public 
report 1568; the public voice loudly uttered 
in approbation, denunciation, ete. 1028. 8. 
An opinion generally expressed 1688. 9, A 
watchword; a war-cry; a rallying-cry (lil. 
and fig.) 1548. 10. A fit of weeping 1852. 11. 
The vocal utterance of any animal; e.g. of 
wolves, of hounds in the chase, etc. ME. 12. 
transf. A pack of hounds 1590. + 13. A pack 
(of people). contempt. —1658. 14. The noise 
emitted by tin, etc., when bent 1882, 

l. ’Tis some mischance; the c. is very direful 
Oth. V.i.38. A c. of triumph SHELLEY, of joy 1891. 
2, Natives. .uttering loud cries 1839, The c. is 
still they come Macb. v. v. 2. 3. Whoso stoppeth 
his ear at the c. of the poor Prov. 21:13. 5. The 
six o'clock cries are not all over HT. MARTINEAU. 
Hue and c.: see HUE AND CRY. 7. Why, the c. 
goes, that you marry her Oth. tv. i. 127, Vice 
will always have the C. of her side NoRRIS, 9. The 
C. of Talbot serues me for a Sword 1 Hen. VI, II. 
i 79. The Tory election c., was ‘the Church in 
danger’ BREWSTER. 11. Full c.: full pursuit; also 
fig. 12. Mids. N. IV. i. 131. 1 crie of Players 
Hami. 11. ii, 289. 

Phrases, Great (or much) c. and little wool: the 
proverbial result of shearing hogs; hence, much 
noise about nothing. A far c.: a very long 
distance, , 

Cry (kroi), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. crier i= L. 
quirilare cry aloud, wail, orig., according to 
Varro, call upon the Quirites, or Roman 
citizens, for help.] 1. trans. To entreat, beg, 
beseech, implore in à loud and excited voice. 
2. To call in supplication or reverential 
invocation (on, upon, unto, to a person) 
(arch.) Also fig. ME. 3. intr. To utter the 
voice loudly and with effort; to call aloud 
to, shout, vociferate ME. 4. trans. To utter 
or pronounce in a loud voice, to call out; 
spec. to shout (a war-cry, or the like) ME. 
5. To announce publicly; to proclaim; to 
appoint by proclamation ME.; to announce 
(a sale, things for sale); to sell by Dd 
ME.; to give public oral notice of (things los! 
or found) 1596; to proclaim the mar 
banns of 1775. +6. To call for —1708. 17. ie 
extol —1028. 8. intr. To utter inarticula! 
exclamations; esp. to weep and wail ME. 
Hence, To shed tears 1532. 10, Of an ipu 
To give forth a loud call or vocal sound E 

1. To c. QUARTER, TRUCE; see these words, he 
Knyght. .cryed iesu mercy LANGL. 2. Ho Sir, 
cride to mee for helpe Wint. T. 11. ili, 97. fig. Spr 
these Things c. loud for Reformation od. d 
3. The watermen do loudly c. and bawl 1 xed 
What cryes the University CORBET. l.- 209. 
Mum, and she cride budget Merry W. Vv ro 
5. I will c. broom, or cat’s-meat,, in Patto 
MassINGER. To c. stinking fish V adjoyning 
strayes] to be. .cryed in three markets adjcynin# 
Bacon. 8. When the wounded crie, Keok; p 
An infant crying in the night: An infant, crying 
for the light: And with no language bu! 


CRYAL 


y. 9. And c. my selfe awake Cymb, HI. 


IN Us Frogs crying..forewarne us of a 
tempest Fo B AM, CRAVEN, HALVES, 'Havoo, 
ete.: see these words. C. against —. To utter 
rotests OF reproofs against; also fig. of things. 
tor —. To call for loudly, or with tears ; fig. 
to be in pressing need of, C. on, upon —; see 
Voss 2, 3, C. back. intr. "Hunting. To hark 
pack}. ‘fig. to revert to an ancestral type. C. down. 
a. trans. TO proclaim as unlawful; to decry. b. To 
condemn loudly, vehemently, or publicly. €. To 
ut down by louder or more, vehement crying. 
gut down, Pro announce one's withdrawal from 
a treaty, engagement, etc. C. out. To exclaim; 
fof things) to emit a creaking sound. C. up. 
To extol; fintr. to shout. a 

C.-baby collog., one "who cries childishly 1851. 

tCryal. 1565. [Origin unkn.] The Egret or 
Lesser White Heron —1755. 

Cry‘ing, ppl. a. ME. [f. CRY v. + -ING*.] 
That cries; of evils: That calls loudly for 
redress; clamant. 

Ac.shame (1890). Hence Cry'ingly adv. 
Cryogen (kroiüdgen). 1875. If. Gr. «pios 
frost + -GEN.] Chem. A freezing-mixture. 
Gryohydrate (kroio,hei-drét). 1874. If. as 
prec. + HYDRATE.) Chem. A solid hydrate 
formed by the combination of a crystalloid, 
as salt, with water (ice) at a temperature 
below freezing-point. 

Cryolite (kroi-oloit). 1801. [f. as prec. 
+ -Lime.] Min. A native fluoride of alumin- 
ium and sodium, found in white or brownish 
semi-transparent masses or crystals. 
| Cryophorus (kroig:fórüs). 1826. [mod.L., 
t. as prec.-- Gr. -opos ; see -PHORE, -PHOROUS.] 
An instrument for illustrating the freezing of 
water by evaporation; Wollaston's consists 
of a glass tube with a bulb at each end. 
Crypt (kript), sb. ME. [7 L. crypta - Gr. 
wp vault, subst. use of fem. of purrs 
hidden.] t 1. A grotto or cavern. (ME. only.) 
2, An underground cell, chamber, or vault; 
esp. one beneath the main floor of a church, 
used ag a burial-place, chapel, or oratory 
1789. 3. fig. A hiding-place 1833. 4, Anat. A 
small simple tubular or saccular gland; & 
secretory cavity ; a follicle 1840. 

2. The chancel, .stood upon a large vault or c. 
BRAND. 3. [The Ballot] is..the c. of political 
honesty A. FONBLANQUE. 
| Crypta (kri-pta). 1503. [L.; see prec.] 
jm CRYPT 1, 2. 1703. 2. Anat. = CRYPT 


Cryptal (kri-ptil), a. 1842. [f. L. crypta 
(see prec.) + -AL'.] Of the nature of or per- 
taining to a crypt. So Cry'ptous (rare). 

Crypted (kri-ptéd), a. rare. 1885. [f. CRYPT 
+ -ED*] Vaulted. 


Cryptic (kri-ptik), a. (sb.) 1605. [- late L. 
Cryplicus — Gr. kpuntucds,. f. Kpuntds; See 
PEE -10.] 1. Secret, occult, mystical 1638. 

. Of the nature of a crypt (rare) 1878. t 3. 
^ An occult method. BACON. 

- [Nature's] silent processes and more cryptick 


Ad 1663. So Cry'ptical. Hence Cryptic- 


Crypto- (kri-pto, bef 
, bef. a vowel crypt-, 
iori. 1. Gr. «pvrrós hidden, secret. 
(da ID mod. scientific words: Cry ptobranch 
Prod an animal with concealed branchie or 
[59 Meee Cena a., having the gills 
ES M. Cry:ptocarp = CYSTOCARP; hence 
Eryptoce:rpic, Gryptocarpous a., having the 
Tult or fruiting organs concealed. Cryptoce'pha- 
pon having the head concealed. Crypto'- 
AAAA having concealed antenne. 
Pas la'stic a. Min., having grains so minute 
T ME the fragmental character of the 
pr lin: Ptocry stalline a. Min., having the 
contalline (structure concealed: so Crypto- 
erystalliza'tion. Cryptodi'rous d. having a 
Cryo or concealable neck, as some tortoises. 
Gry ptodont a. or sb., having the teeth concealed 
mold eed as certain palwozoic bivalve 
Er Be Cry:ptolite Min., native phosphate 
Crypta found enclosed in crystals of apatite. 
ARAS neu'rous a., having no discernible nervous 
Meer in CIyptopenta ‘merous Entom., having 
Sealed. ee five joints of the tarsi minute or con- 
alkaloid rypto'pia, Cryptopine Chem., an 
pakold found in opium. Crypto'rchid Path., 
p Thid scrotum contains no testicles; hence 
En m, -o'rchism. Crypto'zygous a., in 
Sun ies having the zygomatic arches not seen 
Cryptozygo'slty. viewed from above; hence 
viniste, & to sbs, of any origin, as in C.- Cal- 
and Tamme given in the 16th c. to Lutherans 
an Catholics who secretly held Calvinis- 
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tic tenets; hence C.-Ca‘lvinism, -Calvini'stic 
a.; b. to adjs. = ‘unavowedly’, as in c.-splenetic. 

Cryptogam (kriptogem). 1847. [~ Fr. 
eryptogame — mod.L. cryptogamz (sc. plantz), 
fem. pl of cryptogamus, f. CRYPTO- + yáuos 
marriage; see -Æ.] Bot. A plant of the class 
Cryptogamia. 

t Cry'ptogame, a. rare. 
game; see prec.] Breeding in secret. 

j Crypto&amia  (kriptoge-miá). 
(mod.L. (Linnæus), f. CRYPTO- + Gr. yápos 
marriage + -ia -Y°.] Bot. A large division of 
the vegetable kingdom, being the last class 
in the Linnæan system, comprising those 
plants which have no stamens and pistils, 
and therefore no proper flowers; including 
Ferns, Mosses, Algw, Lichens, and Fungi. 
* Erron. treated as pl. = Cryptogams 1813. 
Hence Cryptoga'mian a., Cryptoga’mic 
a. (also as sb.), -&a'mical a. of or pertaining 
to the class Cryptogamia or to eryptogams; 
Crypto‘gamist, a botanist who studies 
cryptogams; Crypto'gamous a. of the 
nature of a cryptogam; Crypto‘gamy, 
cryptogamic condition or relations. 

Cryptogram (kri-ptdgrem). — 1880. É 
CRYPTO- + -GRAM.] Anything written in 
cipher. 

Cryptograph (kri-ptograf). 1849. [f. as 
prec. + -GRAPH.] l. = CRYPTOGRAM. 2. A 
kind of type-writer for writing in cipher 1889. 
Hence t Cryptogra'phal a., Crypto- 
fra'phic a. of, or of the nature of, crypto- 
graphy; f Cryptogra'phical a. dealing or 
concerned with cryptography; CryPto- 
grapher, Crypto'éraphist, one who writes 
in cipher. 

Cryptography 1658. [- 
A secret manner of writing intelligible only 
to those possessing the key; anything written 
in this way. 

Cryptology (kriptolódsi). 1645. [- mod.L. 
eryptologia; see CRYPTO-, -LoGy.] ‘Secret 
speech or ‘communication’ (Blount); enig- 
matical language. 

Cryptonym (krisptonim). rare. 1876. |f. 
CRYPTO- after ANONYM.] A private or secret 
name. So Cryptoynymous a. 

j| Cryptoporticus (kriptopd-atikis). 1681. 
[L.,f.as CRYPTO- + porticus gallery.) Ancient 
Arch. An enclosed gallery having, at the side, 
walls with openings instead of columns; also 
a covered or subterranean passage. 

Crystal (kri'stăl). OE. [-(O)Fr. cristal — 
L. crystallum — Gr. piaraMos ice.] 

A. sb. t 1. Ice, clear ice —1535. 2. A mineral, 
clear and transparent like ice; esp. a form of 
now distinguished as Rock-crystal 
3. A piece of rock-erystal 
or similar mineral ; esp. one used in magic art 
ME. Also fig. of the eyes 1592. 4. Short for 
crystal-glass : i 
transparency ; also often a synonym for fine 
cut glass. [Ger. krystallglas.] 1594. 5. Any- 
thing made of this glass; esp- the glass of @ 
watch-case. 6. Chem. and 
Min. A form in which molecules regularly 


by & number of symmetrically arranged 
plane faces 1626. b. Crystals : pl. A quality of 


Iceland c. — Iceland spar. 3. fig. Her eye seene 
int the teares, teares in her eye, Both cristals Ven. 


"stal v. 3 

Hence dc. a. pertaining to crystals or their 
formation. Crystalliferous 4. containing or 

elding crystals. CER n a. having the 
form of a c. €i "ferous a. bearing à c. or 
erystals. 

Crystallin (kri-stalin). 1847. If. L. crystal- 
lum + -IN*.J Chem. An albuminoid substance 
contained in the crystalline lens of the eye. 

Crystalline (kristülin, -lein). ME. [- 
(O)Fr. cristallin — L. crystallinus- Gr. &pv- 


CTENIDIUM 


cráMwos; see -INE'. Milton &nd others use 
(kristee-lin), after L.] 

A. adj. 1. Consisting, or made, of crystal 
1509. 2. Clear and transparent like crystal 
ME. Also fig. 3. Of the nature or structure 
of a crystal 1612. 4. Of or pertaining to 
orystals and their formation 1800. 

1. Cristallyne cuppes EDEN. 2. Nor did the 
dancing ruby. . Allure thee from the cool c. stream 
Mitr. 3. The c. grains are scarcely discernible 


KIRWAN. 

Phr. C. heaven (sphere, circle): in the Ptolemaic 
astronomical system, a sphere (later two spheres) 
supposed to exist between the primum mobile 
and the firmament, by means of which the pre- 
cession of the equinox and the motion of libration 
were accounted for. C. lens (formerly humour): a 
transparent body enclosed in a membranous, 
capsule, situated immediately behind the iris of 
the eye. 

B. sb. [the adj. used ellipt.] 1. The crystal- 
line heaven; see above (arch.) ME. 2. The 
crystalline lens or humour; see above 1657. 
3. A crystal. E. B. BROWNING. $4. = ANI- 
LINE 1838. 

Crystallite (kri'stăləit). 1805. [f. CRYSTAL 
4 -qE!2b.] Min. t1. A name applied to 
the somewhat crystalline form and structure 
taken by igneous rocks, lavas, etc., upon 


fusion and slow cooling —1852. 2. = MICRO- 
LITE 1878. 
Crystallization (kri:stüleizé!-fon). 1605. 


[f. CRYSTALLIZE + -ATION.] 1. The action of 
forming crystals, or of assuming a crystalline 
structure. Also fig. 2. concr. A crystallized 
formation or body 1695. 

1. fig. All systems tend to a certain. .c. HELPS. 

Crystallize (kri-stáloiz), v. 1598. [t. CRY- 
STAL + IZE.] f l.(rans. To make into or like 
crystal -1798. 2. To cause to assume & 
crystalline form, to form into crystals 1664. 
3. fig. To give a definite or concrete form to 
1663. 4. intr. To become crystalline in struc- 
ture 1641, Also fig. 

3. The forms of Action. as crystallized in the 
i 1875. Hence Cry'stalli:zable a. Cry'stal- 

zer. 

Crystallo-, comb. f. Gr. kpíoraMos crystal : 
C.-cera:mic a. pertaining to a method of en- 
crusting a medallion of clay with glass; -en- 
graving,a method of making intaglio designs 
upon glass by means of casting; -magne'tic a, 
pertaining to the magnetic properties of crystals 
and crystallized bodies. 

Crystallod ; see OD* b. 

Crystalloge'nesis. 1879. |f. CRYSTALLO- + 
-GENESIS.) The natural formation of crystals 
(as a department of science). So Crystallo- 
genic a. erystal-forming. Crystalloge'n- 
ical o. relating to the formation of crystals. 
Crystallo'&eny, the formation of crystals 
(as a subject). 

Crystallography (kristülo-grüf). — 1802. 
[f. as prec. + -GRAPHY ; of. mod.L. erystallo- 
graphia (1723), Fr. cristallographie (1772).] 
The scientific treatment and classification of 
crystals; a treatise on this subject. 

Dr. Wollaston..almost the originator of the 
science of c. 1861. Hence Crystallo:grapher, 
one who studies c. Cry:stallograp ic, -al a. of 
or pertaining to €. : of or belonging to crystals (as 
SPD treated). Crystallogra'phically 

lv. 
+ Crysta‘llogy. rare. 
STALLO- + -LOGY.] = prec. 
ta‘llogist. 

Crystalloid (kri-staloid). 1861. [f, CRYSTAL 
+ -O1D.] 

A. adj. Crystal-like; esp. a8 opp. to colloid 
1862. 

B. sb. 1. A crystalloid or crystalline body 
or substance, as dist. from a COLLOID 1861. 2. 
A protoplasmie body resembling a crystal in 
form, occurring in certain vegetable cells 
1875. Hence Crystalloi-dal a. 

Crystallology (kristálolódsi). 1864. If. 
CRYSTALLO- + -LoGy.] The scientific study of 
crystals and crystallization. 

Crystallomancy (kri-stilomeensi). 1613. 
|f. as prec. + -MANCY.] Divination by means 
of a crystal. 

Crystallometry (kristalg-métri). 1837. [f. 
as prec. + -METRY.] The measuring of the 
angles of crystals, as & part of crystallo- 
graphy. 

j Ctenidium (tini-dióm). 
Gr. xreiGov, dim. of «re 


1811. (irreg. f. CRY- 
Hence f Crys- 


1883. [mod.L. — 
(xreis) a comb.) 


CTENO- 


Zool. Each of the respiratory organs or gills 
of Mollusca, consisting of an axis with comb- 
like processes on each side. Hence Cteni-dial 
a. of or pertaining to a c. 

Cteno-, comb. f. Gr. kreís, xrevds a comb: 
Ctenobranch, a ctenobranchiate animal; Cteno- 
bra'nchia, -branchia‘ta, a family of Mollusca, 
also called Pectinibranchiata; Ctenobra'nchiate 
a. having pectinate gills. Cte'nodont a. having 
ctenoid teeth, 

Ctenocyst (ti-nosist). 1861. [f. cteno- (used 
as abbr. of CTENOPHORA) + OvsT.] Zool. The 
vesicle which constitutes the organ of sense 
(probably of hearing) in the Ctenophora. 

Ctenoid (ti-noid), a. 1847. [f. CTENO- + 
-0ID.] 1. Having marginal projections like 
the teeth of a comb; pectinate; as the scales 
and teeth of certain fishes 1872. 2. Belonging 
to the Ctenoidei, an order of fishes in Agassiz's 
classification, containing those with ctenoid 
scales. Also as sb. A ctenoid fish. (Now dis- 
used.) Hence Ctenoi'dean a. and sb. = 
CTENOID 2. 

| Ctenophora (ting-fora), sb. pl. 1855. 
[mod.L., n. pl. (sc. animalia) of clenophorus; 
See CTENO-, -PHORE, -A 4.] Zool. A division of 
animals, formerly considered as an order of 
Acalepha, and now made a class of C@LEN- 
TERATA. Hence Cteno'phoral a. of or per- 
taining to the C. Cteno:phoran a. of or 
belonging to the class C.; sb. a member of 
this class. Cte'nophore (ti-nofo?1), a. each 
of the eight meridionally arranged bands, 
bearing comb-like fringes, which are the 
locomotive organs of the Ctenophora; b. a 
Ctenophoran. Ctenopho'ric, Cteno'phor- 
ous a. 

Cub (k»b), sb. 1530. [Origin unkn.] 1. orig. 
A young fox. 2. Hence: The young of the 
bear, lion, etc.; also of the whale 1596. Also 
iransf. b. A junior member of the Boy 
Scouts 1922. 3. fig. An awkward, unformed 
youth 1601. 

2. Plucke the yong sucking Cubs from the she 
Beare Merch. V. 11. i. 29, 3. Like a bashful, great, 
awkward c. as you were STEELE. Comb.: + ¢.- 
drawn a., drawn (or ? sucked dry) by its cubs; 
-hunting, hunting young foxes at the beginning 
of the season, Hence Cu'bbing vòl. sb. cub- 
hunting. Cu'bbish a. Cu'bhood, the state or 
condition of a c. 

Cub (kob), sb." Chiefly dial. 1546. [prob. 
of LG. origin; cf. EFris. kiibbing, kübben in 
same sense, LG. kübbing, kübje shed or lean- 
to for cattle; cf. COVE sb.) A stall, pen, or 
shed for cattle; also, a coop or hutch. b. A 
crib for fodder. 

Cub (knob), v.) 1755. (f. CUB sb.' Cf. whelp 
vb.] To bring forth cubs (frans. and intr.). 

Cub (kob), v.* Now dial. 1621. [f. CUB sb.*] 
To coop up. 

Cuba (kiü-bü). 1837. [An island in the 
W. Indies, also called Havana.) A cigar 
made of tobacco grown in Cuba. 

Cubage (kiü-béds). 1840. [f. CUBE sb. or v. 
+ -AGE; ef. Fr. cubage.] Cubature; cubic 
content. 

Cubation (kiube'-fon). rare. 1727. (f. CUBE 
v. + -ATION.] = CUBATURE. 

Cubature (kid-batitia). 1679. [f. CUBE v. 
after quadrature; cf. (later) Fr. cubature 

(xvin). The determination of the cubic 
content of a solid. 

t Cu'bbridge head. 1622. [Origin unkn.] 
Naut. A bulkhead across the forecastle and 
the half-deck of a ship —1642. 

Cubby (k»:bi. local. 1842. [Related to 
Cus sb.*] 1. = Cubby-hole, -house 1887. 2. In 
Orkney, etc.: A straw basket. Hence c.- 
hole, -house, a snug place; also a closet. 

Cube (kizb) sb. 1551. [-(O)Fr. cube or 
L. cubus (Vitruvius) — Gr. «Bos cube.] 1. 

Geom. A solid figure contained by six equal 
Squares; a regular hexahedron. 2. Arith. and 
Alg. The third power of a quantity 1557. 3. 
attrib. ( — CUBIC a. 2), and in comb., as c.-ore 
= PHARMACOSIDERITE ; -root, that number of 
which the given number is the c.; -spar = 
ANHYDRITE. b. Occas. as in 6 feet c. = of 
cubical form, and measuring 6 ft. in each 
direction. 

Cube (kizb), v. 1588. [prob. — Fr. cuber or 
mod.L. cubare, f. cubus CUBE sb.) 1. Arith. 
and Alg. To raise to the third power. 2. 
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Mensuration. To determine the cubie con- 
tent of 1668. 

Cubeb (kig-beb) ME. [-(O)Fr. cubébe, 
tquibibe (med.L. cubeba, quibiba):- Rom. 
*cubeba — Arab. kobüba, kubüba.] The berry 
of a climbing shrub Piper cubeba or Cubeba 
officinalis, a native of Java; it resembles a 
grain of pepper, and has a pungent spicy 
flavour, and is used in medicine and cookery. 
(Usually in pl. cubebs.) Also attrib. Hence 
Cube'bene, the chief constituent of oil of 
cubebs; Cube-bic acid, a resinous acid 
obtained from cubebs; Cube'bin, a crystal- 
line substance existing in cubebs. 

Cubi- (kia-bi), bef. a vowel cub- (kiüb), 
comb. f. L. cubus CUBE, now denoting *of the 
third degree, cubic', as c.-cone, etc. 

Cubic (kiz-bik). 1551. [- (O)Fr. cubique or 
L. cubicus — Gr. xvBuós ; see CUBE, -IC.] 

A. adj. 1. Ot the form of a cube; cubical. b. 
Crystallography. = ISOMETRIC, as the c. system. 
1878. 2. Mensuration. Of three dimensions; 
Solid; esp. used to express the content of a 
cube whose edge is a given unit, as a c. foot 
1060. 3. Arith., Alg., etc. Relating to or 
involving the cube; of three dimensions, of. 
the third degree, as te. number = CUBE 
number; c. equation, an equation of the third 
degree; c. curve, à curve represented by a c. 
equation. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) Math. A cubic 
expression or equation; a cubic curve. 

Cubica (kid-bika). 1835. [Sp.] A very fine 
unglazed shalloon. 

Cubical (kiz-bikál) a. 1571. [f. CUBIO + 
-AL'; see -ICAL.] 1. Of or pertaining to a 
cube; cube-shaped. (Now more usual than 
cubic.) 1592. 2. Mensuration. = CUBIC a. 2. 
(Now less common than cubic.) 1571. 3. 
Arith., Alg., etc. = CUBIC a. 3. Obs. exc. in c. 
parabola, hyperbola, etc. Hence Curbically 
adv. Cu:bicalness (rare). 

Cubicle (kiz-bik'l. 1483. [7 L. cubiculum, 
f. cubare recline, lie in bed. See -CULE.] A 
bedchamber; in mod. use, one of a series of 
small separate sleeping chambers, as dist. 
from an undivided dormitory. So t Cubi-- 
cular sb. an attendant in a bedchamber. 
Cubi'cular a. of or belonging to a bed- 
chamber. 

|| Cubiculum (kiubi-kizljm). Pl. -a. 1832. 
[L.; see prec.] A sleeping-chamber. In 
Archzol, a burial-chamber in the Cata- 
combs ; also, a chapel or oratory attached toa 
church. var. | Cubi'culo. Twel. N. m. ii. 
56. 

Cubit (kid-bit). ME. [-L. cubitum elbow, 
etc.] +1. The forearm. b. The ulna, one of 
the two bones of the forearm. —1847. c. 
Entom. One ot the veins or ribs of an insect’s 
wing 1774. 2. An ancient measure of land 
derived from the forearm; usually about 
18-22 inches. Now Hist. ME. Also attrib. 

Cubital (kid-bital), a. ME. [-L. cubitalis, 
f. cubitus CUBIT; see -AL'.] 1. Of the length 
of a cubit. 2. Anat. Pertaining to the CUBIT 
(sense 1) 1611. 

Cubito- (kiū-bito), used as comb. f. L. cu- 
bitus, in sense 'relating to the ulna and 
— —', as c.-carpal, -digital, -radial, etc. 

Cubo- (kiü-bo), bef. a vowel sometimes cub- 
(kiūb), comb. f. Gr. xúßos die, CUBE : 

t cubo-cube [Gr. xv8óxv£os], the sixth power of 
a quantity ; so f -cu'bic; t -cubocube, the ninth 
power; -cu'neiform (Anat.), relating to the 
cuboid and cuneiform bones; also in Solid Geom., 
etc., denoting a solid which combines the forms 
ofa cube and another solid, as cubo-octahe*dron 
(cuboctahedron), a solid of fourteen faces formed by 
cutting off the corners of a cube, so as to add eight 
triangular faces corresponding to those of an 
octahedron; so cubo-octahe'dral a., cubo- 
dodecahedron, -al. 

Cuboid (kiz-boid). 1829. [7 mod.L. cu- 
boides — Gr. Kußoeðńs; see CUBO-, -0ID.] adj. 
Resembling, or approximating to the form 
of, a cube, as the c. bone of the foot, between 
the caleaneum and the fourth and fifth 
metatarsal bones. sb. Anat. Short for c. bone; 
see prec. 1839. Hence Cuboi'dal a. cuboid; 
in Anat., of or belonging to the c. bone. 

Cuca, Cucaine, etc., vars. of Coca, etc. 
fCuck, v.t ME. [- ON. (mod.Icel.) *kuka, 

Tel. to kukr excrement.) intr. To void ex- 
crement —1606. 


CUCKQUEAN 


t Cuck, v.* 1611. [Back-formation from 
next.] írans. To set in the cucking-stoo] 
—1648. 

Cucking-stool (kp-kin-stül) Hist, ME, 
If. Cuck v.* + Sro0L.] A chair (sometimes in 
the form of a close-stool), formerly in use for 
scolds, disorderly women, fraudulent trades- 
people, etc., in which the offender was 
fastened and exposed to the jeers of the 
bystanders, or conveyed to a pond or river 
a TANE 

e€. shall. .be placed in a certain 
correction called the trebucket, castigator oe 
cucking stool. .now it is frequently corrupted inta 
ducking stool BLACKSTONE. 

Cuckold (ko-kold), sb. (ME. cukeweld, 
cokewold (3 syllables) — AFr. *cucuald, var. of 
OFr. cucuault (xv), f. cucu Cuckoo + pejora» 
tive suffix -ald, -aud, -aull.] 1. The husband 
of an unfaithful wife. derisory. Also attrib, 
2. The American cow-bird, Molothrus ater, 
3. Short for Cuckold-fish. 

Comb.: t c.-fish, a fish with horn-like projec- 
tions, prob. the cow-fish (Ostracion quadricome); 
-maker; -knot, neck, a knot or loop made in 
a rope by crossing it over itself and binding it 
together with a cord at the point of crossing, 
Hence Cu'ckold v. to make a c. of; said of a. 
paramour, and of a wife. + Cu'ckoldize v, trans, 
to make a c. (rare). t Cu'ckoldly a. having the 
qualities of a c.; often a mere term of abuse. 
Cu'ckoldom, the state or position of a c; 
cuckoldry, Cu'ckoldry, the making a c. of à 
husband; tthe position of a c. Cu'ckoldy a. arch. 
= cuckoldly. 

Cuckoo (kukū), sb ME. [-OFr. cucu 
(mod. coucou), of imit. origin; cf. L. cuculus, 
Gr. Kékxvg. Superseded OE. géac (see Gowx).] 
1. A bird, Cuculus canorus, well known by 
the call of the male during mating time. It is 
a migratory bird, and does not hatch its own 
offspring, but deposits its eggs in the nests 
of other birds. b. The family name of the 
Cuculide, including various genera and 
species 1797. 2. The note of the bird, or an 
imitation of it ME. 3. = Fool, ‘gowk’ 1596. 
4. (Usu. in pl.) A local name of several spring 
flowers 1878. 5. A species of fish; also called 
c.-fish, -wrasse, etc. (local) 1848. 6. attrib, Of. 
or pertaining to the cuckoo; resembling the 
cuckoo and its uniformly repeated call 1650, 
1. The merry Cuckow, messenger of Spring 
SPENSER. 2. Cuckow, Cuckow: O word of feare 
LLL. V. ii. 911. 3. The c. I travel with. .he also 
has his uses Scorr. 6. The c. note, .of ‘the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill’ 1831. 
Comb.: c.-bee, a genus of bees which deposit 
their eggs in the nests of other bees; c.('s) bread, 
the Wood-sorrel; also the Lady's Smock; -dove, 
a genus of doves of the East Indies and Australia ; 
-fish : see sense 5; also the boar-fish ; c.('s) fool, 
maid(en, mate, the Wryneck, which arrives with 
the c.; -orchis, Orchis mascula; -point — 
CUCKOO-PINT; -ray, a fish, a species of ray; 
-Wrasse: see sense 5. i 
Cuckoo (ku-ka), v. 1620. [f. prec.] 1, intr. 
To utter the call of the cuckoo. 2. trans. To 
repeat incessantly 1648. 

Cuckoo-bud. 1588. A name of some plant; 
in Shaks., the buttercup, marsh-marigold, 
or cowslip. 

Cu'ckoo-flow:er. 1578, A name of various 
Spring wild flowers; as the Lady's Smock 
(Cardamine pratensis), the Ragged Robin, 
ete. 
Cu'ckoo-fly. 1868. A name of species 
of hymenopterous insects belonging to the 
Ichneumonide and Chrysidida, which deposit 
their eggs in the larvee or nests of other 
insects. 
Cuckoo-pint (ku-kupi:nt). 1551. [Short f. 
next.] The wild Arum, A. maculatum. 

f Cu'ckoo-pi:ntle. 1450. [See FIN 
From the form of the spadix.] = prec. —1682, 
Cuckoo’s meat, cuckoo-meat. 1n 
Wood-sorrel, Ozalis acetosella; also calle 
gowk's-meat. be 

Cu'ckoo-spi:t. 1592. [f. SPIT sb.*, Ve 
oration.] 1. A frothy secretion exuded Eu 
Frog-hopper and other insects, in MET 
their larve lie enveloped on the leaves, al) 
etc. of plants. 2. The Lady’s Smock (loc 
1876. 2. 
Cu'ckoo-spi:ttle. 1646. = prec. bur id 
+ Cu'ckquean, sb. 1562. [f. stem of e 
+ QuEAN.] A female cuckold —1652. 

+ Cu'ckquean v. to make a c. of. 


cuckK-STO OL 
t Cuck-stool. ME. var. of CUCKING-STOOL 


MM form, a: rore. (t. L. cueuhus + 
<FORM.) Cuckoo-like in form or structure. 
Cu'culine, a. [f. as prec. + -INE*.] Per- 
taining OT related to the cuckoo. 
Cucullate (kiü-kol?t, kiukv'lët), a. 1794. 
-]ate L. cucullatus, 1. cucullus hood; see 
-Amp*] Hooded; shaped like a hood or cowl, 
So Cu'cullated ppl. a. (in same sense). 
$Cucu'lle. ME. [— Fr. cuculle or its source 
p.cucullus.] A hood or cow! of a monk —1677. 
Guculliform (ciuko-lifózm), a. 1835. [f. as 
prec.  -FORM.] Cowl-shaped, hood-shaped. 
Cucumber  (kiükombou. [Late ME. 
eucumer (7 L.) was superseded by cucumber 
(XY), teocomber by assim. to OFr. co(u)- 
combre(mod. concombre) ~ L. cucumer, cucumis 
(er-). The pronunce. of the first syll. has been 
inf. by the sp.; the development cowcumber 
(xvi) is still preserved in illiterate speech.) 
1. A creeping plant, Cucumis sativus (N.O. 
Cucurbitacex), Yong cultivated for its fruit. 2. 
The fruit of this plant, commonly eaten as à 
salad, or pickled when young (see GHERKIN) 
ME. 3. Applied to other plants allied to or 
resombling the common cucumber: as 
Bitter C., the Colocynth, Citrullus colocyn- 
this; Indian C. = c.-root (see below); One- 
seeded, single-seeded, or Star C.,thegenus 
Sicyos; Serpent or Snake C., Trichosanthes 
colubrina and T. anguina, also Cucumis 
flexuosus (from the appearance of the fruit); 
Spirting or Squirting C., Ecbalium agreste 
(formerly called Momordica elaterium), the 
fruit of which when ripe separates from the 
stalk, and expels the seeds and pulp with 
i Also Uae 
. The coweumber loveth water 1584. 2. Phr. 
Cool (teold) as a c.: perfectly oera 
showing no excitement. Comb.: c.-root, (a) the 
root of the c.; (b) the plant Medeola virginica 
(N.O. Trilliaceæ), from the taste of its rhizomes ; 
tree, (a) Magnolia acuminata and other American 
species, the fruits of which resemble small cucum- 
bers; (b) Averrhoa bilimbi, an East Indian tree 
with an acid fruit resembling a small c. 
fl Cu'cupha. 1656. [med.L.; a deriv. or 
reduplicated form of cufa, cufia Corr.) A cap 
with spices quilted in it, worn for certain 
nervous disorders in the head —1665, 
fCucurbit' (kiuko-abit). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
cucurbite =L. cucurbita gourd, cupping- 
glass (whence sense 2).] 1. A vessel or retort, 
originally gourd-shaped; forming the lower 
n of an alombic —1823. 2. A cupping-glass 
Cucurbit*, 1866. [- L. cucurbita 
cucurbitaceous mala a pee BOR Ste 
Maucurbitaceous (kiukD:ibitéi-fos), a. 1853. 
Ld Cucurbitaceæ, t. cucurbita gourd; 
5 -Ackous.] Bot. Belonging to tho N.O. 
Sn compra trailing or climbing 
GE E 
Cucumber, ae fruits, as the Gourd, 
‘ucurbital (kiu ital), a. [f. L. cucur- 
iau de -AL.] Bot. Epithet of Lind- 
nee _jaciading the Cucurbitaceæ 
qucurbitine (kiuki-rbitoin, -in), a. 1843. 
a EDan ate 1.) Gourd-like : applied to 
Wepment di rom the resemblance of each 
t Cueurbiti ERAS ofa gourd. var. (erron.) 
| Cueuy, cucuyo (kukū. 
4, kukü-yo) Also 
Tho y seuculloy 1591. [Sp. cucuyo - Haitian.) 
ticus): st Indian firefly (Pyrophorus nocti- 
G 
ines (kd), sb. (OE. cudu, earlier cwudu, 
OHG uth, is chewed, mastic, corresp. to 
1. The je RUN glue (G. kitt cement, putty).] 
Back into iy hic] a ruminating animal brings 
and chews at janie from its first stomach, 
F fien tok, isure. 2. Any substance used 
a dial eep in the mouth and chew. Now 
AER of QUID sb.* OE. 
ont past to roma : to recall and reflect 
a n 
ps Bear (kp. bé). 1700. [f. var. Cud- 
Gordons wh hristian name of Dr. Cuthbert 
Conoy”) 1 A patented the powder. Cf. 
for dyeing, . A purple or violet powder, used 
lichens, Sorta from various species of 
lichen Lecano vA PE ed bass 1771. 2. The 
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Cudden (kv-d'n) 1673. t1. A born fool 
Ein 2. local. The coal-fish [Gael. cudainn] 
1836. 

The slavering c., propped upon his staff DRY- 


DEN. 

Cuddle (k»r-d', v. 1520. [perh. f. dial. 
CovrH 5 + -LE; cf. fondle (f. fond). But cf. 
Cun v. dial. var. of COLL v.'] 1. trans. 
To hug affectionately, to fondle; also absol. 
2. intr. To lie close and snug 1711; to curl 
oneself up in going to sleep 1822. Also fig. 

2. She [a partridge] cuddles low behind the brake 
M. Prior. Cu'ddle sb. Cu'ddlesome, Cuddly 


adjs. 

Cuddy', cudeigh. 1450. [Corruption of 
Irish cuid oidhche, lit. ‘evening portion'.] 
Trel. and Scotl. 1. orig. A supper and night's 
entertainment due to the lord from his 
tenant (Hist.). 2. Hence, a rent or present in 
lieu of this; a douceur, a bribe (Hist.) 15... 

Cuddy? (kv-di). 1660. (prob. — early mod. 
pu. kajute, kaiuyte (now kajuit, whence Fr. 
cajute) -(O)Fr. cahule shanty, of unkn. origin. ] 
1. Naut. A room or cabin in a large ship abaft 
and under the round-house. 2. À small room, 
closet, or cupboard 1793. Also attrib. 

Cuddy® (kv-di). Chiefly Sc. 1714. [perh. 
a use of Cuddy (xvi), pet form of Cuthbert 
(ct. CUDBEAR); cf. dicky, neddy.] 1. donkey. 
Also fig. 2. = OUDDEN 2. 1775. 3. local. 
The hedge-sparrow; also the moor-hen 1802. 
4. Mech. A lever mounted on à tripod for 
lifting stones, etc. 1852. 

Cudgel (kp-dgél), sb. (OB. cyégel, of unkn. 
origin; for the phonetic development cf. 
Brvsm.] A short thick stick used as a 
weapon; a club. b. in pl. = CUDGEL-PLAY 
1630. Also fig. 

"This deponent had a lytell cogell 1566. Phr. To 
take up the cudgels (fig.): to engage in a vigorous 
contest or debate (for, in behalf of, etc.). t To 
cross the cudgels (fig.): to forbear the contest. 
Comb.: c. -play, the art of combat with cudgels ; a 
contest with cudgels; hence -pla:yer, -play:ing. 

Cu-dgel, v. 1596. (f. prec.] 1. To beat with 
a cudgel. 2. intr. To play cudgels for 1840. 

1. fig. Cudgell thy brains no more about it Hamil. 
v.i. 63. Hence Cu'dgelled ppl. a. Cu'dgeller. 

+ Cuds. 1599. = Cops 1711. 

Cudweed (k»dwid) 1548. (f. Cup sb.: 
the plant being administered to cattle that 
had lost their cud.) The genus Gnaphalium of 
composite plants, having chaffy scales sur- 
rounding the flower-heads : originally proper 
to G. sylvaticum; extended to alied or 
similar plants. 

t Cudwort. 1548. = prec. 1725. 

Cue (kid), s.' ME. 1. The name of the 
letter Q, q.v. 1755. 12. The sum of half 
a farthing, formerly denoted in College ac- 
counts by the letter q (orig. for quadrans); 
hence transf. a small quantity of bread, or of 
beer —1831. 

2. Hast thou worn Gowns in the university, .ate 
cues, drunk cees ? 1605, 

Cue (kia), sb.* 1553. [XVI (g, qu, quew, kew, 

cue). Of unkn. origin; the supposition that. it 
is a use of Fr. queue tail, is not based on 
evidence.] 1. Theatr. The concluding word 
or words of a speech in a play, serving as & 
signal to another actor to enter, or begin his 
speech. b. Mus. A few notes of some other 
part immediately preceding his own, printed 
as a guide to a singer or player to come in 
at the right time after a long rest 1880. 2. fig. 
A sign or intimation when to speak or act; 
a hint 1565. 3. The part assigned one to play; 
the proper course to take 1581. 4. Humour, 
frame of mind, etc. (proper to any action) 
1565. 
1. Curst be thy stones for thus deceiuing mee. . 
Deceiuing me is Thisbies c.; she is to enter Mids. 
W. v.i. 186. 3. Pat: he comes. my C. is villanous 
Mélancholly Lear 1. ii. 147. Hence Cue v.! trans. 
(a) to give a cue to as in ‘performing a play; to 
prompt; (b) Mus. to insert notes as a cue; usu. 
with tn. 

Cue (kit), sb.* 1731. [var. of QUEUE.) 1. 
= QUEUE sb. 2. 2. The straight tapering rod 
with which the balls are struck in billiards 
1749. Cue v.? trans. to form into a c.; to 
furnish with a c. Cue'ist, a billiard-player. 
Cue'less a. without à pigtail. 

Cue-owl. 1855. [- It. chiù, cit, from the 
sound of its cry.) The Scops-owl (Scops giu). 

The Cue-owls speak the name we call them by 
BROWNING. 


CUIT 


tll Cuerpo. 1625. [Sp.:-L. corpus.) Only 
in in c. : without the cloak, so as to show the 
shape of the body; also fig. 1748. 

Boy: my Cloake and Rapier; it fits not a Gentle- 
man of my ranck to walk the streets in Querpo 
FLETCHER. - 

Cuff (kvf), sb.* [Of unkn. origin.] tl. A 
mitten or glove -1467. 2. An ornamental part 
at the bottom of a sleeve, as a fold of the 
sleeve itself turned back, a band of linen, 
lace, etc., sewed on, or the like; also, the 
corresponding part of a shirt-sleeve, or & 
separate band of linen, etc., worn round the 
wrist and under the sleeve 1522. 3. A HAND- 
CUFF 1663. 

2. She laid her hand upon the ¢. of my coat 
STERNE. 

Cuff (kvf), sb.? 1570. [f. Curr v.*] A blow; 
esp. à blow with the open hand. 

This mad-brain'd bridegroome tooke him suche 
a cuffe, That downe fell Priest and booke Tam. 
‘Shr. 111. ii. 105. Phr. At cuffs: at blows, fighting. 

Cuff, sb.? 1740. Var. (orig. Sc.) of SOUFF, 
Sorvrr, in C. of the neck. 

Cuff (kvf), v.' 1530. [perh. imit. of the 
sound; cf. G. slang kuffen thrash, Sw. kuffa 
irans. To strike with the 
2. absol. or intr. 


1. Prieste..] meane..to cuffe you soundly 
1 Hen. VI, 1. iii, 48. Their op 
and tallons rend; Cuffe witi 
SANDYS. Hence Cu‘ffer, a boxer; tthe fist (joc.). 

Cuff (knf), v.* rare. 1693. 
To put cuffs on; to handcuff. 

Cuffin (kv-fin. Thieves’ cant. 1567. [Also 
cuff (xvir-xvin); cf. CHUFF 8b."]. = CovE sb.* 

Cufic (kiz-fük), a. Also Cuphic, Kufic. 
1706. [f. Kafa, a city in Irak founded in 
638 A.D. + -Ic.] Of or pertaining to Cufa; 
applied to a variety of Arabic writing. 

| Gui bono (koi bó"no) 1004. A Latin 
phrase, meaning ‘To whom for a benefit’, i.e. 
‘Who profits by it?’ erron. taken in English 
to mean ‘To what good purpose’; hence, 
occas. subst. Practical utility as a principle. 
As adj. or attrib. Relating to the question cut 
bono? ; occas. = utilitarian. 

Cuinage, cuynage, obs. ff. COINAGE. As 
applied to tin it means the official stamping 
of the blocks. 

Cuirass (kwires, kiurees), sb. 1464. [Late 
ME. quyras, curas, curace ~ OFr. cuirace 
(xin), later teuras, t-ace (mod. cuirasse), for 
*coirace — Rom. *coriacea (subst. use of fem. 
of L. coriaceus, f. corium leather : see -ACEOUS), 
infl. by cuir.] 1. A piece of armour for the 
body (originally of leather); spec. a piece 
reaching down to the waist, and consisting of 
a breast-plate and a back-plate, buckled or 
otherwise fastened together. (The breast- 
plate alone was sometimes called a cuirass, 
and the two pieces (a pair of) cuirasses.) Also 
transf. 2. fig. and transf, The buckler of an 
animal; the armour-plating of & ship, ete. 
1803. 

1. The Man at Armes..with his cuyrasses of 
proofe 1598. transf. A dark brown [dress] with 
a c. of gold lace 1883. var. t Curats, cuirats, 
curat, etc, Hence Cuira'ss v, to cover with, or as 
with ac, Cuira'ssed ppl. a. furnished with a c.; 
of ships, ete. : armour-plated. 

Cuirassier (kwirásia, kiü*-). 1025. [~ Fr. 
cuirassier; see preo., IER] A horse soldier 
wearing à cuirass. 

j Cuir-bouilli. ME. (Fr. (kwir buyi) lit. 
‘boiled leather'.] Leather boiled or soaked in 
hot water, and, when soft, moulded or pressed 
into any required form, which it retains on 
becoming dry and hard. 

Cuirie, var. of quiry, obs. aphet. f. EQUERRY, 
royal stables, stud. 

\ Cuisine (kwiztn). 1786. [Fr. + L. coquina, 
cocina, f. coquere to cook. ] Kitchen; culinary 
department; manner or style of cooking. 
Hence Cuisi'nier [Fr.] a (French) cook. 

Cuisse, cuish (kwis, kwif. ME. [pl 
cus(c)hes, cushies, cuisses, later forms of ME. 
cussues, QUYSSEWES (xv) - OFT. cuisseaux, pl. 
of cuissel :— late L. corale, f. coxa hip.) pl. 
‘Armour for protecting the front part of the 
thigh; in sing. a thigh-piece. 

+ Cuit, cute. 1460. [- Fr. cuit (— L. coctus), 
pa. pple. of cuire :- L. coquere cook, boil.] 
Orig. adj. in wine cuit, subseq. used absol. : 
New wine boiled down and sweetened —1756. 


CUITTLE 


Cuittle (kit) v. trans. Sc. 1565. [Origin 
unkn.] 1. To wheedle, coax. 2. To tickle. 
(? for kittle.) 1790. 

|| Cul (kü, often kül). (Fr. = bottom, anus 
i= L. culus.] 

li Cul-de-four (kü-d'für, often kül də fir). 
Pl. culs-de-four. 1727. [Fr.] Archit. ‘A low 
vault spherically formed on a circular or oval 
plan’ (Gwilt). 
|| Cul-de-lampe (kü-d'làüp, often kül do 
lanp). Pl. Suis: de mpe. 1727. [Fr.] 1. 
Archit. An ornamental support of inverted 
conical form; a pendant of the same form. 
2. Printing. An ornament used to fill up a 
blank space in a page, as at the end of a 
chapter. 

Ij Cul-de-sac (kü-d'sak, often kül do sæk). 
Pl. culs-de-sac. 1738. [Fr.] 1. Anat. A 
vessel, tube, sac, eto., open only at one end; 
the closed end of such a vessel, etc. 2. A 
passage closed at one end, a blind alley; a. 
Place having no outlet except by the en- 
trance; in Milit. use, said of the position of an 
army hemmed in on all sides except behind 
1819. Also fig. 

-cula ; see -CULUS. 

Culbut, v. rare. 1693. [- Fr. culbuter; see 
Cur, Burr v."] To overturn backwards; to 
drive back in disorder. 

Culch, cultch (k»ltf). 1667. (Origin unkn.] 
Rubbish, refuse; spec. the mass of hard 
material of which an oyster-bed is formed 
(local). 

Culdee (ko-di). [- med.L. Culdeus (Hector 
Boeoe, 1520) alt. (after L. cultor Dei wor- 
shipper of God) of Kel(e)deus — Olr. céle dé 
(Ir. ceilede) anchorite, lit. associate or servant 
of God (dé, gen. of dia) God.) 

A. sb. A member of an ancient Scoto-Irish 
religious order, found from the eighth century 
onwards. (Orig. a name given to solitary 
recluses.) ME. 

The Culdees thus united in themselves the dis- 
tinction of monks and of secular clergy PINKER- 
TON. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to the Culdees 1880. 
So Culdean a. 

-cule, suffix, corresp. to Fr. -cule-L. 
zculus, -cula, -culum dim. suffix; seo -CULUS. 
In English, both Fr. endings -cle and -cule are 
found, and the L. endings -culus, -culum are 
sometimes retained. 

Culerage ; see CULRAGE. 

Culet'. 1550. [- OFr. cueillete — med.L. 
collecta sum collected.) A sum collected from 
a number of persons chargeable; an assess- 
ment. Hist. 

Culet? (kizlét) 1078. [- Fr. culet, dim. of 
cul; see CUL, -ET.] 1. The horizontal face 
forming the bottom of a diamond when cut 
as a brilliant. 2. A piece of armour for pro- 
tecting the hinder part of the body below the 
waist 1834. 

|| Culex (kiu-leks). 1483. [L.; = gnat.] A 
gnat; in Entom. the genus containing gnats 
and mosquitoes. 
| Culgee (kolgi:). Anglo-Ind. 1088. [- 
Urdu kalgt a jewelled plume surmounting the 
sirpes or aigrette.] t 1. A rich figured silk, 
worn as a turban, or otherwise —17... 2. A 
jewelled plume surmounting the aigrette 
upon the turban 1715. 

Culinary (kizlinári) æ. 1038. [~ L. culi- 
narius, f. culina kitchen; see -ARY'.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to a kitchen; kitchen-. 2. Of or 
pertaining to cookery 1651; of vegetables: 
Fit for cooking 1796. 

1. A very c. goddess 1856. 2. The palate unde- 
praved By c. arts COWPER. C. roots and plants 
MonsE. Hence Cu-linarily adv. (rare). 

Cull, sb. dial. 1490. [Origin unkn.] A fish, 
the Miller's Thumb. 


Cull, sb.* slang. 1698. [perh. abbr. of 
Cunuy.] = CULLY. 
Cull (kvl), sb.* 1618. [f. CULL v.'] ți. 


The act or product of culling. 2. Farming. An 
animal drafted from the flock as being 
inferior or too old for breeding. (Usu. in pl.) 
1791. 3. U.S. (pl.) Any refuse stuff, as timber, 
etc. 1873. 

Cull (kvl), v.' ME. [- OFr. coillier, etc., 
(also mod.) cueillir, repr. L. colligere (see 
CorrEcr), Rom. *colgere.] 1.trans. To choose; 
to select. 2. To gather, pick, pluck (flowers, 
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etc.) 1634. 3, transf. To subject to the process 
of selection 1713. 

1. Words aptly culled, and meanings well exprest 
CRABBE. 2. The Sirens three Culling their potent 
herbs MILT. Comus 255. Hence Culled ppl. a. 
chosen; plucked; spec. of sheep: Draught (cf. 
CULL sb.* 2), Culler, one who culls. Cu-lling 
vbl. sb. the action of culling; coner. a selection; pl. 
portions drafted out. 

Cull, v.* Now dial. 1564. [var. of COLL v.!] 
To hug. 

Gullender ; see COLANDER. 

Cullet (k»-lét). 1817. [var. COLLET'.] Glass- 
blowing. Broken or refuse glass for remelting. 

t Cu'llible, a. 1822. (Cf. CULL sb.*, CULLY 
v. No verb cull is recorded.] Easily made a 
cull of; gullible. Hence t Cullibi-lity, gulli- 
bility. 

Cullion (k»lyon). ME. [-OFr. 
(mod. couillon):- Rom. *coleone, f. L. 
coleus, culleus bag, testicle — Gr. 
Sheath.] f1. A testicle —1737. 12. A 
despicable fellow; a rascal —1843. 3. pl. A 
name of plants of the genus Orchis, from the 
form of the tubers 1611. Hence t Cu'llionly 
a, like a c.; rascally, despicable. 

Cullis (k»-lis), sb. Now rare. ME. [- OFr. 
coléiz (mod. coulis), subst. use of adj. :- Rom. 
*colaticius, f. colare strain, flow, whence Fr. 
couler.] A strong broth of meat, fowl, eto., 
boiled and strained. Also ttransf. and fig. 

Use for a c., a leg of veal and a ham MRS. GLASSE, 

Cullis (ko-lis), sb.* 1838. [- Fr. coulisse, 
subst. use of fem. of coulis; see prec.] Archit. 
A gutter, groove, or channel. 

Cullisance, -sen, -son, -zan, obs. corrup- 
tions of COGNIZANCE, a badge, etc. 

Cully (kvli), sb. slang. 1664. [Origin unkn.] 
1. One who is cheated or imposed upon; & 
dupe, gull; a simpleton. 2. A man; à mate 
1676. 

1. The whimper of a cheated c. SWINBURNE. 
Hence f Cully v. to make a fool of, cheat, take in. 
+ Curllyism, the condition of a c 


Culm! (kvlm). ME. (repr. earlier in colmie 
(xm), culmy (xiv) sooty, now Se. coomy; of 
unkn. origin, but presumably based on col 
CoAr.] 1. Soot, smut. Now Se. 2. Coal-dust, 
slack 1603; spec. the slack of anthracite coal, 
from the Welsh collieries 1736; hence — an- 
thracite, or the slaty glance coal, one of its 
varieties 1742. 3. Geol. (= Culm measures or 
series.) A name given by some geologists to a 
series of shales, sandstones, etc., containing, 
in places, beds of impure anthracite, which 
represent the Carboniferous series in North 
Devon. It includes the calp of Ireland. 1836. 

Culm? (kolm). 1657. [= L. culmus stalk.] 
Bot. The stem of a plant; esp. the jointed stalk 
of grasses. Hence Culm v. intr. to form a c. 

f Culm®*. rare. 1587. [Short for CULMEN.] 
The summit, culminating point —1821. 

|| Culmen (kp-lmen). 1647. [L., contr. f. 
columen top, etc.] t 1. gen. The top or sum- 
mit; fig. the culminating point —18560. 2. 
Ornith. The upper ridge of a bird's bill 1833. 
3. Anat. “The superior vermiform process of 
the cerebellum’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Culmiferous (kylmi-féras), a.' 1837. [f. 
CULM' + -FEROUS.] Geol. Containing or pro- 
ducing culm. 

Culmi‘ferous, a.* 1704. [f. L. culmus 
CULM* + -FEROUS.] Bot. Of grasses : Having 
a jointed stalk. 

Curlminal, a. rare. 1889. [f. L. culmen, 
-min- summit + -AL'.] Of or pertaining to 
the summit; apical. 

Culminant (ko-Iminant), a. 1605. [-cul- 
minant-, pres. ppl. stem of late L. culminare; 
see next, -ANT!.] 1. Of a heavenly body : That 
has reached its greatest altitude, that is on 
the meridian ; hence fig. at its greatest height. 
2. Forming the highest point, topmost 1849. 

Culminate (k»-lmineit) v. 1647. [7 cul- 
minat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. culminare 
exalt, extol, f. culmen, -min- summit; see 
-ATE*.] 1. intr. Astron. Of a heavenly body: 
To reach its greatest altitude, to be on the 
meridian 1647. Hence fig. 2. gen. To reach 
its highest point; to rise to an apex. Const. 
in. 1665. 3. trans. To bring (a thing) to its 
highest point; to crown (rare) 1659. 

1. All Sun-shine, as when his Beams at Noon C. 
from th’ Æquator MILT. P.L. nr. 617. fig. Thus 
D'Aiguillon rose again and culminated CARLYLE. 


CULTIVABLE 


Zithe, mountain system culminates in Ararat 

Cu'Iminate, a. 1864. [- late L. culminatus, 
pa. pple. of culminare; see prec, -ATR!] 
‘Growing upwards, as distinguished from a 
lateral growth; applied to the growth of 
corals’ (Dana). 

Culmination (kvlminé'-jon). 1033, it. 
CULMINATE v. + -ION. Cf. Fr. culmination.] 
1. The attainment by a heavenly body of ita 
greatest altitude; the act of reaching the 
meridian. 2. fig. The attainment of the 
highest point; concr. thatin which anything 
culminates 1657. 

Culmy. ME. [f. Cun! + -y1) ti 
Begrimed with soot. (ME. only.) 2. Of the 
nature of culm, as c. beds, etc. 

|| Culot (külo). 1683. [Fr., dim. of cul; see 
CUL, -oT?.] A little cup of sheet-iron inserted 
into the base of the Minié and other pro- 
jectiles, so as to be driven into and enlarge 
the diameter of the ball when fired, 

Culottic (kiulo-tik) a. [f. Fr. culotte 
breeches + -10.] Wearing breeches, respect- 
able; opp. to sansculottic. CARLYLE. So 
Culo'ttism. 

T Culp(e. [ME. cope, coupe, later coulpe 
- OFr. cope, coupe (also mod.) coulpe -= L, 
culpa fault.] Guilt, sin, fault, blame —1001. 

Culpable (k»-lpàb'l, a. (sb.) [ME. coupable 
= (O)Fr. coupable : lpabilis, f. culpare, 
f. culpa blame; see -ABLE.] 1. Guilty, crimi- 
nal; deserving punishment. ? Obs. 2. Blame- 
worthy 1613. + 3. sb. A culprit 1724. 

1. Phr. C. of (punishment, death, etc.) : deserving, 
liable to. 2. What circumstances make an action. 
laudable or c. HOBBES. Hence Culpability, 
Cu'Ipableness, c. quality. Cu'lpably adv. 

Culpatory, a. rare. 1762. [f. culpat-, 
pa. ppl stem of L. culpare (see prec.) + 
-ORY'.] Tending to or expressing blame. 

+ Cu'pon, sb. ME. [~ OFr. colpon, eto. 
(mod. coupon), f. colper (mod. couper) cut. 
Cf. CovPON.] A piece cut off; a portion, strip, 
slice, bit, shred —1825. Hence t Cu'lpon v. 
to cut up; to ornament with strips of & 
different-coloured material. 

Culpose (kolpó"s), a. 1832. [f. L. culpa + 
-OSE!', after dolose.] Rom. Law. Characterized 
by culpa or (criminal) negligence. 

Culprit (k»'Iprit). 1678. [According to legal 
tradition, compounded of cul, short for AFr. 
culpable guilty, and pri(s)t (= OFr, presl, 
Fr. prét) ready ; it is supposed that, when the 
prisoner had pleaded Not Guilty, the Clerk 
of the Crown replied with 'Culpable; prest 
daverrer notre bille', i.e. ‘Guilty: ready to 
aver our indictment’, and that this was 
noted in the form cul. prist, which was later 
mistaken for a formula addressed to the 
accused.] 1. Law. Used only in the formula. 
*Culprit, How will you be tried?" formerly 
said to a prisoner indicted for high treason or 
felony, on his pleading ‘Not guilty’. 2. Hence 
assumed to mean, Prisoner at the bar; the 
accused 1700. 3. An offender [as if f. L. 
culpa) 1769. 

Bathe is in the condition of a c. : the public 
are his judges M. Prior. 3. The fled Hungarian, 
Who seems the c. BYRON. " 

f Culrage, culerage. ME. [- OFr. cul 
rage, (also mod.) curage, f. cul anus + rage 
rage, rabies.) The plant Water-pepper 
(Polygonum hydropiper) 1611. L 

Cult (kvlt), sb. 1017. [- Fr. culte m. le 
cultus worship, f. colere inhabit, cultiva ud 
protect, honour with worship.) tf 1. Wor 
ship —1683. 2, A particular form of religious 
worship ; esp. in reference to its external rii A 
and ceremonies 1679. 3. transf. Devotion ma 
particular person or thing, now esp. a8 pai 
by a body of professed adherents 1711. anny 

2. The c. of Aphrodite MAHAFFY. 3. The de 
of the Wordsworth c. 1889. 

Cultch, var. of CULCH. 

Culter, obs. and dial. f. COULTER. $ 

Cultism (kv-ltiz'm). 1887. [-Sp. cullieme 
i. culto polished (iL. cultus).] A kind m 
affected elegance of style which DIY B 
Spanish literature in 16-17th c.; also g Mie 
Géngorism after the poet Góngora. So Cu 
ist, a writer affecting c. Or. 

Cultivable (kv-ltivăb’l), a. 1682. [-( rt 
cultivable, f. cultiver CULTIVATE; see nex 
-ABLE.] Capable of being cultivated. 


CULTIVATE 


vate ko ltive't), v. 1620. [~ cultivat-, 
T ses of med.L. cullivare (cf. (O)Fr. 
cultiver), T- med.L. cultivus in cultiva terra 
arable land (cf. OFr. terres cultives), f. cult-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. colere cultivate; see CULT, 
“IVE, -ATE*.] 1. trans. To bestow Jabour and 
attention upon (land) in order to the raising 
of crops; to till. 2. To produce or raise by 
tillage. Also transf. 1697. 3. fig. To improve 
thd develop by education and training; to 
refine 1681. 4 To promote the growth of; 
to foster 1662. 5. To devote one’s attention 
to, practise, cherish 1749. ^ 
T. A Country. .miserably cultivated DE FOE. 
2. To c. pot-herbs DRYDEN. 3. To c. the wild 


licentious savage ADDISON. 4. To c. the Sciences 
inward religion 


EvEDYN, friendship MILT., 

BUTER, 5. To c. bluntness 1863, [a man's] 

acquaintance BOSWELL. Phr. To c. a person 

(elit to court his acquaintance. Hence 
2 stable a. cultivable, 

Cultivation (kolti fon). 1700. [- Fr. 

cultivation, f. culliver; see prec., -ATION.] 1. 

The tilling of land; husbandry 1725, 2. The 


improvement of a plant by labour and care; 
the raising of (a crop) by tillage. Also transf. 
1719. 3. fig. The devoting of attention or 
study to the development of, or to progress 
jn 1700. 4. The condition of being cultivated ; 
culture, refinement 1716. 

3. Use and c. of reason SOUTH. 4. Increased 
cultivation. . produces. . fastidiousness 1869. 

Cultivator (kn-ltive'toi) 1665. [f. CULTI- 
ATE + -oR 2, prob. after Fr. cullivateur.] 
1, One who cultivates (lit. and fig.) 2. An 
agricultural implement for loosening the 
ground, and uprooting weeds between the 
drills of crops 1759. 

+Cu'ltive, v. 1483. [-(O)Fr. cultiver; 
seo CULTIVATE v.] = CULTIVATE —1035. 

Cultrate (kp-ltrét), a. 1856. [- L. cultratus, 
i. culter knife; see -ATE*.] Formed like a 
knife or coulter ; sharp-edged. So Cu'Itrated 
ppl. a, Cu'ltriform a. 

Culturable (kp-ltiüráb'l, a. 1796. [f. CUL- 
TURE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of culture or 
cultivation; cultivable. (lit. and fig.) 

Cultural (k»-ltiürál) a. 1808. [f. L. cultura 
tillage ---AL'.] Relating to culture. Hence 
Culturally adv. 

Culture (ko-ltitia), sb. ME. [= Fr. culture 
or its source L. cultura, f. cult-; see CULTI- 
VATE, -URE.] f 1. Worship 1483. 2. = CULTIVA- 
TION 1. ME. 3. — CULTIVATION 2. 1626; spec. 
the artificial development of microscopic 
organisms, esp. bacteria, in prepared media; 
concr. the product of such culture 1884. 4. 
fig. Improvement or refinement by education 
and training 1510. 5, absol. The training and 
refinement of mind, tastes, and manners; the 
Ps of being thus trained and refined ; 

o intellectual side of civilization 1805. 6. 
e EARN 3 (rare) 1876. 
ror he soil is clay, and difficult of c. 1806. 3. The 
fogs 1856, of silk MORSE, oysters 1862. 
cup contains. . various species of 
called] a C TAN 4. The education of Children {is 
acquainting of their mindes HOBBES. 5. C., the 
NE ing ourselves with the best that has been 
Cultu nd said in the world M. ARNOLD. Hence 

reless a. rare, uncultivated (lit. and fig.). 


Cu'lturist, one engaged 
, one i b. 
Atii an advocate ne ge n the c. of plants, fish, 


r alture (ko-ltiüi), v. Now rare. 1510. [— 

To teulturer or med.L. culturare; see prec-] 
Subject to culture, cultivate. lif. (usu. 

poet.) and fig. 

uutured (ko-tinad), ppl. a. 1743. [f. 

(Chien, ANE 2a + qug 1. lit. Cultivated. 

1 .) 2. fig. Improved by educati 
and training; refined 1777. Pu 33 


1. Our ^ 
dikaos R: a vales SHENSTONE. 2. A c. man of 


fs (knots). 1640. [L., f. pa. ppl. 
Ghee see CULT.] = CULT sb. t1, 2, 3. 
ula s-cod (ko-ltis ko: 1884. [Chinook 
chircia pert di G. B. Goode.] A 
'phiodon elo; i 
Seat North America. P C RUM. 
ali Ust -cula, -culum, a L. dim. suffix of 
Culver genders. See -cULE. 
er' (knlvoi) (OE. culfre, culufre 
$ à n 3 t, 
efre, Ae oF — *columbra, for L. columbula, 
a p columba dove, pigeon.] A dove; now 
"Thé ens of the wood-pigeon. 
luer on the bared bough Sits mourning 


SPE) 
NSER. Comb. : t c.-foot, Dove's-foot, a species 
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of wild Geranium; + -house, a dove-cote; t -tail 
= DOVETAIL; hence -tailed ppl. a. 

t Culver. rare. Used for CULVERIN 
(2 confused with prec.). Scorr Last Minstr. 


IV. XX. 

Culverin (ko-lvérin). 1489. [- (O)Fr. 
coulevrine (cf. med.L. colu-, colobrina, It. 
colubrina), f. couleuvre snake :- Rom. *colo- 
bra, for L. colubra, beside coluber snake; see 
-INE*.] orig. A kind of hand-gun; later, a 
m cannon, very long in proportion to its 

ore. 

He found the gate of Say's Court defended by 
men with culverins Scorr. He. .crouched beneath 
the carriage of a c. H. AINSWORTH. Hence Gu:l- 
yerineer, a soldier armed with, or in charge of, 


ac. 

Culverkeys. 1613. [f. CULVER: + Key.) 
1. A popular name of plants, the flowers of 
which suggest a bunch of keys, e.g. the wild 
Hyacinth, Scilla nutans, the Cowslip, ete. 2. 
"The seed-pods of the ash, ash-keys (dial.) 1790. 

1. I could. .see. .there a Girle cropping Culver- 
keys and Cowslips WALTON. 

Culvert (k:lvoat), sb. 1773. [Origin unkn.] 
A conduit or tunnelled drain of masonry con- 
veying water across beneath a canal, railway 
embankment, or road. Hence Curlvert v. to 
provide with culverts. 

CGu'lvertage. 1613. [- OFT. culverlage, f. 
culvert :- med.L. collibertus freed serf, in 
LL. fellow freedman, f. col COM- + libertus 
freedman. See -AGE.] Feudal Law. Villain- 
age; forfeiture and degradation to the posi- 
tion of a culvert or serf. 

| Cum (kom). 1589. L. prep. meaning 
‘with, together with’, used in Eng. in local 
names, as Chorlton-cum-Hardy, etc. Also in 
several L. phrases, e.g. cum grano salis (or 
cum grano), lit. ‘with a grain of salt’, i.e. with 
some reserve; and in expressions imitating 
these, as cum dividend (cum. div.) including 
the dividend announced on stock or shares 


purchased. 
Cumbent (kombént a. 1644. [repr- 
-cumbent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. -cumbere 


(only in comp., as ac-, recumbere) lie down ; see 
-ENT.] Lying down ; esp. of figures in statuary. 

Cumber (ko-mbou), sb. ME. [Either f. 
CumBER v. or aphetic f. ENCUMBER sb.) t1. 
Overthrow (ME. only). 2. Trouble, distress 
(arch.)1500. 3. That which cumbers. (lit. and 
fig.) ME. 4. "The action or quality of en- 
cumbering, or fact of being encumbered 1618. 
+ 5. Pressure of business —1849. 

2. What Gains Shall answer all this C., all these 
pains 1682. 3. A cloke is but a comber in faire 
weather Corer. Hence Cu*mberless a. without c, 

Cumber (k»-mbay) v. ME. [prob. aphetic 
f. ACCUMBER, ENCUMBER, but there are 
difficulties of chronology.] +1. trans. To 
overthrow -15... t2. To harass, distress, 
trouble —1666; tto perplex —1616. 3. To 
hamper, hinder ME. 4. To occupy obstruc- 
tively, or inconveniently ME. 5. fig. (of prec. 
senses) ME. t6. To benumb. Cf. CUMBLE v. 
—1483. 

2. Cumbred about much seruing Luke 10: 40. 3. 
The press was thik, and cummerit thaim full fast 
1470. 4. Why cumbereth it the ground Luke 13:7. 
5. Cares, that c. royal sway SCOTT. 

Comb.: c.-ground, a thing or person that use- 
Jessly occupies the ground; so + -world. — 

Hence Cu'mberer. Cu'mberment, {distress ; 
{perplexity ; hindrance; that which cumbers. 
(Now rare.) 

Cumbersome (ko:mbezsom), a. ME. If. 
prec. vb. + -SOME 1] f 1. Of places or ways: 
Presenting obstruction; difficult of passage 
-1681. 2. Full of trouble; wearisome, 0p- 
pressive. Now dial. 1535. 3. Troublesome 
from bulk or weight; unwieldy, clumsy 1594. 


Also fig. 

3. That c. Luggage of war MILT. fig. Useless and 
e. Ceremonies Hy. MORE. Cu'mbersome-ly adv., 
-ness. 

t Cu'mble. [- (O)Fr. comble, f. combler; see 
next.] Apex, culmination. HOWELL. 

Cu'mble, v. Now dial. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
combler load, etc. :- L. cumulare; see CUMU- 
Iate. The Eng. sense is app. not repr. in 
(O)Fr. Cf. ACUMBLE.] trans. To deprive of 
power; esp. to benumb with cold. Also intr. 

I| Cumbly, cumly (ka-mli) 1673. [Hind- 
kamli —Skr. kambala.] A blanket, à coarse 
woollen cloth. 


CUMULATIVE 


t Cu'mbrance. ME. [f. CUMBER v. + 
-ANCE.] The action of cumbering, harassing, 
hindering; an encumbrance —1671. 

Extol not Riches then. . The wise man's c. if not 
snare MILT. P.R. 11. 454. 

Cumbrous (ko-mbros), a. ME. [f. CUMBER 
sb.  -0Us.] tl. = CUMBERSOME 1. -1861. 
12. = CUMBERSOME 2. —1667. 3, = CUMBER- 
soME 3. ME. Also fig. 

2. A cloud of c. gnattes doe him molest SPENSER, 
3. Armour..C. of size, uncouth to sight SCOTT. 
fig. To correct the. style where it is ¢. or incorrect 
“ARNOLD. Hence Cu*mbrous-ly adv., -ness. 

Cumene (kid-min). 1803. [f. L. cuminum 
CUMIN + -ENE.] Chem. A hydrocarbon, 
CH,» found in Roman cumin oil: it is a 
colourless strongly refracting oil, allied to 
Benzene; var. Cumole. So Cumic (kid-mik) 
a. of or derived from cumin, as in Cumic acid, 
CyH,.0;, etc. Cu'midine, a base homo- 
logous with toluidine, formed by the action 
of ammonium sulphide on nitrocumene. 
Cuminic a. = cumic. Cu'myl, the acid 
organic radical, CyoH10, of Cumio acid, 
homologous with Benzoyl. 

Cumin, cummin (ky'min). ME. [~ OFr. 
cumin, comin = L. cuminum — Gr. Kúuwov, 
prob. of Semitic origin; cf. Heb. kammõn, 
Arab. kammün. Superseded OE. cymen — LJ 
An umbelliferous plant (Cummin cyminum) 
resembling fennel: cultivated for its fruit 
or seed, which is aromatic and carminative; 
also called Common, Gdrden, or Roman c. 
Also fig. (see Matt. 23:23). 

Rue, myrrh, and cummin for the Sphinx—Her 
muddy eyes to clear EMERSON. 

Black Č., aranuncylaceous plant, Nigella sativa, 
with black, acrid, and aromatic seeds ; Sweet C., 
the Anise, Pimpinella anisum; Wild C., an um- 
pelliferous plant, Lagæcia cuminoides, Comb. €.- 
splitting a. skinflint [cf. L. cuminisector]. 

Cummer, kimmer (kn:moi, kimen) Sc. 
ME. [-(O)Fr. commère :- eccl.L. commater, 
-ir-, f. com Com- + mater mother.] 1, A 
godmother; & co-mother. , A female 
intimate; à gossip 1500. 3. A woman, & 
female; applied like ‘fellow’ to a man, and 
spec. to a witch, wise-woman, midwife, etc. 
17... 
|| Gummerbund (k»:mo1bvnd). Anglo-Ind. 
1616. [- Hind. - Pers. kamar-band *loin- 
band'.] Asash orgirdle worn round the waist. 

Cummin ; see CUMIN. 

i| Cumquat (kom kw t. 1699. [Cantonese 
dial. f. kin kü ‘gold orange'.] A small orange 
(Citrus aurantium, var. Japonica), having & 
sweet rind and acid pulp; used in preserves, 


etc. 

j Cumshaw (komo). Also kum-. 1839. 
[repr. Chinese kan be grateful, hsieh thanks 
= ‘grateful thanks'.] In the Chinese ports : 
A gratuity ; a baksheesh. Hence Cuzmshaw 
v. to make a present to. 

Cumulant (kid-mitdint). 1853. [- cumu- 
lant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. cumulare; see 
next, -ANT.] Math. ‘The denominator of 
the simple algebraical fraction which ex- 
presses the value of an improper continued 
fraction’ (Sylvester). 

Cumulate (kid-milét), a. 1535. [7 L. 
cumulatus, pa. pple. of cumulare ; see next, 
-ATE*.] Formed or gathered into a heap. 

Cumulate (kiü-miuleit), v. 1534. [- cumu- 
lal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. cumulare, f. cumulus 
heap; see -ATES.] 1. trans. To gather in a 
heap; to heap up; to accumulate, 2. trans. 
To add over and above 1640. 3. To put the 
crown or summit to (arch.) 1660. 

1. Sholes of Shells. .cumulated..Heap upon 
Heap WOODWARD. Hence Cu-mulated ppl. a. 
heaped up; of clouds: Formed into cumuli. 
Cu:mulately adv. 

Cumulation (kiümiilé-fon). 1616. [— late 
L. cumulatio, f. as preo.; see -ION.T 1. The 
action of heaping up; a heap ; accumulation. 
Chiefty fig. 2. Civil Law. The joining of two 
or more actions or defences in & single pro- 
ceeding 1645. 

Cumulative (kiü-miilétiv), a. 1605. If. as 
prec. + -IVE; cf. Fr. cumulatif, -ive.) t As. 
Such as is formed by heaping on (as opp. to 
organic growth). 2. Constituted by accumu- 
lation; acquiring or increasing in force by 
successive additions, as c. argument, evidence, 
etc. 1668. 3. Sc. Law. Concurrent 1746. 4. 
That tends to accumulate. H. SPENCER. 


CUMULATO- 


1. As for knowledge which man receiveth by 
teaching, it is c., and not original BACON. 2. The 
force of character is c. EMERSON. Phr. C. vote, or 
system of voting : a system of voting in which each 
Voter has as many votes as there are places to be 
filed, and may accumulate them upon one 
candidate or distribute them as he pleases. 
Cu'mulative-ly adv., -ness. 

Cumulato- (kidmiulé'-to), comb. f. L. eu- 
Tuae. in sense ‘cumulately-’, ‘cumulate 
and —’, 

Cu:mulo-, comb. f. CUMULUS, used in nam- 
ing cloud-forms which combine the cumulus 
with other types: e.g. Cu:mulo-stra‘tus, 
-cirro-stra‘tus, etc, 

|| Cumulus (kia-mizlis). Pl. cumuli. 1659. 
IL.] 1. A heap, pile; an accumulation; the 
conical top of a heap. 2. Meteorol. A form of 
cloud, consisting of rounded masses heaped 
upon each other and resting on a nearly hori- 
zontal base 1803. 3. Anat. The Discus pro- 
ligerus (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

2. In the lower cumuli..the groups are..like 
towers or mountains RUSKIN. 

Cun, cunne, v. Obs. (or ? dial.) (OE. 
cunnian, -ode wk. vb. := WGme. *kunndjan, 
deriv. of *kunnan know; see CAN v.!] In 

OE.; To learn to know; whence a. To 
Prove, test, try. b. To study; see Con v.' 
—1088. 

Cun ; see CAN v.! and *, Con v.! and *. 

|| Cunabula (kiunæ-biùlă), sb. pl. 1789. [L. 
(neut. pl). Cf. INCUNABULA.] 1. A cradle; 
fig. the earliest abode. 2. = INCUNABULA 1840. 

Cunctation (kpnpkté-fon). 1585. [-L. 
cunctatio, t. cunctat-, pa. ppl. stem of cunctari. 
delay; see -I0N.] The action of delaying; 
tardy action. Hence Cuncta‘tious a. rare, 
prone to delay. So Cu'nctative a. (rare), 

|| Cunctator (kvnkté'tox). 1654. (L.; f. as 
prec. + -or -OR 2.] One who acts tardily, a 
delayer. Hence Cu'nctatory a. disposed to 
delay (rare). 

Cunctipotent (konkti:pótént), a. rare. 1485, 
[-late L. cunetipotens, -ent- (Prudentius), 
after omnipotens OMNIPOTENT, f. cunctus all.) 
Omnipotent. 

Cund, var. of COND v., to direct a ship. 

|| Cundurango (kondurw-ngo). Also con-. 
1871. [Peruvian, f. cundur, cuntur eagle, 
condor 4 ango vine.) A Peruvian climbing 
shrub, Gonolobus cundurango, the bark of 
which was introduced into therapeutic use in 
1871. 

Cuneal (kid-ni,al), a. Obs. 1578. [- 
med. or mod.L. cunealis, f. L. cuneus wedgo; 
see -AL.] Wedge-shaped, cuneiform. 

Cuneate (kid-ni,ét), a. 1810. [f. L, cuneus 
wedge + -ATE'. Of. caudate, etc.) Wedge- 
Shaped, as c. leaf, a leaf with a truncated 
end, tapering gradually to the stipule. So 
Curneated ppl. a., Cuneartic a. 

Cuneator (kid-ni,é'toa). [med.L. equiva- 
lent of OFr. coigneur 'coiner', f. cuneat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. cuneare coin( = OFr. 
coignier) f. cuneus die. See COIN v.] An 
official formerly in sole charge of all the dies 
used in the various English mints. 

Cuneiform (kiwni-ifgam, kiu-nij-). Also 
cuniform (kid-nifgam). 1077. [— Fr. cunéi- 

forme or mod.L. cuneiformis, f. cuneus wedge; 
See -FORM.] 

A. adj. 1. Wedge-shaped. 2. spec. Applied 
to the wedge-shaped or arrow-headed charac- 
ters of the ancient inscriptions of Persia, 
Assyria, etc.; also, to the inscriptions 1818. 
Also transf. 

1. C. bone (in Anat.) : (a) one of the bones of the 
carpus ; (b) each of three bones of the second row 
of the tarsus, called internal, middle, and external; 
(c) the sphenoid bone of the skull. 2. transf. C. 
scholars 1862, studies DEUTSCH. 

B. sb. 1. Anat. — C. bone in A. 1. 1854. 2. 
The cuneiform character 1862. 

Cuneo- (kiü-nio), comb. f. L. cuneus, used 
in Anat., as c.-sca‘phoid a., relating to the 
cuneiform and scaphoid bones, ete. 

|| Cunette (kiune-t). 1688. [- Fr. cunette — 
It. cunetta, aphetic f. lacunetta, dim. of lacuna 
lagoon, ditch, etc.] Fortif. A trench sunk in 
& ditch or moat, serving as a drain, etc. 

|| Cuniculus (kiuni-kizljs) Pl. -uli. 1670. 
[L., = rabbit, burrow.] A burrow, under- 
ground passage, or mine; in Roman Archzol. 
applied to the ancient drains of Latium and. 
Southern Etruria. Hence Cuni'cular a. of or 
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pertaining to cuniculi. Cuni-culate a., Bot. 
“traversed by a long passage, open at one end, 
as the peduncle of Tropxolum’ (Treas. Bot.). 

+ Cuni'culous a. full of holes and windings; 
also, full of rabbits, 

Cunner (k»noi. Also conner. 1602. 
[perh. = CONNER*, CONDER (sense 2)] The 
name of two fishes of the family Labride or 
Wrasses: a. The Gilt-head (Crenilabrus 
melops). b. The Blue Perch or Burgall 
(Ctenolabrus adspersus), found on the Atlantic 
coast of N. America. 

Cunning (k»-nip), sb. ME. [perh.— ON. 
kunnandi knowledge, accomplishments, f. 
kunna know; see CAN v.!] f 1. Knowledge; 
erudition —1670. + 2. Intelligence —1532. 3. 
Knowledge how to do a thing; ability, skill. 
(Now arch.) ME. t4. A science or art, a 
craft. In early times often = occult art. 
—1592. 5. Now usually : Skilful deceit, craft ; 
craftiness 1583. 

3. Let my right hand forget her c. Ps. 137:5. 
More by Chance, than C. 1743, 5. We take C. for 
a sinister or crooked Wisedome BACON. C. borders 
very near upon Knavery W. PENN. 

Cunning (k»nip, a. ME. [- ON. kun- 
nandi knowing, pres. pple. of kunna; see 
prec.] f 1. Learned -1667, Also transf. of 
things. 2. Skilful, clever. (Now arch.) ME. 
Also transf. of things. t3. spec. Possessing 
magical knowledge or skill in c. man, c. 
woman —1807. 4. Knowing, clever 1671. 5. In 
bad sense: Clever in circumventing ; crafty, 
artful, sly. (Now the prevailing sense.) 1599. 
Also transf. of things. 6. U.S. collog. Quaintly 
interesting or taking. (Cf. CANNY.) 1854. 

1. C. Latin books 1519. 2. C. in Fence Twel. N. 
ul. iv. 312. transf. He made the brestplate of c. 
worke Ezod. 39:8, 3. A c. man did calculate my 
birth 2 Hen. VI, IV. i. 34. 5. The c. will have 
recourse to stratagem JOHNSON. transf. By the 
sleight of men, and c. craftinesse, whereby they 
lye in waite to deceiue Eph. 4:14. Hence Cwn- 
ningly adv. in a c. manner; craftily, artfully, 
Cu'nningness. 

Cunningaire, var.CoNYGER, rabbit-warren. 

Cunt (kont). Coarse slang. (ME. cunte, 
count(e, corresp. to ON. kunta (Norw., Sw. 
dial. kunta, Da. dial. kunte), OFris., MLG., 
MDu. kunte:-Gme, *kuntón wk. fem.; 
ulterior relations unc.] 1. The female ex- 
ternal genital organs. 2. Applied to persons, 
esp. women, as a term of vulgar abuse 1929. 

Cup (kvp), sb. (OE. cuppe - med.L. cuppa, 
presumably a differentiated var. of L. cupa 
tub, vat.] 1. A small open vessel for liquids, 
usually hemispherical or hemi-spheroidal, 
with or without a handle; a drinking-vessel. 
In forms (e.g. a wine-cup, etc.) having a stem 
and foot, sometimes limited to the concave 
part that receives the liquid. 2. spec. a. The 
CHALICE in which the wine is administered at 
the Communion 1449. b. An ornamental 
vessel offered as a prize for an athletic con- 
test 1640. 3. Surg. A vessel used for cupping; 
a cupping-glass. b. A vessel (holding usually 
four ounces), used to receive the blood in 
blood-letting. 1617. 4. Anything having the 
form of a cup 1545. 5, Astron. The constella- 
tion CRATER 1551. 

1. Monkes haf grete kuppes WYCLIF. 4. Acorne 
os Mids. N. ni. i. 81. The cowslips golden c. 


II. Transf. and fig. uses. 1. A cup with its 
contents; a cupful ME. ; spec. the wine taken 
at the Communion 1597. 2. fig. Something 
to be partaken of ; an experience, portion, lot. 
(usually painful). Cf. CHALICE. ME. 3. pl. 
The drinking of intoxicating liquor; pota- 
tions, drunken revelry ME. 4. A beverage 
consisting of wine sweetened and flavoured 
and usually iced; as claret-c., ete. 1773. 

1. I did send for a c. of tee (a China drink) PEPYS. 

. Are ye able to drink of the c. that I shall drink 


In one's cups: 1(a) while drinking; (b) drunk. 
Comb.: t c. and can, constant associates (the 


CUPPING 


Cup (kop), v. 1482. [f. CUP sb.) 1, Surg. 
To apply a cupping-glass to; to bleed. by 
means of à cupping-glass. Also absol, t2. 
To supply with cups, i.c. with liquor (rare) 
—1630; intr. to indulge in cups 1695. 3. To 
receive as in a cup 1838. 4. intr. To form a 
cup 1830. 

Pa vs till the world go round Ant. d: Cl, 1, vii, 


Cup and ball, cup-and-ball. 1760, I= 

BiLBOQUET 2. 2. atirib. Of a joint or bones; 
= Ball and socket; see BALL sb. ! 

Cup-bearer (k»:pbé*:roi). 1483. One who 
carries a cup ; an officer of a great household 
who served his master with wine, 

For I was the king’s cupbearer Neh, 1:11, 

Cupboard (kn-baid), sb. ME. (f. Cup + 
Boarp.] f 1, A board or table to place cups 
and plate on; a sideboard —1708, 2, A closet 
or a cabinet with shelves, for keeping cups, 
dishes, provisions, etc. 1530. 3. transf. Food, 
provisions 1665. 

1. A Candlestick on a Cubbert 1663, 2, Lockers 
to put any thing in, as in little Cupberts 1627, 
Phr. Skeleton in the c.: see SKELETON, 3. Phr. 
To cry c., to crave for food. ? Obs. Comb. c.-love; 
love displayed for the sake of what one can get 
by it. Hence Cupboard v. to keep in or as ina c, 

Cupel (kid-pel), sb. Also coppel. 1605, 
[orig. — Fr. coupelle — late L. cupella, dim, of 
L. cupa (see CUP) ; ult. assim. to the L. form.] 
A small shallow porous cup, usually made of 
bone-ash, and used in assaying gold or silver 
with lead. Also, a similarly-shaped movable 
hearth. Also fig. Comb. t c.-ashes, ashes 
used in purifying metals. Hence Qu'pel v. to 
assay or refine in a c. So Cu'pellate v. (rare). 

Cupellation (kizpélé-fon). 1691. [f. OUPEL 
v. + -ATION, after Fr. coupellation.] The 
process of assaying or refining the precious 
metals in à cupel; the separation of silver 
from argentiferous lead, on a large scale, 
on a cupel. 

Cupful (k»-pful). Pl. cupfuls. ME. [f. 
CUP + -FUL.] As much as fills a cup. 

Cupid (kid-pid). ME. [- L. Cupido per- 
sonification of cupido, f. cupere to desire.) 
Rom. Mythol. The god of love, son of Mercury 
and Venus, identified with the Greek Eros. 
Also in pl. Hence, a representation of the 
god; a beautiful young boy. 

Hir dowves and dan Cupido, Hir blinde sone 
CHAUCER. P 

Cupidity (kiupi-diti). ME. [- Fr. cupidité or 
L. cupiditas, t. cupidus eagerly desirous, f. 
cupere desire; see-rp', -rrv.] 1. gen. In- 
ordinate longing or lust ; covetousness ; (with 
pl.) an inordinate desire (arch.) 1542. 2. spec. 
Inordinate desire to appropriate wealth or 
possessions ME. 

2. No property is secure when it becomes large 
enough to tempt the c. of indigent power BURKE. 

| Cupidon. [Fr. = Curr.) An Adonis. 
BYRON. 

Cupidone (kiu-pidó*n) 1866, [= prec.] 
Florist's name of a herbaceous border-plant, 
Catananche caerulea. 


Cu:p-moss. 1597. A lichen, Cladonia 
pyxidata. b. Locally, the CUDBEAR. 
Cupola (kiü:polà), sb. 1549. [- It. cupola 


-late L. cupula little cask, small burying- 
vault, dim. of cupa (see Cur)] 1. Arch. A 
rounded vault or dome forming the roof of à 
building or part of a building. Often spe 
A diminutive dome rising above a roof; also, 
the ceiling of a dome. Also transf. 2. Mech. 
(= c.-furnace.) A furnace for melting metals 
for casting. Also, a furnace for heating shot. 
1716. 3. An armour-plated revolving turret 
to protect mounted guns on an iron~ a 
ship. Hence c.-ship. 1862. 4. In Anal., otc. 
A dome-like organ or process ; esp. the archet 
summit of the cochlea of the ear 1829. Hence 
Cu-polaed, cu'pola’d ppl. a. having a €. y 
Cupped (kvpt), a. 1796. [f. CUP sb. or. 
-ED.] Formed like a cup, aia ete A 
Cupper (ko-poi). ? ME. [f. as ^ 
2 ma HE, A Cur- BEARER -1652. 2. One who 
performs the operation of cupping 185. 
Cupping (kv:pin), vbl. sb. 1519. If. Quis. 
+ -ING1.] 1. Surg. The operation of draw A 
blood by scarifying the skin and ea ey 
Cup (sense 3), the air in which is rarefie » 
heat or otherwise. (Called distinctively wi 
cupping. 2. Drinking; a drinking- 


CUPPY 


(arch) 1625. 3. The formation of a concavity ; 
a concavity thus formed. d 

1 c.: the application of a cupping-glass 
ini searification, as a counter irritant. Comb. 
c.-Blass, & glass CUD with an open mouth to be 
applied to the skin in the operation of cupping. 
Cuppy (ki, c 1882. [-Y*.] Concave 
p. in Golf, full of small cavities. 


like à cup ; €i 
Quprate. 1854. (f. CuPRüC + -ATEL] A 


salt of cupric acid. 

Cupreo-, comb. f. CUPREOUS 2. 

Cupreous (kiü-pri,o8), @- 1666. [f. late L. 
cupreus (f. cuprum. COPPER) + -0U$.] 1. Of, 
of the nature of, Or containing copper. 2. 
Copper-coloured 1804. 

Qupric (kid-prik), a. 1799. [f. late D. 
cuprum COPPER + -1c.] Chem. Containing 
copper in chemical combination ; applied to 
compounds in which copper is divalent, as c. 
chloride, CuCl. 
Cupriferous, a. 1784. 
-rprous.] Yielding copper. 
Cuprite (kiü-proi 1850. [f. as prec. + 
Amp! 2 b.] Min. Native red oxide of copper. 
Cupro- (kiüpro), bef. a vowel cupr-, used 
as comb. f. L. cuprum COPPER, in Chem. and 
Min., as cupro-sulphate ; cuproma'gnesite, 
a hydrous sulphate of copper and magnesium ; 
cupro-nickel, au alloy comprising 7596 
copper and 25% nickel established for the 
so-called silver coinage of Great Britain by 
the Coinage Act of 1946. 

Cuproso- (kiupró"so), Chem., comb. f. 
mod.L. cuprosus CUPROUS. 

Cuprous (kizi"pros), a. 1669. (orig. f. late L. 
cuprum + -ous; in mod. use, f. CUPR(IC; see 
-0U8c.] = CUPREOUS. In Chem. applied to 
compounds in which copper is univalent, 
eg. cuprous chloride, Cu sls. 

Cu'p-shake. 1793. An opening between 
two of the concentric layers of timber. So 
Qu'p-shaken, -shaky a. 

+ Cup-shot, -shotten, a. ME. [f. CUP + 
Sgor pa. pple.) Intoxicated —1700. 

Cupule (kiz:piul) 1826. [- late L. cupula 
(also used); see Cupona. Cf. Fr. eupule.] 1. 
Bol. A cup-shaped involucre, as in the fruit 
of the oak, beech, hazel. Also, a cup-like 
receptacle found in Peziza and other fungi. 
1830. 2, A small cup-shaped depression on & 
surface 1883. 3. Zool. A cup-shaped organ, 
as a sucker. Hence Cu'pular a., Bot, c.- 
shaped. Cu'pulate a. cupular; having à c. 
Cupuliferous (kidpiuli-féros), a. 1847. 
[t. CuPULE + -FEROUS; cf. Fr. cupulifére adj.) 
Bol. Bearing a cupule or cupules; belonging 
to the N.O. Cupulifere, including the oak, 
beech, hazel, eto. 

Cur (koi. ME. (prob. orig. in cur-dog; 
perh. - ON. kurr grumbling, kurra murmur, 
grumble, as if ‘growling dog’.] 1. A dog: now 
dam depreciative; a low-bred, or snappish 
pius 2. fig. ^ surly, ill-bred, or cowardly 
^ n 1590. +3. A fish; the Red Gurnard, 
ees cuculus —1753. 4. The Golden-eye 
D Clangula glaucion. (dial.) 1621. 

The we patinen, and such like curres MANWOOD. 
would EM curs of cities W. IRVING. 2. What 
Bor Win TS you Curres, That like nor Peace, 
1, 2). ‘or. 1.1. 172. Comb. c.-dog (in senses 


[f. as preo. + 


Curable (kiü: 

Püb'), a. ME. [-(0)Fr. 
pitas or late L. curabilis, f. curare CURE; 
edn 1. Capable of being cured; fig. re- 

"cn Aaah Able to cure —1615. 
t Curable Ee Hazumm. Hence Curability, 
Le asao, (erron.) curaçoa (kiü?rüsó"-). 
aa Fr. name of one of the Antilles that 
pae the oranges so used.] A liqueur 
of bitt g of spirits flavoured with the peel 
c itter oranges, and sweetened. 
Storing (kiü?-rüsi). 1682. [f. CURATE; see 
1734, € office of a curate; tor of a curator 


į Curare (kiurā-ri). Also curara, -ri. 
ae [Ao woorara (XVII), OORALI, urali, 
PREN neo WOURALI (all XIX); langu- 
p i Macuchi Indians of Guiana.] A 
[SR rown resinous bitter substance, 

from Strychnos toxifera, and other 


Plants; i 
[oue used by Indians to poison their 
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When introduced into the blood it is a powerful 
poison, arresting the action of the motor nerves; 
used largely in physiological experiments. 

Hence Cu'rarine, Chem. a bitter poisonous alka- 


loid, CioHisN, obtained from c. "rarize v. to 
administer c. to. 
Curassow (kiu*rüsó"). 1685. [Anglicized 


sp. of CURAGAO.] One of a family of galli- 
naceous birds found in Central and South 

‘America; they resemble the turkey. 

The most common species is the Crested C., Craz 
alector, of a greenish-black colour with a white 
crest; the Galeated C. or Cushew-bird, Pauzis 
galeaía, has a large bony protuberance on the 
upper part of the bill. 

Curat, -e, obs. ff. CUIRASS. 

Curate (kiü*-rét) ME. [- med.L. curatus 
one who has a cure or charge (of a parish), f. 
cura CURE sb.! 3; see -ATE!.] 1. One entrusted 
with the cure of souls; orig., any ecclesiastical 
or spiritual pastor, but now usu. limited to 
an assistant of a beneficed clergyman. t 2. 
A curator, overseer —1660. 

1. Perpetual c.: the incumbent of the chapel or 
church of an ecclesiastical district, forming 
of an ancient parish, appointed by the patron and 
licensed by the bishop he now ranks as a vicar. 

Hence t Currateship, the office or position of a 
€.; a curacy. 

Curatel (kiü*rütel. 1875. [7 med.L. 
curatela guardianship, f. curator overseer, 
guardian (cf. tutor, tutela). Cf. Fr. cui 
(xv).] Rom. Law. The position of being 
under the guardianship of & curator. 

+ Cura‘tion. ME. |-OFr. curacion -L. 
curatio, f. curat-, pa. ppl. stem of curare 
CURE v.; see -ION.] 1, Healing, cure —1677. 
2. Curatorship —1774. 

Curative (kiü*-rütiv), a. (sb.) 1533. [- Fr. 
curatif, -ive - med.L. curativus, f. as prec.; 
see -IVE, -ATIVE.] 1. Of or relating to the 
curing of disease. 2. Having the tendency or 
power to cure disease 1644; fig. remedial 1661. 
Also as sb. [sc. agent.) Hence Cu'rative-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Curator (kiuré'-toz, kiü*ráte). ME. [- 
AFr. curatour = (O)Fr. curateur, or the 
source L. curator, f. curare; see CURE sbt, 
-OR 2.] 

I. (cwrator.) 1. 
of a minor, lunatic, eto. 
cure of souls —1450. 

TI. (cura-tor.) 1. gen. One who has charge; 8 
manager, steward 1632. 2. spec. in Univer- 
sities. A member of & board (or an indivi- 
dual) having general or specific charge and 
powers 1691. 3. The officer in charge of & 
museum, library, etc.; a keeper, custodian 
1661. 4. A designation of officials under the 
Roman Empire 1728. Hence Curato'rial a. 
Cura-torship, the office or position of a c. 
Cu'ratory sb. curatorship; a college of 
curators. 

Cu'ratory,a. 1644. [- late L. curatorius, f. 
curator (see prec.); see -ORY?. In mod. use 
referred to curare CURE v.] Curative. 

Curatrix (kiuré'triks) [Late L., fem. of 
curator; see -TRIX.] f 1. A female curer. 
CupworTH. 2. A female curator 1846. 

Curb (kiab), sb. 1477. [Early forms courbe, 
corbe, prob. from the vb.; see COURBE v., 
CURB v.'] 

I. 1. A chain or strap passing under the 
lower jaw of a horse, and fastened to the 
upper ends of the branches of the bit; used 
for checking an unruly horse. 2. fig. Anything 
that curbs or restrains; & check, restraint 


One appointed as guardian 
+ 2. One who has à 


1613. 

1. That trot became a gallop soon In spite of c. 
and rein COWPER. 2. Service is to the Lofty minde 
A C., a Spur to th’ abiect Hinde 1613. 

II. Corresp. to Fr. courbe sb. 1. A hard swell- 
ing on the hock or other part of a horse's leg 
1593. t 2. A curve, an arc (rare) 1759. 3. A 
mould or template for marking out curved 
work. (Occas. spelt kerb.) 1792. 

III. An enclosing framework, orig. of some- 
thing round. 1. A frame or *coaming' round 
the top of a well 1511. 2. A curvilinear plate 
or ring of timber, iron, etc., round the edge of 
any circular structure, or forming a base for 
the brickwork of a shaft or well 1733. 3. A 
raised margin round an oast, a bed in a 
garden, a hearth, etc. 1731. 4. The stone 
margin of a side-walk. Usu. spelt kerb, 1836. 
attrib, and Comb. : c.-bit, bridle, a bit (or bridle) 
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with a c.; -chain, a chain acting as a c.; -pins 
(Horology), the pins on the lever of a watch- 
regulator, which control the balance. 

+ Curb, v.! rare. ME. [Early forms teourbe, 
+ corbe (see COURBE v.) — (O)Fr. courber = L. 
curvare CURVE v.] 1. trans. To bend, bow, 
curve —1662. 2. inir. To bend, bow, cringe 


—1808. 

Curb (kzib) v.2 1530. [f. CURB sb.] 1. 
irans. To put a curb on; to restrain with a 
curb. 2. fig. To restrain, keep in check 1588. 
3. To furnish or defend with a curb or curb- 
stone. (In the latter case usu. kerb.) 1861. 

1. Part wield their Arms, part courb the foaming 
Steed MILT. P.L. Xt. 643, 2. To curbe our natural 
appetites DONNE. To c...our own Subjects from 
their natural Rights 1719. 

Cu'rbless, a. rare. 1813. [f. CURB sb. + 
-ugss.] Without restraint. 

Cu'rb-plate. 1819. [CURB sb. III. 2.] = 
Cours II. 2. 

Cu'rb-roof. 1733. [CURB sb.) A roof of 
which each face has two slopes, the lower one 
steeper than the other; à mansard-roof. 

Curb-, kerb-stone. 1806. One of the 
stones forming a curb; the stone edge of a 
side-path. 

Curby (ka-abi), a. 1841. [f. CURB sb. + -x1 
Liable to be affected with curb, as c. hocks. 

Curch (köatf). Sc. 1447. [erron. sing. of 
curches, repr. OFr. couvrechés, pl. of couvrechef ; 
see COVERCHIEF, KERCHIEF.] A covering for 
the head; a kerchief; formerly worn instead 
of a cap or mutch. 

| Curculio (kpakiū:lio). 1756. [L., = corn- 
weevil.) Entom. A Linntean genus of Beetles, 
containing the Weevils. Now applied esp. to 
the common fruit-weevils, which are very 
destructive to plums. Hence Curcu:lioni’- 
deous a. belonging to the Curculionidw or 


weevil-family. Curcu'lionist, one who 
studies the Curculionide. 
| Curcuma (kd-akiuma). 1617. [- med.L. 


or mod.L. — Arab. kurkum (Pers. karkam) — 
Skr. kunkuma" saffron.] a. Bol. A genus 
of Zingiberacee consisting of plants with 
perennial tuberous roots. b. The substance 
called Turmeric, prepared from the tubers of 
C. longa. Attrib. as c. paper, turmeric paper 
used as a chemical test. Hence Curcumin, 
Chem. the colouring matter of turmeric. 

Curd (koxd) sb. ME. [Earliest forms 
crud(de,'crod(de ; the present form dates from. 
xv; of unkn. origin.] 1. The coagulated sub- 
stance formed from milk by the action of 
acids; made into cheese or eaten as food. 
(Often in pl.) 2. transf. Any similar substance 
1811. 

1. The Queene of Curds and Creame Wint. T. IV. 
iv. 161. Hence Cu'rdiness, curdy state or quality. 
Currdless a. Cu'rdy a. full of c. ; c.-like. 

Curd (köd), v. ME. [f. prec.] 1, trans. = 


CuRDLE v. 1. 2. intr. = CURDLE v. 2. ME. 
1. It doth et And c., like Aygre droppings 
into Milke, The thin and wholsome blood Haml. 


1. v. 69. 

Curdle (k#-ad’l), v. 1590. [frequent. of 
CURD v.; see -LE.] 1. trans. To form into curd ; 
to coagulate, clot, congeal. Also transf. and 
fig. 2. intr. To become or form curd; to 
coagulate 1601. Also transf. and fig. 

1. It wil cruddle milk as wel as rennet HOLLAND. 
An holy horror curdled all my blood 1760. 2. fig. 
The blood thrills and curdles at the thought 
Cowper. Hence Currdly a. apt to c.; of a 


Cure (kids), sb.! ME. (-(O)Fr. cure = L. 
cura care.) t1 
+ 2. Care, 
Eccl. The spiritual charge of parishioners ; the 
office or function of a CURATE. Usu. in c. 


method or course of treatment, 
etc. 1842. 5. Successful medical treatment; 
the action or process of healing; restoration 
to health. Also fig. ME. 6. A means of heal- 
ing; a remedy. Often fig. 1613. +7. The 
curing or preserving of fish, pork, etc. —1757. 

1.I make of yt no c. CHAUCER. 2. The c. of 
tyllage of the grounde EDEN. 3. The people com- 
mitted to your c. and charge Bk. Com. Prayer. A. 
small c. was offered me GOLDSM. 5. Past care, is 
still past c. L.L.L. V. ii. 28. I cast out deuils, and 
SL Past es Luke 13:32. 6. Let the water and the 
blood. .Be of sin the double c. 1766. 
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Cure (kita), sb.* slang. 1856. [Shortening 
of curiosity (1862). Cf. CuRIO.] An odd per- 
son; a funny fellow. 

Cure (kiü?1, v. ME. [-(O)Fr. curer take 
care of, clean :— L. curare care for, cure.] 
T 1. To take care of; to care for; intr. to take 
trouble; to take care —1623. + 2, trans. (and 
absol.) To take charge of the spiritual interests 
of (a parish, etc.) -1581, + 3. To treat surgic- 
ally or medically —1592. 4. To heal, restore 
to health (a sick person). Also fig. ME. 5. To 
heal (a disease or wound); fig. to remedy, 
remove (an evil) ME. f 6. intr. (for reft.) To 
got well again (rare) 1791. 7. To prepare for 
keeping, by salting, etc.; to preserve (meat, 
eto.) 1665. Also intr. (for reft.). 

4. Hee cured many of their infirmities Luke 7:21. 
fig. Time cured him of his grief W. IRVING. 5. 
Your tale, Sir, would c, deafenesse Temp. I. ii. 
106. 6. One desparate greefe cures with anothers 
languish Rom. & Jul. 1. il. 49. 7. To c. Sponges 
1665, hops 1711, grapes DE For, beef 1788, fish 


|| Curé (küre). 1655. [Fr. - med.L. curatus; 
see CURATE.] A parish priest in a French- 
speaking land. 

Cu're-a:ll. 1870. 
panacea. Also fig. 

Curreless, a. 1541. [f. CURE sb," 
Without cure; irremediable. 

Curer (kiü»roi). 1581. [f. CURE v. + -ER!.] 
1. One who or that which cures or heals. 2. 
One who cures fish, etc. 1791. 

Curette (kiü?re-t). 1753. [— Fr. curelte, t. 
curer (see CURE v.); see -ETTE.] Surg. A small 
instrument like à scoop, used in removing 
morbid matter from the eye, ear, throat, 
uterine cavity, etc. Hence Cure'tte v. to 
scrape with a c. So Cure'ttage. 

Curfew (kbafh). ME. [- AFr. coeverfu, 
OFr, cuevrefeu (mod. couvrefeu), f. tonic stem 
of couvrir COVER v. -- feu fire.] 1. a. A 
regulation by which, at a fixed hour in the 
evening, a bell was rung, as a signal that fires 
were to be extinguished; also, the hour of 
ringing, and the bell. (The statement that 
the curfew was introduced into England by 
William the Conqueror as a measure of 
political repression is without early historical 
support.) b. Hence, the practice of ringing an 
evening (and tmorning) bell, in many towns. 
2. A cover for a fire; a fire-plate 1626. Also 
attrib, Comb. c.-bell (see sense 1). Also fig. 

1, Well, "tis nine obo "tis time to ring c. 1608, 

v. 


b. Rom. & Jul. T . 

. 1600. [L.] 1. Antiq. a. 
One of the ten divisions of each of the three 
ancient Roman tribes; also transf. b. The 
building belonging to a Roman curia. c. 
The senate-house at Rome. d. A name for the 
senate of ancient Italian towns. 2. A court of 
justice, counsel, or administration 1706. 3. 
spec. The C.: The Papal court, including all 
its authorities and functionaries 1840. Hence 
Currial a. tcourtly ; of or pertaining to a c.; 
sb. ta courtier; a member of an ancient 
Roman or an Italian c.; fa treatise on the 
Court. Cu'rialism, a curial or courtly sys- 
tem : esp. Vaticanism. Currialist, a member 
of the Papal c.; a supporter of its policy. 
Curiali'stic a. of or pertaining to curialists 
or curialism. t Curia-lity, what pertains 
to a court, courtliness; = COURTESY 3. 

Curiet, obs. f. CUIRASS. 

Curing (kiü?rin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. CURE v. 
-F-INGi] The action of the verb CURE. 
Comb. c.-house, a building where curing is 
carried on; spec. in the West Indies, one in 
which newly potted sugar is placed to harden 
and drain. 

Curio (kiü*rio) 1851. [Short f. curiosity ; 
cf. CURE sb.*] An object of art valued as a 
curiosity or rarity ; a curiosity. Also in Comb. 

Curiolo'gic a. 1669. [Better cyriologic = 
Gr. kupiodoyixds, ‘speaking literally’, opp. to 
oupBodxés symbolic.] Pertaining to that 
form of hieroglyphic writing in which objects 
are represented by pictures. Also as sb. So 
Curiolo'gical a. 

Curiosity (kiü?rio:siti. ME. [-OFr. 
curiouseté (mod. curiosité) — L. curiositas; see 
Curious, -mrv.] +1. Carefulness —1747; 
Scrupulousness, accuracy —1694; ingenuity 
—1772; undue niceness or subtlety —1766. 
2. Desire to know or learn; inquisitiveness 


A universal remedy, 


+ -LESS.] 
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ME.; inquisitiveness about trifles or other 

people's affairs 1577. +3. Scientific or 

artistic interest; connoisseurship —1781. f 4. 

A hobby —16601. f 5. A fancy, a whim —1718. 

+6. Careful or elaborate workmanship; 
nicety of construction 1807. 7. Curiousness 

1597. + 8. A curious matter of investigation 
—1700. +9. A vanity, refinement —1705. 

f 10. A curious detail or feature —1747. 
11. Anything curious, rare, or strange 1645. 

2. A noble and solid c. of knowing things in their 
beginnings 1632. Curiositie, which I take to be a 
desire to know the faults and imperfections in 
other men P. HOLLAND. 7. Rotterdam, where the 
c. of the place detained us three days 1686. 11. 
Japanese goods, lacker-ware and  curiosities 
1869. 

|| Curioso (kiü?rijó"-s0). arch. Pl. -i, -os. 
1658. [It.] In 17th c., one curious in matters 
of science and art; later, a connoisseur, 
virtuoso. 

Curious (kiü*rios), a. ME. [- OFr. curios 
(mod. curieux) :— L. curiosus careful, assidu- 
ous, inquisitive, f. cura care; see CURE sb.!, 
-OUS.] 

I. t 1. Careful —1781; solicitous 1697; nice 
—1821; accurate —1816; skilful 1771. 2. De- 
sirous of seeing or knowing; inquisitive. 
Often in bad sense: Prying. (The current 
subjective sense.) ME. +3. Skilled as a 
connoisseur or virtuoso —-1792. Also absol. 
in pl. 

2. He was a man very €., and much inclined to 
hear of novelties, and rare things H. COGAN. 
Crowded with c. idlers 1873, She stole a c. look 
at my face DICKENS. 

II. As an objective quality of things, ete. 
11. Made with care or art —1772. +2. 
Elaborate —1674. 3. Of investigations, etc. : 
Careful, accurate, minute 1526. +4. In- 
quisitive  —1742; abstruse -1664; occult 
—1619. f 5. Exact, precise -1825. f 6.'Skilled, 
skilful -1776. 7. Exquisite, choice, fine (in 
beauty, flavour, etc.). Now dial. ME. 18. 
Noteworthy —1816. 9, Deserving or exciting 
curiosity; strange, singular; queer. (The 
current objective sense.) 1715. +10. Such 
as interests the curioso —1708. 

3. A subject, which demands the most c. in- 
vestigation DISRAELI. 9. A most c. reason, truly! 
BURKE. No c. shell, rare plant, or brilliant spar, 
Inticed our traveller CRABBE. 

Hence Cu'rious-ly adv., -ness. 

Curl (koil, sb. 1002. [f. CURL v.) 1, A 
ringlet of hair. 2. Anything of a spiral or 
incurved shape 1615. 3. The action of curling, 
or state of being curled 1605. 4. A disease of 
potatoes, and other plants, in which the 
shoots, or leaves, are curled up and imper- 
fectly developed 1790. 

2. [An oar] which breakes The waues in curles 
CHAPMAN. Curls of smoke 1832. 3. The lip's least 
c. Byron. To keep the hair in c. (mod.). 

Curl (kval), v. ME. (First recorded (xtv) in 
pa. pple. crolled, crulled, extended form with 
-ED' of ME. crolle, crulle; sce CRULL.] 1. trans. 
To bend round, wind, or twist into ringlets, 
as the hair. t2. To furnish or adorn with 
curls; also fig. —1667. 3. To twist or coil up 
into a spiral or incurved shape; to ripple 
(water) 1502. 4. intr. Of hair: To form curls 
1530. 4. intr. Of hair: To form curls 1530. 
5. To take a spiral or incurved form. Often 
with up. 1694. b. To become affected with 
CURL (sb. 4) 1793. 6. To move in spiral con- 
volutions or undulations 1791. 7. Sc. To play 
at CURLING 1715. 

1. They curle their haire and are proud of it SIR 

. HERBERT. 2. The snakie locks That curld 
Megera MILT. P.L. x. 560. 3. Jack [the dog]. . 
curled himself up on the sofa HUGHES. To c. the 
lip 1816. 5. In stormy Weather little Waves c. on 
the top of the great ones 1694. b. A..Potatoe 
that never curls 1793. Phr. To c. up (Sporting): 
to collapse. 6. The damp vapours curled round 
him Mrs. RADCLIFFE. 

Curler (ki-1oi) 1638. [f. CURL v. + -ERi] 
1. One who or that which curls (hair, etc.) 
1748. 2. A player at the game of curling. 

Curlew (kzulü. [ME. cor. curlu(e) = 
(O)Fr. courlieu, var. of courlis, orig. imit. of 
the bird’s cry, but prob. assim. to OFr. 
courliw courier, messenger, f. courre run 4- 
lieu place.] 1. A grallatorial bird of the genus 
Numenius (family Scolopacidz), with a long 
Slender curved bill; esp. the common 
European species N. arquatus (Sc. whaup). 
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+ 2. Used (esp. in the Bible) as tr. L. cofurni, 
Gr. éprvé, a quail —1508. d 
Comb., ete.: c.-jack, c. knot, the Whimbrel, N. 
; €. sandpiper, pigmy c., Tringa sub. 
arquata; stone c., the Norfolk plover (Œdicnemus 
scolopaz); also, the whimbrel. 

Curlicue (k2-1likid). Also curlycue, 1858, 
If. CURLY + Cun, either = Fr. queue, or the 
letter Q (2).] A fantastic curl or twist; a 
caper (U.S.). 

Curlie-wurlie, curly-wurly (kd-aliwo-ali), 
1772. [redupl. f. CURLY.] A fantastically 
curled ornament, 

Curling (ko-ilin), vbl. sb. ME. (t. CURL v. 
+ -INGL] 1. The action of the verb CURL, 
q.v. 2. A game played on the ice in which 
large rounded stones are hurled along a 
defined space called the rink towards a mark 
called the tee 1620. 

Comb.: c.-iron, an instrument which is heated 
and then used for curling the hair; -stone, a 
cheese-shaped stone having an iron handle on the 
upper surface, with which the game of curling is 
played. 

Curly (kd-ali), a. 1772. (f. CURL sb. + -YL) 
1. Curling or disposed to curl. 2. Having 
curled hair 1827. 3. Of a curled form; wavy 
1795. 4, Of potatoes: Affected with CURL 
1791. Comb. : c.-pate, a curly-headed person; 
-pated a. Hence Cu'rliness. 

Curmudgeon (k»am»:dson). 1577. [Origin 
unkn.] ‘An avaricious churlish fellow; a 
miser, a niggard’ (J.). 
A rich uncle. .a penurious accumulating c. W, 
InviNG. Hence Curmu'dgeonly a. miserly, 
niggardly, churlish. Also as adv. (rare). 

Curmurring (k»amo-rin), vbl, sb. Sc. 1785. 
[imit.] A low rumbling, growling, or mur- 
muring sound. 

Some c. in his guts BURNS. 

Curn. north and Sc. ME. [perh. rel. to KERN 
sb.*andv.!] t 1. pl. Grain. (ME. only.) 2. Sc. 
A grain 1474; transf. a few 1785. Hence 
Cu'rney sb. Sc. a company, lot. Currny a. 
granular. 

Currple. Sc. 1498. [Phonetic perversion of 


curper CRUPPER.] 1. A crupper. 2. transf. The 
posteriors 1787. 
Curr (koa, korr), v. 1077. [imit.] To 


make a low murmuring sound; to coo, purr. 

|| Currach, -agh (korá, ku:rüx). 1450. [— 
Ir., Gael. currach boat; cf. CoRAOLE.] A boat 
made of wickerwork covered with hides; & 
coracle. 

Currant (kv'rănt). ME. [orig. in pl. phr. 
raysons of coraunce — Ar. raisins de coraunte, 
for (O)Fr. raisins de Corinthe 'grapes of 
Corinth’ (their orig. place of export).] 1. The 
raisin prepared from a seedless grape, grown 
in the Levant : used in cookery. 2. The small 
round berry of certain species of Ribes (R. 
nigrum, R. rubrum) called Black and Red 
Currants. (The White Currant is a variety of 
the Red.) 1578. b. The shrubs producing this 
fruit, and other shrubs of the same genus 1665. 
Also transf. 

2. b. Corinthes or currans, as they are vulgarly 
called, are plants well known Ray. 

Comb.: c.-borer, -clearwing, the clearwing 
moth ZEgeria tipuliformis and its larva; -gel a 
small round gall, formed on the male flowers anı 
leaves of the oak by the insect Spathegaster bacca- 
rum; -moth, the Magpie-moth ; -worm, à larva 
that infests currant-bushes. 

Currency (k»:rénsi. 1057. [f. next; see 
-ENCY.] + 1. The fact or condition of flowing, 
flow; course; concr. a current, stream (rare) 
=1758. 2. The course (of time); the time 
during which anything is current 1726. 3. ot 
money: The fact or quality of being curren! 
as a medium of exchange; circulation. a 
fig. 1699. 4. The circulating medium; tl b 
money of a country in actual use 1729. id 
spec. Applied to a current medium of ks 
change when differing in value from the 
money of account; e.g. the former Sueno 
and banco of Hamburg (see BANCO a.) 1755. » 
The fact or quality of being current; I 
valence, vogue; esp. of ideas, reports, eto. 
1722. Also altrib. 

2. During the entire c. of the lease McOUnoc 
3. The c. of Bills 1722, of Wood's copper coin d 
Ireland Pope. 4. The paper currencies of No i 
America ADAM SMITH. 5. The story. seems 
have gained c. 1798. var. t Cu-rrence (rare). Hi 

Current (ko-rént), a. [ME. cora(u)nt ~ OFT. 
corant (mod. courant), pres. pple. of courre + 
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ere run ; 868 -ENT.] 1. Running; flow- 
pn leo fig. (Now rare. 2. Running in 
time; in Progress; belonging to the week, 
month, etc., DOW running 1608. 3. Of money : 
Passing from hand to hand; in general use 
as a medium of exchange 1481. t 4. Sterling, 
to counterfeit —1744. 5. 
or known; in general 
circulation 1563. 6. Generally accepted; in 


1. The c. streame MILT. P.L. vu. 67. 2. The c. 
year 1734. C. services BURKE, expenses RUSKIN. 
3. Currant money amonge marchauntes COVER- 
DALE Gen.23:16. 4. To put your love unto the 
touch, to try If it be currant, or but counterfait 
1599, 5. The stories which were c. about. .the 
Speaker MACAULAY. 6. A word which is not c. 
English DRYDEN. 

Phr. To pass c. (tfor c.): to be generally related. 
or accepted. The 10th c. (abbreviated curt,); the 
10th day of the c. month. 

Hence Currently adv. in a c. manner; flow- 
ingly; popularly. Cu'rrentness. 

Current (ko-rént), sb. ME. [- OFr. corant 
(mod. courant), subst. use of the pres. pple. ; 
gee prec., -ENT.] 1. That which runs or 
flows, a stream ; spec. a portion of @ body of 
water, or of air, etc. moving in & definite 
direction, 2. The on or condition of 
flowing 1555. 3. The inclination given toa 
gutter, roof, etc., to let the water run off 1582. 
4. fig. The course of time or of events 1586. 
5. Tendency, tenor, drift 1595. 6. Electr. The 
apparent flow of electric force through à 
conducting body 1747. Also attrib. 

1, Great ocean currents such as the Gulf Stream 
1863, 2. There is no great C. in the Bay Bp. 
BURNET. 4 The c. of my speach MARSTON, of 
our story FREEMAN. 5. The whole c, of modern 
feeling BRYCE. 

Comb.: c.-bedding, the bedding of geological 
strata in a sloping direction caused by deposition 
in a c. of water; -gauge, -meter, an apparatus 
for measuring the flow of liquids through a 
channel; -mill, a mill driven by a c.-wheel; 
«wheel, a wheel driven by a natural c. of water. 
b. Ofor pertaining to an electrical c. ; as c.-breaker, 
"meter, ete. 

Hence Cu'rrentless a. having no c. 

Curricle (korik'. 1682. [— L. curriculum 
racing-chariot, dim. f. currere run.) t1. A 
course, running —1710. 2. A light two- 
wheeled carriage, usu. drawn by two horses 
3o 1756. 

« Upon a c. in this we 
fat thE net Six aise oora depends a long course 
| Curriculum (kòri'kiùlðm). Pl. -ula. 
1033. [L.; see prec.) A course; spec. à regular 
Khris of study as at a school or (Scottish) 

niversity. 
mon zried, ppl. a. 1855. (f, OURRY sb.* and 

.* + -ED.] Prepared wi Y - 
ie pared with eurry or curry 
Currier? (kv'riox). (ME. corier - OFr. corier 
1 5 coriarius, t. corium leather; see -ER *.] 
i id who dresses and colours leather after 
1 is tanned. 2. One who curries horses, etc. 


ROI TFIGE 1557. [Origin unkn.] 1. A fire- 
iot the same calibre and strength as the 
x us, but with a longer barrel —1659. 2. 
Pues armed with a currier —1581. 
i rca (k2-rip, a. 1400. [f. CUR + -ISE!.] 
g aung to, or resembling a cur 1565. 2. 
qc p Sur in nature; snappish, quarrel- 
2. mener ing; mean-spirited, base. 
and ¢ Pe} ow Merch. V. 1v. i. 292. Quarrelsome 
1705 i ple that bark and snarl at one another 
A ence Cu'rrish-ly adv., -ness. 
urry, sb. rare. ME. only. [-(O)Fr. 
ot en ee CONREY, Curry v.!] The currying 
pane sb. 1598. [- Tamil kari 
tion pes h rice, Canarese karil.] A prepara- 
with paest, fish, fruit, or vegetables, cooked 
DAS abmised, spices and turmeric, and used 
vs h. Hence, a curry — & dish or stew 
5 ueg, with this. 
v) EE Currie, sb.* 1500. [- Fr. curée 
rie ,OFr. cuirée (xm); generally 
Tha ea cuir leather; see -Y*, QUARRY sb.!] 
cere, mone of an animal slain that were 
emibovellin: hounds; the cutting up and dis- 
Ga g of the game; also transf. —1830. 
Gea Y (kori), vt ME. [-OFr. correier 
hones RA arrange, equip, curry (a 
H om. *conredare, modelled on 
ar&ójan, t. *5a- Y- + *raiójó READY. 
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Cf. CONREY, CORRODY.] 1. trans. To rub down 
or dress (a horse, ass, etc.) with a comb. 
Also transf. and fig. 2. To dress (tanned 
leather) by soaking, scraping, paring, beating, 
colouring, etc. ME. 3. transf. To thrash one's 
hide for him, drub. Also fig. 1526. f 4. fig. 
To employ flattery, etc., so as to cajole or win 
favour —1830. 

3. He hath well curried thy cote BARET. 4. I 
MORES currie with Maister Shallow 2 Hen. IV, V. 

Phr. To c. favour (orig. c. favel = OFr. 
estriller fauvel to c. peel POR. cf. FAVEL): 
to solicit favour by flattery or complaisance. 

+ Curry, v.* 1608. [perh.f. currier, common 
xvi-xvIi form of courier, as if to ride post.) 
intr. To scurry —1676. 

Curry (ko-ri), v. 1839. (f. CURRY sb.*] 
trans. To flavour with curry. 

Curry-comb, sb. 1573. [f. Curry v.!] 
A comb or instrument of metal for currying 
horses, etc. Hence Cu'rrycomb, cu'rry- 
comb v. to curry; also transf. and fig. 

tCu'rry-favel(l. 1515. [See CURRY vs 
FavEL B. 2.] One who solicits favour by 
flattery or complaisance —1589. So f Curry- 
favour. 

Curse (kdas), sb. [Late OE. curs, of unkn. 
origin.] 1. An utterance consigning (a person 
or thing) to evil; spec. a formal ecclesiastical 
anathema. 2. A profane oath, an impreca- 
tion OE. 3. An object of cursing ME. 4. The 
evil inflicted in response to an imprecation, 
or in the way of retribution ME.; a thing 
which blights or blasts; a bane 1591. 

1. God's c. can cast away ten thousand sail 
COWPER. A cursse was sent from the pope, which 
curssed both the king and the realme HOLINSHED. 
2. I giue him curses, yet he giues me loue Mids. 
W.1. i, 196. Phr. Not worth a c.: see CRESS. (But 
damn occurs as early as curse.) 3. I. -will make 
this city a c. to all the nations Jer. 26: 6. 4. C. on 
the stripling! how he apes his sire ADDISON. Phr. 
C. of Scotland: the nine of diamonds in a pack of 
cards, The origin of the name is doubtful. See 
oars Hence Currseful a, fraught with curses 
rare). 

Curse (kus), v. [OE. cursian, f. prec.) 
1. trans. To utter against (persons or things) 
words which consign them to evil; to damn 
ME.; spec. to anathematize, excommunicate 
OE. 2. Hence, To denounce with adjuration 
of the divine name; to pour maledictions 
upon; to swear at ME. 3. To speak impiously 
against; to blaspheme OE. 4. absol. or intr. 
To utter curses ME. 5. trans. To afflict with 
such evils as indicate divine wrath or a 
malignant fate; to blast ME. 

1. How shall I c., whom God hath not cursed 
Num, 23:8. 2. I heard my brother damn the 
coachman, and c. the maids DE For. 3. They shall 
"0t their King, and their God Zsa, 8:21. 4. Then 
began he to c. and to swear Matt. 26:74. 
cursed with a bad temper (mod.). Hence Cu'rser. 

Cursed, curst (kd-aséd, köst), ppl.a. ME. 
(f. prec. + -Ep}.] 1. Under a curse. 2. De- 
serving a curse; exeorable ME. 3. (Usually 
spelt curst.) Malignant; perversely cross 
(arch.) ME.; t savage, vicious —1727. 

1. The spot is c, WORDSW. 2. To haue done suilk 
a curced dede ME. 3. Curster than she, why 'tis 
impossible Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 156. God sends a c. 
Cow short hornes do m. i 25, Hence 
Cu'rsed-ly adv., -ness, curstness. 

+ Cu'rsement. rare. ME. only. [f. CURSE 
v. + -MENT.] Cursing. 

Currsen, -son, dial. f. CHRISTEN @. and v. 

Curship (ko-afip). 1062. [f. CUR + -SHIP.] 
The estate or personality of a cur: & mock 


title. 

Cursitate (kbsite't), v. rare. 1807. i- 
cursitat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. cursitare, fre- 
quent. of currere run; see -ATE 3,] intr. To run 
hither and thither. So + Cursita‘tion, a 
running hither and thither 1630. 

Cursitor (ki-asiter). Now Hist. 1523. [- 
legal AFr. coursetour — med.L. cursitor, f. 
cursus COURSE.] 1. One of twenty-four clerks 
of the Court of Chancery, who made out all 
writs de cursu, ie. of common course or 
routine. t2. A courier —1661. 13. A tramp 
1725. 

C. baron: the puisne baron of the Exchequer, 
who attended to matters "of course' on the 
revenue side. Abolished in 1856. 

Cursive (kd-asiv), @. 1784. [7 med.L. 
cursivus (n scriptura cursiva), f. curs-, Da 
ppl. stem of L. currere run; see -IVE.] Of 
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writing: Written with a running hand, so 
that the characters are rapidly formed with- 
out raising the pen. In ancient manuscripts 
distinguished from uncial. As sb. A cursive 
character or manuscript. Hence Currsively 
adv. in c. characters (rare). Cu'rsiveness, 
c. quality (rare). 

Cursor (k?-1só). 1566. [- L. cursor runner, 
f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] f 1, A running mes. 
senger 1632. 2. A part of a mathematical 
instrument, which slides backwards and 
forwards 1594. || 3. In mediceval universities, 
a bachelor of theology who gave the pre- 
liminary courses of lectures on the Bible. 

+ Cu'rsorary, obs. rare = CURSORY. Shaks. 

|| Cursores (koas0?-riz), sb. pl. 1828. [L. pl. 
of cursor; see above.] Ornith. An order of 
birds, containing the ostrich and its allies, 
which are mostly swift runners; the Ratitæ. 
So Curso'rial a. adapted for running; spec. 
applied to the Cursores, orthopterous insects 
(Cursoria), and crustaceans. Curso'rious a. 

Cursory (kbasóri), a. 1601. [~ L. cursorius, 
f. cursor; see Cursor, -ORY'.] 1. Passing 
rapidly over a thing or subject; hasty, 
hurried. +2. Travelling (rare) —1650. 3. 
Entom. Cursorious. 

1. I had only a c. view of it, and that by chance 
1661, Hence Currsori-ly adv., -ness. 

Curst, a. ; see CURSED. 

Curstly, -ness ; see CURSED-LY, -NESS. 

| Cursus (kd-asds). 1838. [L., f. currere 
run.] The Latin word for COURSE; occas. 
used for a. A running-ground or drive; b. A 
stated order of daily prayer; C. A curriculum. 

Curt (köat), a. 1630. [= L. curtus cut short, 
mutilated, abridged.] 1. Short; shortened 
1664. 2. Of words, style, etc. : Concise; terse 
to a fault; rudely brief 1630. 

2. The dry and c. language of a petition in parlia- 
ment ROGERS. He might have been a little less 
defiant and c. GEO. Exior. Hence Currt-ly adv., 
-ness. 

t Curt, v. 1508. [-L. curtare shorten, f. 
curtus (seo proc.).] trans. To shorten —1618. 
Hence + Cu'rted ppl. a. 

Curt., curt. An abbrev. of CURRENT @., d.V+ 

Curtail (kate), v. 1553. [orig. f. CURTAL 
(q.v.), from XVI assoc. w. tail, and perh. by 
some in XVII and XVIII. w. Fr. tailler to cut.) 
+1. To make a curtal of; to dock —1611. 2. 
To shorten in length, duration, extent, or 
amount; to abbreviate, abridge, or reduce 
1553. 

2. I, that am curtail'd of this faire Proportion 
Rich. IIT, 1. i. 18. To c. salaries 1781, slumbers 
Mus. CARLYLE, jurisdiction FROUDE. Hence 
Curtailer. Curtailment, the action of curtail- 
ing; abridgement. 

Curtail, obs. f. CURTAL sb. and a. 

Curtail-step. Also curtal-. 1730. [Origin 
unkn.] The lowest step (or steps) of a stair, 
having the outer end carried round in the 
form of a scroll. 

Curtain (kpatén, -t'n) sb. IME. cortine, 
curtine — OFr. cortine (mod. courtine) i= late 
L. cortina, used in the Vulgate (Exodus 26 : 1) 
to render Gr. aðala curtain (f. a7 court).] 
1. A hanging screen of cloth, etc., admitting 
of being withdrawn sideways, and serving for 
purposes of use or ornament; e.g. to enclose 
a bed (the earliest, English use), to divide a 
room, to prevent draughts, etc. Also transf. 
2. In a theatre, etc.: The screen separating 
the stage from the auditorium, which is 
drawn up at the beginning and dropped at 
the end of an act. Also fig. 1599. 3. transf. 
and fig. Anything that covers or hides ME. 
4. Fortif. The part of the wall which connects 
two bastions, towers, gates, etc, 1569; 
Archit, & plain enclosing wall not supporting 
a roof 1633. Also attrib. 

1. The Veile or Courtaine of the Temple did rend 
asunder GOLDING, Phr. To draw thec, :(a) to draw 
it back, so as to disclose an object; (b) to draw it 
forward, so as to cover an object. C. of mail: = 
CAMAIL 1. 2. Phr. To drop or raise the c., to end or 
begin an action. Behind the c.: away from the 
public view. 

Comb.: (in sense 2) as c.-call, -fall, tune; C-~ 
angle, the angle formed at a bastion, ete., where 
the c. begins; -lecture, ‘a reproof given by a 
wife to her husband in bed’ (J.); so t -sermon; 
-raiser [Fr. lever de rideau), a short piece played 
before the principal play. 

Curtain, v. ME. [f. prec.] To furnish, 
surround, adorn, with a curtain or curtains; 
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transf. and fig. to cover, conceal, protect, 

shut off, as with a curtain. 

Jig. Wicked Dreames abuse The Curtain’d sleepe 

Macb. 11. i. 61. 

Curtal (kd-1tal). Now Hist. 1509. [xvi also 
courtault—Fr. courtault, -auld (mod. cour- 
taud), f. court short (see CURT) + pejorative 
suffix -ault (mod. -aud). See CURTAIL.] 

A. sb. 1. A horse with its tail docked 1530. 
2. transf. and fig. Anything cut short 1607. 3. 
Cani. A rogue who wears a short cloak 1561. 
4. A kind of cannon with a short barrel, 
formerly used 1509. 5. A kind of bassoon; 
also, an organ-stop of similar tone 1582, 

B. adj. 1. Having the tail docked 1576. 2. 
Shortened 1590; abridged; scant, curt 1579. 
3. C. friar: app. a friar with a short frock; 
cf. A. 3. 1610. Hence t Cu'rrtalize v. = 
CURTAIL. 

Currtal-axe, -ax. Now Hist. or arch, 1579. 
[alt., by assim. to AXE sb.', of teurtelace (XVI), 
itself alt. (by assim. to court short) of coutelace 
CumLASS.] A CuUTLASS; any heavy slashing 
sword. 

|| Curtana (kvatà-ná, -é-ná). Also curtan. 
ME. [- AL. curtana, fem. (sc. spatha sword) — 
AFr. curtain, OFr. cortain name of Roland's 
sword, so called because it had broken at the 
point when thrust into a block of steel, f. 
cort, curt short (see Curt).] The pointless 
sword borne before the kings of England at 
their coronation ; emblematically considered 
the sword of mercy; also called the sword 
of King Edward the Confessor. 

Curtate (ko-atét), a. 1676. [— L. curtatus, 
pa. pple. of curtare; see CURT V., -ATE*,] 
Geom., ete. : Shortened, reduced : applied to 
a line projected orthographically upon a 
plane. 

C. distance: the distance of a planet or comet 
from the sun or earth, projected upon the plane 
of the ecliptic. C. eyeloid : see CYCLOID sb. 

Curta'tion. 1584. [- med. or mod.L. 
*curlatio, t. curlat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. cur- 
tare; see prec., -IN.] t 1. Alchem. The shorter 
process for transmuting metals into gold 
—1099. 2. Astron. The difference between the 
true and the curtate distance of a planet 
from the sun 1706. 

Curtays(e, -eis(e, obs. ff. COURTEOUS. 

Curtein, -teyn; — CURTANA. 

t Curtelace, obs. f. CUTLASS. 

Curteous, eto. ; seo COURTEOUS, etc. 
Curt-hose (kd-at;hd"z). ME. [- OFr. curte- 
hose short boot, f. hose, huese boot, in med.L. 
hosa; see HosE.] Short-boot; a surname of 
Robert, eldest son of William the Conqueror; 
= med.L. Curta ocrea. 

Curtilage (ka-atiléds). ME. [- AFr. curti- 
lage, OFr. co(u)rtillage, f. co(u)rtil small court, 
f. cort COURT; see -AGE.] A small court, yard, 
or piece of ground attached to a dwelling- 
house, and forming one enclosure with it. 

Curtsy, curtsey (k)-itsi) sb. 1528. [var. 
of COURTESY, formerly used in various senses 
of this, but restricted since c1700.] 1. — 
COURTESY in various senses. 2. An obeisance; 
now, a feminine movement of respect, etc., 
made by bending the knees and lowering the 
body 1575. 

Curtsy, curtsey (kd-atsi), v. 1553. (f. prec. 
sb.] intr. To make a curtsy ; now said only of 
women. Also transf. and fig. 

Emma curtsied, the gentleman bowed JANE 
AUSTEN. 

| Curucui (küvruküi) 1678. [Native 
name; imit.] A bird (T'rogon curucui) found 
in Brazil and elsewhere. 

Curule (kiü*-r'ul), a. 1600. [- L. curulis, f. 
currus chariot, f. currere run.] 1. Rom. 
Antiq. C. chair: a chair or seat inlaid with 
ivory and shaped like a camp-stool with 
curved legs, used by the highest magistrates 
of Rome 1695. 2. Privileged to sit in a curule 
chair, as c. magistrate, etc. 1600. Also transf. 
of any high civic dignity. 

Cu'rval, a. Her. = next. 

Currvant, a. 1830. [- curvant-, f. L. curvare 
curve; see -ANT.] Her. Curving. 

Curvated (k?-1vétéd), a. rare. 1727. [- L. 
curvatus (pa. pple. of curvare curve) + 
-ED'.] Curved; of a curved form. 

Curvation (kirvé'-fon). 1656. [- L. curva- 
tio, t. curvat-, pa. ppl. stem of curvare; see 
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CURVE v., -ION. Cf. OFr. curvacion, mod. 
curvalion.] Curving, bending. 

Curvative (ko-1vátiv), a. rare. 1856. [f. as 
prec. + -IVE; cf. Fr. curvatif in same sense.] 
Bot. Of leaves: Having the margins slightly 
curved. 

Curvature (krvátiüi. 1603. [-OFr. 
curvature — L. curvatura, f. as prec. ; see -URE.] 
1. The action of curving or bending ; the fact, 
or manner of being curved; curved form 
1665. 2. Geom. The amount or rate of devia- 
tion (of a curve) from a straight line, or (of a 
curved surface) from a plane 1710. 3. concr. 
A curved portion of anything; a curve 1603. 

1, A line. .of that peculiar c, HOGARTH. C. of the 
spine (Path.): an abnormal curving of the spinal 
column, of which there are two sorts, angular or 
Pott’s c., and lateral c. 2. Circle of he circle 
which osculates a curve at any point, and serves 
to measure the c. of the curveatthat point. Centre 
of c., radius of c.: the centre and radius of the 
circle of c. Double c.: that of a curve which twists 
soas notto lie in one plane, e.g. the curve ofa screw, 

Curve (kiav). 1571. [- L. curvus bent.] 

A. adj. Curved. Now rare. 

The Tail is c. 1665. 

B. sb. (Short for c.-line, etc.). 1. Geom. A 
curved line: a locus traced by a point, mov- 
ing in a direction which continuously deviates 
from a straight line. (In Higher Geometry, 
extended to include the straight-line.) 1696. 
2. A curved form, outline, etc.; a curved 
thing or part 1728. 

Curve (k)iv), v. 1594. [-L. curvare, f. 
curvus; see prec.] 1. trans. To bend so as to 
form a curve; to cause to take a curved 
form; to inflect 1669. 2. intr. To have or take 
a curved form. 

1. Curving a contumelious lip TENNYSON. 2. 
The tentacles c. inwards DARWIN. Hence Curved 
ppl. a. (partly replacing CURVE a.). Cu'rvedness. 

Curvet (kd-avét, kdavet), sb. 1575. [— It. 
corvetta, dim. of corva, early form of curva 
curve :— L. curva, fem. of curvus; see CURVE, 
-ET.] In the manége: A leap of a horse in 
which the fore-legs are raised together and 
equally advanced, and the hind-legs raised 
with a spring before the fore-legs reach the 
ground. (Also, any frisking motion; cf. 
CARACOL.) 

Curvet (kdrve-t, kd-rvét), v. 1592. [f. prec. 
sb.] 1. intr. To execute a curvet, leap in a 
curvet; (rans. to cause to curvet. 2. transf. 
To leap about, frisk; also fig. 1600. 

2. Cry holla to the tongue, I prethee : it curuettes 
ynseasonably A.F.L. Il. ii. 258. Hence Cu'rvet- 
ing, curve:tting vòl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Curvi- (kd-avi), comb. f. L. curvus curved; 
chiefly in adjs. used in Nat. Hist., as : 

Curvicau-date [L. cauda), having a curved tail. 
Curvico'state i costa}, having bent ribs. 
Curviderntate [L. dens, dent-], having curved 
teeth. Curviforliate [L, folium], having leaves 
bent back. Cu'rviform, of a curved shape. Cur- 
vinervate, Curvinerrved Bot, having veins 
diverging from the midrib and converging towards 
the margin; also called curve-veined. Curviro's- 
tral [L. rostrum], having a curved beak. Cur- 
viserial, forming a series disposed in a curve (of 
leaves on a stem). 

Curvili;nead. 1826. [f. CURVI- + L. linea 
line, with fanciful application of -ad.] An 
instrument for drawing curved lines. 

Curvilineal (koavili‘niail), a. 1056. (f. 
CuRvI-, after RECTILINEAL.] = next. 

Curvilinear (koavili-ntia), a. (sb.) 1710. 
If. Curvr-, after RECTILINEAR.] Consisting of, 
or contained by, a curved line or lines. (Opp. 
to rectilinear, and in Gothic Archit. to per- 
pendicular. Hence Curvilinea'rity. Cur- 
viliznearly adv. 

t Cu'rvity. 1547. [- Fr. curvité or late L. 
curvitas, f. L. curvus; see CURVE, -ITY.] 1. 
Curved or bent state; curvature; a curve 
—1831. 2. fig. Moral obliquity —1678. 

Cu'rvograph. 1817. [f. CURVE + -GRAPH.] 
An instrument for describing curves. 

t Cu'ry. ME. [- OFr. queuerie kitchen, 
cookery, f. queu cook i= L. coquus cook; see 
Herl Cookery; also, cooked food, a dish 

Cusco-bark. Also Cuzco-. A kind of 
cinchona bark, obtained from Cuzco in 
Lower Peru. Also called Cusco-china. 

|| Cuscus: (ku'skus). 1625. [Arab. kuskus, 
kuskusü, of Berber origin.] The grain of the 
African Millet, Holcus spicatus Linn. 
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|| Cuscus? (ko'skns) 1810. [- Pers, kaskag, 
poppy.] The aromatic root of an Indian 
grass, Andropogon muricatus, used for making 
fans, screens, etc. Hence c.-grass, ¢.-root, 

|| Cuscus? (k»-skvs). 1662. [See Couscoust,] 
A genus of marsupial quadrupeds found in 
New Guinea. 

Cushat (k»füt). Chiefly Se. and n. dial, 
(OE. cüscute, -s(e)ote, of unkn. origin.) The 
wood-pigeon or ring-dove. So C.-dove, 

Cu'shew-bird. Also cashew-bird, 1758, 
[From the blue knot on its forehead, which is 
like the cashew-nut.] The Galeated Curassow 
(Pauzis galeata). 

Cushion (ku-fon), sb. [ME. (i) quisshon, (i) 
cushin:- OFr. (i) coissin, cuissin, (ii) cos- 
sin, cussin, (also mod.) coussin :-a Gallo- 
Rom. form based on L. culcita mattress, 
cushion. For the phonology cf. ambush, 
bushel, crush, usher.] 1. A case of cloth, silk, 
etc., stuffed with some soft elastic material, 
used to sit, recline, or kneel upon. b, The 
seat of a judge or ruler 1659. Also fig. 2, 
Anything resembling or acting as a cushion 
1813; ta swelling simulating pregnancy 
—1694. 3. In various specific and technical 
applications : as, the elastio leathern pad on 
which gold-leaf is cut 1837; a pad worn by 
women under the hair 1774; the elastic rim 
of a billiard-table 1778; Mech. a body of 
steam left in the cylinder of a steam-engine 
to act as an elastic buffer to the piston 1348, 
4. In a horse, pig, etc. : The fleshy part of the 
buttock 1710. 5. Entom. A pulvillus 1828; Bot, 
a pulvinus 1870. 6. Archit. = COUSSINET, q.v. 

1. They set them downe on cosshyns of sylke LD. 
BERNERS. fig. Idlenesse..the Devils C., as the 
Fathers call it 1652. 

Attrib. and comb.: c. capital Archit., a capital 
used in Romanesque architecture, resembling a €. 
pressed down by a weight; also, a cap consisting 
of a cube rounded off at its lower angles, used in 
the Norman period ; t cloth, a c. case or covering; 
-dance, a round dance, formerly danced at 
weddings, in which the women and men alter- 
nately knelt on a c. to be kis star, a fossil 
star-fish of the genus Goniaster; -stitch, a flat 
embroidery stitch used to fill in backgrounds in 
old needlework ; etc. 

Cushion (ku-fon), v. 1735. [f. prec. 8b.] 
1. trans. To furnish with a cushion or cushions 
1820. Also fig. 2. To rest, seat, or set upon 
a cushion; to prop up with cushions 1735. 3. 
fig. To suppress (anything) quietly 1818. 4. 
Billiards. To leave a ball close to, or touch- 
ing, the cushion. b. intr. (in U.S.) To make 
the ball hit the cushion before cannoning or 
after contact with one of the balls. 5. To 
deaden the stroke of (the piston) by a cushion 
of steam; to form into a cushion of steam 
1850. 

2. Instead of inhabiting palaces, and being 
cushioned up in thrones BOLINGBROKE, 3. The 
way in which complaints are cushioned in official 
quarters 1887. 

t Cu'shionet. 1542. [- Fr. coussinet, dim. 
of coussin; see prec., -ET.] A little cushion; 
a pin-cushion —1721. 

Cushiony (ku-foni), a. 1839. [f. CUSHION 
sb. + -Y.] Resembling a cushion in shape, 
softness, otc., as a sofi c. feel. 

Cushy (kufi), a. slang. 1915. [Anglo-Ind.] 
Of a job, etc.: Easy. Of a wound: Not 
serious. 

Cusk (kosk). 1624. [Origin unkn.] A name 
for two fishes of the cod tribe: a. In Great 
Britain, the Torsk, Brosmius vulgaris. b. In 
U.S., the Burbot, Lota maculosa. " à 

Cusp (kosp). 1585. [-L. cuspis, -id- point, 
apex.] 1. Astrol. The beginning or entrance 
of a ‘house’. 2. gen. A point, pointed end, 
peak 1647. 3. Astron. Each of the horns of the 
crescent moon (or of Mercury and Venus) 
1076. 4. Geom. A point at which two branches 
of a curve meet, and stop, with a come 
tangent 1758. 5. Archit. Each of the ue 
ing points between the small arcs in Go! d 
tracery, arches, etc. 1813. 6. Anat. A Du 
jection or point, e.g. on the crown of à wee 
1849. 7. Bot. A sharp rigid point, e.g. of a 10 
1870. Hence (erron.) Cu'spated a. eri 
furnished with a c. or cusps. Cuspi XD 
cuspated. Cu'spin£ sb. Arch., Sup 

|| Cusparria. 1852. [f. native name Ü 
pare.) Bol. A genus of trees, now usua’ y 
called Galipea, species of which yield Angus 
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ra bark; also = Cusparin (Chem.), & 
talline substance obtained from Angus- 


tura bark 1824. 
Cuspid (kv'spid). 
joint.) sb. t 1. Geom. 
ated tooth 1878. adj. = CUSPIDATE 1882. 


Cuspidal (ko:spidal), a. 1647. [f. as prec. 
4 AL] tl. Belonging to the apex. 2. 
. Having, related to, or of the nature of, 
a CUsP 1874. 3. Of teeth, cuspidate 1867. 
Cuspidate (Ep:spidét), a. 1692. [-mod.L. 
cuspidatus, f. as prec.; see -ATE*.] Having à 
cusp or sharp point. spec. a. Of leaves: 
Ending in & rigid point. b. Applied to the 
canine teeth. So Curspidated a. Cuspida- 
tion, cusping. 
Cuspidine (k»:spidoin). 1882. [f. as prec. 
F-m] Min. A fluo-silicate of calcium 
from Vesuvius occurring: in pale rosy spear- 
shaped crystals. 

Quspidor, -ore. U.S. 1779. (Pe. 
cuspidor spitter, f. cuspir spit.] A spittoon. 
j|Cuspis (kv'spis). Pl. cuspides (-idiz). 
1646. [L.] = Cus, q.v., in various senses. 
Cuss (kos), sb. U.S. collog. 1775. [Sense 1: 
vulgar disguising of CURSE; 1. bust for burst; 
sense 2 : prob. orig. identical with sense 1, but 
later regarded as short for customer (cf. 
Cmar sb.).] 1. An execration, etc. 1848. 2. 
Applied contemptuously or humorously to 
persons; also to animal Comb. ¢.-word, an 
oath, So Cuss v. = Curse. Cu'ssed a. cursed. 
Qu'ssedness, malignity, cantankerousness, 
contrariness. 

Cusser, var. Cov R', a stallion. SCOTT. 
+ Cust. (repr. OE. cyst choice, excellence, 
/. and w.midl. dialect.] 1. 

2. = Cost sb. -ME. 


1743. [- L. cuspis, cuspid- 
Cusp 4. 2. A cuspi- 


mixture served up in a liquid form. 

Comb.: c.-apple, the fruit of Anona reticulata ; 
it has a dark-brown rind, and a yellowish pulp 
resembling c. ; also called bullock's heart ; t -coffin, 
the coffin or crust of a e. 

Custode. ME. [orig. — (O)Fr. custode — L- 
custos, -Ö In mod. use - It. custode 
(kusto*de), pl. -odi.] One who has the custody 
of anything; a guardian, custodian. 

Custodial (kosto*diiD. — 1772. Ef. L. 
custodia + -au'.] adj. Relating to custody or 
guardianship. sb. A vessel for preserving 
sacred objects, as the host, relics, etc. 1860. 

Custo'diam. 1662, [L. custodiam (aco. 
sing.) custody, from the wording of the 
grant.) Irish Law. A grant by the Ex- 
chequer (for three years) of lands, etc., in 
Leads of the Crown. J 
freien (kosto*-diün). 1781. [f. CUSTODY 
d ‘AN, after guardian.) One who has custody ; 

guardian, keeper. So Custo'dier. (Now 
e Se.) Custo'dianship. 

j ustody (ko-stodi). 1491 [- L. custodia, 
bh -ód- guardian; see -Y*.] 1. Safe 
a? protection; charge, care, guardian- 
Sn ae The keoping of an officer of justice; 
13 ement, imprisonment, durance 1590. 

y eee -1613. 

rate or the c. of the narrow seas BACON (J. 
2; Taylor, take him to thy custodie npud I 


Custom (k»:stom. 
) sb. ME. [-OFr. 
Qum co(u)stume (mod. Re *cos- 
one or *costudne :— L. consuetudo, -in-, f. 
Eo (dd accustom, accustom oneself, f. 
LA he D + suescere become accustomed.] 
Shan tual or usual practice ; common way 
p Es usage, fashion, habit; the being or 
which eS accustomed 1526. 2, Law. A usage 
ee us. continuance has acquired the force 
iit es right, esp. the special usage of a 
5 vi rade, society, or the like ME. t3. 
pay us omary service, rent, or due paid to 
london 4 Tuler —1730. 4. Duty levied by the 
the uae authority upon commodities on 
Semi we market; esp. that levied in the 
ME. 5. Th € king upon exports or imports 
to a seal at alee s nau: resorting 

‘op, hoi 

as SERIO cease Ses cr tema 
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1. A Custome More honour'd in the breach, then 
the obseruance Haml. 1. iv. 15. C. makes all things 
easy 1867. t C. of women: menstruation. 4. The 
Customs: the duties levied upon imports as a 
branch of the public revenue ; the department of 
the Civil Service that levies these duties. (Now 
rarely in sing., and never with a.) Not to pay c. 
DUE 5. A tailor, whom I have presented my €. 

Comb.: c.-mill, (a) a mill belonging to a feudal 
proprietor at which his tenants are obliged to 
grind their corn, paying c. for so doing; (b) a mill 
that grinds for customers; -office = CUSTOM- 


1855; pass. to be used (to do something) 
1674. 3. trans. To pay duty or toll on 1720. 
4. To bestow one's custom on; to frequent 
as a customer —1681. 

2. Yf he be custommed to doo euylle CAXTON. 

Gustomable (k»:stomáb'D, a. ME. [= 
OFr. customable ; see CUSTOM sb. and v., -ABLE. 
Cf. med.L. custumabilis.] t 1. Customary, 
usual —1663. t2. Of persons: Accustomed 
(to), wont (to do); habitual -1575. 3. Dutiable 
(rare) 1529. 

2. C. Swearers COVERDALE. Hence f Cu'stom- 
ableness. + Cu'stomably adv. 

t Cu'stomance, cu'stumance. ME. [- 


OFr. cost, coustumance, f. costumer; see 
CUSTOM v., -ANCE.] Custom, habit 1528. 
Customary (k»stomüri) a. 1523. [7 


med.L. custumarius, t. custuma — AFT. cus- 
tume, superseding CUSTOMABLE. See -ARY!.] 
1. According to custom ; commonly used or 
practised; usual, habitual 1607. 2. Estab- 
lished by or depending on custom 1660. 3. 
Law. Subject to customs or dues, as c. 
tenants, tenure, lands, etc. But now taken as: 
Holding or held by custom (e.g. of the manor) 


1523. 

1. His c, self-possession LYTTON. 
was a religious and c. institution JOWETT. 3. C. 
mill — Custom mill (a): see. 
formerly a court which exercised jurisdiction over 
copyholders, and administered the custom of the 
manor. C. holder, a c. tenant. Hence Cu'stom- 
ari-ly adv., -ness. 

Customary (kn:stomári), custumary 
(kr:stiumüri), sb. 1604. [-med.L. custum- 
arius, subst. use of the adj. ; see prec] 1. 
Law. A collection of customs (see CUSTOM sb. 
2); esp. one reduced to writing. 2. Eccl. — 
CONSUETUDINARY sb. 1882. 

1. The earliest written c. 
Bearn HALLAM. 

Customer (ko-stemot), sb. ME. [orig.— 
AFr. custumer, med.L. custumarius; in some 
senses newly f. custom; see -ERL]) tl. A 
customary tenant 1440. t 2. One who collects 
customs; a custom-house officer —1748. 3. 
One who customarily purchases anywhere; 
a buyer, purchaser. (The chief current sense.) 
1480. +4. A person with whom one has 
dealings —1621; & prostitute (SHAKS.). 5. 
collog. A person to have to do with; chap, 
fellow 1589. 

3. No Milliner can so fit his customers with 
Gloues Wint. T. IV. iv. 192. 5. Queer customers 
those monks DICKENS. Hence + Cu'stomership, 
the office of a collector of customs. 

Custom-house (ko:stomhaus). 1490. [CUs- 
TOM 4.] A house or office at which custom 
is collected; esp. & government office, at 
which customs are levied on imports or 
exports. Also, the office of the department 
which manages the customs. Also attrib. 

|| Custos (Kv'stos). 1465. [L. Formerly 
treated as Eng. : now Latin, with pl. custodes.] 
A keeper, guardian, custodian. 

C. rotulorum: the principal Justice of the Peace 
in a county, who has custody of the rolls and 
records of the sessions of the peace. 

Custrel (ko'strél). Now Hist. 1492. [cor- 
resp. in meaning to OFr. coustillier, -illeur, 
soldier armed with a. coustille, double-edged 
sword, but the Eng. form js unexpl.; sense 2 
(not in Fr.) is app. infi. by CUsTRON; cf. 
CorsTREL.] 1. An attendant on à knight. 2. 
A term of reproach: Knave. See COISTREL. 
1581. 

tCustron. ME. 
cuistre  scullion :- pop-L. 


in France is that of 


[- OFr. coistron, nom. 
coquistro, -On- 


uva 


‘tabernarius’ (Papias).] 1. A kitchen-knave; 
hence a base-born fellow, cad, vagabond 
—1605. 2. = CUSTREL 1. 1494. 

Custumal (kv'stiumăl), customal (kv'sto- 
miil), sb. 1570. [- med.L. costumale customs- 
book, n. of costumalis, f. costuma — OFr. 
costume CUSTOM; see -AL'.] Law. = CUSTOM- 
ARY sb. 

Curstumal, a. 1889. [- med.L. cos-, Cus- 
tumalis, corresp. to OFr. costumal, -el adj.; 
see prec.] Having to do with the customs of 
a city, etc. 

Cut (kot), sb.' Also cutt, -e. ME. [Taken 
usually as à special use of CUT sb.*, but this is 
notcertain.] 1. = LoT: in the phr. draw cuts, 
orig. draw cut, (See O.E.D.). +2. (One's) 
lot; fate or fortune as a ruler of events 1635, 

Cut (kot), sb.2 ME. [Mostly f. CUT v.] 

I. 1. The act of cutting 1808; a stroke or 
blow with a sharp-edged instrument 1601; 
a sharp stroke with a whip, cane, etc. 1725. 
2. fig. An act whereby the feelings are deeply 
wounded, as a sarcasm, etc.; a Severe dis- 
aster; a shock 1568. 3. An excision or omis- 
sion of a part 1604. 4. The act of cutting 
down rates, prices, salaries, etc. ; a reduction 
of this kind (orig. U.S.) 188l. 5. Card- 
playing. The act of cutting a pack ; the card so 
obtained 1598. 6. A step in dancing 1670. 7. 
A particular stroke in Crickel, Lawn-tennis, 
etc. 1855. 8. collog. The act of cutting an 
acquaintance 1798. 

1. The speech is all whet and no c. COBBETT. C.- 
and-thrust adj., adapted for both cutting and 
thrusting; also fig. 4. A further c. of two cents 
1881, 8. The c. direct THACKERAY. 

IL A way straight across. Also coner. and 


fig. 1577. 
Phr. Short c. : a crossing that shortens the distance 


(lit. and fig.). 

III. The style in which a thing is cut; 
fashion, shape 1579. Also fig. 

Attyre of the new c. LYLY. Phr. The c. of one's 
jib: one's general appearance (slang) 1823. A c. 
abore : a degree or stage above (col/oq.) 1818. 

IV. 1. An opening made by à sharp-edged 
instrument, an incision; à wound made by 
cutting, a gash 1530. 2. A slash in the edge 
of a garment 1563. 3. A passage or channel 
cut or dug out; a cutting 1548; ta strait 
—1078. 4. An engraved block or plate; the 
impression from this; an engraving (see 
Wooncvt) 1646. 

2. Cloth a gold and cuts, and lac'd with siluer 
Much Ado Ui. iv. 19. 3. Through these Fens run 
great Cuts or Dreyns 1696. 4. Bibles, with cuts 
and comments CRABBE. 

V. 1. A piece cut off, e.g. of meat, cloth, 
yarn, etc. 1591. 2. The quantity cut (esp. of 
timber). Chiefly U.S. 1805. 

VI. The pa. ppl. used subst. t 1. A cut-tail 
horse, or ? à gelding —1612. 2. A term of 
abuse. (Perh. from prec. sense.) Obs. or dial. 


1490, 

2. If thou hast her not i' the end, call me C. 
Twel, N. 11. iii. 203. Phr. f To keep one's €., keep €. : 
? to keep one's distance, be reserved. 

Cut (kvt), v. ME. [The early dial. vars. 
culte, kitle, kette point to an OE. *cyttan, f. 
*kul- (cf. Norw. kutte, Icel. kuta cut with a 
little knife, kuti sb. little blunt knife).] 

I. 1. To penetrate so as to sever the con- 
tinuity of with an edged instrument; to 
make incision in; to gash, slash. Said also 
of the instrument; also fransf. 2. absol. or 
intr. To make incision ME. 3. To strike 
sharply as with a whip, etc. Also said of the 
whip, etc. Also absol. 1607. 4, fig. (trans.) TO 
wound deeply the feelings of 1582. 

1. Kyt it wyth a knyf ARNOLDE. 2. C. close to 
the Siem EVELYN. fig. "The tongue is not steel, 
yet it cuts G. HERBERT. 4. Every word in It will 
v. them to the heart BEVERIDGE. 

II. 1. To divide into parts with & sharp- 
edged instrument ; to sever ME. Also fig. 
2. spec. To carve; also absol. 1601. 3. To make 
a narrow opening through, intersect 1590. 4. 
To break up the viscidity of 1578. 5. To 
sever for the purpose of taking the part 
detached; to reap, mow, hew, etc. ME. 6. 
intr. (in pass. sense.) To suffer incision; to 
admit of being cut; to yield when cut 1560. 

1. To c. a thread WYATT, asparagus MACAULAY. 
fig. [Friendship] cutteth Griefes in Halfes BACON. 
Phr. To c. to (or in) pieces : (fig.) to rout with great 
slaughter. 3. To c. a Canal 1677, sea-dykes 


CUT 


PALMERSTON, a vein of ore 1778. 5. Thy servants 
can skill to c. timber in Lebanon 2 Chr. 2:8. 
6. The trout. .cut red MEDWIN. 

III. To separate or remove by cutting; to 
lop off. Also with away, off, out. ME. 

Phr. tTo c. a purse: to steal it by cutting it from 
the girdle, 

IV. 1. trans. To pass through as in cutting; 
to intersect, to cross. Also intr. with through, 
ete. ME. 2. collog. To run away; to move 
sharply. Orig. with away, off. 1590. 

1. The old part of the path which the line had 
cut across 1885. 

V. To reduce by cutting; to trim, shear; to 
prune, Also fig. ME. 

ENS cutting my haire, 62. Woon. fig. To c. rates 


VI. 1. To shape, fashion, form, or make by 
oras by cutting 1511. 2. To hollow out, ex- 
cavate 1634. 3. To perform or execute, as in 
lo c. a CAPER, a DASH, a FIGURE, etc. (see 
these words) 1601, 

1. Why should a man. .Sit like his Grandsire, 
cut in Alablaster Merch, V. 1. i. 84. He knows. . 
when a Coat is well cut STEELE. His features were 
finely cut 1883. 2. We do not see how the canals 
are to be cut 1887, Phr. T'o c. one's way, ete.: to 
advance by cutting through obstructions 1599. 

VII. Special senses. 1. Surg. a. To castrate 
1465. b. To make an incision in the bladder 
for extraction of stone; also absol. 1566. 2. 
Of horses: intr. To bruise the inside of the 
fetlock with the opposite foot; to interfere 
1660. 3. Naut. (absol.) To cut the cable 1707. 
4. Card-playing. To divide (a pack of cards) 
1532. 5. Dancing. (intr.) To spring and 
twiddle the feet one in front of the other 
alternately 1603. 6. To execute a particular 
stroke in Cricket, Lawn-tennis, Croquet, etc. 
1857. 7. collog. (trans.) To break off acquain- 
tance with, affect not to know (a person); 
to give up (a thing) 1634. Also tintr. 8. 
Irish Hist. (trans.) To levy (a tax, etc.). Also 
absol. [Of. Fr. tailler.] —1612. 

Phrases. To e, a tooth, one's teeth: to have them 
appear through the gums; also fig. to become 
knowing; so to c. one's eye-teeth. To c. and carve: 
an intensive phr. T'o c. and run (Naut.): to c. the 
cable and make sail without waiting to weigh. 
anchor; collog. to hurry off, To c. short: trans. to 
curtail; to break off or interrupt abruptly ; intr. 
to be brief. To c. one's stick (slang): to be off. 
Also to e, one's lucky. To c. the coat according to the 

cloth: to adapt oneself to circumstances, to keep 
within the limit of one's means. To c. to pieces: 
see IL. 1 (quots.). To c. the grass under, or ground 
from under, a person's feet: see GRASS, GROUND. 
To c. the knot: see KNOT sh. IT, 1. 

Comb. (with adverbs): C. down. a. trans. To c. 
and bring down or let fall, b. To lay low with the 
sword. c. To take the lead of in a race, etc. d. To 
retrench, curtail. C. in. a. To carve or engrave 
in intaglio. b. To penetrate sharply or abruptly. 
€. To strike in. d. Card-playing. To join in a game 
by taking the place of a player cutting out, q.v. C. 
Off. a. trans. To c. so as to take off, to sever. b. To 
put a stop to; to break off. c. To bring to an un- 
timely end. d. To intercept. e. To interrupt, 
Stop (communication, passage, etc.). f. To shut 
out; to debar. g. To disinher: C. out. a. 
trans. To c. so as to take out. b. To excise, omit. 
€. To carry off (a ship) from a harbour, etc., by 
getting between her and the shore. d. U.S., etc. 
To detach (an animal) from the herd. e. To get 
in front of a rival so as to take the first place from 
him. f. To excavate, carve out. g. To shape by 
cutting (out of a piece); also fig. h. To plan; to 
prepare (work to be done), See also WORK sb. 
(Phrases). i. To form by nature (for a purpose). j. 
intr. To admit of being cut into shape. k. intr. 
(orig. pass.) Card-playing. To be excluded from a 
game by cutting an unfavourable card: cf. e. in. 
CG. under. To c. out by underselling (collog. 
C. up. a. trans. To root up by cutting; also fig. 
b. To c. in pieces; also fig. €. To c. to pieces: 
see IT. 1 (quots.). d. To damage by or as by cut- 
ting; also fig. e. To wound deeply the feelings of. 
(Usu. in pass.) f. intr. To admit of being cut bs to 
turn out as to amount of fortune (slang). $. To c. 
up rough, etc.: (intr.) to become quarrelsome 
(collog.). h. To behave (badly, etc.) in a race (slang). 

Phraseological combs. C.-and-come-again. 
The act or faculty of helping oneself as often as 
one likes; hence, abundance; also fig. Also attrib, 
C.-and-cover. Engineering. A method of 
constructing a tunnel by making a cutting in 
which the brickwork lining is built and then 
covered in. 

Cut (kot), ppl. a. ME. [f. CUT v.] 1. Gashed 
or wounded with an edged instrument 1665; 
slashed, as clothes, etc. 1480. 2. Affected 
by cutting 1588. 3. Shaped or fashioned by 
cutting; having the surface shaped by grind- 
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ing and polishing, as c. glass 1677. 4. Divided 
into pieces by cutting ME. 5. Detached by 
cutting, as c. flowers ME. 6. Reduced by, or 
as by cutting; cut down 1646. 7. Castrated 
1624. 8. slang. Drunk 1073. 

Phr. C. and dried (also c. and dry): orig. of herbs 
in the herbalists’ shops; hence fig. ready-made; 
also, ready shaped on a priori notions. 

Cutaneous (kiuté'-nias), a. 1578. [f. mod. 
L. cutaneus (f. L. cutis skin) + -ows.] Of, 
pertaining to, or affecting the skin, as 
c. diseases, eruptions, etc. Also fig. var. 
t Cuta-nean. 

Curt-away, a. (sb.) 1841. [f. CUT pa. pple.) 
Of a coat: Having the skirt cut back from 
the waist in a slope or curve. As sb. (ellipt.) 
A cut-away coat. 

Cutch' (kot). 
= CATECHU. 

Cutch? (kotf). 1879. [app. — Fr. caucher in 
same sense, f. OFr. cauchier tread, press down 
1- L. calcare tread under foot.] A pile of 
vellum leaves, between which lamine of 
gold-leaf are placed to be beaten. 

Cutch, var. of Coucu sb.* (Triticum repens). 

| Cutcha (kn-tfà) a. Anglo-Ind. Also 
kutcha. 1834. [- Hindi kachchā raw, crude, 
uncooked.] Slight, makeshift (opp. to pucka 
solid). As sb. Sun-dried brick. 

Cutcher (in Paper-making) = COUCHER? 

|| Cutcherry (ktfe-ri), cutchery (ko-tferi). 
Anglo-Ind. 1010. [~ Hindi kachachri, ka- 
chéri] 1. A court-house. Also, a business 
office. t2. A brigade of infantry 1799. 

Cute (kiüt) a. collog. Also 'cute. 1731. 
[aphet. f. ACUTE.) 1. Acute, clever, sharp, 
shrewd. 2. (U.S. colloq., etc.) — CUNNING a. 
6. 1868. Hence Curteness. 

Cut-grass. 1840. [f. CUT v. : lit. ‘grass that 
cuts'.] A genus of grasses, Leersia, esp. L. 
oryzoides. 

Cuticle (kiztik'. 1015. (—L. cuticula, 
dim. of cutis skin. See -CULE.] 1. The EPI- 
DERMIS or scarf-skin of the body; also transf. 
of other superficial integuments. 2. Bot. 
Formerly, the primary integumentary tissue ; 
now, a superficial film formed of the outer 
layers of the epidermal cells 1071. +3. A 
film or thin coating —1704. var. || Cuticula 
[L.]. Hence Cuti:cular a. of, pertaining to, 
or resembling a c. Cutticulariza‘tion, the 
action or process of forming into c. Cuti-- 
cularize v. trans., to form into c. 

Cutify (kiu-tifoi), v. 1890. [f. L. cutis skin; 
see -FY.] intr. To form skin. Hence Cutifi- 
ca‘tion, formation of cutis. 

Cutikin (kü-tikin). Sc. 1810. [f, Sc. coot, 
earlier cute ankle, of LDu. origin; cf. MLG. 
kote, LG. kote, köte; see -KIN.] A gaiter, a 
spatterdash. 

Cutin (kid-tin). 1863. (f. Cums +-Ix'.] 
Bot. The cellulose body forming the cuticle of 
plants, CuTOsE. Hence Curtinize v. = cuti- 
cularize, Cutinization. 

|| Cutis (kiū-tis). 1603. [L.] 1. Anat. The 
true skin or derma of the body. 2. Bot. The 
peridium of certain fungi. Hence Cuti'tis 
Path., inflammation of the skin, 

Cutlass (kwtlis) 1594. [- Fr. coutelas, 
repr. Rom. *cultellaceum, f. L. cultellus, dim. 
of culter COULTER, + augment. suffix -aceum. 
See CURTAL-AXE.] A short sword with a flat, 
wide, slightly curved blade; now esp. that 
with which sailors are armed. 

Comb. : c.-fish, a species of fish, the Silvery Hair- 
tail, so named from its shape. 

Cutler (k»-tle). ME. [-AFr. cotillere, 
(O)Fr. coutelier, f. coutel (mod. couteau) knife 
= L. cultellus, dim. of culter COULTER; see 
-ER*.] One who makes, deals in, or repairs 
knives, ete. 

Cutlery (kv-tləri). 1449. [- (O)Fr. coutel- 
lerie, f. coutelier; see prec., -ERY.] a. The art 
or trade of the cutler. b. collect. Articles 
made or sold by cutlers, as knives. scissors. 
etc.; also, implements for eating or serving 
food at table 1624. 

Cutlet (kv-tlèt). 1700. [- Fr. côtelette, OFr. 
costelete, dim. of coste (mod. côte) rib :- L. 
costa; assim. to CUT sb.* and -LET. See Cost 
sb.*] A small piece of meat, usually mutton 
cut off the ribs, or veal, used for broiling, 
frying, etc. 


1759. [- Malay kachu.] 
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Cutling arna vbl. sb. dial. 1645. [f, as 
if from a verb fo cutle.] The making of cut] 
REEN aking of cutlery, 
That the men of Toledo .. were excellent at ç, 

ILT. [ 


Cut-off (kot, o-f, attrib. Ico-t,of), sb. 1741 
(Cur v. (comb.).] 1. An act of cutting off or 
portion cut off. 2. A new and shorter Passage 
cut by a river through a bend. Western US. 
1830. 3. A stopping of a continuance or flow 
1881. b. spec. (Steam-engine.) An arrange- 
ment by which the admission of steam to the 
cylinder is cut off when the piston has 
travelled part of the stroke, so that the steam 
during the remainder of the stroke works 
expansively ; a contrivance for effecting this, 
Also attrib. 1849. c. Any contrivance for 
stopping the flow of a liquid, cutting off a 
connection, and the like 1874. 

Cutose (kidto"-s), 1881. [f. Cums +-08E?,] 
Chem. One of the cellulose bodies; the 
hyaline substance which forms the cuticle 
of plants. Also called CUTIN, 

Cut-out (kot,au-t, ko'tiaut), sb. 1874. 
[Cur v. (comb.).] Electr. Engin. A device for 
automatically cutting lamps, motors, ete., 
out of circuit when the current attains a 
point at which it is undesirable to work. b, 
In motor-vehicles, an appliance that gives 
& free opening to the exhaust gases 1905. 

Cutpurse, cut-purse (kv-tpðas) ME. 
(Cur v. IIL] One who steals a purse by cut- 
ting it from the girdle, from which formerly 
it was suspended ; hence, a pickpocket, thief ; 


How often hast thou seene the C. hanged with 
the purse about his necke GOLDING. 

Curttanee, 1622. [Urdu kattani, f. Arab. 
kattán flax.) Fine linen trom the East Indies. 

Cutter (kv'toa), sb." ME. [f. CUT v. + -ER!.] 
1. One who cuts; one who shapes things by 
cutting; as fustian-, stone-, wood-c, 1483. 2. 
spec. tA hair-cutter —1624; a carver, sculp- 
tor, engraver 1572; f a tailor; the person in 
a tailoring establishment who takes the 
measures and cuts out the cloth 1599; one 
who castrates animals 1562. 13. One over- 
ready to resort to weapons; a bully; also, & 
cutthroat —1826. 4. That which cuts; an 
implement or tool for cutting; the cutting 
part of a machine, etc. 1631; tan incisor 
tooth —1691. 5. Mining. A crack intersecting 
the lines of stratification; the cleavage of 
slate (usu. in pl.); a crack in a crystal (dial.) 
1756. 6. A superior quality of brick, which 
can be cut and rubbed 1842. f 
Comb. : c.-bar, (a) a bar in which cutting-tools 
are so fastened as to serve for circular cutting; (b) 
the bar in a mowing or reaping machine that bears 
the knives; -grinder, an instrument for sharpen- 
ing the cutters of reaping machines, etc. ; -head, 
the revolving head of a tool with cutters; -wheel, 
one serving for cutting. 

Cutter (kw'toz), sb." 1745. [perh. f. CUT v. 
+ -ER'; but deriv. from Indo-Pg. catur (XVI) 
narrow vessel, cannot be excluded.] Naut. 
1. A boat, belonging to a ship of war, shorter 
and in proportion broader than the barge 
or pinnace, fitted for rowing or sailing, and 
used for carrying light stores, passengers, ete. 
2. A small, single-masted vessel, clinker- or 
carvel-built, furnished with a straight run- 
ning bowsprit, and rigged much like a sloop, 
as a revenue c. 1762. 3. transf. A small Henn 
or sledge for one or two persons. Canada ani 
E REA 1 with square sails, a fore- 

'omb. c.-brig, ‘a vessel with » sails, 
and-aft mam-sail, and a jlgger- mast with a smaller 
one’ (Smyth). i 

Cutthroat, cut-throat (k»-tpro"t). 168 : 
[See CuT v.] 1. One who cuts throats; & 
ruflian who murders or does deeds of violence. 
Also transf. and fig. t2. A dark lantern 
-1825. 3, The Mustang grape of Texas, 
having an acrid taste. 4. A West AÍTIAP 
bird, Amadina fasciata, the male of ue 
has a red mark round the throat 1872. j 
trib. Murderous, ruffianly 1567. b; Thre’ 
handed, as c. bridge, euchre 1904. 

1. Ten a soldier, sir, and not a cut-throat 
FROUDE. 4 

Cutting (ko-tin), vbl. sb. ME. p 
1. The action of CUT v., in various rd à 
t 2. An intersection ; also a section Es re 
concr. A piece cut off; esp. a shred mare 
trimming an object for use ME. 4. spec- 


CUTTING 


t bearing leaf-buds cut off a plant, 
an ed for propagation 1664; a piece cut 
out of a newspaper, etc. 1856. 5. Irish Hist. 
90. 6. A carving, etc. 1787. 1, 
+A poor quality of ore mixed with 
that which is better" (Knight) 1874. 8. An 
tion through ground that rises above 
el of à canal, railway, or road which 


i receptacle for the di: 
cutting; “Shoe, à Spec 1 sh 
mut or interfere (see CUT v. vn. 2 
Cutting, ppl. c. [wat] 1. That 
cuts, in various senses, as a c. blade, wind, 
employer, ete. 2. That acutely wounds the 
feelings 1583. 


swaggering blade — 
2. tie can say the. most e. things in the quietest 


of tones C. BRONTE. Hence Curttingly adv. 
Cuttle (ko-t1), sb.* [Late OE. cudele, ME. 
(xv) codel, corresp. to OLF rank. cudele, Norw. 
dial, kaule (:— *kodle), f. base of CoD sb., 
with allusion to its ink-bag.] A cephalopod 
of the genus Sepia or family Sepiide, esp. 
the common cuttlefish, Sepia officinalis, also 
called ink-fish from its power of ejecting a 
black fluid from a bag or sac, so as to darken 
tho water and conceal itself. Thence extended 
to other decapods, and occas. to octopods, 
cephalopods. Now usually called Cuttle- 
fish. Also attrib. 

+Cuttle, sb.* 1546. [app. —OFr. coutel 
(mod. couteau). See CUTLER.) A knife. Also 
fi. -1001. b. transf. 2 Hen. IV, 1. iv. 139. 
fOwttle, v. rare. {Origin unkn.] To 
whisper; to talk privately and confidentially. 
H. WALPOLE. 
Cwttle-bone. 1547. 


The internal calca- 
reous shell of the euttle-fish ; used for pounce, 
as a polishing material, ete. 

Cuttle-fish ; see CUTTLE sb.’ 

Cuttoe (kv'to). Obs. exe. U.S. 1678. [- Fr. 
couteau.) = COUTEAU 
Ou'ttoo. 1794. [Origin unkn.] Carriage- 
building. One of the projections covering the 
top of the wheels which shelter the axle-tree 
arms from the dirt. 

Cutty (krti). Sc. and n. dial. 17.. If. cut, 

5 me of Cur t) 

. adj. Cut short, eurtaile: s c. knij Ü 
Eod irtailed, as c. knife, pipe, 
B. sb. 1, Short for e. spoon (Se.) 17.. 2. 

Short for c. pipe 1776. 3. A term for a testy 
9r naughty girl or woman; often playful 
1816. 4. A local name for: a. The wren. b. 
"ns Black Guillemot. c. The hare. 1776. 

A utty-stool. Sc. 1774. [CUTTY a.] IA 
low stool 1820. 2. Formerly, in Scotland, a 
im m & church, where offenders against 
Ncc had to sit, and Teceive a publie 

te uke from the minister. Also fig. 
caval -waul ; see KOTWAL. 

1 LI ACE cut-water (ko-tjwo:tor. 1644. 
dias knee of the head of a ship, etc., which 
so T the water before it reaches the bow ; 
ant he forward edge of the prow. 2. The 
AM iguabed end of the pier of a bridge, 
m B Serves to divide the eurrent, break up 
Skis S 1776, 3. An American sea-fowl, the 
Gate Rhynchops nigra 1732. 
MET cu'twork. 1470. 1. gen. Work 
Bron eed by cutting or carving 1662. 2. Em- 
Rane with cut-out: edges, also a kind of 
Lan ‘ork embroidery or lace, formerly worn. 
oat peas work. 1470. + 3. Flower-beds 
anne patterns —1727. 
off by DIE 1808. A caterpillar which cuts 
eee ic surface of the ground the young 
ih d cabbage, maize, melons, etc.; esp. 
p +S. the larvee of species of Agrotis, & 

ae moths. 

abs, e ME. [-(O)Fr. cask, vat i= L. 
i es cask, vat -1673. 
erat ette (küve-t) 1678. [Fr., dim of cuve 
aot 1. Forlif. = CuNETTE. 2. An 
ete. 1706 i shallow dish for holding water, 
aS acib « Glass-making. A large clay basin 

wt. ible used in making plate-glass 1832. 
qned abbrev. of HUNDREDWEIGHT. [f. ¢ = 
ae um + wl. = weight. 

Gr. m IX of sbs., originating in L. -cia, -tia, 
i , -x&a, -na, ram. Occurring chiefly 


in the combi 
P ined forms -ACY, -AN 5 
CRACY, -MANOY, q.v. , -ANCY, -ENCY, 
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Cya-, shortened f. Cyaxo-, in names of 
chemical compounds, as Cya'melide, a 
white crystalline substance polymerie with 
cyanic acid; etc. 

Cy-amid. [- mod.L. Cyamidz, t. L. cyamus 
— Gr. «auos bean; see -ID'.] Zool. A crus- 
tacean ofthe family Cyamidz ; a whale-louse. 

Cyamoid (seiümoid), a. rare. 1882. [See 
prec., -01D.] Resembling a small bean. 

Cyan-. 1. Comb. f. Gr. xíavos and Kvdveos 
‘dark-blue’ bef. a vowel. 2. Chem. = CYANO- 
2, used as comb. f. CYANOGEN bef. & vowel, as 
in Cy'anamide, the amide of cyanogen, 
CN,H; a white crystalline body. Cyanhy-- 
dric a. = hydrocyanic. Cyanu‘rate, a salt 
of Cyanu'ric [URIC], or Cyanure'nic acid, 
an acid polymeric with cyanic acid, obtained 
by heating dry urea in a flask. 

Cyanate (soiüneit). 1845. If. Cyan- 2 + 
-ATE*.] Chem. A salt of cyanie acid. 

Cyan-blue. 1879. [f. Gr. xóavos or Kvdveos, 
cf. CYAN-] A greenish-blue colour, lying 
between green and blue in the spectrum. 

|l Gyanea (seic-nii). 1883. [fem. of L. 
cyaneus, Gr. xváveos dark blue; see -A 4] A 
Las of jelly-fishes. Hence Cya'neid, one of 
these. 


Cyaneous (saié'-nivs), a. rare. 1688. [f. L. 
cyaneus (see prec.) + -0US.] Deep blue, 
azure. var. Cya'nean (rare). 

Cyanhydric; see CYAN- 2. 

Cyanic (səiæ'nik), a. 1832. [f. CYAN- 2 + 


a0.] 1. Chem. Of or containing cyanogen. 2. 
Blue, azure; spec. in Bot., one of the two 
series into which Candolle divided the colours 
of flowers (the other being zanthic = yellow) 
1849. 

1. C. acid, a colourless, pungent, volatile, un- 
stable liquid (CNHO). 

Cyanide (seiünoid). 1820. |f. Cyan- 2 + 
-IDE.] Chem. A simple compound of cyanogen 
with a metal or organic radical, as potassium. 
c. (KCy). 

Cyanin (soi'ànin). 1863. [f. CYAN- 1 + -IN*. 
The blue colouring matter of some flowers, as 
the violet, etc. 

Cyanine (soi'ànoin). 1872. [f. as prec. + 
-AINE*.] Chem. A blue dye-stuff prepared from 
chinoline with amyl iodide, used in calico- 


printing. 
Cyanite (soi-áneit) 1794. [f. as prec. + 
are! 2b.] Min. 1. A native silicate of 


aluminium, usually blue. 2. A fire-proof 


priming for paint, etc. 1884. 

Cyano- (bef. à. vowel or h usually cyan-). 
1. Used as comb. f. Gr. imos à dark-blue 
mineral, xváveos adj. dark-blue, in scientific 
terms, as : 

ano'chroite Min. [Gr. xpo], a blue hydrous 
sulphate of copper and potassim Cyano'pathy 
Path. (Gr. -7o8«a, f. áBos.] = CYANOSIS. 
Cyanotrichite Min. [Gr. 6p zpix-], à blue 


fibrous sulphate of copper and aluminium. 
2. Chem. (— CYAN- 2): Of or containing Cya- 


nogen; in the names of cyanogen. compounds. 
Cyanogen (soiee-nddgen). 1826. [- Fr. 
cyanogene (Gay-Lussac, 1815), f. Gr. kóavos à 
dark-blue mineral + -GEN, named from its 
entering into the composition of Prussian 
blue.] Chem. A compound radical consisting 
of one atom of nitrogen and one of carbon 
(symbol CN or Cy) In the form of di- 
cyanogen (C2Nq), it is a colourless gas, highly 
poisonous, with an odour like that of prussic 
acid. It exists in many compounds, the 
cyanides, cyanates, cyanurets, ete. 
Cyanometer (soidng-mited). 1829. (f. 
CYANO- 1 + -METER] An instrument for 
measuring the intensity of the blue of the 
sky. Hence Cyanome'tric a. Cyano'- 
metry. 
Cyanose (soiünO"s) 1834. [- Fr. cyanose, 
f.as next.] Path. — CYANOSIS. Hence Cy'an- 
osed ppl. a. afflicted with cyanosis. 
(seiünó*sis). 1834. 


[mod.L. 


the circulation of imperfectly oxygenated 
blood; blue jaundice. Hence Cyano'tic a. 
pertaining to, or affected with, c. 
Cyanotype (soice-nótoip). 1842. [f. CYANO- 
2 + -TYPE.] A photographic process in which 
paper sensitized by a cyanide is employed; a 
print obtained by this process. Also attrib. 
Cyanu'rate, -uric, etc. ; see CYAN- 2. 
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Cyanuret (seim-niuret). 1827. [f. CYAN- 2 
+ -URET.] Chem. = CYANIDE. 

Cyanurin (soiüniü*-rin). 1845. [f. CYAN- 1 
+ URINE.] Path. A blue deposit occas. found 


in urine. 

+Cy-ath. 1544. [-L. cyathus.) = CYA- 
THUS 1. —1631. 

Cyathiform (seiüpifomm), a. 1776. |f. 
CYATHUS + -FORM.] Bot., etc. Shaped like a 
cup a little widened at the top. 

Cyatholith (soiwe-polip). 1875. [f. CYATHUS 
+ -urn.] Biol. A kind of coccolith resembling 
two cups placed base to base. 

Cyathophylloid (soi:üpofiloid). 1802. [f. 
mod.L. Cyathophyllum (f. Gr. (aos cup + 
guMov leaf) + -OID.] adj. Akin to the fossil 
cup-corals of the genus Cyathophyllum, sb. 
‘A coral of this family 1872. 

Cyathozooid (soij&pozó*-oid). 1877. lf. Gr. 
Kaos CYATHUS + Zoord.] Zool. An abortive 
first stage of the embryo of certain com- 
pound ascidians, which becomes by gemma- 
tion the foundation of a colony. 

j| Cyathus (soi-ApDs). PI. cyathi (-poi). ME. 
[L. - Gr. «ados wine-cup, measure.] 1. Gr. 
and Rom. Antig. A cup or ladle used for 
drawing wine out of the CRATER or mixing- 
bowl; also a measure = about yy of a pint. 
2. Bot. The cup-like body which contains the 
reproductive bodies of Marchantia 1866. 

Cycad (soi-kàd). 1845. [- mod.L. generic 
name Cycas, -adis — supposed Gr. xóxas, 
scribal error for xéixas, acc. pl. of x6d, 
the Egyptian doum-palm.] Bot. A plant of the 
genus Cycas which gives its name to the Cy- 
cadacer, aà natural order of Gymnosperms, 
related to the Conifers. Hence Cycada'ceous 
a. of or belonging to the N.O. Cycadacez or 
Cycads; var. Cyca'deous. Cyca'diform a. 


resembling the cycads in form. Cy'cadite, 
a fossil c. 

Cyclamen (si-klàmen). 1550. [- med.L. 
cyclamen, for L. cyclaminos, -on — Gr. 


xwxMápuvos, perh. f. «óxos circle, CYCLE, W th 
ref. to its bulbous roots.] A genus of Primu- 
laceæ, cultivated for their handsome early- 
blooming flowers; the fleshy root-stocks are 
sought after by swine, whence the name 
SowBREAD. Also, a plant of this genus. 

Cyclamin (si-klàmin). 1842. [f. prec. 
4 "an'.] Chem. A poisonous principle ex- 
tracted from the tubers of Cyclamen; it is & 
non-azotized glucoside. 

1 Cyclarthrosis (siklüxpró"sis). [mod.L., 
f. Gr. óxAos circle + dp8pwos articulation.] 
Anat. A circular or rotatory articulation, as 
that of the radius with the ulna. So Cyclar- 
thro'dial a. of, or of the nature of, à c. 

j| Cyclas (si-klüs). Hist. [L. — Gr. xvxAds a 
woman's garment with a border all round it.] 
A tightly-fitting tunic anciently worn by 
women, and occas. by men, esp. the tunic or 
surcoat made shorter in front than behind, 
worn by knights over their armour in the 
14th century. Also confused with CICLATOUN. 

Cycle (soi-k'D, sb. ME. [- Fr. cycle or late 
L. cyclus — Gr. kóxàos circle.] 1. Astron. A 
circle or orbit in the heavens 1631. 2. A 
recurrent period of a definite num ber of years 
ME.; a period in which a certain round of 
events or phenomena is completed, recurring 
in the same order in equal succeeding periods 
1662; a long indefinite period; an age 1842. 
3. A recurrent round or course (of successive 
events, phenomena, etc.) 1664. 4. gen. A 
round, course, or period through which 
anything runs to its completion 1821. 5. A 
complete set; a round 1062. 6. spec. A series 
of poems or prose romances collected round 
a central event or epoch of mythie history 
and forming a continuous narrative; as 
the Arthurian c., (Mus.) c. of songs 1835. 7. 
Bot. A complete turn of the spire in leaf- 
arrangement 1857. 8. Med. A course of 
remedies, continued during à fixed series of 
days 1882. 9. Zool. In corals, a set of septa 
of like age 1877. 10. Geom. A closed path in à 
cyclic region 1881. b. Thermodynamics. A 
series of operations at the end of which the 
working substance is brought back to its 
original state 1929. C. Electr. A full period of 
an alternating current. 11. Short for bicycle, 
fricycle, or the like 1881. Also attrib. 
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2. C. of Indiction: see INDIOTION. Metonic or 
lunar c.: a c. of 19 years, established by the Greek 
astronomer Meton, and used for determining 
Easter. Solar c.: a period of 28 years, at the end 
of which the days of the week recur on the same 
days of the month. The c. within which dearths 
and plenties make their revolution PETTY. À c. 
of Cathay TENNYSON. 4. Doctrines which have 
Tun their c. 1869. Hence Cy-cled ppl. a. con- 
sisting of cycles, as cycled times. 

Cycle (soi-k’l), v. 1842. [f. prec. sb.] 1. infr. 
To move in cycles; to pass through cycles. 
2. To ride a cycle, to travel by cycle 1883. 


Hence Cycler = Cycusr 1. Cy-cling 
vbl. sb. 
Cy'clian, a. rare. 1699. (f. Gr. xtxAos 


circular, cyclic + -AN.] = CYCLIC 2, CYcLic 
chorus. 

Cyclic (si-klik), a. 1794. [— Fr. cyclique or 
L. cyclicus or Gr. «vew«ós; see CYCLE, -IC.) 
1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
cycle; moving in cycles. 2. Of or belonging 
to a cycle of mythic and heroic story; see 
CYCLE sb. 6. 1822. Also transf. 3. Bot. Of a 
flower: Having its parts arranged in whorls 
1875. 4. Math. Of or pertaining to a circle or 
cycle 1852. 5. Gr. Prosody. Of a dactyl or 
anapest: Occupying in scansion three in- 
stead of four ‘times’ 1844. 

1. Twenty c. years, of ten months each ARNOLD. 
2. C. poet. : one of the writers of the Epic cycle. 3. 
C. region (Math.): a region within which à closed 
line can be drawn in such a manner that it cannot 
aprile indefinitely without passing out of the 
region. 

Phr. C. chorus [Gr. xixdos xopos] in Gr. Antiq.: 
the dithyrambic chorus, which was danced in a 
ring round the altar of Dionysus. 

Cyclical (siklikal) a. 1817. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL'; see -ICAL.] 1, Of a line: Returning 
into itself so as to form a closed curve (rare). 
2. = CYCLO 1, 2, 3 (also transf. in Zool.). 
Phr. C. number: a number in which the sum of 
the divisors equals the whole. 
Cyclide (soi:klid, si-kleid). 1874. [- Fr. 
cyclide.] Geom. ‘The envelope of a sphere 
Whose centre moves on a fixed quadric, and 
which cuts a fixed sphere orthogonally’ 
(Salmon). 

Cyclist (soi-klist). 1882. [f. CYCLE sb. + 
-IST.] 1. One who rides a cycle. 2. One who 
reckons by a cycle or cycles; one who recog- 
nizes cycles in the course of phenomena. 

l| Cyclitis (sikloi-tis). 1861. [f. Gr. xdos 
circle + -cIs.] Path. Inflammation of the 
ciliary body. 

Cyclo- (seiklo, siklo), comb. f. Gr. «os 
circle (see CYCLE), as in : 

Cyclobra'nchiate a. [Gr. Bpáyy«a gills}, having 
gills circularly arranged ; applied to a sub-order of 
gastropodous molluscs (Cyclobranchia, -branchi- 
ata); also said of the gills, Cycloce-phalus [Gr. 
eoa], a monster having two contiguous eyes, or 
a double eye in the median line. Cyclocli-nal a, 
Geol. = QUAQUAVERSAL. Cyclocelic a. (Gr. 
xorla], having the intestines coiled : said of birds. 
Cy'clogen [Gr. -yevns], Bot. = EXOGEN; so 
Cyclo'genous a, Cy:clograph [Gr. -ypados], an 
instrument for tracing circular ares. Cyclo- 
grapher, a writer of a cycle (of legends, etc.). 
Cy-clolith (Gr. A@os], a name for a prehistoric 
stone circle, Cycloneu:rous, -ose a. Zool., having 
the nervous axis circularly arranged, as in the 
Radiata, Cyclo'pterous a. (Gr. s7epóv], round- 
winged, round-finned. Cy-closcope [Gr. -oxozos], 
(a) an apparatus for measuring velocity of revolu- 
tion; (5) an instrument for setting out railway 
curves. Gyclospe'rmous a. [Gr. ozépua] Bot., 
having the embryo coiled about the central albu- 
men. Cyclo‘stomate, -sto-matous, -stomous 
a, [Gr. eróua], having a round sucking mouth, or a 
circular aperture of the shell; also belonging to a 
certain division of the Polyzoa (Cyclostomata), 
Cy-clostome a. = Cyclostomous ; sb. a cyclostom- 
ous fish, as the lamprey; a cyclostomous gastro- 
pod. Cyclosy'stem, the circular arrangement of 
the pores in some Hydrocorallina (Millepores, etc.). 

Cyclode (soei'kló"d, sizk-). 1869. [f. Gr. xóxAos 
circle + ó6ós path.] Math. The INVOLUTE 
(B. 2) of any order to a circle. Sylvester. 
Cycloid (sei-klo"d, si-k-), sb. 1661. [subst. 
use of Gr. adj. xvxAoebís; see CYCLE, -OID. 
Cf. Fr. cycloide.] 1. Math. The curve traced 
in space by a point in the cireumference (or 
on a radius) of a circle as the circle rolls along 
a straight line. 2. Zool. A cycloid fish; see 
next 1847. 

1. The common c. is that traced by a point in the 
circumference of the circle, and has cusps where 
this point meets the straight line; that traced by 
a point within the circle is a prolate c. (with 
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inflexions); by a point without the circle a curtate 
c. (with loops). 

Cy-cloid, a. 1847. [See prec.] Zool. a. Said 
of the scales of certain fishes : Of a somewhat 
circular form, with concentric striations. b. 
Belonging to the Cycloidei, or order of fishes 
with cycloid scales. 

Cycloidal (seikloi-dál, sik-), a. 1704. [f. 
CYCLOID sb. + -al}, Cf. Fr. cycloidal.] 1. 
Geom. Ot, pertaining to, or of the form of a 
cycloid. 2. Zool. = CYCLOID a. a. 1872. 

Cycloi'dean. Also -ian. 1837. [f. CYCLOID 
+ -EAN.] adj. Belonging to the cycloid fishes. 
sb. A cycloid fish. 

Cyclometer (seiklo:mitoi). 1815. [f. Gr. 
*UxXos circle + -METER; in sense 2, f. CYCLE 
11 + -METER.] 1. An instrument for measur- 
ing circular ares. 2. An apparatus attached 
to a wheel, esp. of a cycle, for registering its 
revolutions 1880. So Cyclo-metry, measure- 
ment of circles 1656. 

Cyclone (soi-klo*n). 1848. [prob. intended 
to repr. Gr. xxàoya wheel, coil of a snake, f. 
Kýros cycle. Cyclome occurs as an early 
variant.] gen. A term for all atmospheric 
disturbances in which the wind has a circular 
or whirling course. b. spec. A hurricane of 
limited diameter and destructive violence 
1856. c. Meteorol. A system of winds rotating 
around a centre of minimum barometric 
pressure, the centre and whole system having 
itself also a motion of translation, which is 
Sometimes arrested, when the cyclone be- 
comes for a time stationary. (Cf. ANTI- 
CYCLONE.) Also transf. Hence Cyclo'nal a. 
of or pertaining to a c. So Cyclonic, -al a. 
cyclonal ; of the nature of a c. Cyclo'nically 
adv. 


Cyclop; see CYCLOPS. 

Cyclopzedia, -pedia (soiklopi-dià). 1636. 
[abbrev. of ENCYCLOPADIA, q.v.] f 1. = EN- 
CYCLOPZEDIA 1. —1070. 2. = ENCYCLOPJEDIA 2, 
3. 1728. Hence Cyclopzedic, -pedic a. per- 
taining to or of the nature of a c. Cyclo- 
pze'dically adv. in a cyclopedic manner. 

Cyclopean, -ian (seiklopi-àn, soikló"-piün), 
a. 1641. [-L. Cyclopeus, Cyclopius — Gr. 
KvxMómus (see CYCLOPS) + -AN; see -EAN, 
-IAN.] 1. Belonging to or resembling the 
Cyclopes; monstrous, huge; single, or large 
and round, like the one eye of a Cyclops. 2. 
Applied to an ancient style of masonry in 
which the stones are immense and irregular 
in shape; fabled to be the work of a gigantic 
Thracian race called Cyclopes. Also transf. 
1835. 

Cyclopia (soikló"pii). 1839. [mod.L. f. 
CycLops ---1A!, perh. infl. by myopia, etc.] 
Zool., etc. The fusion of two eyes into one 
place in the middle of the forehead, as in a 
Cyclops. 

Cyclopic, t -al (səiklọ-pik, -al), a.” 1633. 
[- Gr. kukìwmkós; see CYCLOPS, -IC, -ICAL.] 
Belonging to or resembling a Cyclops; 
monstrous; Cyclopean. 

Cyclo'pic, a.* 1879. [f. botanical name 
Cyclopia + -1c.] Chem. In c. acid: an acid 
obtained from Cyclopia vogelii, a plant used 
in Africa for the preparation of tea. 

Cyclopoid (si-klopoid, soi-). 1852. [f. mod. 
L. Cyclops (in Zool.) + -om.] adj. Belonging 
to, or resembling the family Cyclopide of 
Copepods, of which the genus Cyclops is the 
type. sb. One of the Cyclopide. 

|| Cyclops (sei-klops). Also Cyclop. Pl. Cy- 
clopes (seiklo"-pzz); also Cyclops, Cyclop- 
ses. 1513. [- L. Cyclops — Gr. Kóxàoy; ‘round- 
eyed’, f. xódos circle + óé eye.) 1. Gr. 
Mythol. One of a race of one-eyed giants 
who forged thunderbolts for Zeus. 2. Zool. 
A genus of small fresh-water copepods, 
having an eye (really double) situated in the 
middle of the front of the head 1849. Also 
attrib. 

1. Such an obdurat C., to have but one eye for 
ae ext Mint. The Cyclop from his den replies 

Cyclorama (soiklora-má) 1840. [f. Gr. 
xóxlos circle + épaza spectacle; cf. PANO- 
RAMA.] A picture of a landscape, etc., arranged. 
on the inside of a cylindrical surface, the 
spectator standing in the middle. Hence 
Cyclora:mic a. 

Cyclosis (soiklo"-sis). 1835. [- Gr. kixawos 
encircling; see -osIs.] 1. Biol. A term for the 
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circulation of latex in the vessels of Plants; 
also for the circulation of protoplasm in 
certain cells. 2. Math. The occurrence of 
cycles (see CYCLE 10) 1881, 
Cyclostylar (soiklostoilái), a, 
OYCLO- + Gr. o7Óhos pillar + AR] Archit, 
Relating, to a structure composed of p 
circular range of columns without & core, 
Cyclostyle (soi-klostoil). 1883. [f. Cvoro- + 
STYLE.] An apparatus for printing copies of 
writing. It consists of a pen with a small 
toothed wheel at the point which cuts 
minute holes in specially prepared paper; 
this paper is then used as a stencil-plate from 
Which copies are printed. 

Cyclottomy. 1879. (f. Cvcro- + "TOMY.] 
1. Math. The problem of the division of the 


1850. (f, 


circle into a number of equal parts, 2, Surg. 
Division of the ciliary muscle 1889. 
ll Cyclus (si-klds, soiklos). 1810. [L] = 


CYCLE 6. 

Cyder, var. of CIDER, 

| Cydippe (seidi-pi) 1835. [mod.L. - Gr. 
KvBirmn, one of the Nereids.] Zool. A typical 
genus of Ctenophora, including C. pilosa, 
Hence Cydi-ppian a. Cydi'ppid, a cteno- 
phoran of the family of C. 

t Cydon. rare. 1643. [- L. cydonium (80. 
malum)apple of Cydonia, Kv&ovíatown of: Crete; 
see QUINCE.] Quince. Cy:donin, mucilage of 
quince seeds. 

Cyesiology (soiisiolódsi). 1840. [f. Gr. 
Kúnos pregnancy + -LoGY.] That branch of 
physiology which treats of pregnancy. 

Cygneous (si-gnijos), a. 1880. [f. cygneus, 
var. of L. cycneus swan-like, + -ous. See 
next.] Swan-like; in Bryology, curved like a 
swan’s neck. 

Cygnet (si-gnét). ME. [- AFr. cignet, dim. 
of OFr. cigne (mod. cygne) += med.L. (Rom.) 
cicinus, for L. cycnus (in late MSS. cygnus) 
= Gr. xóxvos; see -ET.] A young swan; Her. à 
swan borne in coat-armour. 

So doth the Swan her downie Signets saue 
SHAKS. 

Cylinder (si-lindaz), 1570. [- L. cylindrus 
= Gr. xiAwépos roller, f. xvAióew roll] 1. 
Geom. A solid figure of which the two ends 
are equal and parallel circles or ellipses, and 
the intervening curved surface is such as 
would be traced by a line with its ends in the 
circumferences of these figures, moving 
parallel to a fixed line which is the axis of 
the cylinder. 2. Any body or object of 
cylindrical form 1641. 3. Mechanics. Applied 
to many cylindrical parts of machines, ete. ; 
e.g. the bore of a gun barrel, the part of a 
revolver which contains the chambers for the 
cartridges; the barrel of a pump, in which the 
piston works; the cylindrical chamber in 
which the steam (etc.) acts upon the piston; 
in Printing, the roller used in letterpress 
printing for inking the type (now inking- 
roller), pressing the paper against the type, or 
carrying the type or printing surface; ete. 
1571. 

Comb.: c.-axis = axis-cylinder (see AXIS); 
-bore, (a) sb. a gun of which the bore is of uni- 
form diameter; (5) vb. to make with a cylindrical 
bore; -cock, a cock at the end of the c. in a steam- 
engine to allow water of condensation to escape; 
-cover, the steam-tight lid at the end of a steam- 
€.; -escapement, a form of watch escapement 
(also called horizontal escapement) ; -press (U$), 
-printing-machine, a machine in which a c, is 
used either for carrying the type or giving the 
impression; -watch, one with a c. escapement, 

Cylindra:ceous, a. 1676, [f. prec.; see 
-ACEOUS.] Like a cylinder in shape, cylin- 
drical. 

|| Cylindrenchyma (silindre-nkima). 1895. 
If. Gr. xvAwépos cylinder + éyxwsa insulis, 
tion, infusion.] Bot. Tissue consisting © 
cylindrical cells. L 

Cylindric (sili-ndrik), a. 1688. ime 
cylindricus — Gr. kvAwópuós; see CYLIND) 1 
-Ic. Cf. Fr. cylindrique.] Having the form o 
a cylinder, cylindrical. 

Cylindrical (silindrikil), a. 1646. te 
prec. + -AL!; see -IcaL.] 1, Of the Ua - 
cylinder. 2. Of, pertaining, or relating to 
cylinder 1656. 

T.C. fons: a lens of which gne or both surface 
are portions of c. surfaces. C. vault: wilt) 2.0. 
shape of the segment of a cylinder’ (Gwilt). es 
projection: a form of projection in which pa 
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is projected upon the surface of 
gne uch Prien unrolled into a plane. 
wea cylindrically aay. 

jindriform (silimdrifoam), a. 1870. It. 


p, eylindrus + Form.) Of the form of a 


SU indro- (silindro), comb. £. Gr. asadper 
(yLINDER, 08 in Cylindrome'tric a., relating 
to the measurement of cylinders; etc. 

Cylindroid (silindroid, si-). 1003. |f. 
OYLINDER + -01D.] adj. Resembling a cylin- 
der; somewhat. cylindrical in form 1839. sb. 

re resembling a cylinder; spec. an 
elliptic cylinder. So Cylindroi-dal a. 
jOylix (iliks) 1890. [Gr. KUNE.) Gr. 
miig, A shallow cup with a tall stem; & 
tazza. 
| Cyma (goizmà). 1563. [- mod.L. cyma = 

Gr. kiua billow, wave, waved moulding.] 1. 
Archit. A moulding of a cornice, the outline 
of which consists of a concave and à convex 
line; an ogee. 2. Bot. c 2 

ei recta: a moulding concave in its upper part, 
and convex below. C 
moulding convex in i 
below. 

Cymagraph (soi:magraf). 1837. [irreg. f. 
prec, + -GRAPH.] AD instrument for copying 
mouldings. 

| Cymaise (sin 
eymaise - L, CYMA 


a 


1651 (Fr. cimaise, 


2). 
M.] = CYMA 1, CYMATIUM. 
Cymar (simi). Also tsimar, symar. 
1007. [var. of SIMAR; see also CHIMER'.] 
1. A loose light garment for women, esp. & 
chemise. 2. = CHIMER? 107. 
1. Disrobed of all clothing saving 
silk Scorn, 

Cymatium (sima tim, 
(-L. cymatium ogee, Ionic 
kodrov, dim. «üua CYMA.] 
Oyma 1. 

Cymbal (si:mbel). OE. (ME. cymbal, 
symbal - L.  cymbalum ~ Gr. Kúußaňov, f. 
Kiun cup, hollow vessel. The sp. symbal 
reflects med.L. simbalum (also cim-) bell. OE. 
cimbal, cymbal from (med.)L.] 1. One ofta 
pair of concave plates of brass or bronze, 
which are struck together to produce & sharp 
ringing sound. Also transf. Also fig. (with 
ref. to 1 Cor. 1 ind of stop on an 
organ 1852. 

1. In vain with cymbals’ ring 
kogune Hence Cy*mbaled ppl. a., (a) furn- 
ie witi eval C prase cy-mballer, a 
a clad ". 
| Cymbalo (si-mbàlo). 1879. (- It. cembalo, 
ee, repr. L, cymbalum, but applied to 
he dulcimer.) The DULCIMER, q.v. 
Cymbiform, a. 1836. [f. L. cymba boat + 
FORM.) Bot., ete. Boat-shaped. 

Cyme! (soim). Also f cime. 1725. [- Fr- 
cme, var. of cime summit, top i= *cima, 
p form of L. cyma — Gr. kpa (see Cyma) in 
t" special sense of young cabbage-sprout.] 
MA mE) A head (of unexpanded leaves, 
Senium. 2. Bot. (cyme.) A centrifugal or 
jk s inflorescence wherein the primary 
dod pears a single terminal flower which 
to thane first : opp. to RACEME. Applied esp. 
ot lon ER of this type forming a more 
1877 s flat head. 1794. 3. Archit. = CYMA 1 
EQ Cy'mule, a small c. 

le Tes s 
RR GU CMM iii. 55, Ist Fo.), ? erron. 
Arame (soimin). 1803. (f. Gr. «úmwov 
CH +-ENE.] Chem. A hydrocarbon, 
M te discovered in 1840 in oil of cumin, 
ó d other plants. So Cy-midine, a base. 

d IuN. Cy:mol = Cymene. 

f inl. is. [var. of simlin, var. of 
anasti of squash (U.S.).] A variety of 
soy mobotryo-se, a. 1882. [f. L, cyma + 
méemose manner. of cymes arranged in & 
Gee (soi-modgin), 1882. [f. cymo- 
ON 1j] mb. form of CYMENE, + -gene; see 
chiefiy of 5 gaseous substance, consisting 

SERS na, piven off during the distil- 

frei DUE ET S n, used condensed as & 


Cy'moid, 
a. 5 -i M 
sembling iN. (f. Cyma + -o1D.] Re- 


a c. of white 


é\-fiym). 1503. 
volute — Gr. 
Archit. = 


of 


) 2A 


‘They call the grisly 
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Cymophane (soimofen) 1804. lf. Gr. 
xvuo- comb. f. xóua billow, + -$avns showing.] 
= CHRYSOBERYL. Hence Cymo‘phanous a. 
having a wavy, floating light; chatoyant. 

Cymose (soimó*s), a. 1807. [f. CYME' + 
-OsE'.] Bot. Bearing cymes; of the nature 
ofa cyme; arranged in a cyme. (Of an in- 
florescence = centrifugal or definite; ODD. 
to racemose.) Hence Cymo'sely adv. in a c. 
manner. var. Cy:mous (Dicts.). 

Cymric (ki-mrik), a. 1839. [f. W. Cymru 
Wales, Cymry the Welsh (= *kombrogi 
fellow-countrymen, f. Com-; cf. Allobroges 
men of another country) ; see -1c.] Of or per- 
taining to the Welsh people or language. 

j Cynanche (sinwpki). 1706. [Late L. 
= Gr. «wáyxnņ dog-quinsy, sore throat, f. 
xw- dog + éyxew throttle. See QuiNsY.] 
Path. A name for diseases of the throat, 
marked by inflammation, swelling, and 
difficulty of breathing, ete. ; esp- QuINSY. 

Cynanthropy (sine-npropi). 1594. [— Fr- 
tcynanthropie, after lycanthropie (see LYCAN- 
THROPY); Cf. Gr. ravévépumos adj. of a dog- 
man.] A species of madness in which à man 
imagines himself to be a dog. 

Cynarctomachy (sinaxkto:màki). 
Kuw- dog + dokros bear + -MACHY.] 
baiting. BUTLER Hud. 1. i, 752. 

Cynareous (siné?-ries), a. 1846. [f. mod.L. 
Cynarez (f. Gr. Kwápa , var. of xudpa arti- 
choke) + -OUs.] Bot. Belonging to the order 
Cynaracete proposed by Lindley of Composite 
plants, including the thistles, artichoke, 
purdock, etc. So Cynaroid a. allied to the 
artichoke. 

+ Cyne- (küno-, kinə-), 
curring in many compounds, as cynebót (see 
Boor sb.!), the king's boot, compensation 
paid to the people for the murder of the 
king; etc. 

Cynegetic (sinidge-tik). rare. 1646. [- Gr. 
xuvnyerixds, f. kwyéms hunter, f. KÜow, Kuv- 
dog + "yérs leader; see -1.] adj. Relating 
to the chase 1716. sb. pl. Gynegetics : the 
chase. 

Cynic (si-nik). 1547. [- L. cynicus — Gr. 
xvwxós dog-like, currish, churlish, Cynie, f. 
xtav, Kw- dog; See -Ic.) 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to or characteristic of 
the sect of philosophers called Cynics; see 
1634. 2. Having the qualities of a cynic 


If. Gr. 
Bear- 


in OE. = royal; oc- 


B. 1. 
(see B. 2); pertaining to a cynic; cynical 
1597. 


2. The c. smile. .the signal of a contempt. which 
he was too haughty to express DISRAELI. 

Pnr. C. year or period: the canicular cycle of the 
ancient Egyptians; see CANICULAR. C. spasm: à 
convulsive contraction. of the facial muscles ofone 
side, so that the teeth are shown in the manner 
ofan angry dog (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

B. sb. 1. One of a sect of philosophers in 
ancient Greece, founded by Antisthenes, & 
pupil of Socrates, who contemned ease, 
wealth, and the enjoyments of life. The most 
famous was Diogenes, who carried the 
principles of the sect to an extreme. 1547. 
2. A person disposed to rail or find fault; now 
usually : One disposed to deny and sneer at 
the sincerity or goodness of human motives 
and actions 1596. 

1. Like the Cynique shut up alwaye in a ‘Tub 
. 2. The c. who admires and enjoys 
nothing, despises and censures everything 1866. 

Hence Cy'nical 4. resembling the c. philoso- 
currish, misanthropic, captious ; now 
sincerity and good- 


Cynicism (sinisizm). 1072. (f. Cynic + 
asM.] 1. (with capital C.) The philosophy of 
the Cynics; see cynic B. 1. 2. Cynical 
disposition, character, or quality 1672; an 
instance of cynicism 1891. 

2. The c. of his measured vice LYTTON. var. 
Cy:nism (rare). 
(sinips. 1777. [Formed by 
Gr. xw- dog + iy a kind of 
(Darmsteter).] Entom. The typical 
hymenopterous insects 
which puncture plants in order to deposit 


their eggs. and thus produce galls or gall- 
nuts. Hence Cynipid, an insect of the 


Cynipide, or family allied to Cynips. Cyni- 
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pi'dean, -deous, Cynipidous adjs. of or 
pertaining to the Cynipide. 

Cyno-, -Gr. «wo-, comb. f. xev (rúv-) 
dog; occurring in many compounds, tech- 
nical terms, and nonce-words ; as Cy'noclept 
[Gr. «Aénrns], a dog-stealer ; etc. 

i Cynocephalus (sino-, sainose-fiilis). Pl. 
-i ME. [L.-Gr. kwoxébados dog-headed, 
f. kwo- CYNO- + Kedady head.] 1. One ofa 
fabled race of men with dogs’ heads. 2. The 
Dog-faced Baboon. In Zool. taken as the 
name of the genus. 1001. Hence Cyno- 
ce'phalous a. pertaining to or of the nature 
of à c.; dog-headed. 

Cynoid (siznoid), a. [- Gr. «woebís dog- 
like; see CYNO-, -OID.] Dog-like; belonging 
to the Cynoidea or canine division of the 
Carnivora. 

Cynomorphic (sino-, seinomé-afik), a. 1892. 
fult. f. Gr. xvvóuopóos dog-shaped, f. Kwo- 
CYNOo--- uopófi shape; see -IC.) 1. Zool. Be- 
longing to the di vision Cynomorpha of 
catarrhine monkeys. 2. (after anthropo- 
morphic.) Relating to a. dog's ways of looking 
at things. So Cynomorphism. 

Cynosure (si-no-, soimnosiux) 1596. [- Fr. 
cynosure or L. cynosura — Gr. xwócovpa, f. 
xwés, gen. sing. of vv dog + oùpá tail.] 
1. The constellation Ursa Minor, which con- 
tains in its tail the Pole-star. 2. fig. a. Some- 
thing that serves to direct 1596. b. Something 
that is a centre of attraction 1601. 

2. Some beauty.. The C. of neighbouring eyes 
Mist. Hence Cynosu'ral a. relating to or like a c. 

Cynthia (si-mpià). 1032. (L. Cynthia (dea), 
the Cynthian goddess, i.c. Artemis or Diana, 
born on Mount Cynthus; hence the Moon.] 
A name for the Moon personified as à goddess. 


Hence Cy:nthian a. 
While C. checks her dragon yoke Min. Pens. 59. 


Cyperaceous (sipéré-fos), a. 1852. (f. Bot. 
p. Cyperacez, f. Cyperus; see -ACEOUR.] 
Bot. Belonging to the Cyperacew or Sedges. 

| Cyperus (goipi?-rDs, soi-perjs). 1597. [L. 
= Qr. xvmewos, kÜmepos (Herod.) an aromatic 
marsh-plant.] Bot. A large genus of endo- 
genous plants, giving its name to the N.O. 
Cyperacez. C. longus is the Sweet Cyperus, 
or English Galingale. 

M Cyphella (soifeJà). Pl. -æ. 1857. [mod. 
p.-Gr. Kúpa (pL) the hollows of the 
ears.) Bot. A cup-like depression on the 
under surface of the thallus of some lichens. 

Cypher, var. of CIPHER. 

Cyphonism (soifóniz'm) 1727. [= Gr. 
KUPUVOHÓS, punishment by the Kidwr, crooked 
piece of wood, f. xudds bent.] Gr. Antiq. 
Punishment by the jov, & pillory in which 
slaves or criminals were fastened by the 
neck. 

|| Cypho'sis. 


Also ky-. 1847. imod, L- 
— Gr. kids, f. kvbós bent; see -osm.] Path. 
Backward curvature of the spine; hump- 
back. Hence Cypho'tic a. hump-backed. 

|| Cyprea (soipri-à). [mod.L., f. Cypria a 
name of Venus.] Zool. The genus of gastro- 
pods containing the cowries, Hence Cy- 
pra'id, a gastropod of the cowrie family, 
Cypræidæ. Cypreoid a. 

+Cy'pre. ME. [7 L. cyprus (also used) — 
Gr. (from Kónpos Cyprus.] 1. The henna- 
shrub (Lawsonia alba or inermis) 1558. 42. 
Confused with CYPRESS". —1032. 

| Cy pres (st pré). 1481. [Law-Fr. 8p. 
(xv) of Fr. si prés ‘as near'.] Law. As near as 
practicable : applied to a process in equity 
by which effect is given to the general 
intention of a trust or charity, when & 
literal execution of the testator's intention 
becomes impossible. (Used as adv., sb., 
and adj.) 

Cypress’ (sei-prés). (ME. cipres (assim. 
later to L.) - OFT. cipres (mod. cyprès) — 
late L. cypressus — Gr. xwmdpwcos, of alien 
origin.] 1. A well-known coniferous tree, 
Cupressus sempervirens, with hard durable 
wood and dense dark foliage. Hence, the 
English name of the genus. b. The wood of 
this tree. ME. C. The branches or sprigs of 
the tree, used at funerals, or as à symbol 
of mourning. Also fig. 1590. 2. Applied to 
various trees and shrubs allied to the true 
Cypress, as Bald, Black, or Deciduous C., 
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Taxodium distichum; etc. Also, to plants 
taken to resemble the cypress-tree, as Field 
C., Ajuga chamepitys; Summer C., Kochia 
scoparia; etc. 3. attrib. Of cypress; cypress- 
like; dark, gloomy, funereal 1596. 

1. c. But that remorseless iron hour Made c. of 
her orange-flower TENNYSON. Comb. c.-vine, a 
name of several American species of Ipomea, 
convolvulaceous climbing plants. 

t Cypress’. ME. [Corrupt f. L. cyperus 
app. confused with prec.] The Sweet Cyperus 
or Galingale 1799. 

f Cypress. ME. [- AFr. cipres, cypres, 
& use of OFr. Cipre, Cypre (now Chypre) the 
island of Cyprus.] 1. A name of textile 
fabries originally brought from Cyprus. a. A. 
cloth of gold or thelike. b. A valuable satin, 
called also satin of Cypres, satin Cypres. 
—1603. c. esp. (= C. lawn) A light transparent 
material resembling cobweb lawn or crape 
—1722. 2. A piece of cypress, used in sign of 
mourning, and the like —1717. 3. attrib. Of 
cypress —1078; like cypress in texture or 
colour —1713. 

Cyprian (si-prián). 1598. [f. L. Cyprius of 
Cyprus + -AN; see -IAN.] A. adj. 1. Belong- 
ing to Cyprus, an island once famous for the 
worship of Aphrodite 1027. 2. transf. 
Licentious, lewd 1599. 

B. sb. An inhabitant or native of Cyprus, a 
Cypriote; hence fransf. A licentious person; 
in later use spec. a prostitute 1598. 

Cyprine (siproin, -in) a. 1828, [-L. 
cyprinus — Gr. kvmpivos carp.] —Ichth. Be- 
longing to the carp genus Cyprinus, or the 
carp family, Cyprinide. 

Cyprinid (siproi-nid). [f. mod.L. Cy- 
prinide ; see prec., -I0*.] Ichth. A fish of the 
carp family. So Cypriniform a, carp- 
shaped. 

Cyprinodont (sipreizodont). 1857. [f. L- 
cyprinus = Gr. xvzpios carp + Gr. dðovr- 
tooth.] sb. A malacopterygious fish of the 
family Cyprinodontide, of which the typical 
genus is Cyprinodon, adj. Of or belonging to 
this family. Hence Cyprinodo:ntid, -do:n- 
toid a. of or allied to the Cyprinodonts. 

Cyprinoid (siproi-noid). 1849. [f. as prec. 
+ -OID.] Icħth. adj. Resembling or allied to 
the carp; belonging to the Cyprinoidea 1859. 
Sb. A fish belonging to the Cyprinoidea. 
|| Cypripe'din. 1863. [f. Fr. eypripéde = 
Bot. L. Cypripedium Lady's slipper (Linn.) 
app. & corruption of Cypripodium, f. Gr. 
Kvnpis Aphrodite + zoSs shoe + -IN'.] Med. 
A brown powder prepared from the roots of 
Cypripedium pubescens; used as an anti- 
spasmodic. 

|| Cypris (soipris) 1832. [mod.L. -Gr. 
Kósos Aphrodite.] Zool. A genus of minute 
fresh-water crustacea, having the body 
enclosed in a delicate bivalve shell. Hence 
Cy:proid, a crustacean allied to the C. 

Cyprus, cyprus-lawn; see Cypress’. 
Cyprus (Bol.); see CYPRE. 

|| Cypsela (sipsilà) 1870. [mod.L. — Gr. 
vici hollow vessel, chest, etc.) Bot. A kind 
of dry one-seeded fruit; an achene with an 
adnate calyx, as in the Composite. Hence 
Cy-pselous a. of the nature of a C. 

Cypseline (sipsiloin) a. 1874. [f. L. 
cypselus = Gr. — kéjelos the swift + -INE!.] 
Zool. Of the family Cypselide or genus 
Cypselus of birds, comprising the Swifts. So 
Cy'pseliform, Cy:pseloid adjs. having the 
form of a Swift. 

Cyrenaic (seirinéik). 1586. [- L. Cyren- 
aicus — Gr. Kupnvaixds, f. Kupívm Cyrene, a 
Greek colony in Africa.] adj. Belonging to 
the school of Aristippus of Cyrene, whose doc- 
trine was one of practical hedonism 1641. sb. A 
Cyrenaic philosopher. Hence Cyrena'icism, 
the C. doctrine. So Cyrene'an, Cyre-nian 
adjs. 

Cyrillic (sirilik), a. 1881. [f. the proper 
name Cyril + -I0.] Applied to the alphabet 
employed by the Slavs of the Eastern Church, 
and ascribed to St. Cyril. The Cyrillic 
alphabet is distinguished from the Glagolitio 
(see Addenda). 

Cyriologic, -al (siriolo:dsik, -ăl), a. 1655. 
The analogical form of CURIOLOGIC, -AL. 
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Cyrto- (s31to-), repr. Gr. xvpro- from kvprós 
curved. Hence Cyrtoceratite Palzont., a 
fossil cephalopod of the genus Cyrtoceras, 
having the shell incurved. So Cyrtocerati-- 
tic, Cyrtoceran adjs.; Cyrtoce‘ratid. 
Cy-rtoid a., resembling a hump on the back. 
Cy-rtolite Min., a variety of zircon with 
the pyramidal planes convex (Dana). Cyrto-- 
meter, an instrument for measuring and 
recording curves; Cyrtome'tric a., Cyrto:- 
metry. Cy'rtostyle, a circular portico 
projecting from a building. 

Cyst (sist). 1720. [-late L. cystis: see 
Cystis.] 1. Biol. A thin-walled hollow organ 
or cavity in an animal body (or plant) con- 
taining a liquid secretion; a bladder, sac, 
vesicle. 2. Path. A closed cavity or sac of 
an abnormal character, usually containing 
Morbid matter 1731. 3. Biol, etc. A cell 
or cavity containing reproductive bodies, 
embryos, etc.; e.g. the spore-case of certain 
fungi 1857. 

Cyst-, comb. f. Gr. xvozis Cyst bef. vowels 
(cf. Cvsrr, Cysro-): as Cysta‘lgia [Gr. 
äìyos] Path., pain in the bladder, esp. of 
& spasmodie character. Cyste-ctasy [Gr. 
&xraois], dilatation of the bladder. 

Cysted (sistéd), a. rare. [f. Cyst + -ED*.] 
Encysted. (Dicts.) 

Cysti- (sisti), comb. f. Gr. «ions CYST 
many modern technical words: as Cysti 
colous a. [L. -colus], inhabiting a cyst. 
Cy'stiform a., of the form of a cyst. Cysti-- 
ferous a. [L. -ger], bearing or containing 
cysts. 

Cystic (sistik), a. 1634. [- Fr. cystique or 
mod.L. cysticus; see Cysts, -10.] 1. Anat. 
Pertaining to or connected with the gall- 
bladder: as c. artery, duct. 2. Pertaining to 
the urinary bladder 1881. 3. Path. Of the 
nature of a cyst; characterized by formation 
of cysts, containing cysts (CYST 2) 1713. 4. 
Enclosed in a cyst, as a hydatid 1859. 

2. C. oxide = Cystine. C. calculus, a urinary 
calculus containing cystin c. urine, 4. In this 
condition the animal is..a C. worm, or bladder- 
worm HUXLEY. 

|| Cysticercus (sistisd-1kds) Pl. -ci (-soi). 
1841. [mod.L., f. Gr. «tons bladder + Képxos 
tail.) Zool. The scolex or larva of a tape- 
worm in its encysted state; a hydatid. 
Hence Cystice'rcoid a. and sb. 

Cysticle (si-stik’l). 1855. [dim. of Cyst; 
See -CULE.] A small cyst: applied to an 
organ, supposed to be that of hearing, in 
some Acalephe. 

Cystid (sistid). 1862. [f. Cysts + -1n*.] 
1. Geol. A member of the order Cystidea or 
Cystoidea of fossil echinoderms. 2. Zool. 
‘The sac-like ciliated embryo of some of the 
Polyzoa’ 1877. var. (sense 1) Cystidean. 

|| Cysti'dium. Pl. -ia. 1858. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. «ors, 45- bladder: occas. Cystide.] 
Bot. One of the projecting cells originating. 
among the basidia of hymenomycetous fungi, 
and supposed to be sterile basidia. 

Cystine (si-stoin). Also -in. 1843. [f. Gr. 
cns bladder + -INE*.] Chem. An organic 
base, C,NHO;SO,, a yellowish crystalline 
substance, found in a rare kind of urinary 
calculus. 

|| Cystis (si-stis). 1543. [late L. — Gr. Kor: 
bladder.] = Cvsr. 

|| Cystitis (sistoitis) 1770. [f. prec. 4- 
Tms.] Path. Inflammation of the bladder. 

Cysto- (sisto), comb. f. Gr. KvoT = kVorns. 
bladder, cyst; as in: 

Cy'stocarp (Bot.) [Gr. «aprzós), the sexual fruit 
of the Floridew, a group of Algz; hence Cysto- 
ca'rpic a. Cy'stocele [Gr. ij; tumour, CELE], 
hernia of the bladder. Cy'stoplast (Biol.) [Gr. 
mAaords}, a cell having a cell-wall. Cystorrhe'a 
[Gr. joia flux], vesical catarrh. Cy'stoscope [Gr. 
zckomos], sb. an instrument for examining the 
bladder; v. to examine (the bladder) with this 
instrument; hence Cystosco:pic a. Cy'stotome 
IG ones = istrument on the ven of 
cystotomy. 'Stotom; T. -ropua], cuttin, 
into the bladder for extraction ofa tone, ete S 

Cystoid (sistoid). 1871. If. Gr. «vens 
bladder + -orp.] 

A. adj. 1. Path. Of the nature of a cyst. 2. 
Geol. = CYSTID 1. 1876. 

B. sb. Path. = Cyst 2. 1872. 


CZECHOSLOVAK 


Cystolith (sistolip. 1846. [f. Cysto- +. 
-LITH.] 1. Bot. A club-shaped stratified out- 
growth of the walls of some cells, containing 
minute crystals 1857. 2. Path. Calculus of the 
bladder. Hence Cystoli-thic a. 

| Cystoma (sistó"-má). Pl. -mata, 1872, 
f. CYST- + -oma.] Path. A tumour containing 
cysts. b. A cyst which is a new formation, 

-Cyte (soit) ^ [- Gr. ros receptacle,] 
Frequent in composition with the sense ‘cell’, 
as in cystocyte, etc. i 

Cytherean (sipéri-an). 1751. [f. L. Cytherea 
a name of Venus, from Cythera + -AN,] adj. 
Pertaining to Venus 1866, sb. A votaress of 
Venus; spec. a prostitute attached to an 
Indian temple. 

Cytisine (si-tisoin). 1830. If. next + -INE*] 
Chem. A poisonous alkaloid, Ca HguN30, 
extracted from the seeds of the Laburnum, 
Cytisus laburnum. 

|| Cytisus  (si-tisDs). 1548. [L. - Gr. 
&óncos.] Bol. a. A shrubby plant mentioned 
by Greek and Roman writers; now identified 
with the Shrubby Medic, Medicago arborea. 
b. Adopted by Linnwus as the name of a 
genus of Leguminose, including the common 
Broom, the Laburnum, ete. C. racemosus is 
the Cytisus of florists. 

Cyto-, comb. f. Gr. xvros receptacle, 
taken as = ‘cell’: as 

Cy'toblast (Biol.) [+ -BLAST], the protoplasmic 
nucleus of a cell, regarded as the germinal spot 
from which development proceeds. Cytoblaste:- 
ma (Biol.) [+ BLASTEMA], the protoplasm from 
which the cell is produced ; hence Cytoblaste'mal, 
-te*mic, -termous adjs. Cytoco'ccus [Gr, kókos 
berry], the nucleus of a Cytula or impregnated 
ovum (Haeckel). Cy'tode (Biol) [+ -ODE] a 
non-nucleated unicellular mass of protoplasm, the 
lowest form in which life is exhibited (Haeckel), 

toge'nesis, the generation or production of 
cells; Cytogene'tic a., pertaining to cytogenesis, 
Cyto'genic, Cyto'&enous adjs., producing cells. 
Gyto'geny = cylogenesis. Cy'toid a., cell-like; 
also sh. Cytorlogy, the study of cells and their 
formation. Cy-toplasm, protoplasm; spee. the 
protoplasm of a cell as dist, from the nucleus; 
Cytoplasmic a., pertaining to or consisting of 
cytoplasm; Cy-toplast, the unit of protoplasm 
contained in a cell, Cytozo'a sb. pl. (Zool.) [Gr. 
{Gov}, same as Sporozoa or Gregarinida. 

| Cytula (si-tivla). 1879. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
Kýros hollow, receptacle + L. dim. suffix 
-ula; see -ULE.] Biol. The parent cell of an 
organism; an impregnated ovum. Hence 
Cy'tuloplasm, the protoplasmic substance 
ofa c. 

Cyul, cyule. Mod. adaptations of eyula, 
latinized f. OE. céol, ciol :- ciul KEEL 8b.*, 
boat, etc. 

Czar, tzar, tsar (tsüz, zit). 1555. [- Russ. 
tsar’ i= *tsisart += O Russ. tsésart, ult. repr. L. 
CÆSAR through the medium of Gmo. The 
SD. cz- is non-Slavonic.] The title of the 
autocrat or emperor of Russia, borne also 
formerly by Servian rulers. Hence Cza'rate, 
Cza'rship, ts-, the office or position of c. or 
tsar. Cza‘rdom, ts-, the dominion, office, or 
power of a c. or tsar. Czarrian, Cza'ric, 
Cza'rish, ts- adjs. of or pertaining to a or 
the c. or tsar. Cza‘rism, ts-, the czar's or 
tsar’s system of government. -— 

| Czarevitch, -wich, tsar- (tsi-révitf, 
Russ. tsarévitf). 1710. [- Russ. tsarévich = 
‘son of a tsar'.] A son of a czar or tsar, (The 
hereditary prince had the differentiated title 
Cesarevitch, -witch.) 

|| Czarevna, ts- (tsare-vna). 1880. teas] 
A daughter of a czar or tsar. (The title of the 
wife of the Cesarevitch was Cesare'vna.) ^ 

J| Czarina, ts- (tsarīnă, za-). 1717, [7 Ib» 
Sp. cearina, zarina (= Fr. czarine)- ui 
(carin, t. (clear + fem. suffix -in; the Rum 
title was tsari‘tsa.] The wife of a ota), 
czar or tsar. Also || Czaritza, ts- (tearitel). 
1698. tive 
Czech (tfek). 1841. [Polish sp. of the nal h 
name Čech of the people of Bohemia Ge 
Čechy, adj. Cesk). Ct. Fr. tchèque, G. Tschech 
tschechisch.) Bohemian. Cze'chian, 
chic, Cze'chish adjs. x 

Czechoslovak (ijekoslówvek). 1917. 5 
native of the state including on the 
Moravia, and the northern Slavs d Ed 
extinct Austrian Empire. Also as adj 
-a'kian. 


ote, 
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D (ai), the fourth letter of the Roman al- 
phabet, corresponding to the Phoenician and 
Hebrew Daleth, and Greek Delta, 4, whence 
also its form. Tt represents the sonant dental 
mute, or point-voice stop consonant. Its pho- 
netic value in English is constant, except in 
-ed after a breath-conso- 
nant i8 pronounced 1. pl. D's, Ds, de's. 

TI. 1, Used to denote serial order, with the value 
of fourth. 2. Mus, The second note of the natural 

le or key which has that 
In Algebra: see A, II. 
d. stands for L. de- 
narius, and so for “penny pence’; as 1d, = one 

penny. Formerly als one half (L. dimi- 
dium). 2. D, the sign for 500 in Roman numerals. 
[Understood to be the half of CIO, earlier form of 
(ret900,) 3. D. = various proper names as 
David, etc. d. (usu. before a date) = died. D. = 
Distinguished, as D.C.M. (conduct medal), etc. In 
‘Academical degrees D. = Doctor, as D.D. (Di 
latis Doctor), D.Sc., Doctor of Science. D.B. 
Dame (Commander of Order of) British Empire. 
D.C. (Mus) = Da Capo (q.v). D.C., or d.c. 
(Blectr.), direct current. D.G. = Dei gratia ( V»). 
D.T., vulgar abbrev. of delirium tremens, D. 
I. Deo volente, God willing. 

*d, clipped form of had, would. 

Dab (deb), sb. ME. [f. DAB v) LA 
sharp and abrupt blow; & peck; an aimed 
blow. Also fig. 2. A gentle blow or tap witha 
soft substance 1755. 3. A flattish mass of 
some soft or moist: substance dabbed on any- 
i 1749. Also fig. 4. A wet or dirty clout 

1. Giving us several dabs with its beak SMOLLETT. 
3. How can two or three dabs of paint ever be 
worth such a sum as that MME. D’ARBLAY. Sig. 
Several little dabs of money HERVEY. 

Dab (deb), sb.? 177. [Origin unkn.] A 
species of small flat-fish, Pleuronectes limanda, 
resembling the flounder, common on the 
British coast; also a street term for any 
small flat fish. 

Dab (dwb), sb.? 1691. [Origin unkn.] One 
skilful at, tof, in anything; an expert, an 
adept. Also attrib. 

‘A third [writer] is a d. at an index GOLDSM. 
Dab (deb), v. ME. (Of imit, origin, but ef. 

ABBLE.] 1, trans. To strike somewhat 
sharply and abruptly; to stick or thrust; to 
strike with a slight blow. intr. Of a bird: To 
pk with the bil 1805. 2. To strike or 
a to strike (usually with something soft) 
a then withdraw quickly 1562; spec. to 
e ike or pat with a dabber 1759. 3. A var. 
n D v. to plaster 1577. 
ru pbe him in the necke MORE. 2.To d.a 
Brut against paper TYNDALL, To d. glue on his 
730° ings READE. To d. a sore with fine lint 


RE adv. 1608. (Tho vb.-stem used ellipt.] 
TRADE (dæbəa), 1700. [f. DAB v. + -ER.'l 
Dad mno or that which dabs; spec. à rounded 
tae 0 pra elastic material, used by prin- 
FM eet for applying ink, colour, etc., 
12 js a surface; in Printing = BALL gb.* 
Siem mu brush used in stereotyping for 
of th g the damp paper into the interstices 
B e type, ete. 
Rs obse (dæb’l), v. 1557. [- Du. tdabbelen, 
Pies v. + -LE.] 1. trans. To wet by 
dabble, i bespatter, besprinkle, be- 
feet cae io causal. 2. intr. To move (with. 
inia. enda, or the bill) in shallow water, 
paddle cae 50 as to cause splashing; to 
dilettante 1. 3. fig. To employ oneself in à 
Const. 4 way in; to work off and on at. 
with, h n (with, at, etc.). 1625. tb. To tamper 
1 s interfere in 1794. 

+ With bright hayre Dabbel'd in blood Rich. III, 


L iv. 54. 2. 

d . 2. The long wet pasture grass sl 

DM through CLARE. 3. To d * poetry 
with the text ATTERBURY. 


Da:bbler, one who dabbles. Ed 


Dabby (debi), a. 1581. [f. DaB sb.! 4 + 


D 


-x.]_ Damp, moist: (of clothes) wet and 


clinging. 

Dabchick (de-b,tfik). 1557. [Early forms 
dap-, dopchick and (later) dipchick suggest 
connection with OE. dufe\doppa *pelicanus', 
ME. doue|doppe, dyveldap (later divedopper, 
-dapper), OE. dop|ened, dop|fugol moorhen, 
*dup- (see 
Dor v., DEEP a., DIP v.).) The Little Grebe, 
Podiceps minor, a small water-bird, noted for 
its diving. In U.S., 
podiceps. fig. Of agir. B.JONS. var. Dap-, 
dop-, dip-chick. 

\(Daboya (dàboi-á, da'boyà). Also daboia. 
1872. [- Hindi daboya "jurker', f. dabná 
lurk.] The large viper of the East Indies. 

Dabster (dm-bstoi). 1708. |f. Dan sb.'; 
see -STER.) 1. One skilled at anything; an 
expert or dab. Chiefly dial. 2. Used de- 
preciatively ; cf. DAUBSTER 1871. 


|Dabuh. 1600. [Arab.] The Striped 
Hyena. 
Da capo (da kā'po). 1724, [It. = ‘from 


the beginning] Mus. A direction: Repeat 
from the beginning. (The end of the repeat 
is usually marked with a pause or the word 
Fine.) Abbrev. D.C. Also fig. 

Dace (déls). [- OFr. dars, nom. of dart dace 
(identical with Dart sb.), whence also tdare 
(xiv-xvi. For the loss of r cf. Bass sb.*] A 
&mall fresh-water cyprinoid fish, Leuciscus 
vulgaris. U.S. Applied locally to fishes re- 
sembling or allied to this: as the genus 
Rhinichthys, and the Minnilus 


cornutus. 

|Dachshund (da'ks;hund). 1881. 
badger-dog.] One of à German breed of 
short-legged long-bodied dogs, used to draw 


redfin, 


badgers, 

\(Dacoit (dákoi"t), sb. 1810. 
orig. dakait, f. daka gang-robbery.] One of à 
class of robbers in India and Burmah, who 


plunder as a d. à - 4 
IDacoity (dákoi'ti). 1818. [-. Hindi dakaitt, 
abstr. sb. fem. f. dakait.) Robbery with vio- 


gang. 

1846. [f. mod.L. Da- 
erydium, — Gr», dim. of &dxpv tear, in allusion 
to resinous drops exuded by these trees.] Bot. 
A tree or shrub of genus Dacrydium. 

Dacryolin (dae*kriolin). 1875. (f. Gr. ódxpv 
+ -oL  -IN*) Chem. ‘The form of albumin 
found in the tears. 

Dacryolith, -Jite (de-kri,olip, -Joit) 1847. 
[f. as prec. + -LITH, “LTE.) Path. A calculus 
occurring in the lachrymal passages. 

1830. [f. as prec. + -0MA.] 


jiDacryo:ma. 

Path. An impervious state of the puncta 
Jachrymalia. 

|Da:cryops. 1857. [f. as prec. + Gr. dj 


eye, face.] A clear cyst due to the distension 
of one of the lachrymal ducts. b. A watery 


eye. 

Dactyl (deektil), sb. ME. [- L. dactylus, 
= Gr. ddxrvdos & a date, a dactyl 
(from its 3 joints).] tl. A date -1656. 2. Pro- 
sody. A metrical foot consisting of a long 
syllable and two short (or of an accented 
syllable and two unaccented) ME. 3. A mol- 
luse, the piddock (Pholas 
Hence yDa:ctylar 4. (rare). 1 
(nonce-wd.), & little d. tDarctylist, a writer 
of dactylic verse (rare). 

Dactylic (dæktilik), a. 1589. [- L. dac- 
iylicus - Gr. BaxrvaKds; Bee Prec., -10.] Of, 
pertaining to, oF of the nature of, & dactyl; 
consisting of or characterized by dactyls. sb. 
[sc. versel. 

Dactylio-, comb. f. Gr. 
ring [see DACTYL], às in: 

Dacty-lioglyph [Gr. BexruxoyMdos] an en- 
graver of gems for finger-rings; also, ‘the in- 
scription of the name of the artist on a gem’ 
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BakróMos finger- 


(Brande); hence Dacty:liogly:phic a.; Dacty- 
lio-glyphist = Dactylioglyph; Dact lio-glyphy, 
the act of engraving gems, Dactylio-grapher, 
one who describes finger-rings, engraved seals, 
etc.; hence Dacty:liogra:phic a.; Dactylio'- 
graphy, the description of finger-rings, ‘the 
rence of gem-engraving’ (Brande). Dactylio-- 
logy, the study of finger-rings. 
Dactyliomancy (deektiliomee:nsi). erron. 
dactylo-. 1013. [f. Gr. Gers finger-ring 
+ -Mawcy.] Divination by means of a finger- 
ring. 

\Dactylitis (deektiloitis) 1861. [-1r18.] 
Path. Inflammation of a finger or toe. 
Dactylo- (dæ'ktilo, diektilo:), comb. f. Gr. 
áxtvħos finger, as in: 

Dactylo-logy, the art of speaking by signs made 
Dactylo-nomy, the art of 

Dactylo:podite (Zool.) 

[Gr. 708-], the terminal joint of a limb in Crus- 
one of the pores in the 
from which the 
dactylozoids protrude; hence Dactylopo'ric d. 
Dactylo-pterous 4., having the characters of the 


Da:ctylozo-oid, -z0id, à 
mouthless cylindrical zooid in some Hydrozoa. 

Dactyloid (dæ'ktiloid), a. rare. 1882. [= 
Gr. Baxrudoedyjs; see -OID.] Resembling & 


finger. 

Dactylose (decktilo"'s), a. rare. 1882. [f. 
Gr. ddurvdos finger + -OSE!.] ‘Having fingers, 
or finger-shaped " (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Dad (ded). collog. 1500. [In early Se. 
dade, daid, dadie (XVI). Ct. bab, babby, baby, 
baba and mam, MAMMY, mam(m)a; perh, of 
infantile origin.] A childish word for father. 
8o Da:da, Dadda. a 

Daddle (de'd'], sb. dial. 1786. [Origin 
unkn.] The fist. 

Da-ddle, v. dial. 1787. If. dad- a& in dial. 
dadder quake, tremble (cf. DADE, DIDDER, 
DopprR) + -LE.] intr, To walk totteringly 
or unsteadily; to dawdle. 

Daddock (dedok). dial. 1024. [First 
element unexpl.; cf. -ock.] Rotten or de- 
cayed wood. Hence pa:ddocky a. 

Daddy (dedi). collog. 1500. [f. DAD + 
-y*] An endearing form of DAD, father. 
Hence Da:ddyisrn U.S., respect for ancestry. 
Da:ddy-long-legs. 1814. [From its very 
long legs.) ‘The C NE-FLY. (Called also 
falher- and. Harry-long-legs.) b. A name for 
Arachnids of similar appearance, such as 
those of the genus Phalangium. 

Dade (déld), v. Now dial. 1598. (Cf. dad- 
in DADDLE v.) 1. intr. To move slowly or 
totteringly, to toddle 1612. 2. trans. To lead 
and support (one who totters). Also fig. 

1. Which .. No sooner taught to d., but from 
their mother trip DRAYTON. 2. The little child- 
ren .. By painefull Mothers daded to and fro 
DRAYTON. 

pado (dé'-do). 1664. 
i- L. datum; see 


[- It. dado die, cube 
Archit. 1. The 
a pedestal, between the 
base and the cornice; the die. 2. The finish- 
ing of wood running along the lower part of 
the walls of à room, made to represent a 
continuous pedestal. Hence, 
painting, or papering of the lower part of an 
interior wall different from that of the upper 
part. Also attrib. Hence Da:doed ppl. a. 
having a d. 

Dædal, sb. Also de-. 1630. [- L. DÆ- 
parus.) 1. Short for Dædalus; a skilful arti- 
ficer like Dædalus. 2. A Jabyrinth. EVELYN. 

Deedal (di-dal), a. Also de-, Chiefly poet. 
1590. [- L. dædalus - Gr. Sal5ados skilful, 
variegated; see Daparvs.] 1, Cunning to 
invent or fashion. 2. = DÆDALIAN 1. 1630. 
3. Of the earth, ete.: ‘Manifold in works’; 
hence, varied, variously adorned 1596. 

1. The d. hand of . , Nature 1872. 2. The d. dance 
LANDOR. 3. What d. Jandscapes smile 1745. 


D/EDALEOUS 


Deeda‘leous, a. 1835. [f. as next + -0US.] 
Bot. Having a point of large circuit, but 
truncated and rugged. 

Deedalian, -ean (didé-lián), a. Also De-. 
1598. [f.L. Dedaleus, Gr. dadéAcos + -AN; see 
EAN, -IAN.] 1. Of or after the style of 
Deedalus; formed with art; maze-like 1607. 
12. = DÆDAL a. 3. 

De-dalist. [See -1st.] An imitator of 
Dredalus. ADDISON. 

Dzedalous (di-dálos), a. Also de-. 1828. 
If. L. dzdalus (see DÆDAL a.) + -0Us.] Bot. 
Of leaves: Having a margin with various 
windings. 

liDzedalus (di-dàljs). 1630. [L. = Gr. AaiBados 
‘the cunning one’, name of the work- 
man who constructed the Cretan laby- 
rinth, and made wings for himself and 
Icarus.] A cunning artificer (like Dedalus). 
Demon, Demonic, etc.; sce DEMON, etc. 
Daer-stock (dà:er-stok). 1875. [f. MIr. 
dder servile + STOCK sb.' VIL] Ir. Antiq. 
Stock belonging to the landlord of which the 
tenant has the use; used attrib. in d. tenant, 
etc. 

Daff (dat), sb. Now m. dial. ME. [Cf. 
Darr.] One deficient in sense or in spirit; a 
simpleton; a coward. 

Daff (dat), v.' Chiefly Sc. 1535. [f. prec.] 
1. To play the fool; to talk or behave spor- 
tively. +2. To daunt (n. dial.) 1674. Hence 
Darffing vbl. sb. fooling. 

Daff (daf), v.* 1596. [var. of Dorr.] tl. 
trans, To put off (as clothes); to throw off 
~1606. 2. To put or turn aside, to thrust 
aside 1596; tto put off (with an excuse, etc.) 
Oth. 1v. ii. 176, 

1. Till we ep eieaee To daft [= daff't] for our Re- 
poss SHAKS. 2. The .. Mad-Cap, Prince of Wales .. 

hat daft the World aside 1 Hen. IV, 1v. i. 96. 

Daffadowndilly, daffydowndilly. 1573. 
1. = Daffodilly, 2. A shrub: prob. the 
Mezereon 1591, 

Daffodil (de-fédil), 1548. [alt. f. AFFODILL. 
The initial d is unexpL] 11. = Arropmn; 
the genus Asphodelus —1007. 12. The genus 
"Narcissus -1629. 3. Now restricted to Nar- 
cissus pseudo-Narcissus (also called Lent 
Lily) 1592. 4, The colour of the daffodil; a 
pale yellow. Also attrib. 1855. 

3. Faire Daffadills, we weep to see You haste 
away 80 soone HERRICK. Chequered D.: the Fri- 
tillary, Fritillaria meleagris. var. Da-ffodilly, 
daffadilly, poet. (and dial.). 

Daft (daft), a. Now Sc. and north. (ME. 
daffte, repr. OE. ġedæfte mild, gentle, meek = 
Gme. *gadaftjaz, f. *zaðafli, f. stem *dab- of 
Goth. gadaban become, be fitting; for the 
Sense-development cf. SILLY. Cf. Derr.) 
t1. Mild, meek, humble. (ME only.) 2. Silly; 
wanting in intelligence, stupid ME. 3. Of 
unsound mind, crazy 1536. 4. Giddy in one's 
mirth; madly gay 1575. 

3. The woman would drive any reasonable being 
d. Scorr. Hence Da-ftlike a, Da-ft-ly adv., 
“ness, 

Dag (dig), sb. In 4-5 dagge. ME. [Of 
unkn. origin; the same senses are partly 
expressed by TaG sb.] tl. A pendant 
pointed portion of anything; one of the 
Pointed or laciniated divisions of the lower 
margin of a garment —1617. 12. — AGLET 1, 
2, -1616. 3. One of the locks of wool clotted 
with dirt about the hinder parts of a sheep 
1731. Hence Da-g-tailed a. having the wool 
about the tail clotted with dirt. 

fDag, sb.* 1561. [Of unkn. origin; in 
earliest use Sc. — Gaelic.] A kind of heavy 
pistol or hand-gun formerly in use —1881. 

[The sense ‘dagger’ (Johnson) is app. a mistake, 
due to misapprehension of ‘dag and dagger’. The 
sense ‘dagger-thrust’ is a blunder.) 

Dag (deg), sb.* 1727. [- (O)Fr. dague long 
dagger, also = sense 1; see DAGGER.] 1. The 
simple straight pointed horn of a young stag 
1859. 2. A pin or bolt. 

Dag (deg), sb.‘ dial. 1674. [- ON. dogg (gen. 
doggvar) dew, Sw. dagg. See DEW sb.] 
1. Dew. 2. A. drizzle; a mist 1808. 

Dag, v.' ME. [conn. w. DAG sb.!] 11, trans. 
To cut the edge of (a garment) into jags; to 
Slash —1523. 2. To clog with dirt, bemire. 
Now dial. 1484. 3. Farming. To cut the dags 
from (sheep) 1706, 

tDa£, v.' ME. [Related to (O)Fr. dague; see 
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Dac sb.*] To pierce or stab with or as with 
a pointed weapon —1794. 

tDag, v? 1572. [f. Dag sb.*] trans. and intr. 
To shoot with a dag —1580. 

Dag (deg), v.' dial. 1825. [Goes with 
Dag sb.*; cf. ON. doggva (Sw. dagga) bedew. 
Ct. dial. var. deg, in same sense.] 1. trans. To 
sprinkle, wet with sprinkling 1855. 2. intr. 
To drizzle. 

lDa$esh, daghesh (di-gef), sb. 1591. 
[Heb. dages, letter sharpener or hardener.] 
Heb. Gram. A point or dot placed within a 
Hebrew letter, denoting either that it is 
doubled (d. forte), or that it is not aspirated 
(d. lene). 

Dagger (dægə1), sb. ME. [perh. f. Dac 
v.' + -ER!, but infl. by (O)Fr. dague (see Dag 
8b.) = Pr. or It. daga.] 1. A short stout 
edged and pointed weapon, used for thrust- 
ing and stabbing. 2. fig. Something that 
wounds grievously 1596. 3. Naut. A piece 
of timber that faces on to the poppets of the 
bilge-ways, and crosses them diagonally 
1850. t4. DAG sb.? 1. 1616. 5, Printing. A 
mark resembling a dagger (+), used for 
marginal references, etc.; also called obelisk. 
6. A name of moths of the genus Acronycta 
having a black dagger-like mark on the fore 
wing 1832. 7. pl. A name of plants, as 
Sword-grass (Poa aquatica), etc. 1847. 18. 
Name of a tavern in Holborn c1600; hence 
d.-ale, etc. 1610. ch 

1. The Honourable men, Whose Daggers haue 
stabb’d Cæsar Jul. C. m. ii. 157. tD. of lath; the 
Weapon worn by the Vice in the old Moralities. 
Phr. At daggers drawn: in a state of open hostility. 
2. Phr. To speak or look daggers: to speak so as to 
wound. 5. Double d.: a mark having each end 
hilted like a d. (1), used for references, etc. 

Hence Da-gger v. to stab, or (Printing) mark, 
with a d. 

Daggle (dw'g'l), v. 1530. [freq. of DAG v.* 
Sense 2; see -LE; see also DAG v.*] 1. (rans. To 
trail, so as to clog with wet mud; in later 
use, To wet by splashing or sprinkling. 2. 
trans. and intr. To drag or trail about 
(through the mire) 1681. 

1. The .. plume .. Was daggled by the dashing 
spray SCOTT. 2. You may d. about with your 
mother, and sell paint VANBRUGH. 

Daggle-tail (de:g'l,tél), sb. 1577. Now 
dial. A person (esp. a woman) whose gar- 
ments are bemired by being trailed over wet 
ground; a slut, slattern. Now DRAGGLE-TAIL. 
So Da-ggle-tailed a. (now dial.), having the 
skirts splashed in this way; slatternly. 

Dag-lock. 1623. [f. Daa sb.! 3 + Lock 
sb. pl. Locks of wool clotted with dirt 
about the hinder parts of a sheep. 

Dago (dé-go). U.S. 1888. [Earlier dego; 
alt. f. Diego, Sp. equivalent of the name 
JAMES.] A name originally given as a generic 
name to Spaniards; now used of the Latin 
races generally. 

\Dagoba (dà:gobü) 1806. [— Sinhalese 
dagaba.] In Buddhist countries, a tope or 
dome-shaped structure containing relics of 
Buddha or some Buddhist saint. 

jDa:gon'. ME. [perh. rel. to Dac sb} A 
piece (of cloth) —1486, 

Dagon?’ (dé^gón. ME. [- L. (Vulg) 
Dagon — Gr. (LXX) 4eyóv — Heb. dàgón 
derived by folk etymology from dag fish.] 
The national deity of the ancient. Philistines; 
represented with the head, chest, and arms 
of a man, and the tail of a fish. Also transf. 
An idol, 

1Da-$swain. ME. [With the first element 
cf. DAG sb.'; second element unexpl] A 
coore coverlet of rough shaggy material 
—1577. 

Daguerreotype (dăge-rotəip), sb. 1839. 
[- Fr. daguerréotype, f. Louis-Jacques- 
Mandé Daguerre (1789-1851), the inventor; 
See -O-, -TYPE.] An early photographic 
process, in which the impression was taken 
upon a silver plate sensitized by iodine, and 
then developed by vapour of mercury. Also, 
a portrait produced by this process. Also 
thg. and attrib. Hence Dague-rreotype v. 
to photograph by the d. process; also fig. 
So Dague-rreotyper, -ist, a photographer 
who uses the d. process. Daguerreoty-pic, 
-al a. relating to the d. process. Dague-r- 
reotypy (-toipi), the d. process, 
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liIDahabeeyah, -biah (dàhábi-yà), 1877, 
[- Arab. dahabiya ‘the golden’ (86. boat), 
name of the gilded state barge of the Me 
lem rulers of Egypt.) A large sailing-boat, 
used by travellers on the Nile. 5 

Dahlia (dé-lii, prop. dà-lià). 
Andreas Dahl, a Swedish 
-IAM] 1. A genus of Composite Plants, 
natives st Mexico, introduced into Europe 
in 1789. 2. Name for a particular sl 
red 1846. decet 

1. Blue d.: fig. something impossible, 

Dahlin (dàlin) 1826. [f. prec, + -IN4)] 
Chem. A name for INULIN from dahlia 
tubers. 

(Dail Eireann (dà! €ron). 1919. (Ir, 
= assembly of Ireland.] Lower house of 
views in Irish Free State, Abbrey, 

ail. 

Daily (deli), a. (f. Day sb. + "LY!; of, 
OE. -dajlié.] Of or belonging to each day; 
occurring every day ; issued every (week-)day 
1470. As sb. (ellipt.) A daily newspaper, 

D. waiter, etc.: one who waits, etc., daily, 

Daily (deli), adv. ME. [f. Day + out) 
Every day, day by day; constantly. 

With bended knees I dayly beseech God 1635, 

liIDaimio (dai-m,yo). 1839, [Jap., t. Chin. 
dai great + mio, myo name.) The title of the 
feudal nobles of Japan; now abolished. 

Daimon (dai-mó"n), a transliteration of 
Gr. balur, one's genius or DEMON. 

Dain,sb. ME. [syncop. f. dedain DISDAIN 
$b.] +1. Disdain —1591. Stink, Still dial. 
So {Dain a. haughty; stinking. 1Dain v. to 
disdain, +Dai-nful a. disdainful. 

+Daint, a. and sb. 1563. Short. f. DAINTY 
~1633. 

tDai'nteous, a. ME. [app. orig. dayntivous, 
f. tdaintive + -OUS; subseq. alt. so as to 
appear f. daynte DAINTY sb. + -ous. Cf. 
BOUNTEOUS, PLENTEOUS.) =  DAINTY a. 
—1550. 

Dai-nteth, -ith, sb. and a. Sc. [- OFr: dein- 
tiet, older form of deintié; see DAINTY sb.) = 
DAINTY. 

Daintify, v. [Sce -FY.) To make dainty. 
Mur. D’ARBLAY. 

Daintihood. rare. 1780. [-moop.] Dainti- 
ness. 

Daintily (dé'-ntili), adv. ME. |f. DAINTY 
a. + -LY*] fi. Handsomely -1640. 2. In a 
dainty manner ME. 3. Delicately, nicely, 
ete.; elegantly, neatly 1561. 14. Rarely 
1581. 

4. The Auncients .. neuer, or very d., match 
Hornpypes and Funeralls SIDNEY. 

Daintiness (dé-ntinés). 1530. [f. DAINTY 
a. + -NESS.] The quality of being dainty: 
tehoicene: 1627; elegance; neatness 1580; 
niceness (of taste, sensibility, etc.) 1579; 
fastidiousness; softness 1530, 

More notorious for the d. of the provision .. than 
for the massiness of the dish HAKEWILL. D. of 
expression in a lyric 1878. Daintinesse of eare 
Rich. II, v. v. 45. The People . . learnt .. of the 
Flemish d. and softness MILT, 

fDaimntrel 1575. [Obscurely f. DAINTY 
sb. + -REL, -EREL; cf, the clipped form 
Darnr a. and sb.] A dainty —1640. " 

Dainty (denti), sb. ME. [- AFr. daínté, 
OFr. daintié, deintié :— L. dignitas, -tat- 
worthiness, worth, beauty.] t1. Estimation; 
regard; affection —1513. 12. Liking to do or 
see anything; delight —1529. 13, Choice 
quality —1440. 14. Fastidiousness ~1597. 
15. concr, Anything which is dainty —1708. 
6. esp. A choice viand, a delicacy ME. i 

5. Plenty is no d. HEYWOOD. 6. Let mee not a 
of their dainties Ps. 141:4. Phr. tTo make ne 
(anything): to set great store by; hence, to 
chary of. 1 

Dainty (dé-nti), a. ME. |f. prec. sb.] A 
Handsome; choice; delightful. Now dial. tee 
Precious; hence, rare, scarce —1677. 3: T 
ing to the palate ME. 4. Of delicate bean 
or taste ME. 5. Of persons, ete.: Nico, fasti- 
dious, particular; sometimes, over-nie 
1576. Also quasi-adv. (rare). 

1. Full many a deynte hors hadde he in stable 
CHAUCER, 3. D. bits Make rich the ribs D. L. T 
. 26. 4. The grassye ground with daintye. baer 
dight SPENSER. 5. The hand of little Dmpioym not 
hath the daintier sense Hami. v. i., iB. Te Macb. 

ainti -taking, SON. 
E iil 150. “hom with a ‘a. tooth STEVENSON. 
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jDairi (dairi). 1062. [Jap., f£. Chin. dai 
+ 


Jn Japan, prop. the 

e Mikado; also used for 

. Hence Dairi-sama, lit. lord 
appellation of the Mikado. 


an 
Dairy ( geri), sb. LME. deierie, dayerie, f. 
deie, daye, female servant + -ERY, -RY; See 


dp] 1. A room or building in which milk 


and cheese. c 
which these are sold. 2. That department 
of farming, OF of a farm, which is concerned 


with the production of milk, 
cheese. Hence, occas., 
farm collectively. ME. 


2. 
A Grounds were turned much in England from 


breeding either to feeding or dairy TEMPLE. D. of 
42 or 16 cows to be let 1882. ; 

omi: d.-farmn, a farm chiefly producing milk, 
and cheese; -farmer, -farming; 
«school, & technical school for teaching d.-work 
or d.-farming; -woman, a woman who manages 


ad. 

Dairy, v. rare. 1780. |f. DARY sb.] To 
keep or feed (cows) for the dairy. Hence 
Dairying vbl. sb. the business of a dairy. 

Dairymaid (dé?-rimé!d). 1599. A female 
servant employed in à dairy. 

Dairyman. 1784. A man who keeps, Or 
works in, a dairy, or sells dairy produce. 

Dais (dés, dé'is). [ME. deis = OFr. 
deis (mod. dais) += L. discus quoit, DISH, 
Diso, in med.L. table.] +1, A raised table ina 
hall, at which distinguished persons sat at 
feasts, etc.; the high table -1575. 2. The 
raised platform in a hall for the high table, 
or for seats of honour, etc. ME. Also transf. 
3. A seat, bench (n. dial.) ME. 4. [after 
mod.Fr.] The canopy over & throne, etc. 
1803. 

2. Like the d. or upper part of our old castle and 
college halls ARNOLD. 

Daisied (dézid), a. 1611. If. Daisy + 
-ED*.] Adorned with or abounding in daisies, 
as d. lawns. (Chietiy poet.) 

Daisy (dé^zi). (OE. dages Page ' day's eye’, 
80 named from its covering the yellow disk 
in the evening and disclosing it in the morn- 
ing.] 1. The common name of Bellis perennis, 
N.O. Composite, having small flat flower- 
heads with yellow disk and white ray, which 
close in the evening. 2. Applied to similar 
plants; as, in N. America, the Ox-eye D« 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum ; in Australia, 
various Composite; Michaelmas D., various 
cultivated species of Aster which blossom 
about Michaelmas; ete. 3. slang. (chiefly 
U.S.) A first-rate thing or person; also as 
adj. 4, attrib. 1805. 

1. The dayeseye, or ellis the eye of day CHAUCER. 


Hence Daisy v. to cover or adorn with daisies 
(rare), 


Waa sy cutter, 1791. Uit, ‘cutter of 
ined A 1, ‘A horse that in trotting steps 
the 2. Cricket, etc. A ball that skims along 

e ground without rising 1889. 

Dak; see DAWK. 

Daker, Also daiker, dakir. [- OFr. 
Vim dakere, med.L. dacra, unexpl. var. of 

s see DICKER $b.'] DICKER sb.!. 
Duaksrchen, dial. [Origin unkn.] 

€ Corn-erake or Land-rail. 

NIS ete.; see DACOIT, ete. 
ava (dal).  4mglo-Ind. 1698. [Hindi.] 
feet puse; esp. that of Cajanus Indicus, 

for food in the East Indies. 

ale, Dalai-lama; see LAMA. 
ae (dé). (OE. dal, nom. pl dalu, 
tal (ex to OFris. del, OS. (Du.) dal, OHG. 
res a a), ON. dalr, Goth. dals or dal += Gme. 
eee dalaz.] 1, A valley. In literary 

"d chiefly poet. Also fig. 12. A hollow, 
B aa ete. —1489. 

+ By d. and eek by doune CHAUCER. That part 
ee dales which runs up far into the toune 
een ORDSW. Comb, d.-land, the lower ground 

(s district; so -Iander, -man. 

SUME (dé!l). ME. [Northern var. of DOLE 
id OR A portion of land; spec. a portion 
Suy. iivided field indicated by landmarks 
a (agn. 1611. [prob. of LDu. origin; 
tube. E u. daal (whence Fr. dalle conduit 

, ete.), in same sense; the same word as 
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Dare.) A wooden tube or trough for 
carrying off water, as from a. ship’s pump. 

Dalesman (dé-lzm&m). 1769. [f. DALE'.] 
A native or inhabitant of a dale; esp. of the 
dales in Cumberland, Westmorland, etc. 

Dalf(e, obs. pa. t. of DELVE. 

\(Dalle (dal). 1855. [Fr.; in sense 1-LDu., 
see DEAL sb.'; for sense 2, see DALE 8b.*] 
1. A flat slab of stone, marble, or terra-cotta, 
used for flooring. 2. pl. In Western U.S.: 
Rapids where the rivers are compressed into 
long narrow trough-like channels 1884. 


Dalliance (dæliäns) ME. [f. DALLY v. 
+ -ANCE.] tl. Talk, confabulation, chat 
—1496. 2. Sport, play; esp. amorous or 


wanton toying ME. 3. Trifling; playing 
with a matter 1548. 14. Idle delay —1590. 

2. The Primrose path of d, SHAKS. "The lewd d. 
of the queen of love POPE. 3. Vain d. with the 
DAD of the dead WORDSW. 4. Com. Err. 

Dallop, var. of DOLLOP. 

Dally (del), v. ME. [- OFr. dalier to 
converse, chat (frequent in AFr.), of unkn. 
origin. tl. To talk lightly or idly, chat 
—1440. 2. To make sport; to toy, sport with, 
esp. in the way of amorous caresses; to 
wanton ME.; to play with (temptation, etc.) 
1548, 3. To trifle with a person. or thing 1548. 
4. intr. To spend time idly; to loiter 1538. 
+5. trans. To defer by trifling -1821. 16. To 
move by dalliance 1677. 

2. Our Ayerie buildeth in the Cedars top, And 
dailies with the winde Rich. III, 1. iii. 265. D. 
not with her, as Eve with the serpent 1642. 3. 
Why will you d. with my pain ADDISON. 4. We 
dallied not, but made all haste we could HEY- 
woop. Hence Da-llier, one who dallies. 

Dalmatian (d:elmé^fon) a. 1824. [See 
-Aw.] Of Dalmatia, the Austrian province 
on the Adriatic; whence D. dog, the spotted 
coach-dog. Hence sb., A native of Dalmatia; 
a Dalmatian dog. 

Dalmatic (dwlmetik), a. and sb. ME. 
[- (O)Fr. dalmatique or late L. dalmatica, 
subst. use (sc. vestis robe, prop. made of 
Dalmatian wool) of ‘Dalmaticus, of Dalmatia; 


Cf. ISIDORE Orig. XIX. xxii. 9 Dalmatica vestis 
primum in Dalmatia provincia. Græciæ texta est, 
tunica sacerdotalis candida cum clavis ex purpura, 

Dalt (dQlt). Sc. 1775. [- Gael. dalta.) A 
foster-child. 

Daltonian (dĝltő"-niän). 1841. [f. the 
chemist John Dalton (1766-1844), who was 
colour-blind.] adj. Relating to John Dalton, 
or the atomic theory first enunciated by him 
1850. sb. A person who is colour blind. 

Daltonism (ağ:ltəniz’m). 1841. [- Fr. dal- 
lonisme, f. as prec.; Bee -ISM.] A name for 
colour-blindness, esp- as to red. Hence 
Da:ltonist = DALTONIAN sb. 

Dam (dem), sb. ME. (- DLG., ODDI: 
= OFris. dam, dom, MHG. tam (G. 
repr. also in 
OFris. dem- 


and raise its level; 


(Now local.) ME. 3. a. Mining. A partition 
of boards, masonry, etc. in a mine to keep out 
“The wall of 
refractory material, forming the front of the 
fore-hearth of a blast furnace’ (Raymond). 
c. Dentistry. A soft rubber guard to keep à 
tooth dry during an operation (U.S.) 1872. 
Comb.: d.-plate, the plate upon. the d.-stone or 
front stone of the ‘pottom of a blast furnace 


RAYMOND. 
Dam (diem), sb.* ME. [var., due to lack of 
Dame. (ME. only.) 


stress, of DAME.) fl. = 
2. A female parent (now usually of quadru- 
peds). Correl. to sire. ME. 3. = Mother 
(human): usually in contempt 1547. Also fig. 
2. So Kids and Whelps their Sires and Dams 
express DRYDEN- Phr. The Devil’s dam, applied 
opprobriously to a woman. 3- fig. That high 


DAMASK 


Priest of Rome, the d. of that. .superstitious 
breed BURTON. 

Dam, sb. Chiefly Sc. 1580. [- Fr. dame 
lady (Dam*, DAME), the name of each piece in 
the jeu de dames or draughts; cf. DDAM-BROD.] 
ach of the pieces in the game of draughts 
(obs.); pl. the game itself. 

+Dam, sb.‘, damp. ME. [- OFr. dam :- L. 
dominus; see DAN, and cf. Dom’, DON sb.) 
Lord; as a prefix = Sir, Master —1506. 

Dam (dem), v. 1553, [f, DAM sb.’ replacing 
dem, OE. demman.] 1. trans, To furnish with 
a dam; to obstruct or confine by means of a 
dam. Usu. with up. 1563. 2. transf. and fig. 
To stop up, block, obstruct; to confine. 

1. Now d. the Ditches and the Floods restrain. 
DRYDEN. 2. He doth also dambe vp the mercy of 
God by its contempt SANDERSON. 

Damage (de-méds), sb. ME. [- OFr. 
damage (mod. dommage), f. dam, damme losa, 
damage, prejudice :- L. damnum loss, hurt; 
see DAMN v. -AGE.] 1. Loss or detriment 
caused by hurt or injury affecting estate, 
condition, or circumstances (arch.). 2. Injury, 
harm ME. 13. A disadvantage —1721; à 
misfortune, a pity —1612. 4. Law. (Now 
always in pl.) The value estimated in money 
of something lost or withheld; the sum 
claimed or awarded in compensation for 
loss or injury sustained 1542. 5. slang. Cost, 
expense 1755. 

1. As moche to oure d. as to oure profit CHAUCER. 
2. The d. done to the monastery HOOK. The 
damages which the kingdom has sustained b; 
War GOLDSM. 3. And of his deth it was ful gret d. 
CHAUCER. 4. Damages for breach of contract 
1858. Hence +Da-mageful a. hurtful. 

Damage, v. ME. [- OFr, damagier, f. 
damage; see prec.) 1. trans. To do or cause 
damage to; to hurt, harm, injure; now com- 
monly to injure (a thing) so as to lessen its 
value. 2. intr. To suffer damage (rare) 1821. 

1. To stop all hopes, whose growth may dammage 
me Rich. LIL, Iv. ii. 60. 2. Her. .clothes might d. 
with the dew CLARE. So Da-mageable a. tin- 
jurious; liable to be damaged. 

Damage-feasant. 1021. [- OFr. damage 
fesant, Fr. dommage faisant.] Law. Said of 
a stranger's cattle, ete., found trespassing, 
and doing damage, as by feeding, ete. 
(Prop. adj. phr.; also as sb.) 

+Damageous, a. ME. [- OFr. damageus; 
see DAMAGE sb., -0US.] Fraught with damage; 
causing loss or disadvantage 1637. 

Damalic (dimelik), damolic (damelik), 
a1863. [f. Gr. dduars, Baudin heifer + -I0. 
The second form is perh. short for damal- 
olic.] Chem. In d. acid, an acid (CyH,0) 
existing in cows' urine. Hence Damalu:ric 
[Uric] acid, an acid (C,H,90,) of the same 
origin. 

Daman (deeman). 1738. {From Arab. 
daman "isra'il sheep of Israel] The Syrian 
rock-badger or ‘cony’ of Scripture (Hyraz 
syriacus); also H. capensis. 

Damascene (dæmăsī'n). ME. [- L 
Damascenus — Gr. Aapaoknós, f. dapacKós = 
Semitic name (Heb. dammesek, Arab. dimisk, 
dimask.) 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Damascus 1543. 
2. Of or pertaining to damask (fabrics), or to 
the art of damascening metal 1541. 

1. D. plum: see DAMSON, 


B. sb. 1. A native of Damascus ME. 2. Da- 
mascene work; tdamask 1481. 3. See 
DAMSON. 

Damascene (dwmisi-n), v. 1685. [f. prec. 


adj.] To ornament (metal-work) with inlaid 
designs in gold or silver, or with a watered 
Hence 


pattern. Also transf. and fig. 
Damascener. 
Damascus (dimeskis)- Formerly also 


Damasco. 1625. l- L. Damascus — Gr. 
Aapaonds ; BEC DAMASCENE.] An ancient city, 
the capital of Ceele-Syria. Often used 
attrib., as D. blade; also absol. = Damask 
steel, etc. B 
D. iron: a combination of pieces of iron and steel 
welded together and rolled out, in imitation of 
Damask steel, D.-twist: a kind of gun-barrel made 
of a ribbon of D. iron coiled around a mandrel 
and welded. 

Damask (de-misk). ME. forig. attrib. 
uses of the name, in ME. Damaske, prob. — 
AFr. *Damase — L. Damascus. Cf. Fr. 


damas.) 


DAMASK 
I 


11. The city of Damascus —1539. 2. attrib. 
Made at or brought from Damascus. 

2. +D. plum, prune = Damson. D. rose, a 
variety of rose, app. originally the Rosa gallica 
var. damascena, with semi-double pink or light- 
red (rarely white) flowers, cultivated in the East 
for attar of roses. 1D. water, rose-water distilled 
from D. roses, 

II, Substances orig. produced at Damascus. 
1. A rich silk fabric woven with elaborate 
designs and figures. (Also applied to fabrics 
of wool, linen, or cotton.) ME. b. A twilled 
linen fabric with designs which show up by 
opposite reflections of light from the surface; 
used chiefly for table-linen 1542. 2. Steel 
manufactured at Damascus; also steel or a 
combination of iron and steel exhibiting a 
similar pattern on the surface: more fully 
d. steel 1603. b. The wavy pattern exhibited 
by these 1818. 3. The colour of the damask 
rose 1600, 

1. A quantity of China damasks, and other 
wrought silks DE FOE. 3. She. . Blush'd a live d. 
KEATS. 

III. attrib. and adj. 1. Made of damask (silk 
or cloth); furnished with damask 1489. 2. 
Made of or resembling damask steel 1611. 
3. Of the colour of the damask rose 1588. 

Comb.: d. steel (see above); d.-stitch, a name 
given to satin-stitch on a linen foundation; 
-work, damascening ; incised patterns inlaid with 
gold or silver. 

Damask (die-miask), v. 1585. [f. prec. sb. 
Also damask (Milton, etc.).] 1. trans. To 
weave with richly-figured designs 1706, 2, = 
DAMASCENE v. 1585. 3. To ornament with 
or as with a variegated pattern; to diaper 
1610. 4. To deface or destroy, by stamping 
or marking with figures and lines 1673. 
15. To warm (wine) (slang) —1778. 

2. A faire basen of Copper damasked 1585. 3. As 
they sat recline On the soft downie Bank damaskt 
with flowers MILT. P. L. Iv. 334. 

Damasked (dw-müskt), ppl. a. 1599. (f. 
prec. + -ED',] 1, In senses of DAMASK v. 1-3. 
2. Having the hue of the damask rose 1600. 
3. Furnished with damask 1861. 

2. I haue seene Roses damaskt, red and white, 
But no such Roses see I in her cheekes SHAKS. 

TDamaskeen, -kin. 1551. [- Fr. damas- 
quin, -ine — It. damaschino, f. Damasco 
Damaseus.] adj. = DAMASCENE a. —1585. sb. 
A damask-work sword —1045. 

Damaskee:n, v. 1585. [- Fr. damasquiner; 
see prec.] = DAMASCENE v. 

lDamassé (dàma:se). 1864. [Fr., pa. pple. 
of (O)Fr. damasser, f. damas DAMASK.] A 
kind of linen made in Flanders, woven with 
flowers and figures like damask. 

Damassin (dæ'măsin). 1839. (Eng. f. Fr. 
damas DAMASK; cf. -INE'.] ‘A species of 
woven damask with gold and silver flowers’ 
(Brande). 

Dambonite (dembónoit). 1879. [f. dambo 
native name + -ITE' 4.) Chem. A white 
crystalline substance (C,H,0,) found in a 
kind of caoutchouc obtained from Western 
Africa. 

Dambose (diembóvs) 1879. [f. prec. + 
-OSE*.] Chem. A crystallizable sugar (C,H ,O;) 
obtained from dambonite. 

Dam-brod, dam-board. Sc. 1779. |f. 
Dam sb.* + brod (Sc.), BOARD.) A draught- 
board. attrib, Chequered. 

Dame (dé'm). ME. [- (O)Fr. dame, earlier 
tdamme := L. domina, fem. corresp. to 
dominus lord. Cf. Dam sb.*, DaN’, Dow!, 
Don sb.!] 1. A female ruler or head: = 
‘lady’, as fem. of lord. Also fig. (See also 
below.) 2, The mistress of a household. Now 
arch, or dial., or used of an aged housewife. 
ME. Also transf. 3, The mistress of a 
children’s school, ? Obs. 1649. 4. At Eton: 
A matron (also a man) who keeps a boarding- 
house 1737. 5. A form of address; = My 
lady, Madam: now left to women of lower 
rank ME. 6, A title given to a woman of 
rank; = Lady, Mistress, Miss; spec. the legal 
titie of the wife of a knight or baronet. Also 
fig., as in Dame Nature, etc. ME. 7. A woman 
of rank, a lady. Now Hist. or poet. 1530. 
b. spec. The wife of a knight, squire, citizen, 
yeoman (arch. or dial.) 1574. 18. = Dam 
sb.* —1709, 

1. The title given to Benedictine nuns who have 
made their solemn profession; also, any fully pro- 
fessed nun. 7. D. Commander, D. Grand Cross, the 
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title, corresponding to Knight, of some women 
members of the Order of the British Empire, the 
Royal Victorian Order, etc., Dame being placed, 
like Sir, before the Christian name. 


Dame's-violet. 1578. [tr. mod. L. viola 


matronalis. Hence by corruption damas or 
damask v.] The Garden Rocket, Hesperis 
matronalis. 


|IDammar (demas). 1698. [- Malay 
damar resin, whence the genus Dammara 
(N.O. Coniferz), a species of which, D. 
orientalis, yields the resin in Amboyna and 
the Moluecas.] The name of various resins; 
esp. the cat’s-eye resin (E. India D.) from 
Dammara orientalis, and the Kauri-gum 
from D. australis of New Zealand; both used 
for making varnish. 

liDDa-mmara. 1863. [See prec.] 
genus of trees yielding resin. 

TDa:mmaret. 1635. [- Fr. damerel, f. 
dame lady.] A ladies’ man —1049. 

Damme (dæmi). 1018. 1. int. Short f. 
Damn me! 1645. 2. as sb. The oath itself 
1775; tlransf. one who uses this oath; a 
profane swearer —1074. 

Damn (dæm), v. [ME. dam(p)ne — OFr. 
dampner, (also mod.) damner — L. dam(p)nare 
orig. infliet loss upon, f. damnum loss, 
damage, expenditure.) tl. (rans. To affirm 
to be guilty; to sentence; to CONDEMN (to) 
-1734. 2. To adjudge and pronounce to be 
bad; to denounce ME.; spec. to condemn (a 
play, etc.) as a failure; to condemn by public 
expression of disapproval 1654. 3. transf. To 
be the ruin of 1477. 4. Theol. To condemn to 
hell; transf. to cause or occasion the eternal 
damnation of ME. 5. Used profanely (in 
optative, and with no subject expressed) in 
imprecations and exclamations. (Now often 
printed ‘d—n’, or ‘d—’.) 1589. 6. To 
imprecate damnation upon; to curse (using 
the word ‘damn’). Also absol. 1624. 

1. See Cromwell damned to everlasting fame 
PoPE. 2. And with faint praises one another d, 
WYCHERLEY. A comedy..which..in the play- 
house phrase, was damned BOSWELL. 6. Their 
proper business is to d. the Dutch DRYDEN. 

Damn (dæm), sb. 1619 [f. prec. vb.] The 
utterance of the word ‘damn’ as an impreca- 
tion. 

Damns have had their day SHERIDAN. Not worth 
& d., nol to care a d.: phrases used vaguely. 

Damnable (diwmnàb'), a. (adv) ME. 
[- OFr. dampnable, (also mod.) damnable — 
late L. dam(p)nabilis, f. dam(p)nare; see 
DAMN v., -ABLE.] fl. Worthy of condemna- 


Bol. A 


tion; reprehensible —1841. 2. Liable to or 
worthy of damnation ME. 13. Pernicious 
(rare) -1659. 4. = ‘Confounded’. (Now 


vulgar or profane.) 1594. 5. adv. Damnably 
71735. 

1. A d. game 1509, offence PRYNNE. 2. O what 
must poore lamentable d. I doe to be saved 1614. 
Hence Damnabi-lity. Da‘mnableness. Da-mn- 
ably adr. 

Damnation (dzmné^fon. ME. [- OFr. 
dampnation, (also mod.) damnation — L. 
dam(p)natio, f. pa. ppl. stem of dam(p)nare ; 
see DAMN v., -ION.] 1. The action of con 
demning, or fact of being condemned; 
condemnation. 2. Theol. Condemnation to 
eternal punishment in the world to come; 
perdition (opp. to salvation); sin incurring or 
deserving condemnation ME. 3. In profane 
use: a. as an imprecation or exclamation 
1604, b. as adj. or adv. = ‘Damned’ 1757. 

1. Nethir thou dredist God, that thou art in the 
same dampnacion WYCLIF Luke 23:40. The d. of 
a play FIELDING. 2. "l'were d. To thinke so base a 
thought Merch. V, 11. vii. 49. 3. a. Oth. 111, iii. 396, 

Damnatory (de-mnatori), a. 1682. L. 
damnatorius, t. as prec.; see -ORY*.] 1. Con- 
veying or occasioning condemnation. 2. 
Theol. Containing or uttering a sentence of 
damnation 1738, 

2. I do not believe the d. clauses in the Athanas- 
ian Creed under any qualification given of them 
ARNOLD. 

Damned (dæmd, poet. dee-mnéd), ppl. a. 
ME. |f. DAMN v. + -ED'] fl. Condemned 
-1710. 2. Theol. Condemned or consigned to 
hell ME.; absol. as sb. pl. The souls in hell 
1507. 3. Lying under, or worthy of, a curse; 
accursed, execrable 1563. 4. (usually printed 
'd—d'.) Used profanely to express repre- 
hension, or as a mere intensive 1596. b. adv. 
Damnably 1607. 


DAMPER 


2. It was a torment To lay u J 
Temp. 1i. 3. Out d. spot: out 1 say Mas, nd 

Damnify (dæ-mnifəi), v. 1519, (|. ‘Orn, 
damnefier, dam(pnifier ~ late L. damnipers 
injure, condemn, f. L. damnificus hurtful, 
see DAMN v., -FY.] 1. trans. To cause injury, 
loss, or inconvenience to; to injure; to wron 4 
Gow, rare.). 12. To bring to destruction 

1. That the King might not be damni 
lose of the tributes WiusTow. Hence tee eee 
able a. detrimental (rare). Da:mnifica-tion, the 
action of damnifying. (Now only in legal use.) 

Damning (dee-min, dæmnin), ppl, a, 1599, 
L1N8*] 1. That damns. 2, That leads to 
condemnation or ruin 1708. 3, Addicted to 
protine TRUE PEPYS. 

- The d. consciousness of being chai i 
RAEL. Hence Da-mning-ly ade, eund DIS 

Damnous (dee-mnes), 1870. [- L. damnosus 
hurtful; see DAMN v., $.] Law. Of the 
nature of a damnum, i.e. causing loss or 
damage of any kind. 

Damocles (dw-mokliz. 1747. (L. from 
Gr. Name of a flatterer who, having 
extolled the happiness of Dionysius tyrant 
of Syracuse, was placed by him at a banquet, 
with a sword suspended over his head by a 
hair, to impress upon him how precarious 
that happiness was. 

Sword of D., Damocles' sword, used of an im- 
minent danger, which may at any moment 
descend upon one. Hence Damoclean a, of or as 
of e 

|Damoiseau (ds'mizó). arch. 1477, (Fr. 
damoiseau, OFr. damo m., corresp, to 
fem, damoisele (mod. demoiselle); see DAM- 
SEL.]. A young man of gentle birth, not yet 
made a knight. 

Damoisel, -elle, etc., obs, ff. DAMSEL. 

Damolic; see DAMALIC. 

Damourite (dümü*-roit) 1840. [f. the Fr. 
chemist Damour + -Imk' 2b.) Min. A 
hydrous potash mica, with pearly lustre, 
occurring in small yellowish scales. 

Damp (dwmp), sb. 1480. [~ (M)LG. damp 
vapour, steam, smoke (so in mod. Du.) = 
(O)HG. dampf steam; — WGme. *pamp-.] 
1. A noxious exhalation; spec. in coal mines: 
(a) = CHOKE-DAMP, also called black d., 
suffocating d.; (b) = FIRE-DAMP, formerly 
fulminating d. 1626. 12. Visible vapour; fog, 
mist —1827. 3. Moisture; dampness, humid- 
ity. (The ordinary current sense.) 1700; 
slang. a drink, DICK 14. A dazed 
condition; stupor —1712. 5. Depression of 
spirits 1606. 6. A check 1587. 

3. The morning mist and the evening d. JOHN- 
SON. 4. I felt a general D. and a Faintness all over 
me ADDISON. 5. He found a great d. upon the 
spirit of the rnour CLARENDON. Comb, 
d.-course, prop. d.-proof course, a course of 
some damp-proof material laid slightly above the 
level of the outside soil, to prevent the damp from 
rising up a wall. 

Damp (dwmp), a. 1590. (f. Damp sb.] t1, Of 
the nature of, or belonging to, a damp; see 
Dar sb. 1. -1733, 2. Aflected with or show- 
ing stupefaction or depression of spirits 
(arck.) 1990. 3, Slightly wet; holding water 
in suspension or absorption; moist, humid. 
(The ordinary current sense.) 1700. 

1. MivT. Sams. 8. 2. With looks Down cast and 
dq — Poner 3. A d. bed 1804. Hence 
Da'mp-ly adv., -ness. 1 

Damp (demp), v. 1548. |f. DAMP sb] T 
trans, To affect with damp, to stifle; to n 
deaden (fire, sound, ete). Also fig, 1564. 12s 
To stupefy, benumb, daze ~1726. 3. 18 
depress, discourage, check 1548. 4. To mero 
moist or humid, to wet as steam, etc., docs; 
to moisten 1071. 5. Gardening. To d. T 
(intr.): Of plants: To rot from damp; to 
fog off 1840. 

1. All shutting in of Air..di it with 
BACON. To d. down (a fire, etc.): to cover V Ad 
small coal, ete., so as to check combustion à M 
prevent its going out, Also fig. 3. Sorrow damp 
ys CLARE. To d. and spoyl our Tra i a 
ER. 4. They [winds from South] d. lin 
and paper 1671. 1 7.8. 
Dampen (dæ-mp’n), v. Now chiefly UA 
1630. |f. Damp a. + -kx5, or Daur o) f 
trans. = Dane v. 1, 3, 4. 2. inir, To beco 
dull or damp 1686. 

Damper (dw-mpoa). 1748. [f. DAMP raul 
-ERh] 1. That which damps (see DAM fee 
2. A contrivance in a pianoforte for damp? 


ampeth the Sound 


pAMPISH 


ing the vibrations of the strings; the 
geor 1783. 3. A metal plate 


ite of a horn, ete. 
Ts flue or chimney, used to control the 


combustion by regulating the draught 1788. 
A kind of cake or bread made, 
jon, of flour and water and baked 


diminishing or destroying the oscillation of a 
suspended magnetic needle or freely moving 
coil 1906. L s : 
1. Sussex is a great d. of curiosity H. WALPOLE. 
Comb. d.-pedal, that pedal in à pianoforte which 
Canes all the dampers, etc., the “loud pedal’. 
Dampish (dw"mpif) a- 1577. orig. f. 
Dame sb. + -IsH!; subsea. treated as f. 
Damp a.) fl. Vaporous —1649. 2. Somewhat 
damp or moist 1641. Hence Da:mpish-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Dampne, etc., obs. ff. DAMN, eto. 
pa:mpy, 4 1000. [f. DAMP sb. + -yh] 1. 
{Full of vapour or mist —1729; infested with. 
damps, as a mine (mod.). 2. Somewhat damp 


Damsel (d:e:mzeD, damosel (dwmozel). 
[ME. dameisele, dam = OFr. dameisele, 
damisele (mod. demoiselle), alt. (after dame) 
of danzele, donsele :— Gallo-Rom. *domini- 
cella, dim. of L. domina lady; see DAME, 
DaworgAv.] 1. A young unmarried lady; 
orig. one of noble or gentle birth. The 
16-17th c. damosel, damozel is now used by 
poets, etc., as more stately than damsel. 2. 
A young unmarried woman (sometimes 
slightingly); a girl, a country lass. (Not now 
in spoken use.) ME. 3. A maid in waiting 
(arch.) ME. 4. A hot iron for warming a bed. 
(Cf. 1 Kings 1; 1-4.) 1727. 5. A projection on 
the spindle of a mill-stone for shaking the 
shoot 1880. 

1, Th’ adventure of the errant damozell SPENSER 
F, Q. 11. i, 19. The damosell is not dead, but 
sleepeth Mark 5:39, 41. Comb. d.-fly, the slender 
dragon-fly, Agrion virgo, called in Fr. demoiselle. 

Damson (dw:mz’n). ME. dama(s)cene, 
damesene — L. damascenum (sc. prunum) 
plum of Damascus; cf. DAMA: E] 1. A 
small plum, black or dark purple, the fruit 
of Prunus communis or domestica, variety 
damascena. 2. The tree which bears this 
AA 3. allrib, Of the colour of the damson 
Rees d.-cheese, an inspissated conserve of 

imsons and sugar. 

tDan', ME. [- OFr. dan, also dam (mod. 
dom) i- L. dominus master, lord; ef. DAM 
CEDENS g j = Master, Sir -1832. 

ke ol ury ane yi 
KERRON D. Chaucer 5 SER. EU 
5 'an* (deen). 1687. [Origin unkn.] A small 
icone supporting a pole which bears a flag 

y day and a lamp by night, used as a 
TEE in deep-sea fishing. 

k: Jan’, local. 1852. [Origin unkn.] Coal- 
mining. A small truck or sledge on which 
R is drawn in mines. 

"s ER (di'nejd) [In Fr. Danaide — Gr. 
ed pl. daatées, the daughters of 
Bh ERE of Argos, who murdered their 
RUE s on the wedding-night, and were 
with, m eternally to fill sieve-like vessels 
attrib, üter.] A daughter of Danaus; used 
spd eee Sees to the labour of the 
Tite es: endless and futile. So Danaide-an 


UAR (dæneid). 1825. [- mod.Fr. 
the re le tape prec.): so named from analogy to 
iere of the Danaides.] A horizontal 
Which eel consisting of a vertical axis to 
with ene a conical drum and case, 
rites spiral floats: also called ‘tub- 
ap anaite (dé-najoit). 1833. [f. J. F. Dana, 
Roa emist + -1TE 2b.] Min. A variety of 
Dan re or mispickel, containing cobalt. 
U Buc (dénàüloit) 1866. [f. J. D. Dana, 
at ieee + -LITE.] Min. A silicate 
desunt. ucinum, ete. with sulphide of zine, 
Danb g in reddish octahedrons in granite. 
;anburite (dre-nbaroit.) 1889. (f. Danbury, 
"n M s hare it occurs; see -ITE 2b.] Min. 
and eeu of lime, brittle, translucent, 
ance (d. ish or whitish in colour. 

moa cè (dans), sb. ME. [- (OFT. dance, (also 
minae f. danser; see next.) 1. A 
ical skipping and stepping, with 
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regular turnings and movements of the 
limbs and body, usually to the accompani- 
ment of music; the action or an act or round 
of dancing. Also transf. and fig. 2. A tune 
for regulating the movements of a dance, 
or composed jn a dance rhythm 1509. 3. A 
dancing party ME. 14. fig. Course of action; 
play, game —1733. 

4. Of remedies of loue she knew per chaunce For 
she koude of that Art the olde daunce CHAUCER. 

Phr. To lead, occas. give (a person) a d. fig. to 
cause him to undergo exertion or worry with little 
result. D. of death: an allegorical representation of 
Death leading men of all conditions in the d. to 
the grave. Also called d. of Macabre, Fr. danse 
macabre, St. Vitus's d. = CHOREA, q-V.; also fig. 

Dance (dans), v. ME. [- OFr. dancer, 
(also mod.) danser = Rom. *dansare, of 
unkn. origin.) 1. intr. To leap, skip, hop, or 
glide with measured steps and rhythmical 
movements of the body, usually to a musical 
accompaniment. Also fransf. and fig. 2. To 
leap, skip, spring, or move uD and down from 
excitement or strong emotion. Also transf. 
and fig. ME. 3. Of things inanimate: To bob 
up and down 1563. 4. (rans. with cognate 
object ME. 5. causal. a. To cause to dance 
1665. b. To toss up and down with a jerky 
motion; to dandle ME. 

1. Many a youth and many a maid Dancing in 
the chequer'd shade MILT. L'Alleg. 96. 1To d. 
barefoot: said of an elder sister when a younger 
one was married. before her. To d. to (a person's) 
pipe, whistle, etc.: fig. to follow his lead. 2. I 
haue Tremor Cordis on me: my heart daunces, 
But not for ioy Wint. T. 1. ii. 110. 3. The mote 


that daunceth in the beam 1812. To d. upon 
Wothing. to be hanged. 4. A minuet, danced by 
two persons GOLDSM. To d. the Tyburn ji to 
be hanged. 5. a. To d. a bear GOLDSM. D. 1 that 


danced her on my knee TENNYSON. 

Phr. To d. attendance: to wait (upon a person) 
ssl and obsequiously. See also ATTEND- 
ANCE. 

Dancer (dansai). ME. 

-pm'.] 1. One who dances; spec. one who 
dances professionally in public. 2. (pl) A 
sect of enthusiasts who arose in 1374 in 
Flanders, and were noted for their wild 
dancing 1764. 3. pl. Stairs (slang) 1671. 4. pl. 
The aurora borealis. Also Merry Dancers. 
(Chiefly Sc.) 1717. 1Danceress, à female d. 


(f. prec. vb. + 


Dancette (danse), sb. 1838. (Inferred 
from next.] 1. Her. A fesse with three 
indentations 1804. 2. Archit. A zigzag 


moulding. 
Dancetté, -ee (da-nstte, -ti), a. 1610. [alt. T 
Fr. danché, denché, earlier tdansié :— late L. 
*denticatus, f. L. dens, dent- tooth.] Her. — 
Dancy. 

Dancing (dansin), vbl. sb. 
The action of DANCE v. 
Comb.: d.-malady, -mania, -plague = 
CHOREA; -master; -mistress; -school. 
Da'ncing, ppl. a. 1563. [-1NG*.] 


dances. 
Comb, 1D.-goats [L. capra sultantes), a species 


of aurora. 

Da-ncing-girl. 1760. (Dancina ppl. a.) 
1. A female professional dancer; esp. in 
India, a nautch-girl (in Pg. bailadeira, 
BaYADERE. 2. Dancing-girls: a plant, 
Manlisia saltatoria, having purple and 
yellow flowers which somewhat resemble a 
ballet-dancer. 

1Dancy, a. rare. 1611. [- Fr. tdansié; see 
Dancerré.] Her. Toothed, indented —1700. 

Dandelion (dæ'ndiləiən). 1513. [- Fr. 
dent-de-lion, rendering med.L. dens leonis 
‘lion’s tooth’; so called from the toothed 
leaves.) A well-known Composite plant 
(Tarazacum dens-leonis or Leontodon taraxa- 
cum), with widely toothed leaves, and a 
bright yellow flower; the leaves, stalk, and 
root contain a bitter milky juice. Also attrib. 

Da-nder, sb.? Sc. 1791. [Origin unkn.] A 
calcined cinder. 

Da-nder, sb.* = DANDRUFF, q. V. 

Dander (di-ndas), sb. U.S. collog. 1837. 
[perh. fig. use of dander ferment in working 
molasses, var. of puxpEm.] Ruffled or angry 
temper. 

Da-nder, sb. 1821. 
A saunter. 2. dial. A fit of shivering 1877. 

Dander (dende3, 1600. [A frequent. 
form like blunder, wander; cf. DADDLE t.] 
1. intr. To stroll, saunter (Sc. and n. dial.). 


ME. [-ING*.] 


That 


(f. DANDER v.] 1. Sc. 


DANE 


e is To wander in talk; also, to vibrate 
124. 
Dandiacal (d:endoiàkül, a. 831. uU. 
Daxpy, after Aypochondriacal, ete.; see 
-ACAL.] Of the nature of, or charaeteristic 
of, a dandy; dandified. 

Arrayed in the most d. manner BALA. 
Da:ndie Dinmont. Also Dandy. [From 
Dandie Dinmont in Scott's Guy Mannering.] 
One of a breed of terriers with long bodies, 
short strong legs, somewhat almond-shaped 
ears, and a slightly feathered tail carried 


gaily. 

Dandify (dæ'ndifəi), v. collog. 1823. [See 
-FY.] trans. To give the character or style of 
a dandy to; to trim like a dandy. Hence 
Da:ndifica-tion (collog.), the act of dandify- 
ing; the being dandified; a dandified. 
ornament. Da:ndified ppl. a. foppish. 

Dandiprat (dee-ndipreet). arch. 1520. 
[Origin unkn.] tl. A small 16th-c. coin, 


worth three halfpence —1041. 2. A small, 
Also 


insignificant, or contemptible fellow. 
attrib, 1556. 
Dandizette. 1821. |f. DANDY; after Fr. 


grisette, etc.) A female dandy. 

Dandle (da-nd'), v. 1530. [Origin unkn.] 
1. To move (a child, ete.) lightly up and 
down in the arms or on the knee. Also Jig. 
and (ransf. 2. fig. To make much of, pet, 
fondle, pamper 1575. t3. To trifle or toy 
with —1640. 4. intr. To play or toy (with) 
(rare) 1829. 15. = DANGLE (t erron.) -1087. 

1. He sits dandling his child upon. his knee 1847. 
2. No man or nation was ever dandled into great- 
ness GOLDWIN SMITH, 3. They doe soe d, theyr 
doinges. as yf they would not have the Unemye 
subdued SPENSER. Hence Da:ndler. jDa:ndling 
sb. a dandled child; a pet. 

Dandruff, dandriff (dæ-ndròf, -if). 1545. 
[The first element is obscure; the second, 
-ruff, may be identical with late ME. rove, 
later rofe, roufe scurfiness, scab - ON. 
hrufa or MLG., MDu. rõve (Du. roof)] Dead 
scarf-skin separating in small scales and 
entangled in the hair; scurt. 

Dandy (dæ-ndi), sb." (and a.) 1780. [perh. a 
shortening of J AOK-A-DANDY, the last element 
of which may be identical with Dandy, pet- 
form of Andrew.) 

A. 1, One who studies ostentatiously to 
dress elegantly and fashionably; a fop, an 
exquisite. Also transf. 2. slang or collog. In 
phr. the d., ‘the correct thing’, ‘the ticket’ 
1784. 3. Naul. ‘A sloop or cutter with & 
jigger-mast abaft, on which a mizen-lug-sail 
is set’ (Smyth). 4. dial. A bantam fowl. 
(D. cock, d. hen.) 1828. 5. Short for DANDY- 
ROLLER 1851. 

1.A D.isa Clothes-wearing Man CARLYLE. 
transf. The barque looked a real d. 18: b. 

B. attrib. and adj. Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of a dandy or dandies; 
affectedly neat, trim, or smart 1813. 

A d. little hand in a kid glove THACK! 


RAY. 


Hence Da'ndily adv. Da:ndyish a. foppish. 
Da-ndyism. 
Dandy, sb.* Also dandy-fever. [var. in 


the West Indies of DENGUE.] 1828. See 
DENGUE. 
\Dandy, dandi (dee-ndi), sb.* Anglo-Ind. 
1685. [Hindi dandi, f. dand statt, oar] 1. A 
boatman on the Ganges. 2. (Dandi.) A 
S'aiva mendicant who carries a small wand 
1839. 3. ‘A kind of vehicle consisting of a 
strong cloth slung like a hammock to à 
bamboo staff, and carried by two (or more) 
men’ (Yule). 
Dandy-brush. 1841. [f. Danpy sb.'] A 
stiff brush made of split whalebone, used in 
cleaning horses. 

Dandy-cock, -hen; sce DANDY’ A. 4. 
Da:ndy-horse. 1819. [DANDY gb.] A 
kind of velocipede. e 
Da:ndy-line. 1882. A kind of line used in 
herring fishing, carrying at short intervals 
iransverse pieces of whalebone or cane, 
having unbaited hooks at either end. 
Dandy-roller. Also -roll, 1899. Paper- 
making. A perforated roller for solidifying 
the partly-formed web of paper, and for 
impressing the watermark. 

Dane (dén) OE. [= ON. Danir pl. (late 
L. Dani); superseding OE. Dene, which is 
repr. in Denmark (OE. Denemearo.] 1, A 


DANEBROG 


native or subject of Denmark; in older 

usage including Northmen generally. 2. 

Applied to a breed or breeds of dogs 1774. 

3. attrib. = DANISH. 

2. Great D. (also simply D.): a large, powerful, 
short-haired breed of dog, between the mastiff and 
the greyhound types. Lesser D.: the Dalmatian. 

Danebrogs see DANNEBROG. 

Danegeld, -gelt (dé'-ngeld, -gelt). OE. 
[- ON. *Danagjald (0Da. Danegjeld), f. gen. 
of Danir pl, Danes + gjald payment, 
tribute; cf. GELD sb.] Eng. Hisl. An annual 
tax, imposed originally (as is supposed) to 
provide funds for the protection of England 
against the Danes, and continued sub- 
sequently as a land-tax. 

Dane-law (dé'^nlQ). [Late OE. Dena lagu 
‘Danes’ law'.] 1. The Danish law anciently 
in force over that part of England occupied 
by the Danes, 2, Hence, The district north- 
east of Watling Strect, where this law pre- 
vailed 1837, 

Da-nes’-blood. 1607. [f. as DANEWORT, 
q. v.] The Danewort. b. Campanula glome- 
rata 1801. c. Anemone pulsatilla. 

Daneweed (dé*nwid). 1748. [See next.] 
TA local name for Eryngium campestre. b. — 
DANEWORT. 

Danewort (dénwpat) 1491. [f. DANE + 
Wort, the plants being supposed to spring 
up in places where Danish blood was spilt in 
battle.] The Dwarf Elder, Sambucus ebulus. 

Dang, v. 1793. A euphemism for DAMN. 

Dang, pa. t. of DING v., to drive, push, 
knock, or dash. 

Danger (dé'ndgo), sb. ME. [= AFr. 
da(u)nger, OFr. dangier, (mod. danger) :— 
Rom. *domniarium, f. domnus, dominus lord, 
master; see -ER*] 1. Power of a lord, 
jurisdiction, dominion; power to dispose of, 
or to harm (arch. tb. Liability (to loss, 
punishment, etc. -1689. +2. Difficulty 
(made or raised); chariness; coyness —1526. 
3. Liability or exposure to harm or injury; 
risk, peril. (From sense 1. Now the main 
sense.) Also with a and pl. 1489. 4. 
Mischief, harm —1601. ¢5. The lordship over 
a forest; the rent paid in acknowledgement 
of this (so OFr. dangier) 1693. 

1. In dawngere had he, .The 3onge girles of pe 
diocise CHAUCER. Phr. Zn (a person's) d.: within 
his power. b. Phr. Out of debt out of d. (now taken 
in sense 3), 2. Phr, to make d. (OFr. faire dangier 
g e)]: to make a difficulty (about doing anything). 

. Delay breeds D. SHELTON, In d. of their lives, 
of deth CAXTON, to die NORTH. Blind to the 
dangers of their country HELPS. 4. Jul. C. I. i. 17. 
Comb, d.-signal, a signal indicating d.; e.g. on 
Railways, indicating an obstruction, etc. ahead. 
Hence ;Dangerful a. Da'ngerless a. (and 
adv.) Now rare. Da:ngersome a. (dial.). 
tDa-nger, v. ME. [- OFr. dangerer, f. 
dangier; see prec.] 1. To render liable —1033. 
2. To endanger —1663. 3. ? To damage. (Cf. 
DANGER sb. 4.) -1614. 

Dangerous (dé'*-ndsoros), a. ME. [- AFr. 
da(u)ngerous, OFr. dangereus (mod. -euz); sec 
DANGER sb., -0Us.] tl. Difficult to deal with; 
not affable (ME. only); difficult to please 
—1577; chary of —1598. 2. Fraught with 
danger or risk; perilous, hazardous, unsafe. 
(The current sense.) 1490, 3, In danger; dan- 
gerously ill. Now dial. and U.S. colloq. 1616. 
T4. Injurious. (Cf. DANGER sb. 4.) —1570. 

1. So fiers & daungerous was he, That he nolde 
graunte hir askyng CHAUCER. 2. Delay herein is 
daungerous B. GoOGE. In most of the European 
nations there are d. classes HELPS. 3. He's d.; 
they don't think he'll live 1884. 4. Two vices, 
very daungerous and noysome among men 
FLEMING. Hence Da-ngerous-ly adv., -ness. 

Dangle (de-ng’l), v. 1590. [Of symbolic 
formation; cf. NFris. dangeln, Sw. dangla, 
Da. dangle, parallel to Icel., Sw. dingla, Da. 
dingle; see -LE.] 1. intr. To hang loosely 
swaying to and fro 1590; to be hanged 1678, 
2. trans. To make (a thing) hang and sway 
to and fro; to hold or carry (it) suspended 
loosely 1612. Also fig. 3. fig. (intr.) To hang 
after or about any one, esp. as a loosely 
attached follower 1607. 

1. Our thinne nets dangling in the winde P. 
FLETCHER. And men [have] as often dangled 
for't, And yet will never leave the sport BUTLER 
Hud. 3. Heirs of noble houses. . dangling after act- 
resses MACAULAY. Comb. d.-berry, Blue Tangle, 
Gaylussacia frondosa, an American shrub, N.O. 
Vaeciniacea. 
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Hence Da-ngle sb. act of dangling; that which 
dangles (rare). Dangle a. dangling (rare). 
Da-nglement, dangling. Da-ngler. 

fDa-nic, a. 1613. [- med.L. Danicus, f. 
Dania Denmark; see -Ic.] = DANISH —1692. 
Hence Da-nicism, a Danish idiom. 

Danish (dé'nif). OE. (ME. danais, danis += 
AFr. danes, OFr. daneis (mod. danois) 
med.L. Danensis; later assim. to adjs. in 
-ISH'; superseded the native tdensh :— OK. 
Denisé = ON. Danskr :- Gmc. *daniskaz.| 
adj. Of or belonging to the Danes and to 
Denmark. sb. The language of Denmark. 
D. are: a kind of battle-axe with a very long 
blade. D. dog: see DANE. Hence Da-nishry (cf. 
lrishry, etc.], the people of Danish race (in 
Britain) Hist. 

Danism' (dé^niz'm). 1886. [f. DANE + 
-ISM.] Danicism. 

1Da'nism'*, 1623. [- Gr. daveopds.) Money- 
lending on usury. (Dicts.) 

Dank, sb. ME. [app. f. DANK a.] Wetness 
—1602; a wet place —1067. 

Dank (denk), a. late ME. [Implied earlier 
in the deriv. DANK v. (xIII); prob. of Scand. 
origin; cf. Sw. dank marshy spot, Icel. 
dókkr pit, pool (+= *dagku-.] 1. Wet, 
watery, wetting. 2. Damp: as an injurious 
or disagreeable quality 1573. 3. Said of 
weeds, etc. growing in damp places 1820. 

1. The d. moisture of the ayre 1601. O'er the d. 
marsh SOMERVILLE. 2. Vapours, d. and clamm 
COWPER. The d. and sable earth Scorr. Hence 
Da:nkish a, ; somewhat moist. Da:nkish- 
ness. Da-nkly adv, Da-nkness. 

Dank (dink), v. Now dial. ME. [See prec.] 
T1. To wet, damp, moisten -1634. Also fig. 2. 
intr, To drizzle 1866. 

IDannebrog (ds-nébrog. Also Dane-. 
1708. [Da., f. Danne-, Dane- 4- brog breech, 
cloth.) The Danish national flag; hence, 
a Danish order of knighthood, 

liDanseuse (dànsóz). 1845. [Fr.] A female 
dancer, à ballet-dancer. 

tDansk, a. Also Danisk. 1569. 
Sw., Icel. Dansk.] = DANISH —1610. 
f. prec.] A Dane, SHAKS. 
Sp. ante, dante elk, 
buffalo, danta tapir; It. dante; ult. — Arab. 
lamf African antelope.] tl. (Also dant.) 
Some animal of the antelope or buffalo kind. 
2. (Also danta.) The American tapir 1601, 
Dantean (da-ntiün), a. 1850. [See -AN, 
-EAN.] Of, relating to, or resembling Dante 
or his writings. Also sb. A student of Dante. 


[= Da., 


So Dantesque a. Da-ntist, a Dante 
scholar. Danto-philist, an admirer of 
Dante. 


Dap (dip), sb. Now dial. 1583. [Sense 2 
goes with Dap v.; sense 1 unexpl] 1. pi. 
Ways, modes of action; hence dial. likeness, 
image. 2. A bounce of a ball, ete, 1835. 

Dap (dep), v. Also dape. 1653. [app. 
parallel to DAB, the final p expressing a 
lighter touch. Cf. also Dor.] 1. intr. (rarely 
irans.) To fish by letting the bait dip and 
bob lightly on the water; to dib. Also gen. 
2. To rebound, bounce 1851. 

1. How to catch a Chub with daping a Gras- 
hopper WALTON. 

Daphnad (dæ-fnăd). 1847. [See next, -AD 
I. d.] Bot. Lindley's name for plants of the 
order T'hymelacez, including Daphne. 

Daphne (ds-fni.) ME. [Gr. ém the 
laurel or bay-tree: in Mythol. a nymph who 
was changed into a laurel] 1. The Laurel. 
b. in Bot. The name of a genus of shrubs con- 
taining the Spurge Laurel and Mezereon. 
2. Astron. The 41st of the Asteroids. Hence 
Da-phnean a. 

Daphnia (de-fnid). 1847. [See prec., 
-4'.] Zool. A genus of minute fresh-water 
entomostracans; a water-flea. Hence 
Daphnia:ceous a. Da-phniad, a member 
of the order containing the water-fieas. 
Da-phnioid a. allied in structure to 
Daphnia; sb. a daphniad. 

Daphnin (de-fnin). 1819. [f. as prec. + 
-IN*.] Chem. A bitter glucoside obtained 
from two species of Daphne. So Da-ph- 
netin, a product of the decomposition of 
daphnin. 

\Dapifer (de-pifox). 1636. [Late L., f. 
daps, dap- food, feast, + -fer; see -FEROUS.] 
One who brings meat to table; hence, the 


DARE 
official title of the steward o; ing’; 
solemne household. £ a King's or 

apper (dz-poi), a. 1440. [- M 

dapper heavy, powerful, strong, Ee 
dapper bold, valiant) = OHG. tapfar henyo 
weighty, firm (late MHG., G. tapfer bra’? 
ON. dapr sad, dreary.) 1, Neat, trim, smu 
spruce in dress or appearance, (Formerly, 
but not now, appreciative.) b. esp, "Little 
and active, lively without bulk” (J) 1610 
2. transf. Of animals and things 1579. 43, ag 
sb D eper fellow —1747. " 

» The spruce and d. importance i 
appearance SCOTT. 'l'he elves Mol CURRY 
2. My d. nagg, Pegasus Woop. Hence Da:pper- 
ling, a d. little fellow. Da-pper-ly ado, ness 

Dapple (da*p'D, sb. 1580. [See DAPPLED] 
Tl. One of many spots of colouring ona 
surface -1611. 2. Spotting, clouding; dappled 
condition, dappling 1591. 3. An animal with 
Simnotiled: coat 1035. 

« As many eyes upon his body, a y 
hath dapples &iDNEY, > POG. A8 my gray mare 

Dapple (dæ-p'l), a. 1551. 
DAPPLED. 

A third sheykh, with a d. mule LANE, 

Dapple (dm-p'D, v. 1599. [See DAPPLRD.] 
1. trans, To variegate with spots of different 
colour or shade. Also fig. 2. intr. To become 
dappled 1078. 

1. Day. . Dapples the drowsie east with spots of 
grey Much Ado v. iii. 27. To d, into day Byron, 

Da:pple-bay, sb. 18: {After dapple-grey.] 
A dappled bay (horse). 

Dappled (dw-pl'd), a. {Late ME. dappled, 
dappeld, whence DAPPLE sb., a., v. (all XVI); 
of unkn. origin.] Marked with spots of a 
different colour or shade; speckled. Comb. 
d.-grey = DAPPLE-GREY (horse). 

Dapple-grey (dw-p'lgré), a. (sb) ME. 
{Contemporary (Chaucer) with  DAPPLED, 
which varies in Maundeville with pomelee 
(= OFr, pomelé *appled'; cf. pomely grey in 
Chaucer — Fr. gris pommelé); cf. ON. 
apalgrár, OHG. aphelgrdo (G. apfelgrau), Du. 
appelgrauw.] Grey variegated with spots or 
patches of a darker shade: said of horses. 
absol. A horse of this colour 1639. 

His steede was al dappull gray CHAUCER. 

Darapti (dăræ-pti). 1551. Logic. A mne- 
monie term for the first valid mood of the 
third syllogistic figure, in which two univer- 
sal affirmative premisses (a, a) yield a 
particular affirmative conclusion (i). 

Darby (dü'ibi) 1575. A southern (not the 
local) pronunciation of Derby, the English 
town and shire. Hence an English surname. 
1. Father Derby’s or Darby’s bands: app. 
Some rigid form of usurer’s bond 1576. 2. pl. 
Handeufls; occas., fetters (slang) 1673. +3. 
Ready money (slang) —1785. 4. Short for 
Derby ale 1704. 5. Plastering. A plasteror's 
float with two handles, used in levelling 
surfaces, etc, 1819. 6. Darby and Joan: 
an attached couple, esp. when old and in 
humble life. Hence dial. a pair of china 
figures for the chimney-piece. 1773. 

Darbyism (da-abijis’m). 1876. If. Rev. 
John N. Darby, their first leader + -Isw.] The 
principles of the Plymouth Brethren, or of a 
branch of these called Exclusive Brethren, 
So Da-rbyite, one who holds these principles. 

Dardan (da-adan). 1606. [- L. Dardanus 
Trojan.] adj. Trojan, of Troy. sb. A Trojan. 
So Darda‘nian a. and sb.; ||Darda‘nium, à 

olden bracelet. 

About thy wrist the rich Dardanium HERRICK. 

Dare (dé1), v.! Pa. t. durst (dast), dared 
(dérd); pa. pple. dared, [A pret.-pres. vb: 
OE. durran, pres. dearr, durron, pa. 
corresp. to OFris. dūra, OS. gidurran, OH 
giturran, Goth. gadaursan, f. the Gme. 
series *ders- *dars- *durs- (not ON.) :— Eon 
*dhers- *dhors- *dhrs-, whence Skr. Su 
perf. dadarsha be bold, Gr. &apceiv be bolt 

The 3rd sing. pres. he dares and pa. t. des 
appeared in the south in the 16th ¢., and at 
always used in the transitive senses, and noy 
also in the intrans. sense when followed by 10. 


When followed by ihe infinitive without to, dare 
and durst are still in common use.] daret 
I. intr. (Inflected dare, durst, also dd d 
dared.) 1. To have boldness or courage ons 
something); to be so bold as OE. 2. ellipt. 
dare to go, venture MB. PUN 
1. None of the disciples durst aske him, Who art 


[See DAPPLED.] = 


S 


DARE 


21:12. A Spanish 
th lok in the Rota 1619. 
to breathe otherwise GALE. 

IL trans. (Inflected dares, dared.) 1. To dare 
to undertake or do; to venture upon, have 
courage for 1031. 2. To venture to meet; to 

e; to defy 1580. 
vn ^ things, but nothing too much 1631, 
ard. Damnation. .onely Ile be reueng'd Har 
1v. v. 133. An English man [cannot] suffer. .to 
be dared by any Lviy. You..d. me to it 
YAT. 

Dare (dé), v.* Now dial. (OE, darian, f. 
stem of MDu. and LG. bedaren appease, 
calm, Flemish verdaren amaze.) +1. intr. 
To gaze fixedly or stupidly —1549; also fig. 
12. To crouch. Also fig. —1500, t3. To lurk 
-1440, 14. trans, To daze; to fascinate —1671. 
5, To daunt, terrify. Now dial. 1611. 

4, To d. larks, to fa ‘inate and daze them in 
order to catch them. 
Dare (dé), sb. 1594. 
act of defying; a challenge. 
Boldness ~1596. 

1. Sin is the d. of God's justice BUNYAN. 2. It 
lends..A larger D. to your great Enterprize 
SHAKS. 

Dare (dé), sb. 1800. [f. DARE v) A 
contrivance for fascinating larks. 

Dare, sb. 1475. [A sing. f. dars - OFr. 
dars; see DAOE.] = DACE 1740. 

Dare-devil (dé*nde:vi). 1794. If. DARE 
v.t + DEVIL; ef. eulthroat.] sb. One ready to 


Notary dared to 
No one durst 


[f. DARE v.!] 1. An 
Now collog. 12. 


dare the devil. adj. Reckl y daring 1832. 
Robert Clive..an idle dare-devil of a boy 
GREEN. adj. Dare-devil skippers MOTLEY. 


Hence Da:re-de:vilry. 
Darer (dé»roi). 1014. [f. DARE v. + -ER'.] 
One who ventures; one who challenges. 
Darg (diag). Sc. and n. dial, ME. [Synco- 
pated f. daywerk, or daywark, DAYWORK.] A 
day's work; also, a definite quantity of work. 
Hence Da‘rger, Da-rgsman, day-labourer. 
Daric (dærik). 1566. [~ Gr. 4apewós (sc. 
orarip stater); Bee -10.] A gold coin of 
ancient Persia, named from the first Darius. 
Also a Persian silver coin of the same design. 
Darii (d6°-ri 1551. Logic. A mnemonic 
term for the third valid mood of the first 
syllogistie figure, in which a universal major 
premiss (a) and a particular affirmative 
minor (i) yield a particular affirmative 
conclusion (i). 


Daring (dé*rin), vbl, sb. 1011. {neh} 
Adventurous courage, hardihood. 
Daring, ppl. a. 19082.  [-ING*.] Bold, 


adventurous; hardy. Also (ransf. and fi 
La most d. of financiers MY. "his d. 
Ie ER FREEMAN. Hence Da-ring-ly adv., 
Boe (dweriosl) ME. [- (O)Fr. dariole.] 
; arious sweet or savoury dishes; now, à 
avoury dish cooked and served in a small 
moda; also, the mould for this. 
TORTE, (Ul, a. (OE. deorc, prob. f. Gme. 
paso *derk. *dark-, perh. rel. to OHG- 
Ta (G. tarnen) conceal.) 
fee 1, Devoid of or deficient in light; 
it minated. 2. Reflecting or transmitting 
Lu lights gloomy, sombre OE. 3. Ap- 
to Mos black in hue; deep in shade (opp. 
ete a 2n of the complexion: the opposite of 
mo Ap darke night HALL. A d. house 1861: 
conta keep (a person) dark: to keep him 
fora » B. dark room (as madmen were kept 
Eric y). D. moon = d. of the moon, 2. Cloudy 
dae 1658. D. hills 1870. 3. D. hair 
TI. fig i On the d. green grass THOMSON. 
eal d. p Devoid of moral or spiritual light; 
2 rotes ed; foul, iniquitous, atrocious OE. 
osi lor: dismal, sad OE.; of the counten- 
ein n frowning 1599. 3. Obscure in 
4. Cone EI indistinct, indiscernible 1592. 
eae aled, secret, as in fo keep d. 1605; of 
Wiens ons reticent, not open 1675. 5. Of 
able to r Which little is known 1831. 6. Not 
of int dei blind. Now dial. ME. 7. Void 
ri PORE LEADER ignorant ME. 
his bis dishonours vse Rich. II, 1. i. 169. 
and mee e Conspiracy Ibid. V. ii. 96. The darkest 
igs sere vices MACAULAY. 2. The d. side of 
smile amid 4. Men of d. tempers ADDISON. A 
and hath d. frowns SHELLEY. 3. The Cause is d. 
bs ath not been rendred by any BACON, In d. 
Lyttelton SE .D. oblivion COWPER. 4. And 
(Racing ie ., designing knave POPE. 5. D. horse 
lang), a horse about whose ‘form’ little 
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is known; hence fig. of a candidate or competitor. 
7. What in me is d. Illumine MILT. P. L. I. 20. 

Combs., etc.: D. Ages, in its earliest use, the 
Middle Ages: later, the earlier period to c. 1100; 
d.-house = dark-room (a); -room, 3(a) a room 
in which madmen were confined; (b) Photogr. à 
room from which all actinic rays of light are 
excluded, used by photographers when deali 
with sensi d plates; d. tent, a camera obscura. 

Hence ul a. ful of darkness (rare). 
Da-rkish a, somewhat d. Da-rkly adv. in a d. 
manner. 

Dark (dazk), sb. ME. [f. DARK a.; ct. light 
sb. and adj.] 1. Absence of light; darkness; 
the dark time; night, nightfall; a dark place. 
‘Also fig. 2. Dark colour or shade; spec. in 
Art, a part of a picture in shadow, as opp. to 
light 1675. Also fig. 3. Obscurity 1628. 4. In 
the d.: in a state of ignorance 1677. 

1. Nights darke approcht apace 1598. One 
evening after d. 1771. D. of the moon: the time 
near new moon when there is no moonlight. 4. I 
am entirely in the d. about the designs. .of [ete.] 


BURKE. 
Dark (dàik) v. arch. or dial. ME. [f. 
Dark a.) fi. To make or become dark, 


darken —1715. Also fig. 12. intr. To lie in 
the dark, to lie hid —1447. 

1. When the nyght darkes SKELTON. My somers 
day in lusty may is derked before the none 1500. 

Darken (dàzk'n) v. ME. [f DARK d» 
superseding DARK v.; see -EN suffiz*.] 1. intr. 
To grow or become dark. (Occas. with 
down.) 2. To grow clouded, gloomy, sad 
1742. 3. trans. To make dark, to deprive of 
light. Also fig. ME. 4, To deprive of sight, 
to make blind (lit. and fig.) 1548. 5. fig. To 
make dark in meaning 1548. 6. fig. To cloud; 
to cast a gloom or shadow over 1553. 

1. The Heaven darkens above SHELLEY. 2. His 
face darkened with some powerful emotion HAW- 
THORNE. 3. When Night darkens the Streets 
Mir. P, L. 1. 501. To d. (a person's) door or doors: 
emphatic for to appear on the threshold (as a 
visitor). 4. Let their eyes be darkened, that they 
see not Ps. 69:23. 5. Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge Job 38:2 
6. To d. The Mirth o' th' Feast. Wint. T. 1V. iv. 41. 
Hence Da-rkener. 

Da-rk-la-ntern. 1650. A lantern with an 
arrangement by which the light can be 
concealed. 

Darkle (di-ak’l), v. 1800. [Back-formation 
f. next.] 1, intr, To show itself darkly 1819. 
2. To grow dark 1800. 3. trans. To obscure 


1884. 
Darkling (dáklip, adv. and a. [ME. 
darkeling, f. DARK a. + -LING*.] 


A. adv. In the dark; in darkness (it. and 


fig.) 1450. 
The wakeful Bird Sings d. Mur. P. L, mI. 39. 
var. Da-rklings (rare). 

B. adj. (taken also as pres. pple.) 1. Being, 
proceeding, ete. in the dark 1763. 2. Showing 
itself darkly; darksome, obscure 1739. 

1. Ye writers..O spare your d. labours SHEN- 
STONE. 2. By the d. forest paths M. ARNOLD. D. 
was the sense SCOTT. 

Da-rkmans. Thieves’ cant. 1507. |f. DARK. 
a.; ef. lightmans the day, etc.] The night. 

Darkness (dà-iknés. (OB. deorcnes, -nys, 
f. deorc DARK a.; see “ygss.] 1, Absence of 
light (total or partial). 2. The quality of 
being dark in shade or colour ME. 3. 
4, fig. a. Want of spiritual or 
intellectual sight ME.; b. Death ME. 5. 
Gloom of sorrow or distress 1045. 6. Ob- 
scurity, concealment, secrecy ME. 7. 
Obscurity ot meaning 1553. 

1. No light, But rather d. visible MILT. P.L. 1. 63. 


3. His eyes.. Were shrivell’d into d. in his head 
TENNYSON. 4. of derknes..Our 


goostly ennemy the deuyll 1526. The D. an 
Superstition of later Ages ADDISON. 5. The d. of 
deepest dismay SHELLEY. 6. What T tell you in d., 
that speak ye in light Matt. 10:27. 
Darksome (da-aksdm), d. 1530. [f. DARK 
sb. + -soME'; cf. loilsome.] 1. Somewhat 
dark or gloomy. Now chiefly poetic for dark. 
Also fig. 2. Sombre in shade or colour 1615. 
1. The d. night STERNHOLD & H. fig. D. sense 
Br. HALL, fears Hoop, vices MCCARTHY. 2. A 
darksom Cloud of Locusts MILT. P. L. Xil. 186. 
Darky, darkey (da-aki). 1789. [f. DARK a. 
+ -y*^] 1. The night (slang). 2. A dark- 
lantern (slang) 1812. 3. A negro (collog.). 
‘Also attrib. 1840. 
Darling (da-ain). (OE. déorling; see DEAR 
a. and sb.*, -LING'.] 


DARTER 


A. sb. 1. The object of a person's love; & 
favourite; a pet. Also transf. and fig. 12. A 
variety of apple 1586, 

1. The idol of my youth, The d. of my manhood 
TENNYSON. fig. The d. of the people STUBBS. 

B. adj. (attrib. use of sb.] Dearly loved; 
best-loved, favourite 1596. 

His [the devil's] d. sin Is pride that apes 
humility COLERIDGE. 

Darn (dàn), v. 1600. [perh. a use of darn, 
later form of tDERN v.; cf. MDu. dernen 
stop holes in (a dike).] To mend (stockings, 
etc.) by filling-in à hole or rent with yarn or 
thread interwoven. (This is done with a 
darning-needle.) Also fig. 

Four Pair of Silk-Stockings curiously derned 
STEELE. 

Darn, sb. 1720. [f. prec.] The act or result 
of darning. Hence Da-rner, one who darns; 
a darning-needle, 

Darn, Darnation, etc., 
ete, (Chiefly U.S.) 

Darnel (di-nél). ME. [Cf. Walloon dial. 
*darnelle, ivraie, lolium. temulentum’; history 
unkn.] 1. A deleterious grass, Lolium temu- 
lentum, which grows as a weed among corn. 
‘Also, a book-name of the genus Lolium. 2. 
‘Applied to Papaver Rheas’ (Britten and 
Holland) 1612. 3. fig. Ct. COCKLE, 'TARES 
1444. Also attrib. 

1. Red d.: Rye-grass, L. perenne. 3. [Satan] sow- 
ing his d. of errors and tares of discord 1590. 

Darning (di-anin), vbl. sb. 1611. [-ING?.! 
1. The action of DARN v., Or its result. Also 
fig. 2. Articles darned or to be darned 1804. 

Comb.: d.-ball, -last, an egg-shaped or spherical 
piece of wood, etc., over which a fabric is stretched. 
while being darned; needle, a long and stout 
needle used in darning; -stitch, a stitch used in 
darning. 

Darnix, darnock, obs. 

Daroga, darogha (dür"-gà). Anglo-Ind, 
1634. [- Pers. and Hind. dariiga.) A 
governor, superintendent, chief officer, head 
of police or excise. Under the Mongols, the 
Governor of a province or city. 

Darraign, -rain(e, etc., var. of DERAIGN 
Obs. 

iDarreim, a. 1555. [~ AFr., OFr. derrein, 
darrein, whence OFT. derrenier, (also mod.) 
dernier last.] Old Law. Last, ultimate, final; 
= DERNIER. D. ressort: = dernier ressort. 

Dart (daut), sb. ME. OFr. dart (mod. 
dard), acc. of darz, dars — Frankish *darod 
spear, lance, repr. by OE. darop, OHG. tart, 
ON. darraür.] 1. A pointed missile thrown 
by the hand; a light spear or javelin; any 
pointed. missile, as an arrow, etc. Also fig. 
and transf. 2. Anything resembling a dart: 
spec. in Zool., the sting of a venomous insect, 
a dart-like organ in some gastropods (see 
d.-sac below), ete. 1665. 3. Dress-making. 
A scam joining the two edges left by cutting a 
gore in any stuff 1884, 4, = d.-serpent, -snake 
(see below) 1591. 15. The fish called also 
Dace or DARE 1655. 6. [f. the vb.] The act 
of darting, or of casting a dart 1721. 

1. As one shuteth deadly arowes and dartes 
COVERDALE Prov. 26:18, b. ‘A light pointed missile 
thrown at a target in the indoor game of darts. 


1901. 

Comb.: d.- moth, a moth of the genus Agrotis, 80 
called from a mark on the fore-wing; -Sac, à Sac 
connected with the generative organs of some 
gastropods, from which the darts are ejected; 
-serpent, -snake, à snake-like lizard of the genus 
Acontias, which dart upon their prey. 

Dart (düat) v. ME. [f. Damm sb.; cf. Fr. 
darder.) t1. trans. To pierce with or as with 
adart—1752. 2. To throw, cast, shoot (a dart 
or other missile) 1580. 3. transf. and fig. To 
send forth, or emit, suddenly and sharply ; to 
shoot out 1592. 4. intr. To throw a dart or 
other missile 1530. 5. To move like a dart; to 
spring or start suddenly and rapidly; to 
shoot. Also fig. 1619. 

1. To d. a whale 1752. 2. Near enough to d. the 
harpoon 1839. 3. Her eyes..darted flashes of 
anger as she spoke THACKERAY. 5. A deer darts 
ent of the copse 1885. Hence Da-rtingly adv. 

+Dartars. 1580. [Earlier form of DARTRE.] 
A kind of scab on the chin of lambs -1741. 

Darter (da-atea). 1565, [f. DART v. + ER.) 
1. One who or that which darts; one who 
throws or shoots darts. 12. Dart-snake 
1920, 3. A name for various birds; esp. the 
web-footed birds of the genus Plotus; 80 


collog. f. DAMN, 


ff. DORNICK. 


DARTLE 


called from their way of darting on their prey 

1825. 4, A name for various fishes; esp. the 
fresh-water fishes of the N. American sub- 
family Etheostominz, which dart from their 
retreats when disturbed 1884. 

Dartle (dà-it', v. rare. 1855. [dim. and 
iterative of DART v.; see -LE.] To dart or 
shoot forth repeatedly (trans. and intr.). 

Chestnut logs which spit and d. 1893. 

Da-rtman. 1605. A soldier armed with a 
dart. 

Dartoid (da-atoid), a. 1872. [f. Gr. daprés 
+ -0ID; see next.] Anat. Like or of the 
nature of the dartos. 

liIDartos (dà-rtos) 1634. [= Gr. daprds 
flayed.] Anat. The layer of contractile tissue 
immediately beneath the skin of the scrotum. 

Dartre (da-atoa). 1829. [- Fr. dartre ;- 
med.L. derbila, of Gaulish origin (cf. Breton 
dervoed).] A vague generic name for various 
skin diseases, esp. herpes. Hence Da-rtrous 
a, pertaining to or of the nature of d.: 
applied to a certain diathesis. 

Darwinian (daawi-niiin), a. (sb.) 1804. [f. 
proper name Darwin; see -IAN.] t1. Of or 
pertaining to Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802) 
—1842, 2, Of or pertaining to the naturalist 
Charles Darwin (1809-1882), and to his views, 
esp. his theory of the evolution of species; 
see DARWINISM 2. 1867. 3. sb. A follower of 
Charles Darwin 1871. Hence Darwi-nian- 
ism = Darwinism 2; also, a D. idiom or 
phrase, 

Darwinism (da-awiniz’m). 1850. [-1sM.] 
t1. The doctrine of Erasmus Darwin (nonce- 
use). 2. The biological theory of Charles 
Darwin concerning the evolution of species, 
ete., set forth esp. in ‘The Origin of Species 
by means of Natural Selection, or the pre- 
servation of favoured races in the struggle 
for life’ (1859), and ‘The Descent of Man and 
Selection in relation to Sex’ (1871), So 
Da:rwinist, a Darwinian. Da-rwinize v. 
to speculate after the manner of (Erasmus 
or Charles) Darwin. 

(Das (das), 1481. [Du. G. dachs; of. 
Dassy.] fi. A badger. CAXTON. 2. The 
daman or rock-badger of the Cape 1786. 

Dase, obs, f. DACE, DAZE. 

tDasewe; see DASWEY v. 

Dash (dif), v. [ME. dasche, dasse, prob. of 
imit, origin; an appropriate base *dask- is 
repr. by Sw. daska, Da. daske beat, but no 
older Scand. forms are recorded.) 

I. trans. 1, To strike with violence so as to 
shatter; to strike violently against 1611. 2, 
To knock, drive, throw, or thrust (away, 
down, out, ete.) with violence ME. 3. To 
throw or impel into violent contact with 
1530. Also fig. 4. To splash; to mark as with 
splashes 1530. 5. To qualify with some 
(usually inferior) admixture. Also fig. 1546. 
6. fig. To destroy, frustrate. Now Obs. exc. 
in to d. (any one's) hopes. 1528. 7. To depress; 
to daunt 1550; to confound, abash 1563. 
8. To write or sketch rapidly without pre- 
meditation 1726, 9. To draw a dash through. 
Now rare. 1549. 10. To underline 1836. 
11. collog. = ‘Damn’ 1812. 

1. A braue vessell. . Dash'd all to peeces Temp. I. 
. To d. on the lips CoTGR. 2. Rom. & Jul. 1v. 
. 54. 3. Dashing the salt water in our faces 1839. 
4. Floures. .'poudered or dashte with small spottes 
Lyre. 5. Vinegar..dashed with water 1684. To 
d. the Truth with Fiction ADDISON, 7. This hath 
a little dash'd your Spirits Oth. m1. iii, 214. 8. 
Impressions..dashed off with a careless but 
graceful pen KINGSLEY. 

IL. intr. 1. To move, fall, or throw itself with 
violence ME. 2. Of persons: T'o throw one- 
self with violence; to rush with impetuosity, 
or with brilliant action. Also fig. ME. 
3. collog. To ‘cut a dash’ 1786. 

1. The full force of the Atlantic is dashing on the 
cliffs 1891. 2. Doeg..dashed through thick and 
thin, Through sense and nonsense DRYDEN. 

Comb.: d.-pot, a contrivance for producing 
grad descent in a piece of mechanism; a 
hydraulic buffer; -wheel (Bleaching), a wheel 
with compartments, revolving partly in water, to 
wash and rinse calico in the piece, by dipping it 
and then dashing it about. 

Dash (dif) sb.' ME. [f. DASH v.] 1. A 
violent blow, stroke, impact, or collision. +2, 
A sudden blow; an affliction, discouragement 
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—1730. 3. A splash; teoncr. a portion of water 
splashed up 1677; the sound of dashing 1784. 
4. A small portion (of something) thrown 
upon or into something else. Often fig. 1611. 
5. A hasty stroke of the pen 1615. 6. A stroke 
orline (usually short and straight) made with 
or as with a pen or the like, drawn through 
writing for erasure, forming part of a letter, 
etc., used as a flourish in writing, marking a 
break in a sentence, a parenthetic clause, an 
omission, to separate distinct portions of 
matter, or for other purposes. b. Mus. A 
short vertical mark (' placed above or 
beneath a note to indicate that it is to be 
performed staccato. 1552, (See also below.) 
7. ^ sudden impetuous movement, a rush; a 
sudden onset. Also fig. 1809. 8. Spirited 
vigour of action; capacity for such action 
1796. 9. A showy appearance, display: usu. 
in phr. to cuf a d. 1715. 10. Sporting. A race 
run in one heat (U.S.) 1881. 11. = DasH- 
BOARD 1. 1874. 

1. The d. of oars LYTTON. fig. She takes vpon her 
brauely at first d. 1 Hen. VI, I. ii. 71. 4. White 
relieved by a d. of yellow 1884. 6. c. A stroke 
drawn through a figure in thoroughbass to in- 
dicate that the interval must be raised one 
semitone. d. The line between notes in old 
harpsichord music indicating a slur. 

Comb.: d.-&uard, the dash-board which pro- 
tects the platform of a tram-car; -lamp, a 
carriage-lamp fixed on the dash-board; -rı 
(Printing), a strip of metal for printing a d. 

Dash, sb.* 1788. [prob. alt. of dashee, 
dasje (xvm), dache (Purchas), by taking the 
pl. dashees as dashes; native word of Guinea.] 
A gift, present, gratuity. 

Dash, adv. 1672. [Stem of Das v. used 
advb.) With a dash. 

Da-sh-board. 1859. [f. DASH v. and sb.] 
1. A board or leathern apron in the front of a 
vehicle, to catch the mud thrown up by the 
heels of the horses. Also in motor vehicles, 
the partition between the engine and front 
seat. The spray-board of a paddle-wheel. 
3. Archit. A sloping board to carry off rain- 
water from the face of a wall 1881. 

Dasher (die-foa). 1790. [-ER'.] 1. A person 
who ‘cuts a dash’ (collog.). 2. That which 
dashes or agitates the cream in a churn 
1853. 3. = DASH-BOARD 1 (U.S.) 1858, 

Dashing (dw-fin), ppl. a. ME. [-1NG*.] 
1. That dashes. 2. Spirited, lively, impetuous 
1796. 3. Given to ‘cutting a dash’ 1801. Also 
transf. of things. 

Hence Da'shingly adv, 

Davshy, a. 1822. [f. DASH v. 
DASHING 3 (colloq. 

|[Da-ssy. 1882. [- Du. dasje, dim. of das 
Das.] = Das 2. 

Dastard (da:stüid). 1440. [prob. to be 
referred ult. to ME. dase DAZE, but perh. 
immed. based on ME. tdasart (XIV) dullard 
(cf. MDu. dasaert fool) and tdasiberd (xiv), 
f. dasi inert, dull + berd BEARD (cf. LG. dós- 
bart), with influence from DorARD.] 

A. sb. t1. A dullard; a sot —1552. 2. One 
who meanly shrinks from danger; esp. one 
who does malicious acts in a skulking way 
1 


este) 


» He was, though a dwarf, no d. FULLER. 

B. adj. Meanly shrinking from danger; 
showing base cowardice; dastardly 1489. 

To waile thy haps, argues a d. minde 1602. 

Hence fDa'stard v. to make a d. of; to cow. 
jDa'stardice, -ise, mean cowardice. Da-stard- 
ize v. = DASTARD v. Da:stardliness, the quali y 
of being dastardly. Da'stardly a. tdull; showing 
despicable cowardice. $Da'stardness, Da's- 
tardy (arch.), the quality of a d. 

+Daswen, v. Also dasewe(n, ME. [conn. 
W. dasen Daze v.] intr. Of the eyes or sight: 
To be or become dim —1496. 

Dasymeter (dési-mitoa). 1872. [f. Gr. 
$acós dense + -METER.] An instrument for 
measuring the density of gases. 

Dasyphyllous (dzsifilos), a. |f. Gr. acts 
rough + éMov leaf + -0Us.] Bot. Hairy- 
or woolly-leaved. 

Dasypod (dw-siped). [f. generic name Da- 
Sypus — Gr. óacózows -noô-, hairy-footed.] 
Zool. Ot or pertaining to Dasypus, à genus of 
armadillos; an animal of this genus. Hence 
Dasy-podid sb. Dasy-podine a. 

|\Dasyprocta (d:esipro-ktà). 1875. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. óacvzpoxros having hairy buttocks.] 


DATION 


Zool. A genus of rodents, the agoutis, 
Dasypro:ctid a. (sb.). Dasypro tinc. epe 

Dasypygal eesipet aa), 4. 1875, (f, Gr, 
Sacvnvyos + -AL'.] Zool. Having hai 5 
oe g hairy bui. 

Dasyure (da-si,ü*»i. 1839. [- Fr. 

(H. E. Geoffroy St-Hilaire) — moi eae 
urus, f. Gr. àaoós rough, hairy + oipd tail] 
Zool. An animal of the genus Dasyurus or sut, 
family Dasywrinz, comprising the small 
carnivorous marsupials of Australiaand Tas- 
mania, also called *brush-tailed opossums’ 
or ‘native cats’. Hence Dasyurine q 
belonging to the subfamily Dasyuring, | 

Data (dé'-ta), pl. of DATUM, q.v. 

Datary! (dé'tàri) PROB 
datarius, f. datum DATE iee -ARY},] eee 
officer of the Papal Court at Rome, charged 
with the duty of registering and dating all 
documents issued by the Pope, and of 
representing the Pope in matters relating to 
grants, dispensations, etc. 12, A chronologer 
(rare) -1661. 

Dattary’, 1645. [- med.L. dataria; see 
prec.] The office or function of dating Papal 
documents; a branch of the Apostolic Chan- 
cery at Rome. Also attrib, 

Date (dé't), sb.* ME. [- (O)Fr. date (mod, 
dalte) += L. dactylus — Gr. ddervdos finger, toe, 
date (see DACTYL). The application to the 
date-palm has reference to the finger-like 
Shape of its leaves.] 1. The fruit of the date- 
palm, an oblong singl ded berry, growing. 
in clusters, with sweet pulp. 2. The tree 
which bears dates (Phoenix dactylifera) ME. 

1. Dates. .serve for the Subsistence of more than. 
an hundred Millions of Soul& 171 

Comb.: d.-palm = sense plum, the fruit of 
cies of Diospyros (N.O. 
-shell, a mollusc the genus Lithodomus; 
80 called from its shape; -sugar, sugar from the 
sap of the wild date-tree of India (P. sylvestris); 
-wine, wine made by fermenting the sap of the 
date-palm. 

Date (dét), sb.* ME. [- (O)Fr. dale = 
med.L. data, subst. use of fem. of datus, 
pa. pple. of dare give. Derived from the L. 
formula used in dating letters, e.g. Dala 
(sc. epistola) Rome, ' (letter) given at Rome'.] 
1. The specification of the time (and often 
the place) of execution of a writing or 
inscription, affixed to it. 2. The precise time 
at which anything takes place or is to take 
more vaguely, season, period ME. 
collog. ^n engagement or appoint- 
ment 1885. 3, The period to which something 
ancient belongs ME. 4. Duration; term of 
life or existence (arch.) ME. 5. Limit, end 
ME. 

1. A long Letter bearing D. the fourth Instant 
STEELE. 2. The d. at which he received notice 
1893. Not far remov'd the d., When commerce 
proudly flourish'd through the state GOLDSM. $. 
Antiquities of Roman d. FREEMAN. 4 To 
lengthen out his D. A day DRYDEN. 5. All has its 


d. below COWPER. 
Phr. Out of d.: out of season; see also OUT-OF- 


DATE. Also UP TO DATE. ü 

Comb.: d.-line, a line relating to dates; spec. ie 
line (theoretically coincident with the meridian 0 
180° from Greenwich) at which the calendar day 
is reckoned to begin and end, so that at places 
east and west of it the d. differs by one day; 
-mark, a mark showing the d. 

Date (dé't), v. ME. [f. DATE sb.*] 1, trans. 
To mark with a date. 2. To fix the date on 
time of; to reckon as beginning from ME. 
absol. to reckon 1742. +3. To put a period » 
—1618. 4, intr. (for refl.) To be dated; to j^ 
written from 1850. 5. To assign itself e 
have its origin from, à particular time T pi 

1. A Bill dated the 30th of January Mo 
Letter dated from York 1712. b. pass. TO m 
its date fixed by some circum nce; intr. to T 
evidence of or betray one's or its date JUS EI 
d. from this wra the corrupt method, etc. § erm 
4. The letter dates from London 1894. f; thes 
house dated as far back as the days Duns 
Stach Kang. Hence Da-t(e)able a. E EN 1 

Dateless (dé*tlés), a. 1593. [~ 3 lj 
Undated 1644. endles 


li 

2. Having no term; 
1593. 3. Immemorial 1794. 

2. Thy datelesse fame 1624 3. The d. 
Ruskin. Hence Da-telessness. $ 
Dation (dé-fon). 1656. [- (O)Fr. jd 
and L. datio, f. dat-, pa. ppl. stem 0 T 
give; see -I0N.] The action of giving- 


hills 


DATISCA 

Med. A dose. b. Civil Law. The act of giving 
or conferring. —. s 
|Datisca (dătiskă). 1863. [mod.L. (Lin- 


ives no source).] Bot. The name of a 
cat jonocblamydeous | exogens (N.O. 
Daliscace®). Hence Dati:scin, a glucoside, 
OnHs20 129 obtained from D. . 

Datisi (datei-sei). 1551. Logic. A mnemo- 
nio term for & valid mood of the third syllo- 
gistic figure, in which a universal affirmative 
major premiss (a) and a particular affirma- 
tive minor (i) yield a particular affirmative 
conclusion (i). 

Pte (de tiv ME. [- L. datious of 
giving; in grammar (s casus) rendering Gr. 
(nrdois) Boruc} (See CASE sb.'); f. dal-, pa. ppl. 
stem of dare give; See -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Gram. The name of that case of 
nouns which denotes the indirect object, 
expressed in English by (o or for with the 
objective. 12. Of the nature of a gift —1601. 
3. Law. a. In one's gift. b. Of an officer: 
Removable: opp. to perpetual. C. Sc. Law. 
Given by a magistrate, not by disposition of 
law: as in executor d., one appointed by 
decree of the commissary, an administrator. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) Gram. Short for 
d.case; See A. 1520. 

Hence Dartively adv. in the d. case; as à d. 

Datolite (dwtoloit). erron. datholite. 1808. 
[irreg. f. the initial part of Gr. dareiotat divide 
+ -LiTe.) Min. A borosilicate of calcium, 
occurring in glassy crystals of various colours 
or in masses, 

jDa:ttock. 1884. [Native name.] The hard 
mahogany-like wood of à W. African tree, 
Megan senegalense, N.O. Leguminose®; the 
ree itself. 

|Datum (dé^tóm). Pl. data (dé'-tá). 1646. 
[L., neut. pa. pple. of dare give.] A thing 
given ce granted; something known or 
assumed as fact, and made the basis of 
meus calculation. Also in comb., as 

.-line, -plane. 

Out of what Data erises the knowledge 1691. 

|Datura (dàt'ü*rà). 1662, [mod.L. — 

Hindi dhatura.) Bot. A genus of poisonous 
plants (N.O. Solanacee), of which D. Stramo- 
nium is the Strammony or Thorn-apple; it is 
a powerful narcotic. Hence Datu-rine (also 
Datu'ria), = ATROPINE. 

Daub (dob), v. ME. OFr. dauber += L. 
dealbare whiten, whitewash, plaster, f. de 
DE- + albus white.] 1. trans. To coat or 
cover with plaster, mortar, clay, or the like. 
eee h some sticky or greasy 

, r 1597. 3. To soil bedaub. 
Also fig. 1450. 4. To paint coarsely and 
inartistically 1680, 15. To bedizen —1700. 

16. fij. To cover with a specious exterior; to 
whitewash, cloak, gloss 1785. fb. absol. or 
intr. To put on a false show —1716. — 

1. Of his shepecote dawbe the walles round about 
1515. 2, Whose wrinkled furrows. Are daubed 
ieee tice ABS, dk wowed wl 

J myer 1535. 4. A trovell wi 
ie aa Well’as a pencil to d. on such thick course 
Wiehe LR e Wik TE Mi. V. 20. D Poore 
Toman oa, T . LIL, 111. v. 29. b. Poore 

Daub (doo cannot d. it further Lear IV. i. 53. 

(dQb), sb. ME. (f. DAUB v.] 1. Ma- 

terial for daubing. Also fig. 2. An act of 
ME 1669, 3. A patch or smear of some 
pat nearer 1731, 4, A coarsely executed 

Dae of a Guido from a d. COWPER. 
SUE (0 Don ME |f. DAUB v. + 
IATE o or hat which daubs. 
The petiole io seh 3. 5 .S. 
daub with . 4. Anything used to 
2. Rather Dawbers then Drawers 

FULLER. 
Hence Daw-bery, daubry, the practice of daub- 


ing; 
puis work of a d. Dau-bster, a clumsy 


jpanbing (dO-bin), vbl. sb. ME. [-1Ne*.] 
(Bj m iSeHOn of the vb. Davus. 2. Material 
cast ME, m or clay) used in daubing; rough- 
Daubre . (U.S.) = DUBBING (Knight). 
sie i (debrieit). 1892. [f. as next 
ium, found Min. A black sulphide of chrom- 
Datibreit in meteoric iron. 

de, a Fr e (do'brioit) 1876. [f. M. Dau- 
Min, A i eh mineralogist; see -ITE' 2 b.] 
Daub: ‘ative oxychloride of bismuth. 

Y (dG-bi), a. 1697. [f. DAUB sb. + -Y*-] 
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1. Sticky. 2. Given to daubing; dirty, etc. 
(dial.) 1855. 3. Of the nature of a daub 1829. 

Daughter (do:tei. [OE. dohtor = OFris. 
dochter, OS. dohtar (Du. dochter), OHG. 
tohter (G. tochter), ON. dóttir, Goth. dauhtar 
:- Gme. *doxtér, earlier *dhuktér :- IE. 
*dhugholér, whence also Skr. duhit, Gr. 
Gvyármp; of unkn. origin] 1. prop. Female 
child or offspring. 2. transf. A female 
descendant; a woman in relation to her 
native country or place OE. Also fig. 3. A 
term of affectionate address used by a 
senior (arch.) OE. 4. A girl, maiden, young 
woman (arch. ME. 5. fig. Anything (per- 
sonified as female) viewed in relation to its 
origin or source ME. 

1. Soch a mother, soch a doughter COVERDALE 
Ezek, 16:44. 2. Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not 
for me Luke 23:28. fig. The daughters of musick 
Eccl. 12:4, of affliction WESLEY. 3. D., be of good 
comfort Matt, 9:22. 4. Many daughters haue 
done virtuously Prov. 31:39. 5. Dulness. .D. of 
Chaos and eternal Night POPE. 

Comb. d.-cell (Biol.), one of the cells produced 
by the fission of a mother-cell. 

Hence Dau-ghterhood, the condition of being 
a d.; daughters collectively. Dau-ghterless a. 
Dau'ghterling (nonce-wd.), little d. 

Dau-ghter-in-law. ME. [See BROTHER- 
IN-LAW, -IN-LAW.] 1. The wife of one’s son. 
2. = STEPDAUGHTER. (Now considered in- 
correct.) 1841. 

Daughterly (d9-touli), a. 1535. [-LY*.] Such 
as becomes a daughter; filial. 

Youre very d. dealing MoRE. Hence Dau-ghter- 


liness. 

Dauk (dk). 
origin. Mining. 
sandy clay. 

Dauk; see DAWK. 

+Dauke. rare. 1450. 
carrot.) The wild carrot, 
—1088. 

Daun, obs. f. DAN'. 

Daunt (dont), v. ME. [- AFr. daunter, 
OFr. danter, var. of doner (mod. dom pter) t= 
L. domitare, frequent. of domare to tame.] 
ti. (rans. To overcome, subdue -1010. 12. To 
tame 1509. Also fig. 3. To abate the courage 
of, dispirit; to abash; to intimidate. (The 
current sense.) 1475. 4. To daze. Now dial. 
1581. +5. To dandle —1483. 6. Herring 
Fishery. To press down salted herrings with 
a daunt 1733. 

3. Thinke you a little dinne can d. mine eares 
Tam. Shr. 1. ti, 200. Hence Daunt sb. tthe act of 
daunting; a check; spec. a disc. of wood used to 
press down salted herrings in the barrels. 
Dau-nter. 

Dauntless (dQ-ntlés), a. 1503. (f. DAUNT v. 
+ -LESS.] Not to be daunted; bold, intrepid. 

Browes Of d. courage MILT. P.L. 1. 603, Hence 
Dauntless-ly adv., -ness. 

Dauphin (dà-fin). 1485. [- Fr. dauphin, 
earlier tdaulphin — Pr. dalfin :- med.L. 
dalphinus (vmi), for L. delphinus — Gr. deAdis, 
Seddw-; see DOLPHIN.) ‘The title of the 
eldest son of the King of France, from 1349 


1795, [Also daugh; of unkn. 
A bed or band of stiff 


[7 L. daucus, daucum 
Daucus carota 


be borne in perpetuity by the eldest son of the 
French king. fis 

Hence Dau-phinate, the rule or jurisdiction of a 
d. (of Viennois). Dau:phiness, the wife of the d. 

\Dauw (dau). 1802. [S. Afr. Du., f. native 
name.] A species of zebra, Equus Burchellii. 

Davenport (dm-v'npó*at). Also devon- 
port. 1853. [From the maker’s name.] A 
kind of small ornamental writing-table filled 
with drawers, etc. 

Da-vidist. 1657. [f. the name David + 
-ist.] 1. One of a sect founded by David 
George or Jores, à Dutch Anabaptist of the 
16th c. 2. A follower of David of Dinant. 

Davit (de-vit, dé-vit). 1622. [- AFr., OFr. 
daviot, later daviel (now davier), dim. of 
Davi David.) Naut. a. A curved piece of 
timber or iron with a roller or sheave at the 
end, projecting from a. ship’s bow, and used 
to fish the anchor; a fish-d. b. One of a pair 
of cranes on the side or stern of a ship, 
fitted with tackle for suspending or lowering 


a boat. 
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Davy? (devi). In full D. lamp, Davy’s 
lamp. 1871. [f. Sir Humphry Davy (1778— 
1829.] The miners’ safety-lamp invented by 
Davy, in which the flame is surrounded with 
wire-gauze, so as to prevent contact with 
explosive gases outside the lamp. 

Da:vy*. slang. 1764. Short for AFFIDAVIT. 

Davy Jones (dé*vi dao"nz) 1751. In 
nautical slang: The spirit of the sea; the 
sailors’ devil. Davy Jones's (or Davy's) 
locker: the ocean, esp. as the grave of those 
who perish at sea. 

Davyne (dé!-vin). 1820. [- It, davina, 
named after Sir H. Davy; see -INE*.] Min. 
A variety of nephelite, from. Vesuvius. 

Davyum (dé-vidm). 1879. [Named as prec. 
+ -um as in platinum, etc.] Chem. A sup- 
posed metal of the platinum group, said by 
Kern to have been found in Russian 
platinum ore. 

Daw (dQ), sb. ME. [prob. to be referred to 
an OE. *dáwe, rel. to OHG. aha (G. dial. 
lach) beside MHG. dahele, tale (G. dahle, 
dohle). See Cappow'.] 1. A bird of the crow 
kind (Corvus monedula); a JACKDAW. 2. fig. 
+A simpleton -1008; à sluggard, a slut 
(Sc) 1460. Hence Daw-ish a. silly, sluttish. 


Daw (dQ), v.' Now Se. [OE. dagian, 
corresp. to MDu. daghen, Du., LG. dagen, 
OHG. lagen (G. tagen); f. WGme. *daga 


Day. Cf. ADAW v.!] 1. intr. To dawn. Also 
fig. 12. = ADAW v1, 2. —1012. 

+Daw, v.* rare. 1616. [aphet. f. ADAW v.*] 
To daunt —1664. 

Dawdle (djd'D, v. Also daudle. 1050. 
[prob. of dial. origin; ef. DADDLE, DODDLE.] 
intr. To idle, waste time; to be sluggish; to 
loiter, Also quasi-(rans. (usu. with away). 

To d. over a dish of tea JOHNSON. I. .dawdled 
and fretted the time away until Tuesday evening 
Mme. D'ARBLAY. Hence Daw-dle sb. one who 
dawdles; the act of dawdling. Daw'dler. 

Dawe, obs. f. DAY. 

Dawk (dàk), sb.' dial. 1703. [Also dalk, 
delk; of unkn. origin.] A depression, furrow, 
incision. Hence Dawk v. to make a d. in. 

\Dawk, sb.*, dak (dQk, dik), Anglo-Ind, 
1727. (Hindi, Marathi dak.| Post or trans- 
port by relays; a relay of men or horses for 
carrying mails, etc, or passengers in 
palanquins. 

Phr. To travel d.: to travel in this way. Conib. 
dak bungalow (rarely house), an inn for tra- 
vellers on a dak route, 

Dawn (don), sb. 1599. If. the vb.] 1. The 
first appearance of light before sunrise; the 
beginning of daylight; daybreak. 2. fig. The 
beginning, rise, first appearance; an incipient 
gleam 1633. Also attrib. 

1. Come away, it is almost cleere dawne SHAKS. 
High d., d. appearing ‘above a bank of clouds; low 
d. d. appearing on the horizon. 2. The d. of 
manhood 1752, of an idea LAMB, of history 1878. 

Dawn (don), v. 1499. [Baek-formation 
from next; repl. ME. Day v.', Daw vt] 1 
intr, To begin to grow daylight; also transf. 
2. fig. To begin to develop, expand, or 
brighten 1717. 3. To begin to appear, become 
visible or evident 1744. 

1. Until the day d. 2 Pet. 1:19. As soon as ever 
the Morning dawned 1726. 2. In. .1685 his fame. . 
was only dawning MACAULAY. 3. Underneath 
the dawning hills TENNYSON. ‘The idea that [etc.] 
had never dawned upon her 1862. 

Dawning (d-nin), vbl. sb. (ME. dai(3)ening 
da(i)ning (XII), dawening (NIV), alt. of daiing, 
dawing (see DAW v."), after Scand. (OSw. 
daghning, Sw., Da. dagning); see DAY sb., 
awG*] 1, The beginning of daylight; dawn; 
transf. the cast. 2. fig. The first. gleam, 
appearance, beginning 1612. 

1. The Bird of D. Hamil. 1. i. 160. 2. The dawn- 
ings of a literary culture PRESCOTT. 

Dawsonite (dQ:sonoit). 1875. If. Sir J. W. 
Dawson of Montreal; see -ITE' 2 b.] Min. 
A hydrous carbonate of aluminium and 
sodium, in white crystals. 

Day (dé), sb. (OE. dæġ = OFris. dei, OS. 
(Du.) dag, OHG. tac (G. tag), ON. dagr, Goth. 
dags :- Gme. *dajaz.] I. 1. ‘The time be- 
tween the rising and the setting of the sun’ 
(J.); the interval of light between one night 
and the next; in ordinary usage including the 
lighter part of morning and evening twilight. 
2. Daylight ME. Also fig. 13. One of the 
‘lights’ of a mullioned window. [Fr. jour.] 
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—1859. 4. Mining. The surface of the ground 
over a mine. Hence d.-coal, ete. 1665. 

1. Break of d.: dawn: see BREAK. It was then 
nyne of the d. Lp. BERNERS. Before d.: before 
dawn. 2. It was broad d. DE FOE. fig. I can not 
yet see d. in the businesse MARVELL. 

II. As a unit of time. 1. The time occupied 
by the earth in one revolution on its axis, in 
which the same terrestrial meridian returns 
to the sun; the space of twenty-four hours 
OE. 2. The same space of time treated as a 
unit of time, on which anything happens, or 
which fixes a date OE. 

1. Solar or astronomical d.: a period reckoned 
from noon to noon, and adjusted to its mean 
length, which is the mean solar d. Civil d.: the 
period from midnight to midnight, similarly 
adjusted. Sidereal d.: the time between the 
successive meridional transits of a star, or spec. 
of the first point, of Aries, which is about four 
minutes shorter than the solar day. 2. The first 
D. of the Week called the Lord's D. 1704. Phr. 
One d.: on a certain d. in the past; on some 
BAS d. 8o of future time, some d., one of these 

lays. 

III. A specified or appointed day OE. 

New Year's d., settling-d., D. of Judgement, 
Wrath, etc. Or if my debtors do not keep their d. 
(se, for payment) DRYDEN. We. .went on her 
‘day’ (sc. for receptions) Mrs. H. WARD. Phr. 
To carry, win, lose the d. (= day of battle or 
contest), 

IV. A space of time, a period ME. 

TA month's day (Se.), the space of a month. I'll 

ive no d. (= credit), .I must have present money 

UARLES. In the days (= time) of Josephus. The 
men of our d. JOWETT. Phr. To this d., at the pre- 
sent d., at some future d. The d.: time (now or 
then) present. Abbots honour'd in their d. 
(= lifetime) SoUTHEY. To end one's days: to die, 
Diplomacy has had its d. (— period of power) 
MIALL. 

Phrases. This d. week, twelve months, etc.: the 
same day a week or a year after or before. 
D. about, on alternate days. D. by d., daily, 
every day in its turn; also attrib, D. after d., 
each day as a sequel to the preceding. (From) 
d. to d., continuously without interruption; so 
d. in (and) d. out. 

Comb.: d.-boarder, see BOARDER; -boy, a 
school-boy (at a boarding-school) who attends the 
daily classes without boarding there; -coal (see 
I. 4); -drift, -hole (Coal-mining), galleries driven 
from the surface so that men can walk under- 
ground to and from their work; -eye, a working 
open to daylight; -hours (pl.), those offices for 
the Canonical Hours which are said in the day- 
time; -house (Astrol.), a house in which a planet 
is said to be stronger by day than by night; 
dayman, one employed for the day, or for duty 
on a special day; room, a room occupied by day 
only; -scholar = day-boy; -school, a week-day 
school; one carried on in the day (opp. to night 
school); one at which pupils are not boarded; 
-shine, day-light; -student, a student who 
comes to a college, etc., during the day for 
lectures or study, but does not reside there; 
-ticket, a railway or other ticket covering return 
on the same day; -wages, wages paid by the 
day; -water, surface-water. 

tDay, v.! ME. [ME. dagen, alt. f. dawen 
(see Daw v.!) after the sb. des, dai, day.) To 
dawn —1483. 

TDay, v.* 1523. [f. Day sb.] 1. To submit 
to or decide by arbitration —1580. 2, To give 
(a person) time for payment —1573. 3. To 
measure by the day; to furnish with days 
—1839. 4. To year and d.: to subject to the 
statutory period of a year and a day —1626. 

Day:-bed. 1594. A bed to rest on by day; 
a lounge, sofa, couch. 

Day:-blindness. 1834. A visual defect, in 
which the eyes see badly, or not at all, by 
daylight, but well by artificial light. 

Day:book, day-book. 1580. A diary, 
journal; Naut. a log-book (obs.. b. Book- 
keeping. Orig., a book in which the trans- 
actions of the day, as sales, purchases, ete., 
are entered at once in the order in which 
they occur; now usually Purchases D., Sales 
D., ete. 

Day:break. 1530. [Cf. BREAK v. VII. 2 and 
sb.1] The first appearance of light in the 
morning; dawn. 

Day--dawn. poet. 1813. The dawn of day, 
daybreak. 

Day:-dream. 1685. A dream indulged in 
while awake; a reverie, castle in the air. 

A lover's day-dream SCOTT. So Day--dreamer. 

TDay:-fever. 1601. A fever lasting a day or 
coming on in the day-time; the sweating- 
Sickness —1610. 
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Day:-flower. 1688. A flower that opens by 
day; spec, in U.S., the genus Commelyna or 
Spiderwort. 

Day:-fly. 1601. An ephemerid, which in 
the perfect state lives only a day or so. 

TDay-ing, vbl. sb. 1484. [-ING'.] The action 
of Day v.*, esp. arbitration —1611. 

Day labour, day--la:bour. 1449. Labour 
done by the day or for daily wages. 

“Doth God exact day labour, light denied?" 
Mint. So Day:-la:bourer, one who works for 
daily wages, 

Dayless (dé'lés, a. ME. [f. DAY sb. + 
-LESS.] fi. Without result -1519, 2. Dark 
1816. 

Daylight (dé'loit) ME. 1. The light of 
day; fig. the light of knowledge; publicity 
1690. 2. The day-time; spec. daybreak ME. 
3. A clear visible interval, as between boats 
in a race, the rim of a wine-glass and the 
liquor, etc. 1820. 4. pl. The eyes (slang) 
1752. Also attrib, 

1. The day-light fades PoPE. Phr. To let day- 
light into: to make a hole in; to stab or shoot 
(sang) 3. A toast!..No heel-taps—darken 
daylights SHELLEY. 

Comb. d.-saving (cf, SUMMER-TIME 2). 

Day:-lily. 1597. A lily, the flower of which 
lasts only for a day; a genus of liliaceous 
plants, Hemerocallis, with large yellow or 
orange flowers. 

Daylong (dé-lop) 1855. [f. DAY sb.] adj. 
Lasting all day. adv. All through the day. 

Day:-mare. 1737. [After nightmare.] A 
condition similar to nightmare occurring 
during wakefulness. Also attrib. 

tDay:ment. 1519. [f. DAY v.* + -MENT.] 
Arbitration —1580. 

tDay--net. 1008. A clap-net for catching 
small birds —1766. 

Day-peep. 1606. 
dawn. 

tDay:-rawe. ME. [f. Day + rawe Row sb.!] 
The first streak of day. 

tDay:-rule. 1750. A rule or order of court, 
permitting a prisoner to go without the 
bounds of his prison for one day —1813. 

Day:-sight. 1834. A visual defect in which 
the eyes see clearly only in the day. 

Daysman (dé!-zmén). 1489. [For sense 1, 
cf. Day v.*, DAYMENT. 1. An arbitrator 
(arch.). 2. A day-labourer 1639. 

1. Neither is there any d. betwixt us Job, 9:33. 

Day:-spring. ME. [SPRING sb.' II. 1 a.] 
Daybreak. Now mainly poet. or fig. 

The day-spring from on high hath visited us 
Luke 1:78. 

Day:-star. OE. 1. The morning star. 2. 
The sun, as the orb of day (poet.) 1598. Also 
fig. 

l. Early in the morning, so soone as the day 
starre appeared 1576, 2. So sinks the day-star 
in his ocean bed MILT. Lycidas 168. fig. We lift 
our Hearts to Thee, O Day-Star from on High 
WESLEY. 

Day's-work (dé:z,wi-ak). (Also as two 
words.) 1594. The work of a day. Also = 
Daywork 2 (obs.). 

The log-board, the contents of which are termed 
"the log he working it off, ‘the day's work’ 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale). 

Day-tale, daytal, datal (dé'-teil, -tel, -t’1). 
1530. [f. DAY -- TALE reckoning, etc.] t1. 
Day-time. 2. The reckoning (0f work, wages, 
ete.) by the day. Chiefly attrib., reckoned, 
paid, or engaged by the day, as in day-tale 
labour, wages, etc. Hence Day-taler, 
dataller (dé-téloa) a day-labourer (local). 

Day--time. 1535. The time of daylight. 

I cry in the day-time. .and in the night season 

s. 22:9, 

Day-woman, dairy-woman: see DEY sb.* 
Day-work, day-work. (Cf. Danc.] OE. 
1, = DAY'S-WORK. Now n. dial. 12. The 

amount of land that could be worked in a. 
day —1641. 3. Day labour 1580. 

tDay--writ. 1809. = DAY-RULE. 

Daze (dé!z, v. ME. [First in pa. pple. 
dased — ON. pa. pple. dasaór weary or 
exhausted from cold or exertion (cf. Icel. 
dasask refl. become exhausted, dasi lazy 
fellow, Sw. dasa lie idle.] 1. trans. To 
stupefy as by a blow on the head, cold, 
drink, excess of light, etc.; to stun; to 
benumb; to confuse; to dazzle. 12. intr. To 
be or become stupefied —1529. 13. Of the 


Peep of day; earliest 
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eyes, etc.: To become dazzled —1635, 
become dazed (see DAZED 3) 1769, 

1. The sudden light Dazed me halfbiind 
TENNYSON. Dazed..by such a calamity Mns, 
OLIPHANT. 3. Whose more than Eagle-eyes Can.. 
gaze On glitt’ring beams of honour, and not d, 
QUARLES. d 

Daze (déiz), sb. 1671. 
condition 1825. 
glitter). 

Dazed (dé'zd), ppl. a. ME. [f. Daze vod 
-ED.] 1. Stupefied, bewildered; dazzled, 2, 
Benumbed with cold (north.) 1513. 3, Spoiled, 
as bread, ctc.; rotten, as wood 1674. Hence 
Da:zed-ly adv., -ness. 

Dazy (dé'-zi), a. rare. 1825. [f. DAZE v, or 
sb. + -Y'.] In a dazed condition. b, Chill, 
chilling (dial.). 

Dazzle (dw-z', v. [Late ME. dasele, 1, 
dase DAZE v. + -LE.] tl. inir, Of the eyes: 
To lose the faculty of steady vision, esp, 
from too bright light (lit. and fig.) 1072, 
2. trans. To overpower or confuse (the vision), 
esp. with excess of brightness. (Also fig.) 
1530. 3, fig. To overpower or confound, esp, 
with brilliant or showy qualities; ‘to strike 
or surprise with splendour’ (J.) 1561. Also 
absol. 4, To outshine, eclipse, dim (rare) 1643, 

1. Perauenture his eyen daselyd as he loked from 
aboue doun CAXTON. 3. Khetorick may dazle 
simple men 1643. absol. Charms that d. and 
endear GOLDSM. 

Hence Dazzle sb. an act of dazzling; a bright- 
ness or glitter that dazzles; paint put on as 
camouflage (hence as v. trans., and in Comb., as 
d.-painted, -painting). Da-zzlement, the act of 
dazzling; a cause of dazzling; dazzled condition. 
Dazzler, one who or that which dazzles, Daz« 
zlingly adv, 

(De. 1. (di) A Latin prep., meaning ‘down 
from, from, off, concerning’, occurring in 
some Latin phrases used in English, as; 

a. de bene esse (Law), as of ‘ well-being’, as being 
good, of conditional alloy for the present. 

b. de facto, in fact, in re: in actual existence, 
force, or possession, as a matter of fact, As adj. = 


4. To 


If. prec.] 1. A aj 
2. Min. Mica (trom ts 


‘actual’. 
€. de jure, of right, by right, according to law. 
As adj. = ‘legal’. Usu. opp. to de facto, 


d. de novo, anew, afresh, over again, Rarely a8 
adj. = ‘new, fresh’. 

e. de profundis, the first words of the L. version 
of Ps. 130 = ‘Out of the depths (have I cried)’; 
hence subst. (v) the name of this psalm; (b) a 
psalm of penitence; (c) a cry from the depths of 
sorrow, misery, etc. sul 

2. The French prep. de, d’ (da), meaning of, 
from’, occurring in place-names, in territorial 
titles, and in personal surnames; also, in 
French phrases more or less in English use, 
as coup d'élal, c. de main, etc. (see COUP); 
de trop, too much, (one) too many, in the 
way; ete. 

De-, prefix. The Latin adv. and prep., used 
in comb. with vbs., and their derivs. 

L As an etymological element. In the 
Senses: ^ 

1. Down, down from, down to, as in DEPRESS, 
etc. 2. Off, away, aside, as in DECLINE, ete. Dy 
Away from oneself, as in DEPRECATE, ete. 
Down to the bottom, completely; hence, 
thoroughly, on and on; as in DECLAIM, Da 
DERELICT, etc. b. To the dregs, as in DRCOCT, 
etc, 4. In a bad sense, so as to subject to some 
indignity, as in DECEIVE, etc. 5. In late 4 
decompositus = ‘formed or derived Ron 
compound (word)' ‘compounded over agal Hm 
hence its sense in DECOMPOSITE, DECOMPLEX, Sith 
6. In English, early words taken from OFr. with 
des- retained this form (refash. dis-), as ORT. 
te.; but later words have de- (Fr. dé Aes 
des- L. dis), treated as identical with L. He 
e.g. debauch, etc. In some words both forms 
found, as disfrock, defrock, etc. Hence: P 

IL. As a living prefix with privative fords. 

1. Forming compound vbs. (with their deriv) 
having the sense of undoing the action of fhg 
simple vb., or of depriving (anything) of t i 5 
or character therein expressed, e.g. seule ^ 
decephalize (where no simple vb. is in use) e ie 

2. Occas., vbs. (and their derivs.) are for kii 
prefixing de- to a noun, with the sense: A at palio 
of the thing in question, as DEBOWEL, bert 
coated, etc, b. To turn out of, as decart, PA * 
ete. 3. In DEBARE, etc., de- is prefixed to A r 

Deacon (di-kon, -k'n) sb. [OF. diac 


n 
eccLL. diaconus — Ore ator pee 
in eccl.Gr. Christian mi r 

messenger, in ec iM ministers OF 


1. Eccl. The name of an ordei 4 
officers in tbe Christian otur E In 
Apostolic times (see Acts 6:1-6) OE. b. 


DEACON 


iscopal churches, à member of the third 
f the ministry, ranking below bishops 

i and having the functions of 

the priest, of visiting the sick, ete. 

OE. c. In the Presbyterian system, one of 
an order of officers appointed to attend to 
the secular affairs of the congregation (cf. 
Buper sb. 4) 1560. d. In Congregational 
churches, one of & pody of officers elected to 
advise and assist the pastor and attend to the 
secular affairs of the church 1647. e. The 
cleric who acts as principal assistant at à 
solemn celebration of the Eucharist; the 
*gospeller'. late ME. 12. Applied to the 
Levites -1449. 3. In Scotland, the president 
ofan incorporated craft or trade in any town 
ME. fig. a master of his craft 1814. Hence 
Dea:conhood, the office of a d.; deacons 
collectively. Dea:conry, deaconship; dea- 
cons collectively ; R.C.Ch. the chapel in 
charge of a cardinal d. Dea-conship, the 
office or position of à d. 

Dea:con, v. U.S. collog. 1845. Lf. prec. sb.] 
1, trans, (usually to d. off). To read aloud (a 
hymn) one line at a time, the congregation 
singing the lines as read. Hence fig. 2. To 
pack (fruit, ete.) with the finest on the top; 
also used of other forms of dishonest dealing 


1800. 

2. To d. land, to filch it from the highway, etc. 
FARMER. To d. wine, to doctor it (slang). 

Deaconess (di-konós). 1536. 1f. prec., 
after L. diaconissa.] 1. Eccl. A female 
deacon: a, in the early church, with diaconal 
duties in relation to her sex; b. in some 
modern churches, with functions parallel to 
those of deacons in the same. 2. The name 
taken by certain Protestant orders of women 
with aims similar to those of Sisters of Merey 
1807. 3. A deacon's wife. O. W. HOLMES. 

Dead (ded), a. (sb., adv.) [OE. déad = 
OFris. dad, OS. död. (Du. dood), OHG. tét (G. 
tol), ON. dauðr, Goth. daups :- Gmo. *daudaz 
t- dhaulós, pa. pple. of base *dhau-, repr. also 
Fs Ha dóian, OHG. touwen, ON. deyja DIE 
v. 

A, adj. I. Literally, etc. 1. That has ceased 
to live; in that state in which the vital 
functions and powers have come to an end, 
and cannot be restored. 2. Bereft of sensa- 
tion or vitality ME. 3. As good as dead to, 
or in some respect or capacity ; spec. in Law, 
cut off from civil rights ME. 4. Destitute of 
spiritual life or energy ME. 5. fig. Of things: 
No longer in existence, or in use; esp. of 
languages 1691. 6. Inanimate ME. 7. transf. 
Composed of dead plants, or of dead wood, 
as a d. hedge, etc. 1563. 8. Of or pertaining to 
à dead person, animal, plant, etc., or to 
Some one's death 1580. 19. Causing death, 
SEA -]011. 10. Devoid of life; hence, 

[Rm EHA 

. The maid is not d., but sleepeth Matt. 9:24. 
re ea EDEN, leaves SHELLEY. My ae a: 
(ras died) to hight Rom, d Jul. v. iii, 210. 2. D. 
ace UTR, in a d. faint 1894, 5. My doubts 
You breath HS 6. D. matter H. MILLER. 8. 
vii. 99. 10. ese d. newes in as d, an eare John V. 

1L i NE Penga of d. sand 1806. 

„h Vant: ng some vital quality (see 
po yE: 2. Of sound: Without resonance 
1800. S Not fulfilling the normal purpose 

1, D, Cider EVELYN. D. (= exhau 

a LYN, D. (= uster 
ee d, colour of her Saco DN pus 
atrving or transmitting no current, as d. circuit 
Ug. 2, A dull d. sound 1783. 3. Dead, False; 

TIL 1. With ors or windows KNIGHT. 
five ME 3 ps animation OR. 2. Inopera- 
4. Without ROM quiet or still 1548. 
saleable 157 ivity, dull; unproductive; un- 

nies 0. 5. Of a ball: Out of play 1658. 

DH S d. description 1665. 2. A d. ordinance 
Kul, NEWMAN. 3. The d. hours of the night 
stock PS 4. In the deadest, Vacation 1615. D. 

, goods DRYDEN, 5. Golf. So near the 


hol 
le that it can be holed with certainty at the 


ss stroke 1881, 

en ie MED motion OE. 2. Character- 

d adv ale rupt cessation of motion, action, 

L. D. still 
H poe REL WALTON. The wind had fallen d. 
ad, stand is spindle of a lathe KNIGHT. 2. At 
SURA ms D.-stroke hammer KNIGHT. 

ps elieved, unbroken, absolute; com- 

; utmost 1561. 2. Said of outlay: 
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Unproductive 1715. 3. Absolute 1660; sure, 
unerring 1592; direct 1881. 

1. A d. wall DRYDEN, level Pope. A d. calm 
1673, secret SCOTT. D. low water 1626. A. d. pull 
1812, strain BAIN. 2. D. rent: a fixed rent which 
remains as a constant charge on a mining con- 
cession. 3. A d. bargain GOLDSM., certainty 
1878; d. earnest 1883; a d. shot 1776; a d. head- 
wind 1881. 

Phrases. D. as a door-nail, d. as a herring: com- 
pletely or certainly dead. D. horse: see HORSE. 
To wait for d. men’s shoes: see SHOE. 

. <The compar. deader and superl. deadest are 
in use where the sense permits. 

B. sb. (or absol.) 1. sing. A dead person. 
b. pl. The dead. ME. c. From the dead [orig. 
tr. L. a mortuis, Gr. èx vexpav]: from among 
the dead; hence nearly = from death OE. 
2. = Dead period, season, stage 1548. 13. = 
DEAD HEAT. Quarles. 4, Mining. Deads: 
earth or rock containing no ore 1653. 5. 
attrib., as in d. list, list of the dead, ete. 1476. 

2. D. of night SHAKS., of winter 1613. 

C. adv. 1. To a degree suggesting death; 
utterly, profoundly (as d. asleep, calm, 
drunk); ‘to death’ (as d. run, tired, sick) 
1596. 2. Hence: Utterly, absolutely, quite 
1589. 3. Directly, straight, as d. against, d. on 
end; also fig. 1800. 

Combs. (of the adj. or sb.), 1. With other adjs. or 
pples. = ‘so as to be or seem dead, as if dead, to 
death, etc.’ as in d.-alive, -set, etc. 

2. Special combs.: d. angle (Fortif.), ‘any angle 
of a fortification, the ground before which is 
and therefore undefended from the 
-cart, one in which d. 
-clothes, those in 


which the the d. are dressed; d. dipping, a pro- 
brass- 


the midship bend; 
‘a latch whose bolt may be so 


the key; d. 
played at a funeral procession; a funeral march; 
-office, the service for the burial of the d.; d. oil, 
a name for those products of the distillation of 


e = MORTGAGE; 
a ship's floor or 
bottom, throughout her whole length, where the 
floor-timber is ‘terminated upon the lower futtock" 


ineumbent mass until the brickwork to carry it is 
set; t-slayer, one guilty of 
-smooth a., said of the finest quality of file; 
+-sweat = death-sweal. 

Dead, sb.* The northern form of the word 
DEATH, still dial. in Se. 

Dead (ded), v. Now local. (OE. déadian 
become dead, f. déad DEAD. Repl. by 
DrADEN.] 1, intr. To die. fig. To lose vitality 
or force; to lose heat ME. 2. trans, To make 
dead (lil. and fig.) MB. 3. fig. To deaden; to 
deprive of some form of vitality ME. 

1. Iron, as soon as it is out of the Fire, deadeth 
straight-ways BACON. 2. Endless griefe, which 
deads my life, yet knowes not how to kill 1586. 

Dead beat, dea:d-bea't, sb. (a.) 1708. 
[Dean a.) Watch-making, etc. A beat or 
stroke which stops dead without recoil. Usu. 
attrib. or adj., as in dead-beat escapement. 

Dead beat, dea:d-bea:t, ppl. a. (sb.*) 
1821. [DEAD adv., BEAT ppl. a.) adj. (or 
pa. pple.) Completely beat (collog.). sb. slang 
(U.S.). A worthless sponging idler 1877. 

Dea-d-born, ppl. a. ME. Born dead, still- 
born. Also fig. 

Dea-d-ce:ntre, 1874. Mech. 1. = DEAD- 
point. 2. In a lathe, the centre which does 
not revolve 1879. 

‘Dea-d co:lour. 1658. [DEAD a. TI. 1.] The 
first or preparatory layer of colour in a paint- 
ing. So. Dea-d-co:lour v. to paint in dead 
colour; Dea-d-co:louring vbl. sb. 

+Dead-do-ing, ppl. a. 1590. Doing to 
death, murderous 1778. 

Deaden (de-d'm, v. 1065. If. DEAD a. + 
-Ex5, repl. DEAD v.] 1. intr. To become dead 
(lit. and fig); to lose vitality, force, ete. 
1723. 2. trans. To kill; spec. 


(U.S.) to kill 5. The seven d. sins: see SIN. 


DEADLY 


(trees) by girdling 1775. 3. To deprive of 
vitality, force, or sensibility 1684. 4, To 
deprive of some effective physical quality, as 
lustre, flavour, etc.; to make (sound) dull; 
ete, 1666, 5. To destroy or reduce the energy 
of (motion). 


1. The dash Of the out-breakers deaden'd 


Sovrney, 3. To benumb and d. worship MOZLEY. 
4. To d. the whiteness of a tissue OWEN, beer 
WEBSTER, a piercing sound SCOTT. 5. To d. a 
ship’s way SMYTH, Hence Dea'dener. 

Dead-eye (de'd,əi). 1748. [DEAD a) Naut. 
A round laterally flattened wooden block, 
pierced with three holes through which a 
lanyard is reeved, used for extending the 
shrouds. 

Deadfall, dead-fall (de'dfQl. Chiefly U.S. 
1611, 1, A kind of trap used esp. for large 
game, in which a weighted board or the like 
is arranged to fall upon and kill or disable the 
prey. 2. A tangled mass of fallen trees 1883. 
b. A dumping-platform at the mouth of a 
mine 1874. c. A low drinking- or gaming- 
place. (Western U.S.) 

Dea:d-hand. 1012. = MORTMAIN. 

Dea-dhead, dead-head, dead head. 1570. 
+1. Old Chem. = CAPUT MorruuM 2. -1707. 
2. Founding. The extra head or length of 
metal at the muzzle end of a gun-casting, 
Which is cut off when cool. b. Mech. The 
tail-stock of a lathe, containing the dead 
spindle. c. Naul. A rough block of wood 
used as an anchor-buoy. 1867. 3. coliog. 
(orig. U.S.) A person admitted without 
payment to a theatre, à public conveyance, 
ete. 1853. 

Dea:d-hea:rted, a. 1642. Dead in feeling, 
callous, insensible. Hence Dead-hea:rted- 
ness. 

Dead heat. 1840. [Cf. DEAD a. v. 3.) 
Racing, ete, A race in which two or more 
competitors reach the goal at the same 


instant. 

Deadish (de-dif), a. Now rare. 1450. [f. 
Deana, + -ISu'.] Somewhat dead (in various 
senses), as a d. paleness, sound; d. beer, eto. 

Dead letter. 1579. 1. orig. A writing taken 
in a bare literal sense (cf. Rom. 7:6, 2 Cor. 
3:0. b. A writ, statute, ordinance, etc., 
which is inoperative, though not repealed 
1063. 2. A letter which lies unclaimed for a 
certain time at a post office, or;which cannot 
be delivered through any cause 1771. 

2. Dead-letter office: à department of the Post 
Office in which dead letters are examined and 


[Dean a. V. 1.] 1, The 
etc. exerting his utmost 
strength at a dead weight beyond his power 

“a hopeless 
exigence’ (J.). (Now arch. or dial.) 1567. 

2. You must helpe vs at that dead lift J. UDALL, 

Dea-d-light. 1726. [Dean a. and sb.] 1. 
Naut. A strong shutter fixed inside or out- 
side a porthole, etc., to keep out water in à 
storm. 2. A corpse-light or corpse-candle (Sc.) 
1813. 

iDeadlihead. rare. 1612. [f. DEADLY d. + 
-HEAD.] The state of the dead —1042. 

Dea-d-line. 1860. [DEAD 4. IV.] 1. A line 
that does not move or run. 2. Mil. A line 
drawn round a military prison, beyond which 
a prisoner may be shot down 1868. 

Dead lock, dea:d-lock. 1779. (Ct. 
a. V. 1.] 1. A position in whieh it is impos- 
sible to proceed or act; a complete standstill. 
2. An ordinary lock which opens and shuts 
only with a key; occas., locally, a padlock, 
[DEAD a. IV. 2.] 1866. Hence Dea-d-lo:ck v. 
to bring to a dead-lock or standstill. 

Deadly (de-dli), a [OE. déadlié; see 
DEAD a., -bY!.) fl. Subject to death —1839; 
absol. a mortal; usu. as pl. —1685. 12. In 
danger of death —1616; of or belonging to 
death —1483, 13. = DEAD d. I. 6 (rare) 
—1440. 4. Causing or having the capacity of 
causing death; mortal, fatal OE. 5. Theol. 
Of sin: Entailing spiritual death; mortal 
(opp. to venial) ME. 6. Aiming, or involving 
an aim, to kill or destroy; implacable, 
mortal ME. 7, Death-like ME. 8, Excessive, 
‘awful’ (collog.) 1660. 

4. A d. blow KNOLLES, poison 1866. D. Night- 


shade, the Atropa belladonna (N.O. Solanacea). 
D. imprecations 


DEADLY 


1708. 7. D. quienes SOUTHEY, faintness LYTTON. 
Dark and d. SHAKs. 8. A d. drinker PEPYS, 
Hence Dea-dlily adv. (rare), Dea-dliness. 
Deadly (de-dli), adv. [OE. déadlice; see 
DEAD a., -LY*.] fi. In a way that causes 
death; mortally —1816; spec. in Theol. 1579. 
12. Implacably; to the death -1650. 3. Ina 
manner resembling or suggesting death; as 
if dead ME. 4. Extremely, excessively 
(collog.) 1589. 

1. So d. cruel 1679. 3. They..look'd d. pale 
SHAKS. 4. D. slow 1688, dear 1703, dull 1865. 


Dea:dman. ME. Dead man. Obs. exc. 
as in Deadman's Walk, etc. 
Dead man. 1700. 1. pl. (dead men). 


Empty bottles (at a carouse, etc.) (slang). 
2. Cards. A dummy at whist 1786. 3, Naut. 
(pl.) Reef- or gasket-ends left dangling when 
a sail is furled. 

Dead men's bells, the Foxglove, Digitalis pur- 
purea (8c.). Dead man's (men's) finger(s: 1. in 
Shaks. prob. the Early Purple Orchis, O. mascula; 
also other species of Orchis, prop. those with 
palmate tubers. 2. The zoophyte Alcyonium 
digitatum. Dead man's hand: 1. Alcyonium 
digitatum. 2. Orchis maculata, O. mascula; 
Nephrodium Filixmas, and other ferns; also the 
seaweed Tangle. Dead man's thumb: Orchis 
mascula, 

Deadness (de:dnés) 1607. 1. The condi- 
tion or quality of being dead (see DEAD a.). 
2. Want of some characteristic physical 
quality, as lustre, colour, taste, etc. 1707. 

1. fig. The d. of trade 1642. Inward deadnesses 
1749. D. to God 1858. 2. D. in cyder 1707, in 
complexions 1785. 

Dead-nettle (de:d;ne:t'. ME. A name for 
plants of the genus Lamium (N.O. Labiate), 
having leaves like those of a nettle, but 
stingless. 

tDead palsy, dea:d-pa:lsy. 1592. [DEAD 
a. I. 2.] Palsy producing complete local in- 
sensibility or immobility —1761. 

tDead pay. 1505. [Cf. Fr. morte-paye.] 1. 
Pay continued to a soldier, etc. no longer in 
active service; a soldier receiving such pay 
—1686. 2. Pay dishonestly drawn in the name 
of a soldier, etc. actually dead or discharged ; 
à person in whose name such pay is drawn 
—1603. 

2. Like a covetous Captain will needs indent for a 
dead pay 1565. 

Dea'd-point, dead point. 1830. [DEAD a. 
IV.] Mech. That position of a crank at 
whieh it is in a direct line with the connecting 
rod, and at which therefore the force exerted 
does not turn the crank. 

Dead reckoning. 1613. [DEAD a. V.] The 
estimation of a ship's position from the 
distance run by the log and the courses 
Steered by the compass, with corrections for 
current, leeway, etc., but without astrono- 
mical observations. Hence dead LATITUDE 
(q.v.), that computed by dead reckoning. 
Dead Sea. ME. [tr. L. mare mortuum, Gr. 
Ù vexpà 0iAaooa (Aristotle).] The inland sea 
in the south of Palestine, into which the 
Jordan flows; it has no outlet, and its waters 
are salt and bitter. Also attrib., as in Dead 
Sea apple, fruit = Apple of Sodom; see 
APPLE. 

Dea-d-tongue. 1688. The umbelliferous 
plant (Enanthe crocata, from its paralysing 
effect on the organs of speech. 

Dead water, dead-water. 1561. [DEAD 
a. IV.] 1. Still water 1601, 2. Naut. The 
eddy water just behind the stern of a ship 
under way 1627. 3. The neap tide 1561, 
Dead weight, dea:d-weight. 1660. [DEAD 
a. V.] 1. The heavy unrelieved weight of an 
inert body (lit. and fig.). 2. techn. A vessel's 
lading when it consists of heavy goods; the 
weight of a vehicle, as dist. from the load; 
ete. 1858. 3, fig. A heavy unrelieved weight 
or burden 1721. +4. An advance formerly 
made by the Bank of England to Govern- 
ment for the payment of pensions, etc. 
-1827. 

Dead well, dea-d-we-ll. 1852. [DEAD a. 
II. 3, IV.) An absorbing well, to carry off 
refuse waters. 

Dead wood, dea:d-wood. 1727. 1. Wood 
dead upon the tree; hence fig. 2. Naut. Solid 
blocks of timber fastened just above the 
keel at each end of the ship, to strengthen 
those parts. 
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Dea-d-work, dead work. 1653. t1. Naut. 
That part of a ship which is above water 
when she is laded —1769. 2. Mining. Work 
not directly productive, but only preparatory 
1869. 3. Work in hand 1888. 

Dea-dy. slang. 1819. [Distille's name.] 
Gin. 

De-aerate; see DE- II. 1 and AERATE. 

Deaf (def), a. [OE. déaf = OFris. daf, OS. 
dóf (Du. doof), OHG., toup (G. taub), ON. 
daufr, Goth. daufs (-b-) += Gmc. *daubaz, f. 
IE. base *dhoubh- *dheubh- *dhubh- repr. 
also in Gr. rvéaós blind. Cf. Dums.] 1. Lack- 
ing, or defective in, the sense of hearing OE. 
Also fig. 2. fig. Unwilling to hear or heed, in- 
attentive ME. 13. Of sounds: Dull and in- 
distinctly heard; muffled -1700. 4. Lacking 
its essential character; hollow, empty, un- 
productive; insipid. Now chiefly dial. OE. 

1. But she was somdel deef CHAUCER. Then. . the 
eares of the deafe shalbe vnstopped Isa, 35:5. 
Phr. D. and dumb: also used absol. (= DEAF- 
MUTE) and thence attrib. D. to harmony COWPER. 
2. Eares..To Counsell deafe, but not to Flatterie 
Timon 1. ii. 257. 3. A d. murmur through the 
squadron went DRYDEN. 4. D. nut: one with no 
kernel; fig. something hollow or worthless. 

Comb., etc.: d.-adder, the blind-worm; in U.S. 
a name for certain snakes; -dumbness, aphonia 
arising from deafness; -nettle — DEAD-NETTLE. 

Deaf (def), v. arch. or dial. 1460. [f. DEAF 
a.] fl. intr. To become deaf 1530. 2. (rans. 
To make deaf. Also fig. and transf. 1460. 3. 
To drown (a sound) with a londer sound 1640, 

Deafen (de-f'n) v. 1597. [f. DEAF a. + 
-EN*, superseding DEAF v.] 1. trans. To make 
deaf; to stun with noise. Also fig. 2. To 
render (a sound) inaudible 1823. 3. To make 
(a floor or partition) impervious to sound by 
means of pugging. Hence Dea-fening vl. sb. 
material used for this purpose. 1814. +4, intr. 
To become deaf (rare) 1680. 

1. Hunting horns. .that almost d. the company 
1717. Hence Dea-feningly adr. 

De-afforest (diüforést) v. 1040. [— 
med.L. deafforestare; see DE- pref. II. 1 and 
AFFOREST.] =  DISAFFOREST. Hence De- 
affo:resta-tion. 

Deafly (de-fli), adv. ME. [f. DEAF a. + 
-LY*.] Without hearing (lit. and fig.. b. 
Dully, indistinctly. 

Deaf-mute, a., sb. 1837. [After Fr. sourd- 
muet.| Deaf and dumb. b. One who is deaf 
and dumb. Hence Dea-f-mu-tism, the 
condition of a deaf-mute. 

Deafness (de-fnés). ME. [See -NESs.] The 
state or condition of being deaf. 

Your tale, Sir, would cure deafenesse Temp. 1. ii. 


00. 

Deal (dil), sb.1 [OE. dz! = OFris., OS. 
dël (Du. deel), OHG., G. teil, Goth. dails = 
Gmc. *dailiz, f. *dail-; see DOLE sb.', DALE.) 
ti. A part or division of a whole; a portion 
—1737. 2, A part allowed to any one; a share, 
dole. Now dial. OE. 3. A quantity, an 
amount; qualified as good, great, vast, tpoor, 
tsmall, etc. OK. Also absol. (the thing 
referred to being implied) 1450. 4. 4 deal: 
an undefined but large quantity (rarely 
number); a lot (collog.) 15. .. 

1. A meate offering of three tenth deales of 
flowre Numb. 15:9. Suche godelyhede In speche 
and neuer a dele of trouthe CHAUCER. 1Zy a 
thousand d.: a thousandfold. 3. To make such a 
Tragical d. ado about it 1685. 4. Talking a d. of 
nonsense 1875. 

Adverbial phrases. +Any d., any whit. +Never a 
d., not a whit. A great, good, vast d., considerably, 
vastly. A d., much (collog. 

Deal (dil), sb.* 1588. [f. DEAL v.] 1. An 
act or the act of dealing. 2. Cards. The dis- 
tribution of cards to the players for a round 
in a game 1607. 3. A business transaction or 
bargain 1837; spec. a secret arrangement in 
commerce or politics entered into by parties 
for their mutual benefit; a job (U.S.) 1881. 
Deal (dil), sb? ME. [- MLG., M.Du. dele 
plafk, floor (Du. deel plank), corresp. to 
OHG. dil, dilo, dillo, dilla (G. diele deal 
board, dial. floor), ON. pilja, OE. pille :— 
Gme. *pelaz, *peliz, *peljón; see THILL!] 
1. A slice sawn from a log of timber, in Great. 
Britain 9 inches wide, not more than 3 thick, 
and at least 6 feet long. If shorter, it is 
a d.-end; if not more than 7 inches wide, a 
BATTEN. 2. The wood of fir or pine, such as 
deals (sense 1) are made of 1601. 


DEAN 


2. White d., the produce of the No 
(Abies exeelen); red d., that of the pou 

inus sylvestris); yellow d., that Y 
Pine (P. mitis), etc. of the Yellow 
Comb.: d.-end (sce sense 1 
fishes of the ribbon-fish family; -fi 
pw S cutting deals; -tree (dial, 

eal (dil), v. Pa. t. and pple. dealt (da 

(OE. d&lan = OFris, déla, P dein 
deelen), OHG., G. teilen, 
dailjan 


12. To separate —M E. 
shares; to portion out 1535. 
or bestow. Now mostly fig. or with out. OR. 
Also tintr. x 


4. The provident hand deals out its scanty dole 
SOUTHEY. 5. To me. it deals eternal woe Min, 
P.L. tv. 70. 6. To d. blows DRYDEN, an ill turn 
EAS By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 

IL. Mainly intr. t1. To take part in. Also 
with with or of. —1481. 12. To engage with; 
to contend -1667. 3. intr. To have to do with 
(a person); to have dealings with; to associate 
with ME. 4. To treat with; sometimes im- 
plying secret or sinister dealings ME. 5, To 
do business (with a person, in an article) 1627, 
6. To have to do with (a thing) in any way 
ME. 7. To act towards people generally (in 
some specified way) ME. +8, To act, proceed 
(usu. in a matter) 1599. 

2. Brutish that contest... When Reason hath to d; 
with force MILT. P.L. VI. 1 3. [The charge] of 
dealing with a familiar spirit FREEMAN. 4. It is 
generally better to deale by speech, then by letter 
Bacon. 5. I d. in dog's leather MIDDLETON, 6. 
The first question with which I propose to d. 
HUXLEY. 7. Let us d. justly Lear m1. vi. 42. 8. Do 
not you meddle, let me deale in this Much Ado 
v. i. 101. 

Phr. To d. in: to occupy or exercise oneself in (a 
thing); to make use of, 7o d. on, upon: to set to 
work upon (arch.). To d. with: to act in regard to, 
handle, dispose of (a thing); b. to handle effec- 
tively; to grapple with; €. to treat (in some 
specified way), Also with by (= in regard to) in 
same sense, 

Dea:lable, a. 1667. !f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being dealt with; suitable for 
dealing. 

Dealbate (di,-Ibét), a. 1866. [- dealbatus, 
pa. pple. of L. dealbare; see next, -ATE*.] 
Whitened; Bot. covered with an opaque 
white powder. 

fDeadbate, v. 16: [= dealbal-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. dealbare, t. albus white; see DAUB 
v. and E*] trans. To whiten, Hence 
Dealba-tion, blanching, bleaching. 

Deal-boa:rd. 1508. [f. Duan sb’) = 
DEAL sb.’ 1. 

Dealer (diloij. OE. [f, DEAL v. + -ER.] 
1, One who deals (see DEAL v); spec. the 
player who deals the cards. 2. One who 
deals in merchandise, a trader; spec. one 
who sells articles in the same condition in 
which he bought them; often in comb., a8 
corn-, horse-, money-d. 1611. 3. A dealer on 
the Stock Exchange 1837. 

Dealing (di-lin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. as prec. + 
-ING'.] 1, Distribution (of gifts, blow , cards, 
ete. haring. 2. Friendly or business com- 
munication. Now usually pl. 1538. 9. 
Buying and selling 1664. 4. Way of acting, 
conduct, behaviour 1483. Also with with. 

+Dea-mbulate, v. 1623. [- deambulat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. deambulare, f. de DE- I. ae 
ambulare go about, walk; see -ATE^] TO 
walk abroad. Hence Dea:mbulation. 
tDea-mbula:tor, one who walks abroad. 

Dea:mbulatory. ME. [(^) - EN 
deambulatorius; see prec., -ORY*; (B) ~ la i 
and med.L. deambulatorium, subst. use m 
n. sing. of the adj.; see -oRY'. Cf. figs 
LATORY a. and sb.] A. adj. Moving about frora 
place to place; shifting 1607. B. sb. A on 
to walk in for exercise; esp. a covered wal 
cloister. Fr. 

Dean! (din). [ME. deen, dente) - AFr- 
deen, den, OFr. deien, dien (mod. doye ir 
late L. decanus, f. L. decem ien, 4D) 
primanus, perh. infl. by Gr. öéa t 
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late L. decanus: A head, chief, or 
commander of à division of ten —1483. 12. As 
tr, med.L. decanus, applied to the teoding- 
ealdor, the headman of à tenmannetale. (See 
aps, Const, Hist. I. v. 87.) 1695. 3. As tr. 
ecol.L. decanus, head of ten monks in a 
monastery 1641. 4. Hence, The head of the 
chapter in & collegiate or cathedral church 
ME. 5. A presbyter invested with jurisdic- 
tion or precedence (under the bishop or 
archdeacon) over a division of an arch- 
deaconry; more fully called à rural d.; 
formerly, d. of CHRISTIANITY ME. 6. In other 
eccl. uses 1047. 7. The officer or officers in 
the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge 
appointed to supervise the conduct and 
discipline of the junior members 1577. 8. The 
president of a faculty or department of study 
in a University; in U.S. the registrar or 
secretary of the faculty 1524. 9. The presi- 
dent, chief, or senior member of any body. 


th. Repr. 


t from 
whose 


deep, narrow, and wooded vale of à rivulet. 
Tauntons fruitfull Deane DRAYTON. Denes which 
débouche upon the coast 1873. 


Dean’, 1874. [Origin unkn.] Cornish 

Mining. The end of a level. 

Deanery (dinari). ME. [f. DEAN? + -ERY, 
after AFr, denrie.] 1, The office of a dean. 
2, The group of parishes over which a rural 
dean presides; formerly, also, the jurisdiction 
ofa dean ME. 3. The official residence of a 
dean 1598. 

Dea:-nettle. Now dial. 1523. erh. 
reduced f. dead-netlle.] A name m. the 
species of Lamium (DEAD-NETTLE) and other 
Labiates having nettle-like leaves; esp- 


applied to the »mp-nettle. i 
pein he Hemp-nettle, Galeopsis 
Deanship (di-nfip). 1588. [f. DEAN’ + 


iE 1. The office or rank of a dean 1611. 

, Used humorously as a title. 

. I then shall not value his D. a straw SWIFT. 
mend ME. only. [app. repr. an OE. 
Maid déoru = OHG. tiuri, diuri glory. 
3 next.] Dearness, dearth. 

Dear (diu), a.’ and sl * [OE. déore (WS. 
[n = OFris. diore, OS. diuri (Du. dier 
mae duur high-priced), OHG. tiuri 
p. inguished, worthy, costly (G. teuer), ON. 
T Gme. *deurjaz, of unkn. origin.] 
UC persons. fl. Glorious, honourable, 
adest 71606, 2. Regarded with esteem and 
Tur lon; loved OE. b. Often used absol. — 
LM d ME. 13. Affectionate, fond —1653. 
Well ago i^ v. iii, 27. 2. D. to God, and famous 
dual ages MUT, Deare Sir ABP. USSHER. Right 
for tee welbeloved 1450. b. Shall I go mourne 

tory VOY deere) Wint. T. Iv. iii, 15. 3. Sir 
"mol chen: a d. lover of this Art WALTON, 

S SdBLE ings. tl. Of high estimation; 
Mond , valuable 1600. 2. Hence, Precious 
Pre regard, of which one is fond ME.; 
Pris mate (rare) 1691. 3. High-priced ; 
Bron dep pp. to cheap OE.; said of 
di E = High ME. Also fig. 14. 
“1606, lelt; hearty ; hence earnest? (Schmidt) 


1. My d. time’ 

d . time's waste SHAKS. So dange! 

are a trust 1 Hen. IV, 1v. i. 34. 2. Rre 

Heh deere soules, this deere-deere Land Rich, 11, 

15557. With d/ Love. T salute thee 1683. Phr. 

and 4A. d. life. 3. Sell your face for fiue pence 

Which prices are high d DALLO hd YE 
-5b. = Dear one, darling ME. 

n interjectionally 1694. 

of surprise S epee deiri, Dace nee eela 
Tépr. den n ret, sympathy, etc. Dear 

Hons dear Lord) knows! goodness knows (I do 
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Dear, dere, a.* poet. (OE. déor, of unkn. 
origin; not in cogn. langs.] 11. Brave, 
strenuous, hardy. (OE. only.) 2. Hard, 
heavy, grievous; fell, dire (arch.) OE. 13. 
Difficult ME. 

2. Fortunes dearest spight SHAKS. Sonn. xxxvii. 
My dearest foe Haml. I. ii. 180. Sad occasion d. 
Mit. Lycidas 6. 

Dear (di»3), adv. (OE. diore, déore = OHG. 
tiuro (G. teuer).] 1. At a high price. 2. = 
DEARLY adv. 2. ME. 

s The people there [Holland]. .eat d. YARRAN- 

Dear (di»3), v. ME. (f. DEAR a.' T1. trans. 
To make dear. Sc. (rare) 1462. 12. To 
endear (rare) 1603. 3. To address (a person) 
as ‘dear’ 1829. 

Dea-rborn. U.S. 1841. [The inventor’s 
name.] A kind of light four-wheeled wagon. 

Dea-r-bou-ght, a. ME. [DEAR adv.) Ob- 
tained at great cost, as dear-bought experience. 

Deare, obs. f. DEAR, DEER, DERE. 

+Dear joy. 1688. Familiar name for an 
Trishman —1710. 

Dearling, obs. f. DARLING. 

Dearly (di*ali), adv. [OE. déorliée = OS. 
diurlico, OHG. tiurlihho; see DEAR a., -LY*.] 
+1. In a precious, worthy, or excellent 
manner -1006. 2. As one who is held dear; 
fondly. (Now only with the vb. love, or its 
equivs.) ME. 13. Heartily, earnestly —1006; 
keenly -1602. 4. = DEAR adv. 1. 1489. 

2. His dearly-loved mate MILT. 3. My father 
hated his father d.A.Y.L. I. iii, 35. 4. He shal 
derely abye it LD. DERNERS. 

Dearn(e, -ful, -ly; sce DERN, etc. 

Dearn, obs. f. DARN v. 

Dearness (divnés ME. [f. DEAR ad + 
-NESS.] 1. The quality of being held dear: 
hence b. Intimacy; C. Affection. 2. Expen- 
siveness, costliness 1530. 

1. The d. that was between them, was now 
turned..to a most violent enmity BP. BURNET. 

Dearth (do1p) sb. [ME. derp, f. dér DEAR 
a. + TH). Cf, OS. diur(i)0a, OHG, fiurida, 
diurida, ON. dýrð.) t1. Glory (rare). [= 
ON. dýrð.) (ME. only.) 12. Dearness —1002. 
3. A condition in which food is scarce and 
dear; earlier, a famine ME. Also transf. and 


fig. 
2. The dearthe of the pryce thairof 1632. 3. In 
the tyme of d. and famine Bk. Com. Prayer. Ther 
is no grete derthe..of women CAXTON. Hence 
+Dearth v. to make dear; to cause a d. of or in 
anything. 
+De-arti-culate, a. 1650. [Cf. next and 
ARTICULATE a.) Divided by joints; freely 
articulated —1651. Also De-arti-culated a. 

De:-articula-tion. 1615. [- Fr. tdéarticu- 
lation or med.L. dearticulatio, tr. Gr. duépBpwas 
in Aristotle and Galen.) Division by joints; 
b. = DiamrHROSIS; C. Distinct articulation 
(of the voice). 

+Dea-rworth, derworth, a. [OE. déor-, 
djrwurpe, app. f. dieru, déoru DEAR sb. + 
wyrpe worthy.] 1.Precious-ME. 2. = DEAR 
a. I. 1. -ME. 3. Of persons: Dear —1557. 
var. +Dea:rworthy, der-, a.; whence 
1Dea-rworthily adv. 1Dea-rworthiness. 

Deary, -rie (dir 1681. [dim. of dear; 
see DEAR a.', -IE, -Y*.] A little dear, a dar- 
ling. 

Deas(e, obs. f. DAIS. 

lDeasil, deiseal (dye-fol, de:sol), adv., sb. 
1771. [Gael. deiseil (deiseal, deasal).] Right- 
handwise, towards the right; motion as in 
the apparent course of the sun (a practice 
held auspicious by the Celts). 

Death (dep). [OE. déath = OF ris. dath, OS. 
doo (Du. dood), OHG. töd (G. tod), ON. dauðr, 
Goth. daupus :- Gme. *daupuz, f. *dau- 
(cf. ON. deyja DIE v) + *-puz i= *-[us 
“tH!.] 1. The act or fact of dying: the final 
cessation of the vital functions of an animal 
or plant. Often personified. 2. The state 
of being dead OE. 3. The loss or cessation of 
life in a part 1800. +4. State of unconscious- 
mess, swoon (rare) 1596. 5. fig. Loss of spiri- 
tual life OE.; deprivation of civil life (usually 
civil d.) 1622; end, extinction, destruction 
ME. 6. Bloodshed, murder 1626. 7. Cause or 
occasion of death; poel. a deadly weapon, 
poison, etc. OE. 18. A pestilence -1587. 19. 
Hunting. = Mort sb.? 2. 1741. 10. As an 
exclam. 1604. 

1. The d. of a deare friend Mids. N. V. i. 293. 


DEATH'S-HEAD 


Deth is callyd mors for it is bitter TREVISA, Over 
them triumphant D. his Dart Shook; but delaid to 
strike MILT. P.L. X1. 490. 2. His eyes were closed. 
in d. 1894. 5. The second d.: the punishment of 
Jost souls after physical death. (Cf. Rev. 21:8.) 
This banishment is a kind of civil d. 1622. 6. Not 
to suffer a man of d. to live BACON (J.). 7. The 
clam'rous lapwings feel the leaden d. Por A 
school would be his d. GOLDSM. 8. Black d., the 
name given to the Great, Pestilence or visitation 
of the Oriental Plague, which devastated Europe, 
eee great mortality in England, in the 
e. 

Phrases. To death (Sc. to deid): a. lit, as to beat, 
stone, etc. to d.; hence to do to d. (arch,), to kill; to 
put to d., to kill, to execute. b. with vbs. of feeling 
às hate, et., or adjs., as sick, wearied: to the last 
extremity. To catch one’s d.: see Caron v. To be 
the d. of : see sense 7. To be (or make it) d.vie. to 
be (or make it) a matter of capital punishment. 
Death's door, the gates or jaws of d. (fig.); a near 
approach to, or great danger of, d. To be in aL the 
d. (in Foz-hunting): to be present when the game 
js killed, To be d. on (slang): to be a good hand at 
dealing with; to be very fond of. 

Comb.: d.-adder, a name for the genus Acanth- 
ophis of venomous serpents, esp. A. antarctica of 
‘Australia; also erron. f. deaf-adder: see DEAF d.; 
^ pill (Eccl.), a list of dead for whom prayers were 
io be said; -dance, a dance at or in connection 
with d.; the Dance of Death; -doing a., doing to 
d., murderous; -duty, à duty levied on the 
devolution of property in consequence of a d.; 
legacy, and probate and succession duties; 
-feud, a feud prosecuted to the d.; -flame 
DEATH-FIRE 1; f-head = DEATH'S-HEAD ; 
ask, a cast taken from a person's face after 
qmémoth, the Death’s-head Moth; -penalty, 
capital punishment; -pile, a funeral pile; -rate, 
the proportion of deaths to the population; 
-rattle, a rattling sound in the throat of a dying 
person, caused by the partial stoppage of the air- 
passage by mucus; 80 -ruckle, -ruttle (Sc.); 
-tick = DEATH-WATCH 1; -trance, à trance in 
which reduced action of the heart, lungs, ete. 
produces the semblance of d.; -trap, any place or 
structure which is unhealthy, or dangerous with- 
out its being suspected ; -weight, a small weight 
placed on the eyelids of a corpse to keep them 
closed. 

Death-bed (de:pbed). OE. The bed on 
which a person dies. (In OE. the grave.) 
Also attrib. 

Death-bell (de:pbel. Also dead-bell. 
1740. A bell tolled at the death of a person; 
a passing-bell. 

Dea'th-bird. 1821. A carrion-feeding bird; 
a bird supposed to bode death; a name of a 
small N. American owl, Nyctala richardsoni. 

Dea:th-blow. 1795. A blow that causes 
death. 

fig. The death-blow of my hope BYRON. 

Dea:th-day. OE. The day on which a 
person dies, or its anniversary. 

The death-day of the founder..is still kept 
‘THACKERAY. 

Death-fire. 1796. 1. = DEAD-LIGHT 2. 
2. A fire for burning a person to death 1857. 

Deathful (de:pfü), a. ME. [See -FUL.) d. 
Fraught with death; deadly. 2. Subject to 
death, mortal (arch. rare) 1616. 3. Having 
the appearance of death, deathly 1656. 

1. Amidst the d. field COLLINS. 2. That with a 
deathless goddess lay A d. man CHAPMAN, 
Hence Dea-thful-ly adv., -ness- 

Deathless (de-plés), a. 1598. [See -LESS.] 
Not subject to death; immortal. Also fig. of 
things. 

D. souls BOYLE, pain MILTON. Hence Death- 
less-ly adv., -ness. 

Deathlike (de-ploik), a. 1548. [f. DEATH + 
aike.) tl. = DEATHLY 2. -1021. 2. Re- 
sembling death 1605. 

1. D. dragons SHAKS. 2. The d. silence 1856. 

Deathling (de'plin). rare. 1808. [Sce 
-xiNG^.] 1. One subject to death, a mortal. 
Also attrib. 2. pl. Young Deaths. SWIFT. 

Deathly (de-pli), a. (OE. déaplié (= OHG. 
todlin), f. DEATH + -LY'. Cf. DEADLY a.) 
jl. Subject to death, mortal —ME. 2. 
Causing death, deadly ME. 3. Resembling 
death, deathlike 1568. 4. Of or pertaining to 
death (poe) 1850. Hence Dea-thliness. So 
Deathly adv. to a degree resembling death. 

+Dea‘th’s-face. = DEATH'S-HEAD 1, L.L.L. 
v. ii, 616. 

Death’s-head (depsihed). 1596. [See 
Dear 1.] 1. The head of Death figured as a 
skeleton; a human skull, esp. as an emblem 
of mortality. 2. A South American monkey, 
Chrysolhrix sciureus, from the appearance of 
its face and features. 


DEATH’S-HERB 


1. Doe not speake like a Deaths-head: doe not 
bid me remember mine end 2 Hen. I V, 1. iv. 255. 
Death's-head Moth, a large species of hawk- 
moth (Acherontia atropos), having markings on 
the back of the thorax resembling a human skull. 
fDea-th's-herb. 1607. Deadly Nightshade. 

Dea:th-sick, a. 1628. Mortally sick. 

Deathsman (de:psmien). arch. 1589. An 
executioner, 

Dea‘th-struck, a. Also -stricken. 1622. 
Smitten with a mortal wound or disease. 

Death-throe. ME. The agony of death. 
Also fig. 

Dea:thward; adv. ME. [See -WARD.] In 
the direction of death. var. Dea:'thwards 
adv. (adj.). 

Dea-th-wa:rrant. Also 7-8 dead-. 1692. 
A warrant for the execution of the sentence 
of death. Also fig. 

Death-watch (de:pywotf) Also 8 dead-. 
1088. 1. Any of various insects which make a 
noise like the ticking of a watch, supposed by 
the superstitious to portend death; esp. the 
small beetles of the genus Anobium, and a 
minute insect, Atropos pulsatorius, known as 
destruetive to botanical and other collec- 
tions. 2. A vigil by the dead or dying. 

1. I listened for death-watches in the wainscot 
GoLpsM. 

Dea:th-worm, 1773. tl. = DEATH- 
WATOH 1. 2. poet. A worm of death 1821. 

2. How like death-worms the wingless moments 
crawl SHELLEY. 

Dea:th-wound. ME. A mortal wound. 

Deathy (depi). 1796. [f. DEATH + Y'.] 
adj. and adv, = DEATHLY a. 3, 4, adv. 

tDeau rate, a. ME. [- deauratus, pa. pple, 
of late L. deaurare gild (for cl.L. inaurare, 
See INAURATE a. and v.), f. aurum gold, Cf. 
DEALBATE a.) Gilded, golden -1616, So 
Deaurate (di,0-re't), v. ? Obs., to gild over 
(1562. Hence Deaura-tion (1058). 

Deave (div), v. Now Sc. and n. dial. (OE. 
déafian wax deaf.) tl. intr. To become 
deaf (rare) -ME. 2. trans. To deafen; to stun 
with din ME. 

Deb (deb). 1926. Colloq. abbrev. (orig. 
U.S.) of DéBuTANTE. Hence De:bby a. 

tDeba:cchate, v. rare. 1623. [- debacchat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. debacchari, f. de (see DE- 
I. 3) + bacchari, f. Bacchus god of wine.] 
To rage or rave as a bacchanal -1751. Hence 
tDebaccha-tion, 

Debacle (dibà-k'). Also débâcle. 1802. 
[- Fr. débâcle, f. débácler unbar, f. dé- DE- 
I. 6 + bâcler to bar.] 1. A breaking up of ice 
ina river; in Geol. a sudden deluge or violent 
rush of water, which carries before it blocks 
of stone and other debris. 2. transf. and fig. 
A sudden breaking up; a confused rout, a 
stampede 1848. 

1. They could have been transported by no other 
force than that of a tremendous deluge or d. of 
water W. BUCKLAND. 

Debar (dtbi-a), v. ME. [- Fr. débarrer, 
OFr. desbarrer, f. des- DE- I. 6 + barrer to 
bar.] 1. (rans. To exclude from a place or 
condition; tto shut out, exclude. Also with 
of (arch.). 2. To prohibit, prevent, stop 1526. 

1. Debarred from voting JOHNSON. 2. Its Egress 
[would have been] utterly debarr’d WOODWARD. 
Hence Deba-rment. 

Deba-rbarize, v. See DE- II. 1. 

Debark (dtbi-tk), v.1 1654. [- Fr. débar- 
quer, f. dé- = des- (see DE- I. 6) + barque 
BARK sb.?] = DISEMBARK (lrans. and intr.) 
Hence Debarka-tion, debarcation, the 
action of landing from a ship. 

Debark (dtba-ak), v. rare. 1744. [f. DE- 
II. 2 + Bark sb.!] To strip of its bark. Also 
fig. 

Debarrass (dibe-ris), v. 1789. [- Fr. dé- 
barrasser, t. dé- = des- (see DE- I. 6) + -bar- 
rasser in embarrasser EMBARRASS.] trans. To 
disembarrass. 

Debase (dibé's), v. 1565. [f. DE- I. 1, 3 
+ BASE v.'; cf. ABASE.] tl. trans. To lower 
in position, rank, or dignity; to abase —1827. 
+2. To decry, depreciate —1746. 3. To lower 
in quality, or character; to degrade; spec. to 
depreciate (coin) 1591. 

1. God sent her to d. me MILT. Sams. 999. 3. To 
d. commodities 1606, words JOHNSON. Hence 
Debarsed ppl. a., Her. reversed. Deba'sement, 
the act of debasing or state of being debased: 
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degradation; fabasement. Debarser. De- 
ba'singly adv. 

Debatable (dibé^tàb'D, a. Also debate- 
able. 1492. [- OFr. debatable (f. debatre) or 
AL. debatabilis; see DEBATE v.!, -ABLE.] Ad- 
mitting of debate or controversy; subject 
to dispute; questionable 1581. 

The d. Elections 1685, opinions FROUDE. 

The D. Land: à tract between the Esk and Sark, 
claimed (before the Union) by both England and 
Scotland. Also used fig. of regions of thought, etc. 

Debate (dibe-t) sb. [ME. debat — OFr. 
debat (mod. débat), f. debatre; see next.] 
1, Strife, dissension, quarrelling; a quarrel 
(arch.). 2. Contention in argument; dispute, 
controversy; discussion; esp. discussion in 
Parliament; a discussion ME, 

1. To seal the truce and end the dire d. POPE. 
Their d. was so cruell, that there was slaine v. 
capitaynes LD. BERNERS. 2. After much d., they 
concluded unanimously that [etc.] SwrrT. A fuil 
D. upon Public Affairs in the Senate STEELE. 

Debate (dibe-t, v. ME. [- OFr. debatre 
(mod. débaltre) :- Rom. *desbattere f. battere 
fight; see DE- I. 6, ABATE v.!] fl. inir. To 
fight, strive, quarrel, wrangle —1665. Also 
fig. 2. trans. To contest, dispute; to con- 
tend for; to carry on (a fight) (arch.) 1489. 3. 
To dispute about, argue, discuss ME.; intr. 
to engage in discussion; esp. in a public 
assembly 1530. 4, To consider (frans. and 
intr.) ME. 5 

1. His cote-armour..in which he wold d. 
CHAUCER. 2. [To] d. "The martial prizes DRYDEN. 
In many a well debated field Scorr. 3. The 
question has been debated among many great 
Clerks WALTON. Commission to d. of Religion 
FULLER. 4. I and my Bosome must d. awhile 
Hen. V, 1v. i. 31. 

Hence fDeba-teful a, contentious; pertaining to 
contention. +Deba-tement, the action of debat- 
ing; strife. Deba'ter, tone who contends or 
strives; a controversialist. +Deba-tive, relating 
to, or of the nature of debate or discussion (rare). 
TDeba-tous a. contentious. 

iDebate, v.* ME. [f. DE- I. 1, 3 + BATE 
v.', or by prefix-substitution f. ABATE v.'] 


To abate (érans. and intr.) -1658. Hence 
TDeba:tement* = ABATEMENT? 
Debauch (dibotf) v. 1595. [- Fr. dé- 


baucher, OFr. desbaucher, f. des- DE- I. 6 + 
an element of unkn. origin.] 1. trans. To 
turn or lead away from one to whom service, 
etc. is due 1765. 2, To seduce from virtue or 
morality; to corrupt 1603. 3. To vitiate (the 
taste, judgement, etc.) 1664. +4. To vilify; 
to disparage —1659. +5. To spend prodigally 
—1049. 6. intr. To indulge to excess; to riot, 
revel. ? Obs. 1644. 

1. He debauched Prince John from hisallegiance 
HUME. 2. To d. one's conscience 1665, a country 
irl 1843. 3. A mind not yet debauched by 
learning BERKELEY. 6. Such as can drink and d. 
EVELYN. Hence Debau-cher. +Debau-chment, 
seduction from duty or virtue; debauched condi- 
tion; a debauch. 
Debauch (dtbo-tf), sb. 1003. [- Fr. dé- 
bauche, f. the verb.] 1. Excessive indulgence 
in eating and drinking, or other sensual 
pleasures. 2. The practice or habit of such 
indulgence 1073. 3. transf. and fig. 1672. t4. 
= DEBAUCHEE 9. 

1. My head akeing all day from last night's d. 
PEPYS, 2. The first physicians by d. were made 


DRYDEN. 

Debauched (dibd-tft), ppl. a. 1598. It. 
DEBAUCH v. + -ED'] Seduced from duty or 
virtue; dissolute, licentious. 

An vnthriftie, careles, debaueht or mislead man 
FLORIO. Hence Debau:chedly adr. Debauch- 
edness; tDebau-chness. 

Debauchee (debofi). 1661. [- Fr. dé- 
bauché, pa. pple. of débaucher DEBAUCH v.; 
See -EE' 2.] One given to excessive indul- 
gence in sensual pleasures. 

Debauchery (dibd-tfori). 1042. [f. DE- 
BAUCH v. + -ERY.] 1. Vicious indulgence in 
sensual pleasures. +2. Seduction from duty 
or virtue; corruption —1790. 

1. Youth’s deboichery 1647. 2. The republick of 
Paris will endeavour to compleat the d. of the 
army BURKE. 

tDebe4, -ell, v. 1555. [- L. debellare; see 
next. Cf. (O)Fr. débeller.] To vanquish; to 
expel by force of arms 1825. 

fDebe-late, v. 1611. [- debellat-, pa. pple. 
stem of L. debellare, subdue in fight, f. de 
DE-I. 1 + bellare wage war, f. bellum war; 
See -ATE’.] = DEBEL —1026. Hence fDebel- 


DEBONAIR 


la-tion, conquest, subjugation. tDebella-.. 
tor. SWIFT. 

De bene esse; see DE 1. 

Debenture (dibe-ntiüi). 1455. [- moa, use 


of L. debentur are owing or due, 3rd, pers, 
pl. pres. indic. pass. of debére owe, occur- 
ring as the first word of a certificate of 
indebtedness; cf. legal Fr. bille de debentour 
(xv); final syll. assim, to -URE.] 1.A voucher 
certifying that a sum of money is owing to 
the person designated in it. b. spec, At the 
Custom-house: A certificate given to an 
exporter of imported goods on which a 
drawback is allowed, certifying that the 
holder is entitled to an amount therein 
stated. 1662, Also tíransf. and tfig. 12, A 
certificate of a loan made to the government 
for public purposes —1813. 3, A bond 
issued by a corporation or company (under 
seal), acknowledging that it is indebted to the 
holder in a specified sum of money, bearing 
interest until repayment of the principal 
1847. 

1. Certeyn debentur conteynyng the seyd 
sommes 1455. 3. Mortgage d.: a d. the principal of 
which is secured by the pledging of the whole ora. 
part of the property of the issuing company, 

Comb,: d.-bond = DEBENTURE 3; -stock, de- 
bentures in the form of a stock, the nominal 
capital of which represents a debt of which only 
the interest is secured by a perpetual annuity, 

. Hence Debe-ntured a. furnished with or secured 
by a d., as debentured goods, i.e. goods on which a 
custom-house d. for a drawback is given, 

Debile (de-bil), a. arch. 1636. [= Fr 
débile or L. debilis wenk.] Weak. 

Debilitant. 1857. [- Fr. débilitant, pres. 
pple. of débililer; see DEBILITATE, -ANT.] 

A. adj. Debilitating. 

B. sb, Med. Debilitating remedies, e.g. low 
diet, etc, 

Debilitate (dibi-lite!t), v. 1533. [- debililal-, 
pa. ppl stem of L. debilitare weaken, f. 
debilitas; see next, -ATE*.] To render weak, 
enfeeble, 

A feeble constitution, which he further debili- 
tated by a dissipated life 1871. Hence Debilita:- 
tion, the action of debilitating; enfeebled 
condition. Debi-litative a. tending to d. 

Debility (dibi-liti). 1474. |- (O)Fr. débilité 
= L. debilitas, f. debilis weak; see -ITY.] 
1. The condition of being weak or feeble; 
weakness 1484, 12. An instance of weakness 


—1825. 

1. D. of body 1563, of mind H. WALPOLE, of the 
realme of Englande LD. BERNERS, 

tDebi'nd, v. [DE- I. 1.] To bind down. 
Scorr. 

Debit (de-bit), sb. 1450. [Sense 1, - L. 


debitum DEBT; sense 2, — Fr. débit.) t1. gen. 
A debt —1614. 2. Book-keeping. An entry in 
an account of a sum of money owing; an 
item so entered. b. These items collectively; 
the left-hand side of an account on which 
debits are entered. (Opp. to CREDIT sb.) 1776. 
Also attrib. 
Debit (de-bit), v. 1682. [f. Desir sb.) 1. 
trans. To charge with a debt. 2. To charge 
as a debt 1865. 

1. He must and may d. the Principal for the said 
Value 1682. 2. To whom is it to be debited? 1894. 

+Debite, sb. 1482. ([var. of contemp. 
tdebity, which is a Seles of DEPUTY.] 
A deputy —1549. So +Debity. 

fDe:bitor. 1484. A by-form of DEBTOR 
15-17th c.). 

Debitumenize, -ation; see DE- II. 1. 4 

\Déblai (de-ble), 1853. [Fr., vbl 8b. i 
déblayer free from rubbish, clear levani 
Fortif. The hollow space formed by the 
removal of earth for parapets, etc. à 

fDeboi:se, v. 1632, [A by-form of ane 
DEBAwcH.) DEBAUCH v. 2, 5. —1662. A 
tDeboise a., tDeboi'st ppl. a. debauche 2 
Debonair, -bonnaire (de:bóné?), d. e j 
ME. [- OFr. debonaire (mod. devon 
prop. phr. de bon aire of good disposition. 


Cf. BoNAIR(E.] a i 
A. adj. Of gentle disposition, meeki 
gracious; courteous (obs.); pleasani 


affable in address; now often connoting 
ETA p got so meeke and debonaire 
SPENSER. 

B. sb. tl. [the adj. used absol.] Mur. 
being or person. (ME. only.) 12. = 
AIRTY —1748. 


'acious 
0N- 


pEBONAIRTY 
Debonai-r-ly adv., -ness. 

iDebonai-rty, debona-rity. [ME. - (O)Fr. 
debonatrelé, f. debonaire; See prec., -Y 
debonarily shows assim. to the type of 
gimilarity.1 Debonair character or dis- 
position 1688. j 
Debo:rd, v. 1 Obs. 1620. [- Fr. déborder, 


1 dé- (DE- I. ©) + bord edge, border.) Of a 
body of water: To pass beyond its borders, 
to overfiow. Also ff. Hence tDebo-rd- 
ment, going beyond bounds, excess. 

Debosh, -bosche, obs. or arch. f. DEBAUCH. 

Debo:shed, ppl. a. 1599. Early var. of 
DmmvcHED, repr. the pronunc. of Fr. dé- 
lauché. Revived by Scott, and now frequent 
in literary English, with vaguer sense than 
debauched. 

Deboshment, obs. f. DEBAUCHMENT. 

Debouch (dibaut f, dibū-J), v. Also de- 
bouche. 1700. [- Fr. déboucher, f. dé- (DE- 
I o + bouche mouth, after synon. It. 
sboccare,] Milit. (nir. To issue from a 
confined place, as à defile or a wood, into 
open country; hence gen. to emerge. Also 
trangf. of à ravine, river, etc. 

We saw the column of infantry debouching into 
Minden plain 1760. Hence Debou:ch(e)ment, 
the action or fact of debouching. 

jDébouché (debufe). 1760. [Fr. f. dé- 
boucher (see prec.).] Milit. An opening where 
troops may debouch: gen. an outlet; fig. à 
market for goods. 

One gate, as an additional débouché for the crowd 
1857. var. Debou'ch (rare 

Debouchure (debufür) 1844, (alt. of 
ExBovcuunE, after DEBOUCH. The sense is 
not Fr] The mouth or outlet of a river, à 
pass, ete. 

+Debourt, v. 1619. [= Fr. débouler, f. dé- 
(Dz-I. 6) + bouter to push; see BUTT v.t] To 
expel, oust —1644. 

Debris, débris (dé-bri, de-bri). 1708. 
(Kr. débris, f. tdébriser break down Or up; 
seo next.] The remains of anything broken 
down or destroyed ; ruins, wreck: in Geol. any 
accumulation arising from the waste of 
rocks, etc.; hence, any similar rubbish 
formed by destructive operations. 

‘The débris of the ancient rocks MURCHISON. 

Debruise (dibrüz, v. ME. [- OFr. 
debruisier, debrisier, t. dé- (DE- 1. 6) + 
bruisier, brisier (mod. briser) to break.) tl. 
trang, To break down, break in pieces, 
crush, smash —1018. 2. Her. (trans.) To cross 
(à charge, esp. an animal) with an ordinary 
80 as apparently to press it down; usu. in 
pa, pple. Debruised 1572. 
tan " -exhibited on his escutcheon the lions of 
AM m the lilies of France without the baton 
sinister under which. .they were debruised in 
Debt is illegitimate birth MACAULAY. 

En d (det), sb. (ME. det, dette — (O)Fr. 
po i= Rom. *debila, feminized pl. of L. 
La um. pà. pple. n. of debére owe. From 
D o XVI spelt debte in Fr., whence debt in 
RU from xvi onwards] 1, That which is 
EM or due; anything (as money, goods, or 
TS ice) which one person is under obligation 
" pay or render to another, 2. A liability 
ronan ey render something; the being under 
offen bility ME. 3. fig. As the type of an 

i moe requiring expiation, a sin ME. 

tive qeeve large vsury besides the due det 1559. 
Speclall a t is love the d. TENNYSON. 2. A d. of 

Mana. S er and thankefulnesse A.V. 
M Br. 5. 3. And forgeue vs our debtes euen 
Piese D^ our debters N.T. (Geneva). " 

validity Soles of honour: à d. which depends for its 
gambling RI on the honour of the debtor, e.g. à. 
dying, death. a (or to) nature the necessity of 
dying, death, [L debitum natura] National D.: 
dividual: g by a sovereign state to private in- 
TD ‘als for money advanced. 
rud ppl. a. ME. [prob. from delle, 
Owed, D. as in the phr. it is delle it is a duty.] 

4D , owing —1602. Haml. m. ii. 203. 

c LDebted, ppl. a. ME, [perh. aphet. £. dn 
Rei ted. d (xm.] Owed; of persons, in- 

Danes Ier Err. ty. i. 31. 

EB) O, (deti). 1531. [f. DEBTOR; see 

Debtless to whom a debt is due: a creditor. 
Free or PL a. ME. [See -LESS.] 

aQbtor (deton. (ME. deKfur, -our - QT. 
see MORE ri :- L. debitorem, nom. debitor; 
correl ud . One who is indebted to another: 

lative to creditor. 2. Book-keeping. The 
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left hand or debit side of an account, or what 
is entered there 1714. Also altrib. Hence 
De-btorship. 

Debunk (dibo-nk), v. orig. U.S. 1927. 
[f. DE- II. 2a + BUNK sb.'] trans. To remove 


the ‘nonsense’ or false sentiment from; 
hence, to remove (a person) from his 
* pedestal". 


1Debu-rse, v. Sc. 
To DISBURSE —1705. 

Debus (dibn's), v. Army slang. 1915. 
[f. DE- I. 1 + BUS sb., after DETRAIN.] trans. 
and intr. To set down, or get down, from à 
motor vehicle. 

\Début (debi). 1751. [Fr., f. débuler lead 


1529. [- Fr. débourser.] 


see prec., 
-ANT.] A male performer or speaker making 
his first appearance 
Débutante (-tànt), 
presented at court 1837. 

Dec. Abbrev. of DECEMBER; in Mus. of 
DECRESCENDO; in Med. of L. decoctum (= 
decoction). 

Deca-, dec-, Gr. Sexa- ten, an initial ele- 
ment in many technical words: 

1. Decaca:rbon a. Chem. in decacarbon series, 
the series of hydrocarbon com) unds containing 
Cy, as decane, decene, ete. |l eca'cera sb. pl. 
xepar-], Zool. a name for the ten- 
called also Decapoda. De- 


(dianome) 
angular a. 
Decaphy:llous a. 
leaves, 

2. esp. in the French metric system, the initial 
element in names of measures and weights, 
composed of ten times a standard unit. Hence, 
De-cagramme, -ra (Fr. 
weight of 10 grammes (= 15432349 troy grains, 
or :353 oz. avoird.). 
déca-], 
litres (= 


gallons). Fr. déca-], 
gallons). easure of 10 metres (= 32 ft, 9:7079 


inches Eng.). Decastere (de'kăsti?i), [Fr. 
décastére}, & solid measure = 10 steres or cubic 


metres. 

Decachord (de:kákoad). 1526. [- late L. 
decachordus adj., decachordus, -um sb., - Gr. 
Bexáyop&os ten-stringed, f. dexa- DECA- + xopbi 
CHORD sb.!] 

A. adj. Ten-stringed. 

B. sb. Mus. A ten-stringed instrument; 
var. tDecacho'rdon. 

Decad (de-kád). 1616. [- late L. decas, -ad- 

á 1. The 
number ten (the perfect number of the 
Pythagoreans) 2. Earlier f. DECADE, Q-V- 

Decadal (de'kádàl), a. 1753. [f.as prec. + 
art.) Of or relating to the number 10; 
belonging to a decade. 

De-cadarchy, deka-.. 1849. [- Gr. 
BexaBapxla, f. Gexdbapxos decurion, f. as prec. 
+ dpxós Chief.] Gr. Hisl. A ruling body of 


having 
v], Hol. having ten 


ten. 

Decadary (de-kádéri), a. 1801. [Angliciza- 
tion of Fr. décadaire; see next, -ARY'.] 
Relating to a DECADE (1 b). 

Decade (de-kéd). Also tdecad. 1475. 
[- (O)Fr. décade — late L. decas, decad-; see 
DEcAD.] 1. A group or series of ten; spec. à 
period of ten years 1594. b. A period of ten 
days, substituted for the week in the French 

ii 2. A division 


of a literary ten books or 


parts 1475. 
1. So many tens or decads of yeares 1605. 2. The 


second d. of Livy MACAULAY. 


Decadence (de-küdéns, dikē'-dčns). 1549. 
[- Fr. décadence — med.L. decadentia, f. 
*decadere; 


decadent-, pres. ppl. stem of Rom. 
see DECAY V., -ENCE.] The process of falling 
away or declining; decay; impaired condi- 
tion; spec. applied to à particular period of 
decline in art, literature, ete. 

The men of the d., not less than the men. of the 
renaissance, were giants of learning STUBBS. 

Decadency (de-kadénsi, diké!-dénsi). 1632. 
[f. as prec.; see -pyoy.] Decaying condition; 
also = prec. 

Decadent (de-küdént, atké!-dént), a. 1837. 
[- Fr. décadent; see DECADENCE, -ENT.] 1. 


DECANT 


That is in a state of decay or decline. I2. 
Belonging to an age of decadence in literature 
sag art: said of certain French writers, eto. 
lDécadi. 1795. [Fr.; f. Gr. Séxa 4 -di day 
in Lundi, etc.) The tenth dày of the DECADE 
(1 b), superseding Sunday. 

Decadic (dike-dik), a. 1838. [- Gr. 
bexadixés, f. dexds, dexad-; See DECAD, -10.] 
Reckoning by tens; denary. 

Decagon (de'kăgğn). 1613. {-med.L. decago- 
num — Gr. dexéywvov, f. ĉeka- Deca- + ywvia 
angle.] Geom. A plane figure having ten sides 
and ten angles. Also attrib. Hence Deca:$0- 
nal a. of or pertaining to a d.; ten-sided. 

Decagram; see DECA- 2. 

Decagynous (dikee-dgines), a. [f. mod.L. 
decagynus + -0U8; See DECA-, -QYNOUS. Bol. 
Having ten pistils. So Decagy'nia, à 
Linnean order of plants having ten pistils. 

Decahedron (deká,hi-drón). 1828.  [f. 
Deca- + -hedron, after hexahedron, teira- 
hedron, ete. Cf. Fr. décaédre (Haüy, 1801).] 
Geom. A solid figure having ten faces. Hence 
Decahe-dral a. having the form of a d. 

Decalcify (dikselsifoi), v. 1847. [f. DE- II. 
1 + CaromY.] To deprive (e.g. bone) of its 
calcareous matter. Hence Decalcifica-tion. 

Decalcoma'nia. Also, as Fr. -manie. 
1861. [- Fr. décalcomanie, f. décalquer 
transfer a tracing + -manie -MANIA.] 
process of transferring pictures from 
prepared paper to surfaces of glass, porcelain, 
etc., in vogue about 1862-4. Also attrib. 

Decalitre; see DECA- 2. 

Decalogue (de-kilog). ME. I- Fr. dé- 
calogue or eccl.L. decalogus — Gr. óexáAoyos, 
orig. fem. adj. (sc. BiBhos book); after of 
Béxa Aóyo the ten commandments (LXX), 
f. &xa ten + Aóyos saying.] The Ten Com- 
mandments collectively as & body of law. 
Hence Deca-logist, one who expounds the 


d. (rare). 
Decameron (dikomérón). 1009. [- It. 
Decamerone, f. Gr. 8éxa ten + ńuépa day, 


after late L. hezameron for hexaémeron.| 
‘The title of a work by Boccaccio containing 
a hundred tales which are supposed to be 
related in ten days. 

Decametre; see DECA- 2. 

Decamp (dtkwmp), t. 1076. [- Fr. 
décamper, t. dé- (DE- I. 6) + camp camp. Cf. 
DiscAw,] 1. intr. (Mil) To break up à 
camp; to remove from a camping-place. 
Hence gen. 2. To go away promptly ; to take 
oneself off 1751. Also fig. 43. catachr. To 
camp 1698. 

2. Probably the rascal is decamped; and where is 


your remedy? e 
Deca‘mpment. 1706. [~ Fr. décampement; 


see prec., -MENT.] The raising of a camp; a 
prompt departure. 

Decan (de'kán) ME. [~ late L. decanus; 
see DEAN] fl. A ruler of ten 1509. 2. Astrol. 
The ruler of ten. parts, or ten degrees, of a 
zodiacal sign; also this division itself 1588. 
43, = DEAN!. 1538. 

Decanal (dike-nàD, a. 1707. (f. med.L. 
decanalis; see prec., -AL.] 1, Of or pertain- 
ing to a dean or deanery. 2. Applied to the 
south side of the choir, on which the dean 
usually sits 1792. 

2. On the D. or Southern side 1877. 

fDe:anate. 1647. if. med.L. decanatus; 
see DECAN, -ATE!.] ‘Astrol. One third part, or 
ten degrees, of each zodiacal sign; = FACE, 
q.v. —1696. 

\Decandria, 1775. [mod. Bot. L. (Lin- 
nsus), f. Gr. 8éxo ten + dvóp- man (= male 
organ).) Bol. A Linnean class of plants 
having ten stamens. Hence Deca:ndrous a. 


fDeca-mery, -ary. 1538. 
+ -ERY.] = DEANERY —1647. 
Decangular; see Deca- 1. 
|)Decani (diké'-noi). 1760. [L., genitive of 
decanus DEAN'.] Dean's; in phrases d. side, 
stall (of a choir): = DECANAL 2. In Mus., 
correlative to cantoris in antiphonal singing. 
Decant (dike-nt), v.* 1633. [- med.L. 
decanthare (whence also Fr. décanter), f. L. 


DECANT 


de- DE- 1 + canthus angular lip of a jug - Gr. 
xavðós corner of the eye.] To pour off (the 
clear liquid of a solution) gently, so as not 
to disturb the sediment. b. To pour (wine, 
ete.) from the bottle into a decanter; also, 
loosely, to pour out into a drinking vessel 
1730. Also transf. 

TDeca:nt, v." 1674. [- L. decantare; see 
next.] = DECANTATE v. 1711. 

TDeca:ntate, v. 1542. [— decantal-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. decantare to sing over and over 
again, f. de- DE- I. 3 + cantare sing. 
See -ATE*.] To sing or say over and over 
again -1059. So .fDeca-ntate pa. pple. 
decantated. 

Decantation (dikwntz^fon). 1641. [- Fr. 
décantation or med.L. decanthatio, f. as prec. ; 
see -ION.] The action of decanting; esp. of 
pouring off a liquid clear from a deposit. 

Decanter (dikee-ntoa). 1712. (f. DEOANT 
v. + -ER'] 1, One who decants. (Dicts.) 
1758. 2. A vessel used for decanting or re- 
ceiving decanted liquors: spec. à bottle of 
clear flint or eut glass, with a stopper, in 
which wine is brought to table, and from. 
which the glasses aro filled. 

Decaphyllous; see DECA- 1. 

Decapitate (dike-pité't), v. 1611. [= 
decapitat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. decapitare, 
f. de- DE- I. 6 + capul, capit- head; see 
-ATE*. Cf. (O)Fr. décapiter.] 1. To cut off the 
head of; to behead. 2. U.S. politics. To 
dismiss summarily from office 1872. Hence 
Deca:pitator, one who or that which 
decapitates. 

Decapitation (dikmpité'-fon). 1050. [- Fr. 
décapilation or med.L. decapitatio (f. as prec. ; 
see -ION), or f. prec. on the analogy of similar 
pairs] 1. The action of decapitating; the 


being decapitated. 2. U.S. politics. Sum- 
mary dismissal from office 1869, 
Decapod (de:kápod). 1835. ([- Fr. dé- 


capode — mod.L. Decapoda; see next.] Zool. 

A. sb. One of the Decapoda; in pl. = next. 

B. adj. Belonging to the Decapoda. 

lDecapoda (dikee-pdda), sb. pl. [mod.L. 

(Latreille, 1806), prop. adj. pl. neut. (sc. 
animalia), t. DECA- + Gr. zovs, zo5- foot.] 
Zool. 1, The highest order of Crustacea, 
having ten feet or legs; it includes the lobster, 
crab, cray-fish, shrimp, etc. 1878. 2. The 
ten-armed Cephalopoda (order Dibranchiata), 
distinguished from the Octopoda. Called also 
-Decacera. 1851. Hence Deca:podal a. 
Deca:podan a. and sb. Deca:podous a. 
Decapo'diform a. having the form of a 
decapod crustacean, 

Deca'rbonate, v. rare. 1831. [f. DE- II. 1 
+ CARBON + -ATE?. Cf. Fr. décarbonater.] 
= next. 

Decarbonize (dikà-bónoiz), v. 1825. [f. 
DE-II.1 + CARBON + -IZE.] To deprive of its 
carbon or carbonic acid, Hence Decarbon- 
iza-tion. 

Deca:rburize, v. 1856, [f. DE- II. 1 + 
tearbure + -IzE, after Fr. décarburer.] = prec. 
Hence Decarburiza-tion. 

Decarch, dek- (de-kaak), sb. 1656. [- Gr. 
ôexápxns (-os) decurion, f. öéka ten + dpxds 
leader.] Gr. Hist. One of a ruling body of 
ten. 

Decarch, dek- (de:kai1k), a. 1884. [f. Gr. 
éka ten + dpxj, beginning, origin.] Bol. 
Proceeding from ten points of origin: said 
of the primary xylem of the root. 

Decarchy, dek- (de-kaaki). 1638. [- Gr. 
Sexapxla; see DECARCH sb., -Y?.] Gr. Hisl. = 
DECADARCHY. 

fDeca:rd, v. 1550. [— Fr. tdécarter; sce 
DISCARD v.] = DISCARD v. —1021. 

Decastere; see DECA- 2, 

Decastich (de:kástik). rare. 1645. [f. Gr. 
&éxa ten + orixos verse.] A poem of ten lines, 

Decastyle (de-kasteil), a. 1727. [- Gr. 
Sexéorvaos having ten columns, f. déa ten 
+ orddos column. Cf. Fr. décastyle.] Archit. 
Of a building: Having ten columns in front. 
Also sb. A portico or colonnade of ten 
columns. 

Decasualize (dikw-ziuáloiz), v. 1907. [f. 
DE- + CASUAL a. + -IZE.] trans. To remove 
the casual element from (labour). So De- 
ca:sualiza-tion (1892). 
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Decasyllabic (dekásile:bik), a. (sb.) 1771. 
[f. DECA- + SYLLABIC. Cf. Fr. Mabique.) 
Consisting of ten syllables. As sb. A line of 
ten syllables. So Decasy-llable sb. and a. 

Decatyl (de-kátil. 1869. [f. Gr. Géxaros 
tenth + -YL.] Chem. = DECYL. 

Decay (diké'), sb. 1460. [f. DECAY v.] 1. 
The process of falling off from a thriving 
condition; progressive decline; decayed 
condition. tb. Occas. — Downtall; poet. fall, 
death —1724. 12. Falling off; decrease —1816. 
3. Wasting or wearing away; dilapidation 
1523; tpl. ruins, debris -1777. 4. Decline of 
the vital energy or faculties; +(with pl.) 
effect or mark of decay; tspec. phthisis 
—1818. 5. The wasting of organic tissue; 
rotting 1594. t6. A cause of decay —1690. 
17. Arrears. [med.L. decasus redditus.] 1546. 

1. The d. of a town FROUDE. 3. Who lets so fair a. 
house fall to d. SHAKS. Sonn. xiii. 9. fig. Contrac- 
tion and d...of a language SAYCE. 6. My loue 
was my d, SHAKS. Sonn. Ixxx, 

Decay (diké'), v. 1483. [- (O)Fr. decair, by- 
form of decaoir, var. of dechaoir, decheoir 
(mod. déchoir) := Rom. *decadere, *decadére, 
for L. decidere, f. de- DE- 1 + cadere to fall.] 

I. intr. 1. To fall off; to deteriorate; tto 
decrease, dwindle away —1790. 2. To fall into 
physical ruin 1494; to rot 1580. 3. To fall 
off in vital energy, health, or beauty 1583. 

1. Whereby learning. .decaieth STUBBES. an 
the vngodly haue the rule, if [the cite] decayeth 
COVERDALE Prov. 11:11. 2. As winter fruits grow 
mild ere they d. POPE. 

IL. trans. t1. To cause to fall off, deteriorate, 
or dwindle —1691. 2. t'To waste or ruin physi- 
cally —1703; to rot 1616. 3. To cause to fail 
in vital energy, health, or beauty 1540. 

1. A High Interest decays trade LOCKE. 3. A.. 
face more decayed by sorrow than time 1718. 
Hence Decay-able a. Decay-edness. De- 
cay-er, one who, or that which, causes decay. 

Decease (disis) sb. [ME. deces, ete., — 
(O)Fr. décès — L. decessus departure, death, 
f. pa. ppl. stem of decedere go away, 
depart, f. de- DE- 2 - cedere go.] De- 
parture from life; death. (The common 
term where the mere legal or civil incidence 
of death is in question.) 

The decesse of one Pope..and entrance of 
another 1654. 

Decease (disis) v. ME. [f. prec.] inir. 
To depart from life; to die; fig. to CEASE. 

If he discesse without heires 1439. 

Deceased (disist, poet. disiséd), ppl. a. 
1489. [f. DECEASE v. + -ED'.] 1, Dead, ‘de- 
parted'; esp. lately dead, 'late'. 2. absol. 
fa. pl. The d.: the dead, b. The person 
(lately) dead or whose death is in question. 
1625. 

fDece:de, v. 1055. [- L. decedere depart; 
see DECEASE sb.] intr. To depart; to secede; 
to give place, yield -1697. 

Decedent (disrdént) 1599. [- decedent-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. decedere to die; see 
prec., -ENT.] A deceased person. U.S., 
chiefly in Law. 

Deceit (disit). ME. [- (O)Fr. deceit, f. pa. 
pple. deceit (:- L. deceptus) of deceveir 
Deceive.} 1. The action or practice of 
deceiving; concealment of the truth in order 
to mislead; deception, fraud, cheating. Used 
spec. in Law. 2. An instance of deception; a 
device intended to deceive; a trick, strata- 
gem, wile ME. 3. Deceitfulness ME. 

1. By violence? no..But by d. and lies MILT. 
P. L. V. 243. Accion of desseyte ffor brekynge off 
promyse 1495. 2. Venus thought on a d. SWIFT. 

Ulexes..was..full of desseit ME. Hence 
Decei-tless a. free from d. (rare). 

Deceitful (disrtfü), a. 1483. [f. prec. + 
-FUL.] Full of deceit; given to deceiving; 
misleading, false. (As said of things often — 
DECEPTIVE.) 

Appearances are d. LYTTON. 
ful-ly adv., -ness. 

Deceivable (disi-vab’l), a. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
décevable, f. décevoir; see DECEIVE, -ABLE.] 
1. actively. Having the quality of deceiving. 
Obs. (or arch.) 2. passively. Capable of being 
deceived; fallible. Now rare. 1646. 

1. D. speech BUNYAN. 2. An ignorant and d. 
majority 1841. Hence Decei:vabi-lity (rare). 
Decei-vableness (now rare). {Decei-vably adr. 
deceitfully. 

+Deceivance. ME. 


Hence Decei-t- 


[- (O)Fr. decevance, f. 


DECENNIAL 
eet į See next, -ANCE.] Deceit, deception 

Deceive (disi-v) v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
decoivre :— L. decipere, f. de- Dr. 4 Jen] 
take, seize; or — deceiv-, tonic stem of 
deceveir (mod. décevoir) :— Rom. *decipére,) 
1, trans. To ensnare; to catch by craft; to 
overreach; to mislead. Obs. (or arch.) 2, To 
cause to believe what is false; to lead into 
error, delude ME. Also absol. b. In pass 
occas. = To be in error ME. 13, To be or 
prove false to; to betray —1658, Also fig, 
+4, To overreach; defraud; also with of 
E 15. To beguile, wile away (time, eto.) 

1. Giftes the wysest will deceave . 2. 
[can] d. his mind, whose eye Views ML 
one view MILT. P. L. 11, 189. He was not deceaued 
in his opinion EDEN. 3. fig. Nor are my hopes 
deceiv'd 1700. 4. [He] deceived me of a geod 
sum of money which he owed me 1701. 5, i 
while I sung, my sorrows I deceiv'd DRYDEN, 
Hence Decei-ver. Decei-vingly adv. 

Decelerate (dise-lére't), v. 1899. (f. DB- IT, 
1, after ACCELERATE.] 'l'o diminish the speed 
(of). Decelera:tion. Dece-lerator, 

Decem-, L. decem ten, used in comb., as; 

Decemco'state a. [COSTA], having ten ribs, 
Decemderntate a. [L. dens}, having ten teeth or 
points. Dece-mfid a. [L. -fidus], cleft into ten 
parts. Decemfo-liate, -fo-liolate a. [L, folium, 
Joliolus), having ten leaves or leaflets, Decem- 
novena‘rian, a man of the Nineteenth Century, 
Dece-mpedal a. [L. pes, ped-], (a) ten feet i 
length (obs.); (b) having ten feet, 

December (dise‘mboz). Abbrev. Dec. ME. 
[7 (O)Fr. décembre — L. December, f. decem 
ten; orig. the tenth month of the Roman 
year. The meaning of -ber is unkn.] The 
twelfth and last month of the year as now 
reckoned; that in which the winter solstice 
occursin the northern hemisphere. Also attrib, 

December's snow or July's pride SCOTI. 

liDecemvir (dise-mvoz). 1600. [L., sing. of 
decemviri, orig. decem viri ten men.] 1. Rom. 
Antiq. (pl.) A body of ten men acting as à 
commission; esp. the two bodies of magis- 
trates appointed in 451 and 450 B.C. to draw 
up a code of laws (the laws of the Twelve 

Tables) who were, during the time, invested 
with the supreme government of Rome. b. 
transf. Any council or ruling body of ten 
1615. c. sing. A member of such a body 
1703. Hence Dece-mviral a. of or pertaining 
to the decemvirs. Dece-mvirate, the office 
or government of decemvirs; a body of 
decemvirs. 

Decenary, improp. decennary. 1047. 
[= med.L. decen(n)arius, f. decen(n)a tithing; 
see DECENER, -ARY' 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a decena 1752. 

B. sb. = med.L. decena a tithing. 

yDercence. 1678. [- (O)Fr. décence = L. 
decentia; see next, -ENCE.] = next ~1697. 

Decency (di:sénsi). 1507. [- L. decentia, f. 
decent- + -ia; see DECENT, -Y*, -ENOY.] fl. 
Appropriateness to the circumstances of the 
case; fitness, seemliness, propriety; what is 
appropriate -1762. +2. Orderly condition of 
civil or social life —1705. 3. Propriety of 
demeanour; due regard to what is becoming; 
esp. freedom from impropriety 1639; re- 
spectability 1751. 4. pl. The observances E 
decorum; proprieties 1667; the outwar 
requirements of a decent life 1798. d 

1. His discourse on the scaffold was full of d. an 
courage HUME. 3. Immodest words admit of no 
defence; For want of d. is want of sense ROSCOM 
MON. To support oneself with d. JOHNSON. 5: 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever po 
Able to command the decencies of life MALTHUS, 

Decene (di-sin). 1877. [f. Gr. &éxe + A 
Chem. The olefine of the decacarbon or DECY 
Series, Cj, Hyo. Also called Decylene. F 

fDe'cener. 1555. [- AFr. decener, (0) 5 
decenier (mod. dizenier in med.L. d 
cen(n)arius; see DECENARY, -ER*.] l. od 
command of ten soldiers -1627. 2. The Pi M 
of a decena or tithing; a borsholder; De 
member of a tithing —1752. A 
Decennary (dise-nüri) 1822. [f. as DECEN 
NIAL; see -aRY'.] adj. DECENNIAL 1805. S0. 
A decennium. 

Decennary; sec DECENARY. 
Decennial (dise:niál) 1656. 
nium decade, f. decennis, f. dece 
annus year; See -AL!, -IAL.] 


[f. L. decen- 
m ten + 


pECENNIUM 


Of or pertaining to a period of ten 
edt persons) holding office for ten 
Yeats; yar. ;Dece‘nnal. Hence Decenni- 


1685. 
f, decennis of ten years; see prec.] A 
decade (of years). Also Dece-nniad [-aD 1). 
Tn the last decennia of the last century PUSEY. 
tDecennoval (dise ndvil), a. 1681. [- late 
p. decennovalis, f. decemnovem nineteen; see 
apu] Of or pertainiug to nineteen (years) 
-1694, So 1Dece:nnovarys +Decennove'n- 


et (aisnt), a. 1599. [- Fr. décent or 
decent, pres. ppl stem of L. decére be 
fitting; See -pT.] 1. Becoming, suitable, or 
to the circumstances of the case; 
. orarch.). 12. Comely, handsome 
-i95. 3. In accordance with propriety or 
good taste; esp. free from immodesty or 
Respectable 1696, 5 


CHATHAM. 4d. A d. ‘well-behaved man 1771. A d. 
suit of cl ‘Ability to write d. Latin 


ff, next + -ATION.] Th 
decentralizing; decentral 
Decentralize (disentràloiz), v. 1851. [See 
De- II. 1.] (rans, To undo the centralization 
of; to distribute administrative powers, ete., 
which have been concentrated in a single 
centre, 

What you want is to d. your Government 


BRIGHT. 

Decephalize (dise-füloiz), v. 1861. [Back- 
formation from decephalization; see DE- I. 
11k. Cf, CEPHALIZATION.] Biol. To reverse 
the cephalization of; to reduce, degrade, or 
simplify the parts of the head of (an animal). 
Decephaliza-tion. 

{Dece:ptible, a. 1640. [— Fr. tdéceptible or 
med.L. deceptibilis, t. decept-; see next, 
-BLE.] Apt to be deceived. Hence Decepti- 
bility. 

Deception (dise-pfon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
déception or late L. deceptio, f. decept-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. decipere; see DECEIVE, -I0N.] 
1. The action of deceiving or cheating; de- 
ceived condition. 2. That which deceives; à 
nS of GEM i a cheat, sham 1794. 

. D.—a principal ingredient in happiness HOR. 
SMITH. 2. There is some d., some thick Ec 
Deceptious (dise:pjos), a. Now rare. 1606. 
[- OFr. deceptieus or late L. deceptiosus, f. 
as prec.; see -IoUs.] That tends to deceive, 
cheat, or mislead. 

"s terms, 1. In the war department,—Aonour and 
gu BENTHAM, Hence {Dece-ptiously adv. So 
Mceptitious a. (Bentham.) 

a eceptive (dise-ptiv), a. 1611. [- OFr. 
PSU sive or late L. deceptivus, f. as prec. ; 
the -IVE.] Apt or tending to deceive, having 
he character of deceiving. 

ir aow and d. nonentity CARLYLE. 
rites cadence (Mus.): false or interrupted 
these, d. arse E uae Dace pivoni adv., 
aher. a sham, y. Decepti-vity, deceptiveness ; 


Jeco ptory, a. ME. [-late L. deceplorius, 
Glos e See -oRy'.] Apt to deceive. 
ORUM (digó-1n), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. décerner 
n o ernere decide, pronounce a decision, 
Be D De- I. 2 - cernere separate, sift. 
ine ISOERN.] fi. trans. To decide, deter- 
pen -1619. 2. trans. To decree by judicial 
Also ine Now techn. in Se. Law. 1460. 
155 intr. 3. trans. To distinguish; to discern 
D . Hence tDece:xrnment. 
ee (disd-anitiua). 1632. [irreg. f 
Se euh. pairs as invest, investiture.) 
- Law. The action of decerning; CREE 
E 2 SA) aourt: cerning; a DE 
was Dm v. Pa. pple. decerped, decerpt. 
na L. decerpere pluck oft, f. de- DE- 
pluck eee pluck. Cf. Discerr.] To 
3Dicer n out; to excerpt —1678. var. 
croppi pt v. So tDecerption (rare), 8 
{De ing off, that which is cropped off. 
Certa-tion. 1635. [- L. decertatio, f. 


zed condition. 
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decertal-, pa. ppl. stem of decertare; f. de- 
De- I. 3 + certare contend; see -ION.] Con- 
tention, strife, contest; dispute —1661. 
Decession (dise-Jon Now rare. 1606. [- 
L. decessio, f. decess-, pa. ppl. stem of 
decedere depart, f. de- DE- I. 2 + cedere 
go; see -ION. Cf. (O)Fr. decession.] Departure, 
secession; diminution (opp. to accession). 
fDecessor. [- L. decessor a retiring 
officer, in late L. ‘predecessor’, f. as prec.; 
see -OR 2.] = PREDECESSOR. Jer. Taylor. 
iDecha-rm, v. 16.. [- Fr. tdécharmer, f. 
dé- DE- I. 6 + charmer CHARM v.'] To undo 
the effect of (a charm); to disenchant. 
De-christianize, v. 1834. [DE- II. 1.] 
To deprive or divest of its Christian character. 
Deci- (desi), short f. L. decimus tenth, an 
initial element in names of measures and 
weights in the French metric system which 
are one-tenth of the standard unit. (Cf. 
DzcA-.) Thus Décigramme, -gram, Déci- 
litre, Décimétre, Décistére, the tenth part 
of the gramme, litre, métre, and stére respect- 
ively. (The accents are usually omitted in 


Eng.) 

Decide (disai-d), v. ME. [- Fr. décider or 
L. decidere cut off, determine, f. de- DE- 
1.2 + cædere cut.) 1, trans. To determine 
(a question, controversy, Or cause) by giving 
the victory to one side or the other; to settle, 
resolve. 2. To bring to a decision 1710. 3. 
absol. or intr. To settle à question in dispute; 
to pronounce a final judgement 1732. 4, intr. 
To come to a conclusion; determine, resolve 
1830. +5. trans. To cut off. FULLER. 

1. To the place of difference call the Swords 
Which must d. it 2 Hen. IV, 1v. i. 182. Advocates 
ue causes, and judges d. them BARROW. 3. 

ho shall d., when Doctors disagree Pore. 4. To 
d. on a course 1894. Hence Deci-dingly adv. 

Decided (disoi-déd), ppl. a. 1790. [f. prec. 
+ -ppi] 1. Settled; definite; unquestion- 
able. 2. Resolute, determined 1790. 

1. À most d. and complete success DICKENS. 
2. He found them vacillating, he left them d. 
‘Auison. Hence Deci-ded-ly adv., ness. 

1Deci-dement. rare. [f. as prec. + OCMENT.] 
= DzcrsION. Fletcher. 

+Decidence (de'sidéns). 1646. [- med.L. 
decidentia diminution, loss, f. as next; see 
“ENCE.] Falling off —1684. 

+De-cident, a. 1674. [— decident-, pres. ppl. 
stem of L. decidere, f. de- DE- I. 1, 2 + 
cadere to fall; sce -ENT.] Falling. 

\(Decidua (disi-diud). 1786.  [mod.L. 
decidua (sc. membrana), subst. use of fem. 
sing. of L. deciduus DECIDUOUS.) Phys. The 
lining membrane of the impregnated uterus 
in certain Mammalia; it forms the external 
envelope of the ovum, and is cast off at 
parturition (whence the name). Also transf. 
Hence Deci-dual a. of or pertaining to the d. 
rare. If. 
+ -ARY'.] Deciduous. DARWIN. 

\Deciduata (disi:diu,£ tà), sb. pl. 1879. 
(mod.L., subst. use of n. pl. of adj. deciduatus, 
f. DECIDUA; see -ATEL] Zool. A term com- 


ing a decidua; 
Decidu-ity. rare. 1846. 
-rry.] Deciduousness. 


Deciduous (disidiua8) 4 1656. (f. D. 
deciduus (f. ü fall down or off, f. 
de- DE 2 + cadere fall) +  -0US; sce 


vous.) fi. Falling down or off; declining 
(rare). 2. Bot., Zool., ete. Of leaves, petals, 
teeth, horns, etc.: Falling off or shed at a 
particular time, season, or stage of growth. 
Opp. to persistent or permanent. 1088. Of a 
b: That sheds its leaves every 
year; ODD. to evergreen 1778. 
"That shed their wings after copulation, as the 
females of ants, cte. Phys. = Decidual 1820. 
3. fig. Transitory 1811. Hence Deci-duous- 
ly adv., -ness. 

pecigram, -gramme; sec DECI-. 


Deci, decile. 1674. [corresp. to Fr. 
+décile, prob. — Ted.L. *decilis f. L. decem. 
Astrol. The 


ten; cf. Fr. sextil SEXTILE.] 
aspect of two planets when distant from each 
other a tenth part of the zodiac or 36 degrees. 


Decilitre; see DECI-. 


DECIPHER 


Decillion (dísilyon). 1845. [f. DECL, after 
million.] The tenth power of a million; — 1 
followed by 60 ciphers. Hence Deci-llionth 
a. and sb. Y 

jDecima (desimü). 1630. [L., for decima 
pars.) 1. A tenth part; a tax of one-tenth. 
2. Mus. The interval of a tenth (rare). var. 
fDe:cim (in sense 1). 

Decimal (desimül. 1608. (- mod.L. 
decimalis, t. L. decimus tenth, f. decem ten; 


-AL'.] - 

A. adj. 1. Relating to tenth parts, or to the 
number ten; proceeding by tens. 12. Re- 
lating to tithes —1662. 

1. D. fraction (tnumber): a fraction whose deno- 


and denoting respectively so many tenths, 
hundredths, thousandths, etc. 
d. places is the number of figures after the d. 
point. D. coinage or currency: a monetary system 
in which each successive denomination is ten 
times the value of that next below it; so d. system. 


res. 

B. sb. t1. A tenth part -1669. 2. A decimal 
fraction (see above); in pl. often = the arith- 
metic of decimal fractions, decimal arithmetic 
1651. Also fig. 

2. Recurring d.: one in which one or more decimal 
figures are continually repeated; called repeating 
when one figure recurs as “111 etc., written * 
(= 3), and circulating when two or more recur 
as "142857 (= $). 

Hence De'cimalism, a d. system or theory. 
De-cimalist, an advocate of decimalism (in 
coinage, or weights and measures). De:cimalize 
v. to reduce to a d. system; whence De'cimaliza- 
tion. Decimally adv, by tens or tenths; into 
tenths; in the form of a d. fraction. 

Decimate (de'sime't), v. 1600. [~ decimat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. decimare, f. decimus 
tenth; see prec., -ATE*.] t1. To exact a tenth 
or a tithe from —1845. 2. Milit. To select by 
lot and put to death one in every ten of. 1600. 
3. loosely. To destroy a large proportion of 
1663. 

2. To d. a large body of mutineers MACAULAY. 
3. Typhus fever decimated the school C. BRONTÉ. 

Decimation (desimé'-Jon). 1549. [- late 
L. decimatio, f. as prec.; See -poN.] 1, The 
exaction of tithes, or of a tax of one-tenth; 
the tax itself, 2. Milit. The selection by lot 
of one man in every ten as for punishment 
in cases of mutiny, ete. 1580. 3. Destruction 
of a large proportion 1682. 

3. The d. which their riot brought upon them 


1856. 
Decimator, -er (de'sime!to3). 1802. If. 
DeomaTe v. + -OR 2, -Er',] One who 


decimates. 

tDe:cime'. 1611. [= med.L. decima tenth, 
tithe, tithing.] A tithing as à division of the 
hundred in the English counties —1630. 

jiDécime* (desim). 1810. (Fr, f. L. 
decimus tenth.] A French coin, one-tenth 
of a franc. 

Decimestrial (desime-striál), a. rare. 1842. 
[f. decimestris, var. of late L. decemmestris, 
+ -AL] Consisting of ten months, as tho 

. year. 

Decimeter, -metre; see DECI-. 
De:cimo-se:xto. ? Obs. 1599. [For L. 
sezlo-decimo sixteenth (orig. with im)] The 
size of a book, or of the page of a book, in 
which each leaf is one-sixteenth of a full 
sheet; prop. SEXTO-DECIMO (abbrev. 16mo). 
Also fig. 

Decine. 1875. [f. DECYL by substitution 
of -ine in ErHINE.] Chem. See DRCYL. 

Decipher (disoi-fo1), v. 1528. [f. DE- I. 6 + 
CIPHER v., after Fr. déchiffrer.] 1. To convert 
(cipher) into ordinary writing; to interpret. 
by means of the key 1545. 2. transf. To make 
out the meaning of (anything obscure) 1605. 
13. To find out, detect -1599. 14. To reveal, 
make known; to give the key to 1793. 15. 
To represent verbally, pictorially, or by 
some kind of cipher -1753. 

2. To d. bad. hand-writing BAIN hieroglyphics 
PRESCOTT, an allusion SPURGEON. ou are both 
decipherd..For villaines Tit. A. IV. il. 8. 

Hence Deci-pher sb. the translation of a cipher. 
Decipherable a. Deci pherer, one who deci- 
phers (formerly the title of a government official). 
Deci-pherment, deciphering; esp.. interpretation 
of hieroglyphies or of obscure inscriptions. 


DECIPIUM 


Decipium (disi-pijm). [mod. irreg. f. L. 
decipere, with ending of sodium, etc.] Chem. 
A supposed rare metallic element of the 
cerium earth group. Warts. 

fDecise, v. 1538. [- decis-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. decidere DECIDE; cf. excise, i: 
DECIDE v. -1662. So tDeci'sor, -er. 

Decision (disi-3ən). 1490. [- (O)Fr. décision 
or L. decisio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1, The 
action of deciding (a contest, question, etc.); 
settlement, determinatign; (with a and 
pl.) a conclusion, judgement: esp. one 
formally pronounced in a court of law 1552. 
2. The making up of one's mind; a resolution 
1880. 3. As a quality: Determination, firm- 
ness, decidedness of character 1781. +4. 
Cutting off, separation —1659, 

1. The decisions of the clergy were more satis- 
factory to themselves than to the laity FROUDE. 
3. We want courage and d. of mind BURKE. 
aa Deci-sional a. of, or of the nature of, a d. 

rare). 

Decisive (dísobsiv) a. 1611, [- Fr. 
décisif, -ive - med.L. decisivus, f. as prec.: 
see -IVE.] 1, Having the quality of deciding 
or determining; conclusive, determinative. 2. 

= DECIDED 2, 1736. 3. = DECIDED 1. 1794. 

1. That sure d. dart CRASHAW. D. experiments 
1794. 2. Not an age of d. thought or d. action 
MAX-MULLER. 3. A d. leaning towards what is 
most simple I. TAYLOR. Hence Deci'sive-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Decistere; see DEGI-. 

Decitizenize; see DE- II. 1 and citizenize. 
Decivilize (disi-viloiz), v. 1859. [Dx- IT. 1.] 
To degrade from a civilized condition. 

The decivilizing effect of the wars 1889. 

Deck (dek), sb. 1466. [- MDu. dec roof, 
covering, cloak :- Gmc., *pakjam 'THATOH sb. 
The nautical sense (1495, Sandahl) appears 
to be an Eng. development.) ti. A covering 
—1712. 2, Naut. A platform extending from 
side to side of a ship or part of a ship, 
covering in the space below, and also serving 
as a floor 1513. 3. In U.S. ‘A passenger-car 
root’ (Standard Dict.). b. The floor of a 
tramcar or omnibus 1903; also, of a pier, 
landing-stage, or jetty 1872. 4, A pack of 
cards. Now dial. and U.S. 1503. +5. A pile 
of things laid flat upon each other —1073. 

2. The largest ships of the line had main 
middle and lower d.; also the upper or sp 
extending from stem to stern over the main-d., 
and the orlop d. (which carried no guns) below 
the lower d.; they had also a. poop-d., or short d. 
in the after part of the ship above the spar-d., 
and sometimes a forecastle d., or similar short d. 
in the fore-part of the ship, sometimes retained in 
merchant ships and called the top-gallant fore- 
castle. See also HALF-DECK, HURRICANE-deck, 
QUARTER-DECK, etc. (O.E.D.). Phr. BETWEEN- 
DECKS, on d., under deck(s; to clear, sweep the decks 
(see CLEAR v., SWEEP v.). 4. 3 Hen. VI, V. i. 44. 
Comb. (from sense 2): d.- beam, one of the strong 
transverse beams supporting the d.; -bridge, (a) 
a narrow platform above and across the d. of a 
steamer amidships; (b) a bridge in which the 
roadway is laid on the top of the truss (opp. to 
through bridge); -chair, a folding cane-panelled 
chair, usu. with adjustable leg rest, used in 
passenger steamers; also, a hammock chair; -flats 
(see FLAT sb.); -hand, a ‘hand’ employed on the 

d. of a vessel; -house, a room erected on the 
d. of a ship; -plate, a plate around the chimney 
of a marine-engine furnace to prevent contact 
with the wood of the d.; -tennis, a game played 
on the deck of a ship by tossing a ring or quoit of 
rubber, rope, etc. back and forth over a net, 

Deck (dek), v. 1513. [- (M)Du. dekken cover 
= OE. peććan cover, roof over, THATCH.) 
t1. (rans. To cover; esp. to clothe —1600. 2. 
To cover or clothe with what beautifies; to 
array, attire, adorn 1514. 13. To fit out, 
equip —1548. 4. Naut. To furnish with a 
deck 1624. 

2. Thou deckest thyself with light as with a 
garment COVERDALE Ps. 103:2. Daisies d. the 
green CLARE. 4. Phr. To d. in, over: to cover in 
with the deck, in ship-building. Hence Decked 

pl. a. adorned, set out; having a deck or decks, 
Deckers, one who decks or adorns. De-cking 
vbl. sb. the action of the vb.; adornment; planking 
or flooring forming a deck. 

Decker’ (de'kə1). 1781. [f. DECK sb. + -En! 
1.] 1. A vessel having (so many) decks, as 
in two-decker, etc. Also transf. of an oven. 
2. A deck-hand; also a deck-passenger 
(collog.) 1800. 

Deckle (dek'. Also deckel. 1810. [- G. 
deckel, dim. of decke covering; cf. -LE.] Paper- 
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making. A thin rectangular frame of wood 
fitting close upon a hand mould, or a con- 
tinuous band or strap on either side of the 
apron in a paper-machine, which confines the 
pulp and determines the size or width of 
the sheet. 

Comb.: d. edge, the rough uncut edge of a sheet 
of paper, formed by the d.; also attrib.,— next; 
-edged a. 

Declaim (diklé-m), v. late ME. [- Fr. 
déclamer or L. declamare; see DE- I. 3, 
Cram v.] 1. inir. To speak aloud with 
rhetorical expression; to make a speech on a 
set subject as an exercise in elocution. b. To 
recite with elocutionary effect (chiefly U.S.). 
1552. 2. To speak aloud in an impassioned 
manner; to harangue 1735. 13. trans. To 
discuss aloud. CHAUCER. 4. To utter aloud 
or repeat rhetorically 1577. 

1. Like a schoolboy declaiming EMERSON. 2. In- 
stead of giving a reason you d. BERKELEY. To d. 
against the growth of luxury STEPHEN. 4. To d. 
a passage with too much emphasis SCOTT. Hence 
Declai-mant (rare), Declai-mer, one who de- 
claims; one who harangues. 

Declamation (deklàmé'fon). 1523. [- Fr. 
déclamation or L. declamatio, f. declamat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of declamare; see prec., -I0N.] 1. 
The action or art of declaiming (see DECLAIM 
v. 1) 1552, 2. A set speech in rhetorical 
elocution 1523. 3. Speaking in an impas- 
sioned oratorical manner; spec. in singing 
1614. 4. A harangue 1594. 

1. He publicly professed ihe arts of rhetoric and. 
d. GIBBON. i Theams more fit for schollars 
declamations 1573. 3. In the heat of d. JOHNSON. 
4. An insolent d...full of fury and indecent 
invectives 1715. 

De-clamator. ME. |- L. declamator, f. as 
prec.; see -OR 2,] A declaimer —1710. 

Declamatory (dikle-mütori, a. 1581. [- 
L. declamatorius, f. as prec.; see -ony*] Of 
or pertaining to rhetorical declaiming; of the 
nature of, or characterized by, declamation; 
tdenunciatory 1589. 

A d. theme WOTTON, style 1807, passage STE- 
PHEN. 

fDecla-rable, a. 1646. [f. DECLARE + 
"ABLE.] Capable of being declared —1678. 

Declarant (diklé*rünt) 1681. ([- Fr, 
déclarant, pres. pple. of déclarer DECLARE; 
see -ANT'.] One who makes a declaration; 
esp. in Law. 

Declaration (deklaré!-fon). ME. [= L. 
declaratio, f. declaral-, pa. ppl. stem of 
declarare DECLARE; see -I0N.] f1. The action 
of making clear; elucidation —1656. 12. The 
setting forth of a topic; exposition —1642. 
3. The action of setting forth or annour 
cing openly, explicitly, or formally ; positive 
statement or assertion ME. 4. The action 
of declaring for or against 1736. 5. A pro- 
clamation as embodied in a document, 
instrument, or public act 1659. 6. Law. a. 
The plaintiff's statement of claim in an 
action; the writing in which this is made 
1483. b. A simple affirmation (as opp. to an 
oath) 1834. c. The creation or acknowledge- 
ment of a trust or use in some form of writing; 
any writing containing a trust 1626. 7. 
Bezique. The act of declaring a score by 
placing certain cards on the table 1870. 
b. Bridge. (Cf. DECLARE v. 8 b.) 1905. 

S. Crosses to be sett vpon mens dores for the 
declaracion of the plage 1547. Phr. D. of war, 
peace, the poll. 5. D. of Indulgence: see INDULG- 
ENCE. D. of Rights: see RIGHT. D. of Indepeud- 
ence; the paons act by which the American 
Continental Congress, on July 4th, 1776, declared 
the North American colonies to be free and 
independent of Great Britain; the document 
embodying this. 

Declarative (dikle-rătiv), a. 1536. [- 
(O)Fr. déclaratif, -ive or L. declarativus, f. as 
prec.; see -IVE.] Characterized by declaring 
(in the various senses of the vb.). 

D. promises 1646, acts, statutes 1661. The times 
were too tender to endure them to be d. on either 
part N. BACON. Hence Decla:ratively adr. 

Declarator (dikle-ritea). Se, 1567. [repr. 
Fr. déclaratoire (acte, sentence déclaratoire) ; see 
DEzCOLARATORY.] (Action of) d. (Sc. Law): 
à form of action in which something is prayed 
to be declared judicially, the legal con- 
sequences being left to follow as of course. 

Declaratory  (dikle-cütori. ^ 1571. [- 
med.L. declaratorius, f. L. declarator, f. 


DECLINATION 


declaral-, pa. ppl. stem of declarare. De. 
CLARE; see -ORY*] Having the nature op 
form of a declaration; affirmatory, tsb. A 
declaration —1691. : 
D. act or statute: one which declai 

what the existing law is. D. aclion (Ser Taen 
CHR Of DECLARATOR. Hence Decla-ratori]y 

T. 


Declare (dikló*3) v. ME. [- L. 
make clear, f. de- DE- I, 3 + resp 
clarus clear. Cf. Fr. déclarer.] +1. trang. To 
make clear or plain -1691. 12, To make 
known; to state in detail; to recount, relate 
41703. 13. intr. To make relation of -1533, 
4. trans. Of things: To manifest, prove ME. 
5. To make known or state publicly, form- 
ally, or in explicit terms ME. b, Crickel, 
To close an innings before the usual ten 
wickets have fallen 1897. 6, To state emphati- 
cally, to aver 1709. 7, Law. intr. To make a 
statement of claim as plaintiff in an action 
1512. b. trans. To make a statement con- 
stituting or acknowledging a trust or use 
1677. c. To make a full statement of or as to 
goods liable to duty 1714. 8. Bezique. To 
declare a score by laying down certain cards 
on the table 1870. b. Bridge. To name the 
trump suit or call ‘no trumps’ 1905. 

4. The heavens d. the glory of God Ps, 19:1, 5. 
To d. an intention 1827, oneself a member of the 
Church of Rome MACAULAY. To d. war 1552, a 
dividend 1894. 

Phrases. T'o d. oneself : to avow one's opinions or 
intentions; to reveal one's true character, etc,; 
also fig. of things. To d. for (in favour of) or 
against: to avow one's opinion, or resolution to. 
act, for or against. To d. off: to withdraw, back 
out (collog.). 

Hence Decla:red-ly adv., -ness. TDecla:re- 
ment, declaration. Decla-rer, one who or that 
quon declares; one who makes or signs a declara- 

ion, 

|Déclassé (deklase). 1887. [Fr., pa. pple.] 
Degraded from one's social class. 

Declension (dikle-nfon). 1565. [repr. (0)Fr. 
déclinaison, f. décliner DECLINE v. after L. 
declinatio DECLINATION; retraction of the 
stress to the second syllable (cf. COMPARISON) 
produced declynsone (xv) and declenson (XY— 
1); the termination being subseq. assim, to 
ion.) 1. The action or state of declining; 
slope, inclination; the dip of the magnetic 
needle (= DECLINATION). ! Obs. 1040. 2. fig. 


Declining from a standard; falling away, 
lower 
2. 


apostacy 1594. 3. Declining into a 
condition 1602; sunken condition 164: 
Gram. a. Inflexion of a noun, 
pronoun, constituting its different cases (see 
Cas sb.'). b. Each of the classes into which 
nouns are grouped according to their in- 
flexions, c. The action of declining, i.e. 
setting forth in order the different cases of a 
noun, ete. 1565. 5, Courteous refusal (rare) 
1817. 

1. The d. of the Jand from that place to the sea 
T. BURNET, 2. A d. from his own rules of life 
CLARENDON, 3. Symptoms of d. or decay 
MAURICE. Hence Decle-nsional a, of or belong- 
ing to (grammatical) d. se 

Declinable (dtkloinab’l), a. 1530. [-(O)Fr. 
déclinable or late L. declinabilis, f. declinare 
to DECLINE; see -ABLE.] ren Capable of 
being declined; having case-inflexions. 

D. adjectives of number Kony. var. fDecllnal 
a. (rare), L 

Declinate (de-klinét), a. 1810. [+ L. 
declinatus, pa. pple. of declinare DECLINE 
see -ATE*] Bof. Inclined downwards or to 
one side. So tDe:clinated a. 


Declination (deklinē" fən). ME. l- a 
declinatio = declinat-, pa. ppl. Stems: 
declinare DECLINE v.; see -10N.] fl. = 


CLENSION 2. —1814. 12. A leaning (away from 
or towards); a mental bias -1622. 3. A jm 
downwards; inclination from the vertical 
or horizontal position 1594. 14. A shake 
into a lower position; descent tonon 
setting —1030. 15. The gradual falling o 
from a condition of prosperity or vigori 
decline; decay —1799. 6. Non-acceptanoni 
courteous refusal. ? Obs. 1612. 7. Fa fee 
The angular distance of a heavenly od 
(north or south) from the celestial equal ont 
corresp. to terrestrial latitude. (The Poo 
usual sense.) ME. $8. Of the ma 
needle: fa, The Dir; b. The deviation d 
the true north and south line, esp. 


pECLINATOR 


asure of this; also called VARIA- 
SS "9. Dialling. Of & vertical plane: 
The r measure of its deviation from 
ihe prime vertical (if reckoned from east to 
west), or from. the meridian (if reckoned from 
north to south) 1593. t10. Gram. = DE- 


ox 4, -1751. a 
declinations from Religion Bacon. 2. The 
queen's d. stow. 3. A d. of the 


^ backbone Scorr. 5. The d. of 
IRE 1673. Hence Declina-tional a. 
toi. 1006. f. as 
jieo. . déclinateur in sense 2.] 
+1, One who declines; à dissentient —1670. 
2. Dialling. AD instrument for determining 
the declination of planes 1727. 
Declinatory (dtklei-nateri). 
med.L. dectinatorius 
in the legal expression exceptio declinatoria; 
of, (O)Fr. déclinatoire. | 
‘A. adj. That declines (sense Il. 


4. d. from marriage ST 


3); express- 


refusal. ` 
D. plea (Law): & plea of sanctuary, also pleading 


benefit of clergy before trial or conviction; 
abolished in 1826. 
B. sb. 1. Law. A declinatory plea 1693. t2. 


= DECLINATOR 2. —1751. 

Declinature (diklol nátiüa). 1637. f. as 
preo, + -URE; in sense 1 perh. a ‘rectifica- 
tion’ of tdeclinator (Sc. Law) in same sense.] 
1. Sc. Law. A formal piea declining to admit 
the jurisdiction of a court or tribunal. 2. gen. 
The action of declining; courteous refusal 
1842, 

Decline (dikloin), 8b. ME. [f. the vb.; ef. 
(O)Fr. déclin.] 1. The proc ss of declining or 
sinking to a weaker or inferior condition; 
falling off, decay, diminution, deterioration. 
b. A gradual failure of the physical powers 
1770, c. Any wasting disease; esp. tubercular 
phthisis 1783. 2. Of the sun or day: The 
action of sinking towards its setting or close 
o 3. A downward incline, a slope (rare) 
1, The d. of my daughter's health GOLDSM, The 
d. of life STEELE. A d. in prices (mod.). The D. 
and Fall of the Roman Empire GIBBON. €. Pe fell 
into a rapid d., and died prematurely S. AUSTIN. 
Decline (dikloizn), v. ME. [~ (O)Fr. décliner 
- L. declinare, f. de- DE- I. 2 + clinare to 


bend.] 

I. intr. fl, To turn or bend aside; to de- 
viate; to turn away —1839. 12. To have DE- 
OLINATION (senses 7-9) —1726. 13. fig. To turn 
aside in conduct; esp. to swerve (from. 
rectitude, etc.) —17 44. fig. To lean to 
Pod 5. To slant or slope downward ME. 

. To bend down ME. 17. To descend, fall 
-1002, 8. Of the sun, etc.: To sink towards 
ae ME. Also transf. of the day, etc., and 
Mrak one’s life. 9, fig. To fall morally or in 
He ae to sink. (Now only lit. and after 
3 ml. 1. v. 50.) ME. 10. fig. To fall off in 
Meade or vitality; to decay, diminish, 
AM to deteriorate 1530. 
1p Yet doe I not d. from ihy testimonies Ps. 
gently s i, The ground on each side declining 

i^ IR T. HERBERT. 7. Haml. I. fi, 500. 8. 
We pun declines, day ancient grows 1007. 
lines ee o rise, Who thriues, and who de- 
irate: Hu. To turn aside (lit. and fig.) 
2) eas To turn aside from. (Merged in 
isst 1. 3. Not to consent or engage in, 
ares teh or do 1631. b. Not to consent or 
rds doing, or to do; hence practically = 
OL: aby A but a milder expression. (Constr. 
in iS nf.; also absol. or intr.) 1691. C. Not 
polite cept (something offered); implying 
E APTAM 1712. 4. Sc. Law. To refuse or 
court) 10 the jurisdiction of (a judge or 
M ET t5. To abandon (a practice) 
cree M bend down, bow ME. 17. To 
slant P it. and fig.) 1790. 8. To cause to 
1649 Nou 1578. +9. To undervalue 
order tha . Gram. To inflect or recite in 
QS e cases (or forms) of (nouns, adje 
Mean RET or, loosely, verbs) ME.; 
Hi aa o recite in definite order 1627. 
Ani ene a woman, thereby to d. 
Fate KEN. A 2. Despairing to d. their 
JEFFERSON. D. To d. newspaper controversy T. 
CON. p. I declined satisfying his curiosity 
SARLYLE. Shall we accept or d. 1304. € The 
SMOLLETT iru could not decently d. his visit 

- 10. transf. SHAKS. Tr. & Cr. IL. iii. 55. 
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Hence Decli-ned ppl. a. Decli- 
Dou me s nre 

Declinograph (dikloi-nograf). 1883. [irreg. 
f. L. declinare (as etymon of declination) + 
-GRAPH.] Astr. An instrument for automati- 
cally recording the declination of stars with a 
filar micrometer. 

Declinometer (deklino-mito1) 1858. [irreg. 
f. as prec. + -METER.] 1. Magn. An instru- 
ment for measuring the variation of the 
magnetic needle. 2. Astr. An instrument for 
observing and registering declination 1883. 

1Declive (dikloi-v), a. 1635. [7 Fr. déclive — 
L. declivis sloping downward, f. de- DE- I. 1 

+ clivus slope.] Sloping downwards —1669. 

Declivitous (dikli-yites), a. 1790. |f. 
DECLIVITY + -OUS.] Having a (considerable) 
declivity ; steep. 

Declivity (dükli-viti). 1612. [- L. declivitas, 
t. declivis sloping down; see DECLIVE, amv.] 
Downward slope (of a hill, etc.). Also coner. 

I could see the stones..jumping down the 
declivities TYNDALL. 

Declivous (diklei-vas), a, 1684. It. L. de- 
clivus, rare var. of declivis (see DECLIVE) + 


-ovs. Cf. Accuvous.] Sloping downwards; 
slanting. 
Declu:tch, v. 1905. [DE- IL] intr. To 


disengage the cluteh of a motor vehicle. 
1Deco:ct, ppl. a. ME. [- L. decoctus, pa. 

pple. of decoquere; see DECOCTION.) 1. 

Decocted —1671. 2. Bankrupt 1529. 

Decoct (dikokt), v. [= decoct-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. decoquei 
boil down or away —1620. 
prepare as food by the agency of fire; to boil, 
cook —1657; ttransf. to warm up, as in cook- 
ing 1599. 13. To digest in the stomach. 
(Regarded as a kind of cooking.) Also /ig. 
—1608. +4. To prepare or mature (metals, 
ete.) by heat. (Cf. CONCOUT v. 2.) -1653. 5. To 
boil so as to extract the soluble parts or 
principles of 1545. 

Decoction (dikoekJon. ME. [= (O)Fr. 
décoction or late L. decoctio, 1. decoct-, pa. ppl. 
stem of decoquere boil down, f. de DE- I. 3 
-pcoquere COOK v.; see -Iox.] 1. The action 
of decocting; esp. boiling 80 85 to extract 
the soluble parts or principles of a substance, 
12. Maturing or perfecting by heat; esp. of 
metals, ete. —1671. 13. Boiling down; also 
fig. —1655. 4. A liquor in which a substance 
has been decocted (see Decoor v. 5) ME. 

Decode (dikó"-d), v. 1890. [f. DE- HI. 2b + 
Cope v.] To convert from code into ordinary 
language. 

Decohere (dikohi*i), v. 1899. [f. DE- + 
CoweRE.] Electr. To restore (a coherer) to its 
normal condition of sensitiveness. Also inir. 
Hence Decohe-rence, -cohesion. De- 
cohe-rer, a device for doing this. 

1Deco-ll, v. 1648. [- (O)Fr. décoller or late 
L. decollare; see DECOLLATE v.] trans. = DE- 
COLLATE —1653. 

iDecollate, ppl. a. 1470. [- late L. 
decollatus, pa. pple- of L. decollare; see next, 
-ATE*.] Beheaded —1868. 

Decollate (dikọle't, deje) v. 1599. 
i- decollat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. decollare 
behead, f. de- DE- I. 6 + collum neck; see 
-aTg?,] 1. To behead. 2. Conch. To break 
off the apex of (à shel) 1847. Hence De- 
collated ppl. 4 De-collator spec. in 
Obstetric Surg. 

Decollation (dikolé!-Jon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
décollation or late L. decollatio, t. decollat-; 
see prec., -ION.] 1. The action of beheading; 
the state of being beheaded; spec. in Ob- 
stetric Surg., severance of the head from the 
body of a foetus. 2. Conch. The truncating or 


ta 
festival in commemoration of the beheading of 
St. John the Baptist, ‘observed on the 29th of 


August. 

jiDécolleté (dekolte), ppl. a.; fem. -ée. 
1831. [Fr..f. décolleler, 1. de-, des- (DE-I. 6) + 
collet collar of a dress, cte.] Of a dress, ete.: 
Cut low round the neck; low-necked. b. 
Wearing a low-necked dress. So |\Dé- 
colletage (dekolta3) [Fr.], (exposure of neck 
and shoulders by) low-cut neck of bodice. 
Decolorant (dik»loránt. 1864. [- Fr. 
décolorant, f. décolorer; see DECOLOUR, -ANT*.] 


DÉCOR 
adj. Decolorizing 1886. sb. A decolorizing 
agent. 

Decolorate (diklorét) a. 1882. [= L. 


decoloratus, pa. pple. of decolorare DE- 
COLOUR; see -ATE*.] Having lost its colour. 


Decolorate (diknlere't) v. 1623. E 
decolorat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. decolorare 
Decorour; see -ATE’.] ta. =  DISCOLOUR. 


. = DECOLOUR 2. Hence Decolora-tion. 
Decolorize, -ourize (dikp-loroiz), v. 1836. 
[f. De- IL 1 + COLORIZE.] To deprive of 
colour. Hence Decoloriza-tion, -izing, 
-izer. 

Decolour, -or (dikv:lə1), v. 1018. [= Fr. 
décolorer or L. decolorare, t. de- DE- 1.6 + 
colorare to colour. Cf. Disconour.) t1. To 
discolour; fig. to stain —1030. 2. To deprive 
of colour 1832. 

Decomplex (di'komple:ks), a. 1748. |f. 
De- I, 5 + COMPLEX a., after decomposite, 
decompound.] Repeatedly complex; made 
up of complex parts. 

Decomponent (dik@mpo"-nént). ! Obs. 
1797. [Inferred from decompose; see DE- I. 6, 
-ENT.] A decomposing agent. So Decom- 
po'nible a. capable of being decomposed. 
(rare). 

Decomposable (dtkgmpo"-zib'l), a. Also 
-jble. 1784. [f. next + -ABLE.] Capable of 
being separated into its constituent elements. 
Hence Decomposabitlity, d. quality. 

Decompose (dikómpó"z), v. 1751. [- Fr. 
décomposer, f. dé- DE- I. 6 + composer 
Cowose.] 1. trans. To separate into its 
constituent parts Or elements; to dis- 
to rot; also fig. 2. intr. (for refl.) 
To suffer decomposition; to break up; to 


1. To d. green light BREWSTER, marble FARADAY, 


mental operations MILL. Hence Decomposed 
a de- 


composing agent. 
decomposes; usu. intr. in process of organic decay. 

Decomposite (diko'mpózit). 1622. [- late 
L. decompositus for Gr.  sapaoóvüeros 
(Priscian); see DE- I. 5.) adj. Further com- 
pounded; formed by adding an element to 
something already composite 1665. sb. A 
decomposite thing, word, ete, 1622. 

Decomposition (àikompózi-fon). 1659. |f. 
DECOMPOUND and Dxcowrose.] tl. with 
De- I. 5. Further composition; compound- 
ing of things already composite —1690. 2. 
with De- I. 6. The action or process of 
decomposing, separation Or resolution (of 
anything) into its constituent elements; 
disintegration; putrescence. Also fig. 1672. 

2. D. of forces, in Dynamies — RESOLUTION of 
forces, The d. of white light BREWSTER, of 
organic particles DARWIN. fig. The d. of society 
BURKE. 

Decompound (ài 'kómpau:nd). 1614. |f. 
DE- I. 5 + COMPOUND 4.5 cf. DECOMPOSITE. ] 

A. adj. Repeatedly compound; compounded 
of parts which are themselves compound ; 
spec. in Bot. of compound leaves or in- 
florescences whose divisions are further 
divided (L. decompositus, Linnteus) 1691. 

B.sb. A decompound thing, word, ete. 1014. 

De:compou'nd, v. 1673. [Dz- I. 5, II. 1] 
ti. trans, To compound further; to form by 
adding an element to something already com- 
pound -1747. 2. To DECOMPOSE 1751. 

2. To d. names BOLINGBROKE, the solution of 
chalk 1766, States 1793. Hence Decompou:nd- 
able a. 

Decompress (di:kémpre’s), v. 
TI. 1.) trans. 


air-lock. 
Decompre'ssive a. 
motor engine). 
Decosecrate, v. 1807. [DE- II, 1] To 
deprive of sacredness. Deconsecra-tion. 
Deconsi-der, v. rare. 1881. [- Fr. décon- 
sidérer; see DE- II. 1 and CoNSIDER.] To treat 


with too little consideration. 

Decontrol (dikóntró"]), sb. 1919. [DE- II. 
i and 2. The removal of control, spec. the 
removal of government control. Hence a8 
decor. 1656. [Fr.; in 
sense 1, — L. decor DECORE sb.; in 2, f. 
décorer DECORATE.) 1. Beauty, ornament 
1681, 2. The scenery and furnishings of à 


vb. 
(Décor (dekor), 


DECORAMENT 


theatre stage; also, the layout of an exhibi- 
tion, etc. 1927. 

Decorament (de‘kéramént). rare. 1727. 
[- late L. decoramentum (Tertullian), f. 
decorare DECORATE v.; see -MENT.] Ornament. 

Decorate (de-kórét), ppl. a. arch. 1400. 
[- L. decoratus, pa. pple. of decorare DE- 
CORATE v.; see -ATE*.] Adorned, decorated; 
ornate. 

Decorate (de-kore't), v. 1530. [f. prec., or 
decorat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. decorare beauti- 
fy, f. decus, decor- embellishment; see -ATE?.] 
1. trans. To adorn, embellish; to honour 
(arch.). 2. To furnish with anything orna- 
mental 1782. 3. To invest with a military or 
other decoration 1816. 

1. War and plunder were decorated by poetry as 
the honourable occupation of heroic natures 
FROUDE. 2. To d. churches with flowers PARKER. 
The old armour which decorated its walls 1870. 

Decorated (de-kóreitéd), ppl. a. 1727. [f. 
prec. + -ED',] Adorned; furnished with any- 
thing ornamental; invested with a decora- 
tion, b. Archit. Applied to the second or 
Middle style of English Pointed architecture, 
wherein decoration was increasingly em- 
ployed 1812. 

Decoration (dekóré^fon) 1585, [-(O)Fr. 
décoration or late L. decoratio, f. decorat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of decorare DECORATE; see -ION.] 
1. The action of decorating (see the vb.); the 
fact or condition of being decorated. 2, That 
which adorns; an ornament, embellishment 
1078. 3. A star, cross, medal, or other badge 
conferred and worn as a mark of honour 
1816. 

1. D. day (U.S.): the day (now May 30th) on 
which the graves of those who fell in the civil 
war of 1861-65 are decorated with flowers, She.. 
applied all her care to the d. of her person 
JOHNSON. 2. The Decorations of the Stage 1706. 

Decorative (de-kórétiv) a. 1791. [f. 
DECORATE v. + -IVE; cf. Fr. décoratif, -ive.] 
Pertaining to, or of the nature of, decoration. 
Hence De:corative-ly adv., -ness. 
Decorator (de-kire'taa). 1755. [f. DE- 
CORATE v, + -OR 2; ef. Fr. décorateur.] One 
who decorates; spec. one who professionally 
decorates houses, etc., with plaster-work, 
gilding, and the like. Hence De-coratory a. 
(rare). 
tDeco:re, sb. 1513. [- Fr. tdécore de- 
corum (XVI), f. L. decor seemliness, grace, 
beauty.] Grace, honour, glory, beauty, 
adornment —1616. 
fDeco're, v. 1490. [- (O)Fr. décorer = L. 
decorare DECORATE.] To decorate, adorn, 
embellish —1818. So fDeco-rement, orna- 
mentation (rare); an ornament. 

Decorous (dékó?ros, de-kóros), a. 1004. 
If. L. decorus seemly, etc., + -ous.] fl. 
Seemly, appropriate -1691. 2. Characterized 
by decorum or propriety of manners, be- 
haviour, ete. 1792. 

2. A d. character 1792, personage HAWTHORNE. 


D. language BURKE, silence BYRON. Hence 
Decorous-ly adv., -ness. 
Decorticate (dik@-atike't), v. 1611. [- de- 


corlical-, pa. ppl. stem of L. decorticare, f. 
de- DE- I. 6 + cortez, cortic- bark; see -ATE?.] 
To remove the bark, rind, or husk from; to 
strip of its bark; also fig. b. intr. To come off 
as a skin 1805. Hence Deco:rtica-tion, the 
action of decorticating. Deco-rticator, a 
machine, tool, or instrument for decorticat- 
ing. 

Decorum (dtk6?-rim). 1568. [- L. deco- 
rum, subst. use of n. sing. of decorus seemly.] 
1. That which is proper, suitable, or seemly; 
fitness, propriety, congruity. 2. Hence: ta. 
Beauty arising from fitness; comeliness 1729. 
tb. Orderliness —1684. 3. Propriety of be- 
haviour 1572. 4. (with a and pL) ta. An 
appropriate act —1717. b. An act of polite 
behaviour; chiefly in pl. proprieties 1601. 

1. If that D. of time and place..be observed 
BURTON. Maiesty to keepe d., must No lesse 
begge then a Kingdome Ant. & Cl. v. ii. 17. 3. She 
resolved to keep within the D. of her sex F. 


GREVILLE. 
TDecou-rse. 1585. [- L. decursus down- 


ward course (f. pa. ppl. stem of decurrere 
run down), whence also the synon. var. 
decurse (XVI-XVII). The sp. has been assim. 
to COURSE.) Downward course. Also fig. 
1597. 
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tDecourt, v. 1610. [See DE- IL 2.] To 
banish from court —1676. 

fDeco-y, sb.' 1550. [Origin unkn.] An 
obsolete game of cards 1609. 

Decoy (dikoi), sb.* 1618. [perh. — Du. de 
kooi ‘the decoy’ (see Coy sb.), prob. infl. by 
prec.] 1. A pond or pool with arms covered 
with network or the like into which wild 
fowl, esp. ducks, are allured and there caught 
1625. Also fig. 2. A bird (or other animal) 
trained to lure others into a trap 1661. 3. 
Applied to a person: fa. A sharper —10631. 
b. — DECOY-DUCK 2. 4. Anything employed 
to allure, esp. into a trap; an enticement, 
bait, trap 1655. 

1, The d. has superseded all those ancient 
methods of taking water fowl STONEHOUSE. 
Comb. d.-man, decoyman, one who attends to a 
d. for wildfowl. 

Decoy (dikoi-), v. 1500. [f. DECOY sb.*, but 
recorded earlier in Se.) 1. To allure or entice 
(animals) into a snare or place of capture 
1671. 2. To entice or allure (persons) by the 
use of cunning and deceitful attractions into, 
away, out, from, to do. 

1. The Wild Elephants are by the tame females 
of the same kind as 'twere duckoy'd into a lodge 
with trap-doors 1671. 2. Two of whom the 
mariners decoyed on ship-board GoLpsM. Hence 
Decoy-er. 

Decoy-duck (dikoi-dp:k). 1625. [tr. Du. 
kooieend in same sense, whence also tcoy- 
duck (see Coy sb.)] 1. A duck trained to 
decoy others 1651. 2. fig. A person who 
entices another into danger or mischief. 

Decra:ssify, v. rare. 1855. [f. DE- Il. 1 
+ L. crassus, thick, gross + -FY.] To divest 
of what is gross or material. 

Decrease (dikris, di-kris), sb. ME. [- OFr, 
de(s)creis, f. stem of de(s)creistre; see next.) 
1. The process of growing less; diminution; 
diminished condition. +2. spec. The wane 
of the moon —1746. 

While man is growing, life is in d. Youna. 
Decrease (dīkrīs), v. ME. [- OFr. 
de(s)creiss-, pres. stem of de(s)creistre (mod. 
décroitre), - Rom. *discrescere, for L. decres- 
cere, f. de- DE- I. 6 + crescere grow.] 
1. intr. To grow less; to diminish, fall off, 
Shrink, abate. (Opp. to INCREASE v.) 2. (rans. 
To cause to grow less; to diminish 1470. 

1. Now ebbe, now flowe, nowe increase, nowe 
dyscrease SKELTON. He must increace, but I must 
d. John 3:30. Tyrants fears D. not Per. 1. ii. 85. 
2. Age decreaseth strength 1651. Decrea-singly 


adv. 

tDecreation (dikri,é''Jon). 1647, [See DE- 
I. 6.] The undoing of creation; annihilation 
—1078. So tDecrea-tor. 

Decree (dikri:), sb. ME. [- OFr. decré, var. 
of decret — L. decretum, subst. use of n. of 
decretus, pa. pple. of decernere DECERN.] 
1. An ordinance or edict set forth by the 
civil or other authority; an authoritative 
decision having the force of law. Also fig. 
2. Eccl. An edict or law of an ecclesiastical 
council, settling some disputed point of 
doctrine or discipline, ete.; in pl. = DE- 
CRETALS ME. 3. Theol. One of God's appoint- 
ments whereby events are foreordained 
1570. 4. Law. A judicial decision; spec. in 
Eng. Law, the judgement of a court of 
equity (before the Judicature Act of 1873-5), 
or of the Court of Admiralty, Probate, and 
Divorce 1622. 

1. The decrees of Venice Merch. V. 1v. i. 102, of 
the Starre-Chamber 1637. fig. Fate’s d. DRYDEN. 
3. Her Conscience tells her God’s D. Full option 
gave, and made her free KEN. 

Decree (dikri), v. ME. [f. DECREE sb.] 
1. trans. To command by decree; to order, 
appoint, or assign authoritatively, ordain. b. 
fig. To ordain by Divine appointment or by 
fate 1580. 2. Law. To tdecide (a cause), order, 
or determine judicially; to adjudge; absol. to 
give judgement 1530. 3. To pronounce by 
decree 1571. 4. To determine (to do some- 
thing) (arch.) 1526. 5. absol. or intr. To 
ordain 1591. 

1. The stately triumph we decreed MARLOWE. 
fig. What is decreed, must be: and be this so 
Twel. N. I. v. 330. 4. Here we decreed to rest and 
dine FIELDING. 5. As the destinies d. 4. Y. L. I. 
ii. 111. Hence Decree-able a. (rare). +Decree-- 
ment, a decreeing, a decree. Decre-er, one who 
decrees. 


DECRETION 


Decreet (dikrit) sb. Obs. or arch, ME 
E- (O)Fr. décret or L. decretum; see Dronm 
sb.) 1. Earlier form of DECREE. (Now Obs, 
in Eng., and arch. in Sc. Law.) 12. A decision 
determination (rare) —1470. á 

tDecreet (dikri-t), v. ME. [f. the 8b., or Fr, 
décréter, t. décret; see prec. Only Se, after 
XV.] 1. trans. To decree —1633. 2, intr, To 
pronounce a decision or judgement 1009. 

Decrement (de-krimént). 1610. l- L 
decrementum, f. decre-, stem of decrescers 
DECREASE v.; see -MENT.] 1. The process or 
fact of growing gradually less, or (with pl.) 
an instance of this; decrease, diminution, 
waste, loss. (Opp. to increment.) b. Crystall, 
‘A successive diminution of the layers of 
molecules, applied to the faces of the 
primitive form, by which the secondary 
forms are supposed to be produced’ (Web- 
ster) 1805. 2. The quantity lost by diminu- 
tion or waste; spec, in Math. a small quantity 
by which a variable diminishes 1666, 

1. Rocks, .suffer a continual D., and grow lower 
WOODWARD. [The moon's| d. in her 
ILLIM. D. of life: in the doctrine of 
annuities, ete.: The (annual) decrease of a given 
number of persons by death. 2. The decrements of 
heat in each second PLAYFAIR. 

Decrepit (dikre-pit) a. 1450. [- (partly 
through Fr. décrépit xvi) L. decrepitus, f. de- 
DE- I. 3 + crepitus, pa. pple. of erepare to 
rattle, ereak.] Worn out with old age, 
enfeebled with infirmities; old and feeble, 
Also fig. of things. 

To sustayne theyr parents decrepet age 1550, 
Decrepite superstitions 1046. var. fDecrepid 
feum: to adjs. in -id). Hence Decre-pit-ly adv., 

-ness. 

Decrepitate (dikre-pite't), v. 1646. [prob. = 
mod.L. *decrepitare (pa. ppl. stem *de- 
crepitat-), f. de- DE- II. 1 + L, crepitare to 
crackle. Cf. Fr. déerépiter (xvi) in same 
sense.] 1. trans. To calcine or roast (a salt 
or mineral) until it no longer crackles. 2. intr, 
Of salts and minerals: To crackle and dis- 
integrate when suddenly heated 1677. 
Hence Decrepita-tion (in both senses). 

Decrepitude (dikre-pitiud). 1003. [-(O)Fr. 
décrépitude, f. L. decrepitus (see prec.) after 
valetudo, etc.; see -TUDE; superseded fDE- 
CREPITY (XVI-XVI).] The state of being 
decrepit; a state of feebleness and decay, 


esp. that due to old age (lit. and fig.). var. 
Decre:pity. 
liIDecrescendo (dékrefe-ndo). [It. = de- 


creasing.) Mus. A direction: With gradual 
diminution of force; = DIMINUENDO. Also 
as sb. 

Decrescent (dikre-sént). 1610. [- descres- 
cent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. decrescere DE- 
CREASE v.; See -ENT.] 

A. adj. Decreasing, growing gradually less. 

Between the increscent and d. moon TENNYSON, 

B. sb. The moon in her decremont; in Her. 
represented with the horns towards the 
sinister side 1616. 

Decretal(dikritül) ME. [Earliest as 8b., 
= late and med.L. decretale (whence k^ 
(O)Fr. décrétale), subst. use of n. sing. 0 
late L. decretalis adj., whonce the Eng. adj. 
(med.L. epistola. decretalis, -æ -es); f. decret", 
pa. ppl. stem of L. decernere DECERN; 806 
"AL 

A. aj. 1, Pertaining to, of the nature of, oF 
containing, a decree or decrees 1489. 14% 
-1679. +3. Definitive (rare) -1697, 
non laws, or d. epistles of the oe 
BLACKSTONE. A. D. Order made in the High 

ol ct 1714 
TB E 1 ec. A papal decree or decretal 
epistle; a document issued by a Pope eel 
mining some point of doctrine or ecclesi i 
tical law ME. b. pl. The collection of An 
decrees, forming part of the canon law ME. 
2. transf. A decree, ordinance 1588. 

1. The false decretals of Isidore 1860... the 

Hence tDecretaliarch [Fr. déerétaliarehe) ts 
lord of decretals, the Pope. (À word of Rabe i 
iDecre-taline a. Decretalist, one versed in 
Decretals. Decre:tally adr. ina d. way. 

Decre-te. 1832. 1. Austin’s adaptatio 
L. decretum. 2. Obs. var. of DECREET. im 

fDecre-tion. 1635. [f. decret-, pa. ppl. 8 Ce 
of L. decrescere DECREASE v.; see “ION: 
ACCRETION.] Decrease —1659. 


n of 


pECRETIST 


Decretist (dikrītist). ME. 
deoretista, f. decreium DECREE sb. + 
ast, Ct. Fr. tdécrétiste.] A decretalist. 
Decretive (dikritiv), a. 1609. [f. decrel-, 

stem of L- decernere DECERN + 


ih 
we Paving the attribute of decreeing; 


decretory: —. 
tDecreto'rial, a. 
ius DEORETORY 
gory 3. -1040. 
tDecreto'rian, d. 
as] = DECRETORY 2, 8, 1716. 
Decretory (dikri-tori), a. Now rare or Obs. 
1577, [- b. decretorius, f. decret-, pa. ppl. 
stem of decernere determine; see DECERN, 


[- med.L. 
-ista 


1588. If. L. 
DECRE- 


rare. 
+ ALL] = 


1679. [f. as prec. + 


DEOREE sb.» -oRy*.] 1. Of the nature of, 
involving, oF relating to a decree 1631; t(of 
persons) positive, decided —1680. 12. 
Decisive 1737. 3. Old Med. and Astrol. 


Cumcst, 4, (Obs. or arch.) 1877. Hence 
Decre‘torily adv. positively, decisively. 

{Decrew’, v. Tare. [- OFr. decréu (mod. 
deru), pa. pple. of de(s)ereistre; Bee DE- 
CREASE v.] To decrease, wane. SPENSER. 

Decrial (dikroi-il. rare. 1711. [f. DECRY 
v + -ALL] The act of decrying; open dis- 
paragement. So Decrier, one who decries. 
Decrown (dikrau'n), v. ? Obs. 1009. [f. 
Da- II. 2 + CROWN sd. Cf. dethrone.) To de- 
prive of the crown, to discrown. 

Decry (dikroi), v. Pa. t. and pple. decried. 
1017. [f. DE- I. 4 + CRY v.» after Fr. décrier, 
in the senses of cry down.] 1. trans. To 
denounce, suppress, OF depreciate by 
proclamation, as CO’ ete.; = cry down 
(gee Cry v.) 1617. 2. ery out against; to 
genes openly; to attack the credit of 
1. The king may. .d., or ery down any coin of the 
kingdom, and make it no longer. current BLACK- 
STONE. 2. The goldsmiths do d. the new Act 
Perys, To d. usury 1872. Hence Decry’ sb. 
rare, the decrying (of mc 
Decrystallization (d titloizé! fon). 1860. 
(f. De- II. 1.) Deprivation of crystalline 
structure, 
{Decuba‘tion. 
down; see -ATION.| 
EVELYN, 
(Decubitus (dükia-bitos). 1866. [mod.L., f. 
L. decumbere lie down, after accubitus, ete. 
So in Fr. (xvr).] Med. The manner or 
posture of lying in bed, as the dorsal d. 
Hence Decu-bital a. pertaining to or result- 
ing from d. 

Decuman (dekiumün) a. 1659. [- D. 
decumanus, var. ot decimanus of or belonging 
p the tenth part, or the tenth cohort, f. 
i imus: also, by metonymy, large.) 1. Very 
large, immense: usu. of waves. 2. Rom. 
ania, Belonging to the tenth cohort, as the 
QUON (porta decumdna) 1852. 
aft That decumane Wave that took us fore and 
SUAE a (See Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
Vit. xvii, 2, on the vulgar error connected with the 
nN ve.) var. {Decumanal a, (in sense 1) (rare). 
a ummet (dtkp-mbénsi). 1646. [f. DE- 
diti ENT; see -ENCY.] 1. Decumbent con- 

on or posture. 2. = DECUMBITURE 2. 1651. 


1. The ancient ma er meer 
TRIS ancient manner of d. SIR T. BROWNE. S0 


qircumbent (diko-mbént), a. (sb.) 1641. 
dis Pup pres. ppl. stem of L. decumbere 
Seo. ae f. de- De- I. 1 + cumbere lie. 
ilin i 1. Lying down (now rare); flying 
pA the -1732. 2. a. Bot. Lying or trailing 
Fond ground, but with the extremity 
Oth pd as stems, etc. 1791. b. Nat. Hist. 
1898. A or bristles: Lying flat on the surface 
i NE sb. One lying in bed —1699. 

Dec - portraiture of a woman ASHMOLE. 

s UR ae (diky-mbitita). ? Obs. 1647. 
Tye d . decumbere (see prt + -URE.] 1. 
2. The abbas spec. as an invalid in bed 1670. 
illness: b, or time of taking to one’s bed in an 
ie be Astrol. A figure erected for the 
dois which this happens, affording prog- 
S ‘ics of recovery or death. 

Bee oa D SML [- late D. 
adj.) ue Balo decuplum sb. Ct. Fr. décuple 
tines lj. Tenfold 1613. sb, A number ten 
Dee mother; a tenfold amount ME. 
fee (de-kiup’), v. 1674, [- late L. 

are, f. decuplus; see prec.) trans. To 


rare. |f. L. decubare lie 
‘Phe action of lying down. 
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increase or multiply tenfold. var. De-cu- 
plate. 

Decurion (dikiü*rión. ME. [- L. decurio, 
-ön-, f. decem ten, after centurio CENTURION. 
Cf. Decury.] 1. Rom. Antiq. An officer in 
command of a decuria or company of ten 
horse. Also gen. A captain of ten. 2. Rom. 
Hist. A member of the senate of a colony or 
municipal town ME. 3. A member of the 
Great Council in modern Italian. cities and 
towns 1600. Hence Decu-rionate, Decu:- 
rionship, the office of a d. 

Decurrence (dikoréns) 1059. [f. next; 
see -ENCE.] Tl. The state or act of running 
down; lapse —1677. 2. Bot. The condition of 
being DECURRENT, q.V. 1835. So Decur- 
rency. 

Decurrent (diknrént, a. ME. [- decur- 
rent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. decurrere run 
down, f. de- DE- I. 1 + currere run; see 
-gNT.] fl. Running down —1450. 2. Bot. Of 
leaves, etc.: Extending down the stem below 
the point of insertion 1753. Hence Decu:r- 
rently adv. 

fDecursion (dikpafon) 1630. [- L. 
decursio, f. decurs-, pa. ppl. stem of decurrere; 
see prec., -I0N.] 1. Downward course, lapse 
“1680. 2. Antig. A military evolution, 
performed under arms —1702. 

Decu-rsive, a. 1828. [7 mod.L. decursivus, 
f. as prec; see -IVE.] = DECURRENT. Hence 
Decu-rsively adv. 

tDecu'rt, v. 1550. [- L. decurtare to 
curtail, f. de- DE- I. 2 + curlare to shorten.] 
To cut down, shorten, curtail 1648. 

+Decurrtate, v. 1599. (7 decurtat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. decurtare; sce prec., -ATEM] = 
prec. —1676. So +Decurta‘tion, shortening, 
abridging, cutting down. 


Hence Decurva‘tion, Decu-rvature, the 
action of decurving; the condition of being 
bent downwards. 

Decury (de-kiüri). 1533. [- L. decuria, f. 
decem, after centuria CeNTURY.] Rom. Hist., 
etc. A division, company, or body of ten. 

5000 of these citizens were arranged in ten 
pannels or decuries of 500 each GROTE. 

Decus (di-kis). slang. 1688. [From the L. 
motto decus el tulamen on the rim.] A crown- 
piece. 

Decuss (dikns) v. rare. 182. [= L. 
decussare DECUSSATE v-] = DECUSSATE V. 

Decussate (dikr:sét), a. 1825, [- decussat-; 
see next, -ATE*.] 1. Having the form of an X. 
2. Bol. Of leaves, etc.: Arranged in successive 
pairs, which cross each other at right angles 
1846. Hence Decu'ssately adv. 

Decussate (de'k)se!t, dikp:se't), v. 1658. 
[= decussal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. decussare 
divide cross-wise, f. decussis the number 10, 
10-as piece, intersection of lines cross-wise 
(X), f. decem ten + As sb.; see -ATE*.] To 
cross, intersect, 80 as to form a figure like an 
X. Also intr. 

‘The inner [fibres] always d. or cross the outer 
1737. Hence 4Decu'ssative a. crossing (rare). 
1Decu:ssatively adv. 

Decussated (see prec.), ppl. a. 1058. If. 

.] Formed with crossing lines 
crossed, intersected; having 
decussations. b. Rhet. ‘Consisting of two pairs 
of clauses or words, in which the terms 
chiastic 


correspond, but in reverse order; 
1828. 
Decussation (dekpsefon). 1656. [= L. 


decussatio, f. decussal-; see DECUSSATE V., 
“JoN.] Crossing (of lines, rays, fibres, etc.) 
so as to form a figure like an X. b. Rel. An 
arrangement of clauses, etc. in which corre- 
sponding terms occur in reverse order 1841. 
Single and masterly strokes, without decussa- 
tions EVELYN. 

+Decu'ssion. rare. [- late L. decussio, f. 
decuss-, pa. ppl. stem of L. decutere shake 
down, etc., f. de- DE- I. 1 + quatere shake; 
see -I0N.] A shaking down or off. EVELYN. 
Decyl (de:sil). 1868. [f. Gr. öéa ten + 
-yL.] Chem. The univalent hydrocarbon 
radical CHa; also called Decatyl. Also 
attrib. Hence Decylic a. of or pertaining 
to d., as in decylic alcohol, ete. So De-cine, 


DEDUCE 


the liquid hydrocarbon C;,His, the ethine or 
acetylene member of the d. series. 

Dedal, Dedalian, etc.; see D&DAL, etc. 

|IDedans (dedan-). 1706. (Fr. dédans inside, 
spec. gallery of a tennis court.] Tennis. The 
open gallery at the end of the service-side of 
a tennis-court. 

Dedd(e, dede, obs. ft. 
DEED. 

Dedecorate (didekore't), v. 1009. un 
sense 1, - dedecorat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
dedecorare to dishonour, f. dedecus, -cor- 

i ;sce -ATE?, In sense 2, f. Dz-IL1 + 


DEAD, DEATH, 


DECORATE v.] t1. To dishonour -1023. 2. To 
disfigure 1804. 
Dedentition (didentifon) 1646. [f. DE- 


IL 1.] Phys. The shedding of the teeth. 
De-dicate, pa. pple. and ppl. a. ME. [- D. 
dedicatus, pa. pple. of L. dedicare proclaim, 
devote, consecrate, f. de- DE- I. 2 + dic-, 
weak var. of dic- say; See -ATE*.] Dedicated. 
Every true Christian. .is a person d, to joy and 


peace MILT. 

‘Dedicate (de-dike't), v, 1530. [= dedicat- 
pa, ppl. stem of L. dedicare, after prec. or 
DEDICATION; see -ATE*.] l. trans. To devote 
(to the Deity or to sacred uses) with solemn 
rites; to surrender, set apart, and consecrate, 
(The leading sense.) Also fig. 2. transf. TO 
give up earnestly, or wholly, to a person or 
purpose; to appropriate; to devote 1553. 
3. To inscribe or address (a book, etc.) fo à 
patron or friend 1542. 4. Law. 'To devote to 
the use of the publie (a. highway, ete.) 1843. 

1. To whom he buylded and dedicate a chapell 
and an altare EDEN. 2. To her my thoughts I 
daily d. SPENSER, Hence De:dicatees one to 
whom anything is dedicated. De'dicative a. 
having the attribute of dedicating. De-dicator, 
one who dedicates; esp. one who inscribes a book 
to a friend or patron. 

Dedication (dedike'.fon). ME. [- (OFr. 
dédicalion or L. dedicatio, f. as prec.; Bee 
-N.) 1. The action of setting apart and 
devoting to the Deity or to a sacred purpose 
with solemn rites; the fact of being so dedi- 
cated. b. The day or feast of dedication (of 
a church) ME. 2. fig. A devoting (of oneself, 
one's time, etc.) to a purpose 1001. 3. The 
dedicating of a book, ete.; the form of 
words in which this is done 1598. 4. Law. 
The action of dedicating (a highway, ete.) 
to the public use 1809. 

1. The founder prepared to. celebrate the d. of 
his city GIBBON. 2, A wild d. of your selues To 
vnpath'd Waters Wint. T. 1v. iv. 577. 

Dedicatory (de-dike'tori, -kétori) 1565. 
(f. late L. dedicator, f. as prec.; see -OR 2, 
sory, Cf. Fr. dédicatoire (xv).] 

A. adj. Relating to, or of the nature of, 
dedication; serving to dedicate. 

The epistle Dedicatorie Bible. var. De:dicato'- 
rial. Hence De:dicatorily adv. 

1B. sb. A dedicatory inscription or address 
-1074. 

1Dedigna-tion. ME. [- OFr. dedignation — 
L. dedignatio, f. dedignat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
dedignari to DISDAIN; see -toN.] 1, Disdain 
-1716. 2. Indignation; pass., state of being 
under a person's displeasure 1538. 

jiDedimus (de-dims). 1489. [From the 
words of the writ, dedimus potestatem, Li. 
*we have given the power'.] Law. A writ 
empowering one who is not a judge to do 
some act in place of a judge. 

Dedition (didi-fon). 1 Obs. 1528. [- OFT. 
dedicion or L. deditio surrender, f. dedil-, pa. 
ppl. stem of dedere give up, f. de- DE- I. 8 
+ dare give; see -ION.] Giving up, yield- 
ing, surrender. 

+De-dolent, a. 1033. [—dedolent-, pres. ppl. 
stem of L. dedolére, f. de- DE- II. 1 + dolére 
grieve; see -ExT.] That feels sorrow no 
more; insensible, callous —1698. Hence 
+De-dolence. 

Deduce (didid:s), v. 1528. [7 L. deducere, f. 
de- DE- I. 2 + ducere to lead.] 1. To bring, 
convey; spec. (after L.) to lead forth (a 
colony) (arch.). Also fig. 2. To derive from. 
(trans. and intr.). (Now rare.) 1565. 3. trans. 
To trace the course of, +Formerly, also, To 
conduct (a process), deal with (a matter). 
1528. 4, To show or hold (a thing) to be 
derived from 1536. 5. To draw a8 a con- 
clusion from something known Or assumed ; 


DEDUCT 


to derive by reasoning; to infer. (The chief 
current sense.) 1529. t6. To deduct —1662. 

17. To reduce (to another form) —1749. 

1. Advising him he should hither d. a colony 
SELDEN. 2. A ceremony deduced from the 
Romans Sir T. HERBERT. 4. He cannot d. his 
descent wholly by heirs male BLACKSTONE. 5. 
The knowledge of Causes is deduced from their 
effects 1696, Hence }Dedu-cement, a deduction, 
inference. Dedu-cible a. that may be deduced: 
sb. a deducible inference. Deducibility. De- 
du:cibleness. 

iDeduct, ppl. a. ME. [- L. deductus, pa. 
pple. of deducere DEDUCE.] Deducted —1532. 

Deduct (didp:kt), v. 1524. [— deduct-, pa. 
ppl. stem of deducere DEDUCE, prob. after 
prec.] 1. trans. To take away or subtract 
from a sum or amount. (The current sense.) 
12. = DEDUCE 1-5. 1600. +3. To reduce. 
MASSINGER. 

1. When we have deducted all that is absorbed 
in sleep JOHNSON. 2. A people deducted oute of 
the citie of Philippos COVERDALE. Which by 
Logicall consequence is not Necessarily deducted 
eu s the Premisses 1609, Hence Dedu-ctible a. 

rare). 

Deduction (dídp-kfon). 1483. [- (O)Fr. 
déduction or L. deductio, f. as prec.; see -10N.] 
1. The action of deducting or taking away; 
subtraction; that which is deducted. 2. A 
leading forth or away (spec. of a colony). 
TObs. 1615. +3. The action or result of 
tracing out; a detailed account —1826. 14. 
Derivation 1755. 5. The process of deducing 
from something known or.assumed; spec. in 
Logic, inference by reasoning from generals 
to particulars 1594; transf. that which is 
deduced 1532. 

1. The interest given to them was exclusive of, 
and with a d. of, that sum 1827. 3. A clear d. 
Of the affairs of Europe from the treaty of 
Munster to this time CHESTERF. 4. The d. of one 
word from another JOHNSON. 5. D. the process of 
deriving facts from laws, and effects from their 
causes ABP. THOMSON. 

Deductive (didv-ktiy), a. 1646. [- med.L. 
deduclivus, -ive, (in sense 1); see DEDUOT v., 
~IVE.] 1. Of or pertaining to deduction; 
spec. in Logic, reasoning from generals to 
particulars (opp. to inductive); (of persons) 
reasoning deductively 1665. 12. Derivative. 
SIR T. BROWNE. 

1. All knowledge of causes is d. GLANVILL. 
Women naturally prefer the d. method to the 
inductive BUCKLE, Dedu-ctively adv. var. 
Dedu'ctory a. (rare). 

tDeduit, sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. déduit enter- 
tainment, — pa. pple. of déduire :— L. deducere 
DEDUCE.] Diversion, pleasure —1483. 
Deduplication (didizpliké-fon) 1835. [- 
Fr. déduplication, latinized deriv. of dé- 
doubler separate what is double, divide into 
two halves, f. dé- DE- I. 6 + doubler double.] 
Bol. Congenital division of one organ into 
two (or more); = CHORISIS. 

Dee (di), sb. 1794. Name of the letter D; 
applied to a D-shaped ring or loop used for 
connecting parts of harness, etc. 

Dee (di), v. 1845. Pronunc. of d—, for 
damn; whence deed (also deedeed) = d—a, 
damned. 

Deed (did), sb. [OE. déd, WS. d&d = 
OFris. déd(e), OS. dad (Du. daad), OHG. tat 
(G. fat), ON. dad, Goth. -deps :- Gmc. 
*d&diz :- dhélis, f. YE. *dh dho- Do v.] 1. 
That which is done, acted, or performed by 
an intelligent agent; an act; a feat OE. 2. 
Action generally. (Often opp. to word.) OE. 
13. Thing to be done; task or duty —1580. 
4. Law. An instrument in writing (or other 
legible representation of words on parch- 
ment or paper) purporting to effect some 
legal disposition, and sealed and delivered 
by the disposing party or parties ME. 

1. They that haue done this Deede, are honour- 
able SHAKs. Their deeds did not agree with their 
words 1875. Deedes of Armes 1568. {Deeds of 
the Apostles: the Acts of the Apostles. 2. In som 
cas the good wylle of a man is accepted for the 
dede 1500, 

Phr. In d.: in practice. In d., in very d.: in fact, 
in reality, in truth: hence INDEED. 

Deed (did) v. U.S. 1816. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To convey or transfer by deed. Also 
tig. 

Deed, adv. 1547. Aphet. f. i'deed, INDEED; 
now chiefly Sc. 

tDee:dbote. 


[OE. ded deed + bot Boor 
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Amends-deed, repentance 


8b.) penance, 

-ME. 

Deedful (drdfül, a. 1834. [f. DEED sb. + 
-FUL.] Full of deeds, active, effective, as a d. 
life. 

Dee-dless, a. 1598. [f. DEED sb. + -LESS.] 
Without action or deeds; (of persons) 
performing no deeds, inactive. Tr. d Cr. 1v. 
v. 98. 

Deed poll, deed-poll. 1588. [See POLL 
a.) Law. A deed made and executed by one 
party only; so called because the paper or 
parchment is *polled' or eut even, not 
indented. 

Deedy (di-di), a. dial. 1615. [f. DEED sb. + 
-Y*.] 1. Full of deeds; active. 12. Real 
(rare) 1788. Hence Dee-dily adv. 

Deem (dim) v. [OE. déman = OFris. 
déma, OS. dómian (Du. doemen), OHG. 
tuomen, ON. dæma, Goth. domjan, t. *ddmaz 
Doom.) fl. intr. To pronounce judgement 
—1579. 2. trans. t'To judge —1609; to ad- 
minister (law) (arch.) ME. +3. To sentence 
—1602. Also fig. 14. To decree; to decide; 
to award —1605. 15. To judge of, estimate 
—1569; intr. to judge of —1586. 6. To form 
the opinion, be of opinion; to conclude, con- 
sider, hold. (The ordinary current sense.) 
OE. 7. intr. To judge or think (in a specified 
way) of ME. 18. To hope —1819. 19. trans. 
To think of as existent; to surmise —1599; 
intr. to think of 1814. +10. To pronounce;-to 
tell, say, declare. [Only poetic, prob. 
derived from sense 4.] —1547. 

2. That. the 24 Keys may be called. .to d. the 
law truly 1718. 6. Wee may boldly deeme there 
is neither, where both are not HOOKER. 7. Let 
vs see how the Greekes. ‚deemed of it [Poetry] 
SIDNEY. Hence fDeem sb. judgement, opinion, 
surmise. Dee-mer, one who deems. 

Deemster (di-mstoij. 1611, (f. prec. + 
-STER. Cf. DEMPSTER.] 1. A judge. (Obs. or 
arch.) 1748. 2. The title of each of the two 
judges of the Isle of Man 1611. 

Deep (dip) a. (OF. déop = OFris. diap, 
OS. diop, diap (Du. diep), OHG. tiuf (G. tief), 
ON. djüpr, Goth. diups :- Gme. *deupaz, f. 
*deup- *dup- (see DIP r.).] 

I. Literal senses. 1. Having great extension 
downward OE.; extending farinward from the 
outer surface or backward from the front OE. 
2. Having a (specified) dimension downward. 
OE.; having a (specified) dimension inward 
from the surface, outer part, or front 1646. 3. 
Placed far (or a specifled distance) down; of a 
ship, low in the water. b. Far back. OE. 4. 
Extending to or coming from a depth 1483. 
15. Covered with a depth of mud, etc. —1828. 

1, The greate deep valleis 1559. Phr. To go (in) 
off the deep end, etc.: to let oneself go. 2. A ditch. . 
eight feet d. 1832. The pleasure is but skin deepe 
1646. The Thebans.. stood five-and-twenty d. 
THIRLWALL. 3. The frozen Earth. .seven Cubits 
d. in Snow DRYDEN. The d. veins. .of the body 
1842. 4. A d. sigh ADDISON, plunge COWPER. 
5. We..incountred with such d. sandy ground 
Lirucow. [We now say 'd. in sand, mud, etc.']. 

II. Fig. senses. 1. Hard to fathom; not 
superficial; profound OE. 2. Solemn; grave; 
serious OE. 3. Deep-rooted; that affects one 
profoundly ME. 4. In which the mind is 
profoundly absorbed 1586. 5. Expensive; 
heavy 1577, 6. Intense, profound; of actions, 
powerfully affecting, strong 1547. 7. Of 
colour, etc.: Intense; highly chromatic. 
(Opp. to faint or thin.) 1555. 8. Of sound, ete.: 
Low in pitch, grave; full-toned, resonant 
1591. 9. Penetrating, profound ME. 10. 
Profound in craft; in mod. slang. artful, sly 
1513. 11. Of an agent: Who does (what is 
expressed) deeply 1526. 12. Much immersed 
in 1507. 

1. Thy thoughts are very d. Ps. 92:5. 2. In d. 
disgrace 1894. 3. A d. Sorrow STEELE, fear 
SOUTHEY. 4. In d. study LANE. 5. D. taxes 
F'ULLER, gaming SWIFT. 6. The d. influence of an 
anesthetic 1889. D. silence WORDSW., night 
HAWTHORNE. 7. All manner of Blues, from the 
faintest to the deepest 1665. The deepest mourn- 
ing GoLDsM. 8. And let the bass of heaven's d, 
organ blow MILT. 9. A deepe clerke, and one that 
read much HOLINSHED. 10. Deepe, hollow, 
treacherous, and full of guile SHAKS. 11. Two 
deepe enemies, Foes to my rest SHAKS. 12. 
Deepe. .in debt 1587. 

Deep (dip) sb. [OF. déop, neut. of déop 
adj.; see prec.] tl. Depth (rare) —1635. 


DEEPSOME 


2. That which is deep; the deep part 
» ete. (opp. to shallow): deep water ome 
deep place; an abyss ME. Also fig. 3, The 
remote central part (rare) ME. 14. The 
middle (of night, etc.) when the silence, or 
darkness, is most intense 1682. 5, Maul. 4 
term for the fathoms intermediate to those 
marked on the 20-fathom Sounding-line 
1769. 
2. The Frenchmen. .passed by an 
deepe of the Sea 1568. And in disasters 
lower d. Still..opens wide Mir. 4, Merry jy. 
Pi fhs d a. The d the mai : 
- The d.: a. The deep sea, the ma 

rhet.). b. The abyss or depth of space. Euer 
(= the deep field), the part, of the field near the 
boundary, esp. behind the bowler; also, a fields. 
man or his position there. 

Deep (dip), adv. (OE. diope, déope.] 1, lit, 
Deeply; far down, in, on, ete, 2, fig. Pro- 
TDURdly, intensely, earnestiy, heavily, ete. 

E. 

1. Waters do ebbe as deepe as they flow 1601, 
2. That Fooles should be so deepe contemplatius 


A. Y. L. 1. vii. 31. 
Comb. Freq. comb. with pres. and pa, pples,, 
as dit cut, -drawn, -felt, -set, etc, Also 


formerly, and still sometimes, used with js., as 
d.-sore, -green, etc. ; d.-dyed, fig. ‘steeped in guilt. 

Deep (dip) v. rare. (OK. diepan, djpan 
trans. = OFris. diüpa (Du. diepen), MHG. 
tiefen, liufen, Goth. gadiupjan; f. déop DEEP 
a. Cf. next.] tl. To deepen (trans. and intr.) 
-1016. 12. To plunge deeply (lit. and fig.) 
—1578. 

Deepen (di-p’n), v. 1605. [f. DEEP. + 
-EN*, superseding prec.] To make or become 
deep or deeper (in various senses). 

"To d. trenches Stow, colours 1612, convictions 
RUSKIN. The shades d. GOLDSM. The combat 
deepens CAMPBELL. The evening had deepened 
into, .starlight GEO. ELIOT. Hence Dee:pener, 

Deep-fetched, t-fet (di-p,fe:tft, -fe:t), ppl. 
a. 1502. [DEEP adv.] Fetched from deep in 
the bosom, etc., as deepe-fel groanes (SHAKS.). 

Deep-laid (di-p,lé:d), ppl. a. 1768, [DREP 
adv.) Deeply laid; planned with profound 
cunning, as a deep-laid scheme (TUCKER), 

Deeply (di-pli), adv. [OE. dioplice adv., f. 
déoplié adj.; see DEEP a., -Lv*.] 1. To a great 
depth; far downwards, inwards, etc. ME. 
2. fig. Profoundly, thoroughly OE.; with 
profound craft 1596. +3. Solemnly ~1671, 4. 
Gravely ME. 5. With deep feeling, ete.; in- 
tensely ME. 6, Profoundly; with deep 
colour; with a deep voice 1632. 
. ink in deep affliction, d. down PARN 
D. he drank Scorr. 2. Consi not so d. M 
30. D. you dissemble FLETCHER. 3. 
? Hamil. Wr. ii. 284. 4. To commit 
oneself d. FROUDE. 5. They curst him d, 1634. 
6. Some d. Red 1695. A pack of hounds. baying 


Comb. Deeply qualifying a pple. is now usually 
UA e the pple. i ceed attrib., preceding 
its sb., as ‘a deeply-serrated leaf’. 

Dee-pmost, a. (superl.) rare, 1810. |f. 
DEEP a. + -MOsT.] Deepest. 

Deep-mouthed (di-p,maudd, -maupt), a. 
1595. |f. deep mouth + -ED*.] Having a deep 
or sonorous voice: esp. of dogs. 7 

Deepness (di-pnés). Now rare; displ. by 
DEPTH. [OE. diopnes, déopnes; see DEEP a., 
-NEss.] 1. The quality of being DEEP (in 
various senses); depth, profundity. 12. coner. 
A deep place, an abyss; a deep part of the 
sea, ete, —1502. k- 

1. The d. of his obeisance Scorr, of the way 
1603, of the Sea 1665, thought 1720, Satan A 

Deep-read (di:p,re:d), ppl. a. 1639. pan 
adv.| Deeply read; skilled by profound 
reading. 

Sir Robert, deep-read in old wines T di 

Deep-rooted (di-p,ru:ted), a. 1669. Mt 
adv.) Deeply implanted; chiefly fig. of fee 
ings, ete. z P 

Deep sea, deep-sea. 1626. The arepa 
part of the sea at a distance from the shor d 
Used attrib.: Of or belonging to the doen Pe 

Deep-sea lead, line, a lead and line Used ie 
soundings in deep water. Deep-sea Sal eres, 
fisheries prosecuted at a distance from lan P us 

Deep-seated (di-p,si:téd), a. 1741. Tis 
adv.] Having its seat far beneath the surface 
as a deep-seated abscess. 4 1615. 

Deepsome (di-psim), a. poetic. rare. bu 
If. DEEP a. or sb. + -sOME*.] Having 
ness or depths; more or less deep. 


pl. deer. [OE. déor = OFris. 
dir, OS. dior (Du. dier» OHG. tior (G. tier), 
ON. dýr, Goth. *dius (in dat. pl. diuzam) :— 
* :- IE. *dheusóm, orig. 
*preathing creature'.] fl. A beast; usually 
a quadruped —1481. 2. The general name ofa 
ruminant quadrupeds, 

possession of deciduous 
and by the 


and species being distinguished as reindeer, 
moose-deer, red deer, and fallow deer OE. Also 


attrib. : 
1. Se camal pect micla dear OE. 2. He chaced 


at the reed dere MALORY. 
d.: 0 ed in sense 1, but now 


"Mice, and Rats, and such 


DEER-HOUND; -fence, à high 
or cannot leap over; -forest, a 
tract of unenclosed wild land 
reserved for deer; -neck, a thin neck (of a horse), 
like a deer's; deer's eye BUCK-EYE (the tree); 
d.-tiger, the puma or igar; -tongue, deer's 
tongue, a N. Amer. Cichoraceous plant, Liatris 


adoratissima. 

Deerberry (di? beri). 1862. A name given 
to the berry of Gualtheria procumbens (N.O. 
Ericacee); also to Vaccinium stamineum 
(Squaw Huckleberry); also to the plants. 

Deer-coloured, 1011. Tawny red. 

Deer-hair, deer's hair. 1494. 1. The 
hair of deer. 2. A small moorland species of 
club-rush, Scirpus cespitosus 1772. 

Dee-r-hound. 1818. A dog used for hunt- 
ing red-deer; esp. a large variety of the rough 
greyhound, standing 28 inches or more. 
Deerr-lick. 1876. A small spring or spot 
of damp ground, impregnated with salt, 
alum, or the like, where deer come to lick. 
Deer-mouse. 1884. The popular name of 
certain American mice; esp. the white-footed 
meuse (Hesperomys leucopus). 

Deerskin. ME. The skin of a deer, esp. 
as used for clothing. Also attrib. 
Deer-sta:lker. 1875. [See STALK v.) 1. 
One who stalks deer. 2. A low-crowned close- 
fitting hat worn by deer-stalkers 1881. 
Dee'r-stea:ler. 1040. A poacher who kills 
and steals deer. 

+Deress, deesse. 1549. 
var, infi. by L. dea, ot OFr. dieuesse, 
god + -esse -Ess'.] A goddess —1698. 

Dees(se, obs. ff. Dais, DICE. 
De-e'thicize, v. 1887. [DE- Il. 1.] To de- 
prive of its ethical character; to separate 
from ethics, 

Deface (difé's), v. ME. [- Fr. tdéfacer, 
earlier deffacer, for OFr. desfacier, f. des- 
um I. 6 + face FACE sb.] 1. trans, To mar 
he face or appearance of; to spoil the form 
or beauty of; to disügure. Also fig. 12. To 
destroy, lay waste —1632. 3. To efface ME. 
Also fi. t4. To defame -1041. 15. To cast 
es Uu us —1796. 

» Ancient statues . “defaced by modern additions 
X A W. MONTAGU. 2. Now cleane defaste the 
goodly buildings fayre 1575. 3. Characters that 
[d er be defaced BENTLEY. fig. By false 

tee a good sense defaced POPE. 
the ue ee sb. defacement. Defa:cement, 
hers ais lefacing; the state of being defaced; 
De | igurement. Defa-cer. 

De facto; see DE 1 b. 

; te -cation; see DEFEOATE, etc. 

Ro duri v. ME. [- (O)Fr. défaillir = 
TON efallire; see DE- I. 3, Fat v.) 1. intr. 
To AIL (in various senses) —1556. 2. trans. 
alicen f to fail: to defeat 1608. So tDefai-l- 
i aillance, tDefai-lancy, 1Defai-l- 

Du tDefai-lure, failure. 

yq obs, f. DEFEASANCE. 
ü e Tete ppl. a. 1531. [- med.L. 
Curtalled" pa. pple. of defalcare; see next.) 
eate (Atfee-Ikeit), v. 1540. [- defalcat-, 
S rye stem of med.L. defalcare, t. de- DE- I. 
dfc falz, falc- sickle, scythe. Ct. (O)Fr. 
Ton ao See -aTE*.) tl. trans. To cut or 
dain orto from a whole); to retrench, 
sant AIT. 2; TO outil reduce -1817. 
appropri iate commit defalcations; to mis- 

1. To d. e property in one's charge 1864. 

É . a substantiall part 1624. 3. Head clerks 


ave defaleated 
guilty of defalo MESA Hence De-falcator, one 


Defalcation (difeelké'-fon). 1476. [- med.L. 


[- (O)Fr. déesse, 
f. dieu 
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defalcatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. ¢Diminu- 
tion by taking away a part —1712; spec. 
reduction of a claim by the amount of a set- 
off 1622. 2. The action of cutting or lopping 
off; deduction (arch. 1624; a deduction 
1021. 3. Diminution suffered; falling oit 
(arch. 1049. 4. Defection; shortcoming, 
failure 1750. 5. A fraudulent deficiency in 
money matters; also concr. (in pl) the 
amount misappropriated 1846. 
Defalk (difo-lk), v. ? Obs. 1475. [- (O)Fr. 
défalquer or med.L. defalcare; see DEFALCATE 
v.] fl. trans. To reduce by deductions 1747. 
2. To lop off; to abate. Obs. exc. locally in 
U.S. legal use. 1524. 13. To allow (any one) 
a deduction; to mulct of (anything due) 


—1565. 
Defamation (difüme"[on, def-. ME. 
[- (O)Fr. diffamation — late L. diffamatio, 


— diffamat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. diffamare; see 
11. The bringing of ill fame 
i 2. The action 


an act of defaming ME. 

2. Diffamation, or D...is the uttering of re- 
proachful Speeches, 
of any one, with an Intent of raising an ill Fame 
of the Party thus reproached; and this extends to 
Writing. -and to Deeds AYLIFFE. 

Defamatory (dife-matori), a. 1592. I- 
med.L. diffamatorius, f. as prec.; Bee -ORY*. 
Ct. (O)Fr. diffamatoire.) 1. Of the nature of, 
or characterized by, defamation; having the 
property of defaming. Addicted to 
defamation 1769. 

1. D. writings CLARENDON. 2. D. writers ‘JUNIUS’. 

Defame (difé'-m), v. (ME. diffame, defame 
- OFr. diffamer, also desf-, def(f)- — Le 
diffamare spread about as an evil report, 
f. dis- Dir-, DE- I. 6 + fama FAME sb.'.] 
1. (rans. To bring ill fame upon, to dis- 
honour or in fact; to render in- 
famous. 2. To attack the good name of; to 
dishonour by report ME. 13. To raise an 
imputation of (some offence) against (any 
Const. also with with, by, or clause. 
—1820. t4. To spread abroad. ME. only. 

1. Ioseph, loth to d. her "TINDALE Matt. 1:19. 2. 
I am now in certayne she is vntruly defamed 
MALORY. 3. Rebecca. „is, by many. “suspicious 
circumstances, defamed of sorcery SCOTT. 

So tDefa-me sb. ill fame; infamy; defamation. 


Defamer. 
ME. [f. tdefame sb. (— OFr. 


tDefamous, a. 
def(f)ame dishonour) + -ous.] Infamous. 
So tDefamy = 


b. Defamatory. -1587. 
DEFAMATION 1, 2. 

+Defa'tigable, a. 1656. [Emphatic exten- 
sion (see DE- I. 3), of earlier FATIGABLE.] Apt 
to be wearied; capable of being wearied 
—1662. 

+Defa-tigate, v. 1552. [- defatigat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. defaligare, f. de- DE- I.3 + 
fatigare; see FATIGATE Vo Faticve v.] To 
weary out —1666. 

+Defatiga-tion. 1508. [= L. defatigatio, f. 
as prec.; see -I0N. Cf. contemporary FATIGA- 
TION.) The action of wearying out or con- 
dition of being wearied out —1654. 

Default (difg-lt), sb. (ME. defaut(e) — (i) 
OFr. defauie, f. defaillir (see DEFAIL), on the 
model of faute FAULT, faillir FAIL; (ii) (O)Fr. 
défaut, back-formation from défaute.] 1. = 
FAULTsb.l. Obs. or arch. 2. An imperfection, 
defect, blemish. Obs. or arch. MB. 3. 
Failure to act; neglect; spec. in Law, failure 
to perform some legal requirement or 
obligation; esp- to attend court on. the proper 
day ME. 14. Culpable neglect of some duty 
or obligation —1742. Also tiransf. of things. 
failure in duty; & fault, 
1822. 6. Failure; esp. to 


had against him by d. CROKER. 4. Phr. To be ind.: 
to fail in one's duty. 6. Convicted of fraud or d. 
Jevons. Hence Defau-Itive a. faulty, remiss. 

[f. prec.; partly 
suggested bY 3rd. pres. indic. 
of defaillir DEFAIL.] 1. intr. To be wanting; 
to fail. Obs. or arch. 12. To failin strength, 
faint; to suffer failure -1617. 3. To make 


DEFAULT (sense 3) 1596. 4. i 
default; in Law, to declare (a party) in 


DEFECATE 


default and enter judgement against him 
ME. 15. To omit —1656. 6. To fail to pay 
And 

A can your. .king D., ye lords, e: s 
selves do dul GREENE. 3. ithe DUAE 
Weekly Schools..are grievously defaulting 1845. 
Last year. .44 companies. . defaulted 1886. 
Defaulter (difoltoi) 1606. [f. DEFAULT v. 
 -ERi] One who is guilty of default; esp. 
one who fails to perform some duty or 
obligation legally required of him. b. Mil. 
A soldier guilty of a military offence. Also 
attrib. 1823. c. One who fails properly to 
account for money or property entrusted to 
his care 1823. d. One who becomes bankrupt 
1858. So Defau-ltress (rare), a female d. 
Defeasance (difizáns. ME. [- OFr. 
defesance, f. defesant, pres. pple. of de(s)faire 
(mod. défaire) undo, f. des- dé- DE- I. 6 + 
faire make; see -ANCE.] 1. Undoing; ruin, 
defeat, overthrow. (Now coloured by 2.) 
1590. 2. Law. The rendering null and void 
(of an act, condition, right, etc.) 1592. 3, Law. 
‘A condition upon the performance of which a 
deed is defeated or made void; a collateral 
deed or writing expressing such condition 


ME. 

1. Where that champion stout After his foes 
defesaunce did remaine SPENSER F. Q. 1. xii, 12. 
Hence Defea:sanced ppl. a. liable to d. 

Defease, v. 1021. [Back-formation from 
prec. and next.] To undo, bring to nought, 
destroy (rare) 

Defeasible 


"afizrb'], a. 1886. [- AFr. 
defeasible, f. n 


stem of OFr. defesant; see 
DEFEASANCE, -IBLE, FEASIBLE.) Capable of 
being undone, defeated, or made void, as a 
d. estate, Hence Defea'sibleness, Defeasi- 
bility. 

Defeat (difi-t), sb. 1599. [f next; cf. Fr. 
défaite sb.) ti. Undoing; ruin; act of 
destruction 1636. Frustration 
schemes, expectations, eto). Now usu. fig. 
of 3. 1599, 3. The act of overthrowing in a 
contest, the fact of being 80 overthrown 
1600. 4. Law. The action of rendering null 


1. Vpon ‘whose property, and most deere life, A. 
damn'd defeate was made SHAKS, 3. The D. of the 
Armada GREEN, of the first Reform Bill 1884. 

AFr. 


12. 
13. To disfigure, 
frustrate 1474. 5. 
and void 1525. 6. To do (a person) out of; to 
disappoint, cheat 1538; tto deprive of 
-1677. 7. To vanquish, peat 1502. Also 

transf. and fig. 
1. His vnkindnesse may d. my life Oth. 1v. ii. 160. 
4. To thwart its influence, and its end d. UE 
i JRUIS) 


“Defeated of his seisure MILT. P, L. XI. 
io and Ivba 


6. Death. 
254. 7. After this, 
T. HoLLAND. Hence Defea'ter. efea'tment 
= DEFEAT sb. 2, 3. 
Defeatism (difitiz'm). 1918. [- Fr. dé- 
faitisme.] Conduct tending to bring about 
acceptance of defeat, esp. by action on 
civilian opinion. So Defea-tist [Fr. défaitiste 
sb. and a. 
Defeature (aifi-tiüa), sb. t Obs. 1590. [— 
OFr. deffaiture, desfaiture destruction, dis- 
f. desfaire: see DEFEAT v., -UnE; Cf. 
desfaiturer disfigure, deform. 
Assim. in sp. to defeat, and in sense 2 assoc. 
w. feature.) t1. = DEFEAT gb. 1, 2, 9. —1834. 
2. Disfigurement; marring of features. 

1. For their first loves d. ‘SPENSER. 2. Carefull 
houres..Haue written strange defeatures in my 
face Com, Err. V. i. 299. Defea-ture v. to dis- 


ppl. a. Also +defecate. 1450. 
pa. pple. of defecare, f. de- 
pl. faeces dregs; see FJECES, 
clarified, clear 


figure. 
1Defecate, 
[- L. defzcatus, 
DE- I. 6 + fez, 
ATEM] Purified from dregs, 
and pure. Also fig. —1742. 

‘A pure and d. JEtherial Spirit MORE. 

Defecate (di-fike't), v. Also defeecate. 
1575. |f. prec.] 1. trans. To clear from dregs 
or impurities; to purify, clarify, refine. 
2. fig. To purify from pollution or extraneous 
admixture (of things immaterial) 1621. 3.To 


DEFECT 


purge away (dregs or feeces); to void as ex- 

crement 1774; absol. to void the fæces 1864. 

1. The gum, which they d. in water by boiling 
and purging 1707. 2. To d. life of its misery 1870. 

Hence Defeca:tion, also defecation, the action 
or process of defecating; cleansing from impuri- 
ties; the discharging of the fæces. De-fecator, 
spec. in Sugar Manuf., an apparatus for removing 
the feculent matters from a saccharine liquid. 

Defect (dife-kt), sb. ME. [- L. defectus 
defect, want, f. defect-, pa. ppl. stem of 

deficere leave, desert, fail, f. de- DE- I. 2 + 
facere make, do. Partly through OFr. 
defect deficiency.] 1. The fact of falling short; 
lack or absence of something necessary to 
completeness (opp. to ezcess); deficiency 
1589. 2. A shorteoming; a fault, flaw, im- 
perfection ME. 3. Defectiveness —1776. 
4. That by which anything falls short 1660. 
15. Failure (of the sun, etc.) to shine —1692. 

1. Holding on a meane path betweene excesse 
and d. 1632. Phr. In d.: wanting. 2. Ill breeding. . 
is not a single d., it is the result of many FIELDING. 
3. When all my best doth worship thy d. SHAKS. 

tDefe-ct, a. 1600. [- L. defectus, pa. pple. 
Of deficere; see prec.] Defective, deficient, 
wanting —1664, 

Defect, v. 1579. [- defect-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. deficere; see DEFECT sb.) 11. inir. To fail, 
fall short, become deficient —1677. 2. To fall 
away from (a person or party). 1596. 13. 
trans. To cause to desert —1685. +4. To make 
defective; to dishonour —1639. 

2. He defected, and fled to the contrary part 
GAULE. 

Defe:ctible, a. 1617. [- late L. defectibilis 
(Augustine), f. as prec.; see -IBLE.] Liable to 
fail or fall short. Hence Defe:ctibi-lity, 
liability to become defective. 

Defection (dife-kfon). 1644. [- L. defectio, 
f. defect-; see DEFECT sb., -ION, and cf. (O)Fr. 
défection.] 1. The action or fact of failing, or 
falling short; failure (of anything); tdefec- 
tiveness; fa defect. 2. The action of falling 
away from a leader, party, or cause; deser- 
tion 1582. 3. A falling away from faith, or 
duty; backsliding; apostasy 1546. 

1. Miserable defections of hope C. BRONTÉ. 2. 
The d. of Iudas the traitour 1583. 3. The d. 
and disobedience of the first Man HALE. Hence 
TDefe'ctious a, having defects; of the nature of d. 

Defective (dife-ktiv). ME. [= (O)Fr. 
défeclif, -ive or late L. defectivus, f. as prec.; 
see -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Having a defect or defects; im- 
perfect, incomplete 1472. 12. At fault —1677. 
3. Lacking (to completeness) 1603. 4. Gram. 
Wanting one or more of the usual forms of 
declension, conjugation, etc. 1530. 

1. D. weights and measures 1495, buildings 1663, 
Sight COWPER. 3. I wish you had a Fortunatus 
hat; it is the only thing d. in your outfit CARLYLE. 
Hence Defe'ctive-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. t1. gen. One who is defective 1592; 
spec. in U.S., one who is deflcient in one or 
more of the physical senses or powers 1881. 
2. Gram. A defective part of speech. 1612. 

Defector (dife-ktox) 1062. [— L. defector, t. 
as prec.; see -OR 2.] One who falls away; a 
seceder or deserter. 

tDefe-ctuous, a. 1553. [- med.L. defec- 
tuosus, f. defectus DEFECT sb.; see -UOUS. Cf. 
(O)Fr. défectueux.) Having defects; defec- 
tive, faulty -1726. So fDefectuo'sity, de- 
fectiveness, faultiness. 

tDefedation (di:fidé'fon). Also defed-. 
1634. [- Fr. tdéfédation (XV-XVI) or med.L. 
defoedatio, f. defoedat , pa. ppl. stem of late L. 
defoedare to defile, f. de- DE- I. 3 + foedare, 
f. foedus foul.] The action of making impure; 
pollution. Also fig. —1793. 

tDefei-t, defe-t, a. ME. [— OFr. defeit, des- 
feit, -fait, pa. pple. of desfaire, defaire undo; 
see DEFEAT v.] Marred, disfigured —1605. 

Defence, defense (dife-ns), sb. [ME. 
defens, defense —  OFr. defens(e) (mod. 
défense) — L. (Rom.) defensum, defensa, subst. 
uses of n. and fem. pa. pple. of defendere; 
see next.] The action of defending (sce 
DEFEND v.). 

I. tl. The action of warding off —1588. +2. 
Prohibition —1698. 

1. For y* defence of his enemyes FABYAN. 2. 
Phr. In d.: (of fish, or waters) prohibited from 
being taken or fished in. 

II. 1. Protecting from attack; resistance 
against attack; warding off of injury ; protec- 
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tion. (The chief current sense.) ME. tb. 

Capacity of defending —1654. 2. The art or 
Science of defending oneself (with weapons 
or the fists); self-defence 1602. 3. Something 
that defends; spec. (pl.) fortifications ME. 
4. The defending by argument ME.; a speech 
or argument in self-vindication 1557. 

1. His d. coude not auayle him LD. BERNERS. b. 
The Citie being but of small d. 3 Hen. VJ, V. i. 64. 
3. The Lord is my d. Ps. 94:22. The defen of 
the Austrians on the right bank 1853. 

III. Law. [Orig. allied to I, but now influ- 
enced by II.] The opposing or denial of the 
truth or validity of the prosecutor's com- 
plaint; the defendant's (written) pleading in 
answer to the statement of claim; the pro- 
ceedings taken by an accused party or his 
legal agents, for defending himself 1595. 

Hence fDefence, defense v. to provide with 
defences; to defend, protect (lit. and fig.). De- 
fe-nceless, defenseless a, without d.; un- 

rotected; taffording no d. (rare). Defe-nceless- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Defend (dife-nd), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. défendre 
i= L. defendere ward oft, protect, f. de- DE- 
I. 2 + -fendere (as in offendere OFFEND).] 

I. t1. To ward off, keep off; to avert. (Obs. 
exc. as in III.) -1808. 12. To keep (from do- 
ing something), to prevent —1660. Also refl. 
3. To prohibit, forbid. Now dial. ME. € In 
God defend = ‘God forbid’, senses 3 and 1 
seem to unite. 

TI. 1. trans. To ward off attack from; to 
fight for the safety of; to protect, guard ME. 
Also absol. 2. To support or uphold by 
speech or argument ME.; fto contend —1620. 

1. From Turke and Pope d. vs Lord STERNHOLD. 
2. Erronyously defendyng and maynteynyng his 
seid obstynate opynyons Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 19 
Preamble. To d. general principles MORLEY. 

III. Law. (Orig. belonging to I, but also with 
uses from II.) a. Of the defendant: To deny, 
repel, oppose the plaintiff's plea, the action 
raised against him; absol. to make defence. 
b. To vindicate (himself, his cause). c. Of a 
legal agent: To take legal measures to vindi- 
cate; to appear, address the court, etc, in 
defence of. ME. 

So Defe-ndable a. rare, capable of being 
protected from assault or injury; capable of being 
vindicated. Defender, one who defends, or 
wards offan attack; one who upholds or maintains 
by argument; the party sued in an action at law; 
= DEFENDANT 8b. 3. Defe-nderism (Irish Hist.), 
the principles or policy of a society of Roman 
Catholics, formed in the 18th c. to resist the 
Orangemen. 

Defendant (dife'ndănt). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
défendant, pres. pple. of défendre; see prec., 
-ANT.] 

A. adj. 11. Used as pr. pple. Defending. 
(ME. only. 2. Defending oneself, or an 
opinion, cause, etc., against attack. ? Obs. 
1596. +3. Affording defence. Hen. V, m. iv. 
8. 


1. Him self defendaunt = in his own defence. 
B. sb. ti. A defender against attack; opp. 
to assailant -1787. 12. The party who denies 
the charge and accepts the challenge of the 
appellant in wager of battle -1828. 3. Law. A 
person sued in a court of law; the party in a 
suit who defends (orig. = denies); opp. to 
plaintiff ME. 

Phr. In my, his (etc.) d.: in one's defence. [app. 
a corruption of me, him, d. in A. 1.] 

Defendress (dife-ndrés). Now rare. 1509. 
[- Fr. défenderesse; see -ESS'.] A female 
defender or defendant. var. ¢Defe-ndrix 
(rare). 

Defenestration (difenéstré'-fon). — 10920. 
[- mod.L. defenestratio, t. de- DE- I. 1 + 
fenestra window; see -ATION. So in Fr.] The 
action of throwing out of a window. 

fDefe-nsative, Also -itive. 1576. [Ex- 
tended form of DEFENSIVE (cf. preventive, 
-alive); see -ATIVE.] 

A. adj. IIaving the property of protecting; 
defensive —1668. 

B. sb. = DEFENSIVE sb. 1. 1783. 
ioe d. against all venemous humours 

Defense, -fenser, var. ff. DEFENCE, DE- 
FENSOR. 

Defensible (dife-nsib', a. [Late ME. 
defensible — late L. defensibilis (Cassiodorus), 
f. defens-, pa. ppl. stem of defendere DEFEND; 
see -IBLE.] jl. Defensive —1828. 2. Capable 


DEFERENT 


of being defended; safe 1600. 3, fig. Caj 
of being defended in argument, (rie alle 
current sense.) ME. 

1. D. men 1549, posts GIBBON, harness MR, 3.4 
more d., or a juster claim Fawcar, Henge D 
fensibi-lity, the quality of being d. Defe 
ness. Defernsibly ado, 7e © Pefensibie. 


fDefension (dife-nfon). ME, CL 
defensio, f. as prec.; see -I0N, Cf. OFr, 
defension.] = DEFENCE —1555. f 
Defensive (difensiv). ME. [~ (0)Fy, dé. 


fensif, -ive — med.L. defensivus, f. as pre, 
see -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the quality of defending; 
protective. 2. Made, or carried on for the 
purpose of defence: opp. to offensive 1580. 
3. Of or belonging to defence 1643. 4, Of the 
nature of a defence 1604, 


ie SHAKS, 2. D, war 
1631. 3. A d. position S. AUSTIN. 4. A d. allegation 
BLACKSTONE. Hence Defe-nsive ly adv., -ness, 

B. sb. 1, Something that serves to defend 
or protect ME. 2. A position or attitude of 
defence: usu. in phr. on the d. (sce A. 3) 1601, 

- Wars preventive, upon just fears, are de- 
fensives BACON (J.). 

Defensor (dife-nsoz, -ğ1). [ME. defensour = 
AFr. defensour = OFr. defenséor (mod. ~eur) 
17 L. defensor, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] fl. A 
defender —1670. 2. Rom. Law. One who 
took up the defence and assumed the liability 
of a defendant in an action 1875. 

1. Chief D. of the Christian Church, a title 
fg bestowed by the Pope, as upon Henry 


Defensory (dife-nsóri) ? Obs. 1562. [= 

late L. defensorius, f. defensor; see prec., 
-ORY?,*.] 

A. adj, That serves to defend; defensive, 

TB. sb. Something defensive; a defence 
1677. 

Defer (dif5-a), v.' Inflexions deferred, de- 
ferring. [ME. differre, deferre = (O)Fr. 
différer defer, differ — L. differre carry apart, 
delay, ete. Orig. same word as DIFFER.] 
fl. trans. To put on one side. (ME. only.) 
2. To put off to some later time; to delay; 
postpone ME. Also absol. or intr, t3. To 
put off (time) —1633. To protract; intr. to 
linger —1561. 

2. Deferre the spoile of the Citie vntill night. 
2 Hen. VI, Iv. vii. 141, Be w to-day; "tii 
madness to d. YouNG. 3. Deferre no tyme, delayes 
haue dangerous ends 1 Hen. VI, m, ij. 33. Hence 
Defe-rment, a putting off; postponement. 
Defe-rrer. 

Defer (difó-), v.* Inflexions deferred, 
deferring. 1479. [-(O)Fr. déférer — L. deferre 
carry away, refer (a matter), f. de- DE- I. 
2 + ferre bear, carry.) ti. (rans. To carry 
down or away; to convey (rare) -1654, 12. To 
offer; in Law, to offer for acceptance. Const. 
to, rarely on. —1832. 13. To refer -1091. 
4. intr. To pay deference to 1686. 

2. To deferre to them any obedience, or honour 


HOBBES. 4. To d. to the judgment of others 
BURKE. i 
Deference (de-féréns). 1647. [= Fr. 


déférence, f. déférer DEFER v.*; seo -ENOB.] 
t1. The action of offering (rare) 1660. 2. Sub- 
mission to the acknowledged superior claims, 
skill, judgement, etc., of another 1647, 
3. Courteous regard, as to one to whom 
respect is due 1660. 
2. Charles often paid a strange d. to minds 
inferior to his own D'IsRAELL 3. Their age ant 
learning..entitle them to all d. CHATHAM, d 
Phr, In d. to: out of practical respect or regar 


Deferent (de-férént), a.' and sb. ME. 
[- Fr. déférent; in Astron., - med.L. deferens, 
-ent-, subst. use of pres. pple. of L. deferres 
see DEFER v.*, -ENT.] Ee T 

A. adj. Carrying or conducting - 

The. “testes end A a pair of d. ducts Huy 

B. sb. 1. A carrying or conducting agent; 
spec. in Phys., a duct for conveying flui m 
1626. 2. Plolemaic Astron. The circular orbi 
of the centre of the epicycle in which 9 
planet was conceived to move; Sore 
(roughly) to the actual orbit of the plan 


ME. 3. One who reports a matter 1070. 
1. Though Aire be the most favourable D. of 


Sounds Bacon. 
1 + 1822, [f. DEFER 
Deferent (de-órént, a.* 1822. [f Dring 


v. and DEFERENCE; see -ENT.] 
deference, deferential. 


His opposition. . was always modest, d. 1822. 


pEFERENTIAL 


Deferential (defére-nJáD, c. 1822. |f. 

ENCE + “IAL, after prudence, prudential, 
Characterized by deference; respectful. 
ete.] parri 
eno DeferentiontY ab. deference. De- 

, lv. 
erential, a3 1877. l- Fr. déférentiel, 
q, déférent DEFERENT a.'] Phys. Serving to 
taining to the deferent duct. 
(difo1ve:séns). 1721. |f. 
defervescenl-, pros. ppl. stem of L. deferves- 

cere cease boiling, etc.» t. 
fervescere, incipient verb 
see -ENCE.] 1. Cooling down. (Diets.) 2. Path. 
The decrease 
accompanies 
period of this decrease 1866. var. tDeferve'- 
scency. 50 Deferve'scent a. and sb. 

Defeudalize; sce DE- IL. 1 and feudalize. 

Defial (difoiál. rare. 1470. (- OFr. 
defiaille, t. defier dety (see -AL' 2); in mod. 
use f, DEFY + -AL'] = DEFIANCE. 

Defiance (difoi ins). ME. [- (O)Fr. dé- 
fiance (now only distrust), f. défier DEFY; 
see -ANCE.) tl. Renunciation of faith, 
allegiance, or amity ; declaration of hostilities 
-1649, 2, A challenge; à summons to a 
combat or contest ME. 3. The act of setting 
at nought 1710. 14. Declaration of aversion 
or contempt (rare) 1603. 15. Distrust [= 
mod.Fr. déflance.| PEPYS. 

1, tA d.: at enmity or hostility; The Prouinces 
at d, with vs 1598. 2. Shall we..send D. to 
the Traytor SHAKS. 4. Meas, for M. nit. i. 143. 

Phr, To bid d. to: to defy ; to brave, set at nought; 
soto set atd. In d. of: setting at nought. 

Defiant (difoiünt), a. 1837. [f. prec.; Bee 
ANT.) 1. Showing a disposition to defy. 
VoL d distrust. [= mod.Fr. défiant.) 

1. The man’s heart that dare rise d.. against 
Hell itself CARLYLE. Defrant-ly adv., -ness 
(rare). 

tDefi'atory, a. rare. 1635. [f. DEFY v.'; 
ct. commendatory.) Bearing defiance. 

Defibrinate (difoi-brine^t), v. 1845. [f. DE- 
II.1 + FIBRIN + -ATE*.] To deprive of fibrin. 
Hence Defibrina ‘tion, the process of depriv- 
mE fibrin. So Defi-brinize v. = DEFIBRIN- 

Deficiency (dififénsi). Also tdeficience. 
1684, |f. next; see -ENCY.] The quality or 
state of being deficient; failure; lack; in- 
sufficiency. Also attrib. 

Tn excess as well as in d. GROTE. Where art has 
to anpply the deficiencies of nature NEWMAN. 
doy of a curve (Math.): the number by which its 
ouble points fall short of the highest number 
possible in a eurve of the same order. 

Deficient (dif-fent). 1581. [- deficient, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. deficere undo, leave, fail, 
1. de- De- I. 2 + facere make, do.] 

A. adj. 1. Wanting something necessary to 
POET dtenese; falling short in something; de- 
CUN 1604. 2. Insuflicient; inadequate 
paa 13. Failing, fainting —1632. 

e SEINEN Lu orini Mae L i, 

AIER SON. „in wl le iul 
health 1801. D. number: à number khe sum of 


whose factors es i 
how factors ia less than the number itself. 3. 


Phr. £D. cause: that failure to a 
+D. cause: ct, or absence of 
ME, which becomes the cause or negative 
AUS of some result. Hence Defi'ciently adv. 
MIB sb. 1. Something that is wanting; the 
nt of something; a deficiency —1080. 2. A 
defaulter -1719. 
adt (defisit, di-fisity. 1782. [- Fr. 
a cit - L. deficit there is wanting, 3rd. pers. 
5s sA pres. ind. of deficere (see DEFECT v), 
nd placed against an item in an 
apunt A falling short; deficiency in 
" int; the excess of expenditure or liabili- 
Th over income or assets. 
DA was a surplus. .instead of a d. BENTHAM. 
a pe fide (a Bran, predic. or altrib. phr. 
.] ‘of faith’ e 
article a e faith’, to be accepted as an 
iat (difoi-o1). 1585. [f. DEFY v.! + -ER'.] 
ds who defies, as a d. of the Gods. 
eth aration (difigiaré'-fon). 1885. f. 
f i; -ATION; cf. Fr. dé ion. 
Disfigurement —1830. Sr 
1D eh aure v.! ME. only. 
EI: gure (difi-gits), v.* 1599. [f. DE- I. 3 
pn URE v.] To figure, delineate. Also fig. 
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fig. By this defigured they the perplexed life of 
man 1615. 

Defilade (defilé-d), sb. 1851. 
v. + -ADE.] = DEFILEMENT*. 

Defilade (defilé'-d), v. 1828. [f. prec.] To 
arrange the plan and profile of fortifica- 
tions, so that their lines shall be protected 
from enfilading fire, and the interior of the 
works from plunging or reverse fire. 

Defile (difoil, dīfəil), sb. 1685. [orig. 
defilé, defilee — Fr. défilé, subst. use of pa. 
pple. of défiler DEFILE v2 For loss of final 
-é cf. ASSIGN sb.'] 1, Mil. A narrow way 
along which troops can march only by files 
or with a narrow front; esp. a narrow 
mountain gorge or pass. 2. The act of 
defiling, a march by files 1835. 

Defile (difoiD, v.' ME. [alt. of DEFOUL, 
DEFOIL, by association with synon. BEFILE.] 
11. To bruise. (ME. only.) 2. To render foul; 
to dirty 1530. 3. To render morally foul; to 
corrupt, taint, sully ME. 14. To violate the 
chastity of; to debauch —1769. 5. To render 
ceremonially unclean 1500. +6. To sully the 
honour of —1708. 17. absol. To cause defile- 
ment; to drop excrement —1596. 

2. An evyll birde that defiles hys own nest 
Defyled with syne 1450. 4. The 
husband murder'd, and the wife defil’d PRIOR. 
5. They have defiled the priesthood Neh. 13:29. 
6. Mids, N. III. ii. 410. 7. 1 Hen. IV, 1. iv. 456. 
Hence Defi-ler. 

Defile (difoi!), v.* 1705. [- Fr. défier, f: 
dé- De- I. 2 + file FILE sb.*} Mil. 1. intr. To 
march in a line or by files; to file off. Also 
transf. 2. trans. To traverse by files. t Obs. 
1762. 

Defile, v.’ rare. 1864. [— Fr. défiler, opp. of 
enfiler, ENFILADE v.) = DEFILADE v. 

Defilement’ (difoimént). 1571. [f. DEFILE 
v. + -MENT.] The act of defiling, the being 
defiled; concr. anything that defiles. 

When Lust..Lets in D. to the inward_parts 
Mint. Comus 466, Defllements in water 1871. 

Defilement’. 1816. [- Fr. défilement, f. 
défiler DEFILE v.*; see -wENT.] Fortif. The act 
or operation of defilading. 

Defilia-tion. [Dz- II. 1.] Deprivation of 
a son. LAMB. 

Definable (difoinüb'D, a. 1000. [f. DE- 
FINE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being defined. 

As if infinite were d. DRYDEN. A d, interest GEO. 
Enior. Hence Defi:nabi-lity. Defi-nably adv. 

Define (difoim) v. ME. [- OFr. definer — 
Rom. *definare, for L. definire (whence Fr. 
définir), f. de- DE- I. 8 + finire FINISH.) t1. 
trans. To bring to an end. Also inir. 1077. 
2. To determine the boundary or limits of. 
‘Also fig. ME. b. To make definite in outline 
or form 1815. t3. To limit, confine —1643. 4. 
To lay down definitely, fto fix upon 1535; 
tintr. to decide 1012. 15. To state precisely 
1669. tAlso intr, 6. To set forth the essen- 
tial nature of. (In early use: To describe.) 
ME. b. To set forth What (a word, etc.) 
means. [Notin J.] 1532. Also intr. 7. transf. 
To make (a thing) what it is; to characterize 
1633. 8. To separate by definition (from) 
(rare) 1807. 

1. A more ready way to d. controversies BARROW. 
2. In nature everything is distinct, yet nothing 
defined WORDSW. 4. He ‘defined his position’. . 
very clearly 1867. 6. I wyl descryue and dyffyne 
it Tine courte] to the CAXTON, A lady once 
asked him how he came to d. Pastern ‘the knee of 
a horse’ BOSWELL. Hence Defi'nement, descrip- 
tion, definition; flimitation (rare). Definer. 

1Defi-nish, v. rare. [= Fr. définiss-, length- 
ened stem of définir; see prec. -ISH*.] trans. 
To define. CHAUCER- 

Definite (definit), a- (sb.) 1530. I- L. 
definitus, pa. pple. of definire; see DEFINE v.] 
1. Having fixed limits; determinate; exact, 
precise 1593. of persons, in 
reference to their actions 


[f. DEFILE 


when preceded by the definite article or an 
equivalent. b. Of verbs: = Finite (rare). 
c. D. article: the article the, as indicating a 
defined or particularized individual. 1727. 
Said of inflorescence having the 
central axis terminated in à flower-bud which 
called centrifugal or deler- 


DEFLATE 


1. In a d. compass 1586. A d. understanding 
1691, time 1726, answer DICKENS. Be more d. in 
your statements 1894. Hence De*finite-ly adv., 


-ness. 

B. sb. 1. Something that is definite 1530. 
12. ‘Thing explained or defined’ (J.) 1726. 
Definition (definijon. MB. [- (O)Fr. 
définition (Eng. before XVI chiefly diff-, from 
OFr. diff-), — L. definitio, f. definit-, pa. ppl. 
stem of definire; see DEFINE v.] ti. The 
setting of bounds; limitation (rare) -1483. 
2. The action of determining a question at 
issue; spec. an ecclesiastical pronouncement 
ME. 3. Logic, etc. The action of defining 
(see DEFINE v. 0) 1645. 4. A precise state- 
ment of the essential nature of a thing ME. 
b. A declaration of the signification of à 
word or phrase. [Not in J.] 1500. 5, The 
action of making definite; the condition of 
being made, or of being definite, in form or 
outline; spec. the defining power of an opti- 
cal instrument 1859. 

2. This challenge of infallibility . .diserediteth 
their [councils] definitions BRAMHALL. 3. B. 
(with Logicians), an unfolding of the essence or 
being of a thing by its kind and difference 
BAILEY. 4. The old d. of force was, that which 
caused change in motion W. GROVE. 5. Ad, ofa 
word is any maner of declaration of a word 1551. 
Hence Defini-tional a. of or pertaining to a d. 


(rare). 

Definitive (difinitiv). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
définitif (Eng. before XVI diff, after OFr. 
diff-: cf. prec.), — L. definitivus, f. as prec.; 
see -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the function of finally 
deciding; determinative, final. 2. Having the 
character of finality; determinate. In Biol. 
opp. to formative or primitive, a8 d. organs. 
1639, 13. Melaph. Having a definite position, 
but not occupying space: opp. to circum- 
scriplive -1005. 4. That specifies the in- 
dividual referred to; esp. in Gram. 1731. 

1. A d, answer RICHARDSON, treaty WILKES, 
verdict MACAULAY, fjudge 1741. 2. A d. system 
1821, result 1865. 4. D. Article BAILEY. D. verb 
W. WARD. 


B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) 11. A definitive 
sentence, judgement, or pronouncement 
—1804. 2. Gram. A definitive word 1751. 

Hence Defi'nitive-ly adv., -ness- 

Definitor (definoitos). 1648. {med.L. 
sense of late L. definilor (Tertullian) one who 
determines, f. as prec.; See -OR 2.] 1. An 
officer of the chapter in certain monastic 


orders, who decided points of discipline. 12. 
A kind of surveying instrument —1793. 
Definitude (difi-nitiud). 1836, [f. DE- 


FINITE, after infinite, infinitude; see -TUDE.] 
The quality of being definite; precision. 

Results of remarkable precision and d. LATHAM. 

+Defix (difi:xx), v. ME. [- defix-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. defigere fasten down, f. de- DE- 
I.1 + figere; see FIX v.] To fasten down; to 
fix firmly or intently (it. and fig.) -1679. 

Tn intent and defixed thoughts upon some. . 
object GLANVILL. 

Deflagrable (de-flügráb'D, a. rare. 1691. 
(f. L. deflagrare (see next) + -ABLE.] Capable 
of deflagration. Hence Deflagrability, d. 
quality, readiness to deflagrate (rare). 
BOYLE. 

Deflagrate (de-fligre't), v. 1727. [- de- 
flagral-, pa. ppl. stem of L. deflagrare burn 
up, f. de- DE- I. 3 + flagrare burn; see 
-ATEA.] 1. trans. To cause to burn away with 
sudden bursting into flame and rapid com- 
pustion. 2. intr. To burst into flame and burn 
away rapidly 1750. 

1. When coal is deflagrated with nitre 1794. 2. 
Such a degree of burning heat as would cause 
the nitre to d. G. ADAMS. 

Deflagration (deflagre!-fon). 1007. [> L. 
deflagratio, f. a8 prec. see -ION.] 


1. The fall of a spark on gunpowder, for example, 
followed by the d. of the gunpowder SIR W. 
HAMILTON. 2. The metals are sometimes oxidized 
by what is called d. 1831. 

Deflagrator (de-flagre'toa). 1824. [f. as 
prec. + -OR 2.) An apparatus for producing 
deflagration, esp. & voltaic arrangement for 
producing intense heat, 

Deflate (difle'-t, v. 1891. |f. DE- I. 6 + 
-flate of INFLATE.) l. trans. To release the air 


DEFECT 


purge away (dregs or fæces); to void as ex- 
crement 1774; absol. to void the fæces 1864. 

1. The gum, which they d. in water by boiling 
and purging 1707. 2. To d. life of its misery 1870. 
Hence Defeca:tion, also defecation, the action 
or process of defecating; cleansing from impuri- 
ties; the discharging of the fæces. De-fecator, 
spec. in Sugar Manuf., an apparatus for removing 
the feculent matters from a saccharine liquid. 

Defect (dtfekt), sb. ME. [- L. defectus 
defect, want, f. defect-, pa. ppl. stem of 
deficere leave, desert, fail, f. de- DE- I. 2 + 
facere make, do. Partly through OFr. 
defect deficiency.] 1. The fact of falling short; 
lack or absence of something necessary to 
completeness (opp. to excess); deficiency 
1589, 2, A shortcoming; a fault, flaw, im- 
perfection ME. 13. Defectiveness —1776. 
4, That by which anything falls short 1660. 
15. Failure (of the sun, etc.) to shine —1692. 

1. Holding on a meane path betweene excesse 
and d. 1632. Phr. In d.: wanting. 2. Ill breeding. . 
is not a single d., it is the result of many FIELDING. 
3. When all my best doth worship thy d. SHAKS. 

tDefe-ct, a. 1600. [- L. defectus, pa. pple. 
Of deficere; see prec.] Defective, deficient, 
wanting —1064. 

Defe-ct, v. 1579. [- defect-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. deficere; see DEFECT sb.) t1. intr. To fail, 
fall short, become deficient —1677. 2. To fall 
away from (a person or party). 1596. +3. 
trans. To cause to desert —1685. +4. To make 
defective; to dishonour —1639. 

2. He defected, and fled to the contrary part 
GAULE. 

Defe:ctible, a. 1617. [- late L. defectibilis 
(Augustine), f. as prec.; see -IBLE.] Liable to 
fail or fall short. Hence Defe:ctibi-lity, 
liability to become defective. 

Defection (dife-kfon). 1544. [- L. defectio, 
f. defect-; see DEFECT sb., -I0N, and cf. (O)Fr. 
défection.] 1. The action or fact of failing, or 
falling short; failure (of anything); tdefec- 
tiveness; ta defect. 2, The action of falling 
&way from a leader, party, or cause; deser- 
tion 1582. 3. A falling away from faith, or 
duty; backsliding; apostasy 1546, 

1. Miserable defections of hope C. BRONTÉ. 2. 
The d. of Iudas the traitour 1583. 3. The d. 
and disobedience of the first Man HALE. Hence 
+Defe-ctious a, having defects; of the nature of d. 

Defective (difektiv). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
défectif, -ive or late L. defectivus, f. as prec.; 
see -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Having a defect or defects; im- 
perfect, incomplete 1472, t2. At fault —1677. 
3. Lacking (to completeness) 1603. 4. Gram. 
Wanting one or more of the usual forms of 
declension, conjugation, ete. 1530. 

1. D. weights and measures 1495, buildings 1663, 
sight COWPER. 3. I wish you had a Fortunatus 
hat; itis the only thing d. in your outfit CARLYLE. 
Hence Defe:ctive-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. fl. gen. One who is defective 1592; 
spec. in U.S., one who is deficient in one or 
more of the physical senses or powers 1881. 
2. Gram. A defective part of speech. 1612, 

Defector (dífe-ktoz). 1662. [— L. defector, f. 
as prec.; see -oR 2.] One who falls away; a 
seceder or deserter, 

fDefe:ctuous, a. 1553. [- med.L. defec- 
tuosus, f. defectus DEFECT sb.; see -UOUS. Cf. 
(O)Fr. défectueur.] Having defects; defec- 
tive, faulty -1726. So tDefectuo:sity, de- 
fectiveness, faultiness. 

fDefedation (di:fidé^fon). Also defæd-, 

1634. [- Fr. fdéfédation (XV-XVI) or med.L. 
defoedatio, t. defoedat , pa. ppl. stem of late L, 
defoedare to defile, f. de- DE- I. 3 + foedare, 
f. foedus foul.] The action of making impure; 
pollution. Also fig. 1793. 

tDefei-t, defe-t, a. ME. (- OFr. defeit, des- 
feit, -fait, pa. pple. of desfaire, defaire undo; 
see DEFEAT v.) Marred, disfigured —1605. 

Defence, defense (dife-ns), sb. [ME. 
defens, defense — OFr. defens(e) (mod. 
défense) - L. (Rom.) defensum, defensa, subst. 
uses of n. and fem. pa. pple. of defendere; 
see next.] The action of defending (sce 
DEFEND v.). 

I. ti. The action of warding off —1588. 12. 
Prohibition —1698. 

l. For y* defence of his enemyes FABYAN. 2. 
Phr. In d.: (of fish, or waters) prohibited from 

being taken or fished in. 

II. 1. Protecting from attack; resistance 
against attack; warding off of injury ; protec- 
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tion. (The chief current sense.) ME. 1b. 
Capacity of defending —1054. 2. The art or 
Science of defending oneself (with weapons 
or the fists); self-defence 1602. 3. Something 
that defends; spec. (pl) fortifications ME. 
4. The defending by argument ME.; a speech 
or argument in self-vindication 1557. 

1. His d. coude not auayle him LD. BERNERS. b. 
The Citie being but of small d. 3 Hen. VJ, V. i. 64. 
3. The Lord is my d. Ps. 94:22. The defences of 
the Austrians on the right bank 1853. 

III. Law. [Orig. allied to I, but now influ- 
enced by II.] The opposing or denial of the 
truth or validity of the prosecutor's com- 
plaint; the defendant's (written) pleading in 
answer to the statement of claim; the pro- 
ceedings taken by an accused party or his 
legal agents, for defending himself 1595. 

Hence Defence, defense v. to provide with 
defences; to defend, protect (lit. and fig.). De- 
fenceless, defenseless a. without d.; un- 
protected; taffording no d. (rare). Defe-nceless- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Defend (dife-nd), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. défendre 
i= L. defendere ward off, protect, f. de- DE- 
2 + -fendere (as in offendere OFFEND).] 

I. t1. To ward off, keep off; to avert. (Obs. 
exc. as in III.) -1808. 12. To keep (from do- 
ing something), to prevent —1660. Also refl. 
3. To prohibit, forbid. Now dial. ME. *| In 
God defend = ‘God forbid’, senses 3 and 1 
seem to unite. 

II. 1. trans. To ward off attack from; to 
fight for the safety of; to protect, guard ME. 
Also absol. 2. To support or uphold by 
speech or argument ME, ; tto contend —1620, 

1. From Turke and Pope d. vs Lord STERNHOLD. 
2. Erronyously defendyng and maynteynyng his 
seid obstynate opynyons Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. 19 
Preamble. To d. general principles MORLEY. 

III. Law. (Orig. belonging to I, but also with 
uses from II.) a. Of the defendant: To deny, 
repel, oppose the plaintiff's plea, the action 
raised against him; absol. to make defence. 
b. To vindicate (himself, his cause). c. Of a 
legal agent: To take legal measures to vindi- 
cate; to appear, address the court, etc. in 
defence of. ME. 

So Defemndable a. rare, capable of being 
protected from assault or injury; capable of being 
vindicated. Defender, one who defends, or 
wards off an attack; one who upholds or maintains 
by argument; the party sued in an action at la! 
= DEFENDANT sb. 3. Defe:nderism (Irish Hist.), 
the principles or policy of a society of Roman 


Catholics, formed in the 18th c. to resist the 
Orangemen. 
Defendant (dife-ndant). ME. [- (O)Fr. 


défendant, pres. pple. of défendre; see prec., 
-ANT!.] 

A. adj. 11. Used as pr. pple. Defending. 
(ME. only. 2. Defending oneself, or an 
opinion, cause, etc., against attack. ? Obs. 
1596. 13. Affording defence. Hen. V, m. iv. 
8. 


1. Him self defendaunt = in his own defence. 

B. sb. fl. A defender against attack; opp. 
to assailant -1787. 12. The party who denies 
the charge and accepts the challenge of the 
appellant in wager of battle -1828. 3, Law. A 
person sued in a court of law; the party in a 
suit who defends (orig. = denies); opp. to 
plaintiff ME. 

Phr. In my, his (etc.) d. 
a corruption of me, him, 

Defendress (dife-ndrés). Now rare. 1509. 
[- Fr. défenderesse; see -ESS!] A female 
defender or defendant. var. tDefe:ndrix 
(rare). 

Defenestration — (difenéstréfon) 1620. 
[- mod.L. defenestratio, f. de- DE- I. 1 + 
fenestra window; see -ATION. So in Fr.] The 
action of throwing out of a window. 

TDefe-nsative. Also -itive. 1570. [Ex- 
tended form of DEFENSIVE (cf. preventive, 
E See -ATIVE.] 

„ adj. Waving the property of protecting; 
defensive —1668. á Ms nik 

B.sb. = DEFENSIVE sb. 1. 1783. 

Ox d. against all venemous humours 

Defense, -fenser, var. fr. DEFENCE, DE- 
FENSOR. 

Defensible (dife-nsib’l), a. {Late ME. 
defensible — late L. defensibilis (Cassiodorus), 
f. defens-, pa. ppl. stem of defendere DEFEND: 
See -IBLE.] fl. Defensive —1828. 2. Capable 


: in one's defence. [app. 
in A. 1.] 


DEFERENT 


of being defended; safe 1600, 3. fig. Capable 
of being defended in argument. (The chief 
current sense.) ME. 

1. D. men 1549, posts GIBBON, harness ME, 3, A 
more d., or a juster claim FAWCETT, Hence Dr 
fensibi-lity, the auality. of being d. Defe-nsible- 


ness. Defe-nsibly adv. 
fDefension (difenfon). ME. [- L, 
defensio, f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. OFr, 
defension.] — DEFENCE —1555. 

Defensive (dife-nsiv). ME. [- (O)Fr. dé- 


fensif, -ive - med.L. defensivus, f. as prec.; 
see -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the quality of defending; 
protective. 2. Made, or carried on for the 
purpose of defence; opp. to offensive 1580, 
3. Of or belonging to defence 1643. 4. Of the 
nature of a defence 1604. 

1. As a Moate d. to a house SHAKS, 2. D, war 
1631. 3. A d. position S. AUSTIN. 4. A d. allegation 
BLACKSTONE. Hence Defe-nsive-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. 1. Something that serves to defend 
or protect ME. 2. A position or attitude of 
defence: usu. in phr. on the d. (sce A. 3) 1601. 

1. Wars preventive, upon just fears, are de- 
fensives BACON (J.). 

Defensor (dife-nsoz, -01). [M E. defensour = 
AFr. defensour = OFr. defensor (mod. -eur) 
i= L. defensor, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] fl. A. 
defender -1670. 2. Rom. Law. One who 
took up the defence and assumed the liability 
of a defendant in an action 1875. 

1. Chief D. of the Christian Church, a title 
formerly bestowed by the Pope, as upon Henry 


Defensory (dife-nsóri) ? Obs. 1552. [= 
late L. defensorius, f. defensor; see preo., 
1 


] 

. That serves to defend; defensive. 
1B. sb. Something defensive; a defence 

71077. 

Defer (difó-1), v.' Inflexions deferred, de- 
ferring. (ME. differre, deferre — (O)Fr. 
différer defer, differ — L. differre carry apart, 
delay, etc. Orig. same word as DIFFER.] 
Tl. trans. To put on one side. (ME. only.) 
2. To put off to some later time; to delay; 
postpone ME. Also absol. or inir. 13. To 
put off (time) —1633. To protract; intr. to 
linger —1561. 

2. Deferre the spoile of the Citie vntill night 

Hen. VI, IV. vii. 141. Be wise to-day; 'tis 
madness to d. YOUNG. 3. Deferre no tyme, delayes 
haue dangerous ends 1 Hen. VI, ut. ii. 33. Hence 


Defe'rment, a putting off; postponement. 
Defe-rrer. 
Defer (difó), v.' Inflexions deferred, 


deferring. 1479. [-(O)Fr. déférer — L. deferre 
carry away, refer (a matter), f. de- DE- I. 
2 + ferre bear, carry.) Tl. (rans. To carry 
down or away; to convey (rare) 16054. 12. To 
offer; in Law, to offer for acceptance. Const. 
to, rarely on. -—1832. +3. To refer —1091. 
4. intr. To pay deference fo 1686. 

2. To deferre to them any obedience, or honour 
HOBBES. 4. To d. to the judgment of others 


BURKE. 
Deference (deféréns) 1647. [= Fr. 


déférence, f. déférer DEFER v.*; seo -ENCE.] 
11. The action of offering (rare) 1660. 2. Sub- 
mission to the acknowledged superior claims, 
skill, judgement, etc., of another 1047. 
3. Courteous regard, as to one to whom 
respect is due 1660. y 

2. Charles often paid a strange d. to minds 
inferior to his own D'ISRAELI. 3. Their age and 
learning. entitle them to all d. CHATHAM. 

Phr. In d. to: out of practical respect or regard 


to. 

Deferent (de-férént), a. and sb. ME. 
[- Fr. déférent; in Astron., — med.L. deferens, 
-ent-, subst. use of pres. pple. of L. deferre; 
see DEFER v.*, -ENT.] 

A. adj. Carrying or conducting 1026. 

The. .testes end in a pair of d. ducts HUXLEY, 

B. sb. 1. A carrying or conducting agent; 
spec. in Phys., a duct for conveying fluids 
1626. 2. Plolemaic Astron. The circular orbit 
of the centre of the epicycle in which @ 
planet was conceived to move; corresP. 
(roughly) to the actual orbit of the planet 
ME. 3. One who reports a matter 1670. 

1. Though Aire be the most favourable D. of 
Sounds Bacon. 

Deferent (de-férént), a.* 1822. [f. DEFER 
v. and DEFERENCE; see -ENT.] Showing 
deference, deferential. 

His opposition. .was always modest, d. 1822. 


pEFERENTIAL 


Deferential (defére-nfal), a.t 1822. |f. 
DEFERENCE + “IAL, after prudence, prudential, 
ete. Characterized by deference; respectful. 

Deferentia lity sb. deference. De- 


Ve 

Seferential, a. 1877, [- Fr- déférentiel, 
DEFERENT a.'] Phys. Serving to 
conveys pertaining to the deferent duct. 

Defervescence (difeaveséns). 1721. If. 
defervescenl-, Pres. ppl. stem of L. deferves- 
cere cease boiling, eic., f. de- De- II. 1 + 
fervescere, incipient verb f. fervére be hot; 
geo -ENGE.] 1. Cooling down. (Dicts.) 2. Path. 
The decrease of bodily temperature which 
accompanies the abatement of fever; the 
period of this decrease 1860. var. +Deferve-- 
scency. So Deferve'scent a. and sb. 

Defeudalize; see DE- II. 1 and feudalize. 

Defial (difoi-al). rare. 1470. (— OFr. 
defiaille, f. defier defy (see -AL' 2); in mod. 
vse f, DEFY + -AL'.] = DEFIANCE. 

Defiance (difoians). ME. I= (O)Fr. dé- 
fiance (now only distrust), f. défier DEFY; 
see -ANCE,] fl. Renunciation of faith, 
allegiance, or amity ; declaration of hostilities 
-1649, 2. A challenge; & summons to à 
combat or contest ME. 3. The act of setting 
at nought 1710. t4. Declaration of aversion 
or contempt (rare) 1008. 15. Distrust [= 
mod.Fr. défiance.] PEPY 

L Hp d.: at enmity or hostility; The Prouinces 
at d. with vs 1598. 2. Shall we..send D. 
the Traytor SHAKS. 4. Meas. for M. 1u. i, 143. 

Phr, To bid d. to: to defy ; to brave, set at nought; 
soto set at d. In d. of: setting at nought. 

Defiant (difoi-ant), a. 1837. (f. prec.; Bee 
-ANT.] 1. Showing a disposition to defy. 
Wiring distrust. [= mod.Fr. défiant.] 

1, The man’s heart that dare rise d...against 
Hell itself CARLYLE. Defrant-ly adv., -ness 
(rare). 

{Defi-atory, a. rare. 1635. [f. Dery v.'; 
cf. commendalory.] Bearing defiance. 

Defibrinate (difsi-brine't), v. 1845. [f. DE- 
IL.1 + FIRIN + -ave®.} To deprive of fibrin. 
Hence Defibrina-tion, the process of depriv- 
ee So Defi-brinize v. = DEFIBRIN- 

Deficiency (dtfi-fénsi). Also tdeficience. 
1634, [f. next; see -ENcY.] The quality or 
state of being deficient; failure; Jack; in- 
sufficiency. Also attrib. 
ua excess as well as in d. GROTE. Where art has 
supply the deficiencies of nature NEWMAN. 
de of a curve (Math.): the number by which its 

uble points fall short of the highest number 
Possible in a curve of the same order. 

Deficient (difü-jent). 1581. [- deficient-, 
ios ppl. stem of L. deficere undo, leave, fail, 
. de- DE- I. 2 + facere make, do.) 

A. adj. 1, Wanting something necessary to 
Poean eneen; falling short in something; de- 
TON 1604. É 2. Insufficient; inadequate 

m 13. Failing, fainting —1632. 

i LES not d., blind, or lame of sense Oth. I. lii. 
healthy memory JOHNSON. D. in knowledge about 
1801. D. number: a number the sum of 


whose faci el 
Tear eae ls less than the number itself. 3. 


hr. +D. cause: that failure to a 
. cause: ct, or absence of 
orang, which becomes the cause or negative 
TB ion of some result. Hence Defi-ciently adv. 
chet we ponething that is wanting; the 
iomething ; cic! = 
defaulter -1719. Se E 
Meet (defisit, di-fisit). 1782. [- Fr. 
iur t- L. deficit there is wanting, 3rd. pers. 
TR D ind. of deficere (see DEFECT v), 
VILE placed against an item in an 
tonne A falling short; deficiency in 
ties nt; the excess of expenditure or liabili- 
Thee income or assets. 
IDe fide a surplus. instead of a d. BENTHAM. 
(LJ iet x pran, predic. or attrib. phr. 
4] of faith". 5 
D nice atc aith', to be accepted as an 
Onen (difoi-oa). 1585. [f. DEFY v.' + -ER".] 
who defies, as a d. of the Gods. 


WPefiguration (aifginré'-fon). 1585. (f 
s -ATION; cf. Fr. É) ion. 
Disfigurement 1830. cf. Fr. défiguration.] 


So tDefi-gure v. 
v.! ME. only. 
fDefigure (difi-gins), v.* 1599. [f. DE- I. 3 


+ Fig 
JISURE v] To figure, delineate. Also Jig. 


-Applied in German 
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fig. By this defigured they the perplexed life of 
man 1615. 

Defilade (defilé-d), sb. 1851. [f. DEFILE 
v. + -ADE.] = DEFILEMENT*. 

Defilade (defilé'-d), v. 1828. [f. prec.] To 
arrange the plan and profile of fortifica- 
tions, so that their lines shall be protected 
from enfilading fire, and the interior of the 
works from plunging or reverse fire. 

Defile (di-fail, difoil sb. 1685.  [orig. 
defilé, defilee — Fr. défilé, subst. use of pa. 
pple. of défiler DEFILE v.* For loss of final 
-é cf. ASSIGN sb.'] 1, Mil. A narrow way 
along which troops can march only by files 
or with a narrow front; esp. à narrow 
mountain gorge or pass. 2. The act of 
defiling, a march by files 1835. 

Defile (difoi], v.' ME. [alt. of DEFOUL, 
DEFOIL, by association with synon. BEFILE.] 
11. To bruise. (ME. only.) 2. To render foul; 
to dirty 1530. 3. To render morally foul; to 
corrupt, taint, sully ME. 14. To violate the 
chastity of; to debauch —1769. 5. To render 
ceremonially unclean 1500. 16. To sully the 
honour of —1708. 17. absol. To cause defile- 
ment; to drop excrement —1596. 

2. An evyll birde that defiles hys own nest 
LATIMER. 3. Defyled with syne 1450. 4. The 
husband murder'd, and the wife defil'd PRIOR. 
5. They have defiled the priesthood Neh. 13:29. 
6. Mids. N. m. ii. 410. 7. 1 Hen. IV, nt. iv. 456. 
Hence Defi-ler. 

Defile (difai'l), v.* 1705. [~ Fr. défiler, f. 
dé- De- I. 2 + file Fux sb.*] Mil. 1. intr. To 
march in a line or by files; to file off. Also 
transf. 2. trans. To traverse by files. 1 Obs. 
1762. 

Defile, v.” rare. 1864. [- Fr. défiler, opp. of 
enfiler, ENFILADE v.] = DEFILADE t. 

Defilement’ (difoilmént). 1571. [f. DEFILE 
v. + -MENT.] The act of defiling, the being 
defiled; concr. anything that defiles. 

When Lust..Lets in D. to the inward parts 
Mint, Comus 466, Defilements in water 1871. 

Defilement’. 1816. [- Fr. défilement, f. 
défiler DEFILE v.*; see -MENT.] Fortif. The act 
or operation of defilading. 

Defilia-tion, [DE- II. 1.] Deprivation of 
a son. LAMB. 

Definable (difoinüb'D, a. 1000. [f. DE- 
FINE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being defined. 

As if infinite were d. DRYDEN. A d. interest GEO. 
Erot. Hence Defi:nabi-lity. Defi-nably adv. 

Define (difoi:m), v. ME. [- OFr. definer — 
Rom. *definare, for L. definire (whence Fr. 
définir), f. de- DE- I. 3 + finire FINISH.) 11. 
irans. To bring to anend. Also intr. -1077. 
2. To determine the boundary or limits of. 
‘Also fig. ME. b. To make definite in outline 
or form 1815. t3. To limit, confine —1643. 4. 
To lay down definitely, fto fix upon 1535; 
tintr. to decide —1612. t5. To state precisely 
—1669. tAlso intr. 6. To set forth the essen- 
tial nature of. (In early use: To describe.) 
ME. b. To set forth what (a word, etc.) 
means. [Not in J.] 1532. Also inir. 7. transf. 
To make (a thing) what it is; to characterize 
1633. 8. To separate by definition (from) 
(rare) 1807. 

1. A more ready way to d. controversies BARROW. 
2. In nature everything is distinct, yet nothing 
defined WORDSW. 4. He 'defined his position". . 


very clearly 1867. 6. I wyl descryue and dyffyne 
A lady once 


a horse’ BOSWELL.. Hence Defi-nement, descrip- 
tion, definition; limitation (rare). Definer. 
+Defi-nish, v. rare. l- Fr. définiss-, length- 


ened stem of définir; see prec., -ISH*.] (rans. 
To define. CHAUCER. 
Definite (definit) a. (sb. 1530. [- L. 


definitus, pa. pple. of definire; see DEFINE v.] 
1. Having fixed limits; determinate; exact, 
precise 1553. Also iransf. of persons, in 
reference to their actions 1611. 2. Gram. a. 
and Early English to 
those forms of the adjective which are used 
when preceded by the definite article or an 
equivalent. b. Of verbs: = Finite (rare). 
c. D. article: the article (he, às indicating à 
defined or particularized individual. 1727. 
3. Bol. Said of inflorescence having the 
central axis terminated in à flower-bud which 
opens first: also called centrifugal or deter- 
minate 1876. 


DEFLATE 


1. In a d. compass 1586. A d. understanding 
1691, time 1726, answer DICKENS. Be more d. in 
yonr r ptatementa 1894. Hence De-finite-ly adv., 

B. sb. 1. Something that is definite 1530. 
12. ‘Thing explained or defined’ (J. .) 1726. 

Definition (definijon. ME. [~ (O)Fr. 
définition (Eng. before xvi chiefly diff-, from. 
OFr. diff-), - L. definitio, f. definit-, pa. ppl. 
stem of definire; see DEFINE v.] tl. The 
setting of bounds; limitation (rare) —1483. 
2. The action of determining a question at 
jssue; spec. an ecclesiastical pronouncement 
ME. 3. Logie, etc. The action of defining 
(see DEFINE v. 0) 1045. 4. A precise state- 
ment of the essential nature of a thing ME. 
b. A declaration of the signification of a 
word or phrase. [Not in J.] 1500. 5. The 
action of making definite; the condition of 
being made, or of being definite, in form or 
outline; spec. the defining power of an opti- 


id and difference 
BAILEY, 4. The old d. of force was, that which 
5.Ad.ofa 


word is any maner of declaration of a. word 1551. 
pene Defini-tional a. of or pertaining to a d. 
re). 

Definitive (difi-nitiv). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
définitif (Eng. before XVI diff- after OFr. 
diff-: cf. prec.), — L. definitivus, f. as prec.; 
see -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the function of finally 
deciding; determinative, final. 2. Having the 
character of finality; determinate. In Biol. 
opp. to formative or primitive, as d. organs. 
1639. 13. Metaph. Having a definite positio: 
but not occupying space: opp. to circum- 
scriplive -1665. 4. That specifies the in- 
dividual referred to; esp. in Gram. 1731. 

1. A d, answer RICHARDSON, treaty WILKES, 
verdict MACAULAY, [judge 1741. 2. A d. system 
1821, result 1865. 4. D. Article BAILEY. D. verb 
W. WARD, 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) 11. A definitive 
sentence, judgement, or pronouncement 
—1804. 2. Gram. A definitive word 1751. 

Hence Defi-nitive-ly adv., -ness. 

Definitor (definoi-tos). ^ 1048. [med.L. 
sense of late L. definitor (Tertullian) one who 
determines, f. as prec.; sce -OR 2] 1, An 
officer of the chapter in certain monastic 
orders, who decided points of discipline. 12. 
A kind of surveying instrument. 1793. 

Definitude (difinitiud). 1836. [f. DE- 
FINITE, after infinite, infinitude; see -TUDE.] 
The quality of being definite; precision. 

Results of remarkable precision and d. LATHAM. 

iDefix (difi-x), v. ME. [- defix-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. defigere fasten down, f. de- DE- 
I.1 + figere; see FIX v.] To fasten down; to 
fix firmly or intently (lit. and fig.) -1079. 

In intent and defixed thoughts upon some.. 
object GLANVILL. 

Deflagrable (de-flügrüb'D, a. rare. 1691. 
(f. L. deflagrare (see next) + -ABLE.] Capable 
of deflagration. Hence Deflagrability, d. 
quality, readiness to deflagrate (rare). 
BOYLE. 

Deflagrate (de-flügre'Ü, v. 1727. [- de- 
flagral-, pa. ppl. stem of L. deflagrare burn 
up, f. de- DE- I. 3 + flagrare burn; see 
-ATE*.] 1, trans. To cause to burn away with 
sudden bursting into flame and rapid com- 
pustion. 2. intr. To burst into flame and burn 
away rapidly 1750. 

1. When coal is deflagrated with nitre 1794. 2. 
Such a degree of burning heat as would cause 
the nitre to d. G. ADAMS. 

Deflagration (deflgre!-fon). 1607. [- L. 
deflagratio, f. as prec., sec ton.) fl. The 
rapid burning away of anything in a de- 
structive fire —1837. 2. Physics. The action 
of deflagrating 1666. 

1. The fall of a spark on gunpowder, for example, 
followed by the d. of the gunpowder SIR. W- 
HAMILTON. 2. The metals are sometimes oxidized 
by what is called d. 1831. 

Deflagrator (de-flagre'toa). 1824. [f. as 
prec. + -OR 2.] An apparatus for producing 
deflagration, esp. a voltaic arrangement for 
producing intense heat. 

Deflate (difié't), v. 1891. (f. DE- I. 6 + 
-flate of INFLATE.] 1. trans. To release the air 


DEFLECT 


from. Also fig. 2. To reduce an inflated 
currency 1919. Hence Defia-tion. 

Deflect (difle-kt), v. 1555. [— L. deflectere 
bend aside, f. de- DE- I. 1, 2 + flectere bend.) 

I. trans. 1. To bend down 1630, 2. To bend 
to one side, or from a straight line 1630; fig. 
1555. 3. To turn fo something different from 
its natural quality or use 1630. 

1. They pray. .with their knees deflected under 
them 1630. 2. If we look at an object through a 
prism, the rays of light coming from it are 
deflected HARLAN. fig. To d. the judgment by 
hope or fear LECKY. 

Il. intr. To turn to one side or from a 
straight line 1646; fig. 1612. 

At some parts of the Azores it [the needle] 
deflecteth not, but lyeth in the true meridian 
Sır T. BROWNE. fig. The Mind. .can, every 
moment, d. from the line of truth and reason 
WARBURTON, 

Deflected (difle-ktéd), ppl. a. 1828. |f. 
prec, + -ED'.] 1. Turned aside; bent to one 
side 1860, 2. Zool. and Bot. Bent downwards; 
= DEFLEXED 1828, var. Deflect. E. 
BROWNING. 

Deflection; see DEFLEXION. 

Deflective (difle-ktiv), a. 1813. |f. DE- 
FLECT v. + -IVE. (Better deflezive.)) Having 
the quality of deflecting, as d. forces. 
Deflector (difle-kto1). 1837. [f. as prec, + 
-OR 2.] That which deflects; e.g. (a) a 
deflecting magnet; (b) a diaphragm for 
deflecting a current of air, gas, etc. 
Deflexed (difle-kst), ppl. a, 1826. [t. earlier 
defler adj. (- L. deflexus, pa. pple. of de- 
fieclere DEFLECT) + -ED'.] Zool. and Bot. 
Bent downwards; deflected. var. De*flex. 

Defl-exible, a. 1790. |f. L. deflex- (see 
next) + -IBLE.] Capable of being deflected. 
Hence Deflexibi-lity. 

Deflexion, deflection (difle-kfon). 1003. 
[- late L. deflexio, f. L. defler-, pa. ppl. 
stem of defleclere DEFLECT; see -I0N. Cf. Fr. 
déflezion (XV). The sp. deflection, now 
common, is taken from the verb DEFLECT.] 
l. The action of bending down; bent con- 
dition; a bend or curve 1605. 2, The action 
of turning, or state of being turned from a 
straight line or regular course; the amount of 
Buch deviation; a turn or deviation 1605. 
3. The turning of a word or phrase aside 
from its actual form, application, or use 
1603. 4. Electr., etc. The turning of a mag- 
netic needle away from its zero; the meas- 
ured amount of this 1646. 5, Optics. The 
bending of rays of light from the straight 
line. See DIFFRACTION. 1674, 6. Naut. The 
deviation of a ship from her true course 1706. 

1. The deflection of a beam supporting a lateral 
weight 1879, 2. The great deflection of the coast 
southward from Cape Wrath MERIVALE. A 
deflection from simplicity MOZLEY. 3. A deflexion 
of a word 1659, 

Deflexionize, -ed, -ation; see De- II. 1. 

Deflexure (difle.ksina, -fle-kfüz) rare. 
1656, [f. L. deflez- (seo DRFLEXION) + -URE.] 
Deflexion; the condition of being bent 
(down or away). 

Deflorate (difló"r?t, de-florét), a, 1898. 
[~ late L. defloratus, pa. pple. of deflorare; see 
next, -ATE*.] 1, Bot. Past the flowering state; 
as anthers that have shed their pollen, etc. 
2. = DEFLOWERED 1883. 

Defloration (defloré'-fon). ME. [= (O)Fr. 
défloration or late L. defloratio, t. deflorat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of deflorare, f. de- De- I. 6 * 
flos, flor- flower; see -ION.] 1. The act of 
deflowering a virgin. 2. The culling of the 
choice parts of a book ME. 

ANE deflorations or MSS. containing excerpts 


Deflore, deflour, obs. tf. DEFLOWER. 

tDeflou-rish, v. 1494. [- OFr. de(s) flouriss-, 
extended stem of de(s)flourir (mod. défleurir); 
see DE- I. 6, FLOURISH v.) 1. (rans. To 
deflower; also fig. -1538, 2. intr. To cease to 
flourish 1656. 

tDeflow:, v. [f. De- I. 1 + FLOW v. after 
L. defluere flow down or away.] intr. To 
flow down. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Deflower (diflau*2, v. ME. [- OFr. 
defflourer, earlier de(s)/lo(u)rer (mod. dé- 
Jlorer) = Rom. *disflorare, tor late L. deflorare, 
f. de- De- I. 6 + flos, flor- FLOWER.] 1. trans. 
To deprive (a woman) of her virginity; to 
violate, ravish. Also fig. 12. To cull from 
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(a book) its choice parts -1781. 3. To deprive 
of flowers 1630. 

1. fig. Actual discovery (as it were) rifles and 
deflowers the newness and freshness of the object 
SovTH. Hence Deflow-erer. 

Defluent (de-fivént). rare. 1652. ([- de- 
fluent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. defluere, f. de- 
DE- I. 1 4 fluere flow; see -ENT.] 

A. adj. Flowing down, decurrent. 

B. sb. That which flows down (from a main 
body). So tDe-fluency, fluidity (rare). 

fDefluous (de-fluas), a. rare. 1727. [f. L. 
deflwus flowing down (f. defluere: see prec.) + 
-0US; see -UOUS.] Flowing down; also, falling 
off 1882. 

fDeflux (di-fivks), sb. 1599. [— L. deflurus, 
f. deflux-, pa. ppl. stem of defluere; sce prec.] 
1. A flowing down; defluxion 1710. 2. concr. 
An effluence (rare) 1682. 

Defluxion (diflip-kfon) 1549. [- Fr. 
défluzion or late L. defluxio, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] fl. A flowing down -1832. 2. Path. 
The flow or discharge accompanying a cold 
or inflammation; a running at the nose; 
catarrh. Now rare. 1576. 13. That which 
flows down —1633; fig. an effluence —1078. 

Defcedation; see DEFEDATION. 

fDefoil, v. [- Fr. défeuiller, OFr. des-, 
deffueiller, t. des-, de- DE- 1. 6 + feuille leaf. 
Cf. late L. defoliare (see next).] trans. = DE- 
FOLIATE v. P. Holland. 3 

Defoliate (difo"lie't), v. 1793. [— defolial-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. defoliare, f. de- DE- I. 
6 + folium leaf; see -ATE*.] trans. To strip of 
leaves; also fig. So Defoliate a. having 
cast or lost its leaves (rare). Defolia-tion, 
loss or shedding of leaves. Defo-liator, that 
which defoliates; an insect which strips trees 
of their leaves. 

Deforce (difó*as), v. ME. [- AFr. deforcer 
= OF. deforcier, f. des-, de- (DE- I. 6) + 
forcier, forcer to FORCE. Cf. ENFORCE, etc.] 
1. Law. To keep (something) by force (from 
the rightful owner) 1470. 2. To keep (a 
person) forcibly out of the possession of his 
property 1531. 3. Sc. Law. To prevent by 
force (an oflicer of the law) from executing 
his official duty 1461. 

2. He [Stephen] deforced Mawd. .of her right 
1586. Hence Defo-rcement. Defo-rcer. De- 
fo-rciant, one who keeps another wrongfully out 
of possession of an estate. +Deforcia-tion. 

Deforest (difo-rést), v. 1538. [f. DE- II. 2 + 
FOREST sb.; cf. DE-AFFOREST, DISAFFOREST, 
DisFOREST.] 1, Law. To make no longer a 
forest; = DISAFFOREST 1, DISFOREST 1. 2. gen. 


To clear of forests or trees 1880, Hence 
Deforesta-tion. 
Deform (difg-am), a. arch. ME. i- L. 


deformis, t. de- DE- I. 6 + forma shape; cf. 
Fr. tdéforme. See DIFFORM a.] Deformed; 
hideous, 

Sight so d. what heart of rock could long Drie- 
ey'd behold MILT. P. L. X1. 494. [Defo:rmly adv. 

Deform (difg-am), v. ME. (= OFr. 
difformer, de(s)former (mod. difformer, dé- 
former) — med.L. difformare, Rom. *dis- 
formare, L. deformare, t. Dis-, DE- I. 6 + 
Jorma FORM sb.) 1. trans. To mar the beauty 
or excellence of; to disfigure, deface (lit. and 
fig.) 1450. 2. To mar the form of; to mis- 
Shape ME. 3. To alter the form of; in 
Physies, to change the normal shape of 
1702. *j4. Obs. var. of DIFFORM v. 

1. He..deformed the country with ruine and 
spoile HAYWARD. 2. Cheated of Feature by dis- 
sembling Nature, Deform'd, vntinish’d Rich. LII, 
L i 20. Hence Deformable a. deformed: 
capable of being deformed; hence Deformabi-- 
lity. Defo'rmer, one who or that which deforms, 

tDeform, v. rar. ME. only. ([- L. 
deformare form, fashion, f. de- DE- I. 3 + 
forma Form sb.] To form, fashion. 

Deformation (difoamé!-fon). ME. -(O)Fr. 
déformation or L. deformatio (med.L. di/f-), f. 
deformat-, pa. ppl. stem of deformare; see 
DEFORM v.', -ION.] 1. The action (or result) of 
deforming; disfigurement, defacement. 2. 
Alteration of form for the worse; (often opp. 
to reformation) 1546. 3, Physics. Alteration of 
shape; an altered form of 1846. 

3. The d. of the solar disc by refraction 1869. 

Deformed (difó-xmd), ppl. a. ME. If. DE- 
FORM v. + -ED.] fl. Marred in appearance 
-1632. 2. Marred in shape, misshapen; un- 
shapely. Now chiefly of persons. ME. 3. 


DEFUNCTIVE 


Shapeless 1077. 4. fig. Perverted; morally 


ugly 1555. Hence Defo:rmed-ly adv, 
f-ness. d 
Deformity (difü-umiti. ME. |- OFr, 


deformité (deff-, desf-) — L. deformitas, f; 
deformis misshapen; see DEFORM a., -ITY, Ct. 
DIFFORMITY.] 1. The quality or condition of 
being DEFORMED 1450. 2. Bodily misshapen- 
ness or malformation ME. 3. An instance of 
deformity; spec. a bodily malformation MK, 
transf. A deformed being or thing 1698, 4, 
fig. Moral ugliness or crookedness ME. 
15. Misused for DIFFORMITY 1531. 

1. Disease [small-pox], and its consequent. effects, 
d. 1805. 2. Edmunde. .surnamed Crowke backe 
for his deformytye FABYAN. 3. The tumour. is 
merely a d. S. COOPER. 4. The corruption and 
deformitie of our nature 1561. The deformities of 
the representative system MACAULAY. 

Deforse, etc., obs, ff, DEFORCE, etc. 

Defo:ssion. 1753. [- mod. L. defossio, t. L. 
defodere inter.] The punishment of burying 
alive. (Dicts.) 

fDefoul, defoil, v. (ME. defoule (with 
unexpl. var. defoyle) = OFr. defouler, defuler, 
f. dé- DE- I. 1 + fouler tread; see FOIL v.!, 
FULL v., and DEFILE v.'] 1. (rans. To 
trample under foot; tread down -1574. 
2. To crush (lit. and fig.) —1548. 3. To de- 
flower, debauch —1596. 4. To violate (laws, 
holy places, etc.); to profane -1614. 5, To 
render foul; to defile. Also fig. —1611. 6, To 
make unsightly. ME. only. Hence +Defou'l, 
defoi-l sb. oppression; defilement. 

TDefrau-d, sb. ME. |f. next, after FRAUD 
sb.] = DEFRAUDATION —1800. 

Defraud (difri:d), v. ME. [- OFr. de- 
frauder or L. defraudare, f. de- DE- I. 3 + 
fraudare cheat, f. fraus, fraud- FRAUD.) 1. 
To take or withhold from (a person) by fraud 
what is his by right: to cheat, cozen, beguile. 
Also absol. 2. fig. To deprive or cheat (a 
thing) of what is due to it (arch.) 1407. 

l. To d. citizens of their rights 1880. 2. Here 
beggar pride defrauds her daily cheer, To boust 
one splendid banquet once a year GOLDSM. 
Hence Defrau-dment. ? Obs. 

Defrauda:tion. 1502. [- OFr. defraudation 
or late L, defraudatio, t. defraudat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. defraudare; see prec., - The 
action (or an act) of defrauding; cheating. 

Defray (difré'-), v. 1543. [- Fr. défrayer, 
f. dé- DE- I. 6 + tfrai, tfrail (usu. pl. frais, 
tfres) expenses, cost += med.L. fredum, ~us 
fine for breach of the peace.] +1. To pay 
out, spend 1613. 2. To discharge by paying; 
to meet, settle 1570. Also fig. 3. To meet the 
expense of; pay for. Now rare or arch. 1581. 
14. To reimburse (a person); to entertain 
free of charge —1858. 

2. Money to d. their charges FULLER. fig. Can 
PL d. The wrath of thundring Joue SPENSER 


-Q. I. v. 42. 4. The State will d. you all the time 
you stay BACON. Hence tDefray:, sb. defrayal. 
Defray-able a. Defray-al, the action of defray- 


ing. Defray-er. Defray-ment, defrayal. 

Defrock (difro-k), v. 1581. |- Fr. dé- 
froquer, f. dé- DE- I. 6 + froc FROCK.] To 
deprive of the priestly garb; to unfrock. 

Deft (deft), a. ME. [ME. defle, var. of 
Dart.) fl = Darr 1 (rare). (ME. only.) 
2. Apt, skilful, dexterous, clever or neat in 
action ME. 3. Neat, trim; handsome. Still 
dial. 1579. 4. Quiet. Still dial. 1763. 4 

2. To see the lame so d. At that cup service 
CHAPMAN, Of d. tongue CARLYLE. 3. By the 
messe, a d. lass HEYWOOD. Hence De-ft-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Defunct (difo-nkt). 1548. [- L. defunctus, 
pa. pple. of defungi discharge, perform, finish, 
f. de- DE- I. 3 + fungi perform, Cf. (O)Fr. 
défunt.) 

A. adj. Having ceased to live; deceased, 
dead. Also fig. 1599, : 

The Organs, though d. and dead before, Breake 
vp their drowsie Graue Hen. V, Iv. i. 21. The 
ghost of a d. absurdity COLERIDGE F- 

B. sb. The d.: the deceased; hence, with pl. 
(rare), a dead person 1548. 

Defunction (difp-jkfon). rare. 1599. l- 
late L. defunctio, f. defunct-, pa. ppl. stem of 
defungi; see prec., -10N.] Dying, death. 
Hen. V, 1. ii. 58. 

+Defu-nctive, a. rare. |f. as prec. see 
iVE.] Of or pertaining to dying, as d. music. 
SHAKS. 


DEFUSE 


Defuse, -ed, 
1. DIFFUSE, etc. 


efy*, Sb- 1580. q 
Pl ‘Declaration of defiance; 


-edly, Defusion, -ive, obs. 


[- Fr. défi, f. défier; see 
challenge 


4T. 

uy (ditoi), v." IME. defye, deffie — (O)Fr. 

dfer (earlier des- def-) :- Rom. *disfidare, f. 

p. dis- (see DE- I. 6) + fidus trustful, rel. to 
To renounce faith, 

to declare hostili- 


ance, 
allegi of de- 


i against; to send a declaration 


(arch.) ME. 5, 
contest or trial of skill. 
1074, 4. To set at defiance; to set at nought 
ME. 15. To reject, renounce, disdain, revolt 
at «1798. 16. intr. To have distrust of. 
(OFr. difier de. -1613. 

2. The knyghtes in the Castel defyen yow 
Misony. 3. Defying the Ocean Gods to compete 
JOWEN. 4. Ha, thou fortune, I the defie GOWER, 
The fortress defied their attacks THIRLWALL. 
5, To d. a bribe GAY. 

tDefy', v." ME. 
and intr, To digest —1042. 2. 
concoct; to dissolve. (M. E. only.) 

jDégagé (degase), a.; fem. -ée. 1697. 
[Fr., pa. pple. of dégager set free, f. dé- DE- I. 
6, after engager ENGAGE.] Easy, uncon- 


[Origin unkn.] 1, trans. 
trans. To 


strained. 

Degarnish (digianis), v. rare. By-form 
of DISGARNISH; see Dn- I. 6. 

Degelation, rare. [f. Fr. dégeler.) Thaw- 
ing. (Dicts.) 

{Degernder, v. 1539. [alt., after GENDER 
sb, of contemporary degener — Fr. dé- 
générer = L, degenerare DEGENERATE.) intr. 
To degenerate —1597, var. tDege-ner. 

Degeneracy (didgc-nórüsi). 1664. [f. next; 
seo -Acy.] The condition or quality of being 
(Mrenerete; something that is degenerate 
rare). 

"his grand D. of the Church Hy. MORE. The 
cathedral of Sens is a sad d. from ours ALFORD. 

Degenerate (didsenérét), a. 1494. [= L. 
orae pa. pple. of degenerare; see next, 

A, as pa. pple. = degenerated. ? Obs. 

B. as adj. 1. Having lost the qualities 
proper to the kind; having declined to a 
lower type; hence, declined in character or 
Mea ppp dosradod 1494. Also fig. of 

. 2. lransf. Characterize! ener- 
Dac f. Characterized by degener: 

+ Thou art degenerat, & growen out of kynde 
Vo How then art thou turned tat the d. 
[T ME HPnES vine Jer. 2:21. Penguins. „ad. 
ee DH Any d. form of active faith 
de'nerate-ly SM $ du; EM Hence De- 

-nére't), v. 1545. [= 
deut pa. ppl. stem of L. degenerare 
on from its race or kind, f. degener 
E ased, ignoble, f. de- DE- I. 2 + genus, 
DUST kind; see -ATE*.] 1. intr. To lose the 
ga jes proper to the kind; to fall away 
in E ancestral excellence; hence, to decline 
DN vires or qualities, become of a lower 
T2 p n Also transf. and fig. of things. 
o SM a degeneration or an alteration 
“1811, 789. 13. trans. To cause to degenerate 

1, When men d. y si 
of Ii men d., and by sinne put off the nature 
bred o TAYLOR, Plants for want of Culture, 
kind LOOK a fur as to change into another 
Ton FACON. 2. Gods! how the son degenerates 
the nature of, PE. Hence Dege-nerative a. of 

Degen » OF tending to degeneration. 

T pipers (didsenéré*fon). 1481. [— 
DN tatimi or late L. degeneratio, f. as 
ing; HS ERR 1. The process of degenerat- 
degras dation to a lower stage of being; 
change on of nature 1607. b. Biol. A 
D RE of structure by which an organism, 
1848, eie the form of a lower type 
ure of pan m A morbid change in the struc- 

ELI. 1851. 2, Degeneracy 1481. t3. 

1, Capable has degenerated —1748. 
Cownry, ances D. into any thing harmful 
Want of use € ad, may take place simply from 
Degeneratio ARPENTER. Fatty d. 1883. 3. The 

ARTLEY. ms and Counterfeits of Benevolence 


Di 

gcienerescence Ceswéns) 1882. [- Fr. 
Vs -ESCENT, Ls Die ee sce DEGENERATE 
the de -] Tendency to degenerate; 

© Process of degeneration. PE prt 
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+Dege-nerous, a. 1597. [f. L. degener (see 
DEGENERATE v.) + -OUS, after GENEROUS, of 
which it is, in some senses, treated as a 
derivative.] 1. Degenerate; characterized by 
degeneration —1734. 2. transf. and fig. of 
pts (esp. organisms or organic products) 

1. An upstart and d.race NORTH. A d. feare 
DANIEL, age BOYLE. Hence TDege-nerously 


lp. 

Dege-rm, v. [Dz- II. 2.] trans. To remove 
the germ from (e.g. wheat). So Dege-rmin- 
ator, a machine with iron discs for splitting 
the grains of wheat and removing the germ. 
(Dicts.) 

Deglaze, v.; see DE- Il. 2. 

+Deglo-ry, v. rare. 1610. 
deprive of its glory —1653. 

iDeglute (diglit), v. 1599. [- L. de- 
glul(jire swallow down, f. de- De- I. 1 + 
glut(t)jire swallow.] trans. To swallow down. 
Also absol. 

Deglu-tinate, v. 1009. [- deglutinat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of deglulinare unglue, f. de- DE- 
I. 6 + glutinare glue; see -ATE*.] Tl. trans. 
To unglue; to loosen or separate (things 
glued together) —1727. 2. To extract the 
gluten from 1889. Hence Deglutina-tion. 

Deglutition (digluti-fon). 1650. [— Fr. 
déglutition or mod.L. deglutitio, f. deglutit-, 
pa. ppl. stem of deglul(Dire; see DEGLUTE, 
-10N.] The action of swallowing. Also fig. 

In a city feast..what d. PALEY. Hence De- 
gluti-tious a. pertaining or tending to d. (rare). 
[d AC NI a. pertaining to d.; swallowing 

rare). 

De:go-rder. 1880. [f. DEG(REE) + ORDER.] 
Math. The pair of numbers signifying the 
degree and order of any form. 

+Dego-rge, v. 1493. - Fr. dégorger (OFr. 
des-), f. gorge GORGE sb.'; see DE- I. 6.] = 
DISGORGE 1737. 

Degradation" (degrüdé!-fon). 1535. [-CO)Fr. 
dégradation or eccl L. degradatio, f. de- 
gradal-, pa. ppl. stem of degradare; see 
DEGRADE, -0N.] 1. Deposition from some 
rank, office, or position of honour as an act 
of punishment; as, the d. of an ecclesiastic, a 
knight, a military officer, a graduate of a 
university. 2, Lowering in honour, estima- 
tion, social position, etc.; the state of being 
so lowered 1752. 3, Lowering in character or 
quality; moral or intellectual debasement 
1697. 4. Reduction to an inferior type or 
stage of development. Also attrib. 1850. 
b. spec. Biol. Reduction to a less perfect 
organic condition ; degeneration 1849. C. Bot. 
A change in the substance of plants, result- 
ing in the formation of degradation- 
ots.) 1875. d. Physics. The 
conversion of (energy) to a form less capable 


of transformation 1871. 5. A lowering in 
1769. 6. Geol. The 


strata, etc., by 


[DE- II. 2.] To 


d. of the poor-house JEVONS. 3. The d, of marry- 
ing a man she did not love 1866. 

roducts which have no 
building up of the structures of plants, e.g. gum, 
ete. 5. The d. in the value of silver A, SMITH. 
6. The chalk. .yields rather easily to d. PHILLIPS. 
Hence Degrada-tional a. mai lesting structural 
degradation. 

Deéradation* (di:gradé'-fon). 1706. [In 
sense 1 - Fr. dégradation — It. digradazione, 
f. digradare come down by degrees. ct. 
Grapation.] 1. The gradual lowering of 
colour or light in a painting; esp. that which 
gives the effect of distance. t Obs. 12. Dimi- 
nution by degrees; the part so reduced 
-1730. 

Degrade (digré-d), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. dé- 
grader — eccl L. degradare, f. de- DE- I. 
1 + gradus rank, degree.] 1. trans. To re- 
duce from a higher to à lower rank, to 
depose from (tof) a position of honour or 
estimation. 2. To lower in estimation, 
to reduce in price, 
strength, purity, tone, etc. 1500. 3. a. Biol. 
To reduce to à lower organie type. b. 
Physics. To reduce (energy) to a form less 
capable of transformation. 1862. 4. Geol. To 
wear down (rocks, etc.) by surface abrasion 
or disintegration 1812. 5. intr. 


DEGREE 


to a lower grade or type; to degenerate 
1850. 6. Cambridge Univ. 'To put off entering 
the examination in honours for the degree of 
B.A. for one year 1829. 

1. His censure was to be degraded both from her 
ministry and degrees taken in the University 
1628. 2. How low avarice can d. a man GOLDSM. 
"To d. prices COBDEN. 5. And throned races may 
d. TENNYSON. Hence Degra'der. Degra-dingly 


v. 

Degraded (digrēidėd), ppl. a. 1483. [f. 
prec. + -ED!.] 1. Lowered in rank, position, 
reputation, character, etc.; debased. 2. a. 
Biol. Showing structural or funotional 
degradation 1862. b. Geol. Worn down 1869. 
3. Of colour: Toned down 1877. 

1. A d. race of men MAX-MULLER, priest 1885. 2. 
A d. form of life H. DRUMMOND. 

Degra-ded, a. 1562. it. Dg L + Li 
gradus step + -ED*.] Her. Of à cross: Set 
on steps or degrees. 

+Degra-dement. 1641. [- Fr. 1dégradement, 
f. dégrader; see DEGRADE, -MENT.] Degrada- 
tion, abasement. MILTON. 

+De-gravate, v. 1574. [- degravat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. degravare, f. de- DE- I. 1 + 
gravare to burden; see -ATE*.] trans. TO 
weigh down, burden, load -1727. Hence 
1De£grava-tion. 

Degree (digri), sb. [ME. degre — (O)Fr. 
degré :- Rom. *degradus, Í. L. de- DE- 1.1 + 
gradus step, GRADE.] 

I. 1. A step in an ascent or descent; one ofa 
flight of steps; a rung of a. ladder. (Obs. exc. 
in Her.) Also transf. of anything resembling a 
step 1611. 2. fig. A step or stage in a process, 
etc. ME. 3. A step in direct line of descent; 
in pl. the number of such steps, determining 
the proximity of blood in collateral descend- 
ants of a common ancestor ME. 4, A stage or 
position in the scale of dignity or rank; rela- 
tive social or official rank or station; à rank 
or class of persons. ? Obs. ME. 5, Manner, 
way, wise; relation, respect ME. 6. A step or 
stage in intensity or amount; the relative 
intensity, measure, or amount of a quality, 
attribute, or action. (Cf. sense 2.) ME. b. 
Crim. Law. Relative measure of criminality, 
as in Principal in the first, or second d. In 
U.S. Law, A grade of crime. 1676. 

1. He saw a ladder whyche had ten degrees or 
stappes CAXTON. Jul. C. IL. i. 20. 2. Which 
recognizance is the first d. to amendment 1950. 
Phr. By degrees: by little and little, gradually. 
3. Prohibited or forbidden degrees: degrees of 
consanguinity and affinity within which marriage 
js not allowed. 4. Kny3te, squiere, 30man and 
knaue, Iche mon in thayre degre ME. 6. Misprision 
in the highest d. Twel. N.I. V. 61. flering but in 
d., of kind the same MILT, P.L. V. 490. Phr. 
To a d. (collog.): to an undefined, but serious, 
extent. To the last d.: to the utmost measure. 

IL Spec, and techn. senses. 1. A stage of 
proficiency in an art, craft, or course of 
study ; esp. An academical rank conferred by 
a university or college as à mark of pro- 
ficiency in scholarship; honorary distinction 
ME. 2. Gram. Each of the three stages 
(POSITIVE, COMPARATIVE, SUPERLATIVE) in the 
comparison of an adj. or adv. (Cf. I. 6.) 1400. 
3. Geom. (Astron., Geog., etc.) A unit of 
measurement of angles or circular arcs, being 
an angle equal to the 90th part of a right 
angle, or an are equal to the 360th part of 
the circumference of a circle (which sub- 
tends this angle at the centre) ME. b. transf. 
A position as measured by degrees (chiefly of 
latitude) 1647. 4. Thermometry. a. A. unit of 
temperature varying according to the scale 
in use. b. Each of the marks denoting 
degrees on the scale of a thermometer, or the 
interval between two successive marks. 1727. 
5. Mus. Each of the successive lines and 
spaces on the stave; also applied to tone or 
interval 1674. 16. Arith. A group of three 
figures taken together in numeration —1077. 
7. Alg. The rank of an equation or expression 
as determined by the highest power of the 
unknown or variable quantity, or the highest. 
dimensions of the terms which it contains 
1730, 

3. b. He knew the Seat of Paradise, Could tell 
in what D. it lies BUTLER Hud. I. i. 174, 

Degree (digri-), v. 1014. (f. prec. 8b.] tl. 
irans. To lead or bring on by degrees —1670. 
2. To confer a degree upon. nonce-use. 
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Degu (de-gu). 1843. [Native name.] Zool. 
A S, Amer. genus Octodon of hystricomor- 
phous or porcupine-like rodents. 

Degust (dignst) v. rare. 1623. [- L. 
degustare, f. de- DE- I. 3 + gustare to taste; 
in mod. use — Fr. déguster.) To taste. Also 
absol. 

Degustate (dignsteit) v. rare. 1599. 
[- degustal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. degustare; 
see prec., -ATE*.] = prec. Hence Degusta:- 
tion, the action of degusting. 

|Déhaché (deha-Je), a. 1766. [obs. Fr., f. 
De- I, 1,2 + hacher to eut.] Her. = COUPED, 


q.v. 

Dehisce (dihiz)), v. 1657. [- L. dehiscere, 
f. de- DE- I. 2 + hiscere, inceptive of hiare 
gape. Cf, HIATUS.) intr. To gape; in Bot. 
to burst open, as seed-vessels. 

Dehiscence (dihiméns) 1828. [- mod.L. 
dehiscenlia (Linnreus), f. as prec.; see -ENOE.] 
Gaping, opening by divergence of parts; in 
Bot. the bursting open of capsules, fruits, 
anthers, etc. in order to discharge their 
mature contents. Also fig. and gen. So 
Dehi:scent a. gaping open; in Bot. opening 
as seed-vessels. 

Deho-nestate, v. rare. 1663. [- dehonestat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. dehonestare to dishonour, 
f. de- DE- I. 6 + honestus HONEST; see -ATE?.] 
trans. To dishonour, disparage. Hence De- 
honesta-tion, dishonouring, dishonour. 

liIDehors (doho-r). 1701. [OFr. dehors prep., 
mod.Fr. adv. and sb.] 

A, prep. (Law.) Outside of; not within the 
scope of, 

1B. sb. (Fortif.) All sorts of separate out- 
works, made for the better security of the 
main works. (Dicts.) 

Dehort (dthd-at), v. Now rare. 1533. [- L. 
dehorlari dissuade, f. de- DE- I. 2 + horlari 
exhort.] To use exhortation to dissuade 
from; to advise against. Also absol. 

Wherby we doe perswade..disswade. .exhorte, 
or dehorte.,any man 1553. Croker dehorts me 
from visiting Ireland SoUTHEY. So Dehorta‘tion, 
earnest dissuasion. Deho-rtative a, dehortatory; 
sb. a dehortative address or argument. De- 
ho-rtatory a. characterized by dehortation; 
tsb. a dehortatory address, Deho-rter. 

Dehumanize (dihiü:münoiz), v. 1818. [DE- 
II. 1.] trans. To deprive of human attributes, 

Turner's face was a good deal de-humanized 
MOORE. 

tDehu'sk, v. rare. 1566. [DE- II. 2.) To 
deprive of the husk, 

Dehydrate (di,hoi-dre't), v, 1876. [f. DE- 
II. 2 + Gr, öðwp water + -ATE*.] Chem. 1. 
trans. To deprive of water, or of its con- 
stituents, 2. intr. To lose water as a con- 
stituent 1886. Hence Dehydration, the 
removal of water, or of its constituents, in a 
chemical combination. 


Dehydrogenate  (di;hoidro,dgéne!t), v. 
1860. [DE- II. 1.] = next. 
Dehydrogenize  (dijhodrodgénoiz), v. 


1878. [DE- IT. 1.] Chem. To deprive of its 
hydrogen; to remove hydrogen from. 
Hence Dehy'drogeniza-tion. 

Deicide' (di-isoid). 1653. [- eccl.L. deicida, 
T. L, deus god + -cida -CIDE'; so Fr. déicide 
(xv11).] The killer-of a god. 

Deicide’ (diisoid) 1611. [See prec., 
"CIDE*] The killing of a god. Hence De-i- 
cidal a. of or pertaining to d. 

Deictic (dəi'ktik), a. Also deiktic. 1828, 
[- Gr. deaxrxds, f. dexrds, vbl. adj. of 
Sexviva to show. A purely academic 
word.] Directly pointing out, demonstra- 
tive; in Logie, applied to reasoning, and 
opp. to elenctic, which proves indirectly. 
So tDei-ctical a. tDei-ctically adv. 

Deific (dii-fik), a. 1490. I= (O)Fr. déifique 
or ecclL. deificus (Tertullian), f. L. deus 
god + -ficus -FIC.] Deifying, making divine; 
loosely, divine, godlike. So tDei-fical. 
Deification (diifiké-fon) ME. [- eccl, L. 
deificatio, f. deificat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
deificare; see DEIFY, -I0N.] The action of 
deifying; deified condition; a deified embodi- 
ment. b, Absorption into the divine nature 
1856. 

Deiform (diifgam), a. 1642. [- med.L. 
deiformis, t. L. deus god; see -FORM.] 1. God- 
like in form. 2. Conformable to the nature of 
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God; godlike 1654. Hence Deifo-rmity, d. 
quality. j 

Deify (drifoi) v. ME. [- (O)Fr. déifier — 
eccl.L. deificare, f. L. deus god; see -FY.] 
trans. To make a god of; to exalt to the posi- 
tion of a deity; to enrol among the gods. 
b. To render godlike ME. c. To treat, regard, 
or adore as a god 1590. 

[They] were both ystellyfyed In the heauen and 
there defyed Lypa. b. No vertue more deified a 
Prince then Clemencie SIR T. HERBERT. c. The 
old man deifies prudence JOHNSON. Hence 
De-ifier. De-ifying vil. sb. and ppl. a. 

Deign (dén) v. ME. [- OFr. degnier, 
deigner, (also mod.) daigner :- L. dignare, 
-ari deem worthy, f. dignus worthy.) 1. 
intr. To think it worthy of oneself (to do 
something); to vouchsafe, condescend. Also 
timpers. 2. trans. with simple obj. a. To 
condescend to give or bestow, to vouchsafe. 
(Now esp. with reply, answer, in neg. sen- 
tences.) 1589. tb. To vouchsafe to accept. 
(Opp. to to disdain.) -1661. 13. To dignify (a 
person) with. [= L, dignari.] —1648. 

1. Would he daine to wed a Countrie Lasse 
GREENE. 2. Nor would we deigne him buriall of 
his men Macb. I. ii. 60. b. Thy pallat then did 
daine The roughest Berry, on ihe rudest Hedge 
Ant. d: Cl. 1. iv. 63. 

tDei-gnous, a. ME. [app. short f. dedei- 
gnous, DISDAINOUS; cf. DAIN v.) Disdainful, 
haughty —1643. 

\\Dei gratia. [L.] By the grace of God; see 
GRACE, 

Deil (dil, dil. 1500. [Sc.] 1. The Devil. 
2. A mischievously wicked fellow 1786. 

Deinosaur, Deinothere, etc.; see DINO-. 

De-insularize, -integrate, etc.; see DE- 
poised 

\(Deipara (dii:pürü). 1664. (Late L., f. deus 

+ -parus, -a bearing; a L. equiv. of Gr. 
6«oróxos.] A title of the Virgin Mary, 
‘Mother of God’, So Dei-parous a. bearing 
a god. 

Deipnosophist (doipnosófist). 1050. [— 
Gr. damvocogioris, f. &eimvov dinner + dod«arás 
a master of his craft.] A master of the art of 
dining: taken from danvoooioral, the title of 
the Greek work of Athenceus, in which a num- 
ber of learned men discuss dinners, literature, 
and miscellaneous topics of every kind. 

Deis(e, obs. f. Dars. 

Deism (diiz'm) 1082. [f. L. deus god + 
-ISM, after next; cf. Fr. déisme (Pascal).] The 
doctrine or belief of a deist; usually, belief 
in the existence of a God, with rejection of 
revelation; ‘natural religion’. 

D, being the very same with old Philosophical 
Paganism BENTLEY. 

Deist (diist) 1621. [- Fr. déiste (xv) f. 
L. deus god + -iste -IST.] One who acknow- 
ledges the existence of a God upon the 
testimony of reason, but rejects revealed 
religion. 

(The term was originally opposed to atheist, and 
was interchangeable with theist even in the end of 
the 17th c.) 

In speaking of a d. they fix their attention on 
the negative, in speaking ofa theist on the positive 
aspect of his belief 1880. Hence Dei'stic a. of 
the nature of or pertaining to deists or deism. 
Deistical a. (in same sense); also, tending to 
deism; -ly adv, 

1De'itate, ppl. a. [- deitatus, pa. pple. 
of eccl.L. deitare, tr. Gr. 6coov deify; see 
-ATE*.] Deified. CRANMER. 

Deity (diiti) ME. [- (O)Fr. déité = eccl.L. 
deitas (Augustine), rendering Gr. Gcórns, f. 
0cós god; see -TY'.] 1. The estate or rank of a 
£od; godhood; godship; esp. with poss. pron. 
b. The divine nature of God; Godhood ; the 
Godhead. ME. 2. concr. A divinity, a divine 
being, a god. Also fig. ME. 3. (with capital.) 
A supreme being as creator of the universe; 
the Deily, the Supreme Being, God. (Esp. as 
à term of Natural Theology.) 1647. 

l. The Goddes themselues (Humbling their 
Deities to loue) Wint. T, 1v. iv. 26. b. The fader 
the sone & the holy ghost, one essence of deite 
1502. 2. The chief d., the sun SULLIVAN. Jig. 
Tobacco (England's bainefull D.) 1630. 3. Men 
pus of the Deity, an prehon first cause of all 

s, and. . lost. si 
Pusey. Hence De-itys! D: Maie E OH dod 

Deje-ct, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. ME. [- L. 
dejectus, pa. pple. of deicere; see next.] 1. pa. 
pple. Thrown down; teast away. 2. ppl. a. 


DELAPSE 


DEJECTED 1528; abased 1510. Hence Deje-ct- 
ly adv. 

Deject (dlidge-kO, v. MX. [- deject- pa 
ppl. stem of L. deicere, f. de- Dg. I, 1 de 
jacere throw.] 1. trans. To cast down; to 
overthrow. arch. or Obs. 12. To cast away, 
reject -1633. 13. fig. To lower in condition at 
character, to abase —1691. 14. To reduce the 
strength of, weaken —1684. 5, To depress in 
spirits; to cast down, dispirit, dishearten. 
(The ordinary current sense.) 1581. 

3. Being loath to d. them whom he had once 
aduanced 1601. 5. Good Authours d. me too-tos 
much, and quaile my courage FLORIO Montaigne, 
So |Deje:cta sb. pl. ex: nents. Deje-ctant 
a. Her., bending down. Deje-cter, 

Dejected (dí,dse-ktéd), ppl. a. 1581, It. 
prec. + -ED!.] 1. lit. Cast down (areli.) 1089; 
in Her. bent downwards 1889. 12. Lowered in 
estate, condition, or character abased, lowly 
—1721. 3. Downcast, low-spirited 1581, Also 
transf, 

3. To-day glad—to-morrow d. LYTTON. transf, 
With a drooping head and d. pace Scorr, Hence 
Deje-cted-ly adv., -ness. 

Dejection (di,dze-kfon), ME. l- L. 
dejectio, t. deject-; see DEJECT v., -ION.] 1. lit, 
The action of casting down; the fact of being 
cast down 1681. 12. fig. A casting down; 
abasement, humiliation —1659. 3. Depression 
of spirits; dejected condition 1450, 14. 
Lowering of force or strength —1732. 5, Med. 
Fecal discharge 1605. 6, That which is 
dejected 1727. 

2. Adoration implies submission and d.; s0 that, 
while we worship, we cast down ourselves 
PEARSON. 3. What besides Of sorrow and d. and. 
despair Our frailtie can sustain MILT. P.L, XI. 
301. 6. Fecal dejections 1849, Igneous dejections 
{from a volcano] MURCHISON. So +Deje-ctive a. 
characterized by, or betokening, d.; purgative. 

Dejectory (di,dge-ktori), a. 1040. [f. 
DEJEOT v. + -ORY?; cf. dejecia (see DEJEOT 
v..] Med. Capable of promoting evacuation 
of the bowels; aperient. 

Dejecture (di,dge-ktina). 1731. |f. as prec, 
* -URE.] Matter discharged from the bowels; 
excrement. 

fDe'jerate, v. 1007. [f. L. dejerare take 
an oath, f. DE- I. 8 + jurare] intr. and 
trans. To swear solemnly —1641. So fDe- 


jera-tion. 
Dejeune, dejune. Obs. or arch. 1630. [For 
earlier desjeune, DISJUNE, q.v.] = next. 


(Déjeuner, tdéjeuné (degóne). 1787. [Fr. 
déjeuner (also tdéjeuné), subst. use of the 
infin. déjeuner break one's fast.] The morning 
meal; breakfast. (In France, often = lun- 
cheon.) 

De jure; see DE I. c. 

Dekadarchy, -drachm, Dekarch, etc.; 
see DECA-. 

Dekle, var. of DECKLE. 

Del, obs. f. DEAL sb.', and of DOLE, sb.* 
Dela'bialize, v. [Dx- II. 1.] To deprive of 
its labial character. SWEET. 

TDela:ce, v. rare. [— Fr. délacer (OFr. des~, 
see DE- I. 6), f. lacer to lace.) To untie, undo. 
HOWELL. 

Delacerate, etc., obs. f. DILACERATE, etc. 
Delacrima-tion. Also delacry-. 1623. [- 
L. delacrimatio; see DE- I. 1, LACHRYMA- 
TION.] Weeping (obs.); a superabundant flow 
of an aqueous or serous humour from the 
eyes; epiphora. 
Delacta'tion. 1727. (f. DE- I. 6 + LAOTA- 
TION.] The act of weaning; b. ‘artificial 
arrest of the secretion of milk' (Syd. Soc. 
Lez.). b 
Delaine (dien) 1840. [Short for muslin 
delaine, Fr. mousseline de laine lit. ‘woollen 
muslin’.] A light textile fabric for women’s 
dresses; orig. of wool, now usually of wool 
and cotton. 

Delaminate (dile-mine't), v. 1877. f. DE- 
1.1,2 + L. lamina thin plate, layer + -ATE’.] 
trans. and intr. (Biol.) To split into separate 
layers. Hence Delamina-tion, the process 
of delaminating; spec. applied to the forma 
tion of the layers of the BLASTODERM, q.V. 


TDela-pse, sb. rare. 1630. [- L. delapsus; 
see next.] Downfall, descent —1657. 
? Obs. 1520. l- 


Delapse (dile-ps) v. y - 
delaps-, pa. ppl. stem of L. delabi, f. Me 
De- I. 1 + labi slip, fall.] inir. To fall or slip 
down, descend, sink (lit. and fig.). 


DELASSATION 


that dotage and folly 


delapsed into 
Nature is delap Rn 


165. So [Dela'psion, sper. in Path. — 

lapsus, Y 

fDelassation. rare. 1092. [- med.L. de- 
Jassat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 


lassatio, f. de 
Tlassare tire out, f. de- DE- T. 3 + lassare to 


; see “ION. ] Fatigue —1727. 
Walnie (dile), v. 1515. [- delat-, stem of 
functional pa. pple. of L. deferre; see DEFER 
v4, ATE] ti. frans. = DEFER v. 1. -1626. 
42, = DEFER v. 2. —1875. 13. To hand down 
er over; to refer —1858. 4. To accuse, im- 
peach; to inform. against; to denounce to a 
tribunal 1515; to report (an offence, etc.) 


1582, 5. To relate 1639. 
1. To try exactly the time wherein Sound is 


delated BAcoN. 4. To d. sinners from the pulpit 
JouNsON. To punish the crimes delated vnto him 


1605. 

Delate, obs. f. DiLATE, DELETE. 

Delation (dilé'-fon). 1578. [— L. delatio, f. 
as DELATE v.; see -ION.] ti. Conveyance (to 
a place) -1096. 2. Handing down, transfer- 
ence. Obs, (exc. in Rom. Law). 1681. 3. In- 
forming against; accusation, denouncement 
1578. 

1. It is certain that the D. of Light is in an 
Instant BACON. 

Delator (dilétoa). 1572. [~ L. delator, f. 
as prec.; see -OR 2.] An informer, a secret or 
professional accuser. Hence fDela-tory a. 
of the nature of delation. 

Delay (düé^), sb. ME. [~ (O)Fr. délai, E 
the vb.; see next.] 1. The action of delaying; 
putting off; procrastination; loitering. 2. The 
n of being delayed; hindrance to progress 
1. The Lawes d. Haml, it. i. 72. Fabius thou, 
whose timely delays gave strength to the state 
Bown. 2. There will be a d. of a day JOWETT. 
Phr. Without d.: without loitering, at once. 
Delay (dilé'), v.' ME. [- OFr. delayer, var. 
of deslaier, presumably f. des- DIS- + laier to 
leave.] 1. trans. To put off; to defer, post- 
pone. 2. To impede the progress of; to 
retard, hinder ME. 3. inir. To put off action; 
D linger, loiter 1509, 

» My Lord delayeth his comming Matt, 24:48. 
Delaying as the tender ash delays ho clothe her- 
self TENNYSON. 2. Joy and Gri 
AE ADS: 3. So spake th’ 

elaid the winged Saint After his 
Tecelvd Mint, P.L. v. 247. Hence AUT 
TON rare), one who (or that which) delays. 
ayingly adv. | Delay*ment, delaying; delay. 
qiDelav. v.! 1530. Fr. délayer, in OFr. 
: leier :- Rom. *disligare, f. L. dis- DIS- + 
"uen RI 1. To ALLAY; to temper —1624. 

e mitigate, assuage —1003. 3. 

(or) 1t 3. To soak 

el credere (del kré-dére), attrib. and adv. 
Phr. 1797, (It. = ‘of belief, of trust.) Comm. 
eee expressing the obligation under- 
pp a factor, broker, or commission 
he nt, when he guarantees and becomes 
Pu for the solvency of the persons to 
acount, etos Hence del credere agent, 

lel credere commission: " 

chi sion: the additional premium 

Tm hoe factor for this guarantee. 
ingen, lili). 1841. [L. dele, 2nd sing. pres. 
jer etri of delére DELETE.] ‘Delete (the 
en €. marked)’. (Commonly written Ó.) 

Dele obs. f, DEAL. sbs.' and 3, v. 
ie eter esta), 1602. [L. = ‘let it 
proof-sheet” hoe mark on a printed 
omitted: hence T des something to be 

., therefor evel i 
Delebie, SM a ya meet it EVELYN. 

ele tes 
aa (ane kta 1), a. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
DELIGHT, gee Se earns, „f. delectare to 
lightful, (Now edd Affording delight; de- 
or elevated pros "s seriously in poetry only, 


Tree; 
p.s of God, D. both to behold and taste MILT. 


I. 539. Hene 
Dele-ctatteness. TE P senio 

eiae (die-ktet, dé-lekte't), v. rare. 
Se? prec, ees pa. ppl. stem of L. delectare; 
or humorous, -] trans. To delight. (Affected 
iur tation (dilekté'.fon). ME. [= (O)Fr. 
JON.] The a. L. delectatio, f. as prec.; see 
joyment. "eon of delighting; delight, en- 
lighter kinds of pl ROREM restricted to the 
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lDelectus (dile-któs) 1828. [L., f. delect-, 
pa. ppl. stem of deligere choose out, f. de- 
De- I. 2 + legere choose.] A selection of pass- 
ages, esp. Latin and Greek, for translation. 

Delegable (deligüb'], a. 1660. [f. L. dele- 
gare to DELEGATE + -BLE.] Capable of being 
delegated. 

Delegacy (deligüsi) 1533. [f. DELEGATE 
sb., after prelate, prelacy; see -ACY.] 1. The 
action or system of delegating; commission 
or authority given to act as a delegate. 2. A 
body or committee of delegates; ta meeting 
of such a body 1621. 

Delegant (deligünt) 1627. [- delegant-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. delegare; see DELEGATE 
v., -ANT.] One who delegates; in Civil Law, 
one who, to discharge a debt, assigns his own 
debtor to his creditor, as debtor in his place. 

Delegate (de-ligét), sb. ME. [- L. delegatus, 
Subst. use of pa. pple. of delegare, f. de- DE- 
I. 2 + legare send on a commission; see 
-ATE!, Cf. OFr. delegat (mod. délégué).] 1. A 
person sent or deputed to act for or represent 
another or others; a deputy, commissioner. 
2. spec. A commissioner appointed by the 
crown under the great seal to hear and 
determine appeals from the ecclesiastical 
courts 1554. b. Ozford Univ. A member of a 
permanent committee entrusted with some 
branch of University business 1604. 3. U.S. 
The representative of a Territory in Congress, 
where he has a seat and the right of speech, 
but no vote 1825. b. House of Delegates: 
(a) the lower house of the General Assembly 
in Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland; 
(b) the lower house of the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Delegate (de-ligét), ppl. a. 1530. [- L. dele- 
gatus, pa. pple.; see prec., -ATE*.] Delegated. 

Delegate (delige't), v. 1530. [- delegat-, 
pa. ppl stem of L. delegare; see prec., 
-ATE*.} 1. trans, To send or commission (a 
person) as a deputy or representative, with 
power to act for another; to depute 1623. 
2. To entrust or commit (authority, etc.) to 
another as an agent or deputy 1530; loosely, 
to assign —1774. 3. Civil Law. To assign to 
a creditor as debtor in one's place 1818. 

1. Will any man. .think it reasonable my Lord 
Keeper should, ad placitum, d. whom hee will to 
keep the Seale 1041. 2. Those bodies. .to whom 
the people have delegated the power of legislation 
T. JEFFERSON. I wish we could d. to women some 
of this work HELPS. Hence Delegatee:, the 
party to whom a debtor is delegated by the 
delegant. tDe-egative a. having the attribute 
of delegating; of delegated nature. 

Delegation (delgé^fon) 1611. [- D. 
delegatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action 
of delegating or fact of being delegated (see 
DELEGATE v.) 1612. 2. A charge or com- 
mission given to a delegate 1611. 3. A 
delegated body; a number of persons sent or 
commissioned to act as representatives 
1818. 4. Civil Law. The assignment of a 
debtor by his creditor to a creditor of the 
delegant, to act as debtor in his place and 
discharge his debt 1721. 5. A letter, etc. not 
negotiable and unstamped, used by bankers 
and others for the transfer of a debt or 
credit 1882. |b. A share-certificate. (Fr. 
délégation.) 1882. 

3. The Jersey d...presented to congress a 
number of the counterfeits H. PHILLIPS. 5. b. 
The English government intended purchasing 
200,000 Suez Canal delegations 1882. 

Delegator (delíge!to). 1875. [— late L. 
delegator, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] One who 
delegates, a delegant. Hence De-legatory a. 
of or relating to delegation; of the nature 
of delegated power; tholding delegated 
authority. 

|Delenda (dile-ndà), sb. pl. 1645. [L., plur. 
of delendum, gerundive of delére DELETE.] 
Things to be deleted. 

+Dele-niate, v. rare. 1023. [irreg. f. L. 
delenire soften, soothe; see -ATE*.] To soothe, 
mitigate —1657. 

Delete (dili-t), v. 1495. [- delet-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. delére blot out, efface.] tl. trans. 
To destroy, do away with —1851. 2. To strike 
out, erase, expunge 1605. Also fig. 

2. Here. .the and must be deleted F. HALL. So 
1Dele-te pa. pple. deleted. 

Deleterious (deliti»ries), a. 1643. [f. 


DELIBERATE 


med.L. delelerius — Gr. ómrípos noxious, 

+ -ous. Cf. Fr. délétére (xvi).] Physically or 
morally harmful or injurious; noxious.. 

"Tis pity wine should be so d. BYRON. Politics 
is a d. profession EMERSON. var. +Delete-rial a. 
Hence Delete-rious-ly adv., -ness. 

tDeletery (de-litéri), a. Also erron. -ory, 
-ary. 1576. [- med.L. deleterius; see prec.) 

A. adj, Deleterious, poisonous —1684, 

‘A certain deletary and poysonous quality 1657. 

B. sb. 1. A deleterious drug; a poison. Also 
fig. -1653. 2. That which destroys the effect 
of anything noxious; an antidote. [Assoc. w. 
L. delére.] —1660. 

2. Deleteries of sin and instruments of repentance 
JER. TAYLOR. 

Deletion (dilizon) 1590. [- L. deletio, f. 
delel-, pa. ppl. stem of delére DELETE; see 
-10N.] 1. The action of effacing or destroy- 
ing; destruction. Now arch. 1600. 2. The 
action of deleting; the fact of being deleted; 
a deleted passage, an erasure 1590. 

1. A total d. of the sin JER. TAYLOR. 2. The d. 
was initialed in the margin 1884. 

Deletive (dili-tiv), a. [f. as prec. + -IVE.]: 
Having the property of deleting. EVELYN. 

Deletory (dili-tori). 1612. [f. as prec. + 
-ORY*.] 

A. adj. That is used to delete, effacing. 

B. sb. That which destroys or effaces. (Cf. 
DELETERY sb. 2.) 1647. 

Confession. .as a d. of sin JER. TAYLOR. 

Delf! (delf). Now local. (ME. delf, late OE. 
dalf for delf, app. aphet. f. gedelf digging, 
ditch, f. delfan DELVE.] 1. That which is 
delved or dug; as, a pit; a trench; a quarry; 
a mine. 12. That which is or may be dug 
into; as, a bed of any earth or mineral -1706. 
3. Sc. A sod 1812; tin Her. a square repr. a 
sod, used as an abatement —1688. 14. A 
thrust of the spade —1688. Also attrib. 

1. The fens are divided by embanked upland 
rivulets or ‘delphs’ 1851. Quarries or Delfes of 
Stone or Slate 1588. 

Delf’, delft (delf, delft). Also delph. 
1714. [- Du. Delf, now Delft, a town of Hol- 
land, named from its chief canal, known as 
delf, delve ‘ditch’; cf. prec.] A kind of glazed 
earthenware made at Delf or Delft in 
Holland; originally called Delf ware. Also 
attrib. 

Delian (dilidn), a. 1023. [f. L. Delius (Gr. 
AńAos) + -AN.] Of or belonging to Delos, an 
island in the Grecian archipelago, the 
reputed birthplace of Apollo and Artemis. 

D. problem, the problem of finding the side of a 
cube having double the volume of a given cube 
(i.e. of finding the cube root of 2); 80 called from 
the answer of the oracle of Delos, that a plague 
raging at Athens should cease when Apollo’s altar, 
which was cubical, should be doubled, 

Deli-bate, v. 1623. [- delibat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. delibare, f. de- DE- I. 2 + libare to 
taste; see -ATE*.] trans. To take a little of, 
taste, sip; also fig. 1600. Hence 1Deliba:- 
tion, a taste or slight knowledge of some- 
thing; a portion extracted. 

+Deliber, v. late ME. [- Fr. délibérer (XV) 
or L. deliberare; see DELIBERATE v.] l. intr. 
To deliberate, consider -1545. 2. trans. To 
determine, resolve —1580. 

Deli-berant. rare. 1073. [- deliberant-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. deliberare; see DELIBER- 
ATE v., -ANT!.] One who deliberates. 

Deliberate (dili-bérét), a. 1548. [- L. 
deliberatus, pa. pple. of deliberare; see next, 
-ATEL] 1. Well weighed or considered ; 
carefully thought out; done of set purpose; 
studied; not hasty or rash. 2. Of persons: 
Characterized by deliberation; considering. 
carefully; not hasty or rash 1596. 3. 
Leisurely, slow, not hurried 1600. 

1. Such as. .in stead of rage D. valour breath’d 
Mint. P.L. I. 554, 2. O these d. fooles Merch. V. 
ir. ix, 80. 3. D. in his movements 1895. Hence 
Deli-berate-ly adv., -ness. 

Deliberate (dili-bére't), v. 1550. [= de- 
liberat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. deliberare, f. de- 
De- I. 3 + librare weigh, f. libra scales; 
see -ATES.] Tl. (rans. To weigh in the mind; 
to consider carefully with a view to decision; 
to think over. (Now to d. upon.) —1829. 2. 
intr. To use consideration with a view to 
decision; to think carefully; to take time for 
consideration. Const. tof, on, Upon, etc. 
1561. 13. To resolve, determine —1633. 

2. Two daies the King deliberated vpon an 
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answer 1624. The woman that deliberates is lost 
ADDISON. 

Deliberation (diliberé-fon. ME. [- OFr. 
deliberacion (later and. mod. -tion) — L. de- 
liberatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action 
of deliberating; careful consideration with a 
view to decision. 2. The consideration and 
discussion of the reasons for and against a 
measure by a number of councillors 1489; 
ta conference —1648. +3. A resolution or 
determination —1653. 4. Deliberateness of 
action ME.; absence of hurry; leisureliness 
1855. 

1, To close tedious d. with hasty resolves 
JOHNSON. 2. The deliberations of the Royalist 
Convention MACAULAY. 4. Hee treds with great 
d, EARLE. 

Deliberative (dili-bérétiv). 1553. [- Fr. 
délibéralif, -ive, ov L, deliberativus, t. as prec. ; 
see -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1, Pertaining to deliberation; 
having the function of deliberating. 2. 
Characterized by deliberation 1659. 

1. Erecting itself into a d. body BURKE. 2. The 
slower operations of d. reason KAMES. Hence 
Deli-berative-ly adv., -ness. 

TB. sb. A discussion of some question with a 
view to settlement; a deliberative discourse; 
a matter for deliberation —1650. 

In deliberatiues the point is what is good and 
what is euill BACON. 

Deli-berator. 1782. [- L. deliberator, f. as 
prec. ; see -OR 2.) One who deliberates. 

Delible (de-Itb’l), a, 1610. T- L. delebilis f. 
delére; see DELETE V., -BLE. Sp. assim. to 
-IBLE as in indelible. Capable of being 
deleted or effaced (lit. and fig.). 

Delicacy (delikási. ME. (f. DELICATE a.; 
see -AOY.] 

I, The quality of being DELICATE. 11. The 
quality of being addicted to sensuous de- 
lights; voluptuousness, luxuriousness, dainti- 
ness -1741. 12. Luxury —1725; gratification 
~1667. 13. The quality of being delight- 
ful; beauty, daintiness, pleasantness —1050. 
4. Exquisite fineness of texture, substance, 
finish, ete.; soft or tender beauty 1586. 5. 
Tenderness of constitution or health 1632. 
6. The quality or condition of requiring nice 
handling 1785. 7. Exquisite fineness of 
feeling, observation, ete.; sensitiveness 1702. 
8. Exquisite nicety of skill, expression, 
touch, ete. 1675. 9. A refined feeling of what 
is becoming, modest, or proper; sensitive- 
ness; delicate regard for the feelings of 
others 1712. +10. Fastidiousness —1793. 

2. He Rome brende for his delicasie CHAUCER. 
4. A man. .in whom strong making took not away 
d., nor beauty flerceness SIDNEY (J.). 5. The d. of 
her sex 1632, of her Constitution ADDISON. 6. 
Negociations of the utmost d. (mod.). 7. The d. of 
his sense of right and wrong MACAULAY. 8. D. of 
expression 1683, of colouring DRYDEN. 9. A 
false D. is Affectation, not Politeness STEELE, 

II. 1, A thing which gives delight: esp. a 
dainty viand 1450, 2. A delicate trait, ob- 
Servance, or attention 1712. 3. A nicety 1789. 

Delicate (de-likét). ME. [- (O)Fr. délicat 
or L, delicatus, of unkn. origin; see -ATE*.] 

A. adj. I. = DAINTY a. 1. Delightful, charm- 
ing, pleasant, nice; esp. pleasing to the 
palate, dainty. +2. Characterized by sen- 
suous delight; luxurious, voluptuous, effemi- 
nate —1737; of persons, given to pleasure or 
luxury ~1640. +3. Self-indulgent, indolent 
1601. t4. Softly reared; dainty; effeminate 
1688. 15. Fastidious, nice, dainty —1796. 

1. The ayre is d. Macb, 1. vi. 10. A most fresh 
and d. creature Oth. Ir iii. 20. D. meats 
ET eee: 2. Soft and d. desires Much Ado 

IL. 1, Fine or exquisite; soft, slender, or 
slight 1533; of colour, subdued 1892. 2, 
Subtle in its fineness 1692. 3. Tender, fragile 
1568; feeble in constitution; weakly ME. 
4. fig. Requiring nice handling; critical; 
ticklish 1742, 

1. D. gauze 1825, sea-ferns LOWELL, meats GEO. 
Error, machines EMERSON. A d. blue light 
TYNDALL, 2. The most d. differences BAIN. 3. 
D. mural-Fruit EVELYN. In very d. health 
MACAULAY. 

III. 1. Fine in power of perception, feeling, 
appreciation, etc.; finely sensitive 1533. 2. 
Finely skilful 1589; tfinely ingenious —1673. 
3. Finely sensitive to what is becoming, or to 
the feelings of others 1634; of actions, ete., 
characterized by feelings of delicacy 1818, 
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1. A d. ear RUSKIN, conscience MANNING. 2. So 
d. with her needle Oth. IV. i. 199. Lear Iv. vi. 188. 
Hence De-licate-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. fl. One who is luxurious, dainty, or 
fastidious —1709. 2. A thing that gives 
pleasure; esp. a choice viand, a delicacy 
1450. 

IiDelicatesse (delikáte-s). 1698. [Fr. délica- 
tesse, f. délicat delicate.] Delicacy. 

Delicatessen (de:likite-son). orig. U.S. 
1889. [G. delikatessen — Fr. (see prec.).] 
Delicacies or relishes for the table; esp. 
attrib. in d. shop, store. Also ellipt. = d. shop. 

tDeli-ce. ME. [- (O)Fr. délice, pl. délices 
17 L. delicium n. sing., delicize fem. pl., delight, 
etc.] 1. Delight; esp. sensual or worldly 
pleasure —1685. 2. A delight; a delicacy 
—1779. Spenser stresses de-lices. 

tDeli-ciate, v. rare. 1633. [- deliciat-, pa. 
ppl stem of late L. deliciari luxuriate, f. 
L. delicia; see prec., -aTE*. Cf. OFr, delicier.] 
intr, To take one's pleasure, revel, luxuriate 
—1678, 

Delicious (diifos, a. ME. [- OFr. 
delicious (mod. délicieuz) - late L. deliciosus 
(Augustine), f. L, delicia, -iæ; see DELICE, 
-OUS.] 1. Affording great pleasure or enjoy- 
ment. (Now, less dignified than ' delightful".) 
2. Highly pleasing to the bodily senses, esp. 
to the taste and smell ME. 13. Addicted to 
sensuous indulgence; voluptuous, luxurious. 
~1681. 

1. A green d. plain FARRAR, A d. joke KINGSLEY, 
2. The soft d. air MILT. P.L. 11. 400. 3. Festival 
and d. Tables JER. TAYLOR. Hence Deli-ciously 
adv. Deli-ciousness, the quality of being d. 
(now esp. to the senses); luxury. 

Delict (dili-kt), 1523. [- L. delictum, subst. 
use of n. of delictus, pa. pple. of delinquere; 
see DELINQUENT.) A violation of law or right; 
an oftence, a delinquency. 

In flagrant d.: tr, L. in flagrante delicto, in the 
very act of committing the offence. Hence 
Deli:ctual a. of or belonging to a d. (rare). 

Deligation (deligé-fon) 1661. [f. DE- I. 3 

+ LIGATION.] Surg. ta. Bandaging; a band- 
age —1857. b. The tying of an artery, etc., 
with a ligature 1840. So De-ligated ppl. a. 
tied with a ligature. 

Delight (diloi-t), sb. (ME. delit - OFr. 
delit, f. stem of delitier :— L. delectare 
allure, charm, frequent. of delicere. The sp. 
with -gh- on the anal. of native words like 
light dates from xvi.) 1. The fact or con- 
dition of being delighted; pleasure, joy, or 
gratification felt in a high degree. 2. Any- 
thing which affords delight ME. 3. Delight- 
fulness. Now poel. ME. 4. = TURKISH 
delight 1870. 

1. Sounds, and sweet aires, that giue d. and hurt 
not Temp. HL. ii. 145. When he hath a delite in 
that that he doeth KINGESMYLL. 2. Daphnis, the 
Fields’ D. DRYDEN. 3. She was a Phantom of d. 
WORDSW. Hence Deli-ghtless a. Delightsome 
a., -ly adv., -ness. (Now only literary.) 

Delight (diloit) v. [- OFr. delitier; sce 
prec.] 1. trans. To give great pleasure or enjoy- 
ment to; to please highly. Also absol. 2. inir. 
(for refl.) To be highly pleased, take great 
pleasure, rejoice ME. Also refi. 13. trans. 
To enjoy greatly —1618. 

1, But for I. . was so besy you to delyte CHAUCER. 
2. The labour we d. in physicks paine Macb. 11. i 
55. I will d. my selfe in thy statutes Ps. 119 . 
Deli-ghtable 5. affording delight (rare). De- 
Sen one who takes delight in, Deli-ghting- 

ly adv. 

Delighted (diloi-téd), ppl. a. 1603. [f. DE- 
LIGHT v. and sb, + -ED.] 1. Highly pleased or 
gratified 1687. +2. Attended with delight; 
delightful 1747. 

2. If Vertue no d. Beautie lack Oth. 1. iii. 290. 
Hence T ahtedly ado. 

Delightful (drlaitful, a. 1530. If. DE- 
LIGHT (delite) sb. + -rUL.] 1. Affording 
delight; highly pleasing, charming. 12. 
Experiencing delight; delighted with —1687. 
ee tee $ at yas fair Damascus 
Mint. P.L. 1. 407. D. 

Delightfui-ly adv., -ness. ^ “OVEL. Hence 

Delimit (dili-mit), v. 1852. [— Fr. délimiter 
= L, delimilare, f. de- DE- I. 3 + limitare; 
see LIMIT v.] trans. To, mark or fix the 
limits of; to define, as a limit or boundary. 

Delimitate (dili-mite't), v. 1884. (— de. 
limitat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. delimitare; see 
prec., -ATE*] = prec. So Deli-mitative a. 
having the function of delimiting. 
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Delimitation (d#imité'-fon), 1836, j= Fr. 
délimitation — L. delimitatio, f. as prec., ses 
-10N.] Determination of a limit or boundary; 
esp. of the frontier of a territory. i 

jDelime, v. 1589. [- L. delineare. Ct, 
ALINE v.] = DELINEATE v. 1, 2, 1734, j 

Delineate (dili-nije't), v. 1559, [- delineat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. delineare outline, sketch 
out, f. de- DE- I. 3 + lineare draw lines, f. 
linea LINE sb.*] 1. trans. To trace out by 
lines, trace the outline of. 2. To trace in 
outline, sketch out; ‘to make the first 
draught of’ (J.) 1613. 3. To draw, portray 
1610. 4. fig. To portray in words 1618. 

1. To d. a triangle BERKELEY. 2. To d, a 
proposal MARVELL, a process REID, constitution 
JowETT. 4. When I d. him without reserve 
BOSWELL. Hence Deli-neabie a, capable of 
being delineated (rare). TDeli-neament, de- 
lineation. Deli-neate ppl. a. delineated (arch, 
or poet.). 

Delineation (dilini;z'fon). 1570. [- late L. 
delineatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N. Of, Fr 
délinéation.] 1. The action of tracing out by 
lines; concr. a drawing, diagram, or figure, 
2. The action of tracing in outline something 
to be constructed; a sketch, plan, rough 
draft. Usu. fig. 1581. 3. Pictorial representa- 
tion; coner. a picture 1594. 4. The action of 


portraying in words 1603. 15. Lineal 
descent (rare) 1606. 
2. I call it only a D., or rude draught WOLLASTON, 


4. My delineations of the heart are from my own 
experience COWPER. var. 1 Deli-neature. 

Delineator (dilimi,e!toz). 1774. [f, DE- 
LINEATE + -OR 2.] 1. One who delineates 
1782. 2, An instrument for tracing outlines. 
Hence Deli-neatory a. belonging to de- 
lineation. 

TDelini-tion. rare. [irreg. f. L. delinere 
besmear (pa. ppl. stem delit-); see -TION.] 
The action of smearing. Hv. MORE. 

fDeliimquence. 1682. [- eccLL. delin- 
quentia, f. as DELINQUENT; see -ENCE.] The 
fact of being a delinquent; culpable failure 
in duty —1832. 

Delinquency (dilikwénsi) 1636. [f. as 
prec.; see -ENCY.] 1. The quality of being a 
delinquent; failure in or violation of duty; 
guilt 1648. 2. (with pl.) An act of delin- 
quency; a fault; an offence, misdeed. 

2. From these Delinquencies proceed greater 
crimes 1651. 

Delinquent (dilikwént). 1484. [- de- 
linquent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. delinquere 
be at fault, offend, f. de- DE- I. 3 + linquere 
leave; see -ENT.] 

A. adj. Failing in, or neglectful of, a duty or 
obligation; guilty of a misdeed or offence 
1603. Also transf. 7 
B. sb. 1. One who fails in duty or obliga- 
tion; more generally, an offender 1484. 2. 
Eng. Hist. A name for those who assisted 
Charles I or Charles II in levying war, 
1642-1660. 

2. Hereupon, they [the Commons] call'd whom 
they pleased, Delinquents CLARENDON. 
fDedliquate, v. 1609. [f. DE- I. 3 "a 
LiQUATE v.) 1. trans. To melt down 1073. 
2. intr. To deliquesce —1800. Hence fDeli- 
qua-tion. 

Deliquesce (delikwe:s), v. 1750. [- L. 
deliquescere melt away, dissolve, f. de- DE- 
I. 3 + liquescere, inceptive of liquére be 
liquid; ef. -mscENT.] 1. Chem. To melt or 
become liquid by absorbing moisture from 
the air, as certain salts. 2. Biol. To melt 
away, as some parts of fungi, etc., in the 
process of growth or of decay 1836. 3. T 
To melt away (lit. and jig). (Mostly 
humorous.) 1858. Mer 
ipei pot-ash. . deliquesces a little in mois! 
1780. 


Deliquescence (delikwe:séns). 1800. tf 
DELIQUESCENT: see -ENCE.] The process O 
deliquescing or melting away; the liquid or 
solution resulting from this process. T- 
The English. hurry to the seaside with red, pel 

spiring faces, in a state of combustion km ot 
HAWTHORNE. So Delique-scency, the quality 

being deliquescent (rare). Paper 
Deliquescent (delikwe:sént), a. 1791. ds 
deliquescent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. gei 
cere; see DELIQUESCE, -ENT.] 1, Chem. s 
deliquesces; melting or becoming Haus A 
absorption of moisture from the air. 4 ** 
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Papilio ulysses 


FAMOUS BRIDGES 


(Top left) The cantilever span of the Forth Bridge, Scotland. 
(Top right) Ocean-going liners can pass with ease beneath the 
great steel arch of Sydney Harbour Bridge, Australia, (Above 
left) One of the best-known examples of a bascule bridge, 
Tower Bridge, London. The roadway can be raised to allow 
shipping to pass through to the Pool of London, (Above right) 
Clifton Suspension Bridge, England. The roadway is susperded 
by steel cables from the towers seen in the illustration. 
(Right) A network of crossover pedestrian and motorways 
converge on the St, Severin Bridge, Cologne, Germany. It is 
familiarly known as ‘Hosentrigerbricke’, meaning ‘Pair of 
Braces’, (Below left) The Quebec Bridge, which spans the St. 
Lawrence River a few miles above Quebec, Canada, (Below 
right) Golden Gate Bridge, San Francisco, U.S.A., has six high- 
way lanes and a footpath on each side of t roadway. It is the 
longest single-span suspension bridge in the world. (B.T.A., 
Australian Information Service Photograph by W. Brindle, Press 
and Information Service German Embassy London, Province of 
Quebec Film Bureau, H. M. L, Lambert Mayflower Studios.) 


DELIQUIATE 


Biol. Melting away in the process of growth 
or decay 1874. b. 


tons, as 
T7 3. joc. Dissolving (in perspiration) 1837. 
1, Mild fixed alkali is. „d. 1791. 3. The dusty 


d. " 
“el -quiate, v. 1782. (irreg. f. D. deliquare 


RLIQUATE, Or f. DELIQUIUM*.] intr, = 
pauguars 3, DeLiquesce -1854. So fDeli- 


"tion. 
S ediquturi! (dili-kwi)m). arch, 1621. [= L. 
deliquíum. want, defect (in med.L. offence, 
transgression), f. delinquere, deliqu-; see 
DELINQUENT.) 1. Failure of the vital powers; 
uw mwoon, Also fig. 12. A failure of light, as 
in an eclipse -1671. 3. Confused with next 


m. 


+Deli-quium’, 1641, [f. DELIQUATE v., with 
L, ending às in effuvium.] = DELIQUESCENCE 
-1823, 


Deli-racy. rare. (f. DELIRATE; see -ACY.] 
Delirium. Sourney. So Deli-rament, 1De- 
lirancy (in same sense). +Deli-rant a. 


raving, mad. 

{Deli-rate, v. rare. [- delirat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. delirare; see DELIRE v., -ATE*.] 
trans. = DELIRIATE; inir. = DELIRE 2. 
P. HOLLAND. 


Deliration (delirē" fən). 1600. [- L, deli- 
ratio, t. as prec. ; see -I0N.] Delirium, aberra- 
tion of mind; madness. Also fig. 

An earnestness, , which, .drove him into the 
Lr ug incoherences, almost delirations CAR- 

fDelire, v. ME. [- L. delirare; see 
DxLRIUM, In sense 2 perh. partly — Fr. 
délirer.) 1. intr, To go wrong, err —1033. 
2, To go astray from reason; to be delirious 
or mad, to rave ~1675. 

2. 0 how green Youth delires QUARLES. 80 
1Dell/rement = delirament. 

Deliriant (duli-riiint), a. 1883. [f. DE- 
IRUM + -ANT, after stimulant, ete.) Med. 
Having power to produce delirium, Also n8 
b. So Delirifa:cient a, and sb. 

tDeli'riate, v, 1058. [f. DELIRIUM + -ATE?*.] 
trans, To make delirious 1711. 

Delirious (dili-rios), a. 1599, [f. as next + 
*0U8.) 1, Affected with delirium, esp. as a 
result or symptom of disease; wandering in 
s 1700, 2, transf. and fig. Frantic, ‘mad’ 

1. A d, patient 1871, manner 1809. 2. D. 
delight 1865. The d. screech, of OS n 
CARLYLE, Hence Deli:rious-ly adv., -ni 

Delirium (dili-rióm). Pl. -iums, -ia. 1599. 
l= L. delirium, f. delirare deviate, be de- 
Rared, f. de- DE- I, 2 + lira ridge between 

urrowa,] 1, A disordered state of the mental 
faculties resulting from disturbance of the 
functions of the brain, and characterized by 

incoherent speech, hallucinations, restless- 

p and frenzied excitement. 2. fig. 
poe age n8 of one delirious; frenzied 
due; wildly absurd thought or speech 


of gladiatorial shows GEO. 
[mod. Medical L. = trem- 
cles of d. resulting from the 
racterized by tremblings 


i uDeilrous, 4. 1060. |f. L. delirus (f. de- 
Delt eui see prec.]-* DELIRIOUS —1722. 
delectapio e e res So tDelitable a. 
5 el 7 f 
doit ihe, tably adv, {Delite a. 
rescence (delite-séns), 1770. 
Pri iim X . [f. DE- 
Ne Nat Boe -ENOE.] 1. The condition of 
a. Th 4; concealment, seclusion, 2. Med. 
tion nd sudden disappearance of inflamma- 
y resolution, b. = INCUBATION, var. 


and delusions, 


ie acency, 
delet (delite-sént, di-), a. 1684. 
ddelüescent. pres. ppl. stem of L. delitescere 
red lag lurk, f. de- De- Y. 2 + latescere, 
Lyle Ney 9f. latére lie hid; see -ESCENT.] 
i Did, latent. i JN 
"Ver, a. Obs, c) 
Here; desli, . or arch. ME. [= OFr. de- 
at beta n f. delivrer; see next.] tl. Free, 


: (ME. only.) 2. Free from all 
motion tas active, nimble, quio dà 
astio nt had 4; Delivered (of a child) ~1460. 
Deliver (4 deliuer, voyde of al fatness 1472. 
rer = Gai dili voi), v. ME... [= (O)Fr. déliv- 
li o-Rom. *deliberare, f. de- DR- I. 3 + 


Kolte LIBERATE.] 1. trans. To set free, 
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liberate, rescue, save. Const. from, out of, 
tof. 12. To free, rid, divest, clear of, from 
—1677; transf. to dispel (pain, ete.); to relieve 
—1610. 3. To disburden of the foetus; in pass., 
to give birth to a child or offspring. Rarely 
said of beasts. (The active is late.) ME. tb. 
pass. Of the offspring: To be brought forth 
(lit. and fig.) 1604. 4, To unload. ! Obs. 1793. 
5. refl. To disburden oneself of what is in one's 
mind; to discourse ME, 16. To dispose of 
quickly; refl. to make haste 1530. 7. To give 
up entirely, surrender, yield ME. 8. To hand 
over to another's possession or keeping; spec. 
to give or distribute to the proper person or 
quarter; to present (an account, etc.), Const. 
to, or with dative. ME. b. Law. To give or 
hand over formally; see DELIVERY 1574. 9. 
To give forth, send forth, emit; to discharge, 
launch; to cast, throw, project 1580. 10. To 
give forth in words, utter, pronounce 1570. 
111. trans. To declare, communicate, report, 
make known; to state, affirm; to set forth, 
describe —1800. 12. Pottery and Founding. 
To set free from the mould. Also intr. 1782. 

1. Fro temptacioun deliure me CHAUCER. 2. Phr. 
Tod.a ; to clear it of prisoners in order to 
bring them to trial at the izes. 3. She is, 
something before her time, deliuer’d Wint. 7’. 11. 
ii, 25, There are many Euents in the Wombe of 
Time, which wilbe deliuered Oth. 1. iii, 378. 5. To 
d. oneself against a bill STEELE. 7. See them 
deliuered ouer To execution Rich. I7, 11. i. 29. 
8. To d. a message 1843, a letter 1881, bill of costs 
1892, deed WILLIAMS. 9. To d. water 1633, a 
harpoon MEDWIN, an assault 1864. Phr, To d. 
battle: to begin an attack, 10. To d. a course of 
lectures 1804, judgment 1882. Hence De- 
li-verable a. that can be delivered; to be 
delivered. 

1Deli-ver, v.*, var. of DELIBER v. 

Deliverance (dili-vorins). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
délivrance, f. délivrer; see DELIVER v.!, -ANCE.] 
1. The act of setting free, or fact of being 
set free; liberation, release, rescue. 12. The 
bringing forth of offspring; delivery —1660, 
13. The action of giving up; surrender —1508. 
14. The action of handing over, transferring, 
or delivering; delivery -1031. 15. Sending 
forth, discharge 1626. 16. Utterance, enunci- 
ation, delivery -1009. 17. The action of 
setting forth in words, or that which is set 
forth; statement, narration, communication 
ME. 8. Sc. Law. Judgement delivered; any 
judicial or administrative order ME.; verdict 
1660. +9. Deliverness ME. 

1. Our d. from the bondage of sin HOBBES, The 
next gener gaoles deliveraunce 1487, 4. Writ 
second d. (Law): a writ for re-delivery to the 
owner of goods distrained or unlawfully taken. 
7. The recorded deliverances of the Founder of 
Christianity MILL. 

Deliverer (dilivoroj). ME. [- OFr. de- 
livrere, f. délivrer DELIVER v.1; see -ER* 3.] 
1. One who sets free or releases; a liberator. 
2. One who hands over, commits, surrenders, 
ete, 1531. 3. One who utters, sets forth, ete. 
(rare) 1597. 

1. Thy great d., who shall bruise The Serpents 
head Mir. P.L. Xi. 149. So Deli-veress, a 


female d. (rare). 
Deli-verly, adv. Obs. or arch, ME. [f. DE- 


LIVER a.  -LY*.] 1. Lightly, nimbly, quickly. 
2. Deftly 1530. {As adj. (erron.) SCOTT. 

2. Carry it sweetly and d. 1612. So fDellver- 
ness, lightness, nimbleness, quickness, 
Delivery (diivori 1480. [- AFr. de- 
livree, subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of delivrer, 
see DELIVER v. -Y^] fl. The action of 
setting free; release, rescue, deliverance 
—1784. 2, The being delivered of, or bringing 
forth, offspring; child-birth 1577. Also fig. 
3. The act of giving up possession of; sur- 
render 1513. 4. The action of handing over 
anything to another; in Law, esp. the formal 
transfer of a deed by the grantor 1480. 5. 
The act of delivering (a missile, a blow, ete.); 
throwing or bowling of a ball 1702. 16. ‘Use 
of the limbs’ (J.); action, bearing, deport- 
ment —1771. 7. Utterance, or manner of 
utterance or enunciation 1581. 18. = DE- 
LIVERANCE 7. —1053, 
3. The d. of the Castell Hall, of powder and 
stores ATED 4. ec 3 of mr pg rn 

m 1879, ion , à dees 

CORE, ‘The duke had the neater limbs and 
freer d. WOTTON (J.). 7. A grave, serious d. 


PEPYS. 
Dell: (del). (OE. dell = MLG., MDu. delle 
K 


DELTA 


(Du. del), MHG. telle (G. dial, telle) = Gmo. 

*daljo, f. *dal- (see DALE!).] t1. A deep hole, 
a pit -1783. 2. A small deep natural hollow 
Pate e p en 

n and silent spot, am X 
sta a hava Commas T AB A 

Dell? (del). Rogues’ Cant. 1507. 
[Origin unkn.] A wench, 

\\Della Crusca (de:la kru'&ka). [It. Acca- 
demia della Crusca, lit. Academy of the bran 
or chaff.) The name of an Academy esta- 
blished at Florence in 1582, mainly to sift 
and purify the Italian language; whence its 
name, and its emblem, a sieve, Hence 
Della-Cru:scan a. of or pertaining to the 
Academy della Crusca, or its methods; also, 
applied to an artificial school of English 
poetry, started at the end of the 18th c.; sb. 
any one of these. 

Delocalize (diló*kàloiz), v. 1855, [DR- II. 
1.] To detach from its locality, or from local 
limitations. 

liIDeloo (dünü). 1861. [Native name (Dor 
language)] A N. African antelope, akin to 
the duykerbok. 

Delph, var. of DELP. 

Delphian (defüián) 1625. [f. Delphi place 
name + -AN.] Of or relating to Delphi, a 
town of Phocis, in Greece, and to the 
sanctuary and oracle of Apollo there; hence, 
of or relating to the Delphic Apollo; and 
transf. oracular. So De'Iphic, De-Iphical a. 

Delphin (delfin). ME. [- L. delphin, 
delphinus — Gr. Bei, later óo$; see 
DAUPHIN, DOLPHIN.] 

fA. sb. 1, = DOLPHIN 1033, 2. Chem. Short 
for delphinin: A neutral fat found in the oil of 
several species of dolphin; called also 
phocenin, 

B. adj. 1. (attrib, use of L, delphini in phr, 
ad usum Delphini.) Of or pertaining to the 
Dauphin of France, and to the edition of 
the Latin classics, prepared ‘for the use of the 
dauphin’, son of Louis XIV. 1776. 2. Chem. 
A bad form of DELPHINE, DELPHININE, 

Delphine, a. and sb. Var, of DELPHIN a., 
DELPHININE a., DELPHININE 8b, 

Delphinic (delfiznik), a. f. DELPHIN sb. 2 + 
40.) In d. acid, an acid discovered in 
dolphin-oll; it is identical with inactive 
valeric acid. A salt of it is a De'Iphinate. 

Delphinine (delfnoin), sb, 1830. [f 
mod.L. Delphinium the genus Larkspur + 
-INE*.] Chem. A poisonous alkaloid obtained 
from the seeds of Delphinium staphisagria, 
SrAVESACRE. Called also Delphi-nia, 

De'Iphinine, a. (f. L. delphinus DELPHIN + 
ANE',] Of the nature of a dolphin: in Zool. 
of or pertaining to the Delphininm or su 
family of Cetacea, containing the Dolphins 
and Porpoises, 

liDelphinium (delflznigm). 1004. [~mod.L, 
delphinium = Gr. àcvwov larkspur, f. beAdiy 
DzLPHIN.] Bot, A genus of plants, N.O. 
Ranunculacew, comprising the common 
Larkspur and other species, In horticultural 
use the name for the cultivated species and 


varieties, 

Delphinoid. {= Gr. deArpwoudyjs, f. Berdiv 
DELPHIN; sce -01D.] Zool, 

A. adj. Like or related to a dolphin; 
belonging to the Delphinoidea, n division of 
the Cetacea, which includes the dolphins and 
seals. 

B. ab, A member of the Delphinoidea, 

Delphinoidine (delflnoi:doin), 1883, [f, as 
DELPHININE 8b, + -OLD,] Chem. An amorphous 
alkaloid obtained from the same source as 
delphinine. 

jDelphinus (delfoi-nds), 1072. [L = 
'dolphin'.] In Zool, the cetacean genus 
containing the Dolphin, ete.; in Astron., an 
ancient northern constellation, figured as a 


arch. 


dolphin. 
Delta (delta). ME. [Gr. Ara (= Pho 
nician daleth).] 1, The fourth letter of the 


Greek alphabet, having the form of a 
triangle (A), and the power of D. 2, A A- 
shaped tract of alluvial land enclosed and 
traversed by the diverging mouths of a river; 
as the d. of the Nile, the Ganges, etc, 1790, 
3. Electr. In a three-phase alternator, the 
triangular figure formed by connecting the 
three wires of the transmitting circuit to 


DELTIDIUM 


the junction of the three coils; attrib. as d. 
connection, current 1902. 

Comb.: d.-metal, an alloy of copper, zinc, and 
iron named in allusion to its three constituents; 
d. rays (or à-rays), rays of low penetrative power 
emitted by radioactive substances. Deltaic 
(delté-ik) a, pertaining to, or forming a d.; of 
the nature of a d. 

|Deltidium (delti-dióm). 1851. [mod.L. 
dim, of Gr. ĉéàra, in reference to its shape.] 
Conch. The triangular space between the 
beak and the hinge of brachiopod shells. 

Deltohedron (deltohi-drón). 1879. [f. Gr. 
&ero-, as comb. f. next, + épa base.] Crystal. 
A solid figure the surface of which is formed 
by twenty-four deltoids. 

Deltoid (deltoid), a. (sb. 1741. [- Fr. 
deltoïde, or mod.L. deltoides (Linneus) — Gr. 
SeAroeids; See DELTA, -O1D.] 1. Like the Greek 
letter A in shape; triangular; esp. in Bot., of 
a leaf 1753, 2. Of the nature of the delta of a 
river 1837. So Deltoi-dal a. 

1. D. muscle EIE the large muscle of tri- 
angular shape which forms the prominence of the 
Shoulder. 

B. sb. The deltoid muscle. Also in L. form. 
deltoides, deltoideus 1758. 

The d., which caps the shoulder like an epaulette 
O, W. HOLMES. 

|iDelubrum (dïil'ū-bròm). 1665. [L., f. de- 
luere wash off, cleanse.] 1. A temple, 
shrine, or sanctuary, 2, Eccl. Archit. A 
church furnished with a font; a font 1665. 

fDelu:ce, dely’s. 1450. Short for flower 
deluce (Fr. fleur de lis, OFT. lys; see FLEUR-DE- 
1s), i.e. lily-flower, the ensign of the Bour- 

bons —1594. 

Delude (dil'i:d), v. 1450. [- L. deludere 
play false, mock, f. de- DE- I. 4 + ludere to 
play, f. ludus play, game.) t1. trans. To play 
with (any one) to his injury or frustration; to 
mock; to defraud of —1097. 2. To befool the 
mind or judgement of, so as to cause what is 
false to be accepted as true; to cheat, 
deceive, beguile; to impose upon 1450. +3. 
To frustrate the purpose of; to elude —1680. 

2. As arrant imposters as ever deluded the 
credulous world T. BROWN. 3. The 7. of June 
she againe deluded us, after two houres chase 
SIR T. HERBERT, Hence Delu:der. 

Deluge (de-liuds), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. déluge, 
alt., after pop. formations in -uge, of earlier 
duluve, delouve — L. diluvium DILUVIUM.] 
1. A great flood or overflowing of water, an 
inundation. (Often used hyperbolically.) 
2. spec. The great Flood in the time of 
Noah ME. 3. fig. and transf. ME. 

1. Together with earthquakes, deluges also, and 
inundations of the sea P. HOLLAND. 3. Drowned in 
the d, of erroure EDEN. A flery D., fed With ever- 
burning Sulphur unconsum'd MILT. P.L. 1, 68. 

Deluge (de-liuds), v. 1649. [f. the sb.] I. 
trans. To flow over in a deluge; to flood, 
inundate, Also absol. (Often used hyper- 
bolically.) 2. fig. and transf. 1654. 

1. Sufficient to d. the World, and drown Man- 
kind De For. Deluged in tears MME. D'ARBLAY. 
2. At length Corruption, like a gen'ral Flood. . 
Shall d. all Pore. Deluged "with pamphlets 
W. IRVING. 

tDelu'mbate, v. rare. 1609. [- delumbat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. delumbare to lame in the 
loin, f. de- Du- I. 6 + lumbus loin; see 
"ATE*.] To lame, maim, emasculate —1624, 

lDelundung (deləndvn). 1840. [Native 
name.] The weasel-cat of Java and Malacca, 
belonging to the civet family. 

Delusion (dil'uon) ME. [- late L. 
delusio, f. delus-, pa. ppl. stem of deludere; 
see DELUDE, -ION.] 1. The action of deluding 
(see DELUDE v. 1, 2); the fact or condition of 
being deluded. 2, Anything that deceives the 
mind with a false impression; a deception; a 
fixed false opinion with regard to objective 
things, esp. as a form of mental derangement 
Me T uS ae 

- God shall send them strong d., 

should believe a lie 2 Thess. 2:115 2. aT 
1638. The poor fellow was only labouring under. 
a d, 1874. Hence Delu-sional a. of the nature of, 
or characterized by, d. Delu-sionist, one given to 
deluding; one given up to delusions, 

Delusive (dil'ü'siv), a. 1605. [f. as prec. + 
-IVE.) 1, Having the attribute of deluding, 
characterized by delusion; deceptive. 2. Of 
ue apum ofa aion 1645. 

. D. appearances JOHNSON, promises 
2. Of what d. worth The' bubbles od 
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Loner. Hence Delu:sive-ly adv., -ness. So 
Delu:sory a. of deluding quality; delusive. 

De luxe; see LUXE. 

Delve (delv), sb. 1590. [Partly a var. of 
DELF sb., partly f. DELVE v.] 1. That which 
is delved; excavation, pit, den; = DELF sb.' 1. 
2. A depression; a wrinkle 1811. 3. An act 
of delving 1869. 

1. The very tigers from their delves Look out 
Moore. Logs and roots innumerous He gathered 
in a d. upon the ground SHELLEY. 

Delve (delv) v. [OE. delfan = OFris. 

delva, OS. bi-delban (Du. delven), OHG. bi- 
telban :- W.Gme. *delb- *dalb- *duib-.] 
1. trans. To dig; to turn up (ground) with a 
spade OE. Also fig. and transf. 2. To make 
by digging, excavate (arch.) OE. Also transf. 
and jig. 13. To put in by digging 1735. 4. To 
dig up or out of (arch. or dial.) OE. 15. To 
penetrate as by digging —1450. 6. absol. or 
intr. To labour with, or as with, a spade; to 
dig; to drudge (arch. or poet., and dial.) OK. 
7. Of a road, etc.: To dip sharply 1848. 

1. They delved the soil, they wove the fleece 
1845. fig. What's his name, and Birth?..I 
cannot d. him to the roote Cymb. I. i. 28. 2. fig. 
Time..delues the eie. in beauties brow 
SHAKS. Sonn. Ix. 6. Where frigid learning delves 
In Aldine folios O. W. Homes. Hence De-lver, 
one who delves (lit. and fig.). 

Dem, v.; formerly demn. ME. Minced 
form of DAMN; so demd for damned. 

Demagnetize (dimm'gnétoiz) v. 1842. 
[DE- II. 1.] 1. To deprive of magnetic 
quality. 12. To free from mesmeric in- 
fluence; to demesmerize 1850. 

1. Hot air traversing the discs and rolls de- 
magnetizes the discs 1887. Hence Dema:gneti- 
za'tion. 

Demagogic, -al (desmágogik, -godsik, 
-Al, a. 1734. [- Gr. dnuaywyxds, f. 5nuaycryós. 
DEMAGOGUE; see -IC, -ICAL.] Of, pertaining to, 
or like a demagogue. 

Demagogism, -goguism (de-mügogiz'm). 
1824. [f. DEMAGOGUE + -ISM.] The practice 
and principles of a demagogue. 

Demagogue (de-miggg), sb. 1648. [- Gr. 
Snuaywyds, f. dios people + dywyds leader, f. 
&yew lead. Cf, Fr. démagogue.] 1. In ancient 
times, a leader of the people as against other 
parties in the state 1651. 2. In bad sense: A 
leader of a popular faction, or of the mob; 
an unprincipled or factious mob orator or 
political agitator. 

2. He despised the mean arts and unreasonable 
clamours of demagogues MACAULAY. Hence De:- 
magoguery (U.S.), demagogism. De-magogy, 
the action or quality of a d. 

Demain(e, early ff. DOMAIN, DEMESNE. 

Demand (dima-nd), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
demande, t. demander; see next.) 1, An act 
of demanding or asking by virtue of right or 
authority; a peremptory request or claim; 
also transf., that which is demanded. Also 
fig. 2. The action of demanding 1602. 3. Law, 
The action or fact of demanding in legal 
form; a legal claim 1485. 4, ‘The calling for 
a thing in order to purchase it’ (J.); in Pol. 
Econ. à call for a commodity on the part of 
consumers, combined with the power to 
purchase; called also effectual demand. 
Correl. to supply. 1776. 5. An urgent require- 
ment 1790. 6. A request; a question (arch.) 
ME. 7. attrib., as d. note, a note payable on 
d.; also, a formal request for payment 1866. 

1. A desire that, Whitelocke would putt down his 
demands in writing 1654. fig. A d. of nature 
BUTLER. 2. Phr. On (1at) d.: (payable) on request, 
claim, or presentation. 4. The English, finding a 
great d. for tobacco in Europe 1780, Phr. In d.: 
sought after, in request. 5. The demands of a 
profession destroy the elastieity of the mind 
JowETT. 

Demand (dima-nd), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
demander :— L. demandare hand over, entrust 
(in med.L. demand, request) f. de- DE- 
I. 3 + mandare commission, order.] 1. trans. 
To ask for with legal right or authority 
1489. 2. spec. in Law. To make formal 
claim to (real property) as the rightful owner 


1485. 3. To ask for peremptorily, imperious- 


ly, or urgently; tto ask (esp. in transl. from 
Fr., etc.) 1484. 4. fig, Said of things: To 
call for of right, or as necessary 1703. 5. To 
ask authoritatively to know 1548; f to ask 
(a person) to inform one (of, how, etc.) 
—1722. 16. With cogn. obj.: To ask (a 


DEMEANOUR 


question, etc.) —1605. 7. intr. To ask, make 
inquiry ME. 

1. Id. my Liberty, being freed by the jury 1670, 
3, They demanded a King HOBBES. The offenders 
are demanded to justice FULLER. 4. Govern. 
ment. .demands skill, patience, energy, long and 
tenacious grip MORLEY. 5. Then the prieste shall 
demaunde the name of the child Bk, Com 
Prayer. Cymb. I0. vi. 92. 7. Heare. T will d. of 
thee, and declare thou vnto me Job 42:4, Hence 
Dema:ndable a. that may be demanded or 
claimed. Dema:ndant, one who demands; apec, 
in Law, the plaintiff in a real action; gen. any 
plaintiff or claimant. Demander. +Dema-nd- 
eress, a female demandant. 

Dema:ndative, a. (f. demandat-, pa, ppl. 
stem of L, demandare; see prec., -IVE.] Of 
the nature of a legal claim; made by the 
demandant. BENTHAM. 

Demarcate (di-maake't), v. 1816. [Back- 
formation from DEMAROATION ; see -ATE’,] To 
mark out the limits of; to mark off from; to 
determine, as a boundary or limit; to define 
(lit. and fig.). 

To d. a region 1882, a frontier 1884, Reproduc- 
tion from Growth LEWES. 

Demarcation (dimaaké‘-fon). Also de- 
markation. 1727. [orig. in the phr. line of 
demarcation (Sp. linea de demarcación = Pg. 
linha de demarcação), ~ Sp. demarcación 
(Pg. demarcação), f. demarcar mark out the 
bounds op fíde- DE- I. 3 + marcar MARK v.; 
see -ATION.] The action of marking the 
limits of, or of marking off; delimitation; 
separation. Usu. in phr. line of d. Also fig. 

As early as the 4th of May (1493) the celebrated 
bull was signed by Pope Alexander VI, which 
established ‘to all eternity’ the line of d. between 
the Spanish and Portuguese possessions 1849. 
The lines of d. between the species LYELL. 

Demarch (di-maa4k). 1642. [- L. demar- 
chus — Gr, dijapxos, f. ófjuos DEME 8b.* + dpyds 
leader.] The chief magistrate of an Attic 
deme. In mod. Greece; The mayor of à 
commune. So De-marchy, the office of a 
d.; a popular government; the municipal 
body of a Greek commune. 

liDémarche (dema:rf). (In mod. Dicts. de- 
march.) 1658. (Fr. f. démarcher take 
steps, f. dé- DE- I. 3 + marcher MAROH v.*] 
Walk, step; proceeding, manner of action. 

Demark (dímü-k), v. 1834. [Deduced 


from DEMARCATION after MARK v.] = DE- 
MARCATE. 

Dematerialize (đīï:măti®-riŭləiz), v. 1884. 
(Dz- IL. 1.] trans. To deprive of material 


character or qualities; intr. to become dema- 
terialized. 


tDeme, sb. [OE. dæma, déma = OHG. 
tuomo; see DEEM v., Doom v.] A judge, 
arbiter, ruler -ME. 

Deme (dim), sb.* 1833. [- Gr. 8fuos; See 


Demos.] 1. A township or division of ancient 
Attica. In mod. Greece: A commune, 
2. Biol. Any undifferentiated aggregate of 
cells, plastids, or monads 1883. 

fDemea:n, sb. 1450. [f. DEMEAN v.] LA 
Bearing, behaviour, demeanour ~1756. 2. 
Treatment (of others) SPENSER. 


1. Another Damsell modest of demayne 
SPENSER. 
Demean (dimin), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 


démener lead, exercise, practise, se démener 
behave :- Rom. *deminare, f. L. de- DE- I. 9 

+ L. minare drive (animals), orig. urge on 
with threats (L. minari threaten).] 11. trans. 
To conduct; to manage, deal with, employ 
—1640; to express (sorrow, etc.) —1607. 2. refl, 
To comport oneself. (The only existing 
sense.) ME. Also fig. of things. i 

1l. n our dant clergy have with Vinne 
demean'd the matter MILT. 2. To d. himself lil Oe 
Gentleman SHAFTESB. To have a vigilant, eye 
how Bookes d. themselves as well as men Mi 
Hence fDemea:nance, demeanour. var. T 
meine. 

Demean (dimi-n), v. 1601. [f. Dz- I.] + 
MEAN a., after debase.] trans. To lower; e8P- 
refl. to lower or humble oneself. 

Could a girl so far d. herself as to ask for loys 
W. BLACK. To d. herself to a common carpen 
GEO. ELIOT. 

Demean, Demeane, earlier ff. DEMESNE. 


ii -or (U.S). 
Demeanour (dimi-nei). Also or ciation 


1494. [f. DEMEAN v.', prob. by de ol 
with thavour HAVIOUR.] 1. Conduct, m Hd 
proceeding, management; practice, self 


viour. 2. Manner of comporting OD 


pDEMELE 


towards others; pearing. (The usual current 


sense) Ti nission..to examine Lord Shafts- 
Müry's] demeanours 1677. 2. With Goddess-like 
d. forth she went MILT. P.L. Vil. 59. Gravity and 
almost apathy of d. J. H. NEWMA: 
|Démélé (demele). 1661. [Fr.; = quarrel, 
etc.) Debate, contention, quarrel. 
Demembration (dimembré' fon). 


1597. 


[- med.L. demembratio, 1. demembrat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of late L. demembrare; see DIS- 
MEMBER, ON. Cf. OFr. demembration.] The 
cutting off of a limb; mutilation; dis- 
memberment. (Chiefly in Se. Law.) 
jDemembré. Her. 1727. [Fr] = DIS- 
MEMBERED. 

Dement (diment), a. (sb.) 1560. [- Fr. 


dément or L. demens, -ment- insane, f. de- DE- 
L6 + mens, ment- mind.] Demented. Obs. 
orarch. sb. One demented 1888. 

Dement (diment), v. 1545. [- OFr. 
dementer or late L. dementare, f, demens; see 
prec.] To put out of one's mind, drive mad, 
craze, So Deme'ntate v. (in same sense); 
Dementa:ion, the action of dementing; 
the being demented. Hence Demented 
ppl. a. crazed; affected with dementia. 
Dementedness. 

Dementia (dime-nJia). 1806. [Le f. 
demens DEMENT a.) 1. Med. [tr. Fr. démence 
(Pinel.] A species of insanity characterized 
by failure or loss of the mental powers. 
2. gen. Infatuation 18' var. tDe-mency. 

fDeme:ntie, sb. 159 [- Fr. tdémentie 
(mod. démenti), t. démentir (OFr. des-) give 
the lie to, f. dé-, des- (DE- I. 6) + mentir lie.) 
The giving any one the lie. [Now only as 
Fr., démenti (demünti).] 

Demerara (deméré*-ri, deméra-ré). 1848. 
The name of a region of British Guiana, used 
to designate a kind of raw cane-sugar, origi- 
nally and chicfiy brought from Demerara, 
the crystals of which have a yellowish-brown 
colour, 
tDeme'rge, v. 1610. [— L. demergere 
sink, submerge, f. de- DE- I. 1 + mergere 
plunge, dip.] (rans. To plunge, immerse —1669. 
Demerit (dime-rit), sb. ME. [~ OFr. 
de(s)merite or L. demeritum, f. demerit-, pa. 
ppl. stem of demereri merit, deserve, f. de- 
DE- I. 8 + mereri MERIT v.) fl. Merit, 
desert; a deserving act —1731. 2. Desert in 
& bad sense; quality deserving blame; ill- 
desert; censurable conduct: opp. to merit 
1609; ta blameworthy act (usu. in pl.) 1037. 
Also transf. of things. 13. That which is 
merited (esp. for ill doing); desert —1728. 

a Your demerites are so ferre aboue all prayses 
Deepa aes 2. Mine is the merit, the d. thine 
h . transf. The merits or demerits of 

ereditary royalty 1832. 

t (dime-rit), v. Obs. or arch. 1538. 

lemerit-, pa. ppl. stem of L. demereri, see 
Drec.; partly after Fr. démériter.] t1. trans. 
p merit, deserve (esp. evil) -1711. 12. To 
ee —1043. 3, To fail to merit 1654. t4. 

1. To A merit, blame, deserve ill 1734. 
bi . pains 1538, the fauour of God T. TAYLOR, 
dings 1619. 4. ‘For he was. .the kings servant 
DON y, and had not demerited NoRTH. Hence 


(anin orion a. ill-deserving; tundeserving 


ora (dimS-asal), a. 1889. [f. as next 
p -] Sinking to vi 
bottom of the sea. r IBN C cR 
di eieree (dimé-as), v. 1662. [- demers-, 
Qoo Peu of L. demergere; see DEMERGE.] 
Pad 'o immerse, submerge —1691. Hence 
pen (rare) 1692. 
poneemerise, v. 1855. See DE- II. 1. 
dinnesne (dimé'n, dimi-n). ME. [- AFr., 
af DRE later AFr. demesne, subst. use 
dos or or belonging to a lord, :- L. 
Vor the dd a lord or master; cf. DOMAIN. 
t Mm] n of the unetymological -s- 
it ession, 1. Law. Possession (of real 
Toate) as one’s own ME. +2. transf. and fig. 
1. To E dominion, power —1747. 
own hands in d. (tenere in dominico), i.e. in one's 
7. his d. p possessor by free tenure. (See II. 1.) 
Dossessio fee (in dominico suo ut de feodo): in 
as an estate of inheritance. (Not ap- 


plied to things i 
In ancient des o tabe of physical possession.) 


* An estate possessed. 1. An estate held 
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in demesne: land possessed and held by the 
owner himself, and not held of him by any 
subordinate tenant. b. In mod. use, The 
land immediately attached to a mansion, 
and held along with it for use or pleasure; 
the park, chase, home-farm, etc. ME. 2. The 
territory or dominion of a sovereign or 
state; a DoMAIN ME.; landed property; usu. 
pl. estates, lands 1584. 3. fig. A district, 
region, territory; DOMAIN 1592. 4. pl. 
Means —1650. 

1. Royal D.: the Crown-lands. Ancient d.: a d. 
possessed from ancient times; spec. the ancient d. 
of the crown, i.e. that property which belonged to 
the king at the Norman Conquest, as recorded in 
Domesday-book. Hence tenants in ancient d., etc. 
2. A Gentleman .. Of fair demeanes Rom. & Jı 
HI v. 182, 3. One wide expanse .. 
browed Homer ruled as his d. KEATS. 

III. attrib. or as adj. Of or pertaining to a 
demesne (II. 1); demesnial, as d. lands ME. 

Demesnial (dimé!-nial, -mi-nial), a. 1857. 
[f. prec., after manorial, etc.; see -IAL.] Of 
or pertaining to a demesne. 

Demi (demi) sb., a., pref. ME. [- Fr. 
demi :- med.L. dimedius half, for L. dimi- 
dius. Cf. DEMY.] 

A. Asseparate word. (Formerly also demy.) 

I. adj. (or adv.) Half; half-sized, diminutive. 
Now rare. 

IL. as sb. A half. Chiefly ellipt, -1761. 

B. Demi- in combination: half, semi-, 
half-sized, curtailed. 

1. In Heraldry, etc., as d.-lion, -man; d.-belt, 
etc.; d.-vol, a single wing of a bird used as a 
bearing. 

2. In Costume, as d.-robe, -train; td.-crown, a 
coronet. 

3. In Arms and Armour, as d.-brassard, 
-gardebras, a piece of plate-armour for the 
upper arm at the back; -chamfron, a chamfron 
covering part only of the face of the horse; 
-cuirass, a corslet of iron, which only partly 
protected the body, front and back; -jambe, a 
piece covering the front of the leg; -menton- 
niere, a chin-piece for the tilt covering the left 
side only; -pauldron, the smaller form of 
shoulder-plate used in the end of the 15th c.; 
-pike = HALF-PIKE; -placard, -placate = 
demi-cuirass; -suit, the suit of light armour used 
in and after the 15th c.; -vambrace, a piece of 
plate-armour protecting the outside of the fore- 


arm. 

4. In Artillery, as d.-bombard; ¢d.-cannon, a gun 
formerly used, of about 6} inches bore; t-culver- 
in, a cannon formerly in use, of about 4? inches 
bore; ¢-hake, t-haque, a smaller form of HAKE 
or HACKBUT. 

5. In Fortif., as d.-bastion, a work with one face 
and one flank, like half a bastion; -caponier, a 
construction across the ditch, having but one 
parapet and glacis; -distance (of polygons), the 
distance between the outward polygons and the 
flank; -gorge, half of the gorge or entrance to 
the bastion, taken from the angle of the curtain to 
the centre of the bastion; -parallel, short en- 
trenchments thrown up between the main 
parallels of attack, to protect the guards of the 
trenches; -revetment, a revetment or retaining 
wall for the face of a rampart, which is carried 
only as high as the cover in front, leaving the 
rest as an earthen rampart at the natural slope. 

6. In Military tactics, the Manège, etc. as 
d.-brigade, a regiment of infantry and artillery, 
under the first French Republic (Littré); -volte, 
one of the seven artificial motions of a horse: 
a half-turn made with the forelegs raised. 

7. In Weights, Measures, Coins, etc., as td.- 
barrel, ¢-groat; d.-ame, half an AAM; -farthing. a 
copper coin of Ceylon, of the value of half a farthing. 

8. With names of stuffs, etc., as td--castor, a 
miiu of beaver’s and other fur; a hat made of 
this. 

9. Mus. td.-cadence, an imperfect cadence, 
a half-close; t-crochet, a quaver; t-ditone, a 
minor third (see DITONE); f-quaver, a semi- 
quaver; -semiquaver, a note of half the value 
of a semiquaver; the symbol for this note, 
resembling a quaver, but with three hooks; 
-semitone, a quarter-tone; -tone — SEMITO: 

10. With names of material or geometrical figures: 
Half-, semi-; as d.-circle, a semicircle; an instru- 
ment of semicircular form for measuring angles; 
d.-column, -cylinder, etc.; -octagonal, of the 
shape of half an octagon; ¢d.-sphere = hemi- 


That deep- 


sphere. 

11. With ordinary class-nouns, as }d.-island, 
+-isle, a peninsula; f-male, a eunuch; -tint 
(? Obs.), a half-tint; d.-wolf. 

12. With nouns of action, state, etc., as d.- 
metamorphosis (Entom.), partial metamorpho- 
sis, hemimetabolism; -toilet, half evening (or 


dinner) dress. i 
13. With adjs.: as d.-Norman, -official; d.- 


DEMI-SEASON 


equitant (Bot.) = OBVOLUTE. i- 
usual php of these.) as (Se aa nae 

14. With vbs., etc.: as fd.-deify, t-natured, 

Demi-bath (de-mibap). 1847. [tr. Fr. 
demi-bain.] A bath in which the body can 
be immersed only up to the loins. 

Demigod (de-migod). 1530. [DEMI- 11: 
tr. L. semideus.] Mythol, A being partly of 
divine nature, as the offspring of a god and a 
mortal, or a man raised to divine rank; a 
minor or inferior deity. So De:migo-ddess 
(rare). 

fDe:migrate, v. 1623. [- demigrat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. demigrare, f. de- DE- I. 2 + 
migrare MIGRATE; see -ATE?.] intr. To migrate 
—1651. Hence tDemigra-tion. 

Demijohn (de-mi,d3en). 1769. [prob. — Fr. 
dame-jeanne (XVII, tdame-jane), with early 
assimilation to DEMI- and later to the proper 
name John; prop. ‘Lady Jane’.) A large 
bottle with bulging body and narrow neck, 
usually cased in wicker- or rush-work. 

Demi-lance (de:milans) 1489. [- Fr. 
demie lance; cf. DEMI- 3.] 1. A lance with a 
Short shaft, used in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 2. A light horseman armed with a 
demi-lance. Hence Demi-la:ncer = DEMI- 
LANCE 2. 

Demilune (de-mil'dn), sb. (a.) 1727. [— 
Fr. in xvr-xvit demie lune half moon; cf. 
DEwr- 10.) t1. gen. A half-moon, a crescent 
1734. 2. Forlif. An outwork resembling a 
bastion with a crescent-shaped gorge, to pro- 
tect a bastion or curtain 1727. 3. Physiol. A 
granular mass of protoplasm, of semilunar 
form, found in the salivary glands 1883. 

B. adj. Semilunar 1885. 

\Demi-mondaine (domi,mondén) 1894. 
[Fr.; f. next.] A woman of the demi- 
monde. 

lDemi-monde (domi,mónd, de:mi,mond). 
1855. [Fr., ‘half-world’ (Alexandre Dumas 
fils, 1824-95).] The class of women of doubt- 
ful reputation and social standing, upon the 
outskirts of society. (Improp. extended to 
courtesans in general.) 

+Demi-o-stade, -ostage. 1537. [- OFr. 
demie ostade, f. demi, -e half + ostade (XIV) 
— Eng. WORSTED.] A stuff: app. half-worsted 
half linen, linsey-woolsey —1882. 

Demi-pique (de-mi,pik), a. (sb. 1005. 
[f. DeMI- 3 + pique, erron. var. of PEAK gb.* 
Not connected with Fr. demi-pique, which 
was a half-pike or sponson.] A. adj. Of a 
saddle: ‘Half-peaked’; having a peak of 
about half the height of that of the older 
war-saddle. B. sb. A demi-pique saddle. 
Hence De-mi-piqued a. half-peaked, 

+De:mi-pu-ppet. [DEmI- 10.] A dwarf 
puppet. Temp. v.i. 30. 

Demi-rep (de-mivrep). 1749. [f. DEMI- 11 
+ ‘rep, for reputation’. Cf. also reputable.) 
A woman of doubtful reputation or chastity. 

That chatacter which is vulgarly called a demi- 
rep, that is to say, a woman. . whom every body 
knows to be what no body calls her FIELDING. 
Hence Demire:pdom. 


\De-mi-sang. 1797. [Fr.] Law. Half- 
blood. 
Demise (dimoiz) sb. 1509. [- AFr. 


*demise, subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of OFr. 
de(symettre (mod. démettre) dismiss, (refl.) 
resign, abdicate.] 1. Law. Conveyance or 
transfer of an estate by will or lease. 2. 
Transference or devolution of sovereignty; 
usu. in phr. d. of the crown 1689. 3. Trans- 
ferred to the death or decease which occa- 
sions the demise; hence, pop., = Decease, 
death 1754, Also fig. 

2. That King James. .had by d. abdicated him- 
self and wholly vacated his right EVELYN, 3. The 
early d. of this favourite friend of science 1799. 

Demise (dimoi-z), v. 1480. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. Law. To give, grant, convey, or transfer 
by will or by lease. b. To convey or transfer 
(a title or dignity); esp. said of the transmis- 
sion of sovereignty, as by abdication or 
death 1070. 12. gen. To convey; to ‘lease’ 
-1660. +3. To dismiss —1015. 4. intr. To re- 
sign the crown; to die, decease (rare) 1727. 

1. To let and demyse fermes ther for the terme of 
vij yere and undir 1495. To d. the crown 1892, 
2. What Honour, Canst thou d. to any childe of 
mine Rich. III, 1V. iv. 247. 

De-mi-sea:son, a. 1890. [- Fr. demi-saison 


DEMI-SEMI 


(also used).] Of costume: Of a style inter- 
mediate between that of the past and that 
of the coming season. 

Demi-semi (de-mi,se-mi), a, 1805. [f. 
Dewr- 13 + SEMI half.) lit. Half-half, i.e. 
quarter: usu. a contemptuous diminutive. 

Demi-sheath (de-mifip). [Cf. DEWI- 3.] 
Entom. A half-sheath; i.e. one of the two 
channelled organs of which the tubular 
sheaths, covering the ovipositors or stings 
of insects, are composed. 

Demiss (dimis) a. 1572. [- L. demissus 
let down, dejected, pa. pple. of demittere 
Demir v.'] fl, Submissive, humble; also in 
bad sense, Abject, base —1649. 12. Hanging 
down, downcast —1034. 3. Bot. Depressed, 


flattened, 
1. Like a most demisse And abiect thrall SPEN- 


SER. With demisse reverence 1612. Hence 
TDemi'ss-ly adv., -ness. 
Demission' (dimi-fon), 1638. [- L. 


demissio, t. demiss-, pa. ppl. stem of demittere; 
see DEMIT v.t, -ION.] 1, Abasement, degrada- 
tion, Now rare. +2. Dejection, depression 
-1719. 13. lil. Lowering —1741. 

2. Heaviness and d. of spirit NORRIS. 

Demission', 1577. [- Fr. démission, in 
OFr. desmission, answering to med.L. *dis- 
missio, for dimissio, whence DIMISSION, DIS- 
MISSION. In Eng. the de- is taken as DE- I.] 
1. The action of putting away or letting go 
from oneself, giving up, or laying down (esp. 
a dignity or office). 2. Dismission (rare) 1811. 

1. The queenes d. of hir crowne HOLINSHED. 

TDemi'ssive, a. 1622. [f. demiss-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. demittere DEMIT v.t + -IVE.] = 
DzwisS 1, 2. —1763. Hence Demi:ssively 
adv, 

tDemi:ssory, a. Var. of DIMISSORY; cf. 
Demir v.* 

Demit (dími-), v.' 1556, [= L. déniittere 
let or send down, f. de- DE-I. 1 + mittere 
send.} 1, To send, put, or let down; to 
lower 1046. 12. fig. To bring down; to 
humble, abase —1088. 

2. By taking on him the nature of man, .he 
demitied, or humbled himselfe 1656. 

Demi:t, v.' 1529. [- Fr. démettre, in OFr. 
desmellre, f. des-, dé- := L. dis- + mettre; 
taking the place of L. dimittere; cf. Dismiss. 
Chiefly Sc.] 1. To dismiss.(arch.). 12. To put 
away, let go —1678. 3. To give up, lay down 
(an office, etc.); to abdicate 1507. Also absol. 
14. To send out —1756. 
yeaa Ritualists will neither submit nor d, 


Demiurge (de-mipids, di-mi-), 1678, [- 
ecel.L. demiurgus — Gr. ómuovpyós handi- 
craftsman, artisan, f. órjuos public (see 
DEMOS) + *epy- work.] 1. A name for the 
Maker of the world, in the Platonie philo- 
sophy; in the Gnostic system, conceived as 
a being subordinate to the Supreme Being, 
and sometimes as the author of evil. 2, Gr. 
Hist. A magistrate in certain Greek states, 
and in the Achwan league 1844. Hence 
Demiu'rgic, t-al a. of or pertaining to the 
D. or his work; creative. 

Demi-vill. rare. ME. [AFr. demie vile.] 
Constit, Hist. A halt-vill or town; the half of 
a vill as a political unit. 

Demobilize (dimóbiloiz), v. 1882. [- Fr. 
démobiliser (1870); see DE- II. 1, MOBILIZE.) 
To reduce from a mobilized condition; to 
disband. Abbrev. demob (dimo-b) 1920. 
Hence Demo:biliza:tion, the action of 
demobilizing, reduction of forces to a peace 
footing. 

Democracy (dimo krüsi). 1574, [- (O)Fr. dé- 
mocratie — late L, democratia — Gr. Bnuokpara ; 
see DEMOS, -CRACY.] 1. Government by the 
people; that form of government in which 
the sovereign power resides in the people, 
and is exercised either directly by them or by 
officers elected by them. In mod. use often 
denoting a social state in which all have 
equal rights. 1576. b. A state or com- 
munity in which the government is vested in 
the people as a whole 1574. Also fig. 2. That 
class of the people which has no hereditary 
or special rank or privilege; the common 
People 1827. 3. U.S. politics. The principles, 
qa members, of the Democratic party 

1. Those ancient whose resistless eloquence 
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Wielded at will that fierce democraty MILT. P.R. 
Ty. 269. 


Democrat (de-mo,kret). 1790. [- Fr. dé- 
mocrate, f. démocratie (see prec.), after 
aristocrate Aristocrat.) 1. An adherent or 
advocate of democracy; orig. opp. to 
aristocrat in the French Revolution of 1790. 
2. U.S. A member of the Democratic party; 
see DEMOCRATIC 2. 1798. 3. U.S. A light 
four-wheeled cart with several seats, one 
behind the other 1873. Also altrib.(rare). 

1. Napoleon, in his first period, was a true d. 
CARLYLE. 

Democratic (demo;kretik), a. 1602. [- 
(O)Fr. démocratique — med.L. democraticus — 
Gr. dnpoxparixds, f. 8nuoparía DEMOCRACY; 
see -IC.] 1. Of the nature of, or characterized 
by, democracy; advocating or upholding 
democracy. 2. U.S. politics. (With capital 
D.) Name of the political party originally 
called Anti-Federal and afterwards Demo- 
cratic-Republican, which favours strict inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, and the least 
possible interference with local and indivi- 
dual liberty; opp. to the Republicans 
(formerly called Federals and Whigs). b. 
Pertaining to the Democratic party, as ‘a D. 
measure’. 1800. 

1. Aristocratick gouernment nor Democratick 
peard ap Hence Democra-tical a. (in sense 

3 -ly adv. 

Democratism (dimg:kreet,iz’m). 1793. [f. 
DEMOCRAT + -ISM.] Democracy as a prin- 
ciple or system. So tDemo'cratist, a 
democrat. 

Democratize (dime :kritoiz), v. 1798. [- 
Fr. démocratiser, f. démocrate, démocratie; see 
-E.] To make or become democratic. 
Hence Demo:cratiza:tion, the action of 
democratizing. 

Democritean (dimo:kritiün) a. 1017. [f. 
L. Democriteus (Gr. Amuoxptraos) + -AN.] 
Of, pertaining to, or after the style of 
Democritus, the Greek philosopher (known 
as 'the laughing philosopher?) or of his 
atomistic or other theories. So Democritic, 
t-al a. in same sense; {Demo-critism, the 
Practice of Democritus in laughing at 
everything. 

Demo-ded, ppl. a. 1887. [f. Fr. démodé + 
"ED'.] That has gone out of fashion. So 

lIDémodé (demó"de, |demode) [Fr.], de- 
moded. 

lDemodex (di-modeks). 1870. [mod.L.; f. 
Gr. dnuds fat + 5t wood-worm.] Zool. A 
genus of parasitic mites, including D. 
folliculorum, which infests the hair follicles 
and sebaceous follicles of man and domestic 
animals. 

Demogorgon (dimogógon). 1590. [late 
L., of uncertain origin. First mentioned by 
the Scholiast (Lactantius or Lutatius 
Placidus, ? c 450) on Statius Theb. iv. 516, as 
the great nether deity invoked in magic. 
Hence perh. a disguised Oriental name.] 
NS of a mysterious and terrible infernal 

leity. 

Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded H 
Mırt. P.L. i1. 965. V ol 

Demography (dimo-grafi), 1880. If. Gr. 
õñuos people + -GRAPHY; cf. Fr. démographie 
(1878).] That branch of anthropology which 
treats of the statistics of births, deaths, 


diseases, etc. Hence Demo-grapher, one 
versed in d. Demogra:phic a. of or per- 
taining to d. 


Demoid (di-moid), a. 1884. [- Gr. noctis 

» f. öñuos people; see -01D.] Used of a 
type of animal or plant which by its com- 
monness, etc. characterizes a region or a 
period of time. 

(Demoiselle. 1520. (Fr, see DAMSEL] 
1. A young lady, a maid, a girl. 2. Zool. The 
Numidian Crane (Anthropoides virgo); so 
called from its elegance of form 1687. 3, 
Zool. A dragon-fly 1844, 

Demolish (dime lif), v. 1570. [= démoliss-, 
lengthened stem of (O)Fr. démolir — L. 
demoliri, t. de- DE- I. 1 + moliri construet, 
f. moles mass; see MOLE sb.?, -IsH*.] 1. trans. 
To destroy by disintegration of the fabric 
9f; to pull or throw down, reduce to ruin. 
tb. intr. with passive sense (rare) —1706, 
2. fig. To make an end of. Also joc. 1620. 

1. To d. a partition wall 1641, the images in 


DEMONO. 


cathedrals MACAULAY. 2. To d, a doctrine 
BERKELEY. Hence Demo-lishable q, Demo. 
isher. Demo-lishment (now rare), the act of 
demolishing; demolished state or (pi.) remains, 

Demolition (demóli[on, ài-) 1549, [= 
(O)Fr. démolition — L. demolitio, t. demolit. 
pa. ppl. stem of demoliri; see preo., -10N,} 
1. The action of demolishing; the fact or 
state of being demolished 1610; pl. demolished 
remains, ruins 1638. 2. fig. Destruction, 
overthrow 1549. 

1. The d. of the mass-house by Lincoln's Inn 
JOHNSON. 2. The d. of rights and privileges 1778. 
Hence Demoli-tionist, one who aims at or 
advocates d. 

Demon (di-mon). Also demon, MÉ, [= 
med.L. demon, L. daemon — Gr. Sau divinity, 
genius; cf. (O)Fr. démon. In both senses 
repr. L, daemonium, Gr. dim. éapsdnov.] 1, Gr, 
Myth. (= ôaluaw): A being of a nature inter- 
mediate between that of gods and men; an 
inferior divinity, spirit (including the souls 
of deceased persons). Often written demon 
for distinction. 1 b. Sometimes, An 
attendant spirit; a geniu: E. 2. An evil 
spirit 1706. b. gen. A malignant being of 
superhuman nature; a devil ME. Also transf. 
(of persons, animals, or agencies personified), 
and fig. Also attrib. 

1. In Homer, there is scarcely any distinction 
between gods and demons GROTE, b. O Anthony! 
.-Thy Dæmon, that thy spirit which keepes thee, 
is Noble, Couragious, high vnmatchable 4 
Cl. m. iii, 19. 2. They sacr 
which were no God R. V. Deut. 
grim d. of a bull-dog 1821. "The d, of in- 
temperance 1895. Hence De-moness, a female 
d.; a she-devil. Demornial a. of or relating to, or 
of the nature of, a d. or demons (rare). Demoni- 
ality, the nature of demons; demons collectively 
(rare). Demo'nian a. = demonial. }Demorni- 
anism, the doctrine of demoniacal possession. 
{Demo-niast, one who has dealings with demons, 
or with the devil (rare), 

Demonetization (dimo:nitoi 
If. next.] The action of demonetizi 
dition of being demoneti: 

Demonetize (dimon 
démonétiser (1793), f. dé- De- I, 6 + Le 
monela MONEY; see - Cf. MONETIZE.) 
trans. To deprive of standard monetary 
yalue; to withdraw from use as money. 

Demoniac (dimd"-nitk). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
démoniaque — eccl.L. dæmoniacus, f. dæmo- 
nium; see DEMON, -AC.] 

A. adj. 1. Possessed by an evil spirit. 2. Of 
or pertaining to demons 1042. 3, Befitting a 
demon; devilish 1820. 4. = Demonic 2 
1844, 

1. I hold him certeinly demoniack CHAUCER, 2. 
The Demoniack legion Mitr. 3. D. scorn HAZLITT, 
the d. element in man 1844. So Demoni-acal 
in senses 1-3), " 

B. sb. 1. One possessed by an evil spirit ME. 
12. Eccl. Hist. One of an Anabaptist sect, 
who hold that the devils will be saved at the 
last. (Dicts.) 

1. And helyth the demonyackes or madde folk 


Caxton. 
Demonic (dimo-nik), a. Also dzem-. 1662. 


[~ late L, dwmonicus — Gr. õayovixós, f. Gau; 
see DEMON, -10.] 1. Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of, an evil spirit; devilish. 2. Of, 
relating to, or of the nature of, supernatural 
power or genius = Ger. dámonisch (Goethe). 
(Usu. spelt demonic for distinction.) 1798. — 
1. D. delusions 1738. 2. The Demonic Dickens: 
as pure an instance of genius as ever lived 
FITZGERALD. var. Demo-nical a, (in sense 1). 


Now rare. 

Demonifuge (dimonifiüds) nonce-wd. 
1790. [f. L. dzmon (DEMON) + -FUGE.] A 
charm against demons. 

Demonism (dimóniz'm). Also dze-. 1669. 
If. DEMON + -Ism.] Belief in, or doctrine of, 
demons, 

A belief in d. and witchcraft 1891. So De'mon- 
ist, a believer in, or worshipper of, demons. 

Demonize (di-mónoiz), v. 1821. [f. as prec. 
+ -IZE.] 1, trans. To make into, or like, à 
demon. 2. To subject to demoniacal in- 
fluence 1864. Hence De:moniza‘tion, the 
action of making into, or like, a demon. 

Demono-, bef. a vowel demon-, repr. Gr. 
$«uiovo-, comb. f. Gr. 8eov DEMON: a8 in 
Demono-cracy, the rule of demons. Demos 
no-graph(er, a writer on demons. Dern : 
graphy. Demono-later, a worshipper 


Jon). 1852, 
ng, or con- 


7), v. 1852, [= Fr, 


pEMONOLOGY 


. Demono latry. +Demono-machy, 
ae with a demon. +Demono-magy, 
magical art relating to demons. +De-mono- 
ma:ncy; divination by the help of demons. 
De:monoma‘nia, a mental disease in which 
the patient n RE seien a 

. So Demono'pathy. tDemo - 
dm believer in, or womb of, demons. 

mo'nomy, demon-w . 

Dee ology (dimónglódgi). Also dæ-. 
1597. [f. DEMONO- + -LoGY.] That branch of 
knowledge which treats of demons, or of 
beliefs about demons; & treatise on demons. 
80 Demono-oger, Demonologist, one 
versed in d. Demonolo-gic, -al a.; -ly adv. 

{Demono‘manie. 1023. [- Fr. démono- 
manie; see DEMONO-, -MANIA.] Foolish belief 
in demons —1638. 

De-monopolize (dimóno:póleiz), v. 1878. 
[Dz- II. 1.] To destroy the monopoly of, 
withdraw from. monopoly. 

Demonry (di'monri). 1851. [f. DEMON + 
-RY.] Demoniacal influence or practices. 

Demonship (dimonjip) rare. 1038. [f. 
as prec, + -SHIP.] The rank or condition of a 
demon. 

Demonstrable (dimenstrab’l, de:món- 
strib'l),a. ME. [= L. demonstrabilis; see DE- 
MONSTRATE v., -BLE.] 1. Capable of being 
shown or made evident; occas, = Evident 
(obs). 2. Capable of being proved con- 
clusively 1551. 

2. It being so mathematically d. that [etc.] HY. 
More. Hence Demonstrability, Demo'n- 
strableness, d. quality or condition, Demo'n- 
strably adv. 

fDemo:nstrance. ME. [- OFr. demon- 
strance, t. demonstrer; see DEMONSTRATE V., 
-ANCE.] 1, A pointing out; indication 1704. 
2. Demonstration, proof —1646. 

+Demo-nstrate, ppl. a. 1509. [- b. 
demonstratus, pa. pple. of demonstrare; see 
next,-ATE'.] Detnonstrated —1707. As sb. A 
demonstrated proposition 1655, 

Demonstrate (dimo-nstre't, de-mgnstre't), 
v. 1852. [- demonstrat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
demonstrare, f. de- DE- I. 3 + monstrare to 
Show; see -ATE*.] tl. trans. To point out, 
indicate; to set forth —1084. 12. To manifest, 
show, display —1803. 3. To describe and 
explain by help of specimens, or by experi- 
ment; also absol. to teach as a demonstrator 
1083. 4, To show or make evident by reason- 
ing; to establish the truth of by deduction; 
to prove indisputably 1571. Also absol. Of 
things: To prove 1601. 5. intr. To make a 
military (or other) demonstration 1827. 

3. The anatomist demonstrates, when he points 
Pa mates of fact cognisable by the senses 1856. 
" ihe imedes demonstrates. . that the proportion 
M e Diameter unto the Circumference is as 7 
ETE unto 22 SIR T. BROWNE. 5. The habit of 
lemonstrating with bands and banners BRYCE. 
Demonstration (demónstré-fon. ME. 
[= OFr. demonstracion (later and mod. -tion) 
m L. demonstratio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] tl. 
The ‘action of demonstrating; exhibition, 
citer an instance of this —1608. b. 
d lustration ; a sign —1684. 2. A display, 

‘ow, manifestation 1556. 3. The action or 
poe of making eyident by reasoning; 
D naleputeply by deduction or by 
Mioposd proof; also (with pl.) a series of 
Me tions proving an asserted conclusion 
Ron. M ha which serves as proof ME. 4. 
Sotion by ^». The statement of the cause of 
Theory the plaintiff at the outset 1864. 5. 
Ferte di and explanation of specimens 
lio Pr ions as a method of instruction. 
fees rib. 1807. 6. Mil. A show of military 
pow or of offensive movement 1835. 7. A 
the to manifestation of feeling; often taking 
NUES of a procession and mass-meeting 


2. Did your lette 

otters pierce the queen to any d. of 
Fist Lar av. i. 19.3. A d. Ib either Divect or 
chio; In the latter case we prove the con- 
ing that jj disProving the contradictory, or shew- 
TEvone, s conclusion cannot be supposed untrue 
Hon NP pets To d.: conclusively. b. The Circula- 
1059.4, "Bf. Blood is a D. of an Eternall Being 
1835, ^; e made last year a d. against Julalabad 
"demon heh. besides ‘ovations’, there are 
alyaonStrations", the Q. E. D. of which is not 
stra joy easy to see 1801. Hence Demon- 
strational a. of or pertaining to d. Demon- 

onist, one who takes part in a d. 
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Demonstrative (dimo:nstrátiv), a. and sb. 
ME. [- (O)Fr. démonstratif, -ive — L. 
demonstrativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 

A. 1. Having the function or quality of de- 
monstrating; making evident; illustrative. 
2. Rhet. Setting forth with praise or censure 
1553. 3. Provable by demonstration 1612. 
4. Characterized by outward expression (of 
the feelings, etc.) i819. 5. Teaching by the 
exhibition and description of examples or 
experiments (rare) 1814. 

1. A d. proof..of the fecundity of His wisdom. 
and Power Ray. Logic..is a purely d. science 
BowEN. 2. The oracion d. standeth either in 
praise or dispraise of some one man, or of some 
one thyng 1553. 3. A d. truth 1798. 4. English- 
men are much less d. than the men of most other 
European nations DARWIN. 

B. sb. Gram. An adjective or pronoun 
having the function of pointing out the 
particular thing referred to, as that, this, etc. 
1530. Hence Demornstrative-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Demonstrator (demónstré'toi. 1611. [— 
L. demonstrator, t. as prec.; see -OR 2. Partly 
after Fr. démonstrateur.] 1. One who or that 
which demonstrates, points out, or proves. 
2. An assistant to a professor of science, who 
does the practical work of exhibiting and 
describing examples or experiments 1684. 3. 
One who takes part in a public demonstra- 
tion 1870. Hence Demo-nstratory a. that 
has the property of demonstrating. 

Demorage, obs. f. DEMURRAGE. 

Demoralization (dimo:ráloizé'-fon). 1809. 
[f next + -ATION.] The action of demoraliz- 
ing; demoralized state. 

His army is in a state 
organization 1877. 

Demoralize (dimgráloiz), v. 1793. [- Fr. 
démoraliser (t. DE- II. 1 + MORAL a.), a word 
of the French Revolution; see -IzE.] 1. trans. 
To corrupt the morals or moral principles of. 
2. To lower or destroy the MORALE of: 
applied esp. to an army, etc.; also transf. 


1848. 
2. The long series of English victories had.. 
GREEN. 


demoralized the French soldiery J. R. 
The market became demoralized 1894. 
(Demos (di-mjs) Occas. demus, pl. -i. 
1776. [- Gr. ôñuos people.) 1. = DEME* 1, 
2. The people or commons of an ancient 
Greek state; hence, the populace; often 
personified 1831. 

2. Celtic D. rose a Demon, shriek'd and slaked 
the light with blood TENNYSON. 
Demosthenic (demospe-nik), a. 1846. [- 
Gr. Amuooüenxós.] Of or pertaining to De- 
mosthenes, the Athenian orator; like Demo- 
sthenes or his style of oratory. So Demo- 
sthene-an, Demosthenian adjs. 

Demot (di-mét). [- Gr. dnudrns, f. öñuos 
Deme’, See -or.] A member of a Greek 
deme. GROTE. 
Demotic (dimotik) a. 1822. [- Gr. 
énuorxds popular, f. dnudrns; See prec., -I0.J 
1. Of or belonging to the people: spec. applied 
to the popular and simplified form of the 
ancient Egyptian script (as dist. from the 
hieratic): called also enchorial. Also absol. — 
The d. character or script. 2. gen. Popular, 
vulgar. Somewhat rare. 1831. 
+Demouw'nt, v. 1538. [- Fr. 
DisMouNT.] To dismount. 
Dempne, obs. f. DAMN. 
Dempster (demPsto1). [ME. demestre, in 
form fem. of demere deemer; see -STER. Ct. 
DEEMSTER.] fl. A judge; a DEEMSTER (2). 
(ME. only.) 2. Se. ‘The officer of a court 
who pronounced doom or sentence defin- 
itively as directed by the clerk or judge’ 
(Jamieson). Hist. 1513. 
fDemulce (dimp'ls), v. 1530. [> L. de- 
mulcére; see next.) To soothe or mollify; 
to soften or make gentle —1831. var. (irreg.) 
tDemu-lceate. 
Demulcent (dimpisént) 1732. l- de- 
mulcent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. demulcére 
stroke caressingly, f. de- DE- I. 3 + mulcére 
stroke, appease; See -ENT.] adj. Soothing, 
lenitive, mollifying, allaying irritation. sb. 
A demulcent medicine. 

fDemudsion. 1623. [f. demuls-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. demulcére; see prec., -I0N.] The 
action, or a means, of soothing. FELTHAM. 


of utter d. and dis- 


démonter; ct. 


DEMY 


Demur sb. ME. [= (O)Fr. 
demeure, f. ; see next.] fl. Delay, 
waiting —1675; abode —1673. 12. Hesitation; 
pause; state of irresolution —1824. 3. The 
act of demurring 1639. 14. Law = DE- 
MURRER? —1713. 

3. After little d., he accepted the offer DICKENS. 

Demur (dim2-1),v. ME. [~ OFr, demourer, 
(also mod.) demeurer :- Rom. *demorare, for 
L. demorari, f. de- DE- I. 3 + morari delay.] 
+1. inir. To linger, tarry, wait —1653; to abide 
—1560. 12. trans. To cause to tarry; to put 
off, delay 1682. +3. intr. To hesitate; to 
suspend action; to pause in uncertainty 
-1818. b. trans. To hesitate about —1730. 4. 
intr. To make scruples or difficulties; to take 
exception to (occas. at, on). (The current 
sense.) 1639. b. trans. To object to 1827. 
5. Law. (intr.) To put in a DEMURRER 1620, 

1. Yet durst they not demoure nor abyde vpon 
the campe 1550. 3. King Edwine demurred to 
embrace Christianity FULLER. b. Let none d. 
Obedience to her will 1730. 4. My host at first 
demurred. .but I insisted TYNDALL. b. Id. the 
inference 1876. 

Demure (dímiü*u), a. ME. (perh. (with 
muting of -é as in ASSIGN sb.*) — AFr. demuré, 
OFr. démoré, pa. pple. of demorer (mod. 
demeurer) remain, stay (see prec.), but infl. 
by OFr. mur, meiir grave (mod. mûr) i= 
L. maturus ripe, MATURE. For the develop- 
ment of meaning cf. staid.) tl. Calm, still. 
(ME. only. 2. Sober, grave, serious; re- 
served in demeanour ME. 3. Affectedly or 
constrainedly grave or decorous 1693. 

2. A face d, and sage BALE. Sober, steadfast, and 
d. Mir, 3. This Gentleman, and his d. Psalm- 
singing Fellows SHADWELL. Demurest of the tabby 
kind Gray. Hence Demu-re-ly adv., -ness. 

tDemurre, v. rare. [f. prec.] intr. ? To look 
demurely. Ant. d Cl. IV. xv. 29. 

Demurrity. rare. 1483. [f. DEMURE a. + 
-rry.] 1. Demureness. 2. A demure character 
or person. (Cf. oddity.) LAMB. 

Demurrable (dim?-ráb'l, a. 1827. [f. DE- 
MUR v. or sb. + -ABLE.] That may be 
demurred to; to which exception may be 
taken. 

Demurraée (dimp-réd3). 1641. [- OFr. 
demorage, demourage, 1. demorer; see DEMUR 
v., -AGE; in sense 2, f. DEMUR sb. and v.) 
tl. Stay; delay; hesitation; pause 1823; 
detention -1817. 2. Comm. a. Detention of a 
vessel by the freighter beyond the time 
agreed on; the payment made in respect of 
this 1641. b. A charge for detention of 
railway trucks 1858. c. A charge of lid. per 
ounce made by the Bank of England in 
exchanging gold or notes for bullion 1875. 

2. If the Delay was occasioned by the Merchant, 
he shall be obliged to pay for the Days of D., to 
the Captain 1755. 

Demurral (dimd-ral). rare. 1810. [f. DE- 
MUR v. + -ALt] The action of demurring; 
demur. 

Demurrant (dimp-rint). 1529. [- OFT. 
demourant; see DEMUR v.] 

A. adj. 11. Abiding, staying, resident —1587. 
12. Delaying 1633. 

B. sb. One who demurs, or puts in a 
demurrer 1809. 

Demurrer! (dimproi. 1533. [- AFr. 
demurrer, subst. use of infin.; see DEMUR v., 
-ER^] 1. Law. A pleading which, admitting 
the facts as stated in the opponent’s plead- 
ing, denies that he is legally entitled to 
relief, and thus stops the action until this 
point be determined 1547; transf. = DEMUR 
sb. 3. 1599. 12. = DEMUR sb. 2. —1045. 

Demurrer* (dimj-roi). 1711. [f. DEMUR v. 
+ -ERi] One who demurs. 

Demy (dimei), sb. (and a.) Pl. demies. 
ME. [Early f. DEMI- half, retained for the 
separate word. The uses are all elliptical.] 
il. A gold coin current in Scotland in the 
15th century: app. orig. the half-mark. 12. 
‘A short close vest? (Fairholt)-1599. 3. Paper 
Manuf. A certain size of paper. (Properly 
adj. ipt.as sb. = demy paper.) 1546. 

D. printing paper measures 174 x 22} inches; d. 
writing paper 153 x 20. 

4. A foundation scholar at Magdalen 
College, Oxford (so called because their 
‘commons’ was orig. half that of a Fellow) 
1486. Hence Demy:ship, a scholarship at 
that College. 


(dim), 
demeurer 


DEN 


Den (den) sb. (OE. denn, corresp. to 
MLG., MDu. denne low ground (WFlem. 
den threshing-floor), OHG. tenni (G. tenne) 
floor, threshing-floor :- Gme. *danjam, 
*danjó; rel. to DEAN*.] 1. The lair or habita- 
tion of a wild beast. 2. A cavern ME. 3. 
transf. and fig. A place of retreat or abode 
ME.; a room unfit for human habitation 
1837; a small room or lodging in which a man 
can be alone (collog.) 1771. 4. A dingle. Sc. 
local. 1552. 15. Anat. A cavity, hollow —1683. 

1. Then the beastes goe into dennes: and remaine 
in their places Job 37:8. 2. [They] lurked in 


dennes and wholes secretly HALL. 3. A d. of 


thieves Malt, 21:13. The frightful dens of some 
of the Manchester operatives 1840. A small d. 
for me in particular SCOTT. 

Den’, in good den; see Goop-DEN. 

Den (den) v. ME. [f. DEN sb.*] intr. To 
live or dwell in (or as in) a den; to hide 
oneself in a den 1610. 


The sluggish saluages, that d. belowe G. 
FLETCHER. 


TDena:me, v. 1555. [f. DE- I, 3 + NAME 
v., after OFr. denomer, L. denominare.] To 
denominate —1640. 

Denar, denare (di-ná, dinà-z, -&1). 1547. 
[var. of ME. dener — AFr. dener = (O)Fr. 
denier; see DENIER*] A coin: the Roman 
DENARIUS; the It. denaro; the East Indian 
DINAR, q.v. 

Denarcotize; see DE- II. 1 and NARCOTIZE. 

lDenarius (diné*rivs). Pl. -ii (-ijoi). ME. 
[L. (ellipt. for denarius nummus coin con- 
taining ten asses), f. deni by tens, distribu- 
tive of decem ten. Of. DENIER', DENAR.] 1, 
An ancient Roman silver coin, orig. of the 
yalue of ten asses (about eightpence) 1579. 
2. A gold coin (d. aureus), worth 25 silver 
denarii 1661. 3. A (silver) pennyweight ME. 
"iln English reckoning used for ‘penny’, 
and abbreviated d. 

tDenary, denarie, sb.! 1449. [- L. dena- 
rius; see prec.] = DENARIUS, the Roman 
penny —1674. 

Denary (di-nari), a. and sb.* 1577. [- L. 
denarius containing ten; see DENARIUS, 
-ARY!.] 

A. adj. Having ten as the basis of reckoning ; 
decimal 1848. 

1B. sb. 1, The number ten; a decad —1082, 
2. A tithing 1577. 

Denationalize (dinw-fonáloiz), v. 1807. 
If. Fr. dénationaliser (a word of the French 
Revolution); see DE- II. 1.] trans. To deprive 
(a person, etc.) of nationality; to divest (a 
country) of national character, 

‘The attempt to. .d. the education of the infant 
poor 1839. Hence Denaitionaliza:tion, the 
action of denationalizing, denationalized’ con- 


dition. 

Denaturalize (dina-tiürüloiz) v. 1800. 
[De- IL 1.) 1. To deprive of its original 
nature; to make unnatural. 2. To deprive 
of the status and rights of a natural subject. 
or citizen; the opposite of naturalize 1816. 

1. The D ballad..ís almost always de- 
naturalized by culture PALGRAVE. 2. The Duque 
d'Aveiro, having been degraded and denatural- 
ized previous to condemnation  KEATINGE. 
Hence Dena:turaliza'tion, the action of de- 
naturalizing; denaturalized condition. 

Denature (diné'-tiita), v. 1685. [- Fr. 
dénaturer, OFr. des-, f. des-, dé- (DE- I. 6) + 
nature; cf. DISNATURE.] tl. trans. To render 
unnatural, 2. To alter (e.g. tea, etc.) so as to 
change its nature 1878. 

2. The denatured nature of London milk 1878, 

Denay, obs. var. of DENY v. and sb. 

Dendrachate, etc.; see under DENDRO-, 


Dendriform (de-ndrifgam), a. 1847. [f. Gr. 
Sévdpoy + -FORM.] Of the form of a tree; 
branching; arborescent. 

Dendrite (de-ndroit). Also in L. form den- 
drites (dendroitiz pl. dendrite (ti). 
1727. [- Fr. dendrite — Gr. &vópirns pertaining 
to a tree, f. dédpov tree; see -ITE'.] 1. A tree- 
or moss-like marking or figure, found on orin 
some stones or minerals; a stone or mineral so. 
marked. 2. A crystalline growth of branching. 
or arborescent form, as of some metals under 
electrolysis 1882. Hence Dendri-tic, -al a. 
resembling d.; tree-like; having tree-like 
markings. 

Dendro-, bef. a vowel 


dendr- . f. 
Gr. &vipov tree: as in: pd uA 
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De-ndrachate [see ACHATE sb.!] a variety of 
agate with tree-like markings. De-ndrocel, 
-ceele a. [Gr. xola], Zool. having a branched or 
arborescent intestine; belonging to the division 
Dendrocela of Turbellarian worms; so Dendro- 
celan, Dendroce-lous adjs., in same sense. 
De:ndrocola:ptine a. [Gr. xoAézrew to peck], 
Ornith. belonging or allied io the genus of birds 
Dendrocolaptes or S. American  treecreepers. 
Dendrode:ntine, ‘the form of branched dentine 
seen in compound teeth, produced by the inter; 
blending of the dentine, enamel, and cement 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). De'ndrodont [Gr. óSovr-] a., 
having, or consisting of, teeth of dendritic 
internal structure; sb. a dendrodont fish. De'n- 
drolite, a petrified or fossil tree or part of a tree. 
Dendro-meter, an instrument for measuring 
trees. Dendro-philous a., tree-loving; in Bot. 

owing on or twining round trees, De-ndrostyle, 
oot. one of the four pillars by which the syn- 
dendrium is suspended from the umbrella in the 
Rhizostomide. 

Dendrobe (de:ndró*b) 1882. [- mod.L. 
Dendrobium, f. Gr. &évbpov tree + Blos life; cf. 
MicRoBE.] Name of a genus of epiphytal 
orchids. 

Dendrodic (dendro:dik), a. 1854. (f. Gr. 
Bevépións tree-like + -10.] Of the form of a 
tree; dendritic. So De-ndroid, -al a. 

Dendrology (dendrglódsi) 1708. [f. DEN- 
DRO- + -LOGY.] The study of trees; the 
part of botany which treats of trees. So 
Dendrolo-gic, -al, Dendro-logous adjs. 
belonging to d. Dendro-logist, one versed 
in d. 


Dene (din) sb. Var. of DEAN sb. a 
(wooded) vale. 
Dene (din) sb.* Also den. ME. [The 


meaning suggests affinity with LG. (whence 
G.) düne and Du. duin sand-hill on the coast 
(see DUNE).] A bare sandy tract by the sea; 
a low sand-hill. 

tDe-negate, v. 1023. [- denegat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. denegare; see DE- I. 3, NEGATE.] 
To deny -1052. Hence Denegation, 
trefusal; denial. So Dene-gatory a. (rare). 
Dene-hole, Dane-hole (di-n-, dé'n,hó*l). 
Also Danes’ hole. 1768. [perh. repr. OE. 
*Denahol, f. Dena, gen. of Dene Danes + hol 
HOLE sb.; assoc. by later archeologists with 
DENE sb.* and DEN sb.'] The name of a class 
of excavations, found in chalk-formations 
in England and France, consisting of a 
shaft sunk to the chalk, and there widening 
out into one or more chambers, used 
probably for concealment in time of war. 
Dengue (den-ge). Also d.-fever, denga. 
1847. [- W. Indian Sp. dengue — Swahili 
denga, dinga, the full name being ka dinga 
pepo, lit. a kind of cramp plague (evil spirit). 
The word was identified with Sp. dengue 
fastidiousness, prudery, with mocking refer- 
ence to the stiffness of the neck and shoulders 
characteristic of the disease; cf. the synon. 
W. Indian Negro dandy (of the same origin) 
and giraffe.| An infectious eruptive fever, 
commencing suddenly, and attended with 
excruciating pains, especially in the joints, 
with great prostration and debility, but 
rarely fatal. Also called Dandy, and Break- 
bone fever. 

Deni-able, a. 1548. [f. DENY v. + -ABLE.] 
That can be denied. 

Denial (dinoiál. 1528. [f. DENY v. + 
7AL'.] 1. The act of saying ‘no’; refusal of 
anything asked or desired. 2. The asserting 
(of anything) to be untrue or untenable; 
contradiction; also, the denying of the 
existence or reality of a thing 1576. 3. 
Refusal to acknowledge; a disowning, dis- 
avowal 1590. 4. Law. fa. = DENIER? 1628; 
b. The opposing of a plea, claim, or charge 
advanced 1728. 

1. Deniall of buriall 1631. A d. of one's self = 
SELF-DENIAL. 2. The d. of the suppressed premiss 
WHATELY, of abstract ideas JOWETT. 3. A denyall 
of the Soveraign Power HOBBES. var. 
TDeni-ance. 

Denier’ (dinoi-az). ME. 
-ER'.] One who denies. 

tDenier*. 1532. [subst. use of Fr. dénier 
inf, to DENY; see -ER*] Law. The act of 
denying or refusing —1642. 

Denier? (dinP-i lidonye). Obs. or arch. 
ME. [- (O)Fr. denier :- L. denarius; cf. 
DENAR and see DENARIUS.] 1. A French coin, 
the twelfth of the sou; orig. of silver; but 


If. as prec. + 


DENOMINATE 


from 16th c. a small copper coin, Hence, a 
very small sum. 12. Used as tr. L, denarius 
—1006. 13. A pennyweight —1706. 4, A unit of 
weight, equal to about 8} troy grains, by 
which silk yarn is weighed and its fineness 
estimated 1839. Hence Denie-r v. trans., to 
ascertain the fineness of (silk yarns)’ in 
deniers. Denie-rer. 

1. My Dukedome to a Beggerly d. Suaxs, 

Denigrate (de-nigre't), v. Now rare, 1530. 
t= denigrat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. denigrare, t, 
de- DE- I, 3 + nigrare blacken, f, niger 
black; see -ATE?*.] 1. trans. To blacken, 
make black or dark 1623. 2. fig. To blacken, 
defame. 

2. This he spake, not to honour Christ, but to d, 
him Trapp, Hence Denigra-tion, De-nigrator, 
one who or that which blackens, 

Denim (dinim, denim). 1095. [Short f, 
serge de Nim — Fr. serge de Nimes or Nismes, 
serge of Nimes in southern France, Cf, 
DELAINE.] A name orig. of a kind of serge; 
now in U.S. of a coloured twilled cotton 
material used for overalls, hangings, etc. 

Denitrate (dinoi-tre't), v. 1863. [DE- II. 1.) 
To free from nitric or nitrous acid. Denitra:- 
tion. Deni-trator, un apparatus for this, 

Denitrify (dinoi-trifoi), v. 1891. [DE-II. 1.] 
To deprive of nitrous or hyponitric acid, 
Hence Deni:trifier, a denitrifying agent. 
Denittrifica‘tor, an apparatus used in 
sulphuric acid works to remove the nitrous 
vapours from the sulphuric acid previously 
nitrated in the Gay-Lussac tower. var, 
Deni-trize. 

tDe-nizate, v. 1604. [~ denizal-, pa. ppl. 
Stem of AL. denizare, denizatio (XVI-XVII), 
f. DENIAEN; see -ATE*.] Law. To constitute 
a denizen 1628. Hence Deniza:tion. 

TDenize, v. 1577. [f. DENIZ(EN, and prob, 
repr. an AFr. *denizer; see prec.) 1, To make 
(a person) a denizen —1708. 2. fig. To natural- 
ize (a word, a custom, etc.) 1594. 

Denizen (de-nizén). [Late ME. deynseyn = 
AFr. deinzein, f. OFr. deine within :- late L. 
de intus (from within) + -ein i= L. -aneus. 
The trisyllabic form (xv) was due to assimila- 
tion to citizen.) 

A. 1. One who dwells within a country, as 
opp. to foreigners. Now rare in lit. sense. b. 
transf. and fig. Used of persons, animals, and 
plants. Chiefly poet. or rhet. 1474. 2. By 
restriction: One who lives habitually in a 
country but is not a native-born citizen; an 
alien admitted to citizenship by royal letters 
patent 1576. Also transf. and fig. 1548. 

1. The Charter of London..is the birthright of 
its own Denisions, not Strangers GURNALL. Db. 
Winged denizens of the crag SCOTT, 2. fig. 
Denisens in heauen UDALL. Hence Dernizenship. 

B. adj. or attrib. 1483. 

Denizen (de-nizén), v. 1550. |f. prec. 8b.] 
1. To make a denizen; to admit (an alien) to 
residence and rights of citizenship. Usu. fig. 
1577. 2, To furnish with denizens; to people 
with settlers from without (rare). 

1. The old denisoned wordes 1556. The cholera 
-is denizened among us SOUTHEY. 

Dennet (de-nét). 1818. [Supposed to be f. 
the surname Dennet.) A light open two- 
wheeled carriage akin to a gig; fashionable 
1818-1830, 

Denominable (ding-minib'l), a. 1058. [- 
med.L. denominabilis, f. L. denominare DE- 
NOMINATE v. + -BLE.] That may be named. 

Deno-minant, sb. rare. 1889. [- denomin- 
ant-, pres, ppl. stem of L. denominare; see 
DENOMINATE v., -ANT!.] = DENOMINATOR 3. 

Denominate (ding-minét), ppl. a. and sb. 
1579. [- L. denominatus, pa. pple. of 
denominare; see next, -ATE*.] 

A. pa. pple. Named, denominated. Obs. OT. 
arch. 

TB. adj. Arith. Said of a number: CON- 
CRETE, q.v.; opp. to abstract —1074. 

1C. sb. 1. A name, denomination 1638. 2. 
Gram. A denominative —1654. 

Denominate (dinomine'), v. 1502. [- 
denominat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. denominare, 
f. de- DE- I. 3 + nominare to name; see 
-ATE*.] 1. trans. To give a name to; to name 
(orig. from or afler something). Now puree 4 
To call (a thing) ... 12. Togivea name T 
to characterize; to constitute 1817. t3. TO 
denote —1792. 


DENOMINATION 


& the world. . Denominates an itch 
for Tole WEE 2. Our general course of life 
must d. us wise OF foolish JOHNSON. 

Denomination (dinominé'-fon). ME. E 
OFr. denominacion (later and mod. -tion) or 
L, denominatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1, The 
action of naming from or after something ; 

; calling by a name. 2. A charac- 
teristic name given to à thing or class of 
things; that which anything is called; an 
appellation, designation, title ME. 3. Arith. 

A class of one kind of unit in any system, 
distinguished by & specific name ME, 4. A 
class, sort, OF kind distinguished by a specific 
name 1664. 5. spec. A religious sect or body 
designated by a distinctive name 1716. 

2. The tribes of gypsies, jockies, or cairds—for 
py all these denominations such banditti were 
known Soort. 3. Weight in which the smallest D. 
is a Grain 1725. 5. All sects and denominations 
FRANKLIN. 

Denominational (ding:miné'-fonil), a. 
1898. [f. prec. + -AL'.] Belonging to, or of 
the nature of, a denomination; sectarian. 

Under the dominion of the new law d. schools 
are the rule M. ARNOLD. Hence Denomina-- 
tionalism, adherence to d. principles or à d. 
system (e.g. of education). Denomina-tionalist, 
an adherent of these. Denomina-tionalize v. to 
make d. Denomina-tionally adv. according to a 
d, method. 

Denominative (ding-minétiv). 1589. [- 
late L. denominalivus; see DENOMINATE V., 
‘ve; in Gram., after Priscian’s tr. of Gr. 
napdvepos. Of, Fr. dénominatif (XV).] 

‘A. adj. 1. Characterized by giving a name to 
something 1614; connotative 1638. 12. Hav- 
ing a distinctive name (rare) 1677. 3. Gram. 
Formed or derived from a noun 1783. 

2. The least d. part of time is a minute 1677. 
3. D., that is, derived of a noun, as from dens 
come dentatus 1783, Hence Deno-minatively 


M. 
B. sb. t1. A denominative term —1599. 2. 
Gram. A word derived from a noun 1638. 
Denominator (dino:mine'toi) 1542. [- Fr. 
dénominateur (in mathematical sense XV) or 
med.L. denominator, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] 
1, One who or that which gives a name to 
something. Now rare. 1577. 2. Arith. and 
Alg. The number written below the line in a 
vulgar fraction, which gives the denomina- 
tion or value of the parts into which the 
integer is divided ; the corresponding expres- 
sion in an algebraical traction, denoting the 
divisor, (Correl. to numerator.) 1542. Also 
fig. 3t. An abstract noun denoting an 
attribute 1599. 
Ha City of Lincoln, the chief d. of the County 
Denotable (dinó*táb'D, a. 1082. [f. DE- 
NOTE v, + -ABLE.] That can be denoted or 
marked. 
tDenotate (di-note't), v. 1597. [- denotat-, 
Pa. ppl. stem of L. denotare; see DENOTE V., 
“ATE.] = DENOTE 1-4. —1053. 
Denotation (dinoté'-fon), 1532. [= Fr. 
mo alton or L. denotatio, f. as prec.; see 
M .] 1. The action of denoting; expression 
Gig aret, Signs, or symbols; indication; 
i (ond pl.) a mark; a sign. 2. A designa- 
154 Ad 3. The signification of a term 
M nd Logic. That which a word denotes, as 
Wh om its connotation; the individuals to 
Such a word applies; extension 1843. 
ecd brought the word knaue to a d. of 
les SELDEN. 
;Denotative (dinó*tütiv), a. 1011. [f. as 
a d + -IVE; see -ATIVE.] Having the quality 
d designative, indicative. 
tence Denortatively prominen d. LATHAM. 
" TE (dinó*-t), v. 1592. [- (O)FT. dénoter 
Me reas, see DE- I. 3, Nore v.'] fl. 
Ere ne note down; to describe —1697, 2. To 
1508, 3 ae out; to distinguish by a mark 
1502, 4, re be the visible sign of; to indicate 
aap E 0 signify; to stand for 1668; b. to 
name ot a symbol 1871. 5. Logic. To be a 
Nn. ) [rud be predicated of. (Used by 
r Sun Dialls, by the shadow i 
yoting the hours of the day Sit T BROWNE. de 
Thou hest e sea, which denotes a victory PEPYS. 
4.b. D. ‘enough Denoted thy concern SMOLLETT. 
- by (X) the area of the path of P. 1882. 
notement (dinó*tmént) 1622. [f. DE- 
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NOTE v. + -MENT.] The fact of denoting; 
concr. a token, sign. 

Denotive (dind"-tiv), a. 1830. [f. as prec. 
+ -IVE.] Serving to denote. 

liDénouement (dend-man). 1752. [Fr., f. 
dénouer (earlier des-) untie, f. des-, dé (DE- 
I. 6) + nouer knot.] Unravelling; spec. the 
final unravelling of the plot in a drama, 
etc.; the catastrophe; transf. the issue of a 
complication, difficulty, or mystery. 

Denounce (dinauns, v. ME. [- OFr. 
denoncier (mod. dénoncer) :- L. denuntiare 
give official information, f. de- DE- I. 3 + 
nuntiare make known, report.] 1. To give 
formal, authoritative, or official information 
of; to proclaim, announce, to publish. Also 
ttransf. of things. 2. To proclaim by way of a 
threat or warning 1632. 3. To proclaim (a 
person) to be (something). Obs. or arch. ME. 
4. To inform against, delate, accuse 1485. 
5. To utter denunciations against 1664. 6. To 
give formal notice of the termination of (a 
treaty, etc.). [So Fr. dénoncer.] 1842. 

1. Geving thanks..at the Cocke-crowing, 
because at that time the coming of the day is 
denounced Bree (Douay) Ps. 118, comm, His 
look denounc’d Desperate revenge MILT. P. L. II. 
106, 2. To d. fire and desolation T. BROWN. 3. To 
d. a man as a public enemy DIXON. 4. Arch- 
deacons. shall. d. such of them as are negli- 
gent. to the Bishop AYLIFFE. 5. To d.a man as 


an upstart BRYCE. 
Hence Denou-ncement, the action of de- 


nouncing; denunciation, Denou-ncer, one who 
denounces. 

De novo; see DE 1 d. 

tDensa-tion. 1615. [- L. densatio, Y. 
densal-, pa. ppl. stem of densare make thick, 
f. densus; see next, -ION.] Condensation 
-1729. 

Dense (dens) a. 1599. [- Fr. dense or L. 
densus thick, dense, crowded. Orig. in techn. 
use, as in mod.Fr] 1. Having its con- 
stituent particles closely compacted to- 
gether; thick, compact. 2. fig. Profound, 
intense, impenetrable, crass 1732. 3. Photogr. 
Of a negative: Opaque in the developed film, 
so that the lights and shades are well 
contrasted. 

1. D. fog 1860, tufts 1776. Ad. crowd 1836. 2. D. 
ignorance 1877. Hence De-nse-ly adv., -ness. 

‘Denshire (denfo,v. 1607. [Syncopated f. 
Devonshire.] trans. To clear or improve 
(land) by burning the turf, stubble, ete., and 
spreading the ashes; = BURN-BEAT. 

Densimeter (densi-mitos). 1803. [f. D. 
densus dense + -METER.] An apparatus for 
measuring the density or specific gravity of a 
substance. : 

Density (de-nsiti). 1603. [- Fr. densité or 
L. densitas, f. densus; see DENSE, -ITY-] 1. The 
quality or condition of being dense; thick- 
ness; closeness of consistence. 4. Physics. 
The degree of consistence of a substance, 
measured by the quantity of matter in a 
unit of bulk 1665. b. Electr. The quantity of 
electricity per unit of volume or area 1873. 
3. Degree of aggregation 1851. 4. Photogr. 
Opaqueness of the developed actinized film 
in a negative 1879. 

Dent (dent), sb.! ME. [In senses 1 and 2, 
var. of DINT in sense 3, f. DENT v.] fl. = 
Dixt sb. 1. 31603. 12. = DINT sb. 2. —1600. 
3. A hollow or impression made by a blow 

ressure; à DINT 1565. 
ORG E were a d. of ponder ME. 3. Taking his 
Hammer, he again beat out the d. 1691. 

Dent, sb.* 1552. [- Fr. dent tooth.] Tl. An 
indentation in the edge of anything -1700. 
2. A tooth, in various technical uses 1703. 

Dent, ppl. a. 1450. [Short for dented.) t1. 
Embossed. +2. Her. INDENTED 1610. 

D. corn: variety of Indian corn having a dent 
in each kernel (U.S.), 

Dent, v. ME. [prob. aphet. f. INDENT.] 1. 
trans. To make a dent in; to indent. 2. To 
impress with à stroke or impact 1450. 3. intr. 
To enter or sink in, so as to make a dent. b. 
To become indented. ME. $4. To aim a 

etrating blow (at) 1580. 
erred p at Cressy 1881. 2. The 
tracks of horses’ hoofs deeply dented in the road 


W. IRVING. Š 
Dental (de-ntăl). 1594. [- late L. dentalis, 


f. L. dens, dent- tooth; see -AL'.] 
A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the teeth, or to 
dentistry; of the nature of a tooth 1599. 2. 


DENTILATED 


Phonology. Pronounced by applying the tip of 
the tongue to the front upper teeth, as t, d, 
n, ete, 1594. 

1. D. formula, a concise tabular statement of the 
dentition of a mammal; the numbers of teeth in 
the upper and the lower row are written above 
and below a horizontal line: see DENTITION 2. 

B. sb. 1. Phonology. A dental „consonant 
1794. 2, Arch. = DENTIL 1761. 3. Zool. A 
mollusc of the genus Dentalium or family 
Dentaliide; a tooth-shell 1678. Hence 
Denta li: x d. quality. De-ntalize v. to 
make d. Dentiliza-tion. 

Dentary (de-ntări) 1830. [- late L. 
dentarius, f. L. dens, dent- tooth; see -ARY'. 
Ct. Fr. dentaire.) 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
the teeth; dental. 

B. sb. A bone forming part of the lower jaw 
in Vertebrates below Mammalia, and bearing 
the teeth when these are present 1854. 

\Dentata (denté!-ta), 1727. [L. fem. of 
dentatus ‘toothed’ (sc. vertebra); see next.] 
Anat, = AXIS! 2. 

Dentate (de-ntét), a. 1810. [- L. dentatus 
toothed, f. dens, dent- tooth; see 7ATE'.] 
Having teeth or tooth-like projections; 
toothed. In Bot, spec. of leaves having sharp 
teeth directed outwards. Hence De-ntately 
adv. Denta-tion, the condition or fact of 
being d. So De-ntated ppl. a. 

Denta-to-, comb. f. of L. dentatus, prefixed 
to other adjs. in the sense 'dentately —’, 
‘dentate and —’. 

Dented (dentéd), ppl. a. ME. [f. DENT v. 
and sb, + -ED.] tl. Bent inward; incurved 
-1607. 2. Having dents, indented, toothed 
1552. 

Demntel. 1850. [- Fr. dentelle (obs. in this 
sense).] = DENTIL. 

Dentelated, -ella- (de-ntéle'téd), ppl. a. 
1797, [After Fr. dentelé.] Having small teeth; 
finely indented. 

Dentelle (dente, Fr. dante). 1859. [7 Fr., 
f. dent tooth; see -EL*.] ||l. Lace [Fr.]. 2. 
Book-binding. A tooling resembling lace. 
Also attrib. 

Denti-, comb. f. L. dens, dent- tooth, 
dentes teeth. 

Dentifactor, a machine for making artificial 
teeth, Dentila-bral a., having relation to teeth 
and lips. Dentili-ngual a., of or formed by teeth 
and tongue; also as sb. (sc. consonant or sound). 
Denti-parous a., producing teeth. De:ntiphoae, 
an instrument for conveying sound to the inner 
ear through the teeth, an AUDIPHONE. 

Denticete (de-ntisit), a. 1855. [f. DENTI- 
+ L. cetus whale.] Toothed (as a whale). 

Denticle (de-ntik'D, sb. ME. [~ L. denti- 
culus; see DENTICULE.] 1, A small tooth or 
tooth-like projection. 2. Arch. = DENTIL 
1674. So Denti-cular a. resembling, or of 
the nature of, a small tooth; (4rch.) having 
dentils. Denti-culate a. finely toothed; 
(4rch.) denticular. Denti-culated ppl. a. 

Denticulation (denti:kiulé^fon). 1681. [f. 
L. denticulus (see next) ---ATION.] The condi- 
tion of being denticulate; usu. concr. an in- 
stance of this; a series of small teeth (mostly 
in pl.). 

Denticule (demntikiu). 1563. [- L. 
denticulus, dim. of dens, dent- tooth; see 
-oULE. Cf. Fr. denticule in same sense.] = 
DENTIL b. 

Dentiform (de-ntiféam), a. 1708. [f. DENTI- 
+ -FORM.] Of the form of a tooth; odontoid. 

Dentifrice (de-ntifris). 1558. [- Fr. 
dentifrice — L. dentifricium, t. dens, dent- (cf. 
DENTI-) + fricare to rub.] A powder or other 
preparation for rubbing or cleansing the 
teeth. 

Dentigerous (denti-d3éras), a. 
DzNTI- 4 -GEROUS.] Bearing teeth. 

Dentil (de-ntil). 1663. [- Fr. tdentille, fem. 
dim. of dent tooth; see DENTAL, DENTICULE.] 
‘Arch. Each of the small rectangular blocks, 
resembling a row of teeth, under the bed- 
moulding of the cornice in the Ionic, Corin- 
thian, Composite, and sometimes Doric, 
orders. tb. transf. The member of the 
entablature in which the dentils (when 
present) are cut —1789. Also attrib. 

Dentilated, ppl. a. [var. of DENTELATED; 


1839. [f. 


DENTILE 


after DENTIL.] ‘Formed like teeth; having 
teeth’. So Dentila-tion, ‘dentition’ (Wor- 
cester); denticulation, perforation of postage 
stamps. 

Dentile (de-ntil 1864. [var. of DENTIL.] 
Conchol. A small tooth or tooth-like projec- 
tion. 

Dentine (de-ntin). 1840. [f. L. dens, dent- 
TOOTH + -INE'] Anat. The hard tissue, 
resembling bone but usually denser, which 
forms the chief constituent of the teeth. 
Hence De-ntinal a. pertaining to or of the 
nature of d, 

Dentiro'ster. rare. 1847, [- Fr. dentirostre 
= mod.L. dentirostris (Cuvier), f. DENTI- + 
L. rostrum beak.] Ornith. A member of the 
Dentirosires or Passerine birds having a 
tooth or notch on each side of the upper 
mandible, By later naturalists restricted to 
the Turdoid or thrush-like Passeres or 
Insessores. Hence Dentiro'stral, Dentiro-- 
Strate adjs. belonging to the Dentirostres; 
having a toothed beak. 

Derntiscalp. 1656. [- L. dentiscalpium 
toothpick, f. DENTI- + scalpere scrape.] An 
instrument for scaling teeth. 

Dentist (de-ntist). 1759. [- Fr. dentiste, f. 
dent tooth; see -IsT.] One whose profession 
it is to treat diseases of the teeth, extract 
them, insert artificial ones, ete.; a dental 
surgeon. Hence Denti'stic, -al a. of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, a d. (rare). 
Dentistry, the profession or practice of a d. 

Dentition (denti-fon). 1615. [- L. dentitio, 
f. dentit-, pa. ppl. stem of dentire teethe; 
see -ION.] 1. The production or cutting of the 
teeth; teething. 2, The arrangement of the 
teeth proper to an animal 1849, 

Dento-, an incorrect comb. f. L. dent- 
tooth, as in Dento-li-ngual, etc.; see DENTI-. 

Derntoid, a. rare. 1828. [irreg. f. L. dens, 
dent- tooth + -orp.] Dentiform, ODONTOID. 

Denture’. rare. 1085. [f. DENT v. + 
-URE.] Indentation, indent. 

Denture! (de-ntitia). 1874. [- Fr. denture, 
f. dent tooth; see -URE.] A set of (artificial) 
teeth, 

Denucleate, -ed; see DE- II. 1. 

Denudate (dinid-det, de-niudet), a. 1800. 
[- L. denudatus, pa. pple. of denudare; sce 
DENUDE, -ATE*] Denuded; naked, bare. 

Denudate (de-niude't, dinid-de't), v. 1627. 
{= denudat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. denudare; 
see DENUDE, -ATE.] = DENUDE. 

Denudation (deniudé"fon). 1584. [- late 
(ecel.) L, denudatio uncovering, laying bare, 
t. denudat-, pa. ppl. stem of denudare; see 
next, ION. Of. (O)Fr. dénudation.] 1. The 
action of making naked or bare; denuded 
condition. Also tfig. 2. Geol. The laying 
bare of an underlying rock or formation 
through the erosion of that which lies 
above it by the action of water, ice, etc. 
1811. So Denu-dative a. having the quality 
of denuding. 

Denude (dinia-d), v. 1513. [- L. denudare, 
f. de- DE- I. 3 + nudare to bare, f. nudus 
nude.] (rans. To make naked or bare; to 
strip of covering; spec. in Geol.: To lay bare 
(a rock, ete.) by the wearing away of that 
which lies above it. Also fig. 

Rapidly denuded by rain and rivers A, R. 
WALLACE, 

tDenu'mberment. 1455. [- (O)Fr. dénom- 
brement, t. dénombrer to number = late L. 
denumerare (cl. L. di-), f. de- DE I. 3 + 
numerare; see NUMBER v., -MENT.] The act 
of numbering; an enumeration ~1657. 

Denu:merant. 1859. [- denumerant-, pres, 
ppl. stem of late L. denumerare; see prec., 
-ANT!] Math. The number expressing how 
many solutions a given system of equations 
admits of, 

Denumeration (dini&méréfon). 1093. 
If. DE- L 3 + NUMERATION, or f. late L. 
denumerare; see prec,, -ATION.] 1. TEnumera- 
tion; arithmetical calculation (rare); the 
determination of the denumerant. 2, ‘A 
present paying down of money’ (Bailey), 

Denunciant (din»-nsiánt, -Jiánt), a. 1837. 
[~ denuntiant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. denun- 
tiare; see DENOUNCE, -ANT!.] Denouncing. 

Denunciate (dinp-nsi,e't, -Jie't), v. 1593. 
I- denunciat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. denuntiare; 
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see DENOUNCE, -ATE*.] To denounce; to 
utter denunciation against. " 

He only enunciated and denunciated DE 
MoRGAN. So Denu-nciative a. characterized by 
denunciation. 

Denunciation (dinv:nsi,é'-fon). 1548. [- 
(O)Fr. dénonciation or L. denunciatio, f. as 
prec.; see -ION.] fi. Public announcement. 
2. Announcement of evil, punishment, ete., in 
the manner of a warning or menace 1563. 3. 
Accusation before a public prosecutor 1588. 
4. Public condemnation or inveighing against 
1842, 5. The action of denouncing a treaty, 
etc. 1885. 

1. D. of Bannes before matrimony BP. HALL. 
2. The prophet. by the d. of miseries, weakened 
the alacrity of the multitude WHISTON. 

Denunciator (dinp-ns-, dinn-nfie'tax). 1474. 
[- Fr. dénonciateur or L. denunciator, f. as 
prec; see -OR 2.] One who denounces or 
utters denunciations; in Civil Law: One who 
lays an information against another. Hence 
Denu-nciatory a. of or pertaining to 
denunciation (in various senses); denouncing, 
accusing, arraigning, condemning. 

Denutrition (diniutri-fon). 1870. [DE- I. 
6, or II. 3.] The opposite to nutrition; re- 
versal of the nutritive process; in Med. 
treatment by deprivation of nourishment. 
Also attrib. 

Deny (dínoi), v. (ME. denie — tonic stem- 
form deni- of OFr. deneier, denoier, later (also 
mod.) dénier :— L. denegare, f. de- DE- I. 8 + 
megare Say no, refuse.] 1. To contradict or 
gainsay; to declare (anything stated) to be 
untrue or untenable, or not what it is stated 
to be. Also absol. 2. Logic. To assert the 
contradictory of (opp. to affirm) ME. 3. To 
refuse to admit the truth of (opp. to assert 
or maintain) 1630; to reject as non-existent 
1621. 4. To refuse to acknowledge; to 
disown, repudiate, renounce ME. 5. To 
refuse or withhold; to refuse to give or 
grant ME. Also fig. 6. To say ‘no’ to ME. 
17. To refuse permission to; to forbid (to do, 
the doing of) —1769. 18. To refuse to take 
-1725. 

1. To d. a charge FIELDING. 2. I d. your Maior 
1 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 544, 3. To d. the apparition of 
ghosts SIR W. HAMILTON, Witches BURTON. 
4. He could not d. his own hand and seal 
MACAULAY. 5. To d. just requests MARLOWE, a 
place to art JOWETT. 6. The poor were never at 
their need denaid GREENE. Too well to d. 
Company, and too ill to receive them STEELE. 
Phr. To d. oneself: to withhold from oneself the 
gratification of desire; to practise self-abnegation. 
Hence Deny: sb. act of denying or refusing. 
Deny'ingly adv. in a way that denies or refuses, 

Deobstru:ct, v. 1053. [f. De- I. 6 + 
OnsrRUOT v. Cf. med.L. deobstruere to free 
DOR obstruction.) trans. To clear of obstruc- 
tion. 

Deobstruent (di,g-bstruént). 1691. 
I. 6 + OBSTRUENT.] 

A. adj. That removes obstructions by 
opening the natural passages or pores of the 
body 1718. 

B. sb. A deobstruent medicine or substance, 

Deo-culate, v. [t. De- II.1 + L. oculus eye 
+ -ATE*.] To deprive of eyes, or of eyesight. 
LAMB. 

Deodand (di-odend). 1523. [- law Fr. 
deodande — AL. deodanda, -um, i.e. Deo danda, 
-um that is to be given to God, dat. of deus 
God, gerundive of dare give.) A thing to be 
given to God; spec. in Eng. Law, a personal 
chattel which, having been the immediate 
Occasion of the death of a person, was 
forfeited to the Crown to be applied to 
pious uses. (Abolished in 1846.) b. loosely. 
A sum taken in lieu of the deodand 1831, 

IiDeodar (di-odài). 1842. [- Hindi dë odàr, 
déwdar :- Skr. devadaru, t. devds divine + 
daru wood, timber] A Species of cedar 
(Cedrus deodara), tound native in the Western 
Himalayas, and now largely grown as an 
ornamental tree in England. Also applied 
in India to other trees, 

tDeodate (di-ode't). 1600. [- L. deo datum 
given to God; in sense 2 = a deo datum 
given by God; cf. DEODAND.] 

A. sb. 1. A thing given to God. Hooker. 2, 
A gift from God. G. HERBERT. 

B. adj. Given by God. Gayton. 


If. DE- 


DEPART 


Deodorant (dijó*-dórant), sb, 1869, If. as 
next + -ANT'.] A deodorizer. 

Deodorize (di,d"-ddreiz), v. 1856, [f. DE- 
IL 1 + L. odor ODOUR + -mz.] trans. To 
deprive of (bad) odour. Also fig. Hence 
Deodoriza-tion, removal of (bad) smell, 
Deo-dorizer. 

+Deo-nerate, v. 1623. [f. DE- BALL. 
ONERATE.] To disburden —1651, 

Deontology (di:ontolódsi) 1826. If. Gr. 
éow, &ovr- that which is binding, duty, n, 
pres. pple. of àet it is binding, it behoves + 
-LoGY.] The science of duty or moral obliga- 
tion. 

Ethics has received the more expressive name of 
d. BENTHAM. Hence De:ontolo-$ical a. of, per- 
taining to, or according to d. De:onto-logist, one 
who treats of d. 

Deoperculate (di,opó-ikiolét), a. 1866. 
lirreg. f. DE- II. 3 + OPEROUIATE a.) Bot, 
Having lost the operculum: said of the 
capsules of mosses, etc. So Deope'rculate 
v. to shed the operculum. 

tDeoppilate (di,o:pile't), a. 1620, If. DE- 
IL 1 + OPPILATE.] trans. To free from ob- 
struction; absol. to remove obstructions 
1710. So Deo-ppilant a. that removes 
obstructions; Deoppila:tion, the removal of 
obstructions; Deo-ppilative, a. deobstru- 
ent; sb. a deobstruent. 

Deordination (di,eadiné'-fon). Now rare. 
1596. [-late L. deordinatio, t. de- DE- I. 6 + 
L. ordinatio; see -ATION. Cf. DISORDAIN.] 1, 
Departure from or violation of (moral) order; 
disorder. 2. Departure from the normal 
1686. 

TDeo'sculate, v. rare. 1023, [f. L. deoscu- 
lari; see DE- I. 3, OSCULATE.] To kiss 
affectionately. Hence tDeoscula-tion, kiss- 
ing. 

De-ossify, -fication; see DE- II. 1. 

Deoxidate (di,o-kside't), v. 1799. [DE- II. 
1.] Chem. To remove the oxygen from; intr. 
to undergo deoxidation. Hence Deoxida:- 
tion, the removal of oxygen from an oxide 
or other compound. 

Deoxidize (di,o‘ksidoiz), v. 1794. [DE- II. 
1.) Chem. = DkEOXIDATE. Hence Deoxidi- 
zation, Deo-xidizer. 

Deoxygenate (di,g:ksidzéne't), v. 1799. 
[DE- IL. 1.) Chem. To deprive of (free) 
oxygen; also = Hence De- 
oxygena-tion. 


DEOXIDATE, 


Deoxygenize (di,oksidgénoiz) v. 1881. 
[DE- II. 1.] Chem. = DEOXYGENATE. 
Deozonize, v. 1874. [Dz- II. 1] To 


deprive of ozone. 

fDepai-nt, ppl. a. [ME. depeint - (O)Fr. 
dépeint, pa. pple. of dépeindre :- L. depinge 
see DE-I. 3, PAINT v.] Depicted; ornamented; 
coloured. Chiefly as pa. pple. —1557. 

TDepaint (dipé-nt) v. ME. |f. prec.) 
1. trans. To paint; to depict; to delineate 
—1748. Also fig. 2. To depict in words or by 
comparison —1808. 3. To adorn with or as 
with painted figures 1706. 4. To stain 1000. 
1. Apelles could not d. Motion 1659. 2. Her lips 
you may in sort d. By cherries ripe 1771. 4. Few 
siluer drops her vermile cheekes d. 1600. Hence 
TDepai-nter, one who or that which depaints. 

fDepair, v. 1460. [- OFr. des-, depeirer 
despoil, f. des-, de- (DE- I. 6) + -peirer = L. 
pejorare make (later, become) worse, f. pejus 
worse. Cf. APPAIR, IMPAIR v.] To impair, 
injure, dilapidate —1568. 

Depaire no Church, nor auncient acte 1508. 

tDepardieu-, interj. ME. [- OFr. de par 
Dieu.) In God's name; by God; used as an 
asseveration —1634. " » 

Depart (dipa-at), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. départir 
i= Rom. *de-, *dispartire, for L. dispertire 
divide; seo DE- I. 6, PART v.] EO 

I. fl. trans. To divide into parts —1551; 
intr. to become divided —1577. 12. trans. To 
part among persons; to share; occas. to 
bestow, impart —1651. Also absol. 3. trans. 
To separate —1077. +4. trans. To sever, 
break off (a connection, etc.) 1579. Also infr. 
CP. DUE. aeparted t among them 

A €] eparted my raymeni 

N.T. (Geneva) John 19:24, 3. Till death ve 
departe Bk. Com. Prayer. 4. Ye departed the lou 
bitwene me and my wyf MALORY. 

IL. t1. intr. To go asunder; to separate from 
each other -1641. 2. intr. To go away (from); 


DEPART 


take one’s leave. (The current sense, but 
chiefly literary.) ME. b. To set out, start. 
Opp. to arrive. (Now commonly to leave.) 
3489. fc. To go away io or into -1011. 3. 


intr. To leave this world, die. (Now only to d. 
eh ) life.) 1501. 4. trans. To quit. Now 
in phr. to d. this life (= prec.) ME. 
-1614. 6. 


from (this 
intr. To with- 


Hence tDopaztatie, 
divisible. 

tDepart, sb. 
départir (see prec.) ; 
from the Eng. verb.] 1. The act of departing; 
parting; death —1840. 2. Old Chem. The 
separation of one m 1 from another with 
which it is alloyed —1751. 

1. At my d. I gaue this to Iulia. Two Gent v. iv. 
96, 2. The chymists have a liquor called water of 
d, BACON (J.). 

Departer! (dipà-itou). ME. [f. DEPART v. 
+ ER. In sense 2 perh. — Fr. tdéparteur 
(OFr. departeór).] 1. One who departs (see 
Depart v.). 12. Old Chem. One who separates 
a metal from an alloy 1656. 

fDepa'rter*, 1628. [subst. use of AFr. inf. 
deparler, = (O)Fr. déparlir DEPART v.; See 
-ERA] Law. = DEPARTURE 5. —1751. 

fDepartition (dipaati Jon). ME. |f. DE- 
PART v., on L. analogies; see -ITION. Cf. AL. 
departitio dissolution of Parliament (X1V).] 1. 
Distribution, partition 1530. 2. Separation 
-1485. 3. Departure —1485. var. tDe- 
partison. 

Department (dipd-atmént). [- (O)Fr. dé- 
partement, t. départir; see DEPART v., -MENT.] 
fl. = DEPARTURE 1, 2. —1077. 2. ‘Separate 
allotment; province or business assigned to à 
particular person’ (J.); hence, A separate 
division of a complex whole, esp. of activities 
or studies; a branch, province 1735. b. spec. 
One of the separate divisions or branches of 
state or municipal administration 1769. 3. 
One of the districts into which France is 
divided for administrative purposes 1792. 
b. A part, section, region (rare) 1832. 

2. Perfection in every d. of writing but one—the 
dramatic Foorg. The D. of War, of State, etc. 
(U.S.) The Paymaster General's D. 4. attrib. d. 
store (orig. U.S.), a large shop dealing in a 
Variety of articles, Hence Departmental (di-) 
a. of or pertaining to a d. Departmentally adv. 


Herartme-ntalism, attachment to departmental 
OFr. 


Departure (dipa-atitia), 1523. [= 
departeitre, f. departir; see DEPART V., -URE.] 
tl. Separation, parting —1643. 2. The action 
i going away 1533; decease, death (arch.) 

58. 3. transf. and fig. Withdrawal, diverg- 
ence, deviation (from a path, standard, 
ete.) 1004. 4, The action of starting on a 
womens spec. the starting of a railway train 
Bis hs station. Also attrib. (Opp. to 
8 tea.) 1640, Also fig. 5. Law. A deviation 
ee ading from the ground taken by the 
pos party in an antecedent plea 1548. 6. 
in Panes a. The distance by which a ship 
merdas departs east or west from a given 
[um an 1069. ^ (Abbrev. dep. b. The 
the n of an object on the coast, taken at 
the d mmencement of a voyage, from which 

t endl reckoning begins 1669. 
my d. ‘sak ms happy place Mitt. The time of 
TILLOTSON. fi and 2 Tim. 4:6. 3. D. from evil 
station 133 rom truth 1832. 4. The d. side of the 
eginni 87. Phr. New d.: a fresh start; the 
osinning of a new course of procedure. 6. We 


Maa new D. from thence [Isle of Ascension] 


Depascent (dipwsent), a. rare. 1051. [- 
we ent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. depascere 
toe D, consume, f. de- DE- I. 3 + pascere 
De, Pasture; see -ENT.] Consuming. 
iui (dipa:stiüz), v. 1586. [f. DE- I. 
Rue aus v.; ef. prec.] 1. trans. To con- 
it; to Produce of (land) by grazing upon 
inte Toco, Deures; Also fig. 1596. 2. 
tee ater d trans. To pasture or 


* A right of depasturing cattle on the land of 
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another 1844. The run will d. about 4000 sheep 
1844. Hence Depa-sturage, Depa:sture sb, 

tDepa-triate, v. 1688. [- depatriat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of med.L. depatriare (also des-) 
leave home, f. de- DE- I. 2 + L. patria 
fatherland; see -ATE*] intr. To expatriate 
oneself —1797. 

Depau:perate, ppl. a. 
depauperatus, pa. pple. of depauperare 
impoverish; see next, -ATE*] fMade poor; 
fimpoverished; in Bot., etc. = DEPAUPER- 
ATED. 

Depauperate (dipd-pére't), v. 1023. [- de- 
pauperat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. de- 
pauperare, f. L. de- DE- I. 8 + pauperare 
make poor, f. pauper poor; see -ATE*.] To 
render poor, impoverish; to reduce in 
quality, vigour, or capacity. 

Bishops. .had. .depauperated many of the sees 
CARTE. Hence Depauperated ppl. a. im- 
poene in Bot., etc., stunted or degenerate 
rom or as if from want of nutriment. De- 
pau:pera-tion. var. Depau-perize v.' 

De-pauperize (dipi-péroiz), v.* 1803. [f. 
De- IL 1 + PAUPERIZE v.] To free from 
pauperism; to DISPAUPERIZE. 

iDepe, v. [OE. dépan = OFris. dépa, os. 
dópian (Du. doopen), OHG. toufen (G. taufen), 
Goth. daupjan baptize, f. Gme. *deup- *daup; 
see DEEP, which influenced this word in 
ME.) 1. To immerse, baptize -ME. 2. To 
submerge, plunge deeply, dip —1565. 

Depe, obs. f. DEEP a. and v. 

tDepea-ch, sb. 1528. [- Fr. dépêche, f. the 
vb.; see next.) Dispatch; a message or 
messengers sent off —1624. 

tDepea:ch, v. 1474. [- OFT. depechier 
(mod. dépécher) disembarrass, expedite; cf. 
IMPEACH. Superseded by DISPATCH v.] To 
dispatch —1655. 

Depectible, misprint in J. for DEPERTIBLE 
(Bacon, Sylva 8857). 

fDepe:culate, v. 1641. [~ depeculat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. depeculari despoil, f. de- 

De- I. 3 + peculari PECULATE; See -ATE*.] 
trans. To plunder by peculation: said of 
public officials —1648. Hence +Depecula:- 


ion. 

TDepei-nct, depinct, v. 1579. ([Inter- 
mediate forms between DEPAINT, depeint, and 
DzPICT; cf. OFr. depeinct, var. of depeint, and 
It. depinto.] = DEPIOT —1090. 

+Depe:l, depell, v. 1533. [- L. depellere 
drive out, f. de- DE- I. 1, 2 + pellere drive.] 
To drive away, expel 1788. 

+Depe-ncil, v. 1031. [f. DE- + PENCIL v.] 
trans. To inscribe with a pencil or brush; 
fig. to depict -1766. 

Depend (dtpe-nd), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. dé- 
pendre — Rom. *dependere, for L. dependére; 
see DE-. I. 1, PEND v.] 1. intr. To hang down, 
be suspended. (Now literary.) 1510. 2. intr. 
fig. To be contingent on, or conditioned by. 
Const. on, upon, tof, occas. from, to, in. 
ME. 3. To belong to as something sub- 
ordinate 1500. 4. To rest entirely on, upon 
(tof) for support, or what is needed 1548. 
5. To rely in mind, count on, upon (tof. 
etc.) 1500. b. ellipt. with following cl.: = 
*to depend upon it' (collog.) 1700. +6. To 
wait in suspense Or expectation on, upon 
—1704. 7. To be in suspense or undetermined. 
(Usu. in pres. pple. — pending.) ME. 18. To 
impend —1719. : 

1. As on your boughes the ysicles d. SPENSER. 2. 
Small things whereunto greater doe d. BALDWIN. 
Phr. That depends (ellipt. 
3. Hereupon a story dei 


directed labour is all 0 * 
TINEAU. 5. Faith Miss, d. upon it, Pl give you as 


good as you bring SWIFT. 
speaker’s mouth depends 


1460. [- med.L. 


dependant; one 
Dependant, 
[7 Fr. dépenda: 
prec. ANT, ENT. The sp. -enl, after L., is 
less usual in the sb.; cf. defendant, etc.] tl. 
A subordinate part, appurtenance, depend- 
eney —1837. 2. A person who depends on 
another for support, position, etc.; a 
retainer, subordinate, servant 1588. 
1. With all incidentes, circumstaunces, de- 
pendentes or connexes HALL. 2. His own 
numerous family and dependants CLARENDON, 


DEPHLOGISTICATE 


Dependence, -ance (dipe-ndéns), 1535. 
[- (O)Fr. dépendance, f. dépendre; see prec., 
-ANCE, -ENCE. The form in -ance is rare after 
1800.] +1. The action of hanging down; 
concr. something that hangs down (rare) 
1697. 2. The relation of having existence 
conditioned by the existence of something 
else; the fact of depending upon something 
else 1535. 3. The condition of a dependant; 
subjection, subordination. (Opp. to in- 
dependence.) 1614. +4. concr. That which is 
subordinate to, connected with, or belong- 
ing to, something else 1794; a retinue (usu. 
-ance) -1692. 5. The condition of resting in 
faith or expectation (upon something); 
reliance, confidence or trust 1627; transf. 
object of confidence or trust (t obs.) 1754. 
6. The condition of waiting for settlement; 
pending, suspense. (Now only legal) 1005. 
+b. A quarrel ‘depending’ or awaiting settle- 
ment —1820. 

2. The chain of d. which runs throughout cre- 
ation TYNDALL. 3. To free the Crown from its d. 
upon Parliament J. R. GREEN. 5. Living. .in d. 
on the will of God JowETT. Your honour, your 
piety. are my just d. RICHARDSON. 6. Nothing 

erein .. shall affect any action now in d, 1874. 

Dependency, -ancy (dipe:ndénsi. 1694. 
[f. as prec.; See -ANCY, -ENCY.] 1, The con- 
dition of being dependent; contingent 
logical or causal connection; = prev. 2. 
1597. 2. The relation of a thing (or person) 
to that by which it is supported; = prec. 3. 
1594. 13. = prec. 5 (rare) —1677. 4. Some- 
thing dependent or subordinate; an appur- 
tenance 1611; ta retinue —1701; a dependent 
or subordinate place or territory 1084. 
15. = prec. 6 b. —1632. 

1. Such a dependancy of teing, on thing Meas. 
for M. V. 1. 62. 3. The d. of Ireland upon the 
crown of England SWIFT. 4. A thorough sifting 
of this subject, and its dependencies 1852. The 
earth, and its dependencies T. BURNET. That 
Sheffield which now, with its dependencies, 
contains a hundred and twenty thousand souls 
MACAULAY. 

Dependent, -ant (dtpe-ndént), a. ME. 
[orig. dependant — Fr. dépendant; now usu- 
ally dependent, after L.] 1. Hanging down. 
2. That depends on something else; having 
its existence contingent on, or conditioned 
by, that of something else 1594. 3. That 
depends on something else for support or 
what is needed 1643. 4. Subordinate, subject; 
opp. to independent 1616. +5. Impending 
(rare). SHAKS. 

1. D. leaves 1880. 2. Effects d. on the same. . 
Causes 1604. 3. D. upon strangers 1791, on 
charity TROLLOPE. 4. D. colonies of England 
BriGu. D. variable (Math.): one whose variation 
depends on that of another variable (the in- 
dependent variable). 5. Tr. d Cr. 1L. iii. 21, Hence 
Depe-ndently adv. 

Depeople (dipi-p’), v. arch. 1611. [- Fr. 
dépeupler, after PEOPLE. See DE- I. 6, Dis- 
PEOPLE.] To depopulate. 

+Depe-rdit, -ite. 1008. [- L. deperditus, 
pa. pple. of deperdere destroy, ruin, f. de- DE- 
I.3 + perdere destroy, lose.) 

A. adj. Lost, abandoned —1642. 

B. sb. Something lost or perished 1802. 
Hence Depe:rditely adv. So Deperdi-tion, 
loss, destruction by wasting away (rare). 

Deperition (dipérifon). rare. 1793. [f. 
DE- I. 3 + L. perire perish + -TION, perh. 
after deperdition (see prec.).] Perishing, 
total wasting away. 

Depe-rsonalize, v. 1866. [DE- II. 1.) To 
deprive of personality. 

tDepe'rtible, a. 1626. [Latinized form of 
departible (see DEPART v.).] Divisible. 

tDephle&m (diflem), v. 1660. [- med. or 
mod.L. *dephlegmare (whence also Fr. 
déflegmer); see next.) = DEPHLEGMATE. 

+Dephlegmate (diflegme!'t), v. 1668. [= 
dephlegmat-, pa. ppl. stem of med. or mod.L. 

*dephlegmare; see DE- I. 6, PHLEGM, -ATE?.] 
Old Chem. To free (a spirit or acid) from 
phlegm or watery matter; to rectify —1789; 
fig. to purify BURKE. Hence +Dephlegma:- 
tion. De-phlegmator, an apparatus for 
dephlegmation. 

Dephlogi:sticate, v. 1775. [f. DE- IL1 + 
PHLOGISTICATE v.] tl. trans. Old Chem. To 
deprive of PHLOGISTON, Q.V. -1788. 2. To 


DEPHOSPHORIZE 


relieve of inflammation 1842. Hence De- 
phlogi:sticated ppl. a. (esp. in dephlogistic- 
ated air, Priestley's name for oxygen); 
Dephlogi:stica:tion. 

Dephosphorize (difosfóroiz) v. 1878. 
[DE- IL 1.] To free from phosphorus. 
Hence Dephosphoriza-tion. 

+Depi-ct, ppl. a. ME. [- L. depictus, pa. 


pple. of depingere; see next.) Depicted 
—1598. 
Depict (dípi-kt), v. 1631. [- depict-, pa. 


ppl. stem of L. depingere portray, f. de- 
De- I. 3 + pingere paint.) 1. trans. To 
draw, figure, or represent in colours; to 
paint; also, to figure anyhow. Also fransf. 
and fig. 2. To represent or portray in words; 
to describe graphically 1740. 

1. The history of the Bible. .depicted in needle 
work FULLER. 2. No language can d, the chaos at 
its base KANE, Hence Depl'cter, -or, one who 
depicts. So Depi:ction, the action of depicting; 

ainted representation; graphic description. 

epi-ctive a. having the quality of depicting. 

Depi-cture, sb, 1500. [f. next.] Depiction. 
Depicture (dipi:ktiüi), v. 1593. [f. DE- I. 
3 + PICTURE v. Superseded by DEPICT v.] 
1. = Depicr v. 1, 2. 2. fig. To picture to 
one's own mind; to imagine 1775. 

1. A paradise or garden was depictured on the 
ground GIBBON. 

Depilate (de:pile't), v. 1560. [- depilat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. depilare, f. de- DE- I. 3 + 
pilare deprive of hair, f. pilus hair; see 
-ATE*.] 1. To remove the hair from; to make 
bare of hair. +2. To decorticate (rare) 1620. 
Hence Depila-tion, the action of stripping, 
or condition of being void, of hair; tpillage. 
Depi‘latory a. having the property of 
removing hair; var. fDepilative; sb. a 
depilatory agent or substance. 

Depilous (de:pilos), a. 1646. [f. L. depilis 
hairless (cf. prec.) + -0Us. (Rare type of 
formation, but cf. scurrile, 
Deprived or void of hair. 

Deplane (dzplé'-n) v. 1923. [f. DE- IT. 2 + 
PLANE sb." 1e.] To alight from an aeroplane. 
Deplete (dipli-t), v. 1807. [- deplet-, pa. 
ppl, stem of L. deplére, f. de- DE- I. 6 + 
-plére fill.) 1. To reduce the fullness of; 
to empty out, exhaust 1859. 2. Med. To 
relieve the system or vessels when over- 
charged, as by blood-letting or purgatives 
1807, 

1. To d. a garrison of troops 1880. So Deple-te 
a, emptied out, exhausted.  Depletive a. 
characterized by HORE sb. a drug which 
produces depletion. Deple:tory a, depletive, 

Depletion (dipli-fon). 1656. [=~ Fr. 
tdéplétion or late L. depletio (earlier de- 
pletura) blood-letting, f. as prec.; see -ION. 
In sense 1, f. prec. + -ION.] 1, The action of 
depleting, or condition of being depleted; 
exhaustion. 2. Med. The relieving of over- 
charged vessels of the body 1735. 
Deplorable (dipló*rüb'D, a. 1612. [- Fr. 
déplorable or late L. deplorabilis, f. deplorare ; 
see DEPLORE, -BLE.] To be deplored or 
lamented; lamentable, very sad, grievous, 
miserable, wretched. Now chiefly used of 
events, conditions, circumstances. 

The storie of Your most d. fortune MASSINGER. 
A d. want of sense COTTON, Hence Deplo:rabi-1- 
ity, the quality of being d.; a d. matter (rare). 
Deplo-rableness. Deplo-rably adv. 

+Deplo-rate, a. 1529. [- L. deploratus, pa. 
pple. of deplorare; see DEPLORE, -ATE*] 
Given up as hopeless; desperate —1695. 

Tn a d. or desperate dropsie 1615. 

Deploration (diplo?réfen). 1490. [- L. 
deploratio, f. deplorat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
deplorare; see next, -I0N.] 1. The action of 
deploring; lamentation 1533. 12, Deplorable 
condition. CAXTON. 

Deplore (dípló?-3), v. 1559. [- (O)Fr. dé- 
plorer or It. deplorare — L. deplorare, f. de- 
De- I. 3 + plorare wail, bewail.] 1. To weep 
for, bewail, lament; to grieve over, regret 
deeply 1567; to tell with grief (SHAKS.). 2. 
intr. To lament. ? Obs. 1632. 13. trans, To 
give up as hopeless (rare) -1729. 

1. He. left me here his losse for to d. SPENSER. 
3. To stay with the patient after the disease is 
ARE RU Hence Deplo-rer. Deplo-ring- 

Deplored (dipl6-ad, -réd), ppl. a. 1559. |f. 
prec.; tr. L. deploratus.] 1. Lamented. 12. 


scurrilous). ] 
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Given up as hopeless; DEPLORATE —1655. 
Hence Deplo-red-ly adv., -ness. 

Deploy: sb. 1796. [f. next.) Mil. The 
action or evolution of deploying. So 
Deploy-ment (in same sense). 

Deploy (diploi), v. 1477. [- Fr. déployer :- 
L. displicare unfold (later also, explain), also 
late L. deplicare unfold, explain, f. de-, dis- 
(see DE- I. 6) + plicarefold.] t1. (in Caxton) 
To unfold, display. 2. Mil. To spread out 
(troops) so as to form a more extended line 
of small depth 1786. Also intr. of a body of 
troops. Also fig. 

2. intr. The right wing, having deployed into 
line, began to advance WELLINGTON. 

Deplumate (dipl'uzmét)O a. 1883. [= 
med.L. deplumatus, pa. pple. of deplumare; 
see DEPLUME, -ATE*.] Stripped of feathers, 
deplumed. So Deplu-mated ppl. a. 1727. 

Deplumation (dipl'umé'fon). 1611. [- Fr. 
tdéplumation, or f. next + -ATION.] The 
action of depluming, or condition of being 
deplumed; loss of feathers, plumes, or (/ig.) 
of honours, etc.; in Path., a disease of the 
eyelids which causes the eyelashes to fall off. 

Deplume (dipl'üm) v. ME. [- Fr. 
déplumer, OFr. desplumer, or med.L. de- 
plumare; see DE- I. 6, PLUME v.] 1. trans. To 
strip of feathers; to pluck the feathers off. 
2. fig. To strip or deprive of honour, wealth, 
or the like 1651, 

1. Thus was the Roman Eagle deplumed, every 
Bird has its own Feather N. BACON. 2. His 
favourite amusement of depluming me GIBBON. 

Depolarize (dipó*lároiz, v. 1818. [DE- 
II. 1.] trans. To deprive of polarity; to 
reverse or destroy the effect of polarization. 
a. Optics. To change the direction of polariza- 
tion of (a polarized ray) so that it is no 
longer arrested by the analyser in a polari- 
Scope 1819. b. Electr. etc. To deprive of 
polarity. Also fig. 1860. Hence Depolariza-- 
tion, the action or process of depolarizing. 
Depo-larizer, an instrument for producing 
depolarization. 

Depolish (dipelif) v. 1873. [DE- II. 1.] 
trans. To remove the polish from. 

Depone (dipé"-n), v. Chiefly Sc. 1533. [7 L. 
deponere lay aside, put down, in med.L., 
testify, f. de- DE- I. 1 + ponere place.] t1. 
trans. To lay down (an office, etc.) —1843. 
2. To state or declare upon oath; to DEPOSE 
1549. 3. intr. To declare upon oath; to 
testify. Also fig. 1640. 

2. Andr. Martin. . Depones, that he was present 
in the house GLANVILL. 3. He could not d. to one 
fact against the accused 1835. 

Deponent (dipó"nént) 1528. [— deponent-, 
PD Stem of L. deponere; see prec., 
-ENT. 

A. adj. Gram. Of verbs: Passive or middle 
in form but active in meaning. 

Both form and meaning were orig. reflexive (e.g. 
utor I serve myself, etc.). What was laid aside 
was not a passive meaning, as formerly supposed, 
but the reflexive sense. 

B. sb. 1. A deponent verb 1530. 2. One who 
deposes or makes a deposition under oath; 
one who gives written testimony to be used 
as evidence in à court of justice, etc. 1548. 
So tDepo-ner. 

Depo-pularize, v.; see DE- II. 1. 

Depo:pulate, ppl. a. 1531. [- L. de- 
populatus, pa. pple. of depopulare in its 
med.L. sense; see next, -ATE*.] Laid waste; 
deprived (wholly or partly) of inhabitants. 
Used ta. as pa. pple.; b. as adj. (now arch. 
or poet.). 

Depopulate (dipe-piiile't), v. 1545. [- de- 
populat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. depopulare, -ari 
ravage, i. de- DE- I. 3 + populare, -ari lay 
waste (f. populus people), in med.L., depopu- 
late; see -ATE*.] fl. trans. To ravage, lay 
waste —1670. 2. To deprive wholly or partly 
of inhabitants; to reduce the population of 
1594. Also transf. and fig. 13. To thin 1798. 
4. inir. To become less populous 1761. 
15. trans. To destroy, cut off 1650. 

2. The late Plague, which did much d. this 
kingdom 1690. 4. The kingdom was depopulat- 
ing from the increase of enclosures HUME. Hence 
Depopula-tion, the action of depopulating; de- 
populated condition, Depo-pulator, one who 
Travages or depopulates a district or country. 

tDeporrt, sb. 1477. [- OFr. deport, des-, 
diversion, pleasure, etc.; see DISPORT sb. and 


DEPOSIT 


next.] 1. = DISPORT. 2. Behaviour, deport- 
ment —1740. 

Deport (dtp6*-at), v. 1474. [In branch I, 
— OFr. deporter, f. de- DE- I. 3 + porter 
carry i= L. portare. In branch II = Fr, 
déporler — L. deportare (see DE- I. 2).] i 

I. t1. trans. To bear with; to spare —1481, 
12. refl. To abstain, forbear —1613. 3. To bear 
oneself; to behave 1598. 

3. He so prudently deported himself that, 
FULLER. 

II. trans. To carry away, remove; esp. to 
remove into exile, to banish 1641. b. In 
Tn use, to detain (a political offender) 

909. 

Hence Deportee:, spec. 
DÉTENU. t 
Deportation (dipoaté'fon). 1595. [- late 
L. deportatio, t. deportal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
deportare; see DEPORT v. II, -ION. Cf. Fr. 
déporlation.] The action of carrying away; 
forcible removal, esp. into exile; transporta- 
tion. 

Wholesale deportations to Cayenne 1860. 

Deportment (dipó?umént). 1601, [-(O)Fr. 
déporlement; see DEPORT v, I, -MENT.] 
Manner of conducting oneself; conduct (of 
life); behaviour; carriage, bearing, address, 
Also fig. 

His air, his mien, his d., charm'd me so SHAD- 
WELL. 

Deporture, in Dicts., e 
(Speed, Hist. Great Brit. Ix. xxiv). 
Deposable (dipó"záb'), a. 1643. [f. DE- 
POSE v. + -ABLE.] That may be deposed; 
liable to be deposed. 

Deposal (dipó"zül). ME. [prob. - AFr. 
deposaille; see next, -AL'.] = DEPOSITION I. 3. 
Depose (dipõ"-z), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. déposer, 
based on L. deponere DEPONE, f. de- DE- 
I. 2 + ponere to place; see Pose v.!] 1. trans. 
To lay down; to DEPOSIT (arch.). Also tfig. 
2. To put down from office, or authority; 
esp. to dethrone. (The prevailing sense.) 
ME. 13. To take away; also to remove (opp, 
to impose) —1617; to divest (a person of) 
-1681. 4. To testify; to testify to; esp. to 
give evidence upon oath in a court of law, 
to make a deposition (trans. and intr.) ME. 
15. causally. To examine on oath; to cite as 
a witness. pass. To bear witness. —1721. 

1. A paper which he solemnly deposed on the 
high altar MILMAN. 2. He was deposed from his 
kyngly trone COVERDALE Dan. 5:20. 3. Rich, II, 
Iv. i. 192. 4. He deposed to ha: fastened up 
the house at eleven o'clock 1862. When our 
memory deposes otherwise J. H. NEWMAN. 
5. Grant thou hadst a thousand witnesses To be 
deposed they heard it MASSINGER. Hence De- 
po'ser, one who puts down another from office, 
etc.; one who makes a statement on oath, 
Deposit (dipozit) sb. 1624. [= L. depo- 
situm, subst. use of neut. of pa. pple. of 
deponere; see DEPONE, DEPOSE.) 1. Some- 
thing laid up in a place, or committed to the 
charge of a person, for safe keeping. Also 
fig: 1600. b. spec. A sum of money deposited 
in a bank 1753. c. Something committed to 
another person's charge as a pledge 1737. 2. 
The state of being deposited; in phr. on, 
upon, tin d. 1624. 3. Something deposited, 
laid, or thrown down; esp. matter preci 
pitated from a fluid medium, or collected 
in one place by natural process. In Mining, 
an accumulation of ore, esp. of a somewhat 
casual character, as in pockets. 1781. 4. The 
act of depositing; cf. prec. senses, and 
DEPOSIT v. 1773. 5. A depository, a depot. 
(Chiefly U.S.) 1719. 
3. Recent deposites of sandstone, clay, and 
gypsum 1836. ^A d. of white powder soon takes 
place 1823. Comb. d.-receipt, a receipt for 
anything deposited, spec. for money deposited 
with a banker at a stated rate of interest. —. 
Deposit (dipozit, v. Also tdeposite. 
1624. [- Fr. tdépositer or med.L. depositare, 
1. L. depositum; see prec.] 1. trans. To lay, 
put, or set down 1671; infr. to be laid down or 
precipitated, to settle (rare) 1831. 12. fif. 
(trans. To lay aside, give up; to lay down 
(one’s life, ete.) —1804. 3. To place in à xo- 
pository; to commit to the charge of any one 
for safe keeping or as a pledge; spec. to place 
in a bank at interest 1659. Also fig. " 
1. He deposited his reckoning FIELDING. B 5 
flies to some neighbouring pool, where she its 
posites her eggs GoLDsM. [The water] deposi 


in Indian use = 


ror for DEPARTURE 
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Pp vee E kaan A 
EY. 3. The silver. .deposited in 
suspenso ELE. fo. Christianity is. .a trust, 
deposited with us in behalf of others BUTLER. 
Depositary (dipe:zitari), sb. 1005. [- late 
L. depositarius, f. deposit-, pa. ppl. stem of 
deponere; see DEPOSIT sb., -ARY*. Cf. (O)Fr. 
 dépositaire.] 1. A person with whom any- 
thing is lodged in trust; a trustee; one to 
whom anything is committed or confided. 
In Law, a bailee of personal property, to be 
kept for the bailor without recompense. 
1605. 2. = DEPOSITORY 1. 1797. 
1. They [Jews]. .are the Depositaries of these. . 
Prophecies ADDISON. Tam the sole d. of my own 
secret, and it shall perish with me ‘JUNIUS'. 
Depositary, a. rare. 1839. [f. DEPOSIT sb. 
+ -ARy.] 1, Geol. Belonging to or of the 
nature of a deposit. 2. Receiving deposits, 
as a bank 1886. 

Depositation (dipgzité' son). Chiefly Se. 
1622. [f. med.L. depositare; see DEPOSIT V., 


more or less of the 


-ATION.] The action of depositing; & deposit. 
ti-). 


Depositee (dípo: 1076. [f. DEPOSIT t. 
+ -EE!; correl. to depositor.) A person with 
whom something is deposited. 

Deposition (dipozifon, dep-). ME. [- 
(O)Fr. déposition — L depositio, f. deposit-, 
pa. ppl. stem of deponere; see DEPOSIT sb., 
“I0N.] 

I. 1. The taking down of the body of Christ 
from the cross; a representation of this 1526. 
+2, The action of laying down or putting 
aside or away; usu. fig. -1748. 3, The action 
of deposing from a position of dignity or 
authority; degradation; dethronement ME. 
4, The giving of testimony upon oath in a 
court of law, or the testimony so given; 
spec. a statement in answer to interrogator- 
ies, constituting dence, taken down in 
writing to be read in court as a substitute 
for the production of the witness 1494. b. 
trans, and fig. Testimony, statement; allega- 
tion 1587. 

II. 1. The action of depositing, laying down, 
or placing in a position of rest; spec. inter- 
ment [med.L. depositio], or placing of a 
saint’s body or relics in a new resting-place 
1659, 2, The placing of something in a 
repository, or in the hands of a person for 
safe keeping; concr. a deposit 1592. 3. 
Precipitation; a deposit, precipitate, sedi- 
RET a 

. The d. of the eggs by these insect cuckoos 
1875. 3. The cayntalifeation, precipitation, and d. 
of these solids KIRWAN. 

Depositor (dipoitou). 1624. [f. DEPOSIT 
v.  -0R2.] One who or that which deposits; 
Spec. one who deposits money in a bank. 
Depository (dipozitori). 1658, [- med.L. 
depositorium, t. deposil-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
deponere; see DEPOSIT sb., -ORY'.] 1. A place 
x which things are deposited for safe 
keeping ; a storehouse, a repository 1750. 2. 
F Derosirary sb. 1. Usu. fig. 1656. 

Ud Jewel Tower..the d. of the Regalia H. 
hua RTH. 2. I think well of her judgment in 

ing you to be the d. of her troubles JOHNSON. 
1{{Depositum (dipo:zitóm). Pl. -a, -ums. 
To) {L.; see DEPOSIT sb.] = DEPOSIT sb. 

© (li. and fig.) -1745. 2. = Deposit sb. 5 
(uit, and fig.) -1796, 
»Depositure (dio zitina). rare. 1635. [orig. 
acti EPOSITION II. 1; see -URE.] The 
D ion of depositing or placing. 
dép ot fe pos, dip", di-po"). Also depót, 

ipobiíu 794. [7 Fr. dépôt, OFr. depost — L. 
of de m; see Deposit sb.] fl. The act 
PAR ating 1830. t2. = DPORPEUb iiS. 
JO 3. Mil, a. A place where military 
of a are deposited. b. The head-quarters 
are ne where and whence supplies 
pone ved abit distributed. c. A station 
d Sj ous are assembled and drilled, 
regime gr’ Soldiers who cannot join their 
patant remain. d. attrib. Applied to, a 
Test are on f giment left at home when the 
of confi oreign service. 1798. e. À place 
bia: denos Dau un o vak nee 
sto. foods are deposit or 
us 1802. 5. U.S. A railway station 1842. 

e'pravate, ppl. a. 


p 152.. [- L. de- 

do DEBA pn. of depravare; see DEPRAVE, 
M &ved, cor —16605. 

TDepravate v, = BEET pete 
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Depravation (diprüvé-fon, dep-). 1526. 
[- L. depravatio, f. depravat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of depravare; see next, -I0N. Cf. Fr. dé- 
pravalion.] 1. The action or fact of making 
or becoming depraved, bad, or corrupt; 
deterioration, degeneration, esp. moral 
degeneration 1501. 2. The being depraved; 
corruption 1577. 13. Depravation or cor- 
ruption (of a text, etc.) 1849. 14. Detrac- 
tion, calumny —1606. 

1. The total Loss of Reason is less deplorable 
than the total D. of it COWLEY. 4. A meere 
deprauation and calumny without all shadowe of 


truth Bacon. 

Deprave (diprév) v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
dépraver or L. depravare, f. de- DE- I. 3 + 
pravus crooked, perverse, wrong.] 1. To 
make bad; to pervert; to deteriorate, cor- 
rupt. Now rare, exc. as in sense 2. 2. spec. 
To make morally bad. (The current sense.) 
1482. +3. To represent as bad; to vilify, 
defame, disparage -1667, Also absol. 14. To 
become bad or depraved. FULLER. Former- 
ly often erron. for DEPRIVE. 

1. To d. the text 1663, the voice of a singer 
JOHNSON, our money NEAL. 2. Vicious indulg- 
ence..depraves the inward constitution and 
character BUTLER. Hence Depra-ved-ly adv., 
-ness. Depra:vement (arch.), depravation; 
fmisinterpretation. Depra-ver, one who de- 
praves, corrupts, or vilifies. 

Depravity (dipre:viti). 1641. [alt. of 
Praviry after DEPRAVE; in theol. use super- 
seding pravity and depravation.) The 
quality or condition of being depraved or 
corrupt: tperverted quality —1758; moral 
perversion 1646; Theol. the innate corruption 
of human nature due to original sin (often 
total depravity) 1757; a depraved act or 
practice 1641. 

Both the elect and the non-elect come into the 
world in a state of total d. and alienation from 
God, and can, of themselves, do nothing but sin 


J. H. BLUNT. 

+De-precable, a. 1633. [f. DEPRECATE + 
-ABLE, on the anal. of separate, separable. 
Cf. late and med.L. deprecabilis open to 
entreaty.] That may be, or to be, de- 
precated —1648. 

Deprecate (de-prike't), v. 1624. [= de- 
precat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. deprecari, 1. de- 
De- I. 2 + precari pray; see -ATE*.] 1. To 
pray against (evi; to seek to avert by 
prayer; to pray for deliverance from (arch.) 
1628. 2. To plead earnestly ; to ex- 
press earnest disapproval of 1641. 13. To be- 
seech (a person) —1822. Also absol. 14. To 
invoke (evil) 21790. 

1. Wise men still d. these mens kindnesses 
1628. 2. To d. such a method of proceeding 
(rote panic 1882. Hence De:precatingly 

lv. 

Deprecation (depriké-fon). 1550. [= L. 
deprecatio, f. as prec.; See -ION. Cf. (O)Fr. 
déprécation.| tl. Intercessory prayer. {So 
in L.] 2. Prayer for the averting or removal 
(of evil, ete.) 1596. 3. Earnest desire that 
something may be averted or removed; 
earnest disapproval of 1612. +4, Imprecation 
(rare) —1804. 

2. D. of Gods displeasure 1673. 3. A look of d. 
Gro. ELioT. So De-precative a. deprecating; of 
or pertaining to d. 

De-precator. 1656. [7 L. deprecator 
intercessor, f. as prec., see -OR 2.] One who 
deprecates; ta petitioner. 

Deprecatory (de:prike'tori), a. 1986. i- 
late L. deprecatorius, f. L. deprecator; see 
prec., -ORY*.] 1. Serving to deprecate; that 
prays for deliverance from or aversion of evil. 
2. Deprecating anticipated disapproval 1704. 
‘Also as tsb. [sc. word or expression.) —1734. 

1. D. Rites to avert Evil 1738. 2. A d. laugh 


1872. 

Depreciate (dipri‘fie't), v. 1646. [- de- 
preciat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. depretiare 
(med.L. deprec-), f. de- DE- I. 1 + pretium 
price; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To lower in value, 
lessen the value of; spec. to lower the market 
value of; to reduce the purchasing power of 
(money). 2. To represent as of less value; 
to undervalue, belittle 1666. Also absol. 3. 
intr. To fall in value, to become of less worth 


1790. 

1. To d. the esteeme and value of miracles SIR T. 
BROWNE, our Silver Standard 1719. 2. I don't 
like to hear you d. yourself DICKENS. 3. Con- 
ditions which caused property to d. 1884. Hence 


DEPRESSION 


Depreciatingly adv. Depre-ciative a, de- 
preciatory. Depre'ciator. 
Depreciation (diprifi£-fon). 1707. If. 


prec. + -I0N.] 1. Lowering of value; fall in 
the exchangeable value (of money). 2. 
Laverne, in estimation: disparagement 

Depreciatory (dipri-Jidtori), a. 1805. [f. 
as prec. + -0RY*.] Tending to depreciate. 

fDepre:dable, a. 1640. [f. next + -ABLE; 
cf. DEPRECABLE.] Liable to be preyed upon 
—1656. 

Depredate (de-pride't), v. 1626. [- de- 
predat-; see next, -ATE*.] Tl. trans. To prey 
upon; to plunder, pillage —1677; fig, to con- 
sume by waste —1662. 2. inir. To make 
depredations. (affected.) 1797. 

1. fig. [Exercise] maketh the Substance of the 
Body. .less apt to be Consumed and Depredated 
by the Spirits Bacon. Hence De-predator, one 
who, or that which, depredates, Depre-datory 
(also de:pri-) a. characterized by depredation, 

Depredation (depridé'-fon). 1483. [- Fr. 
déprédation — late L. depredatio, f. depredat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of deprædari, t. de- DE- I. 3 + 
predari to plunder; see -IoN.] The action 
of making a prey of; plundering, pillaging; 
also, tplundered or pillaged condition. Also 


fig. 

Habits of d. JOHNSON. fig. [They] perished. .by 
the depredations of the lava LYELL. 

fDepre'dicate, v. rare. 1550. [DE- I. 3.] 
To proclaim aloud; celebrate —1074. 

fDeprehend (deprihe-nd), v. 1623. [- L. 
deprehendere, t. de- DE- I. 2; see APPREHEND.] 
1. trans. To seize, capture; to arrest, appre- 
hend -1834. 2. To take in the act —1077. 
3. To detect —1683. 

2. Touching the woman deprehended in adultery 
Wuirairr. 3. The Motions..are Invisible. .but 
yet they are to be deprehended by Experience 


BACON. 

fDeprehe-mnsible, a. 1653. [- late L. 
deprehensibilis, t. as next; see -BLE.] Capable 
of being detected —1660, 

+Deprehe-nsion. 1527. [- L. deprehensio, 
f. deprehens-, pa. ppl. stem of L. deprehen- 
dere; see DEPREHEND, -ION.] The action of 
catching in the act; detection; arrest —1649. 

Depress (dipres) v. ME. [- OFr. 
depresser - late L. depressare, frequent. f. 
depress-, pa. ppl. stem of L. deprimere press 
down, f. de- DE- I. 1 + premere press.] 
fl. trans. To put down by force —1675. 
2. To press down (in space) Often more 
widely: To lower. 1526. 3. fig. To put down, 
bring low, humble (now rare) 1526; tto 
keep down -1861. t4. To depreciate, dis- 
parage —1791. 5. To render weaker or less; 
to render dull or languid 1647, 6. To cast 
down mentally, dispirit. (The chief current 
use.) 1621. +7. Alg. To reduce to a lower 
degree or power —1816. 

2. Alternately raising and depressing the piston 
1822, 4. To d. the credit of others HOOKER. 5. 
‘When the trade is depressed, and when wages and 
interest are low JEVONS. To d. the voice Scorr. 
6. This house depresses and chills one DICKENS. 
Hence Depre-ssant a. sedative; sb. a sedative. 
Depre'ssible a. Depre'ssingly adv. 

Depressed (dipre:st, poet. dipre:séd), ppl. 
a. Also deprest. ME. [f. prec. + -ED'.] 1. 
Pressed or forced down 1609. 2. Lowered in 
position, force, amount, or degree ME. 3. 
Having a flattened or hollowed form, as if 
produced by downward pressure; spec. said 
of convex things which are flattened 
vertically (opp. to COMPRESSED); e.g. & d. arch 
1753. 4. Brought low, oppressed, etc.; esp. 
in low spirits 1621. Hence Depre'ssedly adv. 

Depression (dipre-fen). ME. [- (0)Fr. 
dépression or L. depressio, f. depress-; see 
DEPRESS, -0N.] 1. The action of pressing. 
down, or fact of being pressed down; usu. 
more widely: The action of lowering, or 
process of sinking; the condition of being 
lowered. Also fig. 1656, 2. spec. a. Astron. 
(a) The angular distance of a star, the pole, 
etc., below the horizon (opp. to altitude); 
the angular distance of the visible horizon 
below the true horizontal plane, the Dip of 
the horizon. (b) The apparent sinking of the 
celestial pole towards the horizon as the 
observer travels towards the equator. ME. 
b. Surg. The operation of couching for 
cataract 1851. 3. A depressed formation on 


DEPRESSIVE 


a surface; a hollow, a low place or part 
1665, 4. A lowering in quality, vigour, or 
amount; the state of being lowered; in mod. 
use esp. of trade 1793. b. A lowering of the 
column of mercury in the barometer or of 
the atmospheric pressure thereby measured; 
spec. in Meteorol. a CYCLONE, q.v. 1881. 5. 
Dejection 1605. 16. Aly. Reduction to a 
lower degree or power —1823. 


4. The d. of the public funds 1793. 5. He found 
her in a state of deep d. GEO, ELIOT. 
Depressive (dípresiv) a. 1620. [- Fr. 


dépressif, -ive or med.L. depressivus, f. as 
prec.; see -IVE.] Tending to press or force 
down. Also fig. Hence Depre'ssiveness. 

Depressor  (dipreso1. 1611. [- L. 
depressor, t. as prec.; see -OR 2.] 1. One who 
or that which depresses (see the vb.). 2. Anat. 
and Phys. a. A muscle which depresses or 
pulls down the part to which it is attached; 
also altrib., as d. muscle. b. D. nerve: a 
branch of the vagus, the stimulation of which 
lowers the pressure of the blood. 1615. 

fTDepressure (ditpre-f'ia). 1621. (f. as 
prec, + -URE.] = DEPRESSION 1, 3, 4. —1774. 

tDe:priment, a. rare. 1713. [- depriment-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. deprimere; see DE- 
PRESS, -ENT.] Depressing, as d. muscles 
—1721. As sb. That which depresses 1624, 

fDeprissure. rare. 1048. (f. fdeprise v. 
— Fr. dépriser DISPRIZE; see -URE.] Deprecia- 
tion. 

Deprivable (dtproi-vitb’l), a. 1593. [f. DE- 
PRIVE v. + -ABLE.] Liable to be deprived; 
subject to deprivation. 

"They [the Bishops]. .are..depriuable 1593. 

Deprival (diprei-vál) 1611. [f. as prec. + 
-AL' 2.] The act of depriving; DEPRIVATION. 

Deprivation  (deprivé^fon). 1533. [- 
med, (eccl.) L. deprivatio, t. deprivat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of deprivare; see next, -I0N.] 1, The 
action of depriving or fact of being deprived ; 
dispossession, loss. 2. spec. The action of 
depriving of an office, dignity, or benefice; 
esp. the depriving of an ecclesiastic of a 
benefice or preferment 1551. 

1. D. of Ecclesiastical Burial 1731. 
ri-vative a. of or characterized by d. 

Deprive (diproiv) v. ME. [- OFr. 
depriver — med. (eccl.) L. deprivare, f. de- DE- 
I. 3 + L. privare deprive.] 1. To divest, 
bereave, dispossess of, t from. 2. To divest of 
office; to inflict (esp. ecclesiastical) depriva- 
tion upon ME. 3. To keep out of; to debar 
from ME. t4. To take away; to remove 
710664. 

1, Thee I have missed, and thought it long, 
depriv'd Thy presence MILT. P.L. Ix. 857. 2. The 
Bp...depriv'd him for three years HEARNE. 3. I 
am depriued of the residue of my yeeres Isa. 38:10. 
4. "Tis honour to d. dishonour'd life SHAKS. 
Hence tDepri-vement, deprivation. Depri-ver. 

De profundis; see DE. 

fDepro:me, v. rare. 1052. [- L. de- 
promere, f. de- DE- I, 2 + promere bring 
forth. See PROMPT a.) To draw out or forth 
—1057, var, tDepro:mpt (rare). 

fDepro'strate, a. rare. [DE- I. 3.] Ex- 
tremely prostrate. G. FLETOHER. 

Deprotestantize, deprovincialize; see 
De- II. 1 and protestantize, etc. 

Depth (depp). late ME. [prob. based on 
ME. depness deepness + -TH! (cf. WIDTH). 
Superseded or supplemented OE. diepe, 
DEEP sb.] 

I. 1. Measurement from the top downwards, 
from the outer part inwards, or from front to 
back. 2. The quality of being DEEP 1526. 3. 
fig. Profundity, penetration 1590; intensity 
1624. 4. Logic. — COMPREHENSION, q.v. 1864. 

1. Alle these thre dymensions. .that is to seye 
lengthe, brede and depthe LYDG. Serried Shields 
in thick array Of d. immeasurable MUT. P.L. I. 

49. 2. Because it had no d. of erth TINDALE 
Matt, 13:5. 3. D. of knowledge BP, HALL. A 
man of extraordinary d. HEARNE. To sound the 
d. of this knauerie Tam. Shr, V. i. 141. D. of 
silence 1024, of shadow S, ROGERS. 

IL. Concrete senses. 1. A deep water; a deep 
part of the sea (usu. in pl.; now poet. and 
rhet.) late ME.; tthe DEEP —1011. 2. A deep 
place in the earth, etc.; pl. the lowest part 
of a pit, ete. (rhel.) 1523. 3. An abyss; the 
deep or remote part. Usu. pl. (poet. and 
rhel.) 1613. 4. The inmost part. Also pl. late 
ME. 5. The middle part 1605. 6. fig. The 
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inmost, remotest, or extreme part. Now 
often pl. late ME. 

1. The depths haue couered them Ezod. 15:5. 2. 
The depths of Hell DRYDEN. 3. The Depths of 
Heav'n above, and Earth below DRYDEN. 
Measureless depths of air LoNGF. 4. In d. of 
woods embrac'd Pope. 5. The d. of Winter 
BOLTON. 6. The depths of unrecorded time 
SHELLEY. M 

Phr. Beyond or out of one's d.: lit. in water too 
deep for one to touch bottom without sinking; 
fig. bevond one's powers or understanding. 
attrib, d. bomb, charge, a bomb to be exploded 
at a given depth. Hence De-pthless a. unfathom- 
able; shallow. 

De'pthen, v. 1587. [f. prec. + -EN*] = 
DEEPEN. 

fDepu'cel, -elle, v. ME. [~ Fr. tdépuceler 
(OFr. des-), f. dé-, des- (DE- I. 6) + pucelle 
PUCELLE.] trans. To deflower —1483. var. 
tDepu-celate (rare). 


tDepu-dorate, v. [f. DE- II. 1 + L. pudor 


Shame + -ATE.] To make shameless, 
CUDWORTH. 
fDepu-dse, v. 1555. [- L. depulsare 


thrust away ; see DE- I. 2, REPULSE v.] trans. 
To drive or thrust away 1623. So {Depu:l- 
sion, the action of driving or thrusting away. 
tDepu'lsive a. averting; prophylactic. 
1Depu-Isory a. depulsive. 

Depurant (dipiü?rünt, de-piu-), a. 1875. 
[- depurant-, pres. ppl. stem of med.L. 
depurare; see next, -ANT'.] Purifying; Med. 
Having the quality of purifying the blood 
or other fluids of the body. Also as sb. 

Depurate (dipii’-re't, de-piu-), v. 120. 
[7 depural-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. depurare, 
f. de- DE- I. 3 + purare purify, f. purus 
pure; see -ATE*.] To make or become free 
from impurities. Also fig. 

Sufficient to d. the blood 1751. 

So fDepu-rate ppl. a. purified, cleansed, clari- 
fied, Depura-tion, the action or process of freeing 
from impurities: in Med. the removal of im- 
pue from the humours or fluids of the body. 

pu'rative, de-purative a. depurant; sb. a 
depurant. De-purator, an agent or apparatus 
that purifies. Depu'ratory a. (sb.) = depurative. 


tDepu-re, v. ME. [~ (O)Fr. dépurer or 
med.L. depurare; see prec.) = DEPURATE v. 
—1873. 


Depurition, bad f. DEPURATION. 

Deputable (dipiz-tüb'l de-piü-), a. 1621. 
If. DEPUTE v, + -ABLE.] Capable of being, or 
fit to be, deputed. 

Deputation (depiuté':fon), sb. ME. [-late 
L. deputatio, t. deputat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
deputare; see DEPUTE v., -ION.] tl. gen. 
Appointment (to an office, function, etc.) 
-1050. 2. spec. Appointment to act on 
behalf of another; delegation 1552. +3. An 
appointment by the lord of the manor to the 
office and rights of a gamekeeper; a docu- 
ment conveying this -1815. 4. A person or 
body of persons appointed to go on a mission 
on behalf of another or others. (The chief 
current use.) 1732. 

2. That we Feed them our selves, and not by 
Proxy or D. 1698. 4. A d. of the Houses waited 
on the King D'IsRAELL. Hence Deputa-tional a. 
of or belonging to a d. 

Deputative (de-piüte'tiv), a. 1625. [- late 
L. deputativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] Charac- 
terized by deputation; of the nature of a 
deputy. 

De-putator. rare. 1669. [mod.L., f. as 
prec. + -OR 2.] One who deputes another to 
act for him. 

Depute (de-piut), ppl. a. and sb. Now only 
Sc. ME. [- (O)Fr. député, pa. pple. of 
députer (repr. late L. deputatus); for the mut- 
ing of final -é cf. ASSIGN sb.*] 

TA. as pa. pple. Deputed; imputed; ap- 
Pointed, assigned; see DEPUTE v. —1023. 

B. sb. = Deputy ME. 

Depute (dipiz-t) v. ME. [Partly — (0)Fr. 
députer — L. deputare destine, assign, f. de- 
DE- I. 2 + putare consider; partly based on 
DEPUTE sb.] Tl. trans. To appoint —1083. 
12. To impute, ascribe —1592. 13. To con- 
sign —1483. 4. To assign (a charge); now 
spec. to commit (authority, etc.) to a deputy 
or substitute 1495. 5. spec. To appoint 
as one's substitute, delegate, or agent; to 
ordain to act on one's behalf 1552. 


1. He deputed two howres for the matters of 
Asie LD. BERNERS. 4. The Devil may d. such and 


DERAY 


such powers. .to his confederates DE 
d. Cassio in Othellos place Othe tv. i bo © 2° 

Deputize (de-piütoiz), v. 1730. |f. next * 
-E.] 1. To appoint as a deputy. Chiefly 
U.S. 2. intr. To act as a deputy 1869, 

Deputy (de-pidti), sb. ^ ME. [var ot 
DEPUTE sb., with final syllable of the Fr, 
retained; see -Y*.] 1. A person appointed to 
act for another or others; a Substitute, 
lieutenant, vicegerent. Also fig. 2. A person 
elected to represent a constituency; a 
member of a representative legislative 
assembly 1600. 3. attrib., etc. Deputed; 
acting or appointed to act instead of s 
vice-.. 1548. 

1. For the Greek lecture, the reader therof. .got 
a d. to do it Woop. General d. (Law): a person 
authorized to act for another in the whole of his 
office, but having no interest in the office. Special 
d.: à person similarly authorized to exercise some 
special function only. Phr. By d.: by another 
person in one's stead. 2. Chamber of Deputies: 
the second house in the national assembly of 
France, and some other countries. 3. Singing 
women escorted by d. husbands MACAULAY. 
Hence De-putyship, the office, term of office, or 
position of a d. 

fDequa-ntitate, v. [f. DE- II. 1 + L. 
quantitas, -al- quantity + -ATEM] To 
diminish the quantity of. Sm T. BROWNE. 

Deracinate (dire-sine't), v. 1599. [- Fr. 
déraciner (OFr. des-), f. dé- DE- I. 6 + racine 
root; see -ATE*.] To tear up by the roots; to 
eradicate. 

The Culter rusts, That should d. such Sauagery 
Hen. V, V. ii. 47. Hence Deracina-tion. 

tDerai-gn, sb. ME. [- AFr. dereine, f. de- 
reiner; see next.) The action of vindicating 
one’s right, esp. by wager of battle; hence, 
a duel -1658. So Derai'ónment! (in same 
sense). 

Derain, v, Now Hist. (ME. dereine, 
deraine ~ AFr, derainer, dereiner, OFr. de- 
rais-, dereisnier — Rom. *derationare, t. de- 
(see DE- I. 6) + ratio account, reason. Cf. 
ARRAIGN v.!] trans. Law. To justify, vindic- 
ate, esp. by wager of battle; to contest; to 
challenge; to determine. 

To d. battle (combat, etc.): ta. To maintain (a 
wager of battle, etc.); tb. To do battle; whence, 
to set the battle in array; tc. To dispose (troops, 
ete.) in battle array. (Elizabethan archaisms.) 

tDerai-gn, v.* 1500. [~ OFr. desregner, var. 
of desrengier (mod. déranger) put out of 
ranks, DERANGE.] 1. To derange —1706. 2. 
passive. To be discharged from (religious) 
orders -1001. Hence fDerai'ánment', 
discharge from a religious order. 

Derail (diré-], v. 1850. [~ Fr. dérailler, f. 
dé- DE- II. 2 + rail RAIL sb.* First gen. used 
in U.S.] To run or cause to run off the rails, 
as a locomotive, Hence Derai-Iment, the 
fact of leaving or being thrown off the rails. 

Derange (diré-ndg), v. 1776. [- Fr 
déranger (OFr. desregner, desrengier DB- 
RAIGN v.*), f. dé- des- DE- I. 6 + rang RANK 
sb. Not in Johnson, who considered the 
word to be French.] 1. trans. To disturb or 
destroy the arrangement of; to throw into 
confusion; to disarrange 1777. 2. To disturb 
the normal state, working, or functions of; to 
cause to act abnormally 1776. 3. To disorder 
the mind or brain of 1825. 4. To disturb 
1848. 


1. This letter deranged all the projects. OF tame 


MACAULAY. 2. Habits..which tend..to d., 
animal functions SR B. BRODIE. 3. Minds 
deranged by sorrow MACAULAY. Hence De- 


ranged ppl. a. disordered, disarranged; insane, 
Derangement (diré!-ndsmént). 1737. [- 
Fr. dérangement, f. déranger; sce Prec. 
-MENT.] The act of deranging, or fact of being 
deranged; disorder; confusion; insanity. 
Derate (diré-t), v. 1928. [f. De- II. 2 + 
RATE sb.] To diminish the burden of rates 
upon. F 
Deray (diré!), sb. arch. (ME. derai, desra? 
— AFr. derai, OFr, desrai, etc., f. next.) 1 
fDisorder -1513; disarray, confusion (mod. 
archaism) 1831. 12. Violence, insolent ill- 
treatment —1550. 3. Disorderly mirth 1500. 
TDeray (diréi-), v. ME. [- A Fr. deraier, OFr. 
desreer (see DISRAY) :— Rom. *desredare put 
into disorder, f. de- (DE- I. 6) + -redares 
see ARRAY v.) refl. and intr. To act in & 
disorderly manner; to rage. 


DERBY 


di-xbi, dó-bi). The name of a town 
ee Déorabj, Déorby) and shire of 
England, and of an earldom named from the 
shire. See also DaRBY. Hence 1. Name, of an 
annual horse-race, founded in 1780 by the 
twelfth Earl of Derby, and run at the 
Epsom races, usually on the Wednesday 
before, or the second Wednesday after, 
Whitsunday. b. Hence altrib. and in comb., 
as D. day, the day on which the Derby is 
run, Also transf. 2. Short for D. hat: a stiff 
felt hat with a rounded crown and narrow 
prim (U.S.) 1888. 3. Plastering. See DARBY 5. 


dd-abifea). [In OE. 
éorbj-scir, The shire or 

ae of Derby in England. Hence 1. D. 
neck: goitre 1802. 
fluor-spar 1772. 

tDer-do'ing, ppl. e. A pseudo-archaism, 
app. from dare-do (cf. DERRING-DO), in the 
sense ‘Doing daring deeds’. SPENSER. 

fDere, sb. ME. [f. DERE v., or à con- 
tinuation of OE. daru (see next) with the 
vowel assim. to that of the verb.] Harm, 
esp. in phr. to do (a person) d. 1074. 

tfDere, v. [OE. derian = OFris. dera, OS. 
derian, OHG. terren :- WGmce. *darjan, f. 
*daro str. fem., OE. daru hurt, OHG. tara.) 
1, trans, To hurt. Also absol. -1618. 2. To 
trouble, vex, incommode —1674. 

Dereign(e, dereine, var. DERAIGN v. 

Derelict (de-rilikt). 1049. [- L. derelictus, 
pa. pple. of derelinquere, f. de- De- I. 8 + 
relinquere leave.) 

A. adj. 1. Forsaken, abandoned, left by the 
possessor or guard ; transf. said of land 
left dry by the sea. 2. Guilty of dereliction of 
duty; delinquent (U.S.) 1864. 

1. A’ sort of d. possession, to be seized by the 
occupant HALLAM. fig. So as to seize upon the 
vacant, unoccupied, d. minds of his friends 
BURKE, 

B. sb. 1. That which is abandoned or 
deserted; esp. a vessel abandoned at sea 
1670. 2, One guilty of dereliction of duty 
(U.S.) 1888. 

1. I was a D. from my cradle SAVAGE. So ¢Dere- 
lict v, to abandon, forsake (rare). 

Dereliction (derili:kfon) 1597. [- L. 
derelictio, f. derelict-, pa. ppl. stem of 
derelinquere ; see prec., ION. Cf. Fr. tdérélic- 
tion.) 1, The action of leaving or forsaking 
(with intention not to resume); the condition 
of being forsaken or abandoned. Now rare. 
b. fig. The leaving of land by the sea; coner. 
the land thus left 1707. 2. In mod. use 
implying a reprehensible abandonment or 
neglect; chiefly in phr. d. of duty 1778. b. 
Hence absol. Failure in duty, delinquency 
Rik nae cessation; fainting —1807. 

J s..by long d. apparently obsolete 
DAR Lands newly created dies the Yunvion or 

. Of the sea BLACKSTONE. 2. A d. of every 
Opinion and principle that I have held BURKE. 

Dereligionize; see DE- II. 1. 

Spread -yn$, obs. ff. DARLING. 
$ ereli'nquish, v. [f. RELINQUISH, after 
u derelinquere; see DERELICT.] To re- 
UE utterly, abandon —1799. 
eee sb. [app. shortened from OE. 
T f, f. deorfan to labour; see DERVE.] 

"ble, hurt. 
piperi, a. (adv) ME. lapp. ~ ON. djarfr 
[E d Bold; audacious; sturdy ; painful; 
D ul; difficult -16... tDe-rffula. ? = 

Der tDe-rf-ly adv., -ness. 

T EAR M 1878. [f. Gr. &épos skin + 
Min ‘iol. Pertaining to, or constituting, the 
pPeride (airoi-d), v. 


D 1580. [— L. deridere, 
ten, te I. 3 + ridere laugh, laugh at.) 
poe uh at in contempt; to laugh to 
Tarar to make sport of, mock. +2. intr. To 
à y scornfully —1675. 

A sa the. rulers also. .derided him Luke 23:35. 
antiquity Y deride the absurd reverence for 
ady. «Y GIBBON. Hence Deri-der. Deri-dingly 


patisible (diri-zib', a. 1657. [- late D. 
r, Dune f. as next; see -BLE. In mod. use 
wisis. ION, On the analogy of vision, 
rico, 6 De derided; worthy of derision. 
ue. GI aon). ME. [- (O)Fr. dérision 
deridere: derisio. t. deris-, pa. ppl. stem of 
; Bee prec. -I0N.] 1. The action of 
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deriding; ridicule, mockery. 2. concr. An 
object of ridicule; a laughing-stock 1539. 

1. Scorne and d. neuer comes in teares Mids. N. 
Im. ii. 123. But now they that are younger than I 
have me in d. Job 30:1. 2. His word was a 
reproach and a d. to the profane 1612. 

Derisive (diroisiv),a. 1662. [f. prec., or as 
prec., + -IVE, after decision, decisive; but cf. 
OFr. derisif, -ive.] Characterized by derision; 


scoffing, mocking, as d. cheers. Hence 
Deri'sive-ly adv., -ness. 
Derisory (direisori a.. 1618. [- late L. 


derisorius; see DERISION, -ORY*.] = prec. 

Derivable (díroivüb'D, a. 1640. [f. DE- 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of being derived 
(see DERIVE v); ftransmissible —1716; 
obtainable 1711; deducible 1653; traceable 
from (a source) 1682. 

The income d. from a capital sum of. .twenty- 
six millions 1884. Hence Derivabi-lity (rare). 
Derivably adv. in a derivative manner. 

Derival (diroivàl) rare. 1871. [f. DE- 
RIVE t. + -AL'.] Derivation. 

Derivant (diroi'vànt) 1876. [f. as prec. + 
-ANT!.] 

A. adj. Med, = DERIVATIVE 1 b. 

B. sb. Math. Applied to derived function of 
a special kind. 

Derivate (de-rivét). 1494. [— derival-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. derivare; see DERIVE, -ATE.] 

A. as pa. pple, and a. Derived. 

B. sb. Anything derived 1000. So tDe:- 
rivate v. rare. = DERIVE v. (trans. and intr.). 

Derivation (derivé-fon) 1530. [- Fr. 
dérivation or L. derivatio, f. a8 prec.; see 
-I0N.] t1. The leading or carrying a current 
of water, or the like, from a source, to 
another part; concr. a branch of a river, etc. 
which does this —1835. b. The action of 
leading away (in a current); diversion; an 
instance of this; in Electr. a fault 1855. €. 
Med. The withdrawal of inflammation, etc., 
from a diseased part of the body, by blister- 
ing, cupping, etc. 1600. 12. ‘Transmission ; 
communication -1699. 3. The action of 
drawing, obtaining, or deducing from a 
source 1000. 4. Extraction, origin, descent 
1509. 5. A derivate, a derivative 1041. 
6. Gram. Origination as a derivative 1530; the 
tracing of the origin of a word from its root 
or radical elements 1596. 7. Math. The 
operation of passing fromany function toany 
derivative function; spec. differentiation 
1816, 8. Biol. The theory of evolution of 
organic forms 1874. 


1. The fleet passed from the eta Ad ce 
. Thei 


d. of words. 1 
Derivative (diri-vativ). 1530. [- Fr. dé- 

rivatif — L. derivativus (Priscian), f. as prec.; 

see -IVE, -ATIVE.] p 

A. adj. 1. tCharacterized by transmission 
—1640. b. Med. Producing derivation; see DE- 
RIVATION 1 c. 1851. 2. Of derived character 
or nature 1530. 3. Of or pertaining to à theory 
of derivation; derivational 1871. 

2. A secondary and d. kind of Fame STEELE. D. 
circulation, term applied to the direct communi- 
cation which exists Between arteries and veins in 
some parts of the body, so that all the blood does 
not necessarily pass through the capillaries of 
these parts (Syd. Soc. Ler.). A d. word L. 
MuRRAY, conveyance 1848. 

B. sb. 1. A thing of derived character 1593. 
2. Gram. Any word which is not a primitive 
word or root 1530. 3. Math. A function 
derived from another; spec. à differential 
coefficient 1674. 4. Mus. A chord derived 
from a fundamental chord, esp. by inversion; 
also, the (assumed) root, from the harmonics 
of which a chord is derived 1828. 5. Med. A 
method or agent that produces DERIVATION 
(q.v., 1 c) 1843. E 

1. The third deriuatiue of Delicacie, is sloth 
NasHE. Hence Deri-vative-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Derive (dirai-v), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. dériver 
or L. derivare, f. de- DE- I. 2 + rivus brook, 
stream.] 

I. Transitive senses. 11. To conduct from a 
source, etc., fo or into a channel, place, etc.; 
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to convey through a channel 1805. 12. To 
draw oft, divert the course of; spec. in Med., 
cf. DERIVATION 1 c. —1771. 13. To carry (a 
channel of any kind) —1777. 4. éransf. and fig. 
To convey from one to another, as by trans- 
mission, descent, etc.; to hand on (Obs. or 
arch.) 1526. Also trefl. 15. To cause to come 
—1808. 6. To draw, fetch, obtain. Const. 
from, rarely tout of. 1561. Also refi; also 
absol. b. Chem. To obtain (a compound) 
from another, as by partial replacement 
1868. 7. To obtain by reasoning; to gather, 
deduce 1509. 8. refl. To come from something 
as its source 1662, Also passive (in same 
sense) ME. 9. trans. To trace or show the 
derivation, origin, or pedigree of; to state a 
thing to be derived from 1600. 

4. Parents..rich enough to d. unto him the 
hereditary infirmity of the gout FULLER. 6. [n 
that estates, degrees, and offices, Were not 
deriu'd corruptly Merch. V. rr. ix, 42. Sculpture 
may d. its Pedegree from the infancy of the 
World EVELYN. absol. The grantee whom he 
derives from BURKE. 7. Rules..derived from 
nature 1624. 8. p A Participle is an Adjective 
derived of a Verb WESLEY. 9. To d. dream from 
drama JOHNSON, religion from myths 1874. 

II. Intrans. senses. 1, To have its deriva- 
tion from, rarely out of ME. 2. To proceed 
(to a receiver, etc.) 1559. 

1. The Family he derives from 1684. The words 
Comus and Encomium d. thence 1800. 2. Puri- 
tanism..derives to this country directly from 
Geneva M. PATTISON. 

Hence tDeri-vement (rare), derivation; that 
which is derived. Deri-ver. 

Derk(e, -ly, etc., obs. ff. DARK, -LY, ete. 

Derm (dim). 1835. [- Gr. dépya skin; cf. 
Fr. derme.) Anat. The layer of tissue forming 
the true skin or corium of an animal. 

|Derma (d5-ama). 1706. [mod.L. — Gr.] 
Anal. = prec, Hence De:rmad adv. toward 
the skin. De-rmal a. pertaining to the skin 
in general; cutaneous; occas., pertaining to 
the derma, as opp. to epidermal. Dermattic, 
De-rmic adjs. of or relating to the skin; 
dermal. De-rmatoid, Dermoid adjs. re- 
sembling or of the nature of skin; occas., 
dermal. 

|Dermaptera (doameptéra), sb. pl. 1835. 
[f. Gr. &épua skin + srepóv wing; in mod. Fr. 
dermaplere.] Entom. An order of orthop- 
terous insects, comprising the Earwigs. 
Hence Derma:pteran a. belonging to the 
D.; sb. one of the D.; Derma-pterous a. 
belonging to the D. 

De-rmat-, de:rmato-, comb. stem of Gr. 
&¢pua, épuar- Skin, hide, leather, as in 

\[Dermata‘Igia Path., neuralgia of the skin. 
Dermatine (d5-amitin), a. [Gr. ĉepuánvos) Der- 
matic, |Dermati-tis, inflammation of the skin. 
Dermatobra-nchia; see DERMO-, De-rmatogen 
Bot., the primordial cellular layer in the embryo 
plant, from which the epidermis is developed. 
Dermato-graphy [-GRAPHY], description of the 
skin. Dermato‘logy [-LoGy], the branch of 
science which treats of the skin and its diseases; 
hence Dermatolo-gical a., Dermatologist. 
jiDermato-lysis [Gr. Avos], a relaxed and pendu- 
lous condition of the skin. ||Dermatomyco:sis 
[Gr. ugs fungus], skin-disease caused by & 
vegetable parasite, e.g. ringworm. |Dermatono-- 
sis (Gr, vócos], skin-disease. Dermato-pathy 
[Gr. sáüos], skin-disease. De'rmatophyte = 
DERMO-(phyte). De:rmatopla:sty (Gr. mAaords], 
“the remedying of skin defects by a plastic 
operation’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Dermato tera = 
DERMAPTERA. De:rmatopsy, 'skin-visi ion’, sen- 
sitiveness of the skin to light. Dermato'ptic a. 
[Gr. ézrucós] Zool., having *gkin-vision'. ||Derma- 
torrhe-a [Gr. fola], a morbidly increased secre- 
tion from the skin. |DDermatosclero'sis [Gr. 
oxkjpwors}, induration of the skin; sclerodermia. 
|IDermato'sis, the formation of bony lates or 
scales in the skin; also a skin-disease (Syd. Soc. 
Ler.. Dermatoskeleton = DERMO- (9 seleton). 
Dermatotomy = DERMO-(tomy). | Derma- 
tozo:a [Gr. oov], animal parasites of the skin; 
hence |Dermatozoóno'sis, skin-disease caused 
by animal parasites, 

|Dermestes (doame:stiz). 1802. lirreg. 
f. Gr. ôéppa + écólew eat.) Enlom. A genus 
of beetles (the type of the family Dermestide), 
the larvee of which are very destructive to 
leather and other animal substances. Hence 
Derme:stid a. belonging to the family 
‘Dermestidz ; sb. one of this family. Derme:- 
stoid a. resembling the genus D.; belonging 
to the Dermestide. 
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|Dermis (dé-amis), 1830. [mod.L., after 
Gr. émbepuls EPIDERMIS.] Anat. = DERM. 
Dermo-, repr. Gr. àepuo-, shortened comb. 
f. dépua, deppar-, Skin, etc. (as in 8epuónrepos); 
hence 
Dermobranchia (d6imo,bre-nkii), -bran- 
chia:ta [BRANCHIA] Zool., a group of molluscs, 
having external gills in the form of dorsal mem- 
branous tufts; hence Dermobra:nchiate a. 
Dermoga:stric a. |Gr. yaor/jp], pertaining to the 
skin and stomach, as in d. pores, etc. Dermo'- 
graphy = DERMATOGRAPHY. Dermohzmal 
(-hi:mil) a., pertaining to the skin of the hamal 
or ventral aspect of the body; applied to the 
ventral fin rays of fishes, in their relation to the 
hemal arch. Dermohzemia, hyperemia of the 
skin. Dermohu-meral a., pertaining to the skin 
and humerus, as in the d. muscle in some animals. 
Dermo:logy, Dermomyco:sis; see DERMATO-. 
Dermomu'scular a., of skin and muscle. 
Dermoneurral q., BE ta the skin of the 
neural or dorsal aspect of the ly; applied to the 
dorsal fin rays of fishes, in their relation to the 
neural arch, Dermopa‘thic, -o'pathy; see 
DERMATO-. De:rmophyte [Gr. ¢vróv), a parasitic 
vegetable growth in the skin; hence Dermophy:- 
tica, |Dermo:ptera pl. [Gr. &epuózrepos] Zool., a 
sub-order of Insectivora, containing the Galeo- 
pithecus or Flying Lemur of the Moluccas (from 
the wing-like extension of skin, which enables 
them to take flying jm; Dermo:pterous q., 
having membranous wings (or fins. Dermo- 
Ptery-gian a., having membranous fins. Der- 
morhy:nchous a. [Gr. vyxos snout], having the 
bill covered by an epidermis, as in the duck. 
Dermosclerrite [Gr. cxAnpós hard], a mass of 
spicules in the outer layer of the tissue of some 
Actinozoa, Dermoske-leton, the external bony, 
shelly, crustaceous, or coriaceous integument of 
many invertebrates and some vertebrates (e.g. 
crabs, tortoises); hence Dermoske-etal a. 
RIS [Gr. -rowa], the anatomy of the 
n, 


fDern. [OE. derne, dierne = OFris. dern, 
OS. derni, OHG. tarni :- WGme. *darnja.] 

A, adj. Secret; dark; private —1460. 

B. sb. A secret —ME.; secrecy —1508; a 
secret place —1500. Hence tDerne adv. 
tDe'rnly adv. darkly; dismally (SPENSER). 
tDe-rnful a. dreary. (A pseudo-archaism.) 

Dern, var. of DARN = DAMN. 

tDern, darn, v. Now dial. (OE. diernan 
= OS. dernian, OHG. tarnen :- WGme, 
*darnjan, t. *darnja; see DERN sb.) +1. trans. 
Tohide-ME. Also refi. and intr. +2. Tocause 
to hide, run to earth —1637. 

Dernier (dónior  |dernye, a. 1002. 
[~ Fr. dernier, OFr. derrenier, f. derrein; see 
DARREIN] Last, ultimate, final. Obs., exc. 
in d. ressort, tresort, last refuge; orig. last 
court, of appeal; the (or le) d. cri [lit. the last. 
cry], the very latest fashion. 

Dero:be, v. rare. 1841. [DE -II. 1.) To doft. 

De'rogate, ppl. a. Now rare. ME. [- L. 
derogatus, pa. pple. of derogare, see next, 
-ATE*.] T1. pa. pple. Abrogated in part; 
lessened in authority, etc. —1587. 2. adj. 
Debased 1605. Hence tDe'-rogately adv. 
(Ant, & CL 11. ii, 33.) 

Derogate (de-ógeit), v. 1513, [- derogat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. derogare, f. de- DE- I. 2 + 
rogare ask, question, propose (a law); see 
-ATE*.] fl. trans. To repeal or abrogate in 
part; to destroy or impair the force and 
effect of; to lessen the extent of -1677, 12. 
To detract from; to disparage, depreciate 
—1042. 3. To take away (something from) so 
as to lessen or impair (arch.) 1561. Also 
absol. ov intr, 4, intr, To do something 
derogatory to one’s rank or Position; to 
degenerate 1611. 

2. To d. the author of the booke BILLINGSLEY. 
3. Not to d. credit from your owne word BINGHAM. 
To d. from the Authority of the Ancients 1640, 
from Pompey ADDISON. 4. I do not d. In loving 


Romney Leigh E. B. BROWNING. Hence De-- 
rogator. 
Derogation (derógéJon) 1450. [- Fr, 


dérogation or L. derogatio (only in sense 
‘partial abrogation of a law’), f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] 1. The partial abrogation or repeal of 
a law, etc. 1548. 2. Impairment of the power 
or authority of; detraction from 1450. 3, 
Lowering in value or estimation, disparage- 
ment, depreciation 1520. 4, Falling off in 
character or excellence; loss of rank 1838, 

1. New and subtile inuentions in d. of the Com- 
mon Law COKE. 2. Papal usurpations, to the d. 
of the Crown CARTE. 4. He might pretend surely 
to his kinswoman's hand without d. THACKERAY. 
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Derogative (dirogátiv), a. 1477. [- Fr. 
tderogatif, -ive or late L. derogativus, f. as 
prec.; see -IVE.] Tending to derogation; 
derogatory. 

Derogatory (diro:gáteri, a. 1502. [- late 
L. derogatorius, f. as prec.; see -ORY'.] 1. 
Having the character of derogating (see 
DEROGATE v. 1). Const. to, from, tof. 2. 
Lowering in honour or estimation; de- 
preciatory 1563. 

1. Provided there be nothing contain'd in the 
Law..d. from his supreme power HOBBES. 2. 
Conduct..d. to his rank JAMES. 

D. clause: a clause in a will, deed, etc., by which 
the right of subsequently altering or cancelling it 
is abrogated, and the validity of a later document, 
doing this, is made dependent on the correct 
repetition of the clause and its formal revocation. 

Hence Dero-gatori-ly adv., -ness. 

Derotremate (derotri-mét), a. 1849. [- 
mod.L. derotrematus (in neut. pl. Derotre- 
mata name of the group), f. Gr. àépz neck + 
tpfua, -uar- boring.] Zool. Of or pertain- 
ing to the Derotremata, a group of urodele 
batrachians, having gill-slits. So Derotre-- 
matous a. De-rotreme a. and sb. 

Derout (diraut), sb. 1644. [- Fr. déroute, f. 
dérouter, OFr. des-; see DE- I. 6, ROUT sb.*, 
v,'] An utter Rout. So Derou-t v. to put 
completely to flight. 

Derrick (de-rik), sb. 1600. [From the sur- 
name of a hangman at Tyburn c1600; orig. 
the Du. Dirk, Dierryk, Diederih = G. 
Dietrich Theodoric.] 11. A hangman; hang- 
ing; the gallows. (Cf. Jack Ketch.) -1656. 2. 
A contrivance for hoisting or moving heavy 
weights, consisting of a spar or boom set up 
obliquely, with its head steadied by guys, 
and furnished with suitable tackle and pur- 
chases; orig. used on board ship. b. A kind 
of crane (in full d.-crane) in which the jib is 
pivoted to the foot of the central post; a 
‘jib and tie’ crane. 1727. 

Derring do, derring-do. pseudo-archa- 
ism. ME. |f. durran, dorren DARE, and 
don, do, pres. inf. of Do v.] lit. Daring to do 
(CHAUCER Troylus v. 837); but misconstrued 
as a substantive phrase, and taken to mean, 
Daring action or feats, desperate courage. 
So tDerring doers, daring doers (SPENSER). 

Derringer (de-rindga1), U.S. 1856. [f. the 
inventor’s surname.) A small pistol with 
large bore, very effective at short range. 
Also attrib. 

Derry (deri) 1553. A meaningless word 
used in refrains of songs; hence a set of 
verses, 

Derth(e, obs. f. DEARTH. 

Deruralize; see De- II. 1. 

tDerve, v. (ME. derven str. and weak; the 
Str. vb. app = OE. deorfan labour.) 1. 
intr. To labour. (Only in OE.) 2. trans. To 
trouble, hurt, molest —ME. 

Dervish (dóvif). 1585. [- Turk. derviş — 
Pers. darvésh, darvish poor, a religious men- 
dicant. (The native Arabic equiv. is fakir 
poor, poor man.)] A Moslem friar, who has 
taken vows of poverty and austere life. 

Des- in obs. words; see DEC-, DEsC-, 
DEss-, Dis-. 

Des-, prefix. Regular Romanic form of L. 
dis-; in mod.Fr. dés- bef. a vowel or silent h, 
otherwise dé- (OFr. descharge, mod. décharge). 
Occas. repr. a late L. de-er-, for L. ex-. 
Early OFr. words passed into English with 
the prefix in the form des- (descharge, ME. 
descharge), but have all a later form in Dis-, 
under which they are here treated. Sce also 
DISPATCH. 

lDescamisado (deskamisã-do). 1823, [Sp.; 
= shirtless. Cf. sans-culolle.] A nickname 
for the ultra-liberals in the Spanish revolu- 
tionary war of 1820-23. Also transf. 

Descant (deskint), sb. Also dis-, ME. 
lorig. deschaunt — OFr. deschant (mod. 
déchant) — med.L. discantus part-song, re- 
frain, f, dis- asunder, apart + cantus song; 
see DIS-, CHANT sb.] 

I. Mus. Now Hist., or poet. 1. A melodious 
accompaniment to the plainsong, sung or 
Played above it: the earliest form of counter- 
Point. 2. The soprano or highest part of the 
Score in part-singing 1569. 3, gen. A melod- 
ious strain 1576. 4. Musical composition, 
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also, a harmonized composition 

1565. 5. An instrumental prelude, consisting 
of variations on a given theme 1644, 

1. The merry Larke hir mattins sings aloft; The 
Thrush replyes; the Mavis d. playes SPENSER, 3 
The birds in vain their amorous d. join GRAY. & 
And then a low sad d. rung, As prelude to the lay 
he sung Scorr. 

IL Transf. uses. fl. Variation from that 
which is typical or customary -1712, 2. 
Varied comment on a theme; a comment; 
toccas., censorious criticism 1594; a dis- 
quisition 1622. 

1, Running, Leaping, and Dancing, the descants 
on the plain song of walking FULLER. 2. With 
merry descants on a nation’s woes COWPER. 

Descant (déskee-nt), v. 1510. [prob. f. the 
sb.; so OFr. deschanter (mod. chanter).] 1, 
Mus. To play or sing an air in harmony with 
a fixed theme; gen. to warble 1588, 2, intr, 
To comment, enlarge (upon, on) 1510, t3. 
trans. To comment on; occas. to carp at 
1649. 

2. He used to d. critically on the dishes which 
had been at table BOSWELL. Hence Desca-nter. 

Descend (dise-nd), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. de- 
scendre :— L. descendere, f. de- DE- I. 1 + 
scandere climb.] 

I. Intr. senses. 1. To move or pass from a 
higher to a lower place; to come or go down, 
fall, sink. (The general word ; the opposite of. 
ascend. Also fig. tb. To disembark; to 
alight —1600. c. Asiron., ctc. To move to- 
wards the horizon; to move southwards 
ME. 2. transf. To slope downwards ME, 
3. To come down with or as a hostile force; 
to fall violently upon ME. 4. To proceed to 
something subsequent in time or order, or 
(esp.) from generals to particulars ME. 5. To 
come down; to condescend, stoop (lo do 
something); usually in a bad sense 1554. 6. 
Mus. To go down the scale 1597. 7. To come 
of, Spring from (an ancestor or ancestral 
Btock) ME. Also fig. 8. inir. To come down 
by way of inheritance 1486. Also transf. of 
personal qualities, etc. 

1. The moist droppes of the rein Descenden into. 
middel erthe GOWER. fig. Sleep nor quiet upon 
my eyes descended 18571. The setting Sun 
Slowly descended MILT. P.L. iv. 541. Phr. tTo 
d. into or within oneself: to betake oneself to deep. 
consideration, 3. That the Turke woulde d, upon 
the realme of Naples 1600. 5. Wordsworth.. 
descends to such babyisms 18: 7. We are de- 
scended of ancient Famili EELE. 8. The 
Crowne. descended on her Govan. 

II. Trans. senses. +1. To cause to descend 
-1677. 2, To go or come down; to pass down- 
wards over, along, or through 1007. 

2. To d. the Hill MILT., the steps 1891. 

Descendance, -ence (dise:ndins). Now 
rare. 1599. [— (O)Fr. descendance or med.L. 
descendentia; see prec., -ANCE, -ENOE.] 1. = 
DESOENT 7. 2. concr. Descendants. (App. & 
corruption.) var. tDesce-ndancy, -ency. 

Descendant, -ent (dise-ndant). 1572. [- 
(O)Fr. descendant, pres. pple. of descendre; 
Bee DESCEND, -ANT, -ENT. The spelling is now 
always -ant.] 

A. adj. 1, Descending (rare) 1644; Her, de- 
scending towards the base of the shield 1572. 
2. Descending or originating from an ances- 
tor; also fig. 1594. 

2. Were not wise sons descendent of the wise 
POPE. 

B. sb. 1. One who is descended from an 
ancestor; issue (in any degree) 1600, Also fig. 
and transf. 12. Astron. The part of the 
heavens which at any moment is descending 
below the horizon (opp. to the ASCENDANT) 
1690. 

M Abraham's descendents according to the flesh 


Descendental (disende-ntül), a. nonce-wd. 
1850. [f. prec., after franscendental.] That 
descends to matter of fact; realistic. 

tDescender'. 1485. [- AFr. descender 
used subst.; sec -ER*] Law. Descent; title 
of descent —1768. 

Descender? (disezndo:. 1007. |f. DE- 
SCEND v. + -ER.] One who or that which 
descends; in Typogr. a letter that descends 
below the line. 

Descendible, -able (dise-ndtb’l, -Ab’l), 4- 
1495. [In xv -able — OFr., descendable; 
subseq. refash. after L. analogies; see -ABLE, 
-IBLE.] 1, That descends or may descend to 


DESCENDING 


an heir, 2. Capable of being descended ; 
which one may go (rare) 1730. Hence 


down 
Descendibi-lity (rare). 

Descending (dise-ndin), ppl. a. 1042. |f. 
DESCEND % + “InG?.] i. lit. Moving down- 
wards 1700. 2. transf. Directed downwards, 
as d. aorta, colon, etc. 1737; spec. in Her. (see 
DESCENDANT a. 1). 3. fig. Proceeding to what 
js lower in position or value, or later in 
order; Math., of series: Proceeding from 
higher to lower quantities or powers 1642. 

‘D. node (Astron.): that node of a planet's orbit 
at which it passes from north to south of the 
ecliptic. Hence Desce-ndingly adv. 

Descension (üise-njon) Now rare. ME. 
[- OFr. descension — L. descensio, f. descens-, 
pa. ppl. stem of descendere; see DESCEND, 
aon.) 1. The action of descending; descent 
(lit, and fip) Now rare. 12. Lineage —1523. 
13. A coming down from dignity or high 
station; condescension —1692. t4. Old Chem. 
A method of distillation, in which the vapour 
was forced to distil downwards -1751. +5. 
Astron. The setting, or descent below the 
horizon, of a celestial body —1726. t6. Astrol. 
The part of the zodiac in which a planet had 
Jeast influence (opp. to exaltation) -18. .. 

b. Right d., oblique d. of a celestial body: the 
degree of the celestial equator, reckoned from the 
first yant of Aries, which sets with it in a right, 
or oblique, sphere. Hence Desce'nsional a, of or 
pertaining to d. (rare). 

Descensive (dïse-nsiv), a. 
8cens- (see prec.) + ~ 1. Having the 
quality of descending (lit. and fig.); opp. to 
2. Gram. Diminishing the force 


1611, [f..L. de- 


1854, 

+Descensory, sb. ME. [- med.L. descen- 
sorium, whence OFr. descensoir, f. a8 prec.; 
see -ORY'.] Old Chem. A vessel used for dis- 
tillation by DEsoEwT -1078. So tDesce-n- 
sory a. relating to, or of the nature of, 
distillation by descent. 

Descent (disent), ME. [- (O)Fr. descente, 
i, descendre DEscEND, after altente, vente 
from attendre, vendre.) 1. The action of de- 
scending; downward motion (of any kind). 
Also fig. tb. Old Chem. DESCENSION 4. 
1751. 2. coner. A downward slope, a de- 
clivity 1591; a means of descending, a way 
leading downwards 1034; fthe lowest part. 
Lear v. iii. 137. 3. ^ sudden hostile invasion 
or attack, esp. from the sea 1600. 4. fig. A 
coming down to a lower state or condition ; 
m decline, sinking; progress downwards to 
hat which is subordinate 1667; a stage or 
Top downward (1 obs.) 1589. 5. A fall, lower- 
ing (of the pitch of sound, temperature, or 
thelike) 1581. 6. The action of proceeding in 
Sequence, discourse, or argument, to what is 
subsequent; subsequent part or course; suc- 
RE 1642. 7. The fact of descending from 
Sa etor or ancestral stock; lineage ME. 
a parans, (in Biol. extended to origination 
ie) and fig. 18. A line of descent, 
Fu -1018; a descendant (lif. and fig.); 
eae —1667. 9. A stage in the line of 
i 2 generation 1513. 10. Law. The 
vitem por (real) property to the heir or heirs 
je d isposition by will; transmission by 
1. Th ance ME. Also transf. and fig. 

Rint ae to Avernus 1806. 2. At the d. of the 
threatent Oliues Luke 19:37. 3. Argyle was 
birth Ra d. upon Scotland Scorr, 4. Her 
and my pau sc degrees greater than mine, 
GREENE. 8. O y manie discents lesse than hers 
certain woe. ur d.. Which must be born to 

woe, devourd By Death at last MILT. 


L. 
flood sp 9. Euen twelue descents after the 
[- L. de- 


Describe (diskrai-b) 
a “b), v. 1513. 
Miren te down, copy off, f. de- DE- I. 1 
vs ext bere write. Superseded DESCRIVE 
pane, Bo] fI. To write down -1867. 2. 
te sion. hin words by reference to charac- 
Sount. to give a detailed or graphic 
1513. 3. ds (The ordinary current sense.) 
Sent eg forth in delineation; to repre- 
4. To deli *, portray. Obs. or arch. 1526. 
To o, delineate, trace the outline of 1582. 5. 
off or eid by motion 1559. 6. To mark 
m DRE (Pinto pastal aoak 18:6. «7. 


2. D. we 
a 0 ext the Nature of the Bees DRYDEN. 
,Gladiatore. .admirably described in Marble 


A ahs d 
ise riangle..described vpon a line 
5. The most northely circle which the Sonne 
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describeth 1559. Hence Descri-bable a. De- 
scri-ber. 

Describent (diskrobént 1704. [- de- 
scribent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. describere; see 
prec., -ENT.] 

A. adj. ‘Describing, marking out by its 
motion’ (Ash). 

B. sb. Geom. A point, line, or surface, 
generating by its motion a line, surface, or 
solid. 

Descrier (diskroi-o1). 1599. 
+ -ER'.] One who descries. 

Descri-pt, ppl. a. 1665. [- L. descriptus, 
pa. pple. of describere DESCRIBE.) De- 
scribed; apportioned; inscribed, engraved. 

Description (diskripfon. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
description — L. descriptio, f. descript-, pa. ppl. 
stem of describere DESCRIBE; see -ION.] 11. 
The action of writing down. CAXTON. 2. The 
action of setting forth in words by mention- 
ing characteristics; verbal representation or 
portraiture ME.; (with pl.) a graphic or 
detailed account ME.; in Logic, a definition 
by non-essential attributes 1628. 3. The com- 
bination of qualities or features that marks 
out or describes a particular class; hence, a 
sort, species, kind, or variety 1596. 14. Pic- 
torial representation (rare) -1640. 5. Geom. a. 
The describing of a geometrical figure ; see DE- 
SCRIBE v. 4. !Obs. 1655. b. Tracing out or 
DE over a certain course or distance 
1706. 

2. For her owne person, It beggard all discrip- 
tion Ant. & Cl. n. ii. 203. 3. A friend of this d. 
SHAKS. A d. of vehicle, peculiar. .to Cuba 1844. 

Descriptive (diskri-ptiv), a. 1751. [- late 
L. descriptivus, f. as prec.; see -IVR. Cf. Fr. 
descriptif, -ive.] Having the quality or 
function of describing; serving to describe; 
characterized by description. 

D. words JOHNSON, ts HazLITT, Anatomy 
1896. A name d. of its construction HUXLEY. 
Hence Descriptive-ly adv., -ness. 

Descri-ve, v. Now only Sc. ME. [- OFr. 
descrivre (mod. décrire) == L. describere DE- 
SCRIBE. See next.] = DESCRIBE V., Q.V. 

Descry (diskroi), v. ME. [In senses 1, 2 — 
OFr. descrier cry, publish, DEcRY. In senses 
3, 4, app. through identification with tdescrie 
(— OFr. descrire), var. of DESCRIVE v.] t1. To 
cry out, announce (rare) 1440; to make 
known -1600; to bewray —1670. 12. To cry 
out against, challenge to fight —1480; to 
decry (see DECRY v. 1, 2) -1077. 3. To catch 
sight of, esp. from a distance: to espy ME. 
4. To discover by observation ME. Also 
absol. 15. To investigate, explore —1742. 

1. His purple robe he {Alectus] had thrown aside 
lest it should d. him MILT. 3. At intervals we 
descried a maple W. BLACK. 4. absol. Still Hills 
and Vallies as far as we could d. 1670. 5. The 
house of Ioseph sent to d. Bethel Judg. 1:23. 
Hence +Descry:, discry sb. cry, war-cry; per- 
ception from a distance. 

fDe'ssecate, v. 1623. [- desecat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. desecare ont oft, cut away, f. de- 
De- I. 2 + secare cut; see -aTE?.] trans. To 
cut off, cut away ; to cut free 1651. 

Desecrate (de-stkre't), v. 1674. [f. DE- II. 1 
+ stem of con-secrate. L. desecrare or de- 
sacrare meant to consecrate.] trans, To take 
away its sacred character from; to treat as 
not sacred; to profane 1677. b. To dedicate 
or devote to something evil 1825. c. To dismiss 
from holy orders (arch.) 1674. 

To d. Sunday J. H. NEWMAN. b. To d. a spot to 
Satan SIR J. STEPHEN. C. The [Russian] clergy 
cannot suffer corporal punishment. without being 
previousl; desecrated 1800. Hence De-se- 
crate ppl. a. De'secrater, -or. Desecra-tion. 
De'secrative a. 

De:segmentation. 1878. (De- II 1.) 
Zool, Union of two or more segments of a 
body into one. So Dese-gmented ppl. a 

Dese-nsitize, v. 1904. [f. DE- II. 1, after 
sensitize.] To reduce or destroy the sensitive- 
ness esp. of a photographic plate, etc. 

Desert (dizd-at), sb." ME. [- OFr. desert, 
deserle, subst. derivatives of deservir 
DESERVE.) 1. Deserving; merit or demerit. 
b. Meritoriousness ME 2.Thatin conduct or 
character which deserves reward or punish- 
ment. = 1) ME. b. A 
good deed or quality; a merit. ? Obs. 1563. 
3. That which is deserved, whether good or 


evil ME. 


[f. DESCRY v. 


DESERVE 


1. What constitutes d.?. -a person is understood 
to deserve good if he does right, evil if he does 
wrong MILL. To behold d. a beggar borne SHAKS. 
2. To do to each according to his deserts MILL. 3. 
I shall nother ete nor drynke tyll thou hast thy 
dysert LD. BERNERS. Hence Dese-rtful a. de- 
serving. ? Obs. Dese-rtfully adv. Dese'rtless a. 

Desert (de:zoat), sb.* ME. [- (O)Fr. désert 
= eccl.L. (Vulg.) desertum, subst. use of 
neut. of desertus abandoned, left waste, pa. 
pple. of deserere leave, forsake.] 1. An un- 
inhabited and uncultivated tract of country; 
à wilderness; now esp. a desolate and barren 
region, waterless and treeless, with but 
scanty herbage :— e.g. the D. of the Sahara, 
etc. Also transf. and fig. 12. abstractly. 
Desert condition; desolation —1523. 

1. In our lande is also a grete deserte or forest 
151i. The D...a wild waste of pebbly soil STAN- 
LEY. fig. To roam the howling desart of the main 


POPE. 

Comb.: d.-chough, a bird of the genus Podoces, 
family Corvidæ, found in Central Asia; -falcon, a 
species of falcon inhabiting deserts, a member of 
the sub-genus Gennea, allied to the peregrines; 
-ship, ‘ship of the d.’, the camel or dromedary ; 
-snake, a serpent of the family Psammophidx, & 
sand-snake. 

Desert (de-zoat), a. ME. [- (O)Fr. désert 
— L. deserlus (see prec.). Now apprehended 
as an attrib. use of the sb.] 1. Deserted 
(arch.) 1480. 2. Unpeopled, desolate, lonely 
ME. 3. Barren, waste; of the nature of à 
desert ME. Also fig. 

2. When Deucalion hurl'd His Mother's Entrails 
on the desart World DRYDEN. 3. The Countrey, . 
is desart, sterile and full of loose sand SR T. 
HERBERT. 

Desert (dizó'at), v. 1603. [— Fr. déserter — 
late L. desertare, f. L. desertus; see DESERT 
sb.) 1. trans. To abandon, forsake, relin- 
quish; to depart from. 2, To forsake (a 
person, cause, etc. having moral or legal 
claims upon one); spec. of a soldier or sailor: 
To run away from (the service, his colours, 
etc.) 1047. 3. intr. To forsake one’s duty, 
one's post, or one's party; spec. of a soldier, 
etc.: To run away from the service without 
permission 1689. 

1. His slacken'd hand deserts the lance it bore 
pore. To d.a ship 1790. 2. A husband deserts his 
wife if he wilfully absents himself from her society, 
in spite of her wish 1891. 3. The fourth regiment 
deserted in à body 1792. Hence Dese'rtedness, 
deserted condition. 

Deserter (dizs-atoa). 1635. [f. DESERT v. + 
-ur', after Fr. déserteur.] 1. One who forsakes 
a person, place, or cause; usually with im- 
plied breach of duty. 2. esp. A. soldier or 
seaman who quits the service without per- 
mission 1607. 

Desertion (dizó-ifon) 1591. [= (O)Fr. 
désertion — late L. desertio, f. desert", pa. ppl. 
stem of L. deserere; see DESERT sb.*, -ION.] 
1. The action of deserting, forsaking, or 
abandoning, esp. a person or thing that has 
moral or legal claims to the deserter’s sup- 
port; occas. simply, departure from a place. 
2. Law. The wilful abandonment of an em- 
ployment or of duty; esp- such abandonment: 
of the military or naval service 1712. 3. De- 
serted condition 1751; tin Theol., spiritual 
despondency. SOUTH (J.). 

1. The D. of this Island by the Romans 1683. 2. 
Ranks thinned by frequent desertions THIRL- 
WALL. 

Desertness (dezortnés) ME. 
4 -NEss.] Desert condition. 

fDese'rtrice. rare. [f. DESERTER, after Fr. 
types; see -TRICE.] A female deserter. 
Mimon. So Dese:rtress, Dese-rtrix. 

Deserve (dizóiv), v ME. [- OFr. deservir 
(mod. desservir) i= L. deservire serve zealously 
or well, f. de- DE- I. 3 + servire SERVE.) 
1. To merit by service; to become entitled 
to or worthy of. Obs. or arch. 2. To have 
acquired, and thus to have, a rightful claim 
to; to be entitled to; to be worthy to have. 
(Now the ordinary sense.) ME. 3. absol. or 
intr. To be entitled to recompense; to merit, 
be worthy. Often in phr. to d. ill or well of. 
ME. 14. trans. To earn, win 1628. +5. To 
serve; to benefit —1634. T6. trans. To pay 
back, requite —1525. 

1. 'Tis not in mortals to Command Success, But 
we'll do more, Sempronius; we'll D. it ADDISON. 
2. Mr. Ho...deserves a better fate than to be 


[f. DESERT 


DESESPERANCE 


ever of the loosing side 1668. Books. . which d. to 
last EMERSON. 3. That he, who best deserves, 
alone may reign DRYDEN, Hence Dese-rved ppl. 
a. rightfully earned; merited; + = Deserving ppl. 
a. (SHAKS. Cor. It, i, 292.) Dese-rved-ly adv., 
-ness. Dese-rver, one who deserves (esp. well). 
Deserving vbl. sb. desert, merit; ppl. a. that 
deserves (esp. well); -ly adv. 
fDesessperance, -aunce. [- OFr. deses- 
Derance; sce DIS-, ESPERANCE, and cf. DES- 
PERANCE.] Despair —1460, 

Deshabille; see DISHABILLE. 

Desiccant (de'sikünt, di-sikint). 1676. [- 
desiccant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. desiccare; see 
next, -ANT'.] adj. Having the property of 
drying; serving to dry 1775. sb. A drying 
agent, 

Desiccate (de-sike't, di-sike't), v. 1575. [- 
desiccat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. desiccare, f. de- 
DE- I. 3 + siccare make dry, f. siccus dry; 
see -ATE*.] 1, To make quite dry; to deprive 
thoroughly of moisture; to dry up. Also fig. 
2. intr. To become dry (rare) 1679. 

1. Wine helpeth to digest and d. the moisture 
Bacon. Desiccated Soup 1884. So De'siccate 
ppl. a. (arch.). Hence Desicca-tion, the action 
of desiccating; desiccated condition. 

Desiccative (desike'tiv, di-sikitiv). ME. 
[~ late L, desiccativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE. 
Cf. OFr. desiccatif, -ive.] adj. Having the 
tendency or quality of drying up 1541. sb. A. 
desiccant. 

Desiccator (de-sike'toa, di'sikütoa). 1837. 
|f. DESICCATE + -oR 2.] One who or that 
which desiccates; a name applied to a 
chemical apparatus used to dry substances 
decomposed by heat or by exposure to the 
air; also, to contrivances for desiccating 
milk, fruit, ete. 

De'siccatory, a. 1800. [f. as prec. + -onv*.] 
Desiceative. 

fDesi:derable, a. ME. [- L. desiderabilis, 
1. desiderare; see DESIDERATE v., -BLE.] To be 
desired; desirable —1075. Hence tDesi-der- 
ably adv. 

Desiderata, pl. of DESIDERATUM, q.v. 

fDesi:derate. 1640. [- L. desideratus, pa. 
pple. of desiderare; see next, -ATE*] adj. 

Desired; desirable. sb. A desideratum 
-1670, 

Desiderate (disi-dére't), v. 1045. [- de- 
siderat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. desiderare, f. de- 
DE- I. 1, 2 + base *sider-, as in considerare 
CONSIDER; see -ATE', DESIRE v.] (rans. To 
desire with a sense of want or regret; to feel 
the want of; to miss. 

Tn an evening I d. the resources of a family or a. 
club GIBBON. The great step which is now 
desiderated in education SOUTHEY. 

Desideration (dtsi:deré'-fon), 1525. [- L. 
desideratio, f, as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The 
action of desiderating. 12. Desideratum 
(rare) 1836. 

Desiderative (disi-dérétiv). 1552. (- late L. 
desiderativus, f. as prec.; see -VE.] 

A. adj. 1. Having or denoting desire; per- 
taining to desire 1655. 2, Gram. Of a verb, 
ete.: Formed from another verb to express a. 
desire of doing the act thereby denoted; 
pertaining to such a verb 1552. 

B. sb. Gram. A desiderative verb, verbal 
form, or conjugation 1751. 

lDesideratum (disi:dérét5m). Pl. -ata. 
1652. [L., subst. use of n. sing. of pa. pple. 
of desiderare DESIDERATE.] Something for 
which a desire is felt; something wanting and 
required or desired. 

The explanation of them was still a d. in geology 
PLAYFATR, 

|Deside-rium, 1715. [L.; f. desiderare 

DzsrmsRáATE.] An ardent desire or wish; a 
longing, properly for a thing once possessed 
and now missed; a sense of loss. 

fDesidio-se, a. 1727. [- L. desidiosus 
slothful; see -osE'.] = next —1822, 

tDesi-dious, a. 1540. [f. as prec. + -0Us; 

See -IOUS.] Idle, slothful —1656. Hence 
tDesi:diousness. 

Desight (disai-t). 1834. [prob. orig. a var. 
of dessighl, DISSIGHT.] A thing unsightly, an 
eu So Desi'&htment, disfigurement 
rare). 


Design (dizoi-n), sb. 1588. [- Fr. tdesseing 
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(mod. dessein, dessin), f. desseigner to 
DEsIGN.] 

I. 1. A plan or scheme conceived in the mind 
of something to be done; the preliminary 
conception of an idea that is to be carried 
into effect by action; a project 1593; ‘a 
Scheme formed to the detriment of another* 
(J.) 1704. 2. Purpose, aim, intention 1588. 3. 
The thing aimed at 1657. 4. Contrivance in 
accordance with a preconceived plan; adap- 
tation of means to ends; prearranged pur- 
pose; as, the argument from d. 1665. 5. In a 
bad sense: Crafty contrivance; an instance 
of this (arch.) 1704. 

1. The d. of insurrection MACAULAY. He had no 
d. upon your pocket LYTTON. 2. With d. to 
besiege it 1734. Phr. By (tout of, on, upon) d.; 
purposely, 3. If Milk be thy D.; with plenteous 
Hand Bring Clover-grass DRYD: 

IL 1. A preliminary sketch for a work of 
art; the plan of a building, or part of it, or 
of a piece of decorative work, after which the 
Structure or texture is to be completed; a 
delineation, pattern 1638. 2. The combina- 
tion of details which go to make up à work 
of art; artistic idea as executed; a piece of 
decorative work, an artistic device 1644. 
Also transf. of literary work 1875. 3. The art 
of picturesque delineation and construction 
71638. 

2. To admire the designs on the enamelled silver 
centres GEO, ELIOT. 3. Arts of d.: those in which 
d. plays a principal part, as painting, sculpture, 
architecture, engraving. School of d.: a school in 
which the arts of d. are specially taught. 

Design (dizain), v. 1548. [- Fr. désigner 
indicate, designate, and L. designare DESIG- 
NATE v.] 

I. [after L. designare.] 11. To mark out; to 
indicate —1668. 2. To DESIGNATE (arch.) 1603. 
3. To appoint or assign. Obs. exc. in Sc. Law. 
—1701. 4. To set apart in thought for some 
one 1664. 5. To destine to a fate or purpose 
1593. 

2. The writer..is not named or designed 1874. 
4. What present I had designed for her DE FOE. 

II. [allied to Dzstey sb. I.) 1. To plan, plan 
Out 1548. 2. To purpose, intend 1655. Also 
intr. (rare). 3. To have in view 1677. 4. intr. 
and quasi-pass. (usu. with for): To intend to 
go or start 1644. 

1. He can suspend the laws himself designed S. 
ROGERS. 2. Not for obscurity designed DRYDEN. 
4. They d. to Bristol 1688. 

III. [allied to Desien sb. II.] 1. ta. To 
sketch. b. To trace the outline of, delineate. 
(App. implied in DESIGNMENT.) 1570. c. To 
make the preliminary sketch of; to make the 
plans and drawings necessary for the con- 
struction of 1697. 2. To plan and execute; 
to fashion with artistic skill or decorative 
device 1600. 3. infr. a. To draw, sketch. b. 
To form or fashion a work of art; less widely, 
to devise artistic patterns 1662, 

2. The Roman bridges were designed on the 
same grand scale as their aqueducts 1865. 

Designable, a. 1644. [In sense 1 — med.L. 
designabilis: in sense 2, f. prec. + -ABLE.] +1, 
(de-signab’l) That can be distinctly marked 
out -1716. 2. (dizoi-náb'l) Capable of being 
designed. 

Designate (de:signét), ppl. a. 1646. iL. 
designatus, pa. pple. of designare: see next, 
-ATE'.] Marked out for office, ete. ; appointed, 
but not yet installed, as in bishop d. 

Designate (de-s-, de-zignc't), v. 1791. [- 
designat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. designare, f. de- 
DE- I. 3 + signare to mark, SIGN; see -ATE?, 
Designate takes up the senses of the L. vb. 
not expressed by DESIGN v.] 1. trans. To point 
out, indicate; to specify 1801. 2. To point 
out by a name or description; to name, 
aonne ae 3. To appoint, nominate 
‘or duty or office; to destine to a 
fate 1791. racers 
1. To d. faults 1801, limits N. WEBSTER. 2. Miriam 
is almost always designated as the ‘prophetess’ 
STANLEY. 3. A clause designating the successor 
by name MACAULAY. So De-signative a. having 
the quality of designating. De-signator, one who 
designates or points out; in Rom. Antiq., an officer 
who assigned to each person his rank and place in 
public shows and ceremonies, De'signatory a. 
of or pertaining to a designator or designation. 
Designation (des-, dezignétfon) | ME. 
I- (O)Fr. désignation or L. designatio, f. as 


DESIRE 


prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The action of merking or 
pointing out; indication; coner, a distinctive 
mark. 2. The action of appointing or nomi- 
nating; the being nominated; aprointment, 
nomination 1605. 3. The action of devoting 
by appointment to a particular purpose or 
use; an act of this nature (arch.) 1637, 14. 
Purpose, intention, design —1763. 5. A des. 
criptive name, an appellation; spec. in Lay, 
the statement of profession, trade, residence, 
etc., for purposes of identification 1824, 

2. The quasi d. of Eadward to the crown FREE- 
MAN. 3. To make various designations of their 
profits BLACKSTONE. 5. The name Argeioi..as a 
d. of the army before Troy GLADSTONE, 

Designed (dizoi-nd), ppl. a. 1586. [f. Dg- 
SIGN v.  -ED'.] {Marked out; planned, pur- 
posed; drawn, outlined ; fashioned according 
to design. Hence Designedly adv. on 
purpose. 

Designer (dizoi-no). 1649. [f. as prec, + 
-ER'.] 1. One who designs or plans; in bad 
sense, a plotter, schemer, intriguer. 2. One 
who makes an artistic design or plan of con- 
struction; spec. one who makes designs or 
patterns for the manufacturer or constructor 
1662. 

Designful (dizoi-nful), a. 1077. [f. DESIGN 


sb, + -FUL.] Full of design; intentional. 
Hence Desi‘gnfulness, d. quality. 

Designing (dizoi-nin), vbl. sb. 1618. 
[-1NG'.] The action of DESIGN marking 


out; planning, etc.; plotting, scheming. 
Desi-énin$, ppl. a. 16. [-rNG*.] 1, That 
designs, plans, etc. 2. Scheming, crafty, 
artful 1671. Hence Desi-gningly adv. 
Designless (dizoi-nlés), a, 1043. |f. DE- 
SIGN sb. + -LESS.] Void of design or plan. 
Hence Desi-gnlessly adv. 


TDesi:ánment. 1570, s v + 
-MENT.] = DESIGNATI -1738. 
Desiliconize (disiikónoi:z), v. 1881. [f. 
DE- IL. 1.] To free from silicon. 

Desilver (disi-lvoa), v. 1904. [DE- II. 2.] 


To remove the silver from, frce from silver. 

Desilverize (disi-lvoroiz), v. 1872. [f. prec. 
+ -ZE.] To extract the silver from (lead, 
etc.). Hence Desilveriza:tion. 

Desinence (de-sinéns). 1599. [- Fr. dési- 
nence — med.L. desinentia, f. desinent-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. desinere leave off, close; see 
-ENCE.] Termination, close; in Gram. a suffix 
or ending of a word. Hence Desine-ntial a. 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a d. 

Desinent (de-sinént), a. ? Obs. 1605. [- 
desinent-; see prec., -ENT.] Forming the end, 
terminal; closing. 
gana upper parts human. . their d. parts fish B. 

‘ONS. 


Desipience (dísi-piéns). 1656. [- L. desi- 
pientia, f. desipere be foolish; sce -ENCE.] 
Folly; foolish trifling, silliness. var. Desi'- 
piency. So Desi-pient a. foolish, silly; 
Playing the fool (rare). 

Desirable (dizoi-rüb'), a. (sb) ME. 
[= (O)Fr. désirable, f. désirer, after L. desider- 
abilis; see DESIRE v., -ABLE]. 1, Worthy to be 
desired; to be wished for. In carly use: 
Pleasant, delectable, excellent. 12. To be 
regretted 1650. 3. sb. That which is desirable 
1645. 

1. Horsemen riding vpon horses, all of them de- 
sireable young men Ezek. 23:12. No evil is in i 4 
self d., or to be chosen STILLINGFL. Hee 
Desirability. Desi-rableness. Desirably 
adv, 3 

Desire (dizoi*-1), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. désir, 
f. désirer; see next.] 1. The fact or dontik 
of desiring; that emotion which is directed 
to the attainment or possession of some 
object from which pleasure or satisfaction is 
expected; longing, craving; a wish. 2. anes: 
Physical appetite; lust ME. 13. = n 
SIDERIUM. Chapman. 4. A wish as expresse! i 
a request, petition ME. 5. transf. Thal 
which one desires or longs for ME. i 

1, Desyre To be clepyd lorde or syre R. BRUNN 
2. That satiate yet vnsatisfi'd d. Cymb. I. vi. fiz 
4. The House hath been in conference with tht 
Lords upon their d. MARVELL. 5. The d. of ay 
nations shall come Haggai 2:7. Hence Desi ads 
a. (now rare), desirable; desirous; eager; t-HeSS- 
Desi-reless a. DA 

Desire (dizəi?-1), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. désirer 
i+ L. desiderare; see DESIDERATE v.] 1. trans. 
To have a strong wish for; to long for, crave 


DESIROUS 


or absol.) To have or feel a desire 

Of things: To require, need, 

4. To long for (something 
"'to desiderate 1557. 5. To express a 

On to request ME. 16. To request to 

17. To invite —1606. ij 

1. Do not all men d. happiness JOWETT. You d. 


2, intr. ( 
ME. t3. trans. 


demand —1607. 


ARKER. He desires me to dine with him. 


ain on Sunday SWIFT. — 
Desired ppl. a. wished for, etc. (see 
ae) fdesirous [= L, cupidus]. 


E Th: a desired manner; Taccording 
peal rey o Desi-ringly 


i. sirous (dizoi*ros) a. ME. [= AFF. de- 
sirous, OFr. -eus (mod. désireuz) :- Rom. 
"desiderosus; see prec., -OUS.] 1. Having 
desire or longing; char: eterized by desire; 
wishful, desiring; occas., covetous. 12. 
Eager, ardent (esp. in deeds of arms) —1485. 
13. Exciting desire ; desirable —1728. 

1; The Grecians being d. of learning A. V. Transl. 
Pref. 4, Owre men..were desyrous to see the 
towne EDEN. 3. Places d. to be in BUNYAN. 
Hence Desirous-ly adv., -ness (now rare). 

Desist (dizi-st), v. 1509. [— (O)Fr. désister 
- p. desistere, f. de- DE- I. 2 + sistere, 
reduplicated f. stare stand.) 1. intr. To cease 
from; to stop, leave off, forbear 1530. 12. 
trans. To discontinue —1784. 

1. I counsayle you desyst from this purpose 
Pasar, Request that he would d. in his gal lan- 
tries to me GOLDSM. 2. Thou foole d. thy wordes 
vayne 1509, Hence Desistance, -ence, the 
action of desisting; cessation, discontinuance of 
action. Desi-stive a. ending (rare). 

Desition (disi-fon). 1612. [- late and 
med.L. desitio cessation, f. desil-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. desinere leave off, cease; see 
DESINENCE, -ION.] Termination or cessation 
of being; ending. 

{Desitive (de«sitiv). 
prec. + -IVE.] 

A. adj. Logic. Having reference to the end- 
ing of any thing, as d. propositions. 

B. sb. A desitive proposition. 

Desk (desk), sb. (Late ME. deske — med.L. 
desca, prob. based on Pr. desc, desca basket or 
It. desco table, butcher's block i= L. discus 
Quoit, dish, disc. See Discus, and cf. DAIS, 
DisW sb] 1. A table, board, or the like, 
usually with a sloping surface, intended to 
Serve as a rest for a book, writing paper, etc., 
While reading or writing. Often qualified, as 
litany-, music-, writing-desk, etc. b. In mod. 
use often a portable box or case, for writing 
materials, letters, etc. 1548. tc. In early use, 
also a shelf, case, or press for books —1717. 
2. In a church or chapel: A sloping board on 
eee books used in the service are laid. 
ie (esp. in U.S.), a pulpit. 1449. 3. fig. 
x Tor the functions or office of the occu- 
Sonore daik 1581; also for clerical or office 
Comb.: d.-cloth, a cloth to cover a reading-d. or 


lectern: -knife 
; s AN eraser; - 
clerk, book-keeper, etek work, work ata d., as 


ea: 1509. [f. the sb.] 1. To fit up with 
D . 2. To place in or as in & desk —1670. 
m ane (desma). Pl. mata, -mas. 1857. 
XA &oua.] 1. A bandage; a ligament. 
ae ind of spicule which unites with others 
ey ag the skeletal framework in some 
Pesman (desman), 1774. [Fr. and G., 
musk a desman-rålta musk-rat, f. desman 
RRAN Zool. An aquatic insectivorous 
to the 2 of the genus Myogale, nearly allied 
rat, whi rew; esp. M. moschala, the musk- 
2 Aich inhabits the rivers of Russia. 
nee ee is a species found in the 


Desmi ; 
midd (de'smid). 1862. [- mod.L. Des- 
n d (generic name), f. Gr. type *é&cubuor, 
roe gd band, chain. See -1p*.] Bot. 
i TUAE genus Desmidium, or order 
Prim Of microscopic unicellular 
Sam ed because sometimes found 
a of the g ains. Hence Desmidia:ceous 
dini NO. Desmidiacex, containing the 
a damia. pini dian a. of the desmids; sb. 
study of d; lesmidio-logy, the scientific 

esmids ; Desmidio-logist. 


861116 


rare. 1725. [f. as 


alge. 


529 


Desmine (de:smin) 1811. [f. Gr. décun 
bundle + -INE*] Min. = STILBITE. 

Desmo- (de-smo), comb. f. Gr. 8eouós bond. 
Hence 

Desmo'brya pl. [Gr. Bpóov; see BRYOLOGY], 
name for a group of ferns; hence Desmo-bryoid 
a., belonging to or like the Desmobrya, De'smo- 
dont a. and sb. [Gr. d80»7-], belonging to, or one 
of, the Desmodonta, a group of bivalve molluscs. 
Desmo-gnathous a. [Gr. yedtos], having the 
type of palatal structure shown in the Desmo- 
gnathz, a group of birds, in which the maxillo- 
palatine bones are united across the median 
line; so Desmo'gnathism, this type of palatal 
structure. Desmo-graphy Anat., a description 
of the ligaments of the body. Desmo-lo£y, ‘the 
anatomy of the ligaments of the body; also, a 
treatise on bandages’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Desmo-- 
pathy, disease ofthe ligaments. Desmope-Imous 
a, (Gr. zéAua sole of the foot], Ornith., having the 
plantar tendons connected, as some birds, so 
that the hind toe cannot be moved independently 
of the front toes. Desmo'stichous a. (Gr, orixos 
row], belonging to or like the Desmosticha, a 
group of echinoids having the ambulacra equal 
and bandlike. Desmo:tomy [Gr. -7o,44], the 
dissection of ligaments. 

Desmoid (de-smoid), a. 1847. [f. Gr. &ecuós 
band and éun bundle + -orp.] Resembling 
a bundle. a. Path. Applied to the fibrous 
tissue of certain tumours. b. Zool, etc. 
Ligamentous; tendinous. 

tliDeso-bligeant. 1768, [- Fr. désobligeante 
fem. (sc. voiture).] A chaise so called in 
France from its holding but one person. Cf. 
sulky. -1770. 

Desocialize, -ation; see DE- II. 1. 

|IDésceuvré (dezó'vre), a. 1750. [Fr.] Un- 
occupied; languidly idle. So Désceuvre- 
ment, lack of occupation. - 

Desolate (de-sdlét), ppl. a. ME. [- L. 
desolatus, pa. pple. of L. desolare abandon, 
f. de- DE- I. 3 + solus alone; see -ATE*.] 

1A. as pa. pple. Brought to desolation; see 
DESOLATE v. ME. only. 

B. adj. 1. Left alone, lonely ME. 12. Desti- 
tute of, lacking. With inf.: Without means 
to. 1720. 3. Destitute of inhabitants; unin- 
habited, deserted ME. 4. In a ruinous con- 
dition; neglected; laid waste; bare, barren; 
cheerless ME. 5. Comfortless; forlorn, dis- 
consolate; wretched ME. +6. Destitute of 
good quality, abandoned. (Occas. con- 
founded with dissolute.) -1782. Also absol. 

1. He which hath no wif. .lyveth helples, and is 
al d. CHAUCER. 2. The place. . was d. of inhabi- 
tants DE FOE. 3. So d. stode Thebes and go bare 
CHAUCER. 4. No man thinks of walking in this d. 
place DICKENS. 5. Gyue confort to a d. hert 
CAXTON. 6. Unhappy men of d. and abandoned 
principles 1782. Hence De'solate-ly adv., -ness. 

Desolate (de:sóle't), v. ME. [- desolat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. desolare; see prec., -ATE?.] 
1. trans. To deprive of inhabitants, depopu- 
late. 2. To lay waste; to make bare, barren, 
or unfit for habitation ME. 3. To leave 
alone, abandon; to make desolate 1530. 4. 
To make comfortless 1530. 

1. As if the city had been desolated by the plague 
LYELL. 2. The revolutions of Nature which had 
desolated France 1796. 4. Desolated by continu- 
ous despair 1887. Hence De-solator, -er, one 
who or that which makes desolate. jDe'solatory 
a. having the quality or tendency of desolating 


(rare). 

Desolation (desolé-fon. ME. [~ late L. 
desolatio, f. as prec.; see -ION. Perh. partly 
through French.] 1. The action of desolating 
or laying waste; utter devastation. Also 
personified. 2. The condition of being left 
desolate; ruined state; dreary barrenness 
ME.; a thing or place in this condition 1611. 
3. Solitariness, loneliness 1588. 4. Depriva- 
tion of comfort; dreary sorrow; grief ME. 

2. Yon dreary Plain, forlorn and wilde, The seat 
of d. MILT. P. L. I. 181. This house shall become 
a d. Jer. 22:5. 3. You have liu'd in d. heere, 
Vnseene, vnuisited L. L. L. V. ii. 357. 4. Euerie 
thing about you, demonstrating a careless d. 


A. Y. L.m, ii. 400. 
De:sophi'sticate, v. 1827. [DE- II. 1.] To 
free from sophistication. Hence Desophis- 


tica-tion. 
Desoxalic (desokselik), a. 1808. [- Fr. 
désoxalique; see DES-, Oxaunc a.) Chem. 


Formed by the deoxidation of oxalic acid. 
D. acid, à synonym of racemo-carbonic acii 
C,H,0, Hence Deso-xalate, a salt of this aci 
Desoxy-. 1882. [f. as prec.] Chem. Wit 
out oxygen, deoxidated. 


x* 


DESPICABLE 


Despair (déspé*-), sb. [ME. despeir, dis- 
— AFr. *despeir (see next), for OFr. desespeir 
(mod. désespoir).) 1. The action or condition 
of despairing; hopelessness. - Also personi- 
f 2. That about which there is no hope 

1. It becomes no man to nurse d. TENNYSON. 
Hollow-eyed Abstinence, and lean D. COWPER. 2. 
People..'The meere despaire of Surgery, he cures 
Macb. 1v. iii. 152. Hence Despai-rful a. hopeless, 
desperate. 

Despair (déspé*-1), v. [ME. despeire, dis- 
— despeir-, tonic stem of OFr. desperer i= L. 
desperare to despair, f. de- DE- I. 6 + sperare 
to hope.] 1. intr. To give up hope; to be 
without hope. Const. of, rarely tin, fo with 
inf. ME. Also trefl, in same sense. 12. (rans. 
To cast into despair (rare) -1618. t3. trans. = 
despair of in sense 1. ~1773. 

1. As long as you hope, I will not d. STEELE. His 
life was despaired of 1718. 3. Macbeth, I bear a 
charmed Life.. Macduff. Dispaire thy Charme 
Macb. v. viii. 13. Hence Despai-red ppl. a. tdes- 
y {despaired of. Despai-rer. Despair- 

gly adv. 

Desparple, obs. var. of DISPARPLE v. 

Despatch, var. of DISPATCH. 

fDespe:che, v. 1531. [var. of DEPEACH, 
[n To send away, get rid of, dispatch 
—1560. 

De:speci-ficate, v. rare. 1872. [DE- II. 1.] 
To deprive of its specific character. Hence 
Despecifica-tion. 

Tnaptitude and ineptitude have been usefully de- 
specificated; and only the latter now imports 
‘folly’ F. HALL. 

iDespect (dispe-kt) sb. 1624. [- L. de- 
spectus, f. despicere look down upon; see 
next. Cf. DESPITE sb.) A looking down upon; 
contempt -1884. So tDe'spection. 

Despe'ctant, ppl. a. 1688. [- despectant-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. despectare, frequent. of 
despicere; see prec., -ANT'.] Her. Looking 
downwards. 

1Despee:d, v. 1611. [f. DE- I. 2 + SPEED vl 
To send with speed; to dispatch. 

Despend, -pence; see DISP-. 

fDe:speracy. 1628. [f. DESPERATE; 

-acy.] Desperateness —1800. 

Desperado (despéré'-do). 1610. [refash., 
after Sp. words in -ADO, of DESPERATE sb.] = 
DESPERATE sb. 1, 2. 

fDesperance. ME. [- OFr. desperance, f. 


see 


desperer to DESPAIR; see -ANCE, and cf. 
DESESPERANCE.] Despair —1560. 
Desperate (de:spérét). 1488. [- L. des- 


peratus, pa. pple. of desperare despair of, f. 
de- DE- I. 6 + sperare hope for, f. speres, 
OL. pl. of spes hope.] 

A. adj. 1. Despairing, hopeless (arch.). 2. 
Of conditions, etc.: That leaves little or no 
room for hope 1555. 13. Of things (and per- 
sons) Given up as hopeless; irretrievable 
—]1871. 4. Of persons: Driven to desperation. 
Hence, Reckless, violent, ready to risk or do 
anything. 1489. 5. Of actions, etc.: Charac- 
terized by the recklessness of despair; ap- 
plied esp. to those done in the last extremity 
1579; tinvolving serious risk -1654, 16. Out- 
rageous, extravagant —1661. 7. Of such a 
quality as to be despaired of; ‘awful’ 1604. 

1. Lam d. of obtaining her Two Gent. III. ii. 5. D. 
sobs DISRAELI. 2. D. diseases EDEN. 3. His d, game 
FULLER. 4. Want makes Men d.1718. 5. His look 
denounc’d D. revenge MILT. P.L. II. 107. Mar- 
riage is a d. thing SELDEN. 6. The desparate 
Principles. .of Quakers SANDERSON. 7. D. sots 
and fools Pore. Hence De'sperate v. to render 
d. (rare). De'sperate-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. t1. A person in despair —1622. 12. 
One ready for any desperate deed —1718. 

C. adv. Hopelessly; usually (collog. and 
dial.) as an intensive: Excessively, ‘awfully’ 
1636. 

Desperation (despéré^fon) ME. [- OFr. 
desperation — L. desperatio, f. desperat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of desperare; see prec., -I0N.] 1. 
The action of despairing or losing all hope; 
the condition of having utterly lost hope; 
despair. Now rare. 2. spec. Despair leading 
to recklessness, or recklessness arising from. 
despair. (Cf. DESPERATE a. 4, 5.) 1531. 

1. Horrour of deathe..and disperation of 
æternal blisse 1588. 2. Needy and hungry to d. 
EMERSON. 

Despicable (de:spiküb'D, a. 1553. [~ late L. 
despicabilis, f. despicari look down upon, 


DESPICIENCY 


f. de- DE- I. 1 + *specari, from same root as 
specere look; see -ABLE.] 1. To be looked 
down upon or despised; vile, contemptible; 
twretched. 12. Contemptuous —1775. 

1, All things with them are d. and vile EDEN. 
These poor d. wretches 1635. 2. I have a very 
d. opinion of the present age 1662. Hence 
Despicabi-lity, De'spicableness, d. quality, 
worthlessness, De-spicably adv. 

fDespi:ciency. 1623. [- L. despicientia, f. 
despicere; see DESPISE, -ENCY.] Looking down. 
upon or despising; contempt —1072. 

Despiritualize, v.; see DE- II. 1. 

Despisable (dispoi-zib’l), a. [In ME. de- 
spisa-ble — OFr., f. stem despis- of despire 
DESPISE.] = DESPIOABLE a. 1 (now rare), 12. 
Hence fDespi'sableness. 

Despisal (díspoizál). 1050. [f. DESPISE v. 
+ -AL' 2.] The act of despising; contempt. 

Despise (dispai-z), v. ME. [- despis-, pres. 
stem of OFr. despire :- L, despicere, f. de- 
DE- I. 1 + specere look.] 1. trans. To look 
down upon; to view with contempt; to scorn 
or disdain. +2. To treat with contempt 
—1557; tig. of things, to set at nought —1660. 

1. He is despised and rejected of men Zsa, 53:3. 

. fig. [The fire]..despised all the resistance 
[whieh] could be made by the strength of the 
buildings STILLINGFL. Hence ftDespise sb. 
despite, contempt. +Despi-sedness. Despi'ser. 
Despi'singly adv. 

Despite (dispoi-t), sb. ME, [- OFr, despit 
(mod. dépit) :- L. despectus looking down 
(upon), f. despect-, pa. ppl. stem of despicere; 
see prec.] 1. The looking down upon any- 
thing; contempt, scorn, disdain. Obs. or 
arch. 2. Action that shows contemptuous 
disregard; insulting action; outrage, injury, 
contumely ME.; tdefiance —1719. 3, (with 
pl.) An outrage, ete. ME. 4, Evil feeling, 
anger. In later use, esp. aversion; settled 
ill-will; Serre. ME. 

l. Any attribute that is given in despight 
HOBBES. Phr, tTo have in d. 2. Whi hast thou 
eee to Chivalrye CHAUCER, 4. Rancorous 


Phr. In d. of, ta. In contempt of. +b. In open 
defiance of. c. Notwithstanding the opposition of. 


d. Notwithstanding. e. In his, her, one's, etc. d. 
in the prec. senses. f. In later use often d. of 
(senses c, d); whence DESPITE prep., rarely in d. 

Despite (dispoi-t), v. arch. ME. [- OFr. 
despiter (mod. dépiter) :- L. despectare, fre- 
quent. of despicere; see prec.] 1. To show 
contempt for, set at nought; to do despite to. 
12. To provoke to anger; to spite —1058, +3. 
intr, To show despite —1736. 

1. Reason. . Despiteth love, and laugheth at her 
Folly DRAYTON. 

Despite (dispoi-t), prep. 1593. [Shortened 
from despite of, orig. in despite of; see 
Despite sb.) In spite of. 

Despiteful (díspoitfu), a. 1450. [f. DE- 
SPITE sb. + -FUL.] fl. Contemptuous; in- 
sulting -1076. 2. Cruel; malignant; spiteful 
1470. 

2. I shalbe called foolishe, curious, despitefull, 
and a sower of sedition KNOX. The hainous and 
Beep ent act Of Satan done in Paradise MILT. 
P.L,X.1. Hence Despi-teful-ly adv., -ness. 

Despiteous (déspi'tias), a. late ME. [alt., 
after PITEOUS, of next.) 1. orig. = DEsPI- 
TOUS (arch.). 2. Spiteful, malevolent, cruel d 
later, merciless, DISPITEOUS 1510, 

1. The proud, d. rich man MORRIS. 2. Dispitious 
torture John 1v. i, 34. Hence TDespi-teously 


adv. 

+Despitous, a. ME. [- AFr. despitous, 
OFr. despitos (mod. dépiteuz), f. despit 
:08 -OUS.] 1. orig. Full of 


DESPITE sb. + 
despite; hence insulting, vexing —1494. 2, 
Cruel; malevolent —1578. Hence tDespi- 
tously adv. 

Despoil (dispoi-l), sb. ME. [- OFr. de- 
spoille, t. the vb.; see next.] 1, The action of 
despoiling (arch.) 1483. 12. concr. SPOIL 
—1019. 

Despoil (dispoi-1), v. [ME. despuile, -spoile, 
= OFr. despoill(ijer, despuillier (mod. dé. 
pouiller) :- L. despoliare, f. de- DE- I. 6 + 
spolia (see SPOIL sb).] 1. trans. To plunder, 
rob. 2. To deprive violently of; to rob ME. 
13. spec. To strip of clothes; to undress 
-1700. +4. To strip of value or use; to SPOIL 
"ne Dro ST by pue —1604, 

- The Ebrues well dispoile the y€ 
MORE. 2. Theeues "dispoiling him of epee 
KNOLLES, Despoild of Innocence Mist. P. Tix. 
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411. 3. He bad That wommen schuld despoilen 
hir right there CHAUCER. Hence Despoiler. 
Despoi-Iment. 

Despoliation (dispowlijé*-fon). 1657. [- 
late L. despoliatio, f. despolial-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. despoliare; see prec., -10N. Cf. OFr. 
despoliation.] The action of despoiling; 
despoilment. 

Despond (dispo-nd), v. 1655. [- L. despon- 
dére give up, resign, abandon, f. de- DE- 
I. 2 + spondére promise.] intr. To lose 
heart or resolution; to become depressed by 
loss of confidence or hope. (Dist. from 
despair as not expressing entire hopeless- 
ness.) Occas. with of. 

Though he d. that sows the grain 1696. Des- 
ponding of their Art DRYDEN. Hence Despo:nd 
sb. despondency (arch. Despo-nder (rare). 
Despo-ndingly adv. 

Despondence (dispondéns). 1076.  [f. 
prec. + -ENCE.] The action of desponding; 
also (less correctly) = DESPONDENCY. 

Bear up thyself. from fainting and d. HALE. 

Despondency (dispg-ndénsi). 1053. [f. as 
prec. + -ENOY.] The condition of being 
despondent; dejection of spirits through loss 
of resolution or hope. 

The d. with which the Greeks viewed the situa- 
tion THIRLWALL. 

Despondent (dispo-ndént), a. 1699. [f. as 
prec. + -ENT.] 1. Characterized by despon- 
dency; labouring under mental depression. 
2. Of or belonging to despondency 1844. 

1. A d. sinner 1699. 2. A d. gesture DICKENS, 
attitude 1888. Hence Despo-ndently adr. 

+Despo-nsate, a. 1471. [— L. desponsatus, 
pa. pple. of desponsare, frequent. of despon- 
dére betroth, f. de- DE- I. 2 + spondére pro- 
mise.] 1. Betrothed, espoused 1483. 2. fig. 
(Alch.) Chemically combined 1471. So 
TDesponsa-tion. 

tDespo'nsories, sb. pl. 1626. [- Sp. des- 
posorios espousal, f. desposar affiance :— 
L. desponsare (after which the Eng. word 
was modified). Chiefly used in relation to the 
proposed Spanish marriage of Charles I.] 
1. Betrothal 1659. 2. A document formally 
declaring a betrothal —1070. 

tDespo'se. v. rare. 1587. [- OFr. desposer, 
occas. var. of deposer; see DE- 6, DEPOSE.] 
To depose, lay down —1003. 

Despot (despot), 1502. [- Fr. despote, 
earlier tdespot — med.L. despota — Gr. Beamórns. 
master, lord.] 1. Hist. A word which, in 
its Greek form, meant ‘master’ or ‘lord’; 
in Byzantine times it was used of the 
Emperor, and, later, of various subordinate 
rulers, also as a form of address. 2, An abso- 
lute ruler of a country; hence, any ruler who 
governs absolutely or tyrannically; any 
person who exercises tyrannical authority ; a 
tyrant, oppressor 1781. 

2. Hast thou. .returned..A d. big with power 
obtained by wealth COWPER. Under the primeval 
despots of Egypt EMERSON. So De:spotat, -ate, 
the dominion of a Greek d. under the Turks; a 
principality. 

Despotic, -al (despotik, -ăl), a. 1608, [- 
(O)Fr. despotique — Gr. &anoruós, f. &eamórns; 
See prec., -I0, -ICAL.] Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a despot, or despotism: arbi- 
trary, tyrannical. Hence Despo-tical-ly 
adv., t-ness. 

Despotism (de-spétiz’m). 1727. [- Fr. des- 
potisme; see DESPOT, -ISM.] 1. The rule of a 
despot; despotic government; the exercise of 
absolute authority. Also fig. 2. A political 
system under the control of a despot; a 
PEPPER state; an arbitrary government 

1. The simplest form of government is d. BURKE. 
fig. The d. of the senses EMERSON, 2. oS 
1s a d. exercised over unwilling subjects JOWETT. 
So De-spotist, an advocate of d. De-spotize v. 
intr, to act the part of a d. 

tDespou'se, v. ME. If. L. desponsare 
betroth, on the model of espouse; see 
DESPONSATE, ESPOUSE v.] To betroth; to 
marry. Also fig. 1609. Hence TDespou-- 
Sage, betrothal; espousal, 

Despraise, Despread, Desprize; sce Drs-. 
Despumate (dispia-me't, de-spiume't), v. 
1641. [- despumat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. des- 
pumare skim (off), f. de- DE- I. 6 + spuma 
foam, froth, scum; see CATE*.] 1. trans. To 
skim; to clarify by removing the scum. 2. 


DESTINY 


intr. (for refl.) To throw off its froth or seum: 
to become clarified by this process 1738, 3, 
trans. To throw off as froth 1733. Hence 
Despu-mat(ed ppl. a. clarified. Despuma:- 
tion, clarification; the expulsion of impure 
matter from the fluids of the body; the 
matter despumated. So ;Despu-me v. to 
clear of froth or scum; inir, to foam. 

Desquamate (de-skwime't), v. 1727. [= 
desquamat-, pa. ppl. stem of L, desquamare 
scale (off), f. de- DE- I. 6 + squama scale; see 
-ATE*] tl. trans. To take the scales off; to 
scale, peel —1740. 2. intr. To scale off 1898, 
Hence Desquama'tion, the removal of 
Scales or any scaly crust; a coming off in 
scales, esp. that of the epidermis; exfolia- 
tion; that which comes off. So Desqua:- 
mative a. tending to or characterized by 
desquamation. Desqua-matory a. of or per- 
taining to desquamation; sb. a desquama- 
tory trepan. 

iDess, sb. 1552. [- OFT. deis, dais; see 
Dats.) 1. Obs. f. Dats. 2. A desk —1590, 

Dessert (dézd-at). 1600. ([- Fr. dessert 
masc., desserte fem., pa. ppl. deriv. of des- 
servir remove what has been served at 
table, f. des- Dıs- I. 4 + servir SERVE] A 
course of fruit, sweetmeats, ete. served after 
& dinner or supper; 'the last course at an 
entertainment’ (J.) b. In U.S. often in- 
cluding pies, ete. 1848. 

Such eating, which the French call desert, is un- 
naturall 1600. Comb.: d.-spoon, that used for 
the d.; it is intermediate in size between a table- 
spoon and a tea-spoon. 

\Dessiatine, desyatin (de'syütin) 1799, 
[- Russ, desyatina lit. *titbe'.] A Russian 
superficial measure of about 2.7 acres. 

Destemper, obs. f. DISTEMPER. 

fDestin, destine, sb. 1575. [- Fr. destin 
masc. or OFr. desine fem., f. destiner 
DESTINE.] = DESTINY sb. —10160. Hence 
TDestinable a. fixed by destiny; fated, 
fatal, fDe'stinably adv. iDe'stinal a. of, 
pertaining, or according to destiny. 

TDe'sstinate, ppl. a. ME. [- destinatus, pa. 
pple. of L, destinare; see DESTINE v., -ATE'.] 
1. Fated —1059. 2. Intended, designed —1071. 

Destinate (de-stine't), v. Now rare, 1490. 
[~ destinat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. destinare; see 
DESTINE v., -ATE*,] To DESTINE, ordain, or 
design. 

That name that God. .did d. and appoynt vnto 
hym UDALL. So [De'stinate ppl. a. destined. 

Destination (destiné'-fon), 1598. [- (O)Fr. 
destination or L. destinatio, f. as prec.; Seo 
-ION.] 1. The action of destining to a par- 
ticular use, purpose, or end; the fact of 
being destined. b. trans. The end or purpose 
for which a person or thing is destined 1656. 
2. spec. The fact of being bound for a par- 
ticular place; hence, short for place of d.; the 
intended end of a journey or course, (Now 
the usual sense.) 1787. 

1. Our d. for society Kamus. A d. above the 
objects, the employments, and the abilities of this 
world MozLEy. 2. ‘It [the fleet] has as many 
destinations' he [Nelson] said 'as there were 
countries’ SOUTHEY, - 

Destine (de-stin), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. destiner 
— L. destinare make firm, establish, f. de- 
DE- I. 3 + *stanare settle, fix, f, stare 
stand.) 1. trons. To ordain, appoint (defi- 
nitely). Obs. (or merged in 3.) 2. To appoint, 
to predetermine by an unalterable decree. 
Now chiefly in pass.; often without any 
definite reference to predetermination. (Usu. 
with inf.) ME. 3. To set apart in intention 
for a particular purpose, use, end, etc. to 
design, devote, allot. (Usu. in pass.) 1530. " 

2. Yf god destyneth hym, he shall wynne the 
Pryse CAXTON. He was, however, not destine! id: 
escape so easily PEACOCK. 3. Phr. To be destine 4 
to be bound (for a particular place). noe 
Destined ppl. a. foreordained, fated (now oft a 
merely = “that is (or was) to be’); intended; 
spec. bound to a particular place. Fi 

Destiny (de-stini), sb. ME. [- (0) a 
destinée - Rom. subst. use of fem. pa. PP) i 
of prec. L. vb.; see -V*.] 1. That which is 
destined to happen; Fare. 2. That which A 
destined to happen to a particular person k 
thing; (one’s) Fate ME. 3. In me 
sense: Ultimate condition. (Also in ich 
1555. 4, The power or agency by W! 


pESTITUENT 


are unalterably 
pus preordination ; invincible necessity ; 
Fare. (Often personified.) ME. 5. Mythol. 
The goddess of destiny; pl. the three Parcse 


ve Oh, I was borne to it, it was my destonie 
‘Merch. V. 1. ix. 83. 3. Their children 

‘had little better d. 1665. 4. The force Of 
ruthless D. COWPER. 5, Seuen faire branches. . 
the destinies cut Rich. II, I. ii. 15. 
fatalism, Derstinist, a 
believer in d. [Destiny v. to destine, foreordain ; 


a. [- destituent-, pres. ppl. 
stem of L. destituere; see next, -ENT.] Want- 


de- DE- 1, 
Abandoned; forsaken, forlorn —1755. 2. tDe- 
prived or bereft of — 192; devoid of, entirely 
lacking in 1500. 3. Bereft of resources, 'in 
want and misery'; now, without the means 
of bare subsistence, in absolute want 1535. 
4, sb. One who is destitute 1737. 

1. Great houses long since built Lye d. and wast 
1502, 2. A barren waste d. of trees and verdure 
Jowsrr, 3. He will regard the prayer of the d. 
Ps, 102:17. The deep curses which the d. Mutter 
in secret SHELLEY. Hence De'stitute-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Destitute (de-stitiut), v. Now rare. Pa t. 
-ed, tdestitute. 1530. [Partly f. prec. 
partly repr. L. destituere forsake, abandon; 
see prec.) fl. (rans. To forsake, abandon, 
leave to neglect —1073. 2. To deprive, be- 
reave of; to render destitute 1540. 3. spec. 
To deprive of office. [mod.Fr. destituer.] 1653. 
4, To lay waste 1593. 15. To frustrate, dis- 
appoint -1019. 

1, To forsake or d. a Plantation, once in For- 
wardnesse BACON. 3. Let not the Patriarch 
think..to d. or depose me 1710. 5. Offended, 
when his expectation is destituted 1619. 

Destitution (destitia-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
destitution — L. destitulio, f. destitut-; see 
DESTITUTE a., -10N.) Tl. The action of de- 
serting or forsaking —1727. 2. Deprivation of 
office 1554, 3. The condition of being desti- 
tute (see DesrirurE a. 1, 2) ME. 4. spec. The 
condition of being destitute of resources; 
want of the necessaries of life 1600. 

3. D. in these [food and clothing] is such an 


impediment HOOKE i 
OORDEN. KER. 4. Left in a state of d. 


lDestour, dastur (désta*-). 1630. [Pers. 
daslür prime minister :- Pahlavi dastobar.) 
A chief priest of the Parsees. 
ee destrier (destror -ior des- 
puta arch, ME. [- AFr. desirer, (O)Fr. 
i trier := Rom. *deztrarius (sc. caballus 
ys f. L. dext(e)ra (see DEXTER), the 
hoe 8 charger being led by the squire with 
storia hand.] A war-horse, a charger. 
REO (distroi-), v. (ME. destru(e), des- 
ae destrie, destroie — OFr. destruire (mod. 
1 p i= Rom. *destrugere, tor L. destruere, 
divi E-I. 6 + siruére pile up.] 1. To pull 
12. T or undo, as à building; to demolish. 
a o lay waste —1611; to ruin (men) -1021. 
p ando, break up, reduce into a useless 
ie a onsume, or dissolve. (Now the lead- 
D ae ME. b. To render useless 1542. 
ad PUER of life; to kill ME. 5. To put 
counteract 17 qe away with ME. 6. To 
‘the cite of rome shulde haue be dystroyed 
TON, quike a Torrent, which. destroles. all 
Caxton, 3 SU attila destroyed Italye 
pe ete le a d a 
An DRYDEN. 4. To d. Priam's innocent PEN 


0 
Ja BS. 5 And thou déstroyest the hope of man 
Hence Dosto d 8 contingent remainder CRUISE. 


estroy-able a. Destroy-ingly adv. 

f; due (distroi-o1). late ME. [f prec. 
b. ERU One who or that which destroys. 
Destin. of TORPEDO-BOAT destroyer 1893. 
eson Dle (distro-ktib'D, a. 1755. [- Fr. 

d or late L. destructibilis, f. as next; 
liable to 2 Capable of being destroyed; 
bility, D e destroyed. Hence Destructi- 

a 'estru:ctibleness, d. quality. 
dau OR (distro-kfon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
stom ot qur, Ls destruclio, f. destruct-, pa. ppl. 
action. Ari add see DESTROY, -I0N.] 1. The 
tion; qv Qetroying (see the vb); demoli- 

? Cevastation; havoc; slaughter. Often 
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predetermined; = personified. 2. The fact or condition of being 


destroyed; ruin ME. 3. A cause or means of 
destruction 1526. 

1. The dystrucyon of Jerusalem 1520. The d. of 
clouds 1813, of beasts of prey 1894. D. and 
death say, We have heard the fame thereof with 
our ears Job 27:22. 2. In horrible d. thus laid low 
MiLT. 3. The d. of the poore is their pouertie 
Prov. 10:15. 

Destructionist (distrp-kfonist). 1807. [f. 
prec. + -Ist.] 1, A partisan of a policy of 
destruction, esp. of an existing political 
system or constitution. (Chiefly dyslogistic.) 
1841. 2, Theol. One who believes in the final 
annihilation of the wicked; an annihila- 
tionist. 

Destructive (distro‘ktiv). 1490. [- (O)Fr. 
destructif, -ive — late L. destructivus, f. as 
DESTRUCTION; see -IVE.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of destroying; 
tending to destroy; pernicious, deadly, 
annihilative. Const. fo, of. (In political and 
philosophical use opp. to consíruclive and 
conservative.) b. Logic. Applied to conjunct- 
ive syllogisms and dilemmas, in which the 
conclusion negatives a hypothesis in one of 
the premisses. 

D. distillation; see DISTILLATION. 

B. sb. 1. A destructive agent, instrument, or 
force; a destructive proposition or syllogism 
1640. 2. A destructionist. (Chiefly dys- 
logistic.) 1832. Hence Destru:-ctively adv. 
Destru:ctiveness, tendency to destroy; in 
Phren. a propensity having & bump 
allotted to it. 

Destructor (distroktoi). 1691. [f. as prec. 
+ -OR 2.) 1. A destroyer. 2. A furnace for 
the burning of refuse 1881. 

+Destru-ctory, a. and sb. 1014. [As adj., 
app. f. as prec. + -ORY*; as sb. — med.L. 
destructorium refutation.] = DESTRUCTIVE 
1644. 

Desubstantiate (di,spbste-nfi,e!t), v. 1884. 
[Dz- II.1; see SUBSTANTIATE.] To deprive of 
substance. 

Desudation (disiudé!-fon). 1727. [-late L. 
desudalio, f. desudat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
desudare sweat greatly (cf. sudatio heavy 
sweat); see -ION.] Med. A profuse and 
inordinate sweating. 

Desuetude (deswitiud). 1623. [- Fr. dé- 
suétude or its source, L. desuetudo, f. desuet-, 
pa. ppl. stem of desuescere disuse, become 
‘unaccustomed, f. de- DE- I. 6 + suescere be 
wont.] +1. A discontinuance of the use or 
practice (of); disuse; teessation from —1706. 
2. The state of disuse 1637. 

1. By a d. and neglect of it BOYLE. 2. Rights 
which had .. passed into d. GREEN. 

Desulphur (displfo2), v. 1874. [DE- IL. 2.] 
To free from sulphur. So Desulphurate v. 
(in same sense); Desulphura- tion. Desul- 
phurize v.; Desulphuriza‘tion. 

Desulphuret (disv'lfitret), v. 1878. [DE- 
II. 2.) To deprive of sulphurets or sulphides. 

Desultory (de:sdlteri), a. 1581. [- D. 
desultorius pertaining to a vaulter, super- 
ficial, f. desullor, f. desult-, pa. ppl. stem of 
desilire leap down, f. de- DE- I, 1 + salire 
-oRy:.] 1. Skipping about, jump- 
ing from one thi ; devious; 
wavering (lit, and fig.). 2. 
1740; random 1704; motley (rare) 1842. 

1. I shot at it but it was so d. that I missed my 
aim G. WHITE. 2. This makes my reading wild 
and d. WARBURTON. Some d. project HAZLITT. 

. Desulto-rious a. (in sense 1) Hence 


var. 
De'sultori-ly adv., -ness- d 
+Desu-me, v. 1564. [- L. desumere pick 
out, f. de- DE- I. 2 + sumere take.] To 
take (from some source); to borrow —1697. 
Desynonymize (dijsing-nimeiz), v. 1817. 
[f. DE- II. 2 + SYNONYM + -ZE.] 1. trans. To 
differentiate words previously synonymous; 
to free from synonyms. 2. intr. To cease to 
be synonymous 1862. Hence Desyno:ny- 
miza-tion, the process of desynonymizing. 
1684. [- Fr. détacher, 


separate and dispatch on special service 
1684. 3. intr. (for refl.) To dis- 
engage and separate oneself 1842. 


DETECT 


1. [It] only tends. .to d. me from the restlessness 
of human pursuits LAMB. 2. During this the front 
line detaches skirmishers 1796. 3. Detaching, 
fold by fold, From those still heights, and slowly 
dra) near TENNYSON. Hence Detachabi-lity. 


De able a. capable of being detached, 
Deta:ched ppl. a. separated; unattached, stand- 
ing apart, isolated. Deta:chedly adv. 

Detachment (dite-tfmént). 1069. [- Fr. 
détachement, f. détacher; see prec., -MENT.] 
1. The action of detaching (see DETACH v.). 
2. concr. That which is detached; esp. a 
portion of an army or navy taken from the 
main body and employed on some special 
service 1678. 3. A standing aloof from objects 
or circumstances 1798. 

1. They confirm the d. of the dauphine with 
25,000 men to the Rhine 1693. 2. A. D. of Actors 
from Drury Lane CIBBER. 3. The d. of a saint 
J. H. NEWMAN. The d. of the United States from 
the affairs of the Old World BRYCE. 

Detail (drte!l, dite, sb. 1603. [- Fr. 
détail, f. détailler, f. dé- DE- Y. 3 + tailler 
cut in pleces.] 1. The dealing with matters 
item by item. 2. A minute account; a 
detailed narrative or description of particu- 
lars 1095. 3. An item, a particular; a minute 
or subordinate portion of any whole 1780. 
Also as collective sing. 4. Mil. a. The distri- 
bution in detail of the Daily Orders first 
given in general; hence, the list or table 
showing the general or particular distribu- 
tion of duty (general or particular d.) for the 
whole force or for any part of it 1703. b. The 
detailing or telling off a small party for a 
special duty; concr. the small body thus 
detailed 1708. 

1. Ind., item by item; part by part, circumstan- 
tially, He (Brian Boru] defeated his enemies in 
d. 1887. 3. The whole d. of private life MILL. 
The d. of a single weedy bank AQUA the carving 
of ages to scorn RUSKIN. The d. is otherwise 
denominated the working drawings P. NICHOLSON. 
ean had gone to the front after the wounded 


Detail (as prec.), v. 1687. [- Fr. détailler; 
see prec.) 1. trans. To deal with, relate, or 
describe minutely or circumstantially; to 
give particulars of; to enumerate, mention, 
or relate in detail. Also absol. 2. Mil. To 
appoint or tell off for a particular duty 1793. 
Also transf. 

1. Certain peculiarities to be detailed hereafter 
SCRIVENER. Hence Detailed ppl. a. stated cir- 
cumstantially; abounding in details; minute, 
circumstantial. Detailer. 

Detain (dité'n), v. [Late ME. deleine — 
detein-, tonic stem of (O)Fr. détenir :- Rom. 
*delenére, for L. detinére, f. de- DE- I. 2 + 
lenére hold.) 1. trans. To keep in confine- 
ment or custody 1485. 2. To keep back, 
withhold. ? Obs. 1535. +3. To keep, retain 
-1774; to hold, hold down —1780. 4, To keep. 
from proceeding; to keep waiting; to stop. 
(The ordinary current sense.) 1592. 

2. To d. servants wages 1535. 3. To d, one’s eyes 
too long upon the same object GOLDSM. 4. The 
business which then detained him PALEY. Hence 
+Detai-n sb. detention. Detai-nable a. Detai-nal, 
detention (rare). Detainment (now rare). 

Detainer' (dité^noz). 1531. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ERi.] One who or that which DETAINS. 

Detai-ner*. 1619. [- AFr. detener, inf. used 
subst, = (O)Fr. détenir; see DETAIN, -ER*.] 
Law. The action of detaining, withholding, 
or keeping in one's possession; spec. a. The 
(wrongful) detaining of goods taken from the 
owner for distraint, etc. 1019. b. The detain- 
ing of a person; esp. in custody or confine- 
ment 1640, c. A process authorizing the 
sheriff to detain a person already in his 
custody 1836. 

Phr. Forcible d.: the ‘violently taking or keepin 


fem with menaces, force, and arms, 0! 
ands and tenements, without the authority of 
law’ (Blackstone). 

Deta‘nt, var. of DETENT, q.V. 

Detect (dite-kt), ppl.a. arch. ME. [- D. 
detectus, pa. pple. of delegere; sve next.] 
Detected; disclosed; open. 

Detect (dite-kt), v. pa. pple. tDetect, De- 
tected. 1447. [- detect-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
detegere, t. de- DE- I. 6 + tegere to cover.] T. 
trans. To uncover, lay bare, expose, display 
—1739. 12. To expose (a person); to inform 
against, accuse —1645. 3. To find out, dis- 
cover (a person) being or doing something 
1881. 4, To discover the presence, existence, 


DETECTION 


or fact of (something apt to elude notice) 
1756. 5. Wireless. To rectify, as in a detector. 

1. Secret Confession, wherein Men do d. their 
sins in the Priests ear FOXE. 2. Meas. for M. tit. 
ii, 129. 3, To d. a baker in selling short weight 
BENTHAM. 4. We d. all the shades of meaning 
GODWIN. Hence Dete-ctable, -ible a, 

Detection (dite-kfon). 1471. [- late L. 
delectio, f. a8 prec.; see -ION.] fl. Exposure, 
revelation of what is concealed; accusation 
71807. 2. Discovery (of what is unknown or 
hidden) 1619. 

2. It is easy for the author of a lie, however 
malignant, to escape d. JOHNSON, 

Detective (dite-ktiv). 1843. [f. DETEOT v. 
+ -IVE, after elect, elective, etc.] 

A. adj. Serving to detect; employed for the 
purpose of detection; as the d. police. 

B. sb. One whose occupation it is to dis- 
cover matters artfully concealed; particu- 
larly (and as short for d. policeman, or the 
like) a member of the police force employed 
to investigate specific cases, etc. 1856. 

Detector (dite-ktoi. Also -er. 1541. 
If. DETECT v. + -ER', -OR 2. Cf. late L. 
delector.] He who, or that which, detects; 
esp. an instrument or device for detecting 
anything liable to escape observation, ab- 
normal, or the like; as, an arrangement in a 
lock by which any attempt to tamper with 
it is indicated; a low-water indicator for a 
boiler; a coherer. 

tDete-nebrate, v. 1040. [f. DE- II.1 +L. 
lenebra darkness, tenebrare darken; see -ATE?.] 
To free from darkness —1656. 

Detent (dite-nt). 1688. [— Fr. détente, OFr. 
destente, t. destendre (mod. détendre) slacken, 
f. des- Dis- (privative) + tendre stretch. In 
Eng. assoc. with L. detinére, detent- DETAIN.] 
A stop or catch in a machine which checks 
or prevents motion, and the removal of 
which brings some motor at once into action ; 
as, in guns, an oscillating tongue to carry 
the sear over the half-cock; in clocks and 
watches, the catch which regulates the 
striking; etc. 

(Détente (detànt). 1008. [Fr., ‘loosening, 
relaxation'.] The easing of strained rela- 
tions. 

Detention (dite-nfon). 1552. [- Fr. déten- 
tion or late L. detentio, f. detent-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L, detinére; see DETAIN v., -I0N.] 1. 
Keeping in custody or confinement; arrest 
1570. 2, The keeping back of what is due or 
claimed 1552. 3. Holding in one's possession 
or control; retention. ? Obs. exe. in Law. 
1626. 4, A keeping from going on or pro- 
ceeding 1000. 

1. Her [Q. Mary's] d. under safe custody 1570. 
3. The depositary has mere d., the depositor has 
Possession 1875, Phr. House of d.: a lock-up, 

\IDétenu (detdnii). 1803. [Fr.; pa. pple. of 
détenir used subst.) A person detained in 
custody; spec. a political prisoner in India. 

He was à d. for eleven years at Verdun 1815. 

Deter (ditó-1), v. 1579. [- L. deterrére, f, de- 
DE- I. 2 + terrére frighten.) 1. trans. To 

- restrain from acting or proceeding by any 
consideration of danger or trouble. 12. To 
terrify -1634. 

1. That degree of severity which is sufficient to d. 
others 1766. en my own Face deters me from 
my Glass PRIOR. Hence Dete-rment, the action 
or fact of deterring; a deterring circumstance. 

Deterge (dita-ad3), v. 1623. [- Fr. dé- 
terger (Paré) or L. delergére, f. de- Dg- I. 2 + 
tergére wipe.] To wash off or out; chiefly 
Med., to clear away foul or offensive matter 
from the body, from an ulcer, etc. 

Detergent (ditó-idgónt). 1616. [- deter- 
gent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. delergére; see prec., 
"ENT. Cf. Fr. détergent.] 

A. adj. Cleansing, purging. 

B. sb. Anything that cleanses 1676. Hence 
Dete-rgency, d. quality. 

Deteriorate (diti"rióre't), v. 1572. [- de- 
teriorat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. deteriorare, 
f. deterior worse; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To 
make worse; to lower in quality or value; to 
worsen. 2, intr. To become worse; to become 
impaired in quality or value; to degenerate 
1758. 

1. Not onely not bettered, but muci i 
rated O. WALKER. To d. the value o und 
1847. 2. Under such conditions the mind. rapidly 
deteriorates GOLDSM. Hence Dete-riorative a. 
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causing or tending to deterioration. Dete-rior- 
ator. 

Deterioration (diti*:ridré'-fan). 1658. [- Fr. 
détérioration — late L. deterioratio, f. as prec. ; 
see -ION.] The process of growing or making 
worse; a deteriorated condition. Hence De- 
teriora:tionist, one who holds d., not pro- 
gress, to be the order of things. 

Deterio-rity. rare. 1692. [f. L. deterior 
worse + -ITY, after inferiority.) Poorer or 
lower quality; worseness, 

tDete'rm, v. ME. By-form of DETER- 
MINE v. —1647, 

Determinable (ditó-iminüb'D, a. [In ME. 
= OFr. determinable fixed, determinate — late 
L. determinabilis (Tertullian) finite; in mod. 
use, f. DETERMINE + -ABLE.] tl. Fixed, 
definite —1646. 2. Capable of being deter- 
mined, authoritatively decided, definitely 
limited, or definitely ascertained 1485. 3. 
Liable to come to an end; terminable (esp. in 
Law) 1584. 

2. Matters d. by your common law 1845. 
Relations. .not d. with Certainty and Precision 
HARTLEY. 3. In Lease for 99 years, d. on one, 
two, or three Lives 1707. Hence Determina- 
bi-lity, d. quality. Dete-rminably adv. 

Dete-rminacy. rare. 1873. [f. DETERMI- 
NATE a.; see -ACY.] Determinateness. 

Determinant (dità-uminánt). 1610. [- de- 
terminant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. determinare ; 
See DETERMINE, -ANT'; as sb. (Math.), tr. 
mod.L. determinans (Gauss, 1802) whence 
Fr. déterminant (Cauchy).] 

A. adj. Determining; that determines; 
determinative. 

B. sb. One who or that which determines, 
1. In University Hist. (repr. med.L. determi- 
mans). A determining Bachelor; see DETER- 
MINATION 3. 1864. 2. A determining factor or 
agent 1686. 3. Math. The sum of the products 
of a square block or matrix of quantities, 
each product containing one factor from 
each row and column, and having the plus 
or minus sign according to the arrangement 
of its factors in the block 1843. 

A determinant is commonly de- a d3 ay 
noted by writing the matrix with | ò b; b, 
a vertical line on each side, thus— | c; Cy Cy 

Hence Determina:ntal a. Math., relating to 
determinants, 

Determinate (dité-aminét), ppl. a. ME. 
[- L. determinatus, pa. pple. of delerminare; 
See DETERMINE, -ATE*.] 

A. as pa. pple. — DETERMINED. Obs. or 
arch. 

My bonds in thee are all d. SHAKS. 

B. adj. 1. Definitely limited; definite, 
fixed; clearly defined; distinct ME. b, 
Math. Having a fixed value or magnitude 
1722. c. Bot. Of inflorescence: Definite, 
centrifugal 1880. 2. Settled, fixed, so as not 
to vary 1526. 3. Finally determined upon; 
definitive 1533. 4. Intended 1580. 5. Fixed 
rend or purpose, determined, resolute 

1. The clear and d, meaning of my words 
BERKELEY. b. D. problem, is that which has but 
One, or at least but a certain number of solutions 
E. CHAMBERS. A d. number is that referred tosome 
[353 unit; as a ternary, or three Zbid, 2. A d. 
form of praiyng 1559. 3. No d. re; ly could be 
given to the letter WELLINGTON. i Men of d. 


minds and courage 1598. Hence Dete:rminate-1y 
adv., -ness. 


TDete-rminate, v. 1503. [- determinat-, 
Da. ppl. stem of L. delerminare; see DETER. 
MINE, -ATE*.] trans. To determine; to end 
—1788. Also intr. 

Determination (ditóiminé'fon ME. i= 
(O)Fr. détermination — L. determinatio, f. as 
Prec.; see -I0N.] 1. A bringing, or coming, 
to an end; ending; termination; esp. in 
Law, the cessation of an estate or interest of 
any kind 1483. 2, Judicial or authoritative 
decision or settlement ME. 3. The resolving 
of a question or maintaining of a thesis 
in a scholastic disputation; spec. in Univer- 
sity history, the name of certain disputa- 
tions which complete the taking of the 
degree of B.A. Obs. exc. Hist. 1665. 4. 
The determining of bounds; delimitation; 
definition 1594; in Logic, the rendering of a 
notion more definite by the addition of attri- 
butes; also, a determining attribute 1644. 5. 
The (action of definitely ascertaining the 
Position, nature, amount, etc. (of anything) 
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1677; the result of this 1570. 6, Decisive or 
determining bias (lit. and fig.) 1660; spec, a 
tendency or flow of the blood, ete., to a par- 
ticular part 1737. 7. Metaph. The definite 
direction of the mind or will towards an 
object or end, by some motive 1685. 8, The 
mental action of coming to a decision; the 
result of this; a fixed intention 1548, 9, De. 
terminedness, resoluteness 1822, 

1. The d. of an estate tail CRUISE, 4. The d, of 
the parties who are admissible 1866. 8, On the 
D. of the Orbits of Comets 1793. Astronomical 
determinations 1857. 6. Heavy bodies have aa. 
towards the centre of the earth E. CHAMBERS, 7, 
Dr. Hutcheson, considering all the principles of 
action as so many determinations or motions of 
the will REID. 9. Never was. . operation executed 
with greater. .d. 1853. 

Determinative (dito:aminitiv). 1655. [= 
Fr. déterminatif, -ive or late L, determinativus, 
f. as prec. ; see -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Serving or tending to determine, 
decide, or fix. 2. Serving to limit or fix the 
extent, specific kind, or character of any- 
thing: said of attributes or marks 1097, 

1. D. of the character of life HOLLAND. 2. The 
term, .is d. and limits the subject to a particular 
part of its extension WATTS. 

B. sb. 1. A determinative agent 1832, 2, 
That which serves to define the character or 
quality of something else; e.g. in hieroglyphic 
writing, an ideographic sign annexed to a 
word phonetically represented; in Gram., a 
demonstrative word 1862. 

1. A restraint or d, from wrong 1832. 

Hence Dete-rminatively adv. so as to deter- 
mine; tdeterminately, Dete-rminateness. 

Determinator (dité-amine'toa). 1550. [- 
late L. determinator, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] 
He who or that which DETERMINES (see the 
vb.); a determiner. 

Determine (ditó-rmin), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
déterminer = L. delerminare bound, limit, fix, 
f. de- DE- I. 3 + terminare 'TERMINATE.] 

I. 1. (rans. To put an end to; to end. (Now 
chiefly in Law.) 1483. 2. inir. (for refl.) To 
come to an end; to expire ME.; to end in 
(arch.) 1605. 3. trans. +To set bounds to, 
limit -1732; in Logic, to limit by adding 
differences 1838; tto limit to -1691. 

1. To d. an estate 1845. 2. The head, .deter- 
mines in a snout 1767. 3. It determines his power 
CROMWELL. ; 

II. 1. trans, To settle or decide ME. 2, intr. 
To come to a judicial decision; to decide. 
tConst. of (on). ME. 13. To lay down deci- 
sively or authoritatively —1486. 14. To fix 
beforehand; to ordain, decree 1758. 5. trans. 
To fix or decide causally 1051. 6. To decide 
upon (one of several) 1659. 17. To conclude 
from reasoning, investigation, etc. —1814, 8. 
trans. To ascertain definitely ; to fix as known 
1650. 9. Geom. (trans.) To define the position 
of 1840. 10. To resolve a question (determi- 
nare questionem), or maintain a thesis, esp. 
in a disputation by which a student entered 
upon the degree of B.A.; hence, absolutely, to 
perform the exercises of DETERMINATION 
(sense 3). Obs. exc. Hist. 1570. the 

1. Let the lawes of Rome d. all. Tit. A. I. i. 407. 
4. For evil is determined against our master 
1 Sam. 25:17. 5. Not the seller, but the buyer, 
determines prices HOBBES, 6. To d. the first 
passengers by lot 1771. 8. To d. the velocity of a 
Glacier TYNDALL. » 

IIL. 1. trans. To give a terminus or aim to} 
to direct; to impel fo ME. Also fig. 2. intr. 
To take its course, go, tend to (arch.) 1651. 
3. trans. To bring to the determination or 
resolution (to do something) 1672. tAlso refl. 
(= Fr. se déterminer.] -1701, 4. intr. (for refl.) 
To resolve definitely (fo do something) 1450, 

1. Accidental impulses d. us to different paths 
JOHNSON. 2. They all d. and concentre there 
SANDERSON. 3. These reflections determined me 
Mrs. SHELLEY. 4. Phr. To be determined: to be 
finally and firmly resolved. 7 of 

Hence Determined ppl. a. (in various senses 0 
the vb.); resolute; not to be moved from one’s 
purpose; of actions, etc., showing determination. 
Dete-rmined-ly adv., -ness. 

Determiner’ (ditó-1minoi). 1530. [f. prec- 
+ -ER'.] 1. He who or that which deter 
mines, in various senses. 2. = DETERMINAN 
B. 1. Obs. exc. Hist. 1574. » inf. 

Determiner®. 1450. [AFr. determiner inf. 
used subst.; see -ER*.] Law. The final deter- 
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ing of a judge or court of justice; in oyer 
and d., à VaT. of terminer. Obs. exc. Hist. 

"minism (dito-uminiz'm). 1846. t 

v. + -IsM. Cf. Fr. délerminisme. 

Dar dootrine that human action is not free 
but necessarily determined by motives. 2. 
gen. The doctrine that everything that 
happens is determined by a necessary chain 
of causation 1876. So Dete:rminist sb. one 
who holds the doctrine of d.; a. of or per- 

to d. Determini:stic a. of or per- 
taining to d. or determinists. 

iDeterra-tion. 1686. [f. L. de- DE- I. 1 + 
lerra earth + -ATION.] The carrying down of 
the surface of the earth from hills and higher 

mds into the valleys, by rain, land-slips, 

eto. ; cf. DEGRADATION! 6, —1704. 

Deterrence (dite-róns). 1861. [f. next; see 
-pNog.) Preventing by fear. 

Deterrent (dite rént). 1829. 
pres. ppl. stem of L. deterrére; 
END.) 

A. adj. Deterring; serving or tending to 
deter, as d. weather. 

B. sb. Something that deters 1829. 

Detersion (ditóipon). 1007. [- late L. 
detersio, 1. delers-, pa. ppl. stem of delergere; 
see DETERGE, -ION.] The action of cleansing 
(a sore, ete.). 

Detersive (ditd-asiv). 1586. [- Fr. détersif, 
-ive, f. ag prec.; see -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Cleansing; tending to cleanse 
1001. 2. Med. and Surg. Detergent 1680. 

B. sb. A cleansing agent; a detergent 1034. 
Hence Dete'rsive-ly adv., -ness. 

Detest (dite-st), v. 1533. [- L. detestari 
denounce, renounce, f. de- DE- I. 4 + testari 
bear witness, call to witness, f. testis witness; 
perh, partly back-formation from DETESTA- 
ToN.) fl. trans. To curse, calling God to 
witness; to denounce, execrate —1745. 2. To 
hate or dislike intensely ; to abhor, abominate 
1585, Misused for attest, protest, testify. 

1. All posteritie shall. with execrations d. thy 
fact 1632, 2. A fashion shee detests Twel. N. 
Ir. v. 220, The Justice of the Land detesteth that 
the Judge should himself be an Accuser FULLER. 
var, tDete'state v. (rare). Hence Dete'ster. 

Detestable (dite-stib’l), a. 1461. [= (O)Fr. 
déleslable or L. deteslabilis; see prec., -ABLE.] 
l. To be detested; intensely hateful; exe- 
tae abominable. 2. quasi adv. Detestably 
1. That d, sight SPENSER F. Q. I. i. 26. The d. 
ornamentation of the Alhambra RUSKIN. Hence 
Detestableness, d. quality, Dete'stably adv. 
Detestation (ditesté'-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
détestation — L. detestatio, f. detestat-, pa. ppl. 
stem’ of detestari; see DETEST, -I0N.] fl. 
Public execration (of a thing) —1683. 2. The 
tee state of detesting; intense dislike or 

atred; abhorrence 1526. 3. concr. That 
which is detested 1728. 

Ev His d. of priests and lawyers JOWETT. 3. 

ou art grown the d. of all thy party SWIFT. 
„Dethrone (dtprö!-n), v. 1609. |. DE- IL. 2 
M este sb.) To remove from the throne; 
n epose. Also (ransf. and fig. 

jufhoritie to de-Throan and de-Crowne Princes 

in BOTE by dethroning Reason. .doth kill the 
from kingly Hence Dethro-nement, deposition 
thront-ze:'y authority. Dethro-ner. var, jDe- 
maae whence tDethroniza-tion, dethrone- 
ens (de-tiniz). 1563. [- OFr. detenue, 
with Peni e fem. pa. pple. of detenir DETAIN 
act of d lation to L. detinére.] Law. The 
iria) etaining (see DETAIN v. 2); spec. 
joda detention of a personal chattel 
canteen to another. Obs. exc. in action, 

Action of d.: an action at law 

a to recover a per- 
sonal chattel (or its value) wrongfully ponen 


tl 2 
ora defendant. Bo writ of d. Also d. = action 


qbetonate (de-toné't, di), v. 1729. [- 
Dz- I uar ppl. stem of L. detonare, f. de- 
Partly b + lonare to thunder; see -ATE?. 
MA mock formation from DETONATION.] 

. To explode with sudden loud report; 


[- deterrent-, 
see DETER, 


ef. 
tt QuONATION. Also fig. 2. trans. To cause 
1. Salt de with sudden loud report 1801. 


peter, . di k ise i 

fire letonates, or makes a noise in the 

ey ES De-tonative a. having’ the prop- 

detonates letonating, De-tonator, that which 
» as a percussion-cap; a railway fog- 
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Signals var. {De-tonize v.; whence, tDetoniza:- 


n. 

Detonating (de-tóneitin), ppl. a. 1808. [f. 
prec. + -ING*.] That detonates. a. Explo- 
sive, as d. gas; b. That is used in producing 
detonation, as d. primer, tube; C. esp. That 
explodes, or is used in explosion, by percus- 
sion, as d. hammer, powder. 

D. bulb, the small glass bulb also called Prince 
Rupert's drop, which flies to` pieces on a slight 
scratch. 

Detonation (detóné^fon, di). 1677. [- Fr. 
détonation, f. détoner — L. detonare DETONATE; 
see -ION.] The action of detonating. 1. The 
noise produced by the sudden liberation of 
gas in connection with chemical decompo- 
sition or combination; hence, explosion 
accompanied with a sudden loud report. 
2. gen. A loud noise as of thunder; also, the 
action of causing a substance to detonate 
1727. Also fig. 

2. The great Crater. .testified by its loud de- 
tonations [etc.] LYELL, 

+Detort (ditd-at), v. 1550. [- defort-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. detorquere, f. de- DE- I. 2 + 
torquere twist.) 1. trans. To turn aside from 
the purpose; to twist, wrest, pervert. (Freq. 
in 17th c.) 1555. 2. To derive by perversion 
1605. Hence Detorrtion, -sion (? Obs.), the 
action of detorting; distortion. 

Detour, |idétour (ditü*a, lidetür). 1738. 
[- Fr. détour change of direction, f. détourner 
turn away.] A deviation from the direct 
road; a roundabout way, course, or pro- 
ceeding. Now usu. lit. 

To avoid these ruts 
W. BLACK. 

Detract (ditre-kt), v. 1449. [- detract-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. detrahere draw off, take away, 
disparage, f. de- DE- I. 2 + trahere draw.) 

I. 1. trans. To take away, withdraw 1509. 
2. absol. or intr. To take away a portion. 
Usu. to d. from. 1592. 3. trans. To take repu- 
tation from; to disparage, belittle, traduce. 
Now rare. 1449. Also tabsol. 

1. That first great grief which. .detracts some- 
thing from the buoyancy of the youngest life 
DISRAELI. 3. To. .d. his greatest actions B. JONS. 

II. 11. trans. To draw away (from an action, 
etc.); refl. and intr, To withdraw 1802. 12. 
To draw out, protract —1641 ; absol. or intr. To 
delay —1592. 

III. = DzrREOT. tirans. To draw back 
from, decline; to give up —1606. 

Hence tDetracta-tion (rare) = DETRACTION 
2. Detra:cter = DETRACTOR. Detra-ctingly 
adv. 

Detraction (ditre-kfen. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
détraction — L. detractio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1. tA taking away, deduction, withdrawal 
-1817; a detracting from (merit, ete.) 1633. 
2. The action of detracting from a person's 
merit or reputation; the utterance of what 
is injurious to his reputation; depreciation, 
defamation, calumny, slander. (The preva- 
lent sense.) ME. 13. Protraction (of time) 


we make long detours 


Hence tDetra:ctious a. given to d. 
Cel 1490. [- OFr. 


detractif, -ive or med.L. detractivus, f. as prec. ; 
see -IVE.] 1. Conveying, of the nature of, or 
given to, detraction. 1 
from 1654. Hence Detra-ctiveness. 
Detractor (ditrektor). Also -ter. ME. 
(- AFr. detractour, (O)Fr. détracteur or L. 
detractor slanderer, f. as prec.; see -OR 2:] 
1. One who detracts; a defamer, traducer, 
calumniator. ||2. Anat. A DEPRESSOR muscle. 
? Obs. 1811. 

1. Every fashion has its detractors DORAN. So 
Detra-ctory a. = DETRACTIVE 1. Hence De- 
tra-ctress, a female d. 
Detrain (ditré'-n), v. 1881. [f. DE- II. 2 + 
TRAIN sb.' 8; cf. ENTRAIN v.*] To alight or 
discharge from 2 railway train. Hence 
Detrai-nment. 


fDetray: v. 1509. [- OFT. detrai-, pres. 


stem of detraire :— L. detrahere; see DETRACT.] 
= DETRACT v. 1, 2. —1520. 
fDetre:ct, v. 1542. [- L. detrectare decline, 
detract from, frequent. of detrahere; see 
prec.] = DETRACT v. I.3., III. —1630. Hence 
Detracta-tion, declinature (rare). 
iDetre-nch, v. ME. [- OFr. detrenchier 


DETURPATE 


cut away, cut off, f. dé- DE- I, 2 + trenchier 
cut; see TRENCH v.] To cut through —1500; 
to cut up —1489; fig. to retrench 1654. 

Detriment (de-trimént), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
détriment or L. detrimentum, f. pret. stem 
deiri- of deterere wear away, f. de- DE- I. 2 + 
lerere rub; see -MENT.] 1. Loss or damage 
done to, or sustained by, any person or 
thing; that which causes a loss 1504. 2. 
Astrol, The position or condition of a planet 
when in the sign opposite its house; a 
condition of weakness 1632. 3. Her. Eclipse 
(of sun or moon) 1610. 4. pl. Certain small 
charges made by colleges and similar socie- 
ties upon their members 1670. 

1. To the great D. of our own natural Subjects 
1529. Hence De-triment v. to cause loss or 


damage to. 

Detrimental (detrime-ntal). 1656, [f. prec. 
Bb. + -AL'.] 

A. adj. Causing loss or damage; prejudicial. 

B. sb. A person or thing that is prejudicial; 
in Society slang, a younger brother of the heir 
of an estate; an ineligible suitor 1831. Hence 
Detrime-ntally adv. 

Detrital (ditroi-tal), a. 1832. [f. DETRITUS 
+ -ALM] Physiog. Of or pertaining to 
detritus. 

Detrited (ditroitéd), ppl. a. 1697. [- L. 
detritus DETRITUS + -ED'] 1. Worn down, 
2. Geol. Formed as detritus 1863. 

Detrition (ditrifon) 1674. [- med.L. 
detritio ‘detrimentum’ (Du Cange), f. detri-; 
see next, -TION.] The action of wearing away 
by rubbing. 

D. has made it as smooth as the shingle pebbles 


on our shores 1890. 

Detritus (ditrai-tws). 1795. [- L. detritus 
rubbing away, f. detri-; see DETRIMENT. In 
sense 2, after Fr. détritus (which superseded. 
the more correct détritum).) t1. Wearing 
away or down by detrition 1802. 2. Matter 
produced by the detrition of exposed sur- 
faces, esp. material eroded and washed away 
by aqueous agency; a mass of this nature 
1802. Also transf. and fig. 

1. The effects of waste and d. PLAYFAIR. 2. The 
quantity of d. brought down by the rivers PLAY- 
FAIR. fig. The loose d. of thought, washed down 
to us through long ages 1849. 

Detrude (dttri-d), v. 1548. [- L. detrudere 
thrust away or down, f. de- DE- I. 1, 2 + 
irudere thrust.] 1. trans. To thrust or force 
down (lit. and fig. 2. To thrust out or 
away (lil. and fig.) 1555. Hence Detru:sion, 
the action of detruding (lit, and jig.) 

Detruncate (ditro‘nke't), v. 1623. [- de- 
truncal-, pa. ppl. stem of detruncare lop off; 
see DE- I, 2, TRUNCATE v.] trans. To shorten 
by lopping off a part (lit. and fig); to cut 
short. Hence Detrunca:ted ppl. a. = TRUN- 
carED. Detrunca-tion, the action of cutting 
off or cutting short; the being cut short (lit. 


and fig.). 
Detrusor (ditrü'so1. 1706. [mod.L., f. 
detrus-, pa. ppl. stem of L. detrudere 


DETRUDE; sce -OR 2.] Anat. A name for the 
muscular coat of the bladder, by the con- 
traction of which the urine is expelled. 

fDetruss (ditro’s), v. 1475. [- Fr. dé- 
irousser, OFr. des- despoil, f. dé-, des- DE- 
I. 6 + trousse(s) baggage; see TRUSS sb.] 
To spoil, plunder (of baggage) —1598. 

Dette, etc., obs. ff. DEBT, etc. 

Detumescence (ditiume-sens). 1078. [f. L. 
detumescere, f. de- DE- I, 6 + tumescere 
swell; see -ENCE.] Subsidence from swelling, 
or (fig.) from tumult. 

Detur (dita). 1836. [L. = ‘let there be 
given'.] A prize of books given annually at 
Harvard College, U.S., to meritorious 
students: so called from the first word of the 
accompanying Latin inscription. 

+Detu-rb, v. 1609. [- L. deturbare thrust 
down, f. de- DE- I. 1 + turbare disturb, 
disorder.] To drive down; to thrust out 
—1657. var. fDetu-rbate (rare). 

fDetu-rn, v. 1450. [- Fr. délourner (OFr. 
destorner ; see DISTURN), f. dé-, des- DE- I. 6 + 
tourner TURN.) trans. To turn away or 
aside —1745. 

1Detu-rpate, v. 1623. [- L. deturpat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of deturpare make unsightly; see 
-ATEA.] To make, or become, vile or base 
—1833. Hence tDeturpa-tion. 


DEUCE 


Deuce! (dius). 1481. [- OFr. deus (mod. 
deux) :- L. duos. For the sp. -ce, for earlier 
7$, cf. peace, etc.] 1. The two at dice or cards 
1519. 2. Tennis. [= It. a due, Fr. à deux de 
jeu.] A term denoting that the two sides 
have each gained three points (called 40) in 
a game, in which case two successive points 
must be gained in order to win the game 
1598. Comb.: d.-ace, two and one (i.e. a 
throw that turns up two with one die and 
ace with the other); hence, a poor throw, bad. 
luck, etc.; d. game, the game won, which 
makes the score in games level when each 
side has won more than five; so d. set. 

Deuce*(diüs). collog. or slang. 1651. [- LG. 
duus (in de duus!, wat de duus!) = G. daus (in 
der daus!, was der daus!), prob. to be ult. 
identified with prec. as a dicer's exclamation 
on making the lowest throw, viz. a two.] 
Bad luck, plague; in imprecations, etc. b. 
The spirit of mischief, the devil 1694. c. As 
an exclam. of incredulous surprise; also, as 
an emphatic negative 1710. 

b. The very d. is in them COWPER. c. The d. he 
is! married to that vengeance SWwrrT. Hence 
Deuced (diüst, did-séd) a, plaguy, confounded; 
devilish; often advb.; Deu-cedly adv. 

fDeusan, deuzan. 1570. [- Fr. deux ans 
two years.) = APPLE-JOHN —1741. 

Deu'tero-, bef. a vowel deuter-, - Gr. 
Sevrepo-, comb. f. devrepos second, as in óevrep- 
aywnorýs one who plays second, ete. Hence, 

Deuterocano'nical a., of, pertaining to, or 
constituting a second or secondary canon; opp. 
to protocanonical. Deutero-gamist [see next], 
one who marries a second time, or who upholds 
second marriages. Deutero-gamy [Gr. yános], 
marriage after the death of a first husband or 
wife, Deuteroge'nic a. [Gr. yévos], of secondary 
origin: in Geol. applied to rocks derived from the 
primary or protogenic rocks, Deutero-Isaiah, a 
second or later Isaiah, to whom some attribute 
chapters 40-46 of Isaiah. Deuterome'sal a. 
(Gr. uécos] Entom., applied to certain cells in the 
wings of hymenopterous insects, now usually 
called the first and third discoidal and first apical 
cells, Deutero-Nicene a., belonging to the 
second Nicene council. Deutero:pathy [Gr. 
-nd0ea) Med., a secondary affection, sympathetic 
with or consequent upon another; hence Deutero- 
pa'thic a., of or pertaining to deuteropathy. 
Deutero'scopy [Gr. -oxozía, oxomá], tthe second 
view; fan ulterior meaning; second sight (rare). 
Deutero:stoma [Gr. oróua] Biol., a secondary 
blastopore; hence Deuterosto-matous a., having 
a secondary blastopore. Deuterozo-oid (Biol.), 
à secondary zooid produced by gemmation from 
a zooid, 

Deutero:nomist. 1802. [f. next + -IsT.] 
The writer of Deuteronomy, or of the parts 
of it which do not consist of earlier docu- 
ments. Hence Deuteronomi:stic a. of the 
nature or style of the writer of Deuteronomy. 

Deuteronomy (diütéro-nómi, did-térong- 
mi) ME. [- eccl.L. Deuteronomium — Gr., f. 
öevrepos + vóuos. The name is taken from the 
words of the LXX in Deut. 17:18 zà 5evrepo- 
vómov roro second law, a mistr, of the Heb., = 
‘a duplicate of this law'.] The fifth book of 
the Pentateuch, which contains a repetition, 
with parænetic comments, of the Decalogue, 
etc. Hence Deuterono-mic, -al a. of or 
pertaining to, or like, the book of D. 

fDeuterosy. rare. 1641. [- eccl.L. deu- 
terosis — Gr, devrépwors repetition.] A ‘tradition 

of the elders’ among the Jews —1050, 

Deuto-, bef. a vowel deut-, shortened f, 
DEUTERO-, used 

l. In Chemistry to distinguish the second in 
order of the terms of any series. Thus Deut- 
oxide, that which comes next to the protoride, 
containing the next smallest quantity of oxygen. 

2. In Biology; as Deutence:phalon (Gr. 
¢yképados}, the second of the three primary cerebral 
vesicles of the embryo. Hence Deutencepha‘lic a. 
|[Deutoma:la [L. mala jaw], the second pair of 
jaws of the Myriapoda; hence Deutoma-lar a, 
Deuto-merite | Gr. 4épos], the second or terior 
cell of a dicystid gregarine, as dist. from the 
protomerite, Deu'toplasm [Gr. màáoua), Rei- 
chert’s term for the food-yolk of the meroblastic 
egg, e.g. the yellow yolk of a bird’s egg; hence 
Deutopla:smic, -pla:stic a. of, pertaining to, or 
like, deutoplasm; Deu:toplasmi-genous a. pro- 
ducing deutoplasm; Deutopla-smogen, that 
which is converted into deutoplasm. Deutosco-- 
lex (Gr. oxdAné], a daughter-cyst of a scolex or 
cystic worm. Deutote-rgite [L. tergum], the 
second dorsal segment of the abdomen of insects. 
Deutovum [L. ovum], pl. -ova, a secondary 
egg-cell; also called metovum, and after-egg. 
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liDeutzia (dia-tsid, doi-tsié). 1837. [mod.L. 
(1781), f. name of J. Deulz of Amsterdam; see 
-IA..] Bot. A genus of shrubs (N.O. Sazi- 
fragacez), natives of China and Japan, 
cultivated for their white flowers. 

lIDeva (dé-va). 1819. [Skr., ‘a god’, orig. 
‘a shining one’, f. *div- shine.] A god; one 
of the good spirits of Hindu mythology. 

Deva-ue, v. 1918. [DE- IT. 1.] To reduce 
or annul the value of. So Deva-luate v. 
(1893), -a-tion. 

liIDevanagari (dé!:vina-gari). 1781. [Skr., 
lit. ‘divine town script’, f. dévds god + 
nāgarī (an earlier name of the alphabet), f. 
nagaran town.) The formal alphabet in 
which the Sanskrit is written. Also called 
Nagari. Used both as adj. and sb. 

Devance (divans), v. 1485. [- (O)Fr. 
devancer, f. devant before, in front, after 
avant, avancer. Became obs. in XVII, but was 
revived in xIx.] To forestall; to get ahead of; 
to outstrip. 

TDeva-nt, devau-nt. ME. [- (O)Fr. devant 
prep. and adv., before, in front, f. Gallo-Rom. 
de abante from in front; see AVAUNT adv.] 

A. adv. In front 1609. 

B. sb. Front —1599. 

Deva:porate, v. 1787. [f. DE- IL. 1 + 
EVAPORATE v.] To condense or become con- 
densed. Hence tDevapora-tion. 

Devastate (de'vüste't), v. 1034. [- devas- 
tat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. devastare, f. de- DE- 
I. 3 -- vastare lay waste; superseded older 
tdevast. Rare till XIX.] To lay waste, ravage, 
render desolate, 

A succession of cruel wars had devastated Eu- 
rope MACAULAY. var. Deva:st (now rare). Hence 
De-vastative a. having the quality of devastat- 
ing, De-vastator, he who or that which deva- 
states. $ 

Devastation (devisté'-fon). 1603. [- Fr. 
dévastation or late L. devastatio, f. as prec. ; 
see -ION.] 1. The action of devastating; 
devastated condition; laying waste; ravages. 
2. Law. Waste of the property of a deceased 
person by an executor or administrator 1670. 

1. The great Devastations made by the Plague 
HALE. 

liIDevastavit (diveésté'-vit). 1651. [L.; ‘he 
has wasted'.] Law. A writ that lies against 
an executor or administrator for waste of the 
testator's estate; also, the offence of such 
waste. 

Deve, obs. f. DEAVE v. to deafen, 

Devel (de-v'l), sb. Sc. 1780. [Origin unkn.] 
A stunning blow. Hence De-vel v. to strike 
with such a blow; De-veller, a boxer. 

Develop (divelóp) v. Also develope. 
1592. [- (O)Fr. développer (OFr. also des- 
veloper DISVELOP) :- Rom. vb. f. L. dis- Dis- 
I. 1 + *volup-, *velup- (as in OFr. voloper 
envelop, Pr. volopar, It. viluppare wrap up); 
ult. origin unkn.] 1.¢ (rans. To unfold, un- 
roll; to unfurl 1868. b. Geom. To flatten out 
(a curved surface); to change the form of (a 
surface) by bending 1879. 12. To unveil; to 
unfold; to disclose 1837. 3, To unfold more 
fully, bring out all that is contained in 1750; 
in Mil., to open gradually (an attack) 1883. 
4. Math. To change the form of a mathe- 
matical function or expression without 
changing the value 1871. 5. To bring forth 
from a latent or elementary condition 1813; 
in Photogr., to bring out and render visible 
(the latent image produced by actinic action 
upon a sensitive surface); to apply to (the 
plate, etc.) the treatment by which this is 
effected. Also absol. 1845. 6. trans, To cause 
to grow (what exists in the germ); to evolve 
1889. Also transf. and refl. 7. intr. (for refl.) 
To unfold itself, grow from a germ; to grow 
puo a fuller, higher, or maturer condition 

3. To d. the latent excellencies. .of o J 
REYNOLDS, an idea HARE, property 1800. PACA 
thus d. both attraction and repulsion TYNDALL. 

They grow, or in modern phraseology they are 
developed ARGYLL. Forces have been at work, 
developing in each great continent animal forms 
peculiar to itself 1880. transf. Fresh powers. 
which. .d. further resources HT. MARTINEAU. Ii 
is astonishing what ambulatory powers he can d. 
HELPS. 7. London developed into the general 


mart of Europe J. R. GREEN. i vi 
fever takes to d. 1891. e Ne 


DEVIATION 


Developable (dívelópáb'D, a. (sb) 1816, 
If. prec. + -ABLE.] 1. Capable of being de, 
veloped or developing 1835. 2. sb, (Math.) A 
developable surface; a ruled surface in. which 
consecutive generators intersect (Salmon), 

Developer (dive-lópoz), v. 1833. [f. as prec, 
+ -ER'.] He who or that which develops; in 
Photogr., a chemical agent by which photo- 
graphs are developed. 

Development (divelópmént), Also -Ope-, 
1756. [f.as prec. + -MENT, after Fr. développe- 
ment.) 

I. 1. A gradual unfolding; a fuller working 
out of the details of anything. Also quasi. 
concr. that in which this is realized. 2, Evo. 
lution; the production of a natural force, 
energy, or new form of matter 1794, 3, The 
growth of what is in the germ; the condition 
of that which is developed; EVOLUTION 1844, 
4. Growth from within 18 5. A developed 
or wellgrown condition 1851. 6. The de- 
veloped result or product 1845, 

2. The d. of heat 1794. 3. The d. of buds and 
flowers SIR B. BRODIE. D. theory or hypothesis 
(Biol.): the doctrine of Evolution; esp. as taught 
by Lamarck (died 1829). 6. The butterfly..is 
the d. of the grub J. H. NEWMAN. 

II. Techn. uses. 1. Geom, The unbending ot 
any curved surface into a plane, or of à non- 
plane curve into a plane curve 1800. 2. Math, 
The process of expanding any expression into 
another of equivalent value or meaning; the 
expanded form itself 1816, 3. Photogr, The 
process of developing a photograph (see DE- 
VELOP v. 5) 1845. 4. Mus. The unfolding of 
the capacities of a musical phrase or subject 
by modifications of melody, harmony, ete.; 
esp, in a sonata; the part of a movement in 
which this takes place. Also alírib. 1880, 

Hence Deve:lopme:ntal a. of or pertain- 
ing to d.; evolutionary. Developme'tally 
adv. Deve-lopmentist (nonce-wd.), an evo- 
lutionist. 

fDevenu:state, v. rare, 1653. [- devenu- 
stat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. devenustare dis- 
figure, f. de- DE- I. 6 + venustus beautiful; 
see -ATE*.] To deprive of beauty. 

Devest (dtve-st), v. arch. 1563. [- OFr. 
devesler, des-, devestir. Now DIVEST (q.v.), 
exc. in sense 4.] fl. trans. To unclothe, 
undress —1649. 12. To strip of anything that 
covers —1809. Also t/ig. 13. To take off; 
to put off, lay aside —1765. Also trefl. 
4. Law. To take away (a right, etc. vested 
in any one), to alienate 1574; tto dispossess 
of any right, etc. 1810. 

2. And Aaron of his Ephod to d. DRYDEN. 
Hence Deve:sture, the action of devesting (rare). 

iDevex, a. (sb.) ME. [~ L. deverus, pa. 
pple. of devehere, f. de- DE- I. 1 + vehere 
carry.] 1. Bent down, sloping downward 
—1609. 2, sb. = DEVEXITY 1627. 

fDevexity. 1601. [- L. devewitas, f. as 
Drec.; see -ITY.] Downward incline; con- 
cavity -1618. 

+De-viant, ppl. a. rare. ME. [- deviant-, 
pres. ppl. stem of late L. deviare; see 
DEVIATE v., -ANT!.] 1, Deviating —1023. 2. 
That diverts 1471. : 

TDe-viate, ppl. a. rare. 1500. [- deviatus, 
pa. pple. of late L, deviare; see next, -ATE*.] 
Turned out of the way ; remote —1638. 

Deviate (di-vie!t), v. 1033. [-devial-, pa. 
ppl. stem of late L. deviare, f. de- DE- I. 2 + 
via way; see -ATE*.] 1. inir. To turn aside 
from the course or track; to turn out of the 
way; to swerve 1635. Also fig. 2. (rans. TO 
turn (any one) out of the way, divert, 
deflect (lit. and fig.) 1660. 

1. Neither stand still, nor go back, nor d. 
QUARLES. fig. Shadwell never deviates into sense 
DRYDEN. 2. To let them d. him from the right 
path Corron. Hence De-viative a. causing OF 
tending to deflexion. De-viator. De-viatory 4. 


deviating, ài 
Deviation (divié^fon). 1603. ([- Fr. 


déviation — med.L. devialio, f. as prec.; See 
-I0N.] 1, The action of deviating; turning 
aside from a track; swerving, deflexion A 
tb, Astron. The deflexion of a planet's orbit 
from the plane of the ecliptic: attributed in 
the Ptolemaic astronomy to an oscillatory 
motion of the deferent —1727. c. Commi: 
Voluntary departure from the intende 

course of a vessel without sufficient cause 
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Divergence from the straight line, 
from the mean, OF standard position; varia- 
tion, deflexion; the amount of this 1675. 3. 
fi "pivergence from any course, method, 
fü s, standard, etc. (The usual sense.) 1603. 
tb. Deviation from rectitude —1831. te. A 

i 41718. 
dlgreseior y compass: the deflexion of the needle 
of a ship's compass, Owing to the magnetism of 
the iron in the ship, etc. Conjugate d. (Path.): see 
CONJUGATE d. 3. A d. from the plain accepted 
meaning of words W. GROVE. 

Device (divos). (ME. devis (later devise — 
OFr. devise tem.) — OFr. devis m. - Rom. 
deriv. of L. divis-, pa. ppl. stem of dividere 
DIVIDE; cf. DEVISE v. Spelling with -ce from 
xv.] 1. The action, or faculty, of devising; 
invention, ingenuity. Now arch. and rare. 
(orig. devis ME. b. Design (arch.) ME. 
12. Purpose (orig. devis) 71548. 3. Will, 
pleasure, inclination, desire (orig. devis) ME. 
14. Opinion, notion; occas. advice —1594. 
15. Talk, chat. [Fr. devise.] 1010. 6. Some- 
thing devised; an arrangement, plan, con- 
trivance; often an underhand contrivance; & 
plot, stratagem, trick ME. 7. concr. The 
result of contriving; an invention, contri- 
vance ME. 8. Something fancifully devised 
ME. 9. spec. An emblematic figure or 
design, esp. one borne by a particular person, 
etc, as a heraldic bearing, ete.: usually 
accompanied by a motto ME.; also, a motto 
or legend borne with or in place of such a 
design 1724. 

1. Gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and 
man's d, Acts 17:20. "Tis Plate of rare deuice 
Cymb, I. vi. 189. 3. We will walk after our own 
deuices Jer. 1 6. By this happy d...[they] 
screen themselves PRIESTLEY. 7. Devices for 
baling cut hay KN1onr. 8. A dyvyse of goold for 
mastres Margret 1465. Ballad, jest, and riddle's 
quaint d. BEATTIE. Masques and devices, wel- 
come SHIRLEY. 9. The deuice he beares vpon his 
shield Is a blacke Ethyope, reaching at the sunne. 
The word, Lux tua vita mihi SHAKS. Per. II, i. 19. 
‘A banner with the strange d., ' Excelsior’ LONGF. 
Hence Devi-ceful a. full of d.; ingenious, curious 
(now rare). Devi-cefully (jdevisefully) adv. 
Devicefulness. 

Devil (de:v'l, de-vil), sb. [OE. déofol = 
OFris. diovel, OS. diubul, -al (Du. duivel), 
OHG. tiufal (G. teufel), ON. djofull, Goth. 
diabaulus, -bulus. The Goth. forms were 
directly - Gr. &dBolos (used in LXX to 
Tender Heb. Sãjän SATAN), prop. accuser, 
slanderer, f. dafcédrew slander, traduce, f. à 
across + pda» throw. The other Gmc. 
forms were — Chr.L. diabolus.) 1. The Devil 
(repr. Gr. 6 &dBoros of the LX X and N.T.]: 
In Jewish and Christian theology, the su- 
preme spirit of evil, the tempter and spiritual 
MT of mankind, the foe of God and 
tape Satan. (In this sense without a pl.) 

- In pl applied to ‘the Devil and his 
angels’; see Matt. 25:41. c. As tr. Heb. 
= ‘satyrs’, Rev. 18:2. = DEMON (sense 2), 
ae OE. Also fig.; see BLUE DEVIL. 3. 
E psa generically, A fiend, a demon. Also 
ub ied to the idols or false gods of the 
WII OE. 4. transf. A malignantly 
ud man; in ME. occas. a giant OE. b. 
Tis E use, a term of reprobation; also used 
(chief y 1001, c. A term of contempt or pity 

x y with poor). [So in It., Fr., etc.] 1698. 

LER to a vicious beast 1834. 5. spec. 
CASU HR the errand-boy in a printing 
Shea Diolen .b. A junior legal counsel who 
without renal work for another, usually 
1600 ee 1849. 6. fig. Applied to qualities 
Camas Used (usu. with qualifications) as 
sg of various animals, on account of 
Ei eliaraoterlstics 1636. 8. A name of 
Siek instruments, machines, etc., esp. 
1831 » work with sharp teeth or spikes 
brotiea’ A name for various highly-seasoned 
diente D dishes; also for hot ingre- 
cracker, s Eno. A form of firework; a 
Spout in T 1742. 1. A moving sand- 
"mus eastern countries 1835. 12. Naut. 
à ship's Pa queen margins the waterways on 
as bad as th, (Smyth). 13. predic. Something 
L Altea He devil 1710. Also attrib. 
kingdom. hers Up in a person, in the d., who has a 
appears himsel ee a kingdom TRENCH. The d. 
hoofs and tail BRowaiNo. 2. Devils they adore 

cities Mitr. P. L. 1. 373. He hath a deuill and 


1809. 2. 
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is mad John 10:20. 4. Haue I not chosen you 
twelue, and one of you is a deuill John 6:70. 6. 
The diuell esse Oth. II. iii, 207. Evans 
bowled steadily, but without much “d.’ 1884. 7. 
Tasmanian d., a carnivorous marsupial of Tas- 
mania (Sarcophilus ursinus); Sea D., the DEVIL- 
FISH, 8. To the paper factory, where they have a 
horrid machine they call the d., that tears every- 
thing to bits O. W. HOLMES. 9. Another holds a 
curry or d. in utter abomination W. IRVING. 13. 
These Southern girls are the d. 1885. 

Phrases, etc. To go to (he d.: to go to perdition. 
So to wish any one at the d., etc. Who, what, how, 
where, when the d,: expressions of impatience, 
irritation, surprise, etc. Used interjectionally in 
same sense, and, prefixed to a sb., to express 
strong negation. 

In proverbs, etc. a. The d. to pay: supposed to 
refer to bargains made by wizards, etc., with 
Satan, and the inevitable payment in the end. b. 
To play the d.: to act diabolically, do mischief. c. 
The d. among the tailors: a row going on; also a 


game. 
Comb.: d.-bird, a name of various birds, esp. the 
Swift, and the Brown Owl of Ceylon; olt, a 
sham bolt: ‘a bolt with false clenches, often in- 
troduced into contract-built ships’ (Smyth); 
-carriage, -cart, one for moving heavy ordi- 
nance; d.-in-a-bush, a garden flower, Nigella 
damascena, with horned capsules peering from a 
bush of finely-divided involucre; d. on two 
sticks, a double cone made to spin in the air by 
means of a string attached to two sticks held in 
the hand; -shrieker, -skriker, the Swift (local); 
-tree, an apocynaceous tree (Alstonia scholaris) 
of India, Africa, and Australia, having a power- 
fully bitter bark and milky juice; -wood, Os- 
manthus americanus, N.O. Oleaceæ, a small N. 
American tree with wood of extraordinary tough- 
ness and heaviness; -worship, the cult of the d., 
or of a demon; so -worshipper, -worshippin; 
-wort, a plant. 

b. Special phrases. Devil's \dvocate [L. advo- 
catus diaboli], one who urges the devil's plea 
against the canonization of a saint, etc.; hence, 
one who advocates the wrong side, or injures a 
cause by his advocacy; devil's bones, dice; 
devil's cow, a black beetle; devil's darning- 
needle (U.S.) = devil'sneedle (see also c.); devil's 
dirt, devil's dung, asafctida; devil’s dozen: 
see DOZEN; devil's finger, a belemnite; devil's 
the star-fish; devil's needle, the 
Own’, the 88th Foot (the 
boys); also the Inns of 
Court Rifle Corps of Volunteers; devil's tattoo: 
see TATTOO; devil's toe-nail, a belemníte. 
levil's apple, the 


age; í 
veneris; 

prickly pear; 
devil's leaf, a virulent species of stinging nettle, 
Urtica urentissinta, found in Timor. 

Hence De-vildom, the rule of the (or a) d.; the 
domain of the d.; the condition of devils. Devil- 
ess, a she-devil. De'vilet, a little d., in various 
senses; the Swift. De-vilhood, the condition and 
estate of a d. Deviling, a young d.; 
(local). De-vilism, devilish quality: d worship, 
De-vilize v. to make a d. of; tintr. to act as a d. 
De-vilkin, an imp; also fig. e-vil-like a. and 
adv, +De-villy, devily a. = DEVILISH. De-vil- 
ment, mischief; a devilled dish; a. devilish device. 
De-vil ; diabolical art; devilish 
.. reckless mischief, hilarity, or daring; 
De-vilship, the 


1652. [f. the sb.] 
11. To play the devil with. 2. trans. To grill 
with hot condiments 1800. 3. intr. To act as 
devil to a lawyer (see DEVIL sb. 5 b) 1864. 4. 
To tear to pieces (rags, etc.) with a devil (see 
DEVIL 8). 

De-vil-dodger. joc. 1791. [See DODGE v.) 
One who tries to dodge the devil; also, a 
nickname for (ranting) preachers. 

De-vil-fish. 1814. A name of various large 
and formidable fishes, etc.; esp. a. A large 
pediculate fish (Lophius piscatorius), also 
called ANGLER (q.v. b. in U.S., & gigantic 
species of eagle-ray, Ceratoptera vampyrus, 
having expanded sides, the expanse of which 
is sometimes 20 feet. Less commonly, c. The 
Californian grey whale. d. The piranha of 
Uruguay. €. The octopus, cuttle-fish, or 
other cephalopod. 

Devilish (de-v'lif), a. 1494. [f. DEVIL sb. 
+ mni] 1, Having the nature or character 
of the devil; diabolical, execrable. 2. Of or 
pelonging to the devil 1526. 3. loosely. 


DEVISE 


Violent; extremely bad; enormous, exces- 
sive 1612. 4. adv. Very 161: 

1. A diuelish knaue Oth. II. 49. D. whisper- 
ings 1827. 2. Devilishe instigacion HALL. 
Hence De-vilish-ly adv., -ness. 

fDevidity. 1589. [f. as prec., after civility, 
etc.] Devilism —1609. 

De:vil-may-ca-re. 1837. [The exclam. 
used attrib.] Wildly reckless; careless and 
rollicking. 

Devil's-bit. 1450. [tr. med.L. morsus 
diaboli. Herb. 1. A species of Scabious 
(Scabiosa succisa); also Devil’s-bit Scabious. 
2. transf. (in U.S.) Chamelirium luteum, the 
Blazing Star, N.O. Liliacex. 

Devil's books. 1729 (Swift). Colloquial 
expression for playing-cards. 

Devil's claw. 1. Naut. a. A very strong 
split hook made to grasp a link of a chain 
cable, and used as a stopper. b. A grapnel. 
2. Conchol. A Scorpion shell (Pleroceras 
scorpio) from the Indian Ocean. 

Devil’s coach-horse. 1840. The large 
rove-beetle (Goerius olens), so called from its 
defiant attitude when disturbed. 

Devil's dust. 1840. The flock made of old 
cloth by the machine called a devil; shoddy. 
(Orig. the dust made in this process.) 

Devil's guts. 1670. Herb. A name of the 
Dodder (Cuseuta), from its pale slender stems 
which wind round and strangle other plante. 

Devil’s milk. 1578. [tr. G. Teufelsmilch.] 
A mame given to plants with acrid milky 
juice; e.g. the Sun-Spurge (Euphorbia helios- 
copia) and Petty Spurge (E. peplus). 

fDevimnct, ppl. a. rare. 1978. [= L. 
devinclus, pa. pple. of devincire bind fast, 
f. de- De- I. 3 + vincire bind.) Bounden 
—1643. 

Devious (di-vios), a. 1599. [f. D. devius 
if. L. devius (f. de- DE- I. 2 + via way) * 
-ovs,] 1. Lying out of the way; remote, 
sequestered. 2. Departing from the direct 
way; following a winding or erratic course 
1698. 3. fig. Erring, straying 1633. 4, quasi- 
adv. 1782. 

1. These d, and untrodden ice-flelds KANE. 2A 
shoal of d. minnows LOWELL. Hence De:vious-ly 
adv., -ness. 

+Devi-rginate, v. 1583. [— devirginal-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. devirginare, f. de- Dz-I.6 + 
virgo, virgin- virgin; see -ATE*.] (rans. To 
deprive of virginity; to deflower. Also fig. 
—1080. So fDevi-rginate ppl. a. Hence De- 
virgina‘tion. Devi-rginator (rare). 

Deviscerate (divi-séret), v. rare. 1727. [f. 
Dr- II. 1, after EVISCERATE.] To disem- 
bowel, eviscerate. Hence Deviscera-tion. 

Devise (divoiz), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. deviser 
divide, dispose, design, etc. om. *divisare, 
f. divis-, pa. ppl. stem of dividere DIVIDE. 
Cf. DEVICE.) fl. trans. To divide —1483. 12. 
To assign, appoint, order, direct (absol. or 
trans.) 1600. 3. Law. To give by will. Now 
only of realty, but formerly = bequeath. 
ME. 4. To order the plan or design of; to 
plan, contrive, think out, frame, invent. 
(The chief current sense.) ME. Also absol. 
5. (rans. In a bad sense: To plot, scheme 
(arch. ME.; to feign, invent (arch.) 1513; 
also absol. 16. (rans. (or absol.) To contrive 
su y; to ‘manage’ -1592. 17. To 
prepare with skill purvey. (Also absol.) 
—1500. 18. trans. (or absol.) To conceive; to 
conjecture —1814. 19. intr. (or trans. with 
obj. cl.) To think, deliberate —1599. 110. To 
consider, scan —1509; to discern —1020. TH. 
To recount —1570. Also tinér. (or absol.). 
112. To confer, converse, talk. [So in 
mod.Fr.] refl. and intr. —1614. 

4. The moost.. . delicate dysshes, that can or may 
be deuysed for a kynge 1526. Speake all good. you 

f Jul. C. nr. i, 246. 5. For 
ERBERT. D. 


r. Let us..a 
Hence 


(see DEVICE) — med. 
testament, f. fem. pa. 
Divine.) The act of devising by will; a testa- 
mentary disposition of real 
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clause in a will conveying this. (Cf. DEVISE 
v. 3.) 

Devisee (divoi:zt-). 1542. [f. DEVISE v. + 
-EE'.] Law. The person to whom a devise is 
made. (Correl. to devisor.) 

Devisor (dívoi-zoz). 1542. [- AFr. devisour, 
f. (ult.) (O)Fr. deviser DEVISE. Formerly used 
in all senses of the vb.] One who makes a 
devise. (Correl. to devisee.) 

Devitalize (divoi-taloiz), v. 1849. [DE- II. 
1.] trans. To deprive of vitality or vital 
qualities. Hence Devi:taliza-tion. 

fDevita-tion, rare. 1014. [- L. devitatio, f. 
devitat-, pa. ppl. stem of devitare, t. de- DE- 
I. 3 + vitare shun; see -I0N.] Shunning; 
exhortation to shun: opp. to invitation 
~1623, So fDevitte v. trans., to shun; to 
ask not (todo), LAMB. 

Devitrify (divi-trifoi), v. 1832. [DE- II. 1; 
app. after Fr. dévitrifier.] trans. To deprive of 
vitreous qualities; to cause (glass, etc.) to 
become opaque, hard, and crystalline in 
Structure, Hence Devi:trifica-tion, the 
action or process of devitrifying. 

Devocalize (divóvküloiz), v. 1877. [DE- 
II. 1.] trans. To make (a vowel, etc.) voiceless 
or non-sonant. Hence Devocaliza-tion. 

TDe'vocate, v. rare. 1570. [~ devocat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. devocare, f. de- DE- I. 1, 2 + 
vocare call] trans. To call down -1633. 
Hence fDevoca-tion, a calling down or 
away. 

Devoid (dtvoi-d), a. ME. [orig. pa. pple. 
of DEVOID v., short for devoided.] 1. With of: 
Empty, void, destitute; entirely without. 
(Orig. participial, like bereft.) 2. Without of: 
Void, empty. SPENSER. 

1. He lay speechless, deuoid of sence and motion 
KNOLLES. 

fDevoid, v. rare. ME. [- OFr. devoidier, 
"vuidier (mod. dévider), f. de- DE- I. 8 + 
voider, vuider Vor v.] 1. trans. To cast out; 
to void —1509. 12. To make void or empty 
—1648. 

Devoir (dévw6-a, de:vwQa), sb. [ME. dever 
= AFr. dever, OFr. deveir (mod. devoir) :— 
L. debére owe. The ME. pronunc. was 
dové-r, later de-ver, which is continued in 
ENDEAVOUR.] 1, One's duty. (Chiefly in phr. 
to do one’s d.) arch. 12. One's utmost or best 
—1071. 13. Service due to any one —1742, 4, 
A. dutiful act of civility or respect; usu. in 
pl. 14... t5. pl. Moneys due; dues -1641. 

4. I beseech your ladyship instruct me where I 
may tender my devoirs DRYDEN. 

Devolute (de'vol'üt), v. rare. 1534. [= 
devolut-, pa. ppl. stem of L, devolvere; see 
DEVOLVE.] trans. To pass by devolution; to 
Drvotve. So tDe-volute ppl. a. devolved, 

Devolution (devoliü-fon). 1545. [= late L. 
devolutio (in med.L. sense), f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] 1, Rolling down; descending or falling 
with or as with a rolling motion. 2. Biol. 
(opp. to EVOLUTION): Degeneration 1882, 3, 
The causing of anything to descend or fall 
upon; the handing (of anything) on to a 
successor 1621. 4. spec. The delegation of 
portions or details of duties to subordinate 
officers or committees 1780. 

1. This. . D. of Earth and Sand from the Moun- 
tains WOODWARD, fig. A long d. of years 1651. 
3. A d. of the Hee of election for that turn 
BLACKSTONE. A d. of the crown HALLAM. 4. 
To lighten the cares of the central Legislature by 
judicious d. T. JEFFERSON. 

Devolve (divolv) v. ME. [- L, devolvere, 
f. de- DE- I. 1 + volvere roll.] 

I. trans. 1. To roll down; to cause to de- 
scend with rolling motion; also to unroll, 
unfurl (arch.). 2. fig. To cause to pass to or 
fall upon (a person) 1538. 3. spec. To dele- 
gate to deputies duties for which the re- 
sponsibility belongs to the principal 1633. 

l. His Thames, With gentle course devolving 
fruitful Streams M, PRIOR. He spake of virtue.. 
And. . Devolved his rounded periods TENNYSON. 
3. To d. on others the weight of government. 


HUME. 

IL. intr. 1. To roll or flow down or on (lit, 
and fig.) 1579. 2. fig. To pass to the next in 
natural or conventional order 1555. 3. Of 
Persons: a. To come upon as a charge. b. 
"To sink gradually. ? Obs. 1748. 

2. The Empire thus deuolued to Dioclesian 
SPEED. Upon him would d. the chief labour 
TYNDALL. 
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Devonian (divó*niün), a. (sb. 1612. [f. 
med.L. Devonia, t. Devon (OE. Defena-scir); 
see -AN, -IAN.] 1. Of or belonging to Devon- 
Shire. b. as sb. A native or inhabitant of 
Devonshire. 2. Geol. Name of a system of 
rocks lying below the Carboniferous and 
above the Silurian formations; hence, of or 
pertaining to this formation and its geo- 
logical period. 1837. var. Devo-nic a. (rare). 

Devonport; sce DAVENPORT. 

Devonshire, v.; see DENSHIRE. 

TDevora-tion. 1528. [- OFr. devoration or 
late L. devoratio; see DEVOUR, -ATION.] The 
action of devouring or consuming —1614. 

\Devo-ta. [It. and Sp., fem. of DEvoro.] 
A female devotee. EVELYN. 

TDevo'tary. 1646. [- med.L. devotarius, 
"aria; see next, -ARY!.] A votary; a devotee 
—1670. 

Devote (divó*t) a. and sb. arch. ME. 
[= (O)Fr. dévot or L. devotus, pa. pple. of 
devovere DEVOTE v. As sb. repl. by DEVOTEE, 
or occas, identified with mod.Fr. dévote fem. 
Cf. Devour.] 

A. ppl. a. = DEVOTED. 

B. adj. = DEVOUT 1625, 

C. sb. A devotee 1630. 

Devote (dtyo"t), v. 1586. [- devot-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L, devovere, f. de- DE- I. 3 + vovere 
vow.] 1. To appropriate by, or as if by, a 
vow; to set apart or dedicate solemnly or 
formally; to consecrate (to). 2. To give up, 
addict, apply zealously or exclusively (to): 
esp. refi. to devote oneself 1604. 3. To consign 
to destruction; to pronounce a curse upon 
1647. 

1. No deuoted thing that a man shall deuote 
vnto the Lord Lev. 27:28. To d. property to 
charity 1802. 2. D. this day to mih ROWE, 
[He] who devotes himself to some intellectual 
pursuit JowETT. Hence Devo-tement, the action 
of devoting, or fact of being devoted; dedica- 
tion. Devo-ter, devotee (rare); one who 
devotes (Dicts.). tDevotress, a female devotee. 
var. {Devout v. 

1Devoté. Erron. f. DEvorE sb., with pseudo- 
Fr. spelling. FIELDING. 

Devoted (divo"téd), ppl. a. 1594. If. DE- 
VOTE v. + -ED'.] 1. Vowed; dedicated, con- 
secrated. 2. Characterized by devotion 1600. 
3. Doomed 1611. 

2. Sir, your very d. SHERIDAN. 3. Round our d. 
heads the billows beat M. PRIOR. Hence Devoted- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Devotee (devoti). 1645. [f. DEVOTE v. or a. 
+ -EE', after assignee, etc. Repl. DEVOTE 
sb.] 1. gen. One who is zealously devoted to 
a party, cause, pursuit, etc.; a votary 1657. 
2. spec. One characterized by religious de- 
votion, esp. of an extreme or superstitious 
kind. 

1. A d. of vegetarianism BURTON. 2. He grew 
older, became. from a rofligate a d. J, HARRIS. 
HOM Devotee-ism, the principles or practice 
of 3 


Devotion (divü*fon) sb. ME. [= (O)Fr. 
eter or L. devotio, f. as DEVOTE v.; see 
“ION. 

I, In religious use; from eccl.L. through 
OFr. 1. The fact or quality of being devoted 
to religious observances, eto. ; reverence, de- 
voutness ME. 2. Religious worship or ob- 
Servance. b. spec. An act of worship; now 
only in pl. c. A form of worship, for private 
use. ME. 13. An oblation; alms -1062. 4. 
The action of devoting; solemn dedication, 
consecration. (A Renaissance sense.) 1502. 
1. A journey of D. to Rome PRIDEAUX. Devo- 
cion. .to Cupido CHAUCER, 2. A splendid book of 
devotions FREEMAN, 

II. In non-religious use; from ancient L. 
through It. and Fr. 1. The quality of being 
devoted to a person, cause, etc, 1530. 12. De- 
voted service; disposal —1839. 13. That to 
which anything is devoted; object, purpose 
—1646. 4. The action of applying to a par- 
ticular use or purpose 1861. 

1. This fervid d. to art in Charles D'ISRAELI, 2. 
p pcs fe a A IM par devoted to. 
M. Parrsop | 9. 4 The d. of à few pages to it 
Hence +Devotionair (rare), var. of Devotionary. 
Devo:tional a. of, pertaining to, of the nature of, 
or characterized by, d. Devortionalist, one given. 
tod. Devotiona-lity. Devo-tionally adv. +De- 


Yo'tionary a. pertai; to d.; sb. 
Devo-tionist, a elevation pase are DEVOTEE. 
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tDevoto (divó"-to), sb. Pl. 7968, -0’s, -os. 
also (as in It.) -i. 1509. [— It. and Sp. demi 
i= L. devotus; see DEVOTE a. and 8b. Cf, 
Dzvor.] A devotee —1712. var. (or 1 ‘mig, 
print) {Devo-tor. 

Devour (divau*a), v. ME. [= devour. 
tonic stem of (O)Fr. dévorer — L, devorare 
f. de- DE- I. 3 + vorare swallow.) 1, To 
swallow or eat up voraciously, as a beast of 
prey. 2. Of human beings: To eat greedily, 
consume or make away with, as food; 
to eat like a beast ME. 3. To consume 
destructively; to waste, destroy, swallow up 
ME. 4. To take in greedily the sense of (a 
book, ete.) 1581; to look upon with avidity 
1621; to swallow (chagrin, etc.) 1650. 5, Of 
things: To absorb 1500. 

1. Turned, as a wolf to d. the lambs SEWEL, 3, 
This thy son.,which hath devoured thy living 
with harlots Luke 15:30. Time hath devoured it 
[the Monument] Sir T. HERBERT. The quicksand 
that devours all miserie MARSTON. 4. With eager 
Eyes devouring. . The breathing Figures of Corin- 
thian Brass DRYDEN. Hence Devowrable a, 
that can be devoured; consumable, Devourer, 
one who or that which devours. tDevou-ress, a 
female devourer. Devou-ringly adv, Devour- 
ment, the action of devouring, 

Devout (divau-t), a. and sb. [ME. devot, 
devout — (O)Fr. dévot — L. devotus; see DEVOTE 
a. and sb.] A. 1. Devoted to divine worship 
or service; reverential in religious exercises; 
Pious, religious; tgen. devoted (to a person 
or cause) 1059. 2. Of actions, eto.: Showing 
or expressing devotion ME. 3. Earnest, 
sincere, hearty 1828. 

1. A shorte orison, saide with good devouute 
herte 1450. gen. The most d, friend of the Church 
1059. 2. Uplifted hands, and eyes d. MILT. P. L. 
XI. 863. 

B, sb. tl. A devotee -1675. 2. The devo- 
tional part (of a composition, ete.). Mt. 

Hence Devou-tly adv. in a d. manner; earnestly, 
Sincerely. 

TDevou-tful, a. 1597. [irreg. f. DEVOUT a. 
+ -FUL.] Full of devoutness; pious -1004. 
As painfull Pilgrim in deuoutfull wise 1598, So 
jDevou:tless a, without devoutness. 

Devoutness (divau-tnés). ME. [f. DE- 
VOUT a. + -NESS.] The quality of being 
devout; religiousness, piety. 

tDevo-ve, v. 1567. [- L. 
DEVOTE v.] To devote —1808. 

tDevow', v. 1579. [- Fr. dévouer, f. DE- I. 
2, 8 + vouer to Vow after L, devovere DE- 
VOTE v.] 1. trans. To dedicate or give up by 
vow —1009. 2. To devote —1032. 3. To dis- 
avow (rare) 1610. 

Devu'lgarize, v. 1808. [DE- II. 1,] trans. 
To free from vulgarity. 

Shakespeare, and Plutarch's 'Lives', are very 
devulgarizing books 1868. " 

Dew (dia), sb. (OF. déaw = Oris. daw, 
OS. dau (Du. dauw), OHG. tou (G. tau), ON. 
dogg (gen. doggvar) :- Gme. *dauwaz, -am.] 
1. The moisture deposited in minute drops 
upon any cool surface by the condensation 
of the vapour in the atmosphere; plentiful in 
the early morning. (Formerly supposed to 
fall softly from the heavens.) 2. fig. Some- 
thing likened to dew: a, as coming with re- 
freshing power or falling gently ME.; b. as 
characteristic of the morning of life 1535. 3. 
transf. Applied to moisture generally, us 
that which exudes from any body ME. 4. 
attrib. and comb. ME. 

1. Our day is gone, Clowds, Dewes, and pangen 
come Jul. C. v. iii. 64. The d. was falling, fas! 
WonDsw. 2. The continuall deawe of thy bless- 
inge Bk. Com. Prayer 1559. The timely d. Sram 
Mitt. P. L. tv. 614. Thou hast the d. of thy 
youth Ps, 110:3. 3. The night of d. that on my 
cheekes downe flowes L. L. L. Iv. iii. 29. Mon 
tain-d., a term for whisky illicitly distilled on he 
mountains. 4. Knotgrass, d.-besprent E 
Comus 540. D.-impearled flowers DRAYTON. 
D.-lit eyes TENNYSON. Hence Dew-less a. : 
Dew (dia), v. [ME. dewen, repr. OE. 
Adéawian = OS. *daujan, OHG. towvon 
(G. tauen), ON. doggva :- Gmc, *dauwójan, d 
*dauw- DEW sb.) t1. intr. To give dy ru 
dew; impers. to fall as dew (cf. il rains, ie 
—1726. 2. trans. To wet with or as iun 
dew; to bedew; to moisten ME. 13. 
cause to fall as dew —1593. Y ic] 
2. Cold sweat Dew'd all my face Orway. [Musi 
Every sense in slumber dewing SCOTT. 

Dew, obs. for DUE; 


devovere; Bee 


DEWAN 


Dewan (diwa-n 
[- Arab. = Pers. 


). Also diwan, etc. 1690. 
diwün orig. a register for 
purposes.] In India: a. The head 
financial minister of a. state. b. The prime 
minister of anativestate. c. The chief native 
officer of certain Government establishments. 

d. In Bengal, à native servant in charge of 
a house of business or & large domestic 
establishment. Hence Dewa:nship = next. 

|Dewani, dewanny, dewaunee (diwa-ni). 
1783. [- Pers. diwüni the office or function 
of diwün; see prec.] The office of dewan; 
esp. the right of collecting the revenue in 
Bengal Behar, and Orissa, ceded to the 
E. I. Company by Shah 'Alam in 1765. Also 
used occas. for the territory in question. 

Dew-berry (diü-beri. 1578. [f. DEW sb. 
+ Berry.) A species of blackberry or 
pramble-berry: in Great Britain Rubus 
cesius; in N, America R. canadensis, differ- 
ing from the British plant in its fruit. The 
name is applied to both the fruit and the 
shrub. In mod. dialects (and ? in Shaks.), 
the name is applied to the Gooseberry. 

Feede him with Apricocks and Dewberries 
Mids, N. rit. i, 169. 

Dew-claw (diū'klọ). 1576. [prob. f. DEW 
sb. + CLAW sb.] 1. The rudimentary inner 
toe or hallux (not reaching the ground) 
sometimes present in dogs. 2. The false hoof 
of deer and other ungulates 1576. 

Dewdrop (dit-drop). 1590. [f. DEW sb. + 
Dror sb.) A drop of dew. 

Dew-fall (diifQl. 1622. [f. DEW sb. + 
FALL sb.] The deposition of dew; the time 
when this begins, in the evening. 

Dewitt, De-Witt (diwit) v. 1080. [f. 
John and Cornelius De Witt, Dutch states- 
men, who were murdered by a mob in 1672. 
trans, To lynch —1888. 

Dewlap (did-lap). Also erron. dew-clap. 
ME. (t. DEW sb. + Lar sb.!, perh. after ON. 
*doggleppr (O Da. doglzep).] The fold of loose 
skin which hangs from the throat of cattle. 
Also transf.; and joc. of pendulous folds of 
flesh about the human throat (Mids. N. 
u. i, 50), Hence Dew-lapped a. having a d. 
Dew-point (diü-point) 1833. That point 
of atmospheric temperature at which dew 
begins to be deposited. 

Dew:-pond. 1877. A shallow pond, usu. 
artificial, fed by the condensation of water 
from the air, occurring on downs having no 
other adequate water-supply. 

Dew-ret (did-ret), v. Also -rot, -rate. 
1710, (f. DEW sb. + RET v.] To ret or macer- 
ate (flax, hemp, ete.) by exposure to the dew 
tem pencepterio influence instead of by 

water. 

alDevtry, 1598. ([Cf. Marathi dhutra, 

hotrā, dial, dhutrd.| The Thorn-apple, 
Datura stramonium; a stupetying drug or 
b prepared from this —1711. 
P. Om (dit-woam). 1599. [f. DEW sb. 
OE. roin Tn common earth-worm; in 
,Dewy (didi), a. (OE. déavig, f. déaw DEW 
by, Mason in ME.] 1. Characterized 
tiene of ae ss e ps i Den by the 
with dew. Ie Ba . transf. Mois ened as 
1877, 3 $ n Bot. Covered as with dew. 
(p o) 1809. T Ana OE. 4. Of dew 
lii me dew o I n Sene eek 

; From Noon to d. Eve Mu i- 
li LO e MILT, P. L, 1, 743. Twi 
ei qud, tinta, S, Roouns, 2. Her faire deawy 
Oppressed. them M IL. ii. 4. 5. Till dewie sleep 
Dewaly ad) > MILT. P. L. Ix. 1044. Hence 

Doi cardi dem quality (lit. and fig.). 
Gr. bets ia (de:ksi,oka-1diá). 1866. f. 

5 on the right side + xapXa heart.] 

n anomaly of devel i i 
which the h; elopment in man in 
Dexioth TEES is on the right side. 

Pree CDE (dedslotre-pik), a. 1889. If. 

'urning or tur "eT "Tpomos turning * -1c.] 
ants pague to the rights a8 the spice 
Dexiotrope ; opp. to leiotropic. var. 

^ : 
s peter (dekston, a. (sb. and adv.). 1562. 
*dez-, when a compar. formation from base 
2 pave Gr. &&iós on the right hand.] 
right sc Delenging to or situated on the 
ns t; esp. in Her, the opposite of 
- 14. — DEXTEROUS —1659. 
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1. In a representation of a coat of ti 
of the shield which appears on ierat 
spectator] is called the Dexter, and that on the 
right, the Sinister CUSSANS. 

B. sb. The right 1814. 

C. adv. On or to the right. POPE. 

fDexte-rical, a. 1607. [irreg. f. L. dexter 
(see prec.) + -I0 + -AL'.] Dexterous -1644. 

Dexterity (deksteriti). 1527. [- Fr. dez- 
lérité — L. dezteritas; see DEXTER, -ITY.] 1, 
Manual skill, neat-handedness; hence, ad- 
dress in the use of the limbs and in bodily 
movements 1548. 2. Mental adroitness or 
skill; cleverness, address, ready tact. In a 
bad sense: Sharpness. 1527. +3. Handiness, 
conveniency —1614. 4. lit. Right-handedness 
(rare) 1882. 

1. Able to handle his Peece with due dexteritie 
GARRARD. 2. My admirable dexteritie of wit 
Merry W. Iv. v. 120. Dexteritie to cheat and 
deceive GALE. 

Dexterous, dextrous (de'kstéros, de'k- 
Stros) a. 1605. [f. L. dexter DEXTER + -OUS.] 
tl. = DEXTER 1, -1678. 12. Handy. BACON. 
3. Deft or nimble of hand; hence skilful in 
the use of the limbs and in bodily move- 
ments 1635. 4. Having mental adroitness or 
skill; expert in contrivance or management ; 
clever 1622. fIn a bad sense: Clever, crafty 
-1715. 5. Of things: Characterized by dex- 
terity; clever 1625. 6. Right-handed (mod.). 

3. A dextrous archer GIBBON. 4. Dextrous in 
Letters MABBE, in business SOUTHEY. Dexterous 
in the management of temporal affairs MRS. 
JAMESON. 5. Dexterous conduct SyD. SMITH. 
Var. tDexte'rious. Hence De-xterously, de-x- 
trously adv.; var. t{Dexteriously. De'xterous- 
ness, de-xtrousness. 

Dextrad (de-kstried), adv. and a. 1803. (f. 
L. dezira right hand + -AD II.] To or toward 
the right side of the body; dextrally. 

Dextral (de-kstral), a. 1640. [- med.L. 
dextralis; see prec., -AL'.] 1. Situated on the 
right side of the body; right, as opp. to left. 
2. Conchol. Ot a gastropod shell: Having the 
whorl ascending from left to right (i.e. of the 
externalspectator)1847. Hence Dextra-lity, 
the condition of having the right side difler- 
ing from the left, also, right-handedness. 
De-xtrally adv. to the right, as opp. to the 
left. 

Dextrane (de-kstré'n). [f. DEXTRO- + 
-ANE.] Chem. An amorphous dextro-rotatory 
gummy substance, C.H100., found in unripe 
beetroot, and formed in the lactic fermenta- 
tion of sugar. 

Dextrer(e, dextrier; see DESTRER. 

Dextrin (de-kstrin. Also -ine. 1838. [- 
Fr. deztrine, f. L. dextra on the right hand; 
see next and -IN', Named from its property 
of turning the plane of polarization 138-08^ 
to the right.] Chem. A soluble gummy sub- 
stance into which starch is converted when 
subjected to a high temperature, or to the 
action of dilute alkalis or acids, or of dia- 
stase. Called also British gum and Leiocome. 

Dextro-, comb. f. L. dexter, dextra, in the 
sense ‘(turning or turned) to the right’, 
chiefly with reference to the property of 
causing the plane of a ray of polarized light 
to rotate to the right. Hence: 

a. Dextrogyre (de-kstrod3ei°s), d. [L. gyrus, 
Gr. yopos circuit], circling to the right. Dextro- 
gy-rate a., characterized by turning the plane 
E polarization to the right, as a dextrogyrate 
crystal. Dextrogy:rous a. = deztrogyre. Dex- 
tro-rota‘tion, rotation to the right. Dextro- 


ro--tatory a., dextrogyrous. 
b. Dextio-co-mpound, a chemical compound 


which causes dextro-rotation. Dextro-glu:cose 
= DEXTROSE. Dextro-race-mic, Dextro- 
tartaric acid, the modifications of racemic and 
tartaric acid which cause dextro-rotation. 
Dextrorse (dekstrgus) 4. 1864. [- L. 
dextrorsum, dextrorsus.) Turned toward the 
right hand. (Used by the earlier botanists as 
= ‘to the right hand of the observer'; by 
modern as — 'to the right hand of the 
plant', which is to the left of the external 
observer.) var. Dextro-rsal (rare). 
Dextrose (de-kstrd's). 1869. [f. L. dexter, 
dextra (see DEXTRO-)+-0SE*.] Chem. The 
form of GLUCOSE which is dextro-rotatory to 
polarized light; dextro-glucose; ordinary 
glucose or grape-sugar. 

Dextrous; see DEXTEROUS. 


DIA- 


Dey! (dé). Now dial. [OE. d&e, corresp. 
to ON. deigja maid, female servant. The 
primitive meaning is *kneader'. Cf. DAIRY, 
LaDy.) 1. A woman having charge of a 
dairy; in early use, also, female servant. 
Hence, 2. A man having similar duties 1483. 
Comb.: d.-house, a dairy; -maid, a dairy- 
maid; -wife, -woman, a dairy woman. 

(Dey? (dé). 1659, [- Fr. dey — Turk. day? 
maternal uncle, also a friendly title for 
middle-aged or old people, esp. among the 
Janissaries.] The titular appellation of the 
commanding officer of the Janissaries of 
Algiers, who in 1710 deposed the pasha, and 
became sole ruler. (Disused after the French 
conquest of 1830.) 

Dey, obs. f. DIE sb. and v. 

Deynt, Deynte, -tie, etc.; see DAINT, ete. 

Dezincation (di:zinké'-fon). 1891. [f. DE- 
IL 1 + Zinc v. + -ATION.] The removal of 
zinc from an alloy or composition. 

Dezincify, dezinkify (dizi-nkifoi), v. 1874. 
[f. De- II. 1 + Zinctry.] To remove zinc 
from an alloy or composition. 

Dezymotize (dizoimótoiz), v. 1884. [ra 
De- II. 1 + ZYMOTIO + -IZE.] To free from 
disease-germs. 

Dh-, in the English spelling of East Indian 
words, represents the Indian dental sonant- 
aspirate, written dha, also the lingual sonant- 
aspirate, dha. It has also been extended 
erroneously to words having simple da 
dental or da lingual, and to words not really 
Indian, as dhooly, etc. 

|Dhak (dhàk). Also dhawk. 1825. [Hindi 
dhàák.] An East Indian tree Butea frondosa, 
N.O. Leguminose, noted for its brilliant. 
flowers. 

IDhal, var. of Dat Indian pulse. 

\Dharna, dhurna (dho-rna). 1793. [Hindi 
dharná placing, act of sitting in restraint, f. 
Skr. dr to place.] A mode of compelling 
payment or compliance with à demand, by 
sitting at the debtor's door, and there re- 
maining without tasting food till the demand 
shall be complied with; this action is called 
‘sitting (in) dharnà'. 

|Dhobi (dhd-bi). 1860. [Hindi dhdbi, 1. 
dhób washing.) A native washerman in 


dia. 

|Dhole (dhol). 1827. [Origin unkn.] The 
wild dog of the Deccan in India. 

|Dhoney, doney (dó"ni). Also doni, 1582. 
[- Tamil thoni (pronounced dóhi); cf. Pers. 
dónia yacht.] A small native sailing vessel of 
Southern India. 

Dhooley, -lie, erron. ff. DooLrE, a litter. 

\Dhoti, dhootie (dhó"ti, dha-ti), 1022. 
[Hindi dAóli.] The loin-cloth worn by Hin- 
dus. 

Dhourra, dhurra = Durr, Indian millet, 

Dhow, dow (dau). 1802. [Original lan- 
guage unkn.] A native vessel used on the 
‘Arabian Sea, generally with a single mast, 
and of 150 to 200 tons burden; more widely, 
applied to all Arab vessels. 

Dhurrie, durrie (dori. 1880. [Hindi 
dari. A kind of cotton carpet of Indian 
manufacture, usually made in rectangular 
pieces, and used for sofa-covers, curtains, 
and the like. 

Di- (di, doi), pref.', repr. L. di, short form 
of dis-, used in L. before b, d, g (usually), l, m, 
n,r,S + cons., v, and sometimes before j. In 
ME. often yarying with de-, whence defer, 
devise, etc., f. L. differre, divisa, ete. For its 
force in composition see Dis-. 

Di- (dei, di), pref., repr. Gr. &- for dis 
twice. Hence, 1. Entering into numerous 
Eng. words, mostly technical, as dichromic, 
etc. in Nat. Hist. Diandria, etc.; in Cryst. 
ditetrahedron, etc. 2. As a living prefix, used 
in Chem. in the general sense ‘twice, double’, 
but with special applications, expressing the 
presence of two atoms, equivalents, mole- 
cules, formulas, as the case may be. 

Di-, pref, the form of Dira- used bef. a 
vowel, as in di-opiric, etc. 

Dia-, pref., bef. a vowel di-, repr. Gr. &a-, 
&-, the prep. &¢ through, during, across, by. 
[orig. *8rya, from root of *óro, úo two, and. 
so related to ôis, and L. dis- a-two.] Much 
used in the senses 'through, thorough, 
thoroughly, apart’. 
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Dia-, pref.*, in medical terms. The Gr. 
Phrases à&à recoápov (in full rà Gk recoápow 
$ápuako» medicament made up of four ingre- 
diente), &à zévre and the like, were treated in 
Latin as words, thus diatessaron, diapente, 
etc., and later formations of the same kind 
were added to the number. Of these a few, 
e.g. DIACHYLUM, survive in modern use. 

Diabantite (dəiäbæ'ntəit). 1875. [irreg. f. 
DIABASE (as if = Gr. Gigas, &aßavr- having 
crossed over) + -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A chlorite-like 
mineral occurring in diabase and giving to 
this rock its green colour. 

Diabase (doi-ibé's). 1836. [- Fr. diabase 
(improp. for dibase ‘rock with two bases’); 
abandoned, and in 1842 re-introduced by 
Hausmann, perh. with some reference to 
Gr. &éacis transition.] Min. Brongniart’s 
original name for DIORITE; now applied to a 
fine-grained, compact, crystalline granular 
rock, consisting essentially of augite and a 
triclinic feldspar, with some chloritic matter; 
a variety of the class of rocks called green- 
stone and trap, Also attrib. Hence Dia- 
basic a. pertaining to or resembling d. 

Diabaterial  (doiübüti"rid), a. rare. 
1784. |f. Gr. &aBarjpis (sc. lepá) offerings 
before crossing + -AL'] Pertaining to the 
crossing of a frontier or river. 

Diabetes (doiibztiz). 1502. [- L. diabetes = 
Gr. &ofrírus lit. ‘a passer through, a siphon’, 
f, &aBalvew go through.) fi. A siphon 1661. 
2. Med. A disease characterized by the im- 
moderate discharge of urine containing 
glucose, and accompanied by thirst and 
emaciation, 

Sometimes called Diabetes mellitus, to distinguish 
it from Diabetes insipidus which is characterized 
by an absence of saccharine matter. (In 18th c. 
with the or a.) var. tDi'abete. Diabetic (dəið- 
betik, -itik) a. pertaining to d. or its treatment 
(var. Diabe'tical); affected with d.; sb. one who 
suffers from d. 

Diablerie (diā-blčri). Also -ery. 1751. 
[- Fr. diablerie, f. diable DEVIL; see -ERY.] 
l. Dealings with the devil; sorcery or con- 
juring; devilry. 2. Devil-lore 1824. 

IIDiablotin (diabloten). 1812. [Fr., dim. of 
diable Devt.) An imp. 

Diabolic (doiübelik) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
diabolique, Chr.L. diabolicus, f. diabolus 
DEVIL; see -1C.] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
the devil; having to do with the devil; 
pertaining to witeheraft or magic. 2. Of the 
nature of the devil; fiendish; inhumanly 
Wicked 1483. 

1. A diabolike instrument 1533. D. pow'r 

ILT. aspect 1862, possession 1871. 2. No d. 
delight 1876, 

1B. sb. An agent of the devil 1638; a person 
possessed by a devil -1825. var. Diabolical 
a. and sb. Hence Diabo-lical-ly adv., -ness. 

Dia:bolifue. (f. L. diabolus DEVIL + 
-FUGE.] Something that drives away the 
devil. O, W., HOLMES. 

Diabolify (doiibolifo), v. 1047. (f. as 
prec, + -FY.] To make a devil of; to repre- 
sent as a devil. 

Diabolism (doije-bgliz’m). 1614. [f. Gr. 
SidBoros + -IsM.] 1, Dealing with the devil; 
sorcery, witchcraft. 2. Conduct or action 
worthy of the devil; devilry 1681. 3. Doctrine. 
as to devils; worship of the devil 1660. 4. The 
character or nature of a devil 1754. So 
Dia:bolist, a teacher of d. Dia-bolize v. to. 
render, or represent as, diabolical; to subject 
to diabolical influence. 

Diabolo (diæ-bölo). 1907. [It., = devil.] 
The game ‘the devil-on-two-sticks’ (see 
Devi), 

Diabolology (doi:ábololódsi), 1875. If. Gr. 
&áBoks DEVIL + -LOGY.] Doctrine of the 
devil; devil-lore. var. Diabo-logy. 

Diabolonian (doi:iboló"niin). 1682. [f. L. 
diabolus, after Babylonian, etc.) ‘One of the 
host of Diabolus (the Devil) in his assault 
upon Mansoul’ (Bunyan); also as adj. 

tDi:acatholicon. 1562. [So in OFr. and 
med.L., repr. Gr. sid xa8oXóv composed. 
of general or universal (ingredients). See 
Di4-*] Old term for a laxative electuary; 
nee a universal remedy or appliance 
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Diacaustic (doiikd-stik). 1704. [f. Gr. a 
Dia- + xavorxés burning; see Caustic. Cf. 
Fr. catacaustique.] 

A. adj. 1. Math. Of a surface or curve: 
Formed by the intersection of refracted rays 
of light. 12. Med. ‘Formerly applied to a 
double convex lens or burning glass' (Mayne). 

B. sb. 1. Math. A diacaustic curve or 
surface; a caustic.by refraction 1727. 12. 
Med. A double convex lens used to cauterize. 

Dia'cetate. Chem. See DI-* 2, ACETATE. 

Dia:cetin. Chem. See Dr-* 2, AcETIN. 

Diachznium (doiüki-nijm). 1870. [mod. 
L., f. DI- + L. achenium ACHENE.] Bot. 

= CREMOCARP. 

fiDiachore-sis. 1706. [Gr. &eyópnas ex- 
cretion.] Med. The act or faculty of voiding 
excrements —1721. Hence Diachore:tic a. 

Diachylon, -lum (doi,e-kilgn, -I5m), dia- 
culum  (doiz-kiglóm. ME. [- OFr. 
diaculon, -chilom — late L. diachylon, tor L. 
diachjlón, repr. Gr. &è xð composed of 
juices; see Dra-*, CHYLE.] Orig., a kind of 
ointment composed of vegetable juices; now 
à name for lead-plaster, emplastrum plumbi, 
made by boiling together litharge (lead 
oxide), olive oil, and water. It adheres when 
heated. 

TDia:chyma. 1866. [f. Gr. &d- (see DIa: ) 
+ xvua that which is poured out.) Bot. = 
PARENCHYMA. 

Diacid (doije:sid), a. 1806. [See Dr-* 2.] 
Chem. Capable of combining with two acid 
radicals. 

Diaclasite (dəi;æklăsəit). 1850. 
diaklas, f. Gr. &exMiew + -ITE 
account of its easy cleavage.] 
bisilicate of iron and magnesium. 

fliDiacodium (doiiko»dijm). Also -dion. 
1564. [med. and mod.L., repr. Gr. & 
*o5«ów (a preparation) made from poppy- 
heads; see DrA-^] A syrup prepared from 
poppy-heads, used as an opiate —1829. 
Diaceelosis (doiüsiló"sis) 1888. [f. Dra- 
+ Gr. xolAwas hollow, belly.) Biol. The 
separation of the cclome into several 
sinuses, as in leeches, etc. 

Diaconal (doige'kónàl, a. 1611. [-eccl.L. 
diaconalis, t. diaconus DEACON; see -AL!, Cf. 
(O)Fr. diaconal.] Of or belonging to a DEACON. 

Diaconate (doigkónét). 1727. [- eccl.L, 
diaconatus, f. as prec.; see -ATE!, Cf, Fr. 
diaconat.] 1. The office or rank of deacon. 
2. The time during which any one is à 
deacon 1880. 3. A body of deacons 1891. 

lDiaco-nicon. Also -um. 1797. [Gr. 
Saxowkóv, n. adj. f. &dxovos DEACON; see- IC.] 
Eccl. Antiq., ete. A building or room adjoin- 
ing the church, where vestments, ornaments, 
ete., used in the church service are kept; a 
Bacristy, a vestry. 

liDiacope (doi;m-kopi) 1586, [Gr. Saxony 
gash, cleft, f. A&akózrav cut through.) 71, 
Gram. Tmesis 1078, 2. Surg. A cut, fissure, 
longitudinal fracture; usually an oblique 
incision made in the cranium by a sharp 
instrument, without the piece being removed. 

Diacoustics (doiikau'stiks). 1083. [See 
Dr-.] The science of refracted sounds; dia- 
Phonics. So Diacou:stic a. pertaining to d, 
(Diets.) 

Diacrante-ric, a. 1883. [f. Gr. ôá (see 
DIA-) + xpavrüpes the wisdom teeth + 
-Ic.] Having the posterior teeth more widely 
Separated than the anterior, as some snakes. 
So Diacrante-rian a. 

lIDia-crisis. 1684. [mod.L. — Gr., f. &a- 
kplvew to separate; spec. mark a crisis in a 
fever. Cf. Fr. diacrise.] a. The act of separa- 
tion or secretion. b. ‘A critical evacuation’. 
€. = DIAGNOSIS. Hence Diacrisio-graphy, 
‘a description of the organs of secretion’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Diacritic (doiükri-tik). 1699. i-r 
Sraxpirixds, f. dtaxplyav distinguish; see D1a-1, 
CRITIC a.) 

_A. adj. Serving to distinguish, distinctive; 
in Gram. applied to signs or marks used to 
distinguish different sounds or values of the 
same letter or character; e.g. è, é, 6, ë, etc. 

B. sb. Gram. A diacritic sign or mark 1866. 
So Diacri-tical a. diacritic; also, capable of 
distinguishing. Diacri-tically adv. 
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Diactinic (doigekti-nik), a. 1867, [t.pya 4 
AcCTINIC.] Optics. Having the Droperty of 
transmitting the actinic rays of light, ge 
Dia:ctinism, d. condition. 

IDiadelphia (doidde-Ifa). 176: Imod.L, 
(Linneus 1735), f. Gr. &- Dr: + dedós 
brother + -1A".] Bot, The Seventeenth clasg 
in the Linnean Sexual system, including 
plants with stamens normally in two 
bundles. Hence Diade-Iphian a. 

Diadelphic (doidde-Ifik), 4. 1847, [f. as 
prec. + -10.] a. Bot. DIADELPHOUS, b, 
Chem. Of a compound: Having the elements 
combined in two groups 1866. 

Diadelphous (deiáde-fos), a. 1807, [f. ag 
prec. + -0US.] Bot. Of stamens: United by 
the filaments so as to form two bundles, Of 
Plants: Having the stamens so united, 

Diadem (doi-adem). ME. [- (O)Fr. dia- 
dème- L. diadema — Gr. &áfrua regal fillet of 
the Persian kings, f. 5» bind round.] 
l. A crown. (Now chiefly poet. and rhet.) 
b. spec. A band or fillet of cloth, worn round 
the head, originally by Eastern monarchs, 
as a badge of royalty 15 C. Her. Applied 
to the circles which close on the top of the 
crowns of sovereigns, and support the mound 
1727. 2. fig. Royal or imperial dignity, 
sovereignty ME. 3. fig. and transf. 1590. 
4. Short for d.-monkey. 

1. Diocletian..ventured to assume the d...It 
was no more than a broad white fillet set with 
pearls, which encircled the emperor's head 
GIBBON. 3. The crescent moon, the d. of night, 
Stars countless COWPER. 

Comb.: d.-lemur, a species of /ndris; -monkey, 
Cercopithecus diadematus; -spider, the garden 
spider, Epeira diadema. 

Diadem, v. ME. [f. prec. sb.) trans. To 
adorn with or as with a diadem; to crown. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. 

And every stalk is diadem'd with flowers SIR W. 
Jones, The Judge that comes in mercy..To d. 
the right NEALE. So Diademated ppl. a. 
diademed, ? Obs. 

liIDiadoche (dois-dóki) 1706. (Gr. &aðoxý 
Succession.] Succession; spec. in Med. the 
exchange of one disease into another of 
different character and in a different 
situation. 

Diadochian (doiüdo*-kiün), a. 1881. [f. Gr. 
Sidboxos succeeding, successor (cf. prec.) + 
JIAN.] Belonging to the Diadochi or Macedon- 
ian generals among whom the empire of 
Alexander the Great was divided after his 
death. 

TDiadrom, -ome. 1661. [- Gr. &aðpout 
a running across.] A vibration of a pen- 
dulum —1690. 

Dieresis (doi,e-risis, -^risis). Also diere- 
sis. 1611. [- late L. diwresis — Gr. &alpeots, 
f. diapev divide.] 1. The division of one 
syllable into two, as in aër, ctc. 1656. b. The 
sign [^] marking such a division, or placed 
Over the second of two vowels, to indicate 
that they are to be sounded separately 
1611. 2. Prosody. The division made in & 
line or a verse when the end of a foot. co- 
incides with the end of a word 1844, 3, Surg. 
Separation of parts normally united, as by & 
wound or burn, lancing, etc. 1706. 4 
Dizeretic (doiéretik) Also dieretic. 
1040. [- Gr. diaiperixds divisible, f. diaupetv; 866 
prec., -10,] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or by means of 
dizeresis or division. 

B. sb. A caustic agent 1721. 

Diageotropic (doiidsi,otropik), a. EA 
[f. Dia-' + GEOTROPIC.] Bof. Characterize 
by diageotropism. Hence Di:ageo-tropism 
(Bo), the tendency in parts of plants to 
grow transversely to the earth’s radius. 
Diaglyph (doidglif). rare. 1804. [f. stem 
of Gr. &eyijev carve in intaglio.) AD 
intaglio. Hence Diagly-phic a. pertaining 
to or of the nature of an intaglio. te] 
Diagnose (doiagné'-z), v. 1861. If. next. 
trans. To make a diagnosis of; to identify bY 
careful observation. Also absol. 681. 
Diagnosis (deiügnóvsis. Pl. -oses. 1681. 
[- mod.L. = Gr. &áyvens, f. diayynionew 
distinguish, discern, f. &á DIA-! + yiyvóorew 
Derceive.] 1. Med. Determination of the 
nature of a diseased condition; identification 
of a disease by investigation of ita symptoms 
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d history; also, the formal statement of 
this. Also fransf. and fig. 2. Biol, etc. 
Distinctive characterization in precise terms 
(of a genus, species, etc.) 1853. 

1. transf. Our d. of the character of a person 
‘Genera Piscium’ contains well- 


1868. 
d diagnoses of 45 genera 1880. 
a gnostic 1625. [- Gr. 


(gc. r&n) the art of distinguishing diseases; 
gee prec., iag n 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to diagnosis. 2. 
Of value for purposes of diagnosis; specially 
characteristic, distinctive 1650. 

B. sb.; occas. in collect. pl. diagnostics. 1. 
= praewosis 1. 1625. 2. A distinctive symp- 
tom or characteristic 1646. 


Hence Diagno:stically adv. by means of 
to 


osis, with referen diagnosis. 
Diagno'sticate v. = DIAGNOSE v. Disagno- 
stician, one skilled in diagnosis. var. 


Diagnost (rare). 

Diagometer. 156 
Gr. &yew carry acros: 
An instrument for 
conductive power of various substances. 

Diagonal (doiegonil). 1541. 
diagonalis, f. Gr. &«yc»«os from angle to angle, 
f. &á across, DIA-* + yo»í(« angle; see -AL*. Cf. 
(O)Fr. diagonal.) 

A. adj. 1. Geom. Extending, as a line, from 
any angular point of a quadrilateral or multi- 
lateral figure to a non-adjacent angular 
point. Hence gen. Extending from one 
corner to the opposite corner. 2. More 
loosely: Having an oblique direction; 
inclined at an angle other than a right angle 
(usually about 45°) 1005. 3. Marked with 
diagonal lines, or having some part placed 
diagonally 1679. 

„3. D. cloth: a twilled fab: aving the edges d., 
ie, running obliquely to tt s. D. couching (in 
needlework): couching in which the stitches form a 
zigzag pattern. D. scale: a scale marked with 
equidistant parallel lines crossed at right angles 
by others at smaller int ls, and having one of 
the larger divisions additionally crossed by 
parallels obliquely placed: used for measurement 
of small fractions of the unit of length. 

Comb.: d.-built a., (a boat or ship) having the 
Outer skin consisting of two layers of planking 
making angles of about 45^ with the keel in 
Hua Pd -planed a., (a crystal) 
Deon situated obliquely; -wise adv. = 

B. sb. 1. Geom. A diagonal line 1571; a dia- 
gonal line of things arranged in a square or 
other parallelogram (e.g. of squares on a 
Chess-board); a part of any structure, as a 
beam, etc., placed diagonally 1837. 2. = d. 
cloth (see A. 3) 1861. 

D DA. onalize v, to move in a d. (rare). 
a'gonally adv. var. 1Dia:gony sb. 

TDiago-nial. 1024. [f. Gr. &eyóweos (see 
Prec.) + -AL!.] = DIAGONAL; also diagonally 
Leet fig. diametrically opposed —1678. 

Di d. contraries MILT. 
apagram (doiägræm), sb. 1619. [- L. 
Oe = Gr. &dypappua, f. &eypáóew mark 
rm y lines, f. &é DIA-! + ypáéew write. See 
ial 1. Geom. A figure composed of lines, 
da ng to illustrate a statement or to aid in a 
ren onstration 1645. 2, An illustrative figure 
oben an outline or general scheme of an 
rene and its various parts 1619. 3. Agraphic 
pin sentation of the course or results of any 
S N Process or its variations. (Often 
(n iueüning word prefixed, as indicator-d. 
(n the steam-engine, etc) 14. After Gr. 

sage: A list; a detailed inscription; also, ‘the 


title of a booke” (Cockeram) —1002. 15. A 


TE scalo —1761. 
E . (Bot.): a linear drawing showing the 
Fede number of the parts ofa flower as 

mM iratisverae section. Hence Di-agram v. 

the foris deol (rare). Diagrammatic a, having 
A T) nature of a d.; of or pertaining to 
oeque d ia$ramma-tically adv, in the form 

i h diagrammatic representation. 

Men rammatize (doiügrze-mátoiz), v. 1884. 
p meee stem of &&ypauua DIAGRAM + 
ia; 0 put into the form of a diagram. 

x agraph (doiügraf). 1847. [- Fr. dia- 
“GRAPE | A om of Gr. &ypáóew; see DIAGRAM, 
soha . An instrument for drawing 
COMIN CY projections of objects. 2. A 

a ed protractor and scale used in plot- 


ti 
ng. So Diagra-phic, t-al a. of or pertaining 


— Fr. diagométre, f. 
see -METER.] Electr. 
asuring the electro- 
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to drawing or graphic representation. Dia- 
fra-phics, the art of drawing. 

\Diagry-dium. ME. [Late L.,a corruption 
of Gr. daxpvdv ‘a kind of scammony', dim. 
of ddxpv. In Fr. diagréde.] Pharm. A prepara- 
tion of scammony. 

Diaheliotropic (doeiá;hiliotro-pik), a. 1880. 
[f. Dia-! + HELOTROPIC.] Bot. Of a plant- 
organ: Growing transversely to the direction 
of incident light. So Diahelio-tropism, a 
tendency in plants to do this. 

Dial (doi-À), sb. late ME. [- med.L. diale 
dial of a clock (xiv, xv), n. of adj. *dialis, 
implied by dialiter daily, f. L. dies day; see 
-AL'. Cf. OFr. dial masc., wheel in clock that 
completes one turn daily.] 1. An instrument 
serving to tell the hour of the day, by means 
of the sun's shadow upon a graduated sur- 
face; a SUN-DIAL. 2. With qualifying words: 
e.g. declining, horizontal, vertical, nocturnal 
(= MooN-DIAL), etc. 1605. 13. A time-piece of 
any kind —1676. Also fig. 4. The face of a 
clock or watch. Cf. dial-plate. 1575. 5. A 
fmariner's or miner's compass 1528. 6. An 


external face on which revolutions, pressure, 
etc., are indicated by an index-finger or 
otherwise, as in a gas-meter, etc. 1747. b. 
The human face (slang) 1811. 7. A lapidary's 
instrument for holding a gem while exposed 
to the wheel 1875. ü 

Comb.: 


-lock, a 
pointers which must be set in a given way before 
the bolt will move; = 
plate of a d.; spec. (in 


Also attrib. 
Indian bird (Copsichus 


Dial (doi-Al), 
measure as with a dial 1821. 2. To survey 
with the aid of a miner’s dial 1653. 3. To 
mark as the plate of a dial 1817. 4. To 
indicate on a dial (a number required, e.g. 
on an automatic telephone). Also absol. to 
make a call in this way. 1922. 

Dialect (doi-ilekt). 1551. [- Fr. dialecte or 
L. dialectus — Gr. &dAe«ros discourse, way 
of speaking, f. daAéyeodau hold discourse, t. 
bá Dia- + Aéyew speak.] 1. Manner of 
speaking, language, speech ; esp. one peculiar 
to an individual or class; phraseology, idiom 
1579. 2. A variety of a language arising from 
local peculiarities. (In relation to modern 
languages usually spec. A variety of speech 
from the standard language; à 


widely, a language in 
family to which it belongs. 1577. 
DIALECTIC sb.' 1. —1098. 

1. By corruption of speech they false d. and 
misse-sound it NASHE. A Babylonish D., Which 
learned Pedants much affect BUTLER Hud. I. i 
93. 2. The Durham d. is the same as that spoken 
in Northumberland HALLIWELL. 3. Logike 
otherwise called Dialecte 1551. Hence Dialectal 
a. belonging to or of the nature of a d. Dia- 
le-ctally adv. in dialect; argumentatively. 

Dialectic (dəiăle'ktik), sb.* ME. I- CO)Fr. 
dialectique or L. dialectica — Gr. &aAekruci 
subst. use (sc. ré art) of fem. of Biadenrixds. 
The L. dialectica was also treated as a 
n. pl, whence Eng. dialectics; see -I0 2.) 1. 
The art of critical examination into the 
truth of an opinion: in earlier Eng. use, a 
synonym of Logic as applied to formal 
rhetorical reasoning; logical disputation. 
‘Also in pl. form Dialectics. 2. In modern 
Philosophy: Applied by Kant to the criticism 
which shows the mutually contradictory 
character of the principles of science, when 
employed to determine objects beyond the 
limits of experience (e.g. the soul, the world, 
God); by Hegel (a.) to the process of thought 
by which such contradictions are seen to 
merge themselves in a higher truth that 
comprehends them; and (b.) to the world- 
process, which, in his view, is but the 
thought-process on its objective side, and 
develops similarly by a continuous unifica- 
tion of opposites 1798. 

Dialectic (deiilektik), a. and sb.* 1640. 
[> L. dialecticus — Gr. &eAekrwós, f. bidAexros ; 
see DIALECT.] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of logical disputation 1650. 2. Addicted to 


$3. = 


DIALOGUE 


logical disputation 1831. 3. 

1813. 

B. sb.* [The adj. used absol.] One who pur- 
sues the dialectic method; a critical inquirer 
after truth; a logical disputant 1040. 

Hence Diale-ctical a. = DIALECTIC a.; dia- 
lectal; sb. = DiALECTIC sb.' 1. Diale'ctically 
adv. by means of d.; as regards dialect. 

Dialectician (doi:dlekti-fan). 1693. [- Fr. 
dialecticien (Rabelais).] 1. One skilled in dia- 
ar a logician. 2. A student of dialects 

8. 

1. An art that..might help the subtile d. to 
oppose even the man he could not refute BOLING- 
BROKE. 

Diale-ctics, sb. pl.; see DIALECTIC sb.* 1. 

Dialectology (doiilektolódsi). 1879. [See 
-LoGy.] The study of dialects; that branch of 
philology which treats of dialects. Hence 
Dialecto-loger, Dialecto-logist. Dialecto- 
lo-gical a. 

Dialing; see DIALLING. 

Dialist (doiülist). 1052. [f. DIAL sb. + 
-st.] A maker of dials; one skilled in dialling. 

JDiallage' (doi,m-ládsi). 1706. [mod.L. — 
Gr. dadey interchange.) Rhet. A figure by 
which arguments, after being considered 
from various points of view, are all brought 
to bear upon one point. 

Diallage' (dai-dléds). 1805. [- Fr. diallage, 
f. Gr. &aMayý (see prec), named by Haüy 
1801, from its dissimilar cleavages.] Min. A 
grass-green variety of pyroxene, of lamellar 
or foliated structure: formerly applied also 
to hypersthene, bronzite, etc. 

lDiallelon (doiililó"n). 1837. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. &' dA\jAw» through or by means of one 
another.] Logic. Definition in a circle, i.e. by 
means of the term to be defined. 

lIDiallelus (doidli-ls). 1837. [mod.L.,f. Gr. 
(rpóros) SiéAAndos reasoning in a circle; see 
prec.] Logic. Reasoning in a circle, 

Dialler, dialer (doi-iloa). 1747. [f. DIAL 
sb. + -ER'.] One who surveys mines by the 
aid of a dial. 

Dialling, dialing (doi-ilin), vbl. sb. 1570. 
[f. DIAL sb. and v. + -ING'.] 1, The art of con- 
structing dials. tb. The measurement of 
time by dials. 2. The use of a dial in mining 
1670. 

Di-a'llyl. 1869. [Dr] Chem. sb. Tho 
organic radical allyl in the free state, CH, = 
C,H,C,H,; see ALLYL. attrib. Containing 
two equivalents of allyl. 

Dialogic, -al (deiülg:dsik, -&D, a. 1601. 
[- late L. dialogicos — Gr. diadoyixds, f. dudAoyos 
DIALOGUE; see -I0, -ICAL.] Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of dialogue. Hence Dialo:- 
gically adv. 

Dialogism (doielódsiz'm). 1580. [- late 
L. dialogismos — Gr. &«Aoywnós f. diadoylfeodar 
DraLocwE; see -ISM. Cf. Fr. dialogisme.] 
1. Rhel. The discussion of a subject under the 
form of a dialogue. 2. A conversational 
phrase or speech; a DIALOGUE 1623. 3. Logic. 
‘A form of argument having a single premiss 
and a disjunctive conclusion 1880. 

Dialogist (doielódist). 1660. [- late L. 
dialogista — Gr. &cAeywriis, f. &iXoyos; see DIA- 
LOGUE, -Ist. Cf. Fr. dialogiste.] 1. One who 
takes part in a dialogue 1077. 2. A writer of 
dialogues. Hence Dialogi'stic, -al a. having 
the nature or form of dialogue; taking part in 
a dialogue; argumentative. Dialogi’ tically 


= DILEOTAL 


adv. 

Dialogite (dəiiælðdzəit). Erron. diall-. 
1826. [- Gr. &zAoy' doubt, selection; see -ITE* 
2b.] Min. A rose-red carbonate of man- 
ganese; = rhodochrosite. 

Dialogize (doizlód3olz), v. 1601. [- Gr. 
badoytfecda converse, debate, f. &idoyos; See 
next, -IZE.] inir. To converse, or carry on a 
dialogue (with). 

Dialogue (doiàlog) sb. ME. [- OFr. 
dialoge (mod. dialogue) — L. dialogus — Gr. 
&loyos conversation, discourse, f. daAéyeaar 
converse. See DIALECT.) 1. A conversation 
between two or more persons; a colloquy; 
(without pl.) conversation. 2. A literary work 
in the form of a conversation between two 
or more persons ME.; (without pl.) literary 
composition of this nature 1589. 

1. Feare you not my part of the D. SHAKS. 
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Dialogue (deiülog), v. 1597. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. inir. To hold a dialogue 1607. Also transf. 
and fig. 2. trans. To express in the form of a 
dialogue 1597. 

2. And dialogu'd for him what he would say 
SHAKS. Hence Dia-loguer (rare), = DIALOGIST 
1. Di'aloguist, a writer of dialogue. 

Dial-plate. 1690. [f. DIAL sb. + PIATE.] 
= DIAL sb. 4. 

Dialu-ric, a. 1845. [f. DI-* + AL(LOXAN + 
URIC.) Chem. In d. acid, C,N,H4,O,, an acid 
obtained by hydrogenizing alloxan. 

Dialy- (doli) — Gr. &eAv-, stem of ĉa- 
Avew, used with the sense ‘separated’, or 
*non-united'. Thus: 

Dialyca:rpel [see CARPEL], ‘an ovary or fruit 
with ununited carpels’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). Dialyca-r- 
pous a. [Gr. xapzós], having the carpels distinct. 
Dialype'talous a., having the petals distinct. 
Dialyphy:llous a. (Gr. évMov], having the leaves 
distinct. So Dialyse:palous, Dialysta-minous 
adjs., having the sepals, the stamens, distinct. 

Dialyse, -ze (doláloiz), v, 1861. [f, DIA- 
LYSIS, after analyse.) Chem. To separate the 
crystalloid part of a mixture from the 
colloid, in the process of chemical dialysis. 
Hence Di'aly:sable, -zable a. capable of 
separation by dialysis. Dia-lysate (Chem.), 
that portion of à mixture that remains after 
dialysis. Dia‘lysa:tor, Di-alyser, -zer, an 
apparatus for effecting dialysis; a vessel 
formed of parchment or animal membrane 
floated on water, through which the crystal- 
loids pass, leaving the colloids behind. 

Dialysis (dəi;æ-lisis). Pl. -lyses. 1586. [- 
L. dialysis — Gr. SiéAvos, f. avew part 
asunder, f. &á DIA-' + Avew set free.) fl. 
Rhet. a. A statement of disjunctive proposi- 
tions. b. = ASYNDETON. ~1823. 12. Gram, = 
Drizresis 1, —1818. t3. Med. Dissolution of 
Strength —1883. 4. Path. Solution of con- 
tinuity 1811. 5. Chem. The process of 
separating the soluble crystalloid substances 
in a mixture from the colloid by means of a 
dialyser 1861. 

Dialytic (doidli-tik), a. 1846. [- Gr. &a- 
Avrixds able to dissolve, f. diadvew; see prec., 
-I0.] Of or pertaining to DIALYSIS, in various 
senses, 

JD. telescope: one in which achromatism is 
effected by means of two lenses separated and 

laced at some distance from each other. Hence 
ialy-tically adv. by way of dialysis. 

Di:ama'gnet. 1804. [DrA- pref.) = Dia- 
MAGNETIC sb, 

Diamagnetic (doi:imeegne-tik). 1846. [D1A- 
pref." 

A. adj. 1, Exhibiting the phenomena of DIA- 
MAGNETISM; opp. to magnetic or paramagnetic. 
2. Belonging or relating to diamagnetic 
bodies, or to diamagnetism 1846. 

B. sb. A diamagnetic body or substance 
1846. Hence Diamagnettically adv. in the 
manner of a d. body, or of diamagnetism. 

Diamagnetism (doi:ümse'gnótiz'm). 1850. 
[Dr4- pref.) a. The phenomena exhibited by 
a class of bodies, which, when freely suspen- 
ded and acted on by magnetism, take up a 
position transverse to that of the magnetic 
axis, i.e. lie (approximately) east and west; 
the force to which these are attributed; the 
quality of being diamagnetic. b. That 
branch of science which treats of diamagnetic 
bodies and phenomena. 

Diamagnetize (doi:ime-gnétoiz), v. 1877. 
[DrA- pref.'] To render diamagnetic. Hence 
Diama:gnetiza‘tion. (Dicts.) 

Diama:óneto:meter. 1886. [f. DrAwaa- 
NETUSM + -METER.] An instrument for 
measuring diamagnetic force. 

liIDiamanté (diama-nte). 1904. [Fr., pa. 
ppl. formation on diamant  DIAMOND.] 
Material scintillating with powdered crystal, 
ete. Also attrib. 

Di:amantiferous, a. 1878. [f. after Fr. 
diamantifere, f. diamant DIAMOND; see 
-FEROUS.] Diamond-producing. 

Diamantine (doiime-ntin). 1591. [- Fr. 
diamantin, t. diamant DIAMOND; see -INE!.] 
A. adj, 1. Consisting of, or of the nature of, 
diamond; producing diamonds 16005. 12. 
Adamantine 1649. B. sb. A preparation of 
adamantine or crystallized boron, used as a 
polishing powder for steel work 1884. 

Diamesogamous (doi:iüméso:gàmos), a. It. 
Gr. &uccov the intervening part + yáuos 
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marriage + -OUS.] Bot. Of flowers: Fertilized 
by the intervention of some external agency, 
as that of insects or of wind. 

Diameter (doi,e-mitoz). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
diamétre — L. diametrus, -08 — Gr. didyerpos 
(sc. ypauuń line) diagonal, diameter, f. &4 
DIA-* + yérpov measure.) 1. Geom. A straight 
line passing through the centre of a circle 
(or sphere), and terminated at each end by 
its circumference (or surface) Hence, a 
chord of any conic (or of a quadric surface) 
passing through the centre; also, a line 
passing through the middle points of a 
system of parallel chords, in a curve of any 
order. Also gen. 2. The transverse measure- 
ment of any geometrical figure or body; 
width, thickness ME. b. Archit. The trans- 
verse measurement of a column at its base, 
taken as a unit of measurement for the pro- 
portions of an order 1604. c. Whole extent 
from side to side or from end to end 1602. 

2. c. [Slander], whose whisper o'er the world's 
d... Transports his poison'd shot Haml. IV. i. 41. 

Diametral (doije-mitrál) 1555. [- (O)Fr. 
diamétral — late L. diametralis, f. diametrus; 
Bee prec., -AL!.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or relating to a diameter; of the 
nature of a diameter. 12. = DIAMETRICAL 2. 
—1768. 

Phr. t D. number (Arith.), one that is the product 
of two factors the sum of whose squares is a 
Square; thus 3* -- 4* — 5*; then 3 x 4 — 12 is 
a d. number. D. plane: (a) Geom. a plane passing 
through the centre of a solid; (b) Cryst. a fue 
passing through two of the axes of a crystal. 

+B. sb. A diametral line, diameter —1676. 

Hence Dia-metrally adv. in the way of a 
diameter; tdirectly; diametrically (lit. and 


h)a 

Diametric (doiiime-trik), a. 1802. [f. next 
by substitution of -10 for -ICAL (q.v.)] 1. 
Relating to or of the nature of a diameter 
1868. 2. Of opposition, etc.: = DIAMETRICAL 


2. 

Diametrical (doiàme-trikál) a. 1558. [f. 
Gr. Scaperpixds (f. Siduerpos DIAMETER) + 
-AL'; see -ICAL.] 1. Of or pertaining to a 
diameter; passing through or along a dia- 
meter; diametral. 2. Of opposition, ete.: 
Direct, entire, complete (like that of the 
ends of a diameter) Usu. fig. 1613. tb. 
Directly opposed —1734. 

2. b. The Revolution was very quick and d. 
Nort. Hence Diame'trically adv. in the 
manner or direction of a diameter; directly, 
entirely. 

Diamide (doi-Amoid). 1800. [Dr-*.] Chem. 
An amide formed on the type of two mole- 
cules of ammonia, the hydrogen of which is 
replaced by one or more acid radicals. 

Diami-do-. Chem. See Dr-* and Ammo-. 

Diamine (doiámoin) 1806. [Dr-*.] Chem. 
An amine derived from two molecules of 
ammonia the hydrogen of which is replaced 
by one or more basic radicals, as Ethene- 
diamine 
NH, 
NH OH 

Diamond (doi-imond, doi-mond), sb. (ME. 
diama(u)nt — (O)Fr. diamant - med.L. diamas, 
diamant-, alt. of L. adamas ADAMANT, prob. 
through a pop. form *adimas (whence OFr. 
aimant, mod. aimant lodestone), and by 
association with words in DIA-.] 1. A very 
hard and brilliant precious stone, consisting. 
of pure carbon crystallized in regular octa- 
hedrons and allied forms, and either colour- 
less or variously tinted. It is the hardest 
Substance known. (For TABLE, ROsE, and 
BRILLIANT cutting, see these words.) tb. = 
ADAMANT —1607. c. Her. In blazoning by 
Precious stones, the name for the tincture 
sable 1572. 2, transf. (usu. with distinguishing 
epithet) 1591. 3. fig. ME. 4. A tool consisting 
of a small diamond set in a handle; a 
glazier’s, or cutting d. 1697. 5. A diamond- 
shaped figure, i.e. a plane figure in the form of 
a section of an octahedral diamond; a rhomb 
(or a square) placed with its diagonals 
vertical and horizontal; a lozenge 1496. b. 
spec. A figure of this form printed on a 
playing card; a card of the suit so marked 
1594. c. The figure formed by the four 
bases in base-ball; hence, the whole field 
(U.S.) 1894. 6. Printing. The second smallest 


DIAN 


standard size of roman or italian type, a size 

smaller than pearl. Also attrib. [- Du 

diamant: so named by its introducer.] 1778, 
This is a specimen of the type called Diamond, 


7. altrib. Made or consisting of diamond, as d, 
lens, etc. 1553; thard as diamond, adaman- 
tine —1659; set with a diamond or diamonds, 
as d. button, clasp, ring, etc, 8. attrib. or adj. 
Of the shape of a diamond (see sense 5), as d, 
fret, netting, etc. ; having a head of this shape, 
as d. dibber, etc. 1598; having a surface cut 
into facets 1717. 

1. b. His vaunting foe, Though huge, and in a 
Rock of D. Armd Mir. P. L. vi. 364. 2. Bristol d. 
(see BRISTOL). 3. Each puny wave in diamonds 
roll’d O'er the calm deep Scorr, 

Phrases. a. Black d.: (a) à d. of a black or brown 
colour; (b) pl. a playful name for coal, b. Rough 
d.: a d. before it is cut and polished; hence fig. a 
person of high intrinsic worth, but rude and un- 
polished, c. D. cut d.: an equal match in sharp- 
ness, finesse, etc. 

Combs.: d.-bird, an Australian shrike of the 
goy Pardalotus, esp. P. punctatus; -borer = 

iamond-drill (b); -breaker diamond-mortar; 
-broaching, broached hewn k done with a 
d.-hammer; -crossing, a crossing on a railway 
where two lines of rails intersect obliquely with- 
out communicating; -drill, (a) one armed with 
one or more diamonds for boring hard substances; 
(b) a drill for boring rocks, having a head set 
with rough diamonds; -dust — diamond-pouder; 
-hammer, a mason's hammer furnished with 

yramidal pick points for stone-dressing; -knot 

Naut.), a kind of ornamental knot worked with 
the strands of a rope; -mortar, a steel mortar 
used for crushing diamonds; -plaice, the common 
plaice (local); -plough, (a) a d.-pointed instru- 
ment for engraving upon glass; (b) a small 
plough having a mould-board and share of a d. 
Shape; -powder, the powder produced by 
grinding or crushing diamonds; d. rattlesnake, a 
rattle-snake (Crotalus adamanteus) having d.- 
shaped markings; -tool, a metal-turning tool 
whose cutting edge is formed by facets; -weevil 
= DIAMOND-BEETLE; - wheel, a metal wheel used 
with d.-powder and oil in grinding hard gems, 

Diamond, v. 1751. [f. prec. sb.) To adorn 
with or as with diamonds, 

He plays, dresses, diamonds himself H. WAL- 
POLE. Hence Di-amonded a. adorned with or as 
with diamonds: having the figure of a diamond. 

Di-amond-back. 1819. [Short for next.] 

A. adj. = next. 

B. sb. a, The Diamond-back Moth. b. The 
Diamond-backed Turtle. 

Di-amond-backed, a. 


1805. [f. DIAMOND 


sb. + BACKED.] Having the back marked 
with lozenge-shaped figures. 
Diamond-backed turtle or terrapin, the fresh-water 


tortoise of the Atlantic coast of N. America, 
Malaciemmys palustris. 

Di'amond-beetle. 1806. A South Amer- 
ican beetle, Curculio (Entimus) imperialis, 
having elytra studded with brilliant spark- 
ling points. 

Di-‘amond-cut, a. 1637. 1. Cut into the 
shape of a.diamond. 2. Cut with facets like a 
diamond, as diamond-cut glass 1703. 

Di-amond-cutter. 1722. A lapidary who 
cuts and polishes diamonds. So Diamond- 
cutting sb. 

Diamondi-ferous a. 1870. [f. DIAMOND, 
after díamantiferous.] Diamond-producing. 

Dia:mondize, v. 1599. [f. as prec. + 
-ZE.] To bedeck with or as with diamonds. 

Diamond-point. 1874. 1. A stylus tipped 
with a fragment of diamond, used in engrav- 
ing, etc. 2, Railways. Usually in pl. The set 
of points at a diamond crossing; in sing. one 
of the acute angles formed by two rails at 
such a crossing 1881, Also attrib. 1 
Diamond-snake. 1814. Any snake having 
diamond-shaped markings, esp. a. a large 
Australian serpent, Morelia spilotes; b. & 
venomous Tasmanian serpent, Hoplocephal- 
us superbus. Sr 

liIDiamorphosis (doiimé-afdsis, -moifo"- 
sis). 1801. [mod.L. - Gr.) 1. ‘The building 
up of a body to its proper form’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). *2. erron. for DIMORPHISM. 

Dia:myl 1850. [Dr-t] Chem. a. sb. The 
organic radical AMYL in the free state, 
CieHa: = CsHi1-CsHis. b. attrib., ete. Con- 

ining two equivalents of amyl. a 
Dia-mylene. Chem. See DI-* and AM 
LENE. 


tDian. [- Fr. diane - Sp. diana 


1591. 


DIANA 


reveille, f. dia day.] 
roll at early morn. 
The bee. . Beating 
Mana (dole n, doi,z-nà), anglicized DIAN 
(dain); ME. [- L. Diana; also diane 
(xmm-xvi) — (O)Fr. Diane.) 1. An Italian 
divinity, the moon-goddess, patroness of 
virginity and of hunting; subseq. identified 
with the Greek Artemis, and so with 
Oriental deities. b. poet, The moon ME. 2. 
In early Chemistry à name for silver 1706. 
1. Or on Dianaes Altar to „protest For aie, 
austerity and single life Mids, N. 1. i. 89. b. Meek 
Dian's crest BYRON. 4 i 

Diana monkey, Cercopithecus diana, a large 
Abian monkey, with a white crescent marked 
on its forehead. : 

jDiandria (deiendriü). 1753. [mod.L. 
(Linneus 1735), f. Dr. after MONANDRIA.] 
Bol, The second class in the Linnean sexual 
system, comprising all plants having two 
stamens. So Dia-ndrous a. belonging to the 
class Diandria; two-stamened. 

Dianodal (daidno"-dal), a. 1870. [f. DIA-* + 
Nope + -AL'.] Math. Passing through nodes. 
Dianoetic (doiino,etik). 1077. [- Gr. 
biavonrixds, £. diavoetobat think; see -10.] Metaph. 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to thought; 
intellectual. 

B. sb. Applied by Sir W. Hamilton to 
denote the operations of the discursive 
faculty 1836. Hence +Dianoe'tical a.; -ly 


A trumpet-call or drum- 


Also attrib. 


the d. with its drums 


We 

Disanoia-logy. [f. Gr. duévoa intelligence + 
-10GY.] Metaph. That portion of logic which 
deals with dianoetic or demonstrative propo- 
sitions (Sir W. Hamilton). 

Dianthus (doi,e-npis). 1849. [f. Gr. Ads 
of Jupiter + dvéos flower.] Bot. A genus of 
caryophyllaceous flowering plants, which in- 
cludes the pinks and carnations; one of 
these. Hence Dia-nthine, name of an 
aniline dye. 

\Diapa'lma, 1646. [med.L., f. dia- Dia? 
+ L, palma palm. Cf. Fr. diapalme.] Pharm. 
A desiccating plaster composed originally of 
palm oil, litharge, and sulphate of zinc, now 
of white wax, emplastrum simplex, and 
sulphate of zinc. 

Diapase. 1501. = DIAPASON (poet.). 
Diapasm (doiápmz'm). arch. 1599. [- L. 
diapasma — Gr., f. &ezáocew sprinkle over.) 
A scented powder for sprinkling over the 
person. 

Diapason (doiàpé"zon) sb. ME. [- L. 
diapason — Gr. &macóv, i.e. bid maoâv (8C. 
xXopbà»), more fully j dia macdy xop&v ovppawla 
the concord through all the notes (of the 
scale). Cf.(O)Fr. diapason.] tl. The interval 
of an octave; the consonance of the highest 
and lowest notes of the musical scale 1787. 
p fig. Complete concord or harmony —1719, 
i Moro or less vaguely extended, with the 
Tn of ‘all the tones or notes’ (see quots.) 
1501. 4. transf. and fig. a. A rich outburst 
5 ADOS 1589. b. Entire compass, reach 1851. 
dis fixed standard of musical pitch; as in Fr. 
E, Noon normal. Also fig. 1875. 6. The name 
the Cy stops in the organ, the Open D., and 
the: losed or Stopped D., so called because 
i i extend through the whole compass of 
1619. instrument ; also the name of other stops 
ck Also attrib. 
month 9s vows and wishes BURTON. 3. A full- 
the aes all CRASHAW, Through all 
ff compass of the Notes it ran, ‘The D. closing 
Ganne SEN 4. a. The D. of thy threates 
HELPS. Hen The whole d. of joy and sorrow 
to resur nce, fDiapa-son v. (inir. and trans.) 
with sonorously; (intr.) to maintain accord 


_|Diapedesis (doi:Apidi-sis). 1625. [mod.L. 
un faminas, f. (ult.) &a- through + add 
P VOD Path. The oozing of blood 
Yi. e unruptured walls of the blood- 
Diapente (doiipe-nti). ME. [- OFT. 
end x late L. diapente — Gr. &à& mére 
pum ve; cf. DIAPASON, and D1A-*.] 1. 
Rp fo onana or interval of a fifth 
five ingoa arm. A medicine composed of 
Dia edients —1800; transf. punch —1741. 
iame t (debüpo), sb. ME. [- OFr. 
Bi earlier diaspre — med.L. diasprum — 
mtine Gr. &aospos, f. dé Dia- + 
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Goxpos white. The orig. meaning of the Gr. 
word is uncertain.) 1. The name of a textile 
fabric; now, usually, a linen fabric, woven 
with patterns showing up by opposite 
reflections from its surface, and consisting of 
lines crossing diamond-wise, with the spaces 
filled up by parallel lines, leaves, dots, etc. 
2. A towel, napkin, or cloth of this material; 
a baby’s napkin 1596. 3. The geometrical or 
conventional pattern or design forming the 
ground of this fabric, or any similar pattern 
1830. b. Her. A similar style of ornamenta- 
tion used to cover the surface of a shield 
and form the ground 1634. Also atirib. 

2. Let one attend him vvith a siluer Bason.. 
Another beare the Ewer: the third a D. Tam. Shr. 


1. i. 57. 

Diaper (deiüpoi, v. ME. [f. prec.; ct. 
(O)Fr. diaprer, diapré.] 1. trans. To diversity 
the surface of with a diaper pattern; transf. 
and fig. to variegate. 2. intr. To do diaper- 
work; to flourish 1573. 

1. fig. The rayes Wherewith the sunne doth d. the 
seas W. BROWNE. Hence Di-apering vbl. sb. the 
production of a diaper pattern; a diaper pattern; 
diaper-work. 

Diaphane (deiáfén) 1561. [= (O)Fr. 
diaphane — med.L. díaphanus; see next.] 

+A. adj. = DIAPHANOUS —1824. 

B. sb. 1. A transparent body or substance; 
a transparency 1840. 2. A silk stuff, having 
transparent coloured figures 1824. 

Hence +Di-aphaned ppl. a. made diaphanous. 
Dia:phane-ity, +Diapha‘nity, the quality of 
being diaphanous. |Dia-phanie, a French pro- 
cess for the imitation of stained glass. Dia- 
phano-meter, an instrument for measuring 
transparency, esp. that of the atmosphere. Dia-- 
phanoscope, ta contrivance for viewing trans- 
parent positive photographs; also, an instrument 
used for the examination of internal organs by 
means of an electric light introduced into the 
abdomen. Diaphano'scopy. 

Diaphanous (doi;efànos) a. 1614. |f. 
med.L. diaphanus, f. Gr. ĉapavýs, f. dd 
Dia- + éeivev, ġav- to show; see -OUS.] 
Permitting light and vision to pass through; 
perfectly transparent. 


Such a d. pellucid dainty body as you see a 


Crystal-Glasse is HOWELL. Dia-phanous-ly 
adv., -ness. 
Diaphemetric (doige:sfíme-trik), a. 18... 


[f. Gr. &a- (DIA-) + áġń touch + -METRIC.] 
Relating to the measurement of the com- 
parative tactile sensibility of parts, as d. 
compasses. 

Diaphonic, -al (dəiăfọ'nik, -al), a. 1775. 
[f. as DIAPHON-Y + IO, -AL'; see -ICAL.] 1, Of 
or pertaining to DIAPHONY 1822. 2. = DU- 
coustic. Hence Diapho'nics, (10b) = 
DIACOUSTICS. 

Diaphony (doi,z-féni). 1656. [- late L. 
diaphonia — Gr. &ajenía discord, f. &d$cvos, 
f. &a- apart + óovev to sound.] Mus. tl. 
Discord. 2. The most primitive form of 
harmony, in which the parts proceeded by 
parallel motion in fourths, fifths, and 
‘octaves: the same as ORGANUM 1834. 

|Diaphoresis (doizifori-sis). 1681. [Late 
L. — Gr. daddpnas perspiration, f. &adopeiv, 
f. &á DIA-' + dopey carry.) Perspiration, 
esp. that produced artificially. 

Diaphoretic (doi:éfore tik). 1563. [- late 
L. diaphoreticus — Gr. Sadopnrxés, f. da- 
dépnow perspiration; see prec., -10.) 

A. adj. Having the property of promoting 
perspiration; sudorific. var. +Diaphore't- 
ical a. ; 

B. sb. A medicinal agent doing this 1656. 

Diaphragm (doiàfriem), sb. ME. [- late 
L. diaphragma (also used) — Gr. ĉáppaypa, 
£ aá Dra- + ópyua fence, ópáccew fence in, 
hedge round.] 

I. Anat. The septum or partition, partly 
muscular, partly tendinous, which in mam- 
mals divides the thoracic from the abdominal 
cavity; the midriff. 

IL Transferred uses. 1. gen. Applied to any- 
thing resembling the diaphragm in nature or 
function 1660. 2. a. Zool. A partition 
separating the successive chambers of certain 
shells 1665. b. Bot. A septum or partition 
occurring in the tissues of plants; a trans- 
verse partition in a stem or leaf 1665. 3. 
Mech. A thin lamina or plate serving as a 
partition, or for some specific purpose; also 
transf. 1665. 


DIARY 


Hence Diaphra-gmal a. diaphragmatic. ||Dia- 
phragma-lgia [Gr. ever bain in the d, Rc 
ragmatic a. of or pertaining to the d.; of the 
nature of a d.; Diaphra&ma-tically adv. by 
means of the d. |Diaphragmatitis, -mi-tis, 
inflammation of the d. Diaphra-gmatocele, 
hernia of the d. 

Diaphragm, v. 1879. [f. prec.] trans. To 
fit or act upon with a diaphragm. 

To d. down in Optics: to reduce the field of vision 
of (a lens, etc.) by means of an opaque dia- 
phragm with a central aperture. 

Diaphysis (doie-fisis). 1831. [- Gr. 
&ddvos growing through, f. àé DIa-' + 
gvos growth.] 1. Anat. ‘The shaft of a long 
bone, as distinct from the extremities’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.) 2. Bot. ‘A preternatural 
extension of the flower, or of an inflores- 
cence’ (Treas. Bot.) 1866. 

liDiaplasis (deije-plasis). 1704. [mod.L. — 
Gr. &émAaois setting of a limb, f. &mAáocew 
to form, mould.] Surg. The setting of a 
dislocated limb. Hence tDiaplas'tic a. good 
for a dislocated limb; also as sb. 

fliDia-pnoe. 1681. [mod.L. — Gr. &arvoń 


(Galen.] Med. An insensible perspiration 
on the skin —1700. Hence Diapno'ic a. 
producing this. 


Diapophysis (deidpe-fisis). Pl. -physes. 
1854. [f. Gr. õa- + dmóbvous APOPHYSIS.] 
Anal. A term applied to a pair of exo- 
genous segments of the typical vertebra, 
forming lateral processes of the neural arch. 
Benes Diapophy’sial a. of or belonging to 
ad, 
lIDiaporesis (doi:&pori:sis). 1678. [mod.L. 
= Gr. &andpnos being at a loss.) Rhet. A 
figure, in which the speaker professes to be 
at a loss, which of two or more courses, 
statements, etc., to adopt. 

Diarch (doi-axk), a. 1884. [f. Gr. &- DI-* + 
dpyó origin. Bot. Proceeding from two 
distinct points of origin: said of the primary 
xylem of the root. 

Diarchy (doi-aaki). 1835. [f. Gr. &- Dr-* + 
-apxía rule, after monarchy.) A government 
by two rulers. b. Revived, esp. in the form 
dyarchy, in reference to the reformed 
Indian constitution of 1919. Hence Dia:r- 
chal, Dia-rchic (dy-) adjs. 

Diarian (doió*riün). 1774. [f. DIARY sb. + 
-AN.] 

‘A. adj. Of or pertaining to a diary; tjournal- 
istic, var. Dia-rial a. 

B. sb. The writer of a diary (rare) 1800, 

Diarist (doi-irist). 1818. [f. DIARY sb. + 
st.] One who keeps a diary. Hence Dia- 
ri'stic a. of the style of a d.; of the nature of 
a diary. So Di-arize v. intr. to write a 
record of events in a diary. 

Diarrhoea (dəiărīă). Also diarrhea. ME. 
[- late L. diarrhea (Cælius Aurelianus) — Gr. 
&éppoa (Hippocrates), f. &appetv flow through, 
f. &á DIA-! + jeiv flow.] A disorder consisting 
in the too frequent evacuation of too fluid 
fæces, sometimes attended with griping pains. 
Also transf. 

transf. He. .was troubled with a d. of words H, 
WALPOLE. Hence Diarrhe-al, Diarrhe-ic 
Diarrhetic, -rhe-tic adjs. of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of d. 

Diarthrodial (deiaapró"dii), a. 1830. 
[f. Di- + ARTHRODIAL.] Anat. Pertaining to 
or characterized by diarthrosis. 

Diarthrosis (doiazpró"sis) 1578. If. 
Dı- + arthrosis (see ARTHRO-)] Anat. The 
general term for all forms of articulation 
which admit of the motion of one bone upon 
another; free arthrosis. 

Diary (deiüri) sb. 1581. [- L. diarium 
daily allowance, (later) journal, diary, in 
form subst. use of n. of diarius daily (which, 
however, is not pre-mediseval), f. dies day; 
see -ARY'.] 1. A daily record of events or 
transactions, a journal; specifically, a daily 
record of matters affecting the writer 
personally. 2. A book prepared for keeping a. 
daily record; also, applied to calendars 
containing daily memoranda 1605. 

1. Diaries of wind and weather PLOT. 2. This is 
my d. Wherin I note my actions of the day 
B. JONS. 

Diary (deiüri), a. 1592. [- med.L. diarius 
(see prec), whence Fr. diaire (xvD.] 1. 
Lasting for one day; ephemeral 1610. 12. 
Daily 1623. 


DIASCORD 

2 D.-fever, a fever lasting one day (Syd. Soc. 
ex.). 
iDiascord. 1605. [med.L. diascordium 


(also used), for diascordion, from Gr. &e 
axopõlwv (à preparation) of scordium; see 
Dia-*.] Pharm. A medicine made of the dried. 
leaves of Teucrium scordium and many 
other herbs —1820. 

Diaskeuast (doiüskiwwst). Also diasceu- 
ast. 1822. [~ Gr. &eoxevaor)s reviser of a 
poem, interpolator.] A reviser; used esp. in 
reference to old recensions of Greek writings. 
So |Diaskeu'asis [Gr.], revision, recension. 

TDia:sper. 1582. [- med.L. diasprum.] = 
JASPER —1038. 

lDiaspora (doie-spord). 1876. [- Gr. 
Siaonopd, f. biaoneipew disperse, f. ài DIA-! + 
onetpew 80W, Scatter.] The Dispersion; cf. John 
7:35, Jas.1:1, 1 Pet.1:1. Hence transf. (The 
term originated in Deut. 28:25.) 

Diaspore (deiüspó?i). 1805. [mod. f. Gr. 
&komopá; See prec. So named from its 
Strong decrepitation when heated.] Min. 
Native hydrate of aluminium, an ortho- 
rhombie, massive, or sometimes stalactitic 
mineral, varying in colour from white to 
violet, 

Diastaltic (dəiăstæ-ltik), a. 1774. [- Gr. 
6vaoraArixés, in music ‘able to expand or 
exalt the mind’; in sense 2 (where it appears 
to be taken as = ‘transmissive’), after 
PERISTALTIC.] 1. Greek Mus. Dilated, ex- 
tended: applied to certain intervals. 2. Phys. 
Applied to the actions termed reflex, as 
taking place through the spinal cord 1852. 

Diastase (doi-asté's). 1838. [- Fr. diastase — 
Gr. &ácracs; see next.) Chem. A nitro- 
genous ferment formed in a seed or bud 
(e.g. in potatoes) during germination, and 
having the property of converting starch 
into sugar. Hence Diasta:sic a. diastatic. 

\(Diastasis (doije-stdsis). 1741. [mod.L.- 
Gr. àoracw separation, f. && DIA-! + ordas 
placing, setting.] Path. Separation of bones 
without fracture, or of the fractured ends of 
a bone. 

Diastatic (doiiste-tik), a. 1881. [- Gr. 
&aorankós separative.) Pertaining to or of 
the nature of diastase. Hence Diastatically 

Ve 

Diastem (doiüstem). 1694. [- Gr. &á- 
ornua; See next.) In ancient Gr. music, an 
interval, 

lDiastema (doiástizmá). Pl. diastemata. 
ME. [Late L. - Gr. &4erpua space be- 
tween.] 1. Mus. = prec. 2. Zool. and Anal. 
A space between two teeth, or two kinds 
of teeth 1854. Hence Di:astemartic a. 
characterized by intervals (rare). 

Diaster (doi,e-stoa). Also dy-. 1882. [f. 
Gr. à- Dr* twice + dorjp star.) Biol. The 
double star of chromatin filaments which 
forms the penultimate stage in the division 


of a single cell-nucleus into two. Hence 
Dia:stral a. 
IDiastole (dois'stoM). 1578. [- late L. 


diastole — Gr. &«croN separation, expansion, 
dilatation, f. &aoréMev, f. &à DIA-! + o7éMew 
to place.] 1. Phys. The dilatation or relaxa- 
tion of the heart, an artery, etc., rhythmically 
alternating with the systole or contraction. 
Also fig. 2. Gr. and L. Prosody. The lengthen- 
ing of a syllable neturally short 1580. 3. Gr. 
Gram. A mark (originally semicircular) used. 
to indicate separation of words; still occas, 
used, in the form of a comma, to distinguish 
6,71, ó,re, neut. of dors, dore, from ört, óre. 

1. fig. There must be a systole and d. in all 
inquiry GEO. ELIOT. Diastolic a. of or per- 
taining to d. 

Diastrophism (doi,e-strofizm). 1881. [f. 
Gr. diaoxpody distortion, dislocation, f. (ult.) 
Sd + erpébav to turn; see -ISM.] Geol, A 
general term for the action of the forces 
which have dislocated the earth's crust, and 
produced the greater inequalities of its 
surface. Hence Diastro'phic a. of or per- 
taining to d. 

Diastyle (doi-astoil). 1563, [- L. diastylus — 
Gr. didorvos ‘having space between the 
columns’; also — Gr. éorvdov the inter- 
columnar space; f. 5d through + oros 
Pillar.) 

A. adj. Of a colonnade, ete,: Having the 
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intercolumnar intervals each of three (or 
four) diameters (in the Doric order, of 22). 

B. sb. Such a colonnade, ete., or such an 
intercolumnar interval. 

Diasyrm (doiüsórm) 1678. [- late L. 
di — Gr. &eowuós disparagement.] 
Rhel. A figure expressing disparagement or 
ridicule. 

|(Diatessaron (deiite:sürón) ME. [- late 
L. diatessaron, f. Gr. &à recodpw through, 
ie. composed of, four (cf. Dra-*.] +1. Gr. 
Mus. The interval of a fourth —1857. 12. 
-Pharm. A medicine composed of four in- 
gredients —1698. 3. A harmony of the four 
Gospels 1803. 

tDiathermal (doiapóxmül), a. 1835. [f. 
Dia-' + THERMAL.] = DIATHERMANOUS. 

Diathermancy (doi&pó-münsi) 1837. [- 
Fr. diathermansie (Melloni 1833), f. Gr. &á 
through + éépuaves heating. The Eng. 
ending is assim to -ANOY.] fl. orig. = 
THERMOCHROSY; also called heat-colour. 2. 
Now: The property of being diathermic or 
diathermanous; pervious to radiant heat 
(var. Diathe-rmacy) 1837. 
Diathermane'ity. rare. 1835. [- Fr. dia- 
thermanéité, t. diathermane; cf. prec.] = prec. 
2. So tDiathe-rmanism (in same sense). 
Diathermanous (doiipóamünos) a. 1894. 
[f. Fr. diathermane (cf. prec. + -0US.] 
Having the property of freely transmitting 
radiant heat;  pervious to  heat-rays. 
(Corresp. to diaphanous in relation to light.) 

Diathe:rmic, a. 1840. [- Fr. diathermique, 
f. Gr. &é through + 8épu», 0epuóv heat; see 
-IC.] = prec. So Diathe-rmous a. 

Diathermo-meter. 1883. [f. Gr. &á 
through + ðepuóv heat + -METER.] An 
instrument for measuring the thermal 
resistance of a body. 

Diathermy. 1910. (f. Gr. did + 6épun, 
Oepuóv heat + -Y*.] Application of electric 
currents to produce heat in the deeper 
tissues of the body. 

|Diathesis (doi,s-pisis). Pl. -theses (-iz). 
1651. [mod.L. — Gr. Aes disposition, 
f. &enüéve arrange.) Med. A permanent 
condition of the body which renders it 
liable to certain special diseases. 

The epileptic d. 1879. fig. The intellectual d. of 
the modern world MAINE. Hence Diathe-tic a, 
of, pertaining to, or arising from d.; con- 
stitutional. 

Diatom (dei-ütüm). 1845. [- mod.L. Di- 
atoma, f. Gr. &dérouos, f. &eréuvev to cut 
through.] A member of the genus Diatoma, 
or of the Diatomacew, an order of micro- 
scopic unicellular Alge, with siliceous cell- 
walls, and the power of locomotion. The 
genus Diatoma has the frustules, or in- 
dividual cells, connected by their alternate 
angles so as to form a kind of zig-zag chain: 
hence the name. Hence Diatomaceous a. 
of or pertaining to the order Diatomacez ; 
(Geol. consisting of the fossil remains of 
diatoms. Diatoma-cean, Diato-mean, a 
diatomaceous plant, a diatom. 

Diatomic (doiiitg-mik), a. 1869. If. Dr-* + 
Gonos ATOM + -10.] Chem. Consisting of, or 
having, two atoms; occas. used as = di- 
valent. 

Diatomin (doi;mtómin) 1882. [f. mod.L. 
Diatoma DIATOM + -IN!.] The buff-coloured 
pigment which colours diatoms. 

Diatomous (doige-tómos), a. 1847. [f. Gr. 
&írouos cut through + -ovs.] Min. “Having 
crystals with one distinct diagonal cleavage.’ 
(Dicts.) 

Diatonic (doiütoik) a. 1597. [- (O)Fr. 
diatonique or its source, late L. diatonicus — 
Gr. ĉiarovxós proceeding through, i.e. at 
the interval of, a tone, f. dd DIA-! + zóvos 
TONE; see -10.] 1. Gr. Mus. That scale (the 
others being CHROMATIC and ENHARMONIC) 
in which the interval of a tone was used, the 
tetrachord being divided into two whole 
tones and a semitone (as in each half of the 
modern diatonic scale) 1603. 2. In modern 
music, denoting the scale which in any key 
Proceeds by the notes proper to that key 
Without chromatic alteration. Also tig. 


Hence Diato-nically adv. in a d. manner. 
Dia-tonism, diatonic system. 
Diatribe (doiátroib) sb. 1581. [= Fr; 


DIBS 


diatribe — L. diatriba — Gr. ĉar $ 
ment (of time), study, Feia ai 
discourse, disquisition (arch.). 2. A disserta- 
tion directed against some person or work; a 
bitter and violent criticism; an invective 
1804. 

2. A rambling, bitter d. on the. . sufferi 
labourers 1860. Hence Di'atriblet ce. of the 
writes or utters a d, 

lDiaulos (doiü-los). 1706. (Gr. Bavios 
double pipe, f. &- DI-' + «més pipe.) Gr. 
Antiq. 1. A double course, in which the 
racers returned to the starting point. 2, 
The double flute. 

Diazeuctic (doidzid-ktik), a. 1698. [- Gr. 
&eLewkrwós disjunctive.) Disjunctive; ap- 
plied, in ancient Gr. Music, to the interval 
of a tone separating disjunct tetrachords; 
also to the tetrachords. 

Diazo- (doije-z0). 1873. [f, Di-* + Azo-,] 
Chem. A formative of the names of com: 
pounds derived from the aromatic hydro- 
carbons, which contain two atoms of nitrogen 
combined in a peculiar way with phenyl 
(C.H,), as d.-benzine, -naphthaline, etc. Also 
used attrib., as in diazo compounds, reaction, 
eto, 

lDiazoma (doitizd"-mi), 
Suítoua girdle, partition, to] 1. Gr 
Theatre. A semicircular pa through the 
auditorium, parallel to its outer border, and 
cutting the radial flights of steps at a point 
about half-way up. 12. Anat. The midriff 
1883. 

Diazotize (doi,e-zdtoiz). 1989. [f. DrAzo- 
+ -IZE, after AZOTE.] Chem. To convert into 
a diazo compound. 

Dib, sb. Usu. in pl. dibs. 1730. [Earlier 
dib-stones, perh. f. DIB v.*] 1. pl. A children's 
game played with pebbles or the knuckle- 
bones of sheep; also the pebbles or bones 80 
used. 2. A counter used in playing at cards, 
3. pl. Money (slang) 1812. 4. = DIBBLE (dial.) 
18! 


1708. [L. - Gr. 


Dib, v. Now dial. ME. [prob. modified 
form of Dir v., with duller sound.] = DIP v, 
Dib, v.* 1609. [f. Dan v.', with weaker 
vowel] 1, trans. To dab lightly. 2. inir. To 
tap lightly 1869. 3. intr. = Dap v.', DIBBLE 
v.' 2, 1681. 4. To dibble 1891. 

Dibasic (doibé'-sik), a. 1868. [DI-*.] Chem. 
Having two bases, or two atoms of a base. D. 
acid: one containing two atoms of displace- 
able hydrogen. See Brsasto. Hence 
Dibasi-city, d. quality. 

Dibber (di-box). 1736, [f. DIB v.* + -BR‘) 
1. An instrument for dibbling; a dibbler. 2. 
Mining. The pointed end of an iron bar used 
for making holes (U.S.) 1871. 

Dibble (di-b’l), sb. 1450. (app. conn. W. 
DIB v.'; see -LE 1.] An instrument used to 
make holes in the ground for seeds, bulbs, 
or young plants. 

Dibble (di:;b', v.' 1683. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To make a hole in with or a8 with a 
dibble; to sow or plant by this means. 2. intr. 
To use a dibble; to bore holes in the soil 
1895. Hence Di-bbler, one who or that 
which dibbles. 

Dibble (di-b’l), v.* 1022. [perh. f. DABBLE 
with lighter vowel, but cf. Dip v.' 3] l. 
inir. = DABBLE v. 2. 2. = DIB v.* 3, DAP v. 1. 
1658. 

Dib-hole. 1833. [app. f. dib, var. of DUP.] 
Mining. = Sump. E 

Diblastula (doiblestiüli). 1890. [f. DI- Y 
mod.L. blastula BLAsTULE.] Embryol, Thal 
stage of the embryo at which it consists of a 
vesicle enclosed in a double layer of cells; = 
GASTRULA. i 

Dibrach (doi-brek). rare. [~ late D. 
dibrachys — Gr. óiBpaxvs, f. &- Dr-* + Bonis 
short.] In Gr. and L. prosody: A foot con 
sisting of two short syllables; a pyrrhic. —— 

Dibranchiate (doibrenkiet). 1835. t- 
mod.L. dibranchiata, f. Gr. ô- (DI-) 
Bpáyxa gills of fishes; see -ATE'.] Zool. 

A. adj. Belonging to the Dibranchiata, 8 
order of cephalopods having two brane! 
or gills. 

B. sb. One of the Dibranchiata. 

Dibs (pl); see DIB sb. 


DIBSTONES 


Di-bstones, sb. pl. 
children’s game; the same 


1692. [See DIB sb.] A 
as dibs or dab- 


siu -tyl, Dibutyro-. Chem. See Dr^. 
Dicacity (dikee’siti). arch. 1592. & L. 
dicacitas raillery, f. dicaz, dicac- sarcastic (f. 
dic», stem of dicere speak); see -mY.] A 
jesting habit of speech; raillery; pertness; 
talkativeness. 


Given to the humor of dicacitie and iesting 


ON. t 
Piicaology (deisi,olódgi). Also dice-. 
1656, [- L. dicwologia — Gr. GuawXoyla 


lea in defence; see -L0GY.] Tl. A description 
of jurisdiction 1664. 2. Rhet. Justification. 

Dicalcic (doikee-lsik), a. 1863. [Dr-* 2.] 
Chem. Containing two equivalents of cal- 


eium. c 
Dicarbo-, bef. a vowel dicarb-. Chem. 


See Dr-*. 

Dicarbon (deik&-bün), a. 1869. (Dr-*.] 
Chem. Containing or derived from two atoms 
of carbon, as the d. series of hydrocarbons. 

Dica:rbonate. Chem. See DI-*. 

Dicast (di-keest). Also dikast. 1822. [- Gr. 
axaoris judge, juryman, f. &wdtew judge, f. 
xn judgement.) Gr. Antiq. One of the 6,000 
citizens chosen annually in ancient Athens to 
try cages in the several law-courts. Hence 
Dica:stic, dik-, of or belonging to a d. or 
dicasts. 

Dicastery (dike stéri). Also dikastery. 
1822. [- Gr. &xaerípov.] One of the 
courts of justice in which the dicasts sat; the 
court or body of dicasts. 

Dicatalectic (doi:keetale-ktik), a. ([Dr-*.] 
Pros, Doubly catalectie; wanting a syllable 
both in the middle and at the end. (Dicts.) 

Dice (dois), sb., pl. of DIE sb., q.v. Much 
more used than the singular die. Comb. d.- 
coal, a species of coal easily splitting into 
cubical fragments; -shot = die-shot (see 
Dim). 

Dice (dois), v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. To play 
with dice; trans. to throw away by dicing. 2. 
To cut into dice; esp. in cookery ME. 3. To 
mark or ornament with a pattern of cubes or 
squares; to chequer 1688. 

Dice-box. 1552. The box from which dice 
are thrown in gaming; used typically for 
gaming. 

|Dicentra (doise-ntrà). 1866, [mod.L., f. 
Gr. dixevrpos, f. &- two + xévrpov spur.] Bot. A 
genus of plants (N.O. Fumariacez) having 
drooping heart-shaped flowers; several 
species are cultivated in the flower-garden, 
esp. D. spectabilis (also called Dielytra). 

Dicephalous (doise-filos), a. 1808. [f. Gr. 
Settles (f. &- DI-* + xeóaXj head) + -OUS.] 
Having two heads, two-headed. 
DE (doisoi. ME. [f. DIOE v. or sb. + 
^ | One who plays or gambles with dice. 

“i false as Dicers Outhes Haml. m, iv. 45. 

1 lcerous (doi-séros), a. rare. 1820. [irreg. 
Britny eb f.'à- two + x«épas horn.) 
tentacles, aving two horns, antenns, or 
Dich, rare. A corrupt word, app. mean- 

d it. Timon 1. ii, 73. 
plDichasium (deiké^zipm). Pl. -ia. 1875. 
Bibah ^ f. Gr. &gcois a division.] Bot. A 
belon "s cyme. Hence Dicha'sial a. 

Dee to or of the nature of a d. 
diya E astasis (doikm-stüsis). 1864. [f. Gr. 
ends E + oréas standing.] 'Spontan- 
chassti vision’ (Webster) Hence Di- 

Dichla, a. canabis of undergoing d. 
if. Gr ed (daiklami-dias), a. 1830. 
"koUs,] Bol * T + xAapiis, xAquvd- cloak; see 
and Corolla), aving two envelopes (calyx 

paride (doikló?-reid, -rid). 1825. [Dr-*.] 
with an compound of two atoms of chlorine 
dich Base or radical as mercury 
aahon, = Gr. axon, comb. f. dia in two, 

Dichoga parately. (The. is short in Greek.) 
Dicuo- SI (doiko:gümos), a. 1859. [f. 
ding + ad -yapos married, yduos wed- 
aphrodite AS Said of those herm- 
Distils (or Pen in which the stamens and 

erent, times logous organs) mature at 
» 80 that self-fertilization is 
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impossible. So Dicho-gamy, the condition 
of being d. 

Dichord (doi-kdid). 1819. [— Gr. àxopses.] 
An instrument having two strings. b. An 
instrument having two strings to each note. 

Dichoree (dei:kori). 1801. [- L. dichoreus 
— Gr. &xópeos, f. &- DI-? + xopetos CHOREE.] 
Pros. A foot consisting of two chorees or 
trochees. 

Dichotomic (deikotg-mik), a. 1873. [f. as 
DICHOTOMOUS + -10.] Relating to or involv- 
ing dichotomy. Hence Dichoto-mically 

i 

Dichotomist (deikotómist). 1592. [f. DI- 
CHOTOMY + -IST.] One who dichotomizes. 

Dichotomize (doikotómoiz), v. 1600. [f. 
DICHOTOMY + -ZE.] Í. trans. To divide into 
two parts or sections; esp. in reference to 
classification; tloosely, to divide. 2. intr. 
(for ref.) To divide into two continuously; 
spec. used of the branching of a stem, root, 
ete. 1835. 

1. That great citie might well be dichotomized 
into cloysters and hospitals BP. HALL. Hence 
Dicho-tomized ppl. a. divided into two branches; 
‘Astron. said of the moon when exactly half her 
disc is illuminated. 

Dichotomous (doiko:tómos), a. 1690. [f. 
late L. dichotomos — Gr. &xórouos cut in half 
(see next) + -oUs.] Divided or dividing into 


wo. 

‘The division of arteries is usually d. 1842. Hence 
Dicho-tomously adv. 

Dichotomy (doikotómi). 1610. [- mod.L. 
dicholomia — Gr. &xoroula a cutting in two; 
see DicHO-, -Tomy.] 1. Division of a whole 
into two parts; spec. in Logic, ete.: Division 
of a class or genus into two lower mutually 
exclusive classes or genera. 2. Astron. That 
phase of the moon, etc., at which exactly 
half the disc appears illuminated 1686. 3. 
Bot., Zool., etc. A form of branching in 
which each successive axis divides into two 
1707. 

1. What is called d. by contradiction, e.g. that 
*everything must either be red or not. red' 1877. 

Dichotrizne (dikoitroiin). 1887. f. 
DICHO- + Gr. rolama trident.] Zool. A di- 
chotomous trimne; a three-forked sponge 
spicule, having each fork dividing into two. 

Dichro-. In comb. = DIOHROIC. 

Dichroic (deikró*ik), a. 1804. [f. Gr. 
&íxpoos (f. &- two + xpás colour) + -1C.] 
Having or showing two colours; spec. 
applied to doubly-refracting crystals that 
exhibit different colours when viewed in 
different directions. So Di'chroism, the 
quality of being d. Hence Dichroi-stic a. 
dichroitic. 

Dichroite (doi-kro,sit). 1810. [f. Gr. dixpoos 
(see prec.) + -ITE' 2 b.] Min. A synonym of 
Iorrre, from its often exhibiting dichroism. 
Hence Dichroitic a. of, or of the nature of, 
d.; dichroic. 

Dichromate (doikro"mét). 1804. [Dr] 
Chem. A double CHROMATE (q.V.), as potas- 
sium d. K4.CrO,.CrO;. (Also bichromate.) 

Dichromatic (doikromztik), a. 1847. If. 
Gr. ô- DI-* + xpwpanxós CHRoMATIC.] Having 
or showing two colours; spec. of animals: 
Presenting, in different individuals, two 
different colours or systems of coloration. 
So Dichro-matism, the quality or fact of 
being d. 

Dichromic (deikró"mik) a. 1854. [f. Gr. 
Bixpumos (f. &- DI-* + xpôua colour) + -10.] 
1. Relating to or including (only) two colours; 
applied to the vision of colour-blind persons 
including only two of three primary colour- 
sensations. 2. DICHROIC 1877. 

Dichronous (doikrónos) a. 1883. [- late 
L. dichronus — Gr. &xpovos (f. &- Dr* + 
xpóvos time) + -ovs.] 1. Gr. and L. Pros. 
Having two times or quantities; common. 
2. Bot. “Having two periods of growth in the 
year’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.) 

Dichroscope (dei-kroSkó"p). 
Bixpoos two-coloured + -SCOPE.] An instru- 
ment for observing or testing the dichroism 
of crystals, etc. Hence Dichrosco pic a. 

Dicing (doi-sin), vòl. sb. 1456. [f. DICE v. + 
aNG',] 1. Gambling with dice; dice-play. 
2. Book-binding. A method of, ornamenting 
leather in squares or diamonds. Also attrib. 
(in sense 1). 


DICOTYLEDON 


Dick (dik), sb.' 1553. [Playful f. Ric-, 
contr. of Norman Fr., AFr. Ricard, L. 
Ricardus = Richard; cf. Hick sb.'] 1. A 
familiar form of Richard. Hence generically 
meom. lad, man. 2. slang. A riding whip 

1. Tom, D., and Harry: any three (or more) of the 
populace taken at random. 


Dick, sb. dial. 1847. [app. conn. w. 
DICKY sb. 8.] A leather apron. 
Dick, sb. dial. 1736. [Cf. Dike and 


Drrcm.] A ditch; a dike. 

Dick, sb.‘ slang. 1860. Abbrev. of diction- 
ary; hence, Long words. 

Dick, sb. slang. 1861. [Short for declara- 
tion; cf. Davy.] In To take one's d. = to take 
one's declaration. 

Dickens (di-kénz). slang or collog. 1598. 
[prob. a fanciful use of the personal name 
Dickens, f. Dicken, Dickon, dim. of Dick; 
see DIOK sb.'] The deuce, the devil. 

I cannot tell what (the dickens) his name is 


SHAKS. 

Dickensian (dike-nziiin), a. 1856. [See 
-IAN.] Of or pertaining to Charles Dickens, 
or his style. 

Dicker (di-kox) sb.' [ME. dyker (whence 
med.L. dicra, Domesday Book), pointing to 
an OE. *dicor, corresp. to MLG. déker, 
MHG. techer, (also mod.) decher :- WGmo. 
*decura — L. decuria set of ten; see DE- 
CURION, DAKER.] The number of ten; half a 
score; being the customary unit of exchange, 
esp. in hides or skins; hence a lot of (ten) 
hides. Also tiransf. 

A dycker of hydes tanned 1526. transf. A whole 
d. of wit SYDNEY. 

Dicker (di-koa), sb.* U.S. 1823. [f. DICKER 
v.] The action or practice of dickering; 
petty bargaining. 

Dicker, v. U.S. 1845. [perh. f. DIOKER 

„1; see quot.] inir. To trade or barter; to 
truck; to bargain in a petty way. Also 
trans. 

The white men who penetrated to the semi- 
wilds V the West] were always ready to d. and to 
swap F. COOPER. 

Dicky, dickey (di-ki), sb. collog., slang, 
and dial. 1753. [Some of the senses are 
evidently applications of Dicky, dim. (see 
-Y*) of DICK sb.' (cf. also DIOK sb.*); of others 
the relationship is obscure.] 1. Naut. An 
officer acting in commission 1867. 2. A 
(male) donkey 1793. 3. A small bird (also 
DickY-BIRD) 1851. +4, An under petticoat 
-1878. 15. A worn-out shirt (slang) 1781. 6. 
A detached shirt-front 1811. 7. A shirt 
collar. (New England.) 1858. 8. A covering 
worn to protect the dress during work; e.g. à 
leather apron; a child’s bib; a ‘slop’; an 
oil-skin suit 1847. 9. The seat in a carriage 
on which the driver sits; also one at the back 
for servants, etc., or for the guard of a mail- 
coach 1801. b. An extra seat at the back of a 
two-seater motor-car 1912. 

Dicky, dickey, a. slang or collog. 1812. 
[perh. orig. f. Dick in phr. ‘I am as queer as 
Dick's hatband’ (Grose); see -Y'.] Sorry, 
poor; unsound, shaky, queer. 

\Diclesium (doikli-zidm), 1857. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. ô- (Dr-5) + Mes closing.] Bot. A 
dry indehiscent fruit consisting of an achene 
enclosed within the indurated base of the 
adherent perianth. 

Diclinic (doikli-nik), a. 1864. [f. Gr. ô- + 
«va» to incline + -I0.] Cryst. Having the 
lateral axes at right angles to each other, but 
both oblique to the vertical axis. 

Diclinism (dei-kliniz"m). 1882. [f. as next 
+ ism.) Bot. The condition of being 
DICLINOUS. 

Diclinous (doiklinos), a. 1830. [f. mod.L. 
Diclines pl. (f. Gr. &- Di-* + «àin bed) + 
lous. So Fr. dicline.] Bot. Having the sta- 
mens and pistils on separate flowers. Also 
said of the flowers (= unisexual). 

Dicoccous (deiko-kos) a. 1819. [f. DE* + 
Gr. xéexos grain (see Coccus) + -0US.] Bot. 
Splitting into two cocci; see Coccus 2. 

Dicondylian (deikondiliün), a. 1883. [f. 
Gr. &óvboAos (cf. CONDYLE) + -IAN.] Zool. Of 
a skull: Having two occipital condyles. 

Dicotyledon (deikotili-don). 1727. [mod. 
L. pl. cotyledones (Ray); see DI-*, CoTYLE- 
DON.) Bot. A flowering plant having two 
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cotyledons or seed-lobes. Hence Di:cotyle-- 
donary, Di:cotyle-donous adjs. having 
two cotyledons; belonging to the class of 
Dicotyledons; of or belonging to a di- 
cotyledonous plant. 

Dicrotic (doikro:tik), a. 1811. [f. Gr. ôi- 
«poros double-beating + -1c; in mod.Fr. 
dicrote.] Phys., etc. Of the pulse (or a 
tracing of its motion): Exhibiting a double 
beat or wave for each beat of the heart. 
b. Of or pertaining to a dicrotic pulse or 
tracing, as a d.notch or wave. vars. Dicro-tal, 
Di-crotous. So Di-crotism, the quality of 
being d. 

Dict (dikt), sb. arch. ME. [- OFr. dict 
(mod. dil) or L, dictum, pa. pple. n. of dicere 
Bay.] A saying or maxim. 

Dicta, pl. of DicrUM. 

Dictaphone (di-ktáfó"n). 1907. [irreg. f. 
DICTATE +-PHONE.] A proprietary name for a 
machine which records and reproduces words 
spoken into it. 

Dictate (di-ktét), sb. 1594. [- L. dictatum, 
subst. use of n. pa. pple. of dictare, usu. in 
pl. dictata rules, precepts.) +1. That which is 
dictated —1820; DICTATION —1678. 12. A 
Dicrum —-1728; a maxim -1082. 3. An 
authoritative direction delivered in words 
1618, b. Often applied to the monitions of a 
written law, conscience, reason, nature, 
experience, self-interest, etc. 1594. 

3. I could not receive such dictates without 
horror JOHNSON. Every man will obey the 
dictates of Reason and Nature GIBBON. 

Dictate (dikté!-t, di-kte't),” v. 1592. [- 
dictat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. dictare, frequent. 
of dicere say.] 1. trans. To put into words 
which are to be written down; to pronounce 
to à person (something which he is to write). 
Also absol. 2. trans. To prescribe; to lay 
down authoritatively; to order in express 
terms 1021. 3. intr. To use or practise dicta- 
tion; to lay down the law, give orders 1651. 

1, He dictated them while Bathurst wrote 1783. 
2. They dictated the conditions of peace GIBBON. 
Of all that Wisdom dictates, this the drift 
Saem. 3. To cavil, censure, d., right or wrong 


OPE. 

Dictation (dikté^fon). 1656. [- late L. 
diclalio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The act of 
dictating 1727. Also alirib, 2. Authoritative 
utterance or prescription 1656; arbitrary 
command 1856. 3. Something dictated 1841. 

l. I will write out the charm from your d. 
Jowett. 2. It would have probably been unsafe 
for the crown to attempt d. or repression FROUDE. 

Dictative (dikté'-tivy, di-ktétiv), a. 1768. 
If. DICTATE v, + -IvE; cf. med.L. diclativus.] 
Of the nature of dictation. 

Dictator (dikté'-toa). ME. [- L. dictator; 
see DICTATE v., -OR 2.] 1. A ruler or governor 
Whose word is law; an absolute ruler of a 
state; esp. one invested with absolute 
authority in seasons of emergency. Also 
transf. 2. A person exercising absolute 
authority of any kind or in any sphere 1605. 
3. One who dictates to a writer 1617. 

1. As in old Rome, when the D. was created, all 
inferiour magistracies ceased BURTON. 2. The 
dictators of behaviour, dress, and politeness 
Swirr, Hence Dicta-torate, the office of a d. 

Dictatorial (diktato*-rial), a. 1701. If. L. 
dictatorius (f. dictator; see prec.) + -AL'; see 
-ORIAL.] 1. Of, pertaining, or proper to a 
dictator. 2, Pertaining to or characteristic 
of dictation; inclined to dictate; overbearing 
in tone 1704, 

1. D. power 1701. 2. By violent measures, and a 
d. behaviour Swrrr. Hence Dictato-rially adv. 
Dictato-riainess. So +Dictato-rian a, of, 

roper to, or characteristic of a dictator. var. 

i-ctatory a.; whence Di-ctatorily adv. 

Dictatorship (dikté!-toafip). 1586. [See 
:SHrP.] 1, The office or dignity of a dictator. 
2. Absolute authority in any sphere 16... 

Dictatress (dikté'-trés). 1784. [f. DICTA- 
TOR + -ESS'.] A female dictator (lit. and fig.). 
So Dicta:trix, 

Dictature (dikté'-titta). 
dictatura; see DICTATE v., 


1553. [= L. 
-URE.] 1. = 


DICTATORSHIP. 2, A collective body of 
dictators 1759. 
tDi'ctery. rare. [- L. dicterium witty 


saying.] A witty saying. BURTON. 

Diction (di-kfon). 1542. [- (O)Fr. diction or 
L. dictio saying, mode of expression, (later) 
word, t. dicl-, pa. ppl. stem of dicere say.] t1. 
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A word —1697. 12. A phrase, locution —1709. 
13. Speech; verbal description —1602. 4. The 
manner in which anything is expressed in 
words 1700. 5. Mus. Rendition of words in 
inging, as regards pronunciation, etc. 

3. Haml. v. ii. 123. 4. Almost all fancy the d. 
makes the poet HARE. Absolute accuracy of d. 
and precision of accent in prose RUSKIN. 

fDictiona-rian. rare. 1846. [f. as next 

+ :AN.] The maker of a dictionary. 

Dictionary (di-kfonüri) 1526. [- med.L. 
dictionarium (sc. manuale MANUAL sb.) and 
dictionarius (sc. liber book), f. L. dictio 
phrase, word; see DICTION, -ARY'] 1. A 
book dealing with the words of a language, 
So as to set forth their orthography, pro- 
nunciation, signification, and use, their 
Synonyms, derivation, and history, or at 
least some of these; the words are arranged 
in some stated order, now, usually, alpha- 
betical; a word-book, vocabulary, lexicon. 
2. By extension: A book of information or 
reference on any subject or branch of 
knowledge, the items of which are arranged 
alphabetically; as a D. of Architecture, Bio- 
graphy, of the Bible, of Dates, etc. 1631. Also 
fig. Also attrib. 

1. Neither is a d. a bad book to read. .it is full of 
suggestion, —the raw material of ES le poems 
and histories EMERSON, 2. fig. Burnet was. .a 
living d. of English affairs MACAULAY. 

Dictograph (di-któgraf) 1907. [orig. pro- 
prietary name, irreg. f. L. dictum thing said 
+ -GRAPH.] An instrument designed to re- 
cord in one room sound made in another. 

lDictum (di-kt2m). Pl. dicta, dictums. 

1670. [L.; see DICT.] A saying: usu. a formal 
and authoritative pronouncement 1706. b. 
Law, An expression of opinion by a judge on 
a matter of law 1770. c. A current saying 
1826. d. An award 1670. 

A d. of Johnson's 1787. c. The d. that truth 
always triumphs MILL, d. D. of Kenilworth, an 
award made in 1266 between King Henry III 
and the barons who had taken arms against him. 

Dictyogen  (di-ktio,dgen, diktai-d,dzen). 
1846. [f. Gr. B(«rvov net + -GEN, after EN- 
DOGEN, etc.] Bot. Lindley's name for those 
plants which have a monocotyledonous 
embryo and reticulated leaf-veins. 

Dicy-an(o)-. [f. Dr* + Cyano-.] Chem. 
Combined with two equivalents of the radical 
cyanogen, CN, replacing two of hydrogen, 
chlorine, etc. 

Dicyanide (doisoiünoid). 1803. [Dr-*.] 
Chem. A compound containing two equiva- 
lents of cyanogen (CN) united to an element 
or dyad radical, as mercuric d. Hg(CN);. 

Dicya-nogen. Chem. [D1-*.] Cyanogen 
in the free form. 

Dicynodont (deisi-nddont). 1854. [f. Gr. 
$e two + Kw- dog + d8ovr- tooth.) Palzont. 
A fossil reptile having no teeth except two 
long canines in the upper jaw. adj. Having 
this character. 

The typical genus is Dicynodon, order Dicyno- 
dontia. Hence Dicynodo-ntian a. 

id, pa. t. of Do v., q.v. 

Didache (di-d&ki). 1885. Gr. dax, in the 
title 4ióey) rv &óóeka dmocróAcov Teaching of 
the twelve apostles, the name of a Christian 
treatise of the beginning of the second 
century. 

Didactic (didm-ktik, doi-). 1044. Iz. 
dbaxrixds, f. stem &/ax- of &ðáoxew teach, perh, 
after Fr. didactique; see -1C.] 

A. adj. Having the character or manner of a 
teacher; characterized by giving instruction; 
instructive, preceptive, 

B. sb. tl. A didactic author or treatise 
fee 2. pl. The science or art of teaching 


2. Life is rather a subject of wonder, than of 
didactics EMERSON. So Dida-ctical a. (rare). Di- 
da:ctically adr. Dida:cticism, the practice or 
quality of being d. Didacti-city (rare), d. quality. 

Didactive (didw-ktiv), a. 1711. lirreg. f. 
Gr. daxrés taught, or that can be taught 
+ -IVE, after words from L. like active.) = 
DIDACTIC. 

Didactyl, -yle (dəidæ-ktil), a. 1819. [irreg. 
f. Dr-* + Gr. ddxrvdos finger. Zool. Having 
two fingers, toes, or claws. var. Dida *ctylous. 

Didal(l, obs. #. Diniz. 


Didapper (doi-dm:poi. ME. [Reduced f. 
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DIVE-DAPPER.] 1. = DABCHICK. 2; Applied. 
ludicrously to a person 1589. 

Didascalic (didseskeelik), a. 1609, l- L. 
didascalicus = Gr. diackadixds instructive, f, 
bidécxados teacher; see -10.] Of the nature ofa 
teacher or of instruction; didactic, Hence 
Didasca‘lics sb. pl. = Dipactics. So Dida:- 
scalar a. didactic. nonce-wd. 

Didder (di:dox) v. Now dial. ME, [Re. 
lated to DODDER v. and dial. dadder, of 
symbolic origin. Cf. DITHER.] inr. To 
tremble, quake, shake, shiver, 

Diddest, rare f. didst, 2nd sing. pa. t. of 
Do v. 

Diddle (di-d'D, v.t collog. or dial. 1632, 
{app. parallel to Dipper. Cf. DADDLE] ji, 
intr. = DADDLE. 2. To move from side to 
side by jerks; to shake 1786. 3. trans. To 
jerk from side to side 1893. 

Diddle (di-d'D, v.* collog. 1800. [In sense 2 
prob. back-formation from diddler, f. name 
of Jeremy Diddler (in J. Kenney's farce, 
‘Raising the Wind’, 1803).] 1. To waste 
time in mere trifling 1826. 2. trans. a. To 
swindle; to ‘do’. b. To do for, ruin; to kill, 
1806. Hence Di-ddler, a mean swindler or 
cheat. 

Diddle- in comb. 1523. [conn. w. DIDDLE 
9.3, v.!] 

D.-daddle, ‘stuff and nonsense’. D.-dee, the 
shrub Empetrum rubrum. D.-diddle, the sound 
or action of fiddling. Diddledum, used con- 
temptuously for something trifling. 

+Di-decahe-dral, a. 1805. [Dr- pref.* 1.] 
Crystall. Having the form of a ten-sided 
prism with five-sided bases, making twenty 
faces in all. 

Didelphian (doide-Ifidn), a. 1847. [f. mod. 
L. Didelphia, f. Gr. &- Di- + epis 
womb; see -AN.] Zool. Belonging to the 
subclass Didelphia of the class Mammalia, 
characterized by a double uterus and 
vagina, and comprising the single order of 
Marsupials. So Dide-Iphic, Dide-phine, 
Dide-phous adjs. in same sense. Didelph, 
Didelphid, a member of the subclass 
Didelphia, or of the family Didelphide 
(opossums). Dide-Iphoid a. double, as the 
uterus in the Didelphia. 

Didine (doi-doin), a. 1885. [f. mod.L. didus 
the dodo + -INE'.] Zool. Belonging to the 
family Didide of birds, akin to the dodo. 

Didle (dai-d’l), sb. local. 1490. [Origin 
unkn.] A sharp triangular spade, used for 
clearing out ditches, ete. So Di-dle v. (local), 
to clean out the bed of (a river or ditch); 
intr. to work with a didle. 

Dido (doi-do) U.S. slang. 1843. [Origin 
unkn.] A prank, a caper; a shindy, esp. in 
phr. to cut (up) didoes. ; 

TDi-do:decahe-dral, a. 1805. [Dr- pref. 
1.] Crystall. Having the form of a twelve- 
sided prism, with six planes in each base, or 
twenty-four faces in all. 

Didonia (doidóvnii). 1873. [From the 
story of Dido, who bargained for as much 
land as a hide would cover, and cut the hide 
into à long narrow strip so as to inclose à 
large space.] Math. The curve which, on à 
given surface and with a given perimeter, 
contains the greatest area. 

Didrachm (dei-drem). 1548. [- late L. 
didrachmon, -ma -— Gr. didpaxuov, f. 9 
Di-* + ôpaxuýń DRACHMA.] An ancient Greek 
silver coin; a two-drachma piece; see 
DRacHMA. Hence Didra-chmal a. of the 
weight of two drachme: applied to the 
“Dids £D 

st, 2nd sing. pa. t. of Do v. 

tDidurce, v. 1578. [- L. diducere draw 
apart, sunder, f. di- Dr + ducere draw. 
Sometimes confused with DEpvcE.] l. rants 
To pull away or apart —1696. 2. To dilate, 
expand -1657. Hence +Didu:ction, is 
Diduce, -ment, obs. (erron.) ff. DEDUCE, 
-MENT. 

Diductively, obs. (erron.) f. DEDUCNIVELY- 
Didymate (di-dimét), a. 1843. [f. mods» 
didymus — Gr. biévuos twin + -ATE*.] Zool» 
ete. — DIDYMOUS. [Arbitrary or 

tiDi-dymis. Pl. -es. 1543. [Arbitr 
erron: shortening of Gr. en&ivuis (Galen); 802 
EprIDIDYMIS.] = EPIDIDYMIS —1883. at 
Didymium (didi-mióm). 1842. (mod. 
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CATHEDRALS 
(Top left) T chedral of the Most Sacred Heart, Salisbury, Rhodesia. (Top centre) The 
Anglican C àl, Christchurch, New Zealand (Top right) St. Peter's, Rome, was founded 
in A.D. 330 pletely rebuilt in Renaissance times to designs by Bramante, Michelangelo 
and others. -iginal church, one of the earliest, was in the style of a Roman basilica. (Above 


left) Oscar N neyer’s cathedral for Brasilia, the new capital of Brazil. The ribs are of concrete 
and the walis between of glass. (Above right) Canterbury Cathedral was begun by William 
Sens in 1174. Canterbury has been the ecclesiastical capital of England since A.D. 597. (Right) 
Cologne Cathedral, Germany, begun in the I3th century. (Bottom left) The west front of Rheims 
Cathedral, begun in 1211. Here the kings of France were crowned. (Bottom centre) St. Patrick's 
Cathedral on Fifth Avenue, New York, U.S.A. (Bottom right) Seville Cathedral, Spain, the largest 
Gothic church in the world, is built on the site of a mosque and was begun in 1402. Two-thirds of 
the Giralda tower (so called from the Giraldillo, ‘little weather vane’, at the top) is Moorish, 
peng built in 1196. (Exclusive News Agency, High Commissioner for New Zealand, J. Allan Cash, 
aul Popper, B.E.A., Radio Times Hulton Picture Library, U.S.I.S.) 


AWARDS FOR GALLANTRY 


*Awarded for gallantry of the highest order **Awarded for gallantry of an extremely high order 
***Awarded for gallantry of a high order ****Awarded for gallantry entailing risk and meriting recognition 


WHILE ON OPERATIONAL SERVICE 


CONSPICUOUS 


: CONSPICUOUS 
GALLANTRY GALLANTRY 
MEDAL MEDAL t 
l DISTINGUISHED DISTINGUISHED 
ae SERVICE ‘ORDER warasa e MS CONDUCT MEDAL ANTE 2 COUR SERVICE CROSS 
ks of the Royal ranks of the’ Roya warded Gero 
h ks of Awarded to officers Tn Awarded to other arded to officers 
SECO LAS of all Arms ** Navy and Royal ranks of the Army ** Rc open rah the Royal Navy*e 
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THE DISTINGUISHED DISTINGUISHED MILITARY MEDAL DISTINGU 

MILITARY CROSS FLYING CROSS SERVICE MEDAL Aynrded. to other FLYING ! 
Awarded to officers Avarded to officers Awarded to other ranks ofthe Army*** Awarded t r 
of the Army *** of the Royal and ranks of the Royal ranks of th l 
Commonwealth Air Navy and Royal and Comm h 

Forces *** Marines *** Air Force 

(The reverse side of the medal is shown for the C.G.M,, D.C.M., C.G.M. D.S.M., and M.M.) 
QUEEN'S COMMENDATION FOR BRAVE CONDUCT, Awarded to civilians, and officers MENTION IN DESPATCHES. warded to officers 

iis and other ranks of all Arms Ame and men of all Aris. **** 


TO CIVILIANS, AND SERVICE PERSONNEL DURING NON-OPERATIONAL DU i Y 


THE THE 
GEORGE CROSS GEORGE MEDAL 
\warded to civilians, 
nd officers and 
ther ranks of all 

Arms * 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
MEDAL 


Awarded to civilians, 


Awarded to civilians, 
and officers and other 
ranks of all Arms ** 


and other ranks of all 
O.B.E. M.B.E. Arms *** 
Commander of the Order Officer of the Order of Member of the Order 
of the British Empire. the British Empire. of the British Empire. 
Awarded to civilians ac- Awarded to civilians ac- Awarded to civilians ac- 
cording to rank *** 


cording to rank *** cording to rank *** 
r gallantry awards in the Order of the British Empire, 


civilian awards have a double oak leaf silver emblem in the centre of the ribbon. 


Service awards have a central grey stripe 
^N (The reverse of the medal is shown for the G.M, and B.E.M.) 
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f, Gr. ôlðvpos adj. twin + -IUM; SO called from 
jtg close association with lanthanum.] 
Chem. A rare metal, found only in associa- 
tion with cerium and lanthanum, Symbol 


Di. 

Didymous (didi-mes), a. 1794. [f. Fr. 
didyme adj. (- Gr. 9(ovuos adj. twin) + -0US.] 
Bot., etc. Growing in pairs, paired, twin. 

|Didynamia (didiné' midi). 1753. [mod.L. 
(Linnaeus 1735), f. Gr. &- DI-* + 8vajus Dower, 
strength; see -IA".] Bot. The fourteenth class 
in the Linnean Sexual System of plants, 
containing those with four stamens in pairs 
of unequal length, whence the name. 
Hence Didynam, a plant of this class; 
Didyna-mian a. didynamous. 

Didynamous (doidi-names, did-), a. 1794. 
[f. as prec. + -ous.] Bot. Of stamens: 
‘Arranged in two pairs of unequal length. Of 
a flower or plant: Belonging to the Linnean 
class Didynamia. 

Die (doi), sb. Pl. dice (dois), dies (dəiz). 
[ME. dé, dee, pl. dés, dees - (O)Fr. dé, pl. dés 
L. (Rom.) datum, subst. use of n. pa. pple. 
of dare give (cf. DATE sb.*), spec. play, as in 
calculum dare play à *man'".] 

I With pl. dice. 1. A small cube, having its 
faces marked h spots numbering from 
one to six, used in games of chance by being 
thrown from a box or the hand. b. pl. The 
game played with these. 2. fig. Hazard, 
chance, luck 1548. 3. A small cubical 
segment of anything ME. 

2. I haue set my life vpon a € 
stand the hazard of the Dye Rich. III, V. iv. 10. 
Phr. The d. is cast: the course of ion is irrevoc- 
ably decided, 3. Turnips and carrots cut in dice 
MRS. RAFFALD. 

II. With pl. dies. 1. A cubical block; in 
Arch. the cubical portion of a pedestal, 
between the base and cornice; = DADO 1. 
1664, 2, An engraved stamp (often one of 
two) for impressing a design or figure upon 
some softer material, as in coining money, 
striking a medal, embossing paper, ete. 1699. 
3. A name of mechanical appliances: 
spec, a. One of two or more pieces (fitted in a 
stock) to form a segment of a hollow screw for 
cutting the thread of a screw or bolt. b. The 
bed-piece serving as a support for metal from 
which a piece is to be punched, and having an 
opening through which the piece is driven. Ce 
Shoe-making, etc. A shaped knife for cutting out 
peus of any required shape or size: cf. DIE v.* 
ds A Ws 1808. 

rib. and Comb., as die-shaped a.; d.- 
shot of cubical form; -sink an AR hates 
{an pospe ning -stock, the stock or 
screws (see TL : 55 the dies used in cutting 

Die (doi), v.! Pa. t. and pple. died (doid), 
pres. pple. dying (dei-in). [ME. dezen, deve, 
either (i) repr. OE. *diegan, *dégan = os. 
dua OHG. touwen (MHG. téuwen), ON. 
i uja :- Gme. *dawjan, f. *daw-, repr. also 
n DEAD a., DEATH; or, as is more likely (ii) 
ise derived from ON. deyja.] 
uA man and sentient beings. 1. intr. To 
(tees le, cage to live, suffer death; to expire. 
Suan with of, by, from, through; also for a 
binc object, etc., for the sake of one, in a 
End Or condition, ctc. 2. To sufler the 
Li ins of death; to face death ME. 3. T'heol. 
In RU spiritual death; ‘To perish ever- 
Settee Da cf. DEATH. 4. To languish, 

with passion; i 
excessively ey to d. for, to desire 
is e day thou eat'st, thou di'st Miu. P. L. 

Y sl 2 BUS 
Ttt B4. He shall dye a Fleas death Merry W. IV. 

üt t5 de 5 'o d. the death: to suffer death, to be 
posed E To d. in one's bed, in one's shoes, in 
fight tilt ihe in full work), in the last ditch (i.e. to 
15:31. 4. jj last extremity). 2. I d. daily 1 Cor. 
Dalle, 4 Deare, T d. As often as from thee I goe 

R ota dying for a drink 1897. 

GARS to, apy or organized matter: To 
fnto à stat Subject to vital forces; to pass 
Sulstano d of decomposition ME. 2. fig. Of 
inactive i To become dead, flat, vapid, or 
save 1812, 3. Of actions, institutions, 
Pc rosuelities: To come to an end; to 
memory 1 candle or fire; to pass out of 
(eap, out of mea To pass gradually away 
Te EAS GEHE 1704: 5. To pass 

mething else) 1633; in 


Archit. to mi Pate f 
in or aga deci ot to terminate gradually 


cast, And I will 
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1. My heart seemed to d. within me SMi 

The shining daffodils d. TENNYSON. 3. So dies my 
reuenge Much Ado v. i. 301. Art, which cannot d. 
SHELLEY. 4. I hear soft music die along the grove 
Pope. 5. The day dyes into night BP. HALL. 

Die, v.* 1703. {f. DIE sb.) trans. To furnish 
with a die; to mould or shape with a die. 

Die--away, a. 1802, [from the phr. to die 
away.) That dies away or seems to die 
away; languishing. 

\Dieb (dib) 1829. [- Arab. di’b *wolf’.] 
Zool. A North African Jackal (Canis anthus). 

Die--back, sb. 1886. [From the phr. fo die 
back.) The name for a disease affecting 
orange trees in Florida, etc., in which the 
tree dies from the top downward. 

Diecious, etc., var. DIGCIOUS, ete. 

Diedral, var. DIHEDRAL. 

\[Diegesis (doi,id3i-sis). 1829. [- Gr. 
éujynos narrative.] A narrative; a statement 
of the case. 

+Diego (dyé-go). 1611. [Sp. Diego James, 
the patron saint of Spain.] 1. A Spaniard; 
cf. Daco. (Also attrib.) 1087. 2. A Spanish 
sword —1867. 3. A variety of pear. EVELYN. 

Die--hard. 1844. [from the phr. to die hard.] 

A. adj. That resists to the last. 

B. sb. One that dies hard; esp. an extremely 
conservative politician, ete.; spec. (pl. an 
appellation of the 57th Regiment of Foot in 
the British Army. 

Dielectric (dəiMe'ktrik). 1837. [DI-*.] 

A. sb. À substance or medium through or 
across which electric force acts without con- 
duction; a non-conductor; an insulating 
medium. 

B. adj. 1. Non-conducting 1871. 2. Relating 
to a dielectric medium, or to the trans- 
d of electricity without conduction 

63. 

IiDDiencephalon (doi,ense-fálon). 1883. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. &-, &a- + éyedadov brain. 
Repr. G. zwischenhirn.] = "THALAME 
cEPHALON. Hence Diencephadic a. per- 
taining to the d. 

Dieresis, dieretic, var. DLERESIS, -ETIC. 

lDies (dai-iz). 1007. [L. 'day".] Used in: 

a. Dies ire, ‘day of wrath’, the first words, and 
hence the name, of a Latin hymn on the Last 
Judgement, used as the sequence at a mass of 
requiem. 

b. Dies non (short for dies non juridicus), in 
Law, a day on which no legal business is trans- 
acted, or which is not reckoned for some par- 


ticular purpose. 

Diesel (di-zal). 1894. D. engine, a. type of 
oil-engine invented by R. Diesel of Munich. 

\Diesis (doi-ésis). Pl. dieses (i). 
[- L. diesis — Gr. biens quarter-tone, f. 8iéva 
send through, f. dd Dia- + iéa send.] 
1. Mus. a. In ancient Gr. music, the Pytha- 
gorean semitone (ratio 243:250). b. Now, the 
interval equal to the difference between 
three major thirds and an octave (ratio 
125:128); usually called enharmonic d. 2. 
Printing. The sign 1, usually called ‘double 
dagger’ 1706. 
Diet (doi-ét), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. diète — L. 
diæta — Gr. dla7a course of life.) tl. Way 
of living or thinking —1656. 2. esp. Way of 
feeding ME. 3. Prescribed course of food, 
restricted in kind or quantity; regimen ME. 
4. Food; the victuals in daily use ME. 
5. tAn allowance of food —1071; board (now 
Hisl.) 1455. 16. Allowance for the expenses 
of living —1651. 

2. A meat d. is far from satisfying LIVINGSTONE. 
3. To preach d. and abstinence to his patients 
Jounson. 4. The Athletick D. was of pulse SIR T. 


NE. 
Comb.: d.-bread, special bread prepared for 
invalids and others; -kitchen, a charitable 
establishment which provides proper food for the 


helpless poor. 
Diet (doit), sb.* ME. [- med.L. diéta 
day's journey, allowance, work, wages; 


assoc. w. L. dies day.] 11. A day's journey. 
Chiefly Sc. (So Fr. journée.) 71651. 2.Sc. An 
appointed date or time; spec. the day on 
which a party is cited to appear in court. 
(So OFr. journée.) 1568. 3. Sc. A session of 
any assembly occupying a day or part of 
one 1587. 4. A conference, congress, Con- 
vention, (So OFr. journée.) 1450. 5. spec. The 
English name (from the end of the 16th c.) 
of the former Reichstay of the (German) 


DIFFER 


Roman Empire, and of the federal or 
national assemblies of Switzerland, Poland, 
Hungary, etc.; later of the Bundestag of the 

Germanic Confederation (1815-66); applied 
also to the existing Reichstag or Imperial 
Parliament of the Austro-Hungarian and 
German Empires, and the Landtag or local 
parliament of their constituent states, and 
sometimes to the parliamentary assemblies 
of other states of Eastern Europe, of 
Japan, etc. 1505. 6. The metal scraped or 
cut from gold and silver plate assayed day 
by day at the Mint, and retained for the 
purpose of trial 1700. Hence Die-tal a. of or 
belonging to a d. 

Diet, v. ME. [f. DET gb., after OFr. 
dieter, med.L. diztare.| 1. trans. To feed; to 
put to a specified diet. Also fig. 2, To 
prescribe or regulate the food of (a person, 
etc.) in nature or quantity ME. 3. To board 
1035. 4. intr. To take one's meals; to feed. 
(on) 1500. 5. To regulate onéself as to diet 


1660. 

1. He that taught Abel how to d. Sheep 1655, 2. 
Full power. .to pill. d.. .and poultice all persons 
FoorE. 4. At what ordinary. .do they d. FULLER. 
Hence Dieter (now rare), one who diets himself or 


others. 

(doi Gtári). . [- med.L. 
dielarium, f. diela; see DIET sb.*, -ARY?.] 
A course of diet prescribed; a book 


B. adj. Pertaining to diet, or a dietary 1614. 
[7 L. diæteticus, 


= Gr. duurnrixds, f. Sara; see DIET sb.?, -10.] 


Diete'tically adv. 

B. sb. 1. One who studies dietetics 1759. 2. 
Dietetics, less usually dietetic: The part of 
medicine which relates to diet. 

Diethene- (doie-pin). Chem. See Dr-*. 

Diethyl (doi,e'piD. 1850. [Dr-*] Chem. 
1. as sb. A name for the group C.H. (butyl 
hydride or butane), considered as à double 
molecule of the radical ethyl. 2. in Comb, De- 
noting two equivalents of the monad radical 
ethyl (C:H,), replacing two atoms of hydro- 
diethylamizne 


gen in a compound, as 

NH(C:Hs)s. 

Dietic (doiee-tik). 1659. (f. DIET sb? + 
-10.] 


‘A. adj. = DIETETIC a. 1716, So Die'tical a. 

+B. sb. A dietetic article or application. 

Dietine (doiétin). 1009. [= Fr. diétine, lit. 
‘little diet’, f. diéle DIET sb. 5 + dim. suff. 
-ine.] A subordinate diet; in Polish Hist., & 
provincial diet which elected deputies for 
the national diet. 

Dietist (doi-étist). 1607. [f. Diet sb.! + 
ast.) One who professes or practises 
dietetics. So Dieti-cian, dieti-tian. 

Dietrichite (di-trikoit). 1882. 
a German chemist + “rE! 2b.] Min. A 
fibrous alum, containing zinc and other 
bases. 

1Dieugard(e. ME. [- Fr., f. Fr. phr. Dieu 
vous garde ‘God keep you'.] The salutation 
*God preserve youl’; @ spoken salutation, 
as contrasted with a nod —1656. 

Dif-, prefix of L. origin, = dis- before f, a8 
in differre. In Romanic it became def- 
whence in OFr. de-; this occas. appears in. 
Eng., as defer from D. differre, OFr. defferer, 
etc. Usually, however, the L. form is used 
in Eng. For its force, see DIs-. 

Diffame, etc., etymol. f. DEFAME, ete., still 
occas, used. 

Diffarreation (diferi.é'Son). 1623. [- L. 
diffarreatio, f. dif- Dir- + farreum spelt- 
cake; see CONFARREATION.] Rom. Antig. An 
ancient Roman mode of dissolution of 
marriage, the undoing of confarreation. 

Differ (dior, v. ME. [7 (O)Fr. différer 
defer, be different — L. differre in same 
senses, f. dif- DIF- + ferre carry. Thus L. 
differre has given two Eng. vbs. DEFER v.* 
and differ.) [1. The earlier form of DEFER 
v. in all senses.] 2. trans. To make unlike, 
different, or distinct; to cause to vary; to 
differentiate. Now unusual. 3. intr. To be 
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not the same; to be unlike, distinct, or 
various: two (or more) things are said to 
differ (absolutely, or from each other), one 
thing differs from another ME. 4. inir. To 
be at variance; to disagree. Const. with; also 
from (esp. when followed by in). 1563. 
tb. To express disagreement; to dispute; to 
quarrel (with) —1737. 

2. That differed it from the cases wherein the 
Court had gone some lengths CRUISE. 3. One star 
differeth from another star in glory 1 Cor. 15:41. 
The same man, in divers times, differs from him- 
selfe HOBBES. 4. I d. with him totally 1809. Sho 
may..d. from me in opinion J. H. NEWMAN. 
b. We'l never d. with a crowded pit ROWE. 
Bud Di-ffer sb. (Sc, and dial.) = DIFFERENCE 


Difference (di-féréns), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
différence — L, differentia; see DIFFERENT, 
-ENCE,] 1. The condition, quality, or fact of 
being different or not the same; dissimilarity, 
distinction, diversity; disagreement between 
two or more things. b. (with a and pl.) An 
instance of unlikeness; a point in which 
things differ ME. 2. Math. The quantity by 
which one quantity differs from another; 
the remainder left after subtracting one 
quantity from another ME. b. spec. The 
&mount of increase or decrease in the price 
of stocks and shares between certain dates 
1717. 3. A diversity of opinion, sentiment, or 
purpose; hence, a dispute, a quarrel ME. 
4. A mark, device, or feature, which dis- 
tinguishes one thing or set of things from. 
another. Now rare, exc. as in b and c. 1481. 
b. Her. An alteration of or addition to a coat 
of arms, to distinguish a junior member or 
branch from the chief line 1450. c. Logic. = 
DIFFERENTIA 1551. fd. transf. A division, 
class, or kind —1682. 5. A discrimination 
viewed as conceived by the subject ME. 
Also attrib. 

1. D. is of two kinds as cone either to identity 
or resemblance HuME. 3. With full power to 
concert all matters in d. GOLDSM. 4. An absolute 

entleman, full of most excellent differences 
112, b. Oh you must weare your 
. Haml. 1v. v, 183. 5. He vysyted the 
seek folke without dyfference CAXTON. 

Difference, v. 1450. [f. prec.] fl. intr. 
To be different (rare) -1483. +2. trans. To 
make different —1075. 3. To differentiate 
(from something else). Freq. in pass. 1508. 
4. To discriminate. Const. from. (Now rare.) 
1570. Also tabsol. 5. Math. To calculate the 
difference of. tb. To take the differential of. 
1670. 

3. Ly toe has something that differ- 
ences it from another Locks. 

tDifferency. 1607. [See DIFFERENCE sb., 
-ENCY.] = DIFFERENCE sb, —1812, 

Different (di-férént), a. (sb., adv.) ME. 
(= (O)Fr. différent — different-, pres. ppl. 
stem of L. differre; sce DIFFER, -ENT.] 

A. adj. 1, Having unlike attributes; not of 
the same kind; not alike; of other nature, 
form, or quality. Const. from, also to, than, 
tagainst, twith. 2. Not identical, distinct 
1651. 3, slang. Out of the ordinary, special, 
recherché 1912. 

1. Persons d. in state and condition PETTIE. 
Much d. from the man he was Com. Err. v. i. 46, 
Elected for very d. merits than those of skill in 
war GOLDSM. 2. At d. times ADDISON. Hence 
Di-fferent-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

B. sb. fl. = DIFFERENOCE sb. 3 (rare) —1600. 
2, That which is different (rare) 1581. 

C. as adv. = Differently. Now vulgar. 

lIDifferentia (difére-nfii), Pl. -ig (ii). 
1827. [L.; see DIFFERENOE sb.] Logic. The 
attribute by which a species is distinguished 
from all other species of the same genus; a 
distinguishing mark. 

Differentiable, a. rare. 1863. [f. DIF- 
FERENTIATE + -ABLE, after similar pairs, e.g. 
deprecate, deprecable; depreciate, depreciable.) 
Capable of being differentiated. 

Differential (difére-nJál) 1047. [- med. 
and mod.L. differentialis, f. L. differentia; see 
DIFFERENCE sb., -IAL.] 

A, adj. 1. Of or relating to difference; ex- 
hibiting or depending on a difference. 2. Con- 
stituting a specific difference; special 1652; 
relating to specific differences 1875. 3, Math. 
Relating to infinitesimal differences (see B. 1) 
1702. 4. Physics and Mech. Relating to, 
depending on, or exhibiting the difference of 
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two (or more) measurable physical qualities 
1768. b. Applied esp. to mechanism enabling 
& motor car's rear wheels to revolve at 
different rates when turning a corner 1902. 

1. D. duties in favour of colonial timber ROGERS. 
2. The great D. marks of the Distemper CHEYNE. 
D. diagnosis 1875. Phr. 3. D. calculus: a method 
of calculation which treats of the infinitesimal 
differences between consecutive values of con- 
tinuously varying quantities, and of their rates 
of change as measured by such differences. D. 
equation; an equation involving differentials. 
4. D. gear, gearing: a combination of toothed 
wheels communicating a motion depending on 
the difference of their diameters or of the number 
of their teeth. D. pulley: a pulley having a block 
with two rigidly connected wheels or sheaves of 
different diameters, the chain or rope unwinding 
from one as it winds on the other. D. screw: a 
screw having two threads of different pitch; one 
of which unwinds as the other winds. D. thermo- 
meter: a thermometer consisting of two air-bulbs 
connected by a bent tube partly filled with a 
liquid, the position of the column of liquid 
indicating the difference of temperature between 
the two bulbs. D. winding: the method of 
winding two insulated wires side by side in an 
electric coil, through which currents pass in 
opposite directions. 

B. sb. 1. Math. The infinitesimal difference 
between consecutive values of a continuously 
varying quantity; either of the two quanti- 
ties (usually considered to be infinitesimal) 
whose ratio constitutes a differential co- 
efficient 1704. 2. Biol. A distinction or 
distinctive characteristic of structure: opp. 
to equivalent 1883. 3. Comm. A differential 
charge; see A. 1. 1890. 

Differentially (difére-nfali), adv. 1044. [f. 
as prec, + -Ly*.] 1. Distinctively, specially; 
See DIFFERENTIAL A. 2. 2. In relation to the 
difference of two measurable quantities; in 
two different directions; see DIFFERENTIAL 
A. 4. 1862, 

Differentiate (difére-nfie't), v. 1816. [- 
differentiat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. dif- 
Serentiare, f. L. differentia; see -ATE*.] 1. To 
make different; to constitute the difference 
in or between; to distinguish 1853. 2. Biol., 
etc. To make different in the process of 
development, esp. for a special function or 
purpose; to make unlike by modification; to 
specialize. (Chiefly in pass.) 1858. Also intr. 
(for refl.) 3. trans. To ascertain the difference 
in or between 1876. 4. Math. To obtain the 
differential or the differential coefficient of 
1816. 

1. Genius differentiates a man from all other men 
DE Quincey. 2. ' Protoplasm'. . which is not yet 
differentiated into ‘organs’ CARPENTER, Hence 
Differe-ntiator, he who or that which dif- 
ferentiates, 

Differentiation (diférenfié'-fon). 1802. [f. 
prec. + -ION.] 1. The action of differentiat- 
ing, or condition of being differentiated (see 
prec. 1, 2); spec. in Biol. the process, or the 
result of the process, by which in the course 
of development a part, organ, etc. is modified 
into a special form, or for a special function; 
specialization; also the gradual production 
of differences between the descendants of the 
same ancestral types 1855. 2. The action of 
ascertaining a difference (see prec. 3) 1866. 
3. Math. The operation of obtaining a 
differential or differential coefficient 1802. 
he DAESrUIt] jay considers the d. and 

01 
fos gans as the test of perfection 
1Di-fferingly, adv. 1602. [t. differing, pres. 
pple. of DIFFER + -Ly*,] Differently —1691. 

tiiDifficile, -il (difisil, difisil), a. 1477. 
(Fr. difficile — L. difücilis, t. dis- Dir- + 
facilis easy. See FACILE, DIFFICULT a.) 
Difficult; hard to do —1605; hard to under- 
stand —1637; of persons, hard to persuade or 
satisfy —1855. Hence Difficileness, the 
quality of being d. 

fDifficiditate, v. rare. 
DIF- + FACILITATE, on 
render difficult —1648. 

Difficult (di-fiklt), a. Comp. 
superl. difficultest (now rare). ME. [Back- 
formation from DIFFICULTY, from which a 
form tdifficul (Xv-xvi) was also derived, and 
used beside tdificil (see DirriCILE).] 1. Not 
easy; requiring effort or labour; trouble- 
some, hard, puzzling. 2. Of persons: Not 


1611. [app. f. 
Latin analogy.] To 


difficulter, 


DIFFRACT 


easy to get on with 1589; hard to induee or 
persuade; obstinate 1502. 

1. How d. a thing it is, to love, and to 
and both at once 1608. Knowledge, e ris 
gain WORDSW. Great things, and d., which thou 


knowest not Jer. 33:3. 2. My temper ig d, 
THACKERAY. var. {Difficul. Hence Di. icult-ly 
adv., t-ness (rare). 

Di-ffücult, v. Now local. 1008. [= Fr, 


tdifficuller ~ med.L. dificultare, t. difficultas 
DIFFICULTY.) t1. trans. To render difficult, 
impede —1818. 2. To embarrass. Usu. pass. 
(Sc. and U.S.) 1686. var. tDi-fficultate in 
sense 1 (rare). 

Difficulty (di-fikölti). ME. [- L. dificultas, 
f. dis- DIF- + facultas FACULTY; partly 
through Fr. difficullé.] 1. The quality, fact, 
or condition of being difficult; the character 
of an action that requires labour or effort; 
hardness to be accomplished; the opposite 
of ease or facility ME. b. The quality of 
being hard to understand 1529. 2. with a and 
pl. An instance of this quality; that which is 
difficult; often spec. a pecuniary embarrass- 
ment (usu. in pl.) ME. 3. Reluctance; demur, 
Obs. exc. in phr, to make a d.; formerly to 
make d., i.e. to show reluctance. 1518. 

1. If aught. .in the shape Of d. or danger could 


deterre Me MILT, P. L. m The d, and 
obscurity of the phrase FARRAR. 2. They mistake 
difficulties for impossibilities SovTH. Difficulties 


in revelation J. H. NEWMAN. Mr. Brunton, .is in 
‘difficulties’ (civilized plural for debt) F. A. 
KEMBLE. 

Diffidation (difidé-fon). 1731. [- med.L, 
diffidatio, f. diffidare renounce an alliance, 
etc., f. Rom. *disfidare; see DEFY v.! So OFr, 


diffidation. See -ATION.] The undoing of 
relations of faith, allegiance, or amity; 
declaration of hostilities; DEFIANCE. 

They sent a..letter of a which they re- 


nounced their allegiance 1807. 

Diffide (difoi:d), v. Now rare. 1532, (= L. 
diffidere to mistrust, f. dis- Dr- + fidere to 
trust.) inir. To have or feel distrust. (The 
opposite of confide.) Also tírans. 

Diffidence (difüidens) 1520. [~ Fr. tif- 
dence or L. diffidentia; see next, -ENOE.] (The 
opposite of CONFIDENCE.) 1. Want of con- 
fidence; mistrust, distrust, doubt. Now rare. 
2. Distrust of oneself; want of confidence in 
one's own ability, worth, or fitness; modesty, 
shyness 1709. 

1. A d.. .of his judgment or his virtue Jas, MILL. 
2. Speak, tho’ sure, with seeming d. POPE. var. 
1Di-fhdency. 

Diffident (di-fidént), a. 1598. [- difident-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. diffidere; see DIFFIDE, 
-ENT.] (The opposite of CONFIDENT.) 1. 
Wanting confidence (in); distrustful, mis- 
trustful (of). 2. Wanting in self-confidence; 
distrustful of oneself; timid, shy, modest, 
bashful. (The usual current sense.) 1713. 

1. In the constancie of his people he was some, 
what d, RALEGH. 2. He [Dr. Johnson] never. . 
meant to terrify the d. MME. D’ARBLAY. Hence 
Di-ffident-ly adv., t-ness (rare). 

TDiffla-tion. 1568. [- difflal-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. difflare, f. dis- Dir- + flare to blow; see 
-ION. Cf. Fr. tdífllation.] Blowing asunder 
or dispersion by blowing —1763. 

Diffluence (di-füuens). 1633. [f. next; see 
-ENCE.] 1. The flowing apart or abroad; 
dispersion by flowing. Also fig. 2. Dis- 
solution into a liquid state 1847. So fDif- 
fluency, diflluent condition. " 

Diffluent (di-fluent) a. 1018. [- diftuent, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. diffluere flow apart or 
away, f. dis- Dir- + fluere flow; see ENT.) 
Characterized by flowing apart or abroad; 
fluid; deliquescent. Also fig. 

fDifform (difg-am), a. 1547. [- (O)Fr. 
difforme or med.L. difformis, for L. de- 
formis; see Dir-, DEFORM a.] 1. Of dic 
forms; differing in shape —1677. 2. Withou' 
symmetry; not uniform; of irregular form 
Eu fused M. f d. lities NEWTON. 

-A coni ixture of d. qualities s 
2. If ne Parts be dissimilar, then the Substance 
1707. 


fDifformity (difdamiti). 1530. [- Fr. 
difformité or med.L. difformitas, f. n 
formis; see prec., -ITY.] 1. Want of in 
formity between things —1857. 2. Want 0 
conformity with or to —1677. " 

Diffra-ct,a. 1883. [—L. diffractus, pa. pple. 
of diffringere; see next.] Bot. Of lichens: 


DIFFRACT 
sproken into areole with distinct inter- 


1808. [- diffract-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. diffringere; Bee next.] 
ms. TO break in pieces, break up; in 
Optics, TO deflect and break up (a beam 
of light) at tho edge of an opaque body or 
through à narrow aperture. Also fig. 
Diffraction (difrrekfon). 1671. [- Fr. 
io» or mod.L. diffractio (Grimaldi 
pa. ppl. stem of L. dif- 
fringere break in pieces, f. dis- DIF- + 


coloured spectra, due to interference of the 
rays when deflected at the edge of an opaque 
body or through a narrow aperture. b. 
Acoustics. An analogous phenomenon occur- 
ring in the case of sound-waves passing 
round the corner of a large body. 

D. grating, a. plate of glass or polished metal 
ruled with very close equidistant parallel lines, 
producing a spectrum by diffraction of the 
transmitted or reflected light. 

Diffractive (difre-ktiv), a. 1829. [f. as 
-IVE.) Tending to diffract. 


Diffugient, ppl. a. [~ diffugient-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. diffugere, f. dis- DIP-. + fugere 
flee; see -ENT.] Dispersing. ‘THACKERAY. 

Diffusate (difid-vet). 1850. [f. DIFFUSE v. 
+ -ATE!; cf, FILTRATE sb.) Chem. The crystal- 
loid portion of a mixture which passes 
through the membrane in the process of 
chemical dialysis. 

Diffuse (ditis), o. ME. [- Fr. diffus or 
L. diffusus extensive, ample, prolix, pa. pple. 
of diffundere pour out or abroad, f. dis- 
Dir- + fundere pour.) t1. Confused; vague, 
doubtful -1602. 2. Spread out in space; 
widespread, disporsed. Also ffig. 1043. 3. Of 
a style: Using many words to convey the 
net verbose: opp. to concise or condensed. 
1. A mater to me doubtfull and d. 1560. 2. D. 
typography JOHNSON, inflammation 1874. 3. Too 
strong and concise, not d. enough for a woman 
JANE AUSTEN, Hence Diffu:se-ly adv., -ness. 
Diffuse (difüz), v. 1526. [- diffus-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. diffundere; see prec.] tl. To 
pour out.as a fluid with wide dispersion; to 
shed -1734. 2. To pour or send forth as 
from a centre of dispersion; to spread 
widely, shed abroad, disperse, disseminate 
1526; fig. to dissipate 1608. 3. To extend or 
spread out (the body, etc.) freely (arch. and 
poet.) 1671. 4, intr, (for refl.) To be or become 
(EUMD, to spread abroad (lit. and fig.) 
053. 5. Physics. To intermingle, or (trans.) 
cause to intermingle, by diffusion 1808. 16. 
UN distract. Lear 1 
TEM. IV. i. 79. 2. D. thy riches among thy 
had OHNSON, To d. geniality around one 
dif ON. 3. See how he lies at random, carelessl: 

used Miu. Sams; 118. Hence Diffu'sed (-zd, 

T nd ppl. a. Diffu-ssed-ly adv., -ness. 
D ser, one who or that which diffuses. 
able (diñū-zīb’l), a. Also -able. 
alma [f.as prec. + -IBLE.] Capable of being 
Exi Hence Diffusibi-lity, capacity of 
"om iffused ; esp. in Physics, as a measur- 
1 quality of gases and fluids. So Dif- 
Wwelbleness, 

.Diffusiometer. 1800. [f. DIFFUSION 4 + 
3 a MES poperatos for measuring the 
Mieter. sion of gases. var. Diffusi- 
ausin (difiūsan). ME. [- L. diffusio, 
odo 'us-; see DIFFUSE v. -I0N.] 1. The 
dittan an diffusing; the condition of being 
distributi a spreading; dispersion; wide 
disperal on. 2. fig. Spreading abroad, 
vo 2 dissemination (of abstract things) 
apinn Of writing, etc.: Diffuseness; 
The of language ME. 4, Physics. 
i eerie molecular interpenetration 
180 luids without chemical combination 
te, attrib, 
Hv universal d. of learning among a people 
Bere His d., and affluence of conversation 


aDiffusive (difiz-siv), a. 


1614. 
vus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. 
the quality of diffusing, or pict red 


[- med.L. 


547 


characterized by diffusion (lit. and fig.) 
+2. Of a body of people: As consisting of 
members in their individual capacity. 
(Common in 17th c.) -1718. 3. — DIFFUSE a. 
a in good sense: Copious, full.) 

1. D. of knowledge MrLT. Leaven hath. .a d. 
faculty BP. HALL. The strength of some d. 
thought TENNYSON. 3. He is less d. and more 
pone than usual L. STEPHEN. Hence Diffu-s- 
sveni, adv., -ness. Diffursivity = DIFFUSIBIL- 

Dig (dig), v. Pa. t. and pple. dug (dvg), 
formerly digged (digd). [ME. digge, perh, :- 
OE. *dicigian, f. dié Drron sb.; superseded 
delve and grave.] 

I. inir. 1. “To work in making holes or turn- 
ing the ground' (J.); to make an. excavation; 


closely at a subject (U.S.) 1789. 2. To make 
one's way into or through by digging; to make 
an excavation under 1535. 

1. Digge about pe vyne rotis WycLr. They 
[ants] dug deeper and deeper to deposite their 
eggs GOLDSM. 

IL. trans. 1. To penetrate and turn up (the 
ground, etc.) with a spade or similar tool ME. 
spec. To break up and turn 
over (the soil) with a mattock, spade, or the 
like, as an operation of tillage ME. 3. To 
make (a hole, mine, etc.) by the use of a 


excavation. Const. from, out of. ME. 15. To 
put and cover up (in the ground, etc.) by 
digging; to bury -1647. 6. To thrust or force 
in or into 1553. 7. To spur vigorously; to 
thrust, stab, prod 1530. 

1. Sone of d. the wal WYOLIF Ezek. 8:8. 2. 
It [a viney: ‘shall not be pruned nor digged ; 
but there sl come up briers and thorns Isa. 
5:6. 3. Digge my graue thy selfe 2 Hen. IV, IV. V. 
lil. 4. I with my long nayles will digge thee 
pig-nuts Temp. 1. ji. 172. 

In comb. with adverbs, D. down. a. To cause 
to fall by digging. b. To lower or remove by 
digging. D. in. a. To put in and cover up by 
digging. b. To drive in deeply. €. Also fig. To 
establish oneself in a Boalt ion. D. out. a. To 
extract or remove by digging. b. To excavate. 
c. intr. To depart (U.S. atte D. up. a. To 
take or get out of the ground, ete., by, digging. 
b. To break up or open by digging. c. To breal 
up and open the soil of, by digging. 

Dig, sb. 1674. [f. prec. vb.] 1. An act of 

i887. 2. A definite quantity to be 
dug out 1890. 3. A tool for digging 1674. 4. A 
thrust, a sharp poke, as with the elbow, fist, 
etc. 1819. Also fig. 5. A diligent or plodding 
student (U.S. slang) 1849. 6. = DIGGING 4. 


1893. 

Digallic (doigmlik), a. 
Chem. In D. acid, which contains two mole- 
cules of gallic acid, minus one equivalent of 


water. 
Digamist (di-gimist). 
-IT. A man or woman who has 


1656. [f. as D!GA- 


MY + i 

married a second time. 

Digamma (doige má). 1698. [- L. 
digamma — Gr. Byauuc, f. &- twice + 


yduua: 80 called from its shape r, resembling 
two (r) set one above the other.) 
The sixth letter of the original Greek 
alphabet, corresponding to the Semitic waw 
or vau, which was afterwards . It was 
a consonant, probably equivalent to English 
w. So Diga‘mmate a., -ated ppl. a. 
having the d.; formed with a figure like 


the d. 

Digamous (di-gümos), a. 1864. [f. late L. 
digamus (- Gr. Biyanos, f. &- twice + yános 
marriage) + -OUS.] 1. Married à second 
time; of the nature of digamy. 2. Bot. — 
ANDROGYNOUS 1883. 

Digamy (digimi). 1635. I- late L. 
digamia — Gr. &vanía, f. &yauos; Bee prec., 
Digamous condition or state; 
second marriage. t2. = BIGAMY 1. -1766. 

Digastric (doige:strik), a. and sb. 1696. 
[- mod.L. digastricus (also used), f. Gr. &- 


Of or pe 
the lower jaw; see B. 1831. 


DIGESTION 


B. sb. A muscle of the lower jaw, fleshy at 
am deii agg and tendinous at its middle 
Digeneous (doidsinios), a. 1883. [f. Gr. 
yes of double or doubtful sex (f. à- 
DI- + yévos, yee- Sex) + -0US.) 1. Bi- 
sexual. 2. Of or pertaining to the Digenea, a 
division of the trematode worms or flukes. 
Digenesis (dei,dse-nésis). 1876. [= mod.L., 
f. Gr. &- DI- + yéas generation.) Biol. 
Successive generation by two different 
processes, as sexual and asexual. So 
Digenetic a. relating to or characterized 


by d. 
Digenite (di-dginoit). 1850. [f. Gr. &vevíís 
of doubtful kind + -ITz' 2b.) Min. A 
variety of CHALCOCITE or copper-glance. 
Digenous (di-d3inos), a. 1884, [irreg. f. Gr. 
dyes (see DIGENEOUS) + -O0vus.] Of two 


sexes, bisexual. Hence Di-geny, sexual 
reproduction. 
{Di-gerent. rare. 1477. [- digerent-, pres. 


ppl. stem of L, digerere; see DIGEST V., -ENT.] 

A, adj. Digesting —1755. 

B. sb. A medicine which promotes digestion 
or suppuration —1867. 

Digest (doi-dsest), sb. ME. [- L. digesta 
‘matters methodically arranged’, n. pl. of 
digestus, pa. pple. of digerere divide, distri- 
bute, dissolve, digest, f. di- Dr* + gerere 


carry.) 1. A digested collection of state- 
ments; a methodically arranged com- 
pendium or summary of written matter 


1555. 2. Law. An abstract of some body of 
law, systematically arranged 1626; spec. the 
body of Roman laws eompiled from the 
earlier jurists by order of Justinian ME. 
13. = DIGESTION —1602. 

1. His pause] d. of scriptural texts MACAULAY. 
2. The Digests of the Jewish Law 1652. 

Digest (di,dse'st, doi-), v. 1450. [- digest-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. digerere; see prec] fl. 
trans. To divide and dispose -1675; to dis- 
perse -1727. 2. To dispose methodically; to 
reduce into a systematic form, usually with. 
condensation; to classify 1482. 3. To settle 
and arrange methodically in the mind; to 
think over 1450. 4. To prepare (food) in the 
stomach and intestines for assimilation by 
the system; see DIGESTION 1. 1488. Also 
absol. b. intr. (for refi.) To undergo di- 
gestion, as food 1574. C. trans. To cause or 
promote the digestion of 1607. 5. fig. and 
transf. (from 4) 1576. 6. To bear without 
resistance; to ‘swallow, stomach’ 1553; to 
get over the effects of (arch.) 1576. 7. To 
obtain mental nourishment from 1548. 18. 
To mature, esp. by the action of heat. Also 
fig. 1708. 19. trans. To cause to suppurate; 
also absol. to promote suppuration 1767. 
Also finir. (for refl.) 10. trans. To prepare 
by boiling; to dissolve by the aid of heat and 
moisture 1016. Also intr. (for refl.). 

2. The Civil Law is digested into general Heads 
HALE. 3. To d. a plan for keeping accounts 
SMEATON. 4. absol. Each has to..d. for himself. 
CLovam. 5. Most of them [leaves] were not able 
to d. the third fly DARWIN. The Hapsburgs. . 
have not digested Bosnia completely yet 1889. 
6. To d. a wanton attack W. IRVING, a loss 
COLERIDGE. 7. Read, marke, learne, and in- 
wardly digeste them Bk. Com. Prayer. 10. D. the 
park in alcohol 1838. Hence fDige's Dige'sted 
ppl. adjs. Dige'stedly adv. 

Digester (didse:stoz, doi-). Also -or. 1578. 
[f. prec. + -ER', -OR 2.] He who or that 
which digests; esp. a strong close vessel in 
which bones or other substances are dis- 
solved by the action of heat. 

Digestible (didsestib'], doi), d. Also 
-able. ME. [-(O)Fr. digestible — L. digestibilis, 
f. as DIGEST v.; see -IBLE.] Capable of being 
digested. Hence Dige-stibleness. Dige:st- 
wy adv, 

Digestion (didse:styon, doi-). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
digestion — L. digestio, f. as prec.; see ION.) 
1. The process whereby the nutritive part of 
food is, in the stomach and intestines, 
rendered fit to be assimilated by the system. 
‘Also transf. and fig. 2. The power or faculty 
of digesting food ME. 3. fig. The action of 
digesting; see DIGEST v. 1610. 4, Chem. ta. 
The operation of maturing py the action of 
gentle heat —1677. b. The operation of 
dissolving a substance by the action of heat 
and moisture 1610. 15. Surg. The process of 


DIGESTIVE 


maturing an ulcer, etc.; disposition to 
healthy suppuration —1830. 76. The action 
of methodizing and reducing to order; the 
result of this; a DIGEST —1754. 

1. Things sweet to tast, proue in d. sowre Rich. 
II, 1. iii. 236. transf. Whether they [Drosera]. . 
have the power of d. DARWIN. fig. I devoured 
them [books] with appetite, if not d. W. IRVING. 
D. of a wrong STERNE. 2. Our digestion would be 
better, if our dishes were fewer NASHE. 

Digestive (didge-stiv, doi). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
digestif, -ive or L. digestivus, f. as prec.; see 
AVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the function of digesting ; 
engaged in or pertaining to digestion 1532. 
2. Promoting digestion; digestible 1528, 3. 
Promoting suppuration. 

1. The d. powers 1725, organs 1837, cavity 1841. 
2. D. cheese, and fruit there sure will be B. JONS. 
Applying only a d. warmth 1799. 

B. sb. 1. Anything promoting digestion of 
food ME. 2. A substance which promotes 
suppuration in a wound, ete.; digestive 
ointment 1543. 

Hence Dige-stive-ly adv., -ness. 

tDigestory. 1012. (- late L. digestorius, 
f. as prec.; see -ORY°, 

A. adj. 

B. sb. A vessel or organ of digestion ~1774. 

tDigesture. 1505. |f. as prec. + -URE, 
after gesture.] = DIGESTION 1, 2. —1700. 

Di-ggable, a. 1552. [f. DIG v. + -ABLE.] 
That can be digged. 

Digger (di-goa). ME. [f. Dic v. + -ER'.] 1. 
One who or that which digs. 2. spec. A 
miner; esp, one who searches for gold 1531. 
b. One of a tribe of N. American Indians 
who live chiefly on’ roots 1837. c. Eng. Hist. 
A section of the Levellers in 1649, who began 
to dig and plant the commons 1649. 3, An 
instrument for digging; the digging part of a 
machine 1686. 4. A division of Hymeno- 
pterous insects, also called Digger-wasps 
1847. 


d.-wasp (see sense 4). 

g (di-gin), vbl. sb. 1538. [f. DIG v. + 
-NG'.] 1. The action of DIG v., in various 
senses; an instance of this 1552. 2, concr. The 
materials dug out 1559. 3. A place where 
digging is carried on; in pl. (occas. taken as 
sing. applied to mines, and especially to 
gold-flelds 1538. 4. collog. in pl. Lodgings, 
quarters 1838. 

3. Wet-diggings and Dry-diggings are terms in 
fold districts, for mines near rivers or on the 

igher lands as the case may be FARMER 
Americanisms. 

Dight (doit), v. Now arch. and dial. (OE. 
dihtan direct, compose, write, ete., corresp. 
to MLG., MDu. dichten compose, contrive 
(Du. dichten invent, compose), OHG. 
liMón, diMón (G. dichten) write, compose 
verses, ON. dikta compose in Latin, invent, 
contrive - L. dictare appoint, prescribe, 
DicrATE, in med.L. write, compose.] t1. 
trans. To dictate OE.; to ordain —1558; to 
order 1522; to deal with, treat —1050; spec. 
to have to do with sexually ME.; to dispose 
91-1535. 12. To compose -1607; to do —1596. 
3. +To put in order 1500; to equip ME.: to 
dress, array ME.; to make ready, or proper 
(revived in poet. and romantic use) ME. 

1. ‘Who checks at me, to death is d.’ Scorr, 3. 
The hall..With rich array and costly arras d. 
SPENSER F. Q. I. iv. 6. Orion, in golden panoply 
d. BOWEN. To d. him for earth or for heaven 
1821. Hence Di-ghter (now dial), one who or 
that which dights, 

Digit (di-dgit), sb, ME. [- L. digitus finger, 
toe.] 1 One of the terminal divisions of the 
hand or foot; a finger or toe 1644. 2. A 
finger's breadth, three-quarters of an inch 
1683. 3. Arith. Each of the numerals below 
ten (originally counted on the fingers); any 
of the nine, or (including the cipher, 0) ten 
Arabie figures ME. 4. Astron. The twelfth 
part of the diameter of the sun or moon; 
used in expressing the magnitude of an 
eclipse 1591. 

1. We find among reptiles, all the combinations 
of digits, from five to one, taken between two 
pais of hands or claws 1802, 4. Ye Sun., was 

larkned 10 digite HEARNE. Hence }Di-git v. 


to point out with the finger, 
Digital (di-dzital). ME. [- L. digitalis, f. 
(ages prem: Bee -AL!.] 
« adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a finger, or to 
the fingers or digits 1050. 2. Resembling a 
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finger or the impression made by one 1831. 
3. Having digits 1833. 

2. The D. Gaui R. Knox. 3. The d. feet 1887. 

B. sb. t1. = Diem sb. 3. ME. only. 2. A 
finger (joc.) 1840. 3. A key played with the 
finger in a piano or organ 1878. 

Digitalic (didsitelik), a. 1858. [f. DIGI- 
TALIS + -I0.] Of or pertaining to digitalis; in 
d. acid, an acid obtained from the foxglove, 
crystallizing in white acicular prisms. 

Digitaliform (-teliform), a. 1859. [f. 
mod.L. digitalis DIGITALIS + -FORM.] Bot. 
Ot the form of the corolla of the foxglove. 

Digitalin (di-dsitülin. 1837. [f. DIGITA- 
LIS + -IN'.] Chem. The substance or sub- 
Stances extracted from the leaves of the 
foxglove, as its active principle, (Originally 
named digitalia, digitaline.) 

(Digitalis (didsité^lis). 1664.  [mod.L. 
(Fuchs, 1542), subst. use (sc. herba plant) of 
L. digitalis pertaining to the finger, after 
G. fingerhut thimble, foxglove, lit. ‘finger- 
hat'.] 1. Bot. A genus of plants of the N.O. 
Scrophulariacez, including the foxglove 
(D. purpurea). 2. A medicine prepared from 
the foxglove 1799. 

Digitally (di-dzităli), adv. 1832. [f. DIGI- 
TAL a. + -LY*.] By means of or with respect 
to the fingers. 

Digitate (di-dsitét), a. 1661. (- L. digitatus, 
f. digitus DiGIT + -atus -ATE*] 1. Zool. 
Having divided digits or toes, 2. Divided 
into parts resembling fingers; spec. in Bot. 
of leaves, etc.: Having deep radiating 
divisions, as the compound leaves of the 
horse-chestnut 1788. Hence Di-gitately 
adv. So Di-gitated a. (in same senses). 

Digitate (di-dsite't), v. 1658. [In sense 1 f. 
med.L. digitare point at, indicate, f. L. 
digitus DIGIT; see -ATE*.] t. trans. To point 
out with or as with the finger (rare). 2. intr. 
To become divided into finger-like parts 1790. 

Digitation (didsite-fon). 1658. [f. DIGI- 
TATE v. Or a.; see -ATION.] fl. A touching, 
or pointing, with the finger —1800. 2. Division 
into fingers or finger-like processes; coner. 
one of these processes 1709. 

Digiti- (di-dsiti), comb. f. L. digitus (see 
DIGIT sb.). 

Diitiform a. digitate. Di:gitine-rvate, 
-nerrved, -ne-rvous adjs., Bot. having the ribs 
of the leaf radiating from’ the top of the leaf- 
stalk. Dis RACES a. having more than five 
lobes of a similar character. 

Digitigrade (di-dgitigré':d). 1833. [- Fr. 
digiligrade, in mod.L. digitigrada (Cuvier 
1817), f. L. digitus Diorr + -gradus going, 
walking.] 

A. adj. Walking on the toes; spec. in Zool. 
belonging to the tribe Digitigrada of 
Carnivora. (Opp. to PLANTIGRADE.) 

B. sb. A digitigrade animal. (Chiefly in pl.) 
1835. Hence Di-gitigra:dism, d. condition. 

Digitize (di-dsitoiz), v. rare. 1704. It. 
DiGIT + -IzE.] To treat in some way with 
the fingers; to finger; as, to d. a pen. 

Digito-, shortened from digitalis, as in 
digilo:leín, a fat obtained from digitalis 
leaves; ete. 

fDigla:diate, v. 1656, [- digladiat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. digladiari contend fiercely, f. 
di- Di-* + gladius sword; see -ATE*.] intr. To 
cross swords; to contend. So Digladia-tion 
(now rare), fighting with swords (lit. and /ig.). 

Diglot, Diglott (doiglot, a. 1863. [- Gr. 
Soros, f. &- DI-* + yXorra tongue.] Using 
or expressed in two languages, bilingual; also 
as sb. A diglot book or version. So Di-glot- 
tism, the use of words derived from two 


languages, 
Diglyph (doglif. 1727. [- Gr. Aves 
DI- + yer 


doubly indented, f. à. 
carve.] Archit. A projecting face or tablet 
with two vertical grooves or channels, 

fDignation (digne'-fon). 1450. [- L. 
dignatio, t. dignat-, pa. ppl. stem of dignare, 
dignari think worthy, deign; sec "ION. Cf. 
OFr. dignation.] The action of deeming 
worthy; honour conferred 1737. 

TDigne, a. ME. [- (O)Fr. digne :- L, 
dignus worthy.] 1. Of high worth or desert; 
honourable —1578. 2, Worthy, deserving. 
Const. of (to), or inf. -1643. 3. Becoming fit. 
Const. to, unto, of, for. —1549. 4. Haughty, 


DIGRESSION 


Seti (in ME. only). Hence Wirgnely 
adv. 

Dignification (di:gnifike'-jon). Now rare, 
1577. [~ med.L. dignificatio, t. dignificat-, pa, 
ppl. stem of late L. dignificare; see Diony. 
co. Cf. OFr. dignification.] The action of 
dignifying, or fact of being dignified, 

Dignified (dignifoid), ppl. a. 1667, (t, 
DIGNIFY + -ED'.] 1. Invested with dignity i 
exalted 1763. 12. Ranking as a dignitary 
(esp. ecclesiastical) —1860. 3. Marked by 
dignity; stately, noble, majestic 1812, 
Hence Di-gnifiedly adv. 

Dignify (di-gnifoi), v. 1526. [- Fr. tdignifier 
(OFr. dignefier) — late L. dignificare, f, L, 
dignus worthy; see -FY.] 1. trans. To make 
worthy or illustrious; to confer dignity or 
honour upon; to ennoble, honour. b. In 
lighter use: To give a high-rounding name 
or title to 1750. 12. To confer a title of 
honour upon —1727. 

1. Such a Day . . Came not, till now, to dignifle the 
Times 2 Hen. IV, 1. i. 22. To d. letters with the 


title of Walpoliana H. WALPOLE, Hence 
Di-gnifier. 
Dignitary (di-gnitari). 1672. [f. Dianiry, 


after propriety, proprietary; see -ARY',) 

A. sb. One holding high rank or office, esp, 
ecclesiastical. 

B. adj. Of, belonging to, or invested with a 
dignity (esp. ecclesiastical) 1715. 

Dignity (di-gniti). (ME. dignete, dignile = 
OFr. digneté, (also mod.) dignité = L. dig- 
nitas, f. dignus worthy; see -rrv.] 1. The 
quality of being worthy or honourable; 
worth, excellence; tdesert. 2. Honourable or 
high estate, position, or estimation; honour; 
rank ME. Also fig. b. collect. Persons of high 
estate or rank 1548, 3, An honourable office, 
rank, or title; trans. a dignitary ME. 4. No- 
bility of aspect, manner, or style; becoming 
stateliness, gravity 1607. 5. Astrol. A situa- 
tion of a planet in which its influence is 
heightened MK. %6. [Fantastic rendering of 
Gr. dgiaua.) An axiom. SIR T. BROWNE. 

1. It is of the essence of real d. to be self- 
sustained H. TAYLOR. 2. Gyuyng somewhat to 
the dygnyte of presthode T; STARKEY. collect, I 


cannot see the d. of a great kingdom. .imprisoned 
or exiled, without great pain BURKE. 3. tranf. 
These filthy dreamers. speake euill of dignities 
Jude 8. 4. In every gesture dignitie and love 
Mua. P. L., vii. 489. 

tDigno-sce, v. 1639. [- L. dignoscere 
recognize apart, f. di- Di- + (g)noscere 


know.) To distinguish, discern (trans, and 
intr.) -1676. 

tDigno-tion. 1578. [f. dignol-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. dignoscere (see prec.) + -10N. Cf. 
med.L. dínotio perception.] The action of 
distinguishing or discerning; a distinguishing 
sign —1058. 

Digoneutic (doigonid-tik), a. 1889. Il. 
Dr* + Gr. yoveav beget; cf. monogoneulic, 
polygoneutic (see PoLY-).] Entom. Producing 
two broods in a year. Hence Digoneu'tism, 
d. condition. 

Digonous (di-gonos, doi-) a. 1788. 
mod.L. digonus (f. Gr. &- Di-? + -yevor 
angled) + -ous. Cf. 'TRIGONOUS.) Bol. 
Having two angles. 

Di-gram. 1864. Proposed synonym of DI- 
GRAPH. Webster. ( 

Digraph (deigraf). 1788. |f. Dr* + 
-GRAPH.] A group of two letters expressing & 
simple sound, as ea in head, etc. Hence 
Digra-phic a. ^ 

Digress (digre's, doi-), v. 1590. [- digress- 
Da. ppl stem of L. digredi, f. di- DI' + 
gradi to step, walk, f. gradus step.] 1. intr. 
To go aside from the track; to diverge, 
deviate, swerve 1552. Also tfig. t2. TO 
diverge from the right path; to transgress 
—1640. 3. To deviate from the subject in 
discourse or writing. (Now the prevailing 
sense.) 1530. 5 

1. I find myself in Bond Street. I d. into son 
to explore a bookstall LAMB. fig. Digresse goo st 
from such lewd songs 1603. 2. So man. . digress 
and fell 1640. 3. I have foo long digressed, And 
therefore shall return to my subject Svo 
Hence +Digress sb. = DIGRESSION 2. 
Sre-sser. m 
Digression (digre:fan, dai-). ME. [~ (OFT 
digression or L. digressio, f. as prec.; a 
-ION.] 1. The action of digressing (lil. am 


pIGRESSIVE 


sense.) 1552. 2. 
discourse or 

(The most 
ME. 3. Asiron, ete. 
from a particular line, or from the 


tion 
Devleti e.g. of an inferior 


ean position ; 
Dlanet from the Sun. 1646. 

1. Then my d. i8 80 vile, so base, That it will liue 

engrauen in my face SHAKS. 2. It were a long 

jon Fro my matere CHAUCER, Hence 

nal a, of, pertaining to, or character- 


by d. 
iigressive (digresiv, dei), a. 1611. [> 
late D. digressivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 
rized by, or given to, digression; of 


Digre'ssioi 
d. 


the nature of digression. Hence Digre's- 
sive-ly adv., -ness 

\Digue, 1523. [Fr.] = DIKE. 

|Digynia (doidsi à). 1762. [mod.L., 


(Linnaeus 1735), i a + Gr. yý wife; see 
at] Bot, The second Order in many 
classes of the Linnean Sexual System, 
comprising plants having two pistils. Hence 
Digynian, Digy-nious adjs. belonging to 
the order D.; Di-gynous a. having two 


pistils. 

Dihedral (doihi-drá, a. 1799. If. next 
-An.] 1. Cryst. Having or contained by two 
planes or plane faces. 2. Math. Of the 
nature of a dihedron 1898. 

1. D. angle, the inclination of two planes which 
meet at an edge; also, the angle formed by any 
two meeting or int "ting planes or plane faces, 
apec. the angle form by the wing pairs of an 
aeroplane, Also as sb. = d. angle. 

Dihedron (doihi-drón). 1888. |f. Gr. &- 
Dr-* + pa seat, base, after tetrahedron, ete.) 
Math, The portion of two superposed planes 
pounded by (or contained within) a regular 


polygon. 
jDihedios. Also dihelium. 1727. [mod.L., 
t DI) + Gr. juo; sun.) Astr. Kepler's 
name for that ordinate of the ellipsis, which 
passes through the focus, wherein the sun is 
supposed to be placed. CHAMBERS. 
Dihexagonal (dobheksegónál) a. 1864. 
(Dr-+.] Cryst. Having twelve angles, of which 
the first, third, fifth,. .eleventh, are equal to 
one another, and the second, fourth, sixth,. - 
twelfth, are equal to one another, but those 
of the one set not equal to those of the other. 
Di-hexahe'dron. 1888. [Dr-^] Cryst. 
A six-sided prism with trihedral summits, 
making twelve faces in all. Also occas., & 
double hexagonal pyramid. So +Di- 
hexahedral a, having twice six faces. 
Dihydrite (doihol-droit). 1868. (ft. Gr. &- 
Di + wp water + -IrE' 2b.] Min. A 
variety of pseudo-malachite or native 
phosphate of copper, containing two 
equivalents of water. 
Dilamb (doloim-mb). 1753. (- late L. 
Put = Gr. ódaugos, f. &- DI-* + lauBos 
AXBUS,] Pros. A metrical foot consisting of 
two iambs (U-—-U—). 
 Di-lodide (deijorüdeid) 1873.  [Dr*.] 
pie A compound of two atoms of iodine 
h a dyad element or radical. 
y Difudicsnt. rare. 1661. [- dijudicant-, 
ed ppl. stem of L. dijudicare; see next, 
Di ji One who dijudicates —1091. 
in icate (doidgü-dike t), v. Now rare. 
dju [- dijudicat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
Ped f. di- Di- + judicare to judge; see 
AORN judge; to determine, decide; 
aa mune of; to pronounce judgement 
scit ecide. Hence Dijudica:tion (now 
ds (doixkü). 1859. [W. African name.] 
foit ead, à cocoa-like substance, prepared 
DWu he fruit of a species of mango-tree. 
Dik. ae the fatty substance of d.-bread. 
Diks -dik, 1895. A small African antelope. 
Price dyke (doik), sb. ME. [- ON. dik, 
Dool, MLG. dik dam, MDu. dije ditch, 
Diron. NUR dam (Du. dijk dam) see 
norther in sense 1 first recorded from 
piob nE and eastern texts, in which it is 
vies Norse origin, in sense 4 prob. orig. 
Ces Low Countries in connection with 
hollow’ d, works.] 1, +A DrrOH ~1575; & 
. Hene lug out to hold or conduct water. 
13. uy hell, rater ire or channel 1616. 
ug in the und; a pit, 
cave, ete, 1475. 4. An embankment 1487; 
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a wall or fence ME. Also fig. 5. An embank- 
ment to prevent inundations 1635; a raised 
causeway 1480. Also fig. 6. (Northumb.) A 
fissure in a stratum, filled up with deposited 
or intrusive rock 1789. Hence, in Geol. A 
mass of mineral matter, usually igneous 
Len filling up a fissure in the original strata 

2. Whole sheets descend of sluicy Rain, Th 
Dykes are fill’d DRYDEN, 5. The "land here is 
lower than the waters; for which reason they 
have the strongest dams or dykes in the whole 
country 1756. fig. The last dike of the prerogative 

JUNIUS', 

Dike, dyke, v. [OE. had dician; but the 
ME. vb. is a new formation.] 1. intr. To 
make a dike; to dig ME. 3. trans. To provide 
with a dike or dikes, in various senses ME. 
3. To place (flax or hemp) in a dike or water- 
course to steep 1799. 

1. He wolde .dyke and delue. for euery poure 
wight CHAUCER. Hence Di-ker, dy'ker, one who 
constructs or works at dikes; Sc. one who builds 
enclosure walls (without mortar). 

Di-ke-grave. 1563. [- MDu. dijcgrave, t. 
dijk dike + graaf earl.) In Holland, an 
officer who has charge of the dikes or sea- 
walls; in England (esp. Lincolnshire) — 
DIKE-REEVE. Now only dial. 

Di-ke-reeve, dyke-. 1665. [f. DIKE sb. + 
REEVE; perh. an alteration of prec.] 
officer who has charge under the Court of 
Sewers of the drains, sluices, and sea-banks 
of a district of fen or marsh-land in England. 

+Dila-cerate, ppl. a. 1002. [= L. 
dilaceratus, pa. pple. of dilacerare; see next, 
-ATE*.] Rent asunder, torn —1649. 

Dilacerate (di-, doile-stre't), v. 1604. I 
dilacerat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. dilacerare, t. 
di- Di + lacerare tear, lacerate; see -ATE*.] 
trans. To tear asunder, tear in pieces. Also 
fig. Hence Dila:cera-tion, the action of di- 
lacerating; the being dilacerated. 

Dila:ctic, a. 1863. Chem. See Dr 2 and 
Lacric. 

Dilambdodont (doilemdodont), a. (t. Gr. 
&- Dr* + Mus the letter lambda, 4 + 
dBojs, dBovr- tooth.] Zool. Having oblong 
molar teeth with two A- or V-shaped ridges. 

Dilamination (doileminé' fon). 1849. [f. 
Dr-! + L. lamina thin plate, layer + -ATION.] 
Bot. Separation into laminre, or splitting off 
of a lamina. 

+Dila-niate, v. 1535. [— dilaniat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. dilaniare tear in pieces, f. di- Di-* 

+ laniare tear; see -ATB*.] To rend or tear in 
pieces —1653. Hence 1Dilania-tion. 

Dila-pidate, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. 1590. 
[7 L. dilapidatus, pa. pple. of dilapidare; see 
next, -ATE?,] = DILAPIDATED. 

Dilapidate (dile:pide't), v. Also de-. 
1570. [- dilapidat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
dilapidare, f. di- DI + lapis, lapid- stone; 
see -ATE?.] 1. trans. To bring (a building) 
into a state of decay or of partial ruin. Also 
fig. 2. fig. To waste, squander (a benefice 
or estate) 1590. 3. intr. To become dilapida- 
ted; to fall into ruin, decay, or disrepair 1712. 
., to obtain stones to build a 
who by overbuilding their 


Dilapidation (dilm:pidé!-fon). 
. [- late L. dilapidatio, f 
“10N-] 1. The action of dila] T 
condition of being in ruins or in disrepair 
(lit. and. fig.) 1400. 2. Law. : 
pulling down, allowing to decay, or in any 
way impairing ecclesiastical property be- 
longing to an incumbency ME.; also, loosely, 
the sums charged to make good such damage 
incurred during an incumbency 1553. 3. The 
falling of stones or masses of rock from 
mountains or cliffs by natural agency 1794; 


1610. If. 


-ABLE.] Capable of being dilated; 


DILATE V. + 
b Dila-- 


expansible. 
tableness, capacity of being dilated. 


DILATORY 


Dilatancy (doilz--tánsi, di-). 1885. [t. next; 
see -ANCY.] The property of dilating or 
expanding; spec. that of expanding in bulk 
with change of shape, exhibited by granular 


masses. 

Dilatant (doilé'-tant, di-). 1841. [In A, f. 
DILATE v.  -ANT.. In B — Fr. dilatant.] 

A. adj. Dilating; expansive. 

B. sb. à. A substance having the property of 
dilating. b. A surgical instrument used for 


dilating. 

Dilatate (doilétét), ppl. a. 1846. [- L. 
dilatatus, pa. pple. of dilatare; see DILATE 
v.*, -ATE'.] Zool. Dilated. 

Dilatation (doilété'-fon). ME. [- OFr. 
dilatation -late L. dilatatio, t. dilatat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L, dilatare; see DILATE v.*, -ION. 
Largely superseded by DILATION'.] 1. The 
action or process of dilating; the condition 
of being dilated; expansion, enlargement. 
(Chiefly in Physics and Physiol.) b. coner, A 
dilated form, formation, or part of any 
structure 1833, 2. The spreading abroad (of 
abstract things) (arch.) ME. 3. The action 
or practice of dilating upon à subject; 
amplification ME. 

3. What needeth gretter dilatacioun CHAUCER. 

Dilatator (doiletétor). 1011. [- mod.L. 
dilatator, f. as prec.; see -OR 2. Of. Fr. dilata- 
leur. a. Anat. A muscle which dilates à 
part; also attrib. b. Surg. An instrument for 
dilating an opening. 

Dilatatory (doilé'-tütóri). 1611 mod.L. 
dilatatorium, after Fr. dilataloire; Bee prec., 
-ORY..] Surg. An instrument for dilating a 
part or organ. 

1Dila:te, v. ME. [- OFr. dilater defer, 
etc. - late L. dilatare defer, postpone, 
frequent. of L. differre DEFER. Cf. DILATORY.] 
1. trans, To delay, defer —1020. 2. To 
protract, prolong, lengthen —1058. 

Dilate (di-, doile^t), v.* ME. [- (O)Fr. 
dilater — L. dilatare (trans.) spread out, f. di- 
Dr + latus wide.] 1. trans. To make 
wider or larger; to expand, amplify, enlarge 
1528. Also fig. t2. To spread abroad (lit. and 
fig.) -1719. 3. intr. (for refl.) To become 
wider or larger; to spread out, widen, 
enlarge, expand 1636. Also fig. 14. trans, To 
relate at length; to enlarge or expatiate 
upon -1801. 5. inr. To discourse or write at 

. Const. tof, on, upon. 1560. 

1. All thynges .are dilated by heate EDEN. 3. 
The pupil has the property of contracting and 
dilating HARLAN. 5. She proceeded to d. upon the 
perfections of Miss Nickleby DICKENS. 

Dilate (doilé'-t), a. arch. 1471. [- L. 
dilatus, pa. pple. of deferre DEFER (see DILATE 
v.!), but used in sense of L. dilatatus (see 
DILATE v.) See -ATE*.] = DILATED, widely 
extended or expanded. 

Dilated (doilé-téd), ppl. a. 1450. [f. DI- 
LATE v.! + -ED'.] Widened, distended, etc. ; 
see the vb.; in Her. opened or extended, as à 
pair of compasses. Hence Dila-tedly adv. 

Dilater (doilé'-tox). 1605. [f. DILATE e.t 
-ER', Now mostly supplanted by DILATOR. ] 
One who or that which dilates; spec. — 
DILATATOR. 

1Dila:tiont, ME. [- OFr. dilacion, (mod. 
1dilation) — L. dilatio delay, procrastination, 
f. dilat-, pa. ppl. stem of deferre DEFER, Cf. 
Date v, -I0N.] Delay, procrastination 


—1005. 

Dilation? (doilé'-fon, di-). 1598. [improp. 
t. DILATE v.*, as if dilate contained the suffix 
ATE’. See DILATATION.) = DILATATION 1-3. 

The beauty of its d. and contraction SOUTHEY. 
Frivolons terms, and dilations cut away 1851. 

Dilative (doilé-tiv), a. 1528. [f. DILATE 
v)  -vE] 1. Having the property of 
dilating or expanding (trans. and intr.) 1634. 
12. Serving to diffuse (the food) 1634. 

Dilatometer (doileto-mitor. 1882. 
prec. + -METER.] An instrument for measur- 
ing the dilatation or expansion of aliquid by 
heat. Hence Dilatometric a. 

Dilator (doilé'-to2), sb. 1688. (f. DILATE v.* 

4 -oR 9. Cf. DrATER.] One who or that 
which dilates: spec. = DILATATOR. Also 


attrib, 

Dilatory (dilütori). 1535. [- late L. 
dilatorius delaying, f. L. dilator delayer, f. 
dilat-, pa. ppl. stem of differre DEFER; see 
-ORY*.] 


DILDO 


A. adj. 1, Tending to cause delay; made for 
the purpose of gaining time. 2. Given to or 
characterized by delay; slow, tardy 1604. 

1. This d. sloth and trickes of Rome Hen. VIII, 
11. iv. 237. Phr. D. plea (in Law), a plea put in for 
ea of delay. 2. A d. man 1742, blockade 


B. sb. Law. A dilatory plea; see A. 1563. 
fDildo'. Also dildoe. 1610. [Origin 
unkn.] A word used in the refrain of ballads 
—1098. Comb.: d.-glass, a cylindrical glass. 

fDildo*. 1696. [prob. the same word as 
prec., from its cylindrical form like a 
*dildo-glass'.] A tree or shrub of the genus 
Cereus (N.O. Cactacex) 1756. 

fDilection (dilekfon. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
dilection or eccl.L. dilectio (Christian) love, 
f. dilect-, pa, ppl. stem of L. diligere esteem 
highly, love. Cf. DILIGENT.) 1. Love, affec- 
tion -1683. 2. Choice; esp. in Theol, = 
ELECTION 3. —1656. 

Dilemma (dilemă, doi), sb. 1523. [7 L. 
dilemma = Gr. 6iAnuya, f. ð- DI- + Auna 
assumption, premiss.] 1, In Rhet, A form of 
argument involving an adversary in choice 
between two (or, loosely, more) alternatives, 
both equally unfavourable to him. (The 
alternatives are the *horns' of the dilemma.) 
Hence in Logic, A hypothetical syllogism 
having one premiss conjunctive and the 
other disjunctive. 2. Hence, popularly: A 
choice between two (or, loosely, several) 
alternatives, which are equally unfavour- 
able; a position of doubt or perplexity 1590. 

1. A d., that Bishop Morton. .used, to raise up 
the benevolence to higher rates.. .*That if the: 
met with any that were sparing, they should tell 
them that they must needs have, because they 
laid up; and if they were spenders, they must 
needs. irs because it was seen in their port and 
manner of living’ BACON. 2. In the d. of a 
swimmer among drowning men, who all catch at 
him Emerson. Hence Dilemma v, to place or 
Tbe in a d. (rare), Dilemmac-tic, -al a. of the 
nature of, or relating to, a d. Dilemma+tically 
adv, Dilermmist (rare), one who bases his 
position upon a d.; name of a Buddhist school of 
philosophy. 

Dilettant (di-léta:nt), a. and sb. 1851. [var. 
of next.] = next. 

\|Dilettante (diléte-nti, It. dilet,ta-nte). 
Pl. -ti (-ti), rarely -es. 1733. [It., subst. 
use of pres. pple. of dileltare :- L. delectare 
DELIGHT; see -ANT',] 1, A lover of the fine 
arts; orig. = amateur; in later use, one who 
interests himself in an art or science merely 
as a pastime and without serious study. 
2, attrib, Amateur 1774; of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of a dilettante 1753. 

1. [The Romans] cared for art as dilettanti; but 
no schools either of sculpture or painting were 
formed among themselves FROUDE, 2. A d. 
painter T. L. PRAGOOK. D. work CARLYLE. 

Hence Diletta:nte Diletta-ntize v., to play 
the d. Diletta:ntish. also 
like a d. Diletta-ntism, 
practice or method of a d.; the quality or charac- 
ter of dilettanti, Diletta-ntist, characterized by 
dilettantism, 

Diligence! (dilidgéns), Also +Di-ligency. 
ME. [~ (O)Fr. diligence — L. diligentia, t. 
diligent-; see DILIGENT, -ENCE.] 1. The 
quality of being diligent; industry, assiduity. 
12. Speed, dispatch -1781. +3. Careful 
attention, heedfulness, caution —-1795. 4. 
Law. The attention and care due from a 
person in a given situation 1622. 5. Sc, Law. 
The process by which persons, lands, or 
effects are attached on execution, or in 
security for debt; also, the warrant issued to 
enforce the attendance of witnesses, or the 
production of documents 1568. 

1, The carefull toile and d. of the Bee B. Gooar. 
3. Phr, To do or have d., to take care, take heed. 

Diligence’ (di-lidgéns; Fr. dilizans). 1742. 
[~ Fr. diligence (xvm), short for carrosse de 
diligence *coach of speed’; cf. DILIGENCE! 2.) 
A publie stage-coach; esp. in France and 
abroad. Also attrib, 

Diligent (dilidzčnt), a. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
diligent — L. diligens, -enl- assiduous, 
attentive, pres. pple. of diligere esteem 
highly, love, choose, take delight in; see 
-ENT.] 1. ‘Constant in application, persever- 
ing in endeavour, assiduous', industrious; 
“not idle, not negligent, not lazy’ (J.). 2. Of 
actions, etc.: Constantly or steadily applied; 
prosecuted with activity and perseverance: 
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assiduous ME. t3. Attentive, careful 
—1750. 14. as adv. = diligently —1590. 

1. Thei wer d. in'here seruice ME. 2. In diligente 
labourynge 1500. 3. A very d. and observing 
person DAMPIER. Hence Di-ligent-ly adv., 
T-ness (rare). 

Dill (dil), sb. (OE. dile and dyle, corresp. 
to OS. dilli (Du. dille), OHG. tilli, dilli (G. 
dill from LG.), and MDu. dulle, MHG. tülle, 
ON. dylla; of unkn. origin.] An umbelliferous 
annual plant, Anethum graveolens, cultivated 
for its carminative fruits or ‘seeds’. Also 
called ANET. 

Dill, v. n.dial. 1450. [rel. to dill adj., ME. 
var. of DULL a. Cf. ON. dilli (intr.) trill, 
lull.] To soothe, lull, quiet down. 

lDillenia (diliniü). 1753. [f. name of 
J. J. Dillenius, professor of botany at 
Oxford 1728-47; see -IA'.] Bot. A genus of 
plants, typical of the N.O. Dilleniacem, 
natives of India and the Eastern peninsula, 
consisting of lofty forest trees with hand- 
some flowers. Hence Dillenia:ceous a. 
Dille:niad, a member of this N.O. 

Dilligrout. Now Hist. 1002. [Origin 
unkn.] A kind of pottage, of which a mess 
was offered to the Kings of England on their 
coronation-day by the lord of the manor of 
Addington in Surrey, being the service by 
which the manor was held. 

Dilling (dilip. Now dial. 1584. [Origin 
unkn.] Darling; the last born of a family; 
dial, the weakling of a litter. 

fDillue, v. 1671. [- Cornish dyllo send 
forth.] Mining. To finish the dressing of 
(tin-ore) by shaking it in a fine sieve in 
water —1778. Hence Dilluing-sieve. 

Dilly’ (dili. 1786. [abbrev. of DIr- 
GENCE*.] fl. A public stage-coach -1818. 
2. Applied also to other vehicles, esp. carts, 
trucks, etc., used in agriculture 1850. 

Dilly’. collog. 1845. [Origin unkn.] A call 
to ducks; hence, a duck. 

Dily?. 1878. Short f. DAFFODILLY. 

Dilly‘. 1895. (Shortened from Sapodilla.] 
In Wild D., a small sapotaceous tree, Mimu- 
sops sieberi, found in the W. Indies, etc. 

Dilly-dally (di-lide-li), v. 1741. (redupl. 
of DALLY v.] intr. To loiter in vacillation, to 
trifle. Hence Di-lly-da‘lly tsb., a. 

Dilogical (doilg-dsikil), a. 1633. [f. Gr. 
Sieyos doubtful + -IcAL.] Of double mean- 
ing; equivocal. So Di-‘logy, the use of an 
equivocal expression; the expression so used. 

tDilu-cid, a. 1040. [- L. dilucidus clear, 
bright, f. dilucére, f. di- DI-* + lucére shine.) 
Clear to the sight; lucid, plain —1071. var. 
tDilu:cidate ppl. a. Hence Dilu-cidly adv. 

fDilu:cidate, v. 1538. [- dilucidat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of late L. dilucidare make clear, f. 
dilucidus; see prec. -ATE*.] (rans. To 
elucidate -1764. So fDilucida-tion. tDi- 
luci-dity, lucidity. 

Diluent (di-l'u,ént). 1721. [—diluent-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. diluere wash away; see 
DILUTE v., -ENT.] 

A. adj. Diluting; serving to attenuate or 
weaken by the addition of water, etc. 1731. 

B. sb, 1. That which dilutes, dissolves, or 
makes more fluid 1775. 2. spec. A substance 
serving to increase the proportion of water 
in the blood 1721. 

2. Diluents, as Water, Whey, Tea ARBUTHNOT. 

Dilute (di-, doil'it), ppl. a. 1605. [- L. 
dilutus, pa. pple. of diluere; see next.) 1. 
Watered down 1658; washed-out 1665. 2, fig. 
Weak, paltry 1605. 

Dilute (di-, doil'z-t), v. 1555. [+ dilut-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. diluere wash away, dissolve, 
f. di- Di-' + -luere, comb. form of lavare 
wash.] 1. frans. To dissolve, or make thinner 
or weaker by the addition of water; to reduce 
the strength of by admixture 1664. 2. To 
weaken the brilliancy of (colour) 1665. 3. fig. 
To weaken 1555. 4. intr. (for refl.) To suffer 
dilution; to become attenuated 1704. 

1. Replenish it with wine Diluted less COWPER. 
2. The chamber was dark, lest these colours should 
be diluted and weakened by the mixture of any 
adventitious light NEWTON (J.) Hence Dilu-ted- 
ly adv., -ness. Dilu-ter. 

Dilution (di-, doil'z-fon). 1646. If. prec. + 
-ION.] 1. The action of diluting. 2. Dilute 
SEM 1805. 3. That which is diluted 
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Diluvial (dil'ü-vià), a. 1056. [= late 1, 

diluvialis, f. diluvium. flood, DELUGE; geo 
DILUVIUM, -AL'.] 1. Of or pertaining to a 
deluge or flood, esp. to the Noachian Flood. 
2. Geol. Produced by or resulting from a 
general deluge or periods of catastrophic 
action of water 1816; of or pertaining to 
DILUVIUM 1823. Hence Dilu-vialist, ono 
who attributes certain geological features to 
a universal deluge. 

Diluvian (dil'-viin) a. Also de-. 1055, 
If. as prec. + -AN.) Of or pertaining to a 
deluge; esp. the Noachian Flood. Hence Di- 
lu:vianism, a theory which attributes 
certain phenomena to a universal deluge, 

fDilu:viate, v. 1599. [- diluviat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. diluviare inundate, f. diluvium, 
-ies flood; see next, -ATE'|] To flow in a 
deluge. 

IDiluvium (dil'd-vidm). 1819. [L., rel. to 
lavare wash (cf. DILUTE v.).] Applied to 
superficial deposits apparently due to some 
extraordinary movement of the waters; 
such were at first attributed to the Noachian 
deluge, whence the name. 

jDilu:vy. ME. [- L. diluvium; ef. -¥4) = 
DELUGE sb. 1546. 

Dim (dim). (OE. dim(m) = OFris. dim, 
ON. dimmr, rel. to synon. OHG. timbar 
(MHG., mod. dial. timmer), OSw. dimber, 
Olr. dem black, dark.] 

A. adj. 1. Faintly luminous, not clear; some- 
what dark, obscure, gloomy. (Opp. to bright 
or clear.) Also fig. 2. Not clear to the sight; 
indistinct, faint; misty, hazy OE. Also fig. 
3. Of colour: Not bright; dull; dusky; 
lustreless ME. 4. Not seeing clearly ME.; 
fig. dull of apprehension 1729. Also transf. of 
sound, etc. 

1. A d. religious light MILT. Pens. 160. fig, Hope 
grew pale and d. SHELLEY. 2. Egypt d. in the 


distance STANI fig. A memory d. 1871. 
3. Violets d. Wint. T, Iv, iv. 119. 4. Jacob., 
somewhat d. for age fig. The under- 


standing is d., and cannot by its natural light. 
discover spiritual truth 1729. 

B. sb. Dimness; obscurity; dusk ME. 

Comb.: d.-eyed, -sighted, etc. 

Dim, v. ME. [f. Dm a.] 1. intr. To grow 
or become dim. 2. trans. To make dim, 
obscure, or dull; to render less distinct; to 
becloud (the eyes) ME. Also fig. 

1. Suddenly mine eyes began to d, 1007. 2 
Windows dimmed with armorial bearings W. 
IRVING. fig. To d. a conqueror's triumph 1059. 

Dim., dimin. (Mus.), abbrev, of DIMINU- 
ENDO. 

tDima'ne, v. 1610. [- L. dimanare flow 
different ways, spread abroad, f. di- Di-? + 
manare flow.] intr. To flow forth from; to 
originate from —1657. 

Dimaris (di-maris). 1827. Logic. The 
mnemonie term designating the third mood 
of the fourth syllogistic figure, in which a 
particular affirmative major premiss (i), and 
a universal affirmative minor (a), yield & 
particular affirmative conclusion (i). 

Dimastigate (doimestigét), a. |f. Di-* + 
Gr. paory= (uáon£) whip; see -ATE*.] Zool. 
Having two flagella, as certain Infusoria 
(Dimastiga). 

Dimble (di-mb’l). Now dial. 1589. [perh. 
conn. w. DIM or DiNGLE.] A deep and shady 
dell, a dingle. 

Dime (doim), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. dime, 
tdisme :- L. decima tithe, subst. use (8C. 
pars part) of fem. of decimus tenth.) 1. A 
tenth part, a tithe. Now Hist. 2. A silver 
coin of the United States, of the value of 10 
cents, or yy dollar 1786. 3. attrib. Costing a 


dime; as in d. novel, a cheap sensational 
story. ME. 
Dimension (dime-nfon), sb. late z 


[- Fr. dimension (xv) — L. dimensio, 
dimens-, pa. ppl. stem of dimeliri measure 
out, f. di- DI- + metiri measure.) tl. The 
action of measuring, measurement -17 s 
2. Measurable extent of any kind, as lengthy 
breadth, thickness, area, volume; measure, 
magnitude, size. (Now usu. in pl) Also fi 
1529, +b. Extension in time —1077. 3. pa 
Geom. A mode of linear measurement, b. 
extension, in a particular direction MS 
Alg. A term for the (unknown or varia le) 
quantities contained in any product 


ij any power of à quantity being of the 
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factors: 
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denoted by its index. (Thus 2*, 
i; are each of three dimensions) The 
Aue of dimensions corresponds to the 
ofa quantity or equation. 1557. t4. 
ble form or frame; pl. material 
parts; proj jortions —1007. 
L, n Tofnite, I see, Brooke no d. GREENE. 
of d. is à powerful cause of the sub- 
fine BURKE. 3. The three dimensions of a body, 
or of ordinary space, are length, breadth, and 


(or depth); à surface has only two 

(en th and breadth); a line only one 

nione (em. "4. Hath not a Tew hands, 

dementions Merch. V. Ut. i. 62. 

ni d.-lumber, Stet: -stone, i.e. tat 

js cut to specified dimensions; -work, 
HRS built of d.-stones. (Chiefly U.S.) 

"Hence Dimension v. to measure or space out. 

). Dime:nsioned ppl. a. having a particular 

j., or dimensions. Dime-nsionless a. without d., 


or dimensions; of no (appreciable) magnitude; 


it. 
‘Dimensional (dime-nfonal), a. 1816. [f. 
pres, Bb. + -AL'.) 1. Of or pertaining to 
dimension. 2. Geom. Of or relating to (a 
specified number of) dimensions 1875. 
Hence Dimensiona lity, d. quality. 
Dimensive (dime-nsiv), a. Now rare. 
1503. [- med.L. dimensivus; see DIMENSION, 
vi.) fi. Having, or related to, physical 
dimension —1094. 12. Serving to measure the 
dimensions of something —1010. 3. Dimen- 
sional (rare) 1845. 
2, All Bodies have their measure and their space, 
But who can draw the Soul’s d. Lines DAVIES. 
T/Dime-nsum. 1630. [late L. dimensum 
measure, (later) measured quantity, subst. 
use of n. pa. pple. of L. dimetiri; see DIMEN- 
SON.) A measured portion; a fixed allow- 
ance ~1643. 
jDimensura-tion. 1593. f. Dr’ + 
MENSURATION.] Measuring out or off 1077. 
Dimeran (dizmérán). 1847. [f. mod.L, di- 
mera, n. pl. of dimerus (see DIMEROUS) + 
*AN.] Entom. A member of the division 
Dimera of hemipterous insects, having the 
tarsi two-jointed. 
Dimerous (di-méros), a. 1826. [f. mod.L. 
dimerus, t. Gr. &pepńs bipartite, + -0vs.] Con- 
of two parts or divisions: applied 
to the tarsus of an insect, leaves, etc. So 
Di-merism, d. condition or constitution. 
Dimetallic, a. 1861. [Dr-*.] Chem. Con- 
taining two equivalents of a metal, 
Dimeter (dimito: 1589. [- late D. 
dimeter, dimetrus adj., dimetrus sb. — Gr. 
Sluerpos of two measures, f. &- twice + pérpov 
measure.) Pros. A verse consisting of two 
Measures, i.e, either two feet or four feet. 
Dimethyl (doime:pil). 1809. [D1-*.] Chem. 
A name of Ethane (C,H,), regarded as two 
Molecules of the radical methyl (CH,). Also 


» 


Dimetient (dəimi-fičnt). 1571. [- dimet- 
^, pres. ppl. stem of L. dimeliri; see 
DIMENSION, -ENT.] 
ti. That measures across through 
the centre -1729, 2, Math. That expresses the 
nsion 1842, 
1B. sb. (Short for d. line.) = DrAwETER-1090. 


pimetric (deime-trik), a. 1868. [f. Gr. &- 
EY measure + -10.] Cryst. = 


,Dimication (dimiké*fon). Now rare. 1623. 
ret f. dimicat-, pa. ppl. stem 
Lu $ Bi *j E 
Cold fight; see -roN.] Fighting; 
apimidiate (dimi-diét, doi-), a. 1708. [- L. 
me) 15 pa. pple. of dimidiare; see next, 
Bai * Divided into halves; halved, half. 
E ai nn Zool. a. Of an organ: Having one 
vu smaller than the other, so as to 
PARS be wanting. b. Split in two on one 
ating © calyptra of some mosses. €. Zool. 
applied to the lateral halves of an organism : 
nb hermaphrodites having one side 
D the other female. 1830. 
Dun Ag (dimi-die't, doi-), v. 1623. [- 
is n „ppl. stem of L. dimidiare 
To 4 S imidium half; see -aTE*.] 1. trans. 
i oed ive to reduce to the half. 
a in half; to represent only half 
qo bearing) 1804. Hence Dimi:dia-tion, 


condition” of dimidiating; dimidiated 
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Diminish (dimi-nif), v; ME. [Blending of 
earlier DIMINUE and MINISH.] 1. To make (or 
cause to appear) smaller; to lessen; to reduce 
in magnitude or degree. (The opp. of 
enlarge, increase, augment, magnify.) 2. To 
lessen in estimation, or power; to put down, 
degrade; to belittle (arch.) 1560. +3. To take 
away from; hence gen. to take away, sub- 
tract —1027. Also tabsol. +4. To deprive in 
part of —1762. 5. Mus. tTo make gradually 
softer. Also, To lessen (an interval) by a 
semitone. 1674. 6. inir. To become less or 
smaller; to lessen, decrease 1520; in Arch. to 
taper 1715. 

1. Perauenture it diminysshed theyr payne in 
hell 1526. 2. I will d. them, that they shall no 
more rule over the nations Ezek. 29:15. 3. 
Neither add anything nor d. 1533. 4. If now then 
the builders. .be diminished of their wages 1559. 
6. Crete's ample flelds d. to our eye POPE. 

Hence Dimi-nishable a., -ness. Dimi-nisher 
(rare) Diminishingly adv. Dimi-nishment 
(now rare), the action of diminishing; diminution. 

Diminished (diminift) ppl. a. 1607. [f. 
prec. + -ED'.] 1. Made smaller, lessened; see 
the vb. 2. Lowered in estimation, ete. (see 
DIMINISH v. 2); now only in phr. from Milton 
1607. 3. Mus. Of an interval: Less by a 
chromatic semitone than a perfect, or than a 
minor, interval of the same name 1727. 

1. Phr. D. arch., an arch which is less than a 
complete semicircle. D. bar in Joinery, the bar of 
a sash that is thinnest on the inner edge. D. 
column, a column decreasing in diameter from 
the base upwards. 2. O thou [sun]. .at whose 
sight all the Starrs Hide their diminisht heads 
Mir. P. L. Iv. 35. 

+Diminue, v. ME. (-(O)Fr. diminuer — L. 
diminuere break up small, Sce DIMINISH.) = 
DIMINISH v. 1568. 

liDiminuendo (dimi:nue'ndo). 1775. [lt., 
*diminishing'; see prec.] Mus. A direction: 
To be gradually decreased in volume of 
sound (usu. indicated by the abbrev. dim. or 
dimin. or the sign »). As sb. Such a de- 
crease; a passage of this description. Also 
iransf. and fig. Also as vb. (Opp. to CRES- 
CENDO.) 

tDimi-nuent, a. rare. 1608. [7 diminuent-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. diminuere; see DI- 
MINUE, -ENT.] Diminishing —1657. 

+Diminutte, a. 1450. [- L. diminutus, pa. 
pple. of diminuere; see DIMINUE.] Dimin- 
jshed, lessened; incomplete —1731. Hence 
+Diminu-tely adv. So Diminute v. to 
lessen, belittle (rare). 

Diminution (diminid-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
diminution — L. diminutio, f. diminut-, pa. 
ppl. stem of diminuere; see DIMINUE, -ION.] 
1. The action of diminishing or making less; 
the process of becoming less; reduction in 
magnitude or degree. 12. Extenuation 
—1659. 13. Lessening of honour or reputation; 
depreciation, belittling —1734. 14. il- 
ment, abatement -1075. 5. Mus. The 
repetition of a subject in notes of half or a 
quarter the length of the original: opp. to 
augmentation 1597. 6. Her. The defacing of 
part of an escutcheon; later, = DIFFERENCE 
1610. 7. Law. An omission in the record of a 
case sent up to a higher court 1657. 8. Archit. 
The tapering of a column, etc.; also, the 
amount of this tapering in the whole length 
1706. 

1. Change by addition or d. Hooker. 3. I shall 
not much regard the worlds opinion or d. of me 
Eikon Bas. 49. 8. [The] turret..ends with a 


fine d. 1766. 

Diminutival (dimi:niutei-val), a. (sb.) 1868. 
[f. next + -AL'.] Gram. Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, a diminutive. AS sb. A 
diminutival suffix 1880. 

Diminutive (dimi-nidtiv). ME. [~ (O)Fr. 
diminutif, -ive — late L. diminutivus, f. 
diminul-; see DIMINUTION, -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Gram. Expressing diminution; 
denoting something little. (Opp. to aug- 
mentative.) 1580. 12. Making less or smaller 
-1711. 13. Depreciative —1791. 4. Charac- 
terized by diminution; hence, of less size 
than the ordinary ; small, little. Now, usu. — 
minute, tiny. 1602. 

2. Anything 4. of. national Liberty SHAFTESB. 
4, Small, almost d., in stature 1870. 

B. sb. 1. Gram. A derivative denoting some- 
thing small of the kind ME. 2. Her. A 
smaller ordinary corresponding in form and 


DIMPLE 


position to the larger, but of less width 
1572. 3. A diminutive thing or person 1606. 
14. Med. Something that abates the violence 
of a disease —1621. 

1. Babyisms and dear diminutives TENNYSON. 
3. Pestred with such water-flies, diminutiues of 
Nature SHAKS. Hence Dimi-nutive-ly adv., 


-ness. 

fDimi:ss, v. 1543. (- dimiss-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. dimittere; see DIMIT.] = DISMISS v. 
-1729. 

{Di-missaries, sb. pl. 1494. [perh. — 
mod. or med.L. *demissarius (pl. -arii 
*hangere-down") f. L. demissus hanging 
down, descending, pa. pple. of demittere; see 
prec. -ARY!, Perh. à schoolman’s (jocular) 
latinization of some contemp. Eng. word, as 
tpendants.| Testicles —1577. 

fDimi-ssion. 1494. [- L. dimissio, f. 
dimiss-, pa. ppl. stem of dimittere; see 
Donss, DIMIT, -10N.] 1. = DEMISSION* 1. 
-1568. 2, = DEMISE sb. 1, 1495. 3. Dismissal, 
discharge —1823. 

Dimissory (di-misori), a. (sb.). Also de-. 
ME. [- late L. dimissorius (in litterae dimis- 
soria), f. dimiss-; see prec., -ORY*.] 

A. fl. Pertaining to dismission or leave- 
taking; valedictory —1656. 2, Eccl. D. letter 
(usu. in pl. letters d.): a. Formerly, a letter 
from a bishop dismissing a clergyman from. 
one diocese and recommending him to 
another. b. A letter from a bishop, authoriz- 
ing the bearer as a candidate for ordination. 
1583. 

TB. sb. = 
-1725. 

1Dimi-t, v. 1495. [- L. dimittere send away, 
dismiss, etc., f. di- DI-* + mittere send; in 
Branch II, a var. of DEMIT v.'] 

I. 1. (rans, = DEMIT v.*, in various senses 
—1078. 2. intr. Of a river: To debouch 16... 

IL. trans. To send, put, or let down, lower 
—1071; fig. to abase 1055. 

Dimity (dimit) ME. [- It. dimito or 
med.L. dimitum — Gr. àtros, f. bls Di-* + piros 
thread of the warp; the origin of the final 
-yis unknown.] A stout cotton cloth, woven 
with raised stripes and fancy figures; used. 
undyed for beds and hangings, and some- 
times for garments. attrib. Made of dimity 


Letters dimissory; see prec. 


1639. 

Dimly (dimli), adv. [ME., f. Dm a. + 
-LY*] In a dim manner; in or with a dim 
light; obscurely; faintly. 

Dimmer. 1822. (f. Dm v. + -ER*.] One 
who or that which dims; spec. a device for 
reducing the brilliance of a light; also, a dim 


lamp. 

Dimmish (di-mif), a. 1683. [f. Dima. + 
ASH] Somewhat dim. So Dic-mmy a. more 
or less dim. 

Dimness (dizmnés). (OE. dimnis, f. DIM 
a. + -Nkss.] The quality of being dim. 

In proof of the d. of our internal light JOHNSON. 

Dimorph (doi:modf). [Back-formation from 
DrwonpHoUs.] One of the two forms of a di- 
morphous substance; as ‘aragonite and calcite 
are dimorphs’. 

Dimo:rphic, a. 1859. [f. a8 next + -10.] 
Existing or occurring in two distinct, forms. 

Dimorphism  (doimQ1fiz'm). 1832. f. 
next + -I8M.] The condition of being 
DiwonpHic. a. Cryst. The property of 
assuming two distinct crystalline forms, not 
derivable from each other. b. Biol. The 
occurrence of two distinct forms of flowers, 
leaves, etc., on the same plant or in the 
same species; or of two forms distinct in 
structure, size, colouring, etc., among animals 
of the same species 1859. c. Philol. The 
existence, in one language, of a word under 
two different forms, or of doublets 1877. 

Dimorphous (doimó-afos), a. 1832. [f. Gr. 
Biuopdos (f. öls- DI-* + uopdi form), + -OUS.] = 
DpORPHIC. (Mostly in Chem. and Min.) 

Dimple (di-mp’l), sb. ME. [prob. repr. 
OE. *dympel, corresp. to OHG. tumphilo 
(MHG. tümpfel, G. tümpel) deep place in 
water, f. Gme. *dump-, perh. nasalized 
form of *dup- *deup- DEE? a. Cf. DUMP 
sb.) 1, A small hollow or dent, formed in 
the surface of some part of the human body, 
esp. in the cheeks or chin. 2. transf. Any 
slight surface depression 1632. 


DIMPLE 


1. The Valley, The pretty dimples of his Chin, 
and Cheeke Wint. T. Ir. iii. 101. 2. In a d. of the 
hill 1815. Hence Di-mply a. full of dimples, 

Dimple, v. 1602. [f. prec. sb.] 1. trans. 
To mark with, or as with, dimples. 2. intr. 
To break into dimples or ripples, to form 
dimples 1700. 

l. With whirlpools dimpl’d DRYDEN. 2. As 
shallow streams run dimpling all the way POPE. 
Hence Di-mplement, a dimpling (rare). 
Di-m-si:$hted, a. 1561, Having dim sight 
(lit, and fig.). 

Dimyary (di-miari). 1835. [f, mod.L. 
dimyarius (Dimyaria name of group), f. Gr. 
ô- twice + nos muscle; see -ARY!.] 

A. adj. Double-muscled: said of those bi- 
valve molluses which have two adductor 
muscles for closing the shell. Also Di- 
myarian (dimi,é?-rián) a. 

B. sb. A d. bivalve. 

Din (din, sb. [OE. dyne (:- *duniz) and 
dynn, corresp. to OHG. tuni, ON. dynr (:— 
*dunjaz, -uz).) A loud noise; esp. a con- 
tinued confused and resonant sound, which 
stuns or distresses the ear. 

Ile. . make thee rore, That beasts shall tremble at 
thy dyn Temp. 1. ii. 371. I have a perpetual d. in 
my head and. .hear nothing aright COWPER. 

in, v. Pa. t. and pple. dinned (dind). 

(OK. dynian = OS. dunian, MHG. tünen 
roar, rumble, ON. dynja come rumbling 
down :- Gmc. *dunjan; see prec.) tl. intr. 
(In OK, and ME.) To sound, resound —1513. 
2. trans, To assail with din 1674. 3. To make 
to resound; to utter continuously so as to 
deafen or weary 1724. 4. intr. To make a 
din; to give forth deafening or distressing 
noise 1794, 

2. To have my ears dinned by him and his 
dotards 1780. 3. This hath often been dinned in 
mn ears SWIFT. 4. The bag-pipe dinning on the 
midnight moor WORDSW. 

\Dinanderie (dinàndori). 1863. [Fr.; f. 
Dinani, formerly Dinand, in Belgium, 
“wherein copper kettles, etc., are made'.] 
Kitchen utensils of brass, made at Dinant; 
extended recently to the brass-work of the 
Levant and India. 

(Dinar (dina-a). 1634. [- Arab., Pers. 
dindr — late Gr. Snvépiov — L, DENARIUS.] A 
name of various oriental coins: applied to 
the gold mohur; also to the staple silver 
coin corresponding to the modern rupee; in 
Persia a coin of account. 

Dindle (di-nd’l, din’), v. Now only Sc. 
and n. dial. ME. [prob. imit.; cf. dial. 
dingle, TINGLE v.; TINKLE v.'] 1. intr. To 
tinkle; trans. to thrill with sound. 2. inir. 
To be in a state of vibration from some 
sound, shock, or percussion 1470. 3. intr, To 
tingle, as with cold or pain 1483. Hence 
Di'ndle sb.' a thrill, a tingle. 

Di-ndle, sb.* dial. 1787. A name of various 
yellow Composite flowers; e.g. common and 
corn sow-thistles, hawkweeds, dandelions, 
ete. 

Dine (doin), v. [- OFr. di(s)er (mod. 
diner) :- Rom. *disjunare, tor *disjejunare 
break one's fast. Cf. DISJUNE.] 1. intr. To 
eat the principal meal of the day; to take 
DINNER. Const. on, upon, off. 12. trans. To 
eat —1485. 3. To provide with a dinner; to 
entertain at dinner; to accommodate for 
dining purposes ME. 

1. Tn rose & herd masse, & dynid Lp. BER- 
NERS, Phr. To d. with Duke Humphrey (see 

. E. D.. 2. ‘Now, maister, quod the wyf, 
‘What wil ye dine?’ CHAUCER. 3. As much bread 
as would d. a sparrow ROWLEY. Hence Dine sb, 
(now dial.), the act of dining; dinner, 

Diner (doinoz). 1807. [f. prec. + -ER}] 1. 
One who dines; a dinner-guest 1815. b. 
Diner-out: one who is in the habit of 
dining from home 1807. 2. U.S. A railway 
dining car 1890, 

l. A brilliant diner out, though but a curate 


YRON, 

fDinetic, t-al, a. rare. 1646. [f. Gr. 
&wyrós whirled round + -10, + AL'.] Of orbe- 
longing to rotation; rotatory —1691. 

Ding (din), v.' arch. or dial. ME. (prob. of 
Scand. origin; cf. ON. dengja hammer, whet 
a scythe, OSw. dángia, Da. denge beat, 
bang.] 1. intr. To deal heavy blows; to 
knock, hammer, thump (? n. dial.). 2. trans, 
To beat, knock; to thrash, flog. (Now dial.) 
ME. 3. fig. To beat, Surpass 1724, 4, To 
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dash or violently drive (a thing) away, down, 
in, out, over, etc. ME. 15. intr. (for refl.) To 
precipitate oneself, dash, press, drive 
—1627; to fling, to bounce —1712. 6. In 
imprecations: = DASH v. 1822. 

2. To d. to death ME. 3. Duns dings a’ Se, Prov. 
4. Ready..to d. the book a coits distance from 
him MILT. 5. They. . drive at him as fast as they 
could d. DRAYTON. Rain dinging on night and 
day 1663. Hence Ding sb. dial., the act of 


dinging. 

Ding (dip), v.' 1582. [imit., but influ- 
enced by prec. and DIN v.] 1. intr. To sound. 
as metal when heavily struck 1820. 2. intr. 
To speak with wearying reiteration 1582. 

1. Sledge hammers were dinging upon iron all 
day long DICKENS. 

“To d. into the ears, ‘to drive or force into the 
ears’, unites this with DING v.' and DIN v. 

Hence Ding sb.* and adv., used as an imitation 
of the sound of a bell, etc. 

Ding-dong (di-ndo-n). 1560. [imit.] 

A. adv., or without constr. 1, An imitation 
of the sound of a bell. 2. With a will 1672. 

B. sb. 1. The sound of a bell, a repeated 
ringing sound ; ajingle ofrhyme 1560. 2, Horol. 
An arrangement for indicating the quarters 
of the hour by the striking of two bells of 
different tones. Also alfrib. 1822. 

C. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the sound of 
bells or the jingle ofrhyme 1792. 2. Vigorously 
maintained, downright, desperate 1864. 

Ding-dong theory of language, the theory which 
refers the primitive elements of language to 
phonetic expression naturally given to a con- 
ception as it first thrilled through the brain, just 
as a sonorous body when struck naturally emits 


sound, 

Ding-do-ng, v. 1059. ([imit.] intr. To 
ring as a bell, or like a bell; also fig. 

(Dinghy, dingey (dingi). Also dingy. 
1810. [- Hindi dingi, déngi. The sp. with gh 
is used to indicate pronune. with g.] 1. Orig., 
a native rowing-boat in use upon Indian 
rivers. 2. Hence, a small rowing-boat; spec. 
a. a small extra boat in men-of-war; ete., 
b. a small pleasure rowing-boat 1836. 
Dingle (di-ng’l), sb. ME. [Of unkn. 
origin; cf. DIMBLE.] A deep dell or hollow; 
now usually, one that is closely wooded; 
also, a deep narrow cleft between hills (RAY), 
Hence Di-ngly a. 

Dingle-da-ngle. 1598. [redupl. f. DAN- 
GLE.] 

A. adv. In à dangling manner. 

B. sb. A dangling to and fro; concr. a 
dangling appendage 1622, 

C. adj. Swinging, dangling 1693. 

lDingo (di-ngo). 1789. [Native name; cf. 
jünghó (George's River, jügüng (Turuwul, 
Botany Bay). The wild or semi-domestic- 
ated dog of Australia, Canis d. 

+Dingthrift (di-nprift. ME. (f. DING v.* * 
THRIFT.] 1. A spendthrift —1598. 2. An 
obsolete game. ME. only. 


The Ding-thrifts erbe is, Li 
Wendy Die the proverbe is, ightly come, 
Dingy (dindsi, a. 1736. [perh. to be 


referred ult. to OE. dynge dung, manured 
land, f. dung DUNG; see-Y'. Not recognized 
by Dr. Johnson.] 1. dial. Dirty. 2, Of a 
dark and dull colour or appearance; blackish 
or dusky brown; now usually, dirty as from 
smoke, grime, dust, ete., or deficiency of 
daslight un. Also fig. 
- His clothes gettin; ingier. sm 

summer W. BLACK fig. D. aao amer, by 
i ME Di-ngi-ly adv., -ness. 

ic ^nik). rare. 1721, [f. Gr. dives a 
whirling + -10.) f k 

A. adj. Relating to dizziness. So Di-nical 
a. 

B. sb. A remedy for dizziness. 

Dining (doi-nin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. DINE v. + 
-ING'.] The action of DINE v.; a dinner. Also 
in comb. with sense ‘used for dining’, as 
d.-hall, -room, -table, etc. 

Dinitro- (doinoi-tro). Bef. a vowel dinitr-. 
1869. If. Dr-* + Nrmo-.] 1. Having two 
equivalents of the radical NO, taking the 
Place of two atoms of hydrogen. 2. D.- 
cellulose, a substance CH«(NO),0;, analo- 
gous to gun-cotton (trinitro-cellulose), pro- 
duced by the action of a mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acids on cotton. Also called 
soluble pyroxylin. 

Dink (dink), a. Se. and n. dial. 1508. 


DIOCESAN 


[Of unkn. origin; cf. next.] Decked out; 
trim. Hence Dinkly adv. So Dink v, (Se) 
to dress finely. he 

Dinky (di-nki), a. orig. dial. ana U.S. collog. 
1858. [f. prec. + -Y.] Neat, trim, dainty < 

Dinmont (di-nmont). Sc. and n. dial. MR 
If. unknown element + mont Mom] A 
wether between the first and second shearing, 

Dinner (dinon), sb. [ME. diner ~ Op, 
di(s)ner (mod. diner), subst. use of inf.; see 
DINE v., -ER*.] The chief meal of the day, 
eaten originally, and still by many, about 
midday (cf. Ger, Mittagessen), but now, by 
the fashionable classes, in the evening; 
particularly, a repast given publicly in some 
one’s honour, or the like. Also attrib, 

Comb.: d.-jacket, a dress-coat without tails 
worn in the evening, esp. at dinner; ‘wagon, a. 
tray with shelves beneath, supported by four 
legs, usually on castors, for the service of a 
dining-room, 

Hence Di-nnerless a. without d. Di-nnerly a, 
of or pertaining to d.; adv. in a manner appro- 
priate to d. Di-nnery a. characterized by d. or 
dinners. 

Dinner (di-noz), v. 1748. [f. DINNER 8b.] 
1. inir, To dine, have dinner. 2. trans. To 
entertain at dinner; to provide dinner for 
1822. 

lIDinoceras (doing:sérés), 1872. [mod.L.,f, 
Gr. &wós terrible + xépas horn.] A genus of 
extinct ungulated quadrupeds (Dinocerata) 
of huge size, and having apparently three 
pairs of horns. Hence Dino-cerate a. related 
to the d. 

Dinomic (doing-mik), a. 1863. [f. Gr. &- 
twice + vouós district + -10.] Belonging or 
restricted to two divisions (of the globe), 

\Dinornis (doinj-anis). 1843. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. àwós terrible + dps bird.] A genus of 
recently extinct birds of grent size, remains 
of which have been found in New Zealand; 
the moa of the Maori. Hence Dinornithic, 
Dino-rnithine adjs. 

Dinosaur, deino- (doinósQi). 1841, [- 
mod.L. dinosaurus (Owen, 1841), f. Gr. dewds 
terrible + cadpos lizard.] A member of an 
extinct race of Mesozoic Saurian reptiles 
(group Deinosauria), some of which were of 
gigantie size; the remains resemble birds in 
some respects, in others mammals. Hence 
Dinosau-rian a. and sb. 

Dinothere, deino- (doi-ndpira), 1835, [- 
mod.L. dinotherium (Kaup, 1829), f. Gr. 
ewós terrible + 0npíov wild beast.) A member 
of a genus of extinct proboscidean quad- 
rupeds of great size, whose remains exist in 
the miocene formations of Europe and Asia. 
Hence Dinothe-rian a. 

Di-nsome, a. Sc. 1724. 
-SOME!.] Full of din; noisy. " 

Dint (dint), sb. [OE. dynt, reinforced in 
ME. by the related ON. dynir (dylir), dynta. 
Cf. DENT sb.!, DuNT.] fl. A stroke or blow 
—1837. 2. The dealing of blows; hence, force 
of attack or impact (lit. and fig.); violence, 
force. Now rare, exc. in phr. By d. of: by 
force of. ME. 3. A mark made by a blow or 
by pressure; an indentation. Also fig. 1590. 

1. With d. of Sword, or pointed Spears DRYDEN. 
Like thunders d. 1600. 2. The d. of pitty Jul. C. 
IH. ii. 198. We..Earned, by d. of failure, 
triumph BROWNING. 3. Nor d. of hoof, nor print 
of foot Byron. Hence Di-ntless a. 

Dint (dint), v. (ME. - ON. dynta (dytta) 
dent; see prec.] fl. trans. To strike or 
knock ~1649. 12. intr. To make a dint in 
something (rare) —1590. 3. trans. To mark 
with dints 1597; to impress with force 1631. 

Dinumera-tion. 1626. [- L. dinumeralio; 
See Dr, NuMERATION.] 1. The act of 
numbering one by one. 2. Rhet, = APARITH- 
MESIS. t 

Diobol (doijo*-bogl) 1887. [- Gr. (ifo, f. 
ô- Dr* + égoXós OBOL.] Numism. A silver 
coin of ancient Greece equal to two obols. 

Diocesan (doijosisün) late ME. [= Fr. 
diocésain — late L. diocesanus; see next, TA 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a diocese, a8 d. 
synods 1450. 

B. sb. 1. One in charge of a diocese; the 
bishop of a diocese ME. 2. One of the clergy 
E. Deoplo of 2 diopego 1503, hert Ble 

- Prelates who were statesmen ral 
cesans 1881. 2. Humble diocesans of old Bishop 
Valentine LAMB. 


[f. DIN sb. + 


DIOCESE 


Diocese (doi-dsés, -sīs). Also tdiocess(e. 
(ME. diocise — OFr. diocise (mod. diocése) — 

for L. diccesis governor's 
(eccl) diocese — Gr. 
donis 8i government, (Rom- 
an) province, (eccl. diocese, f. diouxeiv keep 
house, administer.) fl. Administration (Sc.) 
1596, 2. A division of a country under a 
governor; à province. Now Hist.1494. 3. 
Eccl. The sphere of jurisdiction of a bishop; 
the district under the pastoral care of a 
bishop. (The ordinary sense in English.) ME. 
Also transf. and fig. Hence tDiocesener — 
DIOCESAN sb. 2. 
iDioce'sian, 
diocesianus, f. 


a. and sb. 1686. [- med.L. 
diocesis DIOCESE; 8ee -AN, 
Jax. Cf. OFr. dyocesiien.] = DIOCESAN. 

Diodon (dei-ódgn). 1776. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
BM. DI- + déous, óBovr- tooth. So Fr. diodon 
(xvm).] Zool. A genus of globe-fishes, having 
the jaws tipped with enamel, forming à 
tooth-like tubercle in the centre of the beak 
above and below. 

Diodont. [See prec.; cf. mastodon, 
maslodont.] adj. Having two teeth: spec. of 
or pertaining to the Diodontide, of which 
Diodon is the typical genus; sb. a fish of this 
family. So Diodo ntoid. (Dicts.) 

|Dicecia (doii-fid). 1753. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
&- DI  oixos house + -IA*. Cf MONGOIA.] 
Bol. The twenty-second class in the Sexual 
System of Linneeus, comprising plants which 
have male and female flowers on separate 
individuals. Hence Dice-cian a. = DIGCIOUS. 
Dicecious (doii-j/os), a. 1748. [f. prec. + 
-0U&.] 1. Bot. Of plants: Having the uni- 
sexual male and female flowers on separate 
plants. 2. Zool. Having the two sexes in 
separate individuals 1826. Hence Dice-- 
cious-ly adv., -ness. So Dic-cism, d. 
condition. Dioi-cous a. 

Diogenes (doi,odaéniz). 1802. A Greek 
Cynic philospher, who showed his contempt 
for the amenities of life by living in a tub. 
D.-crab, a species of W. Indian hermit crab, 
which chooses an empty shell for its residence. 
D.-cup, the cup-like cavity formed in the palm 
of the hand by arching the fingers, etc. Hence 


Diogernic, -al a. 
tse oL D. a. of, pertaining to, or of the 


iDionise. 1483. [- OFr. dionise — med.L. 
dionysia = L. dionysias (Pliny) — Gr. 
owns, t. Aidvucos (see next).] A precious 
stone, black, with streaks of red, reckoned, 
by medieval writers, a preservative against 
drunkenness —1855. 

Dionysiac (doi,dni-sitk). 1827. [- late L. 
Dionysiacus — Gr. Aovvoraxós, f. 4ióvooos god 
of wine; see -Ac.] 
ae adj. Of or pertaining to Dionysus, or to 

worship 1844. 
ba sb. pl. The Dionysiac festivals or 
r4 lonysia, celebrated periodically in ancient 
reece, 

Dionysian (doi,dni-siin), a. 1607. [Sense 
E L Dionysius, adj. f. Dionysus (see 
A senses 2-4 f. proper name Dionysius; 
Pol -IAN,] 1, = Droyystac 1610. 2. 
ea ning to or characteristic of the Elder or 
a ace Dionysius, tyrants of Syracuse, 
ae ous for cruelty 1607. 3. Pertaining to 
Ghee the Little, an abbot of the 6th 
RE to whom is ascribed the method of 
1 hy sd from the birth of Christ 1727. 
1885, ionysius the Areopagite (Acts 17:34) 


3. D. period, a peri i 
:? , à period of 532 Julian years, after 
dct the changes of the moon recur ay the same 
ES of Suen introduced for calculating the 
tt iophantine (doijofe-ntin, -oin), a. 1700. 
eee name Diophantus + -INEL.] Math. 
ia, Pertaining to Diophantus of Alexan- 
appiie tine mathematician; spec. 
ataiona poems involving indeterminate 
, anı i 
nimm. o a method of solving them 
iophysite, -i 
Prom, am improp. ff. DIPHYSITE, 
side (doig-psoid). 1808. ([- Fr. 
Micra (Haüy, 1801), irreg. f. Gr. ô- DI-* + 
anti es aspect, but viewed by later 
Min. & xx hn doces view through (Dr-).] 
ME a NE; now restricted to tl 
transparent varieties, p = 
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Dioptase (dei,o-pté's) 1804. [- Fr. diop- 
tase (Haüy, 1801), irreg. f. Gr. dionros trans- 
parent.] Min. A translucent. silicate of copper, 
erystallizing in six-sided prisms, called emer- 
ald copper ore. 

Diopter (dei,o-ptei. Also dioptra. 1594. 
[- Fr. diopire — L. diopira — Gr. &(osrpa.] 
1. An ancient form of theodolite 1613. 2. — 
ALIDADE 1594. 13. A surgical speculum 
—1872. 4. = DIOPTRIC sb. 2. 1890. 

Dioptric (daig-ptrik). 1635. [- Gr. 
&eonrxxós pertaining to the use of the àforrpa; 
see prec., -10. Cf. Fr. dioptrique adj. and sb.) 

A. adj. t1. Of the nature of, or pertaining 
to, a DIOPTER (sense 1) —1081. 2. Assisting 
vision by means of refraction (as a lens, etc.) 
1653. 3. Relating to dioptries (see B. 3); esp. 
(of a telescope, etc.), refractive, refracting. 
(Opp. to CATOPTRIC.) 1672. t4. Capable of 
being seen through —1860. 

3. D. system, in lighthouses, "that in which the 
rays issuing from the flame are collected and 
refracted in a given direction by a lens placed in 


front of the light." 

B. sb. 1. = DioPrER 1, 1849. 2. A unit for 
expressing the refractive power of a lens, 
being the power of a lens whose focal dis- 
tance is one metre 1883. 3. pl. Dioptrics: 
that part of Opties which treats of the 


refraction of light. (Opp. to CATOPTRICS.) 
1644. 
Hence Dio:ptrical a. = DIOPTRIO a.; of or be- 


longing to dioptries; skilled in dioptrics. Dio: 
ptri ily adv. by means of refraction. 
Diorama (dei,ora:má) 1823. [f. Gr. à 
ôa- through (Dr-?) + õpapa that which is seen, 
f. dpav see. Cf. PANORAMA.] A mode of scenic 
representation in which a picture, some por- 
tions of which are translucent, is viewed 
through an aperture, the sides of which are 
continued towards the picture; the light, 
which is thrown upon the picture from the 
roof, may be diminished or increased at 
pleasure. Also, the building in which such 
views are exhibited. Hence Diora-mic a. 
(better dioramatic) of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, a d. 

Diorism (doi-driz’m). rare. 1664. [- Gr. 
Biopiouds logical division, f. diopitew draw a 
boundary through.) The act of defining; 
distinction, definition: in Hy. More = dis- 
tinctive application, So +Diori:stic, -al a. 
serving to define or distinguish. 1Dioristic- 


I adv. 

Diorite (dəiðrəit). 1826. [— Fr. diorite 
(Haüy), irreg. f. Gr. &opiew distinguish (cf. 
prec.) + -ite -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A variety of 
GREENSTONE, consisting of hornblende com- 
bined with a triclinic feldspar (albite or oligo- 
clase). Hence Dioritic a. of the nature of, 
or containing, d. 

\\Diorthosis (doi,oxpó"ssis). 1704. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. &ióoBuxis, f. dp0ds straight.] The act of 
setting straight: a. in Surg., the straightening 
of crooked or fractured limbs. b. The recen- 
sion of a literary work. Hence Diortho'tic 
a. corrective. 

Dioscoreaceous (doi,osko*:ri,é'-fos), a. [f. 
mod.L. Dioscoreacew, f. Dioscorea, the typi- 
cal genus, containing the yams; see -ACEOUS.] 
Bot. Of or belonging to the N.O. Dioscorea- 
cez of Monocotyledons. 

|Diosma (deigsmá). 1794. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. dios divine + cuj odour.) Bol. A genus 
of S. African heath-like plants (N.O. 
Rutaceez), with strong balsamic odour. 


\Diosmosis (doigsmó"'sis). Also di-os- 
mose. 1825. [mod.L., f. Gr. &- DI-> + 
Osmosis; cf. END-, Exoswosm.] = OSMOSIS. 


Hence Diosmottic a. r 

\Diota (dəi;ð"-tă). 1857. [L. diota - Gr. 
buérn two-eared.] Gr. and Rom. Antiq. A vessel 
with two ears or handles. 


-ite, irreg. ff. DITHELISM, 


tliDio-ti, dihoti. 1651. [Gr. &óre f. &à (roro) 
ör: for the reason that.] A wherefore 1734. 


used typically of persons loving to have the 
pre-eminence 
trephe'sian, 


adjs. 
Dioxide (doigksoid). 1847. [Dr-.] Chem. 


DIPHENYL 


An oxide containing two equivalents of 
oxygen with one of the metal or metalloid, 
as Carbon d. CO;. 

Dip (dip), v. Pa. t. and pple. dipped, dipt, 
pr. pple. dipping. [OE. dyppan :- Gmc. 
*dupjan, f. *dup- *deup- (see DEEP a.).) 

I. Trans. 1. To put down or let down fora 
moment in or into; to immerse; to plunge. 
‘Also fig. b. To immerse in a colouring solu- 
tion; to dye 1667. 2. To immerse in bap- 
tism; to baptize by immersion (now usu. 
contemptuous). Also absol. OE. 3. To suffuse 
with moisture 1634; to dip into (rare) 1842. 
4. To obtain or take up by dipping 1602. 5. 
transf. To lower or let down for a moment, 
as if dipping in a liquid; spec. to lower and 
then raise (a flag) as a salute, or (a sail) in 
tacking 1776. 6. fig. To immerse, involve (in 
any affair) 1627; to involve in debt; to 
mortgage 1640. 

1. To d. children in cold water MULCASTER, & 
garment in bloud Hopsgs. With. colours dipt in 

eav'n MILT, P. L. v. 283. 3. A cold shuddering 
dew Dips me all over — Comus 802. But, ere he 
dipt the surface, rose an arm TENNYSON. 4. To d. 
up shrimps CAREW, water Miss MITFORD. 5. 

‘0-day, ‘dipping the flag’ is an act of courtesy 
1894. 6. S" Steph. Fox is dipt 70,000" deepe in 
that concerne 1671. Never d. thy Lands DRYDEN. 

II. Intrans. 1. To plunge down a little into 
water, etc., and quickly emerge. Const. in, 
into, under. ME. 2. To plunge one’s hand (or 
a ladle or the like) into water, a receptacle, 
etc., and take something out 1697. 3. = DAP v. 
1799. 4. transf. To sink, drop, or extend 
downwards, as if dipping into water ME. 5. 
To have a downward inclination; to be 
inclined to the horizon: spec. of the magnetic 
needle, and in Geol. of strata 1005. 6. To go 
into a subject deeply 1755, or cursorily 1682. 

1. Her yards would d. into the water 1830. 2. 
Phr. To d, (deeply, etc.) into one's purse, means, 
ete. 4. The Sun's rim dp; the stars rush out 
COLERIDGE. Two turreted precipice blocks D., 
like walls, to the wave BOWEN. 6. When I dipt 
into the future far as human eye could see 
‘TENNYSON. I have not attentively read him, but 
only dipp'd here and there GRAY. 

Dip (dip), sb. 1599. [f. Dr v.] 1. An act 
of dipping; see various senses of the vb. 2. 
Depth of submergence (e.g. of a paddle- 
wheel); depth below a particular level; depth 
of a vessel, etc. 1793. 3. Astron. and Survey- 
ing. The apparent depression of the horizon 
due to the observer's elevation 1774. 4. The 
angle which the direction of the magnetic 
needle at any place makes with the horizon 
1727. 5. Downward slope of a surface; esp. 
in Mining and Geol. the downward slope of 
a stratum or vein, estimated by its angle of 
inclination to the horizon 1708. 6. A hollow 
to which the surrounding high ground dips 
1789. 7. = Dip-candle 1815. 8. A sweet 
sauce for puddings, etc. (local Eng. and U.S.) 
1825. 9. Thieves’ slang. A pickpocket; also 
pocket-picking 1859. 

1. A d. in the horse pond JAMES, into a book Jas. 
GRANT. To keep the signal at the d. MARKHAM, 
6. We saw groves and villages in the dips of the 
hills BECKFORD. 

Comb.: d.-bucket, a bucket contrived to turn 
easily and dip into water; -candle, a candle made 
by dipping a wick into melted tallow; -circle, a 

ipping-needle having a vertical graduated circle 
for measuring the amount of the d.; -head, a 
heading driven to the d. in a coal-mine in which 
the beds have a steep inclination; -net, a small 
net with a long handle, used to catch fish by 
dipping in the water; pipe a valve arranged to 
dip into water or tar, and form a seal; a seal-pipe; 
"sector, an instrument, on the principle of the 
sextant, used to ascertain the d. of the horizon; 
-splint, a kind of friction-match. 

Dipartite (doipi-atoit), a. 1825. [f. DI} + 
L. partitus, pa. pple. of partire divide.] 


Divided into various parts. So Diparti-tion. 
Dipa:schal, a. 1840. [Dr-.] Including 
two passovers. 


Dipchick, var. of DABCHICK. 

Dipetalous (deipe:tiles), a. 1707. |f. 
mod.L. dipetalus (f. Gr. &- Di-* + méradov 
Perat) + -0us.] Bot, Having two petals. 

Diphen- in chemical terms; see Dr-* 2, 
PHEN-. 

Diphenyl (deife-ni). 1873. [f. Dr? ct 
PHENYL.) Chem. An aromatic hydrocarbon, 
C.Hs.C,Hs, having twice the formula of the 
radical PHENYL. Also attrib. 


DIPHTHERIA 


Diphtheria (ditpi*rii). 1857. [- mod.L. 
- Fr. diphthérie, substituted by Pierre 
Bretonneau (of Tours, d. 1862) for his earlier 
diphthérite; see next.) Path. An acute and 
highly infectious disease, characterized by 
inflammation of a mucous surface, and by an 
exudation therefrom which results in the 
formation of a false membrane. Its chief seat 
is the mucous membrane of the throat and 
air passages, 

Hence Diphthe-rial, Diphthe-rian adjs. of 
or belonging to d. Diphthe-ric a. diph- 
theritic, 

Diphtheritis (difpéroi-tis). Also || (Fr.) 
diphtherite. 1826. [- Fr. diphthérite (now 
diphthérie; see prec.), f. Gr. 5up8épa or bipBepls 
skin, hide + -ite -rmıs. So mod. L. diphtheritis 
and G. díphtheritis.] = DIPHTHERIA. Hence 
Diphtheri-tic a. of the nature of, belonging 
to, or connected with diphtheria; affected. 
with diphtheria. So Di-phtheroid a. resem- 
bling diphtheria. 

Diphthong (di-fpen), sb. 1483. [In early 
use often dipthong — Fr. diphtongue, tdyp- 
thongue — L. diphthongus (late dipthongus) 
= Gr. dipfoyyos, f, &- DI-* + déóyyos voice, 
sound.] A union of two vowels pronounced 
in one syllable; the combination of a sonantal 
with a consonantal vowel. b. Often applied 
to a combination of two vowel characters, 
prop. termed DIGRAPH, and applied to the 
ligatures æ, œ of the Roman alphabet 1587. 
Also attrib. 

I and u according to our English pronunciation 
of them, are not properly Vowels, but Diphthongs 
WILKINS. b. When the two letters represent a 
simple sound, as ea, ou, in head (hed), soup (sip), 
they have been termed an improprer d.: properly 
Speaking these are monophthongs written by 

igraphs. O,E.D. 

Hence Di-phthong v. to sound as, or make into, 
à d. Diphtho-ngal a. of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of, a d. Diphtho-ngic a. diphthongal. 
Di-phthongize v. to turn into, or (intr.) form, a d. 
Di:phthongiza‘tion, the changing of a simple 
Nr] into a d. Diphtho-ngous a, diphthongal 

rare). 

Diphy-, -.Gr. &é$v- from sips of double 
nature or form, double, bipartite: as in 

DURRYcare [Gr. xépxos tail], Ichth. a diphy- 
cercal fish. Diphyce-rcal a., having the tail 
divided into two equal halves by the caudal 
spine. Di-phycercy, diphycercal condition, 

i'phyid, Zool. a member of the Diphyidæ, a 
family of SEE furnished with a pair of 
swimming-bells. Di-phyodont a. [Gr. ó5ovr-], 
having two sets of teeth; consisting (as teeth) 
of two sets; as sb. a diphyodont animal, Di- 
phyzo:oid, diphyo-, Zool. a free-swimmin 
organism [oni of a group of zooids detached 
nde a colony of Hydrozoa of the order Siphono- 
phora. 

Diphyllous (doifilos), a. 1788. [f. mod.L. 
diphyllus (f. Gr. &- DI- + oXov leaf) + 
-0Us.] Bol. Having two leaves (or sepals). 

Diphyo-; see Dirny-. 

Diphysite (di-flsoit), sb. (a.) [- late Gr. (y) 
Supvotzns, Dl. -tra; see DYOPHYSITE, MONO- 
PHYSITE.] Theol. One who held the doctrine 
(Di-physiti:sm), of two distinct natures in 
Christ, a divine, and a human; opp. to 
MONOPHYSITE. 

Diplarthrous (diplà-apros), a. 1887. [f. 
Gr. àrAóos double + äpðpov joint + -ous.] Zool. 
Having the carpal or tarsal bones double 
articulated, i.e. the several bones of one row 
alternating with those of the other, as in 
ungulate mammals: opp. to fazeopodous, So 
Dipla-rthrism, d. condition. 

Diplasic (diple-zik, doi), a. 1873, [t. Gr. 
Seins twofold + -10.] Pros, Double, two- 
fold; having the proportion of two to one, as 
in d. ratio, = Gr. &sAaoiow Adyos. 

\Diple (di-pli). 1656. [Gr. miñ (sc. ypauuń 
line).) A marginal mark of this form >, to 
indicate various readings, rejected verses, a 
paragraph, etc. 

lDiplegia (dəiplī-dziä). 1883. [f. Dr, 
after HEMI-, PARAPLEGIA.] Path. Paralysis 
of corresponding parts on both sides of the 
body. Hence Diple-gic a. relating to d., or 
to corresponding parts on both sides, 

Dipleidoscope (diploi-dóskó"p), 1843. 
Gr. amdos double + eldos form, image + 
SSCOPE.] An instrument consisting of a 
hollow triangular prism, with two sides 


If. 
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silvered and one of glass, used for deter- 
mining the meridian transit of a heavenly 
body by the coincidence of the two images 
formed by single and double reflection. 

\Dipleura (doiplü*rà), sb. pl. 1883. [mod. 
L., neut. of dipleurus, t. Gr. &- DI-* + sAevpá 
side (of the body).] Biol. Organic forms with 
bilateral symmetry having a single pair of 
antimeres. Hence Dipleu-ral a. zygopleural 
with only two antimeres. Dipleu-ric a. ex- 
hibiting bilateral symmetry. if 
Dipleurobranchiate (doipla*:ro,bree-nkiét), 
a. [f. mod.L. Dipleurobranchia (f. Gr. &- 
Di-* + sAewá side + fpáyxıa gills) + -ATE'. 
See -1A*.] Zool. Having the characters of the 
Dipleurobranchia or Inferobranchiata, nudo- 
branchiate gastropods having foliaceous 
branchism situated in a fold on each side of 
the shell-less body. 

Diplex (doi-pleks), a. 1878, [Altered f. 
duplex after DI-*.] Telegr. Characterized by 
the passing of two messages simultaneously 
in the same direction. 

Diplo- (di-plo), bef. a vowel dipl-, comb. f. 
Gr. &rAó-os, durAods, twofold, double: as in 

Diplobacte-ria sb. pl., bacteria consisting of two 
cells, Diplobla:stic iol. having two germinal 
layers, the hypoblast and epiblast. Diploca-r- 
diac a., Zool. having the heart double, i.e. with 
the right and left halves completely separate, as 
in birds and mammals. Diploce-phaly, mon- 
strosity consisting in having two heads. ||Diplo- 
coccus, Biol. a cell formed by conjugation of 
two cells. Diplo-dal a. (Gr. ó8ós], Zool. of 
sponges, having both canals, prosodal and apho- 
dal, well developed. Diplo:docus [Gr. óoxós 
beam], a genus of gigantie extinct herbivorous 
dinosaurs. Dij Hoga naliate a., having ganglia 
arranged in pairs. Diploge-nesis, the production 
of double parts instead of single ones; hence 
Diplogenetic a.; Diplogenic a., ‘producing two 
substances; partaking of the nature of two 
bodies’ (Craig). Diplograph, an instrument for 
writing double, i.e. in relief for the blind and in 
the ordinary manner, at the same time; so 
Diplogra:phical a., of or pertaining to writing 
double; also Diplo'$raphy. Diploneu-ral a., 
Anat. supplied by two nerves of separate origin, 
as a muscle; Diploneuro'se a., Zool. belonging 
to the Diploneura (= Articulata); Diploneu:- 
rous a., ‘having two nervous systems; also, be- 
longing to the Diploneura’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 
Diplopla:cula, Embryol. a placula composed of 
two layers; hence Diplopla-cular, Diplopla-- 
culate a. Di-plopod a, and sb., Zool. belonging 
to the order of Diplopoda (= Cheilognatha) of 
Myriapods, having two pairs of limbs on each 
segment of the body; a member of this order; 
hence Diplo:podous a. Diplo'pterous a., 
Entom. belonging to the famil. Diploptera (the 
true wasps), which have the fore wings folded 
when at rest, Diplospondy:lic a., Zool. said of a 
Vertical segment having two centra, or of a. 
vertebral column having twice as many centra 
as arches, as in fishes and batrachians; hence 
Diplospondy-lism. Diplo-stichous a., arranged 
in two rows. Diplosy-ntheme = DISYNTHEME. 

(Diploe (di-plo,i). 1696, [mod.L., f. Gr. 
91367 doubling, fold, overlapping of the bones 
of the skull (Hippocrates), f. &zAóos double.] 
1. Anat. The light porous or cancellated 
bone-tissue lying between the inner and outer 
tables of the skull. 2. Bot. = DIACHYMA 
1866. Hence Diploe-tic (bad form), Diplo-ic 
adjs. belonging to the d. 

Diploid (di:ploid). [f. Gr. &zaos double + 
-OID.] Cryst. A solid belonging to the iso- 
metric system, contained within twenty-four 
trapezoidal planes. 

Diploidion (diplo,i-dign). 1850. [- Gr. 
Simdotéiov, dim. of &mAois, -t8- double cloak.] 
Gr. Antiq. A chiton or tunic worn by women, 
having the part above the waist double with 
the outer fold hanging loose. So Diplois 
(di-plois), in same sense. 

Diploma (diploma), sb. Pl. -as, occas. 
-ata. 1645. [- L. diploma — Gr. bimAwpa, -uar- 
folded paper, f. &z1o5» to double, fold, f. &rAóos 
double.] 1. A state paper, an official docu- 
ment; a charter; pl. historical or literary 
munimenta. 2. A document conferring some 
honour, privilege, or licence; esp. that given 
by a university or college, testifying to a 
degree taken by a person, and conferring 
upon him the rights and privileges of such 
degree, as to teach, practise medicine, etc. 
Also attrib., as d. picture, one given to a 
Society of art by a member on his election. 
Hence Diplo-ma v. to furnish with a d. 
Chiefly in ppl. a. Diplomaed. 


DIPNEUMONOUS 


Diplomacy (diplo"-masi), 1790. [= Fr, 
diplomatie, t. diplomatique, after aristocrat 
-cratique. See -acy.] 1. The management of 
international relations by negotiation; the 
method by which these relations are adjusted 
and managed by ambassadors and envoys; 
the business or art of the diplomatist; skill op 
address in the conduct of international inter- 
course and negotiations. 12. The diplomatio 
body. [= Fr. diplomatic.] ~1806, 3, Skill in 
intercourse of any kind 1848, 4, = Drpro. 
MATIC zu 3 (rare) um 

1, As d. was in its beginnings, so it | 
long time; the ‘ambassador was the Tae 
sent to lie abroad for the good of his country 
STUBBS. 3. The lady thought it better to attain 
her ends by d. 1896. 

Diplomat (di-plomet). Also -ate, 1813. 
[- Fr. diplomate, back-formation from 
diplomatique, after aristocrate, -cratique.) 
One employed or skilled in diplomacy. 

tDi-plomate, v. 1660. [f. DIPLOMA + -ATE?,] 
To invest with a degree, privilege, or title by 
diploma —1738. 

IDiplomatial: error in Dicts. for DIPLO- 
MATIOAL.] 

Diplomatic  (diplomw-tik) — 171. [= 
mod.L. diplomaticus (in Mabillon’s ‘De re 
diplomatica’, 1681), f. L. diploma, -mal-; Bee 
DIPLOMA, -IC. In senses 2 and 3 of the adj. = 
Fr. diplomatique. In B. 1 and 2, subst, uses 
of the adj.; in 3 — Fr. diplomatique, based on 
mod.L. diplomaticus.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to official or 
original documents, charters, or manu- 
scripts; textual. 2. Of the nature of official 
papers connected with international rela- 
tions 1780. 3. Of, pertaining to, or con- 
nected with the management of international 
relations; of or belonging to diplomacy 1787. 
4. Showing address in negotiations or inter- 
course of any kind 1820. 

1. D. copy, an exact reproduction of an original. 
3. D. body (Fr. corps diplomatique), the body of 
ambassadors, envoys, and officials attached to 
the foreign legations at any seat of government. 
4. Conduct which is wily and subtle, without 
being directly false or fraudulent, is styled ‘d,’ 

77. 


B. sb. 1. = Dipromartist 1791. 2, The 
diplomatic art. Also in pl. diplomatics. 
1794. 3. The science of diplomas, which has 
for its object to decipher old writings, to 
ascertain their authenticity, their date, 8ig- 
natures, ete, Also in pl. 1803 

2. Our ministers are not great in diplomatics, 
yar. Diploma:tical = DIPLOMATIC a. 1, 3; 8b. 1. 
Hence Diploma-tically adv. Diplomati-cian 
(rare), diplomatist. 

Diplomatics; see Dirtomatic B. 2, 3. 

Diplomatist (dipló"mütist) 1815. [f. Fr. 
diplomate, or L. stem diplomat- + -1st.] One 
engaged in official diplomacy. b. One 
characterized by diplomatie address. 

Diplomatize (dipló"müátoiz) v. 1070. (f. 
diplomat-, stem of L. diploma DIPLOMA + 
“zk. In II a new formation from diplomat, 
"ic, -ist.] 

I. (rans. To invest with a diploma (rare). 

IL 1. intr. To act or serve as a diplomat; to 
use diplomatic arts 1826. 2. /rans. To act 
diplomatically towards (rare) 1855. Also 
with out of. 

(\Diplopia (diplo"-pia). Also diplopy. 
1811. [mod.L. f. DIPLO- + Gr. óp eye + 
JIA? Cf. AMBLYOPIA, Myorr.] Phys, ete. 
An affection of the eyes, in which objects are 
seen double. Hence Diplopic (diplo'pik) 4 
pertaining to d. 5 

Diplostemonous (diplosti-mónos), a. 1800. 
If. DiPLO- + Gr. eríuov warp, taken as de 
orina stamen + -ous.] Bol. Having the 
stamens in two series, or twice as many 95 
the petals. So Diploste-mony, d. com 
dition. 925. 

\Diplozoon (diplozó"on). Pl. -zoa. 1 S 
If. DiPLO- + Gr. Lov animal] Zo y 
genus of trematode worms, parasitic on lá 
gills of fishes; the mature organism is double 
and X-shaped. "t 

Dipneumonous (dipniz-ménes), 4. 
mod.L. dipneumonus (f. Gr. &- D1-* M 
lung) + -ovs.] Zool. Having two respiratol y 
organs; said of the Dipneumona Or pike 
lunged fishes, and of the Dipneumones 


pIPNEUSTAL 
two-lunged spiders; also of a group of Holo- 


D ipneustal (dipnimstá), a. lf. mod.L. 
Dipneusta (Ë. Gr. &- DI-* + avevarós, mveiv 
breathe) + -ALL] Zool. = DIPNOAN. 
Dipnoan (di non). 1883. f. 
Dipnoi (see DiPNOOUS) + -AN.] Zool. 
A. adj. Belonging to the Dipnoi, à sub-class 
of fishes having both gilis and lungs. 

B. sb. A member of this sub-class. var. 
Dipnoid a. and sb. 
(di-pno,es), a. Also erron. 
dipnous. 1811. [f. mod.L. dipnous, pl. 
Dipnoi a sub-class of fishes (- Gr. diavoos with 
two breathing apertures, f. &- Dr* + moń 
breathing, breath) + -ovs.] 1. Zool. Having 
both gills and lungs, as à dipnoan fish 1881. 
2, Path. Of a wound: Having two openings 
for air, etc. 1811. 
Dipody (di-pódi). 
(also used) — Gr. vrobíe, 
footed; see -Y*.] Pro: 
feet making one measure. 
a. of the nature of a d. 
Dipolar (deipó*-làz), a. 1864. [Dr*.] Of 
or pertaining to two poles; having two poles. 


mod.L. 


1844. [- late L. dipodia 
f. &imrovs, &roB- two- 
A double foot; two 
Hence Dipo:dic 


Dipolarize, etc. 1837. [Dr*] Used by 
some instead of DEPOLARIZE, ete. 
|Diporpa (doipd apa). Pl. -æ 1888. 


[mod.L., f. Gr. &- Dr-* + dpm tongue of à 
buckle.) Zool. The solitary immature form of 
& DIPLOZOON. 

Dipper (dipor. ME. [f. DIP. v. + ER] 
1. One who dips, in various senses: spec. one 
who immerses something in a fluid 1611, 2. 
One who uses immersion in baptism; esp. an 
Anabaptist or Baptist 1617. 3. A name of 
birds which dip or dive in water. a. The 
Water Ouzel, Cinclus aquaticus; also other 
species, as, in N. America, C. mexicanus. b. 
locally in England > Kingfisher. €. = 
DancuicK. ? Obs. d. in U.S. The buffe, 
Bucephala albeola. ME. 4. That which dips 
up water, etc.; spec. ladle consisting of a 
bowl with a long handle 1801. b. in U.S. 
A name for the configuration of seven bright 
stars in Ursa Major. Little D.: the seven 
bright stars in Ursa Minor. 1858. 5. Phologr. 
An apparatus for immersing negatives in a 
chemical solution 1859. 6. A receptacle for 
ly varnish, etc., fastened to a palette 1859. 
fe I became also a lounger in the Bodleian 

tint and a great d. into books W. IRVING. 
attrib, and comb.: d.-bird (see 3 a); -clam 
(U.S.), a bivalve mollusc, Mactra so 
gura (U.S.), a gourd used as a d. (sense 4). 

e Di:pperful (U.S.), as much as fills a d. 
Dipping (di-pin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. DIP v. + 
rie .] 1. The action of Dir v. 2. concr. A 
ries preparation in which things are 
lipped; a wash for sheep; dubbing for 
leather (Sc.) 1825. 
dig and comb.: d.-frame, a frame used in 
ropes candles, and in dyeing; -well, the 
Ne front of an isobath inkstand. 

E. Bping-neeidle. 1667. [See Dr? v. II. 5 
[^ uU - 4.] A magnetic needle mounted 50 as 
ote ae a vertical plane about its centre 
directi, y, and thus indicate by its dip the 
2 on of the earth's magnetism. So 
“compass = dip-circle. 


Dippy (dii) l igi 
BREE CDD, a- alanig. 1922, [Origin 
'Diprisma-tic, c. 1821. [Di-A] Min. 


Doubly prismatic. 


sDipropargyl (doipropadsi. 1875. [Dr-* 
EUN HE hydrocarbon isomeric with ben- 
molecule . ng the constitution of a double 
Con Ww of the radical Propargyl (CH = 
liquid’ ;a pungent, mobile, highly refractive 


1 Diprotodon (doipro"téden). 1839. (mod. 
atoh DI + aprds firat “+ otote; 
A ee a Cf. Diopon, Diopont.) Palæont. 
70 incl of huge extinct marsupials, having 
todont FAR in the lower jaw. So Dipro-- 
ines aving the dentition of the genus 

» à marsupial of this genus. 


D 
Diipsacaceous (dipsiké!-fos), a. [f. mod.L. 


a TAA (t. Dipsacus — Gr. õipaxos teasel) 
N.0. noel] Bot. Belonging to the 


ace, containing the teasels and 


their alli 
àr allies. var. Dipsa-ceous a. 
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Dipsadine (di-psádein) a. If. dipsad-, 

stem of L. DiPsas, + -INE'.] Zool. Of or 
belonging to the family of non-venomous 
snakes, Dipsadinz, to which belongs the 
genus Dipsas (DISAS 2 a). 

\Dipsas (dips&s. Pl. dipsades (di-psá- 
diz). ME. [L. - Gr. &es, orig. adj., 
causing thirst, f. die thirst.] 1. A serpent 
whose bite was fabled to produce a raging 
thirst. 2. Zool. a. A tropical genus of non- 
venomous serpents. b. A genus of fresh- 
water bivalves of the family Unionide, or 
river-mussels. 1841. 

Dipsetic (dipsetik). 1847. [- Gr. àmruds 
provoking thirst, f. da to thirst, f. óüja 
thirst; see -1C.] 

A. adj. Producing thirst. 

B. sb. A medicine that produces thirst. 

\Dipsomania (dipsomé'nià). 1843. |f. 
Gr. upo, comb. form of dia thirst + 
-MANIA.] A morbid and insatiable craving, 
often paroxysmal, for alcohol. Also applied 
to persistent drunkenness. Hence Dipso- 
maniac sb. a person affected with d.; a. 
affected with d. So Dipsomani-acal a. 

Dipsopathy (dipse-papi). 1883. [f. as prec. 
 -PATHY, after homeopathy.] The treat- 
ment of disease by abstinence from liquids. 

\Dipsorsis. 1851. [f. Gr. sa thirst + 
-osis; the regular Gr. word was &übmois-] 
Med. A morbid degree of thirst. 

\Di-ptera, sb. pl. 1819. [mod.L., — Gr. 
Sinrepa (Aristotle), n. pl. of &zrepos two-winged 
(f. &- DI* + mrepóv wing) used subst. (sc. 
£vroua insects).] Entom. The two-winged flies, 
a large order of insects having one pair of 
membranous wings, with a pair of halteres 
or poisers representing & posterior pair. 
Examples are the common house-fly, the 
gnats, gad-flies, etc. 

Diptera:ceous, a. 1849. [f. mod. Bot.L. 
Dipteracez, f. Dipter- contr. of Diptero- 
carpus DIPTEROCARP; See -ACEOUS.] Bot. Of or 
belonging to the N.O. Dipteracex (Diptero- 
carpeæ); see DIPTEROCARP. So Di‘pterad, a 
plant of this order. 

Dipteral (ai-ptéral), a. 1812. if. L. 
dipteros (Vitruvius) — Gr. &srepos (see DIPTERA), 
+ -AL] 1. Arch. Having a double peristyle. 
var. tDipte-ric a. 2. Entom. = DIPTEROUS 
1823. 

Di'pteran, a. and sb, 1842. [f. as DIPTERA 
+ -Ax] 1. adj. = DIPTEROUS. 2. sb. A 
dipterous insect. 

Di-pterist. 1872. (f. DIPTERA + -IST.] One 
who studies the Diplera. 

Dipterocarp (di-ptérokfiap). 1876. i- 
mod.L. Dipterocarpus, f. Gr. 8imrepos two- 
winged + xapmós fruit.] Bot. A member of 
the genus Dipterocarpus Or N.O. Diptero- 
carpee, comprising E. Indian trees charac- 
terized by two wings on the summit of the 
fruit, formed by enlargement of two of the 
calyx-lobes. Cf. DIPTERACEOUS. So Dip- 
teroca-rpous a. belonging to this genus or 


order. 

Diptero-logy. 1881. [f. DIPTERA + -LoaY.] 
That branch of entomology which relates to 
the Diptera. Hence Di:pterolo-gical a. 
Diptero-logist = DIPTERIST. 

\Di-pteros. 1706. [Gr. &mrepos (8C. vaós) 
two-winged (temple). Archit. A building 
with double peristyle. 

Dipterous (di-ptéres), a. 1773. [f. mod.L. 
dipterus (see next) + -OUS.] 1. Entom. Two- 
winged; of, pertaining to, or resembling the 
DIPTERA. 2. Bol. Having two wing-like pro- 
cesses, as certain fruits, seeds, etc. 1851. 

\Di-pterus, 1842. {mod.L. — Gr. &repos 
two-winged. See DierERA.] Palæont. A 
genus of Paleozoic dipnoous fishes, having 
two dorsal fins, opposite the ventral and anal 
respectively. Hence Dipte-rian a. and sb. 
belonging to, or à member of, this genus. 

Dipterygian (diptéri-ds'an), a. 1847. if. 
mod.L. Dipterygii (f. Gr. 6- Di-? osrepóyuv 
fin) + -AN.] Ichih. Having (only) two fins, as 
certain fishes. Also Diptery'gious a. 

Diptote (di-pto"t), sb.and a. 1612. [- late 
L. diptota — Gr, &izrwza, D. pl. of &rowros, f. 
à- DI? + srorós falling (nrdas case).] Gram. 
1. sb. A noun having only two cases. 2. adj. 
Having only two cases. 
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Diptych (di-ptik). 1622. [- late L. diptycha 
— late Gr. à(mzya pair of writing-tablets, n. 
pl. of &mrwyos, f. óc DI? + wá fold.) 
1. Anything folded, 80 as to have two leaves; 
esp. à two-leaved, hinged, writing tablet of 
metal, ivory, or wood, having its inner sur- 
faces covered with wax for writing with the 
stylus. 2. Eccl. (in pl.) Tablets containing a 
list of those, living and dead, who were com- 
memorated by the early Church at the 
celebration of the eucharist. Hence, the list 
of such names; the intercessions in the course 
of which the names were introduced. 1640. 
3. An altar-piece or painting composed of 
two leaves which close like a book 1852, So 
Di-ptychous a. double-folded. 

\Dipus (doi-pis). 1799. [mod.L. — Gr. 
bimovs two-footed, f. ô- Di-* + mods foot.] 
Zool. a. The typical genus of the jerboas. b. 
‘A small marsupial quadruped of Australia, 
Cheropus castanolis. 

Dipyre (dipoi-1). 1804. [mod. (Haüy, 
1801) - L, dipyrus twice burned, Gr. ôlmvpos 
twice baked, f. &- DI-* + 7p fire: so named 
because when heated it exhibits both phos- 
phorescence and fusion.] Min. A silicate of 
alumina with small proportions of the sili- 
cates of soda and lime, occurring in square 
prisms. 

Dipyrenous (doipiri-nos), a. 1866. It. 
Gr. éi- DI- + mvpry fruit-stone + -ous.] Bol. 
Containing two fruit-stones. 

Diradiation (deiré'dié'-fon). 1700. [DI-'.] 
The diffusion of rays from a luminous body. 

Dircean (doxsi-án), a. 1730. (f. L. Dircwus, 
f. Dirce, Gr. dipxn à fountain in. Bootia.] Of 
or belonging to the fountain of Dirce: used of 
Pindar, called by Horace Dircæus cygnus the 
D. swan; Pindaric, poetic. 

Dirdum (dó'adóm). Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
[Cf. Gael. diurdan, durdan anger, snarling, 
Ir. deardan storm, tempest.) 1. Uproar. 2. 
Outery; blame 1709. 


Dire (doia) 1507. [- L. dirus fearful, 
ill-boding.] 
A. adj. ‘Dreadful, dismal, mournful, 


horrible, terrible, evil in a great degree’ (J.). 
‘All monstrous, all prodigious things. .Gorgons 


and Hydra’s and Chimera's d. Muy. P. L. 1, 628. 
His direst foe COWPER. D. necessity C. BRONTE. 
+B. sb. 1. Direness 1600. 2. pl. = L. Dire, 


Furies 1610. 

Direct (dire-kt, doi-), v. ME. (prob. based 
immed. on pa. pple. direct (Chaucer) — L. 
direclus, pa. pple. of dirigere, derigere 
straighten, direct, guide, f. dis- Dr-, dë- 
Dz-I.3 + regere put straight, rule.) 1, trans. 
To write (something) directly or specially to; 
to address; spec. in mod. usage, To write the 
direction on (a letter or the like) 1588. Also 
absol. 2. To address (speech) fo any one 
(arch.) 1459. 3. To put or keep straight, or in 
right order. Also absol. 1509. 4. trans. To 
cause (a thing or person) to move or point 
straight (o or towards a place; to aim; to 
make straight (a way) fo; to turn (the eyes, 
attention, etc.) straight to 1526, 5. trans. To 
regulate the course of; to guide, conduct; to 
advise 1559. 6, To give authoritative in- 
structions to; to ordain, order, or appoint (a 
to do a thing, (a thing) (o be done 
1598. b. intr. or absol. To give directions; to 


i. D. to me at Mr. Hipkis’s, Ironmonger in 
will I d. 


profitable to d. eles. 1i 

Sight as I was ordered ADDISON. To d. attention 
to TYNDALL. 5. Some 
Merch. V. 11. vii, 14. 6. I'le first d. my men what 
they shall doe with the basket Merry W. 1v. ii. 98, 
absol. Who can d., when 
GOLDSM. 

Hence +Dire-ctedly adv. directly. 

Direct (dire-kt, doi-), a. and adv. ME. [- L. 
direclus; see prec.] 

A. adj. 1. Straight; undeviating in course; 
not circuitous or crooked. 2. Perpendicular 
to a given surface, etc.; not oblique 1563. 3. 
Astron. Of the motion of a planet, ete.: Pro- 
ceeding in the order of the zodiacal signs, in 
the same direction as the sun in the ecliptic, 
i.e. from west to east; also said of the planet, 
ete. Opp. to retrograde. ME. 4. Straight- 
forward, uninterrupted, immediate; spec. of 
succession: Lineal, as opp. to collateral; as & 


DIRECT 


d. heir or ancestor 1548. 5, Without circum- 
locution or ambiguity; straightforward; 
downright 1530. 6. Without intervening 
agency; immediate 1596. 

2. Phr. D. fire (Mil.), fire which is perpendicular 
to the works attacked. 5. A.Y.L. V. iv. 90. Oth. 
IU. iii. 378. 6. All’s Well Im. vi. 9. D. narration: 
not modified by being reported in the third 
person. D. action, action which takes effect 
without intermediate instrumentality, as in 
the d.-action or d.-acting steam-engine, without the 
intervention of a working-beam between the 
piston-rod and the crank; also, the exertion of 

ressure on the community by strikes, etc., 
instead of on Parliament through representatives, 
D. current (Electr.), a current running in one 
direction only (abbrev. D.C. or d.c.). D. tax: see 
TAX sb. 1. b. Of or pertaining to the work and 
expenses actually incurred during production as 
distinct from subsidiary work and overhead 
charges; also, INIT to labour employed for the 
construction of works directly (without the 
intervention of a contractor) 1895. 

B. adv. = DIRECTLY, q.v. Also in comb. 

Direct (direkt), sb. 1615. [app. f. DIRECT 
v.] 1. gen. A direction. 2. Mus. A sign (J^) 
placed on the stave at the end of a page or 
line to indicate the position of the following 
note 1674. 

Directer; see DIRECTOR. 

Direction (dire-kfon, doi-. ME. [- Fr. 
direction or L. directio, t. direct-, pa, ppl. stem 
of dirigere; see DIRECT v., -I0N.] 1, The 
action or function of directing, aiming, 
guiding, instructing, or administering; con- 
duct; instruction; management, administra- 
tion 1509. 12. Administrative faculty —1636. 
3. = Directorate 1710. +4. Arrangement, 
order. Chiefly in to take or set d. -1548. 5. 
with a, and pl. An instruction how to pro- 
ceed; an order, a precept 1576. 6. The action 
of directing or addressing a letter, or the like; 
the superscription or address upon a letter 
or parcel sent, indicating for whom it is 
intended, and where it is to be taken 1524. 
7. The particular course or line pursued by 
any moving body, as defined by the region 
or point towards which it is directed; the 
relative point towards which one moves, 
turns the face, the mind, ete.; the line 
towards any point or region 1605. Also fig. 

1. A Souldier, fit to stand by Caesar And giue d. 
Oth. 1r. iii. 128, She felt the need of d. GEO. 
Erot. 2. Rich. III, V. iii. 16. 5. He. .took little 
or nothing but by the Doctors directions 1654. 
The stage d. STRUTT. Proper directions for finding 
me in London GOLDSM. 6. My d. is—care of 
Andrew Bruce, merchant, Bridge-street BURNS. 
7. These terms— north and south, east and west. . 
indicate definite directions HUXLEY. The d. of a 
force is the line in which it acts 1879. He has gone 
in the d. of Paris 1896. fig. New directions of 
enquiry JOWETT. 

Hence Dire'ctional a. of or relating to d. in 


space. 

TDire:ctitude. Humorous blunder, app. 
for discredit. Cor. 1v. v. 222. 

Directive (dire-ktiv, doi-), a. (sb.) 1594. 
[- med.L. directivus, f. direct- (see DIREC- 
TION) + -ivus -IVE. Cf. (O)Fr. directif, -ive. 
In sense 4 — med.L. directivum.] 1. Having 
the quality or function of directing; see 
Directv. 2. Having the quality, function, or 
power of directing motion 1625. +3. Subject 
to direction (rare) -1600. 14. sb. That which 
directs —1654. 

l. Laws being rules d. of our actions BP. 
BERKELEY. 2. It is. .d., not motive, altering the 
direction of other forces, but not. initiating them. 
W. GROVE. 3. Tr. & Cr. I. ili. 356. Hence 
Dire'ctive-ly adv., -ness. 

Directly (dire-ktli adv. ME. [f. Direct 
a. + -LY*] 1. In a direct manner; in a 
straight line of motion; straight 1513. Also 
fig. b. Math. Opp. to inversely 1713. 2. At 
right angles to a surface; not obliquely 1559. 
3. Completely, exactly, just ME. 4, Without 
the intervention of a medium ; immediately ; 
by a direct process or mode 1526, 5, Im- 
mediately (in time); straightway 1602. b. 
colloq. as conj. As soon as, the moment after. 
(Ellipt. for d. that, as, or when.) 1795. 

1. To run d. on Jul. C. TV. i. 32. fig. I asked him 
his opinion d., and without management. BURKE. 
2. Take a quadrant. .and set it d. upright 1559. 
3. The wind..is d. contrary 1863. I find no 
decision d. in point 1891. 4. A universal primeval 
language revealed d. by God to man Max- 
MÖLLER. 5. I will come d. 1896. b. Iodine and. 
phosohorns combine d. they come into contact 
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Directness (dire-ktnés). 1598. [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being direct (lif. 
and fig.). 

IDirectoire (dire-ktwàa), a. and sb. 1878. 
[Fr.; see DIRECTORY sb. 5.] (A style of dress) 
imitating that prevalent at the time of the 
French Directory. 

Director (dire'ktə1). Also (from xvi) -er. 
i477, [- AFr. directour -late L. director gover- 
nor, ruler (whence also Fr. directeur XVI); see 
DIRECT v., -OUR, -ER*, -0R 2.] 1. One who or 
that which directs, rules, or guides; a guide, 
& conductor; a superintendent. b. spec. A 
member of à board appointed to direct the 
affairs of a commercial corporation or com- 
pany 1632. c. Eccl. (chiefly in R.C.Ch.) A 
spiritual adviser 1669. 2, One who or that 
which causes something to take a particular 
direction 1632. b. Surg. A grooved probe for 
guiding a cutting-instrument 1667. c. A 
metallic rod in a non-conducting handle for 
applying electric current to a part of the 
body 1795. 

Comb.: d.-circle (of a conic), the locus of inter- 
section of tangents at right angles to each other; 
-Plane, a fixed plane used in describing a surface, 
analogous to the line called a DIRECTRIX. 

Hence Dire-ctorate, the office of a d., or of a 
body of directors; management by directors; 
coner. a board of directors. Directo-rial a. of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of a d., or of 
direction; of or pertaining to a body of directors. 
Directo'rially adv. +Dire-ctorize v. to bring 
under the authority of a directory (rare). Direc- 
torship, the office or position of a d., guiding. 

Directory (dire-któri, a. 1450. [- late L. 
directorius that directs, directive, f. director; 
See prec. -ORY'] Serving or tending to 
direct; directive, guiding. b. spec. Applied 
esp. to a statute or part of a statute which 
operates as advice or direction. 

b. There was no necessity. .to comply with the 
os TIO VIRI of the Act as to delivery of copies 


Directory (dire-któri) sb. 1543. [- late L. 
directorium guidance, directory, guide-book, 
etc., subst, use of n. sing. of directorius; sce 
prec., -ORY'.] 1. Something that serves to 
direct; esp. a book of rules or directions. 2, 
Eccl. A book containing directions for the 
order of public or private worship, e.g. that 
compiled in 1644 by the Westminster 
Assembly 1640. 3. A book containing one or 
more alphabetical lists of the inhabitants of 
any locality, or of classes of them, with their 
addresses, occupations etc. 1732. 14. Surg. = 
DIRECTOR 2 b. —1764. 5. Fr. Hist. (tr. Fr. 
Directoire.] The executive body in France 
during part of the revolutionary period (Oct. 
1795—Nov. 1799) 1796. 

Directress (dire:ktrés). Also directoress. 
1586. [f. DIRECTOR + -Ess'.] A female who 
directs. Also fig. var. tDire-ctrice. 

Directrix (dire-ktriks). Pl. -ices. 1622. 
[~ med.L. directriz, f. late L. director; sce 
TTRIX.] 1, DIRECTRESS. 2. Geom. ta. = 
DIRIGENT sb. 3. b. A fixed line used in 
describing a curve or surface; spec. the 
straight line the distance of which from any 
point on a conic bears a constant ratio to the 
distance 9f the same point from the focus. 

Direful (doi*-itül), a. 1583. If. DIRE a. (or 
sb.) + -FUL.] Fraught with dire effects; 
Exo UEM 

igies of d. 
Di-refül-ly adv.. cae PERVANE, 

tDire-mpt, ppl. a. [- L. 
pple, of dirimere separate, 
Dis- 1 + emere take.] 
Stow. So tDire:mpt v. 
to break off. 
Diremption (dire-m»fon). Now rare. 1623. 
[- L. diremptio, f. dirempl-, pa. ppl. stem of 
dirimere; see prec., -ION.] A forcible 
separation, esp. of man and wife. 

Direness (doi1nés). 1005. [f. DRE a. + 
"NESS.] The quality of being dire, 

fDire-ption. 1483. [- L. direptio, f. 
dirept-, pa. ppl. stem of diripere snatch away, 
f. di- DI + rapere tear away. Cf. Fr. 
Tdireption.] "The action of pillaging, snatch- 
ing away, or dragging apart violently —1828. 
So tDirepti-tiously adv. by way of pillaging. 
Dirge (d51d3), sb. ME. lorig. dirige, the 
first word of the antiphon Dirige, Domine, 


Hence 


diremptus, pa. 
divide, f. dir-, 
Distinet, divided. 
to separate, divide; 
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Deus meus, in conspectu tuo viam. 
5:8] 1. In the Latin rite: The usta) 
the antiphon at Matins in the Office of the 
Dead, used as a name for that service, 2, 
transf. A funeral song; a song of mourning. 
Also fig. 1500. 3. A funeral feast 1730, 
2. D. at an end, the departed is Dlaced in the 
funeral bed. RONEN, nee omb, dne an ale. 

inking at a funeral. Hence Dir, 
lamentation, mournful. motel a, Lo 

lDirhe-m. 1788. [Arab. dirham - Ti. 
drachma; see DRACHM.] An Arabian measure 
of weight, orig. 44-4 grains troy: in Egypt 
at present = 47-661 troy grains. Also a 
small silver coin of the same weight, used 
still in Morocco, and worth about 4d, 
English. 

Dirige (di-rid3i), original f. Dinan. 

tDirigent (diridsént). 1617. [- dirigent-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. dirigere; see DIRECT to 
ENT.] 

A. adj. 1. That directs. 2. Pharm. Formerly 
applied to certain ingredients in prescrip- 
tions which were held to guide the action of 
the rest -1860. 3. Geom. Applied to the line 
along which the describing line, or surface, 
is carried in the genesis of any figure 1704, 

B. sb. 1. = DIRECTOR 1. 1756. 2, Pharm, 
A dirigent ingredient 1354. 3. Geom. A 
dirigent line 1706. 

Dirigible (di-ridsib'D, a. and sb. 1581. [f 
L. dirigere DIRECT v. + -IBLE; in sense 2 
replacing earlier dirigeable (c1880) - Fr. 
dirigeable (1870).] 1. adj. Capable of being 
directed or guided, as a d. balloon. 2. sb. A 
dirigible airship. Also attrib. 1907. 

Dirigo-motor (di:rigo,mo"-tou), a. [irreg, f. 
L. dirig-, stem of dirigere DIREOT v. + 
MOTOR a.] Physiol. That both produces and 
directs muscular motion. H. SPENCER. 

Diriment (di-rimént), a. 1848. [- diriment-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L, dirimere; see DIREMPT, 
ENT.) That nullifies; chiefly in d. impedi- 
ment, one that renders marriage null and 
void from the beginning. 

tDirity. [- L. diritas, f. dirus; see DIRE, 
-ITY.] Direness. HOOKER. 

Dirk (dd1k), sb. 1602. [Earliest in Sc. durk, 
dowrk; the present sp. was popularized by 
Johnson; of unkn. origin.) A kind of dagger 
or poniard: spec. the dagger of a Highlander, 
Comb. d.-knife, a large clasp-knife with a 
d.-shaped blade. Hence Dirk v. to stab with 
ad. 

Dirk(e, -ness, obs. ff. DARK, -NESS. 

Dirl, v. Sc. and n. dial. 1513. [Modification 
of THIRL v.] 1. trans. To pierce, to thrill. 
2. intr. To vibrate; to tingle 1715; to ring 
1823, So Dirl sb. a thrill or vibration. 

Dirt (dóit) sb. [ME. drit — ON. drit, 
corresp. to MDu. dréte (Du. dreet), rel. to the 
vbs. OE. gedritan = ON. drita, MDu. driten 
(Du. drijten). The present metathesized 
form appears xy.] 1. Ordure; EXCREMENT. 
2. Unclean matter, such as soils any object 
by adhering to it; filth. Also fig. ME. 3. 
Mud; soil, earth, mould; brick-earth (colloq.) 
1698; in Mining, quarrying, etc., useless 
material, rubbish 1799; esp. the material 
from which gold, etc. is separated 1857. 4. 
Dirtiness; uncleanness in action or speech 
1774; meanness 1625. A 

2. The spoiling of my clothes and velvet rl 
with d. PEPYS. fig. The wealth was all like d: 
under my feet DE For. He has too much land: 
hang it, d. Brau. & FL. 4. The Turkish steamer 
-was in a beastly state of d. GEN. GORDON. 
Honours..thrown away upon d. and infamy 
MELMOTH. 

Phrases. To cast, throw, or fling d.: to asi fey 
with scurrilous or abusive language. To eat d.: 
submit to degrading treatment. eating of 

Comb.: d.-bed, Geol. a stratum sonisttue. E 
ancient vegetsble mould; spec. a bed of E 
bituminous earth, occurring in the lower Purl y e 
series of the Isle of Portland; -bird, a local nai us 
of the skua, Stercorarius crepidatus; -cheap f 
(adv.), as cheap as d.; exceedingly cheap; oring 
one who eats d. (see next); -eating, the 628 
of some kinds of earth or clay as food, prac iive 
by some savage tribes; a disorder of the nutritivo 
functions characterized by a morbid craving eA 
eat earth; -pie, a mud pie; -track, a Cour 


made of cinders, etc. for motor-cycle racing, OF © 
earth for flat-racing. 
Hence Dirt v. trans. to dirty. E 


Dirty (doti), a. 1539. [f. DIRT sb. + 
1. Soiled with dirt; foul, unclean; mixed 
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; that makes dirty. 2. Morally 
yin abu, tty" 1599; despicable 1670; 
pasely earned 1742. 3. Repulsive, hateful, 
despicable 1611. 4. Of the weather: Foul, 
muddy; at sea, wet and squally 1660. 5. Of 
colour: Inclining to black, brown, or dark 


grey i 

od beastly Towne and durtie streets 1630., D. 
eis drudgery GorpsM. 2. One of Swift's d. 
Colmes 1850. Ad. trick 1674. D. and dependent 
tread CowPER. Phr. To do the d.: to play a dirty 
Pik. 3. Those Who worship durty Gods Cymb. 


. 55. 
DN v. to make or become dirty or ul 


Dirty Allan. 1771. S ) 
{Diruption. rare. 1656. [- L. diruptio, f. 
dirupl-, pa. ppl. stem of dirumpere burst or 
break asunder. Cf. DISRUPTION.] Breaking 

or rending asunder —1680. 

Dis- (ME. also dys-) prefiz, of L. origin. 
(repr. L. dis-, which was rel. to bis, orig. 
*dvis = Gr. dis, from duo, dv0, the primary 
meaning being ‘two ways, in twain’, It was 
reduced to di- before some voiced con- 
sonants, as in diligere (see  DILIGENT), 
dirigere DIRECT v., dividere DIVIDE, became 
dir- between vowels in dirimere (see DRI- 
MENT) was assim. before f, as in differre 
Durer, dificilis DirricuLt, but retained its 
full form before p, t, c, and s.] In English, 
dis- appears (1) as repr. L. dis- in words 


adopted from L.; (2) as repr. OFr. des- 
(mod.Fr. dé-, dé the inherited form of L. 
dis; (3) as repr. late L. dis-, Rom. des-, 


substituted for L. de-; (4) as a living prefix, 
used with words without respect to their 
origin. 

I, As an etymological element. In the 
senses: 

1, ‘In twain, in different directions, 
asunder’, hence ‘abroad, away’; as in 


apart, 
iscern, 


dilapidate, divide, etc. 2. ‘Between’; as in 
dijudicate, etc. 3. ‘Separately, singly’; as in di- 
numerate, etc, 4. With privative sen: as in 


disjoin, dissuade, etc. 5. As an intensive, with 
verbs having already a sense of undoing; as in 
disalter, disannul, etc. 

IL. As a living prefix, with privative force, 
sometimes replacing earlier mis-, as in dis- 


ESTABLISH, 
verbs, etc, in the sense 'o strip of, free or 
rid of; as in DISFROCK, DISPEOPLE, etc. 
deprive of the character, rank, or title of; as in 
DisBISHOP, DISCHURCH, etc. fo turn out from 
the place or receptacle implied; as in DISBAR, 
ISBENCH, ete. d. To undo or spoil; as in DIS- 
COMPLEXION. 8. With adjs., forming verbs in the 
pew of: To undo or reverse the quality expressed 
[4 me adj.; as in DISABLE, etc, 9. With a sb., 
x ing another expressing the opposite, or 
C ing the lack, of (the thing in question); as in 
ISEASE, DISHONOUR, ete, 10. Prefixed to adjs., 
With neg. force; as in DISHONEST, etc. 
apisability (disibi-liti). 1580. [f. Dis- 9 + 
[ BILITY.] 1. Want of ability; inability, 
Eod impotence (now rare in gen. 
bis) pecuniary inability 1624. 2. In- 
Pere in the eye of the law, or created by 
T law; legal disqualification 1641. 
ZUR epi io performe his promise 
1824 Y ol isabilities for making a good book 
1824. 2 The next legal d. is want of age BLACK- 
RD ble, a. ME. [Drs- 10.] Unable; in- 
E^ le; impotent —1049. Hence fDisa:ble- 
ME incapacity ; disabled state. 
p sable (disé!-b'l), v. 1485. [Dis- &] 1. 
det To render unable or incapable; to 
tice ive of ability, physical or mental, to 
Seana Const. from, tio, for. 1548. b. 
init 9 render incapable of action or use by 
T fn to cripple 1491. 2. spec. To 
PER il ate legally; to pronounce legally 
hena, ds 1485. 3. To pronounce incapable; 
+4 To 0 disparage, depreciate (arch.) 1529. 
Lb, Sake or pronounce of no force —1693. 
sprain yy Vriteing hand hath been disabled by a 
Tent, SARNE, 2. Papists, by the Act of Settle- 
3. iy tte disabled to inherit the crown 1678. 
Disi, IV. i 34. Hence Disablement. 
Disab; » one who or that which disables. 
Ang use (disábiü-z), v. 1611. [f. DIS- 7a 
relieve fy 8b.] To free from ABUSE (q. v.): to 
deceive, rom fallacy or deception; to un- 
Vise 
[Man] an 


and disabused persons JER. TAYLOR. 
still by himself abus'd, or dis-abus’d POPE. 
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tDisacce-ptance. 1042.  [f. tdisaccept 
decline + -ANCE.] Refusal to accept —1720. 

Disaccommodate (disáko-móde!t), v. ? Obs. 
1611. [Drs- 6.] To put to inconvenience, to 
inonma. Hence Disacco:mmoda-tion. 

IS. 

Disaccord (disáko1d), sb. 1809. [f. Dis- 
9 + AccoRD sb. Cf. (O)Fr. désaccord.) The 
reverse of accord; disagreement. 

Disaccord (disăkĝ1d), v. late ME. [- Fr. 
désaccorder, f. des- Dis- 4 + accorder 
ACCORD v.] intr. To be out of accord; to 
disagree; to refuse assent, Hence Disac- 
co'rdance (rare). So Disacco'rdant a. 
(rare). 

Disaccustom (disikn-stem), v. 1484. [- 
OFr. desaco(u)stumer (mod. désaccoutumer), 
f. des- Dis- 4 + acostumer ACCUSTOM.] 1. 
trans. To render no longer customary; to 
break off (a habit, etc.) (arch.), 2. To cause 
(a person) to lose a habit. Const. fo, tfrom. 
1530. 

Disaci-dify, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] To free from. 
acidity. 

Disacknowledge (disekno-lédg), v. 1598. 
[Dis- 6.] To refuse to acknowledge; to 
disown. 

Disacquai-nt, v. ? Obs. 1548. [Drs- 6.] To 
make no longer acquainted; to render 
unfamiliar. So Disacquai-ntance. ? Obs. 

Disacryl (dise-kril). 1863. [f. Dıs- imply- 
ing disintegration + ACRYL.] Chem. A white 
flocculent substance into which acrolein 
changes when kept for some time. Also 
called disacrone. Also attrib. 

tDisadju'st, v. rare. 1611. [DIS- 6.] To 
undo the adjustment of; to unsettle —1747. 

tDisado'rn, v. rare. 1598. (Dis- 6.] To 
deprive of adornment 1729. 

tDisadva-nce, v. [ME. disavaunce — OFr. 
desavancer repel, push back, f. des- Dis- 4 + 
avancer to ADVANCE.) To check the advance 
of; to draw back; to lower. Also fig. —1659. 

Disadvantage (dis#dva-ntéds), sb. (ME. 
des-, disadvauntage — (O)Fr. désavantage, f. 
des- Dis- 4 + avantage ADVANTAGE.) 1. 
Absence of advantage; an unfavourable con- 
dition or circumstance 1530. 2. Detriment, 
loss, or injury to interest; prejudice to credit 
or reputation ME. 

1. Martius we have at d. fought And did wed 
to win our purpose Cor. I. vi. 49. Every condition 
has its disadvantages JOHNSON. 2. They speake 
there..to the d. of our nation NAUNTON. He 
sold to d. JOHNSON. Hence Disadvantage v. to 
cause d. to. +Disadva-ntageable a. prejudicial. 

Disadvantageous (dise:dvánté^dsos) d. 
1603. [f. Dıs- 10 + ADVANTAGEOUS, perh. 
after Fr. désavantageuz.] Attended with 
disadvantage; unfavourable, prejudicial; 
depreciative. ? Obs. 

The English were in a streight d. place MILT. A 
d. Character Swirt. Hence Disadvanta-geous- 
ly adv., -ness. 

+Disadve-nture. [Late ME. 
OFr. desaventure, f. des- DIS- 4 + aventure 
ADVENTURE.) Mishap, misfortune —1638. 
Hence +Disadventurous a. unfortunate, 
disastrous. 

Disadvi'se, v. 1636. [Drs- 6.] To give 
advice against; to dehort from. 

Disaffect (disife-kt), v. 1021. [f. DIS- 6 
4 AFFECT v.!] 1. trans. To lack affection for; 
to dislike. ? Obs. 2. To alienate the affection 
of; to make unfriendly or less friendly ; spec. 
to discontent or dissatisfy, as subjects with 
the government; to make disloyal. (Mostly 
in pass.) 1641. y 
2. You. .began to raise Cain by disaffecting the 
other workmen 1893. 

1Disaffe-ct, v.' 1025. [f. DIS- 6 + AFFECT 
v2] To affect in an evil manner; to disorder, 
derange —1688. 

It disaffects the bowels HAMMOND. 
Disaffected (disife-ktéd), ppl. a. 1632. ft. 
Disarrect v.!,!  -ED'.] 1, Evilly affected ; 
estranged in affection; almost always spec. 
Unfriendly to the government, disloyal. 12. 
Affected with disease, disordered —1665. 
Hence Disaffe-ctedly adv., -ness. 
Disaffection (disife-kfon). 1605. 

+ AFFECTION, or f. DISAFFECT v.',^ after 
AFFECTION.] 1. Absence or alienation of 
affection or good will; esp. toward the govern- 


disaventure — 


If. Dis- 9 


DISALLOW 


mente 12. Physical disorder or indisposition 
-1741. 

1, Nor any dis-affection to the state Where I was 
bred B. JONS. 

{Disaffe-ctionate, a. rare. 1636. [Dis- 10.] 
Wanting in affection; disloyal —1796. 

Disaffirm (dis&fó-1m), v. 1531. [Drs- 6.] 
irans. To contradict, deny, negative: the 
contrary of to AVER 1548. b. Law. To annul 
or reverse (a decision, etc.); to repudiate (a 
settlement or agreement): the contrary of 
CONFIRM. 

Disaffirmance (disif5-amans). 1610. [f. 
prec. + -ANCE, after AFFIRM, AFFIRMANCE.] 
"The action of disaffirming; negation; annul- 
ment, repudiation. 

A Demonstration in d. of any thing that is 


affirmed HALE. So Disaffirma'tion. Dis- 
affirmative a. 
Disafforest (disáforést) wv. 1598. [= 


AL. disafforestare, f. dis- DIS- 4 + afforestare 
AFFOREST. Cf.synon. DEAFFOREST, DEFOREST, 
DisronzsT.] trans. To free from the operation 
of the forest laws; to reduce from the legal 
state of forest to that of ordinary land. 

‘The whole inclosed with a Pale, and disaforested 
1725. Hence Disafforesta-tion. Disaffo'rest- 


ment. 

Disa-ggregate, v. 1828. [f. DIS- 6. Ct. Fr. 
désagréger.] 1. To separate (an aggregate) 
into its component particles. 2, intr. (for 
refl.) To separate from an aggregate 1881. 
Hence Disaggregation. 

Disagree (disügri), v. 1494. [- (O)¥r. 
désagréer, f. des- DIS- 4 + agréer AGREE.) 1. 
intr. To differ; not to AGREE, correspond, or 
harmonize. Const. with, Ho, tfrom. 2. To 
differ in opinion; to dissent 1559. 3. To refuse 
to accord or agree. Const. to, with, t from. 1495. 
4. To beat variance, to dispute or quarrel 1548. 
5. Of food, climate, etc.: To conflict in opera- 
tion or effect; to be unsuitable. Const. with. 
1503. 

1. Tradition. disagreeing to the Scripture BP. 
STILLINGFL. 2. Who shall decide when Doctors d. 
POPE. 3. I shall move to d. to that clause GLAD- 
STONE. 4. Men onely d. Of creatures rational 
Mut. P. L. H. 497. 5. So plain a dish Could 
scarcely d. SHELLEY. Hence Disagreer (rare). 

Disagreeable (disügri-áb'D, a. (sb.) ME. 
[- (O)Fr. désagréable, t. des- DIS- 4 + agréable 
AGREEABLE.) +1. Not in agreement. Const. 
to, with. —1706. 2. Not in accordance with 
one's taste or liking; exciting displeasure or 
disgust 1698. 3. Of persons: Unamiable; 
offensive 1710. 4. sb. A disagreeable fperson, 
thing, or experience 1781. 

2. In regard to d...things, prudence does not 
consist in evasion. .but in courage EMERSON. 2. 
‘A very d. man 1825. 4. The disagreeables of life 
C. Bronté. Hence Disagree:ability, un- 
ee Mr? Disagree-ableness, the quality of 

ing d. Disagree'ably adv. in a d. manner or 
degree. 

+Disagree-ance. 1548. [f. DISAGREE V., 
after contemporary agreeance. Cf. OFr. des- 
agreance.] — DISAGREEMENT —1597. 
Disagreement (diságri-mént). 1495. [f. 
DISAGREE v., after AGREEMENT.) 1. Want of 
agreement or harmony; difference; dis- 
cordance 1576. 2. Refusal to agree or assent 
1495. 3. Difference of opinion; dissent 1570. 
4. Quarrel, dissension, strife 1589. 5. Un- 
suitableness to the constitution 1702, 6. An 
unpleasantness, [Fr. désagrément.] rare. 1718. 

1Disallie:ge, v. rare. [f. DIS- 6 + *alliege, 
deduced from ALLEGIANCE.) To alienate 
from allegiance. MILTON. 

Disallow (disülau:), v. ME. [- OFr. des- 
alouer, f. des- Dis- 4 + alouer AnLOW.] To 
refuse to Arrow (in various senses). tl. 
trans. To refuse to laud; to blame ~1656. 2. 
To refuse to sanction; to disapprove of 
(arch.) 1494. Also tintr. with of. 13. To 
refuse to accept with approval —1660. Also 
tinir. with of. 4. To refuse to admit (intel- 
lectually) ME. 5. To refuse to grant 1555. 
6. To forbid the use of 1503. 

1. Like errour which wise men disalowe 1510. 
2. The auditor also disallowed the refreshments 
the committee had 1892. 3. What followes if we 
d. of this John I. i. 16. 4, To d. a hypothesis 
Tay. 5. To d. a claim 1841. 6. He utterly dis- 
allowes all hote Bathes in melancholy BURTON. 
Hence tDisallow:able a. not to be allowed. 
Disallow-ance, the action of disallowing; dis- 
approval, rejection, prohibition; in +Mus., an 
irregularity. Disallow-er. 


DISALLY 


Disally (disálei), v. rare. 1671. [Dis- 6.] 
To free from alliance. 

tDisalte-rn, v. rare. [f. Dis- 5 + L. alter- 
nare.) trans. To alter for the worse. QUARLES. 
Disamis (di-simis). 1551. Logic. The 
mnemonic term for the second mood of the 


third syllogistic figure, in which a particular _ 


affirmative major premiss (i), and a universal 
affirmative minor (a) yield a particular 
affirmative conclusion (i). 

tDisana‘logy. rare. 1610. [Drs- 9.] Want 
of analogy —1641. 

Disanchor (dise-nkoz), v. 1470. [- OFr. 
desancrer, f. des- DIS- 4 + ancrer ANCHOR 
v.] 1. tans. To loosen (a ship) from its 
anchorage 1477. 2. intr. To weigh anchor. 

tDisange-lical, a. 1687. [Dis- 10.) The 
reverse of angelical —1736. 

Disanimate (disw-nime't), v. 1583. [f. 
Dıs- 6 + ANIMATE v., prob. after Fr. 
désanimer.| 1. To deprive of life 1646. 2. To 
deprive of spirit; to discourage, dishearten. 
2. Disanimated at disasters C. MATHER. Hence 

:nima-tion, 

Disannex (disüne:ks) v. 1495. [- OFr. 
desannexer; see DIS- 1, ANNEX. Cf. mod.L. 
disannezus.] trans. To separate (that which 
is annexed); to disjoin. 

To d. from the Provostship of the College (Oriel) 
a canonry of Rochester 1869. Hence Dis- 
annexa‘tion. 

Disannul (disánp:), v. 1494. [Dis- 5.) 1. 
To cancel and do away with; to bring to 
nothing, abolish, annul. 12. To deprive by 
the annulment of one’s title; fig. to do out of. 
Const. from, of. -1613. 

1. Wilt thou also d. my judgment Job 40:8, 
Hence Disannu-ller. Disannu-Iment. 

Disanoint (dis&noi-nt), v. 1648. [Dis- 6.] 
To undo the anointing of; as, fo d. a king. 

tDisappa:rel, v. 1580. [f. Dis- 6 + 
APPAREL v.; cf. OFr. des(a)pareillier.] To 
deprive of apparel; to disrobe, undress. Also 
fig. ~1655. 

The Cup. .does d. the soul FELTHAM, 

Disappear (disăpi»-1), v. 1530. [f. DIS- 6 
+ APPEAR, after Fr. disparailre.] 1. intr. To 
cease to appear or be visible; to vanish from 
sight; to be traceable no farther. 2, To cease 
to be present, to depart; to pass away, be 
lost 1665. 

1. The vysion disapered incontynent PALSGR. A 
moraine. disappearing at the summit of the 
cascade TYNDALL. 2. As duly as the swallows d. 
CowrER. Hence Disappea‘rance, the action of 
disappearing. Disappea-rer, 

{Disappendancy, -ency. rare. 1760. 
(Dis- 9.] Law. The condition of being 
disappendant; an instance of this. 

tDisappe:ndant, -ent, a. 1642. [Dis- 10.] 
Law. The opposite of APPENDANT; detached 
from being an appendancy —1700. 

Disappoint (disipoi-nt), v. 1494. [- (O)Fr. 
désappointer, f. des- DIS- 4 + appointer AP- 
POINT v.] 1. (rans. To undo the appointment 
Of; to dispossess, deprive. Obs. (exc. as 
nonce-wd.) 1586. 2, To frustrate the expecta- 
tion of; to defeat, balk, or deceive in fulfil- 
ment of a desire. Const. tof, in, with. 1494. 
13. To break off (what has been appointed); 
to fail to fulfil an appointment with —1033. 
4. To undo or frustrate anything appointed 
Or determined; to defeat; to balk, foil, 
thwart 1579; tto undo, destroy 1712. 

2. [They] were miserably disappointed of their 
expectations 1697. 4. The wary Trojan 
shrinks, and, bending low Beneath his buckler, 
disappoints the blow PoPE. To d. expectations 
Lany M. W. MONTAGU, pace works STEELE. 
Hence Disappoi-ntingly adv. 

Disappointed, ppl. a. 1552. [f. prec. + 
ED'.] 1, Having one's expectations frus- 
trated; foiled, thwarted, 12. Improperly 
equipped; unprepared —1659. 

2. Cut off euen in the Blossomes of my Sinne, 
Vnhouzzled, d., vnnaneld Haml. 1. v, 77. 

Disappointment (disápoiztmént), 1614, 
If. DISAPPOINT v. + -MENT; cf. Fr. désap- 
pointement.| 1. The fact of disappointing; 
the frustration or non-fulfilment of expecta- 
tion, intention, or desire; an instance of this. 
2. The state of being disappointed 1756. 3. 
E A thing or person that disappoints 
1765. 

1. Hope will predominate in every mi 
has been suppressed by frequent. Mise aa t ib 
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JOHNSON. 2. No one ever lays one [a news- 
paper] down without a feeling of d. e 
Disappreciate (disăprī-fie't), v. 1828. 


(Dis- 6.] To regard with the reverse of 
appreciation; to undervalue. So Dis- 
appreciation. 


Disapprobation (dise-probé'-Jfan). 1647. 
[Dr- 9.] The act or fact of disapproving; 
moral condemnation; disapproval. 

Disapprobative (dise-prdbe'tiv), a. 1824. 
(Dis- 10.] Characterized by or expressing 
disapprobation. So Disa-pprobatory a. 

Disappropriate (diswepró*priet), ppl. a. 
1613. [- med.L. disappropriatus, pa. pple. of 
disappropriare; see next, -ATE*.] Deprived 
of appropriation; severed from connection 
with a religious corporation. 

Disappropriate (disepro"-prije't), v. 1645. 
L- disappropriat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. 
disappropriare; see DIS- 4, APPROPRIATE v.] 
1. trans. To dissolve the appropriation of 
1656. 12. To render no longer the private 
property or possession of any one. MILT. 

1. A Bill for the disappropriating of the Rectory 
appropriate to Preston 1656. Hence Dis- 
appropria-tion, the action of rendering dis- 
appropriate. 

Disapproval (disipra-val). 1662. [f. next 
+ -AL'.] The act or fact of disapproving; 
moral condemnation; disapprobation. 

Disapprove (disáprü-v), v. 1481. [f. DIS- 4 
+ APPROVE v.] fl. trans. To prove to be 
untrue or wrong —1793. 2. To feel or express 
disapprobation of 1647. Also intr. with of, 
tto (rare). 

2. Why must I hear what I d., because others see 
what they approve STEELE. Hence Disappro-v- 
able a. Disappro-ver, one who disapproves, 
Disappro-vingly adv. ina disapproving manner, 

Disard, obs. or arch. f. DIzzARD. 

Disarm (disàam) v. ME. ([- (0)Fr. 
désarmer, t. des- Dis- 4 + armer ARM v.] 
l. trans. To deprive of arms; to take the 
arms or weapons from. Const. of. 1481. Also 
intr. (for refl.) 2. trans. To deprive of means 
of attack or defence 1602. 3. To reduce to 
the customary peace footing. Usu. absol. 
or intr. (for ref.) 1727. 4, fig. To deprive of 
Power to injure or terrify; to divest of aver- 
sion, suspicion, or the like; to render harm- 
less. Const. of, tfrom. ME. 

1. A proclamation for disarming papists BLACK- 
STONE. He may be disarmed by the ‘Left Parry’ 
1833. 3. On the conclusion of peace it is usual for 
both sides to d. 1727. 4. Conscious security dis- 
arms the cruelty of the monarch GIBBON. Hence 
Disa:rm sb. the act of disarming (an opponent). 
Disa:rmer. 

Disarmament (disi-amimént). 1795. It. 
prec. + -MENT, after Fr. désarmement.] The 
action of disarming; esp. reduction to the 
customary peace footing. 


Disa‘rmature. (f. Disarm v, after 
ARMATURE.] The action of di ing. Sm 
W. HAMILTON. 

Disarrange (disiré'nd3), v. 1744. [Dis- 


6; cf. Fr, désarranger.] trans. To undo the 
arrangement of; to put into disorder, Hence 
Disarra:ngement, the fact of disarranging; 
disorder, 

Disarray (disáré^), sb, ME. [= AFr. 
*desarei, OFr, desaroi (mod. désarroi); see 
DIS- 4, ARRAY sb} 1, The condition of being 
out of array or regular order; disorder, 

2. Imperfect or improper attire 
(arch.) 1590. 


1. They..put hem to i 
Caxton. p fyght and disaraye 


Disarray (disáré'), v, 1470, If. Dis- 6 + 
ARRAY v., perh. after OFr. desareer, desareier, 
-oier, t. desaroi; see prec.] 1. trans. To throw 
Out of array or order; to disorganize. 
(Chiefly of military array.) 2, To strip or 
spoil of personal array; to disrobe 1483; to 
strip of any adjunct 1579. 

1. At the first skirmish the enemies were dis- 
araied HOLLAND. 2. That witch they disaraid 
And robd of roiall robes SPENSER F. Q. 1 vill 
46. My song, its pinions disarrayed of might, 
Drooped SHELLEY. Hence fDisarray-ment 
(rare), the fact of disarraying; derangement. 

tDisarre:st, v. 1528. [- OFr. desarrester or 
med.L. disarrestare; see Dis- 4, ARREST v.] 
To set free from arrest —1643. 

Disarticulate (disaati-kiile!t), v. 1830. 
(DIs- 6.] To disjoint or become disjointed; 
to separate at the joints. Hence Disarticu- 


DISBAND 
lation. Disarti-culator, he who or that 
which disarticulates, 

+Disasse-nt, v. ME. [- OFr, desassentir, t. 
des- DIS- 4 + assentir ASSENT v.] intr. To 
disagree —1692. Hence 1Disassent sb, 
dissent. +Disasse-nter. 

tDisassidu-ity. 1613. [Dis- 9.] Want of 
assiduity ; slackness — 

Disassimilation (disasi:milé!-fon), 1880, 
(Ds- 9.] The process which Teverseg 
assimilation; in Physiol. the transformation 
of assimilated substances into less complex 


and waste substances; catabolism, So 
Disassimilate v. to transform by cata- 
bolism. 


Disassociate (disüsó"-fi,e!t), v, 
6.] To free oz detach from association; to 
dissociate, sever. Const. from (with). So 
Disasso:cia-tion, dissociation. 

Disaster (diza:stoi), sb. 1590. [- Fr. 
désastre or its source It. disastro, f. dis- Dis- 
4 + astro (:— L. astrum) star, Cf, ill-starred,) 
Tl. An unfavourable aspect of a star or 
Planet; ‘an obnoxious planet’ —1035. 2, 
Anything ruinous or distressing that befalls; 
a sudden or great misfortune, or mishap; a 
calamity. Also tattrib. 

1. Disasters in the sun Haml. 1. i. 118, 2. The 
day's disasters in the morning’s face GOLDSM. A 
record of d. 1896. Hence jDisa'sterly adv. in 
an ill-starred manner. 

jDisa:ster, v. 1580. [f. prec. sb.] trans, 
To bring disaster upon; to strike with 
calamity; to ruin, afflict, endamage 1812. 
d his disastred iourney made into Barbary 


Disastrous (diza'stros), a. 1586. [- Fr, 
désastreux — Yt. disastroso; see DISASTER 8b., 
-OUS.] fl. Stricken with or subject to 
disasters; ill-starred, ill-fated; unfortunate 
~1790. 2. Foreboding disaster, unpro- 
Pitious, ill-boding (arch.) 1603. 3. Of the 
nature of a disaster; fraught with disaster; 
calamitous 1603. 

1. Always desastrous in love MARSTON. 2. Some 
dysastrous aspect of the Planets 1648. 3. Heavy 
rains followed by d. floods LYELL. Hence Dis- 
a'strous-ly adv., -ness. 

fDisatti're, v. 1598. 
of attire; disrobe —1077. 


1603, [Dis- 


[Dis- 6.] To divest 


+Disaugme-nt, v. 1611. [Dis- 6.] To 
diminish —1635. 

TDisauthe-ntic, a. 1591. [D1s- 10.] Not 
authoritative —1619. 

tDisau-thorize, v. 1548. [Dis- 6.] To 


strip of authority; to make or treat as of no 
authority —1089. ; 
Disavail, v. ? Obs. ME. [Dis- 6.) tl. intr. 
To be prejudicial —1549. 2. (rans. To dis- 
advantage 1471. Hence {Disavai'l sb. dis- 
advantage. 

Disavaunce, Disaventure, obs. ff. DIS- 
ADVANCE, DISADVENTURE. 


fDisavou:ch, v. 1597. [Dis- 6.] = DIS- 
AVOW —1079. 
Disavow (disávau), v. ME, [- (O)Er. 


désavouer, t. des- Dis- 4 + avouer AYOW v.) 
l. trans, To refuse to avow; to disclaim 
knowledge of, responsibi for, or approba- 
tion of; to disown, repudiate. 12. To refuse 
to acknowledge as true; to deny —1000. 13. 
To decline —1660. 

1. Melfort never disavowed these paper 
MACAULAY. 2. Yet can they never. .d. my bloo 
Plantagenet’s FORD. 3. They..d. to have any 
further dealing with worldly "contentment 
Fu Hence Disavow-al, the action of dis- 
avowing; repudiation, denial. fDisavow'ance, 


y s e that dis- 
disavowal (rare). Disavow'er, one e 


avows. Disavow:ment, disavowal 
TDisavow'ry, disavowal. 
Disband (disbe-nd) v. 1591. [- Fr 


tdesbander (mod. dé-), f. des- Dis- 1 + bande 
Band sb.*] 1, trans. To break up (a com- 
pany); to dismiss from service; tto aie 
charge. 12. To let loose, turn off or out, sent 
away —1790. +3. To break up the constitu- 
tion of, dissolve —1793. 4. intr. (for refl.) a 
break up as a body of soldiers; to break rank, 
fall into disorder, disperse; to leave military 
service 1598. 15. To dissolve; to separate, 
retire from association —1697. j 
1. The Marquiss of Huntley..disbanded his 
forces Br. GUTHRY. 2. And therfore. she [the 
Wife] ought to be disbanded Misr. 4. I com 
manded our men not to d., but pursue them SIR Pr 
VERE. 5. When both rocks and all things shal 


pISBAR 


d. G. HERBERT. | Hence Disba:ndment, the 
action or fact of disbanding. 

iDisba-r, v.' 1565. [f. Dis- 1 + Bar v.; 
DEBAR v. —1598. 

Disbar (disbà) v.* 1633. [f. Dis- 7 + 
Bar sb.!] To expel from the bar; to deprive 
of the status and 
Hence Disba-rment. 

{Disbark (disbüik), v^ 1552. [- Fr. 
4desburquer (mod. débarquer; see DEBARK 
vw), f. des- DIS- 4 + barque BARK sb.'] = 
DEBARK v.! —1842. 

Disba'rk, v." 1578. 
gb.!; cf. DEBARK v.!] = DEBARK v.* 

tDisba'se, v. rare. 1592. [f. Dis- 5 + 
Base v.!] = DEBASE —-1601. 

Before I will d. mine honour so GREENE. 

{Disbeco-me, v. 1632. [f. Dis- 6 + 
BECOME v.] trans. To misbecome -1639. 

Disbelief (disbtli-f). 1072. [DIS- 9; super- 
seded MispELIEF (xim).] The action or an 
act of disbelieving; mental rejection of a 
statement; positive unbelief. 

Our belief or d. of a thing does not alter the 
me of the thing TILLOTSON (J.), A d. in ghosts 

Disbelieve (disbili-v), v. 1044. [DIS- 6; 
superseded MISBELIEVE (XIV).] 1. trans. Not 
to believe or credit; to refuse credence to. 
‘Also absol. or intr. 2. intr. with in: Not to 
believe in 1834. " 

Plutarch disbelieved Phanias BENTLEY. It does 
not rest with any man to determine what he shall 
believe or what he shall d. CARPENTER. Hence 
Disbelie:ver. 

Disbench, v. 1607. [Drs- 7c] tl. To dis- 
place from a bench or seat. Cor. IL. ii. 75. 
2. To deprive of the status of a bencher 1874. 

{Disbe-nd, v. 1607. [f. Drs- 6 + BEND v.; 
cf. OFr, desbender, var. of desbander (mod. 
ee in same sense.) To unbend, relax 
iDisbiand, v. rare. 1038. [Dis- 6.] To un- 
bind, to loose. 
tDisbla:me, v. ME. [- OFr. desblasmer, f. 
des- Dis- 4 + blasmer BLAME v.] To free 
from blame, exculpate —1656. 

Disbody (disbo:di), v. 1646. [DIS- 7.] = 
DisswBopy. Hence Disbo-died ppl. a. dis- 
embodied. 

tDisbo-gue, v. 


[f. Dis- 7a + BARK 


rare. 1000. (f. Sp. desbocar 
= desembocar, whence DISEMBOGUE. See 
Dis- 4.] intr. = DiSEMBOGUE —1028. 
Disbosca-tion. 1726. (- med.L. dis- 
boscatio, f. dis- Dis- 4 + boscus, boscum 
Wood; see Bosk, -ATION.] The clearing away 
Of woods; the conversion of wooded land 
into arable or pasture. 
Disbowel (disbau-él), v. ME. [Dis- 7a.] = 
DISEMBOWEL (lit, and fig.). 
jpisbranch (aisbra n, v. 1575. (Dis- 7 a.) 
5 trans. To cut or break off the branches of. 
an cut or break off, as a branch; to sever 
Psat god. v. 1725. [DIS- 7 a.] To 
e buds of; iv r 
Soa) bua: to deprive of (super: 
Soieburden, -burthen (disbd-ad’n, -bb'i- 
Ane SII [Di$- 7 &.] 1. (rans. To remove 
dra len from; to relieve of a burden (lit. 
es AUR 2. trans. To get rid of (a burden); 
ie ischarge, unload 1586. Also refl. 3. intr. 
i dn To discharge its load 1667. 
Fund disburthened and eased of many cares 
ing hib or 2. Obtaining an excuse for disburden- 
y pois upon her 1828. 3. Where Nature. . 
[NS m ning grows More fruitful MILT. 
Su sburdenment, -bu-rthenment, the 
Debe: the being disburdened. 
Eire n, v. rare, 1601. [Dis- 7 a.] 
dee (disbb-15), v. 1530. [- OFr. 
f DR (mod. débourser, whence DEBURSE), 
DAY out 1S- 4 + bourse PURSE.) 1. trans. To 
po AE expend; to pay or defray; also 
-1671. » fig. To spend, give out or away 


1. Bi " 
A Quy wife D. the summe, on the receipt 


Disb ‘om. Err, IV. i. 38. Hence tDisbu'rse sb., 

mene Tsement, the act or fact of disbursing; 

isp eid out expenditure. Disburrser. 
len; see DISBURDEN. 


Di 
isc, var. sp. of DISK, now usual. 


tDisca-binet 7. 
T v. [Drs- i 
cabinet s i [Drs- 7.] To disclose, as 


S 
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Discage (diskz-d3), v. 1649. [DIS- 7 c.] To 
let out as from a cage; to uncage. 

Discal (diskál) a. 1848. [f. L. discus + 
-AL!.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
a disc; discoid. 

Discalceate (diskeIsijét). 1658. [- L. 
discalceatus unshod, f. dis- Dis- 4 + cal- 
ceatus, f. calceus shoe; see -ATE*.] 

A. ppl. a. Barefooted. 

B. sb. A barefooted friar or nun. 

tDisca-lceate, v. rare. 1623. [- discalceat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. discalceare; see prec., 
-ATE*.] To pull off the shoes. Hence 
1Discalcea-tion, the action of taking off the 


shoes. 

Discalced (disks-lst), ppl. a. 1631. [An 
abbreviated var. of discalceated (= DIS- 
CALCEATE ppl. a.) after Fr. déchauz, repr. & 
pop. L. *discalceus.] — DISCALCEATE ppl. a. 

fDiscamp (diskemp), v. 1974. [= It. 
scampare, with dis- for s-; cf. DECAMP.] 1, 
intr. To raise or break up a camp; to decamp. 
Also fig. —1693. 2. trans. To remove or 
abandon (a camp); to force to abandon a 
camp —1658. 

+Disca-ndy, v. rare. (Dis- 6.] intr. To 
melt or dissolve out of a candied condition. 
Saks. 

Disca‘nonize, v. 1605. [Drs- 6.) fl. To 
exclude from the canon -1000. 2. To undo 


the canonization of 1797. Hence Dis- 
canoniza-tion. 

Discant, var. of DESCANT. 
Discapa-citate, v. rare. 1660. [Drs- 6.] 


‘fo deprive of capacity, to incapacitate. 
1586. [f. DIs- 7 © + 
fdecarter, 
whence DECARD.] 1. Cards. To throw out (a 
card) from the hand. Also absol. 1591. 2. To 
cast off, cast aside, reject 1598. 3. To dismiss 
from employment, service, or office; to dis- 
charge 1586. 

2. We have. discarded our faith in astrology and 
witches Siz B. BRODIE. 3. My man. -is a sad dog; 
and the minute I come to Ireland I will d. him. 
Swirr. Hence Disca-rdment, the action of dis- 
carding (rare). tDisca-rdure, discardment. 

Di-scard, sb. 1744. [f. prec. vb.] 1. Cards. 
The act of discarding; also, the card dis- 
carded. 2. That which is discarded (rare) 
1892. 

*Disca-rnate, a. rare. 1661. [f. DIS- 4 + L. 
caro, carn- flesh or late L. carnatus fleshy; 
see -ATE*.] Stripped of flesh, as d. bones. 

Discase (diské-s), v. arch. 1596. [DIS- 7a.) 
To remove the case of; to uncase, unsheathe, 
undress, Also intr. (= refl.) 

+Disca‘tter, v. [ME. descater, f. DE- 6 + 
SCATTER v.; later assim, to words in Dr, 
‘Dis-.] trans. To scatter abroad, disperse 1035. 

+Disce-de, v. 1650. [7 L. discedere depart, 
f. dis- Dıs- 1 + cedere go.] intr. To depart, 
deviate —1665. 

Discept (dise-pt), v. 
disceptare contend, f. dis- Dis- 2, 
caplare try to catch.] intr. To dispute, 
debate; to express difference of opinion, 
differ. 

Permit me to d. 1818. So +Discepta‘tor (rare). 

Disceptation (disepté-fon). arch. ME. 
(- OFr. disceptation or L. disceptatio, f. 
disceptat-, pa. ppl. stem of disceptare; see 
prec. -I0N.] Disputation, debate. 

Discern (dizón), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. discerner 
— L. discernere, f. dis- Dis- 1 + cernere, to 
separate.] tl. trans. To separate as distinct 
—1645. 2. To recognize as distinct; to 
separate mentally (arch.) 1483. 3. i 
recognize the diflerence; to discriminate 
between (arch.) ME. 4. trans. To distinguish 
(one thing or fact) by the intellect; to per- 
ceive distinctly ME.; intr. to judge of 1622. 
Also absol. 5. trans. To distinguish by the 
sight (or other senses); to make out ME. 
Also finir. or absol. (rare). q6. Formerly 
sometimes used for DECERN 1494. 

2. To discerne the truthe from that whiche is 
false 1551. 4. His swift pursuers from Heav'n 
Gates d. Th’ advantage MILT. P.L.1.320. 5. We 
could d. no trace of rupture [in the ice] TYNDALL. 

Hence +Disce-rnance, difference, discernment. 
Disce-rner. Discerning vbl. sb. discrimination, 
discernment; ppl. a. showing discernment; 
penetrating. Disce'rningly adv. t 

Discernible (dizóinib'D, a. 1561. forig. 
-able, f. DISCERN + -ABLE; later conformed 


rare. 1052. 


DISCHARGE 


to late L. discernibilis; see prec., -ABLE, 
-IBLE.] 1. Capable of being discerned; per- 
ceptible. 12. Distinguishable (from some- 
thing else) —1670. 

1. When I behold with mine eyes some small 
scarce d. Graine or Seed HOOKER. A d. weight 
1794. A d. state of danger JER. TAYLOR. Hence 
Disce-rnibleness. Disce-rnibly adv. 

Discernment (dizóanmént). 1586. [f. 
DISCERN v. + -MENT. Cf. Fr. discernement.| 
1. The act of discerning 168.. 2. The faculty 
of discerning; discrimination; judgement; 
keenness of intellectual perception; penetra- 
tion, insight 1586. t3. The act of dis- 
tinguishing; a distinction —1648. 

2. His d. was expressed in the choice of this 
important post GIBBON. 

Discerp (diso-ap), v. Now rare. Pa. t. and. 
pple. discerped, discerpt. 1482. I- L. 
discerpere tear in pieces, f. dis- DIS- 1 + 
carpere pick, pluck, ete.] 1. To pluck or tear 
asunder, pull to pieces, Also fig. 2. To pluck 
or tear off, sever 1655. So tDisce-rpible a. 
= DISCERPTIBLE. 

Discerptible (disd-xptib’l), a. 1730. It. 
discerpt-, pa. ppl. stem of L. discerpere; see 
prec., -IBLE.] Capable of being plucked 
asunder, or divided into parts. Hence 
Discerptibi-lity, divisibility. 

Discerption (disd-1pfon). Now rare. 1647. 
[- late L. discerptio (Vulg.), f. as prec.; see 
-I0N.] 1. The action of pulling to pieces; also 
fig. 2. The action of tearing off, severance; 
concr. a portion torn off or severed 1688. 

Disce-rptive, a. rare. (f. as prec. + -IVE.] 
Having the quality of dividing or separating; 
tending to pull to pieces. 


fDiscession. 1521. [- L. discessio, f. 
discess-, pa. ppl. stem of discedere; see 
DISCEDE, -10N.) Departure; secession; 


separation —1622. 

Discharge (distfa-ad3), v. 
— OFr. descharger (mod. décharger) 
*discarricare; see DIS- 4, CHARGE v] 

1. 1. trans. To unload (a ship, etc.); to rid of 
a charge or load; to disburden. (Also absol., 
and intr, for refl.) b. To disburden (a weapon) 
by letting fly the missile with which it is 
charged; to fire off. Also absol. 1555. C. 
Electr. (trans.) To rid of an electric charge 
1748. Also transf. and fig. (Now rare.) 2. fig. 
To relieve of (an obligation or charge); to 
exonerate; to release from ME. tb. refl. To 
relieve oneself of an obligation by fulfilling 
it -1705. 3. trans. To relieve of a charge or 
office; (more usually) to dismiss from office, 
etc.;to cashier. Const. from, tof. 1476. 14. 
trans. To clear of a charge or accusation; to 
exculpate, acquit -1742. 5. To dismiss (one 
charged with an offence); to release from 
custody, liberate 1556. b. To send away, let 
go 1586. 6. To charge not to do; to prohibit, 
forbid. (Chiefly Sc.) 1570. 7. Archit, To 
relieve (some part) of pressure by distri- 
buting it over adjacent parts 1667. 

1. To d. a Bark 1712, muskets and blunderbusses 
WESLEY, a Leyden phial 1794, the Earth. of its 
Moisture 1712. 2. Phr. To d. a bankrupt: to 
release him from further legal liability for debts 
contracted before his bankruptcy. 3. The duke of 
Yorke was discharged of the office of Regent 
F. HaLL. To be discharged of employment 
VELYN. 4. To d. a constable of suspicion FIELD- 
Ixa. 5. To d. a prisoner ‘JUNIUS’, a jury 1893. 7. 
The arched ceilings. are made of cane, to d. 
the Walls 1715. 

IL 1. To remove (that with which anything 
is charged); to clear out, send out or forth, 
emit 1479. Also refl.; esp. of a river, to dis- 
embogue (also intr.) 1600. 2. trans. +To re- 
move (a charge, obligation, etc.): to get rid 
of -1778; in Law, to cancel, annul (an order 
of a court) 1798. 3. To clear off, or acquit 
oneself of, by fulfilment or performance; to 
pay 1525; tto pay for —1842. 4. To acquit 
oneself of, perform (a charge, office, function, 
ete.) 1548. 5. Dyeing, etc. To remove (the 
dye) from a textile fabric, etc. b. To print 
(a fabric) with a. pattern by discharging parts 
of the ground colour 1727. 

1. To d. cargo R, H. DANA, a shot SHAKS., à dart 
Pope, a stroke GOLDSM., choler 1600, water 1833. 
2 Tod. a duty 1741. 3. I will d. my bond SHAKS. 
To d. one's debts HALLAM, the Jew SHAKS. A 
shilling to d. his chair SWIFT. 4. Neglygent in 
dyschargeinge theyr office LATIMER. 5. Wash the 
Ethiop white, d. the leopard's spots CHURCHILL. 


[ME. descharge 
i= Rom. 


DISCHARGE 


Hence Discha:rger, one who or that which dis- 
charges; spec. an apparatus for producing a 
charge of electricity; a discharging rod. 

Discharge (dis,tfa-1d3), sb. 1460. [f. prec.; 
cf. OFr. descharge (mod. décharge)] 1. The 
act of freeing from or removing a charge or 
load; unloading (of a vessel, etc.); removal 
(of à cargo, etc.) 1580. 2. The act of dis- 
charging à weapon or missile; firing off a. 
fire-arm, letting fly an arrow, ete. Also fig. 
1596. 3. The act of sending out or pouring 
forth; emission, ejection; the rate or amount 
of emission 1600; coner. that which is 
emitted or poured forth 1727. 4. The act of 
freeing from obligation, liability, or restraint; 
exoneration; exculpatioa; dismissal; libera- 
tion 1460. b. coner. Something that frees 
from obligation; as, a legal document; an 
acquittance; a certificate 1495. 5, The act of 
clearing off a pecuniary liability; payment 
1011. 6. Fulfilment, execution 1010. 7. 

TDismissal; in Law, dismissal or reversal of 
an order of court 1077. 8, Archit. The 
relieving some part of a building of pressure; 
concr. a contrivance for effecting this 1703. 
9. Dyeing. The removing the colour with 
which a textile fabric is charged; concr. a 
mixture used for this purpose 1836. 

3. spec. (Electr.) The emission or transference of 
electricity between two bodies positively and 
negatively charged, when placed in contact or 
near each other. 4. Phr. D. of a pankrot: 
release from further legal liability for debts 
contracted before his bankruptcy, His receiving 
a d. from guilt 1836, There is ho d. in that warre 
Eccles. 8:8. Death, who sets all free, Hath paid his 
ransom now and full d. MILT. Sams. 1573. 5. A 
ponny Cord. .of what's past, is, and to come, the 

. Cymb, v. iv. 178. 6. The d. of our duty 1675. 

Discharm (dis,tfi-am), v. 1480. [- OFr. 
descharmer, de-, f. des- Dis- 4 + charmer to 
CHARM.] intr. and trans. To undo, or free 
from the influence of, a charm. 

Dischevel, etc., obs. f. DISHEVEL, etc. 

fDischu'rch, v. 1629. [Dis- 7.] 1. trans. 

To cause to be no longer a church; to un- 
church -1656. 2. To exclude from the church 
1651. 

1Discide, v. 1404. [- L. discidere cut in 
pieces, f. dis- Dıs- 1 + cadere cut.] To cut 
asunder; to cut off or away (lil. and fig.) 
1679. 

Disciferous (disiféros) a. 1883. |f. L. 
discus + -FEROUS.] Bot, Bearing a disc or 
dises, 

Discifloral (disiflo"-ràl, a. 1873. [f. L. 
discus Disk + -florus flowering, flowered + 
-AL.] Bot. Having flowers with the recep- 
tacle enlarged into a conspicuous dise sur- 
rounding the ovary: spec. applied to a series 
Of orders of polypetalous exogens (Disci- 
lore). 

Disciform (di-sifgam), a. 1830. [f. as prec. 
+ -FORM.] Discoidal. 

Discinct, a. rare. 1647. [- L. discinctus, 
pa. pple. of discingere ungird.] Ungirt (lit. 
and fig.). 

tDisci'nd, v. 1040. [- L. discindere, f. di- 
Dr- + scindere tear, rend.) To sever, 
separate —1691. 

Disciple (disoi-p'), sb. [OE. discipul = L. 
discipulus learner, f. discere learn; reinforced 
in ME. by OFr. deciple; later conformed to 
the L. sp. 1. One who attends upon 
another for the purpose of learning from 
him; a pupil or scholar. a. A follower of 
Christ during his life; esp. one of the Twelve. 
b. In the N.T., an early Christian; hence 
absol., a Christian ME. c. A follower of. any 
(religious) teacher OE. d. gen. A scholar or 
pupil. (Now arch., rhet. or joc.) 1489. 2. One 
who belongs to any ‘school’ ME. 3. pl. The 
name of a denomination of Christians, a 
braneh of the Baptists; called also Camp- 
bellites. (Chiefly in U.S.) 1858. 

Hence {Disci-plehood, aari pieahip, 


the 
ponton or state ofa d. }Disci-p! 


less, a female 


Disci'ple, v. Now rare or arch. 1492, It. 
prec. sb.] t1. trans. To teach, train -1681. 2. 
To make a disciple of 1647. +3. To subject to 
dpi. E ud —1651. 

- He. .was Discipled of the braue: "s We 
ii, 28. 2. Go out with Zeal D. all Mankind Ke 

Disciplinable (disiplinib'], a. 1542. I 

late L. disciplinabilis, f. disciplinare instruct; 
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see DISCIPLINE sb., -ABLE. Cf. Fr. disci- 
Dlinable.] 1. Amenable to discipline or 
teaching; docile. 12. Disciplinary —1677. 3. 
Subject to discipline or correction 1870. 

3. D. offences 1870. Hence Disciplinableness. 

Disciplinal (disiplinàl, disiploinàl) a. 
1628. [In sense 1 — late L. disciplinalis; in 
sense 2, f. DISCIPLINE sb. + -AL'.] fl. = 
DIscIPLINABLE 1. 2, Of, belonging to, or of 
the nature of discipline 1853. 

Disciplinant. 1620. [- Sp. disciplinantes 
(pl), or It. disciplinanti (pl), f. med.L. 
disciplinare to scourge; see -ANT'.] One who 
Subjects himself to a course of discipline; 
spec. a flagellant. 

Disciplinarian (disipliné*riün). 1585. [f. 
as DISCIPLINARY + -4N; See -ARIAN.] 

A. adj, 1. Ch. Hist. Of or pertaining to the 
Disciplinarians 1593. 2. Of or pertaining to 
discipline 1640. 
en D. or Presbyterian party was extinct 


B. sb. 1. Ch. Hist. One of the English Puri- 
tans, who favoured the Genevan or Pres- 
byterian ecclesiastical polity or discipline 
1585. 2. One who enforces discipline 1639. 3. 
An advocate of strict discipline 1746. 

1. All sectaries pretend to scripture; papists, 
anabaptists, disciplinarians SANDERSON. 

Disciplinary (di-sipliniri), a. 1593. [- 
med.L. disciplinarius, f. L. disciplina; see 
-ARY'.] 1, Relating to ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. 2. Pertaining to or promoting 
discipline 1598. 3. Pertaining to mental 
training 1644. +4. Acquired by learning 
(rare) —1658. 

2. All these restrictions are merely d. 1866. 3. 
An excellent d. instrument for the formation of 
character J. MARTINEAU. 

fDisciplinate, v. 1586. [- disciplinat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. disciplinare teach, 
train; see -ATE*.] To subject to instruction 
or discipline —1647. Hence Di'sciplina:tory, 
Discipliznatory a. tending to promote 
discipline. 

Discipline (di-siplin), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
discipline — L, disciplina, f. discipulus 
DiscrLE.] fil. Instruction imparted to 
disciples or scholars; teaching; learning; 
education —1615. 2. A branch of instruction; 
a department of knowledge ME. 3. The 
training of scholars and subordinates to 
proper conduct and action by instructing 
and exercising them in the same; mental and 
moral training; also used fig. ME. b. spec. 
Training in the practice of arms and military 
evolutions; drill Formerly, more widely: 
The art of war. 1489. 4. A trained condition 
1509. 5. The order maintained and observed 
among persons under control or command 
1607; a system of rules for conduct 1659. 
6. Eccles. The system by which order is 
maintained in a church; the procedure 
whereby this is carried out; the exercise of 
penal measures by a Christian Church 1549. 
b. spec. The ecclesiastical polity of the 
Puritan or Presbyterian party (thence styled 
DISCIPLINARIANS) in the 16th and 17th c. 
1574. 7. Correction; Chastisement; in reli- 
gious use, the mortification of the flesh by 
Penance; also, a beating, or the like ME. 
Hence transf. A whip or scourge 1622. 18. 
Medical regimen (rare) 1754. 

1. Tr. d: Cr. i1. iii, 31. 2. Professors of arts and 
disciplines at Paris BURTON, 3. Certainely wife 
and children are a kind of d. of humanity Bacon. 
A man not ignorant in the disciplyne of warre 
EDEN. 4. Sound-headed men, Of proper d., and 
excellent mind 1827. 5. The lawless Troops, 
which d. disclaim DRYDEN. The d. of workshops, 
of schools, of private families MACAULAY. Sub- 
mitted to an almost monastic d. M. PATTISON. 
7. With a rope's-end..he continued this d. 
©1790. On the floor lay a d., or penitential 
scourge SCOTT. 

Discipline, v. ME. (- (O)Fr. discipliner or 
late and med.L. disciplinare, f. L. disciplina 
DISCIPLINE.] 1. trans. To Subject to disci- 
pline; in earlier use, to educate, train; later, 
esp. to bring under control. b. spec, To train 
in military exercises and prompt action in 
obedience to command; to drill 1598. €. To 
subject to ecclesiastical discipline 1828, 2.To 
inflict penitential discipline upon; hence, to 
chastise, thrash, punish ME. 

1. Disciplined in the school of. adversity BURGON. 


DISCLUSION 


2. Ha’s he disciplin’d Auffidius so 
139, Hence Discipliner one who de at y 

Discipular (disi-pitdia), a. 1859, (fy, 
discipulus DISCIPLE + -Am!.] Of, belonging 
to, or of the nature of, a disciple, 

Discission (disi-fon). 1647. [- late L, 
discissio, f. disciss-, pa. ppl. stem of p. 
discindere DISCIND.] Surg. An incision into à. 
tumour or cataract. Obs. in gen, sense, 

Disclaim (disklé'-m), v. 1560. [- law AFr, 
desclaim-, tonic stem of desclamer (AL 
disclamare), f. des- Dis- 4 + clamer Cram.) 
1. inir. Law. To renounce a legal claim, 
Const. tin the thing, toul of or from the 
claim of the other party, 1574, 12. intr, To 
disavow all part in —1637; to proclaim one’s 
renunciation of, or dissent from 1644, 3, 
trans, Law. To renounce a legal claim to; to 
repudiate a connection with 1595. 4, To 
disavow any claim to or connection with; to 
disown formally 1503. 5. To refuse to admit; 
to renounce 1659; tto refuse —1805. 16. To 
cry out upon the claims of —1659. 7, trans, 
Her. To declare not to be entitled to bear 
arms; to *make infamous by proclamation" 
1634. 

1. The lord may disclaime. which signifleth 
utterly to renounce the seignory COKE. 3. An 
executor may, before probate, d. the executorship 
WHARTON. 4. Sir, shee's yours, Or I disclaime 
her ever HEYWOOD. 5. The troops. .disclaimed 
the command of their superiors GIBBON. 6, Phr. 


jTo d. against: to DECLAIM against. Hence 
TDisclaim sb. an act of disclaiming, 
Disclaimer’ (disk! 94). 1979. [- AFF. 


disclaimer, subst. use of inf.; see prec, 
-ER*] 1. Law. The action of disclaiming, 
renouncing, or relinquishing a legal claim; a 
formal refusal to accept an estate, trust, 
duty, etc. 2. gen. A disavowal of claims or 
pretensions 1790, 3. Her. A proclamation of 
Persons not entitled to bear arms 1854, 
Disclaimer*. 1702. (f. Discuaim v. + 
-ER'.] One who disclaims. 

Disclamation (disklimé'fon). 1592, [= 
med.L. disclamatio, f. disclamat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of disclamare; see DISCLAIM, -ION.] 
Renunciation, repudiation, disclaimer. 
tDiscla:nder, sb, ME. [- AFr. *desclandre, 
deriv. of OFr. esclandre :— eccl. L. scan- 
dalum; see ESCLANDRE.] 1. Malicious speech 
bringing opprobrium on any one; slander 
-1562. 2. Public disgrace or opprobrium; 
Scandal —1532. 

tDiscla-nder, v. [ME. desclandre, f. prec. 
sb.) 1. frans. To slander —1530. 2. To bring 
into public disgrace or opprobrium —1483. 
fDiscloa-k, v. 1599. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.] To 
take off the cloak of; to unrobe -1077. 
fDisclo:se, sb. 1548. [f, DISCLOSE v.; cf. 
Close sb.*] = DISCLOSURE —1625. 


Disclose (disklóvz) v. ME. [- OFr. 
los-, pres. stem of desclore :- Gallo-Rom. 
*disclaudere; see Dis- 4, CLosE v.] fl. trans. 


To open up; to unfasten —1596; to hatch (an 
egg) 1626. Also intr. 2. trans. To uncover; to 
remove a cover from and expose to view 
ME.; to uncover (a young bird, etc.) from tlie 
egg; to hatch; also fig. Rarely, to lay (eggs). 
1486. 13. To discover -1611. 4. To open up to 
the knowledge of others; to reveal ME. Also 
tintr. for refl, th 
1. It [a rosebud] discloseth it selfe and spreadeth 
abroad B. GoOGE. 2. The parting deep de 
her sand TATE & BRADY. Anon as patient as the 
female Doue, When that her golden Cuplet ard 
disclos'd Haml. v.i. 310, 4. Tell me your Counsels, 
I will not. d. 'em Jul. C. 11. i. 298. o vbi: 
Hence Disclo-sed ppl. a. in the senses of the vl ‘is 
in Her. with wings expanded: said of all os 
that are not birds of prey. Disclo'ser, one W 
or that which discloses, + 
Disclosure (disklós-3!üa). 1598. f. e de 
-URE, after CLOSURE.) 1. The action of dis" 
closing, opening up to view, or reveals 
discovery, exposure. 2. That which is dis 
closed; a revelation 1825. The d. 
1. A public d. of his motives THIRLWALL. ng 
of the insect from the pupa KIRBY. 2. Prepari 
him for the d. 1825. 7a] 
Discloud (disklau-d), v. 1600. [Di&- 7 & 
To free or clear from clouds; to reveal. "A 
1Disclou-t, v. [D1s- 7 a.] To take out o! 
clout. Br. HALL. j i 
tDisclu'sion, rare. 1656. [-L. disclusio, e 
disclus-, pa. ppl. stem of discludere separ 


pisco- 


ihutting UP apart; infi. in sense by Dis- 

by shot Emission” (J.) 1608. 
pisco- (disko) comb. f. Gr. dloxos quoit, 
estic a. [Gr. BAacrós germ], Embryol. 
ue wal iScoidal segmentation of 
the formative yolk. Di-scocarp [Gr. xapzós], Bot. 
(a)a fruit. consisting of a number of achenes within 
a hollow receptacle, as in the rose; (b) the dise-liek 
fructification of discomycetous fungi and gymno- 
carpous lichens ; hence Discoca-rpous a., relating 
to, or having, à discocarp. Discoce:phalous a. 
Gr. xchat "Zool. belonging to the sub-order 
Doce i of fishes, having a sucking-disc on 
the heat . Discoda-ctyl(e, Discoda-ctylous adjs. 
(Gr. árruos], Zool. having toes dilated at the end 
so as to form a disc, as & tree-frog. Discomyce:- 
tous a., Bot. belonging to the order Discomycetes 


lia of mammals, having à disc-shaped placenta. 
ig of marium, Bot. "the foot or stalk on which 


ing to the section Discopoda of Gastropods. 
Discostomatous a., Zool. pertaining or belonging 
to the class Discostomata of Protozoa, containing 
the sponges and coliar-bearing monads. 
fDiscoa'st, v. 1598. [Drs- 6.] 1. intr. To 
withdraw from the coast or side. 2. fig. To 
withdraw, depart 1677. 

1, Discoasting from England to the coast of 
Fraunce 1598, 2. Never willingly to discost 
from truth and equity BARROW. 

|[Discobolus (diske*bélis). 1727. (n. - 
Gr. dicxéBodos, f. 5ícxos DISCUS + *bol, var. 
base of féMew throw.] Class. Antiq. A thrower 
of the Discus; an ancient statue representing 
aman in the act of throwing the discus. 
tDiscohe-rent, a. 1600, [D1S- 10.] With- 
out coherence —1675. 


Discoid (di-skoid). 1794. [— Gr. dioxoads, f. 
Wckos; see DISCUS, -OID.] 

A. adj. 1. Disc-shaped; (more or less) flat 
and circular; in Conchol. used of spiral shells 
of which the whoris lie in one plane 1830. 2. 
Bol. Of composite flowers: Having, or con- 
sisting of, a disc only, with no ray, as in 
Tansy 1794. So Discoi'dal a. 


B. sb. A body resembling a dise in shape; in 
Conchol. a discoid shell. Of. A. 1. 1828. 


Discolith (di-skolip). 1875. [f. DISCO- + 
suri.) Biol. A kind of coccolith of the form 
of a flattened disk. (Cf. CYATHOLITH.) 


Discolor (di:skoloz, -kọlða), a. 1866. [- L. 
discolor variegated, f. dis- Dıs- 1 + color 
CoLour sb.) Of different colours; also, of a 
different colour from some other part or 
organ. So Disco-lorous a. 

Discolor, v.: see DiscoLouR. 


tpiscoloráte (diskn-lore't) v. rare. 1651. 
N discolorat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. dis- 
colorare; see DiscoLouR, -ATE*] trans. = 
DISCOLOUR v. 1. 


‘Discoloration, discolouration (diskvlor-, 
ad) rél-fon). 1642. [- Fr. tdiscoloration (mod. 
a ieee discoloratio, f. as prec.; See 
ahis ‘he action of discolouring or condition 
KH eing discoloured; alteration or loss of 

lour; discolourment. b. concr. A dis- 


ante marking; a stain. Discoloriza-tion 


pDiscolour, discolor (disku‘loa), v. ME. 
p ne descolorer or med.L. discolorare, f. 
rd eph + L. colorare COLOUR v.; in sense 
Hp iscolor DiscoLom a.] 1. trans. To 
e proper colour of; esp. to make of à 

eed $3 unnatural colour; to stain, tarnish. 
pum 2. inir. (for refi.) To become dis- 
{eur ; to lose or change colour. Also fig. 
- +3. trans. To render of different 


pos or different in colour —1665. 
blood SE your tawnie ground with your red 
in the thi V, nr. vi. 171. fig. Some whimsey 
he brain. which discoloured all experience to 
Color sp, ade STEVENSON. So Disco-lour, dis- 
change Be ow rare), discoloured state; loss or 
een lence es discoloration, stain. Hence 
natural e Y -lored ppl. a. altered from the 
variegate a our; without colours (monce-use); 
the othe ipdifferenty coloured, the one from 
Discom isco-lourment, discoloration, 

mfit (disko-mfit), v. (ME. dis- 


oi 
"file, based on pa. pple. disconfit (xm) — 
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OFr. desconfit, pa. pple. of desconfire (mod. 
déconfire) :— Rom. *disconficere, f. dis- DIS- 4 
+ L. conficere put together, destroy, con- 
sume.] 1. trans. To undo in battle; to defeat 
completely; to rout. 2. gen. To defeat the 
plans or purposes of; to foil. b. To throw into 
perplexity, confusion, or dejection; to dis- 
concert ME. 

1. Hys men. which wer in maner disconfit, and 
redy to flye 1548. 2. Wel go with me, and be not 
so discomfited Tam. Shr. 11. i. 164. Dombey was 
quite discomfited by the question DICKENS. 
Hence }Disco-mfit sb. discomfiture. Dis- 
co-mfiter, one who or that which discomfits. 

Discomfiture (disko-mfitiu). ME. [— 
OFr. desconfiture (mod. dé-), f. desconfit; see 
prec. -URE.] The action of discomfiting, or 
fact of being discomfited: a. Complete 
defeat, overthrow, rout; b. Defeat or frus- 
tration of plans or hopes; C. Complete 
disconcertment. 

Sad tidings..Of losse, of slaughter, and d. 
1 Hen. VI, 1i. 59. Torely upon promises. .would 
end in regret and d. 1828. The d. of the questioner 


1885. 

Discomfort (diskp:mfot), sb. (ME. dis- 
confort — OFr. desconfort (mod. dé), f. 
desconforler; see next.) t1. Undoing of 
courage; discouragement -1551. 12. Absence 
of comfort or gladness; distress, grief, 
sorrow, annoyance —1847. 3. Now: The con- 
dition of being uncomfortable; uneasiness 
1841. 

2. In solitude there is not only d. but weakness 
also SOUTH. 3. The great d. which attends. .a 
heavy dinner 1842, The troops. .had many 
discomforts to endure MACAULAY. 

Discomfort (diskomfozt) v. [ME. des- 
confort, discom- — OFr. desconforler (mod. 
dé-), f. des- Dis- 4, 9 + conforter; see Com- 
FORT v.) ti. trans, To deprive of courage; to 
dishearten, dismay —17006. 2. To deprive of 
comfort or gladness; to distress, grieve, 
sadden. Obs. or arch. ME. 3. Now: To make 
uncomfortable or uneasy 1856. Formerly 
often used for DISCOMEIT, Q.V- 

1. My Lord, you doe d. all the Hoste Tr. & Cr. V. 
x. 10. 3. The Registrar. . was discomforted by a 
pair of tight boots 1893. Hence Disco-mforter. 

Discomfortable (diskp:mfoatáb'D, a. ME. 


[- OFr. desconfortable, f. forter; see 
prec., -ABLE] 1. Causing discomfort; 
destroying comfort or happiness. Obs. (exc. 


as in 2). 2. Wanting in materi comfort; 
causing physical discomfort 1607. 3. Un- 
comfortable, uneasy 1844. 

2. Pacing to and fro in his d. house STEVENSON. 
Hence Disco-mfortableness. 

Discommend (diskémend), v. 1494. [Dis- 
6.] 1. trans. To express disapprobation of: 
the opposite of COMMEND. 2. To speak of dis- 
suasively: the opposite of RECOMMEND 1533. 
3. To cause to be unfavourably viewed or 
received. ? Obs. 1579. 

1. Who else shall d. her choice PATMORE. 2. 
Savanarola discommends Goats flesh BURTON. 
Hence Discomme:ndable a. worthy of censure; 
tnot to be recommended. 1Discomme-nd- 
ableness. Disco:mmenda‘tion. 

+Discommi'ssion, v. 1622. [Dis- 7.] To 
deprive of a commission —10659. 

fDisco-mmodate, v. 1610. [prob. alt. f. 
INcowMoDATE.] = next —1649. 

Discommode (diskgmd"-d), v. 17215," 
Fr. tdiscommoder, var. of incommoder; See 
IxcowMopE, on which discommode may be 
directly based.] To put to inconvenience; to 
disturb, trouble. 

1Discommo:dious, a. 1540. [f. Dis- 10 + 
Commoptous, or var., with change of prefix, 
of INcoxwoprovs.] Causing trouble or incon- 
venience; disadvantageous, troublesome 
-1668. Hence 1Discommo-dious-ly adv., 
1-ness. 

Discommodity (diskómo'diti) 1513. [f. 
Dis- 9 + COMMODITY, Or Var, with change 
of prefix, of Jncommovity.] The quality of 
being discommodious; (with a and pL) a 
disadvantage, inconvenience. 

Discommon (disko:mon), t. 1478. [f. DIS- 
7, 8 + COMMON sb. and a.; cf. also COMMON 
v.] t1. trans. To cut off from. membership of 
a community; esp. to disfranchise; to ex- 
communicate —1655. 2. At Oxford and Cam- 
pridge: To deprive (a tradesman) of the 


DISCONSENT 


privilege of dealing with undergraduates 
1530. 3. To deprive of the right of common; 
see Common sb. Also fig. b. To deprive of 
the character of a common 1597. 


Discommons (diskomonz), v.. 1852. [f. 
Dis- 7a + COMMONS sb. pl.] 1. To deprive 
of commons in a college 1856. 2. = DIS- 
COMMON 2. 

Discommune (diskomiün), v. 1590. [f. 
Dis- 6 + COMMUNE v., or Dis- 7 a + COM- 
MUNE sb., after med.L. discommunicare.] 11. 
trans. To cut off from community or fellow- 
ship -1659. 2. = Discommon 2. 1077. So 
fDiscommu-.nion, exclusion from com- 
munion or fellowship. 

Discommunity (diskémid-niti). rare. [Drs- 
9.] Absence of community; the quality of 
not haying something in common. DARWIN. 

1Disco-mpanied, ppl. a. rare. 1599. [f. 
Dis- 4 + companied, pa. pple. of COMPANY 
v. Cf. OFr. descompaignier.] Destitute of 
company, unaccompanied —1618. 

If she bee alone, now, and d. B. JONS. 

fDiscomplexion, v. rare. [Dis- 7 d.] To 
spoil the complexion or aspect of. SHIRLEY. 

Discompli-ance. rare. [Dis- 9.] Non- 
compliance. PEPYS. 

Discompose (diskómpó*-z), v. 1483. [DIs- 
6.] 1. trans. To destroy the composure or 
calmness of; to ruffle, agitate. 2, To disturb 
the order or arrangement of; to disarrange, 
disorder, unsettle. Now rare. 1611. 13. To 
displace, discard —1640. 

1. Better for Us..That never passion discom- 
peed the mind Por. No Wind. -the Air to d. 

OWLEY. 2. Eve, With Tresses discompos'd. 


Munn. P. L. V. 10. 
-ness. fDiscomposi-tion. 
discomposure. 

Discomposure (diskómpó"3'üa) 1641. [f. 
prec., after COMPOSURE.] 1. The fact or con- 
dition of being discomposed; disorder; fin- 
disposition; tdismemberment. 2. Agitation, 
perturbation 1647. 13. Want of harmony; 
dissension (rare) 1073. 

2. There was an air of d. about his whole person 
SCOTT. 

Discompt, obs. f. DISCOUNT. 

iDisco-ncert, sb. rare. 1668. [f. Dis- 9 + 
Coxcert sb.) Want of concert; disunion, 
disagreement in action —1839. 

Disconcert (diskónsóat) v. 1087. [= Fr. 
tdesconcerler (mod. dé-), f. des- Dis- 4 + 
concerter CONCERT v.) 1. trans. To put out of 
concert; to throw into confusion, derange; 
now esp. to disarrange measures or plans 
concerted. 2. To disturb the complacency or 
self-possession of; to ruffle, put out 1716. 

1. An unforeseen accident disconcerted all his 
measures W. ROBERTSON. 2. He never..discon- 
certs a puny satirist with unexpected sarcasms 
SouNSON. Hence Disconce-rtion, Disconce:rt- 
ment, the action of disconcerting; the being 
disconcerted. 

fDiscondu'ce, v. [Dis- 6.] To be non- 
conducive fo. Donne. Hence 1Discondu-- 
cive a. not conducive (rare). 


Hence Discompo'sed-ly adv., 
qDiscompo'sture, 


iDisconfo-crmable, a. 1603. [Dis- 10.] 
Unconformable —1823. 
Disconformity (diskdnfg-amiti). — 1602. 


[Drs- 9.] The opposite of conformity or prac- 
tical agreement; nonconformity. 

D. with Rome in the keeping of Easter 1639. 
Conformity or d. to usage MILL. 

Discongruity. ? Obs. 1624. [D1s- 9.] 
Absence of congruity; disagreement, incon- 
sistency; incongruity. So +Discongruous 
a, wanting in congruity (rare). 

Disconnect (diskdne:kt), v. 1770. (Dis- 6.] 
1. To sever the connection of or between; to 
disunite, separate. Const. with, from. 2. To 
separate into disconnected parts. Obs. exc. 
in pa. pple. 1790. 

1. To d. the drains of the defendants from the 
sewer 1892. 2. They shall not induce me to d. my 
army WELLINGTON. Hence Disconne'cted ppl. 
a. having no connection; detached; separate; 
incoherent. Disconne-cter, -or, Discon- 
nection, -ne:xion, the action of disconnecting 
(rare); the being disconnected or unconnected; 
separation; disconnectedness. 

iDisconseont, v. 1530. (f. Dis- 4 + 
Consent v.] intr. To refuse consent; not to 
consent; to dissent. Const. with, from. -1041. 


DISCONSIDER 


Disconsider (diskónsi-doz), v. rare. 1887. 
[Dis- 6.] To bring into disrepute. So Dis- 
consideration. 

fDisco:nsolacy. 1653. ([f. DISCONSOLATE 
4.; See -ACY.] Disconsolate state —1677. 

Disconsolance, -cy, errors for prec. in 
Dicts. (Worcester, eto.). 

Disconsolate (disko:nsólét), a. ME. [- 
med.L. disconsolatus, f. L. dis- DIS- 4 + 
consolatus, pa. pple. of consolari CONSOLE v.] 
1. Destitute of consolation; unhappy, com- 
fortless; inconsolable. 2. Of places or things: 
Causing or manifesting discomfort; dismal, 
cheerless, gloomy ME. 

1. A poor d. widow 1704. On the nigh-naked tree 
the robin piped D. TENNYSON. 2. The d. darkness 
of our winter nights Ray. Hence fDisco-nsolate 
v. to make d.; to deprive of consolation. Dis- 
co:nsolate-ly adv., -ness. Disco-nsolation. 

fDisco:nsonant, a. 1630. [Dis- 10.] Out 

of agreement or harmony; discordant —1806. 
Hence +Disco‘nsonancy. 

Discontent (diskónte-nt), sb.' 1588. [DIs- 
9.] 1. Want of content; dissatisfaction of 
mind 1591; tvexation —1678. 12. transf. An 
occasion of discontent; a grievance. (Usu. in 
pl.) -1620, 

1. Now is the Winter of our D. Made glorious 
Summer by this Son of Yorke Rich. III, 1. i. 1. 
Some inward d. at the ingratitude of the times 
BACON. 2. An ill Liuer is my d. 1620. Hence 
Disconte-ntful a. full of d. (arch.). 

Disconte-nt, a. and sb.* 1494. [Dts- 10; 
ef. Fr. tdescontent.) 

A. adj. 1. Not content; dissatisfied, dis- 
contented. Const. with, to with inf. 1500. 2. 
Vexed —1655. 

1. He. .withdrew, 
PATTISON. 

B. sb.* A discontented person; a malcon- 
tent. Now rare. 1590. 

Fickle Changelings, 


disconcerted and d. M. 


and poore Discontents 


SHAKS. 
Discontent, v. 1494. [Dis- 6; cf. Fr. 
tdescontenter.] 1. trans. To deprive of con- 


tentment; to make unquiet in mind; to 
dissatisty. (Now chiefly in pa. pple.) 1549. 
2. To vex. Obs. or arch. 1494. Hence tDis- 
contenta‘tion = DISCONTENT sb. Dis- 
conte:nted-ly adv., -ness. +Disconte:ntive 
a. fecling, showing, or causing discontent. 
Disconte-ntment = DISCONTENT sb.* 

Discontigu'ity. 1676. [Dic- 9.] 
continuity of parts. 

fDisconti-nual, a. ME. [Dis- 10.) 1. = 
Discontinuous -1611. 2. Math. Said of pro- 
portion: = DISCONTINUED —1706. 

Discontinuance (disk(nti-niu,ins), ME. 
[= AFr. discontinuaunce, OFr. -ance, f. dis- 
continuer; see DISCONTINUE, -ANCE.] 1, The 
action of discontinuing; interruption of con- 
tinuance; cessation; intermission, 12. A 
(temporary) ceasing to be in a place; absence 
—1077. 13. Law. An interruption of a right of 
possession or right of entry, consequent upon 
& wrongful alienation by the tenant in 
possession for a larger estate than he was 
entitled to 1768. 4. Law. The interruption 
of a suit, or its dismissal, by reason of the 
plaintiff's omission of formalities necessary 
to keep it pending 1540, 

1. The cause of the d. of the works at Lisbon 
WELLINGTON. The d. of agriculture 1875. 4. The 
devil. is an unwearied sollicitor, and will not lose 
his claim by d. SANDERSON. 

Discontinuation (diskonti:niu,é'-fon). 1611. 
[7 (O)Fr. discontinuation — med.L. discontinu- 
atio, 1. discontinuat-, pa. ppl. stem of dis- 
continuare; see next, -I0N.] 1. = DISCON- 
TINUANCE 1. 2. concr. A breach of continuity 
1728. 

1. The d. of the houses T. A. TROLLOPE. 

Discontinue (diskóntiniu), v. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. discontinuer — med.L. discontinuare, t. 
L. dis- Dis- 4 + continuare CONTINVE.] 1. 
trans. To cause to cease; to cease from (an 
action); to break off, put a stop to, give up 
1479. Also ellipt. To cease to take, pay, ete. 
(mod.). 12. To cease to frequent, occupy, or 
inhabit 14... 3. Law. a. To dismiss or 
abandon (a suit, etc.) 1487, +b. To alienate 
land in such a manner as operates to the 
discontinuance of the heir in tail -1818. +4, 
To interrupt, disrupt, sunder —1751. 5. intr. 
To cease to continue; to stop 1555; tto cease 


to reside —1677. 16. To bi di 
toe o become disrupted 


Dis- 
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1. [He] begg'd that they would d. their visits 

1726. To d. a subscription 1896. 4. Solid bodies 
..being once discontinued, are not easily con- 
solidated again CuDWORTH. 5. To d. a while 
from labour BARET. And thou, euen thyselfe, 
shalt d. from thine heritage that I gaue thee Jer. 
17:4. 

Hence Disconti:nuee-, one to whom an estate is 
aliened to the discontinuance of the heir in tail. 
Disconti‘nuer, one who discontinues; fan 
absentee, Disconti-nuo:r (Law), the tenant in 
tail whose alienation of an estate has caused a 
discontinuance, 

Discontinuity (diske:ntiniditi), 1570. [- 
med.L. discontinuitas, f. discontinuus; see 
next, -ITy.) The quality or state of being 
discontinuous; want of continuity; inter- 
rupted condition; (with pl.) a break or gap 
1794, 

Discontinuous (diskónti-niu,os), a. 1667. 
[7 med.L. discontinuus (f. L. dis- DIS- 4 + 
continuus continuous) + -ovs. Cf. Fr. 
discontinu.] 11. Producing discontinuity; 
gaping —1703. 2. Not continuous; having 
interstices or breaks; interrupted, inter- 
mittent 1718. 

1. The griding sword with d. wound Pass'd 
through him MILT. 2. Wide spread the d. ruins 
lie ROWE. 

Phr. D. function (Math.); one that varies dis- 
continuously, and whose differential coefficient. 
may therefore become infinite. Hence Dis- 
conti-nuous-ly adv., -ness. 

Disconve-nience, sb. ME. [f. DIS- 9 + 
CONVENIENCE, or var., with change of prefix, 
of INCONVENIENCE.] fl. Incongruity, incon- 
sistency —1660. 12. Unfitness —1598. 3. 
Incommodity; (with pl.) an inconvenience. 
Now dial. 1553. var. tDisconve'niency. 
Hence Disconve-nience v. to inconvenience 
(díal.). 

Disconve-nient, a. ME. [f. Dis- 10 + 
CONVENIENT, or var., with change of prefix, 
of INCONVENIENT.] fl. Incongruous; un- 
suitable —1660. 2. Disadvantageous. Now 
dial. 1450. 

Discophoran  (diskofórán). 1878.  [f. 
mod.L. Discophora, n.pl. of discophorus, 
— Gr. (f. &oxos discus + -$opos bearing), taken 
in sense 'bearing a disc'; see -AN.] Zool. 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to the subclass Disco- 
phora of Hydrozoa, comprising the jelly- 
fishes. 2. Belonging to the order Discophora 
of suctorial worms, synonymous with 
Hirudinea or leeches. 

B. sb. One of the Discophora. Also Di-sco- 
phore. So Disco-phorous a. of or per- 
taining to the Discophora. 

Discoplacental, etc.; see Disco- 

Discord (di-sko1d), sb. (ME. des-, discord — 
OFr. descord, discord (mod. discord m., dis- 
corde fem.), f. des-, discorder; see DISCORD v.] 
1. Absence of concord or harmony; dissen- 
sion; diversity. 2. Mus. (The opposite of 
Concord.) a. Dissonance. b. A combination 
of notes not in harmony with each other; a 
chord which requires to be resolved or fol- 
lowed by some other chord. c. The interval 
between two notes forming a discord. d. A 
single note which is dissonant with another, 
or with others of a chord. 1440. 3. A clashing 
of sounds, a confused noise; a harsh or 
unpleasing sound 1590. 

1. An Age of d. and continuall strife 1 Hen. VI, 
Y. v. 63. Merry and tragicall..How shall wee 
finde the concord of this d. Mids. N. v.i. 60, 3. So 
musicall a d., such sweet thunder Mids. N. IV. i. 
123. Hence Disco-rdful a. quarrelsome. 

tDi-scord, a. rare. ME. [- (O)Fr. discord, 
o Norm discord-; see next.] Discordant 

Discord (diskod) v. ME. [- OFr. 

t, (also mod.) discorder — L. dis- 
cordare be at variance, f. discors, discord- 
discordant, f. dis- Dis- 4 + cors, cord- heart.] 
1. intr. To disagree; also, to dissent from. 
2. Of things (chiefly): To be different (from), 
discordant (with) ME.; of sounds, to jar, 
clash ME. 
a Bus eG CORAN on two points 
. 2. The one [sour i - 
ing with the other BACON. PAAA 
tDiscordable, a. ME. [— OFr. des-, 
discordable — L. discordabitis, f. discordare; 
See prec., -ABLE.] Characterized by discord, 
discordant —1549. 

Discordance (diskjidáns. ME. [- OFr. 

des-, (also mod.) discordance — med.L. 


DISCOUNTENANCE 


discordantia, f. L. discordare; see DISCORD v 
-ANCE.] 1. The fact of being discordant; 
disagreement. 2. Discord of sounds ME. `” 
1. The d. between the action and the law 
HOBBES. So Disco-rdancy, the condition or 
quality of being discordant; discord of sounds, 

Discordant (diskó-1dánt), a. ME. [- OFr, 
des-, (also mod.) discordant, pres. pple, of dis- 
corder; see DISCORD v., -ANT'. Cf. late L. 
discordans.] 1. Not in accord, not in har- 
mony; at variance; disagreeing, differing; 


incongruous. Const. to, from, with. 2, Of 
sound: Inharmonious, dissonant, jarring 
ME. 


1. The reasons and resolutions are, and must 
remain d. HOBBES. A d. family JOHNSON, 2, 
War, with d. notes and jarring noise CONGREVE. 
Hence Disco:rdant-ly adv., -ness. 

fDiscordous, a. [f. L, discors, discord- 
DISCORD a., or Eng. DISCORD sb., + -OUS.] 
Full of discord. B». HALL. 

Discorporate (disko-1póre't), v. rare. 1683, 
[Dis- 6.] 1. trans. To deprive of corporate 
character. 2. To separate from a corporate 
body 1891. So Disco-rporate ppl. a. (rare). 

tDiscorrespo-ndent, a. rare. 1654, [Dis- 
10.] Lacking in congruity. So tDiscorre- 
spo'ndency. 

Discost, var. of DiscoAsT v. Obs. 

tDiscostate (disko-stét), a. 1849. 
1 + CosraTE.] Bot. Of leaves: 
radiately divergent ribs. 

Discostomatous; see Disco-. 

tDiscounsel, v. 1477. [- OFr, descon- 
seillier (mod. déconseiller), t. des- (Dis- 4) + 
conseillier COUNSEL v.] = DISADVISE 1, 2 
—1631, 

Discount (di-skaunt), sb. 1022. [- Fr. 
tdescomple (earlier desconie), f. descompler; 
see next.] fl. An abatement or deduction 
from the amount or from the gross reckoning 
of anything. (Also fig.) 1708. 2. Commerce. 
a, A deduction made for payment before it 
is due, or for prompt payment, of a bill or 
account; any deduction or abatement from 
the nominal value or price 1690, b. The 
interest charged for discounting a bill of ex- 
change or promissory note 1033. 3. The act 
of discounting a bill, etc. 1839. 

2. Here's ready Money: Speak, what D. 1702, The 
Ets d. is less than the banker's or mercantile d. 
1881. 


If. Dis- 
Having 


Phrases. At a d.: at less than the nominal value; 
below par; fig. in low esteem, depreciated. 
Banker's or mercantile d.: interest on the amount 
of a bill for the time it has to run, True d.: 
interest on the present worth of a bill. . 

Comb.: d.-broker, one whose business is to cash 
notes or bills of exchange at a d.; also d. accom- 
modation, business, house; (in sense 2a) d.-book- 
seller. 

Discount (diskau:nt, di-skaunt), v.' 1029. 
[= Fr. tdescompter (mod. décompler), or direct 
from It, (di)scontare; see Dis- 4, COUNT v.] 
fl. trans. To reckon as an abatement or 
deduction from a sum due —1726; to deduct 
—1828. 2, To give or receive the present worth 
of (a bill or note) before it is due 1694. 3. Ji. 
2. To leave out of account; to disregard. b. 
To deduct from. c. To part with a future 
good for some present consideration. d. esp. 
To make allowance for exaggeration in. @ 
To take (an event, etc.) into account before- 
hand. 1702. j , 

1. That the said provisions may be discounts: 
upon the pay of the said army 1645, 3. Of the 
three opinions (I d. Brown's), under this head, one 
supposes [ete.] SIR W. HAMILTON. To d, state- 
ments made by the natives 1883. To d. b 
1882. Hence Discou-ntable a. that may be 
discounted. T 

+Discount, v. rare. o 
reckon separately —1662. 

Discountenance (diskau:ntin&ns), v. vi 
If. Dis- 4 or 7 + COUNTENANCE sb.; paris 
after Fr. tdescontenancer.) 11. To pu 
another countenance on, to mask (rare) 1587. 
2. To put out of countenance, put to shame, 
disconcert, abash 1580. 3. To withdraw one's 
countenance from, set the countenapee 
against; to show disapprobation of; to dis 
courage 1589. 

2. How would one look from his majestic brew 
D. her despised MILT. P. R. 11. 218. He app 
much discountenanced at this last part 0 ii 
narrative CARLYLE. 3. Duels are neither em. à 
discountenane'd, nor much in vogue STRELE. 
Hence Discou-ntenancer. 


1655. [Dis- 1] 


pISCOUNTENANCE 


Discountenance (diskau-ntinins), sb. arch. 
1580. [Partly - OFT. descontenance; partly f. 
Dis- 9 + COUNTENANCE 8b, after the vb.] 1. 
fact of discountenancing; un- 


+2. The state of being put out of coun- 


| ance; abashment ~1656. 
ben thought that the estimation of Cato was 
altogether the d. of his [own] power and great- 
ie NORTH. 
"Discounter (diskau-nter). 1732. [f. Dis- 
COUNT v. + -ER'.] One who discounts a bill 
1489. [- OFr. 


p'), v. 

deseupler (mod. découpler), f. des- DIS- 4 + 
coupler COUPLE v.] 
coupled, to uncouple. Also intr. (for refl.). 
Discour, -coure, obs. ff. DISCOVER v. 
1Discou-rage, 1500. [Dis- 9.] Want or 
failure of courage discouragement —1011. 
Discourage (diskorédg), v. 1481. [- OFr. 
descouragier (mod. décourager), f. des- DIS- 
4, 7 + courage CoURaGE.] 1. trans. To 
deprive of courage; to lessen the courage of; 
to dishearten, dispir! The opposite of 
encourage. Also tiransf. and fig. 2. transf. 
To lessen or repress courage for; to dis- 
countenance, express disapproval of, “throw 
cold water on’ 1841. Also finir. (for refl.). 

1. I think no Slow of Despond would d. me 
Bunyan. To d. from a task 1756, 2. Idleness 


discouraged; 
cowrager, one who or that which discourages, 


Discou'ragingly adv. 
Discouragement (diskn-aédgmént). 1561. 
[- OFr. descouragement (mod, dé-); see prec., 
-MENT.] 1, The action or fact of discouraging 
1600, 2, The fact or state of being dis- 
eouraged; want of spirit or confidence; 
depression of spirit with regard to effort. 
(The more usual sense.) 1561. 3. That which 
discourages; a deterrent influence 1612. 

pest of society, Attorneys 
errour and d. 1561. 3. The 
discouragements from vice 


SWIFT, 

Discourse (disk6*-as), sb. [ME. discours 

- L. discursus running to and fro, (late) 
intercourse, (med.) argument, f. discurs-, 
pa. ppl. stem of discurrere, f. dis- DIS- 
1 + currere run; assim, in form to COURSE 
sb] fl. Onward course; = COURSE —1012. 
12. ‘The act of the understanding, by which 
it passes from premises to consequences’ (Q2; 
reasoning, ratiocination; reason, rationality. 
(Obs. or arch.) ME. 3. Communication of 
thought by speech; talk, conversation (arch.) 
1559, +b, The faculty of conversing —1641. 
€. (with a and pl.) A talk; a conversation 
(arch.) 1632. t4. Narration; a narrative 
-1647, 5, A spoken or written treatment ofa 
subject at length; a dissertation, treatise, 
sermon, or the like. (The prevailing sense.) 
1581. 16. Familiar intercourse —1002. tb. 
Conversancy (in) -1604. 
5 The natural d. of the sunne ELYOT. 2. Phr. 
Peace edd process or faculty of reasoning; A 
ARM at wants d. of Reason Ham. 1. ii. 150. 3. 
00 mys enterchange of sweet D. Rich. III, v. 
5 seas had a long d. with my father DE FOE. 
mE DI who have published Discourses of 
the pulplt. i] ADDISON. His discourses in 
fae your Haas oui hm wo d. o jour 
Beautle Ham 1E i 108. H 

Discourse (diskó*s) v. 1547. [f. DIS- 
TRUE sb.; partly after Fr. discourir.] fl. 
Wan To run or travel over a space, region, 

«P transf. to extend —1555. 12. intr. “To 
fae from premises to conclusions’ (J.); to 
dr on -1700. Also tirans. 3. intr. To hold 
g course, to talk, converse; to discuss & 
3 atter, confer 1559. Also fig. 4. intr. To 
ee Or write at length on a subject 1564. 
i ios To go through in speech; to treat of 
i ire or writing; to talk over; to talk of; 
T l (arch.) 1563. b. To utter 1602. 6. trans. 
REM E with; to talk to; to discuss a 

3. Eithr to address. (Obs. or arch.) 1677. 
of ee he speakes, yet she sayes nothing, what 
4. Tod T eye discourses Rom. & Jul. 11. ii. 13. 

d iwo hours without intermission 
and it will d. y Giue it breath with your mouth, 
iL Il d. most excellent Musicke Haml. Vit. 
Point Locke, nd whom I discoursed on this 
cours . Hence Discou-rser, one who dis- 

es. [Discou-rsist, one who reasons. 
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iDiscou-rsive, a. 1588. [f. DISCOURSE v. 
+ VE: cf. DISCURSIVE.) 1. Of or pertaining 
to discourse or reason; rational —1678. 2. 
Discursive —1613. 3. Disposed to converse; 
talkative; communicative —1669. b. Of the 
nature of dialogue; conversational 1716. 

2. Thou. .In thy d. thought, dost range as farre 
W. BROWNE. 3. See how these vain D. Bookmen 
talk DANIEL, b. Interlaced with Dialogue or D. 
Scenes DRYDEN. Hence tDiscou-rsively adv. 

+Discou-rt, v. 1585. [DIS- 7 b.] To dismiss 
from court —1722, 

Discourteous (disko*utyos, -kD-utyos) a. 
1578. [Dis- 10.) Void of or lacking in 
courtesy; uncivil, rude. Hence Discou-r- 
teous-ly adv., -ness. 

Discourtesy (diskó*atési, -kd-a-). 1555. 
[Dis- 9.] The opposite of courtesy; rude or 
meri behaviour; incivility; an instance of 

ds. 

Some jealousies and discurtesies passed lately 
betweene them and the Pope 1599. 

fDiscou'rtship. rare. [Dis- 9.] = DIS- 
COURTESY. B. Jonson. 

fDi-scous, a. 1706. [- mod.L. discosus, f. 
discus DISK; see -0vs.] Having a disc or 
discs; discoid —1794. 

fDisco-venant, v. 1050. [f. DIS- 6 + 
CovENANT v. 1, or Dis- 7 à + COVENANT sb.] 
irans.To dissolve covenant with; to exclude 
from a covenant -1801. 

Discover (diskwvon, v. ME. [= OFr. 
descovrir (mod. découvrir) :- late L. dis- 
cooperire, f. dis- DIS- 4 + cooperire COVER v.] 
fl. (rans. To remove the covering from 
—1898. t2. To remove (anything serving as à 
cover)-1618. 3. To disclose or expose to view 
(anything covered up or previously un- 
seen), to reveal, show. Now rare. 1450. 4. To 
disclose to knowledge; to make known 
(arch. ME. 15. To reconnoitre. Also absol. 
1600. 6. To reveal the identity of; hence, to 
betray (arch. ME. 17. To exhibit, display 
-1771. 8. To obtain sight or knowledge of 
for the first time; to find out 1555; to catch 
sight of, descry 1576. 19. To explore —1850. 
+10. inir. To make discoveries; to look; to 
see -1821. t11. (rans. and intr. To distin- 

ih —1796. 

1. If the house be discouered by tempest [ete.] 
COKE. 3. From those flames No light, but only 
darkness visible Serv'd only to d. sights of woe 
Mitt. P. L. 1. 64, 4. Secrets which Time will d. 
1662. 6. Mercy, and that ye nat discouere me 
CHAUCER. 7. The remaining Bones discovered 
his Proportions SR T. BROWNE. 8. Harvey 
discovered the circulation of the blood 1783. 
He discovered that he had made a mistake 1892. 
Now when we had discovered Cyprus, we left it 
on the left hand Acts 21:3. Hence Disco-verer, 
one who discovers (esp. in senses 3, 5, 8). 
Discoverable (diskn-vorüb'D, a. 1572. (f. 
prec. vb. + -ABLE.] Capable of being dis- 
covered; discernible, perceptible, ascertain- 
able. 

Tts effects. .are everywhere d. JOHNSON. Hence 
Discoverabi-lity, d. quality. Disco-verably 


adv, 
Disco-vert. ME. [- OFT. descovert (mod. 


découvert), pa. pple. of descovrir; see DIS- 


1729. 
+B. sb. An uncovered or exposed state 


-1592. 

Tu. fIn or at d, off one's [OFr. à 
descovert.) 

Discoverture (disko-voitiüz). 1818. [f. 
prec. + -URE, after CovERTURE.] Law. The 
state of being discovert, or not under cover- 
ture; cf. COVERTURE. 

Discovery (diskn-vori). 1553. [f. DIS- 
COVER + -Y after recover, recovery; repl. 
discovering vbl. sb.] tl. The action of un- 
covering or fact of becoming uncovered 
1658. 2. The action of disclosing or divulg- 
ing; revelation 1586; in Law, disclosure by à 
party to an action, at the instance of the 
other party, of facts or documents necessary 
to maintain his own title 1715. b. The un- 
folding of the plot of a play, poem, etc. 
1727. 3. The finding out or bringing to light 
of that which was previously unknown; 


guard. 


DISCRETE 


making known; an instance of this 1553; 
fexploration, reconnaissance -1774. 14. 
Indication that brings anything to light 
-1705. 5. That which is discovered, found 
out, revealed, or brought to light 1632. 

2. Resolved..to make a D. of the whole affair 
1737. 3. Show me..a discoverer who has not 
suffered for his d... whether a Columbus or a 
Galileo LANDOR. 5. No indication that the 
mariner's compass was a recent d. 1837. 

tDiscra-dle, v. rare. 1634. [Dis-7 c.] trans. 
To turn out of a cradle. intr, (for refl.) To 
emerge from the cradle. 

Discreate (diskrijé^t), v. 1570. [Dis- 6.] 
irans. To uncreate, annihilate, reduce to 
chaos. 

Thou hast set thine hand to unmake and d. 
SWINBURNE. Hence Discrea:tion, the undoing 
of creation, 

Discredit (diskre-dit), sb. 1505. [f. DIS- 9 
+ CmEDIT sb., after It. discredito, Fr. dis- 
crédit.) 1. Loss or want of credit; disrepute, 
reproach; an instance of this. 2. Loss or 
went of belief or credit; disbelief, distrust 
1647. 

1. Such conduct brings d. on the name of 
Athens JowkTT. 2. The answers..[threw] d. 
upon his previous evidence 1868. "The course of 
the discount market depends upon credit or d. 


1885. 

Discredit (diskre-dit), v. 1559. [f. DIS- 6 + 
CREDIT v., after It. discreditare, Fr. dis- 
crédiler.] 1. trans. To refuse to credit; to 
disbelieve. 2. To show to be unworthy of 
belief; to destroy confidence in 1561, 3. To 
injure the credit or reputation of; to bring 
into discredit or disrepute 1579. 

1. A statement which there is no reason to d. 
1815. 2. The idea is..discredited b: modern 
science J, MARTINEAU. 3. Henry is said to have 
been discredited for the death of Thomas FREE- 
MAN, Hence {Discre-ditor, one who discredits 
anything (rare). 

Discreditable (diskre-ditàb'), a. 1640. 
[f. Dis- 10 + CREDITABLE.) The reverse of 


CREDITABLE; injurious to reputation; dis- 
reputable, disgraceful. Hence Discre-dit- 
ably adv. 


Discreet (diskrit), a. (ME. discrete — 
(O)Fr. discret, -ète — L. discretus separate (see 
DISCRETE), which in late L. and Rom. took 
over the meaning of discretio DISORETION.] 
1. Showing discernment in the guidance of 
one's own speech and action; judicious, cir- 
cumspect, cautious; often esp. silent when 
speech is inconvenient. 2. In Se. well-spoken, 
well-behaved 1782. 13. Rare 16th c. spelling 
of DISCRETE, Q.V. 

1. A wife ought to be discret 1569, 
man, and I make no doubt can kee 
W. Invina. A d. silence 1883. Hence 


ly adv., -ness. 

Discrepance  (di-skripáns, diskre-páns). 
ME. [- OFr. discrepance — L. discrepantia, 
f. as next; see -ANCE.] 1. The fact of being 
discrepant; disagreement, difference. 12. 
Distinction, difference —1611. t3. Variation, 
change (of action) (rare) 1560. 

1. Betwixt us and our Prince there is no d. 
BAILLIE. 2. Ther hath bene euer a d. in vesture 
of youthe and age ELYOT. var. Discrepancy. 

Discrepant (di-skripánt, diskre:pánt). 1524. 
[- discrepant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. discre- 
pare be discordant, f. dis- Dıs- 1 + crepare 
creak; see -ANT'.] 

A. adj. 1. Exhibiting difference; dissimilar, 


You are a d. 
a secret 
iscree't- 


discordant,  inharmonious, inconsistent. 
Const. from, tio. 12. Apart in space (rare) 
—1818. 


1. Wherin he is moste d. from brute beastes 
Ervor. 2. Further d. than heaven and ground 


1049. 

1B. sb. A dissentient. JER. TAYLOR. 

Discrete (diskrit), a. Also tdiscreet. 
ME. [- L. discretus, pa. pple. of discernere 
separate, DISCERN. A doublet of DISCREET.) 
1. Separate, detached from others, distinct. 
Opp. to continuous. b. Pathol. Separate, not 
coalescent or confluent 1854. 2. Consisting 
of individual parts; discontinuous 1570. t3. 
Gram. and Logic. Of conjunctions: adversa- 
tive. Of propositions: discretive —1004. 4. 
Melaph. Detached from the material, 
abstract 1854. 

1. Of distinct and d. vnits DEE. D. tones (Mus.): 
tones separated by fixed intervals of. pitch, as the 
notes of a piano. 2. D. quantity, quantity com- 
posed of distinct units, as the rational numbers. 


DISCRETE 


Dist. from continuous quantity = magnitude. D. 
proportion = DISCONTINUED proportion. 3. A d. 
sentence, is, which hath a d. conjunction; as, 
although, yet, notwithstanding, etc. 1654. Hence 
Discre-te-ly adv., -ness. 

Discrete, early f. DISOREET. 

fDiscrecte, v. 1046. [- discret, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. discernere; see prec.] To divide 
into discrete parts; to separate distinctly 
—1858. 

Discretion (diskre-fon. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
discrétion — L. discretio separation, distinc- 
tion, (later) discernment, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] 

I. Separation, disjunction, distinction 1590. 

Mind. .has no discretion of parts or capacity of 
division or determination from without 1892. 

IL [In late L. sense.] 1. The action of dis- 
cerning or judging; judgement; discrimina- 
tion ME, 12. The faculty of discerning 
—1051. 3. Liberty or power of deciding, or of 
acting according to one’s own judgement; 
uncontrolled power of disposal ME.; in 
Law, the power to decide, within the limits 
allowed by positive rules of law, as to 
punishments, remedies, or costs, and gener- 
ally to regulate matters of procedure and 
administration 1467. 

1. Y refer all to your d. MARY Q. Scors. 3. As to 
the form of worship, a large d. was left to the 
clergy MACAULAY. That the costs of references. . 
should be in the d. of the arbitrators 1891, 

Phr. At d., as one thinks fit, chooses, or pleases. 

IH, (Cf. DiscREET.] 1. The quality of being 
discreet; discernment; prudence, sagacity, 
circumspection, sound judgément ME. 2. Sc. 
Propriety of behaviour 1782. 13. A title 
formerly applied to bishops, etc. Cf. your 
worship, your honour. —1555. 

1. D. of Speech is more than Eloquence BACON. 

Phr. Age of, years of, d.: the time of life at which 
a person is presumed to be capable of exercising 
d.; in Eng. Law the age of fourteen. 

Hence Discre-tional a, discretionary, Dis- 


cre‘tionally adv. Discre-tionary a. Hester 
or left to d.; tdiscreet. Discre-tiona: ly adv. 
Discretive (diskri-tiv). 1588. late L. 


discrelivus (Priscian) serving to distinguish, 
f. as prec.; see -IVE. Cf. OFr, discretif, -ive.] 

A. adj. 1. = DiSJUNCTIVE. 12. Serving to 
distinguish or discriminate; diacritic —1819. 

1B. sb. A disjunctive conjunction or 
proposition 1725. 

Hence Discre-tive-ly adv., -ness. 

{Discri‘minable, a. rare. 1730. (f. 
DISORIMINATE v. + -ABLE, after separate, 
separable.] Capable of being discriminated 
1813, 

Discri-minal, a. rare. 1842. [- late L. 
discriminalis serving to divide or separate, 

- L. discrimen division, separation; see 
-AL'] Of the nature of a distinction or 
division, 

D. line in Palmistry: the line between the hand 
and the arm. 

Discriminant (diskrizninünt). 1836. [- 
discriminanl-, pres. ppl. stem of L. dis- 
eriminare; see DISCRIMINATE v., -ANT!.] 

A. adj. 1. Discriminating. 2. Math. Imply- 
ing equal roots or a node (cf. B.). D. relation, 
a one-fold relation between parameters 
determining a nodal point. 

B. sb. Math. The eliminant of the n first 
derived functions of a homogeneous function 
of n variables, Hence Discrimina:ntal a. 
relating to a d. 

Discriminate (diskri-minét), a. 1626. [- 
L. discriminatus, pa. pple. of discriminare; 
see next, -ATE*.] 1, Distinct, discriminated 
(arch.), 2. Marked by discrimination: opp. 
to indiscriminate 1798. 

2. Much may be done by d. charity MALTHUS, 
Hence Discri-minate-ly adv., -ness, 

Discriminate (diskri-mine't), v, 1628, [- 
discriminat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. discriminare, 
1. discrimen, -min- distinction, f. discernere 
DISCERN; see CRIME, -ATE*.] 1, To make or 
constitute a difference in or between: to 
differentiate. 2. To perceive or note the 
difference in or between; to distinguish 
1605. 3. intr. or absol. To make a distinction 
1774. 

1. Capacities which d. one individual from 
another GROTE. 2. To d. the goats from the sheep 
BARROW. 3. Phr. To d. against: to make an 
adverse distinction with regard to. To d. against 
certain imports from the United States 1885. 
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Discri-minating, ppl. a. 1647. [f. prec. + 
-ING*.] 1. That discriminates (sense 1). 2. 
That discriminates (sense 2) 1792. 

1. A d. mark of a disease 1797. 2. A d. 
judgment 1794. Phr. D. duty or rate: one that 
varies according to the country or place of origin 
of goods, or according to the persons rated; a 
RE duty or rate. Hence Discri-minat- 

v. 

Disccimination (diskriminé^fon). 1646. 
[- late L. discriminatio, f. as DISCRIMINATE 
v.; See -ION.] 1, The action of discriminating 
or distinguishing; a distinction (made with 
the mind or in action) 1648; the condition of 
being discriminated or distinguished. ? Obs. 
1699. 2. Something that discriminates or 
distinguishes; a distinction; a distinguishing 
mark. Now rare or Obs. 1646. 3. The faculty 
of discriminating; the power of observing 
differences accurately, or of making exact 
distinctions 1814, f4. =  RECRIMINATION. 
Obs. rare. —1684. 

1. To make a d. between the Good and the Bad 
1705. 3. His character was touched with yet more 
d. by Flora Scorr. 

Discriminative (diskri-minétiv), a. 1638. 
If. as DISCRIMINATE v. + -IVE.] 1. Serving to 
discriminate; distinctive, distinguishing 1677. 
2. Characterized by discriminating; discern- 
ing 1638. b. transf. of things 1826. c. Differ- 
ential 1872. 

1. The d. Mark of a True Christian HALE. 2. D. 
Providence HY. MORE. A more d. censure FOSTER. 
Heavy d. duties 1872. Hence Discri-minatively 
adv, So Discri-minatory a. (rare). 

Discriminoid. 1879. [f. after Drscnrwi- 
NANT; See -OID.] Math. A function of which 
ihe vanishing expresses the equality of all 
the integrating factors of a differential 
equation. Hence Discri-minoidal a. 

tDiscri-minous, a. rare. 1660. [- late L. 
discriminosus dangerous, f. L. discrimen; see 
DISCRIMINATE v., -0US.) Critical, hazardous 
-1727. 

Discrive, obs. f. DESCRIVE. 

Discrown (diskraun) v. 1580. [f. Dis- 6 + 
CROWN v. or Dis-7 + CROWN sb.] To deprive 
of a crown; spec. to depose; also transf. and 


To crown or d. its Monarchs KINGLAKE. Dis- 
crowning sovereign reason MORLEY. 

tDiscru-ciate, v. 1600. [- discruciat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. discruciare, f. dis- Dis- 5 + 
cruciare torment; see EXCRUCIATE v., -ATE?.] 
1. trans. To torture, excruciate -1660. 2, 
nonce-use. To solve (a crux or riddle) 1745. 

2. Pray d. what follows SWIFT, 

TDiscuba-tion. (f. Dis- 1 as var. of 
AcouBATION; cf. L. cubatio, accubatio.] Re- 
clining at meals. COWLEY. 

fDiscu:bitory, a. rare. [f. discubit-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. discumbere; see DISCUMB, 
7ORY*] Adapted for reclining. Sm T. 
BROWNE. 

Disculpate (disk‘Ipe't), v. 1093. [- dis- 
culpat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. disculpare; 
Bee -ATE', and cf. EXCULPATE.] trans. To 
clear from blame or accusation; to exculpate. 

Being faithful and just, with the testimony of 
things to d. him NoRTH. Hence Disculpa-tion. 

TDiscu:mb, v. rare. 1683. [- L. dis- 
cumbere recline, f. dis- Dis- 1 + cumbere lie 
down.) intr. To recline (at table) 21099. So 
tDiscu:mbency, the reclining posture at 
meals. tDiscu-mbent a. reclining; sb. one 
who reclines at table; one lying ill in bed. 

Discumber (disko-mboi) v. 1725. [f. Dis- 
6 + OUMBER v.; cf. OFr, descombrer (mod. 
décomber).] "To relieve; to disencumber. 

Discure, obs. f. Discover v. 

1Discu-rrent, a.? 1599. (Dis- 10.] Not cur- 
rent. 

TDiscu'rrent, a.* 1656. [7 discurrent-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. discurrere; see next, -ENT.] 
Running hither and thither 1710. 

Discursion (diskd-afon). rare. 1535. [- OFr, 
discursion or late L. discursio, f. discurs-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. discurrere run hither and 
thither, f. dis- Dis- 5 currere run; see 
7ION.] 1l. The action of running or moving 
to and fro 1684. Also fig. 2, = DISCOURSE 


sb. 9. 1008. So fDiscucsist, one who 
practises discoursing. 
Discursive (disko-asiy), a. 1599. [- med.L. 


discursivus, f. discurs-; see prec., -IVE.] 1. 
Running hither and thither (rare in lit. 
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sense) 1626. 2. fig. Passing rapidly op 
irregularly from subject to subject ; rambling, 
digressive; ranging over many subjects 1599, 
3. Passing from premisses to conclusions; 
ratiocinative. (Cf. DISCOURSE v. 2.) Often 
opp. to intuitive. 1608. 

2. A most vivid, though very d. an 
history of the time FRERMAN 3. T Ed 
Intuitive Minn. P. L. V. 488. "The. . D. Faculty 
has only one operation, it only compares SIR W, 
HAMILTON. Hence Discu-rsive-ly adv., -ness, 

Discursory (diskp-sóri a. rare, 1581, 
[~ med.L. discursorius, f. as prec. ; seo -ony*,] 
t1. Of the nature of discourse or reasoning 
~1614. 2. Discursive 1881. 

{Discu-rtain, v. 1616. 
trans. To unveil —1659. 

lIDiscus (di'skös). 1656. [L. — Gr. ako 
quoit.] 1. Class. Antig. A disc of heavy 
material used in ancient Greek or Roman 
athletic exercises; a quoit. Also, ellipt., the 
game of hurling the discus. 12. = DISK in 

various technical senses —170 

Discuss (diskv's), v. ME. [- discuss-, pa, 
ppl. stem of L. discutere dash to pieces, 
disperse, dispel, in Rom. investigate, f, dis- 
Dis-1 + quatere shake.] t1. trans. To drive 
away, disperse (lit. and fig.) —1651; to shake 
off; also to set free —1500. 2. Med, To 
dissipate, dispel, or disperse (humours, 
ete.) (arch.) 1533. Also inir, (for refl.). 13, 
trans. To investigate; to try (as a judge) 
—1013. 14. To decide (as a judge) 31771. +5, 
To make known, declare. (This sense is 
obscure.) 1632. 6. To investigate or examine 
by argument; to sift; to debate. (Now the 
ordinary sense.) 1450. Also absol. 7. To try 
the quality of (food or drink); to consume. 
(Somewhat joc.) 1815. 8. Civil Law. To ‘do 
DILIGENCE’ or exhaust legal proceedings 
against (a debtor), esp. against the person 
primarily liable, before proceeding against a 
surety 1681, 

1. All regard of shame she had discust, And meet 
respect of honor putt to flight SPENSER F. Q, III. 
i. 48. 5. Art thou a Gentleman? What is thy 
Name? discusse Hen. V, V. iv. 5, 6. Several 
Schemes were proposed and discussed MACAULAY. 
7. To d. slices of cold boiled beef Scorr, port 
wine MARRYAT. Hence jDiscu:sss sb. = DIS- 
CUSSION, Discu-ssable, -ible a, capable of being 
discussed. Discu-sser, one who or that which 
discusses, 

Discussion (diskv-fon). ME 
discussion — L. discussio; see preo., -10N.] tl. 
Examination, trial (by a judge); Judicial 
decision —1526. 2. Examination (of a matter) 
by arguments for and against; debate; & 
disquisition in which a subject is treated from 
different sides 1556. 3. Investigation of the 
quality of food, etc. by consumption of it 
(joc. and collog.) 1862. +4. Med. The dis- 
sipation or dispersal of humours, ete. -1758. 
5. Civil Law. The exhaustion of legal pro- 
ceedings against a debtor, esp. against the 
person primarily liable, before proceeding 
against a person secondarily liable 1681. 

2. D. is no prejudice but an honour to the truth 
Hy. MORE. This d. is one of the least satisfactory 
in the dialogues of Plato JowErT. 3. The d. of à 
bottle of port 1870. Hence Discu-ssional a. 0! 
the nature of or pertaining to d. 

Discussive (diskn-siv). 1580. 
discussivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 7, 

A. adj. t1. Med. = Discurmyt a. -1727. 
12. Having the quality of settling; decisive 
—1644. 3. Pertaining to debate 1044. 


(DIs- 6 or 7 a] 


[- med.L. 


+B. sb. Med. A DiscumIENT -1071. Hence 
tDiscu:ssively adv., t-ness. 4 
fDiscusstom, v. 1502. (- OFr. des 


costumer, f. des-, Dis- 4 + costumer; see 
Custom v.] = DisACCUSTOM —1077. ib, 
Discutient (diskig-fiónt). 1012. [- dis 
cutient-, pres. ppl. stem of L. discutere; ee 
DISCUSS v. 2, -ENT.] 3 a 
A. adj. Having the quality of discussing 
dissipating morbid matter; resolvent. 

B. sb. A discutient agent 1655. 

Disdain (disdéi-m) sb. [ME. desint 
earlier de- — OFr. desdeign, AFr. dedeign! 
(mod. dédain) f. desdeignier; see nm 
The feeling entertained towards anything 
unworthy of notice or beneath one's digni! id 
Scorn, contempt. +2. Indignation; eats 
arising from offended dignity; dudge 
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13. Loathing, aversion; Tiransf. 


meness —1655. "n 
lta sine and Scorne ride sparkling in her 


- What they looke on Much Ado DI. 
i Wo great person. .took the neglect in 
huge d. BARROW. 3- transf. Most lothsom, filthie, 
fou, and full of vile disdaine SPENSER F. pu 

i isdai-nish a. incline scorn- 
Susie disdainful; 


dM; fy adv. fDisdabnous a. 

indignant; t-ly adv. ^ 
Disdain (disdé'n), v. ME. [- OFr. 
desdeignier :- Rom. *disdignare, for late L. 
Dignare, cl. L. Gti, f. de: DEO IS E 
dignari, -are pricy.) 1. trans. To think 


unworthy of oneself, or of one’s notice; to 
regard with contempt; to scorn ME.; to 
think (anything) unworthy of 1591. 12. To 
be indignant, angry, OT offended at; to be 
indignant that —1796. +3. inir. To be moved 
with indignation, take offence. Const. at 
(rarely against, of, on). —1634. t4. trans. To 
move to indignation or scorn —1817. 

1. He laid against me .that I did d. everi mans 
cumpani G. HARVEY. 2. Ingratitude, which I dis- 
daine as Hell LITHGOW. Disdaining that the 
enemies of Christ should abound in wealth 1796. 
Hence Disdai-nable a. worthy of disdain (rare). 
Disdai-ner. 

Disdainful (disdénful), a. 1542. [f. DIS- 
pAm sb. + -FUL.] 1. Full of or showing 
disdain; scornful, contemptuous, proudly 
disregardful. 12. Indignant, displeased; in- 
imical (rare) —1550. +3. Hateful; that is the 
object of disdain ~1586. 

1. Vnder disdainfull brow WYATT. D. of private 
ends 1874. Hence Disdai-nful-ly adv., -ness. 

iDisdecei:ve, v. 1622. [DIS- 6+] To un- 
deceive -1649. 

iDisdeify, v. rare. (Dis- 6.] To deprive of 
deity. FELTHAM. 

Disdein(e, -deigne, -deyn(e, obs. ff. DIS- 
DAIN. 
\Disdiaclasis (disdo?,e-klàsis). 1883. [mod. 
L., irreg. f. Gr. 5s twice (see Dr?) + 
fidkdans breaking-up of light-rays.] Optics. 
Double refraction. 

Disdiaclast (disdoiüklest) 1867. [7 
mod.L. disdiaclastus; see next.) Briicke’s 
term for one of the minute doubly-refracting 
particles of striated muscular tissue. 

Disdiacla:stic, a. rare. 1670. [f. mod.L. 
disdiaclasus doubly refracting, irreg. f. 
Gr. ëls twice (see DI-!) + AoxAaorás, Vbl. adj. 
of Bame break in two, f. à break. See 
prec, -10. Doubly refracting: applied to 
crystals; also, of the nature of disdiaclasts. 
,{Disdiapa‘son. 1609. [~ L. disdiapason 
twice through all (the chords)’ — Gr. dis à 
mooóv; see DIAPASON.] Mus. The interval of 
& double octave; a fifteenth —1774. 

Disease (diziz) sb. (ME. di» desese — 
AFr. des- disease, OFr. desaise, f. des- DIS- 4, 
9 + aise Kasg sb.] Tl. Absence of eas 
uneasiness; inconvenience, annoyance; 
turbance; trouble -1623; a cause of discom- 
fort -1712; molestation —1493. 2. A condition 
Bone body, or of some part or organ of the 
à ly, in which its functions are disturbed or 
Tuned. Also applied to plants. a. gen. 
3 eB, sickness ME. b. An ailment 1526. 

. fig. A morbid condition (of mind or dis- 
Position, of the affairs of a community, 
ete.); an evil affection or tendency 1509. 

l. Doth sleep thus seize Thy powers, affected 
with so much dis-ease CHAPMAN. Phr. todo d. to, 

molest. 2. The legions of Augustus melted 
away in d. and lassitude GIBBON. Diseases. 
desperate ‘growne, By desperate appliance are 
Teleeued Hami, rv. i. 9. 3. Bad Latin was à 

"ening a. n fhatage FULLER. o 
srttases. Addison's d., a structural d. of the 
of Mus MONIS resulting in anzemia and loss 
bronzed dicen ey aein, Ai described 
Rara odia, (1798-1500), BRIGHT’S Da 
me Diseaseful a. Hfraught nih discomfort; 
a pirated 1 (now rare); causing or tending to 
ssl gp eo or belg E 
Drived, of ease; ailment ( Say iea pu 
annoying, troublesome; dd TU 20 
Disease (aisi, v. ME. [- AFr. *diseaser, 
iter for OFr. desaaisier, f. desaise 8b., 
reden aiser to ease.] tl. trans. To de- 
1o mio to trouble, incommode 1697; 
bring int; (from quiet, etc.) 1653. 2. To 
© à morbid or unhealthy condition; 
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to infect with disease. Usu. in pa. pple. 
1467. Also fig. 

1. What racking cares dis-ease a monarch's bed 
CONGREVE. 2. Evil Ministers D. the Common- 
wealth 1680. 

Diseased (dizi-zd), ppl. a. 1467. [f. prec. + 
-ED.] Affected with disease. Now usually of 
the bodily organs or fluids: In a disordered 
state, infected. b. Characterized by disease; 
pertaining to disease; morbid 1574. Also fig. 

His miracles which hee did on them that were d. 
John 6:2. Hence Disea:sed-ly adv., -ness. 

Disedge (dise-ds), v. 1611. (Dis- 7 a.] To 
take the edge off; to blunt, dull. 

Served a little to d. The sharpness of that pain 
TENNYSON. 

Disedify (dise-difoi), v. 1526. [Dis- 6]. 
trans. To do the reverse of edifying; to shock 
= weaken the piety of. Hence Dise:difica-- 
tion. 

Diselder, v.; see Dis- 7 b, ELDER sb.* 

Diselectrify (disile-ktrifoD, v. 1876. [DIS- 
6.] trans. To render non-electric. 

+Dis-e-lement, v. 1612. [Dis- 7 c.] trans. 
To put out of its element A21. 

Diselenide (doi,selénoid), etc., Chem.; see 
Dr-? 2. 

Disembark (disémbá-1k), v. 1582. [- Fr. 
désembarquer, Sp. desembarcar, OT Tt. dis- 
imbarcare; see DIS- 4, EMBARK.] 1. trans. To 
put ashore from a ship; to land. 2. intr. To 
go on shore from a ship; to land 1582. 

1. I must vnto the Road, to dis-embarque Some 
necessaries Two Gent. IL. iv. 187. 2. Touching 
Breton Sands, they disembark'd TENNYSON. 
Hence Disembarka‘tion, 1Disemba-rkment, 
the action of disembarking. 

Disembarrass (disémbe-rüs), v. 1726. If. 
after Fr. 
désembarrasser (mod. See 
DEBARRASS.] rans. To free from embarrass- 
ment, encumbrance, or complication; to rid; 
to relieve; to disentangle. 

We may at once d. ourselves of those formidable 
terms—'absolute' and ‘unconditioned’ E. 
CONDER. Hence Disemba-rrassment, dis- 
embarrassing or being disembai 

fDisembay:, v. 1651. It. 
v.!] To bring out of a bay. 

Disembellish (disémbe-lif), v. 1611. [Drs- 
6.] To deprive of embellishment or adorn- 


Dis- 6 + EMBAY 


1. trans. To separate (as à spirit) from the 
body ; to free (anything) from that in which it 
is embodied. 2. To discharge from military 
embodiment 1762. 

1. Our souls, when they are disembodied. . will. . 
be always sensible of the divine presence ADDISON. 
Hence Disembo-diment, the action of dis- 
embodying; disembodied state. 


Disembogue (disémbó*g), V. 1595. [Also 
(xvi XVI) disemboque, , disemboak - Sp. 
desembocar, f. des- DIS- 4 + embocar run 


into a creek or strait, f. en- IN-! + boca 
mouth. See DISBOGUE, ExnocvE.] fl. intr. 
To come out of the mouth of a river, strait, 
etc. into the open sea —1633. 2. intr. Of a 
river, lake, etc.: To flow out at the mouth; 
to empty itself; to flow into. Also fig. and 
transf. 1598. 3. trans. Of a river, lake, etc.: 
To discharge its waters at the mouth; refl. 
to empty itself. Also fig. and transf. 1610. 
+b. To drive out -1632. 

2. The Danube disembogues into the Euxine by 
seven mouths GOLDSM. The presses of Europe are 
still disemboguing into the ocean of literature DE 
QUINCEY. 3. Paris disembogues itself .to witness, 
with grim looks, the Séance Royale CARLYLE. 
Hence t Disembo:gue sb. place of disemboguing. 
Disembo-guement, action or place of dis- 

uing. 
*:Disembo:som, v. 1742. [Dis- 6.] To sepa- 
rate from the bosom; to reveal; refl. and intr. 
to unburden oneself. 

Disembow'el, v. 1003. [In sense 1, 
intensive (see Dis- 5) of EMBOWEL 1; in 
Dıs- 6 + EMBOWEL 2. Cf. DIS- 
pisew-] 1. To 
entrails of; to evis- 


cerate. Also fig. 2. To take out of the 


bowels 1703. 
2. So her disembowell'd web Arachne. .spreads 


1703. Hence Disembo-welment, the act of 
disembowelling. 
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Disembow'er, v. 1850. [Dis- 6.] To set 
free from a bower. 

1Disembra:ce, v. 1638. [D1s- 6.] trans. To 
refrain or withdraw from embracing; also, to 
undo embracing —1775. 

fDisembra-ngle, v. 1726. : [Dis- 6.] To 
free from complication. 

Disembroil, v. 1622. [f. Dis- 6 + 
EmBROIL v. Cf. Sp. desembrollar.] To free 
from embroilment or confusion; to dis- 
entangle. 

To d. a Subject that seems to have perplexed. 
even Antiquity 1741, 

Disembu-rden, -bu:rthen, v. 1790. [See 
DISEN-,] = DISBURDEN. 

Disemic (doi,st-mik), a. [f. late L. disemus 
disyllabic — Gr. à(enuos of doubtful quantity (f. 
&- DI- + oñua sign) + 10.) In Gr. and L. 
Prosody: Of the value of two more or units 


of time. 

Disemploy (disémploi), v. rare. 1618. 
[Dis- 6.] (rans. To cease to employ, throw 
out of employment. Hence Disemploy-ed 
ppl, a. unemployed. Disemploy:ment, 
absence or withdrawal of employment (rare). 

Disempowrer, v. rare. 1813. [DIS- 6.] To 
deprive of power conferred. 

Disemprison, var. DISIMPRISON. 

Disen-, disem-. Verbs in dis- are some- 
times in sense negative or privative of those 
jn em-, en-: e.g. en-franchise, dis-franchise ; 
generally, however, verbs in em- or en- have 
dis- prefixed, as in dis-embarrass, dis-engage, 
dis-enhwine. Occas, as in disemburden, 
forms in disen-, disem- may occur even when 
there is no verb in em- or en-. 

Disenable (disénéb'D, v. 1604. [DIS- 6.) 
To render unable or incapable; the reverse of 


nable. 
zu am constitutionally disenabled from that vice 
AMB. 

Disena:ct, v. rare. 1651. [Dis- 6.] To 


repeal. 
Disena:mour, v. 1598. [f. DIS- 6 + 
ENAMOUR. Cf. Fr. désenamourer and It. 


disinnamorare.] To free from being enam- 


oured. 

Disenchai-n, v. rare. 1849. [f. DIS- 6 + 
ENOHAIN. Cf. Fr. désenchainer.] To set free 
from chains or restraint. 

Disenchant (disón,t[a-nt), v. 1586. [- (O)Fr. 
désenchanter, f. des- Dis- 4 + enchanter EN- 
cHAN?.] To set free from enchantment, magic 
spell, or illusion, 

A noble stroke or two Ends all the charms, and 
disenchants the grove DRYDEN. Hence Dis- 
encha‘nter. Disencha-ntment, the action of 
disenchanting; disenchanted state, Disencha:n- 
tress. 

Disencha:rm, v. rare. 1651. [Dis- 6.] To 
deliver from a charm. 

tDisenclo'se, v. rare. 1611. [D1s- 6.] To 
throw open (that which is enclosed) -1609. 

+Disencou-rage, v. 1626. {Dis- 6.] To 
DISCOURAGE —1803. Hence 1Disencou:rage- 
ment, disheartenment. 

Disencrease; see DISINCREASE. 

Disencumber (disénkombo), v. 1898. 
[f. Dis- 6 + ENCUMBER, prob. after (O)Fr. 
désencombrer. Cf. DISCUMBER.] To relieve or 
free of encumbrances. 

Diseneumbered from my villatick bashfulness 
JouNsoN. Hence Disencucmberment (rare). 
1Disencu:mbrance, deliverance or freedom from. 
encumbrance. 

Disendow (diséndau), v. 1861, [DIS- 6.] 
To deprive of endowments. Hence Dis- 
endow:ment, the action or fact of dis- 
endowing, as, the d. of the Irish Church. 

Disenfra-nchise, v. 1620. (Dis: 6.] 1. To 
DISFRANCHISE 1664. 12. [f. Dis- 5, or error.] 
To set free, enfranchise (rare) —1654. Hence 
tDisenfra-nchisement. 

Disengage (disengé'-ds), v. 1611. [f. DIS- 6 
+ ENGAGE v., prob. after Fr. désengager.] 
1. To free from engagement, pledge, con- 
tract, or obligation. Obs. exe. as pa. pple. 
2. To loosen from that which holds fast, 
adheres, or entangles; to detach, liberate, 
free 1662. Also fig. 3. intr. (for refl.) To free 
oneself, get loose 1646. 4. inr. Fencing. To 
pass the point of one's blade smartly to the 
opposite side of the opponent's sword, 80 as 
to free it for a thrust 1684. 

1. Are you disengaged this evening DICKENS. 2. 
It slowly decomposes the water, combining with 


DISENGAGED 


its hydrogen and disengaging its oxygen HUXLEY. 
To d. great VEO from capricious adjuncts 
GROTE, 3. The left Troop. ,must d...before it 
can move 1832. Hence Disenga-ge sb. (Fencing), 
the action of disengaging. 

Disengaged (diséngé'-d3d), ppl. a. 1621. 
[f. prec. + -ED'.] Set free from engagement, 
ties, or prepossession; detached; not en- 
gaged; at liberty. Hence Disenga-gedness, 

Disengagement (diséngé-damént). 1650. 
If. DISENGAGE + -MENT, after ENGAGEMENT or 
Fr. désengagement.] The action of dis- 
engaging or fact of being disengaged from 
(anything). 

A noble D. from the World JER, COLLIER. The d 
of a quantity of nitrous gas 1791. Mental d. 
FERRIER. To parry the d. ROLAND. 

Disenme'sh, v. rare. 1868. [Dis- 6. To 
free from meshes, disentangle, 

Disenno:ble, v. 1645. [D1s- 6.] To deprive 
of nobleness; to render ignoble. 

An unworthy behaviour.. disennobles a man 
ADDISON, 

tDiseno-rm, v. [f. Dis- 6 or 8 + ENORM.] 
To make conformable to a norm or standard. 
QUARLES, 

tDisenro'l, v. rare. [f. DIS- + ENROL; cf. 
Fr. fdesenrouller.] To remove from a roll. 
DONNE. 

Disenshrou:d, v. rare. 1835. [Dis- 6.] 
To set free from or as from a shroud. 

Disensla:ve, v. Also tdisin-. 1649. 
[Dis- 6.] To set free from enslavement; to 
liberate from slavery. 

Such an one as should d. them from the Roman 


yoke SOUTH. 

Disentail (disénté^], v. Also tdisin-, 
1641, [D1s- 6.] 1. Law. To free from entail; 
to break the entail of; see ENTAIL sb.* 1848. 
12. To divest of. Hence Disentail sb., 
Disentai-Iment, the act of disentailing. 

Disentangle  (disénte-mg', v. Also 
tdisin-, 1598. [Drs- 6.] 1, trans. To free 
from that in or with which a thing is 
entangled; to disengage, extricate. Const. 
from, tof. Also fig. 2. To bring out of a 
tangled state; to unravel, untwist 1805. Also 
fig. 3. intr. (for refl) To become dis- 
entangled; to disentangle oneself 1607. 

1. To d. our line from the water-lillies J. WILSON. 
To d. our minds from. prejudices BP. BERKELEY. 
To d. facts from the mass of fable 1874. 2. To d. 
the knots of my harness KANE. 3. This skein 
won't d. 1896, Hence Disenta:nglement, the 
fact of disentangling; disentangled state. 

tDise-nter, v. 1629. [f. Dis- 6 + ENTER 
v. 2.] To eject, oust —1031. 

Disenthral, -ll v. Also tdisin-, 1643. 
[Dis- 6.] To set free from enthralment or 
bondage; to liberate from thraldom. Hence 
Disenthra:Iment, emancipation from thral- 
dom. 

Disenthrone (disénpró"n), v. Also tdisin-. 
1008. [Drs- 6.) To put down from a throne; 
to depose from royal dignity or authority; 
to dethrone. Hence Disenthro:nement, 
dethroning. 

Disentitle (disóntoit', v. Also tdisin-. 
1654. [Dis- 6.] To deprive of title or right 
(to something). 

Every ordinary offence does not d, a son to the 
love of his father SOUTH. 

Disentomb (diséntü:m), v. 1626. [Drs- 6.] 
To take out of the tomb. Also transf. and fig. 

A mummy..whieh we saw disentombed 1877. 
Hence Disentombment (-ti-m,mént), the act of 
disentombing. 

tDisentrail, v. 1596. [f. Dis- 7a + 
ENTRAIL sb.'] To draw forth from the 
entrails or inward parts —1692. 

Disentra‘mmel, v. 1860. [Dis- 6.] To free 
from its trammels. 

Disentra:nce, v. 1663. [D1s- 6.] To arouse 
from or as from a trance. 

Disentwine, v. 1814. [D1s- 6.] To free 
from being entwined; to untwine (lit, and 
fig.). Also intr. (for refl.) 

Disenvelop, -e, v. Also fdisin-, 1632, 
If. Dıs- 6 or 7 + ENVELOP v. or ENVELOPE 
8b.] To free from that in which it is en- 
veloped; to unfold. 

Disepalous (doise-pálos) a. 1841. [f. Dr-! 
+ mod.L. sepalum SEPAL + -OUs.] Bot. 
Having or consisting of two sepals, 

fDisequality. 1602. (f. disequal (xvm), 
after Equality.) Inequality, disparity —1655. 
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Disequilibrium. 1840. [Drs- 9.] Ab- 
sence or destruction of equilibrium. So 
Disequili-brate, Disequi-librize vbs. to 
throw out of balance; Disequilibra-tion. 

fDise-rt, a. ME. [- L. dis(s)ertus skilful in 
speaking, pa. pple. of disserere discuss, dis- 
course, f. dis- Dis- 1 or 2 + serere interweave, 
connect, compose.] Well-spoken, eloquent 
—1675. Hence fDise-rtly adv. 

fDisespou-se, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] To undo 
the espousal or betrothal of. MILT. 

Disestablish (diséste-blif), v. 1598. [Dis- 
6.] To deprive of the character of being 
established; spec. to deprive (a church) of 
especial State connection and support. 

Disesta‘blishment, 1800. [f. prec. + 
-MENT.] The act of disestablishing; spec. the 
withdrawal of especial State patronage and 
control from a church. 

From the establishment of Christianity under 
Constantine, to the beginnings of its d. under 
Pope Leo X 1806, 

Disesteem (disésti-m), sb. 1603. [f. DIS- 
9 + ESTEEM sb. Cf. Fr. tdésestime: see 
next.] The action of disesteeming, or 
position of being disesteemed ; low estimation 
or regard, 

Pastorals are fallen into D. DRYDEN. 
Disestee-m, v. 1594. [f. DIS- 6 + ESTEEM 
v., perh. after Fr. tdésestimer.] 1. trans. To 
regard with the reverse of esteem; to hold 
in low estimation, slight, despise. Also intr. 
with of. tb. To take away the estimation of 
(rare) 1637. 12. with subord. cl.: To think or 
believe otherwise than (rare) 1077. 

1. Strange notes to like, and d. our own DANIEL. 
Opinions disesteem'd, Impostures branded B. 
JONS. Hence Disestee-mer, one who dis- 
esteems. 

tDise:stima-tion. 
ESTIMATION, after prec.) = 
1677. 

\Diseuse (drzóz) 1896. [Fr. fem. = 
talker; see DISOUR.] A female artiste who 
entertains with monologue. Also less freq. 
masc. Diseur. 

tDise-xercise, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] To put 
out of exercise. MILTON. 

Disfa:me, sb. rare. 1460. [f. DIS- 9 + 
FAME sb.! In early use - OFr, des-, disfame 
f. des-, disfamer DEFAME. v.] Disrepute; de- 
famation. So łDisfa'me v. to defame. 

Disfashion (disfæ-fən), v. 1535. [D1s- 6.] 
To mar or undo the fashion of; to disfigure. 

Gluttony..disfashioneth the body MORE. 

Disfavour, -or (disfë'-və1), sb. 1533. [f. 
Dis- 9 + FAVOUR sb., prob. after Fr. tdes- 
faveur.] 1. Unfavourable regard, dislike, 
disapproval. 12. An act or expression of 
dislike or ill will 1647. 3, The condition of 
being unfavourably regarded 1581, 

1. The kynges disfauoure is like y* roaringe of a 
Lyon COVERDALE Prov. 19:12. 2. To dispense 
favours and disfavours CLARENDON. 3. Phr. To be 
(live, etc.) in d., to bring, come, fall, etc. into d. 

Disfa-vour, -or, v. 1535. (Drs- 6.) 1. trans. 
To regard or treat with the reverse of 
favour; to discountenance; to treat with 
disapprobation 1570; fto dislike -1740. t2. To 
mar the countenance or appearance of; to 
disfigure —1607. 

1. Countenanced or disfavoured according as 


they obey Swirr. Hence Disfa-vourer (rare), 
one who disfavours, 


tDisfa-vourable, a. 1561. [Dis- 10.] Un- 
favourable; adverse. +Disfa-vourably adv. 

Disfeature (disfitini), v. 1659. [Dis- 7 a 
or d. Cf. DEFEATURE.] To mar the features 
of; to disfigure, deface. 

Disfe-llowship, sb. 1608. [Dis- 9.] Ex- 
clusion from fellowship. So Disfe-llowship 
v. to exclude from fellowship; to excom- 
municate. (Now U.S.) 

Disfiguration. 1653. [f. DISFIGURE + 
CATION. Cf. OFr. desfiguration.] = Dis- 
FIGUREMENT. 

Disfigure (disfigiü), v. ME. [- OFr. 
desfigurer (mod. dé-) — Rom. *disfigurare, f. 
L. dis- DIS- 4 + figura FIGURE 8b.] 1. trans. 
To mar the figure or appearance of; to 
deform, deface. Also fig. 12. To disguise 
e 13. techn. To carve (a peacock) 
1. Disfiguring not Gods likeness, but. thir own 
Mir. P. L. XI. 521. Di i 
idioms MACAULAY. 2. And meso wel d eee 


1019. [f. Dıs- 9 + 
DISESTEEM sb. 


DISGORGE 


Lg cus no Ju ne knowe CHAUCER. Hence 
isfigure sb. disfigurement. "i 
Tho or that which digna O Sf Burer, one 

Disfi-gurement. 1034. [f. prec. vb, + 
-MENT.] 1. The action of disfiguring; the 
fact or condition of being disfigured; de- 
facement, deformity. 2. Something that 
disfigures; a deformity, defacement 1641, 

2. A dial is not necessarily a d, to a tower 1874, 

Disflesh, v. 1620. [Dis- 7 a.] To deprive 
of flesh; also, to disembody. 

Disfoliaged; see Dis- 7 a, etc. 

Disforest (disforést), v. 1502. [- AL, 
*disforestare (cf. disforesiatio 1307), f. dig. 
Dıs- 4 + foresta FOREST. Cf, DEFonzsT,] 
l. trans. = DISAFFOREST. Also fig. 2, To 
clear of forests or trees 1608. Hence Dis- 
foresta-tion. 

Disform (disfü-1m), v. rare. 1527. (f. Dis- 
+ FORM v.; cf. DIFFORM, DEFORM.) fl, To 
mar the form, character, or condition of; to 
deform —1058. 2. To alter the form of; intr, 
(for refl.) to lose its form (rare) 1868, 

2. They seem to form, d., and re-form before us, 
like the squares of coloured glass in the kaleido- 
scope GLADSTONE. 

tDisformity. rare. 1494. [var. of DE- 
FORMITY, DIFFORMITY; cf. prece] a. = 
Derormity. b. = Dirrormrry, —1600. 

tDisfo‘rtune. rare. 1529. [var. of earlier 
MISFORTUNE; see Dıs- II. Cf. OFr, des- 
fortune.) Misfortune — - 

tDisfra:me, v. 1629. [Dis- 6.) To undo 
the frame or framing of —1044. 

Disfranchise (disfra:ntfiz, -oiz), v. 1407. 
[Dis- 6.] To deprive of the rights and 
privileges of a free citizen of a borough, city, 
or country, or of some franchise previously 
enjoyed. Also transf, and fig. 

He..shalbe dysfranchesed opynly at Carfox 
1535. The decayed burghs were disfranchised, and 
their members given to the counties LD. 
BRouGHAM. Wise men are timerous in the dis- 
franchising of their judgement 1646. Hence 
Disfra:nchisement, the action of disfranchising 
or fact of being disfranchised. 

{Disfri-ar, v. 1599. [Dis- 7 b.] To deprive 
of the order of a friar; also refi. 1639. 

Disfro'ck, v. 1837. [f. Dis- 7 à + FROCK 8b.) 
To deprive of the clerical garb and character; 
to unfrock. 

Disfu:rnish, v. 1531. [- OFr. desfournir, t. 
des- Dis- 4 + fournir FUR: .] To deprive 
of that wherewith it is furnished; to strip of 
furniture, etc.; to render destitute (of). 
These poore habiliments, Of which, if you should 
here d. me, You take the sum and substance that 
I haue Two Gent. IV. i. 14. Hence Disfu'rnish- 
ment. So +Disfu-rniture, disfurnishment. 

tDisga-ge, v. 1594. [- Fr. tdesgager (mod. 
dé-) f. des- Dis- 4 + gager pledge etc., see 
GAGE v.] To release from pledge or pawn; 
to disengage —1603. " 

fDisgallant, v. rare. 1599. [f. Dis- 8 + 
GALLANT a.] To deprive of courage; to 
dispirit —1640. 

Disgarland (disgi-tlind), v. 1010. [DIS- 
7 a.] To divest of a garland or garlands. 

Disgarnish (disga-mif), v. 1450. [- OFT. 
desgarnir (mod. dé-), f. des- Dis- 4 + garnir 
GARNISH v.] To deprive of that which 
garnishes or furnishes; to disfurnish, despoil, 
The front. . was. .disgarnished of troops SIR W. 
NAPIER. 

Disga-rrison, v. Now arch. 1594. [DIS- 
7 à.] To deprive of a garrison. 

Disgavel (disgw-vel) v. 1683. [f. DI$-7 
+ gavel (GAVELKIND) sb.] To relieve from the 
tenure of GAVELKIND. H 

Disgene'ric, a. [Dis- 10.] Of differen 
genera (opp. to congeneric). 

tDisglo-rify, v. rare. 1577. [D1s- 6.] TO 
deprive of glory; to treat with dishonour 
—1671. . 

+Disglo-ry. 1547. [Dis- 9.] The opposite 
of glory; dishonour —1577. Fr. 

Disgorge (disgóads), v. 1477. [- OFT. 
desgorger (mod. dé-), f. des- DIS- 4, DE- I. 6 4. 
gorge throat, GORGE sb.'] 1. trans. To ejec 
or throw out from, or as from, the gorge or 
throat; to vomit forth (what has been 
swallowed); esp. to give up what has been 
wrongfully appropriated. Also absol. 2. 
trans. To discharge or empty; also ref. 
1592. 13. Farriery. To dissipate an engorge 
ment —1753. 


DISGOSPEL 


geo al rat tape 
i ISS Y. D. » 
night after Dh Some mode. to make the 
d. the church plate which the: 
ach Generel stole river Kile 
seaven mouthes Into the Sea MILT. 
dlegoreine et 2. Several vessels were disgorging 
Tid sselves HAWTHORNE. Hence Disgo-rgement. 
"rer. 
Dinos Spel, v. [Dis- 7 a.] To deprive of 
the gospel or gospel character; to oust the 
gospel from life. MILTON. 
jDisgout, v. 1611. [Drs- 7 a] To free 
from gout —1748. 
Disgown (disgau-n), v. 1784. [DIS- 7 a.] 
To strip (any one) of his gown, and thus of 
his degree or office. Also intr. (for refl.) 
Disgrace (disgré''s), sb. 1581. [- Fr. 
disgrace — It. disgrazia, f. dis- DIS- 4 + 
grazia GRACE sb.) 1, The disfavour of one in 
a powerful position: the state of being out of 
favour and honour; fa disfavour; an affront 
-1739. 12. The disfavour of Fortune; 
adverse fortune —1697; a misfortune —1748. 
3, Dishonour in publie estimation; ignominy, 
shame 1593. 14. Opprobrium, reproach, dis- 
paragement —16076. 5. That which brings into 
dishonour 1590. 
1. I heare Macduffe liues in d. Macb. III. vi. 23. 
The interchange continually of favours and dis- 
aces BACON. 3. Tito shrank..from d. GEO. 
RuoT. 4. Then Hector him with words of great 
d. Reproved HOBBES. 5. I found the two dis- 
‘aces. are, first, disloyalty to Church and 
iate, and, second, to be born poor EMERSON. 
Disgrace (disgr?^s), v. 1549. [- Fr. dis- 
gracier — It. disyraziare; see prec.) t1. trans. 
To undo or mar the grace of; to disfigure 
-1781, 12. To put out of countenance —1591. 
3. To put out of grace or favour; to dismiss 
from (royal, ete.) favour 1593. t4. To cast 
shame or discredit upon —1718. +5. To speak 
of dishonouringly; to disparage, revile 
-1720, 6, To be a disgrace or shame to; to 
reflect dishonour upon 1593. 
3. Queensbury was disgraced for refusing to 
betray the interests of the Protestant religion 
MACAULAY, 4. They never vse reason so willingly 
as to d. reason HOOKER, 6. I could finde in my 
heart to d. my mans apparell, and to cry like à 
woman A. Y. L. i. iv. 4. Hence fDisgra:ce- 
ment, the action of disgracing; that which 
causes disgrace. Disgra'cer, one who or that 
which disgraces; tan opprobrious reviler. 
Disgraceful (disgrésfüD, a. 10901. f. 
DISGRACE sb. + -FUL] fl. Void of grace, 
unpleasing 1702. 2. Full of, or fraught with, 
disgrace; shameful, dishonourable 1597. 3. 
Inflicting disgrace, degrading, opprobrious 


2. Stained with black d. crimes DANIEL. 3. Such 
d., such contemptible punishment FOOTE. Hence 
Disgra:ceful-ly adv., -ness. 

lDis&racia, -árazia. 1739. (Sp. desgracia 
Cgrübya), It. disgracia (-gratsya)] An un- 
Pleasant accident. 


Disgracious (disgré'-fos), a. 1594. [- Fr. 
disgracieux, f. dis- Dis- 4 + gracieus 
Gracious.) 1. Ungracious, unkind. ? Obs. 


Aes 12. In disfavour; disliked —1011. 13. 
isgraceful 1615. 4. Uncomely 1870. Hence 
tDisgra-ciously adv. 
yiDiséra'cive, a. rare. 1602. (irreg. f. 
ISGRACE v. + -IVE; ef, coercive.] Conveying 
on tending to disgrace —1027. 
p isgradation (disgrádé'-fon). ? Obs. 1727. 
- DISGRADE v.] = DEGRADATION! 1. 
aDis&rade (disgré-d), v. ME. [- 
D grader, var. of degrader DEGRADE. 
E- 6.] = DEGRADE v. 2. 
Wisgra-duate, v. 1528. [Dis- 7 b.] De- 
I. of rank, a dignity, ete, -1550. 
ra M ieentó (di-sgrigé't), v. 1593. [- dis- 
duis pa. ppl. stem of late L. disgregare, f. 
pus 15- 1 + gregare collect (in a flock), f. 
jid ce flock; see -ArE*.] fl. To separate 
am. 2. To disintegrate 1003. t3. To 
(the Es uD visual rays); hence, to confuse 
Ne ight) 1645. Hence Disgre$a-tion, dis- 
eee dispersal; spec. in Chem. 
ae of the molecules of a substance by 
alDiséross (disgró*s), v. 1011. [- OFr. 
t pen later -ir (mod. dé-) in same sense, 
ie IS-4 + gros thick, GRossa.] To make 
m t or less gross —1823. 
DER be..disgrost into wire or lace PETTY. 
$runtle (disgrp-nt'], v. 1682. [f. DIS- 5 


OFr. 
See 
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+ GRUNTLE v. To put into ill humour; to 
chagrin, disgust. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

Disguise (disgoiz) v. (ME. des-, degise, 
etc. — OFr. desguis(ijer (mod. déguiser), f. 
Rom. *des- (see DE- I. 6, Dis-) + *guisa — 
Frankish wisa. See GuISE.] tl. trans. To 
change the usual or natural guise or fashion 
of; esp. of dress —1563. 12. To transform; to 
disfigure —1697. 3. To change the dress and 
appearance of so as to conceal identity; to 
conceal the identity of by dressing as or in. 
(Now the leading sense.) ME. Also refl. 4. 
To exhibit (anything) in a false light; to 
colour, to misrepresent ME. 5. To conceal or 
hide by a false show, or the like 1591. 6. To 
intoxicate (with liquor) 1562. 

2. Faces. .disguised in death DRYDEN. 3. Dis- 
guised in the habit ofa Turk KNOLLES. Disguised 
as a monk 1896. 4. To d. and put off a bad 
commodity 1732. 5. A feint to d. the real in- 
tention 1853. 6. Three cuppes full at once shall 
oft dysgyse thee 1562. Hence Disgui-sed-ly 
adv., -ness. Disgui'ser, one who disguises; ta 
masker. 

Disguise (disgolz), sb. ME. [f. prec. vb.] 
11. New or strange fashion (esp. of an 
ostentatious kind) —1594. 2. Altered fashion 
of dress and appearance intended to conceal 
identity; the state of being thus disguised 
ME. Also fig. 3. A garb assumed in order to 
deceive 1506. Also transf. and fig. 4. Any 
artificial manner assumed for deception 
1632. 5. The act or practice of disguising 
1603. +6. A masque —1630. 7. ‘Disorder by 
drink’ (J.) 1606. 

2. The banished Kent; who, in d., Follow'd his 
enemy king, and did him service Lear V. iii. 220. 
‘A blessing in d. 1896, 3. Ned, where are our 
disguises 1 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 78. 5. Hence false 
tears, deceits, disguises PoPE. 6. Masques (which 
they then called Disguises) BACON. fence 
Disgui-seless a. 

Disguisement. 1580. [f. DISGUISE v. + 
-MENT. Cf. OFr. desguisement (mod. dé-).] 
1. The fact of disguising, or of being dis- 
guised 1583. 2. That which disguises; a 
disguise 1580. 3. pl. Additions that change 
the appearance; bedizenments 1638. 

+Disgui'sy, a. ME. [- OFr. desguisié, 
deguisié, pa. pple. of de(s)guisier; see DIS- 
GUISE v., -Y*] Disguised, altered from 
familiar guise, mode, or appearance —1430. 

Disgulf, -Gulph, v. 1635. [Dis- 7 c.) To 
discharge as from a gulf. 

Disgust (disgv'st), sb. 1598. [- Fr. 
desgoust (mod. dégoût), f. desgouster (mod. 
dégoüter), or It. disgusto, f. disgustare; see 
Dis- 4, Gusto.) 1. Strong distaste for food, 
drink, medicine, etc.; nausea, loathing 1611. 
(Formerly in milder sense.) 2. Strong 
repugnance excited by that which is loath- 
some or offensive; profound instinctive dis- 
satisfaction 1611. 13. An outbreak of mutual 
ill-feeling; a quarrel —1761. 14. That which 
causes repugnance; an annoyance. Obs. 
-1807. 

1. To this day the [hare]. .is an object of d. in 
certain parts of Russia 1885. 2. He soon 
retreated in d. across the Alps S. AUSTIN. 3. 
Some disgusts happen’d "twixt. Rustan and his 
brother SIR T. HERBERT. 4. Some disgusts which 
she had received from the States Hume. Hence 
Disgu:stful a. causing disgust; nauseous; dis- 

leasing; disgusting; full o! disgust. Disgu'st- 
ul-ly adv., -ness. 

Disgust (disgust), v. 1601. [- Fr. des- 
gouster or It. disgustare; see prec.] t1. trans. 
To have a strong distaste for or repugnance 
to —1752. 2. To offend the senses or sen- 
sibilities of 1650; absol. to be very distasteful 
1756. 

2. The remedy. . disgusts the palate 1650. Want 
of the usual proportions in men and other 
animals is sure to d. BURKE. Hence Disgusted 
ppl. a. tdistasteful; feeling disgust. Disgu-ster 
(rare). Disgu'sting-ly adv., -ness. 

Dish (dif), sb. (OE. disé plate, bowl, 
platter, corresp. to OS. disk (Du. disch) 
table, OHG. tise plate (G. tisch table), ON. 
diskr (perh. — OE.) — L. discus quoit (Vulg.) 
dish, disc (of a sundial); see Discus and ef. 
Dats, Desk.) 1. Any open vessel used to 
hold food at meals. Often restricted to 
those of oval, square, or irregular shape, às 
distinguished from plates. b. A hollow 
vessel of wood or metal, used for drinking, 
and also esp. as a receptacle for alms; @ cup 


DISHEARTEN 


ME. 2. The food served on or in a dish; & 
distinct variety of food 1526. 3. As much as 
will fill or make a dish; a dishful 1596. Also 
fig. 4. transf. Any shallow concave recep- 
tacle 1633. 5. A dish-like concavity; 
depression in a field, etc. 1810. 6. a. 
mining. A gallon of ore ready for the smelter. 
b. Lead-mining. A measuring box for lead 
ore; by statute fixed to contain fifteen pints 
of water. c. Also, the proportion of ore paid 
as royalty to the mine land-lord, ete. 1531. 
17. A quoit; quoit-playing 1552. 

1. She brought forth butter in a lordly d. Judg. 
5:25, I know him as the beggar knows his d. 
1605. 2. Let's carue him, as a D. fit for the Gods 
Jul. C, 1t. i. 173. 3. The Boat returned with a 
good d. of Fish DAMPIER. He sate him pensive 
o'er a d. of tea BYRON. fig. Roger. .had a D. of 
Chat with her MOTTEUX. 

Comb.: d.-cloth, -clout, -rag, -towel, a cloth, 
clout, etc. used for washing dishes; -wash, the 
greasy water in which dishes have been washed ; 
-washer, a scullion or scullery-maid; the pied or 
water wagtail (Molacilla alba); -water = dish- 
wash; also attrib. 

Dish (dif), v.' 1586. [f. DISH sb.] 1. (rans. 
To put into a dish, ready for table. Also with 
up. Also fig. 2. To make concave like a dish ; 
to hollow out 1805. 3. intr. To be or become 
concave; to cave in 1669. 4. intr, Of a horse: 
To move the fore-feet in his trot with a 
scooping motion 1863. 5. trans. slang. To 
‘do for’; to cheat, circumvent. [From the 
notion of meat being done, and dished.) 
1798. 

1. Jemima, d. up Marryat. To d. up a story 
Doran. 3. We tian much trouble with our wagon, 
the wheel dishing frequently 1886. 5. I believe it 
[the House of Commons] to be completely used 
up. Reform has dished it, DISRAELI. 

Dish, v. Sc. 1821. [var. of Se. dush, 
itself perh. a modification of DasH v.] To 
push violently, thrust. 

Dishabilitate (dis,hibi-lite't), v. 1662, 
[Dis- 6.) Sc. Law. To incapacitate, dis- 
qualify. Hence Dishabilita-tion. 

Dishabille (disübil, -bi-l). 1073. [Earliest 
forms déshabillé, etc. — Fr. déshabillé, subst. 
use of pa. pple. of déshabiller undress, f. des- 
Dis- 4 + habiller dress, For the muting of 
final -é cf. DEFILE sb.] 1. Undress; the state 
of being dressed in a negligent style 1684. 2. 
A garment of a negligent style 1673, Also 
transf. and fig. 

1. To surprise his mistress in d. 1684. 2. [Pepys] 
sets down his thoughts in a most becoming d. 
Miss MITFORD. 

+Disha-bit, v. rare. [Dis- 0.] To dislodge. 
Suaks. John 11. i. 220 

fDisha:bited, ppl. a. 1577. [f Fr. 
déshabité without inhabitants +  -ED'.] 
Uninhabited; deserted of inhabitants —1602. 

The d. towns afford them rooting CAREW. 
Dis,habi-tuate, v. 1868. [f. Dis- 6 + 
HABITUATE v., prob. after Fr. déshabituer in 
same sense.] To render unaccustomed. 
Dis,hable, obs. f. DISABLE v. 

Dishallow (disihæ-lo"), v. 1552. [Dr8- 6.] 
To undo the hallowing of; to profane. 

God hateth the dishallowing of the Sabboth 
LATIMER. 

Disharmonious (dishaamó"-nios), a. 1659. 
(f. Dis- 10 + HARMONIOUS, after disharmony.] 
1. Not in harmony or agreement. 2. Of 
sounds: Discordant 1683. 

Disharmonize (dishà-rmónoiz), v. 1801. 
[f. Dis- 6 + HARMONIZE, after next.] 1. To 
put out of harmony; to make discordant. 
2. intr, To be out of harmony 1863. 

Disharmony (dis;hd-amdni). 1002. [DIS- 
9, prob. after discord.) 1, Want of harmony 
or agreement. Also with a and pl. 2. Dis- 
cord, dissonance 1055. 

1. D. of mind and tongue 
Disharmo:nic, t-al a. 

Dis,hau-nt, v. (Chiefly Sc.) 1584. [- Fr. 
tdeshanter; see Dis- 4, Haunt v.] To cease 
to haunt; to absent oneself from. 

+Dis,hea‘rt, v. 1603. [D1s- 7 a.) = next 
1616. 

Dishearten (dis,ha-at’n), v. 1599. [f, Dis- 6 
+ HEARTEN, or f. prec. + -EN*, after hearten.] 
To deprive of heart or courage; to dispirit. 
Also with tfrom, or tto and inf. 

Their former losse dishartned them so much 
WARNER. Hence Dis,hea-rtenment. 


CARLYLE, Hence 


DISHEIR 


{Disjhei-r, v. rare. 1607. [Dis- 7 b.] 1. To 
deprive of one's inheritance. 2, To deprive of 
an heir. DRYDEN, 

Dishelm (dis,he-Im), v.' 1477. [f. DIS- 7 a 
+ HELM sb.', after OFr. desheaulmer, in same 
sense.] To deprive of one's helmet. inir. for 
reft. To take off one’s helmet. 

Sir Raynold dishelmed the Englisshe knyght 
LD. BERNERS. 

Dishelm (dis,he-Im), v. [Dis- 7 a.) To 
deprive of the helm or rudder. 

Disherison (disherizon), sb. ME. [orig. 
disherileson — OFr. des(h)eriteisun, -eison, f. 
des(h)eriler; see next, -ISON.] The action of 
depriving of, or cutting off from, an in- 
heritance; disinheritance. 

Improvident alienations. .to the d. of the lawful 
heirs WILLIAMS. 

fDisherit (disherit), v. ME. [- OFr. 
deseriter (mod. déshériter) - Rom. *desherelare, 
f. des- Dis- 4 + *heretare, for late L. heredi- 
tare. Superseded by DISINHERIT.] To deprive 
or dispossess of an inheritance; to disinherit. 
Const. of (rarely from). Also fig. -1795. So 
jDisjhe-ritance, disinheritance. —tDis,- 
he-ritor, one who disinherits. 

tDishe-vel, a. ME. [var. of DISHEVELY, 
with muted -é as in ASSIGN sb.*, DEFILE sb.) 
Without coif or head-dress; hence, with the 
hair unkempt. Sometimes app.: In dis- 
habille, 1470. 

Dishevel (dife-vél, v. 1598.  [prob. 
chiefly à back-formation from DISHEVELLED. 
Cf. Fr. tdescheveler (mod. dé-).] 1. To loosen 
and throw about in disorder (hair and the 
like); to let (the hair) down. 12. intr. (for 
refl.) To hang loose or in disorder 1038. 

1, The Peacock when he's viewed disheuels his 
faire traine 1618, 

Dishevelled, -eled (dife-véld), ppl. a. 
1480. [f. late ME. dischevel(y, t. dischevelee, 
(see DISHEVEL a. and next), f. OFr, deschevelé, 
pa. pple, of descheveler, f. des- Dis- 1 + 
chevel hair; see -ED'] fa. = DISHEVEL a. 
71653. b. With disarranged dress 1612. Also 
transf. 

1. She, so disheuld blusht SIDNEY. The dishevel- 
led fair hastily following FIELDING. Our hair 
dischiveld, not platted nor erisped 1638. Hence 
Dishe-velment, d. condition. 

tDishe-vely, -elee, ppl. a. ME. [- OFr, des- 
chevelé; see prec., -Y*.] = DISHEVEL a. 1450. 

Dishful (di:jful. ME. [See -run.] As much 
as a dish will contain. 

Dishing (di-fin), vbl. sb. 1079. [f. DISH v.' 
+ -ING.] The action of the verb DISH; 
oblique position of the spokes of a wheel. 

Dishome (dis,hd"-m), v. 1880. [Drs- 7 c.] 
To deprive of a home. 

Dishonest (disg-nést), a. ME. [- OFr. 
deshoneste (mod. déshonnéte) — a Romanic 
form with des- for L, dehonestus; see DE- I. 6, 
Dis- 4.] fl, Entailing dishonour or disgrace; 
dishonourable, shameful —1760. 12. Un- 
chaste, lewd, filthy —1734. 13. Ugly, hideous 
—1725, 4. Of actions, etc.: Not straightfor- 
ward or honourable, underhand; now, 
fraudulent, knavish 1611. 5. Of persons: 
Wanting in honesty; disposed to cheat or 
defraud; thievish 1751. 

1. The galowes and. .dyshonest dethe CAXTON. 
2. Hen. V, t. ii. 50. 3. Enormous beasts d. to the 
eye POPE. 4. To get d. gaine Ezek. 92:97. D. 
artifices BUTLER. 5. Imposed upon..by d. 
brethren JORTIN. Hence Disho-nestly ad». 

tDisho'nest, v. ME. [- OFr. deshonesler — 
a Rom. form with des- for L. dehonestare; see 
De- I. 6, Dis- 4.] 1, To bring dishonour 
—1070. 2. To defame —1615, 3. To defile 1652. 

3. To deflour Virgins, d. Matrons Foxe, 

Dishonesty (diso-nésti. ME. [- OFr, des- 
ho(n)nesté, mod. déshonnéteté, t. Rom. *des- 
honestus tor L, dehonestus; sce DISHONEST a.) 
t1. Dishonour, discredit, shame; also with 
pl. 1596. 12. Unchastity, lewdness —1639. 
13. Shameful appearance, ugliness, deformity 
—1535. 4. Lack of probity; disposition to 
deceive, defraud, or steal. Also, a dishonest 
act. 1599. 

1. We renounce the hidden things of dishonestie 
uam 4. I neuer knew profit in dishonestie 

Dishonour, -honor (disooz), sb. ME. 

[- OFr, deshonor (mod. déshonneur) = Rom. 

“dishonor; see DIS- 4, Honovr.] 1. The 
reverse of honour; the withholding of 
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honour due to any one; a state of shame or 

is ; ignominy, indignity. Also with 
a and pl. 2. A cause or source of shame, a 
disgrace 1553. 3. Comm. Refusal or failure 
to honour or pay (a bill of exchange, etc.) 
1834. 

1. He would rather dye..then live in dishonor 
CoGan. 2. His little daughter, whose sweet face 
He kissed..Becomes d. to her race TENNYSON. 
E Notice of d. should be given to each indorser 

RUMP. 

Dishonour, -or (diso:noz), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
déshonorer — med.L. dishonorare, f. L. dis- 
Dıs- 4 + honorare HONOUR v.] 1. trans. To 
deprive of honour; to treat with indignity; 
to violate the honour orrespect due to any one. 
2. To violate the honour or chastity of; to 
defile ME. 3. To bring dishonour upon, by 
one’s conduct, etc.; to disgrace 1568. +4. 
To strip of what is an honour —1700. 5. 
Comm. To refuse or fail to accept or pay (a 
bill of exchange, etc.) 1811. 

1. To Value a man. .at a low rate, is to D, him 
HOBBES. 3. America..dishonours herself by 
tolerating slavery 1848. 4. His scalp..dis- 
honour'd mune of hair DRYDEN. Hence Di: 
honoured, -ored, ppl. a. Disho-nourer, -orer. 

Dishonourable, -honorable (disg-nér- 
ab’), a. 1533. [orig. f. DISHONOUR v.; partly 
f. DIS- 10 + HONOURABLE.] 1. Entailing dis. 
honour; ignominious, base. 2. Of persons: 
a. Disesteemed (rare). b. Devoid or negligent 
of honour; unprincipled, base 1611. 

1. And peepe about To finde our selues d. 
Graves Jul. C. 1. ii. 138. 2. He that is honoured in 
ponoru how much more in riches, and he that 
s d. in riches, how much more in pouertie 
Ecclus. 10:21. Hence Disho-nourableness. 
Disho-nourably adv, 

Dis,ho-rn, v. 1598. [Dis- 7 a.) To deprive 
of horns. 

Dis,ho'rse, v. 1859. 
horse. 

Dishouse (dis,hau-z), v. 1586. [f. DIS- 6 or 
7 + HOUSE v. or sb.] 1. To oust from a 
house; also, to deprive of a habitation. 2. To 
clear (ground) of houses-1640. 

MES them melt as the dishowsed snaile 


fDis|hu:mour, sb. 1712. [Drs- 9.] IN 
humour -1795. So fDis,hu:mour v. to put 
out of humour. 

Disillu-minate, v. rare. 1805. [Dis- 6.] 
To deprive of illumination; to darken. 
Disillusion (disil'-5on), sb. 1598. [Dis- 5 
and 9. With sense 2 cf. Fr. désillusion 
(XrX).] fl. [Drs- 5.] Illusion, delusion —1603. 
2. [Dis- 9.] The action of freeing or becoming 
freed from illusion; the condition of being 
freed from illusion; disenchantment. Hence 
Disillu-sion v. to free from illusion, dis- 
enchant. Disillu-sionize v. to disillusion. 
Disillussionment, the action of dis- 
illusioning, or fact of being disillusioned. 
Disillu-sive, a. 1878. [After illusive.] 
‘Tending to disillusion. 
Disima:gine, v. 16047. 
imagine not to be. 
Disimmu:re, v. 1611. [Dis- 6.] To set 
free from confining walls; to liberate. 
tDisimpa-rk, v. 1609. [Dis- 6.] To turn 
out of a park, to free from the enclosure of a 
park —1675. 

Disimpa-ssioned, ppl. a. Also disem-. 


[Drs- 7 c.] To un- 


(Dis- 6.] To 


1861. [Drs- 10.] Freed or free from passion. 
That pale soft sweet disempassioned moon 
BROWNING. 


Disimpri-son, v. Also disem-. 1611. 
If. Dis- 6 + IMPRISON. Cf. Fr. tdésem- 
mrisonner.] To release from imprisonment or 
HERR 

“Al istory is an imprisoned Epic’. says 
Sauerteig there. I wish he impri; i 
in this instance CARLYLE. epee EA 

Disimpro-ve, v. 1642. [Dis- 6.] To do 
the reverse of improving; to render worse in 
quality. intr. To grow worse. Hence Dis- 
impro-vement, a change for the worse. 
Disinca-rcerate, v. 1665. [D1s- 6.) = 
Disbtrrisox. Hence Disincarcera-tion. 
Disinclination (disinkliné-fan), 1647. [Dis- 
9.] Want of inclination or liking; slight 
dislike or aversion; indisposition. 

His d. to the church CLARENDON. A d. from 
having recourse to unjust extremities 1813. 
Disincline (disinkloi-n), v. 1647, [Drs- 6.] 
To deprive of inclination; to make indis- 
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posed, averse, or unwilling, intr, To incline 
not (to w something): A 

It served. .to d. them from any re 
affection to the queen CLARENDON. Miro 
disinclined for any more sleep 1888. 
Disinclose, obs. var. of DisENCLOSE, 
tDisinco-rporate, ppl. a. 1605. (Dis- 10,] 
Disunited or separated from a body, cor- 
poration, or society —1681. 
Disincorporate (disinké-apdre't), v, 1697, 
If. DiS- 6 + INCORPORATE v. Cf. Fr, désin- 
corporer (XVII).] 1. To undo the incorporation 
of, to dissolve (a corporation). 2, To Separate 


from a corporation or body 1701. Hence 
Disincorpora-tion. 
iDisincrea:se, v. ME. [D1s- 6] To 


decrease, diminish —1430. 
Disincru:stant. 1878. [- Fr. désincrustant, 
1. désincruster remove incrustation from, f. 
des- DIS- 4 + incruster; see ENCRUST 4 
-ANT'.] Something that removes or prevents 
incrustation. 


Disindivi-dualize, v. 1839. [Dis- 6.] To 
divest of individuality. 
Disinfect (disinfe-kt), v. 1598. [- Fr, 


désinfecter (xvi), f. des- DIS- 4 + infecter 
INrEor v.] fl. To rid of an infection or 
infectious disease (rare) —1722. 2, To cleanse 
from infection; to destroy the germs of 
disease in 1658. Also absol. 

2. The best mode of disinfecting the clothes of 
scarlatina patients 1844. Hence Disinfe:cter, 
sor, he who or that which disinfects, Dis- 
infection, the action of disinfecting; destruction 
of the germs of infectious diseases, 

Disinfectant. 1837. [- Fr. désinfeclanl, 
pres. pple. of désinfecter; see prec., -ANT!.] 
1. adj, Having the property of disinfecting 
1875. 2. sb. An agent having this property. 

Disinfla-me, v. rare. 1611. [Drs- 6.] To 
make no longer inflamed; to deprive of 
ardour. 

Disinge-nious, etc., 17th c. error for DIS- 
IGENUOUS, etc. 

Disingenuity (disindseniüdti). 1047. [f. 
next.] =  DISINGENUOUSNESS (now more 
usual) Also with a and pl. 

Disingenuous (disindze-niw,os), a. 1655. 
[Dis- 10.] "The opposite of ingenuous; lacking 
in frankness, insincere, morally fraudulent. 

A D. Speaker 1718. The d. shift of a protest 
HALLAM. Hence Disinge-nuously adv. 

Disinge-nuousness. 1074. ([f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being disingenuous; 
insincerity, unfairness. 
* D. and double-dealing JANE AUSTEN. 

+Disinha-bit, v. 1530. [Drs- 6.] To dis- 
people -1818. Hence tDisinha:bited ppl. a. 
without inhabitants. 

Disinherison. Also disen-. 1543. If. 
Dis- 9: ef. next, DISHERISON.] = DISHERISON. 

Disinherit (disinhe-rit), v. Also disen-, 
1450. [f. Dıs- 6 + INHERIT, superseding 
DisHERIT. To deprive or dispossess of an 
inheritance; *to cut off from an hereditary 
right’ (J.); to prevent (a person) from coming 
into possession of a property or right which 
in the ordinary course would devolve upon 
him as heir. Also fig. " 

He was disinherited and turned out of his 
father's house Hook. And thou, fair OOH 
Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud, 
And d. Chaos, that reigns here MILT. Comus i g 
Hence Disinhe-ritable a. liable to be dis- 
inherited, Disinhe-ritance, dispossession from 
an inheritance. 5 

Disinhume (disinhizm), v. Also disen-. 
1821. [Dis- 6.] To unbury, exhume. 
Disintail, etc.; see DISENTAIL. » 

Disi'ntegrable, a. 1798. [f. DISINTEGRAT ; 
see -ABLE.] Capable of being disintegrated. 

Disi-‘ntegrant. 1855. [f. as prec. | 
-ANT!.] 1, adj. Disintegrating, or benor me 
disintegrated. 2. sb. A disintegrating agent. 

Disintegrate (disi-ntigre't), v. 1796. (oe 
6.] 1. trans. To separate into its composa 
parts or particles; to reduce to fragmente 
break up, destroy the cohesion or integri y 
of. Also fig. b. To separate as particles Jrom. 
the whole mass 1873. 2. intr. To become 
integrated 18... 

1. Marlies. arc not disintegrated by expos 
to the atmosphere Kirwan. To d. the Ton 
poems GLADSTONE. 2. The Church itself was ve 
disintegrating FROUDE. Hence Disi-ntegra! for 
4. tending to d. Disi-ntegrator, a machine 
reducing substances to powder. 
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Disintegration. 1796. If. prec. + -ATION.] 
The action or process of disintegrating, or the 
condition of being disintegrated; breaking 
up; destruction of cohesion or integrity; 
spec. in Geol., the wearing down of rocks by 
atmospheric influences. Also fig. 4 

The d. of clay-slate rocks THOMSON, of nations 
gir. MARTINEAU, of Roman society MERIVALE. 

Disintegrity. 1785. [Dis- 9.] Want of 
entireness ; disintegrated condition. 

Disinter (disintd-1), v. 1611. [- Fr. dés- 
enlerrer; see DIS- 4, INTER v.] To take out 
of the earth in which it is buried; to unbury, 
exhume. Also transf. and fig. 

1Disinteress, v. Pa. pple. -essed, -est. 
1622, [- Fr. désintéresser; see Dis- 4, - 
TEREST. Superseded by DISINTEREST v.] 
DisTEREST v. —1655. So tDisinteresss- 
ment, disinterestedness. 

Disinterest, sb. 1658. [D1s- 9.] 1. That 
which is contrary to interest or advantage; 
prejudice. Now rare. 1662. t2. Disinterested- 
ness —1805. 

1, Whatever. tends to the D. 


evil NORRIS. 
Disinterest, v. Now rare. 1012. [DIS- 6; 


superseding  DISINTERESS.] 1. To rid or 
divest of interest or concern; to detach from. 
the interest or party of. 2. To render dis- 
interested 1681, 

Disinterest, var. of DISINTERESSED ppl. a. 
Disinterested, ppl. a. 1612. [f. DIS- 
INTEREST v. + -ED', or f. Dis- 10 + IN- 
TERESTED.] 1. Without interest or concern. 
1 Obs. 2. Not influenced by interest; now 
always, Unbiased by personal interest 1659. 
1. A careless d. spirit is not part of his character 
‘Junius’. 2. His d. kindness to us LIVINGSTONE. 
Hence Disi-nterested-ly adv., -ness. 
Disi-nteresting, ppl. a. 1737. [f. DIS- 10 
+ INTERESTING ppl. a.] Uninteresting. 
Disinterment. 1790. [f. DISINTER V. + 
-MENT. The action of disinterring; €x- 
humation; something disinterred. 
Disinthrall, Disinthrone; see DISEN-. 


of the Public, is 


Disintricate, v. 1598. [DIs- 6.] To free 
from intricacy; to disentangle, unravel, 
extricate. 

tDisinu're, v. 1613. [D1s- 6.] To dis- 


[OM —1044. 
od... dis-inuri: is ci 
EA enue nis chosen Israel from his 
Disinve:st, v. 1630. [Dis- 6.] To deprive 
of that with which one is invested; to strip, 
divest (lil. and fig.). Hence Disinve'stiture, 
Disinvesture, the action of disinvesting; 
disinvested state. 
Disinvi-gorate, v. 
enervate, SYD. SMITH. 
fDisinvi-te, v. 1580. [Dis- 6.] To retract 
or cancel an invitation to —1665. Hence 
dDistneitaction, the opposite of an invita- 
jDisinvoive, v. 1611, [D1s- 6.] To free 
‘om an involyed condition; to unfold; to 
disentangle, 
quisa aked, -et, -it, ppl. a. Sc. 1816. 
nm a corruption of dejected.) Dilapidated; 
ned. (lit. and fig.). 

elect (disdge-kt), v. 1581. [- disject-, pa. 
p Stem of L. disicere throw asunder, f. 
hae Dis- 1 + jacere throw.] To cast or break 
1 nder; to scatter. Hence Disje-ction, 
A dispersion, rout. 
n. isjecta membra. Lal. phr. An altera- 
ken Of Horace's disjecti membra poetz, 
D as = Scattered remains. 
suis. (disdgoin), v. ME. [- desjoign-, 
pun stem of OFr. desjoindre (mod. dé-) :- L. 
1 Met f. dis- Dis- 4 + jungere JOIN.] 
MS undo the joining of; to disunite; to 
E rael aunde 1483. 12. To disjoint 

d a intr, 

separate Tu (for refl.) To part, become 

+ Deserts and..mountaines disjcyning the 
provinces 1601. That mariage therfore, God 


imself dis-joy: 
-joyns MILT. 3. Till 
disloyna, and backward drew SHARS he 


{Disjoi-nt, sb i i 
i D » sb. ME. [- OFT. desjointe, dis- 
pied division, rupture, subst. use of 
disjointda pele: ws desjoindre; see prec.] A 
r out-of-joi ition; 
dilemma, fix 1595. joint condition; @ 


W 
E "Oht Þat stont in swych disioynte 
tDisjoi'nt, ppl. a. ME. [- OFr. desjoint, 


rare. [Drs- 6.] To 
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pa. pple. of desjoindre; see DISJOIN v] 1. 
Disjointed, out of joint —1717. 2. In a 
dilemma 1500. 3. Disjoined; separate —1660. 
Disjoint (disdgoint) v. ME. [orig. f. 
Dis3oINT ppl. a., but in some uses treated as 
f. Jorxt sb.] 1. trans. To put out of joint; to 
destroy the connection and arrangement of; 
to dislocate, dismember. Also fig. 2. To 
disjoin, disunite 1583. 3. To separate joint 
from joint; to take in pieces at the joints 

1587. Also absol. 4. intr. (for refl.) To be 
disjointed; to suffer dislocation; to go out 
of joint; to come in pieces 1605. 

1. To d. the frame of society PUSEY. fig. A 
writer of taste. .disjointing the order of his ideas 
GIBBON. 2. Great Britain, disjointed from her 
colonies T. JEFFERSON. 3. Like watches by 
unskilfull men Disjoynted LOVELACE. A good 
Carver..cuts up, disjoints, and uncases with 
incomparable Dexterity STEELE. Hence Dis- 
jointed n a. separated joint from joint; dis- 
Joined. isjoi-nted-ly adv., -ness. 
Disjoi-ntly, adv. 1621. [f. DISJOINT ppl. a. 
+ -LY*] 1. Separately; disjunctly: opp. to 
conjointly 1634. 2. Disconnectedly 1621. 

Disjudication, error in Dicts. for Dr- 
JUDICATION. 

Disjunct (disdsonkt), a. 1694. [- L. 
disjunctus, pa. pple. of disjungere; see Dis- 
JOIN v.] 1. Disjoined, separated; tdistant. 
Now rare exc. in techn. senses.) 1599. 12. 
Math. = Discontinvous —1597. 3. Mus. 
(Opp. to Consunct.) 1694. 4. Logic. ete. ta. 
= DISJUNCTIVE. b. = DISCRETE. C. Applied 
to the alternative members of a disjunctive 
proposition. 1608. 


3. D. tetrachords, tetrachords separated by an 


interval of a tone. Hence +Disjunctly adv. 

Disjunction (disd5o'nkfon). ME. [- OFr. 
disjunction (mod. disjonction) or its source, L. 
disjunctio, f. disjuncl-; see prec., -10N-] 1. 
The action of disjoining or condition of being 
disjoined ; separation, disunion. 2. Logic, etc. 
The relation of the terms of a disjunctive 
proposition; hence, a disjunctive proposi- 
tion; an alternative 1588. 

1. Death being..a d. of the Soul from the Body 
Hy. MORE. 

Disjunctive (dis,dso-nktiv). 1570. [= L. 


disjunctivus, f. disjunct-; see prec., AVE.) 
A. adj. 1. Having the property of dis- 
joining; characterized by separation. 2. 


Logic, etc. Involving a choice between two 
(or more) things or ‘statements; alternative 
1584. 3. Gram. Applied to conjunctions that 
express an alternative or imply an adversa- 
tive relation between the clauses which they 


- connect 1628. 


2. D. proposition, one in which it is asserted that 
one or other of two (or more) statements is true. 
D. syllogism, one in which the major premiss is 


d. and the minor affirms or denies one of the 
alternatives stated in the major; ERR any 
. The d. 


syllogism containing à d. premiss. 
conjunctions..which bear this contradictory 
name, because, while they disjoin the sense, they 
conjoin the sentences J. HARRIS. ` 

B. sb. 1. a. Logic. A disjunctive proposition; 
see A. 2. Hence generally, b. An alternative 
1533. 2. Gram. A disjunctive conjunction; 


see A. 3. 

Hence Disju'nctively adv. alternatively, 
adversatively. 

Disju-ncture. ME. [- med.L. disjunctura, 
f. as prec.; see -URE. Cf. OFT. desjointure.] 
The fact of disjoining or disjoined con- 
dition; disjunction; breach. Also fig. 

Disjune (disdgün), sb. Chiefly Sc. arch. 
1491. [- OFr. desjeün (mod. dial. déjun), f. 
desjeüner (mod. déjeüner) break fast, break- 
fast, f. des-, dé- (DE- I. 6) + jeün (mod. 
jeun) fasting :- L. jejunus.] = DÉJEUNER. 

Disk, disc (disk). 1664. [— Fr. disque or its 
source L. Discus. 1. = Discus 1, Now 
Hist. 1715. 2. A thin circular plate of any 
material 1808. 3. Anything resembling à 
circular plate 1711. 4. spec. The (apparently 
flat) surface or face of the sun, the moon, or 
a planet, as it appears to the eye 1664. Also 
transf. 5. Bot. A round and flattened part 
in a plant. spec. a. A collection of tubular 
florets in the flower-head of Composite. 
b. An enlargement of the torus or receptacle 
of a flower, below or around the pistil. c. The 
fiat surface of a leaf, etc. (In these senses 
always spelt disk.) 1727. 6. Zool. A roundish 
flattened part in an animal body. spec. a. 
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The central rounded and flattened part 
containing the oral opening in Echinoderms, 
Ceelenterates, etc. b. The set of feathers sur- 
rounding the eye of an owl. c. The flat loco- 
motive organ or ‘foot’ of a gastropod, 1761. 
7. Anal. Applied to various round flat struc- 
tures, as blood-disks, intervertebral disks, eto. 
8. A phonograph or gramophone record 1888. 

1. In empty air their sportive jav'lins throw, Or 
whirl the disk POPE. 

attrib. and comb.: d.-armature, an armature 
wound so that its coils lie in the form of a d.; 
-barrow, a flat circular barrow or tumulus; 
-dynamo, a dynamo furnished with à d.- 
armature; -engine, -steam-engine, a type of 
rotary engine in which the steam acts upon a 
revolving or oscillating d.; -owl, the barn-owl; 
-valve, a valve formed by a circular d., with a 
rotary or reciprocating motion; -wheel, a kind 
of worm-wheel in which the spur-gear is driven 
by a spiral thread in the face of the d. 

Hence Disked a. having or showing a d. (rare). 
Di'skless a. 

iDiski-ndness. 1590. [Dis- 9.] Unkind- 
mess; unfriendliness. Also with a and pl. 
—1i74. 

{Dis,kno-w, v. [Dis- 6.] To fail to know, 
to ignore. SYLVESTER. 

iDisla:de, v. rare. 1009. [D1s- 0.] trans. 
To unlade, unload —1649. 

1Disla:dy, v. [Drs- 7 b. Cf. Fr. tdesdamer 
in same sense.) To deprive of the rank of a 


lady. B. Jons. 

Dislea‘f, -lea-ve, v. 1598. [DIS- 7 a.) To 
strip of leaves. 

iDisle-al a. [— It. disleale.] Disloyal. 


SPENSER F. Q. II. v. 5. 

Disli‘kable, a. 1843. (f. DISLIKE v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being disliked; exciting 
dislike, as d. qualities. 

Dislike (disloi-k), sb. 1577. [f. DISLIKE v.] 
11. Displeasure, disapproval (as directed to 
some object) -1742. 2. The contrary feeling to 
liking; distaste, aversion, repugnance. Also 
with a and pl. 1597. 13. Discord, disagree- 
ment —1632. 

1. A letter from the Rosenman, in d, of such 
proceedings PENN. 2. We need not show d. too 
coarsely LYTTON. Away with these weake dis- 
likes BP. Hath. 3. Tr. & Cr. 1. iii, 230. Hence 
1Disli-keful a. unpleasant; characterized by d. 

fDisli-ke, a. 1596. [(Dis- 10.] Unlike, dis- 
similar 1644. 

Dislike (disloi-k), v. 1555. [f. DIS- 6 + 
LIKE v.; superseded MISLIKE.) tl. rans. 
(Only in 8rd pers.) To displease, annoy 
“1814. 12. intr. To be displeased or dis- 
satisfied (with); to disapprove (of) -1677. 3. 
trans. Not to like; to regard with aversion; 
to have an objection to. (The opposite ot 
LIKE v.; and so less strong than hate.) 1594. 
tb. To express aversion to —1607. 

1. Ile do 't, but it dislikes me Oth. 11. iii. 49. 3. I 
may neither choose whom I would, nor refuse 
whom I d. Merch, V.I. ii. 26, I neuer heard any 
Souldier d. it Meas. for M. 1. ii. 18. Hence 
Disli-ker. 

Disli:'kelihood. rare. [D1s- 9.] Improba- 
bility. Scorr. 

iDisli-ken, v. [f. DISLIKE a. + 
like, liken.) To make unlike; 
Wint. T. 1v. iv. 666. 


-EN*, after 
to disguise 


iDisli-keness. 1023. [f. DISLIKE a. + 
-NESS, Or f. DIS-0 + LIKENESS.] Unlikeness 
—1690. 


Dislimb (dislim), v. 1662. [Dis- 7 a] 
trans. To cut off the limbs of; to tear limb 
from limb. 

Dislimn (disli-m), v. 1606. [f. Dıs- 6 + 
Lors.) 1. trans. To obliterate the outlines 
of; to efface, blot out. 2. intr. (for refl.) To 
become effaced, to vanish 1832. 

1. That [clowd] which is now a Horse, euen. with. 
a thoght The Racke dislimes, and makes it in- 
distinct, As water is in water Ant. & Cl, 1v. xiv 10. 

Dislink (disli-nk), v. 1610. [f. DIS- 6 + LINK 
v.] To unlink, uncouple, separate (things 
that are linked) (Jit. and fig.). 

iDislive (disloi-v), v. 1598. [app. f. DIS- 
7aore + Lire.] To deprive of life; to kill 
—1631. 

Disload (dislo"-d), v. 1568. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
and intr. To unload, disburden. 

Dislocable (di-slóküb'D, a. rare If. Dis- 
LOCATE v. + -ABLE.] Displaceable. BENTHAM. 

Dislocate (di-slóke!t), v. 1605. [prob. back- 
formation from DISLOCATION (first in medical 
sense) but cf. earlier tdislocale ppl. a. 


DISLOCATION 


(c1400).] 1. trans. To put out of its proper (or 
former) place; to displace. Now rare. 1623. 
2. To put out of proper position in relation 
to contiguous parts 1060. b. spec. To put 
(a bone) out of joint; to ‘put out’ (a joint or 
limb) 1605. Also fig. 

1, A plant may be dislocated from an old, and 
removed to a new bed HOLLAND. 2. These hands 
..üre pu enough to d. and tear Thy flesh and 
bones Lear Iv, ii. 65. fig. He contrived to d. all 
their military plans T. JEFFERSON. So Di-s- 
locate ppl. a. 

Dislocation (dislóké'-fon). late ME. [~ OFr. 
dislocation or med.L. dislocatio, f. dislocat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of dislocaze, f. dis- Dis- 1 + L. 
locare place; see -10N.] 1. Displacement; 
spec. displacement of à bone from its natural 
position in the joint; luxation. b. Geol. A 
displacement in a stratum or series of strata 
caused by a fracture with upheaval or sub- 
sidence; a fault 1695. c. Mil. The distribu- 
tion of troops to a number of garrisons, 
camps, etc. 1808. 2. fig. Displacement of 
parts; disarrangement; a disordered state 
1659. 

2. The utter d. of society PUSEY. 

Dislodge (dislo-d3), v. 1450. [- OFr. 
dislog(i)er, f. des- Dıs- 4 + logier, (also mod.) 
loger LODGE v.] 1. trans. To remove or turn 
out of a place of lodgement; to displace 
1500. tb. Mil. To shift the position of (a 
force) 1070. c. Mil. To drive (a foe) out 
of his position 1450. 2. intr. (for refl.) To go 
away from one's lodging or abode; to remove 
1489. 

1. To d. a wilde Bore SIR T. HERBERT, a Minis- 
try J. W. CROKER, a stone STEPHEN. To d. the 
ae from their fortifications 1783. 2. 

lany of the inhabitants of Paris began to d. 
Hume, Hence fDislo:dge sb. dislodgement. 
Dislodgement, -lodgment, the act of dislodg- 
ing; displacement. 

tDisloi-àn, v. [- OFr. desloignier, f. des- 
Dıs- 1 + loin far.] To remove to a distance. 
SPENSER F. Q. IV. x. 24. 

tDislo-ve. 1533. [Dis- 9.] Unfriendliness, 
hatred —1823. 

Disloyal (disloràl) a. 1477. [- OFr. 
desloial (mod. déloyal), t. des- DIS- 4 + loial 
LovAL.] Not loyal; unfaithful to the obliga- 
tions of friendship or honour, to the marriage 
tie, etc. (now rare); wanting in loyalty to 
the government or constituted authority; 
perfidious, treacherous. 

Thou do'st suspect That I haue been disloyall to 
thy bed Rich. II, v. ii. 105. Executed by your 
Lordship as seditious and disloyall PRYNNE. 

Disloyalty (disloiülti). 1481. [f. prec. + 
-TY', or f. Dis- 9 + Loyaury, Cf. OFr. 
desloyau(Dté (mod. déloyauté).] The quality 
of being disloyal; now esp. Violation of alle- 
giance or duty to one's sovereign, state, or 
government. 

Dislustre (dislpstoi), v. 1638, [Dr8- 7 a.] 
1. To deprive of lustre; to dim, sully. 2. 
intr. To lose its lustre 1890. 

Dismaitl, v. arch. 1450. [- OFr. desmailler, 
f. des- Dis- 4 + maille MAIL sb.'] To divest 
of mail; to break the mail off. 

Dismal (di-zmal). ME. [- AFr. dis mal 
(xin) ;- med.L. dies mali evil days.] 

TA. sb.’ (The original use.) The dies mali, 
evil, unlucky days, of the mediæval calen- 
dar, called also dies ZEgyptiaci; hence, Evil 
days (generally), days of gloom, the days of 
old age —1400. 

A wap not peis Egipceian daies, pat we call 
dysmal 1400. 

B. adj. (orig. attrib. use of A.) 11. Of days: 
Of or belonging to the dies mali; unlucky 
~1618. 12. Of other things; Unlucky, sinis- 
ter, malign, fatal —1632. 3. Disastrous, 
calamitous, (Now rare.) 1592. 4. Causing dis- 
may; dreadful; now, Causing gloom; depres- 
sing, miserable 1588. 5. Such as causes gloom 
or depression; sombre, dreary, or cheerless 
1617. 6. (Subjectively) gloomy or miserable 
1705. 

1. An ugly feend, more fowle than dismall day 
SPENSER. 4. Dire is the conflict, d. is the din 
Pork. 5. Blacke is not knowne among them, they 
say tis dismall and a signe of hell and sorrowe 
SIR T. HERBERT. The dismallest howlings of the 
wolves DE For. 6. Wrote d. letters to the Court 
BP. BURNET. 

C. sb.' [Ellipt. or absol use of B.] +1. A 
dismal person; e.g. a funeral mute —1708. 
12. pl. Mourning garments —1778. 3, pl. 
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Low spirits 1762. 4, A local name of tracts 
of swampy land on the eastern sea-board of 
the U.S. 1763, 

Hence Dismazvlity, d. quality or state; an in- 
stance of this, Di-smalize v, to make d. Di-smal- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Disman (disme-n), v. 1627. [Dis- 7.] tl. 
trans. To deprive of what constitutes the 
man —1651. 2. To deprive of men. KING- 


LAKE. 

Dismantle (disme-nt’l), v. 1579. [- OFr. 
desmanteler (mod. dé- in mil. sense), f. des- 
Dıs- 4 + manteler fortify.] 1. trans. To 
divest of a mantle or cloak (lit. and fig.) 
—1691. Also tinír. (for refL.). 2. To deprive 
of (clothing, covering, equipment, or forti- 
fications); esp. to strip (a fortress) of its 
defences, (a vessel) of its rigging, etc. 1601. 
3. To render useless for its purpose; to pull 
down, take to pieces, destroy 1579. 

1. Muffe your face, Dis-mantle you Wint. T. 
IV. iv. 666. 2. Houses. . dismantled of their roofs 
1879. 3. The Ls was dismounted. .the carriage 
dismantled and conveyed piecemeal to the oppo- 


site shore 1853, 
Hence Disma-ntlement. 


tDisma-rch, v. 1596. [- OFr. desmarchier 
(mod. démarcher) retire, etc., f. des- DIS- 
4 + marchier MARCH v.'] intr. To march or 
fall back, to retreat —1635. 

TDisma-rry, v. rare. [- OFr. desmarier 
(mod, dé-), f. des- Dis- 4 + marier MARRY 
v.] To annul the marriage of. LD. BERNERS. 

Disma-rshall, v. rare. [Dis- 6.] To de- 
range, throw into confusion. DRUMM. OF 
HAWTH. 

fDisma'sk, v. 1588. [- Fr. tdesmasquer 
(mod. dé-), f. des- DIS- 4 + masquer MASK v.*] 
To divest of à mask or covering; to unmask 
—1651. 

Dismast (dismast), v. 1747. [DIS- 7 a; cf. 
Fr. démdter (xvm).) To deprive of masts; to 
break down the masts of. 

A furious storm. .dismasted his ship PRESCOTT. 
Hence Disma-stment, the action of dismasting. 

iDismaw:, v. 1620. [Drs- 7 c.] To empty 
out from the maw. 

Dismay (dismé'), sb. 1590. [f. DISMAY v.] 
Utter loss of moral courage or resolution in 
prospect of danger or difficulty; faintness of 
heart from terror or inability to cope with. 
the situation; tdismaying influence or opera- 
tion (SPENSER F. Q. v. 88. 50). 

Yet would he not for all his great d, Give over to 
effect his first intent SPENSER F.Q. II. xi. 41. 
Hence Dismay-ful a. appalling; -ly adv, 

Dismay (dismé':), v. ME. [- OFr. *des- 
maier, demaier :- Rom. *dismagare deprive 
of power, f. L. dis- Dis- 4 + Gmc, *mag- be 
able, MAY v.*] 1. trans. To deprive of moral 
courage at the prospect of peril or trouble; 
to appal or paralyse with fear or apprehen- 
sion; utterly to discourage, daunt, or dis- 
hearten. refl. fTo be filled with dismay. 
12. To defeat by sudden onslaught —1596. 
13. intr, To become utterly discouraged or 
faint-hearted —1596. 

l. The enemies were dispersed and dismayed 
GIBBON. 2. SPENSER F.Q. VI. x. 13. 3. 1 Hen. 
VI, n. iii. 1, Hence Dismay-edness, dismayed 
EIS Dismay-er. Tlsmay tents dis- 

ay. 

Disme (doim), var. of DIME sb. and v. 

fDismea'surable, a. 1474. [- OFr. des- 
mesurable, f. des- DIS- 4 + mesurable MEAS- 
URABLE.] Beyond measure. Hence tDis- 
measurably adv. 

tDismea'sured, a. 1483. [f. Dis- 10 + 
measured, repr. OFr. desmesuré (mod. dé-).] 
l. Unmeasured; unrestrained —1585. 2. In 
false measure 1574. 

Dismember (disme-mbor), v. ME. [- OFr. 

er (mod. dé-) :- Rom. *desmembrare, 
f. des- DIS- 4 + L. membrum MEMBER 8b.] 
l. trans. To deprive of limbs or members; 
to eut off the limbs or members of; to tear 
or divide limb from limb. Also íransf. and 
fig. 12. To cut off, sever from the body 
71694. Also tfig. and transf. 3. [f. DIS- 7 b 
d EGRE To eut off from membership 

1. Fowls obscene dismember'd his 
PoPE. To d. (= carve) a Hern 1804. vri» 
poor Italy lies dismembered, scattered asunder, 
not appearing in any protocol or treaty as a 
unity at all CARLYLE. 3. The new members.. 
were soon dismembered by vote of the house 
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NonTH. Hence Disme-mberer, 
which dismembers. one who or that. 

Disme-mbered, ppl. a. 1552. [f. prec. 
+ -ED'.] In the senses of the vb.; spec, in 
Her. Depicted without limbs or members; 
or, with the members separate from the body 
as if just cut off. 

Disme-mberment. 1658. [f. as prec, 2 
-MENT. Cf. OFr. desmembrement (mod, dé-).] 
1. The act of dismembering (li. and Jig). 
1751; quasi-concr. a detached part formed. by 
separation from the main body 1830, 2, 
Cutting off from membership 1658. 

1. The present violent d. and partition of Poland 
1772. Aversion. „to the d. of their country from 
the Aragonese monarchy PRESCOTT. var. TDis- 
membra-tion. 

Dismembrator. 1877. [Goes with con- 
temp. dismembrate, f. DISMEMBER + "ATE*; 
Bee -0R 2.] Something that disintegrates or 
dismembers; spec. an apparatus for separat- 
ing flour from bran, after crushing in a roller 


fDisme-rit, v. 1484. [f. Dis- Gor 7a + 
MERIT v. or sb.] To deprive of or lose merit; 
cf. DEMERIT v. —1629. 


tDisme:ttled, ppl. a. rare, 1050. [D1s- 
7 a.) Deprived of mettle; spiritless, 

Dismiss (dismiss), v. Pa. t. and pple, 
dismissed, t-mist. 1477. [First in pa 


pple., repr. OFr. desmis (mod. démis) + 
med.L. dismissus, for L. dimissus, pa. pple. 
of dimittere, t. di- Di-' + mittere send; see 
Dimiss, which dismiss superseded.] 1, trans, 
To disperse, dissolve; to disband 1582. Also 
intr, (for refl.). 2. trans. To send away (a 
person); to bid or allow to depart 1548, Also 
transf. of things. 3. To send away or remove 
from office, employment, or position 1477. 
4. To discard, reject. Also absol. 1610, 5. 
To put away, get rid of 1592. 6. To have 
done with (a subject), bring to an end; hence 
to treat of summarily 1698. 7. Law. ta 
refi. (with of or inf.) To free or exclude one- 
self from a burden or advantage —1042. b. To 
send out of court, reject (a claim or action) 
1607. 

1. The boys may d. 1809. 2. Please you dis- 
misse me, eyther with I, or no 3 Hen. VI, II. 
ii, 78. 3. spec, in the army and navy, not debar- 
ring from further employment in publie service 
otherwise than in the army (or navy): cf. CASH- 
IER v. 2. To be dismissed of the court LYLY. 
Dismist the treasury 1692. 5. He, smiling, said, 
D. your Fear DRYDEN. Hence tDismiss 8b, a 
dismissal. Dismi-ssible, -able a, 

Dismissal (dismi:sül. 1806. (f. DISMISS 
v. + -AL'; cf. committal, etc. A recent word, 
repl. the more regular DISMISSION.] = next. 

Dismission (dismi-fon). 1547. [f. as prec. 
+ -ION, after Fr. tdesmission (mod. dé-; Bee 
DEMISSION*).] 1. The action of dismissing or 
sending away in various directions 1646. 
2. Permission to go, leave to depart; earlier, 
formal leave-taking 1008. 3. Deprivation of 
office, dignity, or position; discharge from 
service 1547. 4. Liberation, discharge 1609. 
5. Rejection, discarding 1611. 6. Putting 
aside from consideration 1742. 

1. The Diet. had this Day a final D. 1711. 
3. To be punished by d. from the public service 
MACAULAY. 

Dismissive (dismi'siv), a. 1645. [f. a8 
prec. + -IVE.] Tending to dismiss; valedic- 
tory. 

Dismissory (dismi-sori), a. (sb.) 1647. [var. 
of DrussonY (xiv, xvi), after DISMISS] = 
DIMISSORY. hai 

tDismi+t, v. ME. [- med.L. damnis 
for cl.L. dimittere Dont. Cf. OFT. gem 
1. trans. To send away; to let go. 2. refl. 
divest oneself of; to relinquish —1496. si 
tDismo:rtéage, v. [Dis- 7 a.] To free fro 
mortgage. HOWELL. 6 

Dismount (dismau-nt), v. 1544. [f. D. 
+ Mount v., prob. after OFr. desmonler, 
etc., med.L. dismontare.] t; to 
I. intr. 1. To come down from a height; to 
descend 1579. 2. To get down, alight Du 
a horse, ete. ; formerly, from a vehicle) mud 
1. The bright Sunne gynneth to d. peat os 
2. aes yet in the day of battell ought he 


IL. trans. 1. To come down from; to get or 
alight from (a horse, etc. 1580. 2. (MP 
To unseat, unhorse 1599, 3. To remove 
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on or in which it has been mounted, set, 
Mindest: to take (mechanism) to pieces 
1544. 4. To set, put, or bring down; to 
lower. ? Obs. 1597. 15. fig. (largely from 2) 


-1718. i 

ight dismounts his throne QUARLES. 
atone straight tips, lad dismounted Two of 
their Batteries 1707. Twel N. ILL iv. 244. 5. But 
Supersticion dismountes all this [Sense, Philo- 
sophy, Piety, etc.] BACON. Hence Dismou-nt 
SOP an act or method of dismounting. 

Disna, Sc. — does not; see Do v. 

{Disna‘tural, a. ME. [- OFr. desnaturel, 
t. des- DiS- 4 + naturel NamURAL.] Contrary 
to nature 1077. 

Disnaturalize, v. 1704. [f. Dis- 6 + 
NATURALIZE.] = DENATURALIZE v. 1, 2. 

Disnature (disné-tinz), v. 1450. (7 OFr. 
desnaturer (mod. dé-). See Dis- 4, NATURE.] 
fl. inir. To get into or be in a disordered 
condition. CAXTON. 2. trans. To render un- 
natural 1450. 

Disnest (disne'st), v. rare. 1596. [Drs- 7 c.] 
To dislodge from, or as from, a nest; to void 
(as a nest) of its occupants. 

Disobedience (disobi-diéns). ME. [- OFT. 
desobediance, from a Rom. formation for 
eccl.L. inobedientia; see DIS- 4, OBEDIENCE.) 
The fact or condition of being disobedient ; 
neglect or refusal to obey; violation of a 
command or of a prohibition; an instance of 
this. 

‘Adam,.And Eve, .the worlde dampned. .By d. 
Hawes. So [Disobe:diency, jDisol ei-sance. 

Disobedient (disobi-diént), a. ME. [- OFr. 
desobedient, from a Rom. tormation for eccl. 
L. inobediens, f. inobædire; see DIS- 4, 
OBEDIENT.) Withholding obedience; refus- 
ing or failing to obey; not observant of au- 
thoritative command; guilty of breach of 
prescribed duty; refractory, rebellious. b. 
transf. Intractable, stubborn 1588, 

These were not loving subjects, but d. rebels 
Scorr, transf. D. to any medicine 1588. Hence 
Disobe-diently adv, So {Disobei-sant. 

Disobey (disobé':), v. ME. [= (O)Fr. 
désobéir — Rom. *desobedire, for eccl. L. 
inobedire; see Dis- 4, OBEY.) 1. intr. To 
be disobedient. 2. írans. [The obj. repr. an 
earlier dative.] To refuse or neglect to obey 
(any one); to neglect wilfully, transgress, Or 
violate, the commands or orders of; to refuse 
submission to ME. 

1. The wish to d. is already disobedience 
RUSKIN. 2. Ther might nothing hem d. GOWER. 
Him who disobeys Me disobeys Mit. P.L. V. 
611. To d. a father 1797, God and the law 


Jowett. Hence Disobey-er, one who disobeys; 
a rebel. 


fDisobliga-tion. 1616. [Drs- 9.] 1. Free- 
dom or release from obligation -1770. 2. A 
slight 1788. 3. The fact or feeling of being 
disobliged —1754; a grudge 1754. 
tDiso-bligatory, a. 1649. [D1s- 10.] Not 
binding; releasing from obligation. 
Disoblige (disobloi-ds), v. 1603. [— (O)Fr. 
obliger += Rom. *desobligare, t. des- DIS- 
4 + obligare OBLIGE.} tl. trans. To release 
from duty or engagement. Const. of, from. 
rara 2. To refuse or neglect to oblige; not 
ho consult or comply with the wishes of; 
mora to put a slight upon, affront 1632. 3. 
P inconvenience, incommode, annoy 1668. 
eee d. themselves of their greatest duty 
lately di t HawrH. 2. Colonel Lesley. . being 
QUIS dizo liged (as they called it) by the King, 
OLARA ied cU au. he had a mind to have 
neighboum h . I must. .get our disobliging 
Disobii-gemeny = out MRS. CARLYLE. Hence 
re ent = DISOBLIGATION 1, 2. Dis- 
D ging-ly adv., -ness. 
iJ isobstru-ct, v. ? Obs. 1611. [DIS- 6.] 
EOBSTRUCT. 
olDiso'ccident, v. [f. Dıs- 6, after DIS- 
the NT] To throw out of reckoning as to 
a west; to confuse as to the points of the 
Dae MARVELL. 
nimo cupa tion. 1834. [f. Drs- 9 + OCCU- 
ES N; cf. Fr. désoccupation (xvI).] Lack of 
De unoccupied condition. 
Disomatous (doiso"-mitas), a. 1867. it. 
- &eónaros double-bodied (f. &- Dr* + 


LS body) + -ovs] Having two 
TDisopi-nion. 1598. [Dis- 9.] 1. Adverse 


or mean opinion (of) 1 i 
E p —1705. 2. Difference of 
Opinion; dissent (rare) —1640. 
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tDiso-ppilate, v. 1577. [f. Dis- 6 + OP- 
PILATE. Cf. Fr. désopiler.] Med. = DEOP- 


PILATE —1652. 

Disorb (disj-1b) v. 1606. [f. DIS- 7 a, €, + 
ORB sb.'] 1. trans. To remove from its 
orb. 2. To deprive of the orb, as a symbol 
of sovereignty 1863. 

fDiso-rdain, v. ME. only. [- OFr. desor- 
dener disorder, degrade (mod. désordonner), 
Rom. formation from des- Dis- 4 + L. 
ordinare; see ORDAIN.] 1. To deprive of 
orders. 2. To disorder, derange. Hence 
fDiso'rdained ppl. a. disordered; im- 
moderate. 

1Diso-rdeine, diso‘rdeny, a. ME. [- OFr. 
desordené, pa. ppl. of ; See prec. 
For the muted -é in disordeine cf. ASSIGN 
sb.*; for -eny, see -Y*.] Inordinate, excessive; 
disorderly —1450. 

Disorder (disg-1doz), sb. 1477. [f. next, after 

Fr. désordre.] 
1. Absence or undoing of order; confusion; 
confused state or condition. fb. Irregular- 
ity. PoPE. 2. (with a and pl.) An irregularity 
1574; spec. tan irregularity of conduct; a 
misdemeanour —1772. 3. Disturbance, com- 
motion, tumult 1532. 4. Disturbance of 
mind —1838. 5. An ailment, disease. (Usu- 
ally weaker than DISEASE, and not implying 
structural change.) 1704. 

1. Light shon, and order from d. sprung MILT. 
P.L. 11. 713. Boughs..twined in picturesque d. 
1839, b. POPE Ess. Crit. 152. 2. The disorders 
which attended the retreat SIR W. NAPIER. 
3. To prevent all d. the train-bands kept a guard 
on both sides of the way 1628. 4. John III. iv. 
102. 5. A slight d. in my eye COWPER. 

Disorder (disj:1do1), v. 1477. [app. modi- 
fication after ORDER v. of disordeine DIS- 
ORDAIN.] 1. trans. To put out of order; to 
throw into confusion; to disarrange, derange, 
upset. Also finir. (for refl.). 12. trans. To 
make morally irregular; to corrupt —1586. 
fb. refl. To violate moral order; to break 
loose from restraint; to go to excess —1654. 
13. trans. To disturb the mind or feelings of; 
to discompose —1819. 4. To derange the 
functions of; to ‘upset’ 1526. 15. = DIS- 
ORDAIN 1. 1681. 6. [f. DIS- 6 + ORDER v.] 
To countermand 1043. 

1. With, „tresses all disordered MILT. P.L. x. 
914. 4. The east wind..never fails to d. my 
head BP. BERKELEY. This climate is apt to d. the 
liver 1896. Hence Diso-rdered ppl. a. j- 
arranged; firregular; deranged; morbid. Dis- 
o:rdered-ly adv., -ness. 

Disorderly (disjadoil), a. 1585. [f. DIS- 
ORDER sb. + -LY.] 1. Characterized by dis- 
order, or absence of order; in a state of dis- 
order; confused, irregular, untidy 1032. 2. 
Violating moral order, constituted authority, 
or recognized rule; lawless; unruly; tumult- 
uous, riotous 1585. b. spec. in Law. Violating 
public order or morality; constituting a 
nuisance; esp. in d. house 1744. +3. Affected 
with disorder of the bodily functions; mor- 
bid 1655. 

1. A d. and confused chaos BP. BERKELEY. 2. 
Charged with being drunk and d. 1896. Phr. 
D. person, one guilty of one of a number of offences 

ainst public order as defined by various Acts 
of Parliament 1744. absol. as sb. a d. person. 
Hence Diso-rderliness, Diso-rderly adv. 

+Diso-rdinance. ME. [- OFr. desorden- 
ance, f. desordener; see DISORDAIN, -ANCE.] 
Disorder, confusion, irregularity —1502. 

1Diso-rdinate, a. ME. [- med.L. disordi- 
natus inordinate, for cl.L. inordinatus; see 
Dis- 4, ORDINATE a.] 1. Not conformed to 
what is right, befitting, or reasonable; in- 
ordinate —1693. 2. = DISORDERLY a. 1. 
(Only in De Quincey.) 

1. D. gestures 1577. A Prince..d. in eating 
1574, Hence fDiso'rdinately adv. 

tDisordina-tion. 1626. [- med.L. disordi- 
natio disarrangement, f. disordinat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of disordinare; see DISORDAIN, DIS- 
ORDINATE, and -ION.] = DEORDINATION —1084. 

Disor$éa:nic, a. [DIs- 10.] Without organic 
constitution, CARLYLE. 

Diso:rganiza'tion. 1794. [~ Fr. désorgan- 
sation (1764); see next, -ATION.] The action 
of disorganizing, or condition of being dis- 
organized; loss or absence of organization. 

‘The total d. of society HT. MARTINEAU. 
Disorganize (disd-1gineiz), v. 1793. [- Fr. 
désorganiser (1764), f. des- Dis- 4 + organizer 


= 


DISPARATE 


ORGANIZE. This word and its congeners date 
in Eng. from the French Revolution.] To 
destroy the organization of; to break up the 
organic connection of; to throw into confu- 
sion or disorder. 

Their ever memorable decree of the 15th of 
December, 1792, for disorganizing every country 
in Europe BURKE. Hence Diso-rganizer. 

+Diso-rient, v. 1655. [- Fr. désorienter, f. 
des- Dis- 4 + orienter ORIENT v.] trans. To 
turn from the east; to cause to lose one's 
bearings; to put oi 835. 

Disorientate (disd*-riénte't), v. 1704. [DIS- 
6.] trans. To turn from an eastward posi- 
tion; pa. pple. not facing due east. Also fig. 

It has a chancel..strangely disorientated to- 
wards the south 1853. Hence Disorienta-tion. 

Disour. Now Hist. ME. [- OFr. disour 
(mod. diseur), f. dire, dis- say; see -0UR. Of. 
DisEUsE.] A (professional) story-teller; a 
jester. 

Disown (disó"n), v. 1020. [f. Dis- 6 + 
Own v. Not conn. w. OE. unnan to grant.) 
fl. trans. To cease to own; to give up, re- 
nounce. 2. To refuse to acknowledge as 
one's own, or as connected with oneself; 
not to own; to repudiate, disclaim 1049. 
13. To refuse to acknowledge or admit; to 
deny —1726. 

2. To own or d. books 1649. Their Mufti. .dis- 
owns the Emperor's Authority 1726. 3. The 
Court no longer d. his..Majesty's arrival 1710. 
Hence Disow:nment, the act of disowning, 


renunciation. 

+Diso-xidate, v. 1801. [Dis- 6.] Chem. 
= DEOXIDATE -1817. Hence Disoxida-tion 
= DEOXIDATION. 

+Diso-xygenate, v. 1800. [Drs- 6.] Chem. 
= DEOXYGENATE —1831. Hence Disoxygena:- 
tion = DEOXYGENATION. 

fDispa:ce, v. 1588. [perh. f. DI! + Tt. 
spaziare to walk.) intr. and refl. To walk or 
move about —1610. 

Long time he did himselfe d, There round about 
SPENSER. 

tDispai-nt, v, [Dis- 1.] To paint diversely. 
SPENSER F. Q. 1I. ix. 50. 

iDispair, v. 1598. [Drs- 6.] 
separate from being a pair. 

fDispa:nd, v. 1056. [7 L. dispandere spread. 
out, f. dis- Dıs- 1 + pandere spread.] trans. 
To spread abroad, to expand —1732. 

Dispansive (dispe-nsiv), a. 1883. {t. dis- 
pans-, pa. ppl. stem of L. dispandere (see 
prec.) + -IVE, after expanst *.] A term ap- 
plied to a system of lenses with negative focal 
distance; opp. to collective. Syd. Soc. Lez. 

tDispa-radise, v. rare. 1593. [D18- 7 c.] 
To turn out of paradise. Also fig. —1023. 

iDispa-rage, sb. [ME. desparage = OFr. 
desparage unworthy marriage, f. des- DIS- 4 + 
parage equality of rank ;— Rot *paraticum, 
f. L. par equal; see PEER sb., -AGE.] 1. In- 
equality of rank in marriage; an unequal 
match -1590. 2. Disparagement —1015. 

1. Her friends..dissuaded her from such a d. 
SPENSER F.Q. IV. viii. 50. 

Disparage (disps'réds), v. ME. [- OFr. 
desparagier, f. desparage ; see prec.] T1. trans. 
To match unequally; to degrade by an 
unequal match -1781. 2. To lower in 
esteem ME. 13. To lower in position or 
dignity; to cast down -1716. 4. To treat 
slightingly; to undervalue; to vilify 1536. 

1. Moch was this fayr damysel dysparaged sith 
that she was maryed ayenst al the comune assent 
of England CAXTON. 2. The place oft-times dis- 

arages; As, to put the Arke of God into a Cart 

P. HALL. 3. I am disparaged and disheartened 
by your commendations POPE. 4. It is the 
fashion..to d. negative logic Mui. Hence 
Dispa'rageable a. ttending to d.; to be dis- 
paraged. Dispa-rager, a detractor. Dispa-ra- 
gingly adv. 

Disparagement (dispsrédgmént). 1480. 
[- OFr. desparagement, f. desparagier; see 
prec., -MENT.] fl. Marriage to one of inferior 
rank; the disgrace or dishonour involved in 
this 1585. 2. Lowering of value, honour, or 
estimation; dishonour, indignity, disgrace, 
discredit 1486. 3. Depreciation, detraction, 
undervaluing 1591. 

1. He. .thought that match a fowle d. SPENSER. 
2. Passed sentence may not be recal’d But to 
our honours great d. Com. Err. 1. i. 149. 3. A 
strong bias towards. .the d. of the Britons 1859. 

Disparate (dispürét). 1586. [orig. — L. 
disparatus, pa. pple. of disparare separate, 


irans. To 


DISPARISH 


f. dis- Dis- 1 + parare prepare. In use often 
assoc. w. dispar unequal (cf. DISPARITY). Cf. 
Fr. disparate.) 

A. adj. 1, Essentially different or diverse in 
kind; dissimilar, unlike, distinct. In Logie, 
used of things or concepts having no obvious 
common ground or genus in which they are 
correlated. 1608. 2. Unequal 1764. 

1, As remote in their nature..as any two d. 
things we can propose or conceive; number and 
grou T. BURNET. 2. Between ages so very d. 

AMB. 

B. sb. Chiefly pl. Things so unlike that they 
cannot be compared with each other 1586, 

Hence Disparate En adv., -ness, 

{Dispa:rish, v.' ME. [- disparaiss-, leng- 
thened stem of Fr. disparaitre; see DIS- 
APPEAR.] infr. To disappear —1032. 

Dispa'rish, v.* 1503. [D1s- 7.] To oust 
from one's parish; also, to deprive of the 
status of a parish. 

fDispa'ison. 1009. [f. COMPARISON by 
substitution of prefix Dıs- 9 to express the 
opposite.] Depreciatory comparison —1647. 

fDispari-tion. 1594. [— Fr. disparition, f. 
disparaitre disappear, after apparition.] Dis- 
appearance —1773. 

Disparity (dispe-riti). 1555. [- Fr. dis- 
parité — late L. disparilas; see DIS- 4, 
PanmY.] 1. Inequality or dissimilarity in 
respect of age, amount, number, or quality; 
want of parity 1597. 2. The quality of being 
unlike or different. Also with pl. An in- 
stance or form of this. 1555. 

1. A wife..fit for him without d. 1651. 2. The 
disparities and differences [of men] NORTH, 

Dispark (dispa-ak), v. 1542. [f. Dis- 7 b 

+ PARK sb.; cf. Fr. tdesparquer, mod. 
déparquer.] trans. To divest of the character 
of a park; to throw open (park-land), or 
convert (it) to other uses. Also fransf. and 


You haue..Dis-park'd my Parkes, and fell'd 
my Forrest Woods Rich, IT, tt. i. 23. He there- 
upon disparks his Seralio, and flyes thence SIR 

. HERBERT. 

tDispa'rkle, -pa-rcle, v. 1449. [app.a cor- 
rupt form of DISPARPLE.] = DISPARPLE —1661. 

tDispa-rple, v. ME. [- OFr. desparpelier, 
-peillier, -pillier, t. Rom. *des- (Dis-) + 

*parpaliare, f. *parpilio, *parpalio, app. an 
alt. form of L. papilio butterfly.] trans. To 


scatter abroad, disperse —1615. Also inir. 
(for refl.). 
Dispart (dispürat), sb. 1578. [Of doubtful 


origin; prob. f. DISPART v.', but there are 
chronological difficulties.] 1. The difference 
between the semi-diameter of a gun at the 
base ring and at the swell of the muzzle 1588. 
2. concr. A sight-mark placed on the muzzle 
of a gun, to make the line of sight parallel to 
the bore; called also d.-sight 1578. 

1. Every Gunner before he shootes must trulie 
disparte his Peece, or give allowance for the dis- 
parte 1588. 

Dispart (dispà-at), v.* 1590. [- It. dispartire 
divide, part, or L. dispartire distribute, 
divide; see Dıs- 1, PART v.; superseded 
depart in the corresp. senses.] 1. trans. To 
part asunder, to cleave. 2. To separate, 
sever 1633. 3. To divide into parts; to dis- 
tribute 1629, 4. intr. To part asunder 1633. 
15. D. with: to part with (pseudo-arch.) 
Scorr, 

l. The Sea..fled, Disparted by the wondrous 
Rod WESLEY. 2. Till death d. the union SOUTH- 
EY. 4. The broken heav'ns d. P. FLETCHER, 

Dispa'rt, v.* 1587, [f. DISPART sb.] 1. 
trans, To estimate the dispart in (a gun); to 
make allowance for this in taking aim, 2, 
To furnish with a dispart 1669. 

Dispa'ssion, sb. 1692. [Drs- 9.] Freedom 
from passion; dispassionateness; fapathy. 
So tDispa:ssion v. to free from passion. 
Chiefly in ppl. a. Dispa-ssioned. 

Dispassionate (dispe-fonét) a. 1594. 
[Drs- 10.] Free from the influence of passion; 
calm, composed, cool; impartial. Said of 
persons, their faculties, and actions. 

The wise and dis-passionate among them 1594. 
A d. fairness towards older faiths J. R, GREEN. 
Hence +Dispa-ssionate v. to free from passion 
(rare). Dispa'ssionate-ly adv., -ness. 

Dispassioned; see DISPASSION v. 

Dispatch, despatch (dispe-t), v. 1517, 
[- It. dispacciare or Sp. despachar, t. dis-, des- 
Dis- 4 + base of It. impacciare hinder, stop, 
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Sp., Pg. empachar impede, embarrass; this 
base is of obscure origin and difficult to 
relate directly with that of the synon. OFr. 
empechier (mod. empécher prevent) IMPEACH, 
OFr. depechier (mod. dépécher), whence 
DEPEACH v., which was superseded by dis- 
patch.) 

I. trans. 1, To send off post-haste or with 
expedition. The word regularly used for the 
sending of messengers, messages, troops, 
mails, express trains, etc. 2. To dismiss (a 
person) after settling his business; to get rid 
of. Now rare. 3. To get rid of by putting to 
death; to kill 1530. 4, To rid oneself prompt- 
ly of (a piece of business, etc.); to get 
through 1533; to dispose of (food) quickly 
(collog.) 1711. 15. To remove; to get rid of 
—1726. 16. To rid (a person, etc. of, from) 
—1041. 

1. We..dispached that poste..reservyng thys 
to be written by zr selff at laysor 1517. 3. We 
are peremptory to dispateh This Viporous Traitor 
Cor. II. i. 286. 4. To my office, where dis- 
patched some business PEPYS. 5. Dispatching 
some by death, and other by banishment GRAF- 
TON. 6. Haml. 1. v. 75. 

IL. intr. fl. (for refl.) To start promptly 
-1712. 2. To make haste (fo do something), 
be quick (Obs. or arch.) 1581. 13. (absol. 
from I. 4.) To settle a business; to get 
through, have done (with) -1666. 

1. And now dispatch we toward the Court 


2 Hen. IV,1V.iii.82. Hence Dispa-tcher, 1Dis- , 


pa-tchment, the act of dispatching, dispatch. 

Dispatch, despatch (dispæ-tf), sb. 1550, 
If. the verb, or — It. dispaccio, Sp. despacho; 
superseded DEPEACH sb.] 

I.1. The sending off (of a messenger, letter, 
etc. 1600. 12. Official dismissal; congé 
~1698. 3. Making away with by putting to 
death; killing 1576. 4. The getting (of 
business, an affair, ete.) out of hand; 
(prompt or speedy) settlement 1581. Also, 
Promptitude in dealing with affairs 1607. 
b. Speed, expedition 1573. 15. The act of 
getting rid (of something) 1053. 

1. The d. of a French Embassy to England 
FROUDE. 2. Lear 1. i. 127. 4. Clerk-like ‘des- 
patch of business' 1837. Dispatch is no mean 
Virtue in a Statesman 1680. 

II. Concr. and transf. senses. 1. A written 
message sent off speedily; spec. an official 
communication relating to publie affairs 
1582. 2. An agency for the quick transmis- 
sion of goods, etc.; a conveyance by which 
goods, etc., are dispatched 1694. 

1. Excepting upon very important occasions I 
write my dispatches without making a draft 
WELLINGTON. 

attrib. and comb.: d.-boat, a swift vessel used in 
d. duty; -box, a box for carrying dispatches; 
zrider, esp. motor-cyclist or horseman carrying 
dispatches; -tube, a tube in which letters, ete., 
are transported by a current of air. Hence 
Dispa-tchful a. having the quality of dispatch- 
ing: speedy, expeditious (Obs. or arch.). 

Dispathy, obs. f. DYSPATHY. 

Dispauper (dispo-poi) v. 1631. [Dis- 7 b.] 
To deprive of the privileges of a pauper; to 
disqualify from suing in forma pauperis, i.e. 
without payment of fees, 

Dispau‘perize, v. 1833. [Drs- 6.] To free 
from the state of pauperism; to free from 
paupers. 

Dispeace (dispi's). 1825. [Dis- 9. Orig. 
Sc.] "The absence or reverse of peace; un- 
easiness (of mind): dissension, enmity. 

Scotland had elements of d. 1873. 

tDispee-d, v. 1603. (app. — It. tdispedire 
(mod. spedire) dispatch, t. Dis-!, but in Eng. 
assoc. w. SPEED v. Cf. DESPEED.] trans. To 
SUN (promptly); reft. to get away quickly 

Dispel (dispel), v. 1631. [- L. dispellere, 
1. dis- Dis- 1 + pellere drive.] trans. To drive 
away in different directions or in scattered 
order: to disperse by force, dissipate. Also 
intr. (for refl.). 

He. gently rais'd Their fainted courage, and 
dispel'd their fears MILT. P.L. 1. 530. Melt and 
d., ye spectre-doubts CAMPBELL. Hence Dis- 


- Peller, he who or that which dispels. 


Dispence, var. of DISPENSE. 

Dispe-nd, v. Obs. or arch. Pa. t. and pple. 
dispended, dispent. [ME. des-, dispend 
— OFr. despendre expend — L. dispendere 
weigh out, pay out, f. dis- DIs- 1 + pendere 
weigh.] 1. trans. To pay &way, expend, 


DISPENSATORY 


spend. 2. pass. To be exhausted or Bpent; 
to come to an end ME. 3. To waste, squan- 
der ME. i p IEEE ME. 

1. To d. shot, time 1582, mone 
Swit. 2. Til hese issue male be dispenied sae 
So {Dispender = DISPENSATOR, 

Dispendious (dispe-ndies), a. 1557, [In 
sense 1 —L. dispendiosus hurtful (f. dis- 
pendium); in sense 2 — Fr, dispendieuz 
(xvm) expensive.) 11. Hurtful. 2, Expen- 
sive; extravagant 1727. So \|Dispe-ndium 
[L.] Loss; expenditure; expense, 

Dispensable  (dispe-nsáb'D, a. 1533, 
[- med.L. dispensabilis, t. L. dispensare i Bee 
DISPENSE t., -ABLE. Cf. Fr. dispensable (xvi).] 
1, Eccl. Subject to dispensation. 2, Allow- 
able, excusable. ? Obs. 1589. 3. That can be 
done without; unessential; unimportant 
1049. Hence Dispensability. Dispe-ns- 
ableness. var. tDispe'nsible a. (in senses 
1, 2). 

Dispensary (dispe-nsüri) 1099. ([subst. 
use of med.L. dispensarius adj., f. L. dis- 
pensare; see DISPENSE v., -ARY'. Cf, DISPEN- 
SATORY sb.) 1. A place in which medicines 
are dispensed. spec. A charitable institution, 
where medicines are dispensed and medical 
advice given gratis, or for a small charge, 
12. transf. A collection of the drugs, etc., 
mentioned in the pharmacopoia ~1774, 
13. = DISPENSATORY 1. —1725. 

Di-spensate, v. rare. 1701. [- dispensat:, 
pa. ppl. stem of L, dispensare; see DISPENSE 
V., -ATE*.] = DISPENSE. 

Conceptions of widely dispensated happiness 
W. IRVING, 

Dispensation (dispensë'- fən). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
dispensation — L. dispensatio, f. dispensat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of dispensare; see DISPENSE v., 
-ION.] 

I. 1. The action of dispensing or dealing 
out; distribution; economical disposal. 2. 
The process of dispensing medicines or 
medical prescriptions 1646. 

1. The d. of this grace unto all men SELDEN. 

II, 1, The action of administering, order- 
ing, or managing; the system by which 
things are administered. [From the L. use 
of dispensatio as tr. Gr. olovonía in N.T., 
etc.] 2. Stewardship (arch.) ME. 3. Order- 
ing, management; esp. the ordering of 
events by divine providence ME.; with a 
and pl. 1052. 4. T'heol. A religious order or 
system, conceived as a stage in a progressive 
revelation, expressly adapted to a particular 
nation or age, as the patriarchal, Mosaic, 
Christian d.; also, the age 1043. 

3. Mysterious dispensations of Providence 
DICKENS, 

III. 1. Eccl. The granting of licence by & 
pope, archbishop, or bishop, to a person, to 
do what is forbidden, or omit what is en- 
joined by ecclesiastical law, etc.; the licence 
so given ME. Also transf. and fig. 2. Law. 
The relaxation or suspension of a law in & 
particular case 1607. 3, transf. Exemption 
from any obligation, fate, etc.; remission. 
? Obs. 1653. 4. The action of dispensing 
with anything 1593. 

2.A WAY or preventing the King's d. with 
Acts 1667. 3. A d. from ceremonious visits 


JOHNSON. * ioe 
Hence Dispensa‘tional a. pertaining to d., 
to a d. 


Dispe‘nsative, a. (sb. 1598. [- late d 
dispensativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE. j 
(O)Fr. dispensatif, -ive.] t1. omniu 
tive, official; pertaining to a dispensator 
-1656. 2, Giving dispensation; dispensatory 
1621. Hence Dispe-nsatively adv. i 
Di'spensa:tor. Now rare. ME. [- e 
dispensatour, OFr. -teur — L. dispensator, f. 
prec.; see -OR ] One who dispenses; d 
dispenser, a distributor. +b. A stewar 
-1698. So Dispensa-trix, a female d. M 
Dispe-nsatory, sb. 1566. [- med.L. E 
pensatorium store-room, pantry, ise 
copeeia, subst. use of the adj.; see nen s 
A book in which medicinal substances, the 
composition, method of preparation, an ju. 
are described; a pharmacopcia. 0 
12. = DISPENSARY 1. 1799. 
Dispensatory, a. 1635. 5 
= late L. Tienes salorid; f. dispensator; 
DISPENSATOR, -ORY!. Sense 2 is from me ino 
eccl use.] fl. = of or pertaining to 


ense 1 
[In s mue 


DISPENSE 


office of & dispensator, or steward, or to 
Gaministration —1679. 2. That gives dis- 
pensations 1647. Hence Dispe-nsatorily 
adv. by dispensation. e 
1Dispe'nse, sb. (ME. des-, dispense — OFr. 
ense — med.L. Alegerea TA use of 
„ of pa. pple. of dispendere; see 
E etie. from the vb.] 1. 


next. In sense 4, prob. 
The act of spending —1064; pl. expenses 
-1718; money to spend —1652. 2. The act 


of bestowing liberally —1596. 3. = SPENCE 
1622, 4. = DISPENSATION III. 1. 3777. 
Dispense (dispens), v. ME. [- OFr. des- 

er - L. dispensare weigh out, disburse, 
frequent, of dispendere; see DISPEND.] 

I. from L. in classical senses. 1, trans. To 
deal out, distribute; to bestow in portions; 
tto spend (time, talents) -1649. 2. Med. To 
make up (medicine); to put up (a prescrip- 
tion) 1533. 

1. To d. favours and disfavours 1647, equity 
1894. 

IL from med.L. dispensare in eccl. use, 
1, inir, To deal dispensatorily, to use dis- 
pensatory power MK, 12. trans. To relax 
the law in reference to (some thing or per- 
gon) ME. 3. To dissolve, relax, or release by 
dispensation 1532. +4, To do without; = D. 
with -1647. 15. intr. To make amends for. 
SPENSER F. Q. 1. iii. 30. 

1, When he dispenseth he sheweth the case 
whereon he dispenseth to be contained under the 
meaning of the law HARPSFIELD, 2. The Popes 
dispensing all things for money 1566. 3. Thy 
holy vow dispensed MASSINGER, Dispensed from 
all necessity of providing for himself JOHNSON. 
Phr. D. with. [Orig. med.L. dispensare cum 
aliquo (ut possit), etc.] a. To exempt, excuse (a 
person) from doing something; {to compound 
with, for an offence, etc. (rare). b. To give 8| ecial 
exemption or relief from; to relax or set aside the 
rures of; to do away with; to do without. 
tc. To grant à dispensation for (something illegal 
or irregular); tto do with, put up with. 

Hence Dispenser, one who dispenses, deals 
out, or administers, Dispensing vòl. sb. and 
ppl. a., also attrib., as in dispensing power. 

{Dispe-nsive, a. 1590. [f. dispens-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. dispendere; see DISPEND, 


“IVE. Assoc. w. DISPENSE v.] 1. Given to 
spending or distributing —1677. 2. Subject 
to dispensation. MARLOWE. 

Dispeople (dispi-p' v. 1490. [- OFr. 


despeupler (mod. dé-) - Rom. formation on 
L. dis- Dis- 4 + populus PEOPLE. 1. = 
Derorunats 2. 12. [Dis- 7 b.] To cut off 
from being a people —1687. 

1, Some cruell Lord..could..d. a whole parish 
1649. transf. We will d. all the elements To please 
our palates RANDOLPH. Hence Dispeo:pler, one 
who or that which dispeoples. 
piDisperde, o 1530. [- L. dispergere; see 

. Of. OFr. dis; J] = 
ve disperger.] DISPERSE 

Dispe‘rmous, a. 1760. [f. DI-* + Gr. onép- 
Ha, uar- Seed + -0US.] Bol. Having two seeds. 
var, Dispe:rmatous. 

Disperple, Obs. var. of DISPARPLE t. 

ispersal (disp5-sil). 1821. [f. DISPERSE 
v, + -AL'.] = DISPERSION. 
gDiSperee (dispà-is, v. 1450. [- dispers-, 
s. pis stem of L. dispergere scatter, 
ps 1S- 1 + spargere strew. Cf. Fr. dis- 
[it e 1. trans. To scatter in all direc- 
M 0 rout. 2. To spread about; to send 

» or station apart at, various points. Hsp. 

ee pple. 1529. b. intr. (for refl.) To go 
disper ways 1672. 13. trans. To divide, 
sais -1000. 4. To distribute from 8 
toate or centre 1555. 5. To spread about; 
ek ims 1576. 6, To dissipate 1563. Also 
Ga ite trans. Optics. Of a refractive med- 

ry Her. Poet (rays of light) 1654. 

. Dips tds the powdery snow WORDSW. 
Yum i throughout, the museums of Europe 
dispering: Wee;find Charles Butler guiltie of 
sonne Di ad monie 1693. 6. At length the 

om, Ei eus those vapours that offended vs 
-ness mil. i 00. Hence Dispe-rsed-ly adv., 
perses, pe'rser, one who or that which dis- 

pispersion (dispóafon. ME. [-late L. 

pet Bs Scattering; in sense 1 spec. of the 
ye » f. dispers-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
deese See prec. -I0N. Cf. (O)Fr. dis- 
poti l. The action of dispersing or 
Demet & abroad; the state of being dis- 
- 2. The action of diffusing; diffusion 
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1664. 3. Med. The removal of inflamma- 
tion, etc., from a part; dissipation 1753. 
4. Optics. The divergence of the different- 
coloured rays of a beam of composite light 
when refracted by a prism or lens, or when 
diffracted, so as to produce a spectrum; esp. 
in reference to its amount 1727. Also attrib. 
1. I conceiv'd that our d. was a necessary cir- 
cumstance to be fulfil’d BEN ISRAEL. Phr. The 
D.: The Jews living dispersed among the Gentiles 
after the Captivity (John 7: 35); — DIASPORA. 
Dispersive (dispeusiv), a. 1627. [f. DIS- 
PERSE + -IVE. Cf. (O)Fr. dispersif, -ive.] 
Having the character or quality of dispers- 
ing; in Optics, having the quality of causing 
the different-coloured rays of light to di- 
verge; see DISPERSION 4. 1802. Hence Dis- 
pe'rsive-ly adv., -ness, d. quality. 
Dispersonate (disp5-asdne't), v. 1624. [f. 
Dis- 6 + L. persona mask, person + -ATE*.] 
To divest of personality. So Dispe-rsonal- 


ize v. 

Dispersonify (dispaisonifei), v. 1846. 
[Dis- 6.] To represent or regard as imper- 
sonal. Hence Disperso:nifica-tion. 

Dispe-tal, v. 1863. [Dis- 7 a.] To strip of 
petals. 

Disphenoid (doisfi-noid). 1895. [Dr-* 1.] 
Cryst. A solid figure contained by eight 
isosceles triangles. 

+Dispi-cion. 1510. [app. a perversion of 
DisPUrISOUN by association w. L. dispicere 
investigate, etc. Cf. contemp. tdispicience 
in same sense.] Disputation —1553. 

Dispie-ce, v. 1477. [- OFr. despiecer (mod. 
dépiécer), earlier despecier, f. des- DIS- 1 + 
piece PIECE.] To divide into pieces. 

Dispirit (dispi-rit), v. 1042. [DIS- 7 a.) 
t1. (rans. To deprive of essential quality ; to 
weaken; to deprive (liquor) of its spirit 1713. 
2. To lower the spirits of, depress 1647. t3. 
To extract and transfuse the essence of. 
FULLER. 

1. He that has dispirited himself by a debauch 
COLLIER. 2. To d. the sufferer from future exer- 
tions COMBE. Hence Dispi-ritment. 

Dispirited (dispirited), ppl. a. 1047. (f. 
prec. + -EDi] ti. Deprived of essential 
quality; spiritless -1758. 2. Cast into low 
spirits; disheartened, dejected 1647. 

1. Flat, D., or Dead Drink 1700. 2. A few 
unarmed, d. men 1741. Hence Dispi-rited-ly 


adv., -ness. x 
Dispiteous (dispi-tios), a. 1803. [orig. var. 
of DrsPrTEOUS; now taken as f. DIS- 10 + 
Prrkovs.] Pitiless, merciless. Hence Dis- 
pi:teous-ly adv., -ness. 
Displace (displé's), v. 1551. [f. DIS- 
6 + Puace; partly after Fr. tdesplacer 
(mod. dé-), f. des- Dis- 1, 4 + place sb., 
placer vb. place.] 1. trans. To shift from 
its place; to put out of the proper or usual 
place. 2. To remove from a position, 
dignity, or office 1553. 3. To oust from its 


lant on the und A. R. WALLACE. 
Mence Displa-c ‘i that may be displaced. 


Displa:cer, one who or that which displaces; 


1611. [f. 


Displacement (displé'-smént). wad 


prec. + -MENT; 
¢desplacement (mod. dé-).] 
displacing or fact of being displaced. 2. 
The amount by which anything 

à; the difference between the 
initial position of a body and à subsequent 
position 1837. 3. = REPLACEMENT 1808. 
b. Hydrostatics. The displacing of a liquid 
by a body immersed in or floating on it; 
the amount or weight of fluid so displaced 
by a floating body, e.g. à ship 1802. c. 
Pharm. = PERCOLATION 1883. 


. His d. he cy of France SPEED. 
edid: al ey 3 880. 3. The d. of 


tons 1876. 
Displacency 
1652. [- med.L. 


(displé-sénsi). Now rare. 
displacentia, for L. dis- 
plicentia; see DISPLICENCY; OF alt. of this 
after COMPLACENCY. Cf. DISPLEASANCE.] 
The condition of being displeased with 


DISPLEASURE ' 


something; displeasure, dissatisfaction, dis- 
like. (The reverse of complacency.) var. 
tDispla:cence. 

Displant (displa-nt), v. 1491. [- Fr. 
tdesplanter (mod. dé-) :- Rom. *des- 
plantare, í. *des- Dis- 1 + L. plantare 
plant.] 1. (rans. To remove (a plant) from 
the ground; to uproot. Also tfig. 12. 
To undo the settlement or establishment of 
(a ‘plantation’ or colony) —1660. 

1. fig. He must. .d. vices, and plant the contrarie 
vertues 1612. 2. All those countryes, which, . 
had bene planted with English, were shortly dis- 
planted and lost SPENSER, Hence {Displanta:- 


tion. 

iDispla:t, v. [Dis- 6 or 7a.] trans. To 
unplait. HAKEWILL. 

Display (displé'), v. ME. [- OFT. despleier 
(mod. déployer DEPLOY), earlier desplier 
t- L. displicare scatter, (med.L.) unfold, 
unfurl, f. dis- Dıs- 1, 4 + plicare fold.) 
1. trans. To unfold, expand, spread out; 
to unfurl (a banner, sail). Now Obs. exc. 
as influenced by sense 3. tb. Mil. = DEPLOY 
v. 2. -1610. 2. To lay or place with the 
limbs extended; to extend (a limb, wing, 
etc.). spec. in Her.; see DISPLAYED 2. ME. 
3. To open up to view, exhibit to the eyes, 
show ME.; in Printing, to make more 
prominent by larger type, spacing, etc. 
1888. 4, To unfold or exhibit to other senses, 
or to the mind; to make manifest 1575. 
5. esp. To exhibit ostentatiously; to make a 
show of 1628. Also tinír. (for refl.) Lear 
m. iv. 41. 6. trans. To allow to be seen, to 
betray 1602. 17. To depict, describe; to 
expound; to unfold (a tale) —1808. 18. 
Med. To disperse. ToPsELL. %9. To dis- 
cover, descry. [As if 'to unfold to one's 
own view.) 1590. 

1. [He] displaid his sails to a prosperous west 
wind EARL MONM. 3. More recently the Royal 
Banner has always displayed the Arms of Eng- 
land 1864. 4. Their labour to d. QUARLES. 
To d. insubordination 1885. 5. These few good 
parts hee has, hee is no niggard in displaying 
1628, 6. He began to d...some token of sus- 
pition 1632. Hence Display-er. 

Display: sb. 1583. [f. prec. vb.] 1, The 
act of displaying; exhibition, manifestation 
1680; ta description 1714. 2. An exhibition, a 
show 1605. 3. Show, ostentation 1816. 
4. Printing. The selection and arrangement 
of types so as to call attention to a word, 
line, etc. 1824. 

1. An occasion for the d. of his powers FROUDE. 
2. The d. of dahlias 1845. 3. Fatal to the man of 
letters, fatal to man, is the lust of d. EMERSON. 

Comb.: d.-letter, -type, a letter or type used 
for Sune printed matter; -stand, a stand, 
rack, or shelf, etc. for displaying goods. 

Displayed (displé'd), ppl. a. ME. lf. 
prec. vb. + -ED') 1. Unfolded, unfurled, 
spread open to view; expanded, as wings, 
leaves, etc. 1578. 2. Her. Having the 
wings expanded: said of a bird of prey ME. 

fDisple, v. 1492. [app. f. DISCIPLINE 
sb. or v.) trans. To subject to discipline; 
esp. as a religious practice —1641. 

Bitter Penaunce, with an yron whip, Was wont 
him once to d. every day SPENSER P. Q. I. x. 27. 

iDisplea:sance, ME. [- OFr. des- 
plaisance (mod. dé), f. desplaisant; see 
next, -ANOE, and cf. PLEASANCE.] The fact 
of being displeased; displeasure, dissatis- 
faction, annoyance; a cause or instance of 
this -1590. 

tDisplea:sant, a. ME. [- OFr. desplaisant, 
pres. pple. of desplaire; see next, -ANT!.] 
1. That displeases; unpleasant, disagreeable 
-1668, 2. Displeased -1709. Hence +Dis- 
plea-sant-ly adv. 

Displease (displi-z), v. . [= desplais-, 
pres. stem of OFr. desplaisir, desplaire 
(mod. déplaire); see DIS- 4, PLEASE.] 1, intr. 
To cause displeasure, dissatisfaction, or 
dislike. 2. trans. [The object repr. an 
earlier dative.) To be displeasing or dis- 
agreeable to; to offend, annoy, vex ME. 

1. Ev'n sprna dispan when she shines not 
here Pope. 2. He put them al to deth that dis- 
be him CAXTON. The world, in the main, 

jspleaseth me ARBUTHNOT. fig. My mirth is 
much displeas'd, but pleas'd my woe Meas. for 

M.iv.i.13. Hence Displea-sed-ly adv., 1-ness. 
Displea:sing-ly adv., -ness. 

Displeasure (disple'ün, sb. 1470. [In 
xv, des-, displaisir - OFr. desplaisir, subst. 


DISPLENISH 


use of infin., see prec.; later conformed to 
PLEASURE.) 1. The fact or feeling of being 
displeased or offended; a feeling varying 
in intensity from dissatisfaction or dis- 
approval to indignation 1484. 12. The 
opposite of pleasure; discomfort, unhappi- 
ness; sorrow, trouble —1875. b. with a 
and pl. —1686. 3. That which causes 
offence or trouble; injury; a wrong, an 
offence (arch.) 1470. 14. A disagreement 
—1576. 

l. An indication of the d. of Heaven FROUDE. 
Phr. To take (a) d.; to take umbrage, 2. When 
good is proposed, its absence carries d. or pain 
with it LOCKE. 3. Hast thou delight to see a 
wretched man Do outrage and d. to himself 
Com. Err. tv. iv. 119, 4. During the d, between 
him and Earle Godwin LAMBARDE. Hence 
Displea'surable a. disagreeable (rare) Dis- 
plea:sure v, to cause d. to (arch.). 

Displenish  (disple-nif), v. Sc. 1639. 
[f. Dis- 6 + PLENISH.] To deprive of furni- 
ture, supplies, or (farm) stock. Hence 
Disple-nishment. 


TDisplicence. 1605. [- L. displicentia, 


f. displicére; see DISPLEASE, -ENCE.] Dis- 
pleasure, dissatisfaction 1736. 
Displicency (displisénsi). 1640. [f. as 


prec.; see -ENCY. Cf. DISPLACENOY.] = 
DISPLACENCY. 

fDisplo'de, v. 1007. [~ L. displodere 
burst asunder, f. dis- DIS- 1 + plaudere 
clap.] trans. To discharge with an explo- 
sion; intr. to explode 1812. So tDisplo'sion, 
the action of disploding. {Displo-sive a. 
eruptive. 

Displume (displü-m), v. 1480. [f. Dis- 7 à 
+ PLUME sb.] fl. trans. Of birds: To cast 
(their feathers). Caxton. 2, = DEPLUME v. 
(lit. and fig.) 1606. 

2. Wastes where the wind’s wings break Dis- 
n by daylong ache SWINBURNE. fig. 

umblenes may flaring Pride d. SYLVESTER. 

TDispoi-nt, v.* 1483. [- OFr. despointier, f. 
des- Dıs- 4 + -pointier in apointier to 
APPOINT.] 1, To dismiss, discard; to deprive 
of —1489. 2. To disappoint. Const. of. 
1565, 

Dispoi-nt, v.* (D1s- 7 a.] To deprive of 
the point. SYLVESTER. 

Dispond: see DESPOND. 

Dispondee (doispo:ndi). 1706, [- late L. 
dispondeus (also used) = Gr. &omóvüeos; see 
Dr-, SPONDEE.] A doub!s spondee. Hence 
Disponda'ic a. 

Dispone (dispó*n), v. Chiefly Sc. ME. 
[- L. disponere arrange, dispose, etc., f. 
dis- Dıs- 1 + ponere place; see DISPOSE 
v.] fl. trans. To set in order —1588. 12. 
To dispose to or for (something); to incline 
-1013. 13. To dispose of —1580. 4. Sc. Law. 
To make over or convey officially or in 
legal form 1555. t5. intr. or absol. To make 
disposition, arrange —1605. 

Hence Dispo:nee-, the person to whom a 
conveyance is made. Dispo-ner, the person 
who conveys property. 

Disponent (dispo"-nént), a. 1613. [- dis- 
ponent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. disponere; 
See prec., -ENT.] Disposing; inclining to- 
wards a particular end. 

Disponge, var. f. DISPUNGE. 

Dispo:pe, v. 1622. [Dis- 7 b.] To deprive 
of the popedom. 

Disport (dispo*zt) sb. arch. ME. [- 
OFr. desport, f. desporter; see next.) 1. 
Diversion; relaxation; amusement (arch.). 
2. A pastime, game, sport (arch ME. 
13. Merriment —1801. 

Disport (dispó*ut) v. ME. [- AFr. 
desporter (mod. déporter DEPORT), f. des- 
Dıs- 1 + porter carry.) tl. trans. To divert 
(from sadness, ete.); to amuse —1665, 2. 
refl. To cheer, divert oneself; now esp. 
to play wantonly, frolic, gambol ME. 
3. intr, (for refl.) = prec. 1480. 14. trans. 
To tar Arey, (rare) Ma 

] ie way we sail'd. .we were disport: 
Whales SIR T. HERBERT: 2. Whilst pel 
himself at the court of France DRUMM. OF HAWTH. 
3. I her caught disporting on the greene SPEN- 
SER. Hence Dispo-rtive a. inclined to d. (rare). 

Dispo:rtment = DISPORT sb. 

Disposable (dispo"züb', a. 1643. (f. 
DISPOSE v. + -ABLE.] 1. Inclinable (to 
something) (rare) 1652. 2. Capable of being 
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disposed of; capable of being put to some 
use; at (some one's) disposal 1643. 

2. A disposeable surplus BURKE. D, as literary 
ware MASSON. 

Disposal (dispó"zàál. 1630. [f. DISPOSE 
v. + -AL'; superseding DISPOSE sb.) The 
act or faculty of disposing. +1. The action 
of arranging, ordering, or regulating by 
right of power or possession; control, 
direction; ordinance, appointment, dispensa- 
tion —1710. 2. The action of disposing of, 
settling, or definitely dealing with 1648. 
3. The action of giving or making over; 
bestowal, assignment 1660. 4. Power or 
right to dispose of; control, command, 
management; usu. in phr. at (in) one’s 
d. 1630. 5. = DISPOSITIONI. 1. 1828. 

1. Tax not divine d. Mur. Sams. 210. 2. Direc- 
tions about the d. of your money Gay. 3. The 
right of d. is suspended 1845. 4. A very 
pretty young Lady, in her own d. STEELE. 
Dispose (dispó"z) v. ME. [= (O)Fr. 
disposer, f. dis- Dis- 1 + poser place, set in 
order, settle (see Pose v.!), after L. disponere, 
whence directly DiSPONE.] I. trans. 1. 
To place suitably, adjust; to arrange in a 
particular order ME.; to put away; to put 
in place, distribute (now rare) ME.; tto 
assign, appoint —1697. 12. To regulate; to 
order, control, direct —1677. 13. To bestow, 
make over; to deal out, distribute —1818. 
4. To make fit or ready; to fit, prepare 
(to do, or to or for something) (arch.) ME. 
5. To give a tendency or inclination to; 
to incline, make prone (lo, or to do something) 
ME 


1. The sterres. .ben disposed in signis of bestes 
CHAUCER. The town is..handsomely disposed 
1777. Ye Gods, to better Fate good Men d. 
DRYDEN. 2. I wyll d. this mater as I shali 
thynke best PALSGR. 4. Therefore will we d. 
our selves to suffer FLEMING. 5. Not that I 
imagine geometry disposeth men to infidelity 
BERKELEY. They ate Lettuse after supper..to 
d. them selves to sleepe 1599. 

IL. intr. To make arrangements; to ordain, 
appoint ME. ; tto make terms 1606. 

You did suspect She had dispos'd with Cæsar 
Ant. & Cl. 1v. xiv. 193. 

Phr. To d. of: fa. = sense I. 2. b. To deal 
with definitely; to get rid of; to get done with, 
finish. c. To make over by way of sale or bar- 
gain, sell. 

Dispo'se, sb. ? Obs. 1590. [f. prec.; su- 
perseded by DisPOSAL.] fl. = DISPOSITION 
I. 1. 1603. 12. = DISPOSAL 1. —1071. 13. = 
DISPOSAL 4. —1741. 14. = DISPOSAL 3. —1673. 
5. tMental constitution or inclination -1628; 
air, pose (rare) 1601. 

2. The unsearchable d. Of Highest Wisdom 
MILT. Sams, 1746. 5. He hath a person, and a 
smooth d., To be suspected Oth. I. iii. 403. 

Disposed (dispó*zd) ppl. a. ME. |f. 
as prec. + -ED'] 1. Arranged, appointed, 
prepared, etc.; see DISPOSE v. 1, 4. 12. 
In a (specified) condition of body or health 
—1694. 3. Having a (particular) disposition 
or turn of mind ME. 4. Inclined ME.; 
tellipt. inclined to merriment —1616. Hence 
Dispo:'sed-ly adv., -ness. 

tDispo'sement. 1583, [f. as prec. + 
Disposition, disposal 1679. 
Disposer (dispó"-zo1). 1526. If. as prec. + 
ER] One who or that which disposes; see 
DISPOSE v. 1, 5. 

My author and D., wha! 
I obey Milt. P. L. 1v. 635. 

tDispo'sit, v. rare. [- disposit-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. disponere; see next.) To deposit. 
GLANVILL. 

Disposition (dispozi:fon. ME. 
disposition — L. dispositio, f. disposit-, 
Da. ppl. stem of disponere; see DISPONE, 
“ION; not a deriv. of DISPOSE, but assoc. 
with it in form through the adoption of 
Fr. -poser as repr. L. -ponere.] 

L 1. The action of Setting in order, or 
condition of being set in order; arrangement, 
order; relative position 1541. 2. Arrange- 
ment (of affairs, measures, etc.), esp. for 
the accomplishment of a purpose: plan; 
complexion of affairs ME. 3. = DISPOSAL 1. 
ME. 4. The action of disposing of; spec. 
in Law, the action of disponing; power of 
disposing of: esp. in phr. at (in) one's d. 
(= DISPOSAL 4) ME. 


-MENT.] 


thou bidst Unargu'd 


{= (O)Fr. 


DISPRIVILEGE 


1. The divers d. of the clouds FULKE, D, i 
Architecture, is the just placing of all the wy, 1? 
Parts of a Building, ig io thee several 


according to thei 
Order E. PHILLIPS. 2. Teraue fit. for my Wet 


r I fe 
With such Accomodation and besort jg Wien 
with her breeding Oth. 1. iii. 237, The mia 


dispositions of Julian were skilf any 
GIBBON. 4. The choice of action CERE 
no longer in our d. GIBBON. 

IL t1. Asirol. The situation of a planet ina 
horoscope —1590. 2. Turn of mind ME. 
3. The state or quality of being disposed 
(to, or to do something); inclination (occas, 
= desire, intention); the condition of being 
(well or il) disposed /owards ME. tb. 
Mood, humour ~1764. 14. Physical con. 
stitution -1813. 5. Physical aptitude, or 
tendency (lo, or to do something) ME. 
T6. Physical condition -1732; normal 
condition (rare) 1632. 

2. [The] saturnine dispositions of the English 
1779. 3. Testiness is a d. or aptness to be angr 
LOCKE. 5. The different dispositions of Wed. 
sik etc, to unite with the colouring particles 


Hence Disposi-tional c. relating to d. (rare), 
Disposi-tioned ppl. a. having a (specified) d. 
Dispositive (dispg-zitiv), a. 1483, [f. (O)Fr. 
dispositif, -ive or med.L. disposilivus, f. ag 
prec.; see -IVE.] f1. Characterized by special 
disposition (rare). CAXTON. 2. That disposes 
or inclines: often opp. to effective 1612, 
3. Relating to control or disposal 1618, 14, 
Of or pertaining to natural disposition —1081, 
2. Some causes are dispositiue, adiuuant, or 
impetrant 1624, Hence Dispo'sitively. ?0bs, 
Dispositor (dispozitoi. 1598. [= L. 
depositor, in med.L. sense, f. as prec.; see 
-OR 2.] Astrol. ‘The lord of a sign in its 
relation to another planet." 
Dispossess (dispdze-s), v. 1494 [- OFr. 
ossesser, f. des- Dıs- 4 + possesser 
POSSESS.] 1, (rans. To put out of possession; 
to deprive of the possession of; to dislodge, 
oust. Also transf. and fig. 12. To cast out, 
or rid of (an evil spirit) —1845 
1. His father and grandfather had been too 
perut for the house of Vicenza to d. them 

. WALPOLE. Hence Disposse-ssion, the action 
of dispossessing or fact of being dispossessed; 
in Law = OUSTER; exorcism. Disposse'ssor, 
one who dispossesses, 

Dispo'st, v. 1577. [f. Dıs- 7 + Post sb. 
cf. Fr. tdesposter dispossess, déposter dislodge 
from a post or position.] To deprive of a post. 

Disposure (dispóv3'üi) Now rare. 1569. 


[f. DISPOSE v. + -URE.] 1, = DISPOSITION I. 
1, 2. 1025. 12. = DISPOSAL 1. ~1689. 3. = 
DisPOsAL 2, 3, 1649. +4, = DISPOSAL 4. 
—1093. 


Dispraise (dispré*z), sb. 1509. [f. DIS- 
9 + PRAISE sb., or f. Dispratse v. after 
PRAISE sb.] 1. The action or fact of dis- 
praising; blame, censure. 2. with a and pl. 
An instance or a cause of blame 1535, 

1. In praise and in d. the same TENNYSON. 

Dispraise (dispré-z), v. ME. [= OFr. 
despreisier — Rom.  *despretiare, for D. 
depretiare DEPRECIATE. See DISPRIZE V] 
1. trans. To speak of with disparagement, or 
disapprobation; to blame, censure. 12. To 
depreciate, despise —1500. 

1. Foxes d. the grapes they cannot reach 
1612. absol. When he intends to praise or d., he 
wil doe it to the purpose FULLER. n 
fDisprai-sable c. worthy of dispraise. Dis" 
prai'ser. 

Dispread, disspread (dispre:d), v. gne 
1590. [Drs- 1.] To spread about or out; 
extend, open out. Also.inér. (for refl.) | the 
A vine on wall disspred G. SANDYS. She i e 
centre from whence all the light Dispreads eH 
MORE. Hence Disprea:der, one who sprem 
abroad. from 
Dispre-judice, v. [Drs- 7 a.] To free fro 
Prejudice. 1654. T 
Disprepa-re, v. [Dis- 6.] To render un: 
prepared. HOBBES. 1 

+Dispress, v. 1605. [f. DIs- 1 + PRESS". 
To press apart 1027. 

Disprince; see DIS- 7 b. 

Disprison (dispriz'n) v. 
"To set free from prison. LYTTON. DI 
Disprivilege (dispri-viléds), v. 1617. L E 
7 a (or 6.] 1. To deprive (a person) : 
Privilege. 12. To undo the privilege 
1622. 


[Dr- 7 eJ 


DISPRIZE 


rize, sb. 1560. [f. next, or — OFr. 
Dur f desprisier (see next).] Disparage- 
contempt 1636. 
P torise (disproiz), v. Obs. or arch. 1480. 
[- OFr. desprisier, Var. of despreisier; see 
DISPRAISE t.] 1. trans. To depreciate, under- 


value (arch.). 42. To dispraise, decry 
-1621. 

TDisprofe:ss, v. [Drs- 6.] To renounce the 
profession of. SPENSER. 


Dispro-fit, sb. Obs. or arch. 1494. (D1s- 9.] 
Disadvantage; ta disadvantage —1071. 
Dispro‘fit, v. Obs. or arch. 1488. [Dis- 6.] 
1. trans. To bring disadvantage to. t2. 
intr, (for refl.) To fail to profit 1561. 
Dispro-fitable, a. 1548. [f. Dıs- 10 + 


PmormapLE. Ci. Fr. tdesprofilable.) Un- 
profitable; detrimental 1572. 
Disproof (disprü-f. 1581. [f. Dis- 9 


+ Proor sb., after DISPROVE.] The proving 
of a thing not to be what is asserted; 
refutation; the evidence constituting this. 


‘Also with a and pl. 
‘Allegations. susceptible of specific d. SYD. 


rare. [Drs- 7 b.) To 
to dispossess, Cor. 


SMITH. 
fDispro'perty, v. 
deprive of property; 
1, i, 204. 
Disproportion (dispropó*-fom), sb. 1555. 
|f. Dis- 9 + PROPORTION sb., after Fr. 
disproportion.) Want of proportion in 
number, quantity, size, etc. ; lack of sym- 
metry or due relation between things or 
parts; the condition of being out of propor- 
tion, Also with a and pl. 

Let there be no great d. in age FULLER. A leg 
too long, or some other d. JOWETT. 
Disproportion, v. 1503. [f. the sb., after 
Fr. disproportionner.] To render or make 
out of due proportion. 

To shape my Legges of an vnequall size, To d. 
me in euery part 3 Hen. VI, mi. ii. 160. Statutes 
that d. punishment to crime LYTTON. Hence 
Dispropo:rtionable a. out of due proportion. 
Disproporrtionableness. Dispropo:rtionably 


LA 
Dispropo-rtional. 1009. [f. prec. sb. + 


ALL] a, adj. = DISPROPORTIONATE. b. sb. 
SU proportional quantity or number 


a, It is very d, to the Understanding of child- 


hood Locke, Hence Disproportiona-lity, the 
quality of being d. Dispropo rtionally ade, 
Disproportionate, a. 1555. [f. DIS- 


10 + PROPORTIONATE a., after Fr. dispropor- 
lionné.] Out of proportion; failing to observe 
Or constitute due proportion; inadequately 
or excessively proportioned. Const. to. 

A long repentance is a d. price to pay for a 
short enjoyment WoLLaston. So fDispropo-r- 


tionated. ^ e 
Leia Hence Dispropo:rtionate-ly adv., 


tbispropriate, v. [f. as the opposite of 
Civ SALAM v. by substitution of DIS- 6.] 
o deprive of the ownership of; to dis- 
Possess, PURCHAS. 
Disprovable (disprü-váb'l, a. 1548. If. 
Dione. $ -ABLB.] fl. To be disapproved 
- 2. Capable of d; 
Fiutante idar. pable of being disprove: 
„Dispro'val. rare. 1014. [t. as prec. + 
D .] The act of disproving; disproof. 
Disprove (disprü-v), v. Pa. ppl. dis- 
FIO; disproven. ME. [- OFr. desprover, 
To - Dis- 4 + prover PROVE.) 1, trans. 
ERE to be false or erroneous; to refute, 
x pa aalidate, 2. To convict (a person) 
od ee m error; to refute, confute. 
wath of, 1524" . To disapprove. Also intr. 
- There is a mighty difference between not 
moy and disproven CHALMERS. 2. Oth. V. ii. 
Da ence Dispro-ver, a refuter; fa disap- 


Disprovi-de, v. arch. 152. .[D1s- 6.) To 

3Di Provide for; to leave unprovided. 

r Aach, a. [f. Dis- 4 + punet-, 

Posto!) l from punctiio. Cf. in punto (see 

Teverse - in point, in order, correctly.] The 
of punctilious; discourteous. B. ONS. 


qDispunct (dispo:mkt) v. rare. 1563. 
Tig Fispunet-, pa. ppl. stem of L. dispungere 


» ‘to prick here and there’, f. di 
1 re’, f. dis- DIS- 1 + 
peru Prot.) To mark off with points or 
Henge othe Den; to erase; to distinguish. 
tDispu-nction, erasure. 
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Dispunge (dispn-nd3), v. Also -sponge. 
1606. [In sense 1, f. di-, Dis- 1 + spunge 
SPONGE v.; in sense 2, var. of EXPUNGE 
by substitution of Dis-.] 1. To discharge as 
from a squeezed sponge (arch.). 12. To 
delete, expunge —1662. 

1. Oh Soueraigne Mistris of true Melancholy, 


The poysonous dampe of night d. vpon me Ant. 
é Cl. 1v. ix. 12. 2. Thou. .that has dispong'd my 
score 1639. 


Dispunishable (dispp'nifáb'D, a. 1577. 
[- AFr. dispunishable, f. DIS- 10 + PUNISH- 
ABLE.] Free from liability to penalty; not 
punishable. 

+Dispu-rpose, v. rare. 1007. [f. DIS- 7a 
+ PURPOSE sb.] To defeat of its purpose. 

iDispu-rse, v. 1593. [Altered from DIS- 
BURSE.] = DISBURSE —10649. 

tDispurvey, v. ME. [- OFr. desporveeir, 
f. des- Dis- 4 + porveeir provide; see PURVEY.] 
To rob or strip of provision; to render desti- 
tute -1609. Hence tDispurvey'-ed ppl. a. 
1Dispurvey-ance (rare). 

Disputable (di-spiutab’l, dispiü-tàb'), a. 
1548. [- Fr. disputable or L, disputabilis, f. 
dispulare DISPUTE v. + -abilis -ABLE.] 
1. That may be disputed; liable to be called 
in question, contested, or controverted; 
questionable. t2. Disputatious 1600. 


IL This is a matter d. in Schooles 1587, 2. He 


is too disputeable for my companie A. Y. L. 1. 
v. 36. Hence Disputableness. Disputably adv. 


fDisputa:city. 1660. ([irreg. f. DISPUTA- 


TIOUS; see -ACITY.] = DISPUTATIOUSNESS 
-1711. 
Disputant (di-spiutint), 1612. [- dispu- 


tant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. disputare; see 
DISPUTE v., -ANT!.] 

‘A, adj. Disputing; engaged in controversy 
1671. 

B. sb. One who disputes; esp. 8 publie 
controversialist 1612. 

Disputants are rarely. .good judges MILL. 
Disputation (dispiuté!-fon). 1450. [- Fr. 
disputation — L. disputatio, f. disputat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of disputare; see DISPUTE v., ON. 
Repl. DisPuriSOUN.] 1. The action of dis- 
puting or debating; controversial argument; 
debate, discussion. b. spec. An exercise in 
which parties formally sustain, attack, and 
defend a thesis, as in the medieval univer- 
sities 1551. 12. A dissertation -1615. +3. 
Doubt -1689. +4. ? Interchange of ideas. 


SHAKS. 
1. In the heat of d. JOHNSON. 4. 1 Hen. IV, 


nr. i. 206. 

Disputatious (dispiuté!-fos), a. 1000. [f. 
prec.; see -0Us. Cf. ostentatious, vezatious.] 
Characterized by, or given to, disputation; 
contentious. 

The wine rendered me loquacious, d., and 
quarrelsome SCOTT. Hence Disputa-tious-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Disputative (dispiūtătiv), a. 1579. [- late 
L. disputativus, f. disputat- (see DISPUTATION) 
4 -ivus -IVE. See -ATIVE.] 1. Given to 
disputation; disputatious. 12. That is the 
subject of dispute; controversial —1708. 
3. Pertaining to disputation 1664. 

1. The cavils of the d. 1788. 2. D. 
LUTTRELL. Hence Dispurtative-ly adv., -ness. 

Dispute (dispiū t), v. (ME. des-, dispute — 
OFr. desputer, (also mod.) dispuler — L. 
disputare estimate, discuss, (Vulg.) contend 
in words, f. dis- Dis- 1 + pulare reckon, 
consider.] d 

I. intr. 1. To contend with opposing argu- 
ments or assertions; to discuss, argue, hold 
disputation; often, to debate with heat, to 
altercate. +2. To contend with arms, or the 
like; to strive, vem noh ud 

e an ant: 
1. ‘Thou dispute Emperor told Josephine that 


elections 


igge SHAKS. 
pee uted like a devil on these two points 
EMERSON. j 

IL trans. 1. To debate, discuss, or argue 


To maintain by disputation; to 
argue or contend -1713. 3. To argue against, 
contest, controvert 1513. 4. To oppose, con- 
test, resist 1605. 5. To contend for or contest 
a prize, victory, etc.1054. — 

1. I will not d. what Gravity is RaY. 
right there is none to d. COWPER. He would D. 
the Devil upon that Question 1687. 4. They.. 
seemed. Seaoil to d. his landing 1748. 5. To d. 
in arms every inch of ground FREEMAN. Hence 


Dispu-ter. 


ME. 12. 


DISRANGE 


Dispute (dispiu:t), sb. 1594. [f. the vb.] 
1. The act of arguing against, controversy, 
debate 1638. 2. An argumentative conten- 
tion, a controversy; also, in weakened sense, 
a difference of opinion; freq., a heated 
contention, a quarrel 1611; ta logical 
eres ent 1594. 13. Strife; a fight or struggle 

1. That once was in the heat of d. WESLEY. 
: that is disputed. Beyond, out of, past, 
d.: indisputably. Hence tDispu-teful a. 
disputatious (rare). 

+Dispu-tisoun. ME. [- OFr. desputeisun, 
etc. early — L. disputatio DISPUTATION, 
with popular type of suffüx, see -ISON. 
Superseded by DisPUTATION.] = DISPUTA- 
TION —1450. 

Disqualification (diskwo:lifiké'-fon). 1711. 
[f. DISQUALIFY; see -FIOATION.] 1. The action 
of disqualifying; spec. legal incapacitation; 
also, the being disqualified 1770. 2. That 
which disqualifies; a ground or cause of 
incapacitation 1711. 

1. D. to hold any office 1789. 2. I hope you 
don't think good looks a d. for the business 
DICKENS. 

Disqualify (diskwolifo), v. 1718. [D1s- 
6.] trans. To deprive of the qualifications 
required for some purpose; to render 
unqualified; to unfit, disable. b. spec. = 
DISABLE v. 2. 1732. 

My common illness is of that kind which utterly 
disqualifies me from all conversation; I mean my 
deafness SWIFT. 

Disquantity (diskwo-ntiti), v. 1605. [Drs- 
7a.) To deprive of quantity; to diminish. 

{Disqua-rter, v. lirreg. f. Dis- 1 (or 
Gr. à) + QUARTER v.] To halve or divide 
the quarters of. QUARLES. 

Disquiet (diskwoi-ét), v. 1530. [DIS- 6.) 
To deprive of quietness, bodily or mental; 
to disturb, alarm; to make uneasy or 
restless, 

Yee euery man. .disquieteth himself in vayne 
COVERDALE Ps. 38:5. Hence +Disquivetal (rare), 
the action of disquieting. Disqui-eter. 


Phr, In d. 
without d. 


Disquiet (diskwoi-ét), a. Now rare. 
1587. [Dis- 10.) The reverse of quiet; 
restless, uneasy, disturbed. Hence Dis- 


ene: ina d. or tdisquieting manner; 
-ness. Disqui-etude, disquieted condition 
or state; restlessness, disturbance; also with 
aand pl. 

Disquiet (diskwoitt), sb. 1574. [f. DIS- 
QUIET a. and v.] Absence of bodily or 
mental quietness; disturbance; uneasiness, 
anxiety; restlessness. Also with a and pl. 
(arch. or Obs.) Hence tDisquietful 
iDisqui'etive a. tending to d. TDis- 
qui-etous a. disquieting. 

fDisqui-parancy. 1697. [- med.L. dis- 
quiparantia, for disequiparantia, f. dis- 
Dis- 4 + late L. equiparantia; cf. EQUIPARA- 
TION.] Logic. The relation of two correlates 
which are heteronymous, i.e. denoted by 
different names, as father and son: opp. to 
equiparancy. So Disquipara‘tion (rare). 

Disquisition (diskwizi-Jon). 1605. [- (O)Fr. 
disquisition — L. disquisitio, f. disquisit-, 
pa. ppl. stem of disquirere, f. dis- DIS- 
1 + quærere seek; see -ITION.] 1. Diligent or 
systematic search; investigation 1608; tellipt. 
a subject for investigation -1660. 2. A 
treatise or discourse in which a subject is 
investigated and discussed at some length; 
less correctly, an elaborate dissertation on 
a subject 1647. 

1. In this d. into human conduct J. HARRIS. 2. 
Puzzling them with scholastical craggy disquisi- 
tions TRAPP. Hence Disquisi-tional a. of the na- 
ture of a d. Disquisi-tionist, the author of ad. 

Disquisitive (diskwi-zitiv), a. 1047. [f. 
L. disquisit- (see prec.) + -IVE.] Character- 
ized by disquisition; given to research or 
investigation ; inquiring. 

A man of great d. powers 1772. 

Disquisitor (diskwi-zito1). 1766. [- med.L. 
disquisitor, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] One who 
makes disquisition; an investigator. Hence 
Disquisito-rial a. of or belonging to a d.; 
inquiring (rare. So Disquisitory a. 
(rare). 

#Disra-nge, v. 1485. [- OFr. desrangier, 
-rengier, f. des- DIS- 4 + ranc, renc, mod. 
rang. See RANK sb., Rance v.] To 


DISRANK 


disarrange; refl. and intr. to fall out of 
rank -1775. 

Disrank'(disre-k), v. 1597. [Dis- 7 c.] 
Tl. To throw out of rank or into disorder 
—1004. Also ttransf. and fig. 2. To reduce to 
a lower rank ; to degrade 1599. 

Disrate (disré'-t), v. 1811. [Dis- 7 a.] To 
reduce to a lower rating or rank. Also fig. 

{Disray-, sb. ME. [var. of desray, DERAY 
sb.; see Dis-.] = DERAY, DISARRAY —1610. 

fDisray:, v. ME. [var. of desray, DERAY 
see DIS-.] 1. = DISARRAY v. 1. —1031. 
. = DISARRAY v. 2. —1608. 
Disrealize (disriáleiz), v. rare. 1889. 
[Dis- 6.] To divest of reality; to idealize. 

tDisrea‘son, v. 1622. [Anglicized from 
OFr. desraisnier or its latinized form 
disrationare; see DERAIGN v.'] To prove, 
assert, vindicate; = DERAIGN v.* 

Disrecommendation (disre:kémendé'-Jan). 
1752. [Dis- 9.] The reverse of a recommenda- 
tion; that which is unfavourable to any one's 
claims, 

In a Government where trifling qualities are no 
d. H. WALPOLE. 

Disregard (disrigd-ad), sb. 1665. [Dis- 9.] 
Want of regard; neglect; in earlier use often, 
slighting, undue neglect; later, the treating 
of anything as of no importance, 


A d. of fame ADDISON, of historical accuracy 
toner Hence Disrega-rdful a, neglectful; 
~ly adv, 

Disregard (disrigd-ad), v. 1641. [Drs- 6.] 
To treat without regard. 1, In earlier use, 
esp., to treat without due regard; to neglect 
unduly, slight 1641. 2. In later use, esp., 
to treat as of no importance, to pay no 
attention to 1793. 

1. To make all the eeaple d. and despise the 
Gospel BAXTER. 2. To d. public opinion 1703, 
idle rumours MACAULAY, symptoms DICKENS. 
So Disrega-rdant a. disregarding. Hence Dis- 


regarder. 
[Drs- Irregular. 


+Disre-gular, a. 

EVELYN. 

Disrelish (disreif), sb. 1625. [f. DISRELISH 
v.; Or f. DIS- 9 + RELISH sb.] Distaste, 
aversion, some degree of disgust. 

Men. .have an extreme d. to be told of their 
duty BURKE. 

Disrelish (disrelif), v. 1548. [f. Dis- 6 
or 7a + RELISH v. or sb.] +1. trans. To des- 
troy the relish of; to render distasteful 
-1760. 2. To find not to one’s taste; to 
regard with disfavour; to dislike 1004, 
13. To prove distasteful to —1708. 4, intr. 
To be distasteful 1631. 

2. Her delicate tendernesse wil. .disreelish and 
abhorre the Moore Oth. 1. i. 236, Hence {Dis- 
re'lishable a. 

Disremember (disrime-mboa), v. Chiefly 
dial. 1836. [Dis- 6.] To fail to remember; to 
forget (trans. and absol.). 

Disrepair (disripé?-1). 1708. [Drs- 9.] The 
being in bad condition for want of. repairs. 
All spoke neglect and d. Scorr. 

fDisrepo'rt, rare. [Dis- 9.] Evil report. 
FULLER. 


10.] 


Disreputable  (disre»piitàb'), a. (sb) 
1772. |f. Dıs- 10 + REPUTABLE, after 
disrepule.] 1. The reverse of reputable; 


such as to bring into disrepute; discreditable. 
2. In bad repute; not respectable 1828. 
3. sb. A disreputable person 1853. 

1. D. to his character as a Clergyman 1795. 2. 
A few d, individuals DISRAELI. Disre:putably 


adv. 

Disreputa-tion. Obs. or arch. 1001. 
[Dis- 9.] 1. Privation or loss of reputation; 
bringing into disrepute; dishonour, dis- 
grace 1601; ta discredit —1751. 12. The 
condition of being in disrepute 1770. 

1. He will..bring d. on the institution T. 
JEFFERSON. 

Disrepute (disrtpiz-t), sb. 1653. [Dis- 9.] 
Loss or absence of reputation; ill repute. 
It brings the administration of justice into d. 
BUCKLE, 

tDisrepu-te, v. 1611. [Dis- 6.) trans. 
To disesteem; to bring into discredit; to 
defame; to bring an evil name upon (by 
one's conduct) —1697. 


You quote us the Homilies..I 
them Br. MONTAGU. PSL 
sb. 1631. [f. 


Disrespect (disrispe-kt), 
DiS- 9 + RESPECT sb.; or perh. f. next.) 
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Want of respect, courteous regard, or 
reverence; tan instance of this —1714. 

My memory fails me, if I have mentioned their 
names with d. ‘JUNIUS’, 

Disrespe-ct, v. 1614, [D1s- 6.] trans. The 
reverse of to respect; to have or show no 
respect or reverence for. 

If he love the one he must d. the other BP. HALL. 
Hence Disrespe-cter (rare). 

Disrespectable (disrispe-ktb’l), a. 1813. 
[Dis- 10.) The opposite of respectable; not 
worthy of respect. Hence Disrepe:cta- 
bi-lity, the quality of being d. 

Disrespectful (disríspe-ktfül, a. 1077. 
[f. Dıs- 10 + RESPECTFUL, after disrespect.) 
The opposite of respectful; full of or mani- 
festing disrespect. 

I must say nothing. .that is d. or undutiful 
RICHARDSON. Hence Disrespe'ctful-ly adv., 
-ness. 

TDisrespe'ctive, a. 1623. [f. Dis- 10 + RE- 
SPECTIVE, after disrespect.] = DISRESPECTFUL 
1736. 

TDisrespo-ndency. 1657. [Dis- 9.] Absence 
of response. 

1Disre'st. 9.] 
unrest 1726. 

#Disre-verence, v. 1529. [Dis- 6 or 7 a.) 
To treat with irreverence; to deprive of 
reverence 1670. 

Disrobe (disrd"-b), v. 1581. [f. DIs- 6 or 7 a 
+ ROBE v. or sb, perh. after OFr. 
desrober in same senses.] 1, (rans. 
divest of a robe or garment; to undress, 
strip. Also transf. and fig. 1590. 2. refl. 
and intr. To undress, 

1. D. the Images Jul. C. I. i. 69. And thou dis- 
roab'd of all thy dignitie 1592. Hence Disro-ber. 

Disroof (disrū-f), v. 1837. [Dis- 7 a.] To 
unroof. 

Disroot (disri-t) v. 1612. [Dis- 6.] To 
pull up by the roots; to uproot; /ransf. to 
dislodge from the place where it is fixed. 

Daun. .could not have disrooted Friedrich this 
Season CARLYLE. 

TDisrou-t, v. 1525. [- OFr. desrouter 
(mod. dé-), f. des- Dis- 4 + OFr. roule 
band, company. Cf. Rovr v.*] To put, or 
be put, to rout 1630. 

Disru'ddered, ppl. a. rare. 
7a.] Deprived of the rudder. 

tDisru-y, a. rare. 1570. [- OFr. desrieulé 
(mod. déréglé); see Dis- 4, RULE v., -Y*] 
Unruly. Hence tDisru-lily adv. in an 
unruly manner. 

Disrump (disrpmp) v. 1581 [— L. 
disrumpere, f. dis- DIS- 1 + rumpere break.] 
To break up, DISRUPT (trans. and intr.). 

Disrupt (disro-pt), ppl. a. 1730. [-L. 
disruptus, pa. pple. of disrumpere; see prec.] 
Chiefly as poetic pa. pple. — disrupted. 

Disrupt (disrp-pt), v. 1657. [- disrupt-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. disrumpere; see prec.] 1. intr. 
To burst asunder. TOMLINSON. 2. trans. To 
break or burst asunder; to shatter 1817. 
Also fig. 

2. The attempt..to d, the government 1879. 
Hence Disru-pter, -or, one who breaks up. 

Disruption (disrpfon) 1640. [- L. 
disruptio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The action 
of rending or bursting asunder; forcible 
severance. 2, A disrupted condition or 
part 1760, 

1. At the sudden d. of the masses of rock above 
1816, 2. In the time of weakness and d. 1852. 

"hr. The D.: VT split in the Established 

18th May, 1843, when 451 

ministers left that Church and formed themselves 
into the Free (Protesting) Church of Scotland. 

Hence Disru-ptionist, one who favours d. 
(disro-ptiv), a. 1842. [f. 
DISRUPT v.  -IVE.] 1. Causing or tending to 
disruption; bursting or breaking asunder. 
2. Produced by disruption; eruptive 1870. 

1. The speedy development of d. tendencies 
STUBBS. 2. The d. character of these rocks PAGE. 
Hence Disru-ptive-ly adv., -ness. 

Disrupture (disto-ptitiz), sb. 1796. It. 
DisRUPT v. after rupture.] = DISRUPTION. 
Hence Disru-pture v. to break off or 
asunder; to divide by a rupture. 

Diss (dis). 1855. [- Arab. dis.] The Algerian 
name for a Mediterranean grass, Ampelo- 
desma (Arundo) tenar, used for making 


1507, [Dis- Disquiet, 


1788. [D1s- 


cordage, ete. 
Dissatisfaction (dissetisfse-kfon). 1640. 
(Dis- 9.] The fact or condition of being 


To. 


DISSEISIN 


dissatisfied; discontent; *want of somet] 
to complete the wish” (J.); a cause of this, 
Ed d. you take at the Ry of some good men 
/ROMWELL. e d. of eing obli, 
home, without [ete.]1702. ^ ^44 to retum 
Dissatisfactory (disseetisfee-ktori), a. 1610, 
[Dis- 10.] Not satisfactory; causing dissatis- 
faction; unsatisfactory; ‘unable to give 
content’ (J.). 
Things which. were d. to her Subjects 1610, 
Hence Dissatisfa-ctoriness. t 


Dissatisfy (dissæ-tisfəi), v. 1666. [Drg. 
6.] To deprive of satisfaction, to render 
unsatisfied; to fail to fulfil the desires or 
wishes of; to displease, discontent, Also 
absol. 

Since they [the advantages of life] are not bi 
enough to satisfy, they should not be big enough 
to d. COLLIER (J.). 


tDissa-vage, v. [Dis- 8.] To tame, to 
civilize. CHAPMAN. 
Dissceptre (disse-ptoz), v. 1691. [Dis- 


78.] To deprive of the sceptre, or of kingly 
authority. 

tDissea-son, v. 1583. 
away the flavour of -1621. 

Disseat (dissi-t), v. 1612. [f, Dis- 6 
or 7c + SEAT v. or sb.) To remove from or 
as from a seat; to unseat, 

The disseated Parliament-men 1648. 

Dissect (dise-kt), v. 1607. [- dissect-, pa, 
ppl. stem of L. dissecare, f. dis- DIS- 1 + secare 
cut.] 1. trans. To cut asunder, cut in 
Pieces, divide by cutting. 2. spec. To cut 
up (an animal, a plant, etc.) for the purpose 
of displaying the position, structure, and 
relations of the various internal parts; to 
anatomize 1611. 3. transf. and fig. To take 
to pieces, so as to lay bare every part; to 
analyse; to criticize in detail 1631. 

1. Hee that dissected Gordions knot Sir T, 
HERBERT. 2. Anatomists d. and mangle, To cut 
themselves out work to wrangle BUTLER, Hud. 
3. To d. the human mind Jowerr. Hence 
Disse:ctible a. (rare). 

Disse:cted, ppl. a. 1634. [f. prec. + 
-ED'] 1. That has been cut up, or divided 
into pieces; as, a d. map. 2. Cut into many 
deep lobes; much divided; as, a d. chin, 
leaf, etc. 1652. 

Disse:cting, vbl. sb. 1767. (f. as prec. 
+ -ING'.] The action of DISSECT v. 

Comb.: d.-forceps, -knife, -microscope, 
-room (ie. used in anatomical dissection): 
-clerk, one employed in analysing invoices and 
accounts. 

Disse-cting, ppl. a. 1854. [f. as prec 
+ -ING*.] That dissects. D. aneurism, one 
in which the blood passes between the inner 
and middle and the outer coats of the 
artery. 

Dissection (dise-kfon). 1581. [f. DISSEOT 
v. + -ION, perh. partly — med.L. dissectio, 
Fr. dissection.) t1. The action of cutting 
asunder or in pieces; division by cutting 
1784. 2. spec. The methodical cutting up of 
an animal or plant for examination of its 
structure 1605. 3. The action of separating 
anything into its elements for the purpose 
of critical examination 1642. 4. pir 
Anything which is the result or produce © 
dissecting 1581. 

2. For Munanéds of years..the d. of human 
bodies was impeded, and anatomists were COD 
fined to the d. of dead animals HUXLEY. 


(Dis- 6.] To take 


Disse-ctive, a. 1860. [f. DISSEOT v 
+ -IVE.] Serving to dissect. 1578 
Dissector (dise-ktaz). Also -er. B 


[= mod.L. dissector, f. dissect-; see D 
v., -OR 2.] One who dissects, esp. anatomic 
ally. ME 
Disseise, disseize (dissi-z), v. 5 
[- AFr. disseisir, OFr. dessaisir disposes; 
see Dis- 4, SEIZE.] Law. To put out j^ 
&ctual seisin or possession; to dispossess á 
person) of his estates, etc., usually M 
fully or by force; to oust. Const. of (1from» 
Also transf. and fig. 4 
Where, md .be dysseased..from eo 
lawful inheritance 1540. They. . With gentles! 
their fear and care disseised HOBBES. |. dof 
Herte Dissei:see-, -zee-, one who i: disseised 5 
hisestate: correl. to Disseisor. Dissei'sor m Hs 
one who disseises another of his lands, etc. 
Sei-soress. {+Dissei-sure, -zure = next. ME 
Disseisin, -zin (dissizin), sb. TE 
[- AFr. disseisine, OFr. dessaisine; Barr s 
4, SEISIN.] Law. The act or fact of disse! 2 


DISSEL-BOOM 


ivation of seisin; usually, the wrongful 
Possession of the lands, etc., of another: 
since 15th c. not used of personalty. tDis- 


seisin v. = prec. 

Dissel-boom (dis'lbüm). S. Afr. 1858. 
[Du., f. dissel shaft + boom beam, boom.] 
The pole of a wagon. 

Dissemblance (dise-mblans). 4 
[In sense 1 - OFT. dessemblance. (mod. dis-), 
f. dessembler; see DISSEMBLE v.?, -ANCE. In 
sense 2, a var. of earlier tdissimulance, after 
dissemble.] 1. Want of resemblance. 2. The 
action of dissembling, dissimulation 1602. 

2. No time .. is this for bravery As little for d. 
SOUTHEY. 

Dissemble (dise-mb’l), v.' [Late ME. 
dissemile, -immil, alt. of DISSIMULE V., 
through dissimble, and assoc. W- SEMBLANCE.) 
1, trans. To alter or disguise the semblance 
of so as to deceive; to give a false semblance 
to; to cloak or disguise by a feigned appear- 
ance 1513. 12. To disguise —1697. 3. To pre- 
tend not to see or notice; to ignore 1500. 4. 
absol. or intr. To conceal one's intentions, 
opinions, etc. under a feigned guise; ‘to 
use false professions, to play the hypocrite’ 


arch. 1463. 


(T. 1528. 15. trans. To feign, pretend, 
simulate 1813. 
1. That we shoulde not d. nor cloke them [our 


sins] before the face of Almighty God. Bk. Com. 
Prayer, 2. Twel. IV. ji. 4. 3. Learn to d. 
wrongs Rows. 4. The subtle fiend. . Dissembled, 
and this answer smooth return'd MILT. P. R. 
I. 467, D. not with me thus SouTHEY. Hence 
Disse'mbler, one who dissembles; a deceiver, 
hypocrite. Disse-mblingly adv. 

{Disse-mble, v.' rare. 1586. [- OFr. 
des-, dissembler, f. des- Dis- 4 + sembler 
be like, seem.) To be unlike, resemble not. 
So tDisse-mblable a. unlike, dissimilar. 

Disse-mbly. nonce-wd. A perversion of 
assembly. Much Ado ty. ii. 1. 

Disseminate (dise-mine't), v. 1603. [- dis- 
seminat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. disseminare, 
f. dis- Dis- 1 + semen, semin- seed; see 
ATEM] d. trans. lit. To scatter abroad, as 
in sowing seed; to spread here and there; to 
disperse, so as to deposit in all parts; tto 
distribute -1668. b. In pa. pple. and pass. 
used of diffused situation, without implying 
the action 1677. 2. fig. To spread abroad, 
diffuse, promulgate 1643. 

1. The mistletoe is disseminated by birds DAR- 
WIN. ‘The pantheists supposed life to be dissemin- 
see through all the interstices of matter 1869. 
2 To d. a Doctrine 1670, opinions BP. WATSON, 
Küov iunge 1802. So Disse'minative a. having 

e quality of disseminating or of being dissemin- 
HUS Disse-minator, one who or that which 

isseminates, 

Dissemination (dise:miné!-fon), 1646. [- 
L. disseminatio, t. as prec.; see -ION.) The 
E of disseminating; the fact or condition 
9f being disseminated; dispersion, diffusion, 
promulgation, 

D. extensive d, of the Scriptures 1829. 
aDissension (dise-nfon) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
ee — L. dissensio, f. dissens-, pa. ppl. 
Pron of dissentire; see DISSENT V., -ION. 
in m XV freq. spelt -tion.] 1. Disagreement 
dis Pinion, esp. such as produces contention; 
Phe an instance of this. +2, Med. 
crate disturbance producing ailment 
i ke = DISSENT sb, 3. —1807. 

. ia among the priests d. springs MILT. 
Within theo sin here were dissensions. existing 
NEWMAN. ch, as well as without J. H. 


Dissensious; see DISSENTIOUS. 
sone Se nsualize, v. [DiIS- 6.] To free from 
Das quality or elements. LOWELL. 
TRE (dise-nt), v. ME. [- L. dissentire, 
ES IS- 1 + sentire feel, think. Cf. Fr. 
pede (Xv.] 1. intr, Not to assent; to 
ron: pi with or object to an action. Const. 
differ Ne. 2. To think differently, disagree, 
he do Mid Twith 1536; spec. to differ from 
» (s rine or worship of a church, esp. 
uan roh of England 1553. 13. To be at 
meaning —1748. 14. To differ in sense, or 
sd or in any other respect —1659. 
to, the e dors ented Poe ges for dissenting 
itherto been accused of dissenting eat ie 


ure] 2 
Sentingis England Svp. Sum. Hence Dis- 


Sollie 
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Dissent (disent), sb. 1585. [f. prec.] 1. 
Difference of opinion or sentiment; disagree- 
ment; fdissension 1596. 2. Disagreement 
with a proposal; the opposite of consent 
1651. 3. spec. Difference of opinion in regard 
to religious doctrine or worship 1585; 
separation from an established church, esp. 
the Church of England; non-conformity 
1772. +4. Want of agreement; difference of 
sense, nature, etc. —1638. 

2. The opposite Lords, desired they might 
enter their dissents Pepys. 3. D., not satisfied 
with toleration, is not conscience, but ambition 
BURKE. 4. The Consent and D. between Visibles 
and Audibles BACON. 

Dissentaneous (disenté'-nios), a. 1623. 
If. L. dissentaneus (f. dissentire DISSENT v.) + 
-oUS.] Disagreeing, discordant; at variance 
with; contrary (o. var. tDissentany a. 

fDissenta-tion. 1613. [irreg. f. DISSENT 
v. + -ATION.] Dissension —1623. 

Dissenter (dise-ntes). 1639, [f. DISSENT 
v. + -ERL] 1. One who dissents in any 
matter: one who disagrees with any opinion, 
resolution, or proposal 1647. 2. One who 
dissents in matters of religious belief and 
worship 1639; one who separates himself 
from any specified church 1663, esp. from 
the communion of the Established Church 
of England 1679. Usu. with capital D. (Some- 
times restrieted to those who disagree with 
the principle of national or state churches.) 
2. Its discipline is. .so easy, that it allows more 
freedom to dissenters than any of the sects would 
allow it DRYDEN. Do you take me for a D., you 
rascal FIELDING. Hence Disse-nterism, the 
principles and practice of Dissenters. 

+Disse-ntiate, v. [irreg. f. L. dissentire 
DISSENT v. + -ATE*.] (rans. To move to 
dissension. FELTHAM. 

Dissentient (dise-nf'ént) 1621. [- dis- 
sentient-, pres. ppl. stem of L. dissentire; 
see DISSENT v., -ENT.] 

A. adj. Differing or disagreeing in opinion; 
esp. dissenting from the opinion or sentiment 
of the majority 1651. 

B. sb. One who differs or disagrees in 
opinion. Hence Disse-ntience (rare). 

Dissentious (disenfos, a. Now rare. 
1500. [f. DISSENSION (and therefore better 
dissensious); see -I0US. Cf. Fr. fdissentieuz, 
-cieur.] Of, pertaining to, or characterized. 
by, dissension; esp. given to dissension, 
quarrelsome. Hence tDisse-ntiously adv. 


+Disse-ntive, a. [f. DISSENT v. + AVE.] 
Inclined to dissent. FELTHAM. 
Dissepiment (dise-pimént). 1727. [- L. 


dissæpimentum, f. diss;pire, f. dis- Dis- 1 + 
sepes hedge; see -MENT.] Bot. and Zool. 
A partition in some part or organ; à septum. 
spec. a. Bot. A partition separating the cells 
of a syncarpous ovary or fruit. b. Zool. 

One of the horizontal plates connecting the 
vertical septa in corals. Hence Dissepi- 
mental a. 

Dissert (disd-at), v. 1023. [- dissert-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. disserere treat, examine, 
discourse, f. dis- Dis- 1 + serere join, connect, 
join words in composition.) fl. trans. To 
discuss, examine -1721. 2. intr. To make a 
dissertation. (Now affected.) 1657. 

2. "Tis always with a moral end That I d. 
BYRON. 

Dissertate (disoite't) v. 1766. [- dis- 
sertat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. dissertare discuss, 
debate, frequent. of disserere; see prec., 
-ATE*.] = prec. 2. (Unusual.) 

Dissertation (disoité^fon). 1611. [- L. 
disserlatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] +1. Dis- 
cussion —1709. 2. = Discourse sb. 5. 1651. 

2. A D. concerning Man HOBBES. Hence Dis- 
serta-tional a. belonging to or of the nature of a 
d. Disserta:tionist, one who makes a d. 

Dissertator. 1698. [- late L. dissertator 
disputant, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] One who 
makes a dissertation. 

Disserve (dissd-1v), v. 1618. [In sense 1, 
f. Dis- 6 + SERVE v., prob. after (O)Fr. 
desservir in same sense; in sense 2 after mod. 
Fr. in the sense 'clear the table'.] 1. 
trans. To do the contrary of to serve; to 
serve badly, do an ill turn to. 2. To clear a 


table 1816. 
1. In what sort the said Duke had disserved 


him and abused his trust 1618. 
L 


DISSIMILATION 


Disservice (dissd-1vis), sb. 1599. [f. DIS- 
9 + SERVICE’. Cf. Fr. desservice (XVI) in 
same sense.] The contrary of service; the 
rendering of an ill service or ill turn; injury, 
detriment; an injury. 

The making of religion a notional thing hath 
been of infinite d. BP. BERKELEY. Hence Dis- 
serviceable a. unhelpful, hurtful, detrimental. 
Disse‘rviceableness, d. quality. Disse-rvice- 
ably edv. 

fDisse-ttle, v. 1635. [Dis- 6.] trans, To 
unsettle, disturb —1692. Hence Disse-ttle- 
ment, the action of dissettling; dissettled 
condition. 


Dissever (dise ve), v. ME. [- AFr. 
des(c)everer, OFr. dessevrer (mod., techn. 
desseuvrer) :- late L. disseparare, f. dis- 


Dıs- 1 + separare SEPARATE v. See SEVER.] 
1. trans. To separate; to divide, disjoin, 
sever, part. 2. To divide into parts ME.; 
ito break up -1615. 3. intr. To separate, 
part ME. 

1. Disseueringe the bishoprick of Chester. .from. 
the jurisdiction of Canterbury 1541. 2. The very 
name of Crumwell was able to d. insurrections 
1615, Hence Dissevera-tion, disseverance, 
Disse-verment, the action of dissevering; dis- 


severance. 

Disseverance  (disevéráns. ME. [- 
OFr. dessevrance, f. dessevrer; see prec., 
-ANOE.] The action of dissevering; separa- 
tion. 

Dissha-dow, dish-, v. rare. 
7a.) To free from shadow. 
Dissheathe (dis,Ji-6), v. rare. 1614. 
6.] To unsheathe. (Also intr. for refl.) 
fDisshi-p, v. rare. 1557. [f. DIS- 6 + 
Sur v.] To remove from a ship. 

+Disshi-ver, v. 1586. [f. DI8- 1 + SHIVER 
v.!] To shatter or become shattered —1038. 
Disshroud (disjrau:d), v. rare. 1577. 
[f. Dis- 6 or 7 a + SHROUD v.' or sb.'] To 
deprive of a shroud; fig. to expose. 
Dissidence (disidéns) 1656. [- Fr. 
dissidence or L. dissidenti see next, 
-ENCE.] Disagreement (in opinion, character, 
etc.); difference, dissent. 

Dissenting for the mere pleasure of d. 1891. 
var, tDi-ssidency. 

Dissident (di-sident). 1534. [- Fr. dissident 
or dissident-, pres. ppl. stem of L. dissidére 
disagree, f. dis- Dis- 1 + sedére sit; see 
-ENT.] 

A. adj. Disagreeing (in opinion, character, 
ete.); at variance, different. Const. from. 
A forme of prayer d. from the common 1617. 
D. ejected Priests CARLYLE. 

B. sb. One who disagrees; a dissentient 
1789; a dissenter 1790. 

The scruples of such dissidents from public 
opinion are real 1826. 

Dissight (dissoit disoit). 1710. [Drs- 9.] 
An unsightly object, an eyesore. So Dis- 
GS ete a. unsightly (rare). 

Dissilient (dissi-liént), a. 1656. [- dissili- 
ent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. dissilire fly apart, 
f. dis- Dis- 1 + salire leap; see -ENT.] 
Leaping asunder, springing apart; spec. 
in Bol. bursting open with force, as, a d. 
pericarp. Hence Dissiliency, d. quality 
(rare). 

fDissilition. 1660. [f. dissilit-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. dissilire (see prec., -ION), or on the 
analogy of similar formations; cf. RESILIENT, 
REsILTION.] A leaping or springing apart; 
a bursting —1685. 

Dissimilar (disimilia), a. (sb) 1021. 
[f. Dis- 10 + Smuram, after L. dissimilis, 
Fr. dissimilaire.] 1. Not similar or alike; 
different in appearance, properties, or 
nature; unlike. Const. to (occas. from, 
with), 2. sb. (in pl.) Dissimilar things 1654. 

1. A new picture. .it was d. to all the others 
C. BRoNTÉ. Hence Dissimila:rity, unlikeness, 
difference; an instance of this. Dissi-milarly 


adv. 

Dissimilate (disi-mile't), v. rare. 1841, [f. 
Dis- 4 + L. similis, after ASSIMILATE v.] To 
make or become unlike. Hence Dissi-mila- 
tive a. tending to or causing dissimilation; 
spec. in Biol. katabolic. 

Dissimilation (disimilé'Jon). 1830. [f. 
prec. after assimilation.) The action of 
making, or process of becoming, unlike: opp. 
to ASSIMILATION. spec. a. Philol. The differ- 
entiation of two identical sounds occurring 
near each other in a word, by change of one 


1610. [D1s- 


[Dis- 


DISSIMILE 


of them, as in It. pelegrino from L. peregrinus. 
b. Biol. Katabolism. 

Dissimile (disi-mili), sb. 1082. [- L. 
dissimile, n. of dissimilis, after SIMILE.] 
The opposite of ‘simile’; a comparison or 
illustration by contrast. 
Dissimilitude (disimilitiud). 1532. [- L. 
dissimilitudo, f. dissimilis unlike; see 
-TUDE.] 1, The condition of being unlike; 
unlikeness, dissimilarity; diversity; an 
instance of this. 12. Rhet. A comparison by 
contrast 1751. 

1. D. of life and diuersitie of maners 1564, 

TDissi'mulate, a. 1450. [~ L. dissimula- 
tus, pa. pple. of dissimulare; see next, -ATE*.] 
Dissembled, feigned, pretended —1653. 

Dissimulate (disi-mitile't), 
dissimulal-, pa. ppl. stem of 
see DIS- 4, SIMULATE v.] fl. trans. To pretend 
not to see, pass over (rare). 2. To conceal 
or disguise under a feigned appearance; to 
dissemble 1610. Also intr. Hence Dis- 
simulative a. given to or marked by 
dissimulation (rare. Dissi-mulator, a 
dissembler. 

Dissimulation (disimiulé-fon. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. dissimulation — L. dissimulatio, f. as 
prec.; see -ION.] The action of dissimulating ; 
concealment under a feigned semblance; 
feigning, hypocrisy; an instance of this 
(arch.). 

Let loue be without d. Rom. 12:9. Simulation is 
a Pretence of what is not, and D. a Concealment 
of what is STEELE. Smooth D., skilled to grace 
A devil's purpose with an angels’ face COWPER. 

TDissi-mule, v. ME. [- (O)Fr. dissimuler 
7 L, dissimulare; see DISSIMULATE v. Hence 
DISSEMBLE v.'] 1. trans. = DISSEMBLE v.' 
1-5. ~1636. § 2. In the later Wycliffite 
version repr. dissimulare of the Vulgate, 
where the sense of the original is ‘linger’ 
and ‘leave off’, Hence fDissi-muler, 
t-our = DISSEMBLER. 

{Dissi‘new, v. rare. 1640, [Dis- 7 a.] To 
deprive of sinew or vigour 1641. 

tDi-ssipable, a. 1003. [- L. dissipabilis, 
f. dissipare; see next, -ABLE. Cf. Fr. 

tdissipable.] "That can be dissipated —1710. 
Hence tDissipabi-lity. 

Dissipate (di-sipe't), v. 1532. [- dissipat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. dissipare, f. dis- DIS- 
l + "supare, *sipare throw; see -ATE?.] 
1. trans. To scatter; to cause to go off in 
all directions; to disperse 1534. Also intr. 
(for refl.). +2. trans. To scatter in defeat 
—1789. 3, To dispel by dispersion (mist, 
clouds, etc.); to cause to disappear 1532. 
Also fig. and transf. b. intr. To pass away by 
dispersion; to disappear 1626. 4. trans. To 
disintegrate or dissolve completely, undo, 
annul 1555. Also infr. (for refl.). 5. trans. To 
scatter or consume wilfully (money, faculties); 
to squander 1682. 6. trans. To distract by 
variety of objects; to fritter away 1083. 
7, intr. To practise dissipation; to engage in 
frivolous or (now usually) dissolute pleasures 


3. They will clerely d. ard discusse the myst 
Morr. [It] has dissipated the Fears of that 
People STEELE. intr. Libels neglected quickly. . 
disipat to ayr HOWELL. 4. Shall the Heavens and 
Earth be wholly dissipated and destroyed RAY. 
6. Thought may be dissipated into a number of 
aperçus 1883. Hence +Di-ssipate, Di-ssipated 
ppl. adjs. dispersed, scattered, wasted, frittered 
away; given to dissipation, dissolute. Di-ssi- 
pater, one who or that which dissipates. Di«s- 
sipative a. tending to d. Dissipati-vity (in 
Physics), a quantity ex; ressing the rate of dissi- 
pation of energy; called also dissipation-function. 

Dissipation (disipé'-fon). 1545. [> (O)Fr. 
dissipation or L. dissipatio, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] tI. The action of dissipating or 
dispersing; dispersed condition —1760. 2. 
The wasting of a substance, or form of 
energy, through continuous dispersion 1615. 
3. Complete disintegration or dissolution 
1597. 4. Squandering, waste 1639. 5. Dis- 
traction of the mental faculties from con- 
centration on serious subjects; diversion, 
amusement; also with a and pl. 1733. 6. 
Waste of the moral and physical powers by 
vicious indulgence in pleasure; intemperate 
[^ Sue ES of living 1784. 

+ Foule d. follow'd, and fore’t rout Mtr. P. D. 

VI. 598. 3. The d. of the whole frame of Natus 
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into disjoynted dust Hy. MORE. 4. There had 
been such a d. of treasure BP. BURNET. 5. 
Change of place. .inevitably produces d. of mind 
JOHNSON. 6. He died young, worn out by d. 1894. 

tDi'ssite, a. 1000. [- L. dissitus lying 
apart, remote, f. dis- DIs- 1 + situs placed, 
situate.] Situated apart —1657. 

Britaine. . Far d. from this world of ours P. HOL- 
LAND. 

tDisslander, var. of DISCLANDER. 

Dissociable (see below), a. 1603. [In 
sense 1, f. Dis- 10 + SOCIABLE; in sense 2 
— L. dissociabilis; in sense 3 — Fr. dissoci- 
able.) 1. (disso"-fáb'I) The reverse of sociable; 
unsociable. 2. That tends to separate. 
(rare) 1835. 3. (disó".f'áb'l) Separable 1833. 

1. They came in two by two..matched in the 
most d. Manner ADDISON, Hence Dissociabi-- 
lity (rare), Disso-ciableness, unsociableness. 

Dissocial (dissó"fál, a. 1762. [Drs- 10.] 
Disinclined or unsuitable for society; un- 
social. 

Hatred and other d. passions KAMES. Hence 
Disso:cialize v. to render d. 

Disso-ciate, ppl. a. rare. 1548. [- L. 
dissociatus, pa. pple. of dissociare; see next, 
-ATE*.] Dissociated. 

Dissociate (disó"fie'Ü, v. 1611. [- dis- 
sociat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. dissociare, f. 
dis- DIS- 1 + sociare join together, f. 
socius companion; see -ATE*.] 1. (rans. To 
cut off from association or society; to sever, 
disunite. Const. from. b. Chem. To separate 
the elements of, spec. by heat 1809. 2. intr. 
(for refl.) To cease to associate 1866. 

1. Our very wants and desires, which first 
bring us together, have a tendency likewise to d. 
us TUCKER. Hence Disso'ciative a. causing 
dissociation or decomposition. 

Dissociation(diso"fié^fon, -si,é-fon). 1611. 
[- Fr. dissociation or L. dissociatio, f. as prec. ; 
see -ION.] 1, The action of dissociating or the 
condition of being dissociated; disunion. 2. 
Chem. Decomposition, spec. by the action of 
heat. Hence d.-point, the temperature at 
which such decomposition takes place. 

1. It will add infinitely to the d., distraction, 
and confusion of these confederate republics 


BURKE. 

Dissoluble (disülivb'l, disoliub'D, a. 
1534. [- (O)Fr. dissoluble or L. dissolubilis, f. 
dissolvere; see DIS- 1, SOLUBLE.) 1. Separable 
into elements or atoms; capable of being 
destroyed by complete decomposition. +2. 
Soluble in a liquid —1809. 3. Capable of being 
loosened, unfastened, or (fig. undone 1600. 
4. That may be dissolved, as an assembly 
1642. 

1. How then should the Gods Being atomic not 
be d. TENNYSON. Hence Disso:lubi-lity, tDis- 
so-lubleness, the quality of being d. 

Dissolute (di-sdl'ut), a. (sb. ME. [- L. 
dissolutus loose, disunited, pa. pple. of 
dissolvere DISSOLVE.] tl. Disjoined, dis- 
united 16051. 12. Relaxed, enfeebled —1810. 
T3. Slack, negligent, remiss -1019. 4. 
fLoose, wanton -1713; lawless in style 
(now rare) 1566. 5. Lax in morals, loose- 
living; licentious, profligate, debauched. 
The current sense. 1513. 6. sb. A dissolute 
Person (rare) 1608. 

4. The d. dulness of English Flamboyant RUS- 
KIN. 5. Belial, the dissolutest Spirit that fell 


MILT. P. R. 1. 150, Hence Di-ssolute-ly adv., 
-ness. 


Dissolution (disól'u.on. ME. (- (O)Fr. 
dissolution or L. dissolutio, f. dissolut-; see 
prec., -ION.] 1. Separation into parts or 
constituent elements; disintegration, de- 
composition. 2. Reduction from the solid 
to the fluid form; liquefaction; formerly, 
also, = fusion 1598. 3, Solution in a liquid. 
1 Obs. 1558; fresult of this; a solution 1707. 
14. Hurtful relaxation or weakening —1083. 
5. The condition of being loose from due 
restraint; fexcess; laxity of behaviour or 
morals; dissoluteness (arch.) ME. tb. with 
pl. An instance of this -1653. 6. The relaxa- 
tion of any tie, bond, or binding power 
1534. 7. The breaking up of an assembly, 
association, or constituted body of persons 
1535. 8. Termination of life; death, decease 
1522. 9. The action of bringing or condition 
of being brought to an end 1528. 110. 
Solution (of a question, ete.) (rare) 1549. 

l. The d. of flesh, skin, and bones BUTLER. 
2. The d. of the great snow FULLER. 6. The 
cause of dissolucion of their amitie and league 


DISSONANCE 


1548. 7. A d. is the civil death of the paria. 
ment BLACKSTONE. The d. of the monasteries 
Lp. BROUGHAM, of the Huguenot party J, R, 

GREEN, 8. The disolucion and seueraunce of the 
soule fro the body MORE. 9. That realm wes 
like to come to d. 1528. Hence Dissolu'tionisw 
the doctrine of dissolutionists. Dissolu'tionist 
one who adyocates d. ü 

Dissolutive (disól'utiv), a. Now rare. 
ME. [- med.L. dissolutivus, f. as prec.; seo 
JIVE, Cf. Fr. dissolutif, -ive (XVI).] 1, Having 
the property of dissolving. 2. Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, dissolution 1886, 

Dissolvable, a. Also -ible, 1541. Im 
DISSOLVE v. + -ADLE; repl. (in part) Dis. 
SOLUBLE.] 1. Capable of being separated into 
its elements; decomposable. 2. Capable of 
being liquified or melted. ? Obs. 1053. 3, 
Of a connection, society, ete.: Terminable, 
destructible 1681. 

1. You are but men, .and your substance but d, 
clay 1001, 2. D., by Waiter, or by Fire 1008. 
3. A mere partnership d.. by mutual consent 
LOWELL. Hence Dissolvabi-lity, Disso-Ivable- 
ness. 

tDisso-vative, a. rare. 1577. [f. next + 
-ATIVE.] a. Having the property of dissol- 
ving. b. That tends to dissolve readily 
—1680. 

Dissolve (dizolv), v. ME. [= L. dissol- 
vere, f. dis- Dis- 1 + solvere loosen, SOLVE.] 

I. (rans. 1. To put asunder the parts of; to 
reduce to its formative elements; to dis- 
integrate, decompose. (Now rare) 2. To 
liquefy by means of heat, moisture, eto.; to 
fuse (now rare); to melt; to melt (in some- 
thing) make a SOLUTION of ME. Also fig. 
13. To relax, enfeeble -1563, 4. To loosen, 
release (lil. and fig.) (arch. ME. 15. To 
release from life; usu. in p to die, depart 
—1730. 6. To cause to vanish; to bring to 
nought, destroy ME. 17. Med. To dissolve 
(humours), reduce (swellings), assuage (pains, 
etc. -1657. 8. To break up, dismiss, dis- 
perse; to terminate the existence of (now 
esp. of Parliament) 1494. Also ellipl. = d. 
parliament. 1868. 9. To undo (a tie, ete); 
to bring to an end (a relation) ME.; fto 
sunder 1011. 10. To destroy the authority, 
force, or influence of; to annul, abrogate 
1526, 11. To solve (a question, etc.) 1549. 12. 
Cinema. To cause (a picture) to fade away. 
Also intr. 1912. 

2. Before the Sunne hath..dissolved the yee 
HAKLUYT. fig. Dissolv'd in Pleasures PENN, 
tears 1800, Speech CARLYLE. 4. As the soft 
touch dissolved the virgin zone THOMSON. 6. 
Each gay phantom was dissolv'd in air SIR 5 
JONES. 8. To d. his armye 1548, Parliament! 
1548, a religious house 1586. 9. To d. a jointure 
BLACKSTONE, marriage LANE, partnership 1896. 
10. To frustrate and d. these magic spells MIT. 
Sams. 1149, 

IL intr. 1. To become disintegrated; to 
vanish gradually, come to an end MB. 2. 
To become liquefied; to fuse; to melt; to 
melt (in something), forming a SOLUTION 
1450. Also fig. 3. Of an assembly, etc.: TO 
break up; to disperse; to lose its corporate 
character 1513. 4. To lose its binding force 
1611. * "n 

1. The great Globe it selfe, Yea, all yai s 
inherit, shall dissolue Temp. tv. i. 154. 2. WI N. 
Mountain Snows d. against the Sun DRYDE `, 
fig. Lam almost ready to dissolue (= faint away’ 
Hearing of this Lear V. 203. 4. The char 
dissolues apace SHAKS. Hence Dissolve: aly 
(cf. sense 12 above). Disso-lver. Dissolvin: 


adv. dis- 
Dissolvent (dizolvént). 1046. l- ga 
solvent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. dissolvere; 1 
DISSOLVE, -ENT. Cf. Fr. dissolvant (XYU.l 
A. adj. Having the power to dissolve; 
solvent 1665. ’ ny 
B. sb. One who or that which diseolyes ^ 
spec. A substance having power to d 
other substances; a solvent, a menena ae 
tformerly, in Med., a substance wa A. 
solves morbid concretions, etc. 1640. 
en. and fig. 1835. vine i 
T Tie ho only Catholic D. RAY. 2 Wine i$ 
the great d. of distrust 1835. OFr- 
Dissonance (disónáns) 1571. [7 i i 
dissonance or late L. dissonantia, t of 
next; see -ANCE.] 1. The quality or na, 
being dissonant; an inharmonious or 00RD 
sound or combination of sounds; & ¢ tones 
1597. spec. in Mus. A combination o 
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causing beats (cf. BEAT sb. 6); also, a note 
which in combination with others produces 
a harsh effect 1660. 2. Want of concord or 
harmony (between things) 1571. 

1. The..roar. .filled the air with barbarous d. 
Miur. Comus 548. So +Di-ssonancy. 

Dissonant (disónánt) a. (sb. 1490. 
[- (O)Fr. dissonant or L. dissonant-, pres. ppl. 
stem of dissonare disagree in sound, f. dis- 
Dis- 1 + sonare SOUND v.'] 1. Disagreeing 
or discordant in sound, inharmonious; 
harsh-sounding 1573. 2. Disagreeing, dis- 
cordant, different, in any respect. Const. 
from, to (rarely with). 1490. 3. sb. A harsh 
sound of speech 1579. 

1. D. and iarring dittyes G. HARVEY. 2. Opin- 
ions not altogether d. from the Scriptures PUR- 
cmas. The interests..before that time jarring 
and d., were..adjusted BURKE. Hence Di-s- 
sonantly adv. 

1548. 


iDisssonate, a. [- L. dissonatus, 


pa, pple. of dissonare; see prec., -ATE*.] 
= DISSONANT —1781. 

Disspirit, obs. f. DISPIRIT. 

iDissta:te, v. 1605. [DiS- 7.] To remove 


from its state; to deprive of state —1647. 

Dissuade (diswé^d) v. 1513. [= L. 
dissuadére, t. dis- Dis- 4 + suadére advise, 
urge; cf. Fr. dissuader.] 1. trans. To give 
advice against. ¢ Obs. 2, To advise or 
exhort (a person) against; to dehort (from). 
1 Obs. 1534. 3. To draw a person from a 
course or action by suasion 1576. 

1. My friends. . With mild entreaties my design 
d. Pope. 2. Some disswaded him to hunt that 
day; but he resolved to the contrary CAMDEN 
3. I have tried what is possible to d. him Mi 


BURNEY. Hence Dissua'der, one who dis- 
suades, 

Dissuasion (disy 1526. [- (O)Fr. 
dissuasion or L. f. dissuas-, pa. 
ppl. stem of dissuadére; see prec., -ION.] 


The action, or an act, of dissuading; advice 
T exhortation against something; dehorta- 
ion. 

Ev'n thy Dissuasions me persuade COWLEY. 

Dissuasive (diswé"siv). 1609. [f. as prec. 
+ IVE. Cf. Fr. dissuasif, -ive.] 

A, adj, Tending to dissuade; dehortatory; 
as, d. ejaculations. 

B. sb. A dissuasive speech or argument; 
that which tends or is intended to dissuade 
1029. Hence Dissua'sive-ly adv., -ness. 

tDissua:sory, a. and sb. 1555. [- late L. 
dissuasorius, f. L. dissuasor, f. as prec. 
Bee -ORY*.] = DISSUASIVE —1844. 

Dissunder (disso-ndoz), v. 1580. [DIS- 1 
or 5.] (rans. To sunder, sever, dissever. 


Th’ Aethi i "dr 
Ghia ops, far dissunder'd in their seat 


]Disswee-ten, v. 1622. [Dis- 6.] trans. 
p edt sweetness —1667. 
issyllabic, -able, etc.; 
Att opel. ble, etc.; see DISYLLABIC, 
Dissymmetric, -al (dissime-trik, -àD, a. 
Ei i (Dis- 10.] a. The opposite of sym- 
Es vical. b. Symmetrical, but in opposite 
ections, like the two hands. 
Oye metry, (dis,si-métri) 1845. [DIS- 
M a. Lack or absence of symmetry. b. 
oymmetry between two objects, disposed in 
pronto directions, such as the two hands, 


ete, 
Pistad (di-sted), adv. 1803. [f. DIST(ANT 
the abe cf. DEXTRAD.] In the direction of 
Dist "m distal part of a limb, etc. 
ton ne (distat). Pl. distaffs, tdistaves. 
Conti istæf, a peculiarly Eng. word (the 
í pe aenta] word being repr. by ROCK sb.*), 
PU pe of MLG. dise, disene distaff, 
the pa. S (LG. diesse), rel. to DIZEN; 
SAT Ane element is STAFF sb.'] 1. A cleft 
Eae out 3 feet long, on which, in the 
E nd odes of spinning, wool or flax was 
Won NUR Used as the type of women's 
Een hence, for the female sex, fe- 
family. ority ; also, the female branch of a 
fae Female heir 1494. 
ae n comynly do not entremete but to 
SUUM In the distaf Caxton, Phr. }To have low 
P dito have work in hand. 2. Some say 
Howse” some say the Distaffe was too busie 


attri 

of a QAI Comb., as d. side, the female branch 

day emily: distaff's or St. Distafr's day, the 

(Jan. 7) yee Feast of the Epiphany, on which day 

holidays: omen, resumed their spinning after the 
; also called rock-day, a d. being called a 
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rock; d. thistle, a name of Carthamus lanatus 
(Cirsium lanatum), i ji 
MeL. ), from its woolly flowering 

Distain (disté'-n), v. arch. ME. [- OFr. 
desteign-, pres. stem of desteindre (mod. 
déleindre) :- Rom. *distingere; see DIS- 1, 
TINGE v.) 1. trans. To imbue or stain with a 
colour different from the natural one; to 
discolour, dye. 2. transf. and fig. To defile; 
to sully, dishonour ME. 

1. The tears that so d. my cheeks MARLOWE. 
2. A soul distain'd by earth and gold SHENSTONE. 

Distal (di-stal),a. 1808. [irreg. f. DIST(ANT + 
-AL!, after dorsal, etc.] Anat. Situated away 
from the centre of the body, or from the 
point of origin (said of the distant part or of 
the extremity of a limb or organ); terminal. 
Opp. to proximal. Also transf. Hence 
Di:stally adv. 

Distance (distüns) sb. ME. [- OFr. 
destance, (also mod.) distance — L. distantia; 
see DISTANT, -ANCE.] 

tI. [from OFr. destance discord, quarrel.] 
The condition of being at variance; discord; 
dispute, debate -1752; with a and pl. 
1666. 

They were in suche vnyte, that there was no 
dystaunce amonge them LD. BERNERS. 

TIL [from L. distantia difference.) 
Difference, diversity —1556. 

III. [f. L. distantia, Fr. distance, in the 
sense of ‘being apart in space'.] 1. The fact 
or condition of being far off in space; 
remoteness 1594. 2. The space lying between 
any two objects; the space to be passed over 
before reaching an object; an intervening 
space ME. 3. Techn. applications of 2. 
a. Mil. The space between man and man 
when standing in rank; also that between 
the ranks 1635. b. Fencing. A set space to 
be kept between two combatants 1592. C. 
Racing. The space measured back from the 
winning-post which a horse must have 
reached, in a heat-race, when the winning 
horse has covered the whole course, in 
order not to be ‘distanced’ 1674. td. Mus. 
An interval —1797. e. See also FOCAL d., 
POLAR d., ZENITH d. 4. fig. Remoteness in 
likeness, relationship, allusion, degree, or the 
like; ‘ideal disjunction’ (J.) 1667. 5. Re- 
moteness in intercourse 1597: hence a. 
Aloofness, excessive reserve 1660; b. Defer- 
ence 1689. 6. ellipl. A point or place at a 
distance, the region in the distance 1782. 
b. Painting, etc. The distant part of a 
landscape 1706, 7. ellipt. The ‘space’ of 
time between two events ME. 

1. 'Tis d. lends enchantment to the view CAMP- 
BELL. 2. Within jumping d. TYNDALL. 3. In 
these times you stand on d.: your Passes, Stoc- 
cado's, and I know not what Wint. T. Ir. i. 233. 
4. The mistake. .I conceive to have been an 
effect of mental d. MAINE. 5. With safest d. I 
mine honour shielded SHAKS. À..courteous 
Prince. .without state or d. 1660. I hope your 
modesty Will know, what d. to the crown is due 
DRYDEN. Phr. To keep one's d. 6. Viewed from a 
d. Cowper. A trumpet in the d. pealing news 
"TExNYsON, Phr. Middle d. (in Painting): the 
part of a landscape midway between the fore- 
ground and the remote region. 7. An apprehen- 
sion not to be mentioned, even at this d. of time, 
without shame MACAULAY. 

Comb.: d.-flag (Racing), à flag held by the man 
who is stationed at the d.-post; -judge, a judge 
stationed at the d.-post, a post (or flag) placed 
at the fixed ‘distance’ in front of the winning- 
post in a heat-race, to note what horses are 
‘distanced’, through failing to reach this before 
the winner passes the winning-post. 

Di-stance, v. 1578. [f. prec. sb. Cf. (O)Fr. 
dislancer.] 1. trans. To place at a distance; 
to eloign. 2. To make to appear distant 
1695, +3. intr. To be distant (rare) —1068. 
4. trans. To outstrip or leave behind in à 
race. Also fig. 1642. b. Racing. To beat by a 
distance; see DISTANCE sb. III. 3c, 1674. 

1. This insight. -distances those who share it 
from those who share it not EMERSON. 2. Moun- 
tains, which the ripe Italian air distances with a 
bloom like that on unplucked grapes LOWELL. 
4. [He] had distanced all his competitors LEVER. 

Distanced (distànst) ppl. a. 1644. [f. 
prec. + -ED'.] Tl. Put at a distance; remote 
“1672. 2. Left behind, outstripped as in a 
race 1718. b. Racing. Beaten by a distance; 
see DISTANCE sb. III. 3 c. 1737. 


Distancy (distünsi. rare. 1628. If. L. 
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distantia DISTANCE sb.; Dis- 
tantness. 

Distant (di-stant), a. ME. [~ (O)Fr. distant 
or distant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. distare, f. 
dis- Dis- 1 + stare stand.] 1. Separate or 
apart in space. 2. Widely separated; far 
apart, not close together 1548. 3. Standing, 
lying, or taking place afar off; remote 1590. 
4. Far apart or remote in time 1603. 5. 
iransf. and fig. Remote in relations other 
than those of space and time 1538. +6. 
Different 1710. 7. Reserved in intercourse; 
standing aloof; not intimate 1709. 

1. One board had two tenons, equally d. one 
from another Ezod. 36:22. 2. D. from thy blest 
abode 1760. 3. Earth's d. ends POPE. D. vision 
HARLAN. 4. Written. .at d. times BP. BERKELEY. 
5. I haven't the most d. idea SHERIDAN. By d. 
analogy ARGYLL. Not a sister, but a more d. 
kinswoman FREEMAN. 7. The d. Behaviour of 
the Prude STEELE. 

So 1Dista:ntial a. distant; differing. Hence 
Di-stant-ly adv., -ness. 

Distaste (disté'-st), sb. 1598. [f. DIS- 9 + 
TASTE sb.', after OFr. desgoust (mod. dégoût), 
It. disgusto DisGUsT sb.) 1, Disrelish or 
dislike of food or drink; nausea. Now rare. 
2. Disinclination, dislike 1598, +3, Unpleas- 
antness; annoyance, discomfort —1711. +4. 
Offence —1731. +5. Mutual aversion, quarrel 
—1097. 

2. An aversion more resembling a d. than a 
conviction J. MARTINEAU. 3. Prosperity is not 
without many Feares and Distastes BACON. 

Distaste (disté'-st), v. Now rare. 1586. 
[f. Dis- 6 + TASTE v., after OFr. desgouster 
(mod. dégoüter), It. (di)sgustare DISGUST v.] 
1. trans. To have no taste for, disrelish, 
dislike; to regard with aversion or displeas- 
ure. 12. To offend the taste of; to disgust 
-1678. Also tabsol. or intr. 3. trans. To 
displease, offend 1597; finir. to cause dis- 
pleasure or offence; to be distasteful —1054. 
14. trans. (as f. DIS- 7 a + TASTE sb. To 
destroy or spoil the taste or savour of —1650. 

1. Distasting wholesome meat well dressed 
FULLER. [He] should d. the society of his class 
1805. 2. Let it [the Physicke] distast me so it 
heale me 1636, Poysons, Which at the first are 
scarce found to d. Oth. 11, iii, 327. 3. Yet loth in 
anything to d. the King SIR T. HERBERT. Hence 
iDista:stive a. feeling or expressing distaste; 


see -ANOY.] 


disgusting, offensive; also as sb. [Dista'sture, 
loathing of food; nausea; vexation. 
Distasteful (diste^stfü), a. 1607. [f. 


DISTASTE sb. + -FUL.] 1. Disagreeable to the 
taste; causing disgust; nasty 1611, 2. 
Causing dislike; disagreeable, offensive 
1607. +3. Full of dislike; showing dislike; 
malevolent —1646. 

1. The green d. fruit DRYDEN. 2. D. truth 
DRYDEN. 3. After distastefull lookes..They 
froze me into Silence Timon I. ii. 220. Hence 
Dista'steful-ly adv., -ness. 

Distemonous (doisti-mónos), a. 1883. If. 
Gr. &-, DI-* + oríuov stamen + -OUS.] Bot. 
Having two stamens; = DIANDROUS. 

Distemper (diste:mpoa), v." Now rare. ME. 
[- late L. distemperare, t. L. dis- Dis- 4 + 
lemperare proportion or mingle duly, 
TEMPER v.] fl. trans. To temper improperly ; 
to disturb or derange the due proportion of. 
(ME. only.) 2. To disturb or disorder the 
humour (formerly, the due proportion of the 
four humours), temper, or feelings of; to 
render ill-humoured or ill at ease; to upset. 
(Now rare.) ME. 3. To disorder or derange 
the bodily or mental condition of; to render 
unhealthy or diseased; to sicken ME. 
+b. spec. To intoxicate —1079. 4. transf. and 
fig. To disorder the condition of; to derange 
1494. +5. To deprive (a metal) of ‘temper’ 
(rare) 1795. 

3. Vainely distempering himselfe about idle 
and frivolous questions BP. HALL. 4. ‘This vari- 
able composition of mans bodie hath made it as. 
‘an Instrument easie to d. Bacon. 5. The malig- 
nancie of my fate, might perhaps d. yours 
Twel. N. VI. i. 5. 

Distemper, v. ME. [- OFr. destremper 
or late L. distemperare soak, macerate, f. L. 
dis- Dis- 1 or 5 + temperare mingle, qualify, 
TEMPER v.) tl. trans. To treat with water 
or other liquid; to dilute; to steep —1667. 
2. transf. and fig. To dilute; to allay (arch.) 
1592. 3. Painting. To paint in distemper 
1873. 

2. Jealousy..Distempering gentle Love in his 
desire, As air and water do abate the fire SHAKS. 
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Distemper (diste-mpoa), sb. 1555. [f. 
DISTEMPER v.', partly f. DIS- 9 + TEMPER sb.] 
tl. ‘A disproportionate mixture of parts’; 
distempered condition —1644. 12. A dis 
ordered condition of the air, climate, 
weather, ete. ; inclemency —1856, 3. Derange- 
ment of the ‘humour’ or ‘temper’ (formerly 
regarded as due to disturbance in the bodily 
‘humours’; cf. TEMPER, TEMPERAMENT); 
ill temper, ill humour; disaffection. (Now 
assoc, w. sense 4.) 1555. 4. Deranged con- 
dition of the body or mind (formerly 
regarded as due to disproportion in the 
four humours); ill health, illness, disease 
1598; with a and pl. 1648. b, spec. A catarrhal 
affection of dogs. Also applied to other 
diseases of animals. 1747. tc. Intoxication 
—1650. 5. transf. and fig. Derangement, or 
disorder (esp. in a state) 1605. 

2. Exposed to theeves, vermin, and distempers 
of weather 1655, 3. Good my Lord, what is your 
cause of d. Haml, m, ii. 351. 4. Eccentricity 
Nowise amounting to d. BROWNING. Such plenty 
of wine as to cause d. 1607. 5. In these sad times 
of our Civill Distempers 1647. 

Diste-mper, sb.* 1032. [f. DISTEMPER v.*, 
after Fr. tdestrempe (mod. détrempe).] 
Painting. A method of painting in which the 
colours are mixed with some glutinous 
substance soluble in water, executed usually 
upon à ground of chalk or plaster mixed 
with gum  (d.-ground): mostly used in 
Scene-painting and in the decoration of 
walls. Also applied to the pigments and to 
the ground. 

TDisteemperance. ME. [- OFr. des-, 
distemperance, etc. — late L. distemperantia, 
t. dis- Dis- 4 + L, temperantia 'TEMPERANCE.] 
= DISTEMPERATURE —1620. 

Distemperate, a. arch. ME. [- late L. 
distemperatus, t. dis- DI8- 4 + L. temperatus 
TrwPERATE.] T1. Of the air or elements: 
Not temperate —1647. 12. Of the bodily 
‘humours’: Not properly tempered; dis- 
eased; ill-conditioned —1658. 3. Immoderate; 
intemperate. ? Obs. 1557. Hence tDiste-m- 
perately adv. 

Distemperature (diste-mpéritita). Now 
arch. 1581. [~ med.L. *distemperatura, f. 
dis- Dis- 4 + L, temperatura TEMPERATURE. 
Ct. OFr. destrempéure.] 1. Distempered 
condition of the air or elements; inclemency, 
unwholesomeness, 2. Distempered con- 
dition of the ‘humours’; disorder, ailment 
1533. 3. Disturbance of mind or temper 
1571. Also transf. and fig. 4. Excess (esp. 
of heat or cold; cf. sense 1); intemperance 
1572, 

1. The temperature or d. of the regions ELYOT. 
2. A huge infectious troope Of pale distempera- 
tures Com. Err. v. i, 82. 3. What I uttered 
through the d. of my passion WARBURTON. 

fDistermperment, 1582. [f. DISTEMPER 
v.' + -MENT.] Distempered condition (of the 
air or humours) ~1661, 

TDisteemperure. ME. [- OFr. destem- 
prure, -trempure; see DISTEMPER v.', -URE.] 
= DISTEMPERATURE. 

Distend (diste-nd), v. ME. [~ L. distendere, 
f. dis- Dis- 1 + tendere stretch. Cf. Fr. 
distendre (xvi) in sense 3.] +1. trans. To 
stretch asunder; to spread out. Also fig. 
—1834. 12. intr. To stretch out, extend 
1038. 3. trans. spec. To swell out or enlarge 
by pressure from within, as a bladder; to 
expand, dilate by stretching 1650. Also 
transf. and fig. 4. intr. To increase in bulk 
D internal stretching; to swell out, expand 

T. 

3. May thy Cows their burden'd Bags d. DRY- 
DEN. 4. Now his heart Distends with pride 
Mirr. P. L. 1. 573. tDiste'ndible a, capable of 
being distended. 

Distensible (diste-nstb’l), a. 1828. [f. L. 
distens- (see next) + -IBLE.] Capable of 
being distended or dilated. Hence Dis- 
tensibi-lity, d. quality. 

Distension (diste-nfon). 1607. [- L. 
distensio, later var. of distentio, f. distent-, 
dislens-, pa. ppl. stem of L. distendere 
DISTEND; see -I0N. Cf. (O)Fr. distension.] 
l. The action of distending; distended 
gopaon a a pendon by stretching or 
swelling out. 2. Extension; straining, s 
ing. ? Obs, 1625. Tis 
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Distensive (diste-nsiv), a. rare. 1836. [f. 
L. distens- (see prec.) + -IVE.] Distensible. 

fDiste-nt, sb. 1613. [- L. distentus 
distension, f. pa. ppl. stem of distendere 


DiSTEND. See  DISTENSION.] Distension; 
breadth —1659. 
Distent (diste-nt), ppl. a. 1590. [- L. 


distentus, pa. pple. of distendere DISTEND. 
See DISTENSION.] fi. Extended —1773. 2. 
Swollen out 1605. 

Distention, var. of DISTENSION. 

Dister; see DISTERR. 

tDiste-rminate, v. 1599. [— disterminat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. disterminare, f. dis- 
Dıs- 1 + terminare TERMINATE v.] To 
separate as a boundary does; to bound, 
divide 1676. 

So tDiste:rminate a. separated, marked off, 
divided. tDistermina-tion, separation as 
by boundaries; division. 

fDiste'rr, v. [f. Dis- 7 c + L. terra land.] 
To banish from one's country; to exile. 
HOWELL. 

Disthene (di-spin). 1808. [f. Gr. &- D-* + 
oGévos strength.] = CYANITE 1. Named from 
its different electrical properties in two differ- 
ent directions. 

Disthrone (dispro“n), v. 1591. [D18- 7 c.] 
To dethrone. Also fig. So +Disthro-nize v. 

Distich (distik) sb. Pl. distichs, tdis- 
tiches. 1553. [- L. distichon — Gr. dlorixov, 
Subst. use (sc. uézpov metre) of n. of diorcxos 
of two rows or verses, f. &- DI-* + ozíyos row, 
line of verse.] A couple of lines of verse, 
usually making complete sense; a couplet. 

By far the greater number of verses in the poetry 
of the Old Testament consist of Distichs 1891. 

Distich (distik) a. rare. 1788. [— L. 
distichus — Gr. ó(arixos of two rows or verses; 
see prec.] = DISTICHOUS. 

Distichal (di-stikil), a. (sb.) 1778. [f. D. 
distichus (see prec.) + -AL'] 1. Pros. 
Consisting of two lines of verse. 2. Zool. 
Applied to certain joints in the arm of a 
crinoid; also as sb. 1879. 

\Distichiasis (distikoisis). 1875. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. &crxía double row, f. óiríyos; see 
DISTICH sb., -ASIS.] Path. A malformation in 
which the eyelid has a double row of eye- 
lashes. 

Distichous (distikos, a. 1753. [f. L. 
distichus adj. (see DisticH a.) + -OUs.] 
Disposed in two opposite rows; two-ranked ; 
formerly, sometimes = dichotomous. Hence 
Di'stichously adv. 

Distil, distill (disti), v. Inf. distilled, 
-illing. ME. [- (partly through (O)Fr. 
distiller) L. distillare, for destillare drip or 
trickle down, f. de- De- 1 + stillare, f. 
stilla a drop.] 1. intr. To trickle down or 
fall in drops; to exude. b. To pass or flow 
gently (chiefly fig.) 1609. c. To drip with 
1714. 2, trans. To let fall or give forth in 
drops ME. 3. transf. and fig. To give forth 
or impart in minute quantities; tto instil 
ME. 4. To subject to the process of distilla- 
tion (see DISTILLATION 3) ME.; to extract the 
essence of by distillation ME.; to transform 
or convert into by distillation 1630. absol. 
1611. Also fig. 5. To obtain, extract, produce, 
or make, by distillation ME. Also fig. 6. 
intr. To undergo distillation; to drop, pass, 
or condense from the still ME. +7. To 
melt, dissolve (lit. and fig.) -1719. 

1. Soft showers distill’d, and suns grew warm 
in vain POPE. My speach shall distill as the deaw 
Deut. 32:2. 2. His dewie locks distill'd Ambrosia. 
Mitr. P. L. v. 56. 3. Distilling healing virtue 
into bitter waters 1841. 4. The Water. .Looke 
thou dystyll B. GooGE. An herb destill’d, and 
drunk G. HERBERT. 5. fig. Siren tears, Distill'd 
from limbecks foul as hell within SHAKS. 7. 
Swords by the lightning's subtle force distill'd 
ADDISON. Hence Distillable a. capable of 


being distilled (lit. and fis). So Di-stillate sb. 
the product of distillation. Disti-Iment, the 
process, or produce, of distillation. 

Distillation (distilé'-fon). ME. Eel, 


destillatio a dripping down, catarrh, f. 
destillat-, pa. ppl. stem of destillare; see prec., 
-ION.] 1. The action of falling or flowing 
down drop by drop. +2. Path. A defiuxion 
of rheum —1755. 3. The action of converting 
any substance into vapour by means of 
heat, and of again condensing this by means 
of an alembic, retort and receiver, or a still 


DISTINCTIVE 


and refrigeratory; and, generally, the 
operation of separating by means of fire, 
and in closed vessels, the volatile from the 
fixed parts of any substance ME. Also 
transf. and fig. 4. concr. The product of 
distilting 1598. Also fig. : 

3. Dry or destructive d., the decompositi 
substance by strong heat in a retort and ial 
lection of the volatile matters evolved, as in the 
destructive d. of coal in gas-making, Fractional 
d., the separation of two or more volatile liquids, 
having different boiling-points, so that they pase 
over at different temperatures and can be col- 
lected separately. 

fDistillator. 1576. [f. as prec. + -oR 2, 
Cf. Fr. distillateur (XV1).] A distiller —1659, 

Distillatory (distilitóri) 1460. [- med,L. 
distillatorius, f. as prec.; see -oRy*, and cf, 
Fr. distillatoire (xvi). In sense 2 = med,L, 
distillatorium (XIV) alembic; see -omyi] 
a. adj. Pertaining to, or employed in, 
distillation 1576. tb. sb. An apparatus for 
distillation; a still, etc. —1736. 

Distiller (distilox). 1577. [f. Drsmm v. + 
-ER'] 1. One who or that which distils; 
spec. one who extracts alcoholic spirit by 
distillation. Also fig. 2. An apparatus for 
distilling salt water at sea; a Distilling 
condenser 1885. 

Distillery (disti-lori). 1677. [f. prec.; see 
-ERY.] tl. = DISTILLATION 8. -1807. 2. 
The establishment or works in which the 
distilling of spirits is carried on 1759. 

Distinct (distinkt), ppl. a. ME. [- L. 
distinctus, pa. pple. of distinguere DISTIN- 
GUISH. Cf. (O)Fr. distinct (x1V).] 

A. as pa. pple. 1. Distinguished, differenti- 
ated—-1007. 12. Divided —1526. 

B. adj. 1. = DIFFERENT a. 2. ME. b. Not 
confounded with each other, or with some- 
thing else 1074. 2. Possessing differentiating 
characteristics; different in quality or 
kind; not alike. Const. from. 1523. 3. 
Clearly perceptible or discernible by the 
senses or the mind; plain, definite ME. 
4. Marked; decorated, adorned. (A Latinism, 
chiefly poetic.) 1596. 

1. A large Feather. . contains neer a million of d. 

rts 1665. The worker from the work d. was 
mown POPE. 2. Holiness..is quite d. from 
vindictiveness 1830. 3. D. the shaggy mountains 
lie, D. the rocks Scorr. The d. expression of 
thoughts TYNDALL. A d. loss to the stage 1887. 
4. The place..was dight With divers flowres d. 
with rare delight SPENSER. 

Distinct, v. ME. [- OFr. di-, destincter, 


f. distinct (see prec] = DISTINGUISH; 
in pa. pple. sometimes = DISTINCT 4. 
—1583. 

Distinction (distizgjkfon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 


distinction — L. distinctio, f. distinct, pa. 
ppl. stem of distinguere. See DISTINGUISH, 
-0N.] +1. Division, partition; separation 
—1729; punctuation; a point or stop -1037. 
12. One of the parts of a whole; a division, 
section; a class, category —1848; class (in 
relation to status); rank, grade —1703. 9. 
The action of distinguishing; the perceiving, 
noting, or making a difference pernai 
things; discrimination. Also with a and 2» 
ME. 4. The condition of being d 
difference; a difference ME. 5. The fabu, 
of distinguishing. ? Obs. 1006. 16. T 
condition of being distinct; distinctness 
—1712. 7. Something that distinguishes: v 
distinguishing mark, quality, or charme 
istic ME. $8. The treating with lun 
consideration or honour; also with a and ih ; 
1715. 9. Excellence or eminence that i 
tinguishes from others; elevation of charac 
ter, rank, or quality 1699. 
Boum: 3, hey rend and tear (hose 
i) . De ey rend and te: 
their distinctions TmvpAUE. Without d. pr us 
or creed 1801. 4. Denying a d. of ersona in a 
Godhead 1731. 7. The capital is the greai M ul 
this order RICKMAN. 8. The distinctions. Dus T 
by our betters GOLDSM. 9. Various persons o, 
had come there in his train Scorr. The ard 
has..d. 1891. Hence Disti-nctional d. o! 
nature of d. (rare). e 
Distinctive (distinktiy). 1583. [f. a8P 
+ -IVE.] De: 
A. adj. 1. Having the quality of distin: 
guishing; characteristic, distinguishing. g; 
Having the power of discriminating 
discriminative; discerning (rare) 1646. 


now in use 
riptures with 


DISTINCTLY 


ving a distinct character or position 
ao 1807. 4. Heb. Gram. Applied to 
accents used, instead of stops, to separate 
clauses 1874. 
1. Papist ani 


"ISRAELI. 
pars 1. A characteristic 1816. 2. Heb. 


Gram. A distinctive accent; see A. 4. 
1874. Hence Disti‘nctive-ly adv., -ness. 
Distinctly (disti-nktli), adv. ME. It. 
Drmmwor a.  -LY*] fi. Ina distinct or 
separate manner; separately -1737. 2. 
Clearly, plainly; without confusion or 
obscurity ME.; in mod. use (chiefly with 
adjs. or adjectival phrases): Unmistakably, 
decidedly, indubitably 1858. 

2. I remember a masse of things, but nothing 
d.SHAKS. An object which was d. not political 


|B58. 
Mhistinctness (distinktnés). 1654.  [f. 
as prec. + NESS.) i. The condition or quality 
of being distinc’ arateness; individuality 
1668. 2. The condition or quality of being 
clear: a. as a quality of the object 1068; b. 
as a quality of perception or thought 
1054. 

1. The soul's. .incorporeity or d. from the body 
CUDWORTH. 2. The absence of all scientific d. of 
thought WHEWELL. 

iDistiznctor. 1577. |f. DISTINOT v. + -OR 2.) 
One who draws distinctions. 

{Distingue, v. M [= (O)Fr. distinguer 


d Protestant now became d. names 


or L, distinguere; see DISTINGUISH.) = 
DISTINGUISH. 

\Distingué (dist¢nge), a. 1813,  [Fr., 
pa. pple. of distinguer; see next.) Dis- 


tinguished; having an air of distinction. 

Distinguish (disti-ngwif), v. 1561. (irreg. f. 
Fr. distinguer or L. distinguere + -ISH*. Of. 
EXTINGUISH. ] 

I. trans, 1. t'To divide or separate 1729; to 
class, classify 1581. 2. To mark as different 
or distinct; to separate by distinctive marks; 
to differentiate 1576, b. To mark; to charac- 
terize 1600. 3. To recognize as distinet or 
different; to separate mentally; to perceive 
the difference between; to draw a distinction 
between 1561. tb. To make a distinction in 
Or with respect to —1748. 4. To perceive 
distinctly or clearly; to ‘make out’; to 
recognize 1593. 5. To single out; to honour 
with special attention (arch.) 1007. 6. To 
make conspicuous, or eminent in some 
respect. Now usu. refl. or pass. 1600. 

l The inhabitants were. distinguished into 
artisans and soldiers GoLpsM. 2. By the first 
[Ciuilitie] we are distinguished from bruit-beasts 
led by sensualitie A. V. Transl. Pref. 3. I can d. 
gold, for example, from iron BP. BERKELEY. 4. 
rd could d. what he said SHAKS. Lucr. 

. 6. He had distinguished himself on every 
frontier of the empire GIBBON. 

IL. intr. 1. To make or draw a distinction; 
to perceive the difference between things; to 
discriminate. Const. absol., or (usually) 
we between. 1004. 12. intr. (for refl.) To 
p PAR distinguished or differentiated (rare) 


1. Since I could d. betwixt a Benefit, and an 
Tniurie Oth. 1. iii. 314. P pon = T. 
Hence D ER To d. upon — 1. 3 b. 
pistinguishable (disti-ngwifüb'D, a. 1597. 
th Prec. + -ABLE.] 1. Capable of being dis- 
Cotte, separated, or discriminated. 2. 
de Of being divided or classified; 
mh A 1658. 3. Discernible, perceptible 
E t e Warmy of distinction; noteworthy 
"à VE - Distinctive (rare) 1665. 

aA Wt i are different are d. HUME. 
Looe. H e idea is not d. into different ideas 
Di . Hence Disti-nguishably adv. 

ü istinguished (disti-ggwift), ppl. a. 1609. 
dise UH v. + -ED'.] fl. Individually 
Esos ~1813. 12. Clearly perceived; clear; 
Oth eat eee _ 13. Differentiated from 
ing Pte distinctive 1813. 4. Possess- 
Beta ee remarkable, eminent; cele- 
ARA of high standing. (Now almost 
Ipag 5 Of Persons.) 1714. b. = Distincué 


4. Four or fiv. " : 
ti d e d. guests, including the Conserva- 
ull en Mrs. H. WARD. b. Mr. Cleveland was 
ad», in a d. DISRAELI. Hence Disti-nguishedly 
Disti-ng: manner; with distinction. 
4 iMi nguishing, ppl. a. 1670. [f. as prec. 
tineti -] 1. Constituting a difference; di 
ive, characteristic; sometimes, That ren- 
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ders distinguished 1686. 2. Discriminating 
1697. 13. That confers special favour —1719. 

1. Very probably I shall be ordered to hoist a 
D. Pendant NELSON. It is Mr. N's d. merit that 
[etc.] 1893. Hence Disti-nguishingly adv. 

Disti-nguishment. ?Obs. 1586.  [f. 
DISTINGUISH v. + -MENT.] 1. Distinction; 
also concr. something serving to distinguish. 
12. Clear discernment 1642. 

+Disti-tle, v. [Dis- 7 a.] To deprive of title. 
B. JoNs. 

\Di-stoma, Di-stomum. 1851. [mod. L., f. 
Gr. &iorouos, -ov, double-mouthed. Distoma 
has pl. distomaía; distomum, pl. distoma.] 
Zool. A genus of digenetic T'rematoda, para- 
sitio worms or flukes, having two suckers 
(whence the name). So Disto-matous a. 
belonging to the genus D. var. Di'stome. 
fDisto-rt, ppl. a. 1588. [- L. distortus, 
pa. pple. of distorquere; see next.] Distorted; 
wry, awry —164: 

Distort (distg-at), v. 1586. [- distort-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. distorquere, f. dis- DIS- 
1 + torquere twist.] tl. trans. To twist or 
wrench to one side, or out of the straight 
position —1720. 2. To put out of shape or 
position by twisting or drawing awry; to 
change to an unnatural shape 1634. 3. 
fig. To give a twist to (the mind, thought, 
views); to pervert (statements, facts) 1586. 

1. Headlong he falls, and. .Distorts his neck 
GAY.2. To d. the limbs JOHNSON. A mirror which 
distorts the features 1896, 3. Words. distorted 
from their common use GLANVILL. Hence Dis- 
to:rted-ly adv., -ness. Disto-rter. Disto-rtive 
a. having the quality of distorting. 

Distortion (distd-afen). 1581. [= D. 
distortio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1, The action 
of distorting, or condition of being distorted, 
or twisted awry or out of shape; spec. 
a condition of the body or a limb, in which it 
is twisted out of the natural shape. b. Math. 
and Optics. Any change of shape not in- 
volving breach of continuity 1879. C. 
coner. A distorted form or image 1820. 2. 
A twisting or writhing movement; a con- 
tortion 1718. 3. The twisting or perversion of 
words, facts, history, etc. 1650. 

1. The d. or writhing of the mouth MULCASTER. 
Hence Disto'rtionist, a caricaturist; an acro- 
bat who distorts his body. 

Distra:ct, ppl. a. arch. ME. [- L. dis- 
tractus, pa. pple. of distrahere, f. dis- DIS- 
1 + trahere draw, drag.) 1. = DISTRACTED 
11,3, 4. 12. Drawn away; having the atten- 
tion diverted —1553. 

Distract (distre*kt), v. ME. [= distract-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. distrahere, pull asunder; 
see prec.) 1, trans. To draw asunder or 
apart; to separate, divide (lit. and fig.) 1585. 
2. To turn aside, or in another direction; to 
divert. (Now only in to d. the attention, the 
mind, or the like.) ME. 3. To draw in diffe- 
rent directions; to perplex or confuse; to 
cause dissension or disorder in 1597. 4. 
To throw into a state of mind in which one 
knows not how to act 1583. 15. To derange 
the intellect of; to drive mad —1791. 

1. A kingdom. .divided and distracted into fac- 
tions ABP, SANDYS. 2. [This] distracts the mind 
from the sense of danger CARPENTER. 3. How is 
his tongue distracted between the Spirit of God 
and the spirit of gold FULLER. 4. I am at present 
distracted with doubts DICKENS. 5. This is a 
poore mad soule. pouerty hath distracted her 
2 Hen. IV, T. i. 116. Hence *Distra-ct sb. a dis- 
traction. QUARLES. TDistra-ctful a. fraught 
with distraction. Distra-ctingly adv. Distra‘c- 
tive a. of distracting quality or tendency, -ly 


adv. 

Distracted (distre-ktéd), ppl. a. 1590. [f. 
DrsTRACT v. + -ED!.) fl. Drawn apart; 
divided —1642. 2. Driven hither and thither; 
agitated 1632. 3. Mentally drawn to different 
objects; perplexed or confused 1633. 4. 
Much confused or troubled in mind 1602. 5. 
Deranged in mind; crazy, mad. Now rare in 
lit. sense. 1590. + 7 

2. A d. Sea 1725. 3. The d. affairs of that king- 
dom 1799. 5. It [Bethlem] was an Hospital for 
d. people HowELL. Hence Distra:cted-ly adv., 
-ness. ‘ 

iDistra:ctile, a. 1709. [— L. distract- (see 
DisrRact v.) + -ILB.] Capable of being drawn 
asunder or stretched, extensible. (Cf. 
contractile.) 1835. 

Distraction (distre-kfon). 1450. [- (O)Fr. 


DISTRESS 


distraction or L. distractio, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] 11. A drawing or being drawn asunder; 
forcible division or severance —1838. 2. 

Diversion of the mind or attention (usually 
in adverse sense) 1450; an instance of this; 
something that distracts the attention 1614. 
3. The fact or condition of being drawn or 
pulled in different directions 1598; disorder 
or confusion caused by internal dissension 
1642. 4, Violent perturbation of mind 1606. 
Bs Mental derangement; craziness, insanity 
1794. 

2. That you may attend vpon the Lord without 
d. 1 Cor, 7:35. 3. To settle the Peace of the. 
Kingdom, and compose the present Distractions 
1042. 4. The Princess loves you to d. 1802, 5. 
In the d. of this madding fever SHAKs. Hence 
TDistra:ctious a. fraught with distractions. 
Distrain (distré^n) v. ME. [- OFr. 
destreign-, pres. stem of destreindre i= L. 
distringere draw asunder, f. di- DIS- 1 + 
stringere draw tight.) 

I. General senses: all Obs. t1. To compress, 
grasp tightly —1600. 12. fig. To hold in its 
grasp, as disease, etc. —1018. +3, To constrain 
or compel (a person fo do something). 
(Hence the legal sense II. 1.) -1400. +4. To 
strain out, express —1034. 15. To tear off; to 
rend asunder —1590. 

3. Who destreyns pe to swere ofte ME. 5. That 
same net..neither guile nor force might it dis- 
traine SPENSER F. Q. II. xii. 82. 

TI. Law. 1. trans. 1To constrain or force (a 
person) by the seizure and detention of a 
chattel or thing, to perform some obligation ; 
to punish by such seizure for non-perfor- 
mance of an obligation ME. In later usage: 
To levy a distress upon (a person) in order 
by sale of the chattels to obtain satisfaction 
for a debt, esp. for arrears of rent 1768. 2. 
absol. or inir. To levy a distress. Const. 
for; also upon, on a person or thing. ME. 3. 
trans. To seize (chattels, etc.) by way of 
distress; to levy a distress upon (arch.) 
1531. 

1. To make sommons, and distreyne for lacke 
of appearaunce all and every Tenant of the sayd 
Abbot GRAFTON. 2. To distreyne for the same 
rentes in the seid Maners 1512. 

Hence +Distrai-n sb. distraint; restraint, Dis- 
trai-nable a. liable to distraint; capable of being 
distrained for. Distrai:nee-, one who is dis- 
trained, Distrai-ner, -or, one who levies a dis- 
tress. Distraiznment, the action of distraining; 
distraint. 

Distraint (distré^nt). 1730. [f. prec. vb. 
after constrain, constraint(see CONSTRAINT 8b.).] 
The action of distraining (in the legal sense); 
DISTRESS. 

Payment of taxes..was enforced by d. J. R. 
GREEN. 

Distrai-t, a. ME. [- OFr. destrait, pa. 
pple. of destraire (mod. dis-) DISTRACT v.] 
+1. Distracted in mind -1450, 2. Absent- 
minded. [from mod. Fr., with Fr. fem. 
distraite.) 

Distraught (distrd-t), ppl. a. arch. ME. 
[alt. of DistRact ppl. a. by assim. to tstraught, 
pa. pple. of SrRETCH.] 1. = DISTRAOTED 4. 
2. = DisrRACTED 5. 13. lit. Pulled asunder, 
drawn in different directions 1042. 

1. I lay awake D. with warring thoughts L. 
Morris, 2. D., and mad with terror Rom. & Jul. 
IV. iii, 49. 3. His greedy throte. .in two d. SPEN- 
SER F. Q. Iv. vii. 31. 

+Distrau-ghted, ppl. a. 1572. [alt. f. 
DISTRACTED ppl. a.; see prec.] = DISTRACTED 
1603. 

+Distrea-m, v. rare. 1630. 
stream down or away —1750. 

O'er that virtuous blush distreams a tear SHEN- 
STONE. 

Distress (distres), sb. ME, [- OFr. 
destres(c)e, -esse (mod. détresse) Gallo- 
Rom. *districtia (cf. angustia ANGUISH sb., f. 
angustus), f. pa. ppl. stem of L. distringere 
DisrRAIN.] 1. The action or fact of straining 
or pressing tightly; strain, stress; fig. 
pressure employed to produce or (less 
usually) prevent action; compulsion; re- 
straint. Now dial. 2. Anguish or affliction 
affecting the body, spirit, or community 
ME. b. Naut. The condition of a ship when 
it requires immediate assistance 1659. C. 
Exhausted condition under extreme physical 
strain 1861. 3. Law. The action of distraining ; 
the legal seizure and detention of a chattel, 
orig. for the purpose of constraining the 


{Dis- 1. To 


DISTRESS 


owner to do some act; later, in order out of 
the proceeds of its sale to satisfy some debt 
or claim, esp. for rent unpaid ME. 4. The 
chattel or chattels thus seized ME. 

2. Sorrow and hearts d. MILT. P. D. xu. 613. 
They fired four Guns as Signals of D. 1745. 3. 
The Phocians not meaning so to lose their Rent, 
made a distresse by strong hand RALEGH. 4. 
If. .no distresse sufficient there can be founde 
1 


Comb.: d.-gun, -rocket, signals of a ship in d.; 
-Baley à sale of dlstrained oodss -warrant i 
warrant authorizing a d. 

Distress (distress), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
distressed; also distrest. ME. [- AFr. 
destresser, OFr. -ecier, f. the sb. Aphetic 
STRESS.] 1. trans. To subject to severe strain 
or pressure; to put to sore straits; now esp. 
to afflict or exhaust. Also fransf. and fig. 12. 
To crush in battle 1796. 3. To constrain by 
force or suffering ME. 4. To cause pain or 
anxiety to; to afflict, vex, make miserable 
1586. 15. To rob; to plunder —1508. 6. To 
levy a distress upon ME, 

1. Wee are troubled on euery side, yet not dis- 
tressed 2 Cor. 4:8. 3. Men who can neither be 
distressed nor won into a sacrifice of duty 
1788. Hence Distre:ssed-ly adv., -ness. 
Distre'ssingly adv. 

Distre-ssful, a. 1591. [ f. DISTRESS sb. + 
-FUL.] 1, Fraught with, causing, or involving 
distress; tgained by severe toil SHAKs. 2. 
Of persons, their actions, etc.: Full of diè- 
tress; sorely distressed 1601. 

1. Distressefull Warre 1 Hen. VI, V. iv. 126. D. 
uncertainty 1860. 2. The most d. districts 1883. 
Hence Distre-ssful-ly adv., -ness. 

Distributable (distri-biutàb'] 
[f. DISTRIBUTE v. + -ABLE. med.L. 
(Logic) distribulibilis.] Capable of being 
distributed. 

Distributary (distri-biutari). 1541. [f. 
DISTRIBUTE v. + -ARY!.] 

ers 11. Distinct, several. 2. Distributive 
18 


B. sb. Something whose function is to dis- 
tribui branch canals 1886, 

tDistri-bute, pa. pple. ME. [- L. distributus, 
pa. pple. of distribuere; see next.) Distri- 
buted —1562. 

Distribute (distri-biut), v. 1400. [- dis- 
iribul-, pa. ppl. stem of L, distribuere, f. 
dis- Dıs- 1 + tribuere grant, assign.] 1. 
trans. To deal out or bestow in portions or 
Shares among many; to allot or apportion as 
his share to each. To dispense, administer 
(justice, etc.) —1746. 2. To spread or disperse 
abroad through a space or over a surface; 
more loosely, to spread, scatter. (In pass. 
often with no idea of motion; cf. diffused, 
eto.) 1511, 3. To divide and arrange 1553. 4. 
To divide and place in classes or other divi- 
sions; to classify 1664; fin Arith. = DIVIDE 
1729. 5. To separate and allocate to dis- 
tinct places, spec. in Printing. To remove 
(type that has been set up) from the forme, 
and return each letter into its proper box in 
the case. Also absol. 1615. 6. Logic. To 
employ (a term) in its full extension 1827. 
7. Gram. To make distributive 1876. 

1. To distribut in almes to an hundred poore men 
an hundred ae 1574. absol. Distributing to the 
necessity of Saints Rom. 12:13. 2. To d. ink 
over the form 1875. 6. The middle term..must 
be distributed once, at least, in the premises 
WHATELY. Hence Distributee: (Law), a person 
to whom a share falls in the distribution of an 
intestate estate. Distri-buter, -or, one who 
distributes, 

Distribution (distribia:fon). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
distribution or L. distributio, f. as prec. ; 
See -10N.] 1. The action of distributing, 
dealing out, or bestowing in portions among 
a number; apportionment, allotment. b. 
Pol. Econ. (a) The dispersal among consumers 
of commodities produced: opp. to production. 
(b) The distribution of the aggregate produce 
of any Bociety among its individual members. 
1848. 2. The action of spreading abroad or 
dispersing to or over every part of a space or 
area; the condition or mode of being so 
dispersed or located 1589. 3. The orderly 
dividing of a mass into parts: division and 
arrangement; classification 1605. 4, Logic. 
ta. = DIVISION —1725. b. More recently, 
The application of a term to each and all of 
the individuals included in its denotation 
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or extension 1827. 5. Rhet. A figure whereby 
an orderly division or enumeration is made 
of the principal qualities of a subject 1553. 
6. Archit. The arrangement of the parts of 
a building, esp. of the interior divisions 1727. 
7. Printing. The action or process of dis- 
tributing type 1727. 8. Steam-engine. ‘The 
steps or operations by which steam is 
supplied to and withdrawn from the cylinder 
at each stroke of the piston; viz. admission, 
suppression or cutting off, release or exhaust, 
and compression of exhaust steam prior to 
the next admission’ (Webster 1864). 

1. All shall be set right at the final d. of things 
BUTLER. The laws of Production and D. MILL. 
The unequal d. of the fruits of industry 1896. 
2. This Order. .has such and such a geographical 
d.1885. 3. Thed.ofland into parishes EMERSON. 
Hence Distributional a. Distribu-tionist, one 
who advocates a system of d. (rare). 

Distributive (distri-biütiv). 1475. [- (O)Fr. 
distribulif, -ive or late L. distributivus, 
f. as prec. ; see -IVE.] 

A. 1. Having the property of distributing; 
dispensing, bestowing, or dealing out in 
portions; given to distribution. 2. Having a 
tendency to diffusion 1627. 3. Of, belonging 
to, or arising from, distribution 1531. 4. 
Expressing distribution; spec. in Gram. 
Having reference to each individual of a 
number or class 1520. 5. Logic. Referring to 
each individual of a class separately: opp. to 
collective 1725. 6. Math. Operating upon 
every part in operating upon the whole; 
as d. formula, function, etc. 1855. 

3. D. justice, one of the two divisions of Justice, 
according to Aristotle (the other being COMMU- 
TATIVE) Hence, applied to that part of substan- 
tive law, which is concerned with the determina- 
tion of rights. 4. D. adjectives, the words each, 
either, neither, eve D. numerals, in Latin, 
singuli, one by one, bini, two by two, etc. 

B. sb. 1. Gram. A distributive word; see A. 
4. 1530. 12. That which is distributed 1635. 

Hence Distri-butive-ly adv., -ness. 

fDistri-ct, a. 1526. [- L. districtus strict, 
severe, pa. pple. of distringere; see next.) 
Strict; severe; exact—1700. +Distri-ctly adv. 

District (distrikt sb. 1011. [~ Fr. 
district — med.L. districtus (power of) 
exercising justice, territory involving this 
~ district-, pa. ppl. stem of L. distringere; see 
DisrRAIN, STRICT.) t1. Law. The territory 
under the jurisdiction of a feudal lord 1070. 
2. A portion of territory marked off or 
defined for some special administrative or 
official purpose; e.g. a police, postal, or regis- 
tration d., etc. 1664. 3. spec. a. A division of a 
parish, having its own church or chapel, etc. 
1818. b. A subdivision of a county, having an 
Urban or Rural District Council 1805. c. 
In British India: A division or subdivision 
of a province or presidency, having at its 
head a ‘Magistrate and Collector’, or 
'Deputy-Commissioner' 1776. d. In U.S. 
used in specific and local senses: eg. a 
Political division = election constituency, as 
an assembly, congressional, or senate d. 1800. 
€. An allotted sphere of operation; esp. a 
section of a parish allotted to a lay visitor, 
working under the clergyman 1863. Also 
thg. 4. A tract of country of vaguely de- 
Anea limits; a region, locality, quarter 

4. A purely agricultural d. 1896. 

attrib. and Comb., in sense ‘of, belonging to, or 
allotted to a particular d.'; as d.-chapel, etc.: 
d.-judge, ete. D.-attorney (U. §.), the local 
Prosecuting officer of a d.; -council, the local 
Council of an Urban or Rural D. as constituted 
by the Parish Councils Act of 1894; hence 
rzcouncillor; -court (U.S.), a court of limited 
jurisdiction, having cognizance of certain causes 
within a d., presided over by a d.-judge; d. 
visitor, a person who does parochial work in a 
district under a clergyman's direction. 

District, v. 1828, [f. prec. sb.] 
divide into districts. 

tDistri-ction. 1450. [- late L. districtio 
Severity, rigour, f. district-, pa. ppl. stem of 


To 


L. distringere; see DISTRICT sb., -ION. Cf. OFr. 
SUE Strictness, severity, rigour 


IIDistringas (distringes). 1467. [L., = 
‘thou shalt distrain’, being the first word of 
the writ.] Law. The name of a writ bidding 
the sheriff distrain in certain cases, 


DISTURBER 


jDistrix (distriks). 1811. [modL, ¢ 
Gr. à& twice (DI) + Opi hair] Med, A 
disease of the hair, in which it splits at the 
end. 

tDistrou-ble, v. ME. [~ OFr. destró(u)bler, 
f. des- Dis- 5 + trotu)bler ‘TROUBLE vi 
To disturb (greatly) —1609. 

fDistru:ss, v. ME. |- OFr. destro(usser 
unpack (mod. défrousser), f. des Dis- 4 4. 
iro(u)sser TRUSS v.] trans. To strip or 
plunder; hence, to rout. Also fig. 1548, 

Distrust (distro'st), sb. 1513. [f. DIS- 9 + 
"TRUST sb.; cf. next.) a. Absence or want of 
trust; lack of confidence, faith, or reliance; 
doubt, suspicion. b. Loss of credit 1667, 
€. Breach of trust 1667. 

1. Eche. .in such hatred and d. of other Mong, 
Foul d. and breach Disloyal on the part of Man 
Mitt. Hence fDistru'stless a. confident; un- 
suspecting. 

Distrust (distro-st), v. ME. [f. DIS- 6 + 
"TRUST v., after Fr. défier (cf. DEFY v.!) or L, 
diffidere.) +1. intr. with of, in, to: To be 
without confidence in —1671. 2. trans, To 
do the opposite of trusting; to withhold 
trust from; to put no trust in, or reliance on 
1548; to entertain doubts concerning 1586, 
13. with infin. phr. or cl.: To suspect -1707, 

2. To d. mine eyes T'wel. 
trusted his ministers ( 
mine health 2 Macc. 


. 3. He..dis- 
Not distrusting 
I shall not d. to be 


acquitted of presumption MILT, Hence Dis- 
tru-ster. 
Distrustful (distrpstfül a. 1501. [f 


DISTRUST sb. + -FUL.] 1. Full of distrust in 
oneself or others; wanting in confidence, 
diffident; doubtful, suspicious, incredulous. 
2. Causing or giving rise to distrust 1618. 

1. Faith fortifieth the heart against d. fears 
TRAPP. Hence Distru'stful-ly adv., -ness. 

Distu:ne, v. 1484. [Dis- 6 or 7.] To put 
out of tune. 

Disturb (dist#-ab), v. [ME. desto(u)rbe- OFr. 
desto(u)rber — L. disturbare, f. dis- DIS- 5 + 
turbare disorder, disturb, f. (urba tumult, 
crowd.] 1. trans. To agitate and destroy (quiet, 
ete.); to break up the quiet, tranquillity, 
or rest of; to stir up, trouble, disquiet; to 
agitate 1599; to unsettle 1664. 2, To agitate 
mentally, discompose the peace of mind or 
calmness of; to trouble, perplex ME. 3. To 
interfere with the settled course or operation 
of; to interrupt, hinder, frustrate ME. 4. 
Law. To deprive of the peaceful enjoyment 
or possession of 1541. 

1. No Nonconforming Sects d. his Reign DE 
For. An image in the lake Which rains d. 
SHELLEY. 2. Disturbed by a dream JOHNSON. 
3. Praise..may much d. The bias of the purpose 
COWPER. 4. An action against a stranger for 
disturbing the plaintiff in his pew 1870. Hence 

Disturb sb. an act of disturbing; a thing that 
disturbs; disturbance, Distu-rbedly adv. 

Disturbance (distd-1bins). ME. [- OFr. 
deslo(u)rbance, f. desto(u)rber; see Prec. 
-ANCE.] 1, The interruption of tranquillity, 
peace, rest, or settled condition; agitation 
(physical, social, or political) 2. Interrup- 
tion of mental tranquillity; discompomue 
ME. 3. Interference with the due course O 
any action or process; molestation ME. 4. 
Law. The hindering or disquieting the 
owners in their regular and lawful enjoy- 
ment of an incorporeal hereditament 1598. " 

1. Innumerable Disturbances on Earth througe 
Femal snares MILT. The. .election passed Es 
without any d. H. WALPOLE. Storms Or n 
pherie disturbances 1875. To any ones aS 
D A m iverson Pid us at he mi 
let the ship sail on without d. ADDISON. 

(1) franchise, (2) common, (3) ways, (4) ee 
and (5) patronage WHARTON, Hence jDis! 
bancy, state of d. (rare). äi- 

Disturbant (distoibánt) 1617. [- i 
turbant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. disturberts 
See DISTURB, -ANT'. Cf. AFr. destourba 
a. adj. That disturbs; agitating. b. sb. 
disturber 1865, dis- 

+Disturba-tion. 1529. [- med.L., tare 
desturbatio (whence OFr. destorbeson) ae 
ference (in cl. L., destruction), f. disturb 
pa. ppl. stem of L. disturbare; see DISTURB, 


-ION.] = DISTURBANCE —1658. AFT. 
Disturber (distō-1bə1). ME. i MA 
destourbour (OFr. destorbéor), f. des CIE 


DISTURB; see -ER* 3.] 1. A person or 
that disturbs or disquiets; one Who. be 
tumult or disorder; a troubler. 2 


DISTURBOR 


(also disturbor.) One who disquiets or 
hinders another in the lawful enjoyment of 


ht 1498. 
Ey uy one man, a common d., behaved amiss 


WESLEY. 

Disturbor; see DISTURBER 2. 

iDisturn, v. ME. [- OFr. desto(ujrner 
(mod. détourner, whence DETURN), f. des-, 
dé- (DE- I. 6) + to(u)rner TURN v.] trans. 
To turn aside or away; to avert, divert, 
pervert -1631. 

Distyle (doi-steil), sb. (a.) 1840, [f. DI-* + 
Gr. orddos column: so Fr. distyle sb.] Archit. 
A porch having two styles or columns, Also 
as adj. D. in antis: two circular pillars 
between two square piers. 

Disulphate — (deisn:ifét). 1898.  [Dr-*.] 
Chem, 1. A salt containing two equivalents 
of sulphuric acid to one of base. 2. A 
sulphate containing a hydrogen atom 
replaceable by a basic element or radical 
(Cent. Dict.). 3. A salt of disulphuric acid, a 
pyrosulphate 1877. 

Disulphide  (doisnlfoid). 1803. [D1-*.] 
Chem. A compound in which two atoms of 
sulphur are united with another element or a 
radical, as carbon à., CS; 

Disulpho- (doisolfo). 1868. [See Dr-* and 
SULPHO-.] Chem. In composition, denomina- 
ting acids derived from two molecules of 
sulphurous acid, Hence Disulpho'nic a. 

Disulphuret. 1854. [See Dr*] = DI- 
SULPHIDE. 

Disulphuric (doisvlfitie-rik), a. 1875. Chem. 
[Dr] In d. acid, the same as pyrosul- 
phuric or Nordhausen sulphuric acid, 
H,8,0; = 280,0H) + O. (So called 
because the molecule represents two mole- 
cules of sulphuric acid deprived of one of 
water.) 

Dis,u-niform, a. 
uniformity. 

Disunion (disyi-nion). 1598. [D1s- 9.] 1. 
Rupture of union; separation; disjunction. 
2. Absence or want of union; disunited 
condition; dissension 1601. 

1, Foreigners would. .believe..that we are on 
the very verge of d.; but the fact is otherwise 
G. WASHINGTON. 2. Ages of d. and disaster 
CHALMERS. 

Disunionist (disyz-nionist) 1846. (f. 
prec, + -Ist.] One who works for disunion; 
spec. in U.S., for a. dissolution of the Union 
of the States. 

Disunite (disyunoit), v. 1560. [D1s- 6.] 
1, trans. To undo the union of; to disjoin 
1598; to set at variance, alienate 1560. 
2. intr, (for refl.) To separate oneself; to part; 
to fall or come asunder 1675. 

1. A corner-stone, that unites things most dis- 
a DONNE. Goe on both hand in hand, O 

ations never to be dis-united MILT. 2. The 
Several joints of the body politick do separate 
ma d. SourH. Hence Dis,uni-ter (rare). 

isu'nity. 1632. [Drs-9.] Want of unity; 
astate of separation; dissension. 

TDisu'sage. 1475, [f. DISUSE v., after 


1087. [Drs-10.] Without 


usage; cf. Fr. tdésusage.] = DISUSE sb. 1. 
ADS So Disu-sance (rare). 
Suse (disyü:s), sb. 1552. [DIS- 9.] 1. 


Discontinuance of use, practice, or exercise; 
'unacoustomedness —1792; desuetude 1699. 
ta, Uselessness, FELTHAM. 

-Strange they [fashions] be by reason of d. 
Di LAND. Through long d. of solitude SWIFT. 
p geuse (disyuz), v. ME. [f. OFr. desuser, 
ds Dis- 6 + user USE v.] tl. trans. To 
on ye es Chiefly in pass. Const. from, 
dt or infin. 1791. 2. To cease to use; 
3. eee the use or practice of 1487. 
1. Widniguse, abuse 1440. 
awe M Bion long disus’d to play 1791. 2. Which 
{Dig Ze seligence is disused 1487. Hence 
Di Ser, lapse of use. 

isuti-lity. 1870. [D1s- 9.] Injuriousness, 
Dinfulness. 
To gutilize (disya-tiloiz), v. 1856. [DIS- 6.] 
Di eprive of utility, render useless. 
pusvalue (disvæ-liu), v. Now rare. 1603. 
depress To make or treat as of no value, 
tio iate, disparage. Hence tDisvalua-- 

n, tDisvalue sbs 
inent. f 
ae isva-ntage, 1591. [f. Dis- 9 + VANTAGE 
vantas DISADVANTAGE —1619. Hence tDis- 

eous a. disadvantageous (rare). 


depreciation, dis- 
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7Disve-lop, v. 1592 [- OFr. desveloper 
(mod. développer); see DEVELOP.] To DE- 
VELOP, display heraldically —1755. 
tDisve-nture. 1612. [- Sp. desventura, 
f. des- Dıs- 4 + ventura VENTURE sb.] 
A misadventure -1718. 

Disvi-sage, v. rare. 1603. [- OFr. des- 
visager (mod. dé-), f. des- Dis- 4 + visage 
VISAGE sb.] To deface, disfigure. 

7Disvi-sor, v. 1548. [D1s- 7 a.] To uncover 
(a visored face) -1621. 


tDisvou-ch, v. [Dis- 6.] = DISAVOUCH. 
Meas. for M.Yy.iv.1. 
iDiswa-rn, v. rare, 1007. [Dis- 1.] To 


warn off from —1622. 

Diswa'rren, v. 1727. [DIs- 7 b.] To make 
no longer à warren. 

fDiswea-pon, v. 1602. [Dis- 7 a.] To 
deprive of weapons. Also fig. 

tfDiswe-re. ME. [f. Dıs- 5 + twere 
doubt, hesitation.] Doubt —1500. 

+Diswi't, v. 1599. [Dis-7a.] To deprive of 
wit—1627. Hence Diswi-tted ppl. a. 

fDiswo:nt, v. 1600. [D1s- 6.] To render 
unaccustomed or unused -1635. Hence 
Diswo:nted ppl. a. unwonted, unaccus- 
tomed. 

tDiswo:rkmanship. [D1s- 9.] Defective 
workmanship. HEYWOOD. 
fDiswo'rship, sb. ME. ([Dis- 9.] The 
withholding of esteem, regard, or honour; à 
disgrace, a dishonour -1644. So +Dis- 
worship v. to do d. or dishonour to; to 
aishonour, tDiswo-rshipful a. dishonour- 
able. 

fDiswo'rth, v. rare. [DIs- To 
render worthless. FELTHAM, 

Disyllabic, dissyllabic (doi-, disile-bik), 
a. 1037. [- Fr. dissyllabique (XVI), f. L. 
disyllabus adj.; see DISYLLABLE. The sp. 
with ss was regular XVI-XVII, the etymol. 
sp. with s being first favoured XIX, and now 
preferred by scholars.) Consisting of two 
syllables, var. tDisyllabe, dissyllabe. 
Hence Disylla-bically, diss- adv. 
Disyllabize, diss- (dei-, disiláboiz), v. 
1870. (f. L. disyllabus; see next, -IZE.] 
To make disyllabic. So Disylla-bify, diss- v. 
Hence Disyllabism, diss-, disyllabic 
character or state. 

Disyllable, dissyllable (doi-, disi-làb'l), 
sb. (a.) 1589. [- Fr. disyllabe — L. disyllabus 
adj. — Gr. diovMafos of two syllables, f. &- 
Dr + ovAdaf SYLLABLE sb.) A word, or 
metrical foot, consisting of two syllables; as 
adj. = DISYLLABIC. 

Disyntheme (doisi;npim). 1879. [f. DI-* + 
syntheme (see SYN-).] Math. A system of 
groups of elements, each group being so 
formed that each element occurs just 
twice among all the groups. Thus 1:2, 2:3, 
3-4, 1-4 is a duadic d.—that is, one composed 
of pairs. 

Disyoke (disyO*k), v. rare. 1847. [Dis- 6.] 
To unyoke; to free from the yoke. 

Dit, sb. arch. 1590. [app. taken by Spen- 
ser from ME. dit = DITE sb., and mispro- 
nounced.] A ditty; see DITE sb. 

Dit (dit), v. Now Sc. or dial. (OB. dyttan 
close, shut :- *dulljan, prob. rel. to dott 
small lump, clot, plug; see DOT sb.!, DOTTLE.] 
trans. To stop up, shut; to fill up. 

Dit, early f. DITE sb. 

\Dita (dītă). 1876. [Native name.] The 
bark of Echites (Alstonia) scholaris, of the 
Philippine Islands. Usu. d.-bark. 

Dital(doitál) 1816. [f. It. dito finger, after 
pedal.] A thumb key, by which the pitch of a 
guitar- or lute-string can be raised a semitone. 

iDita-tion. 1612. [- med.L. ditatio, f. 
ditat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ditare enrich.] 
Enrichment —1659. 

Ditch (ditf), sb. 


7 al] 


[OE. did, corresp. to 


OFris, OS. dik ditch, dike (Du. dijk), 
MHG. tich (G. teich pond, pool), ON. 
diki ditch, DIRE; a word of the Baltic 


coast, of unkn. origin.] 1. A long and narrow 
hollow dug in the ground; a trench, a fosse. 
2. esp. Such a hollow dug out to receive or 
conduct water ME.; hence, rhetorically, 
any watercourse or channel 1589. +3. Any 
hollow dug in the ground; a pit, cave, etc. 
-ME. 4. = DRE 4. Now only dial. 1568. 


DITION 


1. Rather a d. in Egypt Be gentle graue vnto 
me Ant. & Cl. V. ii. 57. 2. A Caue or D., which 
alwaies was full of water 1582. Comb, d.-water, 
the stagnant or foul water that collects in a d. 

Ditch (ditf) v. ME. [f. prec.; not repr. 
OE. dicíam dig, make an embankment.) 
1. intr. To construct a ditch or ditches. 2. 
trans. To surround with a ditch ME. 3. 
To dig ditches or furrows in for purposes of 
drainage, etc. ME. 4. To clean out (a ditch); 
to cast up and repair (the banks of a ditch) 
1576. 5. To throw into or as into a ditch, 
oe to throw (a train) off the line or track 

7. 

3. Set two men to d. the five roods Howrrr. 
5. The engine was ditched and turned on its side 
(U.8.) 1881. 

Ditcher (ditfox. ME. [f. prec. + -ER*.] 
1. One who makes and repairs ditches. 2. 
A ditching-machine 1862. 

fDite, sb. (After 1500 only Sc.) ME. [~ 
(O)Fr. dit (:- L. dictum) saying, maxim, 
etc., subst. use of pa. pple. of dire :- L. 
dicere say.) 1. A written or spoken composi- 
tion —1578. 2. A song, a ditty —1507. 3. 
Diction. Sc. 1549. 

fDite, v. ME. [- OFr. ditier, diler write, 
compose :- L. dictare, frequent. of dicere 
say. Occas. aphet. form of endile (see IN- 
DITE).) 1. trans. To compose or put in 
words; to indite. (Also absol. 1603. 2. = 
DICTATE v. —1643. 3. To summon, indict 
-1775. Hence +Di-tement, a composition; 
an indictment. +Di-ter, one who indites or 
indicts. 

Diter, obs. f. Dighter; see DIGHT. 

Ditetragonal (doititre ginal), a. 1879. 
(Dr 1. Cryst. Having eight angles, of 
which the first, third, fifth, and seventh 
are equal, and also the second, fourth, sixth, 
and eighth, but those of the one set are not 
equal to those of the other; as a d. pyramid 
or prism. 

iDi-tetrahe:dral, a. 1805. ([Dr* 1.] 
Cryst. Having the form of a tetrahedral 
prism with dihedral summits. 

Dithecous (doipi-kos), a. 1880. [f. Gr. &-. 
Dr- + 65e case + -OUS.] Bol. Consisting of 
two cells: bilocular. var. Dithe-cal. 

Ditheism — (deipiiz'm) 1078.  [Dr-] 
Belief in two supreme gods; religious 
dualism; esp. the belief in two independent 
antagonistic principles of good and evil, as 
in Zoroastrianism and Manicheism, So 
Di'theist, one who holds the doctrine of d. 
Di:thei:stic, -al a. 

Dither (di'óoz), v. 1649. [Phonetic var. of 


DippER, q.v.] inir. To tremble, quake, 
quiver (dial) b. To vacillate (colloq.). 
Also as sb. Hence Dithering-grass, 
Briza media. 


Dithionic (doipoig-nik, dipig-nik), a. 1864. 
[f. DI-* + 6c» sulphur + -IC. (The forma- 
tive -thionic is used for a group of compounds 
containing H:O., in combination with two or 
more atoms of sulphur)) In d. acid, 
H,8,0, a dibasic acid not isolated in the 
pure state, but forming crystallizable 
salts, called Dithi-onates. 

Dithyramb (di-piremb). 1603. [- L. 
dithyrambus (also used) — Gr. &vpauBos.] 
Gr. Antiq. A Greek choric hymn, originally 
in honour of Dionysus or Bacchus, vehe- 
ment and wild in character; a Bacchanalian 
song; hence, íransf. a poem, speech, or 
writing having this character. 

1. The Dithyrambe with clamours dissonant, 
P. HOLLAND. transf. What dithyrambs he went 
into about eating and drinking GEO. ELIOT. 

Dithyrambic (dipire-mbik). 1603. [- L. 
dithyrambicus — Gr. &8vpauBwós; See prec., 
-10.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or like, a dithyramb; 
composing dithyrambs; transf. wild, vehe- 


ment. 
Priests. howling chaunt these Dithyrambik 
charms 1611. 


B. sb. A dithyrambic verse; a dithyramb; 
something like a dithyramb in style; a 
writer of a dithyramb 1646. 

fDition (di-fon). 1538. [- OFr. dicion, 
dition - L. dicio, (less correctly) ditio. 
Cf. ConpITION sb.] Rule, dominion —1654; a 
dominion -1685. Hence tDitionary a. 
and sb. (one) under dominion. 


DITOKOUS 


Ditokous (di-tokes), a.  [f. Gr. &róxos 
(f. &- Di-* + róxos offspring) + -0US.] a. 
Having twins. b. Laying only two eggs at 
a clutch. c. Producing young of two kinds. 
(In recent Dicts.) 

Ditolyl (doito"lil 1877. [Dr-*] Chem. 
An aromatic hydrocarbon, a crystalline 
substance of the composition 2(C,H,.CH;); 
8ee TOLYL. 

Ditone (doi-to"n). 1609. [- late L. ditonum 
~ Gr. dirovey the ancient major third, n. of 
Strovos, f. &- DI-* + róvos TONE sb.] Mus. An 
interval containing two whole tones; esp. 
the Pythagorean major third. 

Ditrematous (doitri-mates), a. [f. mod.L. 
Ditremata n. pl. (f. Gr. &- DI-* + tpñua, 
Tenuat- Opening) + -0US.] Zool. Of or 
Pertaining to the Ditremata, a division of 
gastropod molluscs, having the external 
male and female orifices far apart; also, 
having the anal and genital orifices distinct, 
asin Ditrema, a genus of fishes, 

Ditremid (doitri-mid). [~ mod.L. Ditre- 
mide sb. pl. f. Ditrema; see prec., -ID'.] 
Zool. A fish of the family Ditremidæ, of 
which Ditrema is the typical genus. 

Di-tri-, short for di- or tri-, di- and tri-, in 


composition, as di-trichotomous = dichoto- 
mous or trichotomous, 
Ditriglyph (doitroi-glif). 1727. ([- Fr. 


ditriglyphe, f. di- Di + triglyphe TRI- 
GLYPH.) Arch. 1. ‘The space between two 
triglyphs.’ 2. A space between eolumns of 
the Dorie order, admitting the use of two 
triglyphs in the frieze, between those over the 
columns 1791. So Ditrigly:phic a. having 
two triglyphs in the space over the inter- 
columniation. 

Ditrigonal (doitrigónàl) a. 1878. [Dr-*.] 
Cryst. Having (dihedral) angles, of which the 
first, third, and fifth are equal, and also the 
second, fourth, and sixth, but those of the 
one set are not equal to those of the other. 

Ditrochee (doitrd"-ki). 1855. [- late L. 
ditrocheeus — Gr, &rpóymos, f. ð- DI? + 
tpoxaios TROCHEE. Oftener used in the L. 
form.] Pros. A foot consisting of two 
trochees; a double trochee. So Ditroche-an 
a. containing two trochees, 

Ditroite (di-troit). 1808. [f. Dilro in 
Transylvania + -ITE' 2 b.) Min. A rock 


composed of orthoclase, eleolite, and 
sodalite. 

Ditt, obs. f. Dir sb, and v. 

Dittander (dite-ndoz. Obs. 1578. [Of 


the same origin as Dirrany; the terminal 
part is unexpl.] 1. A name for Pepperwort, 
Lepidium latifolium 1578. 12. Dittany of 


Crete -1058. 

Dittany (ditüni. [Late ME. ditane, 
dileyne — OFr. ditan, dilain :— med.L. 
dicamus, for L. dictamnus, -um = Gr. 


Sixrauvov, reputed to be f. Zur the mountain 

Crete, a well-known habitat of the plant, 
The trisyllabic form (detany) appears xv; 
it depends on med.L. ditaneum, late L. 
dictamnium.) 1. A labiate plant, Origanum 
diclamnus, called also D. creticus or Dittany 
of Crete. b. fig. (From the supposed power 
of Cretan dittany to expel weapons.) 1623. 
12. Marrubium pseudodictamnus, also called 
Bastard Dittany -1671. 3. The English 
name for the genus Dictamnus (N.O. 
Rutacez); esp. D.  fraxinella (Bastard 
Dittany) and .D. albus (White Dittany) 
1605. fd. Erron. for DITTANDER 1. —1578. 
5. In U.S. applied to Cunila mariana 
(N.O. Labiate) 1676. 

1. fig. The shaft sticks still in thee;..None but 
the Sovereign D. of thy Saviour’s Righteousness 
can drive it out BP. HALL. 

Dittay (dite, diti). 1470. [- OFr. dité, 
ditté, the same word as Drrry.] Sc. Law. The 
ground of indictment against a person for a 
criminal offence; also, the indictment, 

Ditto (dito). 1025. (- It. ditto, Tuscan 
var. of delto said :- L. dictus, pa. pple. of 
diceresay.] tl. Said month —1677. .2. Hence, 
The aforesaid, the same; used, in accounts 
and lists (often in the form d°, do., or as two 
dots or commas, or a dash), to avoid repeti- 
tion; hence in commercial, office, and collo- 
quial language 1678. 3. Hence as sb. a. 
A duplicate; the like 1776. b. Cloth of the 
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same material; chiefly pl., in suit of dittos: a 
suit of clothes of the same material through- 
out 1755. Hence Di-tto v. to match. 

Dittography (ditográf). 1874. [f. Gr. 
&rrós double + -GRAPHY.] In Palzography, 
ete.: Double writing; unintentional repeti- 
tion of a letter, or series of letters, by a 
copyist. So Di-ttograph, a letter or series 
of letters thus repeated; Dittogra-phic a. 
of the nature of a dittograph. 

Dittology  (ditolódgi. 1678. [- Gr. 
GirroAoyia repetition of words, f. as prec.; see 
-LoGY.] A twofold reading or interpretation. 

fDitton. 1572. [- Fr. dicton (in xvi 
pron. diton) :- L. diclum Diorum.] A phrase, 
an expression; esp. a motto or proverb 
—1653. 

Ditty (diti) sb. (ME. dite, ditee - OFr. 
dité composition, treaty :- L. diclatum, 
subst. use of n. pa. pple. of dictare express in 
language, compose. Cf. DICTATE sb., DITE 
sb., -¥*.] fl. = DITE sb. 1. (ME. only.) 2. A 
song, lay; now, a short simple song ME.; 
tany composition in verse -1614. 13. The 
words of a song; also, the leading theme or 
phrase; hence, Subject, theme, burden 
—1672. 

2. The lark. .doth welcome daylight with her d. 
SHAKS. 3. There vvas no great matter in the 
dittie, yet y* note was very vntunable 4.Y.L. 
V. iii. 36. Hence }Di-tty v. intr. to sing a d.: 
trans. to sing as a ditty; also, to fit words to 
(music); Di-ttied ppl. a. 

Di-tty-bag. 1860. [Origin unkn.] A bag 
used by sailors to contain their smaller 
necessaries. So Di-tty-box, a box used 
similarly by fisherm 

Diureide (doi'ü*rioid) 1877.  [Dr-*] 
Chem. A compound of two urea-residues 
with an acid radical. 

lDiuresis (doi,urisis. 1081. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. dé through (DI-*) + odpnows urination; 
see next.] Med. Excretion of urine, esp. 
when excessive. 

Diuretic (doi'uretik ME. [- (O)Fr. 
diurétique or late L. diureticus — Gr. &ev- 
pnrixds, f. &ovpeiv urinate, f. 6d (DI-3) + oðpov 
urine; see -10.) 

A. adj. Having the quality of exciting 
(excessive) discharge of urine; fof persons, 
urinating excessively —1812. 

B. sb. A substance having diuretic qualities 
ME. var. tDiure-tical a. (sb.) 

tDiu-rn(e, a. ME. [- L. diurnus; see 
next.] = DIURNAL a. 1603. 

Diurnal (dəiðanăl). ME. [- late L. 
diurnalis, f. L. diurnus daily, f. dies day; see 
"AL, Cf. JOURNAL.] 

A. adj. 1. Performed in one day; daily. 2. 
Of or belonging to each day; daily (arch.) 
1594. 3. Of or belonging to the day; day-: 
opp. to nocturnal. In Zool., spec. of animals 
active by day only. 1623. 4. Lasting for a 
day only ; ephemeral (rare) 1866, 

1. The D. Motion of the Sun DRYDEN. 2. D. 
prints 1815. The Laird's d. visits Scorr. 3. D. 
birds J. G. Woop. The d. position [of leaves or 
petals} 1875. 

B. sb. 1. Eccl. A service-book containing 
the day-hours, except matins 1550. 2. 
A day-book, diary; esp. a journal (arch.) 
1600. 3. A newspaper published daily, or 
(loosely) at short periodical intervals 1640. 
4. A diurnal bird, butterfly, or moth. 
(In recent Dicts.) Hence Diu-rnalist, a 
writer of a d. Diu-rnally adv, 

Diurna-tion. 1836. (f. L, diurnus daily + 
“ATION, after hibernation.) The habit of 
sleeping or remaining quiescent during the 

ay. 

Diuturnal (doijutpnàl, a. 


Now rare. 


1599. [- med.L. diuturnalis, f. L. diuturnus, 
f. diu long, for a long time; or f. contemp. 
tdiuturn + -at'.] Of long duration, lasting. 


var. tDiutu-rn. 

Diutu-rnity. Now rare. ME. [- L. 
diuturnitas, f. diuturnus of long duration; 
see prec., -ITY.] Long duration; lastingness. 
Div (div). 1777. (Pers. :- Zend daéva = 
Skr. deva god; see Deva.) An evil spirit 
or demon of Persian mythology. 

Diva (diva) 1883. (It. :- L. diva 
goddess.] A distinguished female singer, a 
prima donna. 


DIVE 


Divagate (doi-váge!t), v. 1599, [7 divagat. 
pa. ppl. stem of L. divagari, f. di- Dri 
Dıs- 1 + vagari wander.) intr. To wander 
about; to stray from one place or subj 
E suonen EH num 

o does a child's balloon d. upon 
of the air STEVENSON. Hence Divagaiicurents 

Divalent (doi-vàlént, di-v-) a. 1869. [f. Dr. 
twice + valent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. 
valére be worth; sce -ENT and cf. VALENCY.) 
Chem. Having two combining equivalents; 
also bivalent. Formerly dyad. á 
Divan (dive-n). 1580. [- Fr. 
It. divano = Turk. diván — Arab. diwün - Pers, 
divàn collection of poems, register, etc., 
court, council chamber, (cushioned) bench. 
Cf. DEWAN, DOUANE.] 1. An Oriental council 
of state; spec. in Turkey, the privy council of 
the Porte 1586; a council in general 1619. 2, 
The hall where the Turkisn divan is held; a 
court of justice; a council-chamber 1597. 3, A 
continued step, or raised part of the floor, 
against the wall of à room, often cushioned, 
80 as to form a sofa or couch 1702. 4, A room 
entirely open at one side 1078. 5, A smoking- 
room furnished with iounges; hence, à 
cigar-shop 1848. ||6, A name for a collection 
of poems; spec. a series of poems by one 
author, the rimes of which usually run 
through the whole alphabet 1823. 

1, In this councell called diuan..audience is 
open to euery one 1586. 6. The most important 
ey are those of..Hafiz, Saadi, and Jami 


divan or 


tDivapora-tion. 1612. [f. EVAPORATION by 
Substitution of prefix.] The driving out of 
vapours by heat; evaporation. 

Divaricate (di-, doive-rike't), v. 1623. 
[7 divaricat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. divaricare, 
f. dis- Di + varicare stretch (the legs) 
asunder, f. varicus straddling. See VARICOSE, 
-ATE*.] 1. inir. To stretch or spread apart; 
to branch off or diverge; in Bot. and Zool. 
to diverge widely. 2. tirans. To stretch or 
open wide apart or asunder 1072. 3. To 
cause to spread or branch out in different 
directions. ? Obs. 1670. 4 

1. At the spot where these two [roads] divari- 
cated, the horseman stopped JAMES. Diva:ri- 
cate a. widely divergent; spec. applied (in Bot. 
and Zool.) to branches which diverge from the 
stem, etc., almost at right angles. Diva'ricately 
adv, Hence Divarica-tion, thi tion of stretch- 
ing apart; spreading out, vergence; transf. 
divergence of opinion; concr. the point at which 
branching takes place; that which divaricates. 
Diva'ricator, a muscle which draws parts asun- 
der, as that which opens the shells of Brachio- 


pods, 
1Divast, a. (see 
DEVASTATE).] Devastated. 1077. 
Dive (doiv), v. Pa. t. dived; U.S, and 
Eng. dial. dove. (OK. had: (1) the strong vb. 
düfan, pa. t. déaf, pl. dufon, intr. duck, 


dive, sink (obs. bef. 1300); (2) the weak vb. 
f. Gmo. 


$ 


[Incorrect f. devast 


djfan, dgfde dip, submerge: 
*daub- *deub- *dub-, parallel to *daup- 
*deup- *dup- DEEP a., DIP v. The mod. dial. 


pa. t. dove is app. a new formation, after 
drive, drove, etc.) 

I. intr. 1. To plunge (usually head-fore- 
most) into or under water or other liquid. 
Also transf. 2. To penetrate with the hand 
into; slang to pick pockets 1700. 3. fig. TO 
enter deeply or plunge into (a _matter) 
1583. 4. To dart out of sight, disappear 
1844. i 

1. [The cormorant] from a vast oleh ri 


down to d. after its prey GOLDSM. 8 
Iv. i. 2. The fierce soul to darkness dived an 


hell POPE. v 1 
IL trans. [In early use OE. djfan-] n. 
To dip or plunge (a person or thing) zd 
or into a liquid, or the like (arch.) ond 
to plunge (the hand, etc.) into 1590. Al 4 
tiransf. and fig. 2. To penetrate or E 
by diving. Now rare. 1615. 3. slang. To pic 
ockets). ONSON. 
si The Gusti bravely dived the gulf of p 
DENHAM. He dives the hollow, climbs the ste 
EMERSON. , T IRE 
Dive (doiv), sb. 1700. [f. prec. a. 
The act of diving (liż. and fig.). Also any 
2. In U.S. An illegal drinking-den, A 
place of low resort, often situated in 
cellar, or the like 1882. 
2. Opium-smoking dives 1883. 


DIVE-DAP 
jve-dap, -dop. Now dial.  [OE. 
ADT oath düfan to dive + doppa, 


f. ablaut stem déop-, dup- (dop-) 


agent-n. is 
dip. Dyve- replaced düfe- when the strong 
form of the vb. became obs.; see DIVE.] = 


ext. f 
"Di ve-dapper. 1559. [f. prec.; assim. to 
agent-nouns in -ER'.] — DIDAPPER; also ap- 
plied to other diving waterfowl. 

fDivell, v. 1627. [- L. divellere rend 
asunder, f. di-, dis- DIS- 1 + vellere tear.] 
To tear or rend asunder —1801. 
Divellent (di-, deivelént), a. 1782. 
[= divellent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. divellere; 
see prec. -ENT.| Drawing asunder; de- 
composing, separative. 
Divellicate, v. 1098. [f. L. di-, dis- 
Dis- 1 + vellicat-, pa. ppl. stem of vellicare, 
from vellere; see prec., -ATE?.] To pull to 
pieces. Also fig. 
Diver (dei-voa). 1500. [f. DIVE v. + -ER}.] 
1, One who, or that which, dives under 
water. b. fig. One who dives into a subject, 
eic. 1624. 2. A water bird that dives. a. 
spec, Any of the Colymbidx, as the Great 
Norhern D., the Red-throated D., etc. 
b. The grebe. c. Various Anseres: Black D., 
the common scoter, Dun D., the female and 
young male merganser. 1510. 3. A pick- 
pocket 1008. 

1. Dyvers, and Fishers for Pearls WOODWARD. 
b. Ad. into causes WOTTON. 

}Diverb. 1621. [perh. a latinization of 
by-word, the Eng. prefix being repr. by L. 
di- dis-, D1-^, Dis- 1.] A proverb, byword; 
a proverbial expression —1689. 

You may define ex ungue leonem, as the d. is 


BURTON. 

fDiverberate, v. 1609. [— diverberat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. diverberare, t. di- DIS- 
1 + verberare scourge; see -ATE*] trans. 
To cleave asunder; to strike through —1696. 


Hence Diverbera-tion, beating. 


Diverge (divóuds, doi), v. 1665. [= 
med.L. divergere, f. L. di- Dis- 1 + vergere 
bend, incline; see VERGE v.*} 1. intr. To 


proceed in different directions from a point 
or from each other: opp. to CONVERGE. 
b. transf. and fig. To take different courses; 
to turn off from a track or course; to differ 
in opinion or character; to deviate from a 
normal form or state 1856. 2. trans. To 
cause (lines or rays) to branch off in different 
directions; to deflect 1748. 
l The mountains here d., in a fan-like form 
KEATINGE. Hence Dive-rgement, divergence. 
Divergence (divd-1d3éns, doi-). 1056. Lf. 
prec, + -ENOE, perh. after Fr. divergence.) 
1, The action of diverging; also ellipt. 
for amount or degree of d. 2. transf. and fig. 
Continuous deviation from a standard or 
norm 1839. 3. Math. In fluid motion, the 
iogenient of density at any point. So 
ivergency, divergent quality or state; 
also = DIVERGE 
pivergent (divS-adgént, doi-), a. 1696. 
P prec. + -ENT, perh. after Fr. divergent.] 
dup ceeding in different directions from 
ae other or from a common point; di- 
E 2. transf. and fig. Differing from 
bos Other or from a standard or norm 
ds 3. Of, pertaining to, or produced by, 
eee 1831. 4. Math, = DIVERGING 2. 


1. D. a Term in Opti i 
D., a pticks said of the Beams, 
Jhih haying suffered the Refraction, separate 
M n the other E. PHILLIPS. 2. Thence arise 
jgpinions SoUTHEY. 3. D. squint: strabismus in 


hich the axes of ivi 
Diver gently n the eye diverge. Hence 
verging, ppl. a. 1706. [NGA] 1. 


5 £ 
Proceeding in different directions from a 
Wie Point, so as to become more and 
ae separate; turning off from the 
S MEUS 2. Math. Applied to a 
indefinit he sum of whose terms becomes 
PRE ely greater as more and more are 
Diver (Opp. to CONVERGENT.) 1795. Hence 
Dis r&ingly adv. 
Enn (doi-voxz), a. ME. [- (O)Fr. divers, 
differe Meer i= L. diversus orig. *turned 
IVERT.] ways’, pa. pple. of divertere 
quality: ti. Different in character or 
by HU; not of the same kind. Now repl. 
IVERSE.—1691. 12. Differing from what 
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is right, good, or profitable; perverse, 
adverse —1581, 3. (always pl.) Various, 


sundry, several; more than one, some 
number of. (Thus variety gradually becomes 
indefinite number.) ME. Also absol. and with 
of. t4. as adv. Diversely 1720. 

1. Whether it be lawful to beare Arms for the 
Service of a Prince that is of d. Religion 1625. 
3. At sundry times and in d. manners Heb. 
Seised in fee of d. freehold lands 1827. 
Mint. P.L.1v.234. Hence Di-versly adv. 

Diverse (di-, daiv5"18doi-vous), a. ME. [Iden- 
tical in origin w. prec., in later use differentia- 
ted from it in form and pronunc. (cf. adverse, 
inverse), with restriction to the sense of the 
orig. Latin.] 1. = Divers 1. 2. Multiform, 
varied, diversified 1541. t3. = DIVERS 2. 
—1483. +4. Distracting. (In SPENSER.) 
+5. = Divers 3. (rare in this spelling after 
1700.) —1728. Also absol. +6. adv. = DIVERS 
4. 1729. 

1. With habits so d., we may well expect [etc.] 
1841. 2. The d. Moon Wyatt. 5. Collected out 
of d. Authenticall Records 1601. [It] hath been 
excellently handled by d. Bacon. Hence Di- 
verse-ly adv., -ness (now rare). 

fDive-rse, v. ME. [- OFr. diverser change, 
vary — med.L. diversare, frequent. of 
diverlere DIVERT.] 1. To render, be, or grow, 
diverse —1034. 2. intr. To turn aside (rare) 


1590. 

2. The Rederosse Knight diverst: but forth 
rode Britomart SPENSER F. Q. rir. iii. 62. 

Diversi-, comb. element, f. L. diversus 
DIVERSE: as in 
Diversiflo-rate, -flo-rous adjs., flowers 
of different kinds. Diversifo-liate, -fo-lious 
adjs., having leaves of different kinds. Diver- 
siform a., of diverse forms. {Diversi-volent 
a., desiring strife or differences (rare). 

Diversification (divé-asifike' Jon, — doi-). 
1603. [- med.L. diversificatio, t. diversifical-, 
pa. ppl. stem of diversificare; see next, 
-I0N. Cf. OFr. diversification.) The action of 
diversifying; the process of becoming di- 
versified; the fact of being diversified; a 
diversified condition, form, or structure. 
‘The minuter diversifications are called varieties 
KIRWAN. 

Diversify (divé-asifoi, doi), v. 1481. 
[- OFr. diversifier — med.L. diversificare 
render unlike, f. L. diversus DIVERSE; sce 
-rY.] 1. trans. To render diverse, different, 
or varied, in form or qualities; to give 
variety to; to variegate, vary, modify 
1490. 12. intr. or absol. ‘To produce diversity 
or variety. Also inir. (for reft.) -1815. 

1. The bones of the body..be deuersyfyed in 
dyuers maners R. COPLAND. We diversifie our 
selves from him [God] FELTHAM. Hence Dive'rsi- 
fiable a. capable of being diversified (rare). 
Diversifiabi-lity. 

Diversion (divd-afon, dei). 1600. [- 
late L. diversio turning away, f. divers-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. divertere DIVERT; see -ION. The 
mil. use may be immed. — Fr. diversion or It. 
diversione.| 1. The turning aside (of any 
person or thing) from any course, object, 
or occupation; a turning aside of one's 
course or attention; deviation, deflexion. 
2. Mil. A manwuvre to draw off the 
enemy's attention from a particular op- 
eration, by an attack in an unexpected 
quarter 1647. 3. spec. The turning away of 
the thoughts, attention, etc., from fatiguing 
or sad occupations; distraction, recreation, 
amusement. Also with a and pl. 1648. 

1. Fearing the d. of trade 1872. A d...from 
this rectitude, this uprightness DONNE. The d... 
was the suggestion of a treaty proposed by the 
enemy BURKE. 3. Among ti in-door diversions 
were draughts, chess, ete. 1875. 

Diversity (divousiti, doi-). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
diversité — L. diversitas, f. diversus; see 
DIVERSE, -ITY.] 1. The condition of being 
diverse; difference, unlikeness. Also with 
a and pl. tb. Divers manners or sorts 
“1610. 12. Perversity, evil, mischief —1523. 
1. Diversitie of circumstance may alter the 
case RALEGH. b. Mo diuersitie of sounds, all hor- 
rible SHAKS. D 

+Dive-rsory, sb. ME. [- med.L. diversor- 
ium, for cl. L. deversorium lodging, inn, f. 
devers-, pa. ppl. stem of devertere turn 
aside, lodge; see -onY'. Cf. OFr. diversoire.] 
A place to which one turns in by the way 


—1081. 


DIVIDABLE 


Dive-rsory, a. rare. 1804. [f. divers-; 
see prec., -ORY*.] Serving to divert, divertive. 

Divert (divd-at, doi), v. ME. [- Fr. 
divertir — L. divertere, f. di- Di-' + vertere 
turn.] 1. trans. To turn aside from its direc- 
tion or course; to deflect; to turn from one 
destination /o another 1548. Also trefl. 
2. intr. (for refl.) To deviate, digress (lit. 
and fig.). Now arch. ME. 13. (?) To turn 
awry. Tr. œ Cr. 1. iii. 99. 4. To draw off 
(a person) from a course, etc.; to distract 
(the mind, attention, etc.) 1600, 5. To draw 
away from fatiguing or serious occupations; 
to entertain, amuse 1662. Also refl. (now 
rare). 16. To while away (time)—1773. 

1. The old Channel..for diverting the Thames 
1699. Persevering labour, not diverted from one 
E to another SIR B. BRODIE. 4. Less profit- 
able amusements d. their attention COWPER, 
5. I had neither Friends or Books to d. me 
STEELE. Hence Diverter. Dive-rtible a. (rare). 


Diverting-ly ade, -ness. fDivertment, 
diversion. 
iDiverticle. 1570. [- L. diverticulum; 


see next.) 1. A by-way or bypath; a turning 
out of the course. Also fig. 1782. 2. = 
DIVERTICULUM 2. 1847. 

\Diverticulum (doivoati-kidlim). Pl. -a. 
1647. [L. MS. var. (hence med.L.) of deverti- 
culum by-way, f. deverlere turn down or 
aside, f. de- DE- T. 1 + vertere turn; see 
-QULE.] fl. A by-way; a means of exit 
-10905. 2. A smaller side-branch of any 
cavity or passage; in Anat. applied to a 
blind tubular process 1819. Hence Diverti-- 
cular a. pertaining to or like a d. Diver- 
ti;culate(d a. having a d; 

lDivertimento (divertimento. Pl. -ti 
(ti) -tos. 1759. [It.] fa. Diversion, 
amusement. b. Mus. = DIVERTISSEMENT 2. 
jDivertise, v. Also -ize. 1597. [f. Fr. 
divertiss-, lengthened stem of divertir; cf. 
advertise. Stressed by Bailey dive-rtise; 
Johnson has diverti-se.) = DIVERT 4, 5. 
Chiefly refl.: To enjoy oneself, make merry 
-1696. So |Dive-rtissant a. diverting. 
Divertisement (divóatizmént), arch. 1042. 
[- Fr. divertissement, f. as prec.; see -MENT.] 
1. = Diversion 3. 2, = DIVERTISSEMENT 2. 


1007. 
1. Some for d., and some for businesse HOBBES. 
Divertissement  (divertisman). 1728. 


[See prec. 1. An entertainment 1804. 
2. A short ballet or other entertainment 
given between acts or longer pieces (= FT. 
entr’acte); ta piece of music on given motifs 
(Grove). 

Divertive (divoativ, doi), a. Now rare. 
1598. [f. DIVERT v. + -IVE.] Tending to 
divert; distractive, amusing, entertaining. 

Greatly d. to the inward man 1831, 

\Dives (doi-viz). ME. [L., = rich, rich 
man.] 1, Commonly taken as the proper 
name of the rich man in the parable (see 
Luke 16); and used generically for ‘rich 
man’. 2. Law. D. costs; costs on the higher 
scale 1849. 

Divest (divest, doi-), v. 1005. [refash. 
of Drvest on L. models in di-. Cf. med.L. 
dis-, di-, devestire.] 1. trans. To unclothe; 
to strip of clothing, or of any covering, orna- 
ment, ete: 1795. 2. fig. To strip of possessions, 
rights, or attributes; to denude, deprive; 
occas., to free, rid. Also refi. 1605. 3. 
To put off. Now rare. 1639. 4, Law. To 
take away (property, ete., vested in any 
one); to Devest (Sense 4) 1789. 

2. [Monkeys] can never be divested of a mis- 
chievous disposition 1769. 3. I will d. all fear 
BROWNING. Hence Dive'sted ppl. a. (loosely 
used for: Devoid of). Diverstible a, capable of 
being divested. Divestment, divestiture. 

Dive:stitive, a. 1802. |f. as next + -IVE.] 
Having the property of divesting. 
Ablative, or say d. facts BENTHAM. 
Divestiture (dive:stitiuz, doi). 1001. [~ 
med,L. diveslitura (dis- Niermeyer) f. 
divestit-, pa. ppl. stem of divestire; see 
DIVEST, -URE.] 1. Deprivation of a possession 
or right; dispossession; alienation. 2. 
Putting off of clothing; also fig. 1820. var. 
Dive-sture. 

Divet, var. of Divot. 

Dividable (divoidàáb'D, a. 1987. [f. 
DIVIDE v. + -ABLE.] 1. Capable of being 


DIVIDANT 


divided; divisible. 12. Having the function 
of dividing. Tr. & Cr. 1. iii. 105. 

Dividant, var. of t DIVIDENT. 

Divide (divoid), v. ME. [- L. dividere, 
f. dis- DI-! + *videre. Cf. DEVISE v.] 

I. (rans. 1. To separate into parts, or into 
smaller groups; to split up, cleave; to 
break or cut asunder. 2. To separate into 
branches ME. 3. To separate or mark out 
into parts (in fact or in thought) Most 
freq. in pass.; sometimes nearly = to 
consist of (so many) parts. ME. 4. To 
separate into classes; to class, classify 
1551, 5, To separate from; to cut off, 
sunder, part ME. 6. To establish or con- 
stitute a boundary between (lit. and fig.) 
ME. 7. To separate in opinion, feeling, or 
interest; to set at variance; to distract ME. 
8. To distribute among a number; to deal 
out, dispense ME.; to share 1526; to direct 
to different things 1611. 9. Math, To perform 
the process of DIVISION on; also absol. 
ME.; to be a divisor of 1709. 10. To part (a. 
legislative assembly, etc.) into two groups 
in order to ascertain the number voting on 
each side of a question. Also absol. and 
intr, 1564. 11. Mus. trans. To perform 
with divisions; intr. to perform divisions; 
to descant —1018. 

1. And the king said, D. the living child in two 
1 Kings 3:25. Phr. To d. the hoof: to have cloven 
hoofs. (A Hebraisth.) 3. A ruler divided into 
inches and small parts 1065. Thir songs D. the 
night Milt. P. L. Iv. 688. 5. The sick were divi- 
ded from the rest 1700. 6. What thin partitions 
Sense from Thought d. POPE. 7. There shall be 
five in one house divided, three against two, and 
two against three Luke 12:52. 8. God divided the 
land of Canaan among the Israelites HOBBES. 
He stood, This way and that dividing the swift 
mind, In act to throw TENNYSON. 

IL, intr. (See also I. 9, 10, 11.) 1. absol. To 
make separation or distinction (between) 
ME. 2, intr, (tor refl.) To become divided, 
undergo division; to become separated; to 
part; to cleave, break up, go to pieces; to 
branch 1526. 

1. Diuide with reason betweene Self-loue, and 
Society BACON. 2. Loue cooles, friendship falls 
off, brothers diuide Lear 1, ii. 15. [The river] 
divides and sub-divides HUXLEY. 

Divi:de, sb. 1642. [f. prec. vb.] 1. Division. 
2. In U.S., etc.: A ridge or line of high ground 
forming the division between two river 
valleys or systems; a watershed 1807. 

Divided, ppl.a. 1565. [f. DIVIDE v. + *ED!.] 
l. Separated into parts; in Bof. (of leaves, 
ete.) cut into segments, 2. Situated apart: 
Separate 1658. 3. Discordant; split into 
factions 1594. 4, Distributed among a 
number; directed to different objects 
1607. Hence Divi-ded-ly adv., -ness. 

Dividend (dividend). Also erron. tdivi- 
dente, -ent. 1477. [- AFr. dividende 
— L. dividendum, subst. use of n. gerundive 
of dividere Diving.) 1. Math. A number or 
quantity which is to be divided by another. 
(Correl. to DIVISOR.) 1542. 2. A sum of 
money to be divided among a number of 
persons; esp. the total sum payable as 
interest on a loan, or as the profit of a 
joint-stock company 1623. 3. transf. A 
portion or share of anything divided; 
esp. the share that falls to each distributee 
1477. +4. The action of dividing; distribu- 
tion 1726, 

2. To declare a d.: see DECLARE v. 3. A very 
liberal d. of praise JOHNSON. A testatrix gave 
to trustees certain bank stock, upon trust to pay 
the dividends to [ete.] 1827. 

tDi-vident. 1450. [~ divident-, pres. ppl. 
stem of L. dividere: see DIVIDE v., -ENT.] 

A. adj. 1. Distributive 1660. 2. Separate. 
(In Shaks. dividant.) Timon 1v. iii, 5. 

B. sb. One who or that which DIVIDES; in 
Arith. = Divisor —1056. 

Divident, -e; see DIVIDEND. 

Divider (divoi:doi) 1526. [f. DIVIDE v, + 
CER*] 1. One who or that which divides, 
or separates a whole into parts 1591. 2. 
One who distributes; one who shares some- 
thing with another 1526. +3, One who 
classifies -1610. 4. One who or that which 
causes division 1043. 5, pl, Dividing com- 
Passes, worked by means of a Screw; a 
pair of compasses with steel points 1703. 

2. Who made me a judge or a d. over you 
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Luke12:14. 4. Hateisof all things the mightiest 
d. MILT, Money, the great d. of the world SWIFT. 

Dividing, ppl. a. 1620. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*.] That divides (see the vb.). 

D. engine, a machine for graduating a circle, or 
for cutting the circumference of a wheel into a 
number of teeth. D.ridge = DIVIDE sb. 2. Hence 
Divi-dingly adv. y 

lDivi-divi (dividivi) 1843.  [Carib.] 
The curled pods of Czsalpinia coriaria, a 
tree of tropical America; they are highly 
astringent, and much used in tanning. Also 
the tree. 

Dividual (dividiuül) a. (sb.) 1598. [f. 
L. dividuus + -AL!.] 

A. 1. Separable; separate, 2. Divisible; 
divided into parts 1619, 3. Distributed 
among a number; shared 1667. 

+B. sb. 1. That which is dividual 1668. 2. 
Math, One of the parts of the dividend, each 
of which yields successively one term of the 
quotient —1811. Hence Divi-dually adv. 
separately. 

Dividuous (dividiujs), a. rare. 
[f. as prec. + -0US.] = DIVIDUAL A 1, 2. 

tDi-vinail. ME. [- OFr. de-, divinail, 
-aille, f. deviner; see DIVINE v., -AL' 2.] 
1. Divining, divination —1484. 2. A riddle 
—1483. 

Divination (diviné'-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
divination or L. divinatio, f. divinat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of divinare; see DIVINE v., -ION.] 
1, The action or practice of divining; the 
foretelling of future events or discovery of 
what is hidden or obscure by supernatural 
or magical means. Also with a and pl., 
an exercise of this, a prophecy, an augury. 
2. Successful conjecture or guessing 1597. 
‘Icatachr. Divine condition. P. HOLLAND. 

1. The flying of birds, which doe geue a happy 
2 to tnings to come SIR T. NORTH. 2.2 Hen. IV 
I. i, 88. 

Di-vinator. ? Obs. 1607. [- late L. divinator, 
f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] One who divines; 
a diviner; soothsayer. So Divinato-rial 
a. conjectural (rare.  Divimnatory a. 
prophetic; conjectural. 

Divine (divoi-n), a. and sb.1 [ME. devine, 
divine — OFr. devin, fem. -ine, later (by 
assim. to L. sp.) divin — L. divinus, t. divus 
godlike, god, rel. to deus god. J 

A. 1. Of or pertaining to God or a god ME. 
2. Given by or proceeding from God ME. 
3. Addressed, or devoted to God; religious, 
Sacred ME. 4. Partaking of the nature of 
God; godlike; celestial ME.; beatified 
—1632. 5. More than human, excellent in a 
superhuman degree. Said of persons and 
things. 1470. 6. Connected or dealing with 
divinity or sacred things. ? Obs. 1548. 17. 
Foreboding, prescient. [A Latinism.] 1667. 

1. D. acts R. W. DALE. 2. The d. right of kings 
1640. An irresistible d. impulse SEELEY, 3. Like 
prayers d. SHAKS. D.Office, Service: see OFFICE 
6 a, SERVICE! III. 4b. 4. Or flocks, or herds, or 
human face d. Mur, P. L. rr, 40. 5. 1 Hen. VI, 
I, vi. 4. Blackness sits On the divinest wits H. 
VAUGHAN. 7. Yet oft his heart, d. of something 
ill, Misgave him MILT. P. L. IX. 845. 

TB. sb.' 1. Divine service 1006. 2. Divinity, 
theology —1400. 3. Divination. (ME. only.) 
4. Divine nature. (ME. only.) 

Divine (divoi-n), sb.*: (ME. devine — OFr, 
devin (:- L. divinus soothsayer), later 
divin theologian, after med.L. divinus 
doctor of divinity, theologian; subst. use of 
pree.] Tl. A diviner, soothsayer; a seer 
-1587. 2. Formerly, any ecclesiastic, 
Sinum or priest; now, a theologian 
,2. It is a good Diuine that followes his owne 
instructions Merch. V. 1. ii. 16. 

Divine (divai-n), v. (MB. devine — (O)Fr. 
deviner, f. devin DIVINE 8b.*, after L. divinare 
foretell, predict.) 

I. trans. 11. To make out by supernatural or 
magical insight; hence, to interpret, explain, 
make known —1625. 2, To conjecture, guess 
ME. 3. To have presentiment of (things to 
como); hence gen. to predict by intuition 
ME. 14. To point out, foreshow, prognosti- 
SECURA 15. To render divine; to divinize 

2. Nor cou'd I d. the Meaning of it 1696. 3. To 
shun the danger that his Soule diuines Rich. IIT, 
HL ii. 18. 4. A certain magick rod divines 
Whene'er the soil Has golden mines SWIFT. 
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IL. inir. 1. To use or practise divi 1 
soothsay ME. 2. To foretell poc 
superhuman power (arch. ME. 3. To 
conjecture ME. 

é em Zod pal iu "un ROR DEG VE dn 

oua) ev. 19:26. 3. Somethin 
aa Lemay diale OU. T iene A HOM p 
Sir GREENE. Hence 1Divi-nement, divination, 

Divinely (divoi-nli), adv. 1582, If. Divine 
a. + -LY*.] In a divine manner, 1, By or ag 
by the agency of God 1594. 2, As or like 
God; in a godlike manner; with an excellence 
more than human 1582. 13. In a holy manner 
—1682. 

1, As some d. gifted man TENNYSON, 2, Shee 
fair, d. fair, fit love for Gods Mint, P, D. TX, 489, 

Divineness (divoinnés) 1579, [-NESS.] 
l. The quality or state of being divine, 2, 
Superhuman or supreme excellence 1580. 

Diviner (divei-noz (ME. de-, divinour = 
AFr. = OFr. devinéor, etc. corresp. to D. 
devinator; see DIVINE v., - 3, 
after OFr. divin 
stressed de:vinou:r, 


DIVINE 
de-vinou:r,] 


1. One 
who practises divination; a successful con- 
jecturer. 12. A theologian —1552, 

1. The deuynour had told hym that he shold 
deye within fyue dayes CAXTON. A notable D. 
of Thoughts LOCKE. So Divi-neress, a female d. 


TDivinesse. 1594. (Compressed var. of 
divineness. Cf. tprones(se pronenmess,] a, 
Divination. b. Divineness, divinity. —1005. 

Diving (doi-vin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. DIVE v. 
+ -ING'.] The action of DIVE v. 

Comb. d.-bell, a strong heavy vessel, ori 
bell-shaped, with the bottom open, in whit 
persons may descend into deep water, respiras 
tion being sustained by compressed air, or by 
fresh air from above. 

Diving, ppl. a. 1602. [-1Nc*.] "That dives. 
Comb.: d.-buck or goat, a S. African antelope 
(Cephalophus mergens); -duck, the golden-eye 
duck (Clangula glaucion); -pigeon, the black 
guillemot (Uria grylle); -spider, Argyroneta. 
aquatica, which lives in a nest under water, 

Divinify (divi-nifoi), v. 1633. [f L. 
divinus DIVINE a. + -rv, after deify.] To 
render or regard as divine; to divinize. 

Divining, vbl. sb. (ppl. a.) ME. |f 
DIVINE v. + -ING','.] The action of Divine 
t.; also attrib. 

D,-rod, a rod used in divination; spec, a forked 
Stick, by means of which certain persons: 
to be able to discover water and minerals under- 
ground. See Dowsing-rod (DOWSE). i 

jDivimister. [f. DIVINE v.; see -ISTER.] A 
diviner, CHAUCER. 

Divinity (divi-nīti). [ME. de-, divinile = 
(O)Fr. divinité — L. divinitas (in Vulgate 
tr. Gr. dedrns and dedrns), f. divinus; Bee 
-Y.] 1. The character or quality of being 
divine; divineness; divine nature; Deity, 
Godhead. 2. concr. A divine being; a god, & 
deity ME. Also fip. 3. Divine quality, 
virtue, or power 1510. 4. The science o! 
divine things; the science that deals with the 
nature and attributes of God, His Bi 
with mankind, etc. ; theology ; the theologi " 
faculty ME. Also transf. 15. = DIVINATIO! 
1 (rare) -1601. 

1. The veil is rent. That hides d. from mortal 
eyes COWPER. 2. There's a Diuinity that shapes 
our ends, Rough-hew them how we will RU 
V. ii. 10. 3. There is Diuinity in odde Numi d. 
Merry W. v.i. 3. 4. Hen. V, 1. i, 38. alt ti 
calf, dark-brown binding with blind tooling 
Hence Divi-nityship, the status of a d.; 8l 
in d. (STERNE). di- 

Divinize (di-vinoiz), v. 1656. [= FR. To 
viniser (XVI), f. divin DIVINE a.; see -IZR.] 
make or fbecome divine. Hence Divi d 
tion, the action of divinizing, or condit 
of being divinized. 

TDivise, a. ME, I- L. divisus; DA pris tt 
dividere Diving. v. Cf. OFr. devis.] Divided; 
separate, distinct —1677. 

Divisible (divi-zib'D, a. (sb.) 1552. I- (0I 
divisible or late L. divisibilis, f, divis-, pa. DP 
stem of L. dividere; see DIVIDE v., “IBLE. aliy 
Capable of being divided into parts iu. 
or in thought). 2. Math. Capable of b 
divided without remainder (by) 1709. 


itely de 
J. Every particle of matter is. RU 


PRIESTLEY. Hence Divisibi-lity, Di 


on). (MB. des divisioun, 
visiun (mod. division) = B 
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L As an action or condition. 1. The action 
of dividing or state of being divided into 
parts; partition; separation. 2, The action 
of distributing among a number; distribu- 
tion, sharing ME. +3. The action of distin- 
guishing ; distinction 1611. 4. Disagreement, 
variance, dissension; à disagreement ME. 5. 
Math. The action or process of finding how 
many times one quantity or number is con- 
tained in another; the inverse of multiplica- 
tion; a rule or method for doing this ME. 6. 
Logic, etc. Separation of a genus into species; 
classification. Also, less strictly, b. Enumer- 
ation of the parts of a whole, called partible d. 
¢, Distinction of the various meanings of a 
term, called nominal d. 1551. 17. Mus. The 
execution of a rapid melodic passage, origi- 
nally conceived as the dividing of each of a 
succession of long notes into several short 
ones; such a passage itself; often nearly — 
DzscANT sb. —1840. 8. The separating of the 
members of a legislative body, etc., into two 
groups, in order to count their votes 1620. 

1. The D. of Time into Hours, Days, and Weeks 
1726, 2. Phr. D. of labour, the d. of a process or 
employment into parts, each of which is per- 
formed by a particular person, 4. Mark them 
which cause divisions..and avoid them Rom. 
16:17. 5. Phr. Long d. (in ArilA.), the method in 
which the steps of the operation are successively 
written down. Short d., the method adopted 
when the divisor is 12 or less, in which the 
qur is set down directly, without writing 
lown the steps of the operation. 7. Ditties.. 
Sung by a faire Queene. . With ravishing Diuision 
ud ‘Lute SHAKS. 8. Negatived without a d. 
II. What produces, or is produced by, divi- 
sion. 1, What divides or marks separation; a 
partition ME. 2. One of the parts into which 
anything is or may be divided; a portion, 
section ME. spec. b. A portion of a country, 
etc., as marked oit for some political, ad- 
ministrative, or other purpose 1640. c. Mil. 
and Naul. A portion of an army or fleet, 
under one commanding officer; also, a 
definite portion of à squadron or battalion 
(see quots.); also, a portion of a ship’s com- 
pany appropriated to a particular service 
1597. d. Nat. Hist. A section of a larger 
group in classification: used widely, as the 
divisions of a kingdom, class, order, family, 
or genus 1833. 

2. The leafe jagged in five divisions like a starre 
B. Googe. Division—In its strict sense, the 
fourth part of a Squadron 1832. Two or three 
battalions are usually formed into a brigade, two 
brigades into a division 1879. e. A grade of 
clerk in the Civil Service 1876. f. One of the 
three grades of imprisonment 1865, Divi-- 
sional a. of the nature of d.; pertaining to d.; of 
Bs belonging to a d. or portion. Divi-sionally 

w. Divi-sionary a. divisional (rare). {Divi-- 
Sioner, one who makes a d. 

Divisive (divoi-siv), a. 1603. [- late L. divi- 
sivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE. Cf. Fr. divisif, 
vive (xvi).] 1. Causing or expressing division 
or distribution; analytical. 2, Producing or 
tonaing to diviston, dissension, or discord 
2, Vanity is of a d., no! 

CARLYLE. Hence AGEN PAS f 
yDlvisor (divoi-zoi. ME. [- Fr. diviseur or 

. divisor, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] Math. A 
yes or quantity by which another is to 
thy divided. (Correl. to DIVIDEND.) b. One 
1 at divides another exactly; a measure, 
lactor 1557. 

TUA d. — common measure or factor. 
ane, (divoi-zori), a. 1014. [- med.L. 
to orius, f. as prec.; see -ORY*.] Pertaining 

distribution among a number. 
Divorce (aivor-as), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr, divorce 
pe iorum separation, divorce, f. divor- 
ML of divertere DIVERT.) 1. Legal dis- 
pom m of marriage by a court or other 
ences body, or according to forms 
Sistas recognized. 2. transf. and fig. Com- 
Eo Miaa paration; disunion of things closely 
So ME. 13. That which causes divorce 
P Also attrib. 

ineo" 4, Mensa et thoro (from bed and board), now, 
AS 1857, called ‘judicial separation’. s To 
his boa rce or departyng betwene his soule and 

Div y 1532. 3. SHAKS. Ven. & Ad. 932. 

é Ret ee v. ME. [-(O)Fr. divorcer 
ru geen iare, f. divortium; see prec.] 
- To dissolve the marriage contract 
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between, by process of law; to separate by 
divorce from 1494. Also refl. and intr. 2. 
irans. To put away (a spouse). Also fig. ME. 
3. To dissolve (a marriage or union) (arch.) 
1580. 4. fig. To separate; to sever ME. 

2. fig. Say March may wed September And time 
d. regret SWINBURNE. 4. Divorced from matter, 
where is life TYNDALL. Hence Divo-rceable a. 
that can or may be divorced. Divo:rcee- (also as 
Fr. divorcé(e), a divorced person. Divo-rcement, 
divorce; complete separation. Divo'rcer. Di- 
vorrcive a. (also -sive), causing or leading to 
divorce. 

Divot (di-vot), Sc. and m. dial. 1536. 
[orig. Sc. deva(ijt, dewot, diffat, defett, divat, 
duvat; of unkn. origin.) A slice of earth with 
the grass growing on it, a turf, a sod: used 
for roofing cottages, etc.; in Golf, a piece of 
turf cut out in making a stroke. 

+Divu Igate, ppl. a. ME. [- L. divulgatus, 
pa. pple. of divulgare; see DIVULGE, -ATE*.] 
Made public. (Chiefly used as pa. pple. = 
divulged.) —1574. 

Divulgate (doi-vnlge't), v. 1530. [- divul- 
gat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. divulgare; see next, 
-ATE*.] To DivuLGE. Di-vulgater, -ator. 
Divulga-tion. Di-vulgatory a. tending to 
publish (rare). 

Divulge (divp'lds, doi-), v. 1460. [- L. di- 
vulgare, f. di- Dis- 1 + vulgare publish, 
propagate, f. vulgus common people. The 
pronunc. with -dg is prob. due to the sp. 
-ge.] ti. trans. To make publicly known 
—1791; to publish 21709. 2. To declare or tell 
openly (something private or secret); to dis- 
close, reveal 1602. t3. transf. To make 
common, impart generally. [A Latinism.] 
(rare) 1667. 4. inir. (for refl.) To become 
publicly known (rare) 1602. 

1. Among the Danai thy dreams divulging 
COWPER. 2. Command him to d. the crimes con- 
fessed to him 1797. 3. MILT. P. D. VIIL 583. 
Hence Divu: esate the act of divulging; also, 
coner. in pl. Divu'lgence, disclosure, Divu-lger. 

tDivu-lse, v. 1602. [- divuls-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. divellere; see DIVELL.] trans. To tear 
apart or asunder —1691. So Divu-lsive a. 
tending to tear apart or asunder. 

Divulsion (divo‘lfon, doi-. 1603. [- Fr. 
divulsion or L. divulsio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
The action of tearing, pulling, or plucking 
asunder; the condition of being torn apart 
from. Also fig. 

Others [islands] are made by d. from some 
continent 1684. 

Diwan; see DEWAN, DIVAN. 

Dixie’ (diksi) 1879. (dechsie). [- Hind. 
degchi — Panjabi dekachi, Hindi degéi, all — 
Pers. degcha, dim. of deg pot, saucepan.] An 
iron pot or kettle for tea or stew. 

Dixie? (di-ksi). 1861. [Origin unkn.] The 
Southern U.S. Also Dizie Land. 

|Dixit (di-ksit). 1628. [L., = he has said; 
see IPSE DIXIT.] An utterance (quoted as) 
already given. 

\Dizain (dizé'n). 1575. (Fr. dizain (Xv), f. 
diz ten.) A poem or stanza of ten lines. 

liDizdar, disdar (di-zdis). 1708. [Pers. 
and Turkish.] The warden of a castle or fort. 

Dizen (doiz'n, diz'n), v. 1530. [f. base 
repr. by the first syll. of DISTAFF; cf. MDu. 
disen, perh. the immed. source. See -EN*] 
+1. trans. To dress (a distaff) with flax, etc., 
for spinning -1575. 2. To dress, esp. to 
attire or array with finery, deck out (up), 
bedizen. Also transf. and fig. 1619. 

2. Lasses..Sate dizen'd up 1706. Like a 
tragedy-queen he has dizen'd her [Comedy] out. 
GoLpsM, Hence Dirzzenment. 

Dizz (diz), v. 1632. [Back-formation from 
Dizzy a., after craze, crazy, etc.) To make 
dizzy or giddy. 

¢Dizzard (dizáid). 1529. [perh. modified 
f. DIsOUR; in sense 2 app. assoc. W. Dizzy.) 
1. = Disour -1618. 2. An idiot, a blockhead 
1886. Also attrib. Hence Di-zzardly a. 

Dizzy (dizi), a. [OE. dysig = OFris. dusig, 
MDu. dosech, dósech, LG. dusig, dósig giddy, 
OHG. tusic foolish, weak, f. WGmc. *dus-, 
found also in OE. dys(e)lié foolish, LG. dusen 
be giddy, and with Lsuffix in LG. dusel 
giddiness, MDu. düselen (Du. duizelen) be 
giddy or stupid; see -Y'.] 1. Foolish, stupid. 
Now only dial. 2. Having a sensation of 
vertigo in the head, with proneness to fall; 
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giddy ME. 3. Mentally or morally unsteady, 
giddy 1501. 4. Producing giddiness 1605. 5. 

Arising from giddiness; reeling 1715. 6. fig. 
Whirling with mad rapidity 1791. 

2. I daunce He and down tyll I am dyssy 
SKELTON. 3. At thy heels the d. multitude MILT, 
P. R. M. 420. 4. He began. .to climb. towards 
that d. pinnacle MACAULAY. 5. Lost in a d. mist 
the warrior lies Pork. Hence Dizzily adv. 
Di-zziness. 

Dizzy (dizi) v. [In sense 1, from OE. 
dysigan, etc., to be foolish; in the trans. 
sense, f. prec. adj.] t1. inir. To act foolishly 
or stupidly -ME. 2. trans. To make dizzy or 
giddy; to cause to reel 1501. 3. To bewilder 
or confuse mentally 1604. 

2. You turn my head, you d. me COWLEY. 3. A 
vision to d. and appal J. H. NEWMAN. 

Dj-, repr. the Arabic letter jim, — English 
j (d3), in Arabic, Turkish, or Berber words, 
Which have come to us through a French 
channel; e.g. djebel, djerid or djereed, 
djin, etc. For these see under J; for djowr, 
see GIAOUR. 

Do (dit), v., pa. t. did (2nd pers. sing. didst, 
tdidest); pa. pple. done; pres. pple. and 
vbl. sb. doing. In the Present Indicative: 1st 
pers. sing, do; 2nd pers. sing. doest (now 
confined to the principal vb.), dost (usu. 
auxiliary); 3rd pers. sing. does (arch. doth, 
doeth, now liturg. and poet.); pl. do. (OE. 
dön, corresp. to OF ris. dua, OS. dön (Du. doen), 
OHG. tuon (G. tun); the WGme. verb is 
based on a widespread. IE. *dhó- *dAé *dha-, 
repr. by Skr. dádhāmi put, lay, Gr. (0m 
I place, L. facere make, do. Cf. DEED sb., 
Doom sb.] 

I. trans. 1. To put, place (lit. and fig.). Now 
only dial. 12. refi. To put oneself; to pro- 
ceed, go. Also tintr. -ME. 3. To bestow, 
impart, render, give (a thing to a person); to 
cause by one's action (a person) to have 
(something) OE. 4. To put forth (action or 
effort); to perform; to perpetrate; to execute 
OE. 5. To perform duly, carry out OE.; fto 
deliver (a message, etc.) -1707. 6. (In pa. 
pple. and perf. tenses.) To accomplish, finish, 
bring-to a conclusion ME. 7. To put forth 
(diligence, ete.) in effecting something ME. 
8. To bring into existence by one’s action 
1580. 9, To operate upon or deal with in any 
way; e.g. to clean 1515; to prepare. as food, 
lessons, a review, etc. 1060; to play the part 
of 1599; to *do for' ME.; to swindle (slang) 
1641; to go over as a tourist (collog.) 1830; to 
serve out (a term of punishment) 1865; eto. 
10. To render info another language or form 
of composition 1060. 

1. Take a gallon. .of pure water, and d. it into a 
pot 1600. Phr. To d. to death: orig. to put to 
death; now, often implying a protracted process 
(arch.). 3. It. .did me a great deal of good Woop. 
To d. him right He was a Man indeed Rows. 4. 
He did neuer doe a more pleasing deed A.V. 
Transl. Pref. 2. Phr. To d. good, evil, right, wrong, 
ete. We knew not what to d. with this poor girl 
Dr For. 5. Thy will be done Matt, 6:10, To d. 
pong STUBBS, 6. When dinner is done SWIFT. 

, Phr. To d. one's best, devoir, diligence, endeavour, 
might, ete. 8. The sun is a painter. He does the 
photograph 1860. 9. To d. a room 1883, pastry 
1897, a sum (mod.), Andromache FOOTE, the 
amiable DICKENS, a mile a minute 1890, Cologne 
1854, time 1889. 10. He did his sentences out of 
English into Johnsonese MACAULAY. 

Il. inir. 1. To put forth action; to act (in 
some specified way). Now a leading sense of 
the vb. OE. 2. To perform deeds; to work 
ME.; euphem. to copulate 1001. 3. In perfect 
tenses: To make an end ME. 4. To fare, get 
on ME.; spec. to be in health 1463. 5. To 
‘work’; to do what is wanted; to succeed, 
answer, or serve; to be fitting; to suffice 1596. 

1. Send me word how ye wyll that I doo there in 
Paston Lett, 2. Let's meet, and either d. or 
die FLETCHER. 3. Ha done with words SHAKS. 4. 
The farmers were doing badly 1832. Flax does 
well after wheat 1847. All. asked him ‘how the 
Marquess did?’ DISRAELI. 5. That will d., thank 
you 1897. 

III. Causal and auxiliary uses. tl. With 
that and subord. clause: To cause (that a 
person or thing shall do something) -ME. 2. 
With obj. and infin.: To make or cause a 
person, etc., to do something OE. 3. Put as a 
substitute for a verb just used, to avoid 
repetition OE. 4. As a Periphrastic Auxiliary 
of the present and past Indicative. 
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a. In Affirmative sentences, orig. = the simple 
tense; still retained, where the order of pronoun 
and verb is inverted, and now the normal Em- 
phatic form of the present and past Indicative 
OE. b. In Interrogative sentences, now the 
normalform ME. c. In Negative sentences, now 
the normal form with not 1489. d. In Negative 
Inlerrogative sentences, now the normal form 
1581. 

5. As auxiliary of the Imperalive: 4 

2. In the Imperative positive, adding force; in 
earlier times, merely periphrastic OE. b. In do 
but—, perh. not auxiliary, but = ne do but, do 
nought but—: cf. BUT conj. 1604. c. In the Im- 
perative negative do not, colloq. contracted don't 
(do^nt), is now the normal form. 

2. Phr. {Zo d. him die: to make him die, to put 
him to death. To d. (one) to wit, know, or T- 
stand: to cause (one) to know; to pue (one) to 
understand; to inform. 3. He speaks as well as 
you do 1879. I chose my wife, as she did her 
wedding-gown GOLDSM. 4. a. The flowers she 
most did love LoNGF. How bitterly did I repent 
1897. I do wish you would let me sleep 1890. 
b. What do you mean MRS. STOWE. c. We d. not 
know (mod.). d. Didn't you stop SHERIDAN. 5. a. 
D., d. be calm 1884. b. D. but hear me GOLDSM. 
c. Don't you speak DICKENS, 

IV. Special uses. 

fl. Do, the imperative, was used absol. = Go 
on! Go it! (Cf, L. age.) -1610. 2. To do, the 
dative infin., after the verb fo be, also after a sb. 
= Proper or necessary to be done, hence, tthe 
thing to be done. What’s to do? What is the 
matter? ME, Hence, as a subst. phr. = ADO sb., 
business, fuss 1570, To have to do, to have busi- 
ness, or concern. To have to do with: to have 
business or dealings with. 3. Doing, the pres. 
pple. = in action, at work, busy ME. b. To be 
doing ME. Nothing doing: nothing going on; no 
prospect of business or success, 4. Done, the pa. 
pple» is used esp. in the sense ‘finished’; hence, 
n dating an official document, in accepting a 
wager, etc. 1590. 

V. With prepositions. 

1, D. after —, To act in obedience to or com- 
pliance with, 2. D. by —. To act towards or in 
respect of: see By prep. 3. D. for —. To act for 
or in behalf of; to attend to (now collog.); to ruin, 
destroy, wear out entirely (co/log.). 4. D. to —, 
unto —. To behave to; to treat. 5. D. with —. 
To deal with; to manage with. 6. D. without — 
To d. one's business without; to dispense with, 

VI. With adverbs. (Chiefly trans. with 
passive.) 

1. D. away. +To put away, dismiss; to put an 
end to, destroy; also, later, d. away with (intr.), in 
same sense, 2. D. in. To bring disaster upon, to 
kill (slang). 3. D. off. To put off; to DOFF (arch.); 
to sketch, hit off. 4. D. on. = DON v. (arch.). 5. 
D. out. +o put out; to clean out; to d. (any one) 
out of: to deprive of, esp. by sharp practice, 6. D. 
over. To overlay, cover, coat. 7. D. up. To 
raise; refl. to arise; to repair, restore; to wrap up 
(a parcel); to disable, tire out (chiefly in pa. pple.); 
to ruin financially (collog.). 18. D. way (in im- 
perative): to put away; absol. to cease. 19. D. 
withal. intr. To d. to the contrary; to help it. 
(In neg. and interrog, sentences.) 

Do (di), sb.* 1599. [f. Do v.) t1. Stir, fuss, 
Apo —1708. (Common in xvir.) 2. The action 
of doing or that which is done; deed, action, 
business. Now rare or arch. 1681. b. colloq. 
A performance, entertainment, jollification 
1828. 3. A cheat, swindle, imposture 1835. 
‘See also DERRING-DO. 

Do (dó"), sb.* 1754. [It. (xvm).] Mus. The 
syllable now commonly used in solmization 
instead of UT, to denote the first note (key- 
note) of the scale (movable Do); or in some 
cases the note C, the key-note of the 
‘natural scale’ (fixed Do). (In Tonic Sol-fa 
commonly doh.) 

Do., abbrey. of Drrro. 

JDoab, duab (dob, da-üb). 1803, [- 
Hind. — Pers. dó-àb, i.e. dd two + ab water.] 
The tongue or tract of land between two 
confluent rivers. 

The Doab, Entre Rios, or Mesopotamia, bounded 
by the rivers Obi and Irtish LATHAM. 

Doable (da-Ab’l), a. 1449. [f. Do v, + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being done. 

Do-all (diol. 1033. [f. DO v. + ALL] A 
factotum, 

Dunstan was the Doe-all at Court, being the 
Kings Treasurer, Chancellour, Counsellour, Con- 
fessour, all things FULLER. 

Doand, obs. f. doing, pr. pple. of Do v. 

Doat, -er, -ing, etc.; see DOTE v., eto, 

Dobber (do:bai). U.S. local. 1809. [- Du. 
dobber float, cork.] The float of àn angler's 
fishing-line, 
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Dobbin (dg-bin). 1596. [The proper name 
Dobbin (dim. of Dob, altered forms of Robin, 
Rob) as a pet name.] 1. An ordinary draught 
horse; contempt., a jade. 2. [perh. a distinct 
word.] A small drinking-vessel 1792. 

Dobby, dobbie (do-bi). 1691. [perh. play- 
ful application of proper name Dobbie (f. as 
prec..] 1. A silly old man, a dotard (dial.). 
2. A household sprite or apparition; a 
brownie (dial. 1811. 3. Weaving. A small 
Jacquard attachment to a loom for weaving 
small figures 1878. 

Dobchick(in, obs. ff. DABOHICK. 

((Do-bla. Now Hist. 1829. [Sp.] An obs. 
Sp. gold coin. 

Dobson (dọ-bsən). U.S. 1889. An angler’s 
name for the larva of Corydalus cornutus. 

Do:bule. 1864. [- mod.L. Dobula (Ges- 
ner).] Ichthyol. A. N.Amer. species of dace. 

Docent (dó"sént) 1639. [- docent-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. docére teach. See -ENT.] 

A. adj. Teaching. 

B. sb. In some American universities, etc., 
& recognized teacher not on the salaried 
staff 1880. 

lIDocetze (dosi-ti), sb. pl. 1818. [med.L. — 
Gr. doxnrat, f. doxetv seem, appear.] Eccl. Hist. 
A sect of heretics, who held that Christ's body 
was either a phantom, or of celestial sub- 
stance. Hence Doce'tic a. of or pertaining 
to the D. Doce-tism, the doctrine or views 
of the D. Doce:tist. Doceti-stic a. 

Dochmiac (dokmi&k) 1775. [- late L. 
dochmiacus — Gr. &oyuuawós, f. synon. 6óyjuos 
oblique.] Gr. Pros. 

A. adj. Of the nature of a dochmius; com- 
posed of dochmii, i.e. of pentasyllabic feet of 
which the typical form is U — — U —. 

B. sb. A foot or verse of this description. 

Docible (dosib', a. ? Obs. 1549. [- Fr. 
tdocible or late L. docibilis, f. docére teach; 
see -IBLE.] 1. Apt to be taught or trained; 
teachable; tractable. 2. Capable of being 
imparted by teaching 1059. 

1. Their tenderest and most d. age Myr. Hence 
Docibi-lity (?0bs.), Do-cibleness (?0bs.), capa- 
city or aptness for being taught; teachableness. 

Docile (d6"-soil, dosi), a. 1483. [= L. 
docilis, f. docére teach; see -ILE. Cf. Fr. 
docile (XVI.] 1. Apt to be taught or trained: 
teachable; tractable. 2. transf. of things: 
E readily to treatment; tractable 

1. The d. mind may soone thy precepts know B. 
JONS. 2. The d. wax 1881, ores 1884. Hence 
Do-cilely adv. 

Docility (dosi-liti). 1500. [- L. docilitas, t. 
docilis; see prec., -ITY. Cf. Fr. docilité (xv).] 
Docile quality; aptness to be taught; amen- 
ability to training or treatment; tractability, 
obedience. 

The elephant. . whose d. is exhibited unto us in 
the theaters P. HOLLAND. 

Docimasy (do-simasi). 1802. [= Gr. ôo- 
xiuaola, f. doxudtew examine. Cf. Fr. 
docimasie.] 1. Gr. Antiq. A judicial inquiry 
(esp. at Athens) into the character and ante- 
cedents of aspirants for public office or 
citizenship. 2. The art or practice of assay- 
ing metallic ores 1802. 3, The art of ascer- 
taining the properties and purity of drugs; 
also of ascertaining certain Physiological 
facts. Hence Docima:stic a. of or pertain- 
ing to d., esp. to the assay of metals; proving 
by experimental tests. 

Docimology (dosimolodsi). 1847. If. Gr. 
3ó«uos examined, tested + -LOGY.] A treat- 
ise on the art of assaying metals, ete.; see 
prec. 

Dovcity. dial. 1682. [Supposed to be alt. 
1. docility.] Docility; gumption. 

Dock (dok) sb. [OE. docce, 
MDu. docke-blaederen (whence G. docken- 
bldtter), ODa. ddokke (= OE. éadocce 
water-dock).] The common name of various 
Species of the genus Rumex (N.O. Poly- 
gonaceæ), coarse weedy herbs with thickened 
rootstock, sheathing stipules, and panicled 
racemes of inconspicuous greenish flowers. 
Without qualifying word usually the com- 
mon dock (R. obtusifolius). Yellow Dock 
is R. crispus. Also applied to other coarse 
plants of similar habit. 

Phr. In d., out nettle, orig. a charm uttered to aid 
the cure of nettle-stings: thence, a proverbial 


corresp. to 
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expression for changeableness, Comb. d, “cress, 


nipplewort. 

Dock (dol), sb.* ME. [perh, identical with 
OE. docca (or -e) in fingerdoccan finger- 
muscles, and corresp. to Fris, dok bunch, 
ball (of twine, etc.), (M)LG. dokke bundle of 
straw, OHG. tocka (south G. docke) doll.] 1, 
The solid fleshy part of an animal’s tail, 2, 
A piece of leather harness covering the 
clipped tail of a horse; also, the crupper of a 
saddle or harness ME. 3. A cut end of any- 
thing, e.g. of hair, (1) of a tree-trunk, Now 


dial. 1573. 14. [f. DOCK v.'] The act of 
docking —1751. 
Dock (dgk) sb. 1513. [- MLG., MDu, 


docke (mod. dok), of unkn. origin.] tl. The 
bed (in the sand or ooze) in which a ship lies 
dry at low water -1633. 12. An artificial 
inlet, to admit a boat, etc. -1719. 3, An arti- 
ficial basin excavated, built round with 
masonry, and fitted with flood-gates, into 
which ships are received for repair, loading, 
etc. 1552. 4. (Often pl.) A range of dock- 
basins (sense 3) together with the adjoining 
wharfs, warehouses and offices (commercial 
docks). b. A DOCKYARD (naval docks). 1703, 
5. Railways. An enclosure in a platform into 
which a single line of rails runs and ter- 
minates. 

3. Dry or graving d., a narrow basin into which a 
single vessel is received, and from which the 
water is then let out, leaving the vessel dry for 
repairing, etc. Wet d., a large water-tight en- 
closure in which the water is maintained at the 
level of high tide, so that vessels remain constantly 
afloat in it. Floating d., a large floating structure 
that can be used like a dry d. 4. Cuttle lived. . 
near the India Docks DICKE) Comb. d.- 
warrant, a warrant given to the owner of goods 
warehoused in a d. 

Dock (dok), sb.* 1586. [prob. at first a word 
of rogues’ cant and identical w. the word 
repr. by Flem. dok cage, fowl-pen, rabbit- 
hutch.] The enclosure in a criminal court in 
which the prisoner is placed at his trial. 

attrib. d. brief, a brief undertaken by a barrister 
in court for a prisoner in the d. without means. 

Dock (dok), v.^ ME. [f. Dock sb.*] 1. trans. 
To cut short in some part, esp. in the tail, 
hair, or the like. 2. transf. and fig. To cut 


short, curtail; to deprive of some part ME. 
3. To cut away, cut off; also = Dag v.! 3. 
ME. 


1. His tope was doked lyk a preest biforn 
CHAUCER. His [a dog's] tail must then be docked 
JOHNSON. 2. To d. wages by rent 1889. Phr. To 
d. the entail (Law); to cut off or put an end to the 
entail; also fig. 

Dock (dok), v.* 1514. [f. Dook sb’) l. 
trans. To take, bring, or receive (a ship) into 
a dock (see Dook sb.*). 2. To furnish or lay 
out with docks 1757. 

1. And see my wealthy Andrew dockt in sand 
Merch. V. 1. i. 27. 

Dockage (do-kéds). 1708. [f. DOOK sb. + 
-AGE.] Charges made for the use of docks; 
also, dock accommodation; the berthing of 
vessels in docks. 

Docker (do:koa). 1702. [f. as prec. + 
-ER?.] 1, A dweller in or near a dock; spec. 
an inhabitant of Devonport. 2. A labourer 
in the docks 1887. 

Docket (dokét) sb. Also tdocquet(t. 
1483. [Of unkn. origin; perh. f. Dock v.* + 
-ET; also spelt dogget (XV-XVII); cf. eu 
doggelum (xv) docket, summary.] 1. A brief, 
summarized statement; an abstract; a di- 
gest, minute. Now Hist. 1483. 2. spec. The 
abstract of the contents of proposed. Deu 
patent, written upon the King’s bill whic! 
authorized the preparation of such Jeter 
and also copied into a Register or Docke! 
book 1552. 3. Law. A memorandum T 
register of legal judgements 1668. 4, Law. 
list of causes for trial, or of names of PS 
having causes pending. Hence phr. On 
d. (U.S.) 1790. 5. An endorsement on T 
document, briefly indicating its contents vi 
subject; a label; a written direction, à Ds 
1706. 6. A warrant from the Custom eu " 
on entering goods, certifying the payment 0' 
the duty 1712. " 

Phr. +7 strike a d.: to issue a fiat in bankruptcy; 
to make a man a bankrupt. 5 

Do'cket, v. 1015. [f. prec. sb.] fl. trame 
To furnish with a docket —1833. 2. Law. zd 
make an abstract of (judgements, etc.) 9 
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them in a list or index 1692. 3. To en- 
ER (a letter, etc.) with a short note of its 
contents, writer, date, etc. 1750. Also transf. 


Sa loyer letters and papers you keep, d. and 
tie them up in. their respective classes CHESTERF. 
Dockyard (do'kiyàd). 1704. [f. DOCK sb.* 
4 Yarn.) An enclosure in which ships are 
puilt and repaired, and all kinds of ships" 
stores are prought together; esp. a Govern- 
ment establishment of this character. 

Docoglossate (dokoglo'sét), a. 1884. ut. 
mod. L. Docoglossa (f. Gr. Soxds balk, bar + 
yAdoor tongue) + -ATE!.] Zool. Of or per- 
taining to the Docoglossa, a group of gastro- 
pod molluscs having transverse rows of 
beam-like teeth on the lingual ribbon. 

Docquet(t, obs, f. DOCKET. 

Doctor (do-ktoi) sb. ME. [- OFr. doctour 
= L. doctor teacher, f. doct-, pa. ppl. stem of 
docére teach.] 1. A teacher, instructor; one 
who inculcates learning, opinions, or prin- 
ciples. (Const. of.) Now rare. 2. One skilled 
in, and therefore competent to teach, any 
branch of knowledge; an eminently learned 
man (arch. ME. Also ttransf. 3. spec. ap- 
plied to: The Doctors of the Church, certain 
early ‘fathers’ distinguished by their emi- 
nent learning. b. The leading Schoolmen. 
ME. 4, One who, in any faculty, has attained 
to the highest degree conferred by a Uni- 
versity; a title originally implying com- 
petency to teach such subject, but now 
merely a certificate of the highest profi- 
ciency therein. (Now often conferred by 
Universities as an honorary compliment.) 
ME. 5. Hence: A learned divine ME.; one 
learned in the law ME. 6. spec. A doctor of 
medicine; pop. any medical practitioner ME. 
Also fig. 7. transf. Any mechanical appli- 
ance for curing or removing defects, regu- 
lating, adjusting, or feeding 1796. 8. A fish 
of the genus Acanthurus: also called d.-fish, 
surgeon-fish 1833. 9. Naut. A ship's cook 
1860, 10. Old slang. A loaded die 1700. 

l. These new Doctors of the rights of men 
BURKE. 2. Who shall decide, when Doctors dis- 
agree POPE, 6. So liv'd our Sires, ere doctors 
learn’d to kill DRYDEN. 7. (Calico-printing.) 
The cleaning-d., which wipes clean the surface of 
the roller 1874. The superfluous colour is.. 
wiped off by the colour doctors 1875. 

Doctor (do-ktoz), v. collog. 1599. [f. prec. 
8b.; in sense 1 — med. (scholastic) L, doc- 
lorare, ‘doctorem facere’, So OFr. doctorer.] 
1. trans. To confer the degree of Doctor upon; 
to make a Doctor. 2, To treat, as a doctor; 
to administer medicine or treatment to 
1787; also transf. 3. fig. To tamper with, 
adulterate, sophisticate 1774. 4. intr. To 
Practise as a physician 1865. 

E. Brodie, sent me off to d. myself 1832. 3. To 
pe AN dice DE QUINCEY, narratives 1866. 
bas ne I n Docto'rial adjs. of or belonging 
9a ds fholding the position of a d. Do:ctorally 
dm jorctorly a. like or befitting a d. 
b octorate (do-któret), sb. 1676. [- med.L. 
loctoratus, f. L. doctor + -atus -ATE'.] The 
degree of doctor. 
eontorate (doktóre't), v. Now rare. 1611. 
fa doctorat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. doc- 
me i. L. doctor; see Doctor sb., -ATE*.] 
rans. To confer the degree of Doctor upon; 
also absol. 

Doctoress; see DOOTRESS. 
in O'ctorize, v. rare. 1600. [f. Doctor sb. 
ib d ES. conter the degree of Doctor 
(Dieta,) octor. Hence Doctoriza-tion. 
oostors! Commons. 1680. [See Com- 
Es i The common table of the Association 
Hen lege of Doctors of Civil Law in London; 
ised the buildings occupied by these as an 
the porated Society; and now the name of 
Cathedral these, to the south of St. Paul's 
d references to Doctors' Commons in 
of ^, jimes usually refer to the registration, ete, 
Proceedings, arriage licences, or to divorce 
Doctorship (do-ktoxsip). 1586. psum 1. 
ES ORATE sb. 2. The position, character, 
D unction of a DOCTOR 1598. 
154p TESS (do trés), doctores (do ktüres). 
fdoci if. DocroR sb. + -Ess', after Fr. 

cloresse.] 1, A female doctor. (Now only 
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when sex is emphasized.) 2. joc. A doctor's 
wife or daughter 1748. 

1Do:ctrinable, a. [- OFr. doctrinable or 
med.L. doctrinabilis, f. doctrinare teach; see 


-ABLE.] Fit for instruction; instructive. 
SIDNEY. 
Doctrinaire (doktriné*a). 1820. [- Fr. 
doctrinaire, f. doctrine DOCTRINE + -aire 
-ARY!.] 


A. sb. 1, Fr. Hist. One of a constitutionalist 
party which arose in France soon after 1815, 
having for their object to reconcile authority 
and liberty, royalty and national representa- 
tion. 2. Hence, One who tries to apply some 
doctrine without sufficient regard to prac- 
tical considerations; a pedantic theorist. 
(Often used as a term of reproach by prac- 
tical men.) 1831. 

B. adj. Pertaining to, or of the character of, 
a doctrinaire; merely theoretical or specu- 
lative 1834. Hence Do:ctrinairism, the 
principles or practice of a d. 

Doctrinal (do-ktrinàl, dgktrei-nil), a. and 
sb. 1450. [As adj. — late L. doctrinalis; as 
sb., after OFr. doctrinal, med.L. doctrinale 
(subst. use of n. of the adj.); see DOCTRINE, 
-AL.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to doctrine; con- 
taining doctrine. 12. Serving to teach or 
instruct —1041. 

1. He had some d. opinions which they liked not 
CLARENDON. 2. In the nature of a doctrinall 
instrument HOOKER. 

B. sb. t1. The title of a text-book on gram- 
mar by Alex. de Villedieu; hence, any text- 
book -1653. 2. pl. Matters of doctrine or 
instruction 1619. 

Hence Doctrinally adv. in a d. manner; by 
way of, or in respect of, teaching. 

Doctrinarian (doktriné*-riin). 1747. [- 
mod.L. *doctrinarius, t. med.L. doctrinare 
teach; see -ARY!, -ARIAN.] a. sb. = DOC- 
TRINAIRE sb. b. adj. = DOOTRINAIRE a. Hence 
Doctrina-rianism, doctrinairism. 

Do'ctrinate, v. arch. 1631. [- doctrinat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. doctrinare instruct, 
f. doctrina DOCTRINE; see -ATE*.] trans. To 
teach or instruct; absol. to give instruction 
on. 

Doctrine (dg-ktrin), sb. ME. [- (0) Fr. doc- 
trine — L. doctrina teaching, learning, LS 
doctor; see DOCTOR sb., -INE*.] fl. The action 
of teaching or instructing; a lesson, à pre- 
cept -1710. 2. That which is taught. a. A 
body of instruction or teaching ME. b. esp. 
That which is laid down as true concerning à 
particular department of knowledge, as 
religion, politics, science, etc.; a belief, 
theoretical opinion; a dogma ME. 3. A body 
or system of principles; a theory; à science, 
or department of knowledge. ? Obs. 1594. 
+4. Erudition -1601. 15. Discipline (rare) 
—1533. 

t Ho. „said unto them in his d., Hearken Mark 
4:2, 2. The d. of the equality of all men BURKE. 
Monroe d. (U.S. politics): the Todd les of policy 
put forward in the Message o! President Monroe 
to Congress, 2 Dec. 1823, the effect of which is 
that the United States will regard as an un- 
friendly act any attempt by any European Power 
to interfere with for the purpose of controlling, or 
to plant new colonies in, any part of the American 
continent, 3. The d. of comets CHATHAM. 4. All's 
Well 1. iii. 247. Hence Do-ctrinism, adherence 
to, or setting forth of, d. So Do'ctrinist, one 
who does this. 

Document (do-kiument), sb. 1450. [-(O)Fr. 
document — L, documentum lesson, proof, ete., 
in med.L., written instrument, official paper, 
f. docere teach; see -MENT.] fl. Teaching, 
instruction, warning 1793. 12. A lesson; an 
admonition, a warning —1800. +3. That which 
serves to show or prove something; evidence, 
proof —1847. 4. Something written, inscribed, 
ete., which furnishes evidence or information 
upon any subject, as a manuscript, title- 
deed, coin, etc. 1727. è 

2. Even bad pictures supply him with useful 
documents SIR J. REYNOLDS. 3. A d. of Fortunes 
instabilitie RALEGH. 4. These frescoes. have 
become invaluable as documents MRS. JAMESON. 
Hence Do:cume-ntal a. 

Do-cument, v. 1648. [f. prec. sb.] ti. 
trans. To teach, instruct —1739; to give a 
lesson to -1802. 2. To furnish with docu- 
ments; to provide (a ship) with the papers 
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aus to manifest its ownership and cargo 
1807. 

1. I am finely documented by my own daughter 
DRYDEN. 

Documentary (do:kiume-ntári, a. 1802. 
[f. DOCUMENT sb. + -ARY'.] 1. Of the nature 
of or consisting in documents. 2. Evidential 
(rare). CARLYLE. 3. Relating to teaching 
(rare) 1871. 

1. Fragments of Letters and other d. scraps 
CARLYLE. 

Documentation (do:kiumenté'fon). 1754. 
[f. DOCUMENT v. + -ATION.] f 1, Admonition, 
‘lecturing’ —1844. 2. The furnishing of a 
ship with papers 1844, 3. Use of documen- 
tary evidence and authorities 1888, 

1Do:cumentize, v. 1599. [f. DOCUMENT sb, 

+ -zE.] trans. To teach, give a lesson to; 
also, to furnish with evidence 174. 

Dod, sb.' and interj. dial. 1676, Orig. a 
deformation of God. 

Dod (dod), sb.* dial. 1001. [cogn. w. Du. 
dodde in same sense.] The Reed-Mace or 
Cat’s-tail, Typha latifolia. 

Dod, dodd, sb.* n. dial. 1878. [rel. to Dop 
v.] A rounded summit or eminence, 

Dod (dod) v. Now dial. (ME, dodden, 
from same root as Dop sb.* Cf. Doppy.] To 
make the top or head of (anything) blunt, 
rounded, or bare; hence, to clip, poll, lop, ete. 

Dod, v. Now dial. 1661. (var. of Sc. and 
n. dial. dad in same sense.] trans. To beat, 
knock. 

1Do:ddard. rare. [app. f. DOD v.! + -ARD; 
cf. pollard.] A tree that has lost its head of 
branches by decay. Also attrib. DRYDEN, 

Do-dded, ppl. a. n. dial. ME. |f. DoD v.* + 
-ED'.] Polled, lopped; hornless; awnless. 

Dodder (do:doa), sb. [ME. doder, corresp. 
to MLG. dod(d)er, MHG. toter (G. dotter).] 1. 
The common name of the genus Cuscuta, 
N.O. Convolvulacex, comprising slender 
Jeafless plants, like masses of twining threads, 
parasitic on flax, clover, thyme, furze, etc. 
2. = Dop sb.* dial. 

Dodder (do:do2, v. 1617. [var. of or 
parallel form to dial. fdadder.] 1. intr. To 
tremble or shake from frailty. 2. To move 
unsteadily, totter 1819. Do'dderer. Do'd- 
dering vbl. sb. and ppl. a.; Do'ddering- 
grass, quaking-grass. Do-ddery a. 

Doddered (do:doid), ppl. a. 1697. [app. 
orig. a deriv. of DoD v.'; cf. DoDDARD.] 1. 
Having lost the top or branches, esp. through 
age or decay ; hence, remaining as a decayed 
stump: a conventional epithet of old oaks. 
Johnson's erroneous explanation 'Over- 
grown with dodder', has added, in lit. usage, 
a vague notion of some kind of parasitical 
accretion accompanying decay. 2. dial. 
Shattered, infirm 1847. 

1. Sere-wood, and firs, and d. oaks DRYDEN, 

Doddle (do:-d'D, v. 1653. [var, of DADDLE 
v.i cf. also DoppER v., and with sense 2 
ToppLE v.] tl. trans. To shake, nod (the 
head). 2. intr. To toddle; to totter; to 
dawdle 1761. 

Doddy, doddie (do-di), sb. Sc. 1808. [f. 
Dop v.] A cow or bul without horns; 
attrib, = DODDED. 

+Doddypoll (dodipos). ME. [app. í. 
Dore v., referred to DoD v.'; cf. roundhead.) 
A stupid person; blockhead, fool —1767. 

Dodeca-, dodec-, Gr, &úðexa twelve, a comb. 
form, as in: 

Dode:cadrachm (Gr. ôpaxuý], an ancient Greek 
coin worth 12 drachmas. Dode'cagon [Gr. 
-yawos, yawía], Geom. a plane figure having twelve 
sides and twelve angles. |Do:decagy'-nia [Gr. 
yuri], Bot, a Linnean order of plants having either 
eleven or twelve pistils; hence, Dode-cagyn, a 
plant of this order; Dodecssy nish -gynious, 
Dodeca-&ynous adjs. Dodecahe'dral a. [see 
next], having the form of a dodecahedron; 
twelve-sided. Do:decahe-dron [Gr. éópa], Geom. 
a solid figure having twelve faces. Dodeca:- 
merous a. [Gr. uépos], consisting of twelve parts 
or divisions. |Dodeca:ndria [Gr. dvép-, dv7jjp], 
‘Bot. the eleventh class in the Linnean system, 
comprising plants having from twelve to nine- 
teen stamens, not cohering; hence, Dodeca-nder, 
one of the Dodecandria; Dodeca'ndrian a., 
belonging to that class; Dodeca:ndrous 4., 
having twelve stamens. Do'decane, Chem. a 
paraffin of the composition C,,H,,. Do:decape-- 
talous a., Bot. having twelve petals. Do'dec- 
archy (Gr. -epxia], government by twelve; a 
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ruling body of twelve. Do:decase-mic a. (Gr. 
-enuos, oña], Pros. consisting of twelve units of 
time, as a d. foot. Do-decastyle [Gr. oriAos}, a 
Portico or colonnade of twelve columns. Do:de- 
casy'llable, Pros. a line or word of twelve 
syllables; hence, Do:decasylla'bic a., of or 
containing twelve syllables. 

TDodecate-mory. 1603. [- Gr. Btexa- 
Truspiov, f. &oékarov twelfth + uópov portion.) 
Astron. A twelfth part; applied chiefly to 
each of the twelve divisions of the Zodiac 
1751. 

Dode-cuplet. 1880. [f. Dopzc(a- + ending 
of octuplet; see OCTUPLE.] Mus. ‘A group of 
twelve notes to be played in the time of 
eight’ (Stainer and Barrett), 

Dodge (dods), v. 1568. [Of unkn. origin.] 
1, intr. To move to and fro, or backwards and. 
forwards; to shuffle 1704; tto use shifts (with 
a person, etc.) so as to baffle or catch him 
—1810. 12. intr. To be off and on in one's 
speech and action; to parley, palter, haggle 
-1703. 3. (rans. To play fast and loose with; 
to bafle by shifts; to trifle with 1573. 4. To 
avoid or elude by changes of position, shifts, 
etc. 1080. 5. To follow stealthily 1727. 6. 
trans. and intr. (dial.) To jog 1802. 

1, The King..had been dodging with Essex 
eight or ten days DE For. Dodging behind the 
mizzen mast 1756, 2. With Fate's lean tipstaff 
none can d. PRIOR, 3. He dodged me with a long 
and loose account TENNYSON, 5. I will d, your 
steps 1840. Hence Do-dgy a. evasive, tricky, 
artful. Do'dgily adv. Do-dginess. 

Dodge (dods), sb. 1575. [f. prec. vb.] 1. 
The act of slipping aside and eluding; the 
slip, the go-by. Now dial. 2. A shifty trick 
1638. 3. collog. and slang. A clever expedient 
or contrivance (cf. trick); vulgarly extended 
to a machine, a natural phenomenon, etc. 
1842. 

2. ‘Tt was all false, of course?’ ‘All, sir,’ replied 
Mr. Weller, ‘reg’lar do, sir; artful d.’ DICKENS. 3. 
Een eun of green and corn crops is a good 


Dodger (dọ'dzə1). 1568. [f. DODGE v. + 
-ER'.) 1, One who dodges; in early use, esp. 
a haggler; later, esp. one who practises artful 
dodges, 2. U.S. A hard-baked corn-cake 
1852. 3. U.S. small handbill 1884, So 
Do:dgery, trickery. 

tDodipole, var. DODDYPOLL. 

Dodkin (do:dkin. [Late ME. doydekin, 
doykyn - MDu. doytkin, dim. of duit, deuyt; 
see Dorm] = Dorr, q.v. Hence, any small 
coin. Now Hist. 

Do'dman. Now dial. 1550. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A snail; called also hodman-dod. 

Dodo (dóvdo). 1028. [- Pg. doudo simple- 
ton, fool.] An extinct bird, Didus ineptus, of 
the order Columbide, formerly inhabiting 
Mauritius; it had a massive clumsy body, and 
small wings, useless for flight. 

Dodonzan, -ean (dó"doni-án), a. 1569. [- 
L. Dodontus — Gr. AwSwvaios — Awd Dodona; 
see -EAN.] Of or pertaining to Dodona in 
ancient Epirus, or its oracle of Zeus situated 
in a grove of oaks, Also tfDodo-nian. 

tDodra-ntal, a. rare. 1650. [— L. dodran- 
lalis, f. dodrans, -ant- nine-twelfths of a 
weight or measure; see -AL'] ‘Of nine 
ounces or nine inches in length or weight’ 
(Blount), 

Doe (do"). [OE. dà, of unkn. origin.] 1. The 
female of the fallow deer; also, of allied 
animals, as the reindeer. 2. The female of 
the hare or rabbit 1607. Also attrib., as 
d.-buck, a male deer, 

Doe, obs. f. Do, DOUGH. 

Doer (düo:). ME. [f. Do v. + -ER*] 1, 
One who performs some act or deed. 2. One 
who acts for another; an agent; a factor; an 
attorney. Now only Sc. 1465. 3. An animal 
or plant that does or thrives (well or ill) 
1865. 

1. Talkers are no good dooers Rich. ITI, 1. iii. 352, 

Does, 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. of Do v. 

Doeskin (do"skin) 1456. [f. Dog + SKIN.] 
1. The skin of a doe; also, a kind of leather 
made from this. 2. A closely-cut thick black 
cloth, twilled, but dressed so as to show little 
of the twill. (Cf. BUCKSKIN.) 1851, 

Doest (dü-ést), 2nd pers, sing. pres. ind. of 
Do v. 

Doff (dof), v. Pa. t. and pple. doffed (dott). 
ME. [Fusid form of do off. In XIX freq. 
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in lit. use.] 1. (rans. To put off or take off, 
as clothing, the hat, etc. Also finir. with 
with. absol. To raise one's hat (rare). 2. reft. 
To undress oneself. Also fig: Now only dial. 
1697. 3, transf. and fig. To put off, lay aside; 
hence, to get rid of 1592. 14. To put (any one) 
off (with an excuse, etc.); to turn aside —1659. 

1. Thou weare a Lyons hide! d. it for shame John 
IH. i. 128. 3. He sometimes d'offeth his owne 
nature and puts on theirs B. Jons. 4. Oth, Iv. ii. 
176 (Qo. 1). 

Doffer (do-foi). 1825. [f. prec. + -ER] 
One who or that which doffs. 1. In a carding 
machine, a comb or revolving cylinder which 
strips off cotton or wool from the cards; a. 
doffing-cylinder, 2. A worker who removes 
the full bobbins or spindles 1862. 

Dog (dog), sb. [Late OE. docga (once in a 
gloss); previous history unkn. Introduced 
into continental langs. usually, in early in- 
stances, with the attribute ‘English’. In 
Gmc. langs., the generic name was hund; see 
HOUND.] 1. A quadruped of the genus Canis, 
of which wild species are found in various 
parts of the world, and numerous breeds, 
varying greatly in size, shape, and colour, 
occur in a more or less domesticated state in 
almost all countries. These are referred by 
zoologists to a species C. familiaris; but 
their common origin is disputed. b. esp. A 
dog used for hunting; a hound ME. c. fig. 
ME. d. With qualifications, as BANDOG, 
BULL-DOG, CUR-dog, ete., q.v. ME. 2. The 
male of this species; opp. to BrrCH. Also, a 
male fox, 1577. 3. Of a person: a. in con- 
tempt: A worthless, surly, or cowardly 
fellow. (Cf. Cum.) ME. b. playfully: À 
gallant; a fellow, chap. Usu. with adj., as 
sad, sly, etc. 1618. c. = BULL-DOG 2. 1847. 4, 
Astron, The name of two constellations, the 
Great and Little D. (Canis Major and 
Minor); see Doa-srAR 1551. 5. Short for 
DOG-FISH 1674. 6. A name for various 
mechanical devices used for gripping or 
holding, such as: 

a. A grappling-iron for raising the monkey of a 
pile-driver, or clutching and. withdrawing tools 
used in well-boring or mining. b. A grappling-iron 
with a fang which clutches an object, as a log, 
etc. to be hoisted, or to be secured in position for 
sawing. c. A projection or tooth acting as a 
detent, e.g. in a lock; a catch or click which en- 
gages the teeth of a ratchet-wheel. d. An adjust- 
able stop placed in a machine to change direction 
of motion (Webster). 

7. One of a pair of irons for supporting 
burning wood in a fireplace; a fire-d.; = 
ANDIRON; also, a rest for the fire-irons 1596. 
8, attrib., ete. = canine 1565; = male 1555; 
= bastard, as d.-Latin 1611; with certain 
adjs. = As. .as a d. (cf. DOG-OHEAP) 1552. 

1. fig. Cæsars Spirit. Shall. .Cry hauocke, and 
let slip the Dogges of Warre Jul. C. III. i. 273. 3. 
You spurn'd me such a ; another time You 
cald me d. Merch. V. 1. 129. I was an un- 
fortunate d. DE FOE. 

Phrases, etc. 7o the dogs; to destruction or ruin; 
as in fo go, send, throw to the dogs. Fight d., fight 
bear: i.e. till one be overcome. A hair of the d. that 
bit you: formerly thought a specific for the bite of 
a mad d.; hence allusively, esp. of more drink to 
take off the effects of drunkenness. To lead a 
dog's life: ie. a life of misery, or of miserable 
subserviency. Whose d. is dead? What's the 
matter? Also in many other proverbs and 
phrases, 

Comb.: a. td.-ape, a d.-faced baboon, CYNO- 
CEPHALUS; -belt, in Coal-mining, a belt worn 
round the waist, used for drawin, sledges, ete. in 
the workings; ¢-chance = dog-throw; -grate, a 
detached fire-grate Standing in a fireplace upon 
supports called dogs; -iron = sense 7: -nàp, a 
short nap taken while sitting; -power, the 
mechanical power exerted by a d., as in turning a 
spit, etc.; t-spasm = CYNIC spasm; -stopper 
Naut., a strong rope clenched round the main- 
mast, and used to relieve the deck-stopper when 
the ship rides in a heavy sea (Smyth); -stove = 
dog-grate; -tent, a small tent, having a resem- 
blance to a dog's kennel; -throw, the lowest 
throw at dice (L. canis, canicula); -town (U.S.), 
a colony of prairie dogs, 

b. Comb. with dog's: Dog's body, a sailor’s 
name for dried pease boiled in a ci oth; tdog's 
face, a term of abuse; dog's sleep, trick, see 
DOG SLEEP; Heus 

€. In names of animals (a) resembling dogs i 
some respect, or (5) infesting de. as dicbadies 

one resembling the d. in his feet’; -bat, one having 
à head like a dog's; -flea, a Species of flea (Pulex 
Serraticeps) infesting dogs; -guts, the fish Har. 
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odon nehereus, also called Bum seed 
find ot louse infesti dogs: ad pono 
"tick, a tick of the genus Zzodes infesting dogs " 

d. In names of plants (frequently denoting a 
worthless sort, or one unfit for human food): as 
d.-blow, in Nova Scotia, the Ox-eye daisy; 
dog('s) cabbage, Thelygonum cynocrambe, a 
succulent herb of the Mediterranean: d.-dafsy, 
the common Daisy, Bellis perennis; also, locally” 
and in books, the Ox-eye Daisy; -lichen, Pelig 
canina, formerly used as a cure for hydrophobia; 
dog(’s)-parsley, Hthusa cynapium, also called 
Fools Parsley; dog('s)-wheat, Triticum cani- 
num = DOG-GRASS. 

Dog (dog), v. Pa. t. and pple. dogged 
(dogd). 1519. [f. prec. sb.] 1. trans. To follow 
like a dog; to follow pertinaciously or 
closely; to pursue, track. Also fig. 2, intr, 
or absol. To follow close 1519. 3. trans, To 
drive or chase with, or as with, a dog or 
dogs 1591. 4. To fasten by means of a dog 
(see Doa sb. 6) 1591. 5. U.S. slang. Used in 
imprecations. Cf. DOG-GONE. 1860, 

1. The Bayliffs dog'd us hither to the very door 
WYCHERLEY. Famine dogs their footsteps 
SOUTHEY. 

Dogal (dó"gàl) a. 1848. [- It. dogale.] Of 
or pertaining to a doge. 

Dogana (dogà:nà). 1045. [It.; see Dov- 
ANE.] A custom-house (in Italy); also, cus- 
toms (in Italy and Spain). 

liDogare:ssa. 1820, [It., irreg. fem. of 
doge.] The wife of a doge. 

Dogate (dó"ge't). 1727. [- Fr. dogat — It, 
(Venetian) dogato, f. doge; see -ATEM] Tho 
office of a DOGE. 

Dogbane; see Doa's-pANz. 

Do$éberry' (do-gberi). 1551. [Doe sb. 8 d.] 
The drupe of the Wild Cornel or Doawoop; 
the shrub itself. Also, in Nova Scotia, the 
mountain-ash. 

Do-gberry*, The constable in Much Ado 
about Nothing; thence, allusively, an ignorant 
consequential official. 

Dogbolt, dog-bolt (dg-gbo"lt), 1465. [Of 
unkn. origin.) t1. Some kind of bolt or 
blunt-headed arrow; ? one of little value 
that might be shot at any dog —1612. 12. A 
term of contempt; = ‘mean wretch’ -1690, 
3. The bolt of the cap-square over the 
trunnion of a gun 1867. 

Dog-bramble. Also dog’s-. 1567, [Dog 
sb. 8d.] A name for various thorny shrubs; 
esp. a kind of currant, Ribes cynosbali. 

tDog-brier. 1530. [tr. L. sentis canis, Gr. 
KvvóoBaros.] The wild brier —1682. 

Dog-cart. 1668. 1. A small cart drawn by 
dogs. 2. A cart with a box under the seat for 
sportsmen’s dogs; now, an open vehicle, 
with two transverse seats back to back, the 
hinder of these originally made to shut up 80 
as to form a box for dogs. 

Dog-cheap, adv. and pred. a. arch. 1526, 
[See Doa 8.] Extremely cheap; also fig. ; 

Dog-days, sb. pl. 1538. [tr. L. dies cani- 
culares; see CANICULAR.] 1. The days about 
the time of the heliacal rising of theDog-star; 
noted as the hottest and most unwholesome 
period of the year. Rarely in sing. 

Variously calculated, as depending on the greater 
Gog-star (Sirius) or the lesser (Procyon); and on 
the heliacal, or the cosmical rising of either d 
these (both of which also differ in different n 
tudes); and their duration has been variously, 
reckoned at from 30 to 54 days. In the latitude of 
Greenwich, the cosmical rising of Procyon now 
takes place about July 27, that of Sirius abon 
Aug. 11. The heliacal rising is some days later, a 
Boom almanacs the dog-days begin July 3, an 
end Aug. 11. 

2. LA time in which malignant influences 
Prevail 1555. Also attrib., dog-day. t 

tDog-draw. 1598. Forest Law. The act d 
drawing after or tracking venison illegally 
killed or wounded, by the scent of a dog 
led with the hand —1708. 

(Doge (dovds). 1549. [- Fr. doge - It. Dd 
— Venetian doze :— L. ducem, nom. duz.] ae 
chief magistrate in the republics of Vei 3 
and Genoa. Also transf. and fig. Henc 
Do-geless a. without a d. 

Dog-ear, var. of Doc's-EAR. 


Dog-faced (do-gté'st), a. 1607. Having 9 
face like a dog’s. i 

E "s-. 1523. [Fromits 
Dog-fennel. Also dog’s-. 1 Stinking 


smell, and fennel-like leaves.] 
Camomile, Anthemis cotula. 
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Dog-fish, dogfish. 1475. [Doc sb. 8 c.] 
1. One of various small sharks of the families 

inaci Galeorhinide (Car- 
chariide), and ‘Scylliide, or these collec- 


ely; 
Urol Beyllium catulus, S. canicula), and 


New England, 
(Squalus acanthias). b. Applied also to the 
ved-fish (Amia calva); to the blackfish 
(Dallia pecloralis); and to the mud-puppy 
(Necturus maculatus). 2. fig. Opprobriously 
of persons 1589. 
Dog-fisher. The Otter. WALTON. 
Dog-fly. ! ME. An English tr. of Gr. xv- 
yuna; identified by some writers with 
British flies troublesome to dogs. 

Dog-fox. 1576. 1. A male fox (see Doa sb. 
2), 2, Applied also to certain small burrow- 
ing animals of the genus Canide, as the 
Consac. 

Dogged (do:géd), a. (adv. ME. [f. Doa 
gb. + -ED*; cf. CRABBED.] 1. gen. Like a dog. 
b. Ot or pertaining to a dog, canine. Now 
rare. 2, Currish; cruel; surly; sullenly ob- 
atinate, Also tiransf. of things. ME. 3. Ob- 
stinate, stubborn; pertinacious. (The current 
use.) 1779. 

1. Now. Doth d. warre bristle his angry crest, 
And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace John 
1v. iii, 149. 2. My wife in a d. humour for my not 
dining at home Pepys. 3. A d. veracity JOHNSON. 
Hence Do-gged-ly adv., -ness. 

Dogger! (dogo). ME. [- MDu. dogger 
trawler, fishing-boat (Du. dogger cod-fisher).] 
1. A two-masted fishing vessel with bluff 
bows, used in the North Sea deep-sea fish- 
eries. 2, Short for Dogger Bank 1887. Comb.: 
D. Bank, name of a shoal in the North Sea; 
d.-man, one of the crew of a d. 

Dogger’ (do:gox). 1670. [perh. a deriv. of 
Doo.) 1, dial. A kind of ironstone found in 
nodules, 2. Geol. A sandy ironstone of the 
Lower Oolite; applied to part of the Jurassic 
series 1822. 

Doggerel (dogorél), doggrel (dogréb. 
ME. [In earliest use adj. in rym dogerel, pre- 
sumably f. Doa (with contemptuous impli- 
cation as in dog Latin, tdog rime XVII) + 
verel; see -REL.] 

A. adj. An epithet applied to burlesque 
verse of irregular rhythm ; or to mean, trivial, 
or undignified verse. transf. Bastard, 
burlesque. 

This may wel be Rym dogerel quod he CHAUOER. 
B. sb. Doggerel verse 1630; a piece of dog- 
gerel 1857. 


de has a happy talent at d. ADDISON. A d. 
always had a curious fascination for him [Brown- 


Ing] 1892. 

Doggery (dogori. 1011. [f. Doa sb. + 
-ERY.] fl. Obscene language. 2. Dog-like or 
mean behaviour 1844. 3. Dogs collectively. 
Used by Carlyle as tr. Fr. canaille. 1843. 4. 
U.S. (vulgar). A low drinking saloon 1860. 

Dogget, obs. f. DOCKET. 

Doggish (doi, a. ME. (f. Doo sb. + 
joi -] 1, Pertaining to or like a dog 1530. 2. 
gutes malicious; snappish. Now rare. 
ne Hence Do-ggish-ly adv., -ness. 

D Odo (dogo) adv. slang. 1893. [app. f. 
0G + -o as in billy-o, beano, etc.) To lie 
Sen d.: to lie quiet, to remain hid. 
ROB one (do-ggon). U.S. slang. Also dog 
2 - 1851. [app. development of earlier dog 
^ it (etc.), of obscure origin, as euphem. 
qubstituto for God damn it. Cf. Sc. dagone! 
[ iue take it!] A. vb. Used imperatively: 
E B. adj. or pa. pple. = C. 1851. C. 

pe, Boned adj. or pa. pple. ‘darned’ 1800. 
n 0g-grass, dog’s-grass. 1597. [DOG sb. 
Mes À name for Couch-grass, Triticum 
5 5, and for T. caninum; also, locally for 

‘ynosurus. 

Posey, doggie (dogi), sb. 1825. [-Y*.] 1. 
tat le dog; a pet name for a dog. 2. Coal- 
td (collog.) A man employed by the 

Do. Y (d.v.) as his underground manager. 
a nigy (dogi), a. ME. [f. Doo sb. + -Y'; 
Es "eral t1. Malicious; vile -1583. 2. Of or 
dus E to a dog 1869. 3. Addicted to 
js qe men 1859. 

* S ad: 1007. tl. A kind of ape with 
Bs like a dog's; the CYNOCEPHALUS. 2. 

- The head of a nail formed by a rec- 

ly projecting shoulder. (Cf. DOG- 


"NAIL.) 1793. 
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b. The hammer of a 1812. 
So Dog-headed a. (in sense 1). ae 

Dog-hole. 1579. A hole fit only for a dog; 
a vile or mean dwelling or place. 

Dog-hook. 1571. 11. A hook used for 
leading a dog —1631. 2. A wrench for un- 
coupling boring-rods; a spanner. b. An iron 
bar with a bent prong for grappling logs, etc. 

Dog-hutch. 1830, A hutch for a dog; a 
DoG-HOLE. 

Do:g-in-the-manger. 1573. A churlish 
person who will neither use a thing himself 
not let another use it; in allusion to the 
fable of the dog in a manger and the hay. 

Dog-Latin. Bad Latin; see Doe sb. 8. 

#Dog-leech, 1529. [LEECH sb] 1. A 
veterinary surgeon who treats dogs —1831. 
2. A quack -1052. 

Dog-legged (doglegd), a. 1703. Archit. 
Applied to a staircase, without a well-hole, 
the successive flights of which form a zigzag; 
also, to a variety of golf-hole. 

Dogma (dogma). Pl. dogmas, dogmata. 
1638. [- L. dogma philosophical tenet — Gr. 
8éyya, -uar- opinion, tenet, decree, f. doxeiy 
seem, seem good, think.] 1. That which is 
heid as an opinion; a belief; a tenet or doc- 
trine; sometimes, depreciatingly, an arro- 
gant declaration of opinion. 2. The body of 
opinion formulated and authoritatively 
stated; tenets or principles collectively; 
doctrinal system 1791. 

1. Our dogmata and notions about justification 
1652. 2. The present. .is a revolution of doctrine 
and theoretick d. BURKE. 

Dogmatic (dogmee'tik). 1005. [- late L. 
dogmaticus — Gr. &eyuarwós; See prec. -1C. 
Ct. Fr. dogmatique (XVI).] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to the setting forth of 
opinion; didactic (rare) 1678. 2. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, dogma or dogmas; 
doctrinal 1706. 3. Proceeding upon a priori 
principles accepted as true 1696. 4. Of per- 
sons, writings, etc.: Asserting dogmas or 
opinions in an authoritative or arrogant 
manner 1681. 

1. He is no longer interrogative but d. JOWETT. 
2. Dogmatick jargon learnt by heart Gay. 3. D. 
philosophy 1090. 4. He wrote against dogmas 
with a spirit perfectly d. D'ISRAELI. 

B. sb. t1. A dogmatic philosopher or physi- 
cian 1771. 12. A dogmatic person. HOBBES. 
3. Chiefly in pl. form Dogmatics: A system 
of dogma; spec. dogmatic theology 1845. 

So Dogma‘tical a. (sb. pl.). Hence Dog- 
ma-:tical-ly adv., -ness. Dogmati-cian, a 
professor of dogmatics. 

Dogmatism (do'gmátiz'm). 1003. [- Fr. 
dogmatisme or late L. dogmatismus; see 
Dooma, -IsM.] 1. Positive assertion of dogma 
or opinion; dogmatizing ; positiveness in the 
assertion of opinion. 2. With pl. A dogmatic 
tenet or system (rare) 1803, 3. Philos. A 
system of philosophy based upon principles 
dictated by reasoning alone; opp. to scepli- 
cism. More generally, à Way of thinking 
based upon principles which have not been 
tested by reflection. 1858. 

1. Where there is most doubt, there is often the 
most d. PRESCOTT. 3. What Kant meant we may 
best understand if we consider how he opposes 
Criticism to two other forms of philosophy, D. 
and Scepticism 1877. 

Dogmatist (dg-gmiatist). 1541. [7 Fr. dog- 
matiste or late L. dogmatistes — Gr. Boyuarw Ts, 
f. &oyuar(Lew; Bee next, IsT.] 1. One who 
dogmatizes, or lays down particular dogmas; 
esp. one who does this positively or arro- 
gantly; a dogmatic person 1654. +2, A pro- 
pounder of new opinions —1797. 3. A philoso- 
pher or a physician of the dogmatic school 
(see DOGMATIO a. 3) 1541. i 

1. I expect but little success of all this upon the 
d., his opinion's assurance js paramount to 
argument GLANVILL. 

Dogmatize (dọ gmătəiz), v. 1611. [- (O)Fr. 

iser or late L. dogmatizare — Gr. 
Boyueritew lay down as one's opinion, decree, 
f. óóyua; see DOGMA, -IZE.] 1. inir. To make 
dogmatic assertions; to speak authorita- 
tively or imperiously upon without reference 
to argument or evidence; ito teach new 
opinions —1096. 2. trans. To deliver as a 

a. Now rare. 1621. 

Dept to impose, and fond to d. POPE. 
Hénce Do-gmatizer- 


DOG-WATCH 


Dog-nail. 1703. A nail having a large and 
slightly countersunk head; also a large nail 
with £ head projecting on one side. 

Dog-rose. 1597. [tr. med.L. rosa canina, 
repr. L. eynorrodon (Pliny), Gr. xwópobov.] A 
species of wild rose (Rosa canina), with pale 
red flowers, frequent in hedges. 

Do-g’s-bane, do-g-bane. 1597. [See 
Bane.) A name for plants reputed to be 
poisonous to dogs, chiefly of the orders 
Asclepiadacez and Apocynacee. 

Do-g’s-ear, sb. 1725. [Cf. next.] The 
corner of a leaf of a book, etc. turned over 
like a dog’s ear, by careless use, eto, 

Dog’s-ear, v. Also dog-ear. 1659. [Cf. 
prec.] To disfigure a book by turning down 
the corners of the leaves. 

Dog-shore. 1805. [SHORE sb.*] Each of 
two blocks of timber used to prevent a ship 
from starting off the slips while the keel- 
blocks are being removed in preparation for 
launching. 

Dog-skin. 1676. The skin of a dog, or the 
leather made from it. Also attrib. So 
1Do$'s-leather. 2 Hen. VI, 1V. ii. 20. 

Dog-sleep. 1613. tl. Feigned sleep —1711. 
dus light or fitful sleep, easily interrupted 
1708. 

Dog’s letter. 1636. [tr. L. canina littera 
(Persius 1, 109).] The letter R, as resembling 
in sound the snarl of a dog. 

Dog’s-meat, dog’s meat, 1598, 1, Food 
for dogs, prepared from horse-flesh, offal, 
ete. 2. transf. and fig. Carrion; offal 1606. 
Also attrib. 

Dog’s-tail. Also dog-tail. 1753. [tr. 
Bot.L. Cynosurus.) 1. (Usu. Dog’s-tail 
Grass.) A genus of grasses, Cynosurus, and 
chiefly the species C. cristatus, which has the 
flowers in each panicle all pointing one way, 
like the hairs of a dog's tail. 2. = OYNOSURE 
1. 1807. 

Do-g-star. 1579. [After Gr. xav, L. cani- 
cula (canis).] The star Sirius, in the constel- 
lation of the Greater Dog, the brightest of 
the fixed stars. Also, Procyon (the Lesser 
Dog-star). 

The Dogge starre, which is called Syrius, or 
Canicula reigneth 1579. 

Do-g-stone. 1640. 
millstone. 

Do-gstones. 1597. [tr. med.L. Testiculus 
canis; from the shape of the tubers.) A 
name for various British species of Orchis. 

Do-g’s-tongue, Also dog-. 1530. [tr. L. 
eynoglossum.] The genus Cynoglossum of 
boraginaceous plants, esp. Hound's-tongue. 
(From the shape of the leaves.) 

Do$'s-tooth. Also dof-. 1578. [tr. 
med.L. dens canis.] 1. (Now Dog’s- or Dog- 
tooth Violet.) The genus Erylhronium of 
Jiliaceous plants, esp. Æ. dens-canis; 80 
called from the teeth on the inner segments 
of the perianth. 2. A species of grass, 
Cynodon dactylon 1600. "See also Doa- 
TOOTH. 

Dog-tired, a. 1809. [See Doe sb. 8.] Tired 


A stone used for a 


out. 

Dog-tooth. Also dog’s-, ME. BA 
canine tooth; see CANINE a. 2, Archit. A 
pointed moulding resembling a projecting 
tooth, frequent in medieval architecture. 
Also attrib. 1836. 

Dog-tooth spar; a variety of calcite, crystallizing 
in pointed scalenohedral forms. Hence Dog- 
tooth v. to decorate with dog-tooth moulding. 

Dog-tree, 1548. [app. as bearing Doa- 
BERRIES, Q.v.] 1. The common Dogwood. 2. 
Local applied to the Spindle-tree, the 
Elder, and the Guelder-Rose 1708. 

Dog-trick. ? Obs. 1540. A low, treacher- 
ous, or spiteful trick; an ill turn. 

Dog-trot. 1664. An easy trot like that of 
a dog. Also tyig. 

Dog-vane. 1769. Naut. ‘A small vane, 
made of thread, cork, and feathers, or bun- 
tin, placed on the weather gunwale to show 
the direction of the wind’ (Smyth). Hence, 
joc. A cockade. 

Dog-violet. Also dog’s violet. 1778. [tr. 
Bot. L.) The common name of Viola canina. 

Dog-watch. 1700. [Cf. DoG-SLEEP.] Naut. 
The name of the two short or half watches, 


DOG-WEARY 


one from 4 to 6 p.m., and the other from 6 to 
8 p.m. 

Do$-weary,a. 1596. = DoG-TIRED, * 
Dog-whelk. 1850. [See WHELK.] A name 
of univalve molluses of the genus Nassa. 

Dogwood (degwud). 1617. [lit. wood of 
the DoG-TREE, q.v.] 1, The wild Cornel, 
Cornus sanguinea, common in English woods 
and hedgerows; also, other species of the 
genus Cornus; esp., in N. America, C. 
florida, a tree bearing large white or pink 
flowers, and scarlet berries 1676, 2. Applied 
to various other shrubs and trees; as, in 
Jamaica, to various species of Piscidia; in 
England, improp., to the Spindletree, Guelder 
Rose, Woody Nightshade, etc. 1725. 3. The 
wood of any of these; esp. that of C. sanguinea, 
which is close and smooth-grained 1664. Also 
attrib. 

White D., Guelder Rose and Piscidia erythrina. 

Dohter, -or, -ur, obs. ff. DAUGHTER. 

Doiled, doilt, ppl. a. Sc. 1513. [perh. var. 
of fdold ppl. a., of unc. origin.) Stupid; 
crazed. 

Doily (doi-li), a. or sb. 1678. [From surname 
Doiley or Doyley.] tl. attrib. or adj. The 
name of à woollen stuff for summer wear 
-1714. 2. sb. (Orig. D.-napkin.) A small 
ornamental napkin used at dessert 1711, 

1. Some D. Petticoats, and Manto's we have 
DRYDEN, 

Doing (di-ip), vbl. sb, ME. [f. Do + -ING'.] 
1, The action of the verb Do; euphem. copu- 
lation. 2. A deed, act, action, performance, 
transaction, etc. Usu. (now always) pl. ME. 
3. pl. (U.S.) Adjuncts of a dish, fancy dish 
1838; gen. adjuncts, etceteras, anything that 
is needed or is ‘about’ 1915. Also ppl. a. 
ees a child is known by his doings Prov. 


0:11. 

Doit (doit). 1594. [- MLG. doy( = MDu. 
duit, deuyt. See DODKIN.] 1. A small Dutch 
coin formerly in use; hence, a very small 
coin or sum 1728. 2. transf. and fig. A very 
small part of anything; a bit, jot; esp. in not 
to care ad. 1660, 

Doi-ted, a. Sc. ME. [perh. var. of doled, 
pa. pple. of Dore v., but oi is obscure.] 
Having the faculties impaired. 

Doitkin = DODKIN, q.v. 

Dokimastic, -asy, var. ff. Docrmastic, 
-ASY. 

JDola:bre, rare. 1474. [- L. dolabra 
Dickaxe, f. dolare to chip.] An adze, Hence 
Do-labrate a. Bot, = DOLABRIFORM. 

Dolabriform (dolw-brifgam), a. 1753. [f. 
L. dolabra (see prec.) + -FORM.] Axe-shaped, 
cleayer-shaped; in Bot. applied to some 
fleshy leaves; in Entom., to joints of anten- 
nee, ete, 

(Dolce far niente (doltfe far niente). 
1814. [It.; = ‘sweet doing nothing'.] De- 
lightful idleness. Also attrib, 

Doldrum (doldr)m). Usu. in pl. dol- 
drums, 1811. [prob. orig. dial. or slang, f. 
dol DULL a., perh. after tantrum.) t1. slang. 
A dullard 1824. 2, pl. The doldrums. a. 
Dumps, low spirits 1811. b. The condition 
of a ship which is becalmed 1824. c. A non- 
plussed condition 1871. 3. spec, A region 
near the equator, where the trade winds 
neutralize each other. (App. due to taking 
the state ‘in the doldrums’ for a locality.) 
1855. 

Dole (d6"l), sb.! (OE. dal :- Gmo. *dailaz; 
Bee DEAL sb,!] fl. The state of being divided 
—ME, 12. = DEAL sb.' 1. 1573. b. Mining. 
A portion of ore 1823. c. = DALE? 1. -1787. 
3. A share, portion, lot (arch.) ME. 4. Lot in 
life; destiny (arch.) 1500. 5, Distribution; 
esp. of charitable gifts ME. 6. That which is 
doled out ME. b. The d.: relief paid to the 
unemployed 1919. +7. Dealing, intercourse 
—1561. Also attrib. 

3. What d. of honour Flies where you bid it All’s 
Well 1. iii. 176. 4. Happy. man be his d., say I 
1 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 79. 5. Large doles of death 
FLETOHER. À d. every Sunday, of 21 two-penny 
loaves 1778. 6. Recipients of the ordinary d, of 
grain MERIVALE. 

Comb.: d.-beer, beer given as alms: -land, 
-meadow, -moor, common land, moor, ete. in 
which several have portions indicated by land- 
marks, but not divided off; -window, one at 
which doles were distributed, 


Dole, dool, dule (dol, dil), sb.* arch. and 
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dial. ME. [- OFr. dol, doel, duel (mod. 
deuil) mourning :- pop.L. dolus, f. L. dolére 
grieve.] 1. Grief, sorrow. 2. Mourning, 
lamentation; chiefly in phr. To make d. 
ME. 3. That which excites grief or pity; à 
grief, sorrow ME. 14. transf. Mourning gar- 
ments —1734. 5. A funeral. Now dial. 1548. 
16. A company of doves 1486. 

1. Earth's..joy and dole E. B. BROWNING. 2. 
She died. So that day there was dole in Astolat 
TENNYSON, 

Dole, sb.? 1563. (- L. dolus deceit, etc.] 
t1. Guile, deceit 1839. 2. Sc. Law. Corrupt, 
malicious, or evil intent 1753. 

Dole, s5.*, var. of Doon}. 

Dole, v.' 1465. [f. DOLE sb.'] 1. trans. To 
give as a dole. 2. To give out in small quan- 
tities; to portion out in a niggardly manner 
1749. 13. To deal about, around —1766. 

2. This comfort. she doled out to him in daily 
portions FIELDING. 3. Compensations most 
liberally doled about to one another 1766. 

Dole, v.' ? Obs. ME. [- OFr. doleir, 
doloir, mod. (se) douloir :— L. dolére.] 1. 
intr. To sorrow, grieve, lament -10608. 12. 
trans. To mourn, bewail 1507. 13. To grieve 
B. JONS. 

1. The doling of the dove W. E. AYTOUN. 

Dole; see Door, DOWEL, DULL. 

TDo-leance. 1489. [- Fr. doléance, in OFr. 
do(u)liance, f. doleier grieve, f. duel grief; see 
DOLE sb.*] 1. Grieving; grief 11639. 2. Com- 
plaining, complaint —1656. 

Doleful (dó1fü), a.' ME. [f. DOLE sb.] 
1. Full of or attended with dole or grief; dis- 
tressful, sorrowful. 2. Expressing grief, 
mourning, or suffering ME. Also as sb. (pl.) 
colloq. 

1. Regions of sorrow, d. shades MILT. P. L. 1. 65. 
The d. Ariadne so. forsaken stood COWLEY. 2, A 
d. face 1865, Hence Do-leful-ly ady.', -ness. 

Do-eful, a.' rare. 1617. [f. DoLE sb.) 
Crafty, malicious. Hence Do-lefully adv.* 

Dolent (dóv-lént), a. arch. 1450. [= (O)Fr. 
dolent — Gallo-Rom. *dolentus, f. dolent-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. dolére grieve; see -ENT.] 
Grieving; sorrowful. 

Dolerin(e (dọ-lčrin). 1863. [- Fr. dolérine, 
f. as next, with -ine = -ITE' 2b; see -INE*.] 
Min. A gneissoid rock in the Alps, consisting 
of tale and feldspar. 

Dolerite (do-léroit). 1838. [- Fr. dolérite 
(Haüy), f. Gr. soXepós deceptive; see -ITE! 
2 b. So named from the difficulty of dis- 
criminating its constituents.) Min. A 
mineral allied to basalt, containing feld- 
spar (labradorite) and augite. Hence 
Doleri-tic a. 

Dolesome (dó"lsóm), a. Now rare. 1533. 
[f. DOLE sb.* + -sowE.] = DoLEFULa.' Hence 
Do-lesome-ly adv., -ness, 

Dolf, -en, obs. pa. t. and pple. of DELVE. 

Dolichocephalic (do:liko,stfeelik), a. 1849. 
If. Gr. 8oxyós long + KebaMj head + -IC.] 
Ethnol. Long-headed; applied to skulls of 
which the breadth is less than four-fifths of 
the length: opp. to BRAcHYCEPHALIC. var. 
Dolikhokephalic. So Dolichoce-phali sb. 
Pl. [mod.L.], men with d. skulls. Doli- 
choce-phalism, the quality of being d. 
Dolichoce-phalous a. = DOLICHOCEPHALIC, 
Dolichoce-phaly = dolichocephalism. 

IIDolichurus (dolikiü*-r5s). [mod.L. — Gr. 
SoMxovoos long-tailed.) Gr. and L. Pros. A 
dactylie hexameter with a redundant syl- 
lable in the last foot. Hence Dolichu-ric a. 

Do--little. 1586. [f. Do v, + LrTTLE.] sb. 


One who does little; a lazy person. adj. 
Doing little; lazy, 1 
JDolium (dóvlijm). 1483. [L.] 1. Rom. 


Antiq. A large earthenware jar or vessel, for 
holding wine, oil, or dry commodities; hence, 
in mod. use, a cask. 2. Zool. A genus of gas- 
tropod molluses, having a ventricose shell; 
also called fun. 

Doll (dol), sb. 1560. [Pet-form of Dorothy, 
with 1 for r as in Hal, Sal, Moll, tor Harry, 
Sarah, Mary.) 1. A female pet, a mistress. 
2. A girl's toy-baby 1700. 3. transf. A pretty 
but silly woman 1841. 

2. I'll carry you and your d. too GARRICK. 3. A 
sturdy lad. .is worth a hundred of these city dolls 
EMERSON. 4. Comb. doll's house, a miniature 
toy house for dolls: hence, a diminutive dwelling- 
house. Hence Doll v, to dress up finely (collo). 


DOLOMITE 


Dollar (doloi) 1533. [= early Mem, 
daler (Du. daalder) — G. taler (formerly ae 
thaler), short for Joachimst(h)aler, applied tò 
a silver coin made from metal obi 
Joachimst(A)al (i.e. * Joachim's valley’) in the 
Erzgebirge, Germany.] 1. English name for 
the German thaler; esp. the unit of the 
German monetary union (1857-73) equal to 
3 marks (about 2s. 11d.). Also of the rigs- 
daler of Denmark, etc. 2. English name for 
the peso or Spanish piece of eight (i.e. eight 
reales), largely used in the British N. Ameri- 
can Colonies at the time of their revolt 1581, 
3. The standard unit of the gold and silver 
coinage of the United States, containing 100 
cents; = about 4s. 1}d. Eng. Also a coin of 
the same value in some British colonies, 
Sometimes abbreviated dol., but usi 
represented by the dollar-mark $ before the 
number. 1785, 4. Also a name for various 
foreign coins of corresponding value; as the 
peso of Mexico, etc., the piastre of Arabia, 
the yen of Japan, etc. 1882. b. slang. A fiye. 
shilling piece. 

Phrases. Pillar d., a silver coin of Spain, bearing 
a figure of the Pillars of Hercules: cf. sense 2, 
Trade d., a silver d. of 420 grains formerly coined 
by the U.S. mint for purposes of trade with 
eastern Asia, 

Comb.: d.-bird, an Australian bird of the genus 
Eurystomus, having a large round white spot on 
its wing; -fish, a. Vomer setipinnis, called also 
moonfish; b. Stromateus triacanthus, called also 
butter- and harvest-fish. 

Dollop (dolop). 1573. [perh. of Scand. 
origin (cf. Norw. dial. dolp lump)] tl. 
Farming. A clump of grass, weeds, etc. in à 
field -1825. 2. collog. or vulg. A large quan- 
tity; a clumsy lump 1812. 

Dolly (doli), sb.' 1610. [f, Doum + AXI 
1, A pet-form of Dorothy. 2. TA female pet 
(slang). b. A slattern (dial. or collog.) 1648. 3. 
A pet name for a child's doll 1790. 4, Applied 
to contrivances fancied to resemble a doll: 

a. dial, A wooden appliance with two arms, and 
legs or feet, used to stir clothes in the wash-tub, 
called a d.-tub. Also applied to an apparatus for 
agitating and washing ore in a vessel. b. Pile- 
driving, A block set on the top of a pile to act as 
a buffer between it and the ram; a punch, C. 
Austral. Goldfields. An appliance like a pile- 
driver, used to crush quartz. d. A tool used in 
forming the head of a rivet. Comb, d.-Shop, & 
marine store, frequently having a black doll 
hanging outside as a sign, and often serving As a. 
low pawn-shop. 

liDolly (doi), sb. Anglo-Ind. 1800. [= 
Hindi dàli.] An offering of fruit, flowers, 
sweetmeats, etc., presented usually on a m 

Dolly (doi), a. 1852. [f. DOLL + -Y* 
Like "i doll; babyish. b. Games. Designating 
an easy catch, etc. 1895. 

Dolly (doli) v. dial. and techn, 1881, If. 
DOLLY sb.! 4.] a. To stir, as clothes, ore, ete. 
with a dolly. b. Gold-mining. To crush 
(quartz) with a dolly; to obtain (gold) by this 
process; of the quartz: To yield (so much 
gold) by this method 1894. 

Dolly Varden. 1872. [From the character 
in Dickens's Barnaby Rudge.) a, A print 
dress with a large flower pattern, worn with 
the skirt gathered up in loops, b. A large 
hat, with one side bent downwards, and 
abundantly trimmed with flowers, ¢ A 
Californian species of trout. m 

Blue eyes look doubly blue Beneath a Dolly 
Varden A. DOBSON. n 

Dolman (dolmàn). 1585. [In sense 1 — Fr. 
doliman; in sense 2 — Fr. dolman = G. dolman 
> Magyar dolmany; all ult. — Turk. dolama] 
1. A long robe open in front, with narrow 
sleeves, worn by the Turks, 2. The uniform 
jacket of a hussar, worn like a cape with ath 
sleeves hanging loose 1883. 3, A mantle W 
cape-like appendages instead of sleeves, 
worn by women 1872, 

Dolmen (dolmen). 1859. [- Fr. dolmen, 
prob. repr. inexactly Cornish ¢olmén “hole ci 
stone’, misapplied to the cromlech.] Frenc) 
name for a CROMLECH. lo 

Dolomite (dolómoit. 1794. [= Fr. dom 
mite, also dolomie, f. name of Sylvain DUM. 
mieu, French geologist (1750—1802); see ^I 
2 b] Min. A native double carbonate 9 
lime and magnesia, occurring cry! d 
and in granular masses, white or colourei 


DOLOR 


ed d. marble; a rock consisting of this. b. 
pl. The Dolomites = the d. mountains; spec. 
those of Southern Tyrol Hence Dolomi-tic 
a. of the nature of or containing d. Do:lo- 
mitize v. (also Do'lomize), to convert into 
à. Dolomitiza-tion (also Dolomiza-tion), 
conversion into d. 

Dolor, var. of DOLOUR. y 
tDolori'ferous, a. 1599. [f. late L. dolori- 
L. dolor pain + -fer; see -FEROUS.] 


Dolorific (delori‘fik), a. Now rare. 1634. 
[- med.L. dolorificus, f. as prec.; See -FIc.) 
Causing pain; grievous. 

Dolorous (delóros), a. ME. [- OFr. 


f. as prec.; see -OUS.] 1. Painful. 2. Causing 
griet; distressful; doleful, dismal 1450. 3. Of 
persons, eto. : 
sad, distressed 1513. 

1. A very d. thirst 1731. 2. The death of therle 
was d. to all Englishmen 1548, 3. Many a d. 
groan Mint. Hence Do-lorous-ly adv., -ness. 

Dolose (dolō"-s), a. 1832. [= L. dolosus, f. 
dolus DOLE sb.?; see -OSE'.] Law. Charac- 
terized by criminal intention; intentionally 
deceitful. 

Dolour, dolor (dó"loz, doled). ME. [- 
OFr. dolor, dolour (mod. douleur) :- L. dolor 
pain, grief; see -OUR, -OR 1.] ti. Physical 
suffering, pain; a pain, à disease -1720. 2. 
Mental suffering M.E.; pl. griefs, sorrows 
(now rare) 1011. 13. Lamentation, mourning 
-1634, 14, Indignation. [as in L.] —1044. 

2. Pitifully behold the dolour of our heart 1544. 
3. To make dolour: to mourn. 

Dolphin (dolfin) ME. [Three types of 
form have been current: (i) delfyn, delphin 
(Xiv-xvi): see DziPHiN; (ii) dolphyn (XV, 
XV) = OFr. daulphin: see DAUPHIN; (iii) 
dolfyn, dolphin, app. Eng. alterations of 
(i).] 1. A cetaceous mammal (Delphinus 
delphis), frequently confounded with the 
porpoise. 2. The dorado (Coryphena hip- 
puris), a fish celebrated for its rapid changes 
of hue when dying 1578. 3. Astron. A north- 
em constellation, Delphinus ME. 4. A 
figure of a dolphin, in painting, sculpture, 
etc. ME. 5. Applied to various contrivances 


= DAUPHIN -1708. 
ipte Orion on the Dolphines backe Twel. N. I. 
. 15. 2. Parting day Dies like the D., whom each 


ang imbues Wi e 
oval iest mu a new colour..The last still 


quM d.-flower, the Larkspur (Delphinium); 
n ly = sense 6; -striker (Naut.), a short gaff spar 


xed vertical; vsprit; 
‘martingale, ly under the bowsprit; also called 


ne TDolphine-t, a female d, SPENSER. 
ae olt (doslt), sb. 1543. [prob. rel. to tdold 
Iw numb, and doll, var. of DULL a.] 
ks] dull stupid fellow; a blockhead, num- 
oak 2. attrib. or as adj. Doltish, stupid. 
eon Aa td.-head, a dolt. 1679. 
163. Henee’ on d., As ignorant as durt Oth, V. ii. 
ie ie Al Dole v. to make a d. of; intr, to act 
Did, d. ,Dotish a. like a. d.; thick-headed, 
D ish-ly adv., -ness. 

AC obs. pa. pple. of DELVE v. 

ee (dom). 1716. [In sense 1, — Pg. 
shone he Sp. don i- L. dominus. In sense 2, 
Div or L. dominus master. Cf. DON sb.!, 
diga) 1, In Portugal and Brazil, a title of 
Ia y Sonae only by Royal authority 
está Xx title prefixed to the names of 
Toons i^ .C, ecclesiastical dignitaries and 
cade 1710. 3. Dom Pedro (U.S.): a game at 
Da a variation of DON, q.v. 1887. 
eni (dóm). 1801. [G., — L. domus (Dei) 
chunk (of God); cf. Dome.) A cathedral 


7dom, sufiz. (OE. -dð 
t - [OE. -dóm = OS. -dom (Du. 
dom), OHG. -tuom (G. -tum); suffixal use of 


E. 
suem judgement, statute, jurisdiction, 
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Doom, OHG. fuom position, condition, dig- 
nity.] Frequent in OE. as a suffix to sbs. 
and adjs. Now a living suffix, with the 
sense of ‘condition, state, dignity’; also of 
‘domain, realm’ (fig.). 

+Do-mable, a. rare. 1623. [- OFr. domable 
or L. domabilis, f. domare to tame; see 
-ABLE.] Tamable. Hence tDo-mableness. 

Domage, -eable, etc., obs. ff. DAMAGE, etc. 

Domain (domé'.n), sb. ME. [- Fr. domaine, 
alt., by association with L. dominus (see 
Dominion), of OFr. demaine, demeine DE- 
MESNE.] fl. = DEMESNE 1. Also attrib. in d. 
lands. —1630. 2. A heritable property; estate 
or territory held in possession; lands; 
dominions 1601. b. transf. Sphere of activity 
or dominion 1727. 3. fig. A sphere of thought 
or action; field, province, etc. 1764. 

2. These are in the nature of a d. and inheritance, 
and fall to the next heire in succession P. 
HOLLAND. transf. He was lord of his library, and 
seldom cared for looking out beyond his domains 
LAMB. 3. The d. of Art CARLYLE, of Science 1864. 

Phr. Eminent d.: ultimate or supreme lordship; 
the superiority of the sovereign power over all 
property in the state, whereby it is entitled to 
appropriate any part required for the public 

vantage, compensation being made to the 
owner. 

Hence Domai-nal, Doma-nial adjs. of, per- 
taining, or relating to d., or to a d. 

Domal (dó*màl, a. 1716. [- med.L. 
domalis (domalia household goods) f. L. 
domus house (in med.L. planetary house); 
see -AL.] 1. Astrol. Of or pertaining to a 
house. 2. Domestic 1728. 

Dóm-bóc, OE. form of DOOMBOOK. 

Domdaniel (domdm-niél) 1801. [- Fr. 
domdaniel, app. f. Gr. pa Aawńd, or L. 
domus Danielis hall or house of Daniel] A 
fabled submarine hall where a magician met 
his disciples; used by Carlyle in the sense of 
‘infernal cave’. 

Chief Enchanter..in the D. of Attorneys 


CARLYLE, 

Dome (dé"m), sb. Also tdosme, doom. 
1513. [In sense 1, — L, domus house; in other 
senses, — Fr. dôme — It. Duomo, (dial. domo) 
house, house of God, cathedral, cupola, — L. 
domus.) 1. A house, a home; a mansion. 
Now chiefly poet. 12. = Dow*. -1753. 3. A 
rounded vault forming the roof of a building 
or chief part of it; a cupola 1656. 4. transf. 
Anything resembling a dome or rounded 
vault 1727. 5. Technical uses: 

a. Manuf. The cover of a reverberatory furnace. 
b. Cryst. A trimetric, monoclinic, or triclinic 
prism, whose faces and edges are parallel to one 
of the secondary axes. C. Railways. The raised 
conical part of the boiler of a locomotive engine, 
the steam-d.; the raised roof of a railway carriage. 
d. Watch- ing. The back part of the inner case 
of a watch. 

1. Dated at my D., or rather Mansion place in 
Lincolneshire 1553. 4. A bed, with a d. to it 
Compe. The d. of the sky MRS. RADCLIFFE. Im- 
bower'd vaults of pillar'd palm . .the d. Of hollow 
boughs TENNYSON. Tabor with its rounded d. 
STANLEY. 

Dome, v. 1870. [f. prec. sb.] 1. To cover 
with or as with a dome. 2. To make dome- 
Shaped 1879. 3. intr. To rise or swell as a 
dome 1887. 

1. [He] domes the red-plow'd hills With loving 
blue TENNYSON. 

Dome, obs. f. Doom, Doux. 

Domed (dó«màd), a. 1775. [f. DOME sb. or v.] 
1. Dome-shaped; vaulted. 2. Having à dome 
or domes 1855. 

+Domes-booke. = DOMESDAY Book. 

Domesday (dó*mzdé', dü-mzdé). ME. 
spelling of DOOMSDAY, day of judgement, 
now used as a historical term, in the fol- 

wing: 

p Book, colloq. D.; the name of the record ofthe 
Great Inquisition or Survey of the lands of. Eng- 
land, their extent, value, ownership, and liabili- 
ties, made by order of William the Conqueror in 
1086. Also (ransf., fig., and allusively. 


‘The booke. .to be called D., bicause (as Mathew 
Parise saith) it spared no man, but iudged all 
men indifferently, as the Lord in that great day 
will do LAMBARDE. 

Domestic (domestik) 1521. [- (O)Fr. 
domestique — L. domesticus, f. domus house, 
with ending as in rusticus RUSTIC, ete.] 

A. adj. ti. Housed —1681; intimate, at 
home —1750. 2. Of or belonging to the home, 
house, or household; household, home, 


L* 


DOMICILIATE 


family 1611. 3. Of or pertaining to one’s 
own country or nation; internal, inland, 
home 1545; indigenous; home-grown, home- 
made 1660. 4, Of animals: Living in or near 
the habitations of man; tame, not wild 1620; 
fof men: Not nomad 1632. 5. Attached to 
home; domesticated 1658. 

1. He was. .domestick. . with all CLARENDON. 2. 
D. joy GOLDSM., life D'ISRAELI, servants DICK- 
ENS. 3. D. Trade 1719, policy MACAULAY, 
woollens and flannels URE. 4. Domesticke or 
tame Ducks VENNER. 5. It is praiseworthy and 
right to be d. J. H. NEWMAN. 

B. sb. 11. A member of a household (lit. and 
fig.) 31787. 2. A household servant 1618. 13. 
An inhabitant of the same country 1682. 4. 
pl. Articles of home produce or manufac- 
p esp., in U.S., home-made cotton cloths 

2. His Domesticks are all in Years, and grown 
old with their Master ADDISON. 

Hence {Dome:stical a. domestic; familiar, 
homely; sb. = DoMESTIO sb. 1, 2. Dome'stically 
adv, in a d. manner; with regard to d. affairs. 

Domesticate (dome'stike!t), v. 1039. [= 
domesticat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. domesti- 
care, f. L. domesticus; see prec., -ATE*.] 1. 
trans. To cause to be at home; to naturalize. 
Also transf. and fig. 2. To make domestic; to 
attach to home and its duties 1748. 3. To 
tame or bring under control; transf. to civilize 
1041. 14. intr. (for refl.) To live at home 
(with); to take up one’s abode 1812. 

1. D. yourself there [at Naples] CHESTERF. 2. 
[They] easily become domesticated 1863. 3. To 
d. a savage people EARL MONM., the dog DARWIN. 
So tDome:sticant a. making its home (rare). 
Hence Dome:sticated ppl. a. Dome:stica:tion, 
the action of domesticating; domesticated con- 
dition. Dome'sticator, one who domesticates. 

Domesticity (dó"mesti-siti). 1721. [f. Do- 
MESTIO a, + -ITY. Cf. Fr. domesticité, late L. 
domeslicitas.] 1. The quality or state of 
being domestic; family life; devotion to 
home; homeliness. 2. pl. Domestic arrange- 
ments 1824, 

Dome'sticize, v. 1656. [f. DOMESTIO + 
JZE.] trans. = DOMESTICATE. 

Domett (domét). 1835. [perh. from a 
proper name.] ‘A kind of plain cloth of 
which the warp is cotton and the weft 
woollen’ (Booth). 

Domeykite (domé'-koit). 1850. [After Do- 
meyko, à Chilean mineralogist + -ITE* 2 b.] 
Min. A native arsenide of copper of a greyish 
or tin-white metallic appearance. 

Domic, -al (dó"mik, -il), a. 1823. [f. 
DONE sb. + -10, -IcAL.] 1, Of, pertaining to, 
orlike a dome. 2. Characterized by domes or 
dome-like structure 1861. 

Domicile (do:misil, -səil), sb. 1477. [7 (O)Fr. 
domicile — L. domicilium, t. domus house.] 
1. A place of residence or ordinary habita- 
tion; a house or home. Also transf. and fig. 
2. Law. The place where one has his perma- 
nent residence, to which, if absent, he has 
the intention of returning 1760; residence 
1835. 3. Comm. The place where a bill of 
exchange is made payable 1892. 

Do-micile (see prec.), v. 1809. (f. prec. sb.] 
1. To establish in à domicile or fixed resi- 
dence. Also transf. and fig. 2. Comm. To 
make (a bill, etc.) payable at a certain place 
1809. 3. intr. (for refl.) To dwell 1831. 

Domiciliar. rare. 1655. ([- med.L. 
*domiciliaris (cf. domicillaris canonicus in 
Du Cange), f. L. domicilium + -aris -AR'. 
See next.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to one’s domicile. 

B. sb. Short for d. canon, a canon of a minor 
order having no voice in a chapter 1761. 

Domiciliary (domisi-liári), a. 1790. [- Fr. 
domiciliaire (see -AR*) — med.L. domiciliarius, 
f. L. domicilium DOMICILE + -arius -ARY'.] 
1. Pertaining to or connected with a domicile. 
2. Zool. Of or pertaining to the general 
integument occupied in common by in- 
fusoria, and the like. (Dicts.) 

1. D. visit, a visit to a private dwelling, by 
official persons, in order to search or inspect it. 

Domiciliate (domisidi,e't), v. 1778. (f. L. 
domicilium, after Fr. domicilier; see -ATE*.] 
1. trans. To establish in a place of residence; 
to domicile. Also intr. (for ref). 12. To 
domesticate (animals) (rare) 1816. Hence 
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Do:micilia-tion, the action of domiciliating; 
domestication (rare). 

Domiculture (do'mikpltiüi). rare, 1860. 
If. L. domus house, after agricullure.] The 
art of housekeeping, cookery, etc.; domestic 


economy, 

TDo'mify, v. ME. [- Fr. domifier (XVI) in 
same sense — med.L. domificare build houses, 
f. L. domus house; see -FY.] Astrol. trans. To 
divide (the heavens) into twelve houses; to 
locate (the planets) in their respective houses 
1751. 

Domina (dQ-min&). 1706. [L. = mistress, 
lady.] fl. A lady of rank. 2. The superior 
of a nunnery 1751. 

Dominance (domináns) 1819. [f. next; 
See -ANCE] The fact or position of being 
dominant; ascendancy, sway. So Do'mi- 
nancy, dominant quality. 

Dominant (dg-mindnt). 1532. [- (O)Fr. 
dominant — dominant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. 
dominari DOMINATE; see -ANT.] A. adj. 1. 
Exercising chief authority or rule; ruling, 
governing; most influential. 2, Occupying a 
commanding position 1854, 3. Mus. [cf. B. 
b.] Relating to or based upon the dominant 
1819. 4. In Mendelism, of a marked parental 
character transmitted to a hybrid descen- 
dant 1900. 

1. An odde feaverish sickness d. in the Univer- 
sitie Woop. 2. To take possession of the d. parts 
of the globe 1854. 

Phr. Rom, Law. D. land, tenement: ‘the tene- 
ment or subject in favour of which a servitude 
exists or is constituted’ (Bell), Hence Do:mi- 
nantly adv, 

B. sb. Mus. a. In eccl. modes, the reciting 
note of a tone. b. The fifth note of the scale 
of any key 1819. 

Dominate (do-mine!t), v. 1011. [- domi- 
nat-, pa, ppl. stem of L. dominari bear rule, 
f. dominus lord, master; see -ATE".] 1. (rans. 
To bear rule over, command, sway; to 
master. 2, intr. To be dominant (over) 1818. 
3. trans. To command as a height; also fig. 
H 


1. Hee that..can d. his passions 1613. 2. Re- 
publicanism dominates within and without 
CARLYLE. 3. This hill..dominates the plain 
Bosw. SMITH. 

Domination (dominé'fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
domination — L. dominatio, f. as prec.; see 
ON.) 1, The action of dominating; lordly 
rule, sway, or control; ascendancy. +2. The 
territory under,rule; a dominion —1054. 3. 
pl. The fourth of the nine orders of angels in 
E Dionysian hierarchy. Cf. Dominion 4. 

E. 


1. The Lordship and d. over thys yle 1585. 2. 
His subiectes of his said dominacion of Wales 


35. 3. Thrones, Dominations, Princedoms, 
Vertues, Powers MILT. P. L. V. 601. 
Dominative (dominétiv), a. 1599. [= 


(O)Fr. dominatif, -ive or med.L. dominativus, 
f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Of lordly authority. 
12. Of predominant importance —1655. 

Dominator (do'mine'toi). 1450. [orig. — 
(O)Fr. dominateur, later —, or assim. to, L. 
dominator, t. as prec.; see -OR 2.] One who or 
that which dominates; a ruler. 

Jupiter, Lord of the ascendant, and great d. 
GAULE. 

tDomine (do:mini), sb. 1566. [voc. case of 
L. dominus. Cf. DOMINIE.] 1. Lord, master: 
à term of address to the clergy or members 
of the professions —1675. 2. A clergyman or 
parson; spec, = DOMINIE 2, q.v. 1711. 

TDo:mine, v. 1470. [- (O)Fr. dominer — L. 
dominari; see DOMINATE.] trans. To rule, 
DOMINATE ~1509; intr. to prevail -1614, 

Domineer (demini’-a), v. 1588. [- Du. 
domineren — Fr, dominer; sce prec., -EER.] 1. 
intr, To rule arbitrarily or despotically; to 
tyrannize. Now usually, To lord it; tto play 
the master —1764. 12. To feast riotously. 
[Du. domineren feast luxuriously.] —1691. 
13. To prevail —1725. 4. To tower (over, 
above) 1658. 5. trans. To govern imperiously, 
tyrannize over 1764; to tower over 1812. 

1. Oligarchies, where a few rich men d. BURTON. 
He rants and domineers, He swaggers and swears 
DRYDEN. 2, Goe to the feast, reuell and domineere 
Tam. Shr. 11. ii. 226, 5. The entrenchments. . 
were domineered within pistol shot 1812. Hence 
Domineer sb. a domineering air or manner. 
Do:minee'rer (now rare) a tyrant, despot. 
Dominee-ring v. sb, and ppl. a. despotic; over- 
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bearing, insolent; tdominant. Dominee-ring-ly 
»., -ness. 

Dominial (domi-nià), a. 1727. [f. Do- 
MINION + -AL'.] Of or pertaining to owner- 
ship. 

Dominical (domi-nikal), 1540. [- (O)Fr. 
dominical or late L. dominicalis, f. dominicus, 
f. dominus lord, master; see -ICAL.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the Lord 
(Jesus Christ); Lord's; as D. day, year 1553. 
2. Of or pertaining to the Lord's day [eccl. 
L. dominica (dies)); Sunday —1623. Also fig. 
13. Belonging to a demesne [med.L. domini- 
cum] —1640. 

2. Grave D. Postures COWLEY. D. letter: the 
letter used to denote the Sundays in a particular 
year. The seven letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G are 
used in succession to denote the first seven days 
of the year (Jan. 1—7), and then in rotation the 
next seven days, and so on, so that, e.g. if the 3rd 
Jan. be a Sunday, the d. letter for the year is C. 
Leap year has two D. letters, one for the days 
preceding Feb. 29, the other for the rest of the 
year. fig. For all Cromwells Nose weares the 
Dominicall Letter [in allusion to the printing of 
the D. letter in red] 1647. 

B. sb. fl. Eccl. A garment or veil for 
Sundays [med.L. dominicale] —1751. 12. 
Short for D. letter -1686. 13. The Lord's day 
—1673. 

2. My red Dominicall, my golden letter SHAKS. 

Dominican (domi-nikán). 1032. [- med.L. 
Dominicanus (whence Fr. dominicain), f. 
Dominicus, L. form of the name of Domingo 
de Guzman (St. Dominic); see -AN.] A. adj. 
Of or pertaining to St. Dominic or to the 
order of preaching friars (and nuns) founded 
by him 1680. B. sb. A friar of this order; a 
Black friar. 

Dominie (domini. Also domine. 1012. 
[sp. of L. domine (see DOMINE sb.), prob. — Du. 
domince.] 1. A schoolmaster, pedagogue. 
(Chiefly Sc.) 2. In U.S., the title of a pastor 
of the Dutch Reformed Church; whence, of 
ministers or parsons of other churches. (Usu. 
pronounced, after Du., d6“mini.) 1824. 

Dominion (dóminyon. ME. [- OFr. 
dominion — med.L. dominio, f. dominium 
property, f. dominus lord, master.] 1. The 
power or right of governing and controlling; 
sovereign authority; sovereignty; rule; con- 
trol. Also fig. 2. The domains of a feudal 
lord. b. The territory subject to a king or a 
ruler, or under a particular government or 
control. Often in pl. 1512. Also fig. 3. Law. 
Ownership, property; right of possession. 
[7 dominium in Rom. Law.] 1651. 4. — 
DOMINATION 3. (Usu. in pl.) 1611. 

2. The Old D., a popular name in U.S. for Vir- 
ginia, b. Applied to countries outside England or 
Great Britain under the sovereignty or suzerainty 
of the English crown; (b) (usu. with cap.) desig- 
nating the larger self-governing British do- 
minions; the title was given spec. to Canada in 
1867 (1 July; anniversary called D. day) and to 
New Zealand in 1907 (28 Sept.). In the Statute 
of Westminster (1931) the term includes the 
Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of 
Australia, the Dominion of N. Zealand, the 
Union of S. Africa, the Irish Free State, and 
DRE Uu 3. Eminent D. (cf. DOMAIN). 4. 


(Dominium, 1823. A term of Roman 
law, rendered ‘lordship’, ‘ownership’, ‘prop- 
erty’, etc., often retained in legal use: cf. 
DOMINION 3. 

Domino (domino. Pl. -oes. 1719. [- Fr. 
domino a hood worn by priests in winter; cf. 
Sp. domino a masquerade garment. Derived 
in some way from L. dominus.) 1. A kind of 
loose cloak, chiefly worn at masquerades, 
with a small mask covering the upper part of 
the face; occas., the half-mask itself. Also 
fig. 2. A person wearing a domino 1749. 3. 
One of 28 rectangular pieces of ivory, bone, 
or wood, having the under side black, and 
the upper equally divided by a cross line into 
two squares, each either blank or marked 
with pips from one to six in number. pl. A 
game played with these, (usually) by placing 
Corresponding ends in contact, the player 
who has the lowest number of. pips remain- 
ing being the winner. 1801. b. interj. An 
ejaculation of completion 1882. 

Domitable (do-mitab’), a. rare. 1677. 
It. L. domitare, frequent. of domare tame, 4 
-ABLE.] Tamable. 


DONEE 


Domite (do"-meit). 1898, [f, Py 
in Auvergne; see -Ire 2 b.] ine 
grey variety of trachyte. 

Dom Pedro; see Dom? 3, 

Don (den), sb.' 1523. [~ Sp. don i L; 
dominus. See DAN, DOM'] 1, A Spanish 
title, formerly confined to men of high rank, 
but now an appellation of courtesy, RCA. 
Spanish lord or gentleman; a Spaniard 1610, 
3. transf. A distinguished man; a leader; an 
adept (collog.) 1634. 4. Hence, in the English 
Universities: A head, fellow or tutor of a 
college 1660. +5. = Dan, Dow! 2 (rare) 1600, 
6. More fully, D. Pedro, a game at cards 1873, 

2. I never turn'd my back upon D. or devil yet 
TENNYSON. 3. The great dons of wit DRYDEN. 4. 
An introduction to two Oxford dons BURGON. 

tDon, sb.* rare. 1524. [- Fr. don i= L, 
donum.] A gift. 

Don (don), v. arch. 1567. [contr. from do on; 
see Do v.] 1. trans. To put on (anything 
worn, ete.). The opposite of Dorr. 2, refl, 
To dress oneself, Chiefly n. dial. 1801. 

1. She donned the garment of a nun 1879, 

Doña (do-nva), dona (dó"nà). 1622, ISp. 
doña, Pg. dona :— L. domina mistress, lady. 
Cf. DONNA.) 1. A (Sp. or Pg.) lady. Also pre- 
fixed to the name as a courtesy title. 2, 
slang. (dona, also vulgarly dona, doner.) A 
woman, a sweetheart 1873. 

Donary (dónàári) 1582. [- L. donarium 
offering, f. donum gift; see -ARY'.] A gift; a 
votive offering. 

+Donat, var. of DONET. 

Do-natary, 1818. [var. of DONATORY, prob. 
after (O)Fr. donataire — med.L. donatarius.] 
The donee of a gift; a DONATORY: spec. in 
Sc. Law. 

Donate (doné'-t), v. (Chiefly U.S.) 1846. 
[Back-formation from r .] 1. trans. To 
make a donation of; hence (in U.S.) to give, 
grant. 2. To present with 1862. 

Donation (doné!-fon). MK. [- (O)Fr. dona- 
tion — L. donatio, 1. donare donate, f. donum 
gift.] 1. The action or faculty of giving; 
presentation; grant. 2. Law. The action or 
contract by which a person transfers the 
ownership of a thing from himself to another, 
as a free gift 1651. 3. That whieh is pre- 
sented; a gift 1577. 

1. Many principal church livings are in the d. of 
the crown SWIFT., 3. The commissioners had 
es that the donations would fall off 


Donatism (do-mütiz'm). 1588, [f. as next; 
see -ISM.] The principles of the Donatists. 

Donatist (donàtist). 1400. [- late L. 
Donatista, t. Donatus (of uncertain identity); 
see -Ist.] One of a sect of Christians, named 
after Donatus, which arose in North Africa 
in 311; they claimed to be the only true and 
pure church, and maintained that the bap- 
tisms and ordinations of others were invalid, 
Also attrib. or adj. Hence Donati'stic, -al a. 
pertaining to Donatism or the Donatists. 

Donative (do-nátiv). ME. [- L. donativum 
largesse, f. donat-, pa. ppl. stem of donare 
(see DONATION) + -ivum -IVE.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of a donation; esp. of 
a benefice: Vesting or vested by donation; 
opp. to PRESENTATIVE 1559. 

B. sb. 1. A donation, gift, present; à largess 
ME. 2. spec. A benefice which the founder 
or patron can bestow without presentation 
to or investment by the ordinary 1564, 

1. The Romane Emperors custome was at bun 
taine solemne times to bestow on his Souldiers 
Donatiue HOOKER. 3 AFT. 

Donator (donē'-tə1). 1449. [orig. — T 
donalour = (O)Fr. donateur — L. donator, 1. 88 
Drec.; see -OR 2. In mod. use f. DONATE + 
-OR 2.) One who makes a donation; a donor. 


Donatory (do-nitari). 1617. p 
donatorius, f. as prec.; see -ORY'.] 
recipient of a donation. 

Do-naught; see DOE ESSE ot 

. ae T 

Done (don), ppl. a. (sb.) M p: d ended, 


Do v.] Performed, executed, finisher 
settled; also, used up, worn out; see DO LA j 

Donee (dó*ni-). 1523. [f. DONOR; see are 
One to whom anything is given; esp. in ds hd 
(a) one to whom anything is given Eram" 
tously; (b) one to whom land is conveye Ti 
fee tail; (c) one to whom a power is given 
execution. 


Donet, donat. ME. [- OFr. donet, don- 
MU. * Donatus.] An introductory Latin 
; orig. that of JElius Donatus; 


Ii, any introductory treatise 1535. 


), v. 1587. [Echoic.] intr. To 
rgo bell. So Dong sb. (or with- 
ont construction), the sound itself. 
|Donga (do-ngà). S. Afr. 1879. [Bantu.] 
A rayine or watercourse with steep sides. 
j var. of DHONEY. 

Donjon (dv'ndzən, dendsjn), arch. sp. of 
DUNGEON, q.V.; DOW usual in sense 1, *The 
ib tower or innermost keep of a castle’. 
Donkey (de-nki). 1755. {In early use pron. 
go as to rhyme with monkey, whence the 
proposed derivations from DUN and from 
Hoper name Duncan (cf. DICKY, NEDDY).] 
| An ass. (Now in general use, exc. in 
scriptural language, and in Nat. Hist.) 2. 

transf. A stupid or silly person 1840. 

mb.: d.-boy, -man, one in charge of a d., or 

fa dengine; -engine, a small steam-engine, 
tsually for subsidiary purposes, as feeding the 
boilers, etc. ; hence d.-boiler; ~pump, an auxiliary 
steam-pump ; d.'s years, a very long time (slang). 
{Donna (do:ná, It. donna). 1670, [It. :- 
L domina, fem. of dominus Don sb." Cf. 
DONA, DONA.] A lady; a title of honour or 
courtesy for an Italian lady. 

Prima d.: the principal female singer in an opera, 
Donnish (do:niJ) a. 1835. [f. DON 8b.! + 
8H!) Of the character of a (college) don; 
pedantically stiff in manner. Hence Do'n- 
mishness. So Do-nnism, d. action or 


manner. 

Donnot; see Do-Noveur. 

Donor (do*noz, -03). 1494. [- AFr. donour, 
OFr. doneur :- L. donator; see DONATIVE, 
OR 2.) One who gives or presents; esp. in 
Law, one who grants an estate, or power for 
execution. Correl. of DONEE. 

"The doctrine. .that a freehold interest in pos- 
session must pass instantly from d. to donee 


IGBY, 

Do-nothing (dii-nv:pin). 1579. 

A, sb. One who does nothing; an idler. 

B. adj. Characterized by doing nothing; 
idle, indolent, as do-nothing folk 1832. Hence 
Dono:thingism, Dono-thingness, the habit 
or practice of doing nothing; idleness, 
indolence. 

Do-nought (dà-nót), donnot (de-ndt). Now 
usu, dial. 1594. [app. f. do nought.) = DO- 
NOTHING; also, a good-for-nothing. 

Donship (do-nfip). 1626. [f. Don sb. + 
*sHIP,] The personality of a don; the posses- 
sion of the title ‘don’. 

Don't (dont), colloq. contr. of do not. Also 
as sb. = Prohibition, and vb, 

Donzel (donzél) arch. 1592. [- It. 

lo - Rom. *dominicello, dim. of L. 
dominus. See Don sb.', DAMSEL.] A young 
gentleman not yet knighted; a squire, a 


Doo, Se. form of Dove. 
alPoob (dab). 1810. (Hindi dab = Skr. dür- 
.] noe dog's-tooth grass (Cynodon 


Doodah (aii-da). slang. 1915, All of a d. 
ina flutter of excitement. ini 
ae (dū-d’l), sb. collog. 1028. [- LG. 
ros in dudellopf, -dopp simple fellow.] 

Moodle. Hence Doo-dle v. (dial) to 
befool, eheat. 
md (dü-d'D, v.* Chiefly Sc. 1816. [- G. 
Te a im (rg IEEE ; cf. dudelsack bag-pipe.] 
"ipe agpipes. Also D.-sack, a 

look, obs. and Sc. f. DUCK v. 

rs (dul), dole (ddl). ME. [corresp. to 

ir Nl (Du. doe) aim, mark.] 1. A 

e ry or landmark, consisting of a post, a 
(da) Ü 5 an unploughed balk of land. 2. Sc. 

Dool 'he goal in a game 1550. Also attrib. 

IDo, iy 0f DOLE sb.* grief, etc. 

3 ie, dooly (dali). 1625. [- Hindi dölt, 

d. Js ae Ire raan litter :- Skr. dold, 

-] A rudimentary litter or 
Paquin used by the lower classes in India, 

; an army ambulance. Also attrib., as 

es | (dam), sb. [OE. dom = OFris., OS. 
Gm, E tuom, ON. dómr, Goth. dóms :— 
“do naz lit. that which is set or put, f. 

» Set, Do v. For the sense-develop- 
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ment cf. Gr. 6éus law (*0e- place), L. 
slatulum STATUTE.] 1. A statute; gen. an 
ordinance. Now Hist. 2. A judgement; a 
sentence; mostly in adverse sense OE. 13. 
Private judgement, opinion —1624; discern- 
ment —1697. 4. Fate, lot, destiny. (Rarely in 
good sense.) ME. b. Final fate, ruin, death 
1600. 5. Judgement, trial (arch.) OE. 6. 
The last Judgement (arch.) ME. 17. Justice; 
equity; righteousness. (Chiefly in versions of 
Scripture.) 21587. 18. Power, authority; esp. 
to judge -ME. 

1. The first Dooms of London provide especially 
for the recovery of cattle J. R. GREEN. 2. O! 
Partial Judge, Thy D. has me undone 1709. 3. 
With. . unerring D., He sees what is, and was, and 
is to come DRYDEN, 4. The doome of Destiny 
SHAKS. The minister's d. was sealed J. R. GREEN. 
6. What will the Line stretch out to’ th’ cracke of 
Doome SHAKS. Phr. Day of d.: the day of 
judgement; ttransf. the last day of one's life. 
Comb.: d.-ring (Archzol.), a ring of stones de- 
limiting the old Norse courts of judgement; -tree, 
a tree on which the condemned were hanged. 

Hence Doo-mful a. fraught with iteful. 

Doom (düm), v. 1450. [f. prec. sb.] 1. trans. 
To pronounce judgement or sentence upon. 
arch. exc. as in 2. 2. To pronounce judge- 
ment or sentence against; to condemn to 
1588. 3. To destine or consign to some (ad- 
verse) fate or lot 1602. 4. U.S. (local). To 
judge and assess the tax payable by a person 
who has made no returns 1816. 5. To decree; 
to fix as a sentence or fate; to adjudge 1588. 
6. inir. To give judgement (arch.) 1591. 

2. Tribunes with their tongues d. men to death 
Tit. A. 1. i, 47. 3. Hopes..doomed to dis- 
appointment TYNDALL. 5. The Emperor in his 
rage will doome her death Tit. A. IV. ii. 114. 
Hence Doo:mage (U.S. local), assessment in 
default, Doo-mer. 

Doombook (dümbuk) Also dome-, 
domes-, dooms-. [OE. dóm-bóc book of 
dooms.] A book or code of (Old Teutonic) 
laws; spec. that attributed to King Alfred. 
Also transf. 

Doomsday (dü'mzdé). [OE. domes da, 
i.e. gen. of Doom, Day; cf. DOMESDAY.) 1. The 
judgement day. b. transf. A day of judge- 
ment or trial. Also, a day of final dissolution. 
1579. 2. = DOMESDAY. 3. attrib. 1649. 

1. Hit myght laste til Domesday ME. Why then 
Al-soules day is my bodies d. Rich, ITI, V. 1. 12. 

Doo:msman. [Early ME. domes man, man 


of judgement; see Doom sb.] A judge, 
deemster. 
Doomster (dümsto). ME. [var of 


demesler, DEMPSTER, DEEMSTER, after Doom 
sb. and v.] 1. A judge, doomer (arch.). 2. 
Se DEMPSTER 2, 1609. 

Door (dó«). [(i) OE. duru (fem. u-stem) = 
OFris. dure, OS. duru; (ii) OE. dor (n. a- 
stem) = OS. dor, (O)HG. for gate, Goth. 
daur; Gme. *dur- :- IE. *dhur-, which is 
repr. also by L. foris, Gr. @vpa, Skr. dur, 
dvár.] 1. A movable barrier of wood or other 
material, usually turning on hinges or sliding 
in a groove, and serving to close or open à 
passage into a building, room, etc. b. 
Indicating the room or house to which the 
door belongs 1669. 2. The passage into a 
building or room; a doorway ME. 3. fig. A 
means of entrance or exit OE. 

1. Doors and windows barred fast 1509. Having 
taken offices a few doors off 1885. 2. They. met 
the iealous knaue their Master in the doore Merry 
W. us. v. 103. 3. Phr. To open a d. to or for; to 


ithin doors, in or into the 

to): in the next house (to); hence 
fig. very near (to). Out. of door(s; out of the house; 
in the open air; hence fig. out of place, irrelevant. 
Within door(s: in a house or building, indoors. 


enitive, as d.-banging, -opener, etc. 

Comb.: d.-al: ttached to a d., to 
give an alarm when the d. is opened; -case, the 
case lining a doorway, in which the d. is hung; 
-cheek (now n. dial.), a d.-post; -frame, (a) a 
d.-case; (b) the structure forming the skeleton 
of a panelled d.; -keeper, doo-rkeeper, one who 
keeps or guards a d., a janitor, porter; -mat; 
-nail, a large-headed nail, with which doors were 
formerly studded: now chiefly in dead, deaf, 
dumb, dour as a d.-nail; -plate, à plate.on a d., 
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giving the name, etc. of the occupant; -post, one 
of the jambs of a d.; -sill, the sill or threshold of 
a d.; -stead, a place for a d.; -step, the step at 
the threshold of a d., raised above the level of the 
ground outside; -stone, a flagstone before a d.; 
-stop, a device to stop a d. from opening too 
widely; also, the slip of wood against which it 
shuts in its frame; -weed, a name for Polygonum 
aviculare; -yard (U.S.), a yard or garden-patch 
about the d. of a house. 

Dooring, error for door-ring; see above. 

Doo-rless, a. ME. [-LEss.] Having no 
door. " 

Doo-rward. arch. [OE. duruweard, f. duru 
Door + weard warden, keeper.) A door- 
keeper. In Sc. Hist. = warder of the palace. 

Doo-rway. 1799. The opening or passage 
which a door serves to close or open; a portal. 

tDop; 8b. 1599. [f. Dor v.] A curtsy, dip 
-1825. 

Dop, sb.* 1700. [- Du. dop shell, husk, 
cover.] 1. A pupa case. 2. A copper cup into 
which a diamond is cemented for cutting or 
polishing 1764. 3. Cape brandy made from 
grape-skins 1894. 

1Dop, v. [ME. doppe, repr. OE. *doppian, 
whence frequent. doppettan dip, immerse, 
baptize, f. Gmc. *deup- *daup- *dup-; see 
Dr, DEEP.) To duck, dip —1692. 

Dope (dóvp) sb. 1880. orig. U.S, [- Du. 
doop sauce, f. doopen dip, mix, adulterate.] 
1. Any thick liquid or semi-fluid used as a 
lubricant or absorbent. b. A surface dressing, 
e.g. varnish for aeroplanes 1912. 3. A prepar- 
ation of opium or other narcotic, esp. for 
doctoring horses; any narcotic (d.-fiend, a 
drug addict) 1889. 4. Information about a 
racehorse's condition; hence, fraudulent 
information and information generally 1901. 
Hence Dope v. to drug, ‘doctor’, apply 
‘dope’ to (a fabric); fig. to make, find, or 
work out. 

Do:ppelga:nger. 1895.[- G. doppelgünger.] 
= DOUBLE-GANGER, Q.V. 

iDopper. ME. [f. DoP v. + -ER^] A 
didapper. 

Dopper’ (do:pou. 1620. [- Du. dooper, f. 
doopen dip; see DOPE.) A (Dutch) Baptist. 

Dopplerite (do:ploroit). 1863. [f. Doppler, 
a German physicist + -1re 2b.] Min. A 
hydrocarbon, amorphous and jelly-like when 
fresh, and elastic when dried, looking like 
black pitch. 

Dor, dorr (dz) sb. [OE. dora; cf. MLG. 
dorle drone; prob. imit.] An insect that flies 
with a loud humming noise. t1, a. A humble- 
bee or bumble-bee. b. A drone bee. C. A 
hornet. d. fig. A drone. —1681. 2. spec. a. 
The common black dung-beetle (Geotrupes 
stercorarius), which flies after sunset. b. The 
cockchafer. c. The rosebeetle. Also vaguely, 
other species of beetles. 1450. Also + fig. 

Comb.: d.-bee, -beetle (see 1, 2); -bug (U.S), 
a name for various beetles; -fly (see 1, 2); -hawk, 
the night-jar. 

fDor, sb.* 1552. Also dorre. [Goes with 
Don v.t; perh. — ON. ddr scoff, in phr. draga 
ddr at make game of.] Mockery, ‘making 


game’ —1855. 
[He] brings home the dorre upon himself MILT, 
iDor, v. Also dorre. 1570. [Goes with. 


Don sb.?; perh, — ON. dára mock, make sport 
of.] To make game of, mock, befool —10675. 

Phr. To d. the dotterel: to hoax a simpleton: ef. 
DARE v.* 

#Dor(r, v.* 1601. [Cf. c. and n. dial. dirr 
deaden.] To make dim (in colour). 

Dora (dó*rá). 1918. Joc. personification, 
from its initials, of the Defence Of the 
Realm Act (August 1914) which gave the 
Government wide powers in time of war. 

jDorado (dorà:do). 1604. [- Sp. dorado :— 
deauratus, pa. pple. of late L. deaurare gild 
over. See Dory sb.'] 1. A fish (Coryphæna 
hippuris); also called dolphin. 2. A Bouthern 
constellation, also called Xiphias or the 
Sword-fish 1819. 13. fig. A rich man. 

Dorcas (dó-iküs) 1847. Name of a woman 
mentioned in Acts 9:36; hence, D. society, a 
ladies’ association in a church for making and 
providing clothes for the poor. 

Doree, dorey, var. of DORY. 

Dor-fly, dorhawk; see Dor sb.' 

Doria, dorea (do*-rid). 1696. [Hindi 
doriyā striped.] A kind of striped Indian 
muslin. 
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Dorian (dó*rián) a. 1603. [f. L. Dorius 
— Gr. Adpws of Doris; see -IAN] A. Of Doris 
or Doria, a division of ancient Greece. 

D. mode in Mus. an ancient Grecian mode, 
characterized by simplicity and solemnity; also, 
the first of the authentic ecclesiastical modes, 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Doris 1662. 

Doric (dg-rik). 1569. [- L. Doricus — Gr. 
Auwpixds; cf. prec. and see -IC.] 

A. adj. 1. = DORIAN; of or pertaining to the 
Dorians; of a dialect, etc.: Broad; rustic, 2. 
Archit, The name of one of the three Grecian 
orders (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian), of which it 
is the oldest, strongest, and simplest 1614. 

1. With eager thought warbling his D. lay MILT. 

B. sb. 1, The Doric dialect of ancient Greek 
1837. b. A broad or rustic dialect of English, 
Scotch, ete. 1870. 2, The Doric order of 
architecture 1812. 

Hence Do-ricism, a D. form of expression. 

Dorism (dó*riz'm). 1698. [- Gr. Awpiopds 
speaking Doric, f. dwpifew; see next, -ISM.] 
1, The Dorian character of culture 1870. 2. 
A Doricism. 

Dorize (d6°-raiz), v. 1078. [- Gr. Aupttew; 
see pree., -IZE.] 1. intr. To imitate Doric 
manners, language, etc. 2. trans. To render 
Doric in manners, ete. 1846, 

Dorking (d¢-akin), a. (sb.) 1840. (f. Dorking 
in Surrey.] Name of a breed of poultry of a 
Jong square form, and possessing five toes. 

Dormancy (dóamánsi) 1789. [f. next; 
see -ANCY.] Dormant condition; cf. next. 

The d. of any such prerogative 1789. 

Dormant (d@-amant). ME. J- (O)Fr. 
dormant, pres. pple. of dormir :— L. dormire 
sleep; see -ANT.] 

A. adj. 1. Sleeping, lying asleep or as asleep; 
hence, fig. intellectually asleep 1023. b. Of 
plants: With development suspended 1863. 
c. Her. In a sleeping attitude 1500. 2, In a 
State of inactivity; quiescent; in abeyance 
1601, 3, Fixed, stationary, as d. tree ME. 
4. D. window, also d. = DORMER 2. 1651, 

1. In dry weather they Jeu are often com- 
pletely d, 1863. 2. A d. claim 1792, volcano 

UXLEY. Phr. D. commission, credit, warrant, 
writing, etc., one drawn out in blank, to be filled 
up when required to be used. D. partner, à sleep- 
ing partner, who takes no part in the working of 
a concern. 3. D. table, one fixed to the floor (arch.). 

B. sb. tl. A fixed horizontal beam; a 
sleeper; a summer. More fully d. tree (see A 
3). -1665. 2. = DORMER window; see A. 4. 

Dormer (d@-amou). 1592. [- OFr. dorméor, 
f. dormir sleep + -éor -ER* 3.] 1. A dormitory. 
Now Hist, 1605. 2. A projecting vertical 
window in the sloping roof of a house. Also 
d.-window. (Orig. the window of a dor- 
mitory.) 1592. t3. = DORMANT sb. 1. —1825. 
Hence Do:rmered a. having dormers, 

liDormeuse (dormó:z). 1734. [Fr.; fem. of 
dormeur, lit. *sleeper*.] t1. A nightcap 1753. 
2. A travelling-carriage adapted for sleeping. 

in 1825. 

Dormient  (dóamiént) a. 1043. [- 
dormient-, pres. ppl. stem of L. dormire sleep; 
see -ENT.] Sleeping, dormant. 

Dormition (dgami-fon). 1483. [- Fr. 
dormition — L. dormitio, t. dormil-, pa, ppl. 
stem of dormire sleep; see -ION.] Sleeping; 
falling asleep; fig. death (of the righteous). 

Do-rmitive. 1593. [- Fr. dormilif, -ive, f. as 
prec.; see -IVE.] A. adj. Causing sleep. B. 
sb. A soporific; a narcotic 1619. 

Dormitory (dg-amitori), sb. 1485. [- L. 
dormitorium, subst. use of n. of dormitorius, 
f. as prec.; see -ORYL] 1. A sleeping- 
chamber; spec. a room containing a number 
of beds, or a gallery or building divided into 
cells or chambers with beds, asin a monastery, 
schools, etc. 2. fig. A resting-place 1634, 13, 
A cemetery, vault, grave —1775. 

3. We obtained a D. for his Body among the 
Armenian Christians SIR T. HERBERT. 

Dormouse (dj-1maus. ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.] 1. A small rodent of a family inter- 
mediate between the squirrels and the mice; 
esp. the British species Myoxus avellanarius, 
noted for its hibernation. 2. transf. A Sleepy 
Person 1508. 3. attrib. Sleepy 1601. 

2. A d. against the Devil MILT. 3. Your d. valour 


HERO » 
ormy (domi) a. 1887. [Of unkn. 
origin.] Golf. Of a player: As many ‘up’ as 


there are holes to play; thus, d. one, etc. 
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Dornick (dg-mik). 1489. Applied to cer- 
tain fabrics originally manufactured at 
Doornick, a Flemish town (in French called 
Tournay), and used for hangings, carpets, 
vestments, etc, Also, ‘A species of linen cloth 
used in Scotland for the table’ (J.). 

(In the latter sense, referred erron. to Dornoch in 
Scotland.) 

Dorothy Perkins (doropi pó-1kinz). 1904. 
[Personal name.] A climbing rose bearing 
clusters of double pink flowers. 

fDorp. 1570. [- Du. dorp — 
(Dutch) village; formerly : ORP.. 

No neighb'ring D., no lodging to be found 
DRYDEN. 

Dorr, var. of Dor sb.' and v.* 

Dorsad (dó-1s&d), adv. 1803. [f. L. dorsum 
+-AD II.] Anat. Towards the back. 

Dorsal (d0-asil), a. (sb.) 1541. [- (O)Fr. 
dorsal or late L. dorsalis, for L. dorsualis, f. 
dorsum back; see -AL'. Cf. Dossar.] 

A. t1. Having a back: of a knife with one 
edge. 2. Anat. a. (Zool.) Pertaining to, or 
Bituated on or near, the back of an animal, as 
d. fin, nerves, vertebre. (Opp. to VENTRAL.) 
1727. b. (Zool. and Bol.) Pertaining to, or 
Situated on the back (i.e. upper, outer, 
convex, or hinder surface) of any organ or 
part 1808. 3. gen. Forming a ridge like the 
back of an animal 1827. 

3. The great d. range that in Turkey corresponds 
to the Apennines G. DUFF. Hence Do-rsally adv. 

B. sb. 1. Anat. Short for d. fin. or d. vertebra 
1834. 2, Eccl. = DOSSAL b. 1870. 

tDorse, sb.' 1524. [- L. dorsum back; cf. 
med.L dorsum back of document (cf. 
ENDORSE).] 1. = DossaL b. 2, The back of a 
book or writing —1691. 

2. Books. .richly bound with gilt dorses Woop. 

Dorse (djus), sb.* 1610. [- LG. dorsch = 
ON. forskr codfish.] A young cod. (For- 
merly supposed to be a distinct species, and 
named Gadus (or Morrhua) callarias.) 

Dorsel; see Dossat, DossEL. 

Dorser; see DossEn'. 

Dorsi- (dors-), comb. f. L. dorsum back — 
*back-; of, to, on the back’. (Sometimes used 
improperly where Donso- is the correct form.) 
Hence: 

Dorsibra-nchiate a., having gills on the back; 
belonging to the order Dorsibranchiata of Anne- 
lids; sb. a dorsibranchiate annelid. Do-rsigrade 
a., walking upon the backs of the toes, as certain 
armadillos. Dorsime-dian a., situated in the 
middleline ofthe back. Dorsime'sal, dorsome:- 
sal a. [see next] = prec. Dorsime'son [Gr. 
nécov], the middle line of the back. Dorsispi:- 
nal a., pertaining to the spinous processes of the 
vertebrae. 

Dorsiferous (ddasi-féres), a. 1727. [irreg. f. 
Dorsi- + -FEROUS.] 1. Bot. Bearing the 
fructification (as a fern) upon the back (i.e. 
under side) of the frond. 2, = DonsiPAROUS b. 
1755. 3. = next. 

Dorsigerous (doasi-dstras), a. 1839. [irreg. 
f. Dorst- + -GEROUS.] Carrying the young 
upon the back, as a species of opossum. 

Dorsiparous (dozsi;püros), a. 1727. [f. 
DORSI- + -PAROUS.] a. Bol. = DORSIFEROUS. 
b. Zool. Hatching the young upon the back, 
as certain toads. 

Dorsi-ventral; see Donso-ventral. 

Dorso-, dors-, stem and comb. f. L. 
dorsum back, used in comb. in the sense 
“back and —’ (and sometimes improperly, 
where dorsi- is the correct form). Hence: 
Dorso-abdo-minal, dorsabdo-minal a., re- 
lating to the back and abdomen. Dorsola-teral 
a., relating to the back and the side. Dorso- 
ventral a., (a) = dorsabdominal; (b) Bot. having 
dorsal and ventral halves of different internal 
structure, as most monosymmetrical organs; 
whence Dorso-ve:ntrally adv., in a dorso- 
ventral direction or situation. 

|(Do-rsolum, -ulum. 1826. [mod. L., dim. 
of dorsum.] Entom. A piece of the exo- 
Skeleton of an insect situated between the 
collar and scutellum. 

liDorsum (dg-asim). 1782. [L., = back.) 
1. The back of an animal. b. The upper, 
outer, or convex surface of an organ or part. 
I 2. A ridge of high ground (nonce-use) 
Dortour, dorter (dótoz). Now Hist. ME. 
[- OFr. dortour (mod. dortoir) :- L. dormi- 
torium DORMITORY; see -OUR.] A dormitory. 
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Dory (d6°-ri), sb. ME. [- Fr, dorée, 
use of fem. pa. pple. of dorer gild Dd pn a 
deaurare, f. de- DE- + aurare gild, £. aurum 
gold] A fish, Zeus faber. Also called Jour 


Dory, q.v. 
Dory (d6°ri), sb.* W. Indies and Ug. 
1798. [Of unku. origin.) A small fia 


bottomed boat much used in sea-fisheries, 

Dosage (dō"-sċd3). 1867. [f, DOSE v. or sb, 
+ -AGE. Cf. Fr. dosage.] 1. The administra: 
tion of medicine in doses 1876, 2. The 
operation of dosing; addition of a dose or 
doses, e.g. to wine, etc. 

Dose (dds), sb. 1600. [- Fr. dose = late L, 
dosis Dosis — Gr. déus giving, gift, portion ot 
medicine (Galen), f. &ðóva give.) 1. Med. 
A definite quantity of a medicine given or 
prescribed to be given at one time, 2, transf. 
and fig. A definite quantity of something 
regarded as analogous to medicine in use or 
effect; a definite amount of some ingredient 
added to wine to give it a special character 
1607, 

1. To administer doses of bark MACAULAY, 2, To 
repeat and daily increase the d. of flattery 
MERIVALE. 

Dose (dó"s), v. 1654. [f. prec.; cf. Fr. doser.] 
l. trans. To divide into, or administer in, 
doses 1713. 2. To administer doses to; to 
physic 1654. Also transf. 

2. A bold, self-opinioned physician. who shall 
d., and bleed, and kill him secundum artem SOUTH, 

Dósimeter (dosi-mitaa). 1881. [f. DOSE sb, 
*-METER.] An apparatus for measuring doses 
or the like. 

Dosimetric (dosime-trik), a. 1881. [f. as 
prec, + -METRIO.] Relating to the measure- 
ment of doses. So Dosi'metry, the mea- 
surement of doses. 

Dosiology, doso-logy. 1078. [irreg. f. 
DosE or Dosis + -LoGY.] The science of the 
doses in which medicine should be given. 

lDo:sis. 1543. [Late L., sce DOSE sb.) = 


Dose sb. 

tDoss, sb.' 1482. [— OFr. dos : pop. L. 
dossum for L. dorsum back.] = DOSSER' 1. 
—1533. 

Doss (dos), sb.* sla 1789. [prob. same 
word as prec., see Doss v.?] 1. A bed; esp. à 
bed in a common lodging-house. 2. Sleep 


1858. 

Comb.: d.-house, a common lodging-house, 

Doss (dos), v.* Now dial. 1583. [Cf. MDu. 
dossen, intensive of dosen, doesen strike with 
violence and noise.] 1. intr. To push with the 
horns, as a bull; trans. to toss. 2. Sc. To 
throw down with force 1745. 

Doss, v.* slang. 1785. [Goes with. Doss 
sb.*] intr. To sleep; esp. to sleep at à ‘doss- 
house’, 

Dossal, dossel (dọ'săl, -čl). 1058. [Early 
forms tdosel, tdorsel — med.L. dossale, n. of 
dossalis, for dorsalis; see DORSAL. Cf. OFr. 
dossal, dossel. The ME. word was DOSSER'.] 
a. An ornamental cloth forming a cover for 
the back of a seat (arch.). b. Eccl. An orna- 
mental cloth hung at the back of the altar or 
at the sides of the chancel. 

tDossel. Also dorsel. 1755. [app. Gh: 
of DossER! and of its var. dorser, with ar 
stitution of suffix -EL.] = DossER' 2. —1827. 

Dosser' (dọ'sə1), dorser (dğ'1sə1). | bra 
Hist, (ME. doser, dorser — OFr. dossier 
mod.Fr. back of a seat, DOSSIER, ete.) - mec: 
L. dorsarium, dossarium in same sense, 4 
dossum, dorsum (cf. Dossat) + -ariv 
-ARYA] 1, = DOssAL b. 2. A pannier ME. 3 

Do'sser*. slang. 1866. [f. Doss vt TER 
One who frequents a ‘doss-house’. n 

Dossier (dosié). 1880. [- Fr. dod 
bundle of papers in a wrapper having à la m) 
on the back (xvi), f. dos back (:7 L. ae 
+ -ier -aRy'.] A bundle of papers referri 
to some matter. 1. doisil 

Dossil (dọ'sil). ME. [- OFr. dosil, do P 
mod. doisil, douzil :- Gallo-Rom. ies! D. 
(med.L. duciculus, ducillus, docillus), Ras 
ducere lead, conduct.) +1. A plug fora bar 
a spigot 1483. 2. A plug of lint Ds 
stopping a wound, etc.; a pledget 157 inen 
roll of cloth for wiping ink from the 8 
of a copper-plate in printing 1874. 

Dost (dust), 2 sing. pres. ind. of Do t» 


q.v. 


DOT 
Dot (dot), sb." [OE. dott (once) head of a 
boil, perh. in continuous colloq. use (cf. 


Dorie), but not recorded again until XVI in 
sense 2, when its appearance may be due to 
fido knot.) t1. The head of a boil. (Only 
0E.) 2. A small jump, clot. Now dial. 1570. 
3, A minute spot, speck, or mark 1674. 4. A 
minute roundish mark made with or as with 
a pen 1748. 5. Specifically: 

Orthogr. a. A point used in punctuation. b. The 
point over the letters i and j. c. A point placed 
over, under, or by a letter or figure to modify its 
ovr 1740. d. Mus. a point placed after, over, or 
under a note, after » rest, or before or after a 
double bar. 

GA littie child or other creature 1859. 7. 
The act by which a dot is made 1858. 

4. A small island. .represented in the general 
chart. only by a d. 1748. 6. Troops of children, 
from little dots of four and five. . to big girls SALA. 

Comb; d.-and-dash a., formed by dots and 
dashes, as the Morse alphabet, etc.; -stitch, a 
stitch used in making dots in embroider, 
a toothed wheel mounted in a handle, w 
rolled over a surface produces a dotted line. 

Dot (dot), sb.* 1855. [7 (O)Fr. dot — L. dos, 
dol-, f. *do- give.) A woman's marriage 
portion, of which the annual income alone is 
under her husband's control. Cf. DOTE sb.* 

Some little difficulty about the dot 1870. 

Dot (dot), v.* 1740. [f. Dor 8b.'] 1. trans. 
To mark with a dot or dots. 2. To cover or 
diversify as with minute spots 1818. 3. To 
scatter like dots or specks 1816. 4. intr. To 
make a dot or dots 1755. 

1. D. in, to fill in with dots. To d. the i's (fig): to 
particularize minutely; [He] dotted our ‘i's’ and 
crossed our ‘t's’. .about the lack of men in the 
Navy 1896, 2. The whole Channel was dotted 
with our cruisers MACAULAY. 

Phr, To d. down, to write down compendiously. 

Dot, v.* rare. 1887. [- (O)Fr. doter, f. dot 
Dor sb. The historical Eng. form was dote 


(XY).] trans. To dower with a marriage 
portion. 

Dotage (dótéds) ME. [f. Dore sb.' or 
v. + -AGE. Cf. Fr. radotage, f. radoter.] 


l. The state of one who dotes, now esp. 
through old age; feebleness of mind; folly; 
second childhood; senility. Also transf. 
2, The action or habit of doting upon any 
one; foolish affection; excessive fondness 
ME.; that which is doted upon 1662. 

ate world is in its d. 1766. Rabbinical 
pei ue 2. Merlyn felle in a dottage on the 
TEN el MALORY. You shall. . Become Jove's d. 


Dotal (dð"-tăl), a. 1513. [- Fr. dotal or L. 
dolalis; see Dov sb.*, -AL'.] Pertaining to a 
dower, dowry, or woman’s marriage portion. 


[Dotant. (f. Dore v. + -ANT. Cf. Fr. 
radotant.| = Doramp. Cor. v. ii. 47. 
Dotard (dówtàid). ME. [f. DOTE v. + 


-ARD.] 
St p. 1, An imbecile; now, usually, one who 
Eis is dotage. tb. One who dotes (on some- 
th nd 1602. 12. (? a different word) A tree 

n has lost its top or branches, and of 
Eus the decayed trunk alone remains 
EAR were an olde dooterd and a foole 
aM. [sb. used altrib.] 1. Imbecile; in 
F: e decay ME. 12. Of a tree; Remaining 
Teo decayed trunk without branches -1787. 

ence Do-tardly a. foolish. 

Dotarie, Obs. f. DOTERY. 
1 mation (dotei-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. dota- 
ot "a med.L. dotatio, f. dotat-, pa. ppl. stem 
Eros dotare; see -I0N.] The action of en- 
Aang; endowment. 

t me a of the poorer citizens MERIVALE. 
toll e, sb.! ME. [app. based on MDu. dote 
De 1. A dotard —1630. 2. Dotage 1610. 
ES (dot), sb.* arch. 1515. [- Fr. tdote, 
hane dot Dor sb.*] 1, A woman's marriage 
aoe 12. fig. (Usu. in pl.) A natural gift 


vane: doat (dot), v. (ME. dotie (perh. OE. 
non corresp. to MDu. doten be silly 
bein OFr. redoler, mod. radoter) In 
xn) 2s and 2 mostly dole, also doat (from 
aidi ie in sense 3.] 1. intr. To be silly, 
talk s or out of one's wits; to act or 
sitae sb. 2. Now esp. To be weak- 
ated from old age ME. 3. To be infatu- 

ly fond of; to be foolishly in love. Const. 
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tof, upon, on. 1477. 4. To decay, as a tree. 
Now dial. ME. 15. trans. To cause to dote; 
to befool, infatuate -1611. 16. To say or 
think foolishly —1612. 

1. Doting about questions, and strifes of wordes 
1 Tim. 6:4. 2. The parson. .is now old and doates 
1710. 3. You doate on her, that cares not for your 
loue Two Gent. Iv. iv. 87. Hence Do-ted, doa-ted 
ppl. a. tdotard; finfatuated; of a tree, decayed 
inside (dial). Do-ter, doa-ter, one who dotes. 
1Do-tery, doterie, doting. 

Doth (dvp), arch. 3 sing. pres. ind. of Do v. 

Doting, doating, vbl. sb. ME. [f. DOTE 
v. + -ING.1] The action of Dore v.; an in- 
stance of this. 

Do-ting, doating, ppl. a. 1489. [f. as 
prec. + -ING*] That dotes; weak-minded; 
foolishly fond; of trees, decaying from age. 
Hence Do:tingly adv. 

Do-tish, doatish, a. arch. 1509. [f. DOTE 
sb.' + -ISH'.] Silly, childish. 

Dottard, obs. or dial. f. DoTARD, sense 2. 

Dotted (dotéd) ppl. a. 1772. [f. Dor v. 
and sb.! + -ED.] 1. Formed of dots. 2. 
Marked with or as with dots 1821. 3, 
Furnished with a dot 1837. 

1. A d. line 1772. 2. The back-ground. .is d. or 
stippled 1821. 3. Thus a double dotted minim is 
equal to three crotchets and a quaver 1837. 

Dotter (do-to1), sb. 1832. [f. DOT v.' + -ER*.] 
One who or that which dots; spec. a hand- 
I EU used in embossing letters for the 

ind. 

Put on the eyes [in bird's-eye maple] by dabbing 
with the d. 1873. 

Dotterel (dọtərčl), dottrel (do-tré. ME. 
[f. DOTE v.: see -REL.] 1. A species of plover 
(Eudromias morinellus): said to be 80 simple 
that it readily allows itself to be taken. 2. A 
silly person (dial.) ME. 3. A doddered tree 
(dial.) 1568. 

1. This dotrell is a lytell fonde byrde, for it 
helpeth in maner to take it selfe 15926. 2. Old idle 
dottrels tayles 1547. 

Dottle (do-t'D. 1440. [f. Dor sb.' + -LE.] 
fi. A plug 1743. 2. A plug of tobacco left 
unsmoked in a pipe 1825. 

Dotty (doti), a. 1812. [f. Dor sb. + -Y*] 
1. Consisting of dots; dot-like. 2, Of un- 
steady gait. Hence fig. Silly. 1870. 

Dorty, a. dial. 1883. [rel. to DOTE v. 4, 
DoraRD 2.] Of wood: Decayed. 

\Douane (duan, dwan). 1656. [Fr. 
douane — It. doana, dogana — Turk. duwan, 
Arab. diwàün Divan.) A custom-house. 
Hence |Douanier (wanye), a custom-house 
officer (in France or, by extension, else- 
where). 

IiDouar, dowar (dà-a1). 1829. [- N. Afr. 
Arab. düwar, after Fr. douar.] A group 
of Arab tents arranged in a circle round 
an enclosure for the cattle. 

Doub, var. of Doos. 

Double (d»-b'D, a. (adv.) ME. [- OFr. 
doble, duble, later and mod. double :- L. 
duplus DUPLE.] 

A. adj. 1. Consisting of two combined ; two- 
fold; forming a pair, coupled. Often with a 
sing. sb., = ‘two’ or *a couple of’ with pl. sb. 
ME. b. Doubled; bent, ‘doubled up’ 1450. 
c. Having some essential part double 1469. d. 
Of flowers: Having the number of petals 
doubled or more by conversion of stamens 
and carpels into petals 1578. 2. Having a 
twofold relation; of two kinds; dual; occas. 
= ambiguous ME. 3. Twice as much or 
many; multiplied by two. Const. of; also 
ellipi. = twice. ME. 4. Of (or about) twice 
that denoted by the simple word; of extra 
size, strength, amount 1472. b. Mus. 
Sounding an octave lower in pitch 1674. C. 
Mil. Applied to a pace in marching 1833. 5. 
Acting in two ways at different times; 
characterized by duplicity; false, deceitful 
ME. 

1. Like to a d. cherry..Two louely berries 
molded on one stem Mids. N. mr. ii. 209. A d. 
knock DICKENS. b. Bent d. with pain 1897. 
2. Fye on doble entendement, and cloked adu- 
lacion Hatt. 3. Let a d. portion of thy spirit 
be vpon me 2 Kings 2: 9. 4. Sengle bere, and othir 
that is dowbile 1500. D. foolscap, 27 by 17 URE. 
‘A new coin, to be called a D.-Florin 1887. Phr. 
p. time (Mil.): formerly, a pace of 150 steps in the 
minute; at present (1896), in the British Army, 
one of 165 steps of 33 inches to the minute. 5. He 
was d. in love and nothing pleyne CHAUCER. He 


DOUBLE 


was..either very d. or very inconstant BP. 
BURNET. 

Phrases, D.-acting ppl. a. acting in two direc- 
tions, by two methods, etc.; spec. of a steam- 
engine, worked by application of steam power on 
both sides of the piston. So D. action. D. algebra: 
algebra which deals with two sets of quantities or 
relations. D. change (Bell-ringing): one in which 
two pairs of bells change places, D. cone (Archit.): 
a moulding composed of truncated cones joined 
base to base and top to top. D. consonant 
(Phonology): two instances of the same consonant 
coming together, as in wholly; also = double letter 
(a) below. D. feast (Eccl.): one on which the anti- 
phons are recited in full before and after psalms 
and canticles. D. first (Univ. collog.): a place in 
the first class in each of two final examinations in 
different subjects; one who takes such a place. D. 
letter: (a) a letter denoting two sounds, as z (= ks); 
(b) in Printing, two letters combined in one type 
as ff, fi. D. point: in the Higher Geometry, a point 
common to two branches of a curve, or at which 
the curve has two tangents; a node, cusp, or 
contunate point; also an analogous point on a 
curved surface. D. snipe, the greater snipe. 
Gallinago major. D. spar, a name for Icelan 
spar, as being double-refracting. D. star (astrant 
two stars so near as not to be separately visible 
without a telescope. D.-stopping (Mus.): the 
simultaneous sounding of two (stopped) notes on 
two strings of a violin, etc.; notes 80 played are 
called d.-stops. To work d. tides; see TIDE. D. 
time: see 4 (quots.). D. U: name of the letter W. 

*| Also in other phrases, as d. bar, curvature, 
entry, Gloucester, refraction, shuffle, etc., ete., for 
which see the sbs. 

B. adv. 1. To twice the amount or extent; in 
two ways; twice, twice over, DOUBLY; in a 
couple ME. +2. After a numeral: = (so 
many) times; -fold. (Occas. pleonastic, as 
sevenfold d. = sevenfold.) —1698. 

1. Words brought into the world, to make men 
see d. HOBBES. To ride d. 1599. To carry d. 1678. 

Phr. D. or quits (Gambling): an expression 
implying that the stake already due is either to be 
doubled, or to be cancelled, on the next issue; 
hence fig. 

C. Double- in comb. 

1. Double adj. in parasynthetic combs., e.g. d.- 
barred (having a d. bar or two bars), -chinned, 
-eyed, etc.; d.-brooded, producing two broods in 
the year or season, as some insects; -footed, t(a) 
two-footed; (b) = diplopod (see DIPLO-); -fronted 
d.-faced; -leaded, having the lines of type widely 
separated by means of d. leads; lived, having 
two lives or manners of life; amphibious, ete. 

2. Double adj. in comb. with sbs., forming a. 
adjs., as d.-action, -shift, etc. d.-beat valve, (a) 
a valve in a pump affording two openings for the 
water; (b) a device in a steam-engine consisting 
of two connected conical valves between which 
steam is admitted so as to equalize the upward 
and downward pressure; also called d.-seat valve. 
b. sbs. arising out of the absol. or ellipt. use of 
those preceding, as D.-FACE, etc. C. sbs., as 
d.-ripper, -runner (U.S.), two sleds connected 
by a plank, used by boys for coasting downhill; 
ete. 

3. Vbs. formed from double adv. in comb. with 
vbs, (or from double adj. with sbs.), as d.-arm, 
-bar (to secure with d. bars), -bolt, -damn, etc. 

4. Double adv. in comb.: a. with pa. pples. or 
ppl. adjs., as d.-distilled, -stilched, etc.; d.-cut, of 
a flle = CROss-CUT a, 2; -hung, of sashes, those 
of which the window contains two, each movable 
separately; -ironed, loaded with irons on both 
legs; -milled, of cloth, milled twice to make it 
closer and thicker; -sunk, of a dial, having re- 
cesses for the hour hand and the seconds hand; 
-worked, of a tree, twice budded or grafted. b. 
with pres. pples. or ppl. adjs., as d.-refracting, etc. 
c. with adjs., as d.-concave, -convez, etc. d. with 
agent-nouns, as d.-breather, an animal that 
breathes through two nostrils. 

Double (dv-b’l), sb. ME. [In branch I, the 
adj. used ellipt.; in II, noun of action from 
DOUBLE v.] 

I. 1. A double quantity; twice as much or 
many. 2. A thing that is an exact repetition 
of another. fa. A duplicate (of a writing). 
Chiefly Sc. -1752. b. A counterpart. C. spec. 
A wraith. 1798. 3. Technical senses: 

a. Bell-ringing. A change, in which two pairs of 
bells change places. b. Double-headed shot. C. 
pl. A kind of thick narrow black ribbons for shoe- 
strings. d. Accidental duplication of a word or 
passage. e. Mil. A double pace: see DOUBLE d. 
4 c. f. Lawn Tennis. A game played by two a 
side; also two faults in succession. B. An actor 
or singer who takes two parts in the same piece, 
as in case of absence of another performer. h. 
Whist. A game in which one side scores five 
before the other scores three. i. Often ellipt.; 
e.g. = double bed, feast, flower, line, star, etc. 

1. Ten, which is the d. of five JOWETT. 2. The 
fetch or d. of the Göttingen student HONE. 3. €. 
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The men cheering, broke out into a d., and at last 
into a regular race RUSSELL. h. That’s two 
doubles and the rub DICKENS. 

IL. 1. A fold; a folded piece of stuff. ? Obs. 
1602, 2, A sharp turn in running, as of a 
hunted hare; also, of a river; fig. an evasive 
turn or shift 1592. 

1. Rowled up in seaven-fould doubles Of plagues 

STON. 2. Phr. To give one the d., i.e. the slip. 

Double (dv-b’l), v. [ME. doble, le = OFT. 
dobler, dubler (mod. doubler) :- late L. 
duplare, f. L. duplus; see DOUBLE a.) 1. 
trans. To make double; to make twice as 
much, as many, or as great; to multiply by 
two; to put two in place of one. Also absol. 
2, intr. (for refl.) To increase twofold ME. 
of flowers, to become double 1882. 13. trans. 
To repeat; to redouble; to make a duplicate 
of (Se.) -1805. tb. intr. or absol. To speak 
with repetition of sounds (rare) -1621, 4. Mil. 
a. trans. To increase (ranks or files) to twice 
their length by marching others up into 
them. b. intr. Of ranks or files: To march up 
into the other ranks or files so as to double 
them 1598. c. trans. (collog.) To couple with 
1837. 5. Mil. intr. To go ‘at the double’ 1890. 
6. trans. To line or add a second layer of 
material to ME. 7. To bend over, so as to 
bring the two parts into contact or proximity; 
to fold; to close, clench (the hand or fist). 
Often with up. ME. Also intr. (for refl.). 8. 
Naut. (trans.) To sail round or to the other 
side of (a cape or point) 1548; inir. to get 
round. 9. inir. To turn sharply in running; 
to turn back on one’s course 1596; fig. to 
make evasive turns or shifts. ? Obs. 1530. 

1. I doubled my pace DE For. To d. a vowel 
Rosy. Phr. To d. a part: to act as the double of 
or substitute for another player; also fig. 2. The 
circulation doubled 1882, 3. This knaues tongue 
begins to d. 2 Hen. VI, 1, iii. 94. 7. The page is 
doubled down DRYDEN. Phr. To d. up: to make 
io bend, as by a blow; hence fig. to cause to 
collapse (siang.). 8. To d, the Cape of Good Hope 
1005. Phr. (intr.) To d. upon (Mil., etc.): to get 
round so as to enclose between two fires, 9. See 
how he doubles, like a hunted hare DRYDEN. 
fig. Why hast thou dealt thus craftely And 
doubled so with mee 1578. 

Double-banked (-bwenkt), a. 1697. [para- 
synth. f. double bank + -ED'] a. Having 
pairs of opposite oars pulled by rowers on the 
same bench; or, having two rowers at each 
oar. b. Double-benked frigate: one carrying 
guns on two decks; a Double-banker. 
Double-bank v., to provide thus with 
rowers; also transf. and absol. 

Double-barrelled, -eled, a. 1709. Of a 
fire-arm: Having two barrels; fig. double, 
twofold. 

Double-bass (dn:b’1,bé'-s). 1727. [f. DOUBLE 
a. 4 + Bass sb.", after It. contrabasso CONTRA- 
BASS.] The largest and deepest-toned instru- 
ment of the violin class. 

Double-bitt, v. 1833. [See Brrr.] Naut. 
To pass (a cable) twice round the bitts, or 
round two pairs of bitts. 


Double-bitted, a. 1816. [See Bir sb.] 
Having two bits. 
Double-breasted, a. 1701. Of a coat, 


ete.: Having the two sides of the breast made 
alike, so as to button on either side, 

Double-cro:ss, sb. slang. 1874. [f. DOUBLE 
a. + CROSS sb. 18.] An act of treachery to 
both parties, esp. by pretended collusion 
with eacb; also more widely. Hence Double- 
Cross v., -crosser, 

Dou:ble-dealer. 1547. [f. next.] One who 
acts with duplicity. 

Dou-ble-dealing, double dealing, vbi. sb. 
1529. [See DOUBLE a. 5.] Action marked by 
duplicity. Also as ppl. a. 

Double-decker.  collog. [parasynth. f, 
double deck + -ER'.] ‘A ship with two decks 
above the water-line.’ Also, A strect-car 
having seats on top as well as inside. 

Double-dye, v. 1602. [f. DOUBLE adv, + 
DYE v.] To dye twice; fig. to stain deeply, as, 
a double-dyed scoundrel. 

Double-e-nder. 1865. 1. Anything having 
two ends alike; spec. a gun-boat rounded fore 
and aft (U.S.). 2. A cross-cut sawing machine 
with two adjustable circular saws, for sawing 
both ends of timber, 

Double entendre (dübl antàndr). 1073. 

— Fr. (rare) tdouble entendre, for usual 
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double entente ‘double understanding’.] 
A double meaning; a word or phrase having 
a double sense, esp. as used to convey an 
indelicate meaning. 

Double-face. 1892. 
‘Duplicity’; double-dealing. b. 
face) A double-faced person 1892. 

Double-faced (-fé'st), a. 1575. 1. Having 
two faces or aspects; of a fabric, finished on 
both sides 1589. 2. fig. Facing two ways; in- 
sincere. 

2. Double-fac'd men God abhorreth 1577. 

Dou-ble-ganger (-gernoz. 1830. [Semi- 
anglicization, by Scott and C. Kingsley, of 
G. doppelgánger ‘double-goer, -walker' = 
Du. dubbelganger.) The apparition of a living 
person; a double, a wraith. 

Dou-ble-ha:nded, a. 1611. 1. Two- 
handled. 2. Having two hands; fig. capable 
of two applications 1665. 

Dou-ble-hea:ded, a. 1542. Having a 
double head or two heads, two-headed (lit. 
and fig.). 

Double-headed shot: a shot consisting of two balls 
joined together. Double-headed snake = AMPHIS- 
BENA 2. 

Double-hea:der. U.S. 1869. [parasynth. 
f. double head + -ER'] a. A kind of fire- 
work. b. A railway train having two engines. 

Dou-ble-hea:rted, a. 1552. [See DOUBLE 
a. 5.] Having a double heart; deceitful, dis- 
sembling. 

Dou:ble-lo:ck, v. 1592. trans. To lock by 
two turns of the key 

Bid Suspicion double-lock the door SHAKS. 

Double meaning, sb. 1551. = DOUBLE 
ENTENDRE. So Dou-ble-meaning a. 

Dou:ble-mi:nded, a. 1552. Having two 
minds; undecided or wavering in mind; falso, 
formerly, Having two meanings. 

25 seuna minded man is vnstable in all his ways 

a8. 1:8. 

Doubleness (dp:b'Ines). ME. [f. DOUBLE 
a. + -NESS.] 1, The quality or state of being 


a. (As two words) 
(dou-ble- 


* double or two-fold. 2. The character of being 


double in action or conduct; duplicity, 
treachery ME, 

Dou:ble-qui:ck, a. (sb., adv.) 1822. a. adj. 
Mil. Applied to the quickest step next to the 
run; see DOUBLE a. 4 (quots,). b. sb. Double- 
quick pace or time; =DOoUBLE sb. 3 e; also 
gen. C. adv, In double-quick time. 

In the U.S. army, Double-quick time is identical 
with the ‘double time’ now in force in the British 
Army, for which see DOUBLE a. 4 (quots.). 

Doubler’ (dv-blə1). Now dial. ME. [- AFr. 
dobler, dubler = OFr, dob-, doublier kind of 
dish, ete. :- med.L. duplarium, f. L, duplus 
seuble + -arium -ary'.) A large plate or 

ish. 

Doubler* (dpbloi. 1552. [f. DOUBLE v. + 
-ER*. Cf. Fr. doubleur.] One who or that 
which makes double; esp. Electr. A machine 
intended to multiply, by repeated doubling, 
a very small quantity of electricity, till it 
became sufficient to affect an electrometer, 
give sparks, etc. 

Double-reef, v. 1703. trans. To reduce 
the spread of (a sail) by taking in two reefs, 

Double-shot, v. 1824. To load with a 
double quantity of shot. Also fig. 

Doublet (dp-blét). ME. [- OFr. doublet, f. 
double; see DOUBLE a., -ET.) 1. A close- 
fitting body-garment, with or without 
sleeves, worn by men from the 14th to the 
18th centuries. Now Hist. 2. One of two 
ipu pocis alike; one 
couple; a duplicate copy; pl. ec. 
b. Philol. One of two words Gn the ED 
language) representing the same ultimate 
Word but differentiated in form, as cloak and 
clock, ete. C. Printing. = DOUBLE sb. 3 d. 
3. Gaming. (pl.) a. The same number turning 
up on both the dice at a throw 1450. tb. An 
old game at tables or backgammon —1684. 
4A pair or couple 1816; spec. a combination 
of two simple lenses 1831. 5, A counterfeit, 
jewel composed of two pieces of ‘crystal’ 
cemented together with a layer of colour 
between them, or of a thin slice of a gem 
antea, on a piece of glass or inferior stone 

1. Phr. D. and hose; esp. as t] 
attire; also as a sort of t m ee 
pursuits. {Jron or stone d.: a prison. 


DOUBTFUL 


Doubleton (d»-b'lten). Cards, 1906, [Atte 
singleton.] Two cards only of one suit i; z 
hand. oe 

tDouble-tongue. ME. 

1. Duplicity of speech. 
ME. only. 2. Herb. 
hypoglossum —1601. 

Double-tongued (-t»nd), a. ME, [Dovsrg 
a. 5, -ED'.] Deceitful or insincere in Speech. 

Thou art but a double-tongued Christian Dy 


OE. 

Doubling (dv-blin), voi. sb. ME, [gi] 
1. Twofold increase; multiplication by two, 
b. "The second distillation of low wines? 
(Knight). 2. concr. The lining of a garment; 
esp. in Her. 1572. 3. Naut. a. A piece of 
timber fitted on to the bitts; fir-lining, b. 
The lining of a ship with an extra layer of 
planking; also, the extra layer. c, pl, That 
part of a mast between the trestletrees and 
the cap. 1769. 4. Building. ‘The double 
course of shingles or slates at the eave of a 
house’ (Knight). 5. The folding of anything; 
a fold 1634. 6. A sudden turn in running; 
Jig. an evasion; double-dealing 1573, 

Doubloon (dvbla-n). 1 [~ Fr. doublon or 
its source, Sp. doblón, augm., f. doble DOUBLE; 
see -0ON.] A Spanish gold coin, orig. = 2 
pistoles; now = £1. 

liIDoublure (dwublü:r) 1886. [Fr. ‘lining’, 
f. doubler to line; see -URE.] An ornamental 
lining, usually of leather, on the inside of a 
book-cover. 

Doubly (d»:bli, adv. ME. [f. DOUBLE a, 
+-Ly*.] 1. In two ways, or twice as much, 
2. With duplicity ME. 

1. Here we synnen doubli Wyour. D. sorry 
1789. 2. Let him not deale d. with vs 1585. 

Doubt (daut), sb. (ME. dut(e, doute - OFr, 
dote, dute (mod. doute), f. douter; see next.) 
1. The (subjective) state of uncertainty as to 
the truth or reality of anything. With pl.: 
A feeling of uncertainty as to something. 
b. The condition of being (objectively) un- 
certain; a state of affairs giving occasion to 
uncertainty ME. 12. A doubtful matter or 
point; a difficulty -1 13. Apprehension, 
dread, fear 1659; danger, risk —1596. 

1. Your wordes bring me in a d. 1559. Modest 
D. is cal'd The Beacon of the wise Tr. d: Cr. II. ii. 
16. b. To give the defendant the beneflt of the d. 
1892. 3. They dare not, for dought of Kyng 
Charlemayne Lp. BERNERS. Well approv'd in 
many a d, SPENSER. 

Phrases. To make d.: to doubt, to be uncertain. 

ap d.: doubtless, Without d.: certainly; {fear- 
essly, 
Doubt (daut), v. Pa. t. and pple, doubted. 
ME. [- OFr. doter, duter (mod. douter) = L. 
dubitare waver, hesitate. The latinized sp. 
with b appears xv, following Fr. tdoubter.] 

I. 1. intr. To be in doubt; to be undecided 
in opinion or belief. 2. trans. To be uncertain 
or divided in opinion about; to call in 
question; to mistrust ME. +3. To hesitate, 
scruple, delay; with infin. —1743. "n 

1. Hee that never doubted, scarce ever weli- 
beleeved 1633. 2. Doctors d. that Merry W. V. 
y. 183. It was never doubted but that one partner 
might bind the rest 1817. 3. Mr. Locke hath no 
doubted to assert [etc.] FIELDING. JD 

II. 1. trans. To dread, fear, be afraid 4 
2. In weakened sense: To apprehend; to sus 
pect (arch.) 1509. +3. refl. To fear; to ie 
afraid. [—OFr. se douter.] -1820. 14. Ta 
in fear; to be afraid of —1587. 15. impers. 
make (a person) afraid —1625 

LI a4 Id, I ate been beguiled SCOTT. 2. don 
doubted some sinister motive PRESCOTT. I SM 
Thackeray did not write the Latin epitaph Fach 
LOPE. 5. The virtues of the valiant Cara acg 
More doubts me than all Britain FLETCHER. T. 
Dowbtable a, doubtful, questionable, P^. 
doubtable. }Dou-btance, doubt; dread. He 
Dou:bter. Dou-bting a., -ly adv., -ness. P 

Doubtful (dautfùl), a. ME. [f. DOUBT © 
*-FUL.] 1. Of things: Involved in glaub is 
certain; indistinct, ambiguous, b. Of Wi 
certain issue 1562. c. Of questions! 
character 1838. d. Pros. That may be ei! dum 
long or short 1871. 2. Of persons: piui ter- 
unsettled in opinion; in doubt; unde di 
mined, hesitating 1509. +3. To be feared 
dread -1556. 14. Giving cause for ee 
hensions —1776. 15. Full of fear; Appro 
hensive 1791. 6. as sb. A doubtful person 
thing 1589. 


[DOUBLE a, 5j 
(Prop. two Words.) 
The shrub Ruscus 


DOUBTLESS 


" ther he were a God or man, is doubtful 
dine d, Chance of War MANLEY. She never 
employed d. agents or sinister measures PRES- 
corr, 2. The king was d., and could not resolve 
De For. He was d. of the prospects of the 
rebellion FROUDE. 4. "The d. and dangerous 
situation of the empire GIBBON. 5. I hear things 
which make me d. and anxious BURKE. Hence 
Dou-btful-ly adv., -ness. 

Doubtless (dau:tlés. ME. 
+-LEss.] 

A. adj. Free from doubt; undoubted, indu- 
pitable; free from apprehension. 
Pretty childe, sleepe doubtlesse, and secure 


SHAKS. 4 
B. adv. Without doubt; unquestionably, 


certainly (now generally concessive) ME.; 
often in a weaker sense; = No doubt 1664. 
Of good things, the greater good is most excel- 
lent? D. BP. BERKELEY. So Dou-btlessly adv. 

+Dou-btous, doutous, a. ME. [- OFr. 
doulous (mod. douleuz), f. doute; see DOUBT 
sb., -0Us.] 1, Doubtful —1532, 2. Doubting 
—1490. 3. Fraught with terror —1500. 

lDouc (duk). 1 [- Fr. douc - Cochin 
douc, dok monkey.] A species of monkey 
(Semnopithecus nemeus) found in Cochin 
China. 

Douce (dus), a. ME. [- OFr. dous (mod. 
douz), fem. douce :~ L. dulcis sweet.) tl. 
Sweet, pleasant -1614. 2. Quiet, steady, 
sedate. Sc. and n. dial. 1728. 

1. Y-born in d. fraunce ME. 2. A d. woman she 
was, civil to the customers TT. 

Doucepere; see DOUZEPERS. 

Doucet (dü:s6t), dowset (dausét) ME. 
[- OFr. doucet, subst. use of doucet, doucette 
adj, dim. of doux, douce sweet (see prec.). 
Cf. DULOET.] fl. A sweet dish —1640. 12. A 
kind of flute —1450. 3. Hunting. (pl) The 
testicles of a deer 1611. 

lDouceur (dusór. ME. [- Fr. douceur, 
earlier tdousour, ctc. :- Rom. *dulgdre , for 
late L. dulcor, -cor- sweetness. In ME. app. 
naturalized.] 11. Sweetness and pleasantness 
of manner; amiability —1793. 12. A comple- 
mentary phrase or speech —-1807. 3. A 
gratuity ; a bribe 1763. 

3. Her lord has. .added. . little doucers. .to her 
jointure 1763, 

Douche (duf, dij), sb. 1766. [- Fr. douche — 
It. doccia conduit pipe, f. docciare pour by 
drops :- Rom. *ductiare, f. L. ductus DUOT.] 
A jet or stream of water, or the like, applied 
to some part of the body, generally for 
medicinal purposes; the application of this; 
an instrument for administering it. Hence 
Douche v. to administer a d. to. 

liIDoucine (dusi-n). 1720. [Fr.] Archit. = 
Cyma recta; see OYMA. 

Doucker, obs. f. DUCKER. 

Dough (09, sb. (ON. dag = OFris. deeg, 

LG. déch (Du. deg), OHG. teic (G. teig), ON. 
deig, Goth. daigs :— Gmc. *daizaz, f. *dais- i= 
IE. *dhoigh- *dheigh- *dhigh- smear, knead.] 
- A mass consisting of flour or meal 
Qouened and kneaded into a paste, ready 
2 be baked into bread, etc.; paste of bread. 
;" Any soft pasty mass 1559. 3. U.S. slang. 
NES 

+ (My) cake is d.: my project has failed. See 
Tam. Shr. v. 1. 145. Comb: Fr -kneader, 
mixing d ma machines for kneading and 
in a bath o£ h ead (T7.S.), a fool; -raiser, “a pan 
turen thed bon water, to maintain a tempera- 
Dou-gh-b: avorable to fermentation’ (Knight). 
Doves -baked, ppl. a. Now dial. 1592. [f. 
isto sb. + BAKE v.] Imperfectly baked, so 
defici remain doughy; hence, imperfect; 
D icient in intellect, ete.; feeble, ‘soft’. 

Ou'&h-bird. local U.S. The Eskimo 
"blew (Numenius borealis). 
da EH Doy. 1085. 1. A boiled flour 

papling. 2. U.S. An infantry soldier 1867. 
Ap Bh-face, doughface. U.S. 1883. 1. 
Rid resembling dough. 2. One who is 
US y moulded or worked upon; formerly, in 
Shi. goles, applied to Northern politicians 
the P unduly compliant to the South, in 
faced ae er of slavery, etc. 1834. So Dough- 
1o ganut i (do"-nvt). local Eng. and U.S. 
or potia mall cake made of dough, and fried 
ds Sugh-trough (do"-trof). ME. A trough 
‘lac easel in which dough is placed to rise; 

= dough-raiser; see DOUGH sb. 


[f. DOUBT sb. 
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Doughty (dau:ti, a. [Late OE. dohtig, repl. 
dyhtig (ME. dithti), corresp. to MLG., MDu. 
duchtich (Du. duchtig), MHG. lühtic (G. 
tüchtig brave); f. Gme. *du3z-; see Dow v.*] 
Capable, virtuous; valiant, formidable: now 
somewhat arch., and often joc. 

Kyng Arthur was. bolde and doubty of body 
CAXTON. Of his duchtie Deidis and Justice done 
1535. Hence Dou-ghtily adv. Dou’ghtiness, 

Doughy (doi) a. 1601. [f. DOUGH sb. + 
-Y:.] Of the nature of dough; like dough 1601. 

All the unbak’d and dowy youth of a nation 
All's Well 1v. v. 3. Hence Dou-ghiness. 

Doulocracy, var. of DULOCRACY. 

Doum (daum, dim). Also doom. 1801. 
[- Arab. dawm, dim.) A palm (Hyphene 
thebaica) found in Egypt, having a dichoto- 
mously divided trunk, and an edible fruit 
about the size of an apple. Usu. d.-palm. 

Dour (dir), a. Sc. and n. dial, ME. [prob.— 
Gael. dur dull, stupid, obstinate = (M)Ir. dur, 
which may be - L. durus hard.) 1. Hard, 
stern. 2. Obstinate, sullen 1470. 

1. A d. and hard lyfe 1596, 2. D. men 1572. 
Hence Dou-r-ly adv., -ness. 

Doura, var. DURRA, Indian millet. 

Douse (daus), sb. 1625. [f. DOUSE v] A 
dull heavy blow. 

Douse (daus) v.' 1559. [perh. rel. to 
similar and partly synon, MDu., LG. dossen, 
Du. doesen, G. dial. dusen beat, strike.] 
Tl. trans. To strike, punch —1736. 2. Naut. 
To strike (a sail; to lower or slacken 
suddenly or in haste; to close (a porthole) 
1627. 3. To doff 1785. 4. (! a different 
word.) To dout (a light) 1785. 5. To stop 1887. 

2. D. the ports 1802. 4. Phr. Dowse the glim 
(slang) = put out the light. Hence Dou-ser, a 
heavy blow, 

Douse (daus), v.” 1600. [prob. imit. (cf. 
souse), but poss. identical with prec.) fl. 
trans. To plunge vigorously in water or the 
like —1662. 2. To throw water over; to drench 
1606. 3. intr. To plunge or be plunged in 
water 1003. Hence Dou-ser, one who 
drenches. 

Douse, Douser, etc.; see DOWSE, etc. 

Dousing-chock, -rod; see under DOWSE v. 

Dout (daut), v. Now dial. 1526. [Fused f. 
do out; see Do v.] trans. To put out (a fire 
or light). Hence Dout sb. an extinguisher. 
Dou-ter, one who or that which douts. 

jDouzaine (duzé-n). 1082. [Fr. = DOZEN, 
q. v.] Channel Islands. A body of twelve 
men representing a parish. Hence 
Douzainier (dizéni*-a), one of such a body. 

+Douzepers (dizopéas), sb. pl. ME. [- 
OFr. douze per(s, mod. douze pairs twelve 
peers. In Eng. finally treated as one word, 
with a singular] In the Romances, the 
twelve peers or paladins of Charlemagne. In 
History, applied to the twelve great peers, 
spiritual and temporal, of France. (See Du 
Cange s.v. Pares Francie.). Also transf. 

Dove (dvv). [ME. duve, douve, dofe — ON. 
dúfa = OFris. dive, OS. duba. (Du. duif), 
OHG. tūba (G. taube), Goth. dübo :— Gme. 
*dübon, presumed to be imit. of the bird’s 
note.] 1. A bird of the Columbide, or pigeon 
family. 

Formerly applied to all the species of pigeon 
native to or known in Britain; but now often 
restricted to the Turtle-dove, and its congeners. 
‘The dove, as the type of gentleness and harmless- 
ness, occupies an important place in Christian 
symbolism. 

2. fig. and transf. (see quots.) ME. 3. An 
image of a dove as a symbol of innocence, 
etc.; also, the vessel enclosing the pyx, 
formerly used in the East and in France 
1513. 

1. Voices of the well-contented doves TENNYSON. 
2. Holy Spirit, heavenly D. Warts. He will be a 
d. of peace to your ark LYTTON. She is coming, 
my d., my dear TENNYSON. 

Comb.; d.-colour, a warm grey with a tone of 
pink or purple; -dock, the coltsfoot; -flower = 
dove-plant; dove's-foot, the plant Geranium 
molle, and some other small species of cranesbill; 
-hawk, the d.-coloured falcon or hen-harrier 
(Circus cyaneus); -plant, an orchid of Central 
America, Peristeria elata; -tick, a blind mite 
parasite on pigeons. 

Dove (dó*v), occas. pa. t. of DIVE v. 

Dovecot, -cote (dv-vkot). ME. [f. DOVE 
sb. + Cor sb.', COTE sb.'] A house for doves 
or pigeons; usually placed at a height above 


DOWEL 


the ground, with openings, and internal pro- 
vision for roosting and breeding. Also fig. 

Like an Eagle in a Doue-coat Cor. V. vi. 115, 

Do-ve-ey:ed, a. 1717. Having eyes like a 
dove; meek, or soft-eyed; as, Dove-eyed 
Hope. 

Do-vehouse. ME. 
dovecot. Also attrib. 

Dovekie (dp:vki). 1821. [Sc. dim. of dove] 
An Arctic bird, the Black Guillemot, 

Dovelet (dp:vlét). 1825. A little dove. 

Dovelike (do-vloik), a. and adv. 1977. 
Like a dove; after the manner of à dove. 

Thou..Dove-like satst brooding on the vast 
Abyss MILTON. 

Dover's powder. 1854. [Name of Thomas 
Dover (d. 1742).] A pharmaceutical prepara- 
tion of opium and ipecacuanha. 

Dovetail (d-vté'l), sb. 1565. 1. Something 
in the shape of a dove’s tail; spec. a tenon cut 
in the shape of a dove’s tail spread, to fit into 
a mortise of corresponding shape; also, a mor- 
tise shaped to receive such a tenon 1674. 2. = 
D. joini joint composed of these. 

Comb.: d.-moulding, Archit, a moulding ar- 
the form of a series of figures like dove- 
tails; -saw, a saw employed in making dovetails. 

Do-vetail, v. 1657. [f. prec. sb.] 1. trans. 
To fit together or join by means of dovetails, 
Const. in, into, to. 2. fig. To adjust exactly so 
as to form a continuous whole 1815. 3. intr. 
To fit into each other, so as to form à com- 
pact and harmonious whole 1817. 

Dovey (d»-vi). 1769. [f. DOVE + NW") A 
term of affection: cf. Lovey. 

+Do-vish, a. 1537. [-18H.!] Of or pertaining 
to the dove; dovelike —1546. 

Doveyshe simplicitie, serpentlike wysdome 1546, 

Dow (dau), v.' Now Se. and n. dial. [One 
of the orig. Gme. preterite-present verbs (see 
CAN, DARE, May); OE., OS. dugan be worth, 
competent, strong, OHG. tugan (G. taugen), 
ON. duga, Goth. *dugan; see DOUGHTY.) 
11. intr. To be good, strong, virtuous. Only 
OE. 12. To be valid, or of value; to be good 
for anything —1788. 13. To avail. Chiefly 
impers. —1590. +4. To become, behove. 
Usually impers. -ME. 5. To be able (to do 
something) ME. 6. To thrive, prosper 1074. 

5. I never dowed to bide a hard turn o' wark in 
my life SCOTT. 

1Dow, v.* ME. [- (O)Fr. douer :- L. dotare, 
f. dos, dol- dowry, rel. to dare give.] 1. — 
Expow 2. -1483. 2 To invest with —1450. 
3. To bequeath. CHAUCER. 

Dow, earlier f. DHOW, q. V. 

Dowable (dau-ab’l), a. 1535. [- AFr. dow- 
able, f. (O)Fr. douer Dow v.*] Capable of 
being endowed ; entitled to dower. 

Dowager (dau-édgoa). 1530. [- OFr. douag- 
(Were, f. douage dower, f. douer portion out 
(see Dow v.*).] A widow who is in the enjoy- 
ment of some title or some property that has 
come to her from her deceased husband. Often 
added to the title so enjoyed, as princess-, 
queen-d., d.-duchess, etc. b. familiarly. An 
elderly lady of dignified demeanour 1870. 

Thaue a Widdow Aunt, a d., Of great reuennew 
Mids. N. 1. i, 157. Hence Dow-agerism, the 
condition of a d. 

Dowcet(e, obs. ff. DOUCET, DULOET. 

Dowd (daud), sb.! ME. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A person whose dress and appearance are 
devoid of smartness and brightness. 

Dowd, sb. Now dial. 1749. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A woman's cap or night-cap. 

Dowdy (dauwdi) 1581. [f. DOWD sb. + 
tl 

A. sb. A woman or girl unattractively 
dressed, without smartness or brightness. 

The Duchesse of Albemarle, who is ever a plain 
homely d. PEPYS, 

B. adj. Shabbily dull in colour or appear- 
ance; without brightness or freshness 1676. 

A dress..d. with age TROLLOPE. A shy, d. 
young woman 1869. Hence Dow'dily adv. Dow- 
diness. Dow-dyish a. somewhat d. Dow'- 
dyism, d. character or quality. 

Dowel (dawéD, sb. ME. [- MLG. dovel, 
corresp. to OHG. tubili (MHG. tübel; G. 
dóbel, after LG.). Ct. THOLE sb.] 1. A head- 
less pin, peg, or bolt, of wood, metal, etc., 
serving to fasten together two pieces of 
wood, stone, etc., by penetrating into the 
substance of both pieces. 2. A plug of wood 


A house for doves; a 


DOWER 


driven into a wall to receive nails. [Ger. 
dóbel, dübel.] 

Comb.: d.-bit, a boring-tool of semi-cylindrical 
form terminating in a conoidal edge; a spoon-bit ; 
"joint, a junction formed by means of dowels; 
-pin = sense 1; -pointer, a tool for pointing the 
nar at dowels. Hence Dow-el v. to fasten with 

lowels, 

tDower, sb.1 ME. [Cf. OFr. douvre, var. of 
douve ditch, dyke.] A burrow (of rabbits, 
or the like) —1490, 

Dower (dau-o1) sb. ME. [- OFr. douaire 
= med.L. dofarium, f. L. dos, dot- dowry, 
dotare endow; see DOW v.*, -ARY'.] 1. The 
portion of a deceased husband's estate which 
the law allows to his widow for her life. 2. = 
Dowry 2, 13. ME. 3. fig. Endowment ME. 

1, Her PA and dowyer of my godes ME, 2. 
Choose thou thy husband, and Ile pay thy d. 
SHAKS. 3. A mortal Song we sing, by d. En- 
couraged of celestial power WORDSW. Comb., as 
d.-house, -land. 

Dower (dau-o1), v. 1005. [f. DOWER sb.*] 
1. (rans. To give a dowry to; to endow. 2. To 
endow with any gift, talent, or power 1793. 3. 
intr. To take or receive dower 1848, 

2. Dower'd with the hate of hate, the scorn of 
scorn TENNYSON, 

tDow'eress. 1519. [f. DOWER sb.* ---ESS!.] 
A widow holding a dower —1823. 

Dowerless (dau'oulés) a. 1605. [f. DOWER 
sb.* + -LESS.] Portionless. 

Dowie, dowy (dau-i, do-wi), a. Se. and n. 
dial. 1508. [= xvi dolly. Prob. a deriv. 
of ME. dol, doll DvLL.] Dull and lonely, 
dreary, dismal. - 

Dowl (daul). Now dial. ME. [perh. rel. to 
Down sb.*] One of the filaments of a feather; 
down, fluff. 

Dowlas (daulás) 1529. [f. Daoulas or 
Doulas, SE. of Brest in Brittany. Cf. Lock- 
RAM.] fa. A coarse kind of linen, much used in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. b. A strong 
calico, now made in imitation of this. Also 
attrib. 

Doulas, filthy Doulas 1 Hen. IV, m. iii. 79. 

iDowment. 1552. [f. DOW v.' + -MENT.] 

Endowment; the giving of dower —1628, 

Down (daun), sb. (OE. din = OFris. 
dine, OS. dina (Du. duin; cf. DUNE), a 
word of the LG. area, perh. — OCelt. 
(Gaulish) *dünom, whence (O)Ir. dún fort, 
W. tdin fort, cogn. w. OE. tim Tows.] 
Tl. A hill 1653. 2. An open expanse of 
elevated land; spec. in pl., the treeless un- 
dulating chalk uplands of the south and 
south-east of England; serving chiefly for 
pasturage; also, similar tracts elsewhere 
ME. 3. A sand-hill, DUNE 1523. 4. The 
Downs: the part of the sea within the 
Goodwin Sands, off the east coast of Kent, a 
famous rendezvous for ships. (It lies 
opposite the eastern end of the North 
Downs.) 1460. 5, Applied to a breed of sheep 
raised on the chalk downs of England. Cf. 
SOUTHDOWN. 1831. 

2. My boskie acres, and my vnshrubd downe 
Temp. IY. i. 81. By dale and d. We dwell Scorr. 
3. Over the downs of sand by the sea side CARTE. 
4. Sir Simon Mondford. .was appoynted to kepe 
the downes, and the five Portes 1548. 

Down (daun), sb.* ME. [- ON. dünn, 
whence LG. dune, G. daune.] 1.8. The first 
feathering of young birds. b. The fine soft 
under plumage of fowls, used for stuffing 
beds, pillows, etc. Also fig. 2. Hence, a. 
The hair as it first shows itself on the face 
1580. b. The pubescence on some plants and 
fruits; the soft feathery pappus of some 
Seeds ME. c. Any feathery or fluffy sub- 
stance 1626. 

1. Of downe of pure doves white CHAUCER, fig. 
Must I break from the d. of thy embraces, To put 
on steel FORD. 2. The callow d. began To shade 
my chin DRYDEN. 

attrib. and Comb., as d.-bed, -pillow, etc. ; d.-tree, 
the cork-wood, Ochroma lagopus; -weed, Filago 
germanica. 

Down, sb.* 1611. [DOWN adv., used subst., 
or ellipt. for *downward motion'.] t1. The 
burden of a song —1656. 2. A descent; a re- 
verse of fortune. Usu. in phr. ups and downs. 
1710. 3. collog. A tendency to be ‘down 
upon’ 1808. 4. A cry of down with 1889. 

Down (daun), a. 1565. [Down adv., used 
attrib., or by ellipsis of some ppl. wd.] 1. Di- 
rected downwards; descending; of a train or 
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coach: Going down, i.e. in Great Britain, 
away from London. Hence íransf. 1851. 2. 
Downcast, dejected. Obs. (exc. predic.) 1645. 

1. To cross the line to the d. platform 1885. 

Down (daun), adv. [In late OE. düne, dün, 
aphet. f. adüne ADOWN, q.v.] 1. In a descend- 
ing direction (real or imaginary); from above, 
or towards that which is below; from a higher 
to à lower place or position; to the ground. 
Also vaguely in up and d., often — to and 
fro; see UP. 2. In a low or lower situation or 
position or one conventionally viewed as 
lower; on the ground ME. 3. Into or in a 
fallen, sitting, or overthrown position or 
posture ME. 4. Prostrate with sickness; ill 
1710. 5. Below the horizon ME. 6. Below the 
surface or to the bottom of water 1659. 7. 
Downstairs, or to the dining-room, to dinner 
1592. 8. Down the throat 1582. 9, In refer- 
ence to payment: (Laid) upon the table or 
counter; (paid) at the instant 1657. 10. In 
writing: with write, nole, set, etc. See the 
vbs. 1576. 11. From an earlier to a later 
time ME. 12. To or at a lower amount, rate, 
or price 1573. 13. Into or in a lower or 
inferior condition, low spirits, a state of 
depression, defeat, or the like ME. 14. To a 
smaller bulk or finer consistency 1675. 15. 
Into or in a state of subsidence 1590. 16. 
Into a weaker quality 1816. 17. slang. 
Aware, wide-awake 1812. 18. With ellipsis of 
a verb, e.g. of come, go, sit, kneel, lie ME.; of 
go, in sense ‘be swallowed’ (lit. and fig.) 1580; 
of put, etc. 1820; so d. with; also used in 
ballad refrains, without meaning 1598. 

1. He a lighted downe of his horse HALL, In our 
journey d. GonpsM. To go d. from Oxford 1897. 
2. The tide was d. 1894. 3. Fold it d. 1609. Four 
d. and three to play 1894. 4. We have now about 
50 men d. 1712. 5. The sun had gone d. 1849. 6. 
When Kempenfelt went d. COWPER. 8. A bitter 
potion that is soon d. 1660, 9. For a lump sum d. 
1894. 10. Much Ado IV. ii. 17. 11. D. from the 
time of Moses 1662. 12. Cutting d. his salary 
MACAULAY. 13. Who can rayse him, that Fortune 
will have downe DRAYTON. 14. He..melted it 
[New Coll. plate] downe Woop. 15. D. dropt the 
breeze COLERIDGE. 18. Downe therefore, and beg 
mercy of the Duke SHAKS. 

ies, D. on. a. Aware of, ‘up to’ (slang). b. 
To be d. on (upon): to fall upon, attack (from a 
superior position); to treat severely. D. east 
(U.S.): into or in the eastern sea-coast districts of 
New England, esp. Maine. Also as adj. and sb. 
Hence D. easter. D. south: into or in the south: 
in U.S. into or in the Southern States. D. to the 
ground (collog.): completely. 

‘| For Down- in comb., see DOWNCAST, DOWN- 
COME, etc. 

Down (daun) prep. 1508. [DOWN adv. 
construed with an object.] 1. In a descending 
direction along, through, or into; from a 
higher to a lower part of 1508; at a lower part 
of 1769. 2. To (or at) what is regarded as a 
lower part of; along the course or extent of 
1674. 3. The prep. and its object may be 
used as an advb. or attrib. phrase; as in 
ND Seen -town 1645. 

. Such notes as..Drew iron tears d. Pluto'i 
cheek MILT. Three miles d. the river DE TUE 2 
Phr. D. town: Into the town; down in the town. 
D. (the) wind: see WIND, 

Down, v. 1682. [f. DowN adv. 18; see 
above.] 1. trans. To bring, put, throw, or 
knock down 1778. 2. intr. To descend 1825. 
3. To d. upon, on: to fall upon as from a 
superior position 1852. 4. To d. with: to put 
a. i gous with 1682. 

7415 horse had downed him three ti 
SURTEES. 4. Except they d. with their Dust 1082. 

Down and out, adj. phr. orig. U.S. 1889. 
Completely without resources. Also as sb. 

tDownbea.r, v. ME. trans. To bear down, 
Press down, cause to sink; also fig. 1834. 

Downcast (daunka:st), v. ME. If. Down 
adv, + Cast *.] To cast down (lit. and fig.); 
to demolish; to dispirit. (Now only poet.) 

Downcast (dau-nkast), sb. ME. If. Down 
adv. + Cast sb.; cf. prec.] 1. The act of cast- 
ing down (lit. and fiy); demolition; down- 
Ward cast (of the eyes, etc.); in Geol. = 
DowwrHROW 2. 2. The throwing down of a 
current of air into a coal-mine, etc.; attrib, in 
d. Shaft, the shaft by which this is done, also 
ellipt. called the down-cast 1816. 

1. I saw the respectful d. of his eyes STEELE. 

Downcast (dau-nkast) ppl. a. 1602. [ra 
Down adv. + CAST ppl. a.; also f. DOWNCAST 


DOWNSTAIRS 


v.] 1. Cast down; ruined, destroyed; fig, de- 
jected. 2. Of looks, etc.: Directed dowo 
wards; dejected 1633. 

1. A few looked d. 1832. 2. With d, eyes agg. 
MAN. 

Downcome (doun,kom), sb. 1513. (f. 
Down adv. + COME v.; cf. income.) 1, The 
act of coming down (lit. and fig.); downfall; 
humiliation; in Hawking, a swoop down, 2, 
Metallurgy. (eee quot.) 1881. & 

^ Downcome, t| ipe through whi k 
head gases from num VR e m DA 
down to the hot-blast stoves and boilers, when 
these are below the tunnel-head (Raymond). So 
Dow'n-coming (in sense 1), 

Down-draught (dau ndratt). 1849, A de. 
scending current of air. 

Downfall (dau-nf$l). ME. 1, Sudden de- 
scent; a fall (of rain, snow, etc.) 1450, 12. A 
steep descent, precipice; an abyss, etc. —1892. 
3. Fall from high estate; roin. (The current 
use) ME. b. concr. (pl) Ruins 1602, 4, 
attrib. Descending 1793. 

1. The sonne knowyng no downe falle 1450, 2; 
Dreadfull downfalls of unheeded rocks DRYDEN. 
3. Histories of the downfal of kingdoms JOHNSON; 
So Dow-n-fallen ppl. a. Dow-nfalling ppl. a, 

Down grade, down-grade. 1885. [See 
GRADE.] lit. A downward gradient (on a rail- 
way, ete.); hence fig. a downward course in 
morals, etc. Also attrib. 

tDown-gyved, ppl. a. [See GYVE sb] 
Hanging down like fettere. Hamil. 1r. i. 80. 

Dow:nhaul (-hdl). 1669. [f. Down adv. + 
HAUL v.] Naut. A rope to pull down a sail 
when shortening sail. Also attrib, 

Downhearted (-hüitéd), a. 1774. [See 
Down adv. 13.] Having the heart down; low- 
spirited (colloq.). 

Downhill. 

A. sb. (dau-nhill). [f. Down adv.] The down: 
ward slope of a hill; a declivity, descent (lif. 
and fig.) 1591. 

B. adv. (daunhi-l). [f. Down prep.) Down 
the slope of a. hill; on a decline; downwards 
(lit. and fig.) 1659. 

C. adj. (dau-nhil) Sloping or descending 
downwards; declining. (Also fig.) 1727. 

sb. The d. of life 1858. adr. A very short cut, and 
All d. adj. The d. side of life COWPER. 

Dow'nland. 1842. [f. Down sb.'; cf. OE, 


dünland.] Land forming downs; hilly 
pasture-land. 
tDow-nlooked (-lukt), a. 1041. [See 


Down a. 1. Having downward looks; 
guilty-looking; demure —1814. 

Dow:n-lying, vbl. sb. 1526. a. Lying down, 
going to bed. b. Lying-in of a woman, con- 
finement (n. dial.). 

Downmost (dau:nmo"st) 1790. Superla- 
tive degree of Down adv. and adj. 

Dow'npour (-pó?a) sb. 1811. A pouring 
down; esp. a heavy, continuous fall (of rain, 
ete.). 

Downright (daunroit) ME. [Aphetic f. 
ADOWNRIGHT, f. ADOWN adv. + RIGHT adj. and 
adv. 

A. bue (Stressed dow-nright before, down- 
right following, the word it qualifies) tl. 
Straight down; vertically downwards -1768. 
2. Absolutely, out and out ME. 13. In d 
straightforward manner; plainly —1084. 14. 
Straightway, straight -1712. 

2 Kild four d., and wounded several 1724. i 
Mrs. Bull. fell down right into a fit ARBUTHNO A 

B. adj. (Usu. stressed downright.) l. De 
scending straight downwards; vertical 1583 3 
2. fig. a. Direct, straightforward. Of persons: 
Plain and direct (sometimes to bluntness). 
Obs. or arch. 1603. b. Nothing less than.» 
mere, absolute, thorough 1565. 


2. A certain d. honesty 1875. A d. atheist, i 
C. sb. (dow-nright.) (The adj. used aine 


Tl. A perpendicular 1674. 2. (pl.) A qu 
of wool 1793, 

Hence Downri-ght-ly adv. (rare), apean 

Dow-nrush (-rvf). 1855. Rapid descen™ 

Dow'nset, a. 1847. Her. Of a fess: Dro 
so that the one half is set lower than 
other by its whole width. 

Downside (dou-nsoid). The under 
side. Also advb. 

Dow:nshare, corrupt f. DENSHIRE. 55 

Downstairs. Less freq. downstair. ue 
a. adv. phr. (daunsté*az). On or to a lowe 
floor or (fig.) the lower regions. b. attrib. 


1683. 


DOWNSTEEPY 


adj. (dau-nsté*s(2) 1819. c. sb. (daunsté?'az). 
The downstairs part of à building; the lower 


ions 1843. 
"dDow nsteepy. a. [SrEEPY.] Steeply de- 


. FLORIO. 

o throw (dau-npro"). 1615. 1. A throw- 
ing or being thrown down (rare). 2. Geol. The 
depression of strata below the general level 
on one side of a fault 1858. 

Downtrodden (dauntro-d’n), pa. pple. and 
(dawntre:d’n), ppl. a. 1568. 1. Trampled 
down. 2. Crushed by oppression or tyranny 


1595. 
The. .d. vassals of perdition MILT. var. Dow'n- 


trod ppl. a. 

Downward (dau:nwüad). ME. [f. ADOWN 
adv, + WARD; orig. aphet. f. ADOWNWARD.] 

A. adv. 1. Towards a lower place or position; 
towards what is below; with a descending 
motion. 2. fig. Tcwards that which is lower 
in order, or inferior in any way ME. b. On- 
ward from an earlier to a later time 1611. 

1. A drope..falivth dounwarde by his owne 
heuvynesse TREY. Looking d. 1855, 2. Things 
seem to tend d. EMERSON. From Solon d. GROTE. 

1B. prep. = Down prep. 1 (rare) ME. only. 

C. adj. 1. Directed towards that which is 
lower; descending; inclined downard (li. and 
fig.) 1552. 2. Lying or situated below; lower 
(rare) ME. 

1, The d. track DRYDEN, 
FREEMAN. 

Downwards (dau:nwüQadz), adv. ME. [See 
-WARDS.] = DOWNWARD adv. 

Downweigh (daunwé'), v. 1600. trans. 
To weigh down; to outweigh; to depress. 

The gloom. .downweighs My spirit MOIR. 

+Down weight, down-weight. 1524. Full 
or good weight. atirib. Of full weight. Also 
fig. -1098. 

Downy (dauni), a.' 1671. [f. DOWN sb? 
+-¥4.] Characterized by downs. 

A, rolling, d. country MOTLEY. 

Downy (dauni) a.* 1548. [f. DOWN sb.* 
+-¥4,] 1. Of the nature of or like down 1578. 
2. Made or consisting of down 1592. 3. 
Covered with down 1548. 4. transf. Soft as 
down 1602. 5. slang. [See Down adv. 17.] 
Wide-awake, knowing 1821. 

" thers R. H. DANA. 2. D. pillows 
1712, 3. D. ches DRYDEN. 4. Shake E this 
Downey sleepe, Deaths counterfeit Maco. IL. iii. 
81. Hence Downily adv. (rare). Dow-niness. 

Dowress; see DOWERE: 

Dowry (dauori) ME. [- AFr. dowarie — 
(O)Fr. douaire; see DOWER sb.'] tfl. = 
DOWER 1. —1841. 2. The portion given with 
the wife; the dot ME. +3. A present given by 
a man to or for his bride 1611. 4. fiy. A gift 
of nature or fortune; an endowment ME. 

3. Aske mee neuer so much dowrie and gift. .but 
Giue mee the damsell to wife Gen. 34:12. 

tDow'sabel. 1590, An English form 
(through Fr.) of the female name Dulcibella. 
Applied generically to a sweetheart, lady- 
love; cf. Dor. —1675. 

Dowse (dauz) v. Also douse. 1691. [Of 
I origin.] inir. To use the divining-rod 
b Search of water or mineral veins. Hence 
eens vbl. sb. Dowser (dau-zoa), one 
un o uses the dowsing-rod. Dowsing-rod, 
x "s rod or twig used by dowsers. Dowsing- 
aoe -chock, one of several pieces fayed 
M wart the apron and lapped on the knight- 

eads or inside stuff above the upper deck 
(Weale), 

Dowve, obs. t. Dove. 
ie Oxastic (dọksæ-stik), a. 1794. [- Gr. 
Poss conjectural, f. &o£áfew conjecture; 
CM Of, pertaining to, or depending on 
dooxololy (doksolódgi) 1649. [- med.L. 
aoa gia — Gr. Bofodoyia, f. óga glory + -doya 
tod, of Thanksgiving. b. A short 
A of praise to God; spec. the Gloria in 
Tes or ‘Greater d.’, the Gloria Patri or 
Beate d.’, or some metrical formula, e.g. 
ae fe God from whom all blessings flow’, 
oe hike ence Doxolo-gical a. pertaining to 

2 he nature of a d. Doxo-logize v. intr. 
pa g d.; trans. to address a d. to. 
dt PRA (Ie Eie 1530. [orig. rogues’ cant; 
Slang. pu gin.] A beggar's trull; hence, 
heart, paramour, prostitute; dial. a sweet- 
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Do-xy*. collog. 1730. [Terminal element of 
orthodoxy and helerodozy used joc. (with ref. 
to Doxy?) as a word.] Opinion (esp. in theo- 
logical matters). (Cf. -ism.) 

*Orthodoxy, my Lord,'said Bishop Warburton 
..'is my d.,—heterodoxy is another man's d.’ 

|Doyen (dwayen). ME. [Fr.; see DEAN'.] 
+1. A commander of ten. ME. only. 2. The 
senior member of a body 1670. 

Doyley, -ly; see DOILY. 
Doze (doz) v. 1647. 
dialects. The trans, sense = Da. dose 
make dull, drowsy, etc.] fl. trans. To 
stupefy; to make drowsy or dull; to confuse 
—1818. 2. inir. To sleep drowsily; to be half 
asleep; to nod. Also fig. 1693. 3. trans. (with 

away, out). To pass (time) in dozing 1693. 

1. The tobacco had. .dozed my head DE FOE. 
2. I have been dozing over a stupid book SHERI- 
DAN. 3. We d. away our hours 1693. Hence 
Doze sb. a short slumber. Dozed ppl. a. stupe- 
fied; drowsy; of timber, decayed inside; doted. 
Dozer, one who dozes. 

Dozen (dn-z’n), sb. ME. [- OFr. dozeine, 
-aine (mod. douzaine); Rom. deriv. with -éna 
(asin L, decena, centena, etc. group of 10, 100, 
ete.) of *do(t)ze :- *dódece :- L. duodecim 12.] 
1. A group or set of twelve. Orig. as a sb., 
with of; in sing, without of = twelve. 
(Abbrev. doz.) 12. A kind of kersey. (Usu. in 
pl.) -1721, 13. Corruptly, a tithing, or group 
of ten households (AFr. dizeyne, Fr. dizaine) 
—1072. 

1. A d. of Knives 1726. Six d. pencils 1897. 
Phr. Baker's d. (see BAKER), devil's, long, printer's 
d., thirteen. Round d., a full d. To talk nineteen to 
the d.: to talk very fast. Hence Do-zener, (aa 
member of a tithing; (b) the head of a dozen; (c) a 
local name for constables. Do-zenth a. collog. = 
‘TWELFTH. 

Dozy (dózi) a. 1693. If. Doz v. + -Y*] 
1. Drowsy. 2. Ot timber or fruit: In incipient 
decay; sleepy 1882. Hence Do-zily adv. 
Do-ziness. 

+Do-zzle, v. [frequent. of DOZE v.; see -LE.] 
trans. To stupefy. HACKET. 

Dr., abbrev. of Debtor (in Book-keeping), 
Doctor. 

Drab (dreb), sb.* 1515. 
LG.; cf. Du. drab dregs, LG. 
dirty liquid, mire, drabbig muddy. Cf. 
DRABBLE.] 1. A slatternly woman. 2. A 
strumpet 1530. 3. (ta different word.) Salt- 
making. A wooden case into which the saltis 
put when it is taken out of the boiling pan 
1753. 

Drab (dreb), sb.! and a. 1541. [prob. alt. 
of tdrap cloth (as in drab-de-Berry for DRAP- 
DE-BERRY) — OFr. drap — late L. drappus, 
perh. of Celt. origin. See DRAPE v.) 

A. sb. A kind of hempen, linen, or woollen 
cloth. 

B. adj. Of a dull light brown or yellowish- 
brown 1775; fig. dull; wanting brightness 
1880. 

C. sb. [the adj. used absol] 1. Drab colour; 
cloth of this colour; also, in pl. — drab 
breeches 1821. 2. Name for a group of moths 
1819. 

Drab (dreb), v. 
To whore. Also to d. il. 


[Perhaps earlier in 


[perh. from Du. or 
drabbe thick 


1602. [f. DRAB sb.'] intr. 
Hence tDra-bber, a 


whoremonger. d 
Drabbet (drwbét, dribe-t) 1851. [f. 

DRAB sb. + -ET.] A drab twilled linen. 
Drabbish (dre-bif), a.' 1566. [f. DRAB sb. 


+ -IsH?.] Sluttish. 

Dra‘bbish, a.* 1842. [f. DRAB a. 
Somewhat drab in colour. 

Drabble (drab’l), v. ME. (- LG. drabbelen 
walk or paddlein water or mire; cf. DRAB 
sb.1, -LE.] 1. To make or become wet and 
dirty by contact with muddy water or mire. 
2. Angling. (intr.) To fish for barbel, ete. with 
a rod and a weighted line 1799. Hence 
Drabble-tail, a draggle-tail. 

Drabbler, drabler (dre-blea). 1592. it. 
DRABBLE v., from its position.] Naut. A piece 
of canvas, laced to the bottom of the bonnet 
of a sail, to give it greater depth. 

\Draczena (drüstna). 1823. [mod.L. — Gr. 
Spdxawva, fem. Of ópáiccov dragon.) Bot. A genus of 
Liliacez, containing the dragon-tree Dra- 
cena draco, and other ornamental species. 

Drachm (dræm). See also DRAM. [Late 
ME. dragme — OFr. dragme or late L. dragma, 


+ SH] 


DRAFT 


var. of L. drachma — Gr. épaxu7, Attic weight 
and coin.) 1. An ancient Greek silver coin, 
the DRACHMA. Its average value was 9%d. 
English. (Also DRACHMA. Hence, the 
Arabic DIRHEM. 2. A weight about equal to 
that of the coin; now, in Apothecaries" 
weight = 60 grains, or * of an ounce, in 
Avoirdupois = 273 grains, or j« of an 
ounce. (Spelt drachm or dram.) Also, the 
gn DimHEM. ME. 3. fig. A very little 
1635. 

(Drachma (drekmá) Pl. -mas, also 
-mæ. 1579. [- L.- Gr. ôpaxuý DRACHM.] 1, = 
DRACHM 1. Also, the Jewish quarter-shekel. 
b. A silver coin of modern Greece = Fr. 
franc, It. lira 1882. 2. = DRACHM 2. 1527. 

+ Dracin, -ine. Chem. = DRACONIN. 

Draco-nian, a. 1876. [f. as DRACONIC; see 
-IAN] = Draconic 1, 2. 

Draconic (drake:nik), a. 1680. [f. L. draco, 
-dn- DRAGON or the proper name Draco, Gr. 
Apéxov + -IC.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of Draco, archon at Athens in 
621 B.C., or the severe code of laws attributed. 
to him; harsh, severe, cruel 1708. 2. Pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, a dragon 1680. 3. 
Astron. = DRACONTIO 1876. var. tDraco-n- 
ical a. Hence Draco'nically adv. 

Dra-conin, -ine. 1837. [f. L. draco, -Ón- 
dragon + -IN', -INE5] Chem. The colouring 
matter in Dragon's blood. 

|Draconites (drekénoi-tiz), 1079. [L. 
draconitis, f. draco, -6n- DRAGON.) A precious 
stone fabled to be taken out of the head of a 
dragon. 

Draconitic, a. Astron, = Dracoytic. (In 
recent Dicts.) 

Dracontic (drake-ntik), a. 1727. [f. Gr. 
Bpaxovr-, Stem of ópáxcw + -I0.] Astron. Per- 
taining to the moon’s nodes; see DRAGON’S- 
HEAD, -TAIL. 

Dracontine (drükontein), a. 1806. [irreg. 
1. Gr. ópáxav, dpaxovr- + -INE'.] Of the nature 
of, or belonging to, a dragon. 

\Dracunculus (drákp-pkiüljs) 1700. {L., 
dim. of draco DRAGON.) 1. The Guinea-worm, 
D. (Filaria) medinensis. 2. Ichthyol. A fish, a 
dragonet of the genus Callionymus 1752. 3. 
Bot. A herbaceous genus of Araceæ, contain- 
ing the GREEN dragon or Dragons 1706, 

Drad, obs. f. DREAD a. and v. 

Dradge, obs. or dial. f. DREDGE. 

Draff (drat). [Early ME. draf, perh. repr. 
OE.*drzf - MLG., MDu. draf, OHG. *trab, 
pl. trebir (G. treber, trüber husks, grains), ON. 
*draf (Icel. draf, Norw. drav mash).] Refuse, 
lees, dregs; hog’s-wash ; spec. brewer' grains. 
Also transf. and fig. 

The d. of servile food MILT. Sams. 573, The 
brood of Belial, the draffe of men Mint. Hence 
Dra-ffish, Dra-ffy adjs. worthless. 

Dra-ffsack. Now dial. ME. [f. DRAFF + 
SACK sb.) A sack of draff or refuse; also fig. 
a big paunch; lazy glutton. Hence tDra-ff- 
sacked pp. a. stuffed with draff; worthless. 

Draft (draft), sb. 1494. A modern phonetic 
spelling of DRAUGHT sb., now established in 
the following senses: 1. The turn of the scale 
in weighing; hence a deduction from the 
gross weight allowed for this (= CLOFF, q.v.). 
2. The drawing off or selection of a party 
from some larger body for some special 
purpose; spec. in military use 1703; the body 
so drawn off 1756. 3. The drawing of money 
by an order in due form. Also DRAUGHT, q.V. 
1633. b. A bill or cheque drawn; sometimes, 
spec. an order drawn by one branch of a firm 
upon another, or by one department of an 
office upon another 1745. Also fig. 4, A plan, 
sketch, or drawing, esp. of a work to be 
executed. More often DRAUGHT, q.v. 1697. 
5. A rough sketch of a writing or document, 
from which the final or fair copy is made 1528. 
6. Masonry. Chisel-dressing at the margin of 
the surface of a stone to serve as a guide for 
the levelling of the surface. Also DRAUGHT, 
q.v. b. ‘The degree of deflexion of a mill- 
stone-furrow from a radial direction" (Cent. 
Dict.). 7. attrib. a. Drafted from the flock, as 
d. ewe. b. Drawn up as a rough form whence 
a fair copy can be made. C. D.-catile, 
-horses; see DRAUGHT. 

2. I am. .convinced. all the drafts [will] quit 
the service G. WASHINGTON. 3. fig. So great a d. 
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on our patience 1869, 5. The d. of the petition 
BURKE. 7. A d. will 1879. 

Draft (draft), v. 1714. [f. prec. sb. Still 
spelt DRAUGHT in some senses.] 1. trans. To 
draw out and remove from a larger body for 
some special purpose. Chiefly in Mil. use, 
and in Stock-farming. b. gen. To draw off or 
away 1742. 2. To draw up in a preliminary 
form. Rarely draught. 1828. 3. Masonry. 
To cut a draught (or draft) on a stone 1878. 

1. The..Corps out of which they have been 
drafted 1724. 2. The Duke..read me a letter.. 
which he had drafted J. W. CROKER. Hence 
Dra er one who drafts (animals, a document, 
ete.). 

Draftsman (dra'ftsměn). 1663. [var. sp. 
of DRAUGHTSMAN.] 1. One who makes draw- 
ings or designs. 2. One who drafts a docu- 
ment, esp. a legal document or a parliamen- 
Enn bill or clause 1759. Hence Dra-ftsman- 
Ship. 

Drag (dreg), v. 1440. [Obscurely developed 
from OE. dragan Draw, or = cogn. ON. 
draga (Sw. draga, Da. drage).] 

I. 1. trans. To draw or pull (that which is 
heavy or resists motion); to haul; hence to 
draw with force or violence; to draw slowly 
and with difficulty; to trail, Also intr. for 
refl. = passive. 2. fig. Said of other than 
physical force or local motion 1596. 3. intr. 
To lag behind 1494. 4. intr, To trail; to move 
with friction on the ground or surface 1666. 
5. To protract or continue tediously; usu. 
d. on 1097. 6. inir. To progress slowly and 
painfully; to become tedious by protraction 
1735. 

1. Or Captive drag'd in Chains MILT. P. L. VI. 
200. To d. one foot after the other 1897. To d. 
the anchor (Naut.): to trail it along the bottom 
after it is loosened from the ground. 2. Phr, To 
d. in (into), to introduce (a subject) in a forced 
manner, or unnecessarily. 3. The Chorus dragged 
1863, 4. To raise the Door that it d. not Moxon, 
5. "Tis long since I. „have dragg'd a ling'ring life 
DRYDEN, 6. The day drags through BYRON., 

II. To use or put a drag to. 1. trans. To 
draw some contrivance over the bottom of (a 

: river, etc.); to dredge; to sweep with a drag- 
net; to search by means of a drag or grapnel. 
Also fig. 1577. absol. 1530. 2. To break up 
with a drag or heavy harrow 1722. 3. To put 
a drag upon (wheels, eto.) 1829. 

1. fig. While I dragg'd my brains for such a song 
TENNYSON. Hence Dra'gger, one who drags. 

Drag (dreg), sb. See also DRUG sb. ME. 
[f. prec., or partly - MLG. dragge grapnel.] 
1, Something heavy that is used by being 
dragged along the ground or over a surface. 
a. A heavy kind of harrow for breaking up 
ground ME. b. A rough kind of sledge 1576. 
€. A kind of vehicle; often = BREAK; in strict 
English use, a sort of private stage-coach, 
with seats inside and on the top 1755. 2. 
Something used to pull a weight or obstruc- 
tion. fa, A hook or the like with which any- 
thing is forcibly pulled —1789. b. A DRAGNET 
1481. c. An apparatus for dredging, also 
for collecting oysters from the bed 1611. d. 
An apparatus for recovering objects, the 
bodies of drowned persons, etc., from the 
bottom of rivers or pools 1797. 3. Something 
that drags or hangs heavily, so as to impede 
motion. a. Naut. ‘Whatever hangs over a 
ship, or hirders her sailing’ (Kersey). b. A 
drag-anchor (see below). c. An iron shoe, or 
other device, for retarding the rotation of a 
carriage wheel 1797. d. fig. A heavy obstruc- 
tion to progress 1857. 4. Techn.: a. Masonry. 
A thin plate of steel indented on the edge, 
used in working soft stone 1823. b. Founding. 
The bottom part of a flask; called also 
drag-bor 1804. 5. Hunting. a. The line of 
scent left by a fox, etc.; the trail 1735. 
b. Any strong-smelling thing used to leave an 
artificial scent; e.g. a red-herring, etc. 1841. 
€. = drag-hunt 1851. 6. The action or fact of 
dragging; slow, heavy, impeded motion; pro- 
gress against resistance 1813; the amount by 
which anything drags 1864; in Billiards, re- 
tarded motion given to the cue-ball 1873. 

1. c. Behind her came. -a d., or private stage- 
coach, with four horses THACKERAY. 2. b. They 
catch them in their net, and gather them in their 
d. Hab 1:15. 3. c. Gently down hill. Put on the d. 
SYD. SurTH. 5. a. As the D. or Trail mends, cast 
off more Dogs that you can confide in 1741. 6. 
Working with pleasure, and not with any d. 1887. 
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attrib. and Comb.: d.-anchor, a floating frame 
of wood, or of spars clothed with sails, used to 
keep the ship's head to the wind in a gale or when 
dismasted; a drift-anchor; -bar, -bolt, -chain, 
-hook, -spring, those by which locomotive 
engines, tenders, and trucks are connected; -box, 
(a) see 1 c; (b) see 4 b; -hound, one of a pack used 
to hunt with a d. (sense 5 b); -hunt, a hunt in 
which a d. (sense 5 b) is used; also, a club for the 
prosecution of this sport; -link, a link for con- 
necting the cranks of two shafts, in marine 
engines; -man, one who uses a drag-net; -rake, 
a large rake, for raking after the cart in hay and 
corn harvest; -sheet — drag-anchor; -twist, a 
Spiral hook at the end of a rod, for cleaning 
bore-holes. 

Drag-chain (-tfé'n). 1791. 1. A chain used 
to retard the motion of a vehicle; esp. one 
with a large hook to hitch on the hind wheel. 
Also fig. 2. The strong chain by which 
railway wagons, etc. are coupled. 

lDraéée (draze). 1800. [Fr.; see DREDGE 
sb.*) A sugar plum containing a drug; now 
often, a chocolate drop. 

Draggle (dree-g’l), v. 1518. [dim. and frequent 
of DRAG v.; see -LE.] 1, To wet or befoul by 
allowing to drag through mire or wet grass; 
to make wet, limp, and dirty; tto trail 
(through the dirt) —1723. 2. intr. (for refl.) 
To trail (on the ground), hang trailing 1594. 
3. intr. To come on or follow slowly and 
stragglingly 1577. 

1. The wet day draggles the tricolor CARLYLE. 3. 
With heavy hearts they draggled at the heels of 
his eco W. IRVING. Hence Dra-ggle sb. the 
action of draggling (rare). 

Draggle-haired, a. [After next.) With 
hair hanging wet and untidy. DICKENS. 

Draggle-tail (dre-g'ltél). 1596.  [f. 
DRAGGLEv. + TAIL sb.] 1. A draggle-tailed 
person. 2. pl. Skirts that drag on the ground 
in the mud 1858. 3. attrib. = next 1707. 

Dra'ggle-tailed, a. 1654. Having a tail 
or skirt that trails on the ground in mud and 
wet. 

Drag-hook. 1530. 1. A hook used for 
dragging. 2. The hook of a drag-chain. 

Dragman '; see DRAG sb. 

Dragman', obs. f. DRAGOMAN. 

Dra-g-net. 1541. [Cf. OE. dragnet, Sw. 
dragg-not; see DRAY sb.') A net which is 
dragged along the bottom of a river, etc., as 
in fishing; also one used to sweep the ground 
game off a field. Also fig. 

Dragoman (drwgómün) Pl. -mans, 
-men. ME. [- Fr. tdragoman (now drog- 
man) — It. dragomano — med.Gr. &pzyóuavos — 
Arab. farjumán (see TRUCHMAN), f. tarjama 
interpret (see TARGUM) — Aramaic targém 
interpret, — Assyrian fargumdnu interpreter. 
See also TRUCHMAN.] An interpreter; strictly 
applied to a guide in countries where Arabic, 
Turkish, or Persian is spoken. Also transf. 

Cirus. . All vnpurueyed of drogeman or of guide 
Lype. Hence Dra-gomanate, the office of a d. 
Dragomarnic a, 

Dragon (dre-gon). ME. [- (O)Fr. dragon = 
L. draco, -ón- — Gr. ópáxov.] t1. A huge 
serpent or snake; a python —1849. 2, A 
mythical monster, part serpent, part croco- 
dile, with strong claws, and a scaly skin; 
it is generally represented with wings, 
and sometimes as breathing out fire. The 
heraldic dragon combines reptilian and 
mammalian form with the addition of wings. 
ME. 3. In the Bible versions repr. draco of 
the Vulgate and apéxw» of the Septuagint, 
where the Hebr. has (a) tannin a great sea- or 
water-monster, also a large serpent; or (b) 
tan, now understood to be the jackal ME. 
4. An appellation of Satan, the ‘Old Serpent* 
ME.; transf. a fiend 1508. 5. An appellation 
of Death (arch.) 1500. 6. A fierce violent 
person; esp. a duenna 1755. 7. A. figure of the 
mythical creature ME. 8. 4síron. The con- 
stellation Draco 1551; tthe part of the 
moon's path which lies south of the ecliptic 
-1594; fapplied to a shooting star with a 
luminous train 1774. 19. = DRAGOON sb. 1, 2. 
1867. 10. Zool. A lizard of the genus Draco, 
having on each flank a broad wing-like 
membrane, which enables it to make long 
leaps in the air 1819. 11. Ichthyol. (Also 
d.fish.a. = DRAGONET2. fb. The ANGLER, 
Lophius. 1661. 12. = DRAGOON sb. 3. 1867. 
13. (Also Green D.) The plant Dracunculus 
vulgaris; = DRAGONS, DRAGONWORT 1538. 
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114. I dud of the eye in horses -1799, 15, 
attrib. Of or as of a dragon; dragon-li : 
Feet Nor D. grown. Huge Pyta Wee 
- L. X. 529. 2. His Armes spred wi 
Dragons Wings i Hen. VI, L i 11. qut than a 
that swindg'd the D. John 11 
you Dragons of the night (i. 
the chariot of Cynthia or th 
48. Phr. Like a d. 


. serpent] 
It shall 

dragons [R. V. jackals] and a 
34:13. 7. D. china, a kind of 
with designs of dragons. 
d. yoke MILT. Pens. 59, 

Comb.: d. arum, the plant Dracunculus vulgaris 
(sense 13); d.-beam, -piece, ‘a beam bisecting 
the wall-plate, for receiving the heel or foot of the 
hip-rafters’ (P. Nicholson); -fish (see sense 11); 
-shell, a species of concamerated limpet; -stone, 
DRACONITES; +-water, a medicinal preparation 
popular in 17th c. 

Comb. with dragon's. a. 
dragon's-claw, -herb DRAGONWORT); 
-mouth, the Snapdragon. progona belly 
(Astron.), that part of a planct’s orbit most re- 
mote from the nodes, that is, from the dragon's 
head and tail; dragon’s skin, a familiar term 
among miners, etc., for the stems of Lepidoden- 
dron; dragon's teeth, the tecth of the d. fabled 
to have been sown by Cadmus, whence sprang 
armed men. 

Dragonade; see DRAGONNADE. 

Dragoness (dre-génés). 1634. [-ESS] A 
female or she dragon (Jit. and fig.). 

Dragonet (dregónéót). ME. [= Fr. 
dragonet, dim. of dragon DRAGON; see -ET.] 
1. A small or young dragon. 2. A fish of the 
genus Callionymus, esp. C. dracunculus 1769, 
3. A S. American lizard, Crocodilurus. 

Dra:gon-fly, dragon fly. 1626, The com- 
mon name for neuropterous insects of the 
group Libellulina, characterized by a long, 
Slender body, large eyes, and two pairs of 
large reticulated wings, and by their strong, 
swift flight. 

Dra:éonish, a. 1530. [-1sH'.] Of the 
nature or shape of a dragon. 

Dragonnade (drwgóné'd). sb. Also dra- 
gonade, dragoonade. 1715. [- Fr. dragon- 
made, f. dragon DRAGOON sb. ee -ADE.] 
In pL, a series of persecutions directed by 
Louis XIV against French Protestants, in 
which dragoons were quartered upon them. 
Hence, any persecution carried on with the 
help of troops. (Rare in sing.) 

The dragoonades of Claverhouse SPURGEON. 

Dra:$on-root. 1021. +1. The root of 
dragonwort or dragons. 2. In U.S, the 
tuberous roots of species of Ariswma; also, 
the plants themselves 1866. 

tDra-gons. [Late ME. dragance - OFr. 
dragance, var. of dragonce :~ late L. dracontia, 
for L. dracontium — Gr. 6paxóvriov, f. dpdnwr, 
-or- DRAGON.) The plant, Dracunculus 
vulgaris 1757. 

Dragon’s blood. 1599. A bright red gum 
or resin, an exudation upon the fruit of a 
palm, Calamus draco. Formerly applied 
also to the inspissated juice of the dragon- 
tree, Dracæna draco, and to exudations from 
Plerocarpus draco, Croton draco, etc. Also 
attrib. 
Dragon’s head. 1509. [See DRAGON 8] 
1, Astron. The ascending node of the moon’ 
Orbit with the ecliptic (marked $1). Her» 
the name of the tincture tenné or tawny, A 
blazoning by the heavenly bodies 1700. 2. 
Herb. The name of a genus of plants, 
Dracocephalum 1753. z 1 
Dragon's tail. 1605. [See DRAGON 8.] I. 
Astron. The descending node of the mod 
orbit with the ecliptic (marked U) 1605. 
Her. the name of the tincture murrey Or 
sanguine, in blazoning by the heavenly 
bodies 1706. 2. Palmistry. The discrimin 
line 1678. $ 
Dra-gon-tree. 1611. The monocotyledon. 
ous plant Draczna draco (N.O. Liliacez). z 

TDra-gonwort. 1565. 1. = Dracons ~1607. 
2. Small d.: the common Arum or Wake: 
robin 1674. 3. The Snakeweed (rare) 1656. 
Dragoon (dragii-n), sb. 1622. [- Fr. Bek 
DRAGON; see -00N.] +1. A kind of carbine. 
called from its ‘breathing fire’. —1659. k 
Orig., a mounted infantryman armed TuS 
dragoon (sense 1); now a name for corta 
regiments of cavalry 1622. b. A rough ani 


In names of plants, as 
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llow 1712. 3. A variety of pigeon 1725. 

Sea bird, a Brazilian bird (Cephalo- 
plerus ornatus), called also umbrella-bird. 

Dragoo-n, v. 1689. [f. prec, after Fr. 
dragonner; cf. DRAGONNADE.] 1. trans. To 
force or drive by the agency of dragoons; 
to persecute, as in the DRAGONNADES. 2. To 
force (into a course) by rigorous and harassing 

'es 1689. 
Tero D. all Men into the Kings Religion 1692. 
2. He dragooned men into wisdom GODWIN. 

Dragoonade; sce DRAGONNADE. 

tDragoo'ner. 1639. [prob. — Fr. dragonnier 
(unrecorded in this gense)] 1. = DRAGOON sb. 
2. -1705. 2. A horse ridden by a dragoon 
1642. 3. (f. DRAGOON v.] A rigid persecutor 
1826. 

Dragsman (dre-gzmien). 1812. 1. The 
driver of a drag. 2. One employed to drag a 
river-bed, etc. 1896. 

Dra'$-staff (-staf). 1769. A trailing pole 
hinged to the rear of a vehicle to check back- 
ward movement in going uphill. 

fDrail,v. 1598. [app. var. of Tram v.] 1. 
trans, To drag or trail along —1664. 2. intr. 
To draggle, move laggingly +1716. 

Drain (dré'n), v. (OE. dréahnian, dréhnian 
prob. f. *dréas Gme. *draus- (see DRY a.).] 
Tl. vans. To strain through any porous 
medium -1667, 2. To draw or carry off.or 
away gradually 1538. Also transf. and fig. 3. 
To drink to the last drops 1602. 4. intr. Of 
liquid: To trickle through; to flow gradually 
off or away 1587. 5. trans. To withdraw the 
water or moisture from gradually; to leave 
dry by withdrawal of moisture 1577. 6. To 
drink dry 1097. 7. íransf. and fig. To 
exhaust; to deprive gradually of resources, 
strength, ete. 1660. 8. intr, To become dry by 
percolation or flowing away of moisture 1664. 

1. Salt-water drayned through twenty vessels 
Bacoy, 2. The streams. are now drained drie 
FULLER. He..permitted those of Rome to 
exhaust and d. the wealth of England 1025. 3. 
He dreines his draughts of Renish downe Haml. 
I. iv. 10, 5. Ile dreyne him drie as Hay Macb. I. 
iit, 18. 6. They had drained the cup of life to the 
dregs DICKENS. 

Drain (drén), sb. 1552. [f. DRAIN v.] 1. 
That by which liquid is drained; esp, an arti- 
ficial channel or conduit for carrying off 
water, sewage, etc.; in Surgery, a tubular 
instrament used to draw off the discharge 
from a wound or abscess 1834. 2. The act of 
draining; drainage; now only fig. constant or 
gradual outlet or withdrawal 1721. 3. slang. 
A drink 1836. 4, pl. Dregs from which liquid 
has been drained; dial. brewers’ grains from 
n mash-tub 1820. 

+ Through these Fens run great Cuts or Dreyns 
1096, The main d. of the Country is the Walé 
ae 1876, 2. A sad d. upon my time MOORE. 
2 ir on the re 1e 1849, attrib, and Comb., as 
pipe, tile, etc.; d.-cock, a cock for draining the 
water out of a boiler; -trap, a trap on a d. to 
paar the escape of Sewer-gas; -well, ‘a pit 
ADU rough an impervious, stratum of earth to 
dra pervious stratum and form a means of 

nage for surface water’ (Knight). 
Drainage (dré-nédg). 1652. [f. DRAIN v. 
2 "AGE.] 1. The action of draining. Also fig. 
Tuy System of drains, artificial or natural 
8. 3. That which is drained off by a 
rem of drains; sewage 1834. 
IE and Comb., as d.-area, -distriet, -shaft; d. 
tions, urg) a small tube, with lateral perfor 
to pe or ed through a cannula into the cavity 
9 be drained, 
EHE (dré-noi. 1508. [f. as prec. + 
[Me ne who drains; esp. one who con- 
une: field-drains 1611. 2. That which 
Mino rem a vessel for draining moist 
dui ning, vbl, sb. 1505. [f. DRAIN v. + 

attrib, Cy action of DRAIN v. 

Dra Comb., as d.-brick, -tile, -well, etc. 
“URSS,) Exe d. 1817. [f. DRAIN sb. or v. + 
DEL austless. 

Mees, (ate). [OE. OF ris., 
(G. Gren drake (Du. draak), OHG. trahho 
draco pa drache) z= WGme. *drako «Ti 
Delp: Sense 3 is from LG.] 1. = 
(OE. ae Obs. or arch. tb. = DRAGON 1. 
DRAKE el 12. A fiery meteor; see FIRE- 
Now His —1610. 3. A small sort of cannon. 

ist. 1625. 4. Angler's name for species 


draca = 
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of Ephemera 1658, 5. A beaked galley. (Cf. 
ON. dreki.) 1862. Comb. d.-shot from sense 3. 

Drake? (dré‘k). ME. (To be referred, with G. 
dial. (LG.) drake, drache, to WGme. *drako 
(*dreko) of obscure origin, which forms the 
second element of OHG. antrahho, antrehho 
(G. enterich), the first element of which is 
OHG. anui, enit (G. ente) = OE. ened duck.) 
The male of birds of the duck kind. Also 
attrib. Comb. d.-stone, a flat stone thrown 
along the surface of water so as to graze it 
and rebound. 

Drake, obs. f. DRAWK. 

Dram (dræm), sb. ME. [- OFr. drame or 
med.L. drama, vars. of dragme, dragma; see 
Dracum.] fl. = DRacum 1. —1526. 2. A 
weight; = DmacHM 2. Also the Arabic DIR- 
HEM, 3, A fluid dram (=è fluid ounce) of 
medicine, etc.; hence, b. A small draught of 
spirits or the like. 1590, Hence dram-shop, 
a liquor shop (1761). 4. fig. = DRACHM 3. 1566. 
5. Canada and U.S. A section of a raft of 
staves. (? A distinct word.) 1878. 

4, Having not one d. of learning HEARNE. Hence 
Dram ». to tipple; trans. to ply with drams. 

Dram, sb. 1663. [Short for Drammen.] 
Timber from Drammen in Norway. Also 
attrib. 

Drama (dra-mi). 1515. [- late L. drama 
— Gr. dpaua, f. Bpüv do, act, perform. 
Earlier drame, as in Fr.] 1. A composition in 
prose or verse, adapted to be acted on the 
stage, in which a story is related by means of 
dialogue and action, and is represented with. 
accompanying gesture, costume, and scen- 
ery, as in real life; a play. 2. With the: The 
dramatic branch of literature; the dramatic 
art 1661. 3. A series of actions or course of 
events having dramatic unity, and leading to 
a final catastrophe 1714. 

1. I cannot for the stage a d. lay, Tragic or comic 
É. Jons. 2. The received Rules of the D. ADDI- 
son. The lover of the Elizabethan d. M. PATTISON. 
3. The awful d. of Providence now acting on the 
moral theatre of the world BURKE. 

Dramatic (drümw-tik), a. (sb.) 1589. [- 
late L. dramaticus — Gr. ópaparwós, f. 6püue, 
ópauar-; see DRAMA, -IC.] 

A. 1. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
the, or a, drama; dealing with or employing 
the forms of the drama. So Drama-tical a. 
(now rare). 2. Characteristic of, or appro- 
priate to, the drama; theatrical 1725. 

1. A d. critic 1885. 2. The destruction of a great 
and ancient institution is an eminently d. thing 


1878. 

B. sb. t1. A dramatic poet 1741. 2. pl. The 
drama 1684. 

Drama-tically, adv. 1052. [f. as prec.; see 
-ICAL, -LY*.] In a dramatic manner; from a 
dramatic point of view; with theatrical 
effect. 

Drama'ticle, -icule. 1813. [f. late L. 
drama, dramat- with dim. suffix; see -CULE.] 
A miniature or insignificant drama. 

|iDramatis personze (drze:mátis pousó"-ni). 
Abbrev. dram. pers. 1730. [L. ‘persons of the 
drama'.] The characters of a play (lit. and 


J. 
Ai ramatist (dre-mitist). 1678. f. Gr. 
Spauc, ópáuar- DRAMA + -IST.] A writer of 
dramas or dramatic poetry; a playwright. 

Dramatize (dre-matoiz), v. 1780. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] 1. trans. To convert into a 
drama; to put into dramatic form, adapt for 
the stage. 2. To represent dramatically 1823. 
3. intr. To admit of dramatization 1819. 

1. To d. the Lady of the Lake SCOTT. 3. The 
story would d. admirably 1836. Hence Dra:ma- 
tiza-tion, conversion into drama; à dramatized 
version. 

Dramaturge (dre:mütoids). 1870. [- Fr. 
dramaturge — Gr. 8pauurovpyós, Í. papar- * 
-epyos Worker. Cf. THAUMATURGE.] = 
DRAMATURGIST. 

Fate is the d.; necessity Allots the parts Sy- 
MONDS. So Dramatu-rgic, -al a. pertaining to 
dramaturgy. 


Dra-maturgist. 1825. [f. as prec. + -IST.] 
A composer of a drama. 
Dra-‘maturgy. 1801. [- Gr. ópauarovpyía 


composition of dramas (see DRAMATURGE), 
prob. after G. dramaturgie.) 1. Dramatic 
composition; the dramatic art. 2. Theatrical 
acting 1837. 

Drank, pa. t. of DRINK. 
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[Drank, erron. f. DRAWK.] 

fDrap-de-Berry. Also as three words. 
[Fr.; = cloth of Berry.] 1619. A kind of 
Mua cloth, coming from Berry in France 
—1818. h 

Your rotten French camlets now, or your drab- 
de-berries SCOTT. 

Drape (dréip v. ME. [- OFr. draper, f. 
drap cloth :- late L. drappus, perh, of Celt. 
origin. See DRAB sb.*] T1. trans. To weave into 
cloth —1683. Also absol. 2. To cover with, 
oras with, cloth; to hang, dress, or adorn 
with drapery 1847. Also transf. and fig. 3. To 
adjust artistically. Also intr. for refi. 1862. 
14. To reprimand. [Cf. DRESS v.] TEMPLE, 

1. Flanders doth d. Cloth for thee of thine own 
Wool 1683. 2. A red gown draped with old 
Spanish lace 1882. fig. Draped in solemn in- 
anities FROUDE. Hence Dra-ping vbl. sb. 

Drape (drëp), sb. 1665. [f. Fr. drap and 
DmAPE v.) a. Cloth, drapery. b. Draping. 

Draper (dré!-poa), sb. ME. [- AFr. draper, 
(O)Fr. drapier, f. drap cloth; see DRAPE v., 
-ER? 2.] 1, Orig. One who made (woollen) 
cloth. Subseq., A dealer in cloth, whence, 
now, in other textile fabrics. 2. In comb. — 
seller; see ALE-draper. So TDra-per v. rare, 
to weave into cloth; absol. to drape, 

Drapery (dré*pori, sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
draperie, f. drap cloth, drapier DRAPER; See 
-ERY.] 1, Cloth or textile fabrics collectively. 
2. The business of a draper; teloth-making; 
now, the sale of cloth, etc. 1488, 3. The 
artistic arrangement of clothing in painting 
or sculpture 1610. 4. The stuff with which 
anything is draped; clothing or hangings of 
any kind; esp. the clothing of the human 
figure in sculpture or painting. Also fig. 1680. 
Also attrib. 

3. Attitude without action. .dress without d. 
1811. 4. To dispose the d., so that the folds 
shall have an easy communication, and gracefully 
follow each other SIR J. REYNOLDS. Mature is 
stripped of all her summer d. HOWITT. Hence 
Drapery v. to cover with, or as with, d. Dra'- 
peried ppl. a. 

fDra:pet. 1590, [- It. drappello, dim. of 
drappo cloth.] A covering —1799. 

Drastic (dræ-stik), a. 1691. [- Gr. dpaon- 
xés active, effective, f. dpa do.] 1. Med. Of 
medicines: Acting with vigour, violent. 
Also as sb. 2. transf. Vigorously effective; 
violent 1808. 

1. D. purgatives 1789, remedies 1836. 2. So d. à 
measure MILL. Hence Dravstically adv. 

Drat (dræt), inf. 1815. [Aphetic f. od-ra:t 
(Fielding) i.e. Op, minced form of God, and 
Rar v] An exclam, of angry vexation; = 
‘Hang’, ‘dash’, ‘confound’. Hence Drat v. 
Dratted ppl. a. 

Drat, obs. 3rd pers. sing. pres. of DREAD v. 

Draught (draft) sb. [Early ME. draht, if 
not in OE., - ON. drahtr, drálir, later re- 
inforced from MDu. dragt = OHG. traM (G. 
tracht), abstr. sb. f. Gme. *dragan draw. See 
DnAFT.] 

I. 1. The action, or an act, of drawing or 
pulling, esp. of a vehicle, plough, etc.; pull, 
traction. (rarely draft.) 2. That which is 
drawn. fa. A load. ME. only. b. A quantity 
drawn: used as a specific measure 1740. 3. 
Something used in drawing or pulling, as 
harness for horses 1483. 4. A team of horses 
or oxen, together with what they draw. 
Now dial, 1523. 

1. The Hertfordshire wheel-plough..is of the 
easiest d. MORTIMER. 2. Draught. .sixty-one 
pounds weight of wool HALLIWELL. 

Il. fig. Drawing, attraction; inclination 
(arch.). (also tdraft.) ME. 

III. 1. 'The act of drawing a net for fish ME. 
2. The take in one drawing of the net. (rarely 
draft.) ME. 3. A measure of weight of eels, — 
20 Ibs. 1859. 

1. For he was astonished. .at the d. of the fishes 
which they had taken Luke 5:9. 

IV. t1. The drawing of a bow; also, a bow- 
shot -1605. 12. The sweep of a weapon —1460. 
3. The drawing of a saw through a block of 
wood or stone; hence a measure of sawyer’s 
work ME. 4, Sce DRAFT 1. 1494. 

V. 1. The drawing of liquid into the mouth 
or down the throat; an act of drinking; the 
quantity drunk at one pull. (rarely draft.) 
ME. 2. A dose of liquid medicine; a potion 
1656. 3. Inhaling of smoke or vapour; that 
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which is inhaled at one breath 1621. 4. fig. 
The drinking in of something by the mind or 
soul. (Cf. DRINK v.) 1560, 

1. Our morning d. MASSINGER. 2. Fee the doctor 
for a nauseous d. DRYDEN. Phr. Black d.: a pur- 
gative consisting of an infusion of senna with 
sulphate of magnesia and extract of liquorice. 
(Also fig.) 4. Make the d. of life sweet or bitter 
JOHNSON. 

VI. The action of drawing out to a greater 
length; that which is drawn out or spun, a 
thread ME. 

VIL Naut. The action of drawing or dis- 
placing (so much) water; the depth of water 
which a vessel draws. (sometimes draft.) 
1601. 

A... Vessel. 
Twel. N. V. i 

VIII. fi. The action of moving along; 
course, going —1485. 12. A move at chess, 
etc. [Fr. trait :- L. tractus.) 1656. 3. pl. A 
game played by two persons on a chequer- 
board, simpler than chess, all the pieces 
being of equal value and moving alike 
diagonally. (In U.S. called checkers, in 
Scotl. dambrod. (rarely drafts.) ME. b. One 
of the pieces: = DRAUGHTSMAN. (Usu. in pl.) 
1894. 

IX. 1. A current, stream, flow 1601; in Hy- 
draulics, the area of an opening for.a flow of 
water. (also draft.) 1874. 2. A current of air, 
esp. in a room or a chimney. (occas. draft.) 
1768. 

2. Natural d.: the current of air that passes 
through the fire in a steam boiler, etc., without 
mechanical aid, as dist. from blast, forced d., that 
artificially increased either by rarefying the air 
above the fire or by compressing it below. 

X. t1. The drawing of a line or mark with a 
brush, pen, pencil, ete. ; the mark so made; a 
Stroke. [Fr. /rait.] -1602. 12. Delineation, 
drawing -1734. 13. That which is drawn or 
delineated, (rarely draft.) -1796. +b. Repre- 
sentation in sculpture; a sculptured figure 
—1086. 4. spec. A sketch, preparatory to a 
work of art 1573. Also fig. 5, A sketch in 
words. (occas. draft.) 1503. 6. A plan. Also 
DRAFT 4, q.v. 7. See DRAFT 5. 1528. 18. Some- 
thing drawn up; a scheme; a plot. (rarely 
draft.) 1731, 

A. Like the first d. of a painter FULKE. 5. Thus 
I have, in a short d., given a view of our original. 
Ideas LOCKE. 7. What I wrote in the first d. of 
this work T. BURNET. 

XI. 1. See DRAFT 2. 1703. 2. Comm. See 
DRAFT 3. 1633. 

l. Draughts of labourers were employed in 
Spain 1872, 

XII. t1. fig. Derivation; something derived 
—1501. 12. An extract —1601. 3. The action of 
drawing liquor from a vessel; readiness to be 
80 drawn ME. 4. A mild blister, etc., that. 
‘draws’ 1828. 5. Masonry, etc. See DRAFT 6. 
1859. 

XIII. t1. (?) A cesspool or sink —1703. 12. 
A privy -1681. 

XIV. attrib. a. Of beasts: Used for draught 
or drawing. (also draft.) 1466. b. Of sheep: 
Drafted from the flock. c. Of liquor: On 
draught; as d. ale, beer, etc. 1893. d. Of a 
document: Drawn up as a rough copy. (Com- 
monly DRAFT, q.v. 7b.) 1878. 

Comb.: d.-board, the board on which the game 
of draughts is played; -box, an air-tight tube by 
which the water from an elevated wheel is con- 
ducted to the tail-race; -engine, the engine over 
the shaft of a coal-pit or mine; -hook, one of the 
hooks of iron fixed on the cheeks of a cannon 
carriage, used for drawing a gun backwards or 
forwards; +-hound, a hound used for tracking by 
scent; +-house, a privy (= sense XIII. 2); -line, 
a line on a ship marking the depth of water she 
draws; -net, a net that is drawn for fish; -spring, 
a spring inserted between the trace and the wagon, 
ete., 80 as to relieve the strain of starting; -way, 
a way along which something is drawn; a passage 
for a current of air. 

Draught (draft), v. 1714. [f. DRAUGHT sb.) 
1. trans. = DRAFT v. 1. 2. To make a plan or 
sketch of; to design. (occas. draft.) 1828.3. To 
cut à draught upon. (Also DRAFT v. 3.) 
1848. 4. Weaving. To draw (the threads of 
the warp) through the heddles of the loom. 

1. The commander. .shall d. off an equal num- 
ber of men. .to supply their places 1758, 

For other senses see DRAFT v. 


fDrau'ght-bridge. ME. = 
—1543. 


aig shallow d. and bulke vnprizable 
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Draughtsman (draftsm&n) Pl. -men. 
See also DRAFTSMAN. 1663. [f. draught’s + 
MAN.] 1. A man employed or skilled in mak- 
ing drawings or designs. 2. One who draws 
up, or makes a draft of, legal or other docu- 
ments. Now oftener DRAFTSMAN, q.v. 1759. 
3. One of the pieces used in the game of 
draughts; var. draughtman 1894. 

1. The d. of the Survey 1875. 2. The actual d. of 
the Report 1887. Hence Drau-ghtsmanship. 

Draughty (dra-fti) a. 1602. [f. DRAUGHT 
sb. + -Y'.] 1. Abounding in currents of air, 
as, a d. room 1846. 12. Rubbishy; filthy (rare) 
1002. Hence Drau-ghtiness. 

Drave, obs. or arch. pa. t. of DRIVE v. 

Dravidian (dravi-diin), a. and sb. 1856. 
[f. Skr. Dravida, province of S. India, + 
-IAN.] Name of a race of S. India and Ceylon, 
and the group of agglutinative languages 
spoken by them. 

Draw (dr), v. Pa. t. drew (dra); pa. pple, 
drawn (drün. [OE. dragan = ON. draga 
draw, pull, and (in the sense ‘bear, carry’, 
"wear OFris. draga, OS. dragan (Du. 
dragen), OHG. tragan (G. tragen), Goth. 
(ga)dragan.] 

I. Of simple traction. (The most general 
word for this.) 1. trans. To cause to move 
toward oneself by the application of force; to 
pull. Also absol. Also refl., and intr. for pas- 
sive. 2. To pull after one; move (a thing) 
along by traction ME. Also absol., and énfr. 
for passive. 3. transf. To convey in a vehicle; 
to cart; to haul ME. **In specific applica- 
tions. 4. To drag (traitors) at a horse's tail, or 
on à hurdle, to the place of execution ME. 
15. To pull or tear in pieces, asunder —1700. 
6. To cause to shrink; to distort ME. Also 
intr. for refl. 17. To mend (a rent) —1611. 
With specific objects, 8. To pull up (a sail, 
etc.), pull out (a bolt, etc.), haul in (a net), 
etc. ME. 9. To bend (a bow); also, to pull 
back (the arrow) on the string. Also absol. 
ME. 10. To pull (a curtain, veil, etc.) over 
Something, or aside or off from it. Also fig. 
ME. Also intr. for refl. = passive. 11. Of a 
ship, etc.: To displace (so much depth of 
water); to sink so deep in floating. [So Fr. 
tirer seize pieds d'eau, etc.] 1555. 12. In 
Cricket, To divert (the ball) to the ‘on’ side 
by a slight turn of the bat 1857. ****/n 
transf. and fig. applications. 13. trans. To 
cause to come, move, or go (from or to some 
place, position, or condition). Obs. exe. in 
assoc. with other senses, ME. t14. To lead 
(a ditch, wall, etc.) from one point to an- 
other. (L. ducere.) -1796, +15. To render; to 
translate -1569. +16. fig. a. To adduce. b. To 
attribute. c. To pervert, wrest. -1704. +17, 
Arith. To add (to, together); to subtract (out 
of); to multiply (into, in) -1811, 

1. A Shark. .drew him under Water 1700. The 
rope drew taut 1886, 2. A locomotive drawing a 
long train of wagons 1897. Phr. To d. with: to 
be in like case with SHARKS, 4. After the fassyon 
of treytours to be drawen, hanged and quartred 
HALL. 6. The face smiling, but drawn and fixed 
SWINBURNE. 9. A certaine man drew a bow at a 
venture 1 Kings 22:34. Phr. To d. a bead; see 
BEAD sb. To d. bil, bridle, rein: to pull up: also 
fig. 10. When the curtens were drawne, all the 
people might see it 1631. Phr. To d. the cloth: to 
clear away" after a meal. (Now arch.) 13. Phr. 
To d. into example, precedent, comparison, etc. 

II. Of attraction, drawing in or together. 1. 
To take in (air, etc.) into the lungs; to 
breathe; to cause (a draught) to enter ME. 
2. absol. or intr. To produce or admit of a 
draught: said of a chimney, a cigar, etc. 1758. 
3. To attract, as a magnet; to contract 
(rust, heat, cte.: also fig.) ME. 4. fig. To attract 
by moral force, persuasion, inclination, ete. ; 
to lead, entice, turn (to, into, or from a course, 
condition, ete.) ME. Also absol. 5. To induce 
(lo do something) 1568. 6. To bring together. 
Obs. exc. as assoc, with other Senses. 1568. 
Also intr, for refi. 7. To bring about as a 
result, entail, bring on ME. 8. To cause to 
fall upon ME. 

1. Swoln with wind and the rank mist they d. 
MiLT. Lycidas 196. 2. The fire does not ul 
1833. 3. Bras draweth soone ruste ME. 4. I was 
drawn..therunto through the FLEMING. MiLT. 
P.L. . 808. . Emerson always draws LOWELL. 
7. The interest that drawes the freehold BACON, 


8. The occasion [that] ischii 
binden t [that] drew this mischiefe upon 
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III. Of extraction, withdrawal, removal, 1, 
To pull out, take out, extract ME, Alo 
absol. 2. To pull or take out one of a number 
of things (‘lots’) ME.; to obtain or select by 
lot 1709. 3. To separate or select from a 
group or heap; spec. to separate (seeds) from 
the husks ME. 4. To drag or force (a badger 
or fox) from his hole 1834, +5, To withdraw 
(stakes, a horse, etc.) —1857. 6. To leave un- 
decided (a game, etc). [? = withdraw.) 
1837. 7. To raise, as water from a well, ete, 
ME. 8. To cause (liquid) to flow from a 
vessel through an opening, blood from a 
wound, etc. Also absol. to draw liquor, ME. 
9. To extract (a liquor, ete.) by suction, 
pressure, infusion, or distillation 1550, Also 
absol. (of the teapot), and intr. (of the tea), 
10. Med. To cause a flow of (blood, etc.) to a 
particular part; to promote suppuration, 
Also absol. (of a poultice or blister). ME, 1. 
To drain off (water); also absol., and intr, 
(for refl.) 1607. 12. To take, obtain, or derive 
from a source ME. Also inir. or absol. 13, To 
elicit, evoke. spec. in Cards, To cause (a 
card or cards) to be played out. ME. 14, 
collog. To rouse to action, speech, or anger; 
to ‘fetch’; to exasperate 1860. 15. To deduce 
1576. 16. To extract something from, draw 
out the contents of; to drain 1576; to draw 
out the viscera of; to disembowel ME. 17, 
To draw a net through or along (a river, etc.) 
for fish ME. 18. Hunting. To search (a wood, 
ete.) for game. Also absol, 1583. 19, colloq, 
To ‘pump’ (a person) 1857. 

1. He would have drawn the cork 1898, To d. 
stumps at cricket 1850, two cards 1870. To d. 
[= thin] an onion bed 1897. absol, D. (sc. the 
sword), if you be men Rom. & Jul. 1. i, 69. 2. Phr, 
To d. cut(s, lot(s: see CUT sb.', Lov sb. The jury is 
drawn very fairly KEATr 6. To d. a battle 
1878. 8. I will entertain: ‘dolfe: he shall d.; 
he shall tap Merry W. 1. 11. Their Stings d. 
Blood DRYDEN. Phr. To d. it mild: (a) lil. in 
reference to beer; (b) to refrain from exaggeration, 
9. Oil of sweet Almonds newly drawn 1747. 12. 
The stocke from whence he draweth his descent 
FLEMING. [He] drew his salary quarterly 1850. 
13. He draws all the trumps and wins all the 
tricks H. H. GIBBS. 16. To d. an oven Pepys. To 
pluck and d. a Goose CULPEPPER, 18. Phr. To 
d. (a covert) blank: to search it without success; 
also to d. a blank (with allusion to drawing a blank 
in a lottery). 

IV. Of tension, extension, protection. 1, To 
pull out to a greater length or size; to stretch, 
distend, extend; to spin (a thread) Also 
absol, and inir. for refi. ME. Also fig. 2. 
techn. a, To make (wire) by drawing a piece of 
metal through holes of diminishing size. 
b. To flatten out (metal), 3, Naul. intr. Ot a 
sail: To swell out tightly with the wind 1627. 

1. The Skin drew or stretch'd like a Piece of 
Doe-Leather 1747. fig. The anguish. .is too long 
drawn 1885. 

V. Of delineation or construction by draw- 
ing. 1. To trace (a line, figure, etc.) by draw- 
ing a pencil, pen, or the like, across a surface 
ME. 2. To make by drawing lines; to design, 
delineate; tto model 1526. Also fig. ME. Also 
absol. or intr. 1530. 13. To devise; to set in 
order, arrange —1663. 4. To frame (a docu- 
ment, bill cheque, ete.) in due form; to 
write out ME. Also fig. 5. To drame 
formulate, institute (comparisons, distine 
tions, etc.) 1789. á 

1. Like figures drawn upon a dial plate Coney 
Phr. To d. a line (fig.): to fix a limit or boun ae 
2. To d. cartoons on wood 1861. fig. To d. e 
character ADDISON. 4. Clarke, d. a deed of E 
Merch. V. 1v. i. 394. She should d. bills upon in 
DE Fox. Phr. To d. against, to issue drafts m 
consideration of (value placed in the drawe 6 d 
hands). 5. I. avoided drawing comparisons 
tween your son and F, 1802. 8 

VI. refl. and intr. Of motion, moving Se] 
self. fl. refl. To d. oneself: to move ona 
come, go to or towards; to withdraw At 
-1618. 12. intr. To move, come, g0 — to 
b. Now only, To move towards a place, i 
come near, approach, to come opti To 
withdraw to one side ME. Also fig. E. 4. 
draw near or approach in time ME. te 
Hunting. Ot a hound: To track game by v» 
scent. b. To move slowly towards the ga ny 
after pointing. 1589. 5. Racing. Gram 
to gain on or get away from an antag 
1823, 
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n immediately. .drew together in a 
Pa U PTER. Jig. To d. to age CAXTON. 3. To d. 
to a conclusion i821. 5. Phr. To d. level: to come 
up with an antagonist, 4 
Comb, with adverbs, See also simple senses and 
adverbs, D. back: a. Comm. To recover (the 
whole or part of the any: on [per [een 
i RAWBACK sb. b. inir. Lo move back- 
tion: see Di A ge te errs 


from one’s position; P 
no To contract; to cause to shrink. b. To 
inhale, c. fig. TO i eigle, entice; to ensnare. d. 


or evening: To draw to a close, Also ofa 
UTER of days: To become gradually shorter. 
D. off: a. trans. To withdraw (troops) from a 
position; intr. to withdraw. b. To divert (the 
mind, etc.). C- trans. To convey away (liquid) by 
a tap, a channel, or the like. Also intr. (for refl.). 
a tapas To bring on. b. To lead on. €. intr. To 
advance, approach, d. Hunting. — sense VI. 4. 
D. out: a. (rans. To extract. b. Mil, To lead out 
Deomp or quarters; also intr. for refl.; to extend 
in line; to detach from the main body. c. To 
stretch; to flatten out (metal). d. fig. To protract. 
aro elicit, f. To induce to talk (collog.). g. To 
draw up; to make out; to delineate. h. intr. To 
become longer. i. Racing. To get gradually fur- 
'D. over: To convert to one's party or 
p: a. refl. To assume an erect 
o bring or come to a stand, c. To 
as troops. Also intr. for refl, d. To 


set in array, " E 
frame, write out in proper form. e. To come up 


f. To take up with. 

Draw (drQ) sb. 1663. [f. Draw v.] 1, An 
act of drawing; see DRAW v. 2. Anything 
having power to draw a crowd (collog.) 1881. 
3. Drawing of lots; a raffle 1755. 4. A drawn 
game or match 1871. 5. ‘That part of a 
bridge which is raised up, swung round, or 
drawn aside (U.S.)’ (Webster). 6. A thing or 
person employed to draw a person out. Also, 
one who is easily drawn out (slang). 1811. 

Draw-, the verb-stem in comb.: 

a. used attrib. = drawing-, used for, in, or 
by drawing: as 

d.-arch, a movable arch in a bridge; a draw- 
bridge arch; -bénch, a machine in which wire or 
strips of metal are reduced in thickness by 
drawing through gauged apertures, also called 
drawing-bench'; -boit, a coupling-pin of a railway 
wagon; -bore, a pin-hole through a tenon, so 
bored that the pin shall draw the parts together; 
hence d.-bor -dock, a creek or inlet in the 
bank of a navigable river into which boats or 
barges can be run; -gear, (a) harness for draught 
animals; (b) the apparatus by which railway car- 
riages and trucks are connected together in a 
train; -head, the head of a draw-bar in a railway- 
carriage; -kiln, a lime-kiln so constructed that 
the burned lime is drawn at the bottom; -link, a 
link connecting railway carriages or trucks; 
-loom, the loom used in figure-weaving, in which 
the strings through which the warps are passed 
Were pulled by a d.-boy; -rod, a rod connecting 
the d.-bars of railway carriages; -Shave, a draw- 
ing-knife for shaving spokes, etc.; -spring, the 
spring between a d.-bar and the truck or carriage; 
tap, a tap for emptying a pipe, cistern, etc.; 
tube, the compound tube, one part sliding 
within the other, which carries the object-glass 
and eye-piece of a microscope. 

b. governing an object: as 
d.-blood, he who or that which draws blood. 


with, come close to. 


Draw-able, a. 1647. Capable of being 
drawn, 

Drawback (drQ:beek). 16 f. phr. f 
pee (dro-beek). 1618. [f. phr. to 


A. sb. t1. One who draws back or retires. 2. 
An amount paid back from a charge pre- 
viously made; esp. a certain amount of 
excise or import duty remitted when the 
commodities on which it has been paid are 
exported; orig., the action of drawing back a 
Xn paid as duty 1697. 3. A deduction 1753. 

34 hindrance, disadvantage 1720. 

14 dh from the utility of thelr compilations 
Ij. 4. Roman citizenship had its drawbacks 
qB; adi. That is, or has to be, drawn back; as 

-lock 1703, 
yDraw-bar (dria). 1839. The bar that 
rail S the draw-links or couplings by which 
e way carriages and trucks are connected in 

Pain. 

Draw--boy. 1731. The bo 
e i y who pulled the 
E the harness in figure-weaving; hence, 
ice of mechanism by which this is now 
poraw bridge. ME. [f. DRAW-; see also 
pie P deren 1. A bridge hinged at 
xd and free at the other, which may be 
1 up and let down so as to prevent or 
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permit passage over it, or allow passage 
through the channel which it crosses. 

The original form was the lifting d., used to span 
the foss of a castle or fortification, or the inner 
m of it; in more recent times a swing- or swivel- 

ridge which revolves horizontally is much em- 
ployed; see also BASCULE. A d. to permit the 

assage of vessels sometimes forms a small 
section of a long permanent bridge. 

2. A movable bridge or gangway on a ship, 
ete. 1856. 

Drawcansir (drdkie-n,sex). Also Draw:- 
cansir. 1672. [Burlesque alt. of Almanzor of 
Dryden’s ‘Conquest of Granada’ (1670-2), 
perh. designed to suggest draw and can (of 
licuor).) Name of a blustering, bragging 
character in Villiers burlesque ‘The 
Rehearsal’, who in the last scene enters a 
battle and kills all the combatants on both 
sides: hence allusively, and attrib. 

Such a D., as to cut down both friend and foe 
TUCKER. 

Draw:-cut, sb, 1833. A cut made by a 
drawing movement. 

Drawee (drüji). 1766. [See -EE'.] The 
person on whom a draft or bill of exchange is 
drawn. 

Drawer! (dr)o). ME. [f. DRAW v. + -ER!]. 
1. One who, orthat which, draws; see DRAW v. 
2. spec. One who draws liquor; a tapster 
at a tavern 1567. 3. One who draws a draft, 
bill of exchange, or legal document 1682. 4. 
One who makes a drawing; a draughtsman 
1579. 

Drawer? (drs). 1580. [f. DRAW v. + -ER', 
after (O)Fr. tiroir, f. tirer draw.] A box- 
shaped receptacle, fitting into a space in à 
cabinet or table, so that it can be drawn out 
horizontally. b. pl. Drawers = Chest of 
drawers: a piece of furniture made to contain 
a number of drawers, arranged in tiers. 

Drawers (drQ^uz) sb. pl. 1567. [f. DRAW 
v. + -ER'; of loworigin.] A garment for the 
lower part of the body and legs; now 
usually under-hose worn next the skin. 

Draw-file (drQ-foil), v. 1884. [f. DRAW- 
used advb.] trans. To file longitudinally, 
without lateral movement. 

Draw-gate. 1791. A sluice-gate. 

Draw-glove. ME. fl. (Also draw-gloves.) 
An old parlour game, also called drawing (of) 
gloves, which consisted in a race at drawing 
off gloves when certain words were Bpoken. 
2. An archer's drawing-glove. 

Drawing (dri) vl. sb. ME. [f. DRAW 
v. + -ING*.] 1. gen. The action of DRAW v. 
q.v. b. coner. That which is drawn, or 
obtained by drawing. spec. in pl., the amount 
of money taken in a shop, or drawn in the 
course of business. 1883. 2. The formation of 
a line by drawing some tracing instrument 
from point to point of a surface; representa- 
tion by lines; delineation, as dist. from 
painting; the draughtsman's art 1530; 
iransf. the arrangement of the lines which 
3. That which is 


crayon; 
A name given 2 
from combing to spinning, 
thickness of the sliver of wool by drawing the 
warp through the reed 1831. 

Comb.: a. In various senses, às d.-awl, an awl 
having an eye near the point, so as to carry à. 
thread through the hole bored; -bench, a bench 
or table in the mint on which strips of metal are 
drawn to the same thickness for coining; also a 
bench on which a cooper works with his d.-knife; 
-bridge = DRAWBRIDGE; -frame, a machine in 
Which the slivers from the carding machine are 
drawn out and attenuated; -glove, a glove worn 
by archers on the right hand in drawing the bow; 
-machine, a machine through which strips of 
metal are drawn to be made thin and even, ete, ; 
-press, a machine for cutting and pressing sheet 
metal into a required shape, as for pans, etc.; 
-table, a table extensible by drawing out. slides 
or leaves. b. Of or pertaining to delineation, as 
d.-block, a block composed of leaves of drawing- 
paper, adhering at the edges, so as to be remov- 
able one by one; -board, a board on which paper 
is stretched for drawing on; -book, a book for 
drawing in; -compass, -es, a pair of compasses 
having à pencil or pen in place of one of the 
points; -paper, stout paper of various kinds for 
drawing on; -pen, an instrument. adjustable by 
a screw to draw ink lines of varying thicknesses; 
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-pin, a flat-headed pin used to fasten d.-] 
hou, desk, etc. 3 ag 

Drawing, ppl. a. ME. |f. as prec. + 
-ING*.] 1. gen. That draws, in various senses 
1576. 2. spec. Draught- 1551. 3. That draws 
out purulent or foreign matter from a 
wound, etc. ME. 14. Attractive —1009. 
Hence tDraw-ingly adv. in a slow manner. 

Draw-ing-knife. 1737. a. A tool, consist- 
ing of a blade with a handle at each end, for 
shaving or scraping a surface. b. A farrier's 
instrument. c. A tool used to make an 
incision on the surface of wood along which 
the saw is to follow, to prevent the teeth of 
the saw from tearing the wood. 


Draw-ing-master. 1779. A teacher of 
drawing. 
Drawing-room (dro-in rüm). 1642. 


[Shortening of withdrawing-room (XVI; very 
common in xvu); ftdrawing-chamber is 
earlier (xv1).] 1. orig. A room to withdraw 
t0; spec. à room reserved for the reception of 
company, and to which the ladies withdraw 
after dinner; now sometimes used for an 
important reception room. b. The company 
assembled in a drawing-room 1841, 2. A 
levee held in a drawing-room; the reception 
at which ladies are presented at court 1711, 

1. The gentlemen. . rejoin the ladies in the draw- 
ing-room, and take coffee EMERSON. 2. There was 
a drawing-room to-day at court SWIFT. 

Drawk, drauk (drok. ME. [- med.L. 
drauca, whence OFr. (mod. dial.) droue.] A 
kind of grass growing as a weed among corn; 
app. orig. brome-grass (Bromus secalinus); 
but also confounded with cockle, darnel, and 
wild oats. 

Draw-knife. 1703. = DRAWING-KNIFE. 

Drawl (dro), v. 1597. [prob. orig. va- 
grants’ cant — E.Fris., LG., Du. dralen 
delay, linger. DRAIL, of similar date, was used 
in the same senses.] 1, intr. To crawl or drag 
along. Now rare. 2. intr. To speak slowly, as 
from indolence or affectation 1598. 3. trans. 
To utter with lazy slowness: chiefly with out 
1663. 4. To cause to pass on or away, or 
move along slowly or laggingly; to drag out, 
on, ete. 1758. 

2. Such a drawling-affecting rogue Merry W. 


ii. i. 145. 4. The Chancery would d. it out till 
[o CoBBETT. Hence Drawer. Draw'lingly 
v. 


Drawl, sb. 1700. [f. prec. vb.] The action 
of drawling; a slow indolent utterance. 

iDraw--latch, sb. ME. |f. DRAW v. + 
LarCH sb.) 1. A string by which a latch is 
drawn or raised 1614. 2, A thief who enters 
by drawing up the latch; a sneaking thief 
-1607. 3. A lazy laggard —1010. 

Drawn (drgn), ppl. a. ME. [f. DRAW v.] 
1. In the senses of the vb. 2, Of a sword: 
Pulled out of the sheath, naked ME. 3, Of a 
battle or match: Undecided 1610. 4. Traced, 
as a line. Chiefly in comb. 1571. 5. Disem- 
bowelled 1789. 6. Subjected to tension 1879. 
7. Gathered, in needle-work 1852. 

Draw--net. 1624. = DRAG-NET; also ‘a net 
with large meshes for catching the larger 
varieties of fowls’. 

Draw-n-work. Also drawn-thread 
work. 1595, Ornamental work done in 
textile fabrics by drawing out some of the 
threads of warp and woof, so as to form 
patterns. 

Draw:-plate. 1832. A steel plate pierced 
with graduated apertures through which 
wire or metal is drawn to be reduced in 
thickness. 

Draw:-well. ME. 1. A deep well from 
which water is drawn by a bucket suspended 
toa rope. t2. A deep drawer. STERNE. 

Dray (dré), sb.' [Late ME. dreye, draye 
(AL. dreia), corresp. formally to OE. drege 
(also dragnet) drag-net, f. base of dragan 
DRaw v. Cf. MLG. drage bier, litter (G. trage 
hand-barrow, litter] ti, A sled or cart 
without wheels 21552. 2. A low cart without 
sides for carrying heavy loads: esp. that 
used by brewers 1581. 3. attrib. and Comb., as 
d.-cart = sense 2; d.-horse, a large and 
powerful horse used for drawing a d. 

Dray, drey (dre, sb. local. 1607. [Of 
unkn. origin.] A squirrel's nest. 

Drayage (dré*éd3). 1791. [f. DRAY sb.' + 


DRAYMAN 

-AGE.] a. Conveyance by dray. b. The 
charge for this. 

Dray:man. 1581. A man who drives a 


(brewer's) dray. 

Drazel (dre-z'. Now dial. 1074. 
unkn. origin; cf. DROSSEL.] A slut. 

Dread (dred), v. [Early ME. dréden, 
aphetic f. OE. adrédan (cf. ADREAD), late 
form of ondridan = OS. antdrüdan, OHG. 
intratan, f. ond-, and- (as in ANSWER) + a 
WGmc. base of obscure origin.) 1, trans. To 
fear greatly; to regard with awe or rever- 
ence. 2, To look forward to with terror ME. 
T3. intr. (or absol.) To be greatly afraid or 
apprehensive —1840; also refi. t4. trans. To 
cause to fear; to affright —1681. 

1. MILT. P. L. 1, 464. 2. Leaves look pale, 
dreading the winter's near SHAKS. 3. D. not, nor 
be dismayed 1 Chr, 22:13. Hence tDrea-dable a. 
to be dreaded. Drea:der, one who dreads. 

Dread (dred), sb. ME. [f. prec. vb.] 1, Ex- 
treme fear; deep awe or reverence; appre- 
hension as to future events. Rarely in pl. 2. 
An object of fear, reverence, or awe ME. +3. 
Doubt, risk of the thing proving otherwise 
1556, 

1. The drede of god FISHER. Suspicion ripened 
into d. WonDsw. 2. Vna his dear drecd SPENSER 
F. Q. I. vi. 2. Their once great d., captive and 
blind before them MILT. Sams. 1473. 

TDread (dred), a. ME. [Aphetic f. ADRAD, 
assim. to prec.] Afraid, frightened —1450. 

Dread (dred), ppl. a. [ME. pa. pple. of 
DREAD v] 1. Feared greatly; hence, to be 
feared; dreadful. 2. Held in awe; awful, 
revered ME. 

A. Death or aught then Death more d. MILT, 
P. L. 1X. 989. 2. Most Dredde Soverayne Lord 
ME. Your d. command Haml. ti. iv. 109. 

Dreadful (dre'dfùl). ME. |f. DREAD sb. + 
-FUL.] 

A. adj. 11. Full of dread, fear, or awe; fear- 
ful; reverential —1659. 2, Inspiring dread or 
reverence; terrible; awful ME. 3. In mod. 
colloq. use often a strong intensive = Ex- 
ceedingly bad, great, long, etc. 

2. Harsh resounding Trumpets dreadfull bray 
Rich. II, 1, iti, 135. 3. The parting was d. 1864, 

B. adv. = Dreadfully. (Now vulgar.) 1682, 

C. sb. A story of crime written in a morbidly 
exciting style; a journal or print of such a 
character (colloq.) 1884. 

Hence Drea-dfutly adv. in a d. manner; 
colloq. = EXOREDINGLY. 

Drea:dingly, adv. 1589. [f. dreading + 
"LY*.] With dread. 

Drea'dless. ME. [See -Lxss.] 

A, adj. Void of dread or fear; fearless. Const. 
of. tb. Exempt from apprehension of 
danger; secure (rare) 21622. 

With d. confidence 1854. b. That which makes 
death so. .dreadlesse to a beleeuer S. WARD. 

1B. adv, Without doubt of mistake; doubt- 
less —1535, 

Hence Drea-dless-ly adv., -ness. 

tDrea'dly, a. ME. only. [f. DREAD sb. + 
"LY'.] = DREADFUL 1, 2. 

Dreadly (dre-dli) adv. ME. [f. DREAD a. + 
7"LY*] 1. Dreadfully. 2. With dread or awe 
(rare) 1074. 

1. D. sweeping thro’ the vaulted sky 1751. So 
Drea-dness (now rare). 

Dreadnought (dre-dnot). 1806. 

A. adj. Dreading nothing, fearless 1836. 

B. sb. 1. A thick coat worn in very incle- 
ment weather; also, the cloth of which such 
garments are made. 2. Name of a recent 
type of battleship 1908. 

TDream, sb.) (OE. dréam = OS. dróm 
mirth, noise :- WGme. *draum-; see next.) 
1, Joy, gladness, mirth —ME. 2. Music; noise 
-ME. 


[ot 


Dream (drim), sb.* [ME. drém, identical in 
form with prec., but corresp. in sense to 
OFris. dràm, OS. drém (Du. droom), OHG. 
troum (G. traum), ON. draumr. The relation 
between this and the prec. word is undeter- 
mined.] 1. A train of thoughts, images, or 
fancies passing through the mind during 
sleep; a vision during sleep; the state in 
which this occurs. 2. fig. A vision of the 
fancy indulged in when awake (esp. as being 
unreal or idle); a reverie, castle-in-the-air; 
cf. DAY-DREAM 1581. Also transf. 

,l. He intepretid pe kynges dremes ME. Striv- 
ing, as is usual in dreams, without ability to 
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move JOHNSON. 2. These may seem..but 
Golden Dreams 1697. 

{Dream, v.' [OE. dréman, dryman = OS. 
drómian, f. WGme. *draum-, OE. dréam 
DREAM sb.) intr. To make a musical or joy- 
ful noise -ME. 

Dream (drim) v.* Pa. t. dreamed 
(drimd), dreamt (dremt) [Appears xir 
with DREAM sb.', q.v.] 1. inr. To have 
visions and imaginary sense-impressions in 
sleep ME. 2. trans. To behold, imagine, or 
fancy, in, or as in, a dream ME. 3. inir. with 
of, ton: To think of even in a dream; to have 
any conception of; to conceive, imagine. 
Chiefly in neg. sentences, 1538. 4. intr. To 
fall into reverie; to form imaginary visions of 
(unrealities) 1533. 5. intr. fig. To hover or 
hang dreamily or drowsily 1842. 6. To d. 
away or out: to pass or spend in dreaming 
1590. 

1. Jacob..Dreaming by night under the open 
Skie MILT. P. L. rt. 514, 2. Said he not so? Or 
did I dreame it so Rom. & Jul. v. iii. 79. He 
dreamed that God spake to him HOBBES. Come 
now, and let me d. it truth M. ARNOLD. 3. Haml. 
I. v. 168. 4. He also dreaming after the empire 
KNOLLES. 5. Mist..dreamed along the hills 
HAWTHORNE. 6. Foure nights wil quickly dreame 
away the time Mids, N.1.i. 8. Hence Drea:m- 
ingly adv. 

Dreamer (drizmoi. ME. [f. DREAM v.? 
+-ER'.] 1. One who dreams; a visionary ; an 
idle speculator. 2. A putt-bird. 

1. He is a D., let vs leaue him Jul. C. 1. ii. 24. 

Dreamery (drimori. 1838. [f. DREAM 
sb.*  -ERY.] Dreaming, dreaminess. 

Drea:mful, a. 1552. (f. DREAM sb.* + 
-FUL.] Full of dreams; dreamy, as d. 
slumber. Hence Drea-mfully adv. 

Dream-hole. 1559. [app. f. DREAM sb.! 2.) 
One of the holes or slits left in the walls of 
steeples, towers, barns, etc. 

Dreamland. 1834. [f. DREAM sb.? + LAND 
sb.] The land which one sees in dreams; an 
ideal or imaginary land. 

They are real, and have a venue in their respec- 
tive districts in d. LAMB. 

Drea:mless, a. 1605. [See -LESs.] Without 
or free from dreams. Hence Drea:mlessly 
adv. 

Dreamy (dri-mi) a. 1567. [f. DREAM sb.* 
*-Y-] 1. Abounding in dreams. 2. Given 
or pertaining to reverie 1809. 3. Dream-like; 
vague, indistinct; misty, dim, cloudy 1848, 

1. A d. slumber KANE. 2. D. moods 1845. 3. 
A d. recollection Jowgrt. Hence Drea-mily ad; 
Drea-miness. 


fDrear, sb. 1503. [Back-formation from 
DREARY a.] Dreariness, sadness, gloom 
1775. 


Drear (dria), a. Chiefly poet. 1629. [Short 
for DREARY a.] = DREARY 3, 4. 

A d. and dying sound Miz. Nativity 193. 

Drearihead (dri*rihed). arch. ME. [See 
-HEAD.] Dreariness. So Drea-rihood. 

TDrea-ring.  [irreg. f. drear, dreary.] 
Sorrowing, grief. SPENSER. 

Dreary (dri*ri) a. [OE. dréorij, f. dréor 
i= Gme. *dreuzaz, f. *dreuz- *drauz-, 
whence also OE. dréosan drop, fall, OS. 
driosan, Goth. driusan, and OS. drór, OHG. 
tror, ON. dreyri gore, blood, MHG. trürec 
(G. traurig sorrowful).] tl. Gory —1590. +2. 
Cruel, dire, horrid, grievous -1600. 3. Of 
persons, etc.: Sad, doleful, melancholy. 
Obs. or arch. OE. 4, Dismal, gloomy; 
repulsively dull. (The ordinary current 
sense.) 1667. 

3. Al drery was his cheere and his lookyng 
CHAUCER. 4. Seest thou yon d. Plain. .The seat 
of desolation MILT. P. L. 1. 180. 

ence Drea-rily adr, Drea-riment, d. or dis- 
mal condition or the expression of it. Drea-ri- 
ness. Drea-risome a. of a d. character. 

Dreche; sce DRETCH v. 

Dredge (dreds), sb.! 1471. [Earliest as Sc. 
dreg, perh. - MDu. dregghe *harpago', ‘ver- 
riculum*, but the final cons. of the Eng. 
Word suggests a native origin.) An instru. 
ment for collecting and bringing up objects 
by dragging. a. orig. A drag-net for taking 
oysters, etc. b. An apparatus for collecting 
marine objects for scientific investigation. 
€. A dredging machine. Also attrib. 

Dredge, sb. [ME. drag(g)e, dragie (xiv- 
XV) — OFr. dragie, (also mod.) dragée, in med. 
L. drageia, dragetum, -ata; referred by some 
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to L. tragemata — Gr. Tpæyýpara spices, 
2, 3 prob. a different word] Se 


ME. 3. Mining. Ore of a mixed ualii 
Comb. d.-malt, malt made ns 
barley. 

Dredge, v.' 1508. [Goes with DREDGE 85.1] 
1. trans. To collect and bring up by means of 
a dredge. Also fig. 2. inir, To make use ofa 
dredge 1681. 3. (rans. To clean out the bed of 
(a river, etc.) with a dredging apparatus 1844, 

Dredge, v.* 1596. [f. DREDGE sb.*] 1. trans, 
To sprinkle with powder, esp. flour; orig. to 
sprinkle with a powder of mixed spices, 
sugar, etc. 2. To sprinkle over anything 1648, 
Hence Dre-dging ròl. sb; attrib, as dredging- 
box. 

Dredger (dre-d3o2). 1508. [f. DREDGE ve 
+ -ER*.] 1. One who uses a dredge. 2, A 
boat employed in dredging for oysters 1600, 
3. A dredging machine quot, 1863, 

3. D., vessels fitted with iron buckets and 
machinery for deepening rivers or bars [ete.] 1892, 

Dredger’. Also drudger. 1000. If. 
DREDGE v.*] A box with a perforated lid for 
sprinkling powder over anything, as a flour d, 


Dree (dri), v. Now Sc. and n. dial or arch. 
[OE. dréogan perform, endure, f. Gmo, 
*dreug- *draua- *dru;-, repr. by Goth. 


driugan do military service and ON. drýgja 
perpetrate, practise. Revived as a literary 
archaism by Sir Walter Scott.) 1. To do, 
endure, suffer. 2. intr. To endure, last, hold 
out ME. 

l. To d. one's weird: to suffer one's destiny, 
Hence Dree sb. suffering. Mostly a mod, ar- 
chaism. 

Dree, dreigh (dri, drix), a. Now Sc. and 
n. dial or arch. (ME. dres, dregh, corresp. to 
ON. drjügr enduring, lasting; f. stem of 
DREE v.] Long; tedious; persistent; difficult 
to surmount; dreary, doleful. 

Dreg, sb. Chiefly in pl. dregs (dregz). ME. 
(prob. of Scand. origin; cf. ON. pl. dreggjar, 
MSw. drág ‘feex’, Sw. pl. drägg.) 1. (Usu. pl.) 
The sediment of liquors; grounds, lees, 
feculent matters. Also fig. 12. transf. 
Feces, refuse; corrupt or defiling matters 
—1008. 3. fig. The refuse 1531. 4. Small 
remnant, residue; hence, a small quantity or 
drop 1677. 

1. Phr, To drink to the dregs. 3. The very dd 
of the population 1876. 4. A d. of the Romish 
superstitution 1789. Hence Dre-ggish, Dre giy 
adjs. of the nature of dregs; feculent; foul; 
polluted. Also transf. and fig. 

Dreint, obs. pa. t. and pple. of DRENCH t. 
Drench (drenf) sb. [OE. drené :- Gmo. 
*drankiz, f. *drayk-, ablaut var. of *dripk- 
DRINK v.; corresp. to OS. dranc, OHG. 
tranc(h) (G. trank), ON. drekka, Goth. dragk.] 
11. Drink; a draught -ME. 2, spec. A potion. 
From 1600 often (after 3): A large draught, 
or one forcibly given. OK. 3. A draught of 
medicine administered to an animal 1552. 4. 
The act of drenching; such a quantity as 
drenches 1808, 

2. A d. of sack B. Jons. 4. A d. of rain 1893. : 

Drench (drenJ), v. (OK. drencan = OFris. 
drenza, OS. drenkian (Du. drenken), OR 
trenchen (G. tränken), ON. drekkja, Goth. 
dragkjan :- Gmc. *drapkjan.] 1, trans. TO 
make to drink; now spec. to Adm 
draught of medicine forcibly to. 12. n 
submerge, drown —1621. 13. intr. To sink, i 
be drowned —1570. 4. trans. To steep, 808, 
saturate ME. 5. To wet through an 
through 1549. +6. fig. To drown, immerse, 

lunge, overwhelm —1818. K 
Te Good Shepherds after Sheering d. their Shee? 
DRYDEN. 5. Dark wood-walks drench'd in 
TENNYSON. 

Drench; see DRENG. 1) 
Dre-ncher, 1755. [f. DRENCH v. + ane 
One who or that which drenches; a drenching 
shower; an apparatus for administering 
drench. 

Dreng (dren). Also drench. [Late Oe 
dreng — ON. drengr young man, lad, teon 
(Sw. dräng man, servant, Da. dreng ab 
apprentice).] Eng. Hist. A free Wut Era 
(specially) in ancient Northumbria, hol vile 
by a tenure partly military, partly a ac 
So Dre-ngage, the tenure or service o! 
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Drent. ME. Pa. pple. of DRENCH v, —1579. 
Dresden (dre-zdon). 1752. Name of a 
town in Saxony designating a white porce- 
lain of elaborate and delicate kind. Also 
allusively. 
Dress (dres), v. Pa. t. and pple. dressed, 
drest. ME. [- (O)Fr. dresser :- Rom. *direc- 

tiare, f. L. directus DIRECT a.) — K 

J. fl. trans. To make straight or right 
1672. 12. To place or set in position; to put 
on 1530, 3. Mil. a. trans. To draw up 
(troops) in proper alignment 1740. b. intr. To 
form in proper alignment 1796. 4. trans. To 
make ready or prepare. Obs. exo. as transf. 
from 5. ME. tb. reji. and intr. 21506. 5. To 
array, attire; to deck with apparel; in later 
use, to clothe ME. b. refl. (and pass.) To 
attire oneself with attention to effect; spec. to 
put on dress-clothes; also, simply, to put on 
one's clothes 1641. C. intr. in reflexive sense 
1703, 6. To array, equip; to adorn ME. 7. 
To treat (a person) properly, esp. with de- 
served severity; hence, to chastise; to repri- 
mand. (Now usu ; with down. ME. 8. 
To treat with lies or curative appli- 
ances 1471. 9. To treat or prepare (things) in 
a proper manner; to cleanse, purify, trim, 
smooth, etc. 1480. 10. To remove (anything) 
in the process of pr ng, ete. 1701. 11. 
Spec. and techn. uses (see quots.) ME, 

2. A coroun on hir heed thay han i-dressed 
CHAUGER. 3. The battalion dressed its ranks with 
precision KINGLAKE. b. Soldiers d. by one 
another in ranks 'OCQUEL! 5. Some light 
housewife..dressed like a May-lady BURTON. I 
was up and dre at seven MRS. CARLYLE. b. 
He was come back to d. himself for a ball JOHN- 
SON. Phr, To d. up: to attire elaborately. To d. 
out; to deck out with dr 6. To d. a ship: to 
deck it out with flags, e 7. He would d. my 
jacket, an [etc.] 1785. 8. He had his wound 
dressed 1850. 10. Kill your pig, d. off the hair 
Mrs, RAFFALD. 11. a. To prepare for use as food: 
We d. them with carp sauce T. SHERIDAN. b. To 
do up (the hair): Her hair dressed à la negligence 
Pepys, c. To till, cultivate, prune, tend: In plant- 
ing and dressing the vines DE FOE. fd. To train 
or break in: That horse, that I so carefully haue 
drest Rich, 11, V. v. 80. e. To groom or curry: D. 

our horse twice a day, when hee rests MARKHAM. 

. To curry, as leather. g. To finish, as cloth. h. 
To cleanse from chaff: Corn Threshed, Win- 
nowed, and Dressed PRIDEAUX, i. To prepare 
(ore) for smelting by removing the non-metallic 
portion: Apparatus used for dressing the inferior 
copper ores 1861. 

IL To direct. t1. trans. To make straight 
the course of; to direct, guide —1591. 12. 
refl. and intr. To direct one’s course; to 
repair; to proceed, go —1572. 13. To AD- 
DRESS (speech or a writing) (o any one —1664. 

Dress (dres), sb. 1505. [f. prec. vb.] fl. 
The act of dressing —1778. 2. Personal attire: 
Orig, that proper to some special order of 
person or to some ceremony or function; 
later, merely: Clothing, costume 1606. b. 
With a and pl.: A lady’s robe or gown made 
not merely to clothe but also to adorn 1638. 
Also transf. and fig. 3: techn. The arrange- 
ment of the furrows on the face of a mill- 
apne 1810. 

« Phr. Full d. (or, simply, d.): the elaborate 
Bae proper to a public EUN. a dinner, 
e Eloquence the d. of our thoughts BOYLE. 
Ki and Comb. a. OF, for, or pertaining to 
Coe to a woman's d., as d.-goods, -gown, 
diit ete.; d.-guard, an appliance fixed to a 
norae to prevent injury to d. from the wheels; 
or Peru - BUSTLE 8b.* b. Characterized by, 
OF pertaining to, “full dress’, as d.-ball, -coat, 
thoes, -suit, -sword, -uniform, ete: d.-circle, a 

lar row of seats in a theatre, etc., the spec- 


tators in which were originally expected to be in 


dress-clothes. 
QDresser: (dre'soa). ME. [- OFr. dresseur, 
nisl (mod. dressoir; cf. med.L. direc- 
ta rid f. dresser prepare; see -ER*.] 1. A 
bu en or table in a kitchen on which 
sided, is or was dressed. 2, A kind of kitchen 
WAS surmounted by rows of shelves on 
US my lates, dishes, ete., are ranged 1552. 3. 
25A dressing. or toilet-table 1908. 
Dressers. . with brilliant copper. . vessels 1859. 
rt: E 1520. [f. DRESS v. + -ERL] 1. 
atten, ho dresses (see the vb.). 2. One who 
selt ne another 1625. 3. One who attires him- 
sus donee elegantly, or in a specified 
hospital 9. 4. A surgeon’s assistant in a 
Dital, whose duty it is to dress wounds, 
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ete. 1747. 5. Any appliance used in dressing 
things; e.g. a shoemaker's tool, a plumber's 
mallet, a tool for dressing the furrows on a 
millstone, etc. 1600. 

2. A former d. of the Queen's 1884. 

Dre-ssing, vbl. sb. ME. [f. as prec. + 
-ING'.] 1. The action of the vb. 2. Applied to 
various techn. processes. See the vb. 1540. 
3. ironically. A beating; chastisement, casti- 
gation 1769. 4. concr. That which is used in 
the preceding actions and processes; that 
with which any thing or person is dressed: 
eg. 

a. Cookery. The seasoning substance used in 
cooking; stuffing; the sauce, ete., used in prepar- 
ing a dish, a salad. b. Personal decorations; vest- 
ments, dress; trimmings. c. Agric. Manure or 
compost spread over or ploughed into land. d. 
Surg. The remedies, bandages, etc., with which a 
wound or sore is dressed. e. Arch. Projecting 
mouldings on a surface. f. Glaze, size, or stiffen- 
ing used in the finishing of textile fabrics; ete. 

1. There is no elaborate d. for dinner here MRS. 
CARLYLE. 3. For this he got a very severe d. from 
TE 1769. Blucher..got a genuine d. down 
‘attrib. and Comb. a. Employed in or connected 
with attiring the person, as d. -bag, -block, -gown, 
-jacket, -maid, -robe, -room, -table, ete.; d.-bell, 
=gong, one rung as the signal for dressing for 
dinner. b. Pertaining or appropriated to the 
treatment of various articles, as d.-machine, 
-shed, etc.; d.-floors, a surface works where the 
tin stuff as it comes from the shaft of the mine is 
first erushed, and then washed, in order to sepa- 
rate the tin from alien matter. 

jDressing-board. ME. A board on 
which anything (esp. food) was dressed; à 

dresser —1700. 

Dre:ssin$-case. 1819. A case of toilet 
utensils; also formerly called a dressing-boz. 

Dress-maker (dres;mé!koi. 1828. A 
(female) maker of dresses. 

Dre-ss-making, vbl. sb. 1837. The action 
or occupation of making (women's) dresses. 

Dressy (dresi) a. 1768. [f. DRESS sb. + 
-y.] 1. Attentive to dress; given to showy 
dressing. 2. Of garments: Stylish 1818. 

1. Lam ad, man THACKERAY. 2. A d. boot 1845. 
Hence Dre:ssiness. 

Drest, var. pa. t. and pple. of DRESS. 

fDretch, v. (OE. dreé&(e)an; not in other 
Gme. langs.] trans. To afflict, torment, vex; 
in ME. esp. to trouble in sleep —1485. 

Drevel(l, -ill, -yll, var. of DRIVEL sb.* 

Drew (dra), pa. t. of DRAW v. 

Drey, obs. f. DRY, Dnav!; var. of DRAY*. 

Dreynt, obs. pa. t. and pple. of DRENCH t. 

iDrib, v. 1523. [Modification of DRIP v.] 
1. To fall in drops; also fig. 2. trans. To let 
fall in or as in drops or driblets —1599; to 
defalcate 1693; to lead one by little and little 
into 1700. 3. To shoot (an arrow) so that it 
falls short or wide —1592. Hence Drib sb. à 
DRIBLET. 

Dribble (dri-b’l), v. 1565. [frequent. of 
Drip v.; see -LE. With sense 4 (perh. a dif- 
ferent’ word) cf. Du. dribbelen toddle, trip.] 
1. trans. To let flow or fall in driblets (lit. and 
fig. 1589. 2. absol. or intr. To slaver, as à 
child or an imbecile; to DRIVEL 1073. 3. intr. 
To flow down in small quantities; to trickle 
1599. Also transf. and fig. 4. trans. In Foot- 
ball, etc.: To keep (the ball) moving along the 
ground in front of and close to one by 
successive short pushes. Also absol. 1863. 
45. Archery. — DRIB v. 3. —1615. 

1. Dribling Almes by Art WARNER. 3. transf. 
The Reichs Army kept dribbling in CARLYLE. 

Dribble, sb. 1680. [f. prec. vb.] 1. A small 
trickling stream; a small drop of liquid. 
Also transf. and fig. 2. Football. An act of 
dribbling (sense 4) 1889. 

1. transf. The little d. of Commerce STEPHEN. 

Dribbler (dri-blez). 1835. [f. as prec. * 
-Eni.] One who dribbles; e.g. at football. 


Driblet, dribblet (dri-blét), sb. 1591. [f. 
pre v. + -Ler] 1, ‘A small sum, odd 
money in a sum’ (J.) 1032. 2. A petty 


quantity or part 1678. 3. A DRIBBLE (of 


liquid) 1860. 


[f. Dry t. + 
desiccated. 


-ED!'.] 
Often with up. Also fig. 
Drier, dryer (droio). 1528. [f. as prec. + 
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-ERA] 1, One who or that which dries. 2. 
eo A desiccating substance or apparatus 

Drier, driest, [see -ER*, -EsT] comp. and 
superl. of DRY a. 

Drift (drift), sb. ME. [orig. — ON. drift 
snow-drift (= sense II. 2); later - MDu. drift 
drove, course, current = OFris. drift in 
urdrift expulsion, MHG., G. trift passage for 
or of cattle, pasturage, drove; f. base of 
Drive.) 

I. 1. The act of driving; propulsion, im- 
pulse, impetus. (Now rare.). b. Forest Law. 
The driving of the cattle within a forest to 
one place on a particular day, for the deter- 
mination of ownership, levying of fines, etc. 
1540. te. Arch. The horizontal thrust of an 
arch —1823. 2. The condition of being 
driven, as by a current; the action of drift- 
ing; a slow course or current. Also fig. 1562. 
b. Naut. The deviation of a ship from its 
course in consequence of currents 1671. C. 
Aeronautics. The horizontal component of 
the aerodynamic pressure on all exposed 
surfaces of an aeroplane in flight 1896. 3. 
fig. Natural or unconscious course; tendency 
1549. 4, The conscious direction of action or 
speech to some end; the end itself; purpose, 
object, aim. (Now rare.) 1526. b. Meaning, 
tenor, scope. Now the usual sense. 1526. 15. 
A scheme, plot, device —1074. 

1. As the whele gothe by drifte of water 1523. 
2. À considerable Frost and d. of Ice..that 
Winter 1721. 3. The general d. of affairs on the 
Continent 1891. 4. My sole d. is to be useful 
COWPER. b. The main d. and scope of these 
pamphlets FULLER. 

IL. That which is driven. 1. A drove, herd, 
flock, tflight of birds. Obs. or dial. 1450. 2. 
A shower (of rain, dust, snow, etc.) driven by 
the wind ME. b. An accumulation of snow, 
sand, etc., driven together by the wind. 
Also transf. ME. 3. Floating matter, à log, à 
mass of wood, etc. driven by currents of 
water 1000. 4. Geol. (a) Any superficial de- 
posit caused by a current of water or air; 
(b) spec. (the D.) Pleistocene deposits of 
glacial and. fluvio-glacial detritus; diluvium 
1839. 5. A set of fishing-nets. b, A large kind 
of net, extended by weights at the bottom 
and floats at the top, and allowed to float 
with the tide; a d.-nel. 1834. 6. techn. a. A 
tool used for driving or ramming something 
(e.g. for driving piles) 1552. b, A steel tool for 
enlarging or shaping a hole in a piece of 
metal; a drift-pin 1874, C. pl. Ship-building. 
‘Those parts where the sheer is raised, and 
where the rails are cut off and ended by 
scrolls 1711. d. Ship-building. The difference 
between the size of a bolt and the hole into 
which it is driven, or between the cireum- 
ference of a hoop and that of the mast on 
which it is to be driven 1792. 

1. Whole driftes of quailes BP. HALL. 2. The city 
lies Beneath its d. of smoke TENNYSON. 3. Some 
log perhaps upon the waters swam, An useless d. 
DRYDEN. 

IIL. 1. gen. A track (poet. and rare) 1711. 2. 
Mining. A passage driven or excavated hori- 
zontally ; esp. one driven in the direction of a 
mineral vein 1653. 3, = DRIFTWAY 1 (local) 
1686. 4. S. Afr. A ford 1849. 

IV. Naut. Length of rope paid out before a 
fastening is made; length that a tackle will 
reach from its fixed point; distances so 
estimated 1860. 

Comb.: d.-anchor, a floating wooden frame or 
the like, used to keep the ship's head to the wind 
in a gale or when dismasted; -bolt, a long punch 
used for driving out other bolts; -keel = BILGE- 
KEEL; -net = sense II. 5 (also attrib.); -pieces, 
solid pieces, fitted at the drifts, to form scrolls 
(see II. 6c); -pin, -punch = sense IL 6b; 
-weed, (a) sea-weed drifted on shore by the 
waves: (b) the gulf-weed (Sargassa baceifera) and 
tangle (Laminaria digitata). 

Drift, v. 1600. [f. prec. sb.] 1. intr. To 
move as driven or borne along by à current; 
to be driven into heaps by the wind. Also 
transf. and fig. 2. trans. To drive or carry 
along, as by a current of water or air; to 
blow into heaps 1618. 3. trans. To cover with 
drifts; also intr. for refl. 1851. 14. To drive 
at, aim at-1618. 5. Mech. To form or enlarge 
a hole with a DRIFT (II. 6b) 1869. 6. Mining. 
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intr. To excavate a DRIFT (III. 2); trans. to 
excavate a drift in 1864, 

1. To d. with the current Scorr. fig. Content to 
let things d. 1885. 2. To be drifted into civil war 
FROUDE, "When Winter drifts the fields With 
snow Moir, Hence Dri-fting vòl. sb. the action of 
the vb.; also concr. that which is drifted. 

Driftage (driftéds). 1768. [f. DRIFT v. + 
7AGE.] 1. The process or operation of drifting 
1802. 2. concr. Drifted material 1768. 

Drift-ice, 1600. [f. DRIFT sb.] Detached 
pieces of ice drifting with the ocean cur- 
rents, eto. 

Driftland; see DROF-LAND. 

Driftless (dri-ftlés), a. 1806. [f. DRIFT sb. 
+ -LESS.] 1. Having no drift or purpose; 
aimless. 2. Geol. Free from drift, 1873. 

Driftway, drift-way (dri-ft,wé'). 1611. [f. 
DRIFT sb. + WAY sb.) 1. A lane or road along 
which cattle are driven; a drove-way. 2. 
Naut, Lee-way 1721. 3. Mining, etc. = 
Daw sb. III. 2. 1843. 

Drift-wood, driftwood. 1033. Wood 
floating on, or cast ashore by, the water. 
uA made a fire..with the drift-wood R. H, 

ANA, 


Drifty (dri-fti), a. 1571. [f. DRIFT sb. + -Y!.] 
t1. Wily. 2. Characterized by drifts, of the 
nature of a drift 1730. 

Drill (dril), sb.* 1641, [Of unkn. origin; see 
DRILL v.*] A (? trickling) rivulet; a rill. 

Springs . . Whose Drils our plants with moisture 
feed 1641. 

Drill (dri), sb.* 1611. [f. DRILL v.*; sense 1 
prob. — Du. dril, drille in same sense.] 1, An 
instrument for drilling or boring; e.g. a 
pointed steel tool for boring holes in metal, 
stone, and other hard substances; a drilling 
machine, etc. 2, A shell-fish which bores into 
the shells of young oysters; a borer 1886. 3. 
Style in which a hole is drilled 1849. 4. Mil. 
The action or method of instructing in mili- 
tary evolutions; military exercise or train- 
ing; with a and pl. such an exercise 1637. 5. 
A drill-master 1814. 6. fig. Rigorous disci- 
pline; exact routine 1815. 

1. The ordinary miner's d. is a bar of steel, with 
a chisel-shaped end RAYMOND. 4. A company of 
soldiers. .at d. 1859. 6. D. in Latin grammar, 
„Cricket, boating, wrestling EMERSON, 

attrib, and Comb. a. Pertaining to a d. (sense 1), 
as d.-press, ‘a machine for drilling holes in 
metal, the drill being pressed to the metal by the 
action of a serew" (Webster): -stock, the hold- 
fast for a metal d.; etc. b. Pertaining to or con- 
nected with military d.,as d.-master; d.-sergeant, 
a non-commissioned officer who trains soldiers in 
military evolutions. 

Drill (dril), sb.^ 1644. [prob, native name; 
ef. MANDRILL.] A W. Afr. baboon, Cynoce- 
phalus leucopheus, 

Drill, sb.‘ 1727. [perh. a use of Dri sb.'] 
1. A small furrow in which seed is sown; a 
ridge having such a furrow on its top; also, 
the row of plants thus sown, 2. A machine 
for sowing seed in drills, drawing furrows, 
and covering the seed when sown 1731. 

Comb.: d.-barrow, a barrow-like contrivance 
for sowing in drills; -harrow, a harrow used 
between the drills for extirpating weeds; -ma- 
chine, -plough = sense 2. 


Drill (dri), sb.* 1743. Shortening of 
DRILLING sb, 
Drill, v.' Now dial. ME. [Of unkn. 


origin.] 1. trans. and absol. To delay, put off. 
Also with away, on, out. 2. To entice (a 
person) on from point to point; and so = to 
put off 1609. Also with in, into; on, along, 
out of. 3. To slip away, vanish by degrees 
(dial.) ME. 

1. This accident hath drilled away the whole 
summer SWIFT. 2. She drilled him on to Five and 
Fifty and..she will drop him in his old Age 
ADDISON. 

tDrill, v.* 1603. [app. var. of THRILL v. 
related to DRILL sb] To flow in a small 
stream or in drops; to trickle; to drip. Also 
transf. and fig. 1638. 

Drill, v.? 1022. [- MDu. drillen bore, turn 
in a circle, brandish = MLG. drillen roll, 
turn, whence (M)HG. drillen turn, round off, 
bore, drill soldiers.] 1. trans. To pierce or 
bore with or as with a drill; to perforate 
1049. 2. To make or bore (a hole, ete.) by 
drilling 1669. 3. trans. To turn round and 
round. Obs. or dial. 1681. 4. (rans. To train or 
exercise in military evolutions. [Prob. f. 
sense 3.] 1626. Also intr. for refl. and pass. 5, 
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transf. and fig. To train or instruct as with 
military rigour and exactness 1622. 6. To 
regulate exactly 1877. b. To impart by 
Strict method 1863. 

4. He [Frederick the Great] drilled his people as 
he drilled his grenadiers MACAULAY. 5. He had 
drilled her in all that she should do W. BLACK. 

Drill, v.* 1740. (f. DRILL sb.'] 1. trans. To 
sow in drills; to raise (crops) in drills. 2. To 
plant (ground) in drills 1785. 

15 He drilled two acres of land with this barley 


Driller (driloi. 1652. One who or that 
which drills. 

Drilling (drilip) sb. 1640. [alt. of G. 
drillich, earlier tdrilich — L. trilix, trilic- 
triple-twilled, f. tri- three + licium thread.] 
A coarse twilled linen or cotton fabric. Also 
attrib. 

Drilling (drilin), vbl. sb. 1639. [f. DRILL 
v. + -ING'.] 1. Boring; perforation 1698, 2. 
Training in military evolutions. Also transf. 

Drily, adv.; see DRYLY. 

Drink (drink), v. Pa. t. drank (drenk); 
pa. pple. drunk (drank). [OE. drincan = 
OFris. drinka, OS. drinkan (Du. drinken), 
OHG. trinkan (G. trinken) ON. drekka, 
Goth. drigkan :- Gmc. *drenkan.] 

I. Trans. senses. 1. To take (liquid) into the 
Stomach; to swallow down, imbibe. Also 
with off, out, up, expressing exhaustion of 
the liquid. Also transf. and fig. 2. transf: To 
absorb (moisture); to suck. Often with up 
or in. 1530. 3. fig. esp. with in: To take into 
the mind; to listen to, or contemplate with 
rapture 1592. +4. To inhale (tobacco smoke, 
ete.) 1781. 5. To swallow down the contents 
of ME. 6. To spend in drinking 1492, 

1. I ne're drank sacke in my life SHAKS. fig. Dire 
Sorrow drinkes our blood SHAKS. 2. Let the 
purple Vi'lets d. the Stream DRYDEN. 3. To d. in 
the beauty of the scene 1859. 4. The first who 
smoked, or, (as they called it), drank tobacco 
publickly PENNANT. 5. Phr. T'o d. the cup of joy, 
sorrow, etc.: see CUP sb, (II. 2). 6. He drinks his 
whole earnings 1897. 

II. Absol. and intr. senses. 1. absol. To 
swallow down or imbibe liquid, for nourish- 
ment or quenching of thirst OE. 2. To take 
intoxicating liquor, either convivially, or to 
gratify appetite; to indulge therein to ex- 
cess; to tipple; spec. to be a habitual drunk- 
ard 1440. 3. intr. To have a specified flavour 
when drunk. [Fr. se boire, refl. for pass.) 1607. 
14. fig. To experience, endure, pay the 
penalty; to taste the cup of suffering (frans. 
and absol.) 21077. 

1. Having sufficiently eaten and drunken Rus- 
KIN. Phr. To d. deep: to take a large draught, 
either once or habitually. 2. I have been drinking 
LA 1611. Poor woman! her husband drinks 

Phr. To d. to (a person): ta. To hand beverage 
for his use. The ps presented was first sipped by 
the one who offered it, and hence b. To salute by 
drinking; to invite (any one) to d. by drinking 
first; to d. in his honour; to d. in honour of. (any- 
thing desired), with good wishes for its further- 


ance, 

Drink (drink), sb. (OE. drinc and drinca, f. 
drincan to DRINK.] 1. Liquid swallowed for 
assuaging thirst or taken into the system for 
nourishment, Also fig. and transf. 2. A 
beverage OW. 3. spec. Intoxicating alcoholic 
beverage OE. 4. A draught or portion of 
liquid OE. 

1. For d. the Grape She crushes MILT, P. L. v. 
344. 2. Hiss drinnch wass waterr ORMIN. 3.1 doe 
not speake to thee in Drinke 1 Hen. IV, 1. iv. 458. 
[He] shall drink neither wine nor strong d. Luke 
1:15. 4. A d. of milk KINGSLEY. 

,Comb.: d.-offering, an offering of wine or other 
liquid poured out in honour of a deity; -money, 
"penny, a gratuity to be spent on d. 

Drinkable (dri-káb'). 1611. [-ABLE.] a. 
adj. That may be drunk, suitable for drink- 
ing. b. sb. (usu. pL) That which may be 
drunk, liquor 1708. Hence Dri-nkableness. 

Drinker (dri-koz. OE. [f. DRINK v. + 
-ER*] 1. One who drinks; spec. one who 
drinks to excess; a drunkard. 2. (In full d.- 
moth.) A large European moti , Lasiocampa 
(Odonestis) potatoria, so called from its long 
suctorial proboscis 1682, 

rre father was a hard d. 1897. 

rink-hail. Now Hist. [Early ME. drinc 
heil, drinc hail, f. DRINK v. in imper. + 
Halla. = ON. heill HAIL a.) The customary 
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reply to a pledge in early English times, The 
cup was offered with the salutation ‘wees hail 
‘health or good luck to you’ (see WASSAIL), to 
which the reply was drine hail * drink health 
or good luck’. 

Drinking (drinkin), vbl. sb. ME. [f, DRINK 
v. + -ING'.] 1, The action or habit denoted 
by the vb. DRINK; spec. the use of intoxi- 
cating liquor, esp. to excess. 2, An Occasion 
of drinking; a carousal 1515, 

Comb. a. with sense ‘used for d.'; as d.-boul, «cup, 
zhorn, -water, etc. b. used for the sale or consump: 
tion of drink; as d.-booth, -house, -room, -saloon. 

Drinkless, a. ME. (See -Less.] Without 
drink or liquor; dry. 

Drip (drip) v. 1440. [- MDa. drippe (Da, 
dryppe), f. Gmc. *drupp- (see DROP] 1 
trans. To let fall in drops. 2. intr. To have 
moisture or liquid falliug off in drops 1508, 
3. intr. To fall in drops 1670. 

1. The lofty barn. . Which from the thatch drips 
fast a shower of rain SWIFT. 2. Pine branches.. 
dripping with moisture STEPHEN. 3. The rain 
SEE TER M ue -and dripped from the ceiling 

YNDALL. 

Drip (drip), sb. 1440. [f. prec. vb.] t. A 
falling drop —1552. 2. The act or fact of 
dripping 1669. 3. That which drips; pl. drip- 
pings 1707. 4. Arch. A projecting member of 
a cornice, etc., from which the rain-water 
drips and so is thrown off from the parts 
below; also, a drip-joint 1604. 

2. On the ear Drops the light d. of the suspended 
oar BYRON. Phr. Right of d. (Law): an easement 
which entitles the owner of a house to let the 
water from his eaves drip on his neighbour's land. 
attrib, and Comb., as d.-joint, a mode of uniting 
two sheets of metal in roofing where the joint is 
a me current, so as to form a water conductor 

night). 

Drin deo sb. 1848. [redupl. of DRIP or 
Dror.) Continuous dripping with alternation 
of sound. 

Dripping, vbl. sb. 1440. [f. DRP v. + 
-ING'.] 1. The fall of liquid in drops; the 
liquid so falling. 2. spec. The melted fat 
which drips from roasting meat. Formerly 
often in pl. 1463. Comb. d.-pan, a pan used 
to catch the d. (sense 2). 

Dripple (dri:p', v. 182 [Fusion of Drip 
and DRIBBLE.] 1. intr. = DRIBBLE v. 3; but 
connoting a brisker motion. 2, = DRIP v. 9. 
1822. 

Dripstone (dri-psto"n), 1812. 1. A mould- 
ing or cornice over a door, window, ete., to 
throw off the rain. Also attrib. 2. A filter 
composed of porous stone 1858. 

Drive (droiv), v. Pa. t. drove (dró*v); arch. 
drave (dré'v) Pa. pple. driven (dri»v'n). 
(OE. drifan = OFris. driva, OS. driban (Du. 
drijven), OHG. triban (G. treiben), ON. drifa, 
Goth. dreiban :- Gme. *driban.] 

I. 1. trans. To force to move on before one, 
or flee away from one; to urge on or impel 
with violence. transf. To constrain to go or 
flee 1510. Also fig. 2. To chase, pursue; also 
fig. Obs. or arch. ME. b. To impel game, ete» 
into nets, traps, or a small area where they 
càn be killed, etc. 1753. 3. With the area ky 
verbal object ME. 4. spec. To urge onwar 
and direct the course of (a vehicle or i 
animal which draws it, a railway train, Se 
ME.; hence, to convey in a vehicle 1002; 
absol. to act as driver; also, to go in à cit 
riage driven or directed by oneself. Also intr. 
for pass. of the vehicle. 1592. Hope 

1. We droue them to flyghte EDEN. transf. HOP 
of imployment drives him up to London 1015. d 
Grouse and partridge driving 1883. 3. To do th 
forests: sce DRIFT sb. I. 1b. To d.a rocky hi ils 
a tiger BAKER. 4. Where Chineses d, W in; 
and Wind thir canie Waggons light MILT. Eoft 
TI. 438. If they do not like the price, they d. 
LANDOR. 1, 
II. 1. To cause to move along; to props 
carry along OE. 2. To throw, cast, send, o 
impel in any direction OE. 3. To forte 
impel, or expel, by a blow or thrust. il 
Jig. ME. Also intr. for refl. or pass. of analy 
ball, ete. 1703. 4. To cause to penetrate, by 
tunnel, ete.; spec. in Mining, to exoavay 
horizontally (also absol.): dist. from. B 
(III. 3) 1485. 5. inir. (Also to let d.): Toon) 
blow or a missile at; trans. to aim (a NOn 
ME. 6. To spread or beat out thin. ES 
only in Painting.) ME. 7. To set going, 
supply motive power for 1596. 
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" ships were driuen onshore 1582. 3. [He] 
cw heels into the horse’s sides 1816. 5. 
Driving at him with her stool 1752. 6. When 
Diu is spread thinly and rapidly, it is. . 
‘driven’ 1859. 7. A dynamo. driven by belting 
from the engine 1891. Phr. To d. a quill 1793. 

TII. 1, To impel forcibly; to force (to, into, 
from some action, state, etc.) ME. 2. To urge 
‘on to action; to force to work; to overtask 


lo d. a girl toa decision W. BLACK, a man out 
of his senses 1879. 2. To d. a committee GRAY. 

IV. trans. To carry on vigorously, push (a 
trade, etc.); to carry through or out; to con- 
clude (a bargain) OE. 

V. tl. trans, To pass (time); to cause (the 
time) to pass —1097. 2. To protract (time, 
eto); hence, to defer. Also absol. ME. 

1. To d. the tedious Hours away DRYDEN. 2. To 
d. a thing to the last minute 1897 (collog.). 

1VI. To deduce, infer —1074. 

VII. intr. 1. To run or come with violence; 
to dash, rush, hasten OE. Also fig. 2. To 
drift ME.; to fish with a drift-net 1677. 3. 
fig. To tend 1400; with at; To aim at, mean 
1579. 

1. They..ran away as fast as they could d. 
DAMPIER. 2. The clouds that drove before the 
wind THOMSON. 3. What can he be driving at now 
FOOTE. 

Drive (drəiv), sb. 1697. [f. prec. vb.] 1. 
The action or an act of driving; see the vb. 
b. An excursion in a carriage driven or 
directed by oneself 1785. c. A forcible blow 
or stroke in various games; in Cricket one 
which sends the ball back nearly straight 
1857, d. (orig. U.S.) An organized effort to 
collect money for a special purpose 1890. 2. A 
carriage road; also, a course over which 
game is driven 1816. 3. Mining. = DRIFT sb. 
III. 2. 1864. 4. T'ype-founding. = STRIKE sb. 
11. 1874. 

1. Phr, Full d.: at full speed. fig. The constant d. 
of work 1854, W'hist-drive: see WHIST &b.* 

Drive-, the vb.-stem used in Comb.: 
d.-bolt = drifi-boli (sce DRIFT sb.); -plpe, a 
pipe conveying water for driving machinery; 
Screw, a kind of screw driven by a hammer; 
shaft, a shaft for communicating motion so as 
to drive machinery; -wheel = DRIVING-WHEEL. 

fDrivel, sb. [Early ME.: app. of LG. 
origin; cf. MDu. drevel scullion, ete.) 1. A 
drudge, a menial servant —1580. 2. Hence: 
a. An imbecile. (Cf. driveller.) -1597. b. A 
dirty or foul person —1596. 

Drivel (dri-v'l, sb." ME. |f. next.] = 
SLAVER sb. (now rare); fig., twaddle (1852). 
Drivel (dri-v’l), v. (ME. drevele, dryuele, 
repr, OE. dreflian, in pr. pple. glossing 
med.L. reumaticus rheumy; a var. tdravele 
points to an OE. *dreflian; cf. DRAFF, -LE.] 
l. intr. To let saliva or mucus flow from 
the mouth or nose, as infants and idiots 
do;toslaver, Also tirans. 12. intr. To flow as 
saliva from the mouth; to flow ineptly from 
the lips; also /ransf. of water, etc. —1784. 3. 
transf. To talk childishly or idiotically; to 
ae Also trans., and with away, on. ME. 
Mua roning and dreaming and drivelling to a 
Multitude Swier. Hence Dri-veller, zeler, one 
Velli, vels or slavers; a drivelling idiot. Dris- 

ing, -eling vòl. sb. and ppl. a. 
Driven (dri-v’n), ppl. a. 1579. (pa. pple. of 
pris v.] 1, See the vb. 2. Of snow; Drifted. 
feathers or down: Separated from the 

enh a panes of air, 1579. 

^ e as the d. r. My thrice- 
dum bed of Downe OR rM Eae, S rien 
Driver (drobvoi. ME. [t. DRIVE v. + 
2 +] 1, gen. One who drives (see the vb.). 
ee a. One who drives cattle 1483. b. 
dus who drives a vehicle or the animal that 
dues it; a coachman, cabman, ete.; also, 
aye Who drives a locomotive 1450. c. The 

Tseer of a gang of slaves 1796. 3. A tool or 
appliance for driving: 
bo jf, (00! used in driving on the hoops of casks. 
shuttle the The piece of wood which drives the 
ing-iro rough the shed of the loom. c. À tamp- 
vine or ud DRIFT sb. II. 6b. e. A tool for 
t- Gof, The pi s plese ot E D plate in punching. 
quA e used in fishing with a drift-net 
died xa aut. A SPANKER, a fore-and-aft sail 
most the aftermost part of a ship 1867. 6. 
motion os Due which communicates 
T parts; iving- 
a locomotive, oe Hi a the driving-wheel of 
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1, Solicitors and Drivers of Bargains 1570. 

Comb.: d.-ant, a species of ant (Anomma arcens) 
found in W. Africa, so called because they drive 
before them every living creature ;-boom (Naut.), 
the boom on which the d. (sense 5) is set. 

Driveway (droiv,wé!). Chiefly U.S. 1875. 
[f. DRIVE v. + Way.] A way along which 
something is driven; a carriage drive. 

Driving (droivin), vbl. sb. ME. 
The action of DRIVE v. 

attrib. and Comb. a. Relating to, adapted for, or 
devoted to driving (in a carriage), as d. clubs, etc. 
b. In names of mechanical contrivances used for 
driving, as d.-block, -bolt, etc.; esp. of parts of 
machinery communicating motion to other parts, 
as d.-axle, -band, -belt, -gear, -pulley, -shaft; 
d.-iron, an iron used in golf dr playing longish 
approaches. 

Driving, ppl. a. ME. [-1NG*.] 1. Impel- 
ling, actuating. 2. Moving along rapidly, 
esp. before the wind 1601. 

1. The ability of its journals is the 
EMERSON. 2. Perpetual Sleet, and d. 
DRYDEN. 

Phr. 1D. notes (Mus.): syncopated notes, so 
gamed as being driven or prolonged through the 
accent. 

Dri-ving-box. 1794. 1. The box on which 
the driver of a carriage sits. 2, The journal- 
box of a driving-axle 1874. 

Driving-wheel. 1838. a. A wheel which 
communicates motion. b. Each of the large 
wheels of a locomotive engine, to which the 
power is transmitted through the connecting- 
rod and crank. c. The wheel of a bicycle, 
etc. to which the force is directly applied. 


[NG] 


d. force 
Snow 


Jig. 
Drizzle (driz', sb. 1554. [Goes with 
DRIZZLE v.] Fine spray-like rain. 

Drizzle (driz']), v. 1543. [prob. f. ME. 
drése, OE. dréosan fall = OS. driosan, Goth. 
driusan (cf. DREARY); see -LE.] 1, intr. To 
rain in fine spray-like drop: 
as rain, in fine drops 1566. 12. (rans. To shed in 
fine spray-like drops —1042. 3. To wet with 


minute drops (rare) 1810. 

1. These tears, that d. from mine eyes MARLOWE. 
Itis even drizzling a little CARLYLE. 2. Jul. C. 11. 
ii. 21. 3. Drizzled by the ceaseless spray, The 
wizard waits SCOTT. 

Drizzly (dri-zli), a. 1697. If. DRIZZLE + 
-yi] Of the nature of, or characterized by 
drizzling. 

During Winter's drisly Reign DRYDEN. 

Drof(e, droff(e, obs. ff. drove; sce DRIVE v. 

tDrof-land. 1000. [f. ME. drdf, OE. dráf, 
Drove, driving + LAND.] Old Law. Land 
held by the service of driving, as of the 
lord's cattle from place to place, or to and 
from markets, fairs, and the like —1664. var. 
(erron.) Driftland. 

Drogher (drógoi. Also droger, drog- 
ger. 1756. [- obs. Fr, drogueur ship that 
fished and dried herring and mackerel — Du. 
drogger drier, f. droogen to dry.) A W, 
Indian coasting vessel; hence used of other 
slow clumsy coasting craft. Also attrib. 

Drogoman, drogueman, vars. of DRAGO- 


MAN. 

Drogue (dmg). 1725. [Of unkn. origin.] 
1. Whale-fishing. A contrivance attached to 
the end of a harpoon line to check the 
progress of a whale. 2. Naut. A hooped 
canvas bag towed at the stern of a boat to 
prevent it from broaching to 1875. 

Droh, obs. pa. t. of DRAW v. 

+Droil, sb. 1579. [Goes with the vb. 
Prob. influenced by toil, moil. Cf. the vb.) 
1. A drudge -1008. 2. Drudgery ~1645. 

}Droil, v. 1591. {perh. rel. to Du. druilen 
Joiter, slumber.] 1. intr. To drudge, slave 
—1660. 2. trans. To subject to drudgery. 
QUARLES. 

Droit! (droit, or as Fr., drwa). 1480. [- 
(O)Fr. droit :- Rom. *drectum, L. directum, 
subst. use of n. of directus DIRECT a.] LA 
right; hence, that to which one has a legal 
claim; a due; a perquisite; pl. dues, duties 
1481. 12. Law, right, justice; a law —1536. 

1. Droits of Admiralty: certain rights or per- 
quisites, as the proceeds arising from the seizure 
of enemies’ ships, wrecks, etc., formerly belonging 
to the Court of Admiralty, but now paid into the 
Exchequer. Hence Droitsman, the collector of 
droits. 

fDroit'. 1601. [Of unkn. origin.] The four 
hundred and eightieth part of a grain troy, 
one twenty-fourth of a mite —1858. 


DROMOS 


Droitural (droitiürál) a. 1850. [f. Fr. 
droiture (see next) + -aL'.] Law. Relating to 
aright to property, as dist. from possession. 

fDroiture. rare. [- (O)Fr. droiture — 
med.L. drectura for L. directura; see DIRECT 
a., -URE.] Uprightness. CAXTON. 


Droll (drd"l), sb. 1645. [- Fr. drôle (see 
next), orig. a sb., perh. — MDu. drolle (mod. 
drol) little chap.] 1. A funny or waggish 
fellow; a merry-andrew, buffoon, humorist. 
12. A farce; an enacted piece of buffoonery ; 
a puppet-show —1818. 13. Jesting; burlesque 
writing or style 1842. 4. attrib., as 1d.-house, 
a place where drolls were acted 1706. 

1. Very merry we were, Sir Thomas Harvy being 
a very drolle PEPYS. 

Droll, a. 1623. [- Fr. drôle, earlier drolle 
(xv). See prec.] 1, Intentionally facetious, 
amusing, comical. 2. Unintentionally amus- 
ing; queer, quaint, odd, funny 1753. 

1. The d. inventions of Hogarth 1789. 2. A d. 
sort of house Scorr. Hence Dro:lly adv. 

Droll, v. 1054. [- Fr. jdróler, play the 
wag, f. drôle; see prec.) 1. inir. To make 
sport; to jest; to play the buffoon. 2. trans. 
To jest (a thing) away, off, t(a person) out of 
or into; to bring forth like a jester 1003. 

1. Whitelocke drolled with them 1654, 2. Men 
that will not be reasoned into their senses, may 
m be laughed or drolled into them L'ESTRANGE. 

ence +Dro-ller, {Dro-llist, a jester; Dro'll- 
ingly adv. 

Drollery (dró"leri) 1597. [- Fr. drélerie, 
f. drôle; see prec., -ERY.] 1. The action of a 
droll; waggery 1653. 2. Something humorous 
or funny: fa. A puppet-show; a puppet. 
—1847; tb. a caricature 1641; c. a facetious 
story 1054. 3. Droll quality; quaint humour 
1742. 

1. An affected humour of d. GLANVILL. 2. That 
fatal d. called a representative government 
DISRAELI. 3. The rich d. of ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer’ MACAULAY. 

Dromzognathous (drosmüo'gnüpos) a. 
1867. |f. Dromeus, generic name of the 
emu (- Gr. &pouetos swift-running) + yráðos 
jaw; see -oUs.] Ornith. Having the bones of 
the palate arranged as in the emu and its 
allies. Hence Dromzeo'gnathism, d. qual- 
ity. 

Dromedary (drom-, dromédári) ME. 
[- AFr. *dromedarie, OFr. dromedaire (mod. 
dromadaire), or late L. dromedarius (Vulg.) 
for *dromadarius (sc. camelus camel), f. 
dromas, dromad- (- Gr. ópouás, -a8- runner) + 
-arius -ARY'.] 1. A light and fleet breed of 
the camel, usually of the Arabian or one- 
humped camel, specially trained for riding. 
See CAMEL. 12. = DROMOND -1508. 13. A 
stupid, bungling fellow —1786. 4, altrib., as 
d. camel, ete. 1553. 

1. The Dromidory. . will ride above 80 miles in 
theday LrrHGow. Hence Dromeda-rian a. of the 
nature of a d.; sb. a rider of a d.; also Drome- 
darist. 

Dromic, -al (dro-mik, -al), a. 1850. [7 Gr. 
öpojuxós, f. ópóuos race-course; see -IO, -IOAL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the form of a race- 
course; applied to the basilican type of 
Eastern churches. 

Dromioid (dromioid), a. (sb. 1892. If. 
mod.L. Dromia + -01D.] a. Having the form 
of a Dromia, a genus of Anomourous Crus- 
tacea, closely allied to the true crab. b. sb. 
A crustacean of this genus. 

Dro:mofraph. 1883. [f. Gr. ópóuos course 
+ -GmAPH.] An instrument for measuring the 
speed of the blood current. Also attrib. 

Dromond (dromónd, dro-mond). Also 
dromon. Hist. and arch. ME. [- AFr. 
dromond, OFr. dromon(t), late L. dromo, 
dromén- — late Gr. &pónov large many-oared 
vessel] A very large medimval ship. Used 
both in war and commerce. 

The great d. swinging from the quay MORRIS. 

\Dromornis (dromó-nis). Also Dro- 
mæornis. 1872. [f. Gr. ôpópos course, race, 
or mod.L. Dromæus emu + épxs bird.] A 
genus of extinct Australian ratite birds allied 
to the emu. 


\Dromos (dro:mos). 1850. [Gr. 8póuos race- 
course, avenue, f. vbl. stem épeu- run.) 
Archaol. An avenue or entrance-passage to 


DRONE 


a building, often between rows of columns 

or statues. 

Pate of..sphinxes form the approach or d. 
50. 


Drone (dro"n), sb.1 (OE. drān, dr&n, cor- 
resp. to OS. drān, dreno, MLG. drāne, drone 
(LG. drüne), (with e-grade) OHG. treno 
(MHG. iren(e, G. dial. irdine), prob. f. *dran- 
*dren- *drun- boom. The OE. forms gave 
normally ME. and mod. dial. drane; the 
form drone (xv), common to Sc. and Eng., is 
- (M)LG. dróne.] 1. The male of the honey- 
bee. It is a non-worker. 2. fig. A non- 
worker; an idler, a sluggard 1529. 

1. Some against hostile drones the hives defend 
Gay. 2. A Droan of a Husband OTWAY. 

Comb.: d.-beetle = Dor-beetle; -fly, a 
dipterous insect, Eristalis tenaz, resembling the 
drone-bee. 

Hence Dro-nage, the condition of a d. 

Drone (dró*n) sb.* 1500. [app. f. DRONE 
v,1] 1. A continued monotonous humming or 
buzzing sound, as that of the bass of the 
bagpipe, etc. Also transf. 2. A bagpipe 1502. 
3. The bass pipe of a bagpipe. (The modern 
Highland bagpipe has three drones,) 1592. 
4. The tone emitted by the drone of a bag- 
pipe 1596, 

1. Ever. .thrumming the d. of one plaine song 
Mut. transf. The d. of her voice MME. D'ARBLAY. 
4. As Melancholly as..the D. of a Lincolnshire 
Bagpipe 1 Hen, LV, 1. ii. 85, attrib. The d.-pipe of 
an humble-bee COWPER. 

Drone (dró"n), v.' 1500. [f. DRONE sb.', or 
sb.*, sense 2.] 1. intr. To give forth a con- 
tinued monotonous sound; to hum or buzz; 
to talk in a monotonous tone. 2. trans. To 
emit in a dull monotonous tone. Also with 
out, 1014, +3. [f. DRONE sb.'] To smoke (a 
pipe) (as if playing on a bagpipe). B. JONS. 

1. Beetles d. along the hollow lane KINGSLEY. 2. 
Penitents. droning their dirges THACKERAY. 

Drone, v.! 1509. [f. DRONE sb.!] 1. intr. To 
proceed sluggishly or indolently. 2. trans. 
To pass away, drag out sluggishly 1739. 

2. To d. out manhood in measuring cloth 
LYTTON, 

Drongo (dre-ngo). 1841. [- Malagasy 
drongo.) A name orig. of a Madagascar bird, 
Dicrurus (Edolius) forficatus; subseq. exten- 
ded to the numerous other species of Dicru- 
ridæ, also called D.-shrikes. 

D. cuckoo, a species of the cuckoo genus 
Surniculus, a native of Nepal. 

TDronkelew, a. (ME. drunke(n)lew, dron- 
kelew(e), t. DRUNKEN + -LEWE. Cf. OSTLEW.] 
Drunken -1532. 

Dronish (dró*nif) a. 1580. [f. DRONE 
$b. + -8H'.] Like a drone; sluggish, in- 
active. Hence Dro-nish-ly adv., -ness. 
So Dro'ny a. 

tiiDronte (dro:nt). [Du. and Fr. dronte.] A 
name of the Dopo, q.v. 

Drool (drü), v. dial. and U.S. 1847. 
[contr. f. DRIVEL v.] = DRIVEL v. 

Droop (drüp) v. (ME. drupe, droupe — 
ON. drüpa hover, hang the head for sorrow 
(cf. drüpr drooping spirits), f. Gme. *drüp-; 
see DROP sb.] 1. intr. To hang or sink down, 
as from weariness, etc.; to bend or incline 
downward. 2. To sink; to decline, draw to a. 
close. Now only poet. ME. 3. To decline in 
vital strength; to languish, flag ME. Also 
transf. and fig. 4. To become dispirited or 
despondent ME. 5. trans. To let hang or 
sink down; to bend downwards; to cast 
down 1583. 

1. Thus droupes this loftie Pyne 2 Hen. VI, 11, 
iii. 45. 2. Laborious til day d. MILT. P. L. XI. 178. 
3. fig. The rate of interest UNT BON. PRICE. 4. 
Why droop'st, my soul? Why faint'st thou in my 
breast P. FLETCHER. 5. I cannot veil, or d, my 
sight TENNYSON. Hence Droop sb. the act or fact 
of drooping. Droop a. (rare) = drooping; esp, 
in combs., as d.-headed. Droo-per, one that 
droops. Droo-pingly ad». in a drooping manner, 

Droopy (dri-pi, a. [Early ME. drupi, 
referred to DROOP v., but perh. repr. an ON. 
*drüpag-, f. drüpr (see prec.).] Dejected, 
drooping. 

Drop (drop), sb. [OE. dropa, whence ME. 
drope = OS. dropo, ON. dropi :- Gmc. 
*dropon; beside OE. *droppa, whence ME. 
droppe (and the present form) = OHG. 
tropfo (G. tropfen) :- Gme. *droppon; f. 
*drup-, weak grade of the base of Droop; 
cf. DRIP.] 
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I. The orig. sb. 1. The smallest quantity of 
liquid that falls in a spherical form; a 
globule. Also fig. 2. ellipt. or absol.: = tear- 
drop; also drop of blood, sweat, etc. OE. 3. 
In dispensing, etc. the smallest separable 
quantity of a liquid 1772. 4. pl. Medicine to 
be taken in drops. Rarely sing. 1726. 5. The 
smallest appreciable quantity ME. Also 
transf. and fig. 6. spec. A small quantity of 
drink 1700. 17. A spot of colour; also fig. 
—1674. 8. Anything resembling a drop of 
liquid in size, shape, or pendent character. 
a. A pendant, as an ear-drop; a glass pen- 
dant of a chandelier, etc. 1502. b. Arch. The 
frusta of cones used as an ornament under 
the triglyphs, and also in the under part of 
the mutuli, of the Doric Order 1696. te. 
Small shot 1752. d. A sugar-plum, orig. of 
spherical form 1836. e. Applied to flowers 
with pendent blossoms, as the fuchsia (dial.), 
and in comb., as snow-d. 1664. 

1. Why raine falleth in round drops W, FULKE. 
fig. To preserve thy sweets Unmix'd with drops of 
bitter COWPER. Phr. D. serene, tr. L. gutta serena, 
an old name for amaurosis. 2. They would be 
faithful to him to the last d. DE FOE. 5. Phr. A d. 
in the (a) bucket or the ocean: an inappreciable 
addition. 6. I. .had a d. too much J. PAYN. 8. 
Phr. (Prince) Rupert's Drops: glass drops with 
long and slender tails, which burst to pieces, on 
us preeking off those tails in any parts E Cham- 

ers). 

II. Secondary sb., f. DROP v. 1. The action 
or an act of dropping; an abrupt fall or 
descent 1637. Also fig. 2. That which drops 
or is used for dropping; e.g. in a theatre, the 
painted curtain let down between the acts; 
also called act-d., and d.-curtain 1779. 3. A 
small platform or trap-door on the gallows, 
which is let fall from under the feet of the 
condemned 1796. 4. A contrivance for tem- 
porarily lowering a gas-jet (Webster) b. A 
movable plate covering the key-hole of a 
lock. c. The slit of a letter-box (U.S.) 1870. 
5. The distance through which anything 
drops; e.g. a criminal when hanged 1879. 6. 
The depth to which anything sinks or is 
sunk below the general level 1794. 

1. The d. of the woodland fruit's begun BROWN- 
ING. fig. A d. in exchanges 1884, in the tempera- 
ture 1897. 3. The d. fell. They were executed in 
their irons 1813. 

attrib. and Comb. (See also DROP-.) a. Of, per- 
taining to, or consisting of a d. or drops, as d.- 
earring, -pearl, etc. b. Special comb.: d.-black, a 
superior quality of bone-black ground in water, 
formed into drops, and dried; -dry, a., water- 
tight: -meter, an instrument for measuring out 
liquid d. by d.; -sulphur, -tin, i.e., that granu- 
lated by being dropped in a molten state into 
cold water. 

Drop (drop), v. Pa. t. and pple. dropped, 
dropt. (OE. dropian, droppian, f. prec.] 

I, Intr. senses. 1. To fall in drops. 2. = 
Drip v. 2. ME. 3. To fall like a drop ME. 
Also fig. 4. To fall exhausted, wounded, or 
dead ME.; of a setter, etc.: To squat down at 
the sight of game 1870. 5. To fall into some 
condition 1654; fig. to die (cf. d. off) 1654. 6. 
To come to an end; to fall through 1697. 7. 
To sink, become depressed 1729. 8. To de- 
scend with the tide or a light wind 1772; to 
let oneself fall behind or to the rear 1823. 9. To 
come or go casually; to fall upon 1633. 

1. The crystal tide that from her two cheeks. . 
Dropt Suaks. 3. The shell opens, and the nut 
drops out 1660. fig. His words like Honey dropped 
from his tongue HOBBES. 4. Tho’ thousands of 
their Men dropt, they would not give ground an 
Inch 1700. 5. To d. into oblivion PRIDEAUX. 6. 
The matter was let d. HEARNE. 7. Prices dropped 
afterwards 1866. 8. The Resolution. . dropped 
down the river COOK. Phr. To d. astern: to 
slacken a ship's way, so as to let another pass. 

II. Trans. senses. 1. To let fall or shed in 
drops; to distil. Also fig. ME. 2. To sprinkle 
With or as with drops; to bedrop (arch.) ME. 
3. To let fall (like a drop or drops). Also fig. 
ME. 4. To let fall in birth; to give birth to. 
Also absol. 1622. 5. To let fall (words, a hint, 
etc.); to utter casually or by the way 1611; to 
let (a letter, etc.) fall into the letter-box; 
hence, to send (a note, ete.) in an informal 
Way 1777. 6. slang. To part with (money) 
1676. 7. To cause to fall by a blow or shot. 
1726. 8. To set down; also, to leave (a 
packet) at a person's house 1796. 9, To omit 
in pronunciation or writing 1864. 10. To let 
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droop 1842. 11. To let move gently wit] 
tide 1805. b. To d. astern: to leave in thoi nat 
1867. 12. Football. To obtain (a goal) by a 
drop-kick 1882. 13. To have done with; to 
break off acquaintance with 1605, á 

1. To d. many a teare 1626. 2. Their way" 
dropt with Gold Maur. P. Z. vir. 406. 3: Pho Do 
anchor: to let the anchor down, to cast anchor, 4i 
At the time the ewes d. KEATINGE. 5. D. not thy 
word against the house of Isaac Amos 7:16, 6. Wo 
played hazard..And I dropped all the money I 
had THACKERAY. 8. [He] promised to d. us at the 
Shetland Islands KANE. 9. He does not d, his Pe 
O. W. HOLMES. 13. She will d. him in his old Age 
‘Pir Tod k 

- To d. a curtsy: to make a curtsy by lo 
the body. Wen 

Comb. with adverbs. See also simple senses and 
advs. D. away. intr. To fall away drop by drop 
or one by one. D. in. intr. a. To pay a casual 
visit. b. To come in at intervals. c. To become. 
vacant. d. To fall in with. D. off. intr. a. To 
withdraw one by one, or by degrees. b. To fall 
asleep, c. To die, d. To become less frequent in, 
D. out. intr., to disappear from one's place in a 
series or order. D. short. inir, a. To fall short; 
usu. with of. b. colloq. or slang. To die. 

Drop-, the vb.-stem used in Comb. 

a. alírib, with sb., in the sense of ‘drop, ing", 
‘used in dropping’, ‘arranged so as to rop’, 
forming sbs. or adjs.; as d.-arch (Arch.), one 
having a radius shorter than the breadth of the 
arch; -bar (Printing), a bar or roller for running 
the sheet into the machine; -curtain = Drop sb, 

I. 2; -fly (Angling) = DROPPER 3; -hammer = 
drop-press; -handle a., applied to a form of 
needle-telegraph instrument which is operated by 
a handle directed downward; -lamp, -light 
(U.S.), a portable gas-burner, connected with the 
gas-fittings by a flexible tube, usually in the form 


of a lamp, which can stand on a table; -press, a 
machine for embossing, punching, etc., consisting 
of a weight guided vertically, to be raised by a 
cord and pulley worked by the foot, and to drop 
on an anvil; called also d.-hammer; -shutter, a 
device consisting of a slide operated by a spring 
or the like; used in instantaneous photography to 


Secure very brief exposure; -table, a machine for 
lowering weights, and esp. for removing the 
wheels of locomotives. b. In vbl, comb. with 
object, as d.-seed, a grass that readily drops its 
seed, spec. Muhlenbergia diffusa. 

IlIDropax (dró":pseks). ? Obs. 1621. [med.L, 
= Gr. pnag pitch-plaster, f. &pémew pluck, 
Also dropace (xv) — Fr. türopace.] A pitch- 
plaster, a depilatory. 

Drop-kick. 1857. [See Dror-.] Football. 
A kick made by dropping the ball from the 
hands, and kicking it the very instant it 
rises, 

Dro:plet. 1607. [See -LET.] A minute drop. 

Drop-letter, U.S. 1844, A letter posted 
in any place merely for local delivery. 

tDro-p-meal, adv. [OE. drop-m&lum; 
Bee -MEAL.] In drops, drop by drop. 

As the cloud dissolves drop-meal upon the earth 


TRAPP, 
Dropped, dropt, ppl. a. 1000. [f DROP 


v. + -ED'.] a. See the vb. b. Of eggs: Fried 
or poached, ‘dropped into the frying pan 
(Jam.) 1824. 

Dropper (dre:paa). 1700. [f. DROP v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who or that drops; spec. one 
who drops seeds into the holes made Bie 
dibbler. 2. A dog that drops (see DROP v. J« 
4); a setter. 3. Angling. A fly adjusted to à 
leader above the stretcher fly. Also drop-fll» 
d.-fly 1746. 4. A pendant 1825. b. A gx 
tube for dropping liquid 1889. C. A bn 
vein which drops off from the main lode 18 S 

Dropping (dro:pin), vbl. sb. OE. [f. DE 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of Drop v. 2. A 
which drops; dripping, eto, yan, 3. Dung 0 
anii . (NI nly pl.) 1596. 

PU Con: N Elto, a bottle mea i4 
supply fluid in small quantities; -tube, to 
tubulated stopper of the d.-bottle; -well, à 
formed by the dropping of water from above. s 

Dropping, ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec. is 
-ING*.] 1. That drops. 2. Desultory, not od 
tinuous, as a d. fire 1708. Hence Dro'P 

ingly adv. 
ss ect: 1815. Used loosely for T 
or act-drop (DROP sb. ne » ; also for the 
Scene of a drama in real life. 

Dropsical (dro-psikál) a. 1078. If. Droa 
+ -ICAL, after hydropical.] 1. Of, portan s 
to, or like dropsy 1688. 2. Affected wit 
subject to dropsy. Also transf. and La bos 
1. D. symptoms 1846. Hence Dro-psically 


DROPSIED 


Dropsied (dro:psid), a. 1601. [f. DROPSY + 
pi] Having the dropsy ; swollen with or as 
with water; as the d. clouds (DRAYTON). 
Dropsy (drops), sb. (a.) ME. [aphet. f. 
ME. i-, ydropsy Fi YDROPSY, q.v.] 1. Med. A 
morbid accumulation of watery fluid in the 
serous cavities or the connective tissue of the 
body. Also transf. of young trout and of 
gucculent plants. Also fig. 12. attrib. or 
adj. = DROPSICAL —1083. 

Drop vie, drop-vie, vbl. phr. or occas. v. 
1598. [f. DROP v. + Vie sb.] To drop coins or 
the like in rivalry; to view —1016. 

Dropwise (dro-pwoiz), adv. 1673. [See 
-wisg.] Drop by drop. 

Thespring. . trickling d. from the cleft TENNYSON. 

Dropwort (dro:pwoat). 1538. |f. DROP sb. 
+ Wort’; cf. the L, name filipendula, i.e. 
pendulous threads.] A name of plants; esp. 
Spiræa filipendula, and other species of 


Spiræa. 

|Droshky (dro:fki), drosky (dro:ski). Also 
droitzschka, droshka, -ke. 1808. [- 
Russ. drózhki, pl. dim. of drógi wagon, 
hearse; prop. pl. of drogá perch of a vehicle.] 
Prop, a Russian low four-wheeled carriage, 
in which the passengers sit astride a narrow 
bench, their feet resting on bars near the 
ground; hence (ransf.; in some German 
towns the name of the ordinary fiacre, 
Drosometer (droso'mitou). 1825. [f. Gr. 
Bpócoy dew + -M &.] An instrument for 
measuring the quantity of dew deposited. 
Dross (dros), sb. [OE. drós = MDu. 
droes(e dregs; cf. OE. drósna (gen. pl), 
MLG. drósem, MDu. droesen(e (Du. droesem), 
OHG. truosana (G. drusen) dregs, lees.) 1. 
The scum thrown off from metals in smelting. 
b. An alloy formed in the zinc-bath by the 
action of the zinc on the iron articles dipped 
1884. Also fig. 2. Dreggy, impure, or 
foreign matter mixed with any substance 
ME. Also fig. 3. gen. Refuse; rubbish; 
worthless, impure matter ME. 

2. fig. The Dregs and Lees of the Earth, and 
Drosse of Mankinde 1677. 3. All treasures and all 
pn esteem as d. MILT. P.R. nr. 23. Hence 
ross v, to free from d. Dro'ssless a. free 
from d. 

fDro:ssel, drosell. 1581. [Cf. DRAZEL.] A 
sloven, a slut —1617. 

Drossy (drọ'si), a. ME. (f. DROSS sb. + 
-Y'.] Of metals, etc.: Full of dross; of the 
nature of dross; dreggy, feculent. Also 
transf. and fig. 


suis brass or d. lead Morris, Hence Dro'ssi- 


Drou, drough, drous, obs, pa. t. of DRAW v. 
Drought (draut), drouth (draup, Se. 
drüp. [Late OE. drügap, f. *drūs-, base of 
drüje Dry a.; cf. (M)LG. drogede, (M)Du. 
droogte, t. droog dry. For the Sc. and north. 
droulh, cf. highth HEIGHT, and see -TH'.] 1. 
The quality of being dry; aridity, lack of 
Moisture (arch.) 2. spec. Dryness of the 
Weather or climate; lack of rain. ME. 3. 
Parched land, desert +1671. 4. Thirst (arch. 
and dal) ME. 

i. e burning drouth Of that long desert 
gamion, 2 The tender dew after drouth 
carcase, pined with hunger and En 

nr P. R ass unger and with drougl 
aegoushty (drau-ti), drouthy (drau-pi, Sc. 
vu ), a. 1603. [f. prec. + -Y'.] 1. Dry, 
7 thout moisture; arid. Also fig. 2. Charac- 
died by drought 1605. 3. Thirsty; ad- 

icted to drinking 1626. 


1, Out of the drou; i 
ighty rocke Moses. .bringeth 
forth water 1643, 2. Drouthy weather SCOTT. 


3. The dusty, d 
Drovghtinige  OUÉhy wayfarers 1879. Hence 


giDroumy, a. rare. 1605. [perh. conn. w. 
» DRUMLy.] Turbid —1040. 
paith, drouthy, var. of DROUGHT, -Y. 
van Te, dr0"v), sb. [OE. draf, f. gradation- 
Mam ai of drifan Drive.] t1. The action 
in ving. (Only OE.) 2. A number of 
body.’ as oxen, sheep, etc., driven in a 
malting herd, flock OE.; transf. a crowd, 
ne dos shoal OE. Also fig. of things. 3. 
cations a. A road along which horses or 
dtainage driven 1664. b. A channel for 
Taone or irrigation OE. 4. A stone- 
2.4 Fi chisel with a broad face 1825. 
-Ofsheep LyTTON. His finny d. SPENSER. 
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A great d. of Heresies. -broke loose amoi 

1692. 3. The major rode in the middle o e D. 
(so our fen roads are called) 1829. Comb. d.-road, 
an ancient road along which there is a free right. 
of way for cattle, but which is not kept in repair. 

Drove, v.' 1632. [f. DROVE sb., or back- 
formation from DROVER.] To follow the 
occupation of a drover (trans. and intr.). 

Drove, v.* 1825. [f. DROVE sb. 4.] trans. To 
dress (stone) in parallel lines with a DROVE 
(sense 4). 

Drove, pa. t. (and obs. pa. pple.) of DRIVE v. 

Drover (dró:vo1). ME. [f. DROVE sb. + 
-ER'] 1. One who drives droves of cattle, 
sheep, etc., to market; a dealer in cattle. 2. 
A boat used for fishing with a drift-net 1465. 

1. Why that's spoken like an honest Drouier: so 
they sel Bullockes Much Ado 1. i. 201. 

Drovy (dró*-vi), a. Now dial. ME. [f. OE., 
ME. dróf turbid, troubled, or the deriv. vb., 
ME. drove trouble, disturb; see -Y'.] Turbid. 

Drow, obs. pa. t. of DRAW v. 

Drown (draun), v. [ME. (orig. north.) 
drun(e, droun(e, pointing to an OE. *drü 
nian, rel. to ON. drukna be drowned :— 
*drupknan, f. *drugk-, var. of *drink- DRINK. 
Superseded DRENOH. intr. To suffer death 
by suffocation under water, etc.; fto sink 
(as a ship) —1523. (Now unusual.) 2. trans. 
To suflocate by submersion in water, etc. 
Also said of the water. ME. Also fig. t3. To 
sink in water; to send to the bottom —1632, 
4. To lay under water, etc.; to submerge, 
inundate; to drench ME. 5. transf. and fig. To 
overwhelm, to overpower (sound, etc.); to 
smother ME. 

2. He. was pur drouned in a But of Malvesey 
HALL. fig. They d. themselves in drink 1659. 4. 
‘When the Fens are drowned 1696. Phr. To d. out: 
to stop (works, etc.) or drive (people, ete.) from 
their houses by flooding. 5. Yells drowned his 
voice FROUDE. Hence Drow-nage (rare), 
drowning. Drow-ner, one who, or that which, 
drowns. Drow:ningly adv. so as to d. 

Drowse (drauz) v. 1573. [Back-formation 
from Drowsy.) 1. intr. To be drowsy; to be 
heavy with or as with sleep; to be half 
asleep. Also fig. 2. trans. To render drowsy; 
to make heavy or inactive, as with sleep 
1600. 

1. I drowsed. .but I anon wakened PEPYS. fig. 
Let not your prudence..d. TENNYSON. 2. 
Nations drows'd in peace KEATS. 

Drowse, sb. 1814. [f. prec. vb.] The action 
of drowsing; the state of being half asleep. 

Drowsy ((drauzi) a. 1529. [prob. based 
on the stem of OE. drüsian be languid or 
sluggish, f. *drüs-, var. of base of dréosan 
fall. Cf. DREARY.] 1. Inclined to sleep; heavy 
with sleepiness; half asleep, dozing 1530. 2. 
Caused or characterized by sleepiness 1529. 
3. Soporific 1590. 4. fig. Dull, inactive; 
lethargic 1570. 

1. A d. watchman’s footsteps DICKENS. 2. D. 
Diseases, called Coma [etc.] CULPEPPER. 3. A d. 

t MIDDLETON. 4. The dead and drowsie fier 
SHAKS. Comb. d.-head, a person of a sluggish 
disposition. Hence Drow:sihead, Drow'sihood, 
drowsiness. Drow'sily adv. in a d. manner. 
Drow:siness, d. state; also fig. 

Drowte, drowth, obs. var. DROUGHT. 

Droyl, Droyt, obs. ff. Drom, Dnorr. 

Drub (drob) v. 1634. [ult. repr. Arab. 
daraba strike, beat, hit, pronounced drab in 
N. Africa.] 1. trans. To beat with a stick or 
the like, to cudgel; in early use, spec. to 
pastinado; also, to beat in a fight. Also 
transf. and fig. 2. To beat the ground, 
stamp (trans. and intr.) 1855. 

1. He is almost drubd (with many terrible basti- 
nadoes on the soles of his feet) to death Sir. T. 
HERBERT. He was most confoundedly drubb'd 
just now FIELDING. 2. Drubbing with her little 
feet THACKERAY. Hence Drub sb. à stroke with 
a cudgel; a thump. Dru-bber, one who drubs or 
beats. Dru-bbing vbl. sb. a beating, a thrashing. 

Drudge (drvd3), sb. 1494. [prob. f. the 
verb, which is, however, first recorded 50 
years later.] One employed in mean, servile, 
or distasteful work; a hack; a hard toiler. 

icographer, a writer of dictionaries; a harm- 
less d. [ete.] JOHNSON. 

Drudge (drod5) v. 1548. [poss. à con- 
tinuation with extended meaning of ME. 
drugge drag or pull heavily (but the pronunc. 
of gg in this word is uncertain) See DRUG 
v3] 1. intr. To perform mean or servile 
tasks; to work slavishly ; to toil at distasteful 


DRUID 


work. 2. írans. To subject to drudgery 
(rare) 1847. 

1. College-tutors do indeed work; they d. M. 
PATTISON. Phr. To d. out, to perform as drudgery; 
to d. away, over, to pass in drudgery. Hence 
Dru:dger, one who drudges. Dru-dgingly adv. 

Drudgery (dr»:dgori) 1550. [f. DRUDGE 
sb. + -ERY.] The occupation of a drudge; 
mean, servile, or wearisome toil; distasteful 
work. Also attrib. 

‘A servant with this clause Makes drudgerie 
divine G. HERBERT. The d. of his Dictionary 
BOSWELL. 

jDruery, drury, ME. [- OFr. druerie 
love, friendship, f. dru, fem. drue lover, 
dear friend.] 1. Love, esp. sexual love; 
courtship; often, illicit love —1460. 2. A love- 
token, keepsake -1560. 3. A sweetheart 
My 4. A beloved thing, a treasure. (Only 
ME. 

Drug (drog) sb. [Late ME. drogges, 
drouges, pl. — (O)Fr. drogue(s, of much dis- 
puted origin.] 1. An original, simple, medi- 
cinal substance, organic or inorganic, used. 
by itself, or as an ingredient in Medicine, or, 
formerly, in the arts generally. In early use 
always pl. b. spec. A narcotic or opiate 1902. 
2. A commodity which is no longer in de- 
mand, and so is unsaleable. (Now usu. a d. 
in the market.) 1661. 

1. Tea and other Drugs 1682. What d. can make 
A wither'd palsy cease to shake? TENNYSON, 2. 
Horses in Ireland are a D. TEMPLE. A wife's a d. 
now; mere tar-water..but nobody takes it 
Murrny. They told me poetry was a mere d. 
1894. 3. Comb. d.-store (U.S.), a druggist/s 
shop, also dealing in toilet requisites, stationery, 
etc, 1845. Hence Dru-ggy a. of, pertaining to, or 
resembling drugs. 

Drug, sb.* 1677. [Allied to DRUG v.'; of. 
Drag sb.) A low truck for the carriage of 
timber, etc. 

Drug, sb.? var. of DROGUE, 
Drug, v. Now dial. (ME. 
or pull heavily, of unkn. 
DRUDGE v.] To drag. 

Drug (drog), v.* 1605. [f. DRUG 85.3) 1. 
trans. To mix or adulterate with a drug. 2. 
To administer drugs to, esp. for the purpose 
of stupefying or poisoning 1730; to admini- 
ster something nauseous to 1607. 3. intr. To 
take drugs habitually 1895. 

1, I haue drugg'd their Possets, That Death and 
Nature doe contend about them Macb, II. ii. 7, 2. 
‘Whom he has drugg’d to sure repose 1730. With 
pleasure drugg'd, he almost long'd for woe 
BYRON. 

Drug, Druggery, etc., obs. ff. DRUDGE, ete. 
Drugger (droga). 1594. [f. DRUG sb.', and 
prva v.] fl. A dealer in drugs —1845. 2. 
One who administers a drug 1836. 
Druggery (drwgori. 1535. [- Fr. dro- 
guerie, f. drogue drug.] 1. Drugs collectively. 
2. A place where drugs are kept 1865. 
Drugget (dro-gét). 1580. [- Fr. droguet, of 
unkn. origin.) 1. Formerly, a kind of stuff, 
all of wool, or half wool, half silk or linen, 
used for wearing apparel. b. Now, a coarse 
woollen stuff used for floor-coverings, etc. 
2. tA garment of drugget; a floor-cloth of 
drugget 1713. 3. allrib. 1580. 

2. He was married in a plain d. STEELE. 3. A d. 
petticoat W. BLACK. Hence Dru-ggeting = 
sense 1 b. 

Druggist (dro-gist). 1611. [7 Fr. droguiste; 
see DRUG sb.!, -IST.] One who deals in drugs. 
In Scotl. and U.S. the name for a pharma- 
ceutical chemist. 

Druid (drüid), sb. (a). 1563, [7 Fr. druide 
or its source L. pl. druidw, druides, Gr. 
Spvt6a — Gaulish druides.] 1. One of an order 
of men among the ancient Celts of Gaul and 
Britain, who, according to Cæsar, were 
priests, but in native Irish and Welsh legend 
were magicians, soothsayers, and the like. 
(The Eng. use follows the L. sources.) Orig. 
always in pl. 2. Hence: a. A priest, chaplain. 
b. A philosophic bard. 1710. c. One of certain 
officers of the Welsh Gorsedd 1884. 3, attrib. 
Druidic 1670. 

1. Mona was a sacred place of the Druids 1892. 
2. United Ancient Order of Druids, a secret 
benefit society founded in London in 1781, and 
having now numerous lodges or groves in 
most English-speaking countries. 3. D. stones, 
sandstones, greywethers, of which Stonehenge is 
constructed. Hence Dru-idess, a female D.; a 


drugge drag 
origin. See 
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Druidical prophetess. Dru-idism, the religious 
and philosophical system of the Druids. 

Druidic, -al (druidik, -ăl), a. 1755. [f. 
prec.; see -IC, -ICAL.] Of or pertaining to the 
Druids. 

Circles of upright stones, like those which in 
Europe are termed Druidical PRICHARD. 

Drum (drom), sb.' 1541. [Shortening of 
tdrom(b)slade, tdrombyllsclad (xvi) DRUM- 
SLADE, alt. f. LG. trommelslag drum-beat, f. 
trommel drum + slag beat.] 1. A percussive 
musical instrument, consisting of a hollow 
cylinder or hemisphere of wood or metal, 
with a head of tightly stretched membrane 
at one or both ends, to be beaten with a 
stick. Also fig. and transf. b. Zool. Applied 
to the hollow hyoid bone of the howling 
monkey 1817. 2. The sound of the instru- 
ment, or any similar sound 1646. 3. Mil. 
One who plays the drum; a drummer. 
Also, ta small party sent with a drum to 
parley with the enemy. 1577. 4. Anything 
resembling a drum in shape or structure. 

a. The tympanum of the ear 1615. b. Machinery. 
A cylinder round which a belt passes or is wound 
1776. c. A cylinder or cask for steaming printed 
fabrics in order to fix the colour, d. The cylindri- 
cal case for the spring of a car-brake. e. A cylin- 
drical chamber used in heating apparatus 1888. 
f. A doffer in a carding-machine. 

5. Arch. a. The vase of the Corinthian and 
Composite capitals 1727. b. The block of 
stone composing one section of the shaft of a 
column (Gwilt). c. The upright part under 
or above a cupola 1837. 6. lechn. a. A sieve 
1706. b. A cylinder of canvas used as a 
Storm-signal 1867. c. The cylindrical part 
of an urn or the like. 7. A cylindrical box or 
receptacle for fruit, fish, etc, 1812. 8. An 
evening assembly of fashionable people at à 
private house; a rout. Later, an afternoon 
tea-party. Cf. KETTLEDRUM. 1745. 9, More 
fully d.-fish: Any of various scirenoid fishes 
which make a drumming noise; as, the ‘salt- 
water d.' (Pogonias chromis) found on the 
Atlantic coast; the ‘fresh-water d.’ (Hap- 
lodinotus grunniens) of the Mississippi, etc. ; 
the ‘branded d.’ or ‘sea-boss’ (Sciena 
ocellata) of the Gulf States 1676. 

1. And sodainly strake up a Dromme or Drouns- 
lade HALL. The large d., beaten at both ends, is 
called a double-d. KNIGHT. Bass d. = double- 
drum. 2. Phr. John D.'s entertainment: a rough 
reception, turning an unwelcome guest out of 
doors, All's Well wr. vi. 41. 8. We went last 
night to a d. at Rothschild's 1824. 

attrib, and Comb.: d.-armature, a dynamo- 
armature in the form of a rotating hollow cylin- 
der; -curb, a cylindrical curb of iron or wood to 
support the brickwork of a shaft; -fire, continu- 
ous rapid artillery fire; t-room, the room in 
which a d. or rout is held; -sieve, a sieve enclosed 
in a d.like box, for sifting flne substances; 
-wheel, (a) a cylinder round which a rope is 
coiled; (b) a water-raising current-wheel made in. 
the form of a d., a tympanum. 

Drum, sb.* 1725. [- Gael. and Ir. druim 
back, ridge.] A ridge or ‘rigg’, a long narrow 
hill often separating two parallel valleys. 
Hence Geol. A long narrow ridge of ‘drift’ 
formation. 


Drum, v. 1583. [f. DRUM sb.'] 1. intr. To 
beat on or as on a drum 1583. b. Applied to 
the strong beating of the heart 1593. 2. Of 
birds or insects: To make a hollow rever- 
berating sound, as by the quivering of the 
wings 1813. 3. To sound like a drum; to re- 
sound 1638. 4. ‘To go about, as a drummer 
does, to gather recruits, to secure partisans, 
customers, etc.; with for’ (Webster). 5. 
trans. To summon by or as by beat of drum; 
to beat up as by drumming; collog. to obtain 
by solicitation 1606. 6. To expel publicly by 
beat of drum 1766. 7. To din or drive into 
by persistent repetition 1820. 8. To perform 
(a tune) on or as on a drum 1864, 

1. [Her] foot was drumming on the carpet SALA. 
2. Flies and gnats d. around you 1873. 6. Another 
is drummed out of a regiment MACAULAY. 7. To 
d. a doctrine into the public mind MILL. 

Drumble, sb. Now dial. 1575. [var. of 
dumble DUMMEL. An inert or sluggish 
person; a drone. 

Drumble, v. Now dial. 1579. [f. prec.) 1, 
intr. To be sluggish; to move sluggishly 1598. 
12. intr. To drone, to mumble —1596. 

1. Look, how you d. Merry W. 11. iii. 156. 
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fDrumbler, drumler. 1598. [- early mod. 
Du. drommeler a kind of ship.] A small fast 
vessel used as a transport, etc. —1630. 

Dru-mhead. 1622. [f. DRUM sb.' + HEAD 
sb.] 1, The skin or membrane stretched upon 
a drum. 2, The tympanic membrane 1664. 
3. The circular top of a capstan, into which 
the capstan bars are fixed 1726. 4. A flat- 
topped variety of cabbage 1797. 5. aitrib., as 
d. couri-marlial, & court-martial round an 
up-turned drum, for summary trial of 
offences during military operations. So d. 
law, discipline. 

Drumlin (dro-mlin). 1833. [app. for drum- 
ling, dim. of DRUM sb.*] — DRUM sb.* 

Drumly (dro-mli), a. Orig. Sc. 1513. [app. 
a nasalized var. of ME. tdrubly in same 
sense. Cf. DROUMY.] 1. Of the sky or day: 
Troubled; cloudy. Also fig. 2. Of water, 
etc.: Turbid; not clear 1570. Also fig. and 
transf. 

Dru:m-major. 1598. [See MAJOR sb.] t1. 
The first or chief drummer in a regimental 
band. b. A non-commissioned officer who 
has command of the drummers. c. An officer 
of a band or drum-corps, who leads and 
directs it on the march. 12. joc. A large 
drum or rout 1753. 

Drummer (drp:moi) 1573. [f. DRUM v. + 
-ER'.] 1, One who beats a drum for military 
or other purposes; one who plays the drum 
in a band. 2. fig. A commercial traveller. 
See DRUM v. 4 and 5 (U.S.) 1827. 3. A drum- 
fish. b. The large W. Indian cockroach 
(Blatta gigantea), which drums its head 
against the woodwork of houses as a sexual 
call. c. A rabbit. 1725. 

Dru:mmin$, vbl. sb. 1583. [See -ING'.] 1. 
The action of DRUM v. 2. Fishing for drum- 
fish (U.S.) 1889. 

Drummond light. 1854. The lime-light, 
or oxyhydrogen light (invented by Capt. T. 
Drummond, R.E., c1825), wherein a blow- 
Dipe flame, e.g. of combined oxygen and 
hydrogen, impinges on a piece of pure lime, 
and renders it incandescent. 

fDrumslade, dromslade. 1527. [See 
Drum sb.'] 1. A drum —1635. 2. A drummer 
-1777. Hence tDru-mslager = sense 2. 

Drumstick (dro-mstik). 1589. 1. The stick 
with a knobbed end used in beating a drum. 
2. transf. (in reference to shape.) a. The lower 
joint of the leg of a fowl 1764. b. U.S. The 
stilt-sandpiper. 

Drungar (dro-ngia). Hist. 1619. [- med. 
L. drungarius, f. late L. drungus a body of 
soldiers; see -An*.] The commander of a 
troop. 

The great drungaire of the fleet GIBBON. 

Drunk (dronk), ppl. a. and sb. ME. [pa. 
pple. of DRINK v., earlier DRUNKEN. Now 
only in the predicate, exc. in Sc. and n. dial.] 

A. 1. Overcome by or as by alcoholic 
liquor; intoxicated. Also fig. t2. Drenched; 
soaked with moisture -1697. 3. = DRUNKEN 
5. 1884. 

1. She was blind d. Sms. D. with opium 1585, 
with tobacco 1698, fig. D. with success J. R. 
GREEN. 2. I will make mine arrows d. with blood 
Deut. 32:42. 

B. sb. (colloq.) 1. A drinking-bout 1862, 2, A 
drunken person; a case or charge of being 
drunk 1882, 

Drunkard (drp-nkürd) 1530. Íprob. — 
MLG. drunkert, t, drunken; cf. MDu. dronker, 
Du. dronkaard, whence early mod. Fr. 
dronquart; see -ARD.] One addicted to drink- 
ing, esp. to excess; an inebriate, a sot. 

As drunckards. . they staggring reele 1586. 

Drunken (dro-nkén), ppl. a. OE. [pa. pple. 
of DRINK v.; cf. DRUNK. Sc. drucken is from 
Norse.] 1. Intoxicated. Also transf. and fig. 
2. Habitually intemperate. (The more 
usual current sense.) 1548. 3. Proceeding 
from or pertaining to drink or drunkenness 
1591. 4. transf. Soaked with moisture ME. 
INT Ot a thing: Unsteady; off the vertical 
1. Ye fare as folkes that dronken ben of ale 
CHAUCER. D. with cold KANE. 2. Stephano, my 
Sr Enter Temp t 277. 3. To take up a d. brawl 
Drunkesly adv. e d. Field DRYDEN. Hence 
Drunkenness (dro-nkénnés). OE. [f. prec. 
+ -NESS.] 1. The state of being drunk; in- 
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toxication; the habit of drinking to 
2. fig. Intoxication of the mind or spite 

1. D. is frequently a disease 1871. 2. The d 
of factious animosity MACAULAY. vars, }Drun: 
kenship, }Dru-nkness, }Dru-nkship, 

Drupaceous (drupé'-fos), a. 1822. [f. mod, 
L. drupa; see next and -AcEOUS.] Bol, Of 
the nature of a drupe, or bearing drupes; 
belonging to the Drupacex. 4 

Drupe (drüp) 1753. [- L. drüpa, druppa 
over-ripe olive, specialized in mod. botanical 
L. (Linnzus) — Gr. bpénna olive, Ct. Fr. drupe.) 
Bol. A stonefruit; a fleshy or pulpy fruit 
enclosing a stone or nut having a kernel, as 
the olive, plum, cherry. 

Drupel(drü-p&l) 1835. [- mod.L. drupella, 
dim. of drupa DRUPE; see -EL.] Bot, A little 
drupe: such as those of the blackberry. So 
Dru-pelet, Dru-peole. 

Drupose (drü:pó*s) 1872. [f. DRUPE + 
-OSEt.] Chem. A substance (C,4H,0,) pro- 
duced together with glucose, by the action 
of boiling moderately diluted hydrochloric 
acid on glycodrupose, the stony concretions 
found in pears. 

Druse' (drüz). 1811. [- Fr. druse = G. 
druse weathered ore = MLG. drüse, drose, 
Du. droes.] Min. A crust of small crystals 
lining the sides of a cavity in a rock; also, the 
cavity. Hence Dru'sy a. lined with minute 
crystals, 

Druse*, druze (drüz), sb. (a.) 1786. [- Fr. 
Druse — Arab. durüz pl. of darzi.] One of a 
political and religious sect of Moslem origin, 
inhabiting the region round Mount Lebanon. 
Hence Dru:sian, -ean sb. (obs.) and a. 

Druxy (dro-ksi), a. 1589, [Earlier dricksie, 
f. tdriz decayed wood, of unkn. origin.] Of 
timber: Having decayed spots concealed by 
healthy wood. 

Dry (droi), a. (OE. drjge :- *drügiz, rel. to 
(M)LG. dróge, dreuge, MDu. dróghe (Du. 
droog) :- *draugiz, f. Gme. *draug- *dreu3- 
drü5- (not in IE.).] 

I. As a physical quality. 1. Destitute of 
moisture; arid; of the eyes, free from tears. 
b. Of a season or climate: Free from or 
deficient in rain ME. 2. That has lost its 
natural moisture; dried, parched, withered 
OE.; dried up ME. 3. Of persons: Wanting 
drink; thirsty. (Now vulgar.) transf. Caus- 
ing thirst. ME. 4, Not yielding liquid; of 
cows, ete.: Not yielding milk ME. 5. Not 
under, in, or on water (see also DRY LAND) 
ME. 6. Of bread, etc.: Without butter 1579. 
7. Solid, not liquid; also transf. 1088. 8. Of 
wines, etc.: Not sweet or fruity 1700. 9. Of 
copper, tin, or lead: Not sufficiently de- 
oxidated in refining 1875. 10. Not associated 
or connected with liquid; esp. (Med.) not 
marked by a discharge of matter, phlegm, 
etc., as diseases, etc. ME. i1. Of a blow, us 
a beating: prop., That does not draw blood; 
also vaguely = Hard, stiff, severe -1774. P 

1. Among whome was not oon drie eye 1562. 4 
d. year 1897. 2. D. fish from Newfoundlan 
1677. Some small Rivers. are d. at certain 
seasons DAMPIER. 3. transf. It’s d. work Cu 
4. D. mileh cows 1658. A d. inkstand 1874. i 
Further d. arches on each shore 1798. The tig 
leaves them d. 1816. 7. D. wares, as Corn, See n 
[ete.] HuTTON. Phr, D. measure, measure a 
capacity for non-liquids. 8. Where's the ol Ta 
wine? THACKERAY. d. death T'emp. I. 1. 
b. Of a coun legislation, etc. | 3 
total, prohibiting sale of intoxicants; al 
prived of intoxicants by prohibition 1888. | 
II. Fig. senses. 1, Feeling or showinge n 
emotion ME. 2. Of a jest or sareasm: pis 
tered in a matter-of-fact tone; of Mons 
Apparently unconscious; used also of 3 
humorist; in early use, ironical ae 
Yielding no fruit, result, or satisfaci m 
barren, jejune, unfruitful —1080; of pedo 
Miserly, uncommunicative —1089. 4. P 
ing embellishment; bare; matter of: 6. 
1626. 5. Insipid. (sig. from food.) 1621. pa 
Art. Stiff and formal in outline: m 
softness; frigidly precise 1710. 7. Of m enl 
rent, etc.: Paid in hard cash. [Cf. Fr. tA 4 
sec.] 1974. 8. Dry light (see Heraclitus ro 
Bywater 30): ‘Light’ untinged by preju' 
or fancy 1625. i 
1. Noted for an address so cold, d., and Bee 
[etc.] HUME. 2. [He] was something G facts 
joker Scorr. 4. A long catalogue of d. 
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. 6. A hard and d. manner of execution 
WA The d. light of every day LOWELL. . 
816. a. Parasynthetic, as d.-eyed a., having 
d. eyes, tearless. D. Adverbial, in sense ‘in a d. 
Way: without the use of liquid, without drawing 
blood’; as d.-cupping, see CUPPING; -cure v. to 
cure meat, etc. by salting and drying; -salt v. = 
cure, Ce 
[AE sb.?); also as vb.; -bone (U.S.), a name 
for the silicate and other ores of zinc; -bones, a 
familiar name for à thin and withered person; 
*a kind of beaver, called also parchment- 


with d. heat; d. wall, a wall built without 
mortar Hence Dry'ish a. somewhat d. 


(orig. U.S.) A. prohibitionist 1918. 

Dry (droi), v. Pa. t. and pple. dried (droid). 
(OE. drygan trans. (beside drügian intr.), f. 
drjje DRY a.) 1. trans. To make dry by any 
means; to rid or deprive of moisture; to 
desiccate. 2. inír. To become dry; to lose or 
be exhausted of moisture ME.; of moisture, 
to disappear by evaporation, exhaustion, or 
draining ME. 13. To be thirsty —1541. 4. 
trans. To render a cow dry; intr. to become 
dry 1780. 

1. Thei dryen it at the Sonne MAUNDEY. To d. 
all teares 1551. The water. .was now dried away 
DAMPIER. 2. It (a sandbank] drys at Low-Water 
1705, Great Seas haue dried All's Well 11. i. 143. 
Comb. D. up. trans. a. To suck, draw, or take up 
moisture entirely, b. To exhaust of its moisture. 
(Chiefly in pass.) c. intr, Of moisture: To dis- 
appear entirely, Of a source: To become quite 
EU d. (slang) To cease talking; also gem. to 

Dryad (droized). Pl. dryads; also in L. 
form Dryades (droi-idiz). late ME. [7 (O)Fr. 
dryade ~ L. Dryades, pl. of Dryas — Gr. 
Apvds, Apváðns, f. dps tree; see -AD.] Gr. and 
L. Mythol. A nymph supposed to inhabit 
trees; a wood-nymph. Also fransf. 
mean The palm, the ‘oftiest d. of the woods 

. Hence Dryas 
Tabl d ya'dic a. of, pertaining to, or 

Dryasdust (droisezdost). 1820. fie. Dry 

as dust.) 
EM sb. Name of a fictitious person to whom 
P W. Scott dedicates some of his novels; 
anes a writer or student of antiquities, 
Statistics, ete., who occupies himself with 
dry details, 

B. adj, Extremely dry 1872. 
ui Dry-beat, v. 1507. [See DRY a. I. 11.] To 
E dry blows upon —1667. 

Drydenian (droidi-niàn), a. 1687. [See 
jo foanacfentstos or in the style, of 

en. S : i 
firi, M n. o Dry:denism, a D. 
Been dry-dock. 1627. See Dock 

T ry-do: b. i 

doo tor mona, ck v. to place in a dry 

er, var, of DRIER, freq. in techn. senses. 
bry fat, dry-fat, Also as two wds. 1526. 
tka MES + Far sb. = val.] A large vessel 
-1677 © hold dry things (as opp. to liquids) 


teen 1604. [Cf. Dry a. II. 3.) A 
sarily ly person, So tDry--fisted a. nig- 
aay foot (droi-tut), adv. Also as two was. 
aah ee Without wetting the feet. 12. To 
ae E hunt dry-foot: to track game by the 

: fay of the foot -1651. Also as adj. 
pests ee ae IV. ii, 39. Hence Dry--foo:ted a. in 

Dry don. passing lightly over a difficulty. 
ae u:nder, v. 1611. = FOUNDER v. 

y in pa. pple. 

fon. rods. 1708. A name (chiefly in U.S.) 
desy, t le fabrics; articles of drapery, mer- 
» ete. (as opp. to groceries). Also attrib. 
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Drying (droi-in), vbl. sb. ME. [f. DRY v. + 
-ING!.] 1. The action of DRY v. 2. attrib. and 
Comb. Used in or for drying something, as 
d.-box, -floor, -ground, -room, -yard, ete. 1502. 

Dry-ing, ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec. + -ING*.] 
1. That dries or renders dry; having the 
quality of abstracting moisture; as, a d. 
wind. 2, Becoming dry; drying quickl 
epee ot EA 

. Some oils, ihe absorption ©: 
become what are termed “d. part Serial 

Dry land. ME. [See DRY a. I. 5.] Land 
not under water; land as opp. to sea. Also 
attrib. 

Dryly, drily (droili), adv. ME. [f. DRY a. 
+ -LY:. The better spelling is dryly; cf. 
shyly, slyly, etc.] In a dry manner; see DRY 
a. II. 1, 2, 4-6. 

Dryness (dreinés) ME. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
üry; see DRY a. 

Dry-nurse, sb. 1598. [Cf. DRY a. I. 4] A 
woman who looks after a child, but does not 
suckle it (opp. to wet-nurse). Also fig. of a 
man who ‘coaches’ another in his duties. 
Hence Dry-nurse v. to bring up by hand, 
without the breast; to play the dry-nurse to 
(lit. and fig.). 

Dry rot, dry-rot. 1705. A decayed condi- 
tion of timber in confined situations, in which 
it becomes brittle and crumbles to a dry 
powder; caused by various fungi, or by slow 
chemical processes. Also, any fungus caus- 
ing this. Also fig. of hidden moral or social 
disintegration. Hence Dry-rot v. to affect 
with dry rot. Dry-rotten ppl. a. 

Drysalter (droisQ:toz). 1707. [app. f. dry 
salt, after salter.) A dealer in chemical 
products used in the arts, drugs, gums, ete.; 
‘occas. also in oils, sauces, pickles, etc. Hence 
Dry:sa:ltery, the store or business of a d.; 
the articles dealt in by a d. (sing. and pl.). 

Dry-shod (droifod), a. 1535. [= dry 
shoed, with dry shoes.) Without wetting the 
feet. (With go, walk, etc.) 

Dryster (droisto). ? ME. [f. DRY v.; see 
-STER.] A workman or woman employed in 
drying something, e.g. the grain in a kiln. 

Dryth (droip) Also drith(e. Now s. dial. 
1533. [f. DRY a. + -TH', after warmth, ete.) 
Dryness, dry condition; drought. 

D.T. (diti), also D.T.'s: see D III. 1858. 

Duad (diü:ed). 1000. [- Gr. duds, dvad- the 
number two (see -AD), prob. infi. by L. duo; 
the normal repr. of the Gr. is Dyav.] A 
combination of two; a couple, a pair. Hence 
Dua-dic a. relating to or consisting of duads. 

Dual (dim). 1607. [- L. dualis, f. duo 
two; see -AL'.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to two. 2. Two- 
fold, double 1654. 

1. D. number (Gram.), the inflected form ex- 
pre g two or a pair. 2. Truth is oftén of a d. 
character TYNDALL. 

B. sb. Gram. The d. number 1650. 

Dualin (dizálin) Also -ine. 1874. [f. 
DUAL + -IN, INE] Chem. A powertul ex- 
plosive consisting of 20 parts of nitre mixed 
with 30 of fine sawdust, and 50 of nitro- 
glycerin. Also d.-dynamite. 

Dualism (div-aliz’m). 1794. [f. DUAL + 
-ism, after Fr. dualisme.] 1. The state of 
being dual; twofold division; duality 1831. 
2. Gram. The fact of expressing two in 
number 1874. 3. A system of thought which 
recognizes two independent principles. spec. 
a. Philos. The doctrine that mind and matter 
exist as independent entities; ODD. to ideal- 
ism and materialism. b. The doctrine that 
there are two independent principles, one 
good and the other evil. c. Theol. The 
(Nestorian) doctrine that Christ consisted of 
two personalities. 1794. 4. Chem. The theory, 
now abandoned, that every compound is 
constituted of two parts baving opposite 
electricities 1884. ^ 

1. A d. between knowing and being, between the 
‘me’ and the ‘not me” 1877. 3. The d.—the 


existence of matter as the source of evil apart 
a distinct expression in the 


[Sense 2, after 
contemp. PLURALIST, PLURALITY; sense 1, 
after Fr. dualiste. See DUAL, ast.] 1. One 
who holds a doctrine of dualism or duality 
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1822. 12. A holder of two offices (rare). 
FULLER. 

Dualistic (didali-stik), a. 1801. [f. prec. + 
-10, after Fr. dualistique.] 1. Pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, dualism. 2. Dual 1832. 

1. Berzelius raised the structure of d. chemistry, 
which asserted that every compound..must be 
constituted of two parts, of which one is positively 
and the other Die electrified 1884, Hence 
Duali'stically adv. 

Duality (diweltti). ME. [- late L. duali- 
tas dual nature, f. L. dualis; see DUAL, -ITY. 
Cf. Fr. dualité (XVI). In sense 2, app. after 
PLURALITY 2; see DuALIST.] 1. The fact of 
being dual; twofold condition. 12. The 
holding of two benefices together 1047. 

Dualize (diu-áloiz), v. 1838. [f. DUAL + 
-Iz&.] To make or regard as two. 

Dually (di@-Ali), adv. 1650. [See -Ly*.] In 
a dual capacity; in the dual number. 

Duan (dū'ăn). 1765. [Gael and Ir] A 
poem or song; a canto. 

Till what is call’d, in Ossian, the fifth D. Byron. 
Duarchy (di&rki) 1586, [f. L. duo (or 
irreg. f. Gr. vo) two, after monarchy, ete.] 
A government by two; a diarchy. 

Dub (dob), sb.' Sc. and n. dial. 1500. [Of 
unkn. origin.] 1. A muddy or stagnant pool; 
a puddle. (Chiefly Sc.) 2. A deep dark pool 
in a river or stream. (n. dial.) 1535. 

Dub (dob) sb.' 1572. [Mainly echoic.] 1. 
A beat, or the sound, of a drum. 2. A blow 
1664. Hence Dub-a-dub, the sound made 
in beating a drum: used advb., as sb., or as 
adj.; also as vb. 

Dub (dnb) sb. East Ind. 1781. [Telugu 
dabba.] A small copper coin; = 20 cash. 

Dub (dvb), v.! (Late OE. *dubbian, in phr. 
dubbade tö ridere ‘dubbed to knight’ — AFr. 
duber, aphetic f. aduber, OFr. adober (mod. 
adouber) equip with armour, repair, mend; of 
unkn. origin.] 1. To confer knighthood by a 
stroke of a sword. 2. To invest with a dig- 
nity or new title. (Often joc.) ME. 3. To 
style, nickname (now usu. in pleasantry) 
1509. +4. To dress, array, adorn ~1570. 5. 
‘Angling. To dress (a fly, or a hook and line 
with a fly) 1450. 6. To cut off the comb and 
wattles of (a cock) 1570. b. To trim or crop 
(hedges, etc.) 1634. 7. To dress (cloth) 1801. 
8. To smear with fat or grease, as leather 
1611. 9. To trim with an adze 1711. 10. To 
beat blunt or flat 1879. 

1. Whan my Kyng had doubed me a Knight 
1559. So he him dubbed SPENSER F. Q. VI. ii. 35. 
2. A Man of wealth is dubb'd a Man of worth 
Pope. 4. Dobbed in his diademe 1450. 

Dub, v.! 1513. [Echoic. Cf. EFris. dubben 
butt, beat, strike.] 1. trans. To thrust; now 
implying a somewhat blunt thrust or poke; 
intr. to make a thrust, to poke (at) 1833. 2. 
Used intr. and trans. of the beating or sound 
e drum. Also Dub-a-dub (DUB sb.*), rub-a- 
dub. 

2. With trumpets sounding, and with dubbing 
drums 1588. 

Dub, v. slang. 1840. [Of unkn. origin.] 
intr. To d. up: to pay up. 

\Dubash (duba:f). E. Ind. 1698. [- Hindi 
dbüshi, f. dó two + bhdshd language.] An 
(Indian) interpreter or commissionaire. 

\Dubba, dubber (dv:bə). E. Ind. 1698. 
[Urdu dabbah vessel made of raw skins.] A. 
leather bottle or skin bag, used chiefly in 
India for holding oil, ghee, and other liquids. 

Dubbing, vbl. sb. ME. [f. DUB v.! + 
-NG'.] 1. The act of dubbing, as a knight, 
etc.; see DUB v.! 1, 2. 2. Angling. The ma- 
terials used in dressing a fly 1676. 3. A pre- 
paration of grease for softening leather and 
making it waterproof. Also dubbin. 1781. 4. 
The act of smoothing, ete.; spec. working 
timber with an adze 1823. 

Dubiety (diuboi-tti). 1750. [- late L. 
dubietas, f. dubium doubt; see -ITY.] The 
state or quality of being dubious; doubtful- 
ness; also, an instance of this. 

‘The twilight of d. never falls upon him LAMB. 

Dubiosity (diubio:siti). 1646. [f. as next 
4 -ITY; see -OSITY.] = DUBIOUSNESS; with pl., 
a doubtful matter. 

Men swallow falsities for truths, dubiosities for 
certainties SIR T. BROWNE. 

Dubious (did-bies), a. 1548. [- L. dubiosus, 
f. dubium doubt; see -ovs.) 1. Objectively 
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doubtful; uncertain, undetermined; am- 
biguous, vague. b. Of uncertain issue 1635. 
c. Of questionable character 1860. 2. Sub- 
jectively doubtful; wavering or fluctuating 
in opinion; hesitating 1632. 

1. A d. honour A. P. STANLEY. b. In d. Battel 
Mint. P. L. 1. 104, c. In very d. company 1884. 
2. Fluctuations ofa d. Will NORRIS. Hence Du-- 
bious-ly adv., -ness, d. quality. 

Dubitable (did-bitab’l), a. 1624. [- L. 
dubitabilis, t. dubitare doubt; see -ABLE. Cf. 
OFr. dubitable.] Liable to doubt or question. 
Hence Du-bitably adv. 

tDubitancy. 1648. [- OFr. dubitance, f. as 
DUBITATION; see -ANOY.] Doubt, hesitation, 
uncertainty —1609. 

Dubitant (dia-bitant), a. 1821. [- dubi- 
tant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. dubitare doubt; 
see -ANT.] Doubting; having doubts. absol. 
One who doubts. 

Dubitate (did-bite't), v. rare. 1827. [— 
dubitat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. dubitare doubt; 
Bee -ATE*.] intr. To doubt, hesitate, waver. 

If. .he were to loiter dubitating, and not come 
CARLYLE, 

Dubitation (dizbité'fon). 1450. [- (O)Fr. 
dubitation — L, dubitatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 
The action of doubting; doubt; a doubt. 

Dubitative (diz-bitétiv), a. 1615. [-(O)Fr. 
dubitatif, -ive or late L. dubilativus, f. as 
prec.; see -IVE.] Inclined to doubt; express- 
ing doubt or hesitancy. Hence Du-bita- 
tively adv. 

Duboisine (diuboi-soin). 1883. [See -INE*.] 
Chem. An alkaloid obtained from an Aus- 
tralian shrub (Duboisia myoporioides), hav- 
ing qualities similar to those of hyoscya- 
mine. 

Ducal (dimkál, a. 1494, [- Fr. ducal, 
f. duc DUKE; see -AL'.] a. Of or pertaining to 
a duke or dukedom (also, a doge). b. Of the 
rank of duke, as d. families 1796. 

Laws, which are for the most part the d. customs 
of Normandy BLACKSTONE. Hence Du-cally adv. 
in a d. manner; as a d. 

Ducape (diuké'-p). 1678. [Of unkn. origin.] 
'A plain-wove stout silk fabric of softer 
texture than Gros de Naples’ (Beck). 

Ducat (dp-kát) ME. [— It. ducato or its 
source, med.L. ducatus DUCHY.) 1. A gold 
(or silver) coin of varying value, formerly in 
use in most European countries, First 
issued by Roger II of Sicily, as Duke of 
Apulia. The gold ducat was worth about 
9s. 4d.; the silver ducat of Italy about 
3s. 0d. 2. loosely. A piece of money; pl. 
Money, cash 1775. 

Ducatoon (dvkătū-n). 1611. [- Fr. ducaton 
— It. ducatone, t. ducato; see prec., -00N.] A 
silver coin formerly current in some Euro- 
pean states, worth from 5s. to 6s. sterling. 

liDuces tecum (diū'sīz ti-kym). 1617. [L. 
phrase: more fully sub pena duces tecum, 
‘Under penalty thou shalt bring with thee’.] 
Law. A writ commanding a person to pro- 
duce in court documents, ete. required as 
evidence. 

Duchess (dp-tfes. ME. [-(O)Fr. duchesse — 
med.L. ducissa, t. L. dux, duc-; see DUKE, 
TESS'. Spelt dutchess from Xvi to early xix.] 
1. The wife or widow of a duke. b. A lady 
holding a Duony in her own right. 2. slang. 
A woman of imposing appearance. [Cf. Fr. 
duchesse.] 1700. 3. A size of roofing slate, 
24 by 12 inches 1823, 

1. Hen, VIII, 11. iii. 38. 

lDuchesse (do-tfés, ldüfes). 1878. [Fr. 
(see prec.).] A kind of satin, also of Brussels 
pillow-lace. D. dressing chest, ete., a dressing- 
table with a swing glass; so d. toilet set, a set 
of covers for a dressing-table. 

Duchy (dv-tfi). ME. [- (i) OFr. duché fem., 
later form of duchée :- Rom. *ducitas, "itat-, 
f. dur, duc- (see DUKE, -rTy) and (ii) (O)Fr. 
duché m. :- med.L. ducatus (see -ATE!), See 
-Y'.] 1. The territory ruled by a duke or 
duchess. 2, attrib. a. gen., as d. rights. b. spec. 
Of or relating to the Royal duchies of Corn- 
walland Lancaster; as d. land, tenement, eto.; 
chamber, the court room at Westminster of 
d.- the d.-court of Lancaster, having equit- 
able jurisdiction over lands holden of the 
Crown in right of the d. 

Duck (dvk), sb.! [OE. duce or düce, f. base 
of *dücan dive; see DUCK v.] 1. A swimming 
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bird of the genus Anas and kindred genera of 
the family Anatidz. 

Without addition, the word is applied to the 
common domestic d., a domesticated form of the 
wild d. or MALLARD. In its widest technical sense, 
the name includes golden-eyes, pintails, scoters, 
sheldrakes, teal, widgeons, and other related 
groups; the geese, though Anatide, are not 
usually called ‘ducks’. 

b. spec. The female of this fowl: the male 
being the DRAKE ME. 2. transf. A term of 
endearment 1590. 3. Short for lame d.; see 
sense 6. 4. A boy's game, also called duck- 
stone; a stone used in this game, and occas. a 
player 1821. 5. Cricket. Short for Duck’s 
EGG 1868. 6. Lame d.: a disabled person or 
thing: spec. (Stock Exchange): a defaulter. 
Also d. 1761. 7. Bombay d. — BUMMALO 1860. 
B. attrib. 1884. 

1. Though thou canst swim like a Ducke, thou 
art made like a Goose Temp. II, ii. 136. 

Comb.: d.-boards, a narrow slatted path laid 
over wet ground; -legged a., having unusually 
short legs; so duck-legs; -shot, shot of a size for 
Shooting wild ducks; -weight, a d. of stone or 
Clay used as a weight in ancient Assyria and 
Babylonia. b. d.-ant, the termite; -eagle, a 
S. Afr. species of eagle; -mole, the Duck-billed 
Platypus; -mud, Crow-silk; -snipe (Bahamas), 
the willet, Symphemia semipalmata; -wheat — 
D.-BILL wheat; etc. 

Duck, sb.* 1554. [f. DUCK v.] 1. A dip 1843. 
2. A rapid jerky lowering of head or body. 

2. The ducks and nods Which weak minds pay 
to rank LAMB. 

Duck, sb.? 1640. [- (M)Du. doek linen, linen 
cloth = OFris., OS. dók, OHG. tuoh (G. 
tuch), of unkn. origin.) 1. A strong untwilled 
linen (or later, cotton) fabric, lighter and 
finer than canvas; used for small sails and 
men’s (esp. sailors’) clothing. 2, pl. Trousers 
of duck 1825. 3. attrib, 1849. 

Duck (dok), v. [ME. douke, düke, repr. 
OE.*dücan = OFris.düka, MLG., MDu.düken 
(Du. duiken), OHG. tühhan (G. tauchen). 
The short vowel is evidenced XVI; cf. suck.] 
1. intr. To plunge or dive, or suddenly go 
down under water, and emerge again. Also 
fig. 2. To bend or stoop quickly; to bob; 
hence fig. to cringe, yield; so, (o d. under 
1530. 3. trans. To plunge momentarily in, 
inlo, or under water or other liquid ME. 4. 
To lower (the head) suddenly for a moment; 
to jerk down 1598. 

1. (To avoid their Darts) he sometimes ducked 
HEYLIN. 2. To d. at the whiz of a cannon-ball 
Pork. Law ducks to Gospel here BROWNING. 3. 
I say, d. her in the loch, and then we will see 
whether she is witch or not Scort. 4. We ducked 
our heads, and hurried 1884, 

Duck and Drake. 1583. [From the motion 
of the stone over the water.] A pastime con- 
sisting in throwing a flat stone or the like 
over the surface of water so that it shall Skip 
às many times as possible before sinking. 
(Often ifi pl.) Also fig. Also attrib. 

Phr. To make ducks and drakes of or with, to play 
(at) duck and drake with: to throw away idly and. 
carelessly; to handle recklessly; to squander. 

Du'ck-bill, sb. 1556. (f. Duck sb. + BILL 
sb.*] a. Short for duck-bill wheat; red wheat. 
b. = Duck-billed platypus; see below 1840, 
Hence Duck-billed, a. having a bill like a 
duck's. Duck-billed platypus, the Orni- 
thorhynchus of Australia, a monotrematous 
mammal having a horny beak like a duck’s 
bill; duck-billed speculum, a speculum 
flattened like a duck’s bill. 

Ducker (dp-ko1. 1475. [f. Duck v. + -ER1, 
In sense 2 = Du. duiker, Ger. taucher diver 
(bird).] 1. A person who ducks; a diver 1483. 
2. A diving-bird; spec. the little grebe or 
dabchick 1475. 3, ‘A eringer* (J.). 

Duck-hawk. 1812. [f. Duck sb: * 
HAWK.] 1. Eng. name of the marsh harrier 
or moor-buzzard (Circus zruginosus). 2. 
U.S. The American variety of the peregrine 
falcon (Falco peregrinus var. anatum) 1884. 

Ducking (dp-kin), vòl. sb. 1539. [f. DUCK 
v. + -ING'.] a. Immersion in water 1581, b. 
Prompt bending of the head or body. 

Du:cking, vbl. sb.* 1577. [f. Duck sb + 
-NG.] The catching or shooting of wild 
ducks. 

Duckin$-pond. 1007. [f. DUCKING vbi. 
8b.' and *.] a. A pond on which ducks may be 
hunted or shot. b. A pond for the ducking of 
offenders. 
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Du'cking-stool. 1597. A chair at the end 
of an oscillating plank, in which scolds, ete, 
or dishonest tradesmen, were tied’ ang 
BROKER in water, as a punishment, 
u:ckling. 1440. [-LixG!.] A you: 

Duck's bill. 1601. The bil of a duck pe 
plied to surgical instruments, etc., of this 
SONIS AE aiid bit bi fi 

omb., as duck's- it, à form of 
in a brace in wood-boring; duck's-bill Hee 
limpet of the genus Parmophorus, 

Duck's egg. Also duck egg. ME. a. The 
egg of a duck; hence, b. in Cricket, the score 
of zero or ‘0’; no runs. c. The colour of the 
egg of a duck; used attrib. 1876. 

Duck’s meat, duckmeat, 1538. = next, 

Du-ckweed. 1440. A name for plants of 
the genus Lemna, which float on still water, 
and cover the surface like a green carpet. 

Ducky (dp-ki) 1819. [f. DUCK sb.! + t] 
A term of endearment; as adj., an emotional 
epithet of commendation. 

Duct (dpkt) 1650. [- ductus leading, 
etc., in med.L. aqueduct, f. duct-, pa. ppl. 
stem of ducere lead.) t1. The action of lead- 
ing; lead —1684. +2. Course, direction —1718. 
13. A stroke drawn or traced or the tracing 
of it (cf. L. ductus litterarum) -1700. 4, A 
conduit, channel, or tube for conveying 
water, etc. 1713. 5. Phys. A tube or canal in 
the animal body. Now restricted to the 
vessels conveying the chyle, lymph, and 
secretions. 1667. b. Bot. One of the vessels 
of the vascular tissue of plants 1858, Durct- 
less a. 

Ductile (dp-ktil, -oiD, a. ME. [- OFr 
ductile or L. ductilis, f. as prec.; see -ILE.] 1, 
Malleable; flexible, not brittle. Still freq, in. 
lit, use. b. That may be drawn out into wire 
or thread, tough. (The current techn. use.) 
1626, 2. That may be led or drawn; tractable, 
pliant; plastic 1622, Also fig. 

1. All Bodies D, (as Metals that will be drawne 
into Wire) BACON, 2. D. wax POPE, language 
1842, streams 1834. The man was in truth 
childishly soft and d. Mrs. H. WARD. var, Du'c- 
tible (now rare). Hence Du-ctile-ly adv., -ness 
(rare). Ductili-meter, an instrument for measur- 
ing the ductility of metals. 

Ductility (dpkti-rti). 1654. [f. DUOTILE + 
-ITY. Cf. Fr. ductilité.] 1. Capability of being 
extended by beating, drawn into wire, 
worked upon, or bent. Also fig. 2. Trac- 
tableness, docility 1654. 

fDu:ction. ME. [- L. ductio, f. duct-, pa. 
ppl. stem of ducere lead ; see Dvor, -10N.] The 
action of leading or bringing (lit. and fig.) 
1696. 

Ductor (dv-ktaz, -ğ1). 15... [- L. ductor 
leader, f. as prec.; sce -OR 2. A leader. 2. 
Printing. A roller which conveys the ink 
from the ink-fountain to the distributing- 
rollers, Also d.-roller. 1851. » 

+Durcture. 1644. [f. ducl- (see prec.) + 
-URE, after fracture, etc.) 1. Leading -1716. 
2. Movement in some direction -1001. 3. A 
duct 1670. 

Dud (dvd). Chiefly pl. duds (dvdz). coe 
and dial. ME. [Of unkn. origin. Cf. A " 
dudde (pl.), 1307.] 1. Usually (now always) pi T 
= Clothes. (depreciatory or joc.) b. ‘Things 
1002. 2. pl. Rags, tatters. (Rarely sing.) 
1508. 3, A counterfeit thing; a futile person 
or thing 1825; also as adj. 1903. Hes 
Du-ddery (dial.), a place where woollen 
cloth is sold or made. 

Dudder (dv:də1), v. Now dial. 1658. [var. 
of DIDDER.] inir. To shudder, shiver. aial 
Dude (did). U.S. 1883. [prob. - G- 2] 
dude fool (cf. LG. dudenkop ‘stupid head 1i 
A name given in ridicule to a man who s 
ultra-fastidious in dress, speech, depon 
ment, and ‘form’; hence, an exquisite, & 
dandy; as, a social d., a club d., ete. Hen 
Dudine (-i-n), a female d.; Du-dish a. ah 
Dudeen (dud). Also dudheen, ete. 185» 
[- Ir. düidín, dim. of dud pipe] Iri 
name for a short clay tobacco-pipe. 

tDudgen. 1589. [perh. same as Doe 
sb] A. sb. Trash 1502. B. adj. 1. Mead» 
Poor =1593. 2. ? Ordinary, homely 1618. .. 

Dudgeon (dv-dzən), sb. ME. Ween of 
AFr. (Xv); of unkn. origin.) fl. A kind © 
wood (according to Gerarde, boxwood) n 
by turners, esp. for handles of ki " 
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daggers, etc. —1660. 12. The hilt of a dagger 
made of this. SHAKS. 3. Hence d.-dagger, 
and later d.: A dagger with a d.-haft; also, 
a butcher's steel (a rch.) 1581. 

Dudgeon (dp-dgan), sb." 1573. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A feeling of anger or resentment; ill 
humour. Usu. in phr. in d., and esp. with 

T real, deep. 

HEE you 41" not going out in d., cousin 

CONGREVE. 

Due (dia). [ME. dew, du(e — OFr, déu 
(mod. dů, fem. due) :- Rom. *debutus, for L. 
debitus (cf. DEBIT), pa. pple. of debére owe.] 

A, adj. 1. That is owing or payable, as a 
debt. 12. Belonging or falling to by right 
1055. 3. That ought to be given or rendered; 
merited ME. 4. Such as ought to be; fitting; 
proper; rightful ME. 5. Such as is requisite 
or necessary; adequate ME. 6, To be 
ascribed or attributed; owing to, caused by, 
in consequence of (rare bef. 19th c.) 1601. 7. 
Under engagement or contract to be ready 
or arrive (at a defined time) 1833. 

1. Three thousand Ducats d. vnto the Iew SHAKS. 
3. Silent, not wanting d. respect, the crowd 
CRABBE. 4. In d. Form 1728, time BUDGELL, 
course 1870. 5. Upon d. consideration Lp. 
BROUGHAM, 6. The difficulty. .is really d. to our 
ignorance JowErT. 7. The train is d. in London 
at 6 a.m, 1897, Comb., etc., as d.-bill (U.S.), & 
brief written acknowledgement of a debt, not 
made payable to order, like a promissory note; 
d. date, the date on which a bill falls d.; s0 qd. 
day. Hence Due-ness. 

B. adv. 1. = DULY, in various senses. 
(arch.) 1597. 2. With reference to the points 
of the compass: Properly; right, straight; 
directly. (Orig. Naut. Allied to A. 4.) 1601. 

2. There lies your way, d. West Twel, N. 11. i 


145. 

Due (diz), sb. ME. [- Fr. du (now da), 
subst. use of pa. pple. of devoir owe :— L. 
debére; see prec.] fi. That which is due; a 
debt -1682. 2. That which is due to any one 
legally or morally 1582. 3. That which is 
due by any one 1738. 4. spec. A legal charge, 
toll, tribute, fce, or the like. Chiefly in pl. 
1546. t5. Duty —1697. +6. A right —1069. 
Nau. What is duly or thoroughly done: in 
phr. for a full d. for good and all 1830. 

1. Timon it. ii. 16, 2. To cheat the hangman of 
his d, 1612. Phr. To give the devil his d.: to do 
justice to a person one dislikes. 6. Of (by) d., by 


right: The key of this infei y d.. 
us e key of this infernal Pit by d..I keep 


tDue, v.! ME. [var. of Dow v.*; cf, ENDUE.] 
To endow —1591. 

fDue, v. rare. [f. DUE a.) impers. To be 
due, DRAYTON. 

Dueful (diz-tul), a. arch. [Coined by Spenser 
from DUE a.; cf. righ/ful.] Due, appropriate. 
Duel (diū-čl), sb. 1591. [- It. duello or L. 
duellum, arch. form of bellum war, used in 
med.L. for judicial single combat, whence 
also Fr. duel (xv1.] 1. A regular fight be- 
tween two persons; esp. one prearranged and 
fought with deadly weapons, usu. in the 
Presence of two witnesses called seconds, to 
settle a quarrel or point of honour 1611. 2. 
DAR as a practice 1015. 3. Any contest 
etween two persons or parties 1591. 
te They fought a Duell, that is, a single combat 
TR hard by Spira CORYAT. 3. A d. in the 
; of a debate COWPER. Hence Du-elsome a. 
inclined to duelling THACKERAY. 
ieee (diū-čl), v. 1645. [f. prec.] 1. intr. To 
n à duel. +2, trans. To encounter or kill 
ancien —1716. Hence Du-eller, dueler, à 
duelist. Du-elling, dueling vòl. sb. the 
Vig of duels; also attrib. 

ara duelist (diiélist. 1592. [f. 
Pen sb, + -1st, after Fr. duelliste or It. 
Es El One who fights duels, or practises 
Th ling. Also fig. 

iov; pina wrestling of controversial duellists 
Dane (duelo). 1888. [It.; = DUEL.] 1. 
42. eling as a custom; the code of duellists. 

- A duel (lit. and fig.) —1826. 


1 
d Observes not the lawes of the D. OVER- 
Duenna (di 

Enn wend). 1008. [Sp. dueña 
(dwe'nă), formerly spelt duenna :- D. 


domina] 1. The chief lady in waiting upon 
Queen of Spain. b. An elderly woman, 
chav governess, half companion, having 

ge over the girls of a Spanish family 
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1681. 2. Any elderly woman whose duty it is 
to watch over a young one; a chaperon 1708. 

2. Guarded by a dragon-like d. 1877. 

Duet, duett (diuet), sb. 1740. [- G. duett 
or It. duetto, f. duo two; see DUO, -Er.] Mus. 
A composition for two voices or two per- 
formers. Hence Duet, -ett v. intr. to 
perform a d. 

|Duettino (diuetti-no). 1839. [It.; dim. of 
next.] *A duet of short extent and concise 
form’ (Grove). 

Duetto (duetto) 1724. 
a duet; see Duo.) = DUET. 

Duff (dof), sb. 1840, [north. var. of 
Dovam.] a. Dough, paste (dial). b. A flour 
pudding boiled in a bag. 

Duff (df), sb.* local. 1844. [Possibly same 
word as prec., but more prob. echoic.] 1. Sc. 
The spongy part of a loaf, a turnip, etc. b. 
“A soft spongy peat’ (Jam.). 2. Sc. and U.S. 
The decaying vegetable matter which covers 
forest ground 1844. 3. Coal-dust; slack. 
Also d.coal. 1865. 

Duff (dof), v.' slang or collog. 1838. [perh. 
back-formation from DUFFER sb.!] 1. trans. 
To ‘fake up’. 2. Australia. To alter the 
brands on (stolen cattle); to steal (cattle), 
altering the brands 1869. 

Duff, v.? 1897. [t. DUFFER sb.*] Golf. To 
perform (a shot) badly. Also fig. 

\Duffada-r, E. Ind. 1800. [- Urdu (~ 
Pers.) daf'a-dár, commander of a small body 
of cavalry or infantry.] A petty officer of 
native police; a non-commissioned officer 
(= corporal) in regiments of Irregular 
Cavalry. 

Duffel, duffle (dv-f’l). 1077. [f. Duffel, name 
of a town in Brabant.] 1. A coarse woollen 
cloth having a thick nap or frieze. 2. U.S. 
Change of flannels; a sportsman’s outfit 
1884. 3. attrib, 1699. 

1. Let it be of duffil grey WORDSW. 

Duffer (dv-fox), sb.' 1750. [conn. w. DUFF 
v.!] 1. One who sells trashy articles as valu- 
able, upon false pretences. 2. A pedlar or 
hawker 1795. 3. [f. DUFF v.'] One who ‘fakes 
up’ sham articles 1851. b. Australia. One 
who dufls cattle 1889. 

1. Duffers, who vend pretended smuggled goods 


MAYHEW. 

Du-ffer, sb. collog. and slang. 1842. (Pos- 
sibly alt. of Sc. doofart, dowfart stupid or dull 
person, f. douf, dowf dull, spiritless, app. 
identical w. tdouffe sb., perh. — ON. doufr 
Dear.) 1. collog. A person without practical 
ability or capacity. Also, generally, a stupid 
or foolish person. 2. slang. Any article that 
is no good; esp. counterfeit coin 1875. 

Du-ffer, v. 1885. [f. prec.] intr. Of a mine: 
To prove no good, give out. 

Duffing (d»fp) ppl. a. slang. 1851. [f. 
Durr v. + -IG*] 1, That passes off a 
worthless article as valuable 1862. 2. Rub- 
bishy and offered as valuable 1851. 3. 
Duffer-like 1881. 

Duffle; see DUFFEL. 

Dufoil (diū-foil). 1688. [f. L. duo + For 
sb.!, cf. trefoil, ete.) Her. A two-leaved 
flower; — TWAYBLADE. 

Dufrenite (diufre-noit). [Named 1833 after 
M. Dufrénoy, a French mineralogist, + 
“te 2 b.] Min. Hydrous phosphate of iron, 
occurring in greenish nodules and fibrous 


[It.; dim. of duo 


masses. 

\Dufter (dp-fto). E. Ind. 1776. [- Urdu- 
Arab., Pers. daftar record — Gr. &ufüépa Skin.] 
a. A bundle of official papers; a register, 
record. b. A business office. Dufterda:r, a 
‘Turkish officer of finance 1599. 

Dug (dog), sb. 1530. [Of unkn. origin.] 
The pap or udder of female mammalia; also 
the teat or nipple. As applied to a woman's 
breast, now contemptuous. 4 

+Dug, sb.' 1607. Angling. A kind of red 
worm used as a bait. Also d.-worm. —1674. 

Dug (dog) ppl. a. 1715. [pa. pple. of DIG 
v.] Obtained by digging, ete.; see the vb. 

Dugong (dügon) 1800. [ult. — Malay 
diiyong, recorded (1751) as dugung and adop- 
ted as dugon(g.) A large herbivorous 
mammal (Halicore dugong, order Sirenia) of 
the Indian seas. 

Dug-out. 1819. [See dig out, DIG v.] 

A. ppl. a. Hollowed out by digging 1886. 


DULCIFY 


B. sb. (chiefly U.S.) 1. A canoe made by 
hollowing out the trunk of a tree 1819. 2. A 
rough dwelling formed by an excavation 
(usually in a slope or bank), roofed with 
turf, canvas, etc. 1865. b. spec. A roofed 
shelter used in trench warfare 1904. 3. A 
superannuated officer in temporary service 
(chiefly Army slang) 1912. Also transf. 

\Duiker, duyker (doijkoa), 1777. (Du. 
duiker diver; cf. DuckER.] In full duikerboi 
A small S. Afr. antelope, Cephalopus mer- 
gens, which plunges through the bushes 
when pursued. 

Duke (diak), sb. IME. due, duk - (O)Fr. due 
— L. duz, duc- leader, rel. to dücerelead.] tl. 
A leader; a captain or general; a chief, 
ruler 31591. 2. In some European countries: 
A sovereign prince, the ruler of a duchy ME. 
tb. As tr. DOGE —1820. c. Cf. GRAND DUKE. 
3. In Great Britain and some other coun- 
tries: A hereditary title of nobility, ranking 
next below that of a prince ME. 4. Name of 
a kind of cherry 1004. 5. pl. slang. The hand 
or fist 1879. 

1. Jesus Crist d. of our batel WyoLrr, 2. Thy 
father was the D. of Millaine and A Prince of 
power Temp. 58. The D., and the Senators of 
Venice greet you Oth. IV. i. 230. 3. Royal d., a d. 
who is a member of the royal family, taking 
precedence of other dukes. Hence Duke v. intr. 
(also to d. it), to play the d, act asad, Du'ke- 
ling, a petty d.; a duke's child. Dukeship, the 
office or dignity of a d.; also (joc.) as a title. 

Dukedom (diükdom). 1460, [See -DOM.] 
1. The territory ruled by a duke; a duchy. 
2. The office or dignity of a duke 1534. 

Dukery (diū'kəri). 1565. [Seo -ERY, -RY.] 
1. tA dukedom —1596. b. A duchy. (Now 
only as nonce-wd.) 1855. 2. The residence or 
estate of a duke; spec. (usually pl.) a district 
in Nottinghamshire containing several ducal 
estates 1837. 

\|Dulcamara (dvlkimé*-ra). 1578. [med.L., 
1. L. dulcis sweet + amara bitter (sc. herba).] 
Herb. and Pharm. The Woody Nightshade or 
Bittersweet, Solanum dulcamara. Hence 
Dulcama:rin, Chem. the glucoside Cj4H 4,050, 
obtained from d. 

1Dulca-rnon. ME. [- med.L. dulcarnon, 
corrupted from Arab. dü-l-karnayn two- 
horned.) A dilemma (= med.L. cornutus, 
CORNUTE sb.); a non-plus; at d., at one's 
wit's end —1534. 

{Dulce (dpls), a. 1500. [- L. dulcis sweet, 
or a refash. of Douce after the L., through 
the intermediate doulce.] Sweet —1709. 
Also as adv. Du'lce-ly adv., -ness. 

Dulce, sb. 1659. [f. prec.] tl. Sweetness, 
gentleness —1728. ||2. [Sp.] A sweet sub- 
stance; must 1870. 

fDulce, v. 1579. [refash. from douce, 
dulce v., aphetic f. ADDULOE; cf. DULCE a.] 
trans. To sweeten; to soften, soothe —1010. 

Dulcet (d»lsét). ME.  [refash., after L. 
dulcis, of orig. doucet — (O)Fr. doucet, dim of 
douz, fem. douce; see -ET.] 

A. adj. 1. Sweet to the taste or smell. (Obs. 
or arch.) 2. Sweet to the eye, ear, or feelings; 
pleasing; soothing. Now chiefly of sounds. 
ME. 

1. D. creams MILT. P. L. v. 347. 2. My d. frinde 
1507. D. Symphonies and voices sweet, MILT. 

B. sb. t1. A dulcet note 1575. 12. ? = 
Dovcer 3. 3. t = DovoET 2. b. An organ 
stop resembling the Dulciana, but an octave 
higher in pitch 1876. 

Dulcian (d»lsiin). 1852. [app. anglicized 
form of next. Cf. OFr. doulcaine, doulcine, 
doucine ‘a sort of flute’.] Mus, = Bassoon 2. 

|Dulciana (dolsia-nà) 1776. [- med.L. 
dulciana ‘instrumenti musici genus’ (Du 
Cange), f. L. dulcis sweet. Cf. prec.] Mus. 
‘An 8-foot organ stop of a soft string-like tone. 

Dulcifluous, a. rare. 1727. [f. late L. 
dulcifluus (f. L. dulcis sweet + -fluus 
flowing) + -ovs.] Sweetly or softly flowing. 

Dulcify (dv-lsifəi), v. 1599. [= L. dulcificare, 
f. dulcis sweet; see -FY. Cf. Fr. dulcifier 
(xvn).] 1. trans. To render sweet to the 
taste. t2. Old Chem. To wash the soluble 
salts out of; to neutralize the acidity of 
1739. Also tinir. for pass. 3. To sweeten 
in temper; to mollify; to appease 1669. 
Hence Du:lcifica-tion. 


DULCILOQUY 
jDulciloquy. rare. 1623. [= med.L. 
dulciloquium, f. L. dulcis sweet + loqui 


speak.] A soft manner of speaking (Dicts.). 

Dulcimer (do-lsimoz). 1475. [- OFr. 
doulcemer, -mele, corresp. to Sp. tduleemele, 
It. dolcemelle, supposed to represent L. 
*dulce melos sweet song.) a. A musical in- 
Strument, having strings of graduated 
lengths stretched over a sounding board, 
which are struck with two hammers held in 
the hands. b. Sometimes applied erron. to 
wind-instruments, as in Dan. 3:10, where 
‘bagpipe’ would be more correct. *Psaltery* 
in the same passage signifies ‘dulcimer’. 
1567. 

|Dulcinea (dolsi-ni,4, dvlsini-À). 1748. [Sp., 
1. dulce sweet.] The name of Don Quixote's 
mistress; hence, A mistress, sweetheart. 

[Dulciness, in Dicts., an error for DULCE- 
NESS.] 

Dulcite (do-Isoit). 1803. [f. L. dulcis sweet 
+ -ITx' 4 b.] Chem. A saccharine substance 
(C,H,,0,), isomeric with mannite, obtained 
from various plants, and known in the crude 
state as Madagascar manna. Called also 
Dulcin, Dulcitol, Dulcose. 


Du-citude. 1023. [- L. dulcitudo, f. 
dulcis Sweet; see -TUDE.] Sweetness. So 
tDu'lcity. 


TDulcorate (dp-lkore't) v. 1566. [- dul- 
corat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. dulcorare, f. 
dulcor sweetness; see -ATE*.] To sweeten, 
Dutorry ~1675. Hence Dulcora-tion. 

Duledge (dizléds). 1721. [Cf. DOWEL] A 
dowel or peg for connecting the felloes of the 
wheels of gun-carriages. 

\Dulia (dwloi&). Also douleia. 1017. 
[med.L. = Gr. dovdele slavery, servitude, f. 
Bo0los Blave.] Servitude, service; spec. the 
inferior kind paid by Roman Catholics to 
saints and angels; opp. to LATRIA. 

Dull (dp), a. ME. [- MLG., MDu. dul, 
corresp. to OK, dol-stupid (:- *dulaz), OS. 
(Du.) dol, OHG. tol (G. toll).] 1. Not quick in 
intelligence; obtuse, stupid. In early use, 
occas.: Fatuous, foolish. 2. Wanting sensi- 
bility. In dial. use, esp. Hard of hearing. 
ME. Of pain, etc.: Indistinetly felt 1725. 3. 
Slow in motion or action; not brisk ME. 4. 
Of persons, or their mood: Depressed; list- 
less; not lively or cheerful ME. 5. Causing 
depression or ennui 1590. 6. Not sharp or 
keen; blunt (in Zit, sense) ME. 7. Of physical 
qualities: Not clear, vivid, or intense; 
obscure; muffled; flat. b. Of the weather: 
Gloomy, overcast ME. 

1l. Dulle are pi wittes LANGE. A d. child HT. 
MARTINEAU. 2. When I. .sleepe in d. cold Marble 
SHAKS. A d. pain 1725. 3. A d. Sailer DAMPIER, 
boy Hazurmr. D. trade FAWCETT, Consols 1895. 
4. You are d. to Night; prithee be merry STEELE. 
5. A d. Campaign 1798, curate 1838, 6. Thy sithe 
is d. G, HERBERT. 7. Is not their Clymate foggy, 
Taw, and d. SHAKS. The dawn was d. 1860, 

Comb., as d.-looking; parasynthetic, as d.- 
brained, -browed, -eyed, -headed, -hearted, -sighted, 
-witted; also td.-house, a mad-house, 

Dull (dol v. ME. (f. DULL a.; rel. to DILL 
v.] 1. trans. To render sluggish or inert; to 
stupefy. 12. To render dull of mood; the 
opposite of to enliven —1611. 3. To render 
less sensitive or less intense 1552. 4. To take 
off the sharpness of, to blunt ME. 5. To 
make dim or indistinct; to tarnish. Also 
fig. ME. 6. intr. To become stupid, inert, 
blunt, dim, etc. ME. 17. To grow listless; to 
tire of. (ME. only.) 

1. D. not Deuice, by coldnesse and delay SHAKS. 
2. I would not d. you with my song SHARS. 3. To 
d. the sight Lyre, the inward pain TENNYSON. 4. 
How quickly the edge of their valour was duiled 
SouTH. 6. The day had dulled somewhat W., 
BLACK 

Dullard (dp-láid) ME. [prob. - MDu. 
dull-, dollaert; see DULL a., -ARD.] 

A. sb. A stupid or dull person; a dolt, a 
dunce, 

B. adj. Stupid, dull 1583. 

Duller. rare. 1611. [f. DULL v. + -ER!.] 
One who or that which dulls. 

TDu-l-head. 1549. A slow-witted person; 
a fool —1624. 

Dullish (dplif) a. ME. 
"ISH'.] Somewhat dull. 

Duliness, dulness (dv‘Inés), ME. (f. DULL 


[f. DULL a. + 
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G. + -NESS. The former spelling is the more 
analogical.) The state or quality of being 
DULL, q.v. 

Dully (dplli) adv. ME. [f. DULL a. + 
-Ly*.] In a dull manner (see DULL a.). 

Honest joggtrot men, who go on smoothly and 
d. GOLDSM. 

Dulness; see DULLNESS. 

Dulocracy (diwlo-krasi). Also dou-. 1656. 
[= Gr. dovdoxparia, f. dod0s slave; see -CRACY.] 
Government by slaves. 

Dulse (dvls). 1684. [- Ir., Gael. duileasg, 
= W. delysg, dylusg.] An edible seaweed, 
Rhodymenia palmata, having bright red, 
deeply divided fronds. Also, locally, Iridæa 
edulis. 

Duly (dili), adv. ME. [f. DUE a. + -Ly*.] 
In DUE manner, order, form, or season; see 
quots. 

Rent d. paid STEELE. The Man. .who d, weighs 
an Hour YOUNG. Persons duely qualified 1769. 

Duma (dima),  [Russ, = thought, 
council] In Russia, an elective municipal 
council; spec. the elective legislative council 
of state of 1905-17. 

Dumb (dom), a. (sb.) (OE. dumb = OFris., 
OS. dumb (Du. dom) stupid, OHG. tumb 
stupid, deaf (G. dumm stupid), ON. dumbr, 
Goth. dumbs mute; of unkn. origin.] 1. 
Destitute of the faculty of speech. Also fig. 
2. That does not or will not speak; sileni 
reticent ME. 3. Unaccompanied by speech 
1538. 4. Not emitting sound; silent, mute; 
unheard 1606. 5. Applied to contrivances 
which take the place of a human agent. See 
DUNMB-WAITER. 1782. 6, Silent to the under- 
standing; meaningless; stupid. Now rare. 
1531. b. U.S. colloq. (cf. G. dumm, Du. dom) 
Foolish, stupid. (Chiefly of persons.) 1823. 
7. Lacking something normally belonging to 
things of the name 1638. +8. Lacking 
brightness; dull. DE For. 

l. A dum mouthe SKELTON. The tongue of the 
dumbe [shall] sing Isa. 35:6. Deaf and d.: see 
DEAF a. To strike d. to deprive for the moment of 
the faculty of speech. 2. This Spirit dumbe to vs, 
will speake to him Haml. I. i. 171. 3. D. crambo: 
see CRAMBO. JD. cake, a cake made in silence on 
St. Mark's Eve, by maids, to discover their future 
husbands, Excellent d. discourse Temp. In, iii. 39. 
4. All the while his whip is d. WORDSW. Its 
thunder made the cataracts d. SHELLEY. D. peal: 
a muffled peal of bells. 6. "Twas not dumbe 
chance SIR T. BROWNE. 7. D. ague, one in which 
the paroxysms are obscure. 

+B. absol. or as sb. 1. A dumb person 
—1596. 2. A state or fit of dumbness —1078. 

Comb.: d.-chalder or cleat, a metal cleat, 
bolted to the back of the stern-post for one of the 
rudder-pintles to rest on (Smyth); d. iron, either 
of the two forward ends of the frame-side mem- 
bers of a motor chassis; -scraping, 'scraping 
wet-docks with blunt scrapers’ (Smyth); d. 
sheave, a sheaveless block having a hole for a 
rope to be reeved through; -tooling (Book- 
binding) = blind tooling; d. well, a well sunk into 
a porous stratum, to carry off surface water or 
drainage; a blind or dead well, 

Dumb, v. ME. (f. prec. adj.] tl. intr. To 
become dumb. (ME. only.) 2. trans. To 
render dumb, silent, or unheard 1608. 

Dumb barge, 1869. [DUMB a. 7.] A barge 
without mast or sails, as a Thames lighter. 

Dumb-bell (dv-mbel), sb. 1711. 1. For- 
merly, An apparatus, like that for swinging 
a church-bell, but without the bell, 'rung* 
for exercise. 2, A short bar, weighted at each 
end with a roundish knob; used in pairs, and 
swung for exercise 1785. 3, An object of the 
shape of a dumb-bell; e.g. certain crystals 
found in the urine; also, a diplococcus 1864. 

Dumb cane. 1690. A W. Indian araceous 
plant, Dieffenbachia seguine, which, when 
chewed, swells the tongue and destroys the 
Power of speech. 

Dumbfound, dumfound (dpmfau-nd), v. 
1653. [app. f. DUMB a. + (CoN)FOUND.] trans. 
To strike dumb; to confound; to nonplus. 
Hence Dumb-, dumfou-nder v. in same 
sense. 

Dumble-, in names of insects, app. = 
DUMMEL, but varying with bumble-, humble-. 

Dumbledore, dumble-dore (do-mb'l,- 
6°41). local. 1787. If. DUMBLE- + Dor sb.) 
A humble- or bumble-bee; also dial. a 
cockchafer. 


DUMP 


Dumbly (dv-mli), adv. 1552. [See YA] In 
a dumb manner; speechlessly, mutely, 

Dumbness (do-mnés). ME. [f, DUMB a, + 
-NESS.] Dumb quality or condition ; inability 
to speak; silence, muteness. 

There was speed in their dumbnesse SHAKS, 

Dumb show. 1561. 1. Formerly, A part of 
a play represented by action without Speech, 
2. Significant gesture without speech 1588, 

2. Expressing in dumb Show those Sentiments 
[ete.] ADDISON. 

Dumb-waiter. 1755. [See DUMB a, m 
An upright pole with revolving trays or 
Shelves for holding dishes, cruets, etc. 2, 
(U.S. A movable frame or lift, by which 
dishes, etc. are passed from one room or 
story of a house to another 1864, 

Dumdum (do-mdym). 1897. [Dum Dum, 
name of military station and arsenal near 
Caleutta.] orig. Dum Dum bullet: A soft- 
nosed bullet which expands on impact. 

Dumfound, -er, var. DUMBFOUND, -ER. 

Dummel (dv-mél), a. dial. 1570. [app. f, 
Dus.) Stupid, dull. Also sb. 

tDu:mmerer. 1507. [f. DUMB a.] Cant, A 
beggar who pretended to be dumb —1834. 

Dummy, dumby (domi) sb. 1598. (f. 
DUMB a. + -Y*. Cf. BLACKY, etc.) 1. A dumb 
Person (collog.). 2. At Whist, An imaginary 
player whose hand is exposed, and played by 
his partner; a game so played 1786. b. 
Bridge. The partner of the player who makes 
the first call in the accepted declaration, or 
his hand 1895. 3. A person who has no active 
part in affairs; a dolt, blockhead 1790. 4. 
One who is a mere tool of another 1866, 5. A 
counterfeit object, as a sham package, a lay 
figure, ete. for showing clothes, a baby’s 
indiarubber teat; etc. 1845. 6. altrib. or adj. 
Counterfeit, sham 1843, 

2. Double d.: a game in which two hands are ex- 
posed so that each of the two players manages 
two hands. 5. Phr. To give or sell the d, (Rugby 
Football): to deceive an opponent by feigning to 
pass the ball. 6. D. whist: sce 2. 

Dump (domp), sb. 1523. [prob. of LG. 
or Du. origin and a fig. use of MDu. domp 
exhalation, haze, mist, rel. to Damp.) t1. A 
fit of abstraction, a reverie; perplexity; 
absence of mind. (Often in pl.) -1098. 2. A 
fit of melancholy or depression; now only in 
pl. (collog. and joc.): Low spirits 1529. 13. A 
mournful or plaintive melody or song; 9 
tune; occas., a kind of dance —1862. 

1. [They] were in a great dumpe and perplexitie 
J. HOOKER, 2. His head, like one in doleful d., 
Between his knees BUTLER. 3. Some good old 
dumpe that Chaucers mistresse knew SIDNEY. 

Dump, sb.* 1770. [app. identical with the 
first element in dumpling.) A familiar term 
for objects of a dumpy shape. b 

a. A leaden counter, used by boys in games. th 
A name of certain small coins; esp. a coin wor' n 
u 3d. formerly current in Australia; hen 
Si a; small coin or a Ü ; 
EU or nail used in ship-building 
(also d.-bolt, -nail) d. A globular sweetmeat, 
bull's-eye. Norse; 

Dump, sb. local. 1788. [perh. from. Nerd 
ef. Norw. dump pit, pool.] A deep holein 
bed of a river or pond. 

Dump, sb.' 1825. (f. Dump v.!] 1. (chicar 
U.S.) A pile or heap of refuse, etc. dumpe * 
thrown down 1871. b. A temporary depo d 
ammunitions of war, etc.; hence, maa 
deposited for use later, or the place of Su 
deposit 1915. 2. (Chiefly U.S.) A place wl 
refuse, esp. from a mine or quarry, A 
dumped 1872. 3. A dull, abrupt blow; 
thud; a bump 1825. 

Dump (domp), v. ME. [perh. from 
Norse; cf. Da. dumpe, Norw. guns dus 
suddenly, fall plump, But in mob ^ 
partly echoic; cf. thump.] tI. intr. sno dS 
To plunge (down) ME. LI. 1, trans. (Chie $ 
U.S.) To throw down in a lump or mas Pi 
in tilting anything out of a cart; to ath n 
(rubbish, ete.); to fling down or drop W the 
bump. Also fig. 1828. b. To throw en e 
market in large quantities and oroign 
prices; to send (surplus goods) to à To 
market for sale at low prices dccus D 
deposit in or as in a dump (DUMP ee 3. 
1919. 2. intr. To strike with a thud xe "hy- 
trans. To compress (wool-bales) a8 bY 
draulic pressure, (Australia.) 1872. 


DUMP 


Du-mping vbl, sb.; coner. that which is 
imped; a, used for dumping, as d.-bucket, 


N -ground, etc. 
"ap, v. 1530. [f Dume sb] l. inir- 


To fall into a reverie; to muse. b. To be in 
the dumps. —1590. 2. trans. To cast into 
melancholy, grieve, cast down —1614. 

pumpa£ge. U.S. 1804. If. Dump v.' * 
aE.) The work of dumping; the privilege of 
dumping on à particular spot; the fee paid 
for the privilege. 

Dumper (do-mpaa). U.S, 1881. [-ER'.] a. 
One who dumps. b. A dumping-cart or 
truck. 

Dumpish (dompif) a. 1545. [f. DUMP 
gb! + SH] th. Slow-witted; inert; in- 
sensible —1682. 2. D ected; in the dumps 
1562, Hence Du-mpish-ly adv., -ness. 

Dumple (dp'mp'D, v. rare. 1625. [perh. f. 
Dump sb., or DUMPY a.*, after crumple; see 
-LE] To bend or compress into a dumpy 
shape. 

Dumpling (äv'mplin). 1000. app. f. 
Dump sb. + -LINc'; dumpling, however, is 
recorded very much earlier.) 1. A pudding 
consisting of a mass of dough, more or less 
globular in form, either plain and boiled, or 
inclosing fruit and boiled or baked. 2, A 
dumpy animal or person 1617. 

Dumpty (do-mpti), a. (sb.) 1847. By-form 
of DUMPY a.* 

Dumpy (do:mpi) a.' 1618. [f. DUMP ak 
-YA] Dejected. 

Dumpy (do-mpi), a.* (sb.) 1750. [f. DUMP 
8b + -Yt] 

A. Short and stout; as, d. level (Surveying), 
a spirit-level having a short telescope with a 
large aperture. 

B. sb. a. A dumpy person or animal; spec. 
one of a breed of short-legged fowls. b. 
Short for d. level; see above 1808. 

Dun (dvn), a. [OE. dun(n = OS. dun 
date-brown, nut-brown, prob. rel. to OS. 
dosan, OHG. tusin (cf. Dusk); prob. not 
of Celtic origin.) 1. Of a dull or dingy 
brown colour; now esp. dull greyish brown, 
like the hair of a mouse, 2. Dark, dusky 
(from absence of light); murky. (Chiefly 
EE 

|. Its d. or iron-grey colou XLEY. 2. D. 
Ma ub ve tema enin NE n 
Comb.: d.-bar, a d.-coloured moth (Cosmia tra- 
pezina) having two bars on the fore-wings; d. 
cow (local), the shagreen ray, Raia fullonica; d. 
t (local), the pochard = DUN-BIRD. Hence 

u'nness, Du:nnish a. 

Dun (don), sb.' ME. [subst. use of prec.] 
l. Dun colour 1568. 2. A dun horse. For- 
merly, a quasi-proper name for any horse. 
ME. 3. Angling. A name for various dusky- 
Tiene tes 1681. 

ir, D. [the horse] is i: ire, i 
at a stand still pues the mire, i.e. things are 

Dun, sb.* 1628. [abbrev. of tdunkirk 
Privateers see DUNKIRK.] 1, One who duns. 
a An act of dunning, esp. for debt; a 

[us en payment 1673. 

s iversitie Dunne. - 
eur of Chambers i e tni NOSE 
al un, sb.* Also doon. 1605, [Ir. and Gael. 
pra oun); hill, hill-fort, W. din.] An ancient 
D ortress or fortified eminence. 
bo (don), v.' [OE. dunnian, f. dun(n, 
din a] trans. To make dun, dusky, or 
pef b. In New England, To cure (cod- 
ika n a particular way, by which they 
in VEN m p dun colour, and are termed 
a'Dun, v! ME. [- ON. duna thunder, give 
int low sound, whence also DIN sb. and v.] 
De = Din v. 1. 1483. 

To n eom), v. 1620. [f. DUN sb.*] 1, trans. 
imparcs’ repeatedly and persistently, to 
Posten ‘une; esp. for money due. 2. transf. To 

: iepene 1659. 3. Assoc, w. DIN v. 1753. 

1681, im for money and could not get it 


Dun-bird. 1766. k 

Pochard, Puligule x Dur a. + BIRD.] The 
Bemi ub. sb. 1527. [From John Duns 
Subtle D e scholastic theologian, called the 
men or or who died in 1308. The Duns- 
until the 1 tik were a predominating sect, 
credited b €., when the system was dis- 

y the humanists and the reformers.] 
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fl. The name Duns used attrib. 1641. 12. 
A copy of the works of Duns Scotus; a text- 
book embodying his teaching; a gloss by 
him or after his manner —1633. 3. An ad- 
herent of Duns Scotus; a hair-splitting 
reasoner; a cavilling sophist. Now Hist. 
1577. t4. A pedant —1642. 5. One who 
shows no capacity for learning; a dullard, 
blockhead 1577. 

1. an man = sense 8, 4. A d., void of learn- 
ing but full of books FULLER. 5. Blockhead! d.! 
ass! coxcomb ARBUTHNOT. 

Hence tDunce v. to puzzle; to make a d. of. 
Duncedom, the domain of dunces; a dunce's 
condition or character; dunces collectively. 
Duncely adv. as à d., or fa follower of Duns 
Scotus. Durncery, dunsery, the practice or 
character of a ¢Scotist, or of a d. Du-ncical a. 
(now rare), of or pertaining to duncery. Du-ncify 
v. to make a d. of (rare), Du-ncish a. d.-like. 

Dunch (d»nj), v. Sc. and n. dial. ME. [Of 
unkn. origin.) trans. To push with a short 
rapid blow; now esp. to jog with the elbow. 
So Dunch sb. 

Dunch, a. Now dial. 1574. [Of unkn. 
origin; cf. DUNNY.] 1. Deaf. 2. Blind 16... 
3. Heavy, as bread 1842. 

Dunciad (d»nsid). 1728. [f. DUNCE sb.; 
see -AD.] The epic of dunces; a poem by 
Pope. Also, the commonwealth of dunces. 

Dunder (dp-ndoi. 1793. [Also dander (see 
DANDER 3b.?), f. Sp. redundar overflow.] The 
lees or dregs of cane-juice, used in the W. 
Indies in the fermentation of rum. 

Dunderbolt, dial. f. THUNDERBOLT. 

Dunderhead (dp'ndo:hed). 1625. [perh. to 
be assoc. with dial. dunner resounding 
noise.) A ponderously stupid person; & 
numskul. Hence Dunder-headed a. So 
Du-nderpate. 

Dun-diver. 1078. [f. Dun a. + DIVER 2.] 
a. The female and young male of the goos- 
ander (Mergus merganser). b. U.S. The 
ruddy duck. 

Dundreary (dondri*-r!). Name of a charac- 
ter in T. Taylor's comedy Our American 
Cousin (1868) D. whiskers, long side 
whiskers without a beard. 

Dune (didn). 1790. [- (O)Fr. dune — MDu. 
düne (Du. duin) = OE. dun DOWN 8b.] A 
mound, ridge, or hill of wind-drifted sand, 
esp. on the sea-coast. 

By the aid of embankments and the sand dunes 
of the coast LYELL. 

Du-nfish, dun-fish. U.S. local. 1828. f. 
Dun a.) Cod cured by dunning (see DUN v. 

Dung (don), sb. (OE. dung = OFris. dung, 
MDu. dung(e, OHG. tunga manuring (G. 
dung manure); cf. Sw. dynga muck, dung, 
Da. dynge heap, pile, Icel. dyngja heap, 
dung; of unkn. origin.] 1. Manure. 2. (As 
constituting the usual manure.) The excre- 
ment of animals: as cow-, horse-d., ete. ME. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Comb.: d.-bath (Dyeing), à mixture of d., 
usually that of cows, with chalk in warm water, 
used to remove superfluous mordant from printed 
calico; -beetle, the dor-beetle; also, any of the 
group of beetles which roll up halls of d.; -bird, 
(a) the hoopoe; (b) = dung-hunter; -chafer = 
dung-beetle; -fly, a two-winged fly of the genus 
Scatophaga, feeding in ordure; -hunter, -teaser, 


the Dirt-bird or Dirty Allan. = 

Dung (don). v. [OE. dyngian, t. dung 
(prec. In ME. assim. to, or formed anew 
from, the sb.] 1. trans. To manure with 
dung. 2. inir. Of animals: To eject excre- 
ment 1470. 3. Calico-printing. To immerse in 
a dung-bath in order to remove superfluous 
mordant 1836. 

|Dunéaree (d»ngári) Also dungeree. 
1696. [Hindi dungri.] A kind of coarse in- 
ferior Indian calico; pl. overalls of such 


material. 
Du-ng-cart. ME. A cart used to convey 


manure. 

Dungeon (dv-nd5en), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
donjon :~ Gallo-Rom. *domnio, -dn- *lord's 
tower’ or ‘mistress tower’ (in med.L. 
dangio, dunjo, donjo, ete.), f. L. dominus 
master, lord.] 1. The great tower or keep of 
a castle. (Now usually spelt donjon.) 2. A 
strong close cell; a deep dark vault ME. Also 

. and fig. 
Pap ee of Ylion That of the citee was 
the cheef d. CHAUCER. 2. Beneath the castle I 


DUNT 


could discern vast dungeons BP. BERKELEY. A 
d. of learning (mod. Sc.). Comb.: d.-keep, 
-tower = sense 1. 

Dungeon (do-ndgen), v. 1615. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To shut up in or as in a dungeon. 
Hence Du-ngeoner, one who or that which 
dungeons. 

Du-ng-fork. ME. 1. A kind of pitchfork 
used to lift or spread dung. 2. Entom. A 
feecifork. 

Dunghill (dp-nhil), sb. ME. 1. A heap of 
dung or refuse. 2. transf. and fig., esp. as the 
type of the basest station 1526. 3. attrib. Of 
or pertaining to a dunghill; fit for a dunghill; 
cowardly, as the d. cock ME. 

1. Mud hovels, with their dunghills. around 
them LEVER. 2. The condition from which this 
son of a d. sprung 1768. Out, d.! dar'st thou 
braue a Nobleman SHAKS. Comb.: d.-cock, 
-fowl, -hea, common barndoor fowls, as dist. 
from the game-cock, etc. 

Dungy (dvi) a. ME. [See -Y'.] 1. Of the 
nature of dung; abounding in dung 1606. 2. 


Filthy or vile as dung. 
1. Our dungie earth alike Feeds Beast as Man 


Ant, & Cl. 1. i. 35. 

|Duniwassal (dünijwasül. 1565. [= 
Gael. duine uasal, i.e. duine man, uasal 
gentle- or noble-born.] A (Highland) 
gentleman of secondary rank; a cadet of a 
family of rank. 

Dunker (dp-nkoz), Tunker (t»'nko1). 1756. 
[- G. dunker, dial. var. of tunker, f. dunken, 
tunken (cf. OHG. dunkón, MHG. lunken, 
dunken, G. tunken); see -ER'. So (U.S.) dunk 
dip. A member of a body of German- 
American Baptiste, who administer baptism 
only to adults, and by triple immersion. var. 
Du-nkard. 

Dunkirk (dv-nkésk). 1602. [Cf. DUN sb.*] 
Name of a town on the coast of French 
Flanders; hence, a privateer from that town. 
‘Also transf. and fig. Hence Du-nkirker, a 
D., or one of its crew. 

Dunlin (do-nlin). 1531. (prob. for *dunling, 
f. DUN a. + -1ING'. Cf. DUNNOCK.] The red- 
backed sandpiper (Tringa alpina). Also an 
Amer. species (T. pacifica). 

Dunnage (d»-néd3), sb. [In AL. dennagium 
(xm); dennage (XIV), donage (XY), dynnage 
(xvi), dunnage (xvm); perh. conn. w. AL. 
dennare, deniare (XIV) stow, which could, 
however, be a back-formation from den- 
magium.] Naut. Brushwood, mats, or any 
light material, stowed among and beneath 
the cargo of a vessel to keep it from injury 
by chafing or wet. Hence Du-nnage v. to 
stow or secure with d. Also intr. 

Dunner (d»:noi). 1700. [f. DUN v.*] One 
who duns another, esp. for money due; a dun. 

Dunnock (d»:njk) 1475. lapp. f. DUN a. 
+-00K; from its brown plumage. Cf. 
DuxLIN.] 1. The hedge-sparrow (Accentor 
modularis). 2. (form dinnick) The Wryneck 
(local) 1863. 

Du-nny, a. dial. 1708. [Of unkn. origin; cf. 
Duxon a.) Dull of hearing, deaf; stupid. 
Hence Du-nniness. 

Duns, dunse, etc., obs. ff. DUNGE, ete. 


Dunstable (d»:nstáb'). 1549. [A town in 
Bedfordshire.) t1. attrib. in phr. D. way, 
app. referring orig. to the road from London 
to Dunstable, a part of the Roman Road 
called Watling Street; used proverbially as a 
type of directness and plainness -1744. fb. 
Hence as adj.: Direct, plain, downright 1817. 
łc. as sb. in phr. Plain (or downright) D.: 
plain language —1824. 2. attrib. Made at D., 
or in the D. manner, as a kind of straw plait 
1849. 

1. As plain as D. Road FULLER. That's the plain 
d. of the matter, Miss! RICHARDSON. 

Dunstone (dv-n,sté"n). 1777. [f. DUN a.] 
Geol. Stone of a dun or dull brown colour; 
as magnesian limestone, ironstone, sand- 
stone, and sometimes dolerite. 

Dunt (dont), sb. Sc. and dial. ME. [perh. 
a var. of DINT sb.] a. A firm but dull- 
sounding blow, b. A beat of the heart 1768. 

Dunt (dont), v. Sc. and dial. 1570. [f. prec.] 
1. To knock with a dull sound. Also absol. 
and intr, 2. intr. Of the heart: To beat 
violently 1724. 


DUNTER 


Dunter (dpntoi) local. 1693, [f. DUNT v.] 
1. The eider-duck. Also d.-goose, -duck. 2. A. 
porpoise 1825. 

[Duo (dü-o). 1590. [It. duo (whence Fr. duo 
duet) - L. duo two.] Mus. A duet. 

Duo-, L. duo = Gr.  (dyo) ‘two’; a 
combining form. Sometimes improp. used for 
Bı- (or in Gr. words DI-); e.g. Duoca-meral 
= bicameral; Du-oglott = diglott; ete. 

Duode:cagon, -he:dron = DopEcacon, 
"HEDRON. 

Duodecahe-dral, a. = DODECAHEDRAL. 

Duodecim-, L. duodecim twelve, an initial 
element; e.g. in Duodeci-mfid a. [L. -fidus 
cleft], divided into twelve parts. 

Duodecimal (diujode-simal). 1714. [f. L. 
duodecimus twelfth + -AL'. Cf. DEOIMAL.] 

A. adj. Relating to twelfth parts or to the 
number twelve; proceeding by twelves 1727. 

B. sb. Duodecimals, a method of multiply- 
ing together quantities given in feet, inches, 
etc., without reducing them to one denomina- 
tion; also called cross-multiptication. 

\[Duodecimo (diz,ode:simo) 1058. [L. (in) 
duodecimo in a twelfth (sc. of a sheet).] 1. The 
size of a book, or of a page of a book, in 
which each leaf is one-twelfth of a sheet: 
usu. abbreviated 12mo. 2. A volume of this 
size 1712. 3. attrib. or adj. 1777. 

2. The Author of a D. ADDISON, 3. Lady Betty. . 
was taking the dust..in a sort of d, phaeton 
SHERIDAN. 

Duode'cuple, a. [f. L. duodecim twelve, 
after DEOUPLE.] Twelvefold. ARBUTHNOT. 

Duodenal (diz,odi-nàl) a. 1843. [f. DUO- 
DENUM + -AL'.] Pertaining or relating to the 
duodenum. 

Duodenal, sb. 1874. [f. DUODENE + -AL'.] 
Mus, The symbol of the root of a DUODENE. 

Duodenary (diuodinüri) 1681. [- L, duo- 
denarius containing twelve; see -ARY!, 

A. adj. Y. Arith. Pertaining to twelve; pro- 
ceeding by twelves 1857. 2. Mus. Relating to 
duodenes 1874. 

1. The d. system of calculation 1890. 

B. sb. t1. A period of twelve years 1081. 2. 
Mus. A keyboard constructed according to 
duodenes 1874. 

Duodene (did-odin), 1874. [f. med.L. duo- 
dena a group of twelve, f. L. duodeni twelve 
each.] Mus. Name for a group of twelve 
notes having certain fixed relations of pitch, 
in a proposed scheme for obtaining exact 
intonation on à keyboard instrument. 

liIDuodenum (diu,odi-nÓm). ME. [med.L. 
(so called from its length, = duodenum di- 
gitorum space of twelve fingers’ breadth), f. 
duodeni (see prec.).] Anat. The first portion 
of the small intestine immediately below the 
stomach, terminating in the jejunum. Hence 
Duodenitis, inflammation of the d.; 
Duodeno:stomy (Gr. oróua], Duodeno‘tomy 
[Gr. -7ouía], the opening of the d. through the 
abdominal walls, to introduce food. 

Duologue (diz-dlog). 1864. (irreg. f. L. 
duo or Gr. óvo two, after monologue.] A 
dialogue; spec. a dramatic piece spoken by 
two actors. Also attrib. 

Duomo (dwómo). 1549. [It.; see DOME 
sb.) A cathedral church (in Italy); cf. Dom*. 

Vignettes. . Of tower or d., sunny-sweet TENNY- 


SON. 

Dup (dvp), v. dial. or arch. 1547. [contr. 
from do up; cf. don. doff, etc.] trans. To open. 
Haml. Y. v. 51. 

Dupable (diü-páb'), a. Also dupeable. 
1883. [f. DUPE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
duped. Also as sb. 

Dupe (dip), sb. 1681. [- Fr. dupe, earlier 
Tduppe, said (Xv) to be a cant term; joc. 
application of dial. dupe hoopoe (of obscure 
origin) from the bird's stupid appearance.] 
One who allows himself to be deluded; a 
victim of deception. 

The ready d. of astrologers and soothsayers 
Scorr, 

Dupe, v. 1704. [f. DUPE sb., after Fr. 
duper.) trans. To make a dupe of; to delude H 
b to d. and misl 

will not coneur . and mislead a 
multitude. Hence Du-per, a deluder, DUIS 
the act or practice of duping; duped condition. 

Du-pion. ? Obs. 1828. [— Fr. doupion = It. 
doppione, f. doppio double.] *A double co- 
coon formed by two silk-worms’ (Simmonds). 
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Duplation (diuplé^fon. ME. [- late L. 
duplatio, f. duplat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. duplare 
double; see -I0N.] The operation of doubling. 

Duple (did-p’l). 1542. [- L. duplus, f. 
duo two.] 

A. adj. Double, twofold. Obs. in gen. sense: 
in Math. applied to the proportion of two 
quantities one of which is double the other; 
in Mus., to time having two beats in the bar. 

+B. sb. = DOUBLE sb. 1. 1787. So tDu-ple 
v. to double. Hence tDu-plet, doublet. 
DRYDEN. 

Duplex (did-pleks), a. 1817. [- L. duplex, 
f. duo two + plic- fold.] 1. Composed of two 
parts; twofold. 2. Electric Telegraphy. a. 
Applied to any system by which two mes- 
sages can be sent along the same wire at the 
same time. b. Now restricted to systems in 
which two messages are sent simultaneously 
in opposite directions: opp. to DIPLEX, q. v. 
1873. 

1. D, escapement, one in which the escape-wheel 

both spur and crown teeth; d. gas-burner, one 
having two jets so arranged as to combine the 
two flames into one; d. lamp, one with two wicks; 
d. lathe, one having a cutting-tool at the back 
opposite to that in front, and in an inverted 
position. 

Du-plex, v. 1880. [f. prec. 2.] Electric 
Telegraphy. To render duplex; to arrange (a 
wire or cable) so that two messages can be 
sent along it at the same time. 

Duplexity (diuple-ksiti), rare. [f. DUPLEX 
a. + -ITY.] The quality of being double; 
doubleness; = DUPLICITY 2. 

Duplicate (diz-plikét). ME. 
catus, pa. pple. of duplicare, 
double; see -ATE*.] 

A. adj. 1. Double, twofold, consisting of two 
corresponding parts. 2. Double, doubled 
1548. 3. That is the counterpart of some- 
thing; said of any number of copies or 
specimens 1812, 

3. The d. copy of Florio, which the British 
Museum purchased EMERSON. Phr. D. propor- 
tion, ratio: the proportion or ratio of squares, in 
relation to that of the radical quantities. 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] 1. One of two 
things exactly alike, so that one is the double 
of the other; esp. that which is made from or 
after the other. a. A second copy of a letter 
or official document, haying the legal force 
of the original. b. The second copy of a bill 
drawn in two parts; a ‘second of exchange’, 
C. A pawnbroker's ticket. 1532. 2. gen. A 
thing which is the exact double of another 
reckoned the original; one of two or more 
Specimens exactly or virtually alike 1701. 

1. Two duplicats thereof to be signed 1575. 2. 
We will part, with duplicates [of coins] HEARNE. 
As if a man should suddenly encounter his own d. 
LAMB. Phr. In d.: in two exactly corresponding 


[- L. dupli- 
f. duplus 


copies. 
Duplicate (diz-liket) v. 1623. [— 
duplicat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. duplicare; see 


prec., -ATE*.] 1, trans. To double; to make 
double or twofold; to redouble. 2. To make 
or provide in duplicate; to repeat 1860. Also 
intr. for refi. 3. Eccl. (absol.) To celebrate 
the Eucharist twice in one day 1805. 

2. To provide against the possibility of a break- 
down. .all the vital parts are duplicated 1880. 

Duplication (diüpliké-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
duplication or L. duplicatio, f. as prec.; sec 
-I0N.] 1. The action of doubling. b. The 
repetition of an action or thing; division into 
two by natural growth or spontaneous 
division 1590. 2. A duplicate copy or version; 
a counterpart 1872. 3. Civil and Canon Law. 
A pleading on the part of the defendant in 
reply to the replication 1622. 14. Anat. A 
folding, a doubling; concr. a fold —1748. 
5. Eccl. *A second celebration of the 
Eucharist by the same priest on the same 
m 

- The d. of their joys JER. TAYLOR. Phr. D. 
the cube (Math.): the problem of finding the side 
of a cube having double the volume of a given 
cube; see DELIAN a. 

Duplicative (diu-plikétiv). 1870. If. as 
prec. + -IVE.] a. adj. Having the quality 
of doubling; producing two instead of one. b. 
2 A doubling addition 1884. 

u-plica:to-, comb. f. L. duplicatus, pre- 
fixed to adjs. in the sense ‘doubly’; 2 in 
Boi., as d.-dentate, -pinnale, applied to 
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toothed, etc. leaves of which the 
themselves again dentate, ote. — CPA are 
Duplicator (diz-pliketoi). 1894, If. Dv- 
PLICATE v. + -OR 2.] A machine for produci 
copies. Also attrib, gee 


Duplicature (did-plike'titisz), 1636, [= Fr, 
duplicature, f. as prec. + -ure TURE] A 
doubling; a fold. (Chiefiy in Anat.) 

Duplicidentate (diu:pliside-ntét), a. [f, iv 


duplici- (comb. f. duplex) + DENTATE.] Zool, 
Belonging to the Duplicidentata, a division of 
rodents characterized by two pairs of upper 
incisor teeth. 

Duplicity (didpli-siti). ME. (- (O)pr, 
duplicité or late L, duplicitas, f. duplex, 
duplic- DUPLEX; see -ITY.] 1. The quality of 
being double in action or conduct; deceitful- 
ness, double-dealing. (The most usual sense.) 
2. lit. The quality of being double; double- 
ness 1589. 3. Law. Double pleading 1848, 

1. The d. of the King’s conduct D'ISRAELL 
Chas. I, I. vi. 206. 2. The d. of Saturn’s ring 1867, 

Duppa, dupper, var. Donna. 

Duppy (do-pi). 1774. [^fr.] Name among 
W. Ind. Negroes for a ghost or spirit. 

Dura (dii*-ri). 1882. [L. adj. fem.] 1, 
Short for DURA MATER. 2. = DURAMEN. 

Durability (diü*rábiiit). ME. [- Fr 
tdurabilité — late L. durabilitas, f. durabilis; 
see next, -ITY.] The quality of being durable 
(senses 1 and 2). 

Durable (diü*rüb'D, a. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
durable — L, durabilis, t. durare last, ENDURE; 
see -ABLE.] 1. Capable of continuing in 
existence; persistent; permanent. 2. Able to 
withstand change, decay, or wear ME. 13. 
Able to endure toil, etc. —1016. 

1. D, remedie 1450, compunction Hume, designs 
ALISON. 2. Inscriptions are more d. incised than 
pee 1874. Du-rableness (rare) Du'rably 

I. 

Dural (diü*rál, a. 1888. [f. Dura (dura 
maler) + -AL'.] Of or pertaining to the dura 
mater. 

Duralumin (diure-livmin). 1910. [Trade 
name; — G., f. Düren (in the Rhineland) + 
alumin(ium ALUMINIUM.] A light aluminium 
alloy, remarkable for ita strength and hard- 
ness, used esp. in aircraft building. 

Dura mater (dii méhto). ME, 
[med.L. = hard mother; lit. tr. of Arab.; 
*mother', etc. in Arab. being used to indicate 
relations between things.) The dense, 
tough, outermost membranous envelope of 
the brain and spinal cord. 

liIDuramen  (diuré'-men). 
duramen hardness, f. durare harden.] 
heart-wood of an exogenous tree. E 

Durance  (diü*rüns) 1494. [- OFT. 
durance, f. durer; see next -ANOE] fl. 
Duration; lastingness —16: 12. Lasting 
quality—1847. t3. A stout durable cloth. (Cf. 
DURANT sb.) -1709. 4. Endurance (of toil, ete.) 
(arch. 1579. 5. Forced confinement, im- 
prisonment; constraint. Now esp. in phr. în 
d. vile. 1513. di: 

2. The d. of a granite ledge EMERSON. 4. Har cy 
nesse. „acquired by practise of their bodies to d. 
SPEED. 5. St. Paul being at d. in Rome SANDER- 
SON. var. }Durancy (rare) in sense 1. nt 

Durant (did-rint). 1455. [~ (O)Fr. durant 
pres, pple. of durer; see DURE V., AS 

1A. adj. Lasting, continuous; current —1663. 

B. sb. A variety of tammy, called by some 
‘everlasting’ 1766. 

lIDurante (diuree-nti), pres. pple. and prep 
1556. The abl. sing. of L. pres. pple. durant 
used in absol. constructions. a. In L. dia; 
durante beneplacito, during pleasure; d. iU 
during life 1621. tb. Hence, in Eng. context, 
= DURING —1832. orn. 

Duration (diuré^fon) ME. [= L 
duration — med.L. duratio, f. durat-, Pa. m s 
stem of L. durare harden, endure; see zi "m 
v., -I0N.] 1. Lasting, continuance in a 
the continuance of time; the time dorm 
which anything continues. fb. Durablen! 
—1783. 12. Hardening —1657. 

1. The jd will probably be of short d. Cond 
que average d. of human life..[in] grea! 


1837. [= L. 
The 


ate - Urdu 
lDurbar (di-ibàa). E. Ind. 1609. [- 
— Pers. darbür court.] 1. A public SA 


levee held by a native prince, or by à 


DURE 


governor or viceroy in India. 2. The hall or 
place of audience 1793. 1 

1, The Maharanee held durbars daily 1862. A 
grand D. was held. „by Mr. Crosthwaite the Com- 
missioner at Mandalay 1887. 

Dure (diü?2), v. arch. and dial. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
durer - L. durare harden, endure, f. durus 
hard.) 1. inr. To last; to continue (arch.) 12. 
To extend in space —1500. 13. trans. To en- 
dure -1598. Hence iDu-reful a. lasting. 
{Durreless a. transient. 

Dure (diü-92), a. arch. ME. [- (O)Fr. dur - L. 
durus hard.) 1. Hard. (lit. and fig. 12. Mus. 
Sharp. [So formerly Fr. dur.] 1609. 

Blows with bils most d. was delt Flodden F. viii. 


80. 

Dureresque (diiréresk), a. 1860. [See 
-EsQUE.] In the style or manner of Albert 
Dürer (1471-1528), famous both as painter 
and as engraver on copper and on wood. 
Duress, duresse (diure:s, diü?-rés), sb. ME. 
[- OFr, duresse :- L. duritia, f. durus hard; 
see -ES8*.] Tl. Hardness; severity; hardiness 
of endurance; firmness -1651. 12. Harsh 
treatment; affliction -1673, 3. = DURANCE 5. 
ME. 4. Constraint; in Law, Constraint 
illegally exercised to force a person to per- 
form an act 1596. ^ 
3. What, then, is the degree of duresse which is 
to constitute imprisonment WELLINGTON, 4. The 
man was under duresse, and his act not voluntary, 
but imposed upon by force TUCKER. Hence 
tDu'ress v. to subject to d. }Dure-ssor, he who 
subjects another to d. 


fDuret. [Of unkn. origin] A kind of 
dance, BEAUM. & FL. 
lDure-tto. Also -etta, ette. 1619, [It., 


dim. of duro hard.] A coarse stout stuff. 
Also attrib, —1660. 

(Durgah (dorgü). E. Ind. 1793. [Pers. 
dargāh royal court.) In India, The shrine of 
a (Moslem) saint. 

lDurian (duri-in, dü*-riün) 1588. [Malay 
durian, f. düri thorn, prickle.] The oval or 
globular fruit of Durio zibelhinus, N.O. 
Slerculiacez; it has a hard prickly rind and 
luscious cream-coloured pulp, of a strong 
EAE odour, but agreeable taste; also, the 
Tee, 

During (diü*rip) pres. pple. and prep. 
(conj) ME. ti. The pres. pple. of DURE v. 
= enduring, lasting, continuing; used in Fr. 
and Eng. as tr. L. durante in absolute con- 
structions; thus L. vita durante, OFr. vie 
durant, Eng. life during, while life lasts 
-1545. Hence, 2. prep. Throughout the whole 
continuance of; in the course of ME. +3. 
conj. While, until. (Also d. that.) (rare) —1693. 
2. Trees may live d. the world 1670. D. the 
course of seven hundred years HUME. D. the 
night the rain changed to snow TYNDALL. Hence 
TDwringly adv. lastingly; for a long time. 

TDurity. 1543. [- L. duritas, f. durus hard; 
see -ITy.] Hardness (čit. and fig.) 71795. 

Durmast (dd-amast). 1791. [perh. orig. an 
error for dunmast, i.e. DUN a. + MAST sb.'] 
A variety of oak (Quercus pubescens, or Q. 
sessiliflora). Usually d.-oak. 

tDu-rous, a. rare. 1606. (f. L. durus hard + 
70U$.] Hard. 

Monroy (düroi). 1619. [Of unkn. origin.] 
ts ind of coarse woollen fabric; akin to 

es (Not the same as corduroy.) —1807. 
q! urra, dhurra (dură). 1798. [- Arab. 
RR A kind of corn, Indian Millet. 

Iso attrib, 
Durst, pa. t. (and dial. pa. pple.) of DARE 


Dusk (dvs). [Early ME. dosk (later dusk, 
[3 lusked (Chaucer), repr. OE. dos dark, 
fuarthy (i= *duskaz i= *dhuskos, whence L. 
deci dark, dusky), and its deriv. dozian 
ona. dark in colour; rel. to OS. dosan, 
Dur, tusin darkish (of colour), dull. Cf. 
N a.] 

rd (Now more often dusky.) 1. Dark 
Blacks, Dee of light; dim, gloomy, shadowy; 
drom ih; dusky ME. 42. Obscure, veiled 
1 V.elght or understanding —1583. 

B. P NR and Exhalation, d. and moist MILT. 
which, The quality of being dusk; that 
dans dusk; duskiness; gloom 1700. 2. The 
morning TA of twilight at night or in the 


1. In the d. of th 
- of thee [Old Y. N „A Tn 
the duske of the d Mite E 
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Dusk, v. ME. [f. DUSK a.; OE. dozian, 
early ME. doskin, later dusken. See prec.] 
To make or (inir) become dusky or dark. 
Also fig. 

Dusked hise eyen two and failled breeth CHAU- 
CER. That shadow which dusketh the light of the 
Moone P. HOLLAND. So Du'sken v. rare, in same 
senses. 

Duskish (drskif, a. 1530. [See -IsH*.] 
Somewhat dusk or dusky, as a d. red. Hence 
Du'skish-]y adv., -ness. 

Dusky (d»:ski) a. 1558. [f. DUSK a.; see 
-¥! 2.] 1. Somewhat black or dark in colour; 
darkish. 2. Somewhat dark or deficient in 
light; dim, obscure 1580. 3. fig. Gloomy, 
melancholy 1602. 

1. No duskie vapour did bright Phebus shroude 
GREENE. 2. The duskie hour Friendliest to sleep 
Mir. P. L. v. 667. 3. That d. scene of horror, that: 
melancholy prospect BENTLEY. Hence Du:skily 
adv. Du-skiness. 

\Dusserah (d»sérà). 1799. [- Hindi đa- 
sahrü.] The tenth day of a Hindu annual 
festival occurring in the month of Ashvin 
(September-October). 

Dust (dost), sb. (OE. düst = OFris. dist, 
MDu. donst, dist (LG. dust, Du. duist meal- 
dust, bran), ON. dust. The primary notion 
appears to be ‘that which rises in a cloud, as 
dust, smoke, vapour’; cf. OHG. tun(i)st 
wind, breeze, LG. dunst vapour.] 1. Earth 
or other solid matter so comminuted as to be 
easily raised and carried in a cloud by the 
wind; any substance pulverized; powder. 
(Rarely in pl) Often extended to include 
ashes, etc., from a house. 2. With a and pl. 
a. A minute particle of dry matter 1593. b. 
in Cookery, etc., a small pinch of something 
powdery 1784. c. (With a) A cloud of dust 
floating in the air 1570. 3. transf. and fig. 
That to which anything is reduced by dis- 
integration; spec. the ashes of a dead body. 
Also in phrases denoting the condition of 
being dead and buried. OE. b. Denoting a 
condition of humiliation ME. c. As the type 
of that which is worthless ME. 4. fig. (from 
disturbance, turmoil 1570. 


6. = DUST-BRAND. 7. attrib. 1580. 

1. To clense houses of duste TREVISA. Showers, 
which..laid the d. WESLEY. 2. 
gnat, a wandering haire John IV. i. 93. A 

ated nutmeg 1784. 3. The Noble d. of Alexan- 
der ‘Hani. v. i. 225. The Power. that rais'd us 
from the d. m. P. L. ty. 416. 4. That quarrel 
and raise a D. about Dart. BROWN. 5. He.. 
is not willing to down with his d. 1691. 

Phrases. To shake the d. off one's feet (see Matt. 
10:14, ete.). To throw d. in the eyes of: to make 
blind to the actual facts of the case. To bite the d.: 
to fall to the ground; esp. to fall wounded or 


lain. 
5 Comb.: d.-bin, dustbin, a receptacle for the d. 


and refuse of a house; -chamber (in an ore- 
roasting furnace), à closed chamber in which the 
heavier products of combustion are collected; 
-colour, a dull light brown; -cover, -jacket, a 
paper cover in which a book is issued; -guard, a 
contrivance to keep off d. from the axle and 
bearings of a wheel, etc.; -hole, a hole or bin in 
which d. and refuse are collected; -louse, an 
insect of the genus Psocus; -pan, a utensil into 
which d. is swept from a floor, etc.; hoot, a 
place where d. and refuse are shot; -storm, à 
tempest in which large clouds of d. are carried 
along. 

Dust, v. ME. [f. prec. sb.; cf. ON. dusta 
to dust.) fl. inir. To be dusty. ME. only. 
12. To reduce, or (inir.) crumble, to dust 
1686. 3. trans. To sprinkle with dust or 
powder 1592. Also intr. for refl. 4. To make 
dusty 1530. 5. To strew as dust 1790. 6. To 
free from dust 1508. 7. To brush, shake, or 
rub off as dust 1775. 8. To ride or go quickly; 
also, to d. it. (Now U.S. slang or collog.) 1655. 

6. Phr. To d. a person's coat, jacket, ete.: to beat 
him soundly (collog.). 

Dust-box. 1581. A box from which dust, 
ie. fine sand or powder, is sprinkled on some- 
thing (e.g. on writing, ete.) 

Dust-brand. 1861. [f. Dust sb. + BRAND 
sb.] A disease of corn, in which the ears 
become filled with a black powder; smut. 

Duster (dv-stox). 1576. [f. DUST v. or sb. + 
-Eni] 1. One who, or that which, dusts or 
removes dust. 2. An apparatus for sifting 
dry poisons upon plants to kill insects. 3. A 
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light cloak or wrap worn to keep off dust. 
Chiefly U.S. 1804. 

Dusting (do-stin), vbl. sb. 1023. [f. DUST 
v. + -ING'.] 1, The action of Dust v. 2. A 
beating, thrashing; also (Naut) rough 
weather (collog. or slang) 1799. 3. attrib., as 
d.-brush, -cloth, -powder, etc, 1667. 

Dustless (dr'stlós), a. 1618. [-LESS.] Free 
from dust. 

Dustman (dv'stmien). 1707. [f. as prec. + 
May.) 1. A man whose occupation is to re- 
move dust and refuse from dust-bins, etc. 2. 
slang. A preacher who uses violent action; a 
*cushion-thumper" 1877. 

|Dustoor (dostü?). E. Ind. 1680. [- 
Urdu - Pers. dastür councillor, custom.] a. 


Custom, usage, fashion. b. Customary 
commission; var. ||Dustoo-ry. 
iDust-point. 1611. A boy's game in 


which ‘points’ were laid in a heap of dust, and 
thrown at with a stone —1675. 

\Dustuck, dustuk (dv'stvk). E. Ind. 1748. 
{= Urdu — Pers. dastak.] A passport. 

Dusty (dosti), a. [OE. düslig; see DUST sb., 
-y1] 1, Full of, abounding with, or strewn 
with dust ME. 2. Consisting of dust; 
powdery 1552. 3. Of colour, eto.: As if 
strewn with dust. Also advb. 1676, 4. fig. 
Mean, worthless; now only in slang phr. 
nol so d. 1893. Comb. d. miller, (a) the 
auricula (Primula auricula), trom the fine 
powder on the leaves and flowers; (b) a kind 
of artificial fly. Hence Durstily adv. 
Dustiness. 

Dutch (dot. ME. [- MDu. dutsch, 
duulsch, duutsc Hollandish, Netherlandish, 
or even German, in early mod.Du, duytsch, 
now duitsch, ‘German’, OHG. diutisc, 
popular, national, vulgar. Since 1600 the 
term ‘Dutch’ has been gradually restricted 
in England to the Netherlanders, with whom 
the English came most in contact.) 

A, adj. 1, Of or pertaining to the people of 
Germany; German; Teutonic. Now Hist. 
1400. 2. Of, pertaining to, or characterizing 
the ‘Low Dutch’ people of Holland and the 
Netherlands 1606, 3. Of or belonging to the 
Dutch; native to, or coming from Holland 
1592. 4. Characteristic of or attributed to the 
Dutch; often used in derision or contempt 
1608. 

1. High D., of or pertaining to the South Ger- 
mans, High German; Low D., of or pertaining to 
the Germans of the sea-coast, and of the north 
and north-west, including the Netherlands and 
Flanders. 2. The collection of pictures of the D. 
school 1838. A D. love for tulips TENNYSON. 3. 
Late as the D. clock showed it to be DIOKENS. 
D. cheese, a small round cheese made from skim. 
milk, D. clinker, a kind of brick used for paving 
stables and yards, being exceedingly hard. D. foil, 
Gold, gilt, gilding, leaf, metal, a very malleable 
alloy of 11 parts of copper and 2 of zinc, beaten. 
into thin leaves, forming a cheap imitation of 
gold-leaf. D. liquid, oil, Ethylene dichloride, 
3(CH,CI), a thin oily liquid, having a sweetish 
smell and taste, D. Rushes, a species of Equi- 
setum or Horse-tail used for polishing; shave- 
grass, 4. D. auction, bargain, concert, courage, 
nightingale, etc.: see AUCTION, BARGAIN, etc. 

B. sb. [The adj. used ellipt.] 1. The 
German language. Obs. exc. in High D. = 
German; Low D. = Low German, including 
Netherlandish. 2. The language of Holland 
and the Netherlands 1706. Double (thigh) D.: 
gibberish 1789. 3. The D. fa. The Germans. 
b. The people of Holland and the Nether- 
lands. 1577. 

Dutch (dpt), sb. slang. 1889. [abbrev. of 
DucuEss.] A costermonger’s wife (old d.). 

Dutch, v. 1763. [f. prec. adj.] To clarify 
and harden (quills) by plunging them in 
heated sand, or rapidly passing them 
through a fire. 

Dutchify (dp-tfifoi), v. 1680. [f. Duron a. 
+ -FY.] To make Dutch or Dutch-like. 

Dutchman (dvtfměn). ME. fl. A Ger- 
man -1788. 2. An inhabitant of Holland or 
the Netherlands 1596. 3. A Dutch ship 1657. 

1. Much Ado TI. ii. 33. 2. Phr. I’m a D., i.e. I'm 
not myself: as an alternative clause to an asser- 
3. Flying D.: A legendary orspectral 
posed to be seen near the Cape of Good 
Hope; also, its captain, said to have been con- 
demned to sail the seas for ever, Comb.: Dutch- 
man's breeches, (a) in U.S., the plant Dicentra 
cucullaria; (b) Naut. a very small patch of blue 
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sky often seen when a gale is breaking; Dutch- 
man’s laudanum, a climbing shrub allied to the 
Passion-flower, Passiflora murucuja; also, a 
narcotic prepared from this; Dutchman's pipe, 
(a) a climbing shrub, Aristolochia sipho; (b) the 
nest of the S, Amer. wasp. 

Duteous (did-ties), a. 1593. [f. Dury + 
-0US; cf. beauteous.] Characterized by the 
performance of duty to a superior; dutiful, 
submissive, obedient. 

A daughter d. DRYDEN. 
-ness, 

Dutiable (diz-tiiàb'), a. 1774. [See -ABLE.] 
Liable to duty; on which a duty is levied; as 
d. articles. 

Dutied (diztid), a. U.S. 1771. [t. DUTY 
+ -ED*.] Subjected to duty. 

Dutiful (diztifü), a. 1552. [See -FUL.] 
1. Full of duty, i.e. that which is due to a. 
superior; rendering the services and attention 
that are due. 12. Relating to duty (rare) 
1588. 

1. With all duetifull respect unto your Lordship 
1590. D. and loyal subjects of the King 1844, 
Hence Du-tiful-ly adv., -ness. 

Duty (diz-ti). ME. [- AFr. deweté, duelé, f. 
du(e) DUE a.; see -TY'.] 1. The action and 
conduct due to a superior; homage; rever- 
ence, due respect. 12. That which is owing to 
any one; (one’s) due; a debt —1042, 3. A 
payment due and enforced by law or custom. 
1480. spec. fa. Payment for the services 
of the church. Chiefly pl. (fepl. by dues). 
—1502. b. A payment to the public revenue; 
esp. one levied upon the import, export, 
manufacture, or sale of certain commodities. 
Applied to payments under the heads of 
customs, excise, licences, stamp-duties, 
death-duties, inhabited house duty. 1474. 4. 
Action, or an act, that is due by moral or 
legal obligation; that which one ought or is 
bound to do. (The chief current sense.) 
ME. b. Absolutely: Moral obligation. 
(Occas. personified.) 1579. 5. Business, 
office, function ME. 6. Mech. The measure of 
effectiveness of an engine, expressed by 
units of work done per unit of fuel 1827. 

1. Our d. to your Honour Haml. 1. ii. 252. 2. 
Take that which is thy d. TINDALE Mall. 20:14. 
To pay their d. unto nature, as their creditor 
1540. 3. By taxes they [the American colonists] 
mean internal taxes; by duties they mean 
customs FRANKLIN. 4. England expects that 
every man will do his d. NELSON. Stern Daughter 
of the Voice of God! O D. Worpsw. 5. Mini- 
sterial or clerical d., or simply d.: the regular 
ministration and service of a clergyman. Military 
d.: appointed military service (now, where no 
enemy is to be engaged). Phr. On d.: officially 
engaged. So Off d. Comb.: d.-free a. (and oni 
free of d.; -paid a., on which customs or excise-d. 
has been paid. 

Duumevir (div,»:mvoz). Pl. -virs, or as L. 
-viri (-viroi). 1600. [L., sing. derived from 
gen. pl. duum virum of duo viri two men.) 
Rom. Hist. One of the duumviri or pairs of 
coequal magistrates, etc. in Rome and in her 
colonie and municipia. Also íransf. 

Here is a compact of iniquity between these two 
duumvirs [Wheler and Hastings] BURKE, 

Hence Duu:mviral a. of or pertaining to 
duumvirs, Duu'mvirate, the joint office of 
duumvirs; a coalition of two men; a pair of 
officials, 

lDuvet (dive). 1758. [Fr.] A quilt of 
eiderdown or swansdown. 

Dux (doks). 1808. [L.] 1. A leader, chief; 
spec. the head pupil in a class: chiefly in 
Scotland. 2. Mus. The subject of a fugue 
(the answer being called comes) 1819. 

Duyker; see DUIKER. 

Dwale (dwé'l), sb. ME. [prob. from 
Scandinavian; cf. Da. dvale dead sleep, 
stupor, dvaledrik soporiferous draught.) 
1l. A stupefying or soporific drink. (Prob. 
the infusion of Belladonna.) —1606, 2. The 
Deadly Nightshade, Atropa belladonna ME. 
13. In Her. occas. used for sable 1751. 

Dwang (dween). Sc. 1842. [Cf. Du. dwang 
force, compulsion, restraint.] Arch. ‘A term. 
used in Scotland to denote the short pieces 
of timber employed in strutting a floor’ 
(Gwilt). 

Dwarf (dw6uif). Pl. -fs. [OE. dweorg, 
dweorh = Oris. dwirg, MDu. dwerch (Du. 
dwerg), OHG. twerg (G. zwerg), ON. dvergr :— 
Gmo. *dwerzaz.] 


Du'teous-ly adv., 
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A. 1. A human being much below the ordin- 
ary stature or size; a pygmy. 2. transf. Of 
animals and plants 1664. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to a dwarf; 
dwarfish ; pygmy 1634. Also transf. of plants, 
animals, etc. Comb. d.-wall, any low wall; 
spec. one which forms the basis of a railway, 
or which supports the joists under a floor. 

Hence Dwa-rfish a. d.-like; of a size below 
the average; pygmy, puny. Dwa:rfish-ly 
adv., -ness. Dwa-rfling, a small d. Dwa:rfy 
a. dwarfish. 

Dwarf (dwoaf), v. 1626. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To render dwarf or dwarfish; to stunt 
in growth. Also transf. and fig. 2. To cause 
to look or seem small (lif. and fig.) 1850. 3. 
inir. To become dwarf or dwarfed 1833. 

1. [We] d. them and stay their growth BACON. 
The incessant repetition of the same hand-work 
dwarfs the man EMERSON. 2. An immense 
chandelier..dwarfing the apartments DISRAELI. 

Dwell (dwel), v. Pa. t. and pple. dwelt, 
now rarely dwelled. (OE. dwelian lead 
astray, corresp. to OS. bi-dwellian hinder, 
MDu. dwellen stun, perplex, OHG. twellen 
(MHG. fwellen) delay, harass, ON. dvelja 
trans. delay, intr. and refl. tarry, stay; f. 
Gmo. *dwel- *dwal- *dwul-.] 11. trans. To 
lead into error; to stun, stupefy —ME. 12. 
To hinder, delay. (Only OE.) 13. intr. To 
tarry; to desist from action —1485. 4. To 
abide for a time, in a state, place, or con- 
dition (arch.) ME. 5. To d. on, upon, tin: to 
spend time upon or linger over; now esp. 
to treat at length or with insistence; also, 
to sustain (a note) in music. (The most fre- 
quent use in speech.) 1518. +6. To last; to 
remain (ME. only). 7. To remain as in a per- 
manent residence; to have one's abode; to 
reside. (Now usu. repl. by live in spoken 
use.) ME. 18. trans. To inhabit —1799. 19. 
To cause to abide in 1067. 

4. Ile rather d, in my necessitie Merch. V. 1. iii, 
157. 5. [Plato] is constantly dwelling on the im- 
qure of regular classification JOWETT. 7. The 

ing that dwelleth in Heaven HOBBES, fig. 
Farewel happy Fields Where Joy for ever dwells 
Mint. P. L. 1. 250. 9. MILT. P. L. XII. 487. 

Dweller (dweloi). ME. [f. as prec. + 
-ER'.] One who dwells (in a place); an in- 
habitant, resident. Also with on. 

The rude dwellers on the mountain-heights 
COWPER. 

Dwelling (dwe-lin), vbi. sb. ME. If. as 
prec. + -ING'.] 1. The action of DWELL v. 2. 
concr. A place of residence; a dwelling-place, 
habitation, house. Also fig. ME. 

2. Good will To future men, and in thir dwellings 
peace Mint. P. L. vit. 183. fig. Enclosed in the 
narrow d. of the mind 1655. Comb., etc.: d.- 
house, a house occupied as a place of residence; 


-place, a place of abode. 
Dwindle (dwi-nd’l), v. 1596. [A frequent. f. 
DWINE v.; see -LE.] 1. intr. To become 


smaller and smaller; to shrink, waste away, 
decline. b. fig. To degenerate 1678. 2. trans. 
"To cause to shrink 1661. 

1. Man seems the only eke that dwindles here 
GOLDSM. m In thy old age to d. to a Whig T. 
Brown. 2. These Monsters. „have dwindled the 
Wolf into a Fox 1679. Hence Dwi-ndler. 

Dwi-ndle, sb. rare. 1779. [f. prec.] The pro- 
cess of dwindling; concr. a dwindled object. 

Dwine (dwoin), v. Now Sc., dial., and arch. 
[OE. dwinan waste away =(M)LG., MDu. 
dwinen, ON. dvína. Ct. DWINDLE v.] infr. To 
waste or pine away. b.írans. To cause to 
pine away (rare) 1597. 

Dwt., abbrev. for PENNYWEIGHT; see D. 

Dyad (doi-id). 1675. [- late L. dyas, dyad- 
= Gr. duds, dua8-, f. aio two; see -AD. Cf. 
DUVAD.] 1. The number two; a group of two. 
2. spec. a. Chem. An atom, radical, or 
element that has the combining power of 
two units, ie. of two atoms of hydrogen 
1865. b. Biol. A secondary unit consisting of 
an aggregate of monads 1883. c. Pros. A 
group of two lines having different rhythms 
1885. 3. attrib. or as adj. = DYADIC 1869. 


- D. arith: 


the radix is 2, 
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Dyakis-dodecahedron (doi-tkisdouangs, 
hidrün) 1881. [f. Gr. várs twice + De 
DECAHEDRON.] Cryst. = DIPLOID, 

Dyarchy; see DIARCHY. 

Dyas (doi-#s). 1876. [Gr, duis (see Dran), 
after TRIAS.] Geol. A name for the Permian 
system. Hence Dya'ssic a. 

Dye (doi), sb. (OH. déah, déag, rare ME, 
déh; the present word is a new formation on 
the vb. (XVI).] 1. Colour produced by, or as 
by, dyeing; tinge, hue. Also fig. 2, A materia] 
used for dyeing; esp. colouring matter in 
solution OE. 

1. fig. Wings and crests of rainbow dyes J, 
Au Jig. Crimes. .of the blackest d. MACKIN- 

Comb.: d.-bath, -beck, the vessel containing 
the dyeing liquid; also the colouring matter con- 
tained in it; -house, the building in which a dyer 
carries on his work; -stuff, -ware, a substance 
which yields a d.; -wood, wood yielding a d,; 
-works, works in which dyeing is carried on, 

Dye (doi, v. Pa. t. and pple. dyed; pr. 
pple. dyeing. [OE. deagian, of unkn. origin. 
Not recorded again till late xiv (Chaucer)] 
l. trans. To tinge with a colour or hue; to 
fix a colour in the substance of; to colour, 
stain. 2. infr. for pass. To take a colour (well 
or badly) in the process of dyeing 1897. 

- 1. My hands with blood of innocence are dy'd 

Gay. The most usual stuffs, . which are required 
to be dyed, are wool, silk, cotton, and linen 1816, 
Phr. To d. in (the) wool, in grain, to d. while the 
material is in the raw or primitive state, and 
therefore more lastingly; hence dyed-in-the-wool 
adj. (fig.). 

Dye, obs. f. DIE v. and sb. 

Dyeing (doi-in), vbl. sb. Also formerly dy- 
ing. OE. (f. DYE v. + -1vG'.] The process 
of impregnating with colour; esp. the fixing 
of colours in solution in textiles, etc. 

Dyer (doi-oa). ME. [f. as prec, + -ER4] 
One whose occupation is to dye cloth, ete. 

Comb., etc.: dyer's broom, whin, Genista tinc- 
toria, also called dyer's greenweed, Dyer's weed, 
and woadwazen; dyer’s m: rehil; Dyer's 
weed, a name for plants th: jield a dye: esp. 
Yellow-weed or Weld, Reseda luteola; also Dyer's 
greenweed or Woadwaxen, and Dyer's woad, 
{satis tinctoria, 

Dyer, obs. f. dier, one who dies. 

Dygogram (dəigogræm), 1862. [contr 
for Dynamo-gonio-gram, ‘force and angle 
diagram’.] A diagram showing the variation 
of the horizontal component of the force of 
magnetism exerted upon the ship’s compass- 
needle by the iron in the ship’s composition 
while making a circuit or curve. : 

Dying (doi-in), vbl. sb. ME. [f. DIE vt + 
-ING'.] 1. Ceasing to live, expiring, decease, 
death. Also transf. and fig. 2. attrib. Of, d 
longing to, or relating to dying or death, as d. 
bed, command, day, declaration, etc. 1T 

Dying, ppl. a. ME. |f. as prec. + "ING. 
ie eae from this life; at the point of 
death; mortal. Also transf. and fig. Hence 
Dy-ing-ly adv. in a d. manner, in d.; -ness; 
d. quality. 

Dyke, etc., a frequent sp. of DIKE, ete. 

Dynactino-meter. ? Obs. 1861. [f. g 
Bó(aus power + dwrís (dxrw-) ray + -METH " 
cf. ACTINOMETER.] An instrument for measul 
ing the intensity of the photogenic rays, ani 
for computing the power of objets 

fDymam. 1847. [- Fr. dyname ( 5 
dynamie, 1. Gr. &»eus power, foret 
Whewell’s proposed term for expressi EN 
pound or other unit, in estimating the effe 
of mechanical labour. oa ffi 

Dynameter (doi-, dinc-mitoz). IER 2 
Gr. diva(uis + -METER.] = DYNAMOMETER Ui 
Hence Dyname:tric, -al a. pertaining 


~ ^ i = Fr 
Dynamic (dəi-, dinoemik) 1817. I 
ERN etua. 1692) — Gr. &wayikós, 
f. &/va,us force; see -1C.] H 
A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to force DE 
ing motion: often opp. to static 1827. 2 7362. 
pertaining to force in action; active 0,:0P 
Also transf. and fig. 3. Of, according ^S. o 
pertaining to DYNAMICS: as the d. De 
the tides 1838. 4. Med. Functional, as hilo- 
to organic 1834. 5. In the Kantian P pede 
sophy: Relating to the reason of er he 
an object of experience. 6. Relating 


DYNAMICAL 


existence or action of some force or forces 


1817. 

1. According to the d. view. .heat is regarded as 
a motion TYNDALL. 2. A mere capacity. .poten- 
tial but not d. TYNDALL. 5. D. relations, the rela- 
tions of substance and accident, of cause and 
effect, and of substances acting on each other. 6. 
defheory of Kant, a theory according to which 

constituted by attraction and 


matter was 

repulsion. 

B. sb. 1. = DYNAMICS, Q. V. 1873. 2. = Dy- 
namic theory; see A. 6. 1884. 3. Energizing 
force 1894. 


Dynamical (doi-, dinæ-mikăl), a. 1812. 
[Bee prec., -ICAL.] 1. = DYNAMIC a. 1-4. 2. 
Applied to inspiration conceived as an 
endowing with divine power 1841. 3. Of or 
pertaining to DYNAMISM (sense 1) 1845. 
Hence Dynamically adv. in the way of a 
force in action or motion; from the point of 
view of dynamics. 

Dynamicity. Chem. [f. DYNAMIC + -ITY; 
see lorry.) = VALENCY or ATomicrry. (Mod. 
Dicts.) 

Dynamics (doi-, dinæ'miks). 1788. (Pl. of 
Dywawr; see -I¢ 2.] 1. The branch of 
Physics which treats of the action of Force; 
in earlier use ri ted to Kinetics, and thus 
opp. to Statics, but more recently taken as 
including both. Also called DYNAMIC. b. 
That branch of any science in which force or 
forces are considered 1843. 2. transf. The 
moving physical or moral forces in any 
sphere, or the laws by which they act 1833. 

2. The great storehouse of our spiritual d. J. 
MARTINEAU. 

Dynamism (doin-, diznàmiz'm). 1831. If. 
Gr. wapus power, force + -IsM.] 1. A philo- 
sophical theory, which seeks to explain the 
phenomena of the universe by some im- 
manent force or energy ; esp. the doctrine of 
Leibnitz that all substanee involves force 
1857, 2. The mode of being of force or 
energy 1831. 3. Med. ‘The theory of the 
origin of disease from change or alteration of 
vital force? (Syd. Soc. Lez.. Hence Dy:- 
namist, one who holds the doctrine of d. 
Dynami'stic a. 

|Dynamitard. 1882. [f. DYNAMITE, after 
Fr. communard. (Not in recognized Fr. 
use,)]  DYNAMITER. 

Dynamite (doi-namoit, di-n-), sb. 1807. [f. 

T. Bvapus + -I by Alfred Nobel the 
inventor.) 1. high explosive prepared 
from nitro-glycerine mixed, for safety, with 
some inert absorptive substance. 2. altrib., 
as d. outrage; d. cruiser, a cruiser armed 
M d. guns; d. gun, a pneumatic gun for 
hrowing d. shells, or the like. 1880. 

E Dynamitie, -al a. Dynami-tically 
of the ds namiti:sm, the principles or practice 
Sao nante; the use of d., etc., as a means of 
tacking a government, nation, or person. 

^ y'namite, v. 1881. [f. prec. sb.] (rans. 

0 wreck by the explosion of dynamite; to 
mine or charge with dynamite. 
ppinamiter (daindimoiter, din-). 1883. 
ahd + -ER?, perh, after Fr. dynamiteur.] 
In tel o employs dynamite, etc., for un- 

Wful purposes; esp. as a means of attacking 
“government, na or person. 
ma milza (doi-n-, di-nàmoiz), v. 1855. [See 
ind Hed: To endow with power. In Ho- 
e hy, To increase the power of (medi- 
Dew by trituration or succussion. Hence 
i csmisa tion. 

" Pe from Gr. divas ‘power, force’, 
petted DE form, as in D.-electric a., 
dynamion to current (formerly called 
convene  electeleltys also, pertaining to the 
one of dynamical into electrical 
DAD as d.-electric machine; etc. 
Beane {goknamo), sb. Pl.-os. 1882. 
imamo- 9 ynamo-machine, itself short for 
TAAT electric-machine (1807)] Electr. A 
into aie for converting mechanical power 
EET nee energy, by setting conductors 
magnet Pies copper wire) to rotate in a 

Sey (doin-, dintimo-d3ini). 1887.[f. 
Karens E E Production of increased 
force. aD ays dynamization of nerve- 
Dynamogenic a. ^. nesis, in same sense. 
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Dynamo$raph (doi-n-, dizn&mograf). 1851. 
If. DYNAMO- + -GRAPH.] An instrument for 
recording the amount of force exerted. 

Dynamometer (doin- dinime-mitad). 1810. 
[- Fr. dynamométre (1805); see DYNAMO-, 
-METER.] 1. Any instrument for measuring 
the amount of energy exerted by an animal, 
or expended by a motor in its work, or by the 
action of any mechanical force. 2. An instru- 
ment for measuring the magnifying power of 
a telescope 1832. Hence Dynamometric, -al 
(also dynami-) a. of or pertaining to the 
measurement of force; Dynamo-metry, the 
measurement of force. 

Dynast (din-, dəiněst). 1631. [~ L. 
dynastes — Gr. dwaorts, f. öúvaoðaı be able or 
powerful] One in power; a ruler, lord, 
potentate, esp. a hereditary ruler; a member 
or founder of a dynasty. Hence Dyna:stic, 
-al a. of, pertaining to, or connected with a 
dynasty or dynasties. Dyna'stically adv. 
Dyna:sticism, the dynastic principle; the 
system of ruling dynasties. 

Dynastidan (din-, deine:stidan). 1835. [f. 
mod.L. Dynastidw, f. Dynastes as & generic 
name. See -1D*, -AN.] Entom. A member of 
the Dynastide, a family of large beetles 
including the Dynastes or Hercules-beetle. 

Dynasty (dinàsti, doi). 1460. [- Fr. 
dynastie or late L. dynastia — Gr. &waorea 
power, domination, f. ówaor/s; see DYNAST, 
-Y*.] 1. Lordship, sovereignty, power; 
régime. Now rare. 1613. 2. A succession of 
rulers of the same line or family 1460. Also 
transf. and fig. 

Dyne (doin). 1873. [- Fr. dyne, taken from 
Gr. 8óvajus force.) Physics. The unit of force 
in the centimetre-gramme-second (C.G.S.) 
system, i.e. the force which, acting for one 
second on a mass of one gramme, gives it an 
acceleration of one centimetre per second per 
second. 

Dyophysite (doig-fizoit). 1800. [- late Gr. 
Bvojuoira, f. dio two + dvos nature. See 
Diraysire.} Theol. A holder of the doctrine 
of the coexistence of two natures, the divine 
and the human, in Christ; opp. to the 
Monophysites. Hence Dyophysi-tic a. 

Dyothelete, -ite (doi palit, -əit). 1848. 
[f. Gr. 640 + emis: lit. a *two-willer*.] 
Theol. a. adj. Holding the doctrine that 
Christ had two wills, a divine and a human. 
b. sb. One who holds this doctrine; an 
opponent of MONOTHELETISM. 

Dyphone (doi-fó"n). 1676. [f. Gr. 6/o two + 
-PHONE.] Mus. The 'double lute', invented 
by Thomas Mace in 1672. 

Dys-, obs. spelling of Dis-, in many words. 

Dys- (dis), prefix, repr. Gr. &vo- [=Skr. 
dus-, Gmc. *tuz-, OHG. zür- (Ger. zer-), ON. 
tor-, OE. tō- in to-break, ete.] ‘inseparable 
prefix, opp. to e) [see EU-], with notion of 
hard, bad, unlucky, etc.; destroying the good 
sense of a word, or increasing its bad sense’ 


Dysgenesis (-dgenisis) [Gr. yéveois, difficulty 
in reading; spec. a condition of hybrids in which 
they are sterile among themselves, but capable of 
producing either of the 


parental races; 80 Dysgenesic (-dsinesik) a. 


Dysphonia (-fó"-niá), Dysphony (di-sfóni) (Gr. 
from 


erc of the vocal organs; hence Dysphonic 
-fo a. 
Es Cia) (Gr. dvoroxia], difficult or painful 
childbirth; hence Dystocial a. 
(disto:m), Dystomic (distomik), Dystomous 
(distómos) adjs. [Gr. &Xcrouos], Min. having 
imperfect fracture; cleaving with difficulty. 
See also O.E.D. 

Dyssesthesia (diséspisid). 1706. [mod.L. 
— Gr. 8vomoünoía (Galen), f. vs- DYS- + 
-oawðnoia in dvaobnola; Cf. ESTHESIS, AN&S- 
THESIA.] Path. Difficulty or derangement of 
sensation, or of any bodily senses. 

iDyscra'se, v. ME. [f. dyscrasie DYSCRASY. 
Later, viewed as conn. w. CRAZE v.] To 
affect with a dyscrasy; to distemper, dis- 
order 1610. 

\[Dyscrasia (diskré^sià) ME. [Late L. — 
Gr. dvoxpacta bad temperament (of body, air, 
etc.), f. vs- DYS- + xpaors mixing, tempering; 
see -IA}.] = Dysorasy. Hence Dyscra:sic a. 

Dyscrasite (di-skrüsoit) Also dis-. 1852. 
[f. Gr. 8voxpacía bad mixture (see prec.) + 
“are! 2 b.] Min. Antimonial silver, a native 
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alloy of silver and antimony in various 
proportions. 

Dyscrasy (di-skrisi). ME. [- OFr. 
dyscrasie or late L. Dyscrasta, Cf. EU- 
orasy.] A bad or disordered condition of the 
body (originally ascribed to a dispropor- 
tionate mixture of the ‘humours’); morbid 
diathesis; distemper. Also fig. 

Sin is but a disease and D. in the soul CUDWORTH. 

Dysenteric, t-al (disente-rik, -hl) a. 1601. 
[- L. dysentericus - Gr. é6vcevrepuós, f. 
Bvevrepía; Bee next, -IC, -ICAL.] 1. Belonging 
to or of the nature of dysentery. 2. Affected 
with dysentery 1677. 

1. D. diarrhea 1846, 2. Twelve d. patients 


Goon. 

Dysentery (disentér). ME. [- OFr. 
dissenterie or L. dysenteria — Gr. àvoevrepla, f. 
Bucévrepos, f. óvo- DYS- + évrepa bowels; see 
-y*.] Inflammation of the mucous membrane 
and glands of the large intestine, attended 
with griping pains, and mucous and bloody 
evacuations. 

Dyslogistic (dislodgi-stik), a. Also erron, 
dis-. 1802. [f. Dys- + stem of eu-logistic.] 
Having a bad connotation; opprobrious; 
opp. to eulogistic. 

The d. names, by which it pleases each side to 
denominate its opponents 1887. Hence Dys- 


logisstically adv. 

Dysluite (di-slu,oit). 1821. [f. DYS- + Gr. 
vay loose, dissolve + -ITE' 2b.] Min. A 
variety of gahnite or zinc spinel, containing 
manganese: it is difficult to decompose. 

Dyslysin (dislisin). 1851. [f. Dys- + Gr. 
Avows solution + -IN?.] Chem. ‘A substance 
got from bilin digested with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid with alcohol’; it is almost in- 
soluble. 

\Dysmenorrhagia (di:smenoré!-d3ia). 1885. 
[See Dys-.] = next. 

\Dysmenorrheea (-ri-à). Also -rhea. 1810. 
[See Dys-.] Path. Difficult or painful men- 
struation. 

Dysmerism (di'smériz'm). 1881. [f. Gr. 
öv- (DYS-) + uepouós division.) Biol. The 
aggregation of unlike parts in the formation 
of an organism. Hence Dysmeri'stic a. 
having the character of such an aggregation. 
Dysmerogenesis (di:sméro,dgenésis), the 
formation of an organism by successive pro- 
duction of parts which are unlike; hence 
Dy:smerogene'tic a. 

ysodyle, -ile (di-sodoil). 1809. [- Fr. 
dysodyle (Cordier 1808) f. Gr. óvodóns ill- 
smelling + -yle-YL. Cf. CAcoDYL.] Min. A 
very inflammable hydrocarbon, yellow, and 
of foliated structure, which burns with a. 


fetid odour. 
Dyspathy (di-spipi). rare. 1003. [- Fr. 
the opposite of Gr. 


tdispathie, taken as 

ovunáðea sympathy.) The opposite of 
sympathy; antipathy; disagreement of feel- 
ing or sentiment. 

|Dyspepsia (dispe:psia). Also dyspe'psy 
(now less usual). 1706. [- L. dyspepsia — Gr. 
bvonedla, f. Bamenros; Bee next, -IA*.] Difficulty 
or derangement of digestion; indigestion: 
applied esp. to disorder of the stomach, 
usually involving weakness, loss of appetite, 
and depression of spirits. 

‘A French writer calls d. ‘the remorse of a guilty 
stomach’ 1862. 

Dyspeptic (dispe:ptik), a. (sb.) 1694. 
[f. Gr. dvonenros difficult of digestion, f. Bvc- 
Dys- + memrós cooked, digested, after Gr. 
nenrixds able to digest.] 

A, 11. Difficult of digestion. 2. Of or belong- 
ing to dyspepsia; also fig. 1809. 3, Subject to 
or suffering from dyspepsia 1822. 

2. D. symptoms 1875. fig. No d. politics 1894. 

B. sb. A person subject to or suffering from 
dyspepsia 1822. Hence Dyspeptical a. 
(rare). Dyspe'ptically adv. 

IDyspha£gia (diste'-daià) Rarely dysphagy 
(disfádai) 1783. [mod.L., f. Dys- + Gr. 
-ġayía eating.] Path. Difficulty of swallowing 
(as a symptom of some affection). Hence 
Dyspha:gic a. 

\Dyspneea (dispni-i). 1681. [- L. dyspnea 
— Gr. avonvow, f. 8vo- DYS- + nvo breathing; 
see -A 4.] Path. Difficulty of breathing. 
Hence Dyspnee-al a. of or belonging to d.; 
Dyspneric a. of the nature of or affected 
with d. 
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Dysporomorph (dispórom(ót) [f. Dys- 
porus name of a genus of gannets + -uopóos 
-FORM.] Zool. A bird of the division Dysporo- 
morph, including the pelicans, gannets, cor- 
morants, etc. So Dy:sporomo:rphic a. 

Dysteleology (di:steli,o-lódai). 1874. [- G. 
dysteleologie (Hiickel), f. Dys- privative + 
teleologie 'T'ELEOLOGY.] The doctrine of pur- 
Pposelessness in nature (opp. to TELEOLOGY); 
the study of functionless rudimentary organs 
as bearing on this doctrine. Hence Dy:s- 
teleological a. relating to d. Dy:steleo-- 
logist. 

Dysury (disiüri. ME. [- OFr. dissurie 
(mod. dysurie) or late L. dysuria — Gr. 8voovpta, 
f. óvc- DYS- + oðpov urine.] Path. Difficult or 
painful urination. So Dysurric a. pertaining 
to or affected with d. 

Dyvour (doi-vo:. Sc. ? Obs. 1508. [Of 
unkn. origin.] A bankrupt; hence gen. one in 
debt; a beggar, 

\[Dzeren (dzi?ren). Also -on, -in, 1834. 
[Mongolian, f. dzér reddish-yellow.] The 
Mongolian antelope, Procapra gulturosa. 

\Dziggetai, dzh- (dzi-gótai, d3-). 1793. 
[~ Mongolian dschiggetai, var. of tchikketei 
(ong-eared, f. tchikki ear.] A species of 
equine quadruped, Equus hemionus. It ap- 
proaches the mule in appearance. 


E 


E (i), the fifth letter of the Roman and Eng- 
lish Alphabet, repr. historically the Semitic 3 
(= h), but adopted by the Greeks (and from 
them by the Romans) asa vowel. In pronunc. 
it probably varied from the *mid-front* (e) to 
the *low-front* (c) vowels of Bell’s system. 

For its principal sounds in standard English 
see KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION. 

The silent e, due primarily to the ME. obscure -e, 
is still retained: (1) To indicate that the vowel in 
the syllable is long; eg. in wine (woin), paste 
(pé'st), ete. (2) When otherwise v, or, after conso- 
nants, }, or r would end the word. (3) Tosoften the 
sound of a preceding c or g. (4) After s or z pre- 
ceded by a cons., as in pulse, furze, etc. (5) In 
words like infinite, rapine, etc., and in words 
adopted from Fr. (6) In certain anomalous cases, 
as are, were, come, done, gone, some, one, none. 

II, Besides serial order (5th) in the alphabet, or 
as a vowel (2nd), E, e, or e signifies spec. 1. Mus. 
"The 3rd note of the diatonic scale of C major. 
Also the scale or key which has that note for its 
tonic. 2. In Logic: a universal negative, 3. E. 
The second class of rating on Lloyd’s books, Cf. 
A, IV. 4. In Math. e or e. a. The quantity 
2-71828,,, the base of Napier's system of loga- 
rithms. b. The ECCENTRICITY of an ellipse. 5. In 
Electr. e stands for the electromotive force of a 
single cell, E for the sum of such forces. 6. In 
Chem. E = the element Erbium, 

INL Abbreviations. E. = 1. Various proper 
names, as Edward, etc.; Engineer(s) in C.E., R.E., 
etc, 2. East, a point of the compass. 3. E.E., E. 
& O.E. (Comm.) = errors (and omissions) excepted. 
4. E.M. = Earl Marshal. 5. e.g. = Lat. exempli 
gratia for example. 

E-, prefiz, L. é, shortened form of ez- out of; 
see Ex-! 

Ea (ii). dial. 1781. (repr. OE. ča river; 
see Æ sb.'] A river, running water, Also 
attrib. 

They rowed away for Crowland, by many a mere 
and many an e. KINGSLEY. 

Each (itj), a. and pron. [OE. &lé = OFris. 
ellik, elk, ek, MLG. ellik, MDu. elic, ellic, 
(M)LG., (M)Du. elk, OHG. eogilih (G. jeglich) 
+ WGme. phr. *aiwd salikaz ‘ever alike’; 
Sce AY adv., ALIKE a. For loss of l cf, such, 
which.) 

I. As adj. used attrib. Every (one of two or 
more) regarded separately. a. followed im- 
mediately by a sb. b. with one used absol. 
(Now usually repl. by every one, or by each 
absol.) OE. 

a. E. night we die, E. morn are born anew 
Youna. b. Every e. one respectively 1631, 

IL. Absol. (quasi-pron.) 1. With reference to 
a sb. going before, or followed by of. Occas. 
(erron.) with pl. vb. OE. 2. Distributing a pl. 
Bubj. or obj. OE. 
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1. All and e. .. Did join in the pursuit COWPER. 
E. has his own place J. H. NEWMAN. 2. His 
majesty's heirs and successors, e. in his time and. 
order BURKE. Phr. E. other = one another. (Now 
à compound (cf. Du. elkander); but orig. other was 
governed by a vb., prep. or sb., as still in occas. in 
e. to » ete.) 

jEa-ch-whe-re. ME. [f. EACH + WHERE.] 
Everywhere —1649. 

tEa-di, a. [OE. éadig = OS. ddag, OHG. 
otag, ON. audigr, Goth. audags; see -Y'.] 1. 
Wealthy —ME. 2. Fortunate -ME. 

Eadish, obs. f. EDDISH. 

Eager (igo1, a. ME. [- AFr. egre, (O)Fr. 
aigre :- Rom. *acrum, for L. acer, acr-.] t1. 
Pungent, acrid, keen; sharp; severe —1601. 
Also fig. 12. spec. Acid, tart —1727. T3. Of 
metals: Brittle —1766. 14. Of persons, etc.: 
Strenuous, ardent, impetuous; fierce —1733. 
Also transf. 5. Full of keen desire or appetite; 
impatiently longing; impatient ME.; of 
actions, etc.: Manifesting alacrity or im- 
patient desire 1697. +6. spec. Hungry —1766. 

1. A..more egre medicine CHAUCER. fig. The 
bitter clamour of two e. tongues Rich. IT, 1. i. 49. 
2. It doth posset And curd fike Aygre droppings 
into Milke Haml. I. v. 69. 4. Egre as is a Tygre 
CHAUCER, 5. E. of fame 1695, for war 1769, about 
your coming BURKE, in plundering the baggage 
MoRsE. E. controversy 1853. 

So fEa':ger v. to excite, irritate; also refl. 
Ea-ger-ly adv.; -ness, the state or quality of be- 
ing e.; keenness of appetite or desire. 

Eagle (ig'), sb. late ME. [- AFr. egle, 
(O)Fr. aigle :— L. aquila.] 1. Any of the larger 
diurnal birds of prey which are not Vultures. 
‘Two species of Eagle are natives of Britain; 
the Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaetus), mainly 
confined in these islands to the mountainous 
parts of Scotland and Ireland; and the Sea, 
or White-tailed Eagle (Haliaetus albicilla), 
found on the coasts of the same countries, 
‘The emblematic bird of the United States is 
the Bald or White-headed Eagle (H. leuco- 
cephalus). Also fig. 2. A figure of the bird 
used for any purpose: a, as an ensign in the 
Roman army, and as an ensign and badge by 
France under the empire ME. b. as an 
armorial bearing; esp. of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and of the Austrian, French, Ger- 
man, and Russian empires ME. 3. Anything 
made in the form of an eagle; as a lectern ina 
church; a clasp for a belt; etc. 1766. 4. The 
constellation Aquila 1551. 5. A coin bearing 
an image of the bird; spec. a base coin cur- 
rent at the accession of Edward I; a U.S. gold 
coin, value ten dollars, Double-e.: a U.S. coin 
worth twenty dollars. 1753. 6. Golf. A hole 
played in two strokes under par or bogey 
1922. 

1. These moyst Trees, That haue out-liu'd the E. 
Timon 1v. iii. 224. "Can I make my eye an 
Eagle's BROWNING. fig. Russia's famish'd eagles 
SHELLEY. 

Comb.: a. attrib. as e.-eye, -speed, etc.; b. objec- 
tive, as e.-bearer; c. paraeyauhetic, as e.-sighted, 
-winged adjs. Also e.-eyed a., having an eye like 
an e.; keen-sighted (lit, and fig.); -fisi er, the Os- 

rey; -hawk, a S. Amer. bird of. prey of the genus 

orphnus (not in Eng. use); -owl, a nocturnal 
bird of prey (Bubo ignavus), the largest European 
owl; -ray, -skate, a species of skate, Myliobates 
marginata; -stone = AETITES, q. v. 

Eaglet (rglét). 1572, [f. prec, + -ET, after 
Fr. aiglette, teglette.| A young eagle. 

Ea-gle-wood. 1712. [tr. Fr. bois d'aigle, a 
perversion of Malayalam ayil, or some other 
vernacular form of Skr, aguru.] = AGALLOCH, 
CALAMBAC. 

Eagre (&zon igor). 1612. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A tidal wave of unusual height in a 
narrowing estuary; = BORE sb.* 

Eam, obs. var. of EME, uncle. 

tEan, v. [OE. éanian.] Of ewes: To bri 
forth lambs-—1750. Hence Ea-nling, a sige 


-ean, formerly often with parallel forms in 
jean, -eian, -ian, suffix repr. L. -zus, -čus 
(corresp. to Gr. -atos, -«os), -eus, compounded 
with -AN; e.g. Eurdpeus EUROPEAN, Euri- 
pidéus Euripidean (Evpwnaios, Eùpīnlðeios), 
med.L. empyreus, -æus (èumúpios) EMPYREAN; 
the use in ANTIPODEAN is i - 

Ear (i), sb.* [OE. éare = OF ris. Gre, OS.. 
OHG. óra (Du. oor, G. ohr), ON. evra, Goth. 
Qusó :- Gme. *auzo-n, *au:son, f. *aus- :— IE. 
*ous-, whence also L. aures, -is, Gr. ois, &s.] 
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1. The organ of hearing in men and anim; 
Its parts are (1) the external ear, coi nm 
of the pinna and the meatus or passage lead- 
ing thence to (2) the middle ear, or tympanum 
s 
separated from the external meatus by a 
membrane called the membrana tympani; 
(3) the internal ear, or labyrinth, 2, THe ex. 
ternal ear OE. 3. The internal and middle 
ear, together or separately ME, 4, With 
reference to its function: The organ of 
hearing OE. Also transf. and fig. of the mind, 
heart, etc. 5. transf. Used in sing. and pl. for: 
The sense of hearing, auditory perception 
ME, 6. (in sing.) The faculty of discriminat- 
ing sounds, and recognizing musical inter- 
vals 1526. 7. Voluntary hearing, favourable 
attention 1503. 8. Any object resembling the 
external ear in shape or position; as, tan 
auricle of the heart; the handle of a pitcher; 
the projecting part of anything by which itis 
hung, as a bell, lifted, as a pile-driver, or 
handled, as a mortar-shell, a composing-rule, 
etc. 9. Bot. and Conch. = AURIOLE 2, 1688, 

1. In the lowest animals the e. is reduced to a 

sack filled with a special fluid 1. 
That trembles in her e. TENN 
one's ears: said of a shower of iles, a. falling 
house, etc. Also fig. Button e.: in dogs an ear fall- 
ing forward and hiding the inside. Rose e., one 
folding at the back, and disclosing the inside, 
Over head and) ears, up to the ears: fig. deeply im- 
mersed in. T'o set (persons) by the ears: to put them 
at variance. T(Not to dare) for one's ears (in allu- 
sion to the loss of ears as a punishment), 4. They 
say Walls have Ears (i.e. there may be listeners 
anywhere) SHELTON. fig. The ears of fame 1864. 
Phr. To incline one's ear(s, lend an e. To bow 
down one’s e.: to listen graciously. To be all ears: 
to be eagerly attentive. 6.1 have no E, for 
Musick STEELE. 7. Phr. to give e. To have (win, 
gain) a person's e, 

attrib. and Comb. a. attrib., as e,-drum, -Iobe, 
ete. ; e jewel, etc.; e.-douche, -speculum, -syringe, 
etc.; b. objective, as e.-protector, -catehing, 
~deafening, -piercing, -splitting, etc. 

Special comb.: e.-bob (now vulg. or joc.) = BAR- 
DROP; -brisk a., quick at pricking up his ears, 
said of a horse; -brush = AURILAVE; -cap, à 
covering for the ears against the cold; -chamber, 
the cavity of the internal e.; -cough, a cough 
excited by irritation of the external ear; -drop, 
(a) a pendant worn in the e.; (b) the flower of the 
common fuchsia; t -finger, the little finger, often 
put in the e.; -flap, the lobe of the e.; the exter- 
nal e. generally; -lap, the lobe of the e.; -lock, à 
lock of hair over or above the e.; -phone, a head- 
phone; -pieces, -plate, part of a helmet covering 
the e.; -shell, one of the Haliotidz, called also 
sea-ears; also, Auris marina, a genus of shell-fish; 
tshrift, auricular confession; j-sore (cf. EY 
SORE); -Bore a. (dial), jonas uiri 
stone, an otolith; -string (cf. tes 8); 
-worm ? = EARWIG; “wort, à plant, P 
auricularis, supposed to cure deafness. 

Ear (i3), sb.* [OE. čar (Northumb. æhher) 
= OFris. dr, OS. ahar (Du. aar), OHG. ahir, 
ehir n. (G. ähre fem.), ON. az, Goth. ahs += 
Gme. *axuz, “ahiz, rel. to L. acus, acer" 
husk, chaff.] A spike or head of corn; e 
part of a cereal plant which contains it 
eme or seeds. E 

arley was in the e. Ez. 9:31. 
fEar, sb. rare. 1400. [f. EAR v.1] The ac 
tion of ploughing —1693. 5 Fris. 

Ear (i?1), v.! Now arch. [OE. erian = O. a 
era, OS. erian, OHG. erren, ON. erja, Go 1 
arjan, f. IE. *ar-, repr. also by L. er 
1. trans. To plough, till; also with up. 
absol, 2. transf. and fig. ME. 

2. Make the Sea serue them; which they eare and 
wound With keeles Ant. & Cl, I, iv. 49. | ot 

Ear (Pi, v. ME. [f. EAR sb.'] intr. 
corn: To come into ear. 

Ea-r-ache. 1780. [f. Ear sb.!] Pain in the 
drum of the ear; otalgia. à 

Ear-cockle Q*akoiel) 1890. [f EAR sh 
+ CockLEin some sense.] A Dd EA! d 
etc., caused by vibriones in the seed. 3 

Eared (Pad), ppl. a.! ME. [f. EAR nd 
-ED*] a. Furnished with ears (in uei de- 
senses); in Bot. = AURICULATE. b. Wi aid 
fining word: Having (large, open, ete.) 
1514. 

E. owl: à species with ear-like tufts on the. E 

Eared (id), ppl. a.* ME. [f, EAR sb.’ that 
v. + -ED.] Of corn, etc.: Having ears; © 
has come into ear. In Her. having ears 
certain tincture. mer 

TEa-ring, vbl. sb.* ME. [f. EAR v. + 7 
Ploughing; a ploughing —1616. 
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Earring, vol. gb.! 1547. [f. EAR v.* + -ING!.] 
The coming into ear. Also concr. 

Faring (rin) sb. 1626. [f. EAR sb. + 
„woor RING sb.*] “ One of a number of small 
ropes employed to fasten the upper corner of a 
Wil to the yard’ (Adm. Smyth). Also attrib. 

Earl (6), s. [OR. eor! = OS., OHG: erl, 
ON. jarl, of unkn. origin. Cf. JARL] fl. A 
man of noble rank, as dist. from a ceorl 
Cauri, Only in OF. b. In OE. poetry: A 
warrior, a man. 2. In late OE.: A Danish 
under-king (see JARL); hence, later, the 
governor of one of the great divisions of 
England, as Wessex, Mercia, ete. (In this 
sense = ALDERMAN.) Obs. exo. Hist. 3. 
After the Norman Conquest taken as — L. 
comes Count sb." ta. Applied to all feudal 
nobles and princes bearing the Romanic 
title of Count; also Hist. to the officers called 
comites ME. b. spec. In England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, a title of nobility ranking 
next below that of marquis and next above 
that of viscount and corresponding to the 
European Count OE. 

Earldom (-aldem). OE. [f. prec. + -DOM.] 
The territory governed by an earl (Obs. exc. 
Hisl); the rank or dignity of an earl. 

Others with Titles and new Earldoms caught 
DRYDEN. 

Earless (i-alés), a. 1611. [f. EAR sb.! + 
-Luss,] 1. Having no ears, as human beings, 
drinking vessels, bivalve shells, etc. 2. With- 
out the sense of hearing; without an ear for 
music; also poet. where nothing is heard 1802. 

2, In some deep dungeon's e, den WORDSW. 

Earlet (i-alét). 1609. [f. EAR sb.' + -LET.] 
Tl. An ear-ring. 2. Anything resembling a 
small ear (see HAR sb.’ 8) 1608. 

Earl Ma:rshal. ME. A high officer of 
state, formerly the deputy of the CoNSTABLE 
as judge of the court of chivalry. The title 
was originally ‘marshal’. The office is now 
hereditary in the line of the Dukes of Nor- 
folk, who, as such, preside over the Heralds’ 
College, appoint its officers, and undertake 
certain purely ceremonial duties. 

Earlship. [f. EARL + -sHIP. Sense lis OE. 
eorlséipe.] +1. Manliness; nobility, lordship. 
OE. only. 2. The dignity or office of an earl 
Hist.) 1792. 

Early (6-ali), a. [ME. earlich, f. the adv., 
after ON. drligr.] 1. Near to the beginning of 
& period of time, as morning, night, the year, 
a lifetime: opp. to late. 2. Belonging or re- 
lating to the initial stage of an epoch, of the 
history of a people, of the world, of a science, 
ete.; ancient 1672. 3. Connected with the 
initial part of any continuous action, etc.; 
also, timely, done or taking place before it is 
too late. In compar. and superl. = former, 
foremost (in time). 1767. b. Of future events, 
ete.: Not remote, near at hand 1857. 4. Near 
e beginning in serial order 1707. 
int he e. Village Cock Rich: ITZ, V. iii. 209. Ev'n 
n is m Dawning of the Year DRYDEN, | E. rest, 
ing Hoes E. Purple Orchis 1861. E. irain- 
Cote i 2. While yet in e. Greece she sung 
gons. E. philosophers 1794, engravers 1821, 

ers of the Church MACAULAY. 3. No prospect 


of an e, 7. ^ 
book T and 1857. 4. The e. chapters of the 


Phr. e. closing, designati 

e. s gnating a movement for the 

reduction of hours of labour, (later) a system of 

MERE business premises early one day in the 
847; E. English (Arch.): the style of Eng- 


p architecture succeeding the Norman, charac- 


ized by pointed ai 

Hence TERMS ca Ea Tee renee 
LY (vali), adv, [OE. (late Northumb.) 
He beside drlice, f. ær ERE + lice -LY', 
eM drliga.] 1. Near the beginning of a 
n of time (see EARLY a. 1). 2. Far back in 
E: e, anciently ME. 3. In the initial part of 
ay continuous action, ete. Also, in good 
be eu efore it is too late. 1655. 4, Near the 

i ENS in serial order 1891. 

Ea. ‘at misaduenture is so earely vp SHAKS. 
il Sark, sb. 1523. [f. EAR sb.) + MARK 
SaNa, A mark in the ear of a sheep or other 
AE serving as a sign of ownership. 2. 
eng and fig. A stamp, mark of ownership, 

st ntifying mark 1577. 

hes Money hath no Ear-mark MARVELL. 
Tom “Mark, v. 1591. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 

ark in the ear as a sign of ownership or 
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identity. b. To assign (money, etc.) to a defi- 
nite purpose 1890. 
Sums ear-marked. .for the extinction of licences 


1890. 

Earn (öm), v. [OE. earnian = MLG. 
arnen, OHG. arnén, arnón reap :- WGme. 
*aznójan, *aznajan, f. *aznu, rel. to OE. 
esne labourer, man, OHG. esni, Goth. asneis 
hired labourer.] trans. To render an equiva- 
lent in labour for; hence, to obtain or deserve 
as the reward of labour. In early use: To 
deserve. b. Of qualities or actions: To pro- 
a as a direct consequence for a person 
1596. 

1. These praises..have been dearly earned 
‘Junrus’. Do they all e. wages HT. MARTINEAU. 
b. The stern justice of his rule earned the hatred 
of the disorderly baronage J.R.GREEN. 

Earn, v.? 1674. Now dial. [Same as ME. 
erne, rel. to RUN v. Cf. RENNET sb.‘] To 
curdle (intr. and trans.). 

fEarn, v. 1579. [app. a var. of YEARN 
v.!; cf. dial. ear for year.] 1. inir. To desire 
strongly —1596. 2. To grieve —1651. 3. Of 
hounds, etc.: To utter a prolonged cry. 

Earn, var. of ERNE, eagle. 

Earnest (5-anést), sb.' [OE. eornust, -ost = 
MLG. ernest, OHG. ernust (G. ernst), f. *ern-, 
repr. also in ON. ern brisk, vigorous, Goth. 
arniba safely ; of unkn. origin.) 11. Ardour in 
battle; more widely, intense desire —ME. 
2. Seriousness, as opp. to jest OE. 

2. But in good e., madam, speak 1570. This 
caitiff, never worth my e., and now not seasonable 
for my jest MILT. 

Earnest (51nést), sb.? ME. [Earliest forms 
ernes, eernes; prob. alt., with. assim. to -NESS, 
of synon. and contemp. erles; See ARLES. 
‘Assim, to ernest (= prec.) appears XV.] 
Money in part payment, esp. for the purpose 
of binding a bargain. Also fig. a foretaste, 
instalment, pledge, of what is to come. 

E. given me of something further intended in my 
Favour STEELE. Comb., e.-money, ete. 

Earnest (5"1nést), a. (adv.) [OE. eornost(e) 
= OFris. ernst, MLG. ernest.] 1. Of persons: 
Serious; usually in emphatic sense, intensely 
serious, in purpose, feeling, conviction, or 
action; sincerely zealous. Of words or 
actions: Proceeding from intense conviction. 
Also trans. 2. Ot things: Demanding serious 
consideration; weighty 1544. 

1. I. .haue been An e. aduocate to plead for him 
Rich. II, 1. iii. 87. We ought to giue the more e. 
heede Hebr. 2:1. transf. Life is e. LONGF. 2. E. 
and weightie matters ASCHAM. 

+B. adv. = Earnestly —1791. 

Hence Ea‘rnest-ly adv. in an e, manner; 
-ness. 

+Ea-rnest, v. [f. EARNEST sb." or a.] To use 
in earnest; to render earnest —1603. 

fEa-rnestful, a. ME. [f. EARNEST sb. + 
-FUL.] = EARNEST a. 1, 2. 1503. 

+Ea-rnest-pe:nny. 1508. [f. EARNEST sb.* 

+ PENNY.] A piece of money paid as earnest. 
to bind a bargain —1760. Also fig. 

Ea-rnful, a. Now dial. 1500. [app. a var. 
of YEARNFUL; see EARN v.*] Anxious, full of 
yearning; sorrowful. Hence Ea-rnfully adv. 

Earning (min), vbl. sb. OE. [f. EARN 
v.i + -ING'; in OE. earnung, eearnung.] 1. 
The action of EARN v.'; concr. in pl. that 
which is earned by labour, or invested 
capital 1732. 12. The fact of deserving; what 
one deserves -ME. 13. pl. Gain, profit. —1075. 

1. The earnings of the peasant MACAULAY. The 
gross earnings of railways 1888. 

1Ea-rnin$, vbl. sb.* [f. EARN v.* + -ING] = 
YEARNING -1711. 

Earning (5unin), 
EARN v.? + -ING'.] 
1782. 2. Rennet. Also attrib. 
= BUTTERWORT. 

Ea-r-pi:ck, -pi:cker. 1483. [f. EAR sb.!] 
An instrument for clearing the ear of wax, 
etc. ; also fig. 

fEa-r-rent. 1610. [perh. orig. f. EAR sb.*] 
1Some kind of agricultural rent. Used pun- 
ningly by B. Jons. for loss of ears in the 
pillory. —1624. 

Ea-r-rin$, earring. OE. [f. EAR sb.1] 1. 
A ring worn in the lobe of the ear for orna- 
ment, etc.; often, a pendant or drop. 2. dial. 
The common fuchsia. 

Earsh. Now dial. 1622. 


vbl. sb. dial. 1015. [f. 
1. The action of EARN v.* 
Also e.-$rass 


[A slurred pro- 


EARTH-APPLE 


nunc. of EDDISH. See ARRISH.] a. A stubble 
field. b. Eddish. 

Earshot (i°-afgt). 1607. [f. EAR sb.'; after 
bowshot, etc.] The distance at which the voice 
may be heard; hearing. 

Earth (1p), sb. [OE. eorpe = OFris. 
erthe, OS. ertha (Du. aarde), OHG. erda (G. 
erde), ON. jord, Goth. airpa :- Gme. *erpó.] 

I. 1. The ground as a mere surface, or as a 
solid crust. 2. The hole or hiding-place of 
a burrowing animal, as a fox, etc. Also fig. 
1575. 3. The soil as suited for cultivation OE. 
4, Electr. Connection of a wire conductor with 
the earth, either accidental (with leakage of 
current) or intentional (as for providing a re- 
turn path for a telegraph current, etc.) 1870. 

1. They kneele, they kisse the E. Wint. T. V. i. 
109. Who under e. on human kind avenge Severe, 
the guilt of violated oaths COWPER. 2. Frighted 
hare fled to cover, or fox to e. Dg FOE. 3. 
Fatty e. 1751. 

IL The world we live on. 1. The dry land 
OE. 2, The world as including land and sea; 
as dist. from the (material) heaven OE. 3. 
The world as the abode of mortals; freq. opp. 
to heaven and hell. In poet. and rhet. use 
often without the article. OE. Also transf. of 
the inhabitants of the world 1549. 4. The 
world as a sphere, orb, or planet ME.; 
tlransf, -1841. 

1. God clepid the drie erthe WYOLIF Gen, 1:10. 
3. Those that haue knowne the E. so full of faults 
Jul. C. 1. iii, 45. The whole e. was of one language 
Gen. 11:1. What on e. is the matter 1891. 4. 
transf. He affirmed..the Moon [to be] an e. 
having Mountains [etc.] CUDWORTH. 

IIL. A country, land; a portion of the 
earth's surface —1628. 

‘This blessed plot, this e., this Realme, this Eng- 
land Rich. II, II. i. 50. 

IV. 1. The material of which the surface of 
the ground is composed, soil, mould, dust, 
clay OE. 2. Used for: The body. Cf. dust, 
clay. 1600. 3. Earth as one of the four (or 
more) so-called ‘elements’ ME. 4. Chem. 
Applied to certain metallic oxides, e.g. mag- 
nesia, alumina, zirconia, and the ‘alkaline 
earths’, baryta, lime, strontia 1728. 

2. Poore soule the center of my sinfull e. SHAKS. 
Sonn. cxlvi. 3. You should not rest Betweene the 
elements of ayre and e. T'wel. N. I. v. 294. 

attrib. and Comb.: e.-bags = sand-bags inam: 
Smyth); -balls, truffles; ¢-bath, a medical bath 
in which the patient was buried up to the shoul- 
ders in e. or mud; -battery (lectr.), a battery 
formed by burying two voltaic elements some dis- 
tance apart; -bed, a bed upon the ground; the 
grave; -bob, a maggot, the larva of the beetle; 
-chestnut = EARTH-NUT; -closet, a closet in 
which e. is used as a deodorizing agent; -current 
(Blectr.), an irregular current due to the e., which 
renders telegraph wires temporarily useless; 
i29 a terrier; -flax, ?asbestos; -gall, the 

er Centaury; -hog — AARD-VARK; -house, 
an underground dwelling; fig. the grave; -hun- 
er, a disease characterized by a morbid cra vini 
or eating e.; fig. greed of land or territory; -oil, 
petroleum; -pillar (Geol.), a pillar-like mass of 
earth, sometimes copped with a stone; -plate 
Electr.), a metal plate buried in the e., connected 
with a telegraph battery; -sack = earth-bag; 
-shine = E.-LIGHT; 1 -shrew, the Shrew-mouse; 
-smoke, the plant Fumitory; -spring, in elec- 
trical machines a spring connected with the e.; 
-star, a fungus so called from its shape when 
lying on the ground; -stopper, one who stops up 
the earths of foxes; -table (Arch.), the plinth of a 
wall, the projecting course immediately above the 
ground; -tongue (Bot.), the genus Geoglossum ; 
-wave, a seismic wave in the crust of the e.; 
-wolf, tr. Du. AARD-WOLF, Q. V. 

Earth, sb.* [OE. *erp, WS. ierp = *arpiz, 
f. Gmc. ar-; see EAR v.', -TH'.] The action of 
ploughing —1813. 

Earth (9p), v. ME. [f. EARTH 8b.!] 1. trans. 
To commit to the earth; to bury. Now dial. 
2. To hide in the earth; to cover up with 
earth. Also intr. (for refl.). Also fig. 1648. 
3. rans. To conceal in a hole or burrow 1619; 
intr. (for refl.) of the fox, ete.: To run to his 
earth 1622. 4. (rans. To drive (a fox, etc.) to 
his earth. Also fig. 1575. 5. Electr. To connect 
(a conductor) with the earth 1888, 

1. Though earthed be his corps, yet florish shall 
his fame 1557. 2. Seeds thrive When earth’t 
BENLOWES. E. up the plants frequently 1796. 
3. Perhaps some Fox had earth'd there 1634. 
4. We e. and digge a Badgerd TURBERV. 

Earth-apple. OE. [f. EARTH sb.'] 1. In 
OE. ? A cucumber. 2. ? The potato [tr. Fr. 
pomme de terre]. Mod. Dicts. 


EARTH-BOARD 


Ea:rth-board. 1649. [f. EARTH sb.! or * + 
BoaRD.] The mould-board of a plough, 

Ea:rth-born, ppl. a. poet. or rhet. 1603. 1. 
Born by emerging from the earth, as the 
Titans, etc. Also — AUTOCHTHONOUS. 2. Of 
earthly or mortal race 1007. 3. Of things: 
Produced by or arising from the earth 1702. 

1. Cadmus and his earth-born men JOWETT. 2. 
Creatures. .earth-born perhaps, Not Spirits MILT. 
P. L. iv. 360 3. Earth-born Pride ROWE. 

tEa‘rth-din. OE. [f. EARTH sb.' + DIN.] 
An earthquake —1483. 

Earthen (ó-1p'n) a. ME. [f. EARTH sb.) + 
7EN*.] 1. Made of earth; made of baked clay. 
2. transf. and fig. Characteristic of the earth; 
merely material c1600. 

Earthenware (d-1p’n,wé*a). 1073.  [f. 
EARTHEN a. + WARE sb.'; formerly as two 
words.] 1, Vessels, etc., made of baked clay; 
in pl. kinds of earthenware. 2, The material 
of which such vessels are made 1799. 3. 
attrib, 1812. 

Earthfast (ó-ipfast) a. OE. [f, EARTH sb. 
+ Fasra.] Fixed in the ground. 

Earthiness (5-apinés). ME. [f. EARTHY a. 
+ -NESS.] 1. The quality of being earthy; 
the properties characteristic of earth; tconcr. 
earthy matter —1093. 2. fig. = EARTHLINESS 1. 
1670, 

Ea'-rth-light. 1833. Astron. The light re- 
flected from the earth upon the dark half of 
the moon; = earth-shine. 

Earthliness (ó-1plinés). 1535. [f. EARTHLY 
a. + -NESS.] 1. The quality of being earthly 
or terrestrial; worldliness as opp. to heavenli- 
ness 1583. 12. = EARTHINESS 1, —1042. 

1, Each stain of e. Had passed away SHELLEY. 

TEa'rthling, sb.1 [OK. yrpling; see EARTH. 
sb.*, -LING'.] A ploughman —1714. 

Earthling (5-aplin), sb.* 1593. [f. EARTH 
$8b.' + -uING*.] 1. An inhabitant of the earth. 
2. A worldling 1615. 
ae Beyond your earthlings gold and siluer mines 


Earthly (5-apli), a. [OE. eorplié, f. EARTH 
8b.' + -LY'.] 1. Pertaining to the earth, terres- 
trial. Now usually opp. to heavenly. b. As 
an expletive; = on earth 1753. 12. Existing 
or living in or on the ground ~1658. 3, = 
EARTHY 1, 2. arch. or Obs. ME. t4. = 
EARTHEN (rare) 1533. 

1. The pageant pomp of e. man Scorr. Of no e. 
use ROGERS. Not an e.: not an e. chance, 2. A 
r an E. Sepulchre 3 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 17. 

inded a., having the affections set 
s of the e.; whence -mindedness; 
-wise adv., in an e. manner. 

TEa-rth-mad. rare. (OE. eorpmata for 
eorpmapa, f. eorpe EARTH sb.! + mape a worm 
(see MATHE).] An earthworm —1001. 

Ea-rth-nut. OE. 1. The roundish tuber of 
an umbelliferous plant (Bunium flecuosum, 
including B. bulbocastanum), called also 
Earth-chestnut and Pig-nut. 2. Applied also 
to the truffle (Tuber), the ARacuis, the 
Gnanthe pimpinelloides, and the Heath Pea 
1548. 

Earthquake (5-1pkwé'k). ME. [f. EARTH 
8b. + QUAKE sb. Superseded EARTH-DIN.] 
1. A shaking of the ground; usually spec. a 
convulsion of the earth’s surface produced 
by volcanic or similar forces within the crust. 
Also fig. 2. attrib., as e.-shock, -voice, -wave, 
eto. 1821. 

l. fig. In this age, wherein there is an e. of. 
ancient hospitals FULLER. This social and politi- 
cal e. BRIGHT. 

TEa'rthquave. ME. [f. EARTH sb. + 
tquave; see QUAVER v.] = EARTHQUAKE —1541. 


Earthward (5upweid), adv. ME. [See 
7WARD.] Towards the earth. 
Earthwork (é-1pwoak). 1633. [f. EARTH 


Sb.! + Work sb.] A bank or mound of earth 
used as a rampart or fortification. 
Earthworm (3-1pwiam). 1501. [f. EARTH 
sb. + WonM.] 1. A worm that lives in the 
ground, esp. one of the genus Lumbricus. 
2. fig. A mean groyelling person 1594. 
Earthy (api), a. 1555. [See -Y'.] 1. Of the 
nature of earth ; resembling, characteristic of, 
or consisting of earth. Of minerals: Without 
lustre, friable, and roughish to the touch; 
also, containing earth, as in E. Coball, etc. 
12. Having the properties of the ‘element’ 
earth; heavy, gross 1677. Also fig. 3. Chem. 
Pertaining to an ‘earth’ or ‘earths’ (see 
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EaRTH IV. 4); in mod. use, pertaining to the 
class of metallic oxides so named 1718. 
4. Pertaining to the ground, or to what is 
below it; dwelling inside the earth 1605. 
5. Dwelling or existing on the earth: opp. to 
heavenly 1595. 

1. Starry roofe and e. floore SIDNEY. 2. fig. Her 
e, and abhor'd commands Temp. 1. ii. 973. 4. 
Those e. spirits black and envious are DRYDEN. 
5. The impious race Of e. giants, that would 
heaven outface CHAPMAN. 

Ea-r-tru:mpet. 1776. A straight or con- 
yoluted conoidal tube, used by persons par- 
tially deaf, to collect and intensify sounds. 

Ea:r-wax. ME. [f. EAR sb.] A viscid 
secretion which collects in the external 
meatus of the ear. 

Earwig (i*-wig), sb. [OE. éarwicga, f. éare 
EAR sb.’ + wicga earwig, prob. rel. to WIGGLE 
v.; cf. synon. ME. arwygyll, dial. arrawiggle.] 
1, An insect, Forficula auricularia, which is 
supposed to creep into the ear. 12. fig. A 
whisperer, flatterer, parasite —1758. 

2. The earwigs of royalty 1758. 

Earwig (i?-1wig), v. 1837. [f. the sb.] a. To 
pester by private importunities. b. To bias 
by secret communications; to insinuate one- 
self into the confidence of. 


Each secretary of state is sure to be earwigged by . 


a knot of sturdy beggars 1839. 


Ea-r-wittness, 1594. [f. EAR sb] One 
whose testimony is based upon his own hear- 
ing. 


Strabo himself was an ear-witness of this 1734. 

Ease (iz), sb. ME. [- AFr. ese, OFr. eise, 
(also mod.) aise felbow-room, favourable 
occasion, convenience :- Rom. *adjaces for 
adjacens, subst. use of pres. pple. of L. 
adjacére (see ADJACENT).] fl. Opportunity, 
means or ability -1500, 2. Comfort, con- 
venience; formerly also, enjoyment. Also 
with an and pl. (obs.) ME. 3. Absence of pain 
or discomfort; freedom from annoyance ME. 
4. Rest; leisure; in bad sense, idleness, sloth 
ME. b. Facility; esp. in phr. with e. 1610. 
C. Unconcern; absence of hesitation 1808. 
5. Freedom from constraint; an unconstrained 
position; esp. in Mil. phr., To stand at e. 1802. 
6. Freedom from awkwardness in social be- 
haviour 1750. 7. Relief; alleviation 1542. 
Also with an and pl. (obs.) ME. 

2. The e., and benefit the Subjects may enjoy 
HonBES. A condition of e. and fortune EMERSON. 
Phr. T'o take one's e.: to make oneself comfortable. 
3. E. of bodie 1597, of Mind STEELE, heart 
BURKE. 4. E. breedeth vice 1577. 6. A certain 
graceful e. marks him as a man who knows the 
world MACAULAY. 7. Sudden e. from pain 
BUTLER. Phr. Chapel of E.; see CHAPEL. 

Phrases (senses 1-8), At e., at one's e.: in com- 
ort, without anxiety or annoyance, uncon- 
Strained, unembarrassed; formerly also, well- 
to-do. Ill at e.: uncomfortable, uneasy. 

Ease (iz) v. ME. [orig. - OFr. aisier, 
aaisier, t. phr. a aise at ease; later directly f. 
the sb.] 1. trans. To give ease to; to comfort, 
disburden; fto benefit, help. Also refl. Also 
(rarely) absol. 2. To relieve, lighten, set free 
(a person, etc.) of, tfrom a burden, anxiety, 
etc. ME. b. joc. To deprive of 1609. 3. To 
lighten (a burden, etc.); to lessen (an incon- 
venience); to assuage (pain, etc.) ME. b. poet. 
To relax (labour) 1715. 4, To facilitate (rare) 
1632. 5. To relax slightly; to shift a little, 
make to fit 1891. 6. Naw. Often with away, 
down, off: to slacken (a rope, sail, etc.) E. 
her! Gn a Steam vessel); reduce the speed of 
the engine. E. the helm!: put the helm down 
a few spokes in a head sea. (Adm, Smyth.) 

1. Some scruple rose, but thus he eas'd his 
thought Pore. The declared intention of easing 
the dissenters HUME. 2. E. your bosoms of a fear 
80 vain POPE. 3. Is there no play To e. the anguish 
Of a torturing houre? SHAKs. 4. With mutual 
wing Easing thir flight Mint. Hence Ea:seless a. 

Easeful (;zful), a. ME. [See -FUL.] d. That 
gives ease, comfort, or relief. 2. Unoccupied ; 
indien" 1611. 

- E. Death KEATS. 2. Giving the best of their 

ain to the easefull and i L 
Ka seful-1y Norden idle RALEGH. Hence 

Easel (iz8l iz). 1634. [- Du. ezel = G. 
eselass. Cf. HORSE sb. II. 2.] A wooden frame 
to support a picture during its execution, 
or for exhibition. Comb. e.-picture, 
-Piece, one painted at the e., or small 
enough to stand on an e. 


EASTER 


Easement (i-zmént). ME. [- OFr, aisement, 
f. aisier EASE v.; see -MENT.] 1, The proces 
or means of giving or obtaining ease or relief; 
alleviation ; tredress of grievances, Ni ow some- 
what rare. 2. Advantage, conve lence, com- 
fort; furtherance; formerly also, enjoyment. 
(arch.) ME. b. Accommodation ME, 3, The 
right or privilege of using something not one's 
pus emin LL (See goo) 1463, 

. I certainly stand in need of ever y- 
liefand e. BULER. 3. If the purposes [e ind t the 
land of another is used merely tend to the more 
convenient enjoyment of another piece of land, 
the right is called an e. 1876. è 

Easily (vzili, adv. Formerly compared 
easilier, -est. ME. [f. Easy a. + -Ly*] 1, 
Comfortably; without pain, anxiety, or dis- 
turbance. 2. Freely ME. 13, Without hurry, 
Also, quietly. —1695. 4. With little labour or 
difficulty ME. 5. With little resistance or re- 
luctance 1649. t6. After bul: Indifferently, 
poorly —1536. 

1. Persons seeking only to live e. 1562, 2. Sir, 
your wit ambles well; it goes e. Much Ado V. i 
159. 4. Nothing is more e. broken than a mans 
word HOBBES. 5. To catch Distempers e, STEELE, 

Easiness (i-zinés). ME. [f. EASY a. + -NESS.] 
1, The state or quality of being EASY (gee 
quots.). 12. The being easily influenced; in 
bad sense, credulity —1707. 

1. The e. we enjoy when asleep Ray. E. of Be- 
haviour RICHARDSON, of wit D'ISRAELL Ruin'd 
by his E. and Neglect 1699. E. of conquest 1800, 
of temper BUTLER. 2. Persons..who practised 
upon their e. 1674. 

Ea:ssel, adv. Sc. 1810. [Obscurely f. next.] 
Eastward, easterly. 

East (ist) (OK. čast- in comps. (eg. 
Eastangle EKast-Anglians) = OFris. dst, OS., 
OHG. dst (Du. oost, G. ost), repr. Gmo, *austo- 
(with suffix *-no- in OE. éastan, OS., OHG. 
dstana, ON. austan from the east); as adv. 
prob. shortening of *éasler = OS. OHG. 
Oslar, ON. austr toward the east += Gmo. 
*austro-; f. TE. base *aus-, as in L. aurora 
(— *ausdsa), auster (cf. AUSTRAL), Gr. (Eolic) 
adws dawn, aðpıov *ausrion) to-morrow; 
et. Skr. ushás morning, dawn.) 

A. adv. tl. [repr. OE. éastan.] From the 
east -ME. 2. [repr. OE. čast.) In the direc- 
tion of the part of the horizon where the sun 
rises; in the direction of that point of the 
horizon which is 90° to the right of the north 
point; also due e. OE. 3. quasi-sb. with from, 
on, etc, ME. 

B. sb. 1. subst. use of A. 2. The portion of 
the horizon or the sky near the place of the 
sun’s rising; that one of the cardinal points 
near which the sun rises ME. 2. The orient; 
theeastern part of a country, district, or town 
ME. 3. = East wind 1763. ith 

1. The gentle day. . Dapples the drowsie E. As 
spots of grey Much Ado V. iii. 27. 2. W here ho 
gorgeous E...Showrs on her Kings Barbarie 
Pearl Miur. P. L. 11. 3. 3. Where the sharp e. for 
evi lows SHENSTONE. 
i ad. bonn i near, or towards the 
east; oriental, easterly ME. the 

An E. window welcomes the infant beams of the 
Sin ruren. cone E.-nouth east P “A 
east: ints of è compass d 
aus Ae ame E. by-North: the points 
distant 113° from due E. n To 

East (ist), v. 1858. [f prec] a. intr. Po 
move towards the east. b. refl. To orientate; 
to find one's true position. 4 

Ea'st-cou:ntry. 1701. An eastern country; 
in 18th c. spec. the region of the Baltic; ch 
EASTLAND. Also attrib. 

Eaist-end. OE. The easterly part of dn. 
thing. Now often spec. The eastern p 
London. Hence Ea:st-e:nder. l 

Easter (istoz), sb. [OF. éaslre, sna a 
éastron, also éastro, -a = OFris. ae by 
OHG. ostarüm (G. Ostern pl); derived 
Bede from the name of a goddess whoa es 
was celebrated at the vernal equinox, Lad 
Northumb. var. of Lastre :- Gmo. *Ausi 1 N 
cogn. w. Skr. usrā dawn (see Hast).] D 
festival of the Christian Church, commer irg- 
ating the resurrection of Christ, and fe its 
sponding to the Jewish passover, whene 


name in most European langs. (Gr 
= Heb. pésah, L. pascha, Fr. PA a 


Pasqua). It is observed on the first 


after the calendar full moon—i.e. the 14fh 


EASTER 


day of the calendar moon—wbich happens on 
ornext after 21 March. Applied colloq. to the 
week commencing with Easter Sunday. 12. 
The Jewish passover —1011. 3. attrib., as e.- 
holidays, "Sunday (- M: onday, etc.), -tide, -time, 
-week, etc. ME- H i 

2. Intending after E. to bring him foorth Acts 
49:4. Comb.: e.-dues, money payable at E. to 
the parson of a parish by the parishioners; -eggs, 
eggs painted in bright colours, which it was (and, 
now, again is) customary to present to friends at 


E. -offering = easter-dues; formerly also the 
hal sacrifice. RA 
jEa'ster, a. ME. [perh. continuing OE. 


compar. éasterra (cf. ON. austarr more to the 
east).] Nearest the east; eastern —1816. 

Ea‘ster-da-y. [OE. Lasterdeg, 1. Baster-, 
comb. f. Bastron KAsTER.] Easter Sunday. 

Ea'stering, ppl.a. rare. 1876. [perh. f. 
EASTER a. + -ING*; cf. westering.) Shifting 
eastward. 

Easterling. Now Hist. 1534. [app. f. 
EASTER a. + -LING', prob. after Du. oosterling. 
In AFr. and AL. sterling(us, esterling(us 
appear in xm but only in the sense of 
‘sterling penny’ or ‘pennyweight’, not as the 
name of the Easterlings or Hanse merchants. 
See STERLING.] A native of the east. 1. spec. 
‘A native of the Baltic coasts; chiefly applied 
to the citizens of the Hanse towns. Hence 
E. money. b. itr. AL. esterlingus.] The 
weight of the casterling or sterling penny; à 
pennyweight 1005. 2. gen. An inhabitant of 
aneastern country or district; also, à member 
of the Eastern Church (arch.) 1561. 

Easterly (i-stoali). 1548. [prob. f. EASTER 
a, + -LY?; cf. Du. oosterlijk.] 

A. adj. 1. Situated towards the east. 2. Com- 
ing from the east 1559. 

1. E, towns..are more wholesome than the 
westerly 1055. 

B. adv. In an eastern position or direction; 
from the east 1635. 

TEa'stermost, 1555. 
-MOST.] = EASTERNMOST e 
Eastern (istom). [OE. éasterne = 
OHG. dstroni, ON. ausirænn :- Gme. 
trōnja-, f. *austro- (see EAST).] 

A. adj. 1, Of or pertaining to the east; dwel- 
ling in the East; Oriental OE. 2. Lying or 
directed towards the east 1593. 3. Coming 
from the east (poet.) OE. 

1. E, priests POPE. An e. tale MORLEY. 2. The e. 
Sky TYNDALL. E. voyages ADDISON. 

B, sb, An inhabitant of the East OE. b. A 
member of the Eastern Church 1865. 

Hence Ea'sterner, an inhabitant of one of the 
eastern or New England states of U.S, 1864. 
Easternmost (rstommost, -mo"st) a. 
1830. |f. prec. + -MOsT.] Situated farthest to 
the cast. 

East India. Obs. exc. altrib. 1634. For- 
merly used = (The) EAST INDIES. 
ae Company, a company formed for 
pus an East Indian trade, esp. the English 

pany incorporated in 1600, E. Indiaman, a 


Hinor large tonnage engaged in the East India 


yant Indian. 1553. [f. prec. + -AN.] 
Tuis Du vd Gs I to the East 
. 2. In Anglo-Ind. use; = EURASIAN a. 
pan B. as sb, A Eurasian 1831. 
ust Indies. 1508, A term including 
un ustan, Further India, and the islands 
x yond. Opp. to the West Indies or Central 
oon. islands. 
Ed shall be my East and West Indies, and I 
E rade to them both Merry W. I. iii. 79. 
anne (istin), vbl. sb. 1628. [f. EAST + 
mbes Naut. ‘The course made good, or 
gained to the eastward’ (Adm. Smyth). 2. 
shitting et to an easterly direction; a 
tion 188 veering eastwards; easterly direc- 
aastana (ïstlænd). OE. [f. East + LAND 
US eastern country or district; tspec. the 
5 ordering on the Baltic. Also attrib. 
2 jostward (stweaid). [OE. éastewearde 
eu henee as adj. XV.] A. adv. 1. In an 
d direction. 2. quasi-sb. 1695. 
k urne thee E, 1 Kings 17:3. 2. To sail to the 
" pon Var. Ea:stwards adv. 
he lj. That moves or looks eastward ME. 
Hones apostate in prayer SCHAFF. —— 
Írom an eastern Mustek SA dan as Bais mes 


East wind, 1. (OK. éastanwind) A wind 


[f. EASTER a. + 
2. 
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blowing from the east 1398. 2. A player in 
the game of mah jong 1922. 

Easy (vizi. ME. [- AFr. aisé, OFr. aisié 
(mod. aisé), pa. pple. of aisier put at ease; see 
EASE v., -Y*.] 

A. adj. tl. At liberty, having opportunity 
or means (to do something). ME. only. 2. 
Characterized by ease or rest; comfortable, 
quiet ME. 3, Free from pain or discomfort 
ME. 4. Free from constraint or stiffness; 
without trace of effort; smooth 1483. 5. Not 
hard pressed; not hurried, gentle ME. 6. Free 
from care, or apprehension 1692. 7. = EASY- 
GOING 1649. 8. Comfortably off 1701. 9, Con- 
ducive to ease ME. 10. Presenting few 
difficulties; offering little resistance ME. 11. 
Of persons, etc.; Soon yielding, compliant; 
credulous 1611. 12. That is obtained with 
ease 1697. 13. Not oppressive; not burden- 
some ME. ; fof persons: Not exacting; lenient; 
not difficult to get on with —1727. 114. In- 
different; slight —1648. 15. Loosely fitting 
1594. 16. Comm. (opp. to tight) Of a com- 


modity: Not much in demand. Of the 
market: Showing little firmness in prices. 
1888. 


2. To make life e, BEVERIDGE. 3. After an opiate 
he became easier 1809. 4. Easie and obliging con- 
versation BP. BURNET. Ane. Writer STEELE. E. 
and unstudied writing 1884. Phr. Free and e. (see 
FREE AND EASY). 5. Under e, sail 1834. Of e. 
motion 1852. 6. I made her e. on that point DE FOE. 
An e. conscience 1885. 8. In e. circumstances 1879. 
9. E. cushions 1879. 10. This easie truth HOBBES. 
E. of access H. WALPOLE. It is e, to make a soli- 
tude and call it peace MORLEY. 11, An easie King 
deserves no better Fate DRYDEN. Phr. Lady of €. 
virtue. 12. He obtained an e, pardon 1856. 13. On 
the easiest terms Pepys. A generous and easie 
Governour BENTLEY. In e, confinement 1855. 
16. The money-market is e. 1891. 

Phr. Honours e. (Whist): “honours divided’, 

B. ade. In an Easy manner. Now mostly 
collog. ME. 

Phr, To take it e., to do no more than one must. 
E. ahead! : (steam) at a moderate speed. Easy all! 
(in Boating): stop (rowing)! Hence as sb, A short 
rest. To stand e.: (of a squad, etc., standing at 
ease) to relax still further. 

Ea:sy chai'r, ea:sy-chai-r. 1707. A chair 
adapted for ease or repose, often with arms 
and padded. 

Ea‘sy-goring, ppl. a. 1074. Of à horse: 
Having an easy gait. Hence fig. That takes 
things easily; comfort-loving; indolent. 


Eat (it), v. Pa. t. ate, eat (é't, et, it). Pa. 
pple. eaten (it'n) [OE. etan = Oris. ela, 
OS. etan (Du. eten), OHG. eggan (G. essen), 
ON. ela, Goth. itan := Gme. *elan; f. IE. base 
*ed-, whence L. edere, Gr. ler.) 1. trans. 
To masticate and swallow as food. Used also 
of liquid food, for which a spoon is used. 
‘Also transf. and fig. Also with of in partitive 
sense. 2. intr. To consume food, take a meal 
OE. Also quasi-frans. 3. inir. with pass. 
force (chiefly with adj. or adv.) 1601. 4. trans. 
To devour, consume; to feed destructively 
upon (lit. and fig.) OE. 5. trans. To gnaw, 
pierce 1611; also transf. of the slow action of 
frost, rust, cancer, corrosives, the waves, ete. 
1555. Also absol. 6. To make (a hole, etc.) by 
fretting or corrosion (lit. and fig.) 1697. 7. 
inir. To make a way by gnawing or corrosion. 
(lit. and fig.) 1606. 8. Naut. trans, and intr. 
(See quots.) 1769. 

1. They. .eate rootes for breade SIR T. NORTH. 
"We eat excellent cream EVELYN, Lest. „thou eate 
of his sacrifice Ez. 34:15. Phr. To e. one's terms: 
to qualify for being called to the Bar by eating 
dinners three or more times during each of 
twelve terms in the Hall of an Inn of Court. 
‘one’s words: to retract humbly. See also 
HUMBLE PIE. 2. There should be temperance. in 


Phr. quasi-trans. To e. (a 
3. If the cakes at 


..eate every herbe of 
Por doe. one's (own) heart: to suffer from silent 
ji vexation. 
podus LyLY. 7. Has not the desire of wealth 
so eaten into our hearts J. H. NEWMAN. 
‘Sourdre au vent, to hold a good wind; to claw or 
t. to windward FALCONER. To e. the wind out 
of a vessel: to steal to windward of her by very 
keen seamanship. Hence Eater. 
Eat, sb. [OE. æt = OFris. é, OS. at, OHG- 
Gz; in mod. use f. prec.] Tl. That which is 
eaten 1009. b. Now freq. in pl. U.S. 1889. 


EBENEZER 


2. The action of eating; a meal -ME. Phr. 
On the eat (U.S.) 1879. 

Eatable (7táb'l). 1483. [See -ABLE.] 

A. adj. In a state fit to be eaten. 

B.sb. Anarticle of food. Chiefly in pl. 1672. 

Eatage (i-téd5). n. dial. 1041. [f. EAT v. + 
-AGE.] 1. Grass available only for grazing; 
esp. the aftermath. 2. The right of using for 
pasture 1857. 

Eath, eith (i0, ip). Obs. exc. Sc. [OE. 
éape adv. = OS. 600, OHG. ddo, ON. aud-; 
OE. iepe, jpe adj. = OS. 00i, OHG. ddi.) 
A. adj. Easy. B. adv. Easily OE. var. 
jEa-thly a. and adv. 

Eating (itip), vbl. sb. ME. [f. EAT v. + 
-INo'.] 1, The action or habit of taking food. 
Also, a meal. 2. Corrosion 1691. 3. attrib., as 
e.-apple, etc. ME. 

Comb. e.-house, a house for e., esp. one in which 
meals are supplied; a restaurant. 

lEau (o). 1823. [Fr.; = ‘water’.] Hence: 
E.-de-Cologne, a perfume, originally made 
at Cologne. E.-de-vie [lit. ‘water of life’), 
the French name for brandy. 

Eave (iv). 1580. [f. Eaves, treated as pl.] 
Used as sing. of Eaves, Hence Eave v. to 
shelter under eaves. Eaved ppl. a. provided 
with eaves. 

Eaver (i-voi). Now dial. 1732. [Of unkn. 
origin.] Rye grass. 

Eaves (ivz). [OE. efes, corresp. to OF ris. ose, 
MLG. ovese, Flem. oose, MDu. ovese, ose, 
OHG. obasa, -isa, MHG. ob(e)se (G. dial. 
obsen) eaves, porch, ON. ups, Goth. ubizwa 
‘oro’ += Gmo. *obaswa, *obiswa, prob. f. 
*ob- of OVER adv.] 1. The projecting edge of 
a roof, ete., which overhangs the side. 2. 
iransf. Anything that projects or overhangs 
slightly; poet. the eyelids ME. 

1. With minute-drops from off the e. MILT. Pens, 
130. 2. Closing e. of wearied eyes I sleep TENNY- 
SON. 

omb.: e.-board (also eave-board), -catch, 
-lath, an arris fillet, when used to raise the slates 
at the e. of a building (Gwilt); -martin, the 
House Martin (Hirundo urbica). 

Ea'vesdrip, -drop, sb. (ME. evesdroppes, 
prob. - ON. upsardropi, corresp. to OE. 
yfesdrype, WFris. oesdrip, -drup, Flem. 
oosdrup eaves; see DRIP v., DROP sb.) The 
dripping of water from the eaves of a house; 
the space of ground on which such water falls. 

Eavesdrop (i-vzdrep), v. 1606. [Back- 
formation from eavesdropper.] inir. To stand 
within the ‘eavesdrop’ of a house in order to 
overhear secrets; hence, to listen secretly to 
private conversation. Also (rans. To listen 
secretly to; to listen to the secrets of. 

It is not civil to e, him SHIRLEY. We must not 
peep and e, at palace-doors EMERSON. Hence 
Ea-vesdropper, one who eavesdrops. 

jEbauchoir. [Fr., f. ébaucher sketch out.] 
a. A large chisel used by sculptors to 
rough-hew their work. b. A large hatchel or 
comb used by ropemakers. 

Ebb (eb), sb. [OE. ebba = (M)LG., (M)Du. 
ebbe (Du. eb) += WGmo. *abjo, -ó-, f. *ab- 
(see OF), as if meaning ‘a running off or 
away’.] 1. The reflux of the tide; the return 
of tide-water towards the sea. 2. transf. and 
fig. Decline, decay ; a change to a worse state 
MB. 3. attrib. and Comb., as e.-lide, etc. 1699. 
4. [perh. a distinct word.] The Common 
Bunting, Emberizia miliaria (dial.) 1802, 

1. During the freshets the e. and flow are little 
felt 1832, 2. Not coueting to make of my floudde, 
another manes ebbe 1555. Private and ublic 
Virtue were at the lowest E. 1763. Hence 
E-bbless a. 

+Ebb, a. ME. [orig. the sb. used attrib.) 
1. Shallow. With of: Short-1747. 2. Near the 
surface; also as quasi-adv. —1794. 

Ebb (eb) v. [OE. ebbian (f. EBB sb.) = 
DLG., (M)Du. ebben.) 1. intr. To flow back 
or recede, as the water of the sea or a tidal 
river. Also transf. 2. fig. To takea backward 
course; to decay, decline; to fade or waste 
away ME. 3. trans. To hem in (fish) with 
stakes and nets at the ebb-tide 1827. 

1. The sea will ebbe and flow L. L. L. Iv. iii. 210. 
transf. [He] eyed The life-blood e. in crimson tide 
Scorr. 2. After full sea, our hopes ebde too 1633. 

Ebdomade, -ary, obs. ff. HEBDOMAD, -ARY. 

Ebe-neous, a. [f. late L. ebeneus + -ous.] 
Of the nature of ebony (Mod. Dicts.). 

Ebenezer (ebéni-zor). 1758. [Heb. "eben 


EBIONITE 


ha-‘ezer ‘stone of the help’.] 1. The name 
of the memorial stone set up by Samuel after 
the victory of Mizpeh; see 1 Sam. 7:12. Used 
in fig. phrases, with allusion to the sentiment 
‘Hitherto hath the Lord helped us’. 2, Occas. 
adopted by Methodists, Baptists, etc. as the 
name of a meeting-house. Hence, con- 
temptuously, A ‘dissenting chapel’ 1856. 

Ebionite (ibiónoit) 1650. [- med.L. 
ebionila, f. Heb. 'ebyón poor; see -ITE* 1.] 
One of a body of 1st c. Christians, later, a 
Sect, who held that Jesus was a mere man, 
and that the Mosaic law was binding upon 
Christians. Hence E*bioni-tic a. pe 
to the Ebionites or their doctrine; E-bioni:- 
tism, the tenets of the Ebionites; also 
E:bionism. E:bionize v. intr. to adopt 
Ebionitism. 

Eblis (e-bliz). Also Eblees, 1786. [Arab.] 
In Moslem demonology, the chief of the 
jinns; Satan. 

Eboe (ibo). 1834. A W. Indian name for 
the Negroes of Benin. ? Hence attrib. E.-tree 
(Dipteryx eboensis), a tree of Central America, 
yielding E. oil. 

Ebon (e-bon). [Late ME. eban (xv) - OFr, 
eban (also ebaine, mod. ébène) = med.L. 
ebanus, var. of L. ebenus, hebenus — Gr. 
evos ebony tree, of Sem. origin.] 

A. sb. 1. = EBONY. Now only poet. 12. The 
tree, Diospyros ebenus, which provides ebony 
-1023. 

1. India black e. and white iv'ry bears DRYDEN. 

B. attrib. and adj. (chiefly poet. or rhet.) 1592. 

Deaths e. dart SHAKS. As blind as E. night 
Havwoop. The tough shaft of heben wood SCOTT. 

Ebonist (e-bonist). 1706. [f. EBONY + -IST. 
Ot. Fr. ébéniste.] A worker or dealerin ebony 
and ornamental woods. 

Ebonite (e-bónoit). 1801. [f. as prec. + 
ITE! da] = VULCANITE. Also attrib. 

Ebonize (o:bónoiz), v. 1880. [f. as prec. + 
-LE.] To make (furniture, etc.) look like 
ebony. 

Ebony (e:bóni). 1573. [Earliest hebeny, 
alt. f. eben(e, heben(e (XVI-XVII), latinizing 
vars, of EBON; the -y is perh. after Ivory.] 1. 
A hard black wood, obtained from various 
species of the N.O. Ebenacez, esp. Diospyrus 
ebenus, a native of Ceylon, Madagascar, and 
Mauritius, and Diospyrus melanoxylon, a 
native of Coromandel. b. The wood of Brya 
ebenus, a native of Jamaica. Also the trees. 
2. As the type of intense blackness 1834, 3. 
attrib. 1598. 

lEboulement. [Fr. éboulement, f. ébouler 
crumble.] 1. Fortif. The crumbling or falling 
of the wall of a fortification. 2. Geol. A land- 
slide. 

Ebracteate, -ated (ibræ-ktičt, -ce'téd). 
1830. [- mod.L. ebracteatus, f. e- E- + 
bractea BRACT ; see -ATE!, -ED'.] Bot. Destitute 
of bracts. 

Ebra:cteolate, a. 1870. [- mod.L. ebracteo- 
latus; cf. prec.] Bot. Not furnished with 
bracteoles. 

Ebraick, Ebrew; see HEBRAIC, HEBREW. 

Ebriety (ibroi-éti). 1582. [- Fr. ébriété or L, 
ebrietas, t. ebrius drunk; see -rry.] The state 
or habit of intoxication; drunkenness. Also 
Jig. The e. of constant amusement JOHNSON. 

|Ebrillade. 1753. [Fr.] Manège. A check 
of the bridle by a jerk of one rein, given to a 
horse when he refuses to turn. 

Ebriosity (ibrijosíti) rare. 1040. [- L. 
ebriositas, t. ebriosus + -itas -ITY ; see -OSITY.] 
Habitual intoxication; exhilaration. 

Ebrious (i-brios) a. 1569. [f. L. ebrius + 
-0US.] a, Addicted to drink; tipsy. b. Char- 
acteristic of the intoxicated state. var. 
E:brio'se (joc.). Hence E-briously adv. 

Ebuliate. rare. 1599. [Badly f. L. ebul- 
lire; see next, -ATE*.] trans. and infr. To boil; 
to bubble out. B 

Ebullience (tbo-liens). 1749. [f. next; see 
-ENCE.] An issuing forth in agitation, like 
boiling water; overflow; effervescence. So 
Ebu'lliency, ebullient quality (lit. and fig.). 

Ebullient (ibnliént). 1599. [- ebullient-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. ebullire, f. e- E- + bullire 
Borm v.; see -ENT.] 1. That boils; agitated, as 
if boiling. 2, Characterized by heat; causing 
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heat and agitation 1620. 3. fig. Bubbling 
over, overflowing, enthusiastic 1664. 

2. They engender e. humors VENNER. The E. 
Ague 1684. 3. Commentaries..e. with subtlety 
1844. Hence Ebwlliently adv. 

Ebullioscope (ibn'liosko"p). 1880. [- Fr. 
ébullioscope, f. L. ebullire boil up; see prec., 
-SCOPE.] “An instrument for ascertaining the 
strength of distilled liquors by observing the 
boiling point and the atmospheric pressure. 

Ebullition (ebpli-fon). 1534. [- late L. 
ebullitio, f. ebullit-, pa. ppl. stem of ebullire; 
see prec., -ION.] 1. The process of boiling; the 
state of agitation occasioned by boiling 1594. 
Also transf. tb. Path. A state of agitation in 
the blood or ‘humours’ due to heat —1753. 
2. The action of rushing forth in a state of agi- 
tation or boiling; said of water, fire, lava, 
etc. 1599. 3. fig. A sudden outburst, as of 
war, passion, sentiment, etc. 1534. 

= Ebullitions of genius JOHNSON, of jealousy 


'96. 

Eburin (ibiürin). [f. L. ebur ivory + -IN!.] 
A substance made of ivory or bone dust 
mixed with albumen or ox blood and sub- 
jected to pressure. 

Eburnation (ibpmné^fon). 1840. [f. D. 
eburnus made of ivory + -ATION.] Path. ‘The 
act or process of becoming hard and dense 
like ivory’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). So E-burnated 
ppl. a. 

Eburnean, -ian (ib»-anfán), a. 1656. [f. L. 
eburneus made of ivory + -AN, -IAN.] Made 
of or resembling ivory. 

Ebu:rnifica:tion, rare. 1878. [f. as 
EBURNATION; see -FICATION.] = EBURNATION. 

Ecalcarate (ike-lkürét), a. 1819. [f. E- + 
L. calcar spur + -ATE*.] Bot. Without a spur. 

Ecardine (tki-1doin), 1878. [f. E- + L. 
cardo, cardin- + -INE'.] A mollusc which has 
no hinge. 

lÉcarté (ekarte). 1824. [Fr., pa. pple. of 
écarter discard, f. é- E- + carte CARD sb.?] A 
game of cards for two persons, played with a 
pack from which the cards from 2 to 6 are 
excluded. The players may discard any or 
all of the cards dealt, and replace them from 
the pack; hence the name. Also attrib. 

Ecaudate (ikd-de't), a. 1840. [f. E- + 
CAUDATE.] 1, Zool. That has no tail, or a very 
short one 1847. 2. Bot. ‘Spikeless, without a 
stem’ (Paxton). 

lE-cbasis. 1706. [Gr. čxßaos, f. stem of 
éxBalvew go out, digress.) ‘A going out, 
an Event; also a Rhetorical Figure call’d 
Digression’ (Phillips). 

Ecbatic (ekbe-tik), a. 1836. [- Gr. 
éxBarwós, f. as prec.; see -10.] Gram. Of a 
clause or conjunction: Denoting a mere re- 
sult or consequence, as dist. from a purpose or 
intention. 

[The use of tva is sometimes] e. 1836. 

lEcblastesis (ekblæstīsis). 1860. [mod.L. 
— Gr. éxBAdornow shooting or budding forth.] 
Bol. "The production of buds within flowers, 
or in inflorescences. 

lEcbole (e-kbéli). 1753. [mod.L. — Gr. 
éxBorj, f. éxBáXw throw out.) Rhet. A 
digression, in which a person is introduced 
speaking his own words (Webster). 

Ecbolic (ekbolik). 1753. [As if — Gr. 
fxBoMxós, f. éxBoj expulsion.] a. adj. That 
promotes the expulsion of the foetus 1877. 
b. sb. [8c. drug.] 

Ecca:leobi-on. 1839. [Gr. ekxadéw Blov (in 
sense ‘I evoke life’) as one word.] An egg- 
hatching apparatus, 

lEcce (e-ksi). 1596. Latin for ‘lo!’ or ‘be- 
hold!’ Used in Ecce signum! behold a sign 
Q Hen. IV, m. iy. 187). Also Ecce Homo, 
“Behold the Man’ (John 19:5); hence sb., a 
Picture of Christ wearing the crown of thorns. 

Eccentric (ekse-ntrik). 1551. [- late L. 
eccentricus, f. Gr. éxxevzpos, f. é out, EX-* 
+ Képov CENTRE sb.; see -1C. Cf. (O)Fr. 
eccentrique.] 

A. adj. 1. Of a circle: Not concentric with 
another circle (const. to); t fig. having little in 
common —1670. 2. That has its axis, its point 
of support, ete., not centrally placed 1647. 3. 
Not centrally placed; not passing through the 
centre 1849. 4. Of orbital motion: Not refer- 
able to a fixed centre; not circular. Of a 
curve, an elliptic, ete., orbit: Deviating from 
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a circular form. Also transf. of planets, ete, 
1642. 5. fig. Regulated by no central control; 
i ; anomalous, capricious; of Persons, 
etc., odd, whimsical 1630. 4 
1. fig. His owne endes, which must m 
often eccentrique to the endes of his Master, crate 
Bacon. 2. That. .contrivance the e, wheel 1831. 
4. A comet moves round the sun...in,.a very o; 
ellipse SIR J, HERSCHEL. Phr, E. momaly: the 
true (as opp. to the mean) anomaly of a planet 
moving in an e. orbit. 5. The eccentrick aberra- 


tion of Charles the Second BURKE, ‘That 
though. e. genius 1830. £u 
B. sb. 1. [—e. circle, orb.] In Ptolemaic 


astronomy:,A circle or orb not having the 
earth precisely in its centre. Now Hist. 1561. 
2. Mech. A circular disc fixed on a revolving 
Shaft, some distance out of centre, working 
freely in a ring (the e. sírap), which is 
attached to a rod called an e. rod, by means 
of which the rotating motion of the shaft is 
converted into à backward and forward 
motion. (Earlier e. circle, motion; see A, 2.) 
1827. 3. An irregular, odd, or whimsical 
person 1832. 

atirib. and Comb., as e.-hook, -rod, ete,: e.-hoop, 
-ring, -strap, the ring in which the e. revolves, 
b. = worked by an e. wheel or dependent on an e, 
arrangement, as e.-arbor, -chuck, -gear, -pump, ete, 

So entrical (in sense A. 1); also fig.; ex- 
ceptional, irregular. Hence Ecce-ntrically adv, 

Eccentricity (eksentrisiti). 1551. [f. 
prec. + -ITy.] 1. The quality of being ab- 
normally centred; of not being concentric; of 
not having the axis in the centre. 12. Dis- 
tance from the centre —1837. 3. Of a curve: 
Deviation from circular form 1096. b. as a 
measurable quantity: The ratio of the focal 
distance (of any point in the curve) to the 
distance from the directrix 1720. 4. The 
quality or habit of deviating from what is 
customary; irregularity, oddity, whimsi- 
eality. Also with a and pl. 1657. 

liEcchymoma (ekimó"-mà). 1541, [mod.L. 
— Gr. éxyónwpua; see next, -0MA.] Path. 
tumour formed by an effusion of blood under 
the skin. 

Ecchymosed (e:kimó"-st, -0*zd), ppl. a. 
1834. [= Fr. ecchymosé, 1. ecchymose, Fr. form 
of next.] Path. Affected with ecchymosis. 

\Ecchymosis (ekimó"sis) 1541. [mod.L. 
= Gr. ekxduwos, f. èxxvpoðoðu extravasate 
blood; see -osis.] Path. ‘A blotch caused by 
extravasation of blood below the skin’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). So Ecchymo:tic a. of the nature 
of e. 

Eccles (e-k’lz). 1881. [Name of a town in 
Lancashire.) Æ. cake, a round cake of pastry 
filled with a currant mixture. 

lEcclesia (eklizià, -5'ü). Hist. 157% 
(Chr. L. ecclesia — Gr. éxxdnola essex bY, 
(eccl) church, f. éxxànrós, pa. ppl. adj. o! 
éxxadeiv, f. èx out, EX-* + xaA«iv call, sum- 
mon.) A regularly convoked assembly; 
esp. the general assembly of Athenian 
citizens. Later, the regular word for etd 
q.v. Hence +Eccle-sial a. ecclesiastit H 
(Freq. in Milton.) Eccle-siarch, a ruler 0) 
the church. 

Ecclesiast (ekli-zijest). 
ecclesiastes — Gr. écxAnowworys one who Hi 
part in an EOOLESIA (= sense 3 below), xo 
LXX. rendering Heb. ķöhelet one Ae 
addresses a public assembly. l. istie 
Preacher’, i.e. Solomon. 12. An ecclesiastlo. 
CHAUCER. 3. A member of the Athe 
Ecclesia 1849. Gr. 

Ecclesiastes (ekliziestiz) ME. [- ^ A 
éxxAnnaoris; See ECCLESIA.] The title ©! of 
book of the O.T., written in the person Gm 
Solomon, or prop. the designation of Solom 
considered as the author of the book. Fr. 

Ecclesiastic (ekli:ziz-stik). 1483. [= gy 
ecclésiastique or Chr. L. ecclesiasticus alt, 
exxAnowaorucds, f. exkànoaorhs (see prec.) 

Í. éxxdnota ECCLESIA.] bs 

A. adj. (Now rare) 1. Of or pertaining ton 
church; opp. to civil or secular. 2. Of Dom 603. 

tc.: Clerical, as opp. to lay, a8 €. attire iie. 
terms 1638, writers 1078, architec 
on in orders, à 


ME. [- Chr, D. 


1856. 

B. sb. 1. A clergyman, pers T 
‘churchman’ as dist. from a ‘layman’ 405. 
12. pl. Matters ecclesiastical. b. The 
of church government (rare) -1738. 
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Ecclesiastical, a. 1538. [f. prec. + ALT; 
see “IOAL.] 1. = EconEstastic A. 1. 2. Of or 
pi to the church as consisting of the 
clergy 1538. 3. quasi-sb. Matters ecclesiasti- 
cal; pl. matters concerning the church 1641. 

1. E, Commission, Commissioners: a body of com- 
missioners for administering certain portions of 
the revenues of the Church of England. E. Courts: 
courts for administering e. law and maintaining 
the discipline of the Church of England. E. law: 
the law, derived from Canon and Civil law, which 
e. courts administer. E. judge: a judge of an e. 
court. 2. tE. State(s, the provinces formerly ruled 
by the Pope as Head of the Roman Church; — 
States of the Church, Papal States. 

Hence Ecclesia:stically adi 

Ecclesiasticism (el im'stisiz'm). 1862. 
[f.as prec. + -ISM.] Eeclesiastical spirit, or 
principles of action. 

Ecclesio:'&raphy. 1881. [f. ecclesio-, comb. 
1. ECCLESIA + -GRAPHY.] A descriptive trea- 
tise on the church. 

Ecclesiolatry (eklizioütri) 1847. [f. as 
prec, + -LATRY.] Worship of the church, 
church forms, and church traditions. 

Ecclesiology (eklizzi,g-lódgl). 1837. [f. as 
prec. + -LOGY.] a. The science of church 
building and decoration. b. A treatise on 
churches. 

‘The first phase of e. was simple antiquarianism 
FREEMAN, Hence Eccle:siolo-gic, -al a. of or 
pertaining to e.; -ally adv. Eccle:sio-lofist, a 
student of e. 

Eccoprotic (ekoprotik) 1656. [- Gr. 
exxonpurixds, f. exxompodv, f. èx EX-* + xómpos 
dung.) a.adj. Mildly purgative. b. sb. A mild 
aperient. 

Eccrinology (ekring-lédgi). [- Fr. ecerino- 
logie, 1. Gr. exxplvew secrete; see -LoGY.] 
Phys. "The doctrine of, or a treatise on, the 
secretions’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

lEccrisis (c-krisis). 1706. [mod.L. — Gr. 
texpiors secretion, f. éxxpivew Secrete.] Med. 
Old term for an excretion; also the thing 
excreted. 

Eccritic (ekri-tic), a. 1681. [~ Gr. éxxperixds 
having the power of secretion or excretion.] 
Med. ‘A remedy which promotes discharges, 
88 an emetic, or a cathartic’ (Webster). 

Ecderon (e:kdéron). 1859. [irreg. - Gr. 
dk + Bépos, (pua skin.) Huxley’s term for 
the outer part of the skin and skin-like 
structures. Opp. to  ENDERON. Hence 
Ecdero-nic a. 

lEcdysis (e'kdisis). 1854. [mod.L. — Gr. 
dbwis, f. éxó/ev put off.] The action of 
shedding or casting off an integument, as in 
serpents, caterpillars, Crustacea, etc. Also 
concr, that which is cast off. 

Echelon (efalon, e-félon). Also echellon. 
1790. [- Fr. échelon, f. échelle ladder != L. scala 
Soare sb,° See -00N.] 1. ‘A formation of 
troops in which the successive divisions are 
Placed parallel to one another, but no two 
on the same alignement’ (Stocqueler). Also 
KAR 2. A division marching in e, 1808. 
> chelon (e-félon), v. 1860. [f. prec., or — 
í E échelonner.] trans. To arrange (troops) in 

e form of an echelon. Also fig. 
: dEcheneds. rare. Also echineis. 1594. 
aki, exernis, f. txew to hold + ves (dat. vni) 
b from its supposed power of holding 
En aship.] The Remora, or Sucking-fish, 
ich has on the crown of its head an oblong 
flat sucker —1774. 
gucheverla (etfívieri&). 1840. [After M. 
Boc ueri draughtsman of the Flora Mexicana. 
piss +] A handsome genus of succulent 
[ees allied to the house-leek (N.O. Crassu- 
Macher, Celerant). 1706. [Fr. échevin.] 
E : i 
Engileh elder: elgian equivalent of an 
„Echidna (niani) 1847. [mod.L. — Gr. 
toe Zool. A genus of Australian 
ami E burrowing monotremate mammals 
like me Echidnidz), as large as hedgehogs and 
Wwatriz, the n best known species is E. 
nine, the is pune Ant-eater. So Echi-d- 
the viper. ential principle of the poison of 
„shinal (koinä, e'kinal), a. [f. ECHINUS + 
Tae or belonging to a sea-urchin. 


,Echinate (e-kinét),a. 1668. [- L, echinatus, 
us hedgehog; see -aTE*.] 1. Bot. 
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Furnished with bristles or prickles. 2. Zool. 
Resembling a sea-urchin 1846. So Echi- 
nated ppl. a. 

Echinid (tkei-nid). 1835. [-  mod.L. 
Echinide, f. Echinus; see -ID*.| Zool. Any 
member of the Echinus family. As pl. 
mod.L. Echi-nida; also Echi-nidans. 

Echinite (e-kinoit) 1750. [f. EOHINUS + 
-ITE! 2 a.] A fossil echinoderm. Hence 
Echini-tal a. pertaining to or like an e. 

Echino- (ikoimo, e-kino), before a vowel 
echin-, comb. f. Gr. éxivos hedgehog, sea- 

ococcus (-kg:kis) [Gr. xóx«os seed-grain], 
Zool. a ue genus d ACEPHALOCYSTS d 
hydatids, now known to be the higher larval 
form of a species of tapeworm. Tania echino- 
coccus (formerly T. nana). TEchi-od [Gr. 
óóoís], the fossil tooth of the sea-urchin. 

Echinoderm (tkei-no, e-kinodemm). 1835. 
[f. EcHINO- + Gr. &épua, Sépuar- Skin.] A 
member of the class Echinodermata; hence 
Echinode-rmal a. =  ECHINODERMATOUS. 
IEchinodermata (-d5-amata), sb. pl. (f. Gr. 
Sépua (Bépuar-) skin], a class of for- 
merly included in the Radiata, but now placed 
in the sub-kingdom Annuloida, comprising 
Sea-urchins, Sea-cucumbers, etc. The skin of 
the typical species is covered with spines. 
Echinode-rmatous a., belonging to or like 
the echinodermata. 

Echinoid (e-kinoid). 1851. 
-OID.] 

A. adj. Like, or having the characteristics 
of, an Echinus or Sea-urchin. 

B. sb. An individual of the Order Echinoidea 
(Class Echinodermata), characterized by a 
shell composed of calcareous plates, and loco- 
motion by suckers and spines 1864. 

Echinulate (ikinidlét), a. 1846. [f. L. 
echinus + dim. suff. -ULE + -ATE', after 
AGICULATE.] Having or covered with small 
prickles. So Echi-nuliform a. in the form 
of, or like, small prickles. 

Echinus (tkoi-nds). ME. [- L. — Gr. éxivos 
hedgehog, sea-urchin.] Zool. 1. The Sea- 
urchin; a genus of animals (Order Echinoidea, 
Class Echinodermata), inhabiting a spheroidal 
shell built up from polygonal plates, and 
covered with rowsof sharp spines. (The sense 
‘hedgehog’ is not in Eng. use.) 2. Arch. The 
ovolo moulding next below the abacus of the 
capital of a column. [So in Gr. and L.] 1563. 

Echites (tkoi-tiz). ME. [- Gr. éérns, f. Gus 
viper.] tl. A precious stone, dark-green, 
red, or violet, with fabulous properties; cf. 
AETITES -1731. 2. Bot. A genus of climbing 
plants (N.O. Apocynacez) 1731. 

Echo (e-ko"), sb. Pl. echoes, rarely echos. 
ME. [- (O)Fr. écho or L. echo- Gr. xó, rel. to 
doi sound.] 1, A repetition of sounds, due to 
the reflection of the sound-waves by some 
obstacle; hence concr. a secondary or imitative 
sound, as dist. from the original sound. 2. The 
cause of this personified, e.g. in Gr. Myth. as 
an Oread 1592. 3. An artifice in verse, by 
which one line repeats the concluding 
syllables of the preceding line. Hence, this 
kind of verse. Also attrib., as in e. verse. 1033. 
4. fig. A repetition or close imitation (e.g. ofa 
writers thoughts or style); an enfeebled 
reproduction; and the like 1622. Also transf. 
of a person. 5. Mus. — e. organ, stop (see 
below) 1711. 6. Whist and Bridge. A conven- 
tional indication given to a partner of the 
number of cards held in a suit led, etc. 1862. 

1. Echoes softly flung from rock and hill BRYANT. 
Phr. To applaud to the e.: i.e. 80 vociferously as to 
produce echoes. 2. Rom. d Jul. IL. ii, 162, 3. But 
are there cares and businesse with the pleasure? 
Echo, Leisure G. HERBERT. Comb. e. organ, one 
of the divisions of a large organ, containing soft 
stops (e. stops) for echo effects. Hence Echo'ic 
a. of the nature of an e. Exchoism, the formation 
of words imitative of sounds. E-choist, one who 
repeats like an e. E-choize v. to form words imi- 
tative of sounds. Echoless a. (lif. and hg.) 

Echo (e-ko"), v. 1559. [f. the sb.] L. intr. To 
resound with an echo. Also fig. 1596. b.Ofa 
sound; To be repeated by echoes, reverberate, 
resound; hence fig. of rumours, fame, etc. 
1559. 2. trans. To repeat by echo 1855. Also 
transf. of light. 3. fig. To play the echo to; to 
repeat the words of, imitate the style or 
sentiments of; to resemble 1604. Also absol. 


[f. ECHINUS + 


ECLIPSE 


and inir. 4. Whist and Bridge. (Ct. ECHO sb. 
6) 1862. ? 

1. And at every Roar it gave, it made all the 
Valley, Eccho BUNYAN. That sound echoed and 
reverberated from innumerable cavities among the 
rocks DE FOE. 2. A sound echoed from many 
sides BAIN, 3. Posterity have echoed these cen- 
sures KEIGHTLEY. intr, Now e. vnto me, and 
sing, Thou myne HEYwoop. Hence E-choer. 
E-choingly adv. 

Echo-meter. 1736. [- Gr. jxos sound + 
-METER. Cf. Fr. échométre.] Mus. A gradu- 
ated scale for measuring the duration of 
sounds and ascertaining their intervals and 
ratios. So fEcho-metry. 

]Éclair (ekle). 1870. (Fr., lit. lightning.] 
A small pastry filled with cream and iced. 

fEclaircise, v. rare. 1754. [Back-forma- 
tion from next, with assim. to -ise, -IZE.] 
trans, To clear up. 

lÉclairci-ssement. 1073. (Fr. f. éclair- 
ciss-, lengthened stem of éclaircir clear up; 
see -MENT. Very common in XVIII.] A clearing 
up of what is obscure, unknown, or mis- 
understood; an explanation. 

Yea the e. comes there will be a scene THACK- 
Y. 

Eclampsia, eclampsy (ekle:mpsiá, -si). 
1868. [mod.L. — Fr. eclampsie (XVIII), irreg. 
= Gr. &Aqwis sudden development (Galen), 
f. éddumew shine forth.] Path. ‘Epilepti- 
form convulsions dependent on some actual 
disturbance of the nervous centres caused by 
anatomical lesion’ (Syd. Soc. Lez. So 
Ecla:mptic a.; also, erron., ecla‘mpsic. 

Eclat (ekla-). 1074. [Fr., f. éclater burst 
out.) t1. Brilliancy, radiance, dazzling effect 
1835. 12. Ostentation; publicity; concr. 
public exposure, scandal —1823. 3. Lustre of 
reputation; celebrity, renown. In 19th c. 
often disparaging. 1742. b. Conspicuous 
success; acclamation 1741. 

2. He was then a man of e., had many servants 
CLARENDON. With the view of saving an é. 
Byron. 3. A diplomatist of great é. BYRON. b. 
We get on with great é. BYRON, So ||Eclat v. to 
make or become known (rare). 

Eclectic (ekle*ktik). 1683. [- Gr. éxAekrucós, 
f. éxAéyew Select, f. ex out EX-* + Aéyew choose.) 

A. adj. 1. In ancient use, epithet of a class of 
philosophers who ‘selected such doctrines as 
pleased them in every school’ (Liddell and 
Scott). In mod. times applied similarly, e.g. 
to V. Cousin and others. 2. That borrows or 
is borrowed from various sources. Of persons, 
ete.: Broad, not exclusive. 1847. 3. Made up 
of selections. b. That selects. 1814. 

1. Some e. system of belief 1796. The E. school of 
thought MORLEY. 2. The e. peto an [of] the 
Shepherd's Calendar 1879. 3. b. His mind was 
in the est sense e. GLADSTONE. Hence Ecle:cti- 


cal a. 

B. sb. a. An adherent of the Eclectic school 
of philosophy 1856. b. One who follows the 
eclectic method 1817. 

Eclecticism (ekle-ktisiz'm). 1835. [f. prec. 
+ -ISM.] The eclectic philosophy; the eclectic 
method in speculation or practice. 

fEcle:$me. 1605. [- med.L. eclegma, for 
L. ecligma — Gr. éAayya, f. éxhelyew lick out. 
Cf. ELECTUARY.]) Med. Old term for a linctus, 
or semifluid medicine, which is licked off the 
spoon —1710. 

Eclipse (ikli-ps), sb. ME. [- OFr. eclipse, 
tesclipse (mod. éclipse) — L. eclipsis — Gr. 
Gewus, f. ékdetmew be eclipsed, leave its 
place, fail to appear, f. èx Ex-* + Aemew 
leave.] 1. Astron. An interception or ob- 
scuration of the light of the sun, moon, or 
other luminous body, by the intervention of 
some other body, either between it and the 
eye, or between the luminous body and that 
illuminated by it; as of the moon, by passing 
through the earth’s shadow; of the sun, by 
the moon coming between it and the ob- 
server; or of a satellite, by entering the 
shadow of its primary. b. transf. Absence of 
light, temporary or permanent 1526. 2. fig. 
Obscuration, obscurity; dimness; loss of 
splendour 1598. - 

1. Phr. Annular, partial, total e.: see these adjs, 
These late Eclipses in the Sun and Moone portend 
no good to vs Lear 1. ii. 112. transf. Blind among 
enemies..Irrecoverably dark, total e. MILT, 
Sams. 80. 2. God oftentimes leaves the brightest 
men in an e. FULLER. b. Of birds: Change to 
duller plumage 1838. 
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Eclipse (ikli-ps), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. éclipser, 
f. éclipse (prec.); cf. med.L. eclipsare.] 11. 
intr. To suffer eclipse —1667. Also tfig. 2. 
trans. To cause the obscuration of; said of a. 
heavenly body. Also transf. 3. fig. To throw 
into the shade, esp. by surpassing; to obscure, 
deprive of lustre 1581; fto hide from —1653. 

1. When the moon eclipses the sun to us, the. 
earth is eclipsed to the moon 1832. 2. The splen- 
dour of the House of Argyle had been eclipsed 
MACAULAY. Hence Ecli-psable a. Ecli-pser. 

Ecli-psis. 1538. [— Gr. éxAeuus (see ECLIPSE 
sb.). In sense 1 perh. confused w. ellipsis.) 
Tl. An omission of words needful fully to 
express the sense ~1589, 2. In Irish Grammar: 
"The suppression of the sounds of certain 
radical consonante, by prefixing others of 
the same organ’ 1845. 

Ecliptic (kli»ptik). ME. (- L. eclipticus — 
Gr. tkremruxds, f. éxAemew; see ECLIPSE sb., 
-IC. Cf. Fr. écliptique.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to an eclipse 1609. 
Also fig. 

Phr. £. limits, the limits within which an eclipse 
is possible. Æ. conjunction, a conjunction of sun 

moon which results in a solar eclipse, tE. 
circle, line, way = ECLIPTIC 8b. 

B. sb. 1. The great circle of the celestial 
sphere which is the apparent orbit of the sun. 
So called because eclipses can happen only 
when the moon is on or near this line. Occas. 
= plane of the ecliptic. 1635. 2. The great 
circle on the terrestrial sphere which at any 
given moment lies in the plane of the celestial 
ecliptic 1819. Hence Ecli-ptical a., -ly adv. 

Eclogite (e-klódgoit). 1852. [f. Gr. doy 
selection + -ITE' 2 b.] Min. A metamorphic 
rock, consisting of granular garnet and horn- 
blende, with grass-green smaragdite; so 
called because the constituents do not exist 
together in primitive rocks. 

Eclogue (e-kleg). c1430. [- L. ecloga 
short poem — Gr. éxioy/ Selection, esp. of 
poems, f. éxMyew; see ECLEOTIC.] A short 
poem of any kind, esp. a pastoral dialogue, 
e.g. Virgil’s Bucolics. 

tEco-d, int. 1733. [var. of EGAD, egod, 
AGaD,] Used as a mild oath —1865. 

Ecology, ceco- (ikolódgi) 1873. [- G. 
ökologie (Haeckel), f. Gr. otkos house (used 
for ‘habitat’): see -Logy.] The science of the 
economy of animals and plants; that branch 
of biology which deals with the relations 
of living organisms to their surroundings, 
their habits and modes of life, ete. Hence 
Ecolo:gical a. Eco-logist. 

Economic (ikonomik) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
économique or L. economicus — Gr. olxovopixds ; 
see ECONOMY, -10.] 

A. adj. 1. tPertaining to household man- 
agement (arch.) 1791. b. Relating to pecuni- 
ary position 1831. 2, Relating to Political 
Economy 1835. b. Practical, industrial 
1861. 13. = ECONOMICAL 2. —1801. 4. Theol. 
Pertaining to economy of truth 1851 5. 
Pertaining to a dispensation. Cf. Economy 
II. 1817. 

1. a. Oeconomicke or household order 1603. 2. E. 
problems, subjects, force (mod.). b. E. applica- 
tions of electricity 1891. 3. E. of her smiles 1801. 

B. sb. t1. sing. Housekeeping —1609. 2. pl. 
(after L, economica, Gr. và olkovouuxá a treatise 
attributed to Aristotle.) The science of 
thousehold, rural, and esp. political economy 
1792. 3. Financial or material condition 
(mod.). 

2. The London school of Economics 1895. 3. 
The oppression -has gone..into the economics of 
Ireland CARLYLE. 

Economical (tkong-mikiil), a. 1577. [f. as 
prec, + -AL'; see -ICAL.] 1, = ECONOMIC a. 1, 
2, 4, 5. Now rare. 2. Saving, thrifty (cf. 
Economy 1) 1780. 

1, The e. writers of antiquity GIBBON. 2. An 
economical constitution is a necessary basis for 
an ceconomical administration BURKE. [Pope's] e. 
habits STEPHEN, Hence Econo-mically adv. 

Economist (ikonómist) 1586. [f. Gr. 
ol«ovóuos (see ECONOMY) + -IST.] 1. One who 
practises economy (see Economy 1); hence, 
a. A housekeeper (arch.). b. A thrifty and 
effective manager of money, time, etc. 1710. 
2. A student of, or writer upon, political 
economy 1804. b. One of the French school 

dubbed Les Economistes 1776. 
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1. a. The perfect e., or mistress of a household 
RUSKIN. b. A rigid e. of time 1841. 2. a. Facts 
which form a special study of the e. ROGERS, 

Economize (iko-némaiz), v. 1648. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] t1. intr. To govern a household. 
2. trans. To use sparingly; to save from 1820. 
3. intr. To practise thrift (in a thing) 1790. 
4. trans. To turn to account 1832. 

4. [Machinery's] object is to e. force supplied 
from without 1872. Hence Eco:nomiza-tion, the 
action of economizing. Eco-nomi:zer, one who, 
or that which, economizes; in Mech. any ap- 
pliance that effects a saving, esp. of heat or fuel. 

Economy (ikonómi) 1530. [- (O)Fr. 
économie or L. economia — Gr. olkovouía, f. 
olxovduos manager of a household, steward, 
f. olkos house; see -NOMY.] 

I. 1. Management of expenditure: orig. of 
household (arch.) later of any, expenses; 
often specialized, as Domestic, Naval, Rural, 
etc. 2. Political Economy [tr. Fr. économie 
politique): orig. The art of managing the re- 
Sources of a people and of its government 
(Adam Smith); later, The theoretical science 
of the laws of production and distribution 
of wealth (McCulloch), 1767. 3. Careful 
management, frugality, of labour, money, 
time, etc. Also in pl. Savings. 1670. 

1. Yconomie, or Howsolde keepynge 1530. His 
Equipage and Rectory had something in them 
..sumptuous STEELE. The (Economy of a Com- 
monwealth HOBBES. Dockyard E. and Naval 
Power 1863. 3. The e. shown by nature in her 
resources is striking DARWIN. Saved from bank- 
ruptcy by economies 1876, 

II. 1. Theol. The divine government of the 
world; esp. DISPENSATION, as the Mosaic, 
Jewish, Christian e. 1664. 2, Theol. Judicious 
handling, i.e. tactful presentation, of doctrine 
(a tr. of Gr. oixovoua as used by the Fathers) 
1833. Hence, by confusion (begun by Vol- 
taire) with sense I. 3: E. of truth = A (dis- 
creditable) reticence 1796. 

1. The scheme of the divine e. 1814. 2. An ceco- 
nomy of truth. .a sort of temperance BURKE. 

III. fig. Organization, like that of a house- 
hold, in a product of art, in the mind or body, 
nature or society 1592. 

XEconomy of the fable Mir. The e. of the body 
1660, of the brain 1704. Phr. The animal, vege- 
table e.; the e. of nature, of society. 

JÉcorché. [Fr., pa. pple. of écorcher strip 
the bark off, flay.] An anatomical subject 
with the skin removed so as to display the 
muscles for study. 

lÉcossaise. 1863. [Fr.] A lively dance 
tune, formerly in } slow time, now in 1 time. 

Ecostate (iko-stét), a. 1866. [f. E- pref. + 
Hi eosta rib + -ATE*.] Bol. Having no central 
rib. 

Écoute (ekut). 1815. [Fr., f. écouter listen.] 
Mil. An excavation in which a miner listens 
for the working of the enemy’s miners. 

|IE-cphasis, also E-cphrasis. 1706. [Gr.] 

‘A plain declaration’. 

\Ecphone-ma, ||Ecphone:sis, exclamation 
(Puttenham): Greek rhetorical terms now 
found only in Dicts. 

lEcphora (e-którá) 1715. [Gr. éxdopá, f. 
éxdépaw, f. èx out + óépew bear.] Arch. ‘The 
Pprojecture of a member or moulding of a 
column’ (Gwilt). 

Ecphore (e-kfo?r) v. 1914. [- Gr. éxdopeiv 
dig out, f. ex out + dopeiv, frequent. of ¢épaw 
(see prec.).] Psycho-analysis. To evoke or 
revive by means of a stimulus. - 

TEcphra-ctic, a. 1657. [— late Gr. èxppar- 


Tikós, f. ekbpdocew remove obstructions.] 
ENGL deobstruent. Also as quasi-sb. 


lÉcraseur (ekrazür) 1859. [Fr., f. écraser 
to crush.] Surg. A blunt chain-saw, tightened 
Es & screw, etc., for removing piles, polypi, 
ete. 
lEcroulement. 1820. [Fr., f. écrouler 
crumble, collapse.] The fall of a mass of rock, 
a building, etc. Also fig. 

(Ecru (ekrii), a. sb. 1869. [Fr, = 
unbleached’. ] 
linen. 

\Ecstasis (e-kstásis) 1021. [mod.L. - Gr. 
fkoracis; See next.] = next 2, 3. 

RAE (ED. ME. [- OFr. eztasie — 
with assim. sbs. in -sie, L. -sia; mod. 
extase) late L. ezíasis — Gr. &korans, f. 
éxora-, stem of éhoróm. put out of place, 


‘raw, 
The colour of unbleached 


ECTOPIA 


f. è out EX-* + lordva to place.) 1. The 
state of being beside oneself with anxiet 
astonishment, fear, or passion. 2, Path, 
Any morbid state characterized by un 
sciousness, as swoon, trance, catalepsy, ete, 
71047, b. A nervous state in which the mind 
is absorbed in a dominant idea, and becomes 
insensible to surrounding objects 1866, 3, In 
mystical writers, the state of rapture in which 
the soul, liberated from the body, was en- 
gaged in the contemplation of divine things, 
Now Hist. 1652. b. The state of trance 
supposed to accompany prophetic inspira- 
tion; hence, Poetic frenzy or rapture 1670, 
4, Rapture, transport; rapturous delight 
1520. fb. An outburst (cf feeling, eto.) -1795, 

1. Our words will but increase his e, MARLOWE, 
2. a. The Ministers of the State. .like men in an 
Extasy. .had no speech or Motion CLARENDON, 
3. a. The Emigration of humane Souls from the 
bodie by E. HY. MORE. b. Certaine women in a 
kind of ecstasie foretold of calamities to come 
Mit. In mood Of minstrel e. Scorr, 4. In the e, 
of my joy DE FOE. transf. The e. of the monk's 
terror Scorr. 

E:cstasy, v. 1624. [f. the sb.) tl. trans, 
To throw into a state of frenzy or stupor. 
Only in pass. —1070. 2. To raise to a high 
state of feeling; now esp. to enrapture 1624, 
2. The crowd was again ecstasied T, HARDY. 

Ecstatic (ekste-tik). 1630. [- Fr. ewtatique 
7 Gr. éxorarucós, f. éxora-; Bee EOSTASY sb., -10.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of ecstasy; character- 
ized by or producing ecstasy. Of persons: 
Subject to trance, catalepsy, rapturous emo- 
tion, ete. (See ECSTASY sb. 1, 2, 4.) 

1, Ine. fit Miur, In trance extatic POPE. Ine. 
pain FALCONER, idolatry DISRAELI, Minds of a 
visionary and e. nature 1878, 

B. sb. 1. One who is subject to fits of ecstasy 
(see Ecstasy sb. 2, 3) 1059. 2. pl. Sarcastically 
used for: Transports 1819. 

2. Ecstatics, again, might be spared 1865. Hence 
Ecsta'tical a. (arch.). Ecstatical-ly adv, 


T-ness. 

JEctasia (ekté'-zii). 1876. [mod.L., f. a8 
next with irreg. substitution of suffix -ia.] 
Path. A dilatation; = ANEURISM. 

lE:ctasis. 1706. [mod.L. — Gr. rans, f. 
éxrelvew stretch out.] 1. Gram. A figure where- 
by a short syllable is made long. 2. Path. 
Any morbid condition of dilatation 1879. 

Ecteron, -onic, bad fi. EODERON, -ONIO. 

Ectethmoid (ekte:pmoid), a. 1882. [f. 
Eoro- + ETHMOID.] Anat. External to the 
ethmoid; prefrontal. 

\Ecthlipsis (ekpli-psis). 1057. (mod.L. ~ 
Gr., f. é@AiBew squeeze out.] Pros. ‘Crushing 
out, in verse, of a syllable ending in m before 
an ensuing vowel’ (Roby). 

|Ecthyma  (ekpoi-mà). 


fa. 


1894. [mod.L. = 


Gr. éxóvua, f. éx0vew break out as heat of 
humours'.] Same as Impetigo. 

Ecto- (e-kto), comb. form, repr. Gr. éxro; 
stem of éxrós adv., outside: 


erata; hence 


-nesis, the 
Ectoge ponte the 


plasm [Gr, zAácua], the outer firm 
body of an Amoeba, or the like; opp. t pe (i 
plasm; hence E:ctopla:smic a. E:ctopro'ct ert 
[Gr. zpwxrós], belonging to the Lipsiens "hs 
Order of Polyzoa having the anus outsi 
mouth-tentacles. — E:cto-pte-rygoid t. oid; 
PTERYGOID], situated externally to the b Rya ae 
of or relating to an ectopterygoid bone. it 
[Gr. odpé, capkós], Zool. the outer transpa o 
sarcode-layer of certain rhizopods, such 99 ee 
Amaba. Ectosto-sis [f Gr. dor ms 
déóorons], an external growth of bone. mec stg 
(pl.-a) [Gr. {gov}, any parasitic insect that i 
the surface of the body; opp.to Hn ee 
-ectomy (e-któmi), repr. Gr. puc cr 
cision, in surgical terms denoting Cu 
tion for the removal of a part, as HY 
TOMY, TONSILLECTOMY. v 
\Ecto-pia. 1847. [mod.L., f. Gr. dor 
out of place. See-IA'.] Path. "Displace S 
anomaly of situation or relation’ (Syd- 
Lez.). 


ECTROPION 

ro‘pion, -um. 1685. [mod.L. ectro- 
a Ge expémoy everted eyelid, f. è out 
+ méme»  turn.] Path, An outward 


pending; esp. applied to eversion of the eye- 


We trotic (ektro'tik), a. 1866. [- Gr. èx- 
rpunuxds pertaining to abortion.] Med. Tend- 
ing to cause abortion of the foetus. Also 
tending to produce the abortion of a disease. 

Ectypal (e'ktipăl), a. 1642. [f. next + -AL*,] 
Ot or pertaining to an ectype; of the nature of 
a copy; opp. to archetypal. 

Ectype (ektoip). 1642. I- Gr. éxrvzov, n. 
of &rwros worked in relief, f. & out + 
mrs figure, See TYPE sb.] 1. An impression 
ofasealor medal. ? Obs. 1662. b. fig. A copy: 
esp. a8 opp. to archetype or prototype 1646. 
2. Arch. An object in relievo or embossed 
1876, 

1. fig. The Complex Ideas of Substances are Ec- 
types, Copies too; but not perfect ones LOOKE. 

Ectypography (ektipo'gráfi). 1870. [f. Gr. 
termes (gee prec.) + -GRAPHY.] A method of 
etching in which the lines on the plate are 
produced in relief. 

jÉcu (ekü). 1704. [Fr. := L. scutum; 80 
called from the three fleurs-de-lis stamped on 
the coin as on a shield.) A French silver 
crown piece. Now, a French five-franc piece. 
Ecumenacy, -ic, -ical, etc.; see CEOUMEN-. 
Eczema (e-kziímü). 1753. [mod.L. — Gr. 
člena, f. ékiei» boil over, (of disease) break 
out, f. é out, EX-? + Cetv boil.] Path. ‘i 
non-contagious, simple inflammation of the 
skin, characterized by the presence of 
itching papules and vesicles which discharge 
a serous fluid, or dry up’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 
Hence Ecze-matous a., -ly adv. 
tEd-, prefix. (OE. ed- OFris. e/-, OHG. 
el(a)-, ON. ið-, rel. to L. et and Gr. £r. yet, 
Gaulish etic and Goth. ip then, but.] Freq. 
in OE., occas. in ME., with the general sense 
of ‘back’ or ‘again’ (= L. re-). 

-ed, suffiz', in OE. -ed, -ad, -od (-ud), in 
ME. -ed (-id, -yd), the formative of the pa. 
pple. of wk. vbs. ‘The ppl. suffix proper is -d 
i= Gmo. *-daz IK, *-tós; cf. Gr. -rós and 
L. -tus. 1. The written spelling is usually -ed, 
although the pronunc. is now normally vowel- 
less (d), or after a voiceless cons. (t), as in 
robed (rü"bd), hoped (hó"pt). From 16th to 
18th c. the suffix was often written -t, when 
80 pronounced, as in jumpt, whipt, stept, and 
this is still occasionally done. 

2, In 15th, 16th, and 17th c. the suffix was 
added to adapted forms of L. pples., e.g. 
situated, and. to ppl. adjs. in -ate — L, -atus, 
eg. bipinnate(d, dentate(d, without difference 
of meaning. 

3. Some of the adjs. formed by the addition 
of -ed to sbs. may be examples of this suffix. 
„£d, sufi’, OE. -ede = OS. -ôdi :- Gmc. 
-00ja-, is appended to sbs. in order to form 
adjs., with the sense ‘possessing, provided 
with, characterized by’; e.g. in toothed, 
eyes, jaundiced, etc. As to pronunciation, 

suffix follows the same rules as -ED'. 

Edacious (idé'-fos), a. 1819. [f. L. edaz, 
E c- (f. edere eat) + -OUS; see -ACIOUS.] Of 
relating to eating; voracious; fig. greedy. 


B Plunkies CARLYLE. The e. tooth of Time 


.Edacity (idesiti). 1626. [f. as prec. see 
E 3l M - ne quality of being edacious; 
malit ion ing. (Now joc.) 12. Corrosive 
laphodont (e:dáfodont), a. 1854. [- 
Wu edaphodus, f. Gr. é€ados floor + 
diari Nar. tools eo: named aem the 
fossil of the teeth.] Palzont. A fish of the 
rangi genus Edaphodus, found in deposits 
ide, from the Cretaceous to the Eocene. 
either SAn, 1771. [Of disputed etym.; 
moth, ‘om the name of the great-grand- 
‘oe er in the poem ‘Rigspul’ or f. ON. 
Cope] Applied to: a. A miscellaneous 
pen anes Icelandic poetry written c 1230, 
Younge E since 1642 Snorre’s Edda, or the 
(made c 1: x Prose Edda. b. A collection 
€ pe 00) of ancient, ON. poems, named 
Feri piu Poetic Edda’ or ‘Edda of Sæmund’, 
toting eoney, ascribed to the Icel. his- 
cmund (d. 1133). Hence Edda-ic, 
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E-ddic a. of, pertaining to, or resembling the 
Eddas. 

Edder (edoi, sb. Now dial. 1523. 
[Doubtfuly identified w. OE. eodor, eder 
enclosure.] Osiers, and the like, used for 
interlacing hedge stakes at the top. Hence 
Edder v., also ether, to interlace or bind (a 
hedge) at the top with osiers, etc. E-ddering 
vbl. sb. the materials used in doing this. 

Edder, obs. and dial. f. ADDER sb.', EIDER. 

Eddish (e:dif) See also HARSH, ARRISH. 
[Formally identified w. OE. edisó park, en- 
closed pasture; the discrepancy of sense is a 
difficulty, but cf. OE. ediscóhenn quail, 
perh. *stubble-hen.] tl. OE. edis: A park 
or enclosed pasture for cattle. 2. Grass (also 
clover, etc.) which grows again; aftermath. 
b. Stubble; a stubble-field. 1468. 3, attrib. 
as in e.-grass OE. 

Eddoes (edo). 1685. [A Gold Coast 
word.] Bot. The tuberous stems of various 
araceous plants, as Colocasia esculenta, etc. 
Eddy-rool: the root of the taro (Colocasia 
macrorhiza). 

Eddy (e-di), sb. 1455. (prob. f. base of OE. 
ed- again, back; see ED- prefix. Cf. ON. iða 
of same meaning.| The water that runs con- 
trary to the direction of the tide or current; a 
circular motion in water, a small whirlpool. 
Also transf. of wind, fog, dust, etc. Also fig. 

The madness of the straiten'd stream Turns in 
biack eddies round THOMSON. Circling eddies of 
fog DICKENS. fig. The eddies of the royal history 
STANLEY. 

Eddy (edi), v. 1730. (f. prec. sb.] 1. intr. 
To move in an eddy or eddies. (lit. and fig.) 
1810. 2. trans. To whirl round in eddies. 
‘Also with in: To collect as into an eddy 
(rare). 

1. Eddying in almost viewless wave Scorr. The 
vapour. .eddying wildly in the air TYNDALL. 2. 
The circling mountains e. in From the bare wild 
the dissipated storm THOMSON. 

E-ddy-wind. 1626. A wind that moves in 
an eddy. 

|Edelweiss (édélvois) 1802. [f. G. edel 
noble + weiss white.] Bot. An Alpine plant, 
Gnaphalium leontopodium or L. alpinum, re- 
markable for its white woolly flower, growing 
at high altitudes on the Swiss mountains. 

Edematose, -ous, var. ff. (EDEMATOSE, 
-QUS. 

Eden (i-d’n). ME. [- L. (Vulg.) Eden, Gr. 
(LXX) 'Hój» — Heb. 'éden, assoc. with the 
word meaning 'delight'.] 1. The first abode 
of Adam and Eve, Paradise. 2. transf. and 
fig. A delightful abode, a paradise ME. 

2. This sceptred Isle. . This other E., demy RUM 
dise Rich. 11, 11. i. 42. Hence Edenic (ide-nil ) a. 
of or pertaining to E. E-denize v, to make like E. ; 
to admit into E. or Paradise. 

Edental (ide'ntăl), a. 1845. [f. E- + L. 
dens, dent- tooth + -AL'.] = next. 

lEdenta-ta, sb. pl. 1834. [mod.L. edentata 
(sc. animalia), n.pl. of pa. pple. of L. edentare 
render toothless.) Zool. An order of Mam- 
malia characterized by the absence of front 
teeth; represented by the Ant-eater, Arma- 
dillo, Sloth, etc. 

Edentate (ide-ntét). 1828. 
see prec. -ATE*.] 

A. adj. Characterized by the absence of 
front teeth; belonging to the Edentata. 
Occas. = ‘toothless’. 

He is not truly e., but has teeth 1885. 

B. sb. 1. in pl. = EDENTATA 1835. 2. joc. One 
who has lost his teeth. KINGSLEY. 

Edentulous (ide-ntitlos), a. 1782. If. L. 
edentulus toothless + -OUS.] Having no 
teeth, toothless. > 

Edge (edz), sb. [OE. eég = OFris. egg, OS. 
eggia (Du. egge), OHG. ekka (G. ecke), ON. 
egg :- Gime. *a5jó, f. *a3- 7 IE. *ak- be sharp 
or pointed, as in L. acies edge, Gr. dkis 
point.] 1. The thin sharpened side of à 
cutting instrument or weapon. Hence b. A 
cutting weapon OE. c. Sharpness ME. 2. 
fig. Power to eut or wound; trenchancy; 
keenness (of desire, etc.) 1593. 3. The crest 
of a narrow ridge ME.; fig. a sharp dividing 
line; a critical position or moment 1597. 
4. The line in which two surfaces, e.g. of a 
polyhedron, meet abruptly 1823. 5. Any 
yelatively thin terminating border, as of a 
coin, a book, etc. 1677. 6. A bounding line; 


[- L. edentatus ; 


EDICT 


a border; also, the part adjacent thereto. 
Also fip. ME. 7. The brink or verge (of & 
precipice, etc.) ME. 1 

1. [They] escaped the e. ofthe sword Heb. 11: 34. 
A tool with a fine e. GODWIN. c. The knife has no 
e. 1891. 2. Abate the e. of Traitors, Gracious 
Lord Rich. III, V. v. 35, The e. of law SHERIDAN, 
of appetite 1830. Phr. On e.: full of eagerness, 
rade at tingline in (he teeth (V); also fn, 3. i] 

ni ing in the teeth’ (J.); al . 3 fig. 

The perilous ef battel MILT. P. L. yet 

The milled e. of a shilling, the top e. of a book 

1891. 6. From e. to e. A th’ world Ant, & Cl. 1. 

ii. 117. fig. On the e. of winter JOHNSON. 7. fig. 

d on the e. of: on the point of (doing some- 
ing). 

attrib, and Comb. 

a. locative, as e,-moulding, -gilt adj., etc. b. ob- 
jective, as e.-cutting. C. advb., as e.-view. Also e.- 
joint, a joint made by two edges, forming a 
‘corner; -mill, an ore-grinding or oil-mill in which 
the stones travel on their edges; -rail, (a) one 
form of rail-road rail, which bears the rollin 
stock on its edge (Knight; (b) a guard rail Sisi 
by the side of the main rail at a switch; -roll, a 
brass wheel used hot, in running an e. ornament, 
on a book cover (Knight); -shot a., having an e. 
planed, as a board; -wheel, a wheel travelling 
on its e. in an annular or circular bed (Knight). 

Edge (edz), v. ME. [f. EDGE sb.; see also 
Ece v.] 1. trans. To give an edge to (a 
weapon, etc. or tool). b. transf. and fig. To 
give keenness or incisive force to 1599. 12. = 
Eca v. (but usu. with more direct reference to 
the sb.); also, to stimulate -1648, Also with 
on. 3. To set (the teeth) on edge. Now dial. 
ME. 4. To furnish with a border or edging 
1555. 5. intr. To move edgeways; to advance 
by almost imperceptible movements. Chiefly 
Naui. 1624. 6. trans. To move by insensible 
degrees; to insinuate into a place 1677. 

1. fig. With spirit of Honor edged More sharper 
then your Swords Hen. V, HI. v. 38. To e. the 
appetite BLAIR. 2. This. will Encourage and e., 
Tndustrious and Profitable Improuements BACON. 
4. Haunted spring and dale Edged with poplar 
pale Mir. A balustrade which edges it quite 
round EVELYN. 5. They. .stood edging in for the 
shore DE Fog. 6. Every one edging his chair a 
little nearer W. IRVING. Phr. To e. in (a word, 
ete.): to get in edgeways. 

Edge-bone, corruption ofA ITCH-BONE, q.v. 

Edgeless (c-d3lés), a. 1617. [See -LESS.] 
That has no edge. 

His sword, which he carried neither edgeles, nor 
in vaine 1617. 

+E-dgeling, -long, adv, ME. [f. 
sb. + -LING, -LONG.] a. With the edge. 
the edge. —1611. 

b. A dye that stands edgeling, so as tis doubtful 
what chance it will yeeld COTGR. 

Edge-tool, edged tool. ME. 1. In early 
use, Any implement having a sharp cutting 
edge, as a knife or a sword; now (in lit. sense) 
restricted to industrial tools, as chisels, eto., 
also (with defining adj. heavy) axes, etc. Also 
attrib. 2. fig.; esp. in phr. play or jest with edge 
tools 1579. 

E-dge-ways, -wise, (rarely) -way. 1566. 
[f. EDGE sb. + -WAYS, -WISE.] 1, With the 
edge towards the spectator. 2. Of motion: 
With the edge foremost 1794. 3. On the edge. 
SMEATON. 

2. fig. Phr. To get a word, etc. in edgeways, etc. 

Edging (e-d3in), vbl. sb. ME. [f. EDGE v. + 
-tNG!.] fl. The setting on edge (of the teeth). 
ME. only. 2. The putting an edge or border 
toanything. Also attrib., asin e.-lace, -tile, ete. 
1580. 3. concr. That which forms an edge to 
anything, as the fringe, trimming, etc. on the 
edge of a garment, a border round a flower- 
bed, etc. 1664. 

Edgy (e-d3i), a. 1775. [f. EDGE sb. + -Y'.] 
1. Sharp, cutting. Also fig. 2, Of a painting: 
Having the outlines too hard 1825. 

1. E. splinters RUSKIN. 2. Less e...than pre- 
vious works 1868. Hence E-dginess. 

Edible (e-dib’l). 1611. [- late L. edibilis, f. 
edere cat; see -IBLE.] A. adj. That is suitable 
for food. B. sb. Anything edible, an article of 
food. (Chiefly in pl.) Hence Edibi'lity, 
E-dibleness, the quality of being e. 

Edict (i-dikt). ME. [- L. edictum, subst. 
use of pa. pple. n. of edicere proclaim, f. e- 
E- + dicere say, tell. In 16th and 17th o. 
stressed on the last syllable.] That which is 
proclaimed by authority as a rule of action; 
an order issued by a sovereign to his subjects; 
an ordinance or proclamation having the 


EDGE 
b. On 


EDICTAL 


force of law; esp. the edicts of the Roman 
emperors, and of the French monarchs. 
Also fig. 

Jig. The generall Edicts of nature HOOKER. 

Phr. E. of Nantes, an edict issued by Henry IV of 
France, granting toleration to the Protestants; 
revoked by Louis XIV. 

Edictal (idi-ktàl), a. 1814. [- late L. 
edictalis, f. ediclum; see prec. -AL'.] Of or 
pertaining to an edict or edicts; consisting 
of edicts. 

The e. rights of patronus 1875. Edi'ctally adv. 

tEdi-ficant, a. 1642. [— zdificanl-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. edificare; see next, -ANT.] 
Editying —1655. 

TEdi'ficate, a. 1470. [— L. zdificatus, pa. 
pple. of edificare; see next, -ATE*.] Built up 
—1960. 

Edification (e:difike-fon) ME. ([- L. 
edificatio (in Vulg. rendering Gr. olkoSourj), 
1. ædificat-, pa. ppl. stem of «díficare build; 
see EDIFY, -ION.] 1. Building (now rare) 1549; 
fconer. a building —1584. Also fig. 2. fig. A 
building up in faith and holiness of life (cf. 
1 Cor. 14.) ME.; mental or moral improve- 
ment; instruction (now often ironical) 1660. 

2. To the e. of God's people 1651. That he might 
distribute his e. in equal proportions 1857. 

Edificative, a. ? Obs. ME. [- med.L. 
edificativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] Edifying. 

Edificatory (e-difike'tori). 1649. [- late L. 
edificatorius, f. as prec.; see -ORY*] In- 
tended or proper for edification, 

Edifice (e-difis). ME. [- (O)Fr. édifice - L. 
edificium, f. edis, ædes dwelling. See next.] 
1. A (large and stately) building, as a church, 
palace, fortress. Also transf. and fig. 12. 
Style of building. NORTH. 

1. fig. The corner-stone of Comte's e. MORLEY. 
Ru Edifi-cial a, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of, an e. 

Edify (e-difoi), v. ME. [~ (O)Fr. édifier = L. 
«dificare, t. aedis, ædes dwelling, orig. hearth 
+ -ficare -FY.] 1. (rans. To build; to construct, 
set up (now rare). tb. To build over —1596. 
12. fig. To build up, establish —1781. 13. intr. 
To take form, grow, prosper —1002. 4. trans. 
To build up in faith and holiness; to strength- 
en. Also absol. ME. b. To instruct, improve 
(occas, ironical) 1534. +5. intr. To profit 
spiritually or mentally —1800. 

1. To take timber to edifie the house againe 1641. 
Edifled out of the Rib of Adam SIR T. BROWNE. 
2. He secretly edified the throne of his successors 
GIBBON, 4. To edifle the conscience that is weake 
DRAYTON. b. T'wel. N. V. i. 298. Hence E:difler 
(rare), E-difying ppl. a. that tends to moral and 


spiritual improvement; now often ironical. 
"difyingly adv. 

Edile, var. of ÆDILE. 

Edingtonite (e'dintónoit). 1825. [f. the 


surname Edington + -ITE' 2 b.] Min. A 
greyish white translucent mineral, consisting 
chiefly of the silicates of alumina, baryta, etc. 
Edit (edit), v. 1791. [Partly — Fr. éditer 
publish, edit (itself based on édition); partly 
back-formation from EDITOR.) fl. To pub- 
lish, give to the world. Chiefly in pa. pple. 
2. To prepare an edition of, e.g. ‘to e. (the 
works of) Horace,’ etc. b. To prepare, set in 
order for publication (literary material). 
Sometimes euphemistically for; To garble, 
‘cook’. c. To be or act as the EDITOR of (a 
newspaper, etc.). 1793. 
30D The folly of attempting to ʻe.’ the news 


Edition (idi-fon). 1551. [— (O)Fr. édition = 
L. editio, 1. edit-, pa. pple. stem of edere put 
forth, f. e- EX-! + dare put.] tl. Publication 
-1003. 12. The action of producing; hence, 
birth, creation, origin, kind, fashion —1677. 
3. concr. a, One of the differing forms in which 
a literary work is published. b. The whole 
number of copies printed from the same set of 
types and issued at one time. 1570. Also fig. 

2. Barons of late e. HARL MONM. 3. a. Above 60. 
editions of the Orlando Furioso were published in 
the 16th century HALLAM. b. The latest e. of the 
evening paper 1891. Hence tEditioner 
(rare) = EDITOR. 

\Editio princeps (tdi-Jio pri-nseps), 1802. 
[mod.L., = first edition.] The first printed 
edition of a book. 

Editor (e-diter). 1649. [- L. editor pro- 
ducer, exhibitor, f. edit-; see Epition,} tL A 
publisher (cf. Fr. éditeur). 2. One who edits 
(a text, newspaper, etc.) 1712. 
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2. This blunder-headed e. of Bell’s Messenger 
COBBETT. 

Editorial (editó*riál) 1744. [f. prec. + 
-IAL.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to an editor; 
characteristic of an editor; as e. criticism, 
prophecy, etc. B. sb. A newspaper article 
written by, or by the direction of, the editor 
1864. Hence Edito-rially adv. in an e. 
manner or capacity. 

E-ditorship. 1782. [See -sHIP.] The duties, 
functions, and office of an editor; editorial 
superintendence. 

Editress (e-ditrés). 
-ESS'.] A female editor. 

fEdi-tuate, v. 1646. [f. L. ædituat-, ppl. 
stem of exdituari, f. ædituus, tr. Gr. vewxdpos 
in Acts 19:35.] To keep, as a temple. 

E-domitish, a. 1641. [f. Edomile descen- 
dant of Esau or Edom, inhabitant of Edom 
+ -ISH'.] Pertaining to Edom: characteristic 
of the Edomites. In 17th c. sometimes used 
with reference to Ps. 137: 7. 
Edriophthalmian (e:dri,ofpe-Imiün). 1877. 
If. mod.L. Edriophhalma sb. pl. (irreg. 
f. Gr. &pa seat + óé)aAuós eye) + -IAN.] 
a. adj. Belonging to or resembling the 
Edriophthalma, or sessile-eyed Crustacea (in- 
cluding the Prawns, Shrimps, etc.). b. sb. An 
individual of that order. So E:driophtha-1- 
mous a. 

Educable (edi&küb'D, a. 1845. [f. EDU- 
CATE v. + -ABLE. Cf. Fr. éducable.] Capable 
of being educated. Hence E:ducabi-lity. 

Educate (e-diüke!t), v. 1588. [- educal-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. educare, rel. to educere 
EDUCE; see -ATE*.] trans. or absol. fl. To 
rear, bring up —1818. 2. To bring up from 
childhood, so as to form habits, manners, 
mental and physical aptitudes 1618. b. To 
provide schooling for 1588. 3. To train 
generally 1849. 4. To train so as to develop 
some special aptitude, taste, or disposition. 
Const. to, also inf. 1841. 

2. Mountaines, among which he had been edu- 
cated BOLTON. b. It costs 8d. a week to e, a child 
1863. 3. The question is, not what to teach, but 
how to e. KINGSLEY. 4. Our ears are educated to 
music by his rhythm EMERSON. I had. .to e... 
our party DISRAELI. 

Educated (e-diitke'téd), ppl. a. 1670. [f. 
prec. + -ED'.] That has received education; 
instructed, trained, etc.; see the vb. Often 
qualified, as half-, over-, well-, etc. Also 
transf. 

Education (ediuké^fon). 1531. [- (O)Fr. 
éducation or L. educatio, f. as EDUCATE v.; see 
-ION.] 11. The process of nourishing or rearing 
—1001. 2. The process of bringing up (young 
persons); the manner in which a person has 
been brought up. Obs. exc. with notion of 3. 
1531. 3. The systematic instruction, school- 
ing or training given to the young (and, by 
extension, to adults) in preparation for the 
work of life. Also, the whole course of 
Scholastic instruction which a person has re- 
ceived. Often qualified, as classical, legal, 
medical, technical, etc. 1610. Also fig. 4. 
Hence, Culture or development of powers, 
formation of character. Often qualified, as 
intellectual, moral, etc. 1860. 5, attrib., as E. 
Roary Hire 1662. 

- The beste forme of e. or bringing up of noble 
children ELYOT. 3. If you Einem 
clerical e., or any other part of your e., under their 
direction or control BURKE. fig. The e. of the 
world TEMPLE. 4. It confounds e. with the 
knowledge of facts, whereas it really is the pos- 
session of method ROGERS, 

Hence Educa-tional a. tdue to e.; of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with e, Educa ionally adv. 
Educa-tionalist, Educa-tionist, a student of the 
science or methods of e.; an advocate of e. 
Educative (edizkéiv), a. 1844. |f. 
EDUCATE v. + -IVE.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
education 1856. 2. Tending to educate, as, 
an educative knowledge. 

Educator (e-dikeitor) 1566. [orig. — L. 
educator; see EDUCATE v., -OR 2 b. In mod. 
use, directly from the verb.] One who or 
that which educates. Hence E-ducatress, a 
female e. 

Educe (Idiz:s), v. ME. [- L. educere, f. e- 
EX- + ducere lead.) 1. pass. To be led 
forth, as a river, a blood-vessel —1578. 12. 
Med. To draw forth so as to remove —1658. 
3. To bring out, elicit, develop 1603. b. 


1799. [f. EDITOR + 


EEL 


Chem. To disengage from a compound; oo 
trasted with produce 1805. 4. To evoke, ks 
rire to 1665. pd 
3. Chaos was that ancient slime, 
AU were SN. Su Notions. pipi gual 
om experience SIR W, HAMILTON, 3 
SE a. pine uei be educed. Hence di 
uct (i-dokt). 1799. [- L. educhu 
pple. n. of educere EpUcE.] That UU 
educed. 1. Chem. A body separated by de- 
composition from another; as dist, froi 


product, 2. A result of iuference or of devel- 
opment 1816. 
[7 L. eduetio, 


Eduction (idp-kfon). 1649, 
f. as prec.; see -ION.] 11. A lea or putting 
forth or out -1659. 12. pru by 
drawing forth —1710. 3. The action of edug- 
ing. Also concr. = EDUOT. 1655, 4, Steam- 
qni a. = EXHAUST. b. Short for e,-valve, 
1782. 

4. An e. valve..to let the steam 
condenser 1859. Eus 

Eductive (idv-ktiv), a. 1057. [= med, 
eductivus, f. as prec.; see -IvE.] Tending to 
educe. 

Eductor (idp'ktoi). 1794. [= L. eductor, f. 
as prec., see -OR 2.] He who, or that which, 
educes. 

Edulcorate (idp-Ikór?t), ppl.a. rare, 1810. 
[7 med.L. edulcoratus, pa. pple. of edulcorare; 
see next, -ATE*.] Softened, sweetened, 

Edulcorate (ídp-lkóre!t), v, 1641, [= edul- 
corat-, pa, ppl. stem of med.L. edulcorare, t, 
e- EX-! + late L. dulcor sweetness, f. dulcis 
sweet; see -ATE'.] 11. To make sweet —1710. 
2. To free from harsh and acrid properties; 
to purify, soften 1641. 3. Chem. To free from 
soluble particles by washing, eto, 1660, 

2. Experiments for edulcorating vicious train-oil 
1762, Hence Edu:lcora-tion, the action or pro- 
cess of washing away particles soluble in water, 

Edulcorator  (ídpkore'toz). 1009. [f. 
prec. + -OR 2.] One who, or that which, 
edulcorates, 

Edward (e-dwaid). 1598. The ‘angel’ of 
Edward IV, or the ‘noble’ of Edward III. 
E. shovelboard, a broad shilling of Edward VI, 
used in the game of Shovel-board. Merry W. I. f. 


158. 

Edwardian (edwüadián), a. and sb. 1801. 
[-AN.] 1. Pertaining to (the reigns of) the 
first three Edwards (1272-1377). 2. Belong- 
ing to the reign of Edward VI (1547-1558) 
1866. b. Belonging to (an alumnus of) à 
school of the foundation of Edward Vl, 
St. Edward's School, Oxford, or King 
Edward VII Schools 1873. c. (A person) 
of the reign of Edward VII (1901-1910) 
1908. Also Edwa-rdine (-oin) a. belonging. 
to the acts of Edward VI's reign. 

Ee, north. and esp. Sc. f. EYE. 

-ee, suffiz', correl. to -or; orig. = -é of 
certain AFr. pa. pples.; used chiefly in tech 
nical terms of Eng. law, denoting usually the 
indirect object of the vbs. from which they 
are derived; as vendee, the person to whom à 
sale is made; etc. In a few words, as bargee, 
devotee, the use is app. arbitrary. 

2. -ee also appears in the Eng. spelling of 
certain sbs, adopted from mod.Fr. ppl. 8b, in 
-é, as debauchee, refugee. jn 

-ee, suffix’, usu. with a dim. force, a8 
bootee, coatee. In other words, as goatee, d 
its meaning is vague. *JIn dungaree, santo 
marquee, puttee, the source of the -ee 
different. 

Eel (i). (OE. al = OFris. dl, 0S. OHG. 
a (Du., G. aal), ON. áll := Gmc. dlaz, 
unkn. origin. 1. The name of à genus 
(Anguilla) of soft-finned osseous Eo 
resembling snakes in appearance; inclu d 
the Common or Sharp-nosed Eel ae 
anguilla), and the Broad-nosed Eel or G 
(A. latirostris). b. A name for the Muram eid 
comprising the true eels with other d 2 
notably the CoNGER. 2. Applied to 0! 
fishes resembling eels in form 1705, 3+ 
pop. name for the Enfozoa found in vinegar 
and in sour paste 1746, 

1. An old yeele s. wholsomer than. a yonk E 

ai ni used for flogging. 
ene * TOPGYMNOTUS. AN ine-eyed e.: the River 
Cann ecbacked a., applied to horses i 
“black lists along their backs’; -basket, a tr p 
basket-work with funnel-shaped entran 


EEL-BED 


eels; -buck (see Buck sb.*); -fork = 
ee -grass (U.S.), a name for GRASS- 
wrack (Zostera marina) id. for other grass-like 
weeds; -pot — eel-buck; -ware, Ranunculus 
fluitans; -weel (erron. -wheel) = eel-buck. 
Eel-bed. 1483. A pond for eels; transf. & 
bivouac on swampy ground. 
Eel-fare (i1f6°1). 1533. [FARE sb. 2.] a. 


The passage of young eels up à river. b. A 
brood of young eels. 

Eel-pout. [OE. 4lepüía; see EEL, Pour 
4b] 1, = BunmBoT. b. = BLENNY. 2.12 
Err-ware 1736. 

Eel-skin. 1562. [f. EEL + SKIN.] The 


skin of an cel. Also attrib., as in eel-skin 
dress, a tight-fitting dress. 

Ee1-spear. . [f. EEL + Spear.) A 
pronged instrument for spearing eels, 

Eely (ili), a. 1655. [f. EEL + -Y!,] Eeldike. 

Een, obs. and dial. pl. of EYE. 

E'en, contr. form of EVEN sb. and EVEN adv. 

-een!, terminal element in names of fabrics, 
now usu. denoting one inferior to or coarser 
than that denoted by the original word; it 
represents Fr, -ine, as in ratteen XVII (— Fr. 
raline), camleteen Xvi (=~ Fr. camelotine); 
velveleen (XVIII) was modelled on ratteen, 
sateen (XIX) is a modification thereafter of 
satin. 

-een', suffix, repr. Ir. dim. ending -in, as in 
buckeen (XVII), caubeen, colleen, dudeen, 
mavourneen (XVIN), spalpeen, squireen. 

Eer, obs. f. ERE, before. 

-eer, suffix, repr. Fr r (= L, -iarius, and 
often replacing -a’ u. arius), in sense ‘one 
who is concerned with’, ‘one who deals in’, 
often with a contemptuous implication. 

E'er, var. of EVER. 

Eerie, eery (iri), a. ME. [orig. north. 
Eng. and Sc. eri, ery; deriv. from ME.er3, arze 
cowardly, timid (ON. earg) would suit the 
earliest sense, but the vowel of the stem is not 
appropriate, and the ending (-ie, -Y*) would 
be difficult to account for.] 1. Fearful, timid. 
In mod. use, expressing the notion of a 
vague superstitious uneasiness. 2. Fear- 
inspiring; gloomy, strange, weird 1792. 

2. Night comes dark and eerie 1795. Hence 
Eerily adv. Ee-riness, a vague sense of fear; 
superstitious dread. Ee-risome «a. weird 
gloomy, c 

Eete(n, eette, obs. ff. pres. t., pa. t. and 
Da. pple. of EAT. 

Ef (ef). Name of the letter F, q.v. 

a pref., repr. L. pref. ez- used before f. 
jEfiable (o-tüb'D, a. 1697. [- Fr. feffable or 

« effabilis, t. effari utter, f. ex- Er- + fari 
Speak; see -ABLE.] That cam be uttered, or 
Ee in words. Now only arch. 

i /fface (efé^s), v. 1490. [= (O)Fr. effacer, 
i es- (see Es-, Er-) + face FACE sb.] 

+ To rub out, obliterate; more widely, to 
due. to disappear 1611. 2. To expunge, 
Log Now only in fig. sentences. 1737. 3. 
i wipe out; to blot out, obtain oblivion for; 
^ abolish 1490. 4. fig. To reduce to insigni- 

penne; also refl. [after Fr. s'effacer] 1716. 
Dose grows smooth. . Till Cæsar’s image is 
ME 5 last COWPER. 2. Fluent Shakespeare 
WEY gas toe tous E UE 

. 4. ci 
effaced himself 1891. Hence” Effa-ceal le » 


Effa:ce; * 
or sendin te A cive a. (nonce-wd.), disposed 


lEffaré (cfa:re), a, 1738. [Fr. pa. pple. of 

E agitate.] Her. Salient. TES 
3 fa: a'scinate, v. 1016. [= effascinat-, pa. 
pels m of L. effascinare, i. ez- EF- + 
Pire; soe FASCINATE.] = FASCINATE 
T E TEffa:scina-tion, — FASCINATION. 
yy es 1650. [- L. effatum, subst. use of 
pu po e. n. of effari speak out, f. ex- EF- + 
Enel A saying, dictum, maxim —1690. 
moe (efe-kt), sb. ME. [- OFr. effect (mod. 
ohare Le» effectus, t. effect-, pa. ppl. stem of 
SiS rn out, f. ez- EF- + facere, fic- 
5 rd 1. Something caused or produced ; 
Eien? So naequenod, Correl. w. CAUSE. b. 
Aona “i E. c. Mech. The amount of work 
tenor Mae tym time. 1812. 2. Purport, drift, 
Bienen 13. An outward manifestation; 
teres enon —1656. b. A (happy) combina- 
nt colour or form in a picture, a land- 
Acquired D 1884, 14. Something attained or 
chattels y an action 1602. b. pl. Goods and 
» movable property; also, funds in 
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the bank to meet drafts 1704. 5. Operative 
influence 1668. b. The state or fact of being 
operative 1771. 6. The impression produced 
on the mind 1736, 7. Accomplishment 1483, 
tb. Reality, fact —1074. 

1. We know not at all what death is in itself; but 
only some of its effects BUTLER. b. This Tree is. . 
of Divine e. To open Eyes MILT. P. L. IX, 865. c. 
Phr. Useful e.: the net result, after allowance 
made for friction, etc. 2. Phr. To this or that e., to 
that, 3. What effects of passion shows she 
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AFFECT 1494. 

1. To e. a marriage SHAKS., Peace 1792, a cure 
JowzTT. Phr, To e. a sale, an insurance; hence, to 
e. a policy (of insurance). 2. Tr. & Cr. V. x. 6. 

Hence Effecter, -or, one who or that which 
effects. Effe-ctible a. capable of being effected. 
+Effe-ction, production; performance; in Geom. a 
construction, a proposition. 

Effective (efe-ktiv). ME. [- L. effectivus, f. 
as prec.; see -IVE. Cf. (O)Fr. effectif, -ive.] 

A. adj. 11. That is concerned in the produc- 
tion of 1684; having the power of acting upon 
objects 1052. 12. Concerned with, or having 
the function of, effecting 1607. 3. That has 
an effect 1760; spec. said of that portion of an 
agency or force which is actually brought to 
bear on an object 1798. 4. Efficient ME.; 
striking 1853. 5. Fit for work or service, as 
soldiers, etc. 1084. 6, Actual, de facto; opp. 
to potential, nominal 1786. 

3. An e. voice in legislation ADAM SMITH. E. 
range: the range within which a missile or fire-arm 
is e. E. faith, love (Theol): that bears fruit in. 
action. 4. An e. speaker 1836, 5. Army of 60,000 
on paper; of e. more than 50,000 CARLYLE. Phr. 
E. charge: the expenditure on e. forces, as dist. 
from pensions, ete. 6. The collection of an e... 
revenue BURKE. Phr. Æ. money, coin as dist. 
from paper money. 

B. sb. t1. An efficient cause —1086. 2. Mil. 
An effective soldier. (See A. 5.) Usually pl. 
1722. b. collect. sing. The effective part of an 
army 1885. 
fee garrisons. .consist of 1000 Effectives 

Hence Effe-ctively adv. in an e. manner; tin 
fact; virtually, decisively, completely. Effe-ctive- 
ness, the quality of being e. 

+Effectress (efektrés). 1001. If. effecter, 
-or (see EFFECT v.) + -ESS] A female 
eflecter 1662. So |Effe:ctrix [sc. causa, vis), 
an efficient cause or power. 

Effectual (efektizül, a. ME. [— med.L. 
effectualis, t. L. effectus EFFECT sb.; see -AL'.] 
1. That produces its intended effect, or 
answers its purpose. 12. = EFFECTIVE, Q.V. 
—1089. 3. Of prayers: Earnest, urgent ME. 
14. 7Actual—1655. 15. To the point, pertinent, 
conclusive —1077. 

1. To make complaints rather e. than loud 
Phr. E. calling (Theol the word of 
..he doth persuade and en- 
resus Christ’ Shorter Catech. 
Econ.) demand ‘sufficient to 


1625. 
Hence Effectuality, e. quality. Effe-ctually 
adv. so as to answer the purpose; Tearnestly ; 


Texplicitly; tin effect; tin act. Effe'ctualness 
(now rare), efficacy. 

Effectuate (efektiw,e!'t), v. 1580. I- 
effectuat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. effectuare, 
f. as prec.; see -ATE".] (rans. To bring to pass; 
to carry into effect, accomplish. 

To e. a desire SIDNEY, a Cure CHEYNE, purpose 
JOHNSON, an intention CRUISE, a conclusion 


‘mod.). 
te Effe:ctua-tion, accomplishment, fulfil- 


[f. late L. effectuosus 
OFr. effectueuz.] 
Hence 1Effe:c- 


ment. 

+Effe-ctuous, a. ME. 
(f. as prec.) + -OUS. cf. 
= EFFECTUAL a. 1, 3. -1655. 
tuous-ly adv., 1-ness. 

+Effei-r, sb. ME. [Sc. var. of AFFAIR, q. v.] 
1. A ‘cause’ —1605. 2. Appearance; show; 
ceremony —1818. 


EFFETE 


Effeir, effere (in Sc. efir), v. n. dial. ME. 
[Usual Sc. spelling of AFFEIR, AFFERE.] l. im- 
pers. intr. To fall by right, appertain, be 
proper or meet. Obs. exc. in Se. law phr. ‘as 
effeirs’. 12. As personal vb. To pertain 
properly —1820. 

2. In all that effeirs to war SCOTT. 

Effeminacy (efe'minăsi). 1602. [f. next + 
-Acv.] 1. Effeminate quality; unmanly 
weakness, softness, or delicacy. 12. Addic- 
tion to women —1071. 

2. But foul e. held yok't Her Bond-Slave MIUT. 

Effeminate (efe-minét). ME. [- L. effemina- 
tus, pa. pple. of effeminare make teminine, f. 
ez- EF- + femina woman; see -ATE'.] 

A. adj. 1. That has become like a woman: 
a, Unmanly, eneryated; self-indulgent; deli- 
cate or over-refined. b. Of things: Charac- 
terized by, or proceeding from, effeminacy 
1579. fc. Gentle, compassionate —1594. 
1d. Of music, odours, etc.: Soft, voluptuous 
—1692. 12. Addicted to women —1589. 

1.a. An e. ne neuer hathe spirite to any hie 
or noble dedes LD. BERNERS, bel scorn those e. 
revenges 1685. c. Rich, ITI, YI. vil. 211. 

B. sb. An effeminate person 1597. 

This wanton young e. [Richard II] DANIEL. 

Hence Eife*minately adv. in an unmanly man- 
ner or style; ge addiction to women (MILT, 
Er 562). Effe-minateness, e. quality or con- 

Effeminate (efe-mine't), v. ME. [= 
effeminat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. effeminare; 
see prec., -ATE*.] t1. trans. To represent as a. 
woman (rare) 11739. 2. To make womanish 
or unmanly; to enervate 1501. 3. intr, To 
become womanish; to grow weak, languish 


ME. 

2. Luxurious living. . Effeminates fools in body 
SHADWELL. 3. In a slothfull peace both courages 
will e., and manners corrupt BACON. 

Effemination (efe:miné'-fon). 1 Obs. 1650. 
= late L. effeminatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
The process of making or of becoming 
effeminate. 

Effeminize (efe:minoiz), v. Nowrare. 1612. 
[f. EFFEMINATE d. + -IZE.] trans. To render 
effeminate, 

Effendi (efe-ndi). 1614. [- Turk. efendi — 
mod.Gr. áéévrge (pronounced aféndi), voo. of 
adévrns (aféndis) :- Gr. aidévrns lord, master. 
See AUTHENTIO.] A Turkish title of respect, 
chiefly applied to officials and to professional 


men. 

Efferent (e-férént). 1850. [- efferent-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. efferre, f. ez- EF- + ferre bear; 
see -ENT.] Phys. a. adj. Conveying outwards; 
as e, vessels, nerves. Opp. to AFFERENT. b, 8b. 
That which carries outwards 1876. 

fE-fferous, a. rare. 1014. If. L. efferus 
very flerce (f. ex- EF- 4 ferus fierce) + 
-0U8.] Fierce, violent —1057. 

Effervesce (efoive:s), v. 1702. [= D. 
effervescere, f. ex- Er- + fervescere, inceptive 
ot fervére be hot, boil; see -ESCENT.) t1, intr. 
“To generate heat by intestine motion’ (J. D" 
2. To give off bubbles of gas, esp. as the result. 
of chemical action 1784. Of the gas itself: To 
issue forth in bubbles 1830, Also fig. 

2. fig. A number of. juveniles, .were efferveso- 
ing in all those modes of. . gambol and mischief, 
Mus. STOWE, Hence Efferve'scible a. capable of 
producing effervescence; fig. ready toe, Effer- 
verscive a. tending to effervescence, j 

Effervescence (efoxve'sčns). 1051. [f. as 
next; see -ENCE.] fi. The action of boiling up; 
heated agitation of the particles of a fluid 
-1710. 2. The action of bubbling up as if 
boiling; the rise of bubbles of gas from à 
fluid; esp. as the result of chemical action 
1684. 

2. That e, observed in the mixture of acids and 


alkalies BERKELEY. fig. The e. of invention 
JOHNSON. So Efferve'scency, effervescent state 


or condition. 

Effervescent (eforve:sónt), a. 1084. [= 
effervescent-, pres. ppl. stem. of L. effervescere ; 
see EFFERVESOE, -ENT.] fl. That is in a state 
of bubbling heat. 2. That has the property 
of rising in bubbles 1875. Also fig. 

2. fig. Nonsense e. with animal spirits MACAULAY, 

Effet, obs. or dial. f. EFT sb. 

Effete (ofit), a. 1021. [- L. effelus ex- 
hausted as by bearing young, f. ez- Er- + 
felus bearing (see FerUs).] tl. Of animals: 
That has ceased to bring forth offspring 


EFFICACE 


-1774. Also fig. 2. transf. Of substances; 
That has lost its special quality or virtue; 
exhausted, worn out 1662. 3. fig. Of systems, 
etc.: That has exhausted its vigour; in- 
capable of efficient action 1790. 

3. They find the old governments e., worn out 
BURKE. Your e. English aristocrat 1857. Hence 
Effe-teness. 

tE-fficace, sb. ME. [- OFr. eficace sb. — L. 
efficacia, f. efficaz (see next).] a. Efficacy. 
b. Effect. c. Active duty. —1712. 

Efficacious (efikó-fos), a. 1598. [f. L. 
efficax, efficac-, f. efficere accomplish (see 
EFFICIENT): see -ACIOUS.] That produces, or is 
certain to produce, the intended effect; 
effective. (Not said, in prose, of personal 
agents.) 

Lesse e., that is, in plain English ineffectual 1651. 
Hence Effica-cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Effica:city. ME. [- (O)Fr. efficacité — L. 
efficacitas, f. efficax; see prec., -ITY.] = next. 

Efficacy (efiküsi). 1527. [- L. eficacia, 
f. efficax; see EFFICACIOUS, -Y*.] 1. Capacity 
to produce effects; power to effect the object 
intended. (Not used of personal agents.) 
12. A mode of effecting a result, LOCKE. 
13. Effect —1633, 

» An act, not. . beyond the e. of the Sun Sm T. 
BROWNE, E. in a distemper BP. BERKELEY. The 
e.of mirth JOHNSON. 

Efficience (efi-féns). ? Obs. 1009. [- L. 
efficientia; Bee EFFICIENT, -ENOE.] The exer- 
cise of efficient power. 

Efficiency (efi-fénsi) 1593. [f. as prec.; 
see -ENCY.] 1. The fact of being an efficient 
cause, Now only in philosophical use. tb. 
Production, causation, creation -1078. 2. 
Efficient power, effectiveness, efficacy 1633. 

2. The greatest dissemination of power consis- 
tent with e, MILL. The e, of labour FAWCETT. 

Efficient (efi-fént). MK. [— efficienl-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. efficere accomplish, f. ex- 
Er- + facere make, do; see -ENT.. Cf. (O)Fr. 
efficient.) 

A. adj. 1. Making, causing to be; that makes 
(a thing) to be what it is. 2. Productive of 
effects; operative. Of persons: Adequately 
skilled and active. 1787. 

1, The common e. cause of beauty BURKE. 2. An 
Suo rrument 1787. An expert and e. workman 


B. sb. 11. ‘The cause which makes effects to 
be what they are’ (J.). Common in 17th c. 
-1804. 2. Mil. An efficient soldier; a volun- 
teer qualifled for service 1864. 

1. The E. or Author of it, is. . God himselfe 1649. 
Hence Effi-ciently adv. fas by an e. cause; in an e. 
manner. 

TEffie-rce, v. [f. EF- + FIERCE.] To render 
fierce. SPENSER F^. Q. rrr. xi. 27. 

Effigial a. rare. 1715. [f. L. effigies 
ErFIGY + -AL'. Cf. med.L. effigialis.] Of 
the nature of an effigy. 

Effigiate (efi-dgije't), v. Now rare. 1608 
[~ effigiat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. effigiare, 
f. effigies; see EFFIGY, -ATE*.] To present a 
likeness of; to portray. Also fig. Also with 
into (obs.). 

To effigiat the Emperour Nero 1628, Hence 
Effiigia'tion, the action of representing; a repre- 
sentation. 

|Effigies (efi-dgijiz). arch. 1600. [L.] Now 
EFFIGY, q.v. 

Effigy (efidgi). 1539. [- L. effigies, f. 
effig?, stem of effingere, f. ex- EF- + fingere 
fashion. {Not before xvi in sing. form, 
Which is based on the L. abl.; earlier pl. 
effigies and phr. in effigie (4 syll.) belong to L. 
effigies, which was in common use xvi-xix.] 
A likeness, portrait, or image. Now chiefly 
applied to a sculptured figure or to a habited 
image; also to a portrait on coins. 

Phrases. In e.: under the form, or by means of, a 
representation; also fig. T'o execute, hang, burn in 
e.: to treat thus an image of any one, as an indica- 
tion of the treatment popularly desired for the 
original; formerly also done in the case of a cri- 
minal who had fled from justice. 

TEffla-gitate, v. rare. 1641. [- efflagitat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. efflagitare, f. ez- EF- + 
flagitare demand; see -ATE^] To demand 
eagerly —1676. 

tEffla‘te, v. rare. 1634. [- effiat-, pa. 
stem of L. efflare, f. ex- EF- 
"ATE*.] To puff out. 

EfHation (eflé-Jon). 1578. [- late L. 
effiatio, f. as prec.; see -10N. Cf. OFr. efflation.] 


ppl. 
+ flare blow; see 
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1. A blowing out; expulsion of breath. 2. 
concr. That which is blown or breathed forth 


(eflores), v. 1775. [= L. 
e , Í. ex- EF- + florescere, inceptive 
of florére bloom, f. flos, flor- flower; see 
-ESCENT.] i. To bloom, burst forth into or as 
into flowers. 2. Chem. a. Of a crystalline sub- 
stance: To change over the surface, or 
throughout, to ‘flowers’ or fine powder, 
owing to loss of water on exposure to the air 
1788. b. Of a salt: To come to the surface, 
and there crystallize 1820. c. Of the ground, 
a wall, etc.: To become covered with a 
powdery crust of saline particles left by 
evaporation 18... 3. fig. To blossom out; to 
become manifest 1834. 

3. A disposition. .to e. into extremely tall talk 


1864. 

Efflorescence  (efloresóns). 1620.  [f. 
efflorescent-, pres. ppl. stem of L efflorescere 
(see prec.); see -ENCE. Partly — Fr. efflores- 
cence (XVI).] 1. The process, or period, of 
flowering. Also jig. 2. Path. ‘A morbid 
redness, or rash of the skin’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
1684. 3. Chem. The process of efflorescing 
(see EFFLORESCE 2); the powdery deposit 
which results from this 1667. 


1 fig. His impertinent e. of Rhetorick MARVELL. 
So TEfflore'scency (in senses 1 fig. and 3). 
Efflorescent (eflore:stnt), a. 1818. [f. as 


prec.; see -ENT.] 1. Bot. That is efflorescing 
or blooming. 2. Resembling, or forming, an 
efflorescence; also fig. 

Efflower (eflau*-), v. rare. 1875. [- Fr. 
effleurer in same sense.] To deprive a skin of 
its epidermis with a blunt knife. 

Effluence (e-fl'učns). 1003. [- (O)Fr. 
effluence or med.L. effluentia, f. as next; see 
-ENCE.] 1. A flowing out (esp. of light, 
magnetism, elc.). Also transf. and fig. 1628. 
2. concr. That which flows forth; an emana- 
tion. Also fig. 1003. 

1. A moist e. of vapours 1635. (ransf. That 
stormful e. towards the Frontiers CARLYLE. 2. 
Colour is an e. of form JowETT. So f E-ffluency. 

Effluent (e-fl'uónt), 1726. [— effluenl-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. effluere, f. ex- Er- + fluere 
flow; see -ENT. Cf. (O)Fr effluent.) 

A. adj. That flows forth or outwards, as an 
€. drain. 

B. sb. a. A stream flowing from a larger 
stream, lake, etc. b. The outflow from a sew- 
age tank. 1859. 

Effluve (ef'ü-v). 1881. [- Fr. effluve in 
same sense — L. EFFLUVIUM.] Elecir. The 
diffusion of electricity from an electrified 
body by radiation or atmospheric conduction. 

tEfflu-viable, a. [f. EFFLUVIUM + -ABLE.] 
That can pass off in effluvia. BOYLE. 

tEfflu-viate, v. 1004. [f. EFFLUVIUM + 
-ATE*.] trans. To throw off effiuvium; also 
absol. and intr. —1693. 

Effluvious (efl'd-vios), a. 1068. [f. next + 
-0US.] Of the nature of an effluvium. 

Effluvium (efl'à-viom). Pl. -ia, t-iums. 
1646. [~ L. effluvium, f. effluere, f. ex- EF- + 
fluere flow.] fl. A flowing out, an issuing 
forth —1704. 2, esp. The (real or supposed) 
outflow of material particles too subtle to be 
perceived by the senses; concr, a stream of 
such particles. (Obs. in gen. sense.) 1646. 
b. An exhalation affecting the sense of smell; 
Pop. a noxious or disgusting exhalation 1656. 
43. In sense 2, the pl. effluvia has been 
ignorantly treated as a sing. with pl. 
effluvias or effluviz 1052. 

2. The Effluvia of the Load-stone BOYLE. 
effluvia darting through the brain POPE. 

Efflux _(efivks), sb. 1641. [- med.L. 
efuxus in same sense, f. L. effluere; see 
EFFLUENT.] 1. A flowing outwards; often 
opp. to aflux or influx. Also attrib. Hence, a 
channel of outflow. Also Jig. 1649. 2. The 
lapse (of time, etc.); hence, expiry 1647. 3. 
ore That which flows out; an emanation 

2. In e. of time N. Bacon. The e. in 1877 of 
time within which the turnpike trust wasting 
1884. Hence TEfflu-x v. to flow forth (rare). 

Effiuxion (efipkfon) 1621. [- (O)Fr. 
efluxion or late L. effluzio, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] 1. The action or process of flowing out; 
an out-flow. Also fig. 1646. 2. = EFFLUX 9. 
1621, 3, EFFLUVIUM 1626, 


Quick 


EFFUME 


2. The partnership. . having expi i 
1868. So tEfflu:xive a. outiowing (myg Ume 
tEffo-liate, v. rare. 1671. [f. Ep- + Fou. 
ATE v.] To open into leaf. Hence (with 
different sense) Effolia-tion, removal of 
isis 

force (ef6*-1s), v. 1512. [- Fr, e forcer: 
see EFFORT.) ti. refi. To make sea; 
(= Fr. s'efforcer) -1543. 2. To force open, to 
gain by force. SPENSER. 3. To force out (rare) 


1855. Hence Effo-rced ppl. a. uttered with 
effort. 

Efform (ef(1m), v. 1578. [- late L. efform- 
arein same sense; see EF-, FORM v,] To shape, 
TEffo:rme- 


fashion. Hence fEfforma-tion. 
tive a. Effo:rmer. 
Effort (e-füat), sb. 
earlier esforz nom. 
i= Rom. *ezforliare, f. 
strong. See FORCE sb.'] 


2. The panting Courser. . Makes many a faint E, 
SOMERVILLE, It required a considerable e. TYN- 
DALL. Hence [fEffo'rt v. to strengthen, E-ffort- 
less a. making no e. E-ffortlessly adv, 

tEffo'ssion. rare. 1657. [- late L. 
effossio, t. effoss-, pa. ppl. stem of L. effodere, 
f. ex- EF- + fodere dig; see -10N.] The action 
of digging out 1714. 

Effraction (efrækfən). 1840. [- Fr 
effraction — med.L. effractio, f. effract-, pa. 
ppl stem of L. effringere, f. ex- EF- + 
frangere break; see -10N.] Breaking open (a 
house); burglary. 

A riot, with e. and murder MILMAN. 

Effranchise (efra:ntfoiz) v. 1804. [In 
1804 Webster and mod. dicts. A var. of 
AFFRANOHISE, ENFRANOHISE.] To invest with 
franchises or privileges. 

tEffray:, v. ME. [~ Fr. effrayer; seo AF- 
FRAY v.] 1, trans. To frighten —1596. 2. To 
frighten away ; to scare 1588. Hence Effray:- 
able [? misprint for EFFROYABLE] a. frightful, 

tE‘ffrenate, a. 1501. [- L. effrenatus, pa. 
pple. of effrenare, f. ex- Er- + frenum bridle; 
See -ATE'] Unbridled; violent in action 
—1057. So fEffrena-tion. 

TEffro-nt, v. rare. 1043, [(1) Back-forma- 
tion from next; (2) — OFr. effronter (see next).] 
1. trans. To free from bashfulness. 2. To put 
to confusion 1649. 

tEffro-nted, ppl. a. 1598. [f. Fr. effronté + 
-ED'; see next.) Shameless, unblushingly 
insolent -1641. Hence +Effro-ntedly adv. 
Also (irreg.) fEffro:ntuous a. characterized 
by effrontery (North). rs 

Effrontery (efro-ntéri). — 1715. [= cia 
effronterie, f. effronté shameless :- Rom. *ez- 
frontatus, t. *exfrons, for late L. effrons bare- 


faced, f. ex- EF- + frons, froni- forehead; ies 


FRONT, -ERY.] Shameless audacity, 
blushing insolence. 

The happy inheritance of impregnable €. 
SMOLLETT. 


fEffude, v. 1034. [incorr. — L. effundere] 
To pour out —1657. AM 
Effulge (efv-ld3), v. 1729. [- L. effulgéres 
see next.] 1. intr. To shine forth brilianty 
Also fig. (now humorously pedantic.) 1735. 
2. trans. To flash forth (liż. and fig.). dum 
1. fip. He effulges with the sun in velvetee 
jacket and breeches 1828. P Ope 
Effulgence (efo:ld3éns). 1667. [- lai i 
effulgentia, f. as next + -ia -Y*; see ERO 
The quality of being effulgent, splendid ri 
ance (lit. and fig.). 


On thee Impresst the e. of his Glorie abides 


MILT. jJ 
Effulgent (efpldsént) a. 1738. [- eo 
gent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. effulgére; see S 


FuLGENT.] Shining forth brilliantly; diftus- 
ing intense light; radiant. S 
ES is upborne by an e. cloud 1862. Hence 
ftu-lgently adv. 
tEffu:mabi'lity. (f. L. effumare, oes 
+ -ABLE + -ITY, after words in -al ats 
Capability of being converted into vap 
BOYLE. it 
tEffu-me, v. rare. [- L. effumare To 
smoke, f. ez- EF- + fumare to m vie 
puff out (smoke). B. Jonson. So fEffu eu 
tion, the action of converting into vaP! 
concr. a vapour emitted. 


EFFUND 


gffund (cfo-nd), v. ME. [- L. effundere, f. 
ez- Er- + fundere pour.] trans. To pour out 
(lit. and fig-)- 

tEffu'se, sb. rare. 1593. [f. the vb.] Effu- 

sion -1631. 5 

Much e. of blood 3 Hen. VI, It. vi. 28. 

Effuse (efiü-s), a. 1530. [~ L. effusus, pa. 
pple. of effundere; see next.] 1. Poured out 
freely ; chiefly transf. and fig. overflowing, un- 
restrained. ? Obs. 2. Bot. Of an inflorescence: 
Spreading loosely, esp. on one side 1870. 
b. Conch. Having the lips separated by a 
groove 1842. 

1. No wanton waste amidst e. expence YOUNG. 
Effuse (efiū-z), v. ME. [- effus-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. effundere; see EFFUND.] trans. To 
pour forth or out; fto shed (blood); in pass. 
to be extravasated. Also transf. and fig. 
Also absol. 

My pitying eye..effus'd a plenteous stream 
Pore. fig. A palpable tranquillity had been ef- 
fused abroad GALT. Hence Effu-sedly adv. un- 
restrainedly (rare). 

Effusion (efia-gon). ME. [- (O)Fr. effusion 
or L. effusio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. A pour- 
ing out; tshedding (of tears, blood, ete.). 
b. Path. The escape of any fluid out of its 
natural vessel, and its lodgement elsewhere 
1732, 2. transf. and fig. (see quots.) ME. 3. 
concr, That which is poured out; esp. a 
mes or the like. Now often contemptuous. 
1779. 

1. E. of wine JER. TAYLOR, of lava HERSOHEL. 
Phr, tE. of spirits (see ANIMAL SPIRITS): the 
supposed cause of fainting. 2. E. of treasure 
RaLEGH, of joy 1778, of His dee Spirit. 
Farrar, 3. Here ended this wild e. SCOTT. 

Effusive (efid-siv), a. 1662. [f. L. effus- 
(see EFFUSE v.) + -IvE.] 1. Pouring out, over- 
flowing. Of emotions, etc.: Demonstrative. 
2, That gives outlet to emotion. BAIN. 

1. The floor Wash'd with th’ e. wave POPE. 
Peel..was not e.; he did not pour out his emo- 
et MoCartHy. Hence Effu:sive-ly adv., 


lEfreet (e-frit). 1841. var. of AFREET. 

Eft (eft), sb. (OE. efela, of unkn. origin. 
The form NEWT is now more used.) A small 
lizard. Now chiefly applied to the Greater 
Water-Newt (Triton cristatus), of the order 
Salamandridx. 

TEft, a. superl. eftest. [Origin and meaning 
DAI ?Ready, apt. Much Ado Iv. ii. 

[Eft (eft), adv. (OE. eft = OFris., OS. eft, 
MLG., MDu. echt, ON. ept, eft i= Gmo. 

‘aftiz, comp. adv., f. *aft-; see AFTER 
gan a. Again —1051. b. Afterwards —1559. 

ftsoons (eftsi-nz), adv. Obs. or arch. 
Also eftsoon. [OE. eftsdna, f. eft EFT adv. + 
söna Soon; extended with advb. -s XIY.] 

Tl. A second time, again -1637. 12. Again, 
monedrer ~1601. 3. Afterwards, soon after; 
orthwith ME. +4. From time to time, repeat- 
edly -1720, 
et (igee-d), interj. 1673. (prob. f. A 
pen, + Gop (cf. AGAD), but now assoc. W. 

y God!] Used as a softened oath. 
,Egality. late ME. [- Fr. égalité, f. égal; 
Tern JTY.] = EQUALITY. Re-coined by 

M YSON. So Egalita-rian a. that asserts e. 
4 fall, a. late ME. [- (O)Fr. égal — L. 
p» is EQUAL] = Equa —1596. Hence 
Kdally adv., t-ness. 
Pr ERU rare. [- late L. egentia, f. L. 

j^ * be in need; see -ENCE.] Need. J. GROTE. 

Keen, obs. f. EAGER a., EAGRE. 

Pies (tdge-st), v. 1607. [- egest-, pa. ppl. 
ek of L. egerere to void, f. e- EX- + gerere 
Sad HDI To pass off, expel; esp. from. 
rio H e body, as excrement, perspiration, 
Hed ence Ege'stive a. pertaining to eges- 


agenta (idge-sta), sb. pl. 1787. IL. 
praise use of n. pl. of egestus, pa. pple. of 
Egestion prec.) Excreta. 
sie ion (idse':stjonA ME. [- L. egestio 
Dred, E 1. egest-, pa. ppl. stem of egerere; see 
of ay fai Cf. OFr. egestion.] 11. The action 
Pasing e out. ME only. 2. Phys. The 
E someon epg from within the body; 
sedie, SEs sb. late ME. [- ON. egg; Super- 
OHG vu ey i= cognate OE. ej = OS. 
addi.) u., G.) ei, Crim.-Goth. ada (Goth. 
i= Gme. *ajjaz n., prob. ult. rel. to L. 
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ovum, Gr. àóv.] 1. The oval body laid by the 
female of birds and other animal species, and 
containing the germ of a new individual, en- 
closed within a shell or strong membrane. 
b. spec. A hen's egg OE. 2. fig. That which 
contains the germ of anything; usu. in a bad 
sense 1645. 3. (ransf. An oval 1589. 

venie num Ce e cast s Gr I. i. 32. 

a al , ant for 
Butter 1 ‘Hens IV, IL i. 64. 2. Phr. Dain ts 


the e. 

Phrases. To have all one’s eggs in one basket: to 
risk all one’s property on a single venture. To 
tread upon eggs: to walk on delicate ground. A 
bad e.: a person or thing that comes to no good 
1853. So Good e. (U.S.), used as a commendatory 
exclamation. 

Comb.: a. attrib., as e.-basket, -cup, -spoon, etc. 
b. objective, as e.-beater, -boiler, etc. C+ similative, 
as e.-bald, -shaped, etc. 

Special comb.: e. and anchor, e. and tongue, 
e. and dart (mouldings), varieties of the 
EcHINUS, produced by the alternation of vertical 
haped ornaments; e.-apple, the fruit of 
plant (Solanum melongena); -bag, (a) the 
ovary; (b) = egg-case; -bird, a species of tern 
(Hydre idon fuliginosum); -bound ppl. a., 
said of fowls unable through weakness or disease 
to expel their eggs; -case, the silken cocoon in 
which spiders enclose the tubes in which the fe- 
males lay their eggs; -cell, the cell or germ from 
which an ovum or an individual is subsequently 
developed; -dance, a dance blindfold among [d 
also fig.; -flip = EGG-NOG; -lass, (a) a glass for 
holding an e.; (b) a sand-glass for timing the boil- 
ing of an e.; f-hot, ‘a hot drink made of beer, 
eges, sugar, and nutmeg’; -plum, an ei g-shaped 

um of a light yellow colour; -pop (U.S.),? a 

ind of egg-flip; -pouch, -sac = egg-case, 
-Saturday, the Saturday before Shrove Tuesday 
(Nares); -slice, a slice for removing omelets or 
fried eggs from the pan; -stone — OOLITE; 
-sucker, a bird, the Toucan; -Sunday, the Sun- 
day before Shrove Tuesday; -trot = egg-wife's 
trot; -urchin, the name of species of ECHINUS; 
f-wife, a woman who offers eggs for sale; hence 
e.-wife’s trot, her pace in riding to market. 

Egg (eg), v. ME. [- ON. eggja (Da. egge), 
EpGE v.] trans. To incite, encourage; to 
provoke, tempt. Obs. exc. with on. 1506. 

A man which sharpens his enemy with taunts 
when he would e. him to fight 1593. Schemers and 
flatterers would e. him on THACKERAY. Hence 
E-gger sb.! 

Egg (eg), v.? 1833. [f. the sb.] a. To cover 
with yolk of egg. b. To pelt with (rotten) 
eggs. C. inir. To collect (wild fowls’) eggs. 

a. To see a sweetbread egged and crumbed 1864. 
Hence Egger sb.? (in sense c). 

Egger (e'gox) sb. 1705. [app. f. EGG sb. 
+ -ER!.] A collector's name for moths, esp. 
the Oak Egger-moth (Bombyz quercus). 

+E-ggment. ME. only. If. EGG v. + -MENT.] 
Incitement. 

Egg-nog(g (ez-no£). 1825. [f. EGG sb. + 
Noc sb.'] A drink in which eggs are stirred 
up with hot beer, cider, wine, or spirits. 

E-gg-plant. 1767. Aname for the Solanum 
esculentum, now including both the white- 
fruited variety and the purple-fruited 
Aubergine. 

E-gg-shell. ME. [f. EGG sb. + SHELL.) 
‘The shell or external covering of an egg; often 
as a type of worthlessness or of fragility. b. 
altrib., as in egg-shell china: à Very thin and 
delicate porcelain ware. 

Eglandular (ighenditilia), a. 1870. [See 
E- pref. Bol. That has no glands. So 
Egla-ndulose a. (in same sense). 

Eglantine (e'glüntoin, -tin). 
églantine, t. OFr. aiglent += Rom. *aculentus, 
f. (after spinulentus thorny), acus needle, 
aculeus prickle, sting.] 1. The Sweet-briar; 
also attrib. 42. In Milton: ? The honeysuckle. 

1. Quite ‘ouer-cannoped with. . E. Mids. N, i. i. 
252. 2. Through the sweetbrier or the vine, Or the 
twisted e. MILT. L’ Allegro 48. 

Eglatere (eglàti*1). ME. [- AFr. eglanter, 
(O)Fr. églantier, OFr. also aiglentier, f. 
aiglent (see prec.) + -ier (+= L. -arium) -ER? 2.] 
= prec. Now only poet. 

Eglogue, obs. f. ECLOGUE. 

1Eglomerate (iglo-mére't), v. 1656. IE. 
py substitution of E- (Ex-!) for AG-, as the 
opposite of contemp. AGGLOMERATE v. wind 
into a ball.] To unwind. (Dicts.) 

E-gma. A blunder for ENIGMA. L.L.L, u.i. 


73. 
Ego (ego, tgo). 1824. [L., the pron. I. 
The pronunc. (igo) is obsolete in England.] 


EGRET 


Metaph. The I; the conscious thinking sub- 
ject, as opp. to the non-ego or objeot. Also 
joc. for ‘self’. 

In every act of consciousness we distinguish a 
self or ego 1829. Hence E.-hood, iadividuality, 
Ego-ical a. of or pertaining to egotism. 

Egoism (eg. vgoiz'm). 1785. [= Fr. 
égoisme — mod.L. egoismus; Bee prec., -I8M.] 
1. Metaph. The belief, on the part of an in- 
dividual, that there is no proof that anything 
exists but his own mind: chiefly applied 
polemically to philosophical systems sup- 
posed to involve this conclusion. 2. Ethics. 
The theory which regards self-interest as the 
foundation of morality. Also, in practical 
sense: Regard to one's own interest; syste- 
matic selfishness. (Latterly opp. to altruism.) 
b. with an and pl. 1795. 3. The habit of look- 
ing upon ell questions chiefly in their rela- 
tions to oneself. Also, self-opinionative- 
ness, 1840. 4, = EGOTISM 1. 1807. 

Egoist (e-g-, igoiist). 1785. [- Fr. égoiste; 
see prec. -IST.] 1. An adherent of EGOISM 
(sense 1). 2. A systematically selfish man 
1879. 3. = Ecomst. Also quasi-adj. 1794. 

3. I will turne., and tell you my adventures 
Lyrron. Hence Egoi'stic, -al a. pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, EGOISM (senses 1-3), Egoi- 
stically adv. 

E-goistry. nonce-wd. [f. prec. + -RY.] 
= Kaorsw. Shaftesb. 

Egoity (emü"iti). 1651. [f. Hao + ATY, 
after Serry (- med.L. seifas).] Self-hood; 
that which forms the essence of the individ- 


Egomania (egomé'-niá). orig. joc. 1826. Lf. 
EGO + -MANIA.] Morbid egotism. 

TE'$omism. rare. 1730. [= Fr. égomisme, 
f. égo EGO + -isme -I8M, with unexplained 
-m-.] The belief of one who considers himself 
the only being in existence —1856. 

Egophony, var. of /EGOPHONY. 

Egotheism (egopiiz'm). rare. 1860. [f. 
Gr. yó + Ged: God + -ISM.] The (mystical) 
identification of oneself with the deity. 

Egotism (e'g-, 7 gdtiz’m). 1714. [f. Heo + 
-isM, with intrusive -t-; hence Fr. égotisme.| 
1. The too frequent use of the word I; hence, 
the practice of talking about oneself and one’s 
doings. 2. Self-conceit; also, selfishness 1800. 

1. The e, of personal narrative KANE. 2. His 
[Napoleon's] absorbing e. was deadly to all men 
EMERSON. 

Egotist (e-g-, igótist). 1714. [f. as prec. + 
-1st.] One who uses the word J too often; one 
who thinks or talks too much of himself. Also 
altrib. Hence Egoti'stic, -al a. pertaining to, 
w characterized by, egotism. Egoti'stically 

Vs 

Egotize (e'g-, tgõtəiz), v. 1789. [f. Eco- 
ISM; see -IZE.] intr. To talk or write ego- 
tistically. 

Egranulose (igre:nitilo“s), d. 1884. If. 
E- + GRANULOSE.] Without granules. 

Egre, obs. f. EAGER. 

Egregious (igri-d5'os, -daios), a. 1534. [7 L. 
egregius surpassing, illustrious, f. e- Ex- + 
grex, greg- flock; see -I0US.] Tl. Prominent, 
projecting 1578. 2. Remarkable: fa. (in a 
good sense) Distinguished, excellent, re- 
nowned —1738. b. (in a bad sense) Gross, 
flagrant 1573. 

2. a. E. Ransome SHAKS, doctrine MILT. An e. 
mathematician HOBBES. b. E. Liars and Impos- 
tors Miur. An e. exercise of tyranny HUME. 
Hence Egre-giously adv. in an e. manner (now 
E in a bad sense). Egre-giousness, excel- 

ence. 

Egremoigne, -moyn, obs. ff. AGRIMONY. 
sb. 1538. [- L. egressus, 
1. egress-, pa. ppl. stem of egredi go out, f. e- 
Ex-! + gradi to step.] 1. A going out, or the 
right or liberty of going out. Also attrib. b. 
Astron. The end of an eclipse or transit 1706. 
2. A channel of exit, an outlet. 

1. Free ingress e, and re; 
burning Adamant. . prohibit all e. Miur, P. D. m. 
437. A lane..an e. from which was shut up 1817. 

Egress (igre's), v. 1578. [f. the Bb.] intr. 
To issue, to go forth. Hence Egre'ssion, the 
action of going out or issuing forth. Eére:s- 
sive a. tending to go forth. 

Egret (e-grét, grét). ME. [- AFr. egrette, 
(O)Fr. aigreite — Pr. aigreta, f. stem of aigron, 
corresp. to (O)Fr. héron HERON; see -ET.] 1. 
The Lesser White Heron. Also atirib., as in 


EGRIMONIE 


e.-heron. 2. = AIGRETTE 3. 1794. 3. attrib., as 
Te.-monkey, a hypothetical species of ape, 
called by Linnæus Simia aygula 1802. 

1. An egript. .is all white as the swanne, with legs 
like to an hearnshaw HAKLUYT, 

Egrimonie, -y, obs. ff. AGRIMONY. 

TE-grimony. rare. 1626. [- L. egrimonia, 
f. eger sick; see -MONY.] Deep sorrow. (Dicts.) 

Egriot, var. of tAcnIoT, a kind of cherry. 

Egritude, obs. var. of /EGRITUDE. 

Egurgitate ((gD-1dgite't), v. rare. 1656. 
[f. after REGURGITATE, with substitution of 
prefix.] To vomit forth; also fig. 

Egyptian (idgipJon) ME. [f. Egypt + 
-IAN,] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging or relating to Egypt; 
also fig., as in E. bondage, darkness, etc. ME. 
2. = GIPSY (joc.) 1749. 

Phrases. a. Bot. E. Bean: perh. the fruit of 
Nelumbium speciosum. E. Lotus = Nymphaea 
lotus, E. Thorn: Crategus pyracantha. b. Min. 
E. Jasper, tpebble: a brown mottled Jasper 
from Egypt. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Egypt. Often fig. (cf. 
Ex, 12:36) ME. 2. = GIPSY 1514. 3. pl. Short 
for E. stocks (rec.). 

Hence Egy:ptianize v. [see -IzE] 1064. 

Egyptology  (jdsiptolódsi) ^ 1859.  [f. 
Egypt + -Loav.] The study of Egyptian 
antiquities. Hence Egypto-loger, Egypt- 
o'logist (also Egy-ptologue), one versed 
in E. Egyptolo-gical a. of, pertaining to, or 
devoted to E. 

Eh (ë, &), interj. 1507. [ME. ey; of in- 
stinctive origin.] 1. An exclam. of sorrow. 
Cf. AH a. 2. An interjectional particle of 
inquiry, often inviting assent 1773. 3. EA?: 
colloq. or vulgar = What did you say? 1837. 

Ehlite (2'loit). 1808. [f. EA! near Lenz on 
the Rhine + -IT&'! 2b.] Min. A variety of 
Pseudomalachite. 

Eident (oi-dént), a. Sc. 1591. 
IDENT.] Diligent, attentive to. 

Eider (9i-dox). 1743. [- Icel, (ON.) æðr, 
gen. æðar in æðarfugl eider-duck, (Icel.) 
æðardún (see next).] 1. A species of duck, 
Somateria mollissima, of northern regions, 
that lines its nest with EIDER-DOWN; also 
King-e. (Somateria spectabilis.). Chiefly 
allrib., as in e.-duck, etc. 2. The down 
itself 1766. 3. alfrib. or adj. Resembling eider- 
down 1791. 

Ei:der-down. 1774. [- Icel. æðardún; see 
prec., Down sb.*] 1, The small soft feathers 
from the breast of the eider-duck. Also 
attrib. 2, = eider-down quilt. 

Eidograph (oi-ddgraf). 1801. [f. Gr. etbos 
form + -GRAPH.] An instrument for repro- 
ducing drawings on any scale. 

|Eidolon (oidó"ljn). Pl. occas. -a. 1828. 
[Gr. eiðwiov  InOL.] An  (unsubstantial) 
image, spectre, phantom. Hence Eido:- 
loclast [f. Gr. «Adorns)], an image-breaker. 

fEidoura:nion. 1825. [f. Gr. elos form 

+ odpavds heaven.] A mechanical contri- 
vance for representing the motions of the 
heavenly bodies; cf. ORRERY —1829. 

Eigh (8), interj. dial. (Cf, Eu, Ey.) An 
exclam. of wonder or asseveration. 

Eight (ét). (OW. ehta (eahta, ahta) = OFris. 
achta, acht(e, OS., OHG. ahto (Du., G. acht), 
ON. dita, Goth. ahtau :- Gme. *axtd :- IE. 
*okló, whence also L. octo, Gr. óxró, Skr. 
asiáw.] The cardinal number next after 
seven; symbols 8 or viii. 

A. as adj. (see quots.). 

E. years 1513. Phr. An e. days (= a week) Luke 
9:28. ellipt. We breakfast at e. 1891. Piece of e. 
(reals): the Spanish dollar. (Now Hist.). 

B. as sb. 1. The number eight ME. 2, A set 
of eight persons or things, as, the e. of hearts, 
the Oxford e. Phr. In eights: in lines of e. 
syllables. 1598. 3. The figure (8); hence any- 
thing in the form of an 8. 1607. 

Comb., as e.-sided, etc. ; e.-day adj., -fold adj. and 
ady.; e.-day clock, one that goes for e. days with- 
out winding up; -oar a. (of a boat) manned by e. 
rowers; also as sb. 

Eight, obs. f. Arr. 

Eighteen (etin, é-tin), a. (sb.) [OE. 
e(a)htaténe, corresp. to OF ris, achtatine, OS. 
ahtotian (Du. achitien), OHG. ahtozehan (G. 
achizehn), ON. ditjdn; see -TREN.] 1. The 
cardinal number next after Seventeen; 
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symbols 18 or xviii. 2. quasi-sb. = e.- 
pounder 1833. 

Syxe and twelue makyth eyghtene TREVISA. 

Comb.: e.-knot a., (a vessel) capable of doing e. 
knots; -penny a., worth or costing e.-pence; also 
quasi-sb.; -pounder, a gun throwing an eighteen- 
pound shot. 

Eightee-nmo. 1858. [Eng. reading of 
18mo. See -mo.] Colloq. for OCTODECIMO. 
Eighteenth (e'tinp, é^tinp) a. [ME. 
etelenpe, repl. OE. e(a)htotéopa; cf. OF ris. 
ahtatinda, ahtendesta, achtiensta, ON. dttján- 
di.) 1. Next in order after the seventeenth. 
2. E. part: one of eighteen equal parts of 
anything. Hence Eightee-nthly adv. 


Eighth (é'tp). [Formerly eight, ete. OK. 


e(a)htopa = OFris. achte, OHG. ahtodo (G. 
achte) :- Gmc. *axto'pan, f. *axtó; see 
EIGHT, -TH*,] 


A. adj. 1. That comes next in order to the 
seventh. Also ellipt., as the e. of April. 2. E. 
part: one of eight equal parts of anything 
1523. 

B. sb. 1. = eighth part 1557. 12. Mus. = OC- 
TAVE 1706. Hence Ei-ghthly adv. in the e. 


place. 

Eightieth (é-tiép), a. (sb) ME. |f. 
EIGHTY; see -TH'] The ordinal number 
answering to the cardinal eighty. 

Ei-ght-squa:re. Obs. exc. Naut. 1538. [f. 
EIGHT + SQUARE a., after four-square.] Hav- 
ing eight equal sides; octagonal. 

Eighty (£-ti), a. (sb.) [ME. esteti, repl. OE. 
hunde(a)Matig; see -TY*.] 1. The cardinal 
number equal to eight tens; symbol 80 or 
lxxx. Also ellipL, as in now over e. 
2. quasi-sb. a. The age of eighty years. b. 
The eighties: the years between eighty and 
ninety in a century. 1835. 

Eigne (Zn), a. 1586. [Erroneous sp. of 
AYNE.] Law First-born, eldest; see AYNE. 
Phr. E. title: a prior title. E. estate: one that is 
entailed. 

Eikon, var. of Icon. 

Eild (id), a. Sc. 1822. [perh. var. of YELD 
a.] Of a cow: Not giving milk; dry. 

Eild, var. of ELD sb. and v. 

Eir(e, obs. f. AIR, EYRE, HEIR. 

Eirenarch (oirinüik) 1641. ([- Gr. 
elpmápxns, f. elpńvņn peace + dpyns -ARCH.] 
An officer charged with the preservation of 
the publie peace. 

Eirenic, irenic (oirinik), a. rare. 1878. 
[~ Gr. epmixós, f. eps peace; see -I0.] 
Tending to peace. 

\Eirenicon (eiriniken). 1865. [= Gr. 
elppuxóv, n. Sing. Of elppuxós; see prec.] A 
proposal tending to reconcile differences. 

Eiry, var. of AERIE, EERIE. 

tEivsell. [Late OE. aisile, eisile — OFr. 
aisil, f. L. acetum vinegar, with unexpl. 
ending.] Vinegar —1034. 

Woo't drinke vp Esile, eate a Crocodile SHAKS, 

Eisteddfod (e'ste-dvod). 1892.  [W., 
‘session’, f. eistedd sit.] A congress of 
(Welsh) bards. 

Either (əi-ðəx, i601) a. (pron.) and adv. 
(OR. Zóper, contr. f. Zġle)hwæper = OFris. 
éider, MLG., MDu. ed(d)er (as adv.), OHG. 
eogihwedar (MHG. iegeweder) :- Gmc. phr. 
*aiwo sixwaparaz, i.e. ‘ever each of two’; see 
AY adv., WHETHER, and cf. EACH.) 

A. adj. (pron.) 1. Each of the two. +b, with 
pl. sb.: = ‘both’ —1608. 12. absol. as pron. 
71769. b. Sometimes = each (of more than 
two) 1588. 3. One or other of the two ME. 
4. absol. as pron. 1548. b. Sometimes = any 
one (of more than two) 1616. 

1. There was a huge fireplace at e, end of the hall 
Scorr. 2. How different has been the fate of e. 
GOLDSM. b. At e. of the three corners HOWELLS. 
S. Spirits when they please Can e. Sex assume 
MILT. P. L. 1. 424. 4. E. causes loss CRUMP, b. 
The furtherance of all or e. of these three HIERON. 

B. as adv. (conj.) 11. In OE. and early ME. 
= Borm. 2. Introducing alternatives ME. 
13. = On -1611. 4. As an alternative, ‘which 
you please'. b. In neg. or interrog. sen- 
tences: ‘Any more than the other’, ME. 

2. I never thought treson to your Highnes.. 
ayther in woorde or dede T. CROMWELL. 3. E. 
[R-V., Or] how canst thou say to thy brother Luke 
e EE t ed nt thy foote omy necke? 
Jj mine e. . N, IL. v. 206. b. 
cannot help that e. Scorr. viget ATE 


EJULATION 


Ejaculate (td3e-kiiile't), v, 1578. [= 
ejaculat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ejaculari, f, e. 
EX-! + jaculari dart, f. jaculum dart, javelin, 
f. jacere throw; see -ATE^.] 1. trans. To dart 
forth; to throw out suddenly and swiftly, 
eject. Obs. exc. spec. Also tiransf, and E 
2. To utter suddenly (a short prayer; now a 
short pee ee Also absol. 1666. 

1. They 'oreupines] have..pri te 
they e. 1661. spec. Ta e. its Tono 
wound 1816. 2. But where can the Prince be? he 
kept ejaculating CARLYLE. Hence Eja-culatiye à, 
of the nature of an ejaculation. * 

Ejaculation (idgs:kiulé^fon), 1603. [= Fr. 
éjaculation, f. éjaculer — L. ejaculari; ses 
prec., -ATION.] fl. The action of ejaculating 
(missiles, water, etc.) —1818. 2. The sudden 
ejection or emission (of seeds, fluids, eto.) 
1603. 3. transf. and fig. a. The emission of 
rays, occult influence, etc, b. The hasty 
utterance of prayers, emotional exclama- 
tions, ete. 1625. 4. concr, A short hasty 
emotional utterance 1024. 

3. a. There seemeth to be acknowledged, in the 
Act of Enuy an Eiaculation. .of the Eye BACON. 
4. Ejaculations of welcome F, A. KEMBLE. 

J|Eja:culator. 1727. [mod.L., f. ejaculari; 
see EJACULATE, -OR 2.] Phys. Applied to two 
muscles of the genitals, which ejaculate the 
seminal fluid. 

Ejaculatory (ids 


itlitori), a. 1644, If. 
EJACULATE + -oRY*.] 1. tAdapted for, or 
concerned in, ejection 1655. 12. Given to 
ejaculation. QUARLES. 3. Of the nature of or 
resembling an ejaculation 1644, 4, quasi-sb, 

= EJACULATION 4 (rare) 1883. 

1. E. ducts 1751. 3. E. passages 1644, prayers 
1698, petitions SMOLLET3 

Eject (i-dgekt), sb. 1878. [- L. ejectum, n. 
pa. pple. of e(j)icere (see next), after object, 
subject.) Something (viz. an inferred sensa- 
tion or mental state) which is neither an 
actual nor a possible object of one's own 
consciousness. 

My neighbour's mind, feelings, motions are 
ejects to me; they can never be objects C. L. 
Morgan. 

Eject (idge-kt), v. 1555. [- ejecl-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. e(j)icere, f. e- EX-! + jacere 
throw.] 1. To throw out from within; also 
transf. and fig. 1598. 2. To expel, drive out 
from any place or position 1555. 3. To expel 
from a dignity or office. Also, To evict from; 
esp. in Law. 1570. 

1. A Diana ejecting a fountain EVELYN. 3. If 
they can prove their Ministers fit to be ejected, 
let them there prove it BAXTER. Hence Eje'ctive 
4. that has the function or pone of ojecting; 
pertaining to an eject. Eje-ctively adv. 

|Ejectamenta (idsektümemntà), sb. pl. 
1863. [pl. of L. ejectamentum, f. ejectare, 
frequent. of e(j)icere EJEOT v.; see -MENT.] 
Geol. Substances ejected by eruptive Km 

Ejection (Idge-kfon) 1566. [- (O)Fr. 
éjection or L. ejectio, f. eject-; see EJEOT d 
-ION.] 1. The action of casting out from wit! 
in. Formerly spec. in Phys. 1613. b. core 
Something ejected: spec. by a volcano I 
2. Expulsion from a place or position; pe^ 
from office or possessions; exile (rare) 15 1 

1. E. of ashes 1813, of gas 1881. 2, Bxorein 
(that is to say, of e. of Devills by Conjurai 
HOBBES. mo 

Ejectment (idge-ktmént). 1507. [- I 
AFr. ejectement; see EJECT v., -MENT-] 1. poo 
The act or process of ejecting a person TON 
his holding; hence, more widely, = Ext 
2. 2. ‘An action at law whereby & PS 
ousted or amoved from an estate for Wen D 
may recover possession thereof Margo 2 
the original writ in this action 1697. f 3 en 
[after L. ejectamenta.] Things cast up or 
Sm T. BROWNE. à 

Ejector (idze'ktə1). 1640. [f. BN Ani 
-0R 2.] 1. gen. One who ejects (lit. an hom 
spec. in Law, one who ejects a aeu 
his holding. 2. Any portion of d p dise 
ete., which ejects; e.g. an appliance I% fre- 
charging empty eS eno: from 
arm; etc. Also attrib. 1874. 5 

2: E. condenser (steamenginc), a form prog 
ser worked by the exhaust steam fr 

ejulatio, f 


cylinder. 
1619. [- L. em 


TEjula-tion. - eju 
ejulat-, pa. ppl. stem of ejulare wail; see 
Wailing, lamentation —1708. 


EKE 


Eke (ik), sb. Now dial. [OE. éacaincrease = 
OFris. dka, ON. auki, f. same base as EKE 
v] 1. An addition. In OE., A reinforcement 
(of troops). 2. spec. a. A tag to a bell-rope; 

b. A cylinder on which a 
to add to its capacity 


T. 

1 (ik), v. ME. [OE. *Zacan (implied in 
dacen, pa. pple.; ef. éacian intr., increase) = 
Oris. dka, OS. Okian, ON. auka, Goth. 
aukan, rel. to L. augére increase, Gr. adyew, 
t. base *aug-. The ME. vb. may have been 
partly from EKE sb.] 1. trans. To increase, 
add to. Also absol. Now dial. 12. To add. 
‘Also absol. —1733. 

1. Some patch’d dog-hole ek'd with ends of wall 
pore, Phr. To e. out : to supplement (const. with); 
esp. to make to last, or to suffice, by additions, by 
economy, by makeshifta, or the like. 

Eke (ik), adv. arch. [OE. éc, čac = OF ris. 
ak, OS. 6k (Du. ook), OHG. ouh (G. auch), 

ON., Goth. auk; referred by some to IE. *au 
again + *ge, emphatic particle (cf. Gr. ad ye 
again), by others to EKE v.] Also, too, more- 
over; in addition. 

E. therto he was right a mery man CHAUCER, 

Ekebergite. 1822. [f. Sw. traveller Eke- 
berg  -ITE! 2 b.) Min. A variety of scapolite. 

tE-ke-name. ME. [f. EKE sb. + NAME sb.; 
of. ON. aukanafn. See NICKNAME sb.) An 
additional name, a NICKNAME, q. v. —1483. 

Eking (i-kin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. EKE v. + 
ana!) 1, The action of EKE v. 2. An aug- 
mentation ME. 3. Naud. a. ‘A piece of wood 
fitted. .to make good a deficiency in length, 
as the end of a knee or the like.’ b. ‘The 
carved work under the lower part of the 
quarter-piece, at the aft part of the gallery.” 
ADM, SMYTH. 

-el, suffiz', repr. OE. -el, -ela, -ele (Gmo. 
*-ilaz, *-ilon, *-ilón); in mod.Eng. retained 
only after v, th, ch, n, as in hovel, brothel, etc. 
See -LE. 

-el, sufi, — OFr. -el (mod.Fr. usu. -eau), 
-elle, repr. L. -ello-, -ella-; used to form dimi- 
nutives, as (from the masc. -el), tunnel, etc. ; 
(from the fem. -elle) chapel, etc. 

2. In Eng. wds. adapted from Fr., -el may 
also stand for Fr. -el :- L. -ali- (see -AL), as in 
vowel; for Fr. -eil :— L. -iculo-, as in apparel; 
or for Fr. -il += L. -ile, as in kennel. 

Ela (éli:). Now Hist. 1580. [f.E + LA sb.] 
Mus. The highest note of Guido’s scale. Often 
fig. as a type of something ‘high-flown’. 

ph God-a-mercy..this is a note above E La 
Elaborate (tlmbéret). 1581. [- L. elabor- 

lus, pa. pple. of elaborare, f. e- EX-' + labor 
LABOUR sb.; see -ATE*.] 

if as pa. pple. = ELABORATED. 
an as adj. 1. Produced by labour; also = 

ILABORATED. Obs. or arch. 1592. 2. Worked 
p minutely; highly finished 1021. Also 

SEAT. of persons: Painstaking 1649. 
ae "s e. letter DAVENANT, contrivance DARWIN, 
Hi ly MORLEY. transf. An e. Collector 1728, 

ence Ela'borate-ly adv., -ness. 
sElaborate (Hmebórett), v. 1007. [- ela- 
Pian ba. ppl. stem of L. elaborare; see 
A “ATE*.) 1, To produce or develop by 
Ot our; to work out in detail 1611. 2. (ransf. 
ae eto.: To produce from elements or 
Enn 68; to fashion or develop; also, to trans- 

n A nO developed product 1607. 
rated Ie Objects of landscape may be either elabo- 
borat di Suggested RUSKIN. 2. Honey..is ela- 
abes by the Bee BOYLE. The animal spirits are 

H orated from the blood BP. BERKELEY. 
oe Ela-borated ppl. a. worked up; worked 
po detail, finely wrought, etc. Ela-borative a. 
tor, "%8 the property of elaborating. Ela'bora- 


eitboration (ilee:boré!-fon), 1578. [- Le 
" ` 4 (in med.L. also = ‘extraction’, 
elaborati as prec. ; see -ION.] 1. The process of 
being el us (see ELABORATE v. 1); the state of 
natural à orated 1612. 2, The production by 
their Ree of chemical substances from 
Payee! or sources; spec. in Phys. the 
Dine of animal or vegetable tissues, or 
ices ins assimilation of alimentary sub- 
1578. “iter their reception into the body 
A The e. of his [t 
Mi a is [Virgil's] verse GLADSTONE. 2. 
Millis a chyle which “hag received but a light E. 


77. 3. Science is an e. 1856. 
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Elaboratory  (ile'bórütori) 1652.  [f. 
ELABORATE v. (sense 2) + -ORY!, after 


LABORATORY. ] 

Es Up ls 
ransf. The functions 

Maie of leaves are to..act as 

Elzo-, comb. f. Gr. àwww oil (properly 
olive-oil); as in Elzopten(e (elí,o-ptin), also 
ela- [Gr. zmós volatile], the liquid part of a 
yolatile oil, as dist. from stearoptene; etc. 

Elzolite (ii-dleit). Also elao-. 1816. Lf. 
Gr. &ayv olive-oil + -L1TE.] Min. A variety 
of nephelite occurring massive, or in large 
crystals, and having a greasy lustre. 

Elaic (iéik), a. 1845. [irreg. f. as prec. + 
-I0.] Chem. = OLEIC. 

Elaidic (ele,i-dik), a. 1865. [f. as prec. + 
-idic (i.e. -IDE + -10).] Chem. Designation of 
an acid C,,H,,0,, derived from elaic (oleic) 
acid. So Ela'idate, a salt of e, acid. Ela-i- 
din, a solid isomeric modification of olein, 
produced by the action of nitrous acid. 

Elain (ü£in) 1810. [irreg. f. as prec. + 
ANA] = OLEIN. 

+Ela‘mp, v. (app. suggested by Gr. 
èxňáumew shine forth.] To shine forth. G. 
FLETCHER. 

(Elan, 1880. [Fr., f. élancer; see next.] Am 
of troops); also (abstr.), 


= LABORATORY. Now Hist. 


Elance (lans), v. Obs. 1718. [- Fr. 
élancer, f. é- Ex-! + lancer; see LAUNCH v.] 
trans. To laungh; to cast or throw (a lance or 
dart). Also fig. Also intr. for refl. 

Thy unerring Hand elanc'd. „another Dart 


M. PRIOR. 

Eland (ilind). 1786. [S. Afr. use of Du. 
eland elk — G. elend (more fully elentier) — 
Lith. énis.] A very large S. Afr. Antelope 
(Boselaphus oreas), much prized for ita flesh. 
Also attrib. 

Elanet (elínét) 1880. [app. f. mod.L. 
elanus + -ET.] ‘A species of kite, Elanus 
melanopterus. 

Elao-; see ELÆ0-. 

Elaphine (eláfoin), a. 1835. [= Gr. &ados 
deer + -INE'.] Belonging to or like the stag. 

\Elaps (ileps). [mod.L. — Gr. aj var. of 
(Qo); See ELLOPS.] A genus of venomous S. 
African garter snakes. 

Elapse (ilæ-ps), v. 1644. [- elaps-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. elabi slip away; see E-, LAPSE v.] 
1. intr. Of time: To slip or glide away, expire. 
(Perfect tenses occas. with be.) 12. trans. To 
suffer to pass by —1709. 13. inir. To lapse 
—1769. 

1. Fourteen months were now elapsed 1792. 
Ela-pse, sb. arch. 1677. [f. prec. vb.] 1 
flowing out or away; also fig. 2. Lapse, slip- 

ping away 1793. So tEla-psion (rare). 
1Ela:r&ement. [perh. erron. f. ENLARGE- 
MENT.] = ENLARGEMENT. Hy. More. 

Elasmobranch (ilæ-zmobræņnk). 1872. 
[- mod.L. elasmobranchii, f. Gr. éAacuds metal 
beaten out + Bpdyxa gills.] Zool. One of the 
Elasmobranchii or Chondropterygii, a class of 
fishes marked by the cartilaginous nature 
of the bones, and the absence of suturesin the 
cranium, as the Shark, Sturgeon, Ray, ete. 
Also attrib. or adj. var. Elasmobra-nchiate. 

Elastance (ilæstăns). 1890. _[irreg. t. 
ELASTIC + -ANCE.] Electr. The capacity of a 
dielectric for opposing an clectric charge or 
displacement. 

Elastic (testik). 
ticus — Gr. crus, f. èa- 
drive.] 

A. adj. 11. Pertaining to, causing, or charac- 
terized by, spontaneous expansion. Now 
merged in 2. —1069. 2. That spontaneously 

es its normal bulk or shape after con- 
traction, dilatation, or distortion by external 
force. Also of motions, forces, etc.: Charac- 
teristic of an elastic body, 1674. b. fig. Not 
permanently or easily depressed; buoyant 
1778. 3. pop. That can be stretched without 
permanent alteration of size or shape 1781. 
b. fig. Flexible, accommodating 1859. 14. 
ive. 1712. 
Esp bow Cowrer. Phr. E. limit: the extent 
to which the particles of a body may be relatively 
displaced without fracture or other permanent al- 
teration. E. fluids: still often used spec. for gases, 
though the mod. definition applies perfectly to 


1653. [- mod.L. elas- 
stem of £Aavew 


ELATIVE 


liquids. b. This e. little urchin CARLYLE. 3. fig. A 
very e. conscience 1891. Phr. Æ. tissue (Anat): 
a variety of areolar or connective tissue. 1E. gum 
[= Fr. gomme élastique]: india-rubber. E. web: 
cloth woven with india-rubber threads so as to 
pue E. boots: boots with elastic web at the 
sides. 

. B. sb. Elastic cord or string, usually woven with 
india-rubber 1863. 

Hence fEla:stical a. elastic. Ela-stically adv. 

Elassticin. 1878. [f. ELASTIC + -IN'.] "The 
substance composing the elastic fibres of 
connective tissue’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Elasticity (i-, el&esti-siti). 1664. [f. as prec. 
+ -Ity.] 1. The quality of being elastic (see 
Erastio A. 1, 2). 2. fig. Capacity for resisting 
or overcoming depression 1678; flexibility, 
accommodatingness 1858. 

1. The e. or tension of steam MRS. SOMERVILLE. 
Thee. of the spine DARWIN. 2. Our old men have 
lost the e, of youth JowETT. There is no e. in a 
mathematical fact O. W. HOLMES. 

Elastin (ilestin). 1875. [contr. f. ELASTICIN.] 
= ELASTICIN. (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Elate (tlé'-t), a. (ME. elat — OFr. elat 
proud; later — L. elatus, pa. pple. of eferre; see 
next, -ATE*.] fl. Lifted (rare) 1730. 2. fig. a. 
Exalted, lofty ME. b. Of persons: In high 
spirits, exultant, flushed (with success, ete.) 
1647. 

1. With upper. lip e., he grins 1730. 2. a. A 
fortune more E. 1610. Of an e. spirit SELDEN. b. 
An army e. with victory CLARENDON. 

Ela‘te, v. 1578. [- elat- pa. ppl. stem of 
L. efferre, t. ex- EF- + ferre BEAR v. ; see -ATE?.] 
Tl. (rans. To lift on high, elevate —1772. 
Also fig. 2. To exalt the spirits of; to stimu- 
late, excite; also, to make proud. Also absol. 
1619. 

1. Sometimes ere a finger, smile and pray to 
Mahomet Sir T. HERBERT. 2, Elated with the 
glory of Martyredome 1619, The wine. .elateth me 
Toxor. Hence Ela:ted-ly adv., -ness. TEla:te- 
ment, elatedness. Ela-ter!, one who or that 
which elates. 

Elater? (elátoi) 1653. [mod.L. — Gr. 
&aríp driver, f. àa-, stem of eavvew drive.) 
t1. The expansive property inherent in air 
or gases; hence, = ‘spring’, ‘elasticity’. 
Also fig. 2. Zool. Linnwus’ name for the 
family Elalerida of beetles, possessing the 
power of springing upward from a supine 
position, in order to fall on their feet; also, 
a beetle of this family, a skip-jack 1802. 
3. Bol. An elastic spiral filament, or elongated 
cell, serving to disperse the sporules when 
ripe, as in certain Liverworts, Horsetails, 
ete. 1830. 

1. Persons. . having the e. or spring of their own 
natures to facilitate their iniquities SIR T, 
BROWNE. 

Elaterin (tke-térin). Also elatine. 1830. 


[f. ELATERIUM + -IN'.] Chem. The active 
principle of Elaterium (CyoH 2505). 
iEla:terist. 1661. [f. ELATER' + -Ist.] One 
who explains certain phenomena as due to 
ELATERY —1074. 

Elaterite (Ile-téroit). 1820. [f. ELATER* 
+ rE! 2b.] Min. A brown hydrocarbon, 
usually soft and elastic like india-rubber; 
elastic bitumen. 

|Elaterium (eliti"ripm). 1578. [L. = Gr. 
Darípov, f. eda-, stem of edavvew to drive.] 
+1. A purgative. 2. A precipitate from the 
juice of the Squirting Cucumber (Ecballium 
agreste, Momordica elaterium), acting as a 
drastic purgative and emetic 1578. 13. = 
ELATER*. (Dicts.). 


Elaterometer (ila*tére:mitea). [- Fr. 
élatérométre; see  ELATER', -METER.] An 
instrument for indicating the pressure of 
confined air or steam. KNIGHT. 

jElate:ry. 1653. ELATER: + -Y*.] The 
elastic force of the air —1676. 

Elation (ié-fon) ME. [- OFr. elacion, 


and (later) its source L. elatio, f. elat-; see 
ELATE v., -ION.] fl. (after L.) a. Lifting. 
b. Carrying out (e.g. of a dead body) (rare). 
-1697. 2. Elevation of mind arising from 
success, etc.; pride, vainglory ME. 3. Eleva- 
tion of spirits. (The usual current sense.) 
1750. b. with an and pl. 1870. 

2. Riches exposes a Man to..a foolish E. of 
Heart ADDISON. 3. These praises give me but 
very little E. 1804. 

Ela-tive, a. rare. 1595. [f. ELATE v. 


+ -IVE.] 
That elates (lit. and fig.). E 


EGRIMONIE 


e.-heron. 2. = AIGRETTE 3.1794. 3. attrib., as 
Te.-monkey, a hypothetical species of ape, 
called by Linneeus Simia aygula 1802. 

1. An egript. .is all white as the swanne, with legs 
like to an hearnshaw HAKLUYT. 

Egrimonie, -y, obs. ff. AGRIMONY. 

TE-$rimony. rare. 1626. [- L. egrimonia, 
f. eger sick ; see -MoNY.] Deep sorrow. (Dicts.) 

Egriot, var. of tAGRIOT, a kind of cherry. 

Egritude, obs. var. of /EGRITUDE. 

Egurgitate (igd-adzite't), v. rare. 1656. 
If. after KEGURGITATE, with substitution of 
prefix.] To vomit forth; also fig. 

Egyptian (tdsi-pfon). ME. [f. Egypt + 
-IAN.] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging or relating to Egypt; 
also fig., as in E. bondage, darkness, etc. ME. 
2. = GIPSY (joc.) 1749. 

Phrases. a. Bot. E. Bean: perh. the fruit of 
Nelumbium. speciosum. E. Lotus = Nymphaa 
lotus. E. Thorn: Crategus pyracantha. b. Min. 
E. Jasper, jpebble: a brown mottled Jasper 
from Egypt. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Egypt. Often fig. (cf. 
Ex, 12:36) ME. 2. = GIPSY 1514... 3. pl. Short 
for E. stocks (rec.). 

Hence Egy:ptianize v. [see -IzE] 1664. 

Egyptology (idsiptolódgi) 1859. |f. 
Egypt + -Loav.] The study of Egyptian 
antiquities. Hence Egypto-loger, Egypt- 
o-logist (also Egy-ptologue), one versed 
in E. Egyptolo-gical a. of, pertaining to, or 
devoted to E. 

Eh (ë, &), interj. 1507. [ME. ey; of in- 
stinctive origin.] 1. An exclam. of sorrow. 
Of. AH a. 2. An interjectional particle of 
inquiry, often inviting assent 1773. 3. EA?: 
colloq. or vulgar = What did you say? 1837. 

Ehlite (é'Joit). 1868. [f. EA! near Lenz on 
the Rhine + -ITE 2b.] Min. A variety of 
Pseudomalachite. 

Eident (oi'dént), a. Sc. 1591. 
IpENT.] Diligent, attentive to. 

Eider (oido). 1743. [- Icel. (ON.) æðr, 
gen. æðar in æðarfugl eider-duck, (Icel.) 
æðardún (see next).) 1. A species of duck, 
Somateria mollissima, of northern regions, 
that lines its nest with KEIDER-DOWN; also 
King-. (Somateria  spectabilis.). Chiefly 
attrib., as in e.-duck, ete. 2. The down 
itself 1766. 3. attrib. or adj. Resembling eider- 
down 1791. 

Eider-down. 1774. [- Icel. æðardún; see 
prec., DOWN sb.*] 1. The small soft feathers 
from the breast of the eider-duck. Also 
attrib, 2. = eider-down quilt. 

Eidograph (oi-ddgraf). 1801. [f. Gr. elsos 
form + -GRAPH.] An instrument for repro- 
ducing drawings on any scale. 

Eidolon (oidó"ljn). Pl. occas. -a, 1828. 
[Gr. cio»  InOL.] An  (unsubstantial) 
image, spectre, phantom. Hence Eido-- 
loclast (f. Gr. «Adcrns], an image-breaker. 

fEidoura:nion. 1825. [f. Gr. elos form 

+ odpavds heaven.] A mechanical contri- 
vance for representing the motions of the 
heavenly bodies; cf. ORRERY —1829. 

Eigh (8), interj. dial. (Cf, Em, Ev.] An 
exclam. of wonder or asseveration. 

Eight (ét). [OE. ehta (eahta, ahta) = OFris. 
achta, acht(e, OS., OHG. ahto (Du., G. acht), 
ON. átta, Goth. ahtau :- Gmc. *axtd :- IE. 
*októ, whence also L. octo, Gr. ókró, Skr. 
ašłáu.] The cardinal number next after 
seven; symbols 8 or viii, 

A. as adj. (see quots. 

E. years 1513, Phr. An e. days (= a week) Luke 
9:28, ellipt. We breakfast at e. 1891, Piece of e. 
(reals): the Spanish dollar. (Now Hist.). 

B. as sb. 1. The number eight ME. 2. A set 
of eight persons or things, as, the e. of hearts, 
the Oxford e. Phr. In eighis: in lines of e. 
syllables, 1598. 3. The figure (8); hence any- 
thing in the form of an 8. 1607. 

Comb., as e.-sided, etc. ; e.-day adj., -fold adj. and 
adv. ; e.-day clock, one that goes for e. days with- 
out winding up; -oar a. (of a boat) manned by e. 
rowers; also as sb, 

Eight, obs. f. Arr. 

Eighteen (e'tin, étin), a. (sb.) (OR. 
e(a)htaténe, corresp. to OF ris. achtatine, OS. 
ahtotian (Du. achitien), OHG. ahtozehan (G. 
achtzehn), ON. ditjdn; see -TEEN.] 1. The 
cardinal number next after seventeen; 


[var. of 
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symbols 18 or xviii. 2. quasi-sb. = e.- 
pounder 1833. 

Syxe and twelue makyth eyghtene TREVISA. 

Comb.: e.-knot a., (a vessel) capable of doing e. 
knots; -penny a., worth or costing e.-pence; also 
quasi-sb.; -pounder, a gun throwing an eighteen- 
pound shot. 

Eightee-nmo. 1858. [Eng. reading of 
18mo. See -M0.] Colloq. for OcTODECIMO. 

Eighteenth (e'tinp, é'-tinp), a. [ME. 
e3letenpe, repl. OE. e(a)htotéopa; cf. OF ris. 
ahtatinda, ahtendesta, achliensta, ON. ditjdn- 
di.) 1. Next in order after the seventeenth. 
2. E. part: one of eighteen equal parts of 
anything. Hence Eightee-nthly adv, 

Eighth (étp) [Formerly eight, ete. OE. 
e(a)Mopa = OFris. achte, OHG. ahtodo (G. 
achte) :- Gmc. *axtopan, f. *axtó; see 
EIGHT, -TH*.] 

A. adj. 1. That comes next in order to the 
seventh. Also ellipt., as the e. of April. 2. E. 
part: one of eight equal parts of anything 
1523. 

B. sb. 1. = eighth part 1557. 12. Mus. = Oc- 
TAVE 1706. Hence Ei-ghthly adv. in the e. 


place, 

Eightieth (é-tiép), a. (sb) ME. If. 
EIGHTY; see -TH*] The ordinal number 
answering to the cardinal eighty. 

Ei-ght-squa:re. Obs. exc. Naut. 1538. [f. 
EIGHT + SQUARE a., after four-square.] Hav- 
ing eight equal sides; octagonal. 

Eighty (é'-ti), a. (sb.) (MB. esteti, repl. OE. 
hunde(a)Matij; see -rY*.] 1. The cardinal 
number equal to eight tens; symbol 80 or 
lxxx. Also ellipL, as in now over e. 
2. quasi-sb. a. The age of eighty years. b. 
The eighties: the years between eighty and 
ninety in a century. 1835. 

Eigne (én) a. 1586. [Erroneous sp. of 
AYNE.] Law First-born, eldest; see AYNE. 
Phr. E. title: a prior title, E. estate: one that is 
entailed. 

Eikon, var. of Icon. 

Eild (id), a. Sc. 1822. [perh. var. of YELD 
a.) Of a cow: Not giving milk; dry. 

Eild, var. of ELD sb. and v. 

Eir(e, obs. f. AIR, EYRE, HEIR. 

Eirenarch (oirinàik) 1641. [- Gr. 
elpnvdpxns, f. elpfvm peace + dpyns -ARCH.] 
An officer charged with the preservation of 
the public peace. 

Eirenic, irenic (oirbnik), a. rare. 1878. 
[~ Gr. epmaxós, f. elpí»y peace; see -I0,] 
Tending to peace. 

\Eirenicon (eirinikgn). 1805. [- Gr. 
elonuxév, n. Sing. of elpnuxds; see prec.] A 
proposal tending to reconcile differences. 

Eiry, var. of AERIE, EERIE. 

TEisell. [Late OE. aisile, eisile — OFr. 
aisil, f. L. acetum vinegar, with unexpl. 
ending.] Vinegar —1034. 

Woo't drinke vp Esile, eate a Crocodile SHAKS. 

lEisteddfod  (e!ste-óvod). 1822. [W., 
‘session’, f. eistedd sit.] A congress of 
(Welsh) bards. 

Either (oi0oz, i601), a. (pron.) and adv. 
[OE. &gper, contr. f. &j(eweper = OFris. 
éider, MLG., MDu. ed(d)er (as adv.), OHG. 
eogihwedar (MHG. iegeweder) :- Gme. phr. 
*aiwo sixwaparaz, i.e. ‘ever each of two’ ; See 
AY adv., WHETHER, and cf. EACH.) 

A. adj. (pron.) 1. Each of the two. tb. with 
pl. sb.: = ‘both’ —1008. 12. absol. as pron. 
71759. b. Sometimes = each (of more than 
two) 1588. 3. One or other of the two ME. 
4. absol. as pron. 1548. b. Sometimes — any 
one (of more than two) 1616. 

1. There was a hi fireplace at e. end of the hall 
Scorr. 2. How different has been the fate of e. 
GOLDSM. b. At e. of the three corners HOWELLS. 
3. Spirits when they please Can e. Sex assume 
MILT. P. L. 1.424. 4. E. causes loss CRUMP. b. 
The furtherance of all or e. of these three HIERON; 

B. as adv. (conj.) 11. In OE. and early ME, 
= Born. 2. Introdueing alternatives ME. 
13. = OR —1611. 4. Asan alternative, ‘which 
you please’. b. In neg. or interrog. sen- 
tences: ‘Any more than the other’. ME. 

2. I never thought treson to your Highnes. . 
ayther in woorde or dede T. CROMWELL. 3. E. 
UR.V., Or] how canst thou say to thy brother Luke 
p AE CEA thy foote o" my necke? 

5 e e. Twel. N. T. v. 206. b. 
cannot help that e. SCOTT. Fi DABRE AT 


EJULATION 


Ejaculate (idšæ'kiŭle't), v, 1978. [= 
ejaculat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ejaculari, f, c. 
Ex-! + jaculari dart, f. jaculum dart, javelin 
f. jacere throw; see -ATE*.] 1. trang, To dart 
forth; to throw out suddenly and swiftly, 
eject. Obs. exc. spec. Also transf. and fo. 
2, To utter suddenly (a short prayer; nowa 
short pee are absol. 1666, 

1. They 'oreupines: ave. .prickles, . 
they e. 1661. Ens Td e. its uer 
wound 1816. 2. But where can the Prince be? he 
keptejaculating CARLYLE. Hence Eja:culative q, 
of the nature of an ejaculation. 4 

Ejaculation (td5e:kiulé'-Jon). 1008. [- Fr, 
éjaculation, f. éjaculer — L. ejaculari; see 
prec., -ATION.] fl. The action of ejaculating 
(missiles, water, etc.) —1818. 2. The sudden 
ejection or emission (of seeds, fluids, ete.) 
1603. 3. transf. and fig. a. The emission ot 
rays, occult influence, etc. b. The hasty 
utterance of prayers, emotional exclama- 
tions, ete. 1625. 4. concr. A short hasty 
emotional utterance 1624. 

3. a. There seemeth to be acknowledged, in the 
Act of Enuy an Ejaculation. .of the Eye BACON, 
4. Ejaculations of welcome F, A. KEMBLE. 

JEja:culator. 1727. [mod.L., f. ejaculari; 
See EJACULATE, -OR 2.] PAys. Applied to two. 
muscles of the genitals, which ejaculate the 
seminal fluid. 


Ejaculatory (ids; 


iùŭlătəri), a. 1644, [f. 
EJACULATE + -ORY*.] 1. fAdapted for, or 
concerned in, ejection 1055. 12. Given to 
ejaculation. QuaRLES. 3. Of the nature of or 
resembling an ejaculation 1644. 4, quasi-sb, 
= EJACULATION 4 (rare) 1883. 

1. E. ducts 1751. 3. E. passages 1044, prayers 
1698, petitions SMOLLETT. 

Eject (i:dgekt), sb. 1878. [~ L. ejectum, n. 
pa. pple. of e(j)icere (see next), after object, 
subject.] Something (viz. an inferred sensa- 
tion or mental state) which is neither an 
actual nor a possible object of one’s own 
Ty EE 1, feeli tions are 

ighbour’s mind, feelings, motions 
Hr they can never be objects C. L. 
MORGAN. 

Eject (idge-kt), v. 1555. [- eject-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. e(j)icere, f. e- EX- + jacere 
throw.] 1. To throw out from within; also 
transf. and fig. 1598. 2. To expel, drive out 
from any place or position 1555. 3. To expel 
from a dignity or office. Also, To evict from; 
esp. in Law. 1570. 

1. A Diana ejecting a fountain EVELYN. 3. If 
they can prove their Ministers fit to be ejected, 
let them there prove it BAXTER. Hence Eje'ctive 
4. that has the function or RT of ejecting; 
pertaining to an eject. Eje'ctively adv. p 

lEjectamenta (idge:ktime-ntd), sb. pl 
1863. [pl. of L. ejectamentum, f. ejeclare, 
frequent. of e(j)icere EJECT v.; see -MENT] 
Geol. Substances ejected by eruptive p 

Ejection (Idge-kfon) 1566. [- (0)Fr. 
éjection or L. ejectio, f. eject-; see EJEOT i 
-ION.] 1. The action of casting out from witi 
in. Formerly spec. in Phys. 1013. b. iind 
Something ejected: spec. by a voloanó d 
2. Expulsion from a place or position; cen 
from office or possessions; texile (rare) his d 

1. E. of ashes 1813, of gas 1881. 2. bout] 
(that is to say, of e. of Devills by Conjurat 
HOBBES. legal 

Ejectment (idse-ktmént). 1507. on 26 
AFr. ejectement ; see EJECT v., -MENT.] 1. od 
The act or process of ejecting a person LOTION 
his holding; hence, more widely, = EXE 
2. 2. ‘An action at law whereby & Pe} e 
Ousted or amoved from an estate for eh 
may recover possession thereof' Ir pli 
the original writ in this action 1697. t pd 
[after L. ejectamenta.] Things cast up or 
SIR T. BROWNE. 

Ejector (Idge-ktoi) 1040. [f, ECT A 

from 


-0R2.] 1. gen. One who ejects (lif. an 
spec. in Law, one who ejects à pere tien 
his holding. 2. Any portion of cr pe 
etc., which ejects; e.g. an appliance H x 
charging empty cartridge cases from 
arm; etc. Also attrib. 1874. 
2. E.-condenser (steam-engine), 
ser worked by the exhaust steal 
cylinder. 
fEjula-tion, 1619. [- L. 
ejulat-, pa. ppl. stem of ejulare wail; 86e 
Wailing, lamentation —1708. 


f conden- 
a us om. he 


atio, f 
Os 
ejulati Bee 


EKE 
Eke (ik), sb. Now dial. [OE. éacaincrease = 
Oris. aka, ON. auki, f. same base as EKE 


v,] 1. An addition. In OE., A reinforcement 
(ot troops). 2. spec. &. A tag to a bell-rope; 

1549. b. A cylinder on which a 
beehive is placed to add to its capacity 


07. 

Tie (ik); v. ME. [OE. *éacan (implied in 
dacen, pa. pple.; cf. éacian intr., increase) = 
OFris, aka, OS. dkian, ON. auka, Goth. 
aukan, rel. to L. augére increase, Gr. adyew, 
f base *aug-. The ME. vb. may have been 
partly from EKE sb.] 1. trans. To increase, 
Mid to. Also absol. Now dial. 12. To add. 
‘Also absol. —1 d 

1. Some patch'd di ole ek'd with ends of wall 
pops, Phr. To e. out : to supplement (const. with); 
ap, to make to last, or to suffice, by additions, by 
economy, by makeshifta, or the like. 

Eke (ik), adv. arch. [OE. če, éac = OFris. 
Gk, OS. dk (Du. ook), OHG. ouh (G. auch), 
ON., Goth. auk; referred by some to IE. *au 
again + *ge, emphatic particle (cf. Gr. ad ye 
again), by others to EKE v.] Also, too, more- 
over; in addition. 

F. therto he was right a mery man CHAUCER; 

Ekebergite. 18 [f. Sw. traveller Eke- 
berg + -ITE'2 b.] Min. A variety of scapolite. 

fE:ke-name. ME. [f. EKE sb. + NAME sb.; 
cf, ON. aukanafn. oe NICKNAME sb.) An 
additional name, a NICKNAME, q. v. —1483. 

Eking (rkip), vbl. sb. ME. [f. EKE v. + 
4Na4.] 1. The action of EKE v. 2. An aug- 
mentation ME. 3. Naui. a. ‘A piece of wood 
fitted. .to make good a deficiency in length, 
as the end of a knee or the like.’ b. ‘The 
carved work under the lower part of the 
quarter-piece, at the aft part of the gallery.’ 
ADM, SMYTH. 

-el, suffiz', repr. OK. -el, -ela, -ele (Gme. 
*-ilaz, *-ilon, *-ilón); in mod.Eng. retained 
only after v, th, ch, n, as in hovel, brothel, etc. 
See -LE, 

-el, suffix’, — OFr. -el (mod.Fr. usu. -eau), 
~elle, repr. L. -ello-, -ella-; used to form dimi: 
nutives, as (from the masc. -el), tunnel, etc.; 
(from the fem. -elle) chapel, etc. 

2. In Eng. wds. adapted from Fr., -el may 
also stand for Fr. -el :— L. -ali- (see -AL), as in 
vowel; for Fr. -eil :— L. -iculo-, as in apparel; 
or for Fr. -il :— L. -ile, as in kennel. 

Ela (él). Now Hist. 1580. [f.E + LA sb.] 
Mus. The highest note of Guido's scale. Often 
fig. as a type of something ‘high-flown’. 
n God-a-mercy..this is a note above ELa 
Elaborate (üe-bórét). 1581. [- L. elabor- 
alus, pa. pple. of elaborare, f. e- EX-' + labor 
LABOUR sb.; see -ATE*.] 

TA. as pa. pple. = ELABORATED. 

d as adj. 1. Produced by labour; also = 

LABORATED. Obs. or arch. 1592. 2. Worked 
pi minutely; highly finished 1021. Also 
iun of persons: Painstaking 1649. 

a es ©. letter DAVENANT, contrivance DARWIN, 

ty MORLEY. (ransf. Àn e. Collector 1728. 

lence Ela‘borate-ly adv., -ness. 

Elaborate (ile:bóre't) v. 1607. [- ela- 
bio pa. ppl. stem of L. elaborare; see 
hio? :TEM.] 1. To produce or develop by 
Of nat to work out in detail 1011. 2. transf. 
oe ature, etc.: To produce from elements or 
mu to fashion or develop; also, to trans- 
ilg into a developed product 1607. 
tated e objects of landscape may be either elabo- 
borated by (is Hed. RUSKIN. 2. Honey..is ela- 
elaborated E Bee BOYLE. The animal spirits are 
Hence El ie the blood Bp, BERKELEY. 
outind "m orated ppl. a. worked up; worked 
that hoe il, finely wrought, etc. Ela'borative a. 
lad the property of elaborating. Ela-bora- 


ei aboration (m:boré^fon) 1578. [- L. 
Aleh), t. (in med.L. also = ‘extraction’, 
ann f 28 prec. ; see -10N.] 1. The process of 
" ER (see ELABORATE v. 1); the state of 
End a borated 1612. 2, The production by 
their g sentes of chemical substances from 
formate ents or sources; spec. in Phys. the 
ac on of animal or vegetable tissues, or 
MS jd of assimilation of alimentary sub- 
= er their reception into the body 
n uen Vis 
mince? e. is [Virgil's] verse GLADSTONE. 2. 
n ilk is a chyle which. ae received but a light E. 
Science is an e. 1856. 
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Elaboratory (læ börătəri). 1652.  [f. 
ELABORATE v. (sense 2) + -ORY', after 
LABORATORY.] = LABORATORY. Now Hist. 


MON vk n 
ransf. The functions of 
Mou XL s of leaves are to..act as 

Elzo-, comb. f. Gr. £wuov oil (properly 
olive-oil); as in Elzoptente (eli,o-ptin), also 
ela- (Gr. z7»ós volatile], the liquid part of a 
volatile oil, as dist. from stearoptene; etc. 

Elzolite (ilióleit) Also elao-. 1816. |f. 
Gr. &cov olive-oil + -LITE.] Min. A variety 
of nephelite occurring massive, or in large 
crystals, and having a greasy lustre. 

Elaic (iéik), a. 1845. [irreg. f. as prec. + 
-10.] Chem. = OLEIO. 

Elaidic (ele,i-dik), a. 1865. [f. as prec. + 
-idic (i.e. -IDE + -10).] Chem. Designation of 
an acid C,,H;,0,, derived from elaic (oleic) 
acid. So Ela'idate, a salt of e. acid. Ela-i- 


din, a solid isomeric modification of olein, _ 


produced by the action of nitrous acid. 

Elain (Héin). 1810. [irreg. f. as prec. + 
CINA] = OLEIN. 

fEla-mp, v. (app. suggested by Gr. 
èxàáunew Shine forth.) To shine forth. G. 
FLETCHER. 

lÉlan. 1880. [Fr., f. élancer; see next.} AR 
impetuous rush (e.g. of troops); also (abstr.), 
ardour, dash. 

Elance (lans), v. Obs. 1718. [- Fr. 
élancer, f. é- EX-! + lancer; see LAUNCH v.] 
trans. To launah; to cast or throw (a lance or 
dart). Also fig. Also intr. for refl. 

Thy unerring Hand elanc'd..another Dart 


M. PRIOR. 

Eland (ilind). 1786. [S. Afr. use of Du. 
eland elk — G. elend (more fully elentier) — 
Lith. élnis.] A very large S. Afr. Antelope 
(Boselaphus oreas), much prized for its flesh. 
Also attrib. 

Elanet (elínét) 1880. [app. f. 
elanus + -ET.] A species of kite, 
melanopterus. 

Elao-; see ELÆO0-. 

Elaphine (eláfoin), a. 1835. [7 Gr. &ados 
deer + -INE'.] Belonging to or like the stag. 

\|Elaps (ileps). [mod.L. — Gr. 4e var. of 
Mos; see ELLOPS.] A genus of venomous 8. 
African garter snakes. 

Elapse (ilæ-ps), v. 1644. [— elaps-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. elabi slip away; see E-, LAPSE v.] 
1. intr. Ot time: To slip or glide away, expire. 
(Perfect tenses occas. with be.) 12. trans. To 
suffer to pass by -1709. 13. intr. To lapse 
—1709. 

1. Fourteen months were now elapsed 1792. 

Ela-pse, sb. arch. 1677. (f. prec. vb.] 1. A 
flowing out or away; also fig. 2. Lapse, slip- 
ping away 1793. So 1Ela-psion (rare). 

+Ela-‘rgement. [perh. erron. f. ENLARGE- 
MENT.] — ENLARGEMENT. Hy. More. 

Elasmobranch (im-zmobrenk). 1872. 
[- mod.L. elasmobranchii, f. Gr. éAaopds metal 
beaten out + Bpáyxa gills.] Zool. One of the 
Elasmobranchii or Chondropterygii, & class of 
fishes marked by the cartilaginous nature 
of the bones, and the absence of suturesin the 
cranium, as the Shark, Sturgeon, Ray, etc. 
Also attrib. or adj. var. Elasmobra-nchiate. 

Elastance (iastüns). 1890. lirreg. f. 
Exastic + -ANCE.] Electr, The capacity of a 
dielectric for opposing an electric charge or 
displacement. 

Elastic (ilestik). 1653. 
ticus — Gr. edaozixds, f. èha- 
drive.] 

A. adj. 11. Pertaining to, causing, or charac- 
terized by, spontaneous expansion. Now 
merged in 2. —1669. 2. That spontaneously 
resumes its normal bulk or shape after con- 
traction, dilatation, or distortion by external 
force. Also of motions, forces, ete.: Charac- 
teristic of an elastic body. 1674. b. fig. Not 
permanently or easily depressed; buoyant 
1778. 3. pop. That can be stretched without 
permanent alteration of size or shape 1781. 
b. fig. Flexible, accommodating 1859. 14. 

ive. 1712. 
bius bow COWPER. Phr. E. limit: the extent. 
to which the particles ofa body may be relatively 
displaced without. fracture or other permanent al- 
teration. E. fluids: still often used spec. for gases, 
though the mod. definition applies perfectly to 


mod.L. 
Elanus 


[- mod.L. elas- 
stem of éAavvew 


ELATIVE 


liquids. b. This e. little urchin CARLYLE. 3. fig. A 
very e. conscience 1891. Phr, E. tissue (Anat.): 
a variety of areolar or connective tissue. gum 
[= Fr. gomme élastique]: india-rubber. E. web: 
cloth woven with india-rubber threads so as to 
Med E. boots: boots with elastic web at the 
sides. 

_B. sb. Elastic cord or string, usually woven with 
india-rubber 1863. 

Hence +Ela‘stical a. elastic. Elastically adv. 
Ela'sticin. 1878. [f. ELASTIO + -IN'.] ‘The 
Substance composing the elastic fibres of 
connective tissue’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 
Elasticity (i-, eltsti-siti). 1664. [f. as prec. 
+ -my.] 1. The quality of being elastic (see 
ELASTIC A. 1, 2). 2. fig. Capacity for resisting 
or overcoming depression 1678; flexibility, 
accommodatingness 1858. 

1. The e. or tension of steam MRS. SOMERVILLE. 
Thee. of the spine DARWIN. 2. Our old men have 
lost the e. of youth JowETT. There is no e. ina 
mathematical faet O. W. HOLMES. 

Elastin (ile-stin). 1875. [contr. f. ELASTIOIN.] 
= ELASTICIN. (Syd. Soc, Lez.). 

Elate (ué't), a. (ME. elat — OFr. elat 
proud; later — L. elatus, pa. pple. of eferre; see 
next,-ATE*.] 1, Lifted (rare) 1730. 2. fig. a. 
Exalted, lofty ME. b. Of persons: In high 
spirits, exultant, flushed (with success, etc.) 
1647. 

1. With upper lip e., he grins 1730. 2. a. A 
fortune more E. 1610. Of an e. spirit SELDEN. b. 
An army e. with victory CLARENDON. 

Ela‘te, v. 1578. [- elat- pa. ppl. stem of 
L. efferre, f.ex- EF- + ferre BEAR v.! ; see -ATE?.] 
Tl. trans. To lift on high, elevate —1772. 
Also fig. 2. To exalt the spirits of; to stimu- 
late, excite; also, to make proud. Also absol. 
1619. 

1. Sometimes they e. a finger, smile and pray to 
Mahomet SI T. HERBERT. 2. Elated with the 
glory of Martyredome 1619. The wine. .elateth me 

ONGF. Hence Ela-ted-ly adv., -ness. }Ela-te~ 
ment, elatedness. Ela-ter!, one who or that 
which elates. 

Elater? (elitoz). 1653. [mod.L. — Gr. 
&aríp driver, f. éda-, stem of éravvew drive.) 
+1, The expansive property inherent in air 
or gases; hence, = ‘spring’, ‘elasticity’. 
Also fig. 2. Zool. Linneus’ name for the 
family Elateridw of beetles, possessing the 
power of springing upward from a supine 
position, in order to fall on their feet; also, 
a beetle of this family, a skip-jack 1802. 
3. Bot. An elastic spiral filament, or elongated 
cell, serving to disperse the sporules when 
ripe, as in certain Liverworts, Horsetails, 
etc. 1830. 

1. Persons. . having the e. or spring of their own 
natures to facilitate their iniquities Sm T. 
BROWNE. 

Elaterin (tle-térin). Also elatine, 1830. 
[f. ELATERIUM + -IN'.] Chem. The active 
principle of Elaterium (C4, H 5405). 

iEla:terist. 1661. [f. ELATER* + -IST.] One 
who explains certain phenomena as due to 
ELATERY —1074. 

Elaterite (ilæ-tčrəit). 1826. [f. ELATER* 
+ arg! 2b.] Min. A brown hydrocarbon, 
usually soft and elastic like india-rubber ; 
elastic bitumen. 

\Elaterium (elàti"rinm). 1578. [L. = Gr. 
&Xarípuv, f. éAa-, Stem Of éravvew to drive.] 
tl. A purgative. 2. A precipitate from the 
juice of the Squirting Cucumber (Ecballium 
agreste, Momordica elaterium), acting as a 
drastic purgative and emetic 1578. 3. = 
ELaTER*, (Dicts.). 

Elaterometer (tle*tére:mitea). [= Fr. 
élatérométre; see  ELATER*, -METER.] An 
instrument for indicating the pressure of 
confined air or steam, KNIGHT. 

+Elate:ry. 1653. [f. ELATER* + -Y*,] The 
elastic force of the air —1676. 

Elation (ilé-fon) ME. [- OFr. elacion, 
and (later) its source L. elalio, f. elat-; see 
ELATE v., ION.] tl. (after L.) a. Lifting. 
b. Carrying out (e.g. of a dead body) (rare). 
—1097. 2. Elevation of mind arising from 
success, etc. ; pride, vainglory ME. 3. Eleva- 
tion of spirits. (The usual current sense.) 
1750. b. with an and pl. 1870. 

2. Riches exposes a Man to..a foolish E. of 
Heart ADDISON. 3. These praises give me but 
very little E. 1804. 

Ela-tive,a. rare. 1595. [f. ELATE v. 
That elates (Jit. and fig.). 


+ -IVE.] 


ELAYL 


fElayl (eleil). 1805. [irreg. f. Gr. aov 
olive-oil + -Yn.] Chem. = ETHYLENE. 

Elbow (e'lbo). (OK. el(n)boga = MDu. 
elleboghe (Du. elleboog), OHG. elinbogo (G. 
ellenbogen), ON. olinbogi += Gmc. *alinoboson, 
f. *alinà arm (cf. ELL!) + *bogon Bow sb.!] 
1. The bend of the arm; the outer part of the 
joint at the bend of the arm. tb. The analo- 
gous part in the shoulder or hock of quadru- 
peds ~1789. 2. transf. Anything resembling 
an elbow. a. A sharp bend in the course of a 
river, road, etc. 1591. b. A forward or out- 
ward projection 1626. c. Mech. An angle in a 
tube, ete. ; a piece of piping bent at an angle 
to join two long straight pieces 1777. d. 
Arch. The upright side which flanks any 
panelled work, as in windows below the 
shutters, etc. (Gwilt); the projections on the 
side of stalls (Parker). 13. (ransf. An arm of a 
chair, made to rest the elbow —1784. 

1. A pair of Gloves Up to his Elbows ETuEREGE. 
2. a. The elbows of serpentine rivers H. WALPOLE. 
3. A great Chair with elbows 1679. 

Phrases. At the elbow(s: very near; in close atten- 
dance; also fig. E. in the haiwse (Naut.): a cross in 
the hawse, when a ship, being moored in a tide- 
way, swings twice the wrong way. To be out at 
elbow(s: to have a coat worn out at the elbows, 
to be ragged, poor, in seedy condition. 

attrib. and Comb., as e.-cushion, etc.; also e.- 
chair, a chair with elbows (see 3); -grease (joc.), 
vigorous rubbing; hard physical labour of any 
kind; -joint, (a) the hinge-joint connecting the 
fore and the upper arm; (b) = ELBOW 2c; - piece, 
(a) a piece of armour covering the juncture of the 
plates meeting at the e.; (6) a piece of tubing 

forming an ¢.; -room, room to move one's 
elbows; hence, free scope. 

Elbow (e:Ibo"), v. 1605. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To thrust with the elbow; to jostle; also 
fig. Also with off, out of. 12. absol. and intr. 
To push right and left with the elbow; also 
fig. -1885. 3. quasi-irans. To make (one's 
way) by elbowing 1833. 4. intr. To go out of 
the direct way, zigzag 1804. 5. ‘To jut out in 
angles’ (J.). 

1. Must our Sides be elbowed, our Shins broken 
1710. They [the Dutch] would e. our own Alder- 
men off the Royal Exchange MACAULAY. 3. To e. 
his way into the bank 1833. 

Elbowed (e-1bo"d), ppl. a. 1825. [f. ELBOW 
sb. + -ED*.] a. Having elbows or bends. b. 
Provided with elbow-rests, as a seat. c. Bent 
into the shape of an elbow. 

lElchee (e-ltfi). Also elchi, eltchi. 1823. 
[Turk, elçi, f. el a (nomad) tribe, hence the 
representative of the el.] An ambassador. 

Eld (eld), sb. (OE. (Anglian) eldu, (WS.) 
ieldu = OFris. elde, OS. eldi, OHG. elti, ON. 
elli :- Gme. *al6- (WGmco.), *alp-; sce OLD.) 
1. The age of a person. Now dial. 12. Full 
age; majority —1529. 3. Old age OE. tb. Old 
men; senate, aristocracy —1592. 4. Antiquity, 
the olden time ME. 15. A secular period 
71513. 

1, Gamelyn, that yong was of elde ME. 3. Who 
scorns at e., peels off his own young hairs B. JONS. 
4. Lands that contain the monuments of E. 
Byron. 

Eld (eld), a. poet. and arch. 1619. [repr. 
ME. eld(e, OE. (WS.) eald :- WGme. *alda; 
see prec., OLD. In mod. writers prob. f. 
Ew sb.] = OLD, q.v. 

tEld, v.' [OE. (WS.) ealdian, f. eald old; cf. 
OFris. aldia, OHG. altén, Goth. us-alpan 
grow old.] To grow or make old —1536. 

TEld, v.* [OB. eldan (WS. ieldan) delay += 
WGmc. aldjan; see OLD.] trans. and intr. 
To defer, delay -ME. 

Elder (edo), sb. (OK. ellern, ME. eller, 
eldre, corresp. to MLG. ellern, elderne, elhorn, 
alhorn, prob. orig. an adj. formation like 
(O)HG. ahorn maple (corresp. to L. acernus of 
maple).] 1. A low tree or shrub, Sambucus 
nigra (N.O. Caprifoliacez), called, for dis- 
tinction, the Common or Black-berried 
Elder; bearing umbel-like corymbs of white 
flowers. The young branches are full of pith. 
2. Extended to other species of the genus 
Sambucus; in N. America applied. chiefly to 
S. eanadensis. b. In names of plants super- 
ficially resembling the Elder, as Dwarf E., 
Goutweed (ZEgopodium podagraria); Marsh 
or Marish E.; ctc. 

1. My heart of E. Merry W. 1L. iii. 30, 
E., Ground E., Dog E. (S. bha = Dui 
WORT. attrib. and Comb., as e.-berry, the fruit of 
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the e.; -gun, a pop-gun made of a hollow shoot of 
e.; -moth, Uropi sa . 

Elder (e-ldoz), a. and sb.* [OE. eldra, -e 
(ieldra, -e) = OFris. alder, elder, OS. aldira, 
OHG. altiro, eltiro (G. älter), ON. ellri, Goth. 
alpiza; see ELD sb. and a., OLD, -ER*.] 

A. adj. The comparative degree of OLD a.; 
formerly = the mod. OLDER, but now dif- 
ferentiated. 1. That has lived or existed 
longer; senior. Now used without than, 
chiefly as denoting the senior of two; 
otherwise arch. +2, Of longer standing, 
prior; senior —1800. 3. Ancient, earlier, 
former ME. 

1. The said Wil, Rycroft yelder 1478. How much 
more e. art thou then thy lookes Merch. V. Iv. i. 
251. E. statesman, in Japan, one of the genro 
(‘old men’) retired statesmen and nobles who are 
consulted by the Emperor; also transf. 2. An e. 
title 1642. Phr. E. hand (Cards): the first player. 
3. The giant race of e. times SOUTHEY. 

B. sb. An elder person (li. and fig.) tl. A 
parent [cf. mod.G. eltern pl.]; a forefather; 
hence, a predecessor. Usu. in pl. 1557. 2. 
One who is old or older, a senior. Usu. in pl. 
ME. 3. A member ofa senate, governing body 
or class, consisting of men (supposed to be) 
venerable for age. Now chiefly Hist. ME. 4. 
Eccl. — PRESBYTER 1520. b. In the Presby- 
terian churches, one of a class of lay officers 
who, with the minister, compose the Session, 
and manage the church affairs. 

2. I know my duty to my elders Tam. Shr. 11, 7. 
3. The reverend elders nodded o'er the case POPE. 
4. That thou. .shuldest ordeyne elders in every 
citie TINDALE Titus 1:5. 

E:lderling. rare. 1606. [f. ELDER sb.! + 
zuNG'.] +1. Contemptuously for ELDER sb.* 4. 
2. An elderly person 1863. 

Elderly (e-ldouli), a. 1611, [f. ELDER a. + 
zLY'.] 1. Somewhat old, verging on old age. 
2. Of or pertaining to an elderly person 1674. 

1. E. Fops, and superannuated Coquets BUDG- 


ELL, 

Eldern (e:ldoin), a! ME. [f. ELDER a. + 
-EN*; an unusual application of the suffix; cf. 
OLDEN.] fl. Elderly -1818. 2. Belonging to 
earlier times (arch.) ME. 

Eldern (e-ldoin), a.* 1842. [f. ELDER sb.! + 
-EN*.] Made of elder. 

Eldership (eldozfip). 1549. [f. ELDER a. 
and sb.* + -sHIP.] 1. The position of being 
elder; seniority. 2. The office of elder in a 
church; the body of elders; a presbytery 1557. 

1. My claim to her by E. I prove DRYDEN. 

Eldest (eldést), a. superl. [OE. eldest 
(eldest) = Oris. eldest, OHG. altist (G. 
ditest), ON. ellztr, Goth. altista; see ELDER a., 
-EST.] fl. Most aged. Also absol. (quasi-sb.). 
Replaced by OLDEST. 1011. 2. First-born, or 
oldest surviving. Also quasi-sb. OE. 3. Earli- 
est; most ancient (arch.) OE. 

2. The Erle of Ruttlandes eldyste daughter 1530. 
3. The primall e. curse Harl. Ut, iii. 37. Phr, E. 
hand (Cards): the first player; the right of play- 
ing first. 

TE-dfather. (OK. (WS.) ealdfader, f. eald, 
ELD a. + FATHER sb. ; cf. G. altvater ancestor.) 
1. A grandfather; a forefather —1460. 2. A 
father-in-law —1034. 

Elding. Now dial. ME. [- ON. elding, 
f. eldr fire. Cf. Da. ildíng.] Fuel. 

Eldmother. Now dial. [OE, (WS.) eald- 
módor; see ELDFATHER.] fl. A grandmother 
3o 2. A mother-in-law; also, a stepmother 


EI Dorado (e:ldoxi-do). 1596. [Sp. el the, 
dorado gilded, pa. pple. of dorar gild.] A 
fictitious country (or city) abounding in gold, 
believed by the Spaniards to exist upon the 
een within the province of Guiana. 


Unspoil’d Guiana, whose great yon’s 
Sons Call El Dorado MILT. Á L. a va em 

Eldress (eldrés) 1640. [f ELDER sb.? + 
7ESS'.] A female ELDER. 

Eldritch (eldritf, elritf) a. Sc. 1508. 
[Of Sc. origin; poss. from attrib. use of OE. 
*alf-, *elfrice ‘fairy realm’ (see ELF sb., 
Rucn).] Weird, unnatural, hideous. 

Eleatic (cli,e-tik). 1695. If. L. Eleaticus, 
f. Elea, an ancient Greek city in S. W. Italy.) 

A. adj. Pertaining to Elea or its inhabitants; 
spec. of the philosophy of Xenophanes, Par- 
WT. and Zeno, who lived or were born 

lere. 


ELECTIVE 


The dialectal movement em: 
school GROTE. Hence Eleaticioay 7 the R, 
B. sb. An Eleatic philosopher. 

Elecampane (e:lik@mpé'-n), 1593, [ult, = 
med.L. enula campana, i.e. enula for Ta, inula 
= Gr. éwov, and campana prob, ‘ot the 
fields’ (cf. CHAMPAIGN).] 1. A perennial com- 
posite plant (Inula helenium), with large 
yellow radiate flowers and bitter aromatic 
leaves and root; formerly used as a tonic and 
stimulant. 2. A sweetmeat: flavoured with 
the root of this plant 1806. 3. attrib, 1610, 

2. I don’t know how he spent it except in hard- 
bake and alycompaine THACKERAY, 

Elect (ile-kt). ME. [~ L. electus, pa, pple, 
of eligere, f. e- EX-' + legere choose.] 

A. adj. 1. Picked out, chosen; also, chosen. 
by preference; select. Also absol. 2, spec. in 
Theol. Chosen by God, esp. for eternal life, 
Often absol. 1526. 3. Chosen to an office or 
dignity. Now usually, Chosen, but not in- 
stalled in office. 1643. 

1. The e. o' th’ Land Hen. VIII, II. iv. 00, 2, 
The blessed Spirits e. Mrur. P. L. rir. 186, 3. The 
Bishop e. AYLIFFE. So T'he bride e, 1801. 

B. sb. 11. One of the elect (see A. 2) —1040. 
12. One that has been chosen for an office or 
function; often spec. = bishop e. (see A, 8) 
-1709. 

1. Saule, . was an e. 1584, 2. Johne Guthre, e, of 
Ross 1491. 

Elect (ile-kt), v. Pa. t. and pple. elected, 
1494. [- elect-, pa. ppl. stem of L. eligere; 
see prec.) tl. rans. To pick out, choose, 
Also absol. —1802. 2. To choose in preference 
to an alternative. In legal use often absol. 
1509. 3. To choose by vote for any office or 
position 1494. 4. Theol. Of God: To choose as 
recipients of favour, esp. of eternal life. Also 
absol. 1617. 

1.1 Hen. VI, 1. i.4. 2.'The daughter. , was. in- 
competent to e. to take the estate as land or 
money J. POWELL. He must therefore e, CRUISE, 
3. They resolved to e. an Inter-Rex 1743. 

Hence Ele-ctable a. able or qualified to be elec- 
ted. Ele:ctee-, one chosen or elected, 

tEle-ctant. [- electant-, pres. ppl. stem of 
L. eligere; seo prec., -ANT.] One who has 
power of choosing. TUOKER 

Electary, var. of ELEOTUARY. 

fEle'ctic, bad f. EoLEorio. 


Election (Ile-kfon). ME. (-(O)Fr. élection 
L. electio, f. elecl-; see ELEOT v., -IoN.] 1. The 
action of choosing for an office, dignity, or 
position; usually by vote. b. spec. The choice 
by popular vote of members of a representa- 
tive assembly, e.g. the House of Commons 
1648, 2. The exercise of deliberate choice 
ME.; tthe faculty of discriminative selection 
-1602. 3. Theol. The exercise of God's 
sovereign will in preferring some of His 
creatures, esp. as recipients of eternal life 
ME. tb. coner. The body of the elect (raro) 
1011. 4. Astrol. The selection of times as fl 
forany particular business; a time 80. selected. 
Now Hist. ME. 15. The choosing of things 
for special purposes, as simples, ete. -1751. 

1. In a large society the e, of a monarch can 
never devolve to the wisest GIBBON. a (ives 
General e.: a simultaneous e. of representa io 
all over the country; opp. to by-election. grid 
seisins of incorporeal hereditaments are C d 
the e. and choice of the party injured ory nó 
3. The e. of God went to the sheptiers not ph 
tiller of the ground Bacon. b. The d pee 
obtained it Rom. 11 fs 5. An e, of apt words, 

isposi hem p i 
"ari. aah Comb., as e-address, eteni alto 6 
committee, a committee formed to prom 


. Of candidate. 
“ienee Ele ctional a. relating to (astrological) 
e. (rare). t. 
Electioneer (ile:kfoni*), v. meo ji E 
ELECTION + -EER.] intr. To Duby Oe aicer) 
(political) elections. Hence Ele:ctiom pis 
Elective (Ue-ktiv). 1530. [- (OE, m i 
-ive - late L. electivus, f. as ELECT V. ; SA ad 
A. adj. 1. Appointed by election; Sect 
from or dependent on election. 2. Ha o cles 
power of election 1632. 3. Portain té potd n 
tion; based upon the principle oi ng from, 


1642. 14. Pertaining to, or proces 6. 
ng a ten 
refer- 


choice-1775. +5. = EcLEoTIC. Hy. i 
Physical forces and agencies: Hav inpi 
dency to operate on certain objects in 
ence to others 1766. Also fig. 


ELECTO 
1E. Kings RALEGH. An e, sway Mint. 2. An e. 
UGHAM. 3. The e. constitution of 
ii in. fno MACKINTOSH. The E. 


of France 
COR Iesus. 4. E. actions HOBBES. 6. 
Phr, E. affinity, also, formerly, e. attraction: a 
Türiency to combine with some things and not 
with others. Light. „which has been sifted. . by e. 
absorption TYNDALL, P 
tB. sb. An elected representative (rare) 1701. 
Hence Ele:ctively adv. by choice. Elec- 
tivity, the act or property of selection. —— 
tlEle:cto. 1609. [Sp.; pa. pple. of elegir 
Ei&or.] A leader chosen by mutineers —1650. 
Elector (ile-ktor). 1407. [7 (O)Fr. électeur, 
L. elector; see ELEOT V., -OR 2.] 1. One who has 
the right to vote in an election. b. spec. In 
Great Britain and Ireland, one who has the 
parliamentary vote; in U.8., one of those 
chosen by the several states to elect the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. 2. One of the 
Princes of Germany formerly entitled to take 
part in the election of the Emperor 1529. 
Hence Ele:ctorship, the state or condition 


of an e. 
Electoral (üe'którül) 1675. [f. prec. + 


“AL, 
A. adj. 1, Relating to, composed of, or hold- 
ing rank as, electors. 42. = ELECTIVE 1 (rare) 


1849, 

1, Austria had..friends in the e. college S. 
AUSTIN, 

+B. sb. = ELECTOR —1707. 

Hence Ele:ctorally adv. with reference to 
electors or elections. 

Electorate (ile-którét). 1075. [f. as prec. 
+ -ATE!, after Fr. éleclorat.] 1. The dignity 
ofa German Elector. b. The dominions of an 
Elector. 2. The whole body of electors 1879. 
8o tElectora-lity (in sense 1) (rare). 

Electorial (ilektó*-riil). 1790. [f. as prec. 
+ IAL.) = ELECTORAL, 

fEle:ctral, a. 1673. [f. L. electrum + -AL'.] 
= ELEOTRICAL —1708. 

fEle'ctre. Also electar. ME. [- L. elec- 
drum — Gr. iAerpov in same senses.) 1. An 
alloy of gold and silver; also attrib. -1656. 
2, Amber. Also attrib. 1032. 

Electress (tle-ktrés). Also ele-ctoress. 
1618, [f. ELEOTOR + -Ess?.) 1. The wife of a 
German Elector of the Empire. 2. A female 
elector 1869, 

Electric (ile-ktrik). 1646. [- mod.L. elec- 
ricus, 1. L. electrum — Gr. fAexrpov amber; 
Bee -IO.] 

A, adj. 1. Possessing the property (first ob- 
Served in amber) of developing electricity. 
b. Charged with electricity. 2. Of the nature 
9f, or pertaining to, electricity; producing, 
Produced by, or operating by means of, 
electricity 1675. 3. fig. 1793. 

1, By Electrick bodies, I conceive. .such as con- 
penty placed unto their objects attract all 

dies palpable Sir T. BROWNE. 2. From e. fire 

met) -spirits may be kindled FRANKLIN, 3. 

€. flash, that from the melting eye Darts the 
fond question COLERIDGE. 
bh. 6; are, the luminous electrified space be- 
Fuge he points of two electrodes through which 
the en Ag electricity is passing; e. atmosphere, 
they ed round electrical bodies within which 
char RAE their special properties; e. chair, a 
Ger used for electrocution; e. current, the flow 

lectricity through a conducting body from the 


itive to the negative pole, or fi high to 
lew potential; e. eel = E s 


shes, 
m n fishes that can give electric shocks; e. 
» Franklin's term for a (supposed) all- 


ding fluid, the cause of electricity; e. force, 
Enero with which electricity tends to move 
E «A e. ray = TORPEDO sb.'; e. resistance, 
Minen to the passage of an e. current; e. 
MULT the luminous discharge from the con- 
edt electrical machine to a pointed body 
ees CO lo Cana) the strain or pressure 
ielec! 

eee upon t dlelestrio t the neighbourhood of 
SUPER names of instruments for developing, 
S or ng, illustrating, or applying electricity, 
electe erone, etc., actuated or controlled by 
icity, as in e, clock, governor, heater, railway, 
candi) » etc.; e. battery (see BATTERY); €. 
whieh the form of electric-light apparatus in 
ated b if carbon pencils are parallel and separ- 
ls y à layer of plaster of Paris; e. chimes, three 
"" Wfoendet on a metal rod, rung by elec- 
“ity; e. column, a form of the voltaic pile; e. 
explodi eu one in which a bursting charge is 
Tahoe by electricity; e. indicator, one 
epe ng magnetic currents; e. log, a ship’s 
gistering by electricity; e. machine, usu. 
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spec. a machine for developing frictional electri- 
city; e. regulator, one for stopping or starting a 
machine by electro-magnetic circuit; e. switch, a 
Som atate: e. wires, those of the electric tele- 

B. sb. 1. A substance in which the electric 
force can be excited and accumulated by 
friction 1646. 2. Positive (negative) electrics: 
oe ois (negative) substances 
1842. 

Electrical (ile-ktrikal), a. 1635. [f. prec. + 
-AL'; see -ICAL.] 1, = ELECTRIC A. 1. 2. Re- 
lating to or connected with electricity; also, 
of the nature of electricity. (The mod. 
sense). Also more usual than electric in 
electrical machine, electrical eel. 1747. 3. fig. 
1775. 

3. The atmosphere becomes e. SHERIDAN. Hence 
Ele:ctrically adv. (lit. and fig.). 

Electrician (ilek-, elektri:fün). 1751. |f. 
as prec. + -IAN.] One who studies, or is 
versed in, electricity; one who deals with 
electrical apparatus. 

Electricity (üek-, elektrisiti). 1646. [f. 
ELEOTRIO + -ITY.) 1, In early use, The pro- 
perty (first discovered in amber) of attracting 
light bodies when excited by friction; also, 
the state of excitation produced by friction. 
Subseq. the name given to the common 
cause of this phenomenon and of many 
others, e.g. the electric spark, lightning, the 
galvanic current, etc. This cause Franklin 
considered to be a subtle fluid diffused 
through all bodies, which, when in excess of 
the normal, constituted ‘ positive electricity’, 
when in defect, ‘negative electricity’. The 
view now current is that electricity is a 
peculiar condition of the molecules of a body 
or of the ether surrounding them, developed 
by friction, ete. (see below); but the term 
“electric fluid’ is still in popular use. 2. fig. 
1791. 3. The branch of electricity which deals 
with the nature and phenomena of electrical 
action 1734. 

1. E. may be called into activity by mechanical 
power (= frictional e.), by chemical action (= gal- 
vanic e.), by heat (= thermal e.), and by magnetic 
influence (=magnetic e.) MRS, SOMERVILLE. 2. 
The natural e. of youth LOWELL. 

Phrases, With adjs. denoting (a) the source or 
mode of production, as frictional, galvanic, in- 
duced, thermal, vital, ie; (b) the place of 
development, as animal, atmospheric, organic; (c) 
the quality, as active, constant, free, negative, posi- 
tive. Vitreous, resinous e.: older synonyms for 
positive and negative electricity, which were first 
Observed as resulting from the friction of glass 
and of resinous bodies respectively. 

Electricize (ie:ktrisoi-z), v. rare. 1872. If. 
as prec. + -I2E.] = ELECTRIFY v. 1. 

Ele-ctric light. 1843. a. gen. Light pro- 
duced by electrical action. b. spec. The same 
as used for illumination. It is commonly pro- 
duced by the incandescence of a metallic or 
carbon filament, or by the arc formed by the 
passing of electricity between two carbon 


points. 

Electrification (ileiktrifikZifon). 1748. [f. 
ELEOTRIFY; see -FICATION.) The act of electri- 
fying, or the state of being charged with 
electricity. 

Electrify (üe'ktrifol), v. 1747. |f. ELEC- 
TRÜC + -FY.] 1. trans. To charge with elec- 
tricity, or pass the electric current through; 
to subject to an electric shock or current. b. 
To introduce electric power into (railways, 
ete.) 1900. 2. fig. To startle, rouse, excite, as 
though with an electric shock 1752. 

1. To e. the body 1796, quicksilver SIR J. 
HERSCHEL, 2. Those heights of courage which e. 
an army and ensure victory BURKE. An audience 
is electrified EMERSON. 

1Electrine, a. 1677. [See  ELEOTRUM, 
ANE] 1. Resembling what exists in amber, 
electric. Hy. MonE. 2. Made of ELECTRUM. 

Electrize (lektroiz), v. 1746. If. ELEC- 
TR(IC + 2E; cf. Fr. électriser.] = ELECTRIFY. 
Hence fElectrizable a. Ele:ctriza-tion. 

Electro (iektro), sb. or v. collog, 1864. 
Short for a. ELECTRO-PLATE V., ELECTRO- 
PLATING vbl. sb.; b. ELEOTROTYPE sb. and v. 

Electro- (ile-ktro), comb. f. Gr. fdexrpov, 
taken as meaning ‘electricity’; hence: 

Ele:ctroballi'stic a., relating to the art of 
timing by electricity the flight of projectiles. 
Ele:ctro-bio-scopy [see Bio- + -scopy], the 
examination of an animal body by means ofa 
galvanic current, to discover muscular con- 


ELECTROLYTE 


tractions as evidence of life, Ele:ctro-ca-pillary 
a., having reference to the influence of electricity 
on capillary tubes under certain conditions. 
Electro-che-mic, -al a., pertaining to elec- 
tricity and chemistry jointly, Ele:ctro-chro:no- 
graph, an instrument for recording electrically 
exact instants of time, Ele:ctro-depo'sit v., to 
deposit by means of electricity; hence -depo'sit, 
~deposi-tion, this process; -depo'sitor, one 
who does this, Ele:ctro-fu:sion, the fusion of 
metals by means of electricity, Ele:ctro- 
genesis Ties -GENESIS], the state of tetanoid 
spasm that supervenes in the muscles highly 
stimulated by galvanis; when the current is 
withdrawn; so Ele:ctroge-nic a., pertaining to 
electrogenesis, Ele:ictro-gild v, to gild by 
means of an electric current; hence -gilding vbl. 
sb., -gilt ppl. adj. Ele:ctro-kine'tic a. [see 
Kiretic], having reference to electricity in 
motion. Ele:ctro-ma:ssage, kneading the 
body or a limb with a combined roller and small 
galvanic machine, Ele:ctro-meta'llurgy, the 
application of electrolysis to the deposition of 
thin coatings of metals; hence -metallurgic, -al 
a, Ele:ctro-mu-scular a., having reference to 
the relations between electricity and muscular 
contraction, Ele:ctro-ne'gative a., pertaining 
to, or producing, negative electricity. Ele:ctro- 
pathology, the science of morbid conditions as 
revealed by electricity, Ele:ctro-po'lar a., 
applied to a cylindrical conductor when, on being 
electrified by induction, the ends become polar. 
Ele:ctro-po'sitive a., pertaining to, or produc- 
ing, positive electricity. Ele:ctropu'ncture = 
GALVANOPUNOTURE. —Ele:ctrosynthe-tic a., 
causing chemical composition by means of the 
galvanic current; hence Ele:ctrosynthe-tically 
adv. Ele:ctro-telegraphy = electric telegra- 
phy; hence Ele:ctro-te-legraphic a. Ele:ctro- 
fherapeu-tics, the treatment of disease by 
electricity. —Ele:ctro-the'rapy  [Gr. Oeparela 
healing] slectro-therapeulics, Ele:ctro-the-rm- 
ancy, also Ele:ctro-the:rmy [as if — Gr, -0epuía], 
the science of the electricity developed by heat. 
Ele-ctroti:nt (cf, AQUATINT], a mode of engraving, 
the design being drawn on copper-plate and 
transferred by means of an electric bath. 
Ele:ctro-vi-tal a., having reference to the 
relations of electricity and the vital actions; 
hence Ele:ctro-vi-talism. 

Electro-biology (ile:ktroboi,olód3i). 1849. 
If. prec, + BroLoav.] 1. The branch of 
electricity which deals with the electrical 
phenomena of living beings. 2. A form of 
hypnotism, in which unconsciousness was 
induced by causing the patient to gaze 
steadily at a small disc of zinc or copper; 
also, ‘animal magnetism’ generally 1850, 
Hence Ele:ctrobiolo:gical a. Ele:ctrobio:- 
logist. 

Electrocute (ile-ktrdkit), v. 1889. forig. 
telectricule, back-formation from telectricu- 
tion (1889), f. electri(cal exe)cution (1888); 
re-formed after ELEOTRO-.] trans. To put to 
death by means of a powerful electric current. 
Hence Electrocu-tion. 

Electrode (lektró*d). 1834. |f. Euhornio 
+ Gr. 666s way, after anode, cathode.) One 
of the poles of a galvanic battery. See 
ANODE and CATHODE. 

Electrodynamic, -al (te:ktrodoinemik, 
-Ál), a. 1832. [f. ELEOTRO- + DYNAMIC, -AL'.] 
Pertaining to the force excited by one mag- 
netic current upon another, Hence Ele:ctro- 
dyna‘mics, the science of the mutual 
influence of electric currents. Ele:ctrody-na~ 
mism = electro-dynamics, Elexctro-dyna- 
mo:meter, an instrument for measuring e. 
force. 

Electrograph (He-ktrograf). 1840. [f. as 
prec. + -GmAPH.] fl. An instrument for pro- 
ducing electrotypes. 2. An instrument for 
registering electrical conditions; the auto- 
matic record of an electrometer 1881. 

Electrolier (Ie:ktrólt"a). 1882. [f. ELEO- 
TRO-, after chandelier.] A cluster of electric 
lamps. 

Electrology (i-. elektro-10d3D. |f. as prec. 
+ -LoGy.] The science of electricity. Hence 
Electrolo-gic, -al a. 

Electrolysis (i-, elektrolisis). 1839. [f. as 
prec. + -LYsis.] 1. Chemical decomposition 
by galvanic action; also, the science of this. 
2. Surg. The breaking up of tumours, also of 
calculi, by galvanic action 1867. 

Electrolyte (ile-ktróloit). 1834. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. Avrós loosed, f. úa» loose.] “A body 
which can be or is being decomposed by 
Exgcrrouysis’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). Hence 
Ele:ctroly-tic, -al a. pertaining to, or 


ELECTROLYZE 


capable of, electrolysis. Ele:ctroly-tically 
adv. 

Electrolyze (tle-ktrdleiz), v. 1834. [f. prec., 
after analyze, etc.) trans. To treat by ELEC- 
TROLYSIS (senses 1, 2). Hence Ele:ctroly-: 
able a. capable of being electrolyzed. Ele:c- 
trolyza-tion, the process of electrolyzing. 

Electro-magnet (ile:ktro,me-gnét). 1831. 
lf. ELECTRO- + MAGNET.] A piece of soft iron 
surrounded by a coil of wire, through which a 
current of electricity may be passed, render- 
ing the iron temporarily magnetic. 

The first simple electro-magnet was made by 
Sturgeon [of Manchester] 1879. Y 

Hence Ele:ctro-magne-tic, -al a. pertaining to 
electro-magnetism. Ele:ctro- magne-tically adv. 
Ele:ctro-magne tics, the science of electro-nfig- 
netism. Ele:ctro-ma'gnetism, the phenomena 
of the production of magnetism by the electric cur- 
rent; also, the influence of a magnet on the electric 
current, 

Electrometer (ilek-, elektro:mitoi). 1749. 
If. as prec. + -METER.] An instrument for de- 
termining the quality and quantity of elec- 
tricity. Hence Ele:ctrome'tric, -al a. 
Electro-metry, measurement of electricity 
by the e. 

Electromotion (ile:ktroymd"-fon), 1803. 
If. as prec. + MOTION sb.] The motion of a 
galvanic current; also, recently, mechanical 
motion produced by electricity, 

Electromotive (ile:ktro;md“tiy). 1806. [f. 
ELEOTRO- + MOTIVE a.) 

A, adj. Pertaining to electromotion. 

Phr. E. force: orig., the force exhibited in the 
voltaic battery; in mod, use, the difference of po- 
tential which is the cause of electric currents. 

B. sb. [after locomotive.) A locomotive 
engine with electricity for its motive power 
1887. 

Electromotor (ile:ktro,md"-taa). 1897. [f. 
as prec. + MOTOR.] 

A. sb. Orig., a metal serving as a voltaic ele- 
ment. In mod. use, a machine for applying 
electricity as a motive power. 

B. altrib, or adj. = ELEOTROMOTIVE. 

lElectron' (tle:ktren). 1856. [- Gr. ‘Wexrp- 
ov] = ELECTRUM 2, 

Electron? (tle-ktren). 1801. [f. ELEOTRIO + 
-on of anion, cation, ion.) Physics. The 
smallest supposed component of matter, 
associated with (or consisting of) an in- 
variable charge of negative electricity. 
Hence Electro-nic a. 

Electrophorus (ilek-, elektro-fóris). 1778. 
[mod.L., f. ELECTRO- + Gr. -dopos that bears 
or produces; see -PHORE.] An instrument, in- 
vented by Volta, for generating static 
electricity by induction.  Anglicired as 
Ele-ctrophore. 

Electroplate (tle-ktrople't), v. 1870. [ra 
ELEOTRO- + PLATE v. 2.] trans. To coat with 
Silver by electrolysis. Hence Ele-ctro- 
pla:ter, one who electroplates. Ele-ctro- 
pla:ting vbl. sb. So Ele-ctro-plate sb. the 
ware produced by electroplating. 

Electroscope (ile-ktroskó"p). 1824. [f. as 
prec. + -ScoPE.] An instrument for ascer- 
taining the presence and quality of electri- 
city. Hence Ele:ctrosco-pic a. measured by 
the e. 

Electrostatic, -al (tle:ktro,ste-tik, -ăl), a. 
1867. [f.as prec. + STATIC, -AL', after hydro- 
static, -al.] Pertaining to static electricity. 
Hence Electrostatics, the theory of static 
electricity. 

lElectrotonus (iek-, elektro:tónis). 1860 
[mod.L.,f. ELECTRO- + TONUS.] The modified 
condition of a nerve subjected to a constant 
current of electricity. Anglicized as Ele-c- 
trotone. So Ele:ctroto-nic a. relating to or 
characterized by e.; also applied by Faraday 
to the peculiar electrical state characteristic 
of a secondary circuit in the electro-magnetic 
field. Ele:ctrotoni-city, the condition pro- 


duced by electrotonizing. Electro-tonize 
v. to produce e. 
Electrotype (ie-ktrotoip) 1840, If. as 


prec, + -TYPE.] 1. A copy of a thing formed. 
by the deposition of copper on a mould by 
galvanic action; also atfrib. 2. The process of 
electrotyping 1840. 

1. An e. seal 1840, 


E. cuts 1880. 2, i. 
America 1840, s Won 
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Ele:ctrotype, v. 1847. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To copy in electrotype. Also fig. Hence 
Ele-ctroty:per. Ele-ctroty:pist. 

Electrum (ile-ktrim). ME. [- L. electrum 
= Gr. fAexrpov in same senses. Cf. ELECTRE.] 
ti. Amber —1794; also fig. of tears 1591. 
2. = ELECTRE 1. Also attrib. ME. b. Min. 
Native argentiferous gold containing from 
20 to 50 per cent. of silver 1555. 3. An alloy 
of copper, zinc, and nickel. URE. 

1. fig. It was her masters death That drew e. 
from her weeping eyes GREENE. 

Electuary (ile'ktiŭări). ME. [- late L. 
electuarium, prob. altered deriv. of synon. 
Gr. éxAeucróv, f. exActyew lick up. Cf. ECLEGME.] 
A medicine, consisting of a powder or other 
ingredient mixed with honey, jam, or syrup. 
Also fig. 

\Eledone (elido*ni) 1835. [mod.L. - Gr. 
ebay à kind of polypus.] A cephalopod of 
the tribe Octopoda. 

Eleemosynary (e:iimosinüri) 1620. [- 
med.L, eleemosynarius, f. Chr. L, eleemosyna 
ALMS; see -ARY!.] 

A, adj. 1. Of or pertaining to alms or alms- 
giving; charitable 1030. 2. Supported by alms 
1054. 3. Of the nature of alms; gratuitous 1020. 
1. These her eleemosinary acts RISDON. 2. The 
flock of e. doves HAWTHORNE. 3. E. relief C. 
BRONTÉ. 

TB. sb. 1. One who lives upon alms. Also fig. 
—1073. 2. = ALMONER' (rare) -1809, 3. = 
ALMONRY 1688. Hence Eleemo'synarily 
adv. charitably, by way of charity. 
Elegance (eligüns) 1510. [- Fr. élégance 
= L. elegantia; see next, -ANCE.] 1. The state 
or quality of being elegant; refined grace or 
propriety; tasteful correctness; ingenious 
simplicity, neatness: said of form, movement, 
manners, style, formule, scientific demon- 
strations, ete. 2. concr. That which is ele- 
gant; an instance or kind of elegance 1676, 
1. With untutored e. she dressed CRABBE. E., by 
which I always mean precision and correctness 
LANDOR. 2. A nice contriver of all elegances 
EVELYN. So E-legancy (esp. in sense 2), 
Elegant (elígünt) a. 1485. [- (O)Fr. 
élégant or L. elegant-, pres. ppl. stem of 
*elegare, rel. to eligere to select; see ELECT, 
-ANT.] 1. Tastefully ornate in dress, 2. 
Characterized by refinement, grace, or 
propriety 1058. 3. Of scientific processes, 
formule, etc.: Neat 1668. 4. Of persons: 
Correct and delicate in taste. Now only in e. 
scholar. 1667. 5. Graceful, polite, appropriate 
to persons of cultivated taste 1705. 6. U.S. 
Excellent, first rate 1772. 

2. An e. poem BURKE. An e. bedroom 1859. 3. 
An e. Composition for a troublesome. . Cough 
1710. An e. chess problem 1801. 4. Thou art 
exact of taste, And e. MILT. P.L. IX. 1018. 5. Phr. 
E. arts; nearly = ‘fine arts’. Eminent for. e, 
literature JOHNSON. 

Hence E-legantly adv, 

Elegante (elegant). 1806. (Fr. élégante, 
fem. of élégant ELEGANT.) A fashionable lady. 

Elegiac (elidsoi:k). 1581. [— Fr. élégiaque 
or late L. elegiacus — Gr. éreyeaxds, f. &Aeyeía, 
eAcyeiov ELEGY ; see -AC.] 

A. adj. 1. Pros. Appropriate to elegies; as, 
the e. distich, consisting of a (dactylic) hexa- 
meterand pentameter; e. verse (sometimes. ap- 
plied to the pentameter Separately) 1586. 
2. Of the nature of an elegy; pertaining to 
elegies; hence, mournful, plaintive, melan- 
choly 1644. var. Elegi-acal (in both senses). 
2. E. quem and songs of love E, B. BROWNING. 

Phr. E. poet: one who writes a. in e; metre; b. in 
a pensive strain. 

B. sb. ta. An elegiac poet 1581. b. pl. Ele- 
giac verses 1774. 

Ele-giast. [t. ErzGv, after ecclesiast, ete.] 
A writer of elegies. GoLpsw. 

tEle-gious, a. (f. as prec, + -0US.] Resem- 
bling an elegy; hence, lugubrious, mournful. 
QUARLES. 

Elegist (e-lidsist). 1774. [f. as prec. + -IsT.] 
The writer of an elegy. 

Elegit (Ui-dzit). 1503. [L.; = ‘he has 
chosen’; from the words in the writ.] Law. 
A writ of execution, issued on the election of 
a Judgement creditor, by which the creditor 
is put in possession of (formerly half) the 
goods and lands of a debtor, until his claim is 
satisfied. Also, the right secured by this 
writ, as in ‘tenant by elegit’. 
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Elegize (eNdgeiz), v. 1702. [f, 

-IZE.] 1. intr. To write an leet ie pos 
an elegiae strain. 2. trans. To write an elegy 
upon 1809. 

2. The bard who soars to elegise an ass BYRON, 

Elegy (elidsi. 1511. [- Fr. élégie or 1, 
elegia — Gr. éeyeia, f. édeyos mournful poem: 
see -Y*.] 1. A song of lamentation, esp. a 
funeral ode. 2. Any species of classical 
poetry written in elegiac verse 1000. 3. 
Poetry, or a poem, written in elegiacs, tb. 
An Vide cn 1589. 

1. Their name, their years. . The plac 
and e. supply GRAY. 2. They gave the pers 
to their pleasantries as well as lamentations 
SHENSTONE. 

Eleme (e-limi). 1879. [- Turk., = ‘some- 
thing sifted or selected'.] Comm. Epithet of 
a kind of dried figs from Turkey, 

Element (elimént, sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
élément — L. elementum, esp. pl., principles, 
rudiments, letters of the alphabet, used as 
tr. Gr. ovoxeiov step, element, etc.] 

I, Component part. 1. One of the simple sub- 
stances of which all material bodies are com- 
pounded: as, a. In ancient philosophy, Earth, 
water, air, and fire. Now Hist. tb, In pre- 
scientific chemistry, Water, air, oil, salt, 
earth, or as variously enumerated —1705. c, 
In mod. chemistry, Any of seventy or more 
substances which are provisionally taken to 
be simple bodies, as having hitherto resisted 
analysis 1813. 2. More widely: One of the 
relatively simple parts of any complex sub- 
stance; in pl. the ‘raw material’ of anything 
ME. 3. The bread and wine used in the 
Eucharist. Chiefly pl. 1503. 4. Phys. A 
definite small portion of an organic structure 
1841. b. One of the essential parts of any 
scientific apparatus. Vollaice.: usu. = CELL 
II. 20, but occas. = electrode, 1881. 5. A con- 
stituent portion of an immaterial whole 1599. 
6. One of the facts or conditions necessary to 
determine the result of a process, calculation, 
deliberation, or inquiry 1812. 7. Math. An 
infinitesimal part of a magnitude of any kind; 
a differential 1727. 

2. The Elements Of whom your swords are 
temper'd may as well Wound the loud windes 
Temp. WI. iii. 61. 5. These simple Elements of 
Magnitude, Figure, Site, and Motion CUDWORTH. 
The elements of feudalism FREEMAN. It had its 
usual e. of (= consisting of) cant KINGSLEY, 6 
The elements of their [comets'] orbits PLAYFAIR, 
of a crystal 1878, 

II. The four elements. 1, Used as à general 
name for earth, water, air, and fire (see I, 1); 
now merely a survival ME. Also fig. 12. The 
sky; ? also, the air —1714. tb. ? One of the 
celestial spheres of ancient astronomy; also 
(rarely) one of the heavenly bodies them- 
selves —1004. 3. pl. Atmospheric agonal 
1555. 4. That one of the four clements natural 
to any particular class of living things. 
Hence transf. and fig. the surroundings 
natural to anything, or forming its prope 
sphere of activity. 1598. 
dU 100 elenen tos monata Alio men that 
thanke not god Caxton. Those who drini e 
pure e. G. WHITE. Fire as ‘the devouring p. 
1886. 2, D. Oth. Iri iii, 464. 3; Dit ae 
elemen SCOTT. 4. She workes by 
DEC Gare. ME W. 1v. ii, 186., My proper e. 
of prose LAMB. Phr. in, out of (one's) e. ‘gin 

III. Primordial principle, source of orig 
kcu e TENNYSON. 

ne God, one law, one e. TENN e 

IV. pl. +The letters of the alphabet. E. 
the ‘A, B, C' of learning; er first pri 
ciples of an art or science. . 

+E‘lement, v. ME. [f. prec. 8b.] 1. jn 
To compound of (the four) elements d of 
Also fig. 2. To instruct in the rudimen 
learning —1662. ait 

Elemental (elime-ntal), a. 1519. I- meig, 
elementalis (X111); see ELEMENT Sb., -AN or to 
Of or pertaining to the four elements, oe 
any one of them. +2. Composed of, pet sy 
duced by, the (four) elements, mater zn 
physical 1646, 13. Applied to fire: 
Material b. As a pure element -1 1821, 
Pertaining to the forces of nature fore 
Also fig. 15. Pertaining to the beer ni 
6. Of the nature of an ultimate oo is 
1555. 7. Constituent 1639. 8. ele " 
rudiments; elementary. Now rare. 1577 
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1 All subsists by e. strife PoE. 2. The slaying of 
an elemental life Mt. 4. E. worship of the 
ssest kind MERIVALE. fig. The freedom and e. 
grandeur of Byron MORLEY. 6. The primitive e. 
sravitions of thought 1863, 8. E. truths 1855. 
ence Eleme-ntalism (nonce-wd.), worship of 
theelementary powers of nature. +E:lementa-lity, 
fhe fact of being an element. Eleme-ntally adv. 
Elementaloid (clíme-ntáloid), a. 1885. if. 
prec, + -01D.] Chem. Like an element; having 
the appearance of an element. 
Elementary (elime'ntări). ME. [- L. ele- 
mentarius, f. elementum ; see ELEMENT, -ARY!.] 
J, = ELEMENTAL 1. Now rare. 1549. 12. = 
ELEMENTAL 2.—1750. 13. Applied to air, fire, 
water, earth: a. Physical, b. As pure ele- 
ments. -1794. 4. ELEMENTAL 4, which is 
now more used 1 Also fig. t5. Congenial 
1700. 6. = ELEMENTAL 6. 1622. b. Math. Of 
the nature of an element or infinitesimal part 
1882, 7. Of the nature of elements; rudi- 
mentary, introductory 1542. 
1. E. war—deluges and earthquakes 1856. 4. 
‘The e. god of fire H. WALPOLE. 6. The e, substan- 
ces of which rocks are composed 1813. 7. Phr. E. 


books, writers, schools, 

‘Hence Eleme-ntarily adv. Eleme-ntariness, 
also tE‘lementa-rity, the quality of being e. 

+Elementate, v. 1650. [orig. in pa. ppl. 
form elementated. — med.L. elementatus com- 
posed of elements (Xi), whence mod.L. 
elementare; f. L. elementum ELEMENT; see 

-ATEA] (rans. a. To impregnate with an 
element; to compound out of elements. b. To 
be elements or an element of (a substance). 
ASHMOLE. 

tEleme:ntish, a. 1580. 
rial, physical —1046. 

Elemi (emi) 1543. [In full gum elimi, 
mod.L. gummi elimi, prob. of Oriental 
origin. So Fr. élémi, Sp. elemi.] A resin ob- 
tained from various trees, as Canarium 
commune (Manilla), Icica icicariba (Brazil), 
Elaphrium elemiferum (Mexico), used in 
plasters, ointments, and the manufacture of 
varnishes. Also atirib. 

Elemin (elimin). 1808. [f. prec. + -IN'.] 
Chem. A. crystalline body extracted from 
elemi; also, a transparent colourless oil ob- 
tained from elemi by distilling with water. 

tElench (ile-nk). 1529. [- L. elenchus (see 
next); cf. OFr. elenche.| 1. Logic. A syllogism 
inrefutation of a syllogistic conclusion; hence, 
more widely, a logical refutation ~1631. b. A 
sophistical argument; a fallacy —1089. 2. An 
index 1563. Hence Ele-nchic, -al, a. = 

ErENorIo -an, Ele:nchically adv. TEle:n- 
Chize v. to use the elenchus. B. JONS. 

lElenchus (tle-nk#s). Pl. elenchi. 1663. 
IL. = Gr. éxyyos argument of disproof or 
Tefutation.] 1. a. Logic. = ELENOH 1. b. 
Socratic e.: the Socratic method of eliciting 
truth by cross-examination. 12. = ELENCH 2. 

Elenctic, -al (ilenktik, -àl), a. 1833. [- 
Gr. Qeyeruós, f. edéyxew refute; see prec., 
“I, -ICAL,] Pertaining to elenchus; con- 
cerned with cross-examination. 

,Elenge,a. Now dial. (OR. &lenge, f. Æ- + 

lenge (cf. LENG)] t1. Very long, tedious 
-ME. 2, Remote, lonely; dreary ME. Hence 
tElengenesse, 

tE‘lephancy, 1547. [- L. elephantia, var. 
Of ELEPHANTIASIS.] = ELEPHANTIASIS —1657. 
cilephant (e:ifánt). [ME. olifaunt, later 
o assim. to L.) elifant, ete, — OFr. olifant, 

innt (mod. éléphant) — Rom. *olifantus, alt. 
is L. elephantus, -phans — Gr. éMées, 
meee ivory, elephant, prob. of alien 
PR 1. A huge quadruped of the Pachy- 
pene order, having long curving ivory 
Siod and a prehensile proboscis. Only two 
diee now exist, the Indian and the African; 
laa ormer of which (the largest of extant 
bana animals) is often used as a beast of 
ponet Also fig. 12. a. Ivory [after L. 
yore lus]. b. A horn of ivory [after OFr. 
FLU -1725. 13. A species of lizard 
thee by Pliny -1608. 14. [after Pg. ele- 
Us e.] = ELEPHANTA —1703. 5. (more fully 
fused er): A size of drawing paper measur- 
4n x 23 inches. Double e., one measuring 

1. ae inches. 1702. 6. alfrib. 1774. 

ii Aprea the E, Aiax carry it thus Tr. & Cr. tt 
sion (given i e.: a burdensome or costly posses- 
urtiers i y the kings of Siam to obnoxious 
in order to ruin them). To see the e. 


[See -IsH'.] Mate- 
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(U:S.): to see life or the world. 2. a. Polished E. 
DRYDEN. 

Comb: e.-bed, a stratum at Brighton containing 
remains of Elephas primigenius, ctc.; -beetle, 
some S. Amer. beetle, prob. Dynastes neptunus; 
also applied to the Afr. species Goliathus giganteus 
and G. cacicus; -fish, the Chimera callorhynchus, 
named from the proboscis-like process on its nose; 
-leg = ELEPHANTIASIS; -paper (see 5); ~seal,a 
species of seal (Macrorhinus proboscideus), the 
males of which have the snout somewhat pro- 
longed; also called Sea elephant; -shrew, 
Macroscelides typicus, a long-snouted burrower of 
Southern Africa; -tusk, the tooth-shell. 

b. Also in the names of plants, as e.-apple, 
Feronia elephantum, of the family Aurantiacer; 
-creeper, Argyreia speciosa; elephant's ear, the 
Begonia; elephant's foot, a species of Yam 
(Testudinaria elephantipes); elephant's grass, a 
kind of reed-mace (Typha clephantum 
hant's-trunk-plant, Martynia proboscidea; ele- 
phant's vine, Cissus latifolia. 

Elepha:-nta. Also (erron.) elephanter. 
1725. [- Pg. elephante, fem. -la.] A name, 
originally Portuguese, for violent storms 
which attend the termination, or, some say, 
the setting in, of the Monsoon. 

Elephantiac (elife-nti@k) 1808. [- L. 
elephantiacus, f. elephantia; see ELEPHANCY, 
-A0.] One who has elephantiasis. 

|Elephantiasis (e:lifantoi-asis). 1581. IL. 
— Gr. ededarrlacs, f. e&édas; see ELEPHANT, 
-AsIS.] Med. One of various skin diseases, 
which make the part affected resemble an 
elephants hide. The best known is E. 
Arabum, called also Elephant, or Barbadoes, 
Leg, which indurates and darkens the skin of 
the leg. 

Elephantic (elife-ntik). 1491. [- late L. 
elephanticus, t. elephas; see ELEPHANT, -1C.] 
a. adj. = ELEPHANTINE. Now rare. 1598. 
fb. sb. — prec. 

Elephantine (elife-ntein, -tin) a. 1630. 
[- L. elephantinus — Gr. éeddvrwos; Bee 
ELEPHANT, -INE!.] 1, Pertaining to an ele- 
phant; resembling an elephant (usually in 
size or gait); huge, unwieldy, clumsy. 
2. Rom. Antiq. Made of ivory 1751. 

1. Phr. E. epoch (Geol.): the period marked by 
the abundance of huge pachydermata. Misshapen 
e. bodies 1630. Ungraceful e. play 1860. 2. Phr. 
E. books: books composed of ivory tablets, where- 
in were recorded the acts of the Roman emperors 
and of the senate. 

Elephantoid, -al (elifie-ntoid, -ă1), a. 1841. 
[f. ELEPHANT + -01D.] a. Elephant-like. b. Of 
or belonging to elephant-like animals. 

E-‘lephantry. 1747. |f. ELEPHANT, after 
cavalry. Cf. camelry (see CAMEL)] Troops 
mounted on elephants. 

Eleusinian (eliusiniàn) 1643. [- L. 
Eleusinius — Gr. 'EXeoímos + -AN.] Be- 
longing to Eleusis in Attica. E. mysteries; the 
mysteries of Demeter there celebrated; also 


fu. 

Eleutherarch. rare. 1813. [f. Gr. 4e 
depos free + -ARCH.] The chief of an (imagin- 
ary) secret society, ‘the Eleutheri'. 

Eleuthe-rian, a. rare. 1023. [- Gr. ev- 
8épos (f. &AeUüepos. free) + -AN.] The title 
of Zeus as protector of political freedom. 

Eleuthero- (ilia-poro) comb. f. Gr. édei- 
Gepos free: 

Fleu:theroma-nia [see -MANIA], frantic zeal 
for freedom. So Eleu:theroma-niac a. Also 
in botanical compounds, as, Eleu:therope:talous 
Gr. réradov), -phy-llous [Gr. dvMov], -se-palous 
see SEPAL] adjs. having the petals, leaves, sepals, 
free, i.e. distinct, not cohering. 

1E-levable, a. [- med.L. elevabilis, f. L. 
elevare; see ELEVATE v., -ABLE.] That can be 
elevated. Hy. MORE. 

Elevate (e-livét), pa. pple. and ppl. a. ME. 
[+ L. elevatus, pa. pple. of elevare; see next, 
-ATE?.] Used as pa. pple. of ELEVATE v.; also 
= ELEVATED ppl. a. From 18th c. only poet. 

Apart. .In thoughts more e. Mit. P. L. 11. 559. 

Elevate (eliveit), v. 1497. [- elevat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. elevare, f. e- EX-! + levare 
lighten, raise; see -ATE*.] Tl. (rans. To lessen 
the weight of; to depreciate —1788. 2. To 
raise, lift up higher. Also fig. 1497. b. To 
hold up to view, as the Host 1637. te. Of 
heat: To evaporate or sublime —1715. 3. 
transf. To raise (the voice) 1618. 4. To direct 
upwards; also fig. 1611. b. Gunnery. To raise 
the axis of (a gun, etc.) to an angle with the 
horizon 1692. 5. To exalt in rank or status 
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1509. 6. To raise morally or intellectually 
1624. 7. To elate, exhilarate (now rare) 1634. 
ges of the effects of liquor (Joc. or slang) 

2. To e. a bucket, LARDNER. b. To e. the Host 
for adoration 1660. 4. b. The mortar must be 
more elevated 1769. 5. Toe. a plebeian 1835. 6. 
Books which e. the Mind above the World 
STEELE. 7. b. We were all elevated above the use 
of our legs 1704. 

Elevated (c-live!'téd), ppl. a. 1553. [f. prec. 
+ -ED'.] 1. Raised up; at a high level. Also 
fig. and transf. 2. Exalted in character; 
lofty, sublime 1604. 3. a. Elated. b. Slightly 
intoxicated (joc. or slang). 1624. 

1, E. lakes GOLDSM. Phr. E. railway: a railway 
raised on pillars above the street-level; so e. train. 
2. One of the most e. passages in Plato JOWETT. 
Hence E-levated-ly adv., -ness. 

Elevation (elivé-fon) ME. [- (0)Fr. 
élévation or L. elevatio, t. elevat-; see ELEVATE 
v., -ION.] 

I. 1. The action of lifting up, raising aloft, 
or directing upwards 1526. Also t/ig. and 
transf. 2. coner. A swelling; an eminence 
1543. 13. Sublimation; vaporization by heat 
-1677. 4. The action of raising in rank or 
dignity; the being elevated in rank 16.. . 

1. But the land is subject also to local elevations 
and depressions HUXLEY. The E. [of the Host] 
1884. transf. E. of voice 1668, of the Pulse 1725, 
oftemperature 1882. 4. A sudden e. in life HARE. 

II. 1. Of angular magnitude: a. Astron. The 
altitude of the pole, or of any heavenly body, 
above the horizon. Also in Dialling, the 
angle made by the gnomon with the horizon 
(= the latitude of the place). ME. b. The 
angle made with the horizontal by any line 
of direction; spec. the angle at which a gun is 
elevated 1692. 2. A particular altitude above 
a given level 1732. 3. concr. A drawing of a 
building, etc., made in projection on a verti- 
cal plane 1731. 4. Height, loftiness (lil. and 
fig.) 1639. 

2. Snow at the higher elevations TYNDALL. 4. E. 
of style Worron (J.), of character 1808. 
building of imposing e. 1891. 

Elevator (elive'tox). 1040. [mod.L. ele- 
valor, f. as prec.; see -OR 2. In mod. use f. 
ELEVATE v.] One who or that which elevates, 
1. Anal. A muscle which raises a limb or an 
organ 1646, 2. Surg. ‘An instrument for 
raising any depressed portions of bone. Also, 
an instrument used in Dentistry for the re- 
moval of stumps of teeth’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 
3. a. A machine used for raising corn or flour 
to an upper storey. b. U.S. A large building 
(containing one or more of these machines) 
used for the storage of grain. C. A lift, hoist, 
ascending chamber. 1825. 4. Aeronautics. 
a. An elevating screw. b. A rudder device 
for lifting or steering an aircraft vertically. 
1871. 

Elevatory (elive'tori) 1612. [In B. — 
mod.L. *elevatorium, or after Fr. élévatoire 
(xvi); see prec., -onY!; in A., f. ELEVATE v. + 
-ORY*.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to elevation; that 
tends to elevate (lit, and fig.) 1833. 

B. sb. = ELEVATOR 2. 

fEleve. Now only as Fr. 1736. [- Fr. 
élève, f. élever bring up.] A pupil —1829. 

Eleven (üev'n) [OK. endleofon, -lufon, 
ellefne, ME. endleven(e, elleven(e = OFris. 
andlova, elleva, al-, elvene, OS. elleban, OHG. 
einlif (Du., G. elf), ON. ellifu, Goth. ainlif :- 
Gmc. *ainlif-, f. *ainaz ONE + *lif- (appear- 
ing also in TWELVE), quasi ‘one left (over 
ten)'.] The cardinal number next after ten; 
symbols 11 and xi. 

A. adj. 1. With sb. expressed. 2. With 
ellipsis of sb. ME. 

2. About a leuen [sc. hours] of the clocke UDALL. 

B.as sb. 1. The abstract number eleven ME. 
2. A set of eleven persons; esp. à side at 
cricket or football 1800. 

Eleventh (ile-v’np). ME. [f. ELEVEN + 
-mH*, a new formation superseding OE. 
endleofepa, itself a new formation on endleo- 
fon, superseding previous endlyfía, ellefta = 
OFris. andlofta, ellefta, OS. elliflo, OHG. 
einlifto (Du. elfde, G.elfle), ON. ellifti :— 
Gme. *ainlifton.] 

A. adj. 1. That comes next after the tenth. 
2. E. part: one of eleven equal parts of any- 
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thing 1797. +3. Mus. The interval of an oc- 
tave and a fourth 1597. 

1. Phr. E. hour: the latest possible time (see 
Matt. 20); Though at the e. hour Thou hast come 
SOUTHEY. 

B. sb. = eleventh part; see A. 2. 1557. 

Hence Ele-venthly adv. ; also quasi-sb. 

Elf (elf) sb. [OE. elf, non-WS. var. of 
*ielf, late ylf = MDu. elf :- *albiz, parallel to 
*albaz, whence OE. elf = OS., MLG. aif, 
MHG. alp (G. alp nightmare), ON. alfr.] 
1, Mythol. The name of a class of supernatural 
beings, believed to be of dwarfish form, and 
to possess magical powers, which they exer- 
cised either to the help or the hurt of man- 
kind. Now a mere synonym of Fay. tb. 
Sometimes dist. from fairies: (a) as a subject 
species; (b) as more malignant; also fig. 1587. 
2, transf. A diminutive being; a dwarf; a 
mischievous child 1530. b. A tricksy, some- 
times a malicious, creature 1553. t3. A 
knight of Spenser’s ‘faerie land’, 

1. Ye Elves of hils, brooks, standing lakes and 
groues Temp. v. i. 33. 

Comb. a. appositive, as e.-child, a changeling; b. 
attributive as e.-/and, etc. Also e.-arrow, lt, 
a flint arrow-head (see ELF-SHOT); also, a belem- 
nite; -dart = ELF-SHOT 1; -dock, the Elecam- 
pane; -fire, ignis fatuus; -knot = ELYF-LOCK; 
-stone = ELF-SHOT 2; -wort = elf-dock. 

TEIf, v. rare. [f. ELP sb.] To tangle (hair) as 
an elf might do. Lear ir. iii. 10. 

Elfin (e-lfin), 1590. [f. ELF sb., poss. sug- 
gested by ME. elvene, gen. pl. of elf, and infl. 
by Elphin, a character of Arthurian rom- 
ance.] A. adj. Pertaining to elves; of elfish 
nature or origin. Also transf. 

An e. storm from faery land KEATS, 

B. sb. 1, An ELr, or urchin 1596. 12. Sc. 
1EIf-land —1802. 

Elfish (elüf) a. 1542. [f. Eur + -IsH*.] 
Pertaining to elves; weird, spectral; tricksy, 
mischievous; tintractable. 

Xue. light COLERIDGE. Our e. rogue Myouk 


Elf-lock. 1592. [f. ELP + LOCK sb.] Hair 
tangled, esp. by Queen Mab: ‘which it was 
not fortunate to disentangle’ (Nares). 

Ef-shot. 1681. [f. ELP + Suot sb. Cf. 
G. herenschuss.] 1. Disease, supposed to be 
due to the agency of elves. 2. A flint 
arrow-head, *supposed to be shot by fairies 
at cattle’ (Pennant) 1769. 

Eliasite (7loiásoit). 1852. [f. a mine called 
Elias at Joachimsthal + -ITE! 2b.) Min. 
Hydrous oxide of uranium, like gum in ap- 
pearance, 

tElicit (Hi-sit), a. 1024. [- L. elicitus, pa. 
pple. of elicere; see next.] Philos. Of an act: 
Evolved immediately from an active power 
or quality; opp. to imperate —1693. 

Not. the. .elicite acts of conscience, but the im- 
berate, commanded and externall acts 1646. 

Elicit (lisit), v. 1041. [- elicil-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. elicere draw forth by trickery or 
magic, f. e- EX-* + lacere deceive.] 1. trans. 
To draw forth (what is latent or potential). 
Also fig. 2. To educe (principles, etc.) from. 
data; to draw out (information), evoke (a. 
response, etc.), from à person 1077. 

1. They e.. . the innate sense of right and wrong 
J. H. NEWMAN. 2. He could not e. a syllable from 
him qn the subject 1822. So fEli-citate v. (in 
same Isense) HY. MORE. Eli:cita-tion. Hence 
TEli'citive a. pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
elicit acts, Eli-citor. 

Elide (/loi-d), v. 1593. [- L. elidere crush 
out, f. e- EX-'! + ledere dash.] fl. trans. To 
destroy (the force of evidence) —1088. 2. To 
strike out, suppress 1847. 3. Gram. To omit 
(a vowel, or syllable) in pronunciation 1796. 

3. Some sounds elided, others exaggerated 1851. 

tE-ligent. 1670. [— eligent-, pres. ppl. stem 
of L. eligere; see -ENT.] = ELECTOR —1088. 

Eligibility (e:lidgibiliti). 1650. (f. next; 
see -ITY, Cf. med.L. eligibilitas (x1v).| 1. The 
quality of being eligible. 2. concr. in pl. 
Eligible courses of action; qualities that 
render eligible 1660. 

1. E. to a fellowship 1815. 

Eligible (elidsib', a. 1561. [- Fr. 
éligible — late L. eligibilis, f. eligere. choose; see 
-IBLE.] 1. Fit or proper to be chosen (for an 
office, ctc.). 12. Subject to appointment by 
election —1739. 3. That deserves to be 
chosen; desirable, suitable 1603. b. ‘That is a 
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matter of choice 1769. 4. quasi-sb. in ‘pl. 
Eligible persons or things 1844. 

3. The most e. manner of doubling cape Horn 
ANSON. E. property 1871. Hence E-ligibly adv. 

Eliminant (iiminant). 1876. [- elimi- 
nant-, pres. ppl.stem of L. eliminare; see next, 
-ANT'.] A, adj. Expulsive; throwing off by the 
excretions 1876. B. sb. Math. The result of 
eliminating n variables between n homo- 
geneous equations of any degree 1881, 

Eliminate (ii-mine't), v. 1568. [— elimi- 
nat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. eliminare thrust out 
of doors, expel, f. e- EX-! + limen, limin- 
threshold; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To put out of 
doors, expel. Now joc. 2. a. Phys. To get rid 
of (waste matter, etc.), esp. by excretion. 
b. Chem. To disengage, expel (a constituent). 
1794. 3. gen. To expel, get rid of 1714. b. 
fig. To treat as non-existent 1850. 4. Algebra 
To get rid of (one or more quantities) from an 
equation 1845. 5. Incorrectly used for: To 
disengage, isolate, disentangle; hence, to 
elicit, deduce 1843. 

3. To e. middle men and intermediate profits 
1861, the supernatural 1871. fig. Eliminating him 
from the argument THACKERAY. 5. The roots 
indeed e. nourishment from the soil 1872. Hence 
Eli-minable a. Eli-minative a. that eliminates 
or tends to e. (raro. Eli-minator spec. an 
SEA. whio eliminates a battery by en- 
abling a wireless set to be worked from a mains 
current. 

Elimination (iliminé'fon). 1601. If. 
prec.; see -ATION.] fl. The action of turning 
out of doors or expelling —1809. 2. gen. Ex- 
pulsion, casting out, getting rid of 1627. 3. 
Phys. The process of throwing off (waste 
matter, etc.) from the tissues 1855. Also 
transf. and fig. 4. Algebra. The act, or process 
of eliminating (one or more quantities) from. 
an equation or set of equations 1845. 45. 
catachr. (See ELIMINATE v. 5.) 1809. 

tEli-nguate, v. [- elinguat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. elinguare, f. e- EX-* + lingua tongue; 
See -ATE*.] To deprive of the tongue. 
DAVIES. 

tElingued, a. [f. L. elinguare (prec.) + 
-ED'.] Deprived of the tongue; hence fig. 
speechless, dumb. FELTHAM. 

Eliquate (elikwe't), v. 1621. (— eliquat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. eliquare (in late L. and 
med.L., liquefy, dissolve), f. e- Ex- + 
liquare melt, dissolve, liquefy ; see -ATE*.] f1. 
trans. a. To melt (by heat), fuse. b. To 
liquefy. c. To cause to flow freely. —1710. 
2. To separate by fusion, smelt 1879. 

Eliquation (elikwéfon). 1651. [- late L. 
eliquatio, t. as prec.; see -ION.] t1. The action 
or process of liquefying; liquefaction —1757. 
2. Metall. The process of separating the 
different parts of ores or alloys by the 
different degrees of heat required to melt 
them 1753. 

tEli-quidate, v. rare. [See E- pref.) To 
make clear, HARINGTON. 

Elision (Hizen). 1581. [- late L. elisio, 
f. elis-, pa. ppl. stem of L. elidere; see ELIDE, 
-0N.] 1. The action of dropping out or 
suppressing, as a letter or syllable in pro- 
nunciation, a passage in a book, etc. 2. A 
breaking (so as to make a gap) by mechanical 
force 1760. 

Phr. f£. of the air: a cutting, dividing, or attenu- 
ating of the air, formerly assigned as the cause of 
sound. Hence Eli-sional a. pertaining to e. (rare). 

Elisor (elizer) sb. ME. [- OFr. esliseor, 
later elisour, f. e(s)lis-, stem of esliser choose, 
elect. See next.] fl. = ELECTOR —1529. 
2. Law. One of two persons appointed in cer- 
tain cases to select a jury 1628. 

lite (clit), sb. 1823. [Fr. subst. use of 
fem. of pa. pple. fe(s)lit of élire, teslire :- 
Rom. *ezlegere, for L. eligere ELECT.) The 
choice part or flower (of society, ete.). 

The é. of the Russian nobility 1848. 

Elixate (ili-k-, e-likse't), v. 1623. [- elizat-, 
Da. ppl. stem of L. elizare boil thoroughly; 
See -ATE*.] 1. To boil, seethe; to extract by 
boiling. 2. To steep (in water); to macerate 
1657. Hence Elixation, the action of 
seething; digestion. 

TElixed, ppl. a. rare. 1602. [f. L, elirus 
(cf. prec.) + -Ep'.] a. Boiled; hence, distilled. 
b. Macerated. —1666. 

Elixir (ili-ksoz) sb. ME. [- med.L. elizir 
(Roger Bacon) — Arab. al-'iksir, perh. f. al 


ELLIPSOID 


AL-* + Gr. gnplov desiccative 0) 
wounds, f. énpés dry.j 1. ideni RE 
paration by the use of which it was hoped to 
change the baser metals into gold. Occas, = 
‘the philosopher's stone’. Also e-stone, ‘Also 
transf. and fig. 2. A supposed drug or essence 
capable of indefinitely prolonging life, More 
fully, E. of life (tr. med.L. elixir vite). 1605, 
3. A strong extract or tincture, Now Hist, 
1897. b. fig. The quintessence of a thin, 
1638. d 

2. To toy with magic, and pursue the e, of life 
DIXON. 3. b. A pure elixar of mischief Mua, 
Hence }Eli-xir v. to distil as an e.; to work upon 
as by an e. (rare). Also absol. TEli-xirate v. to 
distil; to refine, purify. 

tElixi-viate, v. rare. 1074. [f. E- pref. + 
LIXIVIATE.] trans. To clear from lixivium or 
lye; to refine —1756. 

Elizabethan (ili:zibi-pin). 1817. [See -AN.] 

A. adj. Belonging to, or in the style of, the 
period of Queen Klizabeth; esp. of architec- 
ture, literature, etc. 

B. sb. A poet, dramatist, statesman, etc., of 
the period of Queen Elizabet 1881, 

Elk? (elk). 1486. [prob. repr. OE. elh, eolh, 
with k for x as in dial. dwerk (OE. dweorh) 
DwanF, fark (OE. fear) FARROW sb., felk (OR. 
felh) FELLOE, selk (OX. seolh) SEAL sb.) 1. 
The largest existing animal of the deer kind 
(Alces malchis). The American variety is also 
called Moose. 2. Applied also to the ‘Irish 
Elk’, an extinct species of deer (Cervus mega- 
ceros); and to the Wapiti (Cervus canadensis) 
1884, 3. The ELAND or Cape-elk 1731. 

Comb.: e.-nut, Hamiltonia oleifera; -wood, 
Magnolia macrophylla. : 

TEIk*. 1541. [Of unkn. origin.) A kind of 
yew, of which bows were made —1007. 

tEIk® (elk). 1552. [Of unkn. origin.) The 
Wild Swan (Cygnus ferus). Also the Wild 
Goose (Anas anser), —1839. 

Ell' (el). [OE. ein Oris. (i)elne, OS. 
elina, MDu. elne, elle (Du. el), OHG. elina 
(G. elle), ON. gin (aln-), Goth. aleina, orig. 
‘arm’, ‘forearm’, cogn. w. L. ULNA, Gr. 
dé» ELBOW. For I from In cf. dial. kill 
KILN, MILL sb.'] 1. A measure of length vary- 
ing in different countries. The English ell = 
45in.; the Scotch = 37.2 in.; the Flemish = 
27 in. Now only Hist. 12. = ELL-WAND 
—1708. 

Ell? (el. dial. and U.S. 1876. [var. of ele 
AISLE.] = L (the letter) I. la. n 

Ellagic (eledgik). 1810. [- Fr. ellagique, 
f. ellag, anagram of galle gall-nut; see -10. 
Cf. GALLIC a.*] In e. acid: C;,H40; orig. ob- 
tained from oak-galls; found also in bezoar, 
whence called also bezoartic acid. Hence 
Ellagate, a salt of ellagic acid. 7 

tE‘llan. 1613. [Earlier elan — Fr. élan =- 
G. elend; see ELAND.] The Elk —1682. 

Ellebore, -bory, obs. fl. HELLEBORF. 

Elleck (elék). 1862. [Of unkn. origin.] 
fish: the Red Gurnard, Trigla cuculus. 

TEllinge, var. of ELENGE a. ; i 

Ellipse (eli-ps). 1753. [- Fr. ellipse sane 
ellipsis — Gr. @Meuis; see next.) 1, A Em 
closed eurve in which the sum of the dá 
tances of any point from the two Rr Ba 
constant quantity. 2. transf. An Dc 
figure bounded by an ellipse. Also fig. ? 
3. Gram. = ELLIPSIS 2 (rare) 1843. her 6 

1. The dark Earth follows wheel'd in her ¢ 
TENNYSON. i 

Ellipsis (elipsis). Pl. ellipses peat 
1970. [- L. ellipsis (Quintilian) ~ Gr. en 
defect, ellipse, grammatical ellipsi cher 
eMetvey leave out, fall short, fail, f. & varel 
Aémewleave.] 1. = Evitrse 1, 2. Now 7 
2. Gram. The omission of one or more Ha en 
in a sentence, which would be dens en 
Dress the sense completely ; coner. an instar, 
of this 1612. 13. Formerly applied to sorg 
dash (—) as indicating the omission 0! 


in a word 1824. (t. Erse + 


Ellipsograph (eli-psdgraf). 

ele] i instrument for describing 
ellipses. ras 
Ellipsoid (cli-psoid). 1721. [f. as prec. 
Se sections 


A. sb. A solid of which all the plane 
through one of the axes are ellipses, 
other sections ellipses or circles. 


and al 


ELLIPTIC 


Phr. E. of revolution: a solid generated by the 
revolution of an e. round one of its axes. 

B. adj. Having the nature or shape of an 
ellipse 1801. So Ellipsoi:dal a. 

Elliptic (eliptik). 1726. [— Gr. eeurrucds 
defective, f. édAcémew ; See ELLIPSIS, -10.] 1. That 
has the form of an ellipse; pertaining to 
ellipses. 2. Gram. Characterized by ELLIPSIS 

nse 2). 
Im E. dk: a chuck for oval or elliptie turning. 
E. compass(es : an instrument for drawing ellipses. 
E. integrals (Math.): a class of integrals discovered. 
by Legendre in 1786, as the result of the investiga- 
Wn of e. arcs. Æ. functions (Math.): certain spe- 
cific functions of e. integrals. 

omb., as e.-lanceolate, a., etc., having a form 
intermediate between e. and lanceolate, ete. 

Hence Elliptical a. Elliptically adv. 

Ellipticity (elipti-siti). 1753. [f. prec. + 
army.) Elliptic form ; degree of deviation (of an 
orbit, etc.) from circularity, (of a spheroid) 
from sphericity. 

‘The e. of the earth. .has been found to be 1/299 
BREWSTER. 

Elliptograph. = ELLIPSOGRAPH. 

jEllops (elops). Obs. in actual use. 1601. 
[= Gr. doy or &oj.] 1. A kind of serpent. 
Mmm. P. L. x. 526. 2. A kind of fish men- 
tioned by ancient writers 1601. 

Ell-wand (e:1wond). Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 
ME. [f. ELL + WAND.] 1. An ell-measure: 
sometimes used for ‘yard-measure’ 1500, 12. 
= ULNA. ME. only. 3. Sc. The group of stars 
called Orion's Belt 1513. 

Elm (elm). [OE. elm, corresp. to MLG., 
OHG. elm(boum, elmo (MHG. elme, ilme, G. 
dial. ilm), and, with vowel variation, ON. 
dimr (Sw., Norw. alm), L. ulmus.] 1. Any of 
the trees belonging to the genus Ulmus, esp., 
in England, Ulmus campestris; in Scotland, 
Ulmus montana or Ulmus suberosa; in U.S. 
the White Elm (Ulmus americana) OE. 2. 
The wood of these trees 1823. 

1, The E. delights in a sound, sweet and fertile 
Land EVELYN. Comb., chiefly attrib., as e.-tree, 
-wood, etc.; e.-balm, the fluid contained in elm- 
galls; -gall, that produced on elms by the punc- 
ture of Aphis ulmi. Hence E-1men a. (now arch.), 
of or pertaining to elms or elm-wood. E-Imy a. 
consisting of or abounding in elms. 
tElne, ellen, sb. (OE. eden, corresp. to OS. 
ellian, OHG. ellen, -ian, Goth. aljan, and (str. 
fem.) ON. eljan.| Strength, courage (also, in 
ee zeal). So +E-Ine v. to strengthen, com- 

tEloca:tion. rare. 1619. [f. specific appli- 
cation of L. elocare hire out, lease, f. e- EX-* + 
locare place, let or hire. Cf. LOCATION, 
Locate.] 1, Removal from a person's control. 
Br, HALL. 2, fig. Alienation (of mind). 
ocular (He-kitlaa), a. 1864. [f. E- + 

OCULUS 2 + -AR'.] Bot, Without partitions or 
separate cells. 

p cution (elókiü-fon). 1509. [- L. elocutio, 
Cit pa. ppl. stem of eloqui speak out; 
pd LOQUENT, -ION.] fl. Oratorical orliterary 
eon ;literary style as dist. from matter 
o 4. 12. Eloquence, oratory; in pl. 
4 Prin —1791. 3. Oral utterance 1623. 
tive he art of public speaking as regards de- 
ry, pronunciation, tones, and gestures; 
manner or style of oral delivery. [= L. 
Ketah] Also attrib. 1613. 

+ Elocucion is an appliyn 
srhlences to the matter 1539, 2. Both Been 
n arms COWPER. 3. Whose taste. . Gave e. 
v Geran Mint, P. L. 1X. 747. 4. True theatrical 
fig BBR. Hence Elocu-tionary a. of or pertain- 

oc: Eloewtionist, a master of e. 

E ive (ilọ'kiŭtiv), a. 1627. [f. as prec. 

IVE.) Pertaining to utterance or elo- 
en FELTHAM. 
neni oe 1566. [- Fr. éloge — L. elogium; see 
isti Tl. An encomium -1802. 2. A funeral 
Derson i725, in honour of a deceased 
whos onouncing the E. of his old master into 
one wre tee he now ascends 1861. So fE-logist, 

TIER 0 pronounces an e. 

o'gium. 1570. [L., = short saying or 


f 3 

Arena, TepHtaph, altered. = rs diei 
5 D. confused with  EULOGIUM, 

Evroay,] = next -1789. 


Boy. 1605. [Anglicized f. prec.] 1. An 
1008 Ew inscription, e.g. on a tombstone 
S240; 4. A Sharunterisanom esp. a eulogy 

NES iographical notice —1652. 4. 
A funeral oration —1689, " 
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Elohim (eló"him, -him)). 1605. [Heb. 
*elohim; = ‘gods’, but often construed as 
sing.] One of the Hebrew names of God, or 
of the gods. Hence Elohi-mic a. using the 
word Elohim instead of Yahveh (rare). 

Elohist (eló"hist) 1862. [f. ELOH(IM + 
-IST.] A name for the author (or authors) of 
those parts of the Hexateuch in which Elohim 
is used as the name of God instead of Yahveh 
(pop. Jehovah). Hence Elohi'stic a. of or per- 
taining to the E.; using ELOHIM instead of 
Yahveh. 

Eloin, eloign (iloin), v. 1535. [- OFr. 
esloignier (mod. éloigner) :- Rom. *exlongiare, 
for late L. elongare; see next.] t1. To remove 
to a distance (lit. and fig.) 1692. 2. Law. To 
convey or remove out of the jurisdiction 1558. 
3. To remove, carry off (property) 1622. 

1. From worldly cares himselfe he did esloyne 
SPENSER F. Q. 1. iv. 20. 2. The sheriff may return 
that he is eloigned BLACKSTONE, Hence Eloi-ner 
(Law). tEloi-nment, eloi-gnment, distance; re- 
moval to a distance. 

+Elo-ng, v. ME. [-late L. elongare remove, 
withdraw, prolong, f. e- Ex-' + longé far off, 
longus long.) 1. trans. To make longer; to 
retard —1610. 2. To remove, separate from. 
Also fig. —1609. 

Elongate (ilonge't, Ho-nge't), v. 1540. I- 
elongat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. elongare 
see prec., -ATE?.] fl. trans. and intr. To re- 
move from —1656. 2, Astron. (intr.) To recede 
apparently from the sun; said, e.g. of a star 
or planet 1646. 3, trans. To lengthen, pro- 
long 1578. 4. Bol. (intr.) To grow in length; 
to be lengthy 1801. 

Elongate (Ho-ngét), a. 1828. [f. late L. 
elongatus, pa. pple. of elongare; see prec., 
-ATE*.] Lengthened, extended; esp. in Bot. 
and Zool. long in proportion to its breadth. 

Lip e.. narrowing towards the point STARI 
Hence E-longato-, comb. form, as in e.-conical, 
-ovate, -triangular adjs., having the form ofa 
lengthened cone, egg, triangle. 

Elongation (ilongë" jon). ME. [- late L. 
elongatio, f. elongal-; see ELONGATE V., -ION.] 
1. Astron. The angular distance of a planet 
from the sun, or of a satellite from its prim- 
ary. 12. Removal to a distance; hence, re- 
moteness; also fig. 1787. 3. The action or 
process of elongating 1731. 4. Surg. a. An 
imperfect luxation, when the ligaments are 
lengthened, but the bone is not displaced 
1076. b. ‘The extension of a limb for the 
purpose of reducing a dislocation’ (Syd. Soc. 
Ler.). 5. The state of being elongated; that 
which is elongated 1751. 

2. Hise. and further removal from Court 1654. 3. 
E. of the boughs on the lee side 1828. 5. The e. of 
the image WHEWELL. 

Elope (#16"p), v. 1596. [- AFr. aloper, perh. 
£. ME. *alope(n, pa. pple. of *alepe run away, 
f. A- pref.1 + LEAP v.] 1. a. Law. Of a wife: 
To run away from her husband with a para- 
mour. b. More frequently said of a woman 
running away from home with a lover for the 
purpose of being married. 1628. 2. gen. To 
run away, abscond 1596. Also transf. and 


E Tf the wife e. from her husband she shall lose 
her dower COKE. We..must e. methodically, 
madam GoLpsM. Hence Elo-per. 

Elopement (1ld"pmént). 1641. [f. prec. + 
ment. Cf. AFr. alopement.] The action of 
eloping (see ELOPE v.). 

\Elops (ilops. [mod.L. — Gr. ow; see 
also ELLOPS.] Zool. A genus of fishes of the 
Herring family. 

Eloquence (elókwéns) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
éloquence — L. eloquentia, f. as next; see 
-ENCE.] 1. The action, practice, or art of 
speaking or writing with fluency, force, and 
appropriateness, 80 a8 to appeal to the reason 
or move the feelings. Also fig. 12. Verbal ex- 
pression in general —1659. 3. The quality of 
being eloquent ME. 4. — RHETORIC 1623. 

1. His e. was irresistibly impressive GROTE. fig. 
Her tears her only e. S. ROGERS. 3. A Scantling of 
Jacks great e. SWIFT. So +E-loquency (in sense 
3). 


Eloquent (elókwént), a. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
éloquent — L. eloquent-, pres. ppl. stem of 
eloqui speak out, f. e- Ex-! + loqui speak; see 
-ENT.] 1. Of persons: Possessing or exercising 
the power of fluent, forcible, and appropriate 
expression. Also transf. and fig. 2. Of utter- 


M 


ELUDE 


ances or style: Characterized by forcible and 
appropriate expression ME. 

1. E. speakers are enclined to Ambition 
HOBBES. fig. Her dark eyes—how e. S. ROGERS, 
Hence Eloquently adv. So tElo'quious a. 


(rare). 

Eloquential (elðkwe:njăl), a. rare. 1711. 
If. L. eloquentia ELOQUENCE + -AL'.] Per- 
taining to eloquence; rhetorical. 

Elrage, -aige, -ich, -itch, var. ff. ELDRITCH. 

Elroquite (elrg-koit). 1882. [f. Hl Roque, 
name of an island in the Caribbean Sea + 
-ITE! 2b.] Min. An apple-green to grey 
silicate of aluminium and iron. 

-els, suffix, common in OE. See -LE. 

Else (els), adv. [OE. elles = OFris. elles, 
-is, MDu. els, OHG. elles, alles, OSw. äljes 
(Sw. eljest), gen. sing., corresp. to Goth. aljis, 
of Gme. *aljaz, cogn. w. L. alius, Gr. &Mos.] 
1. A synonym of other, used with pronominal 
words or phrases, which in mod. use it 
follows. Also inflected, as in somebody else’s, 
ete. (collog.). 2. = ‘in (some, any, what, ete.) 
other manner, place, or time’ ME. +3. By 
other means —1471; = elsewhither ~1601. 4. 
In another case; otherwise; if not; also pre- 
ceded by or OE. b. idiomatically. = ‘If it is 
not believed’. Now rare or dial. 1590. 15. 
quasi-conj. If only, provided that, 80 long as. 
(Cf. Ger. anders.) ME. only. 

1. Shall he nede any thynge elles 1532. What do 
they e., but scrape and scramble. .for these things 
BaRRow. 2. Here more than anywhere e. MOR- 
LEY. 3. Two Gent. IV, ii. 125. 4. E. how should any 
one be saved J. H. NEWMAN. Speak fair words, or 
e, be mute SHAKS. 
tne +Elsewhat pron. something or anything 
else. 

Elsewhere (els hwé?-), adv. OK. [f. ELSE + 
WnERE.] 1. At some other point; in some 
other place. 2. = next 1513. 

1. Here as well as e, SCOTT. 2. If used ill. .we go 
e. GOLDSM, 

Elsewhither, adv. tarch. OE. [f. ELSE + 
WHITHER.) To some other place, in some 
other direction; twhithersoever. 

Send to the town or e. to buy bread 1616. "The 
dusty fugitives must shrink e. CARLYLE. 

Elsewise (els;woiz), adv. 1548. [See WISE 
sb'.] Otherwise. 

Elsin (elsin). Now n. dial. ME. [app. — 
MDu. elsen(e (Du. els) += Gme. *alisno, ete.» 
f. same base as AWL.] An awl. 

+Elu-cid, a. [f. E- + LUCID.] That gives 
outlight. BOYLE. 

Elucidate (i'iside't), v. 1508. [-elucidat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. elucidare, f. e- Ex-! + 
lucidus LUCID; see -ATE*.] To render lucid; 
now only fig. to throw light upon, explain. 
Also absol. 

The merit of elucidating the text MACAULAY. 
Hence Elu-cidative a. tending to e. Elu-cidator. 
Elu-cidato:ry a. that elucidates or tends to e. 

Elucidation (1l'i:sidé!:fon). 1570. [72 med.L. 
elucidatio, f. as prec. ; see -ION.] 1. The action 
or process of elucidating. 2. That which 
serves to elucidate; an explanation, demon- 
stration, illustration 1667. 

1. Documents. .and the notes. .added for their e. 
FROUDE. 

1Elu:ctate, v. [- eluctal-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. eluctari struggle out, f. e- EX-! + luctari 
struggle.] To struggle forth. HACKET. 

+Elucta‘tion. 1627. [- late L. eluctatio, f. 
as prec.; see -10N.] The action of struggling 
forth; fig. escape through struggle 1682. 

jElu:cubrate, v. 1623. [- elucubral-, Da. 
ppl. stem of L. elucubrare compose by lamp- 
light.] To produce by the use of midnight oil 
—1656. Hence tElu:cubrator 

Elucubration (il'ukiubré^fon). 1643. [- 
late L. elucubratio, f. as prec. ; 8ce -ION.] Tl. 
The action of composing by candle-light. 
-1097. 2. concr. Any literary composition 
1664. 

Elude (üd), v. 1538. [- L. eludere, f. €- 
Ex-! + ludere play.) t1. To befool; also, to 
baffle 1656. 2. trans. To escape by dexterity 
or stratagem 1634. 3. To evade compliance 
with or fulfilment of 1651. 4. To escape 
adroitly from; to evade 1667. 

2. The wary Trojan, bending from the blow 
Eludes the death PoPE. To e. an argument 
D'ISRAELI. 3. To e. a Treaty STEELE, the obliga- 
tion of an oath 1769. 4. The guttering. gem.. 
ever eludes the grasp 1859. Hence Ju-der. 
Elu-dible a. 


ELUL 


Elul, [Heb.] The 6th month of the Heb. 
sacred, the 12th of the civil year, nearly = 
September. 

Elumbated (ilp-mbeitéd), ppl. a. Now only 
joc. 1731. [f. L. elumbis (f. e- EX- + lumbus 
loin) + -ATE' + -ED'] Weakened in the 
loins. 

Elusion (ü'z:3on). 1550. [- late L. elusio 
deception, trickery, f. elus-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. eludere; see ELUDE, -ION.] tl. The action 
of befooling; concr. an illusion —1695. 2. The 
action of escaping dexterously from, evading 
(now rare) 1624; absol. tan evasion; teva- 
siveness 1617. 

Elusive (fl'usiv), a. 1719. [f. as prec. + 
-IVE.] That eludes or seeks to elude; also fig. 
fig. Guérin's e., undulating, impalpable nature 
M. ARNOLD. Hence Elu-sive-ly adv., -ness. 

Elusory (il'usori a. 1646. [- med.L. 
elusorius, f. as prec.; see -oRY*.] Tending to 
elude; evasive; deceptive. 

E. tergiversations 1646. An e. problem 1856. 

TElu:te, v. 1731. [— elut-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. eluere, f. e- EX-! + luere wash.] To wash 
out, cleanse. 

Elution (U'z:fon) 1612. [- late L. elutio, 
f. as prec.; see -I0N.] Chem. Washing from 
impurity. 

All these starches are prepared by e. 1870. 

Elutriate (i'a-trije't); v. 1731. [- elulriat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. elutriare wash out; see 
"ATE*] trans. To decant; to purify by 
straining; in Chem. to separate the lighter 
from the heavier particles of a mixture by 
washing. 

Hence Elu:tria-tion, the action of elutriat- 


ing. 

lEluvies (il'w-vijiz). 1710. [L., = a wash- 
ing away of impurities, f. eluere; see ELUTE.) 
a. ‘The humour discharged in leucorrhea ; an 
inordinate discharge of any kind’. b. ‘The 
effluvium from a swampy place’ (Hooper). 

Eluvium (H'z-vijm). 1882. [mod.L., f. e 
+ luere, after ALLUVIUM.] Geol. Accumula- 
tions of débris whether atmospheric or 
carried by wind-drift. Hence Elu-vial a. 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, e. 

Eluxate (ilv'kse't), v. 1731. [f. E- + 
LuxaTE v.] To put out of joint. Hence 
Eluxa:tion. 

Elvan (elván). 1791. [Referred to Corn. 
elven spark.] 1, The Cornish name for intru- 
sive rocks of igneous origin, such as quartz- 
Porphyry, whinstone, etc. Also attrib. 2. A 
dike of this rock. Muronison. Hence E'l- 
vanite (Min.) = ELvAN. Elvanitic a. 

Elve, obs. var. of ELP. 

Elver (elvoi. 1640. [var. of eelvare, 
southern form of EEL-FARE.] A young eel, esp. 
a young conger or sea-eel. 

Elves, pl. of ELF. 

Elvish (e-lvif), a. ME. [f. ELF + -IH*.] 1, 
Of or pertaining to elves; supernatural, weird. 
2. Elf-like in behaviour: ta. Spiteful. b. 
Tricksy (cf. ELFISH). ME. 

2. He semeth eluyssh by his contenance CHAU- 
CER. 


ER. 

tEly:chnious, a. [f. Gr. edrvxnov lamp- 
wick + -oUs.] Of the nature of a wick. 
SIR T. BROWNE. 

Elysian (ili-ziin, -gitin), a. 1579. [f. ELY- 
SIUM + -AN.] 

A, 1. Of or pertaining to Elysium. 2. fig. Of 
the nature of, or resembling, what is in 
Elysium; beatific, glorious 1750. 

1. E. joys MASSINGER. Phr. E. fields = ELYSIUM 


B. as sb. = ELYSIUM. Marlowe. 

Elysium (iüizióm, -sidm). 1599. [- L. 
Elysium — Gr. 'Ex/owv (8C. seov plain).] 
1. The abode assigned to the blessed after 
death in Greek mythology. Also transf. of 
other states of the departed. 2. fig. A place 
or state of ideal happiness 1599. 

2. The wretched Slaue all Night sleepes in 
Elizium Hen. V, 1v. i. 991. 

Elytriform (elitrifjam), a. 1835. [f. as 
next + -FORM.] That has the form of elytra. 

Elytrigerous (elitri-3éras), a. 1877. [f. 
elytri-, comb. f. ELYTRUM + -GEROUS,] That 
has or bears elytra. 

Elytrin (elitrin). [f. ELyTRON + CINA] 
‘The form of chitin which composes the ely- 
tra of insects’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 
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Elytroid (e-litroid), a. 1864. [- Gr. &w- 
7poeb/s; See next, -oID.] Resembling an 
elytron, sheath-like. 

Elytron (elitron) Pl. elytra. 1774. [- 
Gr. &wrpov a sheath.] 1. The outer hard 
wing-case of a coleopterous insect. 2. One of. 
the shield-like dorsal plates of some annelids 
1841. 3. 'A term for the vagina' (Syd. Soc. 
Lez.). 

E-lytrum. 
ELYTRON. 

Elzevir (elzivo1). 1710. 1. The name (pro- 
perly Elzevier, latinized Elzevirius) of a 
family of printers at Amsterdam, Leyden, 
etc. (1592-1680) famous chiefly for their 
editions of the classics. Used attrib. or as 
adj., e.g. in E. edition; also formerly applied 
to books published in the style of the Elze- 
viers. Also absol. a book printed by one of 
them. 2.E. letter, type. a. The style of type 
of the small Elzevir editions of the classics. 
b. Now used for a special type—ELZEVIR 
TYPE. 

Hence Elzevi-rian a. of or pertaining to the 
Elzeviers; published by or in the style of the 


1816. [mod.L. — prec] = 


Elzeviers; quasi-sb. one who collects or 
fancies E. editions. 
Em (em). The name of the letter M. In 


Printing, the square of the type ‘m’, used as 
the unit for measuring the amount of printed 
matter in a line, page, etc. 

"Em (om), pron. ME. Orig. a form of HEM, 
dat. and accus. 3rd pers. pl. Now regarded as 
an abbrev. of them. Still in colloq. use. 

Em.-, prefiz, the form taken by EN-!,*, bef. 
b, p, and (frequently) m. Nearly all the Eng. 
words with this prefix have (or have had) 
alternative forms with I-t, Hence: 

1. Transitive vbs. a. f. em- + sb., as empanoply, 
to array in complete armour; etc. b. f. em- + sb. 
or adj., as embe gar, to bring into a state of 
beggary; ete. 2. Verbs f. em- + verb, with inten- 
sive force, as tembias. 3. Ppl. adjs. f. em- + 
sb. + -ed, as embastioned, etc. 

tEmarcerate, v. rare. 1610. [- L. ema- 
ceratus, f. e- intensive + maceratus, pa. pple. 
of macerare; see MACERATE.] trans. = EMA- 
CIATE v. —1669. Hence tEma:cera‘tion. a. 
= EMACIATION. b. =MACERATION. 

Emaciate (imé'-fiet), ppl. a. 1675. [- L. 
emaciatus, pa. pple. of emaciare; see next, 
-ATE*.] Emaciated. 

Emaciate  (imé'fie!t) v. 1046. [- 
emaciat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. emaciare, f. e- 
EX-' + macies leanness; see MACERATE, 
-ATE*.] To make or tbecome lean or wasted 
in flesh. 

Consumption may e. the dimpled cheeks HER- 
VEY. Hence Ema:ciated ppl. a. made lean, atro- 
phied; also fiy. Ema‘ciartion, the action of 
emaciating; emaciated state. 

fEma'culate, v. 1623. [- emaculat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. emaculare clear trom spots, f. 
e- EX-! + macula spot.) trans. To free from 
spots or blemishes, emend —1656. 

TEmaied, ppl. a. 1480. [app. f. OFr. 
emaillié (mod. émaillé) enamelled + -ED!; 
see ENAMEL.] ? Embossed (with a raised 
pattern), 

Emanant (e-minint), ppl, a. arch. 1614. 
[~ emanant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. emanare; 
see next, -ANT.] That emanates or issues 
from a source. 

Filling eminent places, with e, poisons 1614, 

Emanate (e-müne't), v. 1788. [- emanat-, 
Da. ppl. stem of L. emanare, f, e- Ex-! + 
manare flow.] 1. intr. To flow forth, issue 
from, as a source. 2. To flow forth, issue, 
originate, from a source 1818. 3. trans. To 
emit, send out (lit. and fig.) (rare) 1797. 
TEE EPERRA S Hr from himself 

^ 4. Fissures, . wi i 
a cda 'om which mephitic vapours 

Emanation (emüné'fon). 1570. [- late L. 
emanatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The pro- 
cess of flowing forth, issuing, or proceeding 
from as a source (li. and fig.). b. The action 
of emitting. Cf. EMANATE v. 3. 1742. 2. That 
Which emanates; an efflux; spec. a beam, 
flash, ray of light 1646. Also fig. 3. A person 
or thing produced by emanation from the 
Divine Essence 1650. 

1. The E. of the Son BP. BURNET. The pan- 
theistic. doctrine of e. 1880. 2. The powerful 
emanations of the loadstone GOLDSM. Gaseous 


EMASCULATION 


emanations 1836. A direct e,.fr 

panne of morals aie Tom. the fis 
lence Emana-tional c. pertaini; 

of e., as dist. from creation. e t0 the theory 


E-manatist. rare, 1838. |f. EMANATION. + 


JST.] A believer in EMANATION, H 
E:manati:stic a. id 
Emanative (e-minetiy), a. 1051. [f. ag 


prec. + -IVE.] l. Tending to emanate (see 
EMANATE v. 1-3): of the nature of an emana- 
tion; due to emanation. 2, Relating to or 
connected with the theory of EMANATION 
1889. Hence E-manatively adv, 

Emanatory (cmünüto:i) a. 1059. If. ag 
prec. + -oRY*.] a. Derivative. b. Pertaining 
to the theory of EMANATION. 

Emancipate (ime-nsipét), ppl. a. 1605. [- 
L. emancipatus, pa. pple. of emancipare; see 
next, -ATE*.] = EMANCIPATED. Now usu, poel, 

Emancipate (ima-nsipe't), v, 1625, È 
emancipat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. emancipare, 
f. e- EX-! + mancipium; see -ATE*.] 1. trans, 
In Rom. Law: To set free (a child or wife) 
from the patria potestas 1651. 2, gen. To set 
free from control; to release from civil, 
moral, or intellectual restraint 1625, Also 
transf. and fig. 13. To deliv rinto subjection; 
to enslave (because emancipation in Rom. 
Law was effected by fictitious sale) 1758. 

1. The Son discharged from Paternal Power is 
emancipated MAIN 2. Emancipated from our 
civil disabilities HT. MARTINEAU. Emancipated 
from modern Puritanism KINGSLEY. Hence 
Ema'ncipative a. that has the property of 
emancipating. Ema-ncipator, one who emanci- 
pates (lif. and fig.). Emarncipato:ry a. that has 
the function or the effect of emancipating. 

Emancipation (imw:nsipé^fon) 1681. [- 
L.emancipatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N. Cf. (O)Fr. 
émancipation.] 1. Rom. Law. The action of 
setting free from the patria potestas 1651. 
2. The action of setting free from slavery; 
and hence, generally, from civil disabilities 
1797. Also transf. and fig. of intellectual, 
moral, or spiritual fetters 1031. 

2. The e. of the Catholicks BURKE. The national 
e, from superstition WARTON. 

Hence Ema:ncipa-tionist, an advocate of the e. 
of any class, esp. of slaves. 

Emancipist (imse-nsipist), Australian. 
1834, [f. EMANCIPATE + -IST.] An ex-convict, 
who has served his term. 

Emandibulate (imiéndi-bitlét), ppl. a. 
1826. [f. E- + MANDIBULATE a] Entom, 
Destitute of mandibles. 

fEma'ne, v. 1656, [= (O)Fr. émaner or D. 
emanare; see EMANATE, = EMANATE V. 
-1817. 

Emarcid (tma-asid), a. 1001. [- med.L. 
emarcidus, f. e- EX-' intensive + L, marcidus; 
see MARCID.] 11. Drooping, limp (rare). 
2. Bot. Withered, flaccid, wilted. (Dicts.). 

Emarginate (ima-adsindt), a. 1794. [7 L. 
emarginatus, pa. pple. of emarginare; Bee 
next, -ATE*.] 1, Notched at the margin, a8 à 
leaf, shell, ete. 2. Crystall. Having the edges 
of the primitive form cut off. " A 

Emarginate (imi-adsine't), v. 1656. E 
emarginat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. emargindl 
remove the edge of, f. e- EX- + nan 
margin- edge, border; see -ATE*.) 1. (rans. ta 
remove the margin of. 2. Optics. Of the pe 
of unequal refraction: To double the con! i ) 
lines of (an object embedded, e.g. in a jelly) 
1881. Hence Ema:rgina‘tion, the state 
being emarginate, 
Ringachlate (Imme:skiilét), a. (quast-s) 
1622. [- L. emasculatus, pa. pple. of emas 
lare; see next, -aTE*.] Emasculated. gua 
Emasculate (ime:skiile't), v. 160 culare 
emasculat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. emascy D 
castrate, f, e- EX-! + masculus male; $ 
-ATE*.] 1. trans. To deprive of Vi 
castrate 1623. 2. transf. and fig. To depri? 
of strength and vigour; to weaken, mad ie 
minate; to enfeeble 1607. b. esp. To tae e. 
vigour out of (literary compositions) n 
moving what is indecorous 1756. 13. To 
TA Sm T. rales poeni 

. b. I. .consented to e. my 
Hence i Uere (Dicts). Ema 


INGSLEY. 
: Kijatory 


a. that tends to emasculation. 1023. It. 
Emasculation (ime:skiti NL iving 
prec. ; see -ATION.] 1. The action of p The 


of virility; the state of impotence. 2+ 


EMBACE 


depriving of masculine vigour; prudish ex- 
purgation of a literary work 1654. 

Embace, obs. var. of EMBASE. 

Embale (embé!-l), v. 1727. [f. EM- + BALE 
gb. Cf. (O)Fr. emballer.] To do up into bales; 
also fig. So tEmba‘Il v.' HAKLUYT. 

Emball (embQ-), v.* 1580. [f. EM- + BALL 
sb.'] 1. trans. To encompass with a sphere. 2. 
To invest with the ball as an emblem of 
royalty. (Or ? indecent.) Hen. VIII, Vi. iii. 47. 

Embalm (embà:m), v. [ME. embaume — 
(O)Fr. embaumer, t. en- EM- + baume BALM sb.] 
1. To impregnate (a dead body) with spices, 
to preserve it from decay. 2. fig. To preserve 
from oblivion; to keep in honoured remem- 
prance 1675. 3. ta. To anoint with aromatic 
spices, oil, etc. b. To make balmy. ME. 

1, They imbalmed him and he was put in a coffin 
in Egypt Gen, 50:20. 2. That. . elegance of langu- 
age in which he has embalmed so many BOSWELL. 
3. The buxom air, imbalm’d with odours MILT. 
P. L. 11. 842. Hence Emba-Imer, he who or that 
which embalms; esp. one who embalms dead 
bodies, Emba:Im ment, the act of embalming; a 
preparation used for this. 

Embank (embæ'nk), v. Also im-. 1649. 
[f. Em- + earlier synon, BANK v.!] 1. trans. 
To enclose, confine, or protect by banks 1700. 
12. intr. Of a ship: To run aground 1649. 3. 
To cover with embankments 1872. 

Embankment? (embse:pkmént). 1786. [f. 
prec. + -MENT.] 1. The action of embanking 
1874. 2, A mound, bank, or the like, for con- 
fining a river, etc., within bounds 1786. 3. A. 
long earthen bank or mound 1810. 

3, A vast e., over which the canal is carried 1810. 

fEmba-nkment?, rare. 1813. [f. EM- + 
BANK sb. + -MENT.] A banking speculation; 
a bank account. 

\Embaphium (embe-fidm). 1715. [mod. L. 
= Gr. éuBádvov, f. (uBázrew dip in.] Med. A 
small vessel in which food or medicine is put 
or measured, or in which it is dipped. 

Embar (embàü:a), v. 1480. [- (O)Fr. em- 
barrer, f, em- EMm- + barrer BAR v.] 1. trans. 
To enclose within bars; to imprison. Also 
fig. (arch.) 1594. 2. To arrest, stop; to 
interrupt. ?Obs. 1577. tb. Law. = BAR v. 5 
-1599. +3. To debar from an action —1003. 
14. To lay under embargo —1649. +5. To 
break in the bars of (a helmet). CAXTON. 

1, Fast embar'd in mighty brazen wall SPENSER 
F. Q. 1. vii. 44. 2. To e. all farther trade for the 
future BACON. Hence {Emba-rment. 

lEmbarcade'ro. rare. 1850. [Sp., f. em- 
barcar embark.] A wharf, quay. 

Embarcation, var. of EMBARKATION. 

tEmba:rge, sb. 1574. [- Sp. embargo; see 
EMBARGO sb.] = EMBARGO —1656. 

tEmba:rge, v. 1600. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To lay under an embargo; to sequestrate; to 
arrest -1657. Hence tEmba:rgement. 

Embargo (embi-ago), sb. 1002. [- Sp. 
embargo, f. embargar arrest, impede t- Rom. 

imbarricare, f. L. in- Im-!, EM- + barra BAR 
wl 1. A prohibitory order, forbidding the 
Red within a country's ports to sail; gener- 
Tei uen in anticipation of war. 2. A sus- 

n of commerce, either general or 
particular, imposed by municipal law 1658. 
i ane and fig. A prohibition, impediment 


1. An e.. .is daily expec! 7 
export of providus Resting Miro ne 
1 bareO (emba-ago), v. 1650. [f. prec. sb.] 
ine ‘orbid (a vessel) to leave a port; to lay 
restes embargo 1755. Also fig. 2. To re- 
To on for the service of the state 1755. 
+0 seize, confiscate 1650. 
,Embark (embà-rk), v. 1550. [- Fr. em- 
ebd f. en- EM- + barque BARK sb.?] 1. 
AA To put on board ship. b. Of the 
TA HORN on board. 2, transf. and fig. 
(t, ant Est (for refl.) To go on board Ship 
di dos HR 259 d To engage in a business 


ae Most disastrous of wars ROGERS. 
dies jarkation (embaaké'-fon). 1645. [f. 
Sp. PUE E In sense 3 — Fr. embarcation — 
AS 'arcacion.] 1. Embarking. 12. concr. 


Ody of troops 5 
vessel, boat one embarked —1757. 13. A 


1. 
The E. of the Army CLARENDON. 2. Another 
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and much greater e. followed BURKE. So fEm- 
ba-rkage. Emba:rkment (in sense 1), m) rare. 

Embarque, obs. var. of EMBARK. 

Emba-rras, sb. 1664. [- Fr. embarras, 
f. embarrasser; see next.] 1. Embarrassment. 
Now only as Fr. (aübara) in phr. e. de choiz, 
€. de richesse so much choice, wealth, as to 
be embarrassing. 2. U.S. A place in a river 
made difficult by accumulation of driftwood 

Embarrass (embse-rás), v. 1072. [- Fr. 
embarrasser — Sp. embarazar — It. imbarrazzare, 
f. imbarrare EMBAR.] 1. To encumber, 
hamper, impede (movements, actions, per- 
Sons) 1683. b. pass. Of persons: To be en- 
cumbered with debts; to be ‘in difficulties’. 
2. To perplex (in thought) 1672. 3. To render 
Eua to complicate (a question, etc.) 

6. 

1. The state of the rivers. .will e. the enemy 
WELLINGTON. 2. Such a circumstance may e. an 
operator 1824. 3, This case will [not] be em- 
barrassed by that decision CRUISE. Hence 
Emba-rrassedly, Emba:rrassingly advs. 

Embarrassment (emberismént). 1676. 
[f. prec. + -MENT. Cf. Fr. tembarrassement.] 
1. Embarrassed state or condition, esp. of 
pecuniary affairs, circumstances, etc. b. Per- 
plexity, confusion of thought; hesitation; 
constraint arising from  bashfulness or 
timidity 1774. 2. Something which em- 
barrasses. In pl. often = ‘pecuniary 
difficulties’. 1729. 

1. A state of e. and threatened bankruptcy 
BRIGHT. 2. There was e. on the maiden's part 
Scorr. 2. The embarrassments of that humble 
household TRENCH. 

Embarrel; see Em- prefix and BARREL. 

fEmba-rren, v. 1627. [f. EM- + BARREN.] 
trans. To make barren —1808. 

fEm:barrica:do, v. 1603. [f. Sp. embarri- 
cado sb. barricade.] = BARRICADE v. —1630. 

fEmbase (embé's), v. 1651. [var. of 
ABASE, DEBASE by substitution of the prefix 
Ew-.] Tolowerin position or direction ~1644. 
Also fig. 2. To lower in rank, condition, eto. ; 
to humiliate; to degrade. Also refl. —1820. 
3. To depreciate (lit. and fig.) 1698. 4. To 
debase (coin) by a mixture of alloy (lit. and 
Sig.) -1752. 

1. When God. .Embast the Valleys and embost 
the Hills SYLVESTER. 2. It is..selfishness that 
*embases and embrutes' L. Hunt. 4. It will im- 
base even the purest metal in man FELTHAM. 
Hence +Emba:sement. 

Embassade (embüse*d). ! Obs. 1480. [oc- 
cas. var. of AMBASSADE, q. V.] 1. = AMBASSADE 
1-3. 2. quasi-adv. On an embassy (rare) 1525. 

Embassador (embesüdoi. Var. of AM- 
BASSADOR; now obs. in England, but in U.S. 
still preferred. Cf. ExmAssv. So Embassa- 
dorial a. ambassadorial. fEmbassadress, 
ambassadress. tEmbassadry, ambassadry. 

Embassage (e-mbiséd3). arch. 1526. [var. 
(freq. in mod. archaistic use) of AMBASSAGE, 
q.v. In ordinary use repl. by EMBASSY.] — 
EMBASSY 1-3. 

Carneades the philosopher came in e. to Rome 


BACON. 
fEmba:ssiate, ME. only. [var. of AMBAS- 


SIATE, q. V.] = EMBASSY. 

Embassy (e:mbüsi). 1579. [var. of AM- 
passy (and now almost the only current 
form), — OFr. ambassé, -azée, -asée, corresp. 
to Pr. ambaissada, OSp. ambazada, It. 
ambasciata, med.L. ambasc(i)ata (f. Rom. 
*ambactiare; see AMBASSADOR); See -Y*^.] 1. 
The function or position of an ambassador; 
also, the sending of ambassadors. 2. Hence 
ta. The message or business; b. The official 
residence, of an ambassador. 1595. 3. The 
ambassador and his retinue, with their 
surroundings 1671. 

3. Embassies from regions far remote MILT. 

Embastardize, mod. var. of IMBASTARDIZE. 

Embathe, imbathe (em-, imbé'-6), v. poet. 
1593. [f. EM-, Iw-' + BATHE.] To bathe, im- 
merse; to bedew, drench. 

Embattle (em-, imbre-t'D, v.* ME. [- OFr. 
embataillier, f. en- EM- + bataille BATTLE sb.) 
1.trans. To set in battle array. Also (Spenser) 
to arm (an individual) for battle. ME. Also 
fig. 2. refl. To form in order of battle 1450. 
Also tinir. for refl. 3. = EMBATTLE v.* Also 


fig. ME. a 
1. One in bright armes embatteiled full strong 
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SPENSER F. Q. 11. v. 2. As a General. .mustereth 
and embattaileth his troops Barrow. 3. Fear 
builds castles and embattles cities 1830. 

Embattle (embet’l), v. ME, [f. EM- + 
OFr. bataillier; see BATTLEMENT.] trans. To 
furnish with battlements. 

Licenses to e. manor-houses 1851. Hence {Em- 
ba:ttle sb.. Emba-ttlement = BATTLEMENT. 

Embattled (embe't’ld), ppl. a. 1475. [f. 
EMBATTLE v.' + -ED',] 1. Drawn up in battle 
array, marshalled for battle. Also (ransf. and 
fig. 2. Covered with troops in battle array. 
Also fig. 1593. 3, Fortified 1765. 

1. Bondage threatened by the e. East WORDSW. 
The e. legions of ignorance HALLAM. 2. Castor 
glorious on th' e. plain POPE. 

Embattled (embe-t'ld), ppl. a.* ME. If. 
EMBATTLE v.' + -ED'.] 1. Arch. Furnished 
with battlements, crenellated. 2. Having an 
edge shaped like a battlement; crenellated ; 
spec. in Her. ME. 

1. An embatelid Waulle now sore yn ruine LE- 
LAND. 2. His comb. . Enbateled as it were a castel 
wall CHAUCER. 

Embay (embé':), v.' 1583. [f. EM- + Bay 
sb.*] 1. (rans. To lay within a bay. Also, To 
force into or detain within a bay. 1600. 2. To 
enclose (a8 in a bay); to shut in; also fig. 

1. He found himself embayed within a mighty 
Lus of land C. MATHER, 2. Embayed by the ice 

'O0K. 

+Embay;, v.' poet. 1590. [f. EM- + bay 
bathe.] trans. To bathe; hence, to drench. 
Also fig. 1702. 
hA In the warme sunne he doth himselfe e. 

PENSER. 

Embayment (embé'-mént). 1815. [f. EM- 
BAY v.! + -MENT.] 1. The action of forming 
into a bay; concr. à bay. 2. A bay-like recess 
1848. 

2. The deep e. of her favourite window 1848. 

fEmbeam (embi-m), v. 1610. [f. EM- + 
BEAM sb.] (rans. To cast beams upon, ir- 
radiate —1652. 

Embed, imbed (em-, imbe:d). 1778. [f. 
Ew-, IM- + BED sb. (Embed is now usual.)] 
1, trans. To fix firmly in a surrounding mass 
of material. Also fig. and transf. 2. Said of 
the surrounding mass: To enclose firmly. 
Also fig. 1853. 

1. Insects. „imbedded in the gum-copal LIVING- 
STONE. transf. Nemi, imbedded in wood, Nemi 
inurned in the hill CLOUGH, Hence Embe'dment, 
the action of embedding; embedded state; coner. 
something which embeds. 

+E-mbelif. ME. [- OFr. phr. en belif 
obliquely.) a. adv. Obliquely. CHAUCER, b. 
adj. Oblique —1413. 

Embellish (embe-lif), v. ME. [f. embelliss-, 
lengthened stem of (O)Fr. embellir, f. en- EM- 
+ bel beautiful; see -ISH*,] a. To render 
beautiful (obs. in gen. sense). b. To beautify 
with adventitious ornaments; to ornament. 
c. fig. Often = to dress up (a narration) with 
fictitious additions 1447. 

b. Bridles. .embellished with bits of yellow gold 
SmRUTT. c. Events. .probably..much. .embel- 
lished 1801. Hence Embe:llisher. 

Embellishment. 1623 [f. prec. + -MENT 
Cf. (O)Fr. embellissement.] 1. The action or 
process of embellishing; decoration, adorn- 
ment. 2, That which embellishes or beauti- 
fies (lit. and fig.); an ornament, decoration; 
also, an exaggeration. 

1. They might not tend to the E. of my paper 
ADDISON. 2. Abatement is made for poetical em- 
bellishments FULLER. 

Ember! (e‘mboa). [OE. &myrge, merge = 
MLG. émere, OHG. eimuria pyre (MHG. 
eimere), ON. eimyrje (Da. emmer, Sw. mórja) 
embers :- Gme. *aimuzjón. For intrusive b 
cf. slumber.] A small piece of live coal or wood. 
in a smouldering fire. Chiefly in pl.: The 
smouldering ashes of a fire. Also fig. 

They heat it [flesh] a little upon imbers of coales 
HakLUYT. Hence É-mbered ppl. a. strewn with, 
or burnt to, embers. 

Ember? (e-mbaa). Now only attrib. and in 


Comb, (OE. ymbren, which may be an alt. of 
ymbryne period, revolution of time, f. ymb 
about, around + ryne course (f. *run RUN v.); 
but the possibility that it is based partly on. 
eccl. L. quatuor tempora is suggested by the 
form of G. quatember.] The English name of 
the four periods of fasting and prayer (L. 
quatuor tempora) in the four seasons of the 
year. Each of these occupies three days, 
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called E. days, and the weeks in which they 
occur are called E. weeks. The Council of 
Placentia (A.D. 1095) appointed for Ember 
days the Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 
next following (1) the first Sunday in Lent, 
(2) Whitsunday, (3) 14 Sept., (4) 13 Dec. 

Tl. As sb.; = E.-day 1973. 2. attrib. and Comb., 
as e.-day, , -tide, etc. ; e.-eve, the vigil of an E. 
day OE. var. E*mbering. 

Ember‘, Also imber, immer, emmer, 
etc. 1744. [- Norw. emmer(-gaas).] A 
variety (Colymbus immer) of the Northern 
Diver or Loon (Colymbus glacialis) to which 
the name is sometimes given. Chiefly in 
Comb., as e.-goose, ete. 

]Embe-tter, v. 1583. [f. EM- + BETTER a.) 
To make better —1080. 

Embezzle (embez'), v. 1469. [- AFr. 
embesiler, f. en- EN-! + besiler in same sense 
(whence BEZZLE v.) = OFr. besillier maltreat, 
ravage, destroy; of unkn. origin.] t1. trans. 
To make away with; esp. to carry off 
secretly for one's own use —1750. tb. To 
mutilate, tamper with (a document, etc.) 
-1091. 12. To impair, diminish -1670; to 
squander —1770. 3. To divert to one's own 
use in violation of trust or official duty. (The 
only eurrent sense.) 1585. 

1. b. To imbezill or corrupt a Record 1071. 2. He 
hath embeazled his estate BURTON. 3. Bellasys, 
the English General, embezzled the stores 
MACAULAY. Hence Embe-zzler. 

Embezzlement (embe-z'Imént) 1548. [f. 
EMBEZZLE + -MENT; in AFr. (XV) embesilement.] 
The action of embezzling. ta. In senses of 
EMBEZZLE 1, 2. b. Fraudulent appropriation 
of property entrusted to one. 

tEmbi-llow, v. rare. 1025. [f. EM- + BIL- 
LOW.] frans. To raise in billows. 

Embind (embai-nd), v. Also im-. 1028. 
If. EM- + BIND.] trans. To confine, hold fast. 
Embitter (embi-toi), v. Also im-. 1603. 
If. EM- + BITTER a.] 1. (rans. To make bitter. 
Now rare in lit. sense. Also fig. 2. fig. To 
make more bitter or painful 1642. 3. fig. To 
render virulent, intensely hostile, or discon- 
tented; to exacerbate 1634. 

1. Brewers e, their beers with hops 1834. fig. It 
would e, all the sweets of life STEELE. 2. His 
actual misery was embittered by the recollection 
of past greatness GIBBON. To e. Peoples minds 
one against another BP. BURNET. 

Hence Embi:tterer. Embi'tterment, the action 
of embittering; embittered state. 

fEmbla:dder, v. rare. 1002. [f. EM- + 
BLADDER.] a. To blister. b. To confine in a 
bladder 1664. 

fEmbla:nch, v. ME. [- OFr. emblanchir, 
f. en- EM- + blanchir whiten; see BLANCH v.!] 
trans, To whiten (fig.) 1602. 

Emblaze (emblé!z), v.' Also im-. 1034. 
If. EM- + BLAZE sb.!] 1. (rans. To light up, 
cause to glow. 2. To set in a blaze. Also fig. 
1728. 

1, Th’ unsought Diamonds. .e. the forehead of 
the Deep MILT. Comus 733. 2. Where nearer suns 
e. its veins COLLINS. 

Emblaze (emblé'z) v.* Also im-. 1522. 
If. EM- + BLAZE v.!] fl. a. (rans. To describe 
heraldieally. b. To set forth by means of 
heraldic devices. —1781. 2. To adorn with 
heraldic devices. Hence, to make resplen- 
dent. 1522. 3. To inscribe inconspicuously 
1590. 4. To celebrate, render famous or in- 
famous 1596. 

2. With crowns of gold emblased SKELTON. 3. 
Where stout Hercules Emblaz'd his trophies on 
two posts of brass GREENE. Hence Embla:zer. 

Emblazon (emblé'-zon), v. 1592. [f. EM- 
+ BLAZON v.] 1. (rans. To inscribe or portray 
conspicuously, as on a heraldic shield; to 
adorn with heraldic devices, words, etc. (lit. 
and fig.). Occas. influenced by EMBLAZE v.' 
1593. 2. To celebrate, extol; to render 
illustrious. 

1. God. .emblazond the aire with the tokens of 
his terror NASHE. 2. Heraulds to emblazen his 
Progresse GAULE. 

Hence Embla:zoner. Embla-zonment, the 
action of EMBLAZON v.; concr. that which is 
emblazoned. 

Emblazonry (emblé"zonri). 1667. [f. prec. 
vb. + -RY.] 1. The art of emblazoning; concr., 
heraldie devices collectively. 2. Display of 
gorgeous colours; brilliant representation or 
embellishment (lit. and fig.) 1805. 
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1. With bright imblazonrie, and horrent Arms 
MILT. 2. The Sun..with his gold-purple e. 
CARLYLE. 

Emblem (e-mblém), sb. Also embleme. 
ME. [- L. emblema inlaid work, raised orna- 
ment — Gr. čuBànua, -ua7-, insertion, f. éugÀn-, 
éuBéMe» throw in, insert, f. é- EM- + 
BáMew throw.] fl. An ornament of inlaid 
work —1775. 12. A drawing or picture ex- 
pressing a moral fable or allegory; a fable or 
allegory such as might be expressed pictori- 
ally 1736. 3. An object, or a picture of one, 
representing symbolically an abstract quali- 
ty, an action, a class of persons, etc. 1601. 
b. In wider sense: A symbol, type 1031. 
4. A figured object used symbolically, as a 
badge 1616. 

2. An E. is but a silent parable QUARLES. 3. His 
sicatrice an E. of warre heere on his sinister 
cheeke AU’s Well 11. i. 44. b. The evening is an e. 
of autumn JOHNSON. 4. National emblems..a 
crescent, a lion, an eagle. .on an old rag of bunt- 
ing EMERSON. 

Emblem (emblém), v. 1584. [f. prec.] 
trans. To be the emblem of; to express, sym- 
bolize, suggest. 

All Christianism. .is emblemed here CARLYLE. 

Emblematic, -al (emblémartik, -ül), a. 
1644. [f. Gr. £uBAmua, -uar- (See EMBLEM sb.) 
+ -10, after Fr. emblématique; see -ATIC, 
-ICAL.] Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
serving as, an emblem; symbolical, typical. 
Clothes..are Emblematic..of a manifold cun- 
ning Victory over Want CARLYLE. Hence Em- 
blema:tically adv. Emblema-ticize v. to im- 
part an e. character to (rare). 

Emblematist (emble-mitist), 1046. [f. as 
prec. + -IST.] One who delineates or writes 
emblems. 

Emblematize (emble-matoiz), v. 1615. [f. 
as prec. + -IZE.] 1. (rans. To serve as an em- 
blem of. 2. Of persons: To represent by 
means of an emblem 1830. 

l. The goose and little goslings should e. a 
Quaker poet that has no children LAMB. 

Emblement (e-mblimént). 1495. [- OFr. 
emblaement, f. emblaer, emblaier, (also mod.) 
emblaver sow with corn, f. blé corn.] Law. 
“The profits of sown land’; occas. used more 
largely for grass, fruit, ete. 

tEmble-mish, v. ME. [f. Em- + BLEMISH v.) 
trans. To damage, injure; also, to deface 
-1671. 

Emblemize (e:mblémoiz), v. 1646. [f. Em- 
BLEM + -IZE.] trans. To represent emblematic- 
ally. So tE-mblemist = EXBLEMATIST. 

fEmbliss, v. rare. ME. [f. EM- + BLiss.] 
To make happy —1797. 

fEmbloo:m, v. 1528. [f. Ew- 
$b.] To cover with bloom —1729. 

Emblossom, im- (em-, imblo:ssom), v. 
1766. [f. EM-, Iw-' + BLOSSOM sb.] To load 
or cover with blossoms. 

Embodiment, im- (em-, imbo:diment). 
1828. [f. EMBODY v. + -MENT.] 1. The action of 
embodying; embodied state (lit. and fig.) 
1858. 2. concr. That in which anything is 
embodied; the ‘vesture’ of (a soul); the con- 
crete expression (of an idea, a principle, etc.); 
the incarnation (of a quality, sentiment, etc.). 


- Works of art..the visible e. of the divine 
JowETT. 


Embody, im- (em-, imbo-di), v. 1548. [f. 
Em-! + BODY sb., after L. incorporare. The 
form embody is now usuai.] 1. trans. To put 
into a body. 2. To give a material or concrete 
Character or form to 1634. 3. To unite into 
one body; to incorporate 1601. +4. Chem., 
ete. a. (rans. To form into one body. b. intr. 
for refi. To draw together, solidify. —1710. 
5. intr. (for refl.) To form or join a body or 
company 1648. 

1. A pale, small person, scarcely embodied at all 
HAWTHORNE. 2. The custom having been em- 
bodied in law GROTE. 3. Livius. -embodied the 
Population of the town ARNOLD. The measure 
embodies. the six points. .of the charter 1869. 
5. [He] commanded the Horse to E. within the 
Lines 1681. Hence Embo-dier. 

Embog (embo:g), v. Also embogue. 1602. 
If. EM- + Boa sb.!] trans, To plunge into a bog. 

tEmbo-gue, v. 1603. [app. - Sp. embocar, 
f. em- EM- + boca mouth.] = DISEMBOGUE. 


Hence +Embo-guing vbl. sb. the place where a. 
lake or river discharges its waters. 


tEmboi, v. (f. EM- + Bom v.] trans. To 


+ BLOOM 
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cause to boil with rage; intr, to be in a boil, 
SPENSER. j 

lEmboîtement (anbwatman), 1854. [Fr,; 
1. emboiler, f. en- + boîte box.) 1. Anat, TH 
fitting of a bone into another, 2. Biol, 
Buffon’s term for the hypothesis that succes, 
sive generations proceed from germs, and 
contain the germs of all future generations, 
3. The closing up of a number of men in order 
to secure the front rank from injury, (Dicts,) 

Embolden, im- (em-, imbó1don), v, 1571, 
If. Em-, Ix-' + BOLDEN.]. To render bold or 
more bold; to incite, encourage. 

Thus I embold'nd spake MILT. P.L, VIM, 494, 
So tEmbo-ld v, Hence Embo-ldener, V 

l|Embole (e-mbdli). 1811. [mod.L. = Gr, 
éuBoXj a putting in.] Med. t1, The reducing of 
a dislocated limb. 2. A plug or wedge (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 3. MBOLUS (Syd. Soc. Lez,), 

Embolic (embolik), a. 1866. [f. EMBOLUS 
+ -10.] Path. Relating to or caused by an em- 
bolus. 

tEmbolime-al, a. rare. 1077. [f. Gr. gu 
Bodwatos, of same meaning (cf. EMBOLISM) + 
7AL'.] Intercalary. So tEmbolimæ'an, -ar, 

Embolism (e-mbéliz’m), ME. [- late L. 
embolismus — Gr. ¢uBodouds, f. eupdMew 
throw in, f. ev EM- + BáM«w throw; see 
-I8M. Cf, Fr. embolisme intercalation (xv).] 
1. Chronol. An intercalation or insertion of a 
day or days in the calendar, to complete a 
period. concr. The time intercalated. 2, 
Path. The occlusion of a blood-vessel by an 
embolus 1855. 

1, The year of the Mahometans consists of twelve 
lunar months. .no e. being employed to adjust it 
to the solar period 1758. 

Hence +Emboli-smal, Emboli-smic adjs, that 
pertains to e.; intercalary. 

lEmbolismus (embolizm?s) ME. [L.; 
see prec.) t1. Chronol. a. The excess of the 
solar over the lunar year of twelve synodical 
months. b. Intercalation. —1790. 2. In the 
Gr. liturgy: A prayer inserted after the con- 
cluding petitions of the Lord's Prayer. 
SHIPLEY. 

Embolite (e-mbdloit). 1850. [f. Gr. eugó- 
Xov a thing inserted + -ITE? 2 b, ‘because 
between the chlorid and bromid of silver 
(Dana).] Min. A chloro-bromide of silver, 
Ag;Br,Cl,. Also attrib. 

\IEmbolon (e-mbdlen). 1878. [Gr. ¢uBodov 
peg, stopper.) Path. = EMBOLUS 2. 

\Embolus (e:mbóljs). 1009. [L. embolus 
piston of a pump — Gr. éupodos peg, stopper.) 
1l. Mech. Something inserted, as a wedge; 
esp. the piston of a syringe —1739. 2. Path. 
‘The body which causes ExBOLISM' (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 3. Anat. ‘The osseous axis of the 
horns of the Ruminantia cavicornia’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lez.). 

Emboly (embóli. 1877. [- Gr. dupot 
with assim. to -Y?; cf. Fr. embolie.] = IN 
VAGINATION: a. Surg. A particular operation 
for hernia. b. Phys. The process of formation 
of the gastrula by involution of the wall oí 
the single-layered segmented ovum, Fr 

JEmbonpoint (aübonpwan). 1751, [- FT. 
phr. en bon point ‘in good condition’.) "i 

A, sb. Plumpness (complimentary or eup 
mistic). 

B. as predicative euh 
nourished appearance 1800. " 

tEmbo-rder, v. Also im-. 1530. [f. D 
+ BORDER sb. Cf. OFr. emborder.] etl 
furnish with a border; to edge. b. To se 
border, —1667. z 1590. 

Embosom, im- (em-, imbu:zam), v. Pun 
[f. EM-, Im-? + Bosom sb.] 1. trans. Lon io 
to, or place in, the bosom; to chen 5 
embrace. Chiefly fiy. Now rare. 2. transf- à 
enclose, conceal, shelter, in the beso 
refl. Of a river: To pour itself into the bo! 
1685. " 

1. Anger rests Emban E DE pee 

J. S. 2. ..home are T 
STONE. Deep sles embosometh their jaded limbs 

SINGLETON. -li 
EDU sb. [f. Exmoss v."] A boss-like 
projection. EVELYN. NA. 

Emboss (embọ's), v.! ME. [- OPE ER) 
bocer, Fr. timbocer (XVI), embosser (COMBE? 
f. en- EM- + boce, bosse Boss sb." 1. ones 
cause to bulge; to cover with protuberany f. 

Jd in relie! 
1400. 2. spec. To carve or mou 


Plump, of well 
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‘Also fig. (The prevailing mod. sense) ME. 
b. To adorn with figures, etc. in relief; to re- 
present in relief. Also of the figures, etc.: To 
stand out as an ornament upon. ME. 3. To 
ornament with or as with bosses; hence, to 
decorate sumptuously 1578. 

1. Botches and blaines must all his flesh imboss 
Mut. P. D. xu. 180. 2. Fleur-de-lis embossed out 
of the stone EVELYN. b. The rich bronze which 
embossed its gates PRESCOTT. 3. Berries that im- 


boss the bramble COWPER. 
Hence Embo-sser. Embo'ssing vbl. sb. the 


action of the vb., as in e.-press, etc. 

Embo'ss, v. [- OFr. emboscher, var. of 
embuschier AMBUSH v.] fl. intr. To plunge 
into a wood or thicket -1680. 12. To drive (a 
hunted animal) to extremity —1768. +3. In 
pass. To be exhausted ; hence, to foam at the 
mouth -1651. 4. trans. To cover with foam 
(arch.) 1531. 

4. Embossed with foam..The labouring Stag 
strained full in view SCOTT. 

tEmbo'ss, v.* 1590. [perh. f, EN- + Boss 
sb.) trans. To encase (in armour); to plunge 
(a weapon) in an enemy’s body. Also fig. in 
pass, To be wrapped (in ease). —1621. 

Embossed (embo:st), ppl. a. ME. [f. EM- 
Boss v.t + -ED'.] 1. Carved or moulded in 
relief, etc. (see EMBOSS v.') 1541. 2. Covered 
with bosses; richly decorated 1591. t3. 
hump-backed. ME. only. 4. Bulging, 
swollen; fig. of style —1646. 5. Bot. 'Pro- 
jecting in the centre like the boss of a shield’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1, The e. alphabet for the blind 1849. 4. 1 Hen. 
IV, uir. iii. 177. 

Embossment (embo'smént). 1010. [f. as 
prec. + -MENT.] fl. The action of embossing 
1801. 2. concr. A figure carved or moulded in 
reliet; embossed ornament. Now rare. Also 
altrib., as in e.-map. 1620. 3. gen. A bulging 
1610. So Embo:sture [after sculpture]. 

Embottle; see EM- pref. and BOTTLE sb. 

|Embouchement (aübufmah, émbiüjf- 
ment). 1844. [Fr.; see next.] a. The mouth 

(ofa river). b. Phys. The point at which one 
vessel leads into another. 

\Embouchure (anbufir). 1078. [Fr. f. 
s'emboucher refi., discharge itself by a mouth, 
f.en EM- + bouche mouth; see -URE.] 1. The 
mouth of a river or creek. Also transf. of a 
valley. 1792. 2. Mus. The mouthpiece of a. 
wind instrument 1834. 3. Mus. 'The dis- 
position of the lips, tongue, and other organs 
necessary for producing a musical tone’ 
(Grove). 

Embound, im- (em-, imbau:nd), v. poet. 
arch. 1595. [f. EM-, IM-' + BOUND sb.] trans. 
To set, bounds to; to confine. 

Embow (embó"), v. ME. [f. EM- + Bow 
35] 1. To bend or curve into a bow. 2. 
Arch. To arch, vault 1481. 3. To englobe, en- 
circle 1605. 

2. The pillared vestibule..the roof embowed 
Worpsw. Hence Embow'ed ppl. a. bent into a 
bow; Her. bent or curved; Arch. arched, vaulted ; 
also, projecting outward, as in a bow-windo! 

mbow-ment, vaulting BACON. 

Embowel (embau-él), v. 1521. [In sense 1 
7 OFr. emboweler, alt. (by substitution of 
em- for es-) of esboueler, f. es- EX-* + bouel 
Bower. In sense 2, f. EM- + BOWEL.] 1. 
trans. = DISEMBOWEL. Also transf. and fig. 
12. To put, convey, into the bowels, Usu. 
transf. and fig. 1634. 

w Imbowell'd will I see thee by and by 1 Hen. 

» V. iv. 109. W*^ made me. .send for a chirur- 
Beon from York to e. him 1640. All was em 
gorelled and enwombed in the waters DONNE. 
ton S s mbow-eller. Embow-elment, the ac- 
thing” disembowelling; the inward parts of a 


,Embower, im- (em-, imbau?, -bau-ex), 

kd 1580. [f. EM-, IM- + Bower sb.'] 1. To 
ru ter, enclose, as in a bower; also absol. 
T E for refl. To lodge as in a bower —1610. 

2's im. . Whom Sion holds embowered SIDNEY. 

RR Birds in their wide boughs embowring 

SER. Hence Embow-erment, the action of 

embowering. 

S mbowla v. rare. 1580. [f. EM- + BOWL 
£ make, 

Blob cise e, or grow, into the form of a 

mbox (embo-ks), v. 1611. [f. EM- + Box 
xs To set in or as in a box. 

à pmbrace (embré's), sb. 1592. [f. EMBRACE 
- Superseding earlier EMBRACEMENT.] The 
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action of clasping in the arms, pressing to the 
bosom. (Sometimes euphem. of sexual inter- 
course.) Also transf. and fig. 

Armes, take your last e. Rom. & Jul. v. iii. 113. 
Pride..by whose embraces she had two daughters 


JOHNSON. 

fEmbra:ce, v.t rare. ME. [f. EM- + 
UR sb.] To put (a shield) on the arm 

Embrace (embré*s), v. ME. [- OFr. 
embracer (mod. embrasser) :- Rom. *im- 
bracchiare, f. L. in Im- + bracchium arm, pl. 
bracchia; see EM-, BRACE sb.*] 1. trans. To 
clasp in the arms, usually as a sign of affec- 
tion. Used also of sexual embraces. Also 
absol. 2. fig. ta. To compass, gain —1475. 
fb. To accept as a friend —1635. c. To accept 
eagerly; now chiefly, to avail oneself of ME. 
d. To accept, submit to 1591. te. To culti- 
vate (a virtue, etc.) —1623. f. To adopt (a 
course of action, a doctrine etc.). Formerly 
also, to take (a path). 1639. g. To attach one- 
self to (a cause, etc.) 1720. th. To take in 
hand —1818. 3. To encircle; to clasp, enclose 
(lit. and fig.) ME. 4. To include, comprise 
1697. 5. To take in with the eye or mind; 
also with these as subject 1831. 

1. The frere. .her embracith in his armes narwe 
CHAUCER. You will say, she did e. me as a hus- 
band Much Ado tv. i. 50. 2. c. E. we then this op- 

rtunitie I Hen. VI, Ir. i. 13. d. Thurio give 

acke, or else e, thy death Two Gent. V. iv. 126. 
f. To e. the monastic life FREEMAN. & To e. the 
Reformed faith SMILES. 3. You'l see your Rome 
embrac'd with fire SHAKS. 4. To e. all the cases in 
a single formula 1891. 

Hence Embra:ceable a. inviting an embrace; so 
Embra:ceably adv. Embra'ced ppl. a. (Her.) 
braced or bound together. Embra:cive a. given 
to embracing THACKERAY. 

Embrace (embré's), v.* 1475. [app. back- 
formation from  EMBRACER*] Law. To 
attempt to influence (a jury, ete.) corruptly. 
Also absol. 

+Embra’ce, v.* 1475. [f. EM- + BRACE sb.*] 
To fix with a brace; to fasten, fit close —1590. 

Embracement (embré!smént). 1485. [- 
OFr. embracement, t. embracer; see EMBRACE 
v.?, -MENT.] 1. = EMBRACE sb. 12. An under- 
taking —1662. 3. A clasping, enclosure; also 
fig. 1599. 4. fig. Willing acceptance 1535. 

1. After embracements and teares MILT. 4. The 
favorable embrasements of Gods word 1535. 

Embracer' (embré-saa). 1547. [f. EM- 
BRACE v.' + -ER!.] One who embraces (sec 
EMBRACE v.* 1, 2). 

Embracer* (embré'soi) 1495. [- AFr., 
OFr. embraseor instigator, f. embraser set on 
fire; see EmBRASE. For the sense develop- 
ment cf. ENTICE.] Law. One who attempts to 
influence a jury corruptly. 

Embracery (embré'séri) 1450. [f. prec. 
+ -ERY.] Law. The offence of influencing à 
jury illegally and corruptly. 

+Embrai-d, v. 1481. [f. EM- + BRAID v.* 
Cf. the var. ABRAID.] trans. To upbraid. 
Also, to taunt one with. —1582. 

fEmbrai'd, v.* 1491. [f. EM- + BRAID v. ] 
trans. a. To fasten on like braid. b. To plait; 
to intertwine —1596. 

Embranchment (embra:nfmént). 1830 [- 
Fr. embranchement in same senses; see EM-, 
BRANCH sb., -MENT.] A branching off or out, 
as of an arm of a river, etc.; a branch, 
ramification. Also fig. 

Embrangle, im- (em-, imbree-ng'l), v. 
1664. [f. EM-, IM-! + BRANGLE v.] trans. To 
entangle, perplex. 

hanged in inexplicable difficulties BP. 
BERKELEY. Hence Embra-nglement. 

łEmbra'se, v. 1480. [- (O)Fr. embraser, f. 
braise hot charcoal; cf. BRAISE, BRAZIER*.] To 
set on fire. Also fig. —1605. 

+Embra:sure, sb." [f. EMBRACE v.! + -URE.] 
= EMBRACE. Shaks. 

Embrasure (embré'3'üi) sb.* Also em- 
brazure. 1702. [- Fr. embrasure, f. em- 
braser, varying with ébraser, level off, slope 
door or window opening from within; of 
unkn. origin; see -URE.] 1. A bevelling in- 
wards of thesides of an aperture for a window 
or door 1753. 2. Mil. An opening widening 
from within made in an epaulement or 
parapet, so that a gun can be fired through it 
1702. 3. attrib. 1809, : 

1. They put me in a chair in the e. of the window 


EMBROWD 


CARLYLE. Hence Embra:sure v, to furnish with 
embrasures, 

Embrave (embré'-v), v. 1579. [f. EM- + 
Brave a.] fl. To make brave; to adorn 
a, -1736. 2. To render courageous 

The faded flowres her corse embraue SPENSER. 

tEmbrea‘ch, v. 1581. [f. EM- + BREACH 
sb.] intr. To enter a breach; trans. to make a 
breach in —1610. 

Embread, var. of EMBRAID v.* 

Embrea:stment. |f. EM- + BREAST + 
-MENT, after embankment.] A swelling of the 
ground. COLERIDGE. 

Embreathe (embri-5), v. 1529. [f. EM- + 
BREATHE v.; cf. IMBREATHE.] l, trans. To 
breathe into; to inspire with. Also, to give 
breath to. 2. To inhale (jig.), M. ARNOLD. 

Hence Embrea:thement (rare) = INSPIRATION. 

Embrew, obs. f. IMBRUE. 

tEmbri-ght, v. 1598. [f. EM- + BRIGHT v. 
or a.] To make bright —1766. 

Embri-ghten, v. 1610. [f. 
BRIGHTEN.] = BRIGHTEN. 

fEmbroca:do, v. [f. Em- + brocado = BRO- 
CADE, q.v.] ? To adorn with or as with bro- 
cade. FELTHAM. 

Embrocate (e-mbroke't), v. 16012. [~ em- 
brocat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. embrocare; 
see next, -ATE*.] Med. trans, To bathe or 
foment (a diseased part) with liquid. 

Embrocation (embroké-fon). 1543. [= 
(O)Fr. embrocation or med.L. embrocatio, f. 
embrocat-, pa. ppl. stem of embrocare, f. late 
L. embroc(hja — Gr. euBpoxí lotion; see 
-ATION.] tl. The action of embrocating 
—1634. 2. A liquid used for embrocating a 
diseased part; now usu. one applied by 
rubbing; a liniment 1610. 

He bathed the doctors face with an e, SMOLLETT. 

jEmbro'ch(e, sb. 1585. [- late L. em- 
brocha, -che; see prec.) = EMBROCATION 2. 
-1657. So fEmbro:che v. = EMBROCATE. 

Embroflio, bad f. IMBROGLIO. Scott. 

Embroider (embroi-doa), v. ME. [Earlier 
also embro(u)der, extension of embroude — 
AFr. enbrouder, f. en- EM- + OFr. brouder, 
broisder (mod. broder) - Gmc. *brusdan; the 
form broid- is partly due to blending with 
Bmorp v.) 1. trans. To ornament with, or 
(ttransf.) as with, needlework; to work in 
needlework upon cloth, etc. Also absol. 2. 
fig. tTo dignity —1607; tto set forth floridly 
~1648; to embellish with rhetoric or with ex- 
aggerations 1614. 

1. The women..e...for the embellishment of 
their persons BERKELEY. 2. He had embroidered 
his own story with some marvellous legends H. 
WALPOLE. Hence Embroi-derer, Embroi-der- 


ess. 

Embroidery (embroi-dori). late ME. [- 
AFr. enbrouderie; see prec., -ERY.] 1. The 
art of embroidering; also attrib, 2. Em- 
broidered work or material 1570. 3. fig. of 
any showy or adventitious ornamentation 
1640. 4. transf. Any ornament or marking 
compared in appearance to needlework 1044. 
45. An embroidery manufactory. BURKE. 

2. Saphire, pearle, and rich embroiderie Merry 
W. v. v. 75. 3. All the e. of poetic dreams COW- 
PER. 4. An e. of daisies and wild flowers SCOTT. 

+Embroi-l, sb. 1030. [f. EMBROIL v.*] = 

EMBROILMENT —1788. 

jEmbroi-, v.' rare. [f. EM- + BROIL v.!] 
To burn up —1726. 

Embroil (embroil), v.' 1603. [- Fr. em- 
brouiller; see EM-, BROIL sb.! and v.*] 1. trans. 
To bring into confusion and disorder; to 
render unintelligible. 2. To throw into up- 
roar or tumult 1618. 3. To entangle in dis- 
sension or hostility with (any one); to bring 
into a state of discord 1610. 

1. The former..are so embroil’d with Fable 
ADDISON. 2. More to e. the deep THOMSON. 3. 
[They] embroiled him with the House of Com- 
mons 1680. Hence Embroi-ler. 

Embroilment (embroilmént). 1609. [f. 
prec. + -MENT. Cf. Fr. embrouillement.] 1. 
The action of embroiling 1622. 2. A tumult 
1609; a state of variance 1067. 3. A state of 
entanglement or confusion 1856. 

2. He was not apprehensive of a new e. BURNET. 

Embronze; see Em- pref. and BRONZE sb. 

iEmbrow:d, embraw'd, v. ME. [f. EM- 

+ BROWD v.] trans. To embroider 1555. 


EM- + 


EMBROWN 


Embrown (embraun), v. 1607. [f. EM- + 
BROWN a.; cf. Fr. embrunir, used in sense 1.] 
1. To make dusky. Chiefly poet. 2. To make 
brown. Also (occas.) inir, for refl. 1725. 

1. The air, Imbrown'd with shadows CARY. 2. 
The Smith's hardy and embrowned countenance 
Scorr, 

Embrue, var. of IMBRUE. 

Embrute, var. of IMBRUTE. 

Embryo (embrio). 1590. [- late L. 
embryo, -io, mistaken form arising from taking 
embryon as a sb. in -ón, -dnis; — Gr. £ugpvov 
new-born animal, fœtus, f. é& EM- + Bpóew 
swell, grow.] 

A. sb. 1. The offspring of an animal before 
its birth (or emergence from the egg); in the 
case of man, the fetus before the fourth 
month of pregnancy. 2. Bot. ‘The rudimen- 
tary plant contained in the seed’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) 1728. 3. fig. A thing in its rudimentary 
stage; a germ 1601. 4, attrib. 1835. 

3. The project itself was but an E. 1601. Phr. Zn 
e.: in an undeveloped stage; There a chancellor in 
€. SHENSTONE, Comb.: e.-bud, ‘an adventitious 
bud, when enclosed in the bark, as in the cedar of 
Lebanon’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.); 
fecundated animal ovum; 


» Bot. a cavity in 
the archegonium of a plant, within which the e. is 
produced. 


B. adj. [The sb. used attrib.] That is still in 
germ; unformed, undeveloped, as e. patriots 
1684. 

Hence E-mbryoi:sm, the state of being an e. 

Embryoctony (embri,o-któni) [f. Gr. èu- 
Bpvokróvos that kills the foetus; see -Y*.] ‘The 
destruction of the fastus in the womb’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lez.). 

Embryoferous (embri,g-fores), a. 1859. 
[f. EMBRYO + -FEROUS.] Biol. That bears or 
contains an embryo. 

Embryogenesis (e:mbri,odse-nésis). 1830. 
[f. as prec. + GENESIS.) Biol. ‘The origin and 
formation of the embryo; and the science 
thereof’ (Syd. Soc. Ler.). Hence E:mbryo- 
£ene'tic a. pertaining to e. 

Embryogeny (e:mbri,odgéni) 1835. [f. 
as prec. + -GENY.] = prec. Hence E:m- 
bryoge'nic a. embryogenetic. 

Embryoéraphy (embri-grafi). [f. as 
prec. + -GRAPHY.] ‘The description of the 
fetus or embryo’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Embryology (embri,g-lodzi). 1859. [f. as 
prec. + LOGY.] Biol. The science relating to 
the embryo and its development. 

Against the belief in such abrupt changes, e. 
enters a eps. protest, DARWIN. 

Hence E:mbryolo-gic, -al a.; -ly adv, Em- 
bryologist, one who studies or is versed in e. 

Embryon (e:mbri,on), sb. (a.) Pl. embrya, 
embryons. 1592. [mod.L. — Gr. éufpvov; 
see EMBRYO.] The original form of EMBRYO; 
now rare, and only in techn. use. 

Hence E-mbryonal a. of or pertaining to an e. 
E-mbryona:ry a. relating to an e. 

Embryonate (embrijónét), a. 1669. [f. 
prec. + -ATE*.] fl. = EMBRYONATED —1075. 
12. = embryonal 1693. 3. ‘Having an embryo 
in germ’ (Syd. Soc. Ler.). Hence in Bot. E. 
plants, plants which possess seeds. 

TE:mbryonated, ppl. a. 1652. [f. as prec. 
+ -ED'] Of chemical and mineral bodies: 
Found with or embedded (like embryos) in 
other bodies —1676. 

Embryonic (embri,¢-nik), a. 1849. [f. as 
prec. + -IC.] Pertaining to, or like, an 
embryo; jig. immature, undeveloped. 

fig. Every Englishman is an e. chancellor EMER- 
SON. So Embryotic a. (lit. and fig.). 

Embryotomy (embriotómi) 1721. [- 
late L. embryotomia — Gr. éuBpvorouía; see 
EMBRYON, -TOMY.] ‘The cutting up of the 
fotus in utero into pieces in order to effect its 
removal’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

tE-mbryous, a. rare. 1677. [f. EMBRYO + 
-ous.] Of or pertaining to an embryo; in 
germ; undeveloped. (Dicts.) 

tEmbu'll, v. 1480. [f. EM- + BULL sb.*] 
irans. To publish in a bull, issue a bull 
against; to affix the Papal (or other) seal to 
—1589. 

Embus (embv's), v. 1915. [f. EM- + Bus, 
after ENTRAIN v.*] To go or take on board a 
bus. 

Embush, obs. f. of AMBUSH. 

TEmbu'sy, v. 1484. [f. EM- + Busy a.) To 
occupy -1693. 
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Eme. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. éam. = OFris. 
ëm, MDu. oem (Du. oom), OHG. dheim (G. 
oheim).] An uncle; also dial. a gossip. 

Didna his e. die..wi' the name of the Bluidy 
Mackenyie Scorr. 

Emeer(e, var. ff. EMIR. 

Emend (imend), v. ME. [- L. emendare, 
f. e- EX-! + menda fault.] 1. trans. To free 
from faults, correct. Also intr, for refl. Now 
rare. b. esp. To remove errors from (a text), 
emendate 1768. 2. = MEND —1480. 

1. b. Pisistratus. .did. .collèct, arrange, and e. 
poems LYTTON. Hence Eme-ndable a. Eme-n- 
der. }Eme-ndment (rare), = AMENDMENT. 

tEmendate, a. 1654. [- L. emendatus, pa. 
pple. of emendare; see prec., -ATE*.] Emended, 
corrected —1677. Hence tEmendately adv. 

Emendate (i-mendé't), v. 1876. [— emen- 
dat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. emendare; see prec., 
-ATE*.] To remove errors and corruptions 
from (a text). 

Hence E-mendator. Eme-ndatory a. }correc- 
tive; pertaining to EMENDATION 2. 
Emendation (iméndé'-fon). 1530. [- L. 
emendatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] tl. gen. 
Correction, reformation —1677. 2. Improve- 
ment by alteration and correction; esp. of 
literary and artistic products, methods, sys- 
tems, etc.; an instance of this 1586. b. esp. 
The correction (usually by conjecture) of 
corruptions in a text; an instance of this 1622. 

1. The e. of the Church R. COKE. 2. A better E. 
of the Calendar 1605. 3. The emendations being 
more often wrong than right DOWDEN. 

TEme'-ndicate, v. 1611. [~ emendicat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. emendicare, f. e- Ex-! + 
mendicare beg.] To obtain by begging —1681. 
Emerald (e:moráld). (ME. emeraude — OFr. 
e(s)meraude (mod. émeraude) :- Rom. 
*smaralda, -o, alteration of L. smaragdus = 
Gr. cuáprybos SMARAGDUS.] 1. A precious 
stone of bright green colour; in mod. use ap- 
plied only to a variety of beryl (sce BERYL sb.). 
2. Her. Eng. name for the colour vert 1527. 
3. transf. = emerald-green. 4. Printing. A size 
of type intermediate between nonpareil and 
minion: 

Emerald type. 
5. altrib. a. Simple attrib., as in an e. ring 
1877. b. quasi-adj., as in e. meadow 1598. 
c. Similative, as in e.-bright, -green, etc. 1614. 

1. The fourth an emeralde (= Heb. ndphek, 
bs 4vüpa£, Vulg. carbunculus) TINDALE Rev. 


Comb.: te. copper (Min. = DIOPTASE; e. 
green, a vivid light-green pigment, prepared from 
the arseniate of copper; E. Isle, a name given to 
Ireland on account of its verdure; e. moth 
(Entom.), a name of certain bright green moths, 
e.g. those of the genus Hipparchus; e. nickel 
(M in.), a native hydrocarbonate of nickel. 

Emeraldine (e:morüldin, —oin). 1855. [f. 
prec. + -INE!.] 

A. adj. Like an emerald in colour. 

B. sb. A dye formed from aniline treated 
with hydrochloric acid and chlorate of 
potassium; aniline-green. 

TEmeras. 1631. [Of unkn. origin.] One of 
a pair of small escutcheons affixed to the 
shoulders of an armed knight. 

Emerge (imó-1d5), v. 1503. [- L. emergere, 
f. e- EX- + mergere dip, MERGE.) Tl. intr. 
To rise by virtue of buoyancy from or out ofa 
liquid -1721. 2. To come up out of a liquid 
in which (the subject) has been immersed. 
Also transf. to rise from (under) the earth. 
1640. 3. To come forth into view, issue, 
appear 1563. 

2. The Ocean out of which [Gt. Britain] emerged 
EMERSON 3. To e. from the crowd JOHNSON. 
The satellite. .will e.. after. ,Occultation SIR J. 
HERSCHEL. fig. To e. into distinct notice 
FROUDE. Here emerges the question as to [etc.] 
M. PATTISON. Hence TEme-rgement NORTH. 

Emerge, bad sp. of IMMERGE v. 

Emergence (ims-ad3éns). 1649, [- med.L. 
emergentia, f. emergent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. 
emergere; see prec., -ENCE. Cf. Fr. émergence.] 
1. The rising out of the water 1833. 2. The 
process of issuing from concealment, con- 
finement, etc. (lif. and fig.) 1755. 3. An un- 
foreseen occurrence; a sudden Occasion 
(hence erron. used for ‘urgent want’). Now 
Tepl by EMERGENCY. 1649. 4. Bof. An out- 
growth on leaves or stems which arises from 
the sub-epidermic tissue 1882. 


EMETIG 


1. The e. of the land 1875, 2, The e, 


ied light 1704. A glaciers e. pF refrac. 
KANE. 


from the valley 


Emergency (im3-1d3énsi). 1631. [f, as 
Drec.; see -ENCY.] 1, = EMERGENCE 1, Now 
rare. 1646. 12. = EMERGENCE 2, ~1769, 13, 
The sudden or unexpected occurrence (of a 
state of things, etc.) —1776. 4, concer, A 
juncture that arises or ‘crops up’; a sudden 
occasion (hence erron. used for “pressing 
need’) 1631; in pl. teasual profits, 5, attrib. 
or adj. Used, issued, called upon, or arising 
inan emergency. E. man: spec. (in Treland) 
a bailiffs officer, recruited for special 
service, esp. in evictions. 

3. The e. of war..on the frontiers GIBBON, 4, 
Relief on sudden emergencies 1764. 

Emergent (imd-adzént). 1528. [- emer. 
gent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. emergere; see 
EMERGE, -ENT.] 

A. adj. 1. Rising out of a surrounding 
medium, e.g. water; also fig. 1627. 2, That is 
in process of issuing forth; also fig. 1619. 3, 
Casually or unexpectedly arising (arch.) 1593. 
4. Used (improp.) for ‘urgent’, ‘pressing’ 
1706, 

1. fig. Hope, still e., still contemns the wave 
SHENSTO 2. The e. rays will be collected to a 
fig. Declining all e. controversys 
parties J. H. NEWMAN. 3. Directions 
vpon e. occasions DIGBY. 

B. sb. tl. An outcome —1656, 12. = EMER- 
GENCY 3. —1720. 3. Science. That which is 
produced by a combination of causes, but 
cannot be regarded as the sum of their 
individual effects. Opp. to resultant. 1874. 

Hence Eme'rgently adv. 

Emerick, emeril(l, obs, ff. EMERY. 

TEme-rit, v. [— emerit-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
emeréri; see EMERITUS.] (rans. To earn by 
Service, FAIRFAX. 

Emerited (ime-ritéd), ppl. a. arch. 1004. 
If. prec. + -ED'.] = EMERITUS a.; hence, 
skilled, experienced. 

Emeritus (ime 8). 1823. [L. emeritus, 
pa. pple. of emeréri earn (one's discharge) by 
service, f. e- EX-' + meréri deserve; see 
MERIT. J 5 

A. adj. Honourably discharged from service; 
that has retired from an oflice. 

An e. Professor of Moral Philosophy DE QUIN- 
CEY. 

B. sb. One who has retired from active ser- 
vice or occupation; an e. professor (Dicts.) 

tE-merods, sb. pl. ME. [var. of HÆMOR- 
RHOID'] = HJEMORRHOID! 1. Still occas. used 
in allusions to 1 Sam. 5:6, 7. 

Emersed (imé-ast), ppl. a. 1686, [f. L. 
emersus (pa. pp! of emergere EMERGE), 
+ -ED'.] Standing out from a medium, €f. 
water. 

Emersion (imé-afon). 1033. [- late D. 
emersio, t. emers-, pa. ppl. stem of L. iat 
EMERGE; see -10N.] 1, The appearing (0 
what has been submerged) above the surface 
of the water 1667. 2. The action of issuing 
from concealment, ete.) Somewhat rare. 
1763. +3. A coming into notice —1680. 2 

1. The Immersion and E. of the Globe 100r " 
The e. of a satellite of Jupiter JOHNSON. 3. The e. 
ofthe New Jerusalem into Being 1080. — . as 

Emery (emori. 1481. [= Fr. An. 
émeril, var. of tesmeril — It, smeriglio = Pa A 
*smericulum, f. med.Gr. cunpl, GT. MH 
suis polishing powder] 1. A Shing 
variety of corundum, used for polis! i 
metals, stones, and glass. 2. attrib. 88 
stone. 

Comb.: e.-cloth, -paper, cloth or paper ood 
with e.-powder, used for polishing or clomin 
metals, et powder, ground e., hence a rod 
Tub with e.-powder; -stick, ‘a stick of Wo 
round which E. paper is glued’; -wheel, a W! 
coated with e., and used for polishing. 


3r. i. 
lEmesis (e-mtsis). 1875. [Gr. Hess 
uev vomit.] Path. Vomiting. " 
Emetia (imztii 1830. |f. Gr. éueros 
vomiting + -IA*.] = EMETINE. 
Emetic (imetik). 1057. [= Gr. deud 
f. &ueros vomiting, f. éueiv vomit; Sitini g; 


A. adj. Having power to cause VO 
fig. sickening, mawkish 1670. A 
fig. Richardson. .in his e. history of Pam 

1770. 


B. sb. A medicine that excites vomiting 
Hence Eme-tical a. = EMETIC a., -ly 440. 


EMETINE 


Emetine (e-mitein). 1819. [f. Gr. gueros 
(see prec.) + -INE*.] Chem. An alkaloid 
obtained from the root of Cephaélis ipecacu- 


anha. 

Emeto-cathartic (e:mitoikăpāitik). 1879. 
if. emefo-, comb. form of Gr. éueros vomit- 
ing] Med. a. adj. Able to induce both 
purging and vomiting. b. sb. [sc. substance.] 

Emetology (emitolódgi) 1847. |f. as 
prec. + -LOGY.] Med. * The doctrine of, or a 
treatise on, vomiting and emetics’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lez.). 

Emeu, Emew, vars. of EMU. 

]Émeute (emót) 1862. [Fr.:- Rom. *ez- 
movita, subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of *ez- 
movére (see EMOTION).] A popular rising or 
disturbance. 

+Emfo-rth. ME. only. [f. em EVEN adv. + 
FortH.] a. adv. Equally. b. prep. 1. Accord- 
ing to; in proportioy to, 2. Equally with. 

fE:micant, a. [- émicant-, pres. ppl. stem 
of L. emicare; see next, -ANT.] That darts or 
flashes forth. BLACKMORE. 

fE-micate, v. rare. 1057. [— emicat-, pa. 
ppl. stem. of L. emicare spring forth, flash 
out; see -ATE?.] infr. To spring forth, appear. 
Also fig. 21708. Hence tEmica-tion, flying 
off in small particles, as sparkling liquors; 
shining forth. 

Emiction (tmi‘kfon). 1666. [- emict-, pa. 
ppl. stem of med.L. emingere, f. e- EX-* + 
mingere urinate; see -ION.] 1. The voiding of 
urine 1847. 2. Urine. 

Emictory (imi-ktori). [f. as prec.; see 
-ory.] a. adj. Diuretic. b. sb. A diuretic. 
(Dicts.) 

Emigrant (emigrant). 1754. [- emigrant-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. emigrare; see EMIGRATE 
V, "ANT, Cf. Fr, émigrant.] 

A. sb. One who leaves his own country to 
settle (permanently) in another, Also attrib. 
asin e.-ship. b. spec. = EMIGRÉ 1792. 

The noise of embarking emigrants EMERSON. 

B. adj. That emigrates. Also (of birds) mi- 
gratory. 1794. 

tEmi-grate, a. [- L. emigratus, pa. pple. of 
emigrare; see next, -ATE*.] That has migrated 
(from the body). GAYTON. 

Emigrate (e-migre't), v. 1778. [- emigrat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. emigrare, f. e- EX-* + 
migrare MIGRATE; see -ATE*.) L. intr. To quit 
one country, etc. to settle in another. 2. 
a peices or assist to do this 1870. 

|. They don’t e., till t iveli- 
hod. at home 1778: hey could earn their liveli 

Emigration (emigré'-fon). 1049. [- late L. 
emigratio, f. emigrat-; see prec., -ION. Cf. Fr. 
émigration.] 1. The action of departing out 
of a particular place or set of surroundings. 
2. esp. The departure of persons from their 
native country, to settle permanently in 
another. Also attrib., as in e.-agent. 1077. 
s Emigrants collectively 1863. 
Sande i of humane Souls from the bodies by 

3 od o 2. Those melancholy emigrations 
Emlgra-tio slands..of Scotland 1791. Hence 
th ional a. pertaining to e, Emigra'- 

niet, an advocate of e. 

T migrator (e-migre'toz). rare. 1837. f. 

MIGRATE v. + -OR = EMIGRANT. 
peimigratory (e-migre'tari), a. 1839. [f. as 
nem + -ORY*.] 1, Of animals: = MIGRATORY 
urn. 2. Engaged in emigrating; pertaining 

alae d 1854. 

migré, 1792. [Fr. pa. pple. of émigrer, 
Tnnonam.] A French emigrant; esp. one of 
i ose Royalists who fled at the time of the 

Tench Revolution. 

Eminence (e-minéns). 1603. [- L. emin- 
hence is as next; see -ENCE. Cf. (O)Fr. émi- 


È x Height; an elevated position 1658. 
a^, Drominenee. Chiefly in Anat. -1743. 
S Sing ground, hill. Also fig. 1670. 

We. smog? & battery. on an e. ANSON. fu. 
L loses -of Age As of a final E. WORDSW. 
ut t" Z „Distinguished superiority as com- 
= een others in rank, station, character, 
tlie or the possession of any 
Grae good or bad 1603. 2. As a title of 
13. An e now borne only by Cardinals 1053. 
ME minent quality; a distinction —1659. 

T. minent measure —1710. 


n etan by merit rais'd to that bad e. Min. P. L. 


- Surgeons of e. 1800. E. in science M. PAT- 
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TISON. 3. So several eminences met in wi 
man FULLER. 4. Men. .who had no et Quality lx 
any E. STEELE. So E-minency (in same senses). 

Eminent (e-minént), a. ME. [- eminent-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. eminére project; see 
-ENT. Cf. (O)Fr. éminent.] 1. High, towering 
above other things; projecting, prominent. 
Also fig. 1541. 2. Of persons: a. Exalted in 
rank or station 1603. b. Distinguished in 
character or attainments 1611. +3. Of things 
or places; Chief, important; especially useful 
—1748. 4, Remarkable in degree; signal, note- 
worthy ME. {Confused with IMMINENT. 1600, 

1. Upon an high mountain and e. Ezek. 17:22. 
2. a. A certain e. rajah BURKE. b. E. cooks are 
paid 12001. a-year HT. MARTINEAU. E. as a 
speaker GROTE. 4. His success was e. DISRAELI. 

Phr. Right of e. domain: see DOMAIN, 

Eminently (e-minéntli), adv. 1610. [f. 
prec. + -Ly*.] In an eminent manner. 11. On 
high —1675. 12. Conspicuously —1774. 3. In 
an eminent degree 1641. 4. Philos., etc. In a 
higher sense than formally (i.e. according to 
the definition of things) 1640. 

Emir (emi*-a, izmoi). 1625. [- Fr. émir — 
Sp. emir — Arab.'amir AMEER. See ADMIRAL.] 
1. A Saracen or Arab prince, or governor of a 
province; a military commander 1632. 2. A 
title of honour borne by the descendants of 
Mohammed. 4 

2. Mahomet's. .kinsmen in oone Shashes, who 
are called Emers PURCHAS. Hence Emi-rate, the 
jurisdiction or government of an e. 

Emissary (e-misari), sb.' and a. 1625. [- L. 
emissarius scout, spy, f. emiss-, pa. ppl. stem 
of emillere EMIT; see -ARY?.] 

A, sb. A person sent out on a mission to 
promote the interests of his employer. (Usu- 
ally in a bad sense, implying something 
odious or underhand in the mission or its 
manner.) Also fig. b. = Spy. (Dicts.) 

Iam endeavouring to get information by emis- 
E WELLINGTON, Hence E-missaryshi:p B. 

B. adj. 1. That is sent forth 1659. 2. Phys. 
Of small vessels: Sent forth from a main 
trunk 1831. 
ue High-Priest . . offered the e. (=scape-)goat 


Emissary (emisári), sb.* 1601. [= L. 
emissarium outlet, f. as prec.; see -ARY'.] An 
outlet, channel, duct. Also fig. Obs. exc. in 
Rom. Antiq. 

Without any emissaries, tunnels, or holes HOL- 
LAND. fig. The common e. of scandal SWIFT. 

Emissile (ímissil), a. 1732. [f. L. emiss- 
(see prec.) + -ILE.] That can be thrust out, as 
emissile cornua in snails. 

Emission (imi-Jon). 1607. [- L. emissio, f. 
as prec. ; see -ION. Cf. (O)Fr. émission.] t1. gen. 
The action of sending forth —1827. 12. The 
issuing (of a book, notice, etc.) —1779. 3. 
The setting in circulation (of bills, notes, 
shares, etc.). Also concr. 1773. 4. The action of 
giving off or sending out (of light, heat, gases, 


etc.), Also fig. 1619. 5. concr. That which is 
emitted 1664. 6. Phys. = L. emissio seminis 
1646, 


4. The e. of fragrance 1859, of sparks of light 
1871. Phr. Theory of e., E. theory: the theory that 
light consists of imponderable particles emitted 
from luminous bodies, 

fEmissi-tious, a. [f. L. emissicius sent out 
(f. as prec.) + -OUS; see -ITIOUS'.] Prying, 
inquisitive, as emissitious eyes. BP. HALL. 

Emissive (imisiv), a. 1657. [f. as prec.; 
see -IVE. With sense 1, cf. Fr. émissif, -IVE.] 
1. Having power to EMrT (sense 1) 1870. +2. 
‘That is emitted —1737. 

1. Phr. E. theory: = Emission theory. Hence 
Emissi-vity, emissive or radiating power of heat 
or light 1880. 

Emissory (imisori) 1858. [f. as prec. + 
-ORY; cf. EMISSARY sb.*] = EMISSARY sb.* 

Emit (imit) v. 1626. [- L. emittere, f. e- 
Ex-! + mittere send.] (Not used with per- 
sonal obj.) 1. trans. To.send forth, discharge, 
exude, give off. 12. To throw out as an off- 
shoot —1756. 3, To utter 1753. +4. To issue, 
publish —1847. 5. To issue formally and by 
authority (now esp. paper currency, bills, 
ete.) 1649. 16. To discharge (a missile) 1720. 

1. To e. effluvia BENTLEY, light 1794, threads (as 
spiders) TODD, flames Mns. JAMESON, fluid 1879. 
3. To e. sound TYNDALL, thoughts CARLYLE. 

So fEmi-ttent a. that emits. Hence Emi-tter. 

Emmantle, var. of IMMANTLE. 


EMOTIONAL 


Emmarble (emü-1b'l) v. Also en-. 1596. 
[f. EM- + MARBLE sb.] trans. To turn into 
marble (fig); to sculpture in marble; to 
adorn with marble. 

Emmarvel (emüzvél). Also en-, 1740. [f. 
Em- + MARVEL sb. or v.] (rans. To fill with 
wonder. 

Emmenagogue (emi-nügog). 1702. [f. Gr. 
£uumva menses (f. & Em- + uw- month) + 
dywyés drawing forth, f. éyew to lead.] Med. 

1A. adj. Having power to promote the men- 
strual discharge —1830. Hence Emme:na- 
go'gic a. (in same sense). 

B. sb. Agents which promote the menstrual 
discharge 1731. 

Emmenology (eminglódgi) 1742. [f. as 
prec. + -LoGY.] A treatise on, or the doctrine 
of, menstruation, Hence Emme:nolo-gical 
a. relating to menstruation. 

Emmet (e:mét). [repr. OE. &mete wk. fem. 
(see ANT). The OE. # became in ME. d or é, 
whence ME. dmete (amt ANT), and émete 
(Emmet) respectively.] An ANT. Chiefly dial. 
Comb. e.-hunter (dial.) the Wryneck. 

Emmetrope (emétróvp). 1875. [f. as 
next.] Phys. One whose sight is emmetropic. 

|Emmetropia (emétró*piá) Also Em- 
me'ropy. 1804. [mod.L., f. Gr. fuuerpos 
in measure + di (dr-) the eye + -IA'.] Phys. 
The normal condition of the refractive media 
of the eye in which parallel rays come to a 
focus upon the retina when the eye is at rest 
and passive. So Emmetro'pic a. charac- 
terized by e. 

Emmew, var. of INMEW v. 

Emmove, var. of ENMOVE v. 

Emodin (emódin) 1858. [f. mod.L. 
(Rheum) emodi, Turkey rhubarb (f. Gr. "Hyw- 
ós the Himalaya) + -IN*.] Chem. A con- 
stituent of rhubarb root. Its formula is 
[UD: PUE 

Emollescence (imgleséns). 1794. [f. late 
L. emollescere (L. mollescere, f. mollis soft); 
see -ESOENOE.] Chem., etc. ‘A state of 
softening; the softened condition of a melt- 
ing body before it fuses' (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 
Emolliate (imoli,e't), v. 1802. [irreg. f. L. 
emollire + -ATE, after emaciate, etc.] To 
soften, render effeminate. PINKERTON. So 
TEmo lliative a. that tends to e. (rare), 

Emollient (mo-li,ént). 1643. [- emollient-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. emollire, f. e- EX-* + 
mollis soft; see -ENT.] a. adj. That can soften 
or relax. Also fig. b. sb. A softening applica- 
tion. Chiefly in pl. 1656. 

Emolli-tion. ? Obs. 1619. [f. emollit-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. emollire (see prec.) + -ION.] 
The action of softening. Also fig. 

Emolument (imo:liümént). 1480. [- (O)Fr. 
émolument or L. emolumentum, emoli- gain, 
orig. prob. ‘payment to a miller for the 
grinding of corn', f. emolere grind up, f. e- 
EX-! + molere grind; see MILL, -MENT.] 1. 
Profit or gain from station, office, or employ- 
ment; dues; remuneration, salary. 12. Ad- 
vantage —1756. 

1. Certain. .emoluments unto the said benefice 
due 1480. Hence tEmolumental (rare), Emo:- 
Iume-ntary adjs. profitable, advantageous. 

fEmo'né, prep. and adv. ME. [var. of 
AMONG.) = AMONG—1571. Hence +Emo-nges(t 
prep. = AMONGST. 

Emony (e-mgni). 1644. [Aphetie f. 
anemone (taken as an emony).] = ANEMONE. 

Emotion (imó"fon). 1579. [- Fr. émotion, 
f. émouvoir excite, move the feelings of, after 
mouvoir, motion.) t1. A moving out, migra- 
tion -1695. 12. A (physical) moving, stirring, 
agitation —1822. t3. (ransf. A popular move- 
ment, tumult 1757. 4. fig. Any vehement or 
excited mental state 1600. b. Psychology. A. 
mental feeling or affection (e.g. of pain, de- 
sire, hope, etc.), as dist. from cognitions or 
volitions. Also abstr. ‘feeling’. 1808. 

4. The emotions of humanity JER. TAYLOR. b. 
He. .almost denounces me. .for referring Religion 
to the region of E. TYNDALL. Hence Emo-tioned 
ppl. a. stirred by e. 

Emotional (imó*-fonál) a. 1847. [f. prec. 
+ -aL'.] 1. Connected with the feelings or 
passions. 2. Liable to, or easily affected by, 
emotion; having the capacity for emotion. 
Also as quasi-sb. 1857. 


EMOTIONALISM 


1. The e. weaknesses of humanity FROUDE. 
Hence Emo:tiona-lity, e. character or tempera- 
ment. Emotionally adv. in an e. manner; with 
reference to the emotions. 

Emotionalism (imó"-fonüliz^m). 1865. [f. 
prec. + -ISM.] Emotional character; esp. the 
habit of cultivating or of weakly yielding to 
emotion. 

2 religion of e. [is] represented by the negro 
1883. 


Emotionalist (imó*fonülist) 1800. [f. as 
prec. + -IST.] a. One who bases his theory of 
conduct on the emotions. b. Contemptu- 
ously: One who is foolishly emotional, or who 
appeals (disereditably) to the emotions of 
others. 

2. Mill writes..as if he were a mere e. 1860. 

Emotionalize (tm6*-fonileiz), v. rare. 
1879. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] To render emo- 
tional; to deal with emotionally. 

A pious family, where religion was not. .emo- 
tionalised FROUDE. 

Emotive (imó"tiv), a. 1735. [~ emot-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. emovére (see next) + -IVE.] 
1, ta. Causing movement. b. Tending or 
able to excite emotion. 2. Pertaining to 
emotion 1830. Hence Emo-tively adv. 
emotionally. Emo-tiveness. 

Emove (imi-y), v. rare. ME. [- L. emovére, 
f. e- EX-! + movére MOVE.) trans. ta. To 
move (to an action). b. To excite emotion in. 

b. Kindly raptures them e. THOMSON. 

Empa:cket, v. rare. 1825. [See EM-, 
PACKET.] trans. To pack up Scorr. 

Empestic (empzstik), a. 1850. [- Gr. 
éumauTuc,. (réxvn), f. épmatew beat in, emboss.] 
In phr. E. art: the art of embossing. 

Empair, Empale, etc. ; see Imr-. 

+Empa'le, v. 1604. [f, EM- + PALE a.) To 


make pale 1664, 
perfect; though empaled the 


The heart's still 
face 1604, 

tEmpa‘nel, sb. 1501. [f. next.] A list of 
jurors; a panel —1775. 

Empanel, im- (empe-nél), v. -1487. [- 
AFr. empaneller; see EM-, PANEL.) trans. To 
enter (the names of a jury) on a panel or 
official list; to constitute or enroll (a body of 
jurors), 

Jurors duly empannelled and sworn BURKE. 
Hence Empa-nelment, the action of the vb. 

tEmpa:nnel, v. rare. 1620. [f. EM- + 
PANEL sb. 2.] To put a pack-saddle upon 
—1881, 

Empanoply; see EM-, PANOPLY. 

Emparadise, Empark, etc.; see IMP-. 

TEmpa'sm. rare. 1657. [f. Gr. éundocew 
sprinkle on.] A powder to be sprinkled on 
the body to mask the smell of sweating; also 
for other purposes. 

Empassion, Empawn, etc.; see IMP- 

Empathy (e-mpapi). Psychol, 1912. [Ren- 
dering, after Gr. éumábae, of G. einfühlung 
(Lipps), f. ein IN prep. 4- fühlung feeling; see 
Ew-, -PATHY.] The power of projecting one’s 
personality into, and so fully understanding, 
the object of contemplation. 

Empennage (empe-néd3). 1909, [Fr., f. 
empenner feather (an arrow).] An arrange- 
ment of stabilizing planes at the stern of an 
aeroplane or airship; also, the tail-surfaces or 
tail-plane, 

tEmpeo:ple, v. 1582. [f. Em- + PEOPLE.] 
1. trans. To fill with people —1631. 2. nonce- 
use. To establish as the population. SPENSER. 

Emperess(e, Emperice, obs. ff. EMPRESS. 

TEmpe'rish, v. rare 1530. [app. f. Fr. 
empirer worsen (f. pire worse), formally 
assoc. with PERISH.] trans. To make worse, 
impair —1593. 

I deeme thy braine emperished bee Through 
rustie elde SPENSER. Hence }Empe-rishment. 

tE-mperize, v. rare. 1598. [f. EMPERY + 
-IZE.] trans. and intr. To rule as an emperor 
1601. 

Emperor (emporoj).  [ME. emperere, 
emperour — respectively OFr. emperere, nom. 
and emperour, -eor, acc. (mod. empereur), 
semi-pop. — L. imperator, imperato-rem, f. 
imperare command, f. in Im-! + parare pre- 
pare, contrive; see -OR 2.] 1. The Sovereign 
of an Empire: a title considered Superior in 
dignity to that of ‘king’. Also transf. and fig. 
12. In the etymol. sense — ‘commander’. 
b. Rom. Antiq. As tr. L. imperator in its re. 
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publican sense (now repl. by the L. word), 
—1741. 3. attrib., as e.-king, etc. ME. 

1. The grete Cham. .is the gretteste Emperour of 
alle the parties besonde MAUNDEVY. Otton the em- 
perour 1529. The E. of Russia was my Father 
Winter's T. 11. ii. 120. Since Buonaparte's time 
the title of E.. .has ceased to have any particular 
meaning FREEMAN. 2. Cicero was saluted E. 
1741. 


Comb.: e.-moth (Saturnia pavonia minor); 
Purple E.: a butterfly, Apatura iris, also called 
E. of the Woods, and perh. +E. of Morocco. 
Hence E-mperorshi:p, the office, dignity, or reign 
of an e. 

Empery (e-mpéri), sb. Now usu. poet. ME. 
[- OFr. emperie, empirie — L. imperium 
EwPIRE.] 1, +The dignity or dominion of an 
emperor 1588. b. Absolute dominion 1548. 
te. Legitimate government (= L. imperium) 
71642. 2. The territory of an emperor, or of a 
powerful ruler: also fig. 1550. 

1. b. The only God of emperie and of might 
DRAYTON. 2. fig. More than her e. of joys KEATS. 

Empetrous (e-mpitres), a. [f. Gr. gumerpos 
growing on rocks + -0Us.] Zool. Of seals, and 
other short-limbed animals: Lying directly 
upon the ground. 

tEmpha‘se, v. [f. EMPHASIS.) ? To lay em- 
phasis upon. B. JONS. 

Emphasis (e-mfisis). Pl. emphases. 
1573. [- L. emphasis — Gr. tudaos, orig. 
(mere) appearance, f. *éuóa- in eudatvew 
exhibit, f. en EM-? + de(ve» show (see 
PHasm).] fi. (The Gr. and L. sense.) A 
figure of speech in which more is implied than 
is actually said; a meaning conveyed by 
implication —1764. 2. Vigour of expression. 
Now as transf. from 4. 1573. 3. Force of feel- 
ing, action, ete. 1602. 4. Stress of voice laid 
on a word or phrase to indicate its implied 
meaning, or simply to mark its importance 
1613. 5. transf. Stress laid upon, or import- 
ance assigned to, a fact or idea 1087. 6. 
Prominence 1872. 17. A mere appearance. 
WHARTON. 

2. Tertullian doth add the greater E. to his 
Arguments BP. STILLINGFL. 3. Haml. v. i. 978. 4. 
The e. is wrongly placed JOwETT. 5. My laying e. 
on the previous effect of the vaccine inoculation 
1805. 6. The bones which mark the features.. 
lose their e. BLACKIE. var. tE-mphasy. 

Emphasize (e-mfasoiz), v. Also -ise. 1828, 
[f. EMPHASIS + -IZE.] To impart emphasis to; 
to lay stress upon; to add force to; to bring 
into special prominence, 


Gesticulation goes along with speech. .to e. it 
TYLOR. 


Emphatic (emfæ-tik), a. 1708. [- late L. 
emphaticus — Gr. éuéerkós; see EMPHASIS, 
“Ic. Cf. Fr. emphatique.) 1. Forcibly ex- 
pressive; bearing the stress in pronunciation. 

Of persons: That expresses himself with 
emphasis of voice, gesture, or language 1760. 
3. Of actions, etc.: Strongly marked 1846. 

1. The e. representation of Scripture 1836. Ac- 
cented or. .e. syllables HALLAM. 2. A little e; man 
DICKENS. 3. Still more e. honours PRESCOTT. 
Hence Empha-tical a. (now rare), in senses 1-3; 
also, tmerely apparent, Empha-tically ad. in 
an e. manner, forcibly; decisively ; tsuggestively ; 
Tmerely in appearance. Empha‘ticalness (rare), 

Emphractic, t-al (emfree-ktik, t-al). 1078. 
[- late L. emphracticus - Gr. eudpaxrixds, f. 
fuépárrew obstruct; see -10.] Med. a. adj. 
Having power to obstruct 1727, b. sb. A 
medicine which shuts up the pores of the 
D 


Emphrensy, obs. var. of ENFRENZY. 

Emphysema (emfisi-má). 1661. [Late L. 
— Gr. tudvonua, f. eudvody puff up.] Med. 
A swelling caused by the presence of air 
in the connective tissue. So Emphyse-ma- 
tous a. of the nature of e.; pertaining to e. 

Emphyteusis (emfti&sis). 1613, [- late 
L. emphyteusis — Gr. fuóérrevos, lit. ‘im- 
Planting’, f. eudvrevew implant.) Law. A 
perpetual right in a piece of another's land. 

An e. or hereditary lease 1878. Hence Emphy- 
teu'tic, -al a. of the nature of, or held by, e. 

lEmphyteuta (emfitiz-tà). 1708. [Late L. 
T OT; éuévrevrís, f. euduredew; see preo] 
Law. ‘A tenant of land which was subject to a 
fixed perpetual rent’ (Maine). So fEmphy- 
teu-ticary, in same sense. 

Empicture (empi-ktiür), v. Also en-. im-. 
1920. [f. Em- + PicrURE.] To represent in 
a picture, portray. 


EMPLASTER 


Empierce, im- (em-, impas), v, 1578, it 
Ex- Im-? + PIERCE v.] trans. To pierce 
through keenly; to transfix (lit. and fig.). 

tEmpi-ght, v. ME. [pa. t. and pa, Pple, of 
*empitch, f. EM- + PITCH v.) Fixed in, im- 
planted. Also intr. for refl. -1746, t 

Empire (e-mpoi*z), sb. ME. [- (0)Fr, 
empire, earlier emperie (see EMPERY) = L, 
imperium, rel. to imperator EMPEROR.) 1, 
Supreme and extensive political dominion, 
2. trans. and fig. Absolute sway, supreme 
control ME. 3. = EMPERORSHIP 1606, 4, 
Government by an emperor or emperors, and 
the period during which it existed 1834, 5, 
An extensive territory (esp. an aggregate of 
many states) ruled over by an emperor, or by 
a sovereign state ME. Also transf. and fig, 
(Cf. realm.) 6. A sovereign state 1532, 

1. The establishment of the British e, in India 
1845. 2. Thy blood and vertue Contend for E. in 
thee Al's Well 1. i. 72. 4. The Consulate and the 
E. 1866. 5. The approximate population of the 
British E. is now 321,000,000 Whitaker's Alma- 
nack 1887. Phr. The E.: often spec. (esp. before 
1804) the “Holy Roman’ or ' Romano-Germanic" 
empire; (b) Great Britain with its colonies and 
dependencies; the British Empire. 

Order of the British Empire: an order, open to 
both men and women, instituted by George V in 
1917 to reward services rendered to the Empire, 
whether at home or abroad. 

Comb. E. City, State: in U.S., a name for the 
City and State of New York, E. Day, 24th May, 

Hence {E-mpire v, to rule as an emperor. 

Empiric (empirik). 1541. [- L. empiricus 
Sb. — Gr. éumepuós, f. éusepía experience, 
f. tumepos skilled, f. & EM- + mepa trial, 
experiment; see -IC. Cf. (O)Fr. empirique. In 
XVII usu. (e:mplrik).] 

A.adj. — EMPIRICAL (chiefly in senses of the 
use as sb.) 1605. 

B. sb. 1. One of the sect of ancient physicians 
called Empirici ('Euzepwo, who drew 
their rules of practice only from experience 
1541. b. One who, in matters of science, relies 
solely upon observation and experiment. 
Also fig. 1578. 2. One who practises physic or 
surgery without scientific knowledge; 4 
quack, a charlatan. Also transf. 1562. 

Empirical (empi-rikal), a. 1509. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.] 1. Med. Based on, or guided by, the 
results of observation and experiment only. 
2. That practises physic or surgery without 
scientific knowledge; quack 1080. 3. gen. That 
is guided by mere experience, without 
knowledge of principles. Often transf. from 
2: Charlatan. 1751. 4, Pertaining to, Or 
derived from, experience 1049. 

2. A. Tinker e. to the Body of Man BUTLER. 2t 
drugs 1839. Hasty and e. measures 1801. 4. 
An e, law then, is an observed uniformity, I 
sumed to be resolvable into simpler laws, but not 
Yet resolved into them Mix. Hence Empiri 
cally adv. 4 

Empiricism (empi-risiz'm). 1657. [f. EM- 
PIRIO + -1SM.] 1. Med. The method or prac- 
tice of an Emprric; ignorant and unscientific 
practice; quackery. Also (ransf. 2. The use 
of empirical methods in any art or science. 
b. Philos. "The theory which regards ex 
perience as the only source of knowlege: 
1803. 3. concr. An empirical conclusion 18 i 

So Empi-ricist, one who upholds philosophical 
e., or one who follows empirical methods. Fr. 

Empirism (e-mpiriz’m). 1716. [- i 
empirisme, f. empirique EMPIRIC; see ISM. 
= EMPRICISM 2 b. Hence Empiri'stic c. 
pertaining to e. E 

Emplacement (emplé''smént). 1805. edt 
Fr. emplacement, f. en- Em- + place PLACES 
see -MENT.] 1. The action of placing P 5 
position; placed condition 1869. 2. Posi ok. 
site (rare) 1802. 3. Mil. A platform for BEN 
with epaulements to protect the gum 
1811. i 

Hence Empla:ce v. (rare) to put into position, 

Empla-ne, v. 1923. [f. Em- + PLANE 6% 
To take or go on board an aeroplane. lasire 

tEmpla:ster, sb. ME. [- OFT. Gad ter; 
(mod, emplâtre) — L. emplastrum Ded 
also, in budding trees, — Gr. é&umAe js 
Plaster or salve.] 1. Med. or SWU op 
PLASTER. Also fig. —1809. 2. = EMPIA 
TION 1, q.v. 1656. " 

+Empla:ster, v. ME. [- OFT. inpet 
(mod. emplâtrer), f. emplastre (see prec.) (see 
sense 2 — L. emplasirare, f. emplastrum 
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preo.).] 1. To cover with a plaster; to plaster 
over; also fig. b. To spread on as a plaster. 
-1633. 2. To bud trees; see EMPLASTRATION 
1.-1656.. hws 

1. Als fair as ye his [Solomon’s] name emplastre, 
He was a lecchour CHAUCER. 

fEmpla:stic. 1618. [- Fr. emplastique 
(xvn) or its source late L. emplasticus — Gr. 
umdaarixds ; BCC EMPLASTER sb., -10.] A. adj. 
Fit to be used as a plaster; hence, adhesive, 
glutinous. Also, that stops up the pores. 
-1756. B. sb. An adhesive or glutinous sub- 
stance —1751. 

fEmplastra:tion. ME. [- L. emplastratio, 
f. emplastrat-, pa. ppl. stem of emplastrare; 
see EMPLASTER v., -ION. Cf. Fr. emplastra- 
lion (xv1).] 1. A mode of budding trees; so 
called from the piece of bark surrounding the 
bud, like a plaster on the tree 1745. 2. The 
application of a plaster —1633. 

Emplead, obs. f. IMPLEAD. 

Emplection, bad f. EMPLECTON. 

Emplectite (emple-ktoit). 1857 [f. Gr. 
dumekros inwoven + -ITE! 2b, from its 
appearance.] Min. A sulphide of bismuth 
and copper, occurring in bright tin-white 
needle-shaped erystals. 

|Emple:cton. 1708. [mod.L. - Gr. ču- 
mexrov; see prec.] Arch. ‘A kind of masonry, 
in which the outsides of the wall are ashlar, 
and the interval filled up with rubble’ 
(Liddell and Scott). 

Emplore, obs. f. IMPLORE. 

Employ (emploi), sb. 1600. [f. next; cf. 
Fr, emploi.] tl. = EMPLOYMENT 1. —1829. 
2. The state or fact of being employed 1709. 
3, That on which a person or thing is em- 
ployed; occupation 1678. 

2. Phr. In, out of, e.; in the e. of (the person 
employing). 

Employ (emploi), v. 1400. [- (O)Fr. em- 
ployer += Rom. implicare, tor L. implicari be 
involved (in) or attached (to) pass. of 
implicare enfold, involve; see IwPLY.] 1. 
trans. To apply to a purpose; to use as a 
means or instrument, or as material. b. To 
make use of (time, etc.) ; ‘to fill with business" 
(J.) 1481. 2. To use the services of for some 
special business; to have or maintain in one's 
service 1584. 3. To find work or occupation 
for; in pass. often merely to be occupied. 
clara 1579. f4, = IMPLY in various senses 

l. Imploy your chiefest thoughts to courtshi 
Merch. V. m. viii, 43. b. yin ten days at me 

isposal, .I was anxious to e. them TYNDALL. 1. 
yea By Yaaro: in Du BE 

co! 5o., employing nine 
net six months RAYMOND, 3. He war imploy d in 
pt nking SWIFT. Speculations to e. our curiosity 

ERKELEY. Hence Employ:able a. 

l|Employé (anplwaye). 1834. [Fr. pa. 
pple. of employer EwPLov v.] One who is 
Srploveds esp. one employed for wages or a 
E lary by a business house or by government. 

ence also Employée, a female e. 
pimployee (émploi-é, emploi). 1854. [f. 
i OY v. + -EE'. Of. prec.] = prec. Also 
in U.S. Employ(e. 

Employer (emploi-os). 1599. (f. as prec. + 

.] One who employs; spec. one who em- 
p! e Servants, workmen, etc. for wages. 
yemployment (emploimént). 1593. [f. 
a D v. + -MENT.] 1. The action of em- 

oying; the state of being employed 1598. 
pe Dervis, —1003. 2. That on which (one) is 
aioe enn business; occupation; a commis- 
Tiesa 97, tb. The use to which a thing is put 
M 13. A position in the publie service 

1. The hand of little Employment hath the dain- 
tier sense Haml. V. i. 77. b. John T. i. 198. 2. The 
Qi. use of not finding e. HOBBES. b. Rich. II, I. i. 


,Pmplume (emplig-m), v. Also im-. 1623. 
RONDE. emplumer, f. en- EM- + plume 
Haner] To adorn with or as with plumes. 
ence Emplu-med ppl. a. 
EDU. Obs. var. of IMPLUNGE. 
vs qr eet (empo xet), v. arch. Also im-. 
d J » 'OC! 
into one's pocket. Büro 
ympoison (empoi-zon, -z"n) v. ME. [- 
SS empoisoner (mod. -nn-), f. en- EM- + 
‘on Poison sb.] tl. trans. To administer 
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poison to. Also absol. —1670. tAlso transf. 
and fig. 11607. 2. To put poison into; also, 
to dip in poison, Now rhet. 1602. 3. fig. 
To vitiate as with poison; to envenom; to 
embitter ME. 

_3. fig. How much an ill word may impoison lik- 
ing SHAKS. Hence Empoi-soner. Obs. or arch. 
Empoi-sonment, the act of poisoning or fact of 
being poisoned (Obs. or arch.); the action of taint- 
ing with, or as with, poison. 

Emporetic (empore-tik), a. [7 L. empore- 
ticus — Gr. *éumopyrkós for -evrixds; see 
next.] Antiq. Pertaining to trade. E. paper: 
a coarse kind of papyrus used for wrapping 
up parcels. 

TEmporeu.tic. 1612. [— Gr. éumopevrucós, f. 
eurropeveodau trade, f. gusopos trader; see next.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to trade. 

B. sb. a. sing, The emporeutic art. b. pl. 
Articles made for sale. 

Emporium (empó?ri5m). Pl. -iums, -ia. 
1586. [- L. emporium — Gr. éuzópov, f. 
éuzopos merchant, f. éy EM- + vbl. stem 
zop- nep- journey.] 1. A place in which 
merchandise is collected or traded in; a 
principal centre of commerce, a mart. b. A 
pompous name for: A shop 1839. Also transf. 
and fig. 12. ‘The common sensory of the 
brain’ (Bailey). 

1. The e., or general market, for the goods of all 
the different countries whose trade it carries on 
ADAM SMITH. b. Emporiums of splendid dresses 
DICKENS. var. TE-mpory. Hence fEmpo-rial a. 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, an e. 

tEmpo:rtment. [- (O)Fr. emportement, f. 
emporter carry away; see -MENT.] A fit of 
passion. NORTH. 

+Empovver, v. rare. 1474. [- OFr. em- 
poverer, also empov(e)rir (mod. empauvrér); 
see IMPOVERISH.] To impoverish —1528. 

Empoverish, obs. f. IMPOVERISH. 

Empower (empau*r), v. Also im-. 1654. 
[f. EM- + Power.] 1. trans. To invest legally 
or formally with power; to authorize, license. 
2. To impart power (fo do something); to en- 
able, permit 1681. Also trefl. with over. 

1. To e. (a person) to erect a Colledge 1654, to 
levy troops MOTLEY. 2. Much less can he e. others 
to do Miracles Scorr. Hence Empow-erment, 
the action of empowering; the state of being em- 


powered, 

+Emprent, v. Used as tr. L. impetrare to 
obtain by request. CHAUCER. 

Empress (emprès), sb." [ME. emperice, 
emperesse — OFr. emperesse, f. emperere 
EMPEROR; see -ESS'.] 1. The consort of an 
emperor. Also, a female sovereign of an 
empire. 2, A female exercising absolute 
power. Chiefly transf. and fig. ME. 

2. The pale-faced Empresse of the night HABING- 
TON. Comb. E.-cloth: a woollen fabric resembling 
merino, but untwilled. (App. not an Eng. trade 
term.) 

+E-mpress, sb.* 1593. [var. of IMPRESS sb.!] 
A motto or significant device. Also attrib. 
—10688. 

TEmpre'ss, v. ME. [- (O)Fr. empresser (n 
OFr. senses ‘subject to pressure, crowd in’), 
f. en- EM- + presser PRESS v. Cf. IMPRESS v.'] 
To press, oppress. Also intr. to crowd into. 
1475. 

\/Empressement (anpre’smai). 1749. [Fr.] 
Effusive cordiality. 

fEmpri-me, v. rare. 1575. [Of unkn. 
origin.] To separate a deer from the herd. 
Emprint, obs. f. IMPRINT sb. and v. 
Emprise, emprize (emproiz), sb. arch. 
ME. [- (O)Fr. emprise :- Rom. *imprensa, 
subst. use of pa. pple. fem. of *imprendere 
undertake, f. in- EM-, IM- + pre(he)ndere 
take. Superseded by ENTERPRISE.] 1. An 
undertaking, an (adventurous or chivalrous) 
enterprise. 2-absir. Enterprise, prowess ME. 
13. Renown -1500; estimation. ME. only. 

1, To fighten in this emprise CHAUCER. Dare first, 
The great emprise BROWNING. 2. Giants of 
mightie Bone and bould emprise MILT. P. L. xi. 
642. 
fEmprise, v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
undertake —1608. Hence Emprisin£ ppl. a. 
enterprising, adventurous. 

Emprison, obs. f. IMPRISON. 

\/Emprosthotonos (emprospo:tónos). 1657. 
[mod. L. — Gr., f. £uspooüev before + Tóvos 
a stretching.] Path. ‘A condition in tetanus 
in which the body is drawn forwards by ex- 
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cessive action of the anterior muscles of the 
trunk’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Hence Empro:sthoto-nic a. characterized by e. 

Empt (empt), v. Now dial. [OE. &mtian, 
f. &mla, &metta leisure; see EMPTY a. and v.] 
11. To be at leisure. Only in OE. 2. To make 
or thecome empty (lit. and fig.) ME. 3. To 
pour forth or carry out 1606. 

Emptiness (e-mptinés), 1533. [f. EMPTY a. 
+ -NESS.] 1. The condition of being empty or 
void of contents or of specified contents; 
coner. void space, a vacuum. 2. Want of 
solidity or substance; inability to satisfy 
desire; unsatisfactoriness; vacuity, hollow- 
ness 1695. 3. Want of knowledge; lack of 
sense; inanity 1058. 

1. No idea of the e. of London 1747. Neglect and 
e. of form 1875. 2. The E. of Ambition 1710. 

Emption (e-mpfon). 1461. [- L. emptio, f. 
empl-, pa. ppl. stem. of emere purchase; see 
-JoN. Cf. OFr. emption.] 1. The action of 
buying, as in right of emption. 2. Rom. Law, 
Purchase (L. emptio, as correl. of venditio) 
1555. Hence E-mptional a. that can be 
purchased. 

Emptor (e-mptoa, -ox). 1875. [L., f. as 
prec.; see -OR 2,] A purchaser. 

fE-mptory. 1041. [- med.L. emptorium, 
f. as prec.; see -oRY?.] A mart —1076. 

Empty (empti) (OE. &mlij, &mel(!)ig, 
f. &metta leisure :— *ümólipa, perh. f. negative 
ü- + mól- meeting (see Moor sb.) See 
EMPT v.] 

A. adj. +1. At leisure. Also, unmarried. 
Only in OE. 2. Containing nothing; void of 
contents or of specified contents; opp. to full. 
Also fig. OE. 3. transf. fa. Destitute of 
money. (Only contextual.) 1724. b. Want- 
ing food. Now collog. 1593. tc. Of the body: 
Emaciated; of the pulse: Weak —1707. 4. Of 
space, etc.: Unoccupied. Also fig. OE. B. 
Without anything to bring or carry ME. 
6. Lacking knowledge and sense; frivolous, 
foolish 1011. b. Of things: Wanting solidity 
and substance; unsatisfactory, vain, mean- 
ingless ME. 

2. The e. vessel makes the greatest sound Hen. V, 
1. iv. 73. We. .are of ourselves emptie of all good 
BP. HarL. 4. And dead mens cries do fill the 
emptie aire 2 Hen. VI, V. ii. 4. Dauids place was 
emptie 1 Sam. 20:25. 5. E. camels MARLOWE. 
Vessels. .e., or loaded with Masts 1714. fig. A hol- 
low form with e. hands TENNYSON, 6. A very e. 
and unprepared design CLARENDON. b. Weighs. . 
solid pudding against e. praise Pork, Hence 
E-mptily adv. 

B. sb. An empty truck or wagon; an empty 
box, case, etc. which has contained goods 
1865. 

Empty (empti), v. 1526. [f. EMPTY q.; et. 
OE. ge&mtigian.] 1. trans. To make empty; 
to remove the contents of. Also with tin, 
into, upon. b. To drain away, pour off. Also 
fig. 1578. 2. To discharge of. Chiefly transf. 
and fig. 1526. Also refi. of persons. 3. refl. 
Of a river, etc.: To discharge itself into 1555, 
Also intr. for refl. (now chiefly in U.S.). 4. 
intr. To become empty 1033. 

1. E. the woolly Rack DRYDEN. 2. All The 
Chambers emptied of delight TENNYSON. 3. "The 
Veins..e. themselves into the Heart HOBBES. 
Hence E-mptier. 

E:mpty-ha:nded, a. 1613. [See EMPTY a.] 
Bringing no gift; carrying nothing away; 
chiefly in phrases, To come, go, etc. emply- 
handed. 

E-mptying, vbl. sb. 1605. [f. EMPTY v. + 
-NG!,] i. The action of making empty. 2. 
concr. a, What is emptied out of any vessel; 
also fig. b. pl. Yeast. U.S. 1650. 

Empurple (emp?-1p'l), v. Also im-. 1590. 
[f. EM- + PURPLE.] trans. To make purple; to 
redden; to robe in purple (rare). 

The violets. .impurple not the winter DRUMM. OF 
HawrH. 

Empusa (empii-zá). Also empuse. 1603. 
[- Gr. "Eusovoa.] 1. A hobgoblin or spectre. 
2. Bol. A genus of the family Entomo- 
phthorex. 

jEmpw-zzle, v. [f. EM- + PUZZLE sb. or v.] 
To puzzle. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Empyema (empiimü) 1615. [- late L. 
empyema — Gr. éumónum, i. éumveiv Suppu- 
rate, f. & EM- + nõo Pus.] Path. d. ‘A 
collection of pus in the cavity of the pleura, 
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the result of pleurisy’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 2. 
More widely: Suppuration (rare) 1866. 
Hence }Empye-matous, ;Empyema-tic adjs., 
belonging to or suffering from e. 


Empyesis (empi;zsis) [mod.L. - Gr, 
euminas, fÊ. as prec.) Path. A pustular 
eruption. 


Empyreal (empiriál, empiri-4l, -poi-), a. 
1481. [- med.L. empyreus (late L. empyrius), 
as sb. n. -eum (sc. ccelum heaven) — Gr. 
éumipos, aS Sb. n. -ov (Proclus), f. è EM- + 
Op fire; see -AL'.] 1. Of or pertaining to the 
EMPYREAN. Also fig. b. Of or pertaining to 
the sky, celestial 1744. 2. Fiery; composed of 
pure fire. Also fig. 1601. +3. Chem. Capable 
of supporting combustion —1812. 

1. Go soar with Plato to th’ e. sphere POPE. 3. 
Phr. E. air: Scheele's name for oxygen. var. 
TEmpyre. 

Empyrean (empiriin, empiri-in, -poi-). 
Also empyrzean. 1614. [f. as prec.; see 
-EAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the sphere of fire 
or highest heaven. Also fig. 

Drenched in e. light Worpsw. 

B. sb. 1. The highest heaven. Anciently, the 
sphere of pure fire; in Christian use, the abode 
of God and the angels. Also fig. 1607. 2. 
transf. a. The visible heavens 1808. b. Cos- 
mic space 1880. 

Ps Divine Interpreter sent Down from the 

E. MILT. 

tEmpyreum. Also empyrzum. 1647. 
[= med.L. empyreum; see EMPYREAL] = 
EMPYREAN B. 1. 1777. 

Empyreuma (empirzmàü). Pl. -mata. 
1641. [- Gr. éumópevua live coal covered 
with ashes, f. éumopesew set on fire, f. é 
EM- + zópfire.] +1. ‘Heat left by the fire in 
the burned part’ (J. Steer) —1656. 2. The 
burnt smell imparted by fire to organic sub- 
stances 1641, var. rEmpyreu-m(e. Hence 
Empy:reuma‘tic, -al a. pertaining to, or 
having the quality of, e., as empyreumatie oil. 
Empyreu:matize v. to taint with an e. 

Empyrical (empi-rikil), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
fumupos + -IO + -AL'.] a. Of or pertaining to 
burning. b. ‘Containing the combustible 
principle of coal’ (Smart 1847). 
tEmpyro'sis. rare. 1677. [— Gr. eunipwas, 

f. as EMPYREUMA; see -OSIS.] A general fire, 

conflagration. 

Emrod(e, obs. var. of EMERALD. 

Emu (imiu) Also emeu, emew, 1613. 
[Earliest forms emia, eme, later emeu, emew, 
orig. - Pg. ema. Cf. Fr. émeu (1698), émou, 
Du. emoe.] t1. = Cassowary 1. —1650. 12. 
t The American Ostrich, Rhea americana. 
[Perh. an error.] —1790. 3. A genus (Dro- 
meus) of birds, peculiar to the Australian 
continent. The best known species is D. 
nove-hollandiz, The Emu and Cassowary 
are closely allied. 1842. Comb. e.-wren, an 
Australian bird, Stipiturus (or Malurus) 
malacurus, of the family Sylviidz. 

TE:mulable, a. rare. 1693. [f. EMULATE v. 
+ -ABLE.] Worthy of emulation. 

tE-mulate. [- L. zmulatus, pa. pple. of 
emulari; see -ATE* and cf. next.] Ambitious. 

Hamil. 1. i. 82. 

Emulate (e-miiile't), v. Also tæm-. 1589. 
[- emulat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. emulari, f. 
emulus rival; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To strive 
to equal or rival; to imitate with the object 
of equalling or excelling; to vie with, rival. 
$2. intr. To strive in a spirit of rivalry. 
Const. inf. —1649. 13. To desire to rival; 
hence, to be jealous of -1654. +4. To spur 
(rare) 1804. 

1. Contemn the bad, and E. the best DRYDEN. I 
see how thine eye would e. the diamond SHAKS. 

Emulation (emiwlé-fon) Also tam-. 
1552. [- L. emulatio, f. as prec.; see -ION. 
Cf. (O)Fr. émulation.] 1. The endeavour to 
equal or surpass others in actions or quali- 
ties; also, the desire to equal or excel. 12. 
Ambitious rivalry; contention or ill will be- 
tween rivals -1651. 13. Jealousy; dislike of 
those who are superior —1771. 

1. This Faire emulation, & no envy is B. Jons. 
2. The dissension and e. that I have seen..be- 
tween private captains for vainglory 1588. 
E. ever did attend Upon the Great DRAYTON. 

Emulative (emiülétiv), a. 1593. [f. 
EMULATE v. + -IVE.] Characterized by, or 
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tending to, emulation or rivalry. Const. of. 
Also fig. 1748. 

-Noble minds, e. of perfection 1748. 
E-mulatively adv. 

Emulator (e'miŭle'tə1), Also fzern-. 1589, 
[7 L. emulator; see EMULATE v., -0R 2.] One 
who emulates, in good or bad sense. 

An enuious e. of every mans good parts SHAKs, 
A diligent e. of Grocyn. .was..Linacre HALLAM. 

tE-mulatory, a. rare. 1621. [f. prec.; see 
-ORY*.] Ofthe nature of emulation, as emula- 
tory officiousness 1627. 

fE'mulatress. rare. 1620. [f. as prec. + 
-ESS'.] A female emulator —1741. So 
TEmula:trix. 

tE-mule, v. rare. Also zem-. 1816. [- L. 
emulari EMULATE.) = EMULATE v. 

Emulge (im»-ds), v. 1681. [- L. emulgére 
milk out.] trans. To drain (secretory organs). 

Emulgence (im»ldaéns). rare. 1674. [f. 
as next; see -ENCE.] The action of milking 
out. 

Emulgent (ím»d3ónt). 1578. [- emul- 
gent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. emulgére milk out; 
see -ENT.] 

A. adj. That ‘milks out’; esp. applied to the 
vessels of the kidneys. 

B. sb. = Emuigent vessels 1612. 

Emulous (e-miiilas), a. ME. [f. L. emulus 
+ -0US.] 1. Desiroué of rivalling, imitating, 
obtaining. Also, formerly, of things (rare). 
2. Filled with emulation 1617. 13. Covetous 
of praise or power; also, envious —1060. 4. 
Proceeding from emulation or rivalry 1535. 

1. Of other excellence not e. MILT. P. L. v1. 822. 
2. JEmulous the royal robes they lave PoPE. 3. 
He is not e., as Achilles is Tr. & Cr. 11. iii. 243. 4. 
E. extravagance 1782. Hence E-mulous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Emulsic (imp-lsik), a. [f. EMULSIN + -1C.] 
Chem. Related to EMULSIN. 

Emulsify (ímn»-sifoi) v. 1899. |f. L. 
emuls- (see EMULSION) + -FY.] To convert 
into an emulsion. Also absol. 

To e. bromide of silver in liquid gelatine 1881. 
So Emu'lsionize v, Hence Emu:lsiflca-tion, 
the action of the vb.: spec. the last stage of fatty 
degeneration. Emu-Isifler, an emulsifying agent. 

Emulsin (imv'lsin). 1838. [f. EMULSION 
+ -IN'.] Chem. A neutral substance con- 
tained in almonds; called also synaptase. 

Emulsion (implfon) 1612. [~ Fr. émul- 
sion or mod.L. emulsio, f. emuls-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. emulgére milk out; see -ION.] fi. 
The action of emulging (fig.) 1658. 2. A 
milky liquid obtained by bruising almonds, 
ete. in water. b. Pharm. 'A milky liquid, con- 
sisting of water holding in suspension minute 
particles of oil or resin by the aid of some 
albuminous or gummy substance’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). 1012. Also attrib. 3. Photog. A mix- 
ture of light-sensitive silver salts suspended 
in collodion or gelatin for coating plates, 
films, etc. 1877. 

Emusive, a. 1861. [f. L. emuls- (see 
prec.) + -IVE.] That has the nature of an 
EMULSION. 

TEmu'nct, a. rare. 1679. [- L. emunctus, 
pa. pple. of emungere (see next). The L. phr. 
emunctæ naris homo a man of ‘keen scent’ 
(fig.) gave rise to the use of the pple. in sense 
'acute'.] Of the judgement: Keen ~1697. 
So tEmu-nction (rare), the wiping of the 
nose; whence transf. of clearing any of the 
passages of the body. 

Emunctory (imp-nktori). 1547. [- med.L. 
emunctorius (sb. -ium asin B), f. emunct-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. emungere wipe or blow the 
nose; see -ORY',*] Phys. A. adj. a. Of or 
pertaining to the blowing of the nose. b. 
That conveys waste matters from the body 
1858. B. sb. A cleansing organ or canal. Also 
fig. 1001. 

tEmunge, v. 1664. [- L. emungere wipe 
or blow the nose.] trans. To wipe or clean 
out; fig. to cheat —1846. 

tEmusca'tion. 1604. [f. L. emuscare 
Cleanse from moss (f. muscus moss); see 
"ATION.] The action of cleansing from moss. 
Also fig. 1079. 

En (en). 1785. [The name of the letter N.] 
Printing. The half-square, formerly of the 
type ‘n’, half the width of an Ex. 

lEn (ai). Fr. prep., = in, as (a), used in 
various phr., many of which are current in 


Hence 


-EN 


Eng. as en déshabillé, in undress; en 
famille, among one’s family; en garcon, 
as a bachelor; en pension, as a boarder; en 
règle, in due form; en route (sce Roure sb. 
4); en suite (see SUITE 4). See also EN BLOG. 

En-, prefix’, the form assumed in Fr, (n 
Sp., Pg.) by L. in- (see IN-). In Eng., used 
chiefly in words adapted from Fr. 

A. 1. Before b and p, and occas. before m, it 
is now (since 17th c.) changed to em-. 2, In. 
ME. (as in OFr.) en-, em-, freq. became an-, 
am- (cf. AMBUSH), whence a- A- 10 (see 
APPAIR, APPRAISE). Conversely, a- often be- 
came en- (em-), asin embraid. 3. From 14th c, 
onwards IN- (IM-) has taken the place of en- 
(em-); and the converse has also occurred, 
Hence much difficulty in determining in a 
particular word whether the prefix en- or in- 
is Fr., Lat., or purely Eng. in origi 

B. The applications of the prefix in Fr. (Pr,, 
Sp., Pg.), and hence in Eng., are mainly those 
of the L. in-; viz. to form vbs. from sbs., adja., 
or from other vbs. 

1. Verbs formed by prefixing en- to a sb. 

a. With sense ‘to put into or on what is de- 
noted by the sb.': 

fEnambush; enchair; enchannel; tencoach; 
jengaol; tfenkennel; enkerchief; enkernel; 
enmagazine; enniche; tenseat; enshadow; 
enshawl; tenshelter; }enslumber; tenstage; 
enwall; enzone; etc. 

b. With sense *to put what is denoted by the 
sb. into or on’ (a person or thing): 

fEncowl; endiadem; enmoss; {ensilver; 
jenspangle; tentackle; enverdure; ete. 

2. Verbs formed by prefixing en- to a sb. or 
adj., with sense ‘to bring into a certain con- 
dition or state’: 

t+Enanger; tencanker; tencinder; encom- 
mon; endiaper; tendrud£ge (re/l.); tenfavour; 
fenflerce; fenfort; enfoul; enfree; enfree- 


dom; enfroward; jengananti tengarboil; 
engloom; engolden; tenlength; tenripe; jen- 
safe; tensober; entempest; envineyard; 


fenwoman; tenwrack; etc. 

b. Verbs formed (with sense as above) on 
adjs. or sbs. with prefix en- and suffix -EN', a8 
ENLIVEN, ENLIGHTEN. 

3. Verbs, mostly transitive, formed by pre- 
fixing en- to a verb, with additional sense of 
in, or simply intensive; also vbs. formed as 
in 2 b. ee 

y chequer, to arrange Cl E 
Mae ieaclons tentamalty; fendart; ten- 
dazzle; enfasten; jenfester; jenfreeze; en- 
gladden; tenhedge; }enlengthen; jenmix; 
fenquicken; }enrive; jenstrengthenf teas 
twist; tenwallow inl; tenwiden; enwrite; 
tenyoked; etc. 

En-, prefiz*, the form taken by the Gr. ev. 
(Before b, m, p, ph, it becomes em-; before Lr 
it becomes el-, er- respectively.) 

-en, suffix! :- Gme. *-inam, formally the 
neut. of *-inaz -EN', is used to form dims. 
from sbs., as in CHIC) ete. 

-en, suffix? :- WGme. -innja, repr. eue 
*-ini, *-injó, is used to form feminines, c» 
VIXEN, the only surviving instance of this. 
It is also added to the stem of a vb., Or of a 
verbal-abstract sb., as in BURDEN, ete. 

-en, suffiz*, the ME. form of OE. -an, we 
termination of the nom., accus., and dat, pl. 
of wk. sbs. Hence the termination -en pr 
came a formative of the pl., as in ox-en, ud 
was also added to the remains of other o 
plurals, as in brethren, children, kine. — 1 

-en, suffir* (reduced to -n after r In yu 
stressed syllables) :- Gmc. *-inaz, E) 
-wos, L. in-us (see -INE'), added to eal NO 
to form adjs. with sense ‘pertaining to, 0! of 
nature of’. In literary English the me 
these adjs. is largely superseded by tou 
attrib. use of the sb., as in ‘a gold no ai 
In a few cases (e.g. wooden, woollen, earthen, 
wheaten) they are still familiarly used. uc 

-en, suffiz*, forming verbs. 1. from aune 
as darken, deepen, etc. 2. from sbs. E 
majority of these (e.g. heighlen, prios 
strengthen, etc.) appear first in mo! S ATi 
and follow the analogy of verbs f jan) 
Listen (OE. Alystnian :- WGme. *hlusin ds 
is an exception. 3. In one or two casey bus 
waken) the suffix -en represents Gmo. Fu 
the formative of the present stem in 
strong verbs, 


-EN 


-en, suffiz*, forming the regular ending of 
pa. pples. of strong verbs; OE. -en, corresp. 
fo OS., OHG. -an (Du., G. -en), ON. -inn, 
-enn, Goth. ans. Usu. passive in meaning, 
but active meanings are shown in mistaken 
(also pass.), ou spoken. 

Enable (enéi-b’l), v. ME. [f. EN-! + ABLE 
a.;cf. ABLE v.] t1. To invest with legal status 
-1721. 2, To empower; to give legal power or 
licence to 1526. 3. To make able (to be or to 
do something); to strengthen; to supply with 
means, opportunities, or the like 1460. +4. 
To regard as competent —1596. +5. To make 
possible; also, to make effective —1075. t6. 
infr. for refl. To become able (rare) ME. 

1. She was restored and enabled in blood STRYPE. 
2. Congress cannot e. a state to legislate 1824. 3. 
Exercise to e. the body MULOASTER. A solitude. . 
which enabled him to work better there MORLEY. 
Hence fEna:blement, the action or means of en. 
abling. Ena:bler. Ena:bling ppl. that en- 
ables: chiefly of legislative enactments. 

fEna:ct, sb. 1407. [f. next.] That which is 
enacted; fig. a purpose, resolution (Tit. A 
1v. ii, 118) —1588. 

Enact (enz-kt), v. ME. [f. EN- + ACT sb. 
and v., after med.L. inactare, inactitare.] 
t1. (from Act sb.) To enter among the acta or 
public records, or in a chronicle —1641, 2. Of 
a legislative authority: To make into an act; 
hence, to ordain, decree 1464. +3. To declare 
officially -1715. +4. (from ACT v.) To actuate, 
influence —1647. 5. To represent on or as on 
the stage; to act the part of, play; also fig. 
ME. +6. To bring into act, perform —1616. 
17, intr. To act —1084. 

2, Wouldst thou His laws of fasting disanull? E. 
good cheer G. HERBERT. 5. I did e. Julius Cæsar 
Hami. 11. . To e. the philosopher DE 

)JUINCEY. Hence tEma:ct = enacted pa. pple. 

na'ctable a, Ena-cting ppl.a. that enacts; spec. 
in enacting clauses (of a statute), viz. those in 
which new provisions are enacted (opp. to declara- 
tory), Ena'ctive a. enacting. Ena-ctor, one who 
enacts (a law); one who enacts (a part, scene, 


transaction, etc.). Ena'ctory a. enacting. 
TEna:cture, ? fulfilment (Haml. nt. ii. 207 Qos.). 
Enaction (enæ'kfon). 1630. [f. prec. + 
CN.] = ENACTMENT 1, 2. 


Enactment (ente'ktmént). 1817. [f. ENACT 
v + -MENT, superseding ENAOT sb., ENAC- 
TION.] 1. The action of enacting (a law); the 
state of being enacted. 2. That which is en- 
acted; an ordinance, a statute; one of the 
Provisions of a law 1821. 

1, The e. of the Six Articles MILMAN. 2. Enact- 
ments for the regulation of trade J. R. GREEN. 

tEna-ge, v. 1593. [f. EN-! + AGE.] To 
make or cause to look old —1631. 

Enaliosaur (enw-liosQ:i). 1863. [f. Gr. 
évidos of the sea + cadpos lizard.) A ‘marine 
lizard’; a name for the gigantic fossil reptiles 
forming the orders Sauropterygia and Ichthyo- 
Plerygia. Hence Ena‘liosau-rian a. and sb. 

Enallage (enm-ládai). 1583. [- late L. 
fnallage — Gr. évadayń, f. base of évadìáooew, 
5 w Ex-* + dAAdooew exchange, f. dos other.] 
; ram. The substitution of one grammatical 

orm for another, e.g. of sing. for pl., present 
for past tense, etc. 

{Ena‘luron. 1562. [perh. — AFr. phr. *en 
Geol Her. A bordure charged with birds. 
(According to Porny the word is an adv., = 

9rlé, or in manner of a. bordure'.) —1766. 
penam (fnà-m). Also enaum, inam. 1803. 
nb (Arab.); lit. *favour'.] In India: A 
Stat of land free of the land-tax due to the 
State; also, the land so held. So |Ena:mda-r, 
one who holds an e. 

Enambush; see EN- prefiz! 1. 

d “namel (enw-mél), sb. 1463. [f. ENAMEL 
fe AMEL sb.] 1. A semi-opaque variety of 
Ed pebbled by fusion to metallic surfaces, 
5 pu 0 ornament, them in colours, or to form 
inis face for encaustic painting; now also as a 
s for cooking utensils, etc. b. fig. esp. 
Ue AE to the hardness and polish of 
Due 1680. c. A glassy bead formed by the 
ean ipe. d. In recent use, any composition 
ane S to form a smooth hard coating on 
substan ace. 2. Phys. [after Fr. émail.] The 
iuro n which forms the hard glossy coat- 
Th e tecth ; the similar substance coating 

ony scales of ganoid fishes 1718. 3. A 


Work exocuted in enamel 1861. 4. transf. Any 
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smooth and lustrous surface-colouring 1600. 
5. altrib., as ¢.-colour, -painting, etc. 1754. 

, 1. b. None of the hard and brilliant e. of Petrarch 
in the style MACAULAY. 4. On the green e. of the 
plain Were shown me the great spirits CARY. 
Comb.: e.- painting, painting by fusing vitrifiable 
colours laid on a metal surface: -paper, paper 
covered with a glazed metallic coating. Also (in 
dental anatomy), e.-cell, one of the cells of the 
enamel-organ, sometimes called collectively 'ena- 
mel-membrane’; -germ, a portion of thickened 
epithelium, which develops into the e.-organ. 

Enamel (enemél, v. ME. [- AFr. 
enameler, enamailler, f. en EN-* + amail; see 
AMEL.] 1, trans. To inlay, cover, or portray 
with ENAMEL. b. transf. To variegate like 
enamelled work; to beautify with varied 
colours 1650. tc. fig. To adorn magnificently ; 
to impart an additional splendour to —1670. 
2. To cover with a glossy coating resembling 
enamel, b. To make smooth (the skin of the 
face) with cosmetics 1868. 

1. Brende golde..enaumaylde with azer ME. 
And therin imagery grauen & enamelyd FABYAN. 
b. Spring ne'er enamell'd fairer meads than thine 
SHENSTONE. 2. To e. cardboard, leather, etc. 
1891. Hence Ena:meller, -eler. Ena-melist, 
an artist in enamel. 

Enamellar, -elar (ene-mélaa), a. [f. ENA- 
MEL sb. + -AR'.] Of or like enamel; smooth, 
glossy. (Dicts.) 

Enamelling, -eling (enz-mélig), vbl. sb. 
1449. [f. ENAMEL v. + -ING'.] The action or 
process of covering or adorning with enamel; 
concr. anything so treated. Also fig. and 
altrib. 
fig. A fair enamelling of a terrible danger 15. . 

|Enamora:do. [Sp.] = INAMORATO. Sir 
T. Herbert. 

+Ena-‘morate, v. rare. 1591. [- innamorat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of It. innamorare.] trans. To 
inspire with love -1711. Hence Ena:mora:- 
tion. 

fEna:morate, 1607. [- It. innamorato; 
see prec.] a. adj. Enamoured. b. sb. A lover 
-1711. 

Enamour (enwmoz), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
enamourer (cf, It. innamorare, Sp. enamorar), 
f. en EN-! + amour love.] 1. trans. To inspire 
with love. Chiefly pass. Also fig. 2. To 
charm, delight, fascinate. Chiefly pass. 
Const. of, ton, twith. 1590. 

1. Me-thought I was enamoured of an Asse Mids. 
N. 1v. i. 82. 2. Mine eare is much enamored of thy 
note Mids. N. 111. i. 141. Hence Ena-mourment. 

Enantiopathy (ens'nti,o"püpi) 1852. It. 
Gr. éavrios opposite + -pathy, after allo- 
pathy.) Med. = ALLOPATHY ; the treatment of 
disease by contraries. Hence Ena:ntio- 
pa-thic a. 

Enantiosis (enm:ntijó"sis). 1657. [mod.L. 
— Gr. dwriows opposition.] Rel. A figure 
in which the opposite is meant to what is 
said; irony. 

fEnarch (enàatJ), v. ME. [f. EN-! + ARCH 
sb., in late ME, prob. - OFr. enarchier.] To 
build in the form of an arch; to arch in or 
over; in Her. of a chevron: To have an arch 
within its inner angle —1031. Hence En- 
arched ppl. a. 

Enar$ite (enü'idgoit). 1852. [f. Gr. évapyiis 
clear (from its cleavage being apparent) + 
-mE! 2 b.] Min. A black sulph-arsenide of 
copper, of metallic lustre. 

jEna:rm, v. ME. [- OFr. enarmer arm, 
equip, f. en EN-' + armer ARM v.'] = ARM v. 
—1588. 

Enarm, var. of INARM, to embrace. 

fEnarration. 1563. [- L. enarratio; see 
E-, NARRATION. Cf. OFr. enarration.] 1. An 
exposition —1647. 2. A description, a de- 
tailed narrative 1826. 

Enarthrodial (enazpró"-didl), a. 1836. lf. 
Ex- + ARTHRODIA + -AL'.] Anat. Of the 
nature of, or belonging to, the ball-and- 
socket joint. 

Enarthrosis (enaapro“sis). 1634. [- Gr. 
évápðpwaıs jointing in, f. čvapðpos jointed. Cf. 
EN-?, ARTHROSIS.] Anat. The jointing of the 
head of a bone into a socket; the ball-and- 
socket joint. 

Enascent (inwstnt), a. rare. 1745. [- 
enascent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. enasci; see 
E- NascENT.] That is just coming into 


being. Also fig. 


ENCASE 


fEnatant, a. rare. [- enatant-, pres. ppl. 
stem of L. enatare float up, f. e- Ex-! + 
natare swim; see -ANT.] Floating up, coming 
to the top. So fEnata-tion, a swimming out. 

Enate (inét), a. 1666. [- L. enatus, pa. 
pple. of enasci, f. e- EX-'* + nasci be born; 
see -ATE*-] Phys. That has grown out, as the 
apophysis of a bone. So Ena:tion (Bot.), 
outgrowth. 

fEnau-nter, conj. rare. ME. [var. of an, 
in, on aunter, Fr. en aventure. See ADVENTURE 
sb.'] In case that; lest by chance. SPENSER. 

Enb-, obs. spelling of EMB-. 

fEnbai'ssin£g, vbl. sb. [Corrupt var. of abais- 
sing. See ABASH v.] Abashment, CHAUCER. 

Enbibe, enbibing, obs. ff. IMBIBE, etc. 

|En bloc (an blok), adv. phr. 1877. [Fr.] 
In a block, as à whole, Also attrib. 

|Enca:dré. 1817. |Fr., pa. pple. of en- 
cadrer frame. See CADRE.] OCrystall. Hav- 
ing 'facets which form kinds of squares 
around the planes of a more simple form al- 
ready existing in the same species' (R. 
Jameson). 

Enceenia (ensiniá) Also t encenia. ME. 
[- L. encania — Gr. (rà) èykaina dedication 
festival, f. & EN-* + xawós new.] fl. A re- 
newal; a dedicatory festival. ME. only. 
2. The anniversary festival of the dedication 
of a temple or church ME. 3. The annual 
Commemoration of founders and benefactors 
at Oxford 1691. 

Encage, in- (en-, inké!-d3), v. 1593. [f. 
En-', IN-? + CAGE sb.; cf. (O)Fr. encager.] To 
confine in, or asin, a cage. Hence ;Enca:ge- 
ment (rare). 

Encalendared, modernized spelling of 
TINCALENDARED. 

Encamp (enkw:mp), v. Also fin-. 1549. 
|f. EN-* + CAMP sb.*] 1, (rans. To form into 
or settle in a camp. Also intr. for refl. 2. 
transf. (intr. and pass.) To lodge in the open 
in tents or the like 1725. 

1. Bid him encampe his Souldiers where they are 
SHAKS, 2. We followed up the stream. .encamp- 
ing each night DE For. Hence fEnca-mper 
(rare). 

Encampment (enkw:mpmént). Also in-. 
1598. [f. prec. + -MENT.] 1. The action of en- 
camping, or state of being encamped 1686. 
2. The place where troops are encamped in 
tents, huts, etc.; a Camp. Also attrib, and fig. 
1598. b. transf. The temporary quarters of a 
body of men on the march, travellers, etc. 
Also fig. 1725. 13. A Masonic meeting —1878. 

1. A square of about seven hundred yards was 
sufficient for the e. of twenty thousand Romans 
GIBBON. 2. b. Signs of a small Indian e. 1825. 


Encanker; see EN- pref.! 2. 

Encanthis (enke-npis). 1586. [- Gr. éy- 
xavols, 1. èv + xavðós corner of the eye.] Med. 
A small red excrescence growing in the inner 
corner of the eye. 

Encapsulate, -ation, var, if. INCAPSULATE, 
“ATION, 

Encapsule (enkw-psiul v. 1877, [See 
EwN-.] Phys. To enclose in a capsule; cf. 
CAPSULE 2. 

tEnca:ptive, v. 1592. [f. EN-' + CAPTIVE 
a.] To make into a captive; to enthral 1605. 

fEnca-rdion. [- Gr. éykáp&ov the heart of 
wood.] Bot. ‘The pith of vegetables’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). 

Encarnadine, var. of INCARNADINE. 

Encarnalize (enkü'ináleiz), v. Also in-. 
1847. [f. EN-! + CARNALIZE.] To put in flesh 
and blood; also fig. Also, to make gross, 
sensual. 

fig. So incarnalise The strong idea H. COLERIDGE. 

|Enca-rpa, sb. pl. 1662. [L. encarpa — Gr. 
Üykapma, n. pl. Of éyxapmos; see next.) Arch. 
Festoons of fruit (as an ornament). 

Encarpus (enküpis)  [- Gr. čykapros 
containing fruit, taken as = prec.] Arch. 
‘The festoons on a frieze; consisting of fruit, 
flowers, leaves, ete.’ (Gwilt). 

Encase, in- (en-, inké'-s), v. 1633. [f. EN-', 
In-? + Case sb. Cf. Fr. encaisser.] 1, trans. 
To put into or enclose within a case 1727. 2. 
To overlay, surround, hem in; also, to cover, 
invest 1633. 

1. A little soul is encased in a large body JOWETT. 
Hence Enca:sement, also in-, that which en- 
cases; in Biol. = EMBOÍTEMENT. 


ENCASH 


Encash (enke-[), v. 1861. [f. EN- + CASH 
$b.; cf. Fr. encaisser. 1. To convert into 
cash; to CasH. 2. To receive in cash, realize 
1861. 

2. The communication of the revenue encashed 
1879. Hence Enca:shable a. Enca:shment, the 
UR of encashing; concr. the sum received in 
cash. 

jEncau:ma. 1708. [- Gr. £yxavua result 
of burning in.] 1. ‘The scoria of silver’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lez.). 2. A deep foul ulceration of the 
cornea. (Dicts.) 3. The mark, or a vesicle, re- 
sulting from a burn. 

Encaustic (enkü-stik). 1601. [- L: en- 
causticus (Pliny) — Gr. éyxavorixds, f. éykatew 
burn in; see EN-*, Caustic. Cf. Fr. en- 
caustique.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or produced by, the 
process of burning in: a. chiefly with refer- 
ence to the ancient method of painting with 
wax colours, and fixing by heat; b. applied 
Occasionally to enamelling, painting on 
pottery, etc. 1656. Also transf. and fig. 

Phr, E. brick, tile: one decorated with patterns 
in different coloured clays, inlaid in the brick, and 
burnt with it. 

B. sb. [- Gr. éykavoruc) téxvn.] 1. The art 
or process of encaustic painting (see A) 1601. 
12. A pigment or glaze applied by burning 
in 1662. 

Hence Encau:stically adv. in e. 

tEncave, v. [- (O)Fr. encaver, f. en EN-! + 
cave cellar.] To put into a cellar. Oth. Iv. i. 


-ence, sufis. [- Fr. -ence — L. -entia, 
forming abstr. sbs. on ppl. stems in ent-, e.g. 
sapient-em, sapient-ia. See also -ANOE.] In 
sense, words in -nce are partly nouns of ac- 
tion, as in OFr., partly of state or quality, as 
in L. 

JEnceinte (answent), sb. 1708. [Fr. = L. 
incincta, pa. pple. fem. of incingere gird in.] 
An enclosure; chiefly in F'ortif. 

The ‘enceinte’ or ‘body of the place’ is the main 
enclosure of the fortress 1879. 

\iEnceinte (ansent), a. 1002. [Fr. :— 
med.L. incincta ‘ungirded’, f. L. in- IN + 


cincta, fem. pa. pple. of cingere gird.) Of 
women: Pregnant. 

Encens(e, obs. ff INCENSE. 

Encephala (ense-fálá) sb. pl. 1854. 


[mod.L., f. Gr. €» EN-* + xeóaXj head; see 
-A 4.] Zool. A division of Mollusca, viz. those 
which have a distinct brain, 

Hence Ence-phalous a. belonging to the E. 

Encephalic (ensife-lik), a. 1831. [f. Gr. 
eyxébados brain + -10.] Pertaining to the 
brain or ENCEPHALON. 

Encephalitis (ensefüloitis). 1843. [f. as 
prec. + -ITIS.] Path. Inflammation of the 
brain; now chiefly of the brain-substance, as 
dist. from its membranes. Hence Encepha- 
li'tic a. 

Encephalocele (ense-fálosil). 1835. [f, as 
prec. + Gr. «An tumour.] Med. Hernia of the 
brain. 

Encephaloid (ense-filoid), a. 1846, [- Fr. 
encéphaloide (Laennec), f. as prec. + -ormp.] 
Path, Resembling the brain or brain-struc- 
ture; the distinctive epithet of soft cancer. 

Encephalon (ense-filgn). 1741. [- Gr. 
(70) éyxépadov what is within the head.) Anat. 
What is within the skull; the brain. 

Encephalopathy (ensefiilo-papi). 1866. [f. 
Gr. éyxédados brain + -PATHY.] Path. Disease 
of the brain in general. Hence Encepha- 
lopa:thic a. pertaining to e. 

J|Encephalos (ense-fiilgs), 
[Gr.] = ENCEPHALON. 

Enchafe (en,tfé!-f), v. [ME. enchauf, alt. f. 
ESCHAUFE, whence ACHAFE. See A- 19.) To 
make or grow hot or warm; also fig. 

Enchain (entfén), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. en- 
chainer :- Gallo-Roman *incatenare, t. in EN-* 
+ calena CHAIN sb.] 1. To put in, or bind 
with, chains 1491. 2. fig. To fetter 1751; to 
hold fast; to bind 1658. +b. intr. for refl. To 
become closely united. ME. only. +3. To 
link together —1768. 

2. Enchained by rules HALLAM. Rachel’s acting 
- enchained me with interest C, BRONTÉ. 

Hence Enchai:nment, the action of enchaining; 
enchained state. 

Enchair, Enchannel; see Ex- pref. 1. 

Enchant (entfa-nt), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. en- 
chanter :- L. incantare, t. in EN-* + cantare 


rare. 1708. 
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sing (see CHANT v.).] 1. trans. To exert 
magical influence upon; to bewitch. Also, to 
endow with magical powers or properties. 
Also fig. 12. fig. To influence as if by a 
charm; to hold spellbound; in bad sense, to 
delude —1678. 3. To charm, enrapture 1592. 

1. Cockering mothers inchant their sonnes to 
make them rod-free FULLER. Enchanted amulets 
1772. 3. Bid me discourse, I will e. thine ear 
SHaxs. Hence Enchanted ppl.a. bewitched; in- 
vested with magical powers or properties; 
charmed. Encha:nting ppLa. that enchants: 
charming. Encha:ntingly adi 

Enchanter (enjtfanter). ME. [- OFr. 
enchanteor, -our (mod. -eur) :- late L. in- 
cantator, -Or-; see -ER* 3. In mod. use appre- 
hended as f. ENCHANT + -ER'.] One who en- 
chants, uses magic; formerly also, a conjurer. 

By this means I knew the foul e. Mint. Comus 
645. Enchanter's nightshade, Circwa lutetiana. 


fEncha:ntery. rare. ME. [- OFr. en- 
chanterie, f. enchanteor; see prec. -ERY.] 
Magic —1591. 


Enchantment (enífa:mntmént) ME, [- 
(O)Fr. enchantement; see ENCHANT, -MENT.] 1. 
The action of enchanting, or of using magic 
or sorcery, 2. fig. Alluring or overpowering 
charm; enraptured condition; (delusive) ap- 
pearance of beauty 1678. 

1. With thyne inchantment [A.V. sorceries] were 
deceaved all nations TINDALE Rev. 18:23. 2. 
"Tis distance lends e. to the view CAMPBELL. 

Enchantress (en,tfa-ntrés), ME. [- (O)Fr. 
enchanteresse; see ENCHANTER, -ESS'.] 1. A 
female who uses magic; a sorceress. Also fig. 
2. fig. A bewitching woman 1713. 

1. Endor, famous by reason of the Inchantresse 
RALEGH. 

fEncha-rée, sb. [- OFr. encharge, f. en- 
chargier; see next.] An injunction. 1595. 

Encharge (en,tJa-ad3), v. Also in-. ME. 
[~ OFr. enchargier (mod. tencharger), f. en 
Ex- + charge CHARGE sb.) fl. (rans. To im- 
pose asa charge or duty 1823. 12. To enjoin 
to do something —1081. 3. To burden, en- 
trust with 1640. 

3. Encharging them with the flocke over which 
Christ hath made them Bishops BP, HALL. 

tEncha‘rm, v. Also in-. 1489. [- OFr. 
encharmer, f. en EN-! + charme CHARM sb.!] 
To throw a charm over; to enchant —1611. 

tEncha:se, v.1 ME. [- OFr. enchacier, f. 
en EN-! + chacier CHASE v."] To drive away; 
to hunt, pursue -1741. Hence tEncha:se sb. 
chase; hunting (rare). 

Enchase (en,tfé'-s), v. 1403. [- (O)Fr. en- 
chásser enshrine, set (gems), encase, f. en 
EN-' + châsse; sce CHASE sb.*] 1. To set in; 
also, to serve as a setting for 1534. 2. To 
set (gold, ete.) with. Also transf. and fig. 1589. 
3. To inlay with 1640. 4. To adorn with 
figures in relief. Hence, to engrave. 1463. 
5. transf. and fig. To adorn as with engraved 
figures 1590. 6, To enshrine in. [The orig. 
Fr. sense.] Also fig. 1615. 17. To shut in, 
enclose -1715, 8, To ‘let in’ to a ‘chase’ or 
mortice. Also fransf. and fig. 1611. 

1. A gold ring with a ruby enchased 1877. 2. 
Whose floore with Stars is gloriously inchased 
DRAYTON. 4. Wherein is enchased many a fayre 
sight Sri 6. Enchased in a crystal covered 
with gold EvE] fig. Thy bright Idea in my 
Heart E. KEN. 

Hence fEncha:sement, setting, frame, En- 
cha:ser, one who enchases or engraves metal. So 
lIEnchássure [Fr.] (rare), the casing of a relic. 
TERCEA tem v. [See EN-'.] To make chaste. 

TEnchea:son. ME. [- OFr. encheson, 
encheison, f. encheoir, lit. fall in, hence be in 
fault.] Occasion, cause, reason —1642. 

tEnchea-t, sb. ME. [- OFr. encheoite, f. 
encheoir fall in; cf. prec. and ESCHEAT sb.] 
Revenue from escheats or confiscations—1494, 

Encheck, Enchequer: see EN- pref.! 3. 

Encheer (enifP4), v. 1605. |f. EN-! + 
CHEER v.] To cheer. 

|Enchei-ia. (Gr. éyye«pí.] 
manipulation. NEWTON. 

Enchesoun, variant of ENCHEASON. 

tEnche'st, v. Also in-. 1632. [f. EN-! + 
CHEST sb.'] To enclose in, or as in, a chest. 
Enchiridion (enkoiri-dign). 1541. [- late 
L. enchiridion — Gr. éyyept&ov, f. èv EN-? + 
xeip hand + -(&&ov dim. suff.] A handbook 
or manual. 


Method of 
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Enchisel; see EN- pref.! 2. 

l|Enchondroma (enkendró"ma), Pl 
-mata. 1847. [mod. L., f. Gr. & in + &jipo; 
cartilage + -OMA.] Path. A cartilaginous 
tumour. Hence Enchondro:matous a, 

Enchorial (enkoriül) a. 1822. [f, Gr, 
yxópos in or of the country (f. é in + xópa 
country) + -AL'.] That belongs tg, or is used 
in, a particular country; used esp. of the 
popular (as dist, from the hieroglyphic and 
the hieratic) writing of the ancient Egyp- 
tians; = DEMOTIC. In general sense now rare, 

tEnchro-nicle, v. 1513. [See EN-4.] To 
enter in a chronicle —1593. 

TEnchu-rch, v. 1081. [See EN-..] To form 
into a church 1702. 

Encincture (ensi-nktitiz), v. 1821, [f. EN-! 
+ CINCTURE sb.] To surround with, or as 
with, a girdle. Also as sb. (rare), enclosure; 
an enclosure. 

Encinder; see Ex- pref.! 2. 

Encipher (ensoi-foa), v. 1577. [f. EN-! + 
CIPHER sb.] trans. To write in cipher; also, 
to combine in a monogram with. 

Encircle (ens)ak'), v. ME. [f. EN-! + 
CIROLE.] 1. To enclose in a circle, surround; 
also, to surround with. Also transf. and fig. 
2. To make a circling movement round 1592. 
1. Great Britaine. .encircled by the Sea HOWELL. 
fig. Satire and censure encircled his throne 
GOLDsM. 2. Hermes..Her brows encircled with 


his serpent-rod PARNELL. Hence Enci-rcler 
(rare). 
fEncla:ret, v. [See EN-'.] To tinge with 


claret. HERRICK. 

Enclasp (enkla:sp), v. Also in-. 1590. [f. 
EN-' + CLASP sb. and v.] To hold in or as in 
à clasp. 

lEnclave (enklé'*v, ańkla-v), sb. 1868. [Fr., 
f. (O)Fr. enclaver :- pop.L. *inclavare, t. in 
EN-! + clavis key.] A piece of territory en- 
tirely shut in by foreign dominions. Also fig. 

Encla-ve, a. 1661. [~ Fr. enclavé, pa. pple. 
of enclaver dovetail; see prec.] Her. Of the 
border of an ordinary: Having a contour like 
that of a dovetail joint. 

tEnclea:r, v. 1509. [f. EN-! + CLEAR a.] 
1. To make clear —1550. 2. To light up (lit. 
and fig.) -1580. 

Enclitic (enklitik). 1656. [- late L. 
enclilicus (Priscian) — Gr. éyewnuós, f. 
éykMvew lean on, f. ev EN-* + xAvew LEAN 
v.! See -10.] Gram. 

A. adj. That ‘leans its accent on the preced- 
ing word' (Liddell and Scott): in Gr. gram- 
mar applied to words which have no accent, 
and which usually modify the accent of the 
word they follow. Hence applied analogously 
to the L. particles -que, -re, -ne, etc., and 
similar unemphatic words in mod. langs. 

B. sb. An enclitic word 1663. 

B. When we say ‘Give me content’, the me in 
this case is a perfect enclitick J. HARRIS. T 

So fEnclitical a. Encli-ticaily adv. Encli 
Sains Tue anit word. 

nclog; see EN- pref. 2. 

Tona Ter v. 1596. [f. EN-! + CLOISTER 
sb. Cf. (O)Fr. encloitrer.] To shut up in or as 
in a cloister; to immure —1710. EX 

tEnclo:se, sb. rare. 1484. [f. next.] = 
CLOSURE —1648. L 

Enclose, in- (en-, inkló"z), v. ME. T 
(O)Fr. enclos(e), pa. pple. of enclóre t pop.. i 
*inclaudere, f. L. includere INCLUDE. Eng- 
lish usage favours enclose.] 1. trans. To "us 
round so as to bar ingress or egress. 9. i 
fence in (common land) with a p i 
appropriation. Also fig. 1503. 2. To Fant 5 
imprison. Obs. ME. 3. To insert M 
frame, case, envelope, receptacle, or the A e 
Also fig. ME. 4. To surround, bound one 1 
sides; to contain ME. 5. Of an army, Ch" 

o in on all sides 1601. A 
o LS live in community, but are no 
closed SHIPLEY. 3. Onix stones enclosed in one HH 
of gold Er. 39:6. 4. Two straight lines Sence 
e. a space 176: 27. 
TEnclo-sement (rare) = ENCLOSURE. | i] 

Encloser (enkló-zo1i). ME. [f. prec. + vet 
1. One who encloses; esp. one who bs I 
priates common land 1597. 12. AS (7 
clusor (Vulg.), for Heb. masgér, & ST 
ME. only. 

Enclosure (enklóv3'üz, -392). z 
1538. [- legal AFr., OFT. enclosure; 


Also in-- 
see 


ENCLOTHE 


ENCLOSE V., -URE.] 1. The action of enclosing; 
spec. the action of surrounding (land) with a 
fence; the action of thus appropriating 
common land. Also attrib., as in Enclosure 

Acl. Also fig. 2. The state of being enclosed 
(see ENCLOSURE v. 2) 1816. 3. That which 
encloses, as a fence, barrier, wall, envelope 
1556. 4. That which is enclosed: a. A space 
included within boundaries 1580. b. Any- 
thing enclosed within an envelope (mod.). 
Enclothe (enkló*0), v. 1831. [f. EN-* + 
CrorHE v.] To clothe, invest. 

Encloud (enklau:d), v. 1591. [f. EN-' + 
Croup sb.] To cnyelop in a cloud; to over- 
shadow. 

Encoach; see EN- pref.* 1 a. 

Enco-ffn, v. Now rare. 1598. [f. EN-* + 
CorrN.] To put in or as in a coffin, Hence 
Enco-ffinment. 

Encolden; sce EN- pref.' 3. 

Encollar; see EN- pref.' 2. 

Enco‘lour, v. 1648. [See EN-'.] To colour, 
tinge. 

Encolure (enkol'ü?). [Fr.; the neck of an 
animal. Used by Browning for: The mane 
(of a horse). 

Encomiast (enkó*miest). 1610. [- Gr. 
dykoyuaorís, f. (ult.) éyxdjuor ENCOMIUM.] One 
who composes or utters an encomium; a 
panegyrist. So fEncomia'ster. 
Encomiastic (enkō":miæ'stik). 1599. [- 
Gr. eyxwjuaoruxds; See prec., -I0.] a. adj. 
Commendatory, eulogistic. tb. sb. A culo- 
gistic discourse —18... So Enco:mia-stical 
a,; -ly adv, (rare). 

Encomium (enkd“mijm). Pl. -iums; 
(now rarely) -ia. 1589. [7 L. encomium — Gr. 
(ykájuov eulogy, subst. use (sc. gros speech) 
of n. of adj., f. & EN-* + x@yos revel. Cf. 
Cowr.] A formal or high-flown expression 
of praise; a panegyric. 

Many. .encomia of ancient famous men JOWETT. 
vars, }Enco-mion, | Enco:my. 

Encommon; sce Ex- pref.' 2. 

tEnco-mpany, v. 1494. [- OFr. en- 
compaignier, var. of accompaignier (mod. 
accompagner); sce EN-', ACCOMPANY.] 1. 
trans. To accompany —1533. 2. To associate. 
Const. to, LD. BERNERS. 

Encompass (enky-mpis), v. Also fin-. 
1553. [f. EN-' + Compass sb.] 1. To encircle, 
surround, bound on all sides 1555. 2. Of per- 
sons: To form a circle about. Also fig. Also 
absol. 1555. 13. To go all round (anything) 
mnes. 4. To surround entirely; to contain 
15 15. To ‘get round’. SHARKS. 
iO Thg mountains encompassing Borrowdale 
nia DOE ss’d by his faithful guard 
Mücun LE Merry W. 1. ii. 158. Hence 
finco-mpasser (rare). Enco:mpassment (rare), 

ction of encompassing; encompassed state. 
jincorbellment (enk@-abélmént). 1886. [f. 

UN-^ + CORBEL + -MENT, after Fr. encorbelle- 
ment.) Arch, The continuous projection of 
each horizontal course over the one immedi- 
ately below it, 

Encore (anko-r, often ọņnkō™a). 1712. [- 
ty encore, of disputed origin. Not used 
ps in the Eng. sense.] 

Gee: Again, once more: used by spec- 
a jM or auditors to demand the repetition of 

T a of music, or the like. 

Bey Mout of ‘encore’ roused him HONE. 
teret call for the repetition of a song, etc. ; 
= Tepetition itself. Also attrib. 1763. 
Peery v. 1748. [f. prec.] To call for a 

d eon of (a song, etc.), or by (a performer). 
anona porad it RICHARDSON. The wretches. . 

TE ed him [Sir Charles] without mercy 1754. 
ia Ore EDO: v. ME. [- OFr. encorporer — 
intr, in ara see INCORPORATE.] 1. 
"TO "insert enemys To amalgamate —1470. 2. 

ne n a body of documents. LD. 
encounter (enkau'ntoa), sb. ME. [= (Or. 
fas. BEN encontrer; see next.] 1. A meeting 
battle Kos a meeting in conflict; hence, a 
exp, eee usb ot: 2. A coming upon, 
with. 1656. r y or casually. , Const. of, 
13. Style. i . An amatory meeting. SHAKS. 
ectmmence med po SHAKS. 4. 
THESIS, Puttenharas 7 15. Rhet. = ANTE 
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1. This keene e. of our wittes SHAKS. d 
death 1853. a. There was a content ae 
which might have produced several duels 1859. 

Encounter (enkawntas), v. ME. [- OFr. 
encontrer (mod. rencontrer) :- Rom. *incon- 
trare, f. in- EN-! + contra against.] 1. trans. 
To meet as an adversary; to confront in 
battle. Also fig. Also tintr. with with. +2. 
trans. To go counter to, oppose; to contest. 
Also absol. 1786. 13. trans. To be opposite 
in position or direction to 1610. 4. To come 
upon, esp. casually, Occas. absol. Also fig. 
ME. Also tintr. with with. 5. To meet with; 
to face resolutely 1814. Also țintr. with with. 
16. To go to meet; also fig. SHAKS. 17. To 
address —1590. 

1. They challenge, and e. Breast to Breast DRY- 
DEN. 2. To e. his [God's] Word GOLDING. 4. We 
never met before, and never..may again e. 
Byron, 5. The Royal Society..encountered 
fierce hostilities D'ISRAELI. 6. T will e. darknesse 
as a bride SHAKs. Hence TEncou:nterer, one 
who or that which encounters; a ‘forward’ person 
(Tr. & Cr. IV. v. 58). 

Encourage (enkn:réds3), v. 1483. [- (O)Fr. 
encourager; see EN-', COURAGE sb.] 1. trans. 
To inspire with courage, animate, inspirit 
1190. 2. To embolden 1538. b. To incite, 
instigate; to recommend 1483, 3. To stimu- 
late; to countenance; in bad sense, to abet 
1668. b. To allow or promote the growth of; 
to foster 1077. 

1. Jack was incouraged at this success STEELE. 
2. To be encouraged to do the like EDEN. b. Toe. 
individuals to make right or wrong for themselves 
JowETT. 3. Paying them [tradesmen] is only en- 
couraging them SHERIDAN. b. To e, the Iron 
Manufacture 1677. 

‘Hence Encourager. Encou-raging ppl. a. that. 
encourages or tends to e. Encou-ragingly adv. 

Encouragement (enko-rédsmént). Also 
tin-. [- (O)Fr. encouragement; sce prec., 
-MENT.] The action or process of encouraging, 
the being encouraged; that which serves to 
encourage. 

[Plato] gives no e. to individual enthusiasm 
JowETT. The e. of saving 1883. 

Encover, in- (en-, inko-vo1), v. rare. 1520. 
[f. EN-, IN-* + Cover v.] To cover com- 
pletely. 

Encowl; see EN- pref.* 

Encradle (enkré!-d’l), v. 1596. [See EN-*.] 
To lay in a cradle. 

Where he encradled was In simple cratch 
SPENSER. 

Encratism (enkrütiz'm). 1885. [f. next 
+ -IsM.] The doctrine and practice of the 
Encratites. 

Encratite (e-nkrütoit) Usu. in pl. 1587. 
[> late L. encratita, pl. -æ — patristic Gr. 
éyxparira pl. (Hippolytus), f.  éy«parís 
continent + «ys -ITE! 1.] One of an early 
Christian sect that abstained from flesh, 
wine, and marriage. 

Encrease, ete.; see INCREASE. 

Encrimson (enkrimzon) v. Also in-. 
1773. (f. EN-' + CRIMSON.] To make or dye 
crimson; also fig. 

Encrinital (enkrinoi-til), a. 1847. |f. EN- 
ORINITE + -AL'.] 1. Geol. Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling, Encrinites. 2. Containing En- 
crinites 1876. vars. E-ncrinal, Encri-nic. 

Encrinite (e-nkrinoit). 1808. [f. ENCRINUS 
+ -ITE! 2 b.] Geol. etc. A fossil crinoid; 
formerly, occas., any crinoid. Hence En- 
crini-tic a. containing fossil Encrinites. 

|Encrinus (enkrinds). 1702.  [mod.L. 
encrinus (Harenberg, 1729) *stone-lily', f. 
Gr. & EN-* + pvo lily.] Zool. ta. = EN- 
CRINITE. b. A particular (extinct) genus of 
crinoids, the type of the family Encrinida. 
tc. One of certain extant animals resembling 
the fossil encrinus; esp. the Pennatula en- 
crinus. of Linneus. Hence E'ncrinoid a. 
resembling an Encrinite. 

fEncri-sp, v. rare. ME. [See En-?.] trans. 
To curl crisply —1523. 

fEncroa:ch, sb. rare. 1611. [f. next.] En- 
croachment —1716. 

Encroach (enkró*tf), v. ME. [- OFr. en- 
crochier seize, fasten upon, f. en EN- + 
crochier to crook, f. croc hook — ON. krókr 
Crook sb.] t1. trans. To seize, acquire wrong- 
fully. Also absol. 11606. 2. intr. To trench 
or intrude usurpingly (esp. by insidious or 
gradual advances) on the territory or rights 
of another. Also fransf. and fig. of things: To 
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make gradual inroads on. Const. on, upon; 
also simply. 1534. 3. intr. To intrude beyond 
TA or conventional limits. Also trefl. 
1555. 

2. Bie littell and littell engroched on the sowthe 
partes of the Ile 1534. The sea encroched upon 
these cliffs SMEATON. 3. A state which encroaches 
beyond the boundaries of sleep 1830, 

‘Hence Encroa-cher. Encroa-chingly adv. 

Encroachment (enkró"tfmént). 1523. [f. 
ENCROACH v. + -MENT; in AFr. (1437) en- 
crochement.) The action of encroaching. 

Encrochment, when the Lord hath gotten and 
seised of more rent or seruices of his tenant then 
of right is due 1613. The encroachments of error 
Sir T. BROWNE, of the waves 1878. 

Encrown (enkraun) v. 1486. [f. EN-* + 
CROWN sb.] To put a crown on; to crown. 
Hence tEncrow:nment. 

Encrust, in- (en-, inkrp:st), v. 1041. [7 Fr. 
incruster (XVI) — L. incrustare, f. in IN-* + 
crusta Crust sb, The Eng. var. encrust is 
evidenced much later, but is favoured in 
actual use.] 1. trans. To ornament by over- 
laying with a crust of something precious. 
2. To cover with a crust or thin coating. 
Also fig. 1733. 3. To form into a crust, as 
snow 1726. Also intr. for refl. 4. intr. To 
form or deposit a crust upon 1725. 5. To shut 
up as within a crust (rare) 1711. 

1. A staircase encrusted with jasper MACAULAY. 
2. Such. . waters. .incrust vessels in which they 
are contained 1756. 5. Tho’ I should. .In Alps of 
Ice encrusted, freeze KEN. Hence Encrw'st- 
ment, that which is deposited as a crust; an outer 
encrusted layer or shell. 

+Encu-mber, sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. encombre, 
f. encombrer; see next.] The state of being 
encumbered; an encumbrance -1042. 

Encumber (enko-mboi), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
encombrer block up += Hom. *incombrare; 
see EN-!, CUMBER v.] 1. (rans. To hamper, em- 
barrass with or as a clog or burden. Also fig. 
12. To entangle in—1720. 13. To cause trouble 
to -1605. 4. To burden with debts, etc. ; esp. 
to charge (an estate) with a mortgage 1593. 
5. To load or fill with what obstructs or is 
superfluous; to block up; also fig. ME. 

1. They marched heavily armed and encombered 
HOLLAND. To e. branches of trade with high 
duties 1842. 2. And lefte his scheep encombred in 
the myre CHAUCER, 4. Encumbered with much 
serving 1593, with debt BERKELEY. Hence 
Encu:smberer, Encu:mberingly adv. En- 
cu:mberment (now rare) = ENCUMBRANOR, 

Encumbrance (enkombrüns. ME. [- 
OFr. encombrance, f. encombrer; See prec., 
-ANCE.] fl. Encumbered state or condition; 
trouble, molestation —1559. 2. concr, That 
which encumbers; a burden, clog; a useless 
addition; an annoyance 1535. 3. A person 
dependent on another for support 1742. 
4, Law. ‘A claim, lien, liability attached to 
property; as a mortgage, etc." (Wharton) 
1626. 

2. To hire incumbents or rather incumbrances 
for life-time MrLT. 3. Phr. Without e. = ‘having 
no children’, Hence Encu-mbrancer, one who 
has a legal claim on an estate. 

fEncu:mbrous, a. ME. [- OFr. encom- 
bros, f. encombre; see ENCUMBER sb., -OUS.] 
Cumbersome, distressing 1094. 


Encurl (enkd-al), v. Also in-. 1047. [f. 
EN-' + CURL.] To twist, entwine. 
Encurtain (enkd-aten, -tn) v. ME. [= 


OFr. enco(u)rtiner, f. en EN-* + co(u)rtine 
Currarn.} 1. To surround with, or as with, a 
curtain. +2. Fortif. To flank with a wall 1598. 

-ency, — L. -entia, a suffix signifying 
properly quality or state. Where the same 
word exists in both the -ence and the -ency 
forms, the former is usually restricted to 
action or process, the latter to quality; cf. 
coherence and coherency. Seo also -ANCY. 

Encyclic (ensoi-klik). 1824. [- late L. 
encyclicus; see next.] = ENCYCLICAL, 

Encyclical (ensoi-klikil). 1616. [f. late L. 
encyclicus, f. Gr. éveikdos circular, general, 
f. év EN-! + Kócos circle; see -ICAL.] 

A. adj. 1. Antiq. Used as tr. Gr. éyaicdos 
(mabela); i.e. general (education); cf. 
ENCYCLOPADIA. 2. Of eccl. letters: Circular, 
intended for many. Now chiefly of letters 
issued by the pope. 1647. 

2. The apostolical vicars put forth an e. letter 
forbidding the people. .to take the oath 1805. 

B. sb. An encyclical letter; sec A. 2. 1837. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Encyclopedia, -pedia (ensai:klopi-dia). 
Also -pedy. 1531. [- mod.L. — spurious 
Gr. éykwkAomcóe(a (in MSS. of Quintilian 
‘Inst.’ I. x. 1, Pliny ‘Nat. Hist.’ pref.), for 
éykóxkos (see prec.) maðeia ‘general edu- 
cation’.] 1. The circle of learning; a general 
course of instruction. 2. A work containing 
information on all branches of knowledge, 
usually arranged alphabetically 1644. b. 
Occas. applied spec. to the French * Encyclo- 
pédie ou Dictionnaire raisonné des Sciences, 
des Arts, et des Métiers’ (1751-1765) 1773. 
3. A work containing exhaustive information 
on some one art or branch of knowledge, 
arranged systematically 1801. 

Hence Ency:clopz-diac, -al a. = Excvcro- 
pexpic. Ency:clopze-dial a. pertaining to an 
encyclopedia, 

Encyclopzedian (ensoi:klopi-diiin), a. 1837. 
[f. prec. + -AN.] a. Embracing the circle of 
knowledge, or à wide range of subjects. b. Of 
the nature of or resembling an encyclopedia. 

Encyclopzedic, -pedic (ensoi:klopi-dik), a. 
1824. [f,as prec. + -10.] Of, pertaining to, or 
resembling an encyclopiedia; hence, embrac- 
ing all branches of learning; full of informa- 
tion, comprehensive. 

Affectation of e. knowledge MERIVALE. An e. 
eae 1872. So Ency:clopze'dical, -pe-di- 
cal, 

Encyclopzdism, -pedism (ensoi:klopi-- 
diz'm). 1833. [f. as prec. + -ism.] 1. En- 
cyclopedie learning. 2. The doctrines of the 
Encyclopiedists 1835. 

Encyclopzedist, -pedist (ensoi:klopi-dist), 
1651. [f. as prec. + -IST.] 1. One who com- 
piles, or writes in, an encyclopredia; esp. one 
of the writers of the French Encyclopédie (see 
ENCYCLOPJEDIA 2b) 1790. 2. One who takes 
all knowledge for his province 1871. 

1, What Steam-engine..did these Encyclope- 
dists invent for mankind CARLYLE. 

Encyclopzedize, -pedize (ensoi:klo-pidoiz), 
v. 1824. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] trans, To ar- 
range as an encyclopedia. b. To describe in 
an encyclopedia. 

Encyst (ensi:st), v. 1845. [f. EN-! + Ovsr.] 
To enclose in a cyst; only in pa. pple. and 


refl. 

Encystation (ensisté-fon). 1869. [f. prec. 
+ -ATION.] = ENOYSTMENT. 

Encysted (ensistéd), ppl. a. 1705. [f. as 
prec, + -ED'.] That is contained in a cyst or 
sac. Also fig. 

E. Tumors 1705. The e. venom, or poison-bag, 
beneath the adder's fang COLERIDGE. 

Encystment (ensistmént). 1865. [f. as 
prec, + -MENT.] a. “The condition of an en- 
cysted tumour’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). b. Biol. The 
process of becoming surrounded by a cyst. 

End (end), sb. (OE. ende = OFris. enda, -e, 
OS. endi (Du. einde), OHG. enti (G. ende), ON. 
endir, endi, Goth: andeis, f. Gmc. *andja- += 
IE. *antjó; cf. Skr. dnas end, boundary, 
death.] 

I. 1. The extremity or outermost part of à 
portion of space or of anything extended in 
space; utmost limit. Obs. exc. in ends of the 
earth. b. A limit of multitude OE. 12. A 
quarter (of the world, of a country or town) 
—1450. 3. One of the two extremities of a line 
or of the length of anything; that part of any- 
thing whieh includes either of its two ex- 
tremities ME. b. t/ransf. In the game of 
Bowls: The part of a game which is played 
from one end of the green 1688. 4. The sur- 
face which bounds an object at either of its 
extremities 1526. 5. A piece broken, cut off, 
or left; a fragment, remnant 1481. fAlso 
fig. 6. techn. a. Coal-mining. The furthest 
part of a working 1865. b. Naut. Cable’s e., or 
simply end: the last length of a cable. Rope's 
e.: a short length of rope, bound at the ends 
with thread. Bitter e. (see BITTER). C. 4 shoe- 
maker's e.: = WAX-END. d. Teztiles. (a) 
Card.-e.: a sliver or carding. (b) A worsted 
yarn in a Brussels carpet. 1875. 

1. The towns e. GREENE. Earth's distant ends 
Pore, b. There was no e. to the advantages MILL. 
3. At the tables ende LD, BERNERS. Mutton-chops 
off the worst e. JOHNSON. Phr. From e. to e. 4. 
The ends of a cask 1891. 5. A broker's shop that 
hath ends of everything Bacon. Phr. Odds and 
ends (see ODDS 7). 6. 1 beat him, and then went 
up in to fetch my rope’s e. PEPYS 
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II. 1. Limit of duration; termination, con- 
clusion OE. b. Latter part ME. 2. Termina- 
iion of existence; destruction, abolition; 
death, mode or manner of death OE. 3. Ulti- 
mate state. Chiefly in Biblical phrases. OE. 
14. A termination of doubt or debate; a 
Settlement —1543. 15. Completion of an 
action; accomplishment of a purpose —1679. 
6. Event, issue, result ME. 7. Intended re- 
sult; aim, purpose ME. 8. Final cause 1534. 

1. To his Life's E. ADDISON. From year's e. to 
year's e. TREVELYAN. b. In e. of Autumne Merch. 
V.r.iii.82. 2. A Swan-like e., Fading in musique 
Merch. V. mi. ii. 44. There would be an e. of all 
civil government LOCKE. 3. Ps. 37:37. 6. The 
e. still crownes the deed HEYWOOD. 7. I have no 
e. to serve but truth BERKELEY. 8. The flower is 
the e. or proper object of the seed RUSKIN. 

Phrases. 1. a. At (he e.: at last. In the e.: ulti- 
mately. To an e.: consecutively, all through. b. 
On e. (see also AN-END): consecutively; in an up- 
right position. c. Without e. (ME. buten ende): for 
ever: also in adj. sense, endless. World without e.: 
see WORLD I. 6. d. E. for e.: each end in place of 
the other; chiefly Naut. to reverse (a rope); to up- 
set (a boat). Æ. to e.: lengthwise. e. E. on: with 
the end directly towards the eye, or towards any 
object; opp. to broadside on, E. up: with the end 
uppermost. f. No e.: a vast quantity or number. 
(collog.). Also (slang) as adv. = ‘immensely’, 

2. Proverbial phrases. To have at one's fingers’ or 
tongue's e.: to know by heart. At a loose e.: with 
no fixed occupation. To make both, two, ends meet: 
to live within one's income. To come to the e. of 
one's tether: see TETHER 8b, To keep one’s e. up: to 
sustain one’s part in an undertaking or perform- 
ance. 

Comb., chiefly attrib. with sense ‘placed at the e." 
or ‘last used"; as e.-man, -parlour, -wall, etc. : also 
€.-bulb, the terminal expansion of a nerve; 
-gatherer, a collector of refuse wool; -£rain, 
(attrib.) (of wood), placed with the e. of the grain 
turned outwards; -iron, a movable plate in a 
kitehen range which enlarges or contracts the 
grate; -paper (Bookbinding), a sheet of I 
folded and pasted to the first or last leaf of a book: 
Plate, the extreme fibres of a muscle or nerve: 
-shake, a freedom of motion in a spindle at its e. 
-stone, one of the plates of a watch-jewel sup- 
porting a pivot: -stopping (of blank verse), a. 
division of the lines such that they end with a 
pause; so -stopped ppl. a.; -wool, refuse wool. 

End (end), v.! (OK, endian = OFris. endia, 
OS. endion (Du. einden), OHG. enlón (G. 
enden), ON. enda.) d 

I. Trans. t1. To finish, complete —1738.. 2. 
To conclude, come to a termination of ME. 
Also absol.; esp. with reference to speech. 3. 
To put an end to OE. tb. To kill (a person) 
—1623. 

1. Pray e. what you began POPE. 2. Not then the 
drudging Hind his Labour ends DRYDEN. absol. 
To e. with a motion 1891. 3. To e. strife 08. 
b. This Sword hath ended him 1 Hen. IV, v. iii. 9. 

II. Intr. 1. To come to an end. Also with in. 
orby. OE. 2. To die. Now rare. ME. 3. To 
terminate, have its end or extremity 1611. 

1. All’s well that ends well, yet AU's Well v. i, 26. 
2. Thus Thisbie ends Mids. N. v. i. 353. 3. The 
promontory. .ends in the Lizard 1877. 

End, v.? Now dial. 1607. [perh. dial. var. 
or corruption of INN v., infil. by END v.” 
trans. To put (corn, etc.) into a (barn, ete); 
to get in. Also fig. 

I..holpe to reape the Fame Which he did e, all 
his Cor. v. vi. 37. 

E-ndable, a. 1693. [f. END v.! + 
That can be ended. (Diets.) 

End-all (e-nd-ğl). 1605. (f. END v. + ALL.) 
That which ends all. Now dial., exc. as in 
Macb. 1. vii. 5. 

Endamage (endze:méds) v. ME. [f. EN-! 
+ DAMAGE sb. or —- OFr. *endamagier.] 
trans. To inflict damage or injury upon; to 
prejudice, hurt; to spoil (a thing), 

Nor was Christianity endamaged by all that fi ury 
Br. BURNET. Hence TEnda:mageance (rare), 
injury. Enda-magement, the action of en. 
damaging; endamaged state; injury. 

Endamnify; see Ex- pref. 3. 

Endanger (endé*ndgox), v. 1477. [f. EN- 
+ DANGER sb.] t1. To subject (a person) to 
the will of another —1579. 12. pass. To be 
liable to punishment by another —1596. 13. 
To put in peril. Const. of, £o with inf. 1737. 
T4. To cause the "danger of (something unto- 
ward) 1796. 15. To chance, risk —1771. 6. 
Ta put in danger. (The only mod. sense.) 
1509. 

4. Such ill Courses as will e. his Ruin 1716. 5. To 
€. being benighted ADDISON. 6. To e. the liberties 


-ABLE.] 


ENDEMIC 


of the country ‘JUNIUS’. Hence Enda:ngerer, 
Enda-ngerment, the action o ing i t 
iUd condition. f putting în danger; 

tEndarrk, v. rare. ME. [f. EN-1 4. DARKa,] 
To render dark; to dim -1631. So tEn- 
da-rken v. 

TEnde. [OE. ened = MDu. aent, MLG., 
an(e)t, OHG. anut (G. ente), ON. ond = Gmo 
*anudiz, cogn. w. L. anas, anat-.) A duck 
—1475. 

Endear (endi?1), v. 1580. [f. EN-1 + DEAR a. 
after Fr. enchérir (f. en + cher dear).] +1, trans. 
To enhance the price or value of; also, to 
exaggerate —1803. 2. To render dear; to 
create affection for (a person or thing). 
(The mod. sense.) 1611. 13. To hold dear 
—1711. +4. To win the affection of. Also, to 
deepen (affection). —1704. 

l. All Victualls and other Provision endeared 
1618. 2. Endeared by long companionship 1879, 
Hence Endea-rance (rare), the action of endear. 
ing or state of being endeared, +Endea-red- 
ly adv., 1-ness. Endea-ring ppl. a. inspiring 
or manifesting affection. Endea-ringly adv, 

Endearment (endi*amént). 1612. [f, EN- 
DEAR v. + -MENT.] 1. The action of endearing 
or the fact of being endeared; coner. some- 
thing that endears 1663. 2, An action or 
utterance expressive of affection; a caress, 
Also abstr, 1702. +3. Affection —1821. 

2. His Indearments and Tenderness to his Lady 
RICHARDSON. 3. Pledges of conjugal e. HERVEY. 

Endeavour (ende-vox), sb. ME. [f. the 
verb.] 1. The action of endeavouring; effort 
directed to attain an object; a strenuous 
attempt. 12. Philos. Used by Hobbes: = L, 
conatus (see quot.) —1 


est endeuors shall be done herein 
Merch. V. 11. ii. 182. 2. These small beginnings of 
Motion, within the Body of Man. .are commonly 
called E. HOBBES. 

Endeavour (ende-voa), v. ME. [f. phr. put 
oneself in dever (devoir), after Fr. se mettre en 
devoir do one's utmost. See DEVOR.) fl. 
refi. To exert oneself —1655; tirans. to exert 
(one's power, etc.) —1642. 12. intr, for refl. 
To exert oneself; to direct one’s efforts 1024. 
3. intr. To try, strive, make an effort for a 
Specified object; to attempt strenuously. 
(The only mod. sense.) 1594. 4, trans, To use 
effort for; to attempt (now arch.) 1581; fto 
try to fulfil (a law) MILT. 

3. To e. to compromise matters FROUDE, Toe, at 
eminence JOHNSON, after more riches MILL. 4. To 
e, the extirpation of Popery CLARENDON. Hence 
Endea:vourer, one who endeavours; an aspirant; 
also spec., a member of the Christian Endeavour 
Society founded in U.S, in 1881. +Endea-vour- 
ment, endeavour. 

Endebt, -ed; see IND-. 

Endeca-, incorrect f. HENDEOA-; as in: ; 

Ende:cagon, a plane figure of eleven sides; 
Endeca-gynous a, (Bot.), having eleven pistils; 
Emdecaphy-lious a., having eleven leaflets; 
E:ndecasylla-bic a., having eleven syllables; 
E:ndecasy:llable, a verse of eleven syllables. 

Ended (e-ndéd), ppl. a. 1598. [f. END v. 
and sb. + -ED.] 1. That has come to an end. 
2. [f. END sb.) That has its end (of a certain 
kind), or (so many) ends. Gi 

Endeictic (endəi'ktik), a. 1655. [- Gr 
evdexrixds probative, indicative, f. pe 
point out. Cf. APODEICTIO, DzIOTIC.] Serving 
to show or demonstrate: a term Te 
ancient classifications of the Platonic 
logues. t 

TEndei-gn, v. [- OFr. (s')endaignier (d 
s'indigner) :- L. indignari; see INDIGNANT. 
intr. To be indignant. WYCLIF. 


Endemial (endi-mial), a. 1672. I. Gr. 
évbrijuos (See next) + -AL'.] = ENDEMIC a. e 
Endemic (ende-mik). 1662, [= Fr. 


démique or mod. L. endemicus — Gr. ihr 
dvévjuos pertaining to a people, native, £ 
êv EN-! + duos people.) AS 
A. adj. Peculiar to a people or to E 
esp. a. Of plants and animals: Having Un 
habitat in a (specified) district; opp. to S xc 
b. Of disease: Habitually prevalent in EA 
tain country, and due to permanent 
causes, " » 
Famines are periodical or e. in Hindostan 1776. 
B. sb. An endemic disease. Also fig. ically 
Hence Ende-mical a. endemic. Endem ing €- 
adv. Endemi-city, the quality or fact of be 


ENDENIZE 


Ende-nize, v. Also in-. 1598. [Altered f. 
ENDENIZEN, With assim. to verbs in -IZE.] 
1. irans. = ENDENIZEN 1.—1687. 2. To remove 
into another order of being; to translate. 


Hence, to metamorphose. —1033. Hence 
Endeniza-tion (rare). 
Endenizen (ende-nizon), v. 1592. [f. EN- 


+ DENIZEN.] 1, (rans. To make a denizen of; 
to naturalize, enfranchise. Also transf. and 
fig. 12. intr. To become a denizen or citizen 
1598. 

Endent, -ure; see INDENT, etc. 

Ender (endo), sb. ME. [f. END v. + -ER'.) 
He who or that which ends. 

Myn hertes lady, e. of my lyf CHAUCER. 


Enderma‘tic, a. [f. = next. 
Endermic, -al (endé -al), a. 1831. 
[f. Gr. & E + óépue, 8épuar- skin + -IC, 


OAL. Cf. Fr. endermique.] That acts on, or 
through, the skin. 

He administers it by the e. method; that is, 
applied in the form of a salve on a part deprived 
of the epidermis 1831. Hence Ende-rmically 
ad». by the e. method 

Enderon (e:ndérün). 1859. [irreg. f. Gr. 
& + Bépos, öépua Skin.] Phys. Huxley's 
term for the inner derm or true skin, or any 
homologous structure. Opp. to ECDERON. 
Hence Enderovnic a. 

+Endiablee, v. [- Fr. endiabler, f. diable 
Devm.] To put a devil into. NortH. So 
+Endia‘blement, diabolical possession (rare). 

Endiadem, Endiaper; see Ex- pref." 

Endict, obs. f. INDICT. 

Ending (e:ndin), vbl. sb. ÓE. [f. END v.* + 
-ING!,) 1. The action of END v.'; termination, 
conclusion, completion; tdeath, etc. Also 
allrib. 2. Concluding part; esp. that of a 
word, metrical line, piece of music, etc. ; also, 
an inflexional or formative suffix 1599. 


1. Time is our tedious song should here have e. 
Minn, 

Endite, etc., obs. f. INDIOT, INDITE, etc. 
Endive (endiv). ME. [- (O)Fr. endive — 
late L. endivia — med.Gr. tvp- L. intibum — 
Gr. érvdov.] The name of two species of 


Chicory, Cichorium intybus or Wild Endive, 
and (esp.) C. endivia, N.O. Composite. The 
leaves of the latter are commonly blanched 
and used as salad, etc. 

Endless (endlés), [OE. endeléas; see END 
8b., -LESS.] 

A. adj. 1. Having no end of duration; un- 
Al. Also hyperbolically for: In- 
incessant. 2. Having no end in 
A nfinite; tbottomless ME. 
3. Ot immaterial things: Limitless, infinite 
ME, 14. Fruitless. FLE 

1, E. night SHARKS 


;, feast TENNY- 
E Labyrinths COWLEY, 
*» of moor W. BLACK. 3. 


massages 1864, m 


TB. adv. a. In an infinite degree. b. For ever. 
pus Hence E:ndless-ly adv., -ness. 
Endong (e-ndlon). ME. orig. OE. and- 
lang prep. (see ALONG), replaced by ME. ende- 
long, t, ende END sb. + LONG.] 
ora prep. From end to end of; through or 
d er the length of; along (as opp. to across). 

hiefly of place, 

The rede blood Ran endelong the tree CHAUCER, 
tall adv. 1, At one’s whole length; horizon- 
pire n. dial. ME. 2. Lengthwise, as 
Ust. from crosswise or athwart (arch.) ME. 

. Right along, straight on or through —1700. 
; Qn end, vertically 1600. 
rin; alloping. .crossways and e. Scorr, 3. Spur- 
[o at full speed, ran c. on DRYDEN. 

(end. Tl Extended lengthwise —1541. 2. 
1716 « 4.) Set on end, perpendicular (rare) 
ppdmost, a. rare. 1775. [f. END sb. + 
a "d Nearest to the end, furthest, most 
oEndo- (endo; bef. two unstressed syllables 

œ), also end-, prefiz, comb. f. Gr. dor 
xim; asin: 

‘ndarteri-tis, ^ E-ndo-arteritis see 
ap TERTS], Path, inflammation of the inner La 
Anat. tha I7. _ Emdocho-rion [see CHORION], 
chrome, the cal layer of the chorion, E-ndo- 

» the colouring matter of vegetable cells 
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except when green. E-ndocrane [Gr. xpavíov; 
also in L. form endocra:nium], the inner surface 
of the skull. Endocyst [see also Cyst and 
Ecrocyst], the body-wall within the cell in 
Polyzoa. Endogna-thal a. [Gr. yváðos], Zool. 
that is placed within the jaw; endognathal palp, a 
palpiform appendage in certain Crustacea. 
E:ndolary-ngeal a. fee. LARYNGEAL], pertaining 
to the interior of the larynx. E-ndolymph [see 
LYMPH], Anat. the fluid contained in the mem- 
branous labyrinth of the ear. Endome'trial a., 
pertaining to E:ndometri-tis [Gr. u7jzpa womb 
+ -ITIS], Path. inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of the womb. Endo-metry [see -METRY], 
Med. the measurement of an internal part. 
E-ndomorph [Gr. uopó/j form], Min. a mineral 
enclosed within another. Endopa-ri site, Zool. 
an animal that lives and finds food in the internal 
organs of another; hence E:ndoparasictic a. 
E-ndophragm [Gr. ópáyue partition], a. Bot. a 
transverse diaphragm or septum; b. Zool. the 
chitinous covering of the neural canal in the 
thorax of some Crustacea; hence Endophra-gmal 
a. Endophy-llous a. [Gr. $vMov], evolved 
from within a sheath, as the young leaves of 
monocotyledons. E:ndoplasm  [Gr. 7Adoua 
something moulded], the inner soft layer of the 
body of an Amæba, or the like (cf. ECTOPLASM). 
E-ndoplast (Gr. zAaorós formed}, “a large proto 
plasmic corpuscle in the external parenchyma of 
the body of the Infusoria’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); hence 
Endopla:stic a.; Endopla'stule [see -ULE], ‘a 
bright rod-like mass lying in the interior or 
outside of the endoplast of Protozoa; supposed 
to be a male sexual organ’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 
Endopleu:ra [Gr. 7Aevpd side), Bot. the internal 
covering of a seed. Hence Endopleu-rite, Zool 
the portion of the apodeme of the thorax in 
Crustacea, which arises from the interepimeral 
membrane connecting each ir of somites. 
Endo-podite [Gr. roós, moóós foot + -ITE], *the 
innermost of the two processes appended to the 
basal process of the hinder limbs of some of the 
Crustacea’ (Syd. Soc. Ler.. E-ndor(r)hiz 
[Gr. £a root], Bot. ‘the sheat h-enclosed radicle 
of an endorrhizous plant’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). Hence 
Endor(r)hi-zal, -ous adjs. E-ndosarc [Gr. 
cáp£, capxós flesh], Zool. the inner sarcode-layer 
of certain rhizopods, as the Amoeba. E-ndoscope 
[see -SCOPE], Med. ‘an instrument so arranged as 
to give a view of some internal part of the body 
through a natural canal’ (Syd. Soc. Ler.). Hence 
Endoscopic a. Endoscopy. E:ndoske-letal 
a., of or pertaining to the E:ndoske-leton [see 
SKELETON], Anat. the interior framework of the 
Vertebrata, consisting of bone and cartilage. 
E-ndosperm [Gr. o»épua], Bot. the nutritive 
element, or albumen, enclosed with the embryo in 
many seeds; hence Endospermic a. E:ndo- 
spore [Gr. ozopá sowing], Bot. a. the inner coat 
of a spore in lichens; b. a spore formed inside a 
theca; hence E:ndospo-rous a. having spores 
contained in a case. Endoste-rnite [Gr. arépvov], 
Zool. the portion of the apodeme in the thorax 
of Crustacea which arises from the intersternal 
membrane. Endo'steum [mod.L., f. Gr. óoréov 
bone] Anat. the internal periosteum; hence 
Endo'steal a,; Endo'steally adv. Endo'stoma 
[Gr. orópa], Zool. a plate which supports the 
labrum in certain Crustacea, E-ndostome 
[see prec.], Bot. the orifice in the inner integu- 
ment of an ovule. Endosto'sis [Gr. doréov, 
an internal growth of bone. E:ndostyle [Gr. 
erddos column], Zool. ʻa rigid, hollow, rod-like 
structure on the floor of the ventral groove of 
Tunicata’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); hence Endosty-lic a. 
Endothe:ca [Gr. 0/« case], a. Zool. the inner 
layer of the wall of the sac of the gonosome of the 
Hydrozoa; b. Bot. the inner membrane of the 
wall of the cells of the anther. Hence Endo- 
the-cal a., (dissepiments) horizontal plates 
growing inwards from the septa of a corallite 
(Sud. Soe. Lex). Endothelium  [Gr. On} 
nipple), Phys. the layer of cells lining a blood- 
vessel or serous cavity (cf. EPITHELIUM); hence 


ENDO- y 
That is within the heart. b. Relating to the 
endocardium. 


Endocarditis (e:ndokaadoi'tis). 1836. |f. 
next + ms.) Med. Inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the heart. Hence Endo- 
cardittic a. 

jEndocardium (endoki-adibm). — 1872. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. &óov (ENDO-) + xapbía heart, 
after pericardium.) Phys. The membrane 
lining the cavities of the heart. 

Endocarp (endokürp). 1830. [f. ENDO- + 
Gr. xapsés fruit.) Bot. The inner layer of à 
pericarp. 

Endocrine (endokrein). 1913. [orig. adj., 
f. ExDO- + xp»ev separate.] Anat. A 
ductless gland. Hence Endocrinology 


[-oLoey]. 


ENDOW 


Endoderm (e-ndodéim), 1835, [f. ENDO- 
+ Gr. 6épua skin.) 1. Bot. a. The cellular 
face of the liber. b. The inner layer of the 
wall of a vegetable cell. 2. Biol, a. The inner 
layer of the blastoderm. b. The lining of the 
interior cavity of the Calenterata 1861. 
Hence Endode-rmal, Endode-rmic adj: 
Endode-rmis [after epidermis], Bot. 
Endogamy (endo:gámi). 1805. |f. as prec. 
+ Gr. yáuos marriage, after polygamy.] The 
custom of marrying only within the limits 
of a clan or tribe. Hence Endo-gamic, 
Endo:gamous adjs. 

Endogen (e-ndodgén). 1842. [- Fr. endo- 
gene (De Candolle, 1813); see ENDO-, -GEN.] 
Bot, A plant in which new wood is developed 
in the interior of the stem, which is not 
differentiated into wood and bark; opp. to 
ExOGEN. Also fig. Hence E1dogene'ity, the 
fact of being ENDOGENOUS. (A bad forma- 
tion.) 

Endogenous (endo:d5inos), a. 1930. [f. 
prec. + -oUs.] a. Growing from within. b. 
Path. Ot a contagion: Passing direct from the 


- sick body to the sound. c. Of or pertaining to 


an ENDOGEN. Hence Endo-genously adv. 

Endorse (endó:a8), sb. 1572. lapp. f. next.] 
Her. A vertical division of a shield, one-eighth 
(or one-fourth) of the breadth of a PALE. 

Endorse, in- (en-, indg-as), v. 1547. [- 
med.L. indorsare, f. L. in IN-* + dorsum 
back. Superseded earlier ENDoss, Commer- 
cial and literary use favours endorse, legal 
indorse. Commercial and literary use 
favours endorse, legal indorse.] 1, trans. To 
write on the back of (a document); spec. in 
Comm. to sign one's name on the back of (a 
bill, promissory note, or cheque). 2. fig. To 
confirm, countenance, as by an endorsement. 
1847. b. To declare one's approval of, 
‘crack up’ (a person or thing). U.S. 1914. 
3. To load the back of (an animal) with. 
(Merely literary.) 1671. 4. Her. In pa. pple. 
endorsed. a. = ADDORSED. b. Of a pale: 
Placed between two endorses. c. Of wings: 
‘Thrown backwards 1500. 

1. A bundle of letters. .indorsed. .' Letters from 
the Old Gentleman’ 1709. To e. a bill ROGERS, a 
chauffeur's licence 1865. 2. This conclusion I 
unhesitatingly indorse CARPENTER. 3. Elephants 
indorsed with towers Mint. P. R. 11, 329. Hence 
Endo:rsable, also in- a., that may or can be en- 
dorsed. Endorsee:, also in-, one to whom a 
note or bill is endorsed, or assigned by endorse- 
ment. Endo-rser, indorser, occas, -or, one 
who endorses (lit. and fig.). 

Endorsement, in- (ens indg-asmént). 
1547. [f. prec. + -MENT.] 1. The action of 
endorsing; concr. à signature, memorandum, 
or remark endorsed upon a document. 2. fig. 
Confirmation, ratification, approving testi- 
mony 1633. 

1. By his E. he made it his own Bill 1682. 2. This 
doctrine. . bears the e. of the very highest names 


1879. 

Endosmic (endo:zmik), a. 1865, [f. ENDO- 
+ Gr. deuós (see ENDOSMOSE) + -1€.] Of or 
pertaining to endosmosis. So Endosmo:dic 
a. (rare). 

Endosmometer (endjzmo:mitoi) 1836. 
[f. as prec. + -METER.] An instrument for 
exhibiting and measuring endosmosis. 

Endosmose (endozmó"s) 1829. [- Fr. 
endosmose (Dutrochet), f. Gr. &&ov (ENDO-) 
+ deuós thrusting, pushing, + -ose -OSIS.] 
= next. Hence Endosmo:sic a. of or per- 
taining to e. 

Endosmosis (endjzmó*sis). 1836. [alt. 
of prec. on Eng. analogies; see -0s18.] Phys., 
etc. The passage of a fluid inwards through 
a porous septum, to mix with another fluid 
on the inside of it. So Endosmottic a. of or 
pertaining to e. 

Endosperm, -spore, ctc.; see ENDO-. 

+Endo:ss, v. [- (O)Fr. endosser, f. en EN-* 

+ dos back, Cf. med.L. indossare. Repl. by 
Enporsk.] 1, = ENDORSE v. 1. -1013. 2. To 
inscribe or portray on any surface —1596. 

2. Her name in euery tree T will endosse SPENSER. 

Endoubt; see EN- pref.' 2. 

Endow (endau), v. ME. [- legal AFr. 
endouer, f. en EN-* + (O)Fr. douer i= L. 
dotare, f. dos, dot- dowry, rel. to dare give.] 1. 
trans. To give or assure ja dowry, or dower, 
to. Formerly with of. 1535. 2. To enrich with 


ENDOWED 


property; to provide a permanent income for 
1460. 3. fig. To enrich or furnish with any 
gift ME. 

1. The wife..shall bee endowed of the thirde 
parte of such landes. tr. Littleton’s Tenures, 2. 
With all my worldly goods I thee e. Bk. Com. 
Prayer. To e. an Hospital 1638, a dog EMERSON. 
3. To be endowed with ample priviledges 1661, 
with life and organisation 1872, speech Mor- 
LEY. Hence Endow-er, one who endows. 
TEndow:ry = DOWRY, 

Endowed (endawd), ppl. a. 1700. [f. 
prec. + -ED'.] In senses of the vb. Chiefly 
of societies or institutions: Possessing a 
permanent income from gifts or bequests. 

They are schools e.; with exhibitions. .for the 
education of youth 1700. 

tEndoweer, v. 1606. [- OFr. endouairer, 
f. en EN- + douaire DOWER.] To dower (a 
woman); also fig. —1654. 

Endowment (endau:mént), 1460. [f. EN- 
DOW t. + -MENT.] 1. The action of endowing 
(see ENDOW v.). 2. coner. The property or 
fund with which a society, institution, etc. is 
endowed 1597. 13. Property, possessions 
(rare) -1816. 4. A gift, power, capacity, or 
the like, with which a person is endowed 
1010. 

2. Alms and endowments, the usual fruits of a 
late penitence BURKE. 3. These women’s worldly 
endowments SCOTT. 4. The King's rare natural 
Endowments 1610. 

Endrudge; see EN- pref.! 2. 

tE-ndship. 1589. [f. END sb. + sump. Cf. 
township.) A small suburb —1701. 

Endue, in- (en-, indiz:), v. ME. [orig. — 
(O)Fr. enduire (i) i= L. inducere lead in (IN- 
DUCE); (ii) a new formation f. en EN-! + 
duire :- L. ducere lead; by crossing with L. 
induere put on (a garment), clothe, the word 
became partly synon. with endow and invest] 
11. To induct into a living, or into a lordship 
-1400. 12. Of a hawk: To digest. Hence 
transf. Also fig. 310618. 13. To lead on; to 
bring up, educate —1604. 4. To put on as a 
garment; to clothe; to cover. Also transf. 
ME. 5. To invest, endow, supply with any- 
thing; esp. with a power or quality, a 
spiritual gift, ete. ME. 

4. Endu'd with robes of various hue DRYDEN. To 
€. his heavy mail LYTTON. 5. Leah said, God hath 
endued me with a good dowry Gen. 30: 20. We 
are endued with capacities of action, of happiness, 
and misery BUTLER. Hence +Endue-ment, the 
action of enduing; that with which one is endued. 

Endungeon (end»'ndgon), v. 1599. [See 
EN-! pref.] To put into or shut up in a dun- 
geon. Hence transf. 

Endurable (endiü*-rüb'l) a. 1007. [f. EN- 
DURE v. + -ABLE.] 1, That can be endured or 
put up with 1800. 2. Durable (rare). Hence 
Endu:rabidity (rare). Endu-rableness 
(rare). 

Endurance (endiü"rüns), 1494. [- (O)Fr. 
endurance, f. endurer; sce ENDURE, -ANCE.] 1. 
The fact, the habit or the power of enduring ; 
absol. long-suffering, patience 1667. 2, Dura- 
tion, Also, power of lasting. 1494. 3, That 
which is endured; a hardship 1555. 

1, Ease out of pain Through labour and e, MILT. 

- Heauie Burthens and Endurances BACON. 

Endurant (endiü*-rünt), a. 1866. [f. next 
+ -ANT. Cf. Fr. endurant.] That endures or 
is capable of enduring. Const. of. 

Doing good, and e. of evil NEALE. 

Endure (endiü*a), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. en- 
durer :- L. indurare harden, f. in EN- + 
durus hard.) f1. To harden. Hence fig. to 
make callous. Also, to strengthen. 1600. 2. 
intr, To last. Also, to persist, hold out. ME. 
3. trans. To undergo, bear, support, sustain; 
prop. to undergo without giving way. Also 
absol. ME. 4. To suffer without resistance, 
submit to, tolerate 1475. 15. Of things: To 
permit of (arch.) —1823. 

2. His lordship and power in this worlde may not. 
long e. EARL RIVERS, Highe wodes and forestes 
that endured to the cyte of Constances Lp. 
BERNERS, 3. To e. exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or 
pain Mint. P. L. 11. 206. To e. the whole weight of 
the imperial army DE For. 4. Brutus baite not. 
me, Ile not e. it SHAKS. For how can I e. to see. 
the evil that shall come unto my people Esther 

: 6. 5. I have that to say..which will not e. 
your presence Scorr, 

Hence fEndu-rement, the action of enduring; 
hardship, Endu-rer, Endu-ring prep, = DUR- 
ING. Endu-ring-ly adv., -ness, 
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End-way(s, -wise (endwé', -wé'z, -woiz), 
adv. 1575. [f. END sb. + -WAY(S, WISE sb.!] 1. 
Of position: With the end uppermost, fore- 
most, or towards the spectator. Also End- 
ways on. 1657. 2. Of motion: a. End on, 
continuously. (Now dial.) 1575. b. End fore- 
most 1765. c. Lengthwise; also quasi-adj. 
1790. 

-ene, suffix, in Org. Chem. the termination 
of names of hydrocarbons, e.g. benzene, cam- 
phene, etc. In systematic nomenclature, 
proper to compounds of the olefine group, 
with formula C,H,, and widely used for 
hydrocarbons of any type with at least one 
double bond. 

fE-necate, v. 1657. [- enecal-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. enecare, f. e EX-' + necare kill. 
See -ATE*.] To kill outright —1665. Hence 
TEneca-tion. 

En échelon; see ECHELON. 

Ened, var. of ENDE. 

Eneid, var. of ANEW. 

Enema (eníma, enimàá) Pl. enemas; 
(techn.) enemata. 1681. [- late L. enema — 
Gr. eua, f. énéva. Send or put in, inject, 
f. év EN-* + tévu send.] 1, Med. A liquid or 
gaseous substance (either medicinal or 
alimentary) injected into the rectum; a 
clyster, an injection. Also aitrib. 2. Short 
for ‘enema-apparatus’. 

Enemy (e-némi. ME. [- OFr. enemi (mod. 
ennemi) i= L, inimicus, f. in- IN- + amicus 
friend.] 

A. sb. 1. One that hates, and wishes or seeks 
to injure another; an adversary, opponent. 
Also transf. and fig. 2. One of a hostile army 
ornation ME. 3. The hostile force. Also, a 
hostile ship. 1601. 

1. The man of the world, that worst e. of the 
world MORLEY. Phr. The e.: the Devil. fig. So 
mak'st thou faith an e. to faith John mn. i. 263, 2. 
A rebel is not an e. BLACKSTONE. 3. They strike 
at the e. in his. .most vulnerable part BURKE. 

B. adj. t1. Hostile, unfriendly 1720. 2. Of 
or pertaining to an ENEMY (sense 2); hostile. 
Now rare. ME. 

1. I have been shipwrackt, yet am not e. with the 
sea or winds SIR T. BROWNE. 2. E. goods 1793. 

Enemy, dial. corruption of ANEMONE. 

fEnent, enentes, prep. ME. [var. of 
ANENT.] = ANENT —1510. 

Enepidermic (enepidd-amik), a. [f. EN-* + 
EPIDERMIS + -10.] Med. Of or pertaining to 
applications to the skin. 

Energetic (eneadge'tik), a. 1651. [- Gr. 
fwepynrwós active, f. évepyetv operate, effect, 
f. év EN-* + yov work.] t1. Operative. 
GREW. 2. Powerfully operative 1651. 3, 
Characterized by energy 1796. 

1. A being eternally energetick 1701. 2. An ener- 
getick remedy 1651. 3. Active and e. respiration 
1842. The world belongs to the e. EMERSON. So 
Energe'tical. Hence Energe-tically adv. Ener- 
Bertics sb. pl. the science of ENERGY. 

tEne-rgiatype. 1845. [f. late L. energia. 
(see ENERGY) + TYPE.] = FERROTYPE —1859. 

Energic, t-al (end-ad3ik, il), a. 1005. [f. 
ENERGY + -10, -AL', Cf. Fr. énergique.] 11. 
= ENERGETIC 2.—1753. 2. = ENERGETIC 3. 
Now rare. 1702. 3, nonce-uses. (see quots.) 
2. Cæsar, astute, e., press’d the war 1876. 3. E. 
Teason COLERIDGE. The e. faculty that we call 


Will 1859. 
lEnergico (enerdsiko), adv. [It.] Mus, A 
direction: With energy, In mod. Dicts. 


Energize (eneadgaiz), v. 1752. [f. ENERGY 
+ -IZE. Cf. Fr. fénergiser.] 1. trans. To 
rouse into energy, or Supply with energy 
1753. 2. intr. To be in active operation; to 
put forth energy 1752. 

1. Faith will e. us for any sort of work 1875. 
2. We exist only as we energise SIR W. HAMILTON. 
Ene Energizer, he who or that which ener- 

Energumen (enoagid-mén). 1702. 

; energumenus — Gr. évepyovpevos, pa. pple. 
Of évepyeiv work in or upon, f. é» EN-* + 
oyov work.] 1. One possessed by a devil; a 
demoniac 1706. 2. An enthusiast, a fanatical 
As 1702. 

- If there was ever an Energumene. . i 
devil speaking with that Woman's un Scorn 
Energy (enord3i). 1599. [- Fr. énergie or 
late L. energia — Gr. évépyexa (Aristotle), f. 
*v EN-* + épyov work; see -¥*] 1. Force 


I- late 


ENFELON 


or vigour of expression 1599. 2, Exercise of 
Power, operation, activity; Tconer. an effect, 
1626. jb. Effectual operation -1725 3. 
Vigour of action, utterance, etc, Hence; The 
capacity and habit of strenuous exertion, 
1809. 4. Power actively and efficiently 
exerted. Occas, in pl. 1005, b. pl. Activities 
1742. 5, Ability or capacity to produce an 
effect 1677. 6. Physics. The power of doing 
work possessed by a body or system of 
bodies. (First used by Young to denote 
actual, kinetic, or motive e. (cf. sense 4); but 
now including potential, static, or latent €., or 
€. of position. Also differentiated as mechani- 
cal, molecular, chemical, electrical, ete.) 1807. 

1. The Liturgy, admired for its e. and pathos 
EMERSON. 2. Naturalization had a retrospective 
€. 1798. 3. He took his measures with his usual e. 
MACAULAY. 4. The disturbing e. of the planets 
Mns. SOMERVILLE. b. The troublesome energies 
of Parliament MAY. 5. The e. and power of church 
music ATTERBURY, 6. ‘The term e. may be ap- 
plied. .to the product’ (now half the product) ‘of 
the mass or weight of a body, into the square of 
the number expressing its velocity’ T. YOUNG. 
Phr. Conservation of e. (see Ci ERVATION). In 
every case in which e. is lost by resistance, heat is 
generated THOMSON & TAIT. 

Enervate (ind-avét), a. 1603. [- L. ener- 
vatus, pa. pple. of enervare; see next, -ATE*,] 
1. Wanting in strength or force; debilitated, 
spiritless, weak. 2. Bot. Ribless. 

Enervate (e-nave't), v. 1610. [- enerval-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L, enervare, f. e E- + nervus 
sinew; see -ATE*.] 11. (rans. To cut the ten- 
dons of; chiefly spec. to hamstring, hough (a 
horse) -1751. 12. To emasculate. J. H(EALEY). 
3. To weaken physically; now only of things 
that impair nervous tone 1668. 4, To weaken 
mentally or morally ; to destroy the capacity 
of for action. Also transf. of sentiments, ex- 
pressions, ete. 1614. 15. To render ineffectual 
—1836. 

3. The conquerors were enervated by luxury 
GIBBON, 4. The tendency of abstract thought . . 
to e. the will M, Parisi 5. To e, the force and 
vigour of all divine injunctions 1702. Hence 
Evnervator. 

Enervation (enoavé'fon). 1555. [- late L. 


enervatio, f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. Fr. 
énervation.] T1. = L. enervatio, used as tr. 
Gr. drovevpwos (see quot.) —1751. 2. The 


action of enervating; enervated state 1556. 

1. The fibres of the recti of the abdomen. .are 
intersected by several nervous places, called by 
the antients, enervations: though they be real 
tendons CHAMBERS Cycl. s.v. 2. A love for 
knowledge without e. of character GROTE. 

tEne-rve, v. 1613. [- (O)Fr. énerver = L. 
enervare ENERVATE v.] = ENERVATE t. T1 M 

fEne-vous, a. rare. 1077. [f. L. emer 
(fe E- + nervus sinew) + -ovs.] Without 
nerve or strength; powerless, futile -1734. 

Eneuch, eneugh, Sc. f. ENOUGH. 

TEnew:, v. 1486. OFr. enewer, eneauer, 
f. en EN-! + eau (:- L. aqua) water.] Of à 
hawk: To drive (a fowl) into the water. (In 
SHARKS. Meas. for M. Ii. i. 91, erron. emmew.) 
1612. 

Enface (enfé's), v. 1861. [f. EN-! + PA 
sb., after ENDORSE.] trans, To write or ps 
on the face of. Hence Enfa:cement, what s 
written or printed on the face of a bill o 
note. 


1Enfa-mish, v. ME. [Altered f. AFFAMISH: 
EN-.] tans. To famish -1491. Hence 
t-ment. 

lEnfant terrible (anfanteribl) 1851. Mer 
‘terrible child'.] A child who embarras! 
his elders by his remarks; also transf. — m 
tEnfa-rce, v. ME. [- OFr, enfarcir 


infarcire, f, in IN-? + farcire stuft.] To stuff. 
Also fig. 1624. 

Enfect, obs. f. INFECT a. and v. ent 
Enfeeble (enfrb', v. ME. [- OFr. @y 
feblir, -lier, f. en EN-! + feble FEEBLE. V 
AFFEEBLE.] trans. To make feeble. p.L. 


a ebled me MILT. 
Te sae rient ndn Enfee'bler (rare): 
fEnfeeblish, v. ME. [- enfeblis 
lengthened stem of OFr. enfeblir; gon 2 
-ISH*.] To make or become feeble -157! rois 
Enfelon, v. Obs. or arch. 1479. l- See 
enfelloner, -ir, f. en EN-! + felon furious. Ki 
FELON a. and sb.1] To make furious, 
furiate. 

Like one enfelon’d or distraught SPENSER. 


ENFEOFF 


Enfeoff (enfe-f), v. ME. [- AFr. enfeoffer 
(AL. enfeoffare), OFT. enfeffer, f. en EN- + 
fief FIEF.] 1. trans, To invest with a fief; to 
put in possession of the fee-simple or fee-tail 
of lands, tenements, etc. Also absol. Also 
transf. and fig. 2. fig. To hand over as a fief; 
to give up entirely 1596. 

2. The skipping King..Enfeoff'd himselfe to 
Popularitie SHAKS. 

Enfeoffment (cnfe-fmént). 1460. [f. prec. 
+ Amwr.] a. The action of enfeoffing. b. The 
deed or instrument by which a person is en- 
feoffed. c. The fief. d. The possession of a 
fief. 

Enfester; see EN- pref.’ 3. 

Enfetter (enfe-tox), v. Also in-. 1604. [See 
Ex] To put into fetters (lit. and fig.); to 
enslave to. 

‘His Soul is so enfetter'd to her Loue Oth. 11. iii. 851. 

Enfever (enfivoz), v. 1799. [See EN-*.] 
To throw into a fever; fig. to incense. 

Enflef (enfi-f), v. rare. 1861. [f. EN-! + 
Fier.) = ENFEOFF. 

Enfield (e-nfild). 1858. A village in Middle- 
sex, near which is a Government manu- 
factory of small-arms. Used attrib., as in E. 
rifle, ete. 

Enflerce; see EN- pref.* 2. 

Enfilade (enfilé'-d), sb. 1705, [- Fr. en- 
filade, t. enfiler thread on a string, pierce or 
traverse from end to end, f. en EN-* + fil 
FILE sb.5; see -ApE.] +1. A suite of rooms, 
whose doorways are opposite each other; 
also, a vista, as between rows of trees, etc. 
-1800. 2. Mil. A fire from artillery or 
musketry which sweeps a line of works or men 
from end to end. Also attrib. in e. fire. 1796. 

Enfilade (enfi ) v. 1706. [f. prec.] tl. 
trans, To set (trees) so as to form an enfilade 
1725, 2. Mil. To subject to an enfilade; to 
rake (a line of works or troops, a road, etc.) 
from end to end with a fire in the direction of 
its length 1706. Also transf. 


2. The bridge. . enfiladed by the enemy’s 
cannon PRESCOTT 
fEnfile, v. ME. [- Fr. enfiler; see EN- 


FILADE sb.) 1. To put on a string or thread 
-1675, 2. Her. In pa. pple. (See quot.) 1830. 
2. When the head of a man or beast, or any other 
charge, is placed on che blade of a sword, the 


sword is said to be enfiled wi 
NO MIND. 0 be enfiled with whatever is borne 
tEnfi're, v. 1513. [f. EN-. + FIRE sb. 


trans. To set on fire. Also fig. —1855. 
Enflesh (enfle-[), v. Also in-. 1548, [See 
En-!, IN-*.] (rans. a. To make into flesh. b. 
To cause a growth of flesh upon. c. To plant 
in the flesh, to ingrain. d. To give a form of 
flesh to. 

Enflower (enflau*a), v. 1523. [See EN-'.] 
To cover or deck with flowers. 

These odorous and enflower'd fields B. JONS. 
Enfold, in- (en-, int"1d), v. Pa. pple. 
occas, infold, enfolden. 1579. [f. EN-*, IN-* 
* For» sb. and v.] 1. trans. To wrap up, en- 
velop in or wilh. Also said of the garment, 
ete. Also fig. 1592. 2. To encompass; to clasp, 
Sabicea; Also fig. 1590. t3. = INVOLVE 
À na 4. To shape as a fold or folds; formerly 
eee ate ms 

^ is enfolded in the acorn TRENOH. fig. 
DOLCE ap t d 
tems elms info! p) 
tim is infolded DARWIN. Hence. "nto-iaer, in- 


f 
i Enfo-dment, enfolding; that which 


Enfold (enfd"-1d), v.* 

,v.' rare. 1688. [f. EN-' + 
ru 3b] To shut up in a fold. 
itEnto-ow, v. rare. ME. [See EN-}.] a. 
i 8. To follow after; fig. to imitate. b. 
TEnIC. follow on; to result —1485. 
tio i ET sb. ME. [f. next.] Effort, exer- 

Pretty enterprise of small e. MILTON, 
EMorce (enfoó?as), v. ME. [- OFr. en- 
fries ter) SE ace 

» ire, t. in- IN-* is . 
Ct. Arronc in- IN-* + fortis strong. 

* 1l. trans. To strengthen physically or 
To MY; to reinforce, encourage —1085. 12. 
ded force to —1775. 3. To press home; to 

; fto emphasize 1449, +4. refl. To exert 


Oneself, strive —1693. i 
strive, attempt —1595. ie 


Tips rs the Towns of Flanders by..our Troops 


OUNSON, 3. In order to e. what he had said 
861103 
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II. fi. trans. To drive by force to or from 
—16t t. +2. To press hard upon; also fig.; 
also inir. in same sense —1662. 13. To over- 
come by violence; also fig. —1631. 4. To 
compel, constrain 1509. 

1. As swift as stones Enforced from the old As- 
syrian slings Hen. V, IV. vii. 65. 2. Jul. C. 1v. iii. 
112. 3. To e. a woman CAXTON, a town 1579. 4. 
To inforce a Borrower to pay LOCKE. 

III. 1. To produce, impose, effect by force 
1531. 2. To compel the observance of; to 
support by force (a claim, etc.) 1603. 

1. To e. a brawle B. JONS., a tear 1812, obedience 
to an order 1844, payment KINGSLEY. 2. To e. à 
precept GOLDSM., a demand 1841. 

Hence Enfo-rceable a. that can be enforced; 
also, Tforcible. Enfo-rcedly adv. Enfo'rcer. En- 
fo'rcingly adv. 

Enforcement (enfó*ismént) Also in-. 
1475. [- OFr. enforcement; see prec., -MENT.] 
1. The action of enforcing (see ENFORCE v.); 
concr. à reinforcement 1587. 2. Constraint, 
compulsion; a constraining or compelling in- 
fluence. Now rare. 1475. 3. The forcible ex- 
action of a payment, an action, etc.; the com- 
pelling the fulfilment of (a law, obligation, 
see ; tconcr. a means of enforcing, a sanction 

597. 

1. What inforcements. .to perswade men GOLD- 
ING. And his e. of the Citie Wiues Rich. III, II. 
vii. 8. The Prince of Conde was sent. .with a great 
E. TEMPLE. 2. Tuneless numbers, wrung By 
sweet e. KEATS. 3. The Rewards and Punish- 
ments..established as the Enforcements of his 
Law LOCKE. An e. of domestic discipline SCOTT. 

Enforcible, var. of ENFORCEABLE. 

+Enfo-rcive, a. 1606. [f. ENFORCE v. + 
-IvE.] Tending to enforce; forcible, urgent 
—1693. Hence fEnfo'rcively adv. 

TEnfo'rest, v. 1619. [- med.L. inforestare, 
f. in IN-! + foresta Forest. Cf. AFFOREST.] 
To turn into forest 1662. 


- Enform, etc.; see INFORM, etc. 


Enfort; see EN- pref. 2. 

fEnfortu'ne, v. [See EN-'.] To invest with 
a quality. CHAUCER. 

fEnfoulder, v. [app. f. EN- + OFr. 
fouldre (mod. foudre) thunderbolt.] In En- 
fou-Idred ppl. a. tblack as a thunder-cloud. 
SPENSER. 

Enframe (enfré^-m) v. Also in-. 1848. 
[See EN-!, IN-*.] To enclose in or as in a 


frame. f 
tEnfra'nch, v. 1581. [- AFr. enfraunchir, 
f. as next.) = ENFRANCHISE —1633. 

Enfranchise (enfra:ntfiz, -tfoiz), v. 1514. 
[f. enfranchiss-, lengthened stem of OFr. 
enfranchir, f. en EN-! + franc, franche free, 
FRANK. Cf. AFFRANCHISE.] 1. To set free; to 
release from slavery or serfdom, confinement, 
or obligatory payments or legal liabilities 
1531. 12. To make free of a municipality or 
corporation. Also fig. 1655. 3. To invest 
(a city or town) with municipal rights. Now 
chiefly to invest with the right of representa- 
tion in Parliament. 1564. 4. To admit to 
political rights; now esp. to the electoral 
franchise 1683. 5. To naturalize; also fig. 
1Obs. 1601. 

1. Phr. To e. a copyhold or leasehold: to convert it 
into freehold. 3. Verolam-cestre was at this time 
enfranchised FULLER. 5. By enfranchising strange 
forein words 1668. Hence Enfra:nchiser, one 
who or that which enfranchises. 

Enfranchisement (enfra-ntfizmént). Also 
jin-. 1595. [f. prec. + -MENT.] 1. Libera- 
tion from imprisonment, servitude, or politi- 
cal subjection. Also fig. 2. Admission to the 
freedom of a city or body politic; admi 


privileges (esp. of the electoral franchise) upon 
a town. 1628. 3. The conversion of copyhold 
or leasehold lands into freehold 1876. 

Enfree, -freedom, -freeze, etc.; see EN-'. 

Enfrenzy (enfrenzi), v. 1656. [See En-'.] 
To throw into a frenzy. 

Enfroward; see EN-' 2. 

+Enfu-me, v. 1001. [- (O)Fr. enfumer iL. 
infumare, f. in- IN-* + fumus smoke.] To 
expose to the action of smoke —1658. 

Engage (engé'd5), sb. 1589. [f. next.] tl. 
Bargain; also, entanglement, peril -1626. 2. 
In Sword-exercise: The preliminary move- 
ment in which combatants cross swords 1833. 

Engage (engé'd3), v. 1525. [- (O)Fr. en- 
gager :- Rom. *inwadiare, f. in- EN-* + 
*wadium GAGE sb.*, WAGE.] 

M* 


ENGASTRIMYTH 


I. 11. To pledge or pawn; to mortgage ~1669. 
2.fig. To pledge (one’s life, honour, etc.); also, 
to expose to risk. Now rare. 1568. 13. To 
make (a person) security for (a debt, etc.) 
-1651. 4. To bind by promise, or by legal or 
moral obligation; spec. to betroth 1603. b. 
pass. To have made an appointment, etc. 
1885. 5. To bespeak 1753. 6. inir., for refl. 
To pledge oneself 1613. 17. trans. To lay 
under obligation; in pass. to be committed 
to-1667. 8. To urge, induce. Now rare. 1647. 
9. To gain, win over, as an adherent or helper 
(arch.) 1697. 10. To attract, charm, fascinate. 
Also absol. Now rare. 1711. 

2. This to be true, I do e. my life A. Y. L. V. iv. 
172. 3. Merch. V. 11, ii. 264. 4. I am engaged for 
to-morrow 1891. 5. To e. Balmat as guide TYN- 
DALL, rooms, box-seats, etc. (mod,). 6. More than 
Le. for JANE AUSTEN. 8. O. example high! In- 
gaging me to emulate Mint, P. L. 1x. 963. 9. To e. 
poetry in the cause of virtue 1779. 

IL 1. a. To entangle. Obs. 1602. b.4rch. 
To fasten, attach. In pass. of a pillar: To be 
partly let into a wall in the rear. 1700. C. 
Mech. (intr. for refl.) of a cog-wheel, etc.: To 
gear with 1884. 12. trans. To cause to pene- 
trate info a country, a defile, etc.; also refl. 
and intr. 31693. 13. To involve, mix up in, 
also occas., into, lo, with. Also intr. for refl. 
-1796. 4. To attract and hold fast 1642. 5. 
trans, To occupy, employ. Now usu. pass. 
1648. 6. intr. for refl. ‘To embark in any 
business’ (J.) 1646. 7. trans. Of combatants: 
To interlock (weapons). Also absol. 1697. 
8. a. To bring into conflict with the enemy 
1668. b. inir. for refl. To enter into combat 
(with); also fig. 1647. 9. = ‘engage with’ (see 
8); also (now rarely) fig. 1698. 

1. a. Haml. m, iii. 69. 4. Her form. .engaged the 
eyes of the whole congregation in an instant 
STEELE. 5. Engaged with my guitar 1847. 6. To 
e. in politics JOWETT. 8. a. He had taken care not 
to e. the whole of his troops 1891. 9. These 
monsters, Critics! with your darts e, POPE. 

Engaged (engédad), ppl. a. 1015. If. 
prec. + -ED'.] 1. fEntangled. tb. Obliged. 
c. Locked in fight. d. Betrothed, 2. (See 
quots.) 

1. b. Not as an e. person, but indifferently 
WALTON. 2. E. column, one partly let into a 
wall in the rear. E. wheels (Mech.), wheels in gear 
with each other. Hence 1Enfa'gedness. 

Engagement (engé'-dgmént). Also tin-. 
1024. [= (O)Fr. engagement, f. engager; see 
ENGAGE v., -MENT.] 1. The action of engaging, 
in various senses (see ENGAGE v.). 2. The 
state, condition, or fact of being engaged; 
spec. betrothal 1642. 3. A formal promise, 
agreement, undertaking, covenant 1624; an 
appointment 1800; in pl. pecuniary liabilities 
1848. +4. Moral or legal obligation; a tie 
-1794; attachment, prepossession, bias (rare) 
-1708. 5. A battle, encounter; fa single 
combat 1665. +6. concr. An inducement, mo- 
tive —1698. 

2. Your account of your daughter's e. DICKENS. 
3. Mr. A. B. is unable to meet his engagements 
1801. 5. We daily expect to hear of an E. be- 
tween the Swedish and Danish Fleets 1710. 

Engager (engé^dgox). 1050. [f. ENGAGE 
v. + -ER!.] 1. One who engages; esp. one who 
enters into an engagement or agreement; ta 
guarantor 1653. 2. spec. One of those who 
approved of the secret treaty or engagement 
negotiated at Carisbrooke in 1647 between 
Charles I and the Scottish commissioners. 
Obs, exc. Hist. 1650. 

Engaging (engé!-dsin), ppl. a. 1073. [f. as 
prec. + -ING*] That engages; fobliging; 
fabsorbing; winning, attractive. 

Phr. Æ. and disengaging machinery (Mech.): that 
in which one part is alternately united to or sepa- 
rated from another part, as occasion may require 
(Nicholson). Hence Enga‘ging-ly adv., 1-ness. 

Engallant, -gaol, -garboil, etc.; see En- 


pref." 

Engarland (enga-alind), v. 1581. [f. EN-* 
+ GARLAND sb. Cf. Fr. enguirlander.) To 
encircle with or as with a garland. 
+Enga‘rrison, v. 1612. [f. EN- + GARRI- 
son sb.) To serve as a garrison in; to protect 
by a garrison; to station as a garrison (pass. 
only) -1775. 

+Enga‘strimyth. 1598. [- Fr. engastri- 
mythe — Gr. éyyaorpiuv8os, f. ev EN-* + yactpt, 
dat. of yaorńp belly + uü0os Speech.] A ven- 
triloquist 1708. Hence Engastrimy:thic a. 


ENGEM 


Engem (endge-m), v. rare. 1630. [f. EN-* 
+ GEM sb.] To set with, or as with, gems; 
to bejewel. 

tEnge:nder, sb. 1528. [- OFr. engendre; 
see next.] The action of engendering; concr. 
offspring, produce —1647. 

Engender (endge-ndoa), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
engendrer :- L. ingenerare, f. in- EN- + 
generare GENERATE v.] 1. trans. Of the male: 
To beget: Const. on, of. Now rhet, or fig. 
12. Of the female: To conceive, bear —1683. 
3. To produce, give existence to ME. t4. 
absol. To copulate. Const. with. Also fig. 
—1826. 15. intr. To breed, be produced, 
develop. Also fig. 1865. 

1. When a man. engenders his like..it is no 
Miracle HOBBES. 3. Reptiles ingendered in the 
putrid waters 1777. Taxes..destroy industry, 
engendring despair HUME. Heat engendered by 
friction TYNDALL. 5. Thick clouds are spread, 
and storms e. there DRYDEN, Hence Enge-nder- 
er. Enge:nderment. 

Engendrure (endse:ndriüi). arch. ME. 
I- OFr. engendr(e)ure, f. engendrer; see prec., 
;URE.] fl. The action of engendering —1555. 
2. Descent, origin ME. var. Enge'ndure (a 
bad form). 

Engild (engi-ld), v. ME. [f. EN-! + GILD 
v.'] To gild; also fig. 

Faire Helena; who more engilds the night SHAKS. 

Engine (e-ndgin), sb. ME. [- OFr. engin 
i- L. ingenium natural quality, disposition, 
or temper, talents, genius, clever device, f. 
in IN-* + gen- root of gignere beget.] tl. 
Mother wit; genius. (Stressed engine) -1820. 
12. Ingenuity; also, artfulness, trickery 
-1050. t3. An instance or product of in- 
genuity; a contrivance, plot; a snare, wile (cf. 
GIN sb.'); also, an appliance, means —1781. 
4, A mechanical contrivance, machine, imple- 
ment, tool; also short for beer-, fire-, garden-e., 
etc. (see FIRE-, GARDEN-, ete.). Also fig. of 
persons and things. ME 5. spec. a. A 
machine or instrument used in warfare ME. 
tb. An engine of torture —1689. t6. As tr. L. 
machina (see MACHINE sb.) -1054. 7. = STEAM- 
ENGINE. (The prevailing sense.) 1816. 8, 
Applied also to analogous machines, in- 
cluding in themselves the means of generat- 
ing power, as caloric-, gas-e., etc. 1891. 

1. A man hath sapiences thre, Memorie, engin, 
and intellect also CHAUCER, 3. The hidden 
engines, and the snares that lie So undiscovered 
QUARLES. 4. Our modern e., the microscope 
1604. An e. to grind knives and scissars 
ARBUTHNOT. fig. Empson and Dudley, the wicked 
engines of Henry VII BLACKSTONE. Two great 
engines, punishment and reward BENTHAM. 6. 

hr. E. of the world (after L. machina mundi 

Lucretius): the ‘universal frame’. 7. His iron 
might the potent e. plies CLOUGH. 

attrib. and Comb.: a. attrib., as e. room, etc.; b. 
objective, as e.-driver, ete.; also e.-lathe, a lathe 
worked by machinery; -sized (paper), sized bya 
machine, not by hand: -turning, the engraving of 
symmetrical patterns upon metals by machinery, 

Engine (e'ndgin) v. ME. [orig. - OFr. 
enginier += med.L. ingeniare, f. ingenium (see 
prec.); later, f. ENGINE sb.) t1. trans. To con- 
trive, plan. Also absol. with inf. —1611. +2, 
To take by craft, ensnare. Only in ME. +3. 
To put on the rack ME.; to assault with en- 
gines 1613. 4. To supply with engines 1808. 

3. Enemies to e. and batter our walls T. ADAMS. 

Engineer (endsini?z), sb. (ME. engyneour 
= OFr. engigneor, -our (mod. ingénieur) :— 
med.L. ingeniator, -ör-, f. ingeniare, f. 
ingenium. In xvi the forms from OFr. were 
superseded by en-, inginer, either after 
mod.Fr. or — It. ingegnere, a distinct forma- 
tion :- Rom. *ingenarius; the ending was 
later assim. to -IER, -EER*] +1. One who 
contrives, designs, or invents; an inventor, a 
plotter -1702, 2. One who designs and con- 
structs military fengines or works. Also jig. 
ME. 3. One who designs and constructs works 
of publie utility. (From 18th c. also Civil E., 
dist. orig. from 2, but now from 4.) Often 
specialized, as electrical, gas, mining, railway, 
telegraph e. 1606. 4. A contriver or maker of 
engines (see ENGINE sb.); now spec. mechanical 
£.1575. 5, One who manages an engine; now 
in England only a marine engine; in U.S. 
oren applied to the driver of a locomotive 

Engineer (endzini?-1), v. 1681, [f. prec. sb.] 

» intr, To act as an engineer. 2. trans. To 
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employ the art of the engineer upon; to con- 
struct or manage as an engineer 1843. b. fig. 
To contrive, plan, superintend. Also (U.S.) 
to carry through a measure or enterprise. 
1873. 

2. The roads are admirably engineered OLMSTED. 
[RIS corner in grain engineered..in Chicago 

Engineering (endgini*rin), vbl. sb. 1720. 
If. prec. + -ING!.] 1. The work done by, or 
the profession of, an engineer. Often spe- 
cialized as civil, mechanical, military e.; agri- 
cultural, electrical, gas, hydraulic, railway, 
sanitary, telegraph e.; see ENGINEER sb. 2-4. 
1702. b. fig. Contriving, manceuvring 1780. 
2. attrib. 1739. 

1. b. Party e. and the trickery of elections 1884. 
2. E. slang BYRON. 

Engineership (endgini*afip). 1649. [See 
-SHIP.] The business or position of an 
engineer. 

TEnginee-ry. [f. ENGINEER sb. + -Y*.] The 
Science of engineering. SMEATON. 

Engineman (e-nd3inmin). 1835. [f. EN- 
GINE sb. + MAN sb.] One who works or 
attends to an engine (see ENGINE sb.). 

Enginery (e-ndginori, -nri). 1605. [f. EN- 
GINE sb. + -(EJRY.] t1. The art of constructing 
engines (see ENGINE sb.), or military works, 
Also attrib, 1672. 2. Engines collectively; 
machinery; engines of war. Often fig. 1641. 
3. The work of an engine. Also fig. 1804. 

2. In hollow Cube, Training his devilish Enginrie 
Mirr. P. L. vi. 553. 

tE-nginous, a. ME. [- OFr. engi(g)nos, 
-eus = L. ingeniosus; see INGENIOUS.) 1. 
Clever, crafty; deceitful -1615. 2. Of or of 
the nature of, an engine (lit. and fig.) —1630. 

1. Open force, or projects e. CHAPMAN. 2. Some e. 
strong words B. JONS. 

Engird (eng5-1d), v. Pa. pple. engirt. 1506. 
If. EN-' + GIRD v.'] To surround with, or as 
with, a girdle. 

Engirdle (engs-1d’l), v. 1602. [f. EN-! + 
GIRDLE v.] — prec. 

tEngi'rt, v. 1590. (f. Ev-* + GIRT v.) 1. 
To gird with. Also simply. 1634. 2. To sur- 
round as a girdle does —1742; to enclose or 
hem in —1634. 

2. The wat'ry zone Ingirting Albion W, BROWNE. 

Engiscope; see ENGYSCOPE. 

Engladden; see Ex- pref.' 3. 

England (i-nglind), (OE. Engla land, lit. 
“the land of the Angles’; see ENGLISH, ANGLE®.) 
11. The territory of the Angles. Only in OE. 
2. The southern part of the island of Great 
Britain. Occas. loosely: Great Britain. Often: 
The English (or British) nation or state. OE. 
Also transf. 3. Short for The King of England, 
also for the English, or a portion of them, as 
in ‘Young England’ (see YouNG) 1595. 
Hence E-nglander (rare), an Englishman. 

|Englanté, a. 1731. [Fr., f. en- EN-! + 
gland acorn.) Her. Bearing acorns. (Dicts.) 

Engle, obs. f. INGLE. 

tEnglei‘m, v. ME. [f. EN-! + tgleim 
slime.] To make slimy; to set fast with, or as 
with, slime. Also to clog, surfeit —1470. 

English (i-nglif). (OE. englisé, occas. 
englisé prop. pertaining to the Angles, but in 
the earliest examples, pertaining to the 
group of Germanic peoples known collect. as 
Angeleynn (Bede's gens Anglorum), lit. ‘race 
of Angles’; also adj. and sb., of their lan- 
guage. See ANGLE sb.?, -ISH!.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to the Angeleynn 
(‘Angle-kin’ = Bede’s gens Anglorum); or, 
later, to the pre-Norman inhabitants of Eng- 
land or their descendants. Now only Hist. 2. 
Of or belonging to England or its inhabitants 
ME. b. ellipt. = ‘English people, soldiers’, 
ete. 1599. 3. transf. Marked by the character. 
istics of an Englishman 1539. 4. As the de- 
signation of a language (see B. 1). Hence: 
Belonging to, written or spoken in, the Eng- 
coor 

» Phr. tE. Disease (Malady), E. Mela itl 
spleen. 3. He will fat the EE to be ls LA 


that is, sincere and honest 1695. 4. Th E. Classi 
eRe 5. e E. Classics 


B. sb. 1. The English language. Also attrib., 
as E. scholar. OE. b. The ‘English’ of any 
Special period, district, or author ME. +2. 
Means of expression in English; the English 
word or equivalent (for) -1679, 3, transf. The 


ENGOULED 


plain sense (of) 1645. 4. Printing, a, A size 
of type intermediate between Great Primer 
and Pica. 


English type. 


b. Old E.: a form of Black Letter, now occas, 
used for ornamental purposes, 

1 ue I purpose ud to declare On (= in) 
ynglysh BOKENHAM. Phr. The king's, ! 
E. (cf. ‘to deface the king's com). b Tie id 
period, that ending about 1100-1150, The Middle 

. period, that ending about 1450, when the 
period of Modern E. begins. The term Old E. is 
also popularly applied to all obsolete forms of the 
language. 2. Myn Englissh eek is insufficient 
CHAUCER. 3. When they unmask cant, they say, 
"The E. of this is’, etc. EMERSON. 

English (i-nglif), v. ME. [f. prec. adj.) 1, 
To translate into English. 12. To describe in 
plain English —1071. 2. To make English, to 
anglicize 1824. 

1. I Englishe it thus W vorrr. 2. Those gracious 
Acts..may be english'd more properly Acts of 


feare MILT. 3. Clive—he..Conquered and an- 
nexed and Englished 1880. Hence +Englishable 
4. (Dicts.) E-nglisher, one who translates into 
English. 


Englishism (i-glifiz'm). rare. 1855. [See 
-ISM.] The characteristics of the English; 
English ways or manifestations; attachment. 
to what is English. 

Englishly (i-yglifli), adv. Now rare, 1599. 
[See -LY*.] In an English manner; tin Eng- 
lish; like an Englishman or Englishmen, 

Englishman (i-xglifmin). (OE. Englist- 
mon, f. ENGLISH a. + MAN sb.] A man who is 
English by descent, birth, or naturalization. 

Englishry (i-nglifri). 1470. [In AFr. 
englescherie, AL. englescheria (XI) = ME. 
englisch; see -(E)RY.] 1. The fact of being an 
Englishman 1620. 2. That part of the popu- 
lation, esp. in Ireland, that is of English 
descent. Hist. 1470. b. English people; an 
English quarter (rare) 1807. 

1. Presentment of E. ): the offering of proof 
that a slain person w. n Englishman, in order to 
escape the fine levied (in Norman times) upon the 
hundred for the murder of a Norman. 

Englishwoman, 1530. |f. ENGLISH d. + 
WOMAN sb.] A woman who is English by de- 
Scent, birth, or naturalization. 

Englobe (engló*b), v. Also fin-. 1611. 
If. EN-* + GLOBE) To form into a globe; 
also, to enclose in, or as in, a globe. Usu. fig. 

Engloom; see EN- pref.’ 2. 

tEnglue:, v. ME. [~ (O)Fr. engluer, f. en 
EN-! + glu GLUE.] 1. To fasten down with, 
or as with, glue; fig. to connect closely 1476. 
2. To ensnare, fascinate. Only in ME. 
Englut (engl»-t) v. arch. 1491. [In sense 1 
= OFr. englotir (mod. engloutir) :— late L. 
inglul(t)ire gulp down; in sense 2 f. EN-* + 
GLUT v.) 1. To swallow; to gulp down. 2. To 

t, satiate (lit. and fig.) 1571. 
d TEAN wolf! whose gorgo ingluts more 
rey, Than any beast beside CARY. 
PiEngobe (engo"b). 1857. [Fr.] A white 
coating of pipe-clay, used to cover pottery. 

Engolden; see EN- pref.’ 2. 

[OMA (engo?-1), v.* 1593. V gs GORE 
8b.1] To steep in gore; to make gory. 

tEngorre, v.* rare. 1590. [f. EN- + bud 
v.!] To gore, wound deeply; fig. to infuriate. 
SPENSER. OFr: 

Engorge (engóads), v. 1515. [- b. 
engorgier feed to excess (mod. engorger ii: 
struct, congest), f. en EN- + gorge sath a 
see GORGE.] 1. trans. To gorge, feed or fw 
excess; chiefly refl. Also transf. in pass. Als id 
put into the gorge; to devour greedily. 
transf. and fig. 1541. t 
1. en ‘Pose vessels are congested, OT ef 
gorged with blood 1869. 2. Prepare not to es 
The eternal Pyramids 1798. Hence Bngorr a 
Engorgement (engé-1dsmént). | tion of 
Fr. engorgement, orig. in obs. sense 'ac' EE 
engorging’, now only in the sense ead 
tion, blocking, clogging’; see prec. ^ rged 
a. The action of engorging. b. Engan a 
state; esp. Path. congestion (of a tissi 
organ) with blood, secretions, ete. Fr.; lite 

\Engouement (angiiman). 1848. ur 
‘obstruction in the throat'.] Unre: 
fondness. lé, pa» 
Engouled (engild), a. [f. Fr. a OFr. 
pple. of engouler gobble up, f. en EN- 
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goule (mod. gueule) throat.] Her. An epithet 
of bends, crosses, saltires, etc.: Entering the 
mouths of animals. var. (in mod. Dicts.) 
engoulée. E 3 

Engrace (engré^s) v. Also tin-. 1610. 
{f, BN-* + GRACE sb.] ta. To introduce into 
favour -1641._b. To put grace into. PUSEY. 

tEngra‘ff, in-, v. ME. [f. EN-', In-* + 
GRAFF v.) = ENGRAFT v. 1, 2. 1739. Hence 
Engra‘fiment = ENGRAFTMENT. 

Engraft, in- (en, ingra-ft), v. 1585. If. 
n-, In-? + GRAFT vè] 1. trans. To insert (a 
scion of one tree) as a graft into or upon (an- 
other). Also absol. 1077. b. transf. To set 
firmly in. SMEATON. 2. fig. To implant; to 
incorporate; to superadd 1585. 3. To graft (a 
tree) 1794. T4. = INOCULATE 3. 1717. 

2, This word ould root out vice and ingraft 
virtue ABP. S. vs. To e. trade on a national 
bank BP. BERKELEY. 4. The boy was engrafted 
last Tuesday 1717. Hence Engrafta-tion (rare). 

Engraftment (engra-ftmént). Also in-. 
1647, [f. prec. + -MENT.] 1. The action of 
engrafting (lil. and fig.); also coner. a graft. 
12. = INOCULATION 2. 1722. 13. The issuing of 
additional stock in a trading company —1776. 
8o tEngra‘fture, also in-, the action of en- 
grafting; engrafted state. 

Engrail (engré'-1), v. ME. [- OFr. engresler 
(mod. engréler), t. en EN-* + gresle (grêle) hail, 
the marks being compared to hailstones.] 1. 
To indent the edge of with curvilinear 
notches; spec. in Her. Mainly in pa. pple. 2. 
transf. To give a serrated appearance to; 
fto render prickly 1576. +3. To indent 
-1002. +4, ?To variegate —1011. 5. Occas. To 
ornament with (metal) ( poet.) 1814. 

1, They also e. the bend itself 1864. 2. Hills 
with peaky tops engrail'd TENNYSON. 5. The car 
Engrailed with brass W. BRYANT. Hence En- 


railed ppl.a. in the senses of the vb.; spec. in 
er, curvilinearly notched, as an ordinary. 
tEngrai-ling vbl. sb. the action of the vb.; 


coner. an engrailed edge. Engrai-lment, the 
State of being engrailed; the engrailed circle 
round the margin of a coin, ete. 

Engrain, in- (en-, ingrén), v. ME. [Sense 
1- OFr. engrainer to dye, f. phr. en graine 
(whence Eng. in grain); sense 2 f. EN-! + 
GRAIN sb.' IV. In the ppl. a. usually spelt 
ins) 1. trans. To dye with kermes or 
cochineal; hence, to dye in fast colours, dye 
in grain. Also transf. and fig. Obs. or arch. 
2, To work into the fibre or minute structure 
of a thing. Chiefly sig. of habits, convictions, 
tastes, etc. 1 3. nonce-use. To form a 
granular surface on 1862 
anes fone, of red scarlet engreyned LANGL. 
Roue Stain hath become engrained by time 
hoort. fg. The feeling. so deeply engrained in 
in" pla. fn he senses oF the vb. ig incortigibie? 
Hee galt the senses o the vb. ; fig. incorrigible. 

tEngra-ndize, -ise, v. 1026. [- en- 
orate, lengthened stem of Fr. tengrandir 
ES ingrandire; cf. AGGRANDIZE.] trans. To 
21670, great, increase in estimation, etc. 

Engrapple, obs. var, of INGRAPPLE v. 

f ngra'sp, v. 1593. [See EN-.] To em- 

Eng) grasp; also fig. 

nÉrave (engré':v), v. Pa. pple. engraved, 
Saéraven, 1509. [f. EN- + GRAVE i after 

Patnirateri] +1. trans. To sculpture 1614. 
HAE o into (rare). b. To mark by inci- 
prod E 3. To carve upon a surface; 
tele A o record by incised letters; also fig. 
1509. PEE To impress deeply, fix indelibly 
Hg To represent by incisions upon 
Dod metal, stone, etc., with the view of re- 

queing by printing 1667. 
legge Taippus, engraued Vulcan with a streight 
engrava "por b. This fruit, whose gleaming rind 

Times ing rete, most fair’ TENNYSON. 3. 

" 'ngraven in some Plate of Iron or Brass 
nom d To e. them on „his memory OUSE- 
Hence fEngrd-v. ongraven in Copper PETTY. 
that which js ei vement, the action of engraving; 

ngrave engrav ed; also fig. a record, trace. 
fEn Ss var. of tINGRAVE, to entomb. 

Tires qu ven, v. 1605. [perh. alt. of EN- 

and eas to anal. of vbs. with prefix EN-' 

ien IX -EN^.] = ENGRAVE —1713. 
eu Taver (engrēi-və1). 1586. [f. ENGRAVE 
who ene 1 1. One who engraves; spec. one 
Which real es pictures on metal or wood from 

0 take prints. 2. A graver (rare) 1821. 
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So tEngra-very, the art or work of the e.; 
also coner. engravings, (rarely) an engraving. 

Engraving (engré-vin), vbl. sb. 1601. [f. 
as prec. + -ING,] 1. The action of ENGRAVE 
v.; the art of the engraver. 2. concr. That 
which is engraved; an engraved figure or 
inscription (rare) 1611. 3. An impression 
from an engraved plate 1863. 

2. The worke of an engrauer in stone; like the en- 
grauings of a signet Exod. 28:11. 

jEnéreaten, v. 1614. [f. EN-! 2b + 
GREAT a. + -EN*] To make great —1684. 

tEngre-ge, v. ME. [- OFr. engregier i= 
Rom. *ingreviare, f. in EN-! + *grevis for L. 
gravis heavy. See AGGREGE.] To make heavy ; 
hence, to harden (the heart, etc.); also, to 
aggravate —1600. 

tEngrie-ve, v. ME. [- OFr. engrever :— 
Rom. *ingrevare, f. in EN-* + *grevis for L. 
gravis heavy (whence L. ingravare). Cf. 
prec.] 1. To cause grief to; also absol. —1626. 
2. To aggravate —1592. 3. To make a 
grievance of. HOLINSHED. 

Engroove, in- (en-, ingri-v), v. 1842. [f. 
EN-!, IN-* + GROOVE sb. or v.] trans. To work 
into a groove, or form a groove in. 

Let the change which comes be free To ingroove 
itself with that which flies TENNYSON. 

Engross (engró"s) v. ME. [- AFr. en- 
grosser and AL. ingrossare; in sense 1, f. en 
IN + OFr. grosse, med.L. grossa large 
writing; in senses 2-4, f. phr. en gros and in 
grosso in the lump, wholesale.] 1. To write in 
large letters; now usually, to write in a large, 
fair, legal hand; hence, to express in legal 
form. Also absol. tb. To include in a list 
—1060. 2. To buy up wholesale; esp. to buy 
up the whole, or as much as possible, of (a 
commodity) for the purpose of *regrating'. 
Now Hist. ME. 3. transf. and fig. tTo collect 
from all quarters (also with up); to monopo- 
lize 1596. 4. To occupy wholly, absorb 1602. 
5. To render gross, dense, or bulky. Also intr. 
Tor refl. 1561. t6. Mil. To add to the numbers 
of (an army); also, to draw up (a battalion) 
in a compact body —1654. 

1. For engrossing his will, twice unto paipar, 
affer unto parchment 1591. b. T'ingross their 
names within his Register QUARLES. 2. Forestal- 
lyng, regratyng. il ing of marchaundise 
CRANMER. 3. To e. the sovereign powers 1832, 
the conversation BUCKLE, 4. If man alone e. not 
Heaven’s high care POPE. The degree in which 
self-love engrosses us BUTLER. 5. To e. the body 
1587, the minde 1628, a bill 1663. 6. They went 
on in ingrossing the Militia HOWELL. Hence 
Engro:ssedly adv. Engro'ssing-ly adv., -ness. 

Engrosser (engró"-soz), vbl. sb. 1400. [f. 
prec. + -ERA] 1. fOne who buys in large 
quantities; ta forestaller; a monopolist. 2. 
One who copies (a document) in large, fair 
characters 1607. 

Engrossment (engró":&mént). 1526. [f. as 
prec. + -MENT.] 1. The action of engrossing; 
also that which is engrossed; also fig. 2. The 
state or fact of being engrossed 1837. 

1. An e. of grain 1818, of a charter PALGRAVE. 
2. Amidst the e. of other studies CAIRNS. 

Enguard; see Ex- pref.’ B. 3. 

Engulf, in- (engo'lf), v. 1555. |f. EN, 
In-? + GuLE; cf. Fr. tengoulfer.] trans. To 
swallow up in, or as in, a gulf; transf. to bury 
completely. Also refl. and intr. for refl. 

They were engulfed by chance in the great sea 
EDEN. Hence Éngu'lfment. 

Engyscope (endgiskd"p). Also (badly) 
engiscope. 1084. [f. Gr. éyyós near at 
hand + -scoPr.] In 17th and 18th c.: = 
"MicRoscoPE; subseq. restricted to reflecting 
microscopes. 

Enhalo (enhé-lo) v. 1842. [f. EN- + 
Haro.) To surround with, or as with, a halo. 

Enhance (enha:ns) v. ME. [- AFr. en- 
hauncer, prob. alt. of OFr. enhaucier :- Rom. 
*inaltiare, f. in EN-* + altus high.] T1. trans. 
To lift, raise, set up —16.. Also thig. 2. To 
raise in degree, heighten, intensify 1559; to 
make to appear greater ME. 3. To raise, in- 
crease (prices, charges, etc.) 1542. Also 
tintr. to rise —1671. 4. To raise or increase in 
price, value, importance, attractiveness, etc. 

o tsimply. 1526. 
Am Who. Bought agast, his mightie hand enhaunst 
SPENSER. fig. To inhaunce with favours this thy 
reign DRUMM. OF HAWTH. 2. To e. an injury RAY, 
delights GIBBON, the infirmity of Philip 1832. 3. 


ENIGMATO- 


Taxes and customs daily enhansed 1649. 4. Base 
Mony, may easily be enhansed, or abased HOBBES. 
jEnha-ppy, v. 1626. [See EN-' B. 2.] To 
make happy or prosperous —1742. 
tEnha-rbour, v. 1596. [f. EN- + HARBOUR 
sb.' orv.] To harbour within itself; to dwell 
in, as in a harbour ~1616. 

Enharden (enha-ad’n), v. ?Obs. 1502. [f. 
EN- + HARDEN v.] To make hard, harden 
(jig.); to embolden (rare), 

tEnha:rdy, v. 1483. [f. EN-! + HARDY a.] 
To make hardy, embolden —1525. 

Enharmonic, -al (enhaumo'nik, -ál) a. 
1603. [- late L. en(h)armonicus — Gr. èv- 
apuovuós, f. év EN-* + dpuovía HARMONY; see 
-1.] Mus. l. Pertaining to that scale of 
Greek music whieh proceeded by quarter 
tones and major thirds. 2. Pertaining to, or 
concerned with, intervals smaller than a semi- 
tone; esp. with reference to the interval be- 
tween those notes (belonging to different 
keys) which in instruments of equal tempera- 
ment are rendered by the same tone; e.g. be- 
tween Gf and Ab. 1794. 

2. Phr. E. change or modulation; that in which 
*advantage is taken of the fact that the same 
notes can be called by different names, which 
lead..into unexpected keys' (Parry) Hence 
Enharmovnically adv, Enharmornics sb. pl. e. 


music. 
fEnhaujdse, v. [- OFr. enhau(lcier; see 
ENHANCE.] = ENHANCE. P. HOLLAND. 


+Enhau-nt, v. ME. [- Fr. tenhanter, f. en 
EN-! + (O)Fr. hanter to HAUNT.] 1. trans. To 
practise. WYCLIF. 2. To haunt; intr. to keep 
company with —1658. 

+Enha:zard, v. 1562. [f, EN-' + HAZARD 
sb.) To expose to hazard, to risk —1611. 

Enhearse, in- (en-, inhó'as), v. 1600. [f. 
En-!, IN-? + HEARSE sb.] To put into, or as 
into, a hearse. 

Enhearten (enhüat'n), v. Now rare. Also 
tin-. 1610. (f. EN-' B. 2b + HEARTEN v.] To 
make courageous; to strengthen, cheer. 

Enhea:ven, in-, v. 1652. [See EN-.] To 
place in or as in heaven. 

Enhedge; see EN- pref.! B. 3. 

fEnho'rt, v. ME. [- OFr. en(A)orler += L. 
inhortari, f. in IN-* + hortari exhort.) trans. 
To encourage, incite. Also with sb. as obj.: 
‘To recommend. 1483. Hence tEnho-rtment, 
an exhortation. 

TEnhui-le, v. [- OFr. enhuilier, f. en EN-! + 
huile oil] = ENOIL. P. HOLLAND. 

Enhungered (enh»:pgoid), ppl. a. 1480. 
[Alteration of AHUNGERED, ANHUNGERED by 
substitution of EN-' for the prefix.) Hungry. 

For he was sore enhongred 1480. 

Enhydrite (enhoi-droit). 1812. [f. as next + 
-ITE 2b.] A mineral containing water oc- 
cluded in its cavities, Hence Enhydrittic a. 
of the nature of an e., as enhydritic agates. 

Enhydrous (enhoi-dros), a. 1812. [f. Gr. 
čwôpos (f. ev EN-* + wp water) + -OUS.] 
Containing water or other fluid. 

Enhypo'statize, v. rare. (f. EN-* + HY- 
POSTATIZE.] To unite in one hypostasis or 
*person'. SCHAFF. 

Enigma (fnigmà). 1539. [- L. enigma, 
-mat- — Gr. atwyua, f. base of alvlogecbar 
speak allusively or obscurely, f. alvos 
apologue, fable.) 1. a. A riddle, fb. An 
obscure or allusive speech; a parable. (Now 
only transf. from a.). 2. fig. Something as 
puzzling as an enigma 1005. 

1. a. Some e., some riddle, come, thy Lenuoy be- 
gin SHAKS. 2. A person both God and Man, an 
wnigma to all Nations, and to all Sciences JER. 
TAYLOR. Hence fEni-gmatist, one who writes, 
or speaks in enigmas. Eni-gmatize v. fto symbo- 
lize; to render enigmatical; intr. to make, or talk 
in, enigmas. 

Enigmatic, -al (inigmetik, -Àl) a. 1576. 
[- Fr. énigmatique or late L. eenigmaticus ; see 
prec., -ATIO, -ICAL.] Pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or containing, an enigma; am- 
biguous, obscure, perplexing. Of persons: 
Mysterious. 

He saw the figure of the enigmatic Jew GEO. 
Eor. Hence Enigma-tically adv. ambiguously, 
obscurely. 

Enigmato-, comb. f. ENIGMA, as in Enig- 
mato-grapher [Gr. -ypddos], a maker or ex- 
plainer of enigmas. Enigmato-graphy [Gr. 
-yoadía], the making or collecting of enigmas. 


ENISLE 


Eni&matology [see -Locy], the study of 
enigmas. 

Enisle, in- (en-, inoil), v. 1612. [f. EN-!, 
In-* + ISLE.] a. To make into an isle 1630. 
b. To place or settle on an isle; fig. to isolate, 
sever, 

a, Mine eyes en-isle themselves with floods 
DRUMM. OF HAWTH. b. An inisled kingdom of 
fisherfolk 1880. 

Enjail, in- (en-, ind5é^1), v. 1631. [f. EN-!, 
In-* + JAIL. See also ENGAOL.] To shut up 
in, or as in, a jail. 

TEnja:mb, v. 1600. [- Fr. enjamber stride 
over, go beyond, encroach, f. en EN-! + 
jambe leg.] To encroach. 

Enjambment (end3mbmént). Also en- 
jambement. 1837. [- Fr. enjambement, t. 
enjamber; see prec., -MENT.] Pros. The con- 
tinuation of a sentence beyond the second 
line of a couplet. 

It [the couplet] was turned by enjambements in- 
to something very like rhythmic prose SAINTS- 
BURY, 

Enjewel (endz'ū-čl), v. 1048. [See EN-1.] 
To adorn with jewels; to adorn as a jewel 
does. 

Faire injewel'd May Blowne out of April HER- 
RIOK. 


Enjoin (endsoim), v. ME. [= enjoi(g)n-, 
stem of (O)Fr. enjoindre i= L, injungere join, 
attach, impose, f. in EN-' -- jungere JOIN.] 
t1. trans. To join together —1084. 2. In early 
use: To impose (a penalty, duty, etc.); said 
esp. of a spiritual director. Hence: To 
prescribe authoritatively and with em- 
phasis. ME. fb. To impose rules on (oneself). 
Bacon. 3. To prohibit, forbid. Now only in 
Law: To prohibit or restrain by an INJUNC- 
TION. 1589. 

2. The Lords. .have enjoyned their clerks secrecy 
MARVELL. The pope. enjoined him to return to 
his duties FROUDE. 3. To e. an action 1814, a 
person from infringing a right BOWEN. 

Hence Enjoi'ner, Enjoi-nment. 

Enjoy (endgoi), v. ME. [- OFr. enjoier 
give joy to, refi. enjoy, f. en EN-! + joie Joy, 
or = OFr. enjoir enjoy, rejoice, f. en- + joïr 
t= L. gaudére.] t1. intr. To be in a joyous 
state; to rejoice 1549. 12. trans. To put into 
a joyous condition —1610. b. ref. To ex- 
perience pleasure, be happy 1656. 3. (rans. 
To possess, use, or experience with delight; 
also, to relish. Also absol. 1462. 4. To have 
the use of, have for one's lot 1460. tb. To 
have one’s will of (a woman) —1667. 

2. b. Creatures are made to e. themselves, as well 
as to serve us Hy. MORE. To e. oneself at the 
seaside 1891. 3. No one can long Enyoy plesure 
T. STARKEY. 4. To hold and e. the same as a 
place of inheritance CKUISE. At best she enjoys 
poor health 1834. Hence Enjoy-able a, capable 
of being enjoyed; affording pleasure. Enjoy-ably 
adv. Enjoy-er. 

Enjoyment (endgoi-m&nt). 1553. [f. prec. 
+ -MENT.] 1, The action or state of enjoying 
anything. Also, the possession and use of 
something which affords pleasure or advan- 
tage. Const. of. 2. Gratification, pleasure; 
concr. that which gives pleasure 1665. 

1. Injoyment of many Lands MANLEY, of one's 
legal rights MACAULAY. 2. Food, drink, sleep, and 
the like animal enjoyments Bp. BERKELEY. 

tEnke-nnel, v. 1577. [See EN-'.] To lodge 
as in a kennel —1003, 

Enkindle (enkind’l), v. 1548. [f, EN-! + 
KINDLE v] 1. trans. To cause to blaze up. 
Chiefly fig. (to excite passions, war, etc.) 
1583. 2. To set on fire. In lit. sense Obs. 
1548. b. transf. To light up 1870. 13. intr. 
To take fire; to burst forth in flame 1747, 

1. To e. rage JOHNSON. 2. Inkindled to an in- 
deauour of good Br. HALL. Hence Enki-ndler. 

Enlace (enlé^s), v. ME. [- OFr. enlacier 
(mod. enlacer) :- Rom. *inlaciare, f. in IN-* + 
*laciare, t. *lacium, for L. laqueus noosc. In 
later use taken as f. EN-? + LACE sb.] 1. 
trans. To lace about, encircle tightly with, or. 
as with, lace; transf. to enfold, embrace. 2, 
To interlace, entangle. Also fig. ME. 

1, They will e. him in the coils of their red tape 
1877. Hence Enla-cement. 

tEnla-rd, v. 1556. [f. EN-! + LARD.] trans. 
a, To lard —1606. b. = INTERLARD —1621, 

Enlarge (enlà-zd5), v. ME. [- OFr. en- 
larger, -ir, f. en EN- + large LARGE. Some of 
the uses are due to (O)Fr. eslargir, mod. 
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élargir set free.] 1. trans, To make larger; to 
increase the size of; to extend the limits of; 
to magnify, exaggerate. b. Photog. To re- 
produce on a larger scale. Also absol. 1871. 
2. fig. To extend the scope of 1553; to widen, 
to expand 1665; tto grant or obtain an ex- 
tension of time for (an action, a lease, an 
order, etc.) —1803. 3. inir. for refl. To in- 
crease or widen in extent, bulk, or scope. 
Also refi. ME. 4. intr. for refl. To speak at 
large, expatiate 1659. 5. To set at large, re- 
lease. Now arch. or U.S. 1494. +6. To bestow 
liberally. [So OFr. enlarger; cf. L. largiri.] 
1657. 

1. That. .his honour [might be] inlarged FLEM- 
ING. Any Prince willing to enlarge his Territories 
PrTTY. Report generally inlarges matters 1728. 
Phr. to e. on (intr.): to add to (a plan); to amp- 
lify (a hint). 2. To e. the Christian fayth EDEN, 
the legal operation of an instrument 1884, our 
conceptions of Time MoCosH. Phr. To e. the 
heart: now usu., to increase its capacity for affec- 
tion. To e. an estate (Law): to convert a lease for 
years or a life-interest into a fee-tail or fee-simple. 
4. I shall e. upon the point BUTLER, Hud. 11. ii. 68. 
5. He was enlarged upon sureties 1878. 

Hence Enla-rgeable a. Enla:rgeableness. En- 
T es ppl. a. increased, expanded, set free; also 
Sig. liberal, jPnlagedty. v. TEnla:rgedness. 
Enla-rger, Enla-rgingly adv. 

Enlargement (enli-adsmént). 1540. [f. 
ENLARGE v. + -MENT.] 1. The action of en- 
larging; an increase in extent, capacity, 
magnitude, or amount 1564. b. Photog. (Ct. 
ENLARGE v. 1b.) 1871. 2. The widening or 
expanding of the mind, of a person's sym- 
pathies, affections, etc.; the quality of being 
enlarged in mind, etc. 1806. 3. Expatiation 
on a subject (arch.) 1659. 4. Release from 
confinement, limitation, or bondage 1540; 
liberty (arch.) 1611, 

3. I restrain my pen from all e. 1765, 4. The e. 
of the deer 1875, of Mr. Parnell from prison 1883. 

Enleague (enlig), v. 1602. [f. EN- + 
LEAGUE sb. or v.] trans. To unite in, or as 
in, a league. 

Enlength, -en; see Ex- pref.! B. 2, 3. 

Enlevement (enli-vmént, atilevman). 1769. 
[- Fr. enlèvement, f. enlever carry oft or away.] 
Sc, Law. An abduction. 

Enle(v)en, -enth, obs. ff. ELEVEN, -TH. 

tEnlight (enloi-t), v. (OK. inliMan, f. in- + 
Uhtan to shine (sée Ligut v.*); subseq. f. EN-! 
+ Licut v.*) To shed light upon, illuminate. 
Also fig. and absol. —1709. 

Enlighten (enloi-ton), v. ME. (orig. f. prec. 
+ -EN'; later f. EN? + LIGHTEN v.*, or LIGHT 
sb. + -EN*.] fl. trans. To put light into, 
make luminous -1763. 2. To illuminate; 
togivelight to. Also absol. Now poet. or rhet. 
1611. 3. To light —1817. 4. fig. To impart 
knowledge, wisdom, or spiritual light to; to 
instruct. In mod. colloq. use: To inform. 
1577. 

2. His lightnings inlightned the world Ps. 97:4. 
Shadow and  sunshine..darkning and en. 
lightning. .ev'ry spot COWPER. 4. [The Seuentie] 
Were..enlightened by propheticall grace A.V. 
Pref. To e. their minds JOHNSON. Hence En- 
li-ghtener, one who or that which enlightens, 
(Rare exc. fig.). 

Enlightened (enloi-^nd), ppl. a. 1611. (f. 
prec. + -ED'.] 11. Blazing. light-giving —1803. 
2. Illuminated 1638. 3. Possessed of mental 
light; instructed, wellinformed; free from 
superstition or prejudice 1663. Hence 
Enli-ghtenedness, 

Enlightenment (enloit'nment). 1669, It. 
as prec. + -MENT.] 1. The action of enlighten- 
ing; enlightened state. Only in fig. sense. 2. 
[after G. Aufklérung.] Shallow and preten- 
tious intellectualism, unreasonable contempt 
for authority and tradition, etc. ; applied esp. 
to the spirit and aims of the French Philoso- 
phers of the 18th c. 1865, 

Hee individualistic tendencies of the age of E. 


fEnli-mn, v. 1453. (f. EN-! + LN. See 
ENLUMINE.] trans. To illuminate (a book); 
also, to paint in bright colours —1603. 

Enlink (enli-k), v. 1560. [f. EN- + LINK 
sb.* or v.] trans. To fasten as with links; to 
connect closely (lit. and fig.). 

Enlist (enlist), v. Also tin-. 1698. [f. 
EN- + List sb. or v.‘, perh, after Du. 
inlijsten inscribe on a list or register.] 1. trans. 
To enrol on the list of a military body; to 
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engage as a soldier. 2. fransf, ana fig. To 
secure the support or aid of; to make avail- 
able for a purpose 1753. 3. inir, tor refl. To 
have one’s name inscribed in a list of recruits; 
to engage for military service. Also transf. and 
TRU Raves taka t 

^ It was clever to inlist on his si 
erable prejudices 1826. Toe. the p doge 
DISRAELI, 3. A bounty to induce men to e, 1865, 

Enlistment (enli-stmént), 1765, [f. prec, 
+ -MENT.] 1. The action of enlisting men for 
military service; the action of engaging for 
military service. Also fig. and attrib, 2, "hs 
document by which a soldier is bound’ (Web- 
ster). 1U.S. only. 

tEnli-ve, v. 1503. [f. EN-! + Lim, after 
LIVE v.] = next —1659. 

Enliven (enloiv'n) v. 1033. [Extended 
form of prec., after words in -EN*,] 11. trans, 
To give or restore life to; to animate -1782, 
2. To give fuller life to ; to inspirit, invigorate; 
to quicken 1644. 3. To make lively, cheer; to 
relieve the monotony of; to brighten 1691, 

2. To inliven Trade 1677, to e. old trees Pror, the 
circulation 1799, 3. To e. Morality with Wit 
ADDISON, A sage to consult, rather than a com- 
panion to e. DIBDIN, Hence Enli-vener, one who 
or that which enlivens. Enlivenment, the ac- 
tion of enlivening; the being enlivened; that 
which enlivens. 

Enlock (enlo-k) v. Also in-. 1596. If. 
EN- + Lock v.] To lock up, shut in, hold 
fast. Also fig. 

TEnlu:mine, v. ME. [- (O)Fr. enluminer = 
med.L. inluminare (for L, illuminare) light 
up, limn, f. in IN-* + lumen, lumin- light. 
See LIMN.] 1. To light up, illuminate; also 
fig. 1596. 2. To illuminate (M88.) 1695. 

TEnlu:re, v. 1486. [f. EN-' + LURE sb'. Cf. 
ALLURE v.] To entice by a lure; also fig. -1613. 

TEnlute, v. ME. [f. EN-! + LUTE v.*) Alch. 
To stop or cement with clay —1584. 

Enmagazine; scc Ex- pref.! B. la. 

tEnma-nché, emma:nché, 1586. [-' Fr. 
emmanché, f, en-EM- 1 + manche handle] 
Her. 1. Of the field: = barry-pily. (Not in 
Eng. use.) 2. Of a chief; Having ‘lines drawn 
from the upper edge of the chief on the sides 
(Bailey). 

Enmarble, etc.; see Eum- 

|En masse (armas). 1802. [Fr.] In a mass 
or body; all at once. 

Enmesh, emm-, imm- (enme:f, eme, 
ime:f) v. 1604. [f. EM- 1 + MESH sb.) trans. 
To catch or entangle in, or as in, meshes. 

I got immeshed in a network of turns unknown 
C. BRoNTÉ. Hence Enme-shment, entangle- 
ment. 

Enmew, var. of INMEW. 

Enmity (e:nmiti) ME. 
(mod. inimitié) := Rom. *inimicitas, -tal-, f. 
L. inimicus; see ENEMY, -ITY.] 1. The dis- 
position or the feelings of an enemy; ill-will, 
hatred. 2. The condition of being an enemy; 
a state of mutual hostility ME. Also frati 

1. For enymyte and hate are contrary to frend 
ship and concorde CAXTON. 2. An age at e. Wi 
all restraint LOCKE (J.). 

Enmoss; see EN- pref.! B. 1b. To 

tEnmu'ffle, v. [f. EN-! + MUFFLE t.] 
muffle up. FLORIO. If. 

E:nneacontahe-dral, a. rare. 1817. ‘a 
Gr. évveáxovra (erron. for évevíjkovra) ninety 
pc base + -AL'.] Of a crystal; Having 
ninety faces. í 

Ennead (enibd), 1053, [> Gr. em 
éwead-, f. éwéa nine; see -AD.] fl. H 
number nine 1655. 2. A set of nine; Greni 
of the six divisions in Porphyry's callen hein 
of Plotinus' works, each of which con! he 
nine books. Hence Ennea-dic a. pertain! 
to an e. 

Enneaeteric (e:ni&ite-rik), a. [f. Eo ue 
nine + éros year, after zpernpls CYC oe 
three years; see -Ic.] Consisting of nine ye: 


— OFr, enemi(s)tié 


GROTE. 2 
Enneagon (e-ni,igdn), 1660. [f. Gren 
nine + -GoN.] Geom. A plane figu ee 
nine angles. Hence Ennea-gonal a. 

nine angles. Peano ti ar. 
Enneagynous (enie-d3ines), a. lt. 
drvéa. iom see -avNovs,] Bol. Having nine 


pistils. (Diets.) f. 
Enneahedral (e:niihi-dral), a., RE 
Gr. @véa nine + čðpa base + -AU] 

nine faces. 


ENNEANDRIAN 


Ennea‘ndrian, a. (f. mod.L. enneandria, 
one of the Linnean classes (f. as next) + -AN.] 
Bot. = next. 

Enneandrous (entendres), a. 1870. If. 
Gr. èwéa nine + dvóp- male + -0US.] Bot. 
Having nine stamens. 

Enneapetalous (e:mápe-tülos), a. 1847. [f. 
Gr. véx nine + zéradov leaf + -OUS.] Bot. 
Having nine petals. So Enneaphy-llous a. 
[Gr. ¢Moy], having nine leaves. Ennease-- 
palous a. [see SEPAL], having nine sepals. 
Enneaspe‘rmous a. [Gr. onépua], having 
nine seeds. 

Enneatic, -al (ente-tik, -Al), a. rare. 1751, 
[f. Gr. éwéa + -ATIO (+ -AL?}).] Occurring 
once in nine times, days, years, etc.; ninth. 
Phr. tEnneatical day: every ninth day of a di- 
sense, tEnneatical year: every ninth year of life. 
fEnnew:, v. ME. [f. EN-* + NEW.] To 
make new or anew —1628. 
fEnnew:, v. ME. [- OFr. ennuer, f. en 
EN- + nuer to shade (cf. Fr. nuance XVII), 
f. (O)Fr. nue cloud.] trans. To shade; to 
graduate (colours). Also fig. —1573. 

Enniche; sce EN- pref.* B. la. 

Ennoble (enó"b'], v. 1502. [- (O)Fr. 
ennoblir; see EN-', NOBLE.] 1. To give the 
rank of nobleman to 1594. 2. To impart 
nobility to; to dignify, elevate, refine 1502. 
Huge render illustrious or conspicuous 
1, His [Columbus'] family was ennobled 1791. 
2, The Son of God. ,ennobling all that he touches 
TRENCH. 3. Bear Thy death ennobl'd by Ulysses’ 
spear POPE. Hence Enno-blement, the action of 
ennobling; the state or fact of being ennobled; 
tthat which ennobles, Enno:bler. Enno-bl- 
ingly adv. var. }Enno-blish, t Enno:blize. 
TEnnoy:, var. of ANNOY sb. and v. 

_(Ennui (annii), sb. 1758, [Fr. i= L. phr. 
in odio; see ANNOY sb.] Mental weariness and 
dissatisfaction arising from want of occupa- 
tion, or lack of interest. 

Ennui, v. 1805. [f. prec. sb.; only in pa. 
pple.) To affect with ennui; to bore, weary. 
a oy [animals] rejoice, play, are ennuied as we 


lEnnuyé (anniiye) a. 1757. [Fr., pa. pple. 
of ennuyer, f. ennui; see prec.] Affected with 
ennui. As quasi-sb, (also fem. -ée), one who is 
troubled with ennui. 

JEno:'date, v. 1656. [—enodat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. enodare, f. e EX-' + nodus knot; see 
"ATE*.] To free from knots; fig. to unravel, 
make clear -1681. Hence tEnoda-tion. 
node. v. rare. 1023. [- L. enodare; see 

. 0 untie ; 
iro ua (a knot); fig. to solve (a 
 Enoil v. ME, [f. EN-' + Om sb. Cf 
ANO, ENHUIE.] To anoin AEE 
eee E.] To anoint, or mix, with 

Enoint, Obs. f. ANOINT. 

mology: see CENOLOGY. 

i nomotarch (eno:smótaik). 1623. [- Gr. 
hig Es tvouoría (see next) + -apyns; 
pud r. Antiq. The commander of an 

Enomoty (eno:móti 

Q:móti) 1023. [- Gr. éva- 

pies band of sworn soldiers, f. & EN-* + 
dr a 8Swear.] Gr. Antig. A division in the 
pitan, army. 
(ampbtromancy (eno:ptromrensi). — Also 
ieee enopto-. 1855. [f. Gr. évomrpov 
mid + -MANCY.] Divination by means of a 
Enorganic i 

(engagee-nik), a. [f. EN-* + 
Organic, erent i organism 
ER Inherent in the organism. SIR W. 
dorm (nöm). 1481. [= Fr. énorme or 
ex ormia; see ENORMOUS.] +1. Abnormal, 
3. durant —1734. 12. Outrageous —1639. 

ds normally large (arch.) 1581. 
ory rmious, a. 1545. [f. L. enormis + 
uie ENORMOUS.] = ENORMOUS —10605. 
bapa (ing-amiti). 1475. [= (O)Fr. 
m ET L. enormitas, f. enormis; see next, 
x nie Deviation from a normal standard 
Th lakos esp. from moral or legal rectitude. 

cane poo: Monstrous wickedness. 1538. 
larity: ; hat which is abnormal; an irregu- 
offenes eai ES later use, a monstrous 

- 3. Excess in 
rec tise.) TEE magnitude. (An 
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1. Deeds of peculiar e, and rigour W. Ri 
Other enormities Catiline had Santee 


FROUDE. 

Enormous (ing-umos), a. 1531, [f. L. 
enormis (f. e EX-! + norma pattern) + -0US.] 
Tl. Deviating from ordinary rule or type; 
abnormal; hence, monstrous -1818. 12. 
Of persons, deeds, etc.: Disorderly. Hence, 
excessively wicked, outrageous. —1827. 3. 
Extraordinary in size or quality ; huge, vast, 
immense. (The only current sense.) 1544. 

1. E. appetite VENNER, bliss MILT., faith POPE. 
2. Oh great corrector of e. times 1612. E. wicked- 
mess, guilt SOUTHEY. 3. E. woe 1827, cracks 
= ies 1836. Hence Eno-rmous-ly adv., 


fEno-rn, v. ME. [var. of ANORN.] = 
ANORN —1513. 
Eno'rthotrope. [f. Gr. è EN-' + ép6ós 


upright + -rpozos turning.] A toy; a card 
on which confused objects are transformed 
into regular figures or pictures, by causing it 
to revolve rapidly. (Dicts.) 

Enostosis (engstó"sis) 1874. [f. Gr. & 
EN-* + doréoy bone + -OSIS, after Exos- 
TOSIS.] Anat. A bony tumour growing in- 
ward into the medullary canal of a bone. 

Enough (innt). [OE. genog, jendh = OFris. 
enóch, OS. gindg (Du. genoeg), OHG. ginuog 
(G. genug), ON. gnógr, Goth. gandhs :- Gmc. 
*zandsaz, rel. to OE. genéah, OHG. ginah, 
Goth. ganah it suffices.] 

A. adj. 1, Sufficient in quantity or number: 
used in concord with sb., which it usually 
follows, or predicatively, 2. absol. in sing. 
That which is sufficient OE. b. elipt. = 
‘Enough has been said,’ etc.; quasi-interj.; 
also with of ME. 

1. With payne and trauayle anough Lp. BER- 
NERS. Prisoners mo than Inough 1500. It is 
ynough, holde now thy hande COVERDALE 2 Sam. 
24:16. 2. I have had e. of fighting DE For. 

B. adv. (In mod. Eng. enough normally fol- 
lows the word it qualifies.) 1. Sufficiently; in 
a quantity or degree that satisfies or is 
effectual OE. 2. In vaguer sense. a. With 
intensive, or slightly intensive, force OE. 
b. Belittling what is conceded 1600. 

1. He [Dauid] himselfe was olde, and had lyued 
ynough COVERDALE 1 Chr, 23:1. Good e. for me 
JowETT. 2. a. This poynte is..metely playn 
inough More. Phr. Aplly e., oddly e. b. A good e. 
man in his way MRS. CARLYLE. 

Enounce (inawns), v. 1805. [- Fr. énoncer 
= L. enuntiare ENUNCIATE, after announce, 
pronounce.) 1. trans. = ENUNCIATE 1. 2. To 
state publicly, proclaim 1807. 3, To utter, 
pronounce; cf. ENUNCIATION 1829. 

3. The student should be able to e. these [sounds] 
independently A. M. BELL. Hence Enou'nce- 
ment. 

Enow (inaw), a. and adv.* Now only arch. 
[repr. gendge, nom. and acc. pl. of OE. gendg 
ExNovaH; in literary use as the pl. of enough 
at least till xvn (later in Sc. writers and 
dial.).] = ENOUGH a. and adv. 

Enow (inau:), adv.* dial. [perh. short for 
een (= even) now, or for the now.] Just now 
(Se.); presently. 

Enp-; see EMP-. 

lEn passant (an pasan), adv, 1665. 
In passing; by the way. 

+Enqua'tter, v. 1622. [f. EN-? + QUARTER 
sb.] 1, To put into quarters; to billet. Also 
absol. 1673. 2. Her. To quarter 1635. 

Enquere, obs. var. of ENQUIRE, INQUIRE. 

Enquicken; see EN- pref. B. 3. 

Enquire (enkwoi*3) v. An alternative 
form of INQUIRE; used esp. in the sense 'to 
ask a question’. Hence Enquirer, Enquiry, 
ete., for which see IN-. 

jEnra'ce, v. rare. 1577. [f. EN-? + RACE 
sb] To introduce into a race; to implant 
—1596. 

Enrage (enré'd3), v. 1502. [- (O)Fr. en- 
rager, f. en- EN-* + rage RAGE sb.) fi. intr. 
To be distracted. Const. for. -1557. 12. To 
rage -1782. 13. Pa. pple. Maddened; in- 
spired. Also, affected with rabies. —1719. 
4. trans. To put into a rage; to exasperate; 
also absol. 1580. t5. transf. To cause heat or 
fever in —1693. 

3. His love, perceiving how he is enraged, Grew 
kinder SHAKs. 4. Question enrages him Macb. 
1n. iv. 118. 5. To e. the blood 1626, a wound 


[Fr.] 


ENROL 


1635. Hence Enra:ged-ly adv, -ness. En- 
ra-gement, the action of enraging; enraged 
state or condition; trapture. 

fEnrail, v. 1523. [f. EN-! + Ram sb.* and 
Kd oa enclose with, or as with, a railing 

fEnra:nge, v. [f. EN-! + RANGE sb.' and 
v.) 1, To arrange. 2. To range or ramble in. 

1 In Spenser only. 

Enra-nk, v. 1591. [f. EN-' + RANK sb.] 
To set in ranks, or in order (of battle). 

lEn rapport (aürapor) 1818. [Fr. In 
relation (with); in mesmeric ‘rapport’; see 
RAPPORT. 

Enrapt (enre-pt), pa. pple. 1606. [f. EN-* 
+ RaPr.] Carried away in an ecstasy; hence, 
absorbed in contemplation, enraptured. 
Gage ee undistinguishable from enwrapt 
fig.). 

'Enrapture (enre-ptiüi) v. 1740. [f. EN-* 

+ RaPTURE.] 1. To throw into a poetic rap- 
ture 1742. 2. To delight greatly. 

Enravish (enrevif) Now rare. 1596. [f. 
EN-! + RavisH.] To transport with delight; 
to enrapture. Hence fEnra'vishingly adv. 
Enra:vishment, enravished condition; ec- 
stasy. 

Enregiment  (enredo'mént), v. — 1831. 
[- Fr. enrégimenter, f. en EN-* + régiment 
REGIMENT sb.] To form into, or as into, a 
regiment; hence, to discipline. 

Enregister (enre-daistoz), v. 1523. [- (O)Fr. 
enregistrer, f. en EN-* + registre REGISTER sb.'] 
1. trans. To enter in a register or official 
record. Also transf. and fig. (Revived in 
recent use as a gallicism.) 2. To put on 
record as law 1651. 

Hence Enregistra-tion, the registering, on the 
brain, of previous actions, so that performance be- 
comes automatic or instinctive 1922. fEnre'gis- 
try, the action of enregistering. 

fEnrheu:m, v. 1666. [- OFr. enrheumer 
(mod. enrhumer), f. en EN-* + rheume (mod. 
rhume); see RHEUM'.] trans, To affect with 
rheum; to give a cold to. 

Enrich (enri-tf), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. enrichir, f. 
en- EN-! + riche Rich.) 1. trans. To make 
rich with material, or (jig.) mental or spirit- 
ual, wealth. Also absol. 2. To add to the 
valuable contents of. Also fig. 1579. 3. To 
make (the soil, etc.) rich; to fertilize 1601. 
4, To make rich with (costly) decoration. 
Also fig. 1601. 5. To make richer; to heighten 
1620. 

1. To enrych the Corowne FORTESCUE. fig. E. 
them with thy heauenly grace Bk. Com. Prayer. 2. 
E. thy cofers LYLY, fig. The English tongue is 
mightily enriched 1598. 4. The hilt and scabbard 
were gold enriched with diamonds Swit, Hence 
Enri'cher, Enri'chingly adv. 

Enrichment (enri'tfmént). 1626. [f. prec. 
4 -MENT.] 1. The action or process of enrich- 
ing; the condition of being enriched; concr. 
that which enriches. 2. spec. The ornament, 
used for enriching a building, etc. 1664, 

tEnridged, ppl. a. Thrown into ridges, 
ridged, Lear IV. vi. 71, Qo. 1 & 2. 

Enring (enrixm), v. poet. 1589. (f. EN- + 
Rivne sb.!] trans. To put within a ring; to en- 


circle. 

The female Iuy so Enrings the barky fingers of 
the Elme SHAKS. 

Enripen (enroi:p’n), v. rare. 1631. [See 
Es-! B. 2b.] To mature. 

Enrive; see EN- pref.’ B. 3. 

Enrobe (enró"b), v. 1503. [f. EN-* + 
Rose sb. Cf. (O)Fr. enrober.] To put a robe 
upon, dress in a robe. Also transf. and fig. 

Enro:ckment. 1846, [- Fr. enrochement in 
same sense] A mass of large stones thrown 
into water at random to form the bases of 
piers, breakwaters, etc. 

Enrol, enroll (enról) v. [ME. enrolly, 
- OFr. enroller (mod. enróler), f, en EN-* + 
rolle Rout sb.!] 1, To write, inscribe the name 
of, on aroll,list, or register. 2. To place upon 
a list; esp. to enlist, incorporate in the ranks 
of an army; to levy (an army) 1576. 3. To 
enter among the rolls, i.e. upon the records of 
a court 1495. 4. To record (lit. and fig.); also 
to celebrate 1530. 5. To form into rolls; to 
wrap up in or with; also transf. and fig. 1530. 

1. Our Sea-men..were carefully enroll'd 1691. 
2. Enrolled among the wittes BARROW, as guards 


ENROLMENT 


to the Caliph J. H. NEWMAN. 3. Indentures. . 
inrolled in your Courte of the Chauncery of 
recorde 1495. Hence Enro-ller. 

Enrolment (enró*lmént). 1535. [f. prec. 
+ -MENT.] 1, The action of enrolling; the pro- 
cess of being enrolled 1552. 2. The action of 
recording in official archives; esp. registra- 
tion 1535. b. concr. An official entry; a 
record 1603. 

Enroot (enrü-t) v. Only in pa. pple. 1490. 
If. EN- + Roor sb.] 1. To fix by the root; 
fig. to implant deeply in the mind. 2. To en- 
tangle root by root. 2 Hen. IV, Iv. i. 207. 

Enrough (enrpf) v. 1601. [f. EN-! B. 2 + 
RovucHa.] To make (the sea) rough; also fig. 

+Enrou-nd, v. ME. [f. EN-? + ROUND sb.!] 
To surround —1600. 

JEn route (anrut). [Fr.] On the way; see 
ROUTE. 

Ens (enz), sb. Pl. entia (enfi). 1581. 
[Late L, ens (Boethius), subst. use of n. of 
pres. pple. formed from esse be, on the sup- 
posed anal. of absens ABSENT, to render Gr. 
& being, pres. pple. n. of elva: be.] 1, Philos. 
a. A being, entity, as opp. to an attribute, 
quality, etc, 1614. b. An entity as an abstract 
notion 1581. 12. = ESSENCE —1730. tb. 
Alch. ‘The most efficacious Part of any 
natural Mixt Body’ (Kersey) —1715. 

1. a. Men have needlessly multiplied Entia HALE. 

Ensafe; see EN-* B. 2. 

Ensample (ensa-‘mp’l), sb. arch. ME. 
[- AFr. ensa(u)mple, alt. of OFr. assample, 
essemple EXAMPLE.) = EXAMPLE. 

An ensampelle of deseytte ME. As ye haue vs 
for an e, Phil. 3:17. Making them [Sodom and 
Gomorrah] an e. vnto those that after should liue 
vngodly 2 Pet. 2:6. 

fEnsa:mple, v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 1. To 
exemplify —1599. 2. To give an example to. 
Also, to model (something) by, upon. —1054. 

Hence tEnsa:mpler, a copy, pattern. 

Ensanguine (ense-ngwin), v. 1607. [f. 
EN-! + L. sanguis, -in- blood. Cf. med. L., 
It. insanguinare.] To stain with blood. Also 
fig. and transf. 

Th’ ensanguind Field MILT. P. L. XI. 054. En- 
sanguined 1806, hue BARHAM. 

Ensate (e-nse't), a. 1830. [- mod. L. en- 
satus, t. L. ensis sword + -ATE*.] Bol. Sword- 
Shaped. 

fEnscale, v. [perh. f. EN-' + SCALE (in 
music).] trans. ?To attune. G. DANIEL. 

jEnsche:dule, v. [f. EN-! + SCHEDULE sb.] 

To insert in a schedule; to schedule. SHAKS. 

Ensconce (ensko:ns) v. 1590. [f. EN-! + 
Sconce sb. Of. OFr. esconser conceal, 
Shelter.] Tfl. (rans. To furnish with earth- 
works -1752. 12. To shelter within or behind 
a fortification; also transf. and fig. —1734. 
Also finir. for refl. 3. To conceal or place 
securely. Chiefly refl. 1598. 

3. I will e. mee behinde thé Arras SHAKS. En- 
sconcing themselves in the warm chimney-corner 


DICKENS, 

Enseal (ensil) v. arch. ME. [- OFr. 
enseéler, f. en KN-! + seël SEAL sb.! Cf. 
ASSEAL.] trans. To put a seal upon; to con- 
firm by sealing. 
fig. For every thing he said there, Seemed as it 
insealed were 1500, 

TEnsea:m, v.' 1450. [alt., through con- 
fusion with next, of OFr. essaimer (mod. 
essimer), f. es- ES- (i= L. ez-) + saim fat; 
see next, SEAM sb.*] To cleanse or become 
clear of superfluous fat: said of a hawk, and 
later a horse —1774. 

TEnsea-m, v.* 1562. [- OFr. ensaimer 
(mod. ensimer, tensémer), t. en EN-! + saim 
Tabs gee prec., SEAM sb.*] To load with grease 
1602. 

Tn the ranke sweat of an enseamed bed SHAKs. 

Enseam (enstm), v.? 1605. [f. EN- + 
SEAM sb.' and v.] +1. To sew or stitch up in. 
2. To mark as with a seam 1611, 

2. His lechery inseam'd upon him BEAUM. & FL. 

tEnsea‘m, v.* rare. 1596. [Origin unexpl.: 
cf. ME. in same, inseme together, and ON. 
semja put together.] a. To include. b. To 
introduce to company 1607. 

+Ensea:r, v. [f. EN-' + sear SERE a.] trans. 
To dry up. Timon IV, iii. 187. 

Ensearch (ensóatf), v. Obs. or arch. (ME. 
encerche, enserche — OFT. encerchier, -serchier, 
f. en EN-* + cerchier (mod. chercher) SEARCH 
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v.] trans. and intr. To search; to seek (for); 
to inquire (into). Hence Ensea-rcher. 

fEnseel (ensi), v. rare. 1486. [f. EN-! + 
SEELv.*] To stitch up the eyelids of (a hawk). 

Ensemble (ansinb’l). ME. [- (O)Fr. en- 
semble :- Rom. *insemul, for L. insimul, f. in 
IN-* + simul, semul at the same time.] tA. 
adv. Together, at the same time —1528. ||B. 
sb. (Only as Fr.) All the parts of anything 
taken together so that each is considered 
only in relation to the whole; the general 
effect. Also Tout ensemble (tutansánb'l) 
in same sense. 1703. b. Mus. The united 
performance of all voices or all instruments 
in a piece of concerted music, or of a chorus 
and orchestra; also the manner in which this 
is done 1844. 

tEnse-‘mble, v. ME. [- OFr: ensembler, f. 
as prec. Cf. ASSEMBLE v.'] To bring together, 
assemble —1533. 

‘They ensembled themselfe together MORE. 

Ensepulchre (ense-pilkes), v. 1820. [f. 
EN-' + SEPULCHRE.] To put into a sepulchre; 
to entomb. Also transf. 

Cities. .ensepulchred beneath the flood 1827, 

Enshadow, Enshawl; see Ex- pref.’ B. 1a. 

Ensheath(e (enfi:p, -0), v. 1593. [f. EN-* 
+ SHEATH, SHEATHE.] To enclose in, or as 
in, a sheath. 

Enshelter; see Ex- pref.! B. la. 

tE-nshield, a. 1003. [app. = enshielded, 
pa. pple. of next.] !Shielded, concealed. 

These blacke Masques Proclaime an e. beauty 
Meas. for M. Tt. iv. 80. 

Enshield (enfild) v. rare. 1855. [f. EN-* 
+ SHIELD v.] To guard as with a shield. 

Enshrine (enfrokn) v. Also fin-. 1583. 
[f. EN-' + SHRINE sb.) 1. trans. To enclose 
in, or as in, a shrine. 2. To serve as a 
shrine for. Also fig. 1621. 

1. We will e. it as a. Bole relic MASSINGER. 2. The 
greatest God of all My brest inshrines 1621. 

Enshroud (enfrau-d), v. 1583. [f. EN-! + 
SHROUD sb.*} To cover as with a shroud; to 
envelop, hide completely. 

They lurk enshrouded in the vale of night 
CHURCHILL. 

Ensient (ensie-nt), a. 1827. Law. Later sp. 
of enseint = ENCEINTE a. 

Ensiform (e-nsifpam), a. 1541. [f. L. ensis 
Sword + -FORM.] Biol, Sword-shaped, 
(Often said of leaves.) 

E. cartilage, a cartilage appended to the sternum. 

Ensign (e:nsoin). ME. [—(O)Fr. enseigne := 
L. insignia; see INSIGNIA.] fl. A signal; a 
battle-cry. Chiefly Sc. —1513. 2. A sign or 
token (arch.) 1474, 3, An emblem, badge 
1579. 4. esp. A badge or symbol of office or 
dignity; chiefly pl. = L. insignia; also, 
heraldic bearings 1513. 5. A naval or military 
standard; a banner; spec. in British nautical 
use, a flag with a white, blue, or red field, and 
the union in the corner ME. Also transf. +6. 
A company, troop, serving under one banner 
—1650. 7. The soldier who carries the ensign 
(see ANCIENT sb.*). Formerly a commissioned 
officer of the lowest rank in the infantry, 
now a sub-lieutenant. 1513. 8. ta. Midship- 
man (tr. Fr. enseigne de vaisseau) 1708. b, In 
the U.S. navy, a commissioned officer of the 
lowest rank 1886. 

2. We see no Ensigns of a Wedding here B. Jons, 
3. Those ensigns of authority, the keys MISS 
MrrFORD. 4. Having in his hands the Ensigne 
meet..A Golden Scepter and a Crown of Bays 
HOBBES. 5. We are wont to fight cheerfully under 
this e. abroad BP. HALL: Hence E-nsigncy, 


{E-nsignship, the rank or position of an e. 
Comb. +E.-bearer = ENSIGN 7. ? 


Ensign (ensoin), v. Obs. exc. Her. 1474. 
[- OFr. ensignier, (also mod. = point out, 
teach) enseigner :- med. L. insignare, for L. 
insignire mark, distinguish, f. im IN-* + 
signum SIGN sb.] +1, trans. To indicate. 
Also absol. —1576. 12. To direct to an object; 
to instruct; to teach 1598. 3. To mark with 
a distinctive sign or badge; esp. in Her. with 
a crown, coronet, or mitre. Obs. in gen. 
sare Bor s 

» Henry but join'd the roses, that ensign’ 
Particular families B. TONS. Terre 
their Shields with their Mitres 1864. 
tEnsi-gnment. ME. [- (O)Fr. enseignement, 
f. enseigner; see prec., -MENT.] 1. Instruc- 
tion; a lesson; also a means of instruction 
—1600. 2. = ENSIGN 4. 1611. 


ENSUE 


Ensilage (e-nsiléds), sb. 1881. q= Fr. 
ensilage, t. ensiler — Sp. ensilar, f, en Ey-1 + 
silo; see SILO, -AGE.] 1. The process of pre- 
serving green fodder in a silo or pit, without 
previously drying it. 2. The fodder thug 
preserved 1881. 3. attrib. 1883, 
about 3 in. of the e, was found to be mouldy 

Ensilage (e-nsiléds), v. 1883. [f. prec, 8b.] 
D subject to the ensilage process, So Ensi- 
ate. 

Ensile (ensoi-l) v. 1883. [- Fr, ensiler; see 
ENSILAGE sb.] trans. To put into a silo for 
preservation; to convert into ensilage. 

The ensiling of immature fodder 1885. Hence 
E-nsilist, one who preserves his crops by en- 
silage, 

Ensilver; see EN- pref.' B. 1b. 

tEnsi-ndon, v. [f. EN-' + SINDON.] To 
wrap in a sindon or linen cloth. DAVIES. 

Ensisternal (ensistónül) a. [f. L. ensis 
sword + STERNUM + -AL',] ‘Relating to the 
ensiform cartilage’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Ensky (enskoi-), v. 1003. [See EN-!] To 
place in the sky or in heaven; pass. only, 
Meas. for M. 1. iv. 34. 

Enslave (enslév), v. 1643. [f, EN-! + 
SLAVE.] (rans. To reduce to slavery; to make 
n slave of. Also transf. and fig. 

Prevent them from. .enslaving their brethren, of 
whatever complexion MoRsE. fig. All spirits are 
enslaved which serve things evil SHELLEY. Hence 
Ensla:vement. Ensla:ver. 

Enslumber; see Ex- pref.’ B. 1a. 

Ensnare (ensné*z), v. Also in-. 1593. [f. 
En-' + SNARE.] (rans. To catch in a snare, 


, Chiefly transf. and fig. 


She ensnar'd Mankind with her faire looks MIUT. 
P. L.1v.717. Hence Ensna-rement, Ensna‘ 

fEnsSna-rl, v. 1593. [f. EN-' + SNARL &b.'] 
To entangle in, or as in, a snarl or ravelled 
knot —1675. 

Ensober; see Ex- pref.' B. 2. 

fEnso'phic, a. 1693. [f. late Heb. 'én 
sdp ‘without an end’ + -16] Cabbala. 
Infinite. 

Enso-rcell, v. 1541. [- (O)Fr. ensorceler, f. 
*ensorcerer, f. en- EN-' + sorcier SORCERER.] 
trans. To bewitch. 

tEnso:rrow, v. [ME. insorwen, f. IN-' + 
sorwen SORROW v.; in xvi f. EN-! + SORROW 
sb.) To sorrow or render sorrowful 1608. í 

Ensoul, in- (en-, insó"1), v. 1633. [f. EN-, 
Iv-* + SOUL.] 1. trans. To take into the soul. 
2. To infuse a soul into; to dwell in as a soul 
1652, " x US rt 

Enspangle; see EN-' B. 1b. | 

TS Deco (ensfi»a), v. Also in-. 1012. [f. 
EN-i IN-' + SPHERE.) 1. To place in, or 88 
in, a sphere; to enclose. 2. To make into a 
sphere. Also fig. 1640. 

1. His ample shoulders in 
fierie chrimsine CHAPMAN. 
ment. 

Enstamp (enste:mp), v. 1011. [f. EN-) + 
Stamp v.] To stamp, imprint (marks, etc.) on 
anything. Also fig. 

On the sities Segre enstamped the towers of 
Zion C. MATHER. 

Enstate; see INSTATE. ge 

Enstatite (e-nstitait). 1857. [f. Gr. o) 
oráms adversary (from its refractory natur 
+ -TE! 2b.] Min. A variety of diallago 
varying from greyish-white to olive-green 
and brown. Hence Enstati-tic a. gt 

TEnstee-p, v. [f. EN-* + STEEP v.] TO 
tion under water. Oth. 11. i. 70. 

[Partly var. of tastore 


a cloud enspher'd Of 
"Hence Ensphe-re- 


jEnstore, v. ME. ; j 
v. infi. by L. instaurare repair; Een 
EN-' + STORE sb. or v.] 1. trans. dive 


(tr. L. instaurare). WYCLIF. 2. To 8 
—1633. dices 
Enstrengthen; see EN-! B. 3. 
fEnstye, v. 1599. [f. EN-! + STYLE 8b. oF 
—1648. > 
v.] To style, name —16- ‘he danti 


a wifes: á 
Ensue (ensi) v. ME. [ Canio) is 


i follow.] 
absol. and inir. —1626. 12. fig. Toi 599. 
conform to (advice, inclination, ete.) 

3. +To pursue —1569; fig. to seek 
1483. 4. tirans. To succeed, be su 
—1649; intr. to be (immediate! 
to arise subsequently 1485. 5. t 


EN SUITE 


from -1754; infr. to result 1483. 6. intr. To 
follow as à conclusion. Usu. impers. Now 


Tuve ensu'd Mit, P. L. 1V. 991. 5. intr. From the 
wound en: 


logically, sequent. 
Ensuing ppl. a. and tquasi-prep. 
jEnsuinly adv. — anb 

|En suite (an swît, Fr. an süit), adv. So 
as to form a suite; see SUITE. 

¢Ensu-rance; see INSURANCE. 

Ensure (enfi*-1), v. ME. [- AFr. enseürer, 


„Y.L. 1. ii 
naturally or 
Enswer. 


alt. of OFr. asseiirer ASSURE.] fl. trans. To 
convince —1074. 12. To pledge one's credit 
io -1642. 13. To warrant; to guarantee 
-1798. 14. To betroth —1606. 5. To secure, 
make safe 1704. t6. Comm. To INSURE —1747. 
7. To make certain, ASSURE 1742. Hence 
Ensu-rer. 

Enswathe, in- (enswé^O), v. 1897. If. 
En-', IN-* + SWATHE sb.' or v.] To bind or 
wrap in a swathe or bandage, Also transf. 
and fig. 
fi. Inswathed sometimes in wandering mist 
TENNYSON. Hence Enswa-thement, 

Ensweep; see EN- pref.’ B. 3. 

fEnswee-ten, v. 1607. [f. EN-' B. 2b + 
SWEETEN v.] To sweeten. Also fig. —1040. 

Ensynopticity (e:nsingpti-siti). [f. EN-* 
+ SYNOPTIC + -(1)rY.] A capacity for taking 
ageneral view of a subject. WHATELY. 

-ent, suffix, — Fr. -ent — L. -ent- stem of the 
ending of pr. pples. of vbs. of the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th conjugation. In sense the words in 
-ent are primariiy adjs., sometimes ppl., as 
obsolescent, etc., and some are used as sbs., 
meaning an agent, personal or material, as 
president, regent, coefficient, aperient, eto. 

Entablature (ente-blatita). 1611. [- 
(partly through Fr. entablement; see next), 
It, intavolatura boarding, f. intavolare board 
up, f, in EN-' + favola TABLE sb.) 1. Arch. 
That part of an order which is above the 
column; including the architrave, the frieze, 
and the cornice. 2, Mech. a. In the marine 
steam-engine: A strong iron frame support- 
ing the paddle-shaft. b. The platform which 
supports the capstan. 1867. Hence Enta:b- 
latured ppl. a. furnished with an e. 
Entablement (enté!-b’Imént). 1664. [- Fr. 
entablement, f. entabler, f. en EN-* + table 
TABLE sb.; see -MENT.] a. = prec. b. The 
Platform or series of platforms supporting a 
jee and placed above the dado and the 

fEnta:ch, ente-ch, v. ME. [~ OFr. enta- 
chier, entechier, t. en- HN-! + lache, teche spot, 
ete] 1. To stain; to infect —1509. 2. To 
imbue with any quality. Only in ME. 

Entackle; see EN-! B. 1b. 

TEntail, sb.' ME. (= (O)Fr. entaille, f. en- 
tailler Entar, v.'; ef. It. intaglio.) 1. Orna- 
DEL carving —1530. 2. (ransf. Cut, fashion 
n a garment; shape; figure, stature —1570. 
Ph Carven in Cristall by crafte of Entaile ME. 

r. (Persons) of entaile: of quality. 
jEBtail (ente, sb.5 ME. [f. ENTAIL v.!] 
I s The action of entailing; the state of 
cing entailed. 2. transf. and fig. a. The se- 
Ming (an office, etc.) to a predetermined 
p of Successors; a predetermined order of 
n ME. b. The transmission, as an 
m enable inheritance, of qualities, condi- 

ons, etc. 1706. c. Necessary sequence 1662. 

1. To his That which is entailed 1822. 
aid Pore male by an especial Entaile afore- 
An intall "s hr. To break, cut (off) the e. 2. b. 
Burke, ependence is a bad reward of merit 
Aintata v. ME. [- OFr, enlaillier, (mod. 
tallin er) i med.L. intalliare, f. in- EN-* + 
posa cut; see Tam v.?, Tatty sb.] 1. 
tone To carve; to ornament with carvings: 
in sen by carving —1637. 2. To engrave 

Y genet (rare) -1587. 3. To cut into 1601. 
Ent le stones alreadie intailed for seales 1577. 
tate ail (enté!-1), ».2 ME. [f. EN-! + AFr. 
dcm sb.* or tailé TA, a.] 1. Law. To 
sette d into ‘fee tail’ (feudum lalliatum); to 
Bs (land, an estate, etc.) on a number of 
dine i Succession, so that it cannot be 

With by any one possessor as absolute 
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owner. 2. transf. and fig. To bestow as if by 
entail 1509. 13. gen. To tack on, attach 
—1713. 4. To impose (labour, expense, etc.) 
upon a person 1665. 5. simply. To neces- 
sitate; to involve logically 1829. 

1. They cannot sell them [houses], because the: 
are entailed 1856, 2. The benefits of the Gospel 
are intayled vpon them alone 1630. 5. A conquest 
which brought with it no evil and entailed no re- 
gret 1829. 

Hence Entai-lable a, Entai-ler. Entai-Iment. 

tEnta‘lent, v. ME. [- OFr. entalenter, f. 
en EN-' + talent (- L. talentum a weight, 
that which inclines the balance, hence) in- 
clination.] To inspire with desire or passion; 
to excite —1616. 

+E-ntally, adv. 1691. [—ent-, stem of late L. 
ens (see ENS) + -AL' + -Ly?, after really, etc.] 
Really. 

tEnta-me, v.' ME. [- (O)Fr. entamer cut 
into, broach, etc. :- eccl.L. intaminare pol- 
lute; cf. CONTAMINATE. See ATTAME.] 1. To 
make a cut into; also fig. 1490. 2. fig. To 
open —1500. 

Enta-me, v.* 1600. [f. EN-' 2a + TAME a.] To 
make or thecome tame. A. Y. L. mt. v. 48. 

Entangle (ente'pg'l, v. 1555, [f. EN-* + 
TANGLE sb. or v.] 1. To catch or impede with 
a tangle; to involve in coils, network, or the 
like, or in anything from which extrication is 
difficult. b. esp. To ensnare. Also fig. 1568. 
tc. intr. To become entangled -1673. 2. fig. 
To involve in difficulties; to embarrass; to 
perplex, bewilder 1540. 3. To make tangled; 
to twist, interlace, or mix up in a tangle; fig. 
to complicate (a subject, ete.) 1555. 

1. Lest she should e, her Feet in her Petticoat 
ADDISON, Entangled in the meshes of political 

ties D'ISRAELI, in the defiles of the mountains 

RESCOTT. 2. Entangled in a complimentary 
speech 1833. 3. The obscure and intangl'd Wood 
of Antiquity MILTON. Hence Enta-ngler. 

Entanglement (entwng’lmént). 1637. If. 
prec. + -MENT.] 1. The action of entangling; 
the fact or condition of being entangled, con- 
fused medley 1687. 2. That which entangles 
1637. 

|Entasis (e:ntüsis). 1753. [mod.L. — Gr. 
trucs, f. évrelvew to strain.) 1. Arch. An 
almost imperceptible swelling of the shaft of 
a column 1827. 12. Path. ‘Old term for tonic 
spasm’ (Syd. Soc. Ler.) Hence TEnta'tic, 
also (erron.) fEnta-stic, adjs. of or pertaining 
to e. 

Enta:ssment. [- Fr. entassement, f. en- 
EN-t + fas heap.) A heap, accumulation. 
(Dicts.) 

Entelechy (enteléki). Also entelecheia, 
entelechia. 1603. [-late L. entelechia — Gr. 
dvreMyea, f. d EN-* + Té, dat. of reos 
end, perfection + čev be in a (certain) 
state; see -Y*.] 1. In Aristotle’s use: The 
condition in which a potentiality has become 
an actuality, 2. a. That which gives form or 
perfection to anything. b. The soul, as opp. 
to the body. 1603. 3. A monad in the system 
of Leibnitz 1877. 

|Entellus (ente-lis). 1843. [Proper name; 
see Virg. JEn. v. 437-472.] Zool. An E. Indian 
species of monkey of the genus Semnopithe- 
cus. 

Entemple (ente-mp’l), v. 1003. If. En-* 

+ TEMPLE sb.!] To enclose as in a temple. 

+Ente-nder, v. 1594. [f. EN- + TENDER 
a.) To make tender; to weaken —1765. 

|Entente (antà-ht). 1877. [Fr.] An under- 
standing; most freq. used as a shortening of 
|Entente cordiale (1844). b. A group of 
states or powers connected by an entente 
cordiale. : 

fE-nter, sb. ME. [f. the vb.] The action, 
power, or right of entering; concr. a passage 
—1588. 

Enter (ento), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. entrer :- L. 
intrare, f. intra within.] 

I. intr. (Often conjugated with be.) 1. To go 
or come into; to pass within the boundaries 
of. Also fig. b. simply. To make entry. ME. 
2. Law. To make entry (into lands); to take 
possession 1523. 3. To penetrate into; to be 
plunged deeply. Also tfig. ME. 4. To become 
a member in a society, etc. ME. 15. To come 
into a state or condition —1710. 6. To make 


a beginning, engage. Const. in (arch.), into. 


ENTERING 


1450. tb. Of a period, state of things, eto.: 
To begin —1688. 

1. We. .entered into a noble forest MARRYAT. b. 
The Air..entring by the Furnace-pipes EVELYN, 

. The iron entered into his soul BIBLE (Great) Ps. 
105:18. 5. Entre thou into the ioye of thi lord 
WyoLrr Matt. 25:21. 6. E. not into iudgement 
with thy seruant Ps. 14: 

IL. írans. (formerly occas. conjugated with 
be.) 1. To go or come into or within; to step 
upon (a path, a bridge) ME. b. To take up 
one's abode in. Meas. for M. 1. ii. 182. c. To 
force an entrance into 1586. 2. To pierce; to 
penetrate 1613. 3. To become a member of 
(mod.). 4. To begin 1515. 5. To come into & 
state or condition; to embrace (a profes- 
sion). Obs. exc. in To e. religion. 1568. 6. To 
turn to a particular place in (a mathe- 
matical table). Stillin Naut. use. 1593. 

1. To e. a Gaol STEELE, a carriage DIOKENS. 3. 
Phr. To e. the army, the church, a university. 5. 
Fe toa act 1576, the profession of a monke 

III. To cause to enter. 1. trans. To put or 
bring into something (arch.); also tfig. 1523. 
2. To instruct initially; to initiate; to train; 
to put (a young dog) on the scent of 1481. 
3. To put into, insert, introduce. Now 
chiefly techn. ME. 4. To put into a list in 
writing, a description, a record; to write 
down ME. b. To hand in at the Custom 
House a statement of the amount and value 
of (goods exported or imported). Also, to 
register (a vessel) as arriving or leaving. 
1634. c. To insert by name on the list of 
competitors. Also inir. 1684. 5. To admit; 
to engage; to procure admission for. Also 
refl. and intr, for refl. 1651. 

1. fig. Baptism. .enters us into covenant with 
God 1658, 2. To e. children in the Rudiments of 
the Latin Tongue ELLWOOD. To e. young hounds 
to fox 1875. 3. To e. shot or shell and ram 
home 1859. 4. To e. his answer on the records 
BURKE. Phr. To e. up: a. To enter in regular 
form. b. Law. To cause (judgement, etc.) to be 
written down on the records of a court. To e. an 
action, caveat, writ, etc.: to bring it before the 
court in due form, usu. in writing. To e. a protest: 
to record a protest on the minutes; hence gen. to 
por 5. He was entred into Ch. Ch, Woop. 

e therefore entered himself as a clerk to a 
solicitor 1870. 

Comb. (with preps.). To e. into (tin): a. To take 
upon oneself; as, to e. into matrimony, etc. b. To 
become a party to; to bind oneself by; as, to e. into 
atreaty, etc. (See also RECOGNIZANOE, SECURITY.) 
c. To consider. fd. To intermeddle with. e. To 
take an interest in. f. To form part of; to be a. 
constituent element in. g. In Bible phrase, T'o e. 
into (another's) labours: to reap where another has 
sown. To e. on, upon: a. (Law.) To make an 
entry into (land); to assume possession of. b. To 
take the first steps upon or in; also fig. €. To be- 
gin to deal with (a subject). 

Enter-, entre-, prefix, — (O)Fr. entre- i= 
L. inter (see INTER-), with senses ‘between’, 
‘among’, ‘mutually’. Since c1650 this pre- 
fix has ceased to be used to form new words, 
and the compounds in which it occurs are 
either obs. or have been refashioned with 
inter-. 

Enteradenography, -ology; see ENTERO-. 

Enterate (e:ntérét), a. 1877. [- mod.L. 
enteratus, f. Gr. évrepa bowels; see -ATE*.] 
Zool. Having an intestine distinctly sepa- 
rated from the outer body-wall. 

fE:nterclose, imter-. ME. [- OFr. 
entreclos, in med.L. inferclausum, f. entre 

ENTER- + clos CLOSE sb.'] 1. A partition. 


TREVISA. 2. Arch. %A screen, partition; a 
space partitioned off 1853. 
fEnterfea:t. 1014. [- Fr. entrefaite, f. 


ts'enirefaire do (something) to one another. 
See ENTER-, FEAT sb.] pl. Deeds (of arms) on 
both sides —1662. 

Enteric (ente-rik), a. 1869. [~ Gr. evrepixds, 
1. tvrepov intestine; cf. Fr. entérique.] Anat., 
etc. Of or pertaining to the intestines. 
E. fever: typhoid fever. 

b. Pharm. Of or designating a medicinal prepara- 
tion that becomes disintegrated in the intestines 
after passing through the stomach unaltered. 

Entering (enterip), vbl. sb. ME. If. 
ENTER v. + -ING'.] 1, The action of the vb. 
12. An entrance; a door, etc.; an opening 
—1541. 3. attrib. esp. Naut. with reference to 
the means of entrance to a vessel, as e.-port, 
-rope, ete.; and Mech., as e."chisel, ete. 


ENTERITIS 


Enteritis (entéroitis). 1808. [f. Gr. črepov 
intestine + -rris.] Path. Inflammation of the 
(small) intestines. 

TEnterme-te, v. ME. [- OFr. entremetre 
(mod. -mettre), repr. L, intermittere and intro- 
mittere, Of. INTERMIT v.*,*, INTROMIT.]. 1, refl. 
To intermeddle; to have dealings. Also, to 
undertake 4o (do something). Also intr. for 
refl, -1548. 2. To put (oneself) between 1541. 

fEntermi'se. 1490, [- (O)Fr. entremise, f. 
entremelíre; see prec.] a. Business. b. Inter- 
position. —1038. 

Entero- (e-ntéro, entéro:, bef. a vowel some- 
times enter-), comb. f. Gr. črepov intestine: 
as in 

Enteradeno-graphy [see ADENOGRAPRY ], Anat. 
‘a description of the intestinal glands’ (Syd. Soc 
Lex.), mteradeno-ogy [see ADENOLOGY ], 
Anat., etc. ‘an account of the intestinal glands’ 
(Syd. Soe, Lex.), E-nteroce:le (Gr, «An tumour], 
Surg. à hernial tumour whose contents are 
intestine, Hence Enteroce-lic a, E:nteroepi-- 
plocele [see EPIPLOCELE], Surg. a hernia in 
which portions of intestine and omentum are 
both protruded. E:nteroga'strocele, Surg. an 
abdominal hernia containing intestine, En- 
tero'&raphy, ‘a description of the intestines’ 
(Syd. Soc, Ler,), E:nterohy-drocele [see HYDRO- 
OELE], Surg. ‘intestinal hernia Ron EDD with 
hydrocele’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). E-nteroli:te, altered 
f. E-nteroli:th [Gr. Aos |, Path. a stony concretion 
in the intestines. Entero-logy [+ -Loay], Anat. 
a treatise on, or the science of, the intestin 
Entero:pathy [Gr. -ma8ea, f. má8os], Path. ii 
testinal disease. E:nteroplaesty (Gr, Adorns 
fashioner + -Y?], Surg. the restoration by plastic 
operation of a solution of continuity of the 
intestine, Entero-tomy [Gr. -roma cutting], Surg. 
the opening of the intestine to release its contents 
or to remove a foreign body. 

Enterodelous (e:nterodi-los), a. 1847. [f. 
mod.L. enterodela sb. pl., f. ENTERO- + Gi 
6j manifest + -oUs.] Biol. Having an 
intestine plainly visible; applied to certain 
Polygastria. 

|Enteron (e-ntérgn). 1878. [mod.L. — Gr. 
dvrepov intestine.) The alimentary canal. 

Enteropneustal (e:ntéro;pnidstal), a. 
1877. [f. ENTERO- + Gr. qvevor-, f. méew 
breathe + -AL'] Of or pertaining to the 
Enteropneusta, worm-like animals having the 
breathing apparatus borne on the intestinal 
canal, 

tEnterpa'rlance. 1603. [- OFr. entre- 
parlance, f, entreparler; see ENTER-, PAR- 
LANCE.] A conference —16043. So tEnter- 
pa'rle v. to confer, tEnterpa'rley. 

Enterprise (e-ntoaproiz), sb. ME. [-(0)Fr. 
entreprise, subst. use of pa. pple. fem. of 
entreprendre, later var. of emprendre, whence 
emprise EMPRISE.] 1. A design of which the 
execution is attempted; a piece of work 
tuken in hand; now only, a bold, arduous, or 
dangerous undertaking. 2. Disposition to 
engage in undertakings of difficulty, risk, or 
danger; daring spirit 1475. +3. Management 
—1803. 

1. The enterprizes of fancy 1814, ‘Those enter- 

rises which we call joint-stock undertakings 


ELPS, 2. Times of national e, 1783. Contempt 
for his lack of e. FREEMAN, 
Enterprise (entoxproiz), v. arch. 1450. 


[Partly f. prec.; partly f, Fr. entrepris pa. 
pple.) 1, rans. To take in hand, attempt, 
run the risk of (arch.) 1485. +2. intr. To make 
an attempt, form a design, make an attack 
(upon) -1813. 

1. This was enterprized by a Prince, who [ete.] 
LOCKE, To e, a road RUSKIN. 2. Be sure of the 
court, before you e. any other where J, UDALL. 
Hence Enterpri-ser, one who attempts an under- 
taking; tan adventurer. 

Enterprising (e-ntoaproizin), ppl. a. 1611. 
|f. prec. + -ING*.] That undertakes. In 
early use, foolhardy, al&o scheming; now, 
full of enterprise. 

An enterprizing foole needs little wit 1611. A 
company of e. Venetian merchants J. H. NEW- 
MAN, Hence Enterpri-singly adv. 

fEntertai-n, sb. 1591. [f. next; cf. Fr. entre- 
Hien.) = ENTERTAINMENT —1086. 

Entertain (entozté^n), v, 1475. [Late ME. 
enterleine, repr, tonic stem of (O)Fr. entre- 
tenir :- Rom. *intertenére, f. inter among + 
lenére hold.) t1. trans. To hold mutually 
-1578. 12. To keep in a certain state or con- 
dition -1714. 3. To keep up, maintain. Obs. 
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or arch, 1475. +4. To keep in one's service; 
to be at the charges of; to hire; to retain 
—1771. +5, To support; to provide sustenance 
for -1771. +6. To deal with; to treat in a 
(specified) manner -1662. 7. To engage, 
keep occupied the attention of. Hence, to 
discourse to of something. 1598. tb. To 
oceupy (time) —1673. 8. To engage agreeably 
the attention of; to amuse. Now often 
ironical. Also refi. and absol. 1626. 19. To 
accommodate —1721. 10. To receive as a 
guest; to show hospitality to. Also absol. 

1490. 11. f'To give reception to; to receive 
-1710; to admit to consideration 1614; to 
harbour; to cherish; to experience 1576. 112. 
To encounter (rare) -1034, 113. To take upon 
oneself; to engage in 1719. 

3. To e. Discourse SOUTHEY, a correspondence 
MILMAN. 4. With princely wagies dyd me enter- 
teyne 1559. Sweet Lady, entertaine him for your 
Seruant Two Gent. 1r. iv. 110. 7. To entertaine 
him with hope Merry W. 11. i, 68. b. The weary 
time she cannot e. SHAKS. 8. My favourite occu- 
pations. . now cease to e. LAMB. 11. To e. a novell 
opinion BP. HALL, thoughts of Death BOYLE, the 
Addresses of a Man STEELE. To e. resentment 
LANGHORNE, a purpose Scorr. Hence Enter- 
tainable a. capable of being received into the 
mind, Entertainer, 

Entertaining (entoité'nin), ppl. a. 1659. 
(f. prec. + -ING*.] fl. Affording sustenance 
(rare) 1691. 2. Interesting; now chiefly, 
amusing 1697. f3. Hospitable (rare) 1659. 

Entertainment (entoite^nmént). — 1531. 
If. as prec. + -MENT.] fl. The action of 
taking into service; service, employment 
71662. Also fconcr. pay, wages —1709. 12. 
Support; sustenance -1761. +3. Treatment 
71000. 4. Occupation (of time). Now rare. 
1551. 5. The action of occupying attention 
agreeably; that which affords interest or 
amusement; esp. a public performance of a 
varied character 1612. 16. Accommodation 
—1721. 17. Reception; manner of reception 
71092. 8. The action of receiving a guest 
1594. b. concr. Hospitable provision for the 
wants of a guest (now arch.) 1540. c. A meal; 
esp. a banquet. Now rare. 1607. 9. The 
action of receiving, of taking into considera- 
tion, or of harbouring 1586. 

1. The Saxons. desirous of intertainment to 
serue in warres HOLINSHED. 3. The savage e, He 
met with in it [the World] BOYLE. 4. L, L. L. v.i 
126. 5. An Oration. .to gine the visitours inter- 
tainment 1612. Importunate for dramatic enter- 
tainments EMERSON. 7. Ant. d: Cl. III. xiii. 140. 
8. Hezekiah's e. of them with gladnesse 1649, b. 
Great deal of company, but poor e. PEPYS. Comb 
Entertainment tax 1918. 


Enterta-ke, v. [See ENTER-] trans. To en- 
tertain. SPENSER. 

Entertissued, var. of INTER-. 

tE-nthean, a. 1035. [f. Gr. éécos (see EN- 
THEOS) + -AN.] Divinely inspired —1652. 

fE-ntheasm. 1751. |f. ENTHEOS + -asm, 
after ENTHUSIASM.] = ENTHUSIASM. So fEn- 
thea:stic, -al a. agitated by a divine energy. 
fEnthea:stically adv. 

TE-ntheate, a. Also entheat, 1630. [- L, 
entheatus (Martial), f. entheos (see next) + 
-atus -ATE*.] Possessed by a god —1640. 

fiE'ntheos, -us. 1504. [- L. entheos, -us 
= Gr. &Geos divinely inspired, f. ey EN-* + 
es god. Seo ENTHUSIASM.) An indwelling 
divinity; inspiration 1782. 

Enthetic (enpetik), a. 1867. [- Gr. &- 
Gerixds, f. dvðe- aorist stem of évridéva: put in.) 
Med. Put in; introduced from without. 
Said esp. of syphilitic diseases, 

Enthral(1 (enpro-l), v. Also in-. 1576. If. 
EN-! + THRALL sb.) To hold in thrall; to en- 
slave. Also fig. now chiefly in sense ‘to hold 
spellbound by pleasing qualities’, 

Ingrateful Cæsar who could Rome e. COWLEY, 

. Sois mine ve enthralled to thy shape Mids. 
N. nr i, 142. Hence Enthra:‘ldom (rare), the 
Soudition of being enthralled. Enthra-ller, 
Chet ene the action of enthralling; slavery. 
fEnthri-ll, v. 1559. 
trans. To pierce 1593. 
Enthrone (enpró*n), v. Also in-. 1606. 
If. ES-* + THRONE, repl tenthronize (XIV). 
Ct. OFr. entrosner, mod. tenthroner (CorGn.).] 
1. trans. To seat on a throne; esp. to set (a 
king, bishop, etc.) on a throne as à formal 
induction to office; to invest with regal or 


If. EN-' + THRILL v.] 
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episcopal authority. Also fig. 2, To 
a throno; to exalt 1009. M 

1. [The] Bishop of Norwich was., ' 
Primate 1876. fig. There pride, Ee 
misty errours, dwels 1628, Hence Enthrones 
ment, the action of enthroning; the fact of being 
enthroned. Enthro:niza‘tion, enthronement, vat, 
Enthro:nize (Obs. exc. arch.) 

Enthuse (enpiü-z), v. orig. U.S. slang. 
1859. [Back-formation from ENTHUSIASM 
To make or grow enthusiastic, 

Enthusiasm (enpii-zi,@z’m), 1603, [= Pr, 
enthousiasme or late L. enthusiasmus = (y 
tv&ownacuós (Plato), f. ?vÓovaid(ew be ine 
Spired or possessed by the god, f, [n 
frs inspired, f. (v EN-* + beds god. Cf. 
EnTHEOS,] t1. Possession by a god, supor- 
natural inspiration, prophetic or poetic 
ecstasy —1807. fb. Poetical fervour 1781, 
2, Fancied inspiration; a conceit of diving 
favour or communication. Tn 18th e, often; 
Tll-regulated religious emotion or speculation 
(arch.). 1660. 3. Rapturous intensity of 
feeling on behalf of a person, cause, eto; 
passionate eagerness in any pursuit. (The 
current sense.) 1716. 

1. Doth he think th new it by E. or Revela« 
tion from Heaven BAXTER. 2. Everywhere the 
history of religion betrays a tendency to e, 1841. 
3. E. is very catching, especially when it is very 
eloquent 1817. 

Enthusiast (enpid-zi,tst). 1009, [= Pr 
enthousiaste or eccl. L. enthusiastes designa- 
tion of a sect — eccl. Gr. édovooris. See 
prec.] tl. One who is (really or seemingly) 
possessed by a god. Also fig. -1700. 2. ta. 
Eccl. Hist. One of a sect of 4th c. heretics who 
laid claim to special revelations —1039. b. 
gen. One who imagines himself to receive 
special divine communications 1609. 3, One 
who is full of enthusiasm (see ENTHUSIASM 8), 
Occas., A visionary self-deluded person. 
1764. 4. altrib. or adj. 1681. 

2. b. It is the believing those to be Miracles. 
which are not, that constitutes an E. WESLEY, 
3. Paracelsus. .an astrological e. 1 

Enthusiastic (enpid:zi@-stik). 1603. [- Gr, 
Wovoracrixds, f. evdovardtew ; Bee prec., -I0.] 

A. adj. 11. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
possession by a deity. Also fig. -1849. 
Characterized by mystical delusions in mes 
ligion; transf. quixotic -1775, 3. Of the 
nature of, characterized by, ENTHUSIASM $ 
1780. 

2. transf. An e. contempt of interest JOHNSON, 3: 
E. admirers of literature LANE. Hence Enthusl= 
a'stical a. (in same senses). Enthusia'stically 


adv. 

TB. sb. = ENTHUSIAST 1, 2b. —1707. 

Enthymematic, -al (e:npimfmuetik, Al), 
a. 1588. [— Gr. évwumuarudós, f. dvévumpas 
see next, -10.] Of, pertaining to, or contain- 
ing, an enthymeme; consisting of enthy* 
memes. 

Enthymeme (e:npimtm). 1588, [7 L: enthy* 
mema (also used) — Gr. dvbiumpa, fs dvôvuetaðat 
consider, reflect, infer, f. 4» EN- + b 
passion, courage, mind.) t1. Rhet, An argu 
ment based on probable premisses, a8 " 
from a demonstration —1841. 2, Logic. 
syllogism with one premiss unexpressed; a8, 
Cogito, ergo sum. (A misapprehension 
‘imperfect. syllogism’ applied to 1.) 1588. 

2. The common form of Argumentation is Buy 
which consists of but two propositions 1870. 

Entice (entoi:s), v. ME. [= OFr: ao 
prob. :- Rom. *intitiare, f. L. in EN- a 
*titius, for L. titio: firebrand, as if ‘set b 
fire, add fuel to’. Cf. Artice.) fl. (rans, E. 
stir up, instigate —1028. 2. To allure, 
tract by the hope of pleasure or profit; esp 
to allure insidiously or adroitly. Also absol 
ME. 

2. My son, if sinners e. thee, consent thou not 
Prov. 1:10. Beer mingled with Honey, to Cave 
Wasps EVELYN. Hence +Enti-ceable a, sedum gy 
Enticer. Enti-cing ppl.a. alluring, Entic! 
adv, 

Enticement (entoi‘smént). ME. [= om 
enticement, f. enticier; see prec., emn 
Incitement; coner. that which incites re 
2. The action of alluring or attracting: ibs 
tive quality; concr. a ae or me! 
enticing; an alluremen: ie 
2. What inticement is there in common profane 
Swearing BENTLEY. 
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Entier, Entierty, obs. ff. ENTIRE, eto. 

Entify (e-ntifol), v. rare. 1882. [f. ent-, 
stom of late L. ens (see ENS) + -FY. Of. 
ENTALLY.] To make into an entity, attribute 
objective existence to. Hence Entifica-tion. 

Entire (ontol*u), (ME. enter, entier — AFr. 
enter, (O)Fr. entier, fem. -ière += Rom *inte-gro, 
for L. integrum (nom. integer), f. in IN-* + 
*[ag-, base of tangere touch.) 

A. adj. 1, 1. Whole; with no part excepted. 
2. Complete; tperfect ME. tb. Applied about 
1722 to ‘porter’ -1839. 3, Thorough, total 
ME. tb. Of persons: Wholly devoted; un- 
reserved —1718. 4. Unbroken, intact; un- 
diminished 1601. b. spec. Not castrated 
1834. c. Of persons: Not fatigued, fresh. [So 
L. integer.) (arch.) 1590. 5. Of one piece; 
continuous; in Bol., ete., without notches or 
indentations 1590. T6. Homogeneous; un- 
mixed —1699, 

1. A day e. Miur. The e. Creation WESLEY. Phr. 
E, tenancy (Law): a sole possession in one man. E. 
control of a business 1891, 2. An e. farm 1804. 3. 
E. liberty of conscience MACAULAY. b. It is best 
to be courteous to all; e, with few BP. HALL. 4. 
With all the Fortifications e, 1727. A) eene 
Memory, Reason, all e. BUTLER. 5. 
and perfect, Chrysolite Oth, V. fl. 144. 


Of integrity; honest, upright —1707. +3. Of 
feolings, etc.: Unfeigned, sincere -1716. t4. 
1 Inward. SPENSER J’, Q. Iv. viii. st, 48, 


B. sb. 1. The whole. Now rare, 1597. 2. 
Entirety 1622, 3. An entire horse 1881. 4. 
Short for entire beer; see A. I. 2 b. 1825. 
Hence Entirely adv. in an e. state or manner. 
Entireness, thé quality, state, or condition of 


being e, 

Entirety (entoi*ati). 1548. [= (O)Fr. 
entièreté :— L, integritas, -tat-, t. integer; see 
prec, -TY!.] 1. The state or condition. of 


being entire; in Law, the entire and un- 
divided possession of an estate. 2. The whole; 
the sum total 1856. 

1, The Christian Church taken in its e. ROBERT- 
SON, They shall not haue the land by entierties, 
but by moities loyntly 1613. 

Entitative (o-ntitétiv), a. 1000. [- med.L. 
entitativus (in phr, actus entitativus used by 
Scotists), t. entitas; see ENTITY, -IVE.] 1. Per- 
taining to the mere existence of anything. 2. 
Having real existence 1862. Hence Evntita- 
tively adv. 

Entitle (ontoi't’l), v. ME. [7 AFr. entitler, 
OFr, entiteler (mod. intituler) — late L. in- 
titulare, t. in YN-* + titulus TITLE.] 

I. 1. trans, To furnish with a heading, name, 
or designation (sco TITLE 8b.), tb. To ascribe 
‘oon author —1724. 2. To speak of by a title 
or designation ME. t3. To write down under 
titles or headings 1582, 
me will Intitle this boke the Golden boke LD, 
onm. A booke, entitled to sainct Augustine 
zh 1, To furnish with a title fo an estate. 
ü ao gen. to give a rightful claim fo any- 
i iing, 1468, +2. To regard as having a title 
o something, or as being the agent, cause, or 
subject of anything —1690. tb. To impute 
(something) to 1005. 

1, Entitled to any timber felled by the tenant for 
Mann Entitled to complain of neglect. HT. 
toca AU « 2. b. Intitling the Opinion of Inten- 

pecies to Aristotle GLANVILLE. 
Entitule, obs. var. of INTITULE t. 
Entity (entiti), 1596. [~ Fr. entité or med. 
|" iieri f. ent-, stem of late L. ens; soë 
te 7TY^] 1, Being, existence, as opp. to 
tha existence; the existence, as dist. from 
Th qualities or relations, of anything. 2. 
4 at Which makes a thing what it is; essence, 
ential nature 1648. 3. coner. An ENS, as 
st. from a function, attribute, relation, etc. 


n 4. ‘Being’ generally 1004. 
Math Night and Coldneise. have reall entiti 
xo » An ideal E., like the Utopia BOLING- 


BROKE, 


brates (ento), prefix (bet. a vowel usually 
E iepr. Gr, évrds within, inside: as in: 
tn et [Gr. Bàaorós sprout}, the nucleolus 
the fav Entocu'neiform. a. [sec CUNEIFORM], 
ki nnermost of the three cuneiform bones, 
cutat [see CysT], ‘the inner layer of the 
"ar envelope of the Polyzoa' (Syd. Soc. 
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Lex.). En'toderm [Gr, &épua], 
the blastoderm, p called M | bear iore 


stric a. [see GASTRIC], i to the interlor 
of the gastric cavi! ior 1 a. [Gr. 
yA@ooa + -AL], a term applied to one of the bones 
of the hyoidean arch in some fishes, which sup- 
ports the tongue. Entome'tatarse ([mod.L. 
metatarsus], the bones between the tarsus and 
the toes, E:ntoperi-pheral a. [see PERIPHERAL], & 
term applied to feelings initiated within the ly, 
as hunger. E-ntophy [Gr. évróv], a plant 
growing within the substance of other plants or 
animals; hence Entophy:tic a, Entopro'ctous 
a. [Gr. mpuoxrós. eei longing tothe 'ntoprocta, 
a class of Polyzoa, in which the anus lies within 
the circle of tentacles. Entopte'rygoid a. [see 
PTERYGOID], ‘an oblong and thin bone attached 
to the inner border of the tine and pterygoid’ 
(Gunther). Ento-ptic a. (see OPTIC), relating to 
the appearance of the different internal struc- 
tures of the eye; hence Ento-ptics sb. Entoste'~ 
rnal a. [see STERNAL], pertaining to the ento- 
sternum or median piece of the breastbone, very 
largely developed in birds, Entortic a. [see 
OTIC), pertaining to or in the inner ear, 
E:ntotympa‘nic a, [see TYMPANIC], situated 
within the tympanum, 

Entoil (entoil), v. arch. 1621. [f, EN-" 
+ Tor sb.'] To bring into toils or snares; to 
entrap. Chiefly fig. 

So mused awhile, entoyled in woofed fantasies 
KEATS, 

Entomb (entü-m), v. 1576. [- OFr. entomber, 
t. en EN-! + tombe Toms.) 1. To place in, 
or as in, a tomb; to bury. 2. To serve as a 
tomb for (lit. and fig.) 1631. Hence En- 
to:mbment, the action of entombing. 

Entomic (entg-mik), a. 1862. [- Gr. dvroua 
(8c. gwa) insects, subst. use of n. plur. of tvrouos 
cut up + -10.] Of or pertaining to insects. 
So Ento-mical. (Dicts.) 

Entomo- (entómo-, entomd-, emtómo-), 
comb, f. Gr. rogos adj, ‘cut up’, in neut. 
pl. ‘insects’; see INSEOT. 

Entomo-genous a. (Gr. -yevis 
having its growth in the body of Insects, Ento:- 
molite [Gr. Mos], Geol. a fossil Insect. Ento- 
mo'meter [Gr. teo an instrument for mea- 

ntomo'phagan [Gr, deydv + 


or insect- 
eaters—in mammals, a division of Marsupia- 
lia, in insects of the Hi tei 


+ -ovs], Bot. 


ie 
'ymenoptera, Entomo- 
hagous a. (Gr. duydv + -0U8], insect-eating, 
Entomo: hilous a, [Gr, dos + -0U8], Bot, 

of plants in which fertilization s effected throu h 
the agency of insects. Entomo'stracan a. [Gr. 
éarpaxov shell + -AN], Zool., ete. of or belonging 
to the Entomostraca, one of the orders of the 
Crustacea; also as sb, S0 Entomo'stracous a, 
Entomo:tomy [Gr, -rouía], Zool, the science of the 
dissection of Insecta; hence Entomo'tomlst, one 
who dissects insects. 

Entomoid (entómoid), a. 1835. |f. as 
prec. + -O1.] Insect-like, Also quasi-sb. 

Entomology (eontómolódsl). 1700. [= Fr. 
entomologie or mod.L. entomologia, f, as 
ENTOMO- + -L00Y.] That branch of natural 
history which deals with insects, 

Hence Entomological a. of or pertaining to e, 
or insects, Entomo'logist, one who studies o. 
Entomo-logize v, to study e.; to collect speci- 
mens, or observe the habits of insects, 

Entone (entó"n), v. 1485, [Late ME. en- 
lone ~ OFr. entoner (mod. entonner) i= med.L, 
intonare; see INTONE, ENTUNE.] = INTONM. 

Entonic (entg-nik), a. |f. Gr. évrovos 
strained + -10.) Med. ‘Having exaggerated 
action, or great tension’ (Syd. Soc, Lez.). 

+Entortill, v. 1629. [= Fr. entortiller (OFr. 
-eiller), t. en Ex-* + tortiller twist.) To en- 
1653. Hence fEntortilla-tion, 


Entosthoblast (entgspoblast), 1884. if. 
Gr. évroode from within + -BLAST.) A granule 
within the nucleolus of a nucleated cell. 

Entow'r, v. 1623. [- Fr. entourer; see next.) 
fl. To surround (with a halo or the like) 
—1053. 2. Her. Said (in pa. pple.) of a shield 
decorated with branches 1847. 

Entourage (turi). 1832. [Fr., [3 
entourer surround, f. entour surroundings, 
subst, use of adv., ‘round about’; see -AGE.) 
Surroundings, environment; esp. the set of 
persons who ure in attendance on a superior. 

‘The e. which surrounded Elizabeth FROUDE. 

Entozoon (entozó"(n). 1894. [f. ENTO- + 
Gr. Coo animal.] Zool. A parasitic animal 
that lives within another. Also attrib. In pl. 


ENTRAP 


entozo:a, an artificial class of animals, taking 
their name merely from their mode of ex- 


istence, 

Also Entozo'al a, of or pertaining to the Ento- 
zoa; also, caused by the presence of Entozoa, Bo 
Entozo'c a, Eimtozoolo-gically ade, with 
reference to entozoology. E:ntozoo-logist 
Entozoo-logy, that part ot zoology which treats 
of the Entozoa, 

Entr'acte (Antrakt). 1803, [Fr., f. entre 
between + acte act.) a, The interval be- 
tween two acts of a play. b. A dance, piece 
of music, ete. performed between the acts. 

fiEntra:da. 1618. [Bp. entrada.) Income, 
revenue —1064. 

Entrail (cntre!l), sb, Chiefly in pl. ME. 
[7 (O)Fr. entrailles = med.L, intralia, alt. of L. 
interanea, subst, use of n. pl. of inleraneus 
internal, f. inter; see INTERIOR.) 11. collect. 
sing. The intestines or internal parts —1052. 
2, sing. An internal organ; = L, viscus 1489. 
3. pl. The internal parts of man or other 
animals; spec. the bowels, the intestines ME. 
14. transf. = ‘heart’, ‘soul’ 1700, 5, The 
inner parts of anything. Now rare, 1490, 

4. In her entrayles all malice was enclosed LY DG, 

ie other entralles of the earth; as Pitch, 
Chalke, lyme FULBEOKE, To look into the entrals 
of this Sacrament 1055. 

+Entrai‘l, sb.’ [f. next; cf. AFr. entrail 
'reticulum".] "The action of ENTRAIL v.; à 
coll. SPENSER. 

fEntraid, v. 1577. [= OFr. entreillier, f. 
en EN- + treille trellis-work.) trans. To on- 
twine, interlace —1736. 

Entrain (entré^n), v.* 1568. [= (O)Fr. en- 
trainer, f. en EN-! + trainer drag. Seo TRAIN 
v.) trans, To drag away with or after one- 
self. Now rare, Also t fig. 

Yeares entraine me if they please, but backward 
FLORIO, 

Entrai'n, v.? 1881. [f EN-! «TRAIN sb.'] 
To put into or board a railway-train. 

Entrammel (entramél), v. 1508. [f. EN- 
+ TRAMMEL,] To put into trammela; to en» 
tangle, fetter. 

Entrance (e:ntriins), sb. 1526. [= OFr. 
entrance, f. entrer ENTER v.; 800 -ANOE.] 1, 
‘The action of coming or going in; the coming 
(of an actor) upon the stage 1000. b. Jig. 
1526. c. Short for entrance money 1681. 2. 
Power, right, or opportunity of entering (lit. 
and fig.) 1876. 13. "The beginning or com- 
mencement; the first part —1706. 4. coner, 
A door, gate, avenue, passage, etc. for enter- 
ing. Also, the point at which anything 
enters or is entered. 1535. 5. Nau, The part 
of a ship that comes first (in the water); ' the 
bow of a vessel, or form of the fore-body 
under the load-water line’ (Smyth) 1781. 
16. The action of entering in a record; an 
entry —1020,— 7, altrib., as entrance-hall, oto, 


1081. 

1. The e, of the Royal party 1839, They haue 
thelr Exits and their Entrances A, Y .L, 1, vil, 141. 
b. Before they made an e, upon more solemn de- 
bates CLARENDON, 2. Free e, and safe egress 
LYTTON, 3. At the E, of the Spring EVELYN. 4. 
The e, of a tent SHAKS., of a harbour 1849. 

Entrance (entra-ns) v. 1503, [f. EN" + 
ThANOR v, 2.] 1, (rans, To throw into a 
trance 1608, 2. To put ‘out of oneself’; to 
overpower with delight, fear, ete, 1698; to 
carry away in or as in a trance (from, to) 
1593. 

1, Angel Forms, who lay Intrans't MIUT, P.L. 1. 
301. 2. So stand the Sea-men. . Entraunch'd with 
what this man of God recited QUARLES, Hence 
Entrancedly adv, Entrancement, the action 
of entrancing; entranced state, Entrancing 
ppl. a, transporting. Entrancingly adr. 

Entrant (cntrünt). 1635. [- Fr. entrant, 
pres, pple. of entrer ENTER; wee -ANT. Cf, 
earller INTRANT.] 

A. sb. One who or that which enters (see 
ENTER v). Also fig. 

B. adj. That enters 1640, 

Entrap (entre'p) v. 1634. [= OFr. en- 
trap(p)er, f. en EN-! + frappe TRAP sb.) L. 
trans. To catch in or asin a trap; to bring un- 
awares into difficultics or dangers; to beguile 
(to, into). 2. To involve in contradictions 
1011. 

1. To e. the wild elephant GOLDSM, Manuel.. 
was, .intrapped in the straights of Cilicia, and his 


ENTREASURE 


Army miserably cut off 1678. Hence En- 
ré pieni. Entra:pper. Entra-ppingly adv. so 
as to e. 

Entreasure (entre:jiüa), v. 1597. [f. EN-* 
+ TREASURE v.] 1, To store up in or as in a 
treasury. 12. To stock with treasure. CHAP- 
MAN. 
fEntrea:t, sb. 1485. [f. next.] Entreaty, 
supplication —1650. 

Entreat (entrzt) v. Also in- (arch.) ME. 
[- OFr. entraitier, f. en EN-* + traitier TREAT 
v.] 

I, 1. To treat (a person, etc.) in a (specified) 
way. Obs. or arch. t2. To handle —1681. 13. 
intr. To treat of or upon —1081. 14. intr. To 
treat with a person; of, occas. about, for; also 
simply —1603. 

1. Their authors. .spitefully entreated as mono- 
maniacs 1864. 4. To intreat with him of peace 
KNOLLES. 

IL. fl. intr. To plead for —1818. 2. trans. 
To ask earnestly for; chiefly with clause as 
obj. 1000. 3. To request earnestly; to be- 
seech, implore 1502. +4. To prevail on by 
supplication or solicitation; to persuade by 
pleading. Also, to induce. —1638. 

1. The prisoners entreated for their release JAS. 
MILL, 2. To e. of the gods what they will not give 
1878. 3. I e. my reader to think BP. BERKELEY. 
4. God was intreated and Moses prevailed 1638. 

Hence fEntrea-table, intrea-table a. that can 
be handled; manageable; placable. Entrea-- 
tableness. fEntrea-tance, also in-, treatment; 
intercession. {Entrea:ter, +Entrea‘tful (rare), 
supplicating. Entrea-tingly adv. tEntrea-tive a. 
of the nature of, or characterized by, entreaty. 
Entrea:tment (now arch,), treatment; tnegotia- 
tion; conversation. 

Entreaty (entriti) 1523. [f. ENTREAT v., 
after TREATY.] fi. Treatment; handling; 
management —1070. 12. Negotiation —1607. 
3. Earnest request, solicitation, supplication 
1573. 

3. The poore vseth intreaties Prov. 18:23. 

|Entrechat (ahtrofa) 1775. [Fr. — It. 

(capriola) intrecciata a complicated caper.] 
A feat in dancing, in which the dancer leaps 
from the ground and strikes the heels to- 
gether a number of times. 

Entrée (ühtre). 1782. [Fr.] 1. The action 
or manner of entering; also, privilege of en- 
trance; admission. 2. Cookery. A made dish, 
served before the joint 1850. 3. Mus. ‘The 
opening piece (after the overture) of an opera. 
or ballet’ (Grove). 

TE-ntremess. ME. [- OFr. entremes (mod. 
entremets), f. entre between + mes (mod. 
mels) MESS sb.] Something served between 
the courses of à banquet —1708. 

|Entremets (antrame). pl. 1475. [= Fr.; 
see prec.) 1. Side dishes. 2. Antiq. A spec- 

tacular interlude between the courses of a 
banquet 1863. 

Entrench, in- (en-, intre-nf), v. 1555. (f. 
En-*, IN-* + TRENCH sb. and v. In recent use 
entrench is favoured.] 1. Mil. To place with- 
in a trench; to surround or fortify with 
trenches. Also transf. and fig. 12. To make 
by cutting —1601. 3. intr. To encroach or 
trespass; to TRENCH, q.v. Now rare. 1033. 

1. Here he found the enemy strongly entrenched 
BURKE. fig. Entrenched within tradition, custom, 
authority, and law BP. BERKELEY. 2. All's Well 
Ir. i. 45. 3. To e. upon the privileges of parlia- 
ment 1831. 

Entrenchment, in- (en-, intre-nfmént). 
1590. [f. prec. -- -MENT.] 1. The action of 
entrenching (Dicts.); concr, a line of trenches, 
a post fortified by trenches; loosely, a tortifi- 
cation. 12. Encroachment, intrusion 1694. 

1. The 52nd regiment. .carried the e. with the 
bayonet WELLINGTON. 2. An e. upon their 
Prerogative SELDEN. 

lEntrepót. (antrapo). 1721. [Fr. (earlier 
tentrepost, t-pos), f. entreposer store, f. 
entre among + poser place; see INTER-, POSE 
v.] 1, Temporary deposit of goods, etc.; 
chiefly concr. a storehouse, depot. Also fig. 
2. A commercial centre; a place to which 

goods are brought for distribution. Also 
attrib., as in entrepét-trade. 1758. 3. A mart 
or place where goods are deposited, free of 
duty, for exportation. 

Entrepreneur (antrapranér). 1878. [Fr., 
f. entreprendre undertake.] a. The director 
or manager of a public musical institution. 

b. One who gets up entertainments. c. Pol. 
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Econ. A contractor acting as intermediary 
between capital and labour 1885. 

Entresol (e-ntoasgl, Fr. antrasol). 1711. 
[Fr., f. entre between + sol ground.) A low 
story placed between the ground floor and 
the first floor of a building: a mezzanine. 

fEntri-ke, v. ME. [- OFr. entriquer :- L. 
intricare entangle; see INTRICATE a., INTRIGUE.] 
1. To ensnare, beguile -1545. 2. To compli- 
cate —1549. 

\Entrochus (entrók)s) Pl. entrochi. 
1076. [mod.L., f. Gr. ev + zpoxós wheel.] 
Palæont. A name for the wheel-like plates of 
which certain crinoids are composed. Hence 
E-ntrochal a. pertaining to, or containing, 
entrochi. var. E-ntrochite. (Dicts.) 

|Entropion, entropium  (entró"-pi,on, 
öm). 1875. [mod.L., f. Gr. é» EN-', after 
EcrROPION.] Path. Introversion of the eye- 
lids. 

Entropy (entrópi) 1868. [- G. entropie 
(Clausius, 1865), f. Gr. èv EN-* + por trans- 
formation; see -Y?.] Physics. The name given 
to one of the quantitative elements which 
determine the thermodynamic condition of 
& portion of matter. 

A portion of matter at uniform temperature re- 
tains its entropy npohanged. so long as no heat 
passes to or from it, but if it receives a quantity of 
heat without change of temperature, the entropy 
is increased by an amount equal to the ratio of 
the mechanical equivalent of the quantity of the 
heat to the absolute measure of the temperature 
on the thermodynamic scale. The entropy of a 
system. is always increased by any transport of 
heat within the system; hence ‘the entropy of the 
universe tends to a maximum’ (Clausius). 

Entrust, in- (en-, intrn-st), v. 1602. [f. 
EN-' + TRUST sb. The form intrust is obso- 
lescent.] 1. trans. To invest with a trust; to 
commission or employ (a person) in a man- 
ner implying confidence. 2. To confide the 
care or disposal of fo, twith 1618. 

1. Those entrusted in the fleete to inform us 
Pepys. To e. new universities with power to con- 
fer degrees M. ARNOLD. 2. To e. an errand to a 
boy DE FOE, one's safety to a boat 1891. Hence 
Entru:stment, the action of entrusting; the fact 
of being entrusted; tthat with which one is en- 


Entry (e-ntri). [ME. entre(e) = (O)Fr. entrée 
:- Rom. *intrata, subst. use of fem. pa. pple. 
of L, intrare ENTER; see -Y*.] 1. The action 
of coming or going in or into; the coming (of 
an actor) upon the stage. Also transf. and 
fig. 2. Law. a. The actual taking possession 
of lands and tenements, by entering or set- 
ting foot on the same 1491. b. An act 
essential to complete the offence of burglary 
1769. 3. ta. A dance introduced between the 
parts of an entertainment —1675. b. Mus. — 
ENTRÉE 3. 1728. 14. = ENTRANCE 2. —1015. 
5. concr. That by which entrance is made; a 
door, a gate; a passage; the mouth (of a 
river). Also fig. ME. b. transf. A passage 
common to two or more houses; an alley (now 
dial.); also, tan avenue ME. 6. The action 
of entering something in a list, record, 
account-book, ete. Also concr. that which is 
80 entered. 1553. b. The list of competitors 
entering (for a race, etc.) 1885. c. The enter- 
ing at the custom-house of the nature and 
quantity of goods in a ship's cargo 1692. 7. 
attrib., as in entry-clerk, etc. 1471. 

1. Since our e. into the ice KANE. fig. To find e. 
into the mind CHALMERS. 4. Free entree, egresse, 
and regresse 1574, 5. At the entrie of which riuer 
he stayed his course HAKLUYT. 6. A notary made 
an e. of this act BACON. Phr. Double E.: the 
method of bookkeeping in which every item is 
entered twice, once to the credit of one account 
in the ledger, and once to the debit of another. 
Single E.: the method in which each item (as a 
general rule) is entered only in one account. c. 
Phr. Port of e.: the port at which imported goods 
are entered. 

TEntu-ne, v. ME. [var. of ENTONE, as tune 
is of fone.) 1. trans. To intone. Also absol. 
11027. 2. To bring into tune —1530. Hence 
TEntu-ne sb. tune; melody (rare). 

Entwine, in- (en-, intwoin), v. 1597. [f. 
EN-, IN-* + TWINE v.] 1. trans. To twine, 
twist, or wreathe together or round 1616; to 
form by twining 1700. Also inír. for reft. 
Also fig. 2. To clasp; to enfold, embrace. 
Also fig. 1633. 


ENVEIL 


1. Intwine..the flesh-like Columb 
Pinckes W. BROWNE. For him may Lave li^ 
DT wreath e. LANDOR. Hence -Entwi-ne. 
ment, 


Entwist, in- (en-, in twist), v, 1590, It, 
EN-IN-* + Twist v.] To clasp with, or form 
into, a twist; to twist in with. 

tEntwi-t(e, v. 1542. [Altered f. ATWITE; 
cf. TWrr.] To twit or twit with —1008, 

Enucleate (inid-klije't), v, 1548. [- enu- 
cleat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. enucleare extract, 
the kernel from, make plain, f. e Ex- 4 
nucleus kernel; see NUCLEUS, -ATE^.] 1, fig: 
To extract the kernel from; to lay open, 
clear, explain. 2. Surg. To extract (a tumour, 
etc.) from its capsule. Also absol. 1878. 

1. Enucleating the sense which underlies a 
difficult construction 1859, 

Enucleation (inid:klijé-fon). 1650, [~ Fr 
énucléalion or med.L. enucliatio, t. as prec. ; 
see -ION.] 1. The action of enucleating; un- 
folding, explanation. 2. Surg. The shelling 
out of a tumour, etc. from its capsule 1874. 

Enula campana; see ELECAMPANE. 

Enumerable, erron. f. INNUMERABLE. 

fEnu:merate, pa. pple. 1646. [- L. enus 
meratus, pa. pple. of enumerare; see next and 
TATE!) = ENUMERATED —1711. 

Enumerate (inid-mére't), v. 1047. [= enu- 
merat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. enumerare, f. e EX-* 
+ numerus NUMBER sb.; sce -ATE*.) trang, 
To count, ascertain the number of; more usu- 
ally, to mention separately, as if for count- 
ing; to specify as in a catalogue or list. 

The priest pardons no sins but those which are 
enumerated JER. TAYLOR. The enumerated popu- 
lation of London. .was 3 804 Census 1871. 
Hence Enu:merative a. that enumerates; con- 
cerned with enumeration, Enumerator, one 
who enumerates, 

Enumeration (iniü:mere'fon). 1551, [= Fr. 
énumeration or L. enumeratio, f. as prec.; see 
-I0N.] 1. The action of ascertaining thenumber 
of something; esp. a census 1577, 2. The 
action of specifying seriatim; concr. a cata» 
logue, list 1551. 3. Rhei. tr. L. enumeratio: A 
recapitulation, in the peroration, of the 
heads of an argument. 

2. The e. of these circumstances is not to restrict 
the generality of the enactment 1858. 

Enunciable (inp-nfiib’!), a. 1002. [f 
ENUNGIATE; see -ABLE, Cf. med.L. enunlia- 
bilis.] That admits of being enunciated. 

Enunciate (ínp-nfie't), v. 1623. [- enti. 
tial-, pa. ppl. stem of L. enuntiare, t. e EX- 
+ nuntiare ANNOUNGOE.] 1. trans, To give 
definite expression to (a proposition, ete.). 
2. = ENOUNCE 2. 1864. 3, = ENOUNOE 9. 
1759. 

1. The dogmas enunciated in the Lambeth arti- 
cles 1853. 3. Each enunciates with a human tone 
1759. Hence Enu-nciative a. that serves to 6.7 
declaratory; pertaining to vocal utterance, 
Enwnciatively adv. Enu:nciator, one who or 
that which ‘enunciates,  jEnumciatory €. 
enunciative. 

Enunciation (invnfié!-fon). 1551. [- (OFT. 
énonciation or L. enuntiatio, f. enuntiat: ; Bee. 
prec. -I0N.] The action of enunciating, 1 
The action of giving definite expression na 
law, principle, etc.; ta proposition, sta i 
ment; the form of words in which a propos 
tion, etc. is stated 1628. 2, Formal asolari 
tion or assertion 1551. 3. The uttering 0 
pronouncing of articulate sounds; manner 
of utterance 1750. 1 

Enure (eniü?), v. 1489. |f. EN-t + DES 
Now repl. by INURE v.t, exc, in sense 3.] i. 
= INURE v. 2. -1612. 2. = INURE v. 1. 1480. 
3, intr. Chiefly Law. To come into operation? 
to have effect; to be available; to be applie 
to the use of) 1607. 

È? Troops ek to toil ADDISON: 3. The dignity 
enures only to the grantee for life Boro 1 

|Enuresis (eniurisis). 1800. [mod.Le * 

Gr. &ovpeiv urinate in.] Path. Incontinen: 


of urine. 
+Enva'ssal, v, 1605. |f. Ex-! + VASSAL] 


trans. To make a vassal of. Also fig. 1000. 

Hence fEnva:ssalage (rare). i 
fEnvau-jt, v. 1523. [f. EN-' + VAULT sb.] 

To arch over; also, to entomb —1745. 
Enveigle; see IN-. a 
Enveil (enel), v. 1555. [f. EN- + VP 


sb. Ct. OFr. envoiler.] To cover with, oF 8 


with, a veil. 


ENVELOP 


Envelop (enve'lop), v. [ME.envelupe, -ipe 
= OFr. emvoluper, -oper (mod. envelopper), 
fin BN-! + *volup-, *velup-, of unkn. origin; 
ct. DEVELOP.] 1. frans. To wrap up in or as 
ina garment, etc.; to serve as a wrapping or 
case for 1595. Also fig. 2. To wrap, surround 
on all sides. Const. in, with. Also fig. 1474. 
b. Mil. To effect the surrounding of (the 
enemy). t3. catachr. To line. SPENSER F. Q. 
, vii. 4. 
py M onvollped in synne CHAUCER, in cotton 
LYELL, by the earth 1870. 2. A cloud of smoke 


envelops either host DRYDEN. Invelloped in 
vapours 1762. 
Envelope (envélovp, ühv'lop), sb. 1707. 


[- Fr. enveloppe, f. envelopper; see prec.] 1. 
That in which anything is enveloped; ‘a 
wrapper, integument, covering' (J.) 1715. 
Also fig. 2. spec. The cover of a letter 1714. 
3. Bol. The calyx or the corolla, or both to- 
gether 1880. 4. Astron. The nebulous cover- 
ing of the head of a comet, the coma 1830. 
5, Fortif. ‘A work of earth, sometimes in form 
of a single parapet, and at others like a small 
rampart’ (Stoequeler) 6. Math. The locus 
of the ultimate intersections of consecutive 
curves in a system of curves 1871. 

Envelopment (envelopmént) 1763. If. 
ENVELOP v. + -MENT.] The action of envelop- 
ing; the state of being enveloped; concr. a 
covering, wrapper. Also fig. 

Envenom (envemem), v. [ME. envenim, 
-em = (O)Fr. envenimer, f. en EN-! + venim. 
(mod. venin) VENOM.] t1. trans. To poison by 
contact, bite, inoculation, ete. Also absol. 
-1725. 2. To put venom or poison on; to 
taint with poison: to render noxious ME. b. 
To infuse venom or bitterness into; to em- 
bitter, make virulent 1533. 3. fig. To corrupt, 
vitiate ME. 

1. A Toad may envenome outwardly 1665. 2. To 
€, arrowes EDEN. To e. thoughtes GRAFTON, a 
crime 1658, hatred MILL. 3. A universall tetter of 
impurity had invenom’d every part MILTON. 
Enve‘nomed, ppl. a. ME. [f. prec. + 
-ED'] 1. tCharged with venom; smeared 
with venom; poisoned —1810. 2. fig. Virulent, 
malignant, embittered ME. 

ae when Alcides. .felt th’ envenom'd robe 


tEnve‘nomous, a. 
meus, f. envenimer; 
Poisonous —1624. 

tEnvermeil, v. ME. [- OFr. enver- 
meillier, -ir, t, en EN-* + vermeil vermilion- 
coloured; see VERMEIL.) trans. To tinge as 
with vermilion; to make ruddy ~1822. 

Enviable (e-nviab’l), a. 1602. [f. ENVY v. 
+ -ABLE.] That is to be envied. 


An e. mediocrity of foi m= 
viableness, "rn viably adn s eee ER 
Envier (envio). 1509. (f. 
TERM] One who envies. 

Never bride had fewer enviers 1762. 

Envigor, var. INVIGOUR t. 
gtEnvined, ppl. a. [perh. f. AFr, *enviné 
n same sense, with play on Fr. (XV) enviné 
ttipsy; f. en EN-! + vin wine.] Stored with 
wine. CHAUOER. 
Envious (e-nvios), a. ME. [- AFr. envious, 
UH envieus (mod. -euz), f. envie ENVY sb., 
eu T L. invidiosus; see -0Us.] 1. Full of envy, 
ee or actuated by envy; vexed at the 
: od fortune or qualities of another. Const. 
otash fal, of, lo with sb. or inf. 42. Full 
Wi will; malicious —1713. t3. Full of emu- 
i Sees n Grudging, excessively care- 
Envie BER nvidious; odious -1640. t6. 
ye Peter ba thou enuious at the wicked Prov. 
poids my diamond LYTTON. The e. who 

Mee e in others’ pain BYRON, 3. Foremost in 
health Sun, TAYLOR GAG ee lane Boats: Hence 
nviously ado, Eavioasnesser E 
ang aron, sb. Obs, in sing. ME. [- OFr. 
P E environ (see next); in sense 2 — mod. Fr. 
Oily Re (XVI). 11. sing. Compass, circuit. 
(eH ME. 2.In mod. Eng. pl. Environs 
Tous menn envirənz). The outskirts, sur- 

E lods districts, of a town 1665. 
cen out lon and its Environs EVELYN. Hence En- 
Arist e (rare), surroundings. Envi-romal a. 
Ea E from relations to the environment. 
‘environ (enveiron), v. ME. [- OFr. en- 

ner (mod. -onner), f. environ surroundings, 


ME. 
See ENVENOM, 


[- OFr. enveni- 
-0U8.] 


ENVY v. + 
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around, f. en IN + viron circuit, f. virer turn, 
VEER v.?] 1, trans. To form a ring round, 
surround, encircle; to beset; to beleaguer. 
Also fig. of circumstances, dangers, ete. 2. 
To envelop, enclose ME. 13. To go round in 
pere 
. Ilands environed by the sea GOUGE. 

Pride..had environed "ne house with epe! 
ments HUME. fig. What Perils do inviron 
Man that meddles with cold Iron BUTLER Hud. I. 
iii. 1, 2. Gravely-gladsome light environed them 


LANDOR. 

TfEnvi-ron. ME. [f. (O)Fr. environ; see 
prec.] 

ade: Round about; in the neighbourhood 

B. prep. Round, about —1450. 

Environment (envoironmént). 1603. [f. 
ENVIRON v. + -MENT.] 1. The action of en- 
vironing; the state of being environed. 2. 
That which environs; esp. the conditions or 
influences under which any person or thing 
lives or is developed 1827. 

2. In such an element with such an e. of circum- 
stances CARLYLE. The organism is continually 
adapted to its e. 1874. 

Environs; sce ENVIRON sb. 

Envisage (envi-zéd3), v. 1820. [- Fr. en- 
visager, f. en- EN-! + visage VISAGE.) l. 
trans. To look in the face of; also fig. 2. To 
p before the mind's eye; to contemplate 
1837. 

1. To e. circumstance, all calm KEATS. 2. From 
the very dawn of existence the infant must e. self 
MoCosH. Hence Envi-sagement, envisaging. 

fEnvolume (envolium), v. rare. 1032. [f. 
En- + VOLUME.] To form into, or incor- 
porate with, a volume. 

Envolupe(n, obs. f. ENVELOPE v. 

Envoy (envoi) sb. Also (in Fr. form) 
l'envoi; see L'ENvoy. ME. [- (O)Fr. envoi, f. 
envoyer send, f. phr. en voie on the way.] 1. 
The final stanza of a poem containing an 
address to the reader or the person to whom 
it is dedicated; the concluding strophe, as of 
a ballade or chant royal, having a prescribed 
metrical form (arch.). 2. The action of dis- 
patching a messenger or parcel; hence, à 
mission, errand (arch.) 1795. 

Envoy (envoi) sb. 1666. [alt. of Fr. 
envoyé (previously used unchanged), subst. 
use of pa. pple. of envoyer send; see prec.] 
1. A public minister sent by one sovereign or 
government to another for the transaction of 
diplomatic business. Now esp. a minister 
plenipotentiary, ranking below an ambassa- 
dor, and above a ‘chargé d'affaires". 2. An 
agent, commissioner, deputy, messenger, 
representative 1696. Hence E-nvoyship, 
the office, position, or function of an e. 

Envy (envi), sb. [ME. envie - (O)Fr. envie 
(which early developed the sense * desire"), 
semi-pop. — L. invidia malice, ill-will, f. 
invidére look maliciously upon, grudge, envy, 
f. in upon, against + vidére see.) Tl. Il- 
will malice, enmity —1707. b. as tr. L. 
invidia: Odium, unpopularity —1079. 12. 
Harm, mischief —1460. 3. Mortification and 
ill-will occasioned by the contemplation of 
another's superior advantages ME.; concr. 
the object of envy 1836. 4. ta. Emulation 
—1635. b. A longing for another's advan- 
tages 1723. 15. Desire; enthusiasm —1007. 

1. No lawful meanes can carrie me Out of enuies 
reach Merch. V. IV. i. 10. 3. E...es joye of oper 
mens harme and sorowe of oper mens welefare 
1440. All..saue only hee, Did that they did, in 
enuy of great Casar Jul. C. V. v. 70. Enuie stri- 
keth most spitefully at the fairest A.V. Transl. 
Pref, 2. The little envies of them [women] to one 
another DRYDEN. 4. b. Your success excites my e. 
1891. 

Envy (envi), v.! ME. [- (O)Fr. envier, f. 
envie; see prec.] 1. trans. To feel envy at the 
superior advantages of; to regard with. dis- 
content another's possession of (some supe- 
rior advantage). Also in more neutral sense: 
To wish oneself on a level with (another) in 
some respect, or possessed of (something 
which another has) +2. To feel a grudge 
against —1030. 13. (rans. To begrudge; to 
treat grudgingly. Also absol. —1770. 14. 
intr. To have envious, grudging, or male- 


volent feelings 1477. 
1. I..owe no man hate, enuie no mans happi- 
nesse A. Y. L, n. ii. 78. I e. him for walking.. 


EPACRID 


with you MIDDLETON. Ah! much I e. thee thy 

CRABBE. 3. But that sweet Cordiall..She 
did to him e. SPENSER F. Q. rir. v. 50, Antiquity 
enuieth there should be new additions BACON. 4. 
Phr. To e. at = senses 1-3; But now I enuie at 
their libertie SHAKS. 

fEnvy: v.' ME. [- OFr. envier i= L. in- 
vitare challenge. Cf. VIE v.] a. inir. To vie. 
b. To vie with, seek to rival —1021. 

As thogh the erthe enuye wolde To be gayer than. 
the heuen CHAUGER. 

Enwall, in- (en-, inwQ, v. 1523. If. 
EN-', IN-* + WALL sb.'] To enclose within a 
wall; also, to serve as a wall to, Also fig. 

Enwallow; see Ex- pref.’ B3. 

jEnwheel, v. rare. 1004. [f. EN- + 
WHEEL sb.) To encircle 1021. 

Enwiden; see Ex- pref.' B3. 

Enwind, in- (en-, inwoi-nd), v. 1850. [f. 
En-, IN-* + WIND v.!] trans, To wind itself 
around; to encircle (lit. and fig.). 

Let her great Danube rolling fair E. her isles 
TENNYSON. 

Enwoman; see EN- pref.’ B2. 

Enwomb (enwūm), v. 1500. [f. EN-* + 
Wome.) 1. trans. To make pregnant; also fig. 
2. To hold in or as in the womb. 1 Obs, 1601. 
3. transf. To plunge into, bury in, the womb 
or bowels of 1591. 

Enwrap, in- (en-, inre), v. ME. [f. EN-', 
In-* + WRAP v.) 1. trans. To wrap, envelop, 
enfold. Also transf. and fig. 2. fig, a. To 
contain implicitly 1642. b. To wrap in slum- 
ber, engross in thought, etc. 1589. tC. To 
involve, implicate (in danger, difficulty, ete.) 
1826. 

2. b. If such holy song E. our fancy long MILTON. 
Hence {Enwra:pment, also in-, rare, the action 
of enwrapping; the being enwrapped; a wrapping, 
covering. 

Enwreathe, in- (en-, inri-0), v. 1620. If. 
EN-, In-? + WREATHE v.] To Surround or 
encircle with or as with a wreath. 

Enzootic (enzo,otik). 1880. [f. Gr. e» in 
+ tov animal + -10, after chaotic, eto. ci. 
Fr. enzootique.] 

A. adj. ‘Applied to diseases of cattle pecu- 
liar to a district, climate, or season’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). B. sb. An enzootic disease. 

Enzyme (emnzoim). 1881. Also U.S. en- 
zym. (- G. enzym (Kühne, 1870), f. mod. 
Gr. &v(vuos leavened, f. Gr. €» EN-* + un 
leaven.] Biochem. Any of a class of complex 
organic substances that cause chemical trans- 
formations of materialin plants and animals; 
formerly called ferment. Hence Enzy-mic a. 

Eo-, prefix, comb. f. Gr. ús dawn, as in: 
Eoli-thic a. pertaining to the earliest age of 
man that is characterized by the use of 
worked flint instruments. Eozoic (i0zó"ik) 
a. (Gr. tàov animal), characterized by the 
earliest appearance of animal life; said of 
the Laurentian strata and their period. 

Eoan (ió"ün), a. 1019. [f. L. eous — Gr. 
Adoos, f. hós dawn + -AN.] Of or pertaining 
to the dawn; eastern. 

Eocene (iósin) a. 1833. [f. Gr. tds (see 
Eo-) + xawós new.] Geol. 1. The epithet ap- 
plied to the lowest division of the Tertiary 
Strata, and to the geological period which 
they represent. Also fig. 2. quasi-sb., as 
Upper E., ete. 

Eol-, Eon, vars. ZEoL-, /EON. 

Eolienne (io*liem). 1902. [~ Fr. éolienne, 
f. Gr. alos sheeny.] A fine dress fabric of 
silk and wool. 

Eosin (iósin) 1800. [f. Gr. 2ós dawn + 
-4N.] Chem. A red dye-8tuff produced by the 
addition of bromine to a solution of fluorescin 
in glacial acetic acid. Its potassium salt is 
used as a rose-coloured dye. Also attrib. 

-eous, suffix, occurring in adjs., is chiefly f. 
L. -eus + -0US, in the sense ‘of the nature of, 
resembling’. 

Eozoic, etc.; see EO- pref. 

Ep-, prefix; see EPI-. 

Epacrid (epækrid). 1881. [- mod.L. 
epacris, -id-, f. Gr. èni + dxpis summit; 80 
named by Forster (1776), because ‘generally 
found on mountain tops’. In sense b, f, 
mod.L. Épacridem.] a. A plant of the genus 
Epacris. b. A plant of the N.O. Epacridex, 
consisting of corollifloral dicotyledons, grow- 
ing in Australia and the Indian Archipelago, 
and resembling heaths. 
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Epact (i-pekt, e-pekt). 1552. [- (O)Fr. 

€pacte — late L. epactæ pl. — Gr. éxaxrat (86. 
tuépae days), fem. pl. of énaxrdés, f. ézáyew 
intercalate.] 1. a. (Also pl. epacts,) The num- 
ber of days by which the solar exceeds the 
lunar year of 12 months. b. The number of 
days of the moon's age on the first day of the 
year (now Jan. 1st, formerly March 1st or 
22nd). 2. Any intercalated day or days 
(rare) 1603. 

Epactal (íps-ktál, epe-ktal), a. 1878. [f. 
Gr. ézaxrós (see prec.) + -AL'] Anat. ‘Im- 
ported; foreign’ (Syd, Soc. Ler.). 

E, bone: the Wormian bone at the superior angle 
of the occipital bone. 

fEpzne'tic, a. 1675. [- Gr. éenawerxés, f. 
fémaweiv praise; see -I0.] Panegyrical —1736. 

liEpagoge (epágo"gi). [Gr. énaywy, f. 
éndyew bring in.] Logic. The bringing for- 
ward of particular instances to lead to a 

general conclusion; argument by induction. 
Hence Epago'gic a. inductive. (Dicts.) 

Epagomenic (e:pigome-nik), a. 1839. [f. 
Gr. enayouévy (80. juépa day); see prec., -1C.] 
Interealary. 

Epalpate (ips-Ipét), a. 1884. [f. E- + L. 
palpus PALP sb. + -ATE'; see EX-'.] Entom. 
Having no palpi or feelers. 

Epalpebrate (ipee-Ipibret), a. 1884, [f. as 
prec.; see PALPEBRA.] Having no eyebrows. 

Epana-, bef. a vowel epan-, comb, f. Gr. 
*z(( upon, in addition + dé up, again, 
occurring in some rhetorical terms, adopted 
from Gr. 

Epamadiplo:sis [Gr. &zAoou], a figure in 
which ‘a sentence begins and ends with the same 
word; as Severe to his servants, to his children 
severe" (Phillips). E:panale-psis [Gr. Ais], a 
figure by which the same word or clause is re- 

ated after intervening matter. Epana:phora 

Ter. dopá] = ANAPHORA. Epana'strophe [Gr. 
orpody], a figure by which the end-word of one 
sentence begins the next, Epa-nodos [Gr. ó5ós), 
a. the repetition of a sentence in inverse order; 
b. a return to the regular thread of discourse 
after a digression, E:panortho'sis [Gr. dp9was}, 
a figure in which a word is recalled, in order to 
substitute a more correct term. Hence E:pa- 
northo:tic a. 

Epanthous (epre:npos), a. [f. Gr. én Err- + 
dvüos flower + -oUS,] Bot. Growing upon 
flowers, as certain fungi. (Dicts.). 

Eparch (e-paatk). 1656. [= Gr. črapxos, f. 
éni EPI- + dpxés chief, ruler; see -AROH.] 
1. a. Hist. = L. prefectus prefect. b. The 
governor of an eparchy in modern Greece. 
2. Eccl. A metropolitan (bishop) in the 
Greek (Russian) Church 1882, 

Eparchy (epáiki) 1796. [- Gr. ézapyia, 
f. čnapxos; see prec., -Y.] 1. A district or 
province under an eparch; in mod. Greece, a 
division of a monarchy 1838. 2, In the Rus- 
sian (Greek) Church: A diocese. Hence 
Epa:rchial a. 

|Epaule (epo). 1702. [Fr.] Forlif. The 
shoulder of a bastion, i.e. the place where 
the face and flank meet. 

Epaulement (epólmént) 1687. [- Fr. 
épaulement, t. épauler protect (troops) by an 
epaulement, f. épaule shoulder; see -MENT.] 
Fortif. ‘A covering mass raised to protect 
from the fire of the enemy’ (Smyth). 

Epaulet, epaulette (e-pélet). 1783. (Fr. 
épaulelle, dim. of épaule; see EPAULE, -ET, 
7ETTE. The better form is epaulet, that in -ette 
is more common.] 1. A shoulder-piece; an 
ornament worn on the shoulder as part of a 
military, naval, or (occas.) civil uniform. 2. 
Entom. 'The plate that covers the base of the 
anterior wings in hymenopterous insects 
1834. 3. = POULDRON, q. v. 1894. 4. An 
ornament for the shoulder of a lady's dress 
1865, 

1. Obliged to borrow from Rothschild, the 
banker, the epaulettes he wore as Austrian consul 
1848. Hence E-paule:tted ppl. a. 

Epaxial (epæ'ksiăl), a. 1872. [f. EP- + L. 
axis + -AL'.] Anat. On or above the axis (of 
the body): said of muscles, cartilages, ete. 
that lie upon or above the vertebral column 
viewed horizontally. Hence Epa-xially adv. 

in an e. position or direction. 

Epencephalon (epense-fálón). 1854. [f. 
EP- + ENCEPHALON.] Anat. The anterior of 
the two enlargements into which the pos- 
terior primary vesicle of the brain divides. 
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Also called hind-brain. Hence Epe:ncepha-- 
lic a. pertaining to or covering the e. 

Ependyma (ependimü) 1872. [- Gr. 
énévooua, f. émevbóew, f. ent over + èv On + 
dvew put. Cf. Fr. épendyme.] ‘Virchow’s 
name for the lining membrane of the cerebral 
ventricles and of the central spinal canal* 
(Syd. Soc. Ler.). 

Epenthesis (epe-npisis). 1657. [Late L. 
epenthesis — Gr, énéveos, f. ézevóe-, stem 
Of ézevrüévm insert, f. émi EPI- + & in + 
74éva. place.] Gram. The insertion of a 
letter or sound in the middle of a word. 
var. [E pentes. 

Epenthetic (epenpetik), a. 1831. [- Gr. 
énevOerixds; See prec. and -10.] Pertaining to 
epenthesis. Of a letter or sound: Inserted in 
the middle of a word. 

Epergne (ípoun). 1701. [perh. a corrup- 
tion of Fr. épargne saving. The meaning is 
not accounted for.] A centre-dish for the 
dinner-table, now often in a branched form, 
each branch supporting a small dish, or a 
vase for flowers. 

Grand Epergnes filled with fine Pickles 1761. 

Epexegesis (epe:ksid3i-sis). 1621. [— Gr. 
émebfynos, f. énefnyeiofa; see EPI, EXE- 
GESIS.] The addition of a word or words by 
way of further elucidation; that which is so 
added. Hence Epe:xege-tic, -al a. pertain- 
ingtoorofthenatureofane. Epe:xege'tic- 
ally adv. 

Ephah (ifá). ME. (Heb. "épàh, believed to 
be of Egyptian origin (cf. LX X Gr. oi, Vul- 
gate L. éphi).) Heb. Antiq. A Hebrew dry 
measure; = BATH sb.*; variously said to have 
contained 4} to 9 gallons, Also fig. 

Ephebe (efi/b) 1880. [- L. ephebus (also 
used) — Gr. éénfos, f. èni upon + 5» early 
manhood.] Gr. Antiq. A young citizen from 
eighteen to twenty years of age, which period 
he spent chiefly in garrison duty. Hence 
Ephe-bic a. 

Ephectic (efe-ktik), a. 1693. [- Gr. e$e«- 
Twós, f. énéxew hold back, suspend (one's 
judgement).] Characterized by suspense of 
judgement. 

tEphe-mera, a. and sb.! ME. [- med.L. 
ephemera (sc. febris fever), fem. of late L. 
ephemerus — Gr. èġńuepos lasting only for a 
day, f. èni EPI- + ńuépa day.) 

A. adj. Of a fever: Lasting only for a day. 

B. sb. (sc. fever) -1813. 

Ephemera (ife-méra), sb.* Pl. ephemerze, 
-as. 1677. [- mod.L. ephemera (sc. musca 
fly); see prec.] Zool. An insect that (in its 
imago)lives only for a day. In mod. ento- 
mology, a genus of pseudo-neuropterous in- 
sects belonging to the Ephemeridz (Day-flies, 
May-flies). Also transf. and fig. 

These papers of a day, the Ephemere of learning 
JOHNSON. 

Ephemeral (tfe-méral). 1576. [f. (after 
Fr. pen Gr. éWíuepos (See prec.) + 
“AL, 

A. adj. 1. Beginning and ending in a day; 
existing only for a day, or for a few days. 2. 
Short-lived, transitory 1639. 

1. Ane. fever 1866. E. insects HELPS. 2. Their e. 
liberty Svp. SMITH. May I, the e., ne'er scrutinize 
Who made the heaven and earth BROWNING, 

. sb. in pl. Insects which live only for a 
day. Also transf. of books, persons, ete. 1817. 

Hence Ephe:mera‘lity, e. quality; in pl. e. 

ole var. }Ephe-meran a. (in sense A. 1) and 


Ephe-meric, a. [f. EPHEMERA + -10:]: = 
EPHEMERAL, (Dicts.) 

Ephemerid (tfe-mérid), 1872. [- mod.L. 
Ephemeridz, t. EPHEMERA sb.*; see -ID*.] One 
of the Ephemeridz; see EPHEMERA’. 

lEphemeris (ife-méris), Pl. ephemerides 
(efime-ridiz), formerly used as sing. 1551. 
[- L. ephemeris — Gr. éémuepís diary, f. 
edyjuepos daily; see EPHEMERA a.) Tl. A 
diary, journal 1682. 2. A table showing the 
computed (rarely the observed) places of a. 
heavenly body for every day of a given 
period. 7Also, in pl. the tabulated positions 
of a heavenly body for a series of successive 
days 1551. fb. pl. A collection of such 
tables —1635. 3. A book giving the places of 
the planets and other astronomical matters in 
advance for each day of a certain period; an 
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astronomical almanac 1647, $4, An 

or calendar of any kind. (Used Neo 
graphical works, in pl., as a general heading 
for Almanacs, Calendars, etc,) 71790. «5, 
[aen - Mugs 1820. i 

ionour is venerable to us beca; 

EMERSON. Hence fEphe-merist, one is 
or uses an e. 

Ephemeromorph (ife-méromé:at), rare, 
1874. [f. Gr. éjvjuepos (see EPHEMERA 8.) 4 
uopb form.] Biol. A general name for the 
lowest forms of life, which are not definitely 
either animal or vegetable. 

Ephemeron (ifezérón), Pi, ephemera, 
-ons. 1578. [- Gr. (LQov) edyjuepov, neut, 


"of edyiuepos; see EPHEMERA’) 1, An insect, 


which, in its winged state, lives only for a 
day. Also fig. and attrib. 1626. t2. A plant 
described by ancient writers —1001, Hence 
Ephe-merous a. like an e.; transitory, 

Ephesian (ifi3ün) ME. [f. L. Ephesius 
t- Gr. édécvos, f. "Edecos) + -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Ephesus, 

B. sb. 1. An inhabitant of Ephesus ME, 12. 
A boon companion. Merry W., 1v. v. 19, 

Ephesine (efísin) a. 1579. [- late L. 
Ephesinus, f. Ephesus; see -INE'.] Of or per- 
taining to Ephesus; chiefly Eccl. 

TEphe'stian, a. (f. Gr. èġćoros of the house 
or family + -AN.] Domestic. URQUHART, 

Ephete (e-fit). rare. 1839. [- Gr. ddérns, 
f. ééva impose, etc.) In pl. A body of 
magistrates at Athens. More usu. in L. form. 
ephetæ. 


Ephialtes (efiæ-ltīz). 1001. [= Gr. edu 
mns.) Nightmare. 
\Ephippium (ef-piðm). 1841. [= L. 


ephippium horse-cloth, saddle — Gr, èġinmos 
adj. ‘that is for putting on a horse’.] 1. 
Anat. A saddle-shaped depression of the 
sphenoid bone 1842. 2, Zool. The envelope 
enclosing the winter ova of the Daphniide (a 
genus of the Crustaceans). It is probably a 
development from the carapace. 

Ephod (efod). ME. [- Heb. ‘é LA 
Jewish priestly garment, without sleeves, 
slit at the sides below the armpits, fastened 
with buckles at the shoulders, and by @ 
girdle at the waist. The ephod worn by 
the priests was of linen; that of the high- 
priest was of 'gold, purple, scarlet, and 
byssus’. 2. transf. A typical priestly gar- 
ment; hence, tthe priestly office, etc. 1603, 
2. The holy e. made a cloak for gain DRAYTON, 

Ephor (e-f6a). 1586. [- Gr. ééopos Over- 
seer, f. em( upon + root of dpdv see. Also 
in L. form ephori.] 1. One of a body of five 
magistrates at Sparta, elected annually by 
popular vote, who exercised control over the 
kings. 2. In mod. Greece: An overseer 1890. 
Hence E-phoral a. of or pertaining to the 
ephors. E-phoralty, the office of e.; the body 
of ephors. E-phorship, term of office as e. 

Ephy:driad. [- Gr. edvdpuis, -að-, f. èri EPI- 
+ dup water.] A water-nymph. L. HUNT. 

Epi-, prefix, repr. Gr. èm- (bef. an un- 
aspirated vowel éz-, bef. an aspirate éó-, in 
Eng. EP-, EPH-) in senses ‘upon, at, or close 
upon, on the ground or occasion of, in 
addition’. 

Epibasal (epibé'sál) a. 1882. [f. Uus d 
BASAL a.] Bot. Epithet of the upper cell in 
the oospore of certain cryptogams. 

Epiblast (e-piblast). 1808. (f. EP. P 
-BLAST.] 1. Bot. A small transverse pla 
found on the embryo of some grasses. the 
Biol, The outermost layer of the wall of the 
blastoderm when fully formed 1877. uL. 

lEpiblema (epiblimà). 1870. [mod. f 
Gr. ézíiBAnua that which is thrown Ea 
émi EPI- + BdXew throw.] Bot. A modi ds 
epidermal tissue investing the roots of be d 

Epic (e-pik). 1589. [- L. epicus — late Gr. 
ends, f, Exos; see EPOS, -IC.] ji 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to that kind 
tive poetry (see Eros) which celeb 
achievements of some heroic persona 
history or tradition. 2. Such as is descr! 
in epic poetry 1847. T i 

L My dene E., and is meant to be Divided Án 
twelve books BYRON. Phr. Æ. dialect: that fo! Es 
the Greek language in which the e. poems 
written. 


of narra- 
rates the 
ge ol 
ibed 
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B. sb. t1. An epic poet. B. Jos. 2. An epic 


poem. Also transf. and fig. 1706. 

4. Phr. National e. (transf.): any imaginative 
work embodying a nation's conception of its own 
past history, or of incidents in it. 

Hence E-pical a. E-pically adv. E-picism, the 
mental habit characteristic of the e. poet, E-pi- 
cist, a writer of e, poetry. 

Epicalyx (epike'liks). 1870. [f. EPI- + 
CALyx.] Bot. A whorl of leaf-like organs sur- 
rounding the true calyx in some plants. 

Epicarp (e'piküip). 1835. [f. Gr. èni EPI- 
+ xapaés fruit.) Bot. In fruits: the outer- 
most layer of the pericarp. Cf. ENDOCARP. 

Epicede (e-pisid). arch. 1549. Anglicized 
f. EPICEDIUM. 

|Epicedium (episrdijm, -sídoim). Pl. 
epicedia, -ums. 1587. [L. epicedium — Gr. 
tm«ideov, Subst. use of n. of émucjóeos, f. 
éni EPI- + xņôos care, spec. funeral ob- 
servance.] A funeral ode. Hence Epice-dial 
a. elegiac (arch.). Epice'dian a. elegiac, fu- 
nereal; tsb. an epicedium. var. tEpice-dion. 

Epicene (e-pisin), 1528. [- late D. epi- 
conus = Gr. énixowos, f. ém( EPI- + Kowds 
common. ] 

A, adj. Gram. In L. and Gr. grammar, said 
of nouns which have but one form to denote 
either sex. Hence (improp.) epicene gender. 
Loosely, — common. Also transf. and fig. 1601. 
fig. In an Epicene fury B. Jons. An e. creature, 
a bundle of languid affectations BLACK. 

B, sb. One who shares the characteristics of 
both sexes 1609. 

E., or The Silent Woman B. Jons. (title). 

Epicentral (epise-ntral), a. 1866. [- Gr. 
énikevrpos. (See. EPICENTRUM, which is the im- 
mediate source of sense 2) + -AL'] 1. 
Situated upon a (vertebral) centrum. Also 
fuse 2. Pertaining to an epicentrum 

|Epicentrum (epise-ntrdm). 1879. [mod. 
L. = Gr. ènikevrpov, adj. neut., f. émi EPI- + 
kérrpov CENTRE.] The point over the centre: 
applied in Seismology to the point of out- 


break of earthquake shocks. var. E-pi- 
centre, 
tEpicera:stic, a. rare. 1084. [- Gr. èm- 


Kepaotikós, f. èmxepavvóva to temper.) Emollient. 
Also as sb. in pl. 

Epicerebral (epise-rtbral), a. [f. EPI- + 
CEREBRAL.) Anat, Situated upon the brain. 
lEpicheirema (e:pikoiri-má). 1721. (mod. 
L. = Gr. èmxepnua lit. ‘an attempt’, f. 
èmyapeiv undertake, f. èni EPI- + yep hand.] 
A name given to a syllogism when to 
either premiss, or to both, is annexed a rea- 
son implying the existence of a prosyllogism. 
In Aristotle the word denotes a dialectical 
proof, which is something short of a demon- 
strated conclusion. 
,Epichile (e-pikoil). [7 mod. L. epichilium, 
* Gr. èni EPI- + yeios lip, rim.] Bol. “The 
upper half of the lid of an orchid, when that 
Mage is once jointed or strangulated’ (Treas. 


dEpichordal (epikoidál), a. [f. EPI- + 
ih ORD + -AL'.] Anat. Situated upon or about 
e intercranial part of the notochord; ap- 
Dlied to certain segments of the brain. 
,EPichorial (epiko*riàl, a. 1840. [f. Gr. 
ees in or of the country + -AL'.] Proper 
T country or district. 
Di QU Ore superstitions from every district 
nep christian Coni ina a. 1840. If. 
AN.] Pertaini 
long after Christ. 1 ppp 
,IEbiclesis, -klesis (epiklisis). 1878. [Gr. 
ud f. émxade call upon.) In some 
Ge ian liturgies, a part of the prayer of 
secration in which the Holy Spirit is in- 
oked, 
Epiclinal (epikloinàl), a. [f. Gr. ént EPI- 
the disi. couch + -AL'.] Bot. ‘Placed upon 
5 -18k or receptacle of a flower’ (Treas. Bot.). 
Ene (e'pisil. 1877. |f. EPI- + Gr. 
Tung? Cavity of the belly. In the 
Deu a kind of perivisceral cavity, 
n y an invagination of the ectoderm. 
ous a. 
x Pieblic (epike-lik), a. [f. EPI- + Gr. óAov 
region oyo 0] nat. Of or pertaining to the 
Over, or beside, the colon. 
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Epico-ndyle. 1836. [- Fr. épicondyle, 
mod.L. epicondylus (Chaussier, c1820); see 
EPI, CONDYLE.] Anat. The external CON- 
DYLE of the humerus. 

Epicoracoid (epikorükoid). 1839. [f. EPI- 
+ Coracom.) A. adj. A bone, or pair of 
bones, found in reptiles, etc., and forming a. 
continuation of the coracoid. B. sb. The 
epicoracoid bone. Hence Epico:racoi-dal a. 

Epicorolline (epiko-rglin, -oin), a. [f. EPI- 
+ COROLLA + -INE'.] Bot. Inserted in or upon 
the corolla. 

Epicotyl (epikotil) 1880. [f. Err- + 
COTYLE.] Bot. The stem immediately above 
the cotyledons. 

Epicotyle-donary, a. 
COTYLEDON + -ARY!.] 
above the cotyledons. 

Epicranial (epikré^niál) a. 1881. [f, EPI- 
+ CRANIUM + -AL'.] Anat. Pertaining to the 
epicranium. 

\Epicranium (epikré'-nidm). 1888. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. èni EPI- + xpavlov CRANIUM.] Anat. 
All that overlies the cranium; the scalp. b. 
In insects: The upper surface of the head. 

fllEpicra:sis, {mod.L. — Gr. énixpaos, f. 
émxepavvivac to temper; see EPICERASTIC.] The 
use of epicerastics, HAKEWILL. 

Epicure (e-pikiua), sb. 1545. [- med.L. 
epicurus, one whose chief happiness is in 
carnal pleasure; appellative use of L. Epi- 
curus, Gr. 'Esikowos name of an Athenian 
philosopher c300 8.0.) fi. A follower of 
Epicurus; an EPICUREAN —1722. tb. loosely, 
One who disbelieves in the divine govern- 
ment of the world and in a future life —1691. 
12. One who gives himself up to sensual 
pleasures; a glutton, a sybarite —1774. 3. 
One who cultivates a refined taste for the 
pleasures of the table. (The current sense.) 
Also transf. 1586. 

3. transf. The little E., the Bee BP. STILLINGFL. 
An e. in words 1872. Hence ¢E:picure v. to 
indulge as an e. 

Epicurean (e:pikiurbün). 1572. [- Fr. 
épicurien, or L. epicureus = Gr. èmxoúpewos, 
f. "Exlxovpos; See prec., -EAN.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Epicurus, or to 
his system of philosophy 1586. 2. Devoted to 
the pursuit of pleasure. Now chiefly: De- 
voted to refined sensuous enjoyment. 1641. 

1. It was no E. speech of an Epicure BURTON. 
The Atomical or E. Hypothesis BP. STILLINGFL. 
2. The sober majesties Of settled, sweet, E. life 


TENNYSON. 
B. sb. 1. A disciple of Epicurus 1605, 2. 


One who makes pleasure the object of his 
life 1572. 

1. The very Epicureans allowed the being of gods 
Br. BERKELEY. 2. A voluptuary and an e. 

'COTT. 

SER picnregus; -ious, E-picurish (rare) adjs. 

Epicureanism (e:pikiuri-ániz'm). 1751. [f. 
prec. + -ISM.] 1. The philosophical system of 
Epicurus. 2. Adherence to the principles of 
Epicurus; hence, devotion to a life of ease and 
luxury. Also transf. 1847. 

Epicurism (epikiuriz'm). 1575. [Partly 
1. L. Epicurus, after Fr. épicurisme; partly f. 
EPICURE + -ISM.] 1. The philosophical system 
of Epicurus, and allied doctrines; attach- 
ment to such doctrines. Now usu. EPI- 
CUREANISM. 1575. 12. The pursuit of pleasure; 
sensuality; gluttony —1775. 3. The disposi- 
tion and habits of an epicure. Also transf. 

619. 

x Epicurisme and Lust Make it [our Coury 
more like a Tauerne, or a Brothell Than a grac’ 
Pallace SHAKS. So fEpicurist = EPICUREAN sb. 
fEpi-curize, v. 1621. [f. L. Epicurus (or 
EPICURE) + -IZE. Cf. late L. epicurizare (v).] 
1. intr. To profess or practise the doctrines of 
Epicurus —1688. 2. To play the epicure. 
Const. on. Also fig. -1711. bed 

Epicycle (e-piseik’l), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. épi- 
cycle or late L. epicyclus — Gr. énixuxdos; see 
EPr-, CYCLE sb.) 1. A small circle, having its 
centre on the cireumference of another circle. 
Chiefly Astron. 

In the Ptolemaic system each of the ‘seven 
planets’ was sup] to move in an epicycle, the 
centre of which moved along a greater circle 
called a deferent. This conception is still oocas. 
used with reference to the geocentric hypothesis. 

2. Mod. Astron. The curve described by a 


1884. 
Bot. 


If. EPI- + 
Immediately 
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planet moving in an epicycle, i.e. its geo- 
centric path 1854, 

Epicyclic, -al (episi-klik, -ăl), a. 1837. [f. 
prec. 4 -10; see -ICAL.] Of or pertaining to 
epicycles, 

Phr, E. train: one in which the axes of the wheels 
revolve around a common centre. 

Epicycloid (episoi-kloid). 1790. [f. EPI- 
CYCLE + -0ID.] A curve generated by a point 
in the circumference of a movable circle, 
which revolves on the exterior of a fixed 
circle; formerly called an exterior epicycloid, 
and dist. from the interior epicycloid (now 
hypocycloid). Hence E:picycloi:dal a. of the 
form or nature of an e. 

Epideictic, -ktic (epidoiktik), a. Also 
epidictic. 1790. [- Gr. émébeuruds, f. 
èni- EPI- + óuvóva to show.] Adapted 
for display; chiefly of set orations. Hence 
Epidei-ctical a. 

Epidemic (epide-mik). 1603. [- Fr. épi- 
démique, f. épidémie (whence EPIDEMY) — late 
L. epidemia — Gr. eménula prevalence of a 
disease, f. éméxjuos, f. èni EPI- + fuos people; 
see DEMOS, -IC.] 

A. adj. 1. Of a disease: ‘Prevalent among à 
people or a community at a special time, and. 
produced by some special causes not gene- 
rally present in the affected locality’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lez.). +2. Widely prevalent, universal 
1745. 

1. E. diseases BACON, fever COWPER. fig. The e. 
terror of an imaginary danger Scort. 2. A tolera- 
tion of epidemick whordom MILTON. 

B. sb. An epidemic disease; also fig. 1757. 
fig. An epidemick of despair BURKE. 
var. {Epide-mial a. (in sense A. 1). Hence E:pi- 
demi:city, e. quality. 

Epidemical (epide-mikal), a. 1021. If. 
prec. + -AL'; see -ICAL.] 1. Epidemic; also, 
characterized by epidemics. +2, = EPIDEMIC 
A. 2. —1813. Hence Epide'mical-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Epidemiography (e:pidi:mi-grifi).  [f. 
Gr. èmôńmos (see EPIDEMIC) + -GRAPHY.] A 
treatise on, or history of, epidemic diseases. 
Hence E:pide:mio-graphist, a writer on e. 
Epidemiology (epidi:mi,o-lódgi). 1873. [f. 
as prec. + -LOGY.] That branch of medical 
science which treats of epidemics. Hence 
Epide:miolo-gical a. of or pertaining to e. 
Epide:mio-logist, one who studies e. 

fEpidemy. 1472. [- OFr. ypidime, impi- 
demie, (also mod.) épidémie; see EPIDEMIO, 
-Y*.] An epidemic disease —1809. 

Epidendral (epide-ndrül) a. 1882. [f. EPI- 
+ Gr. &ivüpov + -AL'.] Bot. That grows upon 
trees. So Epide-ndric a. 

Epiderm (e:piddam). 1835. [- Fr. épi- 
derme —late L. epidermis, mod,L. epiderma.] 
= Epmermis. Hence Epidermal a. of or 
pertaining to the epidermis. 

flEpide:xrma. 1582. [mod.L. epiderma, 
alt. of late L. epidermis, after Gr. pua Skin.] 
= EPIDERMIS. 

Epidermatoid (epidó'umütoid), a. [f. as 
next + -orp.] Resembling an epidermis. 
(Dicts.) 

Epidermatous (epidé-amites), a. [f. EPI- 
+ Gr. dépya (bepuar-) + -0US.] Pertaining 
to the epidermis. 

Epidermic 1830, t-ical 1693, adjs. [f. 
EPIDERM + -IO, -ICAL.] Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of an epidermis. -ically adv. 

Epidermis (epidé-amis). 1626. [- late L. 
epidermis — Gr. émbepuís (Hippocrates), f. 
èni EPI- + Ópua skin.) 1. Anat. The outer 
(non-vascular) layer of the skin; the cuticle 
or scarf-skin. b. = KcropERM. (Huxley.) 2. 
Conch. The outer animal integument of a 
shell 1755. 3. Bot. ‘The true skin of a plant 
below the cuticle’ (Treas. Bot.) 1813. 

Epidermoid (epidé-amoid), a. 1835. [f. 
EPIDERM + -0ID.] Ofthe nature of epidermis. 
So E:pidermoi:dal a. 

Epide-rmose. 1847. [f. EPIDERM + -OSE!.] 
Chem. The insoluble matter in the epidermis. 

Epidiascope (epideiüskó"p). 1903. [f. 
Err + Dra-! + -scoPE.]] A kind of magic 
lantern for projecting images of both opaque 
and transparent objects. Hence Epidia- 
Sco'pic a. 

Epidictic, obs. f. EPIDEICTIC. 


EPIDIDYMIS 


Epididymis (epidi-dimis), 1610. [- Gr. 
èmðôvuis, f. ènmi EPI- + diévpo testicles.) 
Anal. A long narrow structure attached to 
the dorsal surface of the testicle, and con- 
sisting chiefly of coils of the efferent duct. 
Hence Epidi-dymal a. pertaining to the e. 
E:pididymi-tis, Path. inflammation of the e. 

Epidi-orite. [f. EPI- + DIORITE.] Min. A 
mineral differing from diorite in that the 
hornblende it contains is fibrous. 

Epidote (e-pido*t). 1808. [- Fr. épidote, f. 
Gr. ém&óóva. superadd.] Min. A mineral 
common in many crystalline rocks, con- 
sisting largely of the silicate of iron and lime. 
It usually takes the form of flattened needles, 
and has a yellowish-green (pistachio) colour. 
Hence Epido:tic a. E:pidoti-ferous a. con- 
taining e. 

Hplamous, var. of EPIGEOUS. 

tEpiga‘ster. 1653. [- Fr. épigastre; see 
EPIGASTRIUM.] = EPIGASTRIUM, 

Epigastric (epigestrik), a. 1656. [f. EPI- 
GASTRIUM + -I0, Cf. Fr. épigastrique.] Of or 
pertaining to the epigastrium. So Epiga:- 
strial a. 

Epigastriocele (epigre'striosl). [f. Gr. èm- 
ydorpos over the belly + x» tumour.] 
Path. An abdominal hernia near the epi- 
gastrium. 

|Epigastrium (epige-striim). 1681. [Late 
L. epigastrion — Gr. émydotpov, subst. use 
Of n. sing. of énydorpios, f. èni EPI- + yaorńp 
belly.) Anat. ‘That part of the abdomen 
which is immediately over the stomach’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lez.). 

Epigeal (epidgrál). = EPrGEOUS. (Dicts.) 

Epigee (e-pidgi). [7 Gr. éntyeov (Ptolemy), 
subst. use of n. sing. of énlyeos adj., f. ent 
upon, near to + yf earth. Of. PERIGEE.) = 
PERIGEE. (Dicts.) 

Epigene (e:pidsin), a. 1823. [- Fr. épigene, 
= Gr. émyevís, f. èni upon, after + -yes 
born.] 1. Crystall. Of crystals: Chemically 
altered in substance subsequently to their 
formation (Haüy), By some used for pseudo- 
morphous. 2. Geol. Produced on the surface 
of the earth; opp. to hypogene. GEIKIE. 

Epigenesis (epidge-nisis). 1807. [f. Gr. 
ém( upon + yéwou generation. Cf. Fr. 
épigénése.] Biol. The formation of an organic 
germ as à new product. 

Phr. Theory of e.: the theory that the germ is 
brought into existence (by successive accretions), 
and not merely developed, in the process of repro- 
duction, (The opposite theory is now spoken of 
variously as the theory of ‘preformation’, of 
“encasement’, or of ‘emboitement’.) 

Hence Epige:nesist, one who holds the theory 
ofe. E:pigene-tic a. of or pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, e. Epigene-tically adv, 


Epigenist (tpi-dginist). 1875. [f. EPI- 
GEN(ESIS + -IST.] = EPIGENESIST. 
Epigenous (ipida/nos), a. 1866. [f. as 


Prec. + -0US.] Bol. ‘Growing upon the sur- 
face of a part, as many fangals on the surface 
of leaves’ (Treas. Bot.). 

Epigeous (epidgi-as), a. 1835. [f. Gr. èri- 
yews (f. èni upon + yf earth) + ovs.] Of 
plants: Growing on the ground. 

Ta piglot: 1547. Anglicized f. EPIGLOTTIS 


Epiglottis (epigio-tis). 1615. [- Gr. ém- 
yAwrrls, f. èni upon + yAdrra tongue. Cf. 
Gtorms.] ‘The erect, leaf-like cartilage at 
the root of the tongue, which during the act 
of swallowing is depressed, and forms a lid, 
or cover for the glottis’ (Syd. Soc. Ler.). 
Hence Epiglo:ttic, E:piglotti-dean adjs. of 
or pertaining to the e. 

Epigone' (e-pigo"n). rare. 1865. [In pl. 
— Fr. épigones — L. epigoni — Gr. éntyovo, pl. 
Of émiyoos born afterwards, f. èi upon, 
after + -yovos, f. yiyveoðat be born.) One 
of a succeeding (and less distinguished) gen- 
eration. Applied esp. to the sons of the ‘Seven 
against Thebes’; and hence allusively. 
Epigone* (e-pigon). 1866. [- mod.L. 
epigonium, f. Gr. èni upon + yor}, yóvos 
Seed.] Bol. The membranous bag which en- 
closes the spore-case of a liverwort or scale- 
moss when young. 

Epigram (e-pigrem). 1538. [- Fr. épi- 
gramme or L. epigramma — Gr. èniypauua, f. 
éni EPI- + ypáóew write.] +1, = EPIGRAPH 
1. 1699. 2. A short poem leading up to and 
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ending in a witty or ingenious turn of 
thought 1538. 3. A pointed or antithetical 
saying 1796. b. Epigrammatical expression 

18... 

1. The E., that was written upon the public 
Sepulchre at Athens BENTLEY. 2. The force and 
vertue of an e. is in the conclusion TOPSELL. 3. He 
[Bacon] liked. .to generalise in shrewd and some- 
times cynical epigrams 1884. 

fE:pigrammata-rian. 1597. [f. late L. 
epigrammatarius (f. epigrammat-; see next) 
+ -AN; See -ARIAN.] A writer of epigrams 
—1607. 

Epigrammatic, -al (e:pigrime-tik, -àl), a. 
1605. [- late L. epigrammaticus adj., f. epi- 
grammal-, stem of L. epigramma EPIGRAM; 
See -IC, -ATIC, -ICAL.] Of or pertaining to 
epigrams; of the nature, or in the style, of an 
epigram; concise, pointed. 

The sting is very e. H. WALPOLE. Smart e. 
speeches EMERSON. E. terseness BANCROFT. 
Hence an adv. So Epi- 
gra-mmatism, e. style, Epigra-mmatist, a 
maker of epigrams. 

Epigrammatize (epigrz-mátoeiz), v, 1691. 
[f. as prec. + -IzE.] 1. intr. To compose epi- 
grams; to write or speak in an epigrammatic 
style 1811. 2. trans. To express epigram- 
matically 1691. 3. To make the subject of an 
epigram 1862. 

1. Men do not e.. . with the bitterness of Voltaire 
1872. Hence Epigra-mmatizer, 

\Epigramme (epigram). 1736. [Fr.; app. 
a fanciful use of épigramme = EPIGRAM.] A 
small cutlet, dressed in a certain way. 

Epigraph (e-pigraf. 1624. [- Gr. émypady, 
f. émypáóew write upon, f. èi upon + 
yed¢ew write.] 1, An inscription; esp. one 
placed upon a building, tomb, statue, ete., to 
indicate its name or purpose; a legend on a 
coin. 12. The superscription of a letter, 
book, ete. ; the imprint on a title-page —1826. 
3. The short quotation or motto placed at 
the commencement of a book, a chapter, ete. 
1844, 

1. And this E., Quid me Persequeris EVELYN. 2. 
Geneva was adopted for the e. of the title-page 
1812. Hence E-pigraph v. to furnish with an e. 
Epigra:phic, -al a. Épigra-phically adv. 

Epigraphy (ipigráfi 1851. [f. prec. + 
zY*; see -GRAPHY.] 1. Inscriptions collectively. 
2. The science concerned with the interpreta- 
tion, classification, etc. of inscriptions. Often, 
the paleography of inscriptions. 1863. Hence 
Epi-grapher, Epi-graphist, a student of, 
or authority on, inscriptions. 

Epigynous (ipidsinos), a. 1830. [f. mod. 
L. epigynus (Jussieu), f. Gr. ézt on + yw 
woman (used for ‘pistil’); see -oUs.] Bot. 
Placed upon the ovary; growing upon the 
summit of the ovary. Said of the stamens or 
corolla. Hence Epi-gyny, e. character or 
quality. 

Epihyal (epihoiál) a. 1854. [f. EPI- + 
Hy(orp + -AL'.] Anat. That is placed upon 
the hyoid bone. Applied to the upper part of 
the hyoid arch; also, to a bone found in cer- 
tain fishes. 

1E'piky. 1508. [- med.L. epikeia, epieikeia 
equity (XIV) — Gr. émeíxea reasonableness, 
GONE epyeykie.] Reasonableness, equity 
—1549. 

Epilate (e-pile't), v. 1886. [f. Fr. épiler (see 
-ATE*), after DEPILATE.] trans. To pull out 
(hair). Hence Epila-tion. 

tE-pileny. [- Gr. ézovpuov (yédos), f. ent 
+ Anvés wine-vat.] A song in praise of wine; 
a drinking song. MoTTEUX. 

Epilepsy (e-pilepsi). 1578. [- Fr. épilepsie 
or late L. epilepsia — Gr. emAnbla, f. émAaB-, 
stem of émAayBdvew seize upon, attack, f. 
èni EPI- + Aaufévew take hold of.) Path. 
A disease of the nervous system, character- 
ized by paroxysms, in which the patient falls 
to the ground unconscious, with general 
spasm of the muscles, and foaming at the 
mouth; the falling sickness. var. {E-pilency; 
whence fEpile"ntic a. 

Epileptic (epile-ptik). 1605. [- Fr. épi- 
leptique — late L. epilepticus — Gr. emàn- 
Twós; See prec., -1C.] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
E^ epilepsy 1608. 2. Affected with epilepsy 


2. À plague vpon your Epilepticke visage SHAKS. 


EPIPERIPHERAL 


B. sb. 1. An epileptic person 1651, 2. In pl, 
Medicines for epilepsy. (Dicts.) k 

Hence Epile-ptical a. (in sense A, 1); also 
fig. Epile-ptiform a. resembling epilepsy, 
Epile-ptoid a. resembling, or of the nature 
ot, epilepsy. 

Epilobe (e-pilo"b) 1861. [- mod.L. epi- 
lobium (also used), f. Gr. est upon + Aofás 
lobe, pod, capsule; named with reference to 
the position of the corolla.] Bot, A plant 
ofthe genus Epilobium (N.O. Onagraceæ): eg 
the Willow-herb. 

fEpilogate, v. 1652. [f. Fr. épiloguer 
= med.L. epilogare; see EPILOGUE, -ATE?,] To 
speak the epilogue of (a play). Hence TEpi- 
loga‘tion, a final summing up. 

fEpilogism. 1646. [- Gr. éndoyopds, f, 
émdoyít«ota. reckon over or in addition; also, 
ErioGmE.] 1. Computation; coner. number 
reckoned; also, excess in reckoning. 2, 
Something said by way of epilogue 1671, 

Epilogize (ipilódgoiz), v. 1623. [- Gr, 
emdoyllectar, f. énidoyos; see next, -IZE.] intr, 
To serve as an epilogue; also, to write or 
speak an epilogue. trans. To put an epi- 
logue to. 

Epilogue (e:pilog), sb. 1564. [-(O)Fr. épi- 
logue — L. epilogus — Gr. énidoyos, f. ènt EPI- 

+ Adyos speech; see -LOGUE.] fl. Rhet. The 
peroration of a speech; a summary 1644, 2, 
The concluding part of a literary work; an 
appendix 1564. 3. A speech or short poem 
addressed to the spectators by one of the 
actors after a play is over. Also transf. and 
fig. 1590. 

3. No E., I pray you; for your play needs no ex- 
cuse SHAKS. Hence Epilo-gic, -al a. pertaining 
to, or like, an e. Epi-logist, the writer or speaker 
of ane, E:pilogi-stic a, of the nature of an e, 

tEpiloguize (ipilógoiz), v. 1034. [f, prec. 

+ AIZE.] intr. To deliver an epilogue, or speak 
as though delivering one. (rans. To put an 
epilogue to. —1750. 

Epimeron (epimi"rón) Pl. epimera. 
1872. [f. Gr. émi upon + pnpós thigh.] Anat. 
That part of the lateral wall of a somite of & 
crustacean which is situated between the 
artieulation of the appendage and the pleu- 
ron. Hence Epime'ral a. of or pertaining 
to the e. 

Epimyth (e:pimip). 1866. [- Gr. empi- 
Gov, subst. use of n. of emits coming 
after the fable, f. émi EPI- + uos fable.] 
"The moral of a fable. 

Epinasty (e-pinies 
vaords, (f. vdooew squeeze close) + 

‘See quot. 
(one see 2 implies that the upper surface of an 
organ grows more quickly than the lower surface, 
and thus causes it to bend down 1880. Hence 
Epina:stic a. of t ature of, or influenced by, 

Epineural (epin tl), a. 1866. 
+ NEURAL] Anat. uated upon a neuri 
arch, as a spine of a fish's backbone. Also 
quasi-sb. Ns 

\Epinglette. 1853. [Fr., dim. of épin 3 
see E *Aniron needle with which ie 
cartridge of any large piece of ordnance 
Pierced before it is primed’ (Stocqueler), I 

Epinician (epini‘siiin), a. 1652. I nerd 
-AN.] Celebrating victory. vars. fEpini-cla 


. 1880. [f Err- + Gr. 
-y.] Bot, 


Epini-kian. 

Epinicion (epinisión) Also epinikio® 
epinicium. 1613. [- Gr. èmvixwon SU A 
use of n. of adj. emvixios, f. èni upon 


van victory.] In Greece, an ode in honour 
of a victor in the games; also generally. i. 

flEpinyctis (epiniktis). 1676. imet 
= Gr. émwwrís, f. èni EPI- + vie in 
Med. A pustule which is most painful 
night. 

Epiotic (epijg-tik), a. 
upon + ods, ards ear + -10.] 
above the ear; epithet of one of X 
bones which together form the perioti 
Also quasi-sb. j zos, in 

fE:pipedo:metry. 1706. [f. Gr. puces 
Geom. = plane, superficial, + aaa ot 
Explained in Dicts. as “The mensura 
figures standing on the same bd A tf, Ber 

Epiperipheral (e:pipériféral), @ !— ios 
+ Parente + De PO sensations: Ester 
nally initiated. H. SPENCER. 


70. |f. Gr. èni 
ub Situated 
f the three 
ic bone. 


EPIPETALOUS 


Epipetalous (epipe:tülos), a. 1845. [f. EPI- 
+ PETAL + -0U8.] Bot. Of stamens: ‘United 
separately to the corolla’ (Bentley). 
Epiphanous (Ipifánes), a. [f. Gr. émpanis 
+ -ous; cf. next.) Resplendent. LAMB. 
Epiphany’ (ipi-fini). ME. [- (O)Fr. épi- 
phanie — eccl. epiphania — eccl.Gr. èm- 
dina, n. pl. Of *éméwos, f. emdalvew to 
manifest, f. ét EPI- + daívev show; see 
.y^] Eccl. The festival commemorating the 
manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles in the 
persons of the Magi; observed on Jan. 6th, 
the 12th day after Christmas. 

Epiphany’ (ípifáni) 1607. [= Gr. êm- 
dé manifestation, appearance of a div- 
inity, f. émdevís manifest, f. émpatvew (see 
prec.)] A manifestation or appearance of 
some divine or superhuman being. Also 
transf. and fig. 

An e. of Vishnu F. HALL. Epiphanies of the 
Grecian intellect DE QUINCEY. 

Epipharyngeal (e:pifürimndgiál a. 1871. 
[f. Gr. est upon + $ápvy£ PHARYNX + -eal as 
in PrARYNGRAL.] Situated above the pharynx. 
Epiphenomenon (e:pifing-mtngn). 1706. 
[f. EPI- -- PHENOMENON.] An additional 
phenomenon; Path. a secondary symptom. 
|Epiphonema (e:pifonizmá). 1579. [L. = 
Gr. empdvnuc, f. ézuboweiv call to.] 1. Rhet. 
An exclamatory sentence or striking reflec- 
tion, which sums up or concludes a discourse 
ora passage. 2. Acclamation 1654. 

l. The e. to the daughters of Jerusalem 1870. 
Hence E:pipho:nema‘tical a., -ly adv. var. 
jE:piphone*me. 
\Epiphora (epifóra) 1657. [L. — Gr. 
émdopí a bringing to or upon.) 1. A sudden 
afflux of humours; esp. a flow of an aqueous 
or serous humour from the eyes. 2. Rhet. A 
figure in which one word is repeated im- 
pressively at the end of several sentences 
1678. 3. Logic. The conclusion of a syllogism 
or consequent of a hypothesis. (Dicts.) 
Epiphragm (e-pifrem). 1854. [- mod.L. 
epiphragma — Gr. ém(jpeyua lid, f. èni EPI- 
+ dedyua fence. Cf. DIAPHRAGM.) 1. Zool. 
The secretion with which a snail closes the 
aperture of its shell during hibernation. 2. 
Bol. A membrane closing the mouth of the 
Bpore-case in urn-mosses and fungi 1882. 
tEpiphy:llospe-rmous, a. 1704. [f. EPI- 
+ Gr. $óXov leaf + omépua seed + -OUS.] 
Bol. Having the seeds on the back of the 
leaves. Cf. DORSIFEROUS. —1700. 
Epiphyllous (epifi-los), a. 1835. (f. EPI- 
+ Gr. dudov leaf + -oUs.] Bot. That grows 
upon a leaf, as epiphyllous fungi. 
lEpiphysis (epi-fisis). Also (in Fr. form) 
epiphyse. Pi. epiphyses. 1034. [mod.L. 
7 Gr. enidvos, f. ent EPI- + dms growth.] 
out An extremity or other portion of a 
x zl one originating in a separate centre of 
sification; opp. to APOPHYSIS. 2. abstr. The 
ae of developing such a growth 1862. 
ARES Epi‘physary, Epiphy’sial adjs. per- 
ting to, or of the nature of, an e. 
z Diphyte (e-pifoit). 1847. [f. Gr. ét upon 
E 9wróv plant.] 1. Bot. A plant which grows 
He plant; usually restricted to those 
plants do not derive nutrition from other 
the 1861. 2. Path. A vegetable parasite on 
Ban ee Of the animal body 1847. 
Tine Epiphy tal a. having the distinctive 
phiytel ‘ies an e. Epiphy-tic, -al a. epi- 
eDiphytal ey tically adv. Epi-phytous a. 
,Ebipleural (epiplin*rál, a. 1800. [f. Gr. 
Sion: (f. enc upon + mend rib) + -AL*.] 
Situated upon a rib. Also i-sb 
|Epiplexis (cpi is), Toros 

T. nis epiple-ksis). 1678. [Late L. P 

ADAE AU f. est upon + aXjesav Strike.] 
to Se ,"gure of rhetoric which endeavours 
TEpiple cd by a kind of upbraiding. Hence 
lem d. ic a. of the nature of e. 
m PiPloce (epi-plési). 1078. {mod.L. = 


G x - 
tae .blaiting together.) Rhet. A 
added, i) which one striking circumstance is 


èd, in due gradation, to another. (Dicts.) 

«biplocele (epi-plostl). 1721. [- Gr. 

rupture m, f. éntzdoov (see next) + m 

Es -] Path. A hernia in which a part of 
mentum is protruded. 


KPiploón (epi-pldon). 1541. 


T. énimdoov, f, [mod.L. — 


fmmAiv sail or float on.] 
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The caul or omentum, a fatty membrane en- 
wrapping the intestines. Hence Epiplo-ic a. 
of or pertaining to the e. 

Epipodial (epipo*didl) a. 1877. [f. EPI- 
PODIUM + -AL'.] Pertaining to or like the epi- 
podium. 

Epipodite (epipódoit) 1869. [f. next + 
-ITE* 3.] Anat. A long curved appendage to 
the basal joint of the anterior limbs of some 
Crustacea, Hence Epi:poditic a. like an e. 

Epipodium (epipó*dijm). Pl. -a. 1800. 
[mod.L. — Gr. émsóov, subst. use of n. of 
adj. émmókos, f. émi upon + ots, mob- 
foot.] 1. Zool. A lobe developed from the 
lateral and upper surfaces of the foot of some 
molluses 1877. 2. Bol. A form of disc con- 
sisting of glands upon the stipe of an ovary; 
also, the stalk of the disc. 

Epipolic (epipolik), a. 1845. [f. Gr. èm- 
soXj Surface + -10.] Physics. a. Of, pertain- 
ing to, or taking place upon the surface. b. 
Of or pertaining to epipolism. Hence Epi- 
polism, e. dispersion; = FLUORESCENCE. 
Epi-polize v. to change into the e. condition; 
to cause to exhibit the phenomena of fluor- 
escence. 

Epipterous (ipi-ptéres), a. 1866. [f. Gr. 
ent upon + srepóv wing + -OUS.] Bot. Of 
seeds: Bearing wings at the summit. 

Epirhizous (epiroizos), a. 1866. [f. Gr. 
èni upon + pila root + -0US.] Bol. Growing 
on a root. 

tEpi-rot. ([- Gr. mepórm, f. mepos 
mainland; see -01*.] One who dwells inland. 
JER. TAYLOR, 

Episcleral (episkli-rál) a. 1861. [f. EPI- 
+ Gr. oxAnpés hard + -AL'.] Anat. Belong- 
ing to or placed upon the sclerotie coat of 
the eye. 

Episcleritis (e:piskli»roi-tis). 1861. [f. as 
prec. + -rr.] Inflammation of the connec- 
tive tissue covering the sclerotie coat of the 


eye. 

Episcopable (ipiskópáb'l, a. 1676. If. 
EPISCOPATE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
made a bishop. 

Episcopacy (ipiskópüsi). 1647. [f. eccl.L. 
episcopatus EPISCOPATE sb., after prelacy; see 
-aoy.] fl. Supervision 1659. 2. Government 
of the church by bishops; the system of 
church government which comprises three 
distinct orders, bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons 1647. 3. The office, or period of tenure, 
of a bishop. Now rare. 1660. 4. concr. The 
body of bishops 1757. 

3. Aldhelm died..in the fifth year of his e. 
LiNGARD. 4. An aggressive e. 1885. 

Episcopal (Ipiskopdl 1485. [- (O)Fr. 
épiscopal or eccl.L. episcopalis, f. episcopus 
BISHOP; see -AL".] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a bishop or 
bishops, or to episcopacy; _tadvocating 
episcopacy. 2. Of a church: Governed by 
bishops. Often spec. (with capital E) of the 
Anglican Church; also of other bodies, 
specialized as Mefhodist E., Reformed E., etc. 
Hence of buildings: Belonging to such a 


church. 1752. 
1. An E. See 1675. E. government 1704. 2. The 
established clergy were e. HUME. The e. chapel 


1806. 
+B. sb. = EPISCOPALIAN —1823. 


Hence Episcopally adv. | 

Episcopalian (ipi:skopé'-lian). 
prec. + -IAN.] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to an episcopal (esp. 
the Anglican) church 1768. 2. Of an epis- 
copal character (rare) 1822. 

B. sb. a. An adherent of episcopacy. b. 
One who belongs to an episcopal church. 
1738. 

Hence Episcopa‘lianism, the principles of an 
E. as such. " 1 

Episcopalism (ipi-sképdli:zm). [f. as prec. 
4 -1sM.] That theory of church polity which 
places the supreme authority in the hands of 
an episcopal or pastoral order, and regards 
any recognized head of the church who exer- 
cises this authority as merely the delegate 
of this order. Held in the Church of Rome 
by the Gallicans, but rejected by the Vatican 
Council in 1870. 

fEpiscopant. [- episcopant-, pres. ppl. 
stem of late and med.L. episcopare; see 
EPISCOPATE v., -ANT.] A bishop. MILTON. 


1738. [f. 


EPISTHOTONOS 


fEpiscopa-rian. 1649. [Modification of 
episcopalian; see -ARIAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to episcopacy — 1691. 
B. sb. An adherent of episcopacy —1691. 
Episcopate (tpisképét), sb. 1641, [-eccl.L. 
episcopatus, f. episcopus BISHOP + -atus 
-ATE'.] 1, The office or dignity of a bishop. 
2. An episcopal see 1807. 3. The time a 
bishop holds office 1868. 4. The body of 
bishops 1842. 

TEpi:scopate, v. 1641. [- episcopat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of late L. (be a bishop) and med.L. 
(be a bishop, make a bishop of) episcopare, 
f. eccl.L. episcopus BISHOP; see -ATE*. Cf. 
BisHoP v."] To make, or become, a bishop; 
also, to act as a bishop —1705. 

jEpi'scopici:de. rare. 1092. [f. eccl.L. 
episcopus + -CIDE 2, Cf. med.L. episco- 
picida.] The murdering of a bishop —1751. 
Episcopize (ipiskópoiz), v. 1049. (f. 
eccl.L. episcopus bishop + -IZE; cf. EPISCO- 
PATE v.] 1. trans. To make or consecrate (a 
person) a bishop. Also absol. 2. To rule as a 
bishop; also intr. 1679. 3. To render Episco- 
palian 1767. Epi:scopiza-tion (rare). 
Episcopy (ipiskópi). 1641. [7 Gr. émaxonla 
overseeing (whence eccl.L. episcopia), f. 
énloxomos overseer; seo ~ fl. Survey; 
superintendence. MILTON, 12. Government 
of the church by bishops. JER. TAYLOR. 3. 
"The bench of bishops 1874. 

Epise:palous, a. 1882. [f. EPI- + SEPAL + 
-0U8.] Bol. Growing upon the sepals. 

Episiorrhaphy (e:pisoiorüfi) 1872. [f. 
Gr. énicewv the region of the pubes + -padía, 
f. jémrew Sew.] Surg. An operation for the 
relief of prolapsus uteri by a suture. 
Episkeletal (episke-lital), a. 1871. [f. EPI- 
+SKELETON + -AL'.] Anat. Of muscles: Situ- 
ated upon the skeleton, i.e. epaxial. 
Episodal (e-pisd'dail), a. 1870. [f. next + 
-AL'.] = EPISODIC. 

Episode (e'piso"d). 1678. [- Gr. éneodé.ov, 
subst. use of n. of énaodéios coming in be- 
sides, f. èi EPI- + etoobos entrance, f. els into 
+ 6665 way, passage. Cf. Fr. épisode.] 1. In 
the Old Greek Tragedy, the interlocutory 
parts interpolated between two choric songs. 
2. An incidental narrative or digression in a 
poem, story, etc., separable from, but arising 
naturally out of, the main subject 1679. 3. 
transf. An incidental passage in a person's 
life, in a history, etc. 1778. 4. Mus. In 
ordinary fugues, à certain number of bars 
allowed to intervene from time to time before 
the subject is resumed 1869. 

3. Like the Glacial e. before mentioned LYELL. 
Hence Episo-dial, Episo-dic adjs. of, pertaininj 
to, or of the nature of an e.; incidental; casual. 
Episo-dical a. Episo-dically adv. by way of e. 

Epispastic (epispe:stik). 1657. [7 mod.L. 
epispasticus = Gr. émomaorwós, f. émondv, f. 
èni towards + onév draw; see -10.] 

A. adj. Drawing out humours; blistering. 
B. sb. A blister; a substance used for blister- 
ing 1675. 

Episperm (e-pispdam). |f. Err- + Gr. 
onépua seed.) Bot. The outer covering of a 
seed. 

Epispore (e-pispó*i). 1835. [f. EPI- + 
Srong.] Bot. The outer membrane on. the 
spore of a lichen or fern. 

|Epistaxis (epistæ'ksis). 1793. [mod.L. 
= Gr. énloragis, f. emordtew bleed at the 
nose.] Bleeding from the nose. 

Epistemology (e:pistimo-lódsi). 1850. [f. 
émornuo-, comb. form of Gr. émeríum know- 
ledge, f. émeráva know (how to do); see 
-LoGY.] The theory or science of the method 
or grounds of knowledge. Hence E:pistemo- 
lo-gical a. 

fE:pistemo-nical, a. [f. Gr. èmornponrós 
capable of knowledge + -AL'.] 1Capable of 
becoming an object of knowledge. CUD- 
WORTH. 

Episternum (epistd-anim). 1855. [f. EPI- 
+ STERNUM.] Anat. In mammals, the upper 
part of the sternum or breast-bone; in other 
animals, applied to various structures ad- 
joining the breast. Hence Episte-rnal a. 
situate upon the sternum; also, pertaining to 
the e.; of the nature of an e. 

|Epistho-tonos. 1811, [erron. formation, 
after OPISTHOTONOS.] = EMPROSTHOTONOS. 


EPISTILBITE 


Epistilbite (e:pisti-Iboit). 1826. [f. EPI- + 

STILRITE.] Min. A zeolitic mineral, a hydrous 
Silicate of aluminium, calcium, and sodium. 

Epistle (ipis'D, sb. OE. [ME. epistle 
— OFr. epistle (mod. épitre) — L. epistola — 
Gr. émoroXj, f. émoréMew send, esp. as a 
message, f. ent EPI- + o7éMew send. OE. 
epistole was directly from L.] 1. A communi- 
cation made to an absent person in writing; 
a letter. Chiefly applied to those letters 
written in ancient times which rank as 
literature. Now used only rhetorically, 
playfully, or sarcastically. 2. spec, A letter 
from an apostle, forming part of the canon of 
Scripture ME. 3. Eccl. The Epistle: The 
extract from an apostolical Epistle read in 
the Communion Seryice ME. 

1. What seyth also the epistelle of Ouyde CHAU- 
CER. Some obscure Epistles of Loue Twel, N. 
Tr, iii. 169. Comb.: e.-side (of the altar), thesouth 
side, from which the e. is read. Hence Epi-stle v. 
trans, to write as a preface (rare); fto write a let- 
ter to; to write in a letter. Epi'stler, one who 
writes an e.; also, = EPISTOLER 2. 

tEpistolar (ipistólái), a. 1579. [- L. 
epistolaris, f. epistola; see prec., -AR] = 
EPISTOLARY —1715. 

Epistolary (ipistólüri) a. 1656. [- Fr. 
épistolaire or L. epistolaris; see prec., -ARY*.] 
1. Of or pertaining to letters or letter-writing. 
2. Contained in, or carried on by, letters; of 
the nature of letters 1706. 

1. I seek no e. fame SWIFT. 2. Intercourse, per- 
sonal and e. T, JEFFERSON. Hence Epi:stola:rian 
a. given to or occupied in letter-writing; sb. a 
letter-writer. var. Epi'stolatory a. (arch.) 

Epistole-an. 18.. [irreg. f. L. epistola 
EPISTLE + -EAN.] A writer of epistles or 
letters. 

Epistoler (ipistóloi). 1630. [In sense 2 
= OFr. epistelier or med.L. epistolaris, -arius 
(see -ER* 2); in sense 1 — Fr. tépistolier.] 1. 
A letter-writer 1637, 2. Eccl. One who reads 
the epistle. 

Epi'sstolet. [f. L. epistola + -kT. Cf. It. 
epistoletta,| A small epistle. LAMB. 

TEpistolic, a. 1741. [— Gr. émorowxós, f. 
fmcroNj; seo EPISTLE.] a. = EPISTOLOGRA- 
PHIC. b. = EPISTOLARY. 

Hence tEpisto-lical a, (in sense b), 

fEpistolist. 1743. |f. L. epistola + -IST.] 
One who writes epistles —1853. 

Epistolize (ípistoloiz) v. 1034. |f. as 
prec. + -ZE.] 1. inir. To write a letter, 2. 
trans. To write a letter to 1739. 

Hence Epi'stolizable a. that may form the 
subject of a letter. Epi:stoliza:tion, the writing 
of letters, Epi'stolizer. 

Epistolographic (tpi:stélogre-fik), a. 1699. 
[= Gr. émoroloypadukós, f. émoroMi EPISTLE; 
See -GRAPHIC,] Used in the writing of letters; 
= DEMOTIO, ENCHORIAL, q.v. So Epi:stolo-- 
Srapher, Epi:stolo-graphist, a writer of 
letters, Epi:stolo-graphy, letter-writing. 

Epistom(e (e-pistom, e'pisto"m). 1852. 
[= mod.L. epistoma, f. Gr. éni upon + oróua. 
mouth.] Zool. An appendage in front of the 
mouth in Crustacea and certain insects. 

lEpistrophe (epi-stréfi). 1647. [mod.L. 
= Gr. émorpod, f. émarpéóew turn about; 
See EPI, STROPHE.) Rhet, A figure in which 
each sentence or clause ends with the same 
word, 

E.. .as ‘we are born to sorrow, pass our time in 
Sorrow, end our days in sorrow’ 1845, 

Epistyle (e-pistoil). 1615. [- Fr. épistyle or 
L. epistylium = Gr, émorinov, f. est Err- + 
ordhos pillar.] Arch. = ARCHITRAVE. 

Episyllogism (episilódgiz'm). 1860, [— 
mod.L. episyllogismus; see EPI- and Syro- 
GISM.] Logic. A syllogism the major premiss 
of which is proved by a preceding syllogism, 
called in this relation the prosyllogism. 

Epitactic (epitz-ktik), a. 1845. I- Gr. 
émraxrixds, f. emrdooew enjoin.] Of the nature 
of an injunction. 

Epitaph (e-pitaf), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
épitaphe - L. epitaphium funeral oration = Gr. 
énrdguov, Subst. use of n. of adj. émerádios, f. ent 
EPI- + 7zá¢os obsequies, tomb.] An inscription 
upon a tomb. Hence, occas., a brief com- 
position written on the occasion of a person’s 
death. Also transf. and fig. 

Such a epitaphie as shall be devised by meor my 
executours 1520. A Booke of Epitaphes made 
upon the Death of Sir William Buttes 1583 (title). 
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Epitaph (e-pitaf), v. 1592. [f. prec. sb.] 
l. trans. To describe in an epitaph (with 
compl.); to furnish with an epitaph. 12. inir. 
To speak or write as in an epitaph —1661. 

1. Epitaph'd an honest man 1818. 2. The com- 
mons..e. vpon him as on that Pope, ‘He lived as 
a wolfe, and died as a dogge” BP. HALL. Hence 
E-pita:pher, the writer of an e. 

Epitaphial (epitæ-fiăl), a. rare. 1862. If. 
Gr. émrddios (see EPITAPH) + -AL'.] Con- 
tained in sepulchral inscriptions. 

The e. assertions of heathens LOWELL. So Epi- 
ta-phian a. (MILTON), Epita:phic, -al adjs. per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, an epitaph. 
E-pitaphist, a writer of epitaphs. 

lEpitasis (epi-tasis). 1589. [mod.L. — Gr. 
énizacs, f. émretvew intensify, f. èri EPI- + 
Télvew stretch.] ‘That part of a play where 
the plot thickens' (Liddelland Scott). Hence 
TEpita-tical a. intensive (rare). tEpita-ti- 


cally adv. 
|Epithalamium  (e:pipilé-mióm). Pl. 
-iums, -ia. 1595. [L. — Gr. emBadrdjuov, 


subst. use of n. of adj. émaAduwos, f. éni EPI- + 
@déAauos bridal chamber.) A nuptial song or 
poem in praise of the bride and bridegroom. 

To sing Epithalamions to our marriage Feasts 
1653. Honda E:pithala-mial a. of the nature of 
an e. Epithala-miast rare, a writer of an e. 
Expithala-mic a, of or pertaining to an e. var. 
tEpitha-lamy. 

(Epitheca (epipikà). 1801. [f. EPI- + 
THECA.] Zool. A continuous layer surround- 
ing the thece in some corals. 

Hence Epithe-cal a. of, or pertaining to, an e. 
Epithe-cate a. provided with an e. 

JEpithelioma (epipi:lió"mà). Pl. -mata. 
1872. [mod.L., f. next + -OMA.] Path. 
Epithelial cancer. 

\Epithelium (epiptlidm). 1748. [mod.L,, 
f. Gr. éni EPI- + 072» teat, nipple; see -IUM.] 
l. Anat. A non-vascular tissue forming the 
outer layer of the mucous membrane in 
animals. 2. Hof. An epidermis consisting of 
young thin-sided cells, filled with homogene- 
ous transparent colourless sap. (Treas. Bot.) 
1870. 

Hence Epithe-lial a, of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, e. Epithe:liate v. to become covered 

th e, as a wound when beginning to heal. 
Epithe'lioid a. resembling e. 

Epithem (e-pipem), sb. 1559, [- med.L. 
epithema — Gr. ézüua, -0mua, remedy for 
external application, f. ém( EPI- + ndéva 
place.] Med. ‘Any kind of moist, 
external application’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 
TE-pithem v. to put ane. upon. t| 
ma-tion, a small plaster. 

lEpithesis. [Gr. énidens, f. ext EPI- + ridévar 
Place; but Tourneur's meaning is obscure, ] 

And make his heart E. of sinne TOURNEUR. 

Epithet (e-pipet), sb. 1579. [- Fr. épithète 
or L. epitheton, subst. use of n. of Gr. énlBeros 
attributed, pa. ppl. adj. of émrdéa put on 
or to, f. én EPI- + 10ém place.] 1. An 
adjective expressing some quality or attri- 
bute regarded as characteristic of a Person 
or thing 1588. 2. A significant appellation 
1579. 13. A term, phrase, expression, SHAKS, 

1. Hollow, empty—is the e. justly bestowed on 
Fame GEO. ELIOT, 2. We. .employ the French 
term ennui, for want of an equally a; propriate e, 
in English ŠIR B. BRODIE. 3. Oth. T.i. 14, Hence 
E-pithet v. to apply an e. to; to term. Epi- 
thetic, -al a. tfull De Peta rtaining to, or 
of the nature of, an e.; -ly ad». “pitheti:ze v, to 
apply an e. to (rare). 

TiEpi-theton. 1547. [L.: 
attribute. Br. Hooper. 2. 
1720. 

tE- pithyme. 1585. [- L. epithymon — Gr. 
émübuos, f. ent EPI- 4- Giov THYME.] Bot. 
The Cuscuta epithymum or Dodder, a para- 
sitic plant growing on thyme, etc. 71725. 

Epithymetic (e:pipime-tik), a. Also epi- 
thumetic. 1631. [- Gr. émBounrixds, f. èm- 
vue» to desire; see -10.] Connected with 
desire or appetite. So tEpithyme tical a. 

TEpitomate, v. 1702. [- epitomat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of late L. epitomare abridge, f. L, 
epitome; see next, -ATE.] = EPITOMIZE. So 
Epi:toma-tic a. [badly f. EPITOME], per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, an epitome, 
Epi tomartor, one who epitomizes a larger 
work. 

Epitome (ipi-tómi), sb. 1529. [- L. epitome 
7 Gr. emrowy, f. émréuvew cut into, cut short; 


or soft, 


See prec.] 1. An 
= EPITHET 1, 2. 


EPOGH 


see EPI, TOME.] l. A brief statement of the 
chief points of a larger Work; an abridge. 
ment, abstract. b. A summary of anything; 
a compendium 1621. 2, (ransf. A condensed 
Tecord or representation in miniature 1593, 

1. In general nothing is less attractive than an e, 
MACAULAY. b. To number his virtues is to give an 
e. of his life Mrs, HUTCHINSON. 2. The world’s 
epitomy, man 1666. Hence tEpi-tome v. to make 
ane. Epito-mic, -al a. of the nature of an e, 
Epi-tomist, one who writes an e, à 

Epitomize (ipitómoiz), v. 1599. [f. Epi. 
TOME sb. + -IZE.] 1. trans. To make an 
epitome of; to abridge; to summarize; to con- 
centrate. 2. To comprise in brief 1628, 13. To 
reduce to a smaller scale —1713. 

1, To e. Hooker D'ISRAELI, a pamphlet 1868, To 
e, the evidence of Th E. CONDER. 2. A Car- 
pet, a Pan, and a Platter, epitomizes all their 
Furniture SIR T. HERBERT. Hence Epi-tomizer, 

Epitonic (epito-nik). 1879. [f. Gr. ènlrovos 
on the stretch (f. émreiwvew put a strain upon) 
+ -Ic.] Overstrained. 

Epitrite (e-pitrait). 1609. [- L. epitritos 
(Gellius) — Gr. éxtzpcros in the ratio of 4 to 3, 
lit. with the addition of one-third, f. er; Hpt- 
+ piros third.] 

TA. adj. In the ratio of 4 to 3; spec. in ancient 
music. 

B. sb. Pros. A foot consisting of three long 
syllables and one short one, and called first, 
second, third, or fourth epitrite, according as 
the short syllable stands first, second, third, 
or fourth 1678. 

Epitrochoid (epitro:koid). 1800. [f, Gr. 
ént EPI- + rpoxós wheel + -OID, after epi- 
cycloid.] Math. The curve described by a 
point rigidly connected with the centre of a 
circle whieh rolls on the outside of another 
circle, Cf. ErrovoLorp. Hence Epitrochoi-- 
dal a. 

|Epitrope (epi-trópi). 1657. [late L. = Gr. 
émzpom}, f. émrpénew give up, yield, f. ent 
Eri- + zpérew turn.) Rel. A figure by 
which permission is granted to an opponent, 
either seriously or ironically, to do what he 
proposes to do. 

Epitympanic (e:pitimpa:nik), a. 1849, [f. 
Eri- - Gr. róunavoy drum + -10.] Anat. 
Pertaining to or forming the uppermost sub- 
division of the tympanic pedicle which 


supports the mandible in fishes. Chiefly 
quasi-sb. 
lEpizeuxis (epizid-ksis). 1589. [late L. 


7 Gr. énifergis (Rhet.) repetition of a word, 
Í. emgevynivat, f, èni EPI- + Cevywóvay yoke.) 
Rhel. A figure by which a word is repeated 
with vehemence or emphasis, 

lEpizoon (epizó"jn). Pl. -oa. 1836. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. ezí upon + {doy animal] 
Zool. A parasite that lives on the exterior 
of the body of another animal. Opp. to 
ENTOZOON. 

Hence Epizo-al, Epizo-an adjs. of or pertaining 
to epizoa. Epizo-ic a. of or pertaining i epiz0a; 
living upon animals; sb, an epizootic disease. | 

Epizootic (e:pizo,g:tik). 1748. [- Fr. épi- 
zootique, f. épizootie, irreg. f. Gr. ént + tôi 
Bee prec. 

Nie ^. Of diseases: Temporarily, pire 
lent among animals; opp. to enzootic 18 A 
12. Geol, Containing animal remains, a8 & 
strata 1840. 

B. sb. An epizootic disease 1748. is 

Epizooty (epizóvóti) 1781. [- Fr. ép 
zoolie; see prec.] An epizootic disease. i 

Epoch (e:pọk, ipok). 1014. [= ne A 
epocha — Gr. ézoxy stoppage, station, > 
point of time, f. énéxew stop, take up A 
Position, f. ènt EPI- + éxew hold, intr, be in 
certain state. Cf. Fr. époque (XVIII).] pius 

I. A point of time. 1. Chron. The i «e 
point assumed in à system of obronnlokye at 
in reckoning a series of years; c.g. the dai 
the birth of Christ; an ERA. Now ASA ES 
The beginning of a new era or Serie n 
period in the history of anything 1673. 1" 
The date of origin of anything —1824. Des 
fixed point of time 1601. 4. Asiron. es 
arbitrarily fixed date for which the Lu fi 
necessary for computing the place the 
heavenly body are tabulated. Aus a 
heliocentric longitude of a planet at su 
date. 1726. 
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ivers..ages, divers epochs of time were 
ney "v3 ssh. ‘The Epocha of the Olympiads 
1796. 2. Men that mark out Epocha’s 1673. The 
epochs of our life EMERSON. b. The year 1629 is 
reckoned the epocha of long perukes E. NARES. 
3. The precise e. on which they [the designs of the 
court] were to be executed BURKE. Up to the 
present e, SCRIVENER, 

II, A period dated from an epoch in sense I. 
1, Later, a period of history defined by the 
prevalence of some particular state of things. 
1628, b. A period in the life of an individual, 
or in the history of a process 1768. C. Geol. 
Any distinct portion of geological time 1802. 

‘Two epochs of terrible civil discord STUBBS. The 
Aüdisonian e. 1883. b. Actions unsuitable to the 
e. of life 1805. c. The glacial e. TYNDALL. 
Comb.: e.-making a. said chiefly of scientific 
discoveries or treatises. Hence E-pochal a. per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, an e.; e,-making. 
E:pochism, the practice of dividing time into 
epochs. E-pochist, fa philosopher of the 
Ephectic School; also, one who holds the days of 
creation in Genesis to be epochs. 

Epode (e-po"d). 1598. [~ Fr. épode or L. 
epodos — Gr. ézo6/s; see EPI-, ODE.) 1. a. A 
kind of lyric poem, invented by Archilochus, 
in which a long line is followed by a shorter 
one, of metres other than the elegiac; as, the 
Epodes of Horace. b. An incantation. c. A 
grave poem. 2. The part of a lyric song 
which follows the strophe and antistrophe 
1671. Hence Epo-dic a. 

Epoist (e-po,ist). [Badly f. Gr. gros EPOS + 
-ist,) A writer of epic poetry. BROWNING, 

Eponym (e:pónim). 1846. [— Gr. éndvypos 
(a) given as a name, (b) giving one's name to 
a thing or person, f. émi upon + övopa, Lol. 
évaname.| 1, One who gives, or is supposed. 
to give, his name to a people, place, or in- 
stitution. Also in L. form eponymus. b. 
iransf. One whose name is a synonym of 
something 1873. 2. Assyriology. A function- 
ary who gave his name to his year of office. 
Cf, EPONYMOUS Also attrib, 1864. 3. [= 
Gr. émávouov.] A distinguishing title 1863, 

1, Pelops is the e, or name-giver of Peloponnesus 
GROTE. b. Charles [the Great]..had become, so 
to speak, an e. of Empire BRYCE. 

Hence Epony:mic a. of or pertaining to an e.; 
that is an e. Epo:nymism, the practice of re- 
ferting names of places or peoples to supposed 
Prehistoric epopyms. Epon yalat = EPONYM 1. 

po'nymize v. to serve as an e. to. 

Eponymous (epo:nimos), a. 1840. [f. Gr. 
fmówuos (see prec.) + -Ovs.] 1. That gives 
(his) name to anything. 2. Giving his name 
S year, as did the chief archon at Athens 


wien €. hero or protagonist of the play SWIN- 


Eponymy (epo:nimi). 1865. [- Gr. ézowvula 
derived or significant name, + éróvuuos; See 
Eroxva, -y?.] 1.a, = Eponymism. b. Epony- 
mic nomenclature, 2. The year of office of 
an (Assyrian) eponym 1875. 

d Popee (eppi). Now rare. 1697. [— Fr. 
‘Dopée = Gr. nonora; see next.] An epic poem; 
epic poetry. Also transf. 
transf. A sort of historical e. GROTE. 

,EPopeia (epopiiá). arch. 1749. [- Gr. 
EIS Heanor dy song + zolev make.] 

. Hena i w 
writes epic poetry. EPO Mesh BS 
zEpopt (e-popt). 1696. [- late L: epopta, 
hela énénrns. f. èni EPI- + óm-8ec.] A be- 

Ela er; in Gr. Antiq. one initiated into the 
rene myeteries Also transf. Hence 

a. of or pertaini e w 

Epo-ptist, pertaining to an e. var. 
UN (epos). 1835. [L. — Gr. eos word, 
p^ UN + éz-, Stem of &reiv say.] 1. a. collect. 

ERN awebi narrative poetry celebrating 
mio 8 of heroic tradition 1839. b. = 

oni n. 1855. c. Epic poetry 1835. 2. A 
isis, of events worthy of epic treatment 
1r a, The ancient. E. hardly survived. b. Ever; 
Miosxpeots a morn And claims an e. E 
TE E €. Almost rises into e. CARLYLE. 

f pe pone 1627. [f. contemp. epole v. 
a ns Ta ere * - ATION.] The drinking up 
lEprouvette (epruv. 

é pruve-t) 1781. [Fr. f. 
B Pru test; see -ETTE.] 1. An appara- 
x FOR esting the strength of gunpowder. 

‘Poon used in assaying metals 1874. 
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Epsom (epsom). 1770. 1. attrib. and 
Comb., as E.-water, the water of a mineral 
spring at Epsom in Surrey. E.-salt (collog. 
-salts), orig. the salt (chiefly magnesium 
sulphate) obtained from Epsom-water; now 
magnesium sulphate however prepared. 2. 
Short for Epsom-salt 1803. Hence E-pso- 
mite, native magnesium sulphate. 

Epulary (e-pidlari), a. 1678. [7 L. epularis, 
f. epulum banquet; see -ARY*.] Of or per- 
taining to a feast or banquet. 

Epulation (epivlé-fon). Now rare. 1542. 
l- L. epulatio, f. epulat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
epulari feast; see -ION. Cf. Fr. tépulation.] 
The action of feasting. 

|Epulis (epizlis). 1859. [mod.L. — Gr. 
émovMs, f. éi EPI- + ow gum.] Path. A 
tumour of the gums. 

Epulotic (epiulotik). 1634. [- Gr. érovAwn- 
Kós, Í. émovAo0c0a. be scarred over, f. èri EPI- 
+ ody scar.) Med. 

A. adj. Having power to cicatrize 1761. 

B. sb. in pl. Epulotic medicines or oint- 
menta. 

Epurate (e'piüre't), v. rare, 1799. [f. (O)Fr. 
épurer, f. pur pure; see -ATE*.] írans. To 
purify (lit. and fig.). Hence Epura-:tion. 
Equability (ik, ekwübiditi) 1531. [- L. 
equabilitas, f. &quabilis; see next, -rrv.] 1. 
The quality of being equable; freedom from 
fluctuation or variation. 12. Capability of 
being compared on equal terms —1817. t3. 
Well-balanced condition —1605. 

1. Such an equabilitie of mind HOLINSHED. E.of 
the Sun's motion Ray, of the climate HOOKER; 
Equable (rk-, e-kwib’l), a. 1043. [- L. 
æquabilis, f. equare make level or equal, f. 
equus; see EQUAL, -ABLE.] 1. Uniform, free 
from fluctuation or variation: said of 
motions, temperature, the feelings, etc. 1677. 
2. Free from inequalities; uniform through- 
out; equally proportioned 1692. 13. = EQUrT- 
ABLE. Sir T. Browne. 

1. An e. pulse 1799. E. climates Maury. E. in 
style JOWETT. 2. A more e. system of taxation 
THIRLWALL. Hence E-quableness = EQUABI- 
Lity. E-quably adv. 
Equeval (ikwi-vil), a. Also equizval. 
1867. [f. L. zequavus (f. equus equal + ævum 
age) + -AL'.] Of equal age; belonging to the 
same period. So tEquæ'vous a. 

Equal (rkwül. ME. [- L. «qualis, f. 
«quus level, even.] 

À. adj. 1. Identical in amount, magnitude, 
number, value, intensity, etc. ; neither less nor 
greater. 2. Possessing a like degree of a 
quality or attribute; on the same level in 
dignity, power, excellence, etc.; having the 
same rights or privileges. Const. fo, with. 
1526. 3. Adequate or fit in quantity or 
degree; adequately fit or qualified. Of 
persons: Having competent strength, en- 
durance, or ability. Const. fo. 1674. 4. Even- 
ly proportioned; uniform in effect or opera- 
tion 1661. t5. [= L. æquus.] Fair, equitable, 
impartial -1769. 6. Of surfaces: Level, on 
the same level (arch.) 1649. 7. Uniform 
throughout -1793; in Bot. symmetrical 1876. 
8. = EQUABLE 1. 1620. 19. Of numbers: 
Even (rare) 1806. 110. quasi-adv. Equally 
—1659. 

1. Three hils, not in equall distaunce GRAFTON. 
Of equall height DiGBY. Of e. Profit DRYDEN. In 
nearly e. ratios 1846. 2. Equall in glory to the 
father 1526. He meant his children to be all e. 
CRUISE. Phr. Æ. voices (Mus.): voices either all 
male or allfemale. 3. To make my commenda- 
tions e. to your merit DRYDEN. Phr. E. to (he 
occasion. 4. The army dreaded his e. and in- 
exorable justice GIBBON. E. laws 1836. Phr. 
3I is e. to me (whether): = ‘it makes no differ- 
ence’. 5. E. heauen hath denied that comfort 
GREENE. 6. The e. plains of fruitful Sicily E. B. 
BROWNING. 8. Try them by boiling upon an e. 
fire BACON. An even ore. trot 1761. Ina firm and 
e. tone GIBBON. To keep an oath with an e. mind 


TENNYSON. P 
B. sb. 1. One who is equal to another; as, in 


rank, in power or performance, or tin age 
1573. 2. abstr. An e.: à state of equality. 
Now dial. 1596. 

1. A minister who never had his e.. . for 
and integrity 1792. 2. SPENSER F. Q. V. d 

Equal (i-kwal), v. 1586. [f. prec.] 1. To 
make equal or level, to equalize 1594. 12. To 
represent as equal; to liken, compare —1805. 
3. trans. To be or become equal to; to come 


EQUATE 


up to, match 1590. 4. To produce or achieve 
something equal to. Also finir. To cope on 
equal terms with (rare). 1597. 

1. Cities, „equalled with the ground 1629. Those 
other two equal'd with me in Fate MILT. P. L. 111, 
33. 2. To e. robbery with murder JOHNSON. 3. 
The golde and the chrystall cannot equall it 
Job 28:17. 4. To e. art with art W. BROOME. 
intr. A Body strong enough. .to equall with the 
King 2 Hen. IV, 1. iii, 67. 

Equalist (7-kwAlist). rare. 1661. [f. EQUAL 
+ -Ist.] One who asserts the equality of cer- 
tain (indicated) persons or things. 

Equalitarian (ikwo:lité"riün). 1799. [f. 
EQUALITY + -ARIAN ; cf. humanitarian, etc.) 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the doctrine of 
the equality of mankind. 

B. sb. One who holds this doctrine. 

Equality (ikwo:liti. ME. [- OFr, equalité 
(mod. égalité) — L. aequalitas, f. equalis; see 
EQUAL, -ITY.] 1. The condition of being equal 
in quantity, amount, value, intensity, ete.; 
esp. in Math. exact correspondence between 
magnitudes and numbers in respect of 
quantity (sometimes expressed by the sign 
=) 1570. 2. The condition of being equalty ; 
dignity, privileges, power, etc. with others 
ME. 13. Fairness, impartiality, equity; in 
things, proportionateness ~1845. 4. Evenness, 
uniformity. Now rare. ME. 

1. Pleading e. of years COWPER. 3. E. is of the 
essence of such taxes MOCULLOCH. 4. E. of 
Motion 1664. temper 1762, wear HT. MARTINEAU. 

Equalize (;kwüloiz), v. 1590. [f. EQUAL 
+ -mE, partly after Fr. égaliser.] 11. = 
EQUAL v. 3. —1820. 12. To represent as equal; 
to place on an equality —1751. 3. To make 
equal in magnitude or degree 1022. 14. To 
level -1653, 5. To render uniform 1822. 6. 
intr, Football, etc. To bring the score to an 
equality with the opponent’s. 

1. The Scythians. .do e. the grass in multitude 
1595. 2. The Virgin. . they do at least equalize to 
Christ Hy. MORE. 3. Intending to e, it [Babel] 
with the Starres SIR T. HERBERT. Those who 
attempt to level, never e. BURKE, Office of itself 
does much to e, politicians MACAULAY, 5. To e. the 
motion of a machine IMISON. Hence E:qualiza:- 
tion, E:quali:zer, one who, or that which, makes 


equal. 

E:qualler. rare. 1030. [f. EQUAL v. + 
-gR'.] One who, or that which, makes equal. 

Equally (;kwüli) adv. ME. [f. EQUAL a. 
+ -LY*.] 1. To an equal degree or extent. 
Const. with; occas. as. 1634. 2. In equal 
shares ME. 3. According to one and the 
same rule or measure; impartially, justly 
1526. t4. On a level; uniformly; in a line 
with 1721. 5. In uniform degree or quantity 
1664, 

1. And e. of Fear and Forecast void DE FOE. 2. 
To her other sisters e. between them CRUISE. 3. 
To deal e. between man and man HOBBES. 

Equalness (ikwülnés) Now rare. 1530. 
|f. as prec. + -NESS.] 1. = EQUALITY 1, 2. 
12. Fairness, equity —1556. 13. Evenness, 
uniformity —1799. 

Equanimity (kwünimiti) 1007. [- L. 
aquanimitas, f. equanimis having an even 
mind, f. equus even + animus mind; see 
-my.] T1. Fairness of judgement, impartiality 
-1752. 2. Evenness of mind or temper; the 
quality of being undisturbed by good or ill 
fortune 1603. 

2. To bear odium with e. BURKE. 

Equanimous (ikwæ'niməs), a. 1050. [f. 
L. aquanimis (see prec.) + -0US.] 1. Even- 
tempered; not easily elated or depressed. 
12. Impartial 1670. Hence Equa:nimous-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Equant (i-kwünt). 1621. [- zquant-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. æquare; see next, -ANT.] 

A. adj. That equalizes. E. circle [med.L. 
circulus aquans), in ancient astronomy, a 
circle imagined in order to reconcile the 
planetary movements with the hypothesis of 
the uniform velocity of celestial motion. 

B. sb. = E. circle. 

Equate (ikwé'-t), v. late ME. [- æquat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. æquare make equal, f. æquus; 
see EQUAL, -ATE?.] fl. To make bodies equal; 
to balance (rare) —1755. 2. țTo take the 
average of; in Astr. to reduce to an average 
1633. 3. Math. To state the equality of; to 
put in the form of an equation 1799. 4, 
transf. and fig. To treat as equivalent 18... 
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2. To e. solar days, that is to convert apparent in- 
to mean time [etc.] 1751. 4. Boudicca might per- 
haps be equated..with such a Latin name as 
Victorina J. Ruys. 

Equation (kwé*-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. égua- 
tion or L. æquatio. f. as prec.; see -0N.] 1. 
The action of making equal or balancing; 
equilibrium, equality 1656. tspec. in Astrol. 
Equal partition. Only in ME. 2. Astron. 
Reduction to a normal value or position by 
making compensations for a known cause 
of irregularity or error. Chiefly concr. the 
quantity added or subtracted for this pur- 
pose. 1666. 13. Math. The act of stating the 
identity in value of two quantities or ex- 
pressions —1673. 4. A formula affirming the 
equivalence of two quantitative expressions, 
connected by the sign =. Also transf. 1570. 

1. Again the golden day resum'd its right, And 
ruled in just e. with the night Rows. Phr. E. of 
demand and supply, e. of trade, etc. 2. The 
difference between true and mean solar time. .is 
called the e. of time 1854. Phr. Annual e.: 
see ANNUAL. E. of the centre: the difference be- 
tween the mean and the true anomaly of a 
heavenly body. E. of the equinezes: the difference 
between the mean and the apparent places of the 
equinoxes. E. of time: the difference between the 
time shown by a clock (mean time) and that 
shown by a sundial. Personal e.: the correction 
required in astronomical observations in conse- 
quence of greater or less inaccuracy habitual to 
individual observers. Also transf. E. of payments: 

the process of Anang a mean time for the pay- 
ment in one amount of sums due at different 
times. 4. The two chief kinds of equations are: 

(1) Those which contain symbols denoting one or 

more unknown quantities. . . (2) Those which indi- 

cate a constant relation between variables: as E. 
to a curve, an equation expressing a relation be- 

tween coordinates or the like, which is constant 

for every point of the curve; e. of motions, ete. 

Equations are Ree as simple, quadratic, 

cubic, etc. (or as of the ist, 2nd, 3rd etc. degree) 

according to the highest power which they con- 
tain of any unknown or variable. O.E.D. Phr. 

To solve an e.: to discover the numerical values 

of the symbols denoting unknown quantities, 

Equational (kwé'-fonal), a. 1864. [f. prec. 
+ -AL^] Pertaining to, or involving the use 
of, equations. Hence Equa-tionally adv. 

Equator (ikwé'toz, -o1. ME. [= (O)Fr. 
équateur or med.L. wquator, in full circulus 
equator diei et noctis circle equalizing day 

and night, f. wquare; see EQUATE, -OR 2.y; 1. 

Astron. A great circle of the celestial sphere, 

whose plane is perpendicular to the axis of 

the earth. Called also the EQUINOCTIAL, q.v. 

. Geog. A great circle of the earth, in the 
Plane of the celestial equator, and equidistant 
from the two poles 1612. Also transf. 1746. 

2. Ee The solar e. LOCKYER, Phr. Magnetic 

e. = Aclinie line (see TPMT E. of the magnet: 

the portion of the magnet mi idway between the 

two poles, which is apparently less magnetic. 

Equatorial (;ikwütó*riül). 1664. [f. prec. 
+ JAL, Of. Fr. équatorial.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to an equator, esp, 
oua equator. ' 

» E. instrument or telescope: a telescope at- 
tached by an arm to an axle revolving in S ires: 
tion parallel to the plane of the equator. By a 
uniform motion given to this axle the telescope 
follows the diurnal apparent motion of any point 
in the heavens to which it is directed. Æ. circle: a 
graduated circle (also called hour-circle, right- 
ascension-circle) revolving in a plane parallel to 
the equator, forming part of the e. instrument. 

B. sb. = E. instrument; see A. 1793. 

Equerry (e'kwéri, ikweri) Also aphet. 

Tquerry. 1526. [Earliest forms esquiry, 

escuirie ~ Fr. tescu(i)rie (mod. écurie stable), 

of unkn. origin. Sense 2 seems to be based on 

OFr. escuyer d'escuyrie ‘SQUIRE of stables’, 

AFr. esquire de qurye. The stress (e-kweri) is 

favoured, and is due to an imagined con- 

nection with L. equus horse] +1, The 

Stables of a royal or princely household, 

or the body of officers in charge of them 

71731. 2. [Short for ‘gentleman of the e.’ or 
‘groom of the e.’] ta. A groom 1708. b. An 
officer charged with the care of the horses 
of a royal or exalted personage. At the Eng- 
lish Court, an officer of the household, in 
occasional attendance on the sovereign. 1526. 

Hence E-querryship, the position of an e, 

Equestrial (ikwe-striil), a. Now rare. 
1553. [f. as next + -AL!.] = next. 


Equestrian (ikwe'striăn). 1656. [f. L. 
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equestris belonging to a horseman, f. eques 
horseman, knight, f. equus horse; see -IAN.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to horse-riding. 
Also, skilled in horse-riding. 2. Mounted on 
a horse. Also, representing a person so 
mounted. 1711. 3. Rom. Antig. Of or pertain- 
ing to the order of Equites 1696. 

1. Candidates for e. glory JOHNSON. 2. Ane. lady 
appeared upon the plains 1711. The Antique E. 
Statute of Marcus Aurelius ADDISON. 

B. sb. One who rides on horseback; also, one 
who publicly performs on horseback 1791. 

Hence Eque'strianissm, the art or practice of 
riding on horseback. So Equestrie-nne, a female 


e. 

Equi- (rkwi-, repr. L. æqui-, comb. f. 
zequus, in sense ‘equal’, or (advb.) ‘equally, 
in an equal degree’. Hence: 

E:quijanharmo'nic a., Math. equally an- 
harmonic: applied when two ranges, each of four 
points, are projective; -ly adv. E:quijarti-culate 
a., having equal joints with another. Equiba-- 

lance sb. = EQUILIBRIUM. fEquiba-lance v., to 
counterpoise. Equicha:ngeable a., equally 
varying, Equico-nvex a., having two convex 
surfaces with equal curves, Equicre'scent a., 
having equal increments. E:quidia:gonal a., 
having the diagonals equal. E:quidiu-rnal a. 
nonce-word, [tr. Gr. lonuepwós], pertaining to the 
time when days and nights are equal: applied to 
the equinoctial line. Equigra:phic a, = HOMA- 
LOGRAPHIC. Equilo-bate a., having equal lobes. 

E:quimome:ntal a, Physics, having equal mo- 
ments of inertia about parallel axes. +Equipe-n- 
sate v., to weigh or esteem equally. E:qui- 
ER a., having equal periods, Equipro:- 

abilism, the doctrine of the equiprobabilists. 
Equipro:babilist, one of those who hold that of 
two opinions the less safe may be followed pro- 
vided it be as probable, or nearly as probable, 
as the opposite. Equira-dial a., having equal 
radii. Equira'dical a., ‘equally radical’ WW). 
E:quisegmental a., Math. having equal seg- 
ments. E:quitange'ntial a., having a tangent 
equal to a constant line; said of a certain curve. 
Equiva‘lue v., to make or be equal in value. 
E-quivalved a., Conch. having both valves alike. 
TE:quivelo'city, equality in velocity. Equivo:te 
(U.S.), a tie in voting. 

tEquia-ngle. 1570. [- Fr. équiangle — late 
L. equiangulus; see next.] 

A. adj. = EQUIANGULAR ~1611. 

B. sb. pl. Equal angles. By equiangles: at 
right angles. 1593. So tEquia-ngled a. 

Equiangular (ikwis-ngiülài) a. 1660. 
If. late L. equiangulus (Boethius), f. equi- 
EQUI- + angulus ANGLE sb.; see -AR*.] 
Having equal angles, as an e. figure, mutu- 
ally e. 

Phr. E. spiral, a name for the logarithmic spiral, 
in which the angle between the radius vector and 
the tangent is constant. Hence E:quia:ngula-- 
rity, the condition or fact of being e. 

Equiaxe (i-kwieks), a. 1810. [- Fr. 
équiaze, f. equi- EQUI- + axe AXIS!.] Crystall. 
Having equal axes. So E-quiaxed a. 

Equicrural (ikwikrü*ràál) a. 1050. If. 
late L. equicrurius isosceles (tr. Gr. laoakeNis), 
f. equi- EQUI- + crus, crur- leg; see 7AL!.] 
Having equal legs or sides; isosceles, var. 
tE-quicrure, 

Equidifferent Gkwidiférént) a. 1695. 
[f. EQUI- + DIFFERENT.) Having equal differ- 
ences; arithmetically proportional. 

Equidistant (ikwidi-stant), a. 1570. [- 
(O)Fr. équidistant or med.L. equidistans, -ant-; 
see EQUI, DISTANT.) 1, Separated by an 
equal distance. Also fig. 1593. 2. Of lines: 
Parallel. 

Hence Equidi-stantly adv, at an equal distance, 

Equiform (i:kwifjam), a. |f. EQU + 
“FORM 2.) Having one and the same form. 
(Dicts.) So Equifo-rmal a. TEquifo-rmity, 
uniformity. SIR T. BROWNE. 

fEquila-ter, 1570. [7 (O)Fr. équilatére or 
late L. zquilaterus, f. equi- EQUI- + latus, 
later- side.] 

A. adj. Having equal sides —-1715. 

B. sb. A square or cube, or a Square or cube 
number —1636. n 


„Equilateral (ikwi lo-teràl), a. 
équilateral or late L. equilateralis, f. as prec.; 


See -AL?.] Having all the sides equal. 
Phr. E. arch: an arch in which the chords of the 
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Equilibrant (kwilibrünt) 1883, [= pp 
équilibrant, f. équilibrer; sce next, app] 
Physics. “Any system of forces which it 
applied to a rigid body, would balance a 
given system of forces acting on it? (Thomson 
& Tait). 

Equilibrate (ikwijloi breit), v. 1885, icy 
equilibrat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L, &qui- 
librare, f. equi- Equi- + libra balance; see 
-ATE*.] 1. trans. To bring into or keep im 
equipoise or equilibrium: to balance, 2. To 
counterpoise 1829. 3. absol. and intr, To be 
in a state of equilibrium; to balance, Const. 
with. 1829. 

3. The forces neutralise each other and mutually 
t. 1830. So +Equili-brate a, equally balanced, 
Equilibratory a. tending to produce equili- 
brium. var. Equili-briate v. 


Equilibration (ikwijloibré'-fon). . 1619, 
[- late L. equilibratio, f. 
-ION.] The action of bringing into or keeping. 


y equilibrations of undetermined counsel 
var. +Equili-bre, 

Equilibriate (lkwili-briét), a. 1649. [f, 
EQUILIBRIUM + -ATE'.] = EQUILIBRATE, 

Equilibrist (ikwi i 
[f. as prec. + -1sr.] 
balancing; esp. a 
E:quilibri-stic a. 

Equilibrity (ikwijli-briti). 1044. [f. EQUI- 
LIBRIUM + -rrY.] The state of being equally 
balanced ; equilibrium. 

Equilibrium ( ilivbridm), 1008. [= L. 
equilibrium, f. æqui- EQUI- + libra balance.) 
l. Physics. The condition of equal balance 
between opposing forces; that state of a 
body in which the forces acting upon it are 80 
arranged that their resultant at every point 
is zero. 2. The state of balance between 
powers of any kind 16 b. The condition 
of indecision or indifference produced by 
opposing influences of equal force 1085. 

1. The Fluids, pressing equally and easily yleld- 
ing to each other, soon restore the Equilibrium 
1097. 2. So to balance [the Spaniard and the 


French] Power, as to keep both in an E. 1077. 
b. There is an end of the Doubt or Zquilibrium 
1085. 

Hence Equili-brial a. of or pertaining to e.; 
structed on the principle of e. Equili-brious a. 
that is in a state of e. TEquili-briously adv. 


var, Equilibrio 


Equi-librize v. to bring t 


[the L. ablative, treated as Eng.) 
Equimultiple  (īkwimv:ltip’l), ^ 1656. 
[Anglicization of mod.L. equimultiplez. 


(Billingsley); see EQUI-, MULTIPLE.] 

fA. adj. Produced by multiplying by the 
same number. HOBBES. 

B. sb. One of a set of numbers or quantities 
which each have common multiplier. Thus 
14 and 28 are equimultiples of 2 and 4. 
Chiefly pl. 1660. ri 

Equine (i-kwoin), a. 1778. [- L. equinus, i 
equus horse; see -INE'.] Of, pertaining to, 
or resembling a horse. his 

The mule is apt to forget all but the e. side of 


pedigree LOWELL. So 1Equimal a. Hence 
Equi-nity. LANDOR. d 
Equinoctial (ek-, ikwinokfál) ME. 


(O)Fr. équinoctial — L. equinoctialis, f. qut 
noctium ; see EQUINO: AL',] a 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to a state of equal 7d 
and night. 2. Pertaining to the mero 
point of the equinox 1570; happening al vas 
the time of the equinox 1792. 3. — Rr 
TORIAL; also, pertaining to the regions ni 
the terrestrial equator 1594. 

1. Phr. E. line, circle (road M1UTON), the celestial 
or terrestrial equator. Cf. 1 and 2, E. pointe 
EQUINOX 2. 2. Six houre hich is the one bo 
of an Equinoctiall day 1594, The th E 
WELLINGTON, gales LIVINGSTONE. hich in- 
colure: see COLURE. E. month: a month whie 


S. 
1 equator: 80 called 


because, when the sun is on it, day and nin 
are of equal length ME. 2. The terres EE 
equator. Now rare. 1584. Also transf. UN 
fig. 13. = EQUINOX —1005. 4. An equinoc 
ale 1748, 
Bz. Aa If, when you haye crossed thé a E 
virtues die BURKE. Hence Equino'ctially adv. 
the direction of the e. or equator. | 
fiEquinoctium. rare. Pl. -ia; 
ME. [L.; see next.] Equinox —1088. 


-jums. 


EQUINOX 


inox (i-k-, ¢-kwingks). 1579. [- (partly 
through (O)Fr. éguinoze) L. aequinoctium, in 
med.L. -nozium, f. æqui- EQUI- + noz, noct- 
night.] 1. One of the two periods of the year 
when day and night are of equal length, 
owing to the sun’s crossing the Equator. 

Hence, the time of this crossing, that is, the 
20 March, and the 22 or 23 September. 1588. 
b. The condition of equality of day and 
night, Also jig. 1604. 2. One of the two 
points at which the sun’s path crosses the 
Kquator, viz. the first points in Aries and 
Libra 1594. 13. Equinoctial line or 
EQUATOR —1728. An equinoctial gale 
(rare) DRYDEN. 

1. Live long, nor feel. . Our changeful equinoxes 
TENNYSON 

Equip (Ukwi-p), v. 1523. [- Fr. équiper in 
same sense (XVI, but cf. A Fr. eskipeson equip- 
ment, med.L. eschipare man (a vessel), 
prob. - ON. pa man (a vessel) fit up, 
arrange, f. skip Sut» sb.') 1. trans, To fit out 
(aship) 1580. 2. ‘To furnish for service’ (T.); 
to provide with what is requisite for action, 
as arms, instruments, or apparatus. Hence 
fij. Const. with. b. To finance 1690. 3. To 
array; to dress, fit out (for a journey) 1695. 

1, Equipping the ship for these two different 
voyages ANSON. 2. To e. Horses 1605, a man as a 
writer 1703, a new theory 1879. 3. It is Dr. 
Donne, equipped for the expedition to Cales 
H. WALPOLE. 

Equipage (ewipéds), sb. 1579. [- Fr. 
équipage, f. équiper; see prec., -AGE. 
EquemeNT —1684. 2. Furniture, apparatus, 
or outfit, including all that is needed for an 
army, a ship, an ablishment, a journey or 
expedition, etc. 1579. +3. Uniform, accoutre- 
ments —1818; costume, dress, ‘get up’ —1823. 
4. Articles for personal ornament or use; à 
case of these 1716. 15. Apparatus in general 
(lit. and fig.) -1734. 16. Formal state or order; 
ceremonious display —1756. 17. Train, réti- 
nue, following —173!. 8. A carriage with or 
without horses and the attendant servants 
1721. 19. The crew of a ship [tr. F. équipage.] 
(rare) —1751. 110. [as if f. Equr.] Equal 
step; also fig. —1055. 
2.How war may ‘ove. .Inallhere, MILT. Our 
e. for the night 1858. Phr. Breakfast-, tea-e,: a 
breakfast, tea-service (arch.) 7. The young 
Prince of Orange, with a splendid E. EVELYN. 8. 
Here..roll and rumble all kinds of equipages 
HAWTHORNE. 10. To march in e. with better wit 
W. BROWNE, 

TE'quipage, v. 1590. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
furnish with an equipage; to fit out —1784. 
2. To rank (trans, and intr.). HEYWOOD. 

tEquiparable, a. 1611. [- OFr. equi- 
parable or L, xquiparabilis, f. equiparare; 
See next, -ABLE.] Equal in comparison, 
equivalent —16¢ 
piEqui parate, v. 1632. [- equiparat-, pa. 

Pl. stem of L. æquiparare compare, liken, f. 
Sahar, f. equi- EQUI- + par equal; see 
rA level; to treat as on the same 

quiparation (ilcwi:páré^fon). 1615, [7 L. 
Saati f. as prec.; see -I0N.] The action 
Hd Placing on an equality; tthe action of 
pobaring ; concr. a parallel, 

aquipedal Gkwipi-dàl), a. (t. L. equipedus 
prs Xt) 4- -AV.] Having equal feet; Zool. 

ing the pairs of feet equal. (Dicts.) 
y guuipede (kwipid). 1835. [- L. æqui- 
pen or equipes, -ped- adjs., f. æqui- EQUI- 
i » ped- foot.] Zool. Having legs of equal 

dm Also as sb. in pl. 
sis duipendent, a. 1640. [f. EQUI- + PEN- 

-| Hanging in equipoise —16: 

tEquipendency. equipoise —1681. Hence 
;'quipment (ikwi-pmént). 1717. [- Fr. 
tenets f. équiper; see EQUIP, -MENT.] 
equip; ee of equipping; the state of being 

ie ; the manner in which a person or 
used i equipped 1748. 2. concr. Anything 
appara eee nes furniture, outfit, warlike 

Katell necessaries for travelling, etc.; 

Th ellectual outfit 1717. 

EMERSON. of pni expedition 1809, of Arctic ships 
^ soldier 870. e e, of a female archer STRUTT, of 
E ooe aae (@kwipoiz), sb. 1658. [f. EQUI- 
Equality a repl. the phr. equal poise.| 1. 
condition of equal distribution of weight; a 

of perfect balance or equilibrium; 
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esp. in intellectual, moral, political, or social 
forces or interests. 2. A counterpoise; an 
equivalent force. Chiefly fig. 1780. 

1. To live in a continual e. of doubt JOHNSON. 2. 
The e. to the clergy [i.e. the aristocracy] being re- 
moved, the Church became so powerful BUCKLE. 

Equipoise (ikwipoiz), v. 1647, [f. prec. 
Sb.] 1. trans. To serve as an equipoise to; to 
counterbalance 1664. 2. To place or hold in 
beue 1764. 13. inir. To balance with 

Equipollence (ikwi,pgléns). ME. |- OFr. 
equipolence (mod. éguipollence), f. equipolent; 
see next, -ENCE. Cf. med.L. equipollentia.] 
1. Equality of force, power, or signification. 
2. Logic. An equivalence between two or 
more propositions ME. var. Equipo-llency. 

Equipollent (ikwipolént) ME. [- OFr. 
equipolent (mod. équipollent) — L. æquipollens, 
-ent- of equal value, f. zqui- EQUI- + pollére 
be strong.] 

A. adj. 1. Of equal power, weight, impor- 
tance, or significance. Obs. of persons. 2. 
Identicalin meaning or result; equivalent; 
in Logic, said esp. of propositions expressing 
the same thing but differently 1577. Hence 
Equipo-llently adv. 

1. A considerable and e, muscular force PALEY. 

B. sb. Something that has equal power, 
weight, etc.; an equivalent 1611. 

Equiponderance (ikwi;pondérüns). 1775. 
[f. next; see -ANOE. Cf. Fr. équipondérance.] 
Equality of weight; equilibrium. var. Equi- 
po'nderancy. 

Equiponderant (ikwiipomndérünt). 1630. 
[7 equiponderant- pres. ppl. stem of med. 
*equiponderare have equal weight, f. equi- 
Equi- + ponderare weigh; see -ANT. Cf. Fr. 
équipondérant.) 

A. adj. Of equal weight; evenly balanced. 

The quantity of air to a quantity of water e. 
thereto, is as 1300 to 1. BOYLE. E. strife 'twixt 
Good and Evil 1882. 

B. sb. pl. Things of equal weight 1852. 

Equiponderate (ikwi;pondére't), v. 1641. 
[alt. of PREPONDERATE v.' by substitution of 
Equi- for pre-.] tl. intr. To be in equipoise 
=1822. 2. trans. To counterbalance 1061. 
3. To make well-balanced 1810. 

2. Both e. (a pound, suppose) in air 1766. Hence 
1Equipo'nderate, Equipo:nderated ppl. adjs. 
Equipo-nderation, 

+Equipo-nderous, a. 1656. [f. EQUI- + L. 
pondus, ponder- weight + -ous.] Of equal 
weight or specific gravity; also fig. -1729. 

+Equipo-ndious, a. [f. L. equipondium an 
equal weight, counterpoise (f. equi- EQUI- + 
pondus weight) + -0Us.] Of equal weight on 
both sides; nicely-balanced. GLANVILL. 

Equi-potent, a. rare. 1875. [f. EQUI- + 
PorENT.] Of equal power. 

Equipotential (:kwipote:nJAl a. 1078. 
[f. EQUI- + POTENTIAL.] 11. Of equal autho- 
rity. 2. Having equality of potential 1880. 

2. When a potential function exists, surfaces for 
which the potential is constant are called E. sur- 
faces MAXWELL. 

Equirotal (ikwi,rd" tal), a. 1839. [f. EQUI- 
+ L. rota wheel + -AL'.] 1. Having fore and 
hind wheels of equal diameter. 2. ‘Having 
equal rotation’. (Dicts.) 

Equisetaceous (e:kwi,sité''Jos), d. 1807. 
[See EQUISETUM and -ACEOUS.] Bot. Belong- 
ing to the order Equisetacez. 

Equisetic (ekwist tik), a. 1838. [f. EQUI- 
sETUM + -10.] Chem. Derived from Equi- 
setum. Æ. acid = ACONITIC acid. 

Equisetum (ekwisit)m). Pl. -ums, -8. 
1830. [- L. equisetum (prop. equiswtum), f. 
equus horse + seta bristle.] Bot. The typical 
genus of the N.O. Equisetacez ; Horsetail. 
Hence Equise-tiform a. (Dicts.). 

Equison. (- L. equiso, -on-, f. equus horse.] 
A groom. LANDOR. 

Equisonant Gkwiso"nánt), a. [f. EQUI- + 
SowANT.] Ancient Mus. Consonant in the 
octave. Hence Equiso-nance. 

Equitable (ekwitàb'), a. 1040. [- Fr. 
équitable, f. équité Equity, with active mean- 
ing of the suffix, as (e-g-) in charitable.) 1. 
Characterized by equity or fairness: now 
rarely of persons. 2. Pertaining to the depart- 
ment of jurisprudence called Equity; valid 
in equity as dist. from law 1720. 


EQUIVALENT 


1. E. Judges BURNET. In all literal and e. con- 
struction CROMWELL. Upon e. grounds 1654. 2. 
A trust estate. .is good as an e. jointure CRUISE. 
Hence E-quitableness. E-quitably adv; 

Equitant (e-kwitint), a. 1830. [- equitant-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. equilare; see next, -ANT.] 
Bol. Overriding: said of leaves which suc- 
cessively overlap each other according to 
age, as in the iris. 

Equitation (ekwité'-fon). 1562. [- Fr. 
équitation or L. equitatio, -dn-, f. equitat-, pa, 
ppl. stem of L. equitare, f. eques, equit- 
horseman, f. equus horse; see -10N.] The 
action, art, or habit of riding on, or as on, 
horseback; horsemanship. 

Broomsticks, .the. instruments of their noc- 
turnal e. LOWELL. 

Equity (e:kwiti). MB. [- (O)Fr. équité ~ L. 
equitas, f. equus; see EQUI, -ITY.] 1. gen. 
The quality of being equal or fair; imparti- 
ality; even-handed dealing, 2. That which is 
fair and right. rarely in pl. ME. 3. Jurisp. 
The recourse to general principles of justice 
(= L. naturalis equitas) to correct or supple- 
ment the ordinary law 1574. 4. In England, 
Treland, and U.S., a system of law existing 
side by side with the common and statute 
law (together called ‘law’ in a narrower 
sense), and superseding these, when they 
conflict with it 1591. Also transf. of analo- 
gous systems. 5. An equitable right, i.e. one 
recognizable in a court of equity. Often in 
pl. 1626. b. The ordinary shares of a com- 
pany as opposed to the preference shares 
1904, 6. altrib. 1832. 

1. E. was my crowne Job 24:14. 2. To do 
equyte and justice CAXTON. Chancellors. . 
moderated the rigour of the law according. . to e. 
1858. 4. There are settled and inviolable rules 
of e., which require to be moderated by the rules 
of good conscience 1858. In England, e. was 
formerly administered by a special class of 
tribunals, of which the Court of Chancery was 
chief; but since 1873 all the branches of the High 
Court administer both ‘law’ and ‘equity’, it being 
provided that where the two differ, the rules of e. 
are to be followed. O.E.D. 5. The wife's e. to a. 
suitable provision for the maintenance of herself 
and her children KENT. Phr, E. of redemption: 
the right of a mortgagor who has in law forfeited 
hisestate to redeem it within a reasonable time by 
payment of the principal and interest. E. to a 
selllement: a wife's equitable right to have settled 
upon her any properties coming to her after 
marriage. Comb. e.-draftsman, a barrister who 
draws pleadings in e. 

{E-quivale, v. 1608. [- late L. equivalére; 
see next.) trans. To be equivalent to; to pro- 
vide an equivalent for —1695. 

Equivalence  (ikwivüléns) sb. 1541. 
— (O)Fr. équivalence — med.L. equivalentia, f. 
awquivalent-; see next, -ENCE.] 1. The con- 
dition of being equivalent; in Physics, 
equality of energy or effect. 2, Chem. The 
doctrine that differing fixed quantities of 
different substances are equivalent in 
chemical combinations 1880. 

1. To reduce propositions to identity or e. 
LEWES. Phr. E. of force: the doctrine that force 
of one kind becomes transformed into force of 
another kind of the same value. Hence [Equiva- 
lence v. nonce-wd. to balance. SIR T. BROWNE. 
Equi-valency [see -ENCY] = EQUIVALENCE; 
Geol. correspondence of strata in serial order and 
characteristics. 

Equivalent (ikwi-vilént). 1460. [- (O)Fr. 
équivalent — xquivalent-, pres. ppl. stem of 
late L. wquivalére, f. æqui- EQUI- + valére be 
strong.) A. adj. 1. Equal in value, power, 
efficacy, or import; having equal or corres- 
ponding significance. Obs. of persons. 2. 
Tantamount 1639. 3. Corresponding 1634. 
4. Chem. Equal in combining value; having 
the same degree of quantivalence 1850. 
Also Equi-valent (ikwivé'lént). 

1. No Fair to thine E. or second MILT. P. L. IX. 
609. To pay an e. penalty JAs. MILL. Here he 
makes a republic e. to a democracy 1832. 2. His 
presence, . would be e. to an army of ten thousand 
men S. AUSTIN. 3. The Cadi, or some e. officer 
MomsE. Hence Equi-valently adv. 

B. sb. 1. Something equalin value or worth ; 
also, something tantamount 1502. 2. A word, 
expression, sign, etc. of equivalent import 
1651. 3. a. Chem. = e. proportion (see quot. 
and A. 4) 1827. b. That which corresponds 
in relative position or function; as, (Biol.) 
analogous and homologous structures; (@eol.) 
a stratum or formation in one country 


EQUIVALUE 


answering to one in another 1839. c. Physics. 
Mechanical e.: the amount of mechanical 
effect resulting from the operation of a force. 
Mechanical e. of heat: taken as, the amount 
of mechanical energy required to raise 1 lb. 
of water through 1? C. 1842. a 

1. Belleisle alone. . was a sufficient e. for Minorca 
1792. Phr. The E. (Eng. Hist.): the sum ordered, 
by the Act of Union of 1807, to be paid to Scot- 
land as a set-off against additional excise-duties, 
loss on coinage, etc. 3. a. The term e. was subse- 
quently introduced to indicate the proportional 


weights of analogous substances found to be of 


equal value in their chemical action 1873, 
omb.: e.-money (see B. 1, quot.); e. number 
(Chem.) atomic weight. 

Equivalue; see EQUI- pref. 

fEqui'vocacy. rare. [f. late L. &quivocus 
(see next) + -AcY.] Equivocal character. 
Sm T. BROWNE. 

Equivocal (ikwi-vokal). 1601. [f, late L. 
equivocus (see EQUIVOQUE) + -AL!] 

A. adj, 11. Equal or the same in name but 
not in reality; nominal—1744. 2. Having two 
or more significations equally appropriate; 
capable of double interpretation; ambiguous 
1601. 3. Of uncertain nature; undecided 
(chiefly in neg. sentences) 1658. 4. Of persons, 
callings, etc.: Doubtful in character; ques- 
tionable, suspicious 1790, 

2. Without ambiguous or equiuocall tearmes 
FULBEOKE. E. sentences SHAKS., answers 1756, 
proofs ‘JUNIUS’. 3. The sentiments of London 
Were not e. BURKE. Phr, E. generation: the (sup- 
posed) production of plants or animals without 
parents: spontaneous generation. Æ., chord (Mus.): 
one which may be resolved into different keys 
without changing any of its tones, 4. A Church- 
man. .whose sanctity was e. H. WALPOLE. An e. 
mode of life LYTTON. 

Hence Equi:voca‘lity, e. quality; an equivoque. 
Equi'vocally adv. Equi-vocalness, e. quality. 

tB. sb. An equivocal word or term; a homo- 
nym -1734. 

Equivocate (ikwi-voke't), v. 1590. [7 equi- 
vocal-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. equivocare, f. 
equivocus; see EQUIVOQUE, -ATE Cf, Fr. 
équivoquer (XVI).] tl. intr. To have the same 
sound with 1011. 12. To use words of more 
than one sense; to deal in ambiguities 1686. 
3. In bad sense: ‘To mean one thing and 
express another’ (J.); to prevaricate 1590. 
14. trans. To evade (an oath, etc.) by equi- 
vocation —1649. 

3. The witness shuffled, equivocated, retended 
to misunderstand the questions MACAULAY. 
Hence Equi-vocatingly adv, Equi-vocator. 
Equi-yocato-ry a. indicating or containing 
equivocation, 

Equivocation (ikwi:voké'-fon). ME. [- 
late L. æquivocatio, t. as prec.; see -I0N. Cf. 
OFr. equivocation.] t1. The using (a word) in 
more than one sense; ambiguity of meaning 
in words -1810. b. Logic. As = Gr. ópovuuta: 
The fallacy of using the same term in different 
Senses in a syllogism 1605. 2. The use of 
Words or expressions susceptible of a double 
signification, in order to mislead. Also concr. 
1605. 

2. The Subtle difference. . Betwixt JEquivocation 
and a Lye 1634. 

ekwivo*k). 


Equivoque, -voke (i-kwi-, 
ME. [- (O)Fr. équivoque or late L. &quivocus, 
f. equus equal + vocare. call.) 

tA. adj, = Equivocat —1650. 

B. sb. t1. A thing which has the same name 
as something different —1060. 2. An ex- 
pression capable of more meanings than one; 
word-play, punning 1614, 3. Ambiguity of 
speech. Also transf. 1809. 4, = EQUIVOCA- 
TION 2 (rare) 1616. 

Equivorous (ikwi-vores), a. rare, 1828. 
If. L. equus horse + -vOROUS.] Feeding on 
horseflesh. 

Er (61). 1862. Representing the inarticu- 
late murmur of a hesitant speaker. 

-er', sufiz, ME. -er(e, -ar(e, OE. -ere, 
forming sbs., represents WGer. -âri :- OTeut. 
-ürja-z. The relation between Gme. -árja-z 
and L. -arius is obscure. 

1. In its original sense ‘a man who has to do 
with’, it designates persons according to their 
profession or occupation, as in hatter, slater, etc. 
Exceptions to this are cottager, vil r, and the 
ike; also a class of words chiefly belonging to 
mod. collog. language, and denoting things or 
actions, as header, back-hander, fiver, etc. In some 
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other words, e.g. Londoner, foreigner, southerner, 
-er indicates place of origin or residence. 

2. The suffix became also a formative of agent- 
nouns. These normally denote personal (orig. 
male) agents; but they may be things; e.g. 
blotter, poker, roller, etc. 

3. In some words, chiefly of Fr. origin, -er ap- 
pears to be a mere extension of earlier words in -er 
denoting trades or offices; e.g. caterer, fruiterer, 
ete. d 

4. The suffix -er is also used to form sbs. serving 
as adaptations of L. types in -logus, -graphus; e.g. 
chronologer, biographer, ete. Ripa 

-er', suffiz, of various origin, occurring in 
sbs, and adjs. adopted from OFr. 

1. ME. -er, rept OFr. -er:—L. -arem, -ar: see 
-AR, and sampler. " 

2. ME. -er, m AFr. -er (OFr. -ier) in sbs. which 
descend from L. forms in -arius, -arium (see -ARY). 
The sense is ‘a person or thing connected with’, ‘a 
receptacle for", as in mariner, garner, etc. 

3. In mod. Eng. 


A. In adjs. ME. -er, -ere (-ore, -ure), -re, OE. -ra 
(fem., neut. -re) represents two different Gme. 
suffixes; viz. -izon-, and -ózon-, f. the adverbial 
-iz, -ôz: see B. In mod. Eng. the use of -er is al- 
most restricted to words of one or two syllables. 

B. In adverbs, The OE. form was -or :- Gmc. 
-ôz, ?f. -ô adverbial suffix + ~iz, corresp. to L. -is 
in magis, nimis. The inflexional comparison still 
occurs in poetry, as in keendier (Tennyson), 

-er*, suffiz, the ending of certain AFr. infs, 
used as sbs.; e.g. dinner, supper; user, 
waiver. 

-er*, suffix, forming frequent. and iterative 
vbs., e.g. chatter, patter, scalter. 

-er*, suffiz, in Oxford Univ. slang used in 
joc. formations, as brekker (f. breakfast), footer 
(f. football), SOCCER. 

Era (i*rà). 1615. [- late L. æra, orig. pl. of 
#8, ær- copper in the sense ‘counters (for cal- 
culation)’, used as fem. sing. for ‘number 
used as a basis of reckoning’, ‘item of 
account’, ‘epoch from which time is reck- 
oned’ (Isidore); see ORE.] 1. A system of 
chronology, numbering years from some 
particular point of time 1646. 2, = EPOCH I. 1. 
1615. 3. A date, or an event, which begins 
a new period in the history of anything; an 
important date. Cf. Epoch I. 2. 1703. 4, A 
period marked by the prevalence of some 
particular state of things 1741. b. = ErocH 
IL. b, c. 1796. 5. The approximate date of an 
event, ete. 1714. 

1. Dionysius the Abbot. brought in the Æra of 
Christ’s Incarnation 1646. In the year 570 of our 
E...the man Mahomet was born CARLYLE. 2. 
Some three centuries before our e. HERSCHEL. 
The landing of this English Governor was an c. 
their lives DIXON. 4. The polished æra of Queen 
Anne H. WALPOLE. b. The worst e. of architec- 
ture 1870. 

Eradiate (iré-die't), v. 1647. 
RADIATE v.] 1. intr. To shoot forth, as rays 
oflight. 12. trans. To give forth like or in 
rays -1794. Hence Era:dia-tion, the action 
of eradiating; also concr. 

Eradicate (ire-dike't), v. 1564. [- eradicat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. eradicare, f. e- Ex-! + 
radix, radic- root; see -ATE.] 1, trans. To 
pull or tear up by the roots; to root out. 
2. To extirpate, get rid of 1647. 

1. Okes eradicated By a prodigious whirlwind 
163; of eradicating mendicancy 

ra-dicable a. Era:dica-tion, 
1 eradicating; total destruction; 
extirpation, Era-dicator, one who or that which 
Era-dicatory a, tending to e. 

Eradicative (tree-dikativ). 1543. [- OFr. 
eradicatif, -ive (f. as prec.; see -IVE), after 
d PALLIATIVE.] 

« adj. Tending or serving to root out or ex- 
pel (disease, etc.). Const. of. 

1B. sb. An eradicative medicine 1654. 

Erase (iré^z, -s), v. 1605. [- eras-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. eradere, f. e- EX- + radere serape.] 
1. trans. To scrape or rub out; to efface, ex- 
punge. 2. fig. To obliterate from the mind or 
eats 1695. 3. transf. To destroy utterly 


If. E- + 


1. To e. a letter 1778, a mark 1858, an obnoxious 
Protestation 1863. 2, To e. events from the 
memory SIR B. BRODIE, Hence Era-sable a. 
Era-sement. Era:sion, ihe action of erasing; an 
instance of it. Era-sive a, tending to e. (rare). 


ERECT 


Erased (iré'zd, -st), ppl. a, 1572, If. prec, 
+ -ED'.] 1. In senses of the vb, 1848. 2, Her, 
Of the head or other part of àn anima]: 
Represented with a jagged edge, as if tom 
off. 

Eraser (iré'-zoz, -5o1). [f. as prec. + -ggi] 
One who, or that which, erases; anything 
used to erase writing, blots, etc, 

Erasmian (irw-zmiin). 1758, [f, Erasmus, 
literary name of the eminent Dutch scholar 
(1466-1536) + -IAN.] A. adj, Pertaining to, 
or after the manner of, Erasmus 1881, 

B. sb. A follower of Erasmus; spec. one who 
follows the system of pronunciation of 
ancient Greek advocated by him; opp, to 
Reuchlinian, Hence Era:smianism, the 
doctrines of Erasmus. 

Erastian (irwstiàn). 1651. [f. Thomas 
Erastus (Liebler) Swiss physician and 
theologian (1524-1583) + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Erastus or his 
doctrines 1837. 

B. sb. An adherent of the doctrines attri- 
buted to Erastus; one who maintains the 
theory of the supremacy of the State in 
ecclesiastical affairs, 

Many most respectable persons have been., 
Erastians GLADSTONE. Hence Era:stianism, 
Era'stianize v. to organize (a church) on, or in- 
cline to, E. principles. 


794. [f. as ERASE + 
ing, or an instance 

of it. 2. The place where a word or letter has 

been erased 1891. 3. Total destruction 1794, 

1. The devise to the trustees was not revoked by 
the e. 1817. 2. The word was written over an e. 
1891, 3. E. of cities GIBBON. 

Erbia (ibi). 1869. [mod.L., f. Fiderby, 
where gadolinite is found, in which it occurs.) 
Chem. One of the three earths formerly called 
YTTIRIA. 

Erbium (S-1bidm). 1843. [mod.L., f. prec.; 
ct. sodium f. soda, etc.] The metallic radical 
of erbia. 

Erce-, Erche-, obs. ff. ARcH-. 

tErd, sb. (OE. eard, cogn. w. OS. ard 
dwelling, OHG. art ploughing, ON. qrü 
harvest :— Gme. *arduz, *ardó, f. IE. *ar 
Plough. Cf. EAr v.] 1. Native land; a 
country -ME. 2. In OE.: ?State, condition. 
Hence (in ME.) disposition. So tE'rde v. to 
dwell; to be or be found; prana to inhabit, 

Erd(e, etc., obs. ff. EARTH, etc. 

Ere (61). [OE. £r = OFris., OS., OHG. čr 
(Du. eer, G. eher), Goth. airis = Gmo. *airiz, 
compar. of *air early.) 

A. e 1. Early. Now only Sc. 12. VE 
-1050. +3. Rather, in prefere -1530. 14. 
Before, formerly ; just now —1647. 

pes that conten after me, was before m We 
ues he was yer Haast PDA CN 1:15, 4. 
myght not do as he dyd ere 1557. 

B. prep. 1. Before (in time) OE. 2. nd 
adyb. phrases ere then, ere this, etc., b Y 
then, before this. Also ERELONG, ERENOW, 
EREWHILE. OE. s 3 

1. E're that time CLARENDON. 

C. conj. 1. Of time: Before. Also with ever. 
OE. 2. Rather than OE. ^ s 

1. Syr, come downe e. my child die ion d 
This heart shal break. . Or ere Ile weepe * ly" 

1D. adj. Only in late OE. and ME, = ‘eariy » 
‘former’. pie deer 

Ere, var. of tEan to plough. — wid 

Erebus (cibis). 1596. [- L. Tropa 
“Epeßos, cogn. w. Goth. rigis darkness.] c 
Name of ‘a place of darkness, betwen dark 
and Hades’ (Liddell and Scott); usu. in 
as E. $ 

Erect (ire'kt), a. ME. [= L. eredut pr. 
pple. of erigere set up, f. e- EX- T OF 
direct.) 1. Upright; not bending forw "Hard 
downward; vertical. Also used Bot. an rdi 
in general sense. Also fig. 2. eue d. 
cipial: fa. Of the face: Uplifted, unal 1618. 
b. Of the hair, etc.: Rigid, veter ott 
3. fig. Of the mind: Uplifted; alert Pn 

1. The e. or vertical diameter of the A A 
1720. fig. A spirit as e. as the king's tiari he bore 
WALL. 2. Her front e. with majesty Sn. a he 
DRYDEN. With Ears s and Tail Sot conduet 
uch to hane the Sense Intentiue and E. ek 
Hence Ere-ct-ly adv., -ness. i 

Erect (irekt), v. ME. [- creek, Ba root 
stem of L. erigere; see prec.] I. 1l. 
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upwards; to lift up —1696. 12. To raise in 
consideration ; to exalt; elevate to office 

170. your Heads, eternal Gates 1096. 2. We 
have seen. .Monarchs erected and deposed 
STEELE. 3 ? 

TI. 1. To raise, set upright; to prick up (the 
ears); also Phys. (chiefly in pass.) to render 
turgid and rigid any organ containing erectile 
tissue 1573. Tb. intr. for refl. To straighten 
oneself, BACON. 12. fig. To rouse, excite, em- 
bolden —1734. 

1. Brecting one most like to fall TUSSER. 

III. 1. To set up (a building, etc.); to build 
ME. Also fig. Also absol. 2. Geom., etc. To 
set up (a perpendicular, a figure of the 
heavens, etc.) 1640. 3. To set up or found 
(an office, institution, ete.); to initiate (a 
project). Obs. or arch. exe. in Law. 1565. 

1, To e. a statue SHAKS., a stove EVELYN, a 
House of Prayer DE FOE, an engine 1825. fig. 
Malebranche erects this proposition LOCKE (J.). 
2. On B e. the perpendicular BA 1828. 3. Two 
Courts of High Commission were erected BUCKLE, 
Phr. To e. into (ct. Fr. ériger en]: to form into, set 
up as; To e, the town into a staple for wool SCOTT. 
Hence Ere'ctable a, Ere'cter: see ERECTOR. 


Erectile (;re-ktil) a. 1830. [- Fr. érectile, 
f. as prec.; see -ILE.) Capable of being 
erected or set upright. 

E, tissue: a kind of tissue found in animals, 


capable of being distended and becoming rigid 
under excitement; also, a similar tissue in vege- 
tables. Hence Erecti-lity. 

Erection (ire-kfon). 1503. [— Fr. érection or 
L. erectio, f. as prec.; see -ION,] Tl. A lifting 
up; also, an elevated condition —1692. 12. 
Advancement in condition ; elevation to office 
-1001. 3. A setting upright; an upright posi- 
tion 1622. 4. Phys. The action of making 
rigid any organ containing erectile tissue; 
the condition of being so erected 1594. 15. 
Exaltation, excitement, invigoration —1651. 
6. The action of setting up (a building, 
column, ete.); coner. a building, structure. 
Also fig. 1009. 17. 4strol. The construction 
of a figure of the heavens. B. Jons. 8. Con- 
stitution (of an office, institution, etc.). Also 
with into, 1508. 

5. It must be a wonderful e. of their spirits, to 


know that God will be a father of those fatherless 
CLARENDON, 


Erective, a. 1611. 
Tending to erect or 


[f. ERECT v. + -IVE.] 
t upright. 
to\petént, -pé'tént), 
A [f. erecto- as comb. f. L. erectus 
Erect a. + Parent a. II. 3.] a. Bot. Having 
a position intermediate between erect and 
Spreading. b. Entom. Having the primary 
wings at rest and the secondary horizontal. 
sector Qr 1. Also -er. 1538. [f. 
RECT v. + -OR 2.] 1, One who, or that which, 
erecta. 12. One who sets up a candidate or a 
pistsnder -1611, 3. Optics. A tube with two 
Uer slipped into the inner end of the draw- 
i e ofa microscope, serving to erect the in- 
verted image; an erecting-glass (mod.). 4. A 
pd which causes erection in any part. 
Ta Gea as in erector-muscle. 1831. 
150. ong (6*lg'n), adv. Also as two wds. 
s lf. ERE prep. + Lone adv.) Before the 

Pse of a long time; soon. Of future time; 
An (arch.) of past. 

ae had not only gotten pity but pardon 1586. 

pele (e:rimükQ:sis). 1847. [mod. 

kn d Jua quietly + xadas burning, f. 
takin eee Chem. ‘A slow combustion 
hod place in presence of air and water, and 
Wa Died by a kind of fermentation* 


Eremite (e-rimait). ME. [- OFr. eremite, 


Hi Heremytis. -pat flees pe felaghshipe of men 
transf. W ho ledst this glorious E. 

L8, Hen. dweller’) Into the Desert MILT. P. R. 
ling, of 6 tE-remitage, the condition, or dwel- 
B ermit. E-remiteship, the condition of 
E-remitism, the state of a 


peremitic, -al (erimi-tik, -]), a. 1483. If. 
+ + -IC; see -ICAL,] Of or pertaining to an 


ere! e: " 
Ec n Characteristic of or habitual to an 


Affeeti 
Ateeting 


much an Eremiticall and solitarie life 


an Creme remitish a, resembling, or befitting, 
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Erenow (émau:), adv. Also as two wds. 
ME. [See ERE and Now.] Before this time. 

Ereption (ire-pfon). 1633. [- L. ereptio, f. 
erept-, pa. ppl. stem of eripere, f. e- EX'- + 
rapere seize, snatch.] The action of snatch- 
ing away. 

fE'rer. [OE. &rra, corresp. to OFris. érra, 
OHG. ériro, Goth. *airiza; compar. of &r 
ERE. See -ER*, ERST.] 

A. adj. Former -ME. 

B. adv. 1. Formerly -ME. 2. Sooner, in 
preference —1560. 

Erethism (e-ripiz’m). 1800. [- Fr. éré- 
thisme — Gr. épeuós, f. épeüitew irritate. See 
-ISM.] Path. Abnormal excitement of an 
organ or tissue; also transf. Hence Erethi's- 
E a. resembling e. Erethi-stic a. relating 

o e. 

Erewhile (e?1hwoil), adv. ME. [See ERE 
and WHILE.] A while before, some time ago. 

The faces weeping lay That e. laughed the 
loudest MORRIS. So tErewhiles adv. [see 
WHILES]. 

tErf', [OE. erfe (WS. ierfe) inheritance, 
corresp. to OFris. erve, OS. erbi (Du. erf), 
OHG. erbi (G. erbe), ON. erfi, OS. arbi :— 
Gmc. *arbjam.] Cattle -ME. 

Erf? (Saf). S. Afr. 1887. [- Du. erf in same 
sense, orig. ‘inheritance’; see prec.] “A 
garden plot, usually containing about half 
an acre’ (Webster). 

Erg (òig). 1873. [- Gr. yor work.] 
Physics. A unit of work or energy in the 
centimetre-gramme-second system, the work 
done by a force of one dyne acting in the 
direction of the force through a distance of 
one centimetre. 

(Ergo (ago) adv. ME. [L.; = 'there- 
fore*.] Logic. A word used to introduce the 
conclusion of a syllogism. Hence tE-rgo sb. 
a conclusion, a conclusive authorization. 
E-rgoism, pedantic adherence to logically 
constructed rules. 

Ergometer (ogomitoi) 1879. [f. Gr. 
épyov Work + -METER.] An instrument for 
measuring work or energy. 

Ergosterol(ougostérol) 1906. Earlier er- 
gosterin (1889). [f. ERGOT + -sterol as in 
CHOLESTEROL: see -0L.] Biochem. An inert 
alchohol derived orig. from ergot, but now 
obtained from yeast and other sources. 

Ergot (5-1gót), sb. 1683. [— Fr. ergot, OFr. 
ar(i)got, argor cock's spur, of unkn. origin.] 
1. A diseased transformation of the seed of 
rye and other grasses, being the sclerotium of 
a fungus (Claviceps purpurea), in colour 
dark-violet, and in form resembling a cock’s 
spur. Also, the disease. b. The diseased seed 
of rye used as a medicine 1860. 2, Farriery. 
*A small horny capsule on each side of the 
claw.. in Ruminants and Pachyderms’ (Syd. 
Soc. Lez.). 3. Anat. A projection in the floor 
of the posterior extremity of the lateral 
ventricle of the brain; the hippocampus 


minor 1840. 
+E-rgot, v. rare. 1653. {= Fr. ergoter (OFr. 
quibble, rel. to 


argoter) argue sophistically, 
argot cock’s spur; see prec.] inir, To argue, 
wrangle -—1658. Hence \Ergoteur, a 
wrangler. 

Ergotic (ougottik), a. 
+ -16.] Of, pertaining to, 


1875. [f. ERGOT sb. 
or resulting from 


A *a volatile acid said to exist in Ergot of 
rye’ (Sud. Soc. Lez.). 

Ergotine ($ugütin). 1851. [f. as prec. + 
-NE*.] The active principle of ergot of rye. 
Hence Ergo:tinine, ‘an unstable alkaloid 
existing in very small quantity in ergot^ 
(Watts). 

Ergotism" (Sugdtiz’m). 1853. [f. as prec. 
4 asm. Cf. Fr. ergotisme.] 1. The formation 
of ergot in grasses. 2. The disease produced 
by ergotized grain, when eaten 1869. 3. 
Poisoning by ergot 1884. 

Ergotism* (5agótizzm). 1656. [- Fr. 
ergotisme (XVI), f. ergoter; see ERGOT v., -ISM.] 

„ wrangling; also, logical conclusions. 

Ergotize (óugótoiz), v. 1860. [f. ERGOT 
sb. + -zE.] To affect with or transform into 
ergot. Hence E:rgotiza‘tion. 

Eria (rii). 1868. [Assamese eriya adj., 
f. era the castor-oil plant.] In eria silk: silk 
obtained from the cocoons of a silkworm 
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(Phalzna cynthia), which feeds on the leaves 
of the castor-oil plant. 

Eric (erik), 1586. [Ir. eiric.] Hist. A 
blood-fne or pecuniary compensation for 
the crime of murdering an Irishman, 

Erica (iroi-ká). 1826. [L. — Gr. épelkn 
heath.] Bot. The genus of plants called in 
Eng. HEATH. 

Ericaceous (eriké'-fos), a. 1882. [f. D. 
erica; see prec., -ACEOUS.] Bot. Belonging to 
the N.O. Ericacez, of which the Erica is the 
typical genus. So Erici-neous a. in same 
sense. 

Ericetal (erist-tal), a. 1876. [f. L. erica 
heath + -etum (as in arboretum) + -AL*.] 
Bot. Moorland. 

Ericolin (erixcólin). 1876. [f. ERICA + -OL 
+ dN'.] Chem. A resinous substance found in 
Ericacez. 

flEri-&eron. 1601. [Gr. sjpwépov, f. pe 
early + yépov old man.] Gr. name of the 
Groundsel —1666. 

Erigible (eridgib'), a. 1803. [f. L. erigere 
(see EREOT v.) + -IBLE.] Capable of being 
erected. 

Erinaceous (eriné':fos, a. [f. L, erinaceus 
hedgehog + -0U8.] Zool. Pertaining to the 
hedgehog family; of the nature of a hedge- 
hog. (Dicts.) 

Eringo, var. of ERYNGO. 

Erinite (e-rinoit). 1828. [f. Erin ancient 
name of Ireland + -1TE' 2b.] Min, A green 
arseniate of copper found in Ireland and in 
Cornwall. 

Erinnic, a. [f. L. Erinnys, Gr. "Epwis a 
Fury + -10.] Characteristic of a Fury. 
SOUTHEY. 

Eriometer (eri,omitoi) 1829. [f. Gr. eprov 
wool + -METER.] An instrument for measur- 
ing by optical means the diameter of small 
fibres, such as wool, cotton, etc. 

Eristic (eristik). 1037. [— Gr. ¢poruds, f. 
épitew wrangle, f. pis , épió- strife.) 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to disputation; 
controversial. 

Polemicke and Eristicke discourses 1637. So 
tEri'stical. 

B. sb. 1. One given to disputation; a con- 
troversialist 1059. 2. = Gr. 4 epwruc) (réxvn), 
the art of disputation 1866. 

1. Phr. The Eristics: the school of Megara. 
Erke, obs. f. IRK. 

Erl-king (rlkix). 1797. [tr. Ger. erl- 
kónig (lit. alder-king), Herder's (erron.) tr. 
Da. ellerkonge king of the elves.] ‘A goblin 
that haunts the Black Forest in Thuringia." 

+Erme, v. (ME. erme, repr. OE. (Anglian) 

*erman, WS. ierman, f. earm miserable; 
corresp. to OHG. erman, ON. erma.] To 
be or make miserable —1481. 

Ermelin. Now arch. 1555. [Immediate 
source unc.; ef. Fr. hermeline (Boiste), 
armeline (Cotgr.), med.L. armelinus; see 
next.) = ERMINE 1, 2. 

Ermine (óamin) sb. ME. [- OFr. (h)er- 
mine (mod. hermine) prob. += med.L. (mus) 
Armenius *Armenian mouse', equiv. to L. 
mus Ponticus (Pliny) ‘mouse of Pontus’. 
1. An animal of the weasel tribe (Mustela 
Erminea), found in northern countries, 
called in England a stoat, whose fur is reddish 
brown in summer, but in winter wholly 
white, except the tip of the tail, which is al- 
ways black. 2. The fur of the ermine, often 
with the black tails arranged upon it for the 
sake of effect; also in pl. trimmings, or 
garments, made of ermine ME. 3. fig, With 
reference to the ermine worn by judges and 
peers 1794, 4, Her. A heraldic fur; white 
marked with black spots of a triangular 
shape 1562. 5. attrib. 1450; also quasi-adj. 
white as ermine 1610, 

1. Fair ermines, spotless as the snows they press 
1744. 3. Skilful lawyers. .were rewarded with e. 
ur 5. TE. cross: = cross ERMINEE. E. snow 

Comb.: e. white a., white as e.; e. moth (Hypo- 
nomeuta padellus), a moth with white wings spot- 
ted with black. 

Hence E-rmine v. to clothe with or as with e. 
E-rmined ppl.a. trimmed with or made to re- 
semble e.; robed in e., i.e. made a judge or a peer. 

Erminee (o-amini) a. 1736. [- heraldic 
Fr. (croix) erminée, f. ermine. See -BE* 2.] 
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Her, Composed of four ermine spots placed 
in the form of a cross. 

E-rmines. 1562. [perh. — OFr. hermines, 
Dl of herminet, dim. of hermine ERMINE.) 
Her. A fur forming the reverse of ERMINE, 
i.e. with white spots on a black ground. 

Erminites (óminoits). 1562. [- Fr. her- 
minile.] Her. A heraldic fur resembling 
ermine, with the addition of a red hair on 
each side of the spots. 

Erminois (ó1minoiz). 1562. [- OFr. (h)er- 
minois, f. hermine ERMINE.] A heraldic fur, 
Or with Sable spots. 

Ermit(e, Ermitage, obs. ff. HERMIT, -AGE, 
tErn, v. [ME. ernen, OE. irnan, by metath. 
for rinnan run.] intr. To run; to flow —1600. 

Ern, dial. f. EARN v.' to glean. So Ernes 
8b.pl. gleanings. 

Erne (5m), sb. [OE. earn = MLG. arn, arnt 
(Du. arend), OHG. arn, ON. orn :- Gmc. 
*arnuz.] An eagle; esp. the Sea-Eagle (see 
EAGLE) Comb.e.-stone = A&TITES. 

Erne, obs, f. EARN v.? 

Ernes(se, -st(e, etc., obs. ff. EARNEST. 

Erode (iró"d), v. 1612. [- Fr. éroder, or 
L. erodere, f. e- EX-! + rodere gnaw.] 1. To 
gnaw away; to destroy by slowly eating out. 
2. Geol. To wear away; to eat out 1830. 

1. The process of ulceration. .eroding the middle 
coat lof. the vessel] Topp, 2. The materials 
through which the channel is eroded LYELL. 
An Ero-ded ppl. a. in senses of the vb.; Bot, = 

ROSE. 

Erodent (iró"dént). [- erodent-, pr. ppl. 
stem of L. erodere; see prec., -ENT.] A. adj. 
“Applied to medicines which cause erosion’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex.), B. sb. A substance which 
erodes, (Dicts.) 

tE-rogate, v. 1531. [- erogal-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. erogare pay out, f. e- EX-' + 
rogare ask; see -ATE'.] (rans. To pay out, 
expend, Also absol. -1692. Hence tEroga:- 
tion, expenditure; in pl. money expended. 

Eros (i"ros, ero"z) 1775. Pl. Erotes 
(eró"tez); Eroses (i"roséz, eTo"zéz) [L. 
Eros — Gr. *Epos.] Love, the god of love: = 
CuPrDp. 

Erose (író"s). 1793. [- L. erosus, pa. 
pple. of erodere; see KERODE.] Bot., etc. 
Having the margin irregularly denticulated, 
as if bitten by an animal. 

Erosion (iro"3on). 1541. [- Fr. érosion 
= L. erosio, f. eros-; see prec., -IoN.] 1. The 
action or process of eroding; the state of 
being eroded; spec. in Geol. Also transf. and 
fig. Also concr. 2. attrib. 1879. 

2. E. theory: the theory which accounts for the 
contour of the land by superficial denudation, 
Hence Ero'sionist, one who upholds this theory. 

Erosive (iró"siv), a. 1830. [f. L. eros- (see 
prec.) + -IVE.] Having the property of 
eroding. 

Eroso- (iró"s0-) comb. f. L. erosus (see 
EROSE) in Ero:so-dexmtate a., toothed 
irregularly, as if bitten; etc. 

Erostrate (irostre't) 1866. [f. E- (see 
Ex-!) + L. rostrum beak + -ATEt] Bot. 
Without a beak. 

lErote'ma. 1589. [Late L. — Gr. épdrnua, 
f. épuráv to question.] = next. 

|Erotesis (eroti'sis). 1657. [Late L. — Gr. 
épórnos, f. épwráv to question.) Rhet. A 
figure in which a speaker, in the form of a 
question, boldly asserts the opposite of what 
the question asks; as in ‘Shall I be frighted. 
when a madman stares?” Hence Erote-tic 
a, interrogatory. 

Erotic (erg-tik). 1651. [- Fr. érotique — Gr. 
*épurwós, f. &pus, épwr- sexual love.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the sexual 
passion; treating of love; amatory. 

B, sb. An erotic poem; also [= éporudi (r6yvz)], 
a doctrine or science of love. Hence fEro-- 
tical a. Ero-tically adv. Ero-ticism, e. 
spirit or character. So E-rotism, Path. 
sexual excitement; eroticism. 

Erotomania (erd":tomé'-nid). 1874. [f. 
eroto-, comb. form of Gr. épws (see prec.) + 
-MANIA.] Path. Melancholy or madness 
caused by imaginative love or by sexual 
excitement. 

Erpetology, -ist; see HERP-. 

Err (51), v. [ME. erre — OFr. errer :- L. 
errare :— *ersare, rel. to Goth. airzei error, 
airzjan lead astray, OS., OHG. irri astray 
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(G. irre).] t1. intr. To ramble, roam, stray 
—1697. 2. To go astray; to miss, fail (rare) 
ME. 3. To go wrong in judgement or 
opinion; to be incorrect ME. 4, To go astray 
morally; to sin ME. 15. (rans. To do or go 
wrong in —1644, 

2. We haue erred and strayed from thy wayes, 
lyke loste shepe Bk. Com. Prayer. The arrows e. 
not from their aim SoUTHEY. 3. Possibly the man 
may e. in his judgement of circumstances JER. 
TAYLOR. 4. So Manasseh made Indah. .to erre 2 
Chron. 33:9. Hence ¢Err sb. an error, fault; also 
heresy. E-rringly adv. 

Errable (erib’l), a. arch. 1665. [- OFr 
errable or med.L. errabilis, f. errare; see prec., 
-BLE.] Fallible,liableto err. Hence Errabi-- 
lity, liability to err. tE-rrableness. 

Errabund (erübind), a. [- L. errabundus 
wandering to and fro (late L. false, erroneous) 


f. errare ERR.) Erratic; as, e. guesses. 
SovrHEY. 
Errancy (erünsi) 1621. [f. ERRANT a.; 


See -ANOY.] The condition of erring or being 
in error. 

Mr. Gladstone's e. 1864. 

Errand (eründ) [OE. Zrende = OFris. 
érende, OS. Grundi, OHG. ürunti :- Gmc. 
*&rundjam, obscurely rel. to ON. eyrindi, 
erindi, erindi; ult. origin unkn.] tl, A 
message; a verbal communication for a third 
party —1754. 2, A going with a message or a 
commission; esp. a short journey on which 
an inferior is sent to convey a message or do 
something for the sender OE. 3. The business 
on which one goes; a purpose, intention ME. 

1. Tel your King, from me, this e. 1583. 2. The 
Doctor came on a fool's e. 1840. 3. He had 
another errant to Persia, than buying of Slaves 
BENTLEY. 

Errant (e-rint), a. (sb.) ME. [In branch I 

= OFr. errant, f. (i) OFr. errer travel as in 
quest of adventure = Rom. *iferare, for L. 
itinerare YrINERATE; (ii) errer wander, ERR. 
In II, see ARRANT. In III, — errant-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. errare ERR.) 
I. A. adj. 1, Itinerant, travelling (in quest, of 
adventure, or like a knight-errant) (poet.). 
12. In bailiff-errant (see Batre); justice- 
errant, a justice who travels on circuit —1041. 
Also gen. 

B. sb. A knight-errant, or the like 1643. 

IL 1. In phr. errant (arrant) thief: in 
Chaucer, the leader of a band of thieves; sub- 
seq., à notorious thief. Obs. exc. as ARRANT, 
12. As an intensive: Unmitigated ; thorough, 
downright —1776. 

"c errand grosse hypocrite 1619. So e. a whig 


III. Astray, wandering; straying from the 
proper course, place, or standard ME. 

Planets or e. Starres SIR T. BROWNE. The 
famous beauty and e. lady the Dutchesse of Maza- 
rine 1676. With e. foot 1861. 

Hence fErra-ntic a. of or pertaining to knights 
errant. E-rrantly adv. at random. 

Errantry (erüntri. 1054. [f. prec. + 
“RY.] The condition of being errant; the 
condition or characteristics of a knight- 
errant. 

Errata; see ERRATUM, 

Erratic (ere‘tik). ME. [- OFr. erratique 
=L. erraticus, f. errat- pa. ppl. stem of errare; 
see ERR, -1c.] 

A. adj. 1. Wandering; first used of the 
Planets, and of certain diseases, as gout, 
rheumatism, etc. 12. Vagrant; nomadic 
1816. 3. Having no fixed course 1841, 
4. Eccentric, irregular 1841. 

1. The Erratick [stars] are seven STANLEY. A 
slow E. Fever 1725. 2. My erratick industry 
JOHNSON. Phr. E. blocks, boulders (Geol.): 
masses of rock, that have been transported from 
their original locality, apparently by glacial ac- 
bo 3. E. puffs of wind 1879. 4. An e. genius 


B. sb. 1. fa. A vagabond. b. An eccentric. 
1623. 12. An erratic star, a planet (rare) 
1714. 3. Geol. An erratic block 1849. 

Hence Erra-tical a., ly adv., -ness. 

Erratum (eré'-tém). Pl. -ta, 1589. [- L. 
erratum, subst. use of n. pa. pple. of errare 
ERR.] 1. An error in writing or printing. 
Also transf. *2. In the forms errata's, or 
errataes pl., and errata sing. = ‘list of errata’, 
with -es in pl. 1635. 


2. A page Fill'd with Errata’ 
Gunea rrata's of the present age 


ERUBESGENT 


Errhine (e-rain), sb. (a) 1801, [= 
errhinum — Gr. čppwov, f. & in 4 ME 


‘nostril. Cf. Fr. errhin adj.) 1, A medicine to 


be snuffed up the nose in order to increase 
the natural secretions and produce Sneeziny 

1626. 12. A plug of lint steeped in this Ps] 
insertion in the nose -1758, 3, adj. Having 
the action of an errhine 1876. 

Erroneous (eró"nios), a, ME, [= OFr, 
erroneus or f. L. erroneus (whence Fr, erroné), 
f. erro, erron- vagabond, f. errare; seo Ent, 
-EOUS.] 1. Wandering, roving; moving 
aimlessly. Also quasi-adv. —1777. +b, Stray. 
ing from the proper course, as an e. circula» 
tion 1731, 2. Straying from the moral, or 
Wise course; misguided. Obs. or arch, 1512, 
3. Containing error £ the nature of error; 
mistaken, wrong ME.; faulty in law, vitiated 
by error (see ERROR) 1495, 

1. The Moon, e. in her course 1777. 2. "Tis dif- 
ficult getting of good Doctrine in e. Times 
BUNYAN. That e. clemency JOHNSON. 3. E. 
opinions 1494, spelling 1711. An e. supposition 
1822, impression 1845. Hence Erro-neous-ly 
adv., -ness, 

Error (e-roi). [ME. errour — OFr. errour, 
errur (mod. erreur) :— L. error, error-; seo 
ERR, -OR 1. The form error dates from 
1753.] 1. The action of wandering; hence a 
devious or winding cour Now only poet, 
1594. 12. Chagrin, fury; extravagance of 
passion —1460. 3. The condition of erring in 
opinion; the holding of mistaken beliefs; a 
mistaken belief; false beliefs collectively. 
Also personified. ME. 4, Something in- 
correctly done through ignorance or inad- 
vertence; a mistake ME, b A flaw, 
malformation; a miscarriage —1791, C. Law. 
A mistake in matter of iaw appearing on the 
proceedings of a court of record 1495, d. 
Math. The difference between an approxi- 
mate result and the true determination 1726, 
5. A departure from moral rectitude: a 
transgression ME. 
1. His e. by sea, the sack of Troy B. Jons, 3. In 
Religion, What damned e., but some sober brow 
Will blesse it Merch. V. m. ii. 78. Phr, To be, 
stand in, lead into e.; without e. = ‘doubtless’, 
4. Errors of the press 1710. Phr. Clerical e, (see 
CLERICAL). b. Nature's e. = L. lusus matura; 
Sure, thou art an errour of nature BOSWELL. 
c. Writ of e.: a writ brought to procure the rever- 
sal of a judgement on the ground of e. (Now, 
since 1875, limited to criminal cases) 5. The 
errors of a very wild life BERKELEY. 

Hence E-rrorful a, faulty. E-rrorist, one who 
is inclined to e.; one who encourages e. Exrror- 
less a, E-rrorlessness, 

fErs. tObs. 1578. [- Fr, ers, app. cogn. W. 
It. ervo :— L. ervum.] The bitter Vetch (Er- 
vum ervilia L.). 
Erse (51s), a. ME. [Early Sc, var. of 
Trish.) fl. In early Sc. use: = IRISH. 2, on 
plied by Sc. Lowlanders to the Hur 
Gaelic dialect, people, customs, etc. In 18 d 
€. literary use, the Gaelic of Scotland, ti 
occas. of Ireland; now, occas., the Ir A 
Gaelic alone. Nearly Obs. Hence fE'TSe 
man, one who is E. by birth or descent. 
Ersh; = EamsH dial., eddish. ae 
Erst (5ast). [OK, @rest, superl. corresp. 
dr Exe = OS. Grist (Du. erst), OHG. drial 
(G. erst); see -EST.] 

A. adj. tl. First —ME. 12. absol. 

—1596. 
hr. Now at e.: now and not sooner. (BY 
Spenser taken erron, as = ‘at once’.) 42, In 

B. adv. 11. Earliest, soonest —ME. Af MS 

the first place. (Occas. pleonastically be 


—1587. ) t, as opp. to afterwart 
ere.) -1587.. 13. At firs s opp. to at nog: 


in advb. 


—1605. t4. Sooner, earl 
~1588. 5. a. Of old ME. tb. Not long 26° 
—1791. 


SES res 
5. b. The. -horrid spectacle, Which e. my ey 


beheld, and yet behold MILT. Sams. 1 43. 1600. 
Erstwhile (asthwoil) adv. arch. he 
If. Erst + WHILE.] Some while ago, form je 
Also adj. 1901, So {E-rstwhiles 
WHILE]. ‘ 
rakas (erube:séns) rare. Po 
[-late L. erubescentia, f. as next; see 
Erubescent quality or state. em 
Erubescent (erube:sént), a. 1730. 


€t 
bescent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. erubescere, f 


Ex-! + rubescere, f. rubére be Ted; | 
-ESCENT.] Reddening, blushing. 


ERUBESCITE 


Erubescite (erubeseit). 1850. 
bescere (see prec.) + -ITE* 2b.] 
copper sulphide, purple copper. 
[Eruca (rü-kà). rare. 1609. [L., = cater- 
pillar.] The larva of a butterfly or the like; 
a caterpillar. Hence Eru-ciform a. cater- 
pillar-like. 

Erucic (írü-sik), u. 1869. [f. L. eruca à kind 
of cabbage + -10.] Chem. Of or pertaining to 


If. L. eru- 
Min. A 


H4,0,) obtained by the 


itd. 
E. acid ‘an acid (Cox 
ed oil of white mustard 


saponification of the fi 
(Sinapis alba)’ (Watts). 
Eruct (irpkt) v. 1666. [- L. eructare, "d 
e Ex + ructare belch.] 1, intr. To void wind 
noisily from the stomach through the mouth. 
2. To emit by eructation; also fig, 1774. 
Hence Eru'ction (rare). 

Eructate (iro-kte't), v. Now rare. 1638. 
[- eructal-, pa. ppl, stem of L. eructare; See 
prec., -ATE*.] 1. /rans. To belch, vomit forth. 
Chiefly transf. and fig. 2. intr. = Erver 1, 
Eructation (irvkté'Jon). 1533. [- L. 
eruclatio, 1. a8 prec.; sce -ION.] 1. The action 
of belehing wind from the stomach through 
the mouth; belching. Also transf. and fig. 
2. coner, That which is belched forth. Also 


fig. 1607. 
1, transf, The Ætna, whose eructations throw 
whole stones from its depths 1652 


Erudite (e-riidoit). ME. [- L, eruditus, pa. 
pple. of erudire instruct, train, f. e- Ex-* + 
rudis rude, untrained; see -ITE*.] 
nine. b. Learned, scholarly. 
astic.) 2. Of books, etc.: 
erudition 1533, 

ARSTON. 2. E. theology JER. 
y adv., -ness. 

An erudite person 


Characterized b 
1. An e, Pedan: 
TAYLOR. Hence E 
B. sb. [So Fr. 
(rare) 1865. 
Erudition (erudijon). ME. [= OFr. éru- 
dition or L. eruditio, f. erudit-, pa. ppl. stem 
of erudire; see pr: -10N.] tl. The action of 
training or instructing; education —1749. 
12, concr, Imparted instruction; also, a 
doctrine, maxim —1574. 3. fa. Trained con- 
dition, b. Lat Acquired book learning; 
scholarship. ). 14. Of a coin: Perfect 
workmanship —1747. 
EAS Exhibiting a little e. in such a manner as to 
EET UN great deal MACAULAY. Hence 
tErugate, v. rare. 1650. [- erugal-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. erugare to smooth, f. e- EX-* 
+ ruga, wrinkle; see -ATE*.] trans, To take 
out wrinkles from; to smooth —-1657. So 
TE-rugate ppl. a. having the wrinkles rubbed 
out, smooth. 
tEru-ginous, a. 1646. [- L. cruginosus, f. 
smpe verdigris; see -ous. Cf. ÆRUGINOUS.] 
‘artaking of the nature or substance of 
verdigris, or of copper itself; resembling 
Verdigris —1666. var. {Eru-ginary. 
Mbrusmp, v. 16! [- L. erumpere, f. e- 
pe I upero burat forth.] To break out 
jon. S T 
tee eee o Eru-mpent a. that 
Pris (irv-pt), v. 1657. [- erupt-, pa. ppl. 
[e erumpere; see prec.] 1. intr. Of the 
[uer 0 break through the skin of the gums. 
Park To force through the gums 1859. 
5 pue To break out in eruption, be in a state 
To RODS to burst forth 1770. b. trans. 
Y Theat out in an eruption 1769. 
erupt Stowers continued to e. 1866. The Don... 
canic Tocka ie large inland lake 1864. b. The vol- 
te banain tne ea biais m uei e 
spon (irp-pfon). 1555. [- OFr. 
1 ees or L. eruptio, f. as prec.; see -poN.] 
limita ne forth from natural or artificial 
row also concr. that which bursts forth. 
1740 E. 2. An outbreak of volcanic activity 
forth f 0f persons: The action of breaking 
dise rom within boundaries; e.g. a hostile 
tom then of armed men from a stronghold, or 
i Pai own country, ete. Now rare. 1615. 
pimples A breaking out of a rash, or of 
1590. 8 on the skin; an efflorescence, rash 


érudit.] 


l. coner, The 
- streets of Naples. . h the 
Matter on eruptions BERKELEY. Petts By i 
tons ju dceland chronicles give a list of 63 erup- 
- 3. The eruptions of Barbarians BAR- 


Row, ce 
Voltan nce Eru-ptional a. of or pertaining to 
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Eruptive (iro-ptiv), a. 1646. [f. ERUPT + 
-IvE.] 1. Bursting forth. 2. Of or pertaining 
to voleanie eruption. Of rocks: Formed or 
forced up by eruption, showing traces of 
eruption. 1799. 3. Path. Attended with or 
gees efflorescence 1790. 

|. The sudden glance [lightning]. .e. through tl 
cloud 1744. 2. Crystalline ues both. end 
metamorphic MURCHISON. 3. Illness of an e. kind 
TA Hence Eru:ptive-ly adv., -ness. Erup- 

-vity. 

tEruptu-rient, a. 1664. [f. L. erupl- (see 
ERUPT) + -URIENT.] On the point of bursting 
forth —1685. 

-ery, suffiz, ME. -erie, forming sbs., orig. in 
words adopted from Fr., and by extension in 
other words. 

1. The Fr. -erie represents: a. Com. Rom. -aria,. 
f. the L. suffix -ario- (Fr. -ier, er) + the suffix 
-i'a (Fr. -ie, -¥*); b. the addition of the suffix -ie to 
agent-nouns in OFr, -ere, -eor (mod. Fr. -eur) :—L. 
-ator, -atorem, 

2. The derivs. of sbs. in -er and of vbs. denote the 

lace where an employment is carried on, as 

, brewery, etc.; or classes of goods, as iron- 
mongery, ete.; with an extension in a general col- 
lective sense (= ‘-ware’, ‘-stuff’), as in machinery, 
scenery. The wds. formed by adding -ery to sbs. 
signify a state or condition, as slavery; or ‘that 
which is connected with the sb.', as popery; or 
often the place where certain animals are kept or 
plants cultivated, as swannery, vinery. In the. pl. 
form the suffix has of late given rise to various 
jocular nonce-wds.; e.g. ‘the Fisheries’ for the 
Fisheries Exhibition of 1883, and the like. Cf. 
"The Dukeries'. 

3. See also the contracted form -RY. 

Eryngo (iringo). 1596. [- It. or Sp. 
eringio — L. eryngium — Gr. ñpúyyiov, dim. of 
ñpvyyos name of the plant.) +The candied 
root of the Sea Holly (Eryngium maritimum), 
formerly used as an aphrodisiac -1700. Also, 
the plant itself, or any allied plant. (In this 
sense in L. form eryngium.) 1668. var. 


TEry:nge. 
Erysipelas 


(erisipilos ME. [- L. 
erysipelas — Gr. épvoinedas, perh. f. base of 
épvopds red + se in 7éMa skin.] Path. A 
local febrile disease accompanied by diffused 
inflammation of the skin; often called St. 
Anthony’s fire, or ‘the rose’. 


Hence E:rysi:pela:tic a. of the nature of or re- 
sembling e. sipelatoid a. resembling e. 
+Erysi:pelous, +! :rysipe:lato'se adjs. = next. 


Erysipelatous (exrisipelitos), a. 1646. 
(f. med.L. erysipelatus (f. stem of Gr. èpvoine- 
Aas, -ar-) + -0US. Cf. Fr. érysipélateux (XVI).] 
Pertaining to, of the nature of, or affected 
with, erysipelas. 

Erythema (eripi-ma). 1766. [mod.L. = 
Gr. epiónua, f. epvdatvew be red, f. épvüpós red.] 
Palh. A superficial inflammation of the skin, 
showing itself in rose-coloured patches. 
Hence E:rythema:tic, Erythe-matous adjs. 
of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, e. 

Erythrean, -zan (eriprbán), a. If. L. 
erythreus — Gr. čpvðpaios, f. épvüpós red + 
-AN.] Red; as in the E. main. MILTON. 

Erythric (eri-prik), a. 1840. [f. Gr. épv- 
0pós red + -I0.] Chem. In E. acid: = next. 

Erythrin (eri-prin). 1838. [f. as prec. + 
AN] Chem. ‘An acid (CsoH 12010) discovered 
by Heeren in Rocella tinctoria; it appears also 
to be contained in most of the lichens from 
which archil is prepared’ (Watts). 

|Erythrina (eriproi:ná). 1865. [mod.L., f. 
4 prec.; see -INA*.] Bot. The Coral-tree, a 
tropical genus of leguminous plants bearing 
clusters of blood-red flowers. 

Erythrine (eri-proin). 1837. [f. as prec. + 
asi] Min. Hydrous cobalt arsenate. 


Erythrite (eri-proit). 1844. [f. as prec. + 
b. ‘A flesh- 


-mE! 2b.) 1. Min. a. = prec. 
coloured feldspar, containing 3 per cent. 
magnesia, found in amygdaloid' (Watts). 


2. Chem. An organie substance obtainable 


from erythrin 1865. 

Erythro- (eri-pro-) (bef. a vowel ery:thr-), 
comb. f. Gr. épvópós red, in compounds oceur- 
ring in Chem. and Min., as, 

Ery-thro-benzene, a red dye obtained from 
nitrobenzene. Erythro-lein [see OLEIN]. Ery:- 
throli-ctmin [see LITMUS and -IN], ‘red sub- 
stances obtained from litmus" (Watts). Ery-- 
throphyll [Gr. é0Vo» leaf], the red colouring 
matter of leaves in autumn; $0 Ery:throphy:llin. 
Ery:throphy-toscope [Gr. duro plant + -oxonos] 
= ERYTHROSCOPE. Ery:throprotid [see PRO- 


ESCAPE 


TEID], ‘a red extractive matter obtained b; 
Mulder from albumin and allied pibatances.* 

Ery:throre-tin [see RETENE and -IN], ‘a resinous 
constituent of rhubarb-root, soluble with purple- 
red colours in alkalis’ (Watts). Ery:throscope 
(Gr. saree an optical contrivance, by which 
the green of leaves is caused to appear red, while 
other green objects retain their hue. Ery'thro- 
si-derite [Gr. o/npos + -ITE], a hydrous chloride 
of potassium and iron formed by sublimation in 
the lavas of Vesuvius. Ery'throzyme [Gr. gn 
leaven], ‘an azotised substance which exists in 
madder root, and gives rise to a peculiar trans- 
formation of rubian’ (Watts). 

Erythrogen (eri'prodgen). 1846. [f. ERY- 
THRO- + -GEN.] 1. Bot. A variety of Chromo- 
gen, so called because it produces a red 
colour with acids (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 2. Chem. 
* A crystalline, fatty substance obtained from. 
diseased bile; so called from the reddish or 
purple colour of some of its compounds’ 
(Watts). 

E-rythroid, a. [f. Gr. épuipés red + -oIp.] 
Of a red colour. (Dicts.) 

Es-, prefir, = OFr. es- i= L. ex- out, as in 
escape, escheat. In a few words refashioned, 
after L., as esample, now example, eschange, 
now exchange; otherwise obsolete. See also 
A- pref. 9. 

fEsba-tement. 1475. [- OFr. esbatement 
(mod. ébattement), t. (s’ esbatre divert (oneself), 
f. es- Es- + batre beat; see BATE v.!, -MENT.] 
Amusement; an amusement —1531, 

fEsbay:, v. 1480. [- OFr. e(s)bair (mod. 
ébahir) astound; see ABASH.) trans. To dis- 
may —1531. 

Escalade (eskülé-d), sb. 1598. [- Fr. 
escalade — Sp. escalada, -ado (also used in Eng. 
XVI-XIX), = It, scalata, f. med.L. scalare 
SCALE v.*; see -ADE.] The action of scaling 
the walls of a fortified place by means of 
ladders; also transf. and fig. 

The wall had been protected against such an e. 
oio bottles STEVENSON. var. Escala'do 
areh.). 

Escalade (eskálé^d), v. 1801. [f. prec. 8b.] 
To climb up and get over (a wall, etc.) by 
Er of ladders; to scale. Hence Escala:- 

ler. 

Escalator (e:skalé'toa). orig. U.S. 1904. 
|f. stem of ESCALADE v. + -ATOR, after ele- 
valor.] A moving staircase for carrying 
passengers up and down. 

jEscallonia (esküló*niü). 1882. [mod.L., 
f. Escallon the discoverer. See -IA*.] Bot, A 
genus of flowering shrubs (N.O. Saxifragaceæ) 
found in the temperate parts of S. America. 

Escallop (eskie-lop). 1610. [~ OFr. escalope 
shell; see SCALLOP, which is found much 
earlier.) 1. = SCALLOP 1. 2. Her. = E&CAL- 
LOP-SHRLL 1671. 3. One of a series of segments 
of circles forming a scalloped edge. Usu. 
SCALLOP. 1691. 

3. The figure of the leaves. . divided into so many 
jags or Escallops RAY. Hence Esca‘lloped ppl.a. 
= SCALLOPED 1, 2. 

Esca‘llop-she-ll. 1610. [See prec.] 1. The 
shell (usu. one valve) of the escallop 1628. 2. 
An imitation of this for ornamental pur- 
poses; e.g. in the collar of the order of St. 
Michael 1664. 3. Her. The figure of an escal- 
lop borne as a charge 1610. 

1. The escalop-shell, the device of St. James, was 
adopted as the universal badge of the palmer 


1846. 
1Esca:ndalize, v. 1574. [- Sp. escanda- 
lizar.] = SCANDALIZE, q.v. —1640. 


Escapade (eskipé'd). 1053. [- Fr. esca- 
pade — Pr. or Sp. escapade, f. escapar; see 
ESCAPE v., -ADE.] 1. An act of escaping from 
confinement; fig. an act in disregard of 
restraint or rules; a prank. +2. Of a horse: 
A fit of plunging and rearing (rare). DRYDEN. 

1. fig. Lord R. Churchill's latest e. 1885. 

lÉscapado (eskápá-do). [Sp.] An escaped 
prisoner. 1881. 

Escape (éské!-p), sb." ME, [In earliest use 
—OFr. eschap, f. eschaper (see ESCAPE v,); later 
from the verb.] 1. The action of escaping, or 
fact of having escaped from custody, danger, 
etc.; spec. in Law (see quot.). 2. concr. A 
garden plant growing wild 1870. 3. A means 
of escape; also, short for FIRE-ESCAPE 1810. 
4. Leakage, as of water, gases, etc. 1874. 15. 
Asally -1796. 16. An inadvertence, mistake; 
a clerical error —1844. 17. A transgression 
(SHAKS.); a peccadillo —1078. 


ESCAPE 


1. What, has he made an e.! which way B. JONS. 
E. is where one that is arrested commeth to his 
liberty before that he be delivered by award of: any 
Justice, or by order of Law Termes de la Ley 142. 
5. Meas. for M. tv. i. 63. 7. Rome will despise her 
for this foul e. Tit. A. Iv. ii. 113. 

Comb.: e.-pipe, the pipe through which steam 
passes from an e.-valve; -valve (Steam-engine), a 
relief valve to provide for the exit of steam or 
water when necessary; -warrant, a process ad- 
dressed to sheriffs, etc., to retake an escaped pri- 
soner; -wheel, an escapement-wheel. 

Escape (éskép), sb.* 1846. [— Fr. escape, 
f. L. scapus; see SCAPE sb.*.] Arch. Properly, 
shaft of a column; occas. = APOPHYGE. 

Escape (éské'-p), v. [ME. — AFr., ONFr. 
escaper (mod. échapper) :- Rom. *excappare, 
f. L. ez EX-! + med.L. cappa cloak (see CAP 
sb.?). See also ASOAPE, SCAPE v.] 1. intr, To gain 
one’s liberty by flight. b. Of fluids, etc.: To 
issue, find egress 1450. 12. trans. To effect 
one's flight from; to free oneself from; to get 
safely out of —1607. b. To issue unawares 
from (a person, his lips) ME. 3. intr. To fiee 
and get off safely; to avoid any threatened 
evil; to go unpunished ME. 4. trans. To get 
clear away from; to succeed in avoiding; to 
elude ME. 

1. Such sure watch layd vpon him that he cannot 
eskape MORE. b. Common electricity escapes 
When the pressure of the atmosphere is removed. 
MRS, SOMERVILLE. 2. b. No word of courtesy 
escaped his lips 1870. 3. They escaped all safe 
to land Acts 27:44. 4. To e. the multitude 
DANIEL, mistakes 1669, suspicion JORTIN, obser- 


vation 1821. The name of which escapes me 
DICKENS. 

Hence Esca:pable a. that can be escaped. Es- 
ca-peless a, that cannot be escaped, Esca-per. 
Esca:pingly adv. 

Escapement (éské'‘pmént). 1779. [- Fr. 


échappement (1718), f. échapper; see prec., 
-MENT.] 1. The action of escaping (rare) 1824; 
an outlet 1856. 2. In a watch or clock, the 
mechanism which intervenes between the 
motive power and regulator, and which 
alternately checks and releases the train, 
thus causing an intermittent impulse to be 
given to the regulator. (So named with 
reference to the regulated escape of the 
toothed wheel from its detention by the 
pallet.) 1779. 3. Mus. In a piano action, the 
contrivance which causes the hammer to 
rebound after striking 1896. 4, The mecha- 
nism which controls the movement of the 
carriage in a typewriter. 

Escarbuncle (éskü-abpk'l). 1572. [- OFr, 
escarbuncle (mod. escarboucle), f. es Es-; see 
CARBUNCLE.] Her. = CARBUNOLE 2. 

lEsca:rgatoire. [Mis-spelling of Fr.escargo- 
tière.] A place for rearing snails. ADDISON. 

tEsca‘rmouche, sb. 1475. [- Fr. escar- 
mouche; see SKIRMISH sb.] A skirmish; a fit 
of anger 1820, 

Escarp (ésküap), sb. 1688, [= Fr. escarpe, 
= It. scarpa; see SCARP sb.*) Fortif. "A steep 
bank or wall immediately in front of and be- 
low the rampart. .generally the inner side of 
the ditch’ (Adm. Smyth). Also fransf. 

Escarp (éska-ap), v. 1728. [— Fr. escarper, 

f. escarpe; see prec. and SCARP v., which is 
the more usual.] frans. To form into a steep 
slope or escarp; to furnish with scarps. 
Dun Glacis was all escarp'd upon the live Rock 
Escarpment (éskü-ipméent). 1802. [= Fr. 
escarpement, f. escarpár; see prec., -MENT.] 
1. Ground cut into the form of an escarp for 
the purpose of fortification. 2. Geol. ‘The 
abrupt face or cliff of a ridge or hill range* 
(Page). Also transf. 1813. 

2. transf. A naked e. of ice, twelve hundred feet 
high KANE. 

fEscarteled, escartelee. 1088. [f, OFr, 
escartelé, pa. pple. of escarteler (mod. écarteler) 
break into quarters, f. es- Es- + quartier 
QUARTER; Bee -ED', -EE'.] Her. 1. Quavtered 
or quarterly. (Diets.) 92. Having a square 
notch. R. HOLME. 

-escent, suffr, repr. Fr. -escent and its 
source L. -escent-, pa. ppl. stem of vbs. in 
-escere, chiefly inceptives f. vbs. of state in 
-ére, e.g. liquescere f. liquére be liquid; 
primarily occurring in adjs. — L. pres. pples. 
(orig. through Fr.), as deliquescent, effer- 
vescent, obsolescent, putrescent, the general 
sense being ‘beginning to assume a certain 
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state’; later used to form adjs. from sbs., as 
in alkalescent, f. alkali, and in several words 
describing the play of light and colour, as 
Fluorescent, iridescent, opalescent, phosphor- 
escent. The corresp. suffix of infinitives is 
-esce, and of nouns of state -escence, less 
frequently -escency. 

Eschalot (efálot) 1707. [- Fr. eschaloite 
(now échalotte); see SHALLOT.] = SHALLOT. 

Eschar (eskai) 1543. [- Fr. eschare or 
late L. eschara — Gr. écyápa; see SOAR sb.!| 
Path. *A..dry slough, resulting from the 
destruction of a living part, either by gan- 
grene, by burn, or by caustics' (Syd. Soc. 
Lez.) Also transf. Hence tE-scharous a. 
full of eschars; resembling an e.; scabby. 

. Escharotic (eskürgtik) 1612. [- Fr. 
escharotique or late L. escharoticus — Gr. 
eaxapurrixds, Í. éayápa; See prec., -OTIC.] 

A. adj. Tending to form an eschar, caustic. 

B. sb. An e. drug; a caustic 1655. 

Eschatology (eskütoloódsi) 1844. [f. Gr. 
foxaros last + -LOGY.]. Theol. The science of 
‘the four last things: death, judgement, 
heaven, and hell’, 

E., the science of the last things, is, as a science, 
one of the most baseless 1879. Hence E:schato- 
Jo-gical a. of or concerted with e. Eschato-- 
logist, one who treats of e. 

TEschau‘fe, v. ME. [- OFr. eschaufer 
(mod. échauffer) :- Rom. *ezcalefare for L. 
excalefacere, f. ex- EX-'! + calefacere make 
warm. See CHAFE v. ACHAFE.] trans. To 
heat, warm; also fig. —1530. 

Eschaunge, obs. var. of EXCHANGE. 

Escheat (es,tfi+t), sb. [ME. eschele — OFr. 
eschele :— *ezcadecta, subst. use of pa. pple. 
of Rom. *ezcadére, for L. excidere fall away, 
escape, etc., f, ez EX-! + cadere fall.) 1. Law. 
An incident of feudal law, whereby a. flef re- 
verted to the lord when the tenant died 
Seised without heir. (See also ATTAINDER.) 
Hence, the lapsing of land to the Crown (in 
U.S. to the state), or to the lord of the manor, 
on the death of the owner intestate without 
heirs. b. In Scotland: Confiscation or for- 
feiture of property, real or personal 1457. 
2. Property falling by e. to the lord, king, 
or state ME. 3. The right of. appropriating 
escheats 1570. t4. A writ to recover escheats. 
Now abolished. —1842. 5. Forced con- 
tribution, plunder; in pl. booty. —1609. 

1. Escheats were frequent in England, because 
there was no power of willing away land BUCKLE. 


5. To make one great by others losse is bad ex. 
cheat SPENSER. 


Escheat (es,t{it), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.: 
ef, ACHEAT v.] 1, trans. To make an escheat 
of, confiscate; tSc. to forfeit. Also transf. 
and jig. 2. intr. To become an escheat: to 
revert by escheat to the lord, king, or state. 
Also fig. 1531. 

Hence Eschea-table a. liable to escheat, Es- 
chea-tage, the right of succeeding to an escheat. 
Eschea'tor, an officer formerly appointed. to 
take notice of the escheats in his county, and to 
certify them into the Exchequer; hence Es- 
chea-torship, the office of escheator. 

tEschel (e-fél). 1753. [- G. eschel zaffre, f. 
esche, dial. var. of asche ashes.) A grey 
substance resembling ashes, used to mix with 
smalt when in fusion. 

tEschele. ME. [- OFr. eschele, eschiele, 
eschiere (mod. échelle section of men, echelon ) 
blending of échelle ladder, SCALE sb.* and 
Frankish *skara military unit.] A troop (of 
soldiers) —1460. 

tEsche-ve, v. ME. [- OFr: eschever, -ir, 
Var. Of achever ACHIEVE.) = AGHIEYE —1533. 

Eschevin, obs. var. of ECREVIN. 

tEschew-, a. ME. only. [- OFr. eschieu 
i= Rom. *skivo, f. Gme.; see next; cf. OE. 
Sceoh SHY a.) Loth, unwilling. 

Eschew (es,tfiz:), v. ME. I- OFr. eschiver 
(mod. esquiver — Yt.) Rom. *skivare — Gmc. 
*skeuz(w)an (OHG. skiuhen, G. scheuen), f. 
*skeuz(w)az SHY a.] 1. trans. To avoid, shun; 
to abstain carefully from. +2. intr. To get off, 
escape —1560. 

1. They must not only e. evil but do good in the 
world BEVERIDGE. 2. I promit. . That he sall not 


£. away, nor fle 1560." Hence Eschew-al, a keep- 
ing clear of (evil). ce 


(now échoppe) :- L. 
Scalprum.] A graver. EVELYN. 


ESCULAPIAN 


lEschscholtzia (efo-ltsia), 1857. [modL,: 
named 1821 by Adelbert von Chamisso after 
J.F. v. Eschscholtz, a German botanist; gee 
-I4'.] Bot. A Californian genus of herbaceous 
plants (N.O. Papaveraces); E. californica, 
the best-known species, has large bright 
yellow flowers, saffron-coloured in the centre, 

|Esclandre (csklüidr) 1855, [Fr f, 
scandalum; see SCANDAL and SIANDER.] Un. 
pleasant notoriety ; a scandalous Occurrence; 
a scene, 

tilEsclavage (esklava;). 
in same sense.) A necklace composed of rows 
of gold chains, beads, or jewels, 80 called ag 
resembling the fetters of a slave ~1834, 

Escocheon, obs. f. EscUTCHEON. 

Escopette (eskope-t), U.S. 1805. [= Sp. 
escopeta (assim. to Fr. escopelle — 1t.) - It. 
schioppetto, dim. of schippo carbine]. A sort 
of carbine. var. Escope-tto. 

Escort (e:skout), sb. 1579. [- Fr. escorle 
7 It. scorta, subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of 
scorgere guide, conduct.] 1. Mil. A body of 
armed men accompanying a traveller or tra- 
vellers for protection, surveillance, or às à 
mark of honour, or serving as a convoy for 
baggage, provisions, ete. Also transf. 2, 


1758. [Fr,, used 


abstr. Attendance in the capacity of an e, 
1833. 

1. The e. of the military chest WELLINGTON. 
transf. The courier and his e, 1847. 2. To make 


him desire Cooper’s e. HT, MARTINEAU. 
Escort (esko-at), 1708. [- Fr. escorler 
= It. scortare; see prec.) trans. To act as an 
escort to; to accompany for the purpose of 
protection or guidance, or as a civility. 
Catharine, escorted by old Henshaw and a groom 
of the Knight of Kinfauns SCOTT, 


Escort, sb. [AFr. form of Scott, = OFr, 
escot (mod. écot).] = Scor*, JOHNSON. 
tEsco't, v. [- OFr. escoler, f, escot) seo 


prec.] To pay a reckoning for, maintain, 
Haml. 1. ii. 362. 

tEscourt, sb. 1500. [- OFr. escoute fem. 
(mod. écoute) act of listening, sentinel, f. 
escouter (mod. écouter) listen; see ScOUT sb,*) 
Look-out 1030; a Soour ~1603. Also as t. 
HOLLAND. 

Escribe (iskrai-b), v. 1558. [f B- +L. 
scribere write. Cf. SCRIBE v., EXsORIBE.] fl. 
trans. To write or copy out. 2. Math, To 
describe (a circle) so as to touch one side of à 
triangle exteriorly, and the other two pro- 
duced 1870. 

tEscri-me. rare. 1652. [- Fr. escrime, f. 
eserimer fence.] Fencing; swordsmanship. 
So tEscri-mer, a fencer, a swordsman, 

tE-script. 1483. [- OFr. escripl; 80e 
Scripr.] A writing; spec. a writ —1724. 

Escritoire (¢eskritwa-r, e-skritw@a), 1706, 
[- OFr., escritoire, orig. masc., in sense ‘study 
(mod. écritoire) :- L. ScRIPTORIUM.] A writing- 
desk; a bureau, secretary. Hence Escrito'- 
rial a. COWPER. 

Escrod (eskrg-d). = Scrop. 18... p 

Escroll (eskró*l). 1010. [- OFr. escroele, 
dim. of escroe; see next and SOROLL.) Tl. Law 
= Escrow —1736. 2. Her. = poeg Ae alpi 

Escrow (eskró*). 1598. [- AFr. d 
GERADE scrap, scroll :- med.L, scroda 
= Gme. *skraud- SHRED sb.) Law. A d 
bond, or other engagement delivered 3 
third party to take effect upon a future oon 
dition, and not till then to be delivered to 
grantee. 

tEscry-, sb. 1483. (t. 
Outery; notoriety. b. Battle-cry 
—1538. 

fEscrys v. 1475. |- OFr. escrier imas 
écrier), f. es- Es- + crier cry. Cf. Awe ee 
Sony v.] 1. infr. To cry out —1533. 2. d 
To call out to; to invoke —1530. 3. ir 
= DESCRY —1625. H . 

Escuage (eskiuéds) Now His] bos 
I= AFr., OFr. escuage, f. escu (mod. (m 
Shield (= L. scutum) + -age “AOE, (y 
SovraGE.] 1. A form of feudal tenur ne 
shield-service), personal service in ibo ol 
for forty days in each year. 2. = $ 
1077. 

(Escudero (eskudé-ro). 1037. 
escudo shield.] A shield-bearer; 
hence, an attendant. 

Esculapian, var. of JESCULAPIAN. 


xt. Cf. SORY sb.) A. 
satt (lit amd fig.)» 


Sp; f. 
an esquire; 


ESCULENT 


Esculent (eskiŭlčnt). 1625. [= L. escu- 
lentus, f. esca food, f. *ed- of edere eat; see 


-ULENT. ] ^ 

A. adj. Suitable for food, edible. Also as 
quasi-sb. 1626. Hence jE'sculency, e. 
qualit: 


uality. 

B. sb Anything fit for food; esp. vegetables. 

An e. something like the cabbage YEATS. 

Esculin(e, var. f. /EsCULIN. 

Escu-rialize, v. nonce-wd. 1843. If. Escu- 
rial (better Escorial, name of the chief 
palace of the Spanish kings, about 30 miles 
from Madrid.) frans. To subject to influences 
like those which prevailed at the Escurial. 

Escutcheon (esko'tfon) 1480. [- AFT., 
ONFr. escuchon (OFr. escusson, mod. écusson) 
:- Rom. *sculio, -0n-, f. L. scutum shield.] 
1. Her. The shield or shield-shaped surface 
on which a coat of arms is depicted; also, the 
shield with the bearings; a representation of 
this. Also fig. 12. A hatchment —1820. 3. 
Anything shaped like, or resembling, an e., 
as; a, Arch. A shield-shaped ornament, 
chiefly in Gothic buildings 1875. b. A name- 
plate, a keyhole-plate, etc. 1655. €. Naut. 
‘The compartment in the middle of a ship’s 
stern, where her name is written’ (Smyth). 
d. Zool. An ovai depression behind the beaks 
of certain bivalves 1854. 

L fig. A dark blot on the e. of the House of God- 
wine FREEMAN. Phr. E. of pretence; the small e. 
bearing the arms of an heiress placed in the 
centre of her husband's shield. 2. Mrs. Veal was 
oe and her escutcheons were making DE 


-ese, sufix, forming adjs. from names of 
countries and towns; — OFr. -eis (mod. -ois, 
~ais) i= L, -ensem, with the 
sense ‘belonging to, originating in’. These 
adjs. may be used as sbs. From the use with 
authors’ names, e.g. Carlylese, arose JOURNA- 
LESE, otc. 

Ese, esement, eto., obs. ff. EASE, etc. 

Esemplastic (esemplæ'stik), a. 1817. [f. 
Gr. és into + ëv, neut. of eis one + maorixds, f. 
mMíocew to mould; an irreg. formation after 
Ger. ineinsbildung forming into one.] Mould- 
ing into unity; unifying. 

Nor I trust will Coleridge's. . word e.. -ever be- 
come current HARE. 


Eserine (o'sóroin). 1879. [- Fr. ésérine, f. 
éséré, native name; see -INE*] Chem. A 
erystalline alkaloid obtained from the Cala- 
bar bean, the fruit of Physostigma venenosum. 
It is used in ophthalmic surgery to produce 
contraction in the pupil of the eye. 

tEsguard. i616 [- OFr. esgard (mod. 
égard) lit. ‘look, attention’; see Es- and 
GVARD.] A tribunal of the Knights of St. 
doin. which settled differences within the 
rder, 

Esker (e:skoa), 1852. [- Ir. eiscir.] Geol. 
An Irish name for ridges of post-glacial 
gravel, 

Esloign, -loin(e, obs. ff. ELOIN. 

TEsmay-le, emayle. 1589. [- OFr. esmail 
(mod. émail); sec AMEL.] Enamel 1594. 

Esne (ezni). Now Hist. (OK. esne = OHG. 
asni, Goth. asneis day-labourer.] A serf, 
hireling. 

Tay and E. art thou no longer SCOTT. 

i "Snecy. 1607. [- med.L. @s-, esnecia, 
latinized form of OFr. ainzneésse (mod. 
Ginesse), f. ainz before, earlier (= Rom. 
Cru] = né born (i= L, natus) + -esse -ESS*. 
di Pid A. prerogative allowed to the 
i lest coparcener to choose first after the in- 
aatos is divided (Dicts.) 

tonpo (e-80-), prefiz [Gr. gow within), comb. 
woe as in: 

Soenteri-tis [sce ENTERITIS], Path. inflam- 
aon of the intestinal mucous LA Eso- 
Lg tis [see GASTRITIS], Path. inflammation 

ie mucous lining of the stomach. Esona'r- 


thex [see NARTHEX i 
Greek church. HEX], the inner vestibule of a 


Psodic (eso-dik), a, 1850. If. Gr. éow within 
i ta way + -Ic.] Of nerves: Proceeding to 

Ese © the spinal marrow; afferent. 

x opha£geal, Esophagus, etc.; see Œs-. 
p. X2 (esote-ik). 1655.) [- Gr. écwre- 
f 95» f. éowréow inner, compar. of tow within, 

+ és (els) into. See -THER, -IC.] 

e l. Designed for, or appropriate to, 
ae tei of disciples; communicated to, 
lligible by, the initiated only. Hence 
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of disciples. Opp. to EXOTERIC, q.v. 2. 
transf. Not openly avowed; pertaining to a 
select circle 1800. 3. Phys. ‘Applied to 
things which relate to, or have origin within 
the organism’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 1860. 

1. A hidden stream of e. truth HALLAM. Phr. FE. 
Buddhism: a body of theosophical doctrine 
handed down by secret tradition among the 
initiated. 2. An exoteric and an e. motive 1866. 

B. sb. 1. pl. (after Gr. rà éocrepwd.) Eso- 
teric doctrines or treatises 1711. 2. One ini- 
tiated in esoteric doctrines 1655. 

So Esote-rical a., -ly adv. 

Esoterism (eso‘tériz’m). 1835. [f. Gr. éow- 
zépw (see prec.) + -ISM.] The holding of eso- 
teric doctrines. var. Esote-ricism. So 
Eso-terize, to hold esoteric doctrines (rare). 
E:sotery, esoteric doctrine, secret lore. 

\Esox (i-soks). 1520. [L.; a Gaulish word.] 
A large fish mentioned by Pliny, = Jaz, i.e. 
salmon. In mod. Ichthyology, the Pike. 

TEspa:ce. 1483. [- (O)Fr. espace; see SPACE.] 
= SPACE —1490. 

\Espadon. [Fr. — It. spadone, augm. of 
spada sword.] A long two-handed sword 
used in 15-17th c. 

\Espagnolette. 1870. [Fr., f. espagnol 
Spanish; see -ETTE.] A bolt for French case- 
ments; also attrib. 

Espalier (éspelioi), sb. 1002. [- Fr. 
espalier — Yt. spalliera, f. spalla shoulder.] 
1. A kind of framework of stakes upon which 
fruit-trees or shrubs are trained; also the 
stakes singly 1741. 2. A fruit-tree or trow 
of trees so trained 1662. 3. attrib. 1717. 

2. Plant your fairest Tulips..under Espaliers 
EVELYN. 

Espalier (espr-liea), v. 1810. [f. prec. sb.] 
To train as an espalier; also, to furnish with 
an espalier. 

fEspa'rcet. 1669. [- Fr. esparcet, -elle, 
éparcet, prob. rel. to OFr., espass (mod. épars) 
SPARSE a.) A kind of sainfoin —1708. 

Esparto (éspi-ato). 1808. [- Sp. esparto 
i= L. sparlum — Gr. ondprov.) A kind of rush 
(Macrochloa. lenacissima), called by some 
Spanish grass, of which paper, and, in Spain, 
cordage, shoes, and other articles are made. 
Also called esparto grass. 

Espathate (ispé' pet), a. 1866. [f. E- (see 
Ex-!)  SPATHE + -ATE*.] Bol. Not having a 
spathe. 

Especial (éspe:fal), a. ME. [= OFr. especial 
(mod. spécial), - L. specialis, f. species SPE- 
CIES; see -AL', Cf. SPECIAL.] 1, = SPECIAL, 
arch. or Obs. 2, Pre-eminent, distinguished ; 
exceptional ME. 3. Pertaining chiefly to one 
particular person or thing 1855. 

1. Phr. t£. pleading, e. tail. 2. My most especiall 
good friend Sir Peter Hamond KNOLLES. 3. I 
must repeat one thing..for your e. benefit. 


JOWETT. 

Phr. In e.: in particular; especially. Hence 
Espe-cially adv. in an e. manner or degree; prin- 
cipally. Espe'cialness. +Espe-cialty, an e. de- 
gree (of anything); in Law = SPECIALTY. 

fE'sperance. ME. {(O)Fr. espérance, f. 
espérer hope :- L. sperare.) Expectation, 
hope —1651. Used as a battle-cry 1 Hen. IV, 
v, ii. 97. 

Esperanto (espére-nto). 1898. [Pen-name 

= Hoping-one) of its inventor, Dr. L. L. 
Zamenhof.] Name of an artificial language 
invented foruniversaluse. Hence Espera‘n- 


tist. 

Espial (éspeial). ME. [- OFr. espiaille 
action of spying (concr. in pl. ‘spies’), f. 
espier; see ESPY v., -AL! 2.) 1. The action of 
espying or spying; the fact of being espied. 
12. concr. A body of spies; hence (with pl.) a 
spy, scout —1653. E 

1. The Captain. .cut a small hole of e. in the. wall 
DIOKENS. 2. Ful prively he had his espiaile 
CHAUCER. 

|Espiègle (espiegl), a. 1816. [Fr., shortened 
from Ulespiegle (XVI) — Du. Ulenspiegel — 
G. Eulenspiegel, the name of a personage 
of fiction, renowned for his practical jokes.] 
Froliesome, roguish. So \Espiéglerie, 
roguishness. 

Espier (éspoi-o1). ME> [f. Espy v.  -ER'.] 
One who espies; fa spy. Hence Espi'ery, 
the action or habit of espying. | 

yEspinel. 1595. [- Fr. tespinelle, later 
spinelle; see SPINEL.] = SPINEL —1077. 


ESPY 


fEspine:tte. [- Fr. fespinelte (mod. 
épinette); see SPINET.] = SPINET. Pepys. 

Espionage (e'spidnéd3). 1793. [Fr. espion- 
nage, f. espionner, t. espion SPY sb.] The prac- 
tice or employment of spies. 

fEspi-ritual, a. ME. [- OFr. espirituel 
(mod. spirituel) — L. spiritualis; see SPIRI- 
TUAL.] — SPIRITUAL —1477. 

Esplanade (espliné'd). 1681. [- Fr. 
esplanade — Sp. esplanada, f. esplanar i= L., 
explanare flatten out, level; see EXPLAIN, 
-ADE.] 1. Fortif. a, The glacis of the counter- 
scarp, or the sloping of the parapet of the 
covered way toward the country 1696. b. 
*An open, level space of ground, separating 
the citadel of a fortress from the town’ 
(Stocqueler) 1708. 2. A levelled piece of 
ground; esp. one used for a public promen- 
ade 1682; transf. a level open space 1681; a 
grass-plot 1818. 

Esplees (espli-z), sb. pl. 1598. [- AFT. 
esplez, espletz, pl. of OFr. esplet, esploit revenue 
i- L. explicitum. Cf. EXPLOIT.] The pro- 
ducts which ground or lands yield; as the hay 
of meadows, herbage of pasture, corn of 
arable, rents, services, etc.; also, the lands, 
ete. themselves (Wharton). 

jEspo-ntoon. 1772. [- Fr. esponton (XVI) 
- It. spuntone, or var, sponton.] = SPON- 
TOON —1838. 

+Espou-sage. 1549. [- OFr, espousage, 
f. espouser; see ESPOUSE v., -AGE.] The action 
of espousing or betrothing; also, spousehood, 
marriage —1599. 

Espousal (éspau:zül), sb. Somewhat arch. 
ME. [- OFr. espousaille, chiefly espousailles, 
fem. pl. (mod. épousailles) += L. sponsalia, 
subst. use of n. pl. of sponsalis, f. sponsus 
SPOUSE sb. ; see -AL? 2,] 1, In pl., formerly also 
in sing. a. The celebration of a marriage. b. 
The formal plighting of troths; betrothal. 
Also fig. 2. [as if f. the vb.] The action of 
espousing; hence fig. the espousing a cause, 
a principle, ete. Now rare. 1674. 13. An es- 
poused person, a husband or wife —1020. 4. 
alirib. 1598. 

1. a. Though it [the childe] were borne but one 
day after the espousels solemnized Termes de la 
Ley, 1041. 2. Political reasons forbid the open e. 
of his cause H, WALPOLE. 

TEspou:se, sb. 1475. [- OFr. espous, es- 
pouse (mod. épouz, épouse) i= L. sponsus, 
sponsa betrothed; see next and cf. SPOUSE sb.) 
= SPOUSE —1054. Hence {Espou:sess, a bride. 

Espouse (éspau:z), v. 1475. [- OFr. espouser 
(mod. épouser) :- L. sponsare, f. spons-, pa. 
ppl. stem of spondére betroth. Cf. SPOUSE v.] 
11. trans. To contract or betroth (gen. a wo- 
man). Usually said of the parents. —1626. 
Also tfig. 2. To take as spouse; to marry. 
Of the father: To give in marriage (o. Also 
transf. and fig. 1475. 13. To unite in marriage 
(lit. and fig.) SHAKS. Also tabsol. DRYDEN. 
4, trans. To attach oneself to; to take to one- 
self, make one’s own; to adopt, embrace 
1022. 

1. To a minana espoused to a man whose name 
was Ioseph Luke 1:27. 2. On Ascension Day the 
Duke [of Venice]..solemnly espouseth the sea 
1615. 3. Espous'd to death Hen. V, IV. vi. 26. 4. 
To e. a quarrel BACON, a Party ADDISON, a cause 
1759, a doctrine PRIESTLEY. Hence Espou-ser. 

|Espressivo (espressi-vo), adv. [It] Mus. 
A direction: With expression. 

Espringal. Now Hist. 1605. [= (O) Fr. esprin- 
gale, f. espringuer spring, dance :— Frankish 
*springan SPRING v.'] A medieval military 
engine for throwing stones, bolts, or the like. 

fEsprisse, v. 1474. [- OFr. espris (mod. 
épris), pa. pple. of esprendre (mod. éprendre) 
in same sense, f. es- Es- + prendre take.) 
trans. To enkindle (with love, ete.); also lit. 
—1567. 

\|Esprit (espri). 
Spim.) Sprit, mind; 
cleverness. 

Phr. Esprit de corps (-csprí d'kor). {corps body.) 
A spirit of jealous regard for the corporate honour 
and interests, and for those of each member of the 
body as belonging to it. Esprit fort (cspri for). 
Pl. esprits forts [Fr. fort strong.] A 'strong- 
minded’ person, esp. a ‘freethinker’. 

iEspys sb. ME. [- OFr. espie, f. espier 
(see next); see SPY sb., and cf. Escout sb.] 
1. Espial; in Wyculr, ‘snare’ —1607. 2. A spy 
1656. 


1591. (Fr. — L. spiritus 
hence, lively wit; 


ESPY 


Espy (éspoi-), v. ME. [- OFr. espier (mod. 
épier); see SPY v.] 1. tirans. To act as a spy 
upon, to watch; to examine closely. Also, to 
look out for.—1607. Also absol. or intr. (arch). 
ME. 2. trans, To discover by looking out; to 
catch sight of; to detect ME. b. To perceive 
by chance 1483. 

1. Now question me no more, we are espied Tit, 
A. 1r. iii. 48. He sends angels to e. us in all our 
ways JER, TAYLOR. 2. If I could in any place e. a 
word of promise BUNYAN, b. As one of them 
Eu sack. .he espied his money Gen. 42:27. 

ence }Espy-ingly adv. insidiously. 

Esq., Esqr., abbrevs. of ESQUIRE. 

-esque, sufix, repr. Fr. -esque, — Tt. -esco 
i med.L. -iseus, forming adjs., with sense ‘re- 
sembling in style or characteristics’, as in 
arabesque, burlesque, romanesque, etc. 

Esquire (éskwoi"a), sb.! 1400. [Early 
forms escuyer, -ier — OFr. esquier (mod. 
écuyer) += L. scutarius shield-bearer, f. scutum 
shield. Aphetic SQUIRE is earlier.] 1. Chival- 
ry. A young man of gentle birth, an aspirant 
to knighthood, who attended on a knight, 
and carried his shield. Now arch. Cf. 
ARMIGER. 1475. 2. A title of dignity next 
in degree below ‘knight’ 1460. 

Esquires, legally so called, are: (1) younger sons 
of peers and their eldest sons; (2) eldest sons of 
knights and their eldest sons; (3) chiefs of ancient 
families (by prescription); (4) esquires by creation 
or office, as judges, officers, justices of the peace, 
barristers-at-law; (5) esquires who attend the 
Knight of the Bath on his installation, 

3. A title allowed by courtesy to all who are 
regarded as gentlemen. In U.S. it belongs 
officially to lawyers and public officers, and is 
freely used in the addresses of letters. 1552. 
4. [transf. use of 1.] A gentleman who attends 
or escorts a lady in public 1824. 

Esquire (éskwoi"a), sb.* 1562. (app. = 
OFr. esquire, unexpl. var. of esquarre (mod. 
équerre) SQUARE sb.) Her. a. Based esquire: 
the lower of the halves into which a canton 
is divided diagonally. Hence, b. = GYRON. 

Esquire (éskwoi*a), v. rare. 1052. [f. 
ESQUIRE sb.!] To attend (a lady) as a squire. 

llESquisse. 1731. [Fr. — It. schizzo; see 
SKETOH.] The first rough sketch of a picture 
or design. 

Ess. Pl. esses. 1540. The name of the 
letter S; anything S-shaped. See COLLAR sb. 

-ess, suffiz!, — Fr. -esse :- Com. Rom. -essa 
1- late L. -issa, — Gr. -woa (i= -ikya), form- 
ing sbs. denoting female persons or animals; 
as authoress, actress, etc. But the agent- 
nouns in -er, and the sbs. indicating profes- 
sion, etc., are now treated as of common 
gender, whenever possible. 

~ess, suffiz*, ME. -esse, in sbs. — Fr., repr. 
OFr, -esse, -ece = L, -itia, forming nouns of 
quality from adjs.; as duress, largess, etc.; 
it is spelt -es in laches, riches. 

Essart (esii-at), sb. 4851. OFr. essart; 
See ASSART sb.) = ASSART sb. 1. So Essa-rt 
V. = ASSART v. 

Essay (e:se'), sb. 1597. — (O)Fr. essai, f. 
essayer; see next. Cf. Assay sb.] 1. The ac- 
tion or process of trying or testing; an 
ASSAY 1598. 2. An attempt, endeavour 1598. 
13. A first attempt in learning or practice 
—1734; a first draft —1739. 4. A short com- 
position on any particular subject; orig. ‘an 
irregular undigested piece' (J.), but now 
said of a finished treatise 1597. 

1. By way of triall and e, HEYLIN. A small e. of 
my zeal for..your Majesty CLARENDON. 2. My 
second e. at authorship 1865, 4. For Senacaes 
Epistles. .are but Essaies—that is dispersed Me- 
ditations BACON. 

Hence Essaye'tte, E*ssaykin, E-ssaylet, dims. 

Essay (esë), v. 1483. [alt. of Assay v. 
by assim. to Fr. essayer += Rom. *exagiare 
weigh, f. late L. exagium weighing, balance, 
f. exag-, base of L. erigere weigh.) 1. trans. 
To put to the proof, try; to test the nature, 
excellence, fitness, etc. of. 12. To Assay (an 
Ore, etc.) —1816. 3. To attempt (anything 
difficult) 1641. 4. with inf. To set oneself, 
undertake (to do something). Also absol. 
1530. 


1, To e. the world 1593, one’s powers MACAULAY. 
3. To e. a Task 1712, a method LOWELL. 4. To e. 
to dissipate the cloud of error M. ARNOLD. Hence 
Essa: i. one who essays (something); tan 
essayist. 
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Essayist (e-se'ist). 1609. [f. Essay sb. and 
v. + -IST.] 1. One who makes trials or experi- 
ments. Now rare. 1736. 2. A writer of essays. 

2. Meere Essaists! a few loose sentences, and that’s 
all B. Jons. 

Esse (esi). 1592. [L., inf. of sum, used 
subst.] 1. In phr. in esse, in being; opp. to in 
posse, in potentiality. 2. Essence 1642. 

1. Persons..in esse at the time when a will is 
made CRUISE. See also DE BENE ESSE. 

tEssee. ME. [- eccl.L. Esszi pl, Gr. 
"Eccaio. See ESSENE.] = ESSENE -1013. 

Essence (e'séns), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. essence 
7 L. essentia (Quintilian, Seneca), f. *essent-, 
assumed pres. ppl. stem of esse be, on the 
model of Gr. odola, f. óvr-, pres. ppl. stem of elva: 
be.] fl. Being viewed as a fact or asa prop- 
erty of something —1688. 2. concr. Some! 
that is; an entity. Now only a spiritualentity. 
1587. tb. In fifth e.: an element distinct from 
the four elements; see QUINTESSENCE —1837. C. 
‘Constituent substance’ (J.) ME. 13. Specific 
being, ‘what a thing is’; nature, character 
~1664. 4, Metaph. Substance; the substratum 
of phenomena; absolute being 1646. 5. That 
by which anything subsists 1585. 16. Essen- 
tiality -1652. 7. That which constitutes the 
being of a thing, either (a) as a conceptual, or 
(b) as a real, entity (Locke's nominal and real 
t): that by which it is what it is 1667. 8. 
loosely. The specific difference of anything 
1656. 9, An extract obtained by distillation 
or otherwise from a plant or drug, and con- 
taining its specific properties in a reduced 
form. In pharmacy, an alcoholic solution of 
the volatile elements or essential oil. Also 
Jig. 1660. 10. spec. A perfume, scent. Some- 
what arch. 1627. 

2. As far as Gods and Heay'nly Essence Can 
perish MILT. P. L.1. 138. Commonwealths are not 
Physical but moral essences BURKE. C. So soft 
and uncompounded is their (Spirifs'] E. pure 
Mint. P. L. 1. 425. 5. Two Gent. 11, i. 182, 7. We 
may exactly know the several Ideas that go to 
make each Law-term, and so their real Nature and 
E. may be known 1714. The e. of the mind being 
equally unknown to us with that of external 
bodies HUME. 9. fig. It [a love-letter] was the e. 
of nonsense MARRYAT. Hence E-ssence v, to 
Pour like an e.; to perfume with an e, var. 

E'ssency. 

Essene (esin). 1553. [= L. pl. Esseni. 
(Pliny) - Gr. "Econo; presumably of Heb. 
or Aram. origin.] One of an ancient. Jewish 
sect, remarkable for ascetic practices and a 
coenobitical life. 

Hence Esse-nian a, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling, the Essenes. Ésse-nic, -al a, of the 
nature of Essenism. E-ssenism, the doctrine 
idc practice of the Essenes, or a tendency 


Essential (ése-nfál. ME. [- late L. 
essentialis. (Augustine); see ESSENCE, -IAL. 
Cf. OFr. essentiel.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the essence of 
anything (see ESSENCE sb. 1-4). 2. Of or per- 
taining to specific being, or intrinsic nature 
ME. 3. Constituting, or forming part of, the 
essence of anything; necessarily implied in 
its definition 1546. b. Material, important 
1770. 4. Indispensably requisite 1526, 5. Of 
the nature of, or resembling, an essence or 
oun (see ESSENCE 10); in a state of essence 

74. 


1. Anye reall and essenciall Presence Bk. Com. 
Prayer. E. 
(Path.), an 
Jerence (Logic) — 

racte; 


right of Sove- 
raignty BRAMHALL. HN boe i service 
ica . isane. ingredient 
in mortar 1807. Phr. E. chord (Mus.), in carly use 
= common chord; later, = FUNDAMENTAL, opp. to 
accidental, 5. Phr. E. oil, a volatile oil, obtained 
by distillation, and having the characteristic 
odour of the plant from which it comes; as the oil 
of turpentine, ete. Now often = “volatile oil’. 
B. sb. t1. What exists; existence 1667. 2. 
"That which is essential; an indispensable ele- 
ment or adjunct; a leading point. Orig. only 
in pl. 1513. 13. pl. Vitals. SOUTH, 
: 1. MILT. P. L. 1. 93. 2. “Well, well’, said Glossin, 
no occasion to be particular, tell the essentials" 


Hence Esse-ntial-ly adr., -ness, 


ESTABLISHMENT 


Essentiality (ése:nfi,æ-līti), 1616. [-late], 
essentialitas; see prec., -ITY. In mod. use f; 
prec.] 1, The quality or fact of being essen: 
tial 1640. 2. Essence 1616. 3, An essential 
quality (rare); also pl. essentials 1649, 

tEsse-ntiate, v. 1561. [~ essentia, pa. ppl. 
stem of med.L. essentiare, f, ag prec.: goo 
-ATE*.) 1. trans. To make into an essence or 
being; to constitute the essence of -1687, 2, 
intr. To become essence. B. JONS, i 

tEssera. 1706. [mod.L. essera (whence Fr, 
essére) — Arab., ‘dry scab, itch’.) Path. A 
variety of nettle-rash —1811. 

Essoin, essoign ( ), sb. ME. [= OFr, 
essoine, essoigne, (AL. es onium), f. essoi(g)ner 
i- med.L. exsoniare, f. er- EX-! 4 sonia 
lawful excuse — Frankish *sunne, *sunni; 
ct. OHG. sunnia hindrance = OS. gunned 
want, lack, ON. syn rcfusal, denial, Goth, 
sunjon vb. excuse.] 1. Law, The allegation 
of an excuse for non-appearance in court at 
the appointed time; the excuse itself, 2, 
gen. An excuse, parleying, delay ME. 43. 
= ESSOINEE. (App. a misunderstanding of 
AFr, essonié.) 1607. 

2. SPENSER F.Q. 1. iv. 20. Comb, e.-day, the 
first general return day of the term, on which the 
court sat to receive essoins. 

Essoin (esoi-n), v. 1495. [- OFr, essoignier; 
see prec.) 1. Law. trans. To offer an excuse 
for the non-appearance of in court. 2. To 
excuse, let off. QUARLES. 

2, Away with wings ¢ 


me, (I'll not e, thee) 


1020. Hence Essoitnee-, a person excused for 
non-appearance in court. Essoi-ner, one who 
essoins another. Essoi-nment, the action of 
essoining. 


Est, obs. var. of East. 

-est, suffir, forming the superl. degree of 
adjs. and advbs., repr.: (1) OK. -ost, -usl-, 
-a8l- = Gmo. *-Ostaz; (2) OE. -est-, -st-, with 
umlaut :- Gmo. *-ísf. The Gme. suffixes 
are combs. of the two compar, suffixes -6s-, 
~iz- with OAryan -to-; cf. Gr. «oros Skr. 


ishfha-. The only surviving umlaut forms 
are best, eldest. 

TEsta:ble, v. ME. [- OFr. establir; see 
next.) = ESTABLISH in various senses ~1538, 


Establish (éstwblif), v. [ME. establisse 
= establiss-, lengthened stem of OFr, establir 
(mod. établir) — L. stabilire, f. stabilis STABLE 
4.; Sce -ISH*. Aphetic SranLIsH is earlier.) 
1. To render stable or firm; tto ratify; to con- 
firm, settle; to restore (health) permanently. 
2. To fix, settle, institute or ordain per- 
manently; also with tfo, tupon ME. 3. To 
set up on a secure basis; to found 1400. 4, 
To place in a secure or permanent position; to 
set up in business; to settle (a person) in or at 
a place. Also refi. and tinér. for refl. 1867, 
5, To set up or bring about permanently; to 
create (a precedent). Also to create for one- 
self (a reputation, a position). 1597. 6. T 
place beyond dispute; to prove 1704. 7. To 
place (a church or a religious body) in the 

ion of a state church 1558. 
ign Roanne ratefie and astablishe this ny 
deyd 1537. The great Pensioner's Health seems 
to be Establish'd 1708. 2. Behold, I e. my od 
nant with you Gen. 9:9. To c. an edict ae 
the lodger franchise GLADSTONE. 3. To e, Kni n 
hode HAWES, a manufactory 1863, a Mi 
FREEMAN. 4. To e. Cæsar as a king SHARD n 
daughters of the house 1872. 5 A rig 
the market 1801, liberty of wors IP hots) o 
cards 


[a 
ebli- 


TOSH, order DICKENS. Phr. To e. asui 
give it. [S command by drawing all the pe 
in it which were against the player. S "a 
point FREEMAN, a case 1885. Hence ES 
sher. " arit. 
Establishment (éstz-blifmént). 1481. 
prec, + -MENT.] 

I. I. The action of establishing; the tae 
being established (see the vb.) 1690. Tt 
Established or stable condition ANE aE 
ganization, footing —1799. +3. That uet 
establishes or strengthens —1646. 4. dest; 
ment in life; (formerly often) marriage 
settled income or provision 1727. BUTLER. 
1. The e, of Christianity in any place settle 
IL. t1. That which is setebllsliod ome A 
constitution or government —1793. 2, A the 
clesiastical system established by Lainey 
Church E. 1731. 3.2. A permanent n ol 
naval, or civil organization. b. eat te 
officers and men in a regiment, 8 nie P^ 
1689, 4. An organized staff of employ 


ESTACADE 


servants, including, or occas. limited to, the 
building in which they are located 1832. b. 
A household, family residence 1803. 

2 To meddle with the Church E. 1786. 3. b. Phr. 
Peace E., the reduced numbers of an army in a 
time of peace. So War E "The usual e. of officers 
for ships of the same class 1828. 

Phr. p of a port (Ir. établissement d'un port): the 
interval between the instant of the moon’s transit 
across the meridian on the day of new or full 
moon, and the subsequent high water. 

‘Hence Esta:blishmenta-rian a, advocating the 
principle of an established church; characteristic 
of those who advocate this princi ; 8b. one who 
belongs to, or supports the principle of, an estab- 
lished church. Establishmenta-rianism, Es- 
tablishmentism, the principle of a State 
Church. 

|Estaca:de. 1603. [Fr. — Sp. estacada, f. 
eslaca stake. See -ADE.] Mil. A dike of piles 
in the sea, a riv ., to check the approach 
ofan enemy. C )CKADE. 

|Estafette. 1792. (Fr. — It. staffetta, dim. 
of staffa stirrup — Langobardic *slaffa step.] 
A mounted couri 

jEsta'll, v. 


77. [- OFr. eslaler place, 
fix, etc., in AL. estallare (XV) assign terms for 
payment; see STALL v.'; STALLING vòl. sb. 2, 
INSTALMENT.] frans. To arrange the payment 
of by instalments —1643. 

Estamin (esstámin). 1701. {~ OFr. esta- 
mine (mod. étamine) += Rom. *staminia, L. 
slaminea, subst. use of fem. of adj, stamineus 
made of thread, f. stamen thread.) An open 
woollen fabric, used for making sieves, ete, 
In 18th c. also applied to a silk fabric. 

lEstaminet (cstamine). 1848. [- Fr., Wal- 
loon staminé manger, cow-house, f. stamo 
pole to which a cow is fastened beside the 
manger in a stall, prob. G. stamm stem, 
trunk.] A café in which smoking is allowed. 

Estampede (est:»mpi-d), sb. rare. [7 Sp. 
eslampida, -ido crash, uproar; see STAMPEDE 
8b.) = STAMPE: Marryat. Hence Estam- 
pede v. trans. to stampede (cattle, ete.) 
|Estampede-ro [Sp.], a stampeded animal. 
Estampe'do v. intr. (of cattle, etc.) to run 
off in a panic. 

Estancia (esta-nsiá, in Sp. -piá). 1704. 
[Sp, = ‘station’ = OFr. estance dwelling :— 
med.L. stantia, f. L. stans, stant-, pr. pple. 
of slare stand. See STANCE.) A cattle-farm 
in Spanish America. So jEstancie'ro [Sp.], 
the keeper of an e. 

TEsta-ng. 1628. [- OFr. estanc, later 
eslang (mod. étang); see STANK.) A pool, fish- 
pond ~1673. 
tEstantion, 1697. [app. a fusion of Sp. 
estacion and ESTANCIA.] A cattle-farm —1707. 
Estate (ésté^t), sb. ME. [- OFr, estat 
end élat) — L. status, f. stat-, pa. ppl. stem 
3 stare stand. Aphetic STATE sb.] 1. gen. 
Stato or condition. b. A special state or 
palton: Obs, exc. in Man's, woman's estate. 

E, 2. Condition as regards worldly pros- 
parity, fortune, ete. (arch.) ME. 3. Status; 
degreo of rank or dignity ME. 4. Display 
Mee 8 condition ; pomp, SrATE. Now arch. 
ot i tb. ellipt. A canopy, chair, dais, etè. 
i state —1007. 15. A class or order in a com- 
ny or nation —1643. 6. An order or class 
a part of the body politic, participating in 

a germent directly or by representation 
co 17. Political constitution, form of 
Eovernment —1070. +8, = Stave —1750. 9. 
pe The interest which any one has in lands, 
Nyala or other effects ME. 10. Pro- 
Hea fortune, capital 1563. b. The collec- 
ae assets and liabilities of a person (esp. of a 
P» "n person, a bankrupt, or a cestui que 
3 aig: ra A landed property; usually, 

erable one. Now 

sense.) "es e. (Now the commonest 
hora’ prey, for the good e. of the Catholick 
nth. Bk. Com; Prayer. b. Phr, The (holy) e. of 
ie mony. 2. Distressed in mind, body, or e. Bk. 

CAXTON. wen, a: The e. of a clerke in the chyrche 

Prayer. A. D heir [Princes'] high e. Bk. Com. 
Princes. & Ehr. Cap. of e. (Her.): see CAP 8.1 D« 

indy Sting upon their e. TopsBLL. 6. Phr. 

‘ag dist, p designation of the English ‘commons’, 
Temporal m the Lords Spiritual and the Lords 

e uporal. The Fourth E., the Press. 9. Phr. An 

tail Pan Condition, in fee, for life, of inheritance, 

interest. Ry ee to year, at will, ete, Real e., an 
sonality alty. Personal e., an interest in per- 

. If his - They were..of no great e. OUIDA. 

is [a bankrupt's] e. pay 10s. in the pound 
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McCULLOCH. 11. broad 
Hall Taswysow. Lori ef the lappa 

Estate (ésté't), v. 1590. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To put into an estate; to endow. Now 
rare. 1609. 12. To furnish with an estate or 
property (lif. and fig.) 1653. 13. To bestow 
as an estate on or upon —1669. 14. To put 
into a certain state —1701.. 

jEsta:tely. ME. only. [f. as prec. + LY} 
and *.] 

A. adj. Stately. 

B. adv. In a stately manner. 

Estatesman  (ésté-tsmsn). 1820.  [f. 
EsTATE sb. + MAN; = estate’s man; cf. 
beadsman, craftsman, etc.] A perversion of 
SrATESMAN, a Cumberland or Westmorland 
yeoman. 

Esteem (ésti-m), sb. 1450. [- (O)Fr. estime, 
f. estimer; see next.] t1. Estimate, valuation; 
estimated value -1680. 2. Estimation, 
opinion (? arch.) 1588. 3. Favourable opinion; 
regard; respect 1611. f4. Account; reputa- 
tion —1824. 

1. Of the substance of your realme. .I wyll make 
anesteame SKELTON. 2. Yourself, held precious 
in the worlds esteeme L. L. L. W. i. 4. 3 Whist 
had engaged her maturer e. LAMB. 4.1 Hen. VI, 


Ir. iv. 8. 

Esteem (ésti-m), v. 1460. (- (O)Fr. estimer 
= L. zstimare (orig.) fix the price of, estimate, 
the phonetic repr. of which in Fr. was tesmer 
(see Am v.).] fl. trans. To estimate the value 
of; to assess, appraise —1776. 2. To attach 
value (subjectively) to; to think highly of; 
to feel regard for, respect 1630. tb. intr. To 
have a (specified) opinion of 1697. +3. trans. 
To estimate. Const. af, fo (an amount); also 
simply. -1717. t4. To judge of —1624. 5. To 
consider, hold 1520. tb. intr. To account of 
—1633; to be of opinion that 1548. 16. To 
purpose, aim (rare) 1557. 

1. What do you esteeme it at Cymb. I. iy. 85. 2. 
Have much and thou shalt be esteem’d much 
SKELTON. 5. Esteeming these virtues to be in me 
Hoppes. b. E. of things as they really are Br. 
HALL. Hence fEstee"mable a. = ESTIMABLE. 
Estee-mer. (Obs. exe. W. of.) 

Ester (esto). 1852. [- G. ester (Gmelin), 
arbitrary modification of ETHER, perh, re- 
calling the sound of G. essigdther, a repr. of 
the group.] Chem. An ethereal salt; a com- 
pound of an alcohol radical with an acid. 

Esthete, -ic, var. ff. JESTHETE, -10. 

+Esthiomene. 1541. [- Fr. testhioméne or 
med.L. esthiomenus — Gr. éc&iuevos, pres. 
pple pass. or middle of é«$íav eat.) Path, A 


gangrenous sore. 

Estimable (e'stimăb’l). 1460. [- Fr. estim- 
able — L. æstimabilis, t. æstimare; see ESTEEM 
v., -ABLE.] 

A. adj. t1. Capable of being estimated or 
appraised —1805. 12. Valuable; of worth 
-1803, 3. Worthy of esteem or regard 1698. 

2. A pound of mans flesh, . Is not so e., profitable 
neither As flesh of Muttons, Beefes, or Goates 
‘Merch. V. 1. iii. 167. 3. A lady said of her two 


companions, that one was more amiable, the 
other more e. 1698. 

1B. sb. pl. Things estimable. Cf. valuables. 
SiR T. BROWNE. 

Hence E:stimableness. E-stimably adv. 

Estimate (estimèt), sb. 1563. If. the 


verb, or poss. - L. æstimatus vbl. sb., f. æsti- 
mare.) t1. The action of valuing or apprais- 
ing; a valuation; also fig. -1677. b. Repute 
1657. 2. An approximate calculation based 
on probabilities; the result of this 1630. b. 
The sum stated by a builder, ete., as that for 
which he is prepared to execute à specified 
piece of work 1796. 

1. Of my love he makes no e. DEKKER. 2. There 
is a design of building a Church. . which by e. will 
cost [ete.] 1702. This e. both of interest and fit- 
ness varied from day to day FROUDE. 
Estimate (e'stime't), v. 1532. (f. æstimat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. æstimare; see ESTEEM V., 
-rE*] fl. frans. To assign a value to; to 
appraise, assess. Const. at. —1751. b. To 
value (subjectively); to esteem 1597. 2. To 
form a notion of (quantities, numbers, 
magnitudes, ete.) without actualenumeration 
or measurement; to fix by estimate at 1669. 
. = ESTEEM v. 5 (rare) 1794. 4. To gauge; 
to judge of 1651. 

the weight of silver. . that men e. com- 
modities E (J.). To e. securities JOHNSON. 2. 


The difference of declination was only estimated 


ESTRANGE 


1765. To e. the amount of injury inflicted PRES- 
CoTT, defalcations 1885. 4. To e. the powers of an 
author JOHNSON, of Shakespeare LANDOR. Hence 

Estimator. E-stimatory a, for a price or 
valuation. 

Estimation (estimé'-fon). ME. [- OFr. esti- 
mation or L. æstimatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
fi. The action of estimating; valuation 
—1702; estimated value —1775. 2, Apprecia- 
tion, esteem 1503; trepute —1828. 3. The 
process of forming a notion of without 
using precise data ME. 4, Opinion, judg- 
ment ME.; teonjecture. 1 Hen. IV, 1, iii. 
2. An hie estimacion of our self MORE. Phr, To 
have or hold in e. How in estimacion a chaste life 
is 1569. To grow out of e. 3. If a ship sail 8 Miles 
South in an Hour, by Log or E. SrURMY, 4. The 
dearest of men in my e, LANE. 

Estimative (estimativ), a. ME. [- OFr. 
estimatif, -ive or med.L. estimalivus, f. as 
prec.; see -IVE.] 1, Serving for estimating; 
having the power of estimating. 12. Based 
upon approximate calculation —1651, 

1. The errour is not in the eye, but in the e. 
faculty BOYLE. 

\Estivage. 1850. [Fr., f. estiver — It. 
slivare i- L. stipare pack close. Cf. STEEVE 
v.!] The practice of pressing or screwing the 
cargo into a vessel by means of a capstan 
machinery, as in American and Mediter- 
ranean ports. 

Estival, Estivate, Estivation, var. ff. 
JESTIVAL, etc. 

|Estoc (e-stok). 1830. [Fr.] A kind of 
short sword. Hence fEstoca:de, a blow 
with an e.; the weapon itself. 

Estoil(e (éstoil) 1572. [- OFr. estoile star 
(mod. étoile).] Her. A charge in the form of a 
star with wavy points or rays. So Estoilée a. 
shaped like a star with wavy rays, as a Cross 


Estoilée. 

Estop (éste-p), v. ME. (- AFr., OFr. 
estop(p)er, estouper (mod. élouper) stop ups 
impede (med.L. estoppare), :- late L. stuppare 
(implied in stuppator caulker), f. L. stuppa 
oakum. See SrUrF sb.] 1. (rans. To stop 
with or as with a dam, plug, or bar (arch.). 
2. Law. To impede or bar by ESTOPPEL 
1581. 3. gen. To stop, prevent (rare) 1876. 

2. A man may not deny. .that whereof he wil- 
fully estopped or excluded himselfe by deed in- 
dented 1594. Hence Esto-p sb. a stop or stop- 

age. Esto-ppage, stoppage; in Law, the condi- 
jon of being estopped. 

Estoppel (ésto-pél). 1531. [- OFr. estoup- 
(p)ail plug, stopper, f. estouper; see prec., 
“AL? 2.) ti, An obstruction (to a water- 
course) —1638. 2. Law. An impediment or 
bar to a right of action arising from a man’s 
own act, or where he is forbidden by law to 
speak against his own deed (Wharton) 1531. 
tb. gen. Prohibition 1583. 

2. No e. can bind the king 1667. 

Estovers (éstó"vouz), sb. pl. 1523. (pl. of 
AFr. estover (AL. estoverium), subst. use of 
estover, OFr. estoveir, based on L. est opus it 
is necessary. See -ER‘.] “Necessaries allowed 
by law’ (J.); esp. wood for repairs allowed to 
a tenant from off the landlord’s estate; ali- 
mony for a widow or for a wife separated 
from her husband; maintenance for an im- 
prisoned felon. (Cf. Boor sb.!). 

Phr. Common of e COMMON ab. 

Estrade (éstrà:d). 1696, [- Fr. estrade — 
Sp. estrado carpeted part of a room; see 
EsTRADO.] A slightly raised platform; a dais. 

fEstra-diot. 1577. |- Fr. estradiot — It. 
siradiollo — Gr. orpatuirns soldier. See 

SmRADIOT, -oT*.) One of a class of light 
cavalry, originally raised in Greece and Al- 
bania, who served as mercenaries in the 15th 
and 16th centuries —1590. 

\Estrado (estrā-do). 1588. (Sp. — L. stra- 
lum, subst. use of n. of pa. pple of sternere 
spread. See STRATUM.) a. In Sp. sense: 
Drawing-room 1748. b. = ESTRADE. 

Estramazo-ne. [var. of tstramazon — It. 
slramazzone.] A slashing cut in fencing. 
Scorr. 

fEstrange. rare, ME. [- OFr. estrange; 
see STRANGE a.] 

A. adj. a. Distant, reserved. ME. only. b. 
Strange —1587; in Law, not privy to -1721. 

B. sb. A stranger, foreigner. ME. only. 

Estrange (éstré'nd3), v. 1485. [- AFr. 


ETHNOMANIAC 


and peoples, their relations, their distinctive 
characteristies, etc. 


1863. [f. 
às prec. + MANIAC.] One who is crazy about 
racial autonomy. 

Ethnopsychology (e: pno,soiko-lódsi). 1886. 
[f. as prec. + PsYcHOLOGY.] The study of the 
psychology of races and peoples. Hence 
E:thnopsycholo-gical a. 

Ethology (ipolódgi) 1656. [- L. ethologia 
= Gr. j0oAoyía, f. 780s character; see -LoGY.] 
t1. The portrayal of character by mimicry, 
(Dicts.) 12. The science of ethics; also, a 
treatise on morals. (Dicts.) 3. ' The science of 
character’ (J. S. Mill). Hence Etholo-gic, 
-al a. pertaining to e. Etho-logist, one who 
practises, studies, or is versed in e. 

TE:thopoe:tic, a. [— Gr. jOononnxds, f. 
Gos character + moutixds, f. nov represent.) 
Intended to represent character or manners. 
URQUHART. 

Ethos (i-pos). 1851. [mod.L. — Gr. 'ñ8os 
character.] 1. [After Arist. Rhet. 11. xii-xiv.] 
The prevalent tone of sentiment of a people 
or community; the genius of an institution or 
system. 2. Gr. Æsthetics and Rhetoric. Char- 
acter; ? ideal excellence; in Gr. Rhet. often 
opposed to pathos, emotion 1875. 

1, The e. of Catholic sacerdotal life 1882. 2. By 
e., as applied to the paintings of Polygnotus, we 
understand a dignified bearing in his figures, and 
a measured movement throughout his composi- 
tions 1875. 

Ethyl (e:pil. Also tethule. 1840. [f. 
ETH(ER + -YL.] The hypothetical radical of 
the dicarbon series (C,H;), the base of com- 
mon alcohol, ether, and acetic acid, and of a 
large series of compounds, as E. hydride 
C,H, (=C,H;H), E. chloride C,H,Cl, E. 
iodide C,H,I, E. alcohol C,H40. 

Hence E-thylami:ne, a compound (NH,CH;) 
of the ammonia type in which one of the hy- 
drogen atoms of ammonia is replaced by ethyl; 
called also e. ammonia, E-thylate, a salt of the 
radical ethyl, in which ethyl takes the place of 
the oxygenated group in a metallic salt. E*thy- 
Jene, the diatomic hydrocarbon or olefine of the 
ethyl series, C,H,; also known as Ethene, Ole- 
fiant gas, or Heavy Carburetted Hydrogen, an 
important constituent of coal Fas. Ethy:lic a. of 
ethyl; = ErHYL used attrib., as in Ethylic 
chanate = Ethyl cyanate = Vinic cyanate. 

Etiolate (itiole't). 1791. [f. Fr. étioler 
(see -ATE?) - Norman Fr. (s’ )étieuler grow into 
haulm, f. étieule, éteule (OFr. esteule) i= 
pop.L. *stupila straw (see STUBBLE).] 1. trans. 
To blanch or make colourless (a plant) by 
excluding the light from it. 2. transf. To 
give a pale and sickly hwe to (a human being 
or his skin) 1842. Also fig. 3. intr, To be- 
come white or whiter; to blanch; to be 
whitened by exclusion of sunlight, as plants 
1828. 

1. Celery is in this manner blanched or etiolated 
WHEWELL. 2. fig. These industries are sickly, 
nerveless, and etiolated 1879. Hence Etiola-tion, 
the action of etiolating, or the becoming, or being, 
etiolated. 

Etiolin (¢-tidlin). 1882. [f. ETIoL(ATE + 
-IN'.] A yellow modification of chlorophyll 
formed in plants growing in the dark. 

Etiological, var. of /ETIOLOGICAL. 

Etiology, var. of ZErt0LOGY. Hence Etio:- 
logist, one who studies etiology, or the science 
of causes, 

Etiquette (e-tiket). 1750. [- Fr. étiquette, 
the primary sense of which is repr. by 
TICKET.] 1. a, The prescribed ceremonial of a 
court; the usages of diplomatic intercourse. 
b. The order of procedure established by 
custom in the army and navy, in parliament, 
etc. c. The conventional rules of behaviour 
and ceremonies observed in polite society. 
d. The unwritten code of honour which dis- 
countenances certain practices in some of the 
professions. 12. A rule of etiquette. Chiefly 
pl.—1816. 3. A label (rare) 1867. 

€. Man is. .a slave. .to e. ROBERTSON. 

Etna (etnă). Also etna. 1832. [f, the 
name of the voleano.] A vessel for heating 
liquids by burning some kind of spirit. 
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Eton (rt'n) E. College, a public school 
for boys, on the Thames opposite Windsor. 

E. collar, a broad stiff collar orig. and esp. worn 
outside the E. jacket, a short black broadcloth 
jacket pointed at the back (so E. suit, also called 
Etons). E. erop, a fashion of cutting women's hair 
close to the head all over. 

Etonian (itó"nián). 1749, [f. ETON + -1AN.] 
a. adj. Of or pertaining to Eton or Eton 
College. b. sb. One educated at Eton College 
1770. 

Etrurian (itrü?riün). 
-AN.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Etruria. 

B. sb. A native of Etruria. 

Etruscan (itro'skin), 1700. [f. L. Etruscus 
+ -AN.] A. adj. Of or belonging to ancient 
Etruria or its people; absol. their language. 
B. sb. One belonging to the Etruscan people. 

Et seq. and the following: see SEQ. 

-ette, suffix, forming dims., repr. OF r,-ette 
fem.; see -ET. 

Ettercap (e-torkep). Se. 
ATTERCOP.] = ATTERCOP. 

Ettle (etl), v. Now only n. dial. (ME. 
atle, et(tle — ON. alla (also etla, atla) think, 
conjecture, purpose, destine, apportion, f. 
Gmc. *ahtd (OE. eaht, OHG. ahla, G. acht) 
consideration, attention, f. base of Goth. 
aha mind, ahma spirit.) 1. trans. To purpose, 
plan; to endeavour. 2. To assign ME. 
3. To direct (speech or actions) to an object; 
absol. or intr. to take aim (at) ME.; inir. to 
make an effort at 1725. 4. trans. To guess, 
conjecture ME. Hence E-:ttle sb. aim, 
intent; opportunity. 

Etui, etwee (etwi). 1611. [- Fr. étui, 
OFr. estui prison, f. OFr. estuier shut up, 
keep, save. See STEW sb.', TWEEZE, TWEE- 
ZERS.] A case for small articles, as bodkins, 
needles, toothpicks, etc.; fa case for surgical 
instruments. 

Etymologer (etimolódsoa). 1050. [- Gr. 
érvuoAóyos (whence L. etymologos, Varro) 
student of etymology, f. érvuov ETYMON; see 


1623. [f. Etruria + 


1721. [var. f. 


-LOGER.] = ETYMOLOGIST. 
\Etymologicon (e:timolg:dgikón). 1645. 
Imod.L. — Gr. érypooyixdv, n. sing. (sc. 


BiBMov book) of èrvuodoyixós pertaining to ETY- 
MOLOGY ; see -IC.] An etymological word-book. 
Etymologize (etimg-lodgaiz), v. 1530, [- 
med.L. etymologizare, t. L. etymologia; see 
next, -IZE.] 1l. trans. To give or trace the 
etymology of; to suggest an etymology for. 
2. intr. To study etymology; to suggest 
etymologies for words 1652. Hence Etymo- 
logiza-tion. 
tymology (etimolódsi) 1447. [In xv 
ethi- — OFr. ethimologie (mod. étymologie) — 
L. etymologia (med. L. ethym- elhim-) — 
Gr. érypodoyla, f. érvuoMyos student of etymo- 
logy, f. érvuov; see next, -LoaY.] 1. a, The 
process of expounding the elements of a 
word with their modifications of form and 
sense. Also with an and pl. 1588. b. The facts 
relating to the formation and derivation (of a 
word) 1447. tc. Etymological sense —1714, 
2. The branch of linguistic science which 
treats of the origin of words 1646. 3. Gram. 
The part of grammar which treats of the 
parts of speech, their formation and in- 
flexions 1592. 

1. E. is sometimes a very precarious. . thin; 
WATTS. c. This name [widowes]. .hath feci ved 
one constant E.; ‘deprived’ or ‘destitute’ BRATH- 
WAITE. 

Hence E:tymolo-gic, -al a. of, pertaining to, 


or in accordance with e. E:tymolo-gicaily 
adv. Etymo-logist, one who treats of, or is 
versed in, e. 


lEtymon (e-timón). 
frwuov, Subst. use of n. sing. of érwpos true.] 
Tl. The ‘true’ or primitive form of a word 
—1793. 2. The primary word from which a 
derivative is formed 1659. 13. ‘True’ or 
viet qnte eel 

' Blew hai s E. from the high Dutch Blaw 
1606. 2. Logic is nothing more than Apis 
ledge of words, as the Greek e. implies LAMB. 

Eu-, prefix, repr. Gr. €»-, comb. f. é/s good, 
used in neut. e? as ady. = well. In Eng. the 
prefix occurs mostly in words of Gr. deriva- 
tion, with the senses ‘good’, ‘well’, ‘easily’. 

Euboic (yubo"ik) a. 1667. [- L. Euboicus 
= Gr. Evfoixds, f. Etfi Eubæa; see -Ic.] Be- 
longing to Eubæa. MIT. P. L. 11. 546. 


1570. [L. — Gr. 


EUCHROITE 


Eucairite (yaké*-roit, vikaireit), Also 

eukairite. 1822. [f. Gr. cixaipos opportune 
i - S 

+ ATE? 2 b.) Min. A mineral, consisting prin- 
cipally of selenium, copper, and silver: 80 
named because found about the time Berzel, 
ius discovered selenium. 

Eucalyn (yü-külin). 1864. [f, EUCALY (Prus 
+ ON] Chem. A saccharine substance, ob- 
tained by the decomposition of melitose, 
under the influence of yeast. k 

Eucalyptus (yūkăli-ptðs). Pl, -i, -uses, 
1809. [mod.L. (L'Heritier, 1788), intended 
to denote *well-covered? (f Gr. c Eu- 4 
xuvmrós covered, f. koAísrew cover, conceal), 
the flower before it opens being ptotected by 
a cap.] Bot. A genus of plants of the N.O, 
Myrlaceze; the Gum-tree of Australia; à tree 
of this kind. b. - oil, an antiseptie and 
disinfectant 1885. Hence Eucaly:ptene, 
Eucalyptin, a product (C,H,), yielded 
when eucalyptol is heated with phosphoric 
anhydride and gives up water. Eucaly-ptol, 
à compound contained largely in the volatile 
oil of E. globulus. 

Eucharis (yü-küris). 1866, [7 Gr. edyaps gra- 
cious, f. eù- (see EU-) + xdpis grace.] Bol. A 
South Amer. bulbous plant (N.O. Amarylli- 
dacex), bearing white bell-shaped flowers, 
Also attrib. 

Eucharist (yü'kărist). ME. [- OFr. euca- 
riste (mod., with latinized ending, eucharistie) 
7 eccl.L. eucharistia — eccl. Gr. eÙxaporla giv- 
ing of thanks, (earlier) gratitude, f. eóxdpwros. 
grateful, f. eò- EU- + yxapitecta show favour, 
give freely, f. xáps, xapır- favour, grace.) 1, 
Eccl, The sacrament of the Lord's Supper; 
the Communion. 2. The consecrated elements, 
esp. the bread 1536. +3. The box containing 
the bread; the pyx —1560. 4. Thanksgiving 
1613. 

1. The efficacy of the E. in both kinds was more 
complete S. AUSTIN. 2. The corporal presence of 
our Lord in the E. Hook. 4. To pay their e. to the 
Holy Ghost JER. TAYLOR. * 

Hence Euchari:stic, -al a. of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of, the E.; of or pertaining to thanks- 
giving. Euchari-stically adv. Euchari'stize v. 
to affect (the elements) by an act of thanksgiving. 

Euchite (yü-koit) 1585. [- late L, 
euchita, eucheta (Augustine) rj To eH 
€ S, f. e0yrj prayer; see -ITE! 1. ne oi 
ithe sect which believed that perpetual 
prayer was the only means of salvation. Also 
applied to later sects holding these views. 
fEuchlo-ric,a. 1811. [f. as next + -10.] In 
Euchloric gas = EUCHLORINE. 

Euchlorine (yi:kloó*rin). 1812. If. Gr. e 
(see EU-) + xAwpds green + -INE*. Formed by 
Davy after CHLORINE.] Chem. ‘A gaseous 
mixture of chlorine and oxide of chlonn 
obtained by the action of hydrochloric acii 
on chlorate of potassium’ (Watts). 

Euchlorite (ya:klo*roit) 1876. lf. " 
prec. + -ITE! 2b.] Min. A deep green varie T 
Of magnesia mica, found at Chester (Mass. 
in 1876. 3 wi. 

lEuchologion (yükolö"-dziọn). Also iri 
form -um. 1651. [- Gr. exoMówow f. € N 
prayer; see -LOGy.] A prayer-book; irse 
book of ritual, primarily that of the Gre 
Church. vars. fEu:chologue, Eucho'logy. 

Euchre (yi-koz), sb. 1846. [Early sp. € ot 
uker, yuker. Of unkn. origin.) 1. A Da en 
cards, of American origin, played by 3, $3. 
4 persons, with a pack of 32 cards (the yat 
5, 6 of each suit not being used). A D! take 
may ‘pass’, but if he plays, and fails i tho 
3 tricks, he or his side de euchred’ ant 
other side gains two points. 

"The highest card is the knave of trumps, mU 
right bower, and the next highest the other Epai. 
of the same colour, called left bower, but in is 
road Euchre an extra plane cota called 
i ic! es any other. T 
Fe ehe Gf eurhremg or being euchred 

n took à 


1880. 
derstand 


1. We had a small game, And Ah Si 
hand: It was e. The same he did not un 


870 Eu-chreist, a player at €. s 
s Euchre (yt ken) v. 1866. [f pro 
trans. To get the better of (the ane ud 
his failure to take Ue ui Bee 
Hence transf. to outwit, ‘do’. re 

pude (yü-kro,oit) 1825. it n 
€/xpoos well-coloured (f. eù- Ev- hydrous 
colour) + -mE! 2 b.] Min. A 


EUCHYMOUS 


arsenate of copper of a bright emerald-green 
colour. 
tEuchy:mous, a. 1651. [f. late L. euchy- 
mus = Gr. eUxvuos well flavoured, f. eù- EU- 

+ xus CHYME; See -OUS.] Conducive to a 
good state of the fluids of the body. So 
1Eu:chymy, a good state of these. 

fEuchyside-rite, 1823. [f. Gr. e» + 
yos melting + oiénpos iron + -ITE' 2 b.] Min. 
= PYROXEN! 

Euclase (yü-kié's). 1804. [- Fr. euclase, f. 
Gr. œ- (see EU-) + xAdos breaking; so 
named from its easy cleavage.] Min. A 
silicate of alumnium and glucinum occurring 
inlight-green, transparent crystals. 

Euclid (y&kiid). 1581. [- Gr. EbxAetns.] 
A geometer of Alexandria (c 300 B.C.): 
hence, his works, esp. the Elements. 

Euclidean kli-didn, yüklidi-án), a. Also 
-jan. 1660. [- L. Zuclideus, Gr. E)wAeibews 
+ AN.] Of or pertaining to Euclid; that is 
according to the principles of Euclid. 

Phr. E. space: space as known to us, for which 


the axioms lid are valid, as opp. to hypo- 
thetical kind pace. 
Eucolite ki 1847. [f. Gr. edxodos 


easily satisfied (f. «e EU- + xédov food) + 
ATE! 2 b. So named ‘because it contented 
itself. .with iron oxide in default of zirconia’ 
(Scheerer).] Min. A variety of eudialyte. 


Eucrasy (yi kris 1607. [= med.L. 
eucrasia = Gr. eixpaole good temperature, 
i. e- EU- + kpas xepavwóvar mix; see -¥*.] 


Such a due mixture of qualities as constitutes 
health or soundness. 
fEuctical (yü-ktikàl), a. 


1038, [f. Gr. e- 


xneós pertaining to prayer + -AL'.] Per- 
taining to prayer; supplicatory —1745. 
Eudemon, -dsmon (yudi-mon). 1629. 


[= Gr. eiéatpow fortunate, happy, f. eò- EU- + 
baim genius. Sense 2 is of mod. origin.] 
1, Astrol. The eleventh house of a celestial 
figure, so called as the source of many good 
things 1706. 2. = AGATHODEMON. 

Eudemonic, -demonic (yadtmg-nik), a. 
1832. [- Gr. «déapornds, f. eddaovla hap- 
piness, See -10.] 1, Viewed as conducive 
to happiness 1865. 2. pl. ‘The art of apply- 
ing life to the maximization of wellbeing’ 
(Bentham), So Eudemo-nical a. 


Eudemonism, -dæmonism (yudi-mon- 
izm). 182 [f. Gr. eiSaponopnds (Aristotle); 
see prec., ] That system of ethics which 
finds the m 1 standard in the tendency of 


actions to produce happiness. 
jEudernonist, -daemonist (yudi-moenist). 
m It. as prec. + -IST.] One who believes 
neudemonism. Hence Eudemoni:stic, -al 
Ch or pertaining to eudemonism. 
eoa, demon rare. 1730. [- Gr. 
unovla (Sce EUDEMONIOC). i iS 
arias 0).] Happiness, pros: 
,Eudialyte (yudoi-áloit). 1837. [- Gr. e» 
pares easily dissolved; see DIALYSE. So 
ARREA because easy to dissolve in hydro- 
S oric acid.] Min. A vitreous bisilicate of 
optar, iron, calcium, sodium, and other 
elements, occurring in rhombohedral crystals, 
ae pink or brownish red. 
i adiometer (yiidi,o-mitea). 1777. [f. Gr. 
er clear (weather) + -METER.] An in- 
nent for testing the purity of the air, or 
Eo er the quantity of oxygen it contains. 
p also used, now chiefly, in the analysis of 
ason. 
ence Eudiome-tric, -al a. of, pertaining to, 
Wyxeduiting the use of the e. ‘oF eudiometzy- 
wai ine Crically adv. by the use of the e. 
Hadi: the art or practice of using the e. 
A lipleural (yüdiplü*rál), a. 1878. |f. 
Air 1 UR + ôs twice + sAewpé side + 
isis: aving two equal and symmetrical 
deste Alpo evectic in Dicts. 1574. 
MP. edexruof (réxvn), f. phr. e) xev be well; 
See -10.] 7 1 
CAS That part of medical science which 
Tes how to get a good habit of body. 
se) in same sense Eue-ctics pl. 
noyau ete., obs. f. EUHEMERISM, etc. 
well do (yi-d3i). 1655. [- L. euge- Gr. eye 
Eu ne.] An exclam. of commendation. 
REUS (yudge-nisis), [f. Gr. e» EU- 
breed? 75  Eeneration.] The quality of 
teeding well and freely. Hence Eugene:sic 
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a. having this quality; applied . to hy- 
brids that are fertile. ji id s 

Eugenia (yudsrnii) 1775.  [mod.L.; 
named in honour of Eugene, Prince of Savoy. 
See -14',] Bot. A genus of tropical trees (N.O. 
M: 'yrtaceæ), of which the most important is E. 
pimenta or Allspice Tree. Hence Euge-nic 
(acid), CieH1203, oxidized essence of cloves. 
Eu:genin, clove-camphor; a crystalline 
substance deposited from water which has 
been distilled from cloves. Eu-genol = 
eugenic acid. 

Eugenic (yudse'nik). 1833. [f. Gr. e- EU- 
+ yev- produce; see -IC, -10$.] A. adj. Per- 
taining or adapted to the production of fine 
offspring. B. sb. in pl. The science which 
treats of this. 

Hence Euge-nically adv. So Eu-genist, a 
student or advocate of eugenics. 

\Euha-ges, euba-ges, sb. pl. 1609. [L. 
(Ammianus Marcellinus), The form euhages 
is due to a misreading of Gr. ovareis, 
Strabo’s rendering of a Gaulish wd. = L. 
vates. The other form is a scribal error.] 
Cell. Antig. An order of priests, or natural 
philosophers, among the ancient Celt. 
Euharmonic (yZhaumo'nik), a. 1811. If. 
Gr. e- EU- + dpuoía harmony + -10.] 
Producing perfect harmony. 

Euhemerism (yuhi-meriz'm). 1846. [f. L. 
Euhemerus, Gr. Eùńuepos, & Sicilian (c 316 
B.C.), who maintained that the gods of Greek 
mythology were deified men and women. 
See -1sm.] The method of interpretation 
which regards myths as traditional accounts 
of real incidents in human history. So 
Euhe-merist, one who follows the method 
of Euhemerus; also attrib. Euhemeri:stic a. 
inclined to e.; of the nature of, or like, e. 
Euhe-merize v. to subject to or to follow 
the method of Euhemerus. 

Eukairite; see EUCAIRITE. 

Eulerian (yuliriăn), a. 1882. [f. Euler, 
the Swiss mathematician (1707-83) + -IAN.] 
Of, pertaining to, or discovered by, Euler; as 
Eulerian constant, function, integral. 

|Eulogia (yulóv-dgili). 1751. [Late (ecel.) L. 
eulogia (med.L. also eulogium) consecrated 
bread — eccl.Gr. eoyia, in N.T. blessing, 
praise. See EULOGY.) a. orig. The Eucharist. 
b. A portion of the consecrated bread 
reserved for those who were not present at 
the communion. c. In the Greek church, the 
unconsecrated bread remaining after com- 
munion, blessed and given to the non-com- 
municants. 

Eulogic, t-al (yule-dsik, il), a. 1656. [f. 
EvLOGY + -I0; see -ICAL.] Pertaining to 
eulogy; containing praise. Hence Eulo-gi- 
cally adv. 

Eulogism (yãlðdziz’m). 1761. [f. EULOGY 
+ -IsM.] A eulogistic speech; eulogistic lan- 


guage. 

Eulogist (yilódgist). 1808. [f. as prec. + 
-ist.] One who eulogizes; a panegyrist. 

Eulogistic, -al (yulodsi-stik, -ăl), a. 1825. 
[f. prec. + -I0; see -ICAL.] Pertaining to or 
conveying eulogy; of the nature of eulogy; 
commendatory, laudatory; as, eulogistic 
inscriptions. 

Hence Eulogi:stically adv. 

Eulogium (yuló*dsióm). Pl. -iums; also 
-ja. 1706. [- med. L. eulogium praise, app. 
blending of L. elogium inscription on a tomb, 
etc., and med.L. eulogia praise — Gr. edoyla; 
see Evrocy.] = EULOGY 1 and 1 b. 

Eulogize (yirlódsoiz), v. 1810. [f. next + 
zB.) trans. To pronounce a eulogy upon; to 
speak or write in commendation of; to extol. 

Eulogy (yzlódgi) 1591. [— med.L. eulo- 
gium, eulogia praise; see EULOGIUM.] 1. A 
speech or writing in commendation of the 
qualities, etc., of a person or thing; esp. a set 
oration in honour of a deceased person. b. 
Commendation, praise 1725. 12. Eccl. = 
EULOGIA —1782. 

Eulysite (yü-lisoit). 1868. [f. EU- + -LYSIS 
+ TES 2 b.] Min. ‘A granular mixture of 
augite, garnet, and nearly 50 per cent. of a 
mineral allied to olivine' (Watts). 

Eulytin (yülitin). 1850. If. Gr. efduros 
easily dissolved + -IN'. Cf. DYSLUITE.] Min. 
Native silicate of bismuth, usually occurring 
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in brownish crystals with a resinous lustre 
var. Eulytite (yi-litait). 

Eunomy (yinómi). rare. 1721. [- Gr. 
eivouta, f. e- EU- + voula law; see -Y*.] A con- 
dition of good law well administered. 

Eunuch (yü-nik), sb. ME. [- L. eunuchus 
= Gr. edvodxos, f. ed bed + *ox- *ex- (in 
&ew keep); the etymol. meaning is there- 
fore ‘bedchamber guard'.] 1, A castrated 
male person; also, such a person employed 
as a harem attendant, or charged with im- 
portant affairs of state. b. = CasrRATO 1732. 
2. attrib. and fig. 1666. 

Hence +Eu-nuch v. to make a eunuch of; also 
fig. +Eunu-chate v. to castrate; to deprive of 
virility. SIR T. BROWNE. Eunuchism, the 
custom of making eunuchs; the condition of 
being a eunuch, Eu-nuchize v. to castrate; to 
emasculate (lit. and fig.). 

Euodic (yi,6"-dik), a. 1873. [f. Gr. eddéns, 
f. e- EU- + ù- stem of dfew to smell + -10.] 
Aromatic; as euodic aldehyde. 

Euonymus (ywe-nimis). 1767. [mod. use 
by Linnsus of L. ewonymus (Pliny) - Gr. 
cidwypos lucky, f. e- EU- + *owwu-, var. of 
6voua name.) Bol. A genus of shrubs (N.O. 
Celastracez), of which the only British 
species is the Spindle-tree. The bark of an 
American species (E. atropurpureus) is used 
as a cathartic. 

Euosmite (yw,ozmoit) 1868, [f. Gr. edo- 
opos sweet-smelling + -ITE' 2 a.) A fossil 
resin, giving an aromatic odour when burned. 

Eupathy (yūpăpi). 1603. [- Gr. edmddea 
happy condition of the soul; see Ev-, 
SywpATHY.] Stoical Philos. Good affections 
of the mind; as, joy, caution, will. 

Eupatorine (yupe-torein), Formerly also 
-in, -ina. 1838. [f. next + -INE*.] Chem. An 
alkaloid eontained in the flowers and leaves 
of the water-hemp (Eupatorium canna- 


binum). 

Eupatorium (yüpütó"riim). 1578. 
[mod.L. - Gr.  earópo, Agrimonia 
eupatorium, so called from Mithridates 
Eupator (Gr. Eózérop), king of Pontus, who 
first used it. See -1uM.] Bot, A genus of the 
N.O. Composite, of which the only British 
species is E. cannabinum, Hemp Agrimony. 
Also, a plant of the same. So tEu-patory, 
Hemp Agrimony. 

Eupatrid (yupe-trid, yü-pátrid). Pl, -ids; 
also in L. form -idaze. 1838. [7 Gr. eXmarptóns 
person of noble ancestry, f. e- EU- + nartip 
father.] A member of the first of the three 
orders in the Athenian Constitution. Hence 
(rarely) gen. A patrician. Also attrib, 

\Eupepsia (yü'-pe:psi). 1700. [mod.L. — 
Gr. eiseja digestibility, f. eUmerros; see next.] 
Healthy action of the digestive organs; 
good digestion. Anglicized as Eupepsy. 

Eupeptic (yupe-ptik). 1099. If. Gr. 
ctnenros easy of digestion, having a good 
digestion, f. eò- EU- + sésrew digest; see -10.) 
A, adj. 11. Promoting digestion. EVELYN. 2. 
Having a good digestion 1831. 3. Of, per- 
taining to, or resulting from, good digestion 
1845. 4. Easy of digestion. (Dicts.) 

2. E'en after dinner, e., would rush yet again to 
his reading CLOUGH, 3. Wrapt in lazy e. fat 
CARLYLE. 

1B. sb. Anything that promotes digestion. 
(Diets.) 

Hence Eupepti-city, the state of feeling result- 
ing from eupepsy (Carlyle). 

Euphemious (yufi'mios), a. rare. 1853. If. 
Gr. e&$muos; see next, -IOUS.] a. = EUPHE- 
misto. b. Well reputed. 

Euphemism (yüfimiz'm). 1656. [~ Gr. 
ebbmuauós, f. eMmul(ew speak fair + eddnuos 
fair of speech, f. «ó- EU- + dyn speaking; see 
-IsM.] 1. Rhet. A figure by which a less dis- 
tasteful word or expression is substituted 
for one more exactly descriptive of what is 
intended. 2. An instance of this figure 1793. 

2. A shorn crown. .a e. for decapitation FROUDE. 
var. Euphemi-smus (now rare). 

Euphemistic, -al (yüfimistik, -al), a. 
1856. [f. Gr. ednuos (see prec.) + -IST + -I0; 
see -IGAL.] Pertaining to euphemism; of the 
nature of, or containing, a euphemism. 

Hence Euphemi:stically adv. 

Euphemize (yifímoiz), v. 1857. [- Gr. 
eddnultew; see EUPHEMISM, -IZE.) To speak 
or speak of euphemistically. 
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\|Euphonia (ya:tó"niá). 1591. [Late L.;see 
EUPHONY.] = EUPHONY, q.v. 

Euphoniad (yutó"niüd). 1854. [irreg. f. 
prec.] Mus. An instrument said to combine 
the tones of the organ, clarinet, horn, 
bassoon, and violin. 

Euphonic, -al (yufo-nik, -á1), a. 1814. [f. 
EUPHONY + -I0; see -ICAL.] 1. Euphonious. 2. 
Of or pertaining to euphony 1816. 

2. Purely e. influences 1875. Hence Eu- 
pho'nically adv. 

Euphonious (yüfo-nios), a. 1774. [f. as 
prec. + -0US.] Full of or characterized by eu- 
phony; pleasing to the ear. Hence Eupho-- 
niously adv. var. Eu:phonous. 

Euphonism (yà-fóniz*m). 1774. [f. as prec. 
+ -ISM.] The habit of using euphonious 
words; a well-sounding combination or 
expression. 

Euphonium (yufo"-nidm). 1865. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. etpwvos; see EUPHONY, -IUM.] Mus. A 
bass instrument of the Saxhorn family, 
usually tuned in Bb or C. 

Euphonize (yüónoiz), v. 1774. [f. EV- 
PHONY + -IZE.] trans. To render euphonious; 
to alter for euphony. 

Euphonon (yifd"nén). 1824. [- Gr. 
eUjovo adj. n.; see EUPHONY.] Mus. A 
musical instrument which resembled the up- 
right piano in form and the organ in tone. 

Euphony (yi-fóni). 1623. [- Fr. euphonie — 
late L. euphonia = Gr. ejcwía, f. «üjuwos 
well-sounding, f. eù- EU- + dan} sound, 
voice; see -Y*.] a. The quality of having a 
pleasant sound; the pleasing effect ot sounds 
free from harshness. b. Philol. The tendency 
to ease of pronunciation, formerly explained 
às an endeavour after a pleasing acoustic 
effect. 

E. then is the mother of many lies HELPS. 

Euphorbia (yüfóabiá). ME. [alt. (by 
assim. to -IA') of L. euphorbea (Pliny), 
f. Euphorbus name of a physician of Juba II, 
king of Mauritania, who is said to have 
named the plant after him.] Bol. The name 
of the Spurge genus (N.O. Euphorbiacea), 
comprising many species, secreting a viscid 
milky juice, and having a peculiar inflores- 
cence. Of. SPURGE. 

The lofty candelabra-shaped euphorbias tower- 
ing above the copses of evergreens PRINGLE. 
Hence Eu:phorbia:ceous a. of the N.O. Euphor- 
biacew, Eupho'rbial a. (Dicts.). 

Euphorbine (yufürboin) 1838. [f. Ev- 
PHORBIA + -INE*.] Chem. A non-volatile 
poisonous principle contained in the milky 
juice of Euphorbia myrtifolia. 

|Euphorbium (yüfübi)m). ME. [- L. 
euphorbéum (Pliny), var. of euphorbea; see 
EUPHORBIA, -IUM.] fl. = EUPHORBIA. —1767. 
2. ^ gum resin obtained from certain species 
of Euphorbia, and formerly used as an 
emetic and. purgative. 

Euphory (yü-fóri). 1684. [- Gr. eXopía, f. 
edpopos well-bearing, f. eù- EU- + dépaw bear; 
see -Y*.] Well-bearing or well-being. 

Euphotide (yufo"toid). 1830. [- Fr. 
eupholide, f. Gr. eò- EU- + $ós, dwr- light + 
-ide -1p*.] Geol. * A crystalline rock consisting 
essentially of Labrador felspar and diallage, 
with subordinate intermixtures of horn- 
blende and augite' (Page) Called also 
GABBRO, q.v. 

llEuphrasia (yafré'-ziti), 1700. [L. form of 
next.] 1. Bot. = next. 

Euphrasy (yüfrási. 1475. [- med.L. 
euphrasia — Gr. paca cheerfulness — 
eddpdtew be cheerful, f. eð- EU- + doy mind; 
see -Y*.] Bol. A plant, Euphrasia officinalis 
(N.O; Serophulariacez), formerly in repute 
for the treatment of diseases of the eye; 

v Kp eren RAE fu. 
chael.,purg'd with Euphrasie an 

visual Nerve Mir. P. L XE 414. PERABO 

Euphroe (yi-fro). Also uphroe. 1815. 
[- Du. juffrouw dead-eye, prop. maiden, f. 
jong young 4- vrouw woman. See Yurrrovw.] 
Naut. A crowfoot dead-eye; a long cylindri- 
cal block perforated to receive the cords 
composing the crowfoot. 

Euphues (ya-fiuiz). 1578. [= Gr. eddus 
well endowed by nature, f. eò- EU- + gv- (be) 
in vj growth.] Name of the chief character 
in John Lyly’s books, Euphues, The Anatomy 
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of Wit (1578), and Euphues and his England 
(1580). Hence, the book so named. 

Euphuism (yi-fiuiz’m). 1592. [f. prec. + 
-ISM.] 1. Properly, the type of diction and 
style of Lyly’s Huphues, fashionable in 
literature and polite conversation in the 16th 
and beginning of the 17th c. Hence, any 
similar affectation in writing or speech; 
high-flown language. 2. A euphuistic phrase 
or composition 1871. 13. Erron. for EUPHE- 
MISM. 1865. 

1. That Beautie in Court, which could not Parley 
Euphueisme, was as little regarded; as shee 
which now there, speakes not French 1632. 

Euphuist (yü-fiuist) 1820. [f. as prec. + 
-IST.] One whose writing or speech is charac- 
terized by EUPHUISM. 

Elizabeth was the most affected and detestable 
of Euphuists J. R. GREEN. Hence Euphuistic, 
-al a., -ly adv. fEuphuize v. to talk or make like 
Euphues. 

Euphyllite (yufi-oit) 1849. [f. Gr. e&duXios 
well-leaved + -ITE' 2b.] Min. A white 
hydrous silicate, micaceous in structure. 

Eupione (yd-pijo'n). Also eupion. 1838. 
[= Gr. edni very fat, f. e- EU- + mlw 
fat; assim. to derivs. in -ONE.] Chem. A 
volatile, oily liquid produced by the distilla- 
tion of wood, tar, etc. 

Euplastic (yuplestik). 1847. [f. Gr. eð- 
mAaoros easily moulded + -1C.] 

A. adj. Easily formed into an organic tissue. 

B. sb. Euplastic matter. (Dicts.) 

|Eupnoea (yüpnià) 1706. [mod.L. — Gr. 
envo, f. eù- EU- + mveiv breathe.] Normal 
breathing; easy respiration; opp. to dyspnea. 

Eupractic (yupre-ktik), a. [f. Gr. eò- EU- 
+ mpax-, mpáocew act; see -IC.) Inclined to act 
rightly. CARLYLE. 

tEupy-rion. 1827. [f. Gr. eò- EU- + mvpeiov 
fire-stick, f. mõp flre.] A contrivance for 
obtaining a light easily. Also fig. 

\Euraquilo (yu'rekwilo. Also Euro- 
aquilo. 1582. [Vulg. euroaquilo (Acts 27:14), 
f. L. Eurus east wind + Aquilo north wind, 
repr. N.T. Gr. edpoxtuw (Sin. AB*), and used 
in the Rhemish N.T. (1582); in A.V. Euro- 
elydon, in R.V. Euraquilo. See EURO- 
CLYDON.] A stormy NE. or NNE. wind, 
blowing in the Levant. R.V. Acts 27:14, 

Eurasian (yü'ré-fün). 1844. [f. Europe + 
Asia, or the comp. Eurasia, + -AN.] A. adj. 
1. Of or pertaining to Europe and Asia con- 
sidered as one continent 1868. 2. Of mixed 
European and Asiatic (esp. Indian) parentage 
1844. B. sb. A person of mixed European 
and Asiatic (esp. Indian) blood 1845. Cf. 
ANGLO-INDIAN. 

So Eurasia‘tic a. = EURASIAN A. 1. 

tEure, sb. ME. [- OFr. eür destiny (mod. 
heur (good) fortune, good luck) :- L. augurium 
augury, omen.] Destiny; luck 1525. Hence 

TEure v. to destine. fEu-rous a. lucky, 


prosperous. 
Eureka (yu*rikà), interj. 16083.  [Gr. 
pma, Ist pers. sing. pf. of  evploxew 


find.] The exclam. of Archimedes when he 
found out how to determine (by specific 
gravity) the proportion of base metal in 
Hiero’s crown. Hence allusively, with refer- 
ence to any discovery. Often attrib. 
Eurhythmy (yuripmi) 1624. [= L. 
eur(h)ythmia proportion — Gr. ejpw9uía, f. 
€- Eu- + ġvðuós proportion, RHYTHM; 
see -Y*.] 1. Arch. Harmony in the proportions 
of a building. 2, Path. Regularity of the 
pulse 1721, 3, a. Rhythmical order or move- 
ment; b. graceful proportion and carriage of 
the body 1706. Hence Eurhy:thmic. A. 
adj. In or of harmonious proportion, esp. in 
architecture 1831. B. sb. pl. A system of 
rhythmical bodily movements, esp. with the 
aig Of music, used with an educational object 
Euripus (yuroi-p5s). PI. -pi. 1601. [L. - 
Gr. e/pcos, f. eè- EU- + jurj rush.) orig. 
The proper name of the channel between 
Eubca (Negropont) and the mainland, 
Where the currents are violent and uncertain. 
Hence gen. a strait or sea-channel of this 
character. Also transf. var. TEuri-pe. 
Hence fEu-ripize v. inir. to be *whirled 
hither and thither* (Sir T. Browne). 
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Eurite (yu*-roit). 1844, [- Fr, eurie = Gr, 
edpuros ‘flowing plentifully’, f, eù- Ev- aN 
fet flow; see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. ‘A variety of 
syenite occurring near Christiania, of a blue 
colour and stratified" (Watts). Euri-tic a, 

tEuro-boreal, a. [. L. Euro- = Gr, Expo, 
comb. form of Eópos EURUS, + BOREAL] 
North-easterly. EVELYN. 

Euroclydon (ywrọklidğn). 1611, IAV, 
euroclydon (Acts 27:14) — N.T. Gr. edpoKAtBay 
(HLP al. pler.); see also EURAQUHO.] = 
EURAQUILO, q.v. Occas, a tempestuous 
wind. Also fig. 

E. bellows down the chimney LOWELL, 

Europzo-, -eo- (vu'rópio-), comb, t. L, 
Europeus European in Europeo-Asia'tic, 
etc. 

European (yu?rópi-ün). 1603. [- Fr. euro- 
péen, f. L. europzeus, f. Europa = Gr. Epám 
(of unkn. origin), first applied to central 
Greece, later extended to the whole Greek 
mainland and then to the land-mass behind 
it; see -EAN.] A. adj. Belonging to Europe 
or its inhabitants; extending over Europe. 
B. sb. A native of Europe 1632. 

A. E. plan (U.8.), the practice at a hotel of 
charging for lodging and service without inclu- 
sion of meals (contrasted with American plan) 
1847. A scholar of E, celebrity 189' 

Europeanism (yu'rópiüniz'm). 1828. (f. 
prec.  -I8M.] a. Tendency to adopt what is 
European, e.g. ideas, manners, methods, ete. 
b. Anything peculiar to or characteristic of 
Europe or Europeans. 

Europeanize (yü*rópi-ànoiz), v. 1849. [f. 
às prec. + -IZE.] trans. To make European in 
appearance, habit, mode of life, or extent. 

The reaction thus originated in Germany was., 
Europeanized by France 1857. Hence Euro- 
pe:aniza:tion, 

flEurus (yü*r£s) ME. [L. — Gr. Epos 
the east wind.] The east wind, ESE. or SE. 
the god of the east wind —1727. 

Eurycephalic (yü*:ri,sife-lik), a, 1878. [f. 
Gr. eps wide + «eéeXj head + -10.] Efhnol. 
Broad-headed; applied to a subdivision of 
the brachycephalic races of man. 

Eurycerous (yu'ri:séros), a. 1836. [7 Gr. 
edptxepws, f. eópís broad + xépas horn + -0US.] 
Broad-horned. (Dicts.) 

Eurygnathous (yuri:gnipos), a. 1878. If. 
Fr. eurygnathe (f. Gr. edpis broad + yváðos 
jaw) + -ous.] Having a broad upper jaw. 

Eurypterid (yu°ri-ptérid). 1871. [7 mod. 
L. Eurypteride pl., t. Kurypterus name ot the 
typical genus, f. Gr. edpis broad + mrepóv 
feather, wing; see -1D?.] Palcont. One of à 
group of fossil Crustacea, abundant in the 
Silurian and Devonian periods, So named a8 
having a pair of broad swimming appensaay) 
the hindmost of a series attached to 
cephalo-thorax. 1878 

Eurystomatous (yüri,sto-mátos), 4. h 
If. Gr. eòpús broad + orópa, oropat- n 
+ -0U$.] Wide-mouthed, Chiefly of serpents: 
Having a distensible mouth. 

Eurythmic, etc., var. HURHYTHMIO, sera 

Eusebian (yusi-biin). 1730. If. d 
Ejoffws + -AN.] A. adj. Of or pont 
Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, leader 0! a 
Arians 1882. b. Pertaining to Eusebius 
Cæsarea, or his historical works 1860. of 

b. E. canons: an arrangement of the conten! po 
the four Gospels into ten classes of passage ig 
cording as they occur in one of the ein 
alone or in any one of the possible combinati 
two or three out of the four. —— 4 1780. 

B. sb. A member of the Eusebian see! n 

Euskarian (yüské*riün), a. and sb. a 
If. Basque Euskara, Eskuara, Uskotay t. 
Basque language + -1Ax.] Basque; use m 
some ethnologists to designate à PE the. 
element in Europeans typified by 
Basques. " i- 

Eusol (yü:so. 1915. [f. Edinburgh Uon 
versity solution; assoc. w. EU-.] A notisen” 
of free hypochlorous acid used as an an! 
tic and bactericide. 7. di 
Eustachian (yüsté-kiün), a. 17 ‘stachi 
Eustachius, latinized f. Bartolomeo Eust RA] 
(c. 1500—74), Italian anatomist, + 
Anat. Of structures discoyered by From the 
E. tube (occas. E. canal): a canal leading hence E. 
pharynx to the cavity of the tympanum So" tube 
catheter, an instrument for inflating the ^ 
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with air, E. valve: a membranous fold at the 
drifice of the vena cava inferior, which in the 
foetus directs the current of blood from this vessel 
to the foramen ovale and left auricle. 

Eustyle (yi-stoil). 1606. [- L. eustylos 
= Gr. eðorvàos with pillars well placed, f. 
e Eu- + orü^os pillar.] Arch. A. adj. Of a 
colonnade, etc.: Having the space between 
each successive pair of columns equal to two 
diameters of a column and a quarter or half 
diameter. B. sb. This distance itself. 

Eutaxite (yutæ'ksəit). 1879. [f. Gr. ej- + 
réfis arrangement + -ITE? 2 b.] Geol. A rock 
consisting of layers of different kinds of 
lava lying regularly one above the other. 
Hence Eutaxi-tic a. of the nature of e. 

fEutaxy. 1614. [- Fr. eularie — Gr. 

edatia good arrangement, f. e» EU- + 
réocev arrange.] Good or established order 
or arrangement —1677. 

|Euterpe (yü:tó-rpi). 1866. [mod.L. — Gr. 
Evrépnn, the Muse of music, f. eù- EU- + réprew 
todelight.] 1. Bot. A genus of graceful palms, 
sometimes of great height. 2. Astron. The 
97th asteroid. Hence Eute-rpean a. per- 
taining to E., or to music. 

Eutexia (yute-ksid). 1884. [- Gr. edrnfia, 
f. e- EU- + rx melt.) The quality of 
melting readily, i.e. at a low temperature. 
Hence Eute-ctic a. melting readily; sb. a 
eutectic substance. 

Euthanasia (yüpüné'siá, -ziă). 1646. [— 
Gr. edeavacta, f. eù- EU- + 6dvaros death.) 
1. A quiet and easy death. 2. The means 
of procuring this, Also transf. and fig. 1742. 
3. The action of inducing a quiet and easy 
death 1869. 

1. Not a torture death but a quiet e. CARLYLE. 2. 
The true e. she discovered. „in the bite of an asp 
MERIVALE. 3. An e., an abridgment of the pangs 
of disease 1869. var. (in sense 1) Eutha-nasy. 


tEu'thymy. 1023. [- Gr. eXwuía, f. e» 
a vss mind.) Cheerfulness of mind 
~1671. 


Eutopia (yütó*piài). 1556. [f. Gr. eù- (see 
EU-) + ónos place. First used by Sir T. 
More, with a play on UTOPIA (f. Gr. où zózos 
= nowhere) the country described in his 
book with that title.] A place of ideal happi- 
ness or good order. 
Eutrophy (yütróti) 1721. [- Gr. edrpodia, 
f. e EU- + rpéóew nourish.) Path. Good 
nutrition. Hence Eutro-phic a. promoting 
nutrition; sb. [sc. medicine]. (Dicts.) 
Eutychian (yutikiün) 1556. [- eccl.L. 
ease f. Eutyches, Gr. Eùrvxńs; See 
A. adj. Ot, pertaining or adhering to, the 
doctrine of Eutyches (5th c.), who held that 
the human nature of Christ was lost in the 
divine. 

B. sb. A follower of Eutyches. 

Hence Euty-chianism, the E. heresy. 
Euxenite (yirksinoit) 1844. [f. Gr. 
«fevos hospitable + -ITE'! 2 b. So named as 
harbouring many rare constituents.) Min. A 
mineral found in Norway, consisting mainly 
of niobate and titanate of yttrium. 
Evacuant (ivie-kizünt). 1730. [-evacuant-, 
pr. ppl. stem of L. evacuare; see next, 
"NT.] Med. 

A. adj. That promotes evacuation, cathartic, 
Purgative 1800. 

i i sb. A purgative, emetic, diaphoretic 
Evacuate (ive-kiue't), v. 1526. [- evacuat- 
Pa. ppl. stem of L. evacuare (Pliny), f. e- EX-* 
+ vacuus empty; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To 
empty, clear out the contents of 1542. Also 
Ji. 2. Of an army: To relinquish the occu- 
PE of 1710; also gen. to quit, withdraw 
des 1809. Also absol. 13. To make void 
Een 14. To get rid of (a disease or hu- 
Mid Also fig. —1790. 5. To void, dis- 
6 ee throw off, vent. Also absol. 1607. 
a ‘0 take out mechanically, leaving a 
aes to pump out; to exhaust. Also fig. 

5. exe. in surgical use. 1719. Also intr. for 


n 7. To clear out (inhabitants, troops, etc.) 


1. To e. the stomach 1875. fig. T i 

+0, e+ the . fig. To e. the mind of 

aU m thoughts 1653. 2. The garrison, in a panic, 

Maes the fort MACAULAY. 3. To euacuate a 

Fen tae. BACON. 6. To e. the contents of absces- 
77. Hence Eva:cuative a. that evacuates 
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(the bowels); purgative; sb. an evacuant. Eva:- 
cuator, one who or that which evacuates. 
+Eva-cuatory a. and sb. (rare) = EVACUANT A 
and B. 

Evacuation (ive:kiué-Jon). ME. [- late 
L. evacuatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. spec. a. 
Med. The action of depleting or of clearing 
out by medicine or other artificial means. 
Now rare. b. Phys. The process of discharg- 
ing (waste matter) through the excretory 
organs (now esp. from the bowels) 1532; 
concr. evacuated matter 1625. 2. gen. The 
action of emptying, or of removing so as to 
make empty. Also fig. 1598. +b. A depleting 
(of population, ete.) 11755. 3. Mil. The with- 
drawal from occupation of a country, etc.; 
the removal (of a garrison, inhabitants, etc.) 
1710. 4. Cancelling, nullification 1650. 

3. E. day, the anniversary of the day on which 
CREME army evacuated New York, Nov. 25, 


Evade (ivé-d) v. 1513. [- Fr: évader, 
= L. evadere, f. e- Ex-! + vadere go.] 1. intr. 
To get away, escape. Const. from, out of. 
Now rare. 2. trans. To escape by artifice 
from; to avoid, save oneself from; to elude, 
avoid encountering 1535. 4. absol. or intr. To 
practise evasion 1716. 5. trans. Of things: To 
elude, baffle (efforts, vigiliance, etc.) 1716. 

2. To e. her father's anger POPE, payment 1832, 
enquiries 1832, the force of an obligation Lp. 
BROUGHAM. 5. Some offences e. definition J. 
MARTINEAU. Hence Eva'dable a, Eva'der. 
Eva-dingly adv. 

Evagation (ivigéJen). ME. [- Fr. évaga- 
tion or L. evagatio, f. evagat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
evagari, f. e- EX-! + vagari wander, stray ; see 
-I0N.]) 1. The action of wandering away; 
rambling, roving 1691. tAlso fig. of the 
mind, thoughts, etc. 1677. 12. A diversion; 
an extravagance —1049. 

Evaginate (ive-dsine't), v. 1656. [- eva- 
ginat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. evaginare unsheath, 
f.e- EX-! + vagina sheath; see -ATE*.] fa. To 
unsheath. b. Phys. To turn (a tubular organ) 
inside out; to protrude by eversion. Hence 
Eva‘ginable a. that can be evaginated, Eva- 
gina‘tion, the action or result of evaginating. 

Eval (rvàl) a. rare. 1791. [f. L. ævum + 
-AL'.] Of or pertaining to age; age-long. 

Evaluate (ive'liue't), v. 1842. [Back-form- 
ation, after (O)Fr. évaluer, from next. See 
-ATE?.] trans. a. Math. To work out the value 
of; to find a numerical expression for. b. gen. 
To reckon up, ascertain the amount of; to 
express in terms of the known. Hence Eva'l- 
uable a. 

Evaluation (ivæ:liu,ë'-fon). 1755. [7 (O)Fr. 
évaluation, f. évaluer, f. e- EX-! + OFr. value; 
see VALUE sb., -ATION.] 1, = VALUATION. Now 
rare. 2. The action of evaluating 1779. 


Evanesce (evünes) v. 1822. [- L. 
evanescere, f. e- EX- + vanus empty; see 
-ESCE.] inir. To fade out of sight, disappear; 
chiefly fig. 

Evanescence (evine:stns). 1751. [f. next; 
see -ENCE.] 1. The process or fact of vanishing 
away. 2. Evanescent quality; tendency to 
vanish away 1830. 3. concr. An evanescent 
thing (rare) 1830. 

2. This e. and lubricity of all objects. .lets them 
slip through our fingers EMERSON. 

Evanescent (evünessént) a. 1717. [i 
evanescent- pres. ppl. stem of L. evanescere: 
see EVANESCE, -ENT.] 1. That is on the point 
of vanishing; in Math. on the point of becom- 
ing zero, infinitesimal. Hence tranf.: Imper- 
ceptibly minute. 2. That quickly vanishes; 
fleeting 1738; in Bot. of parts of plants: Not 
permanent 1776, 7 

1. To render the crime e., Or almost nothing WOL- 
LASTON. 2. A scene Of e. glory COWPER. Hence 
Evane'scently adv. 

Evangel’, evangile (ivæ'ndzčl, -il). Now 
arch. or rhel. (ME. evangile (later assim. to L.) 
= (O)Fr. évangile — eccl.L. evangelium — Gr. 
edayyédov (in eccl. use) good news, (in cl. Gr.) 
reward for bringing good news, f. eddyyedos 
bringing good news, f. eù- Eu- + dyyéMav 
announce (cf. ANGEL). 1. The GOSPEL (in 
various senses); esp. the Gospel record; also, 
one of the Four Gospels. 2. pl. Copies of the 
Gospels; used to impart sanctity to an oath. 
Also attrib. ME. 3. transf. Something ‘as 
true as gospel’ —1681; a doctrine or principle 


EVANGELIZE 


of saving efficacy 1831. 4, A message of glad 
tidings 1842. 

1. The spirit of the Evangile R. WILLIAMS, Lukes 
Evangel GALE. 3. That..Merline’s prophesies 
[are] evangels COLVIL. 

Evangel? (ivwndgél. 1593. [- 
eidyyedos; See prec.] = EVANGELIST. 

Evange'lian, a. 1808. [f. Gr. (rà) edayyéha 
(pl. of ejeyyéwov) + -AN.] In E. sacrifice: 
tr. Gr. rà edayyéda, the sacrifice offered on 
receipt of good news. 

Evangelic (ivén-, ev&éndge lik). 1460. [— 
eccl. L. evangelicus—eccl. Gr. edayyexós; See 
EVANGEL’, -1C.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the Gospel 
narrative, to the Four Gospels, or to the 
Gospel faith, precepts, or dispensation 1502. 
EE 1460. 2. = EVANGELICAL 2 a, b. 

583. 

B. sb. fl. The adj. used absol. 1017. 12. 
= EVANGELICAL B. 1, 2. 1812. 


Evangelical (iven-, evændze'likăl). 1531. 
[f. prec. + -AL'; see -ICAL.] 

A. adj. 1, = EVANGELIO A. 1. 2. As the 
designation of a sect or party, a. = PROTES- 
TANT. Now only with reference to Germany 
and Switzerland. 1532, b. Applied to those 
Protestants who hold that the essence of the 
Gospel consists in the doctrine of salvation 
by faith in the atoning death of Christ, and 
deny the saving efficacy of either good works 
or the sacraments 1791. 3. Of or pertaining 
to an evangelist (rare) 1651. 

1. Phr. E. prophet: a designation of. Isaiah, as 
prophetically deseribing the life of Christ and 
anticipating Gospel doctrines. 2. b. The Wes- 
leyans, the orthodox Dissenters of every descrip- 
tion, and the Evangelical churchmen may all be 
comprehended under the generic name of Metho- 
dists SOUTHEY. 

B. sb. 1. A Protestant; now esp. a German 
Lutheran, or an adherent of the national 
church of the German Empire 1532. 2. A 
member of the evangelical party, esp. a Low 
churchman 1804. 

Hence Evangelicalism, the doctrines peculiar 
to the E. party, or adherence to them. Evange-l- 
ical, -ly adv., -ness (rare). Evangeli-city, the 
aa of being c. Evange'licanism, Evange'- 
licism (rare) = EVANGELICALIS 

Evangelism — (ivendseliz'm). 1020. [f. 
EVANGEL + -ISM.] 1. The preaching or pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel, 2. a. = EVANGELI- 
CALISM (chiefly in hostile use) 1812. b. The 
faith of the Gospel (rare) 1842. 

Evangelist (ive-ndgelist). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
évangélisle — eccl. L. evangelista — eccl. 
Gr. edayyedoris, f. edayyeACeodar; BCC EVANGEL- 
WX, 8T. 1. One of the writers of the Four 
Gospels, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
12. The book of the Gospels 1713. 3. a. 
gen. One who preaches the, or a, gospel 
1535. b. orig. One of a class of teachers, 
mentioned in Eph. 4:11 after ‘apostles’ and 
‘prophets’; later, an itinerant preacher 
having no fixed pastoral charge; now, a 
layman who does home missionary work 
ME. 

2. We swere on the holy euangelist, by vs Corpo- 
rally touched Lp, BERNERS., 3. The French 
Revolution found its E. in Rousseau CARLYLE. 
b. Timothie and Titus. .were Euangelists, a de- 
gree aboue ordinarie ministers J. UDALL. 

Hence Eva:ngeli-stic a. of or pertaining to the 
Four Evangelists, or to preachers of the Gospel. 
Eva:ngelistship, the office or dignity of an e. 

Evangelistary (iveemadgélistiri). — 1646. 
[7 med.L. evangelistarium, f. eccl. L. evangeli- 
sta; see prec. -ARY'.] a. A book containing the 
parts of Gospels used in the liturgy. b. A 
copy of the Four Gospels 1865. 

Evangelize (iviendséloiz), v. ME. [- eccl. 
L.evangelizare- eccl. Gr. edayyeAiteadar, f. eddy 
Jos; See EVANGEL!, -IZE.] 31. intr. To bring or 
tell good tidings; spec. to preach, proclaim 
the Gospel -1808. 12. trans. To proclaim as 
glad tidings; to preach —1098. 3. To preach 
the Gospel to; to win over to the Christian 
faith 1652. 4. To make evangelic in spirit or 
sense 1677. 

3. His [Messiah’s] Apostles, whom he sends To e. 
the Nations MILT. P. L. xir. 499, Hence Eva:nge- 
liza-tion, the action or process of evangelizing; 
ae condition of being evangelized. Evange- 

zer. 


Gr. 
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tEvangely (tve-ndséli). [ME. evangeli(e) — 
eccl. L. evangelium; see EVANGEL'.] = EVAN- 
GEL! 1, 2, 4. —1083. 

Evanid (ive-nid), a. arch. 1626. [- L. 
evanidus, rel. to evanescere; see EVANESCE, 
JD] 1. Vanishing away; evanescent. 
2. Faint, weak 1646. 13. EMPHATIOAL, illusory 
-1751. 

1. Those Animal Spirits are of such an E. and 
Subtile Nature BP. BURNET. 3. E, colours 1751. 
Hence }Eva-nidness. Hy. MORE. 

Evanish (tve-nif), v. ME. [- evaniss-, 
extended stem of OFr. evanir - Rom. 
*exvanire; see E-, VANISH.] inir, To vanish. 

And cares e. like a morning dream A, RAMSAY. 
Hence +Eva-nishment, Evani-tion, disappear- 


ance, 

Evansite (e:vánzoit). 1804. [f. Brooke 
Evans who brought it from Hungary + -ITE' 
2 b.] Min. A hydrous phosphate of alumi- 
nium occurring in white reniform masses. 

Evaporable (ivz-pórüb'l) a. 1541. [- Fr. 
évaporable or med.L. evaporabilis; see EvA- 
PORATE, -BLE. In mod. use f. directly on the 
verb.) Capable of being evaporated. Hence 
Evaporabi'lity. 

Evaporate (ive-pore't), v. 1545. [- eva- 
porat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. evaporare, f. e- 
EX-! + vapor steam; see -ATE*.] 1. trans, To 
convert or turn into vapour; to drive off in 
the form of vapour. Also fig. 1555. 2. intr. 
To become vapour; to pass off in vapour 
1507. 3. fig. To pass off like vapour; to be 
wasted or dissipated; also joc. of persons, to 
become missing 1631. 4. trans. To subject to 
evaporation; to drive off the liquid part of. 
Also absol. 1646. 5. intr. To part with liquid 
particles by evaporation 1799. 16. trans. 
To emit in the form of vapour; to give vent 
to, exhale. Also absol. and intr. 1799. 

1. In the leaves much of the water of the sap is 
evaporated SIR H. Davy. 3. These hostile men- 
aces evaporated without effect GIBBON. 4. E. to 
the consistence of honey 1799. 6. fig. To e. the 
Spleen ADDISON. 

ence Eva-porative a, pertaining to or produc- 
ing evaporation. Eva:porator, one who or that 
which evaporates; esp. an apparatus for drying 
fruits, ete. var. Eva-porize v. (in sense 1). 

Evaporation (iviw:póré^fen) ME. [- L. 
evaporatio, f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. (O)Fr. 
évaporation.] 1. The process of conversion 
into vapour; the action of passing off in 
vapour; an instance of this. Also fiy. 2. The 
action of driving off the liquid part of a 
substance by means of heat; an instance of 
this 1718. 3. The action a. of exhaling 
moisture; tb. of emitting (breath, etc.); 
te. of perspiring insensibly. Also fig. 1551. 
4. coner. The product of evaporation; 
Yapour; the amount evaporated 1533. +5. 
Med. Treatment by means of vapour —1610. 

1. By e., water is carried up into the air PALEY. 
3. a. E. takes place through the leaves 1887. 4. 
Jig. The vain evaporations of his discontentment 
FULLER. 

Evapori'meter. Also -ometer. 1828. 
[f. prec. + -METER. Cf. Fr. évaporo-, évapori- 
métre.| An instrument for measuring the 
quantity of a liquid evaporated in a given 
time; an atmometer. 

Evasible (tvé'-sib’l), a. 18... 
* -IBLE.] That may be evaded. 

Evasion (ivé'-gon). ME. [- OFr. évasion = 
L, evasio, f. evas-, pa. ppl. stem of evadere; 
see EVADE, -ION.] 1. The action of evading 
or escaping, as by artifice or contrivance; 
escape (now rare); dodging, prevarication 
1460, b. Means of evading; shuffling excuse 
subterfuge ME. 2. Going out, exit (rare) 
1659. 

1. Hope of euasion from Purgatorie 1601. E. 
from the strength ofan Argument Hy. MORE. The 
king's licence for the e. of the act J. H. BLUNT. 

- Evasions and delays 1874. 

Evasive (ivé'siv), a. 1725. [f. as prec, + 
CIVE. Cf. Fr. évasif, -ive.] 1. Seeking to 
evade; shuffling. 2. Tending to, or charac- 
terized by, evasion 1744. 3, Elusive 1881. 
4. as sb. An evasive expression. NORTH. 

1. Thus he. . Answer'd e. of the sly request POPE. 
2. E. promises of future service SHERIDAN. Hence 
Eva'sive-ly adv., -ness. So TEvaso-rious. 
Hy. More. 

Eve (iv), sb. ME. [In ME., two-syll. var. of 
EVEN sb. For similar loss of -n cf. clew, game, 
maid.) 1. = EVENING sb.! lit. and fig. poet. or 


If. as next 
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rhet. 2. The evening, hence the day, before a 
Saint’s day or church festival or gen. 
before any date or event ME. 3. transf. The 
time immediately preceding some action, 
event, etc, 1780. 

1. From Noon to dewy E. MILT. P. L. 1. 743. 2. 
Saint Bartholomewes Eeve HANMER. 3. The hull 
on the e. of sinking Duncan. Hence fEve v. to 
be the EVE (sense 2) of. 

Eve-churr. 1658. [f. prec. + CHURR sb.] 
11. The Mole-Cricket, or Churr-Worm —1668. 
2. The Nightjar 1837. 

tE-veck. 1585. [Of unkn. origin.] A kind 
of wild goat —1611, 

Evectant (ivektănt). 1870. [f. L. evect- 
(see EVECTOR) + -ANT.] Math. A contra- 
variant formed by operating upon an inva- 
riant or contravariant with an evector. 

Eve-cted, ppl. a. rare. 1861. [f. as prec. + 
-ED'.] Of the edge of a tube: Turned out- 
wards, trumpet-shaped. 

Evectic, a dictionary spelling of EUECTIC. 

Evection (ive:kfon). 1650. [- L. erectio, 
f. evect-, pa. ppl. stem of evehere carry forth, 
elevate, f. e- EX-! + vehere carry; see -ION.] 
tl. A lifting up (rare) —1659. 2. Astron. a. 
An inequality in the moon's longitude (see 
quot.) 1706. tb. Used for LIBRATION —1796. 

2. a. E., an inequality in the motion of the moon, 
by which, at her quarters, her mean place differs 
from her true one by about 23 degrees more than 
at her conjunction and opposition BONNYCASTLE. 
Hence Evectional a. relating or belonging to the 


e. 

Eve-ctor. [f. as prec. + -OR 2.] Math. An 
operator formed by substituting the differen- 
tial operators d/da,, d/da;, d|da;, etc. for the 
coefficients a, na, in(n—1l)m, etc. of a 
binary quantic. 

Eve-jar. 1789. |f. Eve sb. + Jam sb!] = 
EVE-CHURR 2, 

Even (i-v'n), sb. (OE. fen, rel. to synon. 
OFris. évend, OS. dband, MLG., MDu. 
dvont (Du. avont), OHG. dband (G. abend).] 
1. The latter part of the day. 2. = EvE 2. 
ME. Comb. e.-fall, the fall or commence- 
ment of the evening. 

Even (i-v'n), a. [OE. efen = OFris. even, 
iven, OS. eban (Du. even, effen), OHG. eban 
(G. eben), ON. jafn, Goth. ibns = Gmc. 
*ebnaz, of unkn. origin.) 1. Flat, plane, level; 
b. horizontal (now only Naut. in phr. (On) an 
even keel) ME. 2. Of surfaces or lines: Uni- 
form, without inequality ME. 3. Uniform 
throughout (in quality, etc.) 1821. +4, 
Straight, direct —1002. 5. Level with, io 
ME.; in the same plane or line with; parallel 
ME. 6. Accurately coincident; exactly 
adjusted ME. 17. Exact, precise -1601. 8. 
Uniform: free from variations; equable OE. 
9. Equally balanced 1579. 10. Of accounts, 
etc.: ‘Square’ 1551. 11. Medium ME. 12. 
Equal, just OE. 113. On a par, on equal 
terms -1754. 14, Equal in magnitude, 
number, quantity, ete. ME. 15. Divisible 
integrally by two; opp. to odd ME. 16. Ex- 
edle in integers; containing no fractions 

1. E. ground Saks. A fair and e, ridge TENNY- 
SON. 2. Cut close and e. EVELYN. 3. A light e. tint 
1821. 5. And shall lay thee euen with the ground 
Luke 19:44. 7. All's Well v. iii. 326. 8. Ata 
steady e. trot JOHNSON. 9. The two scales hang e. 
BENTHAM, 10. E. rekoning makes lasting friends 
SovTH. Phr. To be e. with: to be quits with: I will 
be e. with you for this scorn 1655, 14. Three even 
parts 1660. Phr. Of e. date: of the same date (in 
Eng. chiefly legal). 15. Death..makes these 
oddes, all euen Meas. for M. IH. i. 41. 16. [The 
price] down to e. money 1891. 

Even (i-v'n), adv. [OE. efne = OFris. efne, 
OS. efno (Du. even), OHG. ebano (G. eben) :— 
WGme. *ebnd. The form een (in) is now 
poet. or n. dial.) 

tI. 1. Evenly; regularly, uniformly —1728. 
2. In exact agreement —1645. 3. Equally 
—1577. 4. Directly, straight; due (east, etc.); 
directly (contrary, etc.) 1550. 

Gi X. Pees quse to go e. with what I heard 


an intensive or emphatic particle. 1. 
Exactly, precisely, just: a. of manner OE.; b. 
of time ME.; fc. of place —1578. 2. Quite, 
fully (now only arch. in Even to) OE. 3. Em- 
phasizing identity (now arch.); also formerly 
epexegetical; = ‘namely’ OE. b. (Chiefly 
e’en.) Before vbs. in sense ‘just’, ‘nothing 
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else but’; also ‘forsooth’ (L, scilicet), 

arch. and dial. 1553. 4, introducing d 
extreme case of something more general 
implied (= Fr. même). (The prevailing use; 
not fonnd Sto. in Eng.) 1577. a 

1. E. thus. .the warlike god embraci 
Let your love e. with my life decay DE n 
she I meane Two Gent. T1. i. 49. b. I e'en let hin 
out DE FOE. 4. Make sacred euen his styrrop 
Timon 1. i, 82. E. on that memorable occasion, 
his stay did not exceed two months GIBBON, -7 

Even (i-v'n), v. (OE. efnan and (ge)efnian, 
f. efen EVEN a.) 1. trans. To level; to make 
even, level, smooth, or tstraight ME. 
12. To level to, with —1632. 13. To make 
(a balance) even -—1718. 14. To make 
(accounts, etc.) even —1858. 5. To make, 
treat, or represent as equal. Const. to, with, 
Also absol. Now chiefly Sc. ME. 6. To liken, 
compare. Now dial. OE. 7. intr. To be equal, 
comparable, or tin a line with ME. 8, trans. 
To equal (rare) 1583; tto act up to Cymb. 111, 
iv. 184. 

1. And e. the erthe above ME, E, your Ranks 
1088. 8. A daughter who eveneth thee in beauty 
R. F. BURTON. 

Even- (in early combs, repr. Gmc, stem 
*ebno-;in later use combining directly as adj, 
or adv.). 

1. Chiefly in parasynthetic derivs., as e.-handed, 
stempered, etc. 12. Prefixed to sbs, in sense ‘fel- 
L. co-, as in e.-servant, ete. 3. Tn senses of 


the adv. ta. » ‘similarly’, as in e,-clad, 
-high, -m * Evenly’, as in e.-spun, 
etc. tc. With quasi-prep. sense, in e.-deed adv,, 


; see EVENDOWN, 
efneristen = 
ebanchristani.] 


indeed. d. Straight, dire 
1E-ven-Chri'stian. 

OFris, ivinkerstena, 

A fellow-Christian —1602. 


E-vendown, north. (Often hyphened, or 
as two wds.) ME. [f. EvEN adv. (sense I. 4) 
+ Down adv.) 


A. adv. 11. Straight down. 2. dial. Down- 
right; quite 1869. 

B. adj. 1. Coming straight down, as rain 
1801. 2. Downright; straightforward 1780. 

tEve-ne, v. 1654. [- Fr. tévenir (OFT. 
esvenir) — L, evenire (see EVENT)] intr, To 
happen —1702. f 

Evener (i-v'no1. ME. [f. EVEN v. + ERA] 
One who or that which makes even. b. An 
apparatus for equalizing the draught upon 
two or three horses working abreast. 

1E-venhead, e:venhood. ME. [OE. *efen- 
hdd, f. efen EVEN a. + hdd rank; see -HEAD, 
-H00D.] 1. Equality; equal dignity or rank 
—1483. Also concr. one who or that which is 
equal -1570. 2. Impartiality; well-balanced 
state (of mind) —1496. A 7 

Evening (i-vnin), sb.' [OE. &fnung, J 
@fnian aw towards night, f. fen EVEN $b.; 
see -ING',] tl. The coming on of even; the 
time about sunset —ME. 2. The close of the 
day; usu., the time from about sunset to 
bedtime ME. Also íransf.'and fi. 3. An 
evening spent in a particular way. Cf. Fr. 
soirée. 1870. 4. allrib., as in evening-fum 
PE T ehall fall Like a bright exhalation in the 
Euening Hen. VIII, ut. ii. 226. fig. The sad eoni 
stormy life POPE. Occasional ‘evenings 
1870, 


Comb.: e. dress; e. flower, a genus of plants 
leporis N.O. Iridacez) with flowers VERD 
expand in the e.; e. primrose: see PR 
e.-star, (with def, art.) Venus, (with nn ay 
Venus, Jupiter, or Mercury, also fig.; €% 
EVENTIDE. ue 

tE-vening, sb.* ME. [f. EVEN v. + IP 
1. The action of making even, level or ore 
or tof comparing —1670. 2. Equality d 48 

tE-venlong. ME. [f. EvEN- + LONG 4- 

A. adj. Oblong —1565. " 

B. adv. Straight along; in an oblong form. 


Only in ME. „ [OE 
Evenly (i-v’nli), a. Now Se. only ON. 
efenlié, f. efen EVEN a. + -lié -LY". 1513. 
iafnligr, Goth. ibnaleiks.] +1. Equal 

2. Even; equitable; level ME. a iG. 
Evenly (iv'nli, adv. [OE. efenlitei Oe 
EVEN a., -LY*.] In an even manner or d ES 
smoothly; tdirectly; texactly; n Ud 
with equanimity; without inclinatio! 
either side; equally. m 
Evenness Evën es). [OE. efennist; 9 
EVEN a., -NESS.] The quality or sta! 


EVEN-OLD 


peing evens smoothness, levelness; unifor- 
mity; equability ; tequipoise (lit. and fig.); 
cquitableness; teauality. 
‘To carry a full cup with evennesse 1646, E. of 
Voice and Delivery STEELE. The e.. .in a beauti- 


ful set of teeth 1878. 

qEven-old. [OE. efeneald; see EVEN- and 
OD.) 

A. adj. Of the same age. 

B. sb. One who is of the same age. —1483. 

Evensong (i-vn’son). [OE. &fensang.] 1. 
Eccl. Before the Reformation, the Service 
(also called vespers) celebrated towards 
sunset. Later, the 'Evening Prayer' of the 
Church of England, including vespers and 
compline. b. The time of evensong (arch.) 
ME. 2. gen. A song sung in the evening ME. 

1, b. Let hir fast till euensong 1486. 2. Thee, 
chauntress, oft the woods among I woo, to hear 
thy even-song MILT. 

jEven-star. [OE. &fensleorra.] Evening- 
star 1552. 

Event (vent), sb. 1573, [- L. eventus, I. 
eveni-, pa. ppl. stem of evenire come out, 
result, happen, f. e- Ex-' + venire come.] 
1. The occurrence of. Now chiefly in phr. 
In the event of. 1602. 2. An incident, occur- 
rence; esp. (in mod. use) an occurrence of 
some importance 1588. b. In the doctrine 
of chances: Any one of the possible (mutually 
exclusive) occurrences, one of which must 
happen under stated conditions, and the 
relative probability of which may be cal- 
culated 1838. c. One of the items in a pro- 
gramme of sports 1856. 3. The outcome, 
issue, of a course of proceedings; that which 
results from the operation of a cause; A 
consequence 1573. +4. What becomes of (a 
person or thing); fate —1674. 

2. Coming events cast their shadows. before 
CAMPBELL. Phr. The course of events: see COURSE. 
Quile an e. (colloq.). 3. Causes best friended haue 
the best event HEY WOOD. The e. of his enterprise 
was doubtful MACAULAY. 4. There is one e. to the 
righteous and to the wicked Eecl. 
.fEvent, v.' 1590. [f. L. event 
intr. To come to pass —1650. 

fEvemnt, v." 1559. [- Fr. éventer, OFT. 
esventer i= Rom. *ezventare, f. ex- EX-' + L. 
ventus wind.] a. To expose to the air; 
hence, to cool. b. ini. for refl. To find a vent. 
~1606, 

tEventerate, v. [irreg. f. L. e- EX-* + 
venter belly + -ATE*. Cf. Fr. éventrer.] trans. 
To open the bowels of; to disembowel. 
Sm T. BROWNE, 

Eventful (ive-ntful), a. 1600, [See -FUL.] 
l. Full of striking events. 2. Fraught with 
important issues 1773. 3. Eventual. BEN- 
THAM, 

É This strange euentfull historie SHAKS. 2. Tha- 
aba. .waited calmly for the e. day SOUTHEY. 

Eventide (i-v'ntoid). arch. [OE. &fentid.] 
The time of evening; evening. Also fig. 

tEve-ntilate, v. 1623. [- eventilat-, pa. ppl. 
Stem of L. eventilare, f. e- Ex-' + ventilare 
VENTILATE.) 1. To expose to the wind or air; 

0 fan; to winnow —1684. 2. fig. To discuss; 
to Vx; (LATE —1060. 

E oplously elsewhere eventilated 1069. Hence 
 EYentless (ive-ntlés), a. 1815. [See -LESS; 
+ eventful.] Without (noteworthy) events. 
EYentration (iventré-fon). 1836. [= Fr. 
ua f. éventrer, f. é- Ex-' + ventre 
ne 1. The action of opening the belly 
fen animal) 1875. 2. a. The condition of a 
pues in which the abdominal viscera are 
E: aed 1800. b. ‘The condition of a large 
Ms ral hernia’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). c. The es- 
Spo 9f a large amount of intestines from an 

*idominal wound 1847. 
patti (ventiuál, a. 1612, [- L. 
ads lus EVENT + -AL!, after actual.] fl. Of 
ey dertaining to events; of the nature of an 
MES Boe 12. That happens to exist 
eain That will arise or take effect in a 
in contingeney 1083. 4. Ultimately 
ERA 1823. 

Nothing is provided for it, but an e. surplus to 
A iea with one class of the private demands 
Faser ^ An e. denial of God’s omnipotence 
prventuality (iverntiue Titi). 1828. [f. 
sible -TY. Cf. Fr. éventualité.] 1. A pos- 

event; a contingency 1825. 2. Phrenol. 


see prec.).] 
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The faculty of observing the order of suc- 
cession in events; the ‘organ’ of this faculty 
1828, 

Eventually (iventiuüli), adv. 1660. [f. 
as prec. + -Ly*.] 1. In a certain event 1830; 
jconditionally —1785. 2. fIn result —1729; in 
the event, ultimately 1680. 

, 2. Other vices e. do mischief: this alone aims at 
it as an end BUTLER. 

Eventuate (iventiue't), v. First used in 
U.S. 1789. [f. as EVENTUAL + -aTE?, after 
actuate.] 1. intr. To have a (specified) event 
or issue; to turn out; to result in. 2. To be 
E issue 1834. 3. (rans. To bring to the issue 
1837. 

1. Discussions which eventuated in Acts of 
Parliament SMILES. Hence Eve:ntua-tion, the 
action of eventuating; realization; issue. 

fEver, sb. [OE. eofor = OS. ebur, OHG. 
ebur (G. eber) wild boar, also ON. iofurr 
prince :- Gmc. *eburaz.] A wild boar; fe. 
fern, (a) polypody, Polypodium vulgare, (b) 
flowering fern, Osmunda regalis. 

Ever (e-vo1), adv. [OE. &fre, a purely Eng. 
formation of unkn. origin. From the mean- 
ing the first syll. is prob. the mutation of @ 
ever, AY, as in EITHER.] 

I. Always, at all times; in all cases. 1. 
Throughout all time, all past or future time, 
one's life, ete.; perpetually (arch.). b. With 
limiting adv., prep., or conj., as in ever after 
(-ward), before, since ME. 2. = ALWAYS 1, 
arch. and n. dial. OE. So in Ever and again, 
ever and anon (see AGAIN, ANON). 3. Con- 
stantly; with perpetual recurrence (arch.) 
OE. So with comparatives, esp. before (he— 
the. 4, quasi-sb. use of 1, in phr. For ever, 
for ever and ay (arch.) ME. 

1. He liveth and reigneth e. one God Bk. Com. 
Prayer. 1. b. The Coffee-houses have e. since been 
my chief Places of Resort ADDISON. 2. The Pre- 
late of the Garter. .is e. the Bishop of Winchester 
R. HOLME. And e, and anon some falling shaft 
Proves his divinity BYRON. 3. Pedants. . will e. be 
carping STEELE. 4. It was the fate of Charles, for 
e. to aim at projects which were. .impracticable 
GOLDSM. 

II. At any time; whence: In any case, in 
any degree. 1. At any time OE. 2. On any 
supposition, at all OE. a. In Ever, eer a(n 
(vulgar) OE. b. In comparatively and rela- 
tive clauses, introduced by as, than, by à 
superlative with that, or by all, the only, etc. 
1523. c. For emphasis with the conjs. as soon 
as, before, ere, or (= ere) ME. d. After inter- 
rog. pronouns, advs., etc. (how, who, what, 
where, why) 1595. 3. In any degree. a. In 
Ever the with comparatives (collog.); = ‘at 
all’, ‘any’ 1622. b. In Ever so = ‘in any 
conceivable degree’ 1690; ‘vastly’ 1858. 

1. The first time that e. I remember to have 
heard the. .singing men in surplices in my life 
PEPYS. A Man of my Turn enjoys a Holiday 
with as high a Relish as e'er a Prentice-Boy.. 
within the Bills of Mortality 1746. b. As lowd as 
e're thou canst, ery 1 Hen. VI, I. iii. 72. 3.a. A 
Mine undiscovered, from which neither the 
Owner of the Ground or any Body else, are e. the 


Everglade (e:vongle'd). U.S. 1827. [Pre- 
sumably f. EVER (perh. implying *intermin- 
able’) + GLADE (with some obscure ref.).] 
A marshy tract of land mostly under water 
and covered in places with tall grass; 
chiefly in pl., as, the Everglades of Florida. 

Evergreen (e-yougri:n). 1044. [f. EVER 
adv. + GREEN.] 

A. adj. 1. Always green; also fig. 1796. 2. 
Having green leaves all the year through; 
opp. to deciduous. Also transf. of the leaves. 


1671. 
1. E. valleys 1796. 2. Shade of laurel ever-green, 


chi alm MILT. Sams. 1735. 
E cae An evergreen tree or shrub 1644. 
Also altrib. as in Evergreen Oak, the 
Holm Oak (Quercus Ilex). 

Everlasting (evoala:stip). ME. [f. EVER 
adv. + LASTING] 

A. adj. 1. Lasting for ever; infinite in future 
(or, contextually, past) duration. 2. Used 
hyperbolically or in relative sense; esp. as im- 
plying weariness Or disgust; cf. ETERNAL 4. 
ME. 3. That will never wear out 1590. 4.In 
plant-names: a. Retaining shape and colour 


EVERYBODY 


when dried; as in Everlasting Flower, a name 
given to the Cudweeds and various species of 
Helichrysum. b. Perennial; as in Everlasting 
Pea (Lathyrus latifolius). 5. quasi-adv. Very, 
excessively (U.S. slang) 1832 

1. The Primrose way to th’ euerlasting Bonfire 
Macb. 11. iii. 92. The mightie God, the everlasting 
Father Isa. 9:6. 2. See Cromwell, damn'd to e. 
fame Pore. The e. Din of Mother-in-law 1688. 
3. E. wear 1891. 

B. absol. (quasi-sb.) and sb. 1. absol. In 
phrases For, to, from everlasting ME. 2. The 
Everlasting: God, the Eternal ME. 3. sb. a. 
= DURANCE 1590. b. = LasrING 1822. 4. 
= Everlasting Flower. See A. 4, 1794. 

1. Euen from e. to e. thou art God Ps. 90:2, 2. 
Haml. 1. ii. 131, 3. a. Com. Err. Iv. ii, 33. 

Hence Everla:sting-ly adv., -ness. 

E:ver-li-ving, a. 7547. 1. That lives or 
will live for ever. Also fig. 2. quasi-sb. 1601. 

Evermore (evoim6*-a), adv, Occas. as two 
wds. ME. [repl. ME. evermo, OE. fre ma; 
see Mo adv.] Emphatic for EVER. 1. For all 
future time. Obs. exc. arch. 2. Always, at all 
times, constantly ME. 3. With negatives 
expressed or implied: a. At any future time 
1600, b. Ever again, any longer 1832. 

1. Lord, euermore giue vs this bread John 6:34, 
2. The minde of man desireth euermore to know 
the truth HOOKER. 

jEve'se, v. ME. [- evers-, pa. ppl. stem. 
of L. evertere EVERT.] = EVERT —1061. 
Eversible (ivo-asib’l), a. 1877. [f. as prec. 
+ -IBLE.] Capable of being everted or turned 
inside out. 

Eversion (ivó-ifon). 1470. [- Fr. éversion 
or L. eversio, f. evers-, pa. ppl. stem of 
evertere; see EVERT, -I0N.] fl. The action of 
overthrowing; the condition of being over- 
thrown; an overthrow. lit. and fig. 1820. 2. 
Path. and Phys. The action of everting or 
turniüg (an organ or structure) inside out; 
the condition of being everted; as, eversion 
of the eyelids = ECTROPION 1751. 

Eversive (tvd-asiv), a. 1717. [f. as prec. + 
-IVE.] Tending to eversion or overthrow. 
Const. of. 

A maxim e,..of all justice and morality 1792. 

Evert (ivórat), v. 1533. [L. evertere, f. e- 
Ex-! + verlere turn.] tl. trans. To turn 
upside down. lit. and fig. 1693. 12. To over- 
throw —1599. Also fig. 13. To turn aside 
-1650. 4. To turn inside out or outwards 
1804. 

1. The very thought Everts my soul with passion 
B. Jons. 4. To e. the eyelid HARLAN. 

Evertebral (ivó'atibrül) a. 1878. [f. E- + 
L. vertebra + -AL.] Anat. Not vertebral. 
The anterior, or e. portion [of the cranium] 1878. 
Evertebrate (ivé-attbrét), a, and sb. 
1883. [f. as prec. + -ATE*.] Zool. = IN- 
VERTEBRATE. 

Evertebrate (ivd-attbre't), v. 1880, [f. as 
prec. + ATE3.] To deprive of the backbone. 

Every (e-vari, ev’ri), a. (quasi-pron.). [OE. 
&fre &lé, *&fre ylé; see EVER adv. and BACH.) 

I. As adj. used attrib. 1. Each of a group; 
all taken one by one. Occas. with vb. in pl. 
12. With plural sb.: All severally —1071. 3. 
= ‘All possible’ 1788. 14. = ANY; in 
sentences expressing possibility —1760. 

1. In my euerie action to be guided by others ex- 
perlences Cymb. I. iv. 49. Euery the least 
remembrance 1620. Phr, Every now and then, 
every once in a while [corruption of ever, etc.]: 
from time to time. 2. Temp. V. i. 249. 3. I feel e. 
respect for him 1891. 

II. absol. (quasi-pron.) tl. Everybody 
-1502, 2. Each, or every one, of (several). 
Formerly often with vb. in pl. Obs. exe. Law. 
ME. +3. = EACH —1485. 

1. E. hath of God a propre gn CHAUCER. 2. To 
all and e. the children and child of the said 
intended marriage BENTHAM. 

Comb. 1. Every one. fa. adj. = sense I. 1. 
1548. b. adj. absol. (e:vri wp n). Distributing a 
sb, or pron. going before; or followed by of. Often 
(erron.) w. pl. vb. Occas, = Each (of two). ME. 
c. pron. (e'v'rijwpn). Everybody; occas, written 
as one word. The pron. referring to every one is 
often (?unavoidably) pl. ME. 92. The form ever 
each (orig. evereche, everych) was corrupted into 
every each, and has occas. been used arch. by 
recent writers. 

Everybody (e-vori-, e-v’ribedi, -bédi), 
pron. 1530. [f. Every + BODY (= person). 
Formerly as two wds.] Every person. Occas. 
(incorrectly) with pl. vb. or pron. 


EVERYDAY 


Everyday (evori-, e'vride!, 
ME. |f. EVERY + Day.] 

A. sb. Each day in succession; dial. a week- 
day, as opp. to Sunday. 

B. altrib. 1. Daily 1647. 2, Worn on ordi- 
nary days, as opp. to Sundays or high-days 
1032. 3. To be met with every day; common 
1763. 

1, Of e, occurrence 1880. 2. In his every-day 
garments DICKENS. 3. This was no every-day 
writer JOHNSON, 

tE-verydeal. ME. [f. Every + DEAL] 
1. as sb. Every part, the whole; also, sub 
joined to a sb. or sb. pron. for emphasis 
Every whit -1560. 2. as adv. Entirely, 
wholly —1714. 

Every one: see EVERY. 

Everything (e-vor,-, e:vri,pin), pron. ME. 
If. Every (sense I. 1) + THING.] 1. = a neut. 
absol. use of the adj. A current substitute for 
all (absol.), all things. Formerly as two wds. 
b. as pred. Of supreme importance. collog. 2. 
8b. rare in sing.; in pl. (joc.) Things of every 
kind 1797. 

2. Patent everythings going of themselves every- 
where RUSKIN, 

Everyway (e-vori,-, e-v’rijwe'), adv. 1570. 
(Cf. ALWAY, Anyway. Occas. as two wds,] 
In every way, manner, or direction; in every 
respect. 

You wrong me every way: you wrong me Brutus 
Jul. C. 1v. iii. 55, 

Everywhen (evori-, e:v'rihwe:n), adv. 
1843, [f. EVERY + WHEN; after everywhere.] 
At all times, always. 

Everywhere (e-vori,-, e:v'riibwé^a), adv. 
[repr. two distinct ME. compounds: 1. ever- 
uwhere, f. EVER + ywhere (OE. gehwár) any- 
where, everywhere; 2. every-where, f. EVERY 
(ME, everilk) + WHERE. Formerly often 
written separately.] 1. In every plaee; in 
every part. 12. quasi-adj. All-pervading 


e:vriidet-). 


1074. Hence Everywhereness, omni- 
presence, 
Everywhither  (evori-, ev'rihwi:boa), 


adv. ME. [[f. EVERY -- WHITHER.] In every 
direction. 

Eves(e, obs. f. EAVES. 

E:ve-star. Obs. exc. poet. ME. |f. EVE sb. 
+ STAR sb.!] = Evening star. 

Evet(e, evett, obs. ff. EFT sb. 

tEvibrate, v. rare. 1583. [- evibrat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. evibrare, f. e- EX-' + vibrare 
brandish; see VIBRATE.] To vibrate, trans. 
and inir. Hence fEvibra-tion. 

Evict (vikt), v. 1503. [= evicl-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. evincere conquer, f. e- EX-! + 
vincere conquer. Cf. EVINCE.] 1. Law. To 
recover by a judicial process, or in virtue of a 
superior title. 2. To expel by legal process; 
in recent use, to eject (a tenant) from his 
holding. Also transf. 1536. 13. gen. To con- 
quer; to overcome —1667. 14. To extort by 
force -1648. 15. To confute, refute; to con- 
vict or convince of —1060. 16. To prove 
—1722; to settle by argument —1660. 

1. If land ís evicted, before the time of payment. 
of rent on a lease [etc.] TOMLINS. 2. Two of the 
principal tenants..were evicted 1889. Hence 
Evi'cted ppl.a. spec. (of a farm) from which the 
tenant has been evicted, Evi'ctor, also -er, one 
who eviets. P 

Eviction (ivikjon). 1583. [- late L. 
evictio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. Law. The 
action of recovering lands or property by 
legal process. 2, The action of evicting or 
dispossessing a person of property, ete. Also 
attrib. 1626. 13. gen. The action of con- 
quering —1611; of confuting —1703: of elicit- 
ing or establishing by argument —1776. 

3. Upon E. I shall freely yield 1703. The sole and 
ultimate end of logic is the e. of truth 1776. 

Evidence (e-videns), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
évidence — L. evidentia, f. as EVIDENT; see 
-ENCE.] 1, The quality or condition of being 
evident; evidentness 1665. 12. Manifestation. 
-1611. 3. That which makes evident; an 
indication, mark, trace ME. +4, Example. 
Only in ME. 5. Ground for belief; that 
which tends to prove or disprove any con- 
clusion ME. 6. Law. Information that is 
given in a legal investigation, to establish the 
fact or point in question. Also, An evidence 
= a piece of evidence. 1503. b. Statements 
or proofs admissible as testimony in a court 
of law 1817. 7. One who, or that which 
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furnishes proof; a witness; title-deeds. 
Obs. exc. Hist. and Law. ME. 

1. Phr. In e. [after Fr. en évidence]: actually pre- 
sent: conspicuous; The sister..was in e. 18... 
3. The evidences of ancient glacier action TyN- 
DALL. 5. Phr. Ezternal, Internal, Moral, Probable 
E. (see these adjs.). 6. Phr. To call in e.: to call as 
a witness. Circumstantial, Parole, Presumptive, 
Prima facie, Verbal, etc. E. (see these adjs.). 7. 
Phr. To turn King's (Queen's State's) e.: to appear 
as a witness for the prosecution against one's ac- 
complices in a crime. var. ¢E-vidency (in senses 


Evidence (e-videns), v. 1610. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To attest; bear witness to 1619. 12. 
To make evident, demonstrate, prove —1807. 
3. Law. ta. To give evidence against —1695. 
tb. To relate as a witness —1812. c. intr. To 
give evidence 1656. 4. To manifest 1610. 

1. I invoke Heav'n, earth, and men to e. my 
truth 1721. 3. c. Her maid. . will e. against her 
1693. 4. Expressions evidencing an intention 
1876. Hence f E-videnceable a. that may be evi- 
denced or proved. TE:videncer, a witness. 

Evident (e:vidént). ME. [- (O)Fr. évident 
or L, evidens, -ent-, f. e- EX- + pr. pple. 
of vidére see; see -ENT.] 

A. adj. 1. fa. Conspicuous. b. Obvious to 
the sight. 2. Clear to the understanding or 
the judgement; obvious, plain ME. 13. In- 
dubitable, certain, conclusive —1653. 

1. E. marks of small-pox 1806, 2. Why, this is e. 
to any formall capacitie Twel, N. II. v. 128. 

B. sb. Something that serves as evidence; 
spec. in Se. Law; usu. in pl. title-deeds ME. 

Hence E-vident-ly adv., -ne: 

Evidential (evide-nfal), a. 1610. [- med.L. 
evidentialis, f. L. evidentia; see EVIDENCE, 
-AL'.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or based upon 
evidence; relying on evidence; esp. the Evi- 
dences of Christianity 1654. 2. Furnishing 
evidence; of the nature of evidence 1641. 
13. Resting on documentary evidence. 
W. FOLKINGHAM, 

1. Phr. E. method, school, system. Hence Evi- 
de-ntially adr. So Evide'ntiary a. (in senses 1,2). 

TEvigila-tion. 1720. (— eccl. L. evigilatio, 
t. evigilat-, pa. ppl. stem of eccl. L. evigilare, 
f. L. e- EX-! + vigilare watch, be awake. See 
ION.) Awakening. 

Evil (ivil). (OK. yfel = OS. ubil, OFris., 
MDu. evel (Du. euvel), OHG. ubil (G. übel), 
Goth. ubils :- Gme. *ubilaz.] 

A. adj. The antithesis of Goop. Now little 
used, exe. in literary English. 

I. Bad in a positive sense. 1. Morally de- 
prayed. Also absol. Obs. as applied to per- 
sons. OE. 2. Doing or tending to do harm. 
Of an omen, ete.: Boding ill. ME. 3. Com- 
bining senses 1 and 2. OK. 4. Causing dis- 
comfort, pain, or trouble OE.; thard, 
difficult —1551. 5. tUnfortunate, miserable 
—1614; unlucky, disastrous ME. 

1. Ivel men ME. The imagination of mans heart 
is euil from his youth Gem. 8:21. 2. Evyl en- 
saumple WYcLIF. Euill counsel 1584. The Owle 
Shriek'd at thy birth, an euill signe SHAKS, 3. 
Much evil-will..shall happen unto you COVER- 
DALE. Phr. The E. One: the Devil; Deliver us 
from the e. one R.V. Matt. 6:13. A house of e. 
repute 1894. 4. Of an evill savour LYTE. 5. In 
euill case Ex. 5:19, plight RALEGH. To anticipate 
the e. day 1878. Phr. Evil eye. a. A look of 
ill will. b. A malicious or envious look, popularly 
supposed to inflict material harm; also, the sup- 
posed faculty of injuring by a look. 

II. Bad in a privative sense: Not good. +1. 
Unsound, corrupt; diseased; unwholesome 
—1611. +2. Inferior -1799. 

1. The horse had an euill foote 1591. An euill 
Diet SHAKS. The water whereof was so evill HAK- 
LUYT. 2. Appoint when you come to take an e. 
dinner with me GRINDAL. E. workmanship 1799. 

B. sb. The adj. used absol. 

l. That which is the reverse of good, 
physically or morally; whatever is censurable 
painful, disastrous, or undesirable OE. 2. 
The evil portion or element of anything OE. 
3. Any particular thing that causes harm or 
mischief, physical or moral ME. +4. A 
wrong-doing, sin, crime. Usu. pl. —1614. 
15. A calamity, disaster, misfortune —1791. 
16. A disease, malady —1725. 

1. All partial E., universal Good POPE. E. 
haunts The birth, the bridal TENNYSON. The 
Se of all mysteries—the origin of e. 1878. 
- I pray. .that thou shouldest keepe them from 
the euill John 17:15. 3. There are evils to which 
the calamities of war are blessings BURKE. 
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Phr. The social e.: prostitution. 4, Rich. III. 
1. ii. 76 (Qo.). 6. +The falli . (=sickness): 
epilepsy. King's evil: serofala, ^ 5ickness); 
omb., of the adj., as e.-minded, ete, ; 
E of the sp, 
Hence E-vil-ly adv., -ness, 
tEvil (Cv'l, adv. [ME. uvele (ii), ivele, 
evele, OE. yfele, f. yfel; see prec.] In àn evil 
manner; ill; harmfully ; badly 1841. 
Phr. To speak e. (OE. be) of: to speak maliciously 
of; now taken as a sb., but in OE. and ME, an 


v. 

Comb.: e.-liking, ill-favoured; sounding, 
harsh-sounding; -sained, lit. ‘ill-blessed’, iv. 
accursed. 

tE-vil-fa-voured, a. 1530. [f. Evm + 
FAVOUR + -ED'.] =  ILL-FAVOURED -1612, 
Hence fE-vilfa-vouredness. 

Evince (ivins), v. 1608. [= L. evincere; 
see EvICT.] fl. trans. To overcome, subdue 
~1678. 12. To convince —1670; to confute 
~1672. +3. To extort by argument or per- 
Suasive motives —1058. 14. To prove by 
argument or evidence. Also, rarely, To vin- 
dicate. Also absol. —1707. 5. To indicate, 
make evident or manifest 1621. 

1. Error by his own arms is best evinc’t MILT, 
^. R. IV. 235. 4. The Accuser complaines, the 
Witnesse evinceth, the Judge sentences BP, HALL, 
5. His answers. .evinced both wisdom and inte- 
grity C. BRONTE, 

Hence +Evincement, the action of evincing; 
proof, Evi-ncible a., also 1 -eable, demonstrable; 
teonvincing. Evi-ncibly adr. Evincive a. in- 
dicative. 

Evirate (i-vire't), e-vire't), v. 1621. [= 
evirat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. evirare castrate, 
f. e- EX-! + vir man; see -ATE*.] To deprive 
of virility or manhood. Hence fE-virate ppl. 


a. castrated, emasculated.  Evira:tion, 
emasculation. 

|Evirato (eviri-to). Pl. -ti. 1796. [It.; see 
prec.] = CASTRATO. 


tEvi-rtuate, v. 1040. [f. (O)Fr. (s’)évertuer 
(f. é- Ex-! + vertu strength, virtue) + -ATE*.] 
1. intr. To put forth virtue, exert influence; 
also refl. —1675. 2. trans. To deprive of vir- 
tue, strength, or power —1644. 

Eviscerate (ivisčre't), v. 1007. [= evi- 
scerat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. eviscerare, f. e- 
Ex-! + viscera entrails; see -ATE*.] trans, To 
take out the entrails of; to disembowel; to 
gut. Also absol. 1623. Also transf. and fig. 

A Paper-Warehouse eviscerated by axe and fire. 
CARLYLE. Hence Eviscera:tion, i 

Evitable (e:vitüb'), a. 1502. [f. (O)Fr. 
évitable or L. evitabilis, f. éviter, evitare; see 
next, -ABLE.] Avoidable. (Now chiefly with 
neg. contexts.) 

TE-vitate, v. 1588. [- evitat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. evitare avoid; see EVITE v. -ATEA] 
= Evre v. -1003. Hence Evita‘tion, 
avoidance, shirking. 4 

E-vite, sb. [f. Eve the first woman + -ITE 
1. Cf. ADAMITE.] A name for a woman 
wearing little clothing. ADDISON. p 

Evite (ivoit), v. arch. 1503. [- (0) n 
éviter or its source L. evitare, f. e- Ere of 
vitare avoid, shun.] To avoid, shun, (No! 


mostly Sc.) 
: . 1596. 
tEvite-rnal, a. Also Æviternal. ds 


f. L. g#viternus (whence by Contract i 
ont ETERNAL) + -AL'. Cf, Fr. tent 
el (xVI.] = ETERNAL; everlasting nity, 
Hence +Evite-rnally adv. So Evite-rnity, 
eternity, everlastingness. A 
Evittate (i vitet), a. 1800. [f. E- + BE 
+ -ATE?.] Bot. Without vitte or Bae j 
Evocable (e:vóküb'l), v. [- Fr. év Qf 
évoquer; see EVOKE, -ABLE.] That may be 
called forth. qe 
Evocate (e-voke't), v. 1639. [- exons Ly 
ppl. stem of L. evocare; see EYES an 
tl. trans. To call forth —1665. 2. To 1075. 
from the dead, from past times fact 
Hence Evo:cative a. tending to cen ee 
E-vocator, one who evocates. Eyo-ca' 
having the function of evoking. 
Evocation (evoké'Jon). 1612. 
catio, f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. 
fl. A calling out or forth; 
—1656. 12. Avocation —1810. 3. 
out of a cause from a lower t 
court 1644. t4. Gram. A. ‘reductio! PEA 
third person either to the first or 
—1696. 
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JEvoe (vob, interj. (sb.) Also evohe. 
1580. [L., prop. disyll., eu()e — Gr. etoi.] 
The Baechanalian ery ‘Evoe!’ 

Evoke (ivo"k), v. 1623. [~ L. evocare, f. e- 
Ex-! + vocare call; perh. after Fr. évoquer.] 
1. trans. To call forth; esp. to summon up 
(spirits, etc.) by the use of magic. Also 
iransf. and fig. 2. To summon (a cause) 
from a lower to a higher tribunal 1752. 

1. To e. the Queen of the Faires WARTON. To e. 
sleeping energies EMERSON, a smile MAX-MULLER. 
2. Authority to e. causes to Rome HUSSEY. 

E-volate, v. rare. 1657. [- evolat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. evolare, f. e- Ex-! + volare 
fly; see -ATE*.] To fly forth or away. Hence 
1Evola-tion. 

Evolute (i-vélidt), v. orig. U.S, 1868. 
[Back-formation from EVOLUTION.) 1. intr. 
To develop by evolution. 2. trans. To evolve, 
develop (journalese) 1896. 
Evolute (e:vóliut). 1730. 
pa. pple. of evolvere roll out 
adj. a. Evolute curve — B. 
developed 1835. 

B. sb. 1. Math. A curve which is the locus 
of the centres of curvature of another curve 
(its involute), or the envelope of all its nor- 
mals, (So called because the end of a stret- 
ched thread unwound from the evolute will 
trace the involute.) 1730. 2. The develop- 
ment of a cone or cylinder. SMEATON, 
Evolutility (ivo:liutiliti). 1884. [f. evo- 
lut- (see next) + -rumY; ef. contractility.] 
Biol. Capability of manifesting change as a 
result of the nutritive processes, 

Evolution (evolid-Jon, ivóliifon). 1622. 
[- L. evolutio unrolling of a book, f. evolut-, 
pa. ppl. stem of evolvere; see EVOLVE, -ION.] 
I. 1. The process of evolving, unrolling, 
opening out, or disengaging from an enve- 
lope. Also concr. 'the series of things un- 
folded or unrolled’ (J.). Also fig. 1047. 
2. Math. a. Geom. The unfolding of a curve, 
80 that from it is produced an involute 1700. 
b. Arith. and Aly. The extraction of any root 
from any given power; the reverse of invo- 
lution 1706. 3. Biol. a. Of animal and vege- 
table organisms or their parts: The process of 
developing from a rudimentary to a com- 
plete state 1670. b. The hypothesis that the 
embryo or germ is a development of a pre- 
existing form, which contains the rudi- 
ments of all the parts of the future orga- 
nism. (Now better called *the theory of Pre- 
formation’.) 1831. c. The origination of 
species conceived as a process of develop- 
ment from earlier forms, and not as due to 
special creation’. Often in phrases Doctrine, 
Theory of Evolution. 1832. 4. Development 
or growth as of a living organism (e.g. of a 
polity, science, language, etc.). Also 
growing’ as opp. to ‘being made’. 1807. 
5. The formation of the heavenly bodies by 
the concentration and consolidation of cosmic 
Matter 1850. 6. In recent speculation used 
in a more general sense, of which 3a, 3c, 4, 5 
are Tegarded as special applications 1862. 
ERA of the child 1800, the larva 1817, of 
The m neat LYELL, of an argument 1870, 3. a. 
ORE. of this part of the brain 1805. c. The e. 
of the freies out of another 1863. 4. The tardy 
trate British constitution 1807. 6. E. is an in 
gration of matter and concomitant dissipation of 
indefinite iuri ng which the matter passes from an 
toncinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, 
retained eterogeneity; and during which the 

ned motion undergoes a parallel transforma- 
ion H, SPENCER. 

uL Mil. and Naut. The opening out of a 
y of troops or squadron of ships; hence 
gen. any tactical movement or change of 

Position 1622. Also transf. and fig. 
ee Evolu-tional a. of, pertaining to, or 
ti ety e. Evolu-tionary a. of, pertain- 
mat" or in accordance with e. or develop- 
den Evolu-tionism, the theory of e. or 
pt AERA Evolu-tionist, an adherent of 
PS aie vere also attrib. E:volutioni:stic a. 
to Modes cU POR the doctrine of e.; tending 
m volutive (e-voliutiv), a. 1874. [f. EVOLU- 
+ -IVE. Cf. Fr. évolutif, -ive in same 


Sense.] Pertaini i x 
evolution. ining, tending to, or promoting 


[- L. evolutus 
we EVOLVE.) A. 
. b. Bot. Fully 
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Evolve (ivolv) v. 1641. [- L. evolvere 
unroll, unfold, f. e- EX-' + volvere roll.] 
1, trans. To unfold, unroll; to open out, 
expand. Usu. fig. 2. To disengage from 
wrappings; to disentangle 1664. 3. To give 
off, emit, as vapours 1800. 4. To bring out 
(what exists implicitly or potentially) 1831. 
5. To give rise to 1851. 6. To produce or 
modify by evolution (see EVOLUTION 3-6). 
Also intr. for reft. 1799. 

1. To e. the powers of the mind 1839. 2. Time. . 
Evolves their secrets, and their guilt proclaims 
1744. 4. The new diseases that human life 
Evolves in its progress LONGF. 6. Societies are 
evolved in structure and function as in growth H. 
SPENCER. 

Hence Evo-lvable a., also -ible, that may be 
evolved. Evo'lvement, evolution. Evorlvent a. 
that evolves; sb. the involute of a curve, Evo:l- 


ver. 

\Evo-lyulus. 1847. [f. L. evolvere. Cf. 
CowvoLvuLUs.] Bol. A genus of the N.O. 
Convolvulacez, containing about 60 species. 

+Evo-mit, v. ME. [- evomit-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L, evomere spew out, f. e- EX-! + vomere to 
Vowrr.] trans. To vomit, eject. Also transf. 
and jig. 1714. Hence tfEvomition, the 
action of vomiting forth. 

Evulgate (ivolgeit) v. ? Obs. 1503. [- 
evulgat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. evulgare, f. e- 
Ex-! + vulgare spread among the multitude, 
f. vulgus multitude; see -aTE*. Cf. DIVUL- 
GATE, DIVULGE.) To make publicly known; to 
publish. Hence Evulga-tion, publishing, 
publication. So fEvu-Ige v. 

Evulsion (ivplfon) 1611. [- L. evulsio, f. 
evuls-, pa. ppl. stem of evellere, f. e- EX-* + 
vellere pluck; see -10N.] The action of pulling 
out by force. 

\Evviva (evivi-va). 1887. [It., f. e 
(- L. el) used intensively + viva; see VIVA 
sb.) The ery ‘Long live (the king)’; hence, 
a shout of applause. 

Ew, obs. f. YEW. 

Ewe (yi), sb. (OE. éowu,corresp. to OF ris. a, 
OS. ewwi (MDu. oie, Du. ooi), LG. ouw lamm, 
OHG. ouwi, ou (G. aue), ON. ær i= Gme. 


tawi :- IE. *owi, repr. also by L. ovis, Gr. 
&(Fs.] A female sheep. Also attrib. 
Comb.: e.-neck, a thin hollow neck (in a 
horse). 


Ewe, v. 1579. [f. prec.] t1. To give birth to 
(a lamb) -1660. 2. trans. To give a ‘ewe- 
neck’ look to 1848. 

fEw:er ME. [- OFr. ewer (Cotgr. 
eauier) :- L. aquarius, f. aqua (OFT. ewe, mod. 
eau) water; see -ER? 2.] = EWERER —1001. 

Ewer? (vio). ME. [- AFr. *ewere, 
ONFr. eviere, (O)Fr. aiguiére:- Rom. *aquaria, 
fem. (se. olla pot) of aquarius pertaining to 
water, f. aqua water; see -ER* 2.] ‘A pitcher 
with a wide spout, used to bring water for 
washing the hands’ (W.). Now, a bedroom 
water-jug. 

Ewerer. 1450. [f. Ewer’, or next, + BR.) 
A servant who supplied guests, ctc. at table 
with water to wash their hands. 

Ewery, ewry (yü*ri). 1460. [f. EWER? + 
; see -ERY.] The apartment or office for 
ewers, esp. in former times, in the royal 
household. 

Ewt(e, obs. f. EFT. 

Ex (eks), prep. 1845. [- L. ex out of 
(arch. also ec). Bef. consonants occas. re- 
duced to e.] 1. In L. phrases, a8 EX ANIMC, 
EX OFFICIO, EX PARTE, EXTEMPORE, EX-VOTO, 
etc., q.v. 2. Comm. a, In sense ‘out of’ (a 
ship, the warehouse). b. In sense ‘exclusive 
of’; esp. in phr. Ex dividend (ex div., e. d.). 
So ex new (ez n., £. n.), exclusive of the right. 
to an allotment of new shares or stock. 

Ex- prefix’, of L. origin. 

1. repr. L. ex-, the prep. ex (see prec.) in com- 
bination. 

‘a. In L. (and hence in English) the form ez- ap- 
pears before vowels and h; also before c, p (usu- 
ally), g, 8, t: before f it becomes ef- (in inscrip- 
tions ec-); before other consonants (exe. in ezlez) 
e. Ans following the prefix is commonly omitted, 
exc. in some English scientific terms, as exsert 
(= erert), exsanguineous, etc. See also Es-. b. In 
English, as in Latin, ex- in composition signifies 
tout’, ‘forth’, as in exclude, exit, “upward” as in 
extol; ‘thoroughly’ as in ezeruciate; ‘to bring into 
a certain state’ as in exasperate, ‘to remove, expel, 
or relieve from’ as in expatriate, exonerate; *to de- 
prive of? as in ezcoriate; ‘deprived of’ as in 


EXACTLY 


exsanguineous, The non-Latin sense ‘destitute 
of’, as in exalbuminous, is more usually expressed. 
by e- (see E-). 

2. Ex- (with hyphen) prefixed to English 
words. 

Prefixed to titles of office or dignity, to designate 
previous holders of the position. Hence in the 
sense ‘former’, ‘sometimes’, ‘quondam’, with 
respect to calling, station, character, or the like. 

Ex- prefiz*, of Gr. origin. 

The Gr. e£ out of, etymologically = L. ex- (see 
prec.), occurs only bef. vowels, as in exodus, 
exorcize, etc. Bef. consonants it is replaced by éx- 
(L. ec-). 

Exacerbate (egz-, eksve-soabe't), v. 1660. 
[- exacerbat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. exacerbare, 
f.ex- EX-! + acerbare make harsh or bitter, f. 
acerbus harsh, bitter, grievous; see ACERB, 
-ATE*.] "To increase the smart or bitterness 
of; to embitter, aggravate. Also, to irritate, 
provoke. Also intr. for refi. 

To e. the growing moodiness of his temper POE. 

Exacerbation (egz-, ekste:soabé!fon). 1582. 
[- late L. exacerbatio, f. as prec.; 8ee -ION.] 
1. The action of exacerbating; the condition 
of being exacerbated; embitterment, irrita- 
tion. 2. Increase in severity (of disease, 
sufferings, etc.). Chiefly Path., a paroxysm 
(of a fever, etc.); also transf. 1625, var. 
+Exacerbe:scence (in sense 2). 

fExa:cerva-tion. 1730. [f. late L. exacer- 
vare (Boethius), f. L. acervus heap; see Ex-?, 
-ATION.] The action of heaping up. (Dicts.) 


Exacinate, v. 1656. [- ezacinat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of med.L. exacinare, f. ex- EX- + L. 
acinus stone of a berry; see -ATE*.] (rans. To 
remove kernels from. Hence fE:xacina:- 
tion, (Dicts.) 

Exact (egzw-kt) a. 1533. [- L. exactus, 
pa. pple. of exigere complete, bring to perfec- 
tion, examine, ascertain, f. ex- EX-! + agere 
perform.] 

tI. Consummate, finished, perfect 1727; of 
persons, accomplished, refined 1725. 

Il. 1. Admitting of no deviation 1538. 2. 
Accurate in detail, strict 1533. 3, Perfectly 
corresponding, strictly correct, accurate 1645. 
4. Precise; not admitting of vagueness or un- 
certainty 1601, 15. As adv. = EXACTLY. 
-1791. 

1. The Bas were kept in such e. discipline, that 
[ed JAS, MILL, 2. Suche exacte cyrcumspeccion 

ORE. Writing [maketh] an exacte man BACON. 
Our most e, Observer Mr. Flamstead WHISTON. 
3. A piece e. to the life COWLEY, An e. translation 
PRIESTLEY, 4. An e. Minute of the Moon EVELYN. 
Phr. E. sciences; those which admit of absolute 
precision in their results; esp. the mathematical 
sciences. 

Exact (egzæ'kt), v. 1529. [- exact-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. exigere; see prec.] 1. To de- 
mand and enforce the payment of; to extort. 
2. To require by force or with authority; 
to insist upon. Const. from, of. 1564. 3. To 
call for, demand, require. Const. from, of. 
1592. +4. intr. To practise exactions. Const. 
on, upon. —1727. 5. To force out, extract. 
arch. 1639. 6. Law. To call to appear in court 
1607. 

1. To e. from Passengers. arbitrary . . Sums 
1703. 2. To e. an Account of Wealth 1665. To e. 
Obedience from every creature SHERLOCK. 3. 
Their gray hairs e. of us a particular respect 1683. 
Hence Exa:cter = EXACTOR. 

Exacting (egzæ'ktiņ), ppl. a. 1583. |f. 
prec. + -ING*.] Thatexacts; esp. that requires 
too great advantages, exertions, or sacrifices. 

Naturally jealous and e, BLACK, Hence Exa:ct- 
ing-ly adv., -ness. 

Exaction (egze'kfon) ME. [- L. exactio, 
1. exact-; see EXACT v., -I0N.] 1. The action of 
demanding and enforcing payment, perform- 
ance, etc. 2. An illegal or exorbitant demand; 
extortion 1494. 3, That which is exacted; an 
arbitrary or excessive impost ME. 4, Law. 
A calling to appear in court 1816. 

1. E. of the forfeiture Merch. V. 1. iii. 166, of res- 
pect 1674. 2. Tyrannous e. brings on servile con- 
cealment BURKE. 

Exactitude (egzw-ktitiud). 1734. [- Fr. 
eractitude, f. exact; see EXACT a., -TUDE.] 
The quality of being exact; texactness. 

Exactly (egzæ'ktli), adv. 1533. [f. EXACT 
a. + -LY*.] Tl. In a perfect manner; to per- 
fection; completely —1720. 2. In an exact 
manner; accurately; with strict conformity 


EXACTNESS 


to rule; ‘just’ 1658. b. collog. expressing 
agreement 1869. 
1. Arm'd at all points e., Cap a Pe SHAKS. 2. Let 
DU .e. weighed 1756. E. the man for the post. 
94. 


Exactness (egzæ'ktnės). 1564. [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] t1. Consummate skill; perfection 
of workmanship —1697. 12. Strictness, rigour 
~1747. 3. Minute attention to detail; 
accuracy, precision; tpunctuality 1645. 

3. Every writer who aims at e. has to begin with 
definitions WHITNEY. 

Exactor (egze-ktoi) ME. [- L. ezactor, f. 
exact-; see EXACT v., -OR 2.] 1. One who 
exacts; a tax-collector (arch.); tan officer of 
justice —1582; a taskmaster 1503. 2. One 
who makes illegal or extortionate exactions 
ME. 3. One who insists upon (something) as 
a matter of right 1619. 

3. Unmerciful exactors of adulation JOHNSON. 
So Exa'ctress, a female e. (rare). 

TExa'cuate, v. 1032. [irreg. f. L. exacuere 
(f. ex- EX-' + acuere sharpen) + -ATE*.] 
trans. To make keen or sharp —1684. Hence 
tExacua:tion. 

tExe:stuate, v. 1657. [—exestuat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. exestuare boil up; see EX-!, 
JESTUATE.] trans. To overheat. Hence 
TExsestua-tion, a boiling up; fermentation. 

Exaggerate (egzw-daére't) v. 1533. [- 
exaggerat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ezaggerare, 
f. ex- EX-! + aggerare heap up, f. agger heap; 
See -ATE'.] 11. trans. To heap or pile up; 
to accumulate —1077. 12. To emphasize 
—1734. 3. To magnify beyond the truth. 
Also absol. 1613. 4. To enlarge abnormally 
1850. 

1. The water. .exaggerating and raising islands 
and Continents in other parts HALE. 3. A Friend 
exaggerates a Man’s Virtues ADDISON. 

Hence Exa-ggeratingly adv. Exa'ggerative 
a. marked by, or prone to, exaggeration. Exa-g- 
Berative-ly adv., -ness. Exa-ggerator, one 
who or that which exaggerates, Exa'ggerato:ry 
a, exaggerative. 

Exaggerated (egzædzčreitėd), ppl. a. 
1725. [f. prec. + -ED.!] 1. Unduly magnified 
orinflated. 2. Abnormally enlarged 1860. 

1. Heroes were e. men BUCKLE. 2. An e. zigzag 
TYNDALL. Hence Exa-ggeratedly adv. unduly. 

Exaggeration  (egzw:dgéré^[on) 1565. 
[- L. eraggeratio; see EXAGGERATE, -ION.] 
tl. The action of heaping or piling up; also 
concr. the result. HALE. 12. The action of 
emphasizing —1745. 3. The action of magni- 
fying unduly in words; an instance of this 
1565. 4. Painting, etc. A heightened repre- 
sentation of a subject either in design or 
colouring; concr. an exaggerated copy 1734. 
5. Aggravation (of a condition, etc); also 
coner. 1601. 

1. Lakes grow by the e, of Sand by the Sea 1077. 

Such exaggerations will be reduced to their just 
value GIBBON. E 

tExa-gitate, v. 1532. [- exagitat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. ezagitare, t. ez- EX-! + agitare 
set in motion; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To stir up; 
to AGITATE ~1732. 2. To harass, worry 
—1077. 3. To attack violently -1685. 4. To 
discuss —1749. Hence +Exagita‘tion, ex- 
citement; discussion. 


Exalbuminous (ckswlbigminos), a. 1830. 
If. EX-! + L. albumen, -min- + -ovs.] Bot. 
Having no albumen in the seed. var. 
Exalbu-minose. 

Exalt (egzo'lt), v. ME. [- L. exaltare, 
f. ex- EX-! + altus high. Cf. (O)Fr. ezalter.] 
1. trans. To raise on high; to lift up, elevate. 
Now arch. in physical sense. 1535. b, transf. 
To lift up (the voice, ete.) (arch.) 1611. 
2. fig. a. To raise in rank, honour, estimation, 
Power, or wealth ME. +b. To elate. Also 
intr, for refl. —1708. c. To extol. Also absol. 
ME. d. To dignify, ennoble 1711. e. To 
stimulate (powers) 1744. 13. Alchemy. To 
raise (a substance, etc.) to a higher ‘degree’; 
hence, to refine, mature; to intensify, Also 
fig. -1813. 4. To heighten (colours) 1849. 
5. Astrol. (in pass.): To be in the position of 
p ye 

- Jul. C. 1. iii. 8. b. Against whome 
exalted thy voyce 2 Ene 19:22. b hop 

that is low Ezek, 21:26. c. My tonge shall. . 
Dewly exalte thy iustice styll 1545. d. I shall not 
lower but e. the Subjects I treat upon STEELE, 
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3. fig. This is Jacobinism sublined and exalted 
into most pure. essence BURKE. Hence Exa-l- 
ter. 

tExaltate, pple. ME. [- L. ezaltatus, pa. 
pple. of ezaltare; see prec., -ATE*.] Exalted. 
—1500. 

Exaltation (egzdlté'-Jan). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
exaltation or late L. exaltatio, f. exallat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. exaltare; see EXALT, -ION.] 
1. The action of lifting up or raising on high; 
the state of being lifted up. lit. and fig. 
2. Astrol. The place of a planet in the zodiac 
in which it was supposed to exert its greatest 
influence. Also fig. ME. 13. Alchemy, etc. 
The action or process of refining or sub- 
liming; an instance of this —1751. 

1. The E. of this Pope happen'd upon Ascension 
day 1670. The. .e. of our best faculties LAW. 

Exalted (egzolted), ppl. a. 1594. [f. 
EXALT v, + -ED'.] 1. Raised or set up on 
high; elevated; highly placed. 2. Impas- 
sioned 1712, 3. Intense; sublime, noble 1601. 
14. Chem., etc. Refined, sublimed, concen- 
trated. Of flavour, etc.: Strong. —1796. 

1. The Great King. .from an e. throne beheld the 
misfortunes of his arms GIBBON. 3. E. piety 
BOYLE, powers EMERSON, Hence Exa-lted-ly 
adv., -ness, 

fExa-Itment. 1660. [f. as prec. + -MENT.] 
Exaltation —1077. 

Exam (egzw:m). collog. 
EXAMINATION. 

Examen (egzémen). 1000. [— L. examen 
tongue of a balance, fig. examination, for 
*exagmen, f. *exag-, exigere weigh accu- 
rately; see EXACT v.] 1. Examination; in- 
vestigation. Now rare. 1618. 12. A critical 
disquisition —1738. 3. A test, assay —1765. 
4. The tongue of a balance (rare) 1833. 

2. An E. of Mr. Pope's Essay, &c, JOHNSON. 

Exameter, -tron, obs. ff. HEXAMETER. 

Examinable (cgzwminàb', a. 1594. [f 
EXAMINE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being ex- 
amined; in Law, cognisable. 

Examinant (cgze-minünt). 1588. [— era- 
minant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. examinare; 
See EXAMINE, -ANT.] 

A. sb. 1. One who examines; an examiner 
1620. 12, One who is being examined; a de- 
ponent; also, an examinee —1812, 

1B. adj. That examines. MILT. 

Examinate (egzæminět). 1471. [- b. 
eraminatus, pa. ppl. of examinare; see 
EXAMINE, -ATE?.] 
tA. ppl. Examined —1818. 

B. sb. A person who undergoes examination 
1537. 

Examination  (egzw:miné^fon) ^ ME. 
[- (O)Fr. examination — L. examinatio, t. 
evaminat-, pa. ppl. stem of ezaminare; 
see EXAMINE, -I0N.] fl. A trial, proof, assay. 
Also fig. 1552. 2. The action of testing or 
judging by a standard. Cf. Self-ezamination. 
ME. 3. Investigation by inspection or 
experiment 1630. 4. Scrutiny 1538. 5. The 
Process of testing knowledge or ability by 
questions 1612. 6. Formal interrogation, esp. 
Of a witness, or an accused person 1555. 
b. The depositions of the witness or accused 
person 1533. 

3. Phr. Post-mortem e., autopsy. 4. Such an 
account now claims our e. 1878, 5. 
went through part of my e. for Orders 1783. Phr. 

» Senate-House 
words). 


1877. Short for 


Hence Examina-tional a, of or pertaining to an. 
e. or examinations. Examina:tionism, belief in 
examinations as the test of fitness, knowledge, 


Examinator (egze-mine'toz). 1621. [-late 
L. examinator, t. as prec.; see -OR 2.) 

Examine (egzemin), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
examiner — L. examinare weigh accurately, f. 
examen, -min- tongue of a balance; see ExA- 
MEN.] 11. To try, test, assay. Also fig. 1440. 2. 
Totestjudicially orcritically ; to try byastan- 
dard ME. 3. To investigate by inspection or 
manipulation; to inspect in detail, sean, 
scrutinize ME. 4. To inquire into, in- 
vestigate; to discuss critically ME. 5. To test 
(a person) by questioning (see EXAMINATION 
5) ME. 6. To interrogate formally (esp. a 


EXANTHEMA 


witness, an accused person) ME, 7. intr, ta, 
To ‘see to it” that, etc. (rare) -1712. b. To 
manie ‘Aen ee 4 

2. E. me rd, and proue me; 
anda Or, end Droug mei ey my rat 
books, and found the following entry 1776, 4, me 
e. whether things be good or euill HOOKER, a 
theory REID, a plea MORLEY. 5. I was examined 
in Hebrew and History 21838. Hence Exam. 
pee, a person under examination, Exa-mining- 
ly adv. searchingly. 

Examiner (egze-minoz). 1530. (f, prec, T? 
-ER'.] 1. One who looks into the nature or 
condition of; an investigator 1561. +2, One 
who interrogates; one who conducts an 
official inquiry —1686. 3. A person appointed 
to examine pupils, candidates for a degree, 
ete. 1715. Hence Exa-minership. 

Examplar (egza-mplia), Now rare. ME. 
[- OFr. examplaire, var. of exemplaire, see 
EXEMPLAR.) 1. A pattern, model. 2. TA copy, 
transcript. b. An exemplar of a book. 1475, 
13. = SAMPLER —1583. Hence TExa:mplary 
a. exemplary. 

Example (egza:mp']. sb. ME. [- OFr 
example (mod. exemple), vefash. after L. of 
essample (whence ME. asample, (Xt) EN- 
SAMPLE, aphetic SAMPLE) — L, exemplum, f. 
*ezem-, eximere take out EXEMPT).] 1. A 
typical instance; a fact, ete. that forms a 
particular case of a principle, rule, state of. 
things, or the like; a person or thing that 
illustrates a quality. b. Math. A problem 
framed to illustrate a rule 1074. c, A 
specimen (of workmanship). Also a copy of a 


(rare) book, etc. 1530. 2, Logic, = Gr. 
zapábeyua, (See quot.) 1679. 3. A signal 
instance of punishment; a person whose 
fate serves as a deterrent; a warning, 
caution ME. 4. A parallel case 1530, 5. A 
precedent. arch. or Obs. 1509. 6. Action or 


conduct that induces imitation ME. 

1. The will is to Science the first e. of power 1885. 
c. Examples of the great mas! 1894. 2. The E. 
is an argument which proves some thing to be 
true in a particular case from another particular. 
case ABP. THOMSON. 3. Brought to the barre to 
be punished for e. sake 1031. 4. A Discipline and 
Generosity without e. 1707. 6. Well, you know 
what e. is able to do WALTON. 

Example (egza:smp'l v. ME. [f. prec. 
sb.] 1. trans. To exemplify; to find or give 
an instance of. Obs. exc. in pass. 12. To hold 
forth as an example —1654. 13. To furnish à 
precedent or precedents for; to justify —1595. 
4. To set an example to 1631. 5. intr. a. To 
Serve as a warning 1571. b. To quote an 
example. B, Jons. 

1. Of an interest. . not in this degree exampled in 
recent literature CARLYLE. 3. That I may e. my 
digression by some mighty president SHAKS. 1 

tExa-mpleless, a. rare. 1603. [See -LESS. 
Without a precedent; unexampled 71008, 

Exanguin, -guious, -guous, etc.: 80e 
Exs-. 34 

Exanimate (egz-, ekse-nimét), ppl. a. 1584, 
[7 L. eranimatus, pa. pple. of exanimare; bald 
next, -ATE*.] 1, = INANIMATE. 1582. 2, Des 
titute or deprived of animation; spiritless. 

1. Ships. stuck with carcases e. SPENSER F. 
II. xii, 7. 2. Out of heart, crest-faln, e. 1668. 

tExanimate  (egz-, ekseo-nime't), i 
1552, [= exanimat-, pa. ppl. stem of t 
exanimare deprive of life, f. ez out + oe 
breath of life; see -ATE?.] 1. (rans. To a 
prive of life, or of animation —1057. a xi 
dispirit —1007. Hence Exa:nima-tion, os 
vation of life; apparent death from swoo 
ing; disheartenment. 

|Ex animo (eks s"nimo) 1612. aes 
from, animo, abl. of animus soul.) lit. Fr 
the soul: hence, heartily, sincerely. it. 


nid . 1861. 
Exannulate (eksw-niület), iom Having 


as 


EX-! + ANNULUS + -ATE*.] n 
no annulus or ring round the sporangium, 
certain ferns, 

Exanthalose (ekse-npild's). 1887; ee 
efavbeiv (see next) + GAs salt + -08E".] 
‘Native sulphate of sodium’ (Watts). A 

\Exanthema (eksěnpīmă). H US 
1657. [late L. — Gr. éáymue eruptions p 
é£avüciv, f. ¿£ EX-* + dv&eiv to blossom, T ral 
blossom.] 1. Path. An efflorescence, O! 


n all- 
such as takes place in measles, Chiefy 
pox, etc. Also an eruptive disease. Ao 


pl. 2. Bol. Eruptive excrescences 0D 


EXANTHINE 


1800. var. Exa'nthem. Hence Exa:nthe- 
matic, Exanthe-matous adjs. of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, an e. E:xan- 
themato:logy, the doctrine of the exanthe- 
mata; a treatise on eruptive fevers. 
Exanthine (ckswnpoin). 1875. [f. Gr. 
eaelv (see prec.) + -INE*.] The Purree or 
Indian yellow of India. 

4Exa-ntlate, v. 1000. [- exantlat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. exantlare (more correctly 
exanclare) draw out (a liquid); see -ATE?.] 
irans. To draw out as from a well; fig. to 
exhaust —1680. 

Hence fExantla-tion (only fig.). 
Exappendiculate ( kseepéndikiulét), a. 
1870, |f. EX- + L. appendicula (APPEN- 
DELE) + -ATE*.] Bol. Having no appendicles. 
Exarate (e'ksürét) a. 1870. [- L. exaratus, 
pa. pple. of exarare; see next, -ATE*.] Entom. 
‘Applied to a variety of pupa in which the 
larval skin is simply thrown off. 

fE'xarate, v. 1656. [— exarat- pa. ppl. stem. 
of L. exarare in same senses, f. ez- EX-! + 
arare plough; see -ATE*.] 1, trans. To plough 
up. 2. To write or note down ~1657. Hence 
Exara‘tion (now rare). 


Exarch (eksaxk). 1588. [- eccl L. 
exarchus — Gr. é€apxos leader, chief, f. e£ 
BX-? + -apyos -AROH.] 1. Under the Byzan- 


tine Emperors, the governor of a distant 
province, as Africa or Italy. 2. Eccl. In the 
Eastern Church, orig. *arch-bishop', 
‘metropolitan’, ‘patriarch’; later,a deputy of 
the patriarch, entrusted with some special 
charge or mission. 
Exarchate (c-ksaake't, eksü'ikét). — 1901. 
[7 med.L. exarchat: . ewarchus (see prec.) + 
-alus -ATE!.] The office, or the province, of an 
exarch. var. TE-xarchy. 


Exareolate (cks,iri-dlét), a. 1806.  [f. 
EX- + AREOLA + ATE] Bot, Not areolate. 
Exarillate (eks,e-rilét), a. 1830. [f. EX-' 


+ ARIL + -ATE*.] Bot. Not arillate. 
Exaristate (cks\iri-stét), a. 1800. [f. EX-' 
+ ARISTA + -ATE*.] Bot. Not aristate. 
Exarticulate (ecks,niti-kiulét), a. 1835. [f. 
EX- + L. articulus joint + -ATE*.] Entom. 
Not jointed; not consisting of two parts. 

Exarticulate (eks,aatikivle't), v. 1656. 
[f. as prec. + -ATE*.] ta, To put out of joint. 
b. To amputate at a joint 1884. Hence E:x- 
Seon, fdislocation; amputation at a 

int. 

Exasperate (egza‘sptrét), pa. pple. and 
ppl. a. 1540. [- L. exasperatus, pa. pple. of 
ewasperare; see next, -ATE*.) 

1A. pa. pple. Exasperated —1609. 

B. ppl. a. 1. Bol. Covered with short stiff 
Points 1800. 2. In senses of EXASPERATE 
D y 3 (arhi 1601. 

* Swallows ich the e. dy! e: eti in- 
ning in black s EB. OWAN, ET. 

Exasperate (egza:spéreit), v. 1534. [= 
exasperal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ezasperare, f. 
ex- EX-! + asper rough; see -ATE.] Tfl. To 
make harsh or rugged -1765. 2. To make 
More fierce or violent 1611. tb. To make, 
ta represent as, worse —1750. 3. To embit- 
3:5; oy 1548. 4, To irritate; to incense 
die: 15. intr. To become enraged; of things, 
2 qon, etc.: To become worse -1734. 

[os eee inflame a sore BARROW. 3. A temper 
ie eee By, disease Prescorr. 4. The poor 

The ere ed against the rich FRANKLIN. 5. 
Rem exasperated Nort. Hence 

leted in a furi ppl. a. in same senses; Her. de- 
Be a furious attitude. Exa'sperater, -or. 

Peratingly adv. 

Exasperation (egzaspéré*-fon). 1547. [= 
Ex: cxasperatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] L 
a ee 1633. 2. The action of exas- 
tiny ee Also, a cause or means of exasper- 
See ee 3. The condition of being 
suger teat irritation, violent passion or 
Then aping. -by the e. of the fits WOTTON. 2. 
BURY, 3. The, and exasperations of him ATTER- 

fExa - The e. of his spirits SOUTH. 
pol Pree, v. 1593. [- erauctorat-, pa. 
service, f. of L. exauctorare dismiss from 
Siu] 1 ez- EX-! + auctor AUTHOR; see 
Fo trans. To dismiss from service; to 
Tode T of office, authority, or rank 162: 
1. The roy the authority of (a law, etc.) 1593. 

Y did e. and depose the Protector Richard 
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Cromwell W, Row. Hence jExau:ctorate ppl. a. 
jExauctora:tion, the action of exauctorating. 
jExau-gurate, v. 1600. [- exaugurat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. exaugurare profane, f. ex- 
Ex-! + augur AUGUR; see -ATE*.] a. To undo 
the inauguration of; to make profane 
-1695. b. To augur evil to 1652. Hence 
tExaugura-tion, the action of unhallowing. 
fExau'n. [repr. (cgzàn), pronunc. of Fr. 
exempt.) = EXEMPT sb. BUTLER Hud. 

Exauthorate, -ation, var. ff. ExAUCTO- 
RATE, -ATION. 

fExau-thorize, v. 1546. [- AL. exaucto- 
rizare depose, degrade; see EX-, AUTHORIZE.] 
= EXAUOTORATE v. Hence jExauthoriza-- 
tion, 

Excalcarate (eks)kw-lkürét) a. 
[var. of ECALCARATE; see EX-] = 
CARATE. 

fExca'lceate, v. 1023. [- ezcalceat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L, excalceare, f. ex- EX-' + 
calceus shoe; see -ATE?.] trans. To take off the 
shoes of. Hence {Excalcea‘tion, the action 
of taking off the shoes, e.g. as a mark of 
worship. 

jExcalfa:ction. rare. 1607. [- L. ezcal- 
factio, f. ez- EX-' + cal(e)factio; see CALE- 
FACTION.] Calefaction. Hence tExcalfa-c- 
tive, tExcalfa-ctory adjs. tending to warm; 
heating. 

Excalibur (ekskæ-libəa). [- OFr. Escalibor, 
corrupt f. CALIBURN, in Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth (c1140) Caliburnus. Cf. the name of 
the Irish sword Caladbolg, perh, = *hard- 
belly’, i.e. ‘ voracious’ (Rhys).] The name of 
King Arthur's sword. 

Excamb (ekske-mb), v. 1029. [- med.L. 
excambiare; see EXCHANGE v.] Sc. Law. To 
exchange (land). Also absol. var. Exca:mbie 
So Exca:mbion, exchange, spec. of land. 
Excandescence (ekskwnde'sóns). 1684. 
[- L. excandescentia, f. excandescere grow 
white-hot; see -ENCE.] a. Heat, the state of 
growing hot. tb. Anger, passion. var. TEX- 
cande:scency. So Excande'scent a. white- 
hot. (Dicts.) 


+Excanta‘tion (eksk&enté^fon). rare, 1580. 
[alt. of incantation by substitution of EX-', 
after L. excantare bring out by enchantment, 
f. ex- Ex- + cantare sing (see CHANT v.).] 
The action of removing (anything) by en- 
chantment —1863. 

jExca-rnate, v. 1648. [— excarnat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of late L. ezcarnare deprive of flesh, f. 
ez- Ex- + L. caro, carn- flesh; see -ATE*.] 
trans. To remove the flesh of —1709. Hence 
Exca-rnate a. divested of flesh, or of à 
human body; opp. to incarnate. 

Excarnation (ekskaané'fon). 1847. It. 
Ex- + L. caro, carn- flesh + -ATION.] 
1. Anat. A method of isolating the blood- 
vessels after injection, by the agency of 
putrefaction or immersion in an acid 
(Craig). 2. Separation from the flesh and 
from fleshly conditions 1858. 

jExcarnificate (ckskaani-füke't), v. 1563. 
[7 excarnificat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. excarni- 
ficare tear to pieces, torture, f. ez- EX-' + 
carnificare cut in pieces; see CARNIFEX, 
-ATE*.] (rans. a. To torture, rack. b. To do 
the office of an executioner upon —1664. 
Hence Exca:rnifica-tion, the action of 
taking away the flesh. 

Ex cathedra: see CATHEDRA. Hence 
Excathe-dral a. authoritative. fExca-the- 
drate v. to condemn authoritatively 
(HERRICK). 

Excavate (e-kskive't), v. 1599. [- ezcavat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. ezcavare, f. éx- EX-! + 
cavare, f. cavus hollow; see CAVE sb., -ATE*.] 
1. frans. To make hollow by removing the in- 
side; to dig out leaving a hollow. 2. To form 
(a hole, channel, ete.) by hollowing out 1839. 
3. To lay bare by digging; to unearth. Also 
fig. 1840. 4. To get out by digging 1848. 

1. The ground is excavated ina circular shape, 80 
as to make a pit J. PHILLIPS. 2. To e. a canal 1873. 
5. Copper was..excavated in this place 1848. 
Hence E:xcavate ppl. a. 

Excavation (eksküvé'-Jon). 1611. [- Fr. 
excavation or L. excavatio, f. as prec.; sec 
-oN.] 1. The action of excavating or of 
digging out a hollow or holows in; an 
instance of this. 2. An excavated space; 


1884. 
ECAL- 


EXCELLENCY 


a cavity or hollow 1779. 3. The process of 
EX bare by excavating; an unearthing 
1804. 
2. The wine-press was an oblong e. in the rock 
1848. 


Excavator (e-ksküve'toi) 1815. |f. EX- 
CAVATE v. + -OR 2.] 1. One who, or that which 
excavates. 2. spec. A machine for digging out 
earth, etc.; also, an instrument for removing 
the carious parts in a tooth 1804. Hence Ex- 
cavato-rial, Exca'vatory adjs. pertaining 
to excavation. 

Excave (ekské*-v), v. rare. 1578. [= D. 
exeavare, f. ex- EX-! + cavus hollow. Cf. 
(O)Fr. ezcaver.] To scoop or hollow out. Also 
absol. 

fExce:cate, v. 1540. [- excwcat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. exewcare, f. ex- EX-' + cacus 
blind; see -ATE?*.] To make blind, lit. and fig. 
-1605. Hence fExce'cate ppl. a. blinded. 
Exceca-tion, punishment by blinding (arch.) 
also tig. 

+Exce-dent. rare. 1655. [- excedent-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. excedere; see next, -ENT.| 
That which exceeds; excess —1811. 

Exceed (eksi-d), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. excéder 
- L. ezcedere depart, go beyond, surpass, 
f. ex- Ex-' + cedere go.) 1. trans. To pass 
out of; to transcend the limits of; to go 
beyond. Obs. or arch. 2. To be greater than ; 


_ to be too great for ME. 3. To surpass, outdo 


ME. 14. intr. To pass the bounds of pro- 
priety or of truth —1816. 5. To be pre- 
eminent; to surpass others; to preponderate 
1482, 6. Chiefly in Cambridge use: To have 
more, or better fare, than usual. Also of the 
‘commons’: To be in extra quantity. 1590. 

1. Do not exceede The Peary of this 
Scroule Ant. & Cl, mi. viii, 4. 2. Such griefe. as 
did exceede all consolation 1635, Each part ex- 
ceeds the whole SHELLEY. 3. How much a 
Chintz exceeds Mohair POPE. 4. You cannot 
possibly e. in your love to him 1758. 5. Punish so, 
as pity shall e. DRYDEN, 

Hence Excee-dable a. that may be excee- 
ded. Excee'der. 

Exceeding (eksrdim), vbl. sb. 1480. [f. 
prec. + -ING'.] 1. The action of EXCEED v. 
2. concr. a. pl. In Cambridge use: Extra 
commons allowed on festival occasions. Also 
transf. 1629. tb. An excess, a surplus —1833. 

Exceeding, ppl. a. and adv, 1494. [f. as 
prec, + -ING*.] 

A. adj. 11. Going to extremes —1742. 2, 
Extremely great, excessive 1547. 13. Of sur- 
passing excellence —1599. 

3. Christ tooke..our nature vpon him..Oh, 
what an e. thing is this LATIMER. 

B. adv. = next. Now somewhat arch. 1536. 

My heart is e. heavy Much Ado ur. iv. 25. 

Exceedingly (eksī-diņli), adv. 1470. tl. 
So as to surpass others. 2, Above measure, 
extremely 1535. 

Excel (ekse'l), v. Also texcell, ME. [— 
L. excellere be eminent, rise, raise, f. ex- 
Ex-' + *cellere rise high, tower. Cf. Fr. 
exceller.] 1. intr. To be superior or pre- 
eminent, usu. in good qualities or praise- 
worthy actions; to surpass others. 2. trans. 
To be superior to (others) in some respect; 
usu. in a good sense; to outdo, surpass 1493. 
b. To surpass (another’s qualities or work) 
(rare) 1611, +3. To be too hard or great for 
1703. 

1. Vnstable as water, thou shalt not excell Gen. 
49:4. To e. at a game 1802. 2. A babe all babes 
excelling SHELLEY. 3. She op'nd, but to shut 
Excel'd her strength MILT. P. L. 11. 884. 

Excellence (e'kséléns) ME. [- (O)Fr. ex- 
cellence or L. excellentia, f. excellent-; see 
EXCELLENT, -ENCE.] 1. The state or fact of 
excelling; the possession chiefly of good 
qualities in an unusual degree; surpassing 
merit, virtue, etc.; dignity, eminence. 2. That 
in which a person excels ME. 13. a. An ex- 
cellent personality -1790. b. = EXCELLENCY 
1796. 

1. Sir, you are not ignorant of what e. Laertes is 
at his weapon Haml. v. ii. 143, 2. The adoration 
due to your other excellencies LOCKE. 

Excellency (e:ksélénsi), ME. [- L. es- 
cellentia; see prec., -ENOY.] t1. = EXCELLENCE 
1. 1783. 2. = EXCELLENCE 2. 1601, 13. a. 
= EXCELLENCE 3 a. 1088. b. As a title of 
honour. (Applied, formerly, to royal per- 
sonages, to ladies, and others; now, only to 


EXCELLENT 


ambassadors, governors (and their wives), 
and certain other high officers.) 1532. 

1. They onely consult to cast him downe from 
his e, Ps. 62:4. 2. Cram'd (as he thinks) with 
excellencies Twel. N. 11. iii. 163. 

Excellent (e-ksélént) ME. [- (O)Fr. ez- 
cellent — L. excellens, -ent-, pr. pple. of 
excellere; see EXCEL, -ENT.] 

A. as pr. pple. Excelling. 

B. adj. 1. That excels or surpasses in any 
respect; pre-eminent, superior. Obs. or arch. 
ME. 12. Excellingin rank or dignity; exalted, 
highly honourable—1702. 3. Extremely good. 
(The current sense.) 1604. 

1. The e. brightnesse of the Sunne BLUNDEVIL. 
Elizabeth..was an e. hypocrite HUME. 2. His 


Name alone is e. Ps. 148:13. 3. An e. sonj AES 


Gard'ner EVELYN, Drink ARBUTHNOT. 
the Earth HERVEY. 

1C. adv. Excellently —1750. 

Hence E-xcellently adv. in an e. manner or 
degree. 

jExcelse. 1568. [- L. ezcelsus, pa. pple. 
of excellere EXCEL.) 

A. adj. Lofty, high; esp. in fig. sense —1657. 

B. sb. [tr. L. ezcelsum] A high place (rare) 
71009. 

Excelsior (ekse-lsioi). 1778. [L., compar. 
of ezcelsus high.] |l. The Latin motto 
Chigher') on the seal of the State of New 
York. (The adverbial meaning is not justi- 
fled.) Hence attrib. in The Excelsior State, 
New York. 2. U.S. A trade name for short 
thin curled shavings of soft wood used for 


he e. 


stuffing cushions, mattresses, etc. Also 
attrib. 1808. 
TExcelsitude. 1470. [- late and med.L. 


excelsitudo, f. L. excelsus lofty; see -TUDE.] 
Highness —1599. 

Excentral (ekse:ntrül) a. 1847. [f. L. ex- 
+ centrum + -AL'.] Bot. Out of the centre; 
EccENTRIC. (Dicts.) 

Excentric, -al, etc.: see ECcENTRIO, -AL. 

Except (ekse pt), v, ME. [- ezcepl-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. excipere, f. ez- EX-! + capere 
take. Cf. (O)Fr. ezcepter.] 1. trans. To take or 
leave out (of any aggregate or whole); to 
exclude; to omit 1580. 2. intr. To object or 
take exception 1577. 13. trans. To object. 
Const. with simple obj. or cl., against, to. 
~1753. +4. To protest against. SHAKS. f5. 
Erron. for ACCEPT —1035. 

l. He was excepted from the general pardon 
BLUNT. The Church excepted, no agent [etc.] 
BRYCE. 2. I may be allowed to e. to the witnesses 
brought against me BACON. 3. Others excepted, 
that this e, was nothing worth FULLER. 

Except (ekse:pt). ME. [- L. exceptus, pa. 
pple. of excipere; see prec.] 

TA. pple. = EXCEPTED. (Often in nomina- 
tive absol. following the sb.; = ‘(being) 
excepted’. 

B. prep. 1. Excepting, with the exception of, 
save, but. (Orig. the pa. pple. preceding the 
Sb.) ME. 12. Leaving out of account; hence, 
in addition to, besides (rare) —1756. 

1. The rabble. . know nothing of liberty e. the 
name GOLDSM. 

C. conj. 1. (more fully) Except that (the only 
form now used) 1568. 2. = ‘unless’, ‘if not’ 
ME, arch. 3. Otherwise (or elsewhere, etc.) 
than 1586. 

1. Rich. IT, Y. iv. 6. 2. E. my memory fails me 
these are all Moxon. No drama. . will be [written] 
€. it be by the same hand SOUTHEY. 3. The city 
was strongly fortified on all sides, e. here 1894. 

Exceptant (ckse-ptint). 1697. [f. EXCEPT 
+ -ANT.] 

A. adj. That excepts 1846. 

B. sb. One who excepts; esp. in Law, an 
accused person who excepts to a judge or 
juror, 

Excepting (ekse-ptin). 
v.  -INGL] 

A. prep. 1. quasi- prep. = ‘If one excepts’ 
1549. 2, With the exception of, except 1618. 

2. All young Persons, e. my self HALES. 

B. conj. = EXCEPT C. 1-3. 1641. 

Exception (ekse-pfon). ME. [- (O)Fr. ex- 
ception — L. exceptio, f. except-; see EXCEPT v., 
-ION.] 1. The action of excepting from the 
Scope of a proposition, rule, etc.; the state 
or fact of being so excepted. Const. from, to. 
2. Something that is excepted; a person, 
thing, or case to which the general rule is not 
applicable. Const. to, tfrom. 1483. 3. Law. 


1549. [f. EXCEPT 
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(cf. EXCEPT v. 2.] a. A plea made by a de- 
fendant in bar of the plaintiff’s action; in 
Sc. Law = DEFENCE. ME. b. An objection 
made to the ruling of a court in the course of 
a trial 1715. c. In Courts of Equity (now 
Obs.): An objection by the plaintiff to the 
defendant's answer as insufficient. 14. transf. 
a. A plea tending to evade the force of an 
opponent’s argument —1643. b. A formal 
objection —1689. 5. Objection, demur, cavil; 
an instance of this. Obs. or arch. 1571. 

1. Phr. The e. proves the rule: orig. a legal maxim, 
in full ‘Exception proves the rule in the cases not 
excepted’, but now abbreviated and taken in 
sense 2, 2. Egypt was an e. from the rules of all 
other countries FULLER. 3. Phr. Bill of excep- 
Lions: a statement of objections to the ruling or 
direction of a judge drawn up on behalf of the dis- 
satisfied party, and submitted to a higher Court. 
5. To expose themselues to many exceptions and 
cauillations A.V. Transl. Pref. 4. Phr. To take e. 
against, at, to; to object to; also (chiefly with a£) 
to take offence at. 

Exceptionable (ekse-pfonüb'l), a. 1664. [f. 
prec. + -ABLE.] 1, Open to exception or ob- 
jection. 42. Occas, misused for EXCEPTIONAL. 
1801. Hence Exce:ptionableness, Ex- 
ce-ptionably adv. 

Exceptional (ekse-pfənăl), a. 1846. [f. as 
prec. + -AL!, after Fr. exceptionnel.| Of the 
nature of or forming an exception; unusual, 

Documents or records of e. value 1875. Hence 
Exce:ptiona:lity, e, character, Exce'ptional-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Exce:ptionary, a. rare. 1783. |f. as prec. 
+ -ARY!.] Of, pertaining to, or indicative of, 
àn exception; EXCEPTIONAL. 

fExce:ptioner. [f. texceplion v. + -ER!.] 
One who takes exception; an objector. 
MILTON. 

Exceptionless (ekse:pJonlés), a. 
[See -LEss.] Without an exception. 

A renewed act of. „indispensable, e, disqualifica- 
tion BURKE. 

Exceptious (ckse-pfas), a. 1602. [f. EX- 
CEPTION + -OUS, after captious.] Disposed to 
make objections; cavilling, captious. 

It is the character of Country ladies to be e., and 
suspicious of slights CHESTERF. Hence Exce-p- 
tiousness, 

Exceptive (ekse-ptiv). 1563. [- late L. ez- 
ceplivus, f. except-; see EXCEPT v., -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Logic, etc. That excepts some- 
thing (see quots.). 2. Of persons, ete.: Dis- 
posed to take exception; captious 1621. 

1. E. Conjunctions are, if it be not. . unless that, 
ete. 1751. E. DEEROMUOUE JEVONS. An e. clause 
IDdoqnosd into the act FROUDE. Exce-ptively 


(A 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol.] Logic. An ex- 
ceptive word or proposition 1563. 

tExce-ptless, a. [irreg. f. EXCEPT v. + 
-LESS.] Making no exception. Timon 1v. iii. 
502. 

Exceptor (ekse-ptóz, -ə1). 1641. [In sense 
2 —late L. ezceptor; in sense 1 f. EXCEPT v. + 
-OR 2.) tl. An objector—1690. 2. fa. A shòrt- 
hand writer —1732. b. Hist. A clerk of the 
Court of Chancery under the later Roman 
Empire 1728. 

TExce-rebrate, v. 1621. [- ezcerebrat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of late L. ezcerebrare, f, ez- EX-! + 
cerebrum brain; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To clear 
out from the brain. 2. To beat out the brains 
of. Hence Excerebra-tion, the action of 
beating out the brains; also, the removing of 
the contents of the skull. 

tExce-rn, v. 1578. [- L. excernere, f. ex- 
EX-! + cernere sift.] = EXCRETE. -1738. So 
Excernment a. = Excretory, 

fExce-p, v. 1563. [- L. excerpere; see 
EXCERPT v.j = EXCERPT v. 1. 1697. 

Excerpt (e-ksopt, eksó-1pt), sb. L. pl. ex- 
Cerpta. 1638. [- L. ezcerptum subst. use of 
n. of pa. pple. of ezcerpere; see next.] 1. A 
passage taken out of a book or manuscript; 
an extract. 2. An article from the * Trans- 
actions’ of a society, a periodical, etc. 
printed off separately. Cf. off-print. 1883. 

Excerpt (eksópt) v. 1536. [- excerpt- 
Da. ppl. stem of L. ezcerpere, f, ez- Ex-! + 
carpere pluck.] 1. trans. To take out as an 
extract; to extract, quote. Also absol. 
12. To pluck out; to remove. Also fig. 1612. 


l. He had excerpted. .many motes and prece- 
dents HEYLIN. Hence Exce-rption, the action of 


1782. 


EXCHANGE 


excerpting; that which is excerpted, Exce: 
a. inclined to e. fExce-rptor, one who excerpts, 

Excess (ekse's). ME. [- (O)Fr. exces = I, 
excessus, f. excess-, pa. ppl. stem of excedere 
EXCEED.] t1. The action of going out or 
forth; adjournment —1621. +b, Jig. Depar- 
ture from custom, reason, etc. —1738, 12. 
‘Violence of passion’ (J.); extravagant feel- 
ing —1742. 3. The action of overstepping (a 
limit); going beyond (one’s rights, decency, 

i d 
moderation, etc.) ME. 4. Intemperance, esp, 
in eating and drinking ME. 5. The fact of 
exceeding something else in amount or de- 
gree 1618. b. The amount by which this is 
done 1557. te. Usury. Merch, V.1. iii, 63. 6. 
The fact or state of being greater in amount 
or degree than is usual, necessary, or right; 
vU Dd amount or degree (of anything) 

1. Phr. tE. of mind, ecstasy, trance, stupefac- 
tion. 3. The full wrath beside Of vengeful Justice 
bore for our e. MILT. Driven into excesses little 
short of rebellion *JUNIUS'. E, of jurisdiction on 
the part of the House 1891. 4. The excesses of the 
preceding night BARHAM. 5. When. .one or more 
muscles act in e. of their opponents, a squint is 
poousa HARLAN. Phr. Spherical e.: the quantity 

y which the sum of the degrees in the angles of 
panic] triangles exceeds 180°. 6. So distribu- 
tion should vndoo excesse, And each man have 
enough Lear IV. i. 73. Pa y. is the more 
pardonable e. of the two ATTERBURY. Hence 
TExce'ss a., tExce'ssful a. = EXCESSIVE. 

Excessive (ckse-siv). ME. [- (O)Fr. er- 
cessif, -ive — med.L. excessivus, f. as prec.; 
8ee -IVE.] 

A. adj. Characterized by, or exhibiting Ex- 
CESS, in various senses. 

Excessiue greefe [is] the enemie to the living 
All's Well 1. i. 65. 

+B. adv. = EXCESSIVELY adv. —1790. 

Hence Exce'ssively ad». in an e. manner, 
amount, or degree, Exce'ssiveness. 

Exchange (eks,tfénd3), sb. [ME. es 
chaunge, later (by assim, to L.) ezchaunge = 
AFr. eschaunge, OFr. eschange (Fr. échange), f. 
eschangier (mod. échanger); see ES-, Bx, 
CHANGE sb.] 1. The action, or an act, of 
reciprocal giving and receiving. 2. Law. ‘A 
mutual grant of equal interests, the one in 
consideration of the other’. (Blackstone) 
1574. 3. The action of giving or receiving 
coin for coin of equivalent: value, for bullion, 
or for notes or bills; the trade of a money- 
changer ME. 4. The system of transactions 
by which the debts of individuals Bue 
at a distance from their creditors are settle 
without the transmission of money, by i 
use of ‘bills of exchange’ 1485. 5. = Bill 5 
Exchange (see BILL sb.) 1485. 6. = CHANG 
ME. 7. That which is offered or given in vie 
change, e.g. a newspaper sent in return for 
another 1490. 8. A place of exchange; ana 
building in which the merchants of a n 
assemble for the transaction of business. P 
fig. Ct. BURSE, CHANGE. 1569. b. = telepho! 
exchange (TELEPHONE sb.) 1888. 

1. E. of gold for silver 1552, of goods for money 
BLACKSTONE, of prisoners SMYTH, of salu! si 
STANLEY, of commissions 1875, of pieces em S ME 
(in Chess) 1878. 3. Well couthe he in escht iie 
scheeldes [i.e. Fr. écus] selle CHAUCER. Ae übt 
bils for monie by e. From Florence, and me’ 
heere [at Padua] deliuer them Tam. Shr, IV ii f 
Phr. Par of e.: the recognized standard Mare 
the coinage of one country in terms of the francs 
of another; e.g. £1 sterling at par = 25.2: imply 
French money. Rate or Course of e. (algo ai may 
exchange): (a) the price at which foreign Im 
be purchased; (b) sometimes, the percen ce of à 
which this differs from par. (If the price Pi 
foreign bill is above par, the exchange is agait? ns 
country in which the bill is drawn; if C RATION. 
in its favour). Arbitration of e.: see ba “Burse, 
8. Sir Thomas Gresham. named it the othe 
whereunto afterward. aane Elizabeth gi 
name of Royall E. 3. 5 [OFr. 

Exchange (ekstJz^nds), v. ME. f on 
eschangier (mod. échanger) = Rom. 
cambiare, f. ez- Ex- + L. cambiar: qm. 
CHANGE v.] 1, frans.To change away; iP cs 
Dose of by exchange; to give or Pat Wigo 
(something) for something in retur cipro- 
absol. 1484. 2. To give and receive pen (a 
cally; to interchange. Const. abi E upa 
person). 1602. 3. Mil., etc. a. To & by 
prisoner in return for one taken ohenee 
enemy 1726. b. absol. To pass, bY €: 


"rptive 


EXCHANGEABLE 


with another officer, from or out of one regi- 
ment ino another 1787. 4. intr, Chiefly of 
coin: To be received as an equivalent for 
1776. 5. trans. To CHANGE. ME. 

1. They shall not. .e., nor alienate the first fruits 
of the land Ezek. 45:14. Old money exchanged 
for new CAMDEN. 2. forgiuenesse with me, 
Noble Hamlet Hami. . 840. 4. An English 
sovereign exchanged a little while ago for thirteen. 
rupees 1890. 

Exchangeable (eks,tfée'ndaáb'l, a. 1575. 
[f. prec. + -ABLE.] 1. That may be exchanged. 
Const. for. 1651. 12. = COMMUTATIVE 1 (rare) 
1575. 

1. On condition of General Lee being declared e. 
WASHINGTON. Phr. Æ. value: value estimated by 
what will be given for a thing. Hence Ex- 
chamngeabi-lity. 

Exchanger (eksitféndgoi). Also t-Or. 
1531. [f. as prec. + -ER'.] One who ex- 
changes or makes an exchange; fa banker 
(Malt. 25:27). 

Exchequer (eksit{e-koa). [ME. escheker — 
AFr. escheker, OFr. eschequier, earlier 
eschaquier (mod,  échiquier) i= med.L. 
scaccarium chess-board; f. scaccus CHECK 
8b,; see -ER* 2. The form with ex- (from xv) 
is due to assoc. with Ex-!, as in exchange, ete. 
Aphetic CHEQUER.] t1. A chess-board —1474. 
2. Under the Norman kings: An office or de- 
partment of state managed by the Treasurer, 
the judges of the King's Court, and certain 
Barons appointed by the King. Its func- 
tions, which were both administrative and 
judicial, were divided later into two distinct 
branches; see 3, 4. (So called with reference 
to a table covered with a cloth divided into 
squares, on which the accounts of the revenue 
were kept by means of counters.) ME. 3. 
(More fully Court of E., E. of pleas.) A court 
of law, historically representing the Anglo- 
Norman exchequer in its judicial capacity. 
Its jurisdiction was extended, by a legal 
fiction, from matters of revenue to all kinds 
of cases. Its equitable jurisdiction was 
abolished in 1841. (Now merged in the 
King’s Bench Division.) 1489. 4. The de- 
partment of state charged with the receipt 
and custody of the moneys collected by the 
revenue departments ME. 5. Pecuniary 
P rap: in general 1565. Also fig. and 

ic. 

2. Phr. Chancellor of the E.: originally, an assis- 
tant to the pd the reeponel le finance 
minister of the United Kingdom; see CHANCEL- 
LOR, 4. The e. being so exhausted with the debts 
ofking James CLARENDON. 5. The. .impoverished 
state of my e, THACKERAY. 

TE €.-bill, a bill of credit issued by autho- 
P Parliament, bearing interest at the current 

e; hence e.-bill-office, the office where these 
are issued and received; -bond, a bond issued by 
Mt a fixed rate of interest, and for a fixed 
Period; -tallies, the notched sticks with which 

e accounts of the E. were former]y kept. 
jixchequer (eks;tfe-koa),v. 1705. [f. prec.] 
To rans. To place in an exchequer (rare). 2. 
ieee against in the Court of Exchequer 


 Exchequer-chamber. 1494. 1. The 
ber devoted to the business of the royal 
A equer. 2. ‘A tribunal of error and 
Dpeal* (WHARTON); now merged in the Court 
of Appeal 1528, 
drcide (eksoid), v. 1758. [= L. excidere 
out, f. ez- EX-! + ezdere cut.] trans. To 
cut out. Also fig. 
,Exci pient. 1720. [- excipient-, pr. ppl. 
em of L. ezcipere take out, f. ez- EX-! + 
capere take; see -ENT.] 
ye adj. That takes exception. 
EE ka One who takes up in succession 
ron 2. 2. Thatingredientin a compound 
Es hee which takes up or receives the rest, 
material’ oe, in boluses, etc. 1753. 3. The 
Em or surface that receives the pig- 
Exci ale tena pees 
c e'ksip’l), "ksipi 
erus forms x sur CE dl 
nece ripulum (eksi-piulóm). 1857. [L., = 
Bol S le, f. recipere; see EXCIPIENT, -ULE.] 
poe V ayer of cells partially enclosing, as a 
w the APOTHECIUM in lichens. 
te ane (eksoiz), sb. 1494. [- MDu. excijs 
tion X accijs), perh. related, as by substitu- 
Prefix, to Rom. *accensum, verbal 
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sb. of accensare to tax, f. L. ad AC- + census 
tax.] 1, gen. Any toll or tax. 2. spec. ‘A 
duty charged on home goods, either in the 
process of their manufacture or before 
their sale to the home consumers’ (Encycl. 
Brit.) 1596. Also transf. and fig. 3. Payment 
or imposition of excise 1710. 4. The govern- 
ment department charged with the collec- 
tion of the excise. Now known as the 
Board of Customs and Excise. 1784. 

2. Ezcise, a hateful tax levied upon commodities, 
and adjudged not by the common judges of pro- 
perty, but wretches hired by those to whom e. is 
paid JOHNSON, Comb. E. duties, those collected 
by the Board of Inland Revenue, comprising 
many improperly so named, e.g. the tax for 
armorial bearings, game licences, etc. 

Excise (eksoiz), v. 1578. [- excis-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. excidere EXCIDE.] t1. trans. 
= CIRCUMCISE 1. -1650. 2. To cut off or out. 
Also fig. 1647. 3. To notch 1578. 

2. To e. a tumour, a reference 1884. 

Excise (eksoiz) v.* 1652. [f. EXCISE sb.] 
tl. trans. To impose an excise or tax upon. 
Also transf. and fig. -1765. 2. To force to pay 
an excise-due; hence, to overcharge 1659. 

Exciseman (eksoizmsen). 1647. |f. EX- 
CISE sb. + MAN.] An officer who collects ex- 
cise duties and prevents evasion of the excise 
laws. 

Excision (eksigon). 1490. [- (O)Fr. ez- 
cision — L. excisio, f. excis-; see EXCISE v.', 
-I0N.] 1, The action or process of cutting off 
or out; extirpation; destruction. Also fig. 
2. The action of cutting off from a religious 
society; excommunication 1647. 

1. E. of ears had, indeed, gone out of fashion 
1864. The e. of a clause 1884. 

Excitability (eksoitübliltti). 1788. [f. 
next + -17Y.] 1. The quality of being ex- 
citable, or easily excited 1803. 2. Phys. Of 
an organ or tissue: The capacity of being 
excited to its characteristic activity by the 
action of a specific stimulus. 

1. Romola. .shrank. .from the shrill e. of those 
illuminated women GEO. ELIOT. 

Excitable (eksəităb’l), a. 1609. [f. EXCITE 
+ -ABLE. Cf. (O)Fr. excitable.) Capable of 
being excited; easily excited. Const. to. 

Excitant (eksitánt, eksoitünt). 1607. [f. 
EXCITE + -ANT, perh. after Fr. excitant.) 

A. adj. That excites or stimulates (see EX- 
CITE t.). 

B. sb. An agent which excites (organs or 
tissues) to increased vital activity; a stimu- 
lant. Also, an agent for inducing electrical 
action. 1833. 

fE-xcitate, v. 1548. Pa. t. excitate. [- 
excitat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ezcílare; see 
EXCITE, -ATE.] = Exorre —-1000. Hence 
Excitative, Excitatory adjs., able or 
tending to excite. 

Excitation (eksité-fen). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
excitation — late L. excitatio, f. as prec.; See 
-ION.] 1, The action of exciting (see EXCITE 
v.). 2. A means of excitement; a stimulus, 
instigation (arch.) 1627. 3. The state of being 
excited, excitement. Now rare. ME. 4. 
Electr., ctc. The process of inducing an elec- 
tric or magnetic condition; also, the con- 
dition 1656. 

+Excita'tor. rare. 1688. [f. EXCITATE + 
-oR 2.] One who, or that which, excites; spec. 
in Electr., an instrument for discharging a 
Leyden jar, etc., without exposing the 
operator to the shock. 

Excite (eksoit), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. exciter or 
L. excitare, frequent. of exciere call out or 
forth; see Ex-', CITE v.] 1. trans. To set in 
motion, stir up, incite. 2. To rouse up; to 
call forth or quicken ME. 3. To induce, elicit, 
occasion ME. 4. To move to strong emotion, 
stir to passion 1850. 5, a. Electr., etc. To in- 
duce electric or magnetic activity in; to set 
(a current) in motion. b. Photogr. To sensi- 
tize (a plate). 1646. 

1. We e. children by praising them WOLLASTON. 
[He] excited his attendants to resist JAS. MILL. 2. 
With Shouts, the Coward's Courage they e. DRY- 
DEN. 3. To e. an insurrection FROUDE, 4. The 
only result..had been to e. the Under-Secretary 
for India L. STEPHEN. Hence Exci-tedly adv. 
Exci-tive a. tending to e. 

Excitement (eksoitmént). 1604. [f. EX- 
CITE v. + -MENT.] 1. The action of exciting; 


EXCLUSION 


the fact of or state of being excited; excita- 
tion. Somewhat rare. 1830. 2, Path. A state 
of abnormal activity in any organ 1788. 3. 
Something that excites; an incentive fo action 
ea an occasion of mental excitement 

1. The e. and Uer of motion HERSCHEL. 
2. The e. it [Tractarianism] caused in England 
NEWMAN. 

Exciter (eksoitoi) ME. [f. as prec. + 
-ER*.] One who, or that which, excites; spec. 
in Med., à stimulant. 

Exciting (ekseitin), ppl. a. 1811. [f. as 
prec. + -ING*.] That excites. Phr. E. cause: 
(chiefly Path.) that which immediately 
causes disease, etc.; opp. to predisposing 
cause. 

Excito-motory (eksoi:tomó"-tori), a. 1836. 
[f. ExcrroR + Morory.] Phys. Of or pertain- 
ing to the spinal group of nerves, composed of 
the excitor and the motor nerves, Often ap- 
plied to the reflex actions produced by these. 
var. Exci:to-mo-tor. 

Excitor (eksoi-tóz, -ə1). 1810. [f. EXOITE + 
-0R 2, after motor.) a. = Excimer. b. An 
afferent nerve belonging to the spinal group. 

Exclaim (eksklé'-m), v. 1570. [- Fr. ex- 
clamer or L. exclamare; see EX-', CLAIM v.] 
1, To cry out with sudden vehemence; to cry 
out from pain, anger, delight, surprise, etc. 
Rarely with out. 12. trans. To proclaim 
loudly —1782. 

1. What makes you thus exclame 1 Hen. VI, IV. 
i. 83. ‘Spoke like an oracle’, they all exclaimed. 
CowPER. To e. against inconsistencies 1860. 
Hence Exclaim sb. outcry (rare). Exclai‘mer, 

Exclamation (eksklimé'-Jon). ME. [- 
(O)Fr. exclamation or L. exclamatio, f. ex- 
clamat-, pa. ppl. stem of exclamare; see prec., 
0N.] 1, The action of exclaiming; emphatic 
or vehement outcry; clamour, vociferation. 
Also, an instance of this. 2. A loud complaint 
or protest; a ‘vociferous reproach’ (J.) ME. 
13. Proclamation —1031. 4. a. Rel. = 
ECPHONESIS. 1552. b. Gram. = INTERJECTION. 
1802. 

1. Huge exclamations burst abruptly out STIRL- 
1x0. 2. Exclamations against the follies. .of those 
things DE For. 4. b. Note, point of e. also (U.8.) 
E.-mark or point = Note of Admiration; see 
ADMIRATION. 

Exclamative (eksklæ:mătiv), a. rare. 1730. 
[f. as prec. + -IVE.] Exclamatory. Hence 
Excla:matively adv. 

Exclamatory (ekskle-mütori) a. 1593. 
[f. as prec. + -ORY*.] 1. That exclaims, or 
vents itself in exclamation. 2. Pertaining to 
exclamation; of the nature of, or containing, 
an exclamation 1716. 

1. An intemperate and e. Sorrow DONNE. 2. An 
e. O! GEO. ELIOT. Hence Excla'matorily adv. 

Exclude (eksklid), v. ME. [= L. ex- 
cludere, f. ex- Ex-! + claudere shut.) 1. trans. 
To bar or shut out; to prevent the existence, 
occurrence, or use of; not to admit of. 2. To 
shut off, debar from; to preclude 1495. 3. To 
leave out, except ME. 4. To put out, banish, 
expel ME. 5. After L. excludere ova. To draw 
or put forth from (a receptacle); to hatch; 
also fig. to give birth to ME. 

1. To e, the pouer of the feende ME., lowd noises 
1598, all Pittie 1604. 2. And none but such from 
mercy I e. MILT P. L. 11. 202. 4. They excluded 
him out of their counsayle ELYOT. 5. The method 
of excluding the Feetus 1754. 

Phr. Law of Excluded Middle, Third (Logic): 
the principle that between two contradictories, 
e.g. A and not-A, no third or middle term is pos- 
sible—we must think of either the one or the other 
as existing. 

Hence Exclu-der, one who or that excludes. 

Exclusion (ekskli-zon). 1614. [- L. er- 
clusio, f. exclus-, pa. ppl. stem of ezclaudere ; 
see prec., -ION. Cf. (O)Fr. ezclusion.] 1. The 
action of excluding, in various senses; see 
the verb. 2. The action of putting or thrust- 
ing forth from a receptacle (see EXCLUDE v. 5) 
1646. 13. The action of discharging (excre- 
ment). Also concr, excrement ~1664. 

1. His sad e. from the dores of Bliss MILT. Thee. 
ofthe Bishops out of the House of Lords LUDLOW. 
Phr. Method of Exclusion(s): the process of dis- 
covering a cause, or the solution of a problem, by 
disproving all but one of the conceivable hypoth- 
eses. 

Hence Exclu:sionary a. of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by e. Exclusioner, one who up- 
holds e. Exclu:sionism, the character, manners, 
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or principles of an exclusionist. Exclu-sionist, 
one who favours e.; esp. (Eng. Hist) a supporter 
of the Exclusion Bill. 

Exclusive (ekskli:siv). 1515. [- med.L. 
exclusivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE, Cf. Fr. 
exclusif, -ive.] 

A. adj. 1. That excludes; tdebarring from 
participation; not admitting of the existence 
or presence of, not including. Also quasi-adv. 
(and adv.) So as to exclude. 2. Excluding all 
but what is specified 1581. 3. Single, sole 
1790. 4. Disposed to resist the admission of 
outsiders to membership of a body, social 
intercourse, etc. 1822. b. Of a pattern ex- 
clusively claimed by a particular establish- 
ment 1901. 

1. An E. Voice 1706. On grounds. . not e. of each 
other BURKE. quasi-adv. From 25th Decemb. 
last e. 1679. 2. E. propositions WATTSs. The Eng- 
lish E. particles are, one, only, alone, exclusively, 
ete. 1864. Phr. E. dealing: the practice of dealing 
only with certain special tradesmen. 3. The e. 
channel BURKE. 4. The literary class is usually 
proud and e. EMERSON. 

B. sb. 1. An exclusive proposition or particle. 
(Of. A. 2.) 1533. 2. An exclusive person 1825. 

Hence Exclu:sively adv. in an e. fsense or man- 
ner; solely,  Exclu'siveness. Exclu'sivism, 
systematic exclusiveness, Exclusivist, one who 
maintains the e. validity (of a theory). 

Exclu'sory (eksklisori) a. 1585. [- late 
L. exclusorius, f. as prec.; see -oRY*.] = EX- 
CLUSIVE A. 1. Const. of. 

TExco'ct, v. 1563. [— excoct-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. excoquere, f. ez- EX-' + coquere boil, 
melt.] 1. To extract by heat —1071. 2. To 
drive off the moisture of; to elaborate —1710. 
Hence fExco'ction, extraction or elabora- 
tion by heat. 

Excogitate (ekskg-dgite't), v. 1530. [= 
excogitat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. excogitare find 
out by thinking; see Ex-', COGITATE.] 1. 
trans. To think out; to contrive, devise. 42. 
intr. = CoarrATE. 1030. 

1. We here e. no new, no occult principle SiR W, 
HAMILTON. Hence Exco:gita:tion, the action, or 
result, of excogitating. 

tExcomme:nge, v. 1502. [- OFr. escomen- 
gier (+= eccl. L. ezcommunicare), with ez- after 
the L. See EXCOMMUNIOCATE v.) To excom- 
municate -1641. Hence tExcomme:nge- 
ment, 

tExco‘mmune, v. 1483. [- (O)Fr. ez- 
communier — eccl. L. excommunicare; see 
next.] To EXCOMMUNICATE; transf. to ex- 
clude from —1654, 

transf. Poets. .were excommun'd Plato’s Com- 


mon Wealth GAYTON. 
Excommunicate (ekskómiü-nike't) v. 
[- excommunicat-, pa. ppl. stem of 


1526. 
eccl. L. excommunicare, f. ex- EX-! + com- 
munis COMMON, after communicare COM- 
MUNICATE; see -ATE*.] Eccl. To cut off from 
communion; to exclude, by an authoritative 
sentence, from the communion of the Church, 
or from religious rites. Also fransf. 

transf. He was excommunicated; put out of the 
pale of the school LAMB. 

Hence Excommu-nicable a. liable, or desery- 
ing, to be excommunicate unishable by ex- 
communication, Excommurnicant, one who ex- 
communicates or is excommunicated. Excom- 
murnicative a. that excommunicates; disposed 
toe, Excommurnicator. Excommu‘nicatory 
4. of or pertaining to excommunication; excom- 
municative. 

Excommunicate (ekskümic-nikét), 1526. 
[- eccl. L. excommunicatus, pa. pple. of ex- 
communicare; see prec., -ATE*.] 

A. pa, pple. and ppl. a. Excommunicated 
(arch.). 

Phr. E. things (tr. Heb. hirem): objects devoted 
to destruction. 

B. sb. An excommunicated person 1562. 
Also transf. 

Excommunication — (ckskümigniké'-fon). 
1494. [- eccl. L. excommunicatio, f. as prec.; 
See -I0N. Cf. (O)Fr. excommunication.) 1. Eccl. 
The action of excluding an offender from the 
sacraments (lesser excommunication), or from 
all communication with the Church or its 
members (greater e.). Also transf. 2, Short 
for ‘sentence of excommunication’ 1647, 

2. The Pope fulminated an e. against him 
KINGSLEY. So }Excommunion. MILT. 

Excoriate (eksk6*rije't), v. 1497. E 
ezcoriat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. excoriare, f. ex- 
Ex-' + corium skin, hide; see -ATE’.) Ti. 
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trans. To flay —1826. 2. To remove parts of 
the skin, etc., from; esp. Path. by the use of 
corrosives, abrasion, etc. 1497. Also transf. 
and fig. 3. To strip or peel off (the skin) 1547. 

3. To prevent..the matter..from excoriating 
the skin GoocH. Hence Excorriable a. that may 
be rubbed or stripped off. Exco-riate pple. arch. 
having the skin or rind rubbed or stripped off. 

Excoriation (eksk6*:rié'-fon). 1447. [- 
(O)Fr. excoriation or med. L. excoriatio, f. as 
prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action of excoriating; 
the state of being excoriated. Also fig. 2. An 
excoriated place; a sore 1540. 

2. He had a grievous e. behind, with riding post 


1751. 

Excorticate (ekskoitike't), v. 1600. [- 
excorticat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. excorticare, 
f. ex- EX-! + cortex, cortic- bark, shell; see 


-ATE*. Of. Fr. excortiquer.| trans. To pull or 


strip off the bark or shell from. Also fig. 
Hence Exco:rtica:tion. 
tExcreation. 1556. [- L. ex(s)creatio 


hawking or coughing up, f. ex(s)creat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of ez(s)creare, f. ez- EX-! + screare 
hawk, hem; see -IoN.] The action of coughing 
or spitting out; expectoration —1620. 

Excrement’ (e-kskrimént). 1533. [- Fr. 
excrément or L. excrementum, f. excre-, pa. 
ppl. base of ezcernere, f. ex- EX-! + cernere 
sift; see -MENT.] fl. That which remains 
after sifting; the lees, refuse -1698. 2. Phys. 
"That which is cast out of the body by any 
of the natural emunctories’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.); 
esp. the alvine fæces 1533. Also fig. 

tE-xcrement*. 1549. [- L. excrementum, 
f. excrescere grow out; see EXCRESCE, -MEN 
1. That which grows out or forth; an out- 
growth. Also fig. —1705. 2. abstr. Growth, 
augmentation —1009. 

1. It will please his Grace. .to dallie with my e., 
with my mustachio L.L.L. v. i. 109. 
Excremental (ekskrime-ntal), a.' 1574. 
[f. EXCREMENT! + -AL'.] fl. Pertaining to, or 
consisting of, dregs or refuse matter —1662. 
2, = EXCREMENTITIOUS 2. 1574. 
Excreme'ntal, a.* rare. 1644. [f. EXORE- 
MENT + -AL'.] Of the nature of an outgrowth 
or excrescence —1656. 

Her whitenesse is but an excrementall white- 
nesse MILT. 

Excrementitial (ckskrimenti-fl) a. 1620, 
If. as next + -AL'. Cf. Fr. excrémentitiel.] 
= next. 

Excrementitious (ekskrimenti-Jos), a. 
1586. [f. EXCREMENT! + -ITIOUS.] fi. Of the 
nature of dregs or refuse matter 1601. 2. Of 
the nature of, pertaining to, or arising from 
excrement 1586. So fExcreme-ntuous a. 

fExcreme'ntive, a. [f. EXCREMENT! 4 
-IVE.] Fitted to carry off or discharge excre- 
ment. FELTHAM. 

fExcreme:ntize, v. 1670. [f. as prec. + 
~IZE.] intr. To void excrements. 

TExcre:sce, -crea‘se, v. 1570. [- L. er- 
crescere, f. ex- EX-! + crescere grow.) intr. To 
grow out or forth; to constitute an excre- 
scence —1691. 

Excrescence (ekskresséns) 1533. [- L. 
excrescentia, f. excrescent-, pr. ppl. stem of 
excrescere grow out; see prec., -ENCE.] 1. +The 
action of growing out or forth. Also, ab- 
normalincrease.—1752. b. Exuberance (now 
rare). 1629. 2. A matural outgrowth or 
appendage 1633. 3. An abnormal, morbid, 
or disfiguring outgrowth. Also transf. and 
oe 

» The e. oí cts HALE. b. Excresce: j 
JER. TAYLOR. 3. Tumours, wens, ES LORI 
natural excrescences BP, BERKELEY. So Excre-- 
Scency, excrescent state or condition; excre- 
scence. 

Excrescent (ekskresént), a. 1609. [- L. 
excrescens, -ent-; see prec., -ENT.] +1. That 
grows out —1843. 2. Growing abnormally; 
constituting an excrescence; redundant 1633. 
3. Gram. Of a sound in a word: Due only to 
euphony, and of no etymological value 1868, 
2. We pare off such e. blemishes that the body 
may be perfect T. ADAMS. The e., or the super- 


induced population 1832. So Excresce-ntial a. 
(in sense 2). 


tExcre-ssion. 1610. [A non-etymological 
formation (for EXCRETION?) on L. ercrescere.] 
An outgrowth; = EXCRETION? 1647. 
\iExcreta (ekskri-tà). 1857. [L., subst. use 
of n. pl. of excretus, pa. pple. of excernere 
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EXCRETE.] Excreted matters; 
feeces and urine. 

Excrete (ekskrrt), v. 1620. [~ exeret-, pa, 
ppl. stem of L. excernere; see EXCREMEN®,} 
1. trans. To separate and expel from the 
system; to discharge 1668. Also absol. 42, 
Of seuss, etc.: To cause the excretion of 
-1651. 

1, Certain plants e. sweet juice D. le 
loose the belly and e. out choler VExua, dul 
Excre-tive a. having the power of excreting or 
promoting excretion. 

Excretin (ekskri-tin). Also -ine. 1854, 
If. as prec. + -IN'.] Chem. A crystalline body, 
C3 H3,0, obtained by exhausting fresh exere- 
ments with boiling alcohol. 

Excretion’ (ckskrifon) 1005. [= Fr, 
excrétion or L, excretio, f. ezcrel- ; see EXCRETE, 
-ION.] 1. The action or process of excreting, 
2. coner. That which is separated and ejected 
from the body 1630. 

1. E. of urine RAY, of the Blood 1782, 


now esp, the 


TExcre-tion*, 1612. [- late L. ezeretio, f, 

excrel-, pa. ppl. stem of excrescere; see 
EXCRESCE, -10N.] = EXCREMENT!, EX- 
ORESCENCE. Also fig. —1725. 


Excretolic (ekskritolik), a. 1867. [f, Ex- 
CRET-IN + -OL + -10.] Chem. In Ezcretolic acid: 
a fatty acid obtained from the alcoholic 
extract of human excrements, 

Excretory (ekskri-tari, e'kskritori). 1081. 
If. EXCRETE v. + -ORY*,'.] 

A. adj. Having the function of excreting; 
pertaining to excretion. 

B. sb. An excretory vessel or duct 1715. 

tExcri-minate, v. rare. 1001. [f. EX- + 


contemp. CRIMINATE, or its source, L. 
criminari, -are.] trans. To clear from an 
imputation —1796. 

Excruciate (ekskri-Jije't), v. 1570. [- 


ereruciat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. excruciare, 
f. ex- EX-! + cruciare torment, f. cruz, cruc- 
cross; see -ATE?.] To subject to torture, put 
on the rack; hence, to cause intense pain or 
anguish to (often hyperbolical), 

They. .by pining and excruciating their bodies, 
liue in hell here on earth NAsHE, ‘To e. the mind 
with cares 1655. Hence Excru-ciable a. liable to, 
or deserving of, torment. +Excruciate ppl. d. 
excruciated; excruciating. Excrucia'tion, the 
GU of causing or the state of suffering extreme 
pain. 

Excruciating (ekskrü:fi,e'tin), ppl. a. 1664. 
If. prec. + -ING*.] "That excruciates or causes 
extreme pain or anguish; agonizing. Often 
hyperbolical. 

Ye deaths 1833. An c. chorus 1876, Hence Ex- 
cru-ciatingly adr. 

Excubant (e-kskiubint), a. [- excubanl^, 
pr. ppl. stem of L. ezcubare lie out on 
guard, f. ez- Ex-' + cubare lie down; Seo 
-ANT.] Keeping watch. PEACOCK. So TEX 
bation, the action of keeping guard. (Diets. 
fExcu:bitor, a sentinel. G. WHITE. s 

Exculpate (ekskiIpe't, ekskn'lpe D D 
1656. [— exculpat-, pa ppl. stem of met as d 
exculpare, f. ex- Ex-' + L. culpa blan 
-ATE*.] 1, trans. To free from blame; to f bud 
from an accusation or blame. 2. of us 
fa. To justify 1706. b. To furnish grount 
exculpating 1783. 

1. The js stood exculpated on both snes 
GROTE. 2. b. Evidence, which may. tendum 
every person BURKE. Hence Exeu'lpal vipate 
capable of being exculpated (rare). EXey Pt 
ppl. a. declared guiltless, Exculpa-tion, crime} 
tion of exculpating from blame, or from M ation. 
that which exculpates; an excuse, à p ted or 
Excupative, Excu'Ipatory adjs. adap! 
intended to e. Peres 

fExcur (eks,kd-a), v. rare. 1656. Eu 
excurrere run out, f. ex- EX-! + cur ia 
intr. To go out or forth; to digress; to F' 
an extreme —1672. " 

Excurrent (ekskr'rént), a. 1826. [= AEE : 
rent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. excurrere; rena ing 
-ENT.] 1, That runs out or forth. ah as. Dh, 


an exit 1854. 3. Bot. a. (See quota n, as 
Projecting beyond the tip inued beyond 


when the midrib of a leaf is con! 

the apex 1847. ater 
1. The residue. .is carried out by ine e 

1887. 3. a. Excurrent; in which the axis Te oing 

always in the centre, all the other PU of abies 

regularly disposed round it; as the 8 

LINDLEY. 
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Excurse (ekskõ:18), v. 1748. [- L. ezcurs-; 
seo next.] 1. inir. To run off, wander, digress. 
2. To make, or go upon, an excursion 1775. 
3, To journey through. (Dicts.) 

Excursion (eksko-sfon). 1574. [- L. er- 
cursio, f. ezcurs-, pa. ppl. stem of excurrere; 
see EXCUR, -I 11. The action of running 
out or forth; escape from bounds; hence 
formerly concr.: Anything that runs out or 
projects -1 12. fig. An outburst; a sally 
(of wit); an escapade ~1793. +3. Mil. A sally, 
sortie, raid —1701. 4. A journey from any 
place with the intention of returning to it. 
Also fig. 1665. b. transf. in Physics, ete. : One 
movement of any body or particle in oscilla- 
ting or alternating motion; the length of such 
a movement 1799. 5. spec. A journey for 
pleasure or health. Now often: A pleasure- 
trip taken by a number of persons. 1779. 6. 
Deviation from a definite path or course; fa 
digression 1574. 7. attrib. (sense 5) as in e.- 
train, etc. 1850. 

1, What roaring flooddes, what e. of riuers 1579. 
4. A long aéronautie e, 1816. fig. An e. into the 
historical domain BRYCE, 5. A delightful e. on the 
lake 1832. 6. Pardon this long e. on this subject 
BAXTER. 

Hence Excurrsion v. intr. to make, or go on, an 
e, Excursional a. of or pertaining to an e. 
fExcu'rsioner, Excu-rsionist, one who goes on 
ane,; one who travels by an e.-train; also (collog.) 
ane,-agent, Excurrsionize v. intr. to make, or go 
on, an e. 

Excursive (ckskd-usiv), a. 1073. [f. as 
prec. + -IVE, perh. after discursive.] 1. Of 
the nature of an excursion. Of reading, ete.: 
Desultory. 2. Capable of, or addicted to, ex- 
cursions; also, digressiv 
1. Johnson's e. reading . 2. An intel- 
ligence. .e., prous, and diligent JOHNSON. E. 


black cattle Scorr. Hence Excu'rsive-ly adv., 
-ness. 


Excursus (cksk-1858). Pl. excursus, (now 
usually) excursuses, 1803. [- L. excursus, 
f. excurs-; seo prec.] 1. A dissertation 
appended to a work, in which some point is 
discussed at length. 2. A digression 1845. 

Excurvation (ekskpivé^-fon). 1877. |f. 
Ex- + CURVATION.] A curving or bending 
outwards, 

Excurved (ckskd-avd), ppl. a. 
Ex) + Curvep.| Curved outwards, 
antennae. 

Excusable (ekskiü-záb'l), a. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
excusable — L. excusabilis; see EXCUSE V., 
MBLE.] That may be excused; deserving to 
be acquitted; admitting of palliation. 

‘The excuseablest kind of pagans HOWELL. An e. 


curiosity LvTTON. Henc a S 
curiosity Lm ence Excu'sableness. Ex 


yexcusal (ekskiü-zál) Now rare. 1584. [f. 
XCUSE v, + -AL! 2; cf. refusal.] The act or fact 
of excusing, 
;IExcusa tion. ME. [- OFr. ezcusation, f. 
d excusatio, f. excusal-, pa. ppl. stem of 
usare. see EXCUSE ION.] 1, The action 
? excusing or defending —1677. 2. Release 
rom a duty, obligation, etc. —1540. 3. = EX- 
CUSE sb. 2, 3. —1662. 
Excuse (ekskin-s), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. excuse, 
E KM T see next.] 1. The action of ex- 
ee Ing; justification, indulgence; pardon; re- 
ee 2. That which is offered as a reason for 
3 a excused ; occas., a (mere) pretext 1500. 
Mita ore serves to excuse, or to ex- 
'ault oj ; i ith- 
out naive offence); esp. in phr. with 
- Hence with denial vain and coy e. MILT. 
pu hs 15 He pray'd e. for mirth broke short 
at AI ged bad e. is better, they say, then none 
Ge. zd ON. 3. My Nephewes trespasse. . hath 
without Pi uth SHAKS. Hence Excu'seless a. 
reuse (ekskiū'z), v. [ME. escuse (seeEs-), 
e a N escuser (mod. excuser) — L. 
ee - EX- 
accusation] rom blame, f. ex- EX-' + causa 
. E Pone To offer an apology for (a person); 
2 To to extenuate (a fault) Also absol. 
io jun maintain the innocence of (a person); 
E ity (an action) —1696. 3. To obtain ex- 
FER or release for ME.; tto decline with 
AE E 54. T4. To screen, exempt, 
1538 ‘b - To serve as an exculpation for 
L To 2» In pass. : To be held blameless ME. 
r3 3° eptee: which it is not possible to justify 
+ % Clarence e, me to the King my Brother 


1884. [f. 
as 


to 
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5 Hen pigs m tieni he took upon him to 
. others STEELE. 5. The wife’ 
e. the husband ADDISON. tunsenen on. 

II. 1. To accept a plea in exculpation of; to 
judge indulgently; to overlook, condone ME. 
2. To free from a task, obligation, etc.; to dis- 
pense from payment, etc. ME. 3. ‘To remit; 
not to exact’ (J.) 1646. 

1. He is totally Excused, for the reason next be- 
fore alledged HOBBES. E. my glove, Thomas 
SHERIDAN. Phr. E. me (colloq.): used parentheti- 
cally to carry off a strong expression, to indicate 
politely a difference of opinion, in addressing a 
stranger, or in interrupting the speech of another. 
2. He was excused the entrance-fee 1894. 3.I beg 
you to e. my waiting on you for a little while 1726. 
Hence E-xcusator, an excuser; esp. à person 
officially authorized to present an excuse, Excu:- 
satory a. tending, or intended, to e.; apologetic. 
Excu'ser, one who excuses; one who extenuates 
(a fault). 

+Excu'ss, v. 1570. [- ezcuss-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. excutere, f. ez- Ex-+ + quatere shake.] 
1. trans. To shake off, get rid of -1668. 2. To 
shake out; hence, to discuss 1726. 3. Mod. 
Civ. Law. To seize, take in execution 1726. 

fExcu:ssion. 1607. [- L. excussio; f. as 
prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action of shaking off 
or getting rid of -1698, 2. Mod. Civ. Law. 
Seizure of goods for debt, ete. 1726. 


Ex div., abbrev. Ez dividend: see EX prep. 
2 


Exeat (e'ksiget) 1485. [L.; = ‘let (him) 
go out’; see EXIT.] 

|A. In L. use as vb. A stage direction; = 
later Exit. (So also E-xeant, ‘let (them) go 
out; = later EXEUNT.) 

B. sb. 1, A permission to leave the diocese, 
granted to a priest by the bishop 1730, 2. A 
permission for temporary absence, as in 
colleges, religious houses, ete. 1727. 

Execrable (e-ksikrüb'D, a. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
exécrable — L. execrabilis (in act. and pass. 
senses), f. ex(s)ecrari; see next. -ABLE.] tl. 
Expressing or involving à curse; hence, of an 
imprecation: Fearful —1630. 2. Deserving to 
be execrated; detestable; taccursed; thorri- 
fying. Often hyperbolical. 1490. 

2. That e. Fraternity of Blasphemers BP. 


BERKELEY. The e. image of this scene 1805. 
What e. weather 1867. Hence E-xecrableness. 
E-xecrably adv. 


Execrate (e:kstkre't), v. 1561. [- ezecrat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. ez(s)ecrari curse, f. ex- 
Ex-! + sacrare devote religiously, f. sacer, 
sacr- religiously set apart; see SACRED, -ATE.] 
+1. trans. To pronounce a curse upon; to 
declare accursed (rare) —1091. 2. To impre- 
cate evil upon; to abhor, detest 1561. 3. 
intr. To utter curses 1786. 

2. To e. the idolatrie of the Chaldeans 1561, 
their lot Cowper. So Execration late ME. 
E-xecrative a. of or pertaining to execration; 
prone to execration; characterized by an execra- 
tion. E-xecratively adv. E-xecrator. E-xecra- 
tory a. of or pertaining to execration; of the 
nature of an execration; tsb. ‘a formulary of 
execrations’ (Todd.). 

Exect, etc.: see EXSECT, etc. 
Executant (ekse-kititant). 
exéculant, pr. pple. of ezéculer; 

-ANT.] 
A. adj. That performs (music) 1865. 

B. sb. Any one who executes, or performs; 
esp. a musical performer. Hence Exe:cu- 
tancy, e. power. 

Execute (eksikiut) v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
exécuter — med.L. executare, f. ex(s)ecul-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. ex(s)equi follow up, carry out, 
pursue judicially, punish, f. ez- EXx-* + sequi 
follow.] 1. To follow out, carry into effect; to 
give effect to. 2. To carry out, perform (a 
plan, work, movement, etc.) 1477; fto cele- 
brate (religious service, etc.) 1737. 3. Law. 
To go through the formalities necessary to 
the validity of. Hence, to complete and give 
validity to, as by signing, sealing, ete. 1737. 
4. To fulfil, discharge (an office, a function). 
‘Also formerly tabsol. or intr. ME. 5. To carry 
out the design of (a work of art or skill); to 
perform (a piece of music) 1735. 6. To put to 
death in pursuance of a sentence; hence, tto 
put to death, kill (rare) 1483. " 

1. To e. the biddyng of the Kyng Lvpa., his 
enuye CAXTON, a Testament 1641, the sentence of 
the law PRESCOTT. 2. Moreau executed a change 


1858. [- Fr. 
see next, 


EXECUTRIX 


of front ALISON. 3. To e. a treaty of peace WEL- 
LINGTON, a mortgage CRUMP. 5. I saw executed in 
marble the Mercury and the Hope B'NESS BUN- 
SEN. 6. Sir Thomas Blonte and all the other 
prysoners were executed HALL. 

Hence Executable a. that can be executed, per- 
formed, or carried out. +E-xecute ppl. a. exe- 
cuted. E-xecuter = EXECUTOR 1. 

Execution (eksikig-fon) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
exécution — L. ez(s)eculio, f. ex(s)ecul-; see 
prec., -I0N.] 1. The action of carrying out or 
carrying into effect; accomplishment; tthe 
giving effect to. -1652. 2. The manner in 
which a plan, piece of music, etc. is executed 
1534. b. Excellence of execution 1795. 3. 
The performance or fulfilment of (an office 
or function) 1570. +4, Executive ability 
—1001. 5. Effective action, or its result. Also 
fig. 1588. 6. Law. The due performance of all 
formalities, as signing, sealing, ete., necessary 
to give validity to a legal instrument 1776. 
7. The enforcement by the sheriff of the 
judgement of a court 1503. b. Short for 
Writ of Execution 1777. 8. The infliction of 
(esp. capital) punishment in pursuance of à 
judicial sentence ME. 9. ‘The ravaging and 
destroying of a country that refuses to pay 
contribution’ (Smyth). Also military e. 1618. 

1. His intention and-e. are not very near each 
other JOHNSON. To put the law in e. GOLDSM. 4. 
He was a man of much valour and e. HOLLAND. 
5. The shot. .did great e. PRESCOTT, 7. Writ of e.: 
the process under which the sheriff is commanded 
to execute a judgement. 8. The small Remainder 
of his Ears, left after his first E. PRYNNE. 

Execw:tionee ring, ppl. a. |f. prec. + 
-EER + -ING.] That executes (criminals). 
LAMB. 

Executioner (eksikia@-Jonoa). 1501. [f. 
EXECUTION + -ER!.] 1. One who executes (a 
plan, law, justice, tthe duties of an office, 
etc.) 1587. 2. gen. One who carries out a 
(capital) sentence 1561. 3. transf, and fig. 
One who puts another to death 1594. 


Executive (ekse-kiütiv). 1646, [- med.L. 
executivus, t. execut-; see EXECUTE, -IVE. Cf. 
(O)Fr. exécutif, revived in late XVII.) 

A. adj. t1. Operative. 2. tActive, or (U.8.) 
skilful, in execution 1708. 3. Pertaining to 
execution; having the function of executing; 
esp. as concerned with carrying out the laws, 
decrees, and judicial sentences; opp. to *judi- 
cial’ and ‘legislative’ 1649. 4. Of or per- 
taining to the EXECUTIVE (see B. 1) 1811. 

3. The e. government could undertake nothing 
great without the support of the Commons 
MacauLay. Hence Exe'cutively adv. 

B. sb. 1. That branch of the government 
which is charged with the execution of the 
laws 1790. b. The person or persons in whom 
the supreme executive magistracy of a 
country or state is vested. Chiefly U.S. 1787. 
2. transf. Any administrative body 1868. 

1. b. That a national e. to consist of a single per- 
son be instituted Jrnl, Fed. Conv. (1819) 89. 

Executor (eks-, egze'kiütor in sense 3, 
ekstkiuter in sense 1). ME. [- AFr. exe- 
cul(o)ur — L. executor, f. a8 prec.; see -OR 2.] 
1. One who executes or carries out; an agent, 
doer. Now rare exc. in Law. 12. = EXEOU- 
TIONER —1014. 3. A person appointed by a 
testator to execute or give effect to his will 
after his decease. Also transf. and fig. ME. 

1. Such basenes Had neuer like E. Temp. m1. i. 
13. 2. Hen. V, 1. ii, 203. Hence Exe:cutorial a. 
of or pertaining to an e.; executive, Exe:cutor- 
ship. 

Executory (ekse-kiütori) 1483. [— late 
and med.L. executorius, f. executor; see prec., 
-oRY*.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the execution 
of à command, decree, law, etc. 1658. b. Of a 
law, ete: In force, operative 1483. 2. = EXE- 
CUTIVE A. 3. 1649. 3. Law. Designed to take 
or capable of taking effect only at a future 
time. Opp. to Executed. 1592. 

1. The question is only e., not declarative 1658. 
2. Mere e. agents of the British Government 1829. 
3. An e. contract BLACKSTONE, trust J. POWELL. 

B. sb. ti. = EXEGUTORSHIP (rare) 1496. 2. 
An executive body (see EXECUTIVE B. 2) 1868. 

Executrix (eksekiütriks) Pl. -trixes 
(trikséz), -trices (trisiz). 1502. [- late and 
med.L. executriz, f. executor; see -TRIX.] A 
woman appointed by a testator to execute his 
will. vars. Exe-cutress, +Exe-cutrice. 


EXEDE 


tExe-de, v. 1669. [— L. exedere, f. ez- EX-* 
+ edere eat.] trans. To eat out, corrode 
-1754. So E-xedent a. ‘eating up; con- 
suming; ulcerating’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

|Exedra, exhedra (e-ksidra, eksi-dra). Pl. 
-dre. 1706. [L. exedra — Gr. égédpa, f. et 
Ex-* + pa place to sit.) 1. Ancient 
Archit. The portico of the palestra or gym- 
nasium in which disputations were held; also, 
in private houses, the pastas or vestibule. 2. 
The APSIS, or bishop's throne 1725. 3. A 
porch or chapel, or a recess in a wall, which 
projects 1850. 


Exegesis (ekstd3isis). 1619. [- Gr. 
eéfynos, f. efnyeicba interpret, f. e£ Ex-* 
+ etc. guide.] 1. Explanation, ex- 


position ; esp. the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures 1823, 12. Algebra. Extraction of roots 
out of adfected equations —1796. 

Exegete (e:ksid3it). 1730. [- Gr. é£mynris, 
f. as prec.] An expounder, interpreter. var. 
Exege'tist, 

Exegetic (ckstd3e‘tik). 
ynrixds; See prec., -I0.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
EXEGESIS or interpretation; esp. of the Scrip- 
tures; expository. Const. of. 

B. sb. 1. = Gr. eényntuc} (réxvn), the art of 
interpretation 1838. 2. pl. (after Gr. rà e£yyn- 
7-4) that branch of theology which deals 
with the interpretation of the Scriptures 1838. 

Hence Exege'tical a. = EXEGETIC A. Exege'- 
tically adv. 

Exembryonate (ekse-mbri,dnét), a. 1866. 
[f. EX-* + EMBRYON + -ATE*.] Bol. Not con- 
taining an embryo, as cryptogams, 

Exemplar (egze-mplia), sb. [Late ME. 
exemplaire — (O)Fr. exemplaire — late L. ex- 
emplarium, f. L. exemplum EXAMPLE; see 
7AR*.] 1. A model for imitation; an example. 
Formerly also, ta SAMPLER. 2. An archetype 
whether real or ideal 1618. 3. An instance; a 
parallel 1677, 4. A type, specimen 1656. 
5. A copy of a book, ete. 1539. 

1. Intimate converse with the great E, 1744. 4. 
Sisyphus, the legendary e. of cunning THIRLWALL. 

TExemplar, a. 1475. [- late L. exem- 
plaris, perh. through (O)Fr. exemplaire adj.; 
see prec., -AR'.] = EXEMPLARY a., in various 
senses —1739. 

Exemplarily (see EXEMPLARY), adv. 1011. 
[f. EXEMPLARY a. + -LY'.] fl. In senses of 
EXEMPLARY 2, 4 —1703. 2. By way of de- 
terrent example 1627. 3, So as to deserve 
imitation 1611. 

2. Some he punisheth e. in the world HAKEWILL. 
3. E. religious DONNE. So Exemplariness. 

Exemplarity (egzemplwe-riti), 1619. [- 
med.L. exemplaritas, f. late L. exemplaris; 
Bee next, -ITY.] 1. Exemplariness. 12. The 
quality or fact of acting as a deterrent ex- 
ample 1600. 

Exemplary (cgze-, e:gzemplüri) 1589. 
[- late L. ezemplaris, f. L. exemplum EX- 
AMPLE; see -ARY*.] 

A. adj. t1. Of or pertaining to an example 
or examples —1822. 2, That may serve as a 
type or an illustration 1614. 3. Fit to serve as 
a deterrent 1603, 4. Serving or fit to serve as 
àn example or pattern 1589. 

2. The two Cato's are e. instances 1083, 3. E. 
severity 1809, damages BRYCE. 4. An e. parish 
priest MACAULAY. 

TB. adv. In an e. manner or degree 1772. 
TExemplary, sb. ME. [- late L. ex- 
emplarium; see EXEMPLAR sb., -ARY'] 1, A 
type; a typical instance; an example —1583. 
2. A copy of a book; a transcript (of a 
writing) 1706. 

Exemplification (egze:mplifiké!-fon), 1542. 
[- AFr. exemplification and med.L. exempli- 
ficatio, f. exemplificat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
exemplificare; see EXEMPLIFY, -FICATION.] 1, 
The action of exemplifying; showing or 
illustrating by example 1548. 2. That which 
exemplifies; an illustration; an example 
1582. 3. An attested copy or transcript of a 
record, etc. 1542. 

Exemplificative — (egze-mplifikátiv), a. 
1820. [f. as prec. + -IVE,] Tending to 
exemplify; furnishing an example. 

Exemplify (egze-mplifai), v. ME. ie 
med.L. exemplificare, f. L. exemplum EX- 
AMPLE; see -FY. Cf. OFr. exemplifier.] th. 


1055. [- Gr. égn- 
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trans. To instruct by example —1513. 12. To 
make an example of —1642. 13. To set an 
example of —1673. t4. To fashion after an 
example —1686. 15. To adduce as an ex- 
ample —1794. 6, a. To illustrate by ex- 
amples; to be or serve as an example of. 
(The current sense.) ME. b. intr. To quote 
instances in illustration 1582. 7. ¢To copy 
—1709; to make an attested copy of (a legal 
document) under seal 1523. 

6. a. The rules I sent you concerning the hyper- 
bola I cannot well e. BARROW. The roads to the 
Highlands e. the correctness of this remark 
MOCULLOCH. 

Hence Exe:mplifi-able a. that may be exem- 
plified. Exe-mplifier. 

Exempt (egze-mpt). ME. [- L. exemptus, 
pa. pple. of eximere take out, deliver, free, 
f. ex- Ex-' + emere take. Cf. (O)Fr. exempt.) 

A. pple. and adj. 1. = exempted pa. pple. and 
ppl. adj. (see EXEMPT v.). 2. Not subject to 
superior authority; privileged, as an erempt 
monastery. Now Hist. 1460. 3. Freed from; 
not exposed or subject to ME. 4. Clear, free 
from (a defect, stain, etc.) 1586. 

1. Blessed Sleep! in which e. From our tired 
Selves long hours we lie HOLLAND. 3. To live e. 
From Heav'ns high jurisdiction MILT. P. L. 11. 
318. E. from the frost EVELYN, Passions STEELE, 
public concerns and duties 1794, from serving in 
the militia 1853. 4. From custom’s evil taint e. 
and pure SHELLEY. 

B. sb. 1. An exempted person 1846. 2. Eccl. 
A person or establishment not subject to epis- 
copal jurisdiction. Now Hist. 1532. 3. tA 
sub-officer of cavalry —1739; also, Exon, 
q.v. 1700. 

Exempt (egze-m’t), v. Pa. pple. exempt. 
ME. [f. as prec., orig. in pa. ppl. form (see 
-ED! 2). Cf. (O)Fr exempter.) t1. trans. To take 
out or away; to remove; to single out —1648. 
12. To omit; to except —1731. t3. To debar 
from something —1689. 4. To grant to (a per- 
son, ete.) immunity or freedom from a 
liability to which others are subject ME. 

2. Thy worth and skill exempts thee from the 
throng MILT. Sonn. xiii. 4. To e. from paying 
tribute 1573, from the Iurisdiction of the Bishop 
FULLER, from the general law 1829, military ser- 
vice LANE, the penalties of their crimes FROUDE. 
So Exe-mptile a. that may be taken out. 
JExempti-tious a. separable. Exe-mptive a. 
tending to procure exemption. 

Exemption (egzem»fon). ME. [= (O)Fr. 
exemption or L. exemptio, f. erempl-, pa. ppl. 
stem of eximere; see EXEMPT a., -I0N.] 1. The 
action of exempting; the state of being ex- 
empted. 2. Immunity from a liability, obli- 
gation, penalty, law, or authority; freedom 
ME. 3. Freedom, immunity from a defect, 
disadvantage, or weakness 1662. 

2. We take Liberty, for an e. from Lawes 
Hopes. An e. from punishment already incurred 
is a pardon BENTHAM. 3. E. from humane 
frailty HEYLIN. 

|Exence:phalus (eks,ense-falis). Pl. -li. 
1884. [mod.L., f. Gr. e£ out + dyxédados 
brain.] A term for ‘a monstrosity in which 
the brain lies wholly or chiefly outside the 
cranial cavity at the back of a very flattened 
head’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Exenterate (ckse-ntére't), v. 1007. [= 
exenteral-, pa. ppl. stem of L. exenterare, f. 
after „Gr. éfevrepilew, f. èg EX-? + &repov 
intestine; see -ATE*.] To take out the entrails 
or internal parts of; to eviscerate, disem- 
bowel. Now only fig. or transf. 

transf. They unlawfully e. and eate out the 
bowels of poore mens purses 1612. Hence 
Exe-nterate ppl. a. exenterated. Exentera-tion, 
the action or process of exenterating. 

Exenteritis (eks,entérai-tis). 1847. [f. Ex-* 
+ EwTERITIS.] Path. Inflammation of the 
outer coat of the intestines. 


Exequatur (eksikwéitii). 1788. IL., ‘let 
him perform’, 3rd. pers. sing. pres. subj. of 
exequi EXECUTE.] 1. An official recognition 
of a consul or commercial agent by the 
government of the country to which he is 
accredited, authorizing him to exercise his 
functions. 2. An authorization granted bya 
sovereign for the publication of Papal bulls, 
etc. Hence, the necessity of such authoriza- 
tion. 1859. 

Exequy (eksikwi), 
exequies (e-ksikwiz). 


now always in pl. 
ME. [- OFr. exequies 


EXERCITOR 


= L. acc. exsequias, nom. -iæ funeral pro. 
cession or ceremonies, f. ezsegui follow after, 
accompany.] Funeral rites; occas., funeral 
train, bier. Formerly sing.; with pl, in Senso 
‘funerals’. 

The E. of Joan Queen of Spayne Woop, His 
exequies were solemnized with great pomp 177 
Hence Exe-quial, +Exe-quious adjs, of or per: 
taining to a funeral, 

tExerce, v. Chiefly Sc. ME. [7 (O)Fr. exer- 
cer — L. exercére; see next.] 1. (rans, To 
EXERCISE —1578. 2. To employ; to discipline, 
train —1596. So +Exe:rcent a. exercising, 
practising. d 

Exercise (e-ksoisoiz), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr, 
exercice — L, exercitium, f. exercére keep busy 
or at work, practise, etc.] 1. The action of 
exercising; the condition of being in active 
operation. 12. Habitual employment —1738, 
3. The practice (of virtues or vices, or of any 
particular kind of conduct); the execution of 
(functions) ME. 4. The performance of rites 
and ceremonies, worship, ete. 1658. +5. The 
training or drilling of scholars, troops, ete, 
71819. 6. Practice for the sake of training or 
improvement, either bodily, mental, or 
spiritual; also, a painful mental struggle 
(now rare) ME. 7. Bodily exertion with a 
view to its effect on the subject, esp. in the 
way of health ME. 8. That which is done for 
the sake of attaining proficiency, for training. 
body or mind, or as a test of proficiency or 
skill 1533. 9. A religious observance; an act 
of worship; a discourse 1560, 10, A formalact 
or ceremony on some special occasion (U.S.) 
1803. 

l. Their conversation is merely an e, of the 
tongue BP. BUTLER. The e. of the judge's discre- 
tion 1890, 3. The e, of Trades HOBBES, of cruelty 
1773. 4. The E. of the Confession of Auxbourgh 
1658, 5. A Camp of e. 1819. 6. An army of e, was 


assembled on the Gwalior frontier STOCQUELER. 
7. By e...the health of rman is preserued ELYOT. 
Phr, Hor. open air, u h ete, 8. The 
publi ercises for a degree EMERSON. To pre- 
pare their lessons and exercises for the following 


day HEWLETT. attrib. e. book. 
Exercise (e-kso180iz), v. ME. [f. prec. 8b.] 
1, trans. To put in operation; to employ, 
apply, make use of. 2. To employ habitually, 
practise (now only refi, and pass.) ME. 
tto till (the ground) —1097. 3. To train by 
practice; to drill (soldiers, etc.); to put (the 
limbs, the body) through a course of move- 
ments for the sake of strength or health ME.; 
fto habituate —1007. 4. To give employment 
to; to tax the attention, feelings, or powers of; 
esp. to harass, vex, worry 1538. 5, To carry on, 
carry out, perform MB.; to fulfil (functions); 
to exert, possess (dominion, jurisdiction, 
force, ete.) 1590. 6. absol. or intr. for ref. 
ta. To ply one’s calling —1505. fb. To per- 
form one’s office upon -1703. c. To Un 
through exercises; to drill 1606. d. To vus 
exercise 1655. 7. intr. To conduct or a 
part in a religious exercise; to expound Serip: 
ture. Now Hist. 1561. 
1. That right of Punishing, which is exercised In 
every Common-wealth HOBBES. To e. a trus! aN 
sale 1891. 2. A people exercised in arms GIBBON. 
3. To e. the body with some labour 1557. To e. 


ic 
all one's powers CARLYLE. 5. To eode 
Games MILT., pasture GOLDSM., oppress! Hence 


MILL, an influence on politics SMILES. : 
Pactcieabie 1-Ible a. capable of being exer 
cised ; as, an office, power, right, etc. E'xeri m 
one who or that which exercises; esp. an apl 
atus for exercising the limbs, etc. E. ll. 

Exercitation (egzo:isité^Jon). M. asd 
exercitatio, f. exercitat-, pa. ppl. SV EROISE 
exercitare, frequent. of exercére; See EX uod 
sb., -ION.] 1. EXERCI in various f skill: 
practice. 2. An exercise or display o ca, 
esp. a written or spoken disquisition, 
discourse 1632. he 

1, Asclepiades [held the soul to be] an €: ps 
Senses FLORIO. M 


2. The superb exerc 
Bossuet M. ARNOLD. um 
fExercite, sb.! 1485. [- OFr. eere 
exercitus, f. exercére; see EXERCE.] 
—1550. ; 
jExe'rcite, sb.* 1485. [- 
iter — ritare, freque 
cise, f. ezerciter — L. enere WexoISE S04 


. exercite exer” 
OFr. nt. oí 
in 


exercére; see EXERCE.] ans. 

various senses — 1533. So fExercite v. f 

to exercise. Tod 
lExercitor (egza-asitga). 2880.5 ü bod 


exercére, pa. ppl. stem ezercil-; 


EXERGUE 


person entitled to the daily 

rofits of a ship. Hence Exercito'rian a. 

Exergue (e'ksõig, egzoig). 1097. [- Fr. 
exergue (J. de Bie, 1636), — med.L. exergum, 
f, Gr. ££ outside + épyor work; prob. in- 
tended as a quasi-Gr. rendering of Fr. hors- 
d'œuvre.) Numism. A small space on the re- 
verse of a coin or medal, below the principal 
device, for the date, engraver’s initials, or 
thelike. Also, what is there inscribed. Hence 
Exe rgual a. 

Exert (egzd-at), v. 1660. [- ezert-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. ez(s)erere put forth, f. ez- Ex- + 
serere bind, entwine, join.] Tl. trans. To 
thrust forth; to push out or up; to emit 
-1708; to exhibit, reveal —1743. 2. To bring 
into vigorous action; to exercise, bring to 
bear 1681. +3. To perform, practise —1757. 

1. Apple Trees. .e. themselves in air DRYDEN, 2. 
Ishould have exerted every nerve for Mr. Laurens 
BURKE. All bodies are capable of exerting elec- 
trical attraction 1816. Phr. To e. oneself: to em- 
ploy one’s powers; to use efforts; to strive. Also 
intr. (for re Hence Exe-rtive a. tending to e. 
or rouse to actioi 

Exertion (egzóufon). 1668. [f. prec. + 
40N.] tl. The action of putting forth; 
manifestation —1790. 2. The action or habit 
of exerting, exercising, or putting into opera- 
tion. Const. of. 1077. 3. The action of 
exerting oneself; effort 1777. 

1. A proper e. of cheerfulness 1768. 2. The 
full e. of one’s faculties BURKE. A skilful e. of 
strength and address SCOTT. 3. Unequal to the e. 
of pleading 1876. var. }Exe-rtment (rare). 

Exes (e'ksċz). pl. collog. 1865. [abbrev.] 
Expenses. 

fExe:sion. 1646. [-late L. exesio, f. exes-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. exedere; see EXEDE, -ION.] 
The action of exeding —1684. 

Exestuate, -ation, vars. of EX.ESTUATE, 
“ATION, 

\Exeunt (e-kst,pnt), v. 1485. [L.; = ‘they 
go out’; see ExiT.] A stage direction (orig. 
Exeant) = ‘Here two or more actors leave 
the stage’. So in Hxeunt omnes ‘all go out’. 

Exfetation (eksfitéi-fon). Also -foet-, 1858. 
|f. Ex? + L. fetare impregnate + -ATION.] 
Med, ‘Imperfect fetation in some organ ex- 
terior to the uterus’ (Hoblyn). 

Exfoliate (cksfóviie't), v. 1012. [- ez- 
foliat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. exfoliare strip 
of leaves, f. ex- Ex-! + L. folium leaf; see 
TATE] d. trans. a. Path. To cast oft in the 
form of ‘leaves’ or scales. b. Surg. To remove 
the surface of by exfoliation. 2. intr. To 
come off in layers or scales; to peel off 1676. 
Saina, To unfold the leaves of; to open out 
2. Down with a frozen heel; the bone exfoliating 
KANE. Before the blowpipe it [anhydrite] does 
not e. like gypsum DANA. Hence Exfo:lia-tion, 
the action or process of exfoliating; that which is 
Mirlated: a coat or layer in the stem of a tree. 
n i liative a, capable of causing, or favourable 
p exfoliation; sb. something that causes ex- 
foliation. 
,EXh-. In words beginning with these 
d the his usually silent. To avoid repe- 

lion the more frequent pronunciation is 
alone indicated. 

tExhalate, v. 1598. [- erhalat-, pa. ppl. 
Tm of L, exhalare; see EXHALE v.', -I0N.] 1. 
HOLT To evaporate; to produce by evapora- 

on —1643. 2, intr. EXHALE v.! 2, 6. 1623. 
;Exbalation (eksülé&-fon) ME. [- L. ez- 
4 atio, f. as prec. ; see -10N.] 1, The action or 
Process of exhaling, breathing forth, or 

ONDE off in the form of a vapour; eva- 
loni Const. of. 2. concr. That which is 
Fa ed ; a mist, vapour, etc.; an emanation 
Y uvium ME. 3, A body of (usually en- 
2 Ned) vapour; a meteor (arch.) 1501. 

tè an aS golden house had risen like an e., and 
and cu one disappeared MERIVALE. Pulmonary 
ha fütancous exhalations 1869. 3. The star of 

x Shepherds was a meteoric e. FARRAR. 
woe (egz-, eks,hé'-1), v.* ME. [- (O)Fr- 
(ovem L. exhalare, f. ez- Ex- + halare 
(average 1, trans. To breathe out; to send up 
Also fig vapour, etc.); to give off in vapour. 
tobe ue 1628. 2. intr. To pass off into the air; 
fü. ME off as vapour; to evaporate. Also 
Mo. gol Phys. and Path. Of animal fluids: 
TBa A1 through a membrane or blood- 

- Also in pass. ME. 4. trans. To draw 


Rom. Law. The 
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up or drive off in vapour; to evaporate, Also 
fig. 1588. 5. To breathe or blow forth from 
within. Also fig. 1589. 6. infr. To make an 
expiration; opp. to INHALE. 1863. 

1. Weight. .exhaled by insensible Transpiration 
1664. 2. For ofte of it [the floode] exaleth myst 
impure ME. fig. His Hopes exhal'd in empty 
Smoke DRYDEN. 4. Yon Light..is some Meteor 
that the Sun exhales Rom. & Jul. m1. v. 13, 5. T 
could not e. my wrath before his grace 1867. 

Hence Exha-able a. that can be exhaled or 
evaporated. Exha-lant a. that exhales; sb. an 
thalant vessel or organ. Exha-lement, exhala- 

ion. 

fExhale, v.* 1594. [f. EX-! + HALE v.!] To 
drag out or draw forth or up —1647. 

fExha-nce, v. 1450. [alt. of ENHANCE, 
after words beginning with ez-] = EN- 
HANCE. —1667. 

Exhaust (egzist) sb. 1848. [f. EXHAUST 
v.] The process or means of exhausting. 1. 
a. Steam-engine. The exit of steam from the 
cylinder after propelling the piston; the pas- 
sage through which it escapes; EDUCTION. 
b. The expulsion of combustion products 
from the cylinder of an internal-combustion 
engine, the producta so expelled, the valve or 
pipe by which they escape 1896. c. The pro- 
cess of exhausting (a vessel) of air; the degree 
to which exhaustion is carried 1880. 2. The 
production of an outward current of air by 
creating a partial vacuum; also, any 
apparatus for effecting this 1852. 

attrib. and Comb. (chiefly in sense 1 a), as e.-pas- 
sage, -pipe, -valve; also e.-fan, a fan for roducing 
a current by creating a vacuum; e. injector, an 
injector for feeding a steam-boiler w th water, 
worked by e. steam; e.-port, the opening in the 
slide-valve of a steam-engine for the escape of e. 
steam (= e.-passage); -steam, the waste steam 
discharged from the cylinder of a steam-engine. 

Exhaust (cgz0-st), v. 1533. [- ezhaust-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. exhaurire, f. ex- EX-* + 
haurire draw (water), drain.) 1. trans. To 
draw off or out (now only air); lit. and fig. 
1540. 2. To use up completely; to expend or 
account for all of 1533. 3. To empty by draw- 
ing the contents off or out; to drain; to 
empty of 1614. Also infr. of steam. 4. To 
draw out all that is essential or interesting in 
(a subject, etc.) 1704. 5. To drain of strength, 


resources, cte; to weary out, enfeeble 
greatly 1631. 
. Whatever relief was given..the same was 


soon exhausted BURKE. To e. all the possible 
combinations MILL. 3. A tube which could be 
exhausted of air TYNDALL. 4. To e. the history of. 
the Roman Republic M. PATTISON. 5. The King- 
dome was much exhausted of men and mony 
GovGE. 

Hence t Exhau'st pa. pple. and ppl. a. exhausted. 
Exhau:stedly adv. Exhau'ster, one who, or that 
which, exhausts; spec. in Gas-making, a contri- 
Vance for pumping the gas in a continuous flow 
out of the retorts. Exhau:stible a. that can be 
exhausted; whence Exhauistibi-lity. Exhau'st- 
ingly adv. 

Exhaustion (egz0-stfon). 1646. [~ late L. 
exhaustio, f. as prec.; see -10N.] 1. The action 
or process of exhausting; the condition of 
being exhausted. b. spec. (Steam-engine) The 
discharge of waste steam from the cylinder 
1782. 2. Chem. ‘Applied to any process, such 
as percolation, whereby the active con- 
stituents of a drug [etc.] are removed in 
solution, leaving it exhausted (Syd. Soc. Lez.) 
3. a. gen. A process of proof by exhausting all 
conceivable hypotheses, except one, relating 
to the question 1877. b. Method of Exhaus- 
tions (Math.): an application of a., as in 
proving the equality of two magnitudes, by 
showing that if one is supposed to be greater 
or less than the other a reductio ad absurdum 
is involved 1685. 

1. The e. of the air incumbent on the water 
BOYLE, The rapid sale and e. of a work KNOX. 
E.. .is an occasional cause of death after severe 
operations 1877. vars. jExhau'stment (rare). 
+Exhau:sture. 

Exhaustive (egzó'stiv), a. 1786. [f. EX- 
HAUST v. + -IVE.] 1. Tending to exhaust 1818. 
2. Characterized by exhausting; complete, 

rehensive. 
NIS e. survey GLADSTONE. Phr, E. method = 
EXHAUSTION 3 a. Exhau:stive-ly adr., -ness. 

Exhaustless (egzü'stlés), a. poet. and rhet. 
1712. [f. EXHAUST v.  -LESS.] Inexhaustible. 

Exhedra, var. of EXEDRA. 


EXHILARATION 


Exheredate (eks,he-ride't), v. Now rare. 
1552. [- exheredat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
exheredare, f. ex- EX-! + heres, hered- heir; 
Sce -ATE*.] trans. To disinherit. Also fig. 
Hence Exhereda-tion, tExheredita‘tion, 
disherison. 

Exhibit (egzibit), sb. 1626. [- L. ex- 
hibitum, n. sing. of pa. pple. of exhibere; see 
next.] 1. Law. a. Any writing identified in 
court, and marked by the Examiner ac- 
cordingly. b. Any document (or object) 
produced in court and referred to and identi- 
fied in written evidence. 2. Anything ex- 
hibited or presented to view; esp. an object, 
or collection of objects, in an exhibition 1862. 
3. A showing, display 1654. 

2. Ane, in the Peruvian section 1876. 

Exhibit (egzi-bit 1490. [= ezhibil-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. exhibére, f. ex- EX- + habére 
hold.] +1. trans. To offer; to administer (an 
oath) —1657; tto furnish; hence to defray 
(expense) —1654; tintr. to provide mainten- 
ance; to give an exhibition —1868. 2. (rans. 
(Med.) To administer (a remedy, ete.) 1601. 
3. To submit for inspection or consideration ; 
esp. to produce, put in (a document) in a 
court of law, to append as an exhibit to 
written evidence 1529. 4, To expose to view; 
to show; esp. to show publicly for the pur- 
pose of amusement or instruction, or in a 
competition; rarely, to perform in public 
1573. 

2. To e. Scammony for a purgation P, HOLLAND. 
3. Accept this Scrowle. Which. . we doe exhibite 
to your Maiestie 1 Hen. VI, m. i. 151. To e. a 
charge of high treason against the duke CDAREN- 
DON. 4. To e, a solo on the violin 1845. 

Hence +Exhi-bit pa.pple. exhibited, Exhi-bit- 
able a. Exhi-biter, -or (now more usual). 
Exhibition (eksibifon) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
exhibition — late L. exhibitio, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] t1. Maintenance, support -1711. 12. A 
pension, salary; a gift —1741. 3. An endow- 
ment for a term of years given to a student in 
a school, college, or university. Cf. BURSARY, 
SCHOLARSHIP, 1525. 4. Med. The administra- 
tion of a remedy 1785. 5. The action of ex- 
hibiting, submitting for inspection, display- 
ing, or holding up to view 1663; concr. some- 
thing that is exhibited 1780. 6. A public dis- 
play (of works of art, manufactures, etc.); 
also, the place of the display 1701. 7. The 
examination of the pupils of a school or 
college; an instance of this (U.S.) 1829. 

5. An e. of presump tod Mrs. JAMESON. Phr. To 
make an e. of oneself (colloq.): to show oneself in 
an unfavourable aspect. 

Hence Exhibi-tional a, of or pertaining to an e. 
Exhibi-tioner, one who holds an e. at a univer- 
sity; one who exhibits. Exhibi'tionism, in- 
decent exposure of the person, esp. as a manifesta- 
tion of sexual perversion; also fig. and gen. ten- 
deney towards display or extravagant behaviour; 
so Exhibitionist. 

Exhibitive (egzi-bitiv), a. 1596. [orig. — 
mod. (theol.) L. exhibitivus, f. as prec.; sce 
-vE.] Having the property of exhibiting or 
showing forth. Const. of. Hence Exhi-bi- 
tively adv. 

Exhibitory (egzi-bitori). 1607. [- late and 
med.L. exhibitorius, f. as prec.; see -ORY*.] 

A. adj. Intended to exhibit or cause to be 
exhibited; of or pertaining to exhibition 
1772. 

1B. sb. A procedure with regard to the exhi- 
bition of remedies 1607. 

Exhilarant (egzilürünt). 18083. [- Fr. 
exhilarant — pr. ppl. stem of L. exhilarare; 
see next, -ANT!.] 

A. adj. That exhilarates; exhilarating 1866. 

B. sb. An exhilarating medicine. 

Exhilarate (egziláre't) v. 1540. [- er- 
hilarat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. exhilarare, f. ex- 
Ex-! + hilaris cheerful; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. 
To make cheerful or merry ; to cheer, enliven, 
gladden. t2. intr. To become cheerful 1620. 

1. To e. the spirits with a glass of wine SMOLLETT. 
Hence Exhi-larating ppl. a. cheering, inspirit- 
ing. Exhi-laratingly adv. Exhilarative a. 
tending to e. Exhi-larator. 

Exhilaration (egziliré-fon) 1623. [> 
late L. exhilaratio, f. as prec.; sce -10N.] 1. 
The action or means of exhilarating; an en- 
livening influence. 2. Exhilarated condition 
1626. 

2. E. hath some Affinity with Joy BACON. 


EXHORT 


Exhort (egzat), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. exhorter 
or L. exhortari, f. ez- EXx-' + hortari en- 
courage.] 1. trans. To admonish earnestly; 
to urge by words to laudable conduct. Of 
circumstances, etc.: To serve as an incite- 
ment. Also absol. 2. With obj. a thing: To 
recommend earnestly 1500. 

1. Examples, gross as earth, e. me Haml. IV. iv. 
46. (Qq.) absol. He that exhorteth, to his exhorting 
R,V. Hom. 12:8. 2. What I exhorte Not herde is 

100, 


1500. 

Hence fExho'rt sb. exhortation. Exho'rtative a. 
of, pertaining to, or containing exhortation: in- 
tended to e. Exhorrtatory a. exhortative. 

Exhortation (egzgaté'-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
exhortation or L. exhortatio, f. exhortat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of ezhortari ; see prec., -I0N.) 1. The 
action or process of exhorting, of earnestly 
admonishing or urging to what is good and 
laudable. 2. A set speech delivered for the 
purpose of exhorting; a discourse 1450. 

2. The E. before the Communion 1704. 

Exhorter (egzó'itoi). 1513. [f. EXHORT v. 
+ -ER'.] 1, One who exhorts or urges on to 
action 1552. 2. spec. In various churches, a 
person appointed to give religious exhorta- 
tion under the direction of his pastor. 

Exhumate (e-ks,hiume't), v. 1548. [- er- 
humat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. erhumare; 
see next, -ATE*.] = EXHUME v. lil. and fig. 
Hence Exhuma-tion, the action or process 
of removing a body from beneath the ground. 

Exhume (eksjhig*m), v. 1783. [- Fr. ez- 
humer — med.L. ezhwmare, f. ex- EX-* + 
humus ground.) 1, trans. To dig out or re- 
move (something buried) from beneath the 
ground; /ransf. and fig. to unearth. 2. To re- 
move the overlying soil from (rare) 1872. 

Exibilate, exiccate, etc.; see Exs-. 

Exies (e'ksiz). 1816. [Sc. and north. f. of 
ACOESS.] a. An ague fit. b. Hysterics. SCOTT. 


|Exigeant (eksizan), a. 1803. ([Fr.; of. 
ExIrGENT.] Wxacting. Also in fem. Exi- 
geante (eksizant). 

Exigence (eksidgéns). 1589. [- (O)Fr. 


exigence and late L, exigentia, f. exigent-; see 
EXIGENT a., -ENCE.] 1. The state or fact of 
being exigent; urgent want; need, necessity. 
tb. = Exicency 2. —1818. 2. A case de- 
manding immediate action or remedy; an 
emergency; an extremity 1643. 

Ame of e. 1691. 2. Falstaff. .isequal to any 
e, d 

Exigency (e-ksid3tnsi). 1581. [- late L. 
exigentia; see prec., -ENCY.] 1, Pressing state 
(of circumstances); stringency (of require- 
ments) 1769. b. Pressing necessity; in pl. 
pressing needs, straits 1630, 2. That which 
is needed; demands, needs, requirements 
1581, 

2. The various e. of times and occasions Bk, Com. 
Prayer. The exigencies of theology 1857. 

Exigent (e-ksidgént), a. and sb.' ME. [As 
adj. — exigent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. exigere; 
Bee EXACT v., -ENT. As sb. — OFr. exigent, 
subst. use of the adj.] 

A. adj. 1. Requiring immediate action or 
aid; pressing, urgent 1670. 2. Requiring too 
much; exacting 1828. 

l. That e. ery for help CLARENDON. 2. A love 
that clings not, nor is e. H. TAYLOR. 

TB. sb.' 1. A state of pressing need; an occa- 
Sion that requires immediate action or 
remedy; an extremity, strait —1729; end, 
last extremity —1631. 2. pl. Needs, require- 
ments —1677. 

1. The duke seeing himselfe to be driuen to such 
an e. HOLINSHED. These Eyes.. Waxe dimme, as 
drawing to their E. 1 Hen. VI, 11. v. 9. 2. The 
present exigents of the Kingdom CHAS. I. 

TE xigent, sb.* 1464. [xv exigend — AFr. 
exigende — med.L. exigenda, gerundive of 
L. ewigere; see prec.] Law. A writ command- 
ing the sheriff to summon the defendant to 
appear upon pain of outlawry; also called 
writ of e. 1708. 

tExi-genter. 1512. [- AFr. erigenler, f. 
exigente, exigende; see pree., -ER*.] Law. An 
officer of the Court of Common Pleas Gn 
18-19th c., of the Court of King's Bench) 
who made out all exigents —1837. 

IIExigi facias (e-ksidoi fé'-fies), 1577. [L.: 
lit. ‘that you cause to be exacted'.] = Exi- 
GENT sb.* 
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Exigible (e-ksidsib’l), a. 1610. [- Fr. 
exigible, f. exiger; see EXACT v., -IBLE.] That 
may be exacted; demandable. 

There is no part of our debt e. at this time T. 
JEFFERSON. 

Exiguity (eksigiūīti). 1623. [- L. exi- 
guitas, f. exiguus; see next, -ITY.] The con- 
dition of being exiguous; scantiness; small- 
ness, littleness. 

Exiguous (egzi-giujas), a. 1651. [f. L. 
exiguus scanty in measure or number, f. 
exigere weigh exactly; see EXACT v., -UOUS.] 
Scanty in size or number; extremely small, 
diminutive, Hence Exi-guousness. 

Exile (e-ksoil, e-gzail), sb.1 ME. [- (O)Fr. 
eril, latinized refash. of earlier essil — L. 
exilium banishment, f. exul exiled person.) 
1. Enforced removal from one's native land 
according to an edict or sentence; banish- 
ment; also gen. prolonged voluntary absence 
from one's native land. Also transf. and fig. 
12. Waste; ruin 1018. 

1. He was put to exyle in to y* yle of Sardeyn 
1529. Her cite and landes of Cartage are all 
dystroied and tourned in exyll CAXTON. 

Exile (e-ksoil), sb.* ME. [prob. — (O)Fr. 
exilé, pa. pple. of exiler EXILE v. Muting of 
the final syll. asin AssiGN sb.* infl. by L. exul] 
A banished person; one compelled by cir- 
cumstances to reside away from his native 
land. Also transf, and fig. 

Tit, A. YII. i, 285. transf. An e. from the pater- 
nal roof 1820. 

Exile (e-ksoil, e'gzoil), a. 10bs. ME. [- L. 
exilis thin, lank, Cf. Fr. tezile.] 1. Slender, 
shrunken, thin: small. 2. Meagre; poor ME. 

Exile (e-ksoil, egzəil), v. ME. [- OFr. 
exil (i er (mod. exiler), refash. of essilier — late 
L. eziliare, f. L. exilium EXILE sb.'] 1. To 
compel (a person) by decree or enactment to 
leave his country; to banish. Also (rans. and 
fig. 12. gen. To banish, expel —1700. t3. To 
devastate, bring to ruin. Cf. EXTERMINATE. 
-1533. 

1. The emperour exyled Iohan..into the yle of 
Pathmose 1493. 3. He. .exiled diuerse townes LD. 
BERNERS. Hence E-xilement, banishment, 
exile. +Exiler. 

Exilic (egz-, eksilik), a. 1888. [f. EXILE 
sb.' + -10.] Of or pertaining to exile; esp. to 
that of the Jews in Babylon. So Exi'lian a. 
1882. 

tExili-tion. 1646. [irreg. f. L. ez(s)ilire 
jump up or forth + -ITION.] A leaping up or 
forth —1711. 

Exility (eksiliti. 1528. [- L. ezililas, f. 
exilis thin, lank; see -mrv.] 1. Thinness, 
Slenderness, meagreness 1528;  tpoverty 
—1774. 2. Tenuity; subtlety 1626, 

Eximious (egzi-mios), a. Now rare. 1547. 
If. L. eximius, ‘set apart’, select, choice, f. 
eximere; see EXEMPT a., -OUS.] Excellent, 
distinguished, eminent. Hence +Exi:- 
miously adv. 

TExi-nanite, v. 1555. [- exinanit-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. exinanire make empty, f. ex- EX-! 

+ inanis empty.] 1. trans. To make of none 
effect —1661. 2. To reduce to emptiness; to 
humble —1624. 

Exinanition (eksimünifon). Now rare. 
1603. [— L. exinanitio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1. The action of emptying or exhausting; 
emptied or exhausted condition. 2. Humilia- 
tion 1612. 

1. Fastings to the e. of spirits JER. TAYLOR. 

Exindusiate (cksindi-sijt), a. 1866. [f. 
EX- + INDUSIUM + -ATE?.] Bot. Not having 
an indusium. 

Exi-nguinal (cksi-ngwinal). 1884. [f. Ex-', 
+ L, inguen, -in- groin + -AL'.] Entom, 

A. adj. Situated outside the groin. 

B. sb. ‘The second segment or trochanter of 
the limbs of the Arachnida’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Exintine (eksi-ntin, -toin). 1852. [f. L. er- 
EX- + intus within + -INE'.] ‘The mem- 
brane of the pollen grain which lies between 
the Extine and the Intine’ (Sud. Soc. Lez.). 
ERI: Blunder for ‘action’, 2 Hen. IV, 

. d. e 
Exist (egzi-st), v. 1602. [prob. back-forma- 
tion from EXISTENCE. Fr. exister is later (Des- 
cartes, 1637). But existere is recorded in late 
and med.L. as an auxiliary 'to be', in 
Lactantius (1v), Gregory (vi), and later.] 


EXO. 


1. To be, to have objective being 1i 
have being in a specified mode: Witt a 
phr. or as. Also, to subsist, occur. 1602, 3, To 
live 1828. 4. To continue to he 1790, S 
+ To conceive the world. .to hi js 
eternity SOUTH. 2. A space of à foot existe ge 
tween the ice and the water TYNDALL, 4, How 
does he contrive to P, here 1797, 
ence xkster (rare). xiii g 
-ability, capability of ea gap 
(rare) capable of existing. Exi-sting ppa, ^ 

Existence (egzistčns). ME. [= (O)Fr. 
existence or late L. existentia, f. ex(s)istent.. 
pr. ppl. stem of L. ez(s)istere emerge, be 
visible or manifest, f. ex- EX-' + sistere take 
up a position; see -ENCE.] fi. Reality; opp, 
to appearance. Only in ME. 2, Being; the 
fact or state of existing ME.; continuance in 
being 1730; life 1634. 3. A mode of existing. 
1703. 3. concr. All that exists 1751; a being, 
an entity 1005. 

2. Matter is not necessary to the Soul’s e, GLAN- 
YILL. We know not at all upon what the e. of our 
living powers depends BUTLER. A wretched e. 
DICKENS. 4. An enumeration of Existences, as 
the basis of Logic MILL. var. fExisstency (in 
senses 2, 4). 

Existent (egzistént). 1501. [= existent; 
see prec. -ENT.] A. adj. 1, That exists, 
existing; having being. Also absol. 2. Now 
existing; present-day 1791. 

1, There is but one ne 
2. Types of e, Frenchmen RU; 
ently adv, 

B. sb. An existent person or thing 1644, 

Existential (cgziste-nfal), a. 1693. [= late 
L. existentialis, f. existentia; see EXISTENCE, 
7AL'.] 1. Of or pertaining to existence. 2. 
Logic. Of a proposition: Predicating exis- 
tence 1837. Existe-ntially adv. 

TExistima-tion. 1538. [- L. existimatio, 
f. existimat-, pa. ppl. stem of existimare, f. 
ex- EX-' + æstimare; see ESTERM V., -ION.] 
= ESTIMATION 2, 1 

Exit (e-ksit). 1 [In senses 1, 2, — 8rd 
pers. sing. ind. of L., exire, f. ex- EX-! + ire 
go; in senses 3, 4, mainly — L. exitus, f. pa. 
ppl. stem of exire.) 1. Replacing EXEAT, q.Y. 
2. sb. The departure of a player from the 
stage. Also fransf. and fig.; esp. departure 
from the scene of life; death. 1588. 3. A going 
out or forth; liberty to go out; egress 1659. 4. 
An outlet; esp. said of the doors affording 
exit from a public building 1695. 

2. They haue their Exits and their Entrances 
SHAKS. He scorn'd an E. by the common means 
FELTHAM. 4. An enclosure..which..had no € 
Hence E-xit v, infr. to make one's e; 


EL 


y e, Being 1794. 
. Hence Exi'st- 


Exitial (egzi-Jül) a. ?Obs. 1534. 
evitialis destructi f. exitium destruction.] 
Hurtful; destructive to life, fatal. 80 


TExi-tious a. 
tE-xiture. ME. [- OFr. ezilure or med.L. 
exitura abscess, passage out, f. ewil-, pa. ppl, 
stem of L. exire go out; see EXIT, -URE l« 
Passage out or forth —1615. 2. A running 
abscess. [So in OFr.] —16 e 
Exitus (e-ksitvs). 1004. [- L. evitus, f. as 
prec.] t1. A going out or forth; a departure 
-1706. 2. Path. A prolapsus 1811; also, e 
termination of a disease’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 1 " 
JEx-libris (eks loi'bris). Used also 88 i 
1880. [L.; lit. ‘out of the books’ (of — e 
An inscription, label, or stamp indicating 
owner of a book; esp. a book-plate or the like. 
Hence Ex-librist, one who collects e j 
Exo- (e-kso, bef. two unstressed syllable 
ekso-), prefix (bef. a vowel sometimes 625 
repr. Gr. é without; as in: 
Pesca a., Phys. pertaining to the ae 
of the heart. E-xocarp [Gr. xapzós] = PER 
Exoce-lar a. [see CGLO 


] crust of the 


3 udis, 
body of an insect, E:xogenetic a. [er ehe 


leaves naked, ie. not enclosed in 4 Bos o 


, EXO" 
the cuticular protoplasm of some Protozitegto 


'ess O! 
processes appended to the pass) Dii ea Sy 


EXOCCIPITAL 


(Gr. eror feather], Bot. having a naked plumule. 
Io(rrhizal a. [Gr. pia root], Bot. (of plants) 
having the radicle naked; also Exorrhi-zous a. 
Exosco:pic a. [Gr. -oxoros], viewing from the 
Freide: hence Exosco-pically adv. Exoske-letal 
quA al. of or pertaining to the Exoskeleton, 
the external integument, whether bony, or 
calcified, or leathery; also fig. E-xosperm 
[Gr. onépua]. E-xospore [see SPORE], Bot. the 
outer coat of a spore or oosphere in fungi or 
lichens; hence Exospo'ral a. pertaining to an 
exospore; Exospo-rous d. having its spores on 
fie outer surface of the sporangium. E-xostome 
[Gr, ordua], Bot. the aperture in the outer integu- 
ment of the ovule. Exothe-ca [Gr. úx case], 
Zool. the hard exterior wall of the gonosome of 
the Hydrozoa; hence Exothe-cal a. Exo- 
theclum, Bol. ‘the cuticular or outer layer of 
the anther’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Exoccipital (cks,oksi-pitàl) 1847. [f. EXO- 
+ L. occipul, -pit- OCCIPUT + -AL'.] 

A. adj. That is outside the occipital bone. 

B. sb. pl. Those parts of the occipital bone 
which form the sides of the foramen magnum 
and support the condyles 1854. 

Exoculation (eksokiulé^fon). 1630. [— 
med.L. exoculatio, f. exoculat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L, exoculare, f. ex- EX-! + oculus eye; see 
0N.] The action of putting out the eyes; 
blinding. 


Exode (e'kso"d) sb.' Also exod. ME. 
[Anglicized f. Exopus; in sense 1 through 
(O)Fr. Exode.] t1. Exopus 1. ME. only. 
2. = ExoDUs 2. (rare) 1751. 


Exode (e-ksóvd), sb.? 1684. [- Fr. exode = 
L., ezodium ; see EXODIUM.] ExoDIUM 1, 2. 


Exodic (ekso:dik), a, 1850. [f. Gr. éfobos 
way out, issue + -I0.] 1. Of or pertaining to an 
exodus. (Dicts.). 2. Phys. Proceeding from 
the spinal marrow 1850. 

Exodist (e'ksğdist). rare. 1849. [f. EXODUS 
+ Ist.} 1, One who makes an exodus 1883. 
2, An emigrant 1849. 

lExodium. 1600. [L. — Gr. é£óXov, m. 
sing. of é£óbos pertaining to an exit, f. 
obs; see next.) 1. Gr. Drama. The end or 
catastrophe of a play 1842. 2, Rom. Drama. 
A comic interlude or farce following some- 
thing more serious. 


Exodus (e:ksédvs). OE. [~ eccl.L. Exodus 
= Gr. čfoðos, f. è EX-* + óðós way.] 1. The 
book of the O.T. which describes the depar- 
ture of the Israelites out of Egypt. 2. A going 
d Fortis ee the departure of the 

es from Egypt; emi ion. e 
ee ee emigration. Also fig. 

Ex officio, ex-officio, advb. phr. 1533. 
[L., ‘arising out of (one's) duty or office’ 
Coflicium).] In discharge of duty, in virtue of 
one’s office; hence = OFFICIAL a, 


Exogamy (ekso'gümi). 1865. |f. Exo- + 
J^. yáuos marriage + -Y*; cf. contemp. 
incom] "The custom by which à man is 
Pg to take a wife from outside his own 
Tae or group; opp. „to endogamy. Hence 
^ RC a. pertaining toe. Exo:$amous 
hs Era ising, of the nature of, or pertaining 
Exogen (oksodgen). 1838. [- Fr. ezogène 
ro Candolle, 1813), ate pies es 
dde indigena, -us) adj., growing on the out- 
Fx sU QA Bot. A plant whose 
[erri y deposit on the outside; opp. 
: exogenous (eksg-dsinos), a. 1830. [f. 
aa ae exogena, -us (see prec.) + -OUS.] a. 
qu Growing by additions on the outside; of 
PE of an exogen; pertaining to or 
hie of the exogens. b. Path. = EX0- 
eta 1883. c. Anat. (Of a portion of bone) 
S ng out from a previously ossified part; 
PD. to autogenous 1854. 

Ta Exo-genously adv, 

we xolete, a. 1611. [- L. ezoletus, pa. 
ORO exolescere, f. ex- Ex-! + olescere; see 
“1736. TE.) Obsolete; effete, insipid; faded 


'Exolu'tion. Also exsolution. 1615. [- 


L. j 

PEEL f. ex(s)olul-, pa. ppl. stem of 

oea see next, -0N.] The action of 

emis g or setting free; relaxation; esp. the 
on of ‘animal spirits’, formerly as- 


sum 
ate as the cause of swooning; faintness 
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fExo-lve, v. 1578. [- L. ex(s)olvere, f. ex- 
Ex-? + solvereloosen.] trans. To slacken; also 
‘to pay clear off’ (Bailey). intr. for refl. To 
dissolve. —1657. 

\Exomis (eksd“mis). 1850. [Gr. fouls, 
f. è EX-* + dyos shoulder.] A vest without 
sleeves, leaving the shoulders bare; worn by 
artisans and slaves. So Exo:mion. Brown- 


ing. 

\Exomologesis (eks;ó:mologisis). 1592. 
[Gr. é£ouoAóynos, f. é£ouoXoyeiw confess. See 
HoMoLoGATE.] A full or public confession. 

Exomphalos (eksg-mfalos). 1754. [- Gr. 
é£óuóoAos prominent navel, f. ££ EX-* + dupados 
navel] A rupture or protrusion at the 
navel. 

Exon (e:xón) 1767. [repr. the pronunce. 
(cgzah) of Fr. exempt. Cf. EXAUN.] Title of 
the four officers of the Yeomen of the Royal 
Guard, styled corporals in their commissions, 
and ranking below the ‘Ensign’. 

Exonerate (egzomnére't), v. 1524. [~ ex- 
onerat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. exonerare, f. ex- 
Ex-! + onus, oner- burden; see -ATE*] 1, 
trans. To take off a burden from; to relieve 
of; to unload, lighten. 2. To discharge, get 
rid of 1542. 3. To free from (a duty, obliga- 
tion, payment, charge, etc.; also, from 
blame) 1548. 

1. Success would certainly e. our finances WEL- 
LINGTON. 2. To exonerat the blader. .whan nede 
shall requyre BOORDE. Neither did this riuer e. 
itself into any sea HAKLUYT. 3. Mr. Hastings. , 
offered to e. the company from that ‘charge’ 
D To e. myself of a greater crime W. IRV- 

Hence Exo'nerate pple. exonerated. Exo:ne- 
ra-tion, the action of discharging, disburdening 
or relieving, or the state of being relieved from a 
duty, office, obligation, payment, ete. ; also from 
blame; a formal discharge. Exo'nerative a. 
tending to give relief (from an obligation). 
Exo'nerator. 

\Exoneretur (egzo:néri-toi). 1824. [L. = 
‘Jet him be discharged’, 3rd. pers. sing. pres. 
subj. pass. of exonerare; see prec.) Law. 
‘An entry made upon the bail-piece upon 
render of a defendant to prison in discharge 
of his bail’ (Wharton). 

Exophtha-‘Imia. 1721. [mod.L., f. next + 
-IA*.] = EXOPHTHALMUS. 

Exophthalmus, -os (eks,ofpe:lmds, -08). 
1872. (mod.L. — Gr. e£ó$0aAuos with pro- 
minent eyes, f. e£ EX-* + ó$0cuós eye.) 
Path. Protrusion of the eye-ball. Hence 
Exophtha-Imic a. of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by, e. var. Exophtha:‘Imy. 

+Exo'pt, v. [- L. exoptare, f. ez- EX-! + 
optare wish.] To desire greatly. FORREST. So 
+Exopta’tion, earnest desire. 

Exorable (e'ksórüb'D, a. Now rare. 1563. 
[- L. ezorabilis, f. exorare; see next, -BLE. 
Cf. Fr. ezorable.] Capable of being moved by 
entreaty. Hence E-xorableness. 

fE'xorate, v. 1599. [— eroral-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. ezorare, f. ex- EX-' + orare pray; 
see -ATE*.] trans. To entreat; to prevail upon 
by entreaty —1054. Hence +Exora-tion. 

Exo-rbital, a. 1876. [f. EX-! + ORBIT + 
AL!'.] Outside the orbit. 

Exorbitance (egzd-abitans). 1611. [f. Ex- 
ORBITANT; see -ANCE.] Tl. Aberration from 
the due or ordinary track; eccentricity, irre- 
gularity, anomaly. Also, aberration of mind. 
—1842. 2. Transgression of law or morality ; 
misconduct, lawlessness, criminality (arch.) 
1611. 3. Excessiveness; now chiefly, of de- 
mands, charges, prices, etc. 1646. 

2. The Border robbers..had committed many 
exorbitances ScoTT. 3. The e. of the duties on tea 
and tobacco MCCULLOCH. So Exo'rbitancy. 

Exorbitant (egzóibitünt). 1460. [- er- 
orbitanl-, pr. ppl. stem of Chr.L. exorbitare, 
f. ex- Ex-! + orbita ORBIT; see -ANT?. Cf. Fr. 
exorbitant.) 

A. adj, 11. Leaving a specified track —1674. 
2. Deviating from the normal track; feccen- 
tric; anomalous; abnormal 1460. 13. For- 
saking, or apt to forsake, the right path; 
erring —1716. 4. Exceeding ordinary or pro- 
per bounds; excessive; outrageously large 
1621. 

2. Causes e., and such as their lawes had not pro- 
vided for HOOKER. 4. E. appetites BURTON, Im- 
positions R. COKE, tributes GIBBON, influence 
1771. Hence Exo-rbitantly adv. 


EXOSTRACIZE 


+B. sb, One who or something which ex- 
ceeds proper limits (rare) 1714. 

Exorbitate (egzó'ibite!t), v. ?Obs. 1600. 
[- exorbital-, pa. ppl. stem of Chr.L. exor- 
bitare; see prec., -ATE?.] intr. To deviate from 
the usual course or orbit. Hence Exorbita:- 
tion. 

Exorcise: see EXORCIZE. 

Exorcism (e:ks¢asiz’m, egz@-asiz’m). ME. 
[= eccl.L. exorcismus — eccl.Gr. éfopkwpós, 
i. efopxitew, f. è EX-* + dpxos oath; see 
-IsM.] 1. The action of exorcising or ex- 
pelling an evil spirit by adjuration, eto. +2. 
improp. Conjuration; the ceremonies ob- 
served in calling up spirits —1052. 3, A 
formula employed in exorcizing 1550. 


Exorcist (eksousish, egzd-asist). ME. 
[- eccl.L. exorcista — Gr. éfopxiorys; see 
prec., -Ist.] 1. One who drives out evil 


spirits by adjuration, ete.; spec. one of the 
four lesser orders in the R. C. Church. 12. 
one who calls up spirits by magical rites 
—1621. 

1. Exorcists, that served to dispossess such as 
TU DONE. by the Devil SELDEN. 2. Jul. C. 11. 
i, 323. 

Exorcize, -ise (e'ksiaseiz, egzü'i8oiz), v. 
1546. [-(O)Fr. ezorciser or eccl.L. ezorcizare 
= Gr. é£opk(tew; see EXORCISM, -IZE. The 
better form ezorcize is the least in use.] 1. 
trans. To drive out (an evil spirit) by the use 
of a holy name; to call forth, expel. 2. To 
clear of evil spirits; to purify 1645. 3. To 
adjure (an evil spirit). Also, to conjure up. 
Now rare. 1584. 

1. Touched him on the shoulder with his staff and 
exorcised the demon Mrs. JAMESON, 2. Monks 
huddled together. .as if to e. the land of a demon 
Lyrron. Hence Exorciza:tion, the action of 
exorcizing. Exorcizer, one who exorcizes. 

\Exordium (egzóadijm). Pl. -iums, -ia. 
1581. [L., f. exordiri, f. ex- EX-! + ordiri be- 
gin.] The beginning of anything; esp. the 
introductory part of a discourse, treatise, 
ete. 

I shall consider them jointly, as in way of E. to 
LA rest SELDEN. Hence Exo-rdial a, introduc- 

TY. 

+Exo-rnate, v. 1539. [= exornal-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. exornare, f. ex- EX-! + ornare 
adorn; see -ATE*.] To adorn, embellish —1589. 
Hence +Exorna:tion, 

+Exo-rtion. 1057. If. exort-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. exoriri (f. ex- EX-! + oriri arise) + 
-10N. Cf. cl.L. exortus.) The action of arising 
or emerging; point of emergence. 

+Exoscula‘tion. 1560. [- L. exosculatio, 
1. exosculat-, pa. ppl. stem of exosculari, f. 
ex- Ex-! + osculari kiss; see -ION.] 1. A 
hearty kiss —1052. 2. Anat. Anastomosis 
1634. 

Exosmose (eksozmó"s) 1828. [- Fr. 
exosmose (Dutrochet); see next. Cf. ENDOS- 
MOSE.] = next. 

Exosmosis (eksozmü"sis). 1899. [mod.L. 
(whence Fr. exosmose), f. Gr. tw EXO- + 
douós pushing + -osis. Cf. ENDOSMOSIS.] 
Phys., etc. The passage of a fluid outwards 
through a porous septum, to mix with ex- 
ternal fluid. Hence Exosmo:tic a. 

Exossate (ekso:se't), v. 1721. [- eaossat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. exossare to bone, f.ex- EX-! 
+ 08, oss- bone; see -ATE*.] trans. To deprive 
of bones; tto cause (fruits) to grow without 
stones. Hence Exossa-tion. 

+Exo-sseous, a. [f. L, exossis, ezossus (f. ex- 
EX-! + os, oss- bone) + -EOUS, after OSSEOUS.] 
Boneless, SIR T. BROWNE. 

\IExostosis (eksostó"sis). 1730. [mod.L. 
- Gr. éfósrocis (Galen) outgrowth of bone, 
f. e£ EX-? + daréov bone: see -OBIS.]! 1. 
Path. The formation of bone on another bone, 
or on some other structure in the body. Also 
concr. a bony tumour found upon a bone or 
cartilage. 2. Bol. A diseased condition of 
plants, in which hard woody projections 
grow from the main stem or roots 1866. 
Hence Exo-stosed ppl. a. affected with. e. 
Exosto-tic a. pertaining to e.; of the nature 
of an e. 

Exostracize (ekso:strásoiz), v. 1838. [- Gr. 
eoorpaxitew, f. € EX-* + dozpaxilew OSTRAOIZE.] 
To banish by ostracism; also fig. Hence 
iExo'stracism. 


EXOTERIC 


Exoteric (eksoterik). 1655. [- L. ero- 
lericus — Gr. déwrepixds, f. e&wréow, compar. of 
uw outside; see EXO-, -1C.] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to the outside; ex- 
ternal 1602. 2. Suitable to the uninitiated. 
Hence, of disciples, etc.: Belonging to the 
outer circle. Opp. to ESOTERIC, q.v. 1655. 3. 
transf. Current among the outside public; 
popular 1813, 

2, Plato like Pythagoras had e. and esoteric opi- 
nions LEWES. 

B. sb. 1, pl. (After Gr. rà efwrepxd) Exo- 
teric doctrines or treatises 1738. 2. One of 
the uninitiated; an outsider 1697, 

Hence Exote-rical a., -ly adv. 

Exo-tery. 1763. [prob. a misprint.] Exo- 
teric doctrine or instruction. 

Exotic (egzotik). 1599. [- L. exoticus - Gr. 
éfwrixds, f. fw; cf. EXOTERIC.] 

A. adj. 1, tAlien; introduced from abroad, 
not indigenous. fb. Drawn from outside 
-1727. 2. Foreign (now rare); hence tout- 
landish, barbarous 1629. 

1. An exotick and forain territory 1650. An e. 
plant 1660. 2. An e. habit and demeanour SWIFT. 

B. sb. 1. A plant or fanimal of foreign ex- 
traction; a foreign plant not acclimatized. 
Also transf. and fig. 1645. 2. A foreigner 
(rare) 1651. 

Hence fExo'tical a, 1 Exo:tical-ly adv., -ness. 
Exo'ticism, tendency to adopt what e; e. 
character; a foreign idiom or expression. 

Expand (ekspend), v. ME. [- L. er- 
pandere, f. ex- EX-' + pandere spread.] 1. 
trans. To spread out; to open out, unfold; 
to spread out smooth; also, to display, lit. 
and fig. b. To develop; to write out in full; 
in Alg. to state at length in a series 1802. 2. 
intr. for refi. To spread itself out; to unfold, 
open out; to develop 1560. 3. trans. ‘To 
spread out every way’ (J.); to cause to in- 
crease in bulk; to dilate, enlarge. Also refi. 
1045. 4, intr. for refl. To increase in bulk, 
swell; to dilate; also fig. 1791. 

1. E. thy sails PoPE. Sicily then lay expanded. 
like a map beneath our eyes L. HUNT. 2. Streams 
,.expanding..to deep green lakes T" LL. 3. 
To e. the Spirits 1707, a volume MACAULAY, the 
chest 1894, 4. When the air is warmed, it ex- 
pands 1854. Hence Expa:nder, one who, or that 
which, expands, 

Expanding, ppl. a. 1776. [f. prec. + 
ING*.] 1. That opens out or is opening out. 
2. That becomes enlarged 1874. 

2. E.-alloy, such as expands in cooling; E. bit, a 
boring-bit whose diameter is adjustable KNIGHT. 

tExpa‘nse, a. ME. [- L. expansus, pa. 
pple. of expandere EXPAND.) 1. Bot. Ex- 
panded, spread out 1819. 2, Separate; opp. 
to COLLECT. (See Skeat in Chaucer's Astrolabe 

(1872) Gloss.) 

Expanse (ekspie-ns), sb. 1667. [- mod.L. 
expansum (n. of L. expansus, pa. pple. of 
expandere), in Eng. contexts XVII-XVIII, used 
to render Heb. raki‘a (Vulg. firmamentum), f. 
rüka beat, stamp, beat out, spread out.) 1. 
That which is expanded or spread out; a 
wide extent of anything; esp. in The expanse: 
the firmament. 2. Enlargement, expansion. 
Also, the amount or distance of expansion. 
1860. 

1, Let there be Lights High in th’ e. of Heaven 
Mir. P. L. vit, 340, The broad e. of brow SCOTT. 

TExpa-nse, v. 1477. [- expans-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. erpandere EXPAND.] = EXPAND 
v. 1, 3. 17006. 

Expansible (ekspw-nsib’l), a. 1691. [f. as 
prec, + -IBLE. Cf. Fr. ezpansible.] That can 
be expanded. 

Readily e...by Heat BOYLE. An e. system of 
theology 1850. Hence Expa:nsibi-lity, e, qua- 
lity. Expa-nsibleness. Expa-nsibly ad». 

Expansile (ekspe-nsil, -oil), a. 1730. [f. 
as prec. + -ILE.] 1. Capable of expansion 
1776. 2. Of, or of the nature of, expansion. 

1. E. and contractile by heat and cold FoRDYCE. 

Expansion (ekspe-nfon). 1611. [- late L. 
expansto, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The action 
or process of expanding or spreading out; 
the state of being expanded or spread out 
1616. b. Development; writing out in full; 
in Alg. the process or result of working out a 
contracted expression 1858, 2. Anything 
that is spread out; an expanse 1611. 13. Ex- 
tent; space to which anything is extended; 
also, pure space —1712. 4, Dilatation; an 


= 
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instance of this 1634. b. Comm., etc. An 
extension (of business transactions); also, an 
increase of the circulating medium 1847. 5, 
The amount or degree of dilatation 1790. 6. 
coner. An expanded portion; what (a thing) 
is expanded into 1860. 7. Steam-engine. The 
increase in bulk of the steam which takes 
place in a partially filled cylinder after com- 
munication with the boiler is cut off 1782. 

1. The easie e. of the wing of a bird GREW. 2. All 
that lies Beneath the starr’d e. of the skies 
1760. 4. The love of liberty is simply the instinct 
in man for e. M. ARNOLD. 

attrib. and Comb., as e.-theory; e.-coupling, one 
consisting of an e.-drum of thin copper between 
the extremities of two pipes, which, in elongating, 
press the sides of the drum in, and draw them out 
in cooling; -curb, in Horology, a contrivance for 
counteracting expansion and contraction; 
-drum, an arrangement by which an occasional 
change of speed may be effected; -engine, one 
in which the piston is propelled, during the latter 
Dus of its course, by the expansion of the steam 

irst introduced; -gear, an apparatus for cutting 
off steam from the cylinder at a given point of the 
stroke; -joint, ‘a stuffing-box joint connecting 
the steam pipes, so as to allow one of them to 
slide within the enlarged end of the other when 
the length increases by expansion' (Weale); 
-slide, a slide belonging to the e.-valve, a valve 
which shuts off the steam in its passage to the 
cylinder. 

Expansionist (cksps-nfonist). 1862. [f. 
prec. + -I8T.] One who advocates expansion. 
Also attrib. 

Expansive (ckspu-nsiv), a. 1651. |f. ex- 
pans- (pa. ppl. stem of L. erpandere EXPAND) 
+ -IVE.] 1. Tending or adapted to expand. 
2. Of or pertaining to expansion; depending 
upon the principle of expansion 1782. 3. 
Having wide bounds, or a wide range; broad, 
extensive; comprehensive 1800. 

1. E. ether 1805, utterance 1858. An e. force 
1886. 2. The said new or e. engine Watt's Patent. 
No. 1321, 4. 3. An e. intellect D'ISRAELI, forehead 
1834. Hence Expa'nsive-ly adv., -ness. Ex- 
pansi-vity (rare). 

TiExpa:nsum. 1635. [mod.L.; 
PANSE 8b.] = EXPANSE sb. 1704. 

fExpa-nsure. 1606. [f. as prec. + -URE.] 
The process of expanding; also, = EXPANSE 
sb. 1, 1611. 

Ex parte, ex-parte (e:kspá-ti), advb. 
Phr. used as adj. 1672. [L. EX, abl. of pars 
side, PART sb.] 1. orig. Law. Made or executed 
on one side only. 2. gen. Of statements, etc.: 
Made by or in the interest of one side only 
1812. 

Expatiate (ekspé'-fie't), v. 1538. [- ez- 
(s)patiat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ex(s)patiari, f. 
ex- EX-! + spaliari walk, f. spatium SPACE sb. ; 
see -ATE*.] 1, intr. To walk about at large, 
wander at will. Also transf. and fig. 2. To 
speak or write at some length; to be copious 
in description or discussion. Const. on, upon. 
1612. 13. trans. To enlarge, extend; to 
spread abroad; to magnify. Also trefi. and 
intr, for refi. 1738. tb. ‘To allow to range’ 
(J.). refl. only, 1095. 

1. Winter-flies..crawl out..to e. in the sun 
LOWELL. 2. Ancient orators used to e. in praise of 
their country BP. BERKELEY. 3. The Jordan. .ex- 
patiateth itself into the waters of Merom FULLER. 

Hence Expa-tiater, -or. Exj a:tia‘tion, the 
action of expatiating. Expa-tlative a. expansive. 
Expa-tiatory a. characterized by expatiation. 

Expatriate (ckspé^trie't), v. 1768. [- er- 
patriat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. ezpatriare, 
f. ezr- EX-! + patria native land.] 1. trans. 
To drive (a person) away from his native 
country; to banish 1817. 2. refl. (rarely intr. 
for refi.) To withdraw from one's native 
country; to renounce one's allegiance 1768. 

1. He apologized at length for proposing to e. the 
negroes 1856. Hence Expartriate ppl. a. ex- 
patriated; sb. an expatriated person. 

Expatriation (ckspé:trié‘-fon). 1816. [f. 
prec. ; see -ATION.] 1. The action of banishing 
à person from his own country; the state of 
being banished. 2, The action of withdraw- 
ing from one's country ; emigration. Also, 
renunciation of one's allegiance. 1825. 
Jude bishops and clergy sought refuge in e. 


see Ex- 


Expect (ckspe-kt), v. 1560. [= L. ex(s)pe- 
clare, f. ex- EX-! + spectare loo ] FL. intr. 
To wait —1765. +2. trans. To wait for, await 
71822. 3. To look for mentally; to look for- 


EXPECTORANT 


ward to, regard as about to happen; A 
cipate the occurrence or the OAE 
Const. with simple obj., obj. and inf, or 
clause as obj.; also absol. 1601. 4, a, With 
can = ‘to look for with likelihood’ 1650. b, 
To look for as due from another; to look for 
and require 1634. 5. To suppose, surmise 
PA Now dial. S colloq. 1592. 

1. Heb. 10:13. 2. Prisons e. the wic 
3. They expected us, and we expected ta uh Di 
For. They did not e. she could ever recover 
1726. 4. b. England expects every man to do his 
duty NELSON. 

Hence tExpe:ct sb. expectation, Expe'ctable 
a, to be expected. Expe'ctedly adv, according to 
expectation, Expe-cter. +-or, one who expects, 

Expectance (ekspe-ktüns) 1602, i- L. 
ex(s)pectantia, f. ex(s)pectant-, pr. ppl. stem 
of ex(s)pectare; see prec., -ANOR.] 1. The 
action or state of waiting for anything. Some- 
what arch. 1603. 2. The action of looking 
for mentally. Obs. or arch. 1631. fb. The 
condition of being expected; as, in expectance 
—1640. 13. Ground, reason, or warrant for 
expecting something —1793. 14. That which 
is expected 168. 

3. A good esta! 1 possession; fine expectances 
besides RICHARDSON. 80 Expe'ctancy. 

Expectancy (ekspe'ktünsi) 1598. [f, as 
prec.; see -ANOY.] Tfl. = EXPECTANOE 1, 
(rare.) 1649. 2. = EXPECTANCE 2; also, an 
instance of this 1600. b. esp. The position of 
being entitled to anything at some future 
time, either as à remainder, or reversion, or 
on the death of some one 1811. c. That from. 
which much is expected (arch.) 1602, 3. 
EXPECTANCE 2 b; also, anything in expect- 
ance 1598. 4. The extent of reasonable ex- 
pectation 1020. 

2. c. Th' expectansie and Rose of the faire 
State Hami. 11. i, 100. 

Expectant (ekspe-ktint). ME. [f. as prec.; 
see -ANT!.] 

A. adj. 1. In a state of expectation; waiting, 
looking out; esp. that expects à succession, 
appointment, or the like. 2, Existing in ex- 
pectancy ; reversionary 162: 

1. An anxious and e. eye SOUTHEY. An e. occu- 
pier 1886, 2. A fee simple e. COKE. Hence Ex- 
pe:ctantly adr. 

B. sb. One who expects an arrival, occur- 
rence, etc.; one who looks to receive some- 
thing; esp. in Law, an expectant heir 1625. 

Expectation (ekspekté'fon). 1538. [- L, 
ex(s)pectatio, t. ex(s)pectal-, pa. ppl. stem of 
ex(s)pectare; see EXPECT, -I0N. Of. (O)Fr. 
expectation.) 1. The action or state of wait- 
ing, or of waiting for (something). Now only: 
Expectant waiting. 1550. b. Med. The 
method of waiting upon the efforts of nature 
in the treatment of a disease 1689. 2, T 
action of mentally looking for something 
take place; anticipation 1552. 3. Expectancy 
1538. 4. Ground or warrant for expecting 
1611; pl. prospects of inheritance or of GA 
mentary gifts 1669. 5. The condition of 
being expected; only in phr. in cone 
1057. 6. That which is expected or loo! m 
forward to 1596. 7. The degree of pron 
ability of the occurrence of any conting® 
event 1832. k 
2. Our expectations that others will act 80 ante 
in such circumstances BUTLER. 4. I Day Vla- 
are called expectations LYTTON, 7. Phr. TENE y 
tion of life: that duration which may reas 


be expected from a life of a given age. " 
i p] p iv). 1488. [- mec. 
Expectative (ckspe:ktátiv). T 


L. ezpectativus (in phr. gratia expecta ; 
as Pres sce -IVE. Cf. Fr. expectatif, -ive, ad 
and sb, (XVI). " 
A. oui 1. Bt or pertaining to expectation ^ 
tof prospective effect. 2. Characterize 
waiting for events 1611. E 
B. sp. omething in expectation; fu kot 
pectancy —1758. 2. A mandate gu o f n 
pope or king conferring the expectati 1665 
benefit; also called expectative grace pH 
fExpe'ction, 1532. [erron. f. AR] 
after apparent anal. of inspect, MEET i. 
= EXPECTATION. —1658. So Expe'ci 
(rare) = EXPECTATIVE. — ge, jen 
Expectorant (ekspe-ktorant)- Ev. Jorarei 
pectsrant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. expe 
see next. - ANTI] je 
A. adj. That promotes expectoration 181 
B. sb. An expectorant medicine. 
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Expectorate (ekspe-ktore't), v. 1601. 
[-expectorat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. expectorare, 
fez- EX-! + pectus, pector- breast; see -ATE?.] 
1. trans. 1To clear out from the chest or 
lungs —1678; to eject (phlegm, ete.) from the 
chest or lungs by coughing, hawking, or 
spitting 1666. Also absol. = to spit 1827. 
12. To expel from the breast or mind —1656. 
Also refi. and intr. for refl. 

Expectoration (ekspe:któré^fon). 1672. 
[f. prec.; see -ATION.] 1. The action of ex- 
pectorating; discharge of phlegm from the 
chest by coughing, etc. 2. concr. That which 
is expectorated, as phlegm 1817. 

Expectorative (ekspe:którütiv). 1666. |f. 
ag prec.; see -IVE.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to expectoration 
1883. 

B. sb. = EXPEOCTORANT sb. 

Expede (ekspi-d), v. Se. 1513. [- L. ez- 
pedire; see EXPEDITE v.] EXPEDITE t. 4. 

+Expe-diate a. |f. Fr. expédié, pa. pple. of 
expédier - med.L. expediare (= L. expedire).] 
Expeditious. EVELYN. 

[Expediate v., prob. error for EXPEDITE.] 

Expedience (ekspzdiéns) 1593. [f. as 
next, see -ENCE; partly f. EXPEDIENT.] Tl. 
Dispatch; also, that which requires dispatch; 
an expedition, etc. —1606. 2. XPEDIENCY 
1, Obs. 1619. 3. EXPEDIENCY 2; pl. in- 
terested motives, ete. 1608. 

Expediency (cksp7-diénsi). 1612. [- late 
L. expedientia advantage (Boethius); in later 
use f. EXPEDIENT; seo -ENCY.] 1, The quality 
of being expedient; suitability to the condi- 
tions; fitness, advantage; tan advantage. 
2, The consideration of what is expedient, 
as a rule of action; what is politic, as dist. 
from what is just or right 1612. b. occas. in 
pl. The requirements of expediency 1843. 

1. In some perplexity, about the e. of the 
voyage 1741. 2. Matters of mere e., that affect 
neither honor, morality, or religion CHATHAM. 
Following his duty instead of consulting e. JANE 
AUSTEN, 

Expedient (ckspi-diént). ME. [- espe- 
dienl-, pr. ppl. stem of L. expedire; see 
EXPEDITE v., -ENT. Partly through Fr. es- 
pédient.) 

A. adj. t1. Expeditious, SHAKS. 2, Advanta- 
gcous; fit, proper, or suitable to the circum- 
stances of the case ME. 3. Useful, politic, as 
opp. to just or right. Often absol. 1774. 

p Rich. III, i.i 7. 2. Those things to know 

r me be full e, 1519. The most e. settlements 
for a trading country 1800. 3. Too fond of the 


Tight to pursue the e. G S 3 
Poalen? ae he e. GOLDSM. Hence Ex 


B. sb. t1. That which helps forward, or con- 
duces to an object; a means to an end (rare) 
-1007. 2. A device adopted in an exigency; 
à resource, shift 1653. 

a Finding out expedients . for shifting from one 

o another all personal Punishments BREVINT. 
Expediential (ekspe:dije-nfal), a. 1850. 
t EXPEDIENCY + -AL'] Of, pertaining to, 
p: having regard to, what is expedient. 

Tence Expedie-ntially adv. 

Expe-diment. 1547. [- late and med.L. 
expedimentum, f. L. expedire; see EXPEDITE 
pii -MENT.] fl. An expedient —1677. 2. ‘The 
Whole of a person's goods and chattels, bag 
and baggage’ (Wharton), 

Expeditate (ekspe-dite't), v. 1502. [— ex- 
i fear Pa. ppl. stem of med.L. expeditare, 
ee 2X- + pes, ped- foot, on anal. of 
o ie excapitare decapitate.] To cut off 
forsee RE three claws or the ball of the 
dita-tion, law. Now Hist. Hence Expe- 
pie xpedite, a. 1545. [- L. expeditus, pa. 
na HE expedire; see next, -ITE*.] 1. Free of 
sobediments; unimpeded ~1604. 2. Of 
quib ete. : Lightly equipped so as to move 
dus ie 3. Ready, prompt, expedi- 
thoes: - Hence tE-xpedite-ly adv., 
pa pelts (e-kspidoit), v. 1471. [- expedit-, 
frio m + Stem of L. ezpedire extricate (orig. 
iy 1 Ue feet), make ready, put in order, f. es- 

+ pes, ped- foot; see -ITE*.] fl. trans. 

car of difficulties 1681. 2. To help for- 
fel hasten the progress of 1618. 3. To per- 
quickly, dispatch 1471. 4. To dispatch, 
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issue officially; transf. to send out (an army, 
munitions, etc.). Now rare. 1606. 

1. Mitt. P. L. X. 474. 2. To e. one's desires 
RALEGH, destruction FULLER, a local bill MACAU- 
LAY. 3. To e. an order SMEATON. 4. Though such 
charters be expedited of course BACON. Hence 
E-xpediter. 

Expedition (ekspidi-Jon). ME. [-(O)Fr. ex- 
pédition — L. ezpeditio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
Tl. The action of expediting; the condition 
of being expedited; prompt execution or 
supply; dispatch —1667. 2. A sending or set- 
ting forth for some definite purpose; esp. a. 
warlike enterprise ME. 3. concr. What is 
thus sent out, e.g. a body of persons, a fleet, 
etc. 1693. 4. The quality of being ‘expedite’; 
promptness, haste, speed 1529. 

1. A bill inst Pluralityes is committed. Seve- 
ral other things in e. MARVELL, 2. Mean while the 
Son On his great E. now appeer'd MILT, P. L. VIL 
193. 3. An e. may consist of a single ship CORY. 
4. With winged e., Swift as the lightning glance 
MiLT. 

Hence Expedi-tionary a. of, pertaining to, or 
sent on an e.; fsb. a papal officer who took care of 
dispatches. }Expedi-tioner, one who engaged in 
ane. Expeditionist, one who goes on an e. 

Expeditious (ekspidifos), a. 1599. |f. 
prec. ; see -ITIOUS*.] 1. Characterized by expe- 
dition; performed with expedition 1610. 2. 
Acting or moving with expedition; speedy. 

1. E. measures 1832, travelling 1866. 2. An e. 
set of workmen 1771. Expeditious-ly adv., 
-ness. 

+Expe-ditive, a. [f. EXPEDITE v. + -IVE. 
Cf. Fr. expéditif in same sense.) Expeditious. 
BACON. 

Expel (ekspel), v. ME. [- L. expellere, t. 
ex- Ex-' + pellere drive, thrust.] 1. trans. 
To drive out; to eject by force. Const. from. 
(occas. out of); also with double obj. (from 
omitted). 2. To turn out, eject from a 
society, ete, 1534. f3. To reject from con- 
sideration —1742. t4. To keep out. Haml. 
v. i. 239. 

1. Power to expell and cast out devils 1577. He 
sent..two knights..to e. them the convent 
HUME. To e. an idea from consciousness H 
SPENCER. 2. To be expell'd the University 1648. 

Hence Expe-llable a. capable of being, or liable 
to be, expelled. Expe-llent a., also -ant, that 
expels or tends to e.; sb. an expellent medicine. 
Expe'ller. 

Expend (ekspe-nd), v. ME. [~ L. expen- 
dere, f. ez- Ex-! + pendere weigh, pay. Cf. 
DISPEND, SPEND v.) 1, (rans. To pay away, 
lay out, spend (money); esp. for determinate 
objects. Const. in, upon. Also absol. Also 
transf. and fig. 2. To use up (material or 
force) in any operation; also refi. 1745. b. 
Naut. To lose (spars, masts, ete.); to pay out 
(rope) 1801. 13. To weigh mentally —1677. 

1. To e. money in beer 1867. transf., etc. To e. 
time SHAKS., care 1728, wisdom EMERSON, blood 
1854. 2. The English archers. .having expended 
their arrows, drew their swords 1859. 

Hence Expendable a. Expe'nder. 

fExpe'nditor. 1499. [- med.L. ezpenditor, 
f. expenditus, irreg. pa. pple. (after venditus 
sold) of expendere; see prec., -OR 2.] Law. 
One who has charge of expenditure; spec. 
formerly an officer appointed to disburse the 
money collected by tax for the repair of 
sewers —1847. 

Expenditure (ekspenditina). — 1769. If. 
EXPEND, after prec.; see -URE.] 1. The action 
or practice of expending; disbursement; con- 
sumption. 2. The amount expended from 
time to time 1791. 

1. Our e. purchased commerce and conquest 
BURKE. A vast e. of pains BROWNING. 2. The 
Income and E. of Great Britain 1791. 

Expense (ckspe-ns). ME. [-AFr. expense, 
alt. of OFr. espense — late L. expensa, fem. 
(sc. pecunia money) of pa. pple. of L. ex- 
pendere EXPEND.) fl. The action of expend- 
ing; the state of being expended; disburse- 
ment; consumption; loss 1797. 12. Money, 
or a sum, expended —1765. 3. Burden of ex- 
penditure; the cost or sacrifice involved in 
any course of action, etc. 1632. b. In pl. 
esp.: ‘Money out of pocket’, or its reimburse- 
ment ME. c. An occasion of expense 1873. 

1. All of them..dread a woman of expence 
FoRDYCE. The sun is not wasted by e. of light 
FRANKLIN. 2. Where a. People thrive, there the 
income is greater than the expence PETTY. 3. b. 
There's expences for thee SHAKS. c. His sons are 
an e. to him 1894. 
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Comb. e.-magazine, a magazine in which a 
small portion of ammunition is kept for im- 
mediate use. 

Hence {Expe‘nseful a. costly; also extravagant. 
+Expe‘nseless a. without e. 

Expensive (ekspe-nsiv), a. 1628. [f. ex- 
pens-, pa. ppl. stem of L. expendere; see 
EXPEND, -IVE. Assoc. early with EXPENSE.) 
1, Given to expenditure; lavish; extravagant 
(now rare). 2. Attended with expense; costly, 
dear. Also transf. 1634, 

1. E. of ink Br. HALL, Health and Fortune 
STEELE, time 1817. Sir Oliver, likewise an e. man 
CARLYLE. 2. An e. remedy EVELYN, education 
FROUDE. 

Hence Expe'nsively adv, Expe'nsiveness, the 
p of being e.; costliness; extravagance (now 
rare). 

Expergefaction (ekspo:rdsife-kfon). Now 
rare. 1638. [- late L. expergefactio, 1. experge- 
facl-, pa. ppl. stem of L. expergefacere, f. ez- 
pergere awake, arouse; see -FAOTION.] The 
action of awakening or rousing; the state or 
fact of being awakened, 

Experience (ckspi*riéns), sb. ME. [7 (O)Fr. 
expérience — L. experientia, f. experiri try; 
see EX-', -ENCE.] tl. The action of putting 
to the test; trial 21008; an experiment —1763. 
12. Proof by trial; demonstration —1715. 
3. The observation of facts or events, con- 
sidered as a source of knowledge ME. 4. The 
fact of being consciously the subject of a 
state or condition, or of being consciously 
affected by an event. Also, an instance of 
this. ME. b. A state of mind or feeling form- 
ing part of the inner religious life 1074. 5, 
What has been experienced 1607. 6. Per- 
sonal knowledge 1553; tan experimental fact, 
maxim, rule, or device —1608. 7. The state of 
having been occupied in any study or prac- 
tice, in affairs, or in the intercourse of life; 
the duration or extent of such occupatio: 
the qualifications thereby acquired 1483. 

1. Make E. of my loyalty, by some service SHIR- 
LEY. 3. E. informs us only of what has been, but 
never of what must be REID. 4. Experiens. . were 
ynough for me To speke of wo that is in mariage 
CHAUCER. b. A repetition of Christiana’s e, 
BUNYAN. 5. Profound study of Indian e. MILL. 
6. Most men have the generosity to pay for their 
own e. 1791. 7. His yeares but yong, but his e. old. 
Two Gent, 11. iv. 69. 

Experience (ekspi*-riéns), v. 1533. [f. prec. 
sb.] ti. trans. To make experiment of; to 
test, try —1780; to prove by experience —1750, 
2. To have experience of; to feel, suffer, 
undergo 1588; to find by experience 1580. 
13. To give experience to; to train (soldiers). 
Also in passive: To be taught by experience. 
—1654. 

2. What we e. in the present world BUTLER. Phr. 
To e. religion (U.8.): to be converted. 3. The 
Footmen..being experienced to run suddenly 
with the Horse men, leaped into the battail 
TOPSELL. 

Hence Expe-rienced ppl. a. having experience; 
wise or skilful through experience; ttested; felt, 
suffered, undergone. Expe:riencer, one who ex- 
periences, or }makes experiments. 

+Experient, a. ME. [- experient-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. ezperiri; see EXPERIENCE, -ENT. 
Cf. OFr, experient, ad Experienced —1630, 

Experiential (ekspi*:ri,e-nfál), a. 1816. (f. 
EXPERIENCE sb. + -IAL, after inference, inferen- 
tial, ete.| Of, pertaining to, or derived from, 
experience or observation. 

Phr. E. philosophy: the system which derives all 
knowledge from experience. 

Hence Experie-ntialism, the doctrine that all 
knowledge is derived from experience, Experi- 
entialist, an adherent of experientialism. Ex- 
perientially adv. 

Experiment (ckspe-rimént), sb. ME, [7 OFr, 
experiment or L. experimentum, f. experiri 
try; see EXPERIENCE, -MENT.] 1. The action 
of trying anything; a test, trial. Now arch. 
2. A procedure adopted in uncertainty 
whether it will answer the purpose 1594. 3. 
An action or operation undertaken in order 
to discover something unknown, to test a 
hypothesis, or establish or illustrate some 
known truth ME. 4. Experimentation 1678, 
+5. Experience; an instance of this. Const. 
of. -1741. 16. Practical proof; an example 
—1684, 

2. It is good. .not to try Experiments in States 
Bacon. 4. This is proved by E. 1678. 5. I know by 
som experiments which I have had of you 
HOWELL. 
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Experiment (ekspe-rimént), v. 1481. [f. 
prec. sb.] t1. (rans. To experience -1727. 12. 
To ascertain or establish by trial 1812. +3. 
To make an experiment upon, test, try 21776. 
4. inir, To make an experiment or experi- 
ments. Const. on. 1787. 

4. A person who has experimented with a reflec- 
tor 1837. Hence Expe:rimenta‘tion, the action 
or process of experimenting, a es of experi- 
ments. Expe:rime-ntative a. inclined to make 
an experiment; of the nature of an experiment. 
TExpe'rimenta:tor (rare), an experimenter; also, 
an empiric, Expe-rimenter, -or, Expe-rimen- 
tist, one who makes or tries experiments. 

Experimental (ekspe:rime:ntal). ME. 
[7 med.L. ezperimentalis; see EXPERIMENT sb., 
AL] 

A. adj. 1. Based on or derived from experi- 
ence; founded on experience only. 2. Based 
on, derived from, or ascertained by experi- 
ment 1570. 3. Tentative 1818. 4. Relating to 
experiments; used in or for making experi- 
ments 1792. 

2. Phr. E. philosophy: (a) the phiiosdphy which 
insists on experiment as the necessary foundation 
of all reasoned conclusions; (b) Physics or ‘natu- 
ral philosophy’ as demonstrated by means of ex- 
periments (now rare). So also, e. chemistry, 
physics, science. Hence e. philosopher, etc. Hence 
Expe:rime:ntally adv, by experience; by means 
of experiment. 

B, sb. A trial; an experimental proof; a 
datum of experience; in pl. experimental 
knowledge 1628. 

Hence Expe:rime-ntalism, the principles of 
the e, school in punoo or science; e. research. 
Expe:rime'ntalist, one who experiments in some 
branch of science; one who is fond of trying 
experiments. Expe:rime-ntalize, v. intr, to make 
or try experiments, 

TExpe:rimenta-rian. 1661. 

MENT 8b. + -ARIAN.] 

A. adj. Relying on experiment ~1816. 

B. sb. An experimental philosopher 1690. 

Experimented (eksperiméntéd), ppl. a. 
1477. [f. EXPERIMENT v. + -ED'] 1, Ex- 
perienced; practised in (an art). Now rare. 
12. Proved or known by experience —1807. 
13. Met with in experience —1812. 

tExperre:ction. (f. experrect- (pa. ppl. 
stem of L. expergisci wake up) + -I0N.] The 
action of waking up. P. HOLLAND. 

Expert (ekspà'1t), a. ME. [- (O)Fr. expert, 
refash. of tespert after L. expertus, pa. pple. 
of experiri try. Of. EXPERIENCE.) fl. Ex- 
perienced (in), having experience (of) 1072. 
2. Trained by practice, skilled. Const. at, in, 
tof, to with inf. ME. 13. Tried, proved by 
experience —1612. 

l. A Militia..e. in war PETTY. 2. Maystres.. 
That were of lawe e. and curious CHAUCER. An e. 
Arithmeticien DEE. E. Mariners 1632. E. Valour 
1665. 3. His Pylot Of verie e., and approu'd 
Allowance Oth. 11, i. 49. Hence Expe:rt-ly adv., 
-ness. 

tExpe'rt, a. ME. [— L. expers, expert- lit. 
‘having no part in’, f. eż- Ex-t + pars, part- 
PART sb.] Devoid of, free from —1660. 

Expert (e:-kspóat), sb. 1825. [- Fr. expert 
(the adj. used subst.); see EXPERT a.") 
1, One who is ExPERT (sense 2) 1853. 2. One 
whose special knowledge or skill causes him 
to be an authority; a specialist; also attrib. 
1825. 

1. An e. at hurdle-making ROGERS. 2. My writ- 
ing was well known; experts swore that the for- 
gery was by me BESANT. attrib, E. evidence, wit- 
ness, ete. 

tExpe-rt, v. ME. [- expert-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. experiri; see EXPERT a.'] To experience; 
to know by experience —1587. 

Expertise (ekspeatz-z). 1869. [Fr.] Ex- 
pert opinion or knowledge; also, the quality 
or state of being expert. 

fExpe-tible, a. 1569. [- L. expetibilis, f. 
expetere desire, f. ex- EX-! + pelere seek; see 

-BLE.] To be wished for; desirable —1079. 

Expiable (e-kspiáb'l, a. 1570. [- Fr. ez- 
piable or eccl.L. expiabilis, f. expiare; see 

EXPIATE v., -BLE.] Capable of being ezpiated ; 
a8, an e. wrong. 

tE-xpiate, ppl. a. [- L. expiatus, pa. pple. 
of expiare; see next, -ATE*.] Of an appointed 
time: Fully come. Rich. III, m. iii. 23. 

Expiate (ekspije't), v. 1594. [- expiat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. expiare, f. ex- EX-! + 
iare seek to appease (by sacrifice), f. pius. 
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devout, PIOUS; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To avert 
by religious ceremonies. Obs. exc. Antig. 
1611. 12. To purify with religious rites —1660. 
3. To extinguish the guilt of 1608. 4. To pay 
the penalty of 1665. 5. To make reparation 
for 1626. Also tinír. with for. +6. To extin- 
guish by suffering to the full; to end by 
death —1615. 

2. To Lustrate and E. a City STANLEY. 3. An 
Affront that nothing but Blood can e. ADDISON. 
4. To e. the act with one's life STUBBS. 5. To e. 
MEE by benefits EMERSON. 6. SHAKS. Sonn. 
xxii. 

Hence E-xpiatist, E'xpiator, one who atones 
fully for. 

Expiation (ekspié^fon). 1482. [— L. ex- 
piatio, f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. (O)Fr. expia- 
lion.] 1. The action of expiating or making 
atonement for, etc.; also, the condition of 
being expiated. 2. The means by which 
atonement is made 1538. 

1. I will found masses for his soul, in e. of my 

uilt Scorr. Phr. Fast (or feast) of Expiation: a 

ewish ceremony observed on the 10th day of 
Tisri, when the High Priest made e. for his own 
sins and those of the people. 2. Human victims 
as an e. for guilt W. ROBERTSON. Hence Expia-- 
tional a. pertaining to e. 

Expiatory (e-kspiatori), a. 1548. [— eccl.L. 
expiatorius, f. as prec.; see -ORY*.] Having 
the attribute of expiating; serving to ex- 
piate. Const. of. So TExpiato-rious a. 

tE-xpilate, v. [- expilat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. expilare, f. ex- Ex-' + pilare plunder; see 
-ATE*.] trans, To pillage, plunder. BP. HALL. 

Hence Expila-tion, the action of pillaging; 
coner. plunder. +E-xpilator, a pillager. 

Expirant (ekspoirünt). rare. 1830. [f. 
EXPIRE v. + -ANT.] A name for a supposed 
vessel in plants, which assists in evaporation. 


Expiration (ekspiré'-fon). 1526. [- L. 
ex(s)piratio, f. ex(s)pirat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
ex(s)pirare; see EXPIRE, -ION.] 1. The action 
of breathing out (air, etc.); emission 1642. 
2. The action of breathing out air from the 
lungs. Also transf. of plants. 1603. 13. Ex- 
halation; that which is expired; an exhala- 
tion -1667. t4. The action of breathing one's 
last; death —1807. Also ttransf. and fig. 5. 
"iE coming to an end; termination, close 
1562. 

1. Regular inspirations and expirations of air, 
by caverns and fissures MORSE. 3. The true Cause 
of Cold, is an E. from the Globe of the Earth 
Bacon. 4. The Lord Treasurer..had notice of 
the Clark's e. CLARENDON, 5. A fortnight after 
the e. of the treaty CLARENDON. 

Expiratory (ekspoi"rütori) a. 1847. |f. 
EXPIRAT(ON + -ORY*] Of or pertaining to 
expiration. 

Expire (ekspoi*-1), v. ME. [-(O)Fr. expirer 
7 L. ex(s)pirare, f. ex- EX-' + spirare breathe.) 
1. trans. To breathe out (air, etc.) from the 
lungs. Also absol.1590. 12. To give out, emit, 
exhale —1808. 13. inir. To pass out in, or like, 
breath; hence, of the winds, etc.: To rush 
forth 1729. +4. trans. To breathe out in the 
article of death —1720. 5. intr. To breathe 
one’s last, die ME. Also fransf. 6. To come 
to an end; to terminate; to become void; to 
become extinct 1450. 17. To cause to expire 
or cease; to put an end to —1612. 

1. absol. [The Whales] expired with a rushi 
sound, the instant the blow-hole was expose: 
GOSSE. 2. Ev'ry shrub expires perfume CHUR- 
CHILL. 3. The linstocks touch the ponderous ball 
expires DRYDEN. 5. God onely knows. . what be- 
comes of a mans spirit, when he expireth HOBBES. 
transf. A lamp that was just expiring GOLDSM. 6. 
Until your date e. SHAKS. A truce which expired 
in. .1635. 1659. The title of the daughters 


ed Drs birth of a son CRUISE. 7. Rom. & 


. iv. 
. [E'xpirate (in sense 1). Hence +Expi-re 
mA Expi:ree-, an ex-convict. Expi'rer, 


ab. 
one who expires; also, an expiree. 


Expiring (ekspoi*rin), ppl. a. 1609. [f. 


prec. + -ING*.] That expires; breathing out 
air from the lungs, etc.; breathing his or its 
ie ovine; pang to an end. 
ly e. breai ABINGTON. fig. Bubbles in e. 

foam RUSKIN. The e. year Yr lease BYRON. 

Expiry (ekspoi’ri). 1752. [f. EXPIRE + 
-Y*.] = EXPIRATION 4, 5. 

The e. of a term, a contract SMILES. 

Expiscate (ekspi-ske't), v. Chiefly Sc. 1611. 
[- expiscat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. expiscare, f. 


EXPLICATE 


ex- EX-! + piscare to fish; see -ATE*.] trans, 
To fish out; hence, to find out by Scrutiny, ` 

To e. intelligible reasons 1864. Hence Expiscare 
tion, the act of expiscating. Expi'scator, Ex; 
pi-scatory a. tending to fish out (rare), 

Explain (eksplé^n), v. 1513. (Earliest 
form explane — L. explanare, f. ex- Ex! + 
planus PLAIN a.', to which the mod. sp. ig 
assim.] fl. To make smooth —1650. 12, To 
open out, spread out flat. Also refl, and 
intr, for refi. 1721. 3. To unfold; to make 
plain or intelligible 1513. 4, To interpret 
1608. 5. To account for 1730. 6. ref, To 
make oneself understood, speak plainly 1624, 
7, intr. a. To say in explanation that 1867. 
tb. To speak one's mind against, upon 1764, 

2. The Horse-Chesnut is..ready to e. its leaf 
1684. 3. To e. what is meant by the nature of man 
BUTLER. 4. To define fire by heat would be to e, a. 
thing by itself BP. BERKEL Phr. To e, away: to. 
do away with by explanation. 

Hence Explai-nable a. capable of explanation, 
Explai-ner. 

tExplai-t, v. Also explat(e. [f. Ex-! + 
PLAIT v. Cf, EXHALE v.*] To unravel. B. JONS. 

E-xplanate, a. 1840. [- L, explanatus, pa, 
pple. of explanare; see EXPLAIN, -ATR] 
Entom., ete, Spread out flat, 

Explanation (eksplüné^fon) ME. [- L. 
explanatio, t. erplanat-, pa. ppl. stem of ez- 
planare; see EXPLAIN, -ION.] 1, The action or 
process, or an instance, of explaining. 2, 
That which explains, makes clear, or 
accounts for; a method of explaining 1610. 
3. A mutual declaration of the sense of 
spoken words, motives of actions, etc., with 
a view to adjust a misunderstanding and re- 
concile differences; hence, a mutual under- 
standing or reconciliation 1840. 

1. I pass to the E. of the following Table EVELYN. 
2. My E. of the Mystery of Godliness HY. MORE. 
The e. offered..proves to be erroneous SIR B. 
BRODIE. 3. To come to an e. with one's father 
1840. 

Explanative (eksplie-nitiv), a. 1780. 
[- late and med.L. ezplanalivus, f. a8 prec.; 
see -IVE.] Explanatory. 

Explana-to-, comb. f. L. explanatus Ex- 


PLANATE, in sense ‘spread, or spreading out, 
in a plane’. 
Explanatory (eksple-nütori) a. 1618. 


[- late L. explanatorius, f. explanat-; See 
prec., -oRY*.] Serving to explain, containing 
an explanation; haying the function of ex- 


plaining. 


A short essay, accompanied with two e. prints 


HoGARTH. Hence Expla'natorily adv. Ex- 
pla-natoriness, e. qualit. 
TExplees, obs. f. EsPLEES, Law. 4 
fExple:te, v. Also texplea't. ME. ae 


plel-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ezplére, f. ez- 
E: piere fill.] 1. (rans. To fill out; to complete 
(a period of time) 1657. 2. To do fully 1011. 
Hence tExple-tion, fulfilment. 
Expletive (e-ksplitiv, ekspli-tiv). 
[- late L. expletivus, f. as prec.; 808 -IVE. 
Fr. ezplétif, -ive.] , 

A. adj. 1. Serving to fill out; introduce! 
merely to fill up; occas., redundant 165 at 
Tending or seeking to supply a lo88; CO! 


pensative. HALLAM. 
1. He uses them [oaths] as e. phrases. .to plump 
esp. 
at 


1612. 


his speech BARROW. 2. E. justice HALLAM. 
B. we 1. An expletive word or phrase; di 
an oath 1612. 2. A person or tl 
El M 5 fill up apace dui trom his 
. Expleti very early i 
verses JOHNSON. 2. “A sort of c. at the table, 
ing to stop gaps 1872. : 
-Hda Expletive ly adv., «ness. So E xpletory 
a. serving to fill up. "uu 
Explicable (e'ksplikăb’l), a. peretii pe 
explicable or L. explicabilis, f. exp" pairs 
next, -BLE.] That may be explain' 
counted for. she te et 
Explicate (e-ksplike't), v. 1531. eter 
plicat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ep 
Ex-! + plicare fold; see -ATE*.] f Dried 
unfold; to expand; to display — at what 
To disentangle —1713. 3. To bring ?5 Now 
is implicit in 1628. 4. = ae v. 9. 
rare. 1531. 15. = EXPLAIN v. 9. 
1. The leaves. .e. themselves SHARROCR- vri * 
obscure passages 1650. 5. Perce] to go 
it may not be very easy at first n fully stated: 
Hence TE-xplicate ppl. a. unfolded; 
explained. +E-xplicator (rare). 


EXPLICATION 


Explication (ckspliké'-fon), 1528. [- Fr. 
explication or L. explicatio, f. as prec.; see 
-10N.] 1. The action or process of expanding, 
developing, or explaining; explanation, 
interpretation; fan exposition; fa para- 
phrase. 12. — EXPLANATION 3. —1745. 

1. A better e. of à controverted line JOHNSON. 
Explicative (e-ksplike'tiv), a. 1627. [- Fr. 
explicatif, f. expliquer; see EXPLICATE, 
-ATIVE.] fi. Tending to unfold (itself) 1677. 
2. Explanatory; explicit; in Logic, = ESSEN- 
TAL, 1649. 

2. The new judgments..are all e. or analytic 
1877. Hence E-xplicatively adv. 
Explicatory (e*ksplikütori), a. 1625. [f. 
EXPLICATE + -ORY*.] Having the function of 
explaining. 

|E:xplicit. ME. [Late L.; app. short for 
explicitus (cs! liber) lit. ‘the book is un- 
rolled’, Also taken as a vb. in 3rd pers. sing., 
‘Here ends’, with pl. expliciunt.) A word 
used to indicate the end of a book, etc. b. as 
sb. The last words or lines of a volume or 
section of a book; fig. conclusion, finis 1658. 
Explicit (eksplisit), a. 1613. [- Fr. es- 
plicite or L. explicitus, pa. pple. of ezplicare; 
see ExPLIOATE.] fl. Free from folds or intri- 
cacies -1697. 2. Developed in detail; hence, 
clear, definite 1651. 3. Of declarations, etc.: 
Distinctly expressing all that is meant; 
leaving nothing merely implied; express 
1613. 4. Of persons, etc.: Speaking out fully 


all that is meant; having no reserves; out- 
spoken 1726. 
1, The plot whether intricate or e. MILT. 2. E. 


faith, belief (Theol): acceptance of a doctrine 
with distinct apprehension of all that it involves; 
opp. to implicit faith, 3. There was an e. consent 
and an implicit consent CROMWELL. Hence 
Expli-citly adv. expressly. Expli-citness. 

Explode (eksplóvd), v. 1538. [- L. ex- 
plodere drive out by clapping, hiss off the 
stage, f. ez- Ex-* + plaudere clap the hands. 
Cf. APPLAUD, PrAUDPT.] T1. (rans. To clap 
and hoot off the stage; hence gen. to drive 
away with expressions of disapprobation. 
Also fig. 1823. 2. To reject with scorn; also, 
to discard. Still used occas. in pass. with 
sense: To be disused as obsolete. 1538. 3. To 
cause to be rejected; to discredit; tto bring 
into disuse 1635. t4. To drive forth (air); to 
drive out with violence and sudden noise 
-1826. 5. inir. To go off with a loud report, 
or to fly in pieces, under the influence of 
suddenly developed internal energy. Also 
transf. and fig. 1790. 6. trans. To cause to go 
off with a loud noise; to blow up. Also transf. 
and fig. 1794. 7. Phonetics. To utter with a 
Lo Tienes as one of the stop consonants 

» b, t, d, k, g. 

1. Vertue and Wisdom. .were hissed out, and 
exploded by the common people BURTON, 2. But 
(ut court una voce exploded this reason, and said 
ens Peel 3. To e. a lie 1872, a fallacy 1881. 
E n xplodent (Phonetics) = EXPLOSIVE B. 1. 

Xplo'der, one who or that which explodes; a 
contrivance for exploding gunpowder, etc. 

Exploit (eksploit), sb. [ME. esploit, ex- 
plait, -ployte — OFr. esplait achievement, 
esploit m., esploite fem. (mod. exploit):— 
Gallo-Rom. “explictum, *-la, L. explicitum, 
x n. and fem. pa. pples. of explicare EX- 
Pod 11. Advantage; furtherance. Const. 
us ~1525. 12. The endeavour to gain advan- 
: 86 or mastery over; hence, a military or 

aval enterprise —1755. 3. An act or deed; 
4 brilliant feat 1538. 14. Law. A citation or 
timmons; a writ —1682. 
und $ Well ty. i. 41. 3. For many years it was 

D ed a great e. to pass this strait DE FOE. 

exploit (eksploi-t), v. [ME. expleite — 

iy expleiter accomplish, enjoy (mod. er- 
Holler) i= Gallo-Rom. — *ezplicitare, f. D. 
E "oido See prec.] fl. trans, To achieve 
SEDE A To act with effect; to get on 
Deas To work (a mine, etc.); to turn to 
a "uni 1838. 4. iransf. To utilize for selfish 
tier rere to make capital out of 1847. 5. 

n TRO conduct mining operations for 1887. 
ployte Qr seer’ wel that they shold no thyng ex- 
Tesources A entente Caxton, 3. To e. mineral 

ones E. (a the riches of the East 1890. 
ploited, Exblobtable a. capable of being ex- 
ing. Beene! tative a. concerned with exploit- 
exploiti ploiter. Exploiture, the action of 

ing, fachieving, or developing. 
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Exploitation (eksploité^fon). 1803. [- 
(O)Fr. exploitation, f. exploiter; see prec., 


-ATION.] Theaction of turning to account; the 
action of utilizing for selfish purposes. 

The e. of the credulous public 1868. So Ex- 
ploi-tage, 

TExplo-rate, v. 1549. [- ezplorat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. explorare; see EXPLORE, -ATE*.] = 
EXPLORE —1646. Hence Explo-rative a. ex- 
ploratory; inclined to make explorations. 
Explo-ratively adv. 

Exploration (eksploré'-Jon). 1543. [- Fr. 
exploration or L. exploratio, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] fl. The action of examining; scrutiny 
—1655. 2. Med., etc. The examination of an 
organ, a wound, etc. by the use of the finger, 
& probe, or the like 1860. 3. The action of 
exploring; an instance of this 1823. 

2. E. of the Rectum 1880. 3. E. of the sources of 
the Nile 1880. 

Explorator (e'ksploré:toz). 1450. [- L. 
explorator; see EXPLORATE, -OR 2.] One who 
or that which explores; ta scout; an ‘elec- 
trical explorer’. 

Exploratory (eksplo-üteri) a. 1620. [-L. 
exploratorius, f. prec.; see -ORY*.) Of or per- 
taining to exploration; serving or intended 
for exploration; bent on exploration. 

Explore (ekspló*a), v. 1585. [- Fr. es- 
plorer — L. ezplorare search out.] 1. trans. 
"To seek to find out; tto search for; to make 
proof of (Mur. P. L. 11. 632). 2. To look into 
closely, scrutinize; to pry into 1592; to probe 
(a wound) 1707. 3. esp. To search into (a 
country, etc.); to go into or range over for 
the purpose of discovery 1616. 4. intr. To 
conduct operations in search for 1823. 

1. To e. The city’s strength MASSINGER, a fit 
opportunity 1822. 2. To e. a bookstall LAMB. 3. 

e. .recommended us to e. ‘Wapping BOSWELL. 
Hence Explo'rable a. rare. Explo'rement, ex- 
ploration. 

Explorer (ekspló*roz). 1684. [f. prec. + 
-ER'.] One who explores (a country, ete.); 
that which examines or ftests; spec. an appa- 
ratus for exploring a wound or a cavity in a 
tooth. 

Phr. Electrical e.: an apparatus for detecting a 
bullet or other metallic substance in the tissues. 

Exploring (ckspl6*-rin), vbl. sb. 1841. [f. 
as prec. + -ING*.] The action of EXPLORE v. 
Also attrib., as in exploring needle, trochar, 
ete. 

Explosible (ekspló*zib', a. 1799. [f. 
EXPLOS(ION + -IBLE.] Capable of being ex- 
ploded. 

Explosion (ekspló*3on). 1656. [- L. ezr- 
plosio (sense 1), f. ezplos-, pa. ppl. stem of 
eaplodere EXPLODE; See -ION. Senses 1 and 2 
app. first in Eng.] f1. The action of rejecting 
with scorn —1796. 2. The action of driving 
out, or of issuing forth, with violence and 
noise 1667; spec. explosive utterance (of a 
sound) 1879. 3. The action of going off with 
a loud noise, or of bursting, under the in- 
fluence of suddenly developed internal 
energy 1744; the resulting noise 1775. Also 
transf. 4. A bursting forth into sudden acti- 
vity; an outburst (of anger, laughter, ete.) 
1817. 

2. Frequent explosions of fire and smoke, emit- 
ted from the mountain MomsE. 3. The e. of a 
bomb 1762, of a glass jar, battery, etc. IMISON, of 
powder 1810. 4. A desperate conspiracy which 
threatened an e. 1817. 

Explosive (ekspló":siv). [f. Ex- 
PLOS(ION + -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Tending to drive or burst forth 
with violence and noise. 2. spec. Of a conso- 
nant-sound: Produced by explosion of 
breath; stopped 1854. 3. Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of, an explosion 1844. 

1. E. power 1667, nitre BURKE. 2. The e. con- 
sonants b, d, g, p, t, and k 1854. 3. E. laughs DIC- 


KENS. 
B. sb. 1. An explosive consonant (see A. 2) 


1878. 2. An explosive agent or compound 
1874. 
2. The principal explosives used in mining are 
gunpowder. .nitroglycerin [etc.] RAYMOND. 
Hence Explo'sive-ly adv., -ness. 
Expoliation: see EXSPOLIATION. 
fExpoish, v. [f. EX-! + POLISH v., after 
L. expolire. Cf. EXHALE v.*, EXPLAIT.] trans. 
To polish thoroughly. HEYWOOD. 


1667. 


EXPOSE 


TExpo'ne, v. ME. [- L. ezponere; see EX- 
POUND. Since XVI chiefly Sc.] 1. (rans. To 
expound -—1632. 2, To expend (effort, 
money) —1587. 3. To expose —1651. 

Exponent (ekspo*nént) 1581. [- ez- 
ponent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. exponere EX- 
POUND; see -ENT.] 

A. adj. That sets forth or interprets. 

B. sb. 1, One who sets forth in words, ex- 
pounds, or interprets. Also, that which 
serves to interpret. 1812. 2, Algebra. A sym- 
bol denoting a power; an index. Now written 
at the right hand of and above the symbol of 
the quantity affected by it. 1706. 3. He who 
or that which sets forth as a representative 
or index 1825. 

1. This form of discontent found its e, in John 
Wycliffe FROUDE. 2. Phr. iE of the Ratio: the 
quotient which arises when the antecedent is div- 
ided by the consequent. 3. Price is the e. of ex- 
changeable value 1833. 

Exponential (ekspone:nfál) 1704. [- Fr. 
exponentiel (J, Bernouilli), f. a8 prec,; see 
“IAL, ] 

A. adj. 1, That sets forth or exhibits (rare) 
1730. 2. Math, Involving the unknown 
quantity or variable as an exponent. So e. 
equation, function, quantity, etc. 

2. E. series, the infinite series 1 + z + jz* + 42? 


etc. 

B. sb. Math. An exponential quantity or 
function; spec. the Napierian base ¢ raised 
to the power denoted by the variable; the 
Napierian antilogarithm of the variable 1784. 

Exponible (ekspó"-nib'l. 1569. [- med.L. 
exponibilis, f. exponere; see EXPONE, -IBLE. 
Cf. OFr. ezponible.] 

A. adj. That admits or requires explanation ; 
spec. in Logic, of a proposition, that re- 
quires restatement for use in a syllogism 
1788. 

B. sb. An exponible proposition. 

Export (ekspó*at), v. 1486. [~ L. expor- 
lare, f. ex- Ex-' + portare carry.) tl. trans. 
To take away, carry off. Also fig. -1091. 2. 
Comm. To send out (commodities) from one 
country to another. Also transf. and fig. 
1005. 

1. They e. honour from a man and make him a 
returne in Enuy BACON. 2. To e, Corn MANLEY, 
black cattle PETTY, olives 1841. Hence Expo'rt- 
able a. and sb. 

Export (e-kspoat), sb. 1090. [f. prec.] 
Comm. That which is exported; also, the ac- 
tion of exporting, exportation. 

1. Our commerce, the imports and exports of the 
nation BURKE. 2. The e. of arms to Spain 1874, 
Comb.: e. bill, a bill drawn against exported 
goods; e. duty, a duty paid on exported goods. 

Exportation (ekspoaté'fon), 1610. [~ L. 
exportatio, f. exportat-, pa. ppl. stem of es- 
porlare; see EXPORT v., -I0N.] t1. The action 
of carrying or sending out —1789. 2. Comm. 
The sending out (of commodities) from one 
country to another 1641. 3. quasi-concr. 
That which is exported; tpl. exports 1664. 

Exporter (ekspo?toi). 1091. [f. EXPORT 
v. + -ER'.] One who exports; an export 
trader. ] 

Expose (ekspó*z), v. 1474. [- (O)Fr. ex- 
poser, based on L. exponere; see EXPOUND, 
Pose v.'] 1. trans. To put out; ‘to cast out 
to chance’ (J.); esp. to abandon (an infant) 
1611. 2. To leave without shelter or defence; 
tto imperil 1477. 3. To lay open (to danger, 
ridicule, etc.); to render accessible or liable 
io action or influence 1474. 4. To exhibit 
openly 1623; Eccl. to exhibit (the Host, 
relies, etc.) for adoration or veneration 1644. 
5. To put up for (or to) sale. Now chiefly Sc. 
1610. 6. To make known, disclose (secrets, 
etc.) Formerly: To set forth, explain. 1483. 
7. To unmask, show up 1693. tb. In 17-18th 
c.: To hold up to ridicule (what is not ridi- 
culous) 1772. 8. Photog. To subject (a plate, 
etc.) to the action of actinic rays 1848. 

1. This practice of exposing children HUME. 2. 
To e. the gunners 1885. 3. Exposed to severe 
trials 1865, to inharmonious influences J. MAR- 
TINEAU. 4. The Beggar, who exposes his Sores 
STEELE. To e. a card 1870, a vein of quartz 
RAYMOND. 6. The whole truth is not always to be 
exposed BOSWELL. 7. To e. the Follies of Men 
DRYDEN, an imposture MOZLEY. 

Hence Expo'sal, exposure. Expo'sedness. 
Expo'ser. 


EXPOSE 


Exposé (ekspoze). 1803. [Fr., pa. pple. of 
exposer; see prec.] 1. A recital of facts and 
particulars. 2. A showing up of something 
discreditable 1831. (Also written Expose 
(ékspó"-z) U.S. 1715.) 

Exposition (ekspozi-fon). ME. [(O)Fr. 
exposition or L. expositio; see EX-', POSITION.] 
1. The action of exposing, or the condition of 
being exposed 1530. 12. = EXPOSURE 3, 
—1834. 3. The action of putting out to 
public view: a display, show, exposure 1649; 
an EXHIBITION 1868. b. Eccl. in spec. use: 
see EXPOSE v. 4. 4. The action of setting 
forth, or of explaining; a detailed explana- 
tion or interpretation ME. 5. Logic. As tr. 
Gr. ðs: the selection of some sensible 
object, in order to prove a general relation 
apprehended by the intellect 1588. 

2. An Easterly E. EVELYN. 3. Ane, of the holy 
wafer BECKFORD. E. on the pillory 1836. The 
World's Columbian E. at Chicago 1891. 4. The 
exposicioun of this holy praier CHAUCER. You 
know the Law, your e. Hath beene most sound 
SHAKS. The great expositions of feudal custom 
STUBBS. 

Hence Exposi-tional a, of the nature of an e. 

Expositive (ekspozitiv), a. 1535, |f. 
EXPOSITION + -IVE.] Descriptive; explana- 
tory. 

Expositor (ekspg-zitoa). ME. [-(0)Fr. ex- 
posileur or late L. expositor, f. exposit-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. erponere; see EXPOSE, -OR 2.] 
One who, or that which, sets forth in detail, 
explains, or expounds. 

Expository (ckspe-zitori), a. 1628. [- late 
L. expositorius (Boethius), f. as prec.; see 
-0nY*.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
exposition; eontaining an exposition; ex- 
planatory. 

A glossary or e. index to the poetical writers 
JOHNSON. 

|Ex post facto (eks póvst fæ'kto). 1049. 
[erron. division of late L. ez postfacto 
(Digest of Justinian) from what is done 
afterwards, i.e. ez from, out of, with abl. of 
postfaclum.] From an after act or deed; = 
‘after the fact’. b. As quasi-adj. Done after 
the fact’. b. As quasi-adj. Done after 
another thing, and operating retrospectively, 
esp. in Ez post facto law 1789. 

b. They might have objected to the tax had it 
been ez post faeto MCCULLOCH. 

Expostulate  (ckspo:stiüle't) v. 1534. 
[7 ezpostulat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. expostulare: 
sce EX-', POSTULATE v.] +1. trans. To demand 
—1670. +2. To complain of; to plead with a 
person about; to debate (a matter) as an 
aggrieved person —1789. +3. intr. To com- 
plain; to discourse —1773. 4. To reason 
earnestly and kindly with (a person), about, 
for, on, or upon (a thing), for the purpose of 
reprehension or dissuasion 1574. 

3.3 Hen. VI, 11. v. 135, 4. He expostulated with 
him on the impropriety of such conduct to stran- 
gers LIVINGSTONE. Hence Expo'stulator. 

Expostulation (ekspo:stiulé-fon). 1586. 
[- L. expostulatio, f. as prec.; see -10N.] 1. 
The action of expostulating; earnest and 
kindly protest. 2. An uttered remonstrance, 
protest, or reproof 1597. 

2. That pathetick E...of Ezekiel. Why will ye 
die! 1748. 

Expostulatory (ckspo'stiiláto:ri), a. 1586. 
If. EXPOSTULATE + -oRY*.] Characterized by, 
or of the nature of, expostulation. 

Mr. Jane..wrote me an e. letter WARBURTON, 

tExpo:sture. [f. Expose, after posture, 
ete.] = EXPOSURE. Cor. tv. i. 30. 

Exposure (ekspó"3iü1). 1606. [f. EXPOSE, 
after enclosure, or the like; see -URE.] 1. The 
action of exposing; the fact or state of being 
exposed (see EXPOSE v.). 2. concr. A surface 
laid open to view, or to the operation of any 
agency 1611. 3. The manner or degree in 
which anything is exposed; esp. situation 
with regard to sun and wind: aspect 1664, 

1. Our naked Frailties. . That suffer in e. Macb. 
Ir. iii. 133. Free e. to cold 1844. The e. of a for- 
gery 1873. Photog. Ten seconds of e. 1847 (cf. 
EXPOSE v. 8). 3. The Fruits of the Northern E. 
ripen last of all 1710. 

Expound (ckspaund), v. [ME. ezpoune, 
expounde — OFr. espondre (pres. stem espon-) 

+ L. exponere expose, publish, exhibit, ex- 
plain, f. ex- EX-' + ponere put, place.) 1. 
trans. To set forth in detail. 2. To explain; 
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esp. to interpret (Scripture, religious formu- 
laries, etc.) ME. 13. To expose to view —1664. 

1. I have. .an excellent interpretation. . which I 
will e. to you JowETT. 2. To e. an Ambiguyte 
1511, a parable UDALL. The Pope was forced to e. 
himself BRAMHALL. 3. First, he expounded both 
his Pockets BUTLER Hud. I. iii. 1087. Hence 
Expou-nder, one who or (occas.) that which 
expounds. 

Express (ekspre's), a. adv. and sb.* ME. 
I- (O)Fr. ezprés - L. expressus distinctly or 
manifestly presented, pa. pple. of exprimere 
(cf. EXPRESS v.).] 

A. adj. 1, Exactly resembling, exact. Now 
chiefly with reminiscence of Heb. 1:3. 1513. 
12. Stated —1686. 3. Expressed and not 
merely implied; definite, explicit; unmis- 
takable in import ME. Hence of persons, à 
state of mind, etc.: tExplicit, fixed —1778. 
4. Done, made, or sent on purpose ME. 

l. Hee Created thee, in the Image of God E. 
MILT. P.L. vir. 528. 3. E. testimony 1662, con- 
tracts, malice BLACKSTONE. Sometimes by e., 
more often by tacit understanding BRYC 
laws were made to prevent [it] PRIESTLE 

Phrases. E.train: orig. = ‘special train’; later, 
à passenger train running expressly to one partic- 
ular place; now, a fast train stopping only at 
important stations. Hence E. speed. E. delivery: 
(in the Postal service) immediate delivery by spe- 
cial messenger; 80 e. fee, messenger, packet, ete, E. 
rifle: one with a high initial velocity and a low 
trajectory. 

B. adv. 11. Clearly; distinctly -1712. 12. 
Directly against; exactly; completely —1513. 
3. Specially, on purpose; hence, with speed; 
now, by express messenger or train ME. 

3. A piece of news worth sending e, LOWELL. 

C. sb.' 1. = E. messenger: see A. 4. Hence 
transf. The message sent by an express 1642. 
2. Short for e.-train, e. rifle 1848. 3. U.S, An 
institution or agency for the transmission of 
parcels 1858. 

Hence Expre'ss v. to send by Lun (U.S.) 
Expre'ssage, the sending of a parcel by express; 
the charge for this. Expre-ssly adr. in an e. 
manner. Expre'ssness. 

TExpress (ekspre's), sb.* 1513. [f. the vb.] 
1. The action of expressing; an instance of 
this. Const. of. -1716. b. A manifestation. 
(Revived by Kingsley with stress express.) 
—1663. 2, A phrase; an utterance; an injunc- 
tion —1677. 3, ^ graphic representation, 
imag lso fig. —1646, 

1. b. Making all Thy creatures to be expresses of 
Thy power JER. TAYLOR. 

Express (ekspre’s), v. OFr. expresser — 
Rom. *expressare, f. ex- ! + pressare 
PRESS v.'; repr. in use L. ezprimere.] 

I. 1. (rans. To press or squeeze out; hence 
fig., to extort or elicit by pressure ME. 2. To 
press out the contents of. Now rare. 1633. 

1. E. the juice and spirit 1757. fig. The truth was 
by torture expressed HOLLA. So affliction Ex- 
presseth virtue fully WEBSTER. 

II. 1. To portray, represent. Obs. or arch. in 
general sense. ME. tb. To be an image of, 
resemble —1697. 2. To represent symbolically 
1649. 3. To reveal by external tokens; to be- 
token. Now chiefly with reference to feelings 
or personal qualities. 1549. 4. To represent 
in language; to set forth; to give utterance 
to. (The prevailing use.) ME. b. refi. To put 
one’s thoughts into words; to state one’s 
opinion 1601. +5. To mention, specify; to 
describe —1798. 6. To state or mention ex- 
plicitly; opp. to imply 1596. 

1. Loggan used long strokes in expressing flesh 
H. WALPOLE. b. Man expresseth God..as the 
childe doeth resemble hys father or mother 
UDALL. 2. A child to e. coming into the world, an 
old man for going out of it BP. STILLINGFL. Phr. 
To e. a quantity in terms of another. 3. Never did 
tone e. indifference plainer JANE AUSTEN. 4. A 
phrase they have got among them, to e. their no- 
meaning by VILLIERS. No words can e. too 
strongly the caution which should be used BUT- 
LER. 6. Hints and allusions expressing little, 
gd nan ERRAT: Henes tExpre's- 

adv. statedly; expressly. Expre'sser, -or. 
Expre'ssible, Table u d Mae ae oad 

Expression (ekspre-fan). 1460. [- (O)Fr. 
expression or L. expressio, f. erpress-. pa. ppl. 
stem of exprimere (cf. prec.); see -ION.] 1. 
The action of pressing or squeezing out; tan 
expressed drink, juice, etc. 1594. 2, The 
action of representing in words or symbols; 
utterance 1460. b. The action of manifesting 


EXPROPRIATION 


by action or other external tokens 1047, 3 
quasi-concr. An utterance, declaration, rop. 
resentation; a sign, token. (Now only with 
of.) 1628. 4, Manner or means of representa- 
tion in language; diction 1628; a word, 
phrase, or form of speech 1646; in Alg. a col. 
lection of symbols together expressing a 
quantity 1796. 5. Of the countenance, voice, 
attitude, etc.: Expressive quality 1774, b; 
Look, intonation, etc., as indicating a state 
of feeling 1830. 6. Fine Arts. The fact or 
way of expressing character, sentiment, 
action, feeling, etc., in a work of art 1715, 

1. The crushing of the coco-nut for the e. of the 
oil 1859. 2. To encourage the fullest e. of 
publie feeling FROUDE. Phr. Beyond, past e.; to 
seek, find e. 3. An unguarded e. 1714, 4. A great 
range of e, 1859. Ambiguous expressions FROUDE, 
5. His eyes possessing wonderful. .e, MEDWIN. 6. 
Raphael's feeling for e, 1816. She played with e; 

Hence Expres:ssional «, of or pertaining toe., 
esp. in the fine arts. Expre'ssionism, the me- 
thods, style, or attitude of expressionists, esp. in 
artistic technique. Expre-ssionist, an artist 
whose work aims chiefly at 'expression'; now 
esp. in reference to artistic technique. Expres- 
sioni-stic a. Expre'ssionless a, 

Expressive (ekspresiv), a. ME. [- Fr. 
expressif, "^ or med.L. expressivus, f. as 
prec.; see -IVE.] ti. Tending to press out. 
ME, only. 2. Concerned with expression 
1747. 3. Serving to express 1711, 4. Full of 
expression; formerly also, texplicit 1090, 5, 
Open in expressing (sentiments), Const. of 
(rare). 1601. t6. Expressing itself in action 
-MAT. 

2. The e. arts REID, powers 1891. 4. The e. term 
of Bung, as signifying a publie-house landlord 
1859. E. features D. WILSON, 5. Notenoughe, of 
our pleasure LAMB. Hence Expre'ssively adv., 
-ness. 

Expressless (ekspre-sles), a, arch. 1586. 
[f. EXPRESS a. + -LESS.] That cannot be ex- 
pressed, 

Expressman (ckspresmién). 1847. [f. EX- 
PRESS sb. ı employed in receiving 
and del ing parcels; esp. an employé of one 
of the t express companies. 

fExpre-ssure. 1595. [f. EXPRESS v. + 
TV = EXPRESSION —1850. 

An operation mc 


cription) to SHARKS. Th’ e. (= 
image) that it beares: Greene let it be Merry W. 


Also exprobate (app. 
after reprobate). 1 [- exprobrat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. exprobrare, f. ex- EX-' + probrum 
shameful deed.) 1. To make (a thing) a 
matter of reproach. Const. fo, unto, or dat. 
-1670. 2. To reproach (a person). Const. 
“Hence, Exprob (arch.), the action of 
apuratdings reproach ul language. fExpro'bra- 
tive, tExpro'bratory adjs. reproachful, y 
Ex professo (eks profe'so). 1823. [L. 
Professedly, by profession. t 
Expromission (ekspromi fon). 1818. Me 
as next, see -ION; cf. Fr. expromission.] Civil 
Law. The act by which a new debtor paie 
takes the debt of a former one, who is thereby 
released. 
Expromissor 


TE'xprobrate, 


(ekspromi-s01). 2m 
[- late L. ezpromissor, f. expromiss-, pà. ppl. 
stem of L. ezpromittere (Varro) promise 

agree to pay; see Ex-!, PROMISE 0.5 E 2 
Civil Law. One who promises to pay; Ht is 
one who undertakes the debt of ano" 
thereby releasing dist. from a ‘surety 
or ‘bail’. 


11. 
Expropriate (ekspróe prit) ii E 
28 ial: : of med.L. ez” 
[- expropriat-, pa. ppl. stem PROPERTY: 


propriare, f. ex- EX-! + proprium a 
see -ATE*.] 1. (rans. To ere of vay to 

iv erty, (Now y 
o deprive of prop Jie use, gene 
o put out 0! 


deprive of property for the pub 
rally with compensation.) 12. T 


ired. 
the land require 
5 ign'd your exp 


one's own control. BOYLE. 
1. A power to e. the owner of t 
1875. 2. When you have. . Consii 
priated will to God 1660. 
Expropriation (ckspró g 
[- med.L. expropriatio, f. a8 prec.: 
In mod. use directly from ed 
action of giving up one's W! 
21648. b. The action of depriving of property 
1848. c. The action of taking (property. 


ro- 


EXPUGN 


of the owner's hands, esp. by public autho- 
rity 1878. . 

c. The e. of the railways 1889. So Expro:pria- 
tor, 

yExpu'gn, v. ME. [- OFr. ezpugner or L. 
expugnare take by storm, f. ex- EX-! + pug- 
nare fight.] 1. To take by fighting; to storm 
-1040. 2. To overcome or expel by force of 
arms; to vanquish —1699. 

Hence {Expugnable a. that may be taken by 
force, conquered, or overcome. +Expu’gnance, 
storming, conquest. tExpugnation, the action 
of taking by storm; conquest; assault. {Expu-g- 
native. fExpu$natory adjs. tending to e.; 
offensive. tExpugner. 

tExpulse (eksppls) v. ME. [- expuls-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. expellere EXPEL. Cf. (O)Fr. 
ezpulser.] trans. EXPEL; sometimes with 
a stronger notion of violence —1842. 

Adam our first parent was expulsed paradise 
SrUBBES. Hence fExpu-Iser. 

Expulsion (ckspplfon) ME. [- L. ex- 
pulsio, f. as prcc.; see -10N. Cf. (O)Fr. expul- 
sion.] The action of expelling, or driving 
out by force, Also the fact or condition of 
being expelled. 

The e. of the Spaniards 1659, of a member from 
the House of Commons 1816, of air 1851. 

Expulsive (ekspv-lsiv), a. ME, [- (O)Fr. 
expulsif, -ive — late and med.L. expulsivus, f. 
as prec.; seo -IVE.] 1, Tending or having 
power to expel. Chiefly of the action of 
drugs, etc. 12. Subject to expulsion; hence, 
driven out. Hawks. +3, = REPELLENT —1002. 

l. Of poysons most expulsyfe 1471. So Ex- 
pwisory a. pertaining to expulsion (rare). TEx- 
pwlsure, expulsion. 

Expunction (ckspo-nkfon). 1606. [- L. 
expunctio, f. ecpunct-, pa. ppl. stem of es- 
pungere; seo next, -I0N.] The action of 
expunging; an erasure; tremoval. 

Expunge (chspo-nd3), v. 1002. |- L. ex- 
pungere mark for deletion by points set 
above or below, f. ez- EX-! + pungere prick. 
The Eng. sense is due in part to assoc. w. 
sponge.) 1. (rans. To strike out, blot out, 
erase, omit. 2. fig. To wipe out, efface, 
destroy, put an end to 1628. 3. To get rid of, 
remove (a person) 1616. 

1. Having expunged the Passages which had 
given him offence ADDISON, 2. To e. an offence 
1038, 3. To e. God from Science MANNING. 

Expurgate (ekspnage't, ekspb-age't) v. 
1021. [= expurgal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ex- 
purgare, f, ex- EX-! + purgare; see PURGE V., 
<TH.) T1. trans. To purge or clear out —1652. 
2. To purity or amend (a book, etc.) by re- 
mong what is objectionable. Also absol. 
The best edition Expurgated by learned men 
BYRON. He Expucgeten, one who expur- 
fates or purifies, Expu:rgato'rial a. of or per- 
taining to an expurgator; tending to e. or clear of 
guilt. Expurrgatory a. of or pertaining to ex- 
purgation; tending to e. or clear of impurity, 
guilt, etc, 

Expurgation (eksppagé'-fon). ME. [Partly 
7, L. expurgatio in med.L. sense ‘cleansing’, 
freeing from impurities’, partly f. EXPUR- 
are, Cf. Fr. expurgation (OFr. espurgacion).] 

. The action of expurgating, cleansing, or 
amending, by removal of what is objection- 
able; an instance of this. 12. Astr. The re- 
appearance of the sun after an eclipse; 
emersion —1362. 
ut Arta and Learning want this e. SIR T. BROWNE. 
erie the History of the Quakers SouTHEY, of 

Pus members opposed to the Fronde 1839. 

Xpurge (ckspiida), v. Now rare. 1483. 

Sa Fr. ezpurger, refash. t. OFT. espurger i= L. 
ezpurgare EXPURGATE.] = EXPURGATE. 
sEXqubre, v. 1807. [= L. exquirere; see 
Ex -] To search out, seek for —1642. 

Xquisite (e-kskwizit ME. [- L. es- 
Mesi pa. pple. of ezquirere search out, f. 

A SEN + queerere search, seek.] 
Gan 1. Sought out, ‘recherché’. 12. 
highly e WR minute —1757. 3. Carefully or 

one orated 1552. +4, Of a person: 
tithe e ~1823. 5. Such as to excite i 
pepe s or admiration. (The prevailing 
fente. Av Of pain, pleasure, etc.: Keen, in- 
nates B Of the senses, etc.: Keenly 
strung dois. mpressions; delicate, finely 

od cave no e. reason for't, but I haue reason 
Sood enough SHaxs. With e. thanks 1650. The 
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most e. morsels 1715, fish GIBBON. 2. Accuracy or 
€. digestion of their laws BURKE. 3. E. workman- 
ship 1561, torments 1603, cookery HUME, igno- 
rance and stupidity JAs. MILL. 4. A most e. 
sloven DE FOE. 5. À babe of e. beauty 1632. 7. A 
person of an e. Palate STEELE. 

B. sb. One who is over-nice in dress; a 
dandy, fop 1819. 

Hence E-xquisitely adv. in an e, manner or 
degree. E-xquisiteness. E-xquisiti:sm, dan- 
dyism, foppishness. 

tExqui'sitive, a. rare. 1660. [f. L. ex- 
quisit- ppl. stem (see EXQUISITE) + -IVE.] 
Tending to search out; curious. Hence 
Exqui'sitively adv. = EXQUISITELY (rare). 
Exqui'sitiveness = EXQUISITENESS (Sterne). 

Exsanguinate (ckssengwine't), v. 1800. 
[~ L. ezsanguinatus, f. ex- EX-— + sanguis 
blood; see -ATE*.] To drain of blood. 

Exsanguine (eks,se ngwin), a. 1647. [f. 
Ex-! + SANGUINE, after L. exsanguis blood- 
less, f. ez- EX-' + sanguis blood.] Bloodless; 
anemic. Also fig. So tE:xsangui-neous a. 
bloodless. Exsangui-nity, anemia. Ex- 
sa'nguinous, Exsa-nguious, -eous adjs. 
bloodless. 

Exscind (eksi'nd), v. Also erron. excind. 
1662. [— L. ezscindere cut out, f. ez- Ex-! + 
scindere cut.) To cut out, excise (lif. and 
fig.); tto cut off, destroy. 

The exscinding. .of the Amorites BARROW. 

fExscribe, v. 1607. [- L. exscribere write 
out, copy, f. ez- Ex-' + scribere write.] To 
copy or write out; to transcribe —1716. 
Hence fExscript, a copy, written extract 
TExscri-ption. 

TExscu lp, v. rare, 1578. [7 L. ezsculpere, f. 
ez- Ex-! + sculpere cut, carve.] To cut out. 
Hence fExscu-Iption (rare). 

Exsect (ekse-kt), v. 1641. [—ezsect, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. ezsecare, f. ex- EX-' + secare cut. ] 
To cut out, Also fig. Exse'ction, a cutting 
out or away. 

Exsert (cks,sd-at), v. 1665. [— exsert-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. ezserere; see EXERT.) fa. To 
manifest in action, exercise. b. (chiefly 
Biol.) To thrust forth or out 1836. Hence 
Exse'rt ppl. a. exserted. 

Exserted (eks,sóutéd), ppl. a. 1816. |f. 
prec. + -ED.'] Biol. Stretched forth or out; 
thrust out from, or as from, a sheath; pro- 
jecting. 

Phr. Æ. sting: one that cannot be drawn within 
the body. ence Exse-rtion, the action of 
exserting; the being exserted. 

Exsertile (cks,s5-atil), a. 1828. [- Fr. er- 
sertile, f. ezserl exserted + -ile -ILE.] Capable 
of being exserted. 

Ex-se'rvice, a. 1907. [Ex-' 2.] Having 
formerly belonged to one of the fighting 


services. 

Exsi'bilate, v. rare. 1001. [— ezsibilat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. ersibilare, f. ex- EX-' + 
sibilare hiss; see -ATE*.] To hiss off the stage. 
Hence Exsibila-tion (rare). 

Exsiccant (eksi-kánt). 1657. [— exsiccant-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. exsiccare; see next, 
-ANT.] 

A. adj. Drying; having the power of drying 
up. 

B. sb. An exsiceant drug or medicine 1676. 

Exsiccate (e-ksike't, eksi-ke't), v. 1545. 
[— exsiccal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. exsiccare, f. 
ez- EX-! + siccare, f. siccus dry; see -ATE?.] 
To dry up. trans. and intr. for refl. 

Bodies. . that have been exsiccated into Mummy 
HALE. Hence Exsicca-tion, the action of drying 
what is moist; thoroughly dried condition. 
E-xsiccator, an apparatus for exsiccating. 

Exsiccative (e-ksike'tiv, eks,si-kativ). ME. 
[7 med.L. exsiccativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 

A. adj. Tending to make dry or to produce 
dryness. 

B. sb. An exsiccative medicine or substance. 

Exsolution: see EXOLUTION. 

TExspolia-tion. 1612. [- late L. ezspoliatio, 
f. exspoliat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. exspoliare, f. 
ex- EX-! + spoliare pillage, despoil; see 
-IoN.] The action of spoiling; a stripping off 
or removal —1678. 

Exspuition (ekspuii-fon). 1650. [- L. er- 
spuitio, f. exspuere, f. ex- EX-' + spuere spit; 
see -ION.] The action of spitting out from 
the mouth. Also transf. and concr, So Ex- 
spu-tory a. that is spit out or ejected (rare). 


EXTEMPORARY 


fExsti-l, v. 1051. [- L. ezstillare, f. ex- 
Ex-' + stillare, f, stilla drop.] To come or 
send out in drops —1819. 

tExsti-mulate, v. 1603. [~ exstimulat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. exstimulare; see EX-!, 
STIMULATE.] To stimulate; to provoke; to 
spur on, incite —1683. Hence fExstimula-- 
tion. 

Exstipulate (eks,stipiülét), a. 1830. |f. 
EX-' + STIPULA, STIPULE + -ATE*] Bot. 
Having no stipules. 

Exstrophy (ekstrófi: Also extrophy. 
1836. [f. Gr. éx-, é£- + orpoós, arpéóew to 
turn.] Path. A turning inside out of a part; 
esp. à congenital malformation in which the 
bladder appears to be turned inside out. 

fExstru:ct, v. 1534. [— ezsiruci-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. exstruere, f. ex- EX-' + struere 
pile up, build.) To build or pile up —1657. 
Hence +Exstru-ction. +Exstru:ctive a. 
(rare). 

Exsuccous (eks,sp:kos), a. 1646. |f. L. 
exsuccus (f. ex- EX-'! + succus juice) + -OUS.] 
Without juice, sapless. Also fig. 

Exsuction (eksp'kfon). 1660, [f. EX-' + 
Svcrion.] The action of sucking out. 
Exsudate, obs. f. EXUDATE, 

Exsufflate, v. Now Hist. 1666. [— ex- 
sufflat-, pa. ppl. stem of late (esp. eccl.) L. 
exsufflare, f. ex- KX-' + suflare blow; see 
-ATE*.] To blow out or away. Hence Ex- 
suffla-tion (now Hist.), the action of blowing 
out; spec. in Eccl. exorcism, or renunciation 
of the devil, by the action of blowing. 
fExsu-fflicate, a. rare. lapp. arbitrary f. 
EXSUFFLATE.] ? Puffed up, inflated. Oth. m1. 
iii, 182. 
fExsu:perance. 1603. [- Fr. tezsupérance 
= L. exsuperantia; see next, -ANOE.] ‘The 
condition or-fact of exceeding; excess —1682. 
TExsu:perate, v. 1559. [- exsuperat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. exsuperare, f. ex- EX-' + 
superare rise above, f. super above; see 


-ATE*.] To overtop, surpass; to overcome 
—1708. So tExsu:perant a. excessive, 

Exsurge (eks,s)-ad3). 1578. [- L. es- 
surgere, f. ex- EX-! + surgere rise.] inir. To 


rise up, start out. Hence Exsu'réent a. 
rising up above the rest. 

fExsu scitate, v. 1574. [- exsuscitat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. exsuscitare, f. ex- EX-! + 
suscitare raise, rouse, awaken; see -ATE*,] 
trans. To rouse up, awaken, Hence TEx- 
su:scita-tion. 

\Exta (e-ksta). 1663. [L.] The viscera; 
spec. (Antiq.) the entrails of a victim from 
which auguries were taken by soothsayers. 

Extacie, -cy, obs. ff. EOSTASY. 

+E-xtance. [- L. ex(s)tantia, f. ex(s)tant-, 
pres. ppl. stem of ex(s)lare stahd out; see 
EXTANT, -ANCE.] Emergence. SIR T. BROWNE. 

fE-xtancy. 1644, |f. as prec.; see -ANCY.] 
The quality or state of standing out; concr. 
a protuberance —1689. 

Extant (c'kstænt, ekstrent). 1545, [~ ex- 
(s)tant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. ex(s)tare be 
prominent or visible, exist, f. ex- EX- + 
stare stand; see -ANT.] 

A. adj. 1, Standing out or above any sur- 
face; projecting, protuberant. arch, 2. 
Standing forth to the view; conspicuous. 
rare. 1557. 3. In existence; existing 1561; 
continuing to exist 1581. 

1. In St. Paul's it ise. out of the wall 1766. 2. 
E. to the eie 1570. 3. In this e. moment SHAKS, 
None of his letters during those years are e. 
BOSWELL. 

1B. sb. An extant copy 1592. b. pl. Re- 
mains 1659. 

Extatic, obs. f. EcsrATIO. 

Extemporal (ekste'mpõrăl), a. Now rare. 
1570. [- L. extemporalis; sec EXTEMPORE, 
-AL!] Extemporary, impromptu. var. TEX- 
te-mporate. 

Extemporaneous (ckste:mporé!-nios), a. 
1656. [f. late L. extemporaneus (f. a8 prec.) + 
-0US; see -ANEOUS.] 1, Not premeditated, off- 
hand, extempore. Rarely of a person, 2. 
Made for the occasion 1725. 

1. E. pulpiteers 1812, prayer MACAULAY. 2. Àn 
e. supper 1872. var. jExtempora:nean. 
Hence Extempora-neous-ly adv., -ness. 

Extemporary (ekste-mporari). 1610. 
EXTEMPORE + -ARY!, after temporary.) 


If. 


EXTEMPORE 


A. adj. 1. Unpremeditated; EXTEMPORE. 
Occas. of a speaker. 12. Arising at the 
moment —1758. 3. Made for the occasion; 
hastily provided; makeshift 1631. 

1. I have never known a truly e. preacher LD. 
COCKBURN. 3. An E. Collation EVELYN. 

+B. sb. An extemporary speech or action. 
FULLER, 

Hence Exte-mporarily adv. Exte-mporari- 
ness. 

Extempore (eksıte'mpõri). 1553. [- L. 
phr. ex tempore on the spur of the moment, 
i.e. ez out of, tempore, abl. of tempus time.] 
. adv. 1, At the moment, without prepara- 
tion; off-hand. 12. On the instant; at once 
—1663,; 

1. Phr. To speak, pray e. tTo live e.: to live from 
hand to mouth, 2. I'd yeeld e. my breath 1663. 

B. adj. 1. Arising out of the moment; 
casual; sudden 1639. 2. Made or done at the 
moment, without preparation, Occas. of à 
Speaker, etc. 1637. 3. Makeshift 1694. 

1. Such a slight e. business SOUTH. 2. E. transla- 
tion into English STANLEY. An e. preacher 1886, 
3. An e. sofa 1856. 

1C. sb. Extempore speech, writing, or per- 
formance; an impromptu —1815. 

Extemporize (ekste:mpóroiz), v. 1717. (f. 
prec. + -IZE.] 1. intr. To speak, compose, or 
perform extempore. 2. trans. To compose 
off-hand 1817. 3. To invent for the occasion 
1858. 

2. To leave half of the dialogue to be extempo- 
rised 1880. 3. Gunners..cannot be extempo- 
rized 1858. Hence Exte:mporiza:tion, impro- 
visation; an extempore performance. Exte-mpo- 
rizer. 

tExte-mpory, adv. and a. Var. of EX- 
TEMPORE —1775. 

Extend (ekste-nd), v. ME. [- L. extendere, 
f. ex- EX-! + tendere stretch.] 

I. 1. (rans. To stretch, pull, or straighten 
out, to strain; to expand 1039. 2. To 
stretch, draw in a specified direction, or for a 
specified distance, Also refi. and intr, for 
refi. 1481. tb. To tend —1005. 3. (rans. To 
lengthen; to carry further 1509. 4. To 
spread out in area 1675. b. Melaph. To 
Possess extension 1666. c. inir. To cover an 
area; to have a certain range or scope 1481. 
5. trans. To enlarge in area, range, or scope. 
Also intr. for refi. 1580. 16. To exaggerate. 
Cymb. 1. i. 25. 

1. To e. a vine ME., one's nerves POPE, a horse's 
stride 1753, Hector's Corps extended on a Bier 
CONGREVE. To e. shorthand notes 1826, contrac- 
tions 1874. b. esp. 's and refl. of a horse: To 
exert itself to the full; to go ‘all out’; hence gen. 
1850. 3. To e. a Sermon DONNE, a railway line 
1854. 5. To e. the bounds Barer, the law of 
reason HOOKER, the Sight ADDISON. 

II. 1. To stretch forth, hold out; to accord 
1601. 12. To display (malice), inflict (ven- 
geance), issue (process) against, upon —1597. 
b. Law. To present (a protest) 1889. 

10 Let there be none to e. mercy to him Ps. 


III. 1. To assess, value ME. 2. Law. To 
take possession of by a writ of extent; to levy 
upon 1585; fransf. to take possession of by 
force 1606. 

Hence +Exte-ndant a. amounting to; Her. = 
DISPLAYED. Exte-ndible a. extensible; in Law, 
subject to seizure under a writ of extent. Ex- 
temdibi-lity. +Exte-ndure, extension; extent. 

Extended (ekste-ndéd), ppl. a. 1450. [f. 
prec. + -ED'.] 1. Stretched or spread out; 
[strained 1552. 2. Continued, prolonged 
1450. 3. Enlarged in area, comprehension, 
or scope; extensive 1700. 4. Having extension 
1666. 5. Law. Valued; seized upon and held 
in satisfaction of a debt 1625. Hence Ex- 
te-nded-ly adv., -ness. 

Extender (ekste-ndoa), Also -or. ME. [f. 
as prec, + -ER*, -OR 2.] 1. One who or that 
which extends; tspec. the EXTENSOR muscle 
1611. 12. A surveyor or valuer —15.. 

tExte-ndlessness. App. in sense ‘bound- 
lessness’. HALE. 

Extemnse. Obs. or arch. 1614. [- OFr. 
extense or L. extensus, pa. pple. of extendere 
EXTEND.) 

A. adj. Having ‘extension’ (Hy. MORE); 
extensive 1644. 

TB. sb. What is extended, an expanse 1614. 

Extensible (ekste-nsib’l), a. 1611. [- Fr. 
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extensible or med.L. extensibilis, f. extens-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. extendere; see EXTEND, 
-IBLE.] 1. Capable of being extended in any 
dimension or direction; capable of being pro- 
truded. 2. Capable of being enlarged in 
Scope or meaning 1654. 

1. An artery is an e., elastic tube GOOCH. Hence 
Exte:nsibi-lity, e. quality. Exte-nsibleness. 

Extensile (ekste-nsil), a. 1744. [f. as next 
+ -ILE.] 1. Capable of being stretched out. 
2. Ot a tentacle, etc.: Capable of being pro- 
truded 1802. 

Extension (ekstenfon) ME. [- late L. 
extensio, f. extens-, extent-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
extendere; see -I0N. Cf. Fr. extension.) 1. The 
action of extending; extended state or con- 
dition. 2. Law. The extending of a protest 
(see EXTEND II. 2b) 1889. 3. The action or 
process of spreading out in area; the con- 
dition of being spread out. Also teoncr. An 
expanse. 1084. f4. Extent —1708. b. Physics 
and Metaph. The property of being extended; 
spatial magnitude 1624. c. An extended 
body or space 1739. 5. The range over which 
anything extends 1604. 6. Logic. The range 
of a term as measured by the number of 
objects to which it applies; opp. to intension 
or comprehension 1725. 7. Enlargement in 
length, duration, area, or scope 1590; concr. 
an extended portion 1854. 

1.Extention of the Synnues 1599. You must use 
Extention almost to every Dislocation 1612. 
Fullnesse of Meat..causeth an E. of the St 
macke BACON. 4. b. Our perceptions of the spe- 
cifle e. of the body—its size and shape H. 
SPENCER. 6. A Bowl, in its E., includes a wooden 
Bowl, a brass Bowl, etc, WATTS. 7. University E.: 
the extending of the scope and work of the uni- 
versities, e.g. to non-resident students. 

Hence Exte-nsional a. of, pertaining to, or pos- 
sessed of e. Exte'nsionist, one who advocates 
the e. of anything, e.g. of University Teaching; 
also collog. one who attends the meetings of the 
University E. Association. 

Extensity (ekste-nsiti). 1834. [f. as prec. 
+ -mY.] The quality of having (a certain) 
extension; in Psychol. of the breadth of 
sensation, as opp. to intensity. 

Extensive (ckste-nsiv), a. 1605. [- Fr. 
extensif, -ive or late L. extensivus, f. as prec.; 
see -IVE.] fl. Extensible —1691. 2. That 
enlarges in scope 1832. 3. Having a wide 
extent, comprehension, or scope. Of pur- 
chases, etc.: Large in amount. 1706. 4. Of, 
pertaining to, or possessed of extension; 
occupying space 1624. 5. Logic. Denoting a 
TEY number of objects; opp. to intensive 
1686. 

1. Silver beaters chuse the finest coin, as. . most 
e. under the hammer BOYLE. 3. E. plantations 
PENNANT, markets ADAM SMITH, capital ALISON, 
quotation 1846. Hence Exte'nsive-ly adv., 


-ness. 

Extensor (eksteznsoi) 1713. [mod.L., f. 
as prec. + -OR 2.] 1. A muscle which serves 
to extend or straighten any part of the body ; 
opp. to flexor. 2. attrib. 1830. 

lExte'nsum. [L., n. of pa. pple. of ex- 
tendere EXTEND.) A body possessed of ex- 
tension. CUDWORTH. 

fExte-msure. 1594. [f. EXTENSION (see 
senses 1, 4), with substitution of -URE.] The 
condition of being extended; the action of 
extending; extent —1631. 


Extent (ekste-nt), sb. [ME. ezlente — AFr. 
extente — med.L. extenta, subst. use of fem. 
pa. pple. of L. extendere EXTEND.] 1. Hist. 
The valuation of land or other property; 
assessment; also, assessed value ME. 
2. Law. A writ to recover debts of record 
due to the Crown, under which the body, 
lands, and goods of the debtor may be 
seized to compel payment 1630. b. Seizure 
of lands, etc., in execution of a writ; se- 
questration; also, the right of seizure; also, 
execution 1592. tc, transf. An assault —1601. 
13. Rents, etc., arising from extended lands 
—1626. 4. ‘Space or degree to which any- 
thing is extended’ (J.); thus, dimensions, 
Compass, size 1624; breadth of compre- 
hension, scope 1594. 5. concr. An extended 
ee 1627. 16. The action of extending 

4. The Serpent. . Of huge e. MILT. P. L. vit. 490. 
The e. of the power which was to be exercised by 
the Sovereign MACAULAY. 6. Haml. 11. ii. 390. 


EXTERMINATION 


TExtent, a. ME. [- L. eztentus; 

= EXTENDED —1664. pc d 
Extenuate (ekste-niwe!t), v, 1529, [= ex 
tenuat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. extenuare, f. ez- 
Ex-' + tenuis thin; see -ATE?.] 1, To make 
thin or lean. Somewhat arch. 1533. 2, To 
thin out, render thinner 1559, 13. To lessen 
in size, number, amount, or degree; to 
weaken the force of, mitigate -173, 14, To 
disparage —1705. 5. To estimate or state at a 
low figure; to underrate. Somewhat arch, 
1529. 6. Hence: To lessen, or seem to lessen, 


the seeming magnitude of (guilt or offence) 
by partial excuses. Also of circumstances: 
To serve as an extenuation of 1570, 4b. Im- 
prop.: To extenuate the guilt of 1741, 


Who can e. thee MILT. P. L. X. 645, 5. Cuffe exe 
tenuated both the Danger and Difficulty 1625, 
6. Fortune, there, extenuates the Crime. What's 


Vice in me, in only Mirth in him CONGREVE. 
Hence +Exte-nuate ppi.a. and a. extenuated. 
Exte-nuative a. tending to c. ; sb. something serv- 


ing to e. guilt, or to emaciate. Extenuator. Ex- 
te'nuatory a. characterized by extenuation. 

Exte-nuating, ppl. a. 1607. [f. prec. + 
-ING*.] That extenuates. Chiefly in Ezfenu- 
ating circumstances: circumstances that tend 
to diminish culpability. Hence Extenu- 
atingly adv. 

Extenuation (ckste:niw,e^fon). 1642. [-L. 


extenuatio, f. as KXTENUATE; see -ION. Of. 
(O)Fr. ezténuation.] 1. The action of extenu- 
ating; extenuated condition. 2, The action 


of lessening the guilt of (an offence) by 
partial excuses; a plea in mitigation of 
censure 1651. 

2. In e. of a noble error MACKINTOSH. 


Exterior (eksti*rioi). 1533. [- L., compar. 
of exterus outside. 

A. adj. 1. Outer; pertaining to or connected 
with the outside; visible on the outside 
1570, 2. Situated outside (an object); coming 
from without; concerned with what is with- 
out; external, extrinsic. Const. to. 1683. 
tb. Foreign (rare) 1540. 

1, Not th e., nor the inward man Resembles that 
it was Haml. 11, ii. 6. Phr. Æ. angle (Geom.): the 
angle included between any side of a triangle or 
polygon and the production of the adjacent side; 
also, an angle included between a straight line 
falling upon two parallel lines and either of P 
latter on the outside, 2. Without e. help sustain 
MILT. P. L. 1x. 336. b. Other exteriour potentates 
1540. 

B. sb. (Not in Johnson.) 1, An exterior 
thing (rare); in pl. = EXTERNAIS 1801. 
2. The outside; outward aspect or demean- 
our 1695. 

2. The engaging e. of urbanity HAN. MORE. The 
most pious e. MOZLEY. 

Hence Exte:rio-rity, outwardness; devotion to 
the external instead of to the spiritual; ‘the m. 
chical act by which sensations are referred o ^ 
external world’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). Exteriors a 
to attribute an external ence to (states of 
consciousness); hence Exte:rioriza'tion. „Ere 
te-riorly adv. on the outside or purtata, = 
gards externals; in an e. position or directio ‘A 

Exterminate (ckstóuminet), v. 185 
[- ezterminat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. extermin B 
(in el.L. only in sense 1; in Vulg. in sena j 
f. ez- EX-! + terminus boundary; see -AT im 
fl. trans. To drive, force from, of, out of Mi 
boundaries or limits of; to banish, D oot 
flight 1692. 2. To destroy utterly; to T% 
out, extirpate 1649. +3. To get iE 
destroy; in Math., to ELIMINATE —182 SUNT. 

1. To e, rank Atheism out of the world BENIN: 
2. The Holy League. . was to e. heresy MOTIES y. 
A remorse that..exterminated his peac 
WIN. d 

Hence Exte-rminable c. that may be, exte 
minated; illimitable (SHELLEY) (rare). OS Ex- 
minative a. tending to e. Exterming! 
terminatory a. tending to e.; characte) 
attempts at extermination. 


Extermination (ekstd:sminé' fon). x 
[- late L. exterminatio, f. as prec.; 8e 
Ct. (O)Fr. extermination.) 11. EXDU Si ani 
the bounds or limits of a country; fa] ex 
ment, excommunication —1664. 2. 2d ‘Math. 
tirpation; utter destruction 1549. 13. 
= ELIMINATION. —1827. , 

2. The e of religion 1790, of the Small-pox 1808 
the Talmud 1867. 


EXTERMINE 


fExte-rmine, v. 1539. [- (O)Fr. exterminer 
= L. exterminare; see EXTERMINATE.] = EX- 
TERMINATE. —1037. 

Extern (ekstó'mn). Also externe. 1533. 
[- Fr. externe or L. externus, f. exter(us that 
is outside.) 

A, adj. EXTERNAL A. 1-4. 

B. sb. ti. Outward appearance, exterior 
(rare) 1600. 2. An outsider; esp. a day-pupil 
in a school (Fr. externe) 1610. 

External (ckstS-mil). 1556. [- med.L. 
*exlernalis, f. L. externus; see prec., -AL".] 

A. adj. (Opp. to internal.) 1. Situated out- 
side; pertaining to, connected with, or lying 
towards, the outside 1591. 2. Outwardly 
visible or perceptible 1556. 3. Situated out- 
side the object under consideration (const. 
to) 1505; foreign —1599; in Metaph., be- 
longing to the world of phenomena, as opp. 
to the ‘ego’ 1007. 4. Arising or acting from 
without 1651. 5. Having an outside or 
foreign, object or sphere of operation 1770. 

1. Her vertues graced with externall gifts 
1Hen. VI, Y. v.3. E. warmth 1799. Thee, meatus 
1878. Phr. E. angle: one made by producing out- 
wardly a side of a figure. 2. The e. worship of God 
BUTLER. 3. The e. air 1801. The e. world LOTZE. 
4. Not by externall violence, but intestine disorder 
HOBBES. Phr, E. evidence: evidence derived from. 
circumstances outside of the thing discussed. 5. 
Phr. E. perception, senses. The e. debt of the 
Republic of Chili 1891. Hence Exte-rnally adv. 

e 1. sing. The outside 1792. 2. That 
which is external. In pl. a, Outward aspect; 
bodily qualifications; outward observances 
1035. b. External circumstances or con- 
ditions; also, non-essentials 1652. 

2. a. Adam was glorious in his externals. .he had 
4 beautiful body SovTH. The Externals of reli- 
gion JORTIN. b. The subordination of externals 
to essentials 1883. 

Exte:rnalism. 1856. [f. prec. + -ISM.] 1. 
Excessive regard for non-essentials, esp. in re- 
Haba: 2. The worship of the external world 

1. Pharisaic formalities and externalisms 1875. 
8o Externalist, one who has undue regard for 
externals, 

Externality (ckstome-liti). 1673. [f. as 
prec. + -IrY.] 1, The quality of being EX- 
TERNAL, 2. Metaph. The quality or fact of 
being external to a conscious subject 1790. 
3. An external object or characteristic; 
collect. outward things in general 1839. 4. 
Absorption in externals 1833. 

y While looking at a solid object they cannot 
p: ip having the conception. .of its e. MILL. 4. 
Tad A ied hopelessly in the grovelling fetters of e. 


Externalize (ekstó-imnáloiz), v. Also -ise. 

1862. [f. as prec. + -izk.] trans. To make 

external; to embody in outward form; to 

attribute external existence to. 

«Lhe universe is the process whereby spirit ex- 

un alises itself 1877. Hence Exte:rnaliza-- 
n, the action of externalizing; concr. an em- 


bodiment, r 5 a 
nalts AT. Exte'rnize v.; whence Exteir- 


lExternat (ckstérna). 1853. [Fr., f. ez- 
lerne; see ExTERN.] A day-school. 
yExternate (e-kstóine't), v. rare. 1890. [f. 
j TERN + -ATE'.] To embody in outward 
piss Hence Externa-tion. 
,Externity (ekstó-rniti) 1713. [f. med. 
f ernare make external + -1ry.] Outward- 
i also, the external part. 
wil xterous, a. rare. 1570. [f. L. exter out- 
E * -OUS.] Outside —1647. 
X Exterrestrial (ekstére'striàl a. [f. EX- 
ek +  TERRESTRIAL] Originating or 
ocated outside the earth. PROCTOR. 
yexterritorial (eksteritó*-iàl) a. 1880. [f. 
E: SEA + TERRITORIAL, after next.] Of or 
" ining to exterritorially. 
- Xterritoriality (cksteritó"rrie Itt). 1836. 
pis z derrtiorialité; see Ex-', TERRITORIAL, 
AE he privilege accorded by the Law of 
2 dis to ambassadors and their families, 
Ee e considered outside the territory, 
Ey Meare the jurisdiction, of the state 
ich they are sent. Also EXTRATERRI- 


TORIALITY, 
"IExtersive, a. rare. 1657. [- med.L. 
WUS, f. exters-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ex- 


lergere, f, ex. 
» P. ex- EX-! + lergere wipe. Cf. 
DETERSIVR.] Cleansing tieer 2, 


Xtill, var. EXSTILL. 
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pps -ation, obs. ff. EXSTIMULATE, 
ete. 

Extinct (eksti-nkt). ME. [- L. ez(s)tinctus, 
Da. pple. of ex(s)tinguere, f. ex- Ex- + 
stinguere quench.] 

A. pple. Extinguished. Now rare. 

It tooke fire. .but was quickly e. 1631. 

B. adj. 1. Of a fire, etc.: Extinguished. Of 
& volcano: No longer in eruption. ME. 2. fig. 
Quenched; that has ceased to burn or shine 
1494. 13. Of a person: Cut off; dead; 
vanished -1675. 4. That has died out or 
come to an end 1581. 

1. A sparke or two not yet e. COWPER. 2. Young 
Arthurs eies are blinded and e. 1591. 3. My dayes 
are e. Job 17:1. 4. All the family e. DE For. Phr. 
After possibility of issue e. 

TExti-nct, v. 1483. [- eztinct-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. extinguere; see prec.) = EXTINGUISH 
v., in various senses —1631. 

\iExtincteur (¢ksteentér, ekstinktéa). 1878. 
[Fr. — L. exstinctor; see prec., -OR 2.] An 
apparatus for extinguishing fire. 

Extinction (ekstinkfon). 1494. [- L. 
ex(s)tinctio, f. as EXTINCT v.; see -ION. Cf. Fr. 
extinction (XV1).] 1. The quenching, putting 
out (of anything); also fig.; the process of 
becoming, or fact of being, extinct. b. spec. 
The slaking (of lime) 1646. 2. Suppression, 
abolition; the complete wiping out (of a 
debt) 1651. 3. Destruction, annihilation; 
tutter disgrace 1542. 4. Of a race, ete.: A 
coming to an end or dying out; the con- 
dition of being extinct 1602. 

1. E. of heat 1672, of volcanoes 1843, of a lamp 
CARLYLE. 2. The gradual e. of the national debt 
MCCULLOCH. 4. The e. of the male line BRYCE. 
var. TExti-ncture, SHAKS. 

Extinctive (ekstipktiv), a. 1600. [orig. 
— med.L. eatinctivus (see prec., -IVE); in mod. 
use f. prec. + -IVE.] Tending, or able, to 


exti . 

Extine (ekstin, -toin). 1835. [f. L. ex- 
i(imus most outward + -INE'.) Bot. The 
outer membrane of the pollen grain. 

Extinguish (ekstizggwif) v. 1545. [irreg. 
f. L. ex(s)tinguere; see -ISH* and cf. DIS- 
TINGUISH.] 1. (rans. To put out, quench. 
Also transf. and fig. 2. To puta total end to, 
blot out of existence 1548. T3. intr. for refl. 
in various senses: To die out 1797. 

1. They would e. the very light of nature BP. BER- 
KELEY. Extinguishing his reason, instead of put- 
ting out his eyes LAW. 2. To e. all memory there- 
of MARVELL. To e. a title, right, action, instru- 
ment (Law). To e. a debt 1777, a bishopric 1839, 
the Red man 1837. 3. His alacrity suddenly ex- 
tinguishes HUME. Hence Extinguishable a. 
able to be extinguished. 

Extinguisher (ekstingwifoa). 1560. [f. 
prec. + -ER..] One who or that which ex- 
tinguishes; esp. a hollow conical cap for 
extinguishing the light of a candle or lamp. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Extinguishment (eksti-ngwifmént). 1508. 
[f. as prec. + -MENT.] 1. The quenching (of 
fire, etc.); also transf. and fig. 2. The putting 
a total end to, blotting out of existence. Cf. 
EXTINGUISH v. 2, and quots. 1535. 

1. An e. of love 1639. 2. The e. of a house 1612, 
of Ambiguities and doubts 1648, of a contract, 
right, etc. (Law), of a debt, MORSE. 

Extirp (ekstózp), v. Obs. or arch. 1483. 
[- (O)Fr. extirper or L. extirpare; see next.) = 
ExTmPATE v. Hence fExtirpable a. that 
may be extirpated. Exti-rper. 

Extirpate (ekstorpe't, ekst-ape't), v. 1539. 
[— ex(s)tirpat-. pa. ppl. stem of L. ex(s)tirpare, 
f. ex- Ex-! + stirps stem or stock of a tree; see 
-ATE*.] 1. To pull or pluck up by the roots; 
to root up, eradicate 1650. 2. To root out, 
exterminate; to render extinct. Const. out 
of, from. 1586. 3. fig. 1539. 

1. E. noxious and unprofitable Herbs RAY. To e. 
a tumor GOOCH. 2. The breed ought to be ex- 
tirpated out of the island LOCKE (J.). To e. gangs 
of thieves MACAULAY. 3. To e. superstition 
LATIMER, drunkenness BENTHAM, heresy SCOTT. 

Hence E-xtirpative a. tending to e. Extirpator, 
one who, or that which, extirpates. 

Extirpation (ekstorpé'-fon). 1526. [- Fr. 
extirpation or L. extirpatio, f. as prec.; see 
-JoN.] The action of eXtirpating or rooting 
up or out; total destruction; extermination. 

The joint e. of woods and men MORSE. The e. of 
ires 1602, of the smallpox 1846, of the buffalo 


EXTRA- 


|Extispex (eksti-speks). Pl. exti-spices. 
1727. [L.; f. exta (See EXTA) + -spex, f. specere 
look at.] A HARUSPEX, q.v. So fExtispi- 
cious a. of or pertaining to extispicy (rare). 
Exti-spicy, haruspicy. T 

Extol (ekstol), v. 1494. [- L. extollere, 
f. ex- EX-' + tollere raise.] 11. trans. To lift 
up, elevate —1050. 12. To lift up with 
pride, joy, etc. —1664; to raise too high; to 
exaggerate, boast of —1796. 3. To praise 
highly; to magnify 1509. 

1. A begger from the dunghill once extold, For- 
gets him selfe 1601. 2. The Hors and Foot and the 
Sea-Souldiers..extoll'ü every one their own 
hazards 1652. 3.8. John extolleth charitie in his 
Epistle 1582. Hence Exto-ller, one who extols. 
Exto-Iment, the action of extolling; eulogy. 

Extorsive (ckst@-asiv), a. rare. 1669. 
[- med.L. extorsivus, f. eztors- (med.L. var. 
of extort-; see next)+ -ivus -IvE. Cf. Bo" 


textorse.| Serving or tending to extort; 
obtained by extortion. Hence tExto-r- 
sively adv. 


Extort (ekstğ'ıt), v. 1529. [- extort-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. extorquere, f, es- EX-' + 
torquere twist.] 1. trans. To wrest from a 
reluctant person by force, violence, torture, 
intimidation, or abuse of legal authority, or 
by importunity, argument, or the like. 
2. To extract forcibly (a sense or conclusion) 
from (a passage, etc.) 1601. 13. To practise 
extortion on (a person); to strain (a law) 
—1681. 

1. To e. treasure 1529, Tribute SHAKS., taxes 
1820, compassion JAS. MILL, power 1863. 2. Do 
not e. thy reasons from this clause T'wel, N. YII. 


Hence fExto'rt ppl. a. extorted; extortionate, 
TExto'rt sb, extortion, torture. Exto'rter, -or. 

Extortion (ekstó'afon. ME. [~ late L. 

fio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action 
or practice of extorting or wresting any- 
thing, esp. money, from a person by force or 
by undue exercise of authority or power; an. 
act of illegal exaction. b. Law. The act of 
any officer *unlawfully taking, by colour of 
his office, any money or thing of value, that 
is not due to him, or more than his due, or 
before it is due’ (Blackstone) 1607. 12. A 
wresting of the sense of a word or phrase 
1652; a straining (of the nerves) 1725. 

Hence Extorrtion v. to practise extortion; 
trans. to overcharge. Exto'rtionable a. extor- 
tionate (rare). Exto'rtionary a. given to or 
marked by e. Exto-rtionate a. characterized by 
e.; oppressive; exorbitant. Exto'rtioner, one 
who practises e, TExto'rtious a. characterized, 
or gained, by e. 

Extortive (ekstó-itiv), a. 1646. [f. EXTORT 
+ -IVE. Cf. med.L. eztortivus.] Of extortion; 
disposed to extort. 

Extra (e'kstră). 1776. [prob. short for 
EXTRAORDINARY, as (earlier) Fr. extra for 
extraordinaire; cf. G. extra (xvrn).] 

A. adj. Beyond or more than the usual, 
agreed, or stated amount, or number; addi- 
tional. 

Money for any e. wants 1780. E. pay 1878. 

B. adv. Unusually ; in excess of the usual or 
specified amount 1823. 

E. strong bise. E.-special edition. Is there 
anything e.-special for tea? Three maps e. 1894. 

C. sb. What is extra or additional; anything 
given in addition or for which an extra charge 
is made; the extra charge itself; an extra fee; 
an additional issue of a newspaper; spec. at 
cricket, a run scored otherwise than off the 
bat 1803. 

“With extras?'..'Yes..we learned French and 
music’ ‘L. CARROLL’. Hourly extras were issued 
1888. The builder hoped to recoup himself by 
extras 1894. 

|Extra (e*kstrü), prep. rare. 1852. [L.; 
contr. f. ezterá, abl. fem. of ezter.] Outside, 
externally to; as, extra the voltaic circuit. 


Extra- (ekstrü), prefix, forming adjs. (in 
L. from phrases, as eztraordinarius, f. extra 
ordinem) with general sense ‘situated outside 
something’, ‘lying outside the province or 
scope of’. 

Extra-a'cinous, Anat. outside the ACINUS 
or racemose gland. Extra-alime'ntary, situa- 
ted outside the alimentary canal, Extr: 
analo-gical, outside the range of analogy. 
Extra-arti-stic, out of the range of art, Extra- 
atmosphe-ric, of or pertaining to space be; 
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the atmosphere. Extra-a-xillar, Extra-a-xil- 
lary, Bot. growing from above or below the 
axils. Extra-brita-nnic. Extra-cano-nical, not 
classed among the canonical books. Extra-ca:p- 
sular, ‘outside a capsule, having special reference 
to the articular capsules’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.), Extra- 
cellular, Biol. situated or taking place outside 
the walls of a cell. Extra-chri'stian, outside 
the province of Christian thought. Extra- 
co'stellary, Astron. not classed under any 
constellation. Extra-co-rial [L. corium hide]. 
pertainn to the outside skin or epidermis. 

xtra-corpo'real, outside the body. Extra- 
co'smical, acting outside the cosmos or universe. 
Extra-cuta-neous, outside the true skin as opp. 
to the epidermis, Extra-decre-tal, not included 
in the Decretals. Extra-folia:ceous, Bot. 
external to the leaf. Extra-gala-ctic, Astron. 
outside the Milky Way. Extra-governme:ntal. 
Extra-grammattical. Extra-historic, -al. 
Extra-hu:man. Extra-hu-ndredal, not in- 
cluded in any hundred. Extra-juda'ical, out- 
side the conditions of the Jewish dispensation. 
Extra-ju:ral, ‘outside the court’ (Poste). 
Extra-le-gal, Extra-li-mital [L. limes, limit-|, 
beyond the limits of a country or district. Extra- 
li-mitary, situated beyond the limit or bounds. 
Extra-lo-gical, lying outside the domain of 
logic; hence, Extra-lo-gically adv. }Extra- 
mari'ne, from beyond the sea. Extra-ma-trical 
[L. matriz, matric-], situated outside the MATRIX 
of a parasitical plant. Extra-matrimo-nial. 
Extra-me'dial, lying outside or beyond the 
middle line. ’-medu-lary.  Extra-meri-- 
dional, Astron. of or pertaining to deviation from. 
the meridian. Extra-metaphy'sical Extra- 
metrical = HYPERMETRICAL, Extra-na-tional, 
outside the limits of a nation. Extra-nu-clear, 
placed outside the nucleus of a cell. Extra- 
o-cular, situated or occurring outside the eyes. 
Extra-offi-cial, outside the legitimate duties or 
emoluments of an office. Extra-o'rbital, Zool. 
situated outside the eye-cavity (of a crustacean). 
Extra-patria-rchal, outside the conditions of 
the patriarchal dispensation, Extra-perito- 
ne-al, ‘outside the peritoneum’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 
Extra-phy'sical, not subject to physical laws 
or methods. Extra-pla:netary, beyond the 
region of the planet movements, Extra- 
polar. Extra-profe'ssional, outside the ranks 
of a profession; outside the course of professional 
duties, Extra-red, said of rays outside the 
visible spectrum at i(s red extremity, Extra- 
regular, outside of, or transgressing, the rule. 
Extra-sacerdo'tal. Extra-sci-entific, beyond. 
the scope of science. Extra-scri:ptural, drawn 
from sources outside the Scriptures; hence 
Extra-scriptura-lity. Extra-se'nsible, 
Extra-se-nsuous, beyond the reach of sensuous 
perception. Extra-spe'ctral, lying outside the 
visible spectrum. 'Xtra-sto'machal, taking 
lace outside the stomach, Extra-syllogi'stic. 

xtra-te-rrene. Extra-terre'strial. Extra- 
thecal, Zool., etc. situated outside the theca. 
Extra-to-rrid, existing outside the torrid zone. 
Extra-tro:pical. Extra-university. Extra- 
wrban. Extra-u-terine, existing, formed, or 
taking place outside the uterus. Extra-violet, 
said of rays outside the visible spectrum at its 


violet extremity. Extra-zodi-acal, Astron. 
situated outside the zodiac. See also Main 
Words. 

Extract (e-kstrkt), sb. 1549. k L. 


extraclum, subst. use of n. pa. pple. of ex- 
trahere; see next.) T1. gen. Something ex- 
tracted or drawn out; fig. the pith —1651. 
2. ‘The substance extracted’ (J.); in mod. 
use ‘applied to the tough or viscid matter 
obtained by treating any matter with sol- 
vents and then evaporating the solvent’ 
(Watts). Also loosely, any preparation con- 
taining the essential principle of a substance 
in a concentrated form. 1590. Also fig. 
tb. = EXTRACTIVE B. 2. -1818. +3. A 
summary; an outline —1681. 4, An excerpt, 
quotation 1666. 5. Law. ta. ESTREAT sb. 
b. Sc. Law. The warrant on which execution 
on a judicial decree may issue; also, a 
properly authenticated copy of a deed or 
Other writing of record 1000. 16. ExTRAC- 
TION, descent, —1796. 

6. Every Soul, who gets to be rich, immediately 
enquires into his E. NORTH. 

Extract (ekstre-kt), v. 1489. [- extract-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. extrahere, f. ex- Ex-! + 
trahere draw.] 1. trans. ‘To draw out of any 
containing body or cavity’ (J.) 1570. 2, ‘To 
take from something of which the thing 
taken was a part’ (J.); esp. to copy out, 
make extracts from 1607. 3. To get out by 
force, effort, or contrivance; to draw forth 
against a person’s will 1599. 4, To obtain 
(elements, juices, etc.) from a thing or sub- 
stance by any chemical or mechanical 
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operation. Also fig. 1594, 15. Only in 
passive: To be derived or descended —1678._ 

1. To put the hand in the pocket, and e. it 
clutch'd Meas. for M. m. ii. 50. 2. To e. False- 
hoods out of a Pamphlet SwIFT. 3. To e. an arrow 
1767, consent H. WALPOLE, teeth 1878. 4. Ex- 
tracting of the oiles out of the hearbes PLAT. fig. 
To e. happiness out of ills YOUNG, pleasure out of 
life GEO. ELIOT. Phr. To e. the root of a number or 
quantity (Math.): to obtaia the root by a mathe- 
matical operation. Hence Extract ppl. a. extrac- 
ted. Extra'ctable a., also -ible. Extra-cting 
ppl. a. that extracts; also, ?distracting (Twel. N. 
Y. '88). 


Extraction (ckstre-kfen), 1477. [— (O)Fr. 
extraction — late L. extractio, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] 1. The action or process of extracting 
1530. 12. That which is extracted; extract 
—1698. 3. Math. The process or method of 
extracting (a root) 1557. 4. Origin, descent; 
fsource 1477. 

1. The e. of gold from mines MORSE, of corn from 
Sicily NELSON, of a fetus 1799. Phr. Spirit of the 
first e.: that which comes off at the first distilla- 
tion. 2. This rare e.. .hath. . power to disperse all 
malignant humours B. Jons. 4. The memory of 
their common e. GIBBON 

Extractive (ekstre-ktiv). 1599. [In sense 
1 — med.L. ezíraclivus, f. a8 prec.; see -I0N; 
in later use, f. EXTRACT v. + -1VE.] 

A. adj. 1. Tending to draw out. 2. Capable 
of being extracted; of the nature of an ex- 
tract 1789. 

1. Phr. E. industry: an industry (v.g. agricul- 
ture, mining, fisheries, etc.) that is concerned with 
extracting natural productions. 2. Separating the 
e, acid. .from wine 1816. 

B. sb. 1. An extractive substance 1844. 2. 
“The brown insoluble mass of doubtful com- 
position, left after the preparation of 
vegetable extracts’ (Wagstaffe) 1807. 

1. The separation (of the viscous liquor] into. . 
albumen, aqueous e., and alcoholic e. Topp. 

Extractor (ekstreektoi). 1611. [f. EX- 
TRACT v. + -OR 2.] One who, or that which, 
extracts; esp. that part of a breech-loading 
gun which removes the cartridge. 

fExtradi'ctionary a. rare. [f. L. phr. extra 
dictionem. outside of the mode of expression 
(see EXTRA prep., DICTION) + -ARY!] Of 
fallacies: Not consisting in expression; real. 
SIR T. BROWNE. 

Extradite (e-kstridoit), v. 1864. [Back- 
formation from next, suggested by Fr. 
extrader (Xvin).] 1. To give up (a fugitive 
foreign criminal) to the proper authorities, 
in pursuance of a treaty. b. To obtain the 
extradition of 1883. 2. Psychol. To localize 
(a sensation) at a distance from the centre of 
sensation (rare) 1887. 

1. b. The effort of England to e. Sheridan, of the 
Irish World, New York 1883. Hence Extradi-t- 
able a. liable, or rendering liable, to extradition. 

Extradition (ckstridi-fon). 1839. [- Fr. 
extradition (Voltaire), f. L. ex- Ex-! + 
traditio TRADrTION.] 1. The action of giving 
up a fugitive criminal or a person accused of a 
crime to the authorities of the state in which 
the crime was committed. Hence gen.: 
Surrender (of a prisoner) by one authority to 
another. 2. The process of localizing a 
sensation at a distance from the centre of 
sensation 1874. 3. attrib., as in Extradition 
treaty, a treaty by which two nations mutu- 
ally agree to surrender any fugitive criminal 
who has committed in the other’s territory 
any of certain specified offences 1852. 

Extrados (ekstré-dós) — 1772. |- Fr. 
extrados, f. L. extra outside + Fr. dos back. 
Cf. INTRADOS.] Archit. The upper or exterior 
curve of an arch; esp. the upper curve of the 
voussoirs or stones which immediately form 
the arch. Cf. IntRapos, Hence Extra-dosed 
a. having an e. (of a certain kind): used of an 
arch in which the curves of the intrados and 
€. are concentric and parallel. 

Extradotal (ekstrüdo*tàl a. 1827. [f. 
EXTRA- + DOTAL.] Law. Forming no part of 
the dowry. 

Extra-foraneous 
1781. [f. EXTRA- 
7ANEOUS.] Outdoor. . 

tExtrait, pa. pple. T- Fr. extrait; see Ex- 
TRACT v.] Extracted; descended. CAXTON. 

Extrajudicial (e:kstrüidsudi-fal) a. 1030. 
li- med.L. ezírajudicialis j See EXTRa-, 


(e:kstrafgré'-nios), a. 
+ L. foris door; see 
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JUDICIAL.] 1. Forming no part oj 

before the court; not delivered tom wo 
bench; informal. 2. Outside tho ordinary 
course of justice; SR onan 1641, 

1, The opinion of the judge, .j 
1871. "Hence Exxtrajudi-cially ado re & 

Extrality (ekstræ-līti). 1926. Syncopated 
torai of EXTRATERRITORIALITY (in its extended 
use). 

tExtrami:ssion. 1630. [- med,L. extras 
missio emission of a stream of particles by 
the eye (see EMISSION 4); see EXTRA-, MISSION.] 
Emission —1674. 

Extramundane (ckstrimp-ndé'n), a. 1605, 
[- late L. extramundanus, f. phr. extra mun. 
dum outside the world or universe; see 
EXTRA-, MUNDANE.) 1. Of or pertaining to a 
region outside of our world; fig. remote, not 
of this world. 2. Of or pertaining to what is 
outside the universe 1706, 

1. Aerolites. . were proved to be of e, origin 1879, 

Extramural (ekstrümiü*ràl) a. 1854. [f. 
L. phr. extra muros outside the walls + -ALi; 
cf. late L. extramuranus in same sense.] Out- 
side the walls of a city or town; esp. in ez- 
tramural interment. 

Extraneity (ektrüniiti) rare. [f. as next 
+ ATY. Cf, med.L. extraneitas.) The quality 
of being extraneous. ABP. THOMSON. 

Extraneous (ck 1638. [f. L. 
extraneus (see + -OUS; see 
5.] 1. Of external origin; foreign, 2, Ex- 
ernal fo something specified 1655, 

1. E. interference BURKE, circumstances HARE, 
rock LYELL, 2. Points clearly to e, religion PALEY, 
Persons e. to the church ROBERTSON. Hence 
Extra:neous-ly adv,, -ness. 

Extraordinary (ckstr@-adinari, ekstrat- 
dinari), 1460. |- L. extraordinarius, 1. phr, 
extra ordinem out of course, in an unusual 
manner; see EXTRA-, ORDINARY q.] 
adj. Out of the usual course or order; 
often opp. to ordinary; in Mus, tACCIDENTAL, 
q. V. 1731. 2. Out of or additional to the 
regular staff; supernumerary, Formerly with 
the notion of being specially employed for a 
temporary purpose. 1585. 3. Of a kind, 
amount, degree, or measure not usually met 
with; exceptional. Now with emotional sense, 
expressing astonishment, ete. 1572. 15. = 
ExTRA. Often following the sb. —1812. 

1. E. judgements 1553, occasions FULLER, mea- 
sures 1745. 2. The first audience of the Russian E. 
Embassadour, at which he made his Emperour s 
Presents BOYLE. 3. These signes haue markt me 
extraordinarie 1 Hen. IV, ul. i. 41. ‘The e. s 
fluence of divine Grace 1656. An e, nose 1798. 5 
A glass e. after dinner 1812. Hence Extra- 
ordinarily adv. Extrao:rdinariness. 

1B. adv. = EXTRAORDINARILY adv. —1778« 

C. sl f'That which is extraordinary 
-1754; in pl. esp. extraordinary recoipts ra 
payments (now arch.) 1599. 2. = EXTRA $. 
1000. 13. An extraordinary envoy; à super” 
numerary official —1671. t the 

1. Not only the king’s ordinary revenues, but the 
extraordinaries CARLYLE. 2. A few extraor 
ries for the house PEPYS. kil, d. 

Extra-parochial (e'kstră püróvkiD, © 
1074. [f. Exrra- + eccl. L. parochia e 
PARISH) + -AL'.] Outside the Darin 
parish obligations. Hence Extra-par 
chial-ly adv., -ness. ) 

Extrapolation (e:kstrüpolé'fon). 
TXrRRPOLATION by substitution of EXTRA- (s 
INTER-] The action or method of finding A 
a calculation based on the known terms 0 di 
series, other terms, whether preceding 
following. Also transf. ` p a 

Extraprovincial (e:kstrăprðvi'njă Der 
1685. [- med.L. exfraprovincialis, Hart 
provinciam outside the province; see EX v 
PROVINCIAL.] Outside the limits of & P 
vince. " 

E:xtrate:rritoria lity. 1836. |f. m 
phrase eztrá terrilóri-wm outside the terr? ex- 
*OcALÓ + -mY.] = EXTERRITORIALINY ? 'jé- 
tended later to denote the right Rath 
diction of a country over all its nat! 
abroad. So E:xtraterrito'rial a. of BX 

tExtrau-ght, pa. pple. 1523. Ihr aoti, 
TRACT ppl. a.; cf. distraught.) 1. EX 
descended —1593. 2. Distraught —1575- 

1. 3 Hen. VI, 11. ii. 142. mus 

Extravagance (ekstræ-văgăns). de 2 cE] 
Fr. extravagance; see EXTRAVAGANT; 


1878. If. 
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11. A going out of the usual path; an excur- 
sion, digression—1656. 2. The quality of being 
extravagant or of exceeding just or prescribed 
limits, esp. those of decorum, probability, 
or truth; unrestrained excess; also, an 
instance of this 1650. 3. Excessive prodigality 
in expenditure, household management, etc. 

727. 
b ou will accuse me of e. in this description 
Lapy M. W. MowTAGU. The extravagances of 
ignorance and credulity COLERIDGE. 3. The e. 
of cooks 1894. 

Extravagancy (ekstræ-văgănsi). 1601. [f. 
next; see -ANCY.] = EXTRAVAGANCE 2, 3. 
1625; also tvagrancy —1669. 

Extravagant (ekstræ-văgănt). ME. [- 
extravayant-, pres. ppl. stem of med.L. 
eatravagari, t. extra EXTRA + vagari wander; 
see -ANT. The gen. sense depends on Fr. ez- 
travagant, Yt. (e)stravagante.] 

A. adj. tl. That wanders out of bounds; 
vagrant; keeping no fixed place —1672. 2. 
Canon Law. Applied to certain ‘stray’ 
decrees not originally codified or collected in 
the decretals ME. +3. Straggling 1669. +4. 
Widely divergent (from); remote from, 
irrelevant fo a purpose or subject —1665. 15. 
Unusual, abnormal; unsuitable —1701. 6. 
'Roving beyond just limits or prescribed 
methods’ (J.); excessive, irregular, fan- 
tastically absur Now: Astonishingly or 
flagrantly excessive or extreme. 1588. 7. 
Prodigal, wasteful 1707. 

1. At his [the cock's] warning. . 
Spirit hyes to his Confine Hami 
thick and e. Roots EVELYN. è. in their ac- 
counts of themselves BP. STILLINGFL. E. demands 
1769, opinions 1809; whimsies about dress 


‘Th’ e., and erring 
I 54. 3. Too 


MacAULAY. 7. An e. interest of 20 per cent 
MO E. of time 1739. Hence Extra:vagantly 
adv, 


B. sb. 1. Canon Law. An ‘extravagant’ 
decree; see A. 2. 1502. 12. A vagrant —1650. 
3. An eccentric —1768; a spendthrift —1825. 
14. An extravagancy —1700. 
Extravaganza (ekstræ:văgæ'nză). 1789. 
[= It. estravaganza (usu. stra-), refash. after 
ExrRA-.] 1. A composition, literary, musical, 
or dramatic, of a fantastic character 1794. 
2. Bombastic extravagance of language or 
behaviour. 
Extravagate (ckstre-vige't), v. 1600. 
l- extravagat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. ex- 
lravagari; see EXTRAVAGANT, -ATE*.] l. intr. 
To stray from, into. 2. To wander at will 
1766. 3. To exceed what is proper or 
reasonable 1820. Hence tExtravaga'tion. 
Extravasate (ekstræ'văse't), v. 1609. [f. 
L. extra EXTRA- + vas vessel + -ATE?.] 1. To 
let or force out (esp. blood) from its proper 
Noria 2. intr. for refl. To flow out; to escape 
2. Blood sometimes extravasates into the arach: 
noid sac Topp. Hence fExtra:vasate a. ext 
Vasated ; formed by extravasation, var. tE'xtra- 
vase. 
Extravasation (ekstrwe:vüséfon). 1676. 
E prec.; see -ION. Cf. Fr. extravasation.| 1. 
‘ath, The escape of an organic fluid from its 
Proper vessels; a mass or spot of extrava- 
sated blood. 2. Geol. Effusion (of molten 
tock) from a subterranean reservoir 1842. 
Extravascular (ekstravee'skivlaa), a. 1804. 
| EXTRA- + VASCULAR.] Outside the vas- 
cular system; not vascular. 
ylExtrave-nate, v. rare. 1650. [f. L. extra 
idt A- + vena vein + -ATE*.] To let (blood) 
ns of the veins —1668. Hence tExtra- 
enate a. extravasated. Extravena-tion. 
viExtrave-rsion, rare. 1691. [f. EXTRA- + 
ur SION; cf. contemp. teztravert v.] A 
So ning out; a rendering manifest —1732. 
S tExtrave-rt v. to turn out so as to be 
sible, 
alExtreat, sb. 1489. [var. of ESTREAT, with 
E Or es- after L. For sense 2 cf. OFT. 
A i= L. eztracia.] 1. =  ESTREAT sb. 
i 1. 2. Extraction. SPENSER F. Q. V. x. 1. 
eu TExtrea-t v. to estreat; to eliminate. 
ieee (ekstri-m). 1460. [- (O)Fr. ex- 
Gutward] extremus, superl. of exterus 
es e. 1. Outermost; endmost, situated at 
Farth. of the ends (opp. to mean) 1503. 2. 
est, or very far advanced in any 
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direction; utmost, uttermost 1000. 3. Last, 
latest. Obs. or arch., exc. in Extreme unction 
(see quots.). 1477. 4. Going to great lengths 
opp. to moderate 1460. 5. Mus. Augmented; 
as in extreme interval 1876. 

1. The fruitful continent's extremest bound 
Pore. E. and mean ratio (Math.): the relation of a 
line and its parts, when the whole is to the greater 
part, as the greater part is to the less. 2. The 
Sea’s extreamest Borders ADDISON, The e. point 
reached 1860. 3. The e. day 1513. Phr. Extreme 
unction: in the R. C. Church, ‘a sacrament in 
which the sick in danger of death are anointed by 
a priest for the health of soul and body, the 
anointing being accompanied by a set form of 
words’ (Cath. Diet.). 4. The most e. Povertie 1460. 
E. necessity 1550. E. Idolaters 1034. In dress E. 
COWPER, E. cases JOWETT. 

+B. adv. In an extreme degree; extremely 
—1816. 

C. sb. 1. quasi-sb., as In ((he) extreme: ex- 
tremely 1604. 12. sb. The extreme point or 
verge; an end, extremity —1808. 3. One of 
two things removed as far as possible from 
each other, in position, nature, or condition 
1555. b. Logic. In a proposition the subject 
or predicate, as distinct from the copula; in a 
syllogism the major or minor term, as dist. 
from the middle 1628. c. Math. The first or 
last term of a ratio, series, or set of numbers 


1571. 4. A very high degree of anything 
1593; tpl. extremities, straits, hardships 
—1607. 5. An excessive degree; also, some- 


thing carried to excess, an extreme measure 
1588. 

1. Of one. . Perplex'd in the e. Oth. v. ii. 347. 3. 
‘Two extremes of passion, ioy and greefe Lear V. 
iii. 198. Phr. Extremes meet. 4. Enthusiastical to 
an e. 1791. 5. To go to the e. of a lock-out 1867. 

Hence Extre-meless a. having no extremities; 
infinite (rare), Extremely adv. tto the utter- 
most degree; in an e. degree; very much. Ex- 
tre-meness. Extremist, one who goes to ex- 
tremes, or who holds e. opinions or advocates e. 
measures; also as adj.; so Extremism. Extre- 
mi'stic a. 

Extremity (ekstre-miti). ME. [- OFr. 
extrémilé or L. extremitas, f. extremus; see 
prec., -ITY.] 1. The extreme point or portion 
of anything; the end; in pl. the hands and 
feet 1460. 12. The ‘extremes’ as opp. to the 
‘mean’ —1598. 3. The extreme or utmost 
degree; = EXTREME sb. 4. 1543. td. Extreme 
intensity of anything —1797. +5. Extra- 
vagance —1712. 16. Extreme severity or 
rigour —1639. 7. A condition of extreme 
urgency or need ME. 8. A person's last 
moments (arch.) 1602. 9. An extreme 
measure. Chiefly in pl. 1639. 10. Extreme- 
ness. Somewhat rare. 1848. 

1. Antenne thickening towards their e. STARK. 
3. Extremities of Penury and Want 1638. 4. The 
e. of the weather BEWICK. 6. Com. Err. v. i. 307. 
7. Phr. To drive, reduce to (the last) e. or extremities. 
9. To push matters to the e. of a civil war 1862. 

Extricable (e-kstrikib’l), a. 1623. |f. 
next; see -ABLE.] That can or may be extri- 
cated, tunravelled, or got out. 

Extricate (e-kstrike't), v. 1614. [- extricat- 
pa. ppl. stem of L. extricare, t. ex- EX-* + 
trice perplexities; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To 
unravel; fig. to clear of intricacies or per- 
plexities. Now rare. 2. To disentangle; 
to set free from, out of (anything that en- 
tangles. confines, or perplexes) 1631. b. Chem. 
To disengage (gas, etc.) from a state of com- 
bination 1790. 

1. Some method of extricating public affairs 
ALISON. 2. A thicket, out of which he knows not 
how to e. himself 1732. b. To e. water from an 
acid 1838. Hence Extrica-tion, the action of ex- 
tricating; disentanglement; disengagement (of 
gas, etc.) from something containing it. 

Extrinsic (ekstri-nsik), a. 1541. [- late L. 
extrinsecus adj. outer, f. L. extrinsecus adv. 
outwardly, f. exter outside + -im as in 
interim + secus alongside of.] 1. f Exterior; 
external. 2. Pertaining to an object in its 
external relations. Now rare. 1617. 3. 
Lying outside the object under consideration 
1666; operating from without 1613. 4. Not 
inherent or essential; adventitious; opp. to 
intrinsic 1622. 

1. E. ornaments JOHNSON. 2. The e. muscles 
which serve to move the whole external ear DAR- 
WIN. 3. Things extrinsick from. . the main matter 
1678. E.stimuli 1878. 4. E. advantages of birth 
HAZLITT. 


EXUCONTIAN 


Hence Extri-nsical a, extrinsic; tsb. something 
that ise, Extri-nsical-ly adv., -ness. Extri:n- 
sicate v. to exhibit outwardly; to express (rare), 

Extro-, a quasi-L. prefix, an altered form 
of L. extra, with the sense ‘outwards’, Used 
only in compounds, by way of antithesis to 
intro-. 

Extroitive (ckstró"itiv), rare. [f. EXTRO- + 
it-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ire go + -IVE.] Direc- 
ted to external objects. COLERIDGE. 

TExtromi-t, v. [app. var. of extramit; see 
Extro-, cf. INTROMIT.] To send out. KEN. 
Hence tExtromi:ssion, 

Extrorsal (ekstr@-asil), a. 1842. [f. next + 
-AL'.] Bol. = next. 

Extrorse (ekstrü'as), a. 1858. [- late L. 
extrorsus in an outward direction. Cf. Fr. 
extrorse.] Bol. Turned or opening outward: 
said of anthers that look away from the pis- 
tils. 

Extroversion (ekstrovó'ifon). 1056. [f. 
EXTRO- + VERSION.] Turning or being turned 
outwards; as, extroversion of the bladder. So 
Extroverrt v. to turn outwards 1671. 
Hence E-xtrovert sb. one who is concerned 
mainly with what is external or objective: 
opp. to INTROVERT sb. 2. 1918. 

Extruct, -ion, -ive: see EXSTRUCT. 

Extrude (ekstrü:d), v. 1500. [- L. ex- 
trudere, f. ex- EX-' + trudere thrust.) trans. 
To thrust forth; to urge out; to expel; also 
occas., to protrude out. Also intr. for refl. 
(rare). 

Presbyterianism was only extruded gradually 
M. ARNOLD. Hence Extru'sive a, tending to e.; 
characterized by extrusion. 

Extrusion (ekstrü-5on). 1540. [- med. L. 
extrusio, f. extrus-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
extrudere; see prec., -I0N.] The action of 
extruding; the fact of being extruded. 

Extuberance (ekstiü:bérüns). ?Obs. 1007. 
|f. next; see -ANCE.] The quality of being 
extuberant; concr. a swelling, projection, 
protuberance. lit. and fig. So tExtu-berancy. 

Extuberant (ekstid-bérint), a. Now rare. 
1578. [- extuberant-, pres. ppl. stem of late 
L. extuberare; see next, -ANT.] Swelling out, 
protuberant. 

fExtu:berate, v. rare. 1623, [— extuberat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. extuberare, f. ex- 
Ex-' + (uber swelling; see -ATE*.] "o swell, or 
make to swell out or up -1708. Hence 
TExtubera-tion, protuberance. 

Extume:scence. 1611. [- Fr. textumes- 
cence; see EX-', TUMESCENCE.] A swelling up 
or out. So tExtume:scency (rare). 

Extund (eksto-nd), v. 1610, [~ L. extun- 
dere, f. ex- EX-! + tundere beat.| To beat or 
hammer out; only fig. 

TExty:pal, a. Var. of Horyran. Cudworth. 

Exuberance (egziü/bérüns). 1638. [- Fr. 
exubérance — L. exuberantia, f. as next; see 
-ANCE.] 1. The quality or condition of being 
EXUBERANT; abundant productiveness; luxu- 
riance; copiousness; redundance 1664. 2. An 
overflowing quantity; a superabundance 
1038. t3. concr. An overflow; an excrescence, 
protuberance —1825. 

1. A happy e. of animal spirits Scorr, An e. of 
the metaphysical imagination JOWETT. 2. An e. 
of life 1868. So Exu'berancy. 

Exuberant (egziü-bérünt), a. 1503. [= Fr. 
exubérant — exuberant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. 
exuberare, f. ex- EX-! + uberare be fruitful, f. 
uber fruitful; see -ANT.] 1. Luxuriantly fer- 
tile or prolific; abundantly productive. Also 
fig. 1645. 2. Growing or produced in super- 
abundance 1513. 3. Overflowing, as a 
fountain, ete. 1678. Also fig. 1503. 

1. E. vines EVELYN, fancy 1788. 2. E branches 
EVELYN. An e. population BUCKLE. 3. fig. E. 
goodness BOYLE, eloquence FULLER, narrative 
GEO. ELIOT, charities LECKY. Hence Exu:be- 
rantly adv. 

Exuberate (egziibére't), v. 1471. [= exu- 
berat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. exuberare; see prec., 
-ATE*.] 1. intr. To be exuberant; to abound, 
overflow 1623. +2. trans, Alchem. ?'To ren- 
der fruitful (mercury, the alkahest) —1071. 
Hence Exubera-tion. 

Exuccous, -ction, 
“SUCTION. 

Exucontian (eksiuko-ntián). 1844. [-eccl. 
Gr. é£ovxóvros, f. phr. è oix óvrov out of 


Obs. ff. EXSUCCOUS, 


EXUDATE 


nothing, + -AN.] Eccl. A name for Arians as 
holding Christ to be ‘of a substance that was 
not’. 

jfExudate, v. 1646. [— ex(s)udat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. ea(s)udare; see next, -ATE*.] 
= EXUDE v. —1796. 

Hence Exuda‘tion, the process of exuding; 


. also, erron., percolation; that which is exuded. 


Exu-dative a. of, pertaining to, or characterized 
by exudation. +Exu-datory a. characterized by 
exudation; sb, a means of exuding. 

Exude (egzid-d, eks-), v. 1574. [-L ex- 
(s)udare, f. ex- EX-* + sudare sweat.) 1, intr. 
"To ooze out like sweat; to pass off in drops 
through the pores, an incision or orifice. 
2. trans, To sweat out or give out like sweat, 
to discharge through the pores, ete, Also 
fig. 1798. 

1. Gum, which exudes from incisions in thick 
viscid drops VINES. Hence Exu-dence (rare). 

tE-xul, sb. 1506. [- L. ex(s)ul.] = EXILE 
8b.*, q.v. 

TE-xulate, v. rare. 1535. [- ex(s)ulat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. ex(s)ulare be in exile, exile, f. 
ex(s)ul; see prec., -ATE*.] To exile or go into 
exile —1640. 

fExu-lcerate, a. 


1545. [- L. exulceratus, 


pa. pple. of ezulcerare; see next, -ATE*.] 
Exulcerated. lit. and fig. —1684. i 
Exulcerate (egzv'lsčre't), v. arch. 1533. 


[~ ewulcerat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. exulcerare, f. 
ex- EX-' + ulcus, uleer-; see ULCER, -ATE?.] 
tl. trans. To cause ulcers in 1732. 2. fig. 
To fret; to irritate; to aggravate 1594. 
+3. inir. To break out into ulcers —1659. 

1. It [the reume] doth e. the lunges Etyor. 2. I 
must lye porns wally, and e. my conscience CHIL- 
LINGW. Hence Exu:lcera'tion, ulceration, esp. 
in its early stage; coner. an ulcerated place; also 
fig. TExu'lcerative, }Exu-lceratory adjs., tend- 
ing to produce ulcers. 

Exult (egznt) v. 1570. [- L. ex(s)ultare, 
frequent. of exsilire, f. ex- EX-' + salireleap.] 
TI. inir, To spring or leap up ; to leap for joy 
-1727. 2. To rejoice exceedingly; to be 
elated; to triumph. Const. in, at, on, over, 
and inf. 1594. 

1. The whales exulted under him CHAPMAN. 2. 
Who can. .not e, in being born a Briton 1756. 
Hence Exu'ltance, Exu-Itancy, exultant state or 
condition; gladness; triumph. Exu'ltingly adv. 

Exultant (egzv-ltănt), a. 1653. [- ex(s)ul- 
lanl-, pres. ppl. stem of L. er(s)ullare; see 
eo -ANT.] Exulting, triumphantly joy- 


‘ul. 
The wild e. cry 1844. Hence Exu'ltantly adv. 


Exultation (egzolté*fon) ME. [= L. 
ex(s)ultatio, f. ex(s)ullat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
eax(s)ullare; see EXULT, -ION.] t1. The action 
of springing or leaping up 1599. 2, The action 
of exulting; triumph, joyousness, rapturous 
delight. Also concr. an object exulted over. 
ME. b. pl. Shouts of joy. HOOKER. 

2. The e. of the Court over the decision of the 
judges GREEN. d 

Exu'ndate, v. rare. 1721. [- exundal-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. exundare, f. ex- EX-* + unda 
wave; see -ATE'.] intr. To overflow. Hence 
Exunda-tion, overflow (now rare). 

fExu:ngulate, v. 1623. [— erungulat- pa. 
ppl. stem of late L. exungulare lose the hoof, 
f. ex- EX-! + ungula nail; see -ATE*. The mod. 
senses are unexpl.] To pare off the nails, the 
hoofs, the white part from rose-leaves, ete. 
1775. 

Exuperate; Exurge, -ence, -ent; Ex- 
uscitate, -ation: see EXSU-. 

tExu'st, v. rare. 1623. [- exust-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L, ezurere, f. ex- EX-! + urere burn.) 
trans. To burn up. Hence jExu-st a. burnt 
or dried up. +Exu:stible a. capable of being 
burnt up (rare) TExu-stion, the action or 
process of burning or burning up. 

Exuviable (egziz-vi&b', a. 1839. [- Fr. 
exuviable, f. L. exuvie; see next, -ABLE.] 
Capable of being exuviated or sloughed off. 
Hence Exu:viabi-lity, the property of being. 
e. (In Dicts. explained as the power of 
casting off exuvire.) 

|Exuviee (egziuvii). 1653. [L., clothing 

stripped off, skins of animals, spoils, f. 
exuere divest oneself, f. ez- EX- + *-ou-, 

*-eu- (as in induere put on, ENDUE.] Cast 
skins, shells, or coverings of animals; any 
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parts of animals which are shed or cast off, 
recent or fossil. Also transf. and fig. 

Hence Exu-vial a. pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, e.; sb. pl. things stripped off; spoils. 
fExu-vious a. exuvial. 

Exuviate (egzid-vi't), v. 1855. [f. prec. 
+ -ATE'.] intr. To cast off or shed exuvie; 
trans. to cast off as exuvire. 

The young crayfish e. two or three times in the 


course of the first year HUXLEY. Hence Ex- 
u:via:tion. 
IIE: oto (eks,vo"to). 1787. [L. phr. ex 


voto, i.e. ex out of, voto abl. sing. of votum 
Vow sb..] An offering made in pursuance of a 
vow. 

Ey, obs. f. AY; see also EGG. 

|Eyalet (cyàle!) 1853. [Turk., f. Arab. 
'ála be a chief over, govern.] An administra- 
tive division of the Turkish empire; now 
called VILAYET, q.v. 


Eyas (oiás). 1486. [alt. of tnias, fnyas — 
(O)Fr. niais, (orig.) bird taken from the nest, 
(hence now) silly person :- Rom. *nid(ijar, 
-ac-, f. L. nidus nest. For the change of a 
nias to an yas cf. ADDER; sp. with ey- may 
be due to assoc. w. ey EGG sb.] 1. A young 
hawk from the nest, or one incompletely 
trained. 2, attrib., as e.-hawk; in sense 
*unfledged' as e.-thoughts, -wings. Also 
e.-musket (see MUSKET’), a sprightly child. 
SHARKS. 

2. Ere flitting Time could wag his e. wings 
SPENSER. 

Eye (ei), sb.' [OE. éage, Anglian éje = 
OFris. dge, OS. dya (Du. oog), OHG. ouga 
(G. auge), ON. auga, Goth, augo :- Gmc. 
*au3on. The OE. pl. éagan survives in 
north. dial. een and arch. eyne (Spenser); 
the pl. in -s dates from XIV.] 

I. The organ of sight, sometimes including 
the surrounding parts: a. in man and verte- 
brate animals; b. in invertebrate animals 
1665. 2. The eye as possessing the power of 
vision. Often used pleonastically for empha- 
sis. ME. b. fig.; esp. as applied to a city, 
country, etc. 1599. 3. Used in sing. and pl. 
for: The action or function of the eyes; the 
sense of seeing; ‘ocular knowledge’ (J.); 
sight ME. tb. Range of vision, view, sight 
—711. c. fig. 1602. 4. With reference to the 
direction of the eye: Look, glance, gaze OE. 
5. Observation; attention, regard ME. 6. 
(in sing. only). The faculty of perception or 
discrimination of visual objects 1657. 7. fig. 
Point of view; estimation, opinion, judge- 
ment ME. 

1. Youre two eyn will sle me sodenly, I may the 
beaute of them not sustene CHAUCER. The 
puse. .bounde his handes..and iyen LD. 

ERNERS. b. The compound eye..consists es- 
sentially of a series of transparent cone-like 
bodies, arranged in a radiate manner against the 
inner surface of the cornea 1878. Phrases. T'o cry 
one's eyes out (colloq.). To wipe the e. of another 
shooter (Sporting): to kill game that he has missed. 

U my e. (slang): all humbug. My eye(s! an ex- 
clam. of astonishment, etc. 2. I have seen him. . 
with my own eyes take off his seal 1776. Phr. 
the smallest power of vision. To lose 
es = to become blind of one eye. To 
put out the eyes, freq. = to deprive of sight. The 
naked e.: see NAKED. b. Sorrowes eie SHAKS. 
Athens, the e. of Greece MILT. P. R. ry. 240. The 
e. of faith 1687. 3. Is this face Heroes? are our 
eies our owne Much Ado tv. i. 72. Thy well- 
Study'd marbles fix our e. POPE. c. I see my 
father..In my minds e. Haml. IV. iv. 6. 4. 

hrases. To see e. to e. (Isa. 52:8): often misused 
for to be of one mind. Eyes right, left, front (Mil.). 
The glad e.: an amorous or festive glance (slang). 
5. Phrases. To give an e. to, have an e. upon. To 
have an e. to. With an e. to. To be all eyes. 6. To 
have the e. of a great captain MACAULAY. 
Phrases. To estimate by e. To have, get, one's e. 
(well) in: to be or become able to judge distance 
accurately. 7. Phr. In the e. of (the) law, logic, etc. 

x Slight shade, tinge. (Cf. Fr. œil.) 

III. 1. An object resembling the eye in 
appearance, shape, or position; as: a. the 
axillary bud on plants; the leaf-bud of a 
potato; b. the remains of the calyx on fruit; 
C. the centre of a flower; d. one of the spots 
near the end of the tail-feathers of a pea- 
cock; e. a small dark spot in the eggs of a 
fish and insects while hatching ME. 2. The 
opening through which the water of a foun- 
tain wells up 1857. 3. A central mass; the 


EYED 


brightest spot (of light) 1864. 4, Th 

of revolution 1760. 5. A hole or apeina 
in a needle OE.; b. in a tool or implement 
for the insertion of some other object 1554: 
c. in the upper stone of a mill, in a kiln, eto: 
also for exit or ingress, as in a fox's earth, à 
mine, etc. 1686; d. in bread or cheese, ete, 
(now dial.) 1523. 6. A loop of metal or 
thread in a ‘hook and eye’. Also a metal 
ring for holding a rod or bolt, or for a rope, 
ete. to pass through 1599. b. A loop of cord 
or rope; esp. ‘the circular loop of a shroud or 
stay, where it goes over the mast’ (Smyth) 
1584. 7. Archit. The centre of any part, ag 
the eye of a dome, etc. Also transf. in 
Conchology. 1727. 8. Typog. ta. = the FAOE 
of a type. [Fr. wil.) b. The enclosed space 
in the letters d, e, o, ete. 1676. 

5. a. So much wit. . As will stop the e. of Helens 
needle Tr. & Cr. 1. i. 87. d. Bad cheese. full of 
Eyes, not well prest 1688, 

Phrases. Eyes of her (Naut.): ‘the foremost part 
of the bay, or in the bows of a ship’ (Smyth), In 
the wind's e. (Naut.): in the direction of the wind, 
Glass e.: a glass imitation of the natural eye; also, 
pl. a pair of spectacles; also = B 'S-BYE. 

Comb.: e.-baby, the image of the spectator seen 
in another's e.; -ba metal bar with an e, or 
hole at either end, 1 in bridg bone, the. 
bony circle round the e., the orbit; -copy, a copy. 
made by e.; -dotter, a small brush used in 
graining wood in imitation of bird's-eye maple; 
-drop, a tear; {-flap = BLINKER, q.v.; -handle 


(of a spade, etc.) a handle having an eyelet or 
hole; -lens, the lens nearest the eye in an optical 
instrument: -line, (a) the field or range of vision, 
(b) in pl. the lines above and below the e, of a 


bird; -memory, ‘the impressing by will on 
memory things which we have seen’; ~opener, (a) 
U.S. a dram, esp. one taken in the morning, (0) 
something that throws light on what was dark or. 
ambiguous, (c) something which causes keen surs 
prise; -pedicel, -peduncle, Zool. a pedicel or 
peduncle supporting an e.; -point = EYK-SPOT;. 
-probe, Surg. a probe having an e. or small hole 
at one end; -shade, a shade for the eyes; -specky 
ane. consisting of a single speck, a rudimentary ej 
-stalk = -peduncle; -stone, (a) a stone resembl- 
ing an e., (6) a calcareous body which being put 
into the inner corner of the e. works its way out 
at the outward corner and brings out any strange 
substance with it; -trap, something to catch or 
deceive the e.; -tube, the tube of the e.-plece ina 
telescope; - wages, such wages as e.-service call 
for; -waiter = EYE-SERVANT; -wash, (a) lotion 
for the eye 1866; (b) slang, humbug, blarney 
1884; -wise a., wise in appearance; ~worship, 
adoration performed by the e. 

tEye, sb.* ME. [From an eye, for a neye; 
see Nye. Cf. EYAs.] A brood (of pheasanta) 
-1725. 


Eye (oi), v. 1500. 


[f. Eye sb.'] Ti. To Bee, 
lit. and fig. 1779. 2. To direct the eyes to 
look at or upon, behold, observe 1500. 9 
To keep an eye on; to observe narrowly 1586. 
14. To have or keep in view -1771. 15. intr. 
To look or appear to the eye 1606. 6. trans. 
To furnish with eyes 1864. 

2. Aney ered the prisoners with curiosity 170% 
3. And Saul eyed Dauid from that day 1 Sam 
18:9. 5. Ant., & Cl. 1. lii. 97. Hence Eye'able a 
that may be seen by the eye; sightly. ; 

Eye-ball (obo. 1500. [f. EYE sb. + 
BALL sb.] a. The apple or pupil of the oyi 
1592. b. The eye itself. i 

Eye-beam (oibim). 1588. [f. EYE ab. 
BEAM.] A beam or glance of the eye. Ae 

Eye-bolt (oibo"lt) 1709. [f. EYE un P 
Boir sb.] A bolt or bar eyed to rec ivi 
hook, ring, etc. " n 

EyC boe, Now Se. and dial. Onn If 
EYE sb. + Bree sb.] = fhyeup, f 
-BROW. N i 

Eyebright (oi-brait). 1533. [t. EYE 8b 3 
As p Bright to the eye (rare) 1607. 

" by o yi ) 

B sb. 1 = BUPHRASY; also altrib. preparo 
from euphrasy 1533. 2. ? ‘A kind O 
Elizabeth’s time’ (Latham) 1610. 

2. In days of Pimlico and Eye-bright 

Eyebrow (oi-brau). 1585. 
Brow sb.!; repl. EYE-BREE.] 1. tho eye 
arch of hair along the upper orbit of £P 
2. Archit. A moulding over à window; 


B. JONS. 


occas., the fillet 1703. im 
Eyed (oid), ppl. a. ME. lf. 2: 
-ED*.] 1. Furnished with eyes; often wi A 


prefix, as Argus-, blue-, ete. 


EYE-DRAUGHT 


with an eye, a8 eyed-hooks 1804. 3. Marked 
as with eyes; spotted 1815. 

Eye-draught. 1773. [f. EYE sb. + 
pnavamr.] A drawing or plan made by eye, 
without measurement. 

Eyeful, sb. 1832. |f. EYE sb, + -FUL,] 
As much as fills the eye. So Eye-ful a. con- 
spicuous; observant (now dial.). 

Eye-glass (oiglas), sb. 1611. [f. EYE sb.' 
+ Grass.] tl. The crystalline lens of the 
eye. Wini. T. 1. ii. 268. 2. ta. A microscope. 
b. Now, a lens of glass or crystal to assist the 
sight. 1767. 3. The eyepiece of any optical 
instrument 16604. 4. A glass for applying 
lotions to the eye 1842. 

Eyehole (orhó"l). 1637. 
HOLE.) The cavity containing the orbit of 
the eye; a hole to look through 1856; one of the 
depressions in a potato from which the buds 
spring (dial.) 1884. 

Eye-lash (oilmf). 1752. [f. EYE s8b.! + 
Lasu sb.!] The row of hairs fringing the edge 
of the eyelid; also, a single one of these. 
lės), a. 1570. [f. EYE sb.? + 
-LESS.] 1. Without eyes (in various senses). 
2. Deprived of the eyes 1592. 3. Blind; 
undiscriminating 1627. 

2. Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
E. in Gaza Mint. Sams. 38. 3. An e. destiny 
MORLEY. 

Eyelet (oi lét), sb. [ME. oilet, oylelte — OFr. 
oillet (mod. œillet), dim. of toil, œil :- L. 
oculus eye; see -ET.] 1, A small round hole in 
cloth, sail-cloth, ete., worked like a button- 
hole, for the passage of a lace, ring, or rope, 
an EYELET-HOLE; also, a short metal tube, 
having its ends flattened for the same pur- 
pose, 2. An aperture or loophole, usually for 
observation ME. 3. A small eye. lit. and fig. 
17 4. attrib, 1864. 
ring, à small metal ring, inserted in an e, to 
prevent wearing, E.-punch, a device for punching 
holes and attaching papers together. Hence 
Eyerlet v. to make eyelets in. Eyeleteer, a stab- 
bing instrument for piercing e.-holes. 

Eyelet-hole (oilétho"l, sb. 1497. [f. 
EYELET sb. + HOLE.] = EYELET 1, 2. 

Eyelid (oilid). ME. [f. EYE sb.' + Lip.) 
One of the covers of the eye, dist. as upper 
and lower; one of the movable folds of skin 
with which an animal covers or uncoyers the 
eye at pleasure, 

Phr. To hang by the eyelids: to be in a dangerous 


position 

Eyepiece (ai-pis). 1790. [f. EYE sb.! + 
Priog.] Optics, The lens or combination of 
lenses at the eye-end of a telescope or other 
Optical instrument, by which the image, 
formed by the mirror or object-glass, is 
viewed and magnified. Also attrib. 

The principal kinds of eyepieces are (a) the Huy- 
g enian, or so-called negative from the fact of its 
paming the image between the lenses; (b) the 
p tamaden, or common astronomical, called positive 

OR the image is formed outside the fleld- 
glass; (c) the erecting or terrestrial for ordinary 


telescopes, whic 
position’ hich presents the object in an erect 


attrib, E. micrometer, a graduated slip of glass 
Introduced through slits in the eyepiece Tube, fo as 
to occupy the centre of the field. 
E ye-pit. ME. [f. EYE sb.' + Prr.] The 
. cket of the eye; also, the depression 
eevee the eye and the orbit. 
yer (aiaa), sb. rare. ME. [f. EYE v. + 
“ER'.] One who eyes or observes. 
Eyer, obs. f. Hum. 
'Yer(e, obs. f. ATR. 
of PY (erer. ME. [f. eyre, var. of AIRE 8b.* 
Evè + -ER'.] A brood falcon —1494. 
ye'salve. Obs. exc. fig. OE. (f. EYE sb. 
deu Ane] Eye-ointment. 
it T yservant (obsOrrvünt). Arch. 1952. 
E) Eva 8b. + SERVANT.] One who serves the 
ü *; one who does his duty only when under 
10 eye of his master. 
vul service. 1526, [f. EYE sb.' + SER- 
tb ees The conduct of an eye-servant. 
he ervice seen by the eye Mua. c. The 
omage of the eye 1869. 
1 To Shot 1599. [f. EYE sb.' + SHOT sb.!] 
d A £ Tange of the eye, seeing distance, view. 
tin Shot’ or glance from the eye, prospect 


If. EYE sb. + 


uad To come within e. of. 
the ‘Sight. ME. [f. EYE sb.) + SIGHT.] 1. 
Power of seeing; sight. 2. The action 
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of looking; a look. Obs. exc. in By, from, in 
(a person's) e. ME. 3. The range of the eye 


ME. 
2. That in Josephus which he sets down from his 


own e. 1641, 

Eyesore (oisó^i. ME. [f. EYE sb. + 
Sore sb.] fl. A soreness of the eyes —1502. 
2. Something offensive to the eye; a blemish; 
a defect 1530, 3. A cause or object of dislike 
or disgust 1548. 

2. Not an E. in his whole bod: 
Thou shalt be a burthen, and an 


friends RALEGH. 

Eye:--splice. 1769. [f. EYE sb.' + SPLICE 
sb.) A splice made by turning up the end of 
a rope, and interlacing its strands with those 
of the upper part. 

Eye'spot. 1801. [f. EYE sb.' + Spor sb.) 
l. a. A spot resembling an eye 1879. b. A 
rudimentary eye 1877. 2. A kind of lily 
having a red spot in the middle of a violet 
leaf. Hence Eye'spotted a. having spots 
resembling eyes. 

Eye'string. 1601. [f. EYE sb. + STRING 
sb.) In pl, The strings (i.e. tendons, eto.) of 
the eye, Cymb. 1. iii. 17. 

Eye':-tooth. 1580. [f. EYE sb.! + TOOTH. 
Perh. after Du. oogtand, G. augenzahn.] A. 
tooth immediately under or next to the eye, 
a canine tooth. 

Phr. To cut one's eye-teeth: to get out of baby- 


hood. 

Eye-water (oi'wütoi). 1590. [f. EYE sb.’ 
+ WATER sb.] a. Water flowing from the eye. 
Rare in pl. b. A lotion for the eye 1079. c. 
The humours of the eye 1874. d. Slang. = 
Gin 1869. 

Eye-wink. 1598. [f. EYE sb. + WINK sb.] 
A wink or motion of the eye, a glance; an 
instant. So Eye:-winker, eyelash or eyelid, 

Eye-witness. 1539. [f. EYE sb.' + Wir- 
NESS.] fl. One whose evidence is of what he 
has seen with his own eyes —1501, 2. One 
who has seen à thing done or happen 1590. 
13. The result of actual observation —1071. 

2. Wee. , were eye witnesses of his Maiestie 2 Pel. 
1:10. 3. Giveus. . Eye-witness of what first or last 
was done MILT, 

Eyght(e, obs, f. Arr, Eran. 

Eyl(e, obs. f. AIL sb.*; also of ATL v. 

Eyne: see EYE sb.' 

Eyot, more usual var. of Arr, q.v. 

Eyr, obs. f. AIR; also of EAR v.* 

Eyrant (é"rünt) [f. eire, var. of AIRE v. 
+ -ANT.] Her. Applied to birds in their nests. 

fEyrar. 1551. [f. eyrie = AERIE.] A 
brood (of swans). 

Eyre (6*1). Now Hist. ME. [- OFr. eire i= 
L. iter journey. In eyre — AFr. en eyre, as in 
justices en eyre (cf. AFr. justices errauntz, 
legal L. justitiw itinerantes).] 1. Itineration, 
circuit: in Justices in eyer (= L, in itinere 
ona journey). 2. The circuit court held by 
these officers. Also E. of justice, Justice e., 
Commission of E. ME. b. The record of such 
a court 1614, 

Eyren, -ron(e, -roun, obs. pl. ff. Kae. 

Eyrie, commoner spelling of AERIE. 

Eyst, Eyster, obs. ff. YEAST, OYSTER. 

|Ézan. 1753. [Arab.] The formula 
chanted by the Muezzin at the hour of 
prayer. 

E-zod, obs. var. of IzzARD, the letter Z. 


F 


F (ef), the sixth letter of the Roman alpha- 
bet, repr. Semitic waw, which expressed the 
sounds of w (approximately) and u. In early 
Greek writing the form F (retaining the 6th 
place in the alphabet) came to be appro- 
priated to the consonantal use, while V or Y 
served for the vowel. Later, in the classical 
period, both the sound w and its sign F 
(called the DIGAMMA from its form) were 
lost. In the Roman adoption of the Gr. 
alphabet, and thence in OE., the sound given 
to the sixth letter was the voiceless labio- 
dental spirant (f), or, between two vowels, 


DRYDEN. 3. 
ye sore to thy 


FABRIC 


the corresponding. voiced spirant (v). In 
mod. Eng., F is always sounded (f), exc. in of, 
where it is voiced to (v) through absence of 


stress. 

In MSS. a capital F was often written as ff, 
Hence, by a misunderstanding, the spelling of 
certain family names, v.g. Ffiennes, Ffoulkes, etc, 

IL Asa symbol. 1.F,f, Men Oth in serial 
order, 2. Mus. F is the 4th note of the diatonic 
scale of C major, Also, the scale or key which has 
pat note for its tonic. F clef: the bass clef (see 


LEE"), 

HI. Jibbreviations. 1. F, = Fellow in F.G.S., 
F.R.S., etc, 2. F. = FATHER, as a title of R.C. 

riests, 3. F. = Fahrenheit (thermometer). 4. 

A. = Football Association; F.A.A. or f.a.a, = 
Sree of all average; F.O. = Foreign Office; f.o.b. = 
Sree on board. 5. In Music f = forte (loud), ff = 
Jortissimo (very loud), or occas. pitt forte (louder) 
with fff for fortissimo. 6. F (on a black-lead pen- 
cil) = ‘fine’; also attrib. 7. Chem. F = fluorine. 
8.( .) F (F, f) = focal length (used in 
indicating the ratio between the focal length of 
the jens and the diameter of the stop, as in 

Fa (fă), sb. ME. [- L. fa(muli); see Ur.] 
Name of the fourth note in Guido's hexa- 
chords, retained in solmization as the 4th 
note of the octave, Hence as vb. SHAKS. 
Fabaceous (fübé'-fos) a. 1727. [f. late L. 
fabaceus (f. L. faba bean) + -0U8; see 
-«AOEOUS.] Having the nature of a bean. 

\Fabella (fábe-1à). Pl. -æ. 1854. [mod.L., 
dim. of faba bean.] *A name for the sesamoid. 
bones in the tendon of the gastrocnemius 
muscle of the dog and other animals’ (Syd. 
Soc, Lex.). 

Fabian (fé'-biiin). 1598. [- L. Fabianus.] 

. adj. 1. Of or belonging to the Roman 
gens Fabia 1842, 2. Pertaining to, or after 
the manner of, Q. Fabius Maximus, sur- 
named Cunctator (‘Delayer’), who, in the 
Second Punic War, foiled Hannibal by 
dilatory tactics and avoidance of direct 
engagementa 1808. 

2. F. Society: a society founded in 1884, of 
Socialists, who deprecate immediate attempts at 
revolutionary action. 

B. sb. t1. Flaunting Fabian (1. = L, licens 
Fabius), a swashbuckler, a roisterer ~1599. 2. 
One who belongs to, or holds the doctrines of, 
Cu Fabian Society 1891. Hence Fa:bian- 

ism. 

Fabiform (fé'-bifgam), a. 1852. [f. L. faba 
bean + -FORM.] Bean-shaped. 

Fable (fé'-b’1), sb. ME. [~ (O)Fr. fable i= D. 
fabula discourse, story, literary plot, f. fart 
speak.) 1. A narrative or statement not 
founded on fact; a myth or legend (now 
rare); a foolish story; a fabrication, falso- 
hood. 2. A short story devised to convey 
some useful lesson; an apologue, (The com- 
monest sense.) ME. 3. The plot or story of a 
play or poem; occas., ta play 1678. t4. Talk; 
discourse, narration. rare. —1598. 5. The sub- 
ject of common talk; a byword. arch, 1636. 

1. It seems a F., tho’ the Fact I saw DRYDEN. 
‘The old f, of Seth’s pillars 1756. The fables of 
Oates MACAULAY. Tur: Old wives’ (women's) 
fables (arch.). 2. His F. of the Belly and the 
Members 1706. 3. The Intricacy and Disposition 
of the F. ADDISON. 5. He. . was the f. of the place 
THACKERAY. 

Fable (fé-b'l), v. ME. [= OFr. fabler = L, 
Jabulari talk, discourse, f. fabula; see prec.) 
tl. intr. To talk, converse, [A Latinism.] 
-1570. 12. To romance ~1814; to talk idly 
-1870. 3. To talk falsehoods, lle 1530, 4. 
trans. To say or talk about fictitiously; to 
relate as in a fable; to fabricate, invent 1553. 

2. Let Æsop f. in a Winters Night 3 Hen. VI, 
v. v. 25. Fabling about moods and figures 1653, 
3. To say verity, and not to f. 1612. 4. Turn this 
Heav'n itself Into the Hell Thou lest MILT, 
Hence Fa:bler, one who fables. 

JFabliau (fabliio). Pl. -aux. 1804. |Fr. 
(xvi), evolved from OFr, (Picard) fablia(u)z, 
pl. of fablel, dim. of fable; seo FABLE 8b., 
-ELM] A metrical tale, belonging to early 
French poetry. 

The interesting fabliauz of the Anglo-Norman 
trouveurs SCOTT. 

Fabric (feebrik, fé'brik), sb. 1483. [- 
(O)Fr. fabrique — L. fabrica, f. faber worker in 
metal, ete. Cf. FORGE sb.] 1. A product of 
skilled workmanship; as: a. An edifice, a 
building (also fig.); tb. An engine or ap- 
pliance -1657; C. A frame, structure (also 
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Jig.) 1633; d. A manufactured material (now 
only a ‘textile fabric’) 1753. 2. The action or 
process of framing or constructing (some- 
thing specified) 1611. 3. Kind or method of 
construction or formation; style; texture; 
also fig. 1644, 4, Tissue, fibre (also fig.) 1823; 
occas., structural material 1849. 5, A place 
where work is carried on; a factory, manu- 
factory 1656. 

1. a. The august fabriq of Christ Church EVELYN. 
€. The wonderful f. of the human body 1848, fig. 
The f. of knowledge REID. d. Woollen fabrics 
J. R. GREEN. 2. The fabricke, raparation, or 
maintenance of a Church 1611. 3. The f. of the 
Church is Gothic EVELYN. /ig. He used almost 
always the same f. of verse JOHNSON. 4. fig. The 
very f. of our nature 1877. Hence fFa-bric v. to 
construct, fashion, frame, make. 

Fabricant (fm-brikünt). Now rare. 1757. 
[- mod.Fr. fabricant, pr. pple. of (O)Fr. 
fabriquer — L. fabricare; see next, -ANT.] A 
maker or manufacturer. 

Fabricate (fw:brike't), v. 1598. [- fabrical-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. fabricari, -are, t. fabrica 
see FABRIO, -ATE*.] 1. trans. To make any- 
thing that requires skill; to construct, 
manufacture. Now rare. 2. To ‘make up’; 
to frame or invent (a legend, lie, etc.); to 
forge 1779. 

1. To f, hinges PENNANT, clocks WHEWELL, silk 
1872, words 1875. 2. Numerous lies, fabricated by 
the priests . were already in circulation MACAULAY. 
Hence Fa:bricative a. tending to fabrication. 
Farbricator, +Farbricature, construction; 
method or style of construction. 

Fabrication (febriké'-fon). 1602. [- L. 
fabricatio, t. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action 
Or process of fabricating; construction, 
manufacture. Now rare. 2. The action of 
‘making up’; concr. an invention; a forgery 
1790, 

1, The f. of the body HALE, of a government 
BURKE, of implements LYELL. 2. The common 
account. .is a mere f. 1846. 

fFa:brile, a. 1611. [- OFr. fabrile — L. 
fabrilis, f. faber artificer; see -ILE.] Of or 
belonging to a craftsman or his craft —1678. 

Fabular (fe-bilii, a. 1084. [- L, fabu- 
laris, t. fabula FABLE sb. ; see -AR'.] Fabulous. 

Fabulate (fe-biile't), v. 1616. [- fabulat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. fabulari; see FABLE v., 
-ATE,*] fl, trans. To relate as a fable; intr. 
to talk in fables —1624. 2, trans. To concoct, 
fabricate 1856. Hence Fa-bulator, a story- 
teller. 

Fabulist (fæ-biùlist). 1593. (- Fr. fabuliste, 
1. L, fabula; see FABLE sb., -IST.] 1. One who 
relates fables; a story-teller. 2. One who 
invents falsehoods 1025. 

fFa:bulize, v. 1612. [- L. fabula fable; see 
"IZE.] a. intr, To invent fables. b. trans. To 
concoct, invent; to dress up as a fable; also, 
to relate as legend that [etc.]. -1818. 

Fabulosity (febiulosti) 1599. [- L. 
fabulosilas, f. fabulosus; see next, -ITY, 
-OSITY.] 1, The quality of being fabulous; 
fabulousness. 12. quasi-concr. A fabulous 
statement, fable —1807. 

Fabulous (fæ-biŭləs), a. 1546. [- Fr. fabu- 
leuz or L. fabulosus, f. fabula FABLE sb; see 
-ous.] 1. Of persons: Fond of fabling, or of 
listening to fables. 2. Of the nature of, or 
belonging to fable, full of fables, mythical, 
legendary, unhistorical 1555. 3. Spoken of in 
fable, fabled. [So in L.] 1601. 4. Resembling 
a fable (rare) 1561; astonishing, incredible 
1609. 

1. Wanton as Girls, as old Wives, F.! COWLEY. 
2. The dark and f, Ages 1712. pregon and other 
fumon Jowerr. 4. Houses. let at f. rents 

57. 

Hence Fa'bulous-ly adv., -ness. 

Faburden. Now Hist. late ME. [Angli- 
cization, w. assim. to BURDEN sb., of Fr. fauz- 
bourdon ‘false hum’; the reason for the name 
is disputed. See FALSE a., BOURDON'.] Mus. 
1. A sort of counterpoint; ‘a term for a sort 
of harmony consisting of thirds and sixths, 
added to a canto fermo’ (Stainer and 
Barrett). 2. The undersong 1587; the refrain 
1580. 3, A legend, motto. NASHE. 

Facade (füsá-d). 1656. [- Fr. facade, f. 
face, after It. facciata; see next, -ADE.] The 
face or front of a building, esp. the principal 
front. Also (ransf. and fig. 

The f. of the palace is unequalled 1839. 
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Face (fé's), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. face :- Rom. 
*facia, alt. of L. facies form, appearance, 
visage, aspect, prob. rel. to faz torch, f. 
*fac- appear, shine.] 

I. 1. The front part of the head, from the 
forehead to the chin; the visage, counten- 
ance; also transf. 2. With reference to its 
position, often without any reference to the 
lit. sense ME. 3. = Sight, presence ME. 4. 
The countenance as expressive of feeling or 
character; a countenance having à specified 
expression ME. Hence collog. A grimace 
1570. 5. Command of countenance; esp. a 
bold face; impudence, effrontery 1537. 6. 
Lacrosse. (Also f.-off.) The action of facing 
(see FACE v. I. 3b), corresponding to the bully 
in hockey .900. 

1. The f. of a lion, and. . the f. of an eagle Ezek. 
10:14. His f. Deep scars of Thunder had in- 
trencht Mitr. P. L. L 600. transf. Grotesque 
masks or faces W, IRVING. Phr, T'o have two faces. 
To look a person in the f.: to confront. To show 
one's f.: to appear (lit. and fig.). F. to f. 10 throw 
in a person's f. (lit. and fig.). To set one's f.: to 
give a settled expression to the countenance. 2. 
Phr. To have the wind in one's f. (lit. and fig.). To 
Sty in the f. of (lit. and fig.). 3. Thou fleddest from 
the f. of Esau Gen. 35:1. Thy very children. 
curse thee to thy f. COWPER. 4. They weare their 
faces to the bent of the kings lookes Cymb. I. i. 13. 
Leaue thy damnable Faces, and begin Hamil. III. 
ii. 263, 5. With what f. then. .shal ye heare these 
wordes? Bk. Com. Prayer. 

IL. 1. External appearance, look; also sem- 
blance of. Now rare, exc. of immaterial ob- 
jects. ME. lb. = PHASE. 1646. 2. Visible 
state or condition; aspect; configuration (of 
à country) 1587, 3, Outward show; disguise, 
pretence; a pretext ME. 

1. A plan which has a very good f. Scorr. The 
problems of the world are always putting on 
new faces BRYCE. 2. The arrival of so many 
ships. . caused a new f. of affairs 1781. 3. Phr, To 
put a good f. on (a matter). They set a F. of 
civil Authority upon Tyranny S. BUTLER. Phr. 
: see SAVE v. I. 6. To lose f. (tr. 
: to lose one's credit, good name, 


To save one’s f. 
Chinese tiu lien 
or reputation. 

IU. 1. The surface or one of the surfaces of 
anything ME. tb. Astrol. The third part of 
a sign of the zodiac, extending over 10 
degrees in longitude -1819. 2. The principal 
side presented by an object, as: a. The front 
or slope (of a cliff, a fault, etc.) 1632; b. 
Arch. The facade of a building; the exposed 
surface of a stone in a wall; the front of an 
arch 1611. 3. The side of anything usually 
presented outwards or upwards 1611; the 
obverse (of a coin or medal) 1515; the in- 
scribed side (of a document) 1632; the dial- 
plate (of a clock or watch) 1787. 4. Each of 
the surfaces of a solid 1625. 5. The active, 
striking, or working surface or edge (of 
implements, tools, etc.) 1703. 6. An even or 
polished surface 1881. 

1. Phrases (orig. Hebraisms), The f. of the earth, 
the deep, the waters. 2. The f. of a ponp inclino of 
snow TYNDALL. b. The Face of the Building is 
narrow, and the Flank deep WOTTON. 3. The 
carpet's velvet f. KEATS. The f. of an old Roman 
coine L. L. L. Vv. ii. 617. It ought to appear on the 
f. of the plea that [etc.] 1817, 

IV. Technical. 

1. Fortif. a. The front or outward surface of a 
curtain wall 1489. b. Faces of a work, those parts 
which form a salient angle projecting towards the 
country 1676. 2. a. Mil. Each of the sides of a 
battalion when formed into a square 1853. b. 
Ordnance. Face of a gun, the surface of metal at its 
muzzle 1727, 3. Mining, a. The end of any adit, 
tunnel, slope, etc., at which work is progressing, 
or was last done 1708. b. ‘The principal cleaving- 
plane at right angles to the stratification" (Ray- 
mond) 1867. 4. In a steam-engine, the flat part 
of a slide-valve; also, the corresponding flat part 
on a cylinder, on which the slide-valve travels 
1838. 5. T'ypog. That part of a type (or punch) 
which has the form of the letter. Also, the 
printing surface of type. 1683. 

Comb.: 1. General: as f.-sponge, -levelling, 
-flatterer, etc. 2. Special: as f.-ache, pain in the 
facial nerves; -ague, an acute form of face-ache, 
lic douloureux: t-bone = CHEBK-BONE: f-bread, 
= SHEWBREAD: -card, = COAT-CARD; -cloth, a 
cloth laid over the f. of a corpse; -guard, a con- 
trivance for protecting the f., esp. in fencing, etc. ; 
-hammer, one with a flat f.; -joint, that joint of 
a voussoir which appears on the f. of the arch; 
-lathe, one mainly used for surfacing; -lifting, 
a form of face-massage; -mould, a mould for 
drawing the proper figure of a hand-rail on both 
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sides of the plank; -painter, (a) a pai 

portraits, (b) one who applies rouge, ete. i ide 
f.; -painting vbl. sb., portrait-painting; -plan, 
the front or principal elevation; -plate (Mech), 
an enlargement of the end of the mandrel (of 1 
lathe), to which work may be attached in order 
to be faced; also attrib.; -stone (Archi), the 


Face (fé's), v. late ME. [f. prec. 8b.] 

I. tl. intr. To show a bold or a false face 
—1601. 12. (rans. To confront with assurance 
orimpudence —1632. 3. To meet face to face; 
to oppose with confidence; to stand fronting 
1632. b. Lacrosse. To put (the ball) in play by 
placing it between the crosses of two oppos- 
ing players 1867. 4. To look steadily at 1795, 

2. Phr, To f. down, out (a person, a matter), 3. 
Facing fearful odds MACAULAY. 4. The need for 
external supplies of food. . must be faced 1883, 

II. 1, intr. To look, front, in a certain direc- 
tion; also fig. 1594. 2. trans. To look or front 
towards 1632; of letterpress, etc.: To stand 
on the opposite page to 1766. 3, inir. Chiefly 
Mil. To turn the face in a stated direction 
1034. 4, trans. (Mil.) To cause (soldiers) to 
face 1859. 5. To turn face upwards 1674, 

1. The little chapel that faced eastwards 
THACKERAY. fig. He steadfastly faced towards 
pou» KINGLAKE. 2. Stand facing the light 

OHNSON. 

III. 1. To cover a certain breadth of (a gar- 
ment) with another material; to trim, turn 
up. Also fíransf. and fig. 1561. 2. To cover 
the surface with some specified material 
1670. 3. To dress the surface of 1848, 4. To 
coat (tea) with some colouring substance 
1850. 

1. Blue cloth, trimmed and faced with white 
1759. fig. Rebellion,..fac'd with publick Good! 
DRYDEN. 

Faced (fé'st), ppl. a. 1500. [f. FACE sb. + 
-EDA*,] 1. Furnished with or having à face; 
often in comb., as bare-faced, ete, 2. Arch. 
‘Faced work, thin stone, otherwise called 
bastard ashlar, used to imitate squared 
stone work. In painting, the rubbing down 
each coat with pumice before the next is 
laid on. Used also of superior plastering 
(Arch. Dict. 1892). 

Facer (f2'soi) 1515. [f. Faon v. and sb. + 
-ER".] t1. One who puts on a bold face; Dr 
gart, bully 1611. 2. A blow in the face TN 

2. fig. I'Ye had a good many facers in my 
1872. 


2. [7 L. facetus (see PARTE), 
sb. ME. [- L. facet. ices de 
r in- 


tFarcet, 
used as a proper name.] The boo 
Moribus, formerly used in schools fo 
struction in manners —1483. A 

Facet (fest), sb. Also tfacette. St 
[- Fr. facette, dim. of face FACE sb.; see “BT. 4 
A little face; orig. one of the small Gede 
polished faces of a diamond. Also in o Pad 
as star-f., etc. 2. Anat. a. A small fus 5 
smooth articular surface of a bone 18 PS 
One of the segments (ocelli) of a compo 
eye 1834. Hence Favceted (also a with, 
facetted) ppl. a. cut into, or furnishe D 
facets. 

Facete (fási-t), a. 
facetus graceful, pleasant, 
Facetious. arch. +2. Elegant, 

is =) 2. 
e SN “of " a f. and affable countenance 
Woop. Hence +Face:te-ly adv., ness Eu. 

Facetiz (füsiJi), sb. pl. 1529. acm 
facetiz, pl. of facetia jest, f. facetus; ES 
-8.] Humorous sayings or writings, P 
ries, witticisms. é 

Facetious (făsī-Jəs), a. 1592. [7 Pr cot 
lieuz, f. facétie — L. facetia; see preo. RES 
manners, etc.: Polished, urbane. 4 jocosó, 
terized by, or given to, pleasantry? rug, 
waggish. Formerly also: witty, 

i . 1599. x: 
ripe NT f. mer disposed for uon Pene 
V OWNE, H ice" 
ed ir Mns. Stows. Hence Fa 
tious-ly adv., -ness. 

Facia (fe-f'a). 1881. [var. 
tablet over a shop-front with 
name, etc. 


Now rare. 1608. [= 2 
witty.) 1 
graceful, 


The 
Fasora] 17 
the occupier’ 
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Facial (fé'-sidl, -Jăl), a. 1609. [- med.L. 
facialis, f. L. facies; see FACE sb.,-AL!. Cf. Fr. 
facial.] Of or pertaining to the face. 

Phr. F. angle: the angle formed by two lines, one 
horizontal from the nostrils to the ear, the other 
(called the f. line) more or less vertical from the 
nostrils to the forehead. Hence Fa-cially adv. 
iface to face; with reference to the face, 

iFa:ciata, Fa:ciate. — [- It. 
FACADE.] A facade. EVELYN. 

Facient (fé'-J'ént), sb. rare. 1670. [~facient-, 
pr. ppl. stem of L. facere do, make; see 
next, -ENT.] One who does anything: a doer. 


-facient, formative element repr. -facient-, 
*making', pr. ppl. stem of L. facere, as in 
rubefacient, et and in similar words not 
formed in L., as absorbefacient, etc.; also in 
calorifacient, and the like, for which the L. 
vbs. would have been in -ficare, and adjs. in 


facciata 


,z). 1611. [L.; See FACE sb.] 
fl. joc. Face. 2. Nal. Hist. General appear- 
ance 1727. 

Facile (fee-sail, -il), a. 1483. [- Fr. facile or 
L. facilis, t. facere do; see -ILE.] 1. That can 
be accomplished with little effort. (Now 
somewhat disparaging.) 2. Presenting few 
difficulties; teusy to understand or to use 
1531. 3, Moving without effort; fluent, ready 
1005. 4. +Easy of access, affable, courteous; 
characterized by ease of behaviour 1590; not 
harsh or severe 1541, 5, Easily led or wrought 
upon 1511. 16. quasi-adv. Easily —1560. 

1. It is facyle to scape out of the handes of the 
blynd CAXTON. 2. This f. and ready course TOP- 
SELL. To make this curious machine more useful 
and f, 1676. 3. Deaths..with f. feet avenged 
SWINBURNE. 4. F. and debonair in all his deeds 
GREENE. A Prince most. facil to forgive in- 
Juries FULLE ja n and his facil consort Eve 
Lost Paradise MtpT, P. R. I. 51. transf. The facil 
gates of hell too slightly barrd P. L. IV. 967. 
Hence Fa:cile-ly, adv., -ness. 

Facilitate (fási-lite't), v. 1611. [- Fr. facili- 
ter — It. facilitare, f. facile (- L. facilis), after 
L. debilitare DEBILITATE, ete.] 1. trans. To 
render easier; to promote, help forward. 
MID lessen the labour of, assist (a person) 

1. It will. .f, the present negotiation 1621. To f. 
the animal or natural Motions ARBUTHNOT. 
Hence Facilita-tion, the action, process, or 
result of facilitating; help (now rare). Fact-li- 
tator. 

Facility (füsi-liti). 1519. [— Fr. facilité or L. 
facilitas; seo Facile, -TrY.] 1. The fact or 
Condition of being easy or easily performed ; 
freedom from difficulty, ease 1531. 2. Oppor- 
tunity for the easy or easier performance of 
anything; usu. in pl. opportunities 1519. 3. 
In action, ctc.: Ease, readiness; aptitude, 
dexterity. Of style: Fluency. 1532. 14. 
Easiness of access or converse, affability, 
courtesy —1793, 5. Easiness to be led or per- 
suaded to good or bad, pliancy. Also transf. 
of things (rare). 1533. 6. Indolent ease, 
indifference 1615. 

Tee great facilitie of their language HOOKER. 
diei T which government has been over- 
Be n France BURKE. 2. The facilities given 
pone exportation of goods manufactured at 
Tena MS a LLOCH. 3. Famous for f. in discourse 
haps AA t 2 hang was such as Uy p 
tense Maru ien found in any man of ‘equal 

Facing (fé-sin), vbl. sb, 1523. [f. FACE v. 
f NP The action of Face v. fl. The 
[e lon of boasting, swaggering, or brow- 
ung: ; a defiance —1047. 2. Mil. The action 
jo ne in another direction, Also transf. 
vit 3. concr, (chiefly in pL): Something 
ande which a garment is faced; esp. the cuffs 
dim collar of a military jacket, when of a 
M ‘erent colour from the rest of the coat. 
putt sf. and fig. 1566. 4. The action of 
is E a new face on or of covering or 
Bro ecting the face of (anything) 1549. 5. 
ther aA superficial coating or layer; also 
opens of this 1586. b. esp. The ex- 
fü nal layer of stone, ete., which forms the 

= of a wall, bank, ete, 1823. c. An ex- 

Hey cover or protection 1849. d. Founding. 
Tas er, as charcoal, ete., applied to the 
ie of a mould, or mixed in with sands for 
to thy casting, to give a fine smooth surface 

e casting 1874. 
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2. Phr. To put (one) through (his) facings (lit. 
fü). 5. aj OF Facing iabe milina wi 
Bricks 1703. The ‘f.’ of tea 1875. d. Comb, 
f.-loam, -sand, that used to form the face of the 
mould. 

Facinorous (fásimóros), a. arch. 1548. [- 
L. facinorosus, f. facinus, facinor- (bad) 
deed, f. facere do; see -0Us.] Extremely 
wicked. Common in 17th c. 

Hence fFaci-norous-ly adv., -ness. 

Faconde, -ound, var. of FACUND. 

Facsimile (fieksi-mili), sb. Pl. facsimiles 
1661. [mod.L., orig. written as two words, f. 
L. fac, imper. of facere make, + simile, n. 
of similis like, SwILAR.] fl. Copying; imi- 
tation. FULLER. 2. An exact copy, counter- 
part, or representation. Also transf. and fig. 
1691. 3. attrib. 1767. 

2. A fac ile might easily be taken 1691. 
Hence Facsimile v, to make or (rarely) serve as 
af. Facsi-milist, one who makes facsimiles. 

Fact (fiekt). 1539. [— L. facium, subst. use 
of n. pa. pple. of facere do.] 1. A thing done 
or performed: fa. An action, deed. Also, 
action in general. -1815. tb. An exploit; a 
feat —1730. c. An evil deed, a crime. Now 
obs. exc. in after, before the f., ete. 1539. td. 
An action cognizable in law Bacon. +2. The 
making, doing, or performing -—1808. 3. 
Something that has really occurred or is the 
case; hence, a datum of experience, as dist. 
from conclusions 1032. 4. loosely, Something 
that is alleged to be, or might be, a ‘fact’ 
1729. 5. (Without a and pl.) Truth; reality 
1581. 6. Law. In sing. and pl. The circum- 
stances and incidents of a case, as dist. from 
their legal bearing 1718. 

1. a. Gracious in f. if not in word JANE AUSTEN, 
b. He who most excels in f. of Arms MILT. P. 
Ir. 124. c. Accessories after the f. BLACKSTON: 
2. I caught him in the f. GoLpsM. 3. One 
destroys this fiction THIRLWALL. The f. of ri 
semblance MILL. 4. The writer's facts are un- 
trustworthy (mod.). 5. Imagination is often at 
war with reason and f. JowETT. Phr. Matter of f. 
In f.:in reality. In point of f.: infact. 6. A jury. . 
decides all the issues of f. 1892. 

Faction (fækfən), sb. 1509. [- (O)Fr. 
faction = L. factio, f. facere; see prec., -IoN.] 
T1. A doing or making; cf. FASHION sb. —1689. 
2. tA class, sort, or set of persons —1006; 
spec. in Rom. Antig. one of the companies of 
contractors for the chariot races in the circus 
1606. 3. A party in the state or in any com- 
munity or association. Always with im- 
putation of selfish or mischievous ends or 
unscrupulous methods. Also transf. and fig. 
1509. 4. Factious spirit or action; party 
strife or intrigue; dissension 1538; fan 
instance of this —1662. 

2. I will. .leaue the f. of fooles Tr. & Cr. IT. i. 130. 
3. The public tranquillity was disturbed by a dis- 
contented f. GIBBON. 4. F. hath no Regard to 
national Interests 1738. Hence fFa'ction v. 
intr. to act in a factious spirit; trans. to form into 
factions, Fa'ctional a. of or belonging to a f. or 
factions; factious. Fa'ctionary a. active as a 
partisan; belonging to a f.; sb. a partisan. 
Fa:ctionee'r, [Fa'ctioner, Fa-ctionist, a party- 
man. 

-faction, repr. L. -factio, -on-, forming 
nouns of action related to vbs. in -FY repr. L. 
-facere, Fr. -faire; also occas. used (instead of 
-FICATION) where -fy repr. L. -ficare, Fr. -fter, 
as in petrifaction. 

Factious (fu-kfos), a. 1532. [- Fr. factieuz. 
or L, factiosus, f. factio; see FACTION, -OUS.] 
1. Given to faction; inclined to form parties 
or to act for party purposes; seditious 1535. 
2. Pertaining to or proceeding from faction; 
characterized by party spirit. 

1. The censure of f. and seditious persons 1624. 
2. His F. indignation at the Princes faults BOYLE. 
Hence Fa:ctious-ly adv., -ness. 

Factitious (frekti-Jos), a. 1646. [- L. fac- 
ticius, f. facl-, pa. ppl. stem of facere; see 
Facr, -mvs'.] fl. Made by or resulting 
from art; artificial -1801. 12. Of soil, etc.: 
Produced by special causes 1808. 3. Got up; 
not natural or spontaneous; artificial, con- 

tional 1678. 
Mac ‘Ale, or other f. drinks BOYLE, 2. The f. 
soil of the Gangetic provinces 1808. 3. F. wants 
created by luxury MORSE. Hence Facti-tious-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Factitive (fr-ktitiv), a. 1846. [- mod.L. 
factitivus, irreg. f. L. factitare, frequent. of 
facere do, make; see -IVE.] Gram. a. Of a 


FACTUM 


verb: Expressing the notion of making a 
thing to be of a certain character in deed, 
word, or thought; taking a complementary 
object. b. Causative. 

a. F. object, predicate, accusative, the comple- 
mentary accusative governed by a factitive verb, 
eg. to make a man king, to call one a fool. 

Factive (fm-ktiv), a. 1612. [- med.L. 
factivus creative, practical, f. fact-; see 
Fact, -IVE.] fl. Tending or able to make; 
concerned with making —1049. 2. Gram. = 
FACTITIVE, 1880, 

Factor (fr-ktoa). 1485. [- Fr. facteur or L. 
Jactor, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] 1. One who 
makes or does (anything). Obs. or arch. 
1563. +2. A partisan, adherent, approver. 
(Cf. L, facere cum aliquo to side with any 
one.] 1715. 3. One who acts for another; an 
agent, deputy. Now rare. 1486. 4. Comm. 
One who buys or sells for another; a com- 
mission merchant 1491. b. One of the third 
class of the East India Company's servants. 
Now Hist. 1075. 5. A bailiff, land-steward. 
Obs. exc. Sc. 1501. 6. U.S. Law. = GARNISHEE. 
1878. 7. Math. One of the numbers, expres- 
sions, etc., which when multiplied together 
produce à given number, expression, ete. 
1073. 8. transf. One of the circumstances, 
facts, or influences which produce a result. 
1816. b. Biol. — GENE. 1907. 

3. They. . Authorised. .the Vicechancellor, to be 
the common F. for the University FOXE, 4. A F... 
for Norwich Hose or Stockings 1683. 8. The firs 
f. in the making of a nation is its religion GLAD- 
STONE. 

Hence Fa:ctor v. intr. to act as a f.; (rans. to 
deal with (goods, etc.) as a f, Fa:ctorage, the 
action of a f.; his commission; factors collec- 
tively. 1Fa'ctoress, a female f. 

Factorial (frektó?riál) a.' and sb. 1810. 
If. prec. + -IAL.] A. adj. 1. Math, Pertaining 
to a factorial or factorials 1837. 2. Of or per- 
taining to a factor (sense 4) 1881. 

B. sb. Math. a. gen. The product of a series 
of factors in arithmetical progression, Also, 
in later usage: The product of a series of 
factors which are similar functions of a 
variable that changes by a constant dif- 
ference in passing from any factor to the 
next. 1816. b. spec. The product of an integer 
multiplied into all the lower integers; e.g. 
the factorial of 6 (written |6 or 6!) is6 x 5 x 
4x3x2-720. 

Facto-rial, a.* rare. 1864. [f. FACTORY + 
-AL'.] Pertaining to, or consisting in, a 
factory. 

Factorize (fe'któro'z), v. 1864. [f. FACTOR 
+ -IZE.] 1. trans. (U.S, Law) = GARNISH v. 7. 
2. Math. To break up into factors, 

Factorship (fm-któafip). 1599. [See -SHIP.] 
"The office or position of FACTOR (senses 3, 4). 

Factory (fe:ktori). 1560. [In senses 1, 2 
repr. Pg. feitoria (= It. fattoria, Sp. factoria, 
Fr. tfactorie (xv), later factorerie); in senses 
3, 4 ult. — L. factorium (recorded in the sense 
‘oil-press’).| 1. An establishment for traders 
carrying on business in a foreign country 
1582. +2. The body of factors in any one 
place —1777. 13. The action or process of 
making anything —1078. 4. A building, or 
buildings, with plant for the manufacture of 
goods; a manufactory; works, Also transf. 
and fig. 1618. 6, attrib. 1841. 

1. Vancouver. .the main f. of the Hudson's Bay 
Company W. Irvine. Chaplain to the British 
f. at St. Petersburg MME. D'ARBLAY. 4. fig. Oxford 
is a Greek f. EMERSON. Comb. f.-cotton (U.S.), 
unbleached cotton cloth of home manufacture, 

Factotum (fwktd"tom), 1500. [-med.L. 
factotum, f. L. fac, imper. of facere make, do 
+ totum the whole; in Eng. context first in 
appellatives like Johannes Factotum John 
Do-Everything.] A man of all-work; also, a 
servant who manages all his master's affairs, 
Also formerly, a busybody. Hence Facto:- 
tumship, the office of a f. 

Factual (fe-ktiuál) a, 1834. [f. FACT, after 
AcTUAL.] Concerned with facts; of the nature 
of fact, actual, real. 

Factum (fo-ktim). 1748. [- Fr. factum, 
legal use of L. (see FAcT).] 1, Civil Law. ‘A 
person's act or deed; anything stated or 
made certain’ (Wharton). 2. A memorial, or 
statement of facts. [After Fr. legal use.] 
1773. +3. Math. The product of two or more 


FACTURE 


factors —1817. var. +Fa-ctus (in sense 3). 
NEWTON. 

Facture (fektitia). Now rare. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. facture — L. factura, f. facere make; see 
FACT, -URE.] 1, The action, manner, or style 
of making (a thing); also, the thing made. 
l4. Comm. = INVOICE sb. (Fr.; perh. never 
used in Eng.) 1858. 

1. The f. or framing of the inward parts BACON. 

lFacula (fe-kizlá). Chiefly pl. -læ. 1706. 
[L., dim. of faz, fac- torch; see -ULE.] Astron. 
One of the bright spots on the surface of the 
sun, as dist. from the dark spots or macula. 
Hence Fa:cular a. of or pertaining to 
faculæ, 

Facultate (fæ'kðlte't), v. rare. 1648. [- 
med,L. facultare make possible, f. L. facultas 
FAOULTY; see -ATE'] To empower; to 
authorize. 

Facultative (fe-kilte'tiv), a. 1820. [- Fr. 
facullatif, -ive, f. faculté; see FACULTY, 
-ATIVE.] 1. a. Of enactments, etc.: Conveying 
a faculty or permission; permissive; hence 
of actions, etc.: Optional. b. transf. In 
Scientific use: That may or may not take 
place, or have a specified character 1874. 2. 
Of or proceeding from a faculty 1866. 

1. a. Creating what is called ‘occasional’, ‘acci- 
dental’ or ‘facultative’ contraband 1839. Hence 
Fa'cultatively adv. (rare). 

Faculty (fe-kdlti). [ME. faculte - (O)Fr. 
facullé — L. facultas, f. facilis FAOILE; see 
TY] 

I. ‘The power of doing anything’ (J.). 1. 
An ability or aptitude, whether natural or 
acquired, for any special kind of action; for- 
merly also, ability in general. Occas. limited 
to a natural aptitude. 1490. tb. Disposition 
—1018. c. General executive ability. (Chiefly 
U.S.) 1869. 12. Of things: A power or 
capacity -1707. 3. A physical capability or 
function 1500. 4. One of the powers of the 
mind; e.g. the will, the reason, memory, etc. 
1588. 15. Means, pecuniary resources; 
property —1894. 

1. Excelling in Poeticall facultie CAMDEN. I de- 
voted all my faculties to [etc.] JOHNSON. 3. Sight 
and hearing, for example, I should call faculties 
JowETT. 4. The Moral F. MACKINTOSH. 

IL fl. A department of knowledge —1757. 
2. spec. One of the departments of learning at 
a University, Hence Dean of a F. ME. 3. An 
art, trade, occupation, profession. Now 
Hist. ME, 4. The whole body of Masters, 
Doctors (and, occas., students), in any one of 
the studies, Theology, Law, Medicine, Arts 
ME. 5. transf. The members of a profession 
regarded as one body, e.g. of the medical 
profession (called pop. ‘The Faculty’) 1511. 

1. The greate learned clerkes in al faculties 1553. 
2. At Bonn there is a Protestant f. of theology 
M. ARNOLD. 4. b. The whole teaching staff of a 
college or university (U.S.) 1829. 

IH. 1. Power, liberty, or right of doing 
something, conferréd by law or favour 1584. 
b. A dispensation, licence; esp. Eccl. a 
licence granted by an eccl. superior to some 
one to do something which otherwise he 
could not legally do 1533. 

1. Duncane Hath borne his Faculties so meeke 
Macb. 1. vii. 17. b. Private rights to particular 
seats, conferred by a f., i.e. a license from the 
ordinary 1872. 

Comb.: f.-pew, -seat, a pew or seat in a church 
appropriated to a particular person by a f.; t-tax, 
a property or income tax. 

fFa:cund, sb. [ME. fac(o)und(e — OFr. 
faconde — L. facundia, f. facundus; see next.] 
Eloquence —1483. 

Facund (fe-kond, fdk?-nd), a. arch. (ME. 
fac(o)und(e — OFr. facond — L. facundus, t. fari 
speak.] Eloquent; also fig. of beauty, etc. So 
TFacu:ndious a. (in same sense. +Fa- 
cu-ndity, eloquence. 

Facy (fé^si) a. Now dial. 1605. [f. FACE 
sb. + -Y'.] Impudent. B. JONS. 

Fad (fred), sb. orig. dial. 1834. [prob. the 
second element of earlier fidfad (xvm), short- 
ening of FIDDLE-FADDLE.] A crotchety notion; 
a pet project, esp. of social or political reform ; 
a craze, 

Slóijd..the last new ‘fad’ 1884. Hence Fa- 
dish a. given to fads; of the nature of a f. Fi 
dist, one who has a f. Fa:ddy a, 

Fad (frd), v. 1847. [Goes with prec. sb.] 
intr. To be busy about trifies; hence nonce- 
use, to advocate fads, 
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Faddle (f&-d'), v. Now dial. 1688. [Cf. 
FAD v. and FONDLE, etc.) 1. (rans. To make 
much of, fondle, pet. 2. inir. To trifle; to 
play 1755. Hence Fa-ddle sb. nonsense, 
trifling; usu. FIDDLE-FADDLE. 

Fade (fé'-d), a. ME. [- (O)Fr. fade; see 
next.] 1. Of colour, etc.: Dull, wan, sombre. 
Obs. exc. arch. 12. Faded, languishing —1752. 
l3. (Fr. fade.) Insipid, commonplace 1715. 

3. F. and feeble sentimentality 1862. 

Fade (fé'd), v. ME. [- OFr. fader, f. fade 
vapid, dull, faded :- Rom. *fatidus, prob. 
blending of L. fatuus silly, Fatuous with 
vapidus VAPID.] 1. intr. To lose freshness and 
vigour; to droop, wither. 12. To grow small 
or weak; to decline, decay; to shrink. lit. 
and fig. —1585. 13. trans. To weaken; to 
corrupt, taint —1775. 4. intr. To grow dim, 
faint, or pale ME. 5. trans. To dim, dull, 
wither. Now rare. 1559. 6. inir. To pass 
away gradually; vanish, die out 1590. 7. 
Cinematogr. trans. To cause (a picture, etc.) 
to pass gradually in or out of view on the 
Screen 1918. b. transf. of sound-films and 
broadcasting 1927. Also intr. 

1. Elisian Flours..that never f. MILT. P. L. 
11. 360. 4. Thy eternal summer shall not f. SHAKS. 
Sonn. xviii. 6. Like this insubstantiall Pageant 
faded Temp. rv. i. 155. Religious animosity.. 
would of itself f. away MACAULAY. Hence Fade 
sb. (also f.-in or f.-out): cf. sense 7 above. Fa:ded 
ppl. a. that has lost its freshness; withered, 
decayed, worn out. Fa'dedly adv. Fa-deless a., 
unfading. Fa-delessly adv. Fa:ding-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Fader, obs. and dial. f. FATHER, 

Fadge (feeds), sb.' dial. and techn. 1588. [Of 
unkn. origin. A bundle of leather, sticks, 
wool, etc.; a bale of goods. 

Fadge, sb.' Sc. 1009. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A large flat loaf. 

Fadge (feds), v. 1578. [Of unkn. origin.] 
11. intr. To fit, suit, be suitable -1711. 12. To 
put up with (a thing); to agree, rub on (with a 
person) 1078. +3. trans. To fit (the parts of) 
together 1074. 4. intr. To succeed 1573. Now 
dial. 5. To trudge (rare exo. dial.) 1658. 

2. MILT. Divorce Pref. 

+Fa-ding, fa-dding, sb. 1011. [Of unkn. 
origin. The name of a dance, app. Irish. 
“With a fading’ was the burden of a song. 
-1072. 

Fadme, -om, etc., obs. ff. FATHOM. 

Fady (fé'-di), a. 1730. [f. FADE v. + -Y!] 
Tending to fade. 

Feces (fisiz), sb. pl. Also feces. 1460. 
(- L. feces, pl. of faz dregs.) 1. Sediment; 
dregs. 2. Excrement 1639. Hence Fecal, 
fe- (fi-kal) a., of the nature of or containing f. 

Fecula, fecula (fe-kiiili). Pl. -æ. 1084. 
[- L. fecula crust of wine, dim. of fez. Cf. 
Fr. fécule in same sense as Eng. The erron. 
spelling fecula is usual.] 1. ‘The sediment or 
lees which subsides from the infusion of 
many vegetable substances, esp. applied to 
starch’ (Syd. Soc. Ler.). 2. gen. Sediment, 
dregs. sing. and pl. (rare). 1816. 

Feculence, -ency, -ent: see FEC-, 

Faerie, faery (fééri) sb. (a). arch. 1590. 
[A var. of Fairy, first employed arch. by 
Spenser.] = FAIRY; esp. the imaginary world 
of Spenser’s Faerie Queene. Also attrib. 

Fa-ffle, v. Obs. or dial. 1570. [imit.] To 
stutter; to flap idly in the wind, as a sail, 

Fag (feeg), sb.' 1780. [f. the vb.] 1. That 
which causes weariness (collog.). 2. In Eng. 
schools, a junior who performs certain duties 
for a senior. Also transf. a drudge. 1785. 

1. Not worth the f. of going and coming Mrs. 
CARLYLE. 2. transf. The diminutive f. of the 
studio THACKERAY. 

Fag (fæg), sb.* 1486. [(more fully FAG-END) 
of unkn. origin. In sense 2, mod. abbr. of 
Jae end.) = FAG-END. b. A cigarette (slang) 

Fag (feg), sb.* 1464. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. 
A knot in cloth. 2. [perh. a different word.] 
A sheep tick; hence, a disease of sheep 1789. 

Fag (feg), v. 1530. [Of unkn. origin; 
cf. FLAG v.!] 1. intr. To flag, droop (lit. and 
fig.). Obs. exc. dial. 2. To do something that 
Wearies one; to toil 1772. 3. trans. To make 
fatigued; to tire 1826. 4. In Eng. schools. 
intr. To be, or act as, a fag 1806; also trans. 
to make a fag of 1824. 5, Naut. To untwist 
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or wear out the end of a rope or t] 
canvas 1841. he edge ot 

2. All day I am fagging at business 1772. 3. Cor- 
recting manuscript..fags me excessively Soor, 
Phr. Vo, f. out: to goas fag. esp. in cricket, to feld’ 

Fage, v. Now dial. MK. [Ot unkn. origin.) 
To coax, flatter. trans. and absol. or intr, 

Fag-end (fee:gie-nd). 1613. [f. FAa gp: + 
END sb.] 1. The last, part of a piece of cloth: 
the coarser part that hangs loose; an un. 
twisted end of rope 1721. 2. transf. The last 
EU poorest part of anything; the extreme 
end. 

2. The fag-ends of cigars 1853, 

Faggot, fagot (fe-gét), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr, 
fagot — It. fagotto, dim. of Rom. *facus, back- 
formation on Gr. ¢dxeAos bundle.) 1. A bundle 
of sticks, twigs, or small branches of trees 
bound together for use as fuel, in fascines, or 
the like. 2. fig. The punishment of burning 
alive, as heretics 1555. 3. A bundle in 
general; fig. a collection 1489. 4. A bundle 
of iron or steel rods bound together 1540, 5, 
A term of abuse applied to a woman (dial,) 
1591. +6. A person hired to supply a de- 
ficiency at the muster; a dummy —1802. 7, 
= FAGGOT-VOTE 1817. 

3. My faggot of compliments H. WALPOLE, 

Faggot (fegót), v. 1543. (f. prec. sb. Of. 
(O)Fr. fagoter.) 1. trans. To make a faggot 
of; to bind up in or as in a faggot 1598, 2, 
Metall, To fasten together bars or rods of 
iron to be reheated and welded 1861. 3. To 
set (a person) on the faggots to be burnt 
alive; also fig. 1543. 4. intr. To make or bind 
faggots 1874. 

Fa-ggoting, vbl. sb. [f. prec. + -ING',] 1, 
The action of Faccor v. 2, Embroidery. The 
process by which a number of threads in the 
material are drawn out and cross threads 
tied together in the middle. Hence, the work 
done thus 1885. 


\Fagotto (fágotto) 1724. [It] = BAs- 
SOON, q.v. 
Faggot-vote (fa gt,yo"t). 1817. [app. & 


transf. use of Faccor sb. 6, but taken as 
referring to the primary sense.) A vote 
manufactured for party purposes, by the 
transfer to persons not otherwise qualified 
of sufficient property to qualify them as 
electors. Hence Faggot-voter. 

|Fahlband (fi-Iband). 1880. [G.; f. faM 
ash-coloured + band stripe. Geol A 
stratum in crystalline rocks. 

|Fahlerz (fa-lgrts). 1796. [G.; f. as prec. 
+ erz ore.] Min. Grey copper or copper ore, 
tetrahedrite. So Fa-hlore (in same sense). 

Fahlunite (fi-ljnoit) 1814, [f Fahlun n 
Sweden + -ITE'2b.] Min. A hydrous silice 
of aluminium and iron, resulting from the 
alteration of iolite. s 53. 

Fahrenheit (fw:ronhoit, fà-ronhoit). st 
The name of a Prussian physicist (i ‘2 
1736), inventor of the mercurial thermis 
meter. Used attrib. and ellipt. to denote d 
thermometric scale introduced by him jon 
stillin use in England and U.S., Siehe the 
the freezing-point of water as 32 an stad 
boiling-point as 212°. Often abbrev! 

F., Fah., or Fahr. 

Faience (fa,yàns) 1714. 
short for polerie or vaisselle 
pottery or ware of the Italian 
A general term for all kinds of £ 
ware and porcelain. 

Faikes (fé'ks). Also uhr I. Es 
origin.] Geol. “A Scotch min! 
silo sandy shales, or shaly sandsto 
(Page). di 

iFail, sb. Sc. 1613. [perh. — du 
sod.] A turf, a sod. Also turf, is 
-1816. Comb. f.-dyke, a wall b n 

Fail (fé), sb.* ME. [- OFT. JM E 
faillir; see next.) 1. = FAILURE; non 2,3. 
in without f. = certainly. 12. = FATS 
-1784. fb. Death. Hen. VIII, I. il. Te want- 

Fail (f1), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. faillir bo Toive, 
ing :- Rom. *fallire, for L. fallere aspect 
and used in the sense ‘disappoint e 
tion, be wanting or defective’.] . to be 

I, 1. intr. To be absent or wani A come 
insufficient. 2. To become exhaust "To lose 
to an end, run short, die out ME. ME. tb. 
power or strength; to break down 


[Fr. faïence, 
de Faience, i6. 
town Faenza] 
Jazed earthen 


(of unkn. 
rm for 
mes" 
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To die. Hen. VIII, r.i. 184. 4. To prove 
deficient on trial ME. 5. To be wanting at 
need. Chiefiy with dat. of the person, rarely 
with fo, quasi-trans. To disappoint ME. 

1. If suche heyres shulde fayle 1543. Phr. Time 
would f. me to [etc.]. 2. Neither shall the cruse of 
oile faile 1 Kings 17:14. Thy yeeres shall not 
fayle Heb. 1 The eldest line failing 1647. 3. 
My voice suddenly fail’d WESLEY. The wind 
failed 1833. fig. Her heart within her did not f. 
TENNYSON. 4. In general this rewle may not 
fayle CHAUCER. Loop and button failing both 
COWPER. 5. Here again chronology fails us 
FREEMAN. 

IL. 1. intr. To be wanting or deficient in 
ME. 2. trans. To lack, want. Now rare. ME. 
3. To fail of: to lack; also, tto miss, escape 
ME. 

1. Men pat failen in charite WYOLIF. The Dia- 
logue fails in unity JowETT. 2. I f. words to 
express my utter contempt JEFFERIES. 3. A 
weak prince. .seldom fails of having his authority 
despised GOLDSM. 

III. 1. intr. To fall short in performance or 
attainment; to make default; to miss the 
mark, err ME. 2. trans. To make default in; 
to disappoint; to miss. Obs. exc. with inf. as 
object. ME. 3. intr. To become insolvent or 
bankrupt 1682. 

1. Their bull gendereth, and faileth not Job 21:10. 
Our envious Foe hath fail'd MILT. P. L. vir. 139. 
The year in which our olives fail'd TENNYSON. 
His action would f. 1883. 2. To f. trust GOUGE, 
expectation 1699. He failed to keep his word 
1885. 3. If that Endorser f. and be insolvent 1682. 
Twelve capital houses have failed 1796. 

TIV. trans. To deceive, cheat (L. fallere). 
SPENSER 7^. Q. 111. xi. 40. 

fFailance. 1612. [- OFr. faillance, f. 
faillir; see prec., -ANCE.] The quality or fact 
of failing; failure, neglect, falling off —1680. 

Failing (flip), vbl. sb. ME. [f. FAIL v. + 
-ING'.] I, The action of FAIL v.; a failure. 2. 
A defect, fault, weakness 1590. 

2. E'en his failings lean'd to Virtue's side 
GOLDSM, 

Failing (fé-lin), prep. 1810. [The pr. pple. 
of Fat v., used either intr. or trans.) In 
default of. 

F. all else, what gossip about one another 
CARLYLE, 

Faille (fay, té). 1530. [- (O)Fr. faille in 
Same senses.) tl. A kind of head-dress 
-1094, 2. A light ribbed silk 1869. 

Failure (féliüx). 1643. [orig. failer — AFr. 
(legal) failer, for OFr, faillir, inf. used as sb. 
(see -ER*); alt. to failor, -our, -ure by assim. 
to suff. -OR, -URE. Cf. LEISURE, PLEASURE.] 
1. A failing to occur, be performed, or be 
Produced; non-performance; default; also, 
ta lapse; tan infirmity. 2. The fact of failing, 
becoming exhausted, giving way under 
trial, etc. (see Fam v.) 1695. 3. Want of 
Success; concr. a thing or person that fails of 
Success 1643. 4, The fact of failing in busi- 
ness; bankruptcy, insolvency 1702. 
uu A failer of full performance 1648. Failures of 
he press R. COKE. 2. Utter f. of intellect 1841. 
[4 Efforts ending in..f. SEELEY. Educated 
failures 1889, 

Fain (fem), (OE. fæġ(e)n, corresp. to OS. 
fagan, -in, ON. feginn i= Gme. *fazin-, -an-, 
+ “fax-, repr. by OE. geféon rejoice. See 
next.] 

(A: adj. 1, Glad, rejoiced, well-pleased; con- 
pat ME.; hence: Necessitated, obliged 1513. 
tt Disposed, willing, eager (arch. or dial.) 
1E. t3. Well-disposed. ME. only. 

8H) 3lad and faine by flight to saue themselues 
p AKS. Men were faine to eate horse-flesh GOUGE. 

his f. to acknowledge [ete.] 1884. 
op, ade. Gladly, willingly, with pleasure. 
Tali a, 

aine dye a di i. 72. 

Hence Faknly ado. (rare ne aiT 
Ni ain, v.' [OE. fæġnian (f. fegen; see 
as = OS., OHG., Goth. faginón, ON. 
tus Ku dox OE. var. fagnian see FAWN v.] 1. 
eM © be glad, rejoice —1590. 2. trans. To 
-1606. glad —1480. 3. To rejoice in, enjoy 


pashe] faynes to weave false tales SPENSER. 

v] vs (fen), v.' 1870. orig. dial. [var. FEN 

a TS fain(s) I, etc., expressing intention to 
ae participation in a task, ete. 

aL ainéant (fénejan). 1619. [Fr.; f. fait he 
es + néant nothing.) A. sb. A do-nothing; 


an idler, B, adj. tact 
sluggard 1855, lj. That does nothing; idle, 
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Hence Fai-neance, -cy, f. qualit; È 
|lFaineantise, ‘do-nnthing Es: diferente 

Faint (fé'nt), sb. ME. [f. FAINT a. and v.] 
Tl. Faintness 1600. 2. A swoon 1808. 

2. The Saint, Who propped the Virgin in her f. 
SCOTT. 

Faint (fent), a. ME. [- OFr. faint, feint, 
feigned, sluggish, cowardly, pa. pple. of 
faindre, feindre FEIGN. Cf. FEINT a.] tl. 
Feigned 1568. 12. Sluggish 1680. 3. Want- 
ing in courage, spiritless. Now chiefly in f. 
heart. ME. 4, Wanting in strength or 
vigour; languid, feeble ME. 5. Striking the 
senses or the mind feebly; dim, indistinct, 
hardly perceptible 1552. b. F. lines, pale or 
indistinct lines to guide writing. 6. Feeble 
through inanition, fear, or exhaustion; in- 
clined to swoon ME. 7. Producing faintness; 
sickly; oppressive 1525. 

3. F. heart ne’er won fair lady 1569. 4. Damn 
with f. praise PoPE. 5. F. reflections HOOKE, 
odours SHELLEY. Not the faintest chance 1884. 
7. The Weather was very wet, hot and f. 1712. 

Hence Faintish a. somewhat f., -ness. 
Fai-ntly a, and adv. Faintness. Fainty a. 
faintish. 

Faint (fé'nt), v. ME. [f. FAINT a.] 1. intr. 
To lose heart or courage, become depressed, 
give way. Now only arch. after Biblical uses. 
2. To become faint, grow weak, decline. Obs. 
exc. poet. ME. 3. To swoon. Also with away. 
ME. b. To droop, sink into. lit. and fig. 
(rare) 1712. 4. To lose colour or brightness; 
to fade, die away. Now rare. ME. 5. trans. 
'To make faint, depress, weaken. Now rare. 
ME. 

1, As we have received mercy, we f. not 2 Cor. 
4:1. 2. You f. in courage 1623. 3. Oh, I shall f. 
ETHEREDGE. He fainted away GROTE. b. There 
Affectation..Faints into airs POPE. 5. It faints 
me To thinke what followes Hen. VIII, 11. iii. 103. 

Faint-heart (fénthàzt). 1580. [f. FAINT a. 
+ HEART sb.] A. sb. fl. The condition of 
having a faint heart. Sm T. NORTH. 2. One 
who has a faint heart; a coward 1870. 

B. adj. Faint-hearted, spiritless 1590. 

So Fai:nt-hea:rted a. wanting energy, 
courage, or will to do anything; timid, 
cowardly. Fai:nt-hea-rted-ly adv. -ness. 

Fainting (fé'-ntin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. FAINT 
v. + -ING'] The action of FAINT v.; esp. 
swooning. Also attrib. in f. fit. So Faint- 
ingly adv. 

fFaintise, ME. ([- OFr. faintise, (also 
mod.) feintise, f. faint, feint; see FAINT a.] 
Deceit; hypocrisy; feebleness; cowardice 
—1485. 

tFaintlin$. 1614. [f. FAINT a. + -LING'.] 

A. sb. One who is faint or faint-hearted. 

B. adj. Faint-hearted 1712. 

Faints (fénts), sb. pl. 1743. [pl. of FAINT 
a. (quasi-sb..] The impure spirit which 
comes over first and last in the process of 
distillation. Also attrib. 

Fair (fé^1), sb. ME. [- OFr. feire (mod. 
foire) :- late L. feria, sing. of cl. L. Serie 
holiday.] A periodical gathering of buyers 
and sellers, in a place and at a time ordained 
by charter or statute or by ancient custom. 
Often specialized, as cattle-, horse-, ram-, etc., 
f.; Easler-f. Also (fancy f.) applied transf. to 
a bazaar or sale of fancy goods for a charit- 
able purpose. Also attrib. 

Phr. A day after the f.: too late. 

Fair (6°), a. and sb.* [OE. feger 08., 
OHG. fagar, ON. fagr, Goth. fagrs :- Gme. 
*fasraz.] 

‘A. adj. (No longer opp. to foul exc. with the 
sbs. weather, means.) 

I. 1. Beautiful to the eye; of pleasing form 
or appearance. tb. Used as a term of address 
—1588. 2. tDesirable, reputable —1676; con- 
siderable ME. 13. Of language, etc.: Ele- 
gant. Hence f. speaker. 1477. 4. Attractive 
at first sight or hearing; specious, flattering 


OE. 

1. The fairest of her Daughters Eve MILT. P. L. 
ty. 324. Tweed’s f. river SCOTT. Phr. The f. sez. 
b. Faire sir, God saue you L. L. D. V. ii. 310. 2. 
A f. fortune 1654, heritage 1859. 4. A fayre 
speaker, and a deepe dissembler GRAFTON. 

II. Of complexion, etc.: Light as opp. to 
dark 1551. 

Are Violets not sweet, because not f. DRYDEN. 

III. 1. Free from blemish or disfigurement; 
clean, clear. Of a line, curve, or surface: 


FAIRLY 


Free from irregularities; smooth, even (now 
chiefly Naut.). ME. 2. Free from moral 
stain, unblemished ME. 3, Free from bias, 
fraud, or injustice; equitable, legitimate ME. 
4. Tolerable; passable; average 1800. 

1. A fayre white lynnen clothe 1552. A faire 
cleere water B. GoOGE. A very f. hand 1697. 2. My 
f. fame SHELLEY. Phr. To stand f. 3. A f. subject 
of presumption PALEY. F. game for ridicule 
BENTHAM. Phr. A f. field and no favour. F. play. 
4. A person in f. health 1875. 

IV. 1. Favourable ME. 2. 'Likely to suc- 
ceed’ (J.); promising, advantageous, suitable 
ME. 3. Gentle, peaceable, not violent ME. 
4. Free from obstacles; unobstructed, open 
1523. 5. Clear, distinct, plainly to be seen. 
Now chiefly dial. 1577. 

1. Faire weather Matt. 16:2. The f. season 1071. 
To proceed..with the first f. wind 1790. 2. So 
faire an opportunitie KNOLLES. F. pretensions 
BURKE. 3. By f. meanes or foul 1659, 4. The fair- 
est though farthest way about R, FORD. 5. F. on 
the face [Gop] wrote the index of the mind 
P. FLETCHER. 

Comb.: Fair-haired, etc.; f.-curve (Naut.): in 
delineating ships, a winding line which varies 
according to the part of the ship it is intended to 
describe; -world, a state of prosperity (MILT.). 

B. sb.* [The adj. used absol. or ellipt.] 1. 
That which is fair (in senses of the adj.) ME. 
2. One of the fair sex; esp. a beloved woman. 
Now arch. or poet. ME. 13. Beauty; also 
pl. points of beauty —1033. 

1. Can we not Partition make. . Twixt faire, and 
foule? Cymb. 1. vi. 37. To see f. (colloq.): to see 
fair play. 2. O happie faire! Your eyes are load- 
starres Mids. N. 1, i. 182. 

Fair (f6°1), adv. [OE. fæġre, t. fager FAIR a.) 
In a fair manner or degree: beautifully; 
civilly (now only in to speak (a person) f.) OB. ; 
clearly, legibly 1513; equitably, impartially 
ME.; tbecomingly —1665; favourably, as in 
f. befall, etc. OE.; tgently —1804; f'due 
(north, ete.)’ 71720; ‘clean’, ‘full’ ME. 

Fair (fé^1), v. [ME. feiren, OE. fegrian, f. 
Seger FAIR a.) 1. intr. To appear or become 
fair. 12. trans. To make fair -1600, 3, Ship- 
building. To make fair or level; to ascertain 
the correctness of curvature in the parts of a 
ship. Also, to fit according to the curvature. 
1867. Also of an aeroplane (cf. FAIRING vbl. 


8b.*). 

2. Fairing the foul with art's false borrow'd face 
SHAKS. Sonn. cxxvii. 

Fair and square. 1004. 

A. adj. Honest, just, straightforward 1049. 

B. adv. In a just or straightforward manner. 

Fair-copy, sb. 1873. A copy of a docu- 
ment, etc., after final correction. Hence 
Fair-copy v. to write out in fair-copy 1840. 

Fai-r-faced, a. 1588. 1. Having a blonde, 
or a beautiful, countenance. 2. Having a 
fair appearance; in bad sense, specious 1595. 

Fairfieldite (fé-afildoit). 1879. [f. Fair- 
field County (in Connecticut) where found; 
see -ITE' 2 b.] Min. A hydrous phosphate of 
calcium, manganese, and iron, 

jFairhead. ME. [f. Fam a. + 
Beauty —1500. var. tFai-rhood. 

Fairing (fé*rin), (vbl.) sb.' 1674. [f. FAIR 
sb.' + -ING'.] A complimentary gift; orig. 
one given at or brought from a fair. Also fig. 

Fairing, vbl. sb.* 1807. [f. FAIR v. + -ING'.] 
The streamlining of a vessel, vehicle, eto.; 
the structure added for this purpose. 

Fairish (fG"rif). 1611. [f. FAIR a. and adv. 
+ -8H'] A. adj. Somewhat fair, passable; 
fairly large (collog.) B. adv. In a fair 
manner; to a fair degree (collog.) 1836. 

Fair Isle (fé°-rail). 1851. Name of one of 
the Shetland islands used attrib. to designate 
woollen articles knitted in certain designs 
characteristic of the island. 

Fair-lead (fé°-alid). 1841. Naut. a, Such 
leading of a rope through the block or 
sheave aloft, that it does not cut or chafe 
any of the rigging or cross any other ropes 
1860. b.(Also Fair-leader.) A strip of board, 
with holes in it, for running rigging, to 
lead through; also, a block or thimble for 
the same purpose. 

Fairly (fé*-ali), adv. ME. [f. FAIR a. + 
-Ly*.] tfl. Beautifully; in bad sense, spe- 
ciously —1870. 2. Equitably, candidly, im- 
partially 1676. 3. Becomingly; proportion- 
ably 1596; legitimately, opp. to foully 1632. 


-HEAD.] 


FAIR-MAID 


14. Gently —1634. 5, Clearly, distinctly 1661. 
6. Completely, ‘clean’; actually, really 1596. 
7. Moderately 1805. 

1. Raiment. . Most f. woven MORRIS. 2. Treated 
f. 1851, f. considered 1862. 3. His time will be f.. . 
employed 1800. 4. I f. step aside, And hearken 
Mint. 6. We were f. in the trap 1873. 7. F. safe 
WORDSW. 

Fair-mai-d. 1776. 1. = FUMADE, q.v. 
1848, 2. In various names of plants; as Fair 
maid(s of February, the Snowdrop; etc. 

Fairness (fenes. OE. [f. FAIR a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
fair; beauty; lightness of colour, as of the 
skin, etc.; fair dealing; etc. 

Fatir-spo-ken, a. 1460. Of persons: Cour- 
teous; smooth-tongued; of words: Bland. 

F., sword-men..whose words are softer than 
butter 1647. 

Fair-tra:de. 1774. 1. Trade carried on 
legally, as opp. to contraband. Also, in the 
18th c., euphemistic for smuggling. 2. The 
principle that reciprocity should be the 
principle of free-trade 1881. 

Hence Fair-tra-der 1673, 

Fairway. Also fare-way. 1684. [See 
FAIR a, IV. 4.] A navigable channelin a river. 
or between rocks, sandbanks, etc. b. Golf. 
The smooth (trimmed) part of a golf-course 
between tee and putting-green (cf. ROUGH sb. 
I. 1c) 1910, 

Fair-weather, a. 1736. 1. Fit or suitable 
only for fair weather 1810. 2. fig. 1736. 

l. F. eraft 1888. 2. A f. service..of God E. 
IRVING. 

Fairy (fri). ME. [- OFr. faerie, faierie 
(mod. féerie), f. fae (mod. fée); see FAY sb.*, 
-ERY.] 

A. sb, Tl. Fairy-land; see FAERIE. —10610. 
12. The inhabitants of fairy-land collec- 
tively —1003. 13. Enchantment, magic; an 
illusion —1533. 4. One of a class of super- 
natural beings of diminutive size, popularly 
supposed to have magical powers, and to 
meddle for good or evil in the affairs of man. 
See ELF sb., FAY sb.* ME. 5. transf. An en- 
chantress Ant. d* Cl. IV. vii. 12; a small 
graceful woman or child 1838. 

1. The Queene of Faerie B, Jons. 3. Hit nis but 
fantum and feiri ME. 4. Twilight fairies tread the 
circled Green COLLINS. PF. of the mine (MILT.): 
goblin su Jg to inhabit mines; used later as = 
Ger. kobold or gnome. 

B. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of fairies; enchanted, illusory 1640. 2. Fairy- 
like; delicate, finely formed or woven 1788. 
ipe palms..f. pines TENNYSON. F. textures 

883, 

Comb.: fairies'-arrow = ELF-SHOT 2; f.-bird, 
the Little Tern; -cheeses, Malva rotundiflora 
from the shape of the seeds; -circle, (a) = FAIRY- 
RING, (b) a fairy-dance, (c) a circle of fairies 
dancing; hence -circled a.; -cups, Primula 
veris; hence -cupped a.; -dart = ELF-SHOT 2; 
-flax, Linum catharticum; -grass, Briza medi 
lights, small coloured lights used esp. for ou 
side illumination; -loaf, a fossil sea-urchin said. 
to be made by the fairies; -martin, Australian 
name for Hirundo ariel; -money, money given 
by fairies, said to crumble away rapidly; -mush- 
room, a toadstool; -shrimp, Chirocephalus 
diaphanus, a British freshwater crustacean; 
-stone, (a) a fossil sea-urchin, (b) a flint arrow- 
head; fairies'-table, various fungi; -treasure, 
-wealth = fairy-mone; ae = FAIRY-RING. 
Hence Fai-rily adv. hood. 

Fairyism (fé*riiz'm). 1715. |f. prec. + 
-ISM]. a. Fairy power. Hence transf. of a 
poet, b. The conditions of fairy existence; 
fairyland 1763. c. Belief in fairies, fairy-lore 
1835. 

Fairyland (fé*-rilend). 1590. [f. as prec. 
+ LAND sb.] The country of the fairies. 

Fairy-ring (fé*-rijrin). 1559. A circle of 
grass of a different colour from the grass 
surrounding it, a phenomenon caused by the 
growth of certain fungi, but popularly sup- 
posed to be produced by fairies when 
dancing. 

Fairy-tale. 1750. [After Fr. confe de fée.] 
A tale about fairies. Also transf. 

|Fait accompli (fet akonpli. 1845. [Fr. 
‘accomplished fact'.] A thing that is over 
and done with. 

Faith (fé'p), sb. (ME. fep, feib — AFr. fed, 
OFr. feid, feit (pronounced feip) Fay sb.i i= 
L. fides, fide- f. *fid-, var. of *fid- in fidus 
trustworthy, fidere trust. Final -th may have 
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been supported by truth. In theol. use faith 
renders eccl. L. fides, which translates Gr. 
sions of the N.T.] 

I. 1. Confidence, reliance, trust. In early 
use, only with reference to religious objects. 
Const. in, tof. b. Belief proceeding from 
reliance on testimony or authority 1551. 2. 
Theol. a. Belief in the truths of religion as 
contained in Holy Scripture or in the teach- 
ing of the Church. b. Saving or justifying 
faith, as a conviction operative on the 
character and will; opp. to speculative faith. 
C. The spiritual apprehension of divine 
truths. Often ascribed to the exercise of a 
special faculty in man, or to supernatural 
illumination. ME. 3. That which is or 
should be believed ME. 

1. F. in Ward's pills TUCKER, in the constancy 
of a law CHALMERS, in God J. H. NEWMAN. b. 
The absolute rejection of authori the anni- 
hilation of the spirit of blind f. HUXLEY. Phr. To 
pin one's f. to or upon. 2. a. Abraham the father 
of fayth EDEN. b. Even so f., if it hath not works, 
is dead, being alone Jas. 2:17. c. F...the faculty 
by which we realize unseen things GOULBURN. 
3. The Christian, Jewish, Moslem etc., f. The S: 
the true religion; usu. = the Christian f. Of f.: part 
and parcel of thef. +Act of the f.: = AUTO-DA-FÉ. 

IL fl. Power to produce belief, credit 
—1808. 12. Attestation, confirmation, as- 
surance —1730. 3. Assurance given, formal 
declaration, pledge, promise. Obs. exc. in on 
the f. of. ME. 

3. Phr. To give (one's) f. On the f. of his oath 
they had placed themselves in his power THIRL- 
WALL. 

III. 1. The duty of fulfilling one’s trust; 
fealty; the obligation of a promise or en- 
gagement ME. 2. The quality of fulfilling 
one’s trust; fidelity, loyalty ME. 

1. pen the feyth that ye owe to me CAXTON. 
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engage, pledge, plight (one's) f.; to perjure 
i to keep, break, violate (one's) f.; breach of 
nfidence. in our f. and probity T. JEF- 
: fidelity, loyalty, BONA 
J.; faithlessness; intent to deceive. 
arthaginian) f. (= L. fides Punica): 
In (good) f.: in truth. By or on my, 
y J. (= Fr. ma foi!): quasi-oaths, 
:f.-cure, a cure wrought by means of ‘the 
poser of faith’ (Jas. 5:15); -healer, one who 

elieves in or practises f.-cur -healing, healing 
by f.-cure. 

Hence {Faith v. trans. to provide with a f.; to 
utter on one’s f.; to give f. to, believe, trust. 
TFaithed ppl. a. having (feeble, etc.) f.; given on 
one's f. 

Faithful (fé-pfül). ME. [f. prec. + -FUL.] 

A. adj. fl. Full of or characterized by 
Farru (sense I. 2); believing 1759. 2. Firm in 
fidelity or allegiance to a. person to whom one 
is bound by any tie; constant, loyal, true. 
Also transf. of things. ME. 3. True to one's 
word or profession ME.; tof a covenant, 
ete.: Binding —1001. 4, Conscientious in the 
fulfilment of duty; esp. of the duty of telling 
unwelcome truths ME. 5. Trustworthy, 
veracious; reliable ME. 6. True to the fact 
or the original, accurate 1529, 7. absol. 
Chiefly pl. = ‘True believers’; the orthodox 
of any religious community 1558. 

1. F. Abraham Gal. 3:9. 2. F. allies DE For. 
His f. dog shall bear him company PoPE. Whose 
hand was f. to his sword SCOTT. 3. The faithfull 
God Deut. 7:9. 5. Memoirs scarcely more f. than 
romances SCOTT. 6. A f. report FIELDING. 7. The 
faithfull which departed this life before the com- 
ang. 55 christ ee ee dd of the f. 

om. 4:11): Abraham. Commander oi 
Father of the F.: Moslem titles of the Caliph 3 

+B. adv. = FAITHFULLY. -1051. C. sb. a. 
A true believer 1571. b. A trusty follower 
1648. Hence Fai'hfully adv. confidingly ; 
loyally; accurately; with binding assurances. 
Yours f. : one of the more formal phr. used in 
subscribing a letter, now regular in business 
use. Fai- ess. 

Faithless (fé-plés a. ME. (f. FAITH sb. 
+-LESS.] 1. Without belief or trust ; un- 
believing. b. Without religious faith; with- 
out Christian faith. Also absol. The f.: un- 
believers. Now rare. 1534. 2. Destitute of 
Sood faith; false to vows, etc., perfidious, 
disloyal ME. 3. Not to be trusted or relied. 
on; unstable, treacherous, delusive 1603. 

1. And bee not faithlesse, but beleeuing John 
20:27. 2. A man. .of a..f. disposition 1678. 3. 


The midnight murd'rer bursts the f. bar JOHN- 
SON. Hence Fai'thless-ly adek -ness. eran 
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Faithworthy, a. 1535. [f. FAITH sb, 4 
WonrHY a. IL] Worthy of belief or t; 
trustworthy. ' RE 


hawser, as it lies in a coil. 

Fake (fé'k), sb.* slang. 1827. (f. FARR v.) 
l. An act of faking; a trick, invention; a 
faked or cooked report. 2, That which is 
used for faking 1866. 

Fake (fé'k), v.' ME. [app. f. FAKE sb! 
which, however, appears much later. Cf, 
Sc. faik (XVI) fold.) Naut, To lay a rope in 
fakes; to coil. 

Fake (fé'k), v.* slang. 1812. [Later form of 
teak, TFEAGUE beat, thrash = G. Jegen 
polish, furbish, sweep, (slang) thrash, scold.] 
1. trans. In thieves’ language: To perform any 
operation upon; to ‘do’, ‘do for’; to plunder, 
wound, kill; to do up; to tamper with, for 
the purpose of deception. 2. absol. or intr, 
To steal 1812. 

1. A horse faked up for sale 1874, Faked dia- 


monds 1887. A faked report (mod. Hence 
Fa:kement (slang), a piece of manipulation, 
dodge; vaguely, a thing, ‘concern’; a trimming. 
Fa'ker. 

J|Faki. 1872. [Arab. fakih one learned in 
the law.] A title given in Africa to school- 
masters. 

Fakir (fáki", fē'-ki?1). Also faquir, 


fakeer, etc. 1609. [- (partly through Fr. 
faquir) Arab. fakir poor, poor man.] A poor 
man; spec, à Moslem religious mendicant; 
applied loosely to Hindu devotees and 
naked ascetics. b, (fé-koi). Erron. f. faker 
(U.S.) 1902. 

Fa-la (fala). 1595. Used as a refrain. Also, 
a sort of madrigal or ballet in vogue in the 
16th and 17th c. 

|Falbala (fm-Iblà). 1704. [- Fr. falbala 
(xvi), of unkn. origin, Sce FURBELOW sb.) A 
trimming for women’s petticoats, scarves, 
etc.; a flounce. 

Falcade (filkà:d). 1730. [- Fr. falcade - It. 
falcata, t. falcare bend.) Manège. The action 
of a horse when the haunches and the legs 
bend very low, as in curvets. (Dicts.) 

Falcate (fælke't), a. 1826. [- L. falcatus, h 
falz, fale- sickle; see -ATE*.] Anat., etc, Ben! 
or curved like a sickle. So Fa-cated a. 
fFalca-tion, the condition of being f.; coner. 
that which is f. > 

Falchion (fo-lf'ón) sb. [ME. faucium 
OFr. fauchon = Rom. *falcio, -ión*, f. 1 
falz, falc- sickle. Latinized sp. with I XYE] 
1. A broad sword more or less curved wi! " 
the edge on the convex side. Later: A m 
of any kind. 12. = BILL sb.' 4 or BILL-HOOK. 
-1664. et 

1. Phr. Single, doubla f., case of falchions: obs. 
species of sword-play. A 
"Falcidian (filstdiin), a. 1050. (f. Fale 
dius + -AN.] In F. law (Lez Falcidia), à ii 
carried by P. Falcidius, by which a Ds 
citizen was obliged to leave at least à. is 3 
part of his estate to his legal heirs, Hen 
portion. 

Falciform (fe-lsitozm), a. 1766. (f. L: fal 
fale- sickle + -ForM.] Sickle-shaped, vee 
hooked. Freq. in Anat., as in f. carttag® 
ligament, process, etc. A 

FEES (fü'kon, fj-lken). DM faire 
(O)Fr. faucon, obl. case of fauc :— tol 
falco, falcón-, expl. by Festus as a, but 
scythe, from the bird’s sickle-like oe eae 
perh. — Gme. *falkon, repr. by OE. 25 ji, G. 
name Falea = OS., OHG. falco (Dus tay, 
falke). Spelling refash. xv after L.] ‘al birds 
One of a family of the smaller aua hooked 
of prey, characterized by a shor tructive 
beak, strong claws, and great CO AE of 
power; esp. one trained to the us regrine 
other birds or game, usually eor o 
Falcon. In Falconry, applied only 1 or 
female, the male being called am Cannon 
tiercel. 2, An ancient kind of ligh 
1496. 
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1. A Faulcon towring in her pride of place Macb. 
u. iv. 12. Comb., chiefly attrib., as (sense 1) f.- 
face; -eyed, a.; (sense 2) -shot. 

Falconer (fó-konez, fülkonoz. [ME. fau- 
coner — AFr. fauconer, OFr. -ier (mod. 
fauconnier); see prec., -ER* 2.] 1. One who 
hunts with falcons. 2. A keeper and trainer 
of hawks ME. » P 

1. Thise ffauconers..with hir haukes han the 
heron slayn CHAUCER. 

Falconet (fü:kónét). 1559. [In sense 1 — 
It. falconetto, dim. of falcone; in sense 2 f. 
FALCON + -ET.] 1. A light cannon used in the 
16th and 17th c. 2. A species of Shrike 
(order Passerin) 1851. 

Fa‘lcon-ge-ntle. ME. [After Fr. faucon 
gentil, in med.L. falco gentilis.] The female 
or young of the Goshawk (Astur palum- 
barius). 

Falconine (flkénein), a. [f. FALCON + 
JNE'.] Like a falcon or hawk, belonging to 
the Falconidz. (Dicts.) 

Falconry (fóü-kenri). 1575. [- Fr. faucon- 
nerie; see FALCON, -RY.] The art of breeding 
and training hawks; also, occas., the practice 
of hawking. 

Falculate (felkizle't) a. 1847. |f. L. 
falcula, dim. of falz, falc- sickle; see -ULE, 
-ATE*.] Of the form of a little sickle, small 
and curved, 

Faldage (fwdéds). 1692. [- AL. falda- 
pium, f. OE. fald FOLD sb. + -agium; see 
-AGE. In XVI anglicized as FOLDAGE.] Law. 
An old privilege by which a lord of the manor 
could set up folds in any fields within the 
manor, in which his tenants were obliged to 
put their sheep, to manure the land, 

Falderal, falderol (fw:ldorw-l, fo:ldero-l). 
[Obscurely related to FAL-LAL] 1. As a 
refrain in songs 1701. 2. A gewgaw, trifle; a 
flimsy thing 1820. 
lFaldetta (falde-tá). 1834. [It. dim. of 
falda fold of cloth, skirt.) A combined hood 
and cape, worn by women in Malta. 
jFaldfee. rare. [app. f. OE. fald, Foun 
5b. + feoh (see FEE)] Law. Some kind of 
manorial dues, BLOUNT. (Possibly an error.) 
tFa‘lding. ME. (Cf. Olr. feld-r cloak.] A 
Bee of frieze, or a garment of the same 
jFaldi-story. 1675. [- med.L. faldisto- 
rium, var. of faldistolium; see FALDSTOOL.] 
The seat or throne of a bishop within the 
chancel —1768. 

Faldstool (foldstül) OE. ([- med.L. 
Taldistolium — WGme. *faldistül = late OE. 
faldestol, fyld(e)stól :- Gme. *falpistólaz, f. 
Jalpan Fou v.! + *stülaz STOOL sb.) 1. Eccl. 
An armless chair used by bishops and other 
prelates when they do not occupy the throne 
or when officiating in any but their own 
church. 2. A movable folding-stool or desk 
at which worshippers kneel; esp. one used 
by the sovereign at the coronation 1603. 3. 
A small desk at which the Litany is said or 
sung 1626, 

Falern(e (falé-rn), a. and sb. poet. 1601. 
I L. (vinum) Falernum.] = next. 

Falernian (táló'miün), a. 1726. [f. as prec. 
P -AN.] Of or pertaining to the ager 
‘alernus in Campania, celebrated for its 
iex Also absol. Falernian wine. 
à alk (f0k), sb. 1698. [Of unkn. origin.] A 

Fall applied dial. to the Razor-bill. 

A ll (fo, sb.* (ME. fal(), partly — ON. fall 
us death in battle, sin, downfall; partly a 
Wu formation on the verb.] An act or 
Instance of falling. 

red A dropping down by the force of 
fans, Yi also fig. ME.; coner. that which 
leap) tae pl. 1742. 2, (Earlier łF. of the 
t), The season when leaves fall from the 
En eamm, Chiefly Amer. Now rare in 
Whit literary use. 1545. 3. The manner in 
ducti anything falls 1535. 4. Birth or pro- 
quenti by dropping from the parent; the 

q^ "ity born or produced 1796. 
should freen plum that. falls..before the f. 
H e SHAKS. fig. The f. of the Stuarts 


ALLAM, comer, A], á 
Th th - A large aérolitic f. LOCKYER. 2. 
1714. le fPring 


EA a E was alwaies disturbed 
ei Y + Of 
Principal f. of lambs Hier 1885. 4. The 


| 1, A sinking down, subsidence; also fig. 
861108 
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decline, decay 1571. 2. The discharge or dis- 
emboguement of a river; tthe place of this, 
the mouth 1577. 3. The falling of a stream of 
water down a declivity; hence, a cascade, 
cataract, waterfall. Freq. in pl. 1579. 4. 
Downward direction of a surface or outline; 
a slope or declivity 1565. 5. The distance 
through which anything falls; the difference 
in the levels (of ground, water, etc.) 1686. 6. 
The sinking down of the fluid in a meteoro- 
logical instrument; hence, of temperature, 
and of the instrument 1806. 7. Mus, A 
lowering of the note or voice; cadence 1601. 
8. A sinking down in price, value, etc.; 
depreciation 1555. 

1. The rise and f. of the spring-tides LYELL. fig. 
The f. of Venice Orway, of day 1712. 2. The 
Po..before its F. into the Gulf ADDISON. 3. The 
falls of Clyde 1806. 4. The f. of the hills Scorr, of 
the shoulders 1847. 5. Hart’s Weir. .has a f. of 
3 ft. 1881, 7. That straine agen, it had a dying f. 
Twel, N. 1. i. 4, 8. The f. of the market BP. HALL, 
of Interest PETTY, of rents MACAULAY. 

III. 1. A falling to the ground; also fig. of an 
institution ME. 2. Wrestling. The fact of 
being thrown by one's opponent; hence, a 
bout at wrestling 1553. 3. A felling of trees; 
concr. the timber felled at one time 1572. 4. 
The capture or surrender of a city, fortress, 
etc. 1586. 5. fig. A succumbing to tempta- 
tion; moral ruin ME. 6. Death, destruction, 
overthrow ME. D 

1. [The house] fell: and great was the f. of it 
Matt. 7:27. The hero's f. W. IRVING. 2. You shall 
trie but one f. A. Y. L. I. ii. 216. 4. The f. of 
Londonderry MACAULAY. 5. Phr. The f., the f. of 
man (Theol): the sudden lapse into a sinful state 
produced by Adam's transgression. 6. Now hap- 
pened the f. of. .Oliver Cromwell 1659. 

IV. As a measure (orig. — perch, pole, rod), 
the 40th part of a furlong 1597. 

tV. What befalls a person —1853. 

Black be your fa! BURNS. 

VI. 1. a. A band or collar worn falling flat 
round the neck 1599. b. A kind of veil worn 
by women 1611. 2. Mech. The loose end of 
the tackle, to which the power is applied in 
hoisting 1644; an apparatus for lowering 
bales, etc. ; also Naut. in pl. 1832. 

Comb. oard, a shutter hinged at the 
bottom; -trap = FALL sb.* 

Fall (fü), sb. [OE. fealle in miisfealle 
mouse-trap, surviving in PITFALL, and in Sc. 
mouse-faw, ratton-faw.] Something that falls; 
a trap-door, trap. Cf. PITFALL. 

Fall (f01), sb. 1694. [Local Sc. pronunc. of 
whale (in Aberdeenshire wh is pronounced 
1).] a. The cry given when a whale is sighted 
or harpooned. b. The chase of a whale or 
School of whales 1820. 

Fall (fo), v. Pa. t. fell (fel); pa. pple. 
fallen (fon). [OE. feallan, fallan = OFris., 
ON. falla, OS., OHG. fallan (Du. vallen, G. 
fallen) :- Gmc. reduplicating str. vb. *fallan, 
pa. t. *fefell-. Cf. FELL v.] 

I. 1. intr. To descend (primarily by gravity); 
to drop from a high or relatively high posi- 
tion; also fig. 2. To become detached and 
drop off; also fig. ME. 3. Of the young of 
animals: To be dropped or born ME. 4. Of 
speech, etc.: To issue or proceed from 1605. 

1. The Priest let f. the booke Tam. Shr, 111. ii. 
163. What if heaven f., say you BP. HALL. fig. 
Falne from his first perfection BURTON. Most 
fiercely fell their fury on the Dutch FULLER. The 
evening fell Scorr.  Provb. F. back, f. edge: come 
what may. 2. fig. My fevered mood fell from me 
1890. 3. The lambs should f. in May 1864. 4. 
Wisdom falling from hís Tongue 1770. 

Il. 1. To descend, sink info, to; to decline 
ME. 2. Of land: To slope 1573. 3. Of a 
river, etc.: To discharge itself, issue into. 
Also transf. of a road. ME. 4. To subside; 
also fig. ME. 5. Of the countenance: To lose 
animation; to assume a look of dismay or 
disappointment. [Orig. a Hebraism.] ME. 
6. To be lowered in direction 1586. 17. To 
shrink; to become lean -17... 8. To sink toa 
lower point, as the mercury in a barometer; 
to be reduced, as temperature 1658. 9. Mus. 
To sound a lower note 1597. 10. To decrease; 
to be diminished in price or value 1580. 

1. The obsequious billows f. OTway. We f. 
below our position TRENCH. 3. Rivers that f. into 
Lake Huron 1825. 4. It fell calm 1670. fig. What 
though..wit, like ocean, rose and fell SHELLEY. 
5. Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell 
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Gen. 4:5. 6, His eyes fell 1889. 7. A good leg will 
E SHAKS, 10. The Rents of Land are generally 
fal'n PETTY. The exchange fell below par 1812. 

III. 1. intr. To lose the erect position; to 
become suddenly prostrate; also fig. ME. 2. 
To prostrate oneself. (Heb. idiom.) OE. 3. 
To yield to temptation; esp. of a woman: 
To surrender her chastity ME. 4. To drop 
down wounded or dead; to die by violence; 
rarely, by disease; also fig. ME. 5. Of a 
building, etc.: To come down in fragments 
ME. 

1. Starting aside I slipped and fell DICKENS. fig. 
When pos Granada fell Byron, The proposi- 
tion fell to the ground MACAULAY. 2. I fell at his 
feete to worship him Rev, 19:10, 3. It is their 
Husbands faults If wiues do f. Oth, 1v. iii, 88. 4. 
Sheo fallethe dede as any stoone CHAUCER. 
Seven lions fell to his rifle in one day 1892. Phr. 
To f. a prey, sacrifice, victim to. To f. in a snare, 
into danger, error, etc. 5. Babylon is fallen, is 
fallen Zsa. 21:9. Phr. To f. in or to pieces, powder. 
Too f. in two, asunder. 

IV. To move precipitately or with violence; 
to rush ME. 

His master fell about his ears and beat him 
PEPYS. 

V. 1. To have or take its direction; to be 
directed; to settle or impinge 1570, 2, Of a 
lot, ete.: To light upon a particular object 
ME. 3. To come as a lot, portion, or posses- 
sion; rarely impers. ME. 4. To come as a 
burden or duty 1599. +5, To appertain or 
belong; also impers. —1563. 

1. The rays falling on the pupil BP. BERKELEY. 
His eye fell. .upon Cissy 1886. 2. The lot fell vpon 
Matthias Acts 1:26. 3. The whole fighting fell to 
Sir Horace CARLYLE. 4. The expense..must f. 
upon the purchaser 1885, 

VI. 1. To come by chance or casually ME. 
2. To come naturally ME.; to be naturally 
divisible into 1641. 

1. As for riches, if they f. in my way, I refuse 
them not Br. HALL. You f. 'mongst Friends 
SHAKS. The degenerate days on which he had 
fallen DISRAELI. 2. The subject. .falls into four 
divisions 1862. 

VII. 1. To pass (suddenly) tin, into, tlo 
some specified condition or relation ME. 2. 
With compl.: To become (what the comple- 
ment signifies) ME. 3. To lapse, as a bene- 
fice, etc.; fto become vacant, as a living 
1530. 14. To change to, into (something 
worse) —1586. 

1. To f. into the travaile of childe birthe LAM- 
BARDE. My way of life is falne into the Seare, the 
yellow Leafe Macb, V. iii. 23. Phr. To f. in love. 
2. His horse fell lame SoUTHEY. To f. heir to an 
estate 1891. 3. When the living fell, it was given 
elsewhere JANE AUSTEN. 

VIII. To occur, come to pass, befall, result 
ME. 

‘The xiij day of March fll vp-on a Saterday CHAU- 
CER. Oft. .sorrows f. GOLDSM. impers. As it fell. . 
an elder 'gan to tell The story Morris. Phr. 
Fair f., Foul f.: may good or evil befall. 

IX. Transitive senses. 1. To let fall, drop. 
Obs. exc. in Bellringing. 1475. 12. To lower 
—1795. 13. To bring or throw to the ground. 
lit. and fig. 1025; to cut down (trees). Obs. 
exc. dial. or U.S. ME. +4. To direct (upon) 
Gorpsw. 15. = ‘To fall from’ SIR T. HER- 
BERT. 6. To have as one's share, come in for, 
obtain. Now dial. ME. 

1. To f. an axe SHAKS., an argument DRYDEN, a 
drawbridge 1808. 2. To f. a Gun 1692, the voice 
1748, the value of land BURKE. 3. To f. the ynder 
wode 1523. 5. To f. the precipice 1665. 

Special Combs. 1. With prep. (and pre- 
positional phrases). 

F. a-. To set about, begin. Now only arch. with 
vbl. sbs. in -ing. F. across —. To come upon by 
chance. F. behind —, To be outstripped or left 
behind by. F. down —. a. See DOWN prep. b. 
To drop down (a river, etc.). F. for —. To be 
captivated or carried away by; to yield to the 
attractions of (orig. U.S. slang). F. from —, a. 
See simple senses, +b. To disagree with. fc. To 
drop away from, forsake; to renounce one’s 
allegiance to. td. To drop out of, give up (a pr 
tice, etc.); to break (a commandment). F. in ( 
into) —. a. = F. into. tb. To f. in hand to, with: 
to set about. F. into —. fa. To drop into. tb. To 
make a hostile inroad upon. c. To take (one's 
place), take one's place in (li. and fig.). d. To 
enter upon (esp. talk), to begin the discussion of. 
te. To come within (the range of). tf. To be in- 
cluded among. g. To take up with, accommodate 
oneself to. h. To drop into (a habit, etc.). To f. 
off—. a. Of an animal: To lose appetite for: to 
refuse. b. Of a vessel: To deviate from (her 
course) F. on —. ta. To break out into, set 
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about (an action or state). b. Mil, To make a 
descent or attack upon; to rush upon, assault. c. 
To come across; tto hit upon (an expedient). d. 
To have recourse to. e. T'o f. on one's feet: fig. to 
fare fortunately. F. to —. ta. To attach oneself 
t0; also, to make one's peace with. fb. To agree 
with, accede to (a proposal, etc.). c. To apply or 
betake oneself to; to begin. F. under —. a. To 
come or be classed under. b. To be subjeci a 
F. unto —. = F. to, in various senses. F. upon 
—. a. = F. on ta, b, c. fb. To begin upon, set 
about, c. To come (casually) to, take up with. 
d. Geom. Of a line, point, etc.: To cover, come 
exactly upon, te. To become chargeable to (the 
parish). TF. with —. To come upon in due 
course; esp. Naut. to make (land). F. within —. 
To be included in; to come within the operation 
or scope of. 

2. With adverbs. 

F. aboard. a. To strike or encounter; see 
ABOARD. fb. To make a beginning. F. astern. 
See VI. 2, and ASTERN. F. away. a. See simple 
senses and AWAY. b. To draw off, desert, revolt. 
€. To become a backslider, to apostatize (from). 
td. To lose flesh. e. To decay, pine away, perish, 
vanish. F. back. a. See simple senses and BACK. 
b. To step back, give way; to retreat. fc. To fall 
into arrear (in payments, etc.). F. back on, upon. 
a. Mil. To retire to. b. fig. To have recourse to 
(something) when other things fail. F. down. a. 
See simple senses and Down, b. Of a ship, etc.: 
To drop down towards the sea. fc. To swoop 
down. td. To sicken, F. foul. To come into 
collision. b. fig. To clash, into conflict 
(with); to quarrel. c. To makean attack, F.in.a. 
See simple senses and IN. b. To drop to pieces 
inwardly, as a building; also transf. of a cliff. te. 
To make one's way in. Of a ship: To take a 
course (to land). d. To happen, occur, take place. 
Now rare. e. Mil. To get into line, take one's 
place in the ranks. f. To form (troops) in line; to 
parade. g. To agree, fit in. fh. To make up a 
quarrel. Cf. F. out. ti. To give way. j. To come 
to an end, terminate; to become due, as a debt; 
to become available. To f. in with. a. To come 
upon by chance, meet with. Also +To arrive at 
(land). b. To drop into the views of, agree with; 
to make common cause with. c. To accede to (a 
proposal), join in (a project) d. To harmonize, 
match, Of a point, etc., of time: Ti 
e. To concur with; to conform to; to humour. F. 
off. a. See simple senses and OFF. b. To drop off 
in position; to an. aside or back, withdraw. €. 
Naut. Of a vessel: To fail to keep her head to the 
wind. d. Naut. To part company; to move 
away. Of a coast-line: To trend away. e. To 
become estranged, draw off; to revolt. f. To de- 
crease in amount, intensity, or number. g. To 
decline; to degenerate. F. on. fa. To come on, as 
night. b. To make an attack, join battle. c. To 
set to work, begin. Now rare. F. out. a. intr. 
See simple senses and Our. b. Mil. To drop out 
of the ranks; to drop behind. c. To disagree, 

warrel. Also with with. d. To come about by 
chance (rare). e. To happen, occur, arise. Now 
chiefly impers. f. To prove to be, turn out. F. out 
of. a. See simple senses and Our. b. Mil. To drop 
out of the ranks. F. over a. See simple senses and 
OVER. fb. To go over to (the enemy). F. short. 
a. To give out, fail. b. Of a shot, etc.: Not to 
reach the mark. F. short of. a. To fail to obtain; 
to fail in performing. b. To fail of attaining to; 
not to reach the same amount, degree, etc. as, 
F. through. To break down, come to naught, 
miscarry, F. to. a. Of a gate, etc.: To shut auto- 
matically, b. To set to work, begin; esp. to begin 
eating; also, to come to blows. +F. together. a. 
Of the eyes: To close. b. To cone contract, 
C. £F. together by the ears: To quarrel. 

fFallacce, ME. [- (O)Fr. fallace — L. 
fallacia; see FALLACY.] = FALLACY 1-3. 1034. 


Fallacious (fülé^fos), a. 1509. [- (O)Fr. 
fallacieux — L. fallaciosus, f. fallacia; see 
next, -ACIOUS.] 1. Containing a fallacy. 2. 
fDeceitful —1769; deceptive, misleading 
1651. 3. Disappointing expectation, delusive 
1607. 

1. F. syllogisms REID. 2. F. Muse COWLEY, evi- 
dence FROUDE. 3. That f. Fruit MILT. P. L. 
IX. 1046. 

Hence Falla-cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Fallacy (fe-lási). 1481. [- L. fallacia, f. 
fallax, -ac-, f. fallere deceive; see -ACY.] fl. 
Deception, trickery; a deception; a lie —1749. 
2. tDeceitfulness 1641; deceptiveness, un- 
reliability 1654. 3. A deceptive argument, a 
Sophism. In Logic esp. a flaw which vitiates 
a syllogism; any of the types of such fiaws. 
Also, sophistry. 1562. 4. An error, esp. one 
founded on false reasoning. Also, error. 
1590. 5.  Unsoundness (of arguments); 
delusiveness (of opinions, etc.); ffallibility- 
(rare) 1651. 

1. Winni 
By f. 


by Conquest what the first man lost 
surprized Mint. P. R. I. 155. 2. The f. of 
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human friendship K. WHITE. 4. Absurd and 
mischievous fallacies SYD. SMiTH. 5. The f. of 
expectations 1850. vars. tFa-lax. }Falla-xity. 

Fal-lal (felle). 1706. [perh. suggested 
by FALBALA.] A. sb. l. A piece of finery or 
frippery. Chiefly pl. 2. = FA-LA, 1864. 

1B. adj. Affected, finicking, foppish —1818. 
Hence Falla-lery, tawdry finery. 

fFalla:tion [perh. f. FALLACIOUS, on the 
analogy of suspicious, suspicion.] = FAL- 
LAOY 3. ASCHAM. 

Fallen (fà-l'n) ppl. a. ME. [See FALL v.] 
1. That has come or dropped down. 2. Of the 
sun: Having set. TENNYSON. 3. Shrunken, 
emaciated, as flesh 1722. 4. Laid low, or 
brought to the ground (lit, and fig.) 1631. b. 
absol. with the: Those who have died in 
battle 1914. 5. fig. a. Morally ruined. b. That 
has come down in fortune. 1628. 

4. Midst f. palaces 1835. The f. king FREEMAN. 

tFallency. 1603. [- med.L. fallentia in 
same sense, f. L. fallere deceive; see -ENCY.] 
An instance of the failure of a rule; an 
exception —1660. 

Faller (fü-Joj. ME. [f. FALL v. + -ER'.] 
One who or that which falls; esp. any of 
various appliances in spinning machines. 

Fallible (fzlib', a. ME. [- med.L. falli- 
bilis, f. L. fallere deceive; see -IBLE.] 1. 
Liable to be deceived or to err. 2. Liable to 
be erroneous, unreliable ME. 

l. A f. being will fail somewhere JOHNSON. 2. 
Hopes that are f. Meas. for M. 111. i. 170. Hence 
Fallibi-lity, liability to err or {to mislead. 
Favllibly adv. 

Falling (fġ-liņ), vbl. sb. ME. [f. FALL v. + 
-ING'.]. 1. The action of FALL v. 2. Path. In 
F. of the womb: a pop. term for prolapsus 
uteri (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 13. A depression; a 
hollow, declivity 1712. 4. concr. That which 
falls or has fallen; also fig. ME. 

Comb., as f. off, decadence, defection, diminu- 
tion: f. out, disagreement, quarrel; tending. 

Falling (foin), ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec. + 
"ING*.] That falls, in various senses of the vb. 

Comb. a. F.-tdisease, pem till, -sickness (now 
rare) = EPILEPSY. b. f.-band = FALL sb. VI. 
la; t-door = folding-door; t-hinge, one by 
which a door, etc., rises vertically when opened ; 
-moulds (ArcA.), ' the two moulds applied to the 
vertical sides of the railpiece,. .in order to form 
the back and under surface of the rail and finish 
the squaring ’ (Gwilt); -sluice, a flood-gate which 


opens automatically in the event of a flood; 
-Star, a meteor; a shooting star, 
Fallopian (fülo"piàn), a. 1706. [f. Fal- 


lopius, latinized form of the name of Gab- 
riello Fallopio (1523-62), It. anatomist. See 

-AN.] Anat. Discovered by, or named after, 
Fallopius; as F. tubes, ‘two canals inclosed in 
the peritoneum. .communicating from the 
sides of the Fundus Uteri to the ovaries’ 
(MAYNE); F. canal; ete. 

Fallow (fæ-lo"), sb. ME. [OE. fealh, fealg- 
= MLG. valge (G. felge).] t1. A piece of 
ploughed land; also collect. 21713. 2. Ground 
ploughed and harrowed, but left uncropped 
for a year or more 1523. 3. The state, or 
interval, of being fallow; also fig. 1593. 4. 
attrib. 1678. 

1. All our Vineyards, Fallowes, Meades, and 
Hedges. . grow to wildnesse Hen. V, V. ii, 64. 2. 
Phr. Summer f.: so called because summer is 
chosen for the sake of killing the weeds. Green, 
cropped, or bastard f.: one from which a green 
crop is taken. 3. fig. Your f. adds to your fer- 
tility BURKE. 4. F.-chat, -finch, the Wheatear 
(Sazicola. eenanthe). 

Fallow (fæ-lo"), a. (OE, falu (fealu); obl. 
fealwe, etc. = OS. falu (Du. vaal), OHG. falo 
(G. fahl, falb), ON. folr = Gmc, *falwaz.] 1. 
Pale brownish or reddish yellow. Now 
Chiefly in FALLOW-DEER. 2. absol. Name of a 
colour 1741. 

1. Many a dere both rede and falowe FABYAN. 
Fallow (fælo"), a.* 1460. [attrib. use of 
Farlow sb.] Of land: a, That is uncropped 
for the current year. b. Uncultivated. +c. 
Ploughed ready for sowing. Also fransf. and 


a. Her f. Leas SHARKS. 
ground Jer. 4:3. Hence 
tion; idleness. 

tFa-llow, v.' [OK. fealuwian, f. fealu: see 

FALLOW a.'] To become pale or yellow; 
hence, to wither. Of the face: To blanch, 
grow pale. —1584. 


b. Breake vp your f. 
Fa-llowness, f. condi- 


FALSE 


Fallow (fe-lo), v.* [OF. fea], an, i 
FALLOW sb. Cf. LG. falgen, Me fil 
velgen.] 1. trans. To plough or break up; to 
prepare for sowing. 2. To lay fallow, for the 
purpose of destroying weeds, and for mellow- 
ing the soil; also fig. ME. 

2. Scarce any f., a few sow 
Hence Fa-lowist (nonce-wd.), 
the practice of fallowing land. 

Fallow-deer (fe-lo",di°s), 1500, 
LOW a.' + DEER.) A species of deer (Cervus 
dama or Dama vulgaris) smaller than the 
stag or red deer. So called from its colour, 


tFa‘Isary. ME. L. falsarius forger, f, 
falsus; see next, -ARY'.] 1. One who falsifies 
(a document) —1828; a forger —1697. 2, A 
deceitful person —1652. 

1. The ground for our f. to forge this Epistle 
BENTLEY. 

False (füls, fols). [OE. fals adj. and sb, - L, 
falsus adj. and falsum sb., prop. pa. pple. of 
fallere deceive. In ME. reinforced by or 
newly — OFr. fais, faus, fem. false (mod, 


clover A, Youna, 
one who favours 


If. Far- 


Saux, fausse) L. falsus, -a.] 
A. adj. I. 1. Erroneous. 2. Not according 
to rule, principle, or law; wrong ME, 3, 


Incorrect; unfair ME, 4. Defective 1593. 

2. Phr. F. concord (Gram.): a breach of any rule 
for the agreement of words in a sentence, F. 
cadence (Mus.): an interrupted or deceptive 
cadence. JP. relation (Mus.): the separation of à 
chromatic semitone between two parts. F, im- 
prisonment (Law): the trespass committed against 
a person by imprisoning him contrary to law, b. 
Mus, Inaccurate in pitch; out of tune 1597. €. 
Her. Voided 1864. 3. F. dice 1551, A f. ballance 
Prov. 20:23. F. play DONNE. A f. step (= Fr. 
Saux pas) 1700. F. start (in a race): a wrong start; 
often transf. and fig. 4. F. bearing (Arch.): ‘any 
bearing which is not directly upon a vertical 
support' (Webster). 

IL. 1. Purposely untrue; mendacious ME. 
2, Deceitful, treacherous. Formerly often 
pleonastically, as in f. trailor, etc. ME. 3. 
Fallacious, deceptive; distorting 1531. 


1. And they said, It is f. 2 Kings 9:12. .F. 
Accusation SHAKS., Prophets BP, STILLINGEL; 2. 
F. as hell, and cruel as the grave SOUTH. The 


Ground is f. under us 1692. 3. The Devill makes 
us f. spectacles 1641. Looking. .through a f. 
medium MACAULAY. Phr, t. door, postern. 
III. 1. Counterfeit, sham OE.; pretended 
ME. ; artificial 1591; suprious 1000. 2. Nat. 


and Mil. Counterfeited to deceive an enemy; 
feigned ME. 3. Improperly so called 1578. 
4. In f. dyes, colours (= Fr. teint fauz): tugi- 
tive dyes. 


5. (Chiefly Mech.) Subsidiary, 


; a feigned mov 
divert the attention of the enemy from the real 


arms; (b) a fire made to deceive an enemy, 
signal ol night. 3. F. ribs: the five 
on each side. F. t E 
F. acacia 1861 
partition in a J 
stay, stem, slern, steri 
ts grating or the like supported pot zi 
main deck by the ‘close fights’. F. P eit 
(Arch.). Hence Fa-Isely adv. Fa'lseness. es 
B. adv. 11. Untruly —1621. 2. TD 2. 
in the wrong direction; incorrectly pr) play 
Faithlessly, perfidiously; chiefly in 


m) f. 1590. 
(a person) f. mew Musitian i 


1, Hen, VIII, i. r 
plaies f. Two Gent. 1v. ii. 59. 3. His mother p! 
. I, ii, 48. E ME. 


f. with a Smyth Merc! 
C. sb. 11. Fraud, falsehood, trenchan d. 
2. One who or that which is false MP- 
Fencing, = FEINT 1037. 
2. My f., ore-weighs your true BENS. ; fefaceds 
Comb. 1. Of the adj., as F.-coiner Othe. adv, 
-hearted (whence -heartedness), ete. 2 OFT ined, 
as f.-boding, ~promising, etc. ; f.-derived, 
etc.; f.-colour, -play vbs., etc. (mods 
jFalse, v. ME. [- OFr. fu dil 
fausser) :- late L. falsare, f. falsus ay. Only 
1. To fail, or cause to fail, or give Mp w 
in ME, 2. trans. To eT Mv i 
forge (a document) —1553. 3. t0. 
cornine “1608, A. To bo or hroze A De 
Also absol. —1624. 5. To main 
false, impugn —1708. 4, He: 
2. All that falsen the popes lettres u Ai that 
hath his trouthe falsed CHAUCER. 2 


FALSEHOOD 


falsen or use false measures 1450. 5. To f. a prin- 
tiple ME. Hence fFa*lser. So fFa-sery, falsi- 
fication, deception. 

Falsehood (fòishud). late ME.; earlier 
«head. [f. FALSE a. + -HEAD, -HOOD.] fl. 
Falseness, deceitfulness, mendacity, faith- 
lessness —1534. 2. Want of conformity to fact 
or truth; (intentional) falsity; an untrue 
proposition, doctrine, ete.; untrue proposi- 
tions, etc. generally ME. 3. Deception, fal- 
sification, imposture; a forgery, counterfeit 
(Obs. or arch.) ME. 4, Intentional assertion 
of what is falso; lying 1662, 5. A lie. Also, 
lies in general ME. 

2. In your answeres there remaineth falshood 
Job 21:34. Each age has to fight with its own 
falsehoods HELPS. 3. No falshood can endure 
"Touch of Celestial temper MILT. P. L. IV. 122, 4. 
Herodotus was. .suspected of falshood BP. STIL- 
LINGEL. 5. To tell a f. RUSKIN. An edifice of f. 
1 


850. 

Falsetto (tolse-to). 1774. [It., dim. of falso 
FALSE; cf. Fr. fausset.] 1. A forced voice of a 
register above the natural; the head voice; 
also fig. 2. One who sings with a falsetto 
voice 1789. 3. atirib. 1826. 

1. fig. The mock heroick f. of stupid tragedy 
BURKE. var. (anglicized) TFalset. 
Falsification (fo:lsiflké-[on). 1665. [- 
med.L. falsificatio in same senses, f. falsifi- 
care; see FALSIFY, -ATION. Of. (O)Fr. falsi- 
fication.] 1. The action of making (some- 
thing) false: fraudulent alteration; perver- 
sion (of facts); counterfeiting. 2. The show- 
ing (something) to be groundless or wrong, as 
assurances, an item of charge in an account, 
ete, 1845. 

1. By f. of the wordes, wittingly to endeuour that 
anything may seeme diuine which is not HOOKER. 
‘Their. manifest falsifications both of manners 


and history 1799. 

Falsificator (fQ-Isifikéi:toa), — 1009. — [f. 
falsificat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. falsifi- 
care; seo next, -ATOR.] One who deals in 
falsification ; Isifier. 

Falsify (tQ-lsifoi, fo--), v. 1449. [- (O)Fr. 
falsifier or med.L. falsificare, f. L. falsificus 
making false, f. falsus FALSE a.; see -FY.] 1. 
trans, To make false or incorrect 1502. 12. 
To counterfeit —1099. 3. To declare or prove 
to be false; esp. in Law 1449. b. To fail in 
fulfilling, or prevent the fulfilment of (a pre- 
diction, expectation, ete.) 1596. +4. intr. To 
deal in falsehoods —1777. +5, trans. To prove 
false to (one's faith, “word, etc.) —1670; 
fintr. to give way (PEPys). t6. Fencing. To 
feign (a blow); to make (a blow) under cover 
of a feint. Also absol. —1680. 

1, To falsifie the Scriptures HOBBES, facts and 
ates EMERSON, our standards 1848, the relation 
etween parties M. PATTISON. 3. No man can f. 
any material fact here stated T. JEFFERSON. 
Conclusive evidence to f. the warranty 1817. b. By 
80 much shall I falsifie mens hopes 1 Hen. IV, 
1. ii, 235. 6. As th’ are wont to f. a Blow BUTLE 
Hence Fa-sifiable c. that may be falsified. 


Falsifier, one who falsi s 
tin paner, one who falsis, fFaeify sb. a feint 


Falsism (folsiz'm, fo-). 1840. [f. FALSE 
b + -ISM.] à. A statement which is evidently 
false. b. A platitude which is not even true. 
(Opp. to truism in both senses.) 
Falsity (to-leiti, fo). ME. [- L. falsitas, f. 
Jana: See FALSE a., -ITy. Cf. ME. fals(e)jte 
reachery, fraud — OFr. falseté (mod. 
dauitecte.) 1. The quality or condition of 
te ng false: a. Contrariety or want of con- 
ormity to truth or fact 1570; b. Deceitful- 
i insincerity 1603. 2. That which is false 
ES 3. False conduct; treachery, fraud 
1. a. Between veritie & falsitie there is no meane 
ca, b. Cressids falsitie 1603. 2. Every f. that 
Fal. je devised MARRYAT. 
ae) (folstee-fiain), a. 1808. Charac- 
ü stic of or resembling Falstaff in Shaks. 
Dot IV, Hen. V, and Merry Wives; fat, 
jovial, humorous. Also, resembling his 
onis regiment? (Hen. VI, m. ii), 
jata ST (füItoz, fo), v! ME. [perh. f. ME. 
n ns Forp v. (which was used esp. of the 
pn ring of the legs and the tongue) + -ler, 
inim. TorrER.] 1, To stumble, stagger; of the 
Met to give way ME; of the tongue, to 
one unsteadily 1533. 2. To stumble in 
M drin to stammer. Of the voice, 
it 9 come forth incoherently. Also rans., 
quoted words as obj. ME. 3. To waver; 
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to flinch, hesitate in action; to give way 
Eon Also fransf. of inanimate things (U.S.) 

1. Which [mare] now suddenly faultring under 
him KNOLLES. Wee find the tongue es apt to 
f. 1671. 2. Her speach falters MARSTON. Even in 
the middle of his song He falter'd TENNYSON. 
trans. Faltering, ‘I am thine’ TENNYSON. The 
Dean faltered out that he meant no harm MIL- 
MAN. 3. A part of the army faultered considerably 
Jas. MILL. His hopes began to f. 1802. Hence 
Fa'lter sb. a faltering; a faltering sound, Fa-l- 
teringly adv. 

Falter (fòltə1), v.' 1601. [perh. — OFr. 
*falirer, recorded as fautrer strike, beat.) 


trans. To thrash (corn) clean; hence, to 
cleanse. 
\Falun (falón) Usu. in pl. 1833. [Fr.] 


Geol. ‘A French provincial term for the 
shelly Tertiary strata of Touraine and the 
Loire’ (Page). Hence Falu-nian a. Upper 
Miocene. 

|Falx (felks), Pl. falces. 1706, [L.; = 
*sickle'.] Anat. A process of the dura mater, 
sometimes called F. cerebri. 

Famatinite (fámm-tinoit) 1875. [Named 
from the Famatina mountains in the Argen- 
tine Republic; see -ITE' 2 b.] Min. An 
antimonial variety of enargite. 

Famble (fiemb'D, sb. slang. 1507. [perh. 
f. FAMBLE v. in its (prob.) orig. sense ‘grope, 
fumble'.] 1. A hand. 12. A ring -1691. 
Hence tFa:mbler, a glove; also, one who 
goes about selling counterfeit rings. 

Famble, v. ME. [The word may orig. 
have had the sense ‘grope, FUMBLE’; cf. Sw. 
famla, Da. famle grope, metath. f. ON. 
falma.) 1. intr. To stammer. Now dial. 2. 
"To eat without an appetite (dial.) 1877. 

Fa:mble-cro:p. dial. 1825. [Cf. FAMBLE 
v. 2.] The first stomach in ruminating 
animals. 

Fame (fé'm), sb. ME. [~ OFr. fame = L. 
fama.) 1. That which people say; public re- 
port, common talk; a rumour. 2. Reputation. 
Usu. in good sense. ME. 3. The condition of 
being much talked about. Chiefly in good 
sense: Celebrity, honour, renown ME. 14. 
Evil repute -1592. 

1. As the f. runneth MORE. A mischefe F.. . That 
mouing growes, and m. pu force SURREY. 
2. His virtues passed his f. TREVISA. Phr. House 
of ill f.: see HOUSE. 3. The f. of Achilles EDEN, of 
English valour MAcAULAY. Hence Fa'meful a. 
renowned. Fa:meless a. undistinguished; -ly 


adv. 

+Fame, sb. [- (O)Fr. faim i= L. fames 
hunger.] Hunger. LD. BERNERS. 

Fame (fém), v. Now rare. ME. [- OFr. 
famer, f. fame Fame sb.* Cf, med.L. famare.] 
1. trans. To tell abroad, report. 2. To make 
famous ME. 3. Short for DEFAME, DIFFAME. 


ME. 

1. His prayse to f. App, PARKER. Thou art 
famed..To have wrought..wonders with an 
ass's jaw MILT. Sams. 1094. 2. His name on every 
shore Is famed and feared BYRON. " 

fFamelic, a. 1014. [- L. famelicus 
hungry, f. fames hunger; see -IC. Cf. Fr. 
famélique.] Pertaining to hunger; appetiz- 
ing —1053. 

Familiar (fümiliàz, -lyar). ME. [Early 
forms familier, famuler — (O)Fr. familier, 
+famulier; forms in -iar(e (also early) reflect 
the original L. familiaris, f. familia family. 
See -AR'.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a family or 
household; domestic. Now rare. 2. On a 
family footing; intimate; in bad sense, un- 
duly intimate. Const. with. ME. 3. Of ani- 
mals: Domesticated; also fig. 1483. +4. Of 
food, ete.: Suitable -1661. 5. Well or habi- 
tually acquainted. Const. with. 1508. 6. 
Known from constant association; well 
known 1490; common, current, usual. Const. 
to. 1599. +7. Affable; courteous, sociable 
—1751. 8. Free, unceremonious with; occas., 
Vo Notus th famyliar enemye 

1. Noti is werse. .than..a fai 
ME. T Xt and privileged guest 1847. Phr. F. 
devil, spirit: a demon supposed to attend at a 
call. 3. fig. Good wine, is a good famillar Creature, 
if it be well vs'd Oth. 11. iii. 313, 5. Men f. with all 
ancient and modern learning MACAULAY. 6. An 
experiment f. to nurses 1756, An article of 
general and f. supply ROGERS. Be thou f.; 
but by no meanes vulgar Haml. 61. Hence 
Famiiarly adv. Fami-liarness. 


FAMILY 


B. sb. 1. A member of à person's family or 
household (Obs. in gen. sense); in R. C. Ch., à 
person who belongs to the household of the 
Pope or a bishop, and renders domestic 
Services 1460; an officer of the Inquisition, 
chiefly employed in arresting and imprison- 
ing the accused 1560. 2. An intimate friend 
or associate ME. 3. A familiar spirit (see A. 
2, quot.) 1584. Also transf. and fig. 

2. Hugh Capet..was his famulyer and chief 
counceler FABYAN. 3. A flie, otherwise called a 
divell or f. 1584, Hence [Familiarist, an 
authority on f. spirits DE FOE. 

Familiarity (fámilim'ríti. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
familiarité — L. familiaritas, f. familiaris ; see 
prec., -ITY.] T1. The quality proper to a 
member of a family; hence, devotion, fidel- 
ity —1570. 12. Suitableness (of food, etc.) 
—1046. 3. The state of being familiar; in- 
timacy 1450; undue intimacy ME. tb. 
concr. À familiar person or persons. Also 
collect. —1605. 4. Close or habitual ac- 
quaintance with (a thing); habituation 
1601. 5. Absence of ceremony, free inter- 
course, esp. with inferiors ME. b. Something 
allowed or justified only by intimacy. Usu. 
in pl. 1641. 6. Astrol. An aspect 1819. 

3. The old f. and kindness between the two kings 
MARVELL. b. The leaving of Parents, or other f. 
whatsoever MILT. 5. Familiaritie bringeth con- 
tempt UDALL. b. Guilty of a f. 1875. 

Familiarize (fami-lidroiz), v. 1008. [- Fr. 
familiariser, f. familiaire FAMILIAR + -iser 
-IZE.] 1, trans. To make (a thing, rarely a 
person) familiar or well known, 2, a. To put 
(a person) on a footing of intimacy 1754. b. 
refl, (and. intr. for refl.) To adopt a familiar 
demeanour; also, ‘to make oneself cheap’. 
Now rare. 1685. 3. To accustom (to, tinto, to 
do). Now rare. 1646. b. To make well ac- 
quainted, at home with 1687. 14. To domesti- 
cate (an animal) —1682. 

1. Shakespeare. .familiarizes the wonderful 
Jounson. 3. b. Familiarized with Hardships and 
Hazards PETTY. Hence Famitliariza‘tion, the 
action of familiarizing; an instance of this. 
Fami-liarizer. Fami-liari:zingly adv. 

fFamiliary, a. [- med.L. familiarius, f. 
familia FAMILY; see -ARY'.] Pertaining to the 
control of a family; domestic, MIUT, 

fFamidic, a. 1660, [- med.L. famelicus 
domestic, with assim. to L, familia FAMILY; 
see -10.] Pertaining to a family; also, 
domestic, familiar —1084. 

Familism (fe:miliz'm). 1042. [f. FAMILY 7 
+ -IsM.] 1, The doctrine and practice of the 
Familists. 2. In Fourier: The tendency to 
form a group existing among members of a 
family 1848. 

Familist (fe-milist). 1592. [f. as prec. + 
-1st.) t1. The head of a family, a family- 
man —1658. 12. One of the same household 
—1638. 3. A member of the sect called the 
Family of Love; see FAMILY 7. 1592. Hence 
fFamili:stic, -al a., pertaining to the 
Familists or Familism, or to a family. 

Familistery (femili-stéri). rare. 1865. 
[- Fr. familistére, formed by substituting 
famil- (L. familia) for the first element of 
"phalanstére; see PHALANSTERY.] The abode of 
a community living together as one family. 

Family (fee-mili), sb. ME. [- L. familia 
household, f. famulus servant; see -Y*.] 1. 
The servants of a house; the household. Obs. 
exc. in f. of servants. -1794. b. The staff of a 
military officer, or (in India) state official 
1808. 2. The body of persons who live in one 
house or under one head, including parents, 
children, servants, etc. 1545. 3. The group 
consisting of parents and their children, 
whether living together or not; in wider 
sense, all those who are nearly connected by 
blood or affinity 1667. b. A person's children 
regarded collectively 1732. 4. Those de- 
scended or claiming descent from a common 
ancestor; a house, kindred, lineage ME.; à 
race; a people or group of peoples 1583. 5. 
transf. and fig. (with mixed notion of 3 and 
4) 1611. 6. A group of objects, connected 
together and distinguished by the possession 
of some common features or properties 1626. 
b. In scientific classification: A group of 
allied genera. (Usually, a ‘family’ is a sub- 
division of an ‘order’; but in botany ‘family’ 
is synonymous with ‘order’.) 1758. 7. F. of 
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Love: a sect which originated in Holland, and 
found a footing in England about 1580; they 
held that religion consisted chiefly in love, 
and that absolute obedience was due to all 
established governments 1579. 8. attrib., as 
in f. life, butcher, plate, etc. 1602. 

1. b. The Staff Officers of Sir John Moore's f. 
1809. 2. Phr. Happy F.: a collection of birds and 
animals of different natures living together. peace- 
ably in one cage. 3. We pass. . through the love of 
our f...to love Mankind 1796. Phr. The Holy F.: 
a group usually consisting of Joseph, Mary, and 
the child Jesus. 4. Let vs assayle the Family of 
Yorke 3 Hen. VI, m. ii. 129. People of no family 
BENTHAM. The great Teutonic f. MACAULAY. 5. 
Ofall the Familys and Societys of Christians, they 
are most hated 1650. 6. The classification of 
simple minerals into families 1813. Phr. TA 
curves: à group of curves of different kinds, all 
annod by the same equation of an indeterminate 

legree. 

Phrases. a. In a f. way: without ceremony. b. 
(To be) in the f. way: pregnant. 

Comb.: f. Bible, a large Bible for use at f. 
prayers (often containing on its fly-leaves a f. 
record or register of births, etc.); .-compact, a 
treaty made in the 18th c. between the Bourbon 
dynasties of France, Spain, and the Two Sicilies 
for common action, esp. against England and 
Austria; -tree, a genealogical tree. 

Famine (fe-min). ME. [-(O)Fr. famine, t. 
faim hunger :- L. fames.) 1. Extreme and 
general scarcity of food; an instance of this. 
Also transf. 2. Hunger; hence, starvation 
ME. Also fig. 

l. By reason whereof ensued a great famyne 
FABYAN. transf. The threatened water f. 1888. 
2. To die of f. 1773. Comb. f.-fever, (a) typhu 
(b) relapsing fever. Hence +Fa-mine v. to star: 

Famish (femif), v. ME. [Extended form 
(after vbs. in -ISH*) of ME. fame v. (XIV), 
aphetic — OFr. afamer (mod. affamer) :— 
Hom, *affamare, f. L. ad AF- + fames 
hunger; cf. distinguish, extinguish.) 1. trans. 
To reduce to the extremities of hunger; to 
starve; also fig. 2. To kill with hunger, 
starve to death ME. tb. To deprive of any- 
thing necessary to life, Mur. 3. intr. To 
suffer the extremity of want of food; to be 
intensely hungry. Const. for. 1535. tb. To 
perish from want of food —1796. 

1, Till Paris was besieg'd, famisht, and lost 
SHAKS, fig. To f. affection HOWELL. 2. b. MILT. 
P. L. Xii. 78, 3. Resolu'd rather to dy then to f. 
Cor. 1. i. 5. b. Now none f, who deserve to eat 
DRYDEN. 

Hence Fa:mishment (now rare), the state, con- 
aition, or process of being famished; general 

earth, 

tFamo'se, a. ME. [- L. famosus, f. fama 
fame; see -08E'.] = FAMOUS —1025. 

Famo'se, v. Obs. exc. arch. 1590. [f. prec.] 
To make famous. 

Famous (fé'-mos), a. ME. [- AFr. famous, 
OFr. fameus (mod. -euz) — L. famosus; see 
FAMOSE a., -0U$.] 1. Celebrated in fame or 
public report; much talked about, renowned. 
Const. for. 2. In bad or neutral sense: 
Notorious. Obs. exc. arch. ME. 13. Common, 
ordinary —1744. 4. As a strong expression of 
approval (chiefly collog.): Excellent, ‘capital’ 


1, His. .fadre of famouse memorye 1512. Of f. 
London town COWPER. 2. That f. infamous 
English Rebel Stuckley 1680. 4. "Twas a f, vic- 
tory SOUTHEY. Hence +Fa-mous v. to make f. 
Fa:mously adv. fopenly; tnotoriously; excel- 
lently, capitally (collog.). Fa-mousness, the 
state of being f. 

Famp (fæmp). 1836. [Of unkn. etym.; 
orig. n. dial] Geol. *An indurated wavy 
calcareous shale’ (Phillips) found among 
limestone rocks. Also attrib. 

Famulary (fi-miiliri), a. rare. 1840. [- 
L. famularis, t. famulus servant; see -ARY*.] 
Of or belonging to servants, 

1Fa:mulative, a. [- med.L. famulativus 
due from a servant, f. famulat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. famulari be a servant; see -IVE, -ATIVE.] 
Having the attribute of serving. CUDWORTH. 

lFamulus (fe-miilus) Pl. -li. 1897. [L.; 
= 'servant'.]] An attendant; esp. on a 
scholar or a magician. 

Fan (fen), sb. (OE. fann = L. vannus.] 1, 
An instrument for winnowing grain; orig. a 
basket of special form (also, earlier, a wooden 
shovel) used for separating the corn from the 
chaff by throwing it into the air; now, a 
fanning-machine 1669. Also transf. and fig. 
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(occ. with allusion to Matt. 3:12) 1559. 1b. A 
quintain. CHAUCER. 2. An instrument for 
agitating the air, to cool the face, ete. with 
an artificial breeze; esp. one constructed so 
as to fold up in small compass and to take, 
when expanded, the form of a sector of a 
circle 1555. 3. poet. A wing [? After It. vanni.] 
1640. 4. Anything spread out in the shape of 
a fan (sense 2); e.g. a leaf, the tail of a bird, a 
window, etc. 1599. 5. A rotating apparatus, 
usu. consisting of an axle or spindle, with 
arms bearing flat or curved blades: a. for 
producing a current of air for ventilation, 
etc. 1835; b. for regulating the throttle- 
valve of a steam-engine 1887; c. in a wind- 
mill 1825; etc. 6. a. The flukes of the whale's 
tail. b. Naut. The screw (or a blade of the 
Screw) of a propeller. c. Angling. A similar 
device on spinning-bait. 1785. +7. Confused 
with FANE sb. -1650. 8. [f. the vb.] The 
action or result of fanning. Tr. & Cr. v. iii. 41. 

1, The oxen..shall eat clean provender, which 
hath been winnowed with the shovel and with the 
f. Isa. 30:24. fig. The fire and f. of iudgment and 
discretion LAMBARDE. 3. The fans Of careless 
butterflies KEATS. 

Combs. 1. General: as f. -stick, -shell, -painter, 
shaped, etc, 2. Special: f.-fly (Mech.), an instru: 
ment to decrease speed by its action on the air; 
-governor = FAN 5 b; -groining (Arch.) = 
fan-tracery; -mount [= Fr. monture d'éventail], 
the frame upon which a f. is mounted; -palm, 
any palm having f.-shaped leaves; -plant, the 
palmetto; -tracery (Arch.), a kind of vaulting 
composed of pendent semi-cones covered with 
foliated panel-work; -vaulting = San-tracery; 
-window, ‘a semicircular window with radial 
sash’ (Knight); -work = fan-tracery. 

Fan (fen), sb.* orig. U.S. 1889. (In earlier 
use fann, 1682.) [abbrev. of FANATIC.] An en- 
thusiast (orig. a keen spectator of a sport, in 
early use esp. baseball). 

Fan (fen), v. [OE. fannian, f. FAN sb] 1. 
trans. To winnow (corn, etc.); to drive away 
by or as by the action of a fan ME. 2. intr. 
TTo make a fan-like movement; to flap. Of 
the wind: To blow. Now rare. ME. 3. trans. 
‘To move or drive with or as with a fan ME. 
4. To drive a current of air upon, with, or as 
with a fan 1007. 5. To blow or breathe 
gently upon 1590, 6. To spread out like a fan. 
Also, To f. out. 1592. 

1. To f. corne GoUGE. As chaff, which, fanned, 
‘The wind drives MILT. 2. Fanning in his face with 
a Peacocks feather Hen. V, IV. i. 212. 3. Fanning 
their joyous leaves to ‘thy soft lays MILT. 
Lycidas 40. 4. a. Fanned into Slumbers STEELE. 
By slow Degrees he fans the gentle Fire 1709, 5. 


High Taurus snow, Fan'd with the Easterne wind 
Mids, N. i. ii. 142. 


Fanal (fé-nàl). Obs. exe. arch. 1471. [- Fr. 
fanal — It. fanale.) A beacon, a lighthouse; 
a ship’s lantern. 

lIFanam (foni-m). 1555. [Corrupt f. Mala- 
yalam panam, f. Skr. pana wealth.] A small 
coin, formerly the usual money of account in 
South India. 

Fanatic (fănæ-tik). 1533. 
(Rabelais) or L. fanaticus pertaining to a 
temple, inspired by a deity, frenzied, f. 
fanum temple; see FANE 8b.*, -ATIC.] 

A. adj. 11. Of an action or speech: Such as 
might result from possession by a deity or 
demon; frantic. Of a person: Frenzied. 
-1600. 2. Of persons, etc.: Affected by ex- 
cessive and mistaken enthusiasm, esp. in 
religious matters 1647. 


1. Persons Divinely inspired, and Fanatick 
STANLEY. 2. All our lunatic f. Sects BUTLER. 

B. sb. 11. A (religious) maniac -1806. 2, A 
fanatie person; an unreasoning enthusiast; 
applied about 1650 to Nonconformists. Also 
with of. 1644. 

2. A new word coined, within few months, called 
fanatics. .seemeth well. . proportioned to signify 
+ the sectaries of our age FULLER. 

Fanatical (fănæ-tikăl), a. 1550. If. prec. + 
-AL'; See -ICAL.] t1. Possessed by a deity or 
by a devil; frantic, mad —1633. 2, = FANA- 
TIO a. 2. 1550. tb. Extravagant. L. L. L. v. 
i. 20. 43. Of or pertaining to the Non- 
conformists —1703. 

Hence Fanatic: ly adv., -ness. 

Fanaticism (fanw-tisiz'm). 1052. If. Fa- 
NATIO + -IsM.] fl. The condition of being 
Possessed. SHAFTESB. 2. Excessive enthu- 
siasm, esp. in religious matters, frenzy; an 
instance or form of this 1652. 


I- Fr. fanatique 


FANCY 


MEE F. rent Altar, and Screen, and ornament, 


Fanaticize (fünw-tisoiz), v, Also -ise, 


1715. [f. as prec. + -mx] To. 

become, EN ped 
jFa-natism. 1680. [- Fr, fanatisme.) = 

FANATICISM —1800. l 

Fancied (fæ-nsid), ppl. a. 1568, [f. FANOY 
T. + -ED'.] 1. Formed or portrayed by the 
fancy; imaginary. 12. Artistically designed 
—1782. 3. Favourite 1589. 

2. The prettiest f. [buckles] I ever saw 1782, 

Fancier (fe-nsiox) 1765. (f. as prec, + 
ZER".] 1. One who fancies; a dreamer 1828, 
2. One who makes artistic designs 1856, 3. 
One who fancies, and has a critical know- 
ledge of, some class of curiosities, plants, 
animals, etc.; as in dog-, flower-, pigeon-f. 
1765. 

Fanciful (fæ-nsifùl), a, 1027. (f. FANOY sb, 
+ -FUL.] 1. a. Endowed with fancy (rare). 
b. Disposed to indulge in fancies; whimsical, 
1695. 2. Displaying fancy in design; fan- 
tastic, odd 1627. 3. Imaginary, unreal 1097. 

1. a. A careful and f. pattern-drawer POPE. b. 
Cowley [had] a very f. mind COLERIDGE. 2. A 
petticoat of a f. pattern Scorn. 3. F. claims 1808, 

ence Fa:nciful-ly adv., -ness. 

Fanciless (fe-nsilés), a. 1769. [f. FANOY 
sb. + -LESS,] Destitute of fancy; as, f. com- 
positions. 

Fancy (fovnsi) 1465. [Early forms fanisy, 
fansey (Paston Letters), contr. of FANTASY.] 

A. sb. tl. = FANTASY sb. 1. 1722, 42, = 
FANTASY sb. 2. —1059. 3. Delusive imagina- 
tion; an instance of this 1597. 4. In early use 
= IMAGINATION (see FANTASY 4). In later use, 
fancy signifies aptitude for the invention of 
illustrative or decorative imagery, while 
imagination is the power of giving the con- 
sistency of reality to ideal creations, Often 
personified. 1581. b. A mental image 1003. 5. 
Inventive design; an invention 1005; fesp. 
in Music, a composition in an impromptu 
style 1789. 6. An arbitrary notion 1471. 7. 
Caprice; a caprice, a whim; a whi 
thing 1579; tfantasticalness -1828. 8. Capri- 
cious preference; an inclination 1465; fspec. 
amorous inclination, love -1712. 9, Taste, 
critical judgement in matters of art or ele- 
gance 1665. 110. ‘Something that pleases or 
entertains’ (J.)—1721. 11. The fancy: all who 
fancy a particular amusement or pursuit; 
esp. the prize-ring or its frequenters A 
also, pugilism; sporting in general 1820. 12. 
The art or practice of breeding animals 80 A 
to develop pasticier pone also, one ol 
th joints; also attrib, 1862. 
de Phincles of a deluded mind 1693. 4. Ioni 
of the Imagination or F. (which I shall pe i 
miscuously) ADDISON. The f. sees the outsi es 
"The imagination sees the heart and inner pal 4 
and makes them felt RUSKIN, 6. As wild nd 
[ete.] COLERIDGE. 7. The fancies of patton 
1860. 8. The tune..caught the f. of the n 94 
MacAvLAY. Phr. To have, take a f. for, t0. Peg: 
Tell me where is fancie bred Merch. V. EI idon- 
9. They possess. .f. for form RUSKIN. BS A great 
Pride is a pretty F. for borders 1712. 1 "P. DE 

sale..had congregated all the F. 
“Combs: L-tree, free from the power orn: 
-sick a., love-sick; -woman, a kept mistress 

B. adj. [The sb. used attrib.; rarely pi lain 
tive.] 1. Fine, ornamental; opp. bor. ied 
1761. b. Of flowers, ete.: Parti-col y 
1798. c. elipt. That deals in fancy EN 
1821. 2. Added for ornament or exi Fulting 
nary use 1794. 3. Calling forth or Toig, 4, 
from the exercise of fancy or caprice x (sb. 9) 
Based upon conceptions of the FANC 
1800. be 
1. F. breads 1853, stitches 1806, types 1805 na 
Webbs’ F. Pansy 1893. c. F. fair: orn) 
F.: F.-dress ball (see FANGY g roller (in 
F. stops [in an organ] 1874. Phr. uns the peri- 
Cotton Spinning): a roller that. ore d heavy 
phery of the cylinder, and thereby oes j- 
carding. 3. F. shooting DICKENS, prices 
LAY, pigeons 1881. Phr. F. franchise: py 
on an arbitrary qualification. F. 501873. 
estimated by caprice. 4. A f. portrait 187°, or 
Fancy (fæ-nsi), v. 1545. [f. Panes 
partly contr. of Fawrasv v) d fand; 
frame in fancy; to portray in so onese 
conceive, imagine. Also, to es a 
to perceive. 1646. 2. To believe Tol 1672. 13. 
able to prove; to have an idea 
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To contrive, devise, design, plan —1759. 4. 
To have a good conceit of (oneself, etc.). 
collog. 1866. 5. To take a fancy to; to like 
1545. b. To breed (animals or birds), to 
grow (plants) so as to develop in them 
particular points 1851. 

1. She fancies musick in his tongue SWIFT. We 
read Bingham, and f. we are studying ecclesiasti- 
cal history M. PATTISON. F., now! 1881. 2. The 
estate is, I f., theirs yet COBBETT. 4. I. .fancied 
my game at whist 1886. 5. I neuer yet beheld that 
speciall face, Which I could fancie Tam. Shr, I1. 
i. 12, The patient may eat anything that he 
fancies 1894. 

Fancy dress. 1770. A costume arranged 
fancifully, usually representing some ficti- 
tious or historical character. attrib., in f.-d. 
ball. 

Fancy man. a. A man who is fancied; a 
sweetheart 1835. b. pl. = The fancy (see 
Fancy sb. li) 1847. C. slang. A man who 
lives on the earnings of a prostitute 1821. 

Fa:ncy work. 1842. Ornamental, as opp. 
to plain, work, esp. in needlework, etc.; 
rarely, a piece of such work. 

Fanda:ngle. collog. 1880. [perh. alt. of 
next, after newfangle.] Fantastic ornament; 
tomfoolery. Also as adj. 

Fandango (fndængo). ^ [7 Sp. fan- 
dango; perh. of Negro origin.] 1. A lively 
dance in } time; also, the tune for this. 2. A 
social assembly for dancing; a ball. Now 
U.S. 1760. 

tFane, sb.’ (OK. fana = OF ris. fana, OS., 
OHG. fano (G. fahne), ON. fani, Goth. fana 
i= Gmc. *fanon, rel. to L. pannus (piece of) 
cloth.] 1. A fiag, banner; pennant —1806. 2. 
A weathercock. See VANE. —1773. 

Fane (fé'n), sb.* poet. ME. [- L. fanum 
temple.] A temple. Also transf. and fig. 

Old Iona's holy f. Scorr. 
l|Fanega (fanégàá). 1502. (Sp. fanega, 
also hanega.] A Spanish dry measure, 
MA equal to a bushel or a bushel and a 
alf. 
lFanfare (fænfċ”a, fanfir), 1605. [- Fr. 
fanfare, of imit. origin.] A flourish, call, or 
short tune, sounded by trumpets, bugles, or 
hunting-horns. Also fransf. and fig. 

X After all his Fanfares about a separate 

'eace TEMPLE, 
llFanfaron (fw:nfürgn), sb. (a.) 1622. [Fr.; 
Bee prec., -00N.] 1. A blusterer, boaster, 
braggart; attrib. or adj. braggart 1670. %2. 
3 pee 1848. 

+ An excel j i 
Warpaie llent f., a Major Washington H. 

Fanfaronade (fw:nfüroné^d, fanfaronád), 
sb, 1052. [~ Fr. fanfaronnade, f. fanfaron. 
Cf. Sp. fanfarronada.] 1. Boisterous or arro- 
gant language, brag; ostentation; an instance 
of this, 42. = FANFARE. 1812. 
gl he Gasconads of France, Rodomontads of 
Spain, Fanfaronads of Italy URQUHART. Hence 
Fa:nfarona:de v. to bluster, swagger. 

Fang (fen), sb. [Late OK. fang — ON. fang 
capture, grasp, embrace = OFris., OS., 
ane, fang, t. Gme. *faps-, *fanx-, repr. by 

E. fon; see Vana v.' The development of 
Sense II 2 is obscure.] 
2H tl. A capture, catch; also, a grip 1600. 
T concr. That which is caught or taken; 
Panda. spoils. (Obs. exc. Sc.) OE. 
nie Icie phange. .of the winters winds SHAKS. 
He n instrument for catching or holding. 
(ofi nogo; trap; also fig. 1794. 2. A canine 
A » a tusk. In pl. teeth (of dogs, etc.). 
n s Jig. and transf. 1555. b. The venom- 
oan of a serpent; also the claws, provided 
ke im Poison-ducts, which terminate the 
ae iceræ of a spider 1800. +3. A claw or 
s on (Diets,); in Bot., the shoots or tendrils 
t Which hold is taken 1768. 4, a. A spike; 
peeked of a tool 1709. b. The root of a 
eat or one of its prongs 1666. tc. A prong 
k a divided root —1727. 
ae fatal F. drove deep within his Thigh 
E VN: Jig. The verie phangs of malice Twel. N. 
Each horn M Fangs of broken ice KANE. b. 
TI. T, is tubular, like an adder's f. DARWIN. 
» Technical. 1. Naut. a. = VANG. 1513. 

;Dl. The valves of a pump-box 1769. 2. 
Fan" An air-channel 1661. 
fa ng (fen), v.t Now arch. or dial. (MB. 
Cy (xm), f. fangen, pa. pple. of OE. fon 

‘ure, which it gradually superseded; cf. 
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OFris. fa, OS., OHG. fahan, ON. fd, Goth. 
fahan, rel. to L. pangere fix. See prec.] 1. 
trans. To lay hold of, grasp, hold, seize; to 
clasp. Obs. exc. arch. 2. To receive, accept. 
Obs. exc. dial. OE. 3. — TAKE in various 
uses; esp. with obj. arms, counsel, leave, a 
name, one's way OE. 4. intr. To seize, lay 
hold on; to take to; to set upon OE. 5. To 
begin on OE. t6. intr. To take one's way, 
go; also, to swerve from —1536. 

1. Hee's in the lawes clutches, you see hee's 
fanged DEKKER & WEBSTER. 2. Phr. To f. 
eristendom: to receive baptism, become Christian. 

Fang (fen), v.' 1808. [f. FANG sb.] 1. (rans. 
To strike one’s fang or fangs into (rare). 2. 
To f. a pump: to give it a grip of the water; 
to prime 1819. 

Fanged (fend), a. 1602. [f. FANG sb. + 
-ED*.] Furnished with fangs. 

Whom I wil trust as I will adders fang'd SHAKS. 

tFanger, ME. [f. FANG v.t + -ER'.] One 
who takes another under his protection, a 
guardian; one who catches or captures; that 
witha which one catches hold (e.g. a tooth) 
~1763. 

Fanging (fenin), vbl. sb. 1493. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING'.] 1. The action of FANG v. 2. Mining. 
(A main of) air-pipes used for ventilation in 
mines 1747, 

Fangle (fe-ng’l), sb. 1548. [erron. f. NEW- 
FANGLED, later form of newfangle ‘eager for 
novelty’.] 1, New fangle: a new fashion or 
crotchet; a novelty. (Always contemptuous.) 
Now rare. +2. A fantastic, foppish, or silly 
contrivance; a piece of finery; foppery, fuss 
—1695. So Fa-ngle v. to fashion, fabricate; to 
trick out. Obs. exc. dial. Fa:nglement, the 
action of fangling; hence, a contrivance. 

1Fa:ngled, ppl. a. 1587. [f. prec. + -ED*.] 
Characterized by fopperies —1611. 

Our f. world Cymb. V. iv. 134. 

Fangless (fe-nlés), a. 1597. [f. FANG sb. + 
-LESS.] Without a fang or fangs. 

Like to a Fanglesse Lion SHAKS. 

Fangot (fængět). 1673. [- It. fangotto, 
var. of fagotto Faacor.] A quantity of wares, 
esp. raw silk, from 1 to 3 cwt. 

Fanion (fenyón) 1706. [- Fr. fanion, 
prob. for *fanillon, dim. of fanon FANON.] A 
banner carried at the head of the baggage of 
horse brigades; also, a small flag used in sur- 
veying stations, named after these. 

Fan-light. 1819. A fan-shaped,’ or 
(loosely) any, window over a door. 

Fannell (fw'né). Now Hist. 1530. [- 
med.L. fanula or fanonellus, dim. of fano 
(see FANON).] = FANON. 

Fanner (fe-noa). 1515. (f. FAN sb. or v.] 1. 
One who fans. 2. Any kind of contrivance to 
blow away the chaff (lit. and fig.) 1788. 3. A 
ventilating or cooling apparatus 1874. 4. A 
kind of hawk so called from the motion of its 
wings. Also vanner-hawk. 1875. 

Fanning (fe-nin), vbl. sb. 1577. [f. FAN v. 
+ -ING'.] 1. The action of FAN v. in various 
senses. 2. = FaN-tracery. RUSKIN. Comb.: 
f.-machine. -mill (= FANNER 2). 

Fanon (fe:njn) ME. [- (O)Fr. fanon — 
Frankish *fano cloth — OS., OHG fano; see 
FANE sb.! Cf. GONFANON.] 1. A maniple. 2. 
‘A veil of four colours in stripes, worn by the 
Pope; formerly called the ‘orale’ 1844. 

Fan-tail (fw-nté'l), sb. 1728. [f. FAN sb.' + 
TAIL $5.!] 1. A tail or lower end in the shape 
ofa fan. 2. A variety of the domestic pigeon, 
so called from the shape of its tail 1735. 3. A 
genus (Rhipidura) of Birds found in Aus- 
tralia 1848. 4. Mech. A kind of joint. Ct. 
dove-tail. 1858. 5. ‘A form of gas-burner in 
which the burning jet has an arched form’ 
(Knight). 6. attrib., as fan-tail hat, also fan- 
jail, a sou'-wester 1850. Hence Fan-tail v. 
to work its tail like a fan: said of a whale. 
Fan-tailed a. 

Fan-tan (fe-nten). 1878. [Chinese fan tan 
repeated divisions.] A Chinese gambling 
game, in which the number of coins, ete. 
placed in a bowl has to be guessed after a 
large handful has been counted off in fours; 
also, a gambling game of cards. 

Fantasia (fantazi-a, fintü-ziü). 1724. [- 
It. fantasia (see FANTASY).] 1. Mus. ‘A com- 
position in a style in which form is subser- 
vient to fancy’ (Stainer and Barrett). |2. In 


FANTEE 


the Levant and N. Africa: a. Pomp, self- 
importance; b. An Arab dance; also, a set of 
Seointions on horseback by a troop of Arabs. 
Fantasied, phantasied (fe-ntasid), ppl. a. 
arch. 1501. [f. FANTASY sb. and v. + -ED.] 
Framed by the fancy; full of (strange, new) 
fancies; imaginative; whimsical. 
I finde the people strangely f. John IV. ii, 144. 
Fantasm(a, etc.: see PHANTASM(A, etc. 
Fantasque (fěæntæ'sk). 1698. [- Fr. fan- 
tasque (XVI), popularized form of fantastique.} 


A. adj, Fanciful, fantastic (rare) 1701. tB. 
sb. Fancy, whim —1703, 
Fantassin (fe-ntdésin). 1835. [- Fr, fan- 


tassin — It. fantaccino, augment. and pejora- 
tive f. fante foot-soldier. Cf. INFANTRY.) A 
foot-soldier. 

Fantast, phantast (fæ'ntæst). 1588. [In 
XVI, phantast = med.L. phantasta — Gr. pav- 
7aorís (prop. ‘boaster’), whence G, fantast 
(Luther), the source of the mod. Eng. use.] 
1. A visionary; a flighty, impulsive person. 
2. A fantastic writer 1873. 

Fantastic (féntestik)) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
fantastique — med.L. fantasticus, late L. 
phantasticus — Gr. déavraenwós, f. davrdtew 
make visible, -co8a have visions, imagine. 
See FANTASY, -10.] 

A. adj. 1. Existing only in imagination, un- 
real (Obs.); perversely or irrationally ima- 
gined. 12. Of the nature of a phantasm 
—1716. 13. Of or pertaining to phantasy (see 
FANTASY sb. 1, 4); imaginative —1703. 4. Of 
persons, etc.: tImaginative —1847; fanciful, 
capricious; foppish in dress —1702. Now: 
Extravagantly fanciful, odd in behaviour. 
5. Arbitrarily devised. Now rare. 1058. 6. 
Eccentric, quaint, or grotesque in design or 
conception 1616. b. Making fantastic move- 
ments (in the dance). An arbitrary sense. 
1632. 

B. sb. 1. One who has fanciful or wild ideas. 
Obs. exc. arch. 1598. 12. A fop —1680. 

1. A F., whose brain was turned with monkish 
fancies 1882. Hence Fantacstical a. and tsb. (in 
same senses). Fanta:stica-lity, fantasticalness; 
coner. a whim, crotchet. Fanta'stically adv. 
Fanta‘sticalness, the condition or fact of being 
fantastical; whimsicality. Fantasticate v. 
trans. to fancy; intr. to frame fantastic notions 
(rare). Fanta'sticism, fsubjectivism | (CUD- 
WORTH); the following of caprice in art or specu- 
lation. TF: sticly adv. Fanta'sticness (now 
rare). TFanta:stico, an absurd or irrational 
person. 

+Fa-ntastry. 1656. [f. as FANTAST + -RY, 
with ref. to the meaning of the Gr. ġavraorhs 
‘ostentatious person, boaster'.] a. Fantastic 
display or show; showy trappings. b. 
Visionary delusion. c. Deceptiveness. —1710. 

c. The Phantastry of Sense CUDWORTH. 

Fantasy, phantasy (fæ-ntăsi), sb. ME. 
i- OFr. fantasie (mod. fantaisie) = It. fan- 
tasia — L. phantasia — Gr. ¢avraola appearance 
(later, phantom), faculty of imagination, etc. ; 
see FANTASTIC, -Y*, Cf. FANCY.] fl. Mental 
apprehension of an object of perception 
—1609. 12. A phantom; an illusory appear- 
ance —1583, 3. Delusive imagination, halluci- 
nation. ? Obs. ME. 4. Imagination; the 
process, the faculty, or the result of forming 
representations of things not actually pres- 
ent. (Cf. FANCY sb. 4.) Also personified. Now 
usually: Visionary fancy. 1553, b. esp. in 
Music; a fantasia 1597. 5. A supposition 
resting on no solid grounds. (Now emphati- 
cally contemptuous.) ME. 6. Caprice; a 
caprice, a whim 1450. 17. Inclination, liking, 
desire —1018. 

2. All is but fantesey and enchauntementes Lp. 
BERNERS. 3. You tremble and look pale: Is not. 
this something more then Fantasie Haml. 1. i. 54. 
4. By the power of phantasy we see Colours in à 
Dream NEWTON. A monstrous f. of rusty iron 
DICKENS. 5. Less than fancy—mere f. 1876. 

Fantasy, phantasy (fe-ntazi, -àsi), v. ME. 
[- OFr, fantasier, f. fantasie (see prec.).] 1. 
trans. = FANCY v. l. Now arch. with sense: 
To imagine in a visionary manner. Also 
absol. 12. To take a fancy orliking to. Also 
with inf., to ‘take it into one’s head’. 1641. 
3. intr, To play fantasias. CARLYLE. 

Fantee (fæ-ntī). 1819, Also Fanti. A mem- 
ber, or the language, of a Negro tribe inhabit- 
ing the Gold Coast. b. Phr. To go f.: to join 


FANTERIE 


the natives of a district and conform to their 
habits 1886. 

tFa‘nterie. 1577. [- OFr. fanterie — It. 
fanteria, f. fante toot-soldier; see -ERY, IN- 
FANTRY.] Infantry —1601. 

llFantoccini (fz:ntotfi-ni) 1771. [It., pl. 
of fantoccino, dim. of fantoccio puppet, f. fante 
boy; see prec.) 1. pi. Puppets (see PUPPET 
sb. 3) 1791. 2. A puppet show. 

Fantom, Faquir; see PHANTOM, FAKIR. 

llFar, sb. ME. [L.] A coarse kind of 
wheat; spelt —1624. 

Far (faa), adv. [OE. feor(r) = OFris. fer, fir, 
OS. fer, ferro (Du. ver), OHG. fer, ferro, ON. 
fjarri, Goth. fairra := Gmc. *ferró, compar. 
formation on *fer- :- IE. *per-, repr. by Skr. 
pára, Gr. népa further.] 1, Ata great distance: 
a. in space; b. in past time ME. Also fig. 2. 
To a great distance; widely OE. 3. To or at. 
an advanced point of progress: a. in space; 
also fig. ME ; b. intime ME 4. By a great 
interval, widely OE. 5. Preceded by as, how, 
$0, thus, with the notion of definite quantity 
ME. 6. quasi-sb. ME. 

l. a. Sum ferrer and sum nerrer WYOLIF. 
Things near seem further off; farst off, the nearst 
at hand Hy. MORE. Phr, F. and near or nigh; f.or 
near. fi. In a f. from unfriendly fashion W. BLACK. 
2. He. .remov'd his Tents farr off Mirt. P. L. XI. 
727. 3. a. We travell'd fast and f, SOUTHEY. ig. 
This was going too f. CRUISE. b. With genitive: It 
is f. nights (= Gr. adppw tis vuxrós) HOLINSHED. 
But the day is farre spent 1602. 4. Following not 
f. after himself KNOLLES. They were not f, wroi 
JowETT. Phr. P. (and) away; f. other. 5. Thus f. 
Josephus CRUISE. To decide how f. he deserved it 
THIRLWALL 6. From f.: at a distance. By f.: by a 
great interval. In sof.: to such an extent. 

as f.-beaming; -withdrawal; -back a,, 
; -eastern a., belonging to the extreme 
east; -gone a. advanced to a great extent; 
northern 4., lying in the extreme north; 
ing a., far-sighted; -seen a., seen at a 
-southern a., at the extreme south; so -western 
a. 

Far (fx, a. (OE. feorr = OFris, fér, fir, 
OS. fer, OHG., fer :- WGme. *ferro-, As the 
adj. does not occur in Goth. or ON., it is 
prob. derived from the adv.] 1. Remote: a. 
in space; b. fig. 1531. 2. Extending to a 
distance, long ME. 3. The remoter of two; 
in early use also in the comparative ME, 

1. a. Folke cam. from ferre ways for to seke 
hym CAXTON. A f. whisper SHELLEY. Phr. The 
F. West: now esp. the western parts of U.S. or of 
N. America, b. A vice. farrest from humanitee 
Etyor, His own f. blood TENNYSON. F. land- 
marks of time HAWTHORNE. 2. Her grete & ferre 
Journey FISHER. As one farre in elde SPENSER. 
3. The farre ende of high holborn 1540. 

Far, v. Now dial. [OE. feorran, fyrran = 
OHG. irren, ON. firra :- Gmc. *ferrjan, f. 
"ferro-; see FAR adv.) trans. To put far oft, 
remove. 

Pooh, wench! latter days be farred! MRS. 
GASKELL, 


Far, obs. var, of FARROW, young pig. 

Fa:r-abou:t. 

A. adv. +To a great distance around; tat a 
great distance; tfar astray; by far, very 
much (dial.) ME. 

TB. sb. A digression, wandering 1639. 

Farad (fe-rüd). 1881. [f. name of Michael 
Faraday, English electrician (1791-1867), with 
assim. to -AD.] Electr. The capacity of a con- 
ductor in which the electrical pressure is 
raised one volt by the addition of one 
coulomb. 

Faradaic (feridé'-ik), a. 1875. [f. Faraday 
(see prec.) + -10.] Distinctive epithet of 
inductive electricity and of the phenomena 
pertaining to it. var. Fara-dic, 

Faradism (fe-ridiz’m). 1876. [- Fr. fara- 
disme, f. as prec.; see -ISM.] Inductive elec- 
tricity ; also, its therapeutic application. var. 
Fa-radaism. 

Faradization (fe:ridoizé!-fon). 1867. [- 
Fr. faradisation (Duchenne), f. as prec.; see 
-ATION.] The application of induced currents 
of electricity to the body. 

Faradize (fe-ridoiz), v. 1864. [- Fr. fara- 
diser (Duchenne), f. as prec. ; see -IZE.) trans. 
To stimulate by means of faradaic currents. 
Hence Faradi-zer. 

Farand, etc.: see FARRAND. 

TFa-randine. 1663. [— Fr. ferrandine, said 
to be f. the name of the inventor, Ferrand, of 
Lyon (c. 1630)] A fabric of silk, wool, and 
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hair; also, a dress made of this. Also attrib. 
—1673. 

lFarandole (faraüdol) 1863. [Fr. — mod. 
Pr. farandoula.] A Provençal dance in 
$time. 

Far-away (farüwé", fü-rüwé). ME. [f. 
Fak adv. and Away.] A. adj. 1. Remote in 
Space, time, or relationship 1816. 2. Of a 
look, ete.: Absent, dreamy 1881. 

1. ' Pate's a far-awa cousin o° mine’ SCOTT. 

B. adv. A long way off ME. 

C. sb. What is far away; the distance 1823. 

Fa:r-betwee-n, a. 1743. Occurring at long 
intervals, 

Like angel-visits, few and far between CAMP- 
BELL, 


TFarce, sb.! ME. [- OFr. farce stuffing, f. 
farcir, farsir; see FARCE v.) Force-meat, 
stuffing —1823, 

Farce (füzs), sb.* 1530. [- Fr. farce (XVI), 
Specific application of prec.] 1. A dramatic 
work (usually short) intended only to excite 
laughter; the species of the drama consti- 
tuted by these. 2, Anything fit only to laugh 
at; a hollow pretence, a mockery 1696. 

1. Suche as writte farcis and contrefait the 
vulgare speche PALSGR. Those Nauseous Harle- 
quins in F. may pass DRYDEN. 2. The f. of 
fashion W. IRVING. 

Farce (fius), v. Obs. or arch. ME. [- OFr. 
farsir (mod. farcir) :- L. farcire stuff.) To 
stuff. Const. with. 11. trans. To stuff with 
forcemeat, herbs, spices, etc. —1730. 12. To 
cram with food; also, to fill out —1669. 13. 
gen. To cram full of; also, to overlay thickly 
—1034. 4. fig. ; esp. to season, spice (a speech, 
etc.) ME. 

1. To f. Cucumbers 1736. 2. If thou would'st f. 
thy leane ribbes with it too B. JONS. 3. A Helmet 
. full farsed with Mayle SPEED. 4. Stale apotheg- 
mes. to f. their Scenes withall B. JONS. Hence 
{Fa-rcement, stuffing. Fa-rcer, one who writes 
or acts a farce, 

llFarceur (fársür). 1828. [Fr., f. farcer act 
farces.] A joker, wag. 

Farcical (fü'zsiká], a.' 1716. [f. FARCE 
sb.* + -ICAL.] 1, Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of farce. 2. That is fit only to be 
laughed at; extremely ludierous or futile 
1739. 

1. The Comedy of Errors is Shakespere’s one f. 
play DoWDEN. Hence Fa-rcical-ly adv., -ness. 
Farcica-lity, f. quality. 

Farcical (fa-asikal), a.* 1762. [f. FAROY + 
-ICAL.] Pertaining to the farcy. STERNE. 

tFa:rcilite. 1799. [f. FARCE sb.' + -LITE.] 
Min. Pudding-stone —1811. 

Fa'rcin. Now dial. ME. [- (O)Fr. farcin :— 
late L. farciminum (Vegetius), beside farci- 
men, f. farcire FARCE v., so named from the 
purulent eruptions with which the affected 
animal is ‘stuffed’. See FARCY.] = Fancy 1. 

Farcing (fa-asin), vbl. sb. 1532. [f. FARCE 
v. + -ING*.] 1, The action of FARCE v. 1540. 
2. concr. Forcemeat. 

Farctate (fa-aktét), a. 1839. [f. L. farctus, 
pa. pple. of farcire FARCE v. + -ATE*.] Bot. 
“Stuffed, crammed or full; without vacuities* 
(Webster). 

Farcy (fa-asi), sb. 1481. [Later var. of Far- 
CIN. For loss of n cf. Boory.] 1. A disease, 
esp. of horses, closely allied to glanders. 2. 
E same as communicated to man 
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Comb.: f. bud, one of the small tumours which 
occur during the progress of f.; f. button = f. bud. 

Fard (fid) sb. Obs. exc. arch. 1540. [- 
(O)Fr. fard, f. farder paint (the face), f. OFr. 
yos Paint (esp. white paint) for the face. 

Rouge and f. 1766. fig. The f. of Eloquence 1663. 

tFard (faz), v. 1450. I- (O)Fr. farder; see 
prec.) trans. To paint (the face) with fard; 
transf. and fig. to embellish or gloss over 
anything —1816. 

tFa-rdage. 1578. [- (O)Fr. fardage impedi- 
menta, ete., f. farder load, f. farde burden; in 
sense 2 — mod.Fr. in same sense. Cf. next.) 
1. Impedimenta, baggage -1600. 2. = 
DUNNAGE —1860. 

Fardel (fa-1d2l), sb. ME. OFr. fardel 
(mod. fardeau) burden, load :- dim of Rom. 
*fardum — Arab. fard, farda camel-load ; 
See -EL*.] 1. A bundle, a little pack. Also 
collect. 2. fig.; esp. a burden of sin, sorrow, 
etc. ME. 13. A wrapping —1649. 


FAR-FAMED 


2. None sees the f. of his faults behind HERRICK, 

tFa-rdel, sb.*. Also Sc. Fart, ME, (repr, 
OE. féorda d&l fourth part.] A fourth part 
of anything. Also in pl. Fragments. ~1883, 

tFa:rdel, sb. 1523. [- Du. voor " 
vantage.] Profit —1569. ae 

jFa:rdel, v. 1582. [f. FARDEL 8b. : of, OFr, 
fardeler in same sense. In sense 2, contemp, 
furl has been assoc. w. fardel; see Furg v) 
1, trans. To make into a bundle -1701. 2, 
Naut. = FURI v, 1704. 

Fare (fé*3), sb.' [orig. two wds.: OE. fer 
str. neut., and OE. fary str. fem; both f, root 
of FARE v'.] fl. A going, journeying; way; 
voyage —1751; an expedition, as in herring-f. 
—1530. 2. tA road, sp. the track of a 
hare or rabbit (now dial.) 1509. 13. A number 
of persons prepared for a journey; also transf. 
71634. 4. tA passage for which a price is 
paid; hence, cost of conveyance (now only of 
persons) ME. Also íransf. of the person or 
(now rarely) persons conveyed 1502. b. A 
load or catch of fish. U.S. 15. Bearing; 
aspect —1540; doings —1548; display; com- 
motion —1475. t6. Condition; state of things, 
success —1011. 7, Food; supply of food; also 
fig. ME. 

1. Nought the morrow next mote stay his f. 
SPENSER F. Q. V. x. 16. 4. Making the whole f, 
(or passage) worth foure shillings LAMBARDE. 
What's your f. FOOTE. transf. The f, was taken 
up in Grivell-Street 1696. 6. Phr, What f. (cf. 
What cheer?); How now faire Lords? What faire? 

7. After such de- 
-Bill of f.: see BILL. 
for registering fares 


What newes abroad BHAKS. 
licious f. MILT. P, L. 1X. 1 
Comò.: f, indicator, 
paid in a public convey 


Fare (fé*), sb. Now dial. 1557. [f. FARE 
.*; Bee FARROW sb.) 


A litter of pigs. 
tFare, sb.' 1028. 


[- It. faro - L. ee 
Gr. édpos PHAROS.) A promontory (marked by 
a lighthouse) at the entrance of the Strait of 
Messina. Hence, the strait itself. —1739. 

Fare (fe), v. Pa. t. and pple. fared. [OE. 
Jaran = OFris., ON. fara, OS., OHG., Goth. 
faran (Du. varen, G. fahren) :- Gme. *faran, 
f. *far- i= IE. *por-.] 1. intr, To make one's 
way, travel. Now arch. or poet, 2. In wider 
sense = Go, OE. 3. rarely trans, Of a horse: 
To take along. CARLYLE. 4. tTo ‘go on’, act 
~1697; to bid fair (dial.) 1849, 5. impers, i 
‘go’; to turn out ME, 6. To ‘get on Hes hs 
spec. To ‘get on’ in respect of food; to oA 
(well, ill, ete.) ME. 8. Used in imperati ve 
with well: a. with the person as subj. ^ 
impers.; = FAREWELL interj. (arch.) ME. 4 

1. Sadly they fared along the sea-beat Lig. 
Pork. 2. One. .in would f. SPENSER, Phr. foot, 
astray. 3. The good pony ‘Larry’ faring us Ka p 
4. He fared as one out of his wits. FOX d f 
angerly with anyone RALEGH. 5. er ‘tie 
with the happy dead TENNYSON. 6 HI e 
traveller now COWPER. Phr. To go farther pe 
worse. 7. A certaine rich man. fared m 
tuously euery day Luke 10:19. 8. a as 
Acts 15:29. b. For ever, f. thee well BYR y A 

fFare, v.* [var. of Farrow v.) intr. 
sow: To litter. TUSSER. 

Farewell (fé*1we'l), interj. Also d 
and adv. ME. [Fare (see FARR v. 8) + w^ 
as one word.] 

A. interj. 1. An expression of good eT 
parting, originally addressed to S 
setting forth, but now = GaS tor, 
poet. or rhet. ME. A = Good-bye t0, 
more of (anything) e 

1. And m farewel DRYDEN. 2. Farewel my 
book and my devocioun CHAUCER. iP Aipa 

B. sb. 1. a. The interj. used subs! d es 
name for itself. So now in To bid f Ter- 
farewell was orig. the infinitive. b. nd 
ance of the word ‘farewell’; a partini j 


juit- 
tation, adieu. ME. +2. A paymi eR Taj. 
ting a tenancy. 1523. 3. (pte Amo 


Pertaining to or signifying a 
this use commonly stressed fa'rewi TL ppISoN- 

1. a. I take my farewel of this. subest: $ wW 
b. I cannot think the thing f. TENNYSON- 


final or f. farewells DE QUINCEY. y. CHAUCER. 


1C. adv. To go f.: to go awa, ST To 
Farewell (fé*1we'l), v. 19m. If. prec: 
bid or say good-bye to; also intr. PEE 


Far-famed (fà-ufe'-md), a. toa 
Pg pa. pple. of FAME v. 2] Famed 
great distance; well known, cele 


FAR-FET 


jFa'r-fet, a. 1533. [f. FAR adv. + fel, pa. 
pple. of FET v.] 1. — FAR-FETOHED —1680. 2. 
hs sb. The figure Metalepsis (rare) 1589. 

tFar-fetch, sb. 1562. [Back-formation 
from FAR-FETOBED.] 1. A deeply-laid strata- 
gem —1678. 2. Fondness for far-fetched ideas 
1813. So tFar-fetch v. to derive in a far- 
fetched. manner (rare). 

Far-fetched ([a-nfetft, fázfet[t), ppl. a. 
1583. [f. FAR adv. -- pa. pple. of FETCH v.] 1. 
Brought from far. Obs. exc. arch. 2. Studi- 
ously sought out; not easily or naturally 
introduced; strained 1607. 

1. A far fetch'd Pedigree, through so many 
hundred years CLARENDON. 2. Some far-fetched 
conceit 1844. 

Far-forth, adv. Now usu. as two wds, ME. 
[See FAR and FonTH.] fl. Far, far on —1590. 
2. To a definite degree or distance. Obs. exc. 
in So far forth. ME. 

1. The humid night was farforth spent SPENSER. 
2. Soffre ye thus farre forthe TINDALE Luke 22: 51. 
Know thus far forth SHAKS. Hence Far-fo-rthly 
adv, to a great or definite extent; entirely. 

Fargite (fi1goit). 1868. [f. (Glen) Farg in 
Fifeshire + -rrE' 2 b.] Min. A red natrolite, 
containing about 4 p.c. of lime. DANA 

Farina (faroi-ni, farina). 1707. [= L. 
farina, f. far corn.) 1. The flour or meal of 
any species of corn, nut, or starchy root 1800; 
a powdery substance, dust 1707. b. A pre- 
paration of maize used for puddings (mod.). 
2. a. Bol. = Pollen 1721. b. Chem. Starch 
1813. c. Entom. A mealy powder found on 
some insects 1828. d. Fossil f.: ‘a white in- 
fusorial or microphytal earth—the Berg- 
Lr of the Swedes and Laplanders’ (Page) 

Farinaceous (frriné'fos), a. 1656. [~ late 
L. farinaceus, f. farina (see prec.) + -0U8; Bee 
-ACEOUS.] 1. Consisting or made of flour or 
meal. 2. Yielding flour or starch; starchy 
1007. 3. Of a mealy nature 1004. 4. Having a 
mealy appearance 1040. 

1, A mild f. diet 1807. 2. F. vegetables 1732, 
seeds 1873, 3. Cotyledons thick, fleshy or f. 
Sin W. HOOKER. 4. All f. or mealy winged ani- 


mals, as Butter-Flies, and Moths SIR T. BROWNE. 
Farina-ceously adv, 


llFarinha (farrn'á). 1720. (Pg. :- L. 
farina.) = Cassava 2, 
Farinose (fe:rind“s). 1727. [~ late L. 


Jarinosus, f. farina; see FARINA, -OSE'.) A. 
adj. Mealy; spec. in Bot., Zool., etc. (see 
FARINA). B. sb. Chem. One of the consti- 
tuents of a starch grain 1882. 

lFario(tó*ri,o). 1753. [Late L. (Ausonius) 
=salmon trout.) A salmon when about 
half-grown, 

Farl (fail), sb. Se. 1724. (contr. f. FARDEL 
8b.*] A thin cake made of flour or oatmeal; 
orig., the fourth part of such a cake. 

tFarl, v. 1622. (contr. f. FARDEL v.] = 
FARDEL v. 

Farleu (tá-liw). 1070. [Of unkn. origin.) 
Law. A money payment in lieu of a heriot; 
also, ‘the best good’ as dist. from ‘the best 
beast”. 

Farley, -i(e, -ik, -y(e: see FERLY. 

y Farm, sb. [OE. feorm, of unkn, origin.] 
ood, provision; hence, a banquet —1500. 
Farm (füzm), sb.* (ME. ferme —.(O)Fr. 

ferme :— med.L. firma fixed payment, f. L. 

Dinars fix, settle, confirm, in med.L. con- 
raot, for, f. L. firmus FIRM a.) tl. A fixed 

yearly amount (whether in money or in kind) 

Payable as rent, tax, or the like. Also Rent 

and f. 1767, 2. A fixed yearly sum accepted 

te composition for taxes or other moneys 
on he collected; also, a fixed charge imposed 
in a town, county, etc. to be collected as 

TOS within its limits. Now Hist. ME. b. 

ae letting-out of a tax or taxes to a 

ger ; the privilege thus conferred. Now 

re 1667. 3, Hence: The condition of being 

b rmed out’ ME. +4, A lease —1647. 5. A 

Mies of land held (orig. on lease) for the 

piv ou of cultivation; sometimes special- 

oto dairy-, grass-, poultry-f. 1523. Also a 

on of water used as a preserve, as fish-, 

os er-f., etc. 1805. 6. A farm-house 1596. 7. 
ross where children are ‘farmed’ 1869. 

A e UTE .feorm or rent BLACKSTONE. 2. b. 
1885. 754 f. of postal income was made in 1672. 

- 3. Districts which were in a condition 
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to be let to f. BURKE. 4. To refuse to make any 
longer farmes unto..Tenants SPENSER. 5. The 
pleasant Villages and Farmes MILT. P. L. 1X. 448. 
6. A ferme or mannor house P. HOLLAND. 

Comb.: f.-crossing, a railway-crossing from one 
part of a f. to another; -hand, any person that 
works on a f.; -stock, the cattle, etc., implements, 
and produce of a f.; -store, farm-produce. 

Farm, v.' Now dial. [OE. feormian; etym. 
unkn.] To cleanse, empty. 

Farm (füun) v. ME. [f. FARM sb.*] 1. 
trans. To take or hold for a term at a fixed 
payment. 2. To let to another for a fixed 
payment; as, land to a tenant (now rare) 
1593; the proceeds of customs, taxes, tithes, 
etc. 1602; labour 1607. 3. To contract for the 
maintenance and care of (persons, an insti- 
tution, etc.) at a stipulated price. Also To f. 
out. 1666. 4. To cultivate, till 1806. 5. intr. 
To be a farmer; to fill the soil 1719. 

1. Abram. .farmed..some ground on them BP. 
PATRICK. To f. a lottery JOHNSON, tin-mines M. 
Parrison. 2. We are inforc'd to farme our royall 
Realme SHaKs. If I be minded to f. out my 
Tythes 1704. They farmed out the Indians 
W. ROBERTSON. 5. I farmed upon my own land DE 
For. Hence }Fa:rmage, the system of farming; 
leasehold tenure; the profits from a farm; cost of 
cultivation. 

Farmer (füumoi. [ME. fermour — AFr. 
fermer, (O)Fr. fermier, which combined the 
uses of med.L. firmarius and firmator; in the 
more mod. uses apprehended as f. FARM v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who undertakes the collection 
of taxes, revenues, etc., paying a fixed sum 
for the proceeds. b. Mining. The lessee of 
“the lot and cope of the king” (see CoPE sb.*) 
1053. 12. gen. One who has a lease of any- 
thing 1523. 3. spec. One who rents land for 
the purpose of cultivation 1487. 4. One who 
*farms' land, whether as tenant or owner 
1599. 5. One who undertakes to perform (a 
work or service) at a fixed price 1888. 16. A 
farm-bailiff 1580. 

1. Speculators, farmers of revenues, and others 
Lee 4. I eat like a f. 1771. 5. The f. of infants 

Fa-rmeress. 1672. [See -ESS'.] A woman 
who farms land; also, a farmer's wife. 

Farmer-general. 1711. [tr. Fr. fermier 
général. One who, under the old French 
monarchy, farmed the taxes of a district. 

iFa:rmerly, a. 1074. [f. FARMER + -LY*.] 
Like a farmer —1793. 

iFa:rmership. 1551. [f. as prec. + -SHIP.] 
The state or occupation of being a farmer; 
stewardship ~1624. 

Farmery (fa-amori), sb. 1656. [f. FARM 8b. 
+ -ERY.] "The buildings, yards, etc., belong- 
ing to a farm, 

Farmhold (füzmhovld). 1449. [f. FARM 
sb. + HOLD sb.) A quantity of land held as 
& farm. 

Fa:rm-hou:se. 1598. [f. FARM sb. + 
House] The chief dwelling-house attached 
to a farm. 

Farming (fü-1min), vbl. sb. 1591. (f. FARM 
v. + -INGi] 1. The action or system of 
farming (out) or letting out to farm (the 
revenue, etc.). 2. The business of cultivating 
land, raising stock, etc. 1733. 3. attrib. 1764. 

2. When I am told that f. answers to gentlemen 
..I never believe it A. YOUNG. 

+Fa-rmost, a. 1018. [f. FAR + 
Irreg. superl. of FAR —1700. 

Farm-stead (tfü'im,sted). 1807. [f. FARM 
sb.! + STEAD.) A farm with the buildings 
upon it, a homestead. So Fa:rm-stea:ding. 

Fa:rm-ya:rd. 1748. The yard or en- 
closure attached to a farm-house or sur- 
rounded by farm-buildings. Also attrib. 

Farness (funes) ME. [See -Nxss.] The 
state of being far (or, occas., far-reaching); 
concr. distant parts. 

F. of sight and fixedness of purpose BANCROFT. 

Faro (fé"ro. 1713 (farroon)  [- Fr. 
pharaon PHARAOH; the title is said to have 
been applied orig. to the king of hearts in the 
game.] A gambling game at cards, in which 
the players bet on the order in which certain 
cards will appear when taken singly from 
the top of the pack. 

Comb. f. bank, (a) a gambling-house where f.is 
played; (b) the money staked by the banker 
against the other players. 

Faréelite (fa-roéleit). 1858. [f. Faróe + 
-umTE.] Min. A variety of Thomsonite oc- 


-MOST.] 


FARTHER 


curring ‘in spherical concretions, consisting 
of lamellar radiated individuals, pearly in 
cleavage’ (Dana). 

Far-off (fá10-f) a. 1590. [f. FAR adv. + 
OFF adv., orig. as two words,] Far distant, 
remote. 

The far-off Curfeu Mint, 


1877. 

\(Farouche (faruf). 1765. [Fr., alt. of OFr. 
faroche, forache :- med,L. forasticus, f. L. 
foras out-of-doors.] Sullen, shy and repellent: 
in manner. 

Farraginous (füré^dsinos), a, 1615. [f. L. 
farrago, -gin- (see next) + -0US.) Hotch- 
poteh. 

A f. concurrence of all conditions, tempers, sex, 
and ages SIR T, BROWNE. 

Farrago (füré*-go). 1032. [- L, farrago 
mixed fodder for cattle, hence fig. a medley, 
f. far spelt, corn.] A confused group; a 
medley, mixture, hotchpotch. 

This f. of cowardice, cunning, and cant CANNING. 

Fa:rrand, farrant, a. Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
[perh. an application of farande, north, pr. 
pple. of FARE v.] tl. Of a person: well 
favoured, comely; of things: Becoming. 
Only in ME. 2. Having a specified appear- 
ance, disposition, or temperament; as, auld-, 
fighting-, foul-f. Hence Fa'rrandly, far- 
rantly adv. 

Farreation (fwri,éfon). 1656. [~ late L. 
farreatio for L. confarreatio; see CONFAR- 
REATION.] = CONFARREATION. 


Farrier (fe-rioa), sb. 1562. [- OFr. ferrier 
i= L. ferrarius, f. ferrum horseshoe, prop. 
iron; see -IER.] 1. One who shoes horses; a 
shoeing smith; hence, one who treats the 
ailments of horses. 2. An official who has 
care of the horses in a cavalry regiment 1832. 

Hence Fa:rrier v. (rare), to treat (an animal) 
as a f. does; intr. to practise farriery, Fa'rriery, 
the art of the f.; now = veterinary surgery. 

Farrow (færo"), sb. [OE. ferh (fearh) = 
OS. *farh, OHG. farah :- WGmo. *farya :— 
IE. *porkos, whence L. porcus, Gr. mépxos; See 
Pork.) fl. A young pig -ME. 2. An act of 
farrowing. [Prop. f. the vb.] 1601. 3. Hence 
coner. A litter of pigs; occas, in sing. with 
numeral (after Shaks.) 1577. 

2. That hath eaten Her nine F. Macb. 1v. i. 65. 

Farrow (færo"), a. Chiefly Sc. 1494. [- 
Flem. verwe, varwe, in vervekoe, varwekoe, 
tverrekoe cow that has become barren.] Of a 
cow: That is not with calf. Also in To be, go, 
or run f. 

Farrow (fwro") v. ME. [f FARROW sb.) 
1. (rans. Of a sow: To bring forth (young). 
2. intr. To produce a litter ME. 

Farsang (fa-asen). 1013. ([Pers.; see 
PanasaNG.] ‘A Persian measure of distance 
—the Parasang of the ancients—about four 
miles' (H. H. Wilson). 

Farse (fü18), sb. 1842. [A mod. adaptation 
of med.L, farsa; see FAROE sb.*.] Eccl. Antig. 
An amplification inserted into a liturgical 
formula; also, each of the hortatory or other 
passages in the vernacular interpolated be- 
tween the Latin sentences in chanting the 
lesson or epistle. So Farse v. to amplify by 
the insertion of certain words; to provide 
(an epistle) with a f. Also transf. 

Far-sighted (faa,soited), a. 1641, [f, FAR 
adv. + SIGHT + -ED'.] 1. fig, Looking far 
before one; forecasting, shrewd. 2, lit. Hy- 
permetropic 1878. 

1. The fair and far-sighted eye of his natural dis- 


cerning Miur. Hence Far-sighted-ly adv., 
-ness. So Far-sight, ability to see far; also 


attrib. 

Fart (fiat), sb. Not in decent use. ME. [f. 
the vb.] A breaking wind. 

Fart (fait), v. Not in decent use. [OK. 
*feortan (in feorting vbl, sb.), ME. werten, 
corresp. to MLG. verten, OHG. ferzan, MHG. 
verzen, vurzen (G. farzen, furzen), ON. (with 
metathesis) freta :- Gme. *fertan, *fartan, 
*furlan.] 1. intr. To break wind. 2. trans. To 
send forth as wind from the anus 1632. 

Farther (fü1091. [ME. ferper (whence 
farther) is a mere var. of FURTHER. The 
primary sense of these, ‘more forward, more 
onward’, being coincident with that of the 
comparative of far, the forms further, farther, 


Those far-off days 


FARTHER 


ultimately displaced the regular compara- 
tive farrer. The form farther is now pre- 
ferred as the comparative of far, while 
further is used where the notion of far is 
absent.] 

A. adv, 1. More forward; to or at a more 
advanced point: a. in space, a course of pro- 
cedure, etc.; b. in time 1548. 2. To a greater 
extent 1513. 3. In addition ME. 4, To orat a 
greater distance; by a greater interval ME. 

1. a. To walk f. 1460. b. To argue f. MAR. 
EDGEWORTH, 2. To know f. Temp. 1. ii. 33. 3. Nay 
f., [etc.] DE Fon. 4. Phr, To wish any one f. 

B. adj. t1. = FURTHER a. 1. 1534. 2. More 
extended, additional, more 1520. 3. More 
distant 1568. 

2. Down he sat without f. bidding DIOKENS. 3. 
The f. syde of London GRAFTON. 

Farther (fa-160a), v. Now rare. (The regu- 
lar phonetic descendant in standard English 
of ME. ferpren; see FURTHER v.] trans. = 
FURTHER v. 

jFa'rtherance. rare. 
"ANOE.] = FURTHERANCE. 

tFa‘rtherer. 1494. [f. as prec. + -ER'.] = 
FURTHERER —1055. 

jFa:rthermore. ME. 
MORE. A. adv. = FURTHERMORE —1535. 
adj. More remote 1610. 3 

Farthermost (fá-1601mo"st), a. 1018. [var. 
of FURTHERMOST.] Farthest, most remote or 
distant. 

Farthest (füa0ést) ME. [var. of FUR- 
THEST; used as superl. of FAR; see FARTHER.) 

A. adj. 1. Most distant or remote. Also 
with off. 2. Longest 1633. 3. absol. of space, 
future time, or degree 1596, 

C M the f, by flue of the clocke Merch, V. n1. ii. 


122, 

B. adv, To or at the greatest distance. Also 
with off. 1598. 

Farthing (fa-10in), sb. (OE. féorping, -ung, 
f. féorba Fourra, perh. after ON. fjóróungr 
quarter; see -ING*.] 1. The fourth part of a 
penny; the coin of this value, In N.T. used 
for the two Roman coins as and quadrans. 2, 
transf. and fig. A very little, a bit ME. t3. 
The fourth a. of an acre; b. of a hide 1630. 

2. In hire cuppe was no ferthing sene Of grees 
CHAUOER. Comb. f.-land, ‘commonly thirtie 
acres’ (Carew); ‘the fourth part of an Acre" 
(Worlidge).. 

Farthingale (fa-adingé'l). 1552. [Early 
forms vard-, verd-, fard- — OFr. verdugale, 
vertugalle, altered — Sp. verdugado, t, verdugo 
rod, stick, f, verde green.) A frame-work of 
hoops, usually of whalebone, formerly used 
for extending the skirts of women’s dresses; 
a hooped petticoat. 

The Women wear great Vardingales, standing. . 
far out at each side Ray. 

tFa-rthingdeal. ME. [repr. OE. féorpan 
dil, accus. of féorpa dé; see FOURTH, DEAL 
sb.) 1. gen. A fourth part. ME. only. 2. 
spec. The fourth part of an acre; a rood 
~1607, b. A quarter of a yard of land 1640. 
var. Far(r)undell, 

lFasces (fw-siz), sb. pl. 1598. [L., pl. of 
fascis bundle.] 1. A bundle of rods bound up. 
with an axe in the middle, its blade project- 
ing. 2. transf. and fig. The ensigns of auth- 
ority or power; hence, authority 1619. 

The sen’ proctor..laid down the f, of his 
authority Woop. 

Fascet (fm'sét). 1662. (Of unkn. origin.) A 
tool used to introduce glass bottles into the 
annealing oven. 

Fascia (fæ'fiä). Pl. -iæ; in Arch. -as. 
1663, [- L. fascia band, fillet, casing of a 
door, eto., rel. to FASCES.] fl. in Lal. sense: 
A band, fillet -1606. 2. Arch. Any long flat 
surface of wood, stone, or marble, esp. in the 
Tonic and Corinthian orders, each of the 
three surfaces which make up the architrave, 
(Cf. Fata.) 1563. 3. Anat. A thin sheath of 
fibrous tissue investing a muscle or some 
special tissue or organ; an aponeurosis 1788. 
4. Anything resembling a band or stripe: a. 
Astron. The belt of a planet 1704; b. Conchol. 
A row of perforations 1877; c. Bol., Zool., 
ete. A band of colour 1752; d. Her, = FEsSE. 
1 


1785. [f. prec. + 


[var. of FURTHER- 
B. 


Giyen Unda: rare, 1832. |f. 
ASCES + -IAL. or pertaining to th 
(Roman) fasces. 4 
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Fascial (fefiil), a.* [f. FASOIA + -AL'.] 
Anal, Of or pertaining to the fascie; apo- 
neurotic. 

Fasciate (fæ-Jičt), a. 
-ATE*.] Bot, = FASCIATED. 
Fasciate (fefije't), v. 1658. [- fasciat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. fasciare swathe, f. fascia; see 
FASCIA, -ATE*.] To bind with or as with a 
fascia. 

Fasciated (fe-fie'téd), ppl. a. 1715. [f. 
FASCIA + -ATE! + -ED'. Cf. Fr. fascié.] 1. 
Bot., etc. Compressed or massed together 
1811, 12. Of a roof: Coved on two opposite 
sides only 1715. 3. Marked with bands or 
stripes 1752. 

Fasciation (fwsié^fon). 1650. [- fasciat- 
(See FASCIATE v.) + -ION.] 1. The binding up 
of a limb, etc., with bandages; ta bandage 
—1658. 2. The process of becoming fasciated ; 
also, fasciated condition (see FASCIATED 1) 
1677. 

Fascicle (fzsik'l. 1622. [- L. fasciculus, 
dim of fascis; see FASOES, -CULE.) l, A 
bunch, bundle. Now only in scientific use. 
b. Bot. A number of leaves, flowers, roots, 
etc. growing or occurring in a bunch, 
bundle, or tuft 1794. c. Anat. A bundle of 
fibres, chiefly applied to nerve structures 
1738. 2, A part, number, instalment (of a 
printed work) 1647. Hence Fa'scicled ppl. 
a. (Bot.), growing in a f. 

Fascicular (fási'kinláa), a. 1656. [f. FASCI- 
CULUS + -AR'] fl. Belonging to a bundle. 
(Dicts.) 2. Fertaining to, or of the nature of, 


[f, Fascia 4 c + 


a FASCICLE, as, f. tissue, fibres 1805. Hence 
Fasci-cularly adv. 
Fasciculate (fasi-kiiilét), a. 1794. [f. as 


prec. + -ATE'] Arranged in a FASCICLE; 
fascicle-like. So Fasci-culated ppl. a. 

Fasciculation (fasi:kiulé'-Jon). [f. as prec.; 
see -ATION.] The state of being fasciculate; 
that which is fasciculated. 

Fascicule (fæ'sikiūl). 1609. [- L. fasciculus, 
after Fr. fascicule; cf. FASCICLE, FASCICULUS.) 
fl. A handful. EVELYN. 2. = FASCICLE 2. 
1880. 3. = FASCICLE 1c. 1745. 

Fasciculite (tási-kiüloit). 1823. [f. prec. + 
-ITE! 2 b.] Min. Tufted fibrous hornblende. 

|Fasciculus (füsikiulos) Pl. -li. 1713. 
[L., dim. of fascis; see FASCES, -OULE.] 1. = 
FASCICLE 1; chiefly in scientific use. 2. = 
FASCICLE 2. 1844. 

Fascinate (fe'sine't), v. 1598. [- fascinat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. fascinare, f. fascinum 
spell, witchcraft; see -ATE*.] tl. trans, To 
affect by witchcraft; to enchant, lay under 
a spell —1657. 2. To cast a spell over by a 
look (said esp. of serpents); to render unable 
to move or resist 1041. 3. fig. To attract and 
hold the attention of by an irresistible 
influence 1051. 4 

1. To f. and cure stinking breaths 1657. 2. The 
serpent fascinates its prey, apparently by the 
power of its eyes 1845. 3. A wit that would f. 
sages MOORE. The eye of the Ancient Mariner 
fascinated the wedding guest BURTON. Hence 
Fascinating ppl, a. irresistibly attractive, 
charming. Fa-scinatingly adv. Fa-scinative a, 
tending to f. Fa'scinator. 

Fascination (fwsiné-fon). 1605. [- L. 
fascinatio, f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. Fr. 
fascination.] 1. The casting of a spell; 
sorcery, enchantment; an instance of this. 
Obs. exc. Hist. tb. The state of being under 
a spell -1767, 2. The action or faculty of 
fascinating, as serpents are said to do 1796. 
3. Fascinating quality, irresistibly attractive 
influence; an instance or mode of this 1697. 

2. The f. of the serpent on the bird held her mute 
and frozen LYTTON, 3. That perilous f. which 
haunts the brow of precipices HAWTHORNE. 

Fascine (fesi-n), sb. 1688. [— Fr. fascine — 
L. fascina, f. fascis bundle.] 1. Mil. A long 
cylindrical faggot of brushwood or the like, 
firmly bound together, used in filling up 
ditches, constructing batteries, ete. Usu. in 
Dl. 2. transf. in non-military uses 1712. 

2. A large Dike or Peer made of Fachines and 
Earth 1723. Comb. f.-dwelling, a lacustrine 
habitation supported on fascines. Hence Fas- 
cine v. to fill up with fascines. 

Fascist (fe-fist). 1921. [— It. fascista, f. 
fascio bundle, sheaf, assemblage, association 
(of forces) :— L. fascis; see FASES, -IST.] One 
of a body of Italian nationalists organized in 


FASHIONAL 


1919 under Benito Mussolini to o] Bol: 
sheyism. Hence Fa:scism, th 
and organization. E Principle 
Fash (fees), sb. Sc. and n. dial, 1704; 
vb.] "Trouble, vexation; bother, Bo n] 
ery (in the same senses). à 
Fash (fe), v. Chiefly Sc. and n. dial, 1533, 
[- early mod.Fr. fascher (now fücher) = Rom, 
*fastidicare, f. L. fastus disdain.) 1, trans, To. 
trouble, vex, bother, weary. 2. inir. for 
refl. To weary; to bother oneself; to take 
trouble 1585. 
1. Never f, yoursel’ wi’ me, bı 
EU el ut look to yoursel” 


Fashion (fæ-Jən), sb. [ME. faciun, 

= AFr. fasun, (O)Fr. façon t= L. pomis] 
f. fact-, pa. ppl. stem of facere make, do; seo. 
-ION.] fi. The action or process of 

-1762. 2. Make, build, shape; hence, ap: 
pearance (arch.) ME. tb. Form as opp. to 
matter —1614. 3. A particular make, 

cut, etc. ME. 4, Kind, sort. Now rare. 1502, 
5. Manner, mode, way (rare in pl.) ME. 6, 
Mode of action, behaviour, ur, air. 
(now rare) ME.; pl. actions, gestures, waya 
(now rare) 1569. 17. Outward action; pro- 
tence —1816. 8. A current usage 1489; fin 
pl. often = ‘manners and customs’, ways 
~1721. 9. Conventional usage in dress, modo 
of life, etc., esp. as observed in the 
circles of society; conformity to this, Often 
personified. 1602. b, Fashionable people 
1807. 

1. They judge the f. to be worth about ba, per 
oz. more PEPYS. 2. The f. of his countenance Was 
altered Luke 9:29. 3. I do not like the f. of your 
garments Lear itt. vi. 84. 4. Phr. Inf, to: ofa sort 
to (Merch, V. 1. ii. 23). fter quite another f. 
Dk For. Phr. After, in, a or some f.: not too well, 
6. With such a grace, with such a f, TI s 

f. draws 
9. The 


8. The mind still turns where shifti 
pim of F., and the mould of Forme Haml, mi. 
1 


GoLDsM. Dressed in country f, 1859, 


able to admire or 
out of, vogue; according or contrary to 
tomary rule. (Man, woman) of f.: 
quality, breeding, or repute. b. Now, 
in good society, and conforms to its rules. of 
Comb.: f. paper, a jours of the fashions oF 
fashionable life; f.-piece (Naut.), one of the 
Timbers which describe the b th oi the 

at the Stern’ (Harris); f.-plate, ‘a pic 
design showing the prevailing style or new aty! 
of dress’ (W.). 

Hence Fa:shionless a. without f. or shapes 
Fashion (fa-fon), v. ME. (f. prec. sb., after 
(O)Fr. façonner.) 1. trans. To give fashion 
or shape to; to form, mould, shape. rer 
with out. 2. a. To frame, make (rare) 1640 
1b. To contrive, manage 1604, 13. To change P 
the fashion of; to transform 1780: 
counterfeit, pervert SHAKS. 4. TO DR 
date, adapt fo. Also refl. and. infr. 


Now rare. 1526. P 
Y. Did not one f. vs in the wombe Job 81:15. d 


smith to f. his steel into picks and awls HOQEME 
2. b. His going thence, which Twill f. Ao fall ot 


betweene twelue and one Oth. IV. ll. 242. 9 
thyself to Paul 1502. Much Ado I. lil. 9]. "A 
Doctrines fashioned to the varying hour 


Fashionable (fe-fonib’l), 1000. lf. Fa 


SHION v. and sb. + -ABLE.] 

A. adj. +1, Capable of being fashioned, 
13 
dish. 


shaped, or moulded —1656. $2, P. 
tne ódtward form; merely formal =1010; 

Of a good fashion or appearance; or doie 
—1720. 4, a, Of persons: Observant of 1 
forming to the fashion 1606. b. Mies bri 
Conformable to fashion; in accordans 
prevailing usage; current (now in soe oh 
tory sense) 1608. 5. Of, pertaining 


characteristic of the world Pom 1 
patronized by people of fashion 1712. 


4. Like a f. Hoste, That. slightly shaker T0. b. 
ing Guest by th’ hand Tr. & Cr. III. fle 

ing Guest by th DAT mus. x Tn foc PO 
saloons EMERSON. Usu. in ph 
B. sb. A fashionable person. 

1800, 

Our fair fashionables 1800. _ Fa 
Hence ;Esshlonableness, f, quality. 
shionably ad». in a f. manner, d 
iFa:shional, a. 1817. if. FASHION M 


-AL!,] = FASHIONABLE a, 2, 3. 1620. 


FASHIONED 


Fashioned (fmfond), ppl. a. 1877. (f. 
FASHION sb. + -kD*.] Having a fashion of a 

ified kind, as old-f,, etc, 

Fashioner (fm:fonor). 1548. [f. FASHION v. 
+ mU.) One that fashions; esp. à tailor, 
costumier, modiste (now arch.). 

A f. of doublets SCOTT. 

Fashionist ((wfonist), 1616. [f. FASH- 
10N ab, +-18T,) 1. A follower of the 
fashions, 2. One who seta the fashions. 
MILMAN. 

Fa:shion-monger. 1509, [f. FASHION + 
MoxaxR.] One who studies and follows the 
fashions, Hence tFashion-monging ppl. a. 

Fashious (fm-fos), a. Sc. and n. dial, 1536, 
[= Fr. tfaacheuxz (now fâcheux), f. fascher 
(fücher); seo FASH v., -I0US.] Causing anxiety 
or trouble; tiresome, vexatious. 

Fassaite (fic soit). 1814. [f. Fassa (in the 
Tyrol) + «rre 2 b.] Min. ta. Foliated zeo- 
lite, b. A variety of pyroxene, containing a 
little alumina. 

Fast (fast), sb.' [Early ME. faste - ON. 
fasta = OS., OHG, fasta, t. Gmo. *fastéjan ; 
Bee FAST v.*} 1. An act of fasting; a, as a 
religious observance, or as an expression of 
grief; b. in general ME; te, Abstinence from 
food; also personified —1795. 2. A day or 
season appointed for fasting ME. 

1. b. To break (one’s) J.: see BREAK v. C. Surfet 
Is the father of much f; Meas, for M. I. ii. 130, 2. 
Hp people of Nineueh. proclaimed a f, Jonah 


Comb.: f.-day, a day to be observed as a f.; 
*mass, Shrovetide. 

Fast (fast), sb. (Late ME. fest — ON. festr 
rope for mooring a ship to the shore, f. festa 
fasten, f. fastr Fast a. In mod. Eng, assim. 
to the adj.) Naut, A rope, etc. by which a 
ship or boat Is fastened to a wharf, 

Fast (fast), &b,* 1830. [The adj, used absol.) 
That which is fast or fixed; esp. shore or 
land ico. 

TFast, sb.t (= Fr. faste — L, fastus.) Arro- 
Bance, pornpousness, H. WALPOLE. 

Fast (fast), a. (OE. fest = OF ris. fest, OS. 
fam (Du. vast), OHG, festi (G. fest), ON. 
n prob. orig. += Gmo, *fastus; see FAST 
v. 


I, Firm. 1. Firmly fixed; not easily moved 
or shaken; aettled, stable, Oba. or arch., exe. 
asin sense 4. b. Not easily turned aside, con» 
stant, steadfast. Now only in f. foe (arch.), f. 
friend, OE. c. Of sleep: Deep, sound, un- 
broken, Obs, exc. dial, 1592, d. Of a colour: 
Permanent 1668. 2, Firmly or closely knit 
together, compa dense, solid, Obs. exc. 
dial. OF. 13, Strong; secure against attack 
Or access. Cf, FASTNESS. —1033. 4, Firmly 
attached to something else; that cannot 
easily escape or be extricated; fixed to the 

t lit, and fig. ME. b. Of a knot, band, 
ot easily loosed, Also fig, 1553. 5. Of. 
por, etc.: Close shut, bolted, or locked 
EUR 6. Tenacious, Obs, exc, in f. hold of. 


pe Mach, Phr. F., aground, 
pund, the shore, in 
»we array f, SCOTT. 4. F. in 
L5. F. with the gout Scorr. Phr. To 
Nue f.i to connect or fix firmly; also absol. 
(Naut). 6. Roses Damask & Red are f. Flowers 
of thelr Smels BACON. 
dn Rapid. [app. a sense developed first in 
© adv.) 1. Of action, motion, ete. Quick, 
iid Hence of an agent: Moving, or caus- 
ug to move, rapidly. ME. b. Coming in 
Auick succession. SWkLLEY. €. Of a watch, 
ete.: Ahead of the true time 1840; also of 
sondes; indicating more than the actual 
eight 1908, 2, Adapted to, or productive of, 
qulek movement; spec. in Cricket, Football, 
and Billiards 1867. 3. Living too fast; dissi- 
Mid dissolute. Often applied to women in 
A der sense: Disregardful of restraint. Also 
anaf 1745. 

3 ile Weeds are f. in growth Rich. LIT, Wl. d. 
in A hood f. bowler 1886, 2. A f. line of railway 
Dr ¢ ground [at a football match] was very 
their apaan All the f. men were anxious to make 
géggalntanos 1841, Lucknow ls a f. place L. 


OLPRAN 
also in f. and loose pulley, a 


Comb.: f;-pulle; 
z Y, 
contrivance for disengay 
ging and re-ei g 
machinery, consisting of two pulleys, one fixed on 
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an axle, the other, having a bush, loose, so that 
the band conve; the motion 
D Pig tar mes re 
disturbing’ the 


Fast (fast), adv. (OK. fæste = OB, fasto 
(Du. vast), OHG. fasto (G. fast almost), ON. 
fast :- Gmo. *fastd, t. *fastuz (prec.).] 1. In a 
fast manner, 80 as not to be moved or shaken; 
lit. and fig.; firmly, fixedly. 2. With firm 
grasp, attachment, or adhesion; tightly, 
securely. lit, and fig. OE. 3, In a close-fitting 
manner; 60 as to leave no opening ME. 4, Of. 
proximity: Close, hard; very near. Now 
only in f. beside, f. by (arch. or poet), ME. 
15. Closely, at once -1782. 6. Quickly, 
epum, swiftly ME.; in quick succession 


1. Stand f. in the faith 1 Cor. 16:18, Phr, To 
sleep fast, ie, soundly, 2. F. binde, f. finde 
Merch. . 58. Phr, To stick f.: often fig. to be 
nonplussed, 3. Substantial dores, Cross-barrd and 
bolted f. Mitt. P, L. 1V. 190. 4. F. by Hell Gate 
Mu, P. L. n. 725, 6. His health was breaking f. 


TREVELYAN. My thoughts come f. SHELLEY, 
Phr. To live f.: a. to expend gaok one's vital 
energy; b. to live a dissipated life, 


fFast, v. (OK. fastan = OF ris, festia, OS. 
Sestian (Du. vesten), OHG, festen, ON, festa; 
i= Gmo. *fastjan, f, *fastuz (prec.), 
make fast to something; to bind together, 
Also refl. and (nir. for reft. -1665. 2. To fix 
in something else; to fix firmly 1664. 3. To 
confirm (a covenant); to pledge (faith, eto.) 
-1470. 

Fast (fast), v." (OE. fastan = OF ris, featia, 
(M)Du. vasten, OHG, fastén (G. fasten), ON. 
fasta, Goth. fastan += Gmo. *fastéjan, f. 
*fastus; see Fast a.) 1, intr, To abstain from 
food, or to ‘oat meagre’, either as a religious 
observance or as an expression of grief. 2. 
gen, To go without food (or drink), Const. 
from. Also transf, OK. 13. trans. To pass 


Phr, To f, against, upon (a 
.): to sit witout food or dein at the door 
of a debtor, or any person who refused to satisfy 
a lawful demand, 

Fast and (tor) loose. 1557. a. An old 
cheating game played with a stick and a belt 
or string 1578, b. fig. Slippery or inconstant, 
as in To play (al) fast and loose 1657, C. 
Shiftiness 1648, 

Fasten, & Obs, exe, in Comb, (OK. 
festen. = Gmo, *fastunjam, f. *fastéjan Fast 
v."; rel, to O8. fastunnia, Goth, fastubni.) = 
Fast ab." 1, 2, 

Fasten (fa's'n), v. (OE. fastnian = OFris. 
Jfestna, OS. fastnon, OHG. fastindn, fest- > 
WüGme. *fastindjan, f. *fastuz FAST a., #00 
-EN] To make Fast, 1l, (rans, To mako 
firm or stable; to confirm -1043. 12. To 
make firm or solid; to strengthen 1657; 
intr, to set -1730. 13. To make fast (in fot- 
ters), Also intr. -1032, 4, (rans, To make 
fast to something elso; to attach by a tle or 
bond. Also absol. or intr, ME. 5. To make 
fast, secure, Also fínir. ME. 16, To close 
(the hands, teeth) with a grip ~1607. 17. To 
deliver effectively (a blow) 1097. 8. fig. in 
senses 4, 5: To fix (something) upon a person 
ME. 9. intr. To f. on, upon: ta, To obtain a 
firm hold upon; b. to seize on, lay hold of. 


ME. 

2. intr, Buildings, .are taken with the Frost. 
before ever they have fasten'd 1726. 4. My wife 
and I, Fastned our selues at eyther the mast 
SHAK. 5. Breeches fasten’d with Buttons 1000. 
To f. the door FIRLDING. Sit at the helm—f. thin 
sheet SHELLEY. 7. Wee could never come once to 
f. a blow on him 1632. 8 If I ean f. but one Cup. 
vpon him Oth. 11. ili. 60. The eyes of all. were 
fastened on him Luke 4:20. Phr. To f. a quarrel 


upon. 
‘Fastener (tas'non). 1628, |f. prec. + -Xm'.] 
1. One who or that which fastens 1755. 12. 
slang. A warrant for arrest ~1786. 
Fastening (fa's'nin), vòl. sb. ME. |f. as 
prec. + -ING'.) 1. The action of FASTEN v. 
+2. The condition of being fastened, Only in 
ME. 3. coner. That which fastens or makes 


secure ME. 

3. Sash Fastenings 1709. The fastenings of a 
cuirass 1850. 

Fastens. 1616. Short for next. 


FAT 


Fastens-een, -eve, -even, Se, and n. dial, 
ME. (f. OE. fmsenes, genitivo of fasten 
FASTEN ab., + EVEN, Eve.) Tho eve of or day 
before the fast (of Lent); SWkovg- TUESDAY, 

Faster (fastos). ME. (f. Fast v. + ER’) 
One who fasta or abstains from food. 

[Fasti (fmstol), 1011. [L,, pl, of fastus 
(dies) a lawful day, a day on which the 
courts sat,] m. Rom. Antig. A calendar or 
calendars, indicating the lawful days for 
legal business, and also the festivals, gamos, 
anniversaries, ete., connected with each day 
of tho year. b. (ranaf. A chronological 


register of eventa. 

Fastidio'sity. [f. next  -ITY; &ee -osrrY.] 
Fastidiousnoss, SWIFT, 

Fastidious (füsti-dios), a. ME. (= L. fas 
tídiosua, f. fastidium loathing; seo -lovs. Of. 
Fr, fastidieux.) t1, That creates disgust 
~1734. 12. That feels disgust —1078; full of 
pride; disdainful -1790. 3. Easily disgusted, 
squeamish; over-nice 1612, 

1. Folly is. .f. to society BARROW. 2. Proud 
youth! f. of the lower world Yound. 3. A f, ago., 
and one of false refinement "TRENCH. Hence 
Fasti-dious-ly adv., -ness. 

Fastidium (fisti-dióm). rare, 1734, [= L. 
fastidium, f. fastus Past sb] Dingust; ennui, 

Fastigiate (fmstidsi¢t), a. 1002. [f. L. fas- 
tigium summit of a gable, top, vertex + 
*ATE*.] 1, Sloping up to a point liko a cone or 
pyramid; in Bot, having flowers or branches 
whose extremities form a cono-like outline, 
2. ta. Bot, Formerly (after Fr, fastigié): Hav- 
ing a horizontal surface at the top, as in an 
umbel or corymb —1704. b, Hence, of a 
xoophyte; = CORYMBED 1846, 

Fastigiate (fwstidgie't), v, 1647. (f, as 
preo, + -ATE*,] (rans, To make pointed at the 
top like a gable; intr. to taper to a point, 
Hence Fasti-giated ppl. a. ‘roofed, nar- 
rowed up to the top’ (J.). 

tFasti-gious, a. 1070. (f. noxt  -0U8; tho 
fig. sense is = L. faatigiosus sumptuous.) 
With gables; fig, pretentious -1097. 

lFastigium (fwstidsidm), 1677. [L.] 1. 
Apex, summit; in Arch, the ridge of a house, 
2. The gable end (of a roof); a pediment 1849, 
3. The acme of Intensity (of a disease) 1870, 

Fasting (fantin), vbl. ab, ME. |f, Fast v." 
+ NO] 1, The action of Fast v,^ 12, A 
season of abstinence from food -1656. 3. 
attrib., ns In f.-spittle, the saliva that is in 
the mouth before one's fast is broken 1400. 
Hence Fasting-day = FAsT-DAY. 

Fastish (fasstif), a. 1854. [f, Fast a. + 
-1si'.) Somewhat fast, 

Fa'stland, 1883, [f. Fast a. + LAND; after 
G. featland.| The mainland, as dist, from 
the islands; the continent, 

Fastly (fa-stli), adv. arch, OW, |f. Fast a. 
+ LY", Now repl, by Fast adv.) 11, 9 Fast 
adv, —1817, 2, Rapidly; hence, readily. Now 
rare, ME. 

Fastness (fa-stnés), (OK. /æstnes, f, FAST a, 
+ :NISN; for the concr, use of -nesa of, wilder- 
ness.) 1, The quality or state of being Fast, 
in various sonsos, 12, Of style: Conclnenens, 
pithiness, ASCHAM, 13, That which fastens or 
keeps fast -1070, 4, A place not easily 
forced; a stronghold OK. 

4 They would rather tempt us to attempt them. 
in thelr f, CROMWELL. 

Fastuous (fovstiu;os), a, Now rare, 1638, 
[7 late L. fastuosus, in Sastomua, f. fastus 
FAST sb.*; poo -008, -UOUR.) Haughty, arro. 


gant, pretentious, ostentatious, Honoo 
tFastuo'sity, f. quality. "stuous-ly 
adv., -ness. 


fFat (fmt), sb. [obs form of Var.) 1. A 
vessel; esp, à large vessel for liquids —1755. 
3. A cask or barrel to contain dry things 
~1812, 4, A measure of capacity ~1706. 

1, In thy Fattes our Cares be drown'd SHAKS. 

Fat (fmt), a. and sb, (OK. fal) = OF ria. 
fati, fell, MDu., MLG, velt (Du. vet), OHG. 
Jeigzit (G. feist) ~~ WGmo, *faitida, pa. ppl. 
formation on Gme, *failjan fatten, f, *faítaz 
adj. fat.] 

A. adj. I. 1. Of an animal used for food: 
Fatted, ready to kill. 2, In well-fed condi- 
tion, plump; well supplied with fat; in bad 
sense, corpulent, obese. Also fig. OE. 3. 


FAT 


transf. Of things: Thick, full-bodied; spec. of 
printing types ME. 

1. A feste of fatte bestes WYCLIF Isa. 25:6. 2.A 
f. baby 1864. So f. a man one rarely sees 1856. 3. 
F. letter is a letter with a broad stem 1841, 

II. 1. Containing much fat; greasy, oily, 
unctuous OE. Of wood, etc.: Resinous (U.S.) 
1831. Of coal: Bituminous 1883. 2. Of mould, 
clay, etc.: Containing much plastic matter; 
Sticky. Of limestone: Pure. 1502. 3. Of 
fluids: Charged with solid or extraneous 
particles ME. 

1. Cloid with F. Meate SHAKS. F. Amber 
DRYDEN. 2. A f. Earth full of Allom Moxon, 3. 
p standing water 1587. A f. mist 1659. F. ale 

OTT. 

III. 1. Yielding rich returns ME. 2. Well 

supplied with what is needful or desirable 


1503. 

1. The broad f. fields of Kent 1851. A f. Lawsuit 
1854. F. jobs 1883, livings 1895. 2. Ina f, pasture 
Ezek. 34:14. Af. Cit 1764, Phr. F. work (1 ypog.), 
work especially paying to the compositor who 
works by the piece. page: one having many 
blanks. A f. lot (coll great deal (often iron)... 

IV. Like a fat animal; slow-witted, inert, 
self-complacent 1588. 

Make the heart of this people f. Isa. 6:10, 

Comb.: f.-bird, (a) the Pectoral Sandpiper 
(U.S.); (b) the Guacharo; -trained (sense I. 2 or 
IV); -headed a., having a f. head; dull, stupid; 
-lute, a mixture of pipeclay and linseed oil for 
filling joints. 

Hence Fa:tly adv. tgreasily; largely; clumsily. 
Fa'ttish a. somewhat f. tsomewhat greasy. 

B. sb.' 1. The adj. used absol. The fat part 
of anything ME. b. transf. The richest part 
of anything. Hence, Plenty, superabun- 
dance. Obs. exc. in The f. of the land. 1570. 2. 
a. The oily concrete substance of which the 
fat parts of animal bodies are chiefly com- 
posed. Often specialized as beef-, mutton-, 
ete. f. b. Chem. Any of a class of organic 
compounds of which animal fat is the type. 
1539. 3. Corpulence, obesity 1720. 4. In 
various trades, etc., applied to especially 
paying kinds of work 1700. 

4. Fat among printers means void spaces GROSE. 
A piece of ‘fat’ (that is, a good piece of exclusive 
news) 1890. Phr, (All) the f. is in the fire: in early 
use, the design has irremediably failed; now used. 
when something has been said or done which is 
sure to provoke an explosion of anger. 

Fat (fet), v. (OE. féttian, f. fit) FAT a.] 
Tl. trans. As tr. Heb. dissen: To anoint 
(the head); to load (an altar) with fat —1698. 
2. intr. To become fat. Also fig. ME. 3. 
trans. To make fat, fatten; to fertilize (the 
soil) ME, 

2. The hogs. which have been fatting 1704. 3. 
Numbers of black cattle are fatted here GRAY. 
This..fatted the sheep 1829. Which with the 
ashes left after the burning fatteth the ground. 


GAGE. 

Fatal (fé-tál), a. ME. (- (O)Fr. fatal or 
L. fatalis, f. fatum FATE; see -AL'.] ți. Allot- 
ted or decreed by fate; destined, fated 1713. 
12. Doomed to —1668. 3. Of the nature of 
fate; inevitable, necessary 1605. 4. Concerned 
or dealing with destiny ME.; tprophetic 
—1035; tominous —1658. 5. Fateful ME 6, 
Deadly, destructive, ruinous. Const. fo. 1514. 
7. Hence, in a weakened sense: Disastrous, 
gravely mischievous 1681. 

3. Nature is a blind and f. Agent 1663. 4. The 
Parew (or fatall Goddesses) are three 1624. The f. 
thread of life 1704. 5. The f. spot SCOTT. 6. A f. 
instrument GOLDSM., stroke COWPER, disease 
1803, error H. SPENCER, accident 1895. 7. 
Wars had also a f. influence on population 1794. 
Hence Fa:tally adv. 

Fatalism (fé-tüliz'm). 1078. [f. prec. + 
-ISM, perh. — Fr. falalisme.] 1. The doctrine 
that all things are determined or arbitrarily 
decreed by fate. (In early use not distin- 
guished from ‘necessitarianism’.) 2. Sub- 
mission to the decree of fate 1734. 

Fatalist (fé!-talist). 1650. [f. as prec. + 
-IST, perh. — Fr. fataliste.] 1. One who holds 
the doctrine of fatalism 2. One whose con- 
duct is regulated by fatalism 1734. 3, attrib. 
or adj, = next 1843. 

Fatalistic (fé'tali-stik), a. 1832. [f prec, + 
-Ic.) Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
fatalism. 

Fatality (fételiti). 1490. [- Fr, fatalité or 
late L. fatalitas, f. L. fatalis; see FATAL, -ITy.) 
1, The condition of being predetermined by 
or subject to fate or destiny; the agency of 
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fate or necessity; also fig. 1631. b. That 
which a person or thing is fated to 1589. 2. 
Predestined liability to disaster 1654. 3, 
Fatalness; a fatal influence 1490, 4. A cala- 
mity 1648; a disaster resulting in death 1840. 

1. The blind impulses of F. and Fortune BENT- 
LEY. 2. The f. attending an accursed house 
SYMONDS. 3. The insidious f. of hot countries 
KANE. 4. Fatalities to which the human race is 
liable 1815. 

Fatalness (fé-tálnés). 1651. [f. FATAL + 
-NESS.] 1. “Invincible necessity’ (J. and mod. 
Dicts.). 2. Disastrous nature; deadly 
quality. 

|Fata Morgana (fa-ti mọIgā'nă). 1818. 
[It. fata a fairy; Morgana, sister of the legen- 
dary Arthur, app. located in Calabria by 
Norman settlers.) A kind of mirage most 
frequently seen in the Strait of Messina, 
attributed formerly to fairy agency. Also fig. 
attrib. Cloud mountains, and fatamorgana cities 
CARLYLE. 

Fate (fé't), sb. ME. [orig. — It. fato, later — 
its source, L, fatum lit. ‘that which has been 
spoken’, pa. pple. neut. of fari. The L. 
sense was, primarily, a sentence of the gods 
(= Gr. @éc¢arov); subseq., ‘lot’ or ‘portion’ 
(= Gr. poîpa), and hence asin sense 1. See also 
Fay. sb.*] 1. The principle, power, or agency 
by which events are unalterably predeter- 
mined from eternity. Often personified. 2. 
Mythol. a. The goddess of Fate; in Homer 
Moipe, b. pl. In Gr. and Rom. mythol., the 
three goddesses, Clotho, Lachesis, and 
Atropos, supposed to determine the course 
of human life (Gr. Moipa, L. Parce, Fata) 
1590. 3. That which is fated to happen; in pl. 
Predestined events 1667. b. An oracle. Mrs, 
BROWNING. 4. What will become of, or has 
become of (a person or thing); ultimate con- 
dition, destiny 1768. b. Death, destruction, 
ruin ME. c. An instrument of death or 
destruction (poet.) 1700. 

1. F. was something that even the gods often en- 
deavoured..to resist PRIESTLEY. 2. We three 
Sat muffled like the Fates TENNYSON. 3. What I 
will is F. So spake th’ Almightie Miur. He de- 
serves a better f. 1668. 4. Anxiety for the f. of the 
Edystone SMEATON. The f. of a minister who. . 
had thwarted the popular will FROUDE. Phr. To 
decide, fix, seal one's f. c. Hissing fly the feather'd 
fates POPE. 
Fated (fé-téd), ppl. a. 1601. [f. prec. + 
-ED*.] 1. Appointed by fate 1715. 2. Doomed 
to destruction 1817. 3. Fateful. SHAKS. 4. 
Guided or driven on by fate 1801. 5. Of 
armour: Made proof by spells. DRYDEN. 

2. Cavalry..were fast approaching the f. city 
MACAULAY. 

Fateful (fé-tfül, a. 1715. [f. as prec. + 
-FUL,] 1. Prophetic of destiny. 2. Fraught 
with destiny; decisive 1800. 3. Controlled as 
if by fate 1876. 4. = FATAL 6. 1764, 5. Of 
eventful history 1880. 

1. That f. Hebrew Prophecy CARLYLE. 2. Each 
minute seemed f. to her 1861. 4. The soldier's f. 
steel 1808. Hence Fa‘teful-ly adv. 
Fat-faced, a. 1632. [f. FAT a. + FACE sb. 
* -ED*.] Having a fat face; spec. in Printing, 
as fat-faced Egyptian. 

Fat-head. 1842. |f. Far a. + HEAD.] 1. 
A stupid dolt. 2. a. A labroid fish, Semicos- 
Suphus or Pimelometopon pulcher. b. The 
Blackheaded Minnow, Pimephales promelas. 

Fat-hen (fm-the:n. 1795. A name for 
certain plants of the Goosefoot tribe, Cheno- 
podium bonus-henricus and Atriplex patula. 

Father (fa:0o1) sb. [OE. fader = OFris, 
feder, OS. fadar (Du. vader), OHG. fater (G. 
vater), ON. faðir, Goth. fadar :- Gmc. *fadër 
i- IE. *polér, repr. also by L. pater, Gr. 
mer/jp, Skr. pitar-. For the change of d to 6 cf. 
brother, mother, gather, hither, together, 
whether.) 1. One who has begotten a child, a 
male parent, the nearest male ancestor. Also 
Jig. and transf. 2. A male ancestor more re- 
mote than a parent, esp. the founder of a 
race or family, a progenitor. In pl. ances- 
tors. Also loosely for ‘a man of old’, ‘a 
patriarch’. OE. 3. One who institutes, 
originates, calls into being; a designer, 
framer, originator. Also, the first or a dis- 
tinguished example of (an immaterial thing). 
ME. 4. One who performs the offices of a 
father by protecting care, etc.; one to whom. 
filial reverence and obedience are due OE. 


FATHOM 


5. a. Applied to God, expressing His 

to Jesus, to mankind in general, or Aon 
tians (as His children by régeneration or 
adoption) OE. b. Theol. The F.; the First 
Person of the Trinity OE. 6. Eccles. a, A 
confessor or spiritual director ME. b, A 
priest; a superior of a monastic house 1571. 
C. Applied to bishops 1508. d. The Holy F.. 
the Pope ME. e. Prefixed to the name of a. 
priest. Also abbrev. (chiefly in R.C. use) F., 
Fr. 1529. 7. A respectful title given to an old 
man; also in personifications, as P. Christmas, 
F. Thames, F. Time (ct. TIME sb. ITI. 2) 1559, 
8, The oldest member of a society, ete. 1705; 
the leading individual of a number 1000, 9, 
pl. The leading men or elders of à city or an 
assembly 1590. 

1. His Fathers own Son 1670. fi. Thy wish was 
F. (Harry) to that thought 2 Hen. IV, 1.1. 8. The 
child is f. of the man Wonpsw. 2. One man alone, 
the f. of us all, Drew not his life from woman 
COWPER, Phr. To be gathered to or sleep with one’s 
fathers. 3. Abraham the f. of fayth EDEN. The F. 
of Lies himself (cf. John 4) 1826, Plato as the 
f. of Idealism JOWETT. r. F. of Lights, ete.: 
God. The Fathers (of the Church): the: early 
Christian writers, The Fathers. (U.S,):_ the 
framers of the constitution, 4. A F. of the Com- 
mon-weale 1 Hen. VI, Iii. i. 98. I will be a f. to 
thee MASSINGER. 6. a. Penance, will I none 
ScorT. b. A F. of a Convent ADDISON. 7. In vain 
on f. Thames she calls for ald Pops. 8. The F, of 
the City HEARNE. The F. of Waters JOHNSON. 
9. The fathers of the council GIBBON. 

Comb.: f.-dust = POLLEN; -general, the chief 
of the Society of Jesus; t-queller, a parricide, 

Father (fā'ðə1), v. ME. |f. prec. 8b.] 1. 
trans. To be or become the father of; to 
beget. Also fig. 1483. 2. To appear or ac- 
knowledge oneself as the father (or, hence, a8 
the author) of; to adopt, take the responsi- 
bility of ME. 3. To act as a father to, look 
after 1577. 4. To provide with a father; to 
fix the paternity of on or upon. Also fig. 1542. 

1. Cowards f. Cowards, & Base things Syre Bace 
SHAKS. fig. Shall Error..still f. Truth TENNY- 
SON. 2. Men of wit, Who often father'd what he 
writ SWIFT, 4. The Lady fathers her selfe SHAKS. 
fig. This saiying. .is fathered on Socrates UDALL, 

Phr. To f. (a thing) upon (something else): to 
trace to (Something) as a source or origin. 

Fatherhood (fü-6o1hud); also t-head. 
ME. [f. FATHER sb. + -H00D, -HEAD.] 1, The 
relation of a father to a child; paternity. 
Also fig. 12. Authority of or as of a father 
—1690. 13. The personality of a father, a8 & 
form of address —1082. 

Father-in-law (fi-óorinlj) ME. [After 
AFr. en ley, OFr. en loi (de mariage) ‘in law 
(of marriage)'.] 1. The father of one’ 
husband or wife. 2. STEPFATHER. (A 
misuse.) 1552. 3. as vb. FIELDING, 

1. Gerard. .called to hym his father in law, his 
wyfes f. LD. BERNERS. 


jFa-therkin. (OE. fwder cyn, f. feeder 
genitive + cyn KIN.) Descent by the father's 
side 1556. 


Fatherland (fa-doalénd). 1623. If. ur 
sb. + LAND.] 1. The land of one's iced 
The land of one’s fathers; mother-country 
1822. 

1. The F.:now usually — Germany. im 

Fa:ther-la:sher. 1074. The name Of bwa 
species of sea-fish, Cottus bubalis and scor 


[See -LESS.] 


pius. 

Fatherless (fá-0o116s), a. ME. t 
1, Having no father. d a book, ete. 
Without a known author . 

1. A father of the f. Ps. 68:5. 2. F. essays xir 

Fatherlike (fà-0oiloik). ME. TS 
A. adj. 1. tLike one's father —1614. Hers: 
a father; fatherly 1570. B. adv. In a fa 
manner, as a father 1604. 

Father-long-legs. 1796. = 
LEGS. P di 

Fatherly (fa-doali), a. (OW. federió 5 
fader father + -lié; see -LY.] Tl. d 2. 
—1633; ancestral; also, venerable oa EU 
Resembling a father 1577. 3. Suc 
proper in or from a father ME. qp, Hence 

3. With my fatherlie blessing JAS. f. rper, 
Fa'therliness. So Fa‘therly adv.in af mon 

Fathership (fa-Soxfip). 1583. P father 
The position of a father; paternity, 
hood. i 

Fathom (fæ-ðom), sb. LO. febm, Comey, 
to OFris. fethem, OS. fadmos pl. 


*DADDY-LONG- 


FATHOM 


outstretched (Du. vadem, vaam 6 feet), OHG. 
fadum. cubit (G. faden 6 feet), ON. fadmr 
embrace, bosom :- Gmc. *fapmaz, f. base 
*fap-.] 11. In pl. The embracing arms (OE. 
only); tfig. grasp, power —1022. 2. fa. A 
stretching of the arms in a straight line to 
their full length —1785. b. fig. Breadth of 
comprehension, grasp; ability (arch.) 1604. 3. 
A measure of length: ta. A CuBIT -ME.; b. 
The length of the outstretched arms; hence, 
6 feet; now chiefly used in taking soundings 
OE. 4. In Mining, 6 feet square by the whole 
thickness of the vein 1778. 5. A quantity of 
wood 6 ft. square in section 1577. 


2. b. Another of his Fadome, they haue none 
Oth. 1. i. 153. 3. b. Full fadom fiue thy Father 
lies SHAKS. 

Fathom (fmdem), v. [OE. fepmian, f. 
fepm FATHOM sb.] 1. (rans. To encircle (and, 
hence, to measure) with extended arms. 
Also transf. and fig. ME. 2. To measure with 
a fathom-line; to sound; also fig. 1613. b. To 
get to the bottom of, thoroughly understand 
1625. 3. inir. To take soundings (lit. and fig.) 
1007. 

1. Stocks of Vines..as big in bulk as two men 
can f. HEYLIN. fig. Cæsar. in his arms Fathom- 
ing the earth M. NGER. 2. fig. O God, who can 
fadome thy eternity 1642. b. [His] character I 
am. unable to f. MME. D'ARBLAY. 

Hence Fa:thersable a. Fa:thomer, one who 
fathoms; an instrument for taking soundings. 

Fathomless (fæ-ðəmlės), a. 1606, [f. prec. 
+ -LESS.] 1. That cannot be measured or 
fathomed. 2. fiy. That cannot be penetrated; 
incomprehensible 1645. 

1. F. and unquiet deeps Mrur, 2. The f. mys- 
tery of the universe 1883. Hence Fa-thomlessly 

jo. 


adv. 

Fatidic, -al (ie'ti;dik, -àl), a. 1007. [= L. 
fatidicus, 1. fatum FATE + -dicus, f. weak var. 
of base of dicere say; see -I0, -IOAL.] Of or 
concerned with predicting fates; gifted with 
the power of prophecy; prophetic. 

The Ancients write of some Trees, that they are 
Fatidical HowzLL. Hence Fati-dically adv. 

Fa:tigable, Fati-guable, a. 1008. [- OFr. 
fatigable — late L. fatigabilis, f. L. fatigare; see 
FATIGUE v., -ABLE.] Capable of being fatigued; 
easily tired. Hence  Fa-tigableness, 
Fati-guableness, 

TFa:tigate, pa. pple. 1471. [- L. fatigatus, 
Da. pple. of fatigare FATIGUE v.; Bee -ATE'.] 
Fatigued —1607. 


His doubled spirit Requickened what in flesh 
was f. Cor. I1. ii. 121. 


tFa-tigate, v. 1535. [- fatigat-, pa. ppl. 
Stem of L. faligare FATIGUE v.; See -ATE?.] 
Hence Fatiga-tion, the action of fatiguing; 
weariness. 

Fatigue (fati-g), sb. 1669. [- Fr. fatigue, f. 
(O)Fr. fatiguer; see next.] 1. Weariness re- 
sulting from bodily or mental exertion 1719. 
2, transf. The condition of weakness in 
metals caused by repeated blows or con- 
tinued strain 1854. 3. That which causes 
Weariness; labour, toil 1669. 4. The extra- 
Professional duties of a soldier 1776. b. Short 
Tor f.-party 1876. 

n Extremities of famine and f. PRESCOTT. 3. 
he fatigues of the election are over BURKE. 
aQomb.: f.-call, the call to f.-duty; -dress, the 

ress worn on f.-duty; -duty = FATIGUE sb. 4; 


“party, a party of soldiers on f.-duty. 
ence Fatigueless a. Fatiguesome a. 
wearisome. 


Fatigue (füti-g), v. 1693. [- (O)Fr. fatiguer 
7 L. fatigare exhaust as with riding or work- 
ing, weary, harass, f. *fatis in ad fatim, 
affatim to satiety, prop. ‘to bursting’ (cf. 
faltscare, -ari burst open, gape open)] 1. 
ae To tire, weary; to harass with toil; 
© exhaust with labour’ (J.). 2. To weaken 

y straining 1794. 

Fatiloquent (fe'ti-lokwént), a. 1656. [f. L. 
fatiloquus, t. fati-, comb. form ot fatum FATE 
T -loquus, t. loqui speak, after eloquent, etc.] 

eclaring fate; prophetic. So tFatido- 
duency (rare). tFatidoquist, a fortune- 
eller. 

Fatiscent (fáti-sónt), a. 1807. [- fatiscent-, 
E ppl. stem of L. faliscere yawn; see -ENT.] 

aving chinks or clefts; cracked. Hence 

er ecence (Geol.), the condition of being f. 
sehen (feetlin), sb. 1526. [f. FAT v. + 

NG"; ef, nursling.] A calf, lamb, or other 
Young animai fatted for slaughter. 
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Fatling (fetlin), a. [dim. of Far a., after 
Drec.; see -LING',] Small and fat. TENNYSON. 

Fatness (fe-tnés), OE. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] 1. The quality or state of being fat; 
fullness of flesh, corpulence. {Of a tree: 
Oiliness, juiciness. Of soil: Unctuous nature; 
hence fertility, 12. That which makes fertile 
—1738. 13. concr. Fat —1697. +4. The richest 
or best part of anything —1665. 

1. God giue thee the dew of heauen, and the 
fatnesse of the earth Gen. 27:28. 2. Thy paths 
drop fatnesse Ps. 65:11. 4. Cities, which..de- 
voured the f. of the whole Kingdom 1644. 

Fatted (fw-téd), ppl. a. arch. 1552. [pa. 
pple. of Fat v.] Made or grown fat, fattened. 
Now only in to kill the f. calf, after Luke 925. 

Fatten (fet'n), v. 1552. [f. FAT a. + -EN*.] 
1. trans. To make fat or plump; usually, to 
make fit to kill. Also transf. and fig. 2. intr. 
To become fat; also fig. 1638. 3. trans. To 
enrich (the soil); to fertilize. Also transf. and 
fig. 1563. 

1. To f. pukoro .give them mashed potatoes 
[etc.] SOYER. 2. fig. Persons, who f. on the 
calamities of their country HUME. 3. The river 
Nilus, whose overflowings doe marveylously f. 
the earth FULKE. Hence Fa-ttener, one who or 
that which fattens. 

Fattrels (fe-trélz), sb. pl. Sc. [- Fr. tfa- 
traille trash (CorGR.).] Ribbon-ends. BURNS. 

Fatty (fæ-ti), a. ME. [f. FAT + -Y'.] 1. Re- 
sembling, or of the nature of, fat, oleaginous, 
greasy. 2. Consisting of or containing fat 
1015. 3. Marked by morbid deposition of fat 
1866. 

1. F. ink 1879. 2. A F. tumour is a mass of soft 
yellow fat, generally enclosed in a. .thin fibrous 
capsule Syd. Soc. Lex. 3. F. degeneration, that 
condition in which a part or the whole of any 
tissue or organ is replaced by fat Syd. Soc. Lez. 
F. heart or kidney = f. degeneration of the heart 
or kidney. 

Phrases. F. oil = fixed oil. F. acids, a group of 
acids extracted from fats and fixed oils in saponi- 
fication. F. acid series = acetic series of acids, 

Hence Fa-ttily adv., only in fattily-degenerated. 
Farttiness, f, condition or quality. 

+Fa-tuate, ppl. a. [~ late L. fatuatus, pa. 
pple. of fatuari, f. fatuus; see FATUOUS, -ATE*.] 
Rendered fatuous. B. JONS. 

Fatuitous (fătiū-itəs), a. 1734. [f. next + 
-ous.] Characterized by fatuity. 

Fatuity (fătiū-Tti). 1538. [- Fr. fatuité or L. 
fatuitas, t. fatuus; see -ITY.] 1. Folly. Now 
chiefly: Idiotic folly; mental blindness 
caused by infatuation. Also, that which is 
fatuous, 2. Idiocy, dementia. Now rare. 
1621. 

1. O strange f. of youth THACKERAY. var. 
Fa‘tuism (in sense 2). 

Fatuous (fæ'tiŭəs), a. 1008. [f. L. fatuus 
foolish, silly, insipid + -OUs.] 1. Foolish, 
vacantly silly, stupid, besotted 1633. 2. That 
is imbecile; idiotic. Now rare exe. in Se. Law. 
1778. +3. In L. sense: Insipid, vapid —1024. 

1. F. commonplaces MORLEY, disregard for 
intellect 1878. Phr. F. fire = IGNIS FATUUS. So 
J. light, vapour, etc. Hence Fa'tuous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Fat-witted, a. 1596. [f. FAT a. + WIT + 
-Ep*.] Dull, slow, thick-headed. 

Faubourg (fobur). [Late ME. fabo(u)r, fau- 
bourgh — Fr. faubourg, tfaulbourg, tfaux- 
bourg (xy), the earlier existence of which is 
vouched for by med.L. falsus burgus (xiv) 
‘false city’, i.e. not the city proper.] A por- 
tion of a town or city lying outside the gates; 
a suburb. (In Paris still applied to parts of 
the city now included within the walls.) 

Faucal(fikál) 1864. [f. next + -AL'.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the fauces or 
throat. Applied chiefly to certain deep gut- 
tural sounds, esp. in the Semitic languages. 

B. sb. A faucal sound 1883. 

\Fauces (fsiz, sb. pl. 1541. [L. = 
throat.] 1. Anat. The cavity at the back of 
the mouth, from which the larynx and the 
pharynx open out. 2. Bot. The throat of a 
calyx, corolla, ete. 1840. 3. Conch. That por- 
tion of the chamber of a shell which can be 
seen from the aperture. 

Hence Fau-cial a. of, pertaining to, or 
proceeding from, the f. 

Faucet (fü:sét), sb.! ME. (O)Fr. fausset 
— Pr. falset, f. falsar bore (= (O)Fr. fausser 
damage, break into).] ti. A peg or spigot to 
stop the vent-hole in a cask or in a tap; a 
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vent-peg —1741. 2. A tap for drawing liquor 
from a barrel, etc. Now dial. and U.S. ME. 
tb. A tapster. B. Jons. 3. U.S. ‘The en- 
larged end of a pipe to receive the spigot end 
of the next section’ (Knight). 

jFau'cet, Fau:set, sb.* 1684. [Corrupt f. 
Facet.) = Facer. Also used of a faceted 
stone. —1712. 

Faucitis (fosoitis). 1875. [f. FAUCES + 
-Imis.] Path. Inflammation of the fauces. 

iFau-fell. 1594. [- Arab. fawfal, füfal.] = 
ARECA —1693. 

Faugh (fọ), interj. 
abhorrence or disgust. 

Fough, he smells all lamp-oyle B, JONS. 

Fauld, Sc. and dial, var. of FOLD, 

Fauld (füld). 1874. [perh. = prec.] Min. 
‘The tymp-arch or working arch of a fur- 
nace' (Knight). 

Fault (fült, folt), sb. (ME. faul(e — (O)Fr. 
faute and faut :- Rom. *fallita, *fallitum, 
subst. use of fem. and n. of *fallitus, pa. pple. 
of L, fallere FAIL v. The sp. with /, following 
Fr. tfaulte (X1V), finally influenced the pro- 
nunc., but the orig. pronunc. (fot) survives 
in many dialects.) tl. Deficiency, want of 
(something specified), Also absol. 1591. 12. 
Default, failing, neglect —1587. 3. A defect, 
imperfection. (In Morals, something less 
serious than a vice.) ME. +4, A flaw, crack; 
Mil. a gap in the ranks —1698. 5, Something 
wrongly done: a. A misdeed, transgression, 
offence ME.: b. A slip, error, mistake 1523, 
6. spec. in Tennis and Rackets, A stroke 
which fails to make the ball fall within the 
prescribed limits 1599. 7. Responsibility for 
an untoward occurrence; also, the defect in 
things, conditions, etc., to which such an 
oceurrence is attributable ME. 8, Hunting. 
Loss of scent; a check caused by this 1592. b. 
fig. At f.: at a loss 1833. 9, Geol., etc. A break 
in continuity of the strata or vein. In coal- 
seams, coal rendered worthless by its con- 
dition in the seams, as slale-f., dirt-f., etc. 
1881. 10. Telegr. An imperfect insulation; a 
leakage 1863. 

2. Phr. Without f. (= Fr. sans faute): without 
fail. 3. Great men too often have greater faults 
than little men can find room for LANDOR. An 
essential f. of the Pythagorean theory 1884. Phr. 
To a f. (qualifying an adj.): so much so that it 
becomes a f.; excessively. With all faults (occas, 
abbrev. ' A.F."): with all defects, i.e. the seller will 
not make them good. 4. John IV, ii. 33, 5. a. The 
f. of telling a lie JowETT. b. A f. in the deduction 
Warts. 7. Lay the f. on me DE For. Phr. To be 
in f.: to be to blame. Voiceless through the f. of 
birth TENNYSON. 8. Bad hounds never hit off a f. 
(= recover a lost scent) themselves FIELDING. 
The wisest antiquarians were at f. 1886. 

Phrases. To find (a) f.: to discover or perceive a 
f. (senses 3-5) in a person or thing. Hence, idio- 
matically, To find È (with, tat): to express dis- 
satisfaction (with), censure. 

Comb.: f.-finder sb,; f.-reader, one who can 


1542. An exclam. of 


trace the correspondence of strata interrupted by 
a f.; -rock, -stuff, the fragmentary rock, formed 
into a belt or wall-like mass, which marks the 
line of fracture; -slip, the smooth surface of the 
fractured rocks in some types of faults. 

Fault (folt, folt), v. ME. |f. prec. 8b.; cf. 
OFr. faulter, which may be the source in the 
older senses.] +1. intr. To be wanting or 
absent —1525. 12. To be lacking in —1006. +3. 
trans. To stand in need of -1475. 14. intr. 
To come short of a standard; to make 
default, fail -1077. 5. intr. To do or go wrong; 
hence, sometimes, to sin. Obs. exc. arch. ME. 
16. To make a mistake, err, blunder -1705. 7. 
trans. To find fault with, to blame or censure 
(rare) 1559; to impugn or mark as faulty 
(rare) 1585. 8. Hunting. To put (a hound) at 
fault; to throw off the scent (rare) 1878. 9. 
Geol., etc. To cause a fault in, dislocate 
(chiefly pass.) 1849. 

2. He faulted in common civilitie P, HOLLAND. 5. 
Had I died for thee I had faulted more BROWN- 
ING. 9. Phr. To f. down or through: to cause a 
fault by driving (part of a stratum) through 
(another). 

fFau-lter. 1535. [f. prec. + -ER'] One 
who commits a fault —1840, 

Faultful (fo-1t-, foltful) a. 1591, [f. FAULT 
sb. + -FUL.] Faulty, culpable. Hence 
Faw'Itfully adv. 

Faulting (f0:lt-, fọ-ltin), vbl. sb. 1450. [f. 
FAULT v. + -ING'.] fl. The action of FAULT v. 
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-1079. 2. Geol. Dislocation of strata; an 
instance of this 1849. 

Faultless (fQ-lt-, fotlés, a. ME. [f. 
FAULT sb. + -LESS.] 1. Without defect. 2. 
That has committed no fault 1513; transf. 
not caused by any fault 1752. 

1. A f. piece POPE. The f. model of a rule FREE- 
MAN. 2. For our sinnes he faultlesse suffered 
paine FAIRFAX. b. F. pardon, a ‘don for an 
alleged offence never committed. Hence Fau-It- 
less-ly adv., -ness. 

Faulty (fğ-lti, fo-1ti), a. ME. [f. as prec. + 
-Y'; partly after Fr. fautif.) 1. Containing 
faults; defective, imperfect, unsound. 2. Of 
persons, etc.: Having imperfections; apt to 
come short of duty 1574, 13. That has com- 
mitted a fault; also, that is in fault or to 
blame —1614. 4. Of the nature of a fault; 
censurable 1548. 

1. He [the colt] came of a f. Mare DRYDEN. A f. 
digestion BP. BERKELEY. 2. F. morals RICHARD- 
SON. 4. A f. habit of mind GOULBURN. 

Hence Fau:ltily adv., Fau-Itiness. 

Faun (fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. faune or L, 
Faunus god or demigod worshipped by shep- 
herds and farmers and identified with Gr. 
Máv (see PAN sb.*).] Myth. One of a class of 
rural deities; represented as men with horns 
and the tail of a goat, and, later, with goats" 
legs, and lustful, like the Satyrs. 

The reeling F., the sensual feast TENNYSON. 

Fauna (fọnă). Pl. -æ; also -as. 1771. 
[mod.L. application of the proper name 
Fauna of a rural goddess, sister of Faunus 
(see prec.). Cf. FLORA.] 1. A collective name 
for the animals or animal life of any par- 
ticular region or epoch. 2. A treatise upon 
these animals 1885. 

1. The f. of tropical America 1846. The carboni- 
ferous f. 1851, Hence Fau-nal a, of or pertaining 
to the f. of a country. Fau'nist, one who studies 
or treats of the f. of a district, Fauni-stic, -al a. 
of or pertaining to a faunist; hence, relating to a 
f. Fauno‘logy, that branch of zoology which 
treats of the geographical distribution of animals; 
hence, Faunolo:gical a. 

Faurd, Sc. pronunce. of favoured, as in 
well-f. 

Fause, Sc. and dial. f. FALSE a. 

Fau'se-house, Sc. [f. prec. + HoUsE.] A 
hollow made in a corn-stack, with an open- 
ing on the most windy side, for the purpose 
of drying the corn. BURNS. 

Fausen. 1547. [Of unkn. origin.) A kind 
of eel; variously applied. Now dial. 

Faussebraie, -braye (fosbri). 1489. [- 
Fr. fausse-braie, f. fausse, fem. of faux false 
+ braie BRAYE.] Fortif. An artificial mound 
or wall thrown up in front of the main ram- 
part. In early use, a covered way. 

Fauterer (fü'oroi) 1662. [Extended f. 
fauler for FAUTOR, as e.g. calerer; see -ER!.] 
= FAUTOR. 

llFauteuil (fotóy). 1744, [Fr. :- OFr. fau- 
destuel, faldestoel; see FALDSTOOL.] An arm- 
chair. b. pop. (fo"-til). A seat in a theatre, 
omnibus, ete. designed to resemble an arm- 
chair 1901. 

Fautor (fo-tóa, -o1). [ME. fautour — (O)Fr. 
fauteur — L. fautor, t. favére FAVOUR v.; see 
-OUR, -OR 2.] 1. A partisan, abettor. 12. A 
patron —1691. 

1. Apologists and fautors of tyranny AUSTIN. So 
TFau'tress, t Fau:trix, a female f. 

liIFauvette (fovet) 1797. [Fr., f. fauve 
fallow.] A warbler, esp. the garden warbler. 

lFaux (füks). rare. 1828. [Assumed nom. 
sing. to L. fauces.] = FAUCES. 

llFaux pas (fo,pa). 1676. [Fr. faux false + 
pas step.] A false step (/ig.); a slip, a trip; 
esp. à woman's lapse from virtue. 

tFava-ginous, a. 1658. [irreg. f. L. favus 
honey-comb, after fabaginus, oleaginus.] Re- 

sembling a honeycomb —1686. 

tFa-vel. ME. [- OFr. fauvel, f. fauve 
fallow-coloured; see -EL*.] 

A. adj. Of a horse: = FALLOW a." 1489, 

B. sb. 1. As the proper name of a horse. 
Only ME. 2. The fallow horse proverbial as 
the type of cunning or duplicity. Only in To 
curry F.: see CURRY v. 3. Hence, a personi- 
fication of duplicity —1576. 

\Favella (fáve-là). Pl. -2e. 1857. [mod.L.; 
prob. an incorrect dim. of L. faba bean, infl. 
by Fr. féve.] Bot. See quot. 
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F., a form of the conceptacular fruit of florideous 
Alge in which the spores are collected into 
spherical masses which lie on the outer surface of 
the frond Syd. Soc. Lez. Hence Favelli-dium, a 
compound f, 

Faveolate (faviole't), a. 1866. [f. mod.L. 
faveolus (cf. Fr. favéole), dim. of L. favus 
honeycomb + -ATE'. Cf. Fr. favéolé.] Honey- 
combed, cellular. 

Faverel (fe-vérél). 1597. [var. of next.] a. 
An onion. b. Whitlow-grass 1770. c. Veronica 
anagallis 1884. 

jFaverole. ME. [- OFr. faverole (mod. 
féverole horse-bean, w, assim. to fève), dim. of 
fève bean.] A name of various plants; esp. 
Water Dragons. 

tFaviform (fé-vifjam), a. 1753. [f. L. 
favus honeycomb + -FORM.] Formed like a 
honeycomb; spec. in Surg. of certain ulcers. 

Favillous (favi-los), a. [f. L. favilla hot 
ashes + -ous. Cf. med.L. favillosus.] Con- 
sisting of or resembling ashes. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Favonian (fávó"nián), a. 1656. [- L. 
favonianus, f. Favonius the west wind; see 
-IAN.] Of or pertaining to the west wind; 
hence, gentle, propitious. 

Favosites (fævosəitīz). Also in Eng. form 
fa-vosite. 1832. [mod.L. (Lamarck), f. L. 
favus honeycomb + -osus -0SE' + -ites -ITE* 
2 a.] Geol. A genus of fossil zoophytes, 
resembling a honeycomb. 

Favour, favor (févoa), sb. ME. [- OFr, 
favour, -or (mod. faveur) — L. favor, -ór-, f. 
favére regard with goodwill, rel. to fovére 
cherish.] 1. Propitious or friendly regard, 
goodwill, esp. on the part of a superior or a 
multitude; approving disposition towards a 
thing 1827. fb. The object of favour —1607. 
2. Exceptional kindness; an instance of this 
ME. b. Comm., etc. Communication, letter 
1645, 3. Kind indulgence: a. Leave, permis- 
Sion, pardon 1580; tb. 'Lenity, mitigation 
of punishment’ (J.); a lenient act —1780; tc. 
An indulgence, privilege 1737. 4. Partiality, 
bias ME. 5. Aid, support, furtherance ME. 
6. (coner. of 1.) Something given as a mark of 


favour; esp. a knot of ribbons, a glove, a* 


ribbon, cockade, etc. 1588. 7. That which 
wins goodwill; attractiveness, comeliness; 
an attraction, charm. Obs. exc. arch. ME. 
8. Appearance, aspect, look (now arch. or 
dial.) 1450; countenance, face (now arch.) 
1525; ta feature —1655. 

1. Is he inconstant, sir, in his fauours Twel. N. 1. 
iy. 7. To look with f. on an enterprise 1884. Phr. 
To curry f.: corruption of to curry Favel; see 
CURRY v. and FAVEL sb. b. Man, His chief 
delight and f. MILT. P. L. m. 664. 2. I have a 
friend..who will..do me so much f. Scorr. I 
came to ask a f. of you TENNYSON. b. Your 
favor of June the 14th T. JEFFERSON. 3. a. Phr. 
By, with (your, etc.) f. Under f., I say it's an 
Anapest BENTLEY. 4. Withoute fauour iuge the 
trouthe LYDG. Phr. Challenge to the f. (Law): see 
CHALLENGE sb. 5. Under favor of the night, to 
surprise the Bellerophon 1854. 6. This f. shalt 
thou wear L. L. L. v. ii. 130. A f. of blue, green, 
and white ribbons 1859. 7. Thine eye desireth 
fauour and beautie Ecclus. 40:22, 8. In thy Face, 
one F. from the rest I singled forth DRAYTON. 

Phr. In f. — Fr. en faveur de), used as a prep. 
with senses: a. On the side of; b. To theadvantage 


of; in Comm. so as to be payable to; c. Out of a 
preference for. 


Hence +Fa-vourize v, = next. TFa-vourless a. 
without bias or beauty. +Fa-vourous a, obliging, 
pleasing. +Fa-voursome a. acceptable. 

Favour, favor (fé-voui, v. ME. [- OFr. 
favorer — med.L. favorare, f. L. favor; see 
prec.] 1. trans. To regard with favour or 
kindness; to approve. 2. To countenance, 
encourage; to oblige (a person) with some- 
thing ME. 3. To treat with partiality; also, 
to side with ME.; in Comm. to be at prices 
favourable to 1890. 4. To aid, support; to 
point in the direction of 1526. 5. To prove 
advantageous to; to facilitate 1034. 6. To 
deal gently with; to ease, save, spare. Now 
collog. and dial. 1526. 7. To resemble in 
features. Now colloq. 1609. 

1. Men fauour Wonders BACON. 2. To f. a deceit 
BUTLER. 3. Oats favoured buyers 1890. 4. If 
Providence should..f. the allied arms BURKE. 
To f. a Suspicion STEELE. 5. The Wind favours 
them 1699. 6. Walking in the dark, in the 
garden, to f. my eyes PEPYS, 7. He favours you 
in the face 1690. 

Hence Fa-vourer, one who favours. +Fa-vour- 
ess (rare). Fa-vouringly adv. 


FAY 


Favourable, favorable (fé-vorab’l), a. 
ME. I- (O)Fr. favorable — L. favorabitis, $ 
favor; see FAVOUR sb., -ABUE.] +1, Winning 
favour; hence, pleasing, comely —1590, 2, 
Well-disposed, propitious ME.; gracious 
(now arch.) 1502. t3. Partial -1460. 4, Ap. 
proving, commendatory 1655; tpalliative 
~1772. 5. Of an answer, etc.: That concedes 
what is desired. Of appearances: Promising. 
1734. 6. Facilitating one’s purpose or wishes 
1460. 

2. Bee fauourable to thy people « 4. Gi 
stances. . may justify a doubt [ete.] ‘Junius’, 5A 
f. oracle GIBBON, aspect SCOTT, 6. A f, breeze 


1774. 
Hence Fa:vourableness. Fa'vourably, fa:- 


vorably adv. 

Favoured (févoid), ppl. a. 1795. (f. 
FAVOUR v. + -ED'.] In senses of the vb. 

Most f. nation: that to which the greatest 
privileges are granted by the terms of a treaty. 

Favoured (fé^void), ppl. a.' [f. FAVOUR 
sb. + -ED*.] 1. Having an appearance or 
features of a specified kind; as, evil-, hard-, 
ill-, well-, etc. f. 2. Provided with rosettes, 
or the like. Only in comb. 1850, Hence 
Fa:voured-ly adv., -ness. 

Favourite, favorite. 1583. [- Fr. tfavoril 
(mod. favori, fem. -ite) — It. favorito, pa. pple. 
of favorire, f. favore Favour v.] 

A. sb. 1. A person or thing regarded with 
peculiar favour, one preferred above others 
1583; in Racing, etc. the competitor or com- 
peting animal ‘fancied’, as being most likely 
to win 1813. 2. One who stands unduly high 
in the favour of a prince, etc. 1599. 3, A curl 
or lock of hair hanging loose upon the temple: 
worn in the 17th and 18th centuries. [Of. F. 
favoris whiskers.] 1690. t4. = FAVOURER 
-1591. 

1. This new Fave Of Heav'n, this Man of 
Clay Mir. P. L.1x. 175. 2. Like fauourites, Made 
proud by Princes Much Ado mi. i. 9. 

B. adj. Regarded with especial favour, 
liking, or preference 1711. 

Fortune's] spoiled and favorite child BYRON. 

hr. Favorite son (U.S.): a politician admired in 
his own State, but little regarded beyond it, 

Favouritism (f2'-vóritiz'm). 1763. [f. prec. 
+ -8M.] 1, A disposition to show, or the 
practice of showing, undue partially to an 
individual or class. 2. The condition of 
being à favourite; favour 1808. 

1, We conduct war upon the principles of f. 
BURKE. 

liFavus (fé-vis. 1700. [L., = honey- 
comb.] Paíh. A contagious disease of the 
skin, characterized by pustules, 80 called a8 
resembling a honeycomb. Also attrib. 
Hence Fa:vous a. resembling a honeycomb, 
or this disease. 

Fawe(n, -er, obs. ff. FAIN, FAVOUR. 

Fawkener(e, obs. t. FALCONER, 

Fawn (fọn), sb.) ME. [= (O)Fr. pod 
tfoun, tfeon :— Rom. *felo, *felón-, f. fel 
offspring, Færus. For sp. and pronuned T 
LAWN sb.] fl. A young animal, cub 36 
2. A young fallow deer, a buck or doe 0j 
first year ME. 3. Short for f.-colour 1892. jte 


1 is whi 
1. The Fawne [of a seal] at the frst brown 


1603, Comb. oer a light y 

(hence f.-coloured adj.). 

fFawn, sb. 1590. [f. FAWN v.) An a 
a servile cringe, a whee 


fawning; 
courtesy —1744. 

Fawn (fọn), v. [ME. vawene,. Jauhe, repe 
OE. fagnian; var. of fagnian rejoice, 
jagen, also fagen FAIN a.] 1, intr. 


delight or fondness (by poorne with ons 


of qo to eiua 
toady. Faw-ning-ly adv. M 
tFax, sb. (OK. feax One 
OHG. fahs, ON. (and mod. Norw- Fairfaz, 
word occurs in the proper pemen 77608. 
Halifax.) The hair of the hen EA 
Hence +Faxed a. having hair, a8 J: 
comet. fel 
Fay (t£), sb.! Obs. or arch. MB. [- OPE d 
(mod. foi), earlier feit, feid; see d. esp: 
Farm, in various senses. Use 


FAY 


asseverative phrases and quasi-oaths; as, By 
my f., etc. £ 

Fay (f£), sb." Also formerly in Fr. form fée. 
ME. [- OFr. faie, fae (mod. fée) :— L. fata 
the Fates (pl. of fatum FATE), taken as fem. 
sing. in Rom.] = FAIRY sb. 4. 

Fay (fé!), sb.* 1747. [f. FAY v.*] The clear- 
ings from the surface; the dross of metals, 
the surface soil. 

Fay (fé), v.* [OE. fégan = OS. fogian (Du. 
voegen), OHG. fuogen (G. fügen) :— WGme. 
*fogjan fit, adapt, join.) tl. (rans. To fit, 
adapt, or join; to put together; to fix in 
position —ME. 2. intr. Of a coat: To fit. 
U.S. 1866. 3, To suit, do. Now dial. ME. 4, 
Ship-building. a. trans. To fit closely and 
exactly fo 1754. b. intr. To fit close 1794. 

Fay, feigh (16), v.* (ME. feezen, fesen — ON. 
[egja cleanse, polish.) trans. To cleanse, 
polish; to clear away. Now only dial. 

Fay, obs. var. of FEY a. 

Fayalite (filoit). 1844. [f. Fayal, one of 
the Azores; see -ITE' 2 b.] Min. A silicate of 
iron and other bases. 

Fayence, var. of Faience. 

fFayles. ME. [Said to be connected with 


FAIL v.] An obs. form of Backgammon 
-1698. 

Fayto(u)r: see Fait-. 

Faze (fé'z), v. 1890. [var. of FEEZE v.'] 


U.S. trans. To discompose. 

Fazenda (faze:ndü). 1825. [Pg., = Sp. 
HAOIENDA.] An estate or large farm. Also 
the homestead belonging to it. 

Feaberry (fi-béri, fébéri). dial, 1597. 
[perh. for *theve-berry, f. ME. theve repr. OE. 
béfe prickly shrub.] A gooseberry. Also 
altrib. 

fFeague, v. 1589. [See FAKE v.*] 1. (rans. 
To beat, whip. Also fig. 1091. 2. = FAKE v. 
-1090. 

Feal (fil), a. arch. 1508. [- OFr, feal, alt. f. 
feeil :— L. fidelis: see next.) Faithful, con- 
stant, loyal. 

Fealty (fiilii). ME. [- OFr. feau(te, 
fealle (mod. féauté) :— L. fidelitas, -tat-, f. 
fidelis faithful, f. fides FAITH; see -TY'.] 1. 
The obligation of fidelity on the part of a 
feudal tenant, or vassal to his lord. 2. The 
recognition of this obligation by taking an 
oath upon a book. Also pl. ME. 3. transf. 
Ma. LEES 

» Phr. To do, make, recei peur, MJ. Oe 
all to him [God] owe fad service 1630. SM 

Fear (fia), sb. (ME. fér-e, repr. OE. far 
sudden calamity, danger, corresp. to OS. var 
ambush, MDu. vare fear (cf. Du. gevaar 
danger), OHG. füra ambush, stratagem, 
danger, deceit (G. gefahr danger) :- Gmc. 

J&raz, -am, -0.] t1. In OE.: A peril. 2. The 
emotion of pain or uneasiness caused by the 
sense of impending danger, or by the appre- 
hension of evil. In early use applied to the 
more violent extremes of the emotion. Often 
Fe rU LLd ME. b. A state of alarm or dread 
g E. 3. The state of fearing (something); esp- 
u ane ee feeling of dread and reverence 
ee ay ls God (or, formerly, any rightful 
bu e) ME. 4. Solicitude, anxiety for the 
Obie y of a person or thing 1490. 5. In 
i pve senses: a, Ground for alarm 1535; 
i - Capability of inspiring fear —1654; tc. 
E draething that is, or is to be, feared —1667. 
ii letre amd dread shall fall vpon them Ez. 
treme Needless Fears DE FOE. b. In f. and 
the (sU Er 3. Phr. For f., where in mod. use 

eee, 3b. is often weakened; thus for f. 
beginnine of lest’. The feare of the Lord is the 
in, f. po Of wisedome Ps. 111:10. 4. Phr. For, 
S [d one's life. 5. a. They are afrayed, where 
nn ay is COVERDALE Ps. 52[53[:5. b. Jul. C. 
Pj Ted" I wil mocke when your feare cometh 

Fear (fie), v. (OK. fran = OS. fà i 
" » v. 3 = OS. faron lie 
ieee (MDu. vaeren fear), OHG. farén plot 
a atk lie in wait, ON. féra taunt, slight; 

Lit h. ferjans pl. liers-in-wait.] 

Nowe: den inspire with fear; to frighten. 
ch. or vulgar. i 

deter from ae fee 12. To frighten away, 

Stang yke was a Bugge that fear'd vs all 


prey Six ee sear-crow..to feare the birds of 


i Lite (and refl.) To feel fear, be afraid 
* 2. trans. To regard with fear, be afraid 
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of 1460; also with inf. (vbl. sb., etc.) as object 
1603. 3. To regard with reverence and awe 
ME. 4. To have an uneasy sense of the 
probability of; to apprehend (opp. to hope 
for) 1597. b. with subord. clause. To be 
afraid that (in neg. sentences but or but that 
= that..not) 1526. 5. To be apprehensive 
about, to fear something happening to. 
Tírans. and inir. with for, tof. 1526. +6. To 
Tobh or distrust —1607. 

a . (colloq.) Never f. I f. me (arch.). I fear 
lest I should down i f No Fate rea 
DRYDEN. Dorothee..feared to obey 1794. 3. 
Who .feared nought but God 1827. 4. I 
feared it would be..two hundred Pounds 1720. 
5. Let the greedy merchant f. For his ill-gotten 
gain DRYDEN. 

Hence Feared ppl. a. (esp. in senses II. 2, 4). 
jFea-redness. Fea:rer, one who fears. 

fFear-babe. 1580. [f. FEAR v. + BABE.] A 
thing fit only to scare a baby ~1621. 

Fear(e, var. of FERE. Sc. 

Fearful (fi»ituD, a. ME. [f. FEAR v. + 
-FUL.] 1. Causing fear; dreadful, terrible, 
awful; often hyperbolical. 2. Frightened, 
timid, apprehensive. Now usually with of, or 
with lest or that. ME. tb. Anxious, con- 
cerned; with about, of —15983. 3. Of looks, 
words, etc.: Indicating fear or terror 1535. 
14. Cautious, wary —1791. 5. Full of awe or 
reverence 1567. 

1. Death is a fearefull thing SHAKS. He com- 

lained of f. thirst TYNDALL. 2. Chubs. . be a very 

. fish WALTON. F. to offend POPE. A f. joy 
KEBLE. 3. Cold fearefull drops stand on my 
trembling flesh SHAKS. Hence Fea:rful-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Fearless (fi»rlés), a. ME. [f. FEAR sb. + 
-LESS.] 1. Without fear. 12. Not feared; free 
from danger —1745. 

1.A man .feareless of what's past, present, or to 
come SHAKS. Hence Fea:rless-ly adv., -ness. 

Fearnought (fi*unót). 1772. [FEAR v. (in 
imper.) + Novant.) 1. A stout, thick wool- 
len cloth, used chiefly for seamen's coats, 
also as a covering for portholes, the doors of 
powder magazines, etc. Cf. DREADNOUGHT. 
2. A drink to keep up the spirits 1880. 


Fearsome (fP-150m), a. 1708. [f. FEAR v. 
or sb. + -S0ME'.] 1, Fear-inspiring; dreadful. 
«2. ? erron. Timid, apprehensive 1863. 

1. War's a f. Ming BOORT. 2. I'm but a silly f. 
thing 1871. Hence Fea-rsome-ly adv., -ness. 

fFea:sance. 1588. ([- AFr. fesa(u)nce, 
(O)Fr. faisance, t. fais-, pres. stem of faire 
do; see -ANCE. Cf. MALFEASANCE.] The execu- 
tion of a condition, obligation, etc. 1741. 

+Fea-straw. 1595. [Perversion of festue 
FESCUE, infl. by straw.] = FESCUE —1660. 

Feasible (fi-zib’l), a. 1460. [Early forms 
also fesable, faisable — (O)Fr. faisable, 
tfaisible, t. fais-, pres. stem of faire do; see 
-BLE.] 1. Capable of being done, carried out, 
or dealt with successfully in any way; 
possible, practicable. 2. Of a proposition, 
theory, story, etc.: Likely, probable 1656. 

1. To an infinite power all things are equally 
faisable 1647. I know all Lands are not so 
Fecible as others are BLiTH. 2. The only f. 
theory..proposed LYELL. Hence Fea'sibi:lity, 
the quality or fact of being f. Fea'sibly adv., 
Fea:sibleness. 

Feast (fist), sb. [ME. feste — OFr. feste. 
(mod. féte) :- L. festa n. pl. (taken as fem. 
sing. in Rom.) of festus festal, joyous.] 1. A 
religious anniversary appointed to be ob- 
served with rejoicing (hence opp. to à fast). 
b. A village festival held annually on the 
feast of the saint to whom the parish church 
is dedicated 1559. 2. A sumptuous meal or 
entertainment for many guests; a banquet, 
esp. one of a more or less public nature ME. 
3. An unusually abundant and delicious 
meal; something delicious to feed upon; a 
treat. Also fig. ME. +4. Rejoicing, festivity 
—1667. 

1. You shall keepe it a f. by an ordinance for euer 
Ez. 12:14. Phr. Movable feasts: those of which the 
date varies from year to year; opp. to immovable 
feasts, as Christmas, etc. 2. The nexte day she 
made them a great feest at dyner LD. BERNERS. 
3. This makes thy. morsell a perpetuall F. 
QvamLEs. Enough’s a F. POPE. How little ofa 
f£ for the senses M. ARNOLD. 4. Ministring 
Spirits, traind up in F. and Song MILT. P. L. 


vi. 167. 
Phrase. To make f.(= Fr. faire fête): a. To make 


FEATHER 


merry, rejoice; later, to feast (arch.). tb. To make 
much of (a person). 

Comb, f.-day, a day on which a f. (senses 1, 2) 
is held, 

Feast (fist), v. (ME. fest(e) — OFr. fester 
(mod. fêter), f: feste; see prec.) 1. inir. To 
make or partake of a feast, regale oneself. 
Also fig. ME. 2. trans. To provide a feast for, 
regale. Also ref. Also fig. ME. 3. To enter- 
tain hospitably and sumptuously 1490. 

1. There festen they, there dauncen they and 
synge CHAUCER. fig. With my love's picture then 
my eye doth f, SHAKS. Sonn. xlvii. 2. The Lorde 
Bartholomew..magnificently feasted there the 
Queene LAMBARDE. fig. F. your eares with the 
Musicke awhile SHAKS. Hence Fea'ster, one who 
provides, or one who partakes of, a feast; a 
luxurious liver. 

Feastful (ti-stful), a. arch. ME. [f. prec. + 
-FUL.] 1. Occupied in or given to feasting; 
of the nature of feasting; festive. 2. Filled 
with feasting. LAMB. 

1. The Bridegroom and his f. friends MILT. 

+Fea:stly, a. [f. FEAST sb. + -LY'.] Festive, 
jolly. CHAUCER. 

Feat (fit), sb. [ME. fele, later fayle — OFr., 
fel, (also mod.) fait :- L. factum, subst. use of 
n. sing. of factus, pa. pple. of facere do.) t1. 
= Facr 1 a —1732. 2. An exceptional act or 
achievement; esp. a deed of valour. Now 
somewhat arch. ME. 3. A surprising trick, a 
*tour de force' 1504. 14. A kind, or depart- 
ment, of action —1052. 15. The art or knack 
of cane anything —1681. t6. Fact, actuality 
-1500. 

2. Wonderfull in feates of warre Judith 11:8. 3. 
Feats of balancing IMISON. A wonderful f. of 
architectural skill 1867, 4. The f. of merchandise: 
mercantile business. (The) f. of war: warfare. 
Feats of war: military duties or exercises. 

Feat (fit), a. and adv. Now arch. or dial. 
(ME. fete — OFr. fet (mod. fait) += L. factus 
(see prec.); lit. ‘made (for something)’.] 

A. adj. 1. Fitting (for, to). 2. Apt; adroit; 
dexterous 1519. 3. Neat, elegant; hence, 
neatly attired ME. 4, Affected, finikin 1540. 

2. Neuer Master had A Page. .So feate Cymb. V. 
y. 88. 3. Looke how well my Garments sit vpon 
me, Much feater than before Temp. 11. i, 273. 4. I 
hold such to be but f. boldness 1647. 

B. adv. In a feat manner 1455, 

Feat, v. ME. [f. prec. adj.] 1. trans. To 
equip, make fit —1613. 2. Falconry. To wipe 
(the beak) —1575. 3. ! To constrain to pro- 
priety. Cymb. I. i. 49. 

Feateous, obs. var. of FEATOUS a. 

Feather (fe:ðə1), sb. (OK. feper = Oris. 
felhere, OS. fethara (Du. veer), OHG. fedara 
(G. feder), ON. fjoür :- Gmo. *feprü i- IE. 
*pelra, f. *pel- *pl-, repr. also by Skr. 
pádtram wing, Gr. srepóv, mép wing, D. 
penna PEN sb.*] 

I. 1. One of the epidermal appendages of a 
bird, usually a central shaft or midrib, of a 
horny nature, in part tubular, for the rest 
square in section and solid, fringed on either 
side with a ‘vane’, i.e. a row of thin narrow 
plates mutually adpressed (the “barbs’), 
which form a rounded outline at the end. 
Often specialized as contour-, covert-, pin-, 
quill-, ete. f. 2. collect. Plumage; also transf. 
(of plants); and fig.: Attire, 'get-up" ME. b. 
Description of plumage; species (of bird). 
Often transf. 1581, t3. pl. Wings -1014. 4, 
A feathered animal. Also collect. Feathered 
game. 1601. 

1. She proyneth 


& setteth her feders in ordre 
FISHER. Phr. To smooth one's rumpled feathers: 
to recover one’s equanimity. To mount, show the 
white f.: to perceive, show signs of cowardice (a 
white feather in a game-bird’s tail being a mark 
of inferior breeding). Fine feathers e fine 
birds, 2. In full clerical f. THACKERAY. Phr. In 
fine, good, high, etc. f.: in good health, spirits, etc. 
b. I am not of that F., to shake off My Friend 
when he must neede me Timon 1. i. 100. Provb. 
Birds of a f. flock together. 3. Set feathers to thy 
heeles John IV. ii. 174, 4. Like the Haggard, 
checke at euery F. Twel. N. I. i. 71. 

II. 1. Simply; or pl. as a commodity OE. 2. 
A portion, or (sing. and pl.) portions, of a 
feather attached to the base of an arrow. 
Also collect. 1631. 3. A plume, esp. in 
ostrich-f. 1478. 4. As a type of an object 
weighing little, and easily moved; hence, & 
trifle 1562. b. = FEATHERWEIGHT 1760. l: 

3. Phr. A f. in the cap, hat: a mark of honour (lit. 
and fig.). Prince of Wales's feathers, also The f.: 


FEATHER 


the plume of three ostrich feathers, first adopted 
as a crest by the Black Prince. 4. I am a F. for 
each Wind that blows Wint. T. 11. iii, 154. 

III. Something resembling a feather. 1. A 
tuft or ridge of hair standing more or less 
upright: a. on human beings 1530; b. on 
horses 1580. 2, A flaw having a feather-like 
appearance in a precious stone 1866. 3. In 
techn. uses: a. A longitudinal rib added to a 
Shaft, etc. to increase its strength 1823. b. 
Mining, etc. One of two slightly curved 
pieces of iron, placed in a hole drilled in a 
Stone, with the concave surfaces towards 
each other, which are forced apart with an 
iron punch, and thus break the stone 
asunder 1865. c. A projection on a board, 
implement, or piece of machinery; esp. one 
intended to fit into some other part 1765. 

IV. [f. the vb.] Rowing. The action of 
feathering 1805. 

attrib. and Comb. 1. General, as f.-bolster, -beater, 
-tasselled, stages -nerved, -wise ady., etc, 2. 
Special: f.-alum, see ALUM; -brain, a person 
with a light or weak brain, whence -brained a. ; 
~cloth, a mixture of cloth and feathers woven 
together; f-driver, (a) = QUILL-DRIVER, (b) 
‘one who cleanses feathers by whisking them 
about’ (J.); -duster, a brush made of feathers, 
for Gusting; -heeled a. = -FOOTED; -joint, ‘a 
mode of joining the edges of boards by a fin or f. 
let into 0) poste mortises on the edges of the 
boards’ (Knight); -mail, the dress of feathers 
resembling a coat of mail formerly worn by the 
Indians of. Mexico; +-maker, one who dresses or 
deals in feathers; -man, one who deals in 
feathers; -ore, the capillary form of native sulph- 
antimonite of lead; -pated a. = feather- 
brained; -poke, (a) a bag of feathers, (b) à name 
of the Willow Warbler, the Long-tailed Tit- 
mouse, and the Wren, perh. from the appearance 
of their nests; -pulp, the pulp or matrix from 
which the f. is formed; -shot copper, that made 
by pouring melted copper into cold water; -spray, 
that thrown off, like a pair of wing feathers, by 
the cut-water of fast steamers; -spring, the 
spring in a gun-lock which causes the sear to 
catch in the notch of the tumbler; -star, a star- 
fish (Comatula rosacea); -top, nickname of a 
parrot (also attrib. = next); -topped a., (of a 
wig) frizzed at the top; -tuft, an edible mush- 
room, Clavaria cristata, 

b. In plant-names, as F.-bow = FEVERFEW; 
-fern, Spiræa japonica; -&rass, a perennial 
feathery grass (Stipa pennata); -top grass, 
Calamagrostis epigejos; etc. 

Feather (fe'ðə1), v. (OE. gefiórian; from 
xim (in pa. pple.) a new formation on the sb.) 
11. trans. To give wings to. lit. and fig. -1825. 
2. To fit, clothe, or provide with or as with a 
feather or feathers, as an arrow, a hat, etc. 
ME. Also refl. and intr. for refl. (now dial.) 
1450, 3. To cover with feathers: a. internally, 
in phr, To f. one's nest: to enrich oneself 
1583; b. externally, in phr. 7o tar and f. 
1774. 14. Of a cock: To cover with outspread 
feathers; to tread -1700. 5. intr. To move, 
grow, extend, etc. in a feathery form 1770. b. 
U.S. Of cream: To rise upon the surface of 
tea, ete. like small flakes or feathers 1860. 6. 
To be marked with feather-like lines, as 
tulips, etc. 1833. 7. trans. To cut (wood, etc.) 
down gradually to a thin edge 1782. 8, To 
turn (an oar) as it leaves the water so that 
it may cut the air edgeways 1740. 9, Shooting. 
To knock a few feathers from (a bird) 
without killing 1890. 10. Hunting. a. Of a 
hound: To make a quivering movement 
with the tail and body, while searching for 
the trail 1803, b. Of the huntsman: To set the 
hounds direct on the trail 1884, 

2. An arrow feathered with his own wing AR- 
BUTHNOT. A craggy hill, feathered with birch 
SoUTHEY. 5. The snow came feathering down G. 
COLMAN. The ripple feathering from her bows 
TENNYSON. 9. a. See that old bitch how she 
feathers—how her stern vibrates with the 
quickened action of her pulses 1839. 

Fea'ther-be-d. OE. 1. A bed stuffed with 
feathers. Also fig. 2. The Willow Warbler; 
also the Whitethroat 1854. 

Feathered (fe-0e1d), ppl. a. OE. [f. 
FEATHER sb. and v. + -ED.] 1. Provided with 
feathers. Also in comb., as black-, well-, ete. 
f. ME. 2. Winged, fleet 1587. 3, Of an arro: 
Fitted with a feather. Of a wound: In- 
flicted by an arrow. OE. 4. Adorned with a 
feather or plume of feathers 1624. 5, Fur- 
nished with something feather-like 1686. 6. 
Of an oar: That is or has been turned so as 
to feather 1812. 
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1. A f. wanderer SMILES. 2. I saw young Harry. . 
Rise from the ground like f. Mercury 1 Hen. IV, 
IV. i. 106. 3. Across the shoulders came the 
feather'd wound DRYDEN. 5. The f. grass K EATS. 
The arch .is richly feathered (cf. FEATHERING 
vbl. sb.) RICKMAN. 

Fea-ther-e-dge, sb. 1785. [f. as prec. + 
EpaE.] The fine edge of a board, etc. that 
thins off to one side, so as to resemble a 
wedge in section. Hence Fea-ther-e-dge v. 
to cut to a feather-edge. Also transf. to turn 
(oneself) sideways. Fea'ther-e:dged ppl. a. 

Fea-therfew. ME. [Corrupt var. of 
FEVERFEW.] = FEVERFEW. 

Fea-ther-foo:ted, a. 1565. [See -ED'.] 
Having feet covered with feathers 1580. b. 
fig. Moving silently and swiftly. 

Fea:ther-head. 1831. An empty or light 


head; an empty-headed person. Hence 
Fea-ther-hea:ded a. 
Featheriness (fe derinés), 1089. [f. FEA- 


THERY + -NESS.] Feathery state or condition; 
fig. lightness, fickleness. 

Feathering (fe-darin), vbl. sb. 1530. [f. 
FEATHER v. + -ING'] 1. The action of 
FEATHER v. 1640. 2. concr. The plumage of 
birds; the feather of an arrow; feather-like 
structure or marking 1530; Arch, tracery 
consisting chiefly of small arcs and foils 1816. 

Feathering (fe-ðərin), ppl. a. 1740, [f. as 
prec, + -ING*.] That feathers; in senses of 
the vb. 1789. b. Of an oar, paddle-wheel, 
float, etc.: see FEATHER v. 8. 

b. F. Paddle-wheel, a wheel whose floats have a 
motion on an axis, so as to descend nearly verti- 
cally into the water and ascend the same way, 
avoiding beating on the water in the descent and 
lifting water in the ascent KNIGHT. 

Featherless (fe-Sorlés), a. ME. [See 
-LESS.] Without feathers, in various senses. 

Fea:ther-stitch. 1882. A kind of stitch in 
needlework, producing an ornamental zigzag 
line. Hence as vb. 

Fea-ther-weight. 1812. 1, A weight no 
greater than that of a feather; hence, a very 
small thing 1838. 2. Racing. The lightest 
weight a horse may carry in a handicap; a 
jockey not over 4st. 7. 1812. 3, Boxing. A 
boxer whose weight is from 9st. to 8st. 6, as 
dist. from a heavy-, middle, or light-weight 
1889. 

Fea:ther-work. 1665. [f. PRATHER sb. + 
WORK sb.] The art of working in feathers; 
also concr.; also = FEATHERSTITOH. 

Feathery (fe-Sori), a. 1580. [f. as prec. + 
7Y'.] 1. Of birds: Feathered 1634. 2. Fringed, 
tipped, or flecked with something feather- 
ie on 3. Resembling feathers or plumes 
1580. 

1. His [the cock's] f. dames Mint. 2. The f. canes 


1826, pine-branches 1876. 3. The f. snows 
COWPER. 


Featly (fi-tli), adv. (a.) arch. ME. (f. FEAT 
a. + -LY*] 1. Fitly; neatly; texactly. 2, 
Cleverly, deftly; nimbly ME. 3. adj. Grace- 
ful; neat 1801. 

2. She dances f. Wint. T. 1v. iv. 176. 3. In f. 
cloak 1822. So Fea:tness, elegance, trimness, 

tFea-tous a. [ME. fetys — OFr. fetis, feitis, 
faiclis, f. L. factitius; see FACTITIOUS. In XVI- 
XVII apprehended as a deriv. of FEAT a., 
and variously ended -ish, -ous, -eous, -uous.] 
1. Well-formed, handsome, becoming. Often 
of dress: Artistically fashioned. —1648. 2. 
“D Ye thnk ine 

+ Ye think it fine and f. to be cal 
Lilies 1570. Hence tFea‘tously ay ee 

Feature (fitiü), sb. ME. [- OFr. feture, 
faiture form :- L. factura formation, crea- 
ture, f. fact-, pa. ppl. stem of facere do; see 
-URE. Cf. FACTURE.] 1. Make, form, fashion, 
shape; proportions. Now arch. tb. Good 
form or shape; comeliness —1594. tc. concr. 
Something formed or shaped. Cf. CREATURE. 
-1667. 12. In pl. and distributively: The 
build or make of the various parts of the 
body. b. concr. A part of the body; a limb. 
-1752. 3. a. In pl. and in sing. with distrib. 
adj.: The lineaments of the face, the form 
or mould of its parts. Also collect. in sing. 
ME. b. concr. Any one part of the face 1828. 
Liton A distinctive part of anything 

1. Horses of fine f. 1600. An image, huge of f. as 
a cloud KEATS. b. Cheated of F- by dissembling 


FECIAL 


[f. prec. 8b.] 1, 
trans. = Favour v. 7. 2. To affect or mould 
the features of; to stand as a feature upon 
1810. 3. To sketch the features of 1701, 4, To 
make a special feature of; spec. to exhibit a8 
a prominent feature in a dramatic piece 1888. 
Featured (fitinid), ppl. a, 1600. (f, 
FEATURE sb. and v. + -ED.) fl. Fashioned, 
formed, shaped; well-formed; comely —1774, 
2. Shaped into or expressed by features 1742, 
. Furnished with features of a specified cast 
1790. 
3. That hard-f.. old forester 1801. 
Featureless (fitiüilés) a. 1000. {See 
LESS.) Without (good) features; having no 
marked feature. Of business; Uneventful, 


Featurely (fitiüzli), a. 1819. [See -Ly!] 
Having marked featu 'haraeteristic. 
Feaze (fiz), v. Obs. exc. Naut: 1568, 


Iprob., as naut. term, of LDu. origin; c. 
MLG., MDu. vése fringe, frayed edge; rel. to 
tfas border, fringe, OE. fes, fas, OHG, faso, 
Jasa (G. faser fibre, filament, fasern fray out).] 
trans. To unravel (a rope, etc); intr. of à 
rope or thread: To unravelattheend, Hence 
Fea'zings vbl. sb. pl. the fagging out of an 
unwhipped rope. 

Feaze, var. of F 

Febricitant (fibri-sittint). Now rare. 1541. 
[7 febricilant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. febrici- 
lare have a fever, f. febris fever; see -ANT, Cf. 
Fr. fébricitant (xv), which may be partly the 
source.] A. adj. Affected with fever; feverish 
1599. tB. sb. One affected with fever —1050. 

fFebri:cita-tion, 1584. [f. febricitat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. febricitare; see prec., -IoN.] 
The state of being in a fever, feyerishness. 
So Febri-city. BROWNING. 

Febricula tibet kinli). 1746. [- L. febri- 
cula, dim. of febris fever; see -OULE] A 
slight fever, soon over. Hence Febri-culose, 
tFebri-culous adjs. having a slight fever. 
Febriculo'sity, teverishness. 

Febrifacient (fibrite-'ént), 1808. If. b. 
febris fever + -racikwT,] A. adj. Fever: 
producing. B. sb. Something that produces 
fever. 

Febriferous (fibriféros) a. 1874. [f, as 
prec. + -FEROUS.] Producing fever, a8 ú f. 
locality. 4 j 

Febrific (ftbrifik), a. 1710. [= Fr. Mad 
fique (Corar.), f. L. febris fer see FIC. 
Producing fever: also, FEVERISH. 4 

Febrifuge (fe-brifidz), 1686. [- Fr. fébri- 
fuge, f. as prec, ; see -FUGE.] 

. adj. Anti-febrile 1707. 

B. cx An anti-febrile medicine; hence, M 
cooling drink. Also iransf. and fig. ER 
Febri-fugal, febrifu-gal a. 1Febrifugo! e 

Febrile (frbril febril), a. 1051. E i 
fébrile or med.L. febrilis, f. a8 prec.; bs Nae 
Of or pertaining to fever; produced Dy, 
indicative of fever. TOf a person: Suffe 

m fever. 
"e heat 1666, irritation KINGLAKE. 
Febri-lity, feverishness. i 

Febronian (febró"nián), a, 1856. s 
bronius + -AN.] Of or portalning; N Son 
tinus) Febronius; a pseudonym of J. En 
Hontheim of Treves (18th eJ, who 
maintaining the independence of n the 
churches. Hence Febro-nianism, 
doctrine itself. teh 

February (fe:bruvari). any ioe 
IME. feverer — OFr. feverier (mod. Tarien): j 
late L, (Rom.) febrarius, for L. fere ation 
februa n. pl. Roman festival of n month 
held on 15 February.] 1. The wine days, 
of the year, containing twenty oe a i 
except in bissextile or Vere b 

v -nine. 2. attrib. 1599. 

Ton have such a Februarie face nr job 

Februa-tion, Now rare. „ATION: 
ruatio, f. februare purify; see Prec 
A ceremonial purification. 

Fecal, feces, etc.: see Fxcat, ete 

Fecial, var. of FETIAL. 


E sb, and v. 


Hence 


Also abbrev. Feb. 


FECIFORK 


Fecifork (fi-sifdak). 1826. [f. L. feci- comb. 
f, ExcEs + FORK.) Entom. The anal fork on 
which the larvæ of Cassida, etc., carry their 


feces. » 

Feck (fel). Sc. and n. dial. 1470. [Aphetie 
t. effeck, Sc. var. of EFFEOT sb.] fl. Effect, 
tenor, Substance —1600. 2. Efficacy, value; 
hence, vigour, energy 1535. 3. Amount, 
quantity. The (most). f.:the bulk, the greatest 

art. 

Trenco Fe-ckful a. efficient, powerful. 
Feckfully adv. Feckless a. ineffective, 
futile, weak. Fe-ckless-ly adv., -ness. 
Fe-ckly adv. mostly; almost. 

Fecket (fe-két). Sc. [Of unkn. origin.] An 
under waistcoat. BURNS. 

Fecula: see EXCULA. 

Feculence (fekiülóns). 1048. [- (O)Fr. 
féculence or L. f&culentia, t. feculentus; 
see next, ] 1. The quality or state of 
being feculent; foulness 1860. 2. coner. 
Feculent matter; dregs, dross, scum. Now 
chiefly, filth. So +Fe-culency 1607. 

Feculent (fe-kiilént), a. 1471. [7 Fr. fécu- 
lent or L. feculentus, f. fee-; see FOES, 
-ULENT.] 1, Containing or of the nature of 
fæces or dregs; abounding with sediment or 
impurities; thick, turbid. Now usually: 
Foul, fetid. Also fig. +2. Covered with 
fæces. SPENSER F. Q. tr. vii, 61. 

1. fig. Every word here is f. and stinks NORTH. 
Fecund (fe'kvnd, fi:kond), a. ME. [= Fr. 
fécond or L. fecundus.] 1.,Fruitful in off- 
spring or vegetable growth; prolific, fertile. 
pM chiefly transf. and fig. 2. Fertilizing 

86. 

1. This is..f. of other fault and misfortune 
RUSKIN. var. fFecu:ndous. 
Fecundate (fo-, fi-kinde't), v. 1031. [- fe- 
cundat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. fecundare, f. 
fecundus; see prec., -ATE?.] trans. To render 
fruitful or productive; esp. to make the 
female (individual or organ) fruitful by the 
introduction of the male element; to 
impregnate. 

Nature has something more in view than that its 
own proper males should f. each blossom DARWIN. 

Fecundation (fe-, fikindé!-fon), 1541. [f. as 
prec, + -I0N.] The process of fecundating; 
fertilization, impregnation. 

tFecu-ndify, v. rare. 1730. [f. FECUND + 
“FY.) = FEOUNDATE. 

Fecundity (ftkn-nditi). ME. [- Fr. fécon- 
dilé or L. fecundiías, t. fecundus; see FECUND, 
ITY.) 1. The faculty of reproduction, the 
capacity for bringing forth young; produc- 
tiveness, 2. Bol. The power of germinating 
1691. 3. The quality of producing abun- 
dantly; fertility ME. 4. Produotiveness in 
Beneral 1555, 5, Fertilizing power 1642. 
um The extreme f. of the press W. IRVING. 5. 
X59 yap Nilus is famous for its. . Feecundity 


Fed (fed), ppl, a. 1483. (pa. pple. of FEED 
v] a. Supplied with food, nourished. b. F. 
up: surfeited, disgusted, bored (slang) 1900. 

tFe-darie. 1003. [var. of feodary FEUDARY, 
ave] A confederate —1611. 

Camillo is A Federarie [perh. a misprint or cor- 
rection] with her Wint, T. 11. i. 90. 

lFeddan (fedi-n). Also fedan. 1817. 
aan faddán a yoke of oxen, an acre.] 
ATA Egyptian measure of land, rather more 
han an English acre. 

Federacy (te-dérüsi). 1647. [f. FEDERATE a. 
ee -AOY), or shortened f. CONFEDERACY.) 1. 
ane state of being joined by a treaty; an 

lance. 2. A CONFEDERACY 1803. 

Federal (fe-dérál) 1645. [- mod.L. *fade- 
ralis, f. fedus, feeder- covenant; see -AL*. Cf. 
Fr. fédéral (xvit1).] 

EM adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a covenant, 
D pact, or treaty; spec. (Theol.) pertaining 
Gea he Covenant of Works or Covenant of 
cd 2. Of or pertaining to, or of the 
ure of, that form of government in which 
uui T more states constitute a political 
ur while remaining independent as to 
Ee nternal affairs; of or pertaining to the 
E gal unity so constituted 1777. 3. U.S. 
z m a. Favouring a strong federal, i 
k ee government 1788. b. Of or pertaining 
ae 1o Northern or Union party in the Ameri- 
E ivil War of 1861-65. 1861. 4. United in 
eague, allied 1867. 
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1. F. : the system based on the doctri, 

of covenants made by God with Adán pg 

mankind, and with Christ as repr. the Church. 

2. There was not. .any f. bond among the several 

e BOUES p» Rien 1876. 3. a. He 
e. .impersonati 

or F. School CALHOUN. eee 


B. sb. Chiefly pl. One on the side of the 
Union in the American Civil War 1867. 

Hence Fe-derally adv. on the basis of a cove- 
nant; after the manner of a federation. 

Federalism (fe-déraliz’m). 1793. [- Fr. 
fédéralisme, t. fédéral; see prec., -IsM.] The 
federal principle or system of political 
organization (see FEDERAL a. 2); advocacy of 
this principle. In U.S. Hist. the principles of 
the Federal party (see FEDERAL a. 3). 

Federalist (fe-déralist), sb. 1787. [- Fr. 
fédéraliste, f. fédéral; see FEDERAL, -IST.] 1. 
One who advocates federalism or federal 
union 1792. 2. U.S. Hist. A member of the 
Federal party 1787. 3. attrib. 1801. 

2. The advocates of a central national authority 
had begun to receive the name of Federalists 
Bryce. Hence Federali-stic a. inclined to 
federalism. 

Federalize (fe-déraloiz), v. 1801. [- Fr. 
fédéraliser, f. fédéral; see FEDERAL, -IZE.] a. 
trans. To unite in federal union. b. To de- 
centralize; to take from the central authority 
and hand over to federal bodies in the state 
or states in a union. Hence Fe:deraliza-~ 
tion, the action of federalizing or the state 
of being federalized. 

Federarie; see FEDARIE. 

Federate (fe-déret). 1671. [- L. federatus, 
pa. ppl. formation on feedus, fæder- covenant, 


+ -alus -ATE*. Cf. Fr. fédéré.] A. adj. 
Federated, confederate, allied, in league 
1710. 


In a f. Alliance, the two Societies still subsist 
intire WARBURTON, 

B. sb. 1. One of the parties to a covenant 
1671. 2. French Hist. Used as tr. Fr. fédéré 
1792. 

2. They invited armed federates, as they were 
called, in July 1791, to Paris 1792. 

Federate (fe-dére't), v. 1814. [- federat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. fæderare, f. as prec.; 
see -ATE*.] 1. infr. To enter into a league for 
a common object 1837. 2. trans. To band 
together as a league; to organize on a federal 
basis. 

1. Thus, at Lyons. . we behold. .sixty thousand, 
met tof. CARLYLE. 2. To f. the Continent against 
England 1885. Hence Fe'deratist — FEDERA- 
TIONIST. 

Federation (fedér^fon) 1721. [- Fr. 
fédération — late L. federalio, f. as prec.; see 
-10N.] 1. The action of uniting in a league or 
covenant. Now chiefly spec. the union of 
several states, ete. under a federal govern- 
ment, each retaining control of its own 
internal affairs. 2. A society; a league; a 
federated body 1791. 

1. F. of the (British) Empire, Imperial F.: à pro- 
ject under which the colonies were to form one 
state with the mother country in relation to all 
that concerned the safety and well-being of the 
empire as a whole. 2. The Miners' F., the Shipping 
T. 1895. Hence Federa:tionist, an advocate of f. 

Federative (fedér?tiv), a. 1090. If. D. 
feederat- (see FEDERATE v.) + -IVE; perh. 
partly — Fr. fédératif.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
the formation of a covenant, league, or 
alliance. Now Hist. 2. Pertaining to, or 
forming part of, a federation; of the nature 
of a federation 1781. 3. Inclined to form 


federations 1885. 3 
2. Argos, with the f. cities attached to her 


1539. [- L. fedilas, -tat-, f. 
-rry.] 1. Foulness, moral or 
Loathsome practices 


GROTE. 

+Fe-dity. 
fedus foul; see 
physical 1657. 2. pl. 
—1755. 


1Fee, sb.! [OE. feoh, fioh, féo = OF ris. fia, 
OS. fehu cattle, property (Du. vee cattle), 
money (G. 


OHG. fihu, fehu cattle, property, 
vieh cattle), ON. fé cattle, property, money, 
Goth. faihu += Gmc. *fehu :- IE. *peku-, 
repr. by Skr. pacu, L. pecu cattle (cf. L. 
pecunia money).] 1. Livestock, cattle —1535. 
2. Movable property 1596. 3. Money —1677. 

Fee (fi), sb.* ME. [- AFr. fee = OFr. feu, 
fiu, fieu, (also mod.) fief, pl. fiez :- Rom. 
*feudum, med.L. feodum, feudum (1x), which 
has been derived from Frankish *fehu-od 


FEED 


*eattle-property', rel. to OHG. fehu, OE. 
féo, etc.; see prec.) 1. Feudal Law. An 
estate in land (in England always a heritable 
estate) held on condition of homage and 
service to a superior lord; a fief, feudal 
benefice. Now Hist. 2. Common Law. An 
estate of inheritance in land. (In Eng. Law 
understood to be held feudally of the Crown, 
and thus = sense 1, In U.S. the holder of 
the fee is the absolute owner of the land.) 
1535. 3. A territory held in fee; a lordship 
ME. 14. The heritable right to an office of 
profit, held feudally, or to a pension or 
ievedu —1823. +5. Employment, service 

1. Phr. Ecclesiastical f.; one held by an eccl. 
person or corporation, owing only spiritual 
service, Knight's f., lay f.: see KNIGHT'S FEE, 
LAY-FEE. 2. Phr. FEE-SIMPLE, -TAIL. In fi, 
usu. ‘in fee simple’, Base f.:see BASE a, To 
hold in f. (fig.): to hold as one's absolute and 
rightful possession; Once did she hold the gor- 
geous East in f. WORDSW. At a pin's f.: at the 
value of a pin. 5. Venus Damzels, all within her 
f. SPENSER F.Q. VI. x. 21. 

II. fl. A tribute to a superior -1602. 2. 
Payment to a public officer (? orig. one who 
held his office ‘in fee’) for the execution of his 
functions 1450; hence, professional or other 
remuneration 1583; charge, pay ME. {3, A 
perquisite; any allotted portion —1730. 4. A 
‘fixed salary or wage. Also pl. Wages. Now 
Sc. or Hist. ME. 5. tA reward ~1633; a 
gratuity 1592; tin bad sense, a bribe —1043. 

2. To the Auditor for his F. xiiij s. 1546. What f., 
doctor MAR. EDGEWORTH. 3. I, heere's a Deere, 
whose skins a Keepers F. 3 Hen. VI, 11. i, 28, 5. 
Unstain'd with gold or f, MILT. 

Comb.: f.-estate, lands or tenements for which 
some service is paid to the chief lord; -expectant 
(see EXPECTANT a. 2.); -fund (Se. Law), certain 
dues of Court out of which the officers of the Court 
are paid. 

Fee (f), v. ME. [f. prec.] tl. trans. 1 To 
invest with a fief 1483. 2. (rans. To give a fee 
to 1529. 3. To engage for a fee; Sc. to hire 
(servants, etc.); tin bad sense, to bribe ME. 

2. The writings drawn, the lawyer fee'd SWIFT. 
3. Without Feeing the Journalists DE FOE. 

Feeble (fi-b’l). ME. [- AFr., OFr. feble, 
var. of fieble (mod. faible), later forms of 
fleible :— L. flebilis that is to be wept over, 
(hence in Rom.) weak, f. flére weep; see 
-BLE.] 

A. adj. 1. Lacking strength; weak; infirm; 
haying little power of resistance. 2, Lacking 
moral or intellectual strength ME. 3. Want- 
ing in energy, force, or effect ME. 4. Of a 
phenomenon, ete.: Faintly perceived 1860. 

1. His heed maye be harde, but feble his brayne 
SKELTON. Bunches lateral. .stem f. WITHERING. 
F. folk Emerson. 2. F. and without volition 
CARLYLE. F. minds Macaunay. 3. The old, f., 
and day-wearied Sunne John V. iv. 35, My f. 
Reason HOBBES. F. conduct 1862. Comb. f.- 


minded a. (whence -mindedness) Hence 
Fee:bleness. Fee:bling [-LING!], a f. person. 
Fee-blish a. somewhat f. Fee:bly adv. 


B. sb. tl. A feeble person —1820. 2. = 
ForBLE sb. 1. 1078. 3. Fencing. = FOIBLE sb. 2. 
1645. 

1. The most forcible of feebles DISRAELI. 2. 
Modesty's my forte, And pride my f. BYRON. 

Feeble (fib'), v. ME. |f. the adj.) Tl. 
intr. To become feeble —1496. 2. trans. To 
enfeeble. Now arch. ME. var. (in sense 2) 
1Fee:blish. 

Feebless. arch. (ME. feblesse — OFr. 
feblesse (mod, faiblesse), f. feble FEEBLE a.; 
see -ESS*.] Feebleness; infirm health. 

Feed (fid), sb. 1573. [f. the vb.] 1. The 
action of feeding; also, the giving of food 
1576. 2. tFeeding-ground; pasturage, pas- 
ture; green crops 1573. 3. Food (for cattle); 
fodder, provender 1588; also, an allowance or 
meal given to a horse, etc. 1735. 4. collog. A 
meal; a feast 1808. 5. The action or process 
of feeding a machine, or supplying material 
to be operated upon; also, the material, or 
the amount, supplied; the charge of a gun 
1839. b. Short for f.-gear, -pump, etc.; à 
feeder 1839. 

1. Birds coming late from F. 1680. Phr. To be off. 
one's i; (of animals, and collog. of persons); to 
have lost one's appetite. On the f. (said of fish): 
on the look-out for food; eating. 2. For such 
pleasure till that hour At F. or Fountain never 
had I found MILT. P.L. Ix. 597. 3. One f. of oats 
in the nose-bag 1859. 


FEED 


Comb, 1. General: as f.-bag, -pipe, -pump, culter, 
ete. 2. Special: f.-apron = feed-cloth; -cloth, a 
revolving cloth which carries the cotton, etc., 
into a spinning, carding, or other machine; -door, 
the door through which a furnace is supplied with 
fuel; -head, (a) a cistern of water for supplyin; 
the boiler from above; (b) Founding, ‘the me: 
above and exterior to the mold which flows into 
the latter as the casting contracts’ (Knight); 
-motion, a contrivance for giving a forward 
motion to material in a machine; -screw (Lathe), 
‘a long screw employed to impart a regular 
motion to a tool-rest or to the work’ (Knight); 
-trough, a trough containing a supply of water 
for a locomotive; -water, a supply of water for 
a steam boiler, ete. ; -wheel, a revolving wheel or 
disc which carries forward an object or material. 

Feed (fid), v. Pa. t. and pple. fed. [OE. 
fédan = Oris. feda, OS. fodean (Du. 
voeden), OHG. fuoten, ON. fada, Goth. 
fodjan :- Gmc. *fédjan, f. *fodon Foon.] 
1. trans. To give food to; to supply with 
food; to put food into the mouth of; to 
suckle (young). 2. fig. To gratify, minister to 
the demands of, any sense, passion, feeling, 
hope, desire, or the like OE. 3. intr. To take 
food, eat. Of persons now only collog. Also 
Jig. ME. 4. trans. To yield, be, or serve as, 
food for (lil. and fig.) ME. 5. To nourish, 
cause to grow, support, sustain OE. 6. To 
fill with food, to pamper, to fatten; occas. 
of the food (dial.) 1552; inir. to grow fat 
(dial) 1727. Also fig. 7. trans. To keep 
supplied 1582. b. To supply (a machine, à 
workman) continuously with material to 
work upon. Also inír. of the material. 
1669. 8. To cause to be eaten by cattle; to 
use (land) as pasture. Often to f. bare, close, 
down, off. 1651. Also transf. To supply con- 
tinuously (materinl to be consumed, etc.) 
1800. b. To deal out (food) to animals, etc. 
(U.S.) 1883. 9. Of cattle: To eat, eat off, 
feed upon 1725. 

1. Fede your hawke and sey not geve here mete 
1450. Pelias. .was fed by a mare 1821. He is too 
weak to f, himself (mod.). 2. pe soule is fedde wip 
charite WYoLIF. To f. my humor Rich. IIT, 1V. i. 
65. Phr. To f. the eyes, sight, ear. 3. fig. Cholera 
feeds upon impurities of every sort 1883. 4. Phr. To 
J, the fishes (slang): to be drowned. 5. A mountain- 
spring that feeds a dale SHAKS. 6. Sports. To pass 
the ball, etc., to a player. Theatr. To supply an 
actor with a cue. hr. T'o f. off : to fatten for sale 
or slaughter. 7. The warm springs that f. the.. 
Baths ADDISON, b. She. .fed The turning spindle 
with the twisting thread 1808. 8. b. Mangel- 
wurzel, .is fed to the cows in winter 1883. 9. The 
sheep have fed it too close for a grip of the hand 
JEFFERIES. 

Feed (fid) ppl. a. 1460, [f. FEE v. + 
-ED'.] fl. Bound to feudal service. Only in 
f. man; see FEEDMAN. 2. Paid by fees; hired; 
bribed; Se. employed for wages 1579. 

Feeder (fidoi. ME. [f. FEED v. + -ER'.] 
1. One who feeds or supplies food to; tone 
who maintains (a parasite, etc). Also 
transf. and fig. 1579. 2. One who or that 
which eats or takes food; also íransf. of a 
plant, a flame 1562; pl. cattle for fattening 
1796. 3, An organ or appliance for feeding 
(senses 1 and 2); spec. in Entom. 1811. 4. 
One who feeds up cattle for slaughter ME. 
5. A stream which flows into another body of 
water; a tributary; also transf. and fig. 1795. b. 
spec, ‘A water course which supplies a canal 
or reservoir by gravitation or natural flow" 
(W.) 1825. 6. Mining. a. A smaller lode 
falling into the main lode or vein 1728. b. An 
underground spring 1702. c. A stream of 
gas escaping from a fissure in the ground; a 
blower 1881. 7. One who or that which 
supplies material for consumption or elabora- 
tion; esp. one who or that which supplies 
material to a machine 1669. 8. Electr. Engin. 
A wire bearing a subsidiary current; a 
branch-wire to supply a house, etc, 1892. 

1. The horsse remembers. .his f. 1618. fig. The 
Tutor and the F. of my Riots SHAKS. 2. He [the 
barbel] is a curious f. WALTON. 5. The Kennet.. 
is one of the main feeders of the Thames 1878. 

Feeding (fi-din), vbl. sb. OE. [f. as prec. + 
ZING] 1. The action of FEED v. 2, concr. 
That which is eaten; food. Now rare. ME. 
So air around ; pasturage. Now dial. 


1. The f. of singing-birds Ray. 2. Hi 
Pike's] f. is usually fish or frogs WALTON, s e 
or Iu apt for milch kine 1554. 

Comb.: f.- bottle, a bottle for supplying milk or 
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the like to infants; also attrib. in fig. sense; 
-cloth = FEED-cloth: -tube, ‘an elastic tube.. 
which is passed into the stomach’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.) 
tFee:dman. 1460. [f. FEED ppl.a. + MAN sb.] 
1. One holding a FEE (sb.*); a vassal-1565. 
2. A soldier serving for pay —1722. 
Fee-farm (fifümim) ME. [- AFr. fee- 
ferme, OFr. feuferme, fiofferme; see FEE sb.* 
and FARM sb.*).] Law. 1. The tenure by which 
land is held in fee-simple subject to a per- 
petual fixed rent, without other services; 
theestate of the tenant in land so held ; rarely, 
the land itself. Also fig. 1460. 2. The rent 
paid for an estate so held ME, 3. attrib., esp. 
in fee-farm-rent 1638. Hence Fee-farmer. 
Fee-faw-fum (fi fọ fom). 1605. 1. Dog- 
gerel spoken by the giant in ‘Jack the giant 
killer' upon discovering the presence of Jack. 
2. a. An exclam. indicating a murderous 
intention 1690. b. Nonsense, fit only to scare 
children. Also alirib, 1811. 3. A term for ‘a 
blood-thirsty person’ 1678. 
LU i. iv. 188, 2. b. This is all fee-faw-fum 
1890. 


Feel (fil), sb. ME. [f. next.] 1. The 
action of feeling (see FEEL v.); an instance of 
this 1461. 2. The sense of touch, Now only 
in fo the f. ME. 3. A feeling or sensation, 
mental or physical 1737. 4. Ascribed as a 
quality to a material object: The kind of 
sensation which it produces 1739. 

2. A rough texture to the f. 1874. 3. With all 
sorts of queer feels about me H. WALPOLE. 4. 
The general f. of the air is very mild MRS. PIOzzI. 

Feel (fil), v. Pa. t. and pple. felt (felt). 
(OE. félan = OFris. féla, OS. gifolian (Du. 
voelen), OHG. fuolen (G. fühlen), :- WGme. 
foljan.) 

I. 1. trans. To handle in order to experience 

a tactual sensation; to examine by touching. 
Hence, to try by touching 1833. 2. absol. 
and intr. a. To touch with the hand or 
finger. Const. at, of (now dial. and U.S.), tto. 
1599. b. To search, try to ascertain, by 
handling or touch; to grope. Const. afler, 
for. Also tfig. ME. 3. Mil. (rans. To 
examine by cautious trial the nature of 
(ground), the strength of (an enemy) 1793. 
Also intr. with for: To try to locate (the 
enemy) 1839. 
Suffer mee, that I may feele the pillars Judg. 
6. To f. the bit gently with the bridle-hand 
1833. Phr. To f. one's way: to find it by groping; 
also fig. 2. b. If haply they might feele after 
him, and finde him Acts 17:27. Come neere.. 
that I may feele thee. . whether thou bee my very 
sonne Esau, or not Gen. 27:21. 

Il. 1. (rans. To perceive by the sense of 
touch ME.; more widely, to perceive through 
those senses which are not referred to any 
special organ; to have a sensation of (heat 
or cold, a blow, a wound, ete.) OE. b. absol. 
and inir. To have sensations of touch, etc. 
ME. 2. To perceive by smell or taste (now 
dial.) ME. 13. To perceive mentally —1483. 
4. To be conscious of; to experience ME. b. 
intr. (for earlier refl.) with complement. To be 
consciously; to regard oneself as 1816. 5. To 
undergo consciously. fAlso intr. const. of. 
ME. 6. To be sensibly affected by. Also 
transf. and fig. of inanimate objects. ME. 
7. intr. To have sympathy with, compassion 
for, or the like 1605. 8. ta. To think, hold 
as an opinion (after L. sentire) 21544. b. To 
believe on grounds not distinctly perceived; 
to have a conviction of (a fact) 1613. 

1. The lawyer can not vnderstond the matter tyl 
he fele his mony 1545. We..felt not the cold 
1662. Phr. To f. one's legs, b. The meanest 
thing that feels Worpsw. 4. He best can paint 
em [woes] who shall f. 'em most POPE, b. I don’t 
f. myself Mrs. H. Woop. Phr. To f. up to (one’s 
work, etc.): see UP adv.? To f. like (doing some- 
thing); to have an inclination for (2 orig. U.S.: now 
common). 5. To f. inconvenience from heat 1767. 
6. I was too young to f. my loss 1726. Phr. To f. 
the helm, said of a ship when she begins to obey 
the helm. 7. No man can see his army perish by 
want without feeling for them WELLINGTON. 
8. b. Legislation felt to be inexpedient 1895. 

III. In quasi-passivesense with complement: 
To be felt as having a specified quality; to 
seem 1581. 

The air felt chilly 1825. 

Hence Fee-lable a. that may or can be felt. 

Feeler (filoi 1526. [f FEEL v. + -ER.) 
1. One who or that which feels. 2, Biol. One 
of the organs with which certain animals are 
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furnished, for trying objects by t] 

for searching for food; a de ie Hon 
transf. and fig. 3. One sent out to feel the 
enemy; transf. a proposal or hint ‘put dorth 
or thrown out in order to ascertain the 
opinions of others 1830. 


2. Her ships were the feelers witl 
touched on Greece and Italy Mana a 


Feeling (filin), vl. sb. ME. [f. FERLY. + 
-ING..] 1. The action of FEEL v, in various 
senses. Chiefly gerundial. 2, The faculty or 
power by which one feels (in sense II, 1, of 
the vb.); the general sensibility of the body, 
as dist. from the special senses ME.: a 
physical sensation or perception due to this 
ME. 3. The condition of being emotionally 
affected; an emotion ME.; pl. emotions, 
susceptibilities, sympathies 1771. 4, Capacity 
or readiness to feel; susceptibility to the 
higher emotions; esp. tenderness for the 
sufferings of others 1588. 5. Pleasurable or 
painful consciousness ME. 6. What one 
feels in regard to something; also, the 
objective quality occasioning. this. Also 
lransf.*of a language. 1449. 7. Psychol. a. ‘A 
fact or state of consciousness’ (J. S. Mill and 
others). b. As a generic term comprising 
sensation, desire, and emotion only. c. 
(After Kant's gefühl) The element of pleasure 
or pain in any state. d. An intuitive cogni- 
tion or belief. 1739. 8. In Fine Art; cf. 
senses 3-5. a. Painting. That ‘quality in a 
work of art which .. depicts the mentalemotion 
of the painter’ 1864. b. Arch. The general 
tone of a building or style of architecture; 
the impression produced on a spectator 
1859. 

1. The first f. of a febrile attack 1805, 2. There is 
not a living creature. .but hath the sence of f. 
although it have none else P. HOLLAND. 3. All 
classes. .were agreed in one common f. of dis- 

leasure FROUDE. 4. She has, .not one grain of 

. SWIFT. 6. The apprehension of the good, 
Reb Put the greater f. to the worse Rich. I, 1. 


Feeling (fiin), ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*.] That feels. 1. Sentient; capable of 
sensation. 2. Accessible to emotion; sym- 
pathetic, compassionate 1618; of language: 
Indicating emotion 1586. 3. That is deeply 
or gensibly felt or realized, heart-felt, vivid 
1530. 

2. His f. wordes SPENSER. 3. A f. sense Of all 
your royal favours 1721. Hence Fee'lingly adv. 

Feer(e, var. of FE) also obs. f. xb 

Fee:-si-mple. 1463. AFr. fee-simple; 
see FEE P SIMPLE.) Law. An estate in 
land, etc., belonging to the owner and his 
heirs for ever, without limitation to any 
class of heirs. Zn fee-simple: in absolute 

Ossession. Also transf. and fig. 

vig. He will sell the T IR of his saluation 
E xb p i 311 

eet, pl. of Foor. , 

Fee:-tai-l. 1495. [- AFr. fee failé = AL. 
feudum talliatum; sce FEE sb.*, TAIL a.) err 
An estate of inheritance entailed or ime 
to some particular class of heirs; a lim! 
fee. Fee-tail expectant: see EXPECTANT 4. Ly 1 
Feetless (fi-tlés), a. 1005. [See -LESS. 
Without feet. LA 
Feeze (fiz), sb. ME. [f. next] 1 » 
rush; hence, a violent impact. Also, a v 
Now dial. and U.S. 2. U.S, collog. A 8 

of perturbation 1846, 

1. Phr. To fetch or take (one's) f.: to take a short 


run before leaping. 2:4 
Feeze (tir) v.i Now dial. [OE. fésian, of 


igi: To drive; 
unkn. origin. Cf. FAzr.] tl. trans. 5 
to drive off or away —1689. 2. To be 
ME. 3. a. vaguely, To ‘do for’ (a PI 


1596. b. To beat, flog 1610. ug 
3. a. Ile pheeze you infaith Tam. Sir Inque 
2 


i 7 unkn. 
Feeze (fiz), v.' dial. 17.. " 
i b1 is a screw; also 
origin.) 1, trans. To turn, a iri P 


fig. 1806. 2. intr. for refi. To 
out; to hang off and E i 
Feff, Feffment: see FEOFF. intel 
Fegary (figé-ri), 1600. A corruption 
VAGARY, q.v. s i 
Fegs (fegz). Now Sc. and dial. de Ca 
tortion of Fay sb.', Farra, perh. oH en 
An exclam., expressing assevera ) eb. 
astonishment. Also as an (inmenin Pene = 
Feign (fë'n), v. [ME. feigne, JO i 
(O)Fr. feign-, pres. stem of fein 


aa 
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Te ir 
Cop lef) St. Basil s Cathedral, Moscow. Begun by lvan the Terrible 
the French c the battle of Kazan. It was used in 1812 as a stable by 
op right) saly, and was converted into a museum in 1921-24. 
island at the SrRDoIm, capital of Sweden, was originally built on an 
pain. An outlet of Lake Malar to the Baltic. (Centre left) Benidorm, 
example of the mixture of Moorish, Byzantine and Euro- 


A 


pean influences to be found in Spanish architecture. (Centre right) An 
offshoot of the Hardanger Fjord at Fykesund in western Norway. 
(Bottom left) The Rialto Bridge on the Grand Canal, Venice. (Bottom 
right) The Palais de Chaillot, Paris, was built in 1937. It has acted as 
temporary quarters for the General Assembly of U.N.O. (B.E.A., A.P., 
J. Allan Cash, A. C. K. Ware, Keystone Press.) 


BREEDS OF CATTLE 


Top row: (left) Ayrshire cow; (right) Jersey cow. Second Row: (left 
Holstein Friesian cow; (right) Aberdeen Angus cow. Third row: (left 
Hereford bull; (right) Red Poll cow. Bottom row: (left) Highland cow; 
(right) Shorthorn bull. (Keystone Press, Aerofilms Library, Radio Times 
Hulton Picture Library, Mirrorpic.) 
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fingere form, mould, conceive, contrive.) 
1, trans. To fashion, form, shape. Now only 
after L. 2. To invent; to forge ME. 3. To 
relate in fiction; to fable. Now rare. ME. tb. 
absol. and intr. To indulge in fiction 1636. 
4, To suppose arbitrarily or erroneously. 
Now rare. ME. 5. trans. To assert or maintain 
fictitiously; to pretend ME. 16. To practise 
dissimulation, dissemble (refl. and intr. for 
refl.) -1559. Also trans. To conceal SPENSER. 
7. trans. To make a show of, pretend, simu- 
late, sham; also absol. ME. B. refl. and intr. 
To pretend, make oneself appear ME. 9. To 
counterfeit 1484. t10. To make a feint 
-1632. til. Mus. To sing softly; also, to 
sing with due regard to the ‘accidentals’ 
-1558. t12. To shirk (rans. and intr.) —1535. 

2. Thou hast feigned This tale GOWER. 3. 
worse Than Fables yet have feign'd 
L. XI. 627. 4. The Straights, where they 
rcüles his pillars to be BP. STILLINGFL. 7. 
Escaped death, onely by feigning it 1741. absol. 
She cannot f. C. BRONTÉ. 8. Faine thy selfe to be 
à mourner 2 Sam. 14:2. 12. There they made a 
great assaut, The Englysshmen fayned nat LD. 
BURNERS. Feigned ppl. a. Feigned-ly adv., 
-ness. Fel-gner. Fei-gningly adv. 

Feint (té/nt) sb. 1679. [- (O)Fr. feinte, 
subst. use of fem. of pa. pple. of feindre 
FrioN.] 1, A feigned or false attack; esp. in 
Mil. a movement made with the object of 
deceiving an enemy as to a general’s real 
plans 1083. 2, transf. and fig. An assumed 
appearance; a pretence, stratagem 1679. 

1. A f. at the head BAKER, An attack on India 
by way of f. G. DUFF. 

Feint (fént) a. ME. [- (O)Fr. feint, pa. 
pple. of feindre Feron.) Feigned, false, or 
counterfeit; sham. Now rare. b. In com- 
mercial use: = FAINT a. 5b. 

The Major. .made a f. Retreat 1702. 

Feint, v. ME. [In sense 1 f. Fr. feint (see 
pr n sense 2 f. FEINT sb.] fl. To de- 
ceive, ME. only. 2. Mil, etc. a intr. To 
make a feint or sham attack. b. trans. To 
pretend to make (a pass or cut), 1833. 

tFei-rie, a. Sc. ME. [perh. repr. OE. 
*firij, t. for action of going + -iġ -Y'; ef. 
synon, FERE a.) Fit to travel; hence, nimble, 
vigorous, —1794. 

Felanders, obs. f. FILANDERS. 

Fela-pton, 1551. Logic. A mnemonie word 
representing the fourth mood in the third 
Byllogistic figure, in which a universal 
negative major premiss and a universal 
affirmative minor yield a particular negative 
conelusion. 

Feldspar, felspar (feldspaz, fe-lspa.). 
1767. [alt. of G. feldspat(h), f. feld field + 
spal(h) spar. Cf. SPAR sb.* The common Bp. 
Jels- is due to false deriv. from G. fels rock. 
The current G. form is feldspat.) Min. Name 
of a group of minerals, usually white or 
flosh-red in colour, occurring in crystals or in 
crystalline masses, They consist of a silicate 
of alumina with soda, potash, lime, ete. 
PS altrib, Hence Feddsparite = FELD- 

Feldspathic, felspathic (feld-, telspæ pik), 
Es I JeKDepath (see prec.) + -10.] Of 

© of or containing feldspar. var. 

Fe:l(d)spatho:se, am p 
yrele: IOE. (WS.) feola, fela = OFris. 
d OS. filo, filu (Du. veel), OHG filu, filo 
1 i, lel), ON. fiol, Goth. filu :- Gme. *felu :— 

E. *pélu; cf. Gr. roris.) 

x: adv. (and quasi-sb.) Much ~1598. 

3 adj. (Indeclinable) 1. With sb. in pl. 
er -1608. b. With sb, in sing. Much 
ys 5. 2. In predicative use; Much, many. 

im in compar.: more in number. Only 
CDM in pl. Many persons —1450. 
Chaucer" elefold a. (adv. = MANIFOLD. 
Millcific (filisi'fik), a. 1805. [f. L. feliz, 
Ac happy + -Ft0.] Making happy; pro- 

uctive of happiness. 

jFeltcity, v. rare, 1083. (t. D, feliz, felic- 

San, To render happy; also absol. —1698. 
n Eure un pple, [- late L. felicitatus, 

a B 'elícitare ; - 
happy. tee ter, aai see next, -ATE*.] Made 
ed lee ace ee 
tape tam oflate ie felicitare make very 
Y, f. feliz happy; see -ATE*.] 1, To make 
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happy; also absol. Now rare. 2. To reckon 
or pronounce happy; to congratulate (now 
only a person). Const. on, upon. 1634. 13. To 
offer congratulations on 1684. 

1. Since I cannot make myself happy, I will have 
the glory to f. another DRYDEN, 2. A great poet 
felicitated himself that poetry was not the busi- 
ness of his life D'ISRAELI. 3. To f. his Majesties 
happy return 1684. Hence Feliscita-tion, the 
action of congratulating; a congratulatory speech 
orm e; also attrib, Feli-citator, 

Felicitous (filisitos) a. 1735. [f. FELICITY 

+ -ous.} 1. Characterized by felicity, blissful 
(rare) 1824; tprosperous, successful 1735. 2. 
Strikingly apt; of persons: Happy in expres- 
sion, manner, or style 1789. 

2. A f. adaption of the organ to the object 
PALEY. F. in jests upon his own figure LAMB. 
Hence Feli-citous-ly adv., -ness (Dicts.). 

Felicity (fili-siti). ME. [— (O)Fr. félicité — 
L. felicilas, f. feliz, felic- happy; see -ITY.] 
1. The state of being happy; happiness (in 
mod. use, intense happiness, bliss). 2. That 
which causes happiness; a source of hap- 
piness, a blessing ME. 3. Prosperity (now 
rare) ME.; tpl. prosperous circumstances; 
successes —1731; a fortunate trait 1761. 4. A 
happy faculty in art or speech 1605; a 
strikingly apt expression 1665. $5. Of a 
planet: A favourable aspect. Only ME. 

1. Absent thee from felicitie awhile Haml v. ii. 
358. 2, His coine. .is his only hope and felicitie 
1597. 3. The felicities of Salomon BACON. 4. 
"Those felicities which cannot be produced at will 
by wit and labour JOHNSON. 

Felid (filid). [- mod.L. felidæ, f. feles 
cat; see -I*.] One of the Felida or cat-tribe, 

Feliform (frlifjam), a. |f. L. feles cat + 
-ronw.] Having the form of a cat. 

Feline (fi-loin, lin). 1681. [7 L. felinus, f. 
feles cat; see -INE'.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to cats or their 
species, cat-like in form or structure. 2. Re- 
sembling a cat in character or quality 1843. 

1. The f. quadrupeds 1833. 2. The f. care 
with which he stepped aside from any patches of 
mire LYTTON. 

B. sb. An animal of the cat tribe 1801. 

Hence Feline-ly adv., -ness. Feli-nity, 
f. quality; a cat-like disposition; the typical 
qualities of the cat tribe. 

Fell (fel), sb. (OE. fell = OF ris., OS. fel 
(Du. vel), OHG. fel (G. fell), ON. ber-fjall 
bear-skin, Goth. pruts-fill *gwelling-Skin' :— 
Gme. *fellam :- IE. *pello-, repr. also by L. 
pellis, Gr. ra skin.) 1. The skin or hide of 
an animal, usu. with the hair, wool, ete. 
Also transf. of the human skin OE. 2. ^ 
covering of hair, wool, etc., esp. when thick 
or matted; a fleece 1600. 

1. They carie furth. . urple died felles 1551. A 
light brown f. stood out very clearly 
STANLEY. 2. We are still handling our Ewes an: 
their Fels you know are greasie SHAKS. My F. of 
haire SHAKS. 

Fell (fel), sb! ME [= ON fjall and fell 
hill, mountain, presumably rel, to OR. felis, 
OHG. felis, felisa (G. fels) rock.] 1. A hill, 
mountain. Obs. exc. in Bowfell, Scafell, ete. 
2. A moorland ridge, down. Now chiefly 
north. and Sc. ME. €b. In 16-17th e: A 
marsh, fen 1514. 

Fell, sb. [- L. fel (fell-) gall.) Gall; 
hence, rancour. SPENSER. 

Fell (fel), sb.* 1025. [f. FELL v.; Bee FALL 
sb.) 1, The action of FELL t.: 8. A knock- 
down blow (dial.) 1877. b. A cutting down of 
timber; also coner. 1650. €. The sewing down 
(a fold, etc.) level with the cloth; coner. a 
felled seam 1874. d. A fall of lambs B. JONS. 
2. The line of termination of a web, formed 
by the last weft-thread 1874. 

Fell (fel), sb.* 1653. Mining. Lead ore in 
its rough state; also, lead ore siftings. 

Fell (fel), a. and adv, ME. l- OFr, fel = 
Rom. *fel(o, the obl. form of which is repr. 
by FELON.] 

A. adj. 1. Fierce, savage; cruel, ruthless; 
terrible. Now poet. or rhet. 2. Dire, in- 
tensely painful or destructive. Now poel. or 
rhet.; also dial. ME. +3. Hot, virulent 
“1590, 4. Full of spirit, doughty (now dial.) 
ME.; eager (for, on, tlo); intent upon 1666. 
+5. Shrewd; clever, cunning -1725. 6. 
$ hty’. Obs. exc. Se. 1515. 
npo f hate DEKKER. The..Ban-dog. „is 
fierce, is f. 1688. 2. Despair and f. Disease GRAY. 
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Biting Boreas, f, and doure BURNS. 3. Mids. N, 
1r. i. 20, 4. T am so f. to my business that I, , will 
not go Pepys. 6. A f. time 1586. 

B. adv. In a fell manner; feruelly, fiercely ; 
eagerly, vigorously, excessively (now dial.) 


ME. 

Fell (fel), v. Pa. t. and pple, felled (feld). 
[OE. (Anglian) fellan, (WS.) fyllan, *flellan = 
OFris. falla, fella, OS. fellian (Du. vellen), 
OHG. fellen (G. füllen, ON. fella t= Gmo. 
*falljan, causative of *fallan FALL v.] 1. To 
cause to fall; to knock or bring down. tTo 
kill —1081. fAlso fig. 2. To cut down (a 
tree) OE. +3. To bring or let down, lower 
-1620, 4. To stitch down (the wider of the 
two edges left projecting by a seam) 80 that, 
it lies flat and smooth on the under-side of 
the seam. Also, to f. a seam. 1758. 

1. Oak or Firr..in Wood or Mountain fell'd 
Miyr. P.L. vi. 575. Hence Fe'llable a. Feller, 
one who or that which fells; a wood-cutter; an 
attachment to a sewing machine for felling. 

Fellah (feli). Pl. fellaheen, feliahs. 
1743. [- Arab. fallah husbandman, f. falaha 
split, till the soil.) A peasant in Arabic- 
speaking countries; in Eng. used esp. of 
those of Egypt. 

Fell-fare, var. of FIELDFARE. 

Fellic (fe'lik), a. 1884. [f. L. fel, fell- gall + 
-46.] Only in Fellie acid; an acid, Cs3H 40s, 
said to accompany cholic acid in human bile. 

Fellifluous (feli-fluos), a. 1656, [- late L. 
fellifluus (f. L. fel gall + fluere flow) + 
-0U8.] Flowing with gall. 

Fellinic (feli-nik), a. 1845. [f. L. fel, fell- 
+ -IN! + -10.]) Chem. In Fellinic acid: a, an 
acid, CsoHse0.4HO, obtained by treating bile 
with hydrochloric acid (Berzelius); b. a new 
acid discovered by Schotten in human bile. 

Fellmo:nger. 1530. [f. FELL sb) + 
MowaER.] A dealer in skins or hides, esp. 
sheep-skins; now, an operative who works 
skins. 

Fellness (felnés), ME. [See -NESS.] 1. 
The quality of being fell; flereeness, cruelty ; 
Tsternness; keenness (of wind). 12. Bhrewd- 
ness, wisdom. WYOLIF. 

Felloe (fe:lo"), felly (fel). (OW. felg, pl. 
felga, corresp. to MLG., MDu. velge (Du. velg), 
OHG. felga (G. felge), of unkn. origin. For 
the twofold development cf, bellows, belly. 
In Eng., both forms are in use; in U.S., 
felly is preferred.] The exterior rim, or & 
part of the rim, of a wheel, supported by the 
spokes, In pl. the curved pieces of wood, 
which, joined together, form the rim. 

Breake all the Spokes and Fallies from her 
wheele Hami, 1, li. 517. 

Fellon(e, obs. ff. FELON. 

Fellow (felo"), sb, [Late OE. féolaga = ON. 
félagi, t. fé (= OK. feoh FER ab) + *las*, 
base of LAY v.; primarily, one who lays 
down money in a joint undertaking (cf. ON. 
félag business partnership).] tl, One who 
shares with another in anything; a partner, 
colleague, co-worker ~1626; in bad sense: 
An accomplice -1848, Also with of —1667, 
2. More vaguely: A companion, associate, 
comrade. Also fig. and transf. ME. {Occas, 
of women -1011, 3, One of a pair; the mate, 
‘marrow’; a counterpart, match ME. 4. An 
equal: a, in rank (now chiefly pl.) ME; b. in 
ability, ete. ME.; c. in kind 177; d. in date 
(chiefly pl.) 1874. 5. A member of a company 
or party with common interests ME. 6. In 
college or university use: orig. One of the 
company or corporation who, with their 
head, constitute a college, and receive 
emoluments from the corporate revenues 
1449. Hence b. One of the holders of certain 
stipendiary positions (called. ‘ Fellowships’) 
tenable for a limited period, on condition of 
pursuing some specified branch of study 
1888. €. A member of the governing body, 
e.g. in the University of London 1837. 7. A 
member, or one of certain privileged mem- 
bers, of various learned societies, c.g. the 
Royal Society, ete. 1004. B. Familiar for: 
man, male person ME, 9. A term of address: 
ta, orig. = ‘comrade’ -1594; b. contemp- 
tuously ME. 

1. The fellows of his crime MILT. P. L. 1. 000. 2. 
Fellows in arms 1653. Phr. Good or jolly f. = 
*poon companion’. To be (hail) f. well mel: to be 
on free and easy terms with (a person). 3. Glue 
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me thy Gloue Souldier; Looke, heere is the f. of 
it Hen. V, IV. viii. 42. 4. a. His fellowes late, 
shall be his subjects now 1600. b. In 
reasonynge..he hadde few fellowes 1551. 8. A 
worthy F. Timon I. i. 229. Phr. Poor f.: an 
exclam. of pity. My dear f., my good f. (implying 
a tone of remonstrance), old f. A f.: often = 
‘one’, ‘anybody’ (e.g. the speaker himself). 
9. b. You..have so disdainfully called him f. 
FIELDING. 

attrib. and Comb., as f.-apostle, -Christian, -com- 
municant, -man, -traveller, tribesman, etc.; also, 
f.-ci-tizen, a citizen of the same city or polity as 
another; -cou-ntryman; -craftsman, one of the 
same craft; -subject, a subject of the same 
sovereign. 

Fellow (fe'lo"), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. 1To join in partnership or companion- 
ship with, to 1594; to make an equal with, to 
1450, 12, To be associated with; to be a 
partner in —1639. 3. To match 1656. 4. 
nonce-use. To address as ‘fellow’. FIELDING. 

4. Don't f. me FIELDING. 

Fe:slow-co:mmoner. 1591. [f. FELLOW 
sb.] tl. A joint-partaker with others; esp. 
one who eats at the same table; see Com- 
MONER sb. —1042. 2. A class of under- 
graduates in Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin, 
who dine at the Fellow's table. (Practically 
Obs.) 1637. 3. One who has a right of common. 
with others. LOCKE, 

Fe:llow-crea:ture. 1648. [f. as prec.] A 
production of the same Creator; now used 
only of human beings and (occas.) animals. 

Yon worm, man's fellow-creature BROWNING. 

+Fe:llow-fee-l, v. 1612. [Back-formation 
from next.] 1. intr. To share the feelings of 
others; to sympathize with —1641. 2. trans. 

To share the feeling of. ROGERS. 

Fe:low-feeling, vbl. sb. 1613. [tr. L. 
compassio, Gr. cvumdüea SYMPATHY.) 1. 
Sympathy. 2. Sense of community of 
interest 1712. 

2. A fellow-feeling makes us wond'rous kind 
BYRON. 

Fe:llow-hei-r. 1585. A joint heir. 

Fellowless (felo"lés) a. ME. [i. FELLOW 
sb. + -LESS.] Without a fellow; fsolitary; 
peerless (oel.). 

tFellowlike. 1526. [f. as prec. + -LIKE.] 

A. adj. Like a companion or mate; com- 
panionable —1633. B. adv. Like one's fellows; 
similarly —1569; sociably —1678. 

Fellowly. ME (Revived in poet. and rhet. 
use.) [f. as prec. + -Ly!.] A. adj. 1. Like or 
pertaining to a fellow; social 21578. 2. Com- 
panionable —1688. 

2. Mine eyes ev'n sociable to the shew of thine 
Fall f. drops Temp. V. i. 64. 

B. adv. On equal terms; sociably; hence, 
familiarly —1631. 

+Fellowred. Only ME. 

-RED.] 1. Company, fellowship. 
course. 3. A company of fellows. 

Fellowship (felo»fip), sb. ME. [f, FELLOW 
sb. + -SHIP.] 1. fPartnership —1623; par- 
ticipation, community of interest, sentiment, 
nature, ete. ME. 2, Companionship, com- 
pany, society ME. 3. +Dealing —1613; inter- 
course, esp. spiritual ME. 4. = Com- 
MUNION 3. ME. 5. The spirit of comradeship 
ME. 6. A body of fellows or equals; a 
company. Now arch. ME. 7. A guild, 
corporation, company; also tcollect. ME.; 
an association of any kind 1541. 8. The 
position, or the emoluments, of a fellow in a 
college, university, learned society, etc. 
1530; tcollecl. the body of fellows in a 
college, ete.; the society constituted by 
them —1796. 9. Arith. The process by which 
gain or loss is divided among partners 1561. 
10. pl. — Fellowship porters (see Comb.) 
DICKENS. 

1. A F. in a crie of Players Haml. mt, ii. 289. I 
feel by proof That f. in pain divides not smart. 
Mitr. P. R. 1. 401. 2. To renounce f. with anyone 
MACAULAY. 3. F. with the Saints A. V. Transl. 
Pref. 3. 4. Phr. To give the right hand of f. (after 
Gal. 2:9): to acknowledge as entitled to com- 
munion (a literal giving ‘the right hand of f." 
being in some Protestant denominations a part 
of the ceremony); also transf. 5. A point of good f. 
Tas. T. 6. The goodly felowship LL. numerus] of 
the Prophetes Bk. Com. Prayer 1549. 7. Land is 
sometimes leased to a small f. JOHNSON, Comb. 
Bilkneseates a guild having certain monsoolcs 

it ate, ving certai i 
in the City of London... aim monopolies 


If. as prec. + 
2. Inter- 
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Fellowship (felo*fip, v. ME. [f. prec. 
sb.] fl. trans. To unite in fellowship. Also 
refl.—561. 12. To accompany —1483. 3. To 
admit to fellowship. Now only in religious 
use. ME. 4. intr. To join in (religious) 
fellowship. Chiefly U.S. ME. 

Fe:llow-so-ldier. 1526. A companion-in- 
arms. 

Felly (feli), adv. ME. [f. FELL a. + -LY*.] 
In a fell manner; fiercely, cruelly, malig- 
nantly; fterribly, hence (dial.) exceedingly 
—1807; feraftily, cunningly —1530. 

Felly: see FELLOE. 

\Felo-de-se (felo di si). Pl. felones-, 
felos-de-se. 1651. [Anglo-L. felo FELON, de 
se of himself.] 1. One who ‘deliberately puts 
an end to his own existence, or commits any 
unlawful malicious act, the consequence of 
which is his own death* (Blackstone). Also 
fig. 2. Hence, Self-murder, suicide 1771. 

Felon (felón), a. and sb.! ME. [- (O)Fr. 
felon (OFr. nom. fel: see FELL a.) = Pr. 
felon (fel) := med.L. fel(l)o, fel(l)ón-, of unkn. 
origin.] 

A. adj. 1. Cruel, fierce, terrible; wicked, 
base. Now poet. Also transf. of things and 
places. 12. Courageous —1596. 13. ‘Terribly’ 
great. Sc. —1605. +4. Stolen. FULLER. 

1. Courtesies..No gratitude in f. minds beget 
DRYDEN. transf. The f. winds MILT. Lycidas 91. 

B. sb." t1. A vile or wicked person. Some- 
times applied to the Devil. —1814. 2. Law. 
One who has committed felony. Also attrib. 
as f. blow. ME. 13. Villany, baseness; 
perfidy, ME. only. 

1. He, the King of Heav'n.. Down to the deep 
abyss the flaming F. strook DRYDEN. 

Hence Fe-oness, a female f. BROWNING. 
tFe-lonly adv. in à f. manner. Fe-lonry, the 
whole class of felons. (Applied orig. to the convict 
population of Australia.) 

Felon (felón) sb. ME. [app. a specific 
application of prec.; cf. med.L. fell) in 
same sense.] 1, A small abscess or boil, an 
inflamed sore; esp. a whitlow under or near 
the nail of a finger or toe. 2. attrib. in names 
of plants, herbs, ete., as F.-wort, (a) 
Solanum dulcamara; (b) Chelidonium majus; 
(c) Geranium robertianum. 1715. 

Felonious (feló"nios) a. 1575. |f. FELONY 
+ -ous.] 1. Wicked, atrociously criminal. 
Now chiefly poet. 2. Law. Of or pertaining 
to, or of the nature of, felony. Hence pop.: 
Thievish. 1634. Of a person: That has com- 
mitted felony 1857. 

1. F. outrages P. HOLLAND. 2. O thievish night! 
Why should'st thou, but for some f. end, In thy 
Be lantern thus close up the stars? MILT. Comus 


Hence Felo-nious-ly adv., -ness. 

TFelonous, a. ME. [f. FELON + -0US.) Of 
the nature of a felon; like a felon —1596. 
Hence +Fe-lonously adv. 

Felony (felóni. ME. {~ (O)Fr. felonie, f. 
felon; see -Y?.] tl. Wickedness, baseness 
—1489; wrath (after OFr.) —1523. 12. Guile, 
perfidy —1533. 13. A crime, misdeed, sin 
~1523. 4. Feudal Law. An act on the part of a. 
vassal which involved the forfeiture of his 
fee ME. 5. Common and Statute Law. Any 
of a class of crimes regarded by the law as of. 
a graver character than misdemeanours. 
(ncluding, besides statutable offences, 
those which formerly involved forfeiture of 
lands and goods, and corruption of blood; 
sometimes also, misprision of treason, which 
is a misdemeanour.) ME. 

Felsite (felsoit). 1794. (f. FELS(PAR) + 
JITE! 2b.] Min. = FELSTONE; also attrib. 
pene Felsi-tic a. consisting of or contain- 
Di " 

Felspar, Felspath-: see FELDs-. 

Felstone (felston) 1858. [- G. felsstein, f. 
fels rock + stein stone. First used vaguely 
for amorphous rocks; now = FELSITE.] Min. 
A designation of compact feldspar occurring 
in amorphous rock-masses. 

Felt (felt), sb.* [OE. felt, corresp. to OS. filt 
(Du. vilt), (O)HG. filz = WGme. *felta, *felti. 
Cf. FILTER sb.] 1. A kind of cloth or stuff 
made of wool, or of wool and fur or hair, 
fulled or wrought into a compact substance 
by rolling and pressure, with lecs or size. 
Also pl. 2. A piece of this; something made 
of this, esp. a felt hat (whence ttransf. a hat 
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of any material) 1450. 3. A thickl 
mass of hair or other fibrous EU 

1. Mute Silence with her feet in f, WOLCOT. 2, 
The bed Of rugs and felts M. ARNOLD, Comb f. 
grain, ‘the grain of wood whose direction 1s eq 
the pith to the bark; the direction of the medule 
lary rays in oak and some other timber’ (KNIGHT), 

Felt (felt), sb.* dial. 1708. [perh. a con- 
fusion of FELL sb.', FELT sb.!, PELT 8b.] A 
skin or hide. 

Felt (felt), pa. pple. of FEEL v. 

Felt (felt), v. ME. (t. FELT sb.] 1. trans, 
To make into felt; to mat or press together 
into a felt-like consistence 1513; to make of. 
felt ME. 2. intr. for refl. To form into felt- 
like masses, to become matted together 
1791. 3. To cover with felt 1883. 

1. They fal to beat, to f., and thicken it close 
with their feet HOLLAND. 3. To f. the cylinder of 
a steam-engine 189 

Felter, v. Now dial. ME, [- OFr. fellrer 
(mod. feutrer) f. fellre (mod. feutre) :- med.L. 
feltrum, fillrum; seo FILTER sb.) 1. trans, To 
tangle; to mat together. 2, To entangle 
1507. t3. = FILTER v. B. JONS. 

Felting (fe-1tin), vbl. sb. 1686. [f. FELT v. + 


-ING',] 1. The action or process of making 
felt. 2. concr. Felted cloth 1849. 3. attrib. 
1805. 

Felucca (felp-kü). 1028, [- It. feluc(c)a = 
Sp. tfaluca — Arab. fulk (now repl. by 


romanized falükah), perh. = Gr. ééóWv 
sloop.) A small coasting vessel propelled by 
oars or lateen sails, or both, used chiefly in 
the Mediterranean. 

Brancaccio. . fled in a a boat about as big as à 
Gravesend barge) 16¢ Hence Felu'cca v. to 
put on board a f. DE For. 

Felwort (fe:lwnat), |OE. feldwyrt, f. feld 
field + wyrt root.) a. Gentiana lutea, and 
other species of gentian. b. Swertia perennis. 

Female (fi-mé'l). ME. femelle, female ~ 
(O)Fr. femelle :- L. femella, dim, of femina 
woman. The present form is due to assoc, W. 
male.) 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to the sex which bears 
offspring. 2. Bot. a. Of the parts of a plant: 
Fruit-bearing; resulting in a new individual 
1791. b. Of a blossom or flower: Having & 
pistil and no stamens; pistillate; fruit- 
bearing 1790. c. Of plants, trees: Applied 
arbitrarily, esp. in Female hemp = 
fimble-hemp (sec FiwmLE sb.) 1548. 3, Con- 
sisting of females 1552. 4. Of or pertaining 
to a woman or women 1635. 5. Characteristic 
of womankind 1032. +6. Womanish —1771, 
7, Epithet of various material and immaterial 
things, denoting simplicity, inferiority, 
weakness, or the like ME. 8. Applied, esp. in 
Mech., to that part of an instrument d 
contrivance which receives the correspon 
ing or male part 1669. 

1 Who is this, what thing of Sea or Land? Femal 
of sex it seems MILT. Sams. 711. The Femal Bec 
P. L. vit. 490. 2. c. The male ipympernell ha! ut 
crimsin floure, and the f. hath a blewe TURTE 
The f. Iuy so Enrings the barky fingers oi F. 
Elme Mids. N. 1V. 48. 3. Heifars from his E» 
Store he took DRY 4. The force otf le 
Pore. A f. reign GIBBON, 5. Femal charm. ET 
P. L. 1x. 999. 7. The ancients called sapp the 
male and f...the pale blue, approaching U 
white, [was] the f. EMANUEL. „F. nae 
feminine rime: see FEMININE. 8. F. acre dhread. 
a circular hole or socket having & spiral Men 
adapted to receive the thread of the mal ie é 

B. sb. 1. A female animal ME. 2, A Pool 
person; as a synonym for ‘woman now 
contemptuous ME. 3. attrib. 1599. Bri 
1. Conception and Parturition, in tbe Ur per 
CARPENTER. 2. The fi s. nep ey. are 


forming any military service m 

no ladies. The only word good enough. m vs 5 

is the word of opprobrium—females 1889. 

f. foe HOWELL. ted 
fFemalist. [f. prec. + sr.) One deve 
to the female sex. MARSTON. S 
Femality (fimi. 16.. lf. Pes turei 


+ -ITy. Cf. OFr. femeleté.] 1, Fema: 
pl. females 1754. 2. Unmanliness. i ad pron: 
Femalize (fimüloiz) v. 1074. lf. P 
+ -WE,] tl. intr. To become effer nyog. 
trans. To give à feminine ending to names 
2. The following femalized Christian P gar, 
Alexandrina, Andrewina. .and William! mm 
Feme (fem). Also (exc. techn) reu 
ME. [= AFr., OFr. feme (mod. femme wit 

femina.] 1. Law. (Chiefly conjoint 
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baron.) Wife. 12. In 16th c. often playfully 
for: Woman —1653. 

1. The feme is entitled to dower BACON. 

Phr. Law. Feme covert (fem kp:voit), a 
woman under cover or protection of her husband; 
a married woman. Feme sole (fe'm s6“1), an 
unmarried woman, a spinster; a widow. Also, a 
married woman who with respect to property is 
as if she were unmarried. Also atérib., as feme- 
merchant, trader. 

Femerell (fe-mérél). late ME. [In xv fomer- 


el(l, fumrell, fumerill, femerell - OFr. fumeril 
louvre (n zned.L. fumerillum, -ellum), of 
obscure formation.] A lantern, louvre, or 
covering placed on the roof of a kitchen, hall, 
eto., for ventilation or escape of smoke. 
Femicide misoid). 1801. [irreg. f. L. 
femina woman + -CIDE 2, after Aomicide.] 
The killing of à woman. 
+Fe-minal, a. ME. [- med.L. feminalis, f. 
femina woman; see -AL'. Cf. OFr. feminal.] 
Of or pertaining to a woman -17. . 
Feminality (femineliti). 1646. [f. prec. + 
1. The quality of a female; female 
Now rare. 2. pl. only concr. or 
quasi-concr. A female trait or peculiarity; 
also, a knick-knack such as women like 
1825. 
qFe:minate, a. rare. 1533. [- L. feminatus, 


f. femina woman; see -ATE*] Effeminate; 
femine —1633. 

Femineity  (teminiti) 1820.  [f. L. 
femineus womanish (f. femina woman) + 
-ITY.]  Womanliness; womanishness. So 
Femini ity. 

Feminie (fe-mini) arch. ME. [- OFr. 


ze Y.) 
esp. the 


femenie, 1. L. femina woman + 
Womankind; a set of women, 
Amazons. 

He conquered all the regne of F. CHAUCER, 

Feminine (fe-minin). ME. [= (O)Fr. 
féminin, -ine or L. femininus, -ina, f. 
femina woman; see -INE'.] 

A. adj. 1, Belonging to the female sex; 

female. Now rare. 2. Hence transf, of objects 
to which sex is attributed 1601. 3. Of or per- 
taining to a woman or to women; carried on 
by women 1480. 4. Characteristic of women; 
womanlike, womanly ME. 5. Depreciatively : 
Womanish, eiferninate. tObs. ME. 6. Gram. 
Of the gender to which appellations of 
females belong ME. 
„i Those Male, These F. Mir. P. D. I. 423. 2. 
They say that the Moone is a planet Feeminine 
P. HOLLAND. 3. F. society DISRAELI, discussion 
1865. 4. Of a feminine and delicate body 
P. HOLLAND. 5. He was of so unhappy a f. temper, 
that he was always in a terrible fright CLAREN- 
DON. 6. Every no denoting a female animal is 
f. 1845. Phr, F. rime: in French verse, one ending 
In a mute e (as being the feminine suffix); hence, 
a rime of two syllables of which the second is 
unstressed. So f. ending; f. c&sura, one which does 
not immediately follow the ictus. 

B. sb. 1. The adj. used absol. ME. 2. Gram. 
A word of the feminine gender 1607. 

Ji the fond F. GLANVILLE. The eternal f. 1892. 
de SMOM ress and songstress are double feminines 


Hence Fe-minine-ly adv., -ness. Feminin- 
ism, the state of being f.; a woman’s expression. 
Femininity (femini-niti).. ME. [f. prec. + 
"TY. Superseded FrMINITY.] 1. Feminine 
quality; in early use also, female nature. 
2. Womanishness 1863. 3. coner. Woman- 


kind 1865. 
1. O serpent under femynynytee CHAUCER 
Feminism (fe-miniz’m). 1851. [- L. 


femina. woman + -IsM; in sense 2 — Fr. 
féminisme (Fourier, 1837).] 1. The qualities 
9f women (rare). 2. Advocacy of the claims 
and rights of women 1805. So Feminist. 
Feminity (fimi-niti). ME. [In xv feminitie, 
= (O)Fr. féminité — med.L. feminitas, f. L. 
Semina Woman; see -ITY.] = FEMININITY. 
he mirrhor of feminitie SPENSER. 
jeeminize (fe-minoiz), v. 1652. [f. L. 
emina + -Yz&. Cf. Fr. féminiser (XVI).] To 
make or become feminine. 
piremme de chambre (fam da fāñbr). 
2. [Fr.] 1. A lady's maid. 2. A chamber- 
maid 1890. 
nemoral (fe-mõrăl). 1782. [f. L. femur, 
to the thigh + -AL'.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
e he femur or thigh. Chiefly Anat., as f- 
A etc. B. sb. [sc. artery] 1859. 
emur (fimi. Pl. femurs (fimaz) 
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femora (femórü) 1563. [- L. femur; see 
prec.] 1. Anat. The thigh bone in vertebrata 
1799. 2. Entom. The analogous part in an 
insect; the third articulation of the foot 
1834. 3. Arch. ‘The space between the 
channels [of the Triglyph]’ (Gwilt) 1563. 

Fen (fen), sb.! 1731. [OE. fen(n) = OFris. 
Jen(n)e, OS. fen(nyi (Du. veen), OHG. fenna, 
fenni (G. fenn), ON. fen, Goth. fani += Gme. 
*fanjam, -jaz, -j0.] 1. Low land covered 
wholly or partially with shallow water, or 
frequently inundated; a tract of such land, a 
marsh. 12. Mud, clay, mire, filth 1535. 

1. The margin of the broad reedy f. STEVENSON. 
The fens: certain low-lying districts in Cam- 
bridgeshire, Lincolnshire, and adjoining counties. 

attrib. and Comb., as f.-boat, -duck, l, -grass, 
-land (whence -lander), etc.; also f.-berry, the 
cranberry (Vaccinium oxycoccus); -cricket, the 
mole cricket (Gryllotalpa vulgaris); -fire = IGNIS 
FATUUS; -&oose, usually the Gray-Lag Goose 
(Anser cinereus); -man, an inhabitant of the 
iene -reeve, an officer having charge of f. lands; 
e 


Fen (fen), sb.* dial. 1731. [OE. fyne mildew; 
the mod. form (with efor OE. y) is Kentish; 
cf. FENNY a.*, FINEW v.] A mould thatattacks 
the hop-plant. 

|Fen, sb. ME. [- Arab. fann species, 
class.] A section in Avicenna's Canon. 
CHAUCER. 

Fen (fen), v. 1823. [Usually taken to be a 
corruption of FEND v.] trans. To forbid. Used 
chiefly by boys at marbles, etc. 

‘I'm fly, says Jo. ‘But f. larks, you know!’ 
DICKENS. 

Fence, sb. [ME. fens, aphetic of defens, 
DEFENCE.) fl. = DEFENCE —1664. 2. The 
action, practice, or art of fencing, or use of 
the sword. Also transf. 1533. 13. Means or 
method of defence; protection, security 
—17560. 4. concr. That which serves as à 
defence; a bulwark, defence. (arch.) ME. 5. 
An enclosure or barrier (e.g. a hedge, wall, 
railing, etc.) along the boundary of any 
place which it is desired to defend from in- 
truders, Often qualified, as gun-f., RING- 
FENCE, wire, ete. f. Also transf. and fig. 
1512. 6. Mech. A guard, guide, or gauge de- 
signed to regulate the movements of a tool 
or machine 1703. 7. A state of prohibition 
(cf. L. in defenso). STUBBS. 8. Thieves’ slang. 
A receiver of stolen goods; a house where 
they are received 1700. 

1. Cap of f.: see CAP sb. 1. 2. The 
wager at f. with Laertes 1863. transf. The 
Sophists were cunning masters of f. BLACKIE. 
4. Deer-hides..made a rude f. against the blast 
Scorr. 5. The famished lion..O'erleaps the 
fences of the nightly fold DRYDEN. fig. The 
strong fences of shame and awkwardness LAMB. 
Phr. Sunk f.: one placed along the bottom of a 
depression in the ground; also, a ditch. To be on. 
the f. (U.8.); to be undecided in 0] inion, or neutral 
in action. To make a Virginia f. (U.S,): to walk 
like a drunken man. 

Comb.: f.-lizard, the common small lizard or 
swift of the United States; t-man, a gladiator; 
-month, (a) orig. the fawning-time of deer, a 
period of about 30 days, during which hunting 
was forbidden; (b) the close season for fishing, etc., 
not restricted to one month; -play, ta gladiatorial 
combat; transf. discussion; t-roof, a roof for 
defence (= L. testudo); -season, -time, a close 
season or time for fish, swans, etc.; -shop, a shop 
at which stolen goods are sold. 

Hence Fe-nceful a. affording defence. Fe-nce- 
less a. unenclosed; defenceless. 

Fence (fens), v. ME. [f. the sb.] 1. intr. 
To practise the use of the foil or sword; to use 
the sword scientifically, Also fig. of a witness, 
etc. 1598. 2. (rans. To screen, shield, protect. 
Const. against, from. 1510. 13. inir. To pro- 
vide protection against —1759. 4. trans. To 
keep out, ward off, repel (arch.) 1592. 5. To 
surround with or as with a fence; to enclose, 
fortify. Also fig. ME — 6. inir. Of a horse: 
To leap a fence 1884. 7. trans. To close for 
hunting or fishing. BLACKSTONE. 8. slang. To 
purchase or sell with ens knowledge 

n ds). Also absol. 1610. 
[uem Drew: f. Merry W. 11. iii. 14. fig. 
For several months. . diplomatists fenced among 
themselves MOTLEY. 2. A place well fenced from 
the wind HAKLUYT. He fenced his royal promise 
with an if TENNYSON. 3. To f. against the in- 
firmities of ill health STERNE. 4. A cup of sack 
shall f. the cold Scorr. 5. Well fenced either with 
hedge or pale DE FOE. Fenced round by trees 


FENESTRA 


‘B. CORNWALL’. fig. Fenced by etiquette EMER- 


SON. 

Phr. To f. the tables (in Sc. Presbyterian 
Churches): to deliver an exhortation calculated 
to deter unworthy persons from communicating. 

Hence Fe-ncer, one who fences; a swordsman; a 
horse that jumps fences; a receiver of stolen 
goods (slang.) 

Fencible (fe-nsib'l). 
fensable, DEFENSIBLE.] 

A. adj. 1. Fit and liable for defensive 
military service. Chiefly Sc. 2. Capable of 
being defended 1590. 3. The sb. used attrib.: 
Belonging to the Fencibles 1795. 

1. Let f. men. .keep watch and ward CARLYLE. 
2. Houses. .fensible against the Arabs LITHGOW, 

B. sb. A soldier liable only for service at 
home. Also land-, river-, sea-f. 1796. 

Fencing (fe:nsin), vbl. sb. 1489. [f. FENCE 
v. + -ING'.] 1, The action or art of using the 
sword scientifically; the practice of this art 
with a blunted sword, foil, or stick. Also 
fig. 1581. 2. The action of protecting, or of 
setting up a defence against 1489. 3, The 
action of putting up fences or enclosing with 
a fence 1628; concr. an enclosure or railing; 
fences collectively; also (U.S.) the materials 
for these 1585. 4, The action of leaping a 
fence 1827. 5, slang. The receiving of stolen 
goods 1851. 

- 1. F. is warre without anger FULLER. Jig. A piece 
of diplomatic f. FREEMAN. 

Fend (fend), sb. Sc. and dial. 1658. |f. 
next vb.] 1. A shift or venture 1724, 2, Fare 
1804, 13. Naul. = FENDER. 

Fend (fend) v. ME. [aphet. f. DEFEND.] 
1. trans. = DEFEND v. (arch. or poet.) Also 
refl. and intr. for refl. 2. intr. In To f. and 
prove: To argue 1575. 3. (rans. To ward or 
keep off; esp. with off ME. 4. intr. To make 


ME. [aphet. f. de- 


a shift (Sc. and dial.) 15.. b. = FARE 
v.” (dial.) 1781. 
1. Freedom..shall..f. you with his wing 


Emerson, 3. To f. off the weather SCOTT. 

Fend(e, obs. f. FIEND. 

Fender (fendox). ME. [f. FEND v. + -ER*.] 
1. = DEFENDER. Now dial, 2. Something 
that fends or wards off something else 1615: 
spec. a. Naul. A piece of old cable, or other 
device, hung over or fixed on a vessel’s side 
to preserve it from damage, e.g. by collision 
with another vessel or with a wharf 1626. b. 
A large piece of timber placed as a guard in 
front of a pier, dock-wall, etc. 1739. C. A 
mudguard on a carriage-step 1884. 3. A 
metal frame placed in front of a fire to keep 
faling coals from rolling into the room 
1088. 4. A sluice-gate; occas., the whole 
sluice 1847. 
f.-beam, (a) a beam suspended over a 
side to ward off ice, etc.; (b) = f.-stop; 
-pile = FENDER 2 b; -stop, the beams fixed at 
the end of a line of rails to stop the carriages and 
prevent their running off. 

Fendy, a. dial. 1782. [f. FEND v. + -Y'.] 
Resourceful; managing. 

+Fe-nerate, v. 1623. [- faneral-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. fenerare, -ari, f. fanus, famor- 
interest; see -ATE*.] To lend on interest. 
(Diets) Hence tFenera:tion, the action or 
practice of fenerating; usury. 

Fenestella (fenéstelà). 1797. |- L., dim. 
of fenestra window; see -EL*.] 1. Arch. A 
small windowlike niche on the south side of 
the altar, containing the piscina and often 
the credence. b. A small window 1848. 2. 
Zool. ‘A polyzoon; known by many fossil 
remains in Devonian limestones and other 
rocks’ (Rossiter) 1849. 

Fenestellid (fenéstelid). 1882. [f. L. fene- 
stella (prec.) + -r»*.] Palwont. One of the 
Fenestellide, a family of palwozoic polyzoans. 

fFenester. ME. [- OFr. fenestre (mod. 
fenélre) += L. fenestra; see next.] A window 
—1548. 

\Fenestra (fíne:strü). Pl. -træ. 1828. [L. 
fenestra window, etc.] 1, Anat. A small hole 
or opening in a bone, etc. 2, Bot. A small 
mark or scar, indicating the part at which 
the seed has separated from the ovary 
(Stark) 1828. Also, ‘an opening through a 
membrane’ 1866. 

1. The f. ovalis or opening into the vestibule [of 
the ear] and the f. rotunda or opening into the 
cochlea 1884. 


FENESTRAL 


+Fene-stral, sb. ME. [- OFr. fenestral or 
med.L. fenestrale; see FENESTER, -AL'] A 
window-frame or lattice, often fitted with 
cloth or paper instead of glass; rarely, a 
window-pane —1530, 


Fenestral (fine-stral), a. 1674. [f. L. 
fenestra window, etc., + -AL'] 1. Of or 
pertaining to a window. 2, Anat., etc. 


‘Having small 
(Wagstaffe), 

Fenestrate (finestrét) a. 1835. [- L. 
fenestratus, pa. pple. of fenestrare furnish 
with openings or windows; see FENESTRA, 
-ATE*.] 1. Having small window-like open- 
ings or perforations. Chiefly Bof. and Zool. 
2. Entom. = FENESTRATED 3. 1842. 

Fenestrated (fine:sstre'téd), ppl. a. 1826. 
If. L. fenestratus (see prec.) + -ED'.] 1. Arch. 
Furnished with windows 1849. 2. — FENE- 
STRATE 1. 1849. 3. Entom. Having transparent 
spots 1826. 

Fenestration (fenéstré'-fon). 1846.  [f. 
fenestrate v. ; see prec., -ATION. In sense 1 perh. 
after Fr. fénestration in same sense.] 1. Arch. 
The arrangement of windows in a building. 


openings like windows’ 


2. Anat. The becoming, or the being, 
fenestrated 1870. 

Fenestrule (finestrul) 1872. [- L. 
Fenestrula, dim. of fenestra window; see 
-ULE.] Zool. One of the openings iu the 


zoarium of Fenestella, Polypora, and allied 
species. 

Fenian (frnián). 1810. [f. Olr. féne ‘one 
of the names of the ancient population of 
Ireland* (Windisch), confused in mod. times 
with fíann fem. collect., a body of warriors 
who defended Ireland in the time of Finn, 
a legendary Irish king. See -IAN.] 

A. sb. 1. Applied to mercenary tribes acting 
as a permanent force for the support of the 
Ard Rig, or king of Eire. 2. One of a 
‘brotherhood’ form among the U.S. Irish 
for the overthrow of English rule in Ireland 
1804. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Fenians or to 
Fenianism 1861. 

Hence Fe:nianism, the principles, pur- 
poses, and methods of the Fenians. 

Fenks (fenks), pl. 1820. [Of unkn. origin.] 
The fibrous parts of the blubber of a whale, 
which contain the oil; the refuse of the 
blubber when melted, 

|Fennec (fe-nék). 1790. [Arab. fanak.] 
Zool. A small African fox-like animal (Canis 
zerda) having very long ears. 

Fennel (fenél. (OE. finugl, finule fem., 
fenol, finul masc., — pop. forms *fenuclum, 
-oclum, of L. feniculum, dim. of fenum hay.] 
Bot. 1. A fragrant perennial umbellifer 
(Feniculum vulgare) having yellow flowers, 
made use of in sauces, etc. 2. Applied to 
plants resembling fennel 1523. 

1. There's F. for you Haml. tv. v. 180. Sweet F., 
Feniculum dulce or officinale, grown in kitchen 

ardens for the sake of its leaves. 2. Dog or Dog’s 

» Anthemis cotula. Hog's F., Peucedanum 
aicina: F.-flower, a herb of the genus Nigella. 

.-giant, a plant of the genus Ferula = Giant-f. 

Comb.: f. oil, ‘the oil of common fennel con- 
taining anethol and a terpene’ (Watts); f. water, 
à spirituous liquor prepared from fennel seed. 

Fennish (fe-niJ), a. 1574. [f. FEN sb.' + 
-Ish'.] 1. = FENNY a." 1. 1577. 2. Belonging 
to or produced from a fen 1574. 

Fenny (fe-ni), a.1 [OE. fennig, f. fenn FEN 
8b.'; see -Y'.] 1, Of the nature of fen; boggy, 
swampy. 2. = FENNISH 2. 1543, 13. Muddy, 
dirty —1635. 

2. Fillet of a f. snake SHAKS. F. rushes KEATS. 

Fenny, a. Now dial. (OE. fynig, f. fyne 
FEN sb.*; see -Y'.] Mouldy. 

tFenouille-tte. 1706. ([- Fr., f. fenouil 
FENNEL.] Fennel water —1758. 

tFe-nsive, shortened f. DEFENSIVE. 

Fent (fent), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. fente slit :— 
Rom. *findita (repl. L. fissa), subst. use of 
fem. pa. pple. of L. findere cleave, split. See 
VENT sb.!] 1. A short slit or opening in a 
robe. Also a placket-hole. Now chiefly dial. 
2. A remnant (of cloth) 1847, 

Fenugreek (fe-niugrik). [OE. fenogrecum, 
superseded in ME. by adoption of (O)Fr. 
fenugrec — L. fenugracum, for fenum grecum 
‘Greek hay’; the Romans used the dried 
plant for fodder.] A leguminous plant 
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(Trigonella fenum grecum), the seeds of 
which are used by farriers. Also adírib. 

Feodary, Feodatory: see FEU-. 

Feoff, var. of FIEF sb. 

Feoff (fef), v. P. t. and pple. feoffed. ME. 
i- AFr. feoffer, OFr. fieuffer, fieffer, f. fief 
FIEF sb. See FEE sb.!] 1. Law. = ENFEOFF 
v.1. ? Obs. tAlso fig. —1656. 12. To confer (a 
heritable possession) upon. Chiefly Jig. 
—1649. 

Feoffee (fefi-). ME. [— AFr. feoffé, pa. 
pple. of feoffer; see prec., -EE'.] Law. 1. The 
person to whom a feoffment is made 1542. 
2. spec. One of a board of trustees holding 
land for charitable or other public purposes. 

Feoffment (fe'fmént). ME. [- AFr. feoffe- 
ment; see FEOFF v., -MENT.] Law. 1. The 
action of investing with a fief or fee. Applied 
esp. to conveyance by livery of seisin (at 
common law usually evidenced by a deed). 
12. The deed or instrument by which cor- 
poreal hereditaments are conveyed —1072. 3. 
The fief conferred ME. 

1. Phr. F. in, of, upon trust, f. to uses: a grant of 
land in trust for another, or for certain uses. 
Feoffor, feoffer (feifo). ME. [- AFr. 
feoffour, f. feoffer FEOFF v.; Ree -OUR, -ER'.] 
l. One who makes a feoffment to another. 
‘72. Misused for FRorrEE. —1003. 

tFer, v. App. meaningless. See context of 
Hen. V. 1v, iv. 29. 

Fer, obs. f. FAR; FEAR sb.; FIRE. 
Feracious (féré^fos), a. 1637. [f. L. feraz, 


ferac- f. ferre (bear) + -OUs. See -ACIOUS.] 
Bearing abundantly; fruitful. 
Feracity (féresiti). rare. ME. [- L. 


Jferacilas, f. ferar; see prec., The 
quality of being feracious. 

Feral (fi^ràl) a.' 1021. [= L. feralis per- 
taining to funeral rites or to the dead.] 1. 
Deadly, fatal. Freq. in Astrol. 2. Funereal, 
gloomy 1640. 

1. F. diseases BURTON, Signes 1647. 2. Ferall 
Birds that love Darknesse GAUDEN. 

Feral (fi?ràl), a.' 1004. [f. L. ferus (fem. 
sb. fera, sc. bestia, wild animal) + -AL'.] 1. 
Wild, untamed; uncultivated. Often of 
animals and plants that have run wild. 
1659. 2. Of, pertaining to, or resembling a 
wild beast; brutal, savage. 

\Ferash (fera-f). Anglo-Ind. 1600. [Urdu 
farras from Arab. farrá$ carpet spreader.] A 
menial servant who spreads carpets, pitches 
tents, ete. 

Ferberite (fó-ibéroit). 1811. f. Ferber 
proper name + -ITE! 2b.] fl. (After J. J. 
Ferber.) A variety of gneiss. 2. (After R. 
Ferber.) A variety of wolfram from Southern 
Spain 1868. 

Ferd, obs. f. FEARED ppl. a: 

|Fer-de-lance (fer da làns, fé?z do lans). 

1880. [Fr., lance-head (‘-iron’).] 1. Her. A 
lance-head used as a charge 1802. 2. A 
venomous serpent (Trigonocephalus lanceo- 
latus) of Brazil 1880. 

Fer-de-moline (fé°1 də moin). 1741. [- 
Fr. fer de moulin ‘iron of a mill'.] Her. A 
bearing: The iron support for the moving 
mill-stone. 

Fere, sb.! Now arch. (ME. fere, aphet. f. 
OE. geféra :— *3ifórjon, t. *5i- Y- + *fora 
going, way (see FORE sb.), f. ablaut root of 
Jaran FARE v.t; cf. YFERE.] 1. A companion, 
mate; whether male or female. 2. A hus- 
band or wife ME. 3, An equal ME. 

2. The nuptial f. Of famous Vulcan CHAPMAN. 

jFere, $b.. ME. [aphet. f. OE. óefér n. 
(= *sifórja(m)), f. as prec.] Companionship; 
chiefly concr. a company. Only ME. 

Phr. In f., i f. (often written ufere): together; in 
common. 

fFere, a. Now Se. ME. [- ON. ferr :- 
(ult.) Gme. *fórà (see FORE sb.) f. ablaut stem 
of OE. faran FARE v.'] Able to go, in health; 
hence gen. able; sound, whole. 

I trust to find ye baith haill and f. Scorr. 


Fere, v.' [OE. féran weak vb., corresp. to 
OS. forian (Du. voeren) carry, OHG. fuoren 
(G. führen) lead, bring, ON. fera (Sw. fóra, 
Da, fore) bring; :- Gme. *forjan, causative of 
"faran FARE v.] intr. = FARE v.! (exc. in 
Senses 3, 5) —1483. 


my.) 


FERMAIL 


iFere, v.! ME. [aphet. f, 
intr. To fall by right, pue pe 
Chiefly impers. —1513. à 

Fere, obs, f. FAR, FEAR, FIRE. 

Feretory (feritóri. (ME. ferire — OFr, 
fierire = L. feretrum — Gr. ééperpov bier, f. 
¢pev bear, with instr, suffix; altered to 
ferlour and thence to feretory by assim. to 
words in -fory.] 1. A portable or stationary 
shrine, often richly adorned, in which were 
kept the relics of saints; a tomb. 2, A bier 
ME. 3. The part of ap abbey or a church 
in which shrines were deposited 1449, 

1. Porphyry stones for Edward the Confessor's 
f. H. WALPOLE. var. ||Fe-retrum (in sense 1). 

Ferforth, obs. f. FAnR-FORTH. 

Fergusonite (f5-agssonoit). 1897. [f. Fer- 
guson (of Raith) + -ITE! 2b.) Min. ‘A 
metaniobate (and tantalate) of yttrium with 
erbium, cerium, uranium, iron, calcium, ete,’ 
(Dana). 

lFeria (fi*-ria). 1853. [L. feria holiday; see 
FAIR sb.!] Eccl. A week-day, esp. an ordinary 
week-day as opp. to a festival. 

Ferial (fi*riàl. MX. [- (O)Fr. férial, or its 
source med.L. feriolis, f. L. feria FAIR $b.!] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to the days of the 
week, or to a week-day as dist. from a 
festival. 2. Pertaining to a holiday 1500. 
day, time (8c. Law): in which the courts 
were closed and legal i was invalid, 

B. sb. A week-day not a feast or festival 
1877. 

tFeria‘tion. 1612. (- med.L. feriatio, f. 
feriat-, pa. ppl. stem of L, feriari make 
holiday, f. feria; sce FERIA, -I0N.] Holiday 
keeping; cessation of work —1822. 

tFerrie, sb. ME. [~ (O)Fr. férie — L. feria.) 
1. A festival, holiday. Also attrib, -1616, 2, 
= FERIA. —1588. 

Ferine (fi^roin) 1640. [- L. ferinus, f. 
fera wild beast; see FERAL a.*, -INE!.] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
wild animals; wild, untamed 1077. 2. Of 
human beings, etc.: Bestial, beast-like 1640. 
3. Of a disease; Malignant (rare) 1660. 

1. Some in f. Venation take delight MOTTEUX. 

B. sb. A wild beast. (Dicts.) 

Hence Fe-rine-ly adv., -ness. 

Feringhee (féri-ygi). — 1034. [Oriental 
adoption of FRANK, with Arab. ethnic suffix 
-i; in Arab. faranji, in Pers. farangi.] For- 
merly, the Indian term for a European; now 
used chiefly of the Indian-born Portuguese, 
and contemptuously of other Europeans. 

Ferio (ferio). 1551. Logic. A mnemonic 
word representing the fourth mood of Hs 
first syllogistic figure, in which a universe 
negative major premiss and a particular 
affirmative minor yield a particular negative 
conclusion. 1 Y 

Ferison (feroi:son). 1500. Logic. A Ud 
monic word representing the sixth mood of 
the third syllogistic figure, in whit i 
universal negative major premiss and ® 
particular affirmative minor yield a par 
ticular negative conclusion. 

Ferity (fe-riti). 1534. [- OFr. eriam i 
feritas, -tat-, t. ferus wild; see -ITY.] 1. d 
quality of being wild or savage. 2. paru 
barbarous condition 1046. 13. Barbarity, 


savage cruelty —1718. 
2. The ancient Rudeness and F, of our Country 


STANHOPE. T 

Ferling. Now Hist. (OE. férpling f 

féorpa FOURTH + -LING'.] = FARTHING. nn 
Ferly (f-ali). (OE. f&rlié, t. far FBAR 9^. 

EU 

dy 


-lié -LY+. a 
1A. adj. 1. Sudden - ME. 2. Terrible 

3. Strange, wonderful —1050; wond 

Ey Turres off, bestes 1460. Hence iFerly, aa 
B. sb. Now Sc. and dial. 1, A marve! 

2. Wonder, astonishment ME. 
Fermacy, obs. f. PHARMACY. 


GE, 
Fermage, Ferm(e, etc., var- of FARMA 


FARM, etc. rer 
Fermail (fame). 1480. [= 40S 
mail (OFr. also -aille) :— ma td 
fermaculum clasp, brooch, buck: 7 


te. 
firmare fix; see FIRM v., -AL.] Her., € 
buckle or clasp; a setting. 


FERMENT 


Ferment (fó:zmént) sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
ferment or L. fermentum, t. fervére boil; see 
-MENT.] 1. orig. Leaven or yeast; hence gen. 
that which causes fermentation. Also fig. 
2. = FERMENTATION 1. 1605. 3. fig. Agita- 
tion, tumult 167: 


d the real ‘ferments’..to be 
s TYNDALL. fig. This hypothesis 
juent rebellion LOCKE. 2. The 
ie 1744. 3. To allay the general 


organised b 
lays a f. for 
first f. of new w 
f. 1781. 
Ferment (ferment), v. ME. [~ (O)Fr. fer- 
menler — L. fermentare, f. fermentum; see 
prec.] 1. intr. To undergo the action of a 
ferment; to suffer fermentation; to ‘work’. 
(In early use primarily of dough or saccharine 
fluids.) Also jig. 2. trans. To subject to fer- 
mentation; to cause fermentation in 1072. 
3. transf. and ji. To work up into an agita- 
tion; to excite, stir up 1600. 
.f. and rage MILT, Sams. 619. 
Ene. with the leaven of 
59. 


Hence Ferme: 
tion, Ferme: 
capable of causing or of undergoing fermentation, 

tFerme-ntal, a. 1650. [f. FERMENT sb. + 
-AL'.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
ferment or fermentation —1694. 

Fermentarian (fsaménté*riin), 1775. [f. 
med.L. fermentarius sb., in same sense, f. 
late L. fermentarius adj., f. L. fermentum 
FERMENT sb.; soe -ARY!, -ARIAN.] A term of 
reproach applied by Latin to Greek Chris- 
tians, as using fermented bread in the 
Eucharist. 

tFermentate, v. 1599. [- fermentat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. fermentare FERMENT v.; see 
EU trans. To cause to ferment; to leaven 

Fermentation (fóuménté'-fon). ME. [- late 
L, fermentatio, f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. Fr. 
fermentation.) The action or process of fer- 
menting. 1, A process of the nature of that 
resulting from the operation of leaven on 
dough or on saccharine liquids. 

The features of the process are an effervescence, 
with evolution of heat, in the substance operated 
on, and a resulting alteration of its properties. 
In early use, the term was applied to ‘all chemical 
changes exhibiting these characters. In modern 
science it is restricted to a definite class of chem- 
ical changes peculiar to organic compounds, and 
produced in them by a ‘ferment’ (see FERMENT 
b. 1) and variously qualified as acetous, 
lactic, " putrefactive, etc. (see these words). 
In popular language the term usually conveys the 
notion of a sensible ‘working’, which is not in- 
involved in the chemical sense, but its applica- 
tion is now similarly restricted. 

2. fig. The state of being excited by emotion 
or passion; agitation; working (sometimes 
towards a. better condition of things) 1660. 
e Predicting..the happy future State of our 
(guntrys and that the then F. would be perfec- 
Mier o it 1682. The intellectual f. of Germany 


Fermentative (fjamentátiv), a. 1001. [f. 
a8 prec + -ivm. Cf. Fr, fermentatif, -ive.] 1. 
of, Pertaining to, or of the nature of fer- 
gentetion; developed by fermentation 1665. 
tion adig to cause or undergo fermenta- 
n F. changes 1869. Hence Ferme-ntative-ly 
T “ness. So Ferme:ntatory (in sense 1). 
Ta rmentive (fərme'ntiv), a. 1650. [f. 
RMENT sb. or v, + -IVE.] Tending to pro- 
duce fermentation. 
,IFermerer. ME. [aphet. f. AFr. enferm- 
ie r, OFr. -ier, f. enfermerie; see next, -ER*. 
ir med.L. firmarius, beside infirmarius 
i RMARER.] The superintendent of a 
nus) infirmary. CHAUCER. 

‘Tmery, farmery. Now Hist. ME. 
Hoa 1. OFr. enfermerie — med.L. infirm- 
aphet, E, INFRMARY, -ERY. Cf. med.L. 
Dhet. forms firmaria, -arium, fermaria, 


RU in INFIRMARY. 
"TI i 4 
maji llle, 1475. [- OFr. fermillet, fer 


dim. of fermail FERMAIL. 4 
buckle, or wn —1633. ve ae 
fAEETD, a. and adv. [OK. furn, cogn. W. OS. 
» Jorn formerly, OHG. forn formerly, 
A; Jorn adj. ancient. | 
+ adj. Former, ancient, of old —1571. 
a adv, Long ago, formerly -ME. 
Th (fózn), sb. [OE. fearn = MDu. væren 
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(Du. varen), OHG. farn (G. farn):- WGmc. 
*farno.] Bot. One of a large group of vas- 
cular cryptogamous plants constituting the 
N.O. Filices; a single plant or frond; also 
collect. in sing. 


Comb.: f.-bracken = BRACKEN'; -brake = 
prec.; also, a thicket of f.; -chafer, a beetle 
(Scarabeus or Amphimalla solstitialis); -gale, the 
Sweet F. (Myrica comptonia); -tree = tree f.; 
art a beetle (Scarabzeus or Melorontha horti- 


jTFerna:mbuck. 1595. [Corruptly f. Per- 
nambuco.] = BRAZIL sb. 1. Also attrib. 1722. 

Fernery (foanéri. 1840. [f. FERN sb. + 
-ERY.] A place or a glass case in which ferns 
are grown. 
Fe-rn-owl. 1678; [f. FERN sb. + OWL.) a. 
The Nightjar or Goatsucker. b. The Short- 
eared owl 1885. 

Fe-rn-seed, 1596. [f. as prec. + SEED sb.] 
The seed of the fern; once popularly sup- 
posed to be an invisible seed and to confer 
invisibility upon its possessor. 

1 Hen. IV, 1. i. 96. 

Fernticle (fó'mntik'l. Now dial. 1483. [Of 
unkn. origin. ‘A freckle on the skin, re- 
sembling the seed of fern’ (Webst.). 

Ferny (fóuni) a. 1523. [f. FERN sb. + 
-Y'.] 1. Abounding in fern. 2. Of, pertaining 
to, or consisting of fern 1710. 3. Resembling 
fern 1791. 

TFe-rnyear, fern year. (OE. fyrnóéar; see 
FERN a., YEAR.] 

A. sb. 1. A past year —1562. 2. Last year 
-1737. 

2. Farwel al the snowgh of ferne yere CHAUCER. 

B. adv. In past years; in the course of last 

year —1806, 
Ferocious (féró"fos), a. 1646. [f. L. feroz, 
feroc-: see -I0Us.] 1. Fierce, savage; savagely 
cruel or destructive. 2. Indicating ferocity 
1728. 

1. The Lyon a. .f. animall SIR T. BROWNE. 2. F. 
eyes 1826. Hence Fero'cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Ferocity (féro'siti). 1606. [-(O)Fr. férocité or 
L. ferocitas, t. as prec.; see -ITY.] The quality 
or state of being ferocious; habitual fierce- 
ness or sayageness. 

It [fear] is always joined with f. RUSKIN. 

+Fe-rous, a. rare. 1653. [f. L. ferus wild + 
-ous.] Wild, savage. 

-ferous, in use always -iferous (i-féros), an 
adjectival suffix f. L. -fer producing (f. ferre 
to bear) + -0US; as, auriferous, frugiferous, 
luciferous, ete. [ 

Ferox (fexroks). 1867. [- L. (salmo) feroz, lit. 
‘fierce salmon’, the scientific name.] A fish 
(Salmo feroz), the great Lake Trout. 

+Fe-rrament. ME. [- OFr, ferrement — L. 
ferramentum implement of iron, f. ferrum. 
iron; see -MENT.] pl. Articles of iron; e.g. 
instruments, tools, irons, shackles, fittings, 
etc. —1660. 

Ferrandin, var. of ? FARANDINE. 

Ferra‘ra, rare. 1762. A broadsword; an 
“Andrea Ferrara’. Cf. ANDREW 1. —1786. 

fFe-rrary. 1609. [- L. ferraria iron mine, 
iron works, subst. use of fem. of ferrarius 
occupied with iron, f. ferrum iron; see -ARY!.] 
‘The smith's art —1611. 

Ferrate (feret). 1854. [f. L. ferrum iron + 
-ATE*.] Chem. A salt of ferric acid. 

Ferrateen. rare. Cf. FERRETING sb. SCOTT. 

Ferr(e, obs. of FAR adv., a., and v. 

+Fe-rren, adv. and a. [OE. feorran, feorrane, 
corresp. to OS. ferran, -ana, OHG. ferrana, 
-ano, f. Gme. *ferrd; see FAR adv.] 

A. adv. 1. From far -ME. 2. Afar -ME. 
3. With preps. of, on (0), from ferren: from or 
at a distance 1470. 

B. adj. Distant, far —1548, 

Ferreous (feris), a. 1646. [f. L, ferreus 
(f. ferrum iron) + -OUS; see -EOUS.] 1. Per- 
taining to, consisting of, or containing iron. 
2. Like iron: a, in hardness 1822; b. in col- 
our 1889. 

Ferrer, ferrour. ME. [- OFr. fereor, 
ferour (mod. ferreur) :— med.L. ferralor, f. 
ferrare shoe horses, f. L. ferrum iron, in 
'med.L. horseshoe; see -OUR, -ER*.] 1. A worker 
in iron —1609. 2. = FARRIER 1. —1798. 


FERRO- 


Ferret (fe-rét), sb. [Late ME. fyrette, 
foretie, firetie — OFr. fuiret, (also mod.) furet, 
by suffix-substitution from OFr. fuiron 

i- Rom. *furione), beside furon :- late L. 
furo, furdn- thief, ferret, f. L. fur thief.] A 
half-tamed variety of the common polecat, 
(Putorius fetidus), kept for driving rabbits 
from their burrows, destroying rats, etc. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Comb. t.-eye, ‘the spur-winged goose, so called 
from the red circle around the eyes’ (Webst.). 

Hence Fe'rrety a. like a f. or a ferret's, 

Ferret (fe-rét), sb.' 1576. [prob. — It. 
fioretti floss-silk, pl. of fioretto, dim. of fiore 
FLOWER sb.) t1. attrib. F.-silk = floss-silk 
—1612. 2. A stout cotton (or silk) tape. Also 
alirib. 1649. 

jFe'rret, sb. rare. 1662. [- Fr. ferret, f. fer 
iron; see -ET.] Glass-making. An iron used 
for trying whether the melted glass is fit to 
work; also, an iron for forming the ring at 
the mouth of bottles. (Now only in Diets.) 

Ferret (ferét), v. 1450. [f. FERRET sb.'; cf. 
Fr. fureler.] 1. intr. To hunt with ferrets; 
trans. to clear out by means of a ferret. 2. 
trans. To take (rabbits, etc.) with ferrets. 
Also, to drive forth by means of a ferret. 
1577. 3. To hunt after, to worry 1599; to 
drive from, off, out of 1601; to search (a place) 
1583. 4. intr. To rummage, search about 1580, 
5. trans. With out, up: 'To search out, bring 
to light 1577. 

3. And. . vow'd He'd f. him, lurk where he wou'd 
BUTLER Hud. 1. iii. 236, To f. this vermin brood 
out of the colonies W. IRvING. 5. I have ferreted 


out evidence, got up cases DICKENS. Hence 
Ferreter. 
Ferreting (ferétin), sb. 1670. [f. FERRET 


sb. + -ING'.] = FERRET sb.* 

Ferretto (fere-to). Also feretto. 1662. [- It. 
ferrelto (di Spagna), dim. of ferro iron i= L. 
ferrum.] Copper calcined with brimstone or 
white vitriol, used to colour glass, 

Ferri- (feri), formerly ferrid-, comb. f., 
indicating the presence of iron in the ‘ferric’ 
state (cf. FERRO-. Ferricyanhy:dric or 
Ferricya:nic acid, an acid, H,FeCy,, pro- 
cured from various ferricyanides, and crystal- 
lizing in lustrous brownish-green needles. 
Ferricy-anide, a salt of ferricyanhydric acid, 
e.g. polassium ferricyanide, red prussiate of 
potash; ferrous ferricyanide, Turnbull’s blue. 
Ferricya-nogen, the hypothetical radical 
FeCy, supposed to exist in ferricyanhydric 
acid. 

Ferriage (fe-ri¢éds). ME. [f. FERRY sb. 
and v. + -AGE.] 1, The action or business of 
ferrying; conveyance over a ferry 1450, 2. 
The fare or price paid for the use of a ferry. 

1. We were detained. waiting f. 1880. , 

Ferric (ferik), a. 1799. [f. L, ferrum iron + 
0. Cf. Fr. ferrique.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
extracted from iron. 2. Chem. Applied to 
compounds in which iron exists in its higher 
valency, as ferric acid, a hypothetical acid 
N,FeO, assumed to exist in the salts called 
ferrates. 

Ferrier (fe:rijoa). ME. [f. FERRY v. + -ER.'] 
= FERRYMAN. 

Ferriferous (feri-féros), a. 1811. [f. L. fer- 
rum iron + -FEROUS.] Producing iron, as 
f. rocks. 

Ferris (feris. 1893. [f. the name of 
G. W. G. Ferris, U.S. engineer.] F. wheel, an 
amusement device consisting of an enormous 
revolving vertical wheel supporting passen- 
ger cars on its periphery. 

Ferrite (feroit). 1879. [f. L. ferrum iron + 
-ITE! 2b, 4b.] 1. Min. Amorphous hydroxide 
of iron of undetermined composition. 2. 
Chem. ‘A combination of ferric oxide with a 
metallic oxide more basic than itself, as 
barium ferrite, BaFe,0,; ete.’ (Muir). 

Ferro- (fero. 1. Used as comb. f. of L. 
ferrum iron, chiefly Min. in the names of 
species containing iron, as ferro-calcite, a 
variety of calcite which contains carbonate 
of iron and turns brown on exposure; ferro- 
magnetic a., = PARAMAGNETIC; ferromag- 
netism, = PARAMAGNETISM; ferromangan- 
ese, an alloy of iron and manganese (con- 
taining 15 per cent. and upward of mangan- 
ese); ferro-tungsten, iron containing a 
certain percentage of tungsten. 


FERRO-CONCRETE 


2. Chem. Now applied to designate ‘ferrous’ 
as opp. to ‘ferric’? compounds of iron (cf. 
FERRI-). Ferrocyanhy-dric or ferrocya:nic 
acid, a tetrabasic acid, H,FeCy,, forming a 
white crystalline powder. Ferrocy-anide, a 
salt of ferrocyanhydric acid, as potassium 
ferrocyanide, popularly yellow prussiate of 
potash. Ferrocya-nogen, the hypothetical 
radical FeCy, supposed to exist in ferro- 
eyanides. +Ferroprucssiate = Ferrocya- 
nide. tFerropru'ssic acid = Ferrocyan- 
hydric acid. 

Fe:rro-co-ncrete. 1900. = REINFORCED c. 

Ferroso- (feró"s0), comb, f. of mod.L. 
ferrosus FERROUS, in ferroso-ferric oxide, 
Fe;O,. 

Ferrotype (fe-rdteip). 1879. [f. FERRO- + 
-TYPE.] A process by which positive photo- 
graphs are taken on thin iron plates; a 
photograph so taken. Also attrib. 

Ferrous (feros) a. 1865. [f. L. ferrum 
iron + -0US.] Chem. A term applied to 
compounds in which iron combines as a 
divalent, e.g. ferrous oxide, FeO, 

Ferruginate (féra-dgine't), v. (f. L, ferrugo, 
-gin- (see FERRUGINOUS) + -ATE*.] To give 
the colour or properties of iron rust to. 
Hence Ferru-ginated ppl. a. (Dicts.) 

Ferrugineous (ferudsi-nios), a. 1663. [f. L. 
ferrugineus (see next) + -OUS; see -EOUS.] 
= next. 

Ferruginous (féri-dsinas), a. 1656. [f. L. 
Serrugo, -gin- iron rust, dark red (f. ferrum 
iron) + -ous. Cf. Fr. ferrugineuz.] 1. orig. 
Of the nature of, or containing, iron rust; 
now, Of the nature of iron; containing iron 
1661. 2. Of the colour of iron rust; reddish 
brown. 

Ferrule, ferrel (fe-ral), sb. 1011. [alt. 
(prob. by assim. to L. ferrum iron, and -ULE) 
of verrel, -il (xvni), later from of vyrelle, -ille, 
-ol (XV) — OFr., virelle, virol(e), mod. virole 
=L, viriola, -ole, f. viriæ bracelet.) 1. A ring 
or cap of metal put round the end of a stick, 
tube, ete., to strengthen it, or prevent split- 
ting and wearing. 2. A ring or band for 
strengthening anything, or holding the parts 
of anything together 1632. 3. Sleam-Engine, 
‘A bushing for expanding the end of a flue’ 
(Webst.). 

Hence Fe'rrule, fe-rrel v. to fit or furnish 
with a f, 1496. Fe'rruled ppl. a. provided 
with a f. 

Ferruminate (féórü:mine't), v. ?Obs. 1623. 
[-ferruminat-, pa. ppl. stem of L, ferruminare, 
f. ferrumen, -min- cement, f. ferrum iron; 
see -ATE*.] To cement, solder, unite. Hence 
Ferru: mina‘tion. 

Ferry (feri) sb. ME. [- ON. ferja ferry- 
boat, or ferju-, as in ferjukarl, -maðr ferry- 
man, ferjuskip ferryboat = MDu. *vére (Du. 
veer), MHG. vér(e) (G. führe) :- Gmo. *farjón, 
f. *far- go; see FARE sb.'] fl. A passage or 
crossing. ME. only. 2. esp. A place where 
boats pass over a river, etc., to transport 
passengers and goods ME 3. Provision for 
conveyance by boat from one shore to the 
other 1489. fb. = FERRY-BOAT —1798. 4. 
Law. The right of ferrying men and animals 
across a river, etc., and of levying toll for so 
doing 1721. 

3. A f. was established where London Bridge 
now stands 1892. b. The French had sunk divers 
Ferries and other Boats in the River 1701. 

Comb.: f.- bridge, a form of ferry-boat in which 
a railway train is transported across a river or 
bay; -railway, ‘one whose track is on the bot- 
tom of the watercourse and whose carriage has 
an elevated deck which supports the train’ 
(Knight). 

Ferry (feri), v. [- ON. ferja ferry = OS., 
OE. ferian carry, transport (which survived 
in ME. ferie), OHG. ferren (MHG. vern), 
Goth. farjan :- Gmc. *farjan, f. *far- go.) 
Tl. trans. To convey from one place to 
another —1583. 2. esp. To transport over 
water (formerly including the sea) in. à boat 
or ship, etc. OE. b. To work (a boat, etc.) 
across or over 1771. 3. intr. for refl. To go; 
now only, to pass over water in a boat or by 
a ferry; of a boat: To pass to and fro OE. 

2. Charon is tyr'd, with ferring soules to hell 
PRESSE Crist peine E verie we over 

water YOLIF. on 

fiftie thousand Boats 1630. Sob MERE 
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Fe-rry-boat. ME. [f. FERRY sb. + Boat sb.] 
A boat for conveying passengers, etc., across 
a ferry. 

Fe-rryman, 1464. [f. FERRY sb. + MAN &b.] 
One who keeps or looks after a ferry. 

fFers. ME. (- OFr. fierce, fierche, etc., 
— (ult.) Pers. farzān ‘wise man’, *counsellor'.] 
Chess. 1. The queen —1676. 2. A pawn which 
has passed to the eighth square, CAXTON. 

Phr. The ferses twelve: all the men exc. the king 
(Skeat). 

Fers, obs. f. FIERCE a., VERSE sb. 

Fe-rter, v. ME. [f. ME. ferire; see FERE- 
TORY.] To put in a shrine. 

Ferth, obs. f. FOURTH. 

Ferther, obs. f. FURTHER v. 

Fertile (fó-1til, -tail), a. 1460. [~ Fr. fertile 
= L. fertilis; see -ILE.] 1. Producing in abun- 
dance; fruitful, prolific. Also fransf. and 
fig. 2. Causing or promoting fertility 1597. 
13. Copiously produced, abundant —1667. 

1. A soil..f. of..weeds 1785. F. plains C. 
BRONTEÉ. fig. F. in resources T. JEFFERSON. A 
land f. in warriors FREEMAN. 2. F. slime EMER- 
SON. 3. With adorations, fertill teares Twel. N. 
I. v. 274. Hence Ferrtilely adv. Fertileness = 


FERTILITY (rare). 
1634. [f. next + -ATE?, 


tFerti-litate, v. 
after debilitate.] To render fertile, fertilize 
—1650. 

Fertility (fextiliti). 1490. [- Fr. fertilité 
= L. fertilitas, -tat-, f, fertilis; see FERTILE, 
-ITY.] The quality of being FERTILE; fecun- 
dity, fruitfulness, productiveness; pl. pro- 
ductive powers. Also transf. and fig. 

Thy waste More rich than other climes’ f. 
Byron. The f. of this clover absolutely depends 
[etc.] DARWIN. fh I found some. f. of fancy 
JOHNSON. F. of invention PLAYFAIR, thought 
MACAULAY, resource 1878. 

Fertilization (fé:rtiloizé'-fon). Also -isa- 
tion. 1857. [f. FERTILIZE + -ATION. Cf. Fr. 
fertilisation.) The action or process of ren- 
dering fertile; spec. in Biol. fecundation (see 
FERTILIZE 2). 

These species. require the aid of insects for 
their f. DARWIN. 

Fertilize (fé-atiloiz), v. 1048. [f. FERTILE + 
DZE. Cf. Fr. fertiliser.) 1. trans. To make 
fertile; to enrich (the soil). b. gen. To render 
productive. (lif. and fig.) 1828. 2. Biol. To 
make (an ovum, an oospore, a female indi- 
vidual or organ) fruitful by the introduction 
of the male element; to fecundate. Chiefly 
Bot. 1859. 

1. He fertilised bogs, and cultivated barren 
sands 1760. Intense religious conviction ferti- 
lizes intellect 1866. 3. I have not found a single 
terrestrial animal which can f. itself DARWIN. 

Hence Fe'rtili:zable (also -isable), a. that can 
be fertilized or fecundated. 

Fertilizer (fótiloizoz). 1661. [f. prec. + 
-ER'] 1. One who or that which fertilizes 
land; said esp. of manures. 2. An agent of 
fertilization in plants 1844. 

2. Flies are good fertilizers DARWIN. 

Ferula (fer'ilà. ME. [- L. ferula giant 
fennel, rod.] 1. Bot. The giant fennel. 2. 
A rod, cane, or other instrument of punish- 
ment, esp. a flat ruler; fig. school discipline 
1580. 3. Surg. A long splint 1688. 

Hence Ferula-ceous a. resembling a f.; 
having a stalk like a f. 

Ferula'ic, fe-rulic, a. 1870. (f. FERULA + 
-1CV] Chem. In Ferukajic acid: Ci,Hi,0,, 
contained in Asafotida. 

fFe-rular. 1594. [f. FERULA, FERULE (in 
Sense 2) + -AR'.] = FERULA 2. —1688. 

Ferule (fe-riul), sb. ME. [- L. ferula FERULA. 
Ct. Fr. férule (xv).] 1. = FERULA d. 2. = 
FERULA 2. 1599. Hence Fe-rule v. to beat, 
Strike with a f. 

tFe-rvence. ME. [- OFr. fervence or its 
source, late and med.L. ferventia, in same 
senses, f. fervent-, pres. ppl. stem of fervére; 
See FERVENT, -ENCE.] 1. Boiling or glowing 
heat. Also, Violent ebullition. 1634. 2. fig. 
Warmth of the emotions, ferveney —1591. 

2. My f. of love HEN. VIII. 

Fervency (fó-ivénsi) 1554. [f. as prec.; 
see -ENCy.] 1. The state or quality of being 
FERVENT; intensity of heat. Now rare, 1598. 
2. fig. Heat of mind; warmth of devotion, 
zeal, ardour, eagerness. 

2. Peter in a feruencie first left his bote KNOX. 

Fervent (tó1vént), a. ME. [- OFr. fervent 


FESTER 


= L. fervens, -ent-, pres. pple, of 
glow; see -ENT.] Í. Hot, burning gira 
boiling. tb. Of cold: Intense —1684. 2, Qj 
persons, etc.: Ardent, intensely earnest ME, 
b. Of conflict, uproar, etc.: Hot, fierce; raging, 
Now rare. 1465. x 8 
1. The Elements shall melt with 
2 Pet, 3:10. b. The f. frost so ud 
2. Feruent to fight ME. My Heart in f. Wishes 
burns WESLEY. b. A moment ends the f, din. 
WomDpsw. Hence Fe-rvent-ly adv., -ness, " 
Fervescent (fozve-sént), a. 1683. [= ferves- 
cent-, pres. ppl. stem of L. fervescere, incep- 


tive verb f. fervére; see prec., "ESCENT.] 
Growing hot. 
Fervid (f5-avid), a. 1599. [- L. fervidus, 


f. fervére; see FERY 
glowing, hot. Now poet. or rhet. 2, fig. 
Glowing, impassioned 1656. 

1. The mounted Sun Shot down direct his f, 
Raies MILT. P. L. v. 301. 2. He is warm rather 
than f. JOHNSON, F. loyalty MACAULAY. À f. 
Pead Farvi-dity, Intense hest di d 

ence Fervi-dity, intense hei j n): 
Fervid-ly adv., -ness. eT ID 

Fervour, fervor (fóuvoi. ME. [= OFr. 
fervo(u)r (mod, ferveur) — L. fervor, f. fervere; 
see FERVENT, -OR 1. In U.S. fervor is usual, 
in Eng. fervour.) 1. Glowing condition, in- 
tense heat. 2, Warmth or glow of feeling, 
passion, vehemen l ME. 

1. The f. of an Afr te 1794. 2. She. had 


» ID] 1. Burning, 


more feruor of deuocion CAXTON. 

Fesapo. Logic. A mnemonic word repre- 
senting the fourth mood of the fourth syllo- 
gistic figure, in which a universal negative 
major premiss and a universal affirmative 
minor yield a particular negative conclusion, 


Fescennine (fe:senoi:n), 1001. [- L. Fes- 
cenninus pertaining to Mescennia in Etruria, 
famous for scurrilous dialogues in verse. 
see -INE!.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Vescennia; usually, 
licentious, obscene, scurrilous. 

TB. sb. A song or ve of a licentious or 
scurrilous character —166 

Fescue (fe-skiu), sb. [Late ME. feslu(e) 
= OFr, festu (mod. félu) :- Rom. *festucum, 
for L. festuca stalk, stem, straw. ‘The dis- 
similative change from festue to fescue 
appears Xvi.) fl. A straw, rush, twig; hence, 
a thing of little importance -1610, 2. A 
small stick, pin, etc., used as a pointer in 
teaching children their letters 1513. 19. 
fransf. a. The shadow on a sundial 1607. 
b. A plectrum for use with the harp 1016. 
4. More fully Fescue-grass: A genus (iesu 
of grasses. Hard, Sheep’s Meadow F.: tr, F. 
duriuscula, ovina, pratensis, botanical names 
of species. 1794. 2. 

i sscues OLLAND, 2+ 

1. Thin strawes and fescue ds PP TONING. 


Play schoolmaster, point as wi j 
Hence fFescue v. to direct or assist in reading 


with a f. 

Fesse' (fes). 1480. 
faisse :- L. fascia band 
ordinary formed by 
drawn across the middle 
containing between them one thi 

Phr. Party per f.: (of the shield) 
horizontal line through the middle. Co 
point, the exact centre of the escutcheon; 
*wise adv. horizontally. 


1577. [Of unkn. origin.) 
FEAST, 


OFr. fesse, var. of 
ice Fascia.) Her, AD 
two horizontal lines 
of the field, and 
ird of it. 
divided by * 
Comb.: f 
-ways 


Fesse*. Now dial. 
A pale blue colour. 1 
Fest, fest-, obs. ff. Fast, FAST 
Fist. sia (808 
Festa (festa). 1818. [It. :- L. fé 
FEAST sb.).] A feast, festival, holy oath 
Festal (fe-stal), a. (sb.) 1479. [- OFT od 


: (past Sb. ; see -AT si 
late L. festalis, f. festum por Or festivity 


1, Of or pertaining to a f nir. 
festive, joyous. 2. pons a feast 1 

3. sb. A feast, festivity 1818. na 
iA f. Day 1740, dress 1838. F. people dung, 
THORNE. 2. F. mirth e iur Fe d 
Fester (festo), sb. o. [- OFT. 'apiire 
FistULA, with -re repl. -le as in des i 


, épitre EPISTLE.] 1. orig. = H 

F i RAA sore, an ulcer. In mod. qa 
*A superficial suppuration Re 
irritation of the skin’ (Quain). f. ; process 
-1541. 3. [from the vb.] The action 0} E 

i 1860. 
5. Geel to the Lot the chain upon their ne^ 
I. TAYLOR. 


FESTER 


Fester (fe-stoa), v. ME. [f. prec. sb., or 
OFr. festrir.) 1. intr. Of a wound or sore: 
To become a fester, to gather or generate pus, 
to ulcerate. Of an arrow, poison, etc.: To 
envenom the surrounding parts; to rankle. 
Hence fig. of grief, etc. 2. To putrefy, rot 
1540. 3. trans. To cause festering in (lit. and 
fi); to allow to rankle 1579. 14. = Cica- 
TRIZE 1. —1541. 

1. A prick or cut that festers WESLEY. The 
troubles of Saxony..were already festering in 
silence FREEMAN. 2. Lillies that f. smell far worse 
then weedes SHAKS. 3. That will heal, instead of 
festering, the wounds of our minds MRS. SHELLEY. 
Hence Fe:sterment, the process or state of 
festering: dial, a rotting mass. 

Festilogy (festilódai) Also festo-, 1845. 
[-med.L, festilogium, f. L, festum feast, after 
martilogium, contracted form of martyro- 
logium; the word was a translation of MIr, 
félire; sce -LOGY.] A treatise on ecclesiastical 
festivals. 

{Fe:stinate, a. rare. 1605. [- L. festinatus, 
pa. pple. of festinare; see next, -ATE*.] Hasty, 
hurried —1822. 

Lear m. vii. 10. Hence Fe'stinately adv. 
Festinate (fe-stine't), v. 1052. [— festinat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L, festinare hasten; see 
-ATE*.] To hasten (trans. and finr.) Hence 
Festina:tion, haste, speed. ? Obs. 

TFesti-n(e. 1520. [~ Fr., Sp. festin and It. 
festino; see next.] = next —1819, 

{Festino (festi-no). 1741. [- It. festino, dim. 
of festa Feast sb. Hence Fr, and Sp. festin.] 
An entertainment or feast —1865. 
How..obliging to go to Madame Grifoni's f. 
H, WALPOLE. 

Festino (festei-no), 1551. Logic. A mne- 
monic word, representing the third mood of 
the second syllogistic figure, in which a uni- 
versal negative major premiss and a par- 
ticular affirmative minor yield a particular 
negative conclusion. 

Festival (festival). ME. [- OFr. festival 
eee festivalis, f. L. festivus; see next, 
A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a feast, be- 
fitting a feast-day. (Now felt as the sb. used 
attrib.) 12. Glad, joyful, merry +1686. 

1. Such dayes are festiuall to those Saincts, that 


[etc.] FULKE. 2. 0 
(TAYLOR. ur most f. and freeer joys JER. 


B. sb. A time of festive celebration, a festal 
day; also, occas. a merrymaking 1589. b. A 
musical performance, or series of perform- 
ances, at recurring periods, e.g. the Handel 
Festival; also in extended use, e.g. a Shakes- 
penare F. 

e morning tru b 
ea at SE Sams Rog e 
et estival j Pd * 
or holiday rei men ae 

Festive (festiv), a. 1651. (- L. festivus, f. 
Tone FEAST; see -IVE.] 1. Pertaining to, or 
befitting, a feast; mirthful, glad, cheerful. 
iaConvivial, jovial; devoted to feasting 


l. The S EISE „yield their Souls To f. mirth 
he 


THOMSON. ‘The f. board 1839. 2. The f. season: 
Fes tdristmas-tide '. Hence Fesstively adv. So 


F. vous a, (in all senses). 
ui tivity (festi-viti). ME. [- (O)Fr. festi- 
y Or L. festivitas, f. festivus; see prec., 
Y. 1. fFestive quality, condition, or 
riting, ete.) agreeable elegance 
ng, mirth, gaiety 1756. 2. A 
Puch. ation, an occasion of feasting. 
T mee proceedings, ME. 
anne f gt his poems FULLER. A time of. 'eneral 
YWOON. ^ 'o share in the festivities of the day 


Nestoon (festii-n), sb. 1676. [- Fr. feston 
Yu dune prop. ‘festal ornament’, f. festa 
flowe $b.:see-00N.] 1. A chain or garland of 
tee TS, leaves, etc., hanging in a curve be- 
a two points, Also transf. 1686. 2. Arch. 

S d or moulded ornament represent- 
HO 1676. 3. Ornith. A lobe on the cut- 

g edge of a hawk’s beak 1855. 

ce fore: See. vines, trained in festoons, from 
A. YOUNG. 2. Flora and boys in 
ines Beek Supporting festoons H. WALPOLE. 
in festoons Feat a group of objects arranged 
af. (rare oo-ny a., of, pertaining to, or like 
oreto (festii-n), v. 1789. [f. prec.] tl. 
- To hang in festoons. 2. trans. To adorn 


in 
ti 
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with or as with festoons 1800, 3. To form 
into festoons. Also with up. 1801. 4. To 
connect by festoons 1832. 

4. Growths of jasmine turn Their humid arms 
festooning tree to tree TENNYSON. 

Festucine (festiusoin), a. 1646. [f. L. 
festuca stalk + -INE'.] 1. Straw-coloured. 
* Many UELLE done splintery fracture 1823. 

d tle insect of a f. oi 
T5 f. or pale green SIR T. 

jfFestu:cous, a. [f. as prec + 
Straw-like. Sm T. BROWNE. 

tFe-sty, v. ME. [- OFr. festier, festeier 
(mod. festoyer), f. feste FEAST sb. Cf. It. festeg- 
giare.] = FEAST v. in various senses —1500. 

Fet, v. Now dial. (ME. fette, fete, repr. OE. 
felian; see FETCH v.] À synonym of FETOH v. 
in various senses. 

Dauid sent, and fet her to his house 2 Sam. 11 : 27. 

Fet, obs. f. Fat. 

Fetch (fetf) sb. 1530. [f. FETCH v.] 1. The 
action of fetching (lit. and fig.); a long stretch, 
a far-reaching effort 1549. 2. A contrivance, 
dodge, trick 1530. 3. Naut. a. An act of 
tacking 1555. b. The line of continuous ex- 
tent from point to point, e.g. of a bay or of 
open sea 1867. 4. dial. An indrawn breath; 
also, a difficulty in breathing 1832. 

2. The crafty fetches of the wilie Prince 1635. 

Fetch (fetf), sb.* 1787. [Of unkn. origin.) 
The apparition, double, or wraith of a living 

TBOn. 

Fetch, obs. f. VETCH. 

Fetch (fetf, v. (Late OE. feéc(e)an, alter- 
ation of felian (surviving in dial. FET v.) by 
combination of t and j (consonantal i) to 
produce tf (as in orígeard ORCHARD); prob. rel. 
to OE. fatian, OFris. fatia, OHG. fazzon 
(G. fassen) grasp, perh. orig. ‘put in a ves- 
sel’ (fat, VAT).] 1. trans. To go in quest of, 
and bring back. 2. To cause to come; to 
succeed in bringing; to draw forth, elicit. 
Now rare. ME. tb. To restore to conscious- 
ness -1744. 3, Of a commodity: To bring in, 
sell for. tAlso rarely of money: To purchase. 
1605. 4. To move to interest, attract irresist- 
ibly. Also absol. Not in dignified use. 1005. 
15. To go and receive; to get, ‘come by’ 
—1056. 6. To draw from a (remote) source 
(now rare) 1562; to derive as from a cause 
or origin; to infer -1691. 7. To draw (breath): 
hence, to heave (a sigh); to utter (a groan); 
to drain (a draught) 1552. 8. To deal (a 
blow); to make (a stroke). Now collog. ME. 
+b. Hence, To ‘have at’, reach (a person) 
—1625. 9. To make or perform (a movement, 
ete.). Now arch. 1530. 10. Naut. a, To arrive 
at, reach; to come up with 1556. b. to get 
into (? Obs.) 1630, c. inir, To take a course; 
to bring one's vessel up 1586. 

1. Ile goe f. thy sonnes To backe thy quarrell 
Tit A. n. iii. 53. Goe f. me Wine LITHGOW. Phr. 
To f. and carry: lit. chiefly of dogs: Aa: to run to 
and fro with news, tales, etc. 2. Thy hounds shall 
..f. shrill ecchoes from the hollow earth Tam. 
Shr. Induct. ii. 48. To f, butter in a churn 1844. 
Phr. To f. the water, and ig to f. the pump; to 
obtain a flow of water by ‘priming’, b. She. 
then fainted againe, and againe they fetched her 
1621. 3. The Guido, what did that f. FOOTE. 
6. To f. a fashion from the French 1631, a parallel 
case out of Roman history 1806. 7. Fetching such 
dreadful Groans 1707. 8. His hand fetcheth a 
stroke with the axe Deut. 19:5. 9. p. 


-0US.] 


Fetching mad bounds Merch. V. V. i. 
To f. a compass: see COMPASS . 10. 
10. a. To f. the bridges 1835. b. To f. the wind 


the wake of a vessel STURMY. Phr. To f. 
to gather motion ahead or 
break loose. c. To f. to 


1630, 
headway or sternway: 
astern. To f. way: to 


windward 1836. : 
Comb. with advs. F. away. intr. To get loose. 
F. down. trans. = bring down (see BRING v.). F. 
of. ja. To bring out of a difficulty. +b. To door 
do for; to make an end of. te. To drink off. F. 
out. To draw forth; to develop, and display. 
F. up. ja. To raise. b. To vomit or promote 
expectoration of. c. To recall. d. To make up 
(lee-way, lost ground, time, etc.). te. To come 
up with. f. Naut, To come or get to (a place). 
g.» intr. for refl. To ‘pull up’; to stop. i 
Fetch-, the vb.-stem in comb., as in Jf 
water, a water-carrier, etc. 
Fetch-candle. = Frron-Licur. (Dicts.) 
Fetcher (fe-tfox). 1552. [f. FETCH v. + -ER'.] 
One who or that which fetches. 
Fetching (fe-tfin), ppl. a. 1581. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING?.] fl. That contrives; crafty, design- 
ing —1583. 2. Fascinating, ‘taking’ 1880. 


FETTER 


Fetch-light. 1692. [perh. f. FETCH sb.*, or 
f. FETCH v.] A name for the 'corpse-candle" 
supposed to be seen before a person's death 
travelling from his house to his grave. 

Fête (fét, fé't), sb. 1754. [- Fr. fête, mod. 
form of feste Feast sb.) 1. A festival, an 
entertainment on a large scale. 2, The festi- 
val of the saint after whom a person is 
named; in R.C. countries observed as a 
birthday is in England 1840. Also attrib., as 
f.-day. 

Fête (fë't), v. 1819. [f. prec, sb., after Fr. 
féler.] trans. To entertain at a fête; to feast; 
to give a féte in honour of. 

Fete, obs. f. FEAT, FEET. 

|Féte-champétre. 1774. [Fr., f. féte 
FÊTE sb. + champéire rural.) An outdoor 
entertainment, a rural festival. 

Fetial, fecial (fi-Jal). 1533. [- L. fetialis 
(erron. fec-): origin unkn.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the fetiales (see 
B.); heraldic, ambassadorial 1553. 

B. sb. One of the fetiales, a Roman college 
of priests or heralds, who performed the 
rites connected with the declaration of war 
and the conclusion of peace. 

Feticide: see Fa. 

Fetid, foetid (fetid, fi-tid). 1599. [- L. 
felidus (often miswritten foelidus), f. felére 
stink; see -ID*.] 

A. adj. Having an offensive smell, stinking. 

+B. sb. pl. Fetid drugs —1748. Hence Feti- 
dity, f. quality, state, or condition; foulness, 
oflensiveness. Fe-tid-ly adv., -ness. 

Fetis(e, obs. var. of FEATOUS a. 

Fetish, fetich(e (fe-tif, fi-tif). 1013. [- Fr. 
fétiche — Pg. feitiço charm, sorcery, subst. 
use of the adj. meaning ‘made by art’ i= L. 
factitius FAoTITIOUS.] 1. a. orig. Any object 
used by the Negroes of the Guinea coast and 
neighbourhood as an amulet or means of 
enchantment, or regarded by them with 
dread. b. Anthropol. An inanimate object 
worshipped by savages as having magical 
powers or as being animated by a spirit. 
c. fig. Something irrationally reverenced 
1837. 12. Incantation; a magical or religious 
rite or observance; an oath —1828. 

1. a. The chief fetiche is the snake 1761. c. Pub- 
lic opinion, the fetish even ot the nineteenth cen- 
tury LOWELL. Comb. f.-man, -woman, (a) one 
who claims to have power over fetishes: (b) a 
fetish-worshipper. 

Hence tFe-tish v. to provide or adorn with a 
f.; intr. for refl. to dress up. Fetishee'r, fe-tisher, 
a medicine-man; a priest; also = FETISH sb. 1. 
Fe:tishism, fetichism, the worship of fetishes, 
or the superstition of which this is the feature. 
Fe'tishist, fetichist, one who worships a f.; 
also quasi-adj. Fetishi:sstic, fetichistic a. of, 

taining to, characterized by, or resembling 
fetishism. 

Fetlock (fe:tlok), sb. [ME. fele-, feetlak, 
fillok, corresp. to MHG. viggelock, -lach (G. 
fissloch), rel. to G. Jessel fetlock, deriv. of 
Gmc. *fel- (i= IE. *ped-), var. of the base of 
Foor.] 1. That part of a horse's leg where 
the tuft of hair grows behind the pastern- 
joint; thetuftitself. 2. = FETTERLOCK 2. 1695. 

1. Fetlocks shag, and long SHAKS. Steeds. fet- 
locke deepe in gore Hen. V, 1y. vii. 82. Hence Fe't- 
locked a. having a f.; hobbled by the f., ham- 
pered, shackled, 

Fetor, foetor (fitoz) 1450. [- L. felor (in- 
correctly fetor), f. felére stink; see -0R 1. Cf. 
FETID.] An offensive smell; a stench. 

Fetter (te-tox), sb. [OE. feler, corresp. to 
OS. pl. feteros (Du. veter lace), OHG. fegzera 
(early mod. G. fesser), ON. fjoturr :- Gme. 
*fetero, *feteraz, t. *fel- :- TE. *ped- Foor, as 
in synon, L. pedica, Gr. néðn.] 1. A chain or 
shackle for the feet of a man or animal; 
hence gen. a bond, shackle (rare in sing.). 
In pl. = Captivity 1704. 2. transf. and fig. 
‘Anything that confines or impedes; a check, 
restraint OE. 

1. His feters that were on his fete CAXTON. To 
escape fetters and the sword ADDISON. 2. Pas- 
sion’s too fierce to be in Fetters bound DRYDEN. 
Hence Fe:tterless a. that is not or cannot be 


fettered. 

Fetter (fetoz), v. ME. [f. prec. sb., or orig. 
—ON. Ct. OFris. fiteria, ON. fjoltra.] 1. trans. 
To bind with or as with fetters; to chain, 
fasten, shackle. 2. transf. and fig. To impose 
restraint upon; to confine, impede 1526. 


FETTERLOCK 


1. Elles had I dweld. .I-fetered in his prisoun 
for evere moo CHAUCER. 2. The generality of the 
World are fettered by Rules STEELE. Fettered 
by superstition 1788. Hence Fe-ttered ppl. a. in 
senses of the vb.; spec. in Biol. ‘applied to the 
limbs of animals when, by their retention within 
the integuments, or by their backward stretched 
position, they are unfit for walking (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.) Fe-tterer. 

Fetterlock (fe-toilok). ME. [f. FETTER sb. 
+ Look. sb*] 1, As a corruption of FETLOCK 
(sense 1) 1587. 2, An apparatus fixed to the 
foot of a horse to prevent his running away 
ME. b. Her. A representation of this 1605. 

Fettle (fe't’l), sb. 1750. [f. next vb.] 1. 
Condition. 2. The material used for fettling 
a furnace 1894, 

1. A Shetland pony in good f. E. WauGH. 

Fettle (fe-t', v. ME. [f. (dial.) felle sb., 
OE. fetel girdle, OHG. fezzil (G. fessel) chain, 
band, ON. fetill bandage, strap :- Gmc. 
*fatilaz, t. *fat- hold; cf. FETCH v.] 1. trans. 
To make ready, put in order. Now only 
dial. b. techn. To line (a puddling furnace, 
etc.); to scour (rough castings) 1881. 12. refl. 
and intr. for refl. To get (oneself) ready; to 
address oneself to battle —1074. b. To busy 
oneself 1745. Hence Fe'ttler. dial. and 
techn. 

lIFettstein (fetstoin), 1815. [G., f. fett fat 
+ stein stone.] Min. = ELÆOLITE. 

Fetus: see Farus. 

llFetwa (fe-twa). 1625. [Arab. fatwa, pro- 
nounced by the Turks fetva.] A decision given 
(usually in writing) by a Mufti. 

Feu (fiù), sb. 1497. [- OFr. feu; see FEE 8b.*) 
Sc. Law, 1. = FEE sb.* 1; also a tract of land 
held in fee 1609. 2. A feudal tenure of land in 
which the vassal makes a return of grain or 
money (opp. to WARD sb. 11, 2 and BLANCH 
a. 3); a grant of land on these conditions; 
in mod, use, = FEU-FARM 1497. b. A piece of 
land held in f. 1701. Hence Feu v. to grant 
upon f. Feu-ar, one who holds land upon f. 

tFeu-age. rare. 1618. [~ OFr, feuage, f. 
feu fire; see -AGE. In med.L. focagium.] A 
tax upon chimneys or hearths —1706. 

Feud! (find). [ME. fede — OFr., fede, feide 
— MLG., MDu. véde, MLG. veide, corresp. to 
OHG. féhida (G. fehde) = OE. fahpu enmity, 
OFris, fdithe, fèithe :- Gmo. *faiyipó, f. 
*faix-; see For, -TH'] tl. Active hatred, 
hostility, ill will -1787. 2. A state of bitter 
and lasting mutual hostility; esp. such a 
state existing between two families, tribes, 
or individuals, marked by murderous as- 
saults in revenge for some previous insult or 
“wrong ME. More fully deadly f. 1568. 3. A 
quarrel, contention, bickering 1505. 

2. He [Argyle] was at F. with all his Superiors 
in Scotland 1661. A tribe which was at deadly f. 
with the Joasmis H. H. WILSON. Comb, f.-bote 

~ [- OE. fahp-bót], a recompense for engaging in 

a feud, a compensation for homicide. 

Feud’, feod (ud). 1614. [- med.L. feudum, 
feodum (IX), usu, taken to be of Gmc. origin, 
but no evidence can be adduced.) = FEE 
8b.* 1, 3. 

His Majesty conferred on him the title of Duke 
of Bronte, annexing to it the f. of that name 1806. 

Feudal (füu:dül, a.' tAlso feodal. 1614. 
[7 med.L. feudalis, feodalis, f. feudum, feodum ; 
See prec., -AL'. Cf. Fr. féodal (XY).] 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, a feud or 
fief. 2. Of or pertaining to the holding of 
land in feud 1639. 3, Of or pertaining to the 
feudal system; existing or such as existed 
under that system 1665. 

l. The conversion of allodial into f. estates 
1861, 2. The feodal polity BLACKSTONE. F. 
tenures GIBBON. Phr. P. system: the system of 
polity which prevailed in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, based on the relation of lord and 
yassal arising out of the holding of lands in feud. 
3. Two ancient f. castles 1840. Hence Feu'dally 
adv. in a f. manner or under f. conditions, Feu-- 
dalism, the f. system or its principles. Feu-- 
dalist, a representative, or an adherent, of the 
f. system. Feudalistic a, of the nature of 
feudalism; inclined to feudalism. 

Feudal (fiz-dál), a.* rare. [f. FEUD! + -AL'.] 
Of or pertaining to a (deadly) feud. Scorr. 

Feudality (fidde-liti), a. 1701. [- Fr. 
feudalité (Coman.), féodalité, t. feudal (Corer.) 
féodal; see FEUDAL a.t, «TY. In med.L. 
feudalitas.] 1. Feudal quality or State; the 
principles and practice of the feudal system ; 
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pl. feudal principles 1790. 2. A feudal regime; 
a feudal-like power; a fief 1800. 13. Law. 


Realty. (Dicts.) 
2. Capital in Great Britain has become a f. 1821. 


Feudalize (fid-daloiz), v. 1828. [f. FEUDAL 
a.’ + -IZE.] trans. To bring under the feudal 
system; to convert (lands) into feudal hold- 
ings; also, to reduce (persons) to the condi- 
tion of feudal vassals. Hence Feu:daliza-- 
tion. 


Feu:dary, feo:dary. Now arch. ME. 
[7 med.L. feodarius, f. feodum, feudum FEUD'; 
See -ARY!.] 


A. sb. 1, One who holds lands of an overlord 
on condition of homage and service; a feudal 
tenant, a vassal. b. A subject, dependant, 
Servant 1620. 12. An officer of the ancient 
Court of Wards, who received the rents of the 
wards’ lands -1730. 13. A confederate. (See 
FEDARIE.) 

B. adj. Feudally subject. Const. to, 1577. 

tFeu-datary. 1586. [- med.L. feudatarius, 
f. feudat-, pa. ppl. stem of feudare enfeoft; 
See -ATE*, -ARY!.] 

A. adj, = FEUDATORY A. 1. —1074. 

B. sb. = FEUDATORY B. —1818. 

Feudatory (fii-dátori). Also tFeodatory. 
1592. (— med.L. feudatorius, f. as prec.; see 
-ORY'.] 

A. adj. 1. Owing feudal allegiance to; sub- 
ject. 2. Of or pertaining to vassals or retain- 
ers 1861. 

1. He is F, to the Pope 1680. 

B. sb. 1. One who holds his lands by feudal 
tenure; a feudal vassal 1765. 2. A feud, fief, 
fee; a dependent lordship 1644. 

|Feu de joie (fö da 3wa). 1609. [Fr.; = 
‘fire of joy'.] tl. A bonfire; also fig. 1771. 
2. A salute fired by musketry on occasions 
of public rejoicing, so that it passes from 
man to man rapidly and steadily, giving 
one continuous sound 1801. 

Feudist' (fid-dist). 1607. [- Fr. feudiste or 
mod.L. feudista; see FEUD', -1sr.) 1. A 
writer on feuds; one versed in feudal law. 
12. One living under the feudal system. 
BLACKSTONE. 

Feu-dist*. U.S. 1901. [f. FEUD? + -IST.] 
A person who has a feud with another, 

Feu-farm (fid-fium). ME. [- OFr. feu- 
ferme; see FEE-FARM.] Sc. Law. That kind 
of tenure by which land is held of a superior 
on payment of an annual rent. Hence, the 
annual rent itself. 

Feuille (föy). [- Fr. feuille leaf.] A thin 
plate, a leaf. Perry. 

lFeuillemorte (fóymort), a. 1690. [- Fr.; 
= ‘dead leaf’, See FILEMOT.] Of the colour 
of a dead leaf, brown or yellowish brown. 

tFeuillet'. [- Fr. feuillette += med.L. folietta 
à measure of wine.] A half-hogshead. BURKE, 

\\Feuillet? (fóyc). 1874. [Fr., dim. of feuille 
leaf.]  Diamond-culling. ‘The projecting 
points of the triangular facets in a rose-cut 
diamond, whose bases join those of the tri- 
angles of the central pyramid’ (Knight). 

|Feuilleton (füóyton). 1845. [Fr., f. feuillet, 
dim. of feuille leaf; see -ET, -00N.] In French 
(and other) newspapers, the part of one or more 
pages (usually at the bottom) appropriated to 
light literature, criticism, etc.; an article or 
work printed in that part. 
pi Feui-lletonist, a writer of feuille- 

ns. 

TFeute, fewte. ME. [- OFr. fuite, f. fuir 
i= L. fugere flee.] The traces or track (of an 
animal) —1485. 

Feuterer: see FEwr-. 


Fever (fi-voa), sb. (OK. fefor — L. febris; rein- 
forced in ME. from AFr. ferre, (O)Fr. 
fièvre :— L. febris.] 1. Path. A morbid condi- 
tion of the system, characterized by in- 
creased heat, and excessive change and des- 
truction ofthe tissues. Often specialized as 
intermittent, puerperal, scarlet, typhoid, yellow, 
etc. f. (see these words). 12. In pl. with sing. 
sense —1605. 3. A state of intense nervous 
excitement, agitation, heat 1586. 

1. Have a care of coming neare those that have 
the feavour 1678. 3. An enuious Feauer Of pale 


and bloodless Emulation Tr. & Cr. 1 133. A 
pode of life free from. .f. of mind J. H. NEW- 


FEZ 


odoriferum; also the Prinos verticilldtus; < 
Dilophus vulgaris; -heat, the high (ua 
fur.; -nut, the seeds of Cag. 
-Foot, the Plerospora andro. 
medea; also the Triosteum perfoliatum; «sore, 
name of a species of caries or necrosis; -tree, the 
Eucalyptus globulus; also the Pinckneya pubens; 
-twig, the Celastrus scandens; -weed, a plant of 
the genus Eryngium; -wort, the Triosteum per- 


foliatum. 
1606. [f. prec. sb.] 1, 


Fever (fi-voa), v. 
trans. To throw into a fever; also Sig. 2. intr, 
To be seized with a fever; also fig. 1764. 

1. The white hand of a Lady Feauer thee Ant, 
Cl. m. xiii. 138. 2. She fevered and died 1764, 

Feveret (fi-verét). 1712. [f. as prec, + ~ET.) 
A slight fever. 

Feverfew (fi-vorfid, fe-v-). [OE. feferfuge 
=L. febrifuga, -fugia, f. L. febris FEVER sb, * 
fugare drive away; but the mod. form de- 
scends from an adoption of AFr. *fevrefue, 
feiverfue (Xr1).] Bot. a. The plant Pyrethrum 
parthenium. b. dial. The Erythrea centaur- 
ium. 

Feverish (fi-vorif), a. ME. [f. FEVER sb, 
+ -ISH'.] 1. Having the symptoms consti- 
tuting fever; till of a fever 1047. 2. fig. 
Excited, fitful, restless 1634. 3. Of the nature 
of fever; pertaining to or resembling fever 
ME. 4. Apt to cause fever. Of a country: 
Infested by fever. 1669. 

1. [I] have had a restless f. night PENN, 2. 
Men. .Strive to keep up a frail and f, being MILT. 
Comus 8. 3. F. Thirst 1095, Rigors 1732, exacter- 
bations 1802. 4. The f. shore of St. Domingo 
1803. Hence Fe-verish-ly adv., -ness. 

Feverous (fi-voros), a. ME. [f, a8 prec. + 
ous.) 1, = FEVERISH fl, 2, 3. 2. Apt to 
cause fever 1626. Hence Fe-verously adv, 

fFe:very a. [f. as prec, + -Y'.] Affected 
by fever. B. JONS. 

Few (fi, a. compar. Fewer. super. 
Fewest. [OE. féawe, féawa, contr, féa, cor- 
resp, to OFris. fé, OS. fa(o), OHG. fao, fo, 
ON. fár (whence ME. fà, fo), Goth. pl. fawai; 
repr. Gmc. *faw-;- IE. *pau-, asin L, paucus, 
Gr. zaüpos small] 1. Not many; amounting 
to a small number. (In a few, some few, opp. 
to ‘none at all') absol. = few persons. OE. 
b. Followed by a partitive genitive, and 
later by of OE. 2. Used with a pl. 8b. to 
form a virtual collective noun, preceded by 
a, every, (rarely) that, but construed with pl. 
verb ME. 13. Of a company or pur 
Small -1828. 4, Of quantity: Not much ME. 

1. Man that is borne of a woman, is of f. days 
Job 14:1. F. espied him HALL. b. Ye were the 
fewest of all people Deut. 7:7. Phr. Some fi 
inconsiderable number of. Also elipt, dU 
and with of. The f.: a specified company Eo 
in number. Now often = ‘the minority’: opp- 
the many. In f. in few words, in short- t 
Thieves, of which, it seems, there were no (i 
DE FOE. Phr. A faithful, select etc. f. A 9.80 
a fair number. Every f. (hours, miles, ete). men 
f. company, that [eic.] SWIFT. 4. A Jod vit! 
gruel, porridge (now dial). A f.: ‘a goo 

. or slang). 

Sea Re as, the quality of faci 
Fewmets: see Fu-. Eng. 
+Few-terer. (ME. vewter, early mod. res 

fewterer, app. — AFr. veutrier (= AL. vel i 

ius, etc.) in same sense, f. OFr. veulre, SORA 

vellre (mod. vautre) — Rom. oerna, e 

tracted and dissim. form of L. Ain] 

(Martial) greyhound, of Gaulish d 

keeper of greyhounds; hence, an à 

-1801. y 
Fewtrils tatia, sb. 55 er 1780. 

FATTRELS.] Little things, trifles. 2 08. 
Fey (f), a. Chiefly Se, IOE. fade = Q5 
ux 3. feimi je cowardly) 

fégi (Du. veeg), OHG. feigi (G. feit SMS 

ON. feigr i= Gme, *faigjas. After so, 

chiefly Sc.] 1. Fated to die, dooney ‘Ac 

dying. +2. Presaging death EIN timid; 
cursed, unlucky —1513. 14. Feeble, 

weak —1513. nik 
Fey, Feyn(e(n, Fay, vars of FEON rough 


t of being f. 


[02 


of the Turks. 


FIACRE 


ff, = and the following, et seq.; also abbrev. 
of FORTISSIMO. 

|Fiacre (fiakr). 1699. [Fr.; named after 
the Hotel de St. Fiacre, rue St. Antoine, 
Paris, where these carriages were first 
stationed.) A small four-wheeled carriage 
for hire, a French hackney-coach. 

iFiancailles, sb. pl. 1477. [- Fr. fiançailles 
gb. pl, f. fiancer (see next).] A betrothal 
1005. 

Fiance, v. 1450, [- (O)Fr. fiancer, f. OFr- 
fiance promise] 1, a. =  AFFIANCE v. 
71618. b. To take as one’s betrothed —1587. 
2. To put on one's parole 1592, 

Fiancé masc., Fiancée fem. (tiànse). 1853. 
[Fr., pa. pple. of fiancer betroth; see prec.) 
A betrothed person. 

Fiant (foant). 1534. [L.; the first word 
in the formula fiant litere patentes ‘let let- 
ters patent be made out'.] A warrant ad- 
dressed to the Irish Chancery for a grant 
under the Great Seal. 

1Fiants, sb. 1576. [7 OFr. fient, (also mod.) 
fiente dung, repr. pop. L. *femitum, *femita 
= (ult. *femus, for L. fimus dung. The 
specialization of sense seems to be English.] 
The dung of certain animals, e.g. the badger, 
fox, ete. —1741. 

Fiar (fi-à3), sb. Sc. 1597, [app. f. FEE sb.* + 
-AR!, -ER*.] The owner of the fee-simple of a 
property, as opp. to the life-renter. 

Fiasco (fisko). 1855. [- It. fiasco, in phr. 
far fiasco lit. ‘to make a bottle’, which 
involves an unexplained allusion. See 
FLASK sb.'] lí. A bottle, flask 1887. 2. A 
failure or breakdown, esp. in a dramatic or 
musical performance. 

Fiat (foi-et). 1631. [7 L.; = ‘let it be done’. 
‘let there be made’; 8rd pers. sing. pres. 
subj. of fieri.] 1. orig. The word ‘fiat’, alone 
orin a formula, by which a competent autho- 
rity sanctioned the doing of something; 
hence, an authorization 1636. b. gen. An 
authoritative pronouncement 1750. 2. With 
reference to ‘Fiat lux’ (let there be light) 
Gen. 1:3 in the Vulgate: A command having 
tor its object the creation of something 1031. 
1. Nothing can be concluded without the King's 
i 1647. b. Whose f. in matters of fashion was 
law 1883. 2. If it be a Spirit that. immediatel; 
roduces every effect by a fiat or act of his will 

P. BERKELEY. Comb. f.-money, U.S. mone: 
Much as an inconvertible paper currency) whic! 
inde legal tender by a f. of the government. 
Hi v. to ‘attach a f. to; to sanction (rare). 

atist U.S., an advocate of f.-money. 

Fiaunt, obs. var. of FIANT. 

n (fib), sb.' collog. 1568. [prob. short for 

IBLE-FABLE.] 1. A trivial falsehood; often 
euphem. for ‘a lie’ 1611, 2, A fibber. 


ji No one was used to..telling polite fibs H. 


Fib (fib), sb.* 1814. [f. FB v.'] A blow. 
Fib (fib), v.* 1690. (f. Fe sb.'] intr. To 
tell a fib; to lie. 
mod? not say he lyes. but his Lordship fibbs 
ost abominably DRYDEN. Hence Fi-bber. 

Fa (fb), v.! slang. 1665. [Of unkn. ori- 
Em trans. To deliver blows in quick suc- 
feud upon, as in pugilism. Also absol. or 
fig. I have fibbed the Edi "fancy" 
re most. Coni plate Soe uo Md 
y ible-fa'ble. Now dial. 1581. [Redupl. 
- FABLE.] Nonsense. 


flFibra. Pl. -re, -ra's. 1641. 
next.] A fibre, filament 1001. 
Fibre (foi-bex) sb, ME. [-(O)Fr. fibre = L. 
Hon Formerly spelt fiber in England, as 
ioa. m U.8.] fl. After L.: a. A lobe or por- 
jM the liver. b. pl. The entrails. —1601. 
we Que One of the thread-like bodies or fila- 
c ie that in part compose animal and 
M ipie tissue 1607. 3. One of the thread- 
Xue mid which form a textile or other 
"d lal substance 1827. 4. collect. A sub- 
Fes consisting of fibres. Also, Fibrous 
po iure. 1810. 5. A subdivision of a root; 
2- Thef TTIE 1656. 
cà optic nerve .might contain as many as à 
Bion; of fibres BAIN. The fibres of the Cocoa- 
i Dvere ae Fibres of Corti: see CORTIAN a. 
silk f. HO. ents is Philistine CARLYLE. 3. A 
and f. EMERSON. fig There an Poet 
our f.—moral if not political 'BAGEHOT. 


[L.; see 
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Comb. f.-gun, * 

able inert a dee for disintegrating vege- 
ence Fi . a. furnish: ü H 

Sls jy combed tinpieesias hob AH QE 
strength. Fi-briform, Fi-brine, adjs, f.-like. 

Fibril (febri. 1664. [- mod.L. fibrilla; 
see next.] l. Phys. A small fibre; the sub- 
division of a FIBRE in a nerve, muscle, etc. 
1681s 2. Bol. The ultimate subdivision of a 
root. 


Fibrilla (feibrilà). Pl. -læ (-li). 1665. 
[mod.L. fibrilla, dim. of L. fibra FIBRE.] — 


prec. 

The ultimate fibrille of muscles 1854. Hence 
Fi-brillar a. of, pertaining to, composed of, 
or characteristic of, a f. or fibrillae, Firbril- 
lary a. fibrillar, Fi-brillate v. infr. (of the blood) 
to turn into fibrille, Fi-brillated ppl. a. having 
a fibrillar structure. Fibrillation, the becoming, 
or the being, fibrillated; concr, a fibrillated mass. 
Fibri-Iliform a, Fi:briilo-se a. supplied with, or 
composed of, fibrils; finely striate. +Fi-brillous 
a, full of fibrils; pertaining to a f. 

Fibrin (foi:brin). Formerly also fibrine, 
fibrina. 1800. [f. FIBRE + -IN] An 
albuminoid or protein compound substance 
found in animal matter; coagulable lymph. 
Also, a similar substance found in vegetable 
matter. 

The f. of flesh appears to differ from that of 
blood Roscoe. Hence Fibrina‘tion, the action 
or process of adding f. to the blood. Fi-brinous 
a. composed of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, 


Fibrino- (foi-brino), comb. form of FIBRIN, 
as in: 

Fi:brino-albuminous a., consisting of fibrin 
and albumen, Fi-brinogen [see -GEN), a proteid 
substance, entering into the composition of fibrin. 
Fi:brinogene:tic, -ge-nic, Fib: ino*genous adjs., 
producing fibrin, Fisbrino-pla'stic d. con- 
cerned in the formation of fibrin. Fisbrino- 
pla:stin = GLOBULIN. Fi:brino-purrulent 4., 
containing a mixture of fibrin and pus. 

Fibro- (foi-bro), comb. form of FIBRE, in- 
dicating a fibrous condition. 

Fi:bro-are-olar a., consisting of fibrous and 
areolar or connective tissue. Fi-brobla:st [see 
-BLAST], one of the cells in which fibrous tissue is 
immediately formed. Fitbro-calca‘reous a., 
consisting of fibrous tissue and containing cal- 
careous bodies, Fitbro-ca-rtilage, a firm el lastic 
material partaking of the structure and character 
of fibrous tissue and cartilage; hence Fi:bro- 
cartilaginous a, Fi:bro-ce'llular a., com sed 
of fibrous and cellular tissue. Fitbro-chondri-tis 
‘inflammation of a fibro-cartilage’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 
Fi:bro-cy'stic a., consisting of fibrous tissue and 
cysts. Fitbro-cystoyma, a tumour containing 
fibrous tissue and cysts, Fitbro-fe:rrite, Min, 
ferric sulphate occurring in fibrous silky tufts and 
masses of a yellow colour, Fitbro-inte'stinal a., 
in ‘fibro-intestinal layer, the innermost of the two 
layers into which the mesoderm of some In- 
vertebrata divides’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). Fi:bro- 
myo'ma, ‘a myoma in which the tumour con- 
tains a large proportion of fibrous connective 
tissue’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.); hence Fitbro-myo-ma- 
tous a. Fiibro-neuro-ma, ‘the form of neuroma 
which consists gnieny of fibrous connective tissue" 
(Syd. Soc. Lez.). Fisbro-nu-cleated a., composed 
of fibrous tissue mixed with elongated nuclei. 
Fi:bropla-stic a., fibre-forming; said esp. of a 
tissue organized from the lymph exuded on 
wounds. Fi:bro-sarco-ma, a tumour inter- 
mediate between a fibroma and a sarcoma. 
Fi:bro:se-rous a., possessing the nature of 
both fibrous and serous membranes. Fitbro~ 
vascular a., Bot. composed of a mixture of 
fibrous tissue and vascular tissue. 

Fibroid (foi'broid). 1852. [f. FIBRE + -0ID.] 

A. adj. Resembling fibre or fibrous tissue; 
f. change, degeneration, a morbid change into 
fibre or fibrous tissue. 

B. sb. Path. A fibroid tumour 1872. 

Fibroin (feibrovin). 1801. [f. FIBRO- + 
-INI] A chemical substance which is the 
chief constituent of silk, cobwebs, and the 
horny skeleton of sponges. 

Fibrolite (foi/brüleit). 1802. [f. FIBRO- + 
-uTE.] A fibrous mineral consisting chiefly 
of aluminium silicate. Hence Fibroli-tic a. 

Fibroma (foibró"mà). Pl. -mata (-màti). 
1847. [mod. L., f. L. fibra FIBRE + -0MA.] A 
fibrous tumour. var. Fi-brome. 


Fibrosis (foibró"sis). 1873. [mod.L., f. as 
prec. + -osis.] Path. Fibroid degeneration. 
Hence Fibro:tic a. 

Fibrous (foibros) a. 1626. [f. FIBRE + 
-ous. Cf. Fr. fibreur.] 1. Full of fibres; 
formed of fibres. 2. Fibre-like 1707. 


FICTION 


1. F, flesh 1657, gypsum 1813, bark 1846. Hence 
Fi-brous-ly adv., -ness var. |Fibro'se a. 

Fibster (fi-bstoa). 1848. [f. FIB v,' + -STER.] 
One who fibs. 

Fibula (fi-bizlà). Pl. -lz, -las. 1073. [- L. 
fibula, perh. f. base of figere fix.] |l. Antig. 
A clasp, buckle, or brooch. 2. Anat. The 
long or splint bone on the outer side of the 
leg (app. as resembling the tongue of a 
clasp) 1706. 

1. The F., whose shape. Still in the Highland 
broach is seen WORDSW. Hence Fi-bular a. of, 
pertaining to, or fresembling the f. 

-fic, suffix, repr. L. -ficus ‘-making, -doing’ 
(t. weakened root of facere), forming adjs. (1) 
from sbs., with sense ‘making, causing, pro- 
ducing’, as in pacificus, or ‘performing’, as 
sacrificus; (2) from adjs., with sense ‘per- 
forming actions of a specified kind’, as 
magnificus, also, later, ‘bringing into a 
specified state’, as beatificus; (3) from vbs., 
with sense ‘causing to’, as horrificus; (4) 
from advs., only in beneficus, maleficus, from 
the phrases bene, male facere. 

-fication (fiké^fon), suffix, repr. L. -fica 
lionem, the regular formative of nouns of 
action from vbs. in -ficare; see -FY. In 
scientific language the suffix forms many 
sbs., some of which have no corresponding 
vb.; as, acetification, dentification, etc. 

Ficelle (fisel). 1882. [- Fr. ficelle pack- 
thread.] Only in comb., as f.-lace, string- 
coloured lace. 

Fichu (fifi, fi-fiu). 1803. [- Fr. fichu, of 
unexpl. form and origin.) A triangular 
piece of muslin, lace, or the like, worn by 
ladies to cover the neck, throat, and 
shoulders, formerly also the head. 

Fickle (fi:k’l), a. (OE. ficol, rel. to gefic 
deceit, befician deceive (Gmo. *fik-), and 
further to f&ene deceitful, facen deceit, -ful 
(Gme. *faik-), corresp. to OS, fékan, oHG. 
feihhan, ON. feikn portent.) tl, False, 
deceitful, -1533. 2. Changeable, changeful, 
inconstant, uncertain, unreliable ME. 

2. O Fortune, Fortune, all men call thee f. Rom. 
d: Jul. nt. v. 60. The f. heart of man Scorr. F. 
health URE. Hence Fickleness. Fickly adv. 
(now rare), in a f. manner, tdeceitfully. 

|Fico (f-ko). 1577. [It. :- L. ficus FIG. sb.’ 
Cf.FiG0.] fl. = Fia sb. 2. -1680, 2. = Fia 
sb. 4, arch. 1598. 13. = Fia sb.* —1002. 

2. A f. for the phrase Merry W. 1. iii, 33. 

Ficoid (foi-koid). 1741. [- mod.L. ficoides, 
f. L. ficus fig; see -o1D. Cf. Fr. ficoide.] A. 
adj. Related to or resembling the genus 
Ficus; also, fig-like 1884. 

B. sb. A plant of the N. O. Mesembriacew. 

Ficoidal (fikoi-dál). 1846. [f. as prec. + 
“AL. 

A. adj. 1, Related to or résembling the 
genus Ficus 1884. 2. Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, the N. O. Ficoidew or Mesem- 
briacew 1846. 

2. F. allianoe: a group containing the Mesem- 
briacew and three other orders. (Lindley.) 

B. sb. A plant belonging to the Ficoidal 
Alliance 1846. 

\\Ficoides (flkoi:diz). 1753. [mod.L. ficoi- 
des; see FICOID.] A botanical name applied to 
various plants, e.g. the Ice-plant (Mesem- 
brianthemum crystallinum). 

Fictile (fi-ktil), a. 1620. [- L, fictilis, f. fict-, 
pa. ppl. stem of fingere fashion; see “ILE. 
1. Capable of being moulded. Now rare. 
1675. 2. Moulded into form by art; made of 
earth, clay, ete., by a potter 1626. 3. Having 
to do with pottery 1854. 

1. The several F. clays EVELYN. 2. A f. deity 
1655. F. coffins 1825. 3. F. Craft 1888. Hence 
Fi-ctileness. Ficti-lity. f. quality; coner. an 
article of f. ware. 

Fiction (fixkfon) ME. [- (O)Fr. fiction — 
L. fictio, t. as prec.; see -ION.] t1. The action 
or product of fashioning or imitating —1790. 
12. Feigning; deceit, dissimulation, pretence 
-1609. 3. The action of feigning or inventing 
imaginary existences, events, states of 
things, ete, 1605. b. That which is feigned or 
invented; invention as opposed to fact ME. 
c. A statement proceeding from mere in- 
vention; such statements collectively 1611. 
4. Fictitious composition. Now usually, 
prose novels and stories collectively, or the 
composition of such works, 1599. 5. A sup- 
position known to be at variance with fact, 


FICTIOUS 


but conventionally accepted: a. in Law 
1590; b. gen. (chiefly transf.) 1828. 

1. concr. The unscented fictions of the loom 
COWPER. 3. To be pleased in the f. of that, which 
would please a man if it were reall, is a Passion. . 
adherent to the Nature. .of man HOBBES. F. and 
Fraud HARTLEY. b. The fictions of the Virgilian 
age GLADSTONE. C. Let us cast away all f. 1655. 
4. Old people like history better than f. LYTTON. 
5. a. A. .f. of our law that all real property was 
originally granted by the king CRUISE. b. To 
reduce debt by borrowing..is a manifest f. in 
finance 1828. 

Hence Fi-ctional a. pertaining to, or of the 
nature of f. Fi-ctionally adv. by means of a 
work off. Fictionee-r, Fi-ctioner, Fictionist, a 
writer of f. 

tFi-ctious, a. 1641. [f. as prec. + -oUS; see 
-Ious.] 1, = Fiotrr1I0Us, —1813. 2. Character- 
ized by fiction —1813. 

Fictitious (fikti-fos). a. 1615. [f. L. ficti- 
cius (f. as prec.) + -OUS; see -ITIOUS.] 1. 
tArtificial; counterfeit, sham, not genuine. 
2. Feigned, assumed; not real 1633. 3. 
Feigned to exist; imaginary 1021. 4. Of the 
nature of fiction 1733. 5. Created by a fiction 
(legal or conventional) 1837. 

1. By shedding f. tears 1734. 2. A f. character 
Scort, name DICKENS. 3. A company of f. 
Saints BURTON. 4. A f. narrative THIRLWALL. 5. 
Adoption, as a method of obtaining a f. son 
MAINE, 

Hence Ficti-tious-ly adv., -ness. 

Fictive (fi-ktiv), a. 1491. [- Fr. fictif, -ive 
or med.L. fictivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 
1. tGiven to feigning 1491; imaginatively cre- 
ative 1865. 2. Fictitious, feigned, sham 1612. 

2. Dabbling in the fount of f. tears TENNYSON. 

tFictor (fiktoz, -o1), 1665. [— L. fictor, f. 
as prec.; see -OR 2.] One who frames or 
fashions; esp. an artist or modeller in clay, 
ete, 1077. 

Ficus (foik)s. ME. [- L. ficus fig-tree, 
fig.) Path. ‘A fleshy substance or kind of 
Condyloma resembling a fig" (Mayne). 

Fid (fid), sb. chiefly Naut, 1615. [Of unkn. 
origin.] 1, A conical pin of hard wood, used 
to open the strands of a rope in splicing. 
2. A square bar of wood or iron, with a 
shoulder at one end, used to support the 
weight of the topmast 1644, 3. A plug of 
oakum for the vent of a gun; also (1 transf.) a 
plug or quid of tobacco 1026. 4. dial. A 
small thick piece of anything 1838. 5. ‘A 
wooden or metal bar or pin, used to support 
or steady anything’ (Webster) 1851. Hence 
Fid v. to fix (a topmast, etc.) with a f. 

lFidalgo (fidm-lgo). 1638. [Pg., contr. for 
filho de algo son of something. Cf. HIDALGO.) 
A Portuguese noble. 

Fiddle (frd'D, sb. [OE. fipele = (M)Du. 
vedel (veel), OHG. fidula (G. fiedel), ON. 
fiðla :- Gme. *fipula — Rom. *vilula, f. L. 
vitulari celebrate a festival, be joyful (cf. 
Vitula goddess of victory and jubilation).] 
1, A stringed musical instrument of the viol 
kind; usu. a violin.,..2. One who plays the 
fiddle; a fiddler; hence transf. a mirth- 
maker, jester 1600. 3. Something resembling 
a fiddle: a. Naut. A rack or frame to prevent 
things from rolling off the table in bad 
weather 1865; b. Agric. A long wooden bar, 
attached by ropes at its ends to the traces 
of a horse, and used to drag loose straw or 
hay on the ground, [etc.] 1874. 4. slang. a. A 
writ to arrest 1700. b. Scotch (1W'elsh) f.: the 
itch 1700. c. Stock Exch. A sixteenth (of a 


pound) 1825. 5. As an exclam, = FIDDLE- 
STICK 3. 1695. 
3. a. A heavy sea, which. .caused the production 


of 'fiddles* on the saloon tables at lunch time 
1805. 4. c. To do business with me at a f. 1825. 

Phrases. As fit as a f.: in good form. To play 
first (or second) f.: to take a leading (or inferior) 
position; so to play third f. 

Comb.:f.-back a back (of a SENN shaped like a 
f., also attrib.; -block Naut. a block with two 
sheaves, one over the other, the smaller one 
underneath; -bow = FIDDLESTICK 1, ; -dock, the 
Rumex pulcher of Linnwus; -fish, (a) the Angel- 
fish or Monk-fish; (b) the king-crab (Limulus 
polyphemus); -pattern, the pattern of f.-headed. 
spoons and forks; -patterned a, = FIDDLE- 
HEADED b.; -wood, (a) the Citharerylon; (b) 
Scrophularia aquatica. 

Fiddle (fi-d’l), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 1. intr. 
To play the fiddle; now familiar or con- 
lempluous. Also fig. b. quasi-trans. ME. 2. 
To make aimless or frivolous movements; to 
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act idly or frivolously. Also with aboul. 
1530. 3. trans. To cheat. Now only slang. 
1604. 

1. Others. . Teach Kings to f., and make Senates 
dance POPE. 2. He took a pipe in his hand, and 
fiddled with it till he broke it SwrFT. Fiddling 
with Franchise Bills 1884. 

' Fiddlededee (fi:d’ldidi-). 1784. [f. FIDDLE 
sb. or v. with a nonsensical addition.] A. 
interj. Nonsense! B. sb. Nonsense (mod.). 

Fiddle-faddle (fi-d’lfe-d’l). 1577. (Re- 
dupl. f. FIDDLE.] 

A. sb. 1. Trifling talk or action; in pl. trivial 
matters. 2. A trifler; a chatterbox 1602. 

B. adj. Trifling, fussy 1617. 

C. interj. Nonsense! Bosh! 1671. Hence 
Fi-ddle-fa-ddle v. intr. to fuss, mess about. 

Fi-ddle-head. 1799. [f. FIDDLE sb. + 
HEAD. sb.) 1. Naut. The ornamental carving at 
the bows of a vessel, which ends in a scroll 
turning inward like the head of a violin. 2. A 
head as empty as a fiddle 1887. Hence 
Fi:ddle-hea:ded a. a. Naut. Having a fiddle- 
head. b. Having the handle made after the 
pattern of a fiddle, as a fork, spoon. c. 
Empty-headed. 

Fiddler (fi-dloj). [OE. fiplere = ON. fið- 
lari; see -ER'.] 1, One who plays on the 
fiddle, esp. for hire. 12. A trifler —1735. 3. 
slang. A sixpence 1885. 4. a. A fly resemb- 
ling a cockroach 1750. b. The angel or shark- 
ray 1887. c. The sandpiper (local) 1885. d. A 
small crab of the genus Gelasimus; also 
called fiddler-crab 1714. 

1. Fiddler's Green (Naut.): ‘a sailor’s elysium, in 
which wine, women, and song figure prominently’ 
(Farmer). 4. d. A ' Fidler-Crab' (as it is sometimes 
called from the rapidity with which it works its 
elbows) 1867. 

Fiddlestick (fi-d’lstik), sb. ME. [f. Frp- 
DLE sb. + STICK sb.'] 1. The bow strung with 
horsehair with which the fiddle is played. 2. 
joc. Something insignificant or absurd. Often 
substituted for another word in derision. 
1021. 3. As interj. Nonsense ! Often in pl. 
1600. 


Fi'ddle-string. 1728. (f. as prec. + 
STRING sb.) One of the strings on a fiddle. 
Also fig. 


I do but..fret myself to fiddlestrings Mns. 
CARLYLE. 


Fiddling (fi-dlin), ppl. a. 1580. [f. FibprE 
v. + -ING'.] 1. That plays the fiddle. 2. Of 


persons: Busy about trifles. Of things: 
Petty, futile. 1652. 
Fidei-commissum  (toi:di;oikomi-sDm). 


1727. [- L, fidei-commissum, n. pa. pple. of 
Jidei-commillere entrust a thing to a person's 
good faith, f. fidei, dat. of fides faith + 
committere entrust, commit.] Rom. Law. A 
bequest which a person made by begging his 
heir or legatee to transfer something to a 
third person. 

Fideism (fordiiz'm). 1885. [f. L. fides 
faith + -1sM.] A mode of thought according 
to which knowledge is based on a funda- 
mental act of faith. 

Fidejussor (foidi,d5p-sax, -03). 1539. [- L. 
Jidejussor, f. fide-jubére, f. fide, abl. of fides 
faith, + jubére order; see -OR 2.] Civil Law. 
One who authorizes the bail of or goes bail 
for another; a surety. So Fideju:ssion. 
Fideju'ssory a. 

Fidelity (foi, fideliti) 1494. [- Fr. 
fidélité or L. fidelitas, f. fidelis faithful, f. 
fides faith; see -Irv.] 1. The quality of being 
faithful; faithfulness, loyalty to a person, 
party, etc. 1508. b. Conjugal faithfulness 
1694. fc. Word of honour —1598. 2. Strict 
conformity to truth or fact; tveracity; 
exact correspondence 1534. 

1. F. to engagements BENTHAM. To make f.: to 
take an oath of fealty 1494. c. By my f. thisis not 
well Merry W. 1v. ii. 160. 2. The principall thing 
required in a witnesseis fidelitie HOOKER. The F. 
of the Translation POPE. 

Fidepromissor (foi:di,promi-soa). 1875. 
[- L. fidepromissor, f. fidepromittere, t. fides 
faith + promittere promise; see -OR 2.) Rom. 
Law. One who pledges himself as security 
for another; a bail, surety, 

Fidge (fds), sb. collog. or dial. 1731. If. 
next vb.] 1. The action or habit of fidgeting: 
the „state of being fidgety; also, a com- 
motion, fuss. 2. A restless person 1884. 
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Fidge (fids), v. Now dial. 1575, [prob. 
symbolic; ci. FIG v., FIKE v., m. dial. fch 
(XVI).]. intr. and trans. To fidget; to twiteh 

Fidget (fi-dsét), sb. 1074. [prob. t. Fina 
v.] 1. A condition of vague physical uneasi- 
ness, seeking relief in irregular bodily move- 
ments, App. first used in the fidgel(s (now 
always pl) as if the name of a malady, 
Hence transf. uneasiness, restlessness, 2, 
[From the vb.] One who fidgets, or who. gives 
others the fidgets 1837. 3, [From the vb.) 
The act of fidgeting 1860. 

Fidget (f-d5ét), v. 1754. [f. prec. 8b.] 1, 
intr. To move restlessly, impatiently, or 
uneasily to and fro; also, to worry. 2. trans. 
To cause to fidget; to trouble, worry 1785. 
2. She says I f. her to death JANE AUSTEN. 

Fidgety (fi-déti), a. 1730. [f. Finer + 
-Y'.] Inclined to fidget; uneasy, restless, 
Hence Fi-dgetily adv. Fi-dgetiness. 

Fidibus (fi-dibds). 1829. [- G. fidibus 
(xvn) of undetermined origin.] A paper spill 
for lighting a pipe, etc. 

fFidi-cinal, a. f. L, fidicen, fidicin- lute- 
player + -AL'.] Of or pertaining to a player 
on stringed instruments, SIR J. HAWKINS, 

Fiducial (foidia-s'al, fidiü-fál) a. 1971. [- 
late L. fiducialis, f. jiducia trust, f. fidére 
trust; see -AL', -IAL.] 1. T'heol. Of or pertain- 
ing to, or of the nature of, trust or reliance 
1624. 12. Trusted, tru Hy. Mors. 3. In 
Surveying, Astron. ctc. Of a line, point, 
ete.: Assumed as a fixed basis of comparison 
1571. 4. = FipUvCiARY (Webster). 


1. Faith..a flducinll assent to diuine Promises 
1624. Hence Fidu:cially adv. 
Fiduciary  (foidiü[' 1593. [= Ls 


fiduciarius, f. as pre -AnY', In sense A, 
3 after Fr. fiduciaire.] 

A. adj. 1. à. Of a person: Holding something 
in trust. Obs. exe, in Rom. Law. 1647, b. Of 
or pertaining to a trustee or a trusteeship 
1795. 2. Of a thing: Held or given in trust 
1641. 3. Of the nature of, proceeding from, 
or founded on trust. or confidence 1640. 

2. Uses of land. .were considered as f. deposits 
BLACKSTONE. 3. The f. currency of the United 


States 1892. y 
B. sb. 1. One who holds anything in trust; à 


trustee 1631. 12. One who identifies justify: 
ing faiths with assurance of one’s own 


salvation -1684. 13. Credentials. ABP. 
BANCROFT. à 
1. Persuade,.Sir Hugh to make me his. .f. in 


this Scorr. Hence Fidwciarlly ado. — 
Fie (foi), interj. (ME. fi, fy ~ (O)Er. f i= D. 


V. fú i y ibuted 
fi; cf. ON. fj, which may have contri 
to the ME. currency.] 1. An EA 
expressing disgust o réproaci x ow 
dignified use. 2. qu , or sb. o FER 


fif), sb. 1611. [- (O)Fr. fief; 
2 o un v] = Fee sb. 1. Also transf. 
Maler. f. masculine: one that could be held by 
males only. Hence +Fief v. to grant or fale 

TFiel, a. Sc. [perh. a survival of RA 
(OE. fale) proper, good.] . Comfor 
BURNS. 

Field (fid) sb. (OE. 
OFris., OS. feld (Du. veld), 
WGme. *felpu. 4 

T Ground, 11. Open land as opp. to Xon 
land; a plain —1697. 2. The country an É 
to a town or village. Obs, exc. aA ad. i 
Land or a piece of land appron ni 
pasture or tillage OE. 4. A p ll 


to 
ld, corresp. 
Tonia., G. fed = 


h, field 
ut to a particular use; as, a bleach ^n. 
(et. BLEACH v.!). 5. An extent of ground es 
taining some special natural prodo a 
coal, oil, etc. fields 1859. 6. The [E o 
which a battle is fought; a patiens 5 
fig. ME. 7. More widely: The te; asa 
military operations 1612. 8. A ue hattle 
hard-fought field ME.; torder oF toot 
-1678. 9. The ground on which som ool 
games are played 1788; in eto 10. 
ground in which the fielders stam Suidoor 
collect. Those who take part in ari aan 
contest or sport. a. Sporting. A im. b. 
petitors except the favourite field; alo 
Cricket. The side who are in em Cricket 
the players on both sides 1850. yeh 
and Baseball. = FIELDSMAN. 1830. Al spring 
. Mic . 238. 3. The fields Mo. PEN 
mer is in them RUSKIN. COMMONJ+» 


and summer i; 


FIELD 


FIELD: see these swords. 6. They haue ys'd Their 
deerest action, in the Tented F. Oth. 1. iii. 85. 
fig. To drive the sophists from the field 1848. 
Phr, To keep, maintain the f.: to continue the 
fight. To hold the f.: to hold its ground; to remain. 
in possession. 7. Esmond. .took the field. under 
Webb's orders THACKERAY. 8. Phr. To pitch, seta 
r; to choose one’s battleground, order one’s men 
Jor fighting. 10. a, Phr. To bet, back, lay against 
the f. 

Ii. An extended surface. 1. A large 
stretch; an expanse 1577. 2. a. Her. The 
surface of a shield, or of one of its divisions 
ME. b. The groundwork of a picture, ete. 
1634. c. Numism. The plain part of a coin 
1876, d. Of a flag: The ground of each 
division 1867. 

1. Yon f. of stars Per. I. i. 37. Fields of Air 
of ice 1813. The whole f. of English 


. Sir Lancelot's azure lions. . 


space posses 
account of magn: 
currents of electricity 
Comb, 1. General: 
tion, -husbandry, -m 


f-dew, -dweller, -fortifiea- 
ents, -service, etc, 
d to names of animals, 


(Alauda arvensis); 
sis); «plover (L 


agrestis); —-titling, 
arboreus); -vole (Arvicola arvensis). 
b. In names of plants growing in the flelds, as 
f-ash (Pyrus aucuparia); -basil: see BASIL'; 
smadder, (a) rosemary, (b) book-name for 
Sherardia arvensis; -southernwood (Artemisia 
campestris), 
€. f.-allowance, an allowance to officers and 
(formerly) privates, when in the fleld, to meet 
extra expenses; -artillery, light ordnance fitted 
for travel and use in active operations; -battery, 
a battery of f.-guns; -carriage, the carriage for a 
f.-gun, its ammunition, ete.; -club, a society for 
the outdoor study of Natural History; -colours 
(Mil.), small flags for marking out the ground for 
the squadrons and battalions; also the colours 
used by an army when in the field; -cornet, ‘the 
magistrate of a township in Cape Colony" 
(Simmonds); -driver (U.8.), a civil officer whose 
duty it is to take up and impound stray cattle; 
-events, athletic events, such as weight-putting, 
i, as distinguished from eyents on the running 
rack; -gun = /.-piece; -hand (a) a slave who 
PODER on a plantation; (6) a farm-labourer; 
i ospital, (z) an ambulance; (b) a temporary 
apal erected near a field of battle; -ice, ice 
M floats in large tracts; -lens — FIELD-GLASS 
s -magnet, part of a dynamo, ‘usually a 
Tsai Stationary structure of iron surrounded 
by coils of insulated copper wire’, the function of 
Which is to provide the magnetic field ; 
“naturalist, one who studies: out of doors; 
Park, ‘the’ spare carriages, reserved supplies of 
ammunition, tools, etc., for the service of an 
army in the field? (Wilhelm); -piece, a light 
non for use on a field of battle; -practice, 
Ei itary practice in the open field” (Ogilvie); 
h Ow = f.-irial; -sports, outdoor sports, esp. 
unting; telegraph, one used in military 
sperationn ; -train, a body of men consisting 
whi y of commissaries and conductors of stores, 
mun belong to the Royal Artillery; -trial, a 
Fi n the open field, esp. of hunting-dogs. 
D ield (fld), v. 1529. (f. prec. sb.] 1. intr. 
p go into the Frenp (sense I. 2.) 1868. 2. 
pane To expose (corn, malt, etc.) to the 
fel ion of the air 1844, 13. inir. To take the 
e (see FIELD sb. I. 7) -1590, 4. intr. To 
pick the field against the favourite 1880. 
RM To act as fielder in cricket, ete.; 
trans. to stop and return the ball. 1824, 6. 
Torr To put into the field 1922. 
sree soone prepard to f., his sword forth drew 
BE ld-bed. 1580. 1. A bedstead for use in 
a eld. 2. A bed upon the ground 1592. 
field, ld-book. 1616. A book for use in the 
Db id by a land-surveyor for taking notes, 
naturali; i 
specimens, ‘alist for preserving collected 
Fie:ld-conve-nticle. 
religious meeting. 


1678. An open-air 
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Field-day. 1747. 1. Mil. A day on which 
troops are drawn up for exercise in field 
evolutions; a military review; hence transf. 
and fig. a day occupied with brilliant or 
exciting events. 2. A day spent in the field, 
bes by the hunt, or by field-naturalists, ete. 

Fielded (fildéd), ppl. a. 1607. [f. FIELD v. 
+ -ED'] 1. Engaged in a field of battle. 
Cor. 1. iv. 12. 2. Of a ball, in Cricket: Stopped 
and returned 1884. 

jFielden. 1004. [f. FIELD sb. + -EN*.] A. 
adj. Open; consisting of fields; rural, rustic 
—1669. B. sb. Field land 1712. 

Fielder (fi-ldoa). ME. [f. FIELD sb. and v. 
+ -ERL] tfl. One who works in the field. 
ME. only. 2. FIELDSMAN. 1803. 

Fieldfare. (tfildfó»1. [Late OE. feldefare, 
ME. feldefare (4 syll.), perh. f. feld FIELD + 
stem of FARE v.', but the medial e in early 
forms is not accounted for.] A species of 
Thrush (Turdus pilaris), which spends the 
winter in the British Islands. 

Hollies with scarlet berries gemm'd, the fell- 
fare's food M. ARNOLD. 

Field-élass. 1831. [f. FIELD sb, + GLASS.] 
1. A binocular telescope for use in the field 
1836. 2. ‘A small achromatic telescope, 
usually from 20 to 24 inches long, and 
having from three to six joints’ (Ogilvie). 
3. That one of the two lenses forming the 
eye-piece of an astronomical telescope or 
compound microscope, which is the néarer 
to the object glass 1831. 

Fie-ld-ma-rshal. 1614. [transl G. feld- 
marschall, Fr. maréchal de camp.) The title 
of a military officer of the highest rank in 
German-speaking and other armies. (First 
conferred in the British army in 1736.) 

Field-meeting. 1603. [f. FIELD sb. + 
Meera.) 1. A duel. 2. Hist. A religious 
meeting in the open air 1649. 

Field officer. 1056. ‘An officer above the 
rank of captain, and under that of general’ 
(Stocqueler). 

Fie:ld-preaching. 1739. [f. FIELD sb. + 
PREAOHING.] The practice of preaching in the 


open air. 

Fieldsman (fi-ldzméen). 1828. [f. FIELD 
sb. + MAN.] a. Cricket, One of the side which 
is fielding; a fielder 1824. b. Sporting. One 
who habitually backs the field. 

Fie-ld-work. 1777. (f. FIELD sb. + Work.) 
1. Work done in the field, or in the fields, 2. 
‘Mil. A temporary fortification thrown up by 
troops operating in the field 1819. 

+Fieldy, a. ME. (f. FIELD sb. + -Y^] 
Level, open; exposed; that grows in the 
fields —1598. 

Fiend (find. [OE. féond — OFris. fiand, 
OS. fiond (Du. fijand), OHG. fiant (G. feind), 
ON. fidndi, Goth. fijands :— Gmc. pres. pple. 
of *fijjan (OE. féogan, ON. fía, Goth. 
fijan hate). Cf. FRIEND.] fl. An enemy, 
foe. -ME. 2. spec. The. arch-enemy of 
mankind; the devil OE. 3. An evil spirit 
generally; à demon, devil OE. 4. transf. A 
person of superhuman wickedness or cruelty 
ME. b. tA grisly monster (e.g. à dragon). 
Also applied to baleful agencies personified, 
or hyperbolically. ME. c. With qualifying 
word: A devotee or addict, esp. to something 
injurious, as dope f., opium f. (orig. US. 


slang) 1889. ^ 
2. The Gates. belehing outrageous flame since 


A "d through MILT. P.L. x. 233. 3. 
Ehe he scoffing f. MACAULAY. 4. Where human 
fiends on midnight errands walk CAMPBELL. €« The 
botany-f., cyclist-f., interviewer-f. (mod. 

Hence +Fiendful a. wrought by fiends (rare). 
Fie-ndlike a. resembling, or characteristic of, a f. 
Fie-ndly a. thostile; fiendish, 

Fiendish (fendi, a. 1529. If. prec. + 
-rsg'.] Resembling, or b ssepe of a 
fiend; superhumanly cruel or mal ignant. 

F. Drualities FREEMAN. Fiendish-ly adv., 


-ness. 

Fierce (fits), a. ME. [- AFr. fers, OFr. 
fiers, nom. ot fer, fier (mod. fier proud) :- L. 
ferus wild, untamed.] 1. Violent and in- 
tractable in temper; vehement and merciless 
in anger or hostility. (Less emphatic than 
FEROCIOUS, q.v.) 12. High-spirited, valiant 
—1533. 13. Proud, haughty -1593. 4. Of 


FIFTEENTH 


natural agents, disease, passions, etc.: 
Vehemently raging ME. 5. Ardent; furiously 
E or active ME. 6. quasi-adv. Fiercely 
1. Moloc..the flercest Spirit That fought in 
Heav’n; now fiercer by despair MILT. P.L. ii. 44. 
F. Tigers couched around DRYDEN. 4. The 
anger of the Lord Jer. 25:37. F. cold 186: 
discussion 1874. 5. Vengeful slaughter, f. for 
human blood POPE. 

Hence Fie-rce-ly adv., -ness. 

Fie-rding.  pseudo-arch. 1768. [- Sw. 
fjerding :— ON. fjórüungr;see FARTHING.] An 
Sgen name for a quarter of a hundred or à 
shire. 

\Fieri (foiéroi). 1640. [L. inf.: = ‘to be 
made, come into being’. Cf. ESSE, POSSE.] 
In med.L. phr. in fieri; ia process of being 
made or coming into being. 

The contract is still in fieri 1832. 

|Fieri facias (foi-éroi, fé'-fies), 1403. [L.; 
= ‘cause to be made’, f, fieri (see prec.) + 
facias, 2nd pers. sing. pres. subj. of facere 
do, make.] Law. ‘A writ wherein the sheriff 
is commanded that he cause to be made out 
of the goods and chattels of the defendant, 
the sum for which judgement was given’ 
(Blackstone); the common process for 
executing a judgement. Often abbrev. Fi. fa. 
(foi-fé!-). 

\Fierté (tyerte). 1073. [Fr. fierté, f. fier; 
see FIERCE, -TY’.] Haughtiness; high spirit. 

Fiery (foi-ri) a. ME. [f. FIRE sb. + -Y*.] 
1. Consisting of or containing fire; fire- 
bearing. 2. Wrought, tested, or performed 
by the agency of fire; in f. trial with reference 
to the testing of metals ME. 3. Resembling 
fire; glowing, of a blazing red ME. 4. Hot as 
fire; red hot, burning ME.; acting like fire 
1535. 5. Of persons, etc.: Ardent, eager, 
fierce, spirited ME.; fiercely irritable 1590. 
Also transf. of a horse 1593. 6. Of a vapour: 
Liable to take fire, Hence of a mine, etc.: 
Containing inflammable gas. 1751. 

1. Where no volcano pours his f. flood COWPER. 
2. The f. trial which England went through 
FREEMAN. 3. Purple or f. clouds MORLEY. 4. The 
f. Suns too fiercely Play DRYDEN. A red f. 
tumour 1758. 5. A f. Soul, which working out its 
way, Fretted the Pigmy-Body to decay DRYDEN. 
The f. Courser DRYDEN. 6. The seam of coal was 
known lo be f. 1868. Hence Fierily adv, 
Fie-riness. 

Fiery-cross; see FIRE-CROSS. Also fig. 

Fife (foif), sb. 1548. [- G. pfeife PIPE sb. or 
Fr. fifre — Swiss G. pfifre (G. pfeifer PIPEX).] 
1. Mus. A small shrill-toned instrument of 
the flute kind, used chiefly to accompany 
the drum in military music 1555; also, its 
sound 1627. 2. A fifer 1548. 

1. Their step was regulated by the f. GROTE. 

Comb.: f.-major (Mil.), a non-commissioned 
officer who superintends the fifers of a regiment. 

Fife (foif), v. 1817. [f. prec. sb.) intr. To 
play ona fife; trans. to play (a tune) on or as 
on a fife. Hence Fifer, 

Fife-rail (foifjré']). 1721, [Of unkn. 
origin.] ta. ‘Rails forming the upper fence 
of the bulwarks on each side of the quarter- 
deck and poop in men-of-war' (Smyth). b. 
The rail round the main-mast, furnished 
with belaying pins for the running rigging. 

Fifish (foi-fif), a. Sc. If. the county of Fife 

 -ISH'; applied orig. to people from that 
county.] Somewhat deranged. SCOTT. 

Fifteen (fiftin, fft).  [OE. fifléne 


(tiene) = OFris. fine, OS. fifleim (Du. 
vijftien, OHG. fimfzehan (G. fünfzehn), ON. 
The cardinal 


fimtán, Goth. fimftaihun.) 
number made up of ten and five; symbols 
15, XV. 

A. as adj. 1. with sb. (a) expressed, or (b) 
omitted. 12. = Fifteenth a. —1623. 

1. The F.: the Court of Session (formerly) con- 
Aun oe fifteen Judges. Also, the Jacobite rising 
in 1715. 
B. as sb. tl. Eng. Hist. = FIFTEENTH sb. 1. 
1043. 2. A set of fifteen persons or things 


1674. 

Fifteenth (fiftinp, fiftinp). [Late OE. 
fifténpa (X1), ult. superseding OE. fiftéopa, 
ME. fiftethe. The ending -TH dates from the 
xiv only.| The ordinal belonging to the 
cardinal fifteen. 

A. adj. With sb. 
omitted. 


(a) expressed, or (b) 


FIFTH 


F. part: one of fifteen equal parts of any 
quantity, 

B. sb. 1. A fifteenth part; esp. in Eng. Hist. 
A tax of one-fifteenth formerly imposed on 
personal property ME. 2. Mus. The interval 
of a double octave 1597. Also, a stop in an 
organ sounding two octaves above the Open 
diapason 1613. 

Fifth (üfp). [OE. fifa = OFris. fifta, OS. 
fifto (Du. vijfde), OHG. fimfto (G. fünfte), 
ON. fimti :- Gmc. *fimflon :- IE. *penqto- 
(cf. Gr. zéumros, L. quintus), f. *peyqwe FIVE. 
The normal fift survives dial.; the standard 
form (xtv) has -tħ after fourth.) The ordinal 
belonging to the cardinal five. 

A. adj. With sb. (a) expressed, or (b) 
omitted. 

F. part: one of five equal parts of any quantity. 
The f. wi of a coach, etc.: used to describe 
something superfluous. 

B. sb. 1. = fifth part. Also, a fifth part of 
movable goods granted to the king. 1557. 2. 
Mus. The interval of three tones and a semi- 
tone, embracing five diatonic degrees of the 
scale 1597. b. The concord of two notes 
separated by this interval 1656. 3. pl. 
Articles of the fifth degree in quality 1881. 

Comb.: f.- wheel, ‘a wheel or segment above the 
fore-axle of a carriage and beneath the bed.. 
[forming] an extended support to prevent the 
careening of the carriage bed’ (Knight). 

Fifth monarchy. 1657. The last of the flve 
great empires referred to in the prophecy of 
Daniel (Dan. 2: 44), in the 17th c. identified 
with the millennial reign of Christ predicted 
in the Apocalypse. Also attrib., esp. in Fifth- 
monarchy man, one of those in the 17th c. 
who believed that the second coming of 
Christ was near at hand, and that it was 
their duty to establish his reign by force. 

Fiftieth (f-ftiép), a. (sb.) [OK. fiftigeopa, 
corresp. to ON. fimmtugandi; t. Fiery on the 
anal. of TENTH. See -TH'.] The ordinal 
belonging to the cardinal fifty. 

F. part; one of fifty equal parts of any quantity. 

Fifty (fifti). (OK. fiftiġ = Oris. OS. 
Tiftich (Du. vijftig), OHG. fimzug (G. fünfzig), 
ON; atar: Goth. fimftigjus; see FIVE, 
Amy. 

A. adj. The cardinal number equal to five 
tens; symbols 50, l. Also with sb. omitted. 
b. A large number 1818. 

B. sb. A set of fifty persons or things OK. 
2. The age of fifty years 1714. b. The fifties: 
The years between fifty and sixty in a 
century or in one’s life 1880. 13. A fifty-gun 
Ship —1799. 

Fifty-fifty adv., on a basis of fifty per cent. each; 
equally; a., equal, shared equally, half-and-half 
(collog., orig. US 1913. 

Fig (fig), sb.' ME. [- (O)Fr. figue — Pr. 
Sigua :- Rom. *fica, for L. ficus fig-tree, 
fig.) 1. The fruit of the fig-tree or Ficus, 
esp. of F. carica. b. = FIG-TREE. ME. c. In 
the E. and W. Indies applied to the Banana, 
also to the Cochineal Cactus 1582, 12, = A 
Poisoned fig; often F. of Spain, Italian f. 
-1691. 3. As the name of a disease, from the 
resemblance in Shape. fa. The disease F'icus 
or the piles. Also pl. —1550. b. Farriery. An 
excrescence on the frog of a horse's foot 
1007. 4. As a type: Anything small, value- 
less, or contemptible ME. 5. A small piece 
(of tobacco). U.S. 1837. 

1. The F. which. -gave our first Parents Cloaths 
CHURCHILL. b. Indian F.: the Banyan (F. indica), 
or the Pipal (F. religiosa). 2. Tamberlaine..did. 
cause a F. to be given him, and after his death 
married his widow NORTH, 4. And so a f. for Miss 
Edgeworth THACKERAY. Phr. To care, give a f., 
or fig's end for, to value (a person or thing) a f., eic. 

Comb.: f.-apple, a kind of apple without a core: 
~bird, (a) = BECCAFICO; (b) the chiff-chaff 
(local); -cake, a round cake made of figs and 
almonds worked up into a hard paste; -dust 
finely po oatmeal, used as food for caged 

i ‘ent. Dict.); -eater, (a) one who eats figs; 
BECCAFICO; -faun: L. fauni ficarii (see 
Forcellini s.v. ficarius); -finch = BECOAFICO; 
-gnat, a gnat, Culex ficarius, injurious to the id 
-marigold, a name of species of Mesembrian- 
themum; -pecker = BEGCAFICO; -shell, a shell 
somewhat resembling a f. 

JFig (fig), sb.* 1579. [— Fr. figue (in phr. 
faire la figue), — It. fica.] A contemptuous 
gesture in which the thumb is thrust be- 
tween two of the closed fingers or into the 
mouth. Also f. of Spain. —1600. 
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Hen. V, m. vi. 62. 

Fig (fig) sb. 1841. [f. Fie v.* 2.] 1. Dress, 
equipment, only in phr. in full f. 2. Condi- 
tion, form 1883. 

tFig, v.' rare. 1609. [f. Fic sb.'] trans. 
Only in tTo f. away (a person): To get rid of 
by means of a poisoned fig. 

fFig, v. [f. Fie s5.*] trans, To insult by 
giving the fig to. 2 Hen. IV, v. iii. 123. 

TFi$, v.' 1595. [var. of FIKE v.'; cf. FIDGE 
v.] intr. To move briskly to and fro. 

Fig. (fig), v.' 1692. [var. of FEAGUE.] 1. 
trans. = FEAGUE v. 2. 1810. 2. To f. out: 
to dress, get up. Also with up. 1837. 13. 
? To stuff. R. L'ESTRANGE. 

Figary, var. f. FEGARY. 

TFi-gent, a. 1598. [app. f. FIDGE v. + 
-ENT.] Fidgety, restless —1627. 

A ROM advocate, Such a f. little thing 
li 


Fi'égery, sb. [f. Fic sb. or v.* + -ERY.] 
Dressy ornament. THACKERAY. 

tFiggum. ? Juggler's tricks. B. Jons. 

Fight (foit), sb. [OE. feohte, feoht, gefeoht, 
f. base of the verb. Cf. OFris. fiuht, OS., 
OHG. feMa (Du. gevecht), OHG. gifeht (G. 
gefecht).] 1. The action of fighting. Now 
only arch. 2. A combat, battle: a. = BATTLE sb. 
1. Now arch. or rhet. OE. b. A combat be- 
tween two or more persons or animals. Not 
now applied (exc. rhet.) to a duel. ME. 3. fig. 
Strife, conflict, struggle for victory OE. 4. 
Strength or inclination for fighting; pugnac- 
ity 1812. 15. A kind of screen to conceal and 
protect combatants on shipboard. Usu. in 
pl. —1078. 

1. Fall'n in f. TENNYSON. 2. a. This was the 
issue of Hornsby F. Lp. FAIRFAX. b. An Eagle 
and a Serpent wreathed in f. SHELLEY. Phr. 
Running f.: one kept up while one party flees and 
the other pursues. Sham f.: a mimic battle (to 
exercise du or for display). 3. Fight the good 
f. of faith 1 Tim. 6:12. 4. Their country had f. 
enough in her yet 1886. Phr. To show f. 5. Vp 
with your fights Giue fire Merry W. 11. ii. 142, 

Fight (foit), v. Pa. t. and pple. fought 


(fot). [OE. feohtan = OFris. fiuhta, OS. 
feMan (Du. vechten), OHG. fehlan (G. 
fechten) :- WGme. *fextan.] 1. intr. To 


contend in battle or single combat. Const. 
against, with (a person); hence, to f. together. 
OE. 2. transf. and fig. To contend, strive for 
victory, engage in conflict OE. 3. quasi- 
trans. with cogn. object ME.; also to main- 
tain (a cause, etc.) by fighting 1600; to 
make (one's way) by fighting 1859. 4. (rans. 
To engage or oppose in battle; to war against. 
Also transf. and fig. 1697. 5. 'To contend for 
(a prize) 1826. 6. To cause to fight 1680, 7. 
To manage, or manceuvre (troops, a ship, 
guns, etc.) in battle 1779. 

1. We..fought a long houre by Shrewsburie 
clocke 1 Hen. IV, V. iv. 151. To f. for a principle 
1847. Phr. To f. with one's own shadow: to 
struggle vainly; to talk at random. To f. (for) 
one’s own hand, to f. tooth and nail: see HAND, 
TOOTH. 2. For Modes of Faith let graceless 
zealots f. PoPE. 3. F. the good fight of faith 
l Tim. 6:12. To f. a business 1784, an action 
(at law) 1893. 6. To f. cocks SCOTT, dogs DICKENS. 

Phrases. To f. down: to overcome, To f. off: 
trans. to repel; intr. to try to back out of. Tof. 
oul: to settle by fighting, to fight to the end: 
often to f. it out. To f. shy: to avoid intercourse 
with a person, evade an undertaking, ete. 

Fighter (foito). ME. [f. FIGHT v. + -ER}; 
ct. OE. feohtere, OHG. fehtari.) 1. One who 
fights; occas. a combatant, a warrior. 12. A 
pugnacious person; a brawler —1557. 

Fighting (foi-tin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Fier 
v. + -ING'.] The action of FIGHT v., in various 
PWarres and fightinge C 

arres ani inge COVERDALE. 
of their fightings FREEMAN. = 

Comb.: £.-cock, see COCK 55. ; -field = BATTLE- 
FIELD. 

Fighting (foi-tin), ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING*.] That fights, able and ready to 
fight, bearing arms, warlike. 

xx“ thousand fyghtyng men 1500. Phr. A ed 
chance: a chance of gaining something by fi; hting. 

Comb.: f. crab, Gelasimus bellator; f. fish, a 
Siamese fish (Betta pugnaz); f. sandpiper, the 
ruff. Hence Fi-ghtingly adv. pugnaciously. 

Fi'g-leaf. 1535. |f. Fic sb. + Lear.) The 
leat of a fig-tree; chiefy with reference to 
Gen. 3:7. Also fig. 

They sewed fi 
The fig-leaves of. 


The rewards 


leaves together Gen. 3:7. 
decent reticence KINGSLEY. 


FIGURATIVE 


Figment (fi:gmént). ME. [-T,, 

f. *fig-, base of fingere fashion; opo 
T1. Something moulded or fashioned, c.g. ay 
image iini. 2. A product of invention; a 

ction ME.; an arbitrarily framed i 
the min d 1624 notion of 

2. To defend [God's] justice with fe 
figmenta 1639. Beauty. vitae fpes 
not figments of the mind Bp, BERKELEY. 

Hence Figmental a. of the nature of a f. 

TFi-ào. 1599. [- OSp. and Pg. fijo = 
Fico. 1640. 

Fi-g-tree. ME. [f, Fro sb.) + TREE] A 
tree of the genus Ficus, esp. F. carica, 

Figuline (ügiilin, -oin. 1057. [- 1, 
figulinus, f. figulus potter; see INE!) 

A. adj. Made of earthenware, 

B. sb. 1. An earthen vessel; in pl. pottery 
1878. 2. Potter's clay 1859. 

Figurable (fi-givrab’l), a. 1605. [= (0)Fr, 
Sigurable, f. figurer; see FIGURE V., -ABLE.] 
Capable of receiving a definite figure or form, 
or of being represented figuratively, 

Lead is f, but not water JOHNSON. Hence 
Fi:gurabi-lity. 

Figural, a. 1450, [- OFr, figural or late 
and med.L. figuralis, f. figura; see FIGURE 
Sb.,-AL'.] Tl. = FIGURATIVE 1, 3. -1621, 12, 
Arith, Of numbers: Representing some geo- 
metrical figure, as a square, cube, etc.; 
consisting of factors -1074, 3. Pertaining to 
tfigure, or figures (rare) 1650. 4, Mus, = 
FIGURATE a. 4. (Diets.) Hence +Fi-gurally 
adv, 

|Figurant (figür: masc, Figurante 
(tigürünt) fem. 177! (Fr. figurant, -ante, 
pres. pple, of figurer FIGURE v.; 866-ANT.] 1. 
A ballet-dancer 1790. 2. One who figures on 
the stage but has little or nothing to do or 
say. 

|Figurante (figurante). Pl. -ti, occas. 
-tes. 1782. [It.; cf. prec.] = prec. 1. Also 
transf. 

Figurate (fi-gitire't). 1530. [~ L. figuratus, 
pa. pple. of figurare form, fashion, f. figura 
FIGURE; see -ATE*.] 

A. ppl. a. 11. Based on, or involving the 
use of figures or metaphors; metaphori 
-1728. 2. Having definite form or shape. 
Now only Med. 1620. 3. Math. fa. = 
FIGURAL 2.—1074. b. F. numbers: numbers, or 
series of numbers, formed from amy arith- 
metical progression in which the first term 
is a unit, and the difference a whole number, 
by taking the first term, and the sums of the 
first two, first three, first four, etc., terms 
as the successive terms of a new series, from 
which a third series may be formed in the 
same manner, and so on. So F. arithmetic, 


liscords by the 


freer melodic movement of one or more 
voice parts. b. = FLORID 3 a. 1708. t 
B. sb. That which is figurate; esp: 
figurate number 1610. 
RN +Fi-gurately adv. in a f. manner. pit 
tFi-gurate, v. 1533. [- Figural, ghee 
stem of L. figurare; see prec., -ATE?.] ys 
To give shape to —1623. 2. To rene 
figure —1654; to treat as figurative 1! (OFF. 
Figuration (üginre^fon) ME. ig ri 
figuration or L. figuratio, f. a8 i UE 
-ON.] 1. The action or process 0! Je 
shape to; determination to a cete aie, 
also quasi-concr. the resulting form or end 
2. Mus. Employment of florid hea x 
point; alteration by the ntron i 
passing-notes, rapid figures, etc. xin ist 
Figurative (fi giürátiv), a. ME its 1 
figurativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE, ^ ing by 4 
(O)Fr. figuratif, -ive.] 1. pu Sipe 
figure or emblem; symbolic, typical. “ 
taining to, or of the nature of, pic 


x 5 speech: 
plastic representation 1007. a Qd orici 


called 


ME. 
1589. +5. Mus. R 
1. F. and mystic ceremonial a 
metric as ve animal and D i 
1889. 3. By a f. and borro yis 
the horror, cof the damned COVERDALE: 


FIGURE 


confound real with f. sovereignty 1832. 4. F. 
expressions DRYDEN, authors 1740. Hence 
Firgurative-ly adv., -ness. 

Figure (fi-goz, -iŭ1), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. figure 
- p. figura, 1. *fig-, base of fingere fashion; 
see -URE.] 

I. Form, shape. 1. The form of anything 
as determined by the outline; shape gener- 
ally ME.; hence, tposture —1684. 2. Geom. A 
definite form constituted by a line or lines so 
arranged as to enclose a superficial space, or 
by a surface or surfaces enclosing a space of 
three dimensions; any of the classes of such 
torms, as the triangle, cube, sphere, etc. ME. 
3. Ot persons, etc.: Bodily shape; the bodily 
frame ME. 4. A person as seen or (fransf.) 
thought of ME. 5. Conspicuous appearance 
1691. 6. Importance, mark (now only in 
man, woman of f.) 1692. b. Style of living. 
arch. 1602. 

1. The F. of a Bell partaketh of the Pyramis 
Bacon, Solidity and Extension, and the Termina- 
tion of it, F. LOCKE, 3. Wise Nestor then his 
reverend f. rear'd POPE. 4. What a f. of a man is 
there! DRYDEN. Phr. F. of fun (codoq.): an 
oddity. The disappearance of this brilliant f. 
[Hamilton] BRYCE. 5. Phr. To make (collog. cut) 
af. 6. b. He obliged her not to increase her f., but 
to live private DE FOE. 

IL. Represented form. 1. The image, like- 
ness, or representation of something; esp. of 
the human form in sculpture, painting, ete. 


ME. 12. Represented character; part; 
hence, position, capacity -1721. 3. An 
emblem, type ME. 

1. A..playne f. of idlenesse ELYOT. Carued 


figures of Oherubims 1 Kings 6:29. Pourtraitures 
and Figures of those who had been Travellers 
1676. f this Harpie, hast thou 
Pe i. 83. 3. The Rock. .was a 

Type and F. of Christ 1651. 

II. Devised form. 1. A diagram, an 
illustration, Abbrev. fig. ME. 2. Astrol. A 
diagram of the aspects of the astrological 
houses; a horoscope ME. 3. An arrange- 
ment of lines, etc., forming an ornamental 
device; one of the devices combined into a 
decorative pattern; also transf. of natural 
markings. Also collect. 1697. 4. Dancing. 
Any of the evolutions or movements of a 
dance or dancer; also, a set of evolutions 
1030. 5. Skating. ‘A movement, or series of 
movements, beginning and ending at the 
centre’ (Badm. Libr.) 1869. 

L5 For the more declaracioun, lo here the f. 

HAUOER. 2. Phr. To cast, erect, set a f.: to cal- 
culate astrologically. 3. His bonnet sedge, In- 
wrought with figures dim MILT. 

IV. t1. A written character; e.g. a letter, 
ete. -1000. 2. A character or symbol re- 
Dresenting à number ME. 3. Hence, An 
amount, number, sum of money expressed 
in figures 1842. 

E Ehr Two (or double), three, four, etc. figures: 
mote due a hundred or more, a thousand or 
Eon i sum of money so expressed. F. of 

ght: BIGHT sb, 3. 3. An uncommonly stiff 

f. THACKERAY. 

V. Repr. Gr. exjua. 1, Rhe, Any form of 
expression which deviates from the normal; 
P Aposiopesis, Hyperbole, Metaphor, ete. 

m b. Less widely: A metaphor or meta- 
Phorical expression ME. 2. Grammar. Any 
Hewlvted deviation from the normal form 
BS yoria (e.g. Aphæresis, Syncope, Elision), 
om the ordinary rules of construction 
s Ellipsis) 1669. 3. Logic. The form of a 
ihe nine as determined by the position of 
p middle term in the premisses 1551. 4. 
as o "Any short succession of notes, either 
et melody or a group of chords, which 
Produces a single, complete, and distinct 
impression’ (Grove), 

PR fermes, your coloures, and your figures, 

iig aem in store, til [etc.] CHAUCER. b. That. . 
C fine figures. .common sense POPE. 


omb. 1. Gel z SA Sr aed es 
-weaving, etc. neral: as, f.-painting, -training, 


2. Special: f.-servant, nonce-wd., a commercial 
fends Atag, the art or practice of skating in 
Agnes (see sense IIT. 5); -stone (Min) = 

Fi ATOLITE. See also Main Words. 

gure (figo, iùn, v. ME. [- (OFr. 
+1 A — L. figurare, f. figura FIGURE sb.) 
2. To me To give figure to; to shape —1790. 

Te represent in a diagram or picture ME- 
To Picture in the mind, imagine 1603. 4. 

represent by speech or action 1475. 5. ‘To 
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prefigure, foreshow* (J.) 3 Hen. VI, 11. i. 32. 
6. To represent typically ME. +7. To re- 
semble in form —1779. 18. To represent as 
resembling —1523. 9. To express by a meta- 
phor or image ME. 10. To adorn or mark 
with figures 1480. 11. a. trans. To mark with 
(numerical) figures 1683. b. intr. To use 
figures in arithmetic 1854. c. trans. (Mus.) To 
write figures over or under (the bass) in 
order to indicate the intended harmony 
1674. 12. intr. (Dancing). To perform a 
figure or set of evolutions 1744. 13. inir. To 
appear; often with as 1602; also to make a 
distinguished appearance 1736. 14. U.S. To 
reckon, calculate 1865. 

2. The sacred Cross; and figured there The five 
dear wounds our Lord did bear WORDSW. 3. You 
cannot f. a duller season H. WALPOLE. 4. Rich. 
III, 1. ii. 194. 6. Soft Peace they [olives] f. 
DRYDEN. 10. Blue velvet figured with tawny 
1480. 11. a. Your draft is worded for twenty 
pounds, and figured for twenty-one COWPER. 
b. Phr. To f. up; to reckon with figures. To f. 
out: to work out by means of figures; also, more 
widely, to estimate or calculate (chiefly U.S.). 13. 
Persons who figured. .in the rebellion 1736. 

Fi-gure-ca:ster. 1584. fl. One who casts 
figures (see FIGURE sb. TIT. 2 and Cast v. VD; 
‘a pretender to astrology’ (J.) 21642. 2. One 
who casts up figures 1831. So Figure- 
ca:sting vbl. sb. 

Figured (fi'goa’d, -imad), ppl. a. ME. [f. 
FIGURE v. and sb. + -ED.] 1. In senses of the 
vb. 1552. 2. Haying a particular shape ME. 
13. Having definite shape; also, formed into 
patterns 1780. 4. Adorned with patterns or 
designs 1489. 5. Adorned with rhetorical 
figures; figurative 1500. 6. Mus. a. = 


FIGURATE a. 4a. b. F. bass = THOROUGH- 
BASS 1879. 
3. Geese and cranes..moye in f, flights G. 


Warre. 4. F. Satin 1611. F. card = COURT 
CARD. 5. The f. language of which he is a master 
M. ARNOLD. 

Fi-gure-fliinger. 1687. Contemptuous for 
FIGURE-CASTER 1. 

Fi-gure-hea‘d. 1765. 1. A piece of carving, 
usually a bust or figure, placed over the cut- 
water of a ship. 2, Said depreciatingly of one 
who is the nominal but not the real head of 
an enterprise, etc. Also attrib. 1883. 3. Arch. 
A corbel-head 1874. 

Figurine (figitri-n). 1854. (- Fr. figurine — 
It. figurina, dim. of figura FIGURE sb.; see 
-INE.] A small carved or sculptured figure. 

Figuring (ügorin, -iüri), vbl. sb. ME. (f. 
FIGURE v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of FIGURE 
v. Also with out. 1534. 12. ? Configuration, 
form (or perh. emblematic significance). 
CHAUOER. 

+Fi-gurist. 1585. [f. as prec. + -Ist.) One 
who explains something as figurative (e.g. 
the presence of Christ in the Eucharist) 
1737. 

Fi-g-wort. 1548. [See FIG. sb.) 3a.] The 
name of plants reputed to cure the ‘fig’. a. 
The pilewort. b. The genus Scrophularia. 


1597. 

Fike (foil), sb. Sc. 1005. [f. Fike v.] fl. 
The itch, or anything that causes one to 
fidget. Also, the fikes = the fidgets. —1758. 
2. Anxiety about trifles, fuss, trouble 1719. 
3. Flirtation 1808. 

Fike (foik), v. Sc. and n. dial. ME. [- ON. 
(MSw.) fikja move briskly, be restless or 
eager. See Fic v.*] 1. intr, To move rest- 
lessly, fidget; also fig. Also, to flinch. b. To 
flirt 1804. 2. trans. To vex, trouble 1572. 
Hence Fi-kery, fidgetiness; fuss. 

iFilace. ME. [- AFr. filaz file of docu- 
ments — med.L. filacium, either f. L. filum. 
thread, FILE sb.', or shortening of late L. 
chartophylacium chest for papers — Gr. 
xapropuddxtor, f. xáprns paper, CHART + dvAax- 
(gvAdooew) keep, guard.) Law. = FILE sb.* I. 
3b. -1537. var. Filaze. 

+Fila-ceous, a. 1626. [f. med.L. filacius 
(-eus), f. L. filum thread + -0U8; see -ACEOUS.] 
Consisting of thread-like parts —1694. 

Filacer, Filazer (filásoz, -201). 1512. [- 
Law Fr. filacer (-ER*), f. AFr. filaz; see 
Frtace.) Law. A former officer of the 
superior courts at Westminster, who filed 
original writs, etc., and issued processes 
thereon. 


FILE 


Filament (filament). 1594. [- Fr. filament 
or mod. L. filamentum, f. late L. filare spin, 
1. L. filum thread; see -MENT.] 1. A tenuous 
thread or thread-like body; à minute fibre; 
also íransf. b. spec. The infusible con- 
ductor placed in the glass bulb of an in- 
candescent electric lamp 1881. 2. Bol. That 
5m of the stamen which supports the anther 

1. transf. Slender as a f, of air DE QUINCEY. 

Hence Filame:ntary a. of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a f. or filaments. Fislamenti-fer- 
ous a. provided with filaments, Filame-ntoid a. 
like a f. Fidlamento'se, Filame'ntous adjs. 
composed of or containing filaments; thread-like; 
bearing filaments. Filame-ntule, a small f. 


(rare). 

Filander' (füle-ndoi) Chiefly pl. 1486. 
[- (O)Fr. füandre, rel. to OFr. filandrier, 
-iere, (mod. filandiére fem.) spinner, ult. f. 
filer spin; cf. prec.] In pl, Thread-like 
intestinal worms causing a disease in hawks; 
also, the disease. 

iFilasnder.* 1737. [Of unkn. origin.) A 
name given to à species of Macropus (M. 
brunii) Also F. Kangaroo. 

Filander, v.: see PHILANDER, 

Filar (foilii) a. 1874. [f. L. filum thread 
+ -AR?.] Of or pertaining to a thread; esp. in 
f. micrometer, microscope, one having threads 
across its field of view. 

Filarial (flériàl) a. 1881. [f. mod.L. 
filaria, f. as prec. + -AL'.] Of or pertaining 
to the genus Filaria of parasitic worms. 
Hence Fila-riform a. of the form of Filaria. 
Fila‘rious a. infected with Filaria. 

Filate (foi-lét) a. 1820. [f. L. filum thread 
+ -ATE*] Entom. Of inversatile antenne; 
Having neither à terminal nor a lateral 
bristle. 

Filatory (fi-litori). [f. filat-, pa. ppl. stem. 
of late L. filare spin, after lavatory, ete.; 
see -oRY'.] A machine for forming or spinning 
threads. Tooke. 

Filature (filàtiüi). 1759. [- Fr. filature — 
It. filatura, f. filare spin; see -URE.] 1. The 
action of spinning into threads; the reeling 
of silk from cocoons 1783. 2. An establish- 
ment for reeling silk. 

1. Buying up the cocoons for the Italian f. 
BURKE. 

Filaze, Filazer: see FILACE, FILACER. 

Filbert (filbout) ME. [Earliest forms 
philliberd, fylberde — AFr. philbert, short for 
*noiz de Philibert (cf. Norman dial. noix de 
filbert) St. Philibert’s nut, 80 named from its 
ripening about his day, 22 Aug. (O.8.).] 1. 
The fruit or nut of the cultivated hazel 
(Corylus avellana). 2. The tree bearing the 
nut ME. 

1. Something bigger, and more oval«than a 
Fillbeard 1712. attrib. F. nails TROLLOPE. 

Filch (flf, filtf), sb. 1622. [Belongs to 
next vb.) tfl. A staff with a hook at one 
end, used to steal things from hedges, open 
windows, etc. -1700. 2. That which is fllched 
1627. 13. A filcher —1810. 

Filch (flf, filtf), v. 1501. [orig. thieves" 
slang, of unkn. origin.] 1, trans. To steal, esp. 
things of small value; to pilfer; occas., to 
carry off furtively. 2. To rob (of something) 
1507. 

1. Or els filtch Poultry, carying them to the Ale- 
house 1561. To f. a book out of a Library PALEY. 
Hence Fideher, a petty thief. +Filchingly, 
stealthily, surreptitiously. 

File (foil), sb. [OE. (Anglian) fil = OS. 
fila (Du. vijl), OHG. fihala, fila (G. feile) += 
WGme. *fixalā.] 1. A metal (usually steel) 
instrument, having one or more of its faces 
covered with small cutting edges or teeth, 
for abrading, reducing, or smoothing sur- 
faces. Also fig. OE. 2. slang. An artful or 
shrewd person. Also, a ‘cove’. 1812. 

1. She [the serpent] fond a fyle whiche she 
beganne to gnawe with her teethe CAXTON. fig. 
The critic's f. AKENSIDE. 2. Old Blow-hard was a 


dry old f. HUGHES. 
Combs. 1. General: as f.-chisel, -cleaner, -cutler, 


-cutting, -grinder, -grinding, etc. 

2. Special: as f.-blank, a piece of soft steel, 
ready for cutting, to form a f.; also attrib. ; -shell, 
a species of Pholas so named from the roughness 
of its shell. 

File (fail), sb.* 
filum thread.) 


1525. [- (O)Fr. fil i= L. 


FILE 


I. Senses repr. Fr. fil. fi. A thread; also 
fig. and transf. 1607. 12. The thread, course, 
or tenor (of a story, etc.) 11647. 3. A string, 
wire, or other contrivance, on which papers 
are placed for preservation and reference 
1525. b. esp. one in a court of law to hold 
proceedings or documents in a cause, etc.; 
the list of documents, etc., in a cause 1607. 
te. A list or roll -1795. 4. A collection of 
papers placed on a file, or merely arranged in 
order of date or subject for reference 1620. 
5. Her. = LABEL sb. 5. 1562. 

2. Let me resume the F. of my Relation WOTTON. 
3. Keep the tradesmen's notes upon a f. 1732. b. 
Causes unjudg'd disgrace the loaded f, PRIOR. c. 
Our present Musters grow vpon the f. SHAKS, 4. A 
f. of the Times LD. HOUGHTON. 

II. Senses repr. Fr. file. 1. Mil. The num- 
ber of men (in the mod. Eng. formation of 
infantry now only two) constituting the 
depth of a formation in line. Also transf. and 
Jig. 1598. b. A small body of men, formerly 
from two to twelve or more, but now usually 
two. Also, when ‘marching in files’, two 
soldiers abreast. 1616. 2. A row of persons, 
animals, or things placed one behind 
another 1603. 3. Chess. One of the eight lines 
of squares extending from player to player 
1014. 4. The run or track of a hare 1815. 

1. Phr. In f.: one behind the other, INDIAN, 
SINGLE f. (see adjs.). Rank and f.: see RANK sb. 
To close files: see CLOSE v. III, 1. b. Ishall send a 
sergeant and a f. of marines to fetch you 
MARRYAT. 2. Phr, T'he common f. = ‘the common 
herd’. Cor. I. vi. 43. Attrib. and Comb., as 
f.-leader, the soldier at the front of a f. Also, 
f.-fre, -firing, firing by files, now called in- 
dependent (opp. to volley-) firing; marching, 
marching in files, by turning from a formation in 
line to the right or left, so that the line becomes a 
series of files facing to the right or left flank. 

tFile (foil), sb.* slang. 1073. [Of unkn. 
origin. A pick-pocket —1743. So fFile v.* 

File (foi, v.! ME. (f. FILE sb.*] 1. trans. 
To rub smooth, reduce the surface of, with a 
fille; (contextually) to sharpen. 2. fig. To 
smooth or polish, às with a file ME. 

1. To f. the edges of new shillings 1696. 2. 
Precious phrase by all the Muses fra SHAKS. 
And f. your tongue to a little more courtesy 
Soorr, 

File (foil), v.* [OE fglan = MLG. vülen, 
MHG. viulen :- WGme. *füljan, f. Gmc. 
*fülaz FOUL a.) 1. trans. To render foul; to 
Derme. ME. 12. To charge with a crime, 
accuse —1759. 

1. For Banquo's Issue haue I fil’d my Minde 
M n.i. 65. To f. my hands in villain's blood 


1011. 

File (foil), v." 1450, [f. FILE sb.*] 1. trans. 
TTo string upon a thread; to place on a file; 
to place in consecutive order for preservation 
and reference. Also transf. and fig. 1581. b. 
spec. To place in due manner among the 
records of a court or public office 1511. 12. 
To arrange in consecutive order —1676. +3. 
To arrange (men, etc.) in a file or files 21643. 
4. intr. To march or move in file. Also with 
away, etc. 1616. 5. (rans. To cause to file off 
1881. 

1. Miss Abbey filed her receipts DICKENS. R 
Dan Chaucer. . On fames eternall beadroll worthie 
to be fyled SPENSER. b. Phr. To f. a bill (in 
Chancery), an information. 2.1 would have my sev- 
eral courses and my dishes well filed BEAUM. & FL. 
4. Phr. To f. off: ‘to wheel off by files from moving 
on a spacious front, and march in length 
(Stocqueler). The Enemy filed off. towards the 
Thickets 1708. tTo f. with: to march in line with 

File-fish. 1774. [f. FILE sb.' + FISH sb.) 
A fish of the genus Balistes, having its skin 
granulated like a file. 

Filemot (fi-ltmoet). 1647. [alt. of FEUIL- 
LEMORTE.] A. adj. = FEUILLEMORTE a. B. sb. 
The name of a colour, viz. that of a dead or 
faded leaf 1655. 

Filer (fo'-lox). 1598. [f. FILE v.!, ? + -ER*] 
One who files or works with a file. 

Filet (fi-lét). 1904. (— Fr. filet thread, lace.] 
A kind of net or lace with a square mesh. 
Also attrib. 

Filial (filial), a. ME. [- (O)Fr. filial or 
Chr. L. filialis, f. L. filius son, filia daughter. | 
1. Of or pertaining to a son or daughter; due 
from a child to a parent. 2. 'Bearing the 
character or relation of a son or daughter’ 
(J.). Now only transf. and fig. of a thing: 
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That is the offspring of something else. 
1607. 

1. F. respect 1759. 2. Thus the f. Godhead 
answering spake MILT. P. L. vi. 722. Hence 
Filia-lity, f. quality or relation. Fi-lial-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Filiate (fi-lije't), v. 1791. [- filiat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of med.L. filiare acknowledge as a son, 


f. L. filius son; see -ATE*.] (rans. = AFFIL- 
IATE v. 
Filiation (filig-fon). 1529. [~ (O)Fr. 


filiation — Chr. and med.L. filiatio sonship, 
f. L. filius son; see -ATION.] 1. Theol. The 
becoming, or the being, a son. 2. Sonship 
1659. 3. A person's parentage, ‘whose son 
one is’ 1611. 4, Descent, transmission from 
1799. 5. Genealogical relationship 1794. 6. 
Formation of branches or offshoots; chiefly 
concr. an offshoot of a society or language 
1777. 7. = AFFILIATION 3. 1561. 

3. Mr. Cust's reasoning, with respect to the f. of 
Richard Savage 1799. 5. The true f. of the 
sciences H. SPENCER. 7. fig. The f. of a literary 
performance is difficult of proof BOSWELL. 

Filibeg (filibeg) Sc. 1746. [- Gael. 
feileadh-beag, t. feileadh à fold + beaglittle, as 
dist. from feileadh-mor the large kilt of 
primitive form.] A kilt. 

Filibuster (filibostox), sb. 1587. [The ult. 
source is Du. vrijbuiter FREEBOOTER, of which 
the earliest examples are obvious alterations; 
the present use begins with the adoption 
(xvin) of Fr. filibustier (XVII); this was suc- 
ceeded (XIX) by the present form, — Sp. 
filibustero, which itself is from Fr.] fl. gen. 
= FREEBOOTER (rare). 1587. 2. spec. One of a 
class of piratical adventurers who pillaged 
the Spanish colonies in the West Indies in 
the 17th c. 1792. b. Applied to the lawless 
adventurers from the United States who 
between 1850 and 1860 followed Lopez in 
his expedition to Cuba, and Walker in his 
expedition to Nicaragua 1854. 3. Hence, One 
who engages in unauthorized and irregular 
war against foreign states 1860. 4. nonce-use. 
A pirate craft. MOTLEY. 5. U.S. One who 
practises obstruction in a legislative assem- 
bly 1889. 

Filibuster (fi-libo:stox), v. 1853. [f. prec. 
sb.) 1. intr. To act as a filibuster. Also trans. 
To subject to the methods of a filibuster 
1862. 2. U.S. To obstruct progress in a 
legislative assembly 1882. 

2. The objectionable practices of ‘filibustering’ 
and ‘stone-walling’ 1882. 

Filibusterism (filiby:storiz’m). 1802. [f. 
prec. + -ISM.] The practice of filibustering; 
inclination to filibustering. 

Filical (fi-likal), a. 1835. [f. L. filiz, filic- 
fern + -AL'.] Of or pertaining to ferns, 

Filicide' (fi-lisoid). 1823. [f. L. filius, filia; 
see -CIDE 1.] One who kills a son or a 
daughter. 

Filicide* (filisoid). 1605. [f, as prec.; 
see -CIDE 2.] The action of killing a son or a 
daughter. 

Filiciform (fili-sifgam), a. 1846. 
FILICAL + -FORM.] Fern-shaped. 

Filicoid (filikoid) 1847. [f. as prec. + 
:01D.] A. adj. Resembling a fern. B. sb. A 
fern-like plant 1847. 

Filiety (filoiéti) [- late L. filietas sonship 
(tr. Gr. viórns), f. L. filius son; see -ITY.] = 
FILIATION 2. J. S. MILL. 

Filiferous (foili-féres), a. 1841. [f. L. filum 
thread + -FEROUS.] Having thread-like parts. 

Filiform (foi-lifoam), a. 1757. [f. as prec. 
+ -FORM; cf. Fr. filiforme.) Having the form 
of a thread. 

F. crystals of felspar 1811. 

Filigrane (filigr?n), sb. 1668. [— Fr. 
filigrane — Tt. filigrana, f. L. filum thread + 
granum seed.) 1. = FILIGREE sb. 1. Also 
iransf. of architectural ornament, ete. 2. 
attrib. = FILIGREE 2. 1680. 

1. For airy towers of almost filigraine we have 
none to be compared with those of Rheims H. 
WALPOLE. Hence jFi-ligraned ppl. a. made of f. 

Filigree, filagree (fi-ligri, -àgri) sb. 1693. 
[alt. of filigreen, var. of prec.] 1. ‘Jewel 
work of a delicate kind made with threads 
and beads, usually of gold and silver 
Encycl. Brit). 2, attrib. Made of, or worked 
in, filigree 1747. 


If. as 


FILL 


2. Gold f. baskets containing flowers. 1886, 
Hence Fi-ligreed ha. 3 
relin = ppl. a. ornamented with, or 

Filing (foi-lin), vbl. sb. ME. [f Fum d 4 
-ING*.] 1. The action of FILE v.! 2, concr, usu. 
pl. One of the particles rubbed off by the 
action of the file, as iron filings M. 

\\Filioque (filio"-kw7). 1876. [L.; ‘and 
from the Son’.) The word inserted in the 
Western version of the Nicene Creed to assert 
the doctrine of the procession of the Holy 
Ghost from the Son as well as from the 
Father, Also altrib., as filioque clause, ete, 

||Filipendula (filipendiula), Obs. exe. Bot: 

1540. [- med.L. filipendula, fem. of fili- 
pendulus hanging by a thread, f. L. filum. 
thread + pendulus hanging (down). Cf. Fr, 
füipendule,] The drop-wort.(Spirma. fili- 
pendula). So Filipe-ndulous a. hanging by 
oras by à thread. 

Fill (fil), sb.’ (OE. fyllu = OHG. fulli (G. 
fille), ON. fyllir, Goth. wufarfullei i= Gmo: 
*fullin, f. *fullaz FULL a. In senses 2 and 9 
f. the verb.] 1. A full supply; enough to 
satisfy want. 2. A filling, charge. lit, and 
fig. 1555. 13. Of a river: The headwaters; 
opp. to fall. DRAYTON. 

1. Thou ma; 
Talk your f. to me GRAY. 
STEVENSON, 

Fill (fil), sb.* Now dial. 1590. [dial. var, of 
THILL'.] Y. pl. = Tunis. Sing, “The space 
between the shafts’ (J.). Comb. f.-horse = 


shaft-horse. 

Fill (fil), v. Pa. t. and pple, filled (fld). 
(OB. fyllan = OFris. fullia, OS. fullian (Du. 
vullen), OHG. fullen (G. füllen, ON. fylla, 
Goth. fulljan :- Gmc. *fulljan; f. *fullag 
FULL a.] 

I. To make full. 1. To supply with as much 
as can be held or contained; to put or pour 
into till no more can be received. 12, To 
impregnate —1045. 3. inir. To become full. 
Of the bosom: = fill out. 1007. 4. Naui. 8. 
trans, Of the wind: To distend (the sails) 1610. 
b. intr. Of a sail: To become full of wind 
1835. Also absol. 5. To stock abundantly 0E. 
6. To make up with some foreign material; 
to adulterate 1887. 

1. A vessel filled to the lip 1645. Bly’s Sons, who 
fid with lust and violence the house of God 
Min. 3. In a few weeks, when the town fills 1718. 
4. a. South winds filling the sails BOWEN. Pht. 
To f. the sails: ‘to brace the yards 80 that un 
wind strikes the after side of the sails’ (Smyth). 
5. Be fruitful, and multiply, and f. the waters o 
the seas Gen. 1: 
II. 1. To occupy the whole capacity, or eX- 
tent of; also, to pervade ME. 2. To hold or 
occupy ; to discharge the duties of ME. 3. a 
put a person or thing into (a vacant place 
1593. 


pes thy f. Deut. 28:24, 
2. A f. of tobacco 


1. Glaciers which once filled the valley TyxDAMI 


Their fame filled Europe 1848. Phr. To f. the 
(slang): (a) Theatr. : ' To excel in cons} icvousnet, 
as a star actor whose name is "billed met 
exclusion of the rest of the company" (Farite, 
(b) U.S. To meet all the requirements es "epo. 
2. 1 f. a place, I know't All's Well, I. ii. 6 rc To. 
the time: to meet the needs of the moment AAN 
HL. vii. 33. 3. To f. an episcopal chair puo AU 
III. 1. To produce a sense of fullness ren 
satisfy ME. Also tinir. 2. To execute 
form; to fulfil (a prophecy, engager 
etc.); to complete (a period of time, fetis 
1. To see meate f. Knaues, and Wine is olde 
Timon I. i. 271. 2. To f. an order 1860. 65:20. 
man, that hath not filled his dayes He hence, 
IV. 1. To put into a vessel to fill A 
to pour out, Obs. exc. arch. 1450. AJ ‘ake 
2. To fill a receptacle mithi to put or 
load of on board a ship ME. er 
1. absol. In the cup which she hath filled £ to 
double Rev, 18:6. 2. Here we filled waters 
'o complete 


after set saile 1557. T 
Combs. 1. With advs. F, in. a» rans. To Ctr ney 
(an outline). b. To put in what Ina enlarge Or 
or blank space. F. out. a. trans. E become 
extend to the desired limit. b. intr. [9 Po pour 
distended or rounded in outline. C+ DES p. To 
out. F. up. a. trans. To fill to uk B 
complete the filling of. c. To supe PAs UD; 
a vacancy). d. = fill in b. e, To stop ‘iis (J), 
away with by filling. f. intr. ‘To gro' ise “he who 
2. Special. Prefixed to sbs., with son pasket, à 
or that which fills something", kinds of peas, 
name of certain large or prolific kine% pitnet of 
ete.; -belly, a glutton; -(the)-dike a. 
February; etc. 


FILLER 


Filler? (fox). 1496. [f. FILE v. + -ER?.) 1. 
One who or that which fills (see FILL v). 2. 
Something used for filling 1591, 

2. It [an epithet] is a mere f., to stop a vacancy 
in the Hexameter DRYDEN. 

Filler’ (fi-loz). 1695. [f. FILL sb. + -ER'.] 
A thill- or shaft-horse. Also attrib., as 
f.-horse. 

Fillet (fi-lét), sb. (ME. filet = (O)Fr. filet :— 
Rom. dim. of L. filum thread; see FILE sb.*, 
pn] 1. A head-band of any material, used 
for binding the hair, for keeping the head- 
dress in position, or for ornament. Also fig. 
with reference to the villa with which in 
antiquity the heads of sacrificial victims were 
adorned. 2. A strip of auy material suitable 
for binding; a band or bandage 1601. 3. A 
thin narrow strip of any material; e.g. of 
metal in Coining, of card-clothing in the 
Carding-engine; a curb to confine the curds 
in making cheese; etc. 1663. T4. (after Fr. 
filet): A thread or string. lif. and fig. -1735. 
5. A band of fibre; a flap of flesh: fa. A 
muscle —1543; b. ‘A tract of obliquely-curved 
white nerve-fibres seen on the surface of the 
pons Varolii’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.); te. A lobe of 
the liver —1692; d. pl. The loins (of an 
animal, rarely of à man) ME. 6. Cookery. a. 
A fleshy portion of meat, easily detachable; 
esp. the undercut of a sirloin; one of the 
thick slices into which a fish is easily divided 
ME. b. The middle part of a leg of veal, 
boned, rolled, and tied with a string or 
‘fillet’; a piece of beef, fish, etc. similarly 
treated 1700. 7. Any object resembling a 
fillet or band 1611. 8. Arch. a, A narrow flat 
band separating two mouldings; a fascia. 
b. A small band between the flutes of a 
column. 1473. 9. Her. A horizontal division 
of a shield, one-third or one-fourth of the 
depth of a Cuter sb. 1572. 10. Entom. and 
Ornith. a. A coloured band or stripe. b. In à 
spider: The space between the eyes and the 
base of the mandibles or chelicerse. 1668. 
11. In techn. uses: a, A raised rim or ridge 
on any surface, esp. ‘a ring on the muzzle 
and cascabel of a gun’ (Smyth); also, the 
thread of a screw 1703. b. Carpentry. A 
narrow strip of wood fastened upon any 
surface to serve as a support, etc., or to 
strengthen an angle formed by two surfaces 
1779. c. Bookbinding. A plain line impressed 
upon the cover of a book. Also, a tool for 
doing this. 1641. 

Fillet (fi-lét), v. Pples. filleted, filleting. 
1004, [f. FILLET sb.] 1. trans. To bind with or 
as with a fillet. 2, Cookery. To divide into 
fillets 1846, 3. To mark or ornament with 
fillets ; now chiefly in Bookbinding 1621. 

Filleting (fi-létin), vbl. sb. 1598. (f. prec. + 
-ING'.] 1. The action of FILLET v. 2. concr. a+ 
Tape for binding; a band or bandage 1639. 
b. A head-band 1648. c. Fillets or orna- 
S lines 1747. 

b. Put on thy holy fillitings HERRICK. 
Filli-: see also Fi. i 
Filling (fi-lin), vbl. sb. ME. [t. FILLY. + ING*.] 
l. The action of Fist v. 2. concr. Also pl. 
That which fills or is used to fill a cavity or 
vacant space, to stop a hole, to make up à 
gank or road, the interior of a wall, etc, ME. 

- Something of inferior quality put in to 
Occupy space 1640. 3. Brewing. In pl.: 
Prepared wort, added to casks of ale to 
cleanse it 1858. 

Fillip (flip), sb. 1530. [imit.] 1. A move- 
ment made by bending the last joint of a 
nger against the thumb and suddenly 
releasing it; a smart stroke or tap given by 
his means. b. A trifle; a moment 1621. 2. A 
AR blow (with the fist, etc.). Now rare. 
"es 3. That which serves as a stimulus 
1. The Prince..by a f., made some of it [wine] 
fy in Oglethorpe's face BOSWELL. b. Not ped 
E BYRON. 3. The filip of a little scandal 1847. 

iip (fiip) v. 1535. [See prec. sb.] 1. 
dunt. To put into motion by a fillip; hence, 
; stimulate. 2. To strike with a fillip 1580. 

- gen. To strike smartly 1577. 4. intir. To 
HS a fillip with the fingers 1577. 

a are f. off crumbs from a muff MME. D'ARBLAY. 
Treble Bacon, La Ce alice ave with a Chree- 
man-Bectle 2 Hen. IV, 1 il, 299. 
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Fillipeen, var. of PHILIPPINA. 

Fillister (f:listə1). 1819. [perh. based on 
synon. Fr. feuilleret; for the repr. of Fr. 
feuill- by fil- cf. FILEMOT.] A rabbeting 
plane used in making window-sashes, etc.; 
also, ‘the rabbet on the outer edge of a sas! 
bar, to hold the glass and the putty’ 
(Knight). 

Filly (fii), sb. [Late ME. but prob. much 
older if — ON. fylja :— *fuljón, parallel to 
OHG. fuli(n) (also fulihha, MHG. fülhe), f. 
Gmc. *ful- FoAL.] 1. A young mare, a female 
foal. 2. transf. A young lively girl 1616. 3. 
attrib, 1523. 

Kn peeve iie will Dt very mand of a Hide- 
; for a wife SEDLEY. Hence fFi-lly v. to gi 
birth to af. A cu 

Film (film), sb. (OE. filmen membrane = 
OFris. filmene skin :- WGme. *filminja, 
ult. f. *fellam FELL sb.'] fl. A membrane 
—1764. 2. A thin pellicle or lamina of any 
material 1577. 3. Photogr. A thin pellicle or 
coating of collodion, gelatin, etc., spread on 
photographie paper or plates, or used by 
itself instead of a plate 1845. 4. A morbid 
growth upon the eye. Also fig. 1601. b. A 
celluloid roll of film used for a cinema picture 
1897. c. A cinema performance; pl. the 
cinema 1911. 5. transf. A slight veil of haze, 
mist, or the like. lit. and fig. 1833. 6. A fine 


thread or filament 1592. 7. Comb., as f.. 


actress, -camera, slar. 

2. An icy gale..o'er the pool Breathes a blue f. 
THOMSON. 4. He from thick films shall purge the 
visual ray POPE. Phr. The f. of death. 6. When.. 
floating films envelope every thorn COWPER. 

Film (film), v: 1602. [f. prec. sb.] 1. rans. 
To cover with or as with a film. 2. intr. for 
refl. To become covered with a film; to grow 
dim as if covered with a film 1844. 3. (rans. 
To make a cinema film of, put on the films 


1915. 

1. It will but skin and. filme the Vicerous place 
SHAKS. 

Filmy (filmi), a. 1604. [f. Pat sb, + -Y] 
fi. Of membranous structure —1005. 2. 
Forming a thin pellicle or coating 1628. 3. 
Gauze- or gossamer-like 1004. 4. Covered 
with or as with a film 1825. 

2. The area of f. ice KANE. 3. A veil of f. lawn 
Scorr. 4. The f. orb of the moon HT. MARTINEAU. 
Hence Fi-Imily adv. Fi:1miness. 

Filoplume (foilóplüm). 1884. [- mod.L. 
füopluma, f. L. filum thread + pluma 
feather; see -0-.] Ornith. A thread-feather; 
the nearest approach to hairs that birds 
have. Hence Fi:lopluma:ceous a. 

Filose (foiloó"s), a. 1823. [f. L. filum thread 
+ -oskE'.] Bot. and Zool. Having a thread- 
like termination. 

Filoselle (fi-ldsel). 1612. [- Fr. filoselle.] A 
silk thread less glossy than floss silk. 

Filosofe, -phie, obs. ff. PHILOSOPH, -Y. 

Filter (fi-ltoa), sb. [Late ME. filtre ^ OFT. 
filtre, var. of feltre (mod. feutre felt) ;- med.L. 
fülrum — WGme. *filir FELT sb.'] tho= 
Feur sb. 2. A piece of felt, woollen cloth, 
paper, or other porous substance, through 
which liquids are passed to free them from 
matter held in suspension. Now only Chem. 
1563. b. Any contrivance for freeing liquids 
from suspended impurities; esp. à. vessel in 
which the liquid is made to pass through 
sand, charcoal, or some porous substance. 
Also transf. and fig. 1605. 3. A material for 
filtering. rare. 1823. 

2. Capillary f.: ‘a mode of freeing water of its 
larger impurities by means of a cord of loose fiber’ 
CKnighO bed a pond or tank with a false 
bottom covered with sand or gravel, serving as 
a large filter; also fig.: -faucet, ‘one having a 
cham) containing sand, sponge, or other 
material to arrest impurities’ (Knight); ~paper, 
porous paper for filtering; -press, (a) a filter in 
which the liquid is forced through by pressure; 
(b) a machine for extracting oil from fish. 

Filter (fito, v. 1576. [f. the sb.; cf. Fr. 
filtrer (Xv1).] 1. trans. To pass (a liquid) 
through a filter in order to free it from 
impurities. Also absol. Also transf. and fig. 
b. Said of the filtering material 1854. 2. To 
cause to percolate through a porous medium 
(now only in pass.) 1583. 3. intr. To pass as 
through a filter; to percolate 1798. 4. To 
obtain by filtering. Also transf. rare. 1794. 
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3. transf. Filtration. When you are held up at à 
road junction by a person regulating traflic, do 
not turn to the left—that is, filter—unless [ete.] 
Highway Code (Ministry of Transport) $ 85. 1935. 

Filter, var. of PHILTRE. 

Filtering (filtorin), vbl. sb. 1830. [f. FILTER 
v. + -ING'.] The action of FILTER v. 

Comb.: f.-basin, the chamber in which water 
from the reservoir is received and filtered before 
entering the mains; -cup, a eup of porous wood 
used to illustrate the ure of the atmosphere; 
-press = filter-press fone, any porous stone 
used in filtering water; -tank — S-basin. 

Filth (lp. (OK. fglp = OS. fülitha (Du. 
vuilte), OHG. fülida; f. Gmc. *fulaz FOUL a.; 
see -TH'.] t1. The quality or state of being 
foul; in pl, indignities 1579. 2, concr. Foul 
matter; trottenness —1520; tpus —1096; dirt. 
Now only: Loathsome dirt, Rarely in pl. ME. 
3. fig. Moral defllement; corruption; pollu- 
tion; obscenity OE. 4. Said of a person: A 
vile creature; a scoundrel; a drab. Obs. exc. 
dial. ME. 

4. Lear (Qo. 1) IV. ii, 39. 

Filthy (filpi), a. ME. [f. Fur + M) 
1. Full of filth; besmeared with filth; dirty, 
foul, nasty, unclean. Now rare in polite 
speech. 2. Fond of filth 1526, 3. Morally 
foul; obscene 1535. t4. Low, mean, scurvy, 
disgusting —1828. 5. quasi-adv. 1616. 

1. Stinking streates and f. lanes 1581. The fogge 
and filthie ayre Macb. I. i. 12, He which is f., let. 
him bef. still: and hee that is righteous, let him bee 

hteous still Rev, 22:11. 4. Doulas, f. Doulas 
1 Hen. IV, 11. iii. 79. Phr. F, lucre: dishonourable 
gain = Gr, aloxpòv képðos (Tit. 1:11). Also joc. 
for ‘money’. 

Hence Fidthify v. to make f. (lit. and fia). 
Fi-Ithily adv. Fi-Ithiness. 

Filtrate (fi-ltre't), sb. 1845. [f. as next; 
see -ATE!,] The liquor which has been passed 
through a filter. 

Filtrate (filtre't), v. 1612. [- fillrat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of mod.L, filtrare; see FILTER Sb., 
-ATE*.] 1. (rans. = FILTER v. 1. 2. = 
FILTER v. 2. 1661. 3. intr, = FILTER v. 9. 
1725. 

Filtration (filtré!-fon). 1005. [= Fr. 
filtration (xvm), f. filtrer; see FILTER v. 
-ATION.] 1. The action or process of filtering. 
Also fig. 2. Percolation 1004. 

1. transf. See s.v. FILTER v. quot. 

Fimble (fi-mb’l). 1484. [Earlier fem(b)le — 
Du. femel, LG. fimel — Fr. (chanvre) femelle 
‘female (hemp)’, this name being pop. 
applied to what modern botanists call the 
male plant.) 1. The male plant of hemp. 
More fully f. hemp. 2. attrib, 1519. 

Fimbria (f-mbrii) 1752. [Late D. 
fimbria (earlier only in. pl. fimbriae) border, 
fringe.] A fringe: spec. a. Anat. the fringed 
end of the Fallopian tube; b. Bot. the fringe- 
like ring of the operculum of mosses. Hence 
Fi-mbrial a. (Dicts.) 

Fimbriate (fi-mbrije't), a. 1829. [= L. 
fimbriatus; see prec, -ATEM] a. Her. = 
FIMBRIATED. b. Bot. and Zool. Fringed. 

Fimbriate (fi:mbrie't), v. 1486. [f. as 
prec.; see -ATk* and cf. next.) (rans. To finish. 
with a border of any kind. 

Fimbriated (fi-mbrie'téd), ppl. a. 1480. 
[f. as prec. + -ED!, perh. after med.L. 
fimbriatus in same sense,] a. Her. Of.a 
bearing: Bordered with a narrow band or 
edge. b. gen. Having a fringe; fringed 1698. 

Fimbriation (fimbri,é'fon). 1804. [f. as 
prec.; see -ATION.] The condition or fact of 
being fimbriated; concr. a fringe or border. 

Fi-mbricate a., erron, var, of FIMBRIATE a. 

Fimetarious (fimité"rios) a. 1800. [f. L. 
fimelum dunghill + -ARI0US,] Growing on or 
amidst dung. So Fime-tic a. pertaining to 

or concerned with dung. RUSKIN. 

Fin (fin, sb. (OE. finn = MLG. finne, 
MDu. vinne (Du. vin); a word of the North 
Sea area, prob. ult. rel. to L. pinna feather, 
wing.] 1. An organ attached to various 
parts of the body in fishes and cetaceans, 
which serves for propelling and steering in 
the water. Qualified as anal, caudal, dorsal, 
pectoral, ventral, etc., according to position. 
‘Applied also to analogous organs in other 
animals, as seals, penguins, etc, 2, Some- 
thing resembling a fish's fin: a. joc. The arm 
and hand (of a man), or simply the hand 
1785. tb. The lid (of the eye) —1623. C. The 
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baleen of a whale; hence, a strip of whale- 
bone 1634. 3. A projecting part: ta. A lobe 
of the liver or lungs 1615. b. A lateral 
projection on the coulter of a plough 1653. 
c. Mech. ‘A slip inserted longitudinally into 
a shaft or arbor, and left projecting’ 
(Knight). Also, ‘a tongue on the edge of a 
board’ (Knight). d. An additional keel- 
surface in aircraft 1836. 4. dial. The herb 
rest-harrow. Also fin-weed. 1649. 

1. All fish. .of shell or f. Miur. Fish of every f. 
(= of every species) POPE. 2. a. Tip us your f. 
(slang) 1896. 

Comb.: f.-back = FINNER; also altrib.; -fish = 
FINNER; -foot, (a) a swimming foot; a pleiopod ; 
(b) a name for birds of the genera Heliornis or 
Podica; -footed a. Ornith., (a) web-footed; (b) 
lobate-footed; (c) ‘in Mollusca, pteropod' (Cent. 
Dict); -keel, a keel shaped like a dorsal f. 
inverted; -ray, one of the processes which sup- 
port the skin of the fins; -spine, a spine or spiny 
ray of a fish's f.; -spined a., acanthopterygious; 
Hu a. footed; -weed (see sense 4); -whale 

INNER. 

Fin (fin) v. 1513. [f. prec.] To cut off the 
fins from (a fish); to cut up (a chub). 

Fin, obs. f. FINE sb.* and a. 

Finable, fineable (foi-nib’l), a.' 1485. [f. 
FINE v.' + -ABLE.] 1. Liable to a fine. 2. Of 
a tenure; Subject to a fine on renewal 1600. 

1. A f. offence 1860, offender 1896, 2. F. Copy- 
hold 1641. 

Finable (foináb'D, a.* [f. FINE v.) + 
-ABLE.] That can be clarified, refined, or 
purified. (Mod. Dicts.) 

Final (foi-nal), a. ME. [~ (O)Fr. final or L. 
finalis, f. finis end; see FINE sb.!, -AL!.] 

A. adj. 1. Coming at the end; marking the 
last stage; ultimate. 2. Putting an end to 
something; conclusive ME. 3. Having re- 
gard to end or purpose; chiefly in Final 
Cause (see CAUSE sb. I, 4.) ME. 

1. The f. debt to Nature MipT., chapter 1865. 
Phr. F. process (Law): process of execution; opp. 
to mesne process. 2. Examples, where Sea-Fights 
have been Finall to the warre BACON. 

B. sb. 1. The adj. used absol. Completion, 
end, finish. Now rare. 1582. 2. The adj. 
used ellipt.: e.g. a. The final letter of a word 
1627. b. Athletics. The deciding game, heat, 
or trial 1830. c. The last of a series of exam- 
inations; also pl. (Oxford collog.) 1894. 

Hence Fi-nalism, the belief that the end has 
been reached. Finalist, one who holds this 
belief; also, a competitor left in for the final 


contest. 

(Finale (find-le). 1783. [It. finale adj. 
(used subst.).] 1. Mus. a. ‘The last move- 
ment of à symphony, sonata, concerto, or 
other instrumental composition’. b. ‘The 
piece of music with which any of the acts of 
an opera are brought to a close’ (Grove). 
2. The closing part of a drama or any other 
public entertainment 1814, 3. The end; the 
final catastrophe 1785. 

3. In the real battle. .we are most pleased with 
the finale 1816. 

Finality (foinz-liti). 1541. [- Fr. finalité — 
late L. finalitas, f. L. finalis; see FINAL, 
-Iny.] fl. An end in view. rare. 1541. 2. The 
relation of being an end or final cause; the 
principle of final cause viewed as operative 
in the universe 1859. 3. The quality, con- 
dition, or fact of being final; also, the belief 
that something is final (first used in this 
sense of the Reform Bill of 1832) 1833; coner. 
something that is final 1833. 4. attrib. 1839. 

3. Althorp's explanations as to the f.. .of the Bill 
CROKER. 4. John Russell..He is our own F. 
John 1839. 

Finally (foináli) adv. ME. [f. FINAL 4- 
-LY*, after OFr., final(e)ment, late L. finaliter.] 
1. In the end, lastly, at last, ultimately. 2. 
So as to make an end; decisively, con- 
clusively ME. 

1. Evil prevailing f. over good BUTLER. 2. Many 
men are f. lost SOUTH, 

Finance (fi-, foine-ns), sb.! ME. [- (O)Fr. 
finance tend, tpayment, money (cf. AL. 
financia payment xiv) f. finer make an 
end, settle, etc., f. fin end; see FINE sb.! The 
senses now current are from mod. Fr. 
usage.] fl. Ending. rare. —1616. 12. Payment 
of a debt, or of compensation; esp. a ransom 
—1597. 13. Supply (of goods); stock of 
money; substance —1502. +4, Borrowing of 
money at interest 1721. 5. A tax; taxation; 
crown or state revenues —1670. 6. pl. The 
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pecuniary resources of a sovereign or state; 
hence, of a company or individual 1739. 
7. The management of money; esp. the 
science of levying and applying revenue in a 
state, corporation, etc. 1770. 8. attrib., as 
f. committee, etc. 1467. 

5. All the finances or revenues of the imperial 
crown..be either extraordinary or ordinary 
LAMBARDE. 7. No scheme of f. can be bottomed 
on sound principles which [etc.] MCCULLOCH. 
Hence +Fina-ncer. 

tFinance, sb.' Sc. 1473. [perh. — AFr. 
*finance, f. *finer refine (see FINE v.?), f. fin 
FINE a. Cf. med.L. finare refine (xm), also 
finire (XIV), finitio refining.] Fineness (of 
gold, etc.) 1555. 

Finance (fi, fəinæ-ns), v. 1478. [f. Fr- 
NANCE sb.] tl. trans. To put to ransom; 
intr, to pay ransom —1494. 2. (rans. To fur- 
nish with finances; to find capital for 1866, 
8. intr. To engage in financial operations; to 
provide oneself with capital 1827. 


Financial (fina-nfál), a. 1769. [f. PINANOE 
$b.' + -IAL.] Of or pertaining to finance or 
money matters, 

Phr. F. year: the annual period for which 
accounts are made up. Hence Fina'ncially adv, 
from a f. point of view. 

Financier (fnensioij. 1618. [- Fr. 
Financier, f. finance; see FINANCE sb.', -IER.] 
ti. Fr. Hist. An administrator, collector, or 
farmer of taxes before the Revolution —1755. 
2. One who is skilled in levying and managing 
public money 1618. 3. A capitalist concerned 
in financial operations 1867. 

2. The objects of a f. are..to secure an ample 
revenue; to impose it with judgment. .to employ 
it economically [etc.] BURKE. 

Finary, obs. f. FINERY* a puddling furnace. 

Finch (finf. (OE. finé = MDu. vinke (Du. 
vink), OHG. finc(h (G. fink) = WGmc. 
*finki, *finkjo(n).] A name for many birds 
of the order Passeres, esp. those of the genus 
Fringilla or family Fringillide. 

Phr. +To pull a f. = ‘to pluck a pigeon’. 
CHAUCER. Comb. +f.-egg, a contemptuous 
epithet. SHAKS. 

Finch-backed, a. ? Obs. 1796. = next. 

Finched (finft), ppl. a. 1786. [Of unkn. 
origin.) Of cattle: Streaked with white 
along the back. 

Find (faind), sb. 1825. [f. next vb.] 1. An 
act or instance of finding; e.g. the finding 
of a fox, or minerals, treasure, etc. Some- 
Ld collog. 2. concr. That which is found 
1847. 

1. Phr. A sure f.: in Sporting, a place where a f. is 
sure to be made; collog. one who is sure to be 
found. 

Find (feind), v. Pa. t. and pple. found 
(faund). [OE. findan = OFris. finda, OS. 
findan, fithan (Du. vinden), OHG. findan (G. 
finden), ON. finna, Goth. finpan :- Gmc. 
*finpan.) 

I. 1. trans. To come across, fall in with, 
light upon. Primarily of persons; hence of 
things viewed as agents. 2. To discover the 
whereabouts of (something hidden or not 
previously observed) ME. 3. To come to 
have, receive, get OE. 4. To gain or recover 
the use of 1535. 5. To discover on inspection 
or consideration (cf. Fr. trouver). Also refi. 
ME. 6. To learn by experience or trial; also 
to feel to be (cf. Fr. trouver) ME. 

1. Which impels the water it findes in its way 
Bovrg. Affliction never leaves us as it finds us 
HALL. 2. A curse on him who found the Oare 
CoWLEY. 3. Phr. To f. favour, (see FAVOUR 
8b.). To f. one's account in: to experience to 
be profitable. 4. Phr. To find one's feet: lit. of a 
child: To be able to stand; fig. to develop or feel 
one’s powers. 5. Phr. To f. fault (see FAULT 8b.). 
I f. no sense. .in what you say BP. BERKELEY. 
refl. To f. oneself perplexed 1633. Pray, Sir, How 
d'ye F. your self 1692. 6. Dan. 5:27. Phr. To 
J. it impossible, etc., to do so and so. 

Il. 1. To discover or attain by search or 
effort OE.; also refi. 1647. 2, To succeed in 
obtaining ME. 3. Of things: To obtain as if 
by effort 1810; to arrive at ME ; to come 
home to the understanding or conscience of 
1834. 14. To contrive, devise, invent; to 
discover —1660. 5. Law. To determine and 
declare to be ME.; to agree upon and bring 
in (a verdict) 1574; to ascertain the validity 
of (an instrument) 1512. 
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1. To f. a hole in a Lease 1553, 

circle WiuSTON, refl. Browning may [y Oa 
almost to have found himself in [eie] nig 
To f. Security for Expenses 1868, time to read 

book 1868, courage to speak (mod). Phr mens 
one's heart: to be inclined: now usu., to be tar. 
hearted enough. 3. Phr. o f. expression, input, 
outlet, place, ete. Whatever finds me, (ers 
witness for itself that it has proceeded from s 
Holy Spirit COLERIDGE. To f. one's way: to go or 
be brought to a place in spite of. difficulties, or 
not quite as a matter of course, 5. The Crowner 

finds it Christian burial! SHAKS, Is he found 
guilty SHAKS. The jury..found a verdict of 
PAPA MACAULAY. Phr. To f. a (true) bill: see Bi 


II. 1. To supply ME. 
dad Me person) ME. 
1. The hotels do not f. breakfs i, 
£18, all found but beer 1884. 2 Dar le eis 
supply with. To f. oneself: to provide for one's 
own living or needs. tAlso transf. of a war. The 
war in continuance will finde it selfe BACON, 
Comb. with adv. F. out. a. To discover; to in- 
vent; to unriddle, s: . b. To come upon by 
searching. c. To detect; to penetrate the dogi 
of. 
Hence Fi-ndable a, that may be found, Find- 
fault (dial.), a censorious person. 

Finder (foindox) ME. (f. FIND v. + -Eni.] 
1, One who or that which finds. 2. spec, A 
small telescope attached to the large one for 
the purpose of finding an object more readily 
1784. b. A microscopic slide divided by 
crossed lines, so that any point in the field 
can be identified readily 1807. c. Phologr. A 
supplementary lens attached to a camera, to 
locate the object in the field of view 1894. 

\Fin de siècle (fe də syekl'). 1890. [Fr.] 
A phrase used as an adj.: Characteristic of 
the end of the (nineteenth) century; 
advanced, modern; also, decadent. 

Findhorn: see FINN 

Finding (foi-ndin), vòl. sb. ME. [f. FIND 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of FIND v.; that 
which is found; also, a find. 2. The action 
of maintaining or supporting ME; tkeep, 
provision, support —1573. b. in pl. Tools, 
materials, accessories, etc., used by shoe- 
makers, dressmakers, and jewellers 1846. 3. 
The result of a judicial enquiry; the verdict 
of a jury 1859. 

1. When a man. in the deep mines of knowledge, 
hath furnisht out his findings Mrur. 3. The court- 
martial still adheres to its f, of murder 1859. 

Findon: see FINNAN. 

TFimdy a. (ME. findiz; cf. OE. ġefyndiġ 
capable, Da. fyndig powerful, soli |, f. 
strength, substance. See -Y'] Firm, solid, 
weighty —1077. 

A May cold and windie maketh the barn full and 
ndie 1677. ji 

Fine (foin), sb.'. [- (O)Fr. fin t= L. finis end, 
in med.L. sum to be paid on concluding & 
lawsuit.) 

I. End. (Obs. exc. in in fine) t1. Cessations 
end, conclusion —1839. 12. End of life, d 
-1556. +3. End in view, aim —1008. 14. Fi 
issue, result —1605. 

i 6H the fine's the Crowne All's rat 
3 AR last; o prion 
short, "5 o What f. is coche loue, I can not seen 

CHAUCER. 

IL. Law. A ‘final agreement’; ‘an amicable 
composition or agreement of a suit, his 
actual or fictitious, by leave of the king vid 
justices’ (Blackstone) ME. b, spec. The cot 
promise of a fictitious or collusive suit she n 
Possession of lands; formerly in use 5 
mode of conveyance us. I^ Hence ge. 
contract, 'eement. only. to 
Du MEI D 

ol he pial ie 
sald to dcchouioiss or levy a fine. Also to sue afi 
0.E.D. ^ 

III. A composition paid. 1. a. Fein ot 
A fee (as dist. from rent) paid by the tetp 
or vassal to the lord on the rent b. 
alienation of the tenant-right, ete. ‘by the 
Mod. Law. A sum of money ped d 
tenant on the commencement of bis SL or 
in order that his rent may be aid to 
nominal 1523. 2. A sum of money Pa 
make one's peace, settle a matter im of 
one’s release, etc. ME. b. A certai for an 
money imposed as the penalty kind 
offence; hence, a penalty of any reges 
(arch.) 1503. t3. A fee paid for any P. 
probate duty on a will -1744. 


2. To support, pro- 
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2, b. Fines to the amount of £85,000. were 
imposed on the Covenanters HALLAM. 

bo. f.-rolls (= rotuli oblatorum or finium): 
the Rolls on which were entered the sums of 
money, etc., offered to the king by way of 
oblation or fine for the passing of charters or 
grants, etc. 

Fine (fini), sb." [Irish.] An Old 
Trish family or sept. 

Fine (foin a. ME. [- (O)Fr. fin :- Rom. 
*finus, 1. L. finire to FINISH, after such pairs 
as grossus, grossire.] 

I. 1. Of superior quality. 2, Free from 
dross or impurity; clear, pure, refined ME. 
Of gold or silver: Containing so many 
‘carats’ (see CARAT) or ‘ounces’ (sc, per lb. 
troy) of pure metal 1594. t3. Pure, sheer, 
absolute; perfect —1706. t4. Consummate 
-1004. 5. Admirably skilful ME. 

1. With pelure pe finest vpon erthe LANGL. 2. 
The air subtle and f. 1567. Two vessels of f. 
copper, precious as gold Hzra 8:27. The purest 
gold, 24 carats f. 1862. 5. Pope was a really f. 
judge of literature STEPHEN. 

IL 1. Exquisitely fashioned; delicate ME. 
2. Not Coarse; delicate in structure or tex- 
ture ME.; comminuted 1535; attenuated, 
subtle, rare 1626; very thin or slender ME.; 
in Athletics, reduced in fat to the proper 
point by training 1815. 3. Sharp-pointed, 
keen-edged, as a weapon, eto. ME. 4. Of 
reasoning, etc.: Subtle, refined. Of senses, 
instruments, etc.; Capable of delicate dis- 
crimination; sensitive 1507. 15. Ingenious. 
In bad sense, cunning, artful 1706. 

1. They. . with f. fingers eropt.. . The tender stalks 
SPENSER. A moment of finer joy 1797. 2. F. 
linen 1721. F. feathery snow SHELLEY. The 
exudation of a f. fluid 1783. Long f. lashes 
SHELLEY. fig. F. margins of profit 1884. Trained 
too f. R. L. VENSON. 4. F. Raillery DRYDEN. 
i f. balance 1879. 5. Some of the finer Iesuits 


1873. 


610. 
IIL Eng. senses (chiefly = Fr. beau). 1. 
Excellent; admirable. Often ironical. ME. 
2. Handsome ME.; of the features, ete.: 
Beautiful with dignity’ (J.) 1801. 3. Of 
handsome size 1590. 4. Of the weather, a day, 
etc.: Bright or cloudless. Otten merely: Free 
from rain. 1704. 5, Of dress: Smart. Hence 
of persons: Smartly dressed. 1526. 6. 
Polished, refined, fastidious, etc. 1546. 7. Of 
speech, writing, etc.: Affectedly ornate or 
elegant 1773; complimentary 1848. 
no Saying f. ngs STEELE. F. lessons CHATHAM, 
imes KINGSLEY. Your f. goings-on 1890. 2. A 
TIAS . woman 1867. A man off. presence 
4 [4 3. A f. slice of bread 1833. A f. child 1870. 
Men S May so f. TENNYSON. Phr. One of 
1 . days (= Wr. un de ces beaux jours): often 
playful or derisive. 5. F. feathers make f. birds 
fon F. as a col'nel of the guards SWIFT. 6. 
Soft Adonis, so perfum'd and f. POPE. 7. A f. 
name for self-indulgence MORLEY. 
EX b. (The adj. used absol.) That which is 
ne; e.g. fino weather, etc. 1607. 
Combs. A a M i 
Nus 3eneral: f.-looking, -featured, -grained, 


ee a 
: e and san 
mixed with hair, to form the second coat of 


a end; to finish 1593. 
Tus * office is to f. the hate of foes SHAKS. 
ine (foin), v.* ME. [f. FINEsb.'] t1. trans. 
ane 28 a fine or composition —1599. 
3 T n. To pay a fine or sum of money ME. 
HaHuns. To punish by a fine; to mulct. 
2. Me. Toy Tto DES 1559. T 
jM -hath fined for (i.e. cape the 
ES of) Alderman B E eund, women 
ud me crown for leave to marry whom 
talents 1682, a 3. He was..fined five 
Phrase. 2v ned in 400 Pound BP. BURNET. 
red nate. To f. down or off: to arrange for a 
Fins ft (rent) upon payment of a fine. 
Anat’ (foi), v^ ME. [f FINE a. Cf. Fr. 
To ERE finare refine; also FINANCE sb.*] 
iee or become fine. 1. To make fine or 
yo BU, refine, Now only of beer. 
UH P down. 2. intr. To grow or become 
make RUM fu. Also with down. 1552. 13. To 
fake eautiful or handsome —1664. 4. To 
e small, thin, or slender 1548. 5. intr. To 
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become fine, thin, etc.; . wi 

oun, off 158 J esp. with away, 

. To f. and thin the blood 1797. To 'f. 
down' Spirits 1823. 2. i ite 
uis oye Roden ane 
Fine art. 1767. (orig. in pl. as tr. Fr. 
beaux-arts; cf. FINE a, II] 1. In pl. The 
arts which are concerned with ‘the beauti- 
ful’, or which appeal to taste. Often 
restricted to the arts of design, as painting, 
sculpture, architecture. Hence in sing. one 
of these arts; also transf., e.g. of poaching, 
parliamentary obstruetion, etc. 2. Collect. 
sing. The fine arts as a department of study 
or practice (mod.). 

Fine-draw, v. 1755. [f. FINE a. and adv, 
+ Draw v.] L. trans. To draw and sew 
together so finely that the join is not noticed; 
to mend neatly. 2. To draw out to minute 
fineness. lil, and fig. rare. 1701. Hence 
Fine-draw'n ppl. a. drawn fine; drawn out 
to extreme fineness. Also in Sporting: 
Reduced in weight or fat by exercise or 
training. 

fFinee'r, v.' 1708. [Early form of VENEER.) 
= v. VENEER. —1832. 
+Fineer, v.* [ app. — Du. fineeren, fijneren 
to collect riches, — OFr. finer; cf. FINE v.*] 
To run into debt by getting goods made up 
in such a fashion as to be unfit for every other 
purchaser, and then refusing to take them 
except upon credit. GOLDSM. 

Fineless (foindés), a. rare. 1604. [f. 
FINE sb. + -LESS.] Boundless, infinite. 


Oth. 131. 173. 
Finely (foinli), adv. ME. lf. FINE a. + 
(see senses of the 


-LY'.] In a fine manner 


adj.). 

Wee'll betray him f. Merry W. v. iii. 22. 

Fineness (forninés. ME. [f. FINE a. 
4 -NESS.] 1. The quality or state of being 
FINE. 2. In metals: Comparative freedom 
from alloy 1487. 

Finer (foinoi. 1489. [f. FINE v. + -ER'.] 
One who or that which fines or refines, à 
refiner. 

Finery! (foinéri) 1680. 
-gny, after BRAVERY 3.) 1. Smartness, 
ostentatious elegance or splendour 1729. 
2. concr. Gaudy decoration; showy dress. 
‘Also in pl. 1680. +3. pl. Things which are 
finely wrought. DERHAM. 

2. My sisters envied my new f. JOHNSON. 

Finery? (foinér). 1007. [- Fr. finerie, 
f. finer refine, FINE v.*; see -ERY.] A hearth 
where cast iron is made malleable, or in 
which steel is made from pig-iron. Also, the 
action of refining iron (rare). 

Fime-spu:m, a. 10647. [f. FINE adv. + 
Spun ppl. a.] Spun or drawn out to extreme 
tenuity ; flimsy. lit. and fig. 

Fine-spun theories EMERSON. 

Finesse (fine's), sb. 1628. [- Fr. finesse 
= Rom. *finitia, f. *finus FINE a.; see -ESS*.] 
i1. = FINENESS in various senses -1701. 
2. Delicacy of manipulation or discrimina- 
tion; refinement, refined grace. (Now rare, 
exc. as Fr.) 1504. 3. Artfulness, subtle 
strategy 1530. 4. An artifice, stratagem 
1562. 5. Whist. An attempt, by the second or 
third player, to get or keep the command of a 
suit by heading a trick with an inferior 
card, though holding à higher one of the 
suit not in sequence 1862. 

1. Copwebs of learning, admirable for the f. of 
thread and worke BACON. 2. The f. of her smile 
1791. 3. The f. of love JANE AUSTEN. 

Finesse (fines, v. 1746. [f. prec. 8b.] 
1. intr. To use finesse, artifice, or stratagem 
1778; trans. to bring by artifice into (a 
specified state). Also with away. 1814. 2. 
Whist. intr. To attempt to take a trick by 
finesse 1746; also (rans. To play (a card) 
for the purpose of finessing 1837. 

4. But our author can hector as well as f. 1803. 

Fine-still, sb. 1731. [f. FINE a. + STILL 
sb.] A vessel used in distilling spirit from 
treacle. Hence Fine-still v. to distil spirit 
from treacle, ete. Fine-stiller. 

Fi-new, sb. Now dial. 1556. 
Mouldiness, mould. 

Finew, v. Now dial. [OE. fynegian, f. 
fynig mouldy, f. fyne mould; see FEN gb.*] 
To become or cause to become mouldy or 
musty. Hence tFi-newed a. 


[f. FINE a. + 


If. next.] 


FINGER 


|Fingan, Finjan (fngü-n, -dga-n). 1609. 
[Arab. finjān — Pers. finjàn cup, in Egypt 
fingán.] A small porcelain coffee cup, used 
in the Levant. 

Finger (fl-ngoz). [OE. finger = OF ris. finger, 
OS., OHG. fingar (Du. vinger, G. finger), ON. 
fingr, Goth. figgrs :- Gme. *fingraz.) 

I. 1. One of the five terminal members of 
the hand; esp., one of the four excluding the 
thumb. 2. transf. and fig. 1612. 3, One of 
the divisions of the foot in reptiles, or of the 
articulations of a bat’s wing; also, one of 
the two parts forming a chelate or forceps- 
joint 1607. 4, As a measure. a. The breadth 
of a finger; } inch ME. b. U.S. slang. 
A ‘nip’ of liquor. [So Fr. doigt.] 1888. C. 
In U.S., the length of a finger (about E 
inches). 5. The part of a glove which receives 
a finger 1565. 6, Skill in fingering (a musical 
instrument); touch 1741. 

1. The fingers are 5 in number in each. hand; they 
are named thumb, index, middle, ring, and little 
f. 1861. Fore-f.: the index f, 2. This is the f. 
(= ‘instrument of work’) of God Jod. 8:19. 
Phrases. a. To lay or put one's f. upon: to indicate 
with precision. To (wist (a person) round one's 
(little) f.: to make him do anything. b. His 
fingers are all thumbs: he is extremely clumsy. 
With a wet f.: with perfect ease. c. To burn one's 
fingers: see BURN v. To have a f. in: to take some 
part in; so to have a f. in the pie. See also FINGER- 
END. 6. An admirable f. upon the harpsiehord 
RICHARDSON. 

IL 1. A finger-like projection 1702. 2. A 
short and narrow piece of anything; also, 
short for f.-biscuit 1846. 3. Something that 
does the work of a finger: the ‘hand’ of a 
clock (now dial.); in Mech, any small 
projecting rod, wire, or piece which is 
brought into contact with an object to 
initiate, direct, or arrest motion, or to 
separate materials 1496. 4. Printing. A 
gripper to hold the paper in a printing- 
machine 1809. 5. In a reaping machine, the 
pointed sheaths through which the knife 
passes in cutting laid corn 1860. 

1. Our fig tree..has furled Her five fingers 
BROWNING. 2. Fingers of toast 1865. 3, Fancy, 
like the f. of a clock, Runs the great circuit 


COWPER. 3 
Combs. 1. General: as f.-ring, -tip, etc.; -biscuit, 
prayer-booi shaped, adj. 

2. Special: f.-alphabet (cf. dactylology); -bar, 


= CUTTER-BAR (b); -board, (a) ‘the flat or allghtly 
rounded piece of wood attached to the neck 
of instruments of the violin and gules class, on 
to which the strings are pressed when stopped by 
the fingers’ (Stainer and Barrett); (b) a key- 
board, manual; -bowl = f.-glass -breadth 
(also finger'& breadth), = FINGER I. 4a; -brush,a 
brush of stiff hairs cut square at the ends, which 
bookbinders draw aeross the fingers, 80 as to jerk 
colour off it in spots; -coral, a millepore (Millepora, 
alicornis); -cymbals, castanets; -fern, a kind of 
Spleenwort (Asplenium celerach); -fish, the star- 
fish; -flower, the foxglove; -glass, a glass 
vessel to hold water, for rinsing the fingers after 
dessert; -grass, grass of the genus Digitaria 
(N.O. Graminez); -guard, the quillons of a 
sword recurved towards the pommel as a pro- 
tection to the fingers; -hole, (a) one of a series of 
holes in a wind-instrument, which are opened and 
closed by the fingers in playing; (b) Bowls. 
either of two holes in a bowling ball, to give play- 
ers a hold; (c) any of the small holes in the dise 
of a dial telephone; -mark, the mark left upon a 
surface where a f. has touched it; -mark v. 
to mark with a (dirty) f.; -mirror, a dentist's 
mouth-mirror fitted with an attachment to the 
f.; -nut (cf. f.-serew); -orchis, Palma chris 
-parted a., Bot. divided into finger-like lobes; 
-plate, a plate of metal or porcelain on a door, 
above and below the handle, to prevent f.-marks ; 
-print = f.-mark, also i 


fig.. with specific refer- 
ence to the recording by the police of impressions 
taken from the finger-tips of criminals, suspects, 
etc.; also attrib.; hence -print v. trans., to take 
the fingerprints of; fingers-and-thumbs, 
Lotus corniculatus; fingers-and-toes, (a) = 
prec.; (b) = ANBURY 2; -screw, one made with 
wings so that it may be turned with the fingers; a 
thumb-screw ; -shield, Needlew, a silver appliance 
worn on the first f. of the left, hand, to protect it 
from the needle; -sponge, one with finger-shaped 
branches; -steel, a steel for whetting a currier's 
knife; -watch, a watch that can be set forwards or 
backwards by the f. See also Main Words. 
Finger (fingoa), v. 1450. [f. prec. sb.) 
1. trans. To point at with the finger 1483. 
2. To hold or turn about in one’s fingers; 
also, to do this repeatedly 1590; to receive 
or handle (money) with unworthy motives 


FINGERED 


1581. 3. intr. To make restless or trifling 
movements with the fingers 1655. 4. trans. 
To touch thievishly; to pilfer, filch. Also 
with from. 1530. 5. To play upon (an in- 
strument) with the fingers 1515. b. To mark 
(a piece of music) with figures indicating 
the fingers with which the notes are to be 
played 1816. 6. fig. To elaborate. rare. 1816. 

2. To f. the fine needle and nyce thread SPENSER. 
The Cardinals have finger’d Henry's gold 
TENNYSON. Hence Fi-ngerer, one who fingers; 
esp. a thief. 

Fingered (f-ngoid), a. 1529. [f. FINGER 
sb. + -ED'*] 1. Having or provided with 
fingers; as light-, rosy-, three-f. 2. Bot. 
Of a leaf or plant: Digitate. Of the fruit 
orroot: Shaped like a finger. 1068. 

Finger-end, finger's end. Pl. finger- 
ends, fingers’ ends. ME. The end or 
tip of the fingers. 

Phr, At one’s finger(s' ends: ready at hand. To 
have at one’s finger(s' ends or tips; to be thoroughly 
familiar with, 

Fingering (fi-ngorin), sb. 1681. [Earliest 
forms fingram, fingrum, fingrine; perh. 
alt. of OFr. fin grain ‘fine grain’ (cf. GRO- 
GRAM)] 1. A kind of wool or yarn used 
chiefly in knitting stockings. 12. A kind of 
woollen cloth. Sc. 1733. 

Fingering (fi-ngerin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
FINGER v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of FINGER 
v. 2. Mus. a. The action or method of 
using the fingers in playing upon an instru- 
ment ME. b. The indication, by figures set 
against the notes of a piece of music, of the 
fingers to be used in playing them 1879. 
3. attrib. 1603. 

1. The Directors..had expected the f. of the 


money JAS, MILL. 

Fingerling (fi-jgoxlip. ME. [f. FINGER 
sb. + -LING^] Tfl. A fingerstall —1580. 
2. A name for the parr (Salmo salmulus) 
1705. 

Finger-post. 1785. A post set up at the 
parting of roads, often with a pointing 
finger, to indicate the directions of the roads. 
Also transf. and fig. 

F, 1o (slang): a parson, so called, because like 
the finger post, he points out a way he. probably 
will never go, i.e. the way to heaven GROSE. 

Finger-stall. 1483. A cover or protection 
for the finger, usually of leather, used when 
the finger is hurt, in dissections, etc. 

Finger-stone. 1773. A cylindrical stone, 
convexly tapering to a point; a belemnite. 

tFingle-fangle. 1652. [redupl. of FANGLE. 

FIDDLE-FADDLE.] A trifle; something 
whimsical. Also attrib. 1710. 

Fingram, obs. var. of FINGERING sb. 

Fingrigo (fingrigo). 1707. [Jamaican 
name.) A prickly climbing shrub, Pisonia 
aculeat 


a. 

Finial (finii). ME. [- AFr. *finial or 
AL. *finialis, f. (O)Fr. fin, L. finis end; 
Bee FINE sb.!, -AL'.] 

A. adj. tl. = FrNAL —1480. 2. Crowning. 
rare. 1888. 

B.sb. Arch. An ornament placed upon the 
apex of a roof, pediment, or gable, or upon 
each corner of a tower, etc, Also fig. 1448. 
Sig. The absolute perfection and finiall of many 
noble and excellent Actions P. HOLLAND. 

Finical (fi-nikiil), a. 1592. [prob. orig. 
academic slang, f. FINE a. + -ICAL; poss. 
suggested by MDu. fijnkens accurately, 
neatly, prettily (Kilian)] Over-nice or 
particular, affectedly fastidious or precise; 
of things, over-scrupulously finished. 

F. Style. . consists of the most curious, affected, 
mincing metaphors POPE. Such a pretty, little, 
delicate, ladylike, f. gentleman Miss MITFORD. 
Hence Fi-nically adv, Fi-nicalness, f. quality ; 
also, af. thing. Finica-lity, finicalness. 

Finicking, Finikin (frnikip, -in). 1661. 
[f. prec., with substitution of suffix -ING*.] 

A. adj. Finical; dainty, fastidious, mincing: 
excessively precise in trifles; of things, over- 
delicately finished; also, trifling. var. 
Finicky. dial. and U.S. 

1B. sb. 1, A finicking person 1744. 2, A 
variety of pigeon —1867. 

Finific (feinifiE), a. (f. L. finis end, 
limit + -ric.] Putting a limit to. COLERIDGE. 

fFimify, v. 1586. [f. FINE a. + CFY.] trans. 

To make fine; to trick up —1708, 

Finikin, var. of FiNICKING. 
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Fining (foi-nin), vbl. sb. 1502. [f. FINE 
v.' + -ING'.] 1. The operation or process of 
refining (metals); esp. that of converting 
cast iron into wrought iron by heating it 
in contact with charcoal. 2. The operation 
or process of clarifying (a liquid; esp. beer, 
wine, etc.) 1607; concr. anything used for 
this purpose (usu. pl.) 1772. 

Comb. f.-pot, a crucible in which metals are 
refined. 

Finis (foinis) 1460. [L.] The L. word 
for ‘end’, often placed at the end of a book. 
Hence, end of life, death 1682. 

Finish (fi-nif), sb. 1790. [f. next vb.] 1. 
The conclusion, end; ellipt. in Sporting. 2. 
That which finishes, completes, or perfects 
1793; in Building, the last coat of paint or 
plaster 1823. 3. Finished condition or quality 
1805. 4. slang. A house of entertainment, 
where the night is finished. THACKERAY. 

1. Phr. To be in at the f. (i.e. the death of the 
fox). 2. To put an American f. to her education 
1890. 3. A want of f. in the manufacture 1805. 

Finish (finif, v. (ME. fenisshe - OFr. 
feniss- (mod. finiss-), lengthened stem of 
fenir (altered to finir) :- L. finire, f. finis 
end; see FINE sb., -ISH*.] 1. trans. To 
bring to an end; to go through the last 
stage of. Often: To make an end of, cease 
(doing something). 2. To bring to comple- 
tion; to complete ME. 3. To deal with or 
dispose of the whole or the remainder of 
1526; to dispatch, kill; also, to complete the 
discomfiture of; to reduce to exhaustion 
(now chiefly collog.) 1611. 4. To perfect 
finally or in detail 1551. 5. infr. To come to 
an end; to cease, leave off 1450; tto die 
Cymb. V. v. 36. 

1. His Griefs with Day begun, Nor were they 
fünish'd with the setting Sun DRYDEN. 2. F. 
sowing greenhouse plants 1816. 3. Five Germans, 
who were resolved to f. me 1755. 4. To f. the 
plastering 1703, a pretty woman JANE AUSTEN 
5. Exeter doth wish His dayes may f., ere the 
haplesse time SHAKS. 

Finished (frnift, ppl. a. 1583. |f. prec. 
+ -ED'.] 1. In senses of the vb. 2. Consum- 
mate, perfect, accomplished 1709. 

2. A f. naturalist HENSLOW, gentleman DISRAELI. 

Finisher (finifo:. 1526. [f. as prec. + 
-ER'] 1. One who or that which finishes 
(see the vb.). 2. a. In various trades: The 
workman, or machine, that performs the 
final operation in manufacture 1691. b. 
collog. Something that 'does for' any one; 
‘a settler’; in Pugilism, a blow that ends a 
fight; also one who gives this. 

1. O Prophet of glad tidings, f. Of utmost hope 
Mir. 2. Phr. F. of the law (joc.): the hangman, 

Finishing (fi-xnifin), vòl. sb. 1535. [f. as 
prec. + -ING'.] 1. The action of FINISH v. 
2. concr. That which completes or gives a 
finish to anything 1063. 
atirib. and Comb., as f. governess, etc.; also f. 
cloth, calico prepared for f.; -coat, in Building, 
the last coat of plaster; -press, in Bookbinding, a 
small press used in ‘finishing’; -rolls, i.e. in a 
rolling-mill; -school, a school where young 
ladies are ‘finished’, 

Finishing, ppl. a. 1705. [t. as prec. + 
-ING*.] That finishes; esp. in the f. stroke or 


Finite (foi-noit). 1493. 
pple. of finire FINISH v.] 
A. adj. fl. Fixed, definite —1680. 2. 
Having bounds, ends, or limits; bounded, 
limited; opp. to infinite 1587. 3. Math. Of a 
line: Terminated. Of a quantity, number, 
distance: Limited. Of a solution: Resulting 
in a finite quantity. 1570. 4. Gram. Of a 
1d Limited by number and person 
2. Whatsoever we imagine, is F. 3 
F. Duration BENTLEY. AT nature J wm m 
B. quasi-sb. 1. The adj. used absol. 1087. 
2. A finite thing; a finite being 1619. 

Hence Finite v. to make f; to subject to 
limitations. Fi-nite-ly adv., -ness, 

Finiteless: a spurious Dict. wd.; a mis- 
reading of *fruitlesse* in SIR T. BROWNE. 
Finitesimal (foinite'simál), a. 1861. 
[f. FINITE a., after millesimal, ete.) Math. 
Denoted by the ordinal of a finite number. 
Finitude (ü-nitiüd), 1644. [f. FINITE a. + 
"TUDE.] Finiteness. 

Finless (f-nlés) a. 1596. If. FIN sb. + 
"LESS.] Without fins. 


[= L. finitus, pa. 


FIRE 
Finlet (fi-nlét). 1874. If. Fi à 
A small fin. Eure 
Finn (fin). (OE. Finnas pL, corre, to 


G. Finne, ON. Finnr; recorded as L, Fenni 
(Tacitus), Gr. dvo (Ptolemy).] Germanic 
name of a people of North-Eastern Europe 
and Scandinavia calling their country 
Suomi and speaking a Ural-Altaic language; 
applied also to peoples allied thereto. j 

Finnan (fi-nin). Also findhorn, findon, 
finnon. 1774. [Earlier forms also findon, 
findram, fintrum, findhorn; name of the 
river Findhorn, confused with Findon, a 
village in Kincardineshire.) A haddock 
cured with the smoke of green wood, turf, 
or peatearth. More fully f. haddock (haddie), 

Finned (find), a. ME. [f. FIN sb. + -ED] 
Having a fin or fins; as prickly-f., etc. 

Finner (fino). 1703. [f. FIN sb. + EN] 
1, A whale of the genus Balenoplera, 
esp. the Rorqual, so named as haying a 
dorsal fin. 2. A white trout, called also 
finnoc. 1803. 

Finnic (fi-nik), a. 1668. [f. FINN + 10] 
Pertaining to the Finns, or to the group of 
peoples ethnically allied to the Finns; 
Finnish. Also Finno-, as in Finno-UGRIAN, 

Finnicking, Finnikin; see  FINICKING. 

Finnish (finij), a. 1789. [f. FINN + -I8H',) 
Pertaining to the Finns, or (rarely) to the 
Finnish group, Also absol. the Finnish 
language. 

Finny (fini) a.' 1590. [f. FIN sb. + -Yi] 
l. Having fins. 2. Of the nature of a fin; 
fin-like 1648. 3. Of or pertaining to fish; also, 
teeming with fish 1764. 

3. He.. With patient angle, trolls the f. deep 
GoLpsM. 

iFinochio (fnokio). 1723. [It. finocchio 
t= pop. L. *fenoclum; see FENNEL.) The 


sweet fennel (Fæniculum dulce); also called 
the dwarf or French fennel. s 

Fiord, fjord (fy6°1d). 1674. [- Norw. 
ford :- ON. fjorór :- *ferpus. Ct. Fines, 
Forp.] A long narrow arm of the sea, 


running up between high banks or cliffs, a8 
on the coast of Norway. 

Fiorin (foi-órin). 1809. [app. - Ir. fons 
long coarse grass.) A species of gri 
(Agrostis alba). Also f.-grass. 

Fiorite (fid°roit), 1808. |f. Santa am 
its locality; see -ITE? 2b.] Min. An in 
tion formed from the decomposition yeu 
siliceous minerals of volcanic rocks ie at 
fumaroles, or from the siliceous wal 


hot springs. 
liFioritura  (fijritürà). Pl. -re en 
[It., f. fiorire to flower.] A florid orm 


orembellishment in music. Usu. pl. 
Fip (fp). U.S. 1800. [Short for fippenmy 
bit.] See quot. = n 
Fippenny Bit, or contracted, Fip, Avepenot y a 
Pennsylvania. .the vulgar name for et 
half-real BARTLETT. Hence Fi-psworti EE 
Fi-ppence. 1607. [colloq. f. five Pi 
Fivepence. collog. H 
Fipple (fi-p'l). 1626. [Cf. Icel. fimi eri 
horse.] The plug at the mouth of sor n 
instruments, diverting the flow of air 
the sounding edge. 
Fir (fó1). DNE di 
vyrre; prob. — ON. fyri- (in 
ete.) :- Gme. *furxón, f. *furxó, W! G. föhre), 
furhwudu fir-wood, OHG. Forha t 
ON. fura.] 1. The name given Scotch 
f arctic 
d also Scotch Pine 


F. (Pinus sylvestris), 
a native of 


Europe and Asia; calle 
Silver F. (Abies pectinata), 
middle and southern Nue 
Canada (Abies balsamea), à SMa Spruce F. 
furnishes ‘Canada balsam. D) Spruce. 
(Picea excelsa); called also Non 

2. The wood of any of these trees ‘all timbers 
2. Phr. F.-in-bond: a name given t ds 
built in walls. k js., 08 
Fire (fois), sb. [OE. fir = OM UE p 
fiur (Du. vuur), OHG. fiur, fair (G- 1. The 
WGme. *fūir, corresp. to Gr. ees 
active principle operative in UE E 
popularly conceived as a subsi Aly glow Or 
in the form of flame or of rud e ele" 
incandescence. b. as one of tne aed 
ments ME. c. Volcanic heat, 


FIRE 
glowing lava 1582. td. Farriery. = Cautery 
-1737, 2. State of ignition or combustion 


ME. 3. Fuel in à state of combustion, e.g. 
on a hearth or altar, in à furnace, etc. Also 
transf. and fig. OE. +4. The means of 
lighting a fire; fuel —1793. 5. Destructive 
burning, esp. of a building, forest, etc.; a 
conflagration. Also fig. ME. b. As an 
exclam. 1682. 6. Torture or death by 
burning 1646. 7. Lightning; a thunderbolt 
OE. 8. A combustible composition for 
producing à conflagration; a firework 
1602. 9. Coal Mining. = FIREDAMP 1883. 10. 
Luminosity, fire-like glow 1591. 11. Heating 
quality (in liquors) 1737. 12. Fever, in- 
flammation; disease as a consuming agency 
ME. 13. fig. (sense 1). a. Ardour of passion, 
esp. of love or rage ME. b. Ardour of 
temperament; courage, zeal, enthusiasm, 
spirit 1601. c. Glowing imagination, bright- 
ness of fancy; genius; inspiration 1656. 14. 
The action of firing guns, ete. 1590. 

1. As red as pe fuyr ME. b. The force of f. as- 


cended first, . Then air succeeds DRYDEN. 
Phr. tF. of Hell (Alchem.) = ALKAHEST. To set 
f. to: to apply f. to, ignite. There is no smoke 


without f.: there is no strong rumour without 
some ground for it. 2. Phr. On f.: ignited, burn- 
ing; also fig. To set the Thames on f.: to make 
a brilliant reputation, To catch, take f. (see the 
vbs.). 3. Cold weather; forced to have a fi 
Bp, BERKELEY. A burnt child dreads the f. Provb. 
Tha fat is in the J.: see FAT sb.’ 5. A narrative of 
the late dreadful f. in London 1667, Phr. F. 
and sword. To go through f. and water: to face the 
reatest dangers. 6. F. and faggot: see FAGGOT. 
. Greek f.: a combustible composition first used in 
warfare by the Greeks of Constantinople. Wild f.: 
see WILDFIRE, 10. Starres, hide your fires Macb. 
Liv, 51. Fires of St. Elmo: see CORPOSANT. Fires 
of heaven: (poet.) the stars. 12. St, Anthony's f.: 
erysipelas. 13 a. The wicked f. of lust Merry W. 
IL i, 08. b. Full of f. and courage 1814. c. 
Corneille's noble f. Pope. 14. Phr. To open f.: 
to begin firing. Between two fires: lit. and fig. 
Under f.: within the range of an enemy’s guns. 
False f., Running f. (sce the adjs.), Kentish J.: 
see KENTISH. 
Fire- in Comb. 
1. General: as, f.-ordeal, etc. ; -beacon, -signal, ete. ; 
-baskel, a portable grate; -bellows, -cheek, -grate, 
"Move, etc.; -bell, -main, ete.; -darting, etc.; 
-kindler, etc.; -extinguisher, -extinguishing, ete.; 
"baptism; -crowned, -lit, -scarred, -seamed, ete.; 
shollowing, et 
2. Special: f.-action, the action of firing, esp. 
skirmishing in line; -alarm, an automatic ar- 
rangement by which notice of f. is given; also 
bread -ant, one of certain small ants, whose 
ne is painful; -back, a pheasant of the genus 
Quplooumus (E. ignitus); -balloon, one whose 
uoyancy is derived from a flaming combustible 
suspended at its mouth; -bar, a bar of a grate or 
ofa boiler furnace; -barrel, a cylinder filled with 
combustibles, used in f.-ships; -blast, a disease 
ol cer ain plants, giving them a scorched appear- 
ance; -blight, a disease of hops; -board, a board 
used to close up a fireplace in summer, a chim- 
ney-board ; -boat = FIRE-SHIP 1; -boom (A aut.), 
ane of the long spars swung out from a ship's 
at le to prevent the approach of f.-ships, or of 
onde on f.; -brick, one capable of resisting great 
heat without fusion; -bridge, a ‘plate or wall at 
id back of the furnace to prevent the fuel 
Ls ng carried over' (Knight); -brigade, an 
organized body of firemen; -clay, a clay capable 
of resisting great heat, used for f.-bricks, etc.; 
Gone (a) a f.-brigade; (b) a f. insurance 
epee ld -dog = ANDIRON; -drill, (a) drill 
vb A by firemen and others in view of 
bt (b) a primitive contrivance, consisting ofan 
hi ‘use-pointed stick which is twirled between the 
tone with the point in a hole in a flat piece o! 
e ooa. till f. is produced; -escape, an ap- 
prm for facilitating escape from burning 
fla "t ~flag, (a) a meteoric flame; (b) a 
b 0 distress, When a ship is on f.; -flair, the 
Singray, Trygon pastinaca; -guard, a Wire 
raged or the like, put in front of a fireplace for 
grau Protection of children or others; also a 
d ing to the coals from coming out of the 
of a hose, a hose-pipe for conveying 
-insurance, insurance against 


losses by f.; a 
issuing f.-polic office, an office for 
j9Pal: a variety of opal showing flame-coloured 


(6) a pici 


Peculiar beat of the drum on an alarm of f.; 
setting, the softening or cracking of the work- 
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the Metrosideros tomentosa; -tube, 
-water, (d) = ALKAHEST; (b) ardent spirits; 
-wood, wood for burning; fuel; "worship, the 
adoration of f.;hence-worshipper. ` 

b. In various plant-names, as f.-bush, Embo- 
thrium coccineum, etc.; and in local names of 
birds and insects, as f.-crest, the golden-crested 
wren; -tail, (a) the redstart; (b) one of the 
insects termed Chrysididz; etc. 

Fire (fois), v. (OE. fyrian, f. FIRE sb.) t1. 
irans. To supply with firing. OE. only. 2. 
trans. To set on fire, so as to destroy; to 
ignite, kindle. Also transf. ME. 3. fig. To 
inflame, heat, kindle (a person; also a pas- 
sion, ete.) ME. 4. inir. To catch fire, to be 
kindled or ignited; also fig. and transf. 
1508. 5. To drive out, out of, from, etc., by 
fire. Also fig. rare. 1530. 6. To subject to the 
action of fire, as pottery, bricks, etc. 1662. 
7. Farriery. To cauterize 1607. 8. To supply 
with fuel; to attend to the fire of; also 
absol. 1760. 9. To apply fire to, so as to 
explode; to let off 1530. 10. intr. or absol. 
To discharge a gun or other fire-arm 1645. 
11. intr. Of a gun, etc.: To go off. Also fig. 
1668. 12. To propel (a missile) from, or as 
from, agun. Also fig. 1588. 13. orig. U.S. slang. 
To eject, expel, or dismiss peremptorily. 
Often with out. 1878. 

2. He fired his camp THIRLWALL. 3. They, .firen 
lecherie HocOLEVE. Fired was each eye SCOTT. 
4. fig. Women are flax, and will f. in a moment 
MARSTON. Phr. Tof. up: to show sudden heat. 
transf. [The sun] fires the prowd tops of the 
Easterne Pines SHAKS. 5. Lear V. iii, 23. 8. Phr, 
To f. up: to light up the fire of a furnace; hence 
collog. to light one’s pipe. 9. To f. a broadside: to 
f. all the guns on one side of QUE also fig. 10. 
He fired, and hit two DE FOE. Phr. To Í. away 
(fig.): to go ahead. collog. 

Fi-re-arm. Usu. pl. 1646. [f. FIRE sb. + 
ARM sb.*] A weapon from which missiles are 
propelled by an explosive, e.g. gunpowder. 
(The sing. is late and rare.) 

Fi-re-ball. 1555. [f. FIRE sb. + BALL sb.'] 
1. A ball of fire or flame; esp. a large luminous 
meteor, or lightning in a globular form. 2. 
Mil. A ball filled with combustibles or 
explosives, used as a projectile, to damage an 
enemy or set fire to his works 1595. 3. Her. 
‘A ball represented with fire issuing from. the 
top 1830. 4. A ball of coal-dust and clay, 
used for kindling fires. 

Fire-bird. 1824. 
Icterus galbula. 

Fire-boot, -bote. Now Hist. 1484. tf. 
Fire sb. + Boor sb.'] Law, The mending of 
a fire; wood used for this purpose; the right 
of a tenant to take fire-wood from the land- 


"phe Baltimore oriole, 


lord’s estate. 
Fi-re-box. 1555. [BOX sb.*] T1. A tinder- 
pox -1840. 2. The chamber of a steam- 


boiler in which the fuel is burnt 1830. 
Fire-brand. ME. [f. FIRE sb. + BRAND 
sb.) 1. A piece of wood kindled at the fire. 
2. fip. One who, or that which, kindles 
strife or mischief, inflames the passions, 
etc. ME. +3. = BRAND-MARK —1704. 
Fi-re-cross, fi:ery-cro'ss.- 1547. A cross 
or piece of wood burnt at one end and dipped 
in blood at the other—symbolical of fire 
and sword—used anciently in Scotland to 
summon the clans for war. 
Fire-damp. 1677. [See DawP sb.l.] 
Carburetted hydrogen or marsh-gas, which 
is given off by coal and is explosive when 
mixed in certain proportions with air. 
Fi-re-drake. [OE. fjr-draca fire-dragon.] 
1. A ‘fiery dragon’; a creature of Germanic 
mythology. +2. A fiery meteor; also, à 
will-o’-the-wisp -1851. 13. A kind of fire- 
work —1034. 14. transf. a. An alchemist’s 
assistant B. Jos. b. A man with a fiery nose 
SHAKS. C. = FIRE-EATER 2. 1626. 
Fi-re-eatter. 1672. 1. A juggler who eats 
fire. 2. One who is fond of fighting; a duel- 
list; one who seeks occasion to fight 1804. 


FIRESIDE 


Fi-re-engine. 1680. [f. FIRE sb. + EN- 
GINE sb.) 1. A machine for throwing water to 
extinguish fires. 2. A steam-engine. Obs. 
exc. local. 1722. 

Fi-re-eyed, a. 1596. Having eyes glowing 
as with fire. 

The fire-ey’d Maid of smoakie Warre SHAKS. 

Fi-re-fang, v. Now dial. 1613. [f. FIRE 
sb. + FANG v.) trans. To lay hold of with 
fire; to singe, scorch. Hence Fi-re-fanged 
ppl. a., ta) caught by the fire, singed, 
scorched; (b) spec. of barley, etc.; also of 
cheese: Having a scorched or singed ap- 
pearance, smell, or taste, as if overheated, 

Fi-re-flaught. Orig. Sc. ME. [f. FIRE 
sb. + FLAUGHT.] Lightning; a flash of 
lightning; hence éransf. a sudden burst or 


rush. 

Fire-fly. 1058. [f. FRE sb.] A lampyrid 
or elaterid insect which has the property of 
emitting phosphorescent light. Also attrib. 

Fi-re-hook. 1467. [f. as prec.] A hook 
used in pulling down burning buildings; also, 
one used for raking and stirring the furnace 


fire. 

{Fi-re-ho-t, a. OE. [f. as prec.] Hot as 
fire; also fig. 1078. 

Fire-iron. ME. fl. An iron (or steel) 
for striking a light —1530. 2. pl. Implements 
for tending the fire, usu. shovel, tongs and 
poker 1812. 

Fireless (foi*alés) a. 1698. [f. FIRE sb. + 
-LEss.] t1. Unlit 1649. 2. Devoid of fire; 
without a fire; also fig. 1598. 


Fire-light. OE. The light given by à 
fire; lightning. 
Fi-relock. 1547. [See LOOK sb." 1. A 


gunlock in which sparks were produced to 
ignite the priming; orig. the WHEEL-lock, 
later the Furnt-lock. 2. A musket having 
such a lock 1590. 3, A soldier armed with 
this 1645. 4. attrib., as f. muskel, ete. 1577. 

Fireman (foi*imün). 1626, fl. One who 
uses fire-arms ~1727. 2. One who attends to 
the fire of a steam-engine, etc.; a stoker 
1657. 3. One who is employed to extinguish 
fires 1714. 4. One who examines the work- 
ings of a mine for fire-damp, attends to the 
blasting, etc. 1866. 

1Fi-re-master. 1622. An officer of artillery 
who superintended the manufacture of 
explosives or fireworks —1824, 

Fi-re-new, a. arch. 1594. [Cf. BRAND-NEW 
and G. feuerneu.] tFresh from the fire or 
furnace; hence, brand-new. 

Your f. stampe of Honor is scarce currant 
SHAKS. 

Fi-re-pan. [OE.fjrpanne, f. fir FIRE gb. + 
panne PAN sb.!] 1. A pan for holding or carry- 
ing fire, e.g. a portable grate. 12. The pan 
which held the priming of a flint-lock gun 
1613. 3. Mining. A kind of fire-lamp 1883. 

Fi-re-place. 1702. A place for a fire, esp. 
the open recess at the base of the chimney 
appropriated to the fire; a hearth. 

Fire-pot. 1027. a. Hist, An earthen pot 
filled with combustibles used as a missile. b. 
The receptacle for the fire in a furnace, ete. 
1871. c. A crucible 1874. 

Fi-re-proof, a. 1638. [f. FIRE sb, + PROOF 


a.) Proof against fire; incombustible. 
Hence Fire-proofing vbl. sb. the process of 
rendering lso, material for use in making 


anything f.; also attrib. 

Firer (fei?roi). 1002. [f. FIRE v. + -ER'.] 
One who, or that which, FIRES: an incendiary 
(now only with of) 1002; one who fires a 
gun; also the gun itself, usu. in comb., as 
quick-f. 1868. 

Fi-re-rai:sing, vbl. sb. Orig. techn. in Sc. 
Law. 1685. [f. FIRE sb, + RAISING vbl. sb.] 
Arson, incendiarism. 

Fi-re-screen. 1758. 1. A screen to inter- 
cept the heat of the fire. 2. A fire-guard 
1874. 3. Naut. A piece of fearnought used as a 
screen where it is necessary to pass the 
powder 1815. 

Fi-re-ship. 1588. 1. A vessel filled with 
combustibles, and sent adrift among ships, 
ete., to destroy them. 2. slang. One suffering 
from venereal disease 1672. 

Fireside (foi*1soi-d, attrib. foi*'asoid). 1503. 
If. FIRE sb. + SIDE sb.'.] The side of a fire- 
place; hence, the space about the fire; the 


FIRE-STONE 


hearth. 2. transf. Home, home-life 1848; 
tone’s household —1785. 3. attrib. 1740. 

Fire-stone. (OE. fgrstdn, f. fjr FIRE sb. + 
stin STONE sb.] tfl. Iron pyrites, formerly 
used in striking fire; also, a flint 1865. 2. A 
stone that resists the action of fire; one used 
for lining furnaces and ovens 1475. b. A 
local name for the soft calcareous sandstone 
sold under the name of hearthstone 1707. 

Fire-work, firrework, 1560. tl. Work 
done by, in, or with fire —1086. 12. An 
apparatus for working with fire, a furnace 
-1674. 3. +A combustible or explosive 
composition for use in war; a projectile 
or the like charged with this 1560. 4. Any 
contrivance for producing with fire a pleas- 
ing or scenic effect 1575; esp. a rocket, squib, 
ete. 1611; pl. (formerly also sing.) a pyro- 
technic display 1588. Also jig. 5. attrib. 
1885. 

3. The construction of all fireworks is understood 
at the ordnance-ollice BURKE. 4. fig. He has 
neither squibs nor fireworks .the curs'd carrier 
lost his best book of phrases 1670. 

Fire-wo:rker. 1626. tl. An artillery 
officer, or other person, who has to do with 
explosives in war —1800. 2, A pyrotechnist 
1772. 

Firing (foi*rin), vbl. sb. 1485. [f. FIRE v. 

+ -ING'] 1. The action of setting or 
of becoming on fire 1548. 2. The action of 
subjecting to the operation of fire 1782. 
3. Farriery. Cauterizing 1644, 4. Name of a 
disease in tobacco and in flax 1688. 5. 
The feeding and tending of a fire or furnace 
1892. 6. The discharging of fire-arms, a 
mine, etc. 1603. 7. concr. Fuel 1555; ta 
quantity of burning fuel 1485. 

2. The glazing and f. of pottery 1885. The. 
‘firing’ of tea is a kind of roasting 1888. 6. 
TE coming on, the f. on both sides ceased 


Combs., as f.-line, -party, ete.; also f.-point, the 
fees at which an inflammable oil is 
liable to spontaneous combustion. 

lFirk, ferk, sb. 1611. (f. next vb.) 1. A 
flick, flip —1679. 2. A trick, dodge; also, a 
prank —1682, 

Firk, ferk (foak), v. (OE. fercian, færcian, 
prob. f. fær (see FARE sb.').] fl. (rans. To 
bring, conduct -ME. 2. To drive, force, or 
move sharply and suddenly off, ow, up ME. 
tb. To contrive to get; also, to cheat, rob 
(any one) —1709. 13. refl. and intr. To move 
quickly, hasten; also (inir. to move about 
briskly —1679. 4. trans. To beat, trounce, 
drub 1567. 

2. b. As from poor clients lawyers f. money 
DEKKER. 3. How would he f...Up and about 
B. JONS. 4. M.Fer: Ile fer , and firke him 
Hen. V, 1v. iv. 

Firkin (foukin) sb. ME. [In xv fer- 
dekyn, prob. =- MDu. *vierdekijm, dim. of 
vierde fourth part; see -KIN.] 1. A small cask 
Tor liquids, fish, butter, etc., orig. holding a. 
quarter of a barrel. Also applied joc. to a 
person. 2. As a measure of capacity: Half 
a kilderkin (varying according to the com- 
modity) 1465. Comb#ale-f.: see ALE. 

Firlot (flot). Sc. ME. [Found in AL. 
Jirlota, ferlota, ferthelota (xiu) prob. — ON. 
fjórði hlotr fourth part (LoT).] 1, A meas- 
ure of capacity for corn, etc., the fourth part 
of a boll; also, a great quantity. 2. A vessel 
used to measure a firlot 1573. 

2. The old castle, where the family lived, in their 
decadence, as a mouse lives under a f. SCOTT. 

Firm (fózm), sb. 1574. [In earliest use - Sp. 
firma, later — It. firma, of the same origin, 
med. L. firma (cf. FARM sb.*), f. L. firmare 
strengthen, in late L. confirm by one's 
signature, f. firmus FIRM a.] t1. Signature 
—1755. 2. The style or name under which a 
commercial house transacts business; hence, 
a partnership of two or more persons for 
carrying on a business. Also (ransf. (chiefly in 
sarcastic use). 1744. 

1. The Grand Signior’s F. or Name 1688. 2. 
Trading under the for Grant & Co.’ 1864. A f. of 
solicitors 1882. 

irm (foin) a. and adv. 

7 (O)Fr. ferme :- L. firmus. 
to L. sp.] 

A. adj. 1. Having a close consistepce; 
solid; not readily yielding to pressure or 
impact 1611. 2. Securely fixed, not easily 


(ME. ferm(e) 
Conformed xvr 
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moved, stable 1597. 3. Steady in motion or 
action; not relaxed or nerveless 1593. 4. 


Healthy; sound. ? Obs. 1577. 5. Fixed, 
settled, established; immutable; secure; 
tsure; well-founded ME. 6. Constant, 


steadfast; unwavering; resolute ME.; in- 
dicating steadfastness 1802. 7. Comm. 
Of prices: Not drooping. Of commodities: 
Not depressed in market value. Also 
transf. of the market, season, etc. 1883. 

1. Down they light On the f. brimstone MILT. 
2. As itiue, as the earth is firme SHAKS. 
3. Moving nigh, in slow But f. Battalion MILT. 
So f. a touch [on the piano] 1834. 5. Firme and 
irreuocable is 2x doombe A4.Y.L. I. iii, 85. 6. 
F. Roman Catholicks 1659. A f. friendship 175 
belief 1873. F. eyes 1878. 7. Phr. A f. offer: 
one which the offerer will not improve upon. 

Phr. fF.land, f.-land: dry land, solid earth; 
the mainland (opp. to an island). 

B. adv. and quasi-adr. Chiefly in phr. to 
stand f. (lit. and fig.), and to hold f. (to) ME. 

Firm (fóum), v. Now rare exc. techn. ME. 
{Partly — (either through Fr. fermer or 
directly) L. firmare (see FIRM sb.); partly a new 
formation on the adj.) 1. trans. To make 
firm or solid; fto establish, confirm —1703; 
tto make (a title, ete.) secure —1069. 12. To 
make (a document) valid by seal, signature, 
or the like 1090; to affix (one's name) to a. 
document —1620, 3. intr. To become firm 


1882. 
1. As pilot. Spon his card and compas firmes his 
eye SPENSER. Jove has firm'd it with an Awfull 


Nod DRYDEN. 2. He..firmed therevnto his 
name 1582, 

Firmament (f5imàmént) ME. [-(O)Fr. 
firmament — L. firmamentum, f. firmare 
strengthen, f. firmus FIRM a.; see -MENT. 
The L. word was adopted in Vulg., in 
imitation of LXX Gr. orepéoua (f. orepeós 
firm), as the rendering of a Heb. word 
probably meaning * expanse'.] 

1. The arch or vault of heaven; the sky. 
Now only poet. or rhet. Also transf. and fig. 
12. Old Astron. The sphere containing the 
fixed stars; the eighth heaven of the Ptole- 
maie system -—1605. b. Hence, occas., 
any of the other spheres —1551. 13. A 
Bubstratum, a firm support or foundation. 
lit. and fig. 1701. 

1. Bright was the day, and bliew the f. CHAUCER, 
P e him in the f. of his power Ps, 150 : 1. transf. 
This F. Of Hell Myr. 2. b. First f.: the Primum 
mobile. CHAUCER, 3. This duty to parents is the 
very f. and bond ofcommonwealths JER, TAYLOR, 

Hence Firmame-ntal, jFirmame'ntary adjs. 
pertaining to the f.; of the nature of a permanent 
substratum. 

Firman (fó-amün, |fermà-n). 1616. (- Pers. 
firman = Skr. pramánam (right) measure, 
Standard, authority.] An edict or order 
issued by an Oriental sovereign, esp. the 
Sultan of Turkey; a grant, licence, passport, 
permit. 

fFirma-tion. 1646. [— med.L. firmatio, 
f. firmat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. firmare make 
firm; see FIRM v., -I0N.] A making firm. 

Firmer (fó-1moi). 1823. [- Fr. fermoir chisel 
for making mortices, altered f. formoir, 
anglicized as FORMER sb.'.] In f.-chisel: a 
broad thin chisel, with the sides parallel 
to a certain length, and then tapering; used 
in making the sides of mortices. F.-tools 
are the ordinary short chisels and gouges of 
wood-workers; opp. to paring tools. 

fFirmitude, 1541. [- L. firmitudo, f. 
firmus FIRM a.; see -TUDE.] The quality or 
state of being Fm: strength ; resolution 1701. 

TFirmity, 1450. [Earlier fermete — (O)Fr. 


fermelé, f. ferme FIRM a.; see -ITY. Refash. 
after L. firmitas] —Firmne: solidity, 
stability. Also fig.—1729. 

TFirmless (f5-amlés), a. 1598. [f. Firm 


v. ; See -LESS.] Shifting 1744. 

Does passion still the f. mind control POPE. 

ly (foóumli, adv. ME. [f. 

a. + -LY*.] In a firm manner. 

Firmness (f5-1mnés). 1501. [f. as prec. + 
TNESS.| 1. The state or quality of being 
Firm. 2. Comm. Steadiness in price or of 
prs 1880. 

. Constauncye and firmnes of mi 3 
Fluidity and F. BOYLE. By f. I mean snob ca 
strength but stability PALEY. [ 


„Firn (firn) 1853. [G. firn, firne, lit. 
last year's' (snow); see FERN a. The 


FiRM 


FIRST-FRUIT | 


imperfectly consolidated 

the glaciers. 
Firring: see FURRIN 
Firry (fri), a. 1833. (f. Fm + yt] of 
or pertaining to the fir; abounding in firs, 
The tender dove In f. woodlands making moan 


granular snow of 


TENNYSON. 

First (fast). (OK. fyr(est = OF ris, 
ferost, -est, ferst, OS. *furist, OHG. Jurist 
(Juristo prince, whence G. fürs QN. 


fursir :— Gmc. *furistaz, superl, formation on 

*fur- *for- i- lE. *pr-, whence L. primus, 
Gr. zpôros, Skr. prathumás.] 

A. adj. I. 1. That is before all others in time; 
earliest. Hence used as the ordinal of ONE. 
2. Preceding all others in serial order OK. 
3. Foremost in position ME. 4, Foremost in 
rank, importance, or excellence ME. 


Taking a plunge 
seats (mod.). 4. The F. Lord of the Admiralty, 
(Mus.) Highest or most prominent in carrying 
the melody, among several voices or instru- 
ments of the same class; as f. violin. 

II. absol. (quasi-sb.) 1, The f. the 
person or thing first mentioned 1562; b, the 
beginning, us (he f. of the ebb, etc, 1586, 2. 
From the f.: from the beginning. From f. to 
last: from beginning to end, 1611. At f.: 
at the beginning or first stage 1577. 3. ellipt. 
Anything that is first; e.g. a place in the 
first class; a man who has taken such a 
place; the best quality of butter, etc.; 
in Mus. the upper part of a duet, trio, ete. 
1587. F. of Exchange: the f. of a set of bills 
of exchange of even tenor and date. 

B. adv. |OE. fyrst, accus. neut. of the adj.] 
l. Before any other person or thing in time, 
serial order, position, rank, etc, OE. 2. 
For the first time ME. 

1. Who f. offend will f. complain PRIOR. I 
wounded one w f. assaulted me GOLDSM. 
Ph 


j A «d altogether, in all. J. or 
f: sooner of laters 2. Whane geyntes follo feyt 


reser or | 
from hevene 1461. 5 
Combs. 1. General, chiefly of adv. with ppl. alt 
as f.-begotten, mentioned, -named, ete, ; -comer, Ed 
Also f.-movable, -moved, -mover, moving: 
= primum mobile. 


2. Special: 


er. 


op, -cousin, etc. (see the 
sbs.). Also ista ne given in the bien or 
street-accidents, et pending the arrival pe 
doctor; -birth, a f.-born child; also fig.; ess 
the f. layer of plaster or paint; -cost, prime psa 
also attrib.; -foot (north.), the f. person to la ms 
house in the new year; hence -footing; fe nt 
the lowest form in a school; f. night, the nig 

on which a v is f. produced on the stage; MM 
attrib.; hence f.-nighter, -nighting; fe storey 

FIRST FLOOR. Se Main Words. 

jFirst:see Frist sb. and v. — 

First-born, a. ME. [f. FIRST 
BORN a.) That is born first, eldest. 
absol. ^ 

The first borne sonne Deut, 21:15. Her first-born 
MILT. P.L. 1. 489. i 

First class, first-class. 

A. (as two wds.) The first (and usually Me 
most important) of a series of ons iP 
which things or persons are grouped. ae 
ellipt. A place in the first class of an b" ^ 
tion list; one who has taken such à 
1807. i 

B. attrib. or adj. (with the hyphen): y 
Of or belonging to the first class FT 
In U.S. occas. used of the lowest Bra deest 
first-class clerk. 2. gen. Of the Egg, 
grade; of the first or best qui uasi-ade. 
collog. Extremely good 1879. 3. 4 
1805. (clans 

1. An Oxford first-class man 1860. d Arat eass 
carriage 1846. 2. A question EP get on 
importance 1885. 3. To look, travels 
first-class (mod.). called by the 

First-day. 1690. Sunday; so calle 
Quakers. ove 

First-floor. 1003. 1. The floor next Sang- 
the ground floor 1865. 2. The 
floor. Now only U.S. 
First-fruit. Chiefly pl. ME. It 
two wds.; = L. primitiæ.] 1. T 


adv. + 
Also 


ic. ab 
fore "liest 


FIRST HAND 


oducts of the soil; hence transf. and fig. 
of anything; ¢.&- of a man’s work. 2. 
Wed. and Feudal Law. The first year's 
income or profits, formerly paid by each 
new holder of a benefice, or any office of 
profit, to some superior ME. 

T The first-fruits to the gods he gave POPE. 
One of the uits of the great national re- 


action FREES 

First hand. 1. adv. phr. At first 
hand: From the first source or origin; 
direct from the maker, ete. Also without at. 
2, adj. (first-hand). Ot or belonging to the 
first source, original 1748. 

1. Matters we cannot. well know at first hand M. 
ARNOLD, 2. First-hand information 1890. 

Firstling (ioustli). 1535. [See -LING'.] 
The first of its kind to be produced, or 
appear, Usu. pl., like first-fruits. b. esp. 
The first offspring of an animal, the first-born 
of the season 1593. Also attrib. 

Lord Chancellor Bacon. . procured the firstlings 
of the species [plane] from Sicily 1830. b. The 
Firstlings of my Woolly breed DRYDEN. attrib. 
The f. males Deut. 15:19 

Firstly (foustli, adv. 1532. [f. FIRST 
a. + -LY*. 1, In the first place, before 
anything else, first, (Used only in enumera- 
ting heads, etc., of discourse. Many prefer 
first.) 2. quasi-sb. The word firstly 1698. 

1, First (for I detest your „pedantic neologism 
ot firstly) DE QU 

First rate, first-rate. 1666. 

A, As phr. and adj. 1. First rate: the high- 
est of the rates (see Rave sb.' by which 
vessels of war are distinguished. 2. attrib. 
First-rate: of the first rate (said of vessels); 
hence gen. Of the highest class 1671. 3. 
Hence, Extremely good 1812. 4. quasi-adv. 
(collog.) Excellently, very well 1844, 

2. A question of first-rate importance 1853. A 
first-rate power G. DUFF. 

B. sb. 1. Naut. A war vessel of the first rate 
1708. 2. transf. A person or thing of the 
highest class 1683. Hence First-rater. 

Firth: (fip). Chiefly north. ? Obs. ME. 
[Metathesis of FRITH sb.'] = FRITH sb.*, Q.V. 

Firth? (fóip) Orig. Se. ME. [ - ON. 
Jiorür Fiord.) An arm of the sea; an estuary of 
a river, 

Fir-tree. ME. [f. FIR + TREE.) = FIR 1. 

Firy, obs. f. FIERY. 

Fisc, fisk (fisk). 1598. [- Fr. fisc or its 
Source L. fiscus rush-basket, purse, treasury- 
The current sp. in Sc. Law is fisk, in other 
uses fisc.] 1, Antiq. The publie treasury of 
Rome; the imperial treasury or privy 
Me of the Emperor. b. An exchequer. 
ald rare. 1599. 2. Se. Law. The public 
iren or ‘Crown’ to which estates lapse 
EA escheat, t+Hence incorrectly: The 
tag it of the Crown to the estate of a rebel. 
680. 3. [After It. fisco.] = FISCAL sb. 2b. 
BROWNING. 

Fiscal (fiskăl). 1539. [- Fr. fiscal or L. 
bu t. fiscus treasury. See prec.] 
E iu. 1. Of or pertaining to the treasury of 
à a ate or prince 1563. 2, Of or pertaining to 
io matters. (Chiefly U.S.) 1865. 

» The king’s f. prerogatives, or such as regard his 


Tey IKS SE. "nj 
Seite BLACKSTONE. 2. The work of the past f. 


Rm. Tl. = Frsc 1. b. 1590. 2. fa. A treasurer 
ofiste b. In Italy, Spain, etc., a legal 
Riana having the function of public 
hh Aan under the Holy Roman Empire, 
el udi est law officer of the crown 1539. C. 
MUSIS and, etc: A magistrate who takes 
1653 Wo of „Offences against the revenue 
1681. 3 Sc. Short for PROCURATOR-FISCAL. 
shrike (7. In Cape Colony, the name of à 
ike (Lantus collaris) 1822. 


Hence Fiscali i 
"i ty, exclusivi - con- 
siderations, Tisccligaine o Es e 


pr 


ees (fiskòs). 1650. [L.; see FISC.] = 
Fish (ip, sbt (ON. fisé = OFris. fisk, 


OS., OHG. fise (Di i 
4 d. t . visch, G. fisch), ON. 
psit Goth. fisks :- Gme. *fiskaz i= IE. 
any "e tel. to L. piscis.] 1, In pop. language, 
elua mal living exclusively in the water, 
età ae cetaceans, crustaceans, molluscs, 
duit scientific language any vertebrate 
lite cana provided with gills throughout 
bela cold-blooded; the limbs, if present, 
g modified into fins. (The collect. sing. 
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is often used as pl.) OE. 2. fig. 1722. 3. The 
flesh of fish, esp. as used for food; opp. to 
flesh (i.e. of land-animals) and fowl ME. 4. 
Astron. The F. or Fishes (L. Pisces), a 
zodiacal constellation, between Aquarius 
and Aries ME. 


1. The whale, the limpet, the tortoise, and the 
oyster..as men have been willing to give them 
all the name of fishes, it is wisest for us to con- 
form GorpsM. Phr. A pretty kettle of f. (colloq.): 
a fine muddle. To feel like a f. out of water: to 
feel out of one's element. To drink like a f.: 
to be always drinking. ALL is f. that comes to (Iiis) 
net: he turns everything to account. Royal F.: 
whale and sturgeon. 2. The f. [a rich young 
booby] is hook'd FooTE. He was an odd f. 
FRANKLIN. 3. Phr. Neither f. nor flesh (nor good 
red herring), also neither f., flesh, nor fowl: neither 
one thing nor another. To have other f. to fry: to 
have other things in hand. 

attrib. and Comb. 1. General: as f.-bone; -ball; 
-curer; -dinner ; -market; -woman, ete, 

2. Speci backed a., swelling upwards, like a 
fish's back; -bed, a deposit containing the fossil 
remains of fishes; -bellied, curved underneath, 
like a fish’s belly; -carver, a carving knife for f.; 
pl. a carving knife and fork for f.; -crow (U.S.), a 
crow (Corvus ossifragus) that feeds mainly on f.; 
-culture, the artificial breeding of f. ; hence, -cul- 
turala., -culturist; -eagle, an eagle that preys 
upon f.; -ears, gills; -eater, (a) one who lives 
chiefly on f.; (b) pl. a knife and fork to eat f. with; 
-fag, a fishwife; -farm, a place where f.-culture is 
carried on; hence -farmer, -farming; -flour, 
(a) = f.-meal; (b) a dry inodorous fertilizer made 
from fishes; -gaff, a pole with an iron hook at 
the end for securing MA f. when caught with a 
line; -globe, a n glass vessel in which f. are 
kept; -glue, glue obtained from the bladders 
and sounds of f., isinglass; -guano = f.-manure; 
-hawk, the osprey, or bald buzzard (Pandion 
haliaétus); -kettle, a long oval vessel for boiling f. ; 
-knife, a broad knife for carving f. at table; also, 
a knife for eating f. with; -ladder, a series of 
steps to enable f. to ascend a fall or dam; -liquor, 
the liquid in which a fish has been boiled; -lock 
= f.-weir; -louse, uu crustacean parasitic on 
fishes; -manure, a fertilizer composed of fa 
-maw, the sound or air-bladder of a f.; -meal, 
dried f. ground to a meal; -oil, oil obtained from 
fishes and marine animals, spec. cod-liver oil and 
whale oil; -owl, an eared fishing owl, of the 
genus Ketupa, with rough feet; -pass = f.way; 
-pearl, an artificial pearl, manufactured in 
Germany; -pomace, the refuse of f., used as à 
fertilizer; -pool, a fishpond; -pot, a wicker 
basket for catching f., esp. eels, crabs, lobsters, 
ete.; -room, a place parted off in the after-hold 
of a man-of-war, formerly used for stowing 
Salt fish; -sauce, a sauce to be eaten with fish; 
-scrap -pomace; slice, a f.-carving knife; 
an instrument for turning f. in the pan; 
“slide, ‘a f-trap for shallow rivers and low 
waterfalls’ (Cent, Dict.); -sound, the swimming- 
bladder of a f.; -story, an incredible ‘yarn’; 
-strainer, (a) ‘a metal cullender with handles for 
taking f. from a boiler’; (b) “an earthenware slab 
with holes, placed at the bottom. of a dish to drain 
the water from cooked fish ARE -tongue, 
an instrument occas. used by dentists for re- 
moving wisdom-teeth; so named from its shape; 
-torpedo, a f.-shaped torpedo, having an 
automatic swimming action; -trowel, a trowel- 
shaped f.-carver; -way, an arrangement for 
enabling f. to ascend a fall or dam; -weir, a 
weir on a river for taking or preserving fishes; 
-wood, (a) Piscidia erythrina used to intoxicate 
£: (b) Euonymus americanus, -works, (a) “the 
appliances and contrivances used in f.-culture’; 
(b) ‘a place where the products of the fisheries 
are utilized, a f.-factory’ (Cent. Dict.); -yard = 
fish-weir. 

Fish (fij), sb.* 1606. [f. FISH v.*, after Fr. 
fiche.] 1. Naul. ‘A long piece of hard wood, 
convex on one side and concave on the 
other’ (Smyth), used to strengthen a mast or 
yard; a fish-piece. 2. A flat piece of iron, 
wood, ete., laid upon a beam, rail, et 
across a joint, to protect or strengthen 


railway work = fish-plate 1847. 

Comb.: f-bar, ‘the splice bar which breaks the 
joint of two ‘meeting objects, as of railroad 
fails’ (Knight); -beam, “a composite beam, 
where an iron plate is sandwiched between two 
beams’; -bolt, a bolt for fastening f.-plates and 
rails together; -joint, a. joint or splice made with 
fish-plates; hence -joint v.; -front, -paunch — 
sense 1; -piece = 1, 2; -plate, one of two pieces 
bolted together through the ends of two rails on 
either side of their meeting-point to cover and 
strengthen the joint; hence f.-plating. 

Fish (8D, sb.* 1728. [- Fr. fiche, f. ficher 
(see FISH v.'), assoc. w. FISH sb.' because of 
the shape.] A small flat piece of bone or 
ivory, sometimes fish-shaped; used as à 


FISHING 


counter in games. (Pop. confused with 
pus 8b.'; hence the collect, sing. is used for 
pit., 

Fish (ñf), sb.* 1825, [f. Fisu v.!] 1. An 
act of fishing (collog.) 1880. 2. The purchase 
used in ‘fishing’ an anchor 1825. 

Comb. (chiefly Naut.): f.-back, a rope attached 
to the hook of the f.-block, and used to assist 
in fishing the anchor; -block, the block of a 
f.-tackle.; -davit, a davit for fishing the anchor; 
-fall, the tackle depending from the f.-davit; 
-tackle, that used for fishing the anchor. Also 
FISH-HOOK 2. 

Fish (fif) v.' Pa. t. and pple, fished (fist). 
[OE. fisóian = OFris. fiskia, OS. fiskon 
(Du. visschen), OHG. fiskon (G. fischen), 
ON. fiska, Goth. fiskón :- Gmo. *fiskdjan, 
t. *fiskaz FISH sb.'] 

I. intr. 1. To catch or try to catch fish; to 
use nets, etc., for taking fish. 2. transf. 1655. 
3. To use artifice to obtain a thing, elicit 
information, etc. Const. after, for. 1563. 

2. To f. for silver at a wreck 1690, Phr. 
To f. in troubled waters: to seek one’s account in 
other people's troubles. 3. The first woman 
who fishes for him, hooks him 1848. To f. for 
compliments (mod.). 

IL. trans. 1. To catch or try to catch (fish); 
to take as fish are taken; to collect (corals, 
pearls, etc.) from the bottom of the sea 
1585. 2. transf. To draw or pull out, up, out 
of 1632. 3. To try catch fish in ME.; 
iransf. to search through for 1727. 4. 
Chiefly with out: To get by artifice or patient 
effort ME. 

2. Phr. To f. the anchor (Naut.): to draw up the 
flukes to the gunwale. 3. To f. a stream 1838. 
4. I could not f. from him. . what was the matter 
PEPYS. 

Ill. (f. sb.] trans. To dress (land) with 
fish-refuse. U.S. 1051. 

Fish (fif), v.* 1626. [- (O)Fr. ficher fix :— 
Rom. *figicare, intensive of L. figere fix.) 
1. trans. To fasten a fish upon (a beam, mast, 
ete.) so as to strengthen it; to mend with a 
fish or fishes. Also To f. together. 2. To join 
(the rails) with a fish-joint 1850. 

Fi:sh-day. ME. [f. Fisu sb. + DAY sb.] A 
day on which fish is eaten; a fast-day. 


Fisher (fi-foa). (OK. fiséere =  OFris. 
fisker, OS. fiskari (Du. visscher), OHG. 
fiscári (G. fischer), ON. fiskari i= Gme. 


*fiskarjaz, f. *fiskaz; see FISH sb.', -ER'.] 
1. = FISHERMAN 1. Also transf. and fig. 
Now arch. 2. An animal that catches fish 
1562; spec. the pekan or Pennant’s marten 
(Mustela pennanti) of N. America; also its 
fur 1796. 3. A fishing-boat 1804. 4. attrib. 
(esp. in sense ‘that is a fisher’), as f.-boat, 
-boy, -folk, -girl, -woman, ete. 1525. 

Fisherman (fi-foamien). 1526. [f. prec. + 
Man.] 1. One whose occupation is to catch 
fish. 2, An animal that catches fish 1634. 3. 
A fishing-boat 1604, Comb. Fisherman's 
ring, the Pope’s ring of investiture, ‘wherein 
is represented St. Peter, drawing his net 
full of fishes’ (Chambers). 

Fishery (fi-Jéri). 1528. [f. FISH v.! + -ERY, 
or f. FISHER + -Y*] 1, The business of 
catching fish, or of taking other products of 
the sea or rivers from the water. Often 
specialized as banks, bay- cod-, pearl-, 
etc., f. 2. A fishing-ground 1699. 3, A 
fishing establishment 1710. 4. Law. The right 
of fishing in certain waters 1748. 5. attrib., 
as fisheries school, etc. 1528. 

4. Phr. Free f., an exclusive right of fishing in 
public water, derived from royal grant; several f., 
an exclusive right to fish derived from ownership 
of the soil; common of J., the right of fishing in 
another man's water; common f., the right of all 
to fish in publie waters. 

Fishful (fi-fful), a. 1550. [f, Fisu sb. + 
-FUL.] Abounding in fish. 

Not far from a F. Lake HEYLIN, 

Fish-gig. 1642. [var. of FlIZGIG.] 
FIZGIG 4. 

Fish-hook. ME. [f. Fist sb. and v.’ + 
Hook sb.] 1. A hook for catching fish. 2. 
Naut. An iron hook forming part of the tackle 
used to fish the anchor 1627. 

Fishify (fi-fifoi), v. 1502. [f. FISH sb + 
-FY.] trans. To turn (flesh) into fish. 

Fishing (fi-fin), vbl. sb. ME. |f. FISH 
v. + -ING'.] 1, The action, art, or practice 
of catching fish. 2, = FISHERY 2, 4. 1495. 
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Comb.: f.-float (U.S.), ‘a scow used in seine- 
fishing, from which an apron is let down to the 
bed of a river for the more convenient handling 
of the seine; -rod, a long slender tapering rod 
to which a line is attached for angling; -room, 
a portion of the shore set apart for the curing and 
storing of fish; -tube (Microscopy), an open- 
ended glass tube for selecting a microscopic 
object in a fluid. 

Fishing, vbl. sb. 1708. (f. FISH v.! + 
-ING.] The action of strengthening or 
supporting with a fish. 

Fishing (fi-fin), ppl. a. 1088. [f. FISH 
v. + -ING*,] 1, That catches fish. 2. Of an 
accusation, inquiry, etc.: Preferred in order 
to elicit information which cannot be gained 
directly 1831. 

2. Colourable and f. Articles of accusation 1863. 

Fishmonger (fifm»ngoi. 1464. [f. FISH 
sb.‘ + MONGER.] One who deals in fish. 

Fishpond (frfpond). ME. [f. as prec. + 
PoNp.] 1. A pond in which fish are kept; 
also joc. the sea (cf. herring-pond) 2. A 
depression in a card-table to hold counters 
(see FISH sb.*). COWPER. 


Fissh-scale. 1661, [f. as prec. + SCALE 
sb.*] One of the scales of a fish's skin. 
Chiefly attrib. 


Fish-skin (fi-Jiskin). 1651. [f. as prec. + 
SKIN sb.] The skin of a fish. 

atrib, and Comb.: fish-skin disease, ichthyosis; 
fish-skin grain, grain (in leather) resembling a 


fish's skin. 

Fish-tail. 1840. [f. as prec. + Tam 
$b.] The tail of a fish. Chiefly attrib., as 
in fish-tail burner (also fish-tail), a kind of 
gas-burner with a spreading flame; fish-tail 
wind, a shifting breeze, blowing now on this 
side, now on that, of its main direction. 

Fishwife (fifwoif) 1523. [f. as prec. + 
Wire.) A woman who sells fish. 

Fishy (fifi) a. 1547. [f. as prec. + -¥*.] 
1, Abounding in fish. Now poet. or joc. 
1552. 2. Fish-like; (of the eye) dull, vacant 
1611. 3. Proceeding from fish 1616. 4. 
Having the savour, smell, or taint of fish 
1647. 5. Consisting of, or produced from, 
fish 1699. 6. collog. or slang. a. Of dubious 
quality, questionable, ‘shady’. b. Having 
fishy eyes; hence, languid or ‘seedy’. 1844, 

1. The f. flood POPE. 2. A pallid young man with 
af, eye SALA. 6. F. about money matters 1882. 

Hence Fi-shily adv. Fishiness. 

Fisk: see Frsc. 
tFisk, v. ME. [poss. a frequent. (with -k 
suffix as in walk, talk) of OE. fjsan hurry, or 
of fésian, fjsian FEEZE v. Cf. synon. 
Sw. fjáska, frequent. of fjása bustle, make a 
fuss.] To move briskly, frisk, whisk 1700. 
Than he is busi. . then he fyskes a brode LATIMER. 
Fissi-, less correctly fisso-, comb. f. 
L. fissus, findere to split, used to indicate the 
condition of being cleft. 

Fissigemma:tion, a mode of reproduction 
intermediate between fission and gemmation. 
Fi:ssilingual a. [L. lingua], having the tongue 
cleft; said of a sub-order of saurian reptiles, the 
Fissilinguia. Fi:sssipa:lmate a. [see PALMATE], 
y ialy — web-footed;  semi-palmate. Hence 

sipalma:tion, partial palmation. Fi:ssi- 
ro'stral a. [L. rostrum], having a deeply cleft 
beak; belonging to the Fissirostres. Fi:ssi- 
rostrate a, = prec. 

Fissile (fi-sil), a. 1661. [- L. fissilis, f. 
fiss-, pa. ppl. stem of findere cleave; see 
-ILE.] Capable of being split; cleavable; 
inclined or tending to split. Hence Fissi-lity, 
f. quality. 

Fission (fi-fon). 1841. [- L. fissio, f. as 
prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action of splitting or 
dividing into pieces 1865. 2, Biol. The divi- 
sion of a cell or organism into new cells or 
organisms, as a mode of reproduction. 

- Fissiparous (fisi-páros) 1835. [irreg. f. 

Fissi- +  -PAROUS, after viviparus, eto.] 
Producing new individuals by fission; 
relating to reproduction by fission, 

Hence Fi:ssipa:tion, Fissi-parism, the process 
of f. reproduction. Fi:ssipa-rity, the attribute of 


being f. 

Fissiped, fissipede (fisiped, -pidj. 1646. 
l- late L., fissipes, -ped-, f. fissi- FISSI- + 
pes, ped- foot.) 

A. adj. Having the toes separated 1656, 

B. sb. An animal having its toes divided, 

Hence Fissi:pedal a., Fissi-pedate a, = Fis- 
SIPED a. 

Fissive (fisiv), a. 1875. [f. fiss- in Fission 
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+ -IVE.] Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
fission. 

Fissuration (fifiuré'-fon). 1864. [- Fr. 
fissuration, f. fissurer, f. fissure; see next, 


-ATION.] 1. The action of fissuring; the 
being fissured. 2. Biol. — FISSION. 1807. 
Fissure (fi-Jita), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. fissure 


or L. fissura, f. fiss-; see FISSILE, -URE.] 
1. A cleft or opening (usu. long and narrow) 
made by splitting, cleaving, or separation of 
parts; *a narrow chasm where a breach has 
been made’ (J.) 1606. Also jig. 2. spec. a. 
Path. A narrow solution of continuity 
produced by injury or ulceration; also, an 
incomplete fracture of a bone, without 
separation of parts ME. b. Anat., Bot., 
etc. A natural cleft in an organ or part; 
e.g. one of the sulci which separate the 
convolutions of the brain 1656. c. Her. A 
diminutive of the bend sinister 1486. 3. = 
FISSURATION 1. 1633. 

1. The gaping fissures to receive the rain THOM- 
SON. 

Comb.: f.-needle, a spiral needle for catching 
eme the gaping lips of wounds; f.-vein, a 
f. in ine earth's crust filled with mineral (Ray- 
MOND). 

Hence Fi-ssural a. of or pertaining to a f.; in- 
clined to form fissures. 

Fissure (fi-fita), v. 1656. [f. prec. sb.) 1. 
To make a fissure or fissures in; to cleave, 
split. 2. intr. To become cleft or split. 

Fist (fist), sb. (OE. fist = OFris. fest, 
MLG. fist (Du. vuist), OHG. fast (G. 
faust) := WGme. *füsti.] 1. The hand 
clenched or closed tightly, with the fingers 
doubled into the palm, esp. for the purpose 
of striking a blow. b. Hence, grasp, grip, 
clutches. Now chiefly joc. ME. 2. The hand. 
Obs. exc. joc, ME. b. Printer’s slang. 
An index mark 1488. 3. Handwriting. 
Now only joc. 1553. 

1. The Queen. .brake the glasse windowes with 
her fiste 1626. b. More light then Culver in the 
Faulcons f. SPENSER F.Q. II. vii. 34. Phr. Hand 
over f.: = HAND OVER HAND. 2. Give us your f., 
Suum (collog.) 1896. 3. To write a tolerable f. 


Hence Fi-sted ppl. a., having fists, as close-f., 
etc, Fi-stful sò., a handful Fistiana (joc.), 
matters relating to boxing. Fi'stic a. (vulgar), 
pugilistic. 

Fist (fist), v. ME. [f. Fist sb.] t1. intr. 
To fight with the fists -1705. 2. trans. To 
Strike with the fist 1597. 3. To grasp with 
the fist; to handle. Now esp. Naut. 1607. 

2. To the choleric fisting of every rogue Thy ear is 


liable Per. 1V.vi.177. 
TFi:stic, sb. 1548. ([- (through med.L.) 
Arab. fusluk, fistuk — Pers. pistah, whence 


(ult.) PISTACHIO.] = PISTACHIO, —1708. Also f. 


nut. 
Fisticuff (festikof), sb. Also fisty-. 
1605. (prob. f. fisty (xvi) adj. + CUFF 


sb.*] In pl. Blows or fighting with the fists. 
Also attrib. Hence Fi'sticuff v. trans. to 
cuff with the fists (also fig); intr. to fight 
or spar with the fists, 

iFistinut. 1676. [Corrupt f. fistic nut: see 
FISTIC sb.] 1775. 

Fistula (fü:stinlà), sb. 1481. [L.; = *pipe, 
flute’; in OFr. festre FESTER sb.) 1. Path. 
A long, narrow, suppurating canal of 
morbid origin in some part of the body; a 
long, sinuous, pipe-like ulcer with a narrow 
orifice. Also fig. and transf. 2, A natural 
pipe or spout in cetaceous animals, insects, 
etc. 1646. 3. Eccl. A tube through which in 
early times communicants received the 
consecrated wine; now used by the Pope 
only 1670. |4. Mus. A reed instrument or 
Pipe of the ancient Romans 1717. 


1. Henry, notwithstanding his f. and his fever, 
was able to sit on horseback J.R, GREEN. 2. The 
f. or spout [of the Whale] SIR T. BROWNE. 


Fistulo'se, 
resembling a pipe or 


pa. ppl. 
mm FISTULA; 
o form or grow to a 
fistula. 2. trans. To make tubular 1751. 
Fit, fytte (fit), sb. Obs. exc. arch. 
fit = OS. 
ong. 


[OE. 
*filia; identified by some with 
Jizza list of cloth (G. füze skein of 


FIT 


yarn, fthread with which weaver 

a day's work) and ON. fit ec 
next.] 1. A part or section of a poem or 
song; a canto. 2. A strain of music, stays 

1. Lo, lordes, heer is a fyt CHAUCER. 

Fit (fit), sb.* (OE. fill (once) prob. ‘conflict? 
original meaning perh. ‘juncture’, ‘meeting’, 
‘match’, which might relate this word to or 
identify it with prec. Cf, Fm a. eJ] fl, 
Conflict. Only in OK. 12. A"position of 
hardship or danger; an exciting experience; 
in 16th c. occas., a mortal crisis ~1601, 
3. a. A paroxysm; also, later, a sudden and 
severe but transitory attack (of illness) 
1547. tb, spec. A paroxysm of lunacy 1722, 
C. A sudden seizure, such as fainting, 
hysteria, apoplexy, paralysis, or epilepsy; 
in recent use, esp. an epileptic or convulsive 
fit 1621. 4. Hence (ransf. a. A sudden and 
transitory state of activity, imaction, eto, 
1586. b. A spell, a short period. Obs. exo. 


dial. 1583. c. A mood, humour 1080. 
d. A violent access of laughter, rage, eto. 1654, 
2. Feeling the f. that him forewarnd to die 1501. 


3. He had a Feauer..And when the F, was on 
him, I did marke How he did shake Jul. C.1 ii, 


120. A f. of rheumatism or gout BAIN. b. Tif, 4. 
Iv. i, 17. c. Fits are a mighty help in the Govern- 


ment of a good-natured Man STRELE. Phr, 
To beat into fits (colloq.): to ‘beat hollow’, To 
give (a person) fits: to inflict humiliating defeat 


on; also, to scold vigorously. 4. a. We have our 
hot and cold fits alternately FLAVEL. Phr, By 
fits (and starts): fitfully, spasmodically. d. 

prolonged f. of grumbling 1874. 

Fit (fit), sb.’ 1688, [f. Fir v.!] 1. The 
process of fitting or rendering fit, 2, A 
fitting or adaptation of one thing to another, 
og. the adjustment of dress to the body; 
concr. a garment that fits 1828. 3, Soap- 
making. The condition of the liquid soap 
in the operation of fitting (see FIT v.') 1885, 

1. Phr. tOut of f.: fitted out, settled in life; Till 
my children are out of F. BUNYAN. 2. coner, It’s 
rather a tight f. 1831. Comb, f.-rod, a small iron 
rod with a hook at the end, used in Shipbuilding 
to ascertain the length of the bolts or treenails 
to be driven in. 

Fit (fit), a. ME. [Of unkn. origin.) 1. 
Suited to the circumstances of the case, 
answering the purpose, proper or appropri- 
ate. Const. for, or (o with inf. Also absol, 
2. Becoming, convenient, proper DUM 
Now only in predicative use. ME. 13. 1 
the right measure or size -1703. 4. Properly 
qualified 1573. 5. In a suitable eon 
prepared, ready. Const. for or to with f i 
otherwise Obs. exc. dial. 1568. b. is 
disposed. Now chiefly collog. and i 
Angry enough fo; ready fo. 1680. 6. ed 
In good form or condition; hence HS s 
perfectly well 1869. 7. quasi-adv. = 


ME. ere 
1. Prethee call Gardiner to me, E ATA 


y 
. Survival of the 


A f. opportunity 18: 
fittest, 1807. 2. Wha 

it be not good, yet a y 
Phr Po thnk see T. 4. T. to command TENPIN 
Phr. F. to hold a candle to: see CANDID. Ming till 
treasons SHAKS., for service 1823. be iu. 


you ir to ane J. H, NEWMAN, 6. Phr. 

as a fiddle: see FIDDLE $i is 
Fit (At), v.t ME. [exo in sense 1, which 

of unkn. etym., app. f. FIT a. " 
tL ns To array, marshal (soldiers) 

ME. only. Chiefly 


7 itable. 
IL fl. inir. To be fit, or suitable. 
impers. —1725. b. To harmonize pers. 
1504. 2. trans. To befit. Chiefly 


i 4. 
1586. 13. To answer, suit -1149. a 
correctly shaped or adjusted to. ae A 
of dress; also fig. Often absol. in wil 
intr, with in (adv. and prep.), inos 
1694. this 
1. b. Why dost thou laugh? it fits not viha "1 
houre SHAKs. 2. This insolence 0 S 
answer fits Miur. 3. Phr. +70 f. (= A 
turn. 4. Euerie true mans apparte e i 
Theefe Saks. Phr. The cap fils: 800 + which 
To f.to a T: see T. intr. A Su 
curiously fits in with our story FREE Table; t0 
III. trans. 1. To make fit D oH quality; 
adapt to the object in views mith sb- or 
to make ready. Const. for, ene E 
inf.; otherwise dial. only. ‘corres 
arrange so as to conform oF 


FIT 


1580, 3. To fix, apply, adjust, or insert 
exactly 1611. 4. Soap-making. To bring 
(fluid soap) into such a condition that it will 
separate into two strata, the upper purer 
than the lower 1866. 

1. The vessels of wrath fitted to destruction 
Rom. 9:22. To f. a man for a particular 

1047. 2. To f. words to a thought BOYLE. 3. 
Let each..F. well his Helme MILT. P.L. vi. 54: 
Phr. To f. on: to try on (a garment, e! 'o 
the cap on: to take an allusion as applying to 


oneself. 
IV. 1. To supply with what is fit or suitable 


1501. 2. To visit with a fit penalty; to 
punish. Obs. exc. Australian. 1625. 

1.I wil f. him to morrow with a Trout for his 
breakfast WALTON. Phr. To f. out: to equip, rig 
out. Obs. exc. Naut. or transf. To f. up: to supply 
with necessary fitting or stores. 2. With a look 
that implied—t’ll f. you for this Miss BURNEY. 

Fit, v.? [f. FIt sb.*] To force by fits or 
paroxysms oui of (the usual place) SHAKS. 
Sonn. cxix. 

Fitch (ft), sb.* Now dial. ME. [var. of 
Vercu.] = VETOH; the plant Vicia sativa, or 
its seed. Also attrib. 

Fitch (ftf) sb.? 1502. [- early Du. fisse, 
visse, vitsche; see FITOHEW.] 1, = FITOHEW. 
1550, 2. The fur of a polecat 1502. 3. 
A brush made of the hair of a polecat; also, 
agmall hog’s-hair brush 1873. 

Fitché, -ée (fi-tfe), a. Also Fitchy. 1572. 
[- Fr. fiché, fichée, pa. pple, of ficher fix; 
see FISH v.', -EE'.] Her. Fixed; applied to a 
cross, the lower extremity of which is 
sharpened to a point. Also Fitched a. 

Fitchet (fi-tjet). 1535. [dim of FITOH 
sb.*; see -ET.] 1. = FITOHEW 1, 2. 2. erron.: 
The weasel. Obs. exc. dial. 1693. 

Fitchew (fitfü) ME. [- OFr. ficheau, 
dial. var. of fissel (pl. fissiaulz), later fissau, 
dim. of a word appearing in early Du. as 
fisse, visse, vilsche, whence ult. also synon. 
Firon sb.*] 1. A foumart, polecat. 2, The fur 
of the polecat ME. var. fFi-tchock. 

fFitchy, a. 1010. [f. FrrcH sb." + -Y*.] 
Resembling a vetch. 
Fitchy (fi-tfi), a.* 1050. 
8ee-Y*.] Her. FITOHÉ,q.V. 

Fitful (ü-ttul) a. 1005. [f. Fir sb.! + -FUL. 
A word used once by Shaks.; popularized 
since 1800.] 1. Characterized by paroxysms. 
Obs. exc. in Shaks, 2. Coming and going by 
fits and starts; irregularly changeable; 
spasmodic, shifting, capricious 1810. 
ju Lifes fitfull Feuer Macb. III. ii. 23. 2. The f. 
reeze SCOTT. Hence Fi-tful-ly adv., -ness- 

Fitly (fitli), adv. 1550. [f. Fim a. + -LY*.] 
Ina way that is fit; properly, becomingly, 
suitably; topportunely. 

A word f. spoken Prov, 25:11. 

Fitment (fitment). 1608. [f. Fm v.' + 
MeN. Tl. A making fit. Cymb. v. v. 409. 
12. That which is fitting. Per. IV. vi. 6. 3. 
A piece of furniture. Usu. pl. Fittings. 1851. 
(esa (fi-tnés). 1580, [f. FTT a. + -NESS.] 
"a Libo quality or state of being fit, or of 
Eo pA 12. The quality of fitting 
Y. ll. 209. . 18. Readiness. Haml. 
1. Haue you, I say, an answere of such f. for all 
postions SHAKS. To insist. .on a mere moral f. 
a 8. Phe. The (eternal) f. of things: ‘fitness’ 
nature OE UY to the relations inherent in the 
Clarke" F ER an 18th c. phrase referring to 
ttl ethical theory. Hence pop.: What is 
Fite sPPropriate. 

dm itted (fitéd), ppl. a. 1736. [f. FIT v.) + 
on -] In the senses of the vb.; also fitted-up. 
li en predicatively: Adapted, calculated, 
art Const. to with inf. 

imstances..f, to be, them, a state of 
Uecipline 1736, Hence Fiitednees:: s" 
p ‘tten, sb. ME. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Wi an invention —1825. Hence 

i tten v. intr. to fib, tell lies. 

i po (fi-to),sb.' 1060. [f. FIT v.? + -ER'.] 

; One who or that which fits (see the vb.). 
FA spec. in various trades. Also in Comb., 

FS hot-water-, etc., f. 1858. 

f ter (fi-toz), sb.* local. 1078. [f. dial. 
est vend and load (coals); of unkn. origin; 
Solis. -] A coal-broker who vends and loads 

Fi-tters, sb. pl. Now di 

Mri ee sat, Now ial. 1532. [f. tftiter, 
agments; of unkn. 
Origin.] Fragments, pieces. 


[t. as fiché, -ée; 
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loben inte EM with Fire from Heaven 


Fitting (fi-tin), vbl. sb. 1607. [f. FIT v.' + 
-ING'.] 1. The action of Fir v.' 2, coner. 
Anything used in fitting. Usu. in pl.: 
Fixtures, apparatus, furniture. 1823. 3. 
Mech. Engin. The bringing together and 
adjusting of the parts of engines, machines, 
oO AN the roofs, fi 

. ie. roofs, floors, ant 

rs, and fittings were burned 


Fitting (fitin), ppl. a. 1535. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*.] That fits; becoming, proper, suitable; 
that fits exactly. Hence Fi-tting-ly adv., 
-ness. 

|Fitz (üts. ME. [AFr. spelling of OFr. 
fiz (pron. fits), earlier filz (mod. fis) 
L. filius son.) The AFr. word for ‘son’; 
chiefly Hist. in patronymic designations, 
e.g. Fitzherbert, Fitzwilliam, etc., which 
survive as surnames. In later times new 
surnames of the kind have been given to the 
illegitimate sons of princes. Used by Mac- 
aulay to designate an Irishman of Anglo- 
Norman extraction. 

|Fiumara (fiimd-ra). 1820. [It.] A moun- 
tain torrent; also the dry bed left by it. 

Five (feiv). [OE. fif = OFris., OS. fif 
(Du. vijf) OHG. fimf, finf (G. fünf), ON. 
fimm, Goth. fimf :- Gme. *fimfi i= IE. 
*pempe, alt. f. *pegqwe, whence Skr. pañca, 
Gr. névre, néune, L, quinque.) The cardinal 
number next after four; symbols 5, V. 

A. as adj. 1. With sb. expressed. 2. With 
ellipsis of sb. OE. 

1. Lord Warden of the fiue (= 
1631. Phr, The five senses, wits: see the sbs, F. 
Nations (Amer. Hist.), the five confederated 
tribes of Indians. 2. Ffiue of the clocke, hora 
quinta HULOET. Let me haue Claudios head 
sent me by fiue SHAKS. 

B. as sb. 1, The abstract number five ME. 
2. A set of five things 1074. 3. pl. a. The 
five fingers 1825. b. Gloves, shoes, etc., of 
the fifth size 10. . c. Short for five-pound nole 
1837. d. Short for five-per-cenís 1848. e. 
(See Fives*.) 

2. (Cards) A f. of spades 1870. (Cricket) To hit a 
pall for f. 1859. 3. c. Ten to one in fives 1860. 

Combs. 1. General: as f.-act, -guinea, ear-old, 
etc.; -barred, -foiled, -lobed, -rayed, etc.; -cleft. 
2. Special: as f.-acre, a plot consisting of 
five acres; -finger exercise, a piece of music to 
practise the fingers in pianoforte pinging -lined 
a., consisting of or marked with five lines, esp. 
of an urgent parliamentar, EE -mile Act, 
an act passed in 1665 forbidding Non-conformist 
teachers who refused to take the non-resistance 
oath to come within five miles of any town, etc.; 
-per-cents, stock or shares paying five per cent 
on their nominal value; -stroke (Billiards), a 
stroke by which five points are scored, Also, 
f-o'clock (see A. 2, quots), used attrib. in 
f.-o'clock tea (colloq. a f.-o'clock). 
Fi-ve-fiznger. [OE. fiffingre, f. fif FIVE + 
FINGER.) 1. A name of plants: a. The cinque- 
foil (Potentilla reptans, etc.). b. The oxlip 
(Primula elatior). c. Lotus corniculatus. 2. 
A species of star-fish 1678. 13. Cards. The 
five of trumps —1674. Comb. five-finger- 
grass = 1a. 

Fivefold (foi-vfo"ld). (OW. fiffeald, f. fif 
FIVE + -feald -FOLD.] 

A. adj. 1. Consisting of five together. 2. 
Five times as great or numerous; quintuple 
1557. 

1. Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbes, actions, and 
do jo giue thee fiue-fold blazon Twel. N.I V. 
312. 

B. adv. In fivefold proportion 1571. 

Fi-ve-leaf. [OE. fifléafe, t. fif FIVE + leaf. 
Lear.) The plant cinquefoil (Potentilla 


replans). 

Fiveling (foi-vlin).  [f. FIVE + -LING!'.] 
*A twin crystal consisting of five individuals" 
(Cent. Dict.) 

Fivepence (foi-v;péns). Also collog. FIP- 
pence. |f. FIVE + PENCE.) The value of 
five pennies. In U.S. the value of 5 cents or 
24d. 

Fivepenny (feivponi), a. mod. |f. FIVE 
a. + PENNY.] Valued at fivepence. A 
fivepenny rate: one at fivepence in the pound. 

Fiver (foivoi). collog. 1853. [f. FIVE + 
ER.) 1, A five-pound note. In U.S. a 
five-dollar note. 2. Anything that counts as 
five, as a hit for five at cricket. 


Cinque) ports ~ 


FIXATION 


Fives". 1596, [alt.f. Avivzs,] Thestrangles. 
Tam. Shr, 11. ii. 54. 

Fives? (foivz). 1636. [pl. of FIVE sb., 
used as sing. The reason for the name is 
obscure.] A game in which a ballis struck by 
the hand against a wall of a prepared court. 
The number of ‘points’ in the game is 
variously 11, 15, 20, or 25. 

Comb. f.-court, a prepared court where fives is 
played. 

Fi:ve-twenty. U.S. Used attrib. in 
Five-twenty bonds (or five-twenties), certain 
bonds issued by the U.S. government in 
1862, 1864, and 1865; so called from being 
redeemable at any time after five years from 
date of issue and payable in full at the end 
of twenty years. 

Fix (fiks), sb. 1839. [f. the vb.] 1. orig. 
U.S. A position from which it is difficult to 
move, a 'tight place'; a predicament. 2. 
The material used for lining a puddling- 
furnace 1871. 

jFix, a. ME. [See next.] = FIXED in 
various senses 1073. 


Fix (fiks), v. Pa.t. and pple. fixed (fikst). 
ME. [Partly f. pa. pple. t/iz (see prec.) 
= OFr. fiz (mod. fixe) or its source L. fixus, 
pa. pple. of figere fix, fasten; partly - med. 
L. fixare, f. L. fixus.] 

I. 1. irans. To fasten, make firm or stable; 
to set or place and secure against displace- 
ment. In immaterial sense: To attach firmly; 
to implant securely (principles, etc.) 1533. 2. 
To give stability or constancy to 1004. 3. 
To direct steadily and unwaveringly, fasten, 
set (one's eyes, attention, etc.) on, upon, 
tio ME. Also absol, and intr. for refl. b. 
Ot an object of vision or thought: To rivet 
(the eye, the attention, etc.) 1752. c. To 
make immobile or rigid. Also inir. for 
refl. 1004. 4. (rans. To deprive of volatility or 
fluidity. Also intr. for refl, 1460. 5. trans. 
To make (a colour, a drawing, etc.) fast or 
permanent 1665. 6. To ‘corner’ 1736; to 
hold (a person) occupied 1068. 

1. His head to be fixed on a poole HALL, I 
resolved. .to f. his Face in my Memory BUDGELL. 
To f. an imputation on a person BP. BERKELEY. 2« 
To f. fluctuating opinions 1703. 3. Why are 
thine eyes fixt to the sullen earth? SHAKS. To f. 
the mind upon Heaven 1665. absol. Nothing on 
which attention can f. JOHNSON. c. Ere death 
her charms should f. 1842. 

II. 1. To place definitely and permanently 
1568; to establish, to locate 1038. 2, intr. for 
refl. To settle permanently 1038. 3. To take 
up one's position mentally (1 Obs.) 1623; to 
decide, determine to 1788. 4. To determine the 
place, time, incidence, etc., of 1662. 5. To 
settle or assign definitely; to determine 
1660. 6. To give a permanent form to 


1712. 7. To adjust, make ready for use 
1663. 8. To line with a fix (see FIX sb. 2) 
1881. 


1. Phr, To fiz a person up (collog.): to provide 
him with quarters, We are fixed here for some 
time SOUTHEY. 2. I had. thoughts of fixing in 
town JANE AUSTEN. 3. Phr. To f. om or upon: 
to decide upon, choose. 4. Here will I f, the 
limits of transgression JOHNSON; Phr. To f. (a 
person) with costa, liability, ete. 
the obligation of meeting them, 
the session. .is fixed for next Tuesday FRANKLIN. 
6. It [Wycliffe's Translation of the Bible] has 
fixed the language MAURICE. 7. To f. the press for 


copying WASHINGTON. 
Hence Fi-xable a. Fixer, one who or that which 


fixes. 

Fixation (fikeé'fon). ME. [- med.L. 
fixatio (Alch.), f. fixal-, pa. ppl. stem of 
fizare; see prec., -I0N. Ct. Fr. fization.] 
1. The action of fixing (see FIX v.) 1652; the 
fact or condition of being fixed 1631; a 
fixed location, proportion or standard 
1614. 2, esp. in scientific uses: The action of 
depriving of volatility or fluidity. In 
mod. use: The process of rendering solid a 
liquid or semi-liquid substance; also, the 
process of causing (a gas) to combine with a 
solid. ME. tb. The condition of being non- 
volatile or able to resist the action of fire 
1721. 

1. The f. of the Popes in the Metropolis HEYLIN. 
The F. of Colours 1671. The f. of the punishment 
BENTHAM, of Thought 1864. On locomotion and f. 
in plants and animals 1894. 


FIXATIVE 


Fixative (fi-ksitiv). 1644. 
“ATIVE. Cf. Fr. fixatif.) 

A. adj. Tending to fix. 

B. sb, That which serves to set or fix 
colours, charcoal drawings, etc. 1870. 

Fixature (fiksitiua), 1860. [f. as prec., 
after curvature, etc.] A gummy preparation 
for fixing the hair. 

A stick of f. for the mustachios 1860. 

Fixed (fikst) ppl. a. ME. [f. FIX v. + 
-ED'.] 1. Placed or attached firmly 1577. 
b. Her. Of a cross: extending to each side of 
the shield. 1688. 2. In immaterial sense: 
Firmly attached or implanted. Now rarely 
of persons: Firmly resolved; constant. 
1552. 3. Made rigid or immobile 1608. 4. a. 
Deprived of volatility 1766. b. Not easily 
volatilized 1641. c. Of acids and oils: That 
cannot be evaporated or distilled without 
decomposition 1800. 5. Fast, permanent, as a 
colour, etc. 1791. 6. Stationary or unchanging 
in relative position ME. 7. Not fluctuating; 
definite, permanent 1698. 8. Prepared, put 
in order 1638. 

1. Where the firm or f. Ice lies 1604. 2. Fized 
idea: an idea unduly dominant in the brain [Fr. 
idée fixe). Fixed fact: a well-established fact (U.S.). 
A man of no fixt Resolution HEARNE. 3. Her 
eyes..were f. and staring W. BLACK. 4. a. 
jose air: Black's name for carbonic dioxide 
carbonic acid); see AIR sb. L2, 6. Fixed point: 
à place where a policeman is permanently sta- 
tioned. Fixed star: star which appears always to 
occupy the same position in the heavens (cf. 
planet). Fixed capital: see CAPITAL sb.* 7. One 
loves f. Laws, and the other arbitrary Power 


[f. FX v. + 


Sr W, TEMPLE, 8. ‘Fixed ammunition: a charge - 


of powder and shot enclosed together in à. wrapper 
or case ready for Mors (Knight). 

Hence Fi:xedly adv. Firxedness, the quality 
or condition of being f.; tthe quality of being 
non-volatile, 

Fixidity (fiksi-diti). Now rare. 1762. 
[Badly f. FIX a. or FIXED ppl. a., after fluid- 
ity.) = Frximy. 

Fixing (fi-ksin), vbl. sb. 1005. [f. FIX v. + 
-NG'.] 1. The action of FIX v. in various 
senses; concr. that which fixes. 2. concr. 
In pl. (orig. U.S.) Apparatus, equipment; 
trimmings; garnishing 1827. b. = Fix 
sb. 2, 1874. Comb. f.-bath (Photogr.), the 
bath in which a developed negative or 
positive is plunged in order to fix it. 

TFixion. 1555. [- med.L. fizio in same 
sense, f. fixare; see FIX v., -ION.] = FIXATION 
2. 1031. 

Fixity (fi-ksiti). 1666. [f. Fix a. + -ITY. 
Later (xvi) partly through Fr. fixité.) 
1. Orig. spec.: The property of enduring 
heat without volatilization or loss of weight. 
2. gen. The quality or condition of being 
fixed (see FIXED) 1791. 

2. Fixity of Tenure: the condition of having a 
permanent tenure. 

Fixive (fi-ksiv), a. rare. |f. FIX v. + -IVE, 
after active.) Adapted or tending to fix. 
COLERIDGE. 

Fixture (fi-kstitia). 1598. [Altered f. FIX- 
URE, after mizture.] 1. The action of fixing; 
the process of becoming fixed; fixedness. 2. 
Anything fixed, or made firm, stable, or 
immobile; U.S. in pl. ‘fixings’ 1812. 3. 
Law. In pl., ‘Things of an accessory charac- 
ter annexed to houses or lands, which 
become, immediately on annexation, part 
of the realty itself’ (Wharton) 1758. 4, 
A person or thing permanently established 
in a particular place or position 1788. 5. 
Sports, rarely Comm. An appointment or 
date for a meet, race, etc.; hence, the meet, 
race, etc., itself. 1825. 

1. The firm f. of thy foote Merry W. m. iii. 67. 
2. There are no fixtures in nature. The universe 
is fluid and volatile. EMERSON. 4. Miss Golds- 
worthy was a f. at her side MME. D'ARBLAY. 5. 
Fixtures of the principal. . yachting clubs 1869. 

Fixure (fi-ksitiz). Obs. or arch. See prec. 
1603. [- late L. firura, f. figere to Fix; 
See -URE.] Fixed condition, position, or 
attitude; fixedness, stability. 

Fizgig, fisgig (füzmig). 1529. [In senses 
1-2 the first element may be tfise breaking 
wind, or Fizz v.; the second is Gia sb; 
sense 3 is app. — Fizz only; for sense 4 cf. Sp. 
fisga harpoon.) 1. A frivolous gadabout 
woman; = GIG sb.' II. 1. 2. A whipping- 
top 1656. 3. A kind of firework; a squib 1644, 
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4. A kind of harpoon. Also FISH-GIG. 1565. 
5. A gimcrack; a crotchet 1822. 

Fizz, fiz (fiz), sb. collog. 1734. [f. next vb.] 
1. A hissing sound 1842, 2. A fuss 1734; 
‘go’ 1856. 3. Something that fizzes; esp. 
champagne 1864. 

Fizz, fiz (fiz), v. 1665. [imit.] To make 
a hissing or sputtering sound; to move with a 
hissing sound. Hence Fi-zzy a., effervescent. 
Fizzle (fi-z’l), sb. 1598. [f. next vb.) 1. 
The action of breaking wind quietly; the 
action of hissing or sputtering. 2. A failure 
or fiasco 1846. 

Fizzle (ti-z’l), v. 1532. 
(but this is recorded later) + -LE.] 11. 
inir. To break wind quietly —1739. 2. 
intr, To hiss or sputter 1859. 3. fig. (chiefly 
U.S. collog.) To fail, make a fiasco 1847. 

2. The black oil fizzles 1859. 

JFjeld (fyeld). 1860. [- Norw. field :- ON. 
fiall; see FELL sb.'] An elevated rocky 
plateau, almost bare. 

Fjord, var. of FIORD. 

Flabbergast (fle-bogast), v. collog. 1772. 
[perh. an arbitrary formation on FLABBY 
and AGHAST.) (rans. To put to confusion and 
embarrassment; to astonish utterly, con- 
found. Hence Fla:bbergast sb., gasconade 
(rare). 

Flabby (tiw-bi), a. 1697. [Expressive alt. of 
flappy (xvi), f. Fiap v.  -Y'] 1> Hanging 
loose by its own weight, yielding to the touch. 
and easily moved or shaken, flaccid, limp. 
2. Weak, wanting ‘back-bone’; nerveless 
1791. 3. Clammy 1780. 

1. His |. Flanks decrease DRYDEN, 2. An 
indolent f. kind of creature CARLYLE. 3. F, 


weather 1780. 
Hence Fla-bbily adv. Fla-bbiness. 


[app. f. Fizz v. 


TFla:bel. 1552. [- L. flabellum small fan.] 
A fan —1681 
Flabellate (flàbelét) a. 1819. [f. L. 


Jlabellum (see prec.) + -ATE*.] Bot, and Zool. 
Fan-shaped. 

Flabellation (flwbélé'-fon). 1058. [- Fr. 
flabellation — med. L. flabellatio, f. flabellat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. flabellare, f. FLA- 


BELLUM; sec -ION.] Surg. The action of 
fanning. 
Flabelli-, comb. f. L. flabellum fan, 


indicating a fan-like form or arrangement, as 
in flabellifoliate, flabellinerved adjs. 

Flabelliform (flibe:lifgam), a. 1777. 
flabellum + -FORM.] Fan-like. 

lFlabellum (flabe-lim). PI. -la (erron. -i). 
1867. [L. ; see FLABEL.] 1. A fan; esp. used 
of a fan carried in religious ceremonies 
1875. 2, Science. A fan-shaped part of any- 
thing. 

1Fla:bile, a. rare. 1727. [- (later senses of) 
L. flabilis airy, f. flare blow; see -ILE.] 
Of musical instruments: Wind-. Also transf. 

Flaccid (fie-ksid), a. 1620. [- Fr. flaccide 
or L. flaccidus, f. flaccus flabby; see -ID'.] 
1. Wanting in stiffness, hanging or lying loose 
in wrinkles; limp; flabby; relaxed. Chiefly of 
flesh. 2. Wanting vigour and energy, 
limp, feeble 1647. 

1. His double chin over his f. whitey-brown shirt 
collar THACKERAY. 2. A scheme that had left us 


f. and drain'd TENNYSON, Hence Fla-ccid-ly 
adv., -ness. 


Flaccidity (fleksi-diti), 1676. [f. prec. + 
-Ity.] 1. The quality or condition of being 
flaccid. 2. A disease of silkworms [tr. It. 
flaccidezza, Vr. flacherie.] 18... 
|Flacherie (füafori. 1885. [Fr.] = 
crpiry 2. 

Flacian (fiz'-fiin), 1565. 
-AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Flacius Illyricus, 
a Protestant divine of the 16th c., who 
opposed. the adiaphorist views of Melanch- 

on. 

B. sb. A follower of Flacius Illyricus; an 
anti-Adiaphorist. Hence Fla:cianism, the 
doctrine of the Flacians. 

Flacker (fi-kez), v. Now dial. [ME. 
flakere, prob. repr. an OE. *flacorian, f. 
flacor (of arrows) flying, f. imit. base *flak-, 
repr. also in MHG. vlackern flicker (G. 
flackern) ON. flokra, flokta flutter. See 
FLICKER v.) inir. To flap, flutter, throb. 
Also trans. To flap (the wings). ME. 


If. L. 


Frao- 


If. Flacius + 


FLAG 


Flacket (fa-két). Now dial. ME, [= ONP 
*flaquet, flasquet (= Central OFr, 

fachet), dim. of flasque (flasche, flache: 
see FLASK sb.', -ET.] A flask, or $ 


bottle: 
now, a barrel-shaped vessel for Tonle 
liquor. 


liFlacon (flakon). 1824. [Fr.; see FLAGON,] 
A small stoppered bottle; esp, a smelling- 
bottle. 

Flag (fleg), sb. ME. [Related in some wa; 
to (i) Du. flag, occurring in Bible of 1637, 
Job 8:11 margin (where A.V. has the same 
word) and to (ii) Da. fleg yellow iris] 1, 
One of various endogenous plants, with a 
bladed or ensiform leaf, mostly growing in 
moist places. Now properly, a member ofthe 
genus Iris (esp. I. pseudacorus). b. In pl. 
or collect. sing. A kind of coarse grass 1577, 2, 
The blade of a plant, e.g. of Iris and of 
cereals 1578. 

1. The greene flagge [will] smoke in the flame 
Lp. BERNERS. 2. The wheat was then showing a 
beautiful f. JEFFERIES. 

Comb.: f.-basket (dial.), a basket made of 
reeds; -broom, a broom commonly made of 
birch-twigs, or of the leaves of the dwarf palm; 
~leaf, an iris; -worm, a worm found in the roots 
of flags and used by anglers. 

Flag (fing), sb.' ME. [prob. of Scand, 
origin; cf. Icel. flag spot where a turf has 
been cut out, ON. flaga slab of stone, Cf. 
FLAKE sb.*) 1, A turf, sod. Also collect, 
. A flat 


Now dial. slab of any fine-grained 
rock which may be split into flagstones; a 
flagstone 1604, In pl. A flagged foot-pave- 
ment. 1802. 

Flag (fleg), sb.* 1575. [Cf. ‘the flagg or 


the fag federis’ of a hawk’s wing (Bk. of 
St. Albans); see Waa sb.'] a, pl. The quill- 
feathers of a bird's wing. b. The crural 
feathers of a hawk 1890. 

Flag (fleg), sb.* 1590. [perh. orig. an ap- 
plication of next.) 1. A piece of stuff (usually 
bunting), varying in size, colour, and device, 
but usu. oblong or square, attached by one 
edge to a staff or to a halyard, used as à 
standard, ensign, or signal, and also for dis- 
play. Also transf. and fig. 2. Nault. A flag 
carried by a flagship, as an admiral’s em- 
blem of rank afloat 1695. b. A flagship 1652. 
c. Applied to the admiral 1665. 3. slang. An 
apron 1851. 4. Sporting. The tail of a setter 
or Newfoundland dog. Also occas. of à 
horse. 1859, 5, Printing. A mark indicating 
an omission by the compositor; an ‘out’. A 

1. Black, red, white, yellow f., see BLACK FLAG, an 


e adj " es ensigne yet Is Crymson in 
the adjs. fig. Beauties en: gne yet Te Sneed there 


F. (of truce): a white 
played by an enemy, to Dé 
Hence, the person or the ship 


ey ke one’s f.: 
To lower or sirike one’s f. m 


a wish for a parley 
dispatched with it. 
take it down, esp. in token of respect, subn of the 
or surrender. 2. To hoist or strike one’s J.: ( of 
admiral) to enter upon or relinquish command. 


a mark-boat in sailing e. Dr 
ing matches; -captain, the captain of à REA 
-day, a day on which money is raised for peat, 
by the sale of small flags or other tol en m 
dence of having given; -lieutenant, à» * ri 
acting as aide-de-camp to an admiral; - M P 
roll of flag-officers or admirals; -pay, A ol 
a flag-officer or admiral; rank, the Toit) 
admiral; -share, an admiral's share fone Eod 
of prize-money; -station (Railwayè), S ab so; 
where trains stop only when signalled fags hel 
-wagging (Mil. slang), signalling will 
in the hand. PE. 
tFlag, a. 1591. [Of unkn. org 
ing down, drooping, pendulous — la m 
Flag (fleeg), v.* 1545. [rel. to prec.) + iy” 


ae ut loosely. 
To hang down; to flap ake drop —17 


Comb.: f.-boat, 


Ot wings: To 


7 1704. 4 
move its wings feebly. Also fip. oso vigour 

a game; 
r languid 


1678. 15. trans. a. lit. Of a 1 
cease to ply vigorously (its A og, im- 
fatigue. Of conditions, etc.: TO Iorfooble 
pede -1715. b. Hence To depress, 


-1797. noon 
1. Its sais were flagging in the breathless 


FLAG 


SHELLEY. 2. The white crops f., and the turnip- 
jeaves turn yellow 1846. 3. The Wings of Time 
flagg'd dully after it COWLEY. 

Flag (fleg), v.* 1685. [f. Frag sb] f. 
trans. To plant about with reeds, EVELYN. 
2, To tighten (the seams of a barrel) with 
rushes 1757. 3. To cut off the blade of 
(wheat) 1846. 

Flag (fleg), v. 1615. [f. FLAG sb.*] trans. 
To pave with or as with flagstones. 

Flag (fleg), v.' 1875. [f. FLAG sb.'] 1, To 
place à flag over or upon; to decorate with 
flags. 2. a. To inform, communicate, or 
warn by flag-signals 1886. b. To decoy 
(game, esp. deer) by waving a flag or the 
like 1884. 

Flagellant (flàdse-lünt), flee-dgélant). 1563. 
[- flagellant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. flagellare 
whip, f. flagellum, dim. of flagrum scourge; 
Bee -ANT.] 

A. sb. 1. One of a 13th c. sect of fanatics 
(L. flagellantes) who scourged themselves by 
way of religious discipline or penance. Usu. 
pl. 2. transf. One who flagellates (himself or 
others). Also fig. 1785. 

B. adj. Given to flagellation. Also fig. 1880. 
The f. head-master of Eton SWINBURNE. 

Hence Flage-llantism. 

Flagellate (fle-dzélét), a. 1877. [f. FLA- 
GELLUM + -ATE*.] 1. Biol. Furnished with 
vibratile flagella; also, = FLAGELLIFORM. 2. 
e. Having runners or runner-like branches 

Flagellate (flw-d3éle't), v. 1623. [= ftagellat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. flagellare; see FLAGELLANT, 
-ATE*.] trans. To scourge, whip. Also fig. 

[That] the angels were created only to f. and 
burn us LANDOR. 

Flagellated (fle-dgéle'téd), a. 1887. It. 
FLAGELLATE a. + -ED'.] Zool. and Biol. Pro- 
vided with flagella. 

Flagellation (flwe:daGlé^fon). ME. [~ eccl. 
L. flagellatio, t. as FLAGELLATE v.; See -ION.] 
The action of scourging; esp. the scourging 
of Christ, or a picture of this. 

Flagellator (flee-d3éle'toa). 1691. [- late L. 
Hlagellator, t. as prec.; see -OR 2.] One who 
scourges or flogs; a FLAGELLANT. Hence 
Fla'gellato:ry a. pertaining to flagellation. 

Flagelliform (flüdgelifórm), a. 1826. [f. 
FLAGELLUM + -FORM.] Zool. and Bol. Hav- 
ing the form of a FLAGELLUM. 

Flagellum (flüdselüm). Pl. -la. 1807. 
[L.; see FLAGELLANT.] 1. joc. A whip, scourge. 
2. Bot. A runner 1887; Zool. and Biol. alash- 
like appendage 1852. 

Flageolet! (fledgdlet, flædzðlėt). 1059. 
[= Fr. flageolet, dim. of Or. flag(e)ot, flajol 
7 Pr. flajol, of unkn. origin; see -ET.] 1. A 
Small wind instrument, having a mouth- 
Piece at one end, six principal holes, and 
Sometimes keys. 2. An organ-stop with the 
tone of a flageolet 1852. 

Phr. P. tones, the natural harmonies of stringed 


instruments, so called from the quality of their 


jlFlageolet* (fædzole't, flagole). 1885. [Fr.] 
Species of kidney-bean. 
Flagging (üagin), vòl. sb. 1811. [f. FLAG 
"Flo. -ING'.] The action of FLAG v.* 
à lagging, vòl. sb.* 1622. [f. FLAG v. + 
i pd -] 1. The action of paving with flag- 
mes 1656. 2. concr. The material used in 
PEDES hence, the pavement. 
,Elaé&ing (fæ-gin), ppl. a. 1545. [f FLAG 
i + -ING*] That flags; drooping; failing. 
is Fla-ggingly adv. 
1 Bgy (img), a. ME. [f. FLAG ab^ t x) 
ons bounding in flags or reeds; made of flags 
T. reeds; flag-like, 2. Of corn, straw, eto.: 
laving a large FLAG 1842. 
n oa Chamus f. banks G. FLETCHER. 
pLIRBÉy (fægi), a. Now dial. 1565. tf. 
km b + o-Yt] 1. Hanging down limply, 
1 ping 1576. 2. Flaccid, flabby. 
like Hist. winges when forth he did display, Were 
Flag, sayles SPENSER. Hence Fla:'gginess. 
.RIABBy (logi a." 1847. [f FLAG sb. + 
xi Readily split into flags, laminate. 
ie agitate (fle-dsite't), v. 1623. [- flagitat-, 
ps ms S e L. Mute demand Se. 
A ‘ans. o 3 
importune (rare), entreat earnestly; 


Carteret himself 
K shall go and f. the Dutch CAR- 
inpor Flagita-tion, earnest or passionate 
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Flagitious (flddsi-fos), a. ME. [- L. flagi- 
tiosus, f. flagitium importunity, shameful 
crime, f. flagitare; see prec., -I0US.] 1. Of 
persons: Guilty of or addicted to atrocious 
crimes; loosely, infamous. 2. Of actions, 
character etc.: Extremely wicked; heinous, 

. Crimes ..whelm in ruin yon f. 
POPE. 2. The f. life of the Pontiff d an 
Hence Flagi-tiously adv. Flagi-tiousness. 

Flag-man. 1666. [f. FLAG sb. + Man.) 
fl. An admiral, a flag-officer -1713. 2. One 
who carries or signals with a flag 1832. 

Flag-officer. 1665. [f. FLAG sb. + OFFI- 
CER.] Naut, An officer who carries a flag. a. 
An admiral, vice-admiral, or rear-admiral. 
b. In U.S. navy 1857-1802, an officer in 
actual command of a squadron. 

Flagon (fle gén). [Late ME. flakon, 
flagan — A¥r. *flagon, (O)Fr. flacon, earlier 
*flascon :— late L. flasco, -ón- FLASK sb'. For 
the change of inter-sonant k to g cf. SEX- 
TON, SUGAR.) 1, A large bottle for holding 
wine or other liquors; now often, a glass 
bottle of flattened globular shape with a 
neck. 2. A large vessel containing a 
supply of drink for use at table; now esp. 
one with a handle and spout 1512. 3. As 
much as a flagon will hold; also, a flagon 
and its contents 1602. 

2. He set the f. on the table, and sat down 


Scorr. 3. He had..drank many a flaggon 
JOHNSON. 
Flagrance (flé'grans). rare. 1612. (orig. 


— OFr, flagrance or its source L. flagrantia; 
see next, -ANCE. In mod.use f. FLAGRANT.] 
= next. 

Flagrancy (füé"grünsi). 1599. [- L. flagran- 
tia, f. flagrant-; see next, -ANOY.] 1. lit. 
Glowing or blazing condition. Obs. or arch. 
Also fig. 2. Of an offence, evil, etc.: Heinous- 
ness, enormity 1714. 

1. Lust causeth a Flagrancie in the Eyes BACON. 
2. The f. of the provocation H. WALPOLE. 

Flagrant (flé'-grant), a. 1450. |- Fr. fla- 
grant or flagrant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. 
flagrare burn, blaze, be enflamed ; see -ANT.] 
1. lit. Blazing, glowing. arch. Also fig. 1513. 
2. Actually in progress. rare, 1818. 13. Of 
feelings, etc. (rarely of persons): Ardent, 
burning —1784. 4. tResplendent 1500; 
burning (from the lash) —1838; flaring 1858. 
5. Of an offence, etc.: Glaring, scandalous, 
“flaming into notice’ (J.) 1706. $6. = FRA- 
GRANT. —1611. 

1. Forthwith burst The f. lightnings T. AIRD. 2. 
In moments off. civil war HALLAM. Phr. In f. 
delict (=L. flagrante delicto): in the act. 3. F. 
Rage 1708, dal COWPER. 4. T [utehin] f. from the 
lash Pope, 5. A f. violation of religion THIRL- 


WALL. 

Hence Fla:grantly adv. 

fFla:&rate, v. 1705. 
stem of L. flagrare; see prec., -ATE*.] To 
burn; also (inir.) to  DEFLAGRATE. —1750. 
Hence tFlaéra-tion, burning; a conflagra- 
tion. 

Fla-g-root. U.S. 1851. [f. FLAG sb.'] The 
root of the sweet flag (Acorus calamus); also 
the plant. 

Fla‘g-ship, fla‘gship. 1672. 
+ Smp sb’) A ship bearing 


[- flagrat-, pa. ppl. 


(f. FLAG sb.* 
an admiral's 


flag. 

Fla-g-staff, flagstaff. PI. -staffs. 1613. 
[f. FLAG sb.* + STAFF sb*.] A staff on which a 
flag is hung. 

Fla:$-stone, flagstone. 1730. [f. FLAG 
sb. + STONE sb.] 1. A flag suitable for paving, 
etc.: hence often in pl. = pavement. 2. 
Sandstone capable of being split up into 
flags 1812. 

Flail (fë), sb. [OE. *flegil, in ME. fle33l 
(ORM), fleil, fleyl = OS. flegil, (M)Du. vlegel, 
(O)HG. flegel :— WGme. *flagil- prob. = L. 
flagellum scourge, (in Vulg. flail. In ME. 
prob. — OFr. fiaiel, MDu. vlegel.] 1. Aninstru- 
ment for threshing corn by hand, consisting. 
of a wooden staff or handle, at the end of 
which a stouter and shorter pole or club, 
called a swingle or swipple, is so hung as to 
swing freely. Also fig. 2. A military wea- 
pon resembling à threshing-flail, but usually 
of iron, and often having the striking part 
armed with spikes 1475. Also transf. 1450. 

1. Nor did great Gideon his old F. disdain, After 


FLAM 


won Fields COWLEY. 2. Protestant f, (Eng. Hist.): 
a short staff, loaded with lead, carried by Protes- 
tants at the time of the ' Popish Plot’ (1678-81). 

Comb. f.-stone, an elongated stone with a hole 
at one end, for use as a flail-swingle. 

Hence jFlaily a. acting like a f. (rare), 

Flail (fie), v. 1 ME. [f. prec. sb.) 1. trans. 
To scourge, whip; to thrash. 2. To strike 
with or as with a flail 1583. 3. To thresh 
(corn) with a flail 1821. 

Flain, obs. pa. pple. of FLAY. 

Flair! (flé»3). ME. [- (O)Fr. flair, f. flairer 
smell :- Rom. */lagrare, for L. fragrare; see 
FRAGRANT.) fl. An odour, a smell. ME. only. 
|2. [mod. Fr.] Power of ‘scent’, instinctive 
discernment 1881. 

Flair? (fci Also flare, 1668. [- OFr. 
flair some kind of flat fish.] The ray or skate. 

Flair, var. of FLARE. 

Flake (flék), sb.! ME. [perh.- ON. flaki, 
fleki wicker shield (Da. flage hurdle).] 1. A 
(wattled) hurdle; sometimes used as a tem- 
porary gate. Now dial. 2. A frame or rack 
for storing provisions ME.; a frame for dry- 
ing fish, etc. 1623. 3. Naw. ‘A small shift- 
ing stage, hung over a ship’s side to caulk or 
repair a breach’ (Smyth) 1867. 4. Mining. 
A framework of boards, used as à shelter 

t wind and rain 1653. 
2. Flakes whereon men yeerely dry their fish 


1623. 

Flake (flé/k), sb.! ME. [Immediate source 
unkn.; the several senses may represent, 
derivatives of different origin; comparable 
forms in Scand. langs. are Norw. flak, flak, 
patch, flake, flake form into flakes, Sw. is- 
flak ice-floe, ON. flakna flake off, split. Cf. 
TLAW sb., FLAUGHT.] 1. A light fleecy tuft 
or mass; a flock; a fleecy streak. 2, A portion 
of ignited matter thrown off by a burning or 
incandescent body; a flash ME. 3. A scale 
1500. 4. A thin broad piece peeled, split, or 
torn off from something 1591, 5, A stratum, 
lamina, or layer; a floe 1555. 6. A bundle of 
parallel threads or fibres; a lock or band of 
hair. arch. 1592. 7, A kind of carnation with 
striped petals 1727. 8. altrib., as in f.-tobacco, 
ete. 1886. 

1. As flakes fallen in great snowes CHAUCER. 
Flying flakes of foam KINGSLEY. 2. Huge flakes 
of Flames DRYDEN. 3. Little Flakes of Scurfe 
ADDISON. 4. The shells, .scaling off in flakes. 
Darwin. Flint Flakes having a fine cutting 
edge LYELL. Flakes of flesh 1894. 5. Flakes of 
ice 1820, of Salmon 1892. 

Comb.: f.-knife, a chip of hard stone used in 
prehistoric times as a. cutting instrument; 
-stand, the cooling tub of a still-worm; -white, 
a pigment made from the purest white lead in 
the form of flakes or scales. 

Flake (flé'k), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.) 1. intr. 
To fall tin or as in flakes. 2. (rans. To cover 
with or as with flakes; to fleck 1002. 3. To 
chip; to break away, or take off in flakes or 
layers 1627. 4. intr, for refl. To come away 
or off in flakes 1759. 5. trans. To mark with 
streaks 1015. 

4. Its stuccoed cupola was flaking off piecemeal 
1877. Flaked ppl. a. arranged in or formed into 
flakes or layers; marked with streaks, Fla-king 
vbl, sb. 

Flaker (füé^koi). 1879. [f. prec. + -ER'.] 
1. One who flakes flint for gun-flints. 2. An 
instrument for flaking flint 1801, 

Flaky (fléki) a. 1680. |f. FLAKE sb. + 
-y\.] 1. Consisting of flakes, or of what 
resembles flakes. 2. Separating easily into 
flakes; flakelike 1672. 

1. A snow, moist and 
cious and f, Fish like the Salmon 1758. 
Fla-kiness, f. quality or condition. 

Flam (fem), sb.! and a. 1625. [See FLAM 
v.] t1. A caprice, whim -1072. 12. A conceit. 
-1755. 3. A fabrication, falsehood; a piece 
of deception, a trick 1632; humbug; "blar- 
ney’ 1092. 

2. Philips writes little flams. .on Miss Carteret 
SWIFT. 3. The letter's a f. 1888. 

+B. adj. Counterfeit, fictitious, sham —1692, 

Flam (fiem), sb.* 1796. [prob. imit.] A 
signal by beat of drum. 

Flam (fem), v. 1500. [Belongs to FLAM 
sb.!; perh. short for FLIM-FLAM.] Tl. trans. 
?To counterfeit, mock. 2. To deceive by a. 
lie or trick, or by flattery; also with off, up. 
Now dial. or U.S. 1637. 

2. A God, who is not to be flamm’d off with 
Lyes SOUTH. 


f. KANE, 2. A flat, lus- 
Hence 


FLAMB(E 


Flamb(e, obs. ff, FLAME. 

Flambeau (fiee-mbo"). Pl. -eaus, -eaux, 
etc. 1632. [- (O)Fr. flambeau, dim. of flambe, 
i/lamble :- L. flammula, dim. of flamma 
FLAME.] A torch; esp. one made of several 
thick wicks dipped in wax; a lighted torch. 

An open grave, with four tall flambeaus. . placed 
at the corners SCOTT. 

lamboyant (fl&mboiünt). 1832. [-Fr. 
flamboyant, pres. pple. of flamboyer, f. 
flambe; see prec.] 

A. adj. 1. Arch. Characterized by waved 
lines of contrary flexure in flame-like forms 
(Gwilt): of the style prevalent in France in 
the 15th and early 16th c. Also absol. (quasi- 
sb,). Hence, loosely, Florid, floridly decorated 
1879. 2, Of wavy form, like the outline of a 
flame. Said chiefly of a sword. 1876. 3. 
Flamingly or gorgeously coloured 1851. 

1. Etchingham church, with ita. .curious f. win- 
dow 1883. F. perorations 1883. 2. With massive 
face, f. hair GEO. ELIOT. 

B. sb. A name of plants with flame-coloured 
flowers; e.g. Poinciana regia 1879. 

Flame (flém), sb. (ME. flaume, flamme, 
flame — Ar. *flaume, OFr. flame, (also mod.) 
flamme :- L. flamma. For the pronunc. cf. 
angel, chamber, strange.) 1. Vapour heated to 
the point of combustion; ignited gas. Also 
Jig. b. pl. (with the) = fire 1483. 2. The condi- 
tion of visible combustion. Also transf. of a 
wound, etc., inflamed; and fig. 1490. 3. 
transf. A bright beam or ray of light ME. 
4. fig. Brilliance, brilliant colouring 1781. 
5. Something resembling a flame of fire 
1602. 6. fig. (of sense 1): a. A burning feel- 
ing or passion, esp. of love ME. b. quasi- 
concr. The object of one's love. Now only 
joc. 1047. tc. Brightness of fancy, power in 
writing —1702. 7. A name of certain British 
moths, e.g. Geometra rubidata, etc. 1819. 

1. The flames ascended above my head SEWEL. 
Flame consists of particles of carbon brought to 
a white heat,—an opinion of Sir Humphry Davy's 
BREWSTER. fig. Let me not liue..After my f. 
lackes oyle SHAKS. 2. [My heart] "tis all on f; 
COWLEY. His face was all over in a f. 1790. 4. 
That jewel of the purest f. COWPER. 5. A f. of 
colour 1888. 6. a. So true a f. of liking SHAKS. 
b. Euphelia serves to grace my Measure; But 
Cloe is my real F. PRIOR. 

alirib. and Comb. 

1. General: as f.-banner; -breathing; -bred, -robed, 
-uplifted, -winged; -shaped; -proof; etc. 

2. Special: f.-bearer, a humming-bird of the 
genus Selasphorus; -bed (Steam-engine), the fire- 
brick floor of a f.-chamber; -bridge, ‘a wall 
rising from the floor of a furnace to cause the 
flame to impinge upon the bottom of the boiler" 
(Knight); -chamber (Steam-engine), ‘the space 
immediately behind the bridge in which the com- 
bustion of the inflammable gases that pass over 
the bridge is..completed' (Rankine); -engine, 
an early name for the gas-engine; -furnace, one 
in which the ore or metal is exposed to the action 
of flame, but is not in contact with the fuel; 
kiln (cf. f.-furnace) b. in names of plants 
with vivid scarlet or crimson flowers: f.-flower, 
a species of Kniphofiq-(T'ritoma); -tree, (a) the 
Sterculia acerifolia of N. S. W.; (b) the Nuytsia 
floribunda of W. Australia; (c) the Butea frondosa. 
or palash tree. 

Hence Fla:meless a. devoid of f.; burning with- 
out f. Fla-melet, a small f. 

Flame (flé'm), v. ME, [- OFr. flamer, flammer 
(mod, flamber xvi), f. flam(m)e FLAME sb.] 1. 
intr. To burn with a flame or with flames; 
to emit flames; to blaze. Also fig. 2. fig. Of 
the passions, etc.: To burn like flames. Of 
persons: To burn; to look angrily or passion- 
ately upon. Also with out, up. 1548. 3. 
transf. To glow like flame or as with flames 
ME. 4. intr. To move as or like flame 1633; 
trans, to convey by flaming ME. 15. To 
burn, set on fire —1737. +6. To kindle, in- 
flame, excite, animate —1640. 7. To subject 
to the action of flame. 1875. 

1. His left Hand which did f...Like twentie 
Torches Jul. C. 1. iii. 16. fig. The Rej nA 
flames out. .with Civil War 1793. 2. 
with indignation MACAULAY. 3. 
Flames on the ruins DYER. 4. 


2 solon Fna ne colour of 
ame; a br reddish yellow or orange. 
Hence Fla-me-coloured a. 2 
Flamen (fié'men). ME. [- L. flamen]. 1. 
Rom. Antig. A priest devoted to the service 
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of a particular deity. Hence transf. of other 
priests. 2. The L. flamen and archiflamen 
(see ARCH-FLAMEN) were used by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth to denote two grades of priests in 
heathen Britain, who were alleged to have 
been replaced on the conversion of the island 
by bishops and archbishops. Hence pseudo- 
Hist. . 

1. No person is elected to the office of one of the 
greater flamens, i.e. a f. of Jupiter, Mars, or Qui- 
rinus..unless [etc.] 1880. transf. Let the poor 
gads, natives never feel The flamen’s fraud 
1808. 


Flaming (fié'-min), ppl. a. ME. (f. FLAME 
v. + -ING*.] 1, That flames; in flames or on 
fire. Also fig. 2. Burning hot, inflamed 1697. 
3. transf. Flashing, glowing, brilliant; very 
bright or vivid ME. 4. fig. Highflown; start- 
ling; flagrant 1606. 5. Flamboyant ME. 

1. A f. sword Gen. 3:24. 2. Under a f. sun 1871. 
3. tF. fly = FIREFLY. F. poppies 1863. 4. A f. 
attack against some poor man HELPS. Hence 
Fla-mingly adv. 

Flamingo (flamingo), 1565. [Early forms 
flemengo, -ingo — Pg. flamengo — Pr. flamenc, 
f. flama FLAME sb. + Gmc. suffix -ing- -ING*; 
80 named because of its bright plumage.] A 
bird of the genus Phenicopterus, with bright 
scarlet plumage, long and slender legs and 
neck, and a heavy bent bill. Also attrib. in 
f. flower or plant, a name for Anthurium 

num. 

TFlami-nical, a. (f. L. flamen, flamin- + 
-ICAL.] Of or pertaining to a flamen. MILTON, 

Flammable (fim mib'l), a. 1818. (f. L. 
flammare, f. flamma flame; see -ABLE.] = 
INFLAMMABLE. Hence tFlammabi'lity, 

tFlammattion. [- med.L. flammatio, f. 
flammat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. flammare; see 
prec., -ION.] Exposure to fire. Sim T. 
BROWNE. 

Flammeous (flie:mios), a. Now rare. 1646. 
lf. L. flammeus (t. flamma flame) + -ovs; 
see -EOUS.] 1, Of the nature of flame 1664. 
2. Flame-like; hence, shining, resplendent 
1640. 3. Flame-coloured 1656. 

Flammi-gerous, a. rare. 1592. (f. L. 
flammiger flame-bearing + -0U8; See -GEROUS.] 
Bearing flame. Usu. fig. 

Flammi:vomous, a. rare. 1663. [- late L. 
flammivomus (f. flamma flame + "vomus 
vomiting) + -0US.] Vomiting out flame. 

Flamy (flé'-mi) a. 1494. [f. FLAME sb. + 
7Y'.] 1. Of or pertaining to flame or flames; 
consisting of, or beset with, flames. 2. 
Flame-like 1626. t3. Effected by flame —1035. 

Flan (fln). 1808. [- Fr. flan, orig. around 
cake; see FLAWN.] Coining. A disc of metal 
before stamping; a blank. b. (Also |iflan) 
An open tart containing fruit, etc. (cf. 
FLAWN) 1846. 

Flanch (fanf sb. Also flanque. 1562. 
[perh. — OFr. flanche fem., = flanc masc., 
FLANK.] Her. A sub-ordinary formed on 
each side of the shield by a line convex to- 
wards the centre, always borne double. 
Hence Fla-nched ppl. a. 

Flanch (fanf, sb. Also flaunch. 1726. 
[This and its var. FLANGE are prob. f. 
FLANOH, FLANGE vbs.) = FLANGE sb. 2. 

Flanch (flanf, v. Also flaunch. 1776. 
[flanch and flange vbs. may be - OFr. 
flanchir (presumably f. flanche, var. ot flanc 
FLANK) and flangir, which are used as syno- 
nyms of fléchir bend, but the chronological 
evidence does not favour this.) inir. To 
spread, widen out; to slope outwards towards 
the top. Also with out, off. 

Pee (ln IRA 1064. [-Fr. 
inconade, f. flanc FLANK; see -ADE.] Fencit 
A thrust in the side. : es 
]Fla-nderkin. 1694. [f. next + -KIN.] A 

Fleming. Also attrib. = Flemish. 1821. 

Flanders (la-ndezz. 1460. [- Du. Viaan- 

n pl.; an ancient countship now broken 
up.] {Short for: a. Flanders-lace; b. Flanders- 
horse. 1718. 2, Attrib. 1460. 

|Flàneur (füanór. 1872. (Fr. f. flâner 
lounge.] A lounger or saunterer, an idle 
man about town. Hence |Flànerie (flan'ri), 
the disposition or practice of a f. 

Flang (fleen). 1858. [Of unkn. origin.) A 
miner's two-pointed pick. 

Flange (fiend), sb. 1688. [prob. f. next; 
See FLANCH sb.!] 1. A widening or branching 


FLANNING 


out, as of a vein of ore; the part that wideng 
out. 2. A projecting flat rim, collar, or ib, 
used to strengthen an object, to guide it to 
keep it in place, to facilitate its attachment 
to another object, etc. 1735. 3. Hence, any 
rim or projecting surface; also, a flattened- 
out disc for covering the end of a pipe or 
cylinder. eon Blaue f. I. 

attrib. an 'omb., as f.-joint, a ji in pij 
Ste inde DY tpo ne ER mode id 
(U.S., pipe in sections with flanges for fixing 
Lb yq. PAS ed m . zal having on one 
side a flang eep wheels, etc., 

Off; (b) a rali with a Hanged base” fom munning 

Flange (fænd3), v. 1820. [perh. - OFr, 
flangir; see FLANCH v.] 1. intr. To widen out, 
Also with out. 2. trans. To supply with a 
flange, form a flange upon 1873. Hence 
Flanged ppl. a. made or fitted with a flange, 

Flank (fienk), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. flane :- 
Frankish *hlanca side.] 1. The fleshy or mus- 
cular part of the side of an animal or a man 
between the ribs and the hip. 12. The belly; 
the womb —1481. 3. Farriery. pl. A wrench 
or other grief in the back of a horse 1706, 
4. The side or lateral part of anything, eg. 
of à building, etc. 1624. 5, Mil. The extreme 
left or right side of an army or body of men 
in military formation; a wing 1548. 6, Forlif. 
Any part of a work so disposed as to defend 
another by a flanking fire; esp. the part of a 
bastion reaching from the curtain to the 
face and defending the opposite face 1590. 
7. Mech. The straight part of the tooth of a 
wheel which receives the impulse 1842. 

1. Marking-irons to brand the flanks of colts and 
cattle RoGERS. 4. Mountains..With cities on 
their flanks TENNYSON. 5. He scarce Had ended, 
when to Right and Left the Front Divided, and 
to either F. retird MILT. Phr. To turn the J. of: 
see TURN. 

‘attrib, and Lomb. (senses 5, » as f. Lege oe: 

, defence, file, fire, march, moe! ü d 
[p v ‘ato. ione, the ilium; -wall, a 
side wall. 

Flank (flask), v. 1548. [f. prec. sb. Cf. Fr. 
flanquer.) +1, intr. To shoot on the flank or 
sideways. 2. frans. To strengthen or protect 
on the flank. Also fig. 1596. 3. To menace 
or attack the flank of; to take in flank 1599, 
4. To be placed or situated at the flank of. 
Also pass. To be flanked by or with: to have 
on the flanks. 1051. tb. intr. To border on or 
upon —1828. 5. trans. To march past or go 
round the flank of; U.S. slang, to docen 
etc. 1872. 6. Of a ship: To present the bro 

üde to (a gale) 1762. 

“a A An intrenchment, flanked with OD. 
. ne of our 

own trenches 1788, d. A mountain, flanked by 

real precipices L. STEPHEN. 

Flanker (fie-nkez), sb. 1550. If. Fay 
+ -ER^h] 1. Anything which flanks; Vu 
fortification placed so as to commant her 
flank of an enemy. 2, One posted on o. 
flank; esp. Mil. one of a body of 8 to 
thrown out upon the sed of an army, 

ard the line of march 1580. 
ES Their services as scouts and flankers proved 
invaluable 1863. eri 

Flanker (flee'nkex), v. 1508. [f preo.: c 
however, Du. flankeren — Fr. fancti the 
v.] 1. trans. To support or protect S ier; 
flanks; to defend or command from Maid To 
to strengthen with flankers. 2. * 
make an attack on the flank 1603. Jy forms 

Flannel (fe-nél), sb. 1503. [Barly olen 
flan(n)en, flan(n)ing — W. gwlanen woolen 
article, f. gwlán wool.) 1. An pere ut à 
stuff, of loose texture, usually w0, y, 
nap. b. joc. A Welshman. Merry W» 
172. 2. pl. Underclothing, 
garments of flannel n attrib. 
or resembling, flanne! 2 W 

2 Phr. o gei or receive one's anne. CS 
slang); to get into the school cricket ara, 
eleven. Comb. f.-cake, a thin griddle- oft flannel 

Hence Flannele'tte, }(4) à Very imitation 
measuring 28 inches in width; (b) Jike; also 
flannel made of cotton. Fla'nnelly a. £» 


fu. _ sb 
Flannel (fle-né)), v. 1896. [f Pree raj 


Flanning (fie-nin). 1849. , 
or bevel internally + -ING'.] ee 
flare or splay of a window-jaml 


Tr replace: 


FLAP 


Flap (flep), sb. ME. [f. next vb.; ef. Du. 
flap blow, lid of a can, etc.] 1. The action of 
Frar v.; esp. the motion of something broad 
and loose, or a blow given with it; also the 
resulting noise. 12. Something broad to 
strike with; e.g. a fly-flapper 1720. 3. ‘Any- 
thing that hangs broad and loose, fastened 
only on one side’ (J.) 1522. 4. Something 
broad and flat, hanging or working (verti- 
cally) on or as on a hinge; e.g. à valve 1565. 
b. Anat. }(a) The epiglottis —1802; (b) in 
fishes: The operculum or gill-cover 1881. 5. 
A broad and loose piece of anything 1603. 
6. Surg. ^. portion of skin or flesh, separated 
from the underlying part, but remaining 
attached at the base 1807. 7. pl. Farriery. A 
disease in the mouth of horses 1587. 

1. The f. of a swan's wing would break a man’s 
leg Gonpsw, Slang phr. In a flap: in a state of 
agitation. 3. Thou greene Sarcenet f. for a sore 
eye Tr. & Cr. V. i. 30. The flaps of a hat 1892. 
4. One Table, the F. broken 1764. Tide f.: a 
valve used to shut off the water from a sewer. 
5. The damn'd flat flaps of shoulders of mutton 
FOOTE. 

Comb.: f.-fracture = compound fracture; 
-mouth, one with broad hanging lips; -sight, 
in a rifle, one that turns up or down on a hinge. 

Flap (flep), v. ME. [prob. imit., like clap, 
slap, rap, tap; cf. Du. flappen strike, clap.] 
1. trans. To strike with a sudden blow. Obs. 
exc. dial. 2. To strike with something 
flexible and broad ME. b. inir. To make a 
flap or stroke 1581. 3. (rans. To toss smartly 
(now dial.) ME.; intr. to flop down (colloq.) 
1000. 4. inir. To swing or sway about loosely ; 
to flutter 1529. b. trans. (causal) To cause to 
flap 1565. 5, intr, Of a hat: To have the 
flaps swaying up and down 1679; trans, to 
pull down the flaps of 1751. 6. trans. To 
move up and down, beat (the wings) 1567. 
Also absol, and inir. Also of wings. 7. intr. 
(with adv.) To make way by flapping 1775. 
1. To f. in the mouth (with a lie): to tell a bare- 
faced falsehood to. 2. They flapp'd my light out 
as I read TENNYSON. 4. The cheery deep-red 
curtains flapped and fluttered idly in the wind 
DICKENS. 5. trans. They had flapped their hats 
over their eyes SMOLLETT. 7. A slate-blue heron 
flapped fifty yards up the creek KINGSLEY. 
Flapdoodle (flepd&-d'D, sb. collog. 1833. 
[Arbitrary.] 1. ‘The stuff they feed fools 
on’, MARRYAT. 2. Nonsense; ‘bosh’; also, à 
gowgaw 1878. Hence Flapdoo-dle v. intr. to 
talk nonsense. 

{Flap-dragon (flæpdræ:gğn), sb. 1588. [f. 
FLAP v. + DRAGON.] ‘A play in which they 
catch raisins out of burning brandy and, 
extinguishing them by closing the mouth, 
eat them’ (J.). Also, that which is thus caught 
and eaten. —1022. 

S art easier swallowed then a f. SHAKS. 

E Fla:pdragon v. to swallow, as a f. SHAKS. 

apjack (fl&-p,dsiek). Now dial. or U.S. 
1000. [f. FLAP v. (sense 3) + JACK sb.'] 1. A 
pancake; also, an apple turnover. 2. dial. 
The lapwing 1847. 

Flapper (flw:poa), sb. 170. [f. FLAP v. + 
Xe -] 1. One who flaps or strikes another. 
i ence (after Swift): One who arouses the at- 
bention or jogs the memory; a remembran- 
an Also, a reminder, 1726, 2. That which 
10s 1570. 3. A young wild duck 1773. 4. A 
road fin or flipper; the tail of a crustacean 
1836. 5. Applied to young girls who have 
nus yet ‘put their hair up’: sometimes with 
implication of flightiness or lack of decorum 
(slang or colloq.) 1908. 
aft {ithe absent-minded philosophers of Laputal 
in ERES F...in their family..And the 
his Bladde this Officer is. .gently to strike with 
and ihe PT mouth of him who is to speak, 
and the Right Ear of him. to whom the Speaker 
a esseth himself Swirr, Gulliver, HI. ii. 17. 
mea f.-skate, Raia intermedia. 
yw (fl^), sb.' Also (in sense 4) flair. 
pna [f. FLARE v.] 1. A dazzling but un- 
steady light; a sudden outburst of flame. 
3 so fig. Ostentation. 2. Naut. = FLARE-UP 
tin re transf. 1883. 3. Photogr. An indis- 
18 7 image of the diaphragm in the camera 
Dal aan: Gradual swelling or 

wards an F 
E EORETS d upwards 1833; transf. 
qulare (i?a), sb.* dial. 1847. [Of unkn. ori- 
pm un The fat about a pig's kidney. Also 
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Flare (fló»1, v. 1550. [Of unkn. origin 
(perh. Scand.).] 1. trans. To spread out, dis- 
play. Hence, To wave to and fro. 1550. 12. 
intr. To spread out conspicuously —1837. 3. 
To spread or cause to spread gradually out- 
wards 1644. 4, intr. To burn with a spreading, 
unsteady flame; to shine as such a flame 
does; to glow with or as with flame. Also 
transf. and fig. 1632. b. trans. To light up 
with a flare 1745. 

2. Merry W. 1v. vi. 42. 3. Their gunwales f. out- 
wards W. IRVING. A skirt slightly flared about 
the hem 1930. 4. Phr. To f. up: to burst into a 
sudden blaze; hence, to break out into sudden 
anger. 

Flare-up (fl&?r,opp). 1837. [f. the phr.; see 
prec. Usu. stressed on first syll.] 1. A sud- 
den breaking out into flame 1859. 2. fig. A 
violent commotion 1837. 3. Naut. A night- 
signal made by burning something highly 
inflammable 1858. 

2. Some of our young citizens. .got into a flare- 
up with a party of boatmen. .a desperate row it 
was too HALIBURTON. 

Flaring (flé-rin), ppl. a. 1593. [f. FLARE 
v. + -ING*.] 1. That flares; tspreading out 
conspicuously —1641; glaring, showy, gaudy 
1610. 2. Of a vessel, etc.: That has its sides 
curving gradually outwards from the base 
1627. 3. Blazing irregularly; shining brightly 
and fitfully 1632. 

3. F. tay brightening as they waste GOLDSM. 
Hence Fla:ringly adv. (Diets.). 

Flash (fies), sb. ME. [- (0)Fr. flache in 
same sense, Central Fr. form of Picard and 
Norman dial. flague - MDu. vlacke.] A pool, 
a marshy place. Now local. 

Flash (fle), sb.* 1560. [f. FLASH v.] 

I. 1. A sudden outburst of flame or light; 
a sudden, quick, transitory blaze. 2. transf. 
The brief period during which a flash is vis- 
ible 1625. 3. A brief outburst of something 
regarded as resembling a flash 1002. 4. 
Superficial brilliancy; ostentation 1605. 
A brilliant or showy person; usually, a cox: 
comb, fop —1808. 6. A preparation of cayenne 
pepper or capsicum with burnt sugar, for 
colouring spirits 1820. 7. U.S. A brief tele- 
graphic news dispatcb. 

1. Three flashes of blue Light'ning DRYDEN. 
Phr. F. in the pan: lit. an explosion of gunpowder 
without any communication beyond the touch- 
hole: fig. an abortive effort or outburst. 2. Inaf.: 
E rt 3. Flashes of Merriment Haml. 
v. i. 210. 

II. (cf. Fuasn v. I.) 1.¢ A sudden move- 
ment of water; a splash; a breaker 1713. b. 
A sudden rush of water, let down trom à 
weir, to take a boat over shallow places 1677. 
12. transf. A sudden burst of rain, wind, ete, 
-1808. 3. A contrivance for producing à 
‘Flash’ (senses II. 1, 1b.) 1768. 

Comb.: f.-flue, the flue underneath an egg-end 
or similar externally fired boil -lamp, (4) 
Photogr. a lamp used to give a ight; (b) an 
electric torch (see TORCH 8b.); light, (a) a light 
so arranged as to give forth sudden flashes, used 
for signals and in lighthouses; (b) Photogr. à 
sudden light, usually made by blowing magnesium 

owder through a small flame; -pan, (a) the pan 

‘or holding the priming in an old flint-lock; (b) a 
pan in which powder is flashed as a signal; 
-point — flashing-point; -test, a test to deter- 
mine the flashing-point of kerosene, etc. ; -wheel, 
a sort of paddle-wheel revolving in a chase or 
curved water-way, by which the water is raised 
from the lower to the higher level. 

Flash (fies), a. Chiefly collog. 1700. |f. 
FLAsH sb.'] 1. Gaudy, showy; ‘swell’ 1785. 
2. Counterfeit, sham 1812. 3. slang. Knowing, 
wide-awake, ‘fly’ 1812. 4. Connected with or 
pertaining to the class of sporting men, or 
that of thieves, tramps, and prostitutes 1700, 
b. Thieves’ cant, slang 1746. 

1. F. fellows, who live nobody knows where 
1785. Meurice's f. hotel 1841. 2. F. notes 1821. 
4. Poor Tom was. . Full f., all fancy BYRON. Af. 
crib 1839. 


5 


Flash (fief), v. ME. lapp. echoic; cf. 
plash, dash, splash, slash.) 
I. 1. intr. Of the sea, waves, etc.: To rush 


along the surface; to rise and dash. Also 
with up. 12. trans. To dash or splash (water) 
about, abroad, upon —1818. 3. To send a flash 
or rush of water down (a river); also absol. 
Also, to send (a boat) down by a flash. 1791. 

1. The Tivy . flashed in a sheet of foam through 
the chasm MEDWIN. 


FLASK 


1L. trans. To slash; also, to dash —1548. 

III. [app. transf. from sense I. 1] 1. intr. 
Of fire orlight: To break forth suddenly. Of 
lightning: To play. ME. b. Of a hydro-car- 
bon: To give forth vapour at igniting tem- 
perature 1890. 2, To emit or reflect light 
suddenly or intermittently; to gleam 1791. 
3. trans. To emit or convey (light, fire, ete.). 
in a sudden flash or flashes. Also transf. 
and fig. 1589. 4. intr. To come, move, or pass, 
like a flash of light 1590. 5. To break out 
into sudden action; to pass abruptly into a. 
specified state 1605. 6. trans. To cause to 
flash; to kindle or illuminate with a flash 
1632, 7, To express or communicate by a 
flash or flashes 1789. 8. intr. To make a dis- 
play, show off. Now collog. or slang. 1607. 
9. a. Glass-making. trans. and intr. To expand 
into a sheet. Also (rans. To cover (colour- 
less glass) with a film of coloured glass. 1839. 
b. Elecir. To make (a carbon filament) uni- 
form in thickness, by plunging it when 
heated into a heavy hydro-carbon gas 1888. 

1. Lightning flashed about, the summits of the 
Jungfrau TYNDALL. Phr. To f. in the pan: lit. 
said of a gun, when the priming is kindled with- 
out igniting the charge; fig. to fail after a showy 
effort. 2. Flash'd all their sabres bare TENNYSON. 
Her eyes flashed 1857. 3. His eyes flashed fire 1854. 
4. Ever and anone the rosy red Flasht through 
her face SPENSER P. Q. III. ji, 5. 5. Phr. To f. uU. 
to burst into sudden passion or anger. 7. The 
intelligence was flashed next day all over England. 
BURGON. 

Fla:sh-board. 1768. [f. FLASH v. + BOARD 
sb.) A board set up on edge on a mill-dam, 
when the water is low, to throw more water 
into the mill-race. 

Flasher (fle-foz 1011. [f. FLASH v. + 
-pr!,] 1. One who or that which flashes. 12. 
A person of brilliant appearance or accom- 
plishment —1780. 3, a. ‘A name of the lesser 
butcher-bird: see Flusher’ (Ogilvie). b. A 
fish (Lobotes surinamensis). 1882. 

Flash-house. 1816. |f. FLASH a.4 + 
House sb.] A resort of thieves; also, a 
brothel. 

Flashily (füm-fili), adv. 1730. [f. FLASHY + 
-LY*.] In a flashy manner. 

Flashiness (fle-finés) 1003. [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being flashy. 

Flashing (ffin), vbl. sb. 1073. |f. FLASH 
v. + -ING'.] 1, The action of FLASH v. 2. The 
process of letting down a flash of water to 
carry à boat over shallow places 1791. 3. 
techn. a. Glass-making. (See FLASH v. III, 
9 a.) 1832. b. Elecir. (See FLASH v. LII. 9 b.) 
1892. 

‘attrib. and Comb., as f.-furnace (sense 3 n); fe- 
point, the temperature at which the vapour 
Pag off from an oil or hydrocarbon will flash or 
ignite. 

Flash-man. (Also as two wds.) 1780. [f. 
FLASH a.] a. One who is flash; a companion 
of thieves; a fancy-man. b. A patron of the 
ring; a ‘swell’ 1812. 

Flashy (fle-fi), a. 1589. [f. FLASH 8b.* and. 
v. + -Y'.] Tl. Splashing -1011. 12. Watery, 
frothy —1771; tinsipid —1847; fig. trifling; 
void of meaning, trashy —1745. 3. Giving off 
flashes; sparkling, brilliant. lif, and fig. Also, 
lasting only for a flash. 1609. b. Showy, but 
shallow; cheaply attractive 1600. t4. Exci- 
ted —1781. 5. Showy; gaudy, glaring 1801. 
6. Of persons: Fond of cutting a dash 1687. 

3. A fine, f., disagreeable day Scorr. b. A f. 
rhetorician DE QuINCEY. 6. Veteran topers, f. 
young men, visitors from the country Haw- 
THORNE. 

Flask (flask), sb. OE. [In sense 2-Fr. flasque 
(xv); in sense 3 prob. — It. fiasco; the Fr. 
form (OFr. flasche, flaske) represents med.L. 
flasca (Isidore), the It. form. med.L. flasco, 

(see FrAGON); ult. origin dubious.] 

Tl. In OE.: A vessel for carrying liquor. 2. 
A case of leather or metal (or formerly of 
horn) to carry gunpowder in. Now powder-f. 
1549. 3. A bottle, usually of glass, of bulbous 
shape, with a long narrow neck; often 
covered with wicker-work or plaited grass, 
etc., for protection, as in Florence flasks, in 
which wines, oil, etc., are exported from Italy. 
In verse occas. = bottle. Also, the contents 
of a flask. 1693. b. A flat bottle of glass or 
metal for the pocket; used to carry wine or 
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spirits for a journey 1814. c. Mining. An 
iron bottle, of 76} pounds capacity, in which 
quicksilver is sent to market 1872. 4. Found- 
ing. A frame or box used to hold a portion 
of the mould for casting. [ta distinct wd.] 
1697. 

Comb.: f.-leather, a fastening for a powder-f.; 
shell, a mollusc whose shell is f.-shaped. 

fFlask, sb.* 1578. [- Fr. flasque, var. of 
flaque plank, — Du, vlak (flat) surface.] The 
bed of a gun-carriage —1800. 

Flask (flask), v. [f. FLASK sb.'] trans. To put 
into a flask. BROWNING. 


Flasket (fla-skét). 1460. [- ONFr. flasquet; 
see FLACKET. Sense 1 appears to be unkn. 
in French.] 1. *A long shallow basket’ (J.); 
also, a similar article made of metal. b. 
dial. A shallow washing tub 1814. 2, A small 
flask 1577. 

1, They gathered flowers to fill their f. SPENSER. 
pie silver stands with golden flaskets grac'd 

Flat (flet), sb. 1801. [alt. by assoc. w. 
Fiar a, of Sc. flet inner part of a house (OE. 
fiet floor, dwelling = ON. fiet, etc. :- Gmo. 
*flatjam, f. *flataz FLAT a.).] 1. A floor or 
storey in a house. 2. A suite of rooms on one 
floor, forming a complete residence 1824. 

2. The rents of these flats seem to be extortion- 
ate 1887. 

Flat (flet), a., adv., and sb.* ME. [- ON. 
flatr = OHG. flaz :- Gme. *flataz, of un- 
certain relationship.) 

A. adj. I. Lit. senses. 1, Horizontally level; 
without inclination. Of a seam of coal: Not 
tilted. 2. Spread out, stretched or lying at. 
full length (esp. on the ground); usu. predi- 
cative (often quasi-advb.) with fall, fling, lie, 
ete, ME.; levelled, overthrown 1560; lying 
in close apposition 1559. b. Paper-making. 
Packed without folding 1890. 3, Without 
curvature, indentation, or projection of sur- 
face; plane; level ME. 4. transf. in Painting. 
Without relief or projection 1755. 5. Broad 
and thin; of a vessel, wide and shallow ME. 

1, Houses..f. a-top SIR T. HERBERT. P. arch 
(Arch.): *an arch in which the sides of the vous- 
soirs are cut 80 as to support each other, but their 
ends form a straight line top and bottom’ 
(Shipley). 2. What ruins kingdoms and lays 
cities f. Miur. P. R. Iv. 363. 3. Thy..f. Medes 
Temp, IN. i. 63. Chest, flat.A chest which has 
lost its rounded front Syd. Soc. Lez. 4. F. tint: 
one of uniform shade. 5. Her feet are f. like a 
Ducks Feet 1697. 

II. Senses of fig. origin. 1. Absolute, down- 
right, unqualified, plain; peremptory. Now 
chiefly of a denial, contradiction, ete. 1551. 
2. Prosaic, dull, uninteresting, lifeless, 
monotonous, insipid 1573. 3. Deficient in 
Sense or vigour; stupid, dull, slow-witted 
1599, 4. Wanting in spirit; dull. Also, out 
of spirits, depressed. 1602. b. Of trade, ete.: 
Dull, inactive 1831. 5. Of drink, etc.: Dead, 
insipid, stale 1607. 6. Of sound, etc.: Not 
clear and sharp; dead, dull 1626. b. Mus. Of 
a note or singer: Relatively low in pitch; 
below the true pitch. Of an interval or 
scale: = MINOR. 1591. 7. Gram. ta. Of an 
accent, a syllable: Unstressed —1612. b. Of 
a consonant: Voiced 1874. 8. Comm. Un- 
varying, fixed 1898. 

1, That in the Captaine's but a chollericke 
word, Which in the souldier is f. blasphemie 
SHAKs. A f. calm 1880. F. disobedience 1891. 
Phr. That's f.: an expression of one's final re- 
solve. 2. How weary, stale, f., and vnprofitable 
Seemes to me all the vses of this world SHAKS. 
A dull, f. Presbiter preached PEPYS, My news 
falls f. DICKENS. 4.b. A f. market for maize 1894. 
5. A scent of f. ale GEO. ELIOT. 6. Arions Harpe, 
Now delicately £., now sweetly sharp DRUMM. 
or HAWTH. B, D, E, etc. flat: a semitone lower 
than B, D, E, etc. 8. The f. cost, a f. fare, a f. 


Comb.: f. arch (see I. 1, quot.); -bedded a. 
(Geol.), having a naturally plane cleavage; -bill, 
à bird having a broad flat bill, e.g. one of the 
genus Platyrhynchus; -car (U.S.), a railroad car 
consisting of a platform without sides or top; 
. chisel, a smoothing chisel; f. impression 
(Printing), see flat pull: f. nail, a small sharp- 
pointed nail, with a flat thin head; f. pull 
Printing), *a simple oon without under or 
over-laying’ (Jacobi); f. race, a race over clear 
and level ground; -rail, ‘a railroad rail consisting 
of a simple flat bar spiked to a longitudinal 
sleeper’ (Knight); f. rod (Mining), one of a 
series of rods for communicating motion from 
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the engine, horizontally, to the pumps or other 
machinery in a distant shaft; f. rope (for mining 
shafts), one made by sewing together a number 
of ropes, making a wide flat band; -sheets pl. 
(Geol. and Mining), ‘thin beds, flat veins, or 
blanket veins or deposits of some mineral usu- 
ally different from the adjacent layers; often 
contact-deposits’ (Standard Dict.); -tool, (a) ‘a 
turning chisel which cuts on both sides and on 
the end, which is square' (Knight); (b) an elonga- 
ted conical tool used in flat chasing; -ware, 
plates, dishes, saucers and the like, collectively, 
as distinguished from hollow ware. See also 
Main Words. 

B. adv. +1. By horizontal measurement 
1663. 2. Downright, absolutely, positively, 
plainly; entirely, fully, quite. Now rare. 
1577. t3. Directly, exactly —1654. 

2. Sir Harry contradicted him f. 1770. 

C. absol. and sb.* 1. absol. (quasi-sb.) That 
which is flat; e.g. the flat surface of a sword, 
etc. ME. b. Level ground. Also, A race- 
course without hedges or ditches. 1836. 2. A 
horizontal plane; a level as opp. to a slope 
1605. fb. A geometrical plane; an even sur- 
face -1674. 3. Building. The horizontal part 
of a roof, usually covered with lead 1842. 4. 
Mining. A horizontal bed or stratum of coal, 
stone, etc.; a horizontal vein or portion of a 
vein of metal 1747. 5. A piece of level ground; 
a plain; also fig. ME.; a swamp 1610. 6. Usu. 
pl. A nearly level tract, over which the tide 
flows; a shallow, shoal 1550. 7. Something 
broad and thin (see quots.) 1545. 8. Something 
broad and shallow (see quots.) 1040. 9, Ship- 
building. a, pl. ‘All the floor-timbers that 
have no bevellings in mid-ships' (Smyth) 
1815. b. The partial deck or floor of a par- 
ticular compartment 1869. 10, Theatr, A 
part of a scene mounted on a wooden frame 
which is pushed horizontally or lowered on 
to the stage 1807. 11. House-Painting. A 
surface painted so as to appear dead (see 
DEAD a.V.1.). Also, the pigment employed for 
this. 1823. 12. slang. A person who is ‘only 
half sharp’; a simpleton 1762. 13. Mus. a. A 
note lowered half a tone below the natural 
pitch. b. The sign b which indicates this 
lowering of the note. 1589. 

1. The f. of the hand Scorr, of the back DICKENS. 
b. In steeple-chases, hurdle races, and on the f. 
1886. 5. The Cambridgeshire flats or marshes 
1859, 6. The boat grounded on the flats a little 
to the east of the pier 1813. 7. Flats, a cant name 
for playing cards J. H. Vaux. Small drawings. . 
greatly injured by the. .deep gold flats brought 
close up to them 1886. 8. a. A broad flat-bot- 
tomed boat 1749. b. A broad shallow basket 
for packing produce for market 1640. c. U.S. = 
flat-car (see A. Comb.) 1864. d. U.S. A low- 
crowned hat 1859. 13. Phr. Sharps and flats: 
the black keys of the keyboard of a piano; also 
punningly, sharpers and their victims. 

Flat (flet), v. 1607. [f. Fiat a.) t1. trans. 
To lay flat, raze, overthrow —1637. 2. Naut. 
To force (the sail) flat against the mast 1642. 
3. trans. To make flat in shape. Now ordi- 
narily FLATTEN, 1013. +4, intr. To become 
flattened —1725. t5. trans, To make dull, in- 
sipid, or spiritless 21710; intr. to become dull, 
depressed or feeble 1718. +6, Mus. To lower 
by one semitone —1085. 7. To cover (a sur- 
face) with lustreless paint; in Carriage-build- 
ing, to remove the gloss from (a surface) 1842. 
8. U.S. To reject (a lover) 1859. 

4. U.S. To f. out: to become gradually thinner. 
Hence fig. to prove a failure, to collapse, ete. 5. 
intr. Their loyalty flatteth and deadeth by degrees 
FULLER. 

Hence Fla-tted ppl. a. 

Fla-t-boat. (Also as two wds.) 1600. 1. 
A flat-bottomed boat, used for transport, 
esp. in shallow waters. b. U.S. A large 
roughly-made boat formerly much used for 
floating goods, etc., down western rivers 1837. 

Fla-t-bottom, sb. 1579. A boat with a 
flat bottom. Also attrib, 

Fla:t-bo:ttomed, a. 1582. Having a flat 
bottom: chiefly of a boat. 

Fla-t-cap. 1598. fl. A round cap with a 
low, flat crown, worn in 16-17th c. by London 
citizens —1891. 12. One who wears a flat- 
cap; esp. a London citizen or 'prentice -1822. 
E. Size of writing paper, 14 x 17 inches 

75. 

Flated (fé-téd), a. 1887. If. flat-, pa. ppl. 

stem of L. flare blow + -Ep'.] Phonetics. Of 
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consonant-sounds: Produced by flatus, i 
by breath without vibration 3m 
ili ion of the voca] 

Flat fish, fla-t-fish. 
family Pleuronectidx, 
sole, turbot, plaice, etc. 

Fla-t-foot. 1870. A condition of the foot in 
which the tarsus possesses little or no arch, 

Fla:t-foo-ted, a. 1601. [Stress variable.) 
1. Having flat feet (see prec.); splay-footed, 
2. U.S. collog. Downright, plain and positive 
1846. 

Fla:t-head. 1832. 1. One who has a flat 
head; spec. a member of a tribe of N. Ameri- 
can Indians erroneously supposed to flatten 
their children’s heads artificially 1837, 2, 
Australia. A fish of the genus Ceratodus 1832, 
3. U.S. ‘A snake which flattens its head, 
as a sp 8 of Heterodon’ (Cent. Dict.) 1888, 
4. Arch. An ornament of an archivolt with a 
flat uncarved surface 1883. Hence Fla't- 
hea-ded a. 

Fla-t-iron, sb. 1810. An iron with a flat 
face for smoothing linen, etc. Also attrib, 
Hence Fla-t-iron v. to smooth with a flat- 
iron. 

tFla-tive, a. 1599. 
L. flare blow  - 


1710. Fish of the 
which includes the 


1. flat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
perh, after contemp, 


inflative, med.L. inflativus, in same sense.) 
Flatulent —1607. 
Fla'tland. 1884. An imaginary land in 


space of two dimensions. 

Fla:tling(s. Now arch. or dial. 
FLAT a. + -LING(S*.) 

A. adv. 1, At full length, flat, 2. With the 
flat side 1470. 3. Of motion: Horizontally 
1598. 4, dial, Plainly, peremptorily 1847. 

2. So that the blade struck me flatlings SCOTT, 

B. adj. (flatling.) Of a blow: Dealt with 
the flat side of a weapon —1609, 

fFla:tlong, adv. 1570. [f. as prec. + 
-LONG.] 1. In or into a prostrate position 
-1632, 2. With the flat side; with the flat 
sides in contact —1648. a a 

Flatly (fla-tli), adv. ME. [f. FLAT d. 
-LY*.] 1. In a prostrate position. ? Obs, 2. 8. 
with small eurvature 1797. b. Without relict 
1883, 3. Plainly, bluntly; decisively 1562; 
absolutely, completely 1577. 4. Spiritlessly; 
without zest 1644. 

3. F. against Scripture Mint. 4. We shall but f. 
relish the most poinant meates DIGBY. 4 

Flatness (flo-tnés) ME. [f. FLAT a 
-NESS.] 1. The quality or condition of being 
flat. 2. The quality of having a small curva; 
ture 1683. 3. * Want of relief or evs 
(J.) 1702. 4. Plainness (of speech) 18871 
absoluteness 1611. 5. Want of interest ee 
incident 1882. 6. Deadness 1626. 7. NEN 
spirit or energy 1641. 8. Of an author, ete. 


ME. [t 


Prosaic dullness 1049. 
2. The f. of the Earth at the Poles 1796. 4.7 
flatnesse of my miserie Wint. T. II. ll. " 


F, in Cyder 1707. 


1 esse S BACON. 
Flatnesse of Sound Ty common reasons 


7. The f. of being content witl 


PALEY. c 
Fla-t-nose. 1636. A. sb. One who (1580) 
flat nose. B. adj. Fla‘t-nosed a. 


having a flat nose. 
Flatten giao. 2 rh 
-EN*, s ns. To lay fla! d 
eee dns e FLAT A 3. 1630. 3. niri 
refi.) To become flat or more flat. MEAS 
oul.1721. Of a wind or storm: To 5. To 
in force 1748. 4. = FIAT v. 5. bur (5 
lower (a note) in pitch; also absol. ie 7 
To deprive (paint) of its lustre. ey aoro 
Aviation. To f. out (intr.), to bring Sh the 
plane into allel wibi me 


+ 
1630. [f. FLAT a: 
on the ground. 


a position par 
ground; also, of the aeroplane, 


such a position 1913. 


- more 
Phr. To f. in a sail (Naut.): to extend it 


nearly fore-and-aft of the vessel. ? ething 
Hence Fla-ttener, one who flattens; 50D» 
used for flattening. dH s^] 


Fla:ttening, vòl. sb. 1726. [f. prec. f oy. 


ing, flat. In Glass-making, 
laying out (sheet-glass) flat. 1 ; 

ition. ing), 38 f 
talr, and Comb. (chiefiy in Glass-makind) 
arch, furnace, iron, kiln, oven, stone, Lon c y, + 
Flatter (fx-tox), sb. 1714. If. us 
-ER?.] 1, A workman who makes 50! 
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flat, 2. A tool used in making things flat, 
eg. a very broad-faced hammer used by 
smiths 1874. 

Flatter (flc-toa), v.? [ME. flattere, of unkn. 
origin; perh. back-formation from FLATTERY.] 
fl. inir. To show delight or fondness, e.g. 
as a dog does by wagging its tail —1607. 2. 
trans. To try to please or win the favour of 
by obsequiousness; to court, fawn upon 
ME. 3. To praise or compliment unduly or 
insincerely. Also absol. ME. 4. To gratify 
the vanity or self-esteem of; to cause to feel 
honoured ME. 5. To play upon the vanity 
of; to beguile with artful blandishments; to 
coax, wheedle 1500. 6. To beguile (sorrow, 
ete.); also with fo. Now arch. 1580. 7. To in- 
spire with hope, usually on insufficient 
grounds. Also, To foster (hopes). ME. b. To 
please with the idea (hat. Now chiefly refl. 
1592. 8. To gratify (the eye, ear, etc.) 1695. 
9, To represent too favourably; to exaggerate 
the good points of. Also absol. 1581. 

1, Lyk to the scorpioun..That flaterest with 
thin heed whan thou wilt stynge CHAUCER, 2. To 
f. kings, or court the great GOLDSM. 4. When I 
tell him, he hates Flatterers, He says, he does; 
being then most flattered SHAKS. 5. Priests and 
women must be flattered 1591. 6. F. my sorrows 
with report of it SHAKS. 7. Hope. .doth f. thee 
in thoughts vnlikely SHAKS. 9. Yet the Painter 
flatter'd her a little SHAKS. Hence Fla'tterer, 
one who flatters; esp. one who employs false 
praise to serve his own purposes. 

{Fla‘tter, v ME. [Of imit. origin; cf. 
Tooker, Jluller, fliller.] intr. To float, flutter 

Fla-ttering, ppl. a. ME. [f. FLATTER v.' + 
-ING*.] That flatters, in senses of the vb. 

That f. tongue of yours wonne me A. Y.L. ty. i. 
188. A flatt’ring dreame SHAKS. Opinions. .f. to 
national ity BURKE. A f. painter GOLDSM. 
Hence Fla-tteringly adv. 

Flattery (flo-téri). ME. |- OFr. flaterie 
(mod. flatierie), f. flater vb. flatter (which 
would normally have given flat in Eng.) 
prob. f. Gme. *flat- FLAT a., and orig. mean- 
ing 'pat, smooth, caress'.] 1. The action 
^e of flattering; false or insincere 
dulati blandishment. 2. fig. 
ng delu 

1. F. is the destruction of all good fellowship 
DISRARLI. 2. My friend and I are one: Sweet f. 
SHAKS, 

Flatting (flae-tin), vbl. sb. 1611. [f. FLAT v. 
+ -NG.] 1. The action or process of mak- 
ing flat, spec. the process of rolling metal 
into plates; in Glass-making, the process of 
flattening a split glass cylinder, t2. The pro- 
cess of becoming flat -1675. 3, Gilding and 
House-painting. The action of FLAT v. 7. 
Also concr. The overlaid coat. 1823. 
attrib, and Comb., as f. furnace, hammer, hearth, 
stone, tool (chiefly in Glass-making: see 1); f. 
[i colour, white (sense 3); f.-mill, a mill for 
M tening, esp. one for rolling metal into sheets and 
forming the ribbon from which the planchets are 
cut in coining. 

Flattish (flw-tif), a. 
“ISH'.] Somewhat flat. 

Flatulence (f-tiüléns) 1711. [f. next; 
Bee -ENCE. Cf. flatulency (xvii).] 1. The con- 
n of being charged with gas 1816. 2. 
t x state of having the alimentary canal 
er A with gas; also, the tendency in 
ods to produce this state 1858. 3. fig. 


1611. [f. FLAT a. + 


Windiness, vanity; pomposity 1711. So 
la-tulency (in senses 2, 3). 
Flatulent (fltilent), a. 1599. [- Fr. 


Hlatulent (Paré) — mod. L. flatulentus, f. L. 
fatus blowing, blast, f. flare blow; see 
ANTI Ji: ot a windy nature. Of a tum- 
ous: Turgid with air. —1745. 2. Generating 
oe to generate gas in the alimentary 
E 1599. 3. Attended with or caused by 
Ste of gases in the alimentary 
D - Of persons: Troubled with flatulence. 
55. 4. fig. Puffed up, windy; empty, vain, 
Pretentious 1658. 
. Pease and Beans are f. meat BLOUNT. 3. A f. 
yithma 1655. 4. F. with fumes of self-applause 
FS Hence Fla-tulent-ly adv., -ness. 
st latuosity (flatiwo'siti. 1597. [f. next 
inr Ct. Fr. flatuosité.] 1. = FLATU- 
ANCE 2. —1727. 2. concr. A quantity of wind, 
» Or gas —1601. 
i 'Fla-tuous, a. 1580. [f. med.L. flatuosus, 
* L. flatus (see next) + -ovs. Cf. Fr. flatueuz.] 
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1. — FLATULENT —1720. 2. Caused by in- 
flation. SR T. BROWNE. Hence +Fla-tuous- 
ness. 

Flatus (fié-tos). Pl. flatuses. 1669. [- L. 
flatus blowing, etc., f. flare blow.) |l. A 
blowing; a breath, a puff of wind 1692. 2. 
Path. Wind accumulated or developed in the 
stomach or bowels 1669. 3. A morbid in- 
flation. lit. and fig. 1702. 

Flat-ways, -wise (flze-twé!z, woiz). 1601. 
|f. FLAT a. + -WAYS, WISE sb.'] With the flat 
side uppermost, foremost, or applied to 
another surface; not EDGE-WAYS. 

Flaught (flot, Sc. flaxt), sb. Chiefly Sc. 
[ME. fla3l, prob. repr. either OE. *fleaht or 
ON. *flahir, :- Gmo. *flaytuz, f. either of the 
parallel roots */lax-, *flak- whence FLAW sb.* 
and FLAKE sb.'] 1. = FLAKE sb.* 1, 2. 2, A 
sudden blast. Sc. 1802. 

1, When your eyes Wax red and dark, with 
flaughts of fire between SWINBURNE. 

Flaunt (fljnt) sb. Now rare. 1590. [f. 
FLAUNT v.] 1, The action or habit of making 
a display 1625. 12. Showy dress, finery 
-1611. 

2. a these my borrowed Flaunts Wint. T. IV. 
iv. 23. 

Flaunt (fignt), v. 1506. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Y. intr, Of plumes, etc.: To wave gaily 1576. 
2. Of persons: To move about or display 
oneself ostentatiously, impudently, or de- 
fiantly. Of things: To be extravagantly 
gaudy or conspicuous. 1566. 3. trans. To 
parade, show off 1827. 

1. Orange and lemon trees f. over the walls 
1789, 2. One flaunts in rags, one flutters in 
brocade Pork. 3. [The pirates] flaunted their 
sails in front of Ostia itself FROUDE. Hence 
Flawnting ppl. a. waving gaily or proudly; 
making an obtrusive display. Flau:ntingly adv. 

JFlautino (flautzno) 1724. [It.; dim. of 
flauto flute.) Mus. a. A small flute, piccolo, 
or flageolet. b. A small accordion 1876. C. 
An organ flute-stop 1852. 

Flautist (fljtist). 1860. [- It. flautista, f. 
flauto FLUTE sb.'; see -IST.] One who plays 
the flute; a flutist. 

Flauto (flawto). 1724. [It., = flute.] A 
flute; also, a name for several organ-stops. 

F. piccolo, an octave flute. F. traverso, a traverse, 
or German flute. DANNELEY. 

Flavaniline (fle'vee-niloin). 1882. |f. L. 
flavus yellow + ANILINE.) Chem. A yellow 
colouring matter, C,H,,N,CIH, obtained by 
heating acetanilide with zine chloride for 
several hours to 250-260°. 

Flavescent (fle've:sent), a. 1853. [- flaves- 
cent, pres. ppl. stem of L. flavescere, f. flavus 
yellow; see -EsCENT.] Turning a pale yellow; 
yellowish. 

Flavin (flé-vin). Formerly also flavine. 
1853. [f. L. flavus yellow + -IN'.] Chem. A 
yellow dye-stuff prepared from quercitron 
bark. 

Flavo- (flé'vo), comb. f. L. flavus, indicat- 
ing a yellow tint. 

Flavorous (flé''voros), a. 
ous. 1697. [f. next + -ovs.] 1. 
flavour; 'fragrant, odorous' (J.). 
Having a flavour of (rare) 1885. 

Flavour, flavor (flé'-voa), sb. ME. [- OFT. 
flaor, infl. by savour; the OFr. word, if cogn. 
with It. t/iatore, repr. Rom. *flator, blend of 
L. flatus blowing, breath, and fætor stench.) 
1. A smell, odour. In mod. use: A trace of a 
particular odour. 2, The element in the 
taste of a substance which depends on the 
co-operation of the sense of smell; a slight 
peculiarity of taste distinguishing a sub- 
stance from others; a trace of a particular 
kind of taste; a savour 1697. 3. fig. a. An 
undefinable characteristic quality instine- 
tively apprehended. b. Piquancy, zest. 1699. 

1. An earthy f. DICKENS. 2. The Flavor of 
Canary 1745. Oak..smoke gives the peculiar f. 
to that bacon Mrs, Prozzi. 3. The f. of Socratic 
irony JowkTr. Hence Fla-vourless a. 

Flavour (flévoi, v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 
11. inir. To be odorous, savour, smell. ME. 
only. 2. To give flavour, taste, or scent to; 
to season 1542. 3. To try the flavour of. 
LAMB. 

Flavoured (flé-voad), ppl. a. 1740. [f. 
FLAVOUR sb. and v. + -ED.] a. Mixed with 


Also flavour- 
Full of 
2. fig. 


FLAXEN 


something to impart a flayour 1704. b. Hav- 
ing (a specified) flavour 1740. 

a. Herbs, or flavour'd fruits DODSLEY. b. 
Nicely-flavoured mince-meat 1807. 

Flavouring (flé-vouin), vbi, sb. 1845. lf. 
FLAVOUR v. + -INGA,] 1. The action of 
FLAVOUR v.; also attrib. 2. concr. Something 
used to impart flavour 1845. 


Flavous (fié'-vos), a. 1666. 
yellow + -ovs.] Yellow. 

Flaw (fọ), sb. ME. [perh. — ON. flaga 
slab of stone, prob. :- Gme. *ylax-, *fla3-, 
parallel and synon. with *flak-, whence 
FLAKE sb.?, which flaw closely resembles in 
sense. ] 

I. 71. A flake (of snow); a flake or spark (of 
fire) 21597. 2. A fragment. Obs, exc. Sc. 1605. 
3. a. A turf, or collect, turf 1811. tb. A slab 
of stone 1570. 

1. 2 Hen. IV, IV. iv. 35. 2, But this heart shal 
break into a hundred thousand flawes Lear Il. 
iv. 288. 

Il. 1. A crack, breach, fissure, rent, rift. 
Also fig. 1606. 2. A defect, fault 1586. b. esp. 
An invalidating defect in a legal document 
or procedure, a title, etc. 1616. 

1. Or some frail China-jar receive a F. POPE, 2. 
Thou hast a Crack, F., soft Place in thy Skull 
S. BUTLER. Health without a f. C. BRoNTE. b. A 
f. in the indictment 1883. 

Hence Flaw:less a, Flaw:less-ly adv., -ness. 

Flaw (f), sb.* 1513. [prob. - MLG. vlage, 
MDu. vlághe (Du. vlaag), the primary sense 
of which may be 'stroke'.] 1. A sudden 
blast or gust, usually of short duration. 
Also fig. b. A short spell of rough weather 
1791. 12. fig. A sudden onset; a burst of 
feeling or passion; a sudden uproar or tumult 
—1676. 

1. It blew. .not only by squalls and flaws but a 
settled terrible tempest DE FOE. 2. O, these 
flawes and starts. . would well become A woman's 
story Macb. 111. iv. 63. 

Flaw (fọ), v. 1013. [f. FLAW sb."] 1. trans. 
To make a flaw in; to crack. Also fig. 2. 
inir. To become cracked. tAlso, to break 
off in flakes. 1048. 

1. The Brazen Cauldrons with the Frost are 
fawd DRYDEN. fig. France hath flaw'd the 
League SHAKS. 

Flaw (flo) v.' 1805. [f. FLAW sb.*] intr. 
To blow in gusts; trans. to ruflle as a flaw of 
wind does. rare. 

Flaw, obs. f. FLAY. 

Flawn (fln). arch. ME. [- OFr. flaon (mod, 
flan FLAN) :- med,L. flado, fladon- (X) 
-Frankish *flado flat cake (Du. vlade, vla 
pancake) :- WGme. *flapó.] A kind of 
custard or cheese-cake. Also, a pancake. 

Flawy (floi) a. 1712. [f. FLAW sb.! and * 
+ -Y] 1. Full of defects. 2. Gusty 1828. 

Flax (fiæks), sb. (OK. flex (fleaz) = OF ris. 
flax, (M)Du. vlas, OHG. flahs (G. flachs) $= 
WGme. *flaxsa, prob. to be referred to 
Gmc. *flax- *flex- i= IE. *plok- *plek- in Gr. 
mhéxew, L. plectere, G. flechten plait.) 1. The 
plant Linum usitatissimum bearing blue 
flowers which are succeeded by pods con- 
taining the seeds known as linseed. It is 
cultivated for its textile fibre and for its 
seed. 2. The fibres of the plant whether 
dressed or undressed. Also transf. ME. 3. 
As a material of which a candle or lamp 
wick is made; the wick itself -1632. 4. Cloth 
made of flax; linen OE. 

1. F.. is called of the Northen men lynt TUR- 
NER. Mountain F., (1) Linum catharticum; (2) 
Erythrea centaurium, New Zealand  F., 
Phormium tenaz (also called f.-bush, -lily, -plant), 
a native of New Zealand, the leaves of which 
yield a textile fibre. 3. The smoking f. shall he 
not quench Zsa. 42: 3. 

attrib. and Comb. 1. General: as in f. 
-fibre, -mill, -sandal, -thread, etc. 2. Specia 
.-brake, a toothed instrument for bruising f.- 
stalks; -comb, a f.-hackle; -cotton, cottonized 
flax; -hackle, an instrument for hackling or 
straightening the fibres of the flax; -wench, 
-wife, -woman, a female f. worker. 

b. In plant-names, as f.-weed, Linaria vulgaris, 
toad-flax; ete, 

Flaxen (flee-kstn, flie-ks'n). 1520. 
sb, + -EN*.] 

A. adj. 1. Made of flax 1521. 2. Of the 
colour of dressed flax 1523. 3. Of or pertain- 
ing to flax 1707. 

1. A f. thread 1825. 2. All F. was his Pole Haml. 


If. L. flavus 


If. FLAX 


FLAX-SEED 


m 196. 3. The f. trades of the United Kingdom 


1B. sb. Material made of flax; linen; a 
linen cloth —1696. 

Fla:x-seed, fla-xseed. 1562. The seed 
offlax,linseed. b. The plant Radiola mille- 
grana 1848. 

Flaxy (flw-ksi), a. 1634. [f. FLAX sb. + -Y'.] 
Like flax; made of flax, j 

Flay (fé), v. Pa. t. and pple. flayed. 
(OE. fléan = MDu. vlae(gh)en (Du. vlaen), 
ON. flá :- Gmc. *flaxan, of unkn. origin.) 
1. trans. To strip off the skin of; to skin. 
b. To excoriate ME. 2. fig. and transf. 1584. 
3. To strip or peel off (skin); also transf. ME. 

1. No doubt, they would have flea'd me alive 
CONGREVE. b. With a back flayed and an eye 
knocked out MACAULAY. 2. To f. the people with 
requisitions FROUDE. To f. an author 1884. 3. 
It [the frost] flaw'd the very skin of my face 
EVELYN. 

Hence Flay-er, one who flays or fleeces. Flay-- 
flint, a skinflint. 

Flea (fit), sb. (OE. fléa(h), corresp. to MLG., 
MDu. vió (Du. vloo), OHG. flöh (G. floh), ON. 
Jló; repr. Gmc. base *flaux- or perh. *plaux- 
(cf. FLEE v.).] A small wingless insect (or 
genus of insects, Pulez, the common flea 
being P. irritans), well known for its biting 
propensities and its agility in leaping; it 
feeds on the blood of man and of other 
animals. b. = flea-beetle (see Comb.) 1805. 
C. transf. of small crustaceans which leap 
like a flea 1888. 

A f. Hath smaller fleas that on him prey; And 
these have smaller still to bite ‘em SWIFT. C. 
SAND-F., WATER-F. (see the sbs.). 

hr. A f. in one's ear: a stinging or mortifying 
reproof, rebuff, or repulse: chiefly in phr. £o go 
(send, etc.) away with a f. in one's ear. 

Comb.: f.-beetle, a small leaping beetle of the 
genus Haltica, destructive to ho S, ipe-vines, 
turnips, etc.; -louse, a vem plant-louse of the 
genus Psyllide; t-seed, Plantago psyllium; 
-wood, bog myrtle, Myrica gale. 

Flea (fli), v. Also dial. fleck. 1610, 
prec.] To rid of fleas. 

Flea:-bane. 1548. [See BANE sb.] A name 
of plants: esp. a. the genus Inula (or Puli- 
caria); b.thegenus Erigeron 1813; c. Plantago 
psyllium (from the appearance of the seed) 
1578. 

Flea:-bite, 1570. [f. FLEA sb. + BITE sb.] 
1, The bite of a flea, or the red spot caused 
by it. 2. fig. A trifling inconvenience or dis- 
comfort 1582, 

Flea-bitten, a. 1570. [f. as prec. + BITTEN 
ppl. a.) 1. Bitten by (or full of) fleas 1621. 
2. Of the colour of a horse, etc.: Having 
bay or sorrel spots or streaks, upon a lighter 
ground, 

ES n) of a flea-bitten blue or grey E. 


ESSE. 

Fleak(e, obs. or dial. f. FLAKE. 

Fleam, obs. and dial. var. of PHLEGM. 
Fleam (flim), sb: 1552. [- OFr. ftieme (mod. 
flamme):- Rom. *fleutomum (med.L. fte- 
domum, fletoma), for late L. phlebotomus 
= Gr. $AeBoróuov, subst. use of n. of adj. (see 
PHLEBOTOMY).] 1. A surgical instrument for 
letting blood or for lancing the gums; a 
lancet. Obs. or arch. exc. in U.S. 2. A lan- 
cet for bleeding horses 1616. 

Comb, f.-tooth, a fleam-shaped tooth of a saw. 

Fleamy, obs. and dial. var. of PHLEGMY. 

Flear, obs. f. FLEER. 

Fleawort (fli-wpat). (OE. fléawyrt, f. FLEA 
8b. + WoRT'.] A name of plants: esp. a. 
Inula conyza, and some species of Cineraria 
and Erigeron, supposed to destroy fleas; b. 
Plantago psyllium, the seeds of which resem- 
ble fleas. Cf. FLEABANE. 

Flebotomy: see PHLE-. 

\Fléche (fef. 1710. [Fr., primarily 
'arrow'.] 1. Fortif. = ARROW 7. 2, Arch. A 
slender spire 1848. 

Fleck (flek), sb.' 1598. [Proximate source 
may be ON. flekkr sb., flekka vb., or MLG., 
MDu. vlecke (Du. vlek) = OHG. flec, fleccho 
(G. fleck, flecken), of unkn. origin.) 1, A 
blemish, freckle, spot. Also fig. 2. A flake, 
speck 1750. 

1. fig. Flecks of sin TENNYSON. 2. Flecks and 
"Hence Fle'ckless a. without spot or bl 

4 be Spot 01 
Fleck, sb.* Now dial. 1575. = FLARE a. 
Fleck (fick), v. ME. [See FLECK 8b.', which 


it. 


766 


occurs much later.] To spot, streak, or 
stripe; to dapple, variegate. 

Two Kids Both fleck’d with white DRYDEN. 

Fleck, v.* Now dial. 1565. [perh. var. of 
FLAG v.'] intr. To fly low; to flit, flutter 
about. Also transf. and fig. 

Flecker (fie-koi), v. 1828. [f. FLECK v. + 
-ER*] To mark with flecks; to scatter like 
flakes, 

tFlect, v. rare. 1548. [- L. flectere bend.] 
trans. To bend. lit. and fig. —1578. 

Flection, -al, -less: see FLEXION. 

Flector, (füe-któz, -o3). 1666. [f. FLECT v. 
+ -OR 2.) = FLEXOR. 

Fled (fled), ppl. a. 1621. [pa. pple. of FLEE 
v.] In senses of the vb. 

Fledge, a. Now dial. (repr. var. *flecge of 
OE. *flyéóje recorded only in unfligge (X), 
glossing L. implumes; corresp. to MDu. 
vlugghe (Du. vlug), OHG. flucchi (G. fliigge 
is from LG.) :- WGme. *flussja, f. *flus-, 
weak base of */leusan FLY v.'] 1. Fit to fly; 
having the feathers developed, fledged ME. 
2. Furnished for flight. Const. with. Also 
fig. 1631. 

2. All the fond hopes, which forward Youth and 
Vanitie are f. with Mint, Hence Fle-dgeless a. 

Fledge (fled5) v. 1500. [f. prec.] 1. intr. 
Of a young bird: To become fully plumed. 
Also fig. 2. trans. To bring up (a young bird) 
until its feathers are grown. Also fig. 1589. 
3. To furnish or adorn with or as with fea- 
thers o» down 1597. 4. To feather (an arrow) 
1796. 

2. Shylocke. .knew the bird was fledg'd Merch. 
V. nur. i. 32. 3. The Iuuenall whose Chin is not 
yet fledg'd 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 23. fig. Lightlier move 
The minutes fledged with music TENNYSON. 

Fledgeling, fledgling (fle-dslin). 1830. [f. 
FLEDGE a. + -LING', after nestling.] 1. A 
young bird just fledged. Also fig. 1840. 2. 
altrib., as f. poets. 

Fledgy (fle-dgi), a. [f. as prec. + 
Covered with feathers. KEATS. 

Flee (fl), v. Pa. t. and pple. fled (fled). 
[OE. fion = OFris. flia, OS. fliohan (MDu. 
vlien, Du. vlieden), OHG. fliohan (G. fliehen), 
ON. /ij(j)a, Goth. pliuhan :- Gme. *pleuxan. 
Already in OE. confused with FLY v.'] 

I. intr. 1. To run away from or as from 
danger; to take flight. 2. To withdraw 
hastily, take oneself off, go away. Const. 
from, out of. OE. 3. To make one's escape 
ME. 4. To disappear, vanish. Also with 
away. ME. 5. Occas. used for FLY (= L. 
volare) OE. 

1. The Rogue fled from me like Quick-siluer 
SHaxs. In vain for Life He to.the Altar fled 
PRIOR. 2. Two years later he fled from society 
1848. 4. As I approached, the morning's golden 


mist..fled SHELLEY. 5. Loues golden arrow at 
him should haue fled SHAKS. 

IL. trans, 1. To run away from; to avoid, 
shun OE. 2. To contrive to avoid, escape 
from, evade. Now rare. ME. 

1. 8o fled his Enemies my Warlike Father SHAKS. 
F. fornication 1 Cor. 6:18. 

Fleece (flis), sb. [OE. flos = Du. vlies, 
MHG. vlies (G. vlies) :- WGmo. *fleusa, and 
OE. flés (WS. flies) :- WGme. *fleusi; prob. 
ult. rel. to the base of L. pluma feather.] 1. 
The woolly covering of a sheep or similar 
animal. 2. The quantity of wool shorn from 
a sheep at one time 1460. 3. Anything re- 
Sembling a fleece 1513. 4, Spec. The thin 
Sheet of cotton or wool fibre that is taken 
from the breaking-card 1853. 

1. Its [the Alpaca's] f. is superior to that of the 

p in length and softness SIMMONDS. Order of 
the Golden F.: an order of knighthood instituted at 
Bruges in 1430 by Philip the Good, duke of Bur- 
gundy. 3. Witnesse this snow-white f. vpon my 


head 1600. Soft as th 
Ec Lm e fleeces of descending 


Comb. f.-wool, tj ivi 
Penh hat shorn from the living 


ES Fleeced ppl. a, furnished with a f. 
Fleece (flis), v. 1537. [f. prec. sb.] 1. trans, 
To strip of the fleece; to clip off the wool 
from. lit. and fig. 1628. 2. To pluck or shear 
(the wool) from a Sheep. Hence fig. Now 
rare. 1537. 3. To strip completely of money, 
Property, etc.; to exact money from; to rob 
heartlessly; to victimize 1572. 4. To over- 
Spread as with a fleece or with fleeces 1730. 


th) 


FLEET 


1. A Clergy, that shall more desi 
feed the flock Wrrurm. 3. In bad ina jid 
fleeced and starved GOLDsM, 4, Stones. | fed 


with moss Woxpsw. ~Mleeved 
leecy (flbsi), a. 1567. [f. FLEN 
-Y1] 1. Fleeced, wool-bearing; Laval 


fleece-like nap 1590. 2, Consisting of M 
rived from fleeces; resembling’ a fee 
i 


woolly 1567. 
Aries; The fleecie Starr that bears 


1. F. star = 
Andromeda MILT. P. L. 11. 558, 2. F. wealth 


MILT., skies, snows DRYDEN, waves Loner, 

Fleer (flo) sb.' Now rare. ME. [f, Pum 
v. + -ER'.] One who flees, 

Fleer (fli, sb.* 1004, [f. FLEER v] 1, 
A mocking look or speech. 12. ‘A deceitful 
grin of civility’ (J.) 1727. 

1. Marke the Fleeres, the Gybes Oth, IV. i. 83, 2, 
Such a sly, treacherous f. upon their face SOUTH, 

Fleer (fla), v. ME. [prob. of Scand, 
origin; cf. Norw. and Sw. dial. flira, Da, dial, 
fire grin, laugh unbecomingly.] ti. inir, To 
make a wry face; to grin, grimace —1790. 2, 
To laugh coarsely 1558. 13. To smile obse- 
quiously on, upon —1073. 4. To smile or grin 
contemptuously; hence, to gibe, jeer, sneer 
ME. 5. (rans. To laugh in derision at 1622, 

1. Let her flee nd looke a scew B, JONS, 2 
He whispered to me..'This is a Tythe-goose’ 
and then fleer'd 1747, Hence Flee-rer. Flee'r- 
ingly adv. 

Fleet (flit), sb.' |OE. fléol (once) ship or 
ships collect., f. fičotan float, swim; see 
FLEET v.] 1. A sea force, or naval arma- 
ment; in mod. use, a number of ships under 
the orders of the admiral in chief, or of the 
flag-officer in command of a division, b. A 
number of ships or boats sailing in company 
1697. c. transf. of persons, birds, or other 
objects (now rare) ME. ; a number of vehicles 
or aircraft forming a definite group or unit 
1889. 2. Fisheries. A row of herring nets 
fastened together end to end 1879, 

1. Phr. To go round or through the f.: to be flogged 
on board each vessel in the fleet. 

Fleet (flit), sb.* Now local. (OE. fléot (also 
fičote or -a), corresp. to OFris. fièl, (M)Du. 
vliet, MHG. vlieg, ON. fljót, t. Gmo. *fleul- 
FLEET v.!] A place where water flows; à 
creek, inlet, run of water. 

The Fleet: a run of water flowing into the Thames 
between Ludgate Hill and Fleet Street, DOW & 
covered sewer; hence, the prison which stood near 
it. attrib.: F. books, the records of Fleet s 
riages. F. marriage, one performed clandestinely 
by a Fleet parson in the Fleet; also Fleet- Stren 
marriage. F. parson, one of the disreputable 
clergymen who were to be found about the Flee 
ready to perform clandestine marriages. £+ 
register = Fleet book. it 

Fleet (flit), a.' 1529. [prob. much o 
= ON. füjótr, *fliotr, t. Gmo. *fleul- (see PE 
1. Swift in onward movement; nimble. ts 
primarily of living beings, their move 
etc.; hence of things viewed as self-mo' ed 
thoughts, etc. Not in collog. use. 2. EY! 
escent, shifting; not lasting. poet. 1812. then 

1. Their conceites haue winges, Hos Thir 
arrowes, pileta, wind 24 hg Hs Dii 

orses. .f. and stron; ILT. a . 
pos. fof foot. also fig. Hence Fleetly ado 
Flee'tness, swiftness, transitoriness, [perh 

Fleet (fit), a.* dial, and Agric. 1021. Mow, 
repr. OE, */léat, corresp. to Du. vloot shal 
f. base of FLEET v.!] Shallow. wit = 

Fleet (flit), v.' [OE. fléotan float, B OHG. 
OFris. fliata, OS. fliotan (Du. lieten), [e 
fliozan (G. fliessen), ON. füóla floaty 
i= Gmc. *fleutan.] A 

I. 1. intr. To float; tto sail. 12. eh 
Also transf. —1744. 19. To swim P rater 
Of a person: To be afloat; to travel bY 1698. 
to sail —1725. 15. To fluctuate, waver 
1. Oil doth naturally f. above aa verfio, 
abound —1526. 2 ja. a wale aways 
to pieces —1661. b. To fade or € Ü 
or arch. 1576. 4, To glide away liko UU 
to slip away; hence, to flit, migrate, 
vanish ME. b. trans. To pass, W swiftly, 
(time). rare. 1600. 5. intr. To move : 
to flit, ly ME. ^ 30. 3+ 

1. Still gliding forth, altho’ it f. full slow 1ks, E 
b. How all the other passions f. to 237^, Many 
Our souls are fleeting hence en ‘SHAKS. 
yong Gentlemen. .f. the time carelt Y sition of; 

ILI. Naut. trans. To change the Pa 700; 
shift (a block, rope, etc.). Also 4280 


FLEET 


Fleet (Ait), v.* ME. [prob. f. OE. flét 
cream, f. root of fičotan FLEET v.*; or perh. a 
use of FLEET v.'] trans. To take off that which 
floats upon the surface of a liquid; esp. to 
skim (milk, the cream from milk) Also 
transf. and fig. 

Flee'ten, a. 1618. [Altered f. FLOTTEN, 
assim. to FLEET v.*) 1. (See FLOTTEN.) 2. Of 
the colour of skimmed milk 1618. 3. quasi- 
sb. Skimmed milk. WEBSTER. 

Fleeting (fiti), vbl. sb. Now dial. ME. [E. 
FLEET v. + -ING',] The action of skimming 
a liquid, esp. milk. b. concr. in pl. Skim- 
mings, curds 1611. Comb. f.-milk, skim- 
milk. 

Fleeting (itin), ppl. a. OE. [f. FLEET v.* 
+ -ING*.] That fieets; fshifting, unstable; 
changeable, inconstant —1650; passing swiftly 
by 1600; gliding swiftly away 1697; transi- 
tory 1563. 

The f, Moone No Planet is of mine Ant. & Cl. V. 
ii, 240. Thef. yeare SHAKS. Pleasure the most f. 
of all things JowErr. Hence Flee-ting-ly adv., 
~ness. 

Flegm, Flegm-: seo Phlegm, Phlegm-. 

fFleme, v. (OL. flieman, f. fléam flight :— 
Gmo. *plauymon, f. ablaut var. of *pleux- 
FLEE v.] 1. trans. To cause to flee; hence, 
to banish, exile —1814, 2. inir. To flee, run 
away. rare. ME. only. 

1, Lawe is nye flemede out of this contree HOC- 
orava. Hence fFle*mer, one who puts to flight. 
Fleming (fle-min). (Late OE. Flemingi — 
ON. Flwmingi, later reinforced by MDu. 
Vláming (whence ON.), f. Vldm-, whence 
Vlaanderen Flanders; see -ING*.] 1. A native 


or inhabitant of Flanders. 12. A Flemish 
vessel. DRAKE. 
Flemish (fie-mif), a. 1488. [- MDu. 


Vidmisch (Du. Vlaamsch), = OFris, Flamsk, 
assim. to FLEMING; see -ISH'.] 1. Of or 
belonging to Flanders or the Flemings. absol. 
The Flemish language 1727. 2. Resembling a 
Fleming 1598. 

2. This F. drunkard Merry W. II. i. 23. 

Comb.: F. account, one showing a deficit; F. 
bond (see BOND s5.!); F. brick, a hard yellowish 
brick, used for paving; F. eye (Naut.), ‘a kind of 
eye-splice in which the ends are scraped down, 
lapered, passed oppositely, marled, and served 
over with spun yarn’ (Smyth); F. horse (Naut.), a 
foot-rope at the yard-arms of topsail yards; F. 
point, ‘a Guipure Lace, also known as Point de 
Brabant’ (Caulfield); F. stitch, ‘one of the 
Fillings in Honiton Lace’ (Ibid.). 

Flench, flinch, flense (flenj, flinj, flens), v. 
1814. [- Da. flense = Norw. flinsa, flunsa 
eh 1. MEE To cut up and slice the fat 

a whale or seal), 2. To flay or skin (a 
8eal) 1874, j 7 k 

Flesh (flej), sb. [OE. flésé = OFris. flask, 
OS. flésk (Du. vleesch), OHG. fleisc (G. 
fleisch), ON. flesk swine’s flesh, pork, bacon 
i~ Gme. *flaiskaz, -iz.] 

I. 1. The soft substance, esp. the muscular 
en of an animal body; that which covers 
he framework of bones. 2, transf. The soft 
pulpy substance of fruit, or a plant; that 
Dart which encloses the core or kernel, esp. 
mn eatable. So Gr. odp£, L. caro, Fr. chair. 
re 3. Put for: Quantity or excess of flesh; 

ence, embonpoint 1548. 4, Animal food; in 
rene use, butcher’s meat, to the exclusion 
S poultry, etc., as well as of fish (see FISH 
95). Somewhat arch. OE. 5. The visible 
Siriaco of the body 1606. 
fetus Raw f.: that exposed by removal of the 
nasi and fell: the whole substance of the body ; 
[odd uasi-adob. phr.: entirely. Proud f.: the 
Ld EON AA the granulations which spring up 
f: AR nn ; also fig. To go after or follow strange 
"rim, Diblical expression referring to unnatural 
PA AEA beautefull Prince, beginninge a littel 
ate inf, HALL. 4. No maner of person shall 

Alte y elses: on the same [Fishe] daye 1562. 

LP ugh my f. be tawny 1657. 
whi nae etc. uses (chiefly Biblical). 1. That 
fart has corporeal life OE. 2. The physical 
(of Oh of man; the body OE. b. The body 
ney rist), as spiritually eaten by believers; 
Su » the bread in the sacrament of the Lord's 
DOE OE. 3. Human nature with its cor- 
E en necessities and limitations OE. 4. The 

5 ual appetites and inclinations. In theol. 
Rares the depraved nature of man in its 
ME ict with the promptings of the Spirit. 
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1. What f., what person could be saued PRYNNE. 
Phr. All f. (omnis caro, Vulg. = Hebraistic Gr. 
mca cdp£) ; all animals; in narrower sense, all man- 
kind. 2. In my fleysch y schal se god ME. Phr. 
In (the) f.: in a bodily form; also, in life, living. 
After the f.: in bodily likeness. 3. The thousand 
Naturall shockes That F. is heyre too Han. III. 
i. 63. 4. I know what F. will object FULLER. Sins 
of the f.: esp. those of unchastity. 

Phr. One's (own) f.: one's near kindred or de- 
scendants. Now rare exc. in FLESH AND BLOOD. 
One f.: said (after Gen. 2:24) of husband and wife 
to express the closeness of the marriage tie. 

attrib, and Comb. 1. General: as f.-diet, -market, 
-tint; -eater, -former; -gorged; -pink, -red; etc, 2. 
Special: f.-bird, a carnivorous bird; -brush, a 
brush used for rubbing the body, in order to 
excite the circulation; -flea, the chigoe, Sarcop- 
que penetrans; -&love, a glove used to stimulate 
the circulation by rubbing the f.; -hook, a hook 
for removing meat from the pot; -juice, ‘the red- 
dish acid liquid which is contained in dead 
muscle’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.); -knife = fleshing-knife; 
-meat, flesh as an article of food; -quake [after 
EARTHQUAKE], à trembling of the body; f. side, 
the side of a skin that was nearest the f., opp. to 
grain side; -taster, an officer who tests the whole- 
someness of meat; -traffic, ‘the slave trade’ 
(Smyth); -worm, a worm that feeds on f.; also 
the Trichina spiralis; - wound, a wound that does 
not extend beyond the f. 

Flesh (fief), v. 1530. [f. prec. Sb.] 1. trans. 
To give a taste of the flesh of the game killed 
to (a hawk or hound), in order to incite it to 
the chase. Hence, to render (an animal) 
eager for prey by the taste of blood. 2. 
transf. and fig. To initiate in or inure to 
bloodshed or warfare; to render inveterate, 
harden 1530; to incite, animate (? Obs.) 1573. 
3. To plunge (a weapon) in the flesh, esp. for 
the first time. Also transf. and fig. 1592. 4. 
To clothe with flesh (chiefly fig.) 1601; fto 
fatten —1082. 5. Leather-manuf. To remove 
the adhering flesh from (a skin or hide) 1777. 

1. An old bitten cur..fleshed to the game T. 
ADAMS. 2. Flesht and blooded in the slaughter of 
many thousands of the English nation 1646. 
Fleshing men in leudness and wickedness HY. 
MORE. 3. Impatient strait to f. his virgin-sword 


‘OPE. 

Flesh and blood. OE. [See prec. and 
Boon. 1. The body. b. Mankind, an in- 
dividual man or men OE. c. Humanity 1450. 
2. (One's) near kindred ME. 3. The plant 
Potentilla tormentilla 1853. 

1. In flesh and blood: in a bodily form. To take 
flesh and blood: to become incarnate. b. To be 
‘flesh and blood: to have human feelings and weak- 
nesses, c. Things which flesh and blood cannot 


bear DICKENS. 
Fle:ssh-colour. 1611. [f. FLESH sb. + COL. 


ovm.] The colour of the flesh (of a ‘white’ 
human being) as seen through the skin; ‘a 
light pink with a little yellow’. Hence 
Fle-sh-coloured a. 

Fleshed (flejt), ppl. a. ME. [f. FLESH sb. 
and v. + -ED.] 1. Clothed or furnished with 
flesh. 2. (Cf. Fr. acharné.) Inured to blood- 
shed; initiated; animated by hatred 1591, 

2. Fiesht Villaines, bloody Dogges Rich. III, 1V. 


iij, 6. 

Flesher (fefe). Chiefly Sc. ME. If. 
FLESH sb. + -ER.] 1, A butcher, 2, U.S. A 
fleshing-knife 1885. 

Flesh-fly. ME. [f. FLESH sb. + FLY sb.'] 
1. A fly which deposits its eggs (or larva) in 
dead flesh; a blow-fly. 2. fig. of persons 1582. 

2. These flesh-flies of the land, Who fasten with- 
out mercy on the fair COWPER. 

Fle-shhood. arch. ME. (f. FLESH sb. + 
-Hoop.}] The condition of being in the flesh; 
incarnation. 

God. „who hast thyself Endured this f. E.B. 
BROWNING. 

Fleshiness (fe'finės). ME. [f. FLESHY a. + 
-NESS.] The state of being fleshy; fullness of 
flesh; concr. a fleshy growth. 

Fleshing (fle-fin), vbl. sb. 1576. [f. FLESH 
v.and sb. + -ING'.] 1. The action of FLESH v. 
(sense 1). 2. Leather-manuf. The action of 
scraping off the adhering flesh from a. skin; 
also pl. that which is scraped off 1777. 3, pl. 
Flesh-coloured tights, as worn upon thestage 


1838. 

Comb. f.-knife, a large two-handled implement 
with a blunt edge, used in fleshing skins. 

Fleshless (fle-flés), a. 1586, (f. FLESH sb. + 
-LEss.] Without flesh; lean. 

Fleshliness (fle-flinés). [OE. fl@sélicness: 
see FLESHLY and -NESS.] 1. fa. In OE.: In- 


FLEW 


carnate condition. b. Carnality ME. 12. 
Fleshiness —1611. 
jFleshling. rare. 1548. [f. FLESH sb. + 


“LING. Cf. worldling.|) A fleshly-minded 
person. 

Fleshly (fie:fli), [OE. jiesélió; Bee FLESH 
Sb., -LY*.] 


A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the flesh, i.e. 
the body; = CARNAL. 2, = FLESHY 1, 2. ME. 
13. Of a hound: Fond of flesh. rare. 1570. 

1. The fleschely arm Wycutr. F. fansey 1550, 
lethargie 1602, reasonings CROMWELL. 2. To fatt 
and fleshlye 1562. The f. heart of man MARLOWE, 
F. integuments KANE. 

+B. adv. 1. Corporeally; materially as opp. 
En -1635. 2. Carnally, sensually 
—1612. 

Fleshment (fle:fmént), [f. FLESH v. + 
-MENT.] The action of 'fleshing'; hence, the 
excitement resulting from a first success. 
Lear, 11. ii. 130. 

iFleshmonger. OE. [See MONGER.] 1, 
A buteher —1597. 2. A fornicator, a pander 
—1024. 

Fle'sh-pot. 1535. A pot in which flesh is 
boiled. Hence pl. Luxuries or advantages 
regarded with regret or envy. 

Whan we sat by y* flesh pottes, and had bred 
ynough to eate COVERDALE Ezod. 16:3, 

Fleshy (fle-fi), a. ME. [f. FLESH sb. + -¥*.] 
1. Well furnished with flesh; fat, plump. 2. 
Of, pertaining to, or consisting of flesh ; with- 
out bone ME. b. Of a plant, leaf, fruit, etc.: 
Pulpy, not fibrous 1577. 13. = CARNAL 1, 3. 
-1668. 4. Resembling flesh 1555, 

1. A fine, f., comfortable dame W, IRVING, 2. F. 
morsels DRYDEN. The f. tabernacle HAWTHORNE. 
b. The whole body of the Figge is fleshie 1577. 3. 
F. desires 1608. 4. A fleshie taste 1005. 

Fletch (fletf) v. 1635. [alt. of FLEDGE v. 4, 
which, however, is recorded much later.] 
trans. To fit (an arrow) with a feather. Also 


fg. 

He. .fletches them [his curses) with a prophane 
classical parody WARBURTON. 

Fletcher (fie-tfoa), ME. [- OFr. flech(i)er, 
f. fleche arrow, of unkn. origin; see -ER*.] 
1. One who makes or deals in (bows and) 
arrows. Obs. exc. Hist. or arch. 12. A bow- 
man MORE. 

\Fleur (för). 1841. [Fr.] An ornamental 
flower. Hence Fleured ppl. a. adorned with 
a f. or fleurs. 

Fleur-de-lis (flór də li, lis, flower-de- 
luce (flau’:1 dí ls). Pl. fleurs-de-lis, 
-luce, flower de luces. [Late ME. 
flour de lys — OFr. flour de lys, i.e. flour 
FLowzn, de of, lis (L. lilium lily); late ME. 
and early mod.E. flower de lice or delice (cf. 
AFr. pl. fleurs delices XII) was assoc, W. & 
fanciful L. flos delicia ‘flower of delight’. 
The Fr. form (= ‘lily-flower’) is scarcely 
found in Eng. before xix. The form 
flower-de-luce now survives only as a poetical 
archaism and in U.S. It is prob. of fanciful 
origin.) 1. The flower of a plant of the genus 
Tris (esp. I. pseudacorus); also, the plant. 2. 
The heraldic lily ; a device supposed by some 
to have represented an iris, by others the top 
of a sceptre, or that of a battle-axe, or other 
weapon ME. b. The royal arms of France; 
hence the French royal family, the French 
flag (before 1789), the French nation or 
government ME. 3. The representation of a 
heraldic fleur-de-lis on any article. Also (Fr. 
Hist.) a brand-mark on a criminal 1475. 

Fleuret! (flü*-rét), ||fleurette (flóre-t). 1811. 
[- Fr. fleurette, dim. of fleur flower; see -BT.] 
An ornament like a small flower. 

Fleuret*, 1648. [- Fr. fleuret (xvi) — It. 

in same sense, dim. of fiore flower.] 
Fencing. A fencing-foil. 

ilFleuron (fléron). (In xrv floroun (Chaucer) 
- OFr. floron (mod. fleuron), f. fleur flower.] 1. 
A flower-shaped ornament, used esp. in 
architecture or printing, on coins, etc. 2. 
Puffs of pastry-work for garnishing 1724. 
Hence Fleuronée a. = BOTONÉ. 

Fleury (fü*ri) flory (flo"ri), a. ME. [- 
OFr. floré, flouré (mod. fleuré), f. fleur flower; 
see -Y*.] Her. Decorated with fleur-de-lis; 
esp. of à cross: Having its arms tipped with 
fleurs-de-lis. 

Flew (fia). 1575. [Of unkn. origin.) Usu. 
pl. The large chaps of a deep-mouthed 


FLEW 


hound (e.g. the bloodhound). Hence Flewed 
ppl, a. having flews (of a stated kind). 

Flew, pa. t. of FLY v. 

Flex (fleks), sb. 1907. [abbrev. of FLEXIBLE.] 
Flexible insulated wire. 

Flex (fleks), v. 1521. [- flez-, pa. ppl.stem of 
L. flectere bend.] trans. To bend. Now 
scientific. 

A single muscle. .flexes the thigh 1845. Hence 
Flexed (flekst) ppl. a. bent; now only Her. and 
in scientific use, 

Flex(e, obs. form of FLAX. 

tFlexa:nimous, a. 1621. [f. L. flecanimus, 
f, flex- (see FLEX v.) + animus mind; see 
-ous,] Having power to bend or influence the 
mind —1672. 

Flexibility (fleksibiliti. 1016. [- Fr. 
flexibilité or late L. flexibilitas, t. L. flexibilis; 
see next, -ITy.] 1. The quality of being flex- 
ible; pliancy 1616; adaptability; freedom 
from stiffness or rigidity 1783. 2. Of the 
voice or fingers: Capacity for rapid and 
varied execution or delivery. Also pl. 1795. 

1. The f, and instability of that gentleman's 
nature CLARENDON. F, of limb 1859, of intelli- 
gence 1865, 2. F. of throat 1795. 

Flexible (fle'ksib', a. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
flexible or L. flexibilis, f. as prec.; see -IBLE.] 
1. Capable of being bent, admitting of 
change in figure without breaking; yielding 
to pressure, pliable, pliant 1548. 2. Willing 
or disposed to yield to influence or persua- 
sion; easily led, tractable ME. 3. Capable 
of modification or adaptation; pliant, 
supple 1643. 

1. When the splitting winde Makes f. the knees 
of knotted Oakes SHAKS. 2. Our judge, therefore, 
must not be partial, f., nor ignorant 1533. The 
tender and f, age of her son 1642. 3. A more f. 
rule of judgement 1841. F. polities SYD. 
Situ, Hence Fle:xibleness, flexibility, Flex- 
ibly adv. 

Flexile (fle:ksil), a. Now rare. 1633. [7 L. 
Hlewilis, f. as prec.; see -ILE.] 1, Easily bend- 
ing or bent, pliant, supple, flexible. Of the 
features: Mobile. 2. transf. and fig. a. 
Yielding, tractable 1651. b. Versatile 1744. 

Flexion, flection (fle-kfon). 1603. [- L. 
flexio, f. flex-; see preo., -I0N. The sp. 
flection (xvm) is on the anal. of words like 
direction, etc.) 1. The action of bending, 
curvature; bent condition; an instance of 
this 1656, b. esp. The bending of a limb or 
joint by the action of the flexor muscles. Cf. 
EXTENSION. 1615. 2. tAlteration, change, 
modification —1655; inflexion 1758. 3. eoncr. 
A bend, curve. Also, a joint. 1070. 4. Gram. 
Modification of the form of a word; — IN- 
FLEXION 4. 1005. 

2. Flections and intonations of the voice GROTE. 
4. The f. or conjugation of the verb DE FOE. 

Hence Fle-xional, flect- a. of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of f., esp. in Grammar. Also, of a 
language: Possessed of, or based upon flexions. 
Fle:xionless, flect- a. devoid of f. or flexions; 
only in grammatical sense. 

+Fle-xive, a. 1629. [f. L. flez-; see prec., 
-IVE.] Tending to bend, flexible 1791. 

Flexor (fle-kso). 1615. [- mod.L. flexor, f. 
as prec. + -0R 2.] A muscle whose function it 
is to produce flexion in any part of the body ; 


as, the flexors of the abdomen. Opp. to 
extensor. 
Flexuose (fleksiu,d"s), a. 1727. [- L. 


losus, f. flexus a bending, f. as prec.; see 
-0Sk',] Bot. Winding in and out, undulating, 
crooked. Hence Flexuo'sity, f. quality; a 
winding. 

Flexuoso-, comb. form of FLEXUOSE or 
Frexuous, indicating a flexuous form or 
arrangement. 

Flexuous (fle-ksiu,o8), a. 1605. [f. as FLEXU- 
OSE + -0US; see -UOUS.] 1, Full of bends or 
curves; winding, sinuous. Now chiefly of 
animal and vegetable structures. 2. Moving 
in bends or waves. rare. 1620. 

2. The F. Burning of Flames BACON. 

Flexure (fle-ksiü). 1592. [- L. flexura, f. 
flez-; see prec., -URE.] 1. The action of flex- 
ing or bending; curvature; an instance of 
this. 2. Flexed or bent condition; bent 
figure or posture; bending, or winding form 
1628. 3. Flexibility 1651. 4. concr. Anything 
of bent shape; a bend, curve, turn, winding 
1007. 5. Math. The bending or curvature of 
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a line, surface, or solid 1672. 6. Geol. A 
bending of strata under pressure 1833. 

1. There's those are made For f., let them stoope 
1592. 2. The details. .of giving f. to the rivers, 
[etc.] 1826. 4. Now the last f. of our way we 
reach'd CARY. 5. F. of a curve: its bending to- 
wards or from a straight line. Hence Fle-xural 
a. of or relating to f. 

Flibbertigibbet (fli-boatidsi:bét). — 1549. 
[orig. ftibbergib; prob. imit. of unmeaning 
chatter.] 1. A gossip; a flighty woman. 2. 
The name of a fiend (Lear 11. iv. 120); ap- 
plied in Seott’s Kenilworth to a mischievous 
and flighty urchin 1603. 

Flibustier, var. of FILIBUSTER sb. 

JFlicflac. [Fr.; imit. of a succession of 
sharp sounds.] A kind of step in dancing. 
THACKERAY, 

Flick (flik), sb.' ME. [imit.) 1. A light 
blow, e.g. one given with a whip; also, a 
jerk. 2, The sound of this; hence, any slight, 
sharp sound 1844. 3. coner. Something 
thrown off with a jerk; a dash, splash 1848, 
4. pl. The cinema (slang) 1926. 

Flick, sb.* dial. = FLECK sb.* 

Flick (flik), v. Cant. 1077. 
var. of FLITOH v.) To cut. 

Flick (flik), v.* 1816. [f. FLICK sb.) 1, trans, 
To strike lightly with something flexible, as 
a whip 1838. 2. To remove with a smart 
stroke of something flexible 1847. b. To jerk 
(off, etc.) 1816. 3. intr. To move with quick 
vibrations; to flutter 1853. 4. (rans. To move 
or shake with a flick 1844. 

1. Flicking each other with our towels 1875. 2. 
b. Spots of ink flicked at random out of a pen 
PEACOCK. 4. I was afraid of flicking my line 
into my host's eye 1877. 

Flicker (flikoa), sb. 1849. |f. FLICKER v.] 
1. A flickering movement 1857. 2. A waver- 
ing unsteady light or flame. Also jig. 

2. The last cold f. of twilight 1862. fig. This little 
f. of enthusiasm KANE. 

Flicker (fli-kou), sb.* U.S. 1849. [imit. of 
the bird's note.] A name of various species 
of woodpecker; esp. the yellow-shafted 
woodpecker (Colaptes auratus). 

The flicker’s cackle is heard in the clearing 


(prob. a dial 


THOREAU. 
Flicker (fliko), v. [OK. flicorian, fly- 
cerian (cf. LG. flickern, Du. flikkeren), 


synon. in its earliest use with ME. flakere, 
dial. flacker; see FLACKER v.) 1. intr. Of a 
bird: To flutter or hover; occas., to flap the 
wings. 12. To caress; hen to dally, 
hanker, look longingly (after) -1806. 3. To 
wave to and fro; to flutter; to quiver, 
vibrate, undulate 1450. 4, To flash up and 
die away by turns. Of a flame: To burn 
fitfully. (The prevailing sense.) Also transf. 
and fig. 1605. 

1. Above hir heed her dowyes flikeringe CHav- 
CER. 3. The high masts flicker'd as they lay 
afloat TENNYSON. 4. Sheet lightning, flickering 
harmlessly in the distance FROUDE. The fire.. 
flickers low 1871. Hence Fli-ckeringly adr. 

tFli-ckermouse, 1630. [alt. f. FLITTER- 
MOUSE.] A bat 1708, 

Flidge, obs. f. FLEDGE. 

Flier, alternative f. FLYER. 

Flight (foit), sb.1 [OE. flyht, corresp. to 
OS. fluht, (M)Du. vlucht := WGme. *ftuxti, f. 
weak grade of Gmc. *fleugan FLY v.1] 1. The 
action or manner of flying or moving through 
the air with or as with wings. b. Falconry. 
Pursuit of game, etc. by a hawk; also, the 
quarry flown at 1530. 2. Swift movement, 
e.g. of a projectile ME. 3. fig. A mounting or 
Soaring; an excursion or sally (of the imagi- 
nation, wit, ambition, caprice, etc.) 1668. 4, 
The flight feathers 1735. 5. The distance 
which a bird can or does fly; also fig. and 
transf. 1600. 6. The series of stairs between 
any two landings; also íransf. of terraces, 
locks, ete. 1703. 7. A number of beings or 
things flying in or passing through the air 
together ME. 8. The young birds that take 
wing at one time 1577. 9. A flight-arrow (see 
Comb.) 1464; also = FLIGHT-SHOOTING 1557. 
10. The husk or glume of oats 1831. 11. Naut. 
= FLY-BOAT. 1709. 12. Angling. The set of 
fish-hooks in a spinning-trace 1865. 

1. c. A Royal Air Force unit consisting of about 
five or six machines 1914. 2. The f. of a Javelin 
Pore, of years YOUNG, of ships SHELLEY, of 
clouds RUSKIN. 3. Old Pindar's flights DENHAM. 
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Speculative flights Law. 5. Wi ^ 
S. Rogers, Phr. F. of a sho. De ae 
formed between the muzzle of a gun and the fmt 
graze’ (Smyth). 7. A f. of flies 1556, of an d 
A colos evan E ie ed 
à in the van. 8. 
pigeons 1807. 5. Much Adot, i, doe March t ot 
Jomb, : In titles of officers of vari 
Royal Air Force, as F. Commander, FE 
f-arrow, a light and well-feathered arrow for 
long-distance shooting; -feather, one of the 
wing-feathers on which power of f; depends, 
Flight (foit), sb.* [OE. *flyM = OFris, 
Hecht, OS., OHG. fluht (Du. vlucht, G. fluchi) 
ON. flótti :- Gmc. *pluxtiz, t. weak grade of 
*pleuxan Fixe.) The action of fleeing or 
running away from or as from danger, ete,; 
hasty departure ME. 
Pray ye that your f. be not in the wi 
24:20. "To seek safety in f. 1760, Phr, Toney 
Flight, a. 1581. [f. FLiGHT sb.) Swift, 
fleet 1642, 
Flight (fit), v. 


1571. [f. FLIGHT sb.!, *, 


1. trans, To put to flight; hence, to frighten, 


2. tTo migrate 
in flights 1879, 3, 
1869. 

Flighted (tloi-téd), ppl. a. 1634, [f. FLIGHT 
sb.' + -ED*.] 1. Having a certain flight. Only 
in drowsy-f. Murr, 2, Feathered 1735. 

Flighter (íloitoi). 1825. [Earliest form 
Jlichters (Jamieson), perh., rel. to Se. dial, 
Jlichter flutter, move through the air] 
Brewing. *A horizontal vane revolving over 
the surface of wort in a cooler, to produce a 
circular current in the liquor’ (Knight). 

Fli-ght-shooting, vòl. sb, 1801. |f. FLIGHT 
sb. + sHoorING vòl. sb.) 1. Archery. Dis- 
tance-shooting with flight-arrows, 2. Shoot- 
ing wild-fowl as they fly over 1840. 

Fli-ght-shot. 1455. [f. Fiaut sb.' + SHOT 
sb.] 1, The distance to which a flight-arrow 
is shot, a bow-shot, 2. A shot taken at wild- 
fowl in flight 1887. 

1. Some two flight-shoot to th’ Alehouse J. 
TAYLOR. md 

Flighty (floiti) a, 1552. [f. FLIGHT sb.’ 
E ditt, fleet, rare. 2, Given to flights 
of imagination, humour, caprice, ete; 
guided by whim or fancy; fickle, frivolous. 
Of a horse: Skittish. 1768. 3. Light-headed. 
Also absol. 1802. 
deed go with it Mach. v. 

eed go with it Ma ex 
dania 1878. Hence Fli-ghtily adv. Filigi 
ness. 

Flim-flam (fli-mfliem), 1538. ; 
redupl. formation with vowel variation; 
WHIM-WHAM.} P 

A. sb. 1. A piece of nonsense 1546. 2. : 
paltry trick or pretence 1538. 3. collect. Non: 
sense; humbug, deception 1570. 

3. I tell thee "tis all flim-flam FIELDING. * 

B. adj. Frivolous, nonsensical; also decep: 
tive, sham 1577. 

Flimsy (flimzi). 1702. 
FLIM-FLAM; see -SY.] " 

A. adj. 1. Without strength or sm 
easily destroyed; slight, unsubstanti y 2 
persons, etc.: Frail, delicate ~1763 el 
Without solid value, slight, trivial; frivotoub 
trifling, superficial 1827. | the f. line 

1. As fine As bloated spiders draw fho el 


y pothesis learnt, from Bol g- 


B. sb. 1. slang. A bank-note 1824. 2. n 
or transfer paper; hence, reporters isa? 
1859. Hence Fli-msily adv. Flimsine 
Flinch (finf, v. Also fflench. 156% 


v A C wame. 
OFr. flenchir, flainchir turn aes d, turn 
wW 


T —1752; also, to fly 
© feather (an arrow) 


uer is o're-tooke Vnlesse the 


145, 2. A f. gossi ny 


Symbolic 
d et. 


[prob. based on 


CowPER. I 
WALPOLE. 2. A f. 
broke L. STEPHEN. 


1, intr. To give wi 
ground. In later use: 7 t1 
thing as dangerous, painful, or ai 
12. To slink, sneak off —1622. BusNCH 1883. 
under pain; to wince 1077; Ee (one's 
4. quasi-trans. To withdraw from, 

und) 1674. 4 hing 
Hd The peasants withstood without NOM 
several attacks in front ALISON. % 


without flinching LOCKE. Hence 
action of flinching. Fli«ncher, 
or shrinks from (an undertaking, de 
passes the bottle. Fli-nchingly adv. 


Of the ma 
bred as w« 
1850s from 
coursing d 
Spaniel wa 
Dane was { 
century, (A 
a gun-dog 
V7th-centu 
ofthe High 
haired brec 
for droy 

It has al 
Chinese En 
centre) The 
makes a live 


BREEDS OF DOG 


hich are today kept only as pets and companions nearly all were originally 
>r sporting dogs. (Top left) The all-white Bull Terrier was created in the late 
aiting ancestors. (Top centre) The Pharaohs of Egypt used the Greyhound as a 
as probably introduced into Britain by the Phoenicians. (Top right) The Cocker 
red in the 19th century in Britain for flushing woodcock. (Above left) The Great 
a fighting dog and was used for hunting wild boar in Europe from the I7th 
entre) The Bulldog was first used for bull-baiting in 1209. (Above right) Originally 
uth-eastern Europe the Dalmatian was used as a guard against highwaymen in 
e. (Right) The Scottish Terrier is descended from the old Broken-haired Terrier. 
. (Below left) The Dachschund was bred specially for digging out badgers; this long- 
good sporting dog. (Below left centre) The Pembrokeshire Welsh Corgi was used 
le. (Below right centre) The Poodle was used for sheep-herding and water-fowling. 
n clipped to help it in the water. (Below right) The Pekingese was a pet of the 
. (Bottom left) The Boxer is descended from a variety of Bulldog. (Bottom 
den Labrador isan excellent gun-dog. (Bottom right) The Wire-haired Fox Terrier 
ind alert companion and house dog. (C. M. Cooke, F. W. Simms.) 


THE ROMANTIC EAST 


(Top left) The Thuparama in the Sacred City of Anuradhapura, Cey- 
lon, which enshrines a relic of the Buddha. It dates from the third 
century B.C. (Top right) A ceremonial dancer in a temple at Bangkok, 
Thailand. The dancers wear beautifully decorated costumes, some- 
times with masks, and perform intricate dances full of symbolic 
gesture. (Right) A torii (Japanese gateway) leading to a shrine in 
Yokohama. (Bottom left) The Lakshmi Narayan Temple, New Delhi, 
India, (Bottom right) The Tiger Balm Gardens on Singapore Island. 
The figure in the ornamental group is a Chinese version of Neptune, 
the pagoda behind is a copy of a Chinese temple. (Francis Goodman, 
B.0.A.C., Black Star, J. Allan Cash.) 


FLINDER-MOUSE 


Flinder-mouse (fi'ndoz;jmous). Now dial. 

1481. [f. ME. vlindre (= mod. Du. vlinder, 
butterfly) + MOUSE.] A bat. Cf. FLITTER- 
MOUSE. 

Flinders (flindoaz), sb. pl. rarely sing. 
1450. [prob. of Scand. origin; cf. Norw. 
jlindra thin chip or splinter.] Fragments, 
pieces, splinters, Chiefly in phrases, as to 
break or fly in(to flinders. 

Fling (flip), sb. 1550, [f. next vb.] 1. An 
act of flinging; a cast, throw 1589. 2, Jig. A 
passing attempt at or attack upon some- 
thing; also, a gibe, scoff 1550. 3. A hasty, 
reckless, or wanton movement; a rush. lif. 
and fig. Now rare. 1556. 4. A flinging about 
of the body or limbs; esp. in the dance called 
the Highland f. 1806. b. A plunge; of a horse: 
A kicking out 1508. 5. A fit or spell of un- 
restrained indulgence of one’s impulses 1827. 
16. ‘A thing of nought.’ FULLER. 

2. A f. at the Egyptian crowne GREENE, at the 
clergy 1760. 4. Highlanders..dancing the f. to 
the music of the bagpipe 1806. 5. I should like to 
have my f. out before I marry THACKERAY. 
Fling (fli), v. Pa. t. and pple, flung (fly). 
ME. [perh. — unrecorded ON. *flinga, rel. 
to flengja (Sw. flänga, Da. finge) flog, but the 
sense i8 remote.] 

I, intr, 1. To move with haste or violence 
from or towards an object; to dash, rush. 2. 
Ofa horse, etc. : To kick and plunge violently, 
to be unruly or restive ME. b. Similarly of 
persons, Also, fo f. out: to break out into 
invective or complaint. 1531. 3. Sc. To caper, 
dance 1528, 

1. He flung from me like a whirlwind GALT. As 
Sword that, after battle, flings to sheath Mrs, 
A Colt, giue him the bridle, he 
OSSON. 

IL, (rans. 1. To throw, cast, toss, hurl; esp. 
to throw with violence or hostile intent ME. 
Also absol. 2. refi. = sense I. 1. Also fig. 
1700, 3, To extend (one's arms) with a sud- 
don movement; transf. of a plant, etc. Also, 
to kick up (one's heels), etc. 1057. 4. To cast 
scornfully (one’s eyes, etc.) in a certain direc- 
tion 1654. 5. To emit, send forth, give out, 
diffuse 1032. 6. To throw down ; spec. in 
Wrestling. Of a horse: To throw off (his. 
tider). Also fig. To give a fall to. 1790. 

Y Who loues the King. .F. vp his cap SHAKS, F. 

t enough and some will stick 1706. 3. The 
young colt. . flung up her heels TENNYSON. 5. 
Mut Ind. - About the cedarn allies f. Nard and 
ial oun: Biol MILT. Comus 989. 6. His 
Warrore ed» ng him, and fell upon him H. 


Phrases, 7o J. aside, to disre; 

« To f. ` gard, reject. To f. 
a discard, dismiss; to throw ee squan- 
ae ad. down, to throw on the ground, over- 

Pd demolish. To f. off, to abandon, disown; 
RON. off the scent. To f. up, to throw up (an 
work); to give up, abandon; also (dial.) to 


n 
ine up and utter as a reproach. To f. in one’s 


‘see CAST v. To f, open, to 0| dent, 
Cer T v. To f. 5 pen suddenly 
pr similarly, to f. to, to shut suddenly 

omb, f.-dust, -stink, a street-walker, a harlot. 


Hence Flinger, one who flings; (intr.) a dancer; 
ve horse) à kicker; (trans,) peines y 
Tel. ty Bin, sb. [OE. flint = MDu. vlint, 
sodas Pi (G. dial.) flins and perh. to Gr. 
Tost o lle (see PLINTH).] 1. A hard stone, 
found only. of a steely grey colour, 
With a n arrari nodules, usually covered 
Durest Mate incrustation, It is one of the 
any hi S lve forms of silica. In early use, 
typo of Stone: Also transf. OE. b. As a 
ION anything hard and unyielding ME. 
When ped 9t this stone, as giving off sparks 
nodul ruck with iron or steel OE. 3. A 
eee Pebble of flint ME. 
oti W-heads of f. Lonar. b. Callum, f. to 
fion gCetsiderations, Was penetrable to supersti- 
Steel 1665. qy Parks struck from a Flint and a 
Ph . The F. of the Pistol failed 1079. 


of avari PE a f., a hyperbolical exemplification 


omb.: 
listori; flake, a flake or chip of f. used in pre- 
aa times as a cutting instrument; -gravel, 

ck; shea gining flints; -gun, a gun with a flint- 
+ = next den arrow-head made of f.; t-heart 
Pottery, S “hearted a., hard-hearted; -mill, (a) 
Powder gop Mull in which fünts are ground to 
formerly paa ing with clay; (b) Mining, ‘a mode 
finis studqepted for lighting mines, in which 
le med On the surface of a wheel were 
Succession ke against a steel and give a quick 
of sparks” (Knight); -rope, the stem 
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of the sponge Hyalonema sieboldii ;-skin- 
ning, fig. parsimonious saving; Sai 
made of broken flints set in mortar, and with 
quoins of masonry’ (Knight); -ware, U.S. name 
for STONEWARE, q.v.; -wood, a name in N.S. 
Males for Eucalyptus pilularis: t-wort, a name 
» às growin: ü 
cautibus), according to Pliny, we TOCKS (rudis 

Flint (flint), v. 1803. [f. prec. sb.] To pro- 
vide with a flint or flints; also, to pave with 
flints. 

Flint-glass. 1675. 1. A pure lustrous glass, 
now made from a composition of lead oxide, 
sand, and alkali; originally made with 
ground flint or pebble as the siliceous in- 
gredient 1683. 12. An article made of this 
glass 1766. 3. attrib, 1683. 

1. A Pipe made of Chrystal, or Flint-Glass 1683. 

Flint-lock. 1083. [See Lock sb. I. 5.) a. A 
gunlock in which a flint, screwed to the cock, 
is struck against the hammer and produces 
sparks which ignite the priming. Also attrib. 
b. A gun fitted with this lock. 

Flintstone, ME. [f. FLINT sb. + STONE.) 
= FLINT sb. 

Flinty (flinti), a. 1542. [f. FLINT sb. + 
-Y'] 1. Of, consisting of, or derived from 
flint; containing flint-stones 1591. 2, Resem- 
bling flint 1542. 3. fig. Obdurate, harsh 1536, 

1. F. bulwarkes SHAKS., gravel BACON. 3. The f. 
heart. of base self-interest BURKE. Hence 
Flintily adv, Flintiness. Fli-nty-hearted a, 
having a hard heart or core. 

Flip (flip), sb. 1682. [perh. f. Fur v. with 
the notion of ‘whipping up’ into froth.) f1. 
The slimy scum rising to the surface of salt- 
pans. 2. A mixture of beer and spirit sweet- 
ened with sugar and heated with a hot iron. 
(Cf. egg-flip.) 1695. 

Comb. f.-dog, an iron heated to warm f. 

Flip (flip), sb.* 1692. [f. Furr v.] 1. A smart 
stroke or blow. Also fig. 2. A sudden jerk or 
movement 1821. 3. A flight in aircraft (collog. 
or slang) 1914. 

Flip (flip), v. 1594. [prob. contr. of FILLIP v.; 
but cf. FLIP-FLAP.] 1. To put into motion 
with a flip; to toss (a coin) 1616. 2. To move 
with a flip or jerk. trans. and intr. 1712. 3. 
trans. and intr. To strike smartly and lightly 
(at) 1801. 

1, Flipping the ash from his cigarette 1885. 

Flipe (flaip), v. Chiefly Sc. ME. [Cf. MDa. 
flippe. vb. skin; also north. dial. flipe sb. 
fold or flap, thin piece.] 1. trans. To peel, 
flay. Now dial. 12. To turn up or down, 
fold back; also, to turn inside out —1788. 

Flip-flap (fliipflep). 1529. [redupl. for- 
mation on Frar.) A. adv. With a repeated 
flapping movement 1583. 

B. sb. t1. Something that ‘goes flip-flap’, 
e.g. a hanging piece of cloth, a fan ~1611. 2. 
slang. a. A kind of somersault; also, a costers’ 
dance 1076. b. Fireworks. A cracker 1885. C. 
In a place of amusement, à machine with 
passenger cars hung at the ends of horizontal 
rotating arms 1908, 3. U.S. A kind of tea- 
cake 1876. 

3. Dough-nuts and flipflaps 1876. 

C. adj. That ‘goes flip-flap* 1841. 

Flippancy (flipünsi) 1746. [f. next; see 
-ANCY.] The quality of being FLIPPANT. 

Flippant (fli-pant), a. 1605. [f. Fur v. 2 + 
-ANT, perh. in imitation of heraldic adjs., as 
couchant, etc.) 11. Moving lightly or alertly; 
pliant, flexible, limber —1677.t 2. Of the 
tongue: Nimble, voluble. Hence of persons 
and of conversation: Fluent, voluble. 1794. 
+3. Sportive, playful —1784. 4. Displaying 
unbecoming levity 1724. 5. absol. A flippant 
person 1791. 

1. A bird of the flippantst wing 1622. 2. She was 
wise, a most f. tongue she had CHAPMAN. 3. The 


irrel, f., pert, and full of play COWPER. 4. 
Sherloc pe letters MME. 


Sherlock's f. but entertaining 
D'ARBLAY. 
Hence Fli-ppant-ly adv., -ness. 
(f. Fur v. + 


Flipper (fli-poa), sb. 1822. 
-ER'.] 1, A limb used to swim with; e.g. any 
limb in a turtle, a seal, or a walrus; the fore- 
limb of a cetacean; the wing of a penguin; 
the fin of a fish. 2. transf. The hand 1832. 3. 
Theat. ‘Part of a scene, hinged and painted 
on both sides, used in trick changes’ 
(Farmer). 

Flirt (flat), sb. 1549. [app. an imit. forma- 
tion; cf. flick, flip, and spurt, squirt. So the 
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FLITCH 


verb.] 1. A rap, fillip. Now dial, 1577. 2. A 
sudden jerk, a quick throw or cast, a darting 
motion 1590. 13. A jest; a gibe 1720. 14. ‘A 
pert young hussey' (J.) —1774. 5, One who 

Fumrms (sense 6); also, a person to flirt with 
1732. 6, Watchmaking. ‘A lever or other 
device for causing sudden movement of 
mechanism’ (Britten) 1786, 

2. Hedge-sparrows have a remarkable f. with 
their wings G. WHITE. 4. My aunt told me she 
was a forward f. JOHNSON. 5. A f. too, in the 
Worst and meanest degree of flirtation JANE 
AUSTEN. General Tufto is a great f. of mine 
THACKERAY. 

Flirt (float), v. 1553. [Goes with FLIRT sb.] 
1. trans. To throw or propel with a jerk or 
sudden movement. Cf. FILLIP v. 1583. 12. 
To rap, fillip —1631. 3. To give a brisk, sud- 
den motion to; to flick 1665. 14. a. inir. To 
turn up one's nose; hence, to sneer, gibe, 
scoff al —1734. 1Also trans. 1080. 5, intr. To 
move with a jerk or spring; to spring, dart. 
1583. Also fig. 6. To play at courtship; 
practise coquetry. Often to f. with (a 
person). 1777. b. To play, trifle with 
(something) 1859. 

1, To f. inke in everie mans face DEKKER. 3. 
‘Those birds which have a habit of flirting up the 
tail 1834. T'o f. a fan: to open and shut it with a 
jerk, to wave it smartly. 6. Every man likes to f. 
with a pretty girl, and every pretty girl likes to 
be flirted with GEO. Eror., Hence Fli-rter. 
Fli-rtingly adv. 

Flirtation (fldaté!-fon). 1718. [f. prec. + 
-ATION.] fl. ‘A quick, sprightly motion. A 
cant word among women.' (J.) 1737. 2. The 
action or behaviour of a flirt; tfrivolity; 
playing at courtship. Also transf. and fig. 
1718. 

2. The great art of f. 1876. transf. The flirtations 
.. between Mr. Pitt and Ld. Loughborough 1792. 

Flirtatious (fldaté'-Jos), a. 1834, [irreg. f. 
prec. + -0US, on anal. of ambition, ambitious; 
see -TIOUS.] Given to flirtation; of the nature 
of flirtation. 

Hence Flirta-tious-ly adv., -ness. 

{Flirt-gill (-dsil). Also -gillian, 1592. 
If. Furt sb. or v. + Guu nickname for 
Juliana.) A woman of light behaviour. Cf. 
GILL-FLIRT. 

Iam none of his flurt-gils Rom. d: Jul. 11. iv. 102. 

Flirtigig, -gigs (floutigig(z). dial. 1688. 
|f. Furr v. + GIG sb.'; cf. whirligig.] A 
giddy, flighty girl. 

Flisk (flisk), sb. dial, 1818. [f. next.) 1. A 
whim, a treak. Sc. 2. A fillip with the finger 
1891. 

Flisk (flisk), v. Now dial. 1596. [imit.; 
cf. whisk.) 1. To frisk, caper. 2. trans. To 
put out, displease 1792. 3. To flick 1847. 

1. To flit away the flisking flies GOSSON. Hence 
Fli:sky a. frolicsome; skittish. 

Flit (flit), sb. 1835. [f. Pum v.] a, A re- 
moval. b. A flutter; a light touch 1873. 

TFlit, a. poet. 1590. (var. of FLEET a., in- 
fluenced by Furr v. Cf. also FLIGHT a.) a, 
Swift, quickly-moving -1000. b. Fleeting; 
airy, unsubstantial 1033. 

2. Now, like a stag; now, like a faulcon f. 
SPENSER, 

Flit (flit), v. (ME. Jtitle(n), flulle(n) - ON. 
futja, f. *flul-, weak grade of the base of 
ftjóla; see FLEET v.'] 1. trans, To remove to 
another place. 12. To get rid of; to drive 
away ~1596. 3. intr. To shift one’s position; 
to be gone, depart, pass away ME. 4, intr. 
To remove from one habitation to another. 
Chiefly north, or Se. 1504. 15. To change; to 
alter, shift about, give way -1816. b. Of a 
flame: To die down 1839. 6. To move along, 
pass, proceed; to fly or pass lightly and 
swiftly. Also, to flutter. ME. 

2. Fannes. . To f. away the flisking flies GOSSON. 
3. To f. owt of this lyfe 1619. 5. God. that may 
not chaunge and flitte CHAUCER. b. Like a 
candle. . flitting and flaring alternately MARRYAT. 
6. Postmen. .f. to and fro DICKENS. A shadow 
flits before me TENNYSON. So smoothly o’e1 our 
heads the days did f. MORRIS. 

Hence 1Flit, Fli-tted, 1Fli-tten ppl. a. that has 
gone away. Fli-tting-ly adv, 

Flitch (flitf), sb. [OE. ftiéce, corresp. to 
MLG. vli(c)ke, ON. flikki (whence dial, flick 
from xv) :- Gmc. füikkjam, f. *flik-, as in 

ON. flík rag.] 1. The side of an animal, now 
only of a hog, salted and cured; a 'side' of. 
bacon. 2, a. A square piece of blubber from 


FLITCH 


a whale 1787. b. A steak cut from a halibut 
1884. 3. A slice, cut lengthways from the 
trunk of a tree 1823. b. One of several 
Planks fastened side by side to form a 
compound beam 1874. 

Comb, f.-beam, ‘a beam made in layers of 
material pinned together’ (Knight). 

Flitch (flitf), v. 1875. [f. prec.] trans. To 
cut into flitches; to cut as a flitch is cut. 
Flite, flyte (flot), v. Now dial. [OE. 
filan = OS. andflitan contend, OHG. 
füz(c)mn strive (G. sich befleissen busy one- 
self).] tl. intr. To contend, strive; to 
wrangle —1725. 2. To scold. Const. af. 1500. 
Also trans. 3. intr. To debate ME. +4. To 
complain —1585. 

Flitter (fli-to: sb.' 1820. [f. FLITTER v.] 
A flittering motion. Comb. f.-winged a. 
having wings that flutter. 

Flitter (fli-toa), sb.* 18... [- G. fliler.] A 
minute square of thin metal, used in decora- 
tion. Also collect. 

Flitter (flitox) v. 1542. [f. FLIT v. + -ER*.] 
1. inir. Of birds, ete.: To flit about; to flutter 
1563. 12. Of a flower: To fade, wither —1847. 
13. To fly all about —1677. 4. trans. To make 
to flit; to shuffle (cards). rare. 1864. 

Flitter-mouse (flitounaus) 1547. [f. 
FLITTER v. + MOUSE, after Du. vledermuis or 
G. fledermaus. Cf. FLICKER-, FLINDERMOUSE.] 
A bat. 

Flittern. 1682. [app. rel. to next.) A 
young oak tree; falso, a strip of its wood. 
Comb.: f.-bark, the bark of young oak trees. 

Fli-tters, sb. pl. Now dial. 1620. [alt. f. 
FITTERS, assoc. w. FLITTER v.] Fragments; 
splinters, tatters. 

Flitting (fli-tin), vòl. sb. ME. [f. FLIT v. + 
"ING^.] 1. The action of Fur v. 2, esp. A 
removal from one abode to another. Chiefly 
"he. Moonlight f lb light, i 

g n T removal moonlight, i.e. 
by night or by onlin. il Y 

IFlittty, a. [f. Furr v. + -Y'.] Unstable, 
flighty, HENRY MORE. 

Flivver (fli:vo1). orig. U.S. slang. 1920. [Of 
unkn. origin.] A cheap motor car or aero- 
plane. 

Flix [fliks. 1666. [Of unkn. origin.] Fur; 
the down of a beaver. 

Flix, obs. f. FLUX. 

1Flo. PI. flon. [OE. id, rel. to flän (= ON. 
Hleinn), whence Sc. tflane.] An arrow —1450. 

Float (fló"t), sb. [(1) OE. fiot floating = 
ON. flot; (2) OE. flota ship, fleet = ON. floti; 
various mod. uses are f. the vb.] 

I. 1. The action or condition of floating; 
esp. in phr. on (rarely at) f. = ArLoAT. Now 
rare. 12. The flux of the tide. lit. and fig. 
-1797. t3. A wave, billow. litand fig. Also, 
the sea. -1655. +4. An overflow; a flood. 
lit. and fig.-1703. 

1. And now the sharp keel of his little boat Comes 
up with ripple and with easy f. KEATS. 2. Hee 


being now in F. (— at high water) for Treasure 
BACON. 3. Temp. 1. ii. 234. 

II. A floating object. 1. A mass of weeds, 
ice, etc. floating on the water 1600, 2. A raft 
or raft-like construction 1535; a flat-bot- 
tomed boat 1557. 3. Any floating appliance 
for supporting something in the water; e.g. 
the cork or quill attached to a fishing-line to 
show by its movement when a fish bites ME.; 
the cork used to support a fishing net, etc. in 
the water 1577; a hollow or inflated part or 
organ that supports an animal in the water 
1832; an inflated bag or pillow to sustain a 
person in the water 1874; a structure fitted 
to a flying machine to enable it to float on 
water 1897, 4. A hollow metallic ball, or the 
like, used to regulate the water-level in a 
boiler or tank 1752. 5. Theatr. pl. The foot- 
lights; sing. a row of footlights 1862. 6. A 
float-board (see Comb.) 1611. 

III. 1. Something broad, level, and shallow; 
esp. a low-bodied cart for carrying heavy 
articles, live stock, etc. 1860. 12. A unit of 
measurement for embanking work 1707. 

2. [Banks] are measured by the F. or Floor, 


Which is eighteen foot square, and one deep 
MORTIMER, 


IV. 1. A tool for floating or making level H 
e.g. in Plastering, a trowel or rule for giving 
a plane surface to the plaster 1703 ; à single- 
cut file 1750; a polishing-block used in 
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marble-working; the serrated plate used by 
Shoemakers for rasping off the ends of the 
pegs inside the boot or shoe 1874. 2. A dock 
or place where vessels may float 1840. 3. One 
of the trenches used in ‘floating’ land 1785. 
4. Geol. and Mining. Loose rock brought 
down by water from its original formation. 
Also short for f.-ore (see Comb.). Chiefly 

U.S. 1814. 5. Weaving. The passing of weft- 
threads over a portion of the warp without 
being interwoven with it; also, the mass of 
thread so passed 1863. 

Comò.: f.-ball, the ball of a ball-cock; -board, 
one of the boards of an undershot water-wheel, 
one of the paddles of a paddle-wheel; -case, a 
CAISSON or CAMEL; -copper (see float-mineral); 
-file, a single-cut flle; -gauge, a water gauge, 
where the height of water in a steam-boiler is 
registered by means of a f.; -gold (see /loat- 
mineral); -ironed a., ironed by a machine having 
springs and resilient padding to the rollers; 
-mineral, fragments of ore detached and carried 
away by the action of water or by erosion; also, 
fine particles of metal which are detached in the 
process of stamping and do not readily settle in 
water; -ore, -quartz (see f.-mineral); -valve,a 
valve actuated by a f. 

Float (fló*t), v. Pa. t. and pple. floated. 
[Late OE. flotian = OS. floton (M Du. vlóten), 
ON. flota :- Gmc. *flotojan, f. *flot-, weak 
grade of base of FLEET v.* Reinforced in ME. 
by, if not entirely due to, OFr. floter (mod. 
flotter) :- Rom. *flottare, prob. — Gmc. *flot-.] 

I. intr. l. To rest on the surface of any 
liquid; to be buoyed up; to be or become 
buoyant. 2. To move quietly and gently on 
the surface of a liquid, participating in its 
motion ME. 3. To be suspended in a liquid 
with freedom to move; to swim 1596. 4. To 
move freely and gently in or through the 
air, as if buoyed up or carried along by it. 
Also fig. 1634, 5. Weaving. Of a thread: To 
pass over or under several threads either of 
the warp or weft, instead of being interwoven 
with them 1878. 6. Comm. Of an acceptance: 
To be in circulation 1778. b, Of a company, 
etc.: To get floated (see III. 3) 1884. 

1. Her timbers yet are sound, And she may f. 
again COWPER. 2. The boat floating near to him, 
he seized hold of it W. IRVING. fig. The vulgar f. 
as passion drives YOUNG. 4. The clouds that flit, 
or slowly f. away COWPER. fig. Here floated the 
latest anecdote of Bolivar DISRAELI. 

IL. trans. 1. To cover or flood with a liquid; 
also transf. and fig. 1586. 2. To cause to 
float; to cause to rest or move on the surface 
of a fluid; also fig. 1606. 3. To get (a com- 
pany, scheme, etc.) afloat or fully started; to 
procure public support for 1883. 4, To convey 
by or along the surface of water 1739. 5. 
techn. a. To levigate (pigments) by causing 
them to float in a stream of water 1883. b. 
Electrolyping and Stereotyping. To cover (a 
forme, a page of type) with fluid plaster of 
Paris, either to fill up spaces, or to form a 
plaster mould 1880. 6, To render smooth and 
level. a. Plastering. To level (the surface of 
plaster) with a float 1703. b. Farriery. To 
file the teeth of (a horse) 1886. 7. Weaving. 
To form (a figure) with floating threads (see 
I. 5) 1894. 

1. The field was floated with blood Jas. MILI. 
To f. meadows at flve pounds an acre 1833. 2. 
For want of water to f. them over some flats in the 
Lagunes DAMPIER. 3. To f. loans 1872, rumours 
1883. 4. The treasures of Africa were floated on 
rafts to the mouth of the Euphrates GIBBON. 

Hence Floa-table a. that can f., or (U.S.) be 
floated on; absol. something that floats, 

Floatage (fio"téds). 1626. lf. FLOAT sb. + 
"AGE. Cf. Fr. flottage.] 1. The action or state 
of floating. 2. concr. Anything that floats; 
e.g. FLOTSAM; also the right to flotsam 1072. 
3. Buoyancy 1877. 4. The part of a ship 
above the water-line 1839, 

Floatation, flotation (floté'-fon). 1806. [f. 
FLOAT v. + -ATION, after Fr. flottaison. The 
Sp. with flot- has been adopted to make the 
word conform to flotilla and rotation.) 1. The 
action, fact, or process of floating; the con- 
dition of keeping afloat. 2. The action of 
floating a company, etc. 1889. 

1. Centre of f.: the centre of gravity in a floating 
body. Plane or line f. = Fr. flottaison, ligne de 
fiotaison, the plane or line in which the hori- 
zontal surface of a fluid cuts a body floating in it. 
Saen: the position of equilibrium in a floating 
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Floa't-boat, ME. |f. FLOAT sb. 

Boat; so called because it was towel a 
tA ship's long-boat —1659, b. A raft 1000. 

Floater (füo*toi. 1717. [f. Fioap v + 

-ER!,] 1. One who or that which floats; 
“a contrivance indicating the height of ‘level 
of a fluid in a vessel, whose depth we cannot 
at the time directly examine* (Nichol), 2, 
Stock-Exch. A government stock certificate, 
a railway-bond, etc. accepted as a recog- 
nized security 1871, 3. U.S. Politics. A voter 
who is not attached to any political party 
1883. 

Floating (fld-tin), vbl. sb. 1562. [f. Froar 
v. + -ING',] 1. The action of FLOAT v. 2, 
concr. in Plastering. ‘The second coat in 
three-coat work' (P. Nicholson) 1823. 

Floating (fló"tiy), ppl. a. 1678. [f. as preo. 
+ -ING'] 1. That floats (see the vb). 2, 
Comm. Of a cargo: At sea. Of trades, rates, 
etc.: Of or pertaining to cargoes at sea, 1848, 
3. Having less than the usual attachment 
1806. 4. Fluctuating 1594, 5. Finance. Not 
fixed or permanently invested; unfunded 
1816. b. Of an insurance policy: Variable 
1839. 

1. The sun-beams trembling on the f, tides POPE, 
3. F. Ribs, ‘the last two of the false ribs, whose 
anterior extremities are not connected to the rest 
or to each other’ MAY F. kidney 1889. 4. 
The f. population of the city 1876. 5. Variations 
in the amount of f. capital MOCULLOOH. Thef. 
debt 1893. 

Comb.: f.-anchor, ‘a frame of spars and sails 
dragging overboard, to lessen the drift of a ship to 
leeward in a gale’ (Knight); f. battery, a vessel 
fitted up and used as a battery; f. dock, a large 
(usually rectangular) vessel made with water- 
tight compartments, and used as a graving-dock; 
f. harbour, ‘a breakwater composed of large 
masses of timber, anchored and chained together 
..Which rise and fall with the tide’ (Brees); fe 
lever (Railway), à name applied to the horizontal 
brake-levers beneath the car-body; f. pier, à 
landing-stage which rises and falls with the tide; 
f. plate (Stereotyping), a flat cast-iron plate, upon 
which the mould is laid, with the impression 
downwards, 

Floating bridge. 1706. [f. FLOATING ppl. 
a.) a. A bridge in the form of a redoubt, con- 
sisting of two boats covered with planks. b. 
One made of two small bridges, laid one over 
the other in such a manner that the upper- 
most can be run out by the help of cords and 
pulleys placed along the sides of the fee 
bridge 1727. c. A collection of beams E. 
timber, floating on the surface of a river, an 
reaching across it. d. A flat-bottomed ferry 
steamboat in harbours or rivers, running E^ 
chains laid across the bottom 1858. rs 
passage formed across a river or creek by 
means of bridges of boats 1807. TAn 

Floating island. 1638. [f. as prec.] ue 
island that floats. 2. Cookery. (U.S.) ae 
tard with floating masses of whipped 
or white of eggs 1771. oo} at 

Floating light. 1793. [f. as prec.) *» 
Lightship. b. s life-buoy with a lantern, for 
use at night. 

Floatingly (fi0"-tinli), adv. 1000. [f. a8 
prec. + -LY*.] In a floating manne ron 

Floa-t-stone. 1703. [f. FLOAT v. MAS with 
1. A rubbing-stone upon which Dno i 
curved surfaces are rubbed. 2. A bys 
light as to float upon water, e.E. & 
variety of opal 1805. v 

Floaty (oti), a. ME. [f. FLOAT ROS 
*o-Yh] fL. Watery. ME. only. ‘ing little 
of floating; hence, of a ship: Draw 
water 1608. f. 

Floccillation — (figksilé!-fon). Do 
mod.L. floccillus, dim. of x floccus 
8b.* + -ATION.] = CARPHOLOGY. 4 jot. 

Flo:cci-nau:ci-ni:hili-pi:li-fica bo 
1741. [f. L. flocci, nauci, nihili, (eee B 
signifying ‘at little’ or ‘at nothing ‘he action 
Latin Grammar) + =FIGAMION,] e 
or habit of estimating as wortblo’, | jate 
Floccose (fig-k6"s, flokó"8) d». $05. oggi] 
L. floccosus, f. floccus FLOCK a of woolly 
1. Furnished with a tuft or tufts Sosed of 
hair. 2. Bot. Covered with or comi 
flocci 1830. 1870. 

Floccular (flọ'kiŭlăa), a. n 
CULUS + -AR?,] Anat. Of or per' 
flocculus of the cerebellum. 
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Flocculate (füo'kiulét), a. 1826. [f. FLOC- 
QULUS + -ATE*.] Entom. Furnished with a 
curling lock of hair. 

Flocculate (flo-kiile!'t) v. 1877. [f. as prec. 
+ -ATE?.] trans. To aggregate into flocculent 
masses. Hence Floccula:tion, the process of 
flocculating. 

Flocculence (íflo-kizléns). 1847. [f. FLOO- 
QULENT; see -ENCE.] The condition of being 
flocculent. So Flo-cculency. 

Flocculent (üo:kizlént), a. 1800. [f. L. 
floccus FLOCK sb.* + -ULENT.] 1. Resembling 
flocks or tufts of wool; woolly, 2. Of the 
atmosphere: Holding particles of aqueous 
vapour in suspension 1878. 3. Downy 1870. 

lIFlocculus (flọ-kiŭlðs). Pl. -li, 1799. [mod. 
L., dim. of L. floceus FLOCK sb.'] A small 
flock or tuft. 1. A small quantity of loosely- 
aggregated matter resembling a flock of 
wool, held in suspension in, or precipitated 
from, a fluid. 2. Anat. A small lobe in the 
under surface of the cerebellum; the sub- 
peduncular lobe 1840. 

\Floccus (fig-kis). Pl. -i. 1842. [L., = 
FLOCK sb.*] Something resembling a flock of 
wool. a, Bol, A tuft of woolly hairs; also pl. 
the hyphz, or thread-like cells, which form 
the mycelium of a fungus. b. Zool. The tuft 
of hairs which terminate the tail in mammals 
1842, c. ‘A tuft of feathers on the head of 
young birds' (Webster) d. 'The down of 
unfledged birds* (Worcester). 

Flock (figk), sb." (OE. floce = MLG: vlocke, 
ON. flokkr; of unkn. origin] 1. A band, 
body, or company (of persons). Now only as 
transf. trom 2 or 3. 2. A number of animals 
of one kind, feeding or travelling in com- 
pany. Now chiefly of birds (esp. geese) or as 
in sense 3. Also transf. ME. 3. esp. A num- 
ber of sheep or goats kept together under the 
charge of one or more persons. Also transf. 
and fig. ME. 4. fig. A body, or the whole 
body of Christians, in relation to Christ; a 
congregation in relation to its pastor ME.; à 
family of children in relation to their parents. 
1. A flocke of men of armes LD. BERNERS. 2. 
Sixteene Elephants together in one  flocke 
RALEGH. 3. A goat, the patriarch of the f. 


. Feede the flocke of God which is 
t. 5:2, 


S.), a scaup-duck. 
Flock (flok), sb." ME. [- (O)Fr. floc :- L. 
floccus.] 1. A lock, tuft, particle (of wool, 
cotton, etc.); thence, anything of no account. 
- pl. A material consisting of the coarse 
tufts and refuse of wool or cotton, or of cloth 
torn to pieces by machinery, used for 
stuffing beds, cushions, mattresses, etc. ME. 
3. pl. (later collect, sing.) Powdered wool or 
cloth, or cloth-shearings, used formerly for 
thickening cloth and now in making flock- 
Paper 1483. 4. pl. Of chemical precipitates, 
otc.: Light and loose masses, resembling 
tufts of wool 1592. 
pur E care three flocks for his ambition 
ig - Their fleece [is] for flockes, not cloath 


Comb.: f.-bed, one stuffed with f; -pai 
» E \; -paper, 
papar prepared for walls by being fied tt the 
wa stano -and then powdering over it f... 
Which has been previously dyed’ (Brande); 
Powder = sense 3. 
jPlock (noi), v. ME. [f. Fnoox sb.] ti. 
Mo To gather together into a company 
n 12. To lead away in a flock —1072. 3. 
k r. To gather in à company or crowd; to 
is or go in great numbers, to troop ME. 
ai trans, To crowd upon 1609. 
Mi MY yong Gentlemen flocke to him euery 
EU. E 4. Good fellowes trooping, flock'd 
Velock (flok), v.* 1530. [f. FLOOK sb.*] 1. 
Ried a. To stuff with flocks. b. To cover 
i h flock or wool-dust (see FLOCK sb.' 3) 
ui V T A with contempt; also absol. 
. "ckling. -LING*. 
flock. Brons ig. [See -L1NG!.] One of a 
1Flo:ck- meal, 
FLOOR 85.1, SH 
or heaps ~1611, 
,Flocky (flo-ki), a. 1597. [f. FLOCK sb." + 
aa a. Flock-like. b. Floccose. 
(3nd (fö). 1817. [prob. — Norw. flo layer, 
Pua Dd 7— ON. fló layer, stratum. Cf. 
W sb. The earlier word was FLAKE sb.*] 


[OE. flocem&lum; see 
By companies, troops, 
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A sheet of floating ice; a detached portion of 
a field ofice. Also ice-f. 

Comb.: floeberg, a berg of f.-ice; f.-flat, a seal 
= floe rat; -ice, undulating ice forming a vast 
plain; f. rat, the small ringed seal (Phoca hispida). 

Flog (fog) v. 1676. [Recorded as a cant 
word by Coles. Prob. of imit. origin, like 
flack, flap; perh. suggested by L. flagellare 
FLAGELLATE v.] 1. To beat, whip; to chastise 
with repeated blows of a rod or whip. 2. gen. 
To beat, lash, strike. Fishing. To cast the 
fly-line over (a stream) repeatedly. Cricket. 
To punish (bowling). 1801. b. intr. Ot a sail: 
To flap heavily 1839. 

2. A salmon bullied into rising by a customer 
who..kept flogging on 1867. Hence Flo-gger, 
one who or that which flogs; also, a kind of tool, 
a bung-starter. 

Flogging (flogin), vbl. sb. 1758. [f. prec. + 
-ING'.| The action of FLOG v. 

Comb.: f.-chisel, a large cold chisel used in 
chipping castings; -hammer, a small sledge- 
hammer used for striking a f.-chisel. 

Flon, flone, vars. of tflane, arrow. 

Flong, obs. pa. t. and pple. of FLING v. 

Flood (find), sb. [OE. flid, corresp. to 
OFris., OS. fldd (Du. vloed), OHG. fluot (G. 
flut), ON. flóð, Goth. flddus :- Gme. *flóüuz, 
-am, f. *fló :- IE. *pló- (as in Gr. móev 
swim, wAwrés navigable). For the pronunc. 
cf. blood.] 1. The flowing in of the tide; as in 
ebb and f., etc. Also fig. 2. A body of flowing 
water; a river, stream, usually a large river. 
Now only poet. OE. 3. Water as opp. to land, 
often contrasted with field and fire. Also pl. 
Now poet. or rhet. OE. 4. An overflowing or 
irruption of a great body of water over land 
not usually submerged; an inundation, a 
deluge OE. 5. A profuse and violent out- 
pouring of water; a swollen stream; a violent 
downpour of rain. ME. Also fig. ME. b. 
transf. of tears, flame, light, lava, a con- 
course or influx of persons, etc. 1589. t6. pl. 
= FLOODING 2. (Dicts.) 

1. fig. There is a Tide in the affayres of men, 
which taken at the F., leades on to Fortune 
SHAKS. 2. The water of the f. Iordan 1605. 3. 
"Through f., through fire, I do wander euerie where 
SHAKS. The accidents of f. and field [cf. Oth. I. iii. 
135] 1857. 4. The F.: the deluge in the time of 
Noah; hence often Noah’s f. Shipwreck. fire, and 
p COWPER. transf. His eyes in f. with laughter 

HAKS. 

Comb.: f.-anchor, ‘that which the ship rides by 
during the flood-tide’ (Smyth); -flanking (Hy- 
draulic Engin.), a mode of embanking with stiff 
moist clay; -light, artificial light projected from 
different directions so that shadows are elimi- 
nated; hence as vb.; so f.-lit a.; -loam = ALLU- 
VIUM; -mark, the high-water mark. 

Flood (find), v. ME. [f. prec. 8b.] 1. trans. 
To cover with a flood; to inundate. 2. To 
cover or fill with water. Of rain, etc.: To fill 
(a river) to overflowing. 1881. 3. To pour in 
a flood. rare. 1829. 4. intr. To come in a 
flood or floods. lit. and fig. 1755. 5. To suffer 
from uterine hemorrhage 1770. 

1. The streets in Oxon were all flouded with 
water Woop. 2. To f. grass lands LOUDON, a 
colliery 1883. 4. Far back, through creeks and 
inlets making, Comes silent, flooding in, the main 
CrovGH. Hence Floo-der. 

Floo:d-ga:te, floo-dgate. ME. [f. FLoop 
sb. + GATE sb.!] 1, sing. and pl. A gate or 
gates that may be opened or closed, to admit 
or exclude water, esp. the water of a flood; 
spec. the lower gates of a lock. b. transf. and 
fig. ME. 2. A sluice 1559. 13. The stream that 
is closed by or passes through a flood-gate; a 
strong stream, a torrent. Also transf. and 
fig. 1061. 

1. b. The floodgates were opened, and mother 
and daughter wept THACKERAY. 3. Of her gored 
wound..He..did the floudgate stop With his 
faire garment SPENSER. 

Flood-hatch. 1587. [See Harc] A 
framework of boards sliding in grooves, to be 
raised in time of flood ; a sluice, floodgate. lif. 
and fig. 

Flooding (fiv-diņ), vbl. sb. 1674. [f. FLoop 
v. + -ING.] 1. The action of FLOOD v,; pl. 
floods; fig. fullness. 2. Uterine hemorrhage, 
esp. in connection with parturition 1710, 

Floo:d-ti:de. 1719. [f. FLOOD sb. + TIDE.] 
= FLOOD sb. 1. 

Flook: see FLUKE. 

Flookan, flooking (ftu-k&n, -in). 1728. [Of 
unkn. origin] Mining. A cross-course or 
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transverse vein composed of clay; also, a 
sort of clayey substance, often found against 
the walls of a quartz reef, and accompanying 
cross-spurs and slides. 

Floor (fö), sb. [OE. flor, corresp. to 

(M)Du. vloer, MHG. vluor (G. flur), ON. flór 
i= Gmc, *floruz.] 
_I. 1. The layer of boards, brick, stone, etc. 
in an apartment, on which people tread; the 
under surface of the interior of a room. 
Hence, any analogous surface. 2. The struc- 
ture of joists, ete. supporting the flooring of 
a room 1703. Hence, the ceiling of a room. 
Also transf. of the sky. 1596. 3. Naut. a. ‘The 
bottom of a vessel on each side of the kelson" 
(Smyth). fb. The deck —1683. c. pl. = floor- 
timbers 1805. 4. In legislative assemblies, the 
part of the house where the members sit, and 
from which they speak. Hence fig. The right 
of speaking. 1774. 5. A set of rooms and 
landings in a house on the same level; a 
story. See FIRST-FLOOR. 1586. 

2. The floore of heauen SHAKS. 4. Phr, To take 
the f.: to get up to address a meeting; to take part 
in a debate; said also of taking part in a dance. 
Chiefly U.S. 5. Old footsteps trod the upper 
floors TENNYSON. 

II. 1. An artificial platform or levelled 
space, for the carrying on of some industry, 
esp. threshing OE. 2. A naturally level 
surface. Also = the ground (now dial.), ME. 
es though he be beneath the watery f. 

III. 1. A foundation. ? Obs. 1556. 2. The 
stratum on which a seam of coal, etc. imme- 
diately lies 1869. 

IV. 1. A layer, a stratum; a horizontal 
course 1692. 2, A unit of measurement used 
for embankment work (= 400 cubie feet) 
1707. 3. = FLOAT sb. III. 2, q.v. 1707, 

Comb.: f.-arch, an arch with a flat extrados; 
-frame, (a) the framework of the f. in a vessel; 
(b) U.S. the main frame of the body of a railway- 
carriage underneath the f.; -head, (a) the upper 
end of one of the f.-timbers in a vessel; (b) "the 
third diagonal, terminating the length of the 
floors near the bilge of the ship' (Smyth); -hol- 
low, ‘the inflected curve that terminates the f. 
next the keel, and to which the f.-hollow mould is 
made’; -light, a frame with glass panes in a f+} 
-plan, (a) Ship-building, ‘a longitudinal section, 
whereon are represented the water-lines ani 
ribband-lines’ (Smyth); (b) Arch., a horizontal 
section, showing the thickness of the walls and. 
partitions, the arrangement of the passages, 
apartments, and openings at the level of the 
principal f. of the house; -riband, the riband 
next below the f.-heads which supports the floors ; 
-timber(s, those parts of the ship's timbers 
which are pan immediately across the keel; 
-walker, U.S. = SHOP-WALKER. 

Floor (fló?3), v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
cover or furnish with a floor or floors; to 
form the floor of. 2. To bring to the floor or 
ground; to knock down 1642. 3. fig. (colloq.) 
a. To nonplus 1840. b. To overcome in any 
way 1827. c. To do thoroughly; to finish 
1836. d. intr. ! To get a fall, J, H. NEWMAN. 
4. To place upon (something) as a floor 1871. 

1. Forests, floored with bright-green moss B. 
TAYLOR. 2. Crib. floored him with a blow of 
great strength 1812. 3. b. I was the only man 
who could f. O'Connell LD. BEACONSFIELD. €. 
To f. a paper 1852, a bottle 1861, 

Floorage (f10°-réd3). rare. 1734. [f. as prec. 
+ -AGE.] Floors collectively, amount of 
flooring. 

Floor-cloth, floo-rcloth, 1746. [f. as prec. 
+ CLorH.] 1, A fabric for covering floors; 
e.g. oilcloth, linoleum, ete. 2. A house- 
maid's cloth for washing floors 1861. 

Floorer (fó*rox). 1795. [f. FLOOR v. + 
-ER!.] One who or that which floors (lit. and 
fig.); e.g. à knock-down blow, a piece of bad 
news, a decisive argument or retort. Also in 
university slang, à question or paper too 
hard to be mastered, 

Flooring (füo*rip) vbl. sb. 1624. [f. as 
prec. -- -ING'.] 1. The action of FLOOR v. 
1632. 2. concr. The floor of a room, etc. ; also, 
the materials of which it is made 1624; a 
natural floor 1697. 3, Malting. The operation 
of spreading the grain on the malt-floor, and 
treating it 1839. Comb. f.-clamp, an imple- 
ment for closing up the joints of flooring 
boards. 

Floorless (f16°-alés), a. 1847. [f. FLOOR sb. 
+ -LESS.] Having no floor. 
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Flop (figp), sb. collog. and dial. 1662. [See 
the vb.] 1. An act of flopping; the resulting 
sound 1823. 12. = FLAP sb. 1 b. 1662. 

Flop (flop adv. and interj. collog. 1728. 
[The vb. stem.] With a flop, or flopping 
noise. 

Flop (flop), v. collog. and dial. 1602. [var. 
of FLAP v., indicating a duller or heavier 
sound.) 1. intr. To swing or sway about 
heavily and loosely; to FLAP. 2. To move 
clumsily and heavily; to move with a 
sudden bump or thud 1692. 3. trans. To 
throw suddenly, usually with a flop 1823. 4. 
To move (wings) heavily and loosely up and 
down 1859. 

1 s -grey sea flopping up on our weather bow 

Floppy (flo'pi), a. collog. 1858. [f. FLOP v. 
+ -Y'.] Having a tendency to flop about. 

Flora (flo^rü). Pl. -æ; also -as. 1508, 
l- L. Flora the goddess of flowers, f. flos, 
flor- flower.) 1. In Latin mythology, the god- 
dess of flowers; hence, the personification of 
nature’s power in producing flowers. 2. A 
descriptive catalogue of the plants of any 
area, period, etc. 1777. 3. The plants or plant 
life of a region or epoch 1778. 

1. With voice Milde, as when Zephyrus or F. 
breathes MILT. 

Floral (fló*ràl) a. 1047. [- L, floralis or 
directly f. L. flor- (see prec.) see -AL'.] 1. 
Hist. Pertaining to or in honour of Flora. 2. 
Pertaining to a flora or floras 1870. 3. [f. L. 
flos, flor-.] Of or pertaining to a flower or 
flowers 1753. 

1. Phr, F, shows = L, Floralia. 2. Phr, F. zone: 
one of the tracts into which the earth's surface 
may be divided with reference to vegetable life. 
3. F. Leaf expresses one found near the flower, 
and which never appears but with the flower 
E. CHAMBERS. F. envelope (see ENVELOPE 8b.). 
Hence Flo-rally adv. in the manner of a flower. 

{Flo-ramour. Also -amor, 1548. [- OFr. 
*flor amour (in CoTGR., fleur d'amour) lit. 
‘flower of love’. Cf. G. floramor (XVI.] A 
name given to various species of Amaran- 
thus —1676. 

lFloreal (f16°-rial), sb. 1827. (Fr. Floréal, 
1. L. floreus of flowers, f. flos, flor- flower; see 
-AL'.] The eighth month of the year in the 
French Republican calendar, extending 
from April 20 to May 19. 

Florence (floréns). ME. [-(0)Fr. Florence, 
name of the chief city of Tuscany, — early 
It. Fiorenze, now Firenze :- L, Florentia.] 
tl. A gold florin 1598. 2, A woven fabric: 
a. of wool (Obs. exc. Hist.) 1483; b. of silk 
1882. 13. A kind of wine brought from 
Florence —1757. 

Comb. : F.-flask (see FLASK 5.3); -oil, a super- 
ior kind of olive oil. 

Florentine (floréntoin) 1545. ([- Fr. 
Florentin,-ine or L. Florentinus, t. Florentia; 
Bee prec., -INE!.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Florence; esp. in 
F. mosaic, a kind of mosaic made by inlay- 
ing precious stones in marble or the like 
1 


B. sb. 1, A native or inhabitant of Florence 
1591. 2. A textile fabric of silk or twool 
1545. 3, A kind of pie or tart; esp. a meat pie 
1567. 4. The Florentine dialect of Italian. 
MILMAN. 

3. A Florendine of a kidney of Veal 1750. 

|Flores (fid-res). 1858. [Sp.; pl. of flor 
FLOWER.] The best quality of indigo dye. 

Florescence (flore-séns). 1793. |- mod.L. 
florescentia, f. florescent-; see next, -ENCE.] 
The process of bursting into flower; the 
period or state of flowering; concr. flowers 
collectively. 

Florescent (flore-sént), a. 1821, [= flore- 
scent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. florescere, incep- 
tive of florére; see -ESCENT.] Bursting into 
flower, flowering. lit. and fig. 

Floret (fo*rét) 1671. [f. L. flos, flor- 
flower + -ET.] 1. Bot. One of the little 
flowers that make up a composite flower or 
the spikelet in grasses. 2. A floweret 1791. 
RUM florets of | ue or m uy ue centre of the 

ead of a composite; while ts 

the circumference 1866. eo eee 

Floret, obs. var. of FLEURET', 

tFlo-riage. 1782. [irreg. f. L. flos, fior- 


flower, after foliage.] 1. Bloom, blossom. 
2. ‘The leaves of flowers’ (Webster). 
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Floriated (fid*-ri,e'téd), ppl. a. [irreg. f. 
as prec. + -ATE? + -ED'. See -I-.] Decorated 
with floral ornaments; as, a floriated coronel. 
var. Flo-reated. 

Floricomous (flori-kómos), a. rare. 1727. 
If. late L. floricomus, (f. flori-, comb. form of 
flos flower + coma hair) + -ovs.] 11. Having 
the top adorned with flowers. 2. Zool. Epi- 
thet of certain sponges, the rays of which 
end in a bunch of curved branches. 

Floriculture (flo-, flo*rikoltiür) 1822. 
[f. flori- comb. form of L. flos flower + 
CULTURE, after horticulture.] The cultivation 
of flowering plants. Hence Floricu:Itural a. 
Floricu-Iturist, one devoted to or skilled in f. 

Florid (florid), a. 1642. [— Fr. floride or L. 
Jloridus, f. flos, flor-, flower; see -ID'.] fl. 
Abounding in or covered with flowers; 
flowery —1082. 2, fig. Profusely adorned as 
with flowers; elaborately, or excessively 
ornate 1656. 3. a. Mus. Running in rapid 
figures, divisions, or passages; also, = 
FIGURATE a. 4 a. 1879. b. Arch. Enriched with 
decorative details 1704. T4. Of blooming 
appearance; brilliant. Of colour: Bright. 
—1770. 5. Of the complexion, etc.: Rosy, 
flushed with red 1650. +Of the blood: 
Bright red (ie. arterial) —1797. 6. In the 
bloom of health. Now rare. 1656. 

1. This f. Earth MrLT. The f. glories of the 
Spring VAUGHAN. 2. A f. speech 1658. In f. 
impotence he speaks PoPE. A f. apparel THACK- 
BRAY, 3. A f. style of Jacobean architecture 1886, 
5. A f. face 1865, 6. Vigorous and f. Health HUME. 

Hence Flori-dity, f. quality or state, Flor-id-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Florida (floridá). The name of a State in 
the extreme south-east of the United States, 
used attrib., as in F.-water, a perfume 
similar to eau-de-Cologne, largely used in the 
United States; etc. 

Florideous (flori-dios) a. 1884. [f. mod.L. 
Floridew (f. L. floridus FLORID) + -OUS.] 
Bot. Belonging to the Floridew, an order of 
Algw, or having the characters of that group. 

Floriferous (floriféros), a. 1656, [f. L. 
florifer (t. flori-, comb. form of flos flower) + 
-OUS; see -FEROUS.] Producing flowers. 

Florification (flóirifikefon). 1796. [- Fr. 
Jlorification, t. flori- (see prec.); see -FICATION.] 
The action or process of flowering. 

Floriform (fo*rifóxm), a. 1805. [f. flori- 
(see prec.) + -FoRM.] Having the form of a 
flower. 

Florikan, floriken (fló*rikün, -kén). Also 
-can, -kin. 1780. [Of unkn. origin.] Either 
of two species of small bustard, the Bengal 
Florikan (Sypheotides bengalensis), or the 
Lesser Florikan (S. auritus). 

tFlo-rilege. 1651. [— Fr. florilège, or direct 
—next.] = next —1665. 

Florilegium (fló?rili-dgiUm). 1647. [mod.L. 
(L. flos, flor- flower, legere gather), tr. Gr. 
dwoAóyv ANTHOLOGY.) lit. A collection or 
selection of flowers; hence transf. an an- 
thology. 

Florin (florin. ME. [- (O)Fr. florin — It. 
fiorino, t. fiore flower; the coin orig. so named 
bore the figure of a lily on the obverse and 
on the reverse the Latin name of the city, 
Florentia, whence the use of OFr. and ME. 
(to early mod. Eng.) florence for the coin.] 1. 
The English name of a gold coin weighing 
about 54 grs., first issued at Florence in 1252. 
2. An English gold coin of the value of six 
shillings and eightpence, issued by Edward 
III. Now Hist. 1480. 3. The English name 
of various continental coins 1611. 4. An 
English silver coin of the value of two 
shillings, first minted in 1849. 

Florist (fig--, fó*rist). 1623. [f. L. flos, 
flor- flower + -1st, after Fr. fleuriste or It. 
fiorista. One who cultivates flowers; one 
skilled in knowledge of flowering plants; 
also, one who deals in flowers. 

Floroun, var. of FLEURON. 

Floruit (fó*riwit). 1843. [L., 3rd sing. 
Pt. ind. of florére flourish. Cf. habitat.] Used 
for: The period during which a person 
‘flourished’. 

Florula (f6°ritla), 1847. [app. dim. of 
FLORA; see -ULE.] A small flora or collection 
of plants. 
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Florulent (flo?--, io-r'ülént), a. 1592. [= T, 
florulentus, f. flos, flor- flower; see j 


Abounding in flowers, flowery. pos 
Flory,a. Her. — FLEURY. 
Floscular (floskiülii) a. 1798. Im. 


flosculus (see next) + -ARL] Composed of 
floscules or flowerets, 

Floscule (fig-skiul). 1669. [- Fr. floscule or 
L. flosculus, f. flos flower; see -OULE.] Bot. 
A floret. Also fig. 1 

TFlo-sculet. [f. L. flosculus (see prec.) + 
~ET.) A little flower. HERRICK. 

Flosculous (floskiülos), a. 1646. [f. as 
prec. + -0Us. With sense 2 ef. Fr. flosculeuz. 
(xvuD.] fl. Of the nature, or having the 
savour, of flowers —1082. 2, Bol. Composed 
of floscules or florets. Of a floret: Tubular, 
1830. So Flosculo'se a. (Dicts.) 

|Flos-ferri (figsfe-roi). 1748. (L; = 
‘flower of iron'.] Min. A coralloid variety 
of aragonite, often found with iron ore. 

Flosh (fies), sb. 1874. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Melallurgy. ‘A hopper-shaped box in which 
ore is placed for the action of the stamps" 
(Knight). 

Floss’ (figs). 1759. [Karly forms also flosh, 
flox — Fr. floche, as in soie floche floss-silk, 
OFr. flosche down, pile of velvet; of unkn, 
origin.] 1. The rough silk which envelops the 
cocoon of the silk-worm 1759; transf. the silk 
of maize and other plants 1846, 2. = FLOSS- 
SILK. 1871, 3. A flossy surface; also, fluff 
1784. 4. alirib., as in f. thread, eto. 1804. 
Hence Flo'ssy a. tloss-like. 

Floss*(flos). 1839. [- G. floss in same sense, 
cogn. w. FLOAT sb.| Metallurgy. 1. The fluid 
glass floating upon the iron in the puddling 
furnace produced by the vitrification of the 
oxides and earths which are present. 2. 
White cast iron, as employed for the manu- 
facture of steel 1839. 

Comb. f.-hole, (a) a hole at the back of a pudd- 
ling furnace, at which the slags of the iron pass 
out; (b) ‘the tap-hole of a melting-furnace 
(Knight), 

Floss? (flos. (Cf. G. floss in same sense. 
(In The Mill on the Floss the word Floss isa 
proper name.)) A stream, CARLYLE. 

Floss-silk. Also flox-, flosh-silk. 1759. 
[f. FLoss'.] a. The rough silk broken off in 
the winding of cocoons, b. Untwisted n 
ments of silk used in embroidery and crewet- 
work 1863. qi 

Flota (d0*4à). 1690. [- Sp. flota fleet.) The 
name given to the Spanish fleet which nie 
to bring back to Spain the products o 
America and the W. Indies. 

Flotage, Flotation, etc.: see FLOAT-. m 

Flotant (flotànt), a. 1610. [- Fr. fole 
pres. pple. of flotter FLOAT v.; 8ee ARN ali, 
A term applied to anything flying in the al) 
or displayed, or swimming. j 

iFlote, sb.! [OE. flota = MDu, viole ON. 
flote; see FLOAT sb.] A fleet or flotilla 
FLOTA. 1673. 


IPL : 3 any of 

}Flote, sb.* ME. [- OFr. flote comp. A 
persons, multitude, orig. (Xi) fleet, ES 
(mod. flotte), ult. — OE. flota; see 


a 

‘A company, troop; also, a herd (of cattle), 

shoal (of fish) 1647. 1 
fFlote,v. 1573. [Either f. flot soum Of d 

formation from floten FLOTIEN.] 

FLEET v.* 1. -1669. 
Floter, obs. f. FLUTTER. 
Flotilla (flotilă). 1711. 

of flota = Pr. flota, OFr. flote ae 

fleet; see FLOTE sb.*] A small fleet; 
boats or small vessels. forms 
Flotsam (üotsàm). 1007. IE oler 

also flotsen, -son — AFr. fo i i 

FLoAT v. For the form cf. JE 108 0 

Wreckage found floating on ea Sol ALGO 

the sea. Usually assoc. W. ; i oyster 

transf. and fig. 2. Newly ejec! 

spawn 1879. 
+Flo-tten, ppl. a. Also feo 

pple. of Fixer v.' and *.] 1. vip, skim- 

water 1001. 2. Skimmed. p. murs, 


P dim. 
[- Sp. JU flot) 
fleet of 


milk. —1661. OUNCE 
Flounce (fiauns), sb.' 1583. Late fling 
v2] The action of flouncing; & movements 


j i ing . 
or jerk; a plunging or flopping > j 
occas. expressing impatience or disdain: 


FLOUNCE 


Flounce (flauns), sb." 1713. [alt., prob. by 
assim. to FLOUNCE v.t, of earlier FROUNCE 
sb.1] 1. A strip gathered and sewed on by its 
upper edge around the skirt of a lady's dress, 
and left hanging and waving. 2. Mil. The 
leather flap closing the holster-pipe 1833. 

Flounce (flauns), v.' 1542. [Of obscure 
origin (like bounce, pounce, trounce); connec- 
tion with Norw. flunsa hurry, Sw. dial. 
flunsa fall with a splash, cannot be asserted.) 
1. intr. To dash, flop, plunge, rush. 2. To 
make abrupt and jerky movements with the 
limbs or body; to throw the body about; to 
plunge, fiounder, struggle. Usu. said of 
bulls, horses, or aquatic animals. 1609. +3. 
To express displeasure by agitated move- 
ments —1756. +4. trans. To dash or drive 
with violence —1794, 

1. He flounced from the water like a carp 1784. 
2, When one hath struck a great fish, he plungeth 
and flounceth 1641. 3. If you f., I fly FOOTE. 

Flounce (flauns), v.! 1072. [alt. f. FROUNCE 
v.; See FLOUNOE sb.*] tfl. trans. To curl, frizz. 
2. To adorn or trim with a flounce or 
flounces; also transf. 1711. 

2. Flounced and furbelowed from Head to Foot 
ADDISON. 

Flouncing (üau-nsip), vbl. sb. 1766. [f. 
FLOUNCE v.* + -ING'.] a, The action of the 
vb. b. coner. A flounce; also, material for 
flouncing. 

Flounder (flau-ndoz), sb.' 1450. [- AFr. 
floundre (in AL. flundra xm), OFr. (and mod. 
Norman dial.) flondre, prob. of Scand. orig. 
(cf. OSw. flundra, Da, flynder, ON. flyðra := 
“flunprion).| 1. A small flat-fish, Pleuro- 
nectes fles In U.S. applied to other 
species of flat-fish. 2. a. dial. = FLUKE 2. 
1853. b. Boolmaking. A tool used ‘to stretch 
leather for a boot front in a blocking or 
crimping board’ (Knight) 1874, 


Flounder (flau-ndoa), sb.* 1867. [f. next 
vb.] "Tho action of FLOUNDER v. 
Flounder (fiau-ndos), v. 1592. ([prob. 


blending of FOUNDER v. and BLUNDER, 
assisted by the frequency of fl- in words 
expressing impetuous, clumsy, or rough 
movement, e.g. fling, flounce.] 1. intr. In 
early use, to stumble; later, to struggle 
violently and clumsily; to plunge, to roll and 
tumble about in or as in mire, Also with on, 
along, etc. Also transf. and fig. 12. trans. To 
cause to flounder; to confound —1685. 

RJ You f, in mud at every step THACKERAY, fig. 
They f. about between fustian in expression, and 
bathos in sentiment, HAZLITT. 

Flour (flaw), sb. ME. [Differentiated sp. 
of Fro WER (ME. flour of huete; cf. Fr. fleur de 
farine pure wheaten flour); the sp. flower 
continued till early XIx.] 1. Orig., the finest 
quality of meal; hence, the finer portion of 
meal (wheat or other) which is separated by 
bolting. Also, in mod. use, the meal of 
Wheat as opp. to that from other grain. 2. 
Hence, the fine soft powder of any substance 

ME, 2 attrib., as f.-dredge, -mill, etc. 1806. 


^ F. of 


Comb.: f.-beetle, 


Senses 1, 3). 


1 oirish (floris), sb. 1500. [f. next vb.] 
dial. f Blossom on a fruit-tree. Sc. and m. 
1818: {The condition of being in blossom 
sime fig. prosperity, vigour; perfection, 
bellish (now rare) 1597. 13. Ostentatious em- 
GE Ishment; gloss —1632. 4. Penmanship. A 

‘coration executed with a sweep of the pen 


nth 5. Literary or rhetorical embellish- 
forig Parade of fine words or phrases; a 


EU expression 1603. tb. A boast, brag 
Ex 6. 6. An ostentatious waving about of a 
mont iQ. anything else; a showy move- 

nt 1601. 7, Mus. a, A fanfare (of horns, 
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trumpets, etc.) 1594. b. A florid passage; a 
florid style of composition; a decorative 
addition introduced by player or singer 1646. 

2. fig. The Court Circular remains in full f. 
THACKERAY. 3. Time doth transfixe the florish 
set on youth SHAKS. 5. He commenced with a f. 
about his sufferings for the Plot Scorr. 6. Like 
seeming Fencers we are meeter for a f., then 
defence 1601. 7. a. They. .received him [Waver- 
ley] with a triumphant f. upon the bagpipes 
Scorr. 

Flourish (fnrif) v. Pa. t. and pple. 
flourished. ME. [- (0)Fr. /loriss-, length- 
ened stem (see -ISH*) of florir (mod. fleurir) 
Rom. *florire, for L. florére, f. flos, flor- 
FLOWER.] 

I. inir. 1. Of a plant or tree: tTo blossom 
—1578; to grow vigorously and luxuriantly ; to 
thrive ME. 2. gen. To thrive ME. Of things: 
To attain full development; to be pros- 
perous or successful, be in vogue ME. 3. To 
be at the height of fame or excellence; to be 
in one's prime. Also used in pa. t. of a 
person to indicate the date of his activity 
(cf. FLonUm). ME. 

1. To smelle the sote savour of the vyne whanne 
it florissheth CHAUCER. I the Lord. have made 
the dry tree to f. Ezek. 17:24. 2. The poor law 
system..has flourished for over three centuries 
1885. 3. Spenser and Fairfax both flourished in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth DRYDEN. 

II, t1. trans. To adorn with flowers or ver- 
dure; to cause to thrive —16014. 12. gen. To 
adorn, embellish, ornament —1716; to em- 
bellish with flourishes (see FLOURISH sb. 4 
—1660. 3. tTo embellish with flowers of 
speech —1691; intr. to use florid language 
1700. t4. trans. To work up ornamentally. 
BACON. 

3. You have..wanted no art to f. your warm 
passion SHIRLEY, 

III. 1. To brandish (a weapon, ete.); to 
wave about by way of show or triumph. 
Also intr. of the weapon, ete. ME. Also 
fabsol, 2. a. trans. To display ME. b. intr. 
“To boast, brag’ (J.); to ‘show off’ 1674. 13. 
To move with a flourish 1735. t4. Mus. and 
Fencing. To give a short fanciful exhibition 
by way of exercise before the real perfor- 
mance. To play, with a flourish. Of trum- 
pets: To sound a flourish. —1810. 

1. Old Mountague..flourishes his Blade in 
spight of me SHAKS. 2. a. He. . florisht his colours 
in signe of victory 1638. 4. Why do the Em- 
perors trumpets f. thus SHAKS. 

Hence Flourisher, one who or that which 
flourishes. Flou'rishingly adv. in a flourishing 
manner; tostentatiously. 

Floury (füau*ri) a. 1591. [f. FLOUR sb. + 
-Y'.] Of or resembling flour; yielding flour; 
covered with flour or powder. 

Flout (flaut), sb. 1570. [f. FLOUT v.] A 
mocking speech or action. 

Flout (faut), v. 1551. [perh. - Du. 
fluiten whistle, play the flute, hiss (uilftuiten); 
cf. synon. G. colloq. pfeifen auf ‘pipe at’.) 
1, trans. To mock, jeer, insult; to express 
contempt for. tb. To quote mockingly. 
Much Ado 1. i. 200. 2. intr. To behave with 
contumely, to mock, jeer, scoff; to express 
contempt by action or speech. Const. al. 


1575. 

1. Where the Norweyan Banners flowt the Skie 
Macb. 1. ii. 49. Phillida flouts me WALTON. 2. 
Ah, you may f. and turn up your faces BROWNING. 

Hence +Flou-tage, mockery B. Jons. Flou-ter. 
Flou-tingly adv. in a flouting manner. fFlou't- 
ing-stock, (a) a butt for flouting; (b) = FLOUT 
b. (Merry W. 1V. v. 83.) 

Flow (fló), sb. 1450. [f. FLOW v.] 1. The 
action or fact of flowing; an instance or mode 
of this. Orig. said of liquids, now of air, 
electricity, etc. Also 'The course or direc- 
tion of running waters' (Smyth). b. The 
quantity that flows 1807. C. concr. That 
which flows 1802. 2. transf. and fig. Any 
movement resembling the flow of a river and 
connoting a copious supply; an outpouring 
or stream; esp. of speech. Hence, of dress, 
outlines, etc. 1641. 3. The incoming of the 
tide; opp. to ebb 1583. Also fig. 4. tA deluge, 
flood —1571; an overflowing 1606. 5. Porcelain 
‘Manuf. A flux for causing the colours to flow 
or blend in firing 1878. 16. A full-bottomed 
wig —1756. , 

1. The f. of a brook 1856, of a current of air TYN- 
DALL. C. The f. Of Iser, rolg, rapidly CAMP- 
BELL. Flows of lava LYELL. 2. The Feast of 
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Reason and the F. of Soul Porn. A f. of callers 
1812, of talk 1873. Phr, F, of spirits: in early use, 
a sudden access of exhilaration; now, a state of 
habitual cheerfulness, 3. Ocean's ebb, and ocean’s 
f. BURNS. 

Flow (flos), sb.* Alsoflo(w)e. 16... [perh. 
7 ON, *flówe (Icel. flói) of same meaning, rel. 
to flóa FLOW v.] 1. ‘A watery moss, a 
morass’ (Jam.). Also, a low-lying piece of 
watery land. 2. A quicksand 1818. 3. attrib. 
as in f.-bog or f. moss, a peat bog, the surface 
of which rises and falls with every increase 
or diminution of the water 1831. 


Flow (fló»), v. Pa. t. and pple. flowed (fló«d). 
[OE. flowan, f. Gmo. */ld-, whence also ON. 
ftóa flood, MLG. vldien, Du. vloeien flow and 
FLooD. The sense-development has been 
infl. by unrelated L. fluere.] 

I. 1. intr. Of fluids, a stream, etc.: To move 
with a continual change of place among the 
particles or parts; to move along in à cur- 
rent; to circulate. 12. To become liquid; to 
melt. lit. and fig. 1737. b. Ceram. To work 
or blend freely: said of a glaze (Cent. Dict.). 
c. Of a metal: To change its form under 
impact or tensile or compressive strain 1888. 
3. To come, go, move or pass as a stream. 
ME. 4. Of a garment, hair, etc.: To hang 
loose and waving 1606. 5. Math. To increase 
or diminish continuously by infinitesimal 
quantities. See FLUENT. 1715. t6. trans. To 
make to flow —1579. 

1. Siloa’s Brook that flow'd Fast by the Oracle of 
God Milt. P. L. I. 11. Trade, which like blood 
should circularly f. DRYDEN. 2. Oh that..the 
mountains might f. down at thy presence Isa. 
64:1. 3. As fast years f. away SHELLEY. Conver- 
sation flowed freely 1870. 4. Her bright hayre 
loose flowing B. JONS. 

II. 1. To stream forth OE.; to issue or pro- 
ceed from, out of. Also transf. and fig. ME. 
2. Of the menstrual discharge. Said also of 
the person. 1754. 

1. Endless tears f. down in streams SWIFT. fig. 
This rule flows. .from the nature of a remainder 
CRUISE. 

III, 1. Of the sea, ete.: To rise and advance. 
OE. 12. To rise and overflow. Also fig. 
-1625. (The obs. pa. pple. flown was orig. 
used in this sense.) 13. Of the eyes: To be- 
come overfull 21710. 4. Of wine, etc.: To be 
poured out abundantly; also fig. OE. 5. 
trans. To flood ME.; hence, to cover with 
varnish, glaze, or the like, by allowing it to 
flow over the surface 1864. 

1. Thys yere the Thamys did flowe three times 
in one daye 1508. fig. Doth it [pride] not f. as 
hugely as the Sea SHAKS. 2. Let Nylus f. BEAUM. 
& FL. fig. The Sons of Belial, flown with insolence 
and wine MILT. P. L. 1, 501. 

Hence Flow:age, the act of flowing; flooded 
state, 

Flowe(n, obs. pa. t. and pple. of FLY v.* 

Flower (flau*z, flau-oa), sb. (ME. flur, 
flour — AFr. flur, OFr. flor, flour (mod. fleur) 
i= L. flos, flor-.] 1. A complex organ in’ 
phenogamous plants, comprising à group of 
reproductive organs and its envelopes. In 
pop. use, the characteristic feature of a 
flower is the coloured (not green) envelope; 
in botanical use, a flower consists normally 
of one or more stamens or pistils (or both), a 
corolla, and a calyx. b. In Bryology, the 
growth comprising the reproductive organs 
in mosses. 2. transf, a. The down of the dan- 
delion and thistle. ? Obs. 1530. tb. pl. = 
CATAMENIA. [After Fr. fleurs.) -1741. C. Anc. 
Chem. (pl., earlier sing.): The pulverulent 
form of any substance, esp. as condensed 
after sublimation ME. d. Applied to various 
fungoid growths; a scum formed on wine, 
vinegar, etc., in fermentation 1548. 3. A 
blossom considered independently of the 
plant; also fig. ME. 4. A flowering plant 1500. 
5. The representation of a flower; esp. the 
FLEUR-DE-LIS (senses 2, 3) ME. 6. An adorn- 
ment or ornament; esp. an ornament of 
speech (rare in sing.) 1508. 7. ‘The pick’ of a 
number of persons or things ME. 8, The 
best, choicest, most attractive part of any- 
thing; also the gist (of a matter) 1568. 9. The 
brightest example of any quality ME. 10. 
The condition of being in bloom 1697. 11. 
The period or state of bloom, vigour, or pros- 
perity ME. 
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1. fig. This bud of Loue. .May proue a beautious 
F. when next we meete SHAKS. 3. fig. Nay hee’sa 
f., in faith a very f. SHAKS. 5. Flowers were the 
first Ornaments that were used at the head of.. 
Pages 1771. Phr. F. of the winds (Naut.): ‘the 
mariner's compass on maps and charts’ (Smyth). 
6. That's Æneas. .hee’s one of the flowers of 
Troy SHAKS. 7. The flowre..of the Elect Tom- 
SON. 8. Thrice-happy days! The f. of each, those 
moments when we met TENNYSON. 9. He is not 
the f. of curtesie SHAKs. 10. An Orchard in F. 
ADDISON, 11. A man in the f. of life, about thirty 

ICOTT, 

Comb.: f.-animals, the Anthozoa; -cup, (a) the 
calyx; (b) the cup-shaped receptacle formed by a 
f.; -fence, the plant Poinciana pulcherrima; 
-head, an inflorescence consisting of a close 
cluster of sessile florets; -pecker, (a) any bird of 
the family Dicæidæ; (b) an American honey- 
creeper or guitguit; -piece, (a) a picture with 
flowers for its subject; (b) an arrangement of 
flowers; -stalk, the peduncle supporting the 
flower-head. 

Flower (flau-oa), v. ME. [f. the sb., prob. 
after OFr. florir, flourir FLOURISH v.) 1. 
inir. To bloom or blossom; to produce 
flowers, Of a flower: To expand. Also fig. 
b. trans. To bring into flower 1850. 12. transf. 
Of beer, etc.: To froth, mantle —1750. 13. 
intr. To FLOURISH (I. 2, 3) —1631. 14. trans. 
To adorn or cover with or as with flowers or 
a flower 1791. 5. To embellish with figures of 
flowers 16... 

1. A rose, pat flowred and fayled ME. fig. Whose 
drooping phansie never flowred out Hy. MORE. 
2. It makes beer to mantle, f., and smile at you 
zee 5. The waistcoat I am flowering RICHARD- 

Hence Flow-ered ppl. a. covered or adorned 
with flowers; bearing flowers (of a specified kind 
or number), Flow-erer, a person or thing that 
flowers. 

Flowerage (flau’-réd3). 1831. [f. FLOWER 
sb. and v. + -AGE.] a. Flowers collectively, 
blossom; a display of flowers; floral decora- 
tion, lit. and fig. b. The process or result of 
flowering. lil. and fig. 

Floweret (flau*rét) Chiefly poet. ME. [f. 
FLOWER sb, + -ET.] A small flower. 

Flowerful (flau*fül) a. 1848. [See -FUL.] 
Abounding in or filled with flowers. 

fFlow'er-ge-ntle. 1561. [f. FLOWER sb. + 
GENTLE a.; app. after Fr. fleur noble.) = FLOR- 
AMOUR. —1783. 

Flow-ering, vbl. sb. ME. [f. FLOWER v. + 
"ING'.] 1, The action of FLOWER v. in various 
senses, 2. In pl. Figures of flowers 1864. 

Flowering (flau*rip), ppl. a. ME. [f. as 
prec. + -ING*] 1. That flowers; often in 
plant-names, as flowering ash, boz, fern, etc. 
(see the sbs.) 1592. 12. Flourishing —1621. 3. 
= FLOWERY. Also, pertaining to or issuing 
from flowers. 1593. 

3. Groves of Myrrhe, And flouring Odours MILT. 

Flowerless (flau*lés) a. 1500. [-LESS.] 
Without flower or bloom; spec. in Bot., f. 
plant = CmyProGAM. Hence Flow-erless- 

, ness. 

Flower-pot, flowerpot (flau*1pot). 1598. 
1, A vessel, commonly of red earthenware, 
for soil in which flowers are grown. 2. A 
kind of fire-work 1842. 

Flowery (flau*ri), a. ME. [f. FLOWER sb. 
+ -Y'.] 1. Abounding in, covered with, or 
producing flowers. 2. Composed of flowers; 
proceeding from or characteristic of flowers 
1035. 3. Ornamented with flowers or figures 
of flowers 1667. 4. Abounding in flowers of 
speech; florid 1603. 5. Her. = FLEURY. 1681. 

4, A man of f. tongue 1879, 

Flowing (fld"-in), vbl. sb. OE. [f. FLOW 
v. + -ING'.] 1, The action of FLow v. in vari- 
ous senses. 2. concr. That which flows, a 
stream, a wave (now rare) ME.; fan over- 
flowing; a flood —1663. 

Flowing (foin) ppl. a. OE. [f. as prec. 

+ -ING*.] 1. That flows (see FLOW v.) tb. 
Math. = FLUENT. —1842. 2. Of lines, curves, 
etc.: Smoothly continuous and free from 
stiffness 1709. 3. Of hair, garments, etc.: 
Tou. moon fined, streaming 1606. 4. 

ising like the tide; brimming, copious 1526. 

1. Phr, P, Metals: cee FLOW tLe dc. Belo: 
quence 1627, numbers COWPER, urbanity 1766. 
2. Phr. F. tracery (Arch.): tracery where the lines 
branch out into leaves, arches, etc, 1815. 3. A 
ship is therefore said to have a flowing sheet when 
the wind crosses the line of her course nearly at 
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right angles FALCONER. 4. Fat contentions and f. 
fees MILT. 

Hence Flow'ing-ly adv., -ness. 

Flowk, obs. Sc. f. FLUKE. 

Flown (flo"n) ppl. a. 1608. [pa. pple. of 
FLY v.'] Used adjectively in senses of FLY 
v.' Also with out, and as in far-, new-flown. 

Floyt(e, var. of FLUTE sb.* 

Flu: see FLUE sb.* 

Fluate (fiet) sb. 1794. [- Fr. ftuale, 
early name for compounds of fluorine, esp. 
the fluorides, f. fluor fluorine + -ate; see 
-ATE*] 1, Chem. Now called FLUORIDE, q.v. 
2. A hydrofluosilicate applied to building- 
stone to harden it 1887. 

Fluc(c)an: = FLOOKAN, q.v. 

Flucti-, comb. f. L. fluctus wave, in flucti-- 
ferous a., bearing or producing waves; 
flucti-sonous a., sounding with waves; ete. 
(Dicts.) 

Fluctuable (flp-ktiuáb'l), a. rare. 1882. [f. 
FLUCTUATE + -ABLE.] Capable of fluctuating. 
(Dicts.) Hence Fluctuability, the quality 
of being f. H. WALPOLE. 

Fluctuant (füp-ktiuánt), a. 1500. [- (O)Fr. 
flucluant, pr. pple. of OFr. fluctuer — L. 
fluctuare; see next, -ANT.] 1. Moving like the 
waves, Chiefly fig. 2. Floating on the waves 


1605. 
1. His genius is f. and moonstruck SWINBURNE. 
T Whether it be f. as the ark of Noah [etc.] 
ACON. 


Fluctuate (fv'ktiu,e't), v. 1034. [- fluc- 
tuat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. fluctuare, f. fluctus 
current, flow, wave, f. fluct-, pa. ppl. stem of 
fluere flow; see -ATE*.] 1. intr. To move like a 
wave or waves, rise and fallin or as in waves; 
to be tossed up and down on the waves. Now 
rare. 1056. 2. fig. To vary irregularly, under- 
go alternating changes; to be unstable; to 
vacillate, waver 1634. 3. trans. To unsettle 
1788; to throw into a wave-like motion 1850. 

1. So sounds, so fluctuates, the troubled sea 1711. 
2. Fluctuating..betuix love and feare 1634. 
Money fluctuates in price Crump, 3. A breeze 
began to. .f. all the still perfume TENNYSON. 

Fluctuation (floktiu,é'-fon), 1450. [-(O)Fr. 
fluctuation or L. fluctuatio, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] 1. A motion like that of the waves, an 
alternate rise and fall. Now rare in physical 
sense. 1646. b. Path. The undulation of a 
fluid in any cavity or tumour of the body 
1620. 2. The action or condition of fluctuat- 
ing; repeated variation, vicissitude. In pl. 
‘ups and downs’. 1609. 3. Vacillation, 
wavering 1450, 

1. This f. of the sea GOLDSM. 2. Changes and 
fluctuations of government 1712. F. of tempera- 
ture and season PALEY. 3. Fluctuations of the 
Mind 1717. 

Flue, flew (fà), sb.1 ME. [- MDu. vluwe 
fishing-net (Du. flouw snipe-net).] A fishing- 
net; a. a drag-net; b. a fixed net. Also 
flue-net. 

Flue (fli), sb.* 1589. [app. — Flem. vluwe of 
same meaning; see FLUFF sb.!] Down, nap; 
fluff. Also pl. bits of down. 

Flue (fiz), sb.? 1582. [Of unkn. origin; the 
primary meaning is uncertain.) 1. In early 
use = CHIMNEY; subseq. a smoke-duct in a 
chimney. Hence applied to a hot-air passage 
in a wall; a pipe or tube for conveying heat 
to water in some steam-boilers; and the like. 
2. Organ-building. The fissure or wind-way of 
mouth-pipes (hence also called flue-pipes) 
1879. 3, slang. = SPOUT sb. 4. 1821. 

3. In f.: in pawn. Up the f.: (a) pawned; (5) 


Comb.: f.-boiler, ‘a steam-boiler whose water 
space is traversed by flues’ (Knight); -bridge, a 
wall of fire-brick in a reverberatory furnace, 
between the hearth and the f.; -pipe, an organ- 
pipe with a f. (see 2), a mouth-pipe, as opp. to a 
reed-pipe; -plate, ‘a plate into which the ends of 
the flue are set’ (Knight); -stop, an organ-stop 
made up of f.-pipes, or for a f. opening; -work, 
the f.-stops of an organ collectively as dist. from 


the reed-stops. 
[Of unkn. origin.] 


Flue (fia), sb.* 1860. 
Naut. The FLUKE of an anchor, or that of a 
harpoon. 

Flue (fz), sb. Also flu. 

Short for INFLUENZA. 

IFlu-ence. 1607. [f. as next; see -ENCE. 
Ct. Fr. fluence.] 1. A flowing, a stream. 
CHAPMAN. 2. = FLUENCY 2. —1691. 


collog. 1839. 


FLUIDISM 


Fluency (fli-éGnsi) 1623. [f. next; 
en T1. Affluence, copiousness 1796, ai 

eadiness, smoothness; ease; used esp, of 
speech 1636. ee 


1. F. in teares 1657. 2. Hein i 
f. on the scientific collectors [STEM msc 

Fluent (füi-ent). 1589. [- fluent-, pr. ppl. 
stem of L. fluere flow; see -ENT.] 

A. adj. 1. That flows, flowing. Also transf, 
and jig. 1607, 2. Capable of flowing easily; 
fluid, liquid 1601. b. fg. Fluid, liable to 
change 1648. 13. Flowing freely or abun- 
dantly —1682. 4. Of speech, style, eto.: 
Flowing easily and readily 1626. b, Of a 
speaker, etc.: Ready in the use of words 
1589. 5. Math. In the doctrine of fluxions: 
Continuously increasing or decreasing by an 
infinitesimal quantity 1734. 

2. b. The general body of opinion is very f, 
Hers, 4. Their f. praying and preaching Woop, 
b. Fluent Shakespear scarce effac’d a line POPE, 

Hence Flu-ent-ly adv., }-ness. 

B. sb. tl. A stream, a current of water 
-1705. 2. Math. Tho variable quantity in 
fluxions which is continually increasing or 
decreasing 1706. Hence tFlue'ntial a. of or 
pertaining to fluents. 

Fluey (flüi) a. 1861. 
Covered with flue, 

Fluff (fivf), sb.t 1790. [prob. of dial. origin 
and an alt. f. FLUE sb.*, the f being symbolic 
of puffing away some light substance; cf. 
Flem. vluwe of same meaning, Du. fluweel 
velvet.] 1. Anything light, feathery, and 
flocculent. 2. A soft, downy mass or bunch 
1802. b. Bit of fluff (slang): a young woman 
1903. 

Fluff (fünf) sb.* Sc. and m. dial. 1818. 
[Goes with Se. (xviii) fluff v. puff, pant, of 


If. FLUE 8b.! + -¥4] 


imit. origin. A puff; a whiff; a slight 
explosion. Jit. and fig. 
Comb.: f.-&ib, a squib, Scorn, 


Fluff (flpf) v. 1859. [f. Fiurr sb.] 1. trans. 
Leather-manuf. To whiten the flesh side of a 
skin 1882. 2. To pick into oakum 1892. 3. To 
shake out or wp into a soft mass like fluff 
1885. 4. intr. To move or float softly like 
fluff; to settle down like a ball of fluff 1872, 
5. slang. In Fluff it! = ‘take it away, I don’t 
want it’ 1859, n i 

3. The ‘Johnny Crows’. .f. and plume and dus 
themselves without cessation LADY PER 

Fluffy (fin-fi), a. 1825. [f. FLUFF sb." + -« 
1. Goubinttng of or resembling fluff; soft and 
downy. 2. Covered with fluff, down, fur, or 

è like; downy 1848. 
x T. vanighers THACKERAY. 2. The f. yellow 
chickens 1879. T 

Hence Flu-ffiness, f. quality. 

Flugelman: sce FUGLEMAN. r " 

Fluid (flàiid). 1603. [- s fluide or b» 

'uidus, 1. fluere flow; see -ID'. 4 
ja adj. Having the property of ren 
consisting of particles that move UM 
among themselves, so as to give i os i 
the slightest pressure. (A general eA) 
cluding both gaseous and liquid subsi UL 
Also fig. and of non-physical thing vir 
Flowing easily and clearly; fluent; as 8p! 
etc. 1091. : and 

1. mage of the Bible is f, passing, 9 
dish EUN fixed, and scientific M. ARNON 

B. sb. 1. A fluid substance 1661. ich are in- 

Fluids are divided into liquids, voa 
gomplétely elastic, and gases, whic ix 

0. 6 
Pato of several subtlé, imponderable, v 
pervading substances, whose ns od 
been assumed to account for the P. m 60 
of heat, magnos, cats leote s exerc st 

5 i ing a f. YLE. 
will cneich the Fluids 1704 2 The me 
the electrical £ FRANE. + jp whith Gay 
revoly its bowl floated by alcol prisoned 
Smyth); -lens, one in which a liquid if Pe quired 
between circular glass discs of m 
"Hence Fiu-idal a. (Geol.) of or resembling gie a. 
the fluidal structure of vitreous rocl ‘of or Delon: 


of the nature of a f.; in Spiritual, ict 


Fluidism (fiidiz'm). tf. 


-ISM.] 1. The theory which ri 
to the state of the fluids in 


FLUIDITY 


Spiritualism. The hypothesis of the existence 
of supersensible fluidic bodies (see FLUIDIC). 
So Flu-idist, one who supports f. (in either 
sense). 

Fluidity (fidit. 1603. [f. FLUID a. + 
amy. Of. Fr. fluidité (XVI).] 1. The quality or 
condition of being FLUID 1605. 2. Of speech, 
etc.: The quality of flowing easily and 
clearly. 

1. fig. The f. of Radicalism 1886. 2. There is the 
same comparative tenuity and f. of verse SWIN- 
BURNE. 

+Flu-idness. 
1670. 

Fluke (fk), sb. [OE. flóc, corresp. to ON. 
ftóki, rel. by gradation to MLG., MDu. flac, 
OHG. flah (G. flach) flat.] 1. A flat fish, esp. 
the common fiounder, Pleuronectes flesus. 2. 
A parasitic trematode worm, of several 
species, found esp. in the livers of sheep, so 
called from its shape 1668. 3, A variety of 
kidney potato 1808. 

1. Wry-mouthed Flooke CAREW. Hence Flu-ky 
a.’ infested with flukes. 

Fluke (fiūk), sb.* 1561. [perh. transf. use of 
FLUKE sb.’, from the shape.) 1. One of the 
broad triangular plates of iron on each arm 
of the anchor, which enter the ground and 
hold the ship. b. Anything resembling the 
prec. in shape; esp. U.S, ‘one of the barbs of 
a harpoon or toggle-iron; a flue’ (Cent. Dict.) 
1605. 2. pl. ‘The two parts which constitute 
the large triangular tail of the whale’ 
(Smyth) 1725. 

1. Her owne anker, which by one of the floukes 
tooke fast hold P. HOLLAND. b. The f. of a lance 
1613, of an arrow 1841, ‘Fluke, in mining. .an 
instrument, used for cleansing the hole previous to 
blasting’ (Weale). 2. Phr. To turn or peak the 
ukes: of a whale, to go under; hence (Naut. 
slang) to go to bed. 

Fluke (flak), sb. collog. 1857. [perh. of 
dial. origin ( dial. fluke guess, miss in 
fishing); or perh. a pun on FLUKE sb.! with 
allusion to its synon. FLOUNDER sb.'] In 
Billiards, A successful stroke made by acci- 
dent or chance, Hence gen. an unexpected 
Success; a piece of good luck. A f. of wind: à 
chance bree: Hence Flu‘ky a.* of the 
nature of a f.; uncertain. Flu'kily adv. 
Fluke (flak), v.' 1840. [f, FLUKE sb.'] 1. 
intr, Of a whale: To use the flukes in swim- 
ming 1840. 2, /rans. a. To disable the flukes 
of (a whale) by spading. b. To fasten (a 
bd by means of a chain or rope (Cent. 

cl.). 

Fluke (flak), v.* 1881. [f. FLUKE sb.) 1. 
Billiards. trans. To hit or pocket (a ball) by a 
fluke; to make (a stroke) by a fluke: 2. transf. 
To get (in) or obtain by a fluke 1885. 

Flume (flim), sb. (ME. ftum, flun = OFT. 
Slum, flun :— L. flumen river; f. fluere flow.) 
T A stream, a river; also, water =1652. 2. 
A mill-tail 1855. 3. U.S., ete. Am artificial 
tant} for a stream of water to be applied 
0 some industrial use 1784. b. A deep 
narrow channel or ravine with a stream 
running through it 1792. 
y lummery (flp-mori). 
ymru, of unkn. etym.; the fl- is for Welsh 

7] 1. *A kind of food made by coagulation 
a Wheatmeal or oatmeal’ (J.). In Mod. 
Sakay, any of various sweet dishes made 
cin flour, eggs, etc. 2. fig. Mere com- 

; nonsense, humbug, em] i 
Va. Also attrib. SEY MES, 
Be A fine f. about the..eminent genius of the 

H n whom they are addressing ‘THACKERAY. 

imd IFlu:mmer v. to humbug. 
iummox (flp-moks), v: collog. or vulgar. 
aan [prob. of dial. origin; ef. dial. flummock 
ap ‘use, flummox maul, mangle, flummocky 
i venly, beside slummock slattern; imit. or 
pambolo formations.] 1. trans. To bring 
non patusion; to ‘do for’; to bewilder, 
TARA 2. intr. U.S. To give up, collapse 

Fiu Hence Flu:mmox sb. any failure. 
et. ane (flomp), v. collog. 1790. [imit.; 
s t plump, slump.] 1. intr. To fall or 
ji heavily with a dull noise 1816. 2. 
18907. To set or throw down with a dump 
ffoi 3. Used advb. With a flump 1790. 

id e Flump sb. the action or sound of 
Plane: 

ung (flon), pa. pple. of FLING v. 


1626. [-NESS.] = FLUIDITY, 


1618. [- Welsh 
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Flunk (fonk), v. U.S. 1823. [Cf. FUNK 
v.*, and tflink (U.S.) behave in a cowardly 
manner.] 1. infr. To give up, back out, fail 
utterly. Also quasi-irans. To shirk (a 
recitation). 2. trans. To cause to flunk; to 
Pluck. Hence Flunk sb. a total failure, esp. 
ina college examination, 

Flunkey (fb-pki) sb.! 1782. [orig. Sc.; 
poss. f. FLANKER 'one who stands at a 
person's flank’; see -Y*.] 1. A male servant, 
"usu, in livery, esp. a footman, lackey; often 
contempt. Hence 2. One who behaves 
Obsequiously to his superiors in rank or 
position; a toady, snob 1855. Hence Flu-n- 
keydom, the domain of flunkeys; flunkeys 
collectively; the spirit of a f. Flu-nkeyism, 
the manners, speech, etc., of a f. 

Flunkey (flo-nki), sb.* U.S, 1841. [f. 
FLUNK v. or sb. + -¥*.] One who *flunks' or 
fails; esp. an ignorant person who dabbles 
in financial speculation. 

Fluo- (fliro. Chem. and Min. Abbrev. of 
FLUOR, used as comb. form in compounds 
containing fluorine. 

Flu:obo'rate, a salt of fluoboric acid, Fluto- 
boric acid, orig. the gas terfluoride of boron 
(BF;), now applied to the compound (H,B,0,. 
6HF) obtained by saturating water with this, 
Flu:oce-rine, Flu:o-ce-rite, a native fluoride of 
cerium and the allied metals. Fluto-hy-dric 
(acid) = Fluorhydric. Also in the names of 
other acids of which fluorine is a component, and 
in the names of salts as Flu:o-pho'sphate, 
-si-licate, etc. 

Fluor (flà-o, sb. 1621. [- L. fluor, f. 
fluere flow; see -oR 1. In sense 4, after 
G. Agricola (1546) fluores pl., tr. G. flüsse; 
cf. Fr. tflueur.] fl. A flow or flowing; a flux, 
stream —1071. 2. spec. in Path. ta. pl. = 
FLOWER2.b.1021. |b. Fluor albus = LEkUCO- 
RRH@A. 1754. +3. A fluid state; concr. a 
fluid mass; in pl. the humours (of the body) 
1721. 4. Min. fa. A generic name for a 
class of minerals resembling gems, but 
readily fusible, and useful as fluxes in 
smelting —1692. b. Since 1771 applied spec. 
to such of these minerals as contain fluorine, 
chiefly (now only) to calcium fluoride or 
FLUOR-SPAR, 5. attrib. 1f. acid, hydro- 
fluoric acid -1828. 

Fluor- (for) comb. f. FLUORINE bef. 
vowels. Fluorhydric [+ HYDR(-OGEN + 
-10] acid, Chem. hydrofluoric acid (HF). 

Fluorated (fiz-re'téd), ppl. a. 1796. [f. 
FLUOR- + -ATE' + -ED'] Combined with 
hydrofluoric acid, 

Fluorene (flü-orim). 1883. [f. FLUOR + 
-ENE.] Chem. A hydro-carbon extracted 
from coal-tar (C;4H,); when impure it is 
fluorescent, whence the name. 

Fluoresce (fluóres), v. 1874. [Back- 
formation from FLUVORESCENCE.] To be or 
become fluorescent. 

Fluorescein (fluóre-siin). 1876. [f. prec. 
+ -INA] Chem. A product fluorescent in 
solution obtained by heating phthalic 
anhydride with resorcin. 

Fluorescence (fiudre-stns). 1852.  [f. 
Fivor-spar (by G. G. Stokes, 1819-1903), 
after opalescence; see -ESOENT.] The coloured 
luminosity produced to some transparent 
bodies by the direct action of light, esp. of 
the violet and ultra-violet rays; the property, 
in certain substances, of rendering the ultra- 
violet rays visible, so as to produce this 
phenomenon. 

Fluorescent (fluðre-sčnt), a. 1853. [f. as 
prec.; see -ESCENT.] Possessing or proceed- 
ing from fluorescence. 

Fluoric (flugrik), a. 1790. [- Fr. tfluorique, 
f. fluor; see FLUOR, -10.] Pertaining to or 
obtained from fluor or fluor-spar. 

Fluoride (fülüórid, -oid). Also -id. 1826. 
[f. FLUOR(INE + -IDE.] Chem. A binary com- 
pound of fluorine with another element. 

Fluorine (fl-órin, -oin). 1813. [- Fr. 
fluorine (suggested to Sir H. Davy by 
Ampère, 1813), f. fluor FLUOR 4 b + -ine 
-INE.] Chem. A non-metallic element 
(symbol F), forming, with bromine, chlorine, 
and iodine, the halogen group. 

Fluorite (fü-óroit) 1868. [- It. fluorite 
fluor-spar; see FLUOR, -ITE! 2 b.] Min. = 
FLUOR-SPAR. 


FLUSH 


Fluoroid (fü-óroid). [f. FLUOR + -om.] 
Crystallogr. A solid bounded by twenty- 
four triangular planes; occurring frequently 
in fluor-spar. 

Fluor-spar (flrónspài) 1794. [f. FLUOR 
+ Spar sb.*] Min, Native fluoride of cal- 
cium (CaF;); found abundantly in Derby- 
shire, and often called Derbyshire spar. 
Flurry (fpi) sb. 1098. [f. t/lurr scatter, 
ruffle, fly up with a whirr, prob. after hurry.] 
1. A sudden agitation of the air, a gust or 
squall. b. Chiefly U.S. A sharp and sudden 
shower; a sudden rush (of birds) 1828. 2, 
A sudden commotion; nervous agitatíon, 
flutter, hurry 1710. b. The death-throes of a 
whale 1823. 

1. Flurries from the Hills 1698. b. Flurries of 
snow W. IRVING. 2. In a fright and a f. TUCKER. 

Flurry (fiori) v. 1757. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To agitate, ‘put out’. 2. intr. To 
flutter down in sudden or gusty showers. 
1U.S. 1888. Hence Flu:rried ppl. a.; -ly adv. 

Flurt, obs. f. FLIRT. 

Flush (fp) sb.’ 1596. [f. FLUSH v.'] A 
flight of birds suddenly started up. 

Flush (ff) sb.' ME. [f. FLUSH v.*] tl. 
A pool or puddle —1613. 2. A sudden flow; 
arush of water coming or let down suddenly 
1529. b. A sudden abundance of anything 
1592. 3. A rush of emotion or passion; elation 
or excitement arising from this, or from 
Success, etc. 1614. 4. A fresh growth (of 
grass, leaves, or flowers) 1773. 5. The act of 
cleansing a drain by flushing 1883. 6. 
A glow of light or colour, esp the reddening 
in the face caused by a rush of blood; the 
rush of blood itself 1630. 7. Glow, freshness, 
vigour (of beauty, health, life) 1735. 

2. b. The great f. of gold BACON, 3. Unreason- 
able flushes of proud and vaine joy RALEGH. 
Phr, In the (first, full) f. 4. The young shoots, 
now in full '£.' after a heavy shower 1893, 6. 
Hectic flushes 1803. 

Flush (flpf), sb." 1529. [- Fr. f/fus, (also 
mod.) flux xv (whence Flem, fluys and Sp. 
flux, It. tflusso) — L. fluxus FLUX.] Cards. A 
hand consisting of cards all of one suit. 

Flush (fof) a.’ 1594. [prob. f. FLUSH v.*] 
1. Abundantly full; in flood 1607, 2, Full of 
life or spirit. Hence, Self-confident. Now 
rare. 1604, 3. Plentifully supplied (esp. with 
money), Const. of, Of money: Plentiful. 
1603. 4, Of a high colour; blushing; flushed 
1594. 5. Even, level, in the same plane 
(with) 1626; even or level with the adjacent 
surface 1823. 

1. In the f. moment of joy DISRAELL 2. F. 
youth reuolt SHAKS. 3. Tom. is always very f. 
or very hard up 1871, 4. Thy Cheeke, now f. 
with Roses DRAYTON. Hence Flu'shness, f. 
condition. 

Flush (fof) a.' 1591. (f, FLUSH sb.*] 
Cards, tHolding a flush. Of a hand or 
sequence: Forming or including a flush. 

Flush (oJ), vt. ME. [First in pa.t. forms 
fliste, fluste, the vocalism of which suggests an 
OE. *flyscían, of imit. origin.] 1. intr. To 
fly up quickly and suddenly; to take wing. 
fAlso, to fly with a whirr. fAlso fig. of 
persons —1042. 2. trans. To cause to fly or 
take wing; to put up 1450. 

2. Lete the spanyell flusch up the covey 1450. 

Flush (fiv), v.* 1548, [orig. identical with 
FLUSH v.', the notion of sudden movement 
being common to the two verbs; the range 
of meaning is similar to that of FLASH v.] 

I, Expressing sudden movement. 1. intr. 
To rush out suddenly and copiously; to flow 
with force. Also fig. 2. trans. To cause 
(water) to flow; to draw off water from 
1504. 3. To cleanse (a drain, etc.) by means of 
a rush of water 1789; to inundate (a meadow) 
1861. 4. inir. Of a plant: To shoot. Also 
trans. to cause to shoot. 1810. 5. intr. 
"To become fluxed or fluid’(Cent. Dict.) 1885. 

1. The..Well-head, whence first flushed forth 
this muddy Nylus 1624. 2. To f. a pond 1594. 3. 
Sewer pipes should be flushed from time to time 
1871, fig. F. out your sins with tears 1884, 

IL With reference to light or colour, 1. 
intr. To glow with sudden brilliance. Cf. 
FLASH v. III.2. 1809. 2. Of the blood, etc.: To 
come with a rush, produce a heightened 
colour 1667. 3, Of the face, etc.: To become 
suddenly red or hot 1709. 4, (rans. To make 


FLUSH 


red or ruddy 1697; to suffuse or adorn with 
glowing colour 1746. 5. To animate 1633. 

1. As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the 
northern night TENNYSON. 2. In her Cheek 
distemper flushing glowd Mirt. P.L. IX. 886. 
4. How faintly-flush’d, how phantom-fair Was 
Monte Rosa TENNYSON. 5. Armies flush’d with 
conquest ADDISON. 

Flush (fpf) v. 1842. [f. FLUSH a.' 5.] 
l. trans. To make flush; to fill in (a joint) 
level with the surface; to point. 2. Weaving. 
To throw (a thread) on the surface over 
several threads without intersection. Also 
intr. of the thread. 1878. 


tFlush (flpf), adv. (f. FLUSH a.'] Directly, 
straight. FARQUHAR. 

Flusher (flv-foa). dial. Also flasher. 
1074. [perh. f. FLUSH v.*, in allusion to the 
red colour. The  Red-backed Shrike, 
Lanius collurio. 

Flushing (flpfip), sb. 1833. [f. name of 
Flushing (Du. Vlissingen), a port in Holland.] 
A kind of rough and thick woollen cloth, 
first made at Flushing. 

Flu:shing, vòl. sb. 1573. [f. FLUSH v.* + 
-ING'.] The action of FLUSH v.' in various 
senses; esp. the cleansing (of a sewer, etc.) 
by a rush of water. 

Fluster (fip'stoi sb. 1070. [See next vb.] 
1. fa. Heat from drinking 1710. b. A 
confused or agitated state of mind; a 
flurry, flutter 1728. 12. ? Pomp, splendour 
1716. 

Fluster (flo-stoa), v. ME. [Of unkn. 
origin, but resembling in sense Icel. flaustr 
hurry, flaustra to bustle.) tl. ? To excite, 
stimulate. ME. only. 2, trans. To flush or 
excite with drink 1604. 3. inir. To be 
excited or eager; to bustle 1613. 4. (rans. To 
flurry, confuse 1724. 

2. His head is flustered with burgundy THACK- 
ERAY. 3. The Dutch gunboat came flusterin, 
up KIPLING. Hence Flu-stered ppl. a. half- 
tipsy; confused, flurried. 

Flustrate (flp'stre't), v. vulgar. 1712. 
[f. FLUSTER v. + -ATE*.] = FLUSTER v. 2 and 
4. Hence Flustra:tion, fluster, agitation. 

Flute (fiat), sb.' late ME. [Earliest forms 
Hlowte, floite (xiv), in XVI-xvul often fluit (cf. 
Du. fluit) - OFr. flahute, fléute, fláute (mod. 
flûte), prob. — Pr. fíáut.] 1. A musical wind in- 
strument, consisting of a hollow cylinder or 
pipe, with holes along its length, stopped by 
the fingers, or by keys which are opened by 
the fingers. 

The flute of the ancients was blown through a 
mouthpiece at the end. The modern flute, which 
is the transverse or German flute, is blown through 
an orifice at the side near the upper end. 

2, A flute-player 1542. 3. An organ-stop 
having a flute-like tone; also f.-sfop 1613. 
4. Anything resembling a flute in shape; 
e.g. a long thin French breakfast-roll; ta tall, 
slender wine-glass; etc. 1649. 5. Arch. A 
channel or furrow in a pillar, resembling 
the half of a flute split lengthwise, with the 
concave side outwards 1660. 6. Hence any 
similar groove or channel 1727. 

1. Indians met vs on the way, playing vpon 
Flutes; which is a token that they come in 
peace PUROHAS. 

Comb.: f.-bird (Australia), the piping crow 
(Gymnorhina tibicen); -bit, a boring tool, used in 
boring hard woods; glass, see sense 4 above; 
-Stop = sense 3 above. 

Flute (flit), sb.* 1507. [- Fr. flûte — Du. 
fluit, a transf. use of fluit flute — Fr.; see 
prec.] Naut. 1. ‘A pink-rigged fly-boat, the 
after part of which is round-ribbed’ (Smyth). 
2. A vessel of war, carrying only part of her 
armament, to serve as a transport 1666. 
Hence Armed en f. (Fr. armé en ftüte), 
said of such a vessel. 

Flute (flat), v. ME. [- OFr. fléuter 
(mod. flûter), f. flûte FLUTE sb.'] 1. intr. To 
play upon a flute or pipe; also, to whistle or 
sing in flute-like tones. 2. trans. To play 
(an air, etc.) on a flute; to sing in flute-like 
notes 1842. 3. To form flutes (see FLUTE sb.* 
1 io in; to arrange a dress, etc., in flutes 

1. quasi-trans. And f. his friend, lil 
Eu m Ut M. plas E Sone 

carol ere 

The redwing fiuteshis o ka key eath TENNYSON, 
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Fluted (füütéd) ppl. a. 1611. [f. FLUTE 
sb. and v. + -ED.] 1. Having, furnished, or 
ornamented with flutes. 2. Mus. Of a thin 
and flute-like tone 1787. 

1. F. spectrum, one in which the spectrum lines 
appear to be grouped in flutes. F. pillars BP. 
BERKELEY. 2. A f. falsetto P. BECKFORD. 

\Flute-douce (füt,dus). 1676. [Fr. flûte 
douce lit. ‘sweet flute'.] fl. The highest- 
pitched variety of the old flute with a mouth- 
1747, 2. An organ-stop so named 
1876. 

Fluter (flü-to). ME. [f. FLUTE v. + -ER'.] 
1. A flute-player. Now rare; repl. by FLUTIST 
or FLAUTIST. 2. One who makes flutings 
1858. 

Fluting (fü-tip), vbi. sb. 1481. [f. FLUTE 
v. + -ING.] 1. The action of FLUTE v.; 
esp. the action of making flutes in columns, 
frills, etc.; ornamentation with flutes; 
fluted work. Also attrib., as f.-lathe, -plane, 
etc. 2, = FLUTE sb.' 5, 6. Also collect. 1611, 

1. The earliest flutings of the lark 1874, 2. 
She ran her fingers through the flutings of her 
frills 1880. 

Flutist (flü-tist). 1603. 
-IST.] A player on the flute. 

Flutter (flv-tə1), sb. 1641. [f. next vb.) 
1. A fluttering; the action or condition of 
fluttering. b. collog. A run, a burst 1857. 
2. An agitated or disordered condition 1748. 
13. Ostentatious display, fuss, sensation, 
stir —1822. 4. slang. A venture, e.g. at 
betting, cards, etc. 1874. 

1. The f. of a Fan ADDISON. 2. Phr. To be in, 
faut, put, etc., into a f. 3. All f., pride, and talk 

‘OPE. 


If. FLUTE sb.' + 


Comb. f.-wheel, a water-wheel placed at the 
bottom of a chute so as to receive the impact of 
the water in the chute and penstock. 

Flutter (flo-toa), v. [OK. floterian, -orian 
frequent. of Gmo. */lul-; see FLEET v.!, 
-ER*, and cf. synon. G. flattern, tflotteren, 
Tüutleren.] tl, intr, To float to and fro. 
Also fig. -1800, 2. Of birds: To move or 
flap the wings rapidly without flying or 
with short flights. Also transf. and fig. OE. 
3. transf. To move about aimlessly, rest- 
lessly, sportively, or ostentatiously 1094. 
4. To move with quick vibrations or un- 
dulations 1501. 5. To tremble with excite- 
ment; to be in agitation 1668. 6. trans. 
(causalively). To cause to flutter; to move 
(a thing) in quick irregular motions 1021; 
jig. to throw (a person) into confusion, 
agitation, or tremulous excitement 1664. 

2. Like as byrdes flotre aboute their nestes 
COVERDALE Isa. 31:5. 3. One flaunts in rags, 
one flutters in brocade POPE. 4. Teach. . little 
hearts to f, at a Beau POPE. It [the pulse] paused 
—it fluttered SHELLEY. 5. Fluttering with her 
own audacity THACKERAY, 6. All unawares, 
Fluttering his pennons vain Mit. fig. Like an 
Eagle in a Dove-coat, I Flutter'd your Volcians in 
Coriolus Cor. (Fo. 3) v. vi. 116. 

Hence Flu'tterer, one who or that which 
flutters (lit, and fig.). Flutteringly adv, 

Fluty (fü-ti) a. 1823. [f. FLUTE sb.! + 
-Y..] Flute-like in tone, soft and clear. 

Fluvial (flü-yià), a. ME. [- L. fluvialis, 
f. fluvius river, f. fluere flow; see -AL'.] 
Of or pertaining to a river or rivers; found or 
living in a river. Hence Flu-vialist, one 
who explains certain geological phenomena 
by the action of streams. 

Fluviatile (fla-viitil), a. 1599. [-Fr. flu- 
viatile — L. fluviatilis, f. fluviatus moistened, 
wet, f. fluvius (prec.); see -ILE.] Of or per- 

ing to a river or rivers; found, growing, 
or living in rivers; formed or produced by 
the action of rivers. 

F. Fishes 1681, mud 1823, denudation HUXLEY. 

iFluviation. (f. L. fluviatus (see prec.) 

+ -ION.] The process of steeping (flax) 
in water. Sir T. BROWNE. 

Fluvio- (füü-vio, comb. f. L. fluvius 
river, as in fluvio-rnarine a., an epithet of 
deposits formed by river-currents at the 
bottom of the sea; etc. 

Flux (fivks), sb. ME. 
L. fluxus, t. fluere flow.] 

l. spec. 1. An abnormally copious flowing 
of blood, excrement, etc., from the bowels 
or other organs. spec. An early name for 
dysentery. 2. A flowing out, issue, discharge 
(of humours, etc.) 1447; falso, that which 
flows or is di —1654. 


(= (O)Fr. flux or 


FLY 


1. Phr, Bloody f. (cf. BLOODY); Rendered unfit 
for action by a bloody f. na 
po 70. is y 1777. 2. A.Y.L, 

. gen. 1, The action of flowing. Ni 
usu. fig. 1600. 2. The flowing in gps tian 

Often in phr. flux and reflux. 1612. 3. A 
flowing stream, a flood. Also transf. and Sig. 
1600. 14. The passing away (of life, time, 
etc.) —1759. 5. A continuous succession of 
changes 1625. 6. Math. A continued motion 
(of a point) 1656. 7. Physics. The rate of 
flow of any fluid across a given area; the 
amount which crosses an area in a given 
time 1863. 

1. Fire to subsist requires a F. of Air 1748, 2, 
A and reflux of fears and hopes DE For, 3. 

The Fluxe of companie A.F.I. 11. i, 62, 
. This f. of guesses M, ARNOLD. 5. The bodies 
of all animals are in a constant f. BUTLER. 

III, f1. Liquefaction or fusion —1709, 2, 
Metall. Any substance that is mixed with à 
metal, etc., to facilitate its fusion; also a 
substance used to render colours fusible in 
enamelling and the colouring of porcelain 
and glass 1704. 

2. The black f. is formed, by setting fire to à 
mixture of one part of nitrate of potassa, and 
two of bi-tartrate of potassa, . White f. is obtained 
by projecting into a red-hot crucible equal 
parts of the same salts 1826, 

tFlux (flvks), a. 1677. [= Le fluxus, 
ppl. a., f. fluere flow.) That is in a state of 
flux; fluctuating, ever-changing —1797. 


Flux (fivks), v. 1477. [f. FLUX sb.) th 
trans. 'To treat by subjecting to a flux; also, 
to produce a flux in (a person); falso fig. 
—1785. tb. intr. 1756. 2. intr. fa. To bleed 
copiously 1638. b. To flow copiously 1823, 
3. trans. To make fluid, fuse 1477. 4. To 
vith a flux (see FLUX sb. III. 2) 1781. 
l'o become fluid; to melt 1669, 
Praying for the Dead, which doth so f. 
the po 1660. 2. b. Once fix the seat of your 
disorder, and your fancies f, into it LAMB., Hence 
{Fluxa:tion, treatment by fluxing; flowing on, 

Fluxible (flv:ksib’l), a, Obs, or arch, 1471. 
{~ OFr, fluxible or late L, fluxibilis liquid, 
f. fluz-, pa. ppl. stem of fluere flow; 806 
-IBbE.] 1, Apt to flow, fluid 1561, 2, Capable 
of being melted 1471. 3. Liable to flux ni 
change 1561. Hence Flu-xibly adv. Fluxi- 
bility, Flu-xibleness, f. quality. 

Fluxile (fp-ksil) a. Obs. or arch. 1006. 
{= late L. flurilis, f. as prec.; See ULE.) = 
FnoxmLE 1, 3. Hence Fluxility, f. quality. 
(flp-kfon) 1541. [= (OER. 
ee -10N.] 1, The action 
of flowing; ing forth. Also Le 
tinuous or progressive change. Now KA ü 
1599. tb. = EFrLUVIUM 2 a. —1748. 2. : 
excessive flow of blood, serum, ete. touan 
organ or part of the body. Also Cony 
which flows. 1541, 3. = FLUX sb. I mex 
4. Math. (mod.L. flurio.] In the New ER 
form of the infinitesimal calculus: a En 
or proportion at which a flowing ot Baal, 
quantity increases its magnitude’ ( Newton 
(But used by 18th c. writers for what ntes 
called the *moment' of à fluent, ton) 
analystscall the ‘differential’.) 1704. Ps 
Fluzions is used as a name for the New! i 
caleulus 1702. 4 c. loosely. An infinitesim 

ity. DE QUINCEY. 
Send. T. stricture (Geol.), ‘an arangan t odk 
the crystallites, crystals, or particles inter 
in streaky lines. indicative of te consolida- 
movement of the mu previo to A 

ii " postr e n a 
ence Floxionàl a. Math. of or pertaining (On, 
or the method of fluxions; pertaining Jal; of the 
fluxible. Flu'xionary a. Maa chan i 

ec inuou - 
Flu xionict, one who uses or is skilled in maf 
atical fluxions. ivus 
iFluxive, a. 1597. [- med. Le Myg) 
fleeting, transitory, f. a8 CAS fuctua- 
Apt to flow, fluid (lif. and fig-). 
ting, variable. 1716. 

+Flu-xure (tlp-ksina). Peel d y 
flowing, f. as prec. ; see -URE.) Be i. flows 
of being fuid 1599. b. That which 


transf. 


—1022, : v 

Fly (fioi). sb.' Pl. flies (foiz). IOR; y. “3 
fioje = OS., OHG. flioga (Dus P" Gmo. 
jüege) :- WGme. *fleu3)» any 
*fleusan (see next); cf. ON. fluga- 


FLY 


winged insect; as the bee, gnat, locust, 
moth, etc.; cf. BUTTERFLY —1774. b. Any 
dipterous or two-winged insect OE. 2. In 
farmers’ and gardeners’ language, the 
insect parasite chiefly injurious to a particu- 
lar crop or animal; hop‘fiy, potato-fly, 
sheep-fly. Hence collect. in sing. the corres- 
ponding disease. 1704. 3. Angling. a. An 
insect attached to a hook as a lure in 
fly-fishing 1653. b. An artificial fly, ie. a 
fish-hook dressed to resemble some insect 
1589. t4. a. A familiar demon. b. transf. 
A spy (cf. Fr. mouche). c. A parasite (cf. L. 
musca). —1649. 4, Printing. The person who 
takes the sheets from the press; also, that 
part of a printing machine which usually 

does this now, 1732. 

1. Phr. F. in amber: cf. AMBE) 13. To break, 
crush, a f. upon the wheel (fig.): to spend great 
energy and labour on something not worth it. 
A f. in the ointment [after Eccles. 10:1]: a trifling 

i stance which spoils the enjoyment of a 
thing. Tere are no flies on: there is no fault to be 
found with; there is nothing ‘shady’ about (orig. 
Colonial and U.S. slang). Black f., U.S. any one 
of the species of the genus Simulium, some of 
which cause great suffering by their bites. 
Hessian f, Spanish f. Tsetse-f., etc.: see 
HESSIAN, ete, 3. Or with a Flie, either a natural 
or an artificial Flie WALTON. 

Combs. 

1. General: as f.-bell, -country, -maggot, -maker, 
"tackle, -taker, etc. 

2. Special: f. 


ird, a humming-bird (cf. Fr. 

-blister, a plaster made of 
ook, a case in the form of a book 
f f-cap, a kind of head-dress 
formerly worn by women; -case, the covering of 
an insect; spec, the elytron of beetles; -hook, 
à hook baited with a f.; -line, a line for f.-fishing; 
“nut, ‘a nut with wings, to be twisted by the 
hand (Knight); -paper, paper prepared to 
catch or poison flies; -powder, a powder used to 
kill flies; -rod, a rod for f.-fishing; -snapper, 
U.S., a name of certain f-catehing birds, (a) 
the genus Myiagra; (b) Phainopepla mitens; 
-Speck, -spot, a stain produced by the exere- 
ment of an insect; -water, a solution of arsenic, 
or decoction of quassia-bark, for killing flies; 
-weevil, U.S., the common grain-moth (Gelechia 
cerealella); - weight, a boxer whose weight is 8 st. 
b. In plant-names, as f.-agaric, Agaricus mus- 
carius, called also FLY-BANE; -honeysuckle, 
{a) a variety of honeysuckle (Lonicera xylosteum); 
(b) a species of Halleria; -orchid, -orchis, a 
name for Ophrys muscifera. 

Fly (foi) sò.* Pl. flies. OE. [f. FLY v.'] 
I, 1. +The action, or (rec.) an act of flying. 
2. On the f.: orig. on the wing; hence, in 
motion; in Base-ball, the course of a ball 
that has been struck, until it touches the 
ground. 1851. 


UL. 1. A quick-travelling carriage; esp. a 
light vehicle, introduced at Brighton in 
1816, and originally drawn by men; subseq. 
extended to any one-horse covered carriage, 
as a cab or hansom, let out on hire 1708. 2. 
Something attached by the edge (cf. FLAP 
8b.); as a. A strip or lap on a garment, to 
any or cover the button-holes 1844; 
i The sloping part of the canvas of a tent; 
Gene the flap at the entrance, forming a 
P Na 1810; c. The breadth from the staff 
2 a flag to the end; also, the part of a 
age nest from the staff 1841; d. pl. 
eatr. The space over the proscenium 
ees techn. ge 
a. Naut. A compass card 1571. b. A speed- 
regulating device, usually consisting of REED a 
Clock eat, used in the striking parts of 
pairon nery, etc. 1599. c. A fly-wheel, a 
pne PS ited arms, or other similar device, used. 
Pin ate the speed of machinery 1648. 
CDER 2. 1807. e. One of the cylinders of a 
anothe, Machine 1842. f. In Knitting (machine), 
arms wae for the Latch; in Spinning, the 
spins Dich revolve around the bobbin in a 
shuttle am to twist the yarn; in Weaving, à 
fee een through the shed by a blow or 
Spit ai night). Also in Hand-spinning: the 
Oar SEM g. In the pianoforte, a hinged 
ay ich covers the keys when not in use. 
Ü neto cotton 1879. 
caugh fr ball, (Base-ball), a ball that may be 
eru Dn the £^; -bill, a handbill to be scattered 
spliced , also attrib, ; -block (Naut.), ‘the block 
Fyne into the topsail-tye* (Smyth); -bridge = 
"RelNG BRIDGR; -coach = FLY sb. IL. 1; 
Dress pl = FLY sb. II. 3 c; -press, a screw 
“puncha sea by a E (eo Hoy n ue T: €); 
“press, a press for cutting teeth on 
saws, and the like; -ra ll, that part ofa table which 


TIT 


turns out to support the leaf; -table, a table with 
flaps; -title, the half-title in front of the general 
title, or which divides sections of a work. 

Fly (floi, a. slang. 1811. [Has been 
(doubtfully) referred to FLY v.'] 1. Knowing, 
wide-awake. 2. Of the fingers: Nimble, 
skilful 1834, 

Fly (flo), v.' Pa. t. flew (fiù); pa. pple. 


flown (flos.  [OE. fléogan =  OFris. 
fliága, OS. *fliogan (Du. vliegen), OHG. 
Hliogan (G. fliegen), ON. fljúga :- Gme. 
*fieu3an.] * 


I. l. intr. To move through the air with 
wings OE. Also fig.; esp. of fame, a report, 
etc. ME. b. Occas. — 'fly away' 1480. c. 
intr. and trans. To travel or traverse by 
aircraft; to pilot aircraft 1884. 2. trans. 
(causatively). To set (birds) flying 1607. 
3. Hawking. a. Of the hawk: To gain by 
flying a position of attack. Const. at. 
1674. b. Of the falconer: To cause to attack 
by flying 1591. c. To chase with a hawk. 
Also of the hawk. 1590, 4. inir. To pass or 
rise quickly in or through the air OE. b. 
Of stairs: To descend or ascend without 
change of direction 1685. 5. (rans. (causa- 
tively). To cause to fly 1739. 6. intr. To 
float loosely, to flutter, wave 1659. b. 
trans. To set flying; to carry at the mast- 
head; to hoist; occas. with out 1655. 7. 
intr. To move or travel swiftly; esp. of 
time ME. 8. To move with a start or rush 
1590. 9. Of things: To be forced or driven 
off suddenly or with a jerk ME. Of money: 
To ‘go’ rapidly 1632. b. To break up sudden- 
ly, shiver, split up 1470. c. Naut. Of the 
wind: To shift or veer suddenly 1699. 

1. Phr. As the crow flies: see CROW sb.' fig. To 
f. high, low: to aim at, avoid, distinction, notori- 
ety, etc, b. The black bat, night, has flown 
TENNYSON. 2. Ile flie my Hawke with yours 1607. 
4. You leaden messengers. .F. with false ayme 
SHAKS. Tof.overagate 1791. 5.O Madam, You f. 
your thoughts like kites TENNYSON. To f. a kite 
(collog. or slang): to raise money by an accommo- 
dation bill; hence to f. a bill. 6. To. march with 
drums beating and colours flying 1659. b. The 
steamship..flying signals of distress 1885. 7. 
The velocity with which the earth flies through 
space TYNDALL. 8. In a violent commotion, they 
had flown to arms 1847. She flew up-stairs 1854. 
Phr. To f. in the face of: see FACE sb. To f. at, 
on, upon: to spring with violence upon, attack 
with fury, rush upon; li. and fig. To f. in or 
into (a passion, etc.); to pass suddenly into. 
To f. off: lit, to start away; to revolt; fig. to take 
another course; to break away (from an agree- 
ment, etc.). To f. out: (a) to rush out; (b) to 
explode or burst out into violent action, language, 
or temper. 9. From the could stone sparkes of 
fire doe flie SHAKS. I shall certainly make his 
money f. LADY C. Bury. Phr. To f. open, to, up. 
b. The crackling faggot flies GOLDSM. c. The 
Winds f. in a moment quite round the Compass 
DAMPIER. To f. up in the wind, is when a ship's 
head comes suddenly to windward, by carelessness 


of the helmsman SMYTH. 
Phrase. To let f. a. To discharge (missiles); absol. 


to fire, shoot. Also fig. b. Naut. To allow (a sail 
or sheet) to f. loose; rarely to set (a sail), to carry, 
hoist (colours). 

II. In senses of FLEE (exc. IT. 2) OE. 

T'll make him f. the land B. Jons. Unless. .one 
f. into the Ports for shelter 1653. He [Hermes] 
grasps the wand that causes sleep to f. POPE. 
True pity. . flies the rich 1839. 

Fly (floi), v.* Pa. t. and pple. flied, flyed. 
1836. [f. FLY sb.! and *.] To travel by, or 
convey in, a fly. 

Fly-away. 1775. [f. vbl. phr.; see FLY v.!] 

A. adj. Ready or apt to fly away. Of 
articles of dress: Streaming, loose. Of 


persons: Flighty, extravagant. 
Servant-girls with flyaway caps on their heads 


1871. D 
B. sb. One that flies away. Cf, runaway. 


1838. b. Naut. A delusive appearance of 
land, a mirage. Also quasi-proper name, 


Cape Flyaway. 1807. 
a. Truth is such a flyaway EMERSON. 


Fly-bane. 1597. [f. FLY sb.' + BANE.] 
1. A pop. name of plants: (a) = CATCHFLY; 
(b) the ploughman's spikenard (Inula 
conyza); (c) Agaricus muscarius. 2. Poison 
for flies, SWIFT. + 

Fly:-bi:tten, ppl. a. 1597. If. as prec. + 
BrrrEN.] Bitten by flies: ta. Fly-specked; 
+b. FLY-BLOWN 1598; c. Stung by flies 1884. 


FLYING 


a. These Fly-bitten Tapistries 2 Hen. IV, 
TI. i, 159. 

Fly--blow, sb. 1556. [f. FLY sb.! + BLOW 
sb.*] The egg or young larva of a blow-fly. 
Also collect. 

Fly:-blow, v. 1603. [f. FLY sb.' + BLOW 
v.!] 1. trans, Of the fly: To deposit eggs in 
(meat, ete.); hence, to corrupt secretly, 
taint. Chiefly fig. 2. intr. Of flies: To deposit 
their eggs. POPE. 

Fly-blown (floi-blo"n), ppl. a. 1529. [f. as 
prec. + BLOWN ppl. a.!] 1. Full of fly-blows; 
tainted, putrid, impure. Also fig. 2. slang. 
Drunk 1877. 

Fly-boat (flei-bó*t). 1577. [- Du. vlieboot 
boat used orig. on the Plie, a channel 
leading out of the Zuyder Zee; later assoc. 
with FLY sb.!] 1. A fast-sailing vessel used: 
a. esp. in the coasting trade (Obs. exe. 
spec. a Dutch flat-bottomed boat) —1769; 
b. for warlike purposes, voyages of discovery, 
ete. (Obs. exc. Hist.) 1590. 12. A small 
boat, esp. a ship’s boat -1820, +3. A Shetland 
herring buss —1794. 4. A swift passage boat 
used on canals 1841. 

Fly--catcher. 1600. [f. FLY sb.' + CATCH- 
ER.) 1. One who, or that which, catches 
flies. 2. A bird that catches flies; in England, 
esp. Muscicapa grisola; in America, esp. 
Tyrannus carolinensis or T. pipiri 1678. 3. 
a, A spider that catches flies 1760. b. = 
FLY-rRAP 2. 1863. 

1.‘ The fly-catcher’, as he [Darwin] was known to 
the crew, was a prime favourite 1887. 

Fly:-dung, v. 1800. [f. FLY sb.' + DUNG 
v.] Dyeing. In the process of dyeing with 
madder: To subject for the first time to the 
process of dunging (see DUNG v. 3.). 

Flyer, flier. ME. |f. FLY v?’ + -ER 
Both forms are in good mod. use.] 1. That 
which flies or is carried by the air. b. An 
airman, 2. One who or that which moves with 
exceptional speed, e.g. a fish, horse, ship, 
ete. 1795. 3. Applied to parts of a machine 
that have a quick revolution; e.g. an ap- 
pliance for regulating the motion of a 
roasting-jack; a sail of a windmill; that part 
of a spinning machine which twists the 
thread as it conducts it to and winds it upon 
the bobbin; ete. 1074. 4. a. pl. Steps 
forming a straight flight; opp. to winders 
1667. b. U.S. A small handbill or fly-sheet 
1889. c. Printing. ‘A vibratory rod with 
fingers which take the sheet of paper from 
the tapes and carry it to the delivery table’ 
(Knight). 5. A flying jump or leap 1883. 
b. Hence, U.S., A speculative purchase of 
Stock by one not a regular buyer, in hope 
of immediate profit 1880. 6, =  FLEER 
8b.! 1460. 

Fly-fish, v. 1755. [Back-formation from 
FLy-FISHING vbl. sb.) infr. To fish with a 
fly as bait. Hence Fly:-fisher. 

Fly--fishing, vbl. sb. 1053. 
Fishing with a fly. 

Fly:-flap. ME. [f. Fuy sb. + FLAP 
sb.] 1. An instrument for driving away 
flies. 12. A stroke with a fly-flap 1735. 
Hence Fly:-flap v. to strike with a fly-flap; 
to beat, whip. Fly:-flapper, one who drives 
away flies with a fly-flap; a FLY-FLAP 
(sense 1). 

Flying (floiin), vbl. sb. 1048. [f. FLY v.' + 
-ING'.] 1. The action of FLY v.' 2. attrib., 
as f.-machine; also f. country, county 
(Hunting), one that affords long unbroken 
runs; f. fence, one to be taken at a flying 
leap; f. time, the time when à hawk is in 
condition to be flown. 

Flying (floiin), ppl. a. OE. [f. FLY v.' + 
-ING*.] 1. That moves through the air with 
wings. b. In names of insects, as f.-glow- 
worm. Also of fish, reptiles, quadrupeds, etc., 
which by means of special appendages make 
movements resembling flight; as f.-frog, 
-gurnard, -herring, -lemur, -lizard, -phalanger, 
-squid. Also f.-dog, a kind of vampire- 
bat; f. hart, stag = Fr. cerf-volant, a stag- 
beetle. 1620. 2. That passes (quickly) 
through the air 1536. 3. Floating loosely, 
fluttering; hanging loose 1607. 4. 'That 
passes or travels swiftly; rapid 1658. tb. 
esp. in f. post, a. post travelling by relays of 


If. Fry sb.!] 
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horses —1705. c. Passing; hasty, transient. 
Also, Rapidly constructed, temporary. 1665. 
5. That flies about; used esp. of a tale, 
rumour, etc., circulating without definite 
authority ME. 6. That flees 1594. 


al: sai 

attached but not closed; I 
which I have written to the Prince Regent under a 
f. seal WELLINGTON. 4. The f. Hours ROWE. 


enclose the letter 


Phr. F. leap: a running jump. F. handicap, mile: 
one in which the starting post is passed at full 
speed. c. A f. trip to London 1806. Tolay downa 
f. line to Lucknow 1857. Phr. (Mil. and Naval) 
F. brigade, column, hospital, party, si Iron. F. 
artillery: a corps trained to rapid evolutions, F. 
camp: see CAMP sb.* F. sap: asap formed by placing 

and filling several gabions at the same time. 5. 
F. sheet à leaflet printed for distribution broad- 
cast. F. pains 1805. 6. To persecute from far the 


f. DRYDEN. 

Fly-ing bridge. 1489. [f. Fuyine ppl. a.) 
ta. As tr. Fr. pont-levis (drawbridge) CAXTON. 
fb. = FLOATING BRIDGE. —1726. c. A tempor- 
ary bridge for military purposes 1870. 

Flying bu:ttress. 1669. A prop ar 
stay (usually carried by a segment of an 
arch), springing from a pier or other support, 
and abutting against a structure, for the 
purpose of resisting thrust. 

Flying fish. 1511. [f. Fuyma ppl. a. + 
Fisk sb.'] Either of two kinds of fish (Dactylo- 
pterus and Evxocetus), which are able to 
rise in the air by means of enlarged wing- 
like pectoral fins. b. A constellation 1868. 

Flying fo:x. 1759. [f. as prec. + Fox.) 
A family of fruit-eating bats (Pteropide), 
found in the tropical East and in Australia. 

Flying machi:ne. 1736. (f. FLYING vbl. 
sb. + MACHINE sb.) 1. A kind of trapeze. 
2. A machine capable of being controlled 
in the air; usu. a heavier-than-air machine 
dependent on motor power 1848. 

Flying squirrel. 1624. f. FLYING 
ppl. a, + SQUIRREL.] A name for two genera 
(Pleromys and Sciuroplerus) of Sciuride, 
which can float through the air by means of 
an extension of the skin connecting their 
fore and hind limbs. 

Fly--leaf. 1850. [FLY sb.!] A blank leaf 
at the beginning or end, but esp. at the 
beginning, of a book; the blank leaf of a 
circular, etc. 

Fly:man. 1845. [f. FLY sb.* + MAN sb.) 1. 
One who drives a fly. 2. Theatr. A man 
stationed in the flies, to work the ropes, etc. 
1883. 


Fly:-net. (f. FLY sb.' OE. fléohnet.]) A 
netto keep away flies. 

Flysch (flif. 1853. [Swiss dial] Geol. 
An Alpine series of tertíary strata, con- 
sisting of slates, marls, and fucoidal sand- 
stones. 

Fly--sheet. 1875. [f. FLY v.'] 
sheet: see FLYING ppl. a. 

Fly:-trap. 1774. [f. FLY sb.! + TRAP sb.'] 1, 
A trap for flies 1855. 2. A fly-catching plant, 
esp. Apocynum androsemifolium. Venus's 
flytrap = Dionza muscipula. 

Fly--wheel. 1784. [f. FLY sb.* + WHEEL.] 
A wheel with a heavy rim, attached to a 
revolving shaft, in order either to regulate 
the motion of the machinery, or to accumu- 
late power. 

tFnese, v. [OE. 


= flying 


*fnéosan, gefnésan, 
cogn. w. Du. fniesen, ON. fnysa (Sw. 
fnysa, Da. fnyse snort). See SNEEZE.) 
intr. To sneeze; also, to puff, snort -ME. 

Foal (fov, sb. [OE. fola = OFris. fola, 
OS. folo, MDu. volen, (also mod.) veulen 
OHG. folo (G. fohlen n.), ON. foli, Goth, 
fula :- Gmc. *folon, rel. to synon, L. pullus, 
Gr. n@Aos, Arm. ul. Cf. FILLY.] 1. The young 
of the equine genus of quadrupeds; properly, 
a colt; but also, a filly. 2. attrib., as f.-teeth, 
the first teeth of a horse 1696. 

Phr. In f., with f., (of a mare) pregnant, 

Foal (fó"), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 1. trans. 
To bring forth (a foal); said of a mare, she- 
ass, ete. 2. absol. or inir. 1521, 
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Foalfoot (fó"lfut). Also foal’s foot. ME. 
(Named from the shape of the leaves.] = 
Coursroor . 

Foam (fom) sb. [OE. fam = (0)HG. 
feim :- WGme. *faim- :- IE. *poimo-, rel. 
to L. pumez PUMICE and spuma SPUME 
sb.] 1. The aggregation of minute bubbles 
formed in water or other liquid by agitation, 
fermentation, effervescence, etc. b. spec. 
The foaming saliva issuing from the mouth 
in epilepsy, rabies, etc. OE. Also fig. 2. 
Foaming water, the sea. arch. OE. 3. Min. 
= APHRITE. 

Comb.: f.-bow, a bow similar to a rainbow, 
formed by sunlight upon f.; -cock (ue 
engine), a cock at the water level, to blow off 
scum; -spar, -stone, see APHRITE and APHRO- 
DITE $b.* 

Foam (fó*m) v. OE. [New formation on 
Foam sb., superseding OE. féman (ME. 
feme) = OHG. feimen :- WGme. *faimjan.) 
1. intr. To emit foam; esp. to froth at the 
mouth. Often used hyperbolically. Of a 
horse, etc.: To be covered with foam. 2. 
To froth, gather foam. Also fig. ME. 3.a. 
intr, Of a goblet, etc.: To be filled with 
foaming liquor. b. (rans. To fill or brim 
with foaming liquor. 1725. 4. trans. To send 
forth or emit in or like foam. Chiefly fig. 
ME. 5. nonce-use. To draw (a chariot) 
along amid foam, KEATS. 

1. He [Cwsar]..fonm'd at mouth, and was 
speechlesse SHAKS. 2. The anger'd Ocean fomes 
Ant. & Cl, 11. vi. 21. 4. Foaming out their own 
disgrace COWPER. Hence Foa*mingly adv. 

Foamless (fó*mlés) a. 1821. [See -LESS.] 
Free from foam. 

Foamy (fó"mi) a. [OE. fdmig, famig, t. 
fam Foam sb.; see -Y'.] 1. Covered with 
foam, frothy. 2. Consisting of, pertaining 
to, or resembling foam ME. 

2. The f. surf COWPER. F. lilac-blossom MAL- 
LOOK. 

Fob (fob) sb. ME. [f. FoB v.'] fl. A 
cheat, impostor. ME. only. 2. A trick, an 
artifice, Now only slang. 1622. 

Fob (fob), sb.' 1653. [orig. cant term; 
prob. of G. origin (cf. G. dial. fuppe pocket, 
fuppen vb.).] 1. A small pocket formerly 
made in the waistband of the breeches and 
used for carrying a watch, money, etc. 2, 
U.S. = fob-chain 1889. 3. attrib., as f.-chain, 
the chain attached to a watch carried in the 
fob. 

Fob (fob) v.' 1583. [Parallel to For 
v. 2 and G. foppen quiz, banter.] 1. trans. 
To cheat, deceive, ‘take in’. 2. To procure, 
or promote by trickery. Also with in, into, 
upon. ? Obs. 1653. 3. Fob off. To put off 
deceitfully; to baffle, cajole; to put off with 
something inferior 1597. tb. To put off or get 
rid of by a trick 1041. 

1. While every one else he is fobbing, He still 
may be honest to me FIELDING. 

Fob (fob) v.* 1818. [f. FoB sb.'] To put 
into one's fob, to pocket. 

Focal (fovkál, a. 1603. ([- mod.L. 
focalis, f. FOCUS; see -AL'.] Of or pertaining 
to a focus; collected or situated at a focus. 
Also fig. 

Phr. F. distance or length (of a lens or mirror): the 
distance between the centre and the focus. F. 
plane: the locus of the foci of different systems of 
parallel rays refracted through a lens, F. plane 
shutter (Photogr.): a blind with (usu. adjustable) 
slit that moves across the front of the plate or 
film. F. point: the intersection of a f. plane with 


the axis of the lens. Hi For - 
focus. lence cally adv. at a 


Focalize (fo-kiloiz), v. 1845. [f. FOCAL a. 
+ -IZE.] 1. trans. To bring to a focal point; 
to focus. Also fig. 2. To adjust the focus of 
(the eye); also absol. (of the eye) 1878. 

1. Light is focalized in the eye, sound in the ear 
DEQUINCEY. Hence Focaliza-tion. 

Focimeter (fosimitoi. Also foco-. 1853. 
[f. Focus + -METER.] Photogr. An instrument 
for finding the chemical focus of a lens which 
has not been properly achromatized. 

Focimetry (fosi-métri). Also foco-. 1881. 
Íf. as prec. + -METRY.] Measurement of 
focal distance. 

Fo'c'sle:see FORECASTLE. + 
, Focus (f0:-kis), sb. Pl. foci; also focuses, 
irreg. focusses. 1644. [— L. focus fireplace, 
domestic hearth.] 1. Geom. a. In plane 


FETATION 


geometry: One of the points from whi 

distances to any point of a given ee = 
connected by a linear relation 1650. p. 
In solid geometry (see quot.) 1874. 2 
Optics, Heat, etc. The point at which 
rays meet after being reflected or refracted; 
also, the point from which the rays appear to 
proceed (= virtual f.) 1685. Also transf. and 
fig. b. That point or position at which an 
Object must be situated, in order that the 
image produced by the lens may be clear and 
well-defined. Hence in, or out of f. (lit. and 


fig.. 1713. c. The focal length (of a lens); 
also, the adjustment (of the eye, or e 
eyeglass) necessary to produce a clear 


image 1693. 3. Acoustics. The point or 
space towards which the sound wayes 
converge 1644. 4. Of a disease: The, or a, 
principal seat 1684. 5. The centre of activity, 
or area of greatest energy, of a storm, 
eruption, etc. Also fig. 1796. 

1. The ellipse and hyperbola have each two 
foci; but the parabola only one HUTTON, b. 
A point through which can be drawn two lines, 
each touching the surface and the imaginary circle 
at infinity and such that the tangent plane to the 
surface through er also touches the circle 
at infinity SALMO: 2. Conjugate foci: see 
CONJUGATE a. Principal f.: the point at which 
parallel rays meet after passing through a con- 
vergent lens. Solar f. = prec. Actinic or chemical 
J. (of a lens), the point to which the actinic 
rays converge, b. fig. The bringing all these 
scattered counsels into a f. FRANKLIN. 5. The 
centre or f. of the West Indian hurricanes 1875, 
46; The principal f. of scientific activity 
HUXLEY. 


Focus (f6"-kis), v. Pples. focused, -ing; 
irreg. focussed, -ing. 1775. |f. prec. sb.) 
1, trans. To cause to converge to or as to à 
focus 1807. Also inír. for refl. 2. To adjust 
the focus of (the eye, a lens, etc.) 1814. 3. 
To bring into focus 1 

3. The image..is focussed. .by. adjusting the 
lens 1865. 

Fodder (fo:dox), sb. [OE. fodor = MLG. 
vóder, (M)Du. voeder, OHG, fuotar (G. fuller), 
ON. fóðr :- Gmo. *föðram, f. *fó0-; see FOOD.) 
11. Food in general —1634. 2. Food for cattle; 
now only dried food, as hay, straw, eto., for 
stall-feeding OE. 

Fodder (fodoi, v. ME. |f. prec. sb.) 
trans. To give fodder to (cattle); to feed 
with (something) as fodder. Also transf. and 
fig. Hence Fo:dderer, one who fodders or 
feeds (cattle). 

Fodient (tovdient) 1676. ([- fodient" 
pr. ppl. stem of L. fodere dig; see -ENT] 

A. adj. Digging; burrowing. 

B. sb. (sc. animal.) 1879. 

Foe (fö), a. and sb. (repr. two distinct 
OE words: (1) fah adj. (= OFris. fach) E: 
WGme. *faixa; (2) defa sb., orig. xov 
of *jefüh adj. at feud (with) = h t. 
giféh at feud, odious :- WGme. *3afa seit 
3a- Y- + *faix-. The prefix ġe- fell ALES 
early ME., so that the simple adj. bn int 
orig. compound sb. became coinci 008. 

1A. adj. 1. At feud with; inimical belg 
2. Hindering progress, rough. ME. 0! d 

1. An enemie-country and f.-land FLORI hel.) 

B. sb. (Now usu. repl. by ENEMY, "s feud 
1. In early use, an adversary in dei tae and 
or mortal combat; now, one who wes adi 
seeks to injure another OE. Also trai its m 
fig. 2. One belonging to a hostile an ; 
nation, an enemy in battle or war t 
collect. A hostile force 1593. 

l. He makes no friend who never dE publie 
TENNYSON. transf. and fig. A F. 

Weale SHAKS. Grief is a f. CRABBE. 
brave foes their due ADDISON. 
RID lips— The f.! they 
come!’ BYRON, Me 

Hence fFoe v. to set at enmity; to 
ears HA enemy. +Foe-hood, enmity 
of mutual hostility. 

Feederal, -ly, Feedity: see FED-- 


Foeman (f6"-man). 
fahman, f. fah For a. + MAN] 


war. 

Foetal, fetal (fi-tal), a. 1811. i 
-AL] Of or pertaining to or of 
a fœtus; in the condition of a fetus. yb 

Feta:tion, feta-tion. 105 aa forth, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. fetare (foet-) 


FCTICIDE 


breed; see -ION.] The formation of a foetus or 
embryo. 

Feeticide, feticide (fi-tisoid). 1844. [f. 
Farus; see -CIDE 2.] The action of destroy- 
ing a foetus or causing abortion. 

Hence Feetici-dal a. of or pertaining to f. 

Fotid, Foetor, var. ff. FETID, FETOR. 

Feetus, fetus (fitis. ME. [- L. fetus 
(often miswritten foetus) pregnancy, giving 
birth, young offspring, abstract sb. parallel 
to adj. fetus pregnant, productive. The 
better form with eis rare exc. in U.S.] The 
young of viviparous animals in the womb, 
and of oviparous animals in the egg, when 
fully developed. 

Fog (fom) sb.' ME. [Of unkn. origin; 
see next.] !. a. The aftermath. b. The long 
grass left standing through the winter; 
rank grass. 2. Sc. and north. = MOSS 1450. 

1. b. (To leave) under f.: with the long grass 
standing. 

Fog (fog) sb.* 1544. [Identical in form 
with prec., whence Foggy, whence perh. (by 
back-formation) fog thick mist, but the 
sense-development is not clear. See FoG- 
GAGE.) 

tI. Flabby substance (in the body), 
unwholesome fat; waste flesh 1586. 

IL 1. Thick mist or watery vapour sus- 
pended in the atmosphere at or near the 
earth’s surface; an obscured condition of the 
atmosphere due to this 1544. 2. transf. 
and fig. 1601. 3. Photogr. A cloud or coating 
obscuring a developed plate 1858. 

1. Drooping fogge as blacke as Acheron SHAKS. 
2. Phr. I» a f.: at a loss to know what to do. More 

ora then the Ægyptians in their fogge 

KS. 

Combs. 1. General: esp. in the names of instru- 
ments used for giving warning in foggy weather, 
as f.-alarm, -bell, -gun, -horn, -trumpet, -whistle. 
Also F.-SIGNAL. 

2. Special: f.-bow, a bow, similar to the rain- 
bow, produced by the action of light on the 
particles of f.; -circle = prec.; -ring, a bank 
off. arranged in a circular form. 

Fog (fog), v,' 1715. [f. Foe sb.'] 1. intr. 
To become overgrown with moss. Sc. 2. 
Agric. trans. a, To leave land under fog 


(see Fog sb.' 1) 1814. b. To feed (cattle) 
on fog 1821 
Fog (fog), v." 1599. [f. Foa sb.*] 1. trans. 


To envelop with or as with fog; to stifle with 
fog. Also fig. 2. intr. To become covered 
or filled with fog. (Dicts.) 3. JPhotogr. 
trans. To cloud or cover with an obscuring 
coating 1854. 

Phr. To f. off: to perish from damp, as cuttings. 

lFo$, v." rare. 1588. [perh. back-forma- 
tion from FocGER!.] infr. To act in a petti- 
fogging manner —1641, 

Where would'st thou f. to get a fee 1628. 

Fog-bank. 1059. [f. Foe sb.* + BANK 
3b.'] ‘A dense haze, presenting the appear- 
ance of a thick cloud resting upon the 
horizon’ (Smyth). 

Foge (f"dg. Cornwall. 1778. [perh. 
local pronunco. of Forge sb.] Min. A forge 
or blowing-house for smelting tin. 

Foggage (fo-géds). Sc. 1500. [= Se. 
Law-Latin fogagium (c1200), f. FoG sb.'; 
Bee -AGE.] 1. Law. The pasturing of cattle on 
fog; the privilege of doing this. 2. = Foe 
8b.! 2, 1786. 

Fogger (fo'goa). 1576. [prob. f. Fugger, 
surname of the Augsburg family of merchants 
and financiers in the 15th and 16th ce.) tl. 
A person given to underhand practices for 
the sake of gain; esp. a low-class lawyer. 
Usually preceded by petty. -1600. 2. dial. 
A huckster 1800. 3. A middleman in the 
nail and chain trade 1808. 

Fogger? (ogon): dial.” 1861, Miti Foe v. 

~ER? farm-hand chiel ngaged in 
feeding cattle. Prey 
oggy (togi), a. 1529. [f. FoG sb.! + -Y'. 
= Foe 8b.*) 1, Resembling, consisting of, 
E covered with fog 1635. 12. Boggy, marshy 
i 661. 13. Of flesh, etc.: Flabby or spongy 

n consistency; =  Boacy a. Hence of 
Persons or animals: Unwholesomely bloated, 
ae —1828. 4. [Cf. L. pinguis aer.] Of air, 
(thes, cloud, etc.: Thick, murky, Hence 
oe ‘ough Foe sb.*): Of the nature of, or 
rea fog or thick mist; full of fog. 

+ b. fig. Obscure, dull, bemuddled 
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1603, 5, Beclouded, dim, indistinct 1840, 
RBs Fogged, AER 1859. 

ie..f. así atic town oj 
Hence Fo-ggily ade. Fo-geines. c on 

Fogle (fo"g'l). slang. 1811. [Of unkn. 
origin.) A (silk) handkerchief. 

Fogless (foglés), a. 1853. [f. FoG sb.* + 
-LESS.] Without fog, clear. 

Fog-signal. 1759. [f. Foc sb.* + SIGNAL 
sb.) 1. Naut. Any sound made in fogs as a 
warning to other vessels. 2. Railways. A 
detonator placed on the metals in foggy 
weather to guide drivers of trains 1856. 

Fogy, fogey (fo-gi). 1780. [rel. to slang 
fogram (xvm) antiquated, old-fashioned 
(person), of unkn. origin.] 1. Sc. An invalid 
or garrison soldier 1785. 2. (Orig. Sc.) A 
man advanced in life; esp. one with anti- 
quated notions, an old-fashioned fellow, 
Usu. preceded by old. 1780. 

2. The honest rosy old fogies THACKERAY. 

Hence Fo:gydom, fo-geydom, the state or 
condition of a f.; fogies as a class. Fo-gyish a. 
somewhat ET Fo-gyism, the state of 
being a f; the characteristic behaviour of 
fogies. 

Foh, var. of FAUGH. 

lFöhn (fön). 1865. [G., in OHG. phónno, 
MHG. fenne, ult. :- L. (ventus) Favonius 
mild west wind.] A warm dry south wind 
which blows down the valleys on the north 
side of the Alps. 

Foible (foi-b’l). 1648. [- Fr. foible, obs. f. 
faible; see FEEBLE.] 

tA. adj. Weak 1741. 

B. sb. 1. A weak point; a failing or moral 
weakness 1073. 2. Fencing. The portion of a. 
sword from the middle to the point. 1648. 

1. A f. of Mr. Holt’s..was omniscience 
‘THACKERAY. 

llFoiblesse. ? Obs. 1685. [Fr., obs. sp. of 
faiblesse; see prec., -ESS*.] A failing; a weak- 
ness for (something). 

Foil (foil) sb. ME. [(1)- OFr. foil masc. i= 
L. folium leat; (2) — OFr. foille fem. (mod, 
feuille) :- L. folia, pl. of folium (n. pl. 
taken as fem. sing.).] tl. A leaf -1450. 2. 
The representation of a leaf: a. Her. 1502; 
b. Arch. One of the small arcs or spaces 
between the cusps of a window 1835. 13. 
Anything flat and thin; as a layer, a paring, 
a counterfoil 21738. 4. Metal hammered or 
rolled into a thin sheet; as gold-, silver-, 
fin-f. ME. b. An amalgam of tinfoil and 
mercury placed behind the glass of a 
mirror, to produce a reflection 1583. C. 
A backing 1684. 5. A thin leaf of some metal 
placed under a precious stone to increase its 
brilliancy or under some transparent 
substance to make it appear to be a precious 
stone 1592. tb. The setting (of a jewel) 
-1650. 6. Anything that serves by contrast 
of colour or quality to adorn or set off 


another thing 1581. 

5. b. A foyle wherein thou art to set The precious 
Tewell of thy home returne SHAKS. 6. I need no 
foile, nor shall I think I'me white only between 
two Moores 1639. Comb. f.-stone, an imitation 


jewel. 

Foil (foil), sb.? 1478. [f. Fom v.' II. 1.] 
+1. Wrestling. A throw which is almost a 
fall -1687. 2. A repulse, defeat; a baffling 
check. arch. 1478. 

2. It may give a man many a..f. and many a 
disheartening blow SOUTH. 

Foil (foil), sb.^ 1576. [f. For v.' I. 2. Cf. 
OFr. foulis, (O)Fr. foulée in same sense, f. 
fouler For, v.'] The track of a hunted ani- 
mal. Also transf. and fig. 

Phr. To run (upon) the f.: to run over the same 
track a second time (thus baffling the hounds). 
Foil (foil), sb.* 1594. [Of unkn. origin.) 
1. A light weapon used in fencing; a kind 
of small-sword with a blunt edge and a 
button at the point. 2. pl. The exercise of 
fencing with foils 1600. 

1. They would have most willingly taken the 
buttons off the foils DRUMM. OF HAWTH. 

Foil (foil), v.' ME. [perh. — AFr. *fuler, 
var. of (O)Fr. fouler :- Rom. *fullare, f. D. 
fullo FULLER sb.*} 

I. In sense of Fr. fouler. t1. trans. To tread 
under foot, trample down —1603. 2. Hunting. 
Of animals: To run over or cross (the ground, 
scent, or track) with the effect of baffling the 


hounds 1651. 


FOISTY 


II. 1. To overthrow, defeat; to beat off, 
repulse, discomfit. {In Wrestling: To 
inflict a foil upon: see Form sb.* 1. Also fig. 
1548. 2. To frustrate, render nugatory; to 
baulk; to baffle 1564. 

1. The Wrastler That did but lately foile the 
synowie Charles SHAKS. Those Armies bright, 
a: Deomm du amba, ton 

. 2. Faith sl easi en, 
quickly foyled 1612. E ^ 

III. Influenced by Foun a. and v.' 1, To 
foul, defile, pollute. Now dial. ME. 12. To 
dishonour; to violate —1592. 

Hence Foi-ler, one who foils. 

TFoil, v." 1010. (perh, — Fr. fouiller grub 
up; ef. fouilleuse, fouilleur kind of light 
plough.] trans. To subject (land) to the 
DES ploughing in preparing it for sowing 

Foil (foil), v.* 1611. [f. Fou sb.'] trans. 
To apply foil or a foil to. 

Foiling (foilin), vbl. sb.' 1533. [f. FOIL 
v.! + -ING'.] The action of FOIL v.*; esp. the 
treading of a deer or other animal. Hence 
the slot or trail 1576. 

Foiling (foilip), vòl. sb.* 1583. [f. Form 
v.” + -ING'.] a. The action or process of back- 
ing (glass) with foil. b. Arch. Ornamentation 
by foils; a foil ornament 1849. 

fFoin, sb. ME. [-OFr. foine (mod. 
Jouine), faine, Walloon fawine :- Rom. 
(meles) *faguina, f. L. fagus beech.] The 
beech-marten (Mustela foina), or its fur 
1718. 

Foin (foin), sb.* 1450. [f. For v.] d. A 
thrust or push with a pointed weapon. Obs. 
orarch. Also fig. 12. = For sb.‘ —1701. 

Foin (foin, v. ME. [f. OFr, foine, foisne, 
trident (mod. fouine) prob, three-pronged 
fish-spear :- L, fuscina.] 1. inir. To make a 
thrust with a pointed weapon; to lunge, 
push. Also transf. and fig. 12. trans. To 
thrust at, pierce, prick —1548. 

1. Ye foine only at your owne shadow JEWEL. 
transf. The boare continually foining at him with 
his great tuskes 1562. Hence [Foi-nery, thrust- 
ing with the foin, fencing with the point. Foin- 
ingly adv. 

Foison (foi:z’n), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. foison 
i= Rom. *füsio, -dn-, for L., füsio, -On- 
outpouring; see FUSION, PROFUSION.]. 1. 
Plenty; great quantity or number. arch. b. 
Plentiful crop or harvest 1587. 2. Inherent 
vitality; power, strength, capacity. pl. 
Resources. Now chiefly Sc. ME. 

1. b. Earths increase, foyzon plentie, Barnes and 
Garners neuer empty SHAKS. Bronce Foi:sonless 
a. (chiefly Sc.), wanting substance, strength, or 
sap. 

tFoist, fust, sb.' 1485. [- (O)Fr. fuste — 
It. tfusta, f. fusto stem, trunk, ete. or — L. 
fustis cudgel.) 1. A light galley propelled 
by oars and sails -1777. 2. A barge —1616. 

Foist, sb. 1533, [- OFr. fuste (mod. 
fût) wine-cask (= It. fusto cask) = L. 
Justis cudgel.) Tl. A cask for wine. 2. 
Hence, fustiness 1819. 

fFoist, sb. 1591. [f. Forst v. ] d. A 
cheat, a rogue; a pickpocket —1700. 2. A 
piece of roguery —1077. 3. Something foisted 
in. NORTH. 

Foist (foist), v." 1545. [- Du. dial. vuisten, 
f. vuist Fist sb.] tl. Dicing. trans. To palm 
(a ‘flat’ or false die), sọ as to be able to 
introduce it when required. Also intr. to 
cheat by this means. -1565. t2. intr, To 
cheat. Cf. Coa v,’ 1611, 3.f To put forth 
fraudulently —1078. b. To introduce sur- 
reptitiously or unwarrantably into; also 
with in adv. 1563. c. To palm off; to fix 
stealthily or unwarrantably on or upon 
1599. 

1. Through Foisting and Cogging their Die, and 
other false play 1665. Phr. To f. in: to introduce 
(the flat) surreptitiously when palmed. 3. b. 
Interpolations. . foisted into the Odyssey LYTTON. 
c. To attempt to f. himself upon a borough. with 
which he had no connexion 1841, Hence +Foi-ster. 

Foist (foist), v.* 1583. Obs. exc. dial. [f. 
Forst sb.*) intr. To smell or grow musty. 

Foisty (foisti) a. See also FUSTY. 1519. 
[f. Forst sb.* + -Y'.] Fusty, musty, mouldy. 
lit. and fig. So Foi'stied ppl. a. become f. 
Foi'stiness, f. quality or condition. 


FOKKER 


Fokker (fokoi. 1913. [f. the name of 
A. H. G. Fokker, Dutch inventor.) A German 
tractor monoplane. 

Fold (fold), sb.' (OK. fald, contr. of 
falzd, falod, -ud, corresp. to OS. faled, 
MLG. valt, Du. vaalt.] A pen or enclosure for 
domestic animals. b. The sheep in a fold 
1669. 

The lee-lang night we watch’d the fauld BURNS. 
fig. There shall be one f. and one shepherd John 
10:16, b. The bleating F. DRYDEN. 

Comb, f.-&arth, -yard, farm-yard. 

Fold (föld), sb.* [ME. fald, f. FOLD v.!] 
1. A bend or ply in or as in anything flexible; 
either, or both together, of the parts brought 
together in folding. Also fig. and transf. 
2. Something that is or may be folded; e.g. 
one of the leaves of a folding door ME. 3. 
The action of folding; ta clasp 1606. 4. 
The mark made by folding 1840. 5. By an 
erron. analysis manifold, threefold, etc. (see 
-FOLD suffix): Times, repetitions ME. 

1, The f. of a mantle Soort. fig. The folds and 
doubles of Sylla's disposition DRYDEN. transf. 
The folds (= coils) of an adder SHAKS., of the 
ers W. IRVING, of the alimentary canal 

Fold (föld), v.' Pa. t. and pple. folded 
(to"1déd). [OE. faldan, fealdan = MDu. 
vouden (vouwen), OHG. fallan (G. falten), 

ON. falda, Goth. falban :- Gmc. redupl. str. 
vb. *falpan.] 1. trans. To arrange (a piece 
of cloth, ete.) so that one part lies reversed 
over or alongside another; to bend over 
upon itself. Also with in, over, together. 
Also infr. for refl. 1857. 2. trans. To coil, 
wind (about, round, ete.). Also intr. for 
refl. 1579, 13. inir. To give way; to fail, 
falter —1596. 4. trans. To lay (the arms, 
ete. together, so as to overlap; to clasp 
(the hands) together. Also inír. for reft. 

: OE. 5. To enclose in or as in a fold or 
folds; to wrap up; to swathe, envelop. Now 
only with im. ME. 6. To clasp (in one's 
arms, to one's breast), embrace ME. 

1 fo When death hath foulded up thy dayes 
1633, 2. When I feel about my feet The berried 
briony f. TENNYSON, 3. I..feele my wits to 
faile, and tongue to f. SPENSER. 4. Folde thine 
handes together yet a litle, that thou mayest 
slepe COVERDALE Prov. 6: 10. 6. The mountain 
isles. . Folded in shadows gray B. TAYLOR. 

Fold (fold), v.* (OE. faldian; f. Foup 
8b.'] 1. (rans. To shut up (sheep, etc.) in a 
fold; also absol. Also fig. 2. To place sheep 
in a fold upon (ground) for the purpose of 
manuring it 1671. 

1. The star that bids the shepherd f. MILT. 
Comus 93. Hence Folder, a shepherd. 

-fold, sufix (OE. -fald, (-feald) = OFris., 
OS. -fald (Du. voud), (O)HG. -falt, ON. 
faldr, Goth. -falps), a Com. Gme. terminal 
element, cogn. w. FOLD v.', and with the 
Gr. -naAros, -mìaoios, also with mo- in ázAós, and 
prob. with the L. (sim-)plex. Appended to 
cardinal numerals (and adjs, meaning 
‘many’), forming adjs. which serve chiefly as 
arithmetical multiplicatives. In educated 
use this multiplicative sense survives 
chiefly in the adv. and quasi-sb.; the adjs. 
express rather a plurality of things more 
or less different, as in ‘a twofold charm’. 

tFoldage (fo"ldéd3). 1533. [Later (an- 
glicized) form of FALDAGE; cf. AL. foldagium 

(Xvi).] a. = FALDAGE —1028. b. The prac- 
tice of feeding sheep in movable folds —1657. 

Folder (fo"1doa), sb. 1552. [f. FOLD v.' + 
ER'.] One who or that which folds; esp. an 
instrument for folding paper, etc.; U.S. a 
small folded but unstitched pamphlet. b. A 
folding cover for loose papers 1922. 

Folderol, v. 1847. To sing folderol. 

Folding (fó"ldip), ppl. a. 1611. [f. FoLD 
E NG*.] That folds; that is or can be 

8 f.-bed, -boat, -screen, -table, etc. 
Folding doo-r. 1611. [f. prec. + Door.] 

A door consisting of two parts hung on 

opposite jambs, so that their edges come into 

E ACH] when the door is closed. Now usu. 

pl. 
Foldless (fó*ldlés) a.* 1822. [f. Forp sb. 

+ -LEsS.] Having no fold or pen. 

Foldless (fo*ldlés, a.* 1845. [f. Forp 
sb. + -LESS.] Without a fold or crease. 
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- tFoleye-, v. [- OFr. foleier, f. fol (mod. fol, 
fou) foolish.] intr. To play the fool. CHAU- 
CER. 

(Folia (folii), sb. pl. 1730. [L., pl. of 

folium leat.] 1. Bot. Leaves (of a plant). 2. 
Laminze 1796. 

Foliaceous (fo*lig^fos), a. 1658. [f. L. 
foliaceus leafy, f. folium; see -ACEOUS.] 1. 
Having the appearance or nature of a leaf. 
Of cryptogamous plants: Having organs 
resembling leaves. b. Of or pertaining to a 
leaf or leaves 1816. 2, Consisting of or hav- 
ing the character of thin leaf-like plates or 
lamine 1728. 3. Zool. & Entom. Shaped or 
arranged like leaves 1828. 

1. Teeth of the calyx f. 1806, b. Af. or farina- 
p diet 1816. 2. À..f. spar 1728. 3. Valves f. 


Foliage (fó"liéds), sb. 1598. [Early forms 
foillage, fuellage (assim. to L. folium) 
= (O)Fr. feuillage, tfoillage, f. feuille leaf; 
see FOIL sb.', -aGE.] 1, Leaves (of a plant 
or tree) collectively; leafage 1601. 2. In Art: 
The representation of leaves, or of a cluster 
of leaves, sprays, or branches, used for de- 
coration or ornament. 

1. These naked shoots. . Shall put their graceful 
f. on again COWPER. 

Comb.: f. leaf, a leaf in the restricted sense of 
the word, excluding petals and other modified 
leaves; f. plant, one cultivated for its f., and not 
for its blossom. 

Hence Foliage v. to adorn with f. or with a 
representation of leaves and flowers. 

Foliaged (fo"liédsd), ppl. a. 1754. [f. 
FOLIAGE sb. and v. + -ED.] 1. Decorated or 
ornamented with the representation of foli- 
age. 2. Covered or furnished with (natural) 
foliage 1815. 

1. F. velvet SHENSTONE, 2. A f. lattice SHELLEY. 

Foliar (fó*liüi, a. 1875. [= mod.L. 
foliaris, f. L. folium leat; see -AR'. Cf. Fr, 
foliaire.] Ot, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of a leaf. 

In many Ferns the original axile bundle widens 
out. .into a tube, which. . has. .a relatively small 
slit or foliar gap. .from the margin of which one 
or several bundles pass into the leaf 1884. 
So Forlial a. in same sense. 

Foliate (fo"liet), a. 1626. [- L. foliatus 
leaved, leafy, f. folium leaf; see -aTE*, In 
sense 1 f. FOLIATE v.] fl. Beaten out into a 
thin sheet or foil —1819. 2. Leaf-like 1658. 
3. Bot. a. Furnished with leaves 1077. b. 
Having (80 many) leaflets 1840. 

- F. curve (Geom.): a curve of the 24 
order. .consisting of two infinite legs crossing 
each other, forming a kind of leaf HUTTON. 3. b. 
10-f. 1840. 

Foliate (f*lie't), v. 1065. [f. L. folium 
leaf + -ATE*. With sense 1 cf. med.L. foliare 
beat (metal) into foil.] 1. tirans. To beat to 
a leaf or foil 1721; intr. to split into leaves or 
laminm 1798. 2. trans. To foil (glass) 1605. 
3. intr. To put forth leaves 1775. 4. trans. To 
decorate with foils (see Fou sb.! 9 b) 1812. 
5. trans. To mark the folios or leaves of (a 
volumes etc.) with consecutive numbers 
1846. 

4. The Arabs 
RUSKIN. 

Foliated (fo-lie'ted), ppl. a. 1650. [f. 
FOLIATE a. and v. + -ED.] l.f = FOLIATE a. 
1. BOYLE. b. Silvered 1605. 2. Composed of 
lamine. Chiefly Geol. and Min. 1650. 3. 
Shaped like a leaf or leaves 1846. 4. Arch., 
etc. a. Ornamented with -foils 1840. b. 
Consisting of or ornamented with leaf-work 
1849. 5. Furnished with or consisting of 
leaves 1721. 

2. Mica schist and gneiss f. 1866. 4. 
an arch with a 
under it PARKER. 

Foliation (fo*li,é-fon). 1623. |f. FOLIATE 
4- and v.; see -ATION.] 1. The leafing (ot a 
plant); the state of being in leaf. tb. coner. 
Something resembling a leaf 1658. 2. Bot. 
ta. The assemblage of leaves or petals form- 
ing a corolla —1747. b. = VERNATION 1794. 
3. The action of beating (metal) into foil 
1755. 4. Geol. The process and the property 
of splitting up into leaf-like layers; also the 
lamin or plates into which crystalline rocks 
are divided 1851. 5. Arch. Tracery consisting 
chiefly of small arcs or foils 1816. 6. The 
consecutive numbering of the folios (or 


pointed and foliated the arch 


f a. F. Arch, 
trefoil, cinquefoil, or multifoil 


FOLK 
leaves) of a book or MS. 1846. 7. 5 
plication of foil to glass. (Diets) E 

- a. The f. of a tulip HERVEY. b. Flowers regu. 
lar, with. .gyrate f. LINDLEY, 5. Foliati 
ing free like Ince-work Freeman. o OTS hang. 

‘olia-to-, comb. f. L. foliatus, 
"formed like a leat’, s 

Fo-iator. 1848. [f. FOLIATE v. + -0R 2,] 
One who foliates the leaves of a book, 

Foliature (fo"liatits), 1076. [- L, foliatura 
leaf-work, f. foliatus FOLIATE a. See -URE.] 
1. A cluster of leaves; also, leaf-ornamenta- 
tion. 2. ‘The state of being hammered into 
leaves’ (J.). 

Foliicolous (f0°:1i)i-kdles), a. 1874. [f. L, folii- 
comb. f. folium leat + col- (stem of colere 
inhabit) + -ous.] Growing parasitically 
on leaves. So Fo:liiferous a., also erron, 
foliferous, bearing leaves, Fovliifo:rm 
leaf-shaped. Fo:lii-parous a. ‘produc- 
ing leaves only’ (7're 

Folily, cf. Fou 

Folio (f0"-lio). . |In I, a generalization 
of the med.L. use of the abl. of L. folium 
leaf, in references ‘at leaf so-and-so’, or a 
latinization of It. foglio; in II 1, im folio 
= It. in foglio.) 

A. sb. I. With reference to pagination, 1, 
A leaf of paper, parchment, ete., which is 
numbered only on the front. 2. Book-keeping. 
The two opposite pages of an account-book 
when used concurrently; also one page when 
used for both sides of an account 1588. 3. 
Printing. The page-number of a printed book 
1683. 4, Law. A certain number of words 
(in England 72 or 90, in U.S. generally 100) 
taken as a unit in reckoning the length of a 
document 1836, 

Il. With reference to size. 1. In folio, i.e. 
‘in the form of a full-sized sheet folded 
once’. Also transf. and fig. 1582. 2. A sheet 
of paper when folded once 1016. 3. A vol- 
ume made up of sheets of paper folded once; 
à volume of the largest size 1028. Also 
attrib. 

1, I am for whole volumes in f. L.L.L. 1. ii. 192. 
2. Severall folios of dried plants EVELYN. 

B. adj. Formed of sheets or a sheet folded 
once; folio-sized. Often following the sb. 
1597. 

A history in ten volumes f. (mod.). 

Folio do*1io), v. [f. prec. Sb.] = FOLATE 
v. 5. 

Foliolate (f6"-lidle't), a. 1806. [f. FOLIOLE 
+ -aTE*.) Of, pertaining to, or consisting 
of folios or leaflets; as in ‘3-foliolate’, etc. 

Foliole (t6¥lio'l). 1794. [~ Fr. foliole - late 
L. foliolum, dim. of L. folium leat.] 1, Bot. 
One of the divisions of a compound leaf; 
a leaflet. 2. Zool. A small leaf-like appen- 
dage 1849. 7 

Foliose (fovlio"s), a. 1727. [= L. Joon 
leafy, f. folium leaf; see -OSE'.] Hari or 
abounding in, leaves; leafy. Hence Folio’ 
Sity, f. condition. y 

Folious (folios), a. 1058. [f. L. do 
(see prec.), + -0Us.] Abounding in, Or 0! 
nature of, leaves; foliose. eat.) 

|Folium (f5"livm). 1848. [L = leafd 
1. = Forio sb. II. 2. 1886. 2. Geom. et ái 
finite loop of a nodal curve br 
both ends by the same node. b. giri ze 
flexion at 


FOLIFUL a. 


carles, a plane nodal cubic curve 
nodal tangents, and one real ini 
infinity. 1848. foli, 08. 


Folk (fd"k). [OE. folc = OFris. j 
OHG. fole (Du., G. volk), ON. folk poopie) 
army, detachment :- Gmo. Molan e 
original meaning of which is perh. bes e 
served in ON.] 1, A people, nation, 
tribe. Now arch. b. transf. of "em d 
(After Heb. ME. 2. An aggrega odd 
people in relation to a superior, e.£- le: the 
king or priest; the mass; the peop! ES 
vulgar. Obs. exc. arch. OB. 3. Mens i 
indefinitely; often qualified by ria 1. The 
phr. (Now chiefly collog.) OE. « d idrens 
people of one's family, parents, 

ives 1715. ; 26. 
Ks The conies are but a feeble f. Prov. ike 
2. The said hoost of the Hebreux. Dec Ther 
of god CAXTON. 3. Upon the stee folks say 
seeten f. CHAUCER. I have heard me it 
[etc.] Swrrr. Unkind to the PO W, pprNEAU. 
Your young folks are flourishing HT. 


FOLKLAND 


altrib. and Comb. 1. General: esp. with the sense 
‘of, pertaining to, current or existing among, the 
people’; as f.-belief, -custom, -dance, -laws, Saree 
lure, -name, -play, -song, -speech, -tale, etc. 

2. Special: £-etymology, usu. the popular per- 
version of the form of words in order to give it a 
meaning; -free æ., having the rights of a free- 
man; -leasing (OE. Law), public lying, slander. 

Folkland. Obs. exc. Hist, A term of OE. 
law, designating land held by a certain kind 
of tenure; opp. to BOOKLAND. 

The prevailing view of the antithesis has been 
that folkland was land belonging to the state, 
which the king or the witan might grant to a 
person for his life, but which did not descend to 
heirs, while bookland was land held by charter or 
deed. Another view is that folkland was land 
heritable by jo/kright or common law, while the 
estate in booktand was conferred by deed, and 
could be alienated freely. See Eng. Hist. Rev, 
virt. (1893). 

Folk-lore (fó"-k,ló?i). 1846. [f. FOLK + 
LORE sb.'] The beliefs, legends, and customs, 
current among the common people; the 
study of these. 

Folkmoot, folkmote. Obs. exc. Hist. 
[OE. fole-mót, -jemót, f. fole FOLK + möt, 
gemét meeting. See Moor sb.) A general 
assembly of the people of a town, city, or 
Shire, Hence fFo-Ik-mooter, ? a parochial 
politician. MILT. 

Folkright. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. folcriht, 
f. folc FoLK + riht Ricuy sb.') ‘Common law, 
public right, the understood compact by 
which every freeman enjoys his rights as a 
freeman’ (Bosw.). 

Follicle (folik'l. 1646. [- L. folliculus 
little bag, dim. of follis bellows.] 1. Anat. A 
small sac. Chiefly, ‘a simple lymphatic 
gland, consisting of lymphoid tissue ar- 
ranged in the form of a sac’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
2. Bot. ‘A kind of fruit, consisting of a single 
carpel, dehiscing by the ventral suture only’ 
(Lindley); formerly, any capsular fruit 1706. 
b. A small bag or vesicle distended with air 
1793. 3. Enlom. A cocoon 1856. 

Hence Follicular a, of the nature of, or re- 
sembling, a f.; composed or consisting of follicles; 
Path. affecting the follicles of a particular organ. 
Folli-culated ppl. a. provided with a f. or folli- 
cles; contained in a cocoon. Folli:culi-tis, Path. 
inflammation of a f. or follicles. Folli:culo'se, 
Folli-culous adjs, full of or containing follicles; 
of the nature or appearance of a f. 

tFo-lliful, a. Also foliful. 1549. [f. FOLLY 
Sb. + -FUL.] Full of foolishness —1763. 
„Follow (folo") sb. 1870. [f. next vb.] 1. 
The action of FoLLow v. 2. Billiards. A 
stroke which causes the player’s ball to fol- 
low the object-ball after impact. Also, the 
impulse given to the ball by this stroke 
1873. 3. Cricket (also follow-on) 1881; Golf, 
ete, (follow-through) 1897: see FOLLOW v. 

Follow (folo), v. (OE. folgian, corresp. to 
OF "is. fol(g)ia, fulgia, OS. folgon (Du. volgen), 

HG. folgén. (G. folgen), beside OE. fylgan, 
ON. fylgja accompany, help, lead, follow, 
at f. Gme. *ful3-, of unkn. origin.] 
et trans. 1. To go or come after; to move 
ong in the same direction. b. To go 
para along, keep in (a path, track, ete.) 
it. and fig. ME. 2. fig. To come after in 
sequence or series, order of time, etc.; to 
Succeed ME. 3, To go after as an attendant, 
pu as an admirer, auditor, or the like OE. 
Om To go with; to be consequent upon 
viti 5 To go in pursuit of, try to come up 
be h; to pursue, chase OE. tb, fig. To follow 
x , prosecute; to enforce (law) —1093. 6. 
A fes Sense 3). To treat or take as a guide, 
p: er, or master; to accept the authority or 
EXPL. of; to espouse the opinions or cause 
SR 7. To aet upon or in accordance 
Hea (advice, example, etc); to take as a 
E cl, ‘walk after? OE. 8. To walk in, 
a Yid or practise (a way of life, ete.); 

E.: $. practise (a calling) for a livelihood 
i E - To watch the progress or course of 
Neid object, ete.); to keep up with (an 
a ment, train of thought, etc.; also a per- 

X ne he reasons or recounts) 1697. 

Curator: E kyde or calf folwynge his dame 
Phr. To 7 Ta To f. the turnpike road COBBETT. 
honnai? T. the drum: to be a soldier. To f. the 
na o hunt with dogs. 2. One misfortune 
convien another 1659. Punishment must f. 
uA. D. 1817. 3. Thou for wages followest thy 

SHAKS. 4. Surely goodnes and mercie 
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shall followe me all the daies of my life Ps. 23:6. 
5. To f. pleasure CHATHAM, knowledge TENNYSON. 
b. Since I haue euer followed thee with hate 
SHAKS. 6. With pure harte and mynde to folowe 
thee Bk. Com. Prayer. 7. Most men admire Virtue, 
who f. not her lore MILT. P.R. 1. 483. 8. Phr. To f. 
the sea: to practise the calling of a sailor. 9. The 
argument js too difficult for them to f. JOWETT, 

II. intr. 1. To go or come after a person or 
thing; also, to go as an attendant, etc. 
Const. afler. Also fig. ME. 2. To result; to 
be, or occur as, a consequent. Const. from. 
ME. 3. To go in pursuit. Const. affer. Also 
fig. of things. ME. 

1. For still temptation follows where thou art. 
Saks, Phr. As follows: a prefatory formula, 
impers. in const., and therefore to be always used 
in the sing. F.-my-leader, game in which each 
player must do as the leader does. 3. Vp, f. 
after the men Gen. 44:4. Phr. To f. after: to 
strive to compass; Ps. 119:150, 

Combs. (with advbs.). F. om. a. intr. To con- 
tinue following. b. intr. Of a side at Cricket: To 
go in again at once after the first innings, in 
consequence of having made a prescribed num- 
ber of runs less than the other side in the first 
innings. F. through Golf, etc. (intr.): to carry 
the stroke through to the full extent after striking 
the ball; F. up. (rans. a. To go after or pursue 
closely. b. To prosecute with energy. 

Follower (fo-lo%\o1). [OE. folgere, f. as 
prec. + -ER'.] 1, One who follows; a pursuer 
1593; an attendant, or servant OK.; an ad- 
herent or disciple ME. b. collog. One who 
courts a maidservant 1838. 2. Something 
that succeeds something else 1450. 3. Sc. 
and n. dial, The young of cattle 1584, 4. 
Mech. 

a. In various kinds of presses: The plate or 
block by which the pressure is applied 1676. b. 
Steam-engine. The cover or plug of a stuffing- 
box, which rests upon and compresses the pack- 
ing; a gland 1874. 5. Stationery. ‘A sheet of 
parchment, which is added to the first or inden- 
ture, ete. sheet" 1858. 

Following (foloin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. as 
prec. + -ING'.] 1, The action of FOLLOW v. 
2. concr. A body of followers; followers col- 
lectively 1450. 

Following, ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*.] 1. That follows 1626. 2. That comes 
next or after; succeeding, ensuing ME. Also 
absol. (the f.). ME. 3. Of wind or tide: ? Mov- 
ing in the direction of the ship’s course 1807. 
4. Billiards, etc. F. stroke = FOLLOW sb. 2. 
1807. 

Folly (foli, sb. Pl. follies. (ME. foly(e, 
— (O)Fr. folie, t. fol foolish, FooL; see -Y*.] 1. 
The quality or state of being foolish; want of 
good sense, weakness or derangement of 
mind; also, unwise conduct. b, With a and 
pl. ME. +2. Wickedness, evils, mischief, 
harm. Also with a and pl. -1535. +3. Lewd- 
ness, wantonness. Also with a and pl. —1634. 
14. Madness, mania (= Fr. folie); hence, rage 
—1670. 5. A name given to any costly struc- 
ture considered to have shown folly in the 
builder. (But ef. Fr. folie, ‘delight’, *favour- 
ite abode’.) 1654. 

1. Where ignorance is bliss, "Lis f. to be wise 
Gray. b. The follies of the town GOLDSM. 2. 
Because he hath..committed folye in Israel 
COVERDALE Josh. 7:15. 3. Oth. V. ii. 132. Hence 
Forlly v. to commit f. 

lIFomalhaut (fó*màl,ho:t). 1594. [7 Arab. 
fam al-hit mouth of the fish.) Astron. A 
star of the first magnitude in the constella- 
tion Southern Fish (Piscis Australis). 

Fo:ment, sb. Now rare. 1540. [-L. 
fomentum; see next.] 1. = FOMENTATION 1 b. 
12. fig. Fomentation, encouragement; also, 
stimulus -1704. 

Foment (fome-nt), v. 1611. [- (O)Fr. 
fomenter — late L. fomentare, f. L. Jomentum 
lotion, poultice, lenitive, f. fovére heat, 
cherish.] 1, trans. To bathe with warm or 
medicated lotions; to apply fomentations to. 
12. 'To cherish with heat, to warm’ (J.) 
—1067. 13. To rouse or stir up; to excite, 
irritate. Also intr. for refl. —1724. 4, To 
promote the growth or spread of; to cherish; 
to stimulate, encourage, instigate; esp. ina 
bad sense 1622. 

2. All things .these soft fires. .f. and warme 
Mrit. P.L. iv. 669. 4. That humour which foments 
thy malady QUARLES. To. f. extravagance M. 
PATTISON. var. fFo'mentate v. (in sense 1). 
Hence Fomenter. 
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Fomentation (fó"ménte!-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
fomentation or late L. fomentatio, f. 
fomentat-, pa. ppl. stem of fomentare; see 
prec., -10N.] 1. Med. The application to the 
surface of the body of flannels, ete. soaked 
in hot water, whether simple or medicated, 
or of any other warm, soft, medicinal sub- 
stance. b. concr. That which is so applied 1546. 
2. fig. Encouragement, instigation; a stimu- 
lus 1612. 

2. The f. of Hungarian discontent 1861. 

|Fomes (fo"-miz). pl. fomites (fo"-mitiz) 
1658. [L., = 'tinder'] fa. The morbific 
matter (of a disease). b. 'Any porous sub- 
stance capable of absorbing and retaining’ 
contagious effluvia? (Mayne). Also fig. 1803. 

The most important fomites are bed-clothes, 
bedding, woollen garments, carpets, curtains, 
letters, etc. 1882. 

iFon. ME. [Obscurely rel. to FON v.] A. 
sb. A fool -1595. B. adj. Foolish, silly —1538, 
1Fon, v. ME. [Occurs earlier as fonned; 
see FOND a. See also FUN v.] 1. intr. To lose 
savour. Only in pa. pple.; see FOND a. 2. To 
be or become foolish or infatuated —1570. 3. 
trans. To befool —1460. 

Fond, sb.* tAlso fonds. Now only as Fr., 
pronounced (fon). 1664. [- Fr. fond, fonds) += 
OFr. fonz, fons :- (ult.) L. fundus. In XVII 
repl. by FUND, exc. as Fr.) 1. Foundation, 
ground, groundwork, (In Fr. now fond.) 2. 
A source of supply. (In Fr. now fonds.) 1685, 
13. A stock ot money; pecuniary means, Te- 
venues, (In Fr. now fonds.) —1001. T4. A 
sum of money, stock of goods, or the like, 
serving as a security for specified. payments, 
(In Fr. now fonds.) -1714. 15. Printing = 
Fount. 1678. 

1. The present Prizes. being a better fond of 
credit 1665. 

Fond (fond), a, and sb.* [In ME. Jonned, 
-yd, having the form of a pa. pple. of FON v. 
(recorded later, xrv). But the chronology of 
the words as known suggests that ME. 
fonned was directly f. FON sb. + -ED* (cf. 
the etym. of wicked, wretched).] 

A. adj. 1. That has lost its savour; insipid. 
Obs. exc. dial. 2. Infatuated, foolish; now, 
foolishly credulous or sanguine ME. 3. 
Idiotie, imbecile; also dazed. Now dial. ME. 
14. Of things: Valued only by fools —1045. 
5. a. Of persons, their actions, eto.: Foolishly 
tender; doting. Now in good sense: Affec- 
tionate, loving. Also with of, ton 1579. b. 
Of opinions, etc.: Cherished with unreason- 
ing affection 1635. 6, tEager for, desirous of 
(const. of) 1779; also with fo and inf, 1546. 

2. His own f. ineptitude CARLYLE. 4. Not with f. 
Sickles of the tested gold SHAKS. 5. a. I called. 
E the many f. things I had to say GOLDSM. 
of the sports of the field STRUTT. b. Edward" 
opinion of his own capacity CARTE. 
1B. absol. and sb. A foolish person —1575. 
Fond, v.' [OE. fandian, corresp. in form 
to OFris. fandia, OS. fandon, OH.G. fanlón.] 
To attempt, try, endeavour, tempt. 
fFond, v. 1530. [f. FOND a.] 1. intr. To 
play the fool —1541. 2. To dote. Const. on, 
over, upon. -1601. 3. (rans. To make a fool 
of —1507. 4. To fondle; also, to beguile 
1697. 

4. The Tyrian hugs, and fonds thee on her 
breast DRYDEN. 

Fond, obs. pa. t. FIND: obs. f. FOUND wed 

liFondaco (fg-ndako). 1632. [It. — Arab.) 
An inn. 

Fondant (fo-ndint). 1877. [- Fr. fondant 
subst. use of pr. pple. of fondre melt.) A 
name for sweetmeats that melt in the 
mouth. 

Fondle (fo:nd'l), v. 1694. [Back-formation 
from FowpLING sb. Cf. sidle, suckle.] Tl. 
trans. To cocker, pamper —1789. 2. To handle 
or treat: with fondness. Also, to press fondly 
to(the heart). 1796. 3. intr. To behave fondly ; 
to toy 1720. 

2. The prince fondled it [the bird] to his heart 
W. InvixG. Hence Fo-ndler, one who fondles. 
Fo-ndle sb. an act of fondling, 

Fondling (fo-ndlin), vl. sb. 1714. [f. prec. 
+ -INGL] Affectionate handling; a fond 
gesture. 

Fondling (fo-ndlin), sb. ME. [f. FOND a. + 
-uNG!.] tk. A fond or foolish person. Also 
transf. of animals. —1781. 2. One who is 
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much fondled or caressed; a pet. Also fig. 
Now rare. 1640. 

Fondly (fondli) adv. ME. [f. FOND a. + 
-LY*.] 11. Foolishly —1648. 2. With fond 
credulity 1762. 3. Affectionately, lovingly, 
tenderly. Also, caressingly. 1593. 

2. You would f. persuade me that [etc.] GOLDSM. 
3. My heart untravell'd f. turns to thee GOLDSM. 

Fondness (fondnés. ME. [f. FOND a. + 
-NESS.] 1. Foolishness; ‘weakness; want of 
sense of judgement’ (J.). Now dial. 2, Fool- 
ish affection; unreasoning tenderness 1579. 
3. Affectionateness, tenderness 1603. 4. 
Instinctive liking 1654. 

1. The fondnesse of this opinion 1609. 3. A 
mother’s f. reigns Without a rival HAN. MORE. 
4. The f. of the negro races. .for. fables 1885. 

Fondon. 1881. [Of unkn. origin.) Mining. 
A large copper vessel, in which amalgama- 
tion is practised. RAYMOND, 

Fondu (fondi). Also -us. 1848. [- Fr. 
fondu, pa. pple. of fondre melt.] That kind 
of painting on calico in which the colours 
melt into each other. 

(Fondue (fondi). 
fem. of fondre melt.] 
cheese with eggs, etc. 

Fone, obs. pl. of Fog. 

Font (font), sb.! [Late OE. font, var. of 
fant — Olr. fant, font — L. fons, font- spring, 
fountain, in spec. eccl. use, fons or fontes 
baptismi water(s) of baptism. ME. funt 
(XU-xvI, a regular Sc. form), fount (x1v— 
xvi) are — AFr. funs (OFr. fonz), from the 
same L. source.] 1. A receptacle, usu. of 
Stone, for the water used in baptism. 2. 
transf. a. A receptacle for holy water 1542. 
b. The reservoir for oil in a lamp 1891. 3. = 
Fount’. poet. 1611. 

1. Crystnyd I was in a funt of stoon BOKENHAM. 
3. Near f. or stream SHENSTONE. 

Font (font), sb.* 1578. (- Fr. fonte, f. fondre 
melt. Sense 2 now usually FOUNT".] 1. The pro- 
cess of casting or founding. rare. 2. Printing. 
= Fount”, 

Fontal (fo-ntàl). 1656. [- OFr. fontal or med. 
L, fontalis in same senses, f. L, fons, font- 
spring; see -AL'.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a fountain, 
spring, or source; original, primary. 2, 
Baptismal 1797. 

1. Godhead F. and Deriv'd KEN. 

B. sb. fl. Source, well-spring (fig. 1711. 
2. Her. A water-pot *from whence issues 
water all proper* 1688. 

Fontanelle, fontanel (fontüne). 1541. 
I7 Fr. fontanelle — mod. L. fontanella, latiniza- 
tion of OFr. fontenelle, dim. of fontaine 
FOUNTAIN; See -EL.] 1. Anat. fa. The hollow 
between two muscles. R. CoPLAND. b. One 
of several membranous spaces in the head 
of an infant which lie at the adjacent angles 
of the parietal bones 1741. 12, Med. An arti- 
ficial ulcer or a natural issue for the dis- 
charge of humours from the body —1779. 
b. Hence, Any outlet 1649. 

m "This narrow fontanel of perforated rock 

llFontange (fontans). 1089. [Fr., f. Fon- 
langes the territorial title of a mistress of 

Louis XIV.] A tall head-dress formerly worn. 

Food (füd), sb. [Late OE. föda :-*fodon, a 
unique formation; see FEED, FODDER.] 1. 
What one takes into the system to maintain 
life and growth, and to supply waste; ali- 
ment, nourishment, victuals. b. What one 
eats, as opp. to ‘drink’ 1610. c, An article, 
or kind of food ME. 2. With ref. to plants: 
That which they absorb from the earth and 
air; nutriment 1759. 3. fig.; esp. in sense: 
Matter to diseuss or dwell upon OE. 

1. Phr. To be f. for fishes: to be drowned. F, for 
Powder: fit only to be shot at or to die in battle. 
3. Chewing the f. of sweet and bitter fancie 
SHARS. F. for thought SOUTHEY. 

Comb.: f.-rent, rent in kind; -yolk, the non- 
germinative part of the yolk of an egg, which 
nourishes the embryo. Hence jFood v, to sup- 
ply f. to: to feed, support. 

Foodful (fü-dful, a. Chiefly poet. 1638. 

[see -FUL.] Abounding with or supplying 
food or nutriment, 


Thef. Earth 1638. fig. The f. nurse of ambition 
BURKE. 
ME. 


Foodless (fudlés, a. [see -LESS.] 
Without food; (of a country, etc.) barren. 


1878. [Fr., pa. pple. 
A dish of melted 
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Foody (fi-di), a. [see -¥*.] Full of, or 
supplying food CHAPMAN. 

Fool (fu), sb.' and a. [ME. fol sb. and adj. 
— OFr. fol (mod. fol, fou mad) :— L. follis bel- 
lows, inflated ball (later, fig.) ‘wind-bag’, 
empty-headed person.] 

A. sb. l. One deficient in judgement or 
sense, a silly person, a simpleton. (In Bib- 
lical use applied to vicious or impious per- 
sons.) 2. One who professionally counterfeits 
folly for the entertainment of others, a 
jester, clown ME. 3. One who is made to 
appear a fool; a dupe. Now somewhat arch. 
ME. 4. One who has little or no reason or 
intellect; a weak-minded or idiotic person. 
Obs. exc. in natural or born f. 1540. 

1. There ben more fooles than Wysemen CAX- 
TON. The f. hath said in his heart, There is no 
God Ps. 14: 1. Phr. To be a f. to: to be as nothing 
compared to. 2. Phr. To play the f.: to act the 
part of a jester; hence gen. to act like a f. (sense 
1). 3. Phr. To make a f. of. To be a f. for one's 
pains, to have one's labour for nothing. 

Comb. ged a., ? foolish, idiotic (cf. BEG); 
-born, begotten by a luck (U.S.) the ruddy 
duck, Erismatura rubi -fish (U.S.) a pop. 
name for Manocanthus broccus, also for Pleuro- 
nectes glaber; t-happy a., lucky without contriv- 
ance; -hen (U.S.), grouse, esp. young grouse, in 
the early part of the season. 

b. Comb, with genitive fool's: fool's errand, 
a Drofitiess undertaking; tfool's gold, iron 

writes; fool's paradise, a state of illusory 

BODEN or good fortune; fool's parsley, à 
poisonous weed, the Lesser Hemlock (JEthusa 

pm): hence, a book name of the genus 

usa, 

B. adj. Foolish, silly. Obs. exc. Sc. and 
dial. and vulgar; frequent since (1800 in U.S. 

Fighting is a f. thing COLVIL. 

Fool (fil), sb.* 1598. [perh. transf. use of 
prec. suggested by (rifle; see quot.] tl. 
(See quot.) —1088. 2. A dish of fruit stewed, 
crushed, and mixed with milk, cream, or 
custard 1747, 

1. Mantiglia, a kinde of clouted creame called a 
foole or a trifle in English FLORIO. 

Fool (fil), v. ME. [f. Foor sb.'] t1. intr. 
To be or become foolish or insane —1480. 
2. To play the fool, trifle, idle 1593; tto play 
the buffoon —1641. Also quasi-trans. Twel. 
N. v. i. 44. 3. trans, To make a fool of; to 
dupe. Also, to balk. 1596. 14. To make 
foolish; to infatuate —1641, 

2. While I stand fooling heere SHAKS. 3. That 
you are fool'd, discarded, and shook off By him, 
for whom these shames ye underwent SHAKS. 
bg a Joo simply) Eo throl 

ir. T'o f, away (al simply): w away or 
part with foolishly. i Y 

Foolery (füléri. 1552. [f. Foon sb. + 
-ERY.] 1. The practice of fooling or acting 
foolishly 1579. 2, A ridiculous action, per- 
formance, or thing 1552. 3. Fools as a class, 
Sy». SMITH. 

l. But sike fansies weren foolerie SPENSER. 2. 
The pleasing levities, and agreeable fooleries of a 
girl 1772. 

Foo-lha:rdiness. ME. [f. Fooumarpy + 
"NESS.] The quality of being foolhardy. So 
tFoolhardice, tFoo:lha:rdiment, 

Foolhardy (tülhà:idi a. ME. [- OFr. 
folhardi *foolish-bold', i.e. fol foolish, 
Foor sb.' and a. + hardi HARDY a.] Daring 
without judgement, foolishly adventurous 
or bold. Hence Foo-lha:rdily adv. Also 
Foo-lha:rdihood, foolhardiness, 

tFool-hasty, a. ME. [- OFr, fol hastif, 
f. as prec. + hastif Hasty.) Foolishly hasty, 
precipitate —1600, 

iFoolify, v. 1581. [f. Foot sb.! + -FY.] 
To make a fool of, render foolish 1641. 

Fooling (fi-lin), vbl. sb. 1601. If. Foon v. 

+ -ING'.] The action of Foon v. 1609. b. 
Preceded by an adj. — Condition or humour 
for fooling. 

b. Put me into good f. Twel. N. 1. v. 36. 

Foolish (falif, a. ME. If. Foon sb. + 
-IsH'.] 1. Foollike, wanting in sense or 
judgement. 2. Befitting a fool; proceeding 
from, or indicative of folly ME. 3. Ridi- 
culous 1514. 4. Humble, paltry, poor, mean, 
V arch. or dial. 1592. 

"v, Omen are so very f., Mr. Squeers DICKENS. 
2. Where Wits... wonder with at face of Drako 
POPE. 3. figure He must make PRIOR. 4. We 


haue a tri f. B: 
Footlishiy a anquet towards SHAKS. Hence 
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Foolishness (fa-lifnés). 1470. [f, prec. + 
-NESS.] 1. The quality or condition of being 
Vp 3 A foolish act or thing 1535, 
» They deuysed another fooli; 
on Ede y er foolishnes COVERDALE 
tFool-large. ME. [- OFr, follarge, t. fol. 
Foon a. + large liberal; see LARGE.) A, 
Foolishly liberal, prodigal -1603. B. sb. 1. A 
spendthrift—late ME, 2, Prodigality CAXTON, 

A. In spenynge he was fol large R. GLouo, 

Fool-proof (fülprzf) a. orig. U.S. 1909, 
[PROOF a. 1 b]. Proof against even the in- 
competence of a fool; safeguarded against 
all accidents. 

Foo'l’s-cap, foo-lscap. 1632. 1. A cap, 
usually garnished with bells, formerly worn 
by fools or jesters. 2. The device of à fool’s 
cap used as a watermark for paper 1795. 3, 
A long folio writing- or printing-paper, 16} 
to 17 inches by 13} inches in size 1700, 

attrib., as foolscap folio, octavo, quarto, said 


of a volume consisting of sheets.of foolscap size 
folded in the manner specified. 

Fool’s coat. 1559. 1. The motley coat of 
a buffoon. Also íransf. and fig. 2. A name 
for the goldfinch 1682. 3, A bivalve mollusc, 
Isocardia cor (Cent. Dict.), 

Foot (fut), sb. Pl. feet (fit), (OE. fot, pl. 
fat = OFris. fot, OS. fol, fuot (Du. voet), OHG. 
ON. folr, Goth. fotus :- Gmo. 
E v. *pód- *ped- *pod-, repr. by Skr 
pddas foot, Gr. nous, nob-, L. pës, ped-.] 

I. 1. The lowest part of the leg beyond the 
ankle-joint. tb. ‘The whole limb from the 
hip-joint to the toes. Also great f. -1661. 2. 
Viewed as the organ of locomotion OE. b, 
Hence, a person as walking. Obs, exc. dial, 
in first f. ME. 3, ellipt. Foot-soldiers 1508. 
4. The end of à bed, a grave, ete. towards 
which the feet are placed. Formerly often 
pl. ME. b. The p of à stocking, ete. which 
covers the foot 157 

1. The fote to go, and hand to hold and rech 
1538. 2. Death, Which I did thinke, with slower 
f. came on SHAKS, fig, Unless, .I lame the f. Of 
our design Cor. iv, vii, 7. 3. The Forty-Fourth 
Foot 1878, 4. In a cofre at my beddes feet 
HOCCLEVE. 

II, Pros. (tr. of L, pes, Gr. mods; said to be 
with reference to the movement of the foot 
in beating time.] A division of a Mr 
consisting of a number of syllables one 0! 
which has the ictus or principal stress OE. 

III. 1. A lineal measure originally based on 
the length of a man's foot. (The Engl 
foot consists of 12 inches. Hence square o 
cubic f., equal to the content. respeotively o 
a square and a cube the side of which i 
ures one foot. Often in sing. when prece! 
by numerals, OE. 2, (See quot.) 1002. 

1. A doore in brede iiij foote standard 1459, 
starue ere I rob a ne fora B ast 

2 À anon.): incessantly. 4+ vale 
ticle measure for black Tin, Wo gallons; nov 
a nominal measure, but in weight 60 Ib. 1 A E 

IV. Analogous uses. 1. The lower D "s 
which an object rests; the base ME. ation 
Zool. Applied to various organs of qu 1885. 
or attachment in invertebrate animal " it is 
b. Bot. The part (of a petal) by su 2: 
attached; the part (of a hair) below tl F fis 
dermis; etc. 1671. 3. The extremity o En 
leg (of a pair of compasses, 8 chany 4 
1551. 4. pl. The commercial zi OE D 
small plates of tortoise-shell which 

]so of brasse 


carapace. 
1. A Lauer of brasse, and his foote al 
as of an 


Ezod, 30:18. 
V. 1. The lowest part or bottom, 
eminence, a wall, ladder, staircase, © eee Fi 
b. The beginning or end of the b. (ofa 
bridge) 1450. 2, The lower end, het i 
page, a list, a table, ctc.) 1669. 19. Miao 
written at the foot; as, the sum E) 71021. 
count) —1712; the refrain (of & pone ; 
4. (Pl. foots.) Bottoms, dregs, as of OF» 
etc. 1560. U'REYISA« 
1. At pe f. of the hille Mount MP fitm 


F. of a Mast 1815. 2. At fi: : 
(oa pagn)” correction HB arts ofa 


n. of thi 
Phr. F. of a fine (Law): that one o particulars s 


a fine (see FINE sb.'), which remained mr vided 
‘lua 
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Foorrxa vbl. sb. 6.1827. 13. Standard rate of 
calculation or value —1734. 

2. I wish all correspondence was on the f. of. 
writing and answering when one can FRANKLIN. 
3. tUnder f.: below standard value; Not deem’d 
a pen'worth under f. QUARLES. 

Phrases. 

a. To have one f. in the grave: to be near death. 
b. F. to f.: in close combat. Feet foremost: lit., 
hence also ‘as a corpse’. c. To find or know the 
length of (a person's) f.: to discover or know his 
weaknesses. d. T'o set (a person) on his feet: to 
make his position or means of living secure. To 
drop or fall on one’s feet: sec FALL v. To keep one's 
feel: to stand or walk upright. e. To put one's f. 
"own: to take up a firm position. To put one's f. 
in or into it: to get into difficulties; to blunder 
(colloq.). f. To take to one’s feet: to walk. g. To 
put (or set) the (or one's) best f. foremost: see BEST 
a. h. At (a person's) feet: low on the ground 
close to him; also, jig. in the attitude of supplica- 
tion, homage, subjection or discipleship. i. On 
foot: walking or running; astir; in active exist- 
ence, employment, or operation. j. Under foot: 
beneath one's feet; Naut. ‘Under the ship's bot- 
tom; said of an anchor which is dropped while 
she has headway’ (Adm. Smyth); also of the 
movement of the tide, etc. 


Combs.: 1. General: as f.-gear, etc.; -party, ete.; 
company, -drill, e -passage, -road, -track, et 
-bellows, -lathe, -press, ete. ; -fe 

2. Special: 1f.-and-half-f. 


-and-mouth-disease, a fe 
horned cattle, etc., communicable also to man; 
-bank (Portif.) BANQUETTE; -base (Arch.) 
the moulding above a plinth; -bath, (a) the 
act of bathing the feet; (b) a vessel for this 
the tarsus; -bridge, (a) a bridge 
only; (b) an arched bridge 
a footstep bearing; -cushion, 
spec. (Entom.) a pulvillus; -fault (Lawn Tennis), 
à fault made by overstepping the base-line, or b 
failure to maintain contact with the ground, 
while serving; hence as vb.; -halt, a disease 
which att the feet of sheep; -hill, a hill 
lying at the base of a mountain; -hole, a hole 
in which to place the f. (in climbing); -iron, (a) 
an iron fastened to the f.; (b) a step for a carriage; 
Jaw, one of the anterior limbs of crustacea, ete., 
which are modified so as to assist in mastication; 
-key, an organ pedal; -level, an instrument. 
which serves as a level, a square, and a foot-rule; 
«licker, a toady; -line, (a) Printing, the bottom 
line in a page; (b) Fishing, ‘the lead-line or 
lower line of a net or seine’ (Cent, Dict.); -pad, 
spec. (Entom.) = f.-cushion; -page, a boy attend- 
ant or servant; -plate, (a) a carriage step; (b) 
the platform on a locomotive engine for the driver 
and fireman; -post, a postman or messenger who 
travels on f.; postal delivery by their means; 
“pound, (Mech.) the quantity of energy re- 
quired to raise a pound weight one foot; -poun- 
al, a unit consisting of the energy of a pound 
weight moving at the rate of one foot per second; 
=race, a race run by persons on f.; -rail, (a) a 
rail (e. g. of a table or seat) upon which the feet 
Ne rested; (b) a railroad rail having wide-spread- 
ing foot, flanges; (c) a narrow moulding raised on 
a vessel’s stern; -rope, (Naut.), (a) the bolt-rope 
to which the lower edge of a sail is sewed; D 
a rope extended beneath a yard upon which the 
sailors stand when furling or reefing; -rot, an 
inflammatory disease of the foot of cattle and 
t ep; whence f.-rotting (vbl. sb.), treating sheep 
hat have the f.-rot; -rule, a measuring rule one 
oot long; -screw, a supporting foot, for giving 
H Machine or table a level standing on an uneven 
ort -space-rail (Naut.), therail that terminates 
pd foot of the balcony, and in which balusters 
step; stick, (Printing), a bevelled stick put at 
H a bottom of a page or pages to quoin up against; 
P. ‘ove, a stove to warm the feet; -sugar = 
foots: see Foor sb. V. 4; -ton, the amount of 
onerey capable of raising a ton weight one foot; 
Fidler a shallow trench; -tubercle, one of 
ne lateral processes on each segment of some of 
e Annelida; also called Parapodia; -valve (in 
a steam-engine), the valve between the air-pump 
and the condenser; -waling (NauL.), the inside 
Danking or lining of a ship over the floor-tim- 
wan -wall (Mining), the wall or side of rock 
ich is under a vein or lode; -washing, the 
Washing of another’s feet, esp. as a religious 
& servance; -work, (a) a work to protect the 
pon of a structure; ( b)Football, dribbling, etc.; 
‘orn a., (a) worn by the feet; (b) footsore. 
hoot (fut), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 1. intr. 
du step or tread to measure or music; to 
ance. Esp. in to f. it. Also quasi-trans. with 
cogn. object. 2. To move the feet as in 
dole. to go on foot. Now rare. 1570. 
- trans. To set foot on; to tread; to walk 
Rud 1557. 4, To settle, establish. Chiefly 
pete and in pass. = to have or get a foot- 
fs a in. 1599. t5. trans. To strike with the 
foot; to kick; fig. to spurn -1808. b. intr. 
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or absol. To do foot-work. collog. (Football). 
1852. 6. trans. Of a hawk, etc.: To clutch 
with the talons. Also fig. 1575. 7. To make 
or add a foot to 1405. 8. To sum up at the 
foot of (a bill etc.). Now usu. with up. 
Chiefly collog. 1490. b. To pay (a bill). 
collog. 1848, c. intr. To total up to. Const. 
with or without to. 1867. 

1. F. it featly here and there SHAKS. To f. a 
hornpipe 1842. 2. Theeues doe f. by night 
SHAKS. 3. Lucil..vsed to fote the streates of 
Rome Sm T, NORTH. 5. Merch. V. 1. iii. 119. 6. 
The holy eagle Stoop'd, as to f. us SHAKS. 8. c. 
His total losses footed up to £5,000. 1893. 

Football, foot-ball (futbol). ME. [f. 
Foor sb. + BALL sb.'] 1. An inflated ball 
used in the game (see 2). It consists of an 
inflated bag or bladder enclosed in a leather 
case. 1486. 2, An open-air game played with 
this ball by two sides, each of which endea- 
vours to kick or carry the ball to the goal 
of the other side ME. 3. fig. 1532. 

2. Foote balle, wherein is nothinge but beastlie 
furie and exstreme violence ELYOT. 3. The.. 
institutions of the mistress of the world had bi 
come the f. of ruffians FROUDE. Hence Foort- 
ball v. to kick like a f.; also fig. 

Footboard (fu-tbó?id). 1766. [f. Foor sb. 
+ BoaRD.] 1. A board to support the foot or 
feet; a board to stand on; e.g. a small plat- 
form at the back of a carriage on which the 
footman stands; the foot-rest of a driving- 
box; in U.S. the foot-plate of a locomotive 
engine. b. A treadle 1874. 2. An upright 
board set across the foot of a bedstead 1843. 


Foo'tboy. 1590. ta. A boy-attendant. 
b. A page-boy. 
Foo:-breadth, -brede. ME. [See 


BREADTH and BREDE sb.'] The breadth of a 
foot (as à measure). 

No, not so much as a foot breadth [of their land] 
Deut. 2:5. 

Foo't-cloth. 1480. t1. A large richly- 
ornamented cloth laid over the back of a 
horse and hanging down to the ground on 
either side —1805. 2. A cloth to set the feet 
upon, a carpet 1639. 

2. A foot-cloth for your majesty’s chief room of 
state SWIFT. 

Footed (fu:téd), ppl. a. 1458. [f. Foor sb. 
and v. + -ED.] Furnished with or having 
feet (rarely a foot). 1. Furnished with feet; 
having feet like (a dog, etc.) 1529. 2. Having, 
or provided with, a foot or feet; also, mended 
with a (new) foot 1453. 3. Archery. Of an 
arrow: Having a different and harder wood 
dovetailed on at the pile end 1856. 

1. An animal. .f. like a goat 1727. Brazen-, cat-, 
claw-f.: cf. those words, 2. New-f. boots and 
shoes 1844. 

Footer (fu-ta), sb.' 1608. [f. Foor sb. or 
v. + -ER'.] 1. One who goes on foot. rare. 
2. Falconry. Of the hawk: One good at 
seizing the quarry with its talons 1879. 3. 
With a numeral prefixed: A person or thing 
of that number of feet in height or length; 
as siz-f., etc, 1844. 

Footer (fa-toa), sb.* dial. or slang. 1753. 
[transf. use of FovrRE.] One who potters 
about. 

Footer, sb.*: see -ER*. 

Foo-tfall, foo-t-fall. 1610. The fall of the 
foot on the ground in walking; a footstep, 


tread. 

Her footfall was so light 1873. 

Foo:t-&uards, foo-tguards. 1675. A 
body of picked foot-soldiers for special ser- 
vice as a guard. Now the proper name of 
five infantry regiments, the Grenadier, 
Coldstream, Scots, Irish, and Welsh Fusilier 


Guards. 

Foothold (fu-t;hd"ld). 1625. [See HOLD 
sb.] A hold or support for the feet; a sur- 
face (secure or otherwise) for standing or 
walking on; stable position of the feet. Also 
transf. and fig. 

Foo:t-ho:t, adv. ? Obs. ME. If. Foor sb. 
+ Hor a. or adv.; cf. footsore.] a. In hot 
haste, without pause. b. Occas. = ‘closely’, 
as in to follow foot-hot. 

Footing (fu-tin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Foor v. 
+ -NGi] 1. The act of walking; a step or 
tread. Now rare. 1583. b. Dancing 1561. 
2. A footprint, or footprints collectively; a 
trace, trail. Also fig. Now rare. 1572. 3. 
The action of placing the feet securely; 
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stable position of the feet, foothold ME. 4. 
Surface for walking or standing upon 1590. 
5. fig. Firm or secure position; established 
place; foothold, establishment 1580. 6. The 
agreed or understood basis, conditions or 
arrangements on which a matter is estab- 
lished; the position assigned to a person, 
ete. in estimation or treatment 1657. b. 
Relative status (as an equal, ete.) 1742. 
7. Entrance on a new position, etc.; hence, 
a fee demanded on the occasion of such 
entrance, ete, 1710. 8. The action of putting 
a foot to anything 1805; also concr. that 
with which something is footed 1591. 9. 
Arch. A projecting course or courses at the 
foundation of a wall, etc. 1703. 10. Whale- 
fishing. The refuse whale blubber, not wholly 
deprived of oil 1820, 

3. Stande sure, and take good fotyng SKELTON. 
4. Where scarce was f. for the goat ScoTT. 5. In 
former times, when England had a f, in France 
1586. 6. b. I was admitted to his table upon the 
f. of half friend, half underling GOLDSM. Comb.: 
f. beam, f. dormant, the tie-beam of a roof. 

Footle (fū-t’l), v. slang. 1892. [perh. alt., 
by assoc. with -LE, of (dial.) footer bungle, 
idle or potter about, presumably rel. to 
Foorer sb.*] intr. To talk or act foolishly. 
Hence Foo:tle sb., twaddle. Foo'tling ppl. a., 
‘drivelling’, ‘blithering’. 

Footless (fu-tlés) a. ME. [-LEss.] Having 
no foot or feet. Also transf. and fig. 

Footlights (fu:tloits) sb. pl. 18360. A row 
of lights placed in front of the stage of a 
theatre, on a level with the feet of the actors. 
Often transf. = ‘the stage’. 

Footman (fu-tmén). ME. [f. Foor sb. + 
Man sb.] 1. One who goes on foot, a pedes- 
trian. Now chiefly dial. tb. A footpad 
—1660. 2, A foot-soldier. ME. 13. An atten- 
dant or footservant; formerly, a servant who 
ran before his master’s carriage —1818. 4. A 
man-seryant in livery employed chiefly to 
attend the carriage and wait at table 1706, 
Also fig. 5. A stand to support a kettle, 
etc., before the fire 1707. 6. A moth of the 
family Lithosiide 1819. 

4. fig. The Whigs, who..submitted to be the 
footmen of the Duke of Newcastle MACAULAY. 

Footmanship (fu:tménfip). 1502. [f. prec. 
+ -sHIP.] 1, The action of, or skill in, run- 
ning or walking. ? Obs. 2. The office of a 
footman 1833. 

{Foo:t-mantle. ME. a. ? An over-gar- 
ment worn by women when riding. b. — 
FooTCLOTH 1, —1818. 

Foot-mark, footmark (fu-tmaak), 1641. 
A mark on, or made by, the foot; a footprint. 

Foo:t-note (fu-tnó"t). 1841. A note or 
comment added at the foot of the text. 

Foot-pace (fu:tpe!s) 1638. [See PACE sb.] 
1. A walking-pace. 2. Something on which 
to set the feet: ta. a carpet or mat —1053; 
b. a raised portion of a floor: e.g. the step 
on which an altar stands 1580; c. a hearth- 
stone 1652; d. a half-landing on a staircase, 
ete. 1703. 

Footpad (fu:tpmd). Obs. exc. Hist, 1683. 
[See Pap sb.*] A highwayman who robs on 
foot. 

Foot-path, footpath (futpap). 1520. 1, 
A path for foot-passengers only. 12. % A 
pedestal 1580. 3. attrib. 1611. 

1. Horseway, and foot-path Lear IV. i. DB. 3. 
Cum Jog-on, the foot-path way Wint. T. IV. 

Footprint (fu-tprint). 1552. The impres- 
sion left by the foot; spec. in Geol. Also fig. 

Certain fossil foot-prints of a reptile. , found in 
strata of the ancient coal-formation LYELL. 

Footrill (fu:tril). Also footrail, futteril. 
1686. [Of unkn. origin.] Coal-mining. The 
entrance to a mine by means of a tunnel 
driven into a hill-side. 

Foot-slog (fu'tslgg), v. 1906. [SLOG v. 2.] 
intr. To tramp, march. Hence Foo-t-slog 
sb. Foo-t-slo:gger, an infantryman, à 
pedestrian. 

Foo-t-sore. 1719. A. adj. Sore as to the 
feet. B. sb. A complaint of the foot 1874. 

Footstalk (fu-tstgk). 1562. (f. Foor sb. 
+ STALK sb.'] A slender stem or support 
fitted into a foot or base. a. Bot. The stalk 
or petiole of a leaf; the peduncle of a flower. 
b. Zool. A process resembling a petiole; e.g. 
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the muscular attachment of a barnacle, the 
stalk of a crinoid, etc. 1826. c. gen. 1831. 

Footstall (fu-tistdl). 1585. [f. Foor sb. 
+ STALL sb.'] 1. The base or pedestal of a 
Pillar, ete. 2. ‘A woman’s stirrup’ (J.). 

Footstep (fu-tstep). ME. [See SrEP.] 
l. A step of the foot; a footfall; also, the 
distance traversed by the foot in stepping 
1535. 2. A footprint ME. Also fig. +3. fig. 
A mark, token, or indication left by any- 
thing —1785. 4. A step or raised structure 
on which to put the foot 1549. b. A bearing 
to sustain the foot of a vertical shaft or 
PR Hold ap ings in thy paths, that 

- Hold up my goings in tl aths, m 
footsteps slip not Bs. 17. 5. 2. Jio. Phy. To follow 
or walk in a person’s footsteps. 4. At the footestep 
ofthe Altar SR T. BROWNE. ` 

Footstool, 1530. 1. A stool upon which 
to rest the foot or feet. b. U.S. The earth 
1821. +2, A stool to step upon in mounting 
-1702. 

1. fig. Sit thou at my right hand, until I make 
thine enemies thy f. Ps. 110:1. 

Footway (fu-twe. 1526, [f. Foor sb. + 
Way sb.] 1. = Foor-PATH 1. 2. Mining. ‘The 
series of ladders and sollars by which men 
enter or leave a mine' (Raymond) 1778. 

Footy (futi) a.' 1752. [var. of dial. 
foughly musty.] Paltry, mean; insignificant. 
dial, and collog. 

Footy (futi), a. 1804. [f. Foor sb. + -v*.] 
Having foots or dregs. (Dicts.) 

Foozle (fi-z’l), sb. 1860. [Cf. next vb.] 1. 
A fogy; (U.S.) a fool. 2. Golf. A foozling 
stroke 1890. 

Foozle (fü:z]) v. 1857. [- G. (Bavarian 
dial.) fuseln work hurriedly and badly; cf. 
FUSEL.] 1. intr. To fool. 2. trans. To make 
a mess of, bungle. Golf and slang. Also 
absol. 1892. 

2. To f. one's tee shot 1892, Hence Foo-zler. 

Fop (fop), sb, ME. [Connection with next 
cannot be maintained in view of the differ- 
ence in sense.] fl. A fool—1716, 2. One who 
is foolishly attentive to his appearance, 
dress, or manners; a dandy, an exquisite 
1072. 

2. His tightened waist, his stiff stock [etc.].. 
denoted the military f. DISRAELI. Hence Fo-p- 
ling, a petty f. 

tFop, v. 1529. [app. - G. foppen (XV) 
cheat, deceive; prob. orig. thieves’ cant. Cf. 
Fon v.'] 1. intr. To play the fool. 2. trans. 
= Fos v.' 1094. 

tFopdoodle, 16... [f. For sb. + DOODLE sb.] 
A fop, fool, or simpleton —1664. 

Foppery (fopéri. 1540. [f. For sb. and 
v. + -ERY.] fl. Foolishness, imbecility; a 
foolish action, etc.; something foolishly 
esteemed —1758. 2. The characteristics of a 
fop; coxcombry, dandyism 1097. b. concr. 
Foppish finery 1711. 

2. Modern politeness. .runs often into affecta- 
tion and f. HUME. 

Foppish (fo'pif, a. 1005. [f. For sb. + 
-ISH".] +1, Foolish, silly —1720. 2. Resembling 
or befitting a fop or dandy 1699. 

1. Wisemen are growne f. SHAKS. 2. A vain, f. 
young man EVELYN. Fo:ppish-ly adv., -ness. 
For (for, foz, foa), prep. and conj. [OE. for 
= OFris., OS. for, Goth. faur, prob. reduc- 
tion of Gme. *fora before (of place and time), 
repr. by OE. fore — OFris., OS., OHG. fora, 
beside OS., OHG. forms with -i, viz. furi 
(G. für) and ON. fyrir; see FORE adv. and 
prep.) 

A. prep. tI. = BEFORE in various uses. 1. 
a. In front of —1601. b. In asseveration. 
(Cf. Gr. mods.) In later use repl. by FORE. 
-ME. 2.O0ftime ME. 3. In preference to, 
above —1504. 

1. a. F. whose throne 'tis needfull..to kneele 
SHAKS, 

II. 1. Representing, as representative of 
OE. 2. In place of, instead of OE. 3. In 
fronange for; as the price of OE; in requital 
of OE. 

1. Walker returned thanks f. his lady 1843. Phr. 
Once f. all. 2. Will he f. a fish giue him a serpent 
Luke 11:11. They will AY somebody to do 
the business f. them 1895. 3. Men gaf fiueten 


schillynges f. a goos or a heen ME, i - 
his misdeeds 1818. BRE 


III. In defence or support of; in favour of, 
on the side of. Opp. to against. OE. b. In 
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honourof. Also To name a child for ( — after) 
a person (now Sc. and U.S.) 1800. 

Take my Word f. it she is no Fool STEELE. You 
argue f. it in vain HELPS. Hence quasi-sb. Fors 
and againsts: ‘pros and cons’. 

IV. 1. With the object or purpose of OE. 
b. For the purpose of being or becoming 
1489. c. Conducive to 1553. 2. In order to 
obtain ME. 3. Indicating the object to 
which the activity of the faculties or feel- 
ings is directed 1592. 4. Before an inf., usu. 
for to = ‘in order (to)'. Hence for to merely 
for to. Now arch. or vulgar. ME. 5. Indicat- 
ing destination. a. With the purpose of 
going to. Now chiefly after to depart, start, 
sail, leave, sleer, make; also after the pple. 
bound, 1489. b. transf. of time 1885. c. Intro- 
ducing the intended recipient, or the thing 
to which something is intended to belong, 
or the like ME. 6. a. Following a vb., adj., 
or noun of quality, denoting appointment, 
appropriation, fitness, ete. ME. b. Follow- 
ing a sb., or predicatively = Appointed, 
adapted, or suitable for ME. 7. Of result or 
effect; used after cause, ground, motive, 
reason, etc. (Cf. REASON sb. II.) 8. Designat- 
ing an amount to be received or paid. Also 
in Cricket; With the result of (so many runs), 
at the cost of (so many wickets). 1776. 

1. An order. f. the payment of the balance to 
the plaintiff 1891. To go out f. a walk (mod.). 

‘hr. For company: see COMPANY sb. b. To go f. a 
soldier 1741. c. It is f. the general good 1004. 2. 
The drawers. .struck work f. an advance of wages 
1883. Phr, Z would not f. anything, f. a great deal, 

f. the world, etc. Hence also, To f. a certain 
stake. To try a man f. his life. one's) life: in 
order to save one's life; also hyperbolically, with 
one's utmost efforts. 3. O f. a Falkners voice, 
To lure this Tassell gentle back againe SHAKS. 
4. What went ye out f. to see Luke 7:25. 5. a. We 
sailed from hence directly f. Genoa ADDISON. b. 
It is getting on f. four (mod.). c. Madam, they 
are f. you SHAKS. A fireproof chamber f. the 
muniments M. PATTISON. 6. a. Very flt f. a wife 
JANE AUSTEN. Important enough f. separate 
treatment (mod.). b. By no means a match f. his 
enemies ADDISON. 8. T'he signature was good f. 
more than that STEVENSON. The score stood at 
150 for 6 wickets (mod.). 

V. 1. With the purpose or result of bene- 
fiting or gratifying; as a service to OK. 
Also ironically, 2. As affecting the interests 
or condition of (a person or thing) 1537. 
3. Governing a sb. or pers. pron. followed 
by an inf., with sense ‘that he, etc. may, 
might, should’, etc. 1508. 

1. Dangers. . Which he f. us did freely undergo 
Mint. Toshiftf. my selfe 1631. 2. This, . bodes ill 
f. the peace of Europe 1883. 3. What a condition 
f. me to come to 1843. 

VI. Of attributed or assumed character; 
= as. OE. 

Know f. trouth that..god loueth fayth Lp. 
BERNERS. I know f. a fact that [etc.] 1843. Phr. 
To take f. granted, to leave f. dead, etc. F. certain, 
sure, see these adjs. (I, etc.) f. one. F. the first, 
second, etc. time. F. good (and all): see GOOD sb. 

VII. 1. By reason of (a feeling, etc.) OE. 
2. On account of OE. b. In adjurations = 
for the sake of. Also in exclams. OE. 3. Of 
an operative cause: As the effect of. (Now 
chiefly after comparatives) ME. 4. Of a 
preventive cause or obstacle. a. In spite of, 
notwithstanding OE. b. Indicating the pre- 
Sence or operation of an obstacle. In neg. 
sentences; also after if it were not, were it 
not; occas. = for fear of. OE. 1c. Against 
1728. 

1. Our men raised a shout f. joy DE For. Phr. 
F. fear of, that, etc.: see FEAR P^ 2. Notorious 
both f. covetousness and f. parsimony MACAU- 
LAY. Phr. F. cause: see CAUSE sb. b. Alas! f. my 
master 1460. F. shame! BYRON. {For because: 
See BECAUSE. 3. To die f. thirst standyng in the 
river HALL. The worse f. liquor (mod.). Phr. F. 
want of: see WANT sb. 4. a. This Alexander the 
Great f. all his greatness died HY. MORE. F. all 
her feelings are so fine 1786. b. Uninhabitabie f. 
pees Ray. Spare not f. spoiling of thy steed 


VIII. Of correspondence or correlation, 1. 
Prefixed to a number or quantity to which 
another corresponds in some different rela- 
tion ME. 2. Preceded and followed by the 
same sb. (without article or defining word), 
in idiomatic expressions indicating equality 
in number or quantity between objects com- 
pared or contrasted ME. 


1. It contains. .f. one inch of lean four op; 
of stringy fat 1806. 2. B. y 

a Fluid BENTLEY. nik f bulk heavier 
IX. 1. As regards ME. 2. In Proportion 
considering; considering the nature or c 
city of 1631. 

1. The king’s condition f. mone: 
+P. me = ae me; f. my, his, ete, He 
J. the rest (= Fr. du reste): sce REST sb As fiS 
As. F. all or aught 1 know, I know nothing tot 
contrary. (He may do it) f. me, i.e; with no opp 
sition from me. F. ali the world: used to emphasi 
assertions of likeness, 2. A man of an ex 
character f. a Lawyer RICHARDSON. 

X. 1. Marking actual or intended duration 
e.g. f. long, f. the time, f. life, f. ay, ever 1450, 
F. once, f. the nonce: see ONCE, NONCE. 

B. conj. 1. Because. Obs. exc. arch, M 
2. Introducing the ground or reason’ 
something previously said: Seeing th 
since OE. 13. In order that —1693. +4, 
and: and moreover’ —1017. 

1, They are. .iealious for they're iealious SHAKE 

Nowe is good tyme F. al Englond praith f. ys 

XTON. 3.3 Hen. VJ, 111,1.9. 4. A Spade f, and 
a shrowding-Sheete Haml. V. i, 103. 2 
For-, pref.’ [OE. for-, fær- = OFris, fo 
fir-, OS. for-, OHG. fir-, far- (Du., G. vers 
Goth. fair-, faur-, corresp. to Gr. mp, ma 
L. per-, por-, S pári, purá; IE. pi 
with variation of form and wide exten! 
meaning, but esp. implying (1) reje 
exclusion, prohibition, (2) destruction, 
exhaustion.) A prefix used to form vb8. 
adjs.; now entirely obsolete as a living 
mation. 
I. Forming vbs. 
sense ‘away’, ‘off’, 


warding off, as in Fors; tforsay, to 
nounce, exclude by command ~1579. 3. With: 


painful, 


Implying destru; 
fordeem, 


judicial effect, as 


in 


notion of something done in excess, or 80 asi 
to overwhelm or overpower; in pa. pple&g 
as forfrighted, greatly terrified; etc. 1008. 
b. Prefixed to intr. vbs., with sense 


the vb. denotes, as in FORWANDER, FORWEEE: 
Also in pa. pples. and ppl. adjs.: forsung 
(-songen); forwake, -waked, wearl 
with waking or watching. 6. With sense 0 
over’, ‘through and through’, as in fore 
cratch, to scratch all over. 7. Prefixed 
transitive vbs. with intensive force, Of 
occas., without modifying the sense, a8 I 
fordread. 8. Forming factitive vbs. fro 
adjs. or sbs. of quality; as in formea| 
to make lean; forfatted pa. pple., attona a 
IL In adjs. (Cf. L. per» Gr. meaz] Gi: 
ing to an adj. the sense of an absolute a 3 
lative, ‘very’, ‘extremely’; as for-blach, 
-dry, -hoar, -old, -weary. 
Roe pref, OK. for-; freq. in or a 
ME. as a var. of FonE-; cf. ME. forganga 
‘ds, adop- 


and FOREGANGER. 
For-, pref.*, occurring only in wi 
ted from Fr., as FORFEIT; repr. 

fors-, identical with fors adv. (mod.Fr. 
L. foris, foras. ^ 
Forage (fo-réd3), sb. ME. L- p 
fourrage, f. OFr. fuerre (mod. Janne 1 
- Frankish *foder fodder; see Gat id 
Food for horses and cattle; in early MM 
esp. dry winter food, as opp. to gd of 
transf. and fig. 2. The act of fore rogers 
providing forage 1481. 13. In pl. 


-1003. And hi 
YTTON. transf. 
2. A detachment for f. LYTTON. trant ide 


[the lion] from forrage will incl ^ 
Iv. i. 93. Í 
Gomb. f-cap, the undress Glengarry cap W l 
O)Er. four 

t 


hors):— 


by infantry soldiers. 
Forage (foréd3) v. ME. E pons. Td 
rag(i)er, f. fourrage; see prec.) T. Psy) 
collect forage from; to overrun M a ying. 
for the purpose of obtaining Or S inir. 
supplies. Also, to plunder, rarosa 

To rove in search of forage oF P ES 
also, to raid 1530. 3. To make E 
search for; to rummage 1768. t4- 


FORAGER 


lit, and fig. 1698. 5. trans. To supply with 
forage or food 1552. 6. To obtain by foraging 
1656. 

1. To F. whole Countries 1700. 2. Oxen and 
bulls. taken in foraginge ELYOT. 3. Foraging 
among the old manuscripts W. IRVING. 4. Whiles 
his. . Father. . Stood smiling, to behold his Lyons 
Whelpe F. in blood of French Nobilitie SHAKS. 

Forager (foréd3oz). ME. [- OFr. forragier, 
f. forrage FORAGE sb.; also OFr. forrageour 
(mod. fourrageur), f. forragier FORAGE v.; 
see -ER*.] fl. A harbinger —1616. 2. One 
who forages 1489. b. A foraging ant (Eciton) 
1863. 

Foralite (fó*ráloit). 1859. [f. L. forare to 
bore + -LmrE.] Geol, A name for certain 
tube-like markings which occur in sand- 


stones, etc. 
Foramen  (foré^mén) Pl. foramina 
(fore-mina). 1071. [- L. foramen, -min-, f. 


forare BORE v.'] An opening or orifice, a hole 
or short passage. Applied variously in 
Anat., Zool., etc. 

The f. of an ovule is an aperture through the 
integuments, allowing the passage of the pollen 
tubes to the nucleus Treas. Bot. 8.v. 

Foraminate (forw:mineét), a. [Back-forma- 
tion from FORAMINATED, Or f. L. foramen 
(see prec.) + -ATE*.] = FORAMINATED. 

Foraminate (fore-mine't), v. 1599. [f. L. 
foramen FORAMEN + -ATE*.] To bore, pierce, 


perforate. 
Foraminated (fore-mine'téd), ppl. a. 
1599. [f. prec. + -ED'.] Bored, pierced, 
perforated. 


Foraminifer (forümi-nifo1. 1841. [f. L. 
foramin- FORAMEN + -fer bearing.] A rhizo- 
pod of the order Foraminifera. 

Foraminifera (fore:mini-féra), sb. pl. 
1835. [mod. L. neut. pl. of prec.] Zool. An 
order of Rhizopoda, furnished with a shell 
or test, usually perforated by pores (fora- 
mina). So Fora:mini-feral a. pertaining to 
the Foraminifera; consisting of or contain- 
ing foraminifera. Fora:miniferous a. fur- 
nished with foramina; said of the Foramini- 
fera and their shells; also (less correctly), 
consisting of or containing foraminifera. 
fFora:minous a. full of holes, perforated, 
porous, 

Forasmuch (forázm»'tf) adv. ME. [orig. 
for as much, tr. OFr. por tant que for so much 
as; north. for as mekill, Sc. also forasmekle.] 
Only in Forasmuch as: a. In consideration 
that, seeing that. Now formal or arch. tb. 
Occas.: So far as —1654. 

Foray (tore), sb. ME. [prob. f. next.] 
1. A hostile or predatory incursion, a raid. 
Also transf. and fig. 12. Booty taken in a 
foray —1598. 13. Tho advance-guard of an 
army —1587. 
prea hand in the f., How sound is thy slumber 

Foray (fore), v. ME. [Back-formation 
from Fonavzm.] 1. trans. To scour or ravage 
in Search of forage or booty; to pillage. 
(Revived by Sir W. Scott.) 2. intr. To make 
à raid; to pillaze ME. 

1. When Roderick foray'd Devanside SCOTT. 

Forayer (fore'oi). (ME. forayer — OFT. 
forrier forager (mod. fourrier quartermaster) 
Yo Hom. *fodrarius, f. *fodro FODDER. Cf. 
FORAGE sb.) 1. One who forays; a forager, 
& raider. 12. A foregoer, harbinger, or cour- 
ler —1549. 
ri Bending with forreiars certaine guides P. HOL- 


tForba-r, foreba:r, v. ME. [- AFr. 
OFr. forbarrer, f. for- For- pref.’ + barrer 
BAR v.] 1, trans. To hinder —1450. 2. To 
shut out; to bar, deprive, or exclude (a 
person); esp. in Law -1071. 
rorbear, forebear (forbé*-1, f6°-1bé°s), sb. 

rig. Sc. 1470. [f. for- FoRE- + bear, beer, 
ta vaanii of BE; see BEER sb.*] An ances- 

t, progenitor (usu. more remote than a 
grandfather). 

Forbear (torbé°-2), v. Pa. t. -bore (-bó*), 
n. pple. -borne (-bó*an). [OE. forberan = 
PAIS farberan restrain, abstain, Goth. 

T airan endure; f. FoR- pref. + BEAR v.'] 
y trans. To bear; to tolerate, endure 1742. 
ay To bear up against, control. Also refi. 
E intr. for refl. ME. 13. To do without, 

Pare —1667; fto part with or from —1590; 
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Tto avoid, shun; to leave alone —1673. 4, To 
abstain or desist from ME. 5. absol. and 
intr. To abstain, refrain. Const. to with inf., 
also from. ME. 6. trans. To withhold, keep 
back ME; refl. to refrain (rare) 1535. 7. To 
spare, show mercy or indulgence to. Now 
rare. OE. b. intr. To show forbearance, 
Const. with. 1591. 8. trans. To abstain from 
enforcing (what is due), esp. the payment of 
(a debt). Now rare. 1570. 

3. Mint. P. L. ix. 747. 4. I forbore pressing them 

further 1655, 5. The lovers of Hampden cannot 
f. to extol him at Falkland’s expense M. ARNOLD. 
6. F. thy bloody hand MARLOWE. refl. Forbeare 
thee from medling with God, 2 Chron. 35:21. 7. 
The quycke fire doth not forbeare the wod be 
it wette or drye LD. BERNERS. Phr. To bear and 
J. (now intr. but orig. trans.). 8. Money lent, or 
forborn Hurron. Hence Forbea-rant a. for- 
bearing. Forbea-rer, one who or that which 
forbears. Forbea-ring-ly adv., -ness. 
* Forbearance (fóibé?-rüns). 1576. [f. prec. 
+ -ANOE; orig. (like abearance) legal.) 1. The 
action or habit of forbearing. Const. fo, 
from, to with inf. 1591. 2. Forbearing con- 
duct or spirit; long-suffering; lenity 1599. 
3. Abstinence from enforcing what is due, 
esp. the payment of a debt 1576. 

1. True Noblenesse would Learne him f. from so 
foul a Wrong SHAKS. 2. The vertue of patience 
or f, 1599. 3. F. is no quittance Prov. He..soon 
shall find F. no acquittance MILT. 

Forbecause: see BECAUSE A. 1 and B. 1. 


fForbi:d, sb. 1602. [f. next vb.] A for- 
bidding —1740. 

Forbid (fj1bi-d) v. Pa. t. forbad, -bade 
(-bre:d); pa. pple. for-bidden (-bi-d’n). [OE. 
forbéodan = OF ris. forbiáda, Du. verbieden, 
OHG. farbiotan (G. verbieten), Goth. faur- 
biudan; see For- pref. + BID.] 1, trans. To 
command not to; to prohibit. Also absol. 
2. a. fig. To exclude, keep back, hinder, re- 
strain. Now chiefly: To render impossible 
or undesirable. OE. tb. To defy, challenge. 
Br. ANDREWES. fc. To lay under a ban 
—1819. 

1. Forbeed us thing, and that desire we CHAU- 
CER. F. the Sea for to obey the Moone SHAKS. 
The governor of the Castle forbad the Church 
Service to be performed 1865. 2. For bede pi 
tonge fra ill HAMPOLE. Th' Applause of. list'ning 
Senates to pom E t forbad GRAY. 


God, Heaven, the Lor a deprecatory phr.; 
absol. as an exclam. c. He shall liue a man 


also 
forbid Macb. I. iii. 21. 
Hence fForbkd ppl. a. forbidden. Forbi-d- 


dance, the action of forbidding; prohibition, 
interdiction. Forbi-dder. 
Forbidden (fürbid'n) ppl. a. ME. [pa. 


pple. of prec.] In senses of the vb. 

Phr. F. degrees, certain degrees of relationship 
within which people are forbidden to marry. F. 
fruit, (a) that forbidden to Adam (Gen. 2:17), 
also fig.; (b) hence, a name for varieties of Citrus, 


LT C. decumana. 
ence Forbi-dden-ly adv., -ness. 
Forbidding (füibi:din), ppl. a. 1573. [see 
-ING.] 1, That forbids (see the vb.). 2. esp. 
Repellent, repulsive, uninviting 1712. 

2. An elderly man of remarkably hard features 


and f. aspect DICKENS. The morning looked f. 
enough Harpy. Hence Forbi-dding-ly adv., 
-ness. 


Forblack; see FoR- pref.' II. 

+Forbo-de, sb. Obs. exc. arch. [OE. for- 
bod, f. forbéodan Forsip; = Du. verbod, 
(MH)G. verbot, ON. forboð.) A forbidding; a 
prohibition. Hence tForbo:de v. to forbid. 

fForbruise, v. ME. [f. FOR- pref. + 
Bprurse.) To bruise severely; to break to 
pieces —1450. 

Forby(e (fóxboi). ME. [f. For- + By. 
Ct. G. vorbei.] 

A. prep. 1. Of position: Hard by. Obs. exc. 
Sc. 1596. 2. Of motion: Close by; past. Obs. 
exc. arch. ME. 3. Besides: not to mention. 


Only north. or arch. 1536. 

2. They passed foreby the frenchmens bussh- 
ment LD. BERNERS. 

B. adv. 1. Of motion: Aside ME.; along, 
past (now rare) ME. 2. Besides, in addition 


1590. 
1. He salutyd them in passynge forby LD. 


BERNERS. 
tForca'rve, v. [OE. forceorfan, f. FOR- 
trans. To carve 


pref + ceorfan CARVE.] 
or cut asunder, down, out, through; to cut 
in two, to pieces —1460. 


o* 


FORCE 


Force (fo*is), sb. ME. [~ (O)Fr. force i= 
Rom. *fortia, t. L. fortis strong.) 

I. 11. Physical strength. Rarely in pl. 
(= Fr. forces). -1816. 2. Strength, impetus, 
violence, or intensity of effect ME. 3. Power 
or might; esp. military power ME. b. In 
early use, the strength (of a defensive work, 
etc. Subseq., the fighting strength (of a 
Ship). 1577. 4. A body of armed men, an 
army. In pl. the troops or soldiers composing 
the fighting strength of a kingdom or of a 
commander ME. b. A body of police; often 
absol. the force = policemen collectively 
1851. 5. Physical strength or power exerted 
upon an object; esp. violence or physical 
coercion ME. b. spec. in Law: Unlawful 
violence offered to persons or things 1480. 
6. Mental or moral strength. Now only, 
power of effective action, or of overcoming 
resistance. ME. 7, Of things: Power to in- 
fluence, affect, or control 1582; virtue, effi- 
cacy 1551. 8. Of a law, etc.: Binding power, 
validity 1594. 9, The real import or signi- 
ficance (of a document, word, sentence, 
symbol, etc.) 1555. 10. ta. (Without article 
prefixed); A large quantity or number; 
const. of -1570. b. A force: a large number 
or quantity. The f.: the majority. Obs. exc. 
dial. 1722. 11. Physics, etc. (Cf. mod. scien- 
tific uses of L. vis.) a. (= Newton’s vis im- 
pressa: cf. sense 5). An influence operating 
on a body so as to produce an alteration or 
tendency to alteration in its state of rest or 
of uniform motion in a straight line; the 
intensity of such an influence a8 à measur- 
able quantity. (Now merely the name for a 
measure of change of motion.) 1665. b. 
Formerly used for kinetic (often including 
potential energy: see ENERGY. 1841. c. The 
cause of motion, heat, electricity, ete., 
conceived as consisting in principle or power 
inherent in, or coexisting with, matter; 
such principles or powers viewed generically. 
(This sense is no longer recognized. Force 
is now generic.) 1842. d. transf. and fig. An 
agency, influence, or source of power likened 
to a physical force 1785. 

1. His eye was not dimme, nor his naturall 
f. abated Deut, 34:7. Phr, With all one's f. 
2. They break the f. of the fall GorpsM. 3. In- 
ferior in fighting f. 1888. b. Ships of good f. 
DAMPIER. 4. The valour and atchievements of 
our forces by sea and land SWIFT, 5. F. can 
accomplish many things which would be beyond 
the reach of cunning BENTHAM. Phr. By force = 
by employing violence, also tunder compulsion, 
b. By f. and arms: tr. Law L. vi et armis. Tt 
seems I broke a close with f. and arms TENNY- 
SON. A f.: an act of unlawful violence. 6. A 
"Task which is infinitely above his F. DENNIS. 
7. It [learning] teacheth men the f. of. circum- 
stances BACON. Beauty loses its f., if not accom- 
Tn. . these two rea- 
sons there is f. GROTE. 8. Hath not his edict the 


So to put in f.: to 
ment 1555, of 

fine BLACKSTONE. 10. a. With 
swerdes and knyvys MB. 11. a. The f. of gravity 
1871. b. Phr. Conservation of f.: see CONSERVA- 
TION. d. To be a f. in the Legal Profession 1891. 

II. Senses derived from Force v.' fl. The 
plunger of a force-pump —1747. 2. The upper 
die in a metal-stamping machine 1879. 3. 
Cards. An act of forcing 1862, 4. Billiards, 
A &crew-back. U.S. 1881. 

Phrases, a. By force of: by dint of, by virtue of. 
Also (later), by the f. of. b. In f.: (a) Mil. Of a 
host, enemy, etc.: GIL) in numbers and 
strength; (b) of persons: In ful command of one's 
powers, energies, or abilities. te. Of f.: with inf., 
powerful enough to do something. Td. Of (or on) 
J.: of necessity, perforce. te. It is f.: it is of 
consequence; usu. neg. tf. To hunt, (etc.) at f. 
(also of or by f.): to run (the game) down with 


dogs. 
Comb.: f.-bill, a bill of a coercive nature, esp. 


one authorizing the use of Hope to Ed 
a - 


enforcement; -pipe, the pipe ol 
in which the piston works. 

Force (f6°18), sb. north. Also foss. 1000. 
[- ON. fors, OWScand. foss (Sw. fors, Da. 
fos), without cognates elsewhere in Gme.] 
‘A waterfall or cascade. 

Force (f6°18), v.' ME. [- (O)Fr. forcer, f. 
force FORCE sb.'] 


FORCE 


I. 1. trans. To use violence to; to violate 
(a woman). 2, To constrain by force (whe- 
ther physical or moral); to compel ME.; to 
put a strained sense upon (words) 1662. b. 
Whist. To compel (a player) to trump a 
trick, by leading a suit of which he has none 
1746. 3. To compel or constrain (a person, 
oneself, etc.) to do a thing (foccas. with to 
omitted) ME. 4. To urge, compel to violent. 
effort; fto exert (one's strength) to the ut- 
most. Also frefl. and inir. ME. 5. To over- 
power by force; to enter, take, or pass 
through, by force; to storm (a stronghold); 
to board (a ship) 1581. b. To break open (a 
gate, etc.); to break (a lock). Also £o f. open 
1623. fc. To overpower (troops, a guard) 
Bl. 6. To drive by force, impel. Chiefly 
const. with prep., or with advbs. 1582. 7. 
intr. To make one's way by force. Now rare. 
1053. 18. To lay stress upon, press home, 
urge. Also, To enforce (a law, etc.) —1007. 
9. To bring about by force or effort; to 
effect. lit, and fig. 1551. 10. To obtain or 


Forcing my St 
ring to the Shore DRYDEN. Phr. 


rapidly. 5. At Aa the Citie, .was forced by 

» We were fore'd by contrary 
Winds into St. Remo ADDISON. 7. We gradually 
f, ahead, breasting aside the floes KANE. 9. I 
don't f. appetite CONGREVE. 
passage, one's way. 10. It st 
scarce the Victor fore’d the Steel away DRYDEN. 

Il. fil. To strengthen, reinfo also, to 
Earrison, to man —1810. 12. Chietly in neg. 
Sentences: To attach force to; to care for, 
regard —1614; with inf. us obj.: To care (o 
71591. fb. inir. To care. Const. for, of, 
occas. on, —1005. +3. impers. To be of force; 
to matter, signify —1003. 

1. Macb. V. v. 5. 2. 1 f. not argument a straw 
SHAKS. Luer, 1 Your oath once broke, you f. 
not to forsweare «L. V. ii. 440. 

tForce, v.* ME, [Altered f. FARCE v., by 
confusion with prec.] = FAROE v. 1, 2. Also 
fig. -1793, 
fig. Wit. .larded with malice and malice forced 
with wit Zr, d: Cr. V. i. 64. 

Forced (fo*ust) ppl. a. 1548. [f. FOROR 
v. + -ED'] 1. Subjected to violence 1621. 
2, Enforced, compulsory; not spontaneous 
or optional 1576. 3. Produced or maintained 
with effort 1596. b. In literary use: Strained, 
distorted 1583. c. Artificial, constrained, 
unnatural 1621. f4. Artificially made; opp. 
to natural. Chiefly of soils. -1688. 5. Of 
plants, ete.: Made to bear, or produced, out 
of the proper seasqn 1695. 16. Fortified 


'o a 
k so fast. . That 


peace 1734. Phr. F. move (in a game). 
F. march. b. Forc'd interpretations 
1724. c. Her fore’d civilities DRYDEN, Hence 
Fo'rced-ly adv., -ness. 

Forceful (f6°-as;ful), a. 1571. [f. FORCE 
sb. + -FUL.] 1. Full of force; powerful; 
cogent. 2. Acting with force or violence 
1592, 3. quasi-adv. Forcefully 1718. 

1. A f. minister BRYCE, argument 1870. 2. 
Against the Steed he threw His f, Spear DRYDEN. 
Hence Fo:rceful-ly adv., -ness. 

Forceless (f6°-1slés), a. 1532. [f. as prec. 
+ -LESS.] Without force; feeble. 

Feeble heart and f. hand Scorr. 

Force-meat (f6°-1s,mit). 1688. [f. FORCE 
v.* + MEAT] Meat chopped fine, Spiced, 
and highly seasoned, chiefly used as stuffing 
or as a garnish. Also attrib. 

Forcement (fó"ismént) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
forcement, f. forcer; see FORCE v.! + -MENT.] 
Tl. Strengthening; a fortification —1533. 
12. Compulsion —1634. 3. Gunnery. Excess 
of diameter of the projectile over that of the 
bore 1892. 

Forceps (fóuseps). sing. and pl. 1634, 
[- L. forceps.) 1. An instrument of the pin- 
cers kind, used for seizing and holding ob- 
jects, esp. in surgical and obstetric opera- 
tions. 2. Anat., Entom., and Zool. Some 
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organ or part of the body that has the shape 
of, or may be used as, a forceps. +Also, 
one of the two branches of this. 1661. Also 


Fo-rce-pump. 1659. [f. FORCE sb. or v. 
+ Pump sb.] 1. A pump employed to force 
water, etc. beyond the range of atmospheric 
pressure. 2. The plunger-pump for supply- 
ing the boiler of a locomotive engine 1858. 

Forcer (fó*uso1). 1556. [f. FOROR r.' + 
-ER'.] 1. One who or that which forces. 2, 
An instrument or means of forcing; e.g. the 
plunger or piston of a force-pump 1634; a 
force-pump 1731; ta contrivance for propel- 
ling water —1736. 

Forcible (fó"asib', a. ME. [= legal AFr., 
OFr. forcible, f. forcer; see FORCE “IBLE. J 
1. Done by force; involving the use of force; 
esp. in Law, Forcible detainer, entry. 2. 
Possessing force; tstrong, powerful —1802. 
telling; convincing 1570. t3. Unavoidable 
—1574. f4. ‘Valid, binding, obligatory’ (J.) 
1584. 5. quasi-adv, Fi 

1. A f. entr detaine) hich is committed by 
violently g or keeping possession, with 
menaces, force, and arms, of lands and tenemen 
without the authority of law BLACK: 
2. He prepared a f, armie to attend him RALEGH. 
A f. argument 1594. F. reasons BURKE. Hence 
Fo'rcibleness. Fo'rcibly adv. 

Forcible fee'ble. 1844. [After SHARKS. 
2 Hen, IV, Vt. ii. 179.) A feeble person who 
makes great pretence of vigour. Also attrib. 
or as adj, 

Italics, that last resource of the Forcible Feebles 
DISRAELI. 

Forcing (fó*sin), vbl, sb. ME. [see -ING!.] 
1, The action of FORCE v.' 12. coner. A 
material used in forcing wine —1743. 

2. The Victualler puts. . with it the usual Forcing 
or Fining 1743, 

Comb.: f.-engine, a fire-engine; -hazard (/il- 
liards), a stroke requiring more than usual force. 
Also in reference to the forcing of flowers, etc., as 
J.-bed, -frame, -glass, -house, -pit, ei and qu 
adj. with sense ‘suitable for forcing’, as in f. rose, 
variety. 

Fo-rcing-pump, 1727. = FORCE-PUMP. 

TFo'rcipal, a. |f. L. forceps, -cip- FORCEPS 
+ -AL'] Of the nature of a forceps SIR T. 
BROWNE. 

Forcipate (f0-usipe't), a. 1668. |f. as prec. 
+ -ATE*] Bol. and Zool. Formed like a for- 
ceps, So Fo-rcipated a. 

Forcipa-tion. [f. as prec. + -ATI0N.] fl. 
Torture by nipping with forceps. BACON. 
2. Zool. The state of being forcipated (Cent. 
Diet.). 

Forcite (fo^soit). Also forsite. 1883. [f. 
FORCE sb.! + -ITE! 4 a.) A variety of dyna- 
mite. 

Forclose: see ForEcLosE. 

TForcu-t, v. ME. [f. FoR- pref. + Cur v.) 
To cut into, cut in pieces. CHAUCER. 

Ford (to*id) sb. (OE. ford = OFris. 
forda, OS. -ford in place-names (Du. voorde), 
(O)HG. furt :- WGme. furdu (cf. ON fiordr 
FIORD, :— *ferpuz), f. Gme. *fer- *far- *fur-; 
see FARE v.!] 1. A shallow place in a river or 
other water, where a man or beast may cross 
by wading. 12. a. A tract of shallow water. 
b. poet. A stream, current. —1780. 

l. Drowu'd in passing thro’ the f. TENNYSON. 
2. b. With water of the f. Or of the clouds, to 
moisten their roots dry SPENSER. Hence Fo-rd- 
less a. without af.; that cannot be forded. 

Ford (f6°1d), v. 1614. |f. prec, sb.] 1. 
trans. To cross (water) by means of a ford; 
to wade through. Also fig. and causatively. 
OM To cross (over) by means of a ford 

1. fig. His last Section which is no deepe oi = 
mains only to be foarded Mit. Hense Fo-rd- 
able a, that may be forded. Fo'rdableness. 

Fordo, foredo (tji, fo*idà), v. Pa. t. 
-did (-di-d). Pa. pple. -done (-dp-n) [OE. 
fordón = OS. fardón (Du. verdoen), OHG. 
Jartuon. (G. veriun); see For- pref, Do v.] 
1. trans. To put an end to. Obs. exc. arch. 
OE. 2. To destroy, ruin, lay waste. arch. 
OE. 13. To undo (a person) 1647. 4. To 
do away with ME, 5, Pa. pple. only: Ex- 
hai » Worn out. arch. 1547. 

1. She for dispayr fordede hyre self CHAUCER. 
Tts ri foredone, its guardians dead 1533. 
4. To wipe away and foredoe the shamefull blot 


FORE AND AFT 


P. HOLLAND. 5. With Indian heat 
M. ARNOLD. Hence Fordo:ne P 


he iere tired out. 
tFordri-ve, v. (OK, fordrifan, t, 5 
+ drifan DRIVE v.; = OHG, fe i 


pref.* » 
(G. vertreiben).] trans. To drive forth, drive 


about —1513. 
TFordru-nken, ppl. a. LOE. fordruncen, f. 
FOR- pref.! + DRUNKEN; = MLG. verdrunken,| 
Drunk, overcome with drink —1513. 
fFordry, v. |OE. fordrügian (intr), f, 
For- pref.»  drügian DRY v.] intr. To dry 
up —1494, 
jJFordwi-mne, v. OE. |f. Fon- preft + 
= MDu. verdwijnen.] intr, To fade 
y, Wither; to vanish -ME. 
sb. [OE. for OHG. fuora (G, 
Gmo, *ford, f. *for-, grade var. of 
: v.!] I. A journey, expedition, 
itionary force, -ME. 2, A 


Also, un 
track, trace 
2. Who folweth Cristes gospel and his f, CRAU- 
CER. 

Fore (0^4), a. 1490. [Evolved from analysis 
of combs. of FORE- prefix, e.g. forehead, 
foreland, forepart. | 

1. As adj. in concord. 1. Situated or appear- 
ing in front, or in front of something else; 
usually opp. to back, hind- 1500. 12. An- 
terior, previous, former —1718. 

1. The alimentary canal may therefore be dis- 
tinguished into a f. and a hind gut HUXLEY, 

ll. quasi-sb. or ellipt. The fore part of 
anything, e.g. the bow of a ship 1888. b. 
Naut. (see quot.) 1860. 

b. erae J., means at the fore-royal mast-head 
RUS: 


. RUSSELL, 
Phr, To the f. a. Of a person: On the spot, 
i . b. Alive, c. Of money, eto.: Forth- 
coming; available. d. In view, conspicuous. 80 
to come to the J., to come to the front, or into view. 
Fore (fo^, adv. and prep. [OE. fore = 


OFris. for(e), fara, OS., OHG. fora (Du. 
voor, C 


th. faura :- Gmo. *for-, rel. 
pura, mpd, napá, L. pro, pra, per. 
V1 often regarded as abbr. ot before 
and written 'fore. Now only in FORE AND 
AFT.) 
tA. adv. 1. Before, previously 1000. 2, Iu 
advance —1500. 
1. The eyes (f. dutious) now. ,looke an other way 
THO: Fon in various uses OE. 
. prep. = FOR prep. 

F. hehe witnesses K int, T., 1, iv. 401, F. God I 
thinke so SHAKS. Prizest him 'fore me an 
Fore (fos), inf, 1878. [prob. aphet. 1 
BEFORE or AFORE.) Golf. m warning cry 
people in front of the stroke. 
"Fore-, prefix, (Identical with Boas dt 
and prep.) In OE. used as a prefix ce 
verbs, adding the sense of ‘before’ (in ry o 
time, position, order, or rank), and ( d 
sbs., either forming designations of obje 


vor), 


e T position, or expres: 
or parts occupying a ae tt Occasional or 


0.E.D. 


sing anteriority of time. . 
self-explanatory combinations see 
Combs.: 
a. W 
ment of a horse’s front legs; 
a vessel; t-buttock (joc.), tli 


reference to plac 


t 

ard 

4 

pl. steps in front, tracks; rE (Minin), 


the bowman in a boat; 
advanced workings. brian 
b. With reference to time: | a 
opportunity of pasturing ones 
others; +-title, prescriptive title. 
Forea-ct, v. 1618. [f. FORE- ds 
trans. and intr. To act beforehan 
v.). * 
Fore-adapt, -advise, etc.: see FORE 
the simple vbs. FORE: 
837. [f. 
fFo:re-alle:ged, ppl. a. 158 jleged 
+ alleged (ALLEGE v.').] Previously 9 
or quoted —1701. jus with. 
Fore and aft. 1618. [Not conn reb) 
OE. and ME. fore (see FORE adv. den en tan 
perh. of LG. origin; cf. Du. van v 
achteren.) Naut. 
A. adv. 1. Of position: In or se 
and stern; hence, along the lei 


e, the 
if. AID before 


‘Act v.] 
Mey t 


and 


FORE-APPOINT 


over the ship 1627. 2. Of motion or direc- 
tion: Alternately towards the bow and stern, 
backwards and forwards 1726. 3. From stem 
to stern 1618. 

3. He. .raked her fore and aft with his Cannon 


1709. 
B. adj. (usu. with hyphens). Placed or 


directed in the line of the vessel's length. 
Of sails: Applied to all sails which are not 
get to yards. 1820. 

Fo:re-appoi-nt, v. arch. 1561. [See FORE-.] 
To appoint beforehand. Hence Fore- 
appointment, previous appointment, 
preordination. 

Forearm (fo*.,üxm), sb, 1741. [f. FORE- 
+ ARM sb.'] The part of the arm between 
the elbow and the wrist. Also transf. 

Forearm (fo?rü'um), v. 1592, [f. as prec. 
+ ARM v.] trans. To arm beforehand. lit. 
and fig. 

Forewarned, forearmed GREENE. 

Fore-axle, -beam: see FORE- and AXLE, 
BRAM. 

Forebode (fo%1bd"d), v. 1603. [f. FORE- 
+ Bove v.] 1. trans. To announce before- 
hand 1664; of things, to betoken, portend 
1656, 2. To have a presentiment of (usually 
evil); to anticipate, to apprehend before- 
hand 1603. b. intr. or absol. To forecast 
1711. 

1. Old men foreboded evil days to come 1879. 
Long flights f. a fall COWPER. 2. I foreboded mis- 
chief the moment I heard [ete] 1793. b. If I f. 
aright HAWTHORNE. Hence tForebode sb., Fore- 
bo'dement, a foreboding. Forebo-der, one who 
or that which forebodes, Forebo-dingly adv. 

Foreboding (fo°1bd"-din), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
prec. + -ING'.] 1. The action of FOREBODE 
v.; hence, a prediction, a presage. Now only 
of evil. b. A portent, omen ME. 2, A pre- 
sentiment of coming evil 1603. 

Fore-body (fo*bo:di). 1830. [f. FORE-.] 
Nouh That part of a ship before the dead- 

at. 

Fo're-cabin, 1816. [f. FORE- + CABIN sb.] 
A cabin in the fore-part of the vessel; spec. 
one for second-class passengers, with inferior 
accommodation. 

Forecast ({6°-akast), sb. 1535. [f. next vb.] 
1, The action, habit, or faculty of forecasting; 
foresight of consequences and. provision 
against them. Now rare. 1041, b. A fore- 
casting or anticipation, esp. with regard to 


the weather 167; 12. ^ plan, scheme, or 
device made beforehand —1754. 

is Evils which no f. could avert PRESCOTT. b. 
The ‘wet or dry’ part of our forecasts Times. 2. 


That f, or decree by the power of which the world 

was 1674. 

Forecast (fo*ika:st), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
-cast, -casted. ME. [f. FORE- + CAST v.] 
1. trans. To contrive or plan beforehand; 
lo foreordain, predestine. b. To consider 
beforehand 1534. 2, To estimate, or con- 
jecture beforehand 1494, 3, (? from the sb.) 
To take a forecast of; to foreshadow 1883. 

1. At the first sight the thing which was fore- 
cust by good order, seemeth to happen by adven- 
ture GOLDING. 2. Quene Margaret. .ever for- 
pag and doubtyng, the chaunce that might 
happen Hatt. absol. If it happen as I did f. 
Miur. Hence Forecaster, one who forecasts. 

Fo:recastle, Also fo'c'sle, after sailors’ 
pronune, (fo"ks'. ME. [f. FORE- + 
(asia. | 1, Naut. A short raised deck 
orward; in early use raised like a castle to 
command the enemy’s decks. Now arch. 
or Hist, 2. The fore-part of a ship 1490. 3. 
hs merchant vessels, the forward part, under 
ab denis where the sailors live 1840. 4. 

trib., as f.-deck, ete, 1726. 
qi Forechoo:se, v. ME. [see FORE-.] trans. 
E choose beforehand, pre-elect —1587. 

ence Forecho-sen ppl. a. 
cqerte-ci'ted, ppl, a. 1576. [f. FORE- + 
“ted (Orrg v.).] Previously cited. 

Foreclose (fo°rk16"-z), v. ME. [— forclos, pa. 
m ©. of (O)Fr. forclore, f. for- Fon- pref.* + 
ha CLOSE v.; there has been assoc. with 
Fi R- pref. or with FoR- pref, FORE-.] 1. 
en To bar, shut out completely. 12. To 
Son, fast, stop up (an opening, way, ete.) 
BS 3. To hinder the action, working, or 
ES vity of 1536. 4. Law of Mortgage. To bar 
E. exclude (the person entitled to redeem) 

‘Pon non-payment of money due; to deprive 
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of the equity of redemption. Const. from. 
1728. b. To bar (a right of redemption); to 
take away the power of redeeming 1704. 5. 
To close or settle by anticipation 1792. 6. To 
establish an exclusive claim to 1599. 

1. The Puritans being thus foreclosed and shut 
out of the Church NEAL. 3. The Imbargo with 
Spaine..foreclosed this trade CAREW. 4. To f. 
the mortgage W, IRVING. 6. Finding ..even vir- 
me and truth foreclosed and monopolized EMER- 
SON. 

Foreclosure (fosikló"5'ua). 1728. [f. prec. 
+ -URE.] The action of foreclosing (a mort- 
gage); a proceeding to bar the right of re- 
deeming mortgaged property. 

tFo:reconcei-ve, v. 1553. [f. FORE-.] trans. 
To conceive beforehand, to preconceive 
—1662. 

Fore-court (fo*ako?rt). 1535. [f. FORE- 
+ Court sb.'] The court or enclosed space 
in front of a building, the outer court. 

Fore-dated, -day: see FORE- and DATE 
v., DAY sb. 

fFo're-deck. 1565. [f. FORE- + DECK sb.] 
The deck at the fore-part of a ship; the fore- 
part of the deck —1747. — * 

jFo:redee:m, v. 1542. [f. FORE- + DEEM.] 
1. (rans. To judge beforehand; to forecast. 
Also intr, with of. —1660. 2. To deem in 
advance 1612, 

1. To foredeme the wurste UDALL, 

Forede:stine, v. MK. [f. FORE- + DES- 
TINE v.] To destine beforehand, predestine. 
So Forede:stiny, tprediction; destiny. 

Foredoom (tó"*,dxm), sb. 1503. [f. FORE- 
+ Doom sb.] A judgement pronounced be- 
forehand; destiny. 

Foredoom (fo*düm), v. 1592. [f. FORE- 
+ Doom v.] 1. trans. To doom beforehand 
(to or to do); to forcordain (a thing) 1008. 2. 
To forecast, foreshadow 1592. 

1. Efforts. .foredoomed to failure 1878. 
dooming that which is to be N. FAIRFAX. 

Fore-edge (f6°rjed3). 1665. [f. as prec. 
+ EnaEsb.] The front or outer edge; esp. of 
a book, or of a leaf in a book. 

Fore-elders (f6*-r,eldoaz), pl. Chiefly north. 
ME. [f. FoRE- + ELDER(S. Cf. ON. foreldran 
in same sense.] Ancestors, progenitors. 

Fore-end (fó*r,end). ME. [f. as pr 
END sb.) 1. Of place: The fore-part, front 
chiefly Naut. b. The fore-part of the stock 
of a gun 1881. 2. Of time: The beginning. 
Now dial.; chiefly = spring 1611. 

2. In all The fore-end of my time Cymb. 111, iii. 73. 
Forefather (fó*ufaóo1). ME. ([- O 
forfaðir; superseded OE. forpfeder, carly 
ME. forpfader; cf. Du. voorfader.] An ances- 

tor, a progenitor. Chiefly pl. 

The rude Forefathers of the Hamlet Gray. Phr. 
Forefathers’ day (U.S.); the anniversary of the 


Fore- 


day on which the first settlers landed at Ply- 
mouth, Mass. T 
Forefeel (fo*iti), v. 1580. [f. FORE- + 


FEEL v.] To feel beforehand, have a pre- 
sentiment of. 

With unwieldy waves the great sea forefeels 
winds That both ways murmur CHAPMAN. 
Hence Forrefeel, sb. Fo'refeeling vòl. sb. a 
presentiment. 
tFo-refence, sb. 1609. [f. as prec. + 
Fence sb.) A first or front defence; a bul- 
wark —1077. 

Forefend: see FORFEND. 

Forefield (fo*afild). 1681. [f. FORE- + 
FIELD sb.) Mining. The face of the work- 


réünder (fo"afinges). 1450. [f. FORE- + 

FINGER, perh. after Du. voorvinger.] The 

finger next the thumb; the first or index 
nger. 

Tforeflow v., ‘to flow before’, Dryden, in 

Dicts. is a mistake for foreslow.] 

Fore-foot (fó*afut), sb. 1481, [f. FORE- + 
Foor, perh. after Du. voorvoet (ct. G. vorder- 
fuss).] 1. One of the front feet of a quadru- 
ped. tb. joc. The hand. Hen. V, 1. i. 71. 2. 
Naut. ‘A timber which terminates the keel 
at the forward extremity, and forms a rest 
for the stem’s lower end’ (Adm. Smyth) 


1770. 

Forefront (f6*-afront). 1470. [f. FORE- + 
Front.) 1. The principal face or foremost 
part. Now rare. Now usually fig. 2. The 
front of the body as opp. to the ‘back’ 
1880. 


FOREHEAD 


1. Set ye Uriah in the f. of the hottest battle 
2 Sam. 11:15. Hence Forrefront v. to build a 
(new) f. to STERNE. 

Fo-re-game, 1594. [f. FORE-.] 
liminary game. 

Foreganger (f6°-1genoa). ME. [f. FORE- 
+ GANGER sb,'] t1. A fore-runner; also, a pre- 
decessor —1460. 2. Naut. ‘A short piece of 
rope immediately connecting the line with the 
shank of the harpoon, when spanned for 
killing’ (Adm. Smyth) 1794. 

Foregate (f6°-1gé't). 1508. |f. FORE- + 
GATE sb.'] The front or principal entrance. 

Foregather: see FORGATHER. 

Foregift (f6°-agift), 1744. [f. FORE- + 
Girt sb.] Law. ‘A premium for a lease’ 
(Wharton). 

Forego (fo*1gd"), v. Pa. t. forewent; pa. 
pple. foregone. (OK. foregün, f, FORE + 
gan Go.) trans. To go before, precede, in 
place or time. Also intr. Also quasi-(rans. 
with cognate obj. OE. See also FORGO. 

The cause doth alwayes his effect fore-goe 1619. 
intr, And now they bene to heauen forewent 
SPENSER. Hence Forego-ing ppl. a. preceding 
(in place or time); also absol. (quasi-sb.). 

Foregoer (fo?igó"o1. ME. [f. FORE- + 
GoER.] fl. A forerunner, a harbinger; spec. 
a purveyor —1745. 2. One who or that which 
goes in front; a leader; hence, an example, 
pattern ME. 3. A predecessor 1553. 4. 
Naut. = FOREGANGER 2. 1094. 

3. He..in knowledge clerely exceded all his 
foregoers 1553. 

Foregone (fo*igó-n), ppl. a. 1600. [pa. 
pple. of FOREGO v.) That has gone before 
or gone by; (of time) past. 

Foregone conclusion: a Shakespearian phrase, 
variously interpreted. Now used for: A decision 
or opinion formed before the case is argued or the 
full evidence known; also, a result that might 
have been foreseen as inevitable. 

Foreground (f6"agraund). 1695. [- Du. 
voorgrond; cf. G. vordergrund.] 1. That part 
of a view which is in front and nearest the 
spectator; esp. as «presented in a picture. 
2. fig. The most conspicuous position 1810. 
3. attrib. 1827. 

1. White can subsist on the f. of the Picture 
DRYDEN. 3. F. studies in colour RUSKIN, 

Foreguess (fuges), v. ME. |f. FORE- 
+ GuESS.] (rans. To forecast, conjecture. 

Fo-re-ha:mmer. Sc. and m. dial. 1643. 
|f. as prec, + HAMMER. Cf. Du. voorhamer.] 
The large hammer which strikes first; a 
sledge-hammer. 

Forehand (fó*hend). 1545. [f. FORE- + 
HAND sb.] 

A. adj. tl. Archery. F. (shaft): an arrow 
for shooting straight before one. Opp. to 
under-hand. —1597. 2. Done or given at some 
earlier time. Of payments, etc.: Made in 
advance. ! Obs. exc. dial. 1599. 3, Foremost 
1044. 4, Lawn Tennis, etc. Of a stroke or court: 
Not backhanded (cf. BACK-HAND sb.) 1889. 

2. F. notice of a trial 1678. To pay a f. rent 
1790. 3. Our auld f. ox Scorr. 

B. sb. 1. The position in front or above 
1557. b. That which holds the front position ; 
the vanguard, hence the mainstay, Tr. & 
Cr. 1. iii, 143. 2, That part of a horse which 
is in front of the saddle 1617. 

1. But for Ceremonie, such a Wretch. . Had the f. 
and vantage of a King Hen. V, IV, i. 297. 

Fo:re-ha:nded. 1591. [f. as prec. + -ED*.] 
11. Having a forehand; ‘formed in the fore- 
parts’ (J.). Said of horses, and transf. —1080. 
2. Looking to the forehand; prudent, thrifty ; 
hence, well-to-do, Now only U.S. 1650. 3. 
Lawn Tennis, etc. Played torehand 1889. 

2. An early and f. care JER, TAYLOR. The wives 
Ts farmers..were apt to be somewhat exalted 
1883. 

Forehead (fo-réd). [OE. forhéafod, f. Fon-*, 
Fors- + héafod head. Cf. OFris, forhafd, 
MLG. vorhóved, Du. voorhoofd, G. wor, 
vorderhaupt.] 1. That part of the face between 
the eyebrows and the natural line of the hair. 
Also transf. and fig. 1602. 12. (Cf. L. frons.) 
a. Capacity of blushing; modesty. b. Com- 
mand of countenance; assurance. 1775. 3. 
The front part, forefront; spec. in Mining, 
= FOREFIELD. 1525. +4, A leader —1041. 

1. fig. The forhead of the morning Cor. II. i. 57. 
2. b. With what f. Darest thou call me so DR.Y 
DEN. 4. Pretending to be a f. of Divinity SIR E- 
DERING. 


A pre- 


FOREHEAR 


Hence Fo:reheadless a. {without sense of 
shame; destitute of confidence. 

Forehea-r, v. 1599. [f. FORE- + HEAR v.] 
To hear beforehand. trans. and intr. 

Fore-hearth, etc.; see FORE- pref. 

tForehe-nt, v. [f. FORE- + HENT.) trans. 
To seize beforehand, cut off (in flight). 
SPENSER. 

fForehew, v. erron. f. obs. forhew, to hew 
in pieces. (Dicts.) 

Forehold (fó»r;hó"ld). 1641. [f. FORE- + 
HOLD sbs.' and *.] fl. Advance. 2. Naut. 
‘The part of the hold before the fore hatch- 
way’ (Adm. Smyth) 1790. 

[Foreholdings, quoted by Johnson from 
L'Estrange, is a mistake for Forebodings.1 

Fo're-horse. 1480. [f. FORE- + HORSE.] 
The foremost horse in a team, leader. Also 
transf. and fig. 

Foreign (forén) [ME. forein(e — OFr. 
forein, forain :- Rom. *foranus, f. L. foras 
ace. pl., foris locative pl. of *fora, var. of fores 
door. See For- pref? For the sp. with 
-eign ct. sovereign.) 

A. adj. t1. Out of doors; outside —1019. 
tb. ?Excluded (from court, etc.) 1613. 2. 
Not one’s own; = L. alienus. Now rare. 
ME. 3. Proceeding from other persons or 
things ME. 4. Alien in character; irrelevant, 
dissimilar, inappropriate. Now only with 
from, to. ME. 5. Introduced from outside; 
esp. in surgical use, of substances embedded 
in tissues of the body 1621. 6. Situated out- 
side an estate, district, province, etc. 1495; 
belonging to or coming from another dis- 
trict, society, ete, 1460. 7. Not in one's own 
land ME. 8. Not domestic or native ME. 
9. Carried on or taking place abroad, into 
or with other countries 1548. 10. Dealing 
with matters concerning other countries. 
Also, intended for use in transactions, etc., 
with other countries, as in foreign bill, etc. 
1655, +411. Used as tr. L. forensis: Made in 
open court. CHAUCER. 

1, [The steward] is to see into all offices, soe 
well foraine, as at home 1605. b. Hen. VIII, 11. 
ii. 129. 3. Foreyne helpe CHAUCER. A f. impulse 
1712, cause 1834. 4. F. from people's thoughts 
SWIFT, to the argument BP, BERKELEY. A pi 
f. from his pursuits HELPS. 7. Forain universities 
1700. They [in U.S.] usually talk of corporations 
belonging to other States as 'foreign' BRYCE. 
9. F. Missions 1796. F. trade 1840, 10. The f. 
pallay of England EMERSON. Foreign Office: the 

lepartment of the ‘Secretary of State for F. 
Affairs’; also, the buildings, 

Phrases F. attachment: see ATTACHMENT. +P. 
intent: a constructive sense not implied in the 
Tomiog of the instrument; opp. to common 
ntent. 


B. sb. fi. = FOREIGNER 1. Also, a foreign 
vessel. —1643. +2. Short for chambre foreine, 
ie. a privy. CHAUCER. 3. That part of a 
town which lies outside the parish proper. 
Now local. 1668. b. pl. The outer court of a 
monastery 1608. 

Hence Fo-reignism, the imitation of what is 
foreign; a f. idiom, phrase, or term. Fo-reign- 
ize v. to become, or render, f. Fo-reignness. 

Foreigner (forénoau). ME. [f. FOREIGN a. 
+ -ER', after stranger, which it superseded 
in the sense ‘one belonging to another coun- 
try’, for which tforeign was also used.) 1. A 
person born in another country; an alien. 
(Chiefly applied to those whose native 
language is a foreign one.) b. transf. Some 
thing produced or brought from abroad; 
esp. a foreign vessel 1677. 2. One of another 
country, parish, etc.; an outsider. Now dial. 
TAlso fig. ME. 

1. Horse and Foot. .as well English as Foreigners 
1703. 2. No F., as men of Bolton, Blackburne, or 
any other places 1565. fig. Joy is such a forrainer, 
So meere a stranger to my thoughts DENHAM. 


Forre-inte-nd, v. 1580. [f. FoRE-] To 
intend beforehand. 
Forejudge (f0°1,d3u-d5), v. 15601. [f. 


FORE- + JUDGE v. after Fr. préjuger, L. 
prejudicare PREJUDGE.] 1. trans. To deter- 
mine beforehand or without a fair trial; to 
prejudge. Also absol. 12. To form an opin- 
ion of beforehand. Also inir. with of. 1792, 
So Foreju:d&ement, judgement formed 
beforehand; ta judicial precedent. 
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Foreknow (fo*mó*), v. 1450. [f. FORE- 
+ KNow v.] 1. trans. To know beforehand, 
have previous knowledge of. 2. intr. To 
have previous knowledge of 1703. 

1. St. Paul..fore-knew there would be Heresies 
among them 1680. 

Hence Foreknow'ingly adv. Also +Fore- 
know-able a, that may be foreknown, fFore- 
know-er. 

Foreknowledge (fo*inoléda). 1535. [f. 
FonE-.] Knowledge of an event, ete., before 
it exists or happens; prescience. 

If I foreknew, F. had no influence on their fault 
Mint, P. L. ur. 118. 

Forel, forrel (fo-rél). ME. [- OFr. forel 
(mod. fourreau) sheath, f. fuerre — Frank. 
*foder = OHG. fotar, fuotar case, cover 
(G. futter lining), Goth. fódr sheath :- Gmo. 
*fooram, rel. to Skr. pátram receptacle, f. 
pati protects.) 1. fA sheath. ME, only. b. 
A case or covering for a book or manuscript. 
Now dial. ME. 2. A kind of parchment re- 
sembling vellum, used for covering (ac- 
count-) books 1549. 3. A selvedge or border 
1691. Hence fFo'rel, fo-rrel v. to cover 
withf.oraf. ^ 
Foreland (fo"ilànd). ME. [f. FORB- + 
Lanp. Cf. ON. forlendi land between hills 
and sea, Du. voorland.] 1. A cape, headland, 
or promontory. 2. A strip of land in front 
of something; e.g. *a space left between the 
base of a canal bank, and an adjacent drain- 
age cut or river, 80 as to favour the stability 
of the bank’ 1807. b. Fortif. = BERM 1. 
1704. 3. Land or territory lying in front 
1851. 

1. Unum foreland vocat. le Holyhede BOTONER. 
Forelay (fo*ilé^), v. 1548. [f. FORE- + 
Lay v.] 1, (rans. To lie in wait for, waylay. 
Obs. exc. dial. b. fig. To lay obstacles in the 
way of. Now rare. 1571. 2. To lay down or 
plan beforehand. Obs. exc. dial. 1605. 

1. b. The Lord..forlayeth their craftynesse 
GOLDING. 2. I levell at no man with a forelayd 
designe 1640. 

iForeleader. ME. [f. FORE- + LEADER.) 
One who leads the advance; a chief leader 
—1648. 

Foreleg (fó*aleg). 1483. [f. FORE- + LEG 
sb.] One of the front legs of a quadruped. 

Fore-lie, -lift, etc.: see FORE- and Lin, 
Lift, etc. 

Forelive (fo*iliv), v. 1599. [f. FORE- + 
LIVE v.] To live before another. 

Forelock (fó*ilok), sb. 1467. [f. FORE- 
+ Look sb.'] fl. a. ? Some piece of horse- 
harness. b. In medieval armour, a clasp or 
catch to hold the helm (Cent. Dict.). 2. A 
wedge (usu. of iron) thrust through a hole in 
the end of a bolt in order to keep it in its 
place. Now chiefly Naut. 1514. 

Comb.: f.-bolt, a bolt fitted to receive a f.; 
-hook (Hope-making) a winch in the tackle- 
block by which a bunch of three yarns is twisted. 
into a strand. 

Hence Fo'relock v. trans. to fasten with a f. 

Forelock (fó*lok), sb.* OK. [f. FORB- + 
Look sb.!] 1. A lock of hair growing from 
aha Ti Dare of the head. 2. fig. 1589. 

1 . To take time, opportunity, etc. by the f. 
(Suggested by Phaedrus "ab. v. ET . ‘the con 
sion. .was bald behind, and must be grasped by 
the f. MOTLEY. 


Forelook (fo^iluk), sb. ME. [f. as prec. 
+ Look sb.] a. A look forward (Obs. exc. 
U.S.) tb. Foresight, providence. 

Forelook (fo*iluk), v. Also for-. ME. 
[f. as prec. + Look v.] 1, trans. To look at 
or see beforehand. 2. intr. To look ahead or 
forward 1494, 13. To bewitch -1611. Hence 
Foreloo-ker, 

Forelooper, -loper (tósilü-poz, -ló»-pez). 
S. Afr. 1863. [- Du, voorloper, f. voor- FORE- 
+ loper, f. lopen walk, run.] A boy who 
walks with the foremost pair of a team of 
oxen. 

Foreman (fó*imén). Pl. foremen. ME. 
lf. FORE- + MAN, perh. after ON. formaór 
leader, or immed. — Du. voorman (cf. G. 
vormann).| tl. One who goes in front 
-1674. 2. The principal juror who acts as 
spokesman of the jury, and communicates 
their verdict to the court 1538. 3. One who 
takes the most prominent part. Obs. exc. 
locally in municipal use. 1603. 4. The prin- 
cipal workman; spec. one who has charge of 


FOREPRISE 


a department of work 1574. 45. Ag tr. Du, 
zoer mnan cares 1641. . 
. I will looke grauely..like the fore- 
UE 4 Wi kis ane f. of the Apostles, Poet 
+ 4. Working f.: one who bi 
others working, and works hae A supervises, 


Foremast (f6°-umast), 1582. [f. FORE- 
(and FORE prep.) + Masr sb.'] 1. The forward 
lower-mast in all vessels. 2. ! The station of 
being ‘before the mast’; hence, quasi-adj, 
characteristic of a foremast man 1020. — 

2. Foremast man, seaman, a sailor below the 
rank of petty officer. His f. air, and somewhat 
rolling gait BYRON. 

Fore-mean: see FORE- and MEAN v! 

Fo:re-me-ntion, v. 1600. [f. FORE- + 
MENTION.] To mention beforehand. Hence 
Fo:re-me:ntioned ppl. a.; also ellipt. 1587, 

Foremost (fó*mo"st, -most). [Alteration 
(XVI), by assoc. with FORE-, of formost, itself 
an alt., by assoc. with -MosST, of formest 
(xm), f. forme, OE. forma first + -EST, the 
result being a double superlative. Ct, 
FORMER a.) 

A. adj. 1. First fin time -1587, tin serial 
order ~1542, or position ME. 2. Most 
notable or prominent, best, chief OE. 

1. Our formest fader adam Caxton. The f. 
fynger 1542. Formost to stand against the Thun- 
derers aime MILT. P. L. 11. 28. 2. Men ever fam- 
one, and formost in the achievements of liberty 

ILT. 

B. adv. First in position or rank; fformerly 
also, in time, serial order, ete. Also in first 
and f. OK. 

Hence }Fo-remostly adv. in front. 

Foremother (fó*4nm0o1) 1582. [f. FORE- 
+ MOTHER sb.', after forefather.) A female 
ancestor. 

Forename (f6°-ané'm), sb. 1533. [f. FORE- 
+ NAME sb., after Fr. prénom, L. prenomen, 
Du. voornam, etc.) First or Christian name; 
in Hom. Antig. = PXJNOMEN. 

tFo-‘rename, v. 1490. [f. Forn- + NAME 

v.] trans. To name beforehand —1633, Hence 
Fo:renamed ppl. a. named or mentioned 
before. 

Forenight (fó*anoit). 1513. [f. FORE- and 
FORE prep.) tl. The previous night 1583. 
2. Sc. The interval between twilight and 
bed-time. 

Forenoon (fó*anüm). 1506. [f, as prec. 
+ Noon.] The part of the day before noon. 
Also atirib. 

Fore-notice: see FoRE- and NOTIOE sb. 

+Fore-nsal, a. [f. as next  -AL^.] = next. 

Hy. MORE. 

Forensic (füre-nsik) 1659. [f. L. forensis 
f. forum; see FORUM, -1C.] 

x adj. Pertaining to, connected with, or 
used in courts of law; suitable or analogous 
to pleadings in court. yer 

A f. term LOCKE, manner DICKENS, P. 
cina: medicine, In its relation to law; medical 

urisprudenc " 
; B. r3 U.S. A speech or written thesis DA 
taining one side or the other of A Ed 
question 1830. Hence fFore-nsical a., -lya if, 

Foreordain (fo*r,Q1dé^n) "v. E. ap- 
FORE + ORDAIN.) (rans. To ordain oF 
point beforehand; to predestinate. br 

Fo:reo:rdinate, v. 1858. [f. FORE- eer 
v.] trans. To foreordain. Hence Forteor out 
tion, previous ordination or appoin' 
predestination. t 

Fore-part, forepart (fó*apaat). veh A 
FoRE- + Parr sb.] 1, The foremost, $ , 
most advanced part; the front. s 
stomacher 1640. 3. The earlier DA ? 

Forepassed, -past (tozpa:st), PP sas pre 
[f. FORE- + passed, Past.] 
viously passed, or been passed. Ni 
time. 

Fo-repeak. 1693. 
Cf. Du. voorpiek.] Nai 
of the forehold in the ang! 

Fore-piece (fó*apis) 1788. 
PrECE.] The foremost, first, or anaes 
b. Theatr, A ‘curtain-raiser’ 1814. Ti. 

he fore-par 
dlery. The flap attached to the, a8 1874 
side-saddle, to guard the rider e Ar Fors- it 

fFo:re-posse'ss, v. 1579. 5 A 
Possess.] trans. To possess befor 
—1635. ORE- + 

1Forepri:se, -prize, v. 1577. inm take 
PRIZE v.?] trans. To take beforehand; 


FORE-PURPOSE 


for granted; to allow for; to forestall, 
anticipate —1693. 
Fo:re-purpose, sb. 1551. [f. FORE- + 


Purpose.) A purpose settled beforehand. 
Hence Forepu-rpose v. 

fFore-quote, v. 1598. [f. FORE- + QUOTE.] 
trans. To quote or cite beforehand —1670. 

Fore-rank, etc.: see FORE- and RANE, etc. 

Fo:re-rea:ch, v. 1644. [f. FORE- -- REACH 
v.] Chiefly Naut. 1. intr. To shoot ahead. 
2. trans. To reach beyond, pass, Also fig. 
1803. 3. To anticipate 1874. 

2. fig. The general, coming back by a different 
route, had fore-reached them in such a scheme 
NAPIER. 

fFore-rea:d, v. 1591. [f. FORE- + READ.] 
trans. To read beforehand 1620; to signify 
beforehand —1612; to predestine 1636. 

Fore-recited, etc.: see FORE-. 

Fore-rider (f6°-1,reidoa). 1470. [f. FORE- 
+ Riper. Cf. Du. voor-rijder.) One who 
rides in front; esp. ta scout; an outrider; 
ta harbinger. 

Foreright (£6°:1,roi-t), rarely -rights. ME. 
[f. FORB adv. + -RIGHT.] 

TAS adv. Directly forward, straight ahead. 
-1790. 

e fore-right the rapid chace they held 

B. prep. ti. Straight along. FULLER. 2. 
Opposite. dial. 1858. 

C. adj. ti. Straight forward —1748. 2. Of 
a branch, etc.: Shooting straight out 1741. 
3. dial. Of persons: Headstrong; straight- 
forward; plain-spoken 1736. 

1. His sayle Being fill’d and prosper'd with a 
fore-right Gale QUARLES. 

D. sb. [The adj. used absol.] 
that is foreright 1754. 

Fore-run (fo*uro-n) v. OE. [f. FORE- + 
RUN v.] 1. infr. To run on in front. OE. 
only, 2. trans. To outrun. Obs. exo. fig. 
1513. 13. To run in front of; hence, to act as 
harbinger of. Also transf. to precede. —1750. 
4. To be the precursor of 1590. 5. To fore- 
stall 1591. 

4. These signes f. the death of Kings SHAKS. 5. 
By antieipating and forerunning false reports 
RALEGH. 

Forerunner (f6°-arn:noa). ME. [f. prec. + 
CER] 1, One who runs before, esp. one sent 
to prepare the way and herald a great man’s 
approach, a harbinger; also, a guide. Also 
transf. and fig. 2. A predecessor; also, an 
ancestor 1595. 3. A prognostic or sign of 
Something to follow 1589. 4. Naut. a. — 
FongaANaEn. 1694. b. A piece of rag, ter- 
ming ting the stray-line of the log line 1815. 
r John the baptist, whych was the fore runner 
p » Christ COVERDALE, Death our Fore-runner 
[2 and guides To Sion KEN. 2. Arthur, that great 
'ore-runner of thy bloud John 1I. i. 2. 

Foresaid (fó"ased), a. OE. [f. FORE- + 
Sam.] = Aforesaid (see AFORE). 

Fore-sail (f6°-asé!l), 1481. [f. FORE- + 
SAIL sb.) Of. Du. voorzeil.] The principal sail 
set on the foremast; in square-rigged vessels, 
Hs lowest square sail on the foremast; in 
ore-and-aft rigged, the triangular sail be- 
fore the mast. 
rore-say (forasé!), v. [OE. foresecjan; f. 

ORE- + sejan SAY v.) trans. To foretell, 
Prediet. Now rare. 

Foresee (fossi), v. [OE. foreséon, f. FOREB- 
is séon to SEE. In xvi perh. partly a new 
hastio] 1. trans. To see beforehand, 
ul prescience of. 12. To provide —1637; 
0 see to beforehand -1020. 13. intr. To ex- 
ov foresight, make provision —1626. 
jilma dent man foreseeth the euil, and hideth 
Quse Prov. 27:12. 3. He plots, complots, 
Phr RE directs QUARLES, 
thane a way) foreseen or foreseeing that: provided 

Forseen alwey, that yf .my doughtres 
;etc.] ME. Hence Foresee-able a. 
F Foresee-ingly adv. 

Foreshadow (fo*-afm:dov), sb. 1831. [f. 

p zi + SHADOW sb.; suggested by the verb.] 
- A shadow cast before; an indication of 
Something to come. 

Foreshadow (fo*uja-do»), v. 1577. |f. 
ana’ + SHADOW v.] (rans. To serve as the 
pe low thrown before (an object); hence, to 
0. esent imperfectly beforehand, prefigure. 
Ber (of a person), to have a foreboding of. 

ence Foresha-dower. 


Something 


ore- 
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Fore-sheet (fo"afit). 1007. [f. FORE- + 
SHEET sb.*] Naut. 1. The rope by which the lee 
corner of the fore-sail is kept in place. 2. pl. 
The inner part of the bows of a boat, fitted 
with gratings upon which the bow-man 
Stands (Adm. Smyth) 1719. 

Foreship (f6*-afip). [OE. forséip, t. FOR- 
pref.*, FORE- + séip, SHIP.) The fore-part of 
a ship; the prow. 

Foreshore (f6°-1f6°1). 1764. [f. FORE- + 
SHORE sb.!] 1, The fore-part of the shore; that 
part which lies between the high- and low- 
water marks, Also íransf. 2. Hydraulic 
Engin. a. A bank a little distance from a 
sea-wall to break the force of the surf. b. 
The seaward-projecting, slightly inclined 
portion of a breakwater. 1841. 

Foreshorten (fo*jóxt'n), v. 1606. [prob. 
— Du. verkorlen; cf. G. verkürzen and Fr. 
raccourcir, It. scorciare.] trans. To cause to 
be apparently shortened in the directions 
not lying in a plane perpendicular to the 
line of sight. Also, to delineate so as to 
represent this effect. Also transf. and fig. 
fig. Lives, that lie Fore-shorten'd in the tract 
of time TENNYSON. 

Foreshot (f6°-afot). 1839. [f. FORE- + 
Suor.] 1. A projecting part of a building. 
2. In distilling: The spirite which first come 
over 1893. 

Foreshow (fo»ifo"), v. [XVI f. FORB- + 
Smow; in sense 1, OE. forescéawian.] tl. 
trans. To look out for; to provide. OK. and 
early ME. only. 2. To show beforehand; to 
foretell; to pre-figure 1561. 13. To show forth 
—1608. 

2. Astrologers, that future fates foreshew POPE. 
The falling of the mercury foreshews thunder 
Imison, 3. Your lookes fore-shew You haue a 
gentle heart SHAKS. Hence [Fo'reshow sb. a 
manifestation beforehand. Foresho-wer. 

Foreside (fó*1,50id). ME. [f. FORE- + 
SIDE.) 1. The fore-part; the front or upper 
side. Now rare exc. techn. 2. The front side 
or edge 1703. 

Foresight (f6°-soit). ME. (prob. after ON. 
forsjá, -sjó, and later felt as etymol. render- 
ing of (O)Fr. providence, L. providentia; cf. 
OHG. forasiM.] 1. The action or faculty of 
foreseeing; prevision. 2. The action of 
looking forward (lit. and fig.) 1591; percep- 
tion gained by looking forward; prospect 
ME. 3. Care or provision for the future ME. 
4. Surveying. ‘Any reading of the leveling- 
rod, after the first, taken at a given station’. 
? U.S. only. 1855. 5. The muzzle-sight of a 
gun 1859. 

1. Want of f. makes thee more merry BP. HALL. 
2. Let Eve..Here sleep below, while thou to f. 
wak'st MILT. 3. Shapd in the glass of the divine 
F. CowrEY. Hence Forresighted ppl. a. having 
f.: characterized or controlled by f. Fo'resight- 
ful a. full of f. 

Foresignify (fo*mi-gnifoi), v. 1505. It. 
FORE- + SIGNIFY v.] trans. To signify before- 
hand; to prefigure; tto foretell. Hence 
Foresignifica‘tion, a premonition (rare). 

Foreskin (fé*askin). 1535. [After G. 
vorhaut (Luther) based on L. praputium 
PnEPUCE.] The prepuce. 

Fore-skirt: see FORE- and SKIRT sb. 

Foreslack: see FORSLAOK. 

Foresleeve (f6°asliv). ME. [f. FORE- + 
SLEEVE sb.) a. The fore part of a sleeve. b. 
That part of a dress-sleeve which covers 
the fore-arm. 

Foreslow: see FORSLOW. 

Forespeak (fosispik), v. Also for-. ME. 
[f. FORE- + SPEAK v.] 1. trans. To speak or 
speak of beforehand; to foretell, predict. 
Now rare. 12. intr. To speak beforehand; to 
prophesy -1656. +3. (rans. To speak forth 
or out —1547. 4. To speak for in advance 


1659. 

1. To f. fair weather 1654. 2. These are the days 
fore-spoken of 1646. 4. To f. impunity for so 
strange boldness L'ESTRANGE. Hence Fore- 
speaking vbl, sb. ta preface; ta prediction. 

Forespeak: see FORSPEAK, to bewiteh, 


[f. FORE- + SPEECH; in 


etc. h 
Fores] e 
n ees An introductory 


OE. V dae Re 

eech, a preface —1688. 
"M Forespe:nt, ppl. a. 1578. [f. FORE- + 
SPENT, pa. pple. of SPEND.] Spent previously 


—1641. 
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Forest (forést) sb. ME. [- OFr. forest 
(mod. forêt) — late L., forestis (silva) ‘outside 
wood', royal forest reserved for hunting, 
obscurely f. foris out of doors, outside; in 
AL. foresta, forestum.] 1. An extensive tract 
of land covered with trees and undergrowth 
sometimes intermingled with pasture. Also 
iransf. and fig. b. In Great Britain, the 
name of districts formerly covered with 
trees, as Ashdown, Ellrick, Sherwood, Wych- 
wood F. 2. Law. A woodland district, usu- 
ally belonging to the king, set apart for 
hunting wild beasts and game, etc., having 
its own laws and officers ME. 13. A wild, 
uncultivated waste —1059. 

attrib. and Comb.: 

1. General: as f.-alley, etc.; and esp. with sense 
‘haunting or inhabiting a f.', as f.-bear, -boar, 


-dove. 

2. Special: f.-bed (Geol.), a stratum originating 
from a primeval f.; -fly, a fly of the genus Hippo- 
bosca, esp. H. equina; -laws, laws relating to 
royal forests, enacted by the Norman kings; 
-marble, an argillaceous laminated shelly lime- 
stone, forming one of the upper portions of the 
Lower Oolite; -tree, any tree of large growth, 
Sia to belong to a f.; -wards adv, towards 

e f. 

Hence Fo:restage, duty paid by foresters to 
the king; duty paid to the king's foresters; col- 
E tree-growth. Forrestal a. of or pertaining to 
af. 

Forest (fo-ést) v. 1818. [f. prec.] trans. 
a. To place in a forest. KxaTs. b. To plant 
with trees 1865. 

a. O Haunter. .of. woods. . Where. Art. thou 
now forested KEATS. 

fFo:re-staff, 1669. [f. FORE- + STAFF.) 
Naut, = CROSS-STAFF 2. —1769. 

+Fo-re-stage. ME. [f. FORB- + STAGE.] 
Naut. = WORECASTLE 1; hence a ship with a 
forecastle —1481. 

Forestall ({6°-a,st01), sb. (In sense 1, OE. 
for(e)steall, f. FORE- + steall, (app.) ‘position 
taken up’. In sense 2 f. FORE- + STALL sb.!, 
in AL. forstallum piece of land in front of 
building (Kent, xn).] tfl. In OE.: An 
ambush, plot. Hence in Law, ‘waylaying’ 
or ‘intercepting in the highway’; also the 
jurisdiction in respect of this offence. —1610. 
2. Something situated in front 1556; esp. the 
space in front of a farm-house, or the way 
leading to it. dial. 1661. 3, A (horse’s) front- 
let. Cf. headstall. 1519. 

Forestall (fo*1,5t0:1), v. late ME. [Implied 
earlier in AL. for(e)stallare forestall the mar- 
ket, waylay (xm), forstallatio waylaying 
(xu), AFr, forstallour forestaller of markets 
(xu), f. OE. for(e)steall interception, way- 
laying, ambush (see prec..] tl. To lie in 
wait for, intercept, cut off 21741. 2. To inter- 
cept (goods, ete.) before they reach the 
public markets; to buy (them) up privately 
with a view to enhance the price. (Formerly 
an indictable offence.) ME. b. To anticipate 
or prevent sales at (a market, etc.) by buying 
up or selling goods beforehand or by dis- 
suading persons from bringing them in ME. 
13. To beset, obstruct by armed force (a way, 
ete.) —1011. 4. Hence gen. To hinder, ob- 
struct, or prevent by anticipation, Now rare. 
1579. fb. To bar or deprive by previous 
action from, of, out of 1600. t5, To preoccupy, 
secure beforehand —1085. 6. To be before- 
hand with in action; to anticipate. (The 
chief current sense.) 1585. 

2. Suffer not these riche men to bie up al, to 
ingrosse and forstalle 1551. b. fig. To f, the mar- 
ket of honour FULLER. 4. b. May This night f. 
him of the comming ay Cymb. Xn. v. 69. 6. 
What need a man f. his date of grief MILT. 
Comus. 362. And this he did to forestal any 
tidings BUNYAN. Hence Foresta-Her, one who 
forestalls; esp. one who forestalls the market. 
Foresta‘Iment. 

Forestalling (fo%sst6-lin), vòl. sb. ME. 
[f. prec. + -ING'.] fl. The action of obstruct- 
ing a person in the highway or a deer on its 
way back to the forest 21594. 2. The buying 
up of goods beforehand, ete. 1548. 3. The 
action of anticipating 1642. 14. The action 
of appropriating beforehand. FULLER, 

2. Usury is. .a f. of money 1800. 

Fore-stay (fó*a,st&). ME. [f. FORE- + 
Stay sb.] 1. Naut. A stay or strong rope 
reaching from the foremast-head towards 
the bowsprit end; also, a sail hoisted on the 
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fore-stay. 2. Printing. F. of press, the leg 
which supports the frame or ribs of a hand- 
press 1833. 

Forester (forésto). ME. [ - (O)Fr. 
forestier, f. forest FoREST; in AL. forestarius 
(x1).] 1. An officer having charge of a forest 
(see quot.); also, one who looks after the 
growing timber on an estate. Occas. (poet.), 
a huntsman. 2. One who lives in a forest 
1513. b. A bird or beast of the forest 1030. 
C. A name of some moths of the family 
Zygænidæ 1819. d. = forest-tree 1664. 4. A 
member of the ‘friendly society’ called the 
“Ancient Order of Foresters’ 1851. 

1. A Forester is an officier of a forest of the King 
(or of an other man) that is sworne to preserue 
the Vert and Venison of the same forest, and to 
attend vpon the wild beasts within his Bailiwick, 
and to attach offendors there..and the same to 
present at the courts of the said forest MANWOOD. 
2. Above the loftiest ridge. . Where foresters and. 
stephens dwell WoRDSW. Hence Fo-rester- 
ship. 

Fore-stick (fó*ustik) U.S. 1872. [f. 
FonE-.] The front stick lying on the and- 
irons in a wood fire. 

Forestry (fo:réstri). 1823. [f. FOREST sb. + 
-RY.] 1, Wooded country; a vast extent of 
trees. 2. The science and art of forming and 
cultivating forests, management of growing 
timber 1859. f 

1. transf. Lost amid the f. Of masts BYRON, 

Foret, obs. f. FERRET sb.' and *. 
Fore-tack (fó*atwk). 1669. [f. FORE- + 
TACK sb.'] Naul. The rope by which the 
weather corner of the fore-sail is kept in 
place. , 

Foretaste (fó*até'st), sb. ME. (f. FORE- 
+ TASTE sb.'] A taste beforehand; an antici- 
pation, partial enjoyment in advance. 

Foretaste (fo*ité^st), v. 1450. [f. FORE- 
+ TASTE v.] 1. (rans. To taste beforehand, 
have a foretaste of. 2. ‘To taste before an- 
other’ (J.) 1667. 

2. Foretasted Fruit Profan'd first by the Ser- 
pent MILT, P.L. 1X. 929. Hence Foreta-ster. 

TForetea:ch, v. 1591. [f. FORE- + TEACH 
v.] trans. To teach beforehand -1661. 

Foretell (fo*stel), v. ME. [f. FORE- + 
TELL v.; superseding FORE-SAY.] 1. To tell 
of beforehand; to predict, prophesy; to 
foreshow. 12. To inform or enjoin beforehand 
-1079. +3. intr. To prophesy of —1667. 

1. These Magi. foretold things to come DE For. 
3. One greater, of whose day he shall f. MILT. 
P, L. XII. 242. Hence Forete-ller. 

Forethink (fo*api-nk), v. (OE. forepenéan, f. 
FORE- + pendan THINK v.*) +1, trans. To 
think out beforehand, contrive, plan —1715. 
2. To contemplate beforehand; to presage 
(evil. Now rare. 1547. tAlso intr. with of. 
-1701, 

2. Rather of a friend [to] hope the best, then 
forethinke the worst 1547. 

Forethought (f6°-1pot), sb. ME. [f. FORE- 
+ THOUGHT sb., parallel to prec.; repl. OE. 
forepanc consideration, forethought, provi- 
dence.] 1. A thinking out or contriving 
beforehand; previous consideration; anti- 
cipation. 12. A pre-conceived idea or design, 
an anticipation —1729. 3. Thought for the 
future 1719. 

1. (Crime, evil, etc.) of f.: premeditated; we urge 
no crimes, that were not crimes of f. BURKE. 
3. Just so much f. as is necessary to provide for 
te Moraw JowETT. Hence Forethou-ghtful a. 

aving f. 

Forethought (fó*apót), ppl. a. ME. [pa. 
pple. of FORETHINK v.] 1. Thought out or 
contrived beforehand; premeditated. Cf. 
AFORETHOUGHT. 12. Anticipated 1666. 

1. Slaine. .with malice prepensed or f. COKE. 

Foretime (f6°1toim), sb. 1540. [f. FORE- 
+ TIME sb.] Former time; a former time; 
the past. Also alfrib. and tas adv. 

It was called in f. Norton Dany P. HOLLAND. 

Foretoken (f6°-1td"k’n), sb. [OE. foretácn, 
f. FORE- + íücn TOKEN.) A premonitory 
token; a prognostic. 

Foretoken (fo*itó*-k'n), v. 1508. [f. prec. 
8b.] trans. To be a foretoken of; to betoken 
Pa lefa cha but yet. fe good 

olei chance, but yet. . for 

luck 1598. ae prone 

Fore-tooth (fü*4,t40). OE. [f. FORE- + 
ToorH sb.) 1, One ofthe front teeth. rare in 
sing. 12. pl. The first or milk-teeth —1651. 
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Foretop (fü*itgp). ME. [f. FORE- + Top 
sb.'] fl. The fore-part of the crown of the 
head; loosely, the top of the head —1781. 12. 
The lock of hair upon the fore-part of the 
head; the similar part of a wig —1814. 3. 
The tuft of hair hanging between the ears 
of a horse, etc. 1607. 4. The Top of a fore- 
mast 1509. b. Short for fore-topgallant- 
mast-head 1800. 5. U.S. The front seat on the 
top of a vehicle 1850. 

4. Military f.: an armed f. of a war vessel, 

Fore-topgallant (f0°1,tepge lant), a. 1627. 
If. FORE- + ToPGALLANT.] Naut. In fore- 
topgallant-mast, the mast above the fore- 
topmast; hence with sense ‘of or belonging 
to the fore-topgallant-mast’, as f.-sail, etc. 

Fore-topmast (fó*ztopmast). 1020. |f. 
FORE- + ToPwasr.] Naut. The mast above 
the foremast; also attrib. 

Fore-topsail (fó?ito:pse!l, -s'l. 1582. [f. 
FORE- + Topsail.) Naut. The sail above the 
fore-sail; also attrib. 

Forever (füre:vo1) adv. Now chiefly U.S, 
1070. 1. For ever (see EVER adv.), written as 
one word. 2. quasi-sb. Eternity 1858. 

2. Life, death, and that vast for-ever KINGSLEY. 
So Fore-vermore adv.: see EVERMORE 1. 

Fore-vouched: see Fore- and Vovon. 

tFo-reward. ME. [f. FORE- + WARD sb.) 
1, The first line of an army, vanguard, front 
~1664, 2. The command of, or a position in, 
the van -1576. 

Forewarn (fo*1wü-mm), v. ME. [f. FORE- + 
WARN v.] (rans. To warn, caution, or ad- 
monish beforehand; also, to give previous 
notice to. 

We were fore-warned of your comming SHAKS, 

tFo-re-wind. 1561, (f. FORE- + WIND sb.'] 
A wind that blows a ship forward on her 
course —1682, 

tFo-re-wit, sb. ME. (f. FORE- + Wir.] 1. 
Foresight, prudence —1631. 2. A leading 
wit, a leader in matters of taste and litera- 
ture. B. Jons. 

P Wn is one good f. woorth two after wits 


fFore-wit, v. Pres. Ist, 3rd sing. -wot. 
LOK. forewitan, f. FORE- + witan WIT v.!] 
trans. To know beforehand -ME. Hence 
Fore-wi-tter, 

Forewoman (fó"iwumün), pl. -women 
(-wimén). 1709. [f. FORE- + WOMAN.] A 
woman who acts as chief: a. in a jury of 
matrons; b. in a shop or department. 

Foreword (fó*iwpud). 1842. [f. FORE- + 
WORD sb., tr. G. vorwort.] A word said before 
something else; hence, a preface. 

Fore-yard' (fó"i;ya1id). ME. [f. FORE- + 
YARD sb'. The yard or court in front of a 
building. 

Fore-yard' (fo*,;ya1d). 1627. [f. FORE- + 
YARD sb*.] Naut. The lowest yard on the fore- 
mast. 

Forfalt, -fault, -faute: see Forrzrr. 

tForfear, v. ME. only. [f. FOR- pref. + 
FEAR v.] To terrify. Only in pa. pple. 

Forfeit (foit), sb. (ME. forfet — OFr. 
forfet crime, (also mod.) forfait, f. for(s)faire 
transgress, etc. (med.L. forisfacere), t. for(s)- 
beyond, outside, sc. what is right (:-L. 
foris outside; cf. FoREST) + faire do.) tl. A 
misdeed, crime, transgression; hence, wilful 
injury. Also with of: Breach or violation of. 
-10608. 2. Something to which the right is 
lost by the commission of a crime or fault; 
hence, a penal fine, a penalty 1450. b. 
transf. of a person. Meas. for M. 1v. ii. 167. 
3. A trivial mulct or fine for breach of a rule 
orby-law,orthelike. Also, in certain games, 
an article given up by a player for making 
some mistake, and afterwards redeemed by 
performing some ludicrous task. 1603. 4. 
If. the vb.] = FORFEITURE 2. ME. 

1. The Censure..dayly toke hede to the for- 
faytes done 1533. 2. I craue the Law, The penal- 
tie, and forfeite of my bond SHAKs. 3. And here 
I k pleasure to take forfeits of the ladies 
PzPYs. 4. Debts they could clear no other way 
but by the f. of their honour 1716. 

Forfeit (fot), a. (ME. forfet, forfait 
— OFr. forfet, -fait, pa. pple. of forfaire; 
Bee prec.] Lost or to be given up as the 
penalty of a crime or fault or breach of an 
engagement. Const. to, unto. 
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His braines are forfeite to the next tile that fals 
SHAKS. The wish To t 
RAS ir! read the f. Paradise 

Forfeit (9100, v. ME. (f. Forrum aj 
1l. intr. To do amiss, sin, transgress -153) 
2. trans. To lose, lose the right to; to render 
oneself liable to be deprived of; also, to 
have to pay in consequence of a crime, 
offence, breach of duty, or engagement, 
Const. to. 1466. b. gen. To lose by miscon- 
duct ME. c. To lose or give up, as a neces- 
sary consequence ME. d. absol. 1727, 3, To 
subject to forfeiture; to confiscate, Obs, 
exc. Hist, ME. +4. To exact a forfeit from 
—1736. 15. To cause the forfeiture, loss, or 
ruin of 1705. 

2. My life and effects were all forfeited to the 
English government DE FOE. b. He had done 
nothing to f. her love TROLLOPE. c. The moral 
sentiment..never forfeits its supremacy EMER- 
SON. 3. All his substance should be forfeited 
Ezra 10:8. 5. Such another forgetfulness Forfeits 
your life 1611. Hence Forrfeitable a, subject 
to forfeiture. Fo'rfeiter, tan evil-doer; one who 
forfeits or incurs forfeiture, 

Forfeiture (f@-afitidu), ME. [~ OFr, for- 
failure, t. forfet Forex sb.; see -URE.] th, 
Transgression or violation of a law; crime, 
sin —1028. 2. The fact of losing or becoming 
liable to lose (an estate, goods, life, an 
office, right, ete.) in consequence of a crime, 
offence, or breach of engagement. Const. of, 
fon. ME. tb. The penalty of the transgres- 
sion —1607. 3. concr. That which is forefeited; 
a penalty fine. ? Obs. ME. 

2. Vppon peyne of forfetor of xl* 1467, b. MIU 
P. L. ul, 221. 3. A f., part of which went to the 
informer COBBETT. 

Forfend, forefend (füitexnd, fo*ifend), t. 
ME. [f. FOR- pref. + FEND v.] t1. (rans. To 
forbid, prohibit —1823. 2. To avert; esp. in 
God (ete.) forfend; also absol. as am exclam, 
arch. ME. 3, To secure or protect by pre- 
cautionary measures, Now chiefly U.S. 1592. 

2. F. the sight FIELDING. 

Forfex (fóiteks). 1712. [7 L. forfez.] 1. A 
pair of scissors, 2. Enlom. A pair of 
organs, which open or shut transversely, 


and cross each other 1826. So Fo'rficate 
a, shaped like a pair of scissors. 
Forficulate (foufi-kiile't), v. (f. mod. L. 


forficula (whence Fr. forficule) earwig (er 
of L. forfex; see prec., -CULE) + -ATE*.) f ^ 
To ‘creep’, as if a forficula or earwig Were 
crawling on one's skin. LYTTON. E 

Forfou-ghten, pple. and ppl. a. Obs. eX? 
Sc. ME. (f. For- pref. + foughten FOUGHT 


Worn-out with fighting. Also (ransf. 
We are f., & moche blood haue we loste MALORY. 


Forgather, foregather (tüige001, V- 
Chieti: Sc. 1513. [s Du. vergaderen E 


assemble (= G. vergaitern), with accommo o 
tion to FoR- pref., GATHER v.] 1. iur 
gather together. 2. To encounter, p. To 
(accidentally); esp. to meet with 1600. b. 
associate with 1782. 5 ? 
1. The Scottis all forgadderit in Argyle AN 
2. Twa dogs..Forgather'd ance upon 


BURNS. pi 
Forge (fö"1d3), sb. ME. [- (OFT. Jove f. 
Rom. *faurga i= L. fabrica imde 
tured object, workshop, forge. 

facture, ‘construction; make, workmanship 
-1691. 2. A smithy. Also transf. BD 
ME. 3. An open hearth or firep! 
bellows attached, used by blacks 


i i ble; a 
heating iron to render it malleable a 
lar apparatus on wheels n wb E 


Also transf. and fig. 1481. ‘Also, 
furnace for melting or refining meas ? 
the workshop, etc., where this wi orge iron 
ried on. 1601. 5. Comm. Short for 

1890. 

1, In the greater Bodi 
Matter being MET n Lu 
The brain. .is thef. in which 
the understanding. .are hammered out D e it: 
3. fig. Come to the F. with it, then Slit ogg. 
would not haue things coole Merry 1. for service 

Comb.: f.-cart (Mil.), a travelling iy ‘or bloom- 
in the field; -cinder, the slag from adlig 
ary; -fire, (a) a smith's fire; (b) à 
nace; -man, a forger or smi k 
class of coach-smith, having | A 
under him; -pig, a pig of forge ont the 
-rolis, the train of rolls by ded bars; 
bloom is converted into puddle 
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= forge-cart; -water, water in which heated 
jrons have been dipped, formerly in use as a 
medicine. 

Forge (f6°1d3), v.' ME. [- (O)Fr. forger 
1- L. fabricare FABRICATE.] 1. trans, = FABRI- 
oare v. 1. Now only as transf. use of 2. 2. To 
shape by heating in a forge and hammering; 
to beat into shape; fto coin (money). Also 
fig. ME. b. absol. or intr. To work at the 
forge ME. 13. To frame or fashion —1562; 
tto coin (a word, etc.) 1690. 4. esp. 'To fabri- 
cate, invent (a false story, lie, ete.); to devise 
(evil). Also, to fable. ME. 5. To make (some- 
thing) in fraudulent imitation of something 
else; to r or devise in order to pass of 
as genuine ME.; to counterfeit 1535, 6. intr, 
To commit forgery 1591. 

1. Of wexe he forged an ymage GOWER. 2. 
Cursyd be he..that forgyd thy sword Lp. BER- 
Nurs. Phr. (Zo f. and file: to fashion completely, 
make ready. 3. To f. newe English wordes 1571. 
4. In which delit they wol f. a long tale UCER. 
5. To f. a will 1605, the University seal Woop. 
6. But Pens can f., my Friend, that cannot 
write POPE. 

Forge (fó?id5), v.* 1796. [perh. aberrant 
pronunc. of Force v.', similarly used from 
xviL] intr. Of a vessel: To make way, 
‘shoot ahead’ (Adm. Smyth), esp. by mere 
momentum, or the pressure of tide. 

She forged on without any sail T. FORREST. 

Forger (fó"idg3o1. ME. [f. FORGE v. 
-ER'.] 1, One who forges, makes, or frames; 
now only, a fabricator (of false stories, etc.). 
2. One who forges (metal) or works at a 
forge; a smith; ta coiner of money ME. 3. 
One who makes fraudulent imitations (of 
documents, coins, ete.) 1552. 

Forgery (f6°-adgéri). 1574, [f. Foran v.' 
+ ERY.] Fl. The ion or craft of forging 
metal -1671. 2, Invention; fictitious inven- 
tion, fiction. Now only poet, 1583. 3. The 
making of a thing in fraudulent imitation of 
something; esp. the forging, counterfeiting, 
or falsifying of a document 1593. b. The 


ss the f. Of brazen shield and spear 
Miur. 2. Tin f. of shapes and trickes, Come short 
of what he did SHA; 3. F. or the crimen falsi. . 
the frandulent making or alteration of a writing 
lo the prejudice of another man's right" BLACK- 
STONE. C. A manifest f. GIBBON. 

Forget (fóiget), v. Pa. t. forgot (-go't), 
arch. forgat (-gæ-t). Pa. pple. forgotten 
Cgo-t^n), arch. and poet. forgot got. [OE. 
Sorgietan = Oris. forjela, OS. fargetan (Du. 
vergeten), OHG. firgezzan (G. vergessen); 
WGme. vb. f.*fer- For- pref.! 3+ *3elan take 
hold of, Gur.) 1. trans. To lose remembrance 
0f; to cease to retain in one's memory; to 
fail to recall to mind 1787. Also absol. 2. To 
omit or neglect through inadvertence. 
Chiefly with infinitive as obj. In poetry 
occas, fig. of things. OE. 3. To cease or omit 
to think of OE. 4. To neglect wilfully, dis- 
regard, overlook, slight ME. 

QUA a fourth whose name I have forgot 1676. 
Motor j^ PAM said in his heart, God hath for- 
The *. 10:11, 2. The winds f. to roar POPE. 
Pombe World forgetting, by the world forgot 
H. 4. Men wallow in wealth, and f. God 


phar. To f. oneself: to omit care for oneself; to 
thave uribecomingly ; to lose consciousness. 
Forte eorterttable a. that may be forgotten. 
ai rie tter, one who forgets. Forgettingly 
Iioa Settu (foige-tful) a. ME. [f. prec. + 
ü Th] 1. Apt to forget; having a bad mem- 
fay Seog ee forgets. 2. Heedless, neglect- 
noe, 150) at causes to forget. Chiefly 
nst fr Of the glory of the past TyNDALL. 2. Be 
sour o entertain strangers Heb. 13:2. 3. The 
Ind of that f. shore TENNYSON. Hence For- 
de tfully ad». 
vr rBetfulness (fóuge-tfulnés. ME. |f. 
to f + -NESS.] 1. The quality of being apt 
PIE the state of forgetting 1477. 2. The 
The oe of forgetting everything ME. 3. 
1 Oh ne of being forgotten, oblivion. 
et diio dis 4. Disregard, inattention, neg- 
+ A sweet f. of hi i 
deih conet of human cares Pope. 2. Euer with 
ditis Toa forgettulnea ME. 4. F. of social 
Pea SANS (fo*1daétiv), a. 1597. [Com- 
y taken as a deriv. of FORGE v.'] Now 
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used for: Apt at forging, inventive, creative. 
The orig. meaning is uncertain. See 2 Hen. 
IV, 1v. iii. 107. 

Foráe:t-me-no:t. 1532. [In sense 1 tr. 
OFr. ne m'oubliez mie do-not-forget-me, 
whence MHG. vergiz min niht (G. vergiss- 
meinnicht). In the 15th c. the flower was 
supposed to ensure that those wearing it 
should never be forgotten by their lovers.) 
1. The name of various kinds of Myosotis, 
esp. M. palustris, a plant having bright 
blue flowers with a yellow eye. 2. The Ger- 
mander Speedwell (Veronica chamædrys) 
1853. 13. The Ground Pine (Ajuga chame- 
pitys) 1597. 

EM . Blueas the blue forget-me-not TENNY- 

Forging (f6°-1d3in), vbl. sb. ME. |f. 
v. + -ING!.] 1. The action of FORGE 
instance of the same. b. concr. A forged mass 
(of iron, etc.) 1858. 2. attrib., as f.-hammer, 
etc. 1874. 

Forgivable (tüugi-vüb'l, a. Also -eable. 
1550. [f. next + -ABLE.] That may be for- 
given, pardonable, 

Forgive (fjigiv), v. Pa. t. forgave 
(füugé"v), Pa. pple. forgiven (fóugi- vn). 
LOK. forgiefan, f£. For- pref.’ + giefan GIVE; 
corresp. to OS., OHG. fargeban (Du. vergeven, 
G. vergeben), ON. fyrirgefa forgive, Goth. 
fragiban grant; Gme. tr. of med.L. perdonare.] 
Tl. trans. To give, grant —1483. 12. To give 
up, cease to harbour (resentment, etc.) 
—1533. 3. To remit (a debt); to give up claim 
to requital for, pardon (an offence). Const. 
with simple obj.; also with thing in the accus. 
and person in the dat. OE. 4. To give up 
resentment against, pardon (an offender). 
Also (now rarely) to abandon one's claim 
against a debtor. OE. 5. absol. (of 3 and 4) 
OK. 6. To make excuse for, regard indul- 
gently. Now only in imper. as an entreaty. 
1607. 17. = MISGIVE. P. HOLLAND. 

2. Oberon. .forgaue all the yll wyll that he had 
to Huon LD. BERNERS. 3. Forgiue a moytie o 
the principall SHAKS. The people that dwel 
therein shalbe forgiuen their iniquitie Zsa 
33:24, 4. F. me if I remind you, that [ete. 
Scorr. 5. To err is human, to f., divine POPE. 
6. Thy frailtie and infirmer Sex forgiv'n MILT. 
L. x. 956. F. these wild and wandering cries 
'ENNYSON. 

Hence Forgi-ver. Forgi-ving ppl. 
ives; inclined to f.; indicating 

‘orgi-ving-ly adv., -ness. 
Forgiveness (fdagi-vnés). [OE. Jforgrief(e)- 
més; See prec, -NESS.] 1. The action of 
forgiving; the condition or fact of being for- 
given. 2. Disposition or willingness to for- 
give ME. b.in pl. (A Hebraism.) 1611. 

1. In whom we have. .the f. of sins Eph. 1:7. 
The f. of injuries BUTLER. 2. But there is f. with 
thee, that thou mayest be feared Ps. 130:4. 
b. To the Lord our God belong mercies and 
forgiuenesses Dan. 9:9. 

Forgo, forego (fü, forgo"), v. Pa. t. 
for-, forewent. Pa. pple. for-, foregone. 
LOR. forgdn; sce FOR- pref. Go v.) t1. intr. 
To go past, pass away —1563. 12. trans, To 
go by, pass over (lit. and fin). Hence, to 
neglect, overlook, slight. Obs. exe. arch. 
OE. 3. To go from, forsake, leave. Obs. exc. 
arch. ME. 4. To abstain from; to let go or 
pass; to give up OE. +5. Only in pa. pple.: 
Exhausted with going, wearied; faint =1597. 

3. Their altars they f., their homes they quit 
Worpsw. 4. I am vnarm'd, forgoe this vantage, 
Greeke Tr. & Cr. V. viii. 9. He had foregone to 
be a Christian HAWTHORNE. Hence Forgo-er. 

Forgotten: sce FORGET v. 

Forhale: see For- pref.’ L4. 

+Forinsecal, a. 1539. |f. D. forinsecus 
(adv.) out of doors + -AL".] = FOREIGN a. in 
various senses —1732. 

Forisfamiliate (fosrisfümili,et), v. Pa. 
pple. Sc. -at, -ate. 1609. [= forisfamiliat- 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L, forisfamiliare, f. 
foris outside + familia family; see -ATE*.] 
Civil and Sc. Law. To emancipate (a son) 
by assigning to him part of the heritage and 
giving him seisin thereof. Hence Fo:ris- 
fami:lia-tion, the action of forisfamiliating 
(a son); also transf. 

Forjudge, forejudge (fdadsn'd3), v. ME. 
[+ OFr. forjugier in same senses, f. for- For- 
pref? + jugier (mod. juger) JUDGE v.; in 


a. that for- 
forgiveness. 


FORK-TAIL 


med.L. forisjudicare (XI), forjudicare (XIV) 
dispossess.] 1. To exclude, oust, or dispossess 
by a judgement. Obs. exc, in Law. 1470. 
ara condemn judicially (fo a penalty) 

1. To be forejudged of life and limb BLACKSTONE. 
Hence }Forjudgement. 

Fork (f@ak), sb. [OE. forca, force, corresp. 
to OFris. forke, OS. furka, OHG. furcha 
(Du. vork, G. furke), ON. forkr; Gmc. — L. 
furca pitchfork, forked stake, whence 
(O)Fr. fourche, ONFr. fourque (which rein- 
forced the word in ME.).] 

I. 1. An instrument consisting of a long 
straight handle, furnished at the end with 
two or more prongs or tines, and used for 
carrying, digging, lifting, or throwing: 
often specialized as dung-, hay-, ete. f. 
fb. The forked tongue of à snake. SHAKS. 
2. An instrument with two, three, or four 
prongs, used at table, in cooking, etc, 1463. 
3. pl. The prongs of a fork. Also transf. 
1674. 4. A steel instrument with two prongs 
wh when set in vibration, gives a musical 
note; a tuning-fork 1799. 

1. b. Thou dost feare the soft and tender forke 
Of a poore worme SHAKS. 3. transf. A thunder- 
bolt with three forks ADDISON. 

IL. An object having two (or more) branches, 
fl. A gallows —1680. 2. A stake, staff, or 
stick with a forked end; used as a prop, a 
rest, or the like ME. b. A divining-rod 1886. 
13. The barbed head of an arrow. Lear 1. i. 
146. 4. techn. a. A piece of steel fitting into 
the chuck of a lathe, used for carrying round 
the piece to be turned 1858. b. T'he front or 
back projection of a saddle 1833. 5. Mining. 
The bottom of the sump 1778. 6. [f. the vb.] 
A forking, bifurcation, or division into bran- 
ches; the point at which anything forks. 
Hence, each of the branches, (See quota.) 
ME. 

5. When a mine is in fork the bottom of the 
engine-shaft is clear of water 1869. 6. The thigh, 
entire leg from the f. to the ankle BAKER. 
in the road W. IRVING, Of a tree 1843, of 
flame 1871, of a river, 1877. 

Comb.: f.-beam (Naut.) ‘a forked piece of 
timber. ., scarphed, tabled, and bolted, for addi- 
tional security to the sides of beams athwart 
large openings in the decks’ (Weale); -beard, 
any of various fishes of the genus Phycis; -chuck 
(Wood-turning), à chuck with two or more teeth; 
-moss, Dicranum bryoides; -wrench, a spanner 
with two jaws which embrace a nut or square on 
a coupling. 

Fork (foak), v. ME. If. prec.) 1. intr. To 
form a fork; to divide into branches. Of 
corn: To sprout 1707. tAlso fig. 2. (rans. To 
make fork-shaped 1040. ‘To raise or move 
with or as with a fork; to dig, take, or throw 
in, oul, up, etè., with a fork 1647. 4. Mining. 
To pump (a mine) dry; to remove (water) 
by pumping 1702. 

1. The lightning forked and flashed 1861. Here 
the road forked 1853. 3. To f. hay 1802. Phr. 
To f. out, over, or up: to give up, hand over, pay; 
F. out your balance in hand DICKENS. 4. The 
mine has been ‘forked’ 1893. 

Forked (fQakt), ppl. a. ME. (f. FORK 8b. + 
-Ep*.] 1. Having a fork; shaped like a fork, 
bifureate, branching. b. Having (so many) 
forks or prongs, as three-f. 1535. TC. Of an 
arrow: Barbed —1673. 2. 'Two-legged. Lear 
mm. iv. 113. 3. Horned 1586. t4. Of an argu- 
ment, etc.: That points more than one way: 
containing a dilemma; equivocal —1681. 5. 
ellipt. for f.-headed or -tailed 1074. 

1. Like a f. Radish, with a Head fantastically 
caru'd vpon it SHAKS. F. Light'nings 1729. Yon 
f..hil SHELLEY. A three-f. flickering tongue 
Bowen. 4. Giue f. counsel; take prouoking gold 
On eyther hand, and put it vp B. JONS. Fo'rked- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Fo:rk-head. 1590. 1. An arrow with 
barbed head. SPENSER. 2. Mech. ‘The double 
head of a rod which divides in order to form 
a connection by means of a pin’ (Knight) 
1874. b. = CROSS-TAIL. 1839. 

Fork-tail. 1611. 

+A. adj. = forked-tail(ed). 

B. sb. 1. A salmon in the fourth year of its 
growth 1753. 2. Formerly applied in England 
to the Kite; now in India to birds of the 
genus Henicurus. Hence Fork-tailed a. 
having a forked tail. 
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Forky (faki), a. 1697. [f. FORE sb. + -Y*.] 
Shaped like a fork, forked. Also fig. and 
allusively. 

A meagre man with a..black f. beard SWIFT. 
Hence pompe the condition of being f. 

Forlay, var. of FORELAY. 

tForlea-ve, v. ME. only. [f. FOR- pref.! + 
LEAVE v.!] trans. To leave behind, give up, 
abandon. 

fForle:se, v. Pa. pple. forloren, forlorn. 
[OE. forléosan = OFris. forlidsa, OS. far-, 
forliosan (Du. verliezen), OHG. firliosan (G. 
verlieren), Goth. fraliusan; Gmc., f. *fer- 
*fra- FOR- pref. + *leusan LOSE v. From 
xv only in pa. pple.] 1. (rans. To Lose, in 
various senses —1663. 2. To destroy, cause 
to perish —1664, 3. To leave, forsake —1600. 

tForle+t, v. [OE. forlétan; see FOR- pref.', 
Ler v.'] 1. trans. To allow -ME. 2. To leave, 
forsake; to abandon —1610. 3, To omit; to 
cease from —ME, 4. To let go -ME. 

Forlore: pa. t. and pple. of FORLESE. 

Forlorn (füiljun) OE. [pa. pple. of FoR- 
LESE.] 

A. adj. 11. Lost, not to be found 1577. 12. 
Morally lost; depraved —1683. 3. tLost, 
doomed to destruction —1719; desperate, 
hopeless 1603. 4. Abandoned, forsake: 
desolate OE. 5. In pitiful condition, wret- 
ched 1582. 

3. *F. fort: one held at extreme risk. [We] sit 
down in a f. Scepticism BP, BERKELEY. 4. Yon 
dreary Plain, f. and wilde Mir. P. L. 1, 180. 
Like one that. .is of sense f. COLERIDGE. 5. His 
f. appearance GIBBON. 

1B. sb. 1. A forlorn person —1814. 2, Short 
for FORLORN HOPE. Also pl., the men form- 
ing à forlorn hope. Also transf. and fig. 
1045. 

1. Fore'd to liue in Scotland a Forlorne SHAKS. 
2. Captain Ireton with a f. of Colonel Rich's 
regiment CROMWELL. . Criticks. . Who. . still 
charge first, the true f. of wit DRYDEN. 

Hence Forlo:rn-ly adv., -ness. 

Forlo:rn ho:pe. 1539. [ - Du. verloren 
hoop *lost troop', i.e. verloren, pa. pple. of 
verliezen (see FORLESE), hoop company 
(HEAP)] 1. Orig., a picked body of men, 
detached to the front to begin the attack. 
Now usually, a storming-party. Also transf. 
and fig. 1572. b. pl. Reckless bravos 1539. 
€. A desperate enterprise 1768. 2. With 
wordplay: A faint hope, a 'hope against 
hope’ 1641. 

1. c. The wary. never went upon a forlorn hope 
‘JUNIUS’. 2. She had had a forlorn hope of a let- 
ter 1885. 

Form (féam), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. forme :-L. 
forma mould, shape, beauty.] 1. The visible 
aspect of a thing; now usu., shape, configura- 
tion; occas., the figure of the body as dist. 
from the face ME. b. pl. The shape of the 
different parts of the body 1837. c. Crystal- 
logr. ‘A set of faces symmetrically related’ 
1878, td. Beauty, comeliness —1632. 12. 
An image, likeness, or representation (of a 
body). Also fig. -1610. 3. A body considered 
in respect to its outward shape; esp. that of 
a person ME. 4. Philos. a. In the Scholastic 
philosophy: The essential determinant prin- 
ciple of a thing; that which makes anything 
(matter) a determinate species or kind 
of being: the essential creative quality 
ME. b. In Bacon's usage: The objective 
conditions on which a sensible quality or 
body depends for its existence 1605. c. In 
Kant: That (subjective) factor of knowledge 
which gives reality and objectivity to the 
thing known 1803. 5. The particular mode 
in which a thing exists or manifests itself 
ME.; a species, kind, variety 1542. b. Gram. 
(a) One of the various modes of pronuncia- 
tion, spelling, or inflexion under which a 
word may appear. (b) The external charac- 
teristics of words, as dist. from their signi- 
fication. 1801. 6. fa. gen. A grade or degree 
of rank, quality, excellence, or eminence 
-1710. b. spec. One of the numbered classes 
into which the pupils of a school are divided 
according to proficiency 1560. 17. A model, 
type, or pattern —1690. 8. Due shape; regu- 
larity, good order; also, military formation 
1595. 9. Style of expressing the thoughts and. 
ideas in composition, including the arrange- 
ment and order of the parts. Also, good or 
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just order (of ideas, etc.) flogical sequence. 
1551. 10. Manner, method, way (of doing 
anything) 1641. 11. Formal procedure (e.g. 
at law) ME. 12. A set or fixed order of words 
ME. 13. A set method of outward behaviour 
or procedure; a ceremony or formality. 
(Often slightingly.) 1612. +b. A way of be- 
having oneself; in pl. = manners —1639. 14. 
Observance of etiquette, ceremony, or 
decorum. Often depreciatively: Mere out- 
ward ceremony or formality. ME. 15. 
Sporting. Of a horse: Condition in regard to 
health and training; fitness; style and speed 
in running. Said also of athletes and players 
generally. 1760. b. transf. Liveliness, high 
spirits, conversational powers, or the like. 
colloq. 1877. 

1. Her face was expressive: her f. wanted no 
feminine charm MACAULAY. In the f. of a globe 
1875. In painting, colour is subordinate to f. 
1879. d. Hee hath no forme nor comelinesse 
Isa. 53:2. 3. To forget the f. I loved COLERIDGE. 
5. For Forms of Government let fools contest 
Pork. Af. of cold BAIN. 6. a. A Physician of the 
first f. 1710. 8. In goodly f. comes on the enemy 
Saks. 9. Haml. HI. i. 171. spec. (Mus.) the 
shape and order in which musical ideas are pre- 
sented 1876. 10. Phr. In like f.: in like mann 
11. A paper..sent to me as a matter of f. 1787. 
Phr, In f. (now usu. in due or proper f.). 12. Any 
set f. of common prayer HOOKER. The f. of this 
fine is [etc.] CRUISE. 13. The Forms and Civili- 
ties of the last Age ETHEREGE. It doth much 
adde to a Mans Reputation, .to have good Formes 
BACON. 14. The glass of fashion and the mould 
off. SHAKS. Phr, In (full, great) f. Good (or bad) 
f.: (good or bad) manners, 15. Phr. In f.: in 
condition; so out of f. 

II. 1. A long seat without a back. [So OFr, 
forme, med.L. forma.] ME. 2. Mech. A mould, 
Shape, or implement on which anything is 
fashioned 1653. 3. Printing. A body of type, 
Secured in a chase, for printing at one im- 
pression. (Often forme.) 1481. 4. The nest 
or lair in which a hare crouches. Also rarely, 
of a deer, Also transf. ME. 

4. transf. Some Fames are most difficult to trace 
home to their f. FULLER. 

Comb. f.-word (Gram.) a word serving the 
function of an inflexion. 

Form (foam), v.' ME. [- OFr. fourmer, 
(also mod.) former — L. formare, f. forma FORM 
8b.] 1. (rans. To give form or shape to; to 
fashion, mould ME. b. To give a specified 
form to; to mould or fashion indo, after, by, 
from, upon; to conform to ME. 2. To mould 
by discipline or education; to train, instruct. 
Also refi, ME. 3. To place in order, arrange. 
Also, to embody, organize into ME. Also 
intr. for refl. 4. To construct, frame; to 
bring into existence, produce. Const. from, 
of, out of. Also, to articulate (a word, etc.). 
ME. b. To frame in the mind, conceive; 
fto imagine 1595. c. refi. and intr. for refi. 
1801. 5. To develop in oneself (habits); to 
enter into, contract (an alliance, friendship, 
ete.) 1736. 6. To go to make up, to compose 
ME.; to serve for; to make one or part of 
1821. 7. Gram. To construct by derivation, 
composition, etc. 1824. 8, Mil. and Naval. To 
draw up (troops, etc.) in order 1816. Also 
refl. and intr. 1722. 

1. The Rib he formd and fashond with his hands 
Mir. b. A state formed after the model of 
Crete JOWETT. 2. Van Helmont. .was formed in 
the school of Alchemy SIR H. DAVY. Men formed 
for command (mod.). 4. The sound of man’s voice 
was not yet formed 2 Esd. 6:39. b. To f. an 
estimate BURKE, a notion 1861, a judgment 
MARTINEAU. 5. Active habits are to be formed by 
exercise BUTLER. To f. a junction 1781, connex- 
ions COWPER. 6. Letters four do f. his name 
COLERIDGE. 8. intr. Riflemen f. TENNYSON. 
Phr. To f. the siege (of à place): to commence 
active siege-operations against it. 

Form (foam), v.* 1575. [f. the sb.: see 
For sb. II. 4.] intr. Of a hare: To take to 
ii form; e seat. 

irst think which w; lee 
wind B JAEN ay shee fourmeth, on what 

Form- (füzm), in Chem., combining form 
of Formic or FORMYL, às in Fo-rmamide, 
the amide of formic acid. (Cf. the termina- 
tion of chloro-form). 

-form (fam), repr. Fr. -forme, L. -formis, 
f. forma Fors sb., a termination used to form 
adis. (1) with the sense ‘having the form of ^ 
as in cruciform, etc.; (2) referring to number 
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of forms, as uniform, etc. 
is always preceded by -i-. 

Formal (füimál. ME. [- L. formalis 
forma; see FORM sb., -al*. Cf, Om Te 
A. adj. 1. Pertaining to Form. a, h 
Pertaining to the constitutive essence of a 
thing. Opp. to material. So formal cause 
(see CAUSE sb.). ME. b. Pertaining to the visi- 
ble form, arrangement, or external qualities 
of a thing 1639. c. Logic. Concerned with 
the form, as dist. from the matter, of rea- 
soning 1856. d. Of or pertaining to conven- 
tionality. PoPE. 2. That is (so and 80) in 
respect of form 1503. 3. That is according 
to form or rule ME. tb. Of a story, ete.: 
Circumstantial—1708. 14, a, Regular, method- 
ical —1701. b. Of feature, stature, eto.: 
Regular -1576. c. Normal in intellect, sane 
1590. 5. Done or made with the forms that 
ensure validity; explicit and definite 1547, 
6. Ceremonial, ‘state’ 1002. 7. That is 
merely matter of form 1648. 8. Of persons, 
their manners and actions: Rigorously ob- 
servant of forms; precise; prim in attire; 
ceremonious. Usually reproachful. 1514, 9, 
Marked by excessive regularity or symmetry; 
wanting in ease or freedom 1597. 

1. a. For deceit is the f., constituent reason of 
hypocrisy SOUTH. d. Still in constraint your 
suff’ring Sex remains, Or bound in f., or in real 
chains POPE., 2. F. sin (Theol.): one which is such 
not merely in the outward act, but in the consti- 
tutive circumstances, e.g. intention. So f. schism, 
schismatic, etc. tF., Protestants, i.e. those who 
are such merely in outward form. 3. A f. sylo- 
gysme MORE, siege DE FOE, courtship FIELDING. 
4. c. With wholsome sirrups, drugges, and holy 
prayers To make of him a formall man againe 
Com. Err. V. i. 105. 5. A f. decision ‘JUNIUS’, 
inhibition FROUDE. 6. A f. call 1876. 7. A f. 

reachment MILTON, act CRUISE. 8. F. bows 

‘RIOR. 9. The old f. school of gardening 1874. 

B. sb. In pl. Things that are formal 1005. 


Forma-dehyde. 1873. (See Form-.) For 
mic aldehyde, used in solution as a disinfec- 
tant. Hence Formalin [-1N'] 1893. 

Formalism (fjóumüliz'm). 1840, [f. FoR- 
MAL a. + -ISM.] 1. Strict or excessive adher- 
ence to prescribed forms; an instance of 
this. 2, The disposition to exalt what is 
formal or outward, esp. in matters of reli- 

ion 1856. 
nti The constitutional f. of three reigns STUBBS. 
2. The family devotions were long, but there 
was no f, FROUDE. 

Formalist (íjumülist) 1607. j|[- Fr. 
formalisle (xvi) or med.L. formalista; 800 
FORMAL, -187.] T1. A solemn pretender 1? 
wisdom. Bacon. 12. A time-server in reli- 
gion —1032. 3. A stickler for forms, etiquette, 
routine, or ceremonial 1637. 

3. Though the f. will say, what no Seventy in 
Gods worship MILTON. Hence nea ic iy 

Formality (féameeliti), 1531, [= ] 
formalité or med.L. Jormalilas, t. forfan 
see FORMAL, -ITY.] tl. Formal or essen fy 
nature —1737. tb. Formal aspect or catego! 
—1688. 12. That which pertains to outwi He 
form —1649. +3. Method, regularity: tjo 
form practice —1655. t4. Literary or at! ais 
form —1677. 5. Conformity to rule; "t7 
ary propriety. Often depreciatively. v 7, 
6. Ceremony, elaborate procedure 1 AA 
A ceremony; a formal act or Ud P 
1674. 8. Something required to be do. 
form's sake (often depreciatively) cs 
teeremonious attention -1726, 9. P 
collect. sing. Robes or insignia © 10. The 
dignity. Obs. exc. Hist. 1575. : 
attribute of being formal; preci 
cessive regularity or stiffness 1599. A 

1. Motion is the F. of Wind ig 1 
judges (whose f. was first to Imprisom Thay. 5, 
at their leisure, to Examine) CLARERYT tig 
The attyre..being a matter of metas agn 
HOOKER. 6. To Gresham College; W the Council 
deal do and f. in choosing of d mass- 
Pepys, 8. Fasts, vigils, formalities PP aries 
work CARLYLE. 10. The frozen f... 
occasioned extreme disgust ne (t. FOR 

Formalize (fj1máleiz), v- * oymalistr 
MAL a. + -IZE, partly through Fr E to; 
XVD.] tl. trans. To give shape 
to alaton’ 1678, 2. To give o 
to 1646. 3. To render format To cavil 


To act with formality 1656. 


The termination 


at, 
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or (inir.) to cavil; also (inir.) to affect scru- 
ples -1797. Hence Fo:rmaliza-tion. 

Formally (fü"amáli, adv. ME. [f. FORMAL 
a.  -LY'.] 1. In formal respects 1570. t2. 
In good form —1548. 13. According to the 
principles of art or science —1597, 14. Regu- 
larly —1674. 5. Explicitly 1526. 6. In pres- 
eribed or customary form; statedly 1564. 
7. Ceremoniously 1611. 8. As a matter of 
form 1870. 

1. Hence what is f. correct may be materially 
false 1864. 5. You and your followers do stand 
f. divided against the authorised guides of the 
church HOOKER. 6. Waller. .has f. refused H. 
WALPOLE. 

||Format (fd-ameet, fó-imà, |iforma). 1840. 
[- Fr. format (xvm) — G. format (xvi) = L. 
formatus (sc. liber book), pa. pple. of formare 
Form v.'] The shape and size of a book, e.g. 
folio, quarto, octavo. 


Formate (fj1mét), sb. Also (less well) 


formiate. 1807. [f. FORM(C) + -ATE'.] 
Chem. A salt of formic acid. 
Formation (feamé'-fon). 1450. [- (O)Fr. 


formation or L. formatio, f. format-, pa. ppl. 
stem of formare; see FORM v.!, -ION.] 1, A 
putting or coming into form; creation, pro- 
duction. 2. concr. The thing formed 1646. 
3. The manner in which a thing is formed; 
formal structure, conformation 1774. 4. 
Mil. An arrangement or disposition of troops 


1790. 5. Geol. ‘Any assemblage of rocks, 
which have some character in common, 
whether of origin, age, or composition’ 


(Lyell) 1815. 
1, The F. of the Body in the Womb COWLEY. 
3. Remarks. ,as to the f. of clouds 1808, 4. The 


usual Roman f. in battle was in triple line 
FROUDE. 
Formative (f@-amiitiv), a. (sb. 1490. 


[7 OFr. formatif, -ive, or med.i. formativus, 
f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1, Having the faculty of 
forming or fashioning. 2. Of or pertaining 
to formation or moulding 1850. 3. Biol, and 
Path. Producing, or attended with the pro- 
duction of, new tissue 1877, 4. Gram. Ser- 

ving to form words 1711. 

1. The f. Word of God GAUDEN. 4. To get at 
the root of a word we must remove all the f. 
elements 1872. 

B. sb. Gram. a. A formative element (see 
A. 4) 1816. b. ‘A word formed in accordance 
with some rule or usage, as from a root* 
(Webster). 

Hence Fo:rmative-ly adv., -ness. 

tFo-rme, a. (ME. forme, repr. OE. forma; 
See FOREMOST, FORMER.) 1. First; also, for- 
mer —1450. 2. Foremost —1523. 
gitasi-Comb., in f.-fader, (a) (our) first father, 

dam; (b) = FOREFATHER; -moder, (our) first 
mother, Eve; -mete, breakfast; -ward, van- 
guard, 

Forme (Printing): see Form sb. II. 3. 
(Formé, -ée (fóume), a. Also Formy. 

010. [Fr., pa. pple. of former, FORM v.!] 
Her. = PaTIÉR. 

Formed (tj1md), ppl. a. ME. [f. FORM v. 
5 -ED'.] 1. In senses of Form v. 2. esp. ta. 

rawn up according to rule; formal, set 
TUM] b. Decided, definite, settled 1605. C. 

s RR ‘tected by training or discipline; matured 
5 A SI = FORMÉ, -ÉE. 1592. 1 
Tas, Mr hout any f. intention of mendacity 
;IFormedon (fü-umédon). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1495. [= AFr. formedon ~ AL. forma doni, f. 

nationis (xn) ‘form of gift'.] Law. A 
Writ of right formerly used for claiming 
entailed property. 
jormel, formal, sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
mold (see FORMAL) in faucon formel (whence 
been) L. formelus), an epithet applied to 
ee perh. in the sense ‘regular’, ‘proper’, 
En female being better for sport.] The fe- 
RE the eagle or the hawk. Also attrib. 

„Formene (füimin). 1884. [f FORM(C + 

ebd Methane or marsh-gas. 
aum mer (fo-1moa), sb. ME. [f. FORM v. + 
RER 1. One who forms; a maker, creator, 
tees 2. A tool or instrument used in 
Ed ing articles; e.g. a templet, pattern, or 
cutee By which pottery, etc. is shaped; a 
1644 T by which patterns, etc. are cut; etc. 
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jFo-rmer, sb.* 1530. [- OFr. formoir 
chisel (now fermoir); see -ER* 3.] A kind of 
chisel or gouge; said to be used before the 
paring chisel in all works —1751. 

Former (f@-1mog), a. ME. [f. ME. forme 
(OE. forma; see FOREMOST) + -ER*] 1. 
Earlier in time. Now chiefly: Pertaining to 
the past, or to à period anterior to that in 
question. tb. Occas. = FORME, first, primeval 
—1529. c. Formerly possessed, occupied, etc. 
ME. 2. The former (often absol.): a. The 
first in order of two. Also the (immediately) 
preceding. 1588. b. The first mentioned of 
B opp. to latter 1597. +3. Front, fore 

1. He shall come vnto vs. . as the latter and f. 
raine Hos. 6:3. More like her f. self 1852. b. A 
Blysful lyf...Ledden the peoples in the f. age 
CHAUCER. U.S. Used to designate a former 
holder of an office; = English ez- 1905. 

Formeret (fjimérét) 1872. [- Fr. 
formeret, f. forme Form sb.] Arch. Rib 
moulding placed at the junction of a vault 
with the vertical wall. 

Formerly (f@-amoali), adv. 1590. [f. FOR- 
MER a. + -LY*.] fl. Before another or some- 
thing else; first -1645. 2. At some past time 
1599. 13. Just now —1766. 

3. Merch. V, 1V. i. 862. So {Fo-rmerness. 
Formful (tfàimfül) a. 1727. |f. FORM sb. 
+ -FUL.] Full of form or forms; shapely; 
imaginative. 

Formic (füimik) a. 1791. [f. L. formica 
ant; see Fonw-, -10.] 1. Chem. In F. acid: a 
colourless irritant volatile acid contained in a. 
fluid emitted by ants. 2. Of or pertaining to 
ants. rare. 1816. 

Phr. F. ethers, ethers obtained by substitutin; 
Seehaltg radicals for the basic hydrogen of f. 
acid. 

\Formica (foxmoi-ki). ME. [L.; = ‘ant’.) 
1. Entom. The typical genus of the family 
Formicida, the ant 1865. 2. A kind of ulcer, 
abscess, or excrescence, occurring esp. in à 
hawk's bill or a dog's ears Mk. 

Formicarioid (fgamiké*rioid), a. 1874. 
[= mod.L. Formicarioidie, f. med.L. formi- 
carium ant-hill, f. formica ant; see -ARY', 
-01D.] Of or belonging to the Formicarioidew 
or ant-thrushes. Also sb., one of this family. 

Formicary (fóimiküri) 1816. [- med.L. 
formicarium ant-hill; see prec.) An ants’ 
nest, ant-hill. 

Formicate (füumike'), v. 1084. [= 
formical-, pa. ppl. stem of L. formicare crawl 
like ants (said of the pulse or skin), f. formica 
ant; see -ATE.] intr. To crawl like ants; 
transf. to swarm with moving beings. 

Formication (füumiké^fon). 1707. [- L. 
formicatio, f. as prec.; see -10N.] Path. A 
sensation as of ants creeping over the skin. 

Formicid (fg-amisid), Also -cide. 1878. 
— mod.L. Formicide f. L. formica ant; see 
-1p*.] 

A. sb. A member of the family Formicidz or 


ants. 

B. adj. Of or belonging to this family. 

Formidable (fàamidüb'l, a. 1508. [~ Fr. 
formidable or L. formidabilis, f. formidare to 
fear; see -ABLE.] That gives cause for fear or 
alarm; fit to inspire apprehension. Now 
usually: Likely to be difficult to deal with; 
giving cause for apprehension of defeat or 
failure. Often used playfully 

Barbarossa, that f. pirat 1075. Swords of f. 
dimensions 1834, Hence Fo:rmidabi-lity, For- 
midableness, the quality of being f. F'ormid- 
ably adv. 

1Formi'dolous, a. 1656. [- L. formidolo- 
sus, f. formido sb. dread; see -0US,] Fearful, 
terrible; also, timorous —1773. 

Forming (fj1min), vòl. sb. ME. [f. FORM 
v.! + -ING*.] The action of FORM v.'; the fact 
or process of being formed. 

The f. of mens wils to the observation of the 
Law HOBBES. 

Formless (f-amlés), a. 1591. [f. FORM sb. 
+ -LEss.] Devoid of, or wanting in, form; 
shapeless; having no determinate or regular 

rm. 
fe rising world of waters. won from the void 
and f. infinite Mir. Fo-rmless-ly adv., -ness. 

Formo- (füumo). 1884. Chem. Comb. fi 
FORMIC. 

Formula (fé-amiiili). Pl. -2, -as. 1638. 
[- L. formula, dim. of forma FORM sb.; see 


FORNIX 


-ULE.] 1. A set form of words in which some- 
thing is defined, stated, or declared, or which 
is prescribed by custom or authority for use 
on ceremonial occasions. In recent use, after 
Carlyle, often applied disparagingly. 2. A 
prescription or detailed statement of in- 
gredients; a recipe 1706. 3. Math. A rule or 
principle expressed in algebraic symbols 
1796. 4, Chem. An expression of the con- 
stituents of a compound by means of symbols 
and figures 1846. 5. In general scientific use, 
a group of symbols and figures condensing a 
set of facts 1855. 

1. The excellent scholastic f. T'ranseat, meaning 
either ‘Not proven’, or “Nothing to the purpose" 
1892, Man lives not except with formulas; with 
customs, ways of doing and living CARLYLE. 5. 
Dental f.: see DENTAL. 

Formular (fó'amizlüi). 1563. [as. adj., f. 
prec. + -AR*; as sb., var. of FORMULARY sb.; 
see -AR?.] 

A. adj. 1. Formal, correct in form 1773. 2. 
Pertaining to formule; formulary 1880. 

B. sb, A prescribed or set form, formulary; 
hence, a pattern, type. ? Obs. 1563. 

Hence Fo:rmulari:stic a. pertaining to or 
exhibiting formularization. Fo:rmularize v. to 
express in a formula; to formulate, Fo:rmu- 
lariza-tion, the action of formularizing, 

Formulary (fé-ami.liri), 1541. [As sb., 
— Fr. formulaire or med.L. formularius (8c. 
liber book), f. formula; see FORMULA, -ARY', 
and cf. late L. formularia (sc. scientia) 
science of legal formule. As adj., f. FOR- 
MULA + -AR*; cf. prec.] 

A. sb. A collection or system of formulas; a 
statement drawn up in formulas; a document 
containing the set form or forms according 
to which something is to be done. b. ? A 
formula 1782, 

A committee of council to settle the f. of the 
coronation NORTH. 

B. adj. Of the nature of a formula; of or 
relating to formulas 1728. Of a person: 
Adhering to formulas. CARLYLE. 

Formulate (f@-amitile't), v. 1860.  [f. 
FORMULA + -ATE', after (O)Fr. formuler, f. 
med.L. formulare, f. FORMULA.] To reduce 
to, or express in (or as in), a formula; to set 
forth in a definite and systematic statement. 
Hence Formula:tion. 
+Fo-rmule, sb. 1077. [= (O)Fr. formule = 
L. formula FORMULA.] = FORMULA. —1773. 
Formulism (fó'amiüliz?'m). 1840. [f. FOR- 
MULA + -ISM.] Adherence to or dependence 
on formulas; also, a system of formulas, So 
Fo-rmulist, one fond of formulas. Formu- 
li:stic a. displaying fondness for formulas. 
Formulize (fóumiüloiz), v. 1861. [f. FOR- 
MULA + -ZE.] To reduce to or express in a 
formula. Hence Formuliza-tion. 

Formyl (f@-amil). 1879. |f. FORM- + -YL.] 
Chem. The hypothetical radical (CHO) of 
formic acid. 

Fornical (fo-mikal), a. (f. L. fornix, fornic- 
arch + -AL'.] Pertaining to the fornix. 

Fornicate (f¢-anike't), v. 1552. |- fornical-, 
pa. ppl. stem of eccl. L. fornicari, f. fornix, 
fornic- brothel, orig. arch, vaulted chamber; 
see -ATE*.] intr. To commit fornication. 
Fornicate (f@.mikét), a. 1828. L. 
fornicatus yaulted, arched, f. fornir arch, 
vault; see prec., -ATE*.] = next. 
Fornicated (fó-anike'téd), ppl. a. |f. as 
prec. + -ED!.) Arched, bending over; esp. in 
Bot. of a leaf, ete. 

Fornication! (fganiké'-fon). ME. I~ (O)Fr. 
fornication — eccl. L. fornicatio, t. fornicat- 
see FORNICATE v., -I0N.] Voluntary sexual 
intercourse between a man (strictly, an 
unmarried man) and an unmarried woman. 
In Scripture extended to adultery. b. fig. 
The forsaking of God for idols, idolatry ME. 

Fornication® (foaniké'-Jon). 1703. [= L. 
fornicatio, f. fornicatus FORNICATE d.; see 
-I0N.] Arch. An arching or vaulting. 

Fornicator (f@-anike'toa). ME. [- eccl. L. 
fornicator, f. as FORNIOATION'; see -OR 2.] 
One who commits fornication. So Fo:rnica- 
tress, a woman given to or guilty of fornica- 
tion. 

Fornix (fjmiks). 1681. [- L. fornix arch, 
vault.) Something resembling an arch. a. 
Anat. An arched formation of the brain. 
b. Bol. A small elongation of the corolla 
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FORPASS 


1823. c. Conchol. The excavated part of a 
shell, situated under the umbo 1848. 

Forpa:ss, v. ME. [~ OFr. for-, fourpasser, 
f. fors, FoR- pref. + passer to Pass; in 
Spenser the prefix is app. taken as FORE-.] 
1. trans. To go beyond —1579. 2. intr. To 
pass beyond. In Spenser: To go past. —1591. 
As he forpassed by the plaine With weary pace 
SPENSER, 

Forpi-ne, v. Obs. exc. arch. ME. [f. FOR- 
pref, + PINE v.] trans. To cause to pine. 

Pale as a for-pyned goost CHAUCER. 

Forrader (forodoa), adv. 1898. Colloq. 
pronunc. of forwarder ‘more or further for- 
ward’, as in no f. 

Forra(y, obs. f. Foray. 

Forsake (fiaséi-k), v. Pa. t. forsook (tii- 
suk). Pa. pple, forsaken (fóisé-k'n) [OE. 
forsacan = OS. forsakan (Du. verzaken), 
OHG. firsahhan; WGmc., f. FoR-* + sacan 
quarrel, accuse. See SAKE.] fl. érans. To 
deny -1537. 12. To decline or refuse —1605. 
3. To give up, surrender OE.; to break off 
from, renounce ME. 4. To abandon, leave 
entirely, withdraw from; to desert ME. 

2. He. .forsooke a right worshipful roome when it 
was offered to him CAMDEN. 3. Forsaking 
country, kindred, friends COWPER. To f. idolatry 
1894. 4. Thou hast forsook Thy Juba's cause 
ADDISON. Larks .f. that climate in winter 
GOLDSM. absol. He'll learn to flatter and f. 
PRAED. 

Hence Forsaken, tforsake ppl. a. deserted, 
left solitary or desolate; tmorally abandoned. 
a KeHi- hy adv., -ness. Forsa:ker (now 
rare). 

tForsay, Forseek, cte.: see FoR- pref.* 

fForsha:pe, v. (OE. forsceppan; sce FOR- 
pref, SHAPE v.] trans. To metamorphose; 
to misshape, disfigure —1532. 

fForsla:cck, foreslack, v. ME. [f. FOR- 
preft + SLACK v.] 1. intr. To be or grow 
slack. rare. —1579. 2. trans, To neglect; to 
lose or spoil by slackness —1660. 

fForsloth, v. ME. |f. FOR- pref. + 
SLOTH v.] trans, To lose, neglect, spoil, or 
waste through sloth —1557. 

Forslow:, foreslow:, v. (OK. forsláwian, 
f. For- pref.! slawian be slow, f. slaw SLOW 
a.) 1, trans. To be slow about; to lose or 
spoil by sloth; to put off. Obs. exc. arch. 
2. intr. To make slow, hinder, obstruet. Obs. 
exc. arch. 1563. +3. intr. To be slow or 
dilatory —1593. 

3. Foreslow no longer, make we hence amaine 
SHAKS. 

Forsooth (tóisü-p), adv. [OB. forsdd; see 
FOR prep. and Sooru sb.] 1. In truth, truly. 
Now only parenthetically with an ironical or 
derisive statement. 2. quasi-sb. 1712. 

1. For sute, madam, I lost all that I payd for 
him 1481. She has no Secrets, f. STEELE. 2. Her 
innocent forsooths STEELE. Hence Forsoo-th v. 
to say f. to, treat ceremoniously Pepys, For- 
sooth sb. one who says 'forsooth' freq., an 
affected speaker. B. Jo 

Forspeak (fouspi Also fore- 
[f. For- pref.! + SPEAK.] 1. To bewitch 
Se, 12. To forbid, renounce -1579. 
speak against —1611. 

3. Ant. & Cl. ri. vii. 3. 

Forspend, forespend (füzspe:nd), v. (OE. 
forspendan; see FOR- pref. and SPEND v.] 
trans. To spend completely; to wear out; 
rare exc. in pa. pple. and ppl. adj. 1571. 

Forstall: see FORESTALL, 

fForstrau'&ht, pa. pple. ME. [f. FOR- 
pref. + straught in DISTRAUGHT.) Distracted. 
CHAUCER. 

tForswa't, ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of *for- 
sweat, f. FOR- pref. + SWEAT v.] Covered 
with sweat —1580. 

Forswear (fdiswé-1), v. Pa. t. forswore 
(-8w6°-a). Pa. pple. forsworn (-swó-in). [OE. 
forswerian; see FOR- pref. and SWEAR v.) 1. 
trans. = ABJURE. 2. To deny or repudiate on 
oath or with strong asseveration ME. 3. 
inir. To swear falsely, commit perjury OE. 
Also refi. Also pass. to be guilty of perjury. 
4. trans. To swear (something) falsely; to 
break (an oath); to forsake (sworn allegiance) 


ME. 


1580. 

1. I shall f. your company SHERIDAN. 2. If thou 
durst, [thou] would'st f. thy own hand n em 
ARBUTHNOT. 3. Thou shalt not forswere WYCLIF 
Matt. 5:33. He sware by his fathers soule, wherby 
he was neuer forsworne Lp. BERNERS. Hence 
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Forswea‘rer, a perjurer. Forswo:rn, jfor- 
swore ppl. a. perjured; falsely sworn. For- 
Swo-rnness, perjury. 
Forsythia (fousei-pid). 1814. [mod.L., f. 


the name of William Forsyth (1737-1804), 

English botanist: see -IA'.] Any plant of the 
genus of spring-flowering shrubs so named, 
having bright-yellow bell-shaped flowers. 

Fort (foit), sb. 1557. [— (O)Fr. fort or It. 
forte, subst. uses of fort, forte strong :— L. 
fortis.) 1. Mil. A fortified place; a position 
fortified for defensive or protective purposes, 
usually surrounded with a ditch, rampart, 
and parapet, and garrisoned with troops; a 
fortress. b. In British N. Amer. and U.S.: A 
trading station (orig. fortitied) 1776. 2. Now 
= FORTE, Q.V. 

1. fig. If there were sought in knowledge. .a f. or 
commanding ground for strife BACON. 

Fort (fó*it) v. ? Obs. 1559. |f. FORT sb.) 
trans. To defend or protect with a fort; to 
fortify; to enclose in a fort; also with in. 

It deserues..A forted residence, 'gainst the 
tooth of time Meas. for M. V. i. 12. 

Fortalice (fjutülis. tAlso fortilage, 
fortiless, etc. MK. {~ med.L. fortalitia, 
vitium, f. L. fortis strong.] In early use = 
FORTRESS; now chiefiy used for: A small fort. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Nought feard their force, that fortilage to win 
SPENSER. 

Forte (fot), sb. 1648. |- Fr. fort, subst. 
use of fort (see Fort sb.); the Fr. fem. form was 
substituted for the masc. in Engl., as in 
locale, morale.) 1. The strong point, that in 
which one excels 1082. 2, Fencing. The 
strongest part of a sword-blade. Also Jig. 
1648. 

1. Those things are not our f. at Covent Garden 
GOLDSM. 2. fig. Acquainted. . with his "forte" and 
his ‘foible’ DE QUINCEY. 

(Forte (fg-ate). 1724. [It. = 
loud’ := L, fortis.) Mus. 

A. adj. (adv.) A direction: Strong, loud. 
Also forte forte very loud. (Abbrev. f., ff.) 

B. sb. ‘Forte’ tone; a ‘forte’ passage 1759. 

Forte-piano (füitepii-no). 1769.  [It., 
original name of the PIANOFORTE.] 

A. adj. (adv.) Mus. A direction: Loud, then 
suddenly soft. (Abbrev. fp.) 

B. sb. The original name of the PIANO- 
FORTE. 

Forth (fó^ip. [OE. forp = OFris., OS. 
forth (Du. voort), MHG. vort (G. fort) :- Gme. 
*furpa (cf. Goth. faurbis further) :- IE. 
*prto, f. base repr. in FORE-.] 

A. adv. 1. Forwards; opp. to backwards. 
TAlso with ellipsis of go. 12. Onwards from 
a specified point —1535. tb. In ME. forth 
mid, with = ‘along with’. 3. Onwards in 
time. Now only in from this time (day, etc.) 
f. (somewhat arch.) OE. tb. Joined to a vb., 
with sense ‘to go on doing’ what the vb. de- 
notes. Cf. on. 1808. 14. At ortoan advanced 
point —1485. 5. Forward, into view. Only 
with bring, come, show, and the like. Now 
often repl. by ou. OE. 6. Away or out from 
à place of origin, residence, or sojourn. Also 
with ellipsis of go (now arch.) Now often 
repl. by out. OE. 17. Abroad -1607. 

1. Then f., deare Countreymen Hen. V, n. ii. 189, 
2. Right f. (see RIGHT a.). 5. Stretch f. your Hand 
1692. 6. In form of Battel drawn, they issue f. 
DRYDEN. Maternity must f. to the Streets 
CARLYLE. 7. Say he dines f. SHAKS. 

Phrases. F. of. — out of in various senses. Now 
only poet. or rhet. And so f. 1(a) And then in 
Ba a Sequence. (6) And similarly. (c) Now 
only (like and so on): And the like, etcetera. HAs 
or SO f.: as or so far (as, that). 

B. prep. t1. Forward to, up to. Chiefly 
With even. Also in F. that: until. —1449. 2. 
Forward, out or away from; out of, from out 
of. Now rare. 1566, 

2. See "em f. the gates OTWAY. Poor Troy.. 
From f. her ashes shall advance her head 1592. 

1C. sb. In To have one's f.: to have outlet: 
Jota have free course, to have one's fling 

D. Forth- in composition. In mod. Eng. 
forth- is often used as a prefix in the forma- 
tion of nouns of agent and action, and ppl. 
adjs. corresponding to the verbal phrases in 
Which the adv. follows the vb. Compound 
a ormai with forth- are rare. See Main 
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“strong, 


FOR-THY 


Forth(e, obs. f. Fon». 
For that, conj. ME. 
2.) 1. For the reason 
{Distinguish the mod. use of for that in 
reported 3 Seem (where both words are 
conjs.). 12. For the purpose that; i 
that sm. 5 EL 

l. For that I love your d; 
advance the colours of my love Mone) eu 
82. He had told them to go to supper. .for that 
nothing more would be done that day MACAVIAY, 

]Forthby, adv. ME. = FORBY adv, 1 
—1489. 

Forthcome (f6*1pko-m), v. OE. [d 
FORTH adv. + COME v.] intr. To come forth, 
Now only as a back-formation from the 
ppl. a. 

Forthcoming (f0°1pkv-min), ppl. a. 1521, 
[f. phr. come forth; see -ING*,] 1. About or 
likely to come forth so simply, coming or 
approaching (in time); esp. ready to appear 
or be produced when required. 2. Ready to 
make or meet advances 1835. 

1. Possible but never f. claimants 1893, 

tForthgo:, v. [OE, forpgán, f. FORTH adv, 

+ gan GO.) 1. inir. To go forth. Occas. w. 
cogn. obj. Of day, night, etc.: To pass 
away, pass. —1600. 2. To come forth as from 
à source —ME, 

Forthgoing (f6°1pg6"in), vbl. sb. ME. |f. 
FomTH adv. + GOING vòl, sb.] A going forth, 


[See For prep, 
that, because, ae 


Forthgoing (fó*ipgóvin), ppl. a. rare. 
1851. |f. as prec. + GOING ppl. a.) That gocs 
forth; esp. disposed to make advances; 


enthusiastic, 

tForthi:nk, v. (repr. two distinct words: 
B. OE. forpenéan (f. Fon- pref. + penéam 
THINK) = OHG. fordenchen (G. verdenken); 
b. f. For- pref. + OK. pynéan seem. Ci. 
MHG. verdunken and ON. fordykkja dis- 
please.) 

I. f. OE. pynéan. 1. (rans. To displease 
—1535. 2. impers. and quasi-impers. (It) for- 
thinks (me, him, ete.): I, etc., feel regret, 
repent. Const. of, for, or that, -1588, 

1. A thing that myght the forthenke CHAUCER. 
2. It forthinkes me sore that I haue sinned 1588, 

Il. f. OE. pencan. 1. a. (rans. To despise 
or neglect. OE. only. b. inir. To be reluctant 
-ME. 2. trans. To think upon with pain; to 
regret —1704, 3.refl. To change one’s mind; 
to repent, be sorry. Also. intr. for refl. 1599. 


Forthputting (fo°rppu'tin), vbl. sb. ie 
[f. FORTH adv. + Purrine vbl. sb.) 1. The 
action of putting forth. 2. U.S. Obtrusive 
behaviour 1861. m 

Forthputting (f6°xppu tin), ppl. a. 1 
|f. FORTH adv. + PUTTING, pr. pple. of 
v.] That puts forth; esp. that puts po 
forward; forward, obtrusive. (Now chiefly 
U.S.) | 
Forthright (tózp,roi-t, fo*-apyroit), rarely 
-rights. OE. [f. FORTH adv. + RIOED IAR 
A. adv. 1. Directly forward, 2. Straigh 
ME. EC. 
2. F. upon his steed [he] Leapt SWINBURN a 

B. adj. 1. Proceeding in a straight [o] 
straight forward OE. 2. fig. Going straig. 
the point; also, unhesitating 1895. 

2. The home-thrust of a f. word Tona and 
C. sb. A straight course or path (iil. 

ee iefly r Shakespeare. 
Tien a rae. cod indeede Through fourth 
igl ders Temp. 1I iii. 3. Bry 
pru "Forthrightness, straightforward, 
Fo-rthward, -wards. Obs. exc. at, EH 
forpweard, f. FortH adv. + “WARD; 
-WARDS.] 

A. adv. 1. Of place: Onward(s, 
2. Of time: ta. Continually, pro 
OE. only. b. For the future onw 
B. adj. = FORWARD a. 1470. " 
Forthwith (fo*ipwip, -Weh 2) but 
[Partly short for earlier forum oy the 
artly repl. ME. forth mi PA 
Mime ama used apel inact , 

, without delay or inte . musi 
°When a defendant is ordered to plead fs, 8o 
plead within twenty-four hours ) 
+Fo-rthwithal adv. (in same sense orbi 4, For 

fFor-thy:, conj. [OE. forpi, fi + ade] 

prep. + pi, instr. of THE; Er 
For this reason, therefore — g 
F. that, earlier f. the, because. 


forward ME. 
rospectively. 
ards OE. 


Hence 


FORTIETH 


Fortieth (Ijutiép), a. (sb. [OE. féower- 
ligopa, t. FoRTY on the anal. of TENTH.] The 
ordinal numeral belonging to the cardinal 
forty. 

Phr. The f. man: one man in forty. F. part: one 
of forty equal parts of anything. Also absol. and 
quasi-sb. ` 

Fortifiable (f@:atifoidb’l), a. 1009. [f. FOR- 
mry v. + -ABLE.] That may be fortified. 

Fortification (fě:atifikē"-Jən). 1489. [- Fr. 
fortification — late L. fortificatio, f. fortificat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of fortificare; see FORTIFY, 
-I0N.] 1. The action of fortifying in senses 
of the vb. 1530. 2. Mil. A defensive work; a 
wall, earthwork, tower, ete. Chiefly collect. 
pl. 1489. b. transf. and fig. A means of 
defence 1580. 

2. To make Bulwerkes, Brayes..and al other 
fortificacions 1512. Comb, f.-agate, a variety of 
agate showing, when polished, markings well 
described by the name, 

Fortifier (f@-atifoijea). 1552. [f. next + 
-ER',] One who or that which fortifies; one 
who constructs fortifications; a supporter, 
upholder. 


Fortify (f(@-atifoi), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
fortifier — late L. fortificare, f. L. fortis 
strong; sec -FY.] 


I. 1. trans. To strengthen structurally 
1450; to impart strength or vigour to ME. 
12. To render more powerful or effective 
-1725. 3. To strengthen mentally or morally 
1477; to confirm, add support to ME. t4. 
inir. To grow strong —1660. 

1, To f. a Fabrick with Pitch 1697, a ship with 
additional timbers 1820. To f. the stomach 1849. 
2. He fortified Burdeaux with Englishmen and 
victayle HALL. 3 y was fortified by pride 
GIBBON. A charge. .fortified by particulars HT. 
MARTINEAU. 

Il. To strengthen against attack. 1. (rans. 
To provide with defensive works ME. Also 
transf, 2. To put in a position of defence 
1648. 3. intr. To establish a position of 
defence, Also transf. and fig. 1570. 

1. The houses haue yee broken downe to fortifie 


the wall sa, 22:10, 3. For such a time do I now 
forte Against confounding Ages cruell knife 
SHAKS, 


Fortilage, fortiless, obs. ff. FoRTALICE. 

TFo-rtin. 1706. [— Fr. fortin — It. fortino, f. 
M i see FORT sb.] A small fort; a field-fort 
1744, 

lForti-ssimo, adv. 1724. [It., superl. of 
forte; see FonTE.] Mus. Very loud. (Abbrev. 
H., ffor., or fortis.) Also quasi-adj. and as sb. 
[Fortition, a spurious word: see SORTI- 
ION, ] 

Fortitude (fg-atitiud). 1500. [- OFr 
fortitude — L, fortitudo, f. fortis strong; see 
"TUDE.] Tl. Physical or structural strength 
1708. 2. Moral strength or courage. Now 
only in passive sense: Firmness in the en- 
durance of pain or adversity. (One of the 
cardinal virtues.) 1500. 

dii The E. of the place is best knowne to you 
meni He we 2. She could bear the disappoint- 
Se Worn hee people with tolerable f. DICKENS. 
terized by f. ous c. endowed with or charac- 

Fortlet (fo-xtlét). 
"LET.] A small fort. 
,ortnight (fo'atnoit). (OE. féowertiene 

i fe ME. fourten(n)iht fourteen nights (in 
hich the ancient Gme. reckoning by nights 
to Preserved); ef. SENNIGHT.] A period of 
UT piense i two weeks. 

" 18 day, d A j 
a forinight teama (ants da ete Oe teed 
cree (fo'itnoitli) 1800, [f. prec. 


*onyet 


A. adj. Ha: i 
fortnight, PEST; OF RESIN BEDAE 
dae Once in a fortnight. 
ortuen d, v. [OE. fortredan; see FOR- 
PA and TREAD v.] (rans. To tread down; 
a petroy, by trampling —1450. 
oS s schulle pay be al fortrode of deueles 
Fortress (fg-atré 
G-atrés), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
Toriireite strong place :- Rom. *fortaritia (cf. 
L lo-Rom. vaccaritia cow-stall, f. vacca), f. 
i fortis strong. Cf. Fort sb.] A military 
XR fortified place; now chiefly, one 
Ec P at zec ipine a large force; often 
a strongly i 
ions Re oN ngly fortified town. Also 


ME. [f. FORT sb. + 
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Fortress (fg-1trés), v. 1542. [f. 

e » v. . [f. prec. sb. 
To furnish with a fortress or fortifications ; a 
protect with or as with a fortress. Chiefiy 
transf. and fig. 


Fortuitous (fgrtizites), a. 1053. [f. L 
fortuitus, f. forte by chance, f. fors + -ovs.] 
That happens or is produced by fortune or 
peT Mo casual. 

- rencontre SCOTT. Phr. F. concourse of atoms: 
See CONCOURSE. P. event (Law): ‘a er the 
civil law applied to denote that which happens by 
à cause which cannot be resisted. .Or it is that 
which neither of the parties has occasioned or 
could prevent’ BOU a E 

Hence Fortu'itous-1y adv., -ness. 

Fortuity (foxtiü-i&). 1747. (irreg. f. L. 
fortuiius; see prec. and -ITY.] Fortuitous 
character; accident, chance; an accidental 
occurrence. 


Fortunate (f@-1titinét), a. (sb.) ME. [= L. 
fortunatus, f. fortuna; see FORTUNE, -ATE*.] 
1. Favoured by fortune; possessed of or 
receiving good fortune; lucky, prosperous. 
Const. (o and inf. 2. Bringing or presaging 
good fortune; auspicious, favourable, lucky 
ME. 3. absol. or sb. A fortunate person or 
thing; esp. in Asírol. a fortunate planet, sign, 
CE Burien (t 

. Burleigh (f...to serve the best ui 
1705. Fortunate Islands (= L. UNE Paula), 
fabulous isles of the Western Ocean, the abode of 
the blessed dead. Also fig. 2. A f. omen 1741, day 
1841, circumstance 1849. 3. The f. are satisfled 
with the possession of this world GIBBON. Hence 
Fo'rtunate-ly adv., -ness. 

jFo'rtunate, v. ME. [- fortunat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. forlunare, f. fortuna; see next, 
-ATE*.] írans. To make fortunate, prosper. 
Also absol. 1792. 


Fortune (fgatiün) sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
fortune — L. fortuna chance as a divinity, 
luck, esp. good luck.) 1. Chance, hap, or 
luck, regarded as a cause of events and 
changes in men's affairs. Often (after L.) 
personified as a goddess, having for emblem 
a wheel, betokening vicissitude. 12. A 
chance, hap, accident, an adventure —1726; 
a mishap, disaster —1627. 3. The chance or 
luck (good or bad) which falls or is to fall to 
any one. Also in pl. ME. b. Attributed to 
things, purposes, undertakings 1065. 4. 
absol. (= good fortune) ME. 5. One's 
condition or standing in life; often absol. a 
prosperous condition. Also pl. 1600. 6. 
Amount of wealth; concr. wealth, substance; 
formerly also pl. Also (with a and pl.) an 
ample stock of wealth. 1696. 17. Short for: 
A woman of fortune; an heiress —1823. 8. 
Astrol. A name for the planets Jupiter and 
Venus 1671. 

1. The chaunces of the worlde also, That we f. 
clepen so Gower You have f. on your side 
Junius. Phr. The j. of war. Soldier of f.: one who 
fought for pay in any country or state that would 
employ him; also, one who has risen from the 
ranks by merit. 3. Chieflie the mould of a Mans f. 
is in himself BACON. Phr. To try one's f. To tell a 
person his f. To tell fortunes. 4. Your F., and 
Merit both, haue been Eminent Bac 


ride fell with my fortunes A. Y.L. . Phr. 
one's f. 6. He paid much too dear for his 


0 
Wife's F., by taking her Person into the bargain 
CLARENDON. Phr. To make a, one's f. Men of 
rank and f. BERKELEY. 

Comb.: f.-book, ‘a book consulted to know f. or 
future events’ (J.); -hunter, one who seeks to 
win a f., esp. by marriage; -tell v., to tell fortunes; 
-teller, one who tells fortunes; -telling vbl. sb., 
the practice of telling fortunes. 

Fortune (fjatim) v. ME. [- OFr. for- 
tuner — L. fortunare make fortunate, f. 
fortuna; see prec.] tl. (rans. To assign a 
(certain) fortune to 1600. 2. To endow with 
a fortune; to dower. rare. 1748. 3. intr. Of 
events, etc.: To happen, chance, occur 
—1739. b. impers. 1462. +4, With person or 
thing as subject: To happen or chance to be 
or to do (something) —1798. 

3. b. It so fortuned, that he was taken by pirates 
at sea BACON. Hence ¢Fo-rtune adv. haply, per- 
chance. 

Fortuned (f@-atitind), ppl. a. Now rare. 
ME. [f. FORTUNE sb. and v. + -ED. Cf. (O)Fr. 
fortuné.) Having fortune (of a specified 
kind); also, possessed of a fortune. 

‘The full-Fortun’d Cæsar Ant. & Cl. IV. xv. 24, 

Fo-rtuneless, a. 1596. [See -LESS.] With- 


FORWARD 


out (good) fortune, luckless. Also destitute 
of a fortune. 

fFo-rtunize, v. rare. 1596. [f. FORTUNE 
sb. + -IZE.] trans. To regulate the fortunes of; 
to make fortunate —1652. 

jFortunous, a. ME. 
see FORTUNE sb., -OUS.] 
CHAUCER. 2. Successful 1470. 

Forty (foati. (OH. féowertig = OFris. 
fiuwertich, OS, fiwartig (Du. veertig), OHG. 
fiorzug (G. vierzig), ON. fjórir tigir, Goth. 
Jidwor tigjus; see Four, -Tv*.] 

A. adj. The cardinal number equal to four 
tens. Symbols 40, xl, or XL. Also used in- 
definitely to express a large number. 

On fairie ground I could beat fortie of them 


[- OFr. fortuneus; 
1. Fortuitous. 


HAKS. 

B. sb. 1. The age of 40 years 1732. 2. A 
yacht of forty tons burden 1894. 

Phrases. T'he forties: the years between forty and 
fifty of a century or of one’s life. The forty: a de- 
signation applied to certain bodies from the 
number of their members; e.g. to several courts of 
justice in the Venetian republic; to the French 
‘Academy, and (oceas.) to the Royal Academy of 
‘Arts in London. The roaring forties: the part of 
the South Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans 
between 40° and 50° south latitude, characterized 
by exceptionally boisterous westerly winds. 

Comb.: f.-spot, the Tasmanian name for a bird, 
Pardalotus quadragintus (Gould); -tonner = B., 2, 

Forty-five. The Forly-five: the year 1745, 
and the Jacobite rebellion of that year. 

Forum (foam). 1460. [- L. forum, rel. to 
fores (outside) door; orig. enclosure sur- 
rounding a house.] 1. The public place or 
market-place of a city. In ancient Rome the 
place of assembly for judicial and other 
public business, Also jig. 2. A court, 
tribunal 1848. Also transf. and fig. 1690. 

1. Rienzi..The forum's champion, and the 
people's chief BYRON. 2. Phr. Law of the f.: the 
legal rules of a particular court or jurisdiction; 
Limitation and prescription are applied only 
according to the law of the f. PARSONS. fig, In the 
f. of conscience (= L. in foro conscientia) 1874. 

Forwake(d: see FoR- pref.’ 5 b. 

Forwa:nder, v. Now arch. or Sc. ME. 
|f. For- pref.) + WANDER.) To weary one- 
selt with wandering; to wander far and wide. 

Forward (tjwoud). [OE. forweard adv., 
var. of forpweard; see FORTHWARD. The adj. 
is developed from the ady., whence, in 
absol. use, the sb.] 

A. adj. 11. In OE. The front, first, or ear- 
liest party of (anything). 2. Near, at, or be- 
longing to the fore-part 1601; that lies in 
front 1643. 3, Onward; also ‘outward’ as 
opp. to ‘return’ 1603. 4. Comm. Prospective, 
relating to future produce 1883, 5, That is in 
an advanced state or condition; early. 
Chiefly predicative. 1526. 6. Ready, prompt, 
eager; esp. with const. (o 1523. b. transf. and 
fig. of things. ? Obs. 1605. 7. Precocious 
1591. 8. In bad sense: Presumptuous; bold, 
immodest 1561. 9. Of persons: Advanced, 
extreme; in mod. use, aggressive 1608. 

2. Let's take the instant by the f. top SHAKS. 
The f. horizon KINGLAKE. The f. sight of a gun 
1870. 3. The f. path Cary. F. play (in Cricket): 
the method of playing f.: see the adv. 3 (quot.). 
5. As the most f. Bud Is eaten by the Canker ere it 
blow SHAKS. 6. How fondly do’st thou spurre a f. 
Horse SHAKS. F. to give C, MATHER. A wood very 
f. to grow DE For. 7. It will be a f. cock that, 
croweth in the shell LYLY. 8. A f. prating cox: 
comb T. BROWN. 9. Outrage and dynamite, and 
what are generally known as ‘f.’ measures 1887. 

B. adv. 1. Towards the future. Now only 
in phrases from this day (time, etc.) f. OE. b. 
Comm. For future delivery or payment 1882. 
12. Onward or farther in a series ~1663, 3. 
Towards the front 1613. 4. Towards what is 
in front; (moving) onwards, on. Also with 
ellipsis of some part of the vb. go. ME. b. 
Ahead 1838. 5. To the front or to a promin- 
ent position, into view 1611. 6. At a point or 
position which is beyond or farther than 
another 1528. Of time: In advance 1571. 7. 
Naut. At or towards the fore-part of a 
vessel 1630. 8. fig. Onward, 80 as to progress 
or advance 1513. 

1. Phr. To look f. b. Maize still..dear, but 
cheaper f. 1894. 2. Phr. And so f. and 80 
forth, et cetera. 3. Phr. To play f. (in Cricket): to 
reach f. so as to play short-pitched balls. 5. Phr. 
To bring f. To come f. To pul f. 8. Now f. with 
your tale Temp. m, ii. 91. Phr. To go f.: to be 
going on. 


FORWARD 


C. sb. [The adj. used absol.] 11. The fore, 
front, or first part -ME. 12. Wrestling. A 
throw which causes the opponent to fall 
forward —1612, 3. Football, Hockey, etc. One 
who plays in the front line 1879. 

Hence Fo:rward-ly adv. (and a.), -ness. 

Forward (fó1woad), v. 1596. [f. FOR- 
WARD adv.] 1. trans. To help forward; to 
advance, hasten, promote, urge on. Also, 
Tto set on foot (rare). 2. To accelerate the 
growth of (plants) 1626. 3. To send to an 
ulterior destination. In Comm. often loosely, 
to dispatch. 1757. 4. Bookbinding. To get (a 
sewed book) ready for the finisher by putting 
a plain cover on 1870. 

1. To f. its interests FREEMAN. 2. Of. . Efficacy to 
f. the Flowers 1707. 3. Forwarded this day to 
iur address per S.W.R. three boxes marked 

ete.] 1897. 

Hence Fo:rwarder, one who or that which 
forwards; spec. in sense 4. 

Fo-rwarding, vbl. sb, 1635. [f. prec. + 
-ING'.] 1. The action of FORWARD v. in 
various senses. 2, Bookbinding. The opera- 
tion of putting à plain cover on a book 
previously sewn, and preparing it for the 
‘finisher’ 1893. 3. attrib., as f. room, etc.; 
f. agent, merchant, one whose business 
is the receiving and shipment or transmis- 
sion of goods. 

Forwards (f@-1weidz). ME. [f. FORWARD 
adv. ; see -S, -WARDS, Cf. OE. forpweardes and 
Du. voorwaarts.] 

A. adv. = FORWARD adr. (As dist. from 
forward, the form forwards expresses a 
definite direction in contrast with other 
directions. But in some contexts either form 
may be used.) 

He was backwards and f. constantly DICKENS. 

1B. adj. = FORWARD a. rare. —1020. 

tForwa-rn, forewa:rn, v. [OE. forwier- 
nan, f. FOR- pref. + wiernan forbid; see 

WARN v.!] (rans. To prohibit, forbid —1820. 

He did not know that the thing had been fore- 
warned LAMB. 

fForwa'ste, v. 1563. [f. FOR- pref) + 
WASTE v.] = WASTE v. 1030. 

Forweary (fórwi"ri, v. Obs. or arch. 
Alsofore-. ME. [f. FOR- pref.! + WEARY v.] 
trans. To weary, tire out. 

tForwee-p, v. ME. [f. For- pref. + 
WEEP v.) intr. To exhaust oneself with 
weeping. Of a vine: To bleed excessively. 
1500. 

tForwelk, v. ME. [f. FOR- pref) + 
WELK r.] (rans, To wither —1016. 

fForwhy:. (OK. for-hwi, f. For prep. + 
hwi, WHY, instr. of hwæt, neut. of hwa 
WHO.) 

A. adv. 1. For what reason, why. 2. With 
connective force: For which cause, where- 
fore ME. 

B. conj. 1. Because; 
2. = Fon conj. 2. ME. 

Forworn (fóiwü-mn), ppl. a. 1508. [pa. 
pple. of tforwear (XI); see FOR- pref.', 
WEAR v.!'] Worn out, decayed, grown old. 

A silly man, in simple weedes forworne SPENSER. 

fForwra:p, v. ME. [f. FoR- pref.) + 
WRAP v.] trans. To wrap up. Also fig. —1571, 

Al moot be seyd, and no thyng excused, ne for- 
wrapped CHAUCER. 

fForyield, v. (OB. forgieldan = OHG. 
fargeltan (G. vergelten); see FOR- pref. 
YIELD v.] trans. To repay, recompense, 
requite. Also intr. with of. Phr. God, ete. 
foryield (it) -1560. 

lForzando (fortsa-ndo), adv. 1828. [It., f. 
forzare to force.] Mus. — SFORZANDO. 

\Fossa (fosá). P. fossa. 1830. [L., = 
ditch. See FOSsE.] Anat. A shallow depres- 
sion, pit, or cavity. 

Fossane (fo:se'n) 1781. [-Fr.; the native 
name is given as foussa.] A species of weasel 
or genet, found in Madagascar, etc. 

Fosse (fos). ME. [- (O)Fr. fosse :- L. 
fossa, fem. pa. pple. of fodere dig.] 1. An 
excavation narrow in proportion to its 
length; a canal, ditch, or trench; in Fortif., 
etc. a moat. 12. A pit —1856. 3. Anat. = 
Fossa. 1730. 

Hence Fossed a. encircled with or as with a f. 

llFossé (fosse). 1708. [Fr. :-late L. fossa- 
ium, n. pa. pple. of L. fossare, freq. of 
fodere dig.] A fosse, ditch, or sunk fence. 


= For conj. 1. ME. 
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Fosset, obs. f. Facet, FAUCET. 

Fossette (fgse-t). 1848. [— Fr. fosselle 
(OF r. fossete), dim. of fosse; see FOSSE, -ETTE.] 
A little hollow, depression, or dimple. a. 
Zool. 1856. b. Path. ‘A small ulcer of the 
transparent cornea, the centre of which is 
deep’ (Ogilvie). 

Fossick (fosik), v. Austral. 1852. [Of 
unkn. origin; cf. dial fossick troublesome 
person, fossicking troublesome, fossick make 
a fuss, bustle about.) 1. intr. in Mining. To 
search for gold by digging out crevices with 
knife or pick, or by working in washing- 
Places and abandoned workings. 2. gen. To 
rummage or hunt about 1887. 3. trans. To 
dig out, to hunt up 1870. Hence Fo'ssicker, 
one who fossicks, esp. a pocket-miner or a 
prospector for gold. 

Fossil (foil) 1569. [- Fr. fossile — L. 
fossilis, f. foss-, pa. ppl. stem of fodere dig; 
see FOSSE, -ILE.] 

A. adj. 1. Obtained by digging; found 
buried in the earth 1654. 2. Now applied to 
the remains of animals and plants, belonging 
io past ages, and found embedded in the 
strata of the earth. (Commonly taken as the 
sb. used attrib.) Also fig. 1665. b. Used in 
names of certain mineral substances sup- 
posed to resemble organic products, as f. 
copal, cork, farina (see the sbs.); f. flaz, 
paper, wood, wool, varieties of asbestos; etc. 
3. Belonging to the past, out of date; 
‘petrified’ 1859. 

1. F. coal, and..bitumen 1810. 2. The fossill 
Bones of an Alligator found. .near Whitby 1758. 
fig. Language is f. poetry EMERSON. 3. F. 
politicians 1894. 

B. sb. fl. Any rock, mineral, or mineral 
substance dug out of the earth —1814, 2. 
Now only: The remains of a plant or animal 
of a former geological period found in the 
Strata of the earth 1730. 3. fig. Something 
‘petrified’, or incapable of growth or 
progress 1844. 

3. When a man endures what ought to be un- 
endurable, he is a f. C. BRONTI. 

Comb, f.-ore, fossiliferous red hematite. 

Hence Fossili-ferous a. bearing or containing 
fossils or organic remains. Fo-ssilism, the 


scientific study of fossils (rare); also, the state of 


being a f. Fo'ssilist (now rare), an authority on 
fossils, a palwontologist. 

Fossilize (fosiloiz), v. 1794. (f. FOssIL 
sb. + -IzE.] 1, To turn into a fossil. trans. 
and inir. 2. fig. To cause to become anti- 
quated, rigid, or fixed; rarely, to preserve as 
if in fossil form, Also intr. for refi. 1856. 3. 
intr. To search for fossils. LYELL. 

1. 'Petrifying wells’ do not. .f. the things put 
into them 1854. 2. Ten layers of birthdays on a 
woman's head Are apt to f. her girlish mirth MRS. 
BROWNING. Hence Fossiliza-tion. 

fFossilogy. 1776. [irreg. f. Fossi. + 
-LoGy.] That branch of science which treats 
of fossils; paleontology; also, a treatise on 
this -1812. So {Fossi-logist, one who 
studies f. vars. Fossilo-logy (rare), Fos- 
silolo-gical a., Fossilo-logist. 

l(Fossor (fos). 1854. IL., = digger, 
miner; in late L., grave-digger; f. foss-; see 
FOSSE, -OR 2 b.) An officer of the early 
Church charged with the burial of the dead. 

Fossorial (foso"riül) 1836. [f. med.L. 
fossorius, adapted for digging (f. fossor; see 
prec.) + -IAL; see -ORIAL.] 

A. adj. 1. Having a faculty of digging, 
burrowing, fodient. 2. Of or pertaining to 
pare animals, adapted for burrowing 

1. F. Hymenoptera, 
Fossores. 

B. sb. A fossorial animal 1855. 

var. Fosso-rious a. 

lFossula (fosinlà). 1843. [L., dim. of 
fossa; see FOSSA, -ULE.] A small fossa; spec. 
in Anat. and Zool. (see next). 

Fossulate (fosinlét), a. 1839. ff. L. 
fossula (see prec.) + -ATE*.] Anat. and Zool. 
Having one or more long narrow grooves or 
depressions. - 

Foster (fostoi, sb.! Obs. exc. in Comb. 
(OE. foster food, f. *fo0- Foop + instr. 
suffix *-from.] 1. Food, nourishment —1670. 
2. Guardianship, keeping. 4t f., at nurse 
(with a foster-parent) -1861. 3. Offspring 


a family of insects called 


FOUGADE 


—1513; also, a foster-child, nurslin g = 

4. attrib. and Comb., as F.-BROTHER, UN 
“CHILD, -SON. Also F.-FATHER, -MOTHER. 
hence, f.-city, -earth. 1582. < 4 

Foster, sb.* Obs. exe. arch. [f. prec., used 
as comb. form in OE. füsterbearn, -éild, 
-brübor, etc.] A foster-parent, nurse, d 

fFo'ster, sb. ME. [contr. f. FORESTER,] 

= FORESTER. —1007. 

Foster (fo-stoa), v. [OE. fostrian (= ON, 
fostra), f. foster FOSTER sb.) t1. trans. To 
supply with food; to nourish, feed, support. 
—1719. Also fig. 12. To bring up with 
parental care; often, to be a foster-parent to 
—1697. 3. To nurse, tend with care; to 
cherish ME. 4, To encourage, help to grow; 
to promote the development of ME. 

1. One, bred but of AImes, and foster'd with cold 
dishes Cymb. IL. iii. 119. 2. Some say, that 
Rauens f. forlorne children SHAKS, 3. Hir olde 
poore fader fostred she CHAUCER. 4. To f, a 
system of concealment BURKE, an insurrection 
1844, enmities Drs: , superstitions 1885, 

Hence Fo'sterage, action, also the office or 
charge, of fostering (another's child); the con- 
dition of being a foster-child; the custom of 
putting (a child) under a foster-mother; the 
action of encouraging. Fo'sterer, a nurse, 
foster-parent; one who cherishes, favours, or 
promotes the growth of (anything); in Anglo- 

rish, a foster-brother.  Fo'steringly adv, 
tFo'sterment, food, nourishment, subsistence, 
ter-brother. |OE. föster-bröpor; see 
FOSTER sb.'] A male child nursed at the 
same breast as, or reared with, another of 
different parentage, 

Foster-child. (OX. fosteréild; ef. prec.] A 
nurseling. 

Fo'ster-father. (ON, füsterfa der; cf, prec.) 
a. One who performs the duty of a father to 
another's child. b. The husband of a nurse. 

Fosterling (fostoilip.  [OE. fosterling; 
see prec., -LING',] A foster-child. 

Fo'ster-mother. (OK. Jüstermódor; ct. 
prec.] A woman who nurses and brings up 
another’s child, either as an adoptive mother 
or a8 à nurse. 

Fo:ster-nurse. 1007. |f. FosTER sb.; of 
prec.] A nurse who brings up anothers 
child as her own. "n 

Fo'ster-sister. 1619. [f. as prec] 
female child nursed at the same breast a8, 0 
reared with, another of different parentage. 

Fo-ster-son, 1450. [f. as prec.]. us 
brought up as a son though not a son by 
birth. teet 

Fostress (fostrés). 1003. [fem. of Josie 
see FOSTER v., -Ess'.] A female who fos! 
(see FOSTER v.). pe 08. 

Fother (foo), sb. [OE. LAKE 
folhar (Du. voer), OHG. fuodar (G. fuder) + 
WGme. *fopra, prob. f. gradation ven 
the base */ap- stretch out, as in FATIC 
1. A load; a cart-load; hence, à TUB 19 
2. spec. A definite weight: a. of B dus 
cwt. ME.; b. of coals, = 17§ owt, 1807... 

Fother (foo1), v. Also fodder j 
(prob. — Du. voederen (now voeren p 
fodern = G. füttern to line.] Naut. I» opo 
To cover (a sail) thickly with oat tins 
yarn, or the like, with the view © gi 


ich the 
some of it sucked into a leak, over yole 
sail is drawn. 2. To stop a lei PERO ay 
method 1800, Hence Fo'ther (fo 
the material used for fothering. D 
1Fo-tive a. [f. fot-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
cherish + -IVE.]  Cherishing, 
T. CAREW. 

jFo:tmal. ME. only. pan i 
tmi foot-measure (see g 68 
if med.L. fotmellum, -mallus (XII ad $ 
(foot) in same sense, The res for lead, 
name is obscure.] A weight use 


app. about 70 Ib. vi a 
Fou (fü) a. Sc. 1535. of F 7 
Drunk. ayan) 
Foudroyant (fudroi-ünt, Fr. Rd of 
a. 1840. [= Fr. foudroyant, Pi igh ) 
foudroyer strike with or as With E and 
f. foudre :- L. fulgur lightning; 8°° io sing; 
cf. FOULDER v.] 1. Thundering,  qisense: 
also, dazzling. 2. spec. in Path. severe form. 
Beginning suddenly in a very = It 
fFouga:de. 1643, [- Fr. fou 


fovirt 


[var. 


FOUGASSE 


fogata, t. tfogare speed, fly, flee; see -ADE. Cf. 
FoUuaUE.] = FOUGASSE; also fig. 1827. 

Fougasse (fuga:s). 1832. [- Fr. fougasse, 
alt. f. fougade; see prec.] ‘A small mine from 
6 to 12 feet underground, charged either with 
powder or loaded shells’ (Voyle). 


Fought (ft), ppl. a. 1550. [pa. pple. of 
Ficut v.] In senses of the vb. In attrib. use 
usually with advs., as well-f. var, Fou-gh- 
ten. arch. 

tllFougue (fug). Also tfogue. 1660. [- Fr. 
fougue — It. foga impetus, ardour, f. fogare. 
See FoucADE.] Fury; ardour, impetuosity 
—1683. 

Foul (faul). (OE. fü] — OFris., OS., OHG. 
fül (Du. vuil dirty, G. faul rotten, lazy), O 
fúll, Goth. fuls stinking :- Gmc. *fulaz, 
*fü- :- IE. *"pü, as in L. pus Pus, pulére 
stink, Gr. aov, sos, mõap pus.) 

A, adj. I. Grossly offensive to the senses, 
physically loathsome. b. Charged with 
offensive matter; (of a carcase) tainted with 
disease ME. 

Thy..place of doom obscure and foule MILT. 

{The f. disease or evil: (a) epilepsy, (b) 
syphilis. 

II. Opp. to CLEAN a. II. 1. Dirty, soiled; 
covered with or full of dirt or mire. Now 
chiefly: Disgustingly dirty, filthy. OE. 2. 
fOf handwriting: Blotted, illegible. F. 
copy: a first copy, defaced by corrections 
(now rare). F. proof: one marked with 
many faults. 1467. 3. Charged with defiling 
or noxious matter; discoloured 1535. 4. Of 
food: Coarse, gross, rank; unclean, putrid. 
Hence applied to the eating, or the eaters, 
of such food. 1713. 5. Clogged, choked, or 
encumbered with something foreign 1470. 
b. Path. Of the tongue: Furred 1800. 6. 
Morally or spiritually polluted; abominable, 
wicked OE. 7. Of speech: Obscene; also, 
disgustingly abusive OE. 8. Applied to fish 
immediately after spawning 1870. 

1. pe way was foule 1450. 2. By cause of the 
foule wrytyng and interlynyeng 1467. F. bill of 
health: see BILL sb.” 3. The Seine is f. and turbid 
as the Avon 1756. Workings charged with f. gas 
1885. 5. F. bottom (Naut.), the bottom of the sea 
if rocky, or unsafe from wrecks. Also of a ship: 
Having the bottom overgrown with seaweed, 
shell-fish, etc. F. coast, one beset by reefs and 
breakers. F. ground, synonymous with f. bottom. 
6. Babylon the gre ecome. .the hold of 
every f. spirit Rev. 18 A court f. with all the 
vices of the Restoration MACAULAY. P. fiend, see 
FIEND. F. thief: the d 7. Foule speech 
deserues a double hate 1530. F. songs 1833. A f. 
mouth 1834, tongue 1852. 

IIL Opp. to Fam a. 1. Ugly. Now rare 
inliterary usc. ME. 2. Disgraceful, ignomini- 
Qus, shameful ME. 3. Sporting and Games. 
Contrary to rule, irregular, unfair; said also 
of the player. 4, Of the weather, etc.: 
Unfavourable; wet and stormy ME. 5. Of 
the wind: Contrary 1726. 6. Of a means or 
Procedure, language, etc.: Harsh, rough, 
Violent ME. 7. Naut. (opp. to clea 
Entangled, embarrassed, or contrary t: 
(Adm. Smyth). Const. of, ton. 1627. 
dui face is fowle with weeping Job 16:16. A 
ae noyse HOLLAND. 2. A f. charge 1756, deed 
bt acai blow 1707. T. riding 1892. Phr, F. 
poss astball)s a ball that falls outside the lines 
thira t rom the home base through the first and 
frahiy bases. P. play: unfair conduct in a game, 
Seale unair or treacherous (and often violent) 
Ware, E In foule wether at my booke to sit 
WYATT. 5. In the teeth of a f. wind 1883. 6. War 
pied Kama EMERSON. 7. Phr. To fall, run f. of: 
aes M bs. F. berth, “when a ship anchors in the 
SMYTH.. nother she gives the latter a f. berth 
AUS anchor, the anchor when it hooks some 
oiher anchor, wreck, or cable, or when the slack 
Able is entangled about the upper fluke of it. 

» the badge of the British Admiralty. 
pbs ab» [The adj. used absol. or elipt] 1. 
di at which is foul; something foul OE. 2. A 
inane: in the feet of cattle and sheep. Also, 
RA logs. 1523. 3. (Partly f. Foun v.) A colli- 
Er n or entanglement, esp. in riding, rowing, 

Tang etc. In Baseball: A foul hit. 1754. 
alc befall (see FAIR sb.*).. 3. To claim a f.: to 
and claim the EU in the part of an opponent, 
C. adv. In a foul manner, in various senses 
(see the adj.) ME. 
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„Foul (faul) v. [In form repr. OE. fülian 
intr. In the trans. use, prob. a new forma- 
tion.] 1. infr. To be or become foul. 2. trans. 
To render filthy or dirty; to deflle ME. 3. 
Jig. To pollute (with guilt); to dishonour, di 
grace ME. 4. To make ugly; to deface, dis- 
figure ME. 5. Chiefly Naul. To cause to 
become entangled. Also, to jam or block; to 
make (a sea bottom) foul or obstructed. 1726, 
b. intr. To get foul 1857. c. trans. To run 
foul of 1859. 6. Sporting and Games. To 
handle or strike an opponent in a foul man- 
ner. Baseball. To hit a foul ball. 

1. Prince's breech-loader fouls in the proportion 
[etc.] 1858. 2. To f. a smock SWIFT. 3. With 
hands not fouled with confiscation BURKE. 5. A 
ship..fouled her propeller 1892. b. The chain 
fouled on the windlass 1860. c. She fouled the 
pier 1859. 

TFoul, fowle, v.2 ME. [- (O)Fr. fouler; 
see FULL v.*, For v.'] trans. To trample, 
tread, tread down —1643, 

Foulard (fular, fulüiid). 1864. [- Fr. 
foulard, of unkn. origin.] 1. A thin flexible 
material of silk, or of silk and cotton. 2. A 
handkerchief of this 1879. 

tFou-lder, v. 1559. [- OFr. fou()drer, f. 
fou(Ddre (mod. foudre); cf. FOUDROYANT.] 
irans. To flash or thunder forth. Also absol. 
—1594. 

Foully (faulli adv. OE. [f. FOUL a. + 
-LY*; in OE. füllie.] In a foul manner; 
filthily ME.; hideously ME.; abominably, 
cruelly, treacherously ME.; obscenely OE.; 
insultingly ME.; tgrievously —1655. 

F. murdered Miss BRADDON, slandered MAC- 
AULAY. 

Foul-mouthed (fau-ljmau:ód), a. 1596. [f. 
Foul a. + MovrH sb. + -Ep*.] Using obscene, 
profane, or scurrilous language. Hence 
Fou'Imou:thedness. 

Foulness (fau-Inés). ME. [f. Foun a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
foul (see FOUL a.). Also coner. Foul matter. 

The f. of the linen PEPYS, of the Ways and 
Weather PENN. concr. Foulnesses without 
number 1790. 

Foumart (fj'müat) ME. [Early forms 
folmarde, fulmert, fullimart, t. fil Foun (i.e. 
stinking) + mart (see MARTEN). 1. The 
polecat (Putorius fætidus) ME. 2. altrib., as 
f.-skin; f.-dog, a dog used for hunting the f. 

Found (faund), sb. 1540. [f. FOUND v.] 
The process of founding (metal, ete.). 

+Of f. (Sc.) = of cast metal; Cross-bows, hagbuts 
of f. SCOTT. 

Found: pa. pple. of FIND v. 

Found (faund), v.! Pa. t. and pple. found- 
ed. ME. [- (O)Fr. fonder :- L. fundare, f. 
fundus bottom, foundation.] 1. trans. To lay 
the base or substructure of; to set on a firm 
ground or base; to base, ground. Also refl. 
and intr. (for refl.) b. To serve as the base of 
1690. 2. To begin the building of, be the first 
builder of ME. 3. fig. To originate, create, 
initiate ME. tb. To endow —1612. 14. To 
fasten or attach to. Also fig. ~1641. 

1. It fell not, for it was founded upon a rock 
Mi 7:25. Our understanding cannot in this 


y f. itself but on sensible things MILT. I f. 
upon the evidence of my senses 1882. b. A folio 
Common-place Founds the whole pile, of all his 
works the base POPE. 2. I founded palaces, and 
planted bowers PRIOR. 3. To f. a school of 
novelists L. STEPHEN. 

Found (faund), v.2 ME. [- (O)Fr. fondre i= 
L. fundere pour, melt.] Tl. (rans. To mix 
together. 2. To melt (metal) and run it into a 
mould; to form (an article by running 
molten metal into a mould; to cast 1562. b. 
To melt or fuse (the materials for making 
glass); to make (glass) by melting the 
materials in a furnace 1782. 

2. Veins. -of mineral. . Whereof to f. . . their balls 
Of missive ruin MILT. Hence Founding vbl. sb. 

Foundation (faundé!-Jon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
fondation — L. fundatio. f. fundal-, pa. ppl. 
‘stem of fundare; sce FOUND v.', -I0N.] 1. The 
action of founding or building upon a firm 
substrueture; the state or fact of being 
founded. Also fig. 2, esp. The establishing of 
an institution, together with provision for its 
perpetual maintenance ME. fb. The charter 
of establishment or incorporation —1546. 3. 
That which is founded or established by 
endowment; an endowed institution (e.g. & 


FOUNDER 


monastery, college, or hospital) 1513. b. The 
endowment ME. 4. The solid ground, basis, 
or principle, on which anything (material or 
immaterial) is founded ME. 5. transf. That 
upon which any structure is built up; e.g, in 
Dress-making, an underskirt over which the 
outer skirt is hung or draped; stiffening for a 
garment; etc. 1874. 

1. The f, of the world John 17: 24, of the Empire 
of Baghdad LANE. 2. The f. of religious houses 
1859. 3. Corpus is a very small establishment,— 
twenty fellows and twenty scholars, with four 
exhibitioners, form the f. COLERIDGE. Phr. On 
M f.: said of the members of an endowed college, 
ete. 

Comb.: f. -school, an endowed school; -stone, 
one of the stones forming the f. of a building; also, 
a stone laid to celebrate the founding of the 
edifice; also fig.; f. stop, (a) an organ-stop whose 
pipes are in unison with, or one or more octaves 
higher or lower than, the piano strings sounded 
by the corresponding keys: opp. to mutation stop; 
(b) any one of the fundamental flue stops, as 
contrasted with the reed stops, etc. 

Hence Founda-tional a. of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a f.; fundamental. Founda-:tioner, 
one who is on the f. of an endowed school or 
college. Founda-tionless a. without f., baseless. 

Founded (fau:ndéd), ppl. a. 1005. [f. 
FOUND v.' + -ED'.] Based, having a (speci- 
fied) base (with qualifying adv.)  TAlso 
without adv. = ‘well founded’, etc. 

Macb. 11. iy. 22. Thy hopes are not ill founded 
MILT. Sams. 1504. 

Founder (fau-nder), sb.' ME. [f. FOUND 
v.! + -ER!.] 1, ‘One who raises an edifice; one 
who presides at the erection of a city’ (J.). 
2. One who institutes for the first time; tan 
originator (of a custom, etc.) ME. 3. One 
who founds and endows (an institution) 
ME. t4. One who maintains another —1613. 

Phr. Founders'-shares, (-parts) pl., shares 
issued to the so-called founders of a public com- 
pany, as part of the consideration for the con- 
cession, scheme, etc., which is taken over, and 
not forming a part of the ordinary capital. 
Founders’ shares are now somewhat discredited. 
Hence Fou'ndress, a female f. 

Founder (faundoa) sb. ME, [f. FOUND 
v.*, perh. after (O)Fr. fondeur.] 1. One who 
casts metal, or makes articles of cast metal, 
Often specialized as bell-, iron-, type-f. 2. 
One who founds glass 1853 

Comb.: founder's dust, charcoal powder and 
coke and coal dust ground fine and sifted for 
casting purposes; founder's sand, a species of 
sand obtained from Lewisham, Kent, and else- 
where, for making foundry moulds. 

Founder (fau-ndoa), sb. 1577. [prob. f. 
found, pa. pple. of FIND v. + -ER.] fl. = 
Finper, 2. Lead-mining. (Derbysh.) The first 
finder of a vein; hence, a miner 1601. 3. That 
portion of a lead-mine which is given to the 
first finder of a vein; hence, the part first 
worked 1653. 

Founder (fau-ndoa), sb.‘ 1547. [f. FOUNDER 
v.] 1. Inflammation of the laminar struc- 
tures of a horse’s foot, usually caused by 
overwork; a similar disease in dogs. 2. A 
rheumatic affection of the muscles of the 
chest in horses. Called also body-, chest-f. 
1737. 

Founder (faundoa), v. ME. [- OFr. 
fondrer send to the bottom, submerge, but 
for the most part aphetic of tafounder (XIV) 
tenfounder (xv) — OFr. *afondrer, esfondrer, 
enfondrer, mod. effondrer :- Rom. *ex-, 
infundorare (cf. med.L. infunderare), f. ex- 
Ex-!, In-* + *fundor-, taken as stem of L. 
fundus bottom.) fl. trans. To burst or 
smash in. ME. only. 12. To send to the 
bottom —1490. 3. intr. Of earth, a building, 
etc.: To fall down, give way 1480. TAlso 
causal. —1656. 4, intr. To stumble violently, 
collapse; to fall lame; occas., to sink or stick 
fast (in mire or bog). (Chiefly of a horse or 
its rider.) ME. 5. frans. To cause to break 
down or go lame; esp, to cause to have the 
founder; also fig. 1589. 6. intr. Of a vessel: 
To fill with water and sink 1600. Also fig. 
7. trans. To cause to fill with water and sink 
1659. 48. erron, = F. fondre: To burst (into 
tears) 1477. 

4. For which his hors for feere gan to turne, And. 
leep asyde, and foundred as he leep CHAUCER. To 
f. in a quicksand 1875. 5. O stumbling jade. . 
Plague f. thee 1608. 6. fig. But in this point All 
his trickes f. SHAKS. 
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Founderous (fau-nderes), a. 1707. (f. 
FOUNDER v. + -OUS.] Causing or likely to 
cause to founder; full of ruts and holes. 

Foundling (fau-ndlin). (ME. fundling, 
perh. alt. of contemp. and synon. tfunding 
(f. fund-, pa. ppl. stem of FIND + -ING?) by 
substitution of -LING!; perh. after (M)Du. 
vondeling.] A deserted infant; a child whom 
there is no one to claim. Also transf. and fig. 

Comb.: f.-hospital, t-house, an institution for 
the reception of foundlings; -stone, an erratic 
boulder. 

Foundry (fau-ndri). 1601. [f. FOUND v.* + 
-RY, perh. after (O)Fr. fonderie.] 1. The art 
or business of casting metal; concr. castings. 
2. An establishment in which founding of 
metal or glass is carried on. Also fig. 1645. 

Comb.: f.-iron, iron containing sufficient carbon 
to make it suitable for castings; -proof, the final 
proof before stereotyping or eleetrotyping. 
Fount" (faunt). Chiefly poet, 1593. [prob. 
back-formation from FOUNTAIN, after mount, 
mountain.) A spring, source, FOUNTAIN. 

As cleere as Founts in July SHaxs. Hence 
Fou'nting ppl. a, welling up like a spring. Hoop. 

Fount* (faunt), font (font). Also found; 
cf. FUND. 1683. [Alteration of FONT sb.* 
(whieh remains an alternative form) — Fr. 
Jonte, f. fondre FOUND v.*] Printing. A 
complete set of type of a particular face and 
size, Also fully, f. of letter or type. 
Fountain (fau-ntén). late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
fontaine :- late L. fontana, subst. use (sc. 
aqua water) of fontanus, f. fons, font- spring, 
fountain.] 1. A spring of water issuing from 
the earth; also, the head-spring or source of a 
stream or river. Now arch. or poet. 1450. 
b. fig. A spring, source, well. (Often in pl.) 
ME. 2. A jet or stream of water made to 
rise or spout up artificially; the structure 
built for such a jet or stream to rise and 
fall in; also, an erection in a public place for 
à constant supply of water for drinking 
1500. b. A metal vessel or box for aerated 
water (cf. soda-f.) 1873. 3. Her. A roundel, 
barry wavy of six, argent and azure 1610. 4. 
A reservoir or compartment for holding oil, 
ink, etc., in a printing press, an Argand 
lamp, ete, 5. altrib., as in f. light, ete. 1645. 
1. Making Rivers to ascend to their Fountains 
Ray. b. The Crown is the f. of honour Lp. 
BROUGHAM. 2. Like a Fountaine, with an hundred 
spouts SHAKS. Modern drinking fountains 1882. 
Comb.: f.-fish, a ctenophora: n, à pen fur- 
nished with an ink-reservoir; -pipe, one which 
supplies a f. with water; -tree, the deodar; also, 
“a tree in the Canary Isles which distills water 
from its leaves’ (W.); +-water, spring-water. 
Hence Fountained ppl. a. having a f. or 
fountains. Fou-ntainless a. without fountains. 
Fou'ntainlet, a little f. FULLER. Fou'ntainous 
4. of the nature of a f. (lit. and fig.); containing 
springs of water. 

Fou:ntain-head. 1585. [See HEAD sb. 9.] 
l. The head-spring or source of a stream. 
2. fig. The chief or prime source of anything; 
esp. of information, news, etc. 1606. 

2. To trace an error to its fountain-head is to 
refute it BENTHAM, 

Fountful (fau-ntful), a. poe. 1611. [f. 
Fount! + -FUL.] Full of founts or springs. 

Four (f6°1). [OE. féower = OFris. fiüwer, 
fiör, OS. fiwar, fiuwar, fiori, OHG. fior, fier 
(Du., G. vier), ON. fjórir, Goth. fidwór :- 
Gme. *pelwor- :- IE. *quetwér-, whence 
Skr. catwáras, catür-, Gr. réccapes, L. quatuor.) 
The cardinal number next after three. 
Symbols 4, iv or IV. 

A. as adj. 1. In concord with the sb. ex- 
pressed. 2, With ellipsis of sb. ME. 

1. Phr. Within the f. seas: within the boundaries 
of Great Britain. The f. corners (of the earth, etc.): 
the uttermost parts. 2. Be sure to come at f. (sc. 
hours of the clock) SWIFT. A barouche and f. 
(sc. horses) 1858. Phr. tOn (upon, etc.) all f. (sc. 
feet); now on ALL-FOURS. 

B. as sb. 1. The abstract number four ME. 
2, A set of four persons or things; e.g. a four- 
oared boat or a crew of four oarsmen 
(whence Fours, races for four-oared boats); 
(Cricket) a hit fof which four runs are 
spores oie. 1000. i 

. Phr. In fours: arranged in groups of f.: 7 
in p iogravhy, the number of Raven in a sheet or 
gathering. 

Comb.: f.-ale, ale sold at foi Y 
seentred arch (Arch), one described from. E 
centres; f-corner, -Cornered 
-course (Agric.), a f. 


adjs,, square; 
years’ series of crops in 
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rotation; -dimensional a. (Math.), of or belong- 
ing to a fourth dimension; -dimensioned a., 
having f. dimensions; -field course (Agric.), a 
series of crops grown in f. fields in rotation; f. 
figures, one thousand pounds or over; -foot 
(way), the space (really 4 ft. 81 in.) between the 
rails on which the train runs; f. hundred (U.S.) 
the exclusive social set of any place; f. -inch a., 
that measures f. inches, also elipt. = four inch 
rope; -oar, a boat rowed with f. oars; -oared a., 
propelled by f. oars or oarsmen; -part a. (Mus.), 
composed for f. parts or voices; -post, -posted 
adjs., (of a bedstead) having f. posts (to support a 
canopy and curtains); -poster, a f.-posted bed- 
stead ; -pounder, (a) a gun to carry a four-pound 
shot; (b) something weighing f. pounds, as a loaf; 
-stroke attrib., (of internal combustion engines) 
having a cycle of four strokes, intake, compres- 
sion, combustion, and exhaust; -way(s, the place 
where two roads cross or f. roads meet; -way a. 
(in four-way cock or valve), having communication 
with four pipes, 

tFourb(e, sb. 1654. [- Fr. fourbe masc. 
cheat, impostor, (fem. imposture) xv in 
thieves' cant, f. fourber cheat, f. fourbe adj., 
= It. furbo adj. astute, sb. cunning person.] 
1. A cheat, an impostor —1761. 2. A trick, an 
imposture —1691. 

Fourché(e (furfe), a. 1706. [- Fr. fourchée 
forked, f. fourche (pitch-)fork.) Her. 
Divided into two parts towards the ex- 
tremity. 

Fourchette (furfet). 1764. [- Fr. four- 
chette, dim of fourche; see FORK, -ETTE.] A 
fork; something forked or fork-like. a. Anat. 
The thin commissure, by which the labia 
majora of the pudendum unite together, 
b. Surg. A forked instrument formerly used 
to divide the frenum of the tongue when 
short 1854. c. Ornith. The furcula of a bird 
1854. 

Fourfold (fo*ato»1d). 
-FOLD.] 

A. adj. 1. Consisting of four things; made 
up of four parts ME. 2. Quadruple OE. 

1. A f. advantage BOYLE. Comb. f.-visaged adj. 

B. adv. In fourfold proportion 1535. 


OK. |f. Four + 


And he shall restore the lamb f. 2 Sam. 12:6, 
C. sb. A fourfold amount ME. 
I restore him foure fold Luke 19 Hence 


Fou-rfold v. to assess in a f. ratio, U.S. 

Four-foot, a. Obs. exc. poet. ME. |f. 
Four a. + Foor sb.) = next. 

Fou-r-foo:ted, a. ME. [f. as prec. + 
-ED*.) Having four feet, quadruped; pèr- 
taining to quadrupeds. 

Birds and four-footed beasts BERKELEY. 

\Fourgon (furgon). 1848. [Fr.] A bag- 
gage-wagon, a van. 

Four-handed, a. 1774. [f. Four + HAND 
8b. + -ED*] 1. Having four feet which 
resemble hands; quadrumanous. 2, Suitable 
for four persons 1824. 

l. The fourhanded mole TENNYSON. 2. Four- 
handed cribbage 1824. 

Fourierism (fa°-tiériz’m). 1841. [- Fr. 
Fourierisme, f. the name Fourier; see -1SM.) 
A system invented by the French socialist 
Charles Fourier for the reorganization of 
society; phalansterianism. So Fourrierist, 
Fou-rierite, an adherent of Fourierism: 
also attrib, 

Four-in-hand. 1793. 1. A vehicle with 
four horses driven by one person. 2. quasi- 
adv. With a four-in-hand 1812. 3. atírib., as 
Sour-in-hand club, etc. 1849; quasi-adj. 1799. 

l. The four-in-hands of the Yorkshire squires 
DISRAELI. 3, quasi-adj. The tobacco-smoking, 
four-in-hand Miss Coventry WHYTE MELVILLE. 

Fou-r-leaved, a. 1450. [f. Four + LEAF 
+ -ED'.] Having four leaves. 

Four-leaved grass: +a. a four-leaved variety of 
Trifolium repens; b. the plant Paris quadrifolia. 

Fourling (fo*alip). 1855, [f. Four sb. + 
-LING'.] 1. One of four children born at the 
same time. (Dicts.) 2. Min. A twin crystal 
made up of four independent individuals 
(Cent. Dict.). 

Fourneau. 1678. [- Fr. fourneau furnace, 
oven, stove.] Mil. A cavity in which powder 
is placed for blasting. 

Four o'clock. 1756. 1. (More fully four 
o'clock flower.) The plant Mirabilis jalapa or 
Marvelof Peru. (Its flowers open in theafter- 
noon; hence the name.) 2. The Australian 
friar-bird, Philemon corniculatus, so called 
from its cry 1848. 3. A seed-head of the 
dandelion 1883. 4, A light meal taken by 


FOUR-WHEELER 


workmen about four o'clock in the afternoon 
1825. 

Fourpence (fo?-1péns), 1722, If. FOUR a, + 
PENCE.) A sum of money or coin equal to 
four pennin 
Fourpence-halfpenny: app. the Irish si 
Elizabeth: the Lrish shilling of ths ee eee 
was called and valued at ninepence, The 
[Spanish] half real. .is called. ‚in New England, f, 
ha'penny, or simply f. BARTLETT. 

Fourp: ly (fó*apéni) a. 1481. [f, Four 
*.] 1, That costs or is valued at 
fourpence; quasi-sb. à fourpenny piece, 2, F, 
nail: a nail 14 in. long, of which 4 Ibs, go to 
the thousand (i.e. 10 nominal hundreds or 
1120), 


Fou'rrier. Obs. exc. Hist. 1481. [= Ft, 
fourrier quartermaster, OFr, forrier; see 
FORAYER.] 1. = FoRAYER. 2. A quarter 


master 1678. 
Fourscore (fó*- 1a. ME. [f. FOUR a; 
+ SCORE sb.] Four times twenty, eighty, 
Now arch. or rhet. 


Foursome (f6% asim). 15 .. [f. FOUR a. + 
"SOME, ] 
A. adj. 1. Four (together) Also absol, 


2. Performed by four persons together 1814, 

2. A Scotch f. reel Scorr. 

B. sb. Golf. A match in which four players 
take part, two against two, the partners on 
each side playing alternately 1867. 

Four-square. ME. [f. Four + SQUARE a.) 

A. adj. Having four equal sides; square. 
Also transf. and jig. b. quasi-adv. In & 
square form or position ME. 

b. That tower of strength Which stood fours 
square to all the winds that blew TENNYSON, 

B. sb. A figure having four equal sides 1587, 

Fourteen (foó*iti-n, fó*"atin). [OE. féower- 
liene = Oris, fiuwertine, OS. fiertein (Du. 
veertien), OHG., fiorzehan (G. vierzehn), ON. 
fjórián, Goth. fidwortaihun; see Four, 
-TEEN.] The cardinal number composed of 
ten and four. Symbols 14, xiv, or XIV. 

A. as adj. In concord with the sb, ex- 
pressed. 2. With ellipsis of sb. 1480, t3. = 
FOURTEENTH a. —1553. 

J . night: a fortnight, 2. Shee's not four- 
pest suet Jomb. f.-gun a. (a vessel) carrying 
f. guns. 

B. as sb. 1, The abstract number TO 
OE. 2. pl. Candles fourteen to the poun 
1883. " 

Hence Fourtee-ner, a poem of f. lines; also 


ne of f. syllables. 
Syorrtecath (forrtinp, fóvatinp). Igi 
Jëowertëopa, ME. fourtethe, „Superseded. l by 
fourtend (after ON. fjdrtdndi), "lenpe, i "i 
XVI) -teenth; see -T -ru*] The Ec. 
numeral belonging to the cardinal four Hr 
A. adj. in concord with sb. expressed; 
ellipt. 
NM one of 14 equal parts of any. whole. d 
B. sb. A fourteenth part. D. MA 
octave or replicate of the seventh 1597. 
Hence Fourteenthly adr, in the f. place. 08. 
Fourth (fo*up). [OE. Pewee E 
fiordo (Du. vierde), OHG. fiordo « . 
ON. fjórði :— *fi(d)worpon t IE. 
-twrto, whence also L. quartus, Gi 
Skr. caturthás.] The à or 
belonging to the cardinal four. 22. 
A. adj. 1. In concord with sb. eae 
With ellipsis of sb. sp. of aS 5 (of Jul) 
ü F. es see h Declaration 
.S., the anniversa Wound) 
: . Also quasi-sb. of 
epa ‘part, taal ons of four equal parts 
(xg it in 
"B. 20. 1. The traction indicated by Due 
the fourth place in any system m ru 
having a constant modulus 1594. "liatopio 
part. 1741. 3. Mus. A the 
degrees above or below any 


 qweturtos, 
T. rérupon 
numeri 


i tone; 
given n 


degrees distant from it; 
bination of two such ton 
Articles of the fourth degre’ a 
the f. 
Tilence Fou-rthly adv. in the f. place, fof : 
time. dd 
Fou-r-wheeled, a. 1622. (t. eng upon 
"WHEEL sb. + -ED?.] Having OFT " 
four wheels. + ERIS 
Four-whee-ler. 1846. itam a four- 
A vehicle with four wheels; 
wheeled hackney carriage. 


FOUTRE 


Foutre, fouter (fūtəı). 1597. [- (O)Fr. 
fouire :— L. futuere (the inf. used subst.).] A 
term of contempt, 

^^ footra [Q. footre] for the World, and World- 
lings base SHARKS. A cowardly foutre MARRYAT. 

Fovea (io*vii). 1849. [- D, fovea small 
pit.] Anat., Zool., Bot. A small depression or 
pit; esp. a depression of the retina of the eye. 
Hence Fo-veal a. of or pertaining to or 
situated in a f. (Dicts.) Fo-veate, Fo-veated 
adjs. marked with fovere, pitted. 

|Foveola (foviólà). 1849. [L., dim. of 
FovEA.] A small fovea. Hence Fo-veolate, 
Fo-veolated adjs. marked with small 
fovem; pitted. var. Fo-veole. 

Fovilla (fovilă). 1793. [mod.L., used by 
Linneus in 1766; perh. an alteration of 
favilla.] Bot. The substance contained in the 
pollen-cells. 

Fowage, var. of FEUAGE. 

Fowl (faul, sb. (OK. fuyol = Oris. 
fugel, OS. fugal, OHG. fogal (Du. G., vogel), 
ON. fugl, Goth. fugls - Gme, *fo3laz, *fuslaz, 
f. *flus- *fleug- FLY v.] 1. Any feathered 
vertebrate animal; Birp 2. Now rare 
exe. collect. 12. Winged creatures. Also 
collect. in pl. sense, —1648. 3. A barn-door 
fowl, a domestic cock or hen; a bird of the 
genus Gallus. Often specialized us barn-door-, 
game- etc. f. In U.S. applied also to a 
domestic duck or tur . (The prevailing 
sense.) 1580. 4. The flesh of birds used for 
food. Now only in fish, flesh, fowl, ete. In 
narrower sense: The flesh of the domestic 
fowl. 1073. 

1, Behold the fowls of the air..your heavenly 
Father feedeth them Matt. 6:26, collect, All the f. 
aven were flocking to the feast KINGSLEY. 2. 

ttes, or Rear-mice and other fowle GAGE. 
Comb.: f.-cholera = chicken-cholera (see 
LERA); foot, the plant Ornithopus perpusillus; 
“grass, -meadow-grass, Poa trivialis; -run, à 
place where fowls may run. 

Fowl (faul), v. [OK. fug(e)lian, f. fugol 
(prec.).] intr, To catch, hunt, shoot, or 
snare wildfowl. fb. quasi-rans. To hunt 
over, beat (a bush). B. JONS. 

Such ons as may..lawfully hunt, fish, or f. 
BLACKSTONE. 

Fowler (faudoa). (OE. fug(elere, f. as prec. 
+ -ER] 1. One who hunts wild birds, 
whether for sport or food, esp. with nets. 
Now rare. 12. A kind of light cannon, esp. 
for use on board ship —1642. 

Fowlerite (fau-léroit). 1832. [Named after 
Dr. S. Fowler; see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A flesh- 
red variety of rhodonite containing zine. 
Fow-ling-piece. 1590. [f. Fowh v. + 
Pino sb. II. 3.) 1. A light gun for shooting 
wild fowl. 2. A picture of game 1888. 

Fox (foks), sb. (ON. fox = OS. vuhs (Du. 
vos), OHG. fuhs (G. fuchs) += WGme. *fuxs.) 

I. 1. An animal of the genus Vulpes, having 
Es elongated pointed muzzle and long bushy 
e Usually V. vulgaris, preserved in 
"ngland and elsewhere as a beast of the 
PA 2. fig. A crafty man OE. 3. The fur of 
106 fox 1501. 4, The constellation F'ulpecula 
1408, 5. Somo beast or fish likened to a fox, 
fae the gommeous dragonet (Callionymus 
ura), called also f.-fish. Flying-fox, Sea-foz 
ko oe words. 1611. 

+ The wily F. remain'd A subtle pilf'ring Foe 
TOMERVTLLE. 2. Go ye, and tell that f. [Herod], 
Pohold, I east out devils Luke 13:32. 3. Furd with 

Xe and Lamb-skins too Meas. for M. 111. ii. 9. 

IL Obscure senses. fl, A kind of sword; 
perhaps ao called from the figure of a wolf, 
15 certain sword-blades, being mistaken for a 
Wy pital: 2. Naut, A sort of strand, formed 
RA i ig several rope-yarns together, and 
M as a seizing, or for mats, etc. 1709. 3. A 
c S driven into a split in the end of a bolt 
fes led a foz-bolt 1874. 4. In U.S. Colleges: A 
sbinan. Of. Ger. fuchs. 1839. 
citri p. your f., and let us be jogging SCOTT. 
cong? and Comb. 1. General: as f.-bitch, -burrow, 
aet Cub, -earl n, trap, ete. 

Bund ep n eagle, a beagle used for f.- 
ofa f.: sme t (see sense 1I. 3); -brush, the tail 
yellow col ise, = FOX-HUNT; -colour, a reddish- 
tunes plour, whence f.-coloured adj.; -evil, a 
Sease in which the hair falls off, alopeci 
used for’ Lian ariety of hound trained and 
thin wor L-hunting: -key, ^a splitcotter with a 

edge of steel driven into the end to prevent 
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its working back'; -sleep, a pretended sleep; 
-terrier, one of a breed of short-haired terriers, 
used for unearthing foxes, but kept chiefly as 
pets; -trot, a pace with short steps, as in changing 
from trotting to walking; also, an American 

ice; as vb.; -wedge, a long wedge driven 
between two other wedges with their thick ends 
placed in the opposite direction; 1-whelp, a cub 
of the f. (used also as a term of contempt); 
-wood, decayed wood, esp. such as emits a 
phosphorescent light (U.8.) 

b. in names of animals, etc., more or less re- 
sembling the f.; f-bat = FLYING-FOX; -fish, 
see FOX I. 5; -lynx, a variety of lynx; -moth, a 
greyish-brown European bombycid moth (Lasio- 
campa rubi); -shark, the sea-fox (Alopias vulpes); 
-snake, a large harmless snake of the United 
States (Coluber vulpinus); -sparrow, a N. Amer. 
sparrow (Passerella ili -squirrel, a N, 
Amer. squirrel (Sciurus cinereus, S. niger, ete.) 

c. in plant names: f.-bane, Aconitum vulparia; 
-berry = BEARBERRY; -grape, a U.S. name for 
several species of wild grapes. 

d. in names of games in which one of the players 
acts as a f.: f. and geese, a game played on a 
board with pegs, draughtsmen, or the like; f. and 
hounds, a boys’ game in which the ‘hounds’ 
chase the ‘fox’; ff. in or to the or thy hole, a 
boys’ game in which they lift up one leg and hop 
on the other, 

Fox (foks) v. 1507. [f. prec. sb.] 1. tirans. 

To play the fox for; intr. to play the fox, 
sham. Now dial. und slang. 1602. 2. trans. To 
intoxicate 1611. fAlso transf. and fig. 13. 
trans. To pierce with a fox (see Fox sb. IT. 1) 
—1589. 4. trans. To discolour (the leaves of a 
book) 1848. 5. intr. Of beer: To turn sour in 
fermenting; also trans, (causatively) 1744. 
6. To repair (boots or shoes) by renewing the 
upper leather 1796. 7. intr. To hunt the fox. 
U.S, 1887. 
!. The last of whom I did almost f. with Margate 
ale Pepys. Hence Foxed ppl. a. intoxicated; re- 
paired by foxing; discoloured by decay; stained 
with brownish-yellow spots; etc, 

Foxery (tokséri). ME. |f. Fox sb. + 
-pry.] The character or behaviour of a fox, 
wiliness, cunning. 

Fox-fire. Now only U.S. 1183. The 
phosphorescent light emitted by decayed 
timber, 

Fox-fu'r. 1599. The fur of the fox; a 
gown trimmed with fox-fur. Hence Fo-x- 
furred a. trimmed with fox-fur; wearing 
fox-fur, or a fox-furred gown. 

Fox-glove (fo-ksglov). [OB. foxesglofa, f. 
gen. sing. of for; the Norw. revebjelle 
*fox-bell’ shows similar unexpl. assoc. with 
the animal] 1. The popular name of 
Digitalis purpurea, a common ornamental 
flowering plant. b. Used in medicine: see 
D1crrauis. 1801. 2, Applied to plants of other 
genera; e.g. formerly to the Mullein 1587. 3. 
attrib, 1811. 

1. Fox-glove and nightshade, side by side, Em- 
blems of punishment and pride SCOTT. 

Fo:x-hunt. 1816. The chase of a fox with 
hounds, So Fo:x-hunting vbl. sb. the sport 
of hunting the fox. Fo-x-hunter, -hunts- 


man, ete. 


fFo:xish, a. ME. [See -ISP*.] Fox-like; 
also fig. -1699. 
Foxite (fokseit). 1782. [See -ITE] A 


political follower of Charles James Fox. 
Also attrib. 

Fox-like (fo'ksloik), a. 1577. |f. Fox sb. 
+ LIKE a.) Like a fox; esp. crafty. 

+Fo-xly. ME. [f. as prec. + -LY},%. 

A. adj. Crafty, cunning —1594. 

B. adv. Craftily. 

Foxship (foksJip). [S -SHIP.) The 
character or qualities of a fox. Cor. IV. ii. 18. 

Fo-xtail. ME. [f. Fox sb. + Tat sb.'] 1. 
The tail of a fox, a fox’s brush. Formerly a 
jester’s badge. 2. a. One of various species of 
grass with soft brush-like spikes of flowers, 
esp. Alopecurus pratensis 1552. b. A club- 
moss (Lycopodium clavatum) 1866. 3. Metall. 
The cinder obtained in the last stage of the 
charcoal-finery process 1873. 

Comb.: f.-saw, a dovetail saw; -wedging, a 
method of fixing a tenon in a mortise by splitting 
the end of the tenon and inserting a projecting 
wedge, then entering the tenon into the mortise 
and driving it home. 

Foxy (foksi), a. 1528. [f. Fox sb. + -Y'] 
1. Fox-like; crafty. 2. Fox-coloured, reddish 
brown or yellow 1850; in Painting, over-hot in 
colouring 1783. 3. Used to denote various 


FRACTIOUS 


defects of colour and quality resulting from 
age, damp, improper treatment, etc. 1805. 
4. Of beer, wine, etc.: Turned sour, not 
properly fermented 1847. 5, Of grapes: 

Having the coarse flayour of the fox-grape 
(Webster). 

1. Modred's narrow f. face TENNYSON. 2. In 
some of the England series there is a violent f. 
tone, very hot and oppressive THORNBURY 
Turner V. 342. Hence Fo'xiness. 

tFoy, sb.' 1590. [— (O)Fr. foi seo FAY sb.']; 
Fabs allegiance, fealty. Also as an exclam, 

Foy (foi), sb.* Now dial. 1496. [- Du foot 
tip, gratuity, MDu. foye, voye — Fr. voie way, 
journey.] A parting entertainment, present, 
etc., given by or to one setting out on a 
journey. 

He did at the Dog give me, and some other 
friends of his, his f., he being to set sail to-day 
PEPYS. 

|Foyer (fwaye). 1859. [Fr. = hearth, home 
:- Gàllo-Rom. *focarium, f. L. focus fire.] 
1. = Focus 4.1878. 2. Orig., the green-room 
in French theatres; now usually, a large 
room in a theatre, etc., to which the audience 
may retire during the intervals. 

Foysen, -so(u)n, -zon, etc., 
FOISON. 

Fozy (fóvzi, a. Sc. and dial. 1821. [Cf. 
Du. voos spongy ; also Norw. fos spongy, LG. 
fussig porous, spongy.] Spongy, loose- 
textured; also of flesh = Focay, Also fig. 
‘fat-witted’. Hence Fo-ziness. 

Frab (frwb), v. dial. 1848. [Of symbolic 
origin; cf. CRAB v.*] trans. To harass, worry. 

Fracas (fraka; in U.S. fré"küs). 1727. 
| Vr. fracas, f. fracasser = It. fracassare make 
an uproar.) A disturbance, uproar, brawl. 

Frache. ? Obs. 1002. (Of unkn. origin.) A 
metal tray for holding lass-ware in the 
annealing process. 

+Fra‘cid, a. 1055. [- L. fracidus soft, 
mellow (of olives); later over-ripe (úmépwpos 
Gloss. Philox), f. fraz, pl. fraces lees of oil; 
see -ID',] Rotten from over-ripeness. 

Fra-cted, ppl. a. 1547. |f. L. fract- (see 
next) + -EDi] Mer, Having a part dis- 
placed as if broken 1828. 

Fraction (fre-kfon), sb, ME. [- (O)Fr. 
fraction ~ Chr.L. fractio breaking (as of 
bread), f. fract-, pa. ppl. stem of L. frangere 
break; see -I0N.] l. The action of breaking 
1504. 12. The result of breaking; the state 
of being broken; à broken place, breach, 
fissure, rupture; spec. in Surg. a fracture 
—1798. 13. Discord, dissension; a rupture; 
brawling -1721. 4. Something broken off; a 
portion; a fragment 1606. 5. Arith, and Alg. 
One or more aliquot parts of a unit or whole 
number; an expression for a definite portion 
of a unit or magnitude ME. 

1. Though it may be said. .that he suffreth f. or 
breaking in the Sacrament when it is broken. . yet 
[ete.] 1602. 4. Crumbling into Fractions and Fac- 
tions 1657. Jommon or vulgar fractions: those 


obs. if. 


Fractional (fræ'kfonăl), a. 1075. |f. prec. 
+ -AL'.| Of, pertaining to, or dealing with a 
fraction or fractions; comprising or con- 
stituting a fraction; of the nature of a 
fraction. Hence, Incomplete, partial, in- 
significant. 

F. currency: a small coin, or paper notes, in 
circulation, of less value than the monetary unit 
(Webster) F. distillation: see DISTILLATION, 
Hence Fra-ctionally adv. 

Fractionary (fre-kfoniri), a. 1074. [f. us 
prec. + -ARY.] a. = prec. b. Dealing with 
or carried on by fractions or fragmenta 1840. 
c. Tending to divide into fractions 1807. 

Fractionate (frækfone't), v. 1807. |f. as 
prec. + -ATE*.] trans. To separate (a 
mixture) by distillation or otherwise into 
portions of differing properties, Hence 
Fractionation, the action of fractionating. 

Fractionize (free-kfonoiz), v. 1675. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] trans. (and absol. To break 
up into fractions. 

Fractious (fræ'kfes), a. 1725. [f. FRACTION 
(sense 3) + -0US, prob. after faction, factious.] 


FRACTURE 


Refractory, unruly; now chiefly, 
fretful; esp. of children. 

A terribly peevish f. fellow W. IRVING. F. cows 
1880. Hence Fra'ctious-ly adv., -ness. 

Fracture (fre-ktiüz) sb. 1525. [- (O)Fr. 
fracture or L. fractura, f. fract-; see FRACTION, 
-URE.] 1, The action of breaking or fact of 
being broken; breakage; spec. in Surg. the 
breaking of a bone, ete. 1541. 2. The result 
of breaking; a crack, division, split; ta 
splinter 1641. 3. The appearance of the fresh 
surface in a mineral, when broken irregularly 
by the blow of a hammer 1794. 4. Phonology. 
Diphthongization of a vowel before a con- 
sonant group 1891. 

Fracture (fro-ktiüi) v. 1612. [f. prec. sb.) 
1. (rans. To cause a fracture in, esp. a bone, 
etc.; to break; to crack, 2. intr. for refi. To 
suffer fracture; to break 18... 

1. To f, a rib 1803, parts of a machine 1858. 

llFraenulum (frī-niŭlðm). 1700. [mod.L., 

dim. of FRÆNUM; see -ULE.] Anat. A small 
frenum; a frenum. 

lFranum, frenum (frinóm) Pl. -na. 
1741. [L.; = ‘a bridle'.] 1. Anat. A small 
ligament or membranous fold which restrains 
the motion of the organ to which it is 
attached. 2. One of two minute folds of 
skin, in some cirripedes, which serve, 
through the means of a sticky solution, to 
retain the eggs until they are hatched. 
DARWIN, 

Fragile (fre-dsil), a. 1513. [- (O)Fr. 
Jragile or L. fragilis, f. *frag-, base of 
frangere break; see -ILE.] 1. Liable to break 
or be broken; brittle; easily destroyed. Also 
fig. Of persons, etc. = Frair, 1607. 12. 
Liable to err or fall into sin; frail —1548. 

1. Of Bodies, some are F.; and some are Tough, 
but not F. BACON. A single f. life FROUDE. 
Hence Fra-gile-ly adv., -ness. 

Fragility (früdsiliti. ME. {= (O)Fr. 
fragilité or L. fragilitas, f. fragilis; see prec., 
TTY.] 1. The quality of being fragile or 
easily broken; hence, weakness, delicacy 
1474. Also fig. +2. Moral weakness, folly 
71024. 

1. An appearance of delicacy, and even of f.,is 
almost essential to it [beauty] BURKE Jig. The f. 
of life, of beauty JOHNSON, of popular govern- 
ment MAINE. 2. The fragylyte [of Adam and 
Eue) Lp. BERNERS, 

Fragment (fre-gmént). 1531. [- Fr. 
fragment or L. fragmentum, t. *frag-, base of 
frangere break; see -MENT.] 1. A piece broken 
off; a (comparatively) small portion of any- 
thing 1583. 2. transf. and fig. A detached, 
isolated, or incomplete part, e.g. of a writing 
or composition 1531. 

1. John 6:13. Fragments of old walles LITHGOW. 
2. Howe fragmentes or partes of a Globe are 
measured 1571. He conuerses much in fragments 
and Desunt multa’s EARLE. The ‘New Atlantis’ 
is but a f. Jowrrr, 

Hence Fragme-ntal, fra-&mental a. fragmen- 
tary; Geol. consisting of the debris of older rocks, 
he aggregated remains of plants or animals. 
Fra‘gmentally adr. 

Fragmentary (fre-gméntiri), a. 1611. [f. 
prec. + -ARY'.] Of the nature of, or com- 
posed of, fragments; not complete or entire; 
disconnected ; in Geol. composed of fragments 
of previously-existing rocks, etc. Hence 
Fra‘gmentarily adr. Fra:gmentariness. 
var. Frag&menti:tious a. rare. 

Fragmentation (fregménté'-fon). 1881, 
If. as prec. + -ATION.] A breaking or separa- 
tion into fragments; in Biol. separation into 
parts which form new individuals. 

Fragmented (fre-gméntéd), pa. pple. and 
ppl. a. 1830. [f. FRAGMENT + -ED*.] Broken 
into fragments, made fragmentary. 

Fragmentist (free-gméntist), 1874, If. as 
prece. + -IST.] A writer of fragments or of 
works which survive only in fragments. So 
Fra:&mentize v. to break into fragments. 

+Fragor. rare. 1005. [- L. fragor, t. *frag-, 
base of frangere break; see -OR 1.] A loud 

harsh noise, a crash, a din —1702, 

Fragrance (fré-grüns) 1607. [- (O)Fr. 
fragrance or L. fragrantia; see FRAGRANT, 
-ANCE.] Sweetness of smell; sweet or pleasing. 
Scent. 

Eve separate he spies, Veiled i 
P ud i pies, Veiled in a cloud of f. 


cross, 
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Fragrancy (fré^grünsi) Now rare. 1578. 
[f. L. fragrantia; see next, -ANCY.] The 
quality of being FRAGRANT. Also with pl. 

The goblet crown'd Breath'd aromatic fragran- 
cies around POPE. 

Fragrant (fré-grünt) a. 1500. [- Fr. 
fragrant or fragrant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. 
fragrare smell sweet; see -ANT.] Emitting a 
pleasant odour; sweet-smelling. 

F. the fertil earth After soft showers MILT. P. L. 
IV. 645. Hence Fra-grant-ly adv., t-ness. 

Frail (fré'l), sb. [ME. fraiel — OFr. fraiel, of 
unkn. origin. Cf. AL. fraellus, -a, -um.] 1. A 
basket made of rushes, used for figs, 
raisins, etc.; the quantity (30 to 75 Ib.) con- 
tained in this. 2. ‘A rush for weaving 
baskets’ (J.) 1755. 

Frail (fré'l), a. [ME. frele, freel — OFr. 
fraile, frele (mod. frêle) :- L. fragilis FRAGILE.) 
1. Liable to break or be broken; easily 
destroyed. Of immaterial things: Subject to 
casualties, transient. 2. Weak, easily over- 
come ME. 3, Morally weak; unable to 
resist temptation; occas., that lives un- 
chastely ME. t4. Tender. SPENSER. 

1. In that f. bark the lovers sit 1812. A pro- 
founder but a frailer bliss J. MARTINEAU. 2. That 
Imay know how fraile I am Ps. 39:4. 3. Our most 
fraile affections HOOKER. Most likely a child of 
the f. Abbess of Leominster FREEMAN. Hence 
Frai'lly adv. Frai-Iness. 

Fi ty (fré^lti. ME. [- OFr. fraileté = L. 
fragilitas, t. fragilis FRAGILE; sce -ITY.] 1, 
Liability to be crushed or to decay; perish- 
ableness, weakness; an instance of this; 
falso, a flaw. Now rare. 2. Moral weakness; 
instability of mind; liability to err or yield to 
temptation; also, a weakness ME. 

1. The works of man inherit. , Their author's 
f., and return to dust COWPER. 2. No farther 
Seek.,to..draw his frailties from their dread 
abode GRAY. 

fiFraischeur. rare. 1599, [Fr. (now 
fraicheur), f. frais, fraische (now fraiche) 
fresh.] Freshness. —1661. 

Fraise (fré'z), sb.' 1775. [- Fr. fraise, 
transf. use of fraise mesentery of a calf.) 
l. A ruff 1801. 2. Forlif. A palisade, made 
horizontal or slightly inclining to the horizon, 
Placed for defence round a work near the 
berm, 

Fraise (fré!z), sb.* 1874. [- Fr. fraise, 
f. fraiser, enlarge a circular hole.] A tool for 
enlarging a circular hole; also, in Watch- 
making, for cutting teeth in a wheel. 

Fraise (fré'z), v. 1706. [- Fr. Sraiser (see 
F RAISE 8b.1).] trans, To fence or defend with 
or as with a fraise. 

Fraken(e, -yn(e, var. ff, FRECKEN. 

Framable, frameable (fré-müb'], a, 
1977. [f. FRAME v. + -ABLE.] Capable of 
being framed; tconformable. 

Frambesia (frembizii) 1803. [mod. 
L., f. (O)Fr. framboise raspberry; see next, 
-14*-] Path. The yaws. Hence Frambeesioid 
a. likef. 

+Framboise. 1578. [- (O)Fr. framboise — 
Gallo-Rom. *frambosia conflation of fraga 
ambrosia ‘ambrosian strawberry'.] The 
raspberry (Rubus Idzeus). 

Frame (fré'm), sb. ME. [f. FRAME vb.] 

1I. Advantage, benefit. ME. only. 

II. t1. The action of framing, fashioning, or 
constructing; a contrivance —1645. 2. The 
manner or method of framing; construction, 
Structure; constitution, nature 1590. 3. An 
established order, plan, scheme, system, 
esp. of government 1599. tb. A form of 
Words; a formula; a type of syllogism —1739. 
14. Adapted or adjusted condition; order, 
regularity, shape -1810. 5. Mental or 
emotional disposition or state (more ex- 
Dlicitly f. of mind, soul, etc.) 1665. 6. 
F.-up (cf. FRAME v. 8 e) 1907. 

1. John the bastard, Whose spirits toile in f. 


of villanies SHAKS. 2. We have in our inward 


f. various affections BUTLER. 3. But let the f, of 
things disioynt, Both the worlds suffer SHAKS. 4. 
E UU UMS into some f. Haml. 111. ii, 321. 

7 um a Fellow of a very odd F. of mind STEELE. 
In this thankful f. I continued Dk For. 


IIL. 1. A structure, fabric, or engine con- 
structed of parts fitted together. Now obs. 
or arch. exc. as applied to the heaven, earth, 
etc., regarded as a structure, or to the ani- 
mal, esp. the human body, with ref. to its 


FRAMING 


build, etc. ME. 2. A structure of timber, 
Joists, etc. forming the skeleton of a building 
ME.; a building; in later use, one composed 
chiefly or entirely of wood (Obs, exe, US.) 
ME. 3. A skeleton structure or support: 
e.g. the ribs or stretchers for an umbrell, 
or parasol; (Printing) a desk containing 
type cases for the use of a compositor, or 
the stand supporting them; (Naut.) the 
bends of timbers, or the corresponding parts 
of an ironclad, constituting the shape of the 
Ship's body; etc. 1536. 4, That in which. 
something, esp. a picture, pane of glass, ete., 
is set or let in, as in a border or case 1600, 
5. Hence applied to utensils of which the 
frame or border is an important part; as; 
a. (Founding) a kind of ledge enclosing a 
board, which being filled with sand, serves as 
a mould for castings 1724. b. (Embroidery 
and Weaving) ta loom; now short for 
lace-, stocking-f., etc. 1523. c. (Horticulture) 
a glazed structure for protecting seeds and 
young plants from frost, etc. 1664. 

1. The starry f. 1594. This goodly f. the Earth, 
SHAKS. 4. fig. A grass-plat..set in the heavy f. 
of the forest C. BRONTE. 

Comb, (sense III. 2) as f. building, cottage, 
house; f.-breaker, one of those who resisted 
with violence the introduction of frames for 
weaving stockings, etc.; -bridge, a bridge 
constructed of pieces of timber framed together; 
~dam, a dam formed of balks of fir wood, placed 
endwise against the pressure; -level, a mason’s 
level; -saw, a saw stretched in a f. to make it 
rigid; -stud (see STUD sb,’ I. 1); -tubbing, solid 
wood tubbing. 

Frame (frém), v. [OE. framian be of 
Bervice, make progress, f. fram forward 
(see FROM); cf. ON. frama further, advance, 
The related ON. fremja (= OE. fremman, 
fremian) further, ndvance, perform, prob. 
influenced the  sense-development.] fl. 
inir: To profit, be of service —-ME. 12. 
To gain ground; to get on (with); to succeed 
—1669. 13. To make ready for use; also, to 
furnish with. ME. only. 14. To prepare 
(timber) for use in building; to perform the 
carpenter’s work for (a building ME. & 
To shape; to give shape, expression, of 
direction to 1543. b. refi. and absol. To 
shape one's course; to resort. Obs. exo. 
dial. = ‘go’. 1576. c. intr. for ref, now 
chiefly dial, 1602. 6. trans. To adapt, adjust, 
fit fo or into 1550. tAlso intr. for refl. To 
conform, fit —1642. 7. trans, To make, 
construct. Now always implying the com 
bination and fitting together of pena 
adaption to a design. 1555, 8. a. To contr o 
(a plot, etc.); to fabricate; to COI RE 
put into words 1514. b. To Dr m 
1009. c. To form in the mind 1597. td. 
bring to pass —1597. e. To f. up (orig. Ui 
slang): to pre-arrange (an event) bed 
sinister intent; to fake the result of dd 
ete.); also (to f.), to concoct a false inion 
against 1910. 9. [f. the sb.] To DAT 
as in a frame; to serve as a frame for 5 


n ion 
2. It framed not according to expectation 


1669. 5. The 

1678. Why I can..f. my Face to al 
SHAES. God SLIDE ee f 
framed Cary. b. The beauty ol 

Made many princes thither f. SHAKS. n y B em 
he frames his song WORDSW. 7. do mans 
Planter, when he fram'd All things et her 
delightful use Miur The fielatare Ty ame 
lowly nest SCOTT. . Thi: E ^ 
long after Br. BURNET., d. Which Heauel 


f. SHAKS. p. and 
Fra:me-house. 1817. [f. Need à 


v. + HOUSE.] A house onn boards 


wooden framework covered wit s 
Framer (frémo) 1561. [f. FRAME 


-ER'.] One who frames. jection 
The f. of the government LOCKE, of an obi 


1741, of a picture 1870. ot 
Fra-mework. 1644. [f. FR a of 
Work sb.] 1. A SERUGEONS HE skeleton. 


arts framed together; a fram i 
ros transf. and fig. 2. (A8 two, wor s 
hyphened.) Work done in or Wi 
rh f. of vertebrate animals 
outward f. of law and governmen! A 

Framing (fré‘-min), vbl. sb. : 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The action, 
process of constructing, making, 


FRAMPOLD 


anything. 2. concr. Framed work; a frame 
or set or system of frames 1703. 
Comb. f.-chisel, a heavy chisel for making 


mortises. 

Fra‘mpold, a. Also frample, etc. Obs. 
exe. dial. 1598. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. 
Sour-tempered, disagreeable, peevish. 2. 
Of a horse: Fiery, mettlesome 1603. 

1, She leads a very f. life with him Merry W. 
1. ii. 94. 2. Good phrampell iades MIDDLETON & 
DEKKER. 

Franc (frenk). ME, [- (O)Fr. franc, 
derived from the legend Francorum rer 
king of the Franks, on gold coins first 
struck in the reign of Jean le Bon (1350-64).] 
The name of a French coin or money of 
account. a. A gold coin, in the 14th c., 
weighing about 60 grs. b. A silver coin, 
first struck in 1575, valued in the 18th c. 
at 9d. or 10d. c. Since 1795, a silver coin, the 
monetary unit of the decimal system, worth. 
nearly 10d. 

lFranc-archer (frankarfe). Pl. franc(s- 
-archers. 1075. [Fr.; franc free + archer 
archer.] Fr. Hist. One of a body of archers 
established by Charles VII, and exempted 
from taxes in consideration of their service. 

Franchise (fra:ntfiz, -tJoiz), sb. ME. 
[- (O)Fr. franchise, f. franc, fem. franche 
free, FRANK a.* + -ise, repr. L, -itia -ESS*.] 

I. tl. Freedom; exemption from servitude 
or subjection -1648. 2. a. A legal immunity or 
exemption from a particular burden, or 
from the jurisdiction of a particular tribunal, 
granted to an individual, a corporation, etc. 
In early use also collect. or in generalized 
sense: The immunities, etc., belonging to a 
municipality, otc. ME. b. More widely: 
A privilege granted by the sovereign power 
to any person or body of persons. In 
England now chiefly Hist.; in U.S. applied 
esp. to the powers conferred on a company 
for some purpose of public utility. ME. 
18. Freedom from arrest, secured to fugitives 
ivileged places; right of asylum 
y. Hence coner. an asylum, 
sanctuary. —1601. 4, The freedom of a 
body corporate or politic; citizenship 
1579. 15. The district over which a particular 
privilege extends -1774. 6. The right of 
voting at public elections, esp. for members 
Of the legislative body. (The prevailing 
sense.) 1790. b. In recent use: One of the 
various qualifieations for the elective fran- 
chise. Fancy jeo FANCY. 1884. 

2. a. All franchises and liberties of the bisshoppe- 
ticks. .deryvid from the crowne 1559. b. The 
f. of waife and stray COKE. Fairs, Markets, and 
other franchises 16.. The form which corruption 
takes in the populous cities [of the U.S.] is the 
sale of ‘franchises’ (especially monopolies in the 
uso of publie thoroughfares) BRYCE. 5. Phr. 
YTo go or ride the franchises: to beat the bounds. 

I. 1. Nobility of mind; liberality, mag- 
nanimity —1058. 2. Freedom or licence of 
Speech or manners 1567. 

tFra:nchise, v. ME. [~ franchiss-, 
lengthened stem of (O)Fr. franchir, f. 
franc, fem. franche free; see FRANK a.*, and 
Bh AFFRANCHISE, ENFRANCHISE.] =  ENFRAN- 
CHISE v. Const. from, of. —1793. Hence 
TFra:nchisement = ENFRANCHISEMENT. 

Francic (fra-nsik), a. Obs. 1698. I- 
med.L.  Franeicus, f. Francus PRANK 
80.7] = FRANKISH, 
jFrancisc (fransi-sk). Also -esque, -isque. 
ir * [> med.L. francisca, or its adopted 
orm in Fr.] A kind of battle-axe used by 
the Franks, 

e ranciscan (frausi-skün). 1592. [= Fr. 
dunt =-  mod.L. Pranciscanus, f. 

Tanciscus Francis; see -AN.] 
of jadi. Of or belonging to the order of 
St; Francis; pertaining to the Franciscans. 

B. ene F. controversy about poverty PUSEY. 
Fra Sb. A fri: f the order founded by St. 

Tancis of Assisi in 1209. 
je rancize (fra-nsoiz), v. 1661. [= Fr. 
e f. francais French.) trans. To 
Evid French. Hence Franciza-tion, the 

Mine French; the status thus conferred. 
Panes (fren ko), comb, f. med.L, Francus 
pes K sb.*, meaning ‘Frankish or French 
and. .°; chiefly in combs., as F.-American, 
ete. ; see -o-. 
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Francolin (fre-nkólin) 1653. ([- Fr. 
francolin — It. francolino, of unkn. origin.] 
A bird of the genus Francolinus (sub- 
family Perdicinz or Partridges), somewhat 
resembling a pheasant. Also f. partridge. 

Francolite (freenkdloit). 1850. [f. Franco 
+ -LITE.] Min. A variety of apatite found 
at Wheal Franco in Devonshire in stalactitic 
masses. 

Francophil(e (free-nkofil). 1889. [f. FRAN- 
CO- + -PHIL. A newspaper word.] 

A. adj. Charaeterized by partiality to the 
French. 

B. sb. One who is so affected. 

\Franc-tireur (fraütirór) 1870. [Fr., i.e. 
franc free (see FRANK a.*) + lireur shooter, 
f. tirer shoot, of unkn. origin.) One of a 
corps of light infantry, originating in the 
wars of the French Revolution, and having 
an organization distinct from that of the 
regular army. 

Frangent (fre-ndsónt) a. [- frangent-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. frangere break; see -ENT.] 
Causing fractures. H. WALPOLE. 

Frangible (fre-ndgib'D, a. 1440. [- OFr. 
frangible or med.L. frangibilis, f. frangere 
break; see -IBLE.] Capable of being broken. 
Hence Frangibivlity, f. quality. 

Frangipane (fre-ndgipe'n). 1676. [- Fr. 
frangipane, f. Frangipani, name of an 
Italian marquis who invented a perfume 
for scenting gloves.] 1. A perfume prepared 
from, or imitating the odour of, the flower of 
the red jasmine. 2. The red jasmine tree 
(Plumiera rubra) 1866. 3. A kind of pastry, 
containing cream, almonds, spice, etc. 1858. 
var. Frangipan(n)i (in sense 1). 

Frangulin (fre-mgizlin. 1804. [f. the 
name of the tree (Rhamnus) Frangula + 
ANI] Chem. ‘A yellow crystallisable colour- 
ing matter, contained in the bark of the 
berry-bearing alder’ (Watts). Hence Fran- 
gurlic (acid) a. 

{Fra-nion. 1571. 
gallant, paramour. 
loose woman. —1810. 

Frank (frenk), sb.! and a." [OE. Franca = 
OHG. Franko; supposed to be named from 
their national weapon, OE. franca javelin 
(cf. Saxon). Reinforced in ME. by med.L. 
Francus (vm), (O)Fr. Franc (x) - Gme.] 

A. sb. 1. A person belonging to the German- 
ie nation, or coalition of nations, that 
conquered Gaul in the 6th c., and from 
whom the country received the name of 
France. 2. A name given in the Levant to an 
individual of Western nationality. Cf. 
FERINGHEE. 1087. +3. With ellipsis of 
‘language’. A lingua franca or mixed 
tongue. NEVILE. 

1B. adj. Belonging to, characteristic of, or 
customary among the Western nations of 
Europe -1088. 

+Frank, sb. ^ ME. [- OFr. franc sty, 
from Gme.] An enclosure, esp. a sty. 
Also, the process of fattening animals. 
—1736. Hence f.-fed a. fed in a f.; fatted. 

+Frank, sb.’ 1578. [f. FRANK v.'] A name 
given to the plant Spurry, from its property 
of fattening cattle; also f. spurry —1659. 

Frank (frenk), sb.* 1713. [f. FRANK v.*] 1. 
The signature of a person entitled to gend 
letters post free. 2. A letter or envelope 
bearing such a signature 1755. 

1. I must. .send this scrawl into town to get a 
f. itis not worthy of postage SCOTT, 

Frank (frenk), sb.* dial. 1823. [From its 
note.] A heron. 

Frank, a.': see after FRANK gb.* 

Frank (frenk), a.* ME. [- (O)Fr. franc i= 
med.L. francus free; orig. identical with the 
ethnic name Francus (see FRANK sb.!).] 1. 
= FREE in various applications (see quots.). 
2. Liberal, bounteous, generous, lavish 1484. 
3. Not practising concealment; ingenuous, 
open 1555; unreserved, outspoken 1548; 
avowed; downright 1752. +4. Of plants, 
trees, etc.: Of superior quality; producing 
good and abundant fruit or the like. Of 
drugs, etc.: Of high quality. Cf. FRANKIN- 
CENSE, 1048. +5. Lusty, vigorous 1626. 

1. F. and free borne in a free cytye 1470. He 
shulde goo f. and quite 1475. Desyrouse of f. 


[Of unkn. origin.] A 
Also, in Spenser, à 


FRANK-MARRIAGE 


lyberty 1538. Landes..franke and free simplici- 
ter and wythout anye condicion MORE. It is of 
franke gift SPENSER. 2. In such f. style the 
popie lived FROUDE, 3. In their conversation 
. and open BURKE. To be f. with anyone 1870. 
5. The Sap is not so f. as to rise all to the Boughs 
Bacon. 

fFrank, v.' ME. [f. FRANK sb.*) 1. trans. 
To shut up and feed in a frank —1600, 2. To 
feed high; to cram 1633. Also fig. Hence 
+Franked ppl. a. fattened in a frank or 
pen. 

Frank (frenk), v.* 1708. [f. FRANK a.*] 
1. trans. To sign (a letter, etc.), so as to 
ensure its being sent free of charge; to 
send or cause to be sent free of charge. Obs. 
exc. Hist. b. fig. To facilitate the coming and 
going of (a person) 1801. 2. To convey 
gratuitously 1809. 3. To exempt. Const. 
against, from. 1876. 

2. He got an opportunity of being franked to 
Poland R, F. BURTON. 

Frank-almoign, -almoin. [- AFr. fraunke 
almoigne; see FRANK a.* and ALMOIGN.] 
Law. See ALMOIGN 2. 

Frank chase, 1587. |f. FRANK a.* + 
CHASE sb.!] Law. Free chase, 

None but the King can have a forest; If he 
chance to passe one over to a Subject, 'tis no more 
Forest, but frank Chase HOWELL. 

Fra:nk-fee, 1531. |f. FRANK a.* + FEE 
8b.* Cf. AL. feudum francum.] A tenure of 
lands in fee-simple, esp. as opp. to ancient 
demesne; also, land so held. 
fFrank-ferm. [- AFr. franke ferme; see 
FRANK a.? and FARM sb.* Cf. AL. firma 
franca.) Law. Freehold tenure at a fixed 
rent. BLACKSTONE. 

Fra:nkfold. 1609. [f. FRANK a.* + FOLD 
v.*] Law. = FALDAGE. 

Frankfort (frenkfdat), 1823, The Eng. 
form of the name of the German city of 
Frankfurt (cf. Wr. Francfort). Frankfort 
black, a fine black pigment used in eopper- 
plate engraving. 

Frankincense (fre-nkinsens). ME. [~ 
OFr. franc encens; see FRANK a.* 4 and 
INcENSK.) 1, An aromatic gum resin, 
yielded by trees of the genus Boswellia, 
used for burning as incense: olibanum; 
occas., the smoke from the same. 2. Resin 
resembling this, obtained from firs and 
Also, the tree itself. 1577. 
urling f. ascends to Baal PRIOR. 

Frankish (fre-nkif), a. (sb.) 1594, If. 
FRANK sb! + -I8H'.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
the Franks 1802. 2. Of or pertaining to the 
Western nations 15904. 3. sb. The language 
of the Franks 1803. 

fFrank-law. 1607. |f, FRANK a.* + 
LAw.] Law. The condition of a full freeman 
(liber el legalis homo), esp. the liberty of 
being sworn in courts, as a juror or witness 
-1041. 

Franklin (fre-nklin). [ME. francoleyn, 
frankeleyn (3 syll.) — AL. francalanus, f. 
francalis (as in feudum. francale FRANK-FER; 
francalia n. pl. territory held without dues), 
f. francus free; Bee FRANK d.*, -AL', -AN 
fl. A freeman. ME. only. 2. A freeholder; 
in 14-15th c. the designation of a class of 
landowners ranking next below the gentry 
ME. +3. Applied to: A liberal host, —1727. 

2. Ful wel biloved and nulier was he With 
frankeleyns over al in hís cuntre CHAUCEK. 

Franklinian (frenkliniün). 1707. [f. 
Franklin proper name + -14N.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Benjamin 
Franklin; following Franklin (in politics). 

B. sb. A follower of Franklin 1794. 

So Frankli-nic a., an epithet applied to 
electricity produced by friction; Fra-nklin- 
ism, frictional electricity; Fra-nklinist, 
one who follows Franklin in his theory of 
electricity. 

Franklinite (fra»nklinoit). 1820. [f. Fran- 
klin, New Jersey + -mE' 2 b.] Min. A 
compound of oxides of iron, manganese, 
and zinc, found in brilliant black crystals. 

Frankly (frænkli), adv. 1540, |f. FRANK 
a.  -LY*.] In a frank manner; freely. 

Kindness so f. offered C. BRONTÉ. 

iFra-nk-ma:rriage. OE. [- AFr. franc 
mariage; see FRANK a.* and MARRIAGE. 

Cf. AL. maritagium francum.] Law. A 


FRANKNESS 


tenure in virtue of which a man and his 
wife held lands granted to them by the father 
or other near relative of the wife, the estate 
being heritable to the fourth generation of 
heirs of their bodies, without any service 
other than fealty. 

Frankness (fre-nknés). 1553. [f. FRANK 
a.5 + -NESS.] The quality of being FRANK; 
fliberality —1771; candour, ingenuousness, 
openness, esp. in speech 1553; freedom of 
artistic treatment 1784. 

2. That happy union of f. and reserve HELPS. 
Military f. GIBBON. 

Frank-pledge. Obs. exc. Hist. 1902. 
I- law L. franciplegium, latinization of AFr. 
frauncplege, f. fraunc FRANK a.* + plege 
PLEDGE, mistranslation of OE. fripborh 
peace-pledge, through the corrupt forms 
freoborh, friborh, in which the first element 
was identified with free.] OE.Law. 1. 
The system by which every member of a 
tithing was answerable for the good con- 
duct of, or the damage done by, any one of 
the other members 16.. 2, One of the 
mutually responsible members of a tithing, 
ete. Occas., the tithing itself. 

1. transf. The servants of the Crown were not, as 
now, bound in f. for each other MACAULAY, Phr. 

View of frankpledge: à. court held periodically 

‘or the production of the members of a tithing, 
DES of a hundred or manor. Cf. COURT-LEET. 


Fra-nk-te:nement. 1523. [- AFr. fraunc 

tenement; seo FRANK a.* and TENEMENT.] 
Law. = WmEEHOLD. So Fra-nk-temure. 

Frantic (fre:ntik). [ME. frentik, frantik — 
(O)Fr. frénétique = L. phreneticus PHRENETIC. 
The carly change from -e- to -a- is un- 
accounted for.] 

. adj. 1. Affected with mental disease, 
lunatic, insane; in later use, raginely mad. 
Now rare. b. transf. and fig. 154 5 
fAttended by frenzy —1594; delirious, wild, 
insanely foolish 1533. 13. quasi-adr. Frantic- 
ally. rare. —1652. 

1. I haue obserued..in phrenticke persons the 
strength doubled vpon them 1586. b. Jig. A 
heart..Raging more wilde then is this franticke 
sea MARSTON. 2. She displayed a f, and impotent 
rage GIBBON. Hence Fra‘ntically, Fra'nticly 
ados, in a f. manner. Fra:nticness, i. state or 
condition. 

+B. sb. One who is frantic; a lunatic, a 
delirious patient —1758. 

Frap (frep), v. ME. 
repr. OE. (ge)frepgiga, which may contain 
the base of the Rom. word; in 2 — OFr. 
fraper (mod. frapper).] 1. trans, and tintr. 
"To strike; to beat. 2. Naut. To bind tightly. 
[So in Fr.] 1548. b. To brace the cords of a 
drum by pulling them together 1874. 

fFra:pe, ME. [app.— OFr. frap inultitude, 
of unkn. origin.) 1. A crowd; a mob, the 
rabble —1710. 2. % Tumult, R. BRUNNE. 

Fra-ple, v. 1595. [perh. — OFr. frapillier 
grow angry, indignant.] intr. To dispute, 
wrangle, bluster —1609. Hence Fra-pler 
sb. arch, a blusterer. 

Frappé (frape), a. 1848. (Fr. pa. pple. 
of frapper strike, in sense of ‘ice (drinks)'.] 
Iced, cooled. 

Frass (fras). 1854. [- G. frass, f. fressen 
devour (see FRET v.').] The excrement of 
larvæ; also, the refuse left behind by boring 
insects. 


[In sense 1 perh. 


llFrate (frü-te. Pl. -ti Ct). 1722. {It.; 
lit. ‘brother’.] A friar. 
Frater! (fré-toj). Now Hist. (ME. 


freilore, freil(our — OFr. fraitur, aphet. 
f. refreitor — med.L. refectorium. REFECTORY.] 


The eating room of a monastery ; a refectory. 
\Frater® (fré‘-toa), 1561. [L. *brother*.] 
1l. A friar —1039. 12. Cant. ABRAM-MAN. 


-1673. 3. A brother, comrade. Also attrib. 


1794. 

Fraternal (frátónál) a. 1494. [- med.L. 
fraternalis, f. L. fraternus, f. fraler brother; 
cf. (O)Fr. fraternel and see -AL'] Of or 
pertaining to brothers or a brother; brotherly. 

The old F. quarrel of thy Race COWLEY. A f. 
Pm Ren for Addison L. STEPHEN. Frate-rnally 

22 


Fra:ternate, v. U.S. rare. 1846. [f. 
fraternize by substitution of -ATE*.] To 
fraternize. Hence  Fraterna'tion (U.S. 
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rare), fraternization. So Fra-ternism (U.S. 
rare), in same sense. 

Fraternity (frütóunit). ME. [- (O)Er. 
fraternité — L. fraternitas, f. fraternus; see 
FRATERNAL, -ITY.] 1. The relation of a brother 
or brothers; brotherhood. 2. The state or 
quality of being fraternal; brotherliness 
1470. 13. A family of brothers, rare. 1635. 4. 
‘A body or order of men organized for religious 
or devout purposes ME. 5. À body of men 
associated by some common interest; a 
company, guild ME. 6. A body of men of 
the same class, occupation, pursuits, etc. 
1561. 

2. To substitute the principles of f. in the room of 
that salutary prejudice called our country BURKE. 
5. I William Caxton..of the fraternyte and 
felauship of the merc Caxton, 7. U.S. A 
literary or social association of the alumni of a 
sopas or university; a ‘Greek-Letter’ Society 

7. 

Fraternization (fre:toamoizé'-fon). 1792. 
— Fr. fraternisation; see next, -ATION.] The 
action of fraternizing or uniting as brothers, 
fraternal association. 

"They. .give the kiss of f. to negroes 1792. 

Fraternize (frætəməiz, fré^toa-), v. 1611. 
[- Fr. fraterniser, med.L. fraternizare, t. 
fraternus; sec FRATERNAL, -zE.] 1. intr, To 
associate or sympathize with as a brother or 
as brothers; to form a fraternal friendship. 
2. trans. To bring into fraternal association or 
sympathy. Now rare. 1656. 

Ve fraternised on the spot BAKER. 2A 
regular correspondence for fraternizing the two 
nations BURKE. Hence Fraternizer, one who 
fraternizes. 

Fratriage (fré!-tri¢d5). 
1:30. [= med.L. fratriagium, f. L. 


Also fratrage. 
Sralr-5 


AGE.) Law, A younger brother's in- 
heritance. 
Fratricide! (fré^trisoid, fræ'tri-). 1450. 


i- Fr. fratricide or L. fratricida, f. frater 
brother; see -CIDE 1.) One who kills his (or 
her) brother. Hence Fra-tricisdal a. that 
kills or has killed his brother; concerned 
with the staughter of brothers. 

Fratricide? (fré-trisoid, fræ-tri-). 1568. 
[- (O)Fr. fratricide or late L. fratricidium; 
see prec., -CIDE 2.) The action of killing one's 
brother. (In Law also the killing of one's 
sister.) 

Fratry', fratery (fré'tri, -téri). 
lapp. f. FRATER! + -Y?.] = FRATER'. 

Fra-try*. 1532. [- med.L. fratria, fratreia 
fraternity, app. infl. by Gr. ¢pazpla.) a. 
A fraternity. b. A convent of friars. 

Frau, var. of FROW. 

Fraud (frod), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. fraude — L. 
fraus, fraud-.] 1. The quality of being 
deceitful. Now rare. 2. Criminal deception; 
the using of false representations to obtain 
an unjust advantage or to injure the rights 
or interests of another ME. 3, An act or 
instance of deception, a dishonest trick 
ME. 4. A fraudulent contrivance; in mod. 
colloq. use, a spurious or deceptive thing 
1658. b. collog. of a person: An impostor, a 
humbug 1850. +5. State of being defrauded 
or deluded. Mint. 

2. They look upon f. as a greater crime than theft 
Swier. In fraud of, to the fraud of (Law): so as to 
defraud; to the detriment or hindrance of. 3. 
Statute of Frauds (Law): the statute 29 Chas. Il, 
c. 3, by which written memoranda were in many 
cases required to give validity toa contract. Phr. 
Pious fraud: a deceit practised for the advance- 
ment of religion, or the lik Comb. f. order 
U.S., an official order prohibiting the use of the 
mails to a person suspected of using them 
fraudulently. 

Hence Frau-dful a. full of f., treacherous; -ly 
adv, Frau-dless a. free from f.; -ly adv., -ness. 

Fraudulence (frọdiŭlčns). 1610. [- OFT. 
fraudulence or eccl.L. fraudulentia; see next, 
-ENCE.] The quality or fact of being fraudu- 
lent. So Frau-dulency. 

Fraudulent (frd-ditiént), a. ME. [- OFr. 
fraudulent or L. fraudulentus; see FRAUD 8b., 
-ULENT.] 1, Guilty of or addicted to fraud; 
deceitful, dishonest. 2. Characterized by, or 
of the nature of, fraud; serving the purpose 
of, or accomplished by means of, fraud ME. 
13. Palh. (After the L. transl. of Avicenna.) 
Deceptive 1615. 


1538. 


FRECK 


1. Agayne is the seruaunt fals and 
BARCLAY. 2. A f. balance 1833, bon 
1891. F. misrepresentation SIR J. W, CHITTY, 
‘Hence Frau-dulently adv. ` 
Fraught (frot), sb. Obs. exc. Sc. ME. 
l- MDu., MLG. vrachi (whence G. fracht) 
beside vrecht FREIGHT sb.) = FREIGHT sb, 


1, 2. 

Fraught (frt), v. Obs. exc. in pa. pple. 
ME. [- MDu. vrachien load (a ship), f. 
vrachi (see prec.).] = FREIGHT v. 1, 2. 

Fraught (frot) pple. and ppl. a. ME. 
[pa. pple. of FRAUGHT v.] 1. Of a vessel: 
Laden. Also full f. 2. iransf. Stored, furnish- 
ed, filled, equipped with ME, 

1. Ships. . wyth riches full yfraught GASCOIGNE. 
2. Wisedome (whereof I know you are f.) Lear 
Iiv. 241. 

Phr. Fraught with: a. attended with; b. destined 
to produce. 

Fraughtage (frütéds). arch. ME. |f. 
FRAUGHT v. + -AGE.| = FREIGHTAGE t1, 2. 

Fraxin (freksin). 1864. [f. L. fraz(inus) 
ash + -INL] Chem. A substance, Ci H1 
occurring in the of the common ash, 
and also, together with :esculin, in the bark 
ofthe horse-chestnut. 

Fraxine-la. 1664. [mod.L., dim of L. 
fraxinus ash.] A name for cultivated species 
of dittany, esp. Dictamnus fraxinella. 

9), sb.! ME. |f. Fray v.'] 1. 
A feeling of fe fright, terror, 12. An 
assault, attack -1575. 3. A disturbance; a 
brawl; a fight ME. 

3. Fleete-street fraies, when 
Clubs did knocke thee downe 1609. 


Prentices with 


Fray, sb.* 1630, |f. FRAY vt] A frayed 
place, 
Fray (fré!), v.' ME. {aphet. f. AFFRAY, 


. To make afraid, frighten. 
2. To frighten or drive away. Obs. exe. arch. 
1526. 13. To assault, attacl -1575. 4. intr. 
To quarrel or fight. Obs. exe. arch. 1460. 
1. A Puritan is a Protestant fray'd out of his 
Wits 1604. 2. Can he f. off the vulture from his 
breast SOUTH. 
Fray (fré'), 
*freiier i= L. 
To rub (against tr 


EFFRAY v.] 1. tran 


* 1450, [- Fr. frayer, earlier 
ricare rub.) 1, intr. Of deer: 
3). Also trans. in lo f. 
their heads. 1576. 2. trans. To rub away; to 
ravel oul the edge or end of; occas. to 
chafe by friction 1710. b. intr. Of material: 
To become frayed, to ravel out 1721. 19. 
trans. To deflower 1565. 14. intr, To clash. 
—]483. 5. [from Fr.] trans. To clear, force 
a path, way) 1849. 
n The inf irv was frayed into a fringe 
DICKENS. A suit of fray'd magnificence "(TENNY- 
SON. 5. Paths, frayed by the elephant an! 
rhinoceros 1849. Fray-ing vil, 8b. 

- DEFRAY v. —1081. 
orig. dial, and US. 
[perh. a blend of Wray v.? and dial. 
tangle.) trans. wear out. 

Frazzle sb. » in phr. to a fy 
to a condition of exha 
Freak (frik) sb.’ ! 
origin.] 1. A sudden c 
turn of the mind; a 
notion, whim, or vagal 
1678. 3. A prank, a caper 1648. 4. A produc 
of irregular fancy 1784. b. (more fully a 
of nature = lusus nature): A monstrosity 
of any species; in recent use, a living curio! H 
exhibited in a show 1847. 9. quais 
denoting something abnormal or capriciously 
irregular 1898. h, yil 
Freak (frīk), sb.* 1870. [f. FREAK % 
A fleck or streak of colour. 
Freak (frīk), v. 1637. 
pa. pple. freaked), perh. alt., by assos, Wi F 
streak, of freckt (sce FREOK UJ pec. e 
FREAK sb.'] 1, trans. To fleck or 8 em 
capriciously ; to variegate. 2, intr. To prae! 
freaks; to frolic 1663. i 
1. The pansy freaked with jet MILT- Lycia 1 
Freakish (frrkip, a. 1659. I dy 
sb.' + Isnt.) 1, Full of, or characteris he 
freaks, capricious, aimee e 
nature of a freak, curious 1809. ops " 
1. An ill-contrived, ugly, f. fool Wonen 
Our f. climate LOWELL. Frea‘kish-ly 
-ness. Ts 
Freck, frack (frek, fræk) 4 Ons or 
Sc. = OHG. 


[OE. frec, fric, frac = 
covetous, greedy (G. frech 


apricious humour, 
2. Capriciousness 


[Sense 1 (only 89 


pola, insolent) 


FRECK 


ON. frekr greedy, Goth. faihufriks avarici- 
ous.) 1. Desirous, eager, quick, ready. 2. 
Lusty, strong, vigorous 1500. Hence 
{Fre-ckly, fra-ckly, adv. 

Freck (frek), v. 1621. [In pa. pple. freckt, 
shortened f. freckled; see FREAK v.] trans. 
"To mark with spots or freckles; to dimple. 

Fre-cken. Now dial. ME. [~ ON. freknur 
pl.;see next.] A freckle. 

‘A fewe freknes in his face y-spreynd CHAUCER. 

Freckle (fre-k'l, sb. ME. [Early forms 
fracel, frakel; alt. of (dial) freken, fraken 
(Chaucer) — ON. freknur pl. (Sw. frükme, 
Da. fregne).] 1. A yellowish or lightish- 
brown spot in the skin. 2. Any small spot 
or discoloration 1547. 

Freckle (fre-k'D, v. 1613. [f. the sb.) 
1. trans. To cover with freckles or spots; 
intr. to appear in spots or patches. 2. intr. 
To become marked with freckles 1842. 
Hence Fre-ckling vbl. sb. a mark like a 
freckle; a marking with freckles. 

Freckled (fre:k’ld), ppl. a. ME. |f. 
FRECKLE sb. + -ED'.] 1. Marked with 
freckles. 2. Spotted ME. 13. Resembling a 
freckle. Lev.13:39. 

1. A f. face MARSTON. 2. F. trout 1614, cowslips 
1821. 

Fred-stole: see F'RITH-STOOL. 


Free (frī), a. (OE. fréo = Oris. OS., 
OHG. fri (Du. vrij, G. frei, ON. *frir, 
Goth. f; i= Gme. *frijaz i= IE. *prijos, 


repr. by Skr. prijás dear, f. *pri to love. The 
primary sense of the adj. is ‘dear’.] 

I. 1. Not subject as a slave is to his master; 
enjoying personal rights and liberty of 
action. Also fig. 2. Of a state, its citizens, 
institutions, Enjoying civil liberty; 
existing under a government which is not 
arbitrary or despotic, and does not encroach 
upon individual rights. Also, not subject 
to foreign dominion. ME. 13. Noble, 
honorable, of gentle birth and breeding. In 
ME. an epithet of courtesy. —1032. t4. 
Hence: Noble, honourable, generous, mag- 
nanimous —1604. 

1. Delicate Ariel, I'll set thee f. for this SHAKS, 
2. Till the iniurious Romans did extort This 
Tribute from vs, we were f. Cymb. U1. i. 49. 3. 
Mirthe, that is so fair and f. CHAUCER, 4. Oth, 
UL. iii. 199. 

TI. 1. At liberty; allowed to go anywhere; 
not kept in confinement. Also, liberated. 


1483. 2, Released from ties, obligations, 
ete. 1596; exempt from work or duty 
1697. 3. Guiltless, innocent, acquitted. 
Const. from, of. ? Obs. 1602. 4, Unimpeded, 
unrest; i, unhampered ME. b. with to 


and inf.: At liberty, tfeeling it right, to do 
something MK. 5. Of composition, eto.: 
Not observing strict laws of form; (of a 
translation, ete.) not adhering strictly to the 
original 1813. 6. Allowable or allowed 
(to or for a person to do); open to 1570; 
Open for all 1870. 7. Clear, unobstructed 
E. 8. Clear of or from ME. 9. Naut. 
Of the wind: Not adverse 1840. 10. Not 
fixed or fastened 1590. 11. Disengaged 
from contact or connection with anything 
else; relieved from the pressure of anything 
Adjacent or superineumbent. In Bot. 
not adnate to other organs. 1715. 12. Chem., 
ete. Uncombined 1800, 13. Of power or 
me Disengaged 1825. 14, Of a material: 
TERA worked, loose and soft in structure 
1. We would let them go f. DE Fog. Deer, as 
fortai in an American forest MACAULAY. 2. A 
3 mee Hence I shall be f. as air SIR R. PEEL. 
PR eae is are guilty, but my heart is f. DRYDEN 
RUSKIN. ki F. admission of the light of Heaven 
liberty of hr. (To have or give) a f. hand: complete 
No tee action. b. I made him. „Sufficient to 
bet od, though f. to fall Mirr. 5. The limits 
een f. translation and paraphrases 1813. 6. 
M p -commands to some, leaves f. to all 
engage. p T nohis one in which all and sundry 
. re not the streets as f. For me as for 
Ice. .f. from air-bubbles TYNDALL. 
Til. i get f.: to get loose, to extricate. 
"bt ET + Acting of one's own will or choice; 
Pie etermined from without. (See also 
one WILL). OR. 2. Ready; acting willingly 
(ot ee taneously; (of an act) spontaneous; 
Sn) Ns Offer, assent, etc.) readily given or 
le ME. Of a horse: willing 1477. 3. 
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Ready in giving, liberal. Const. of. Said 
also of the gift. ME. 4. Acting without 
restriction or limitation 1578. b. Abundant, 
copious 1635, 5. Frank and open, ingenuous, 
unreserved; also, in bad sense = forward, 
ready to ‘take liberties’ 1635. 6. Of speech: 
Frank, plain-spoken 1611; licentious 1852. 

1. A man issaid to be f., so far forth as he can do 
what he will Br. BERKELEY. F. choice FREEMAN. 
2. His noble f. offers left us nothing to ask BACON. 
F.to confess BYRON. Horses that be f. Do need 
no spurs GREENE. 3. J was not very f. of it, for 
my Store was not great DE FOE. A f. gift 1791. 
4. Too f. feeding hath occasioned you this dreame 
1 How f. the present age is in laying taxes 
on the next POPE. b. A f. bloomer 1887. 5. His 
Grace is very f. and open 1693. Not so f., fellow 
SHERIDAN. Phr. To make (or be) f, with; to 
treat unceremoniously: also Naut. to approach 
boldly. 6. Where she. listened to much Di talk 
THACKERAY. 

IV. 1. Exempt from, not subject or liable 
to OE. 2. a, Exempt from, or not subject to, 
some particular jurisdiction or lordship. 
b. Possessed of certain exclusive rights or 
privileges. ME. 3. Of land: Held without 
obligation of rent or service ME. 4. Invested 
with the rights or immunities of, admitted 
to the privileges of (a corporation, city, eto.). 
Used with of, also simply. 1496. b. Hence: 
Allowed the enjoyment of 1687. 5. Said of 
non-unionist workmen and their labour 
1890. 6. Exempt from restrictions in regard 
to trade; open to all traders; also, not 
subject to tax, toll, or duty 1631. 7. Without 
payment, gratuitous 1586. 

1. F. from all tax and imposition 1630, from 
pulmonary consumption 1885, from real difficulty 
1895. 2. a. The f. towns of Lübeck, Brehmen and 
Hamburg M. PATTISON. b. F. chapel (see CHAPEL 
sb.). F. chase = FRANK CHASE. F. fishery (sec 
FISHERY). F. marriage = FRANK-MARRIAGE. F. 
warren (see WARREN). 4. F. of the Grocers D. 

of the city 1766. b. F. of the house 
NS. 6. F. markets 1631, A f.-port SHAFTESH. 
T. tickets 1830, seats MACAULAY. A f. pass 
over a line of railway 1894. Phr. Free school: 
*a school in which learning is given without 
pay' (J.). (This meaning has been denied, but 
on inconclusive grounds, See O,E.D.) 1494. 

+B. sb. 1, The adj. used absol. ME. only. 
2. A person of noble birth or breeding; a 
knight or lady —1549. 

C. adv. In a tree manner, freely. Now only 
techn. or arch. 1569. b. Without cost or 
payment. Often with gratis. Scot free: 
see SCOT-FRER 1568. c. Naut. (To sail, go, ete.) 
f.: ie. with bow-lines slackened and sheets 
eased; opp. to close-hauled 1812, 

Comb. a. in derivative combs. based upon some 
phrase in which the adj. is used, as J.-agency, 
-citizenship, etc. (after f. agent, citizen, etc.). 

b. in comb. with a verbal or agent noun (where 
free seems partly adverbial), as  F.-LIVER, 
“THINKER, ete, 

c. In spec, phrases, etc.: ff. alms = frank- 
almoign (see ALMOIGN); f. companion, a mer- 
cenary belonging to no particular nation, but 
attached for the time to any prince who paid 
him: so f. company; f. grace, the unmerited 
favour of God; f. love, the doctrine of the right 
of free choice in sexual relations without the 
restraint of marriage or other legal obligation; 
f.-milling a. (Mining), (of ores) easily reducible; 
f.-stuff (Building), timber which is quite clean 
or without knots; tf. suitor, one of the tenants 
entitled to attend a manorial court; f. ward, 
detention not involving close or ignominious 
restraint; f. wheel, the driving-wheel of à 
bicycle able to rotate while the pedals are at 
rest; also as vb. 

Free (fr), v. Pa. t. and pple. freed. 
[OE. fréon, fréog(e)an = ON. fria, frid i= 
Gmc. *frijéjan, t. *frijaz FREE a.) 1. trans. 
To make free; to set at liberty; to release 
from bondage or constraint. 2. To relieve; 
to deliver, or exempt from, rid or ease of; 
to confer immunity upon OE. 3. To clear, 
disengage, or disentangle (a thing) from 
some obstruction or encumbrance. Const. 
from, of. 1613. Also refl. tb. To open so 
as to allow free passage —1700. 14. To 
remove &o as to leave the place clear, get 
rid of —1638. 15. To frank (a letter) 1823. 
6. Lead-mining. To register (a new mine, 
vein, ete.) by making the proper payment 
to the barmaster 1601. 

1. They. freed the citie, and ypheld the lawes 2 
Macc. 2:22, Freed from the restraints of fear 
BUTLER. 2. Freed from feudal services CRUISE, 


FREEDOM 


from stamp duty Crump. 3. refl, To f, oneself 
from one's difliculties 1852. 4. F. thine owne 
torment DANIEL. 

Free and easy. 1699. 

A. adjectival phr. Unconstrained, natural; 
also, careless, slipshod. Also quasi-adv, 

A free-and-easy way of carrying things on 
NEWMAN, 

B. sb. A convivial gathering for singing, at 
which one may drink, smoke, ete. 1828, 

Free bench, 1670, [Cf. AL. bancus francus 
(xm).] Law. ‘That estate in Copyhold 
Lunds which the Wife, being espoused a 
Virgin, hath, after the death of her Husband, 
for her Dower, according to the custom of the 
Mannor’ (Blount, Law Dict). 

Free-board (fribó*aid) 1676. [tr. AFr. 
franc bord, in AL. francum bordum; see 
FRANK a.*, BOARD 80.] 1. Law. The right of 
claiming a certain quantity of land outside 
the fence of a park or forest; also, the land 
thus claimed, 2. Naut., The space between 
os plank-sheer and the line of flotation 
1720. 

Free-boot, v. 1592.  [Back-formation 
from next.] intr, To act as a freebooter, 
Riper. Hence Free:-booting vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

Freebooter (fri-ba:toa). 1570. [- Du. 
vrijbuiter, f. the equivalents of FREE a., 
Boory or Boor sb.*, -ER'. See also FILI- 
BUSTER.] One who goes about in search of 
plunder; esp. a pirate or piratical adven- 
turer, Also transf. and fig. 

"The Danites were. . Free-booters. „and did all by 
force 1659. Hence Free:-boo:tery, the practice 
of freebooters. 

+Free--booty. 1623. [f. FREE a. + BOOTY, 
after prec.) Spoil (to be) taken by force 
71749. 

Free:-born, a. ME. |f. FREE a. + BORN 
ppl. a.] 1. Born free, born to the conditions 
and privileges of citizenship, inheriting 
liberty. 2. Of or befitting a free-born man 
1510. 

2. The f. and martial virtues of the desert 
GIBBON, 

Free Church, 1848. 1. gem. A church 
free from state control. In pl. a Non- 
conformist name for the Congregationalists, 
Baptists, etc., as dist. from the Established 

Jhurch. 1869, Hence Freechu:rchman, 2. 
The Free Church of Scotland: the organiza- 
tion formed by the ministers who seceded 
from the established Presbyterian Church 
in 1843. 

Free cost. 1503. In phr. at, of, on, upon 
free cost = cost-free, gratis -1704. Also as 
advb. phr, without prep. 1720. 

Nothing comes free-cost here HERRIOK, 
fFree-de:nizen, sb. 1576, = DENIZEN 2. 
1653. So tfFree-de'nizen v. = DENIZEN 
v.d. 

Freedman, 1001. [f. freed pa. pple. 
of FREE v. + MAN sb] A man who has 
been a slave and is manumitted or emanci- 
pated. 

Freedom (fridom), [OK. fréodóm; see 
FREE a. and -DOM,] 1, Exemption or release 
from slayery or imprisonment; personal 
liberty ME. 2. Exemption from arbitrary 
control; independence; civil liberty ME. 3. 
The state of being FREE; generosity, 
liberality —1530; liberty of action ME. 4. 
The quality of being free from the control 
of fate or necessity; the power of self- 
determination OK. 15. Readiness —1097. 
6. Frankness, openness, familiarity; ou 
spokenness 1699; undue familiarity 1618. 
7. Ease, facility 1019. 8. Boldness of con- 
ception or execution 1043, 9. Physics. 
Capability of motion 1879. 10, An immunity, 
privilege ME.; a franchise (cf. FRANCHISE 8b. 
2 a) 1590. 11. The right of participating in 
the privileges of: a. membership of a 
company or trade 1744; b. citizenship of a 
town or city 1579; often conferred honoris 
causa upon eminent persons. Also the 
diploma conferring such freedom. c. The 
liberty or right to practise a trade; also, 
the ‘fine’ paid for this 1712. d. transf. 
Unrestricted use of 1652. 

2. They died for the Libertie and Free-dome of 
their Cittie HOLLAND. F. of the press BYRON. 
3. He was of Knyghthod and of fredam flour 


FREEDSTOOL 


CHAUCER. F. of Thought is like F. in Actions 
1718. 6. Those innocent Freedoms I allow her 
Otway. 10. F, from Tallage 1711, from arrest 
KEIGHTLEY. 11. b. They presented me with the 
S of the city WESLEY. d. The f. of the library 

URTO: 


Comb. f.-fine, a payment made on being ad- 
mitted to the f. of a city, guild, or corporation. 

Freedstool: see FRITH-STOOL. 

Free-hand (frihend), a. 1862. Of draw- 
ing: Done with a free hand, i.e. without 
measurements or artificial aid. Also absol. 
or quasi-sb. 

Free-ha-nded, a. 1656. |f. FREE a, + 
HAND sb. + -ED?.] Open-handed, generous. 

Free-hea:rted, a. ME. |f. FREE a. + 
Heart + -ED*.] Having a free heart; frank, 
open, unreserved; impulsive; generous, 
liberal. 

The bond of freeharted and willing love GOLDING. 
Hence Free-hea-rted-ly adv., -ness. 

Freehold (frrho*ld). 1407. (tr. AFr. 
fraunc tenement ‘free holding’; cf. FRANK 
TENEMENT. In AL. tenementum liberum.] 
1. A tenure by which an estate (or office or 
dignity) is held in fee-simple, fee-tail, or 
for term of life 1523, 2. An estate or office 
held by this tenure 1467. 3. aftrib. or adj. 
Held by, relating to, or of the nature of, 
freehold 1527. 

Freeholder (fri-ho'ldos), ME. [tr AFr. 
fraunc tenaunt ‘free tenant’; in AL. francus 
lenens.] One who possesses a freehold 
estate. 

Free lance. 1820. A term used by recent 
writers to denote one of those military 
adventurers who in the Middle Ages offered 
their services as mercenaries, or with a 
view to plunder, to belligerent states; a 
condottiere, a free companion. Hence fig. 
of politicians, etc. 

Free-liver. 1711. One who gives free 
indulgence to his appetites. So Free-living 


a. 

Freely (fri-li), adv. (OK. fréoliée; see 
FREE a., -LY*.] 1. In a free manner; un- 
reservedly ; readily, spontaneously. 2, Frank- 
ly, openly, plainly 1596. 3. Without let, 
hindrance, or interference ME. b. Loosely 
1869. 4. Without stint ME. f5. In freedom ; 
with absolute possession —1647. 16. Nobly; 
excellently. ME. only. 17. = FREE adv. 
—1769. 

1. Graces. .gyuen to us frely 1526. F, we serve, 
Because we f. love, as in our will To love or not 
Miur. 2. To speak one's mind f. BERKELEY. 3. 
To breathe more f. 1695, 4. Of enery tree of the 
garden thou mayest f. eate Gen. 2:16. 

Freeman (frimdn). [OE. fréoman; see 
FREE a. and MAN sb.) 1, One who is not a 
slave or serf; also later, one who is politically 
free. 2, One who possesses the freedom of a 
city, borough, company, etc. ME. 

1. A coloured free-man LYELL. The electors are 
citizens, burgesses, or freemen H. Cox. 

Freemartin (fri-ma:atin). 1681, [Of unkn. 
origin; ef. Ir., Gael. mart cow (fattened for 
the market).] An imperfect female of the 
ox kind, twin-born with a male. 


Freemason (frimé'son, -s'm. ME. [f. 
FREE a. + MasoN.] tl. A member of a 
certain class of skilled workers in stone, who 
travelled from place to place, working 
wherever any great building was being 
erected, and recognizing each other by a 
system of secret signs and passwords. In 
later use (16-18th c.) a term used merely as 
a more complimentary synonym of ‘mason’. 
—1723. 2. A member of the fraternity called 
Free and Accepted Masons 1646. 

Early in the 17th c., the societies of freemasons 
(sense 1) began to admit honorary members, who 
were instructed in the secret signs and in the 
legendary history of the craft. These were called 
accepted ‘masons, and the distinction of being an 
‘accepted mason’ became a fashionable object 
of ambition. In 1717 four of these societies or 
*Jodges' in London united to form a 'grand 
lodge', with a new constitution and ritual, and a 
system of secret signs; the object of the society as 
reconstituted being mutual help and the promo- 
tion of brotherly feeling among its members. 
The London ‘grand lodge’ has been the parent of 
other lodges in Great Britain and in most parts of 
the world. 

3, attrib. (of or pertaining to freemasons, as 
f. knock, ete.) 1807. 
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Freemasonry (frimé's’nri). ME. [see 
-RY.] ti. The craft or occupation of a free- 
mason. ME. only. 2. The principles, 
practices, and institutions of freemasons 
1802. 3. fig. Secret or tacit brotherhood, 
instinctive sympathy 1810. 

3. The wonderful f. of childhood 1886. 

Freeness (frimés. Now rare. ME. |f. 
FREE a. + -NESS.] The quality or state of 
being FREE; freedom; readiness; liberality; 
openness, frankness. 

Free-qua-rter. Hist. 1648. "The obligation 
of having to provide free board and lodging 
for troops; also, the right to be billeted in 
free quarters. 

Freer (fri-oa). 1610. [f. FREE v. 
One who frees or sets free. 

Freesia (fri-zii). 1882. [mod.L., f. name 
of Friedrich H. T. Freese, a physician of 
Kiel, Germany; see -IA'.] Bot. A genus of 
iridaceous bulbous plants of the Cape of 
Good Hope, allied to Gladiolus. 

Free soil. U.S. 1848, A. sb. Territory 
in which slaveholding was prohibited 1850. 

B. adj. Epithet of a political party in 
1846-56, which opposed the extension of 
slavery into its territories; pertaining to 
this party or its principles. 

T went to a free soil meetin’ once LOWELL. 
Hence Free-soiler, Free-soilism. 

Free-spoken, a. 1625. [Cf. plain-spoken.) 
Accustomed to speak plainly and openly. 
Hence Free-spokenness. 

Free state. 1646. 1. Occas. = REPUBLIC. 
Now rare. 2. U.S. Before the Civil War 
of 1861-5, a state of the Union in which 
slavery did not exist 1861. 3. Trish F. 
the part of Ireland separated from the U.K. 
and established as a Dominion 1922. 

Free--stone, freestone'. ME. (tr. OFr. 
franche pere, AL. lapis liber (c1200), the 
adj. meaning 'of superior quality'; see 
FRANK a.* 4.) Any fine-grained sandstone 
or limestone that can be cut or sawn easily; 
a slab of such stone. Also attrib. 

Free--stone?*, 1866, A variety of the peach 
(or nectarine) in which the flesh parts freely 
from the stone when ripe. Also f. peach. 

Free-thinker (fripispkor. 1692.  [Cf. 
Du. vrijdenker, Fr. libre penseur (XVID.] 
One who refuses to submit his reason to the 
control of authority in matters of religious 
belief; a designation claimed esp. by the 
deistic and other rejectors of Christianity 
in the early 18th c. Also transf. So Free- 
thinking vbl. sb. the principles or practice 
of a free-thinker; ppl. a. holding the princi- 
ples of a free-thinker; pertaining to free- 
thinkers or free-thought. Free-thought = 
Free-thinking vbl. sb. 

Free trade, free-trade, 1606. 1. An 
open and unrestricted trade. 2, Trade or 
commerce left to follow its natural course, 
i.e. without the interference of customs 
duties or of bounties. Also, the principles 
of those who advocate this state of things. 
Also transf. 1823. 3. Smuggling 1824. 4. 
attrib. 1829. 

2. To 'inculeate in the mind of the Bourbons 
wise principles of free trade ' COBBETT. 

Free-tra:der. 1698. 1. One allowed to 
trade without restriction. 2. A smuggler; 
also, a smuggling vessel 1815. 3. An advocate 
of free trade 1849, 

Free will, free:-wi-ll, freewill. ME. 
[tr. late (ecel.) L. liberum arbitrium, whence 
Fr. libre arbitre.) 1. (Best as two words.) 
Spontaneous will, unconstrained choice (to 
do or act). 2. ‘The power of directing our 
actions without constraint by necessity or 
fate’ (J.) ME. 3. attrib. (in free-will offering) 
= given spontaneously 1535. 

1. To wander at their own free will JOWETT. 2. 
The third way of bringing things to pass, di 
tinet from necessity and chance, namely, fre 
will HOBBES. Hence Free-willer, a con- 
temptuous term for one who believes in the 
doctrine of free will, an Arminian. 

Freeze (friz), sb. ME. |f. FREEZE v.] 
The action of FREEZE v. (lit. and fig.). 

Freeze (friz), v. Pa. t. froze (fró"z). Pa. 
pple. frozen (frd“z’n). [OE. fréosan = 
MLG., MDu. vrésen (Du. vriezen, OHG. 
friosan (G. frieren), ON. frjósa, Goth. 


+ ER] 


FREIGHTLESS 


*friusan :- Gme. *freusan, f. *freus- *fraus- 
*frus- :—- IE, *preus- *prous- *prus-, repr, 
by L. pruina hoarfrost, Skt. prugvá,] 

I. intr. uses. 1. impers. It freezes: the cold 
is such that water becomes ice. 2. To be 
converted into, or covered with, ice ME.; 
to become hard or rigid as the result of cold 
ME. 3. To become fixed lo (something) or 
logether by the action of frost 1460. 4, To 
feel very chill; to die by frost ME.; to be 
utterly devoid of heat 1613. Also fig. 

1. Still it frised HALL. 2. Port wine froze solid 
1748. Our ropes were now froze 1748. fig. The 
smile on his lips froze C. BRONTE. 3. Phr. To f. 
(on) to (U.S. and Austral): to hold on fo; also, 
to ‘take to’, 4. The north-west, where Davies 
per to his rest COLVIL. fig. To f. with fears 

'OPE. 

II. trans. uses. 1. To change to a solid 
form by the action of cold; to congeal; 
to form ice on the surface of (a river, etc.). 
Also causatively. 1494. b. To congeal as if 
by frost ME. c. fig. To chill (feelings, eto.); 
to paralyse (powers, etc. 1595. 2. To 
affect with frost; to stiffen, harden, injure, 
kill, ete. by chilling 1590. 3. To f. out: a, 
lit.: see FROZEN. b. fig. To exclude from 
business, society, etc. by chilling behaviour, 
severe competition, ete. (U.S.) 1890. 

1. A froste that..frose y* Thamys FABYAN. 
Phr. To f. over: to cover with ice, To f. in, up. 
b. A Tale whose lightest word Would. f, 
thy young blood Haml. 1. v. 16, €. Chill Penury. . 
froze the genial current of the soul GRAY. Hence 
Freezer, one who or that which freezes, or 
keeps extremely cold. 

Freeze, obs. f. FRIEZE. 

Freezing (fri-zin), vbl. sb. ME. [f, prec. 
+ 4NG',] The action of FREEZE v. At, f. = 
at freesing-point, 

Comb.: f.- mixture, a mixture, e.g. of salt and 
snow, which, while remaining liquid, is cold 
enough to f. some other liquid within its influence; 
-point, the point on the thermometer, viz. 
Fahrenheit, 0° Centigrade, marking the tempera- 
ture at which a liquid, esp. water, freezes. 

Freezing (frizip), ppl. a. 1011. [f. as 
prec. + -ING*.] 1, That freezes (see the vb. 
2. fig.; esp. of manners: Chilling 1813. 

2. The f. reason's colder part TENNYSON. 
Free-zingly, adv. h 

Freiesle-benite. 1850. (f. Freiesleben 
proper name + Img. 2 b.] Min. A sulph 
antimonide of lead and silver, which erystal- 
lizes in striated prisms. 

Freight (fré't), sb. 1462 
wrechi, var, of vrachi; see FRAUGHT 
1. Hire of a vessel for the transport of 
goods; the service of transporting goods 
(orig., by water; now, esp. in U.S» E 
land also); the sum paid for this. +Formerly 
also: Passage-money. 2. The cargo Or 
lading (of a ship); a ship-load. In Us 
thing carried by sea or land. Also trans). 
and fig. 1502. 

k o: +To take f.: to take passage DE T 
A f. of sea-coals 1789. b. U.S. — J. b oat 
below). attrib, and Comb. (esp. U.S.), s ain); 
(= goods truck or van), f. train (= goods tri» 
f.-handler, etc. 

Freight (fré't), v. 
cf. FRAUGHT v] 1. trans. 
load (a vessel) with ei Gan if 
let out (a vessel) for the carri 
and passengers. Also (ransf. 2. To carry 88 


freight 1540. sauntes.raight 


[- MLG., MDu. 


1. Donco, Were the march 

theyr shyppes 1555. [Con- 
Freight, pple. and ppl. a. 1404 
ede f Dd. (freighted) of pret 


tracted f. pa. pple. 
ct. Pavant ole i, Freighted, dett 
-1649. Also transf. DaN A: 
Fraught, abounding with —1623. a " 
Freightage (fré^teds). 1094. tf. md 
v. + -AGE.] 1. Hire of a vessel for me odi. 
port of goods; cost of conveyance of Bt [o 
2. Freight, cargo; quantity of oaao ae 
veyed; also transf. and fig- 1803, 3. Tra! 
of goods. U.S. 1886. 
Freighter (fré*tox). 1022. [ 
-ER'.] 1, ‘One who loads a ship, or 5 
charters and loads a ship’ (W.). Bii Ore, 2. 
consigns goods for carriage inlane o». 
One whose business it is to receive 
ward freight 1714. 3. A cargo v! 
Freightless, a. rare. 1791. ito 
sb. + -LESS.] Without freight or load. 


FREMD 


Fremd (fremd), a. Obs. exc. Sc. and m. 
[OE. frem(e)\de = OFris. fremethe, OS. 
fremithi (Du. vreemd), OHG. fremidi (G. 
fremd), Goth. framapeis strange :— Gme. 
*framapja, f. *fram-; see FROM.] 1. Foreign. 
2. Strange OE; wild, as opp. to tame ME. 
3. Unfriendly OE. 4. Not related; opp. to 
sib or kin ME. 

Fremescent (fréme-sént), a. rare. 1837. 
[f. L. fremere roar + -ESCENT.] Murmuring, 
growing noisy. CARLYLE. Hence Freme-- 
scence (rare), an incipient roaring. 

|Fremitus (fre-mitds), 1820. [L., f. 
fremere roar.) A dull roaring noise; in 
Path., a palpable vibration, e.g. of the walls 
of the chest. 

Fren: see FRENNE. 

French (frenf) [Late OE. frenéisé :- 
Gme. *fraykiskaz (whence medL. Franciscus, 
the source of OFr. franceis), f. *Fravkon 
FRANK sb.'; see -ISH'. Cf. WELSH, SCOTOH.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to France or its 
inhabitants. 2. French-like ME. 

Phrases, etc. a. In names of things of (attributed) 
French origin, as F. barley (see BARLEY); 
F.-blue, artificial ultramarine; F. bread, a kind 
of fancy bre F. casements, windows turning 
upon two vertical edges attached to the jambs; 
F. chalk, a variety of steatite, used for making 
marks on cloth, etc.; F. drain, a rubble drain; 
+F. eaves, eaves provided with a gutter to carry 
off the water; F. fake, a variety of the Flemish 
fake; F.-grey, a tint composed of white with 
ivory black, Indian red and Chinese blue; 
F. hem, a kind of hem employed for the finishing 
of floun ^. horn, a metal wind-instrument 
(see HORN); F. paste, a kind of glass into which 
a certain quantity of oxide of lead is introduced; 
F. purple, a beautiful dye prepared from lichens; 
F. red or rouge, genuine carmine; F. rice = 
AMELCORN; F. roll (see ROLL); F.-roof, a man- 
sard roof; F. tub, a mixture used by dyers, of the 

rotochloride of tin and logwood; F. window, a 
long window opening like a folding door, and 
serving for exit and entrance. 

b. In names of trees and plants; as F.-bean (see 
BEAN); F. berry = AVIGNON BERRY; F. cowslip 
ie Cowsrrp); F. plum, the fruit of a variety of 
unus domestica, dried and exported from 
€. In names of venereal diseases; as F, disease, etc. 

B. absol. and sb. 1. The French language 
ME. 2. The French (pl.): the French people. 
Also (rarely) without article = French 
Persons 1595. 


cy, For Frensh of Paris was to hir unknowe 
Gilavoen, “Ph. -pellars P.: cant, thieves 
wang... 2. Phr, 2. and Bapuime children's 
French (tren, e. rare. 1099. If. preo. 
ree 1. To French it: to speak French. 
ULLER. 2, To render into French or give 


a French form to 1887. 

«d French crown. 1509. The English name 
m the French coin called Eou, tesew 
i 608. b. Punningly, with reference to the 
aldness produced by the ‘French disease’. 
Mids. N. 1. ii. 99. 
,Frenchity (fre-njifoi), v. 1592. [f. FRENCH 
ni iE + C4 1l. trans. To make French, im- 
bue with French qualities. 2. intr. To 
Become French in ideas, manners, ete.; 
eMe French sympathies 1775. 

Boke English solidity into Froth and Whip- 
pabub 1741. Hence Fremnchifled ppl. d. 
French-like (contemptuous); having the “French 


disease’, 
puzenchism (fre-nfiz'm). 1750. [f. as 
2 ec. + -ISM.] A French custom, idiom, 
Toharacteristio ; a Gallicism. 
Ei Reng leave. 1771. Originally, the 
Ps om (in the 18th c. prevalent in France) of 
[d away from a reception, ete. without 
194 E leave of the host or hostess. Hence, 
i 20) lake F'rench leave: to go away, or do 
ren) Tone permission or notice. 
“like. ` 
sin] 1550. [f. FRENCH sb. + 
* adn. Aft French; 
French fashion. the manner of the French; in 
pe adj. Like the French 1848. 
á tenchman (fre-nfmién). OE. [f. FRENCH 
he E orig. two words] 1. A man of 
^de birth or nationality. 2. A good, 
Y reno scholar. collog. 1670, 3. A 
ch ship 1889. Hence Frenchmanlike 
ecd adv. 
2 French polish. 1819. 1. A polish for wood- 
+ a solution of resin or gum resin in 
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alcohol or wood naphtha. 2. The smooth 
glossy surface produced on wood-work 
by the application of this. Also punningly. 
Hence French-polish v. trans. to make 
smooth and glossy with French-polish 
(it. and fig.). French-polisher. 

Frenetic, etc.: see PHRENETIC, etc. 


jFrenne, fren. 1553. [Corrupt var. of 
frend FREMD, infl. by forenne FOREIGN.] 

A. adj. Strange, not related. rare. 

B. sb. A foreigner, stranger, enemy —1614. 

Frenum: see FR&NUM. 

tFre-nzic, -al, a. 1547. [f. FRENZY sb, + 
-Ic, + -AL'] Affected with frenzy; crazy, 
mad; wildly enthusiastic —1748. 

Frenzied (frenzid), ppl. a. 1796. [f. 
FRENZY v. + -ED'.] Affected with frenzy; 
ius distracted, frantic; wildly enthusias- 

ic. 

F. dreams Scorr, enthusiasts L. 
Hence Fre-nziedly adv. 

Frenzy, phrenzy (fre-nzi). [ME. frenesie — 
(O)Fr. frénésie - med.L. phrenesia, for L. 
phrenesis, f. Gr. dprv, ópev- mind; cf. FRANTIC, 
PHRENETIC, and see -Y?.] 

A. sb. 1. Mental derangement; delirium, or 
temporary insanity; now chiefly, the rage or 
excitement of a paroxysm of mania. Now 
rare in lit. sense. Also fig. 2. A wild idea; 
also, a craze (for something) 1632. 

1. Demoniae f., moping melancholy, And 
moonstruck madness Mitr. fig. The Poets eye 
in a fine f, rolling SHAKS. a. The Frensy of 
‘Travelling 1707. 

B. adj. |? sb. used attrib.] 11. Mad, insane 
Sn -1047, 2. dial. Angry; passionate 
1859. 

Hence Frenzy v. to drive to f., infuriate. 

Frequence (fri-kwéns). 1535. [- (O)Fr. 
fréquence — L. frequentia; see next, -ENGE.] 
1. An assembling in large numbers; a 
crowded state or condition; also coner. 
concourse, crowd. Now arch. 12. Constant 
use of (something); familiarity —1024, 3. 
Frequent occurrence or repetition 1003. 

1. The Most High, who, in full f. bright of 
angels. .spake MILT. 

Frequency (fri-kwénsi) 1553. [- L. 
frequentia, f. frequent-; seo next, -ENCY.] 
11. The state or condition of being crowded ; 
also concr. a concourse —1723. 12. The 
constant use or repetition of 1785; familiari- 
ty with 21080. 3. The fact of occurring often 
or being repeated at short intervals 1641. 
b. Physics, etc. Rate of recurrence, e.g. 
of a vibration 1831; Electr. The number of 
complete cycles per second of an alternating 
current 1891. c. Statistics. The ratio of the 
actual to the number of possible occurrences 
of an event 1897. 

3. The Strength and F. of the Pulse ARBUTHNOT. 
The diminished f, of wars 1836. b. Alternating 
currents of high f. 1893. 

Frequent (fri-kwént), a. 1531. [7 (O)Fr. fré- 
quent or L. frequens, -enl- crowded, frequent, 
of unkn. origin; see -ENT.] t1. Crowded, full 
—1746. 2. Found at short distances apart; 
numerous. Somewhat arch. 1005. 3. Com- 
monly used or practised, well known. Now 
rare. 1531. tOf a report, ete.: Widely current 
—1631. 4. Happening at short intervals; 
often recurring. Of the pulse: Faster than 
normal. (The prevailing sense.) 1004. 5. 
Addicted to; accustomed to do; given to 
repetition in 1560. 6. ta. ‘That is often at or 
in (a place) —1624. b. Constant, habitual 
1628. tc. That is often with (a person), 
familiar; conversant in (a subject) —1032. 


7. quasi- adv. 1014. 

i. In a ful and f. assemblie HOLLAND. 2. 
Populous cities. f. Hospitals [etc.] CAMDEN. 
4. You may expect frequente letters MARVELL. 
F. forgeries 1750, blights 1795. 5. Lesse f. to his 
Princely exercises then formerly SHAKS. 6. a. 
In prisons more f.: in deaths oft 2 Cor. 11:23. 
b. A f. Comunicant 1628. 

Frequent (fri-kwe:nt), v. 1477. [= (O)Fr. 
fréquenter or L. frequentare, f. frequent- ; 
see prec.] 1. trans. To visit often; to re- 
sort to habitually 1555. 12. To use habi- 
tually; to practise; to attend (a meeting) 
1667; to honour with observances —1581. 
13. inir. To resort to or unto; to associate 
with: to be often in or about —1810. 14. 
trans. To crowd, fill 1067. 


STEPHEN. 


FRESH 


1. A Coffee-house which I myself f. STEELE. 
To f. good company BERKELEY. 3. Far from all 
iis ways where men f, POPE. 4. Mint, P.L. x. 


Hence Freque:ntable a. that may be frequent- 
ed, easily accessible, Frequentation, the action 
or habit of frequenting or resorting to; habitual 
visiting. Freque-nter, one who frequents or 
resorts to. 

Fre-quentage. 1814. rare. |f. prec. + 
-AGE.] The practice or habit of frequenting. 

Frequentative (frikwe-ntitiv). 1530. [- 
Fr. fréquentatif, -ive or L. frequentativus, 
f. frequentare; see FREQUENT U., -ATIVE.] 
A. adj. tl. Versed in. Obs. Sc. ROLLAND. 
2. Gram. Of a verb or verbal form: Expres- 
A of the frequent repetition of an action 

B. sb. A frequentative verb, verbal form, or 
conjugation 1530. 

Frequently (fri-kwéntli), adv. 1581. |f. 
FREQUENT a. + -LY*.] At frequent or short 
D rv. often repeatedly; fnumerously 

Frere, obs. FRIAR. 

Frescade (fresküd). 1656. [- Fr. tfrescade 
(Corar.) — It. frescata, f. fresco cool, fresh; 
see -ADE.] A cool walk; a shady alley. 

Fresco (fresko), sb. Pl. frescos, -oes, 
1598. [— It. fresco cool, fresh; orig. in fresco, 
tal fresco (see ALFRESCO), ta fresco, repr. 
It. affresco, i.e. al fresco ‘on the fresh (plas- 
ter). See Fresh.) tl. Cool, fresh air; 
occas. a fresh breeze —1785. 2. A kind of 
painting executed in water-colour on mortar 
or plaster which is not quite dry; a painting 
B0 executed 1598. Also attrib. 

2. The grand sibyls..painted in f. by Michel 
Angelo EMERSON. Hence Fresco v. to paint in 
fresco. 

Fresh (fref). [ME. fresch — OFr. freis, fem. 
fresche (mod. frais, fraiche) - Rom. *friscus = 
Gmc. *friskaz, repr. by OF. fersé in senses 
‘not salted, not salt? = OFris., MDu. 
ferse (Du. vers) OHG. frise (G. frisch), 
ON. ferskr.] 

A. adj. I. 1. New, novel ME.; additional, 
other, turther ME. 2. Recent; newly made, 
received, or taken in ME. 3. Raw, inex- 
perienced; ‘green’ 1595. Also (Univ. slang) 
characteristic of a freshman. b. [Cf. G. 
frech impudent}, Forward, impertinent, 
free in behaviour (orig. U.S.) 1848. 

1. Mint. Lycidas 103. 3. SHAKS. 
iv, 145. 

IL 1. New; not artificially preserved; not 
salted, pickled, or smoked. late ME. 2. Of 
water: Not salt or bitter; f(of a marsh) 
containing fresh as opp. to salt water late 
ME. b. Of or pertaining to such water ME. 
3. Untainted, pure; hence, invigorating, 
refreshing. Said esp. of air and water. ME. 
tb. Cool (rare) 1697. 4. Retaining its original 
qualities; not stale, musty, or vapid, Also 
transf. of immaterial things. ME. B. Not 
faded or worn ME. 6. Not sullied or tarn- 
ished; blooming ME.; fgaily attired —1587. 
7. Not exhausted or fatigued ME. 8. Of 
the wind: Strong. Hence, of the way of à 
ship: Speedy, steady. 1533. 9. a. Sober. 
Now only Se. ME. b. Partially intoxicated 
1812. 

1. F. meat 1048, butter 1864. 2. He always 
found the ice f. that floated upon the sea-water 
BOYLE. 3. F, dews and flowers MILT., The desire 
of f. air Scorr, 4. F. egges 1632. Burton ale—f. 
or stale Dippin, News f. and f, ADDISON. | 5. 
My glory was f. in mee Job 24:20. When the 
memory of things was f. BERKELEY. 6. The 
fresshe daysy CHAUCER. Hast thou beheld a 
fresher Gentlewoman SHAKS. 7. I never felt 
fresher in my life 1863. 8. If it comes on to blow 
f. I shall make the signal for Boats to repair on 
board NELSON. Comb, tf.-new a. unpractised. 

B. adv. In a fresh manner, freshly (see A.) 
ME. Comb. f.-run a. (a salmon, ete.) that 
has freshly run up from the sea. 

C. sb. (The adj. used abso] 1, The fresh 
part or period 1715. 2. A freshet, flood 
1538; also, a gust, squall 1719. 3. A pool, 
spring or stream of fresh water 1571. 4. 
The part of a tidal river next above the 
salt water; also, the lands adjoining this 
part. Freq. in pl. Now U.S. 1634. 

1. The f. of the morning NORTH. 2. Sometimes 
there are great freshes in the River of Tyne 


John YI. 


FRESH 


1682. 3. I’le not shew him Where the quicke 
Freshes are T'emp. MI. ii. 75. 

Fresh, v. ME. [f. FRESH a.) To tmake or 
become fresh or lively. 

Freshen (fre-fon), fre-J’n), v. 1697. [f. as 
prec. + -EN*,] 1. inir. To become FRESH; to 
increase in strength; also with up. b. To 
become bright 1819. c. To lose salt or 
saltness (Webst.) 1864. 2. trans. To make 
FRESH; esp. to renew, revive, give freshness 
to; to remove salt or saltness from 1749. 
3. Naut. ‘To relieve (a rope) of its strain, or 
danger of chafing, by shifting or removing its 
place of nip’ (Adm. Smyth) 1855. 

1. The wind now freshened fast MARRYAT. To 
f. into smiles W. IRVING. 2. Air to f. the room 
1801. To f. up my Italian LOWELL, their memory 
1874. 3. To f. hawse, the nip: to pay out more 
cable so as to change the part exposed to friction. 
To f. ballast: to divide or separate it, so as to 
alter its position. T'o f. way: to increase the speed. 

Hence Fre-shener, something that freshens; 
spec. a spell of exercise for freshening a horse. 

Fresher (fre-foa). 1882. [f. FRESH a. + 
-ER'] a. Univ. slang: FRESHMAN. b. A 
fresh breeze. 

Freshet (frefét). Also erron. fresh shot. 
1590. [prob. — fem. of OFr, freschet (as in 
fontaine frechelle), t. frais FRESH; see -ET.] 
1. A small stream of fresh water. Obs. exc. 
poet, 1598, 2. A stream or rush of fresh 
water flowing into the sea 1590. 3. A flood 
or overflowing of a river caused by heavy 
rains or melted snow 1654. 

3. The f. in the river. . was so sudden that cattle 
..Were in danger of being drowned 1784. Hence 
Fre'shet v. to flood as with a f. 

Freshly (fre/li) adv. ME. [f. FRESH a. + 
-LY*.] In a fresh manner; newly, recently ; 
with renewed or unabated vigour; briskly; 
with undiminished strength, purity, dis- 
tinctness, etc.; with fresh appearance, 
odour, etc. ; tgaily 1523. 

F. torn BYRON, pursued Stow. Looks he as f., as 
he did the day he wrastled 4.Y.Z. mt. ii, 243. 

Freshman (fre:fmien) 1550. [f. FRESH 
a, + MAN.] 1. A new-comer; a novice. 2. A 
student during his first year, esp. his first 
term, at a University (or U.S. a school) 
1596. 

2. He was but yet a f. in Cambridge NASHE. 

Comb. f.-class U.S., ‘the lowest of the four 
classes in an American college’ (Webst.). Hence 
Freshmanship, the condition of being a 
f.; the period during which it lasts; also joc., 
the personality of a f. 

jFreshment. [f. FRESH v. + 
Refreshing influence. J. CARTWRIGHT. 

Freshness (fre:fnés). ME. [f. FRESH a. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being FRESH. Also 
concr, à fresh stream (KEATS). 

Jollitie, pleasaunce, and freshnesse 1500. 
The f. of the Aire BACON, of Waters BOYLE, 
of the Evening 1712. The glory and the f. of a 
dream WORDSW. 

Freshwater, a. 1528. [f. FRESH a. + 
WATER sb.) 1. Of or pertaining to, yielding, 
produced by, or living in water that is not 
salt. 2, Unaccustomed to salt water, new to 
the sea 1621; hence, unskilled, raw, in- 

ignificant. 

1. F. fish 1765, lakes GOLDSM., flowers 1828, 
shells LYELL. 2. A f. sailor DE FOE. fig. Ignorant, 


-MENT.) 


unlearned, and critics FIELDING. Hence 
TFresh- watered a. unskilled, raw. 
Fresison (frissisgn). 1827. Logic. A 


mnemonic word designating the fifth mood 
of the fourth syllogistic figure, in which a 
universal negative major premiss and a 
particular affirmative minor yield a particu- 
lar negative conclusion. 

Fret (fret), sb.! ME. [prob - OFr. 
frete trellis, interlaced work (mod. frette) 
of unkn. origin; see FRET v.*] 1. Ornamental 
interlaced work; a net; an ornament con- 
sisting of jewels or flowers in a network. 2. 
Her, Orig. a figure formed by two bendlets, 
dexter and sinister, intersecting; = Fr. 
frette. Later, ‘a figure formed by two narrow 
bands in saltire, interlaced with a mascle* 
(Cussans). 1572. 3. ta. Arch. Carved 
ornament, esp. in ceilings, consisting of 
intersecting lines in relief —1664. b. An orna- 
mental pattern composed of continuous 
combinations of straight lines, joined usually 
atright angles. Also attrib. 1664. 

1. A frette of goold sche hadde next hyre her 
CHAUCER. 3. b. The f. or herring-bone is of 
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common occurrence on vases of the oldest style 
BIRCH. 

Comb.: £.-cutting vbl. sb., the cutting of wood 
with a fret-saw into ornamental designs; also 
atirib.; -saw, a saw used for cutting frets, 
scrolls, etc. 

Fret (fret), sb.* 1545. [f. FRET v.'] 1. A 
gnawing or wearing away, erosion. Now rare. 
Also concr. fa fretting sore; a decayed spot. 
2. Pain in the bowels, gripes, colic. Also pl. 
Now dial. 1600. 3. Agitation of mind; 
irritation, vexation; also, querulous utter- 
ance 1556. t4. A gust, squall (of wind) 
—1734. 5. Secondary fermentation in liquors 
1604. 

3. My lord was in as great a f. as I DE FOE. 
Phr. F. and fever, f. and fume. On or upon the 
f.: in a state of agitation, irritation, ill humour, 
or impatience. 

Fret (fret) sb.* 1500. [Of unkn. origin.) 
In musical instruments like the guitar, 
formerly a ring of gut (Stainer), now a 
bar or ridge of wood, metal, etc., placed on 
the fingerboard, to regulate the fingering. 


Fret, sb.‘ rare. 1587. [~ OFr. fraite 
opening, breach, difficult passage. Cf. 
next.] A breach or passage made by the 


sea. 

fFret, sb.* 1576. [- L. fretum strait, 
sound, channel; perh. confused with prec.] 
A strait 1601. 


Fret (fret), v.' Pa. t. and pple. fretted. 
Pr. pple. fretting. (OE. frelan = MLG., 
MDu. vréen (Du. vreten), OHG. frezzan 
(G. fressen), Goth. fraitan; Gmo. f. *fra- 
For- + *elan Ear. ft. trans, To eat, 
devour -ME. 2. To gnaw; to consume, 
torture or wear by gnawing. Now only of 
small animals. Also infr. ME. 3. transf. of 
slow and gradual destructive action, as of 
frost, rust, disease, corrosives, etc. Const. 
into, to (the result). Also fig. Also absol. 
ME. 4. To form or make by wearing away 
1593. 15. intr. To make a way by gnawing 
or corrosion (lif. and fig.) -1076. 16. intr. for 
refl. To become eaten, corroded, or worn; 
to waste away; to decay —1804. 7. trans. To 
chafe, irritate ME. 8. intr. To distress one- 
self with constant regret or discontent; to 
chafe, worry. Often with additional notion 
of querulous utterances. 1551. Also quasi- 
trans. with away, out 1605. 9. intr. Of 
liquor: To undergo secondary fermentation, 
Now dial. 1664. b. trans. (causatively) 1742. 
10. intr. Of a stream, etc.: To move in 
agitation or turmoil; to chafe 1727. 11. 
trans. (causatively). To cause to rise in 
waves; to ruffle 1794, 

2. Like as it wer a moth fretting a garment 
3. The river frets away the rocks alon; 
banks HUXLEY. Phr. To f. the heart (fig.). 4. 
With cadent Teares f. Channels in her cheekes 
Lear 1. iv. 308. 7. Horses. .fretted into a foam 
W. InviNG. 8. He only frets to keep himself 
employed — GOLDSM. |uasi-frams. A poore 
Player, That struts and frets his houre vpon 
the Stage Macb, v. v. 25. Hence Fre'tter. 
Fre-tting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Fret (fret), v.* ME. [Chiefly in pa. pple. 
tfrel, fretted; prob. — OFr. freter (in pa. pple. 
freté = AL. frectatus, frictatus), rel. to frete 
trellis; see Fret sb.’ With sense 2 cf. 
FRETISH v.*] tl. trans. To adorn with inter- 
laced work; to adorn richly with gold, silver, 
or jewels —1668. b. transf. To variegate 1601. 
2. Arch. To adorn (esp. a ceiling) with carved 
or embossed work in patterns 1602, 3. Her. 
To interlace 1572. 

1. Frenyeis of fyne silk, fretit ful fre 1450. b. 
Yon grey Lines That f. the Clouds SHAKS. 2. 
This Maiesticall Roofe, fretted with golden 
fire SHAKS. 

tFret, v." ME. [poss. — OFr. *freiter = 
mod. dial. fretter, Pr. fretar, It. fretlare :- 
Rom. *frictiare, frequent. of L. fricare rub.) 
l. trans. To rub, chafe. Causatively: To 
make pass by rubbing. 2. intr. To rub, 
produce friction; to fray out 1643. (Merged 
in FRET v.!) 

Fret (fret), v.* 1600. [f. FRET sb.*) trans. 
To furnish (a guitar, etc.) with frets. 

Fretful (fre-tful), a. 1593. [f. FRET v.' + 
-FUL.] 1. Corrosive, irritating (lit. and 
fig.); also, inflamed —1804. 2, Disposed 
to fret, irritable, peevish; impatient 1602. 3. 
Of water, etc.: Agitated, broken into waves. 


FRIAR RUSH 


Of the wind: Blowing in frets; gusty. 1613, 
4. Characterized by or productive of fretting 
1737. 

1. 2 Hen. VI, m. ii. 403. 2. The fretfull Porpen- 
tine SHaks. 4. The f. stir Unprofitable and the 
fever of the world Worpsw, Fre'tful-ly ado., 


-ness. 

jFretish, fre-tize, v.' 1523. [- frediss-, 
lengthened stem of OFr. fredir, freidir 
(mod. froidir), f. freid (mod. froid) :- Rom, 
*frigidus for L. frigidus FRIGID; see -ISH!.] 


trans. To chill benumb. Only in pass. 
1039. 
jFretish, Fre-tize, v.' Also frettish. 


1579. [Connected with OFr. fraitis (Godefroy) 
said of capitals of columns, and app. 


rendering ‘quasi in modum retis' in 1 
Kings 7:17. Cf. FRET sb.', v.*] = FRET v. 
-1703. 

Frette, var. of FRET sb.* 

Fretted (fre-ted), ppl. a.' 1545. [f. FRET 


-ED'.] 1, Eaten or worn into holes, 
chafed. 2. Worried, vexed, distressed 1750. 
Fretted (fretéd), ppl. a.* ME. |f. FRET 
v?’ + -ED'] d. Adorned with fretwork; 
carved or wrought into frets, Also transf. 
and fig. 1552. 2. Her. Interlaced 1586. 
Fretty (freti), a. 15 i= OFr. .frelé, f. 
frete (mod. frette); sec FRET sb.!, -Y*.] Her. 
*Covered with a number of narrow bars or 
sticks, usually eight, lying in the directions of 
the bend and bend-sinister, interlacing cach 
other’ (Cussans). tOf a charge: Fretted or 
interlaced with. 

{Fre-twise, -ways, adv. ME. [f. FRET sb.’ 
+ -WISE, -WAYS.] In the form of a fret; 80 a8 
to interlace 1717. 


Fretwork. 1601. [f. FRET sb.' + WORK 


v? + 


sb.) 1. Arch. Carved work in decorative 
patterns consisting larg of intersecting 
lines, esp. as used for ceilings. Also attrib, 2. 
Woodwork cut with a fret-saw into orna- 


mental designs 1881. 3. The ornamental 
part of lead-light work 1859. 

Freudian (froidiün), a. and sb. 1910. 
[See -1AN.] (A disciple) of Dr. Sigmund 
Freud or his teaching; see PSYCHOANALYSIS. 
Hence Freu:dianism. f 
Friable (froi-àb'l) a. 1503. [- Fr. friable or 
L. friabilis, t. friare crumble into small 
pieces; see -ABLE.] Capable of being easily 
crumbled or reduced to powder; pulveris 
PEDE rust of iron G. WRITE, 


A f. substance like 
Hence Friabi-lity, Fri'ableness, the quality of 


being f. 


à UNS ty 
fFri-and. 1598. [- (O)Fr. friand dain’ 

in OFr. gay, vivacious, ardent for iss 
for friant, pr. pple. of frire FRY fend of 


adj. Dainty; delicious to the palate; 908. 
delicate food —1818. B.sb. An spins be z 

Friar (fro froi-oa), sb. [ME. 3 
(O)Fr. pies For the phono 


logy cf. briar, entire, quire.] s RUN 


in fig. uses —1821. 2. In th 
brother or member of any r 
but esp. of one of the four men 
the Franciscans (tFriars minors, 
or Grey Friars); the Augustine 
Friars); the Dominicans (Friars 
Black Friars); and the Carmelites ail 
Friars) ME. b. pl. The quarters Or orn abe 
of a particular order; hence often 9 ni mi was 
the part of a town where the conve! the 
ME. 3. A name of various 
silversides, a N. American fish 16€ 
An Australian bird of the genus 
now usu. f.-bird 1798. 5. Print. A 
light place on a printed page 1683. 
friars: ‘a small flake of LE 
ing in wine' 1745. 

p "inre balsam, tincture ort cers 
compound used as an application -ps cap(s 
and wounds; f.-bird: see sense 4; riar 

the Monkshood, Aconitum napekini 
cowl, the Cuckoo-pint or Wake n 
maculatum; friar's crown, Candi 
friar’s lantern = Ignis fatuus; 2 

ie 3 -arly 0 

inet FFriar v. intr. to play the Hn pon 
of or pertaining to friars: friar-like » Ba 
friarl. hion. 

tFriar Rush. 1603, The prop story» 
(G. Rausch) of the hero of à pon a demon 
which tells of the adventures O 


andus tri" ihe 


FRIARY 


disguised as a friar. {Confused by Scott with 
Ignis fatuus. 

Friary (froiori), sb. 1538. [f. FRIAR sb. 
+ -Y4] 1. A convent of friars. 2. A frater- 
i 13. The institution of 
4. attrib. (of or pertaining to a 


L. friare crumble + -ION. Cf. FRIABLE.] 
The aetion of rubbing or crumbling into 
smallpieces —1743. 

ibl). 1664. [f. next vb.] 

^ trifler. 2. A trifling thing or 
idea 1832. 3, Frivolity 1881. 

1. The fop, the f., and the beau 1771. 

B. adj. Trifling, frivolous, ridiculous 1798. 

Fribble (frib'), v. 1627. [Expressive 
formation.] Ti. trans. To falter, stammer; 
intr. to totter in walking —1709. 2. intr. In 
early use, to act aimlessly or feebly; to 
fiddle. Now only: To behave frivolously. 
1640. 

2. Not as you treat these fools that are fribbling 
round about you THACKERAY, Hence Fri-bbler, 
a trifler. Fribbling vòl. sb. Fri bblery, 
frivolity. 

Friborgh, -burgh: see FRITHBORH. 

fFricace, sb. 1533. [Earliest forms fricasie, 
-cie — L.fricatio. FRICATION. —1643. 

Fricandeau ( ndó"), Pl, -deaux. 
1706, [— Fr. fricandeau.] A slice of veal or 
other meat fried or stewed and served with 
sauce; a fricassee of veal 


Fricandel, -elle (frikindel). 1872. [In 
Eng. perh. a var. deduced from prec., 
but mod r. has fricandel, whence Fr. 


tfricadelle; cf. also G. frikadelle, frikandelle.] 

Hashed meat made into balls and fried. 

Fricassee (friküsi), sb. 1568. [- Fr. 
fricassée, pa. pple. fem. of fricasser cut up 
(meat) and stew in sauce.) Meat sliced. and 
fried or stewed and served with sauce. Now 
usually a ragout of small animals or birds 
cut in pieces. I 

Fricass: +), v. 1657. [f. prec. sb. 
Of. Fr. fric "To make a fricassee of; 
to dress as a fricassee, Also transf. 

tFricartion, 1533. [- L. fricatio, f. 
fricat-, . stem of fricare rub; see 
Ton.) 1. ion of chafing or rubbing 
~1694. 2. Friction —1725. 

Fricative (frixkütiv). 1860. [- 
fricativus, t. L. fricare rub + -ATIVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Of a consonant-sound: Produced 
by the friction of the breath through a 
narrow opening between two of the speech- 
organs, 2. ‘Sounded by friction, as certain 
musical instruments’ (Cent. Dict.). 

B. gb. A fricative consonant 1863. 

Fricatrice (fri-kütris. 1605. [f. L. fricare 
Tub + TRIX, Cf. TRIBADE] A lewd woman. 

fFrickle. 1681. [Of unkn. origin] A 
basket (for fruit) that holds a bushel. 
(Diets.) 

Friction (frickfon). 1581. [- Fr. friction 
(Paré) — L. frictio (Celsus), f. frict-, pa. ppl. 
stem of fricare rub; sec -10N.] 1. The action 
of chafing or rubbing (the body or limbs). 
2. The rubbing of one body against another; 
attrition 1704. 3. Physics and Mech. The 
resistance which any body meets with, in 
moving over another body 1722. 4. fig.; esp. 
of opinions, temperaments, etc. 1761. 
uid cold bath, with f. and a little exercise 
Ape at 3. Phr. Angle of f., the maximum 
without. w ich one body will rest upon another 
Pithout. sliding down. X. at rest, the amount of 
tel m two touching bodies that are rela- 
1884 at rest, 4. The f. between parent and child 


mod.L. 


iGomd.. chiefly Mech.: f.-ball, one of the balls 
Used to lessen the f. bearings, etc.: -block, a 
plock which is pressed against a revolving body 
io arrest its motion by f.; -brake, a form of 
dynamometer in which a pair of f.-blocks are 
alo Yed to a journal rotating at a given speed; 
also a brake which measures the amount of 
ing icParforméd by any prime mover, by allow- 
ing it during the time of trial to waste all its 
Work on f.; a measurer of the lubricity of oils: a 
brake operating by means of f.; -breccia (Geol.) 
RT rok (see FaULT); -clutch, -cone, 
{toupling, -dise, contrivances for transmitting 
= jab by frictional contact; -fremitus (Path.) 

‘sound; -fuse = f.-tube; -gear, -gearing, 
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ear or gearing for transmittii i 

frictional “contact: machine, “an electi 
machine, generating electricity by contact with 
amalgamated silk; -powder, a composition of 
chlorate of potash and antimony, which readily 
ignites by f: -primer, U.S. name for f.-tube; 
-roller, a roller placed so as to lessen the f. of 
anything passing over it; also, = f.wheel (b); 
-sound (Path.), the auscultatory sound heard 
when the pleure or pericardium are roughened 
by inflammation and effused lymph; -tube, a 
tube used for firing cannon by means of friction; 
-wheel, (a) see friction-roller ; (b) one of the small 
rollers which revolve in bearings, and sustain 
an axle in the depression formed by the con- 
tiguity of the upper portion of their peripheries. 

Hence Fri-ction v. trans. to chafe or rub (the 
body, ete.). Fri-ctionless a., -ly adv. 

Frictional (fri-kfonál),a. 1850. [f. prec. + 
-AL'.] Of or pertaining to friction, moved or 
produced by friction. 

Phr. F. electricity, electricity developed by 
friction, F. gearing (-wheels), wheels which 
transmit motion by friction instead of by teeth. 
Hence Fri-ctionally adv. 

Friday (froi-de', -di). [OK. frigedxg, 
corresp. to OFris. fri(g)endei, MLG., MDu. 
vridach (Du. vrijdag), OHG. friatag (G. 
freitag); i.e. day of Frig = ON. Frigg, 
name of the wife of Odin, prop. subst. use 
of fem. of Gmo. *frijaz noble, FREE; WGme. 
tr. of late L. Veneris dies day of the planet 
Venus (whence Fr. vendredi) based on Gr. 
*Adpodirns ńuépa ‘day of Aphrodite’) 1. The 
sixth day of the week. 2. A reception or 
entertainment given on that day 1836. 3. 
attrib., as F, morning. 1592. 

1. Black F.: applied to various historie dates of 
disastrous events which took place on Wriday, 
as May 11, 1866, when a panic ensued on the 
failure of Overend, Gurney, & Co.; ete. Good F.: 
the Friday before Easter Day, observed in 
commemoration of Christ's crucifixion. 

Fridge (fridz) v. 1550. lapp. echoie; cf. 
Fic v.*, FIDGE v.] tl. infr. To fidget —1081. 
12. To chafe, rub, scrape (upon, ete.) 1651. 
3. trans. To rub, fray, chafe. Now chiefly 
dial. 1617. 

Fried (froid), ppl. a. ME. If. Fry v, + 
-Ep'.] Cooked by frying. 

Friend (frend). (OK. fréond = OFris., os. 
friund (Du. vriend), OHG. friunt (G. freund), 
ON. frændi, Goth. frijonds; Gme. pres. ppl. 
formation on *früüjan love, f. *frijas 
beloved, FREE] 

A. sb. 1. ‘One joined to another in mutual 
benevolence and intimacy’ (J.). Not 
ordinarily used of lovers or relatives. 2. 
Applied loosely, e.g. to à mere acquaintance, 
or to a stranger; also, used by members of 
the ‘Society of Friends’ as the ordinary 
mode of address. Also often ironically. MB. 
3. A kinsman or near relation. Now only in 
pl. OE. 14. A lover or paramour of either sex 
—1105. 5. One who wishes (another, a cause, 
etc.) well; a sympathizer, patron, or sup- 
porter. Const. of, fo. ME. b. transf. Any- 
thing helpful ME. 6. One not an enemy; 
one who is on good terms with another, not 
hostile or at variance; one who is on the 
same side in warfare, politics, ete. OE. 7. 
A Quaker 1079. 

Aind right as welcome as à f. would fall M. 
ARNOLD. Phr. F. of God: one eminent for piety, 
and enjoying God's special favour. Bee Jas. 
2:99. 2. ‘Nay, keep it, f., keep it,’ said Dinah 
Piait MAR. EDGEWORTH. My learned f. (mod.). 
3. Friends agree best at a distance Se. Prov. 
4. Meas. for M. 1. iv. 29. 5. Friends to marriage 
1782, of order 1878. Phr. F. in or at court: one 
influential in high quarters who is disposed to 
help another. 6. Phr. To be, keep, make friends 
with: to be or get on good terms with; also 
absol. to be friends. f 

+B. adj. Well-disposed, friendly, not hostile. 
(Cf. ENEMY a.) —1690. 

Friend (frend), v. ME. If. FRIEND sb.] 
+1. trans. To make (persons) friends or 
friendly; to join in friendship —1604. 2. To 
act as a friend to, befriend; to assist, help. 

. or poet. 1562. Also fig. of things. 

2. Well, the Gods are aboue, time must f. or end 
SHaks. Hence Frie'nded ppl. a. having a f. or 
friends; befriended (rare). 

Friendless (fre-ndlés), a. OE. 
1. Destitute of friends. 2. — 


[f. FRIEND 


sb. + -LESS.] 

Unfriendly. SHELLEY. 

1. fFrü man: in OE. law, an outlaw. 
Hence Frie'ndlessness. 


Friendlike (frendloik), a. 1559. It. 


FRIGATE 


FRIEND sb. + -LIKE.] Like a friend or friends, 
friendly. 

Friendly (fre-ndli). 
-liée adv.; see -LY',*.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the qualities or disposi- 
tion of a friend, disposed to act as a friend, 
kind. 2. Characteristic of or befitting a 
friend or friends; manifesting friendship 
ME. 3. Not hostile on amicable terms. 
Const to, with. 1595. 4, Well-wishing; 
disposed to help or support 1535. 5. Kindly, 
propitious, favourable; convenient. Const. 
to, tunto. ME. +6. Of things: Not jarring or 
conflicting —1793. : 

2. A f. nod 1868. Phr. F, lead, an entertainment. 
given, among the poorer classes in London, for the 
benefit of a friend in distress, ete. 3. The King's 
flag is insulted at every F, Port we look at NELSON. 
A f. match (at Football, etc.): one not layed in 
competition for a cup, etc, 4. The Gods to day 
stand f. Jul. C, V. i. 94. 5. Trees with f. shade 
DRYDEN. 6. F. colours POPE. 

Phr. Friendly Society. Orig., the name of a 
particular fire-insurance company. Later, one of 
various associations, the members of which pay 
fixed contributions to insure help in sickness and 
old age, and provision for their families in the 
event of death. 

B. sb. A friendly native; also, a friendly 
match 1870. 

d adv. In a friendly manner or spirit 

Hence Frie-ndlily adv, in a f. manner, Frie'nd- 
liness, the quality or condition of being f.; 
occas. pl. manifestations of friendliness, 

Friendship (fre-ndfip). (OE. fréondscipe; 
see -siir.| d. The state of being a friend; 
association of persons as friends; a friendly 
intimacy. 2. Friendly feeling or disposition 
felt or shown; friendliness ME. t3. 
friendly act; friendly aid -1613. 14. 'Con- 
formity, affinity, correspondence, aptness to 
unite’ (J.) 1695. 

1. Without f. ty is but meeting BACON, My 
college friendships TENNYSON. 2. Christ's vi 
his disciples SOUTH, 3. Lear 11. ti. 62, 4. Colours 
which have a F. with each other DRYDEN. 

Friese, a. and sb. 1481, [The native 
name.] = FRISIAN, q.v. Hence Frie:sic 
a., tFrie-sish a, = FRISIAN. 

Frieze (friz), sb.! ME. [- Fr. frise (whence 
also G. fries) — med.L. *(lana) frisia Frisian 
wool (so L. panni frisii Frisian cloths).] 
1. A kind of coarse woollen cloth, with a nap, 
usually on one side only; now esp. of 
Irish make. 12. The nap or down on a plant 
—1088. 3. An abrasion of the grain in leather 


[OX. fréondlié adj., 


1885. 

1. An old calash. . lined with green frize STERNE. 
Frieze (friz), sb.* 1503. [= Fr. frise = med.L. 
frisium, var. of frigium, for L. Phrygium 
(sc. opus) Phrygian work; cf. L. phrygic 
vestes.) Arch. 1, That member in the 
entablature of an order which comes 
between the architrave and cornice. Db. 
A band of painted or seulptured decoration 
1847. 2. In a column = HYPOTRAOHELIUM. 
1569. 3. attrib., as f.-work. Also f.-panel, 
one of the uppermost panels of a six-panelled 


door. 1678. 

1. The. .f. adorned in stucco with sea-monsters 
H, WALPOLE. 2. The freezes gold, and gold the 
capitals POPE. 

ence Friezed ppl. a. furnished with a f. 


Frieze (friz), v.' 1509. [- Fr. friser or 
Sp. frisar; see Frizz v.!] 1. trans. To cover 
with a nap. Hist. 12. Frizz v. Hence 
Frie-zing vbl. sb.; also attrib. 

Frieze (friz), v.! 1577. [- Fr. friser, re- 
lated to frise Frieze sb.* Cf. med.L. 
frisare embroider (with silver or gold).] 
1. trans. To embroider with gold. Now 
rare. 2. Naul. (Sce quot.) 1769. 3. To 
cover (a silver plate) with chased patterns 
1678. 

2. Friezing, ornamental carving or pus 
above the drift-rails, and likewise round the stern 
or bow [ofa ship] 1850. 

Friezed (frizd), ppl. a. Now Hist, 1509. 
(f. FRIEZE v.’ and sb.' + -ED.] 1, Of cloth: 
Having a nap. 2. Of a plant: Downy 
1578. 

Friezer (fri-zoa). 1557. |f. FRIEZE v.! + 
-ER',] One who friezes cloth. 

Frigate (fri-gét). 1585. [- Fr. frégate 
(xvi fragate) — It. fregata, tfragata (whence 
Sp. fragata), of unkn. origin.] 1. A light and 


FRIGATOON 


swift vessel, orig. built for rowing, after- 
wards for sailing. Obs. exe. poet. 2. fa. A 
merchantman —1800. b. A war-vessel. In 
the Royal Navy, formerly a vessel of the 
class next in size and equipment to ships 
of the line, carrying from 28 to 60 guns on 
the main deck and a raised quarter-deck 
and forecastle. Not now applied to a distinct: 
class of vessel. 1630. 3. A large swift-flying 
raptorial bird (Fregata aquila), found near 
land in the tropical and warmer temperate 
seas, Also f.-bird, -peirel. 1738. 4. attrib. 
1641. 

Comb.: f.-built a. having 'a descent of some 
steps from the quarter-deck and forecastle into 


[s Psp! (Adm. Smyth); -bird, -petrel 
‘see 3). 
Frigatoon (frigütz-n). 1721. [- It. fre- 


gatone, augm. of fregata FRIGATE.] A Vene- 
tian vessel, with a square stern, having only a 
mainmast, mizzen-mast, and  bowsprit. 
‘Also applied to a ship sloop-of-war* (Adm. 
Smyth). 

fFri-jefact, v. rare. 1599. [- L. frige- 
factare (Plautus), f. frigére be cold + fact-, 
pa. ppl. stem of facere make.) trans. 
To chill —1650. So +Frigefa-ction, the 
action or process of chilling. tFrigefa:ctive 
a. chilling. 

Fright (froit), sb. [OE. fryhto, metathetic 
(Northumb.) var. of fyrhto, -u = Goth. 
Jaurhtei :- Gmc. *furxtin, f. *furXtaz afraid, 
repr. by OK. forhi, OS. foroht, -aht, OHG. 
foraht, Goth. faurhis.] 1. In OE.: Fear in 
general. Obs, In ME. and in mod. use: 
Sudden fear, violent terror, alarm. An 
instance of this. 2. tAnything that causes 
terror, Hence (colloq.) a person or thing of a 
Shocking, grotesque, or ridiculous appear- 
ance, 1034. 

1, Least by his clamour..The Towne might 
w in f. SHAKS. Hence Fri-ghtless a. without 

ear. 

Fright (froit), v. (OE. (Northumb.) fryhta, 
var. of fyrhtan = OFris, 4 fruchtia, OS. 
forahtian, OHG. furihten, for(a)htan (G. 
fürchten), Goth. faurhtjan :- Gmo. *furxtjan, 
f. *furxtaz afraid; see prec.) tl. inir. To be 
afraid ME. 2. trans. To affect with fright; 
ta scare, terrify, Repl. by frighten, exc. poet. 

E. 

2. Frighting the maids GOLDsM. Hence Fri-ght- 

ed ppl. a. affected with fright; pervaded with 
fear (MILT. P. L. nm. 994). Fri-ghtedly adv. 
jFrighter, one who or that which causes 
fright or scares away. 

Frighten (froi-t’n), v. 1606. [f. FRIGHT 
ae + -EN*; superseding FRIGHT v.) = FRIGHT 
v.2. 

Frightened by a shadow FROUDE. 

Frightful (froi-tful), a. ME. 
sb. + -FUL.] fl. Full of terror; timid; 
alarmed —1802. 2, Alarming (const. to); 
shocking, dreadful, revolting 1700. 

1. The wild and frightfull Heards DRAYTON, 2. 
The f. effects of jealousy HUME. A f. scandal 
FROUDE. Hence Frightfully adv. (often a 
mere intensive), Fri-ghtfulness, the quality or 
state of being f.; esp, terrorizing of non-com- 
batants as a military resource. 

Frightment (froitment). rare. 1007. [f. 
FRIGHT v. + -MENT.] The state of being in 
a fright; something that causes fright. 

Frigid (fri-dsid), a. 1622. [- L. frigidus, 
f. frigére be cold, f. frigus cold: see -1p!.] 
1. Intensely cold, devoid of heat or warmth, of 
a low temperature 1639. 2. transf Wanting 
in sexual vigour; impotent —1000. 3, fig. 
Destitute of ardour or warmth of feeling, 
lacking enthusiasm or zeal; cold, apathetic; 
formal, stiff 1658. Of things: Chilling, 
depressing 1844. b. Dull, flat, insipid 
1713; flacking force or point —1699. 

1. Nuns in f. cells LONGF. Frigid zone: each of 
the two regions which lie within the north and 
south polar circles respectively. 3. Our reception 
was f, JOHN: A f. adieu T. Harpy. b. F. 
splendours 1888. Hence Fri-gid-ly adv., -ness; 

\Frigidarium (fridgide*rijm). 1706. [L., 
f. frigidus; sce prec., -ARIUM.] The cooling- 
room in a Roman bath. Also transf. 

Frigidity (frid5i-diti. ME. ([- Fr. frigi- 
dité - late L. frigiditas, f. frigidus; see 
FRiGID, -ITY.] 1. The state or quality 
of being frigid; intense coldness. 2. transf. 
Want of generative heat; impotence 1586. 


|f. FRIGHT 
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3. fig. Want of warmth of feeling or zeal; 
apathy, coldness 1631; lack of fire or spirit; 
flatness, insipidity; also quasi-concr. 1642. 

1. The benumming frigiditie of Groenland 
1630. The f. of decrepit Age GLANVILL. 3. 
To write with f. JOHNSON. The f. of the French 
drama 1763. 

Frigoric (frigorik). 1812. [f. L. frigus, 
frigor- cold + -1. Cf. Fr. frigorique sb.) 

+A. sb. An imagined imponderable cause of 
cold. 
ïB. adj. ‘Pertaining to or consisting in the 
application of cold’ (Cent. Dict.) rare. 
1887. 

Frigorific (frigórifik), a. 1667. [- L. 
frigorificus cooling, f. as prec.; see -FIO.] 
Producing cold, treezing; cooling. 

Frill (fril), sb.' 1591. [contemp, with 
FRILL v.'; of unkn. origin. Sense 3, not 
recorded till xix, may have been the original, 
in which case the development would be 
similar to that of chitterling, Fr. fraise, and 
G. gekróse (i) mesentery, (ii) ruff.) 1. An 
ornamental edging of woven material, of 
which one edge is gathered and the other 
left loose so as to give it a wavy or fluted 
appearance. Also transf. b. Anything 
resembling this; e.g. a fringe of feathers 
round the neck of a bird, a tuft on the neck 
of a dog, etc. 1878. 2. A kind of scallop-shell 
1803, 3. Used by butchers for: The mesentery 
of an animal 1879. 4. Photogr. |f. the vb.) 
The irregular rising of a gelatine film at the 
edges of a plate. 

1. fig. (pl.) Showy or uscless embellishments or 
accomplishments, 

Comb.: f.-back, a variety of pigeon, having an 
extraordinary frill-like appendage encircling the 
neck; -lizard, an Australian lizard of the genus 
Chlamydosaurus, whose neck is encircled by a 
broad erectile membrane. Hence Fridly a., 
full of or resembling frills; also as sb, pl. frilled 
undergarments, 

Frill, sb. [f. FRILL v.*; prob. an etymo- 
logizing figment to account for FRILL sb,') 
‘The ruffing of a hawk’s feathers when frilling 
with cold. WORCESTER. 

Frill (fril), v. 1574. [See FRILL sb] 
1. trans. To furnish or decorate with a frill. 
12. To furl up 1003. 3. Photogr. To raise 
(a film) in flutes like a frill. Also intr. 1891. 


tFrill, v.* rare. 1677. {imit.) Of the 
eagle: To scream —1688. 
tFrill, v. (- OFr. friller shiver with 


cold.) To shiver with cold. (Dicts.) 
Frilled (frild), ppl. a. 1825. (f. FRIIL 
sb. or v. + -ED' or *.] Having, wearing, or 
adorned with or as with a frill. Of a photo- 
graphic plate: Raised in flutes at the edges. 
F. lizard = frill-lizard. Hence Fri-lledness. 
Frilling (frilip) vòl. sb. 1815. [f. FRILL 
v. + -ING'.) 1. The putting a frill to (a 
garment); concr. frilled edging; frills. 2. 
roS "The rising in flutes along the edge 


Frim, a. Now dial. [OE. freme :- pre-hist. 
*frami-, cogn. w. fram adj., forward, etc.] 
a. Vigorous, flourishing; plump. b. Abun- 
dant in sap, juicy; abundant. c. Soluble, 
fusible, 

b. The f. sap..From the full root DRAYTON. 

\Frimaire (frim¢-r), 1838. [Fr., f. frimas 
hoar-frost.] The third month of the French 
revolutionary calendar (Nov. 21 to Dec. 
20). 


Fringe (frinds), sb. ME. frenge — 
OFr. frenge, fringe (mod. frange) :- Rom. 
*frimbia, metathetic alt. of late L. fimbria, 
earlier only pl., fibres, shreds, fringe. For 
the change of e to i before nds cf. cringe, 
hinge, singe, swinge.] 1. An ornamental 
bordering, consisting of a narrow band 
to which are attached threads of silk, 
cotton, etc., either loose or formed into 
tassels, twists, etc. 2, Anything resembling 
this; a border or edging 1649; an outer edge 
or margin of any kind; an outer limit of a 
country, area, ete. 1898. b. fig. An appendage 
or sequel; also (collog.) irrelevant matter 
1642. c. A portion of the front hair brushed 
forward and cut short 1883, d. In plants and 
animals 1601. e. Anat. = FIMBRIA. 1857. f. 
Optics. One of the coloured spectra produced 
by diffraction 1704. 


FRISKFUL 


1. She had..made many yards o; 
AUSTEN. 2. The f. of the d Soe Tum 
the confines of Grace and the fringes of Repen- 
T neta hat o fine a fr 

'omb. : 7 e onfine a fringe of hair; 
-pod, the Californian name of Thysanocarpus 
laciniatus; -tree, Chionanthus virgin or 

Hence Fri-ngeless a, having no f. 

Fringe (frinds), v. 1480. [f. prec. sb.] 1, 
trans. To furnish, adorn, or encircle with or 
as with a fringe. 2. To serve as a fringe to 
1794, 

Fringent (frizndsént), a. rare. 1847. [app. 
formed to correspond with friction, on the 
supposed analogy of fraction, frangent.] 


Exercising friction. 

A shower of meteors. .lit by f. air, Blaze 
EMERSON. 

Fringilla:ceous, a. 1853. [f. L. fringilla 


finch + -ACEOUs.] Pertaining to the finches, 
Fringi-llide[anglicized t. mod.L. fringillide), 
a bird of the finch family. Fringi-lline a. 
of or pertaining to the finches. 

Fringy (fri-nd3i), a. 1750. [f. FRINGE sb, 
+ Y^] 1. Of the nature of or resembling a 
fringe. 2. Furnished with a fringe or 
fringes; covered with fringes 1831. 

J|Fripo-n(n)erie. rare. 1708. [Fr f. 
fripon rogue; see -ERY.] itoguer; 

Fri-pper. 1598. ([- Fr. fripier, alt. f. 
OFr. frepier, f. frepe rag, old clothes, of 
unkn. origin; see -ER* 2.] = next. —1097. 
Fripperer (fri-poroa). 1584. [Extended 
form of prec.; see -ER! 3.) A dealer in cast-off 
clothing. 

Frippery (friypéri). 1568, [- Fr. friperie, 
OFr. freperie, f. frene rag, old clothes; see 
FRIPPER, -ERY.] +1. Cast-off clothes —1824. 


2. Finery in dress, esp. tawdry flnery. 
Also gen. 1637. b. 'Triüles 1803. c. fig. 
Empty display, esp. in spet ete.; showy 


talk 1727. 13. An old-clothes shop —1035. 
14. Trade or traffic in old clothes —1600. 
5. Tawdry style (rare) 1802. 

1. I'll reduce him to f. and rags CONGREVE. 
2. She is as fond of gauze and French f. as the 
best of them GOLDSM, b. Boxes, baskets, and 
other f. 1803. 3. Temp. 1V sf 

Frippery (fri-péri), a. [From the 
sb. used attrib.) Frivolous; contemptible; 
trumpery. 

fFri:sco. 1519. [perh. pseudo-It. form of 
FRISK sb.) A brisk movement in dancing; & 
caper —1675. 

Frisette (frizet). 1818. |- Fr. friselle, 
f. friser curl, frizz; see -ETTE.] A cluster of 
small curls worn on the forehead, - 

\Friseur (trizór) Now rare. 1750. [Fra f. 
friser to curl, frizz.) A hairdresser. " 

Frisian (frizin) 1598. [f. L. Frisii 

= the native name, OFris. Frisa 

, whence OE. Frisa, Frésa, M. 
Vriese (Du. Vries), OHG, Friaso (G. cee 
ON. Frisir; see -1AN.] A. adj. Of or peras; 
ing to the people of Friesland. B. sb. 4» 
inhabitant of Friesland; the language 5 
Friesland. So tFri-sic a. of or pertai 
Friesland. aux Ta 

Frisk (frisk), sb. 1525. [f. F y. d 
A brisk and lively movement in Horse 
ship or dancing; a caracole or curve tis 
caper. 2. transf. A brisk spor! 
rA E ete 

. I'llhave a f. with you JOHNSON. . 

tFrisk, a. 1528. [- OFr. frisque vigoro 
alert, lively, merry, var. of frische, D Cito 
earlier frique, of unkn. origin.] Full 0i 
and spirit; brisk, lively —1705. i 


i isk . prec. adj.] 
Frisk (frisk), v. 1519. [f. D ‘ively; t 


E 


intr. To move briskly and spor ‘ove 
i . 2. trans. To mi 
dance, frolic, gambol oly manner 


(up, out, etc.) in a sportive or li 
Ibai ox MM 
1. As twyn'd Lambs, that did f. Jd which 
SHAKS. Hence Eri skets one who or 

frisks. Fri-skingly adv. nu 
Frisket (friskét). 1083. [- Fr. Printings 
mod. Pr. frisqueto — Sp. frasqueta.] tympal 
A thin iron frame hinged to ne te: 
having tapes or paper strips stretcl 


s le. 
it, for keeping the sheet in position W 


printing. 1728. [i 
Friskful (friskfül, a. m 1k, frolio 
FRISK sb. or v. + -FUL.] Apt to frisk, 


some. 


FRISKY 


Frisky (friski), a. 1500. [f. FRISK sb. + 
-yi] Given to frisking; lively; playful. 

Like so many f. buffalo calves 1861. Hence 
Fri-skily adv. Fri-skiness. 

fFrisslet. rare. 1607. [perh. f. OFr. 
fresel, dim. of fraise ruff + -ET.] ‘A kind of 
small ruffie’ (Halliwell). 

Frist, sb. Obs. exc. arch. [OE. first, frist = 
OFris. fersi, first, OS., OHG. frist (G. frist), 
ON. frest.) 1. A space of time, time; a 
certain time. 2. Delay, respite; also, a 
truce ME. Hence {Frist v. intr. to delay, 
grant respite; frans. to lend or give on 
credit; to give credit or time for payment; 
to grant time for payment of (a debt). 

fFrisure. 1755. [- Fr. frisure, f. friser to 
curl, frizz; see -URE.] Fashion of curling the 
hair—1811. 

Frit (frit), sb. 1662. [- It. fritta (perh. 
through Fr. fritte), subst. use of fem. pa. 
pple. of friggere FRY v.] 1. Glass-making. 
A calcined mixture of sand and fluxes ready 
to be melted in a crucible to form glass. 2. 
Ceramics. The vitreous composition from 
which soft porcelain is made 1791. 3. attrib. 
and Comb., as f.-brick, etc. 1853. 

Frit (frit), v. 1805. [f. prec. sb.] (rans. 
To make into frit; to fuse partially; to 
calcine. 

Frit-fly. 1881. [Of unkn. origin.] A small 
fly of the genus Oscinis, destructive to wheat. 

Frith, sb. Obs. exc. Hist. (OB. fripu (also 
str. neut. frip), = OFris. frethu, OS. frithu 
(Du. vrede), OHG. fridu (G. friede), ON. 
fridr, Goth. *fripus i= Gmo. *fripuz.] 1. 
Peace; freedom from molestation; security. 
12. A game-preserve, deer-park -ME. 

Comb.: f£.-guild, a guild for the maintenance of 
peace; also attrib.; frithsoken (OE. and Hist.), 
an asylum, a sanctuary. 

Frith (frip), sb.* [OE. (ge)fyrhpe, fyrhb :— 
Gmo. *5afurxpjam, *furxpi, perh. f. *furxjón 
Fir.] 1. A wood of some kind, or wooded 
country collectively. 2. A. piece of land 
grown sparsely with trees or with underwood 
only. Also, a plain between woods; unused 
Pasture land. Now only dial. 1538. 3. Brush- 
wood, underwood; occas. hedgewood 1605. 4. 
A hedge; also, a hurdle 1511. +The same used 
as a fish-weir. CAREW. 

Frith (frip), sb. 1000. [var. of FrRTH'; 
perh. infl. by L. frelum arm of the sea, 
formerly its supposed origin.] = FIRTH*. 

tFrith, v. (OK. fripian = OFris. frethia, 
Terdia, OS, frithon, OHG. fridün, ON. frida, 
Goth, gafripón, denominative formations; 
See FRITH sb.!] 1. trans. To keep in peace, 
make peace with; to defend, help, preserve, 
Protect -ME. 2. To free -1470. 

Pons (frip), v.' Obs. exc. dial. ME. [f. 
reis sb."] 1. (rans. To fence in. Also fig. 
ae To wattle; also, to cut underwood 
n rithborh, Only OE. and Hist. [OE. 
‘i Oborh lit. *peace-pledge'. A mistransla- 
on of the corrupt form friborg gave the later 
Name FRANKPLEDGE.] = FRANKPLEDGE. 

Frith-stool, Hist. [OE., f. frip FRITH sb.* 
dm seat; see STOOL.) a. A refuge. OE. 

D. b. A seat, usu. of stone, formerly 
P DOR near the altar in some churches, 

ich afforded privilege of sanctuary 1610. 

Fritillaria (fritilé?rii). 1578. [mod.L., f. 
ius dice-box; cf. -ARY! 3.] A genus of 
nudus plante, including the CROWN IM- 
EHI (F. imperialis, and the Common 
qol dllary or Snakeshead (F. meleagris) 
EN locally in moist meadows. 

Pritillary (tritiJäri, fritiläri). — 1093. 
i 20d; fritillaria; see prec. and -ARY? 3.] 
F. ny plant of the genus Fritillaria, esp. 
prend 2. A name for species of 
C4 rfly, e.g. the Silver-washed Fritillary 
Feds paphia) and the Queen of Spain 

I iu (A. lathonia) 1857. 

The ONE what white, what purple fritillaries 
Sos Sanit harvest of the river-fields Above by 
fFriti. down by Sandford yields M. ARNOLD. 
Twine niency. [f. L. fritinnire twitter. 
Eus - Dicts, spelt fritinancy.] Twittering. 

T. BROWNE. 
utter (fri-tox), sb.' ME. [- (O)Fr. friture 
tity *friclura, f. frict-, pa. ppl. stem of 
Uere FRY v.; see -URE, and -ER' 3.] 1. 
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Usu. pl. A portion of batter, occas. contain- 
ing slices of meat, apple, etc., fried in oil, 
lard, ete. Often qualified as apple-, oyster-, 
rice-f. 2. pl. = FENKS. 1631. 

Fritter (fri-toa), sb.* 1686. [See next.] 1. pl. 
Minute pieces, fragments, shreds. Also, 
trifles. Now rare. Also atirib. 2. [from the 
vb.] Excessive breaking-up 1803. 

Fritter (frito1), v. 1728. [f. fritters (RITTER 
sb.*), synon. with FLrrTERS, alt. of FITTERS 
sb. pl., perh. rel. to MHG. vetze (G. fetzen) 
Tag, scrap; see -ER*.] 1. frans. To break or 
tear into pieces or fragments; to subdivide 
minutely. Now rare. Also intr. for reft. 
1772. 2. With away, down: 'To do away with 
Piece-meal; to attenuate, wear down; to 
waste on trifles 1728. 

1. Frittering and crumbling down the attention 
by a blind unsystematick observance of every 
trifle BURKE. 2. To f. away money in paying 
debts 1868, Hence Fri-tterer, one who fritters 
or wastes (time). 

Frivolity (frivo-liti). 1796. [- Fr. frivolité, 
£. (O)Fr. frivole — L. frivolus; see next, -ITY.] 
1. The quality of being frivolous; disposition 
to trifle, levity. 2. A frivolous aet or thing 
1838. So fFri-volism. PRIESTLEY. 

Frivolous (fri-volos), a. 1549. [f. L. frivolus 
silly, trifling + -ovs.] 1. Of little or no 
weight or importance; paltry, trumpery; 
not worth serious attention. b. Law. In 
pleading: Manifestly futile 1736. 2. Charac- 
terized by lack of seriousness, sense, or 
reverence; given to trifling, silly 1560. 

1. F. information ‘JUNIUS’, ornaments 1776, com- 
plaints Scorr. b. The appeal [was] adjudged f. 
1730. 2. From reading f. Books, and keeping as f. 
Company STEELE. Hence Fri-volous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Friz, var. of FRIZZ. 

Frize, obs. f. FREEZE, FRIEZE. 


Frizel, var. of FRIZZLE sb.* 

Frizette, Frizeur, vars. of  FRISETTE, 
FRISEUR. 

Frizz, friz (friz), sb. 1046. [f. next vb.] 


The state of being frizzed or curled; frizzed 
hair; a row or wig of crisp curls. Also attrib. 
‘fig. A similar full-bottomed well-curled friz of 


words HARE. 
Frizz, friz (friz), v. 1620. [Earliest forms 


freeze, frize — Fr. friser, perh. f. fris- stem of 
frire FRY v.; the vowel appears to have been 
shortened under the infl. of the earlier 
FRIZZLE v.!] 1. (rans. To curl or crisp (the hair); 
to form into small crisp curls. 2. intr. Of 
hair: To stand up in short crisp curls, Also 
trans. To set up (hair) on end. 1696. 3. (rans. 
= FRIEZE v.' 1806. 4. In Leather-dressing: To 
rub (wash-leather, etc.) with pumice-stone 
or a blunt knife, so as to soften the surface, 
and make uniform in thickness 1697. 

1. Dressing of herself with her haire frized short 
up to her eares PEPYS. 

Frizz (friz, v.! 1835. [f. FRY v. with. 
echoic termination.] To make a sputtering 
noise in frying. 

Frizzle (friz'), sb.' 1565. [Goes with. 
FmziE v.'] 1, Frizzled hair; a short crisp 
curl 1613. 2. [f. the vb.] The state of being 
frizzled 1850. 3. attrib. 1565. 

Frizzle (triz'), sb.* dial. 1629. [perh. cor- 
ruption of FUSIL".] 'Inflintand steel guns the 
piece of iron acted on by the flint to produce 
the explosion.’ 

Frizzle (fri-z’l), v. 1565. [First in pa. pple. 
frisled, and earlier than FRIZZ v.', of which it 
might be supposed to be à derivative. Of 
obscure origin.) 1. (rans. To curl in small 
crisp curls. 2. intr. for refl. To form into 
crisp curls; to curl or twist up 1007. 13. 
trans. To touch lightly —1052. 

1. Lockes with bodkins frisled fine 1573. Hence 
Fri-zaler, one who frizzles. 

Frizzle (fri-z’l), v.* 1839. (f. FRIZZ v.*; Sce 
-LE.] a. infr. = FRIZZ [^ trans, To fry or 
grill (with a sputter) 1858. Hence Fri-zzle 
sb. the action of the vb. 

Frizzly (fri-zli), a. 1707. [f. FRIZZLE sb. + 
-y},] Full of frizzles or crisp curls. 

Frizzy (frizi), a. 1870. [f. FRIZZ sb. + -Y'.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling a frizz. —— 

Fro (tr), Sc. Frae (frQ. ME. [- ON. frd, 
corresp. to OE. fram FROM.] 

A. prep. (Now only Sc. and dial. — FROM 
in all its senses. 

B. adv. In a direction or position that is 


FROG-FISH 


remote or apert; away. Now only in To 
AND FRO. ME. 

1C. conj. (Chiefly north.) 1. From the time 
that; as soon as, when —1513. 2. Since, seeing 
that —1609. 

Frock (frok) sb. ME. [= (O)Fr. froc = 
Frankish *Arok, corresp. to OHG. roc (not 
identical with OHG. roc, G. rock, coat).) 1. A. 
long habit with large open sleev he outer 
dress of a monk. Rarely, a cassock, Hence, 
the priestly office. Cf. UNFROCK v. 2. An 
upper garment worn chiefly by men; a long 
coat, tunie, or mantle ME. 3. An overall; à 
smock-frock 1668. b. A woollen guernsey or 
jersey worn by sailors 1811. 4. The outer 
garment, for indoor wear, of women and 
children, consisting of a bodice and skirt; a 
gown, dress 1538. 5. A coat with long skirts; 
a FROOK-OOAT 1719; a similar coat used as a 
military uniform 1753. 

2. Phr. F. of mail: a defensive garment, armour 
(Miur. Sams. 133). 5. A light blue f. with silver 
frogs 1770. Frock, in the British service, the 
undress regimental coat of the guards, artillery, 
and royal marines 1881. 

Frock (frok), v. 1898. [f. FROOK sb.) (rans. 
To provide.with or dress in a frock (lif. and 
o to invest with priestly office or privi- 
lege. 

Fro:ck-coa-:t. 1823. A double-breasted 
coat with long skirts which are of the same 
length in front as behind. 

Frocked (frokt), pple. and ppl. a. 1650. |f. 
FROCK sb. and v. + -ED.] Dressed in a frock. 

Froe, frow (frd"). Now chiefly U.S. 1573. 
[The synon, fromward (XIX) suggests that the 
earliest form frower (XV1) repr. a subst. use of 
Frowarp adj. in the lit. sense ‘turned 
away’, the reference being to the position of 
the handle.] A wedge-shaped tool used for 
cleaving and riving staves, shingles, etc. It 
has a handle in the plane of the blade, set at 
right angles to the back; hence the name. 

Froe, obs. f. FRow, Dutchwoman. 

Frog! (frog). [OE. frogga, a pet-form simi- 
lar to docga Doa, *stacga Staa, wicga (see 
Earwia); rel. to OE. forsé, frosé, frox, ME. 
frosh, dial. frosk = MLG., Du. vorsch, OHG. 
frosc (G. frosch), ON. froskr += Gmo. *froskaz.] 
1. A tailless amphibious animal of the genus 
Rana, or ot the family Ranida, 2. A name of 
frog-like animals, e.g. the FROG-FISH or 
ANGLER 2. 1769, 3. A name given to certain 
diseases of the throat or mouth 1656, 4. 
attrib. 1501. 

1. The Pike will eat venemous things (as some 
kind of Frogs are) WALTON. 

Comb.: f.-crab, a member of the crustacean 
genus Ranina; -eater, one who eats frogs, à 
term vulgarly applied to Frenchmen; -hopper, a 
group of homopterous insects of the amily 
Cercopide, so called from their shape and leaping 
powers; pecker, a heron; -plate, a plate for. 
viewing the circulation of the blood in the web of 
a frog's foot; -shell, a name of various species of 
shells of the genus Ranella; -spit, -spittle, (a) = 
CUCKOO-sPIT!; (b) = FROG-SPAWN; -tongue, a 
tumour under the tongue, b. In plant-names: 
f.-bit, (a) Hydrocharis morsus-rana, an aquatic 
plant; (b) Limnobium spongia, a similar plant of 
‘America; -cheese, (a) one of the larger puff-balls 
when young; (b) Malva sylvestris; frog(’s-foot, 
duckweed (Lemna); -gri (a) CRAB-GRASS. 
1; f(b) Juncus bufonius, -stool  TOADSTOOL; 
wort, a name of species of Orchis. 

Frog? (frog). 1610. [prob. a transf. use of 
Froo? partly induced by the formal simi- 
larity of synon. It. forchella and Fr. four- 
chette, dim. of forca, fourche FORK, whence 
perh. (dial) FRusH sb] An elastic horny 
substance growing in the middle of the sole 
of a horse’s hoof. 

Frog? (frog). 1719, [Of unkn. origin.) 1. 
An attachment to the waistbelt for carrying 
a sword or bayonet or hatchet. 2. A fasten- 
ing for the front of a military coat or cloak, 
consisting of a button, covered with silk, 
etc., which passes through a corresponding 
loop on the opposite side of the front of a 
coat or cloak 1746. 

Frog (frog). 1860. Railroads. A grooved. 
piece of iron placed at the junction of the 
rails where one track crosses another. 

Frog-fish. 1646. A name of fishes; esp. of 
the Angler or Fishing-frog (Lophius pisca- 
torius); also of varieties of the genera 
Batrachus and. Chironectes. 


FROGGED 


Frogged (frogd), ppl. a. 1774. [f. FROG? + 
-ED*.] Of a coat, eto.: Fastened or orna- 
mented with frogs. 

Froggy (fro), sb. 1840. [f. FRoG! + -v*.] 
1. A playful designation of a frog. 2. slang. 
A vulgar term for a Frenchman, from their 
reputed habit of cating frogs 1872. 

Froggy (frei), a. 1611. [f. as prec, + 
-Y] 1. Having or abounding in frogs. 2. 
Frog-like 1837. 

Frogland (froglnd). 1721. [f. FROG! + 
LAND sb.) Marshy land in which frogs 
abound, as ‘The Fens, Holland, ete, Also 
altrib, So Fro-glander (slang), a Dutchman. 

Frog-march, frog's-march. slang. 1871. 
The method of carrying a drunken or re- 
fractory prisoner face downwards between 
four men, each holding a limb, 

Frog-mouth, frog’s mouth, 1851. 1. The 
groat Snapdragon (Antirrhinum majus). 2. A 
bird of the family Podargidæ 1888. . 

Frog-spawn, frog's-spawn. 1021. 1. 
The ova, spawn, or young of frogs. 2, Cer- 
tain freshwater algw, which form green and 
slimy masses on the surface of ponds and 
ditches 1804, 3. Sugar-manuf, A fungus 
destructive to saccharine solutions 1887. 

Froise, fraise (froiz, fré'z), ME. [perh. — 
OFr, *freis, *freise :- pop.L. *frizum, -a, 
for L, frizum, -a, n. and fem, pa, pple, of 
Srigere FRY v.) A kind of pancake or ome- 
lotto, often containing slices of bacon. 

Frolic (frolik), sb. 1616. (f. FROLIO v.) 1. 
An outburst of fun, gaicty, or mirth; a 
prank 1635; fun, merriment 1076. 2. A 
merry-making; à party 1645, 13, ? Humor- 
ous verses sent round at a feast -1031. t4. A 
toy, FULLER, 

1. There's mirth and frolick in *t D'URFEY. 

Frolic (frolik), a. 1638, [~ Du. vrolijk, t. 
(M)Du. vro glad, joyous + -lijk LY!) 1. In 
early use: Joyous, merry, mirthful, In later 
use: Frolicsome, sportive, full of pranks. tb. 
transf, of colours, wine, ete, —1048, 12, Free; 
liberal (of) 1593. 

1. The f, wind that breathes the spring Miur, 
absol, Lamb, the f. and the gentle WORDSW, 
And yet, each Verse of thine Out-did the mea: 
outdid the frolick wine HERRICK. 
{Fro-licly, frolickly adv. 

Frolic (frglik), v. Inflected frolicked, 
frolicking. 1583. |f. prec, adj.) 1, intr. To 
make merry; lat to play pranks, gambol, 
caper about 1593, t2. trans. To make joy- 
ous or merry —1677. 

1, "Lis Whitsontyde, and we must frolick it 
MARSTON. Hence Fro:licker, one who frolics, 

Frolicsome (froliksdm), a. Also tfrolick- 
somée, 1609, |f. FROLIO v. or sb. + -80ME'.] 
Full of frolic; gay, merry, mirthful. 

In their frolicksome malice the Fates had 
ordered [etc] W. IRVING, Frolicsome-ly adv., 
“ness. 

From (from, from). [OK. fram, from = 
O8, OHG., Goth.’ fram, ON. frd Fro; f. 
Jra- = PRO-' + -m suffix, The primary sense 
was ‘forward’; the sense-development was 
‘onward’, ‘on the way’, ‘away’ (from).] 

A. prep. 1, Denoting departure or moving 
away: indicating a starting-point a. in 
space; b. in defining an extent in space OE. ; 
C. in a series or statement of limits OK.; d. 
in time OE, 2, Indicating a place or object 
which is loft at a distance, behind, or on one 
side, by an object which withdraws or turns 
away OE, 3. Denoting (statically) distance, 
absence, remoteness OE, ; also used simply = 
away from, apart from, absent from, ete. 
(now only in from home) ME. 4, Denoting 
removal, abstraction, separation, expulsion, 
exclusion, or the like; also, privation, 
separation, abstention, freedom, deliver- 
ance, etc. (from a state, condition, action, 
etc) OE. 5. Indicating a state, condition, 
etc, which is abandoned or changed for 
another. Often as if with ellipsis of being. 
ME. 6. Used after words which signify dis- 
tinction, difference, unlikeness, etc. ME. tb, 
used simply = away from, apart or aside 
from, out of, alien to —1637. 7. Indicating the 
place, quarter, etc, whence something comes 
or is brought or fetched; often = out of; 
also after words denoting choice, etc. out of a 


Hence 


810 


number 1621. b. with ellipsis of vb. or pple. 

= coming from, taken from, etc. 1745. 8. 
Indicating a place or position where action 
or motion is originated which goes thence, 
while the originator remains there. Simi- 
larly after words which express ‘hanging’, 
‘depending’, ete. 1592. 9. Indicating a 
person as a more or less distant source of 
action. In OE. = by. OE. 10. Denoting 
derivation, descent, or the like; esp. *noting 
progress from premisses to inferences’ (J.) 
ME. 11. Indicating a model, rule, copy; 
also, a person or thing after which another 
is named 1596. 12, Denoting ground, reason, 
cause, or motive. Now repl. in some uses by 
Sor, OE. 

1. She leet no morsel f. hir lippes falle CHAUCER. 
Phr. F, post to pillar, f. door to door. b. F. the up- 
rising to the setting Sunne SPENSER. c. F. 16 or 
20 to 24 Oars DAMPIER, d. I knew him f. a boy 
C. Bronk. Phr. F. time to time. 2. We will not f. 
the Helme, to sit and weepe SHAKS. Why 
speaks't thou f. me BEAUM. & FL. 3. Phr. Away, 
absent, apart f. Far apart F. wicked men like thee 
Keats. 4. Release me f, my bands Ten. Epil. 9. 
To refrain f. laughing BERKELEY. 5. F. a slave 
she became to be a Princesse 1041. Temples. . 
which tremblingly grew blank F. bright BROWN- 
ING. 6. You can't tell one flower f. another L. 
CARROLL, b. Phr, f£. beside oneself, 
out of one's wits. 7. She v a knife f. her 
bosom ARNOLD. He came f. Cambridge 1879. b. 
Cavaliers f. the country MACAULAY. 8. God f. the 
mount of Sinai. . will himself. . Ordain them laws 
MIL. fig. F. their point of view they are per- 
fectly right L. CARROLL. 9. He bad me, f. him, 
call thee Thane of Cawdor SHAKs. You shall hear 
f. my attorney 1843, 10. Eve, who. anomalously 
proceeded f. Adam Sit T. BROWNE. Cuts f. a 
Babre 1870. To draw a conclusion f. premisses 
1887, 11. Enos, nam'd f. me DRYDEN. To colour 
f. nature 1811. 12. To speak and act f. prin- 
ciple 1796. Remarkable f. the neatness. .of its 
architecture DISRAELI, F. your silence I fear 
[ete.] 1855. 

Phrases, a. With obj. an adv., as f. abore, afar, 
ete, Also, pleonastically, before hence, thence, etc.; 
see those words. b. F, amidst, beneath, ete., indi- 
cating a static condition. c. Followed, pleonasti- 
cally, by out, out of, forth, off, where each prep. 
strengthens or supplements the sense of the other. 

+B. quasl-adr. = away. Only in (o and f., 
J. and back, 1008, 

TC. quasi-conj. = from the time when 
1602, 


i 


fFro'mward. OE. [f. FROM + -WARD.] 
A. adj. = Turned from or away —1570. 

B. adv. In a direction which leads from, or 
is turned from, a given place or object. Also, 
of time. —1711. 

C. prep. Away from —1713. 

So Fro:mwards adv. and prep. 

Frond (frend), sb. 1785. [- L. frons, frond- 
leaf, applied by Linnreus in a specific sense, 
in contradistinction to folium For, sb.) 1. 
Bot, The leaf-like organ formed by the union 
of stem and foliage in certain flowerless 
plants, Formerly (and still loosely) applied 
also to the large compound leaves, e.g. of the 
palm, banana, etc, 2, Zool, A leaf-like ex- 
pansion found in certain animal organisms 
1846. Hence Frond v. intr, to wave with 
fronds.  Fro'ndage, fronds collectively; 
also, erron., foliage. 

tFronda‘tion, rare. [- L. frondatio prun- 
ing, f. frons, frond- leat + -atio -ATION.] The 
act of stripping trees of some of the luxuriant 
branches and sprays, EVELYN. 

(Fronde (frond). 1798. [Fr., = ‘sling’.) 
Fr. Hist. The name given to the party which 
rose against Mazarin and the Court during 
the minority of Louis XIV; hence, a mal- 
NE party; also, violent political oppo- 
al n. 

"M there ever a mixed constitution without a 


tfFro:nded, ppl. a.' |f. L. frons, frond- 
leaf + -ED*] Having leaves or foliage. 
HOWELL. 
Fronded (frendéd), ppl. a.* 
FROND sb. + -ED*.] Having fronds. 
Frondent (fro:ndént), a. 1677. [- frondent-, 
pr. ppl. stem of L. frondére put forth 
leaves, f. frons, frond- leaf; see -ENT.] Full of 
fronds, leafy. 
Frondesce (fronde-s), v. 1816. [- L. fron- 
» frequent. of frondére put forth 
leaves; see prec, -ESCE) inir. To put 


1882. |f. 


FRONT 


forth leaves. So Fronde'scent a, spi 
into leaf; expanding into fronds. Fronde. 
scently adv. 

Frondescence (frondesséns) 1841, [= 
mod.L. frondescentia, f. as prec,; seo -kNOR,) 
The process or period of coming into leaf; 
the conversion of other organs into leaves; 
fronds or leaves collectively, 

lFrondeur (fróndór) 1798. [Fr., f. fronde 
(see FRONDE).] 1. Fr. Hist, A member of the 
Fronde. 2, fransf. A malcontent, an irrecon- 
cilable 1847. 

Frondiferous (frondi-féros), a. 1509, [f, L, 
frondifer (f. frons, frond- leaf) + -OUS; see 
-FEROUS,] Bearing leaves or fronds. 

Frondlet (frondlét), 1862. [f. FROND ab, 
+ -LET.] A little frond. 

Frondose (frendd"'s), a. 1721. [= L. from 
dosus, f. frons, frond-; see FROND 8b., -O88',) 
Covered with fronds; bling a frond, In 
early use: fLeafy, leaf-like. 
Frondous (frondos), a. 1828. [= L, fron: 
dosus; see prec., -0US.) Leafy ; having branches 
bearing both leaves and flowers, 

liFrons (fronz). 1856. [L., = forehead, 
front.] Hntom. The middle part of the face 
of insects, between the eyes. 

Front (front), sb. (and a.) ME. [= (O)Fr., 
Front :— L. frons, front- forehead, front.) 

I. 1. = FOREHEAD 1. Now only poel, or 
rhet. 2. Hence: The whole face ME. à. ta. 
The face as expressive of emotion or charad- 
ter; expression of countenance, b. Bearing 
or demeanour in confronting anything. Also 
transf. ME. 4. Etfrontery, impudenoe, Now 
rare. 1053. 

1. The f. of Ioue himselfe SHaxs, ‘The mark of 
fool set on his f. Mırt. Sams, 490, fig, The vorle 
head, and f. of my offending SHAKS. 2+ W, to Fa 
Bring thou this Fiend of Scotland and my welfe 
SHAKS, 3. b. Who, patient in adversity, still bear. 
The firmest f. FALCONER. The. unclouded f of 
an accomplished courtier SCOTT. 

IL 1. Mil. a. The foremost line or part of 
an army or battalion. Also, in words of 
command; e.g. files to ihe f. ME. b. Line of 
battle ME. c. The foremost part of the 
ground occupied, or of the feld of oper 
tions; the part next the enemy, Alto, 
foremost part of a position, a8 opposed to 
rear, 1665. d. The direction towards which 
the line faces when formed 1832. 2. Arch, 
*Any side or face of a building, but more 
commonly. .the entrance side’ (GWIlU; 
occas. collect. in sing. and pl. = ‘the four 
sides" (of a mansion) ME. 3. gen. ‘The part or 
side of an object which seems to look out 
be presented to the eye; the foremost part 0f 
anything. Opp. to back. ME. b. & oe: 
With reference to time: Tho first period: m 
beginning (poet.) 1000. c. A frontage n " 
d. Theatr, The audience 1810. 14. T n 
part or line of anything written or Laie o 
-1097. 5. False hair, or false curls worn 
women over the forehead 1087, b. 
of a man's shirt which cove! 
shirt-front; also, n ‘dicky’, or the like n 
6. Forward position or situation "m 
If. the vb.] Encounter, onset. LD. Bu 
B. attrib. 1600, e 

i. a. Both our powers, with smiling Fronte S 
countring SHAKS. b. Preserving an even la were 
broken f. THIRLWALL. €. British Resimen fe 
wanted, „at the F, KIPLING. d. Phr 0 ane te 
see CHANGE v. F. of forti m two before! 
tions, and a curtain, 3. Had he his TAR 4 
I, on the F, SHAKS. b. In summer's is D 
Bhr. In the f. (of a pago, etc): M hity, 8At 
To come to the f, : de emerge into pul á 

. Row 1718. 
tomb etes t. bench, the foremost Dune, 
either side of the Houses of Lords Lade respec 
occupied by ministers and ex«mini pter gor OR 
tively; f. door, the principal entrance pridie 
house; f. li, an appendage to wise 

fronte 
ip 
|, the 


» horse's forehead; -waye 7 
Sering, Position or direction facing to te 
Front (front), v. 1523, l- OFT. "n 
same sense, f. front FRONT sb. front in * 
Eng. sb.) 1. intr. To have the 
specified direction; to face, AD stand 
To have the front towards; to to face 
opposite to 1606. 3. To stand pov ot 
with, face, confront, esp. in Sr things 
hostility. lit. and fig. Said also Pe "go 
1583. 4. To set face to face with 161+ 


FRONTAGE 


adorn in front; to furnish with a front. Also, 
to face (with some material). 1035. 16, To 
7. To be in front of, serve as 
8. Chiefly Mi. a. To turn the 
front or face in a specified direction. Also, 
as a word of command, 1635, b. To form a 
2, €, trans, (caumatively, from 
o cause to form a front 1796, 
^s dwelling fronted on the street TENNY = 
ike a gate of steele, Fronting the Sunne 
The church.. was to have tod the 


naks, 
Plaza 1847. 3. He dare now to fronte princes 


BrENSER. Those Warres Which fron! mine 
owne poace SHAKS, 5. To new front a house H. 
WALPOLE, 7. Yonder wals that pertly f, your 
Towne. Must klase thelr owne feet SUAKS. B. 
Phr, To f. about: to turn round so as to face in 
another direction, Fro'ntingly ade, 

Frontage (frontéda), 1022. (f. FRONT sb. 
+ AGE] 1, Land which abuts on à river or 
pleco of water, or on a road. 2, Extent of 
front 1844. 3. Tho front face or part of a 
building. Also collect, 1881. 4. The action of 
fronting in a certain direction; exposure, 
outlook 1859, 

Henco Fro-ntager, an owner of f. (ense 1). 
Frontal (frontal), ab. (ME. frountel = OFr. 
frontel (mod, frontal) = L, frontale (in. pl. 
-alia), t. frona, front- FRONT &b.; noo *AL'.] Th. 
Something applied to the forehead: a. A 
band or ornament «1611; b. Med. a medica- 
ment to cure headache —1763. 2. A movable 
covering for the front of an altar, generally 
of embroidered cloth, silk, oto., but occas, of 
metal ME. 3. The facade of a building 1784. 
14. Arch. little. .pediment occasionally 
placed over a little door or window’ ~1736. 

Frontal (frontal), a. 1056, [= mod.L. 
frontalis; we FRONT, -AL'.]. 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to the forehead, or to the corresponding 
part in the lower animals, 2, Of or pertaining 
to the fore-part or foremost edge 1860, b, Of 
Directed against the front 
~ f. bone 1854, 
bone, sinus, vein, ote, 2 P, 
, à forge-hammer lifted by a 

pon a tongue Immediately in front 
bf the hammer-head, 


Frontate (fro frontet), a. 1855, [f. 
FRONT sb, + -ATR*,] Bot, Of the loaf of à 
flower: Growing broader and broader, and 
At last terminating in a right line. Wo 
tFronta-ted a, 

Fronted (tro ntéd), ppl. a. 1616. (f. FRONT 


r 
eam, acting 


sb, or v, + RD.) Having, or formed with, a 
front, 
Miir. P, D 


Frontier (fron-, fronti). (Late ME. 
frounter(e) = AWr, frounter, (O)Wr. frontière; 


Kom, de f L, frons, front- FRONT sb.) 
. nb, The front side; the foro-part 
7151, 12, The front line or foremost part of 


an army. He ‘attack, resistance, ~1523, 

^ sing. and pl. Tho part of a country whieh 
fronta, faces, or borders on another country : 
the marches, Also (ranaf. and fig. ME, b. 

U.S. "That part of à country which forms 
the border of ita settled or Inhabited regions* 
(Cent, Dict.) 1870, 14. A fortress on the 
frontier; a frontier town -1700; a barrier 
Minst attack 1490, 

& Wis Navies do ci a moveable Frontire to 
All the habitable world MARVELI 

B, adj. 1. Of, belonging to, or situated on 
the frontier; bordering 1628. 12. Fronting; 
Opposite. P, HOLLAND. 

Frontier (fro:n-, trontita), e. 1670, (f. proc. 
7h.) fi. intr. To be a frontier, Or as a 
frontier; to border on —1002, 2, trans; To 

npon the boundary or coast of; to face 
ne rare); fto stand in front of; to oppose 

70, 

Frontierman, fro-ntiersman, 1813. (f. 
IRA TFIXR. ab. + Man.) Ono who lives on the 
Tontier, or on the outlying districts of 
eivilization, 
jFrontignac (trontinyæk), sb, Often attrib, 

. ferron. form of next, after the many 
Southern Fr, names in -ignac.) L, A muscat 

Wide made at Frontignan, France. 2. The 
frape from which this is made 1041. 

1Frontignan, 1756. = prec. -1777. 

Frontisp! 
front; 


2 kingly Gate, With Froni of 
Yel Mare Pte nt. 
606, Hence Fro*ntisplece v, irons, to fui 
with an à f. ; to represent on the f. ; to put asa f. 
Frontless (fro'ntléw), a, 1005. |f. Frost 
sb, ness] Having no front; esp, fig. un- 
blushing, shameless, audacious (now rare), 
‘The, . most frontlesse 
B, Joss, Hence Frovnt! sly adr., “nese. 


let, dim, of frontel; see FRONTAL ab., -LET. 
Something worn on the forehead 
ornament or band; also fig.; b. = PuYLAoe 
TRRY 1578; C, = frond-stall 1805, 2, = Fonk- 
HEAD 1, Now only of animals, 1650, b. 
Ornith. The margin of the head, bebind the 
bill, of birds, usu, clothed with rigid bristles 
1874. 3. = FRONT ab, TT. 2; also transf. 1808, 
4. A superfrontal; also, an ornamental 
border to an altar-cloth 1536, 

1. a. fig. What makes that F, on? You too 
much of late i'th'frowne Lear 1. Iv. 208, b. It 
shalbe..a» frontieta betwene thine eyes Binte 
(Genev.) Erod, 13:10, 

Fronto- (fronto), used for fronti», comb. f. 
L, frons, front» FRONT, with senso * pertaining 
to the front or forehead and to somothing 
olse’, as fonasal, -occípital, -parielal, ete. 

Fronton (frontón). 1698, [= Fr. fronton = 
It. frontone, augm. of fronte forehead; soo 
FRONT ab., -00N.] 1, Areh, A pediment. 2, = 
FRONTAL ab, 2. 1749. jd. A building where 
pelota is played, [8p.] 1806, 

Frontward, -wards (fro-nbwQad, «4), ade. 
dab.) 1658, |f. FRONT ab,  -WARDO,] 1, Tor 
wards the front; also with of 1865, tb, quasi- 
sb. The direction towards the front 1563, 2, 
With the face in a specified direction. F.H. 
BROWNING, 

tFro-ppish, a. 1659, (perh, f. *frop, var. of 
Frap e.  cpm*.] Froward, fretful, poovish 
-184. Hence tFro:ppishness. 

Frore (fro), tfroren, tfrorn(e, pa. pple, 
and ppl. a. ME. (orig. pa. pple. of FAERIE 
v.) 1, With ppl. sense: Proms, Obs, exo. 
dial, 2. Intenwely cold, frosty, froat-like, 
Now only poet, in form frore (after Milton) 
1483, 

2. The parching Alr Burns frore, aml cold per- 
forms th’effect of Fire Mit. Hence Frory a. 
(in sense 2); also, tfoamy. 

Frost (frat), sb, (OK. frost, uma. Jors = 
OF ris, frost, forsi, OB, (O)HG, frost (Du. 


personified in Jack Frost, 2. Frozen dew or 


1, Block f. "um: to 
white f. ‘chs mens LA bods 
you [river] up with F, COWLEY. F. te 

inches, d. d. -time 
and Harvest, Heat and » 


FROTH 
noce 
EE 


malle, roughing, oto., a a 
protection against slipping in frosty weather; 
Ce eT aay ne 

a 
the ind WOREEW. 
Frovst-bitt, pple. and ppl. a. rare, 1740. = 
VROST-BITTKN, 
Frost-bitte, s. 1813, The inflamed or 
gangrenous condition of the akin and ad- 
SEENE BORER MY METODO We ION 


with intense cold; also ffy.; tto invigorate by 
exposure to the frost; to got (oneself or one's 
limba) frost-bitten., 
My wife up, and with Mrs, Pen to walk in the 
fields to f. ves. PREYS. 
Fro-st-bistten, pple. and ppl. a, 1608, 1n- 
Jured by exposure to frost. 
a 


1645, 4, Of glas, silvor, ote.: Having a mir 
face made to resemble a coating of boar- 
frost 1640, f. Made to resemble rough lee 


3, F, cake: cake wiih ‘iing’. When T, 
A look at what I was 6. 

Dn. 4 Bottoms 1711, tumblere 1502. 

617, |f, Frost 


jon of [4 
comer, substance powdered and used for 
frosting purposes; esp, pulverized white 


sugar used for icing cake 1704, b, A frosted 
wurfaoo 1802. 
Fro:stless, a, 1711, (f. Fuort sb, + Lun] 
Without frost, a 2 
Frost-nlip, e 1642. To nip or injure wi 
frost. Venim. Hence Frost-nbpped pple. 
“Proct-work, 18d. 1, Work peoduond Uy 
n , M d 
Frost-work. —— 
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FROTH 


Comb.:f.-spit = CUCKOO-SPIT 1; -stick, a stick 
for whipping cream, ete. Also in names given to 
the frog-hopper, as f.-fly, -frog-hopper, -insect, 
-worm. 

Hence Fro-thery (nonce-wd.), mere f., triviality 
(CARLYLE). Fro-thless a, Fro-thsome a. frothy. 

Froth (fróp), v. late ME. [f. prec. sb.; cf. 
ON. mutated form freyóa.] 1. intr. To emit 
froth or foam. Of liquids: To gather or 
throw up froth; to run foaming away, by, 
over. 2. trans. To cause to foam; to make 
froth rise on the surface of 1621. 3. To be- 
spatter or cover with or as with froth 1771. 
Hence Fro-thing vòl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Frothy (frò pi), a. 1533. [f. FRoTH sb. + -¥*.] 
1. Full of, covered with, or accompanied by 
froth or foam; foamy. 2. Consisting of or 
resembling froth, spumous 1605; fsoft, not 
firm or solid, flabby —1658. 3. fig. Vain, 
empty, unsubstantial 1593. 

3. A f. mob orator 1884. F. fine writing 1885. 
Hence Fro-thily adv. Fro:thiness. 

|Frou-frou (fra fri). 1870. [Fr., of imit. 
origin.] A rustling, esp. that of a dress. 

Frounce (frauns), sb.! ME. [- OFr. fronce 
wrinkle, f. froncir wrinkle, f. Frankish 
*hrunkjan, rel. to ON. hrukka wrinkle. See 
FLOUNCE sb.*] fl. A wrinkle —1721. 12. A 
fold, crease; a pleat; fig. duplicity. ME. 
only. +3. = FLOUNOE sb.' 1, 1619, 4. A piece 
of foppish display. (Cf. Miur. Pens. 123.) 
1881. Hence tFrou-nceless a. unwrinkled. 
CHAUCER. 

fFrounce, sb.* 1450. [Of unkn. origin.) 1. 
A canker or sore in the mouth of a hawk 
—1820. 2. A disease in the mouth of a horse 
1725, 

Frounce (frauns), v. ME. [- (0)Fr. froncer 
wrinkle, also OFr. froncir wrinkle, fold, f. 
fronce FROUNGE sb.'] t1. trans. To gather in 
folds or wrinkles; to knit, purse; occas. to 
knit the brows of 1628. tb. intr. To knit the 
brows; to look angry. Also of the face or 
forehead: To become wrinkled. —1600. 2. 
trans. To frizz, curl; also, to curl the hair of 
1520. +3, To gather into creases or pleats; to 
pleat —1805, 

1. b. They frounced and tooke on most inso- 
lently P. HOLLAND, 2. Not trick'd and frounc'd as 
she was wont Mint. 3. Their shurts frounced 
Lp. BERNERS. 

Frouzy; var. of FROWZY. 

Frow (frau) sb. ME. [- Du. vrouw.] 1. 
A Dutehwoman. 2. A woman, a lady, à 
wife. Chiefly with reference to Dutch or 
German women. 1587. +3, Applied to the 
Menads or Bacchantes of paganism; also 
panii —1616. 4. dial. An idle, dirty woman 
1781. 

Frow; var. of FROE. 

Froward (fró"woid). ME. if. 
“WARD; superseding FROMWARD.] 

A. adj. (Not now in colloq. use.) 1. Dis- 
posed to go counter to what is demanded or 
is reasonable; perverse; refractory; also, 
tbad, evilly-disposed, ‘naughty’. (The 
opposite of toward.) 2. Of things: ta. Ad- 
verse, untoward; refractory. tOf shape: Il- 
formed. b. In later use only as fig. of sense 
1. ME. 

1. A F. Retention of Custome BACON. A f. child 
1848, 2. a. The f. chaos of futurity WORDSW. b. 
To take his f. fortune. . with. . patience 1576. 

1B. ade, 1. = FROMWARD. —1596. 2. fig. 
Untowardly, perversely —1580. 

C. prep. = FROMWARD. Obs. (or arch.) ME. 

Hence Fro*ward-ly adv., -ness. 

Frower: see FROE sb. 

Frown (fraun) sb. 1581. [f. next.] 1. A 
wrinkled aspect of the brow, expressive of 
disapprobation or severity, occas. of deep 
thought or perplexity. Also, the habit of 
frowning. 1605. 2. A manifestation of 
disapprobation. 

1. You are too much of late i'th'frowne SHAKS. 
fig. The f. of angry Heav'n 1783. 2. To this no 
answer was given, but frowns 1721. Hence 
Frow:nful a. full of frowns. Frow'ny a. habitu- 
ally frowning. 

Frown (fraun) v. ME. [- OFr. frognier, 
froignier (surviving in re(n)frogner), f. froigne 
surly look, of Celtic origin (cf. W. ffroen 
nose).] 1. intr, To knit the brows in dis- 
pleasure or (less frequently) in concentration 
of thought; to look sternly. Said also of the 
brow. Of inanimate things: To look gloomy 
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or threatening 1642. 2. To express disappro- 
bation or unfriendliness by a look. Const. at, 
on, upon. 1576. 3. quasi-trans. To enforce, 
express, produce, etc. by a frown; also with 
away, back, down, off, ete. 1678. 

1. He ended frowning, and his look denounc'd 
Desperate revenge MILT. They saw the times to 
frowne and trouble to come 1642. 2. I frowne 
vpon him, yet he loues me still SHAKS. The 
heauens..are angry And frowne vpon's SHAKS. 
3. She smiles preferment, or she frowns disgrace 
SHERIDAN. Hence Frow'ner. Frow-ningly adv. 

Frowst (fraust), sb. collog. 1880. Also 
froust. [Back-formation from frowsty; see 
next.] Fusty heat in a room; hence as vb., 
to stay in or enjoy this. So Frow'sty a. 1865. 

Frowzy (frau-zi), a. 1681. [prob. rel. to 
earlier synon. (dial) frowy XVI (Spenser), 
tfrowish, and later frowsty (XIX); ult. origin 
unkn.] 1. Il-smelling, fusty, musty. 2. 
Dingy, rusty, slatternly, unkempt. Of the 
complexion: Red and coarse, blowsy 1710. 

1. My study was so f. I couldn't sit in it HUGHES. 
2. A f. dirty-colour'd red Sits on her cloudy 
wrinkled face Swirt. fig, A drowsy f. poem 
BYRON. Hence Frow-ziness. 

Frozen (fró"z'n, ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. 
of FREEZE v.] 1. Congealed by extreme cold ; 
subjected to extreme cold. Also fig. and of 
immaterial things. b. Of credits, assets, 
etc.: Impossible to liquidate or realize at 
maturity or other given time (opp. to 
Ligu a. II. 5) 1922. 2. F.-out, -up: cut off, 
Stopped, by frost 1885. 

1. The nauigation by the frosen sea EDEN. F. 
Limbs 1698, meat 1872. É . A f. stare 1807. 

Hence Fro-zenly adv. in a f. manner; with a 
cold look or action; (U.S.) stubbornly. Fro: 
zenness, f. conditio: 

tFru:bbish, v. Also tfrobish. 1570. [var. 
of FURBISH.] To furbish. tFru-bbisher. 

Fructed (fro-ktéd), a. 1610. [f. L. fructus 
fruit + -Ep*.] Her. Of a tree or plant: 
Having fruit (of a specified tincture), 

Fructescent (froktesént), a. 1802. [f. L. 
fructus fruit + -ESCENT.] Beginning to bear 
fruit. Hence Fructe:scence, the fruiting sca- 
son, ‘when vegetables scatter their. . seeds’. 

Fructiculose, a spurious wd.; see FRUTI- 
CULOSE. 

\\Fructidor (früktidor) 1797. [Fr.; f. L. 
fructus fruit + Gr. dpov gift.] The twelfth 
month of the French revolutionary calendar 
(Aug. 18 to Sept. 16); the revolution which 
took place on 18th Fructidor (Sept. 4), 1797. 

Fructiferous (frokti-féros), a. 1032. |f. L. 
fructifer (f. fructus fruit) + -0U8; see -FEROUS.] 
Bearing or producing fruit. Hence Fructi-- 
ferously adv. 

Fructification (fro:ktifiké'-fon). 1804. [- 
late L. fructificatio, f. fructificat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. fructificare; see next, -ION.] 1. 
The action or process of fructifying or pro- 
ducing fruit (now rare exc. Bof.) Also, 
fecundation. 2. coner. in Bol. a. The fruit of 
a plant. b. collect. The organs of fruiting or 
reproduction, esp. the reproductive parts of 
ferns and mosses, 

Fructify (fro-ktifoi), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
fructifier — L. fructificare, t. fructus fruit; see 
-EY.] 1. intr. To bear fruit, become fruitful. 
Also fig. 2. trans. To make fruitful; to 
fecundate 1583. 

1. Hys land shall frutyfye 1538. 2. To fructifie 
and increase the earth 1583. Hence fFru:c- 
tifitle a. capable of bearing fruit. Fru-ctifier. 

Fructose (frp:któ"s) 1804. [f. L. fructus 
fruit + -OsE*.] Chem. ‘Fruit sugar or levu- 
lose. Also applied to the sugar found in 
fruit’ (Syd. Soc. Ler.). 

Fructuary (fro-ktivari). 1643. [- L. fruc- 
tuarius adj. usufructuary (also sb. in late 
L.), f. fructus fruit; see -ARY'. Cf. OFr. 
fructuaire sb. in same sense.] 

A. adj. in Rom. Law. Of or belonging to 
usufruct. Only in f. stipulation. 1875. tB. 
sb. 1. A usufructuary —1687. 2. Something 
enjoyed by usufruct 1651. 

TFru-ctuate, v. rare. 1063. [f. L. fructus 
fruit + -ATE?.] infr. To bear fruit; to fructify. 
Hence Fructua-tion, the action of the vb.; 
teoner. a crop of fruit. 

Fructuous (fro‘ktivos), a. ME. [- OFr. 
fructuous or L. fructuosus, f. fructus fruit; 
see -0US.] 1. Full of, abounding with, or 
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producing fruit. 2. fig. Productive of resulta: 
Lc rien Recents ME. M 

1. An olyue plenteous, fair, f. Wyo n 
eaten cimouslyad, “ae aaa 

tFru-cture. (app. — Fr. tfructure, f. L, 
fructus fruit; see -URE.] The use or enjoy- 
ment (of something). Coran, 

Frugal (fri-gàl), a. 1598. [- L. frugalis, f. 
frugi indecl. adj. (orig. dat. of fruz fruit) 
frugal, economical, useful; see -AL!.] 1. Care- 
ful or sparing in the use of food, goods, ete,; 
economical. Const. of. 2. Of things: Spar- 
ingly supplied or used; of small cost; opp. 
to luxurious 1603. 

1. "Tis now the cheap and f. fashion, Rather to 
Hide than Pay the Obligation COWLEY, 2. Af, 
meal, which consisted of roots and tea GOLDSM, 
Hence Fru:gally adv. 

Frugality (trugw-liti). 1531. (— (O)Fr. fru- 
galité or L. frugalitas; see prec., -ITY.] 1. The 
quality of being frugal; moderate or sparing 
expenditure or use of provisions, goods, ete. 
2. The product of frugality, wealth amassed 
by economy; also in pl. frugal ways of living, 
frugal fare 1725. 

1. Riches are gotten with industry, and kept by 
f. HOBBES. 2. Wastes the wise f. of Kings PoPE, 

Frugiferous (frudsi-fóros), a. 1633. [f. L, 
Srugifer (f. frux, frug- fruit) + -0U8; see 
-FEROUS.] Fruit-bearing, fruitful. 

Frugivorous (frudsi-vóros), a. 1718. [f D. 
frux, frug- fruit + -vonous.] Eating or feed- 
ing on fruit. 

Fruit (frit), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. fruit i= D. 
fructus (enjoyment of) the produce of the 
soil, harvest, fruit, revenue, f. *frug-, base 
of frui enjoy, perh. orig. feed on, fruges 
‘fruits’ of the earth.] 1. Vegetable products 
in general, that are fit to be used as food by 
men and animals. Now usu. in pl. 2. The 
edible product of a plant or tree, consisting 
of the seed and its envelope, esp. the latter 
when juicy and pulpy, as in the apple, 
orange, plum, ete, ME. 13. A fruit-tree; also 
a food-plant. rare. -1707. 14. A course of 
fruit; the dessert —1002. 5. The seed of a 
plant or tree, regarded as the means of repro- 
duction, together with its envelope; spec, in 
Bot. ‘the ripe pistil containing the ovules, 
arrived at the state of seeds’ (Lindley); also, 
the spores of cryptogams 1794. 6. " 
spring, progeny. Also, an embryo, fetus. 
Orig. a Hebraism. Now rare. ME. 7. Any: 
thing accruing, produced, or resulting from 
an action or fact, the operation of & cae 
etc.: a. material produce, increase; P* 
products, revenues ME.; b. a result, dust 
consequence (sing. and pL) ME.; c. adva 

, enjoyment, profit, ME. 7 
ks PRA and preserve to our use the kids 
fruits of the earth Bk. Com. Prayer. fig. Te r 
f. which he could reap from a victory Id. 
We take Branches from a Tree, to add to Uf r, 
Pore. The glow of ripe fruits 1795. 4. Haml gy 
ii. 52. 6. Blessed shalbe the frute of thy the 
COVERDALE Deut, 28:4. 7. a. Milke. which is 
f. of the breasts 2 Esd. 8:10. b. 
Plenty are the natural Fruits of Liberty aimi. 
c. She tooke the Fruites of my Aduice 
5 bud 

i.-bat (see FLYING FOX); buds a 
nga fruit germ, dist, from leaf-budi ca 
(Hot.), the sorus of ferns; -fly, a gardener * 
for à sort of small black fly found in Pii, or 
among fruit-trees in spring; ~frame, 4 o, for 
espalier; -mill, a mill for grinding tured or 
must or apples for cider; -piece, ` cent. Dict); 
sculptured representation of fruit (Cei of the 
-pigeon, a general name for pigeon án ape 
genera Carpophaga and Treron; ~PFeSS ti, py 
paratus for extracting the juice from Darth isi 
pressure; -spur, a small branch whose gre uds 
stopped to ensure the development of frot- pgp’ 
-stalk, a stalk that bears fruit; 8M gar = 
UNCLE 1; also occas. = CARPOPHORE: "* 
GLUCOSE or LEVULOSE; -tree, a tree Gop fruit- 
for its fruit; -wall, a wall against wi 
trees are trained; t-yard, an orc! us. 1. infr. 

Fruit (frat), v. ME. [f. prec. 8D.) 

To bear fruit. 2. trans. 
make bear fruit; to cultivate to the Po 
1040. Pit" 


bearing fruit. lit. and fig. : 
Frui-ted ppl. a. having fruit upon 1; 
laden. itage» 
Fruitage (frūtėdz). 1578. i OET ooo 
f. fruit; see FRUIT sb., -AGB.] I. DUC proit 
season, or state of bearing fru orative 
collectively; also fig. 1610. 13. 4 
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arrangement of fruits; a representation of 
this 1719. 

1. In full f. COLERIDGE. 2. Greedily they pluck'd 
The Frutage fair to sight MILT. 

Fruitarian (frutē™riăn). 1893. 
sb. + -ARIAN, after vegetarian.) 
adopts a fruit diet. Also as adj. 

Fruiter (frūtəa). 1483. [- (O)Fr. fruitier, 
f. fruit FRUIT sb.; see -ER*; later prob. f. 
FRUIT sb. + -ER'.] A dealer in fruit; also, a 
vessel engaged in the fruit-trade; a tree that 
produces fruit; à fruit-grower. 

Fruiterer (frü-téroz). ME. [Extension with 
-ER' 3 of prec.] 1. A dealer in fruit. 42. A 
fruit-grower 1813, Frui-teress, a female f. 

Fruitery (frü-téri). 1609. [- (O)Fr. fruiterie, 
f. fruit FRUIT sb.; see -ERY.] Tl. A place 
for growing or storing fruit 1816. 2. Fruit 
collectively c1600. 

fFruitester. [f. FRUIT sb. + 
fruiteress. CHAUCER. 

Fruitful (frü-tfül a. ME. [f. FRUIT sb. + 
FUL.) 1, Productive of fruit; bearing fruit 
abundantly. Of soils, etc.: Fertile. Of rain, 
etc.: Causing fertility. 2. Productive of off- 
spring; not barren; prolific 1520. +3. Abun- 
dant, copious. Chiefly in Shaks. —1697. 4. 
lransf. and jig. 1535. 5. Productive of good 
results ME. 

1. Your Summer Fields, and fruitfull Vines 
SHAKS. 2. God blessed them, saying, Be fruitfull, 
and multiply Gen. 1: 22. 3. One f. Meale SHAKS. 
4. Golden day . of golden deeds MILT. 5. 
Fruytfull occupacyoun ME. Hence Frui-tful-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Fruition (früi.fon) ME. [- (O)Fr. fruition 
- late L. fruitio, f. frui enjoy; see FRUIT sb., 
"MON.] The action of enjoying; enjoyment, 
pleasurable possession, the pleasure arising 
from possession. *|Erron. assoc, W. FRUIT. 

1. The f. of our bookes HAKLUYT. All desire is 
for f. 1055. Repaid by such a..brief f. 
THACKERAY. 

Fruitive (friitiv), a. 1095. [- med.L. 
Sruitivus (Thomas à Kempis), f. L. frui; see 
Frurr sb., -Iv&.] Consisting of, arising from, 
or producing fruition; having the faculty or 
function of enjoying. 

Fruitless (fri-tlés), a. ME. [f. FRUIT sb. + 
"LESS.] 1, Not producing fruit; barren, 
sterile. tRarely: Not producing offspring. 
1513. 2. Yielding no profit or advantage; 
Producing no result; ineffectual, unprofit- 
able, useless; idle, vain ME. 3. Of persons: 
unsuccessful 1843, d 
i Rotton and fruyteles trees 1546. 2. The.. 
tuitlessest of al passions SIDNEY, A. .fruitlesse 
vision SHaxs. Our search was. f. DAMPIER. F. 
regrets JORTIN. Hence Frui-tless-ly adv., -ness. 

Fruitlet (frü-tlét). 1882. [f. FRUIT sb. + 
LET.] A little fruit; in Bot. a single member 
of an aggregate fruit (see AGGREGATE ppl. a.). 
jPtuity (frætti), a, 1697. (f. Erur sb. + Xi] 
eb. pertaining to, or resembling fruit. 2. 

wine: Tasting of the grape 1851. 3. 
caa: Full of rough humour or (usu, scan- 
alous) interest 1900. Hence Frui-tiness. 

,Frimentaceous (früménte^fos), a. 1008. 
ae late L. frumentaceus (f. L. frumentum. 
E n) + -OUS; see -ACEOUS.] Of the nature of 

i resembling wheat or other cereals. 
nntmenta-rious, a. rare. 1670. [f. L. 
oe mentarius (f. as prec.) + -0U8; see -ARIOUS.] 

or pertaining to corn. 
Erumentation (früméntéi-fon). 1623. [= L. 
PORUAMAMSO, f. frumentat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
Voc E furnish with corn, f. as prec.; 
EC ON.] Rom. Antiq. A public largesse of 
Frumenty (trü-ménti) ) 
XR ), Furmety (fd-- 
RIS IME. frumentee, pecie OFr. 
posso four-, f. frument, fourment (mod. 
Trude ae Wheat) t- L. frumentum, perh. f. 
nui FRUIT sb., -y*.] 1. A dish made of 
with, wheat boiled in milk, and seasoned 
cinnamon, sugar, etc. 12. A kind of 
bs or spelt 1601. 
in UMP (fromp), sb. 1553. [prob. shorten- 
Ing ue SAN frumple enki EI as vb. — 
7 rrompelen, f. ver- FOR- pref. + 
r 
Bae au v.] fl. ? A derisive snort 
“1791, d . A- flout, jeer -1700, 13. A hoax 
1608. 5 pl. Sulks, ill-humour. Now dial. 
Fed A cross, old-fashioned, dowdily- 
ed woman. Also, rarely, of a man. 1817. 
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5. They voted me i 
E ioe nots comet 
Fru'mpish a. disposed to mock or flout; ill- 
Ert ape: rumpy a. cross-tempered; 

Frump (fromp), v. 1566. [Goes with prec.] 
1. trans. To mock, flout, jeer; to taunt, 
insult, snub. Obs. or arch. 1577. 12. intr. To 
scoff, mock. Const. at. 1062. 13. To sulk 
1693. Hence Fru-mper, one who frumps. 

Frush (frpf) sb.) Obs. exc. Se. ME. [- 
OFr. fruis, frois, f. fruissier, froissier; see 
FRUSH v.] 1.tA rush, charge, collision —133. 
b. The noise of this ME. 2. collect. Frag- 
ments, splinters 1583. 

Frush (frvJ), sb.* Now dial. 1607. [perh. 
short for Fr. synon. fourchelte (Topsell); see 
FROG sb. But cf. Norw., WFris. frosk in 
same sense.] = Frog sb.* Also, thrush, 

Frush (frof), a. Sc. and n. dial. 1802. 
[perh. f. FRUSH v., but cf. synon, Sc. dial. 
frough.] 1. Liable to break; brittle, dry, 
fragile. 2. Soft, not firm in substance 1848. 

Frush (frof), v. ME. [- OFr. fruissier, 
froissier (mod. froisser) :- pop. L. *frustiare 
to shiver in pieces, f. L, frustum; see FRUS- 
TUM.] fl. trans. To strike violently so as to 
crush, bruise, or smash; also fig. —1609. 12. 
intr. To rush violently —1450. T3. trans. The 
term of art for: a. To carve (a chicken) ~1708; 
b. To dress (a chub) —1787. 4. To straighten 
(the feathers of an arrow). Hist. 1548. 

1. High Cedars are frushed with tempests, when 
lowe shrubs are not toucht with the wind GREENE, 

fFrust (frost). 1765. [- L. frustum FRUS- 
TUM.] A fragment —1820. 

jFruwstrable, a. rare. 1674. [- late L. 
frustrabilis, f. L. frustrari; see FRUSTRATE V., 
-ABLE.] Capable of being frustrated —1077. 

+Frustra‘neous, a. 1643. [f. mod.L. frus- 
traneus (f. frustra in vain, after L. extraneus) 

+ -Ovs.] Vain, ineffectual, unprofitable 
1780. 

Frustrate (fro-stre't), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
arch. ME. [- L. frustratus, pa. pple. of 
frustrari, f. frustra in vain; see -ATE*.] 

+A, pa. pple. In senses of the vb. 1693. 

Bid him yeeld, Being so f. Ant. & Cl. V. i. 2. 

B. ppl. a. 1. Bereft or deprived of; destitute 
of. Obs. exc. arch. 1576. 2. Failing of effect 
1529. fOf a legal document: Invalid, null 
—1604. 3. Of a hope, etc.: Balked, defeated, 
futile 1588, 14. Idle, purposeless ~1535. 

2. The f. dart Por. 3. And multitude makes f. 
the design DRYDEN. 

Frustrate (fro‘stre't), v. Pa. pple. frus- 
trated, tfrustrate. ME. [- frustrat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. frustrari; see prec., -ATE?.] 
1. trans. To balk, disappoint. Const. of (now 
rare). 2. To render ineffectual; to neutralize, 
counteract 1471; to make null and void, to 
do away with 1528. 3. To render vain; to 
baffe, defeat, foil. (The current use.) 1500, 

1, They were frustrated in their designes Woop. 
Frustrated of His End 1754. 2. To f. the oppera- 
cion [of poisons] EDEN. To f. the Laws and 
Statutes of this Realm R. COKE. 3. To f. a villany 
BLACKSTONE, a motion 1809, a negotiation 1844, 

So Fru'strative a. tending to f., balk or defeat; 
disappointing. Fru'stratory a. Frustrative. 
Frustration (frostré'-fon). 1555. [- L. 
frustratio, f. a8 prec.; See -ION.] The action 
‘of frustrating; disappointment; defeat. 

An entire f. of the main object of the deed 1884. 
Frustule (frpstiul). 1857. [- L. frustulum, 
dim. of frustum FRUSTUM; see -ULE.] The 
siliceous two-valved shell of a diatom, with 
its contents. 
tlFru:stulum. PI. -la. 1700. [L.; see 
prec.] a. A fragment, an atom. b. Math. A 
small frustum. —1785. So Fru:stulo'se a. 
consisting of small fragments. 

Frustum (frostom). Pl. -a, -ums. 1658. 
l- L. frustum piece cut off.) 1. Math. The 
portion of a regular solid left after cutting 
off the upper part by a plane parallel to the 
base; or the portion intercepted between 
two planes, either parallel or inclined to each 
other. b. Applied to the sections of the shaft 
ofa column 1835. 2. gen. A portion or frag- 
ment. rare. 1721. 

Frutage, obs. f. FRUITAGE. 

Frutescent (frute'sónt), a. 1709. [irreg. f. 
L. frulez bush +  -ESCENT. Cf. med.L. 
frulescere.] Bot. Becoming shrubby; having 
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the appearance or habit of a shrub. Hence 
Frute-scence, shrubbiness. 

Frutex (frü&teks) 1004. |- L. frutex, 
frutic- bush.] Bol. A plant having a woody 
stem, but smaller than a tree; a shrub, 

What is meant by trees, frutexes, etc, EVELYN. 

tFruticant, a. (- fruticant-, pr. ppl. 
stem of L. fruticari sprout; see FRUTEX, 
-ANT.] Putting forth shoots, sprouting. 
EVELYN. 

{Fruti-ceous, a. [f. L. frulic- FRUTEX + 
-EOUS.] Shrubby, bushy. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Fruticose (fri:tiko"s), a. 1668. [= L, 
fruticosus, f. frutic- FRUTEX; see -08E!,] 1, Of 
the nature of a shrub; having woody stalks. 
2. Shrublike; said e.g. of minerals, etc. 1805. 

1. The f. Rubi J. HOOKER, 2. The F. Lichens 
VINES, var. Fru-ticous. 

Fruticulose (fruti:kidlo"s), a. 1830. [f. 
frutic- FRUTEX + -ULOUS.] Resembling a 
small shrub. Also in comb. form Fruti- 
culo'so-. 

Fru-tify, v. nonce-wd. A comic blunder put 
into the mouth of an illiterate person; 
notify, the word meant, is confused with 
fructify. Merch. V. Vi. ti, 142. 

tFruz, sb. [perh. suggested by FRIZZ sb.] 
A collection of small branches, producing à 
frizzy appearance. EVELYN. 

Fry (fro, sb. ME. [= ON. *frio, frjó seed 
= Goth. fraiw; of unkn. origin. Eng. is 
implied in AL. frium xm-x1v.] 1. Offspring, 
young (of human beings); a man’s children 
or family; rarely, a child. Now only as 
transf. from sense 3. ME. 2. The roe (of a 
female fish) ME. 3. Young fishes just pro- 
duced from the spawn; spec. the young of 
salmon in the second year, more fully salmon 
fry ME. Also transf. and fig. 4. Hence, à 
collective term for: a. the smaller kinds of 
fish or other animals 1600; b. young or in- 
significant persons 1577; €. a heap of in- 
animate things 1587. 

1. What you Egge? Yong f. of Treachery 
SHAKS, 4. a. Not onely Pike and Carp, but lesser 
F. 1674. b. That indigested heap, and frie of 
Authors Mırt. c. The smaller f. of Christmas 
Books 1861. 

Fry (froi), sb.^ 1634, [f. FRY v.] 11. Exces- 
sive heat 1634. 2. Food cooked in a frying- 
pan 1639. b. Applied locally to internal parts 
of animals, usually eaten fried, as lamb's 
f., ete. 1847. 

Fry (froi), v. Inflected fried, frying. ME. 
[- (O)Fr. frire :— L. frigere (cf. Gr. dpyen, 
Skr. bhrjydti grill).] 1. trans. To cook with 
fat in a shallow pan over the fire. +2. transf. 
and fig. To torture by fire; to burn or scorch 
—1697. 3. intr. To undergo the operation of 
cooking with fat in a pan (rare in lit. sense) 
ME. Also transf. and fig. 14. Of water: To 
be agitated, boil, seethe, foam ~1697, b. To 
ferment; to seethe (in the stomach) 1647. 

1. Phr. 7o have other fish to f. (see FISH 80.7). 2 
Raging Sirius fries the thirsty Land 1695, 
Phr. To f. a faggot: to be burnt alive. 3. Phr. T'o f. 
in one's own grease: orig. transf, e.g. of persons 
burning alive, and fig.; now only, to suffer the 
consequences ‘of one’s own folly. In his owene 
[por I made him frye For angre, and for verray 

alousye CHAUCER. fig. What kindling motions in. 
their breasts do f. 1032. 4. b. To keep the 
Oyle from frying in the Stomach BACON. Hence 
Fryeer, frier, one who fries (fish); a vessel for 
frying: pl. fish for frying. Fry-ing vbl. sb. 

Fryiné-pa:s. ME. [f. prec.] A shallow 
pan, usually of iron, with a long handle, in 
which food is fried. 

Phr. (To jump, ete.) out of the fryin 
fire: to escape from one evil only 
greater one. 

Fuage, var., of FEUAGE, hearth-tax. 

Fub, var. of FoB v.' 

+Fub(b, fub(b)s. 1614. [perh. blending of 
fat and chub; cf, Fumsv.] A small chubby 
person (a term of endearment) ~1604. 

+Fu-bbery, rare. (f. fub, var. of FOB v) + 
-ERY.] Cheating, deception. MARSTON, 

Fubby (fv:bi), a. rare. 1790. [f. FUB sb. + 
-Y1] = next. 

Fubsy (fv'bzi) a. 1780. [f. FUB(B, FUB(B)S 
+ -Y!; see -SY.] Fat and squat. 

Fat and f. fellows of colleges 1826. 

Fucaceous (fiukz!:fos), a. 1891. [f. mod. L. 
fucacea (f. L. fucus; see Fucus) + -ous.] Of 
or belonging to the group Fucacew of Bea- 
weeds. 


-pan into the 
fall into a 
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tFurcate, a. 1531. [- L. fucatus, pa. pple. 
of fucare colour, paint, dye, f. Fucus; see 
-ATE*.] Artificially coloured; hence, falsified, 
disguised, counterfeit —1021. So tFucated 
ppl. a. jFuca:tion, the action of painting 
the face; counterfeiting. 

Fuchsia (fia-fia). 1753. [mod.L., f. Leon- 
hard Fuchs (XVI); see -IA'.] A genus of orna- 
mental shrubs (N.O. Onagracez) with droop- 
ing flowers; a plant of this genus. Also 
attrib. 

Fuchsine (fu:ksin), 1865. [f. prec. + -INE*. 
Named from its resemblance to the colour of 
the flower.] A salt of rosaniline, crystallizing 
in iridescent green tablets, soluble in water 
and forming a deep red liquid; used as a dye. 

Fucivorous (fiusivvóros), a. 1860. [f. L. 
fucus Fucus + -VOROUS.] Eating, or sub- 
sisting on, seaweed. 

Fuck (føk), v. 1503. [corresp. to a ME. 
*fuken; ult. origin unkn. Connection with 
synon. G. ficken cannot be demonstrated. 
Until recently regarded as a taboo-word 
&nd rarely recorded in print.] vulg. 1. intr. 
"To copulate. b. trans. To copulate with. 
2. Used profanely as the coarsest equivalent 
of DAMN v. 5. 1922. 

Phrases, in comb, with advs, F. about. To fool 
about, mess about. F. off. To go away, make off. 
F. up. a. To ruin, spoil, make a mess of. b. as sb. 
(J.-up). A mess, muddle, 

Hence Fuck sb, Fu-cking ppl.a. (adv.) used esp. 
asa mere intensive. 

Fucoid (fiü-koid). 1839. |f. Fucus + -OID.] 

A, adj. a. Resembling or belonging to sea- 
weeds, esp. those of the group Fucaceæ. b. 
Characterized by impressions of such sea- 
weeds or markings similar to them. 

B. sb. a. A seaweed of the group Fucaceæ 
1857. b. A fossil marine plant resembling 
these 1848, 

So Fucoi-dal (in sense A. b). 

|Fucus (fim-kós) Pl. |fuci (flà-soi); also 
ffucus(s)es, tfucus’s, ffucos, {fucu’s. 
1599. [L. fucus rock-lichen, red dye or cos- 
metic — Gr. $óxos, of Semitic origin.) t1. 
Paint or cosmetic for beautifying the skin; a 
wash or colouring for the face —1757. +Also 
fig. -1742. 2. A genus of sea-weeds with flat 
leathery fronds. Formerly applied more 
widely. 1716. 

Fud (fid). Sc. and n. dial. 1785. [Of unkn. 
origin.] 1. ‘The backside or buttocks’ (Jam.). 
2. The tail or scut of a hare or rabbit 1787. 
3. Woollen-manuf. Woollen waste 1873. 

Fudder (fi-doa). 1079. [- G. fuder (= 
FOTHER sb.).] A tun (of wine). 

Fudder, obs. f. FODDER, FOTHER sb. 

Fuddle (fp:d'l), sb. slang or collog. 1680. [f. 
next vb.] tl. Drink, liquor, ‘booze’ —1706. 
2. A drinking bout 1813. 3. Intoxication; an 
intoxicated state 1764. 4. transf. The state of 
being muddled, or the like 1827. 

Fuddle (fv-d’1), v. 1588. [Of unkn. origin.] 
1. intr. To have a drinking bout; to tipple, 
booze. Also quasi-trans. with away. 2. trans. 
To confuse with or as with drink 1600. 3. 
transf. and fig. To stupefy, muddle, confuse. 
Formerly also of joy, etc.: To intoxicate. 
1617. 

2. A Cup of Ale..under a Pint, yet it almost 
fuddled him 1706. 3. He is fuddled with animal 
spirits 1803. Hence Fu-ddler, a tippler. 

Fudge (fvdz). 1766. [f. next.] A. interj. 
Stuff and nonsense! Bosh! B. sb. 1, Con- 
temptible nonsense, stuff, bosh 1791. 2. A 
made-up story, a deceit 1797. 3. A piece of 
stop-press news inserted in a newspaper page 
at the last minute 1899. 4. A soft-grained 
sweetmeat made from milk, sugar, choco- 
late, etc. 1897. 

Fudge (fd), v. 1615. [perh. alt. of earlier 
FADGE v., of unkn. origin.] 1. (rans. To put 
together clumsily or dishonestly; to patch or 
fake up; to cook accounts 1674; to foist in 
1776. 2, intr. To fit in with what is antici- 
pated, come off; also, to turn out 1615. 3. 
[f. prec. sb.] To talk nonsense, tell ‘crams’. 
Also quasi-frans, 1834. 

1. To f. accounts 1879. That last suppose is 
fudged in FooTE. To f. a day's work (Naut.): to 
work a dead reckoning by ‘rule of thumb’ 
methods, 2. We will see how this will f. SCOTT. 

Fuel (fué, sb. ME. [- AFr. fuaille, 
fewaile, OFr. fouaille :- Rom. *focalia (in 
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med.L., obligation to furnish or right to 
demand fuel), f. L. focus hearth, in late L. 
fire.] 1. Material for burning, combustible 
matter for fires, ete. ME; fig. something that 
seryes to feed or inflame passion, excitement, 
etc. 1580, 2. (With a. and pl.) A kind of fuel. 
tAlso pl. articles serving as fuel. 1626. 

1. fig. F. for Dissention STEELE. 2. Turf, and 
Peat, and Cow-sheards are cheap Fewels, and 
last long BACON. 

Comb.: f.-economizer, a contrivance for saving 
fuel in an engine or furnace: -gas, gas for use as 


fuel. 

Fuel (fiūŭ-čl), v. 1592. [f. prec.sb.] 1. trans. 
To feed or furnish with fuel. lit. and fig. 2. 
intr. To get fuel 1880. 

1. Wealth fuel'd Sin K EN. 2. The right of fuelling 
in the park DIXON. Hence Fu-eller (now rare), 
oe who or that which supplies fuel for fires; also 
fig. 

Fuff (fof), sb. Chiefly Sc. 1535. [f. next vb.] 
1. A puff of wind; the ‘spit’ of a cat; a whiff. 
2. A huff, fume 1834. 

Fuff (fof), v. Sc. and dial. 1513. [Echoic. 
Cf. FAFFLE v.] 1, intr. To puff. 2, Of a cat or 
tiger: To ‘spit’ 1693. 3. trans. To puff (a 
tobacco-pipe) 1787. 

Fuffy (fv'fi), a. Sc. and n. dial. 1824. |f. 
Furr sb. + -v'] 1. Light and soft. 2. 
* Huffy?’ 1858. 

Fug (fog), sb. collog., orig. dial. and school 
slang. 1888. [perh. a blending of elements of 
two or more synonyms, e.g. {FUNK sb.* (XVI1— 
xv) and tfogo offensive smell (early XIX).] 
A close stuffy atmosphere. Hence Fug v. 
intr. to stay indoors in this. Fu'&gy a. close 
and stuffy. 

Fugacious (fiugé-fos) a. 1634. If. L. 
fugaz, fugac-, 1. fugere flee; see -ACIOUS.] 1. 
Apt to flee away or flit; evanescent, fugitive; 
volatile. 2. Bot. and Zool. Falling or fading 
early; soon cast off. Cf. CADUCOUS. 1750. 

1. The f. nature of life and time HT. MARTINEAU . 
Hence Fuga-cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Fugacity (fiugesiti). 1656. [f. as prec. + 
-TY.] The quality of being fugacious; in- 
stability; transitoriness; volatility. 

The f. of pleasure, the fragility of beauty 
JOHNSON. 

fFu:gacy. 1600. [f. as prec. + -Y?, after 
fallacy, ete.; see -ACY 1.] Flight; also, the 
fact of being a fugitive slave —166 

Fugal (fid-gal), a. 1854. [f. FUGUE + -AL!.] 
Mus. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
fugues. 

iFugato (fuga-to), adv. 1866. [It. fugato 
fugued, f. fuga FuGUE.] In the fugue style, 
but not in strict fugue form. Also sb. Music 
composed in this style. 

-fuge (fizd3), suffix, occurring in words 
(adj. and sb.) f. mod.L. types in -fugus. In 
the medical words febrifugus, ete., the end- 
ing takes its sense from L. fugare put to 
flight, not from fugere flee. 

Fu-gie. Sc. Now Hist. 1777. [perh. f. 
fuga in the Law L. phr. in meditatione fuga.) 
A cock that will not fight; a runaway. 
Hence, a coward. 

Comb, f.-warrant, a warrant granted against a 
pus on sworn information that he intends to 

lee. 

Fugitive (fid-dgitiv). ME. [—(0)Fr. fugitif, 
-ive — L. fugitivus, t. fugit-, pa. ppl. stem of 
fugere flee; see -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Apt or tending to flee; given to, 
or in the act of running away; also fig. 1606. 
b. That has taken flight. fAlso, of a debtor: 
Meditating flight. 1467. 12. Driven out, 
banished, exiled. Const. from, of. —1598. 3. 
Moving from place to place; vagabond; fiy. 
fickle 1481. 4. Evanescent, fleeting 1510; 
quickly fading or becoming effaced; perish- 
able 1678; volatile (rare) 1666. 5. Of com- 
Positions (occas. of writers): Ephemeral, 
occasional 1766. 

1. The Fugitive Parthians SHAKS. fig. A f. and 
cloister'd vertue. that never sallies out and sees 
her adversary Miu. b. Felons fugitif 1495. A f. 
daughter RICHARDSON, slave 1880. 3. F. preach- 
ers make f. congregations 1883. F. securities 
1893. 4. F. follies 1635, flowers 1830, dyes 1842. 
5. You're a f. writer, I think, sir, of rhymes 
BYRON. 

B. sb. 1. One who flees from danger, an 
enemy, justice, or an owner ME.; fa deserter 
—1659; an exile, refugee 1591. 2, One who 
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shifts about from place to place; a vagaboi 
wanderer. Also of the lower animals, p 
3. Something fleeting, or that eludes the 
grasp 1683. 


A Master leauer, and a fugitiue 


The fugitives froi 
MILMAN. 3. That airy f., called wit lU. ev 


Hence Fu:gitiveness, the quality or 
of being f. Fu-gitivi:sm, the condition etapa 

Fugle (füü-g'D, v. 1837. [Back-formation 
from next.] intr. To do the duty of a fugle- 
man; to act as guide or director; to make 
signals. lit. and fig. 

Wooden arms with elbow-joints are jerking and. 
fugling in the air, in the most rapid mysterious 
manner CARLYL 

Fugleman (fii-g’lm#n). 1804. [- Q. 
ftügelmann flank-man, f. flügel wing + mann 
Mas.) A soldier especially expert and well- 
drilled, formerly placed in front of aregiment 
or company as an example and model to the 
ethers. Also transf. and fig. 

This Hohman was now Fliigelmann (‘fugleman’ 
as we have named it, leader of the file) CARLYLE, 

Fugue (fug) sb. 1597, [- Fr. fugue or its 
source It. fuga — L. fuga flight, rel. to fugere 
flee.] Mus. ‘A polyphonic composition 
constructed on one or more short subjects or 
themes, which are harmonized according to 
the laws of counterpoint, and introduced 
from time to time with various contrapuntal 
devices’ (Stainer and Barrett), 


Double f., a common term for a f. on two sub: 
jects, in which the two start together GROVE, 
Hence Fugue v. intr. to compose, or perform, a f. 
Fu-guist, a composer of fugues. 


-ful, suffix, orig. identical with FULL d. 

1. Forming ad in composition with a 
preceding sb., orig. with sense ‘having’, ‘char 
racterized by’ (the attribute denoted by the 
sb.) In the lith c., in a few forms, the 
suffix had the force of ‘possessing the quali- 
ties of’; e.g. in masterful, manful. In mod. 
Eng. adjs. in -ful ure sometimes formed 
directly on verb-stems, the sense of the suffix 
being ‘apt to’, ‘able or accustomed to’, as in 
distractful, mournful. See also bashful. 

2. Forming sbs., orig. not only with its 
proper sense, but in the transf. Sense 
‘quantity that fills or would fill’ (a recep- 
tacle). In mod.KEug. -/ul. forms derivatives 
with the general sen: quantity that fills or 
would fill’ (something). ‘The pl. forms spoons- 


ful, cupsful, ctc., though historically, justis 
fiable, are ambiguous, and contrary to goo! 
modern usage. 

fFu-ciment. 1648. [- L. fuleimentum, f 


fulcire prop up, stay; sce -MENT.] A prop or 
support; usu. spec. a fulcrum 1796. 
Fulcra, pl. of FULORUM. B 
Fulcraceous (folkrë' fos), a. 1800. f. T 
CORUM + -ACEOUS.] Bot. Of or pertaining 
the fulcra of plants. 
Fulcrate (fplkre't), a. 
+ -ATE.] Bot. Supported by Or pi 
with fulcra. 74) nf 
Fulcrum (folkrim). Pl. -ra. 1074. us 
fulcrum post or foot of a couch, f. base lis 
of fulcire support.] 1. A prop Or Ad 
now only spec. in Mech. the point on W! jt 
lever is placed to get purchase or upon Bol. 
it turns. Also fig. 2. (Chiefly pl.) pe 
Accessory organs or appendages of pn (old 
c.g. bracts, stipules, ete. 1785. b. Ichi » ae 
The small osseous scales arranged in fingo? 
and situated on the anterior ray of fer 
many ganoid fishes 1880. var. role ate 
Fulfil (fulfi-), v. Pa. t. and pple. Ne y 
(fulfi-ld). [Late OE. fullfyllan (once) Saiar 
Furra. + fyllan FILL v.; a formation s 
to Eng.] 1. (rans. To fill up, ma 
Const. of, with. arch. 12. To SU 
appetite or desire of 1601. pere 
plete; to supply what is lacking in. Pi. 


^ . FULORUM 
1760. If. rovided 


(conditions) 1784. 


complete ME. earth to 
1. All Beastes I byd yow multeply . -the 


and ear 
fulfill 1500. He..fulfilleth both heaven "Prophe- 
with his presence 1563. 4. To fulfill the 
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cies 1033. Full of bright promise never fulfilled 

BRYCE. 5. The Law of God exact he shall f. Mtur. 
Every stone fulfils its place inside and out, SMEA- 
TON. 6. Whan thy tyme is fulfylled yt thou shalt 
slepe with thy fathers COVERDALE 2 Sam. 7:12. 
Hence Fulfi-tier, one who fulfils. 

Fulfilment (fulfi-Imént). 1775. [f. prec. + 
-MENT.] The action or an act or process of 
fulfilling; accomplishment, performance, 
completion. 

The f. of a condition 1891. 

Fulgent (foldgént), a. ME. [- fulgent-, 
pr. ppl. stem of L. fulgére shine; see -ENT.] 
Shining brightly; brilliant, glittering, re- 
splendent. Now poet. or rhet. 

His f. head And shape Starr-bright MILT. 
Hence ^ fFulgence, tFu'lgency, f. quality 
brightness, splendour. Fu-lgent-ly adv., -nes: 
Fulgid (fo-ldgid), a. 1650. [- L. fulgidus, f. 
fulgére shine; see -ID'.] 1. Flashing, glitter- 
ing, shining. 2. Nat. Hist. A bright, fiery red. 
Hence Fulgi'dity, f. state or condition. 
Fulgor, fulgour (f»-lgóz, -91). arch. 1602, 
[7 L. fulgor, f. as prec.; see -OR 1.) A brilliant 
or flashing !ight; dazzling brightness, splen- 
dour, Also fig. Hence Fu-lgorous a. rare, 
flashing, brilliant, lustrous (liż. and fig.). 
Fulgurant (fplgiüránt), a. 1647. ful- 
gurant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. fulgurare, f. 
fulgur lightning; see -ANT. Cf. Fr. fulgurant.] 
Flashing like lightning. 

Fulgurate, v. 1077. [- fulgurat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. fulgurare; see prec., -ATE*.] To 
emit flashes like lightning. Hence Ful- 
gurating ppl. a.; also fransf. (of pains) 
darting like lightning through the body. 
Fulguration (folgiüré-fon). 1033. [- L. 
fulguratio (esp.) sheet-lightning, f. fulgurat-; 
See prec., -10N. Cf. Fr. fulguration.] 1. The 
action of lightning or flashing like lightning; 
chiefly in pl. flashes of lightning. Now usu. 
fig. 2. Assaying. = BLICK, q.v. 1676. 
Fulgurite (fp-Igiüroit). 1834. [f. L. fulgur 
lightning + -rmk&' 9b.] 1. Geol. Any rocky 
substance that has been fused or vitrifled by 
lightning. Also (less correctly) fulgorite. 2. 
An explosive, consisting of 'nitro-glycerine 
mixed with some coarsely ground farina- 
ceous substance’ 1882, 
Fulgurous (fngiüros), a. 
Julgur + -ovs.] Resembling, 
charged with lightning. Also fig. 

Fulham (fu-làm). slang. 1550. (perh. f. the 
place-name Fulham, once a haunt of game- 
sters,] A die loaded at the corner. (A high f. 
was loaded so as to ensure a throw of 4, 5, or 
6; a low f. one of 1, 2, or 8.) See Merry W. 
T, fii. 94. 

Fuliginosity (fivli:dging-siti), 1758. (f. 
next + ary. Of. Fr. fuliginosité.] The con- 
dition or quality of being fuliginous or sooty; 
sooty mattor, soot. Also fig. 

Fuliginous (fivli-dsinas), a. 1574. [= late 
L, fuliginosus, f. fuligo, fuligin- soot; see 
zoua; Cf. Fr. fuligineux (humeur fuligineuse, 
Paré), perh. the immediate source.] 1. Per- 
taining to, consisting of, containing, or re- 
Sembling soot; sooty 1621; blackened with 
8000(j0c.) 1763. 12. In old physiology applied 
to certain thick vapours or exhalations said 
to be formed by organic combustion, and 
noxious to the head and vital parts -1725. 3. 
DAD Nat. Hist.) Soot-coloured, dusky 


1616. [f. L. 
full of, or 


2. It is not amiss to bore the scull with an instru- 
pant to let out the f, vapours BURTON. Hence 
ull'ginous-ly adv., -ness. 
{Fuligo (Ruloigo), 1646, [L.] Soot. 
ulimart, obs. f. Foumanr. 
an (ful). [OE, full = OFris. foll, full, OS. 
vd (Du. vol), OHG. foll (G. voll), ON. fullr, 
E oth. fulls :- Gmo. *fullaz :- *fulnaz i= IE. 
‘nlnds, cogn. w, Gr. sonis, L. plenus.] 
i A. adj. 1. Having within its limits allit will 
wold having no space empty; replete. 
Mte Of. b. fig.; esp. of the heart: Over- 
charged with emotion ME. 2. a. Containing 
E "undance of; charged, crowded OE. tb. Of 
Surface: Covered (with) -1657. c. In non- 
material sense: Abounding (in). Const. of, 
Morbo twith. OE. 3. Engrossed with or ab- 
thed in. Now only with of. 1607. 4. Having 
m or drunk to repletion. Now arch. (or 
the OE. b. Having had one's fill of any- 
ng. Obs. exc. in Hebraisms f. of days, 
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wears, children. ME. c. tSated, weary of. 
Similarly in full up (colonial slang), ME, 15. 
Amply supplied with means —1683. 6. Abun- 
dant, copious, satisfying, satisfactory OE,; 
complete or abundant in detail 1656. 7. Com- 
plete, entire, perfect; answering in every 
respect to a description OE. 8. Complete in 
number, quantity, magnitude, or extent. 
ot the moon: Having the disc completely 
illuminated. Of the face or front; Entirely 
visible to the spectator. OE. b. Of an 
assembly, etc.: One from which none or few 
are absent 1557. 9. Possessed of, delivered 
with, or exerting the utmost force ME. 10. 
Having a rounded outline; large, swelling, 
plump, protuberant OK, b. Of portions of 
dress: Containing plenty of material which 
is arranged in gathers or folds 1789. 11. 
Naut. Of a sail: Filled. Of the ship: Having 
her sails filled with wind. 1027. 


1. A f. stomach 1590. Phr, F. as an egg, f. to the 
brim (see BRIM J. to overflowing, f. up 
(Cv s b. Speake, for my heart is f. Oth. v. ii. 
175. As f. of spite and ill nature as a Spider 
with poyson 1621. b. The rind..f. of wrinkles 
1657. c. O f. of all subtilty and all mischiefe Acts 
13:10. Phr. A f. man: One whose mind is richly 
stored; Reading maketh a f. man BACON. 3. The 
king seemed mighty f. that we should have money 
to do all that we desired PEPYS. F. of business 
1853. 4. The f. soule loatheth an honie combe 
Prov. 27:7. c. I am f. ofthe burnt offerings of 
rammes Jsa. 1:11. 5. I haue all, and abound. T 
am f. Phil. 4:15. 6. A f. Repast DRYDEN, Ex- 
perience 1707. The fullest report of a case 1860. 
7. Phr. F, point, stop (see those words). When it 
was f. Day 1717. At f. liberty to speak his mind 
Br. BERKELEY. In f. possession of his faculties 
MACAULAY. Phr. F. brother, sister: born of the 
same father and mother (opp. to HALE-BROTHER), 
ds Like a f. soldier Oth. 11, i. 36. 


th. IV. 
and fig.), indicating the greatest he 
water, or the time when it is highest. 9. A f. gale 
of wind 1634, Huzza 1700, pulse 1783. Phr, F. 
lop, sail, speed, etc. (see those words). 


butt, ery, fal 
10. A f. black Eye 1688. F. round Faces. f. Lips, 
leeves, full and 


Phr. Keep her 

and by; see BY adv. 

, f.-draught, -power, ete.; f.- 
; J.-banked, -blossomed, -fortuned, 

tatured, -throated, etc. 

back (Football), position in the 
backs; a player in this 

odied a., having a f. body 

; breasted a., 

; -brimmed a., f. 


and short Chins DAMPIER. b. 
high on the shoulders 1891. 
(i.e. the ship) f. F. 

Comb. 1. Gel 


d, 
cial: f. 


of 180°; 
or disc 


of, To the 

fully. 3. With m 

dar? fona past (hc f. DROWNING 
over Thou; - NING, 
of Ue POUR (A) ellipt. the f. and in phr, at 
the period or state of complete illumination of the 
moon's disc. 

C. adv. 1. Simply intensive: Very, exceed- 
ingly: a. with adjs. of quality (now only poet.) 
OE.; b. with adjs. of quantity or indef. nu- 
merals (now arch.) ME.; c. with advs. (now 
arch.) OE. 2. Completely, entirely, fully, 
quite: a. with adjs., esp. numerals OE.; b. 
with advs. (now rare) ME.; c. with advb. 
phrases 1529. 3. Of position or direction: 
Exactly, directly, straight 1582; due (1 Obs.) 
1559. t4. With vbs. or pples.: Fully, com- 
pletely, quite, thoroughly —1807. 

1. a. Anger is like A f. hot Horse SHAKS. b. Fulle 
many a tere 1450. c. F. early lost WORDSW. 2. a. 


Phr. The f. 


FULL MOON 


F. fadom flue Temp, 1. 11. 396, c. Butter. „does f. 
as well MRS. GLASSE, 3. Winds. f, In our Teeth 
1n The, Wind in, iF. East 1708. 

'omb.; with prea. and pa. "n d; 
teeblown', fled with whnd, paa out (lr, and 


Jig.); see BLOW v,'; -blown', in full bloom (lit, 


and fig.); see BLOW v, 

Full (ful), v.^ ME. |f. Furu a.) 13. (rans. 
‘To make full 1647; intr. to be or become full 
(now only dial. and in U.S. of the moon) 
ME, 12. (rans. To fulfil, complete 1640, 3, 
Dressmaking. To make full; to gather or 
pleat 1831, 

1. "The moon fulls at midnight WEBSTER, 1564. 

Full (ful), ^ ME. (prob. back-formation f. 
FULLER 8b," infl, by (O)Fr. fouler or meds 
fullare, See Kou. v,!] 1, trans, To tread or 
beat (cloth) for the purpose of cleansing and 
thickening it; hence, to cleanse and thicken 
(cloth, ete.). 12. gen. To beat or trample 
down; also, to destroy 1641, 

fFujlage. 1611. (Sense 1 is synon, with 
(O)Fr. foulage; sense 2 may be a derivative 
of Se. fulyie (XV) refuse of streets, manure; 
cf. also Foun v.' III.) 1, Money paid for the 
fulling of cloth. (Dicts.) 2, Refuse, street- 
sweepings —1780, 

Full age. 1622. Adult or mature age, exp. 
(as opp. to nonage) the age of 21 years. 
Hence fFull-aged ppl. a.; spec, of a horse; 
Exceeding the age of 6 years (now simply 


aged). 

Full-blood, a. 1882. a. Of a brother or 
sister: Born of the same parents. b, Of pure 
or unmixed race, So Full-bloo:ded a. = 
FvLL-BLOOD (Hi. and Jig); ulso, having 
plenty of blood. Hence Full-bloo:dedness. 

Full-bottom. 1713. |f. FULL a + 
Borrom sb.] A full-bottomed wig. 

Full-bottomed, a. 1711. [f. a8 prec. + 
-ED*.] 1. Of a wig: Having a full or large 
bottom. 2. Naut. Epithet of vessels de- 
signed to carry large cargoes 1867. 

Full dress. 1790. See Dress sb, Also fig. 
Also attrib. as in full-dress dinner, rehearsal, 
ete.; also fiy., as in full-dreas debate, a formal 
debate in which important speeches are 
delivered on both sides, 

Fuller (fuloa), sb. [OK. fullere ~ L, fullo 
(of unkn. origin), with native suffix -ER',] 
One whose occupation is to full c 


Comb.: fuller's clay = FULLER'S KARTI 
b, weed, Saponaria apcinal 
, thistle, Dipsacus Jullonum 


fuller's thorn ?» prec, 

Fu-ler, sb.* 1855. |f. FULL v.! + RR.) 
1. Blacksmithing, ete. A grooved tool on 
which iron is shaped by being driven into 
the grooves 1864, 2, A groove made by à 
fuller 1855, Hence Fuller v. to stamp with a 
f.; to groove by stamping; dial, to golfer 
(inen). 

Fu:ller's earth, 1523. [prob. after Du. 
vollersaarde; of. G. walkererde (yee WALKER 
sb,*), Fr. terre à foulon.| A hydrous silicate 
of alumina, used in cleansing cloth; also 
Geol, à group of strata containing this, Also 


-fa:ced, a, 1010. [f PULLa, FACE ab. 
.| 1. Having a full face; esp. of 
persons 1622. 2. Having the face turned 
fully on the spectator or in some specified 
direction, 
Full-gro-wn, a. 
Grown.) Fully grown; 
size or maturity. 
Full-hea-rted, a, 1611. [f. FULL a. + 
HEART &b. + -KD'.] a. Full of courage and con- 
fidence; hence of a work: Carried on with zeal. 
b. Full of feeling. 

Fulling (fwliy), vòl. sb. 1088. If. Furt v,’ 
+ -ING'.] The process of cleansing and thick- 
ening cloth by beating and washing; also 


Med milling. 
“Comb. 1. mill, a mill in which cloth js fulled or 


milled (now) by being pressed between rollers 
and pt with soap or fuller's earth. 


Full length. 1709. The entire length or 
extension of any object. 1. In advb, phr, (at) 
full length, 2. attrib, a8 full-length figure, 
etc. Also ellipt. a full-length. 1822, 

Full moon. OE. 1. The moon with its 
entire disc illuminated. 2. The period at 
which this occurs (L. plenilunium) ME. 3. 
attrib. 1780. 


1007. |f. FULL adv, + 
having attained full 


FULL-MOUTHED 


Fu:ll-mou:thed, a. 1577. [f. FULL a. + 
MovmH sb. + -ED*.] 1, Of cattle: Having the 
full number of teeth. 12. Having the mouth 
filled with food; hence, festive. Also transf. 
and fig. 31701. 3. a. Sounding or talking 
loud 1648. b. Produced or uttered with a 
loud voice or with violence 1605, 

2. Full-mouth'd Easter's neare QUARLES. 

Fullness, fulness (fu-Inés). ME. |f. FULL 
a. + -NESS. The spelling fullness is more in 
accordance with analogy.] 1. The quality or 
condition of being FULL, in various senses. 2. 
The condition of containing in abundance, or 
of abounding in; concr. all that is contained 
in (the world, etc.) ME. 

1, Fulnesse of ioy Ps. 1 . Phr. The f. of time 
(= Gr. mAjpaye 709 xpóvov): in bibl. language, the 
proper or destined time, F. of diet 1682, of Body 
1098, of colour, sound, etc. 1851. 2. pe world and 
pe fulnes of it is myn ME. 

Full-summed, a. 1486. [f. FULL adv. + 
SUMMED ppl. a.) 1. Falconry. In full plum- 
uge. 2. nonce-use. Fully developed or accom- 
plished. TENNYSON. 

Fuill-tirmer. 1870. [f. phr. full time + 
-ER'.] A child that attends school during the 
full school hours; opp. to HALF-TIMER. 

Fully (fuli), adv, [OE. fullice, f. FULL a. 
+ -LY*.] In a full manner or degree; com- 
pletely, entirely; thoroughly, exactly, quite. 

I satisfied him f. GonpsM. Day had f. dawned 
C. BRONTE. (To eat, feed) f. = to satiety. Comb. 
f.- fashioned a. (of women’s stockings), fitting 
the shape of the leg. 

ullymart, obs. f. FoUMART, 

Fulmar (fulmoi) 1698. [orig. Hebridean 
dial., perh. f. ON. fúll Fou (with ref. to the 
bird's offensive smell) + mdr gull (cf. MEW 
8b.!).] A sea-bird of the petrel kind (Fulmarus 
glacialis). 

Fulminant (f»lminünt) 1002. [- Fr. 
fulminant or fulminant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. 
fulminare; see FULMINATE V., -ANT.] 

A. adj. 1, = FuLMINATING. 2. Path. De- 
veloping suddenly 1876, 

Vier F. Gold 1693. 2. The f. forms of anthrax 
B. sb. Something that fulminates; a 
thunderbolt; an explosive. rare. 1808. 

Hence Fu'lminancy, f. character. CARLYLE. 

Fulminate (fp-Iminet), sb. 1826. [f. FUL- 
MIN(IC + -ATE'.] Chem. A compound of ful- 
minic acid with a base, detonating by per- 
cussion, friction, or heat. 

Fulminate (fv-lmine't), v. Pa. pple. ful- 
minate. 1450. [—fulminat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. fulminare lighten, strike with lightning, f. 
fulmen, fulmin- lightning; see -ATE?.] 

I, 1, intr. To thunder and lighten (rare) 
1610. 2. To issue as a thunderbolt 1861. 13. 
Metall. Of gold: To become suddenly bright 
and uniform in colour 1727. 4. To flash forth. 
like lightning 1630. 5. t'To cause to explode, 
or (intr.) to explode with a loud report 1067. 

II. fig. (orig. a rendering of med.L. fulmi- 
mare to issue eccl. censures, ete.; afterwards 
used more widely.) 1. trans. To thunder 
forth; to utter or publish (a condemnation or 
censure) upon a person 1450. 2. To strike 
with the thunderbolts of eccl. censure; hence 
gen. to condemn vehemently 1687. 3. intr. 
Of the pope, etc.: To issue censures or con- 
demnations (against); gen. to inveigh 
violently against 1639. 

1. The pope fulminated a bull against him. .for 
haying hanged an archbishop 1832. 2. To f. such 
vain and impious wretches BURKE. 3. Pulpits 
fulminated, presses groaned SIR J. STEPHEN. 

Fulminating (fo:lmine'tin), ppl. a. 1626. 
[f. prec. + -ING*.] That fulminates (lit. and 
fig.); spec. detonating, violently explosive. 

F. gold, mercury, platinum, silver, various fulmi- 
nates or salts of fulminic acid. F. powder, for- 
merly, a mixture of nitre, potash, and sulphur; 
now occas, applied to other explosive powders, 
chiefly containing fulminate of mercury. 

Fulmination (fplminé*fon) 1502. [- L, 
fulminatio, f. as FULMINATE v.; see -ION. Cf. 
Fr. fulmination.] 1. The bursting forth of 
thunder and lightning. Usu. fig. 1623. 2. The 
action of fulminating or detonating; loud 
explosion 1667. 13. Metall. See FULMINATE v. 
I. 3. 1612. 4. The formal emission of an 
ecclesiastical condemnation or censure. 
Subseq.: Violent denunciation or threaten- 
ing; an instance of this. 1502. 
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1. The f. of divine Anger 1650. 4. These Fulmina- 
tions from the Vatican were turn’d into Ridicule 
AYLIFFE. 

Fulminatory (fo-Iminata:ri), a. 1611. [- Fr. 
fulminatoire; see  FULMINATE V., -ORY*.] 
Sending forth fulminations, thundering. 

Fulmine (folmin), v. 1590. [- (O)Fr. 
fulminer or L. fulminare; see FULMINATE v.] 
1. trans. To send forth (lightning or thunder): 
fig. to flash out 1847. 2. intr. To thunder, 
speak out fiercely or energetically. (Now 
chiefly after Milton.) 1623. 

2. Whose resistless eloquence. .Shook the 
Arsenal and fulmined over Greece MILT. 

Fulmineous (folmi-nias), a. ! Obs. 1727. 
If. L. fulmineus (f. fulmen, fulmin- lightning) 

+ -0US; see -EOUS.] Pertaining to thunder 


or lightning" 

Fulminic (folmi-nik), a. 1825. [f. L. 
fulmen, fulmin- lightning (with sense 
derived from FULMINATE v. I. 5) + -10.] 


Chem. In F. acid: CH N,0;, an acid forming 
explosive salts with some metals. 

Fulminous (f»lminos) a. 1035. (f. as 
prec. + -0US.] Of or pertaining to thunder 
and lightning; fulminating. 

Fulminurate (fnlminiü*re't). 1804. [f. as 
next + -ATE'; see URATE.] Chem. A salt of 
fulminuric acid. 

Fulminuric (folminiü*rik), a. 1864. [f. 
Fubmin(ic) + URIC.) Chem. Only in F. aci: 
*C;H,N,0, Isocyanuric acid. An acid iso- 
meric with cyanuric acid’ (Watts). 

Fulness: see FULLNESS. 

+Fulsa-mic, a. [perh. corruptly f. next + 
-10.] = FULSOME. Congreve. 

Fulsome (fu-lsom), a. ME. [f. FULL a. + 
-SOME'.] fl. Abundant, plentiful, full 1583. 
12. Full and plump, fat, well-grown; also, 
over-grown —1678. tb. App.: Lustful, rank. 
Merch. V. 1. 87. +3. Of food: Satiating, 
filling; also fig.; coarse, gross —1770; tsickly 
in taste —1743. 14. Strong- or foul-smelling 
—1725. 15. Offensive to the senses; disgust- 
ing, foul, or loathsome —1720. 6. Offensive to 
normal sensibilities, repulsive, odious ME.; 
morally foul, obscene —1726. 7, Of language, 
style, behaviour, etc.: Offensive to good 
taste; esp. from excess or want of measure. 
Now chiefly of flattery, over-demonstrative 
affection, etc. 1603. 

1, F. fieldes 1510. Suche f. pasture made him a 
double chin 1515. 3. I dined with the lord- 
mayor..We had two turtles, and a f. great 
dinner WILKES. 4. A rank and f. smell BACON. 
5. SHAKS. John Ill. iv. 32. 6. b. Oth, IV. i. 37. 7. 
‘This fawning and f. court-historian J. WARTON. 


F. publicity HELPS. Hence Fu-lsome-ly adv., 
-ness. 


Fulvid (fo-lvid), a. Now rare. 1599. [- late 
L. fulvidus, f. L. fulvus FULVOUS; see -ID'.] 

= FrLVOUS. Y 

Fulvous (fv'lvəs), a. 1064. [f. L. fulvus 
reddish-yellow + -oUs.] Reddish-yellow, 
dull yellowish-brown or tawny. 

\Fulwa (fu-lwa). 1835. [Corruptly — Ben- 
gali phulwara, the native name of Bassia 
butyracea.] A solid buttery oil obtained from 
Bassia bulyracea. 

tFum, v. 1607. [Echoic.] inir. To play 
(on a guitar) with the fingers —1672. 


Follow me, and f. as you goe DEKKER & WEB- 
STER. 


Fuma:cious, a. [f. L, fumare smoke + 
-ACIOUS.] Fond of smoking. (Dicts.) 

Fumade (fiumé'-d). Also tfumado, tfu- 
matho, and, corruptly, Farg-Marp. 1599. 
I- Sp. fumado, pa. pple. of fumar smoke :- L. 
fumare; see FUME v., -ADE.] A smoked 
pilchard. 

Fu:ma£e. Hist. 1755. [- med.L. fuma- 
gium, f. L. fumus smoke; see -AGE. In OFr. 
fumage.] Hearth-money. 

As early as the conquest mention is made in 
domesday book of f. or fuage, vulgarly called 
smoke farthings BLACKSTONE. 

Fumant (fid-mant), a. 1828. [- Fr. 
fumant, pr. pple. of fumer; see FUME v., 
-ANT.] Her. Emitting vapour or smoke. 

Fumarin (fi-márin). 1864. |f. mod.L. 
Fumaria fumitory + -IN'.] Chem. An organic 
base contained in fumitory. So Fuma-ric 
acid, C,H,O,, an acid produced by the de- 
hydration of malic acid. Fu-marate, a salt 
of this acid. 


FUMET 


Fumarole (fiü-máro]). 1811. [= Fr 
fumerolle (fumarolle); see FEMERELL.]. A hole 
or vent through which vapour issues from a 
volcano; a smoke-hole 

Fumatory (fiü-mütori). Also erron. fumi- 
tory. 1530. [- med.L. fumatorium chimney, 
louver, f. fumat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. fumare 
smoke; see xu 11. A censer 1530, 2, A 
place set apart for smoking or fumigai 
purposes 1704. i] 

Fumble (fo-mb’l), v. 1508. [- LG. fum- 
meln, fommeln, Du. fommelen, whence Sw. 
fumla, Cf. FAMBLE v.] 1. intr. To use one's 
hands or fingers awkwardly or ineffectually; 
to grope about 1534. Also (ransf. and fig, 
2. trans. To handle awkwardly or nervously. 
Also with on, out, over. 1606. 3, To wrap up 
clumsily, huddle together. Also with up, 
1572. 4. slang. (Cf. FUMBLING ppl.a.c.) Also 
absol. and intr. 1508. 5. intr. To hesitate in 
Bpeaking; to mumble, mutter. Also (rans. 
1555. 

1. I saw him f. with the Sheets, and play with 
Flowers SHAKS. 2. Fumbling two large kid gloves 
THACKERAY. Phr. To f. the ball (e.g. in Cricket): 
to fail to take it cleanly, 3. So many f. this, last 
and next weeks devotion al! in a prayer FULLER. 
5. Never lose time fumbling and prating about it 
Scorr. Hence Fu-mble sb, a piece of fumbling. 
Fu:mbler. 

Fu:mbling, ppl. a. 1532. [f. FUMBLE t, + 
-ING*.] a, That gropes about; characterized 
by fumbling 1847. b. fig. That does some- 
thing clumsily or awkwardly; also, hesitat- 
ing in speech 1532. c. Sexually impotent 
1576. Hence Fu-mblingly adv. 

Fume (fiam), sb. ME. [- (i) OFr, fum = 
L, fumus smoke; (ii) OFr. fume, f. fumer i= 
L. fumare to smoke.] 

I. 1. The volatile matter produced by and 
usually accompanying combustion; smoke. 
Also with a and pl. Obs. or arch. tb. Some- 
thing for producing aromatic vapour =1722. 
2. Odour or odorous exhalation (either 
fragrant or offensive) ME. 3. Vapour or 
steam; esp. the vapour given off by acids 
and volatile substances ME. 4. A vapour or 
exhalation produced as an excrement of the 
body; esp. a noxious vapour supposed 
formerly to rise to the brain from the 
stomach ME. 

1. In fiery flames and f, 1549. The fumes of 
choice tobacco DICKENS, 2. Aromatyke lycoure, 
fragrauntof f. Hawes. The Fumes of the ‘Tal M4 
1718. 3. The inhalation of acrid fumes 1834. a 
The wine. raise{d] disagreeable fumes from 
stomach into the head DE FOE. ó 

II. fig. 1. Something unsubstantial, tran: 
sient, imaginary, ete. 1531. 2. Some! Hp 
which goes to the head and clouds the fac! 


M 7 " ar or irritation 1622. 
ties 1574. 3, A tit of anger or iid COT sights 
d eulogies 
litte hot 


M. ARNOLD. 3. Pht. 


emit fumes, smoke, or vapour; 

3. intr. Of smoke, etc.: To issu 
off 1503. Also with away. 14. tran: 
forth or emit as vapour, disperse i 


e, rige, Pi 
s. To gend 
in vapour. 


liquor). 
way to or exhibit anger © 


A i jous aires 
1. To f. a ship or house in time of infe tio arous 
1612. She fum’d the temples with ahg f, him 


flame DRYDEN. fig. They dc 
so COWPER, Lawne sheetes fum’ y 
Marston. 2. A Censer. fuming & omini from. 
night PuRcHAS. 3. Incense Clouds Fury fo fret 
Golden Censers, hid the Mount MILT. 
and f. about trifles 1878. 4 
|Fumé (füme), a. 1883. [Fr., P^ Pooky 
fumer; see prec.] Of glass: Havi E of am- 
tint. Of oak: Treated with fumi 
monia. 

Fumer (fiù:məa). 1611. [f. F 
fi. A perfumer 1611. 2. One w: 
gets into a fume 1894. 

Fumerel(l, -ill, obs. ff. 

Fu-met!. Obs. or arch. ME. 


pple. of 


UMEv. + aed 
ho fumes OF 


FEMERELL. 
[apP- 7 
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*fumels (*fumez) pl, f. fumer (repr. L. 
fimare) to dung.] The excrement (of a deer). 

tFumet', fume'tte. 1723. [- Fr. fumet, f. 
fumer FUME v.] The scent or smell of game 
when high; game flavour —1796. 

jFu:mid, a. 1597. [- L. fumidus, f. fumus 
smoke; see -ID'.] Furing, vaporous —1797. 
Hence +Fumi-dity, tFu:midness, f. con- 
dition or quality. 

+Fumi-ferous, a. rare. 1656 [f. L. fumi- 
fer (f. fumus smoke) + -OUS; see -FEROUS.] 
Bearing or producing smoke —1742. 

Fumify (fla-mifai), v. [- L. fumificare, f. 
fumus smoke; see -FY.] trans. (joc.) To 
fumigate. T. BROWN. 

Fumigant (fii-migint). 1727. [- fumigant-, 
pr. ppl. stem of L. fumigare; see next, 
-ANT.] 

TA. adj. That fumes 1727. 

B. sb. That which fumigates (rare) 1890. 

Fumigate (fid-mige't), v. 1530. [-fumigat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. fumigare, f. fumus FUME 
8b.; seo -ATE^.] 1. trans. To apply smoke or 
fumes to; esp. to disinfect or purify by 
exposure to smoke or fumes 1781. b. To 
perfume 1530. 2. To darken (oak) by the 
process of fuming. See FUMING vbl. sb. 18.. 
Hence Fu-migator, f 

Fumigation (fiimigé'-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
fumigation or late L. fumigatio, f. as prec.; 
see -I0N.) 1. The action of generating 
odorous smoke or flames, esp. in incanta- 
tions; the action of perfuming with herbs, 
etc. Also concr. the preparation used to 
produce this, or the fumes resulting from it. 
2. The action or process of fumigating 1572. 
3. Med. Exposure to fumes, esp. in order to 
produce a therapeutic effect. Also concr. the 
fumes generated for this purpose. ME. 

Fumigatory (fiümigüto:i). rare. 1799. 
[f. FuxIGATE v. + -ORY', Of. Fr. fumi- 
gatoire.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of fumigating. 

B. sb. ‘A room or an apparatus used for 
fumigation’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Fuming (fid-min), vbl. sb. 1529. [f. FUME 
v. + -ING'.] a. The action of FUME v. b. The 
treatment of oak with fumes of ammonia to 
give it an antique appearance 1893. C. 
Photogr. The process of subjecting albumin- 
ized paper to the fumes of ammonia 1889. 

Fuming (fiü-min), ppl. a. 1575. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING*.] That fumes (see FUME v.). 

F. liquor of Boyle: hydrogureted sulphuret of 


ammonia, first described by Boyle. Fu*mingly 
v. 


fFu-mish, a. 1519. [f. FUME sb, + -ISH!.] 
1, Emitting smoke or vapour; smoky; seeth- 
ing —1599. 2. Of the nature of fumes; caus- 
ing or emitting fumes —1693. 3. fig. Inclined 
to fume; exhibiting anger or irascibility 
-1008. Hence Fu:mish-ly adv., -ness. 

TFu:mishing. 1527. [app. f. OFr. femer, 
fumer to dung (see FUMET) + -ISH' (on the 
anal. of vbs, f. Fr. vbs. in -iss-, -ir) + -ING*.] = 
Fumer, 17926. 

Fumitory (fimitori ME. [- (O)Fr. fu- 
melerre — med.L. fumus terre ‘smoke of the 
earth'.] A plant of the genus Fumaria (or 
the related Corydalis), usually F. officinalis. 

Fumitory, incorrect f. FUMATORY. 

Fummel: soe FUNNEL', sort of mule. 

Fumose (fiamé"s), a. ME. [- L. fumosus, 
f. fumus smoke; see -osk'.] 1. Fullof fumes, 
Yaporous, flatulent. 2. Smoky, like smoke 
ME. 3. Bol. Smoke-coloured 1866. 

TFumo:sity. ME. [- OFr. fumosité or 
med.L. fumositas, t. L. fumosus; see prec., 
CTY.] 1, The quality of being full of fumes 
or vapours 1652. 2. The flatulent quality of 
various foods; the heady quality of wine, 
nos —1542. 3. Vaporous humour rising into 

© head from the stomach —1678. 4. The 
State of giving off fumes; concr. a fume; the 
Volatile part given off from a mineral or the 
like 21750, 
umous (fiū-məs), a. ME. [f. L. fumosus 
ERIH see -ous.] +1, Giving off fumes; esp. 

ulent —1706. +2. Consisting of fumes; 
vaporous, windy —1678. 3. Pertaining to 
Smoke or smoking. Now joc. 1661. 14. Full 


p: Passion, angry, furious —1684. 5. Bot. = 
UMOSE 3, 1866. 
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1. Abstaine from Garlick, Onions. .. 
like f things 1010. Hence Fu momely aac, ue 

Fumy (fizmi) a. 1570. (f. FUME sb. + 
-Y*.] Composed of, or full of, fumes, vapours, 
Ds gmuokns of the nature of fume or fumes, 

s fumie 

iutmiighy ae: ie [London] Worron. Hence 

Fun (fon), sb. 1700. [f. FUN v.] t1. A cheat 
or trick; a hoax 1719. 2. Diversion, sport; 
also, boisterous gaiety, drollery 1727. 

2. The mirth and f. grew fast and furious BURNS. 
Phr. To make f. of, poke f. at: to ridicule, For or 
in f.: as a joke, not seriously. 

Fun (fon), v. 1685. [prob. dial. var. of FON 
v.] 1. trans. To cheat, hoax; also to cajole. 
Const. of, out of. Now dial. 2. [f. the sb.] 
EE To make fun or sport; to fool, joke 

tFuna'mble, sb. [- Fr. funambule or L. 
Sunambulus; see FUNAMBULIST.] A zope- 
walker, EVELYN. 

+Funa-‘mbulant. 1606. [f. Fr. funambule 
or L. funambulus (see FUNAMBULIST) + -ANT.] 
A rope-walker, a funambulist —1623. So 
Funa-mbulate v. to walk on a stretched 
rope (in Dicts.). Funambula:tion, the 
action of walking on a rope. Funa:mbul- 
ator, a rope-walker. Funa:mbulatory a. 
pertaining to rope-walking; that walks on a 
rope. 

Funambulist (füuns-mbijlist) 1793. [f. 
Fr. funambule or its source L. funambulus 
(f. funis rope + ambulare walk) + -IST.] A 
rope-walker, a rope-dancer, So Funa:m- 
bulism, rope-walking. 

|Funa:mbulo. arch. 1605. [Sp. or It. 
funambulo = L, funambulus; see prec.] A 
funambulist. 

Function (fo-nkfen), sb. 1533. [- (O)Fr. 
fonction — L. functio, f., funct-, pa. ppl. stem 
of fungi perform; see -ION.] Tl. The action 
of performing; discharge or performance of 
—1701. 12. Activity; action in general, physi- 
cal or mental; also, bearing —1605. 3. The 
special kind of activity proper to anything; 
the mode of action by which it fulfils its 
purpose: a. of a physical organ (often 
specialized as animal, organic, vital, etc.) 
1590; b. of the intellectual and moral 
powers, ete. 1604; c. of things in general 
1541. 4. The kind of action proper to a person 
as belonging to a class, esp. to the holder of 
any office; hence, the office itself, an em- 
ployment, calling, trade 1533. tb. collect. 
"The persons following a profession or trade; 
an order, class —1732. c. pl. Official duties 
1550. 5. A religious ceremony; orig. in the 
R. C. Ch. 1640. b. A public ceremony; a 
social or festive meeting conducted with 
ceremony 1804. 6. Math. A variable quantity 
regarded in its relation to one or more other 
variables in terms of which it may be ex- 
pressed, or on the value of which its own 
value depends 1779. 

1. His hand, his eye, his wits all present, wrought 
‘The f. of the glorious Part he beares DANIEL. 2. 
Hami. 1. ii. 582. 3. a. Dark night, that from the 
eye his f. takes SHAKS. b. The first f. of the con- 
science 1868. c. The f. of money ADAM SMITH. 
4. The quill, which is the ANS of his f. LAMB. 
Our f. as ministers 1878. 5. The Christmas 
functions here were showy Mrs. PIOZZL b. A F. 
of some kind—a Launch—a Reception—a Royal 
Visit 1878. 6. Let us take a f. a little more com- 
plicated, u = az*. 1816. Hence Furnctioned ppl. 
a. furnished with a f. 

Function (fonkfon), v. 1856. [f. prec., 
after Fr. fonctionner.) intr. To fulfil a 
function; to perform one's part; to act. 

Functional (fo-nkfonal), a. 1031. [f. 
FUNOTION sb, + -AL'.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
‘a function or office; official; formal. 2. Phys. 
Of or pertaining to the functions of an 

organ; affecting the functions only, not 
structural; serving a function (opp. to 
rudimentary) 1843. 3. Math. Of or pertaining 
to a FUNCTION (sense 6) 1806. 

2. So-called f. diseases, such as epilepsy, chorea, 
neuralgia MAUDSLEY. Hence Functionality, f. 
character; in Math. the condition of being a 
function. Fu'nctionalize v. to place or assign to 
some function or office (Webst.). Furnctionally 
adv. with respect to the functions; in the dis- 
charge of the functions. 

Functionary (fo-nkfonári) sb. 1791. It. 
FUNCTION sb. + -ARY!, after Fr. fonctionnaire, 


FUNDAMENTAL 


a word of the Revolution, to replace terms 
of royalist flavour.] One who.has certain 
functions to perform; an official. 

Their republick is to have a first f, (as they call 
him) under the name of king or not, as they think 
fit BURKE. Hence Fu'nctionarism, officialism. 

Fuw'nctionary, a. 1822. |f. as prec. + 
-ARY*] 1. = FUNCTIONAL 2. 2. Official; = 
FUNCTIONAL 1. 1802. 

Functionate (f-nkfone't), v. rare. 1850. 
[f. FUNCTION sb. + -ATE?, after Fr, fonction- 
mer.] inir. To perform one's function; to 
work; to officiate. 

Functionless (fo-nkfonlés), a. 1830. [f. as 
prec. + -LESS.] Having no function; chiefly 
in physiological sense. 


Fund (fond), sb. 1077. [- L, fundus the 
bottom; also, a piece of land. Cf. FOND sb.* 
The senses represent those of Fr. fond, fonds, 
rather than those of L. fundus.] t1. The bot- 
tom; in various applications; occas. Phys. = 
FUNDUS. -1761. 12. = FOND sb.' 1. —1748. 3. 
Source of supply; a permanent stock that 
can be drawn upon 1695. 4. a. sing. A stock 
or sum of money, esp. one set apart for a 
particular purpose 1694. b, pl, Pecuniary 
resources 1728. 5. fa. A portion of revenue 
set apart as a security for specified payments 
-1776. b. The (public) funds: the stock of the 
national debt, considered as a mode of 
investment 1713. 6. Printing, = FOUNT*. 
Also attrib. 1683. 

2. The..British product, being the f. of its 
inland trade DE For. 3. There is a f. of good 
sense in this country, which cannot be deceived 
‘Junius’. 4. a. Phr. Sinking fund: see SINKING 
FUND. The f. for decayed musicians 1795. b. (To 
be) in funds: in possession of money; When he 
was in funds he preferred a hansom Miss BRAD- 
DON. 5. a. The 500,000/. lately proposed without 
F. or Period 1740. b. Look what. the funds were 
on the Ist of March THACKERAY, 

Comb.: f.-holder, one who has money invested 
in the funds; -lord (coined by Cobbett after 
landlord), a magnate whose position is due to 
money in the funds; -monger, one who specu- 
lates in the public funds. Hence Fu'ndless 4., 
without funds. 

Fund (fond) v. 1770. [f. prec. sb.) 1. 
trans. Orig., to provide a fund (see FUND sb. 
5) for the regular payment of the interest on 
(a publie debt); hence, to convert (a floating 
debt) into a more or less permanent debt at a 
fixed rate of interest. 2. To put into a fund 
or store (see FUND sb. 3); to collect; to store 
1800. 3. To put (money) in the funds (see 
Funp sb. 5 b); to invest 1855. 

1. Exchequer bills, which he says he shall. f. 
1802. Hence Furndable a. capable of being 
funded. 

Fundal (fondil), a. 1889. [f. FUNDUS + 
-AL'.] Relating to the fundus or base of an 
organ. 

Fundament (fo-ndimént), Also tfound- 
ment. [ME. funde-, fondement — (O)Fr. 
fondement := L. fundamentum, f. fundare 
FOUND v.!; see -MENT.] fl. = FOUNDATION 4. 
-1677. 2. The lower part of the body, on which 
one sits; the buttocks; also, the anus. In 
birds, the vent. ME. 

Fundamental (fondimentil), ME. [- Fr. 
fondamental or late L. fundamentalis; see 
prec., -AL'.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the foundation, 
basis, or groundwork, 2. Serving as the 
foundation or base. Now only in immaterial 
applications. Const. fo (rarely of). 1001. b. 
Primary, original; from which others are 
derived ME. 3. Of strata; lying at the bot- 
tom 1799. 4. Mus. Applied to the lowest or 
root note of a chord; also to the tone pro- 
duced by the vibration of the whole of a 
sonorous body, as dist. from the HARMONICS 
produced by that of its parts 1752, 

1. The f. analogy of sound and light TYNDALD, 2. 
A f. truth 1835. 3. The f. rock. .is a black slate 
LYELL, 4. F. bass, a low note, or series of notes, 
forming the root or roots of a chord or succession 
of chords, F. chord, an old name for the common 
chord; now, any chord formed of harmonics of 
the fundamental tone. 

B. sb. 1. A leading or primary principle, 
rule, law, or article, which serves as the 
groundwork of a system; an essential part. 
Chiefly in pl. 1637. 2. Mus. Short for f. tone 
or note:see A. 4. (Formerly = key-note.) 1727. 


FUNDAMENTALISM 


1. There is an odd tenacity . .in the fundamentals 
of. legends 1864. 

Hence Fu:ndamentaclity, the quality or state 
of being f. Fundamentally adv. 

Fundamentalism. 1923, [f. prec. + 
-ISM.] Strict adherence to traditional ortho- 
dox tenets (e.g. the literal inerrancy of 
Scripture) held to be fundamental to the 
Christian faith: opposed to liberalism and 
modernism. Hence Fundamentalist, an 
adherent of f.; also as adj. 

Fundatorial (fondato*riil), a. [f. L. 
fundator founder (f. fundare FOUND v.! + 
-or -OR 2) + -IAL.] Pertaining to a founder. 
FREEMAN, 

Funded (fo-ndéd), ppl. a. 1770. |f. FUND 
v. + -ED'.] 1. Made part of the permanent 
debt of the state (cf. FUND v. 1). b. Invested 
in the funds 1848. 2. Stored up 1841. 

1. The publick debts of Great Britain f. and un- 
funded ADAM SMITH. b. F. property MILL. 

Funding (fo-ndin), vbl. sb. 1776. [f. FUND 
v. + -ING'] Conversion of a floating debt 
into a permanent one. Also attrib. 

The ruinous expedient of perpetual f. ADAM 


SMITH, 

Fundus (fonds). 1754. [L.; = *bot- 
tom'.] Anat. The base or bottom of an 
organ; the part remote from the external 
aperture, 

F. of the eye: ‘the back part of the globe of the 
eye behind the crystalline lens’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Funebrial (fiuni-brial), a. Now rare. Also 
funebral. 1604. [f. L. funebris, f. funus 
funeral; see -IAL.] = FUNEREAL. So fFune'- 
brious. 

Funeral (füi:nérdl. ME. [The adj. is — 
OFr. funeral — late L. funeralis, f. funus, 
Suner- funeral, death, dead body. The sb. is 
= OFr. funeraille, collect, fem. sing., — 
med.L. funeralia, neut. pl. of the adj. Used 
in the pl. with the same sense as in the sing. 
till c1700, after the Fr. usage.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the ceremonial 
burial (or cremation) of the dead; used, etc., 
at a burial. Now felt as the sb. used attrib. 
2, = FUNEREAL. 1051. 

1. Funerall griefe DEKKER. F. pile, pyre, the 
pile of wood, etc. on which a dead body is burned. 
The F. Pyre wasoutand the last Valediction over 
SIR T. BROWNE. 

B. sb. 1. The ceremonies connected with the 
burial (or cremation) of the body of a dead 
person; obsequies; a burial (or its equivalent) 
with the attendant observances 1512, Also 
fig. tb. pl. with sing. sense -1711. 12. pl. The 
expenses attending a funeral —1626. 3. A 
funeral sermon or service (now U.S.) 1641. 4. 
A burial procession 1745. 5, Indefinitely: a. 
death; b. grave; c. monument 1575. 

1. Went to Mr. Cowley's f., whose corpse. . was 
conveyed to Westminster Abbey in a hearse with 
six horses EVELYN. 3. Mr. Giles Laurence 
preached his Funeralls FULLER. 4. There is no f. 
so sad to follow as the f. of our own youth 
LANDOR. 

Hence {Fu-nerally adv. with f. ceremonies. 
Funerary (fid-nériri), a. 1693. [- late L. 
funerarius, f. funus, funer-; see prec., 
-ARY'] Of or pertaining to a funeral or 
burial. 

tFu'nerate, v. 1548. [- funerat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. funerare inter, f. as prec.; see 
-ATE*.] To bury with fifneralrites 1508. So 
SOR the performance of funeral 
rii a 

Funereal (fiuni*-rial), a. 1725. [f. L. fune- 
reus (f. as prec.) + -AL'.] Of, pertaining to, or 
appropriate to, a funeral. Henoe, dark, 
dismal, melancholy, mournful 

Near some lone fane, or yew's f. green SHEN- 
STONE. Hence Fune-really adv. 

Funest (fiunest) a. Now rare. 1654. 
[7 (O)Fr. funeste-L. funestus, f. funus; see 
FUNERAL.] Causing or portending death or 
evil; fatal, disastrous; deeply deplorable. 

The execution was..one of the funeste effects 
of the war 1671. 

Fungaceous (fongé'-Jas), a. 1874. 
fungus + -ACEOUS.] 
fungus or fungi. 

Fungal (fo-ngiil). 
EOM 

. adj. Of or pertaining to a fungus; 
nature of a fungus. kou 

B. sb. A fungus 1845. 


If. L. 
Of the nature of a 


1835. [f. FUNGUS + 
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Fu-ngate, sb. 1821. [f. FUNGUS + -ATE'. 
Ct. Fr. fongate.] Chem. A salt formed by the 
combination of fungic acid with a base. 

Fungate (fo-ngé't), v. 1847. [f. FUNGUS + 
-ATE*.] Path. To grow up with a fungous 
appearance; to grow rapidly like a fungus. 
See FUNGUS sb. 2. 

jFunge. ME. [- OFr. fonge :- L. fungus 
FuNGvs.] 1. A mushroom or fungus. ME. 
only. 2. A soft-headed fellow. [After L. 
fungus.) 1621. 

Fungible (fv'ndzib’l). 1765. [- med.L. 
fungibilis, f. fungi perform, enjoy, with 
meaning as in fungi vice take the place of; 
See -IBLE.] Law. 

A. adj. Said of a thing which is the subject 
of an obligation when another thing of the 
same or another class may be delivered in 
lieu of it 1818. 

B. sb. A fungible thing. 

Fu'ngic, a. 1819. [f. FUNGUS + -1c. Cf. 
Fr. fongique.] Of or pertaining to fungi or 
mushrooms. 

F. acid, ‘a mixture of citric, malic, and phos- 
phoric acids’, 

Fungicide (fv-ndgisoid). 1889. [f. FUNGUS 
+ -CIDE 2. Cf. Fr. fongicide.] Something used 
for destroying fungi. 

Fungiform (f»ndsifjum), a. 1823. |f. 
FUNGUS + -FORM. Cf. Fr. fongiforme.) Having 
the form of a fungus or mushroom. Said esp. 
of papille on the tongue. 

Fungillus (fondgi-lds). 1830. [mod.L., 
dim. of L. fungus FUNGUS.] A little fungus. 
Hence Fungi'lliform a. = FUNGIFORM. 

Fungin (f»ndgin. (Erron. fungine.) 
1819. [f. FUNGUS + -IN'] The substance 
which forms the cell-walls of a mushroom or 
fungus. 

tFu-ngite. 1091. [f. FUNGUS + -ITE! 2 b.] 
A kind of fossil coral 1756. 

Fungivorous (fondgi-vóros) a. 1826. [f. 
FUNGUS + -VOROUS.] Feeding on mushrooms 
or fungi. 

Fungoid (t»ngoid). 
-01D. Cf. Fr. fongoide.] 

A. adj. Resembling, or of the nature of, a 
fungus; spec. in Path. (see FUNGUS 2). 

B. sb. A fungoid plant. Also attrib. 1861. 

Fungology (fppgolódsi) 1800. [f. FUN- 
GUS + -LOGY.] The science or study of fungi. 
Hence Fungolo-gical a. Fungo-logist. 

Fungo'sse, a. 1713. [- L. fungosus, f. 
FUNGUS; see -OSE'.] = FUNGOUS 1. Hence 
Fungo:sity, the quality or condition of being 
fungous; concr. a fungous growth. 

Fungous (fo-nges), a. ME. [f. L. fungosus, 
f. FUNGUS; see prec., -O0US. Cf. Fr. fongeuz.] 
1. Of or pertaining to fungi; having the 
nature of a fungus; tspongy. spec. in Path. 
(see FuNGUS 2). 2. Growing suddenly like a 
mushroom, not durable or substantial 1751. 

Fungus (fo-ngis), sb. Pl. fungi (fo-ndzoi), 
funguses. 1527. [- L. fungus, commonly 
held to be— Gr. o$óyyos, ozóyyos SPONGE sb!. Cf. 
(O)Fr. fongus.] 1. A mushroom, toadstool, or 
one of the allied plants, including the various 
forms of mould. In Bot., a cryptogamous 
plant, characterized by the absence of 
chlorophyll, and deriving its sustenance from 
dead or living organic matter. Also collect. in 
sing. Also transf. and fig. 2. Path. A spongy 
morbid growth or excrescence, such as exu- 
berant granulation in a wound 1674. 13. An 
excrescence of lamp-black or charred fibre 
on the wick of a candle or lamp. Also fig. 
(So in L.) —1813. 4. The vegetable growth 
employed as tinder 1831. 5. attrib. 1826. 

Funic (fid-nik), a. 1857. [f. FUNIS + -10.] 
Pertaining to the funis or umbilical cord. 

Funicle (fü-nik'. 1664. [Anglicized f. 
FuNICULUS.] 7 FUNICULUS, esp. senses 2, 3. 

Funicular (üunikiulüi) a. 1664. [f. L. 
funiculus, dim. of funis rope + -An'.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to a FUNICULUS. 2. Of or per- 
taining to a rope or its tension 1828. 3. Re- 
sembling a cord; spec. in Anat. and Bot. 1835. 

1. tF. hypothesis: see FUNICULUS 2. 2. F. ma- 
chine: an arrangement of a cord, pulleys, and 
suspended weights, designed to illustrate statical 
Principles. F. polygon: the figure assumed by a 
cord supported at its extremities, and having 
weights suspended from it at various points. F. 
railway (also simply Junicular): a cable railway, 


1836. [f. FUNGUS + 


FUNNEL 


esp. one for the ascent of a mountain; 
in which the weight of an ascending PEL ane 


or wholly counterbalanced by th 
descending car. i MARDGA 
Funiculate (fiunikizleét), a. 1826. [f, 


FUNICULUS + -ATE*.] Bot. and Zool. Having 
a funiculus. 

lFuniculus (fiuni-kinljs). 1662. (L., dim, 
of funis rope.] t1. A little rope (rare) 1706, 
12. A hypothetical string or filament of ex- 
tremely rarefled matter, imagined to be the. 
agent in the Torricellian experiment 1662. 3, 
The umbilical cord; Fonts. Hence transf. 
in Bot. A little stalk by which a seed or ovule 
is attached to the placenta, 1880. 4. Entom. 
“A term for the part of the antenna which lies 
between the scape and the club in certain 
insects’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 1877. 5. Anat, 
‘Applied to the primitive cord or bundle of 
nerve fibres, bound together in a sheath of 
connective tissue, called the perineurium or 
neurilemma’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Funiform (fid-nifgam), a. 1865. [f. L. funis 
rope + -FORM.] Having the form of a cord or 


rope. 

Funiliform (fiunilifüzm), a. 1856. [f. L, 
funis rope + -ILE + -romM.] Bot. ‘Tough, 
cylindrical, and flexible, like a chord’, 
HENSLOW. 

Funipendulous (fia:nipe-nditilos), a. 1700. 
lf. L. funis rope + PENDpULOUS.] Hanging 
from a rope; connected with a hanging rope. 

|Funis (fid-nis). ME. [L.; = ‘rope’] 
Anat, ta. Short for funis brachii, ‘an old 
name for the median vein’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 
b. The umbilical cord. 

fFunk, sb.' ME. [In sense 1 = MDu. 
vonke (Du. vonk); with sense 2 cf. PUNK’, 
SPUNK.] 1. A spark. ME. only 2. Touch- 


wood —1825. 
+Funk, sb.' 1623. [f. FUNK v.'] A strong 
[First 


smell or stink —1 


Funk (fonk), 1743. 


sb.? 
recorded by Lye as Oxford slang; perh. 
identical with sl. funk tobacco smoke (see 


slang. 


1, Cowering 


; cf. slang smoke fear.] 
see BLUE d. 


fear; a state of panic. Blue 
2. One who funks 1860. , 
1. Comb. F.-hole (Mil. slang), a trench dug-outi 
employment used as a pretext for evading milit- 
ary service. Hence Funky a, in a state of f. 
Funk (fonk), v. slang. 1699. [perh. — Fr 
dial. funkier = OFr. funkier, fungier i= pop. 
L. *fumicare (It. fumicare), late L. fumigares 
f. L. fumus smoke.] 1. (rans. To blow smoke 
upon (a person) 1099; to smoke (& pipe, 


prec. 


tobacco) 1704; intr. to smoke 1829. 2. To 
cause an offensive smell 1708. 
Funk (fonk), v. slang. 1737. [Belongs to 


FUNK sb.*] 1. intr. To flinch or shrink throug? 
fear; to try to back out of anything. 2. tani 
To fight shy of, wish or try to shirk or eva 
1857. 3. To be afraid of (a person) 1896. 
To scare 1819. 


1. To F. right out o' p'lit'cal strife aint thought a 


LOWELL. 3. ‘I rather f. the govi 
Tee Eum “funked! E ‘the Anarchs 
returned [etc.] 1892. Hence Fu : r 
nee | ul sb. [Late ME. fonel o 
orig. a term of the wine trade with the Por 
of France) — Pr. fonilh, also enfonill “in: 
infundibulum, (late) fundibulum, He 
fundere pour (in).] 1. A cone-sbapes, Tubo; 
usually fitted at the apex with a xe eto. 
by means of which a liquid, powder | 
may be conducted through a small o * 
b. spec. in Casting. The hole throne " 
the metal is poured into the mould t 
Anat. and Zool. A funnel-shaped pur A 
limb; an infundibulum 1712. 2. A poses; 
Shaft for lighting or ventilating pun B 
also, the metal chimney of an engine, ey 
boat, etc. 1555. b. The flue of een 
1688. 3. Applied to a funnel-shape! d 
shaft, or channel in rocks, etc. fitted 
cylindrical band of metal; esp: the 
on to the head of 3 mani to w b 
igging is attached 1694. 
"Game L-form = f-shaped; -shaped Du 
like a funnel, ipn Lem 
-stays, ropes or chains m, ides. 
near bo tup of the funnel to the ship? Lu 
Hence Funnelled ppl. a. funnel-s 
fig.; in Bot. unfundibuliform. 5. [0f unkno. 
Funnel (fo-nél), sb.* dial. 183 A 
origin.] A mule whose sire is aD 


1774. 
t 


FUNNY 


Funny (fo-ni), a. 1756. [f. FUN sb. + -¥%.] 
1. Affording fun, comical, facetious. 2. 
Queer, odd, strange. collog. 1806. +3. slang. 
Tipsy 1756. Comb. f.-bone, that part of the 
elbow over which the ulnar nerve passes, so 
called from the peculiar sensation exper- 
ienced when it is struck. Hence Fu-nnily 
adv. in a f. manner. Funniment joc., 
drollery, humour; also, a joke. Fu-nniness, 
the quality or state of being f.; à f. saying or 
joke. 

Fur (fa), sb. ME. [f. FUR v.] 1. A trim- 
ming or lining for a garment, made of the 
dressed coat of certain animals; hence, the 
coat of such animals as material for such use. 
Also, à garment made of, or trimmed or 
lined with, this material; now chiefly pl. 2. 
The short. fine, soft hair of the sable, ermine, 
beaver, otter, bear, ete., growing thick upon 
the skin, and dist. from the ordinary hair 
ME. 3. pl. Skins of such animals with the fur 
on them 1555. 4. Her. A tincture represent- 
ing tufts upon a plain ground, or patches of 
different colours supposed to be sewn to- 
get! (The eight principal furs are ermine, 
ermines, erminois, pean, vair, counteryair, 
potent, and counterpotent.) 1610. 5. collect. 
Furred animals 1827. 6. Anything resembling 
fur, or coating a surface like fur; e.g. a coat 
or crust of mould, of deposit from wine, ete. 
1843. b. esp. A coating formed on the 
tongue in certain diseased conditions of the 
body 1693. c. A crust formed by the deposit 
of carbonate of lime on the interior surface of 
a kettle, boiler, ete. 1805. 7, Carpentry. A 
piece nailed upon a rafter to strengthen it 
when decayed 1703. 8. attrib, 1597. 

1. Furred with no menivere, But with a furre 
rough of here, Of lambe-skinnes CHAUCER. 2. To 
want the strength of Bulls, the f. of Bears POPE. 
Phr, To stroke the f. the wrong way (fig.): to cause 
irritation. T'o make the f. fly (U.S. slang): to claw, 
scratch, wound severely. 3. Bargains for hides 
and furs Scorr. 5. Phr F. and feather: furred 
and feathered game. 

Comb. 1. General: as f.-trader; f.-dressing; f.-clad, 
f.-collared, etc. 

2. Special: f.-puller, one who scrapes the loose 
down off ra and other skins; -seal, the seal 
which affords the fur known as seal-skin. 

Fur (fix), v. ME. [- AFr. *furrer, OFT. 
forrer (mod. fourrer) line, encase, sheathe, f. 
OFr. forre, fuerre — Gme. *fodram sheath; see 
Fomrmem.] 1. trans. To line, or serve to line, 
trim, or cover with fur. 2. To clothe or 
adorn with fur ME. 3, To coat or cover with 
oras with fur or morbid matter 1593. 4. infr. 
To become furred or coated with morbid 
matter. Also, to collect as fur. 1550. 8. frans. 
To clean off the fur of (a boiler) 1867. 6. Car- 
pentry. To fix strips of wood to (floor-timbers, 
rafters, etc.) in order to bring them to a level, 
or the like 1678. 7. (? after Fr. fourrer). To 
foist or thrust in. BACON. 
2 A mantell furryd with ermyns LD. BERNERS. 
E Tt [the water]. .furs every thing in which it is 

ept 1839. seth. . Which though they furre, 
will neither ake nor rot HERRIOK. 

Furacious (fiuré!-Jos), a. Now pedantic 
or joc. 1070. [f. L. furaz, furac- (f. furari 
Steal) + -roUs; see -acious.]) Given to 
thieving, thievish. Hence Fura:city, the 
quality of being f.; tendency to steal, 

Furbelow (fa-abilo), sb. 1705. [alt.f.synon. 
and contemp. FALBALA.] l. A flounce; the 
pleated border of a petticoat or. gown. Now 
often in pl. as a contemptuous term for 
showy ornaments or trimming. 1706. 2. 
Anything resembling a flounce 1742. 3. A 
name for Laminaria bulbosa, a seaweed with 
à large wrinkled frond 1846. 4. attrib. = 
having furbelows’ 1705. 

3. The dimpled flounce of the sea-f, TENNYSON. 
qf urbelow (fd-abtlo), v. 1701. [f. prec. sb.] 
9 ornament, with or as with a furbelow. 
curbish (f-abif), v. ME. [- OFr. forbiss-, 
engthened stem (see -IsH*) of forbir (mod. 
Ararat) — Gme. *furbjan (OHG. furben).] 
+ trans. To remove rust from; to brighten by 
Reed burnish. Also fig. 2. To brush or 
elean up; to do up afresh, renovate, revive. 

bus with up, 1587. 

+ The swerd is whettid and furbishid WYOLIF 

Ezek. 21:9. fig. F. new the name of John a Gaunt 


SHARs. 2, To ` 
Hence Tu FE hei. up old baronies DISRAELI. 
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Furcate (fo-1ke't, -/t), a. 1819. [- late L. 
furcatus, f. L. furca FORK; see -ATE*.] Formed 
like a fork; forked and branched; as, a 
furcate tail. Hence Furrcately adv. Also 
Furca-to- = forkedly-. So Fu-rcated ppl. a. 

Furcation (fDiké*fon). 1040. [f. L. furca 
FORK + -ATION, prob. extracted from Bi- 
FURCATION.] A forking; hence, a fork-like 
division or branch. 

Furciferous (foasi-féras), a. 1823. [f. L. 
furcifer fork-bearer, hence (with ref. to the 
‘fork’ or yoke placed on the necks of 
criminals) rascal, jail-bird + -oUS; see 
-FEROUS.] 1, Entom. Bearing a forked 
process; said of the larvee of some butter- 
flies. 2, Rascally. DE QUINCEY. 

|Furcula (fb-ikiZlá). 1859. [L., dim. of 
furca fork; see -ULE.] Ornith. A forked bone 
below the neck of a bird, consisting of the two 
clavieles and an interclavicle; the *merry- 
thought or wish-bone. Hence Fu-rcular a. 
of or pertaining to the f.; in early use, to the 
collar-bone 

|Furculum (föakiŭlðm). 1833. [mod. L., 
incorrectly formed dim. of furca.] = FURCULA. 

1Fu-rdel, fu-rdle, v. 1594. [alt. f. FURL v. 
by contamination with FARDEL sb.*; see also 
FARDEL v.] trans. To furl or fold. Also with 
up. -1682. 

Furfur (fo-afda). Pl. furfures, 1621. [- L. 
furfur bran.) Dandruff, scurf; pl. particles 
of epidermis or scurf. Hence Furfura:ceous 
a. resembling bran; seurfy; in Bot. covered 
with bran-like scales. Furfura-tion (rare), 
*the shedding of the skin in small branny 
particles’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

Furfurine (fd-afitrin). 1845. [f. L. furfur 
bran + -INE&] Chem. An organic base, 
isomeric with furfuramide, and produced 
therefrom under the influence of caustic 
potash, or of heat. 

Furfurol (fo-afitrgl). 1845. [f. as prec. + 
-0L 3.] A volatile oil obtained by distilling 
bran with dilute sulphuric acid. 

Furfurous (fo-sfitires), a. 1547. [f. as prec. 
+ -ovs.] Resembling or containing bran; 
made of bran. 


fFurial a. ME. [- OFr. furial — L. 
furialis, f. furia FURY.] Furious, raging 
—1640. 

Furibund (fiü*"ribond) a. 1490. [- L. 
furibundus, f. furere rage; in early use 
through (O)Fr. furibond.] Furious, raging, 
mad. So +Fu-ribundal. 

Furiosity (fiurigsiti). ME. . [= OFr. 


furiosité in same senses or late L. furiosilas 
fury, in med.L. fury, madness, f. L. furiosus; 
see FURIOUS, -ITy.) 1. The quality or state 
of being Furious; fury. Now rare. 1509. 2. 
Madness, esp. in Sc. Law. 

llFurioso (fürióso). 1670. [It.; = L. furio- 
sus; see FURIOUS a.] 

A. adj. (Mus.) A direction: With vehemence 
1823. 

B. sb. A furious person. (Also furiosa fem.) 

Furious (flü*rio), a. ME. [- OFr. 
furieus (mod. -eur) — L. furiosus, f. furia 
Fury; see -0Us.] 1. Full of fury or fierce 
passion; proceeding. from or exhibiting fury ; 
fierce, raging, frantic. Also transf. of the 
clements; also of pains, diseases, etc. 2. 
Hyperbolically (after Fr. use): Excessive, 
extravagant. rare. 1668. 3, Mad, insane. 
Obs. exc. in Se. Law. 1475. 

1. Parties of religion are more f. HUME. transf. 
The f. Winters rages Cymb. IV. ii. 259. F. agues 
GuRARDE. Hence Fu-rious-ly adv., -ness. 

Furl (foal), sb. 1643. [f. next vb.] 1. A 
roll, coil, or curl of any furled body. 2. The 
action of furling or state of being furled, the 
manner in which a sail is furled 1836. T 

Furl (foal), v. 1556. [- (O)Fr. ferler, earlier 
ferlier, fermlier, f. ferm FIRM + lier bind 
(:- L. ligare, the change of -lier to -ler 
following the general reduction of inf. -ier to 
-er.] 1. trans. ‘To roll up and bind (a sail) 
neatly upon its respective yard or boom 
(Adm. Smyth); to roll up (a flag) into small 
compass. Also transf. and fig. 12. To fur- 
row, wrinkle (a surface) -1763. 3. intr. To 


become furled; to curl up 1676. 
1. Till. the battle-flags were furl’d TENNYSON. 
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Furlong (t»ilop). [OE. furlang, f. furh 
FURROW + lang LoNaa.'] 1. Orig., thelength 
of the furrow in the common field; usually 
understood to be equal to 40 poles (rods, 
perches), Early regarded as = the Roman 
stadium, which was } of a Roman mile; and 
hence always used as a name for the eighth 
part of an English mile, The present statute 
furlong is 220 yards, and is equal both to the 
eighth part of a statute mile, and to the side 
of a square of 10 statute acres. 2. An area 
of land a ‘furlong’ each way, containing ten 
acres 1819. 3. The headland of à common. 
field. Obs. exc. dial. OK. 4, An indefinite 
division of an unenclosed field ME. 5. ‘The 
Ds of direction of plowed lands' (Marshall) 

787. 

1. tF. way: a short distance, hence a brief space; 
They sitten stille wel a f. way CHAUCER. 

Furlough (fd-alo"), sb. 1625. [Early forms 
are vorloffe, fore-loofe, furlogh — Du. verlof, 
modelled on G. verlaub, f. ver- Fon-* + *laub- 
LEAVE sb. The stress on the first syll. seems 
to show infl. of synon. Du. oorloof — G. 
urlaub, abstr. sb, f. erlauben permit.] 1. 
Leave of absence, esp. a permit given to a 
soldier to be absent from duty for a stated 
time. Also aífrib. 12. A passport; a licence, 
or permit —1826. 

1. Like a Low-Countrey vorloffe, or Welsh-briefe 
B. Jons, Hence ORI v. (chiefly U.S.), to 
grant (a person) a f.; to give leave of absence to. 

Furmente, -ty, furmety, -ity, vars. of 
FRUMENTY. 

Furnace (f'inés), sb. ME. [- OFr. fornais 
m. and fornaise fem. (mod. fournaise) i= L. 
fornaz, fornac- and pop. L. *fornatia, f. L. 
fornus, furnus oven.] 1. An apparatus con- 
sisting essentially of a chamber to contain 
combustibles for the purpose of subjecting 
minerals, metals, etc., to the continuous 
action of intense heat. b. transf. A volcano 
1660. c. fig., esp. used to express any severe 
test or trial, Also, a place of excessive heat; 
a hot-bed. ME. 12. Used of an incubating 
chamber -1585. 3. A closed fireplace for 
heating a building by means of hot-air or 
hot-water pipes; also, ‘the fireplace of a 
marine boiler’ (Smyth) 1691. 4. A boiler, 
cauldron, crucible. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 5. 
attrib., as f. air-pipe, etc. ME. 

1. The Louer, Sighing like F, SHAKS. c. I have 
chosen thee in the fornace of aflliction Zsa, 48:10. 
Nablous is the very f. of. .bigotry KINGDAKE. 
Comb.: f.-bar = fire-bar (see FIRE-.); -bridge, 
‘a barrier of fire-bricks or of iron plates contain- 
ing water thrown across the furnace at the 
extreme end of the fire-bars, to prevent the fuel 
being carried into the flues, and to quicken the 
draft’ (Knight); f. cadmia or cadmium, the 
oxide of zinc which accumulates in the chimneys 
of furnaces smelting zinciferous ores; ~tube, the 
tube within which the fuel is enclosed in an 
internally fired boiler. 

Furnace (fjanés) v. 1598. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To exhale like a furnace; inr. to 
issue ns from a furnace. 2. (rans. To subject 
to the heat of a furnace 1612. 

1. He furnaces The thicke sighes from him 
SHAKS. 

Furnage, Now Hist. 1408. [XV fornage — 
OFr. fornage (mod. fournage), t. OFr. forn 
(mod. four) := L. furnus oven; in med.L. 
furn-, fornagium; see -AGE.] The process of 
baking; the price paid for baking; in Feudal 
Law, the fee paid to the lord by tenants, 
bound to bake in the lord's oven, for permis- 
sion to use their own. 

fFu-rniment. 1553. [- OFr. fornement 
decoration(s, fitting(s (mod. Journiment 
(xvm) — It. fornimento) f. fornir (mod. 
fournir) FURNISH; see -MENT.] The condition 
of being furnished; pl. accoutrements, 
decorations, fittings —1596. 

Furnish (fo-mis), sb. 1500. [f. next. vb.] 
+A furnishing or providing; concr. a pro- 
vision of anything; collog. a setting off or 
embellishing. 

Furnish (fd-anif), v. 1477. [- OFr. furniss-, 
lengthened stem (see -I8H*) of furnir (mod. 
fournir) :- Rom. *fornire, alt. of *formire, 
*fromire — Gmc. *frumjan promote, accom- 
plish, supply, f. *frum-; see FRAME v., FROM.] 
fi. trans. To accomplish; to ensure 
-1851. 12. To fill, occupy —1092. 13. To 
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supply, provide for (needs, ete.) -1666. 4. To 
provide or supply with (something necessary, 
useful, or desirable). +Also const. in, of. 
1529. 15. simply. To supply with what is 
necessary -—1743; to decorate, embellish 
—1690. 6. To fit up (an apartment, a house) 
with all that is requisite, including movable 
furniture (see FURNITURE), which is now the 
predominant notion 1650. 7. To provide, 
contribute, afford, supply, yield. (Perh. due 
to mod. Fr. influence.) 1754. 

1. To f. a message LD. BERNERS. 3. To f. his 
Majestye's present occasions MARVELL. 4. Let 
your wiues. .furnishe them selues with al pointes 
of honest housewifery 1550. He [Plato] has 
furnished us with the instruments of thought 
JowETT. 5. We haue two houres To f, vs SHAKS. 
Six led Horses, all. .nobly furnish'd 1703. 6. He 
had taken more pains to f. his house, than his 
mind THIRLWALL. 7. The idea of inheritance 
furnishes a sure principle of conservation BURKE. 

Comb. with advs. F.forth. Used by Shaks. with. 
the sense = 5 above; by Scott in sense 7, F. out. 
(a) To supply what is lacking in; to complete. (b) 
To supply adequate provision for, 

Hence Fu-rnishable a. Fu:rnisher spec. one 
who supplies furniture, Fu-rnishing vbl. sb. spec. 
pl. furniture, fixtures, apparatus, ete, Furnish- 
ment, the action of furnishing; spec. pl. sup- 
plies; munitions of war (now rare). 

Furniture (finitiüi). 1529. [- Fr. 
fourniture (OFr. forneture, AL. furnitura), f. 
fournir FURNISH. Sense 7 is peculiarly 
English.] +1. The action of furnishing (see 
FURNISH v. 1. 5, 7) —1699. 2. The condition 
of being equipped; preparedness for action; 
mental cultivation, culture. Obs. exe. arch. 
1500. 3. tThat with which one is provided; 
a provision of anything (whether material 
or immaterial); stores in general; necessaries 
-1787. b. Something to fill or occupy (a 
receptacle, ete.), contents. Now rare. 1612. 
4. Means of equipment; esp. the harness, 
housings, etc. of a horse or other draught 
animal (rarely in pl.) 1553. 5. Apparatus, 
appliances, or instruments for work: a. 
material (now chiefly Naut.) 1577; b. im- 
material (now only with mental or the like) 
1561. 6. Accessories, appendages (formerly 
also pl.). Now only techn.; used, e.g., for 
the finger-plates, handles, locks, etc. of a. 
door; the plates and handles, ete, of a 
coffin and the like 1568. tb. pl. Adjuncts of 
a salad —1727. €. Printing. ‘The wooden 
inelosing strips and quoins which surround 
the matter in the chase’ (Knight) 1683. 7. 
Movable articles in a dwelling-house, place 
of business, or publie building. (The pre- 
vailing sense.) 1573. 8. Mus. ‘The name of 
one of the mixture stops in an organ’ 
(Stainer and Barrett) 1690. 

1. Exercises, apt to the f. of a gentilemannes per- 
sonage ELYOT. They..stop all f. of food and vic- 
tuals DRUMM. OF HAWTH. 2. Great defect of 
inward F. and Worth HALES. 3. A noble F: of 
Divine Learning 1083. 4. Rachel had taken the 
images, and put them in the camels f. Gen. 31:34. 
The saddles and rich f. of the cavalry GIBBON. 
5. a. Ladders, bridges, shot, powder, and other 
furnitures 1601. Furniture, the rigging, sails, 
spars, anchors, cables, boats, tackle, provisions, 
and every article with which a ship is fitted out 
SMYTH. b. The statesmanlike f. of his mind 
LOWELL. 

Comb.: f.-pad, a piece of india-rubber or the 
like attached to a piece of furniture to prevent 
rubbing or striking agaifist objects; -picture, one 

ainted for the trade; a ‘pot-boiler’; -stop 

Mus.), see 8. 

Furor (fiü*rox. 1477. [L. furor, f. furere 
rage; see -OR 1.] 1. Fury, rage, mania. 2. 
The inspired frenzy of poets and prophets; 
i ius mood 1589. 3. A rage or craze 
1704. 

2. Rises into f. almost Pythic CARLYLE. 3. The 
athletic f. 1868. 

\Furore (turre) 1851. [It. form of prec.] 
Enthusiastic popular admiration; a rage, 
craze. 

Furred (fp1d), ppl. a. ME. [f. FUR sb. and 
v, + -ED.] 1. In the senses of FUR v.; esp. 
covered or coated with morbid matter, en- 
crusted. 2. Of an animal: Provided with or 
buco UU throat 

. Tee "mp ‘oat sore 1803. A f. 

I 2. Thou maist know a foxe by his Be 


fFurrier!. 1525. [- Fr. fourrier (OFr. 
forrier); see FORAYER.] One who went in 
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advance of an army, etc., to secure accommo- 
dation, etc.; hence also a courier, harbinger 
—1704. 

Furrier (fvrioi). ME. [alt., after clothier, 
etc., of ME. furour — OFr. forreor (mod. 
fourreur), f. forrer trim with fur.] A dealer 
in or dresser of fur or furs. Hence Fu-rriery, 
tfurs collectively; the business of a furrier. 


Furring (förin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. FUR v. + 
-ING'.] 1. The action of clothing or adorning 
with fur; concr. a lining or trimming of fur. 
Also collect. 2. The process of becoming 
furred or encrusted; furred state; also a 
coating of fur 1601. 3. a. Shipbuilding. The 
action or process of double planking a ship’s 
side; also, a piece of timber used for this 
1622. b. Building. The nailing on of thin 
strips of board in order to level or raise à 
surface for lathing, boarding, etc. Also, the 
strips laid on. 1678. c. Building. ‘A lining of 
seantling and plasterwork on a brick wall, to 
prevent the dampness of the latter reaching 
the room’ (Cassell), 


Furrow (fo'ro"), sb. [OE. furh = OFris. 
furch, MLG., MDu. vore (Du. voor), OHG. 
furuh (G. furche), ON. for trench, drain; 
Gmc. base *furx- += IE. *prk- (L. porca 
ridge between furrows).] 1. A narrow trench 
made in the earth with a plough, esp. for the 
reception of seed. Also transf. and fig. b. 
poet. Used loosely for ploughed land, the 
cornfields ME. 2. A trench, drain; spec. a 
water-furrow. 3. Anything resembling a 
furrow; e.g. a rut or track, a groove, in- 
dentation, or depression narrow in propor- 
tion to its length ME.; a deep wrinkle 1589; 
ete. 

1. fig. When in thee times forrwes T behould 
SHAKS. b. What time the laboured ox In his loose 
traces from the f. came MILT. 3. They make.. 
furrows in the cheeks of the sufferers HELPS. 

Comb.: f.-board = MOULD-BOARD; -weed, à 
weed that grows on the furrow or ploughed land. 

Hence Fu'rrowy a., full of furrows or wrinkles. 

Furrow (fv'ro"), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.) 1. 
trans. To make furrows in with a plough; to 
plough; also transf. 2. To make furrow-like 
depressions, channels, or wrinkles in 1523. 
3. intr. To make furrows or grooves; to make 
wrinkles 1576. b. quasi-frans., as in to f. 
(out, up) one's way 1613. 

1. transf. To f. large spaco of stormy seas 
SURREY. 2. Thou canst helpe time to f. me with 
age SHAKS. Fair cheeks were furrowed with hot 
tears BYRON. 

Furry (fd-ri), a. 1074. [f. FUR sb. + -Y'.] 
1, Consisting of fur; composed of furs. 2. 
Covered with fur; wearing fur 1687. 3. Made 
of fur, lined or trimmed with fur. Also 
transf. and fig. 1691. 4. Resembling fur 
1876. 5. Of the nature of, or coated with, fur 
or morbid matter 1739. 

1. F. spoils of beasts PoPE. 2. His [the Czar's] F. 
Troops 1717. 4. Cushions of f. moss T. HARDY. 

Furry (fori), sb. dial. 1790. [perh. conn. w. 
FAIR sb.', L. feria.] A festival observed at 
Helston, Cornwall, on the eighth of May ; also, 
à dance used on that occasion. (Also called 
Flora.) Also attrib. 


Further (f2:1091) à. [OE. furbra = OFris. 
fordera, OS. furd(i)ro, foróro, OHG. fordaro 
i= Gmc. *furper-, f. *furb- FORTH + comp. 
suffix -BR*; see next.] 11. That is before 
another in position, order, or rank; front 
—1609. 2. More extended, going beyond; ad- 
ditional, more ME. 3. More distant, remoter, 
esp. the remoter of two. Of a horse: The off 
(side). 1578. 

2. Without f. ambiguity 1634, Preface ADDISON. 
w Hey would. .goe foorth into a f. countrey 2 Esd. 
Further (f0093, adv. [OE. furpor, -ur, 
corresp. to OFris. further, OS. furdor (early 
mod. Du. voorder), OHG. furdar, -ir, f. Gmc. 
*furb- FORTH + compar. suffix (see -ER?).] 
1. To or at a more advanced point: a. of 
space (lit. and fig.); b. of time ME. 2. To a 
greater extent, more OE. 3. In addition: 
moreover ME. 4. At a greater distance in 
space ME. 

1, a. Hither to shalt thou come, but no f. Job 
38:11. Proverb, To go f. and fare worse. 2. Men 
who pretend to believe no f. than they can see 
BP. BERKELEY. 4. Your best Friends shall wish I 
had beene f. SHAKS. 
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Further (fi-1601), v. [OE. fyrór(iam, 1 
furdor, -óra FURTHER adv. and adj.) 1. trang, 
To help forward, assist (usu. thingg); ja 
promote, favour. 12. To honour. ME, only, 
3. inir. To go on, continue; to make progress, 
Obs. exc. Sc. ME. 14. trans. To put further, 
defer. WOLSEY. 2 

1. Ire, .furthereth all euyl 1477. To f. a general 
system of school training 1869. Hence Further- 
er, a promoter; an aid. 

Furtherance (f)-160r& ME. |f. Fur- 
THER v. + -ANCE.] The fact or state of bi 
helped forward; the action of helping for- 
ward; advancement, aid. Also concr, a 
means or source of help. 

‘The pompes of the funeralis are rather solaces to. 
the liuing then furtherances to the dead HEALEY. 
Some few furtherances have been shown HELPS, 

Furthermore (f5:16001m0*1) adv. See also 
FARTHERMORE. ME. |f. FURTHER adv. + 
More adv.) t1. Still further; = FURTHER 
adv. 1 a. —1552. 12. = FURTHER adv. 2, 
-1450. 3. = FURTHER adv. 3. ME. 

Furthermost (fd:1601mo"st), a. ME. |f. 
FURTHER a. + -MO8T.] fl. Foremost, first. 
ME. only. 2. Most distant 1765. 


Furthersome (fò a. 1020, [f. 
FURTHER v. or adv. -SOME'] Adapted to 
further or help forward, advantageous, 


helpful. Const. (o. 
F. to the interesta of the drama 1880. 
Furthest (fd-adést). ME. [Formed as 

superl. to FURTHER.) 

A. adj. 1. Most advanced in any direction. 
Also as superl, of FAR a. (now usu. repl. by 
FaRTHEST): Most remote (lit. and fig). 2 
Most remote in time; tearliest; latest. Obs. 
exc. absol. in at (the) f. 1552. 

1. The f. corner of Naboth’s vineyard SWIFT. 

. adv. To or at the greatest distance, far- 

thest ME. i 
Furtive (fd-ativ), a. 1490, [7 (O)Fr. furtif, 

-ive or L. furtivus, -iva, f. furt- in furtum 

theft; see -rvE.] 1. Done by stealth; clandes- 

tine, surreptitious, secret. 2, Of a person, 
eto.: Stealthy, sly 1858. 3. Stolen; also, 
taken by stealth or secretly 1718. 4, Thievish 

1816. 

1. A f. glance W. IRVING. 


ARNOLD. 3. Columba's f. copy from 
nian's psalter 1894. 4. The f. Indian 1816, 


Furrtive-ly adv., -ness. 

Furuncle (fia*-ronk’!). 1676. [= L. M 
culus petty thief, boil, dim. of fur thief. 
A boil or inflammatory tumour. Hence 
Furu-ncular, Furu'nculous adjs. of, Der 
taining to, or characterized by boils. I 

Fury (fiü*ri) sb. ME. [- (OU Turka f 

uria, f. furiosus, f. furere rage; Un cd 
Fierce ties disorder or tumult of m 
approaching madness; esp. wild e 
frenzied rage. Also, a fit of this. 2. jus 
impetuosity or violence. +Rarely, Furs 
cruelty. 1534. b. Hist. The (Spanish) ur 
the massacre perpetrated by the Ue (od) 
at Antwerp in Oct.—Nov. 1576. 3. Mae ih 
of a tempest, a wind, etc.) 1585. 4. merits 
frenzy; esp. poetic ‘rage’. Now rare ne) 
5. One of the avenging dean (b. pie 
Dire, Gr. 'Epwós, E)uevíbe), 8 ; 
Tartarus to avenge wrong and punish ut 
in later accounts, three in number 
phone, Megera, Alecto). Hence pr ME. 
avenging or tormenting infernal ir B 
b. One of the three ‘Fates’ or Pare pue 
Lycidas 75. 6. transf. One like Ad 
spirit; esp. à ferociously angry OT 

ME. 

yoru the folk as falle in furye LYDA: TM Meg 
reasonable Furie of a beast, SHAKE, ^t the Heal 

of the Border war SCOTT. a 
1698, of the ng woe 
vri eeds of a diuine 
facies three with alle hir mortel b 
6. Remember, sir, your f. of a wife ers 

Furry, v. [f. prec.] refl, To oe ppl. 9 
to fury. FELTHAM. So Fury! 1 
raging. CLOUGH. rigin- 

Furze (fox. (OB. furs, of W00 Shiny 
1. The pop. name of Ulex tu eit grow- 
evergreen shrub with yellow an Throughou! 
ing abundantly on waste lan ds 
Europe. Also named gorse, mes of other 
transf. and fig. 2. In pop. DAP ig 
plants, as Dwarf furze (Ulex 


2. That f. mien M. 
St. Fin- 
Hence 


FURZY 


1578. 3. attrib., esp. in f.-bush, also (obs. 
and dial.) furzen bush; also in pop. names of 
pirds, as furze-chat, the whinchat (Pratin- 
cola rubetra); -chucker, the mountain finch 
or brambling; -lark, the tit-lark; -wren = 

FURZELING. 

Hence Furrzeling, 
(Melizophilus undatus). 

Furzy (fbazi) a. 1013. [f. FURZE sb. + 
-y1.] 1. Composed of furze; overgrown with 
furze; of or pertaining to furze. 2. Fuzzy 
1719. 

|Fusain (füssn). 1870. [Fr.; = ‘spindle- 
tree’.] A charcoal crayon made of the wood 
of the Spindle Tree; also attrib. as f. drawing. 
b. A drawing executed with this. 

Fusarole (fid-ziird"l). 1664, [- Fr. fusarolle, 
= It. fusaruola, f. (ult.) L. fusus spindle.) 
Arch. ‘A member whose section is that of a 
semicircle carved into beads. It is generally 
placed under the ethinus..in the Doric, 
Tonic, and Corinthian orders’ (Gwilt.) 

Fuscin (fo-sin). Also -ine. 1864. [f. L. 
fusc-us (see Fuscous) + -IN'.] Chem. A dark- 
coloured substance obtained from various 
pelea oils when they are decomposed by 

eat. 

Fusco- (10:8ko), comb. f. L. fuscus ‘dusky’, 


the Dartford Warbler 


as in fusco-ferruginous a. dull rust- 
coloured; eto. 
Fuscous (f»skos), a. 1662. [f. L. fuscus 


dark, dusky -ous.] Of a dark or sombre 
hue; dusky, swarthy. (Chiefly Nat. Hist.) 

Fuse sb.' 1611. [perh. — OFr. fuies, pl. of 
fuie flight :- L, fuga flight.] The track of an 
animal. Also fig. 

Fuse, fuze (fiüz), sb.* 1044. [- It. fuso (:— 
L. fusus) spindle, (hence) spindle-shaped 
tube orig. used for a bomb, etc.] 1, A tube, 
casing, cord, eto., filled or saturated with 
combustible material, by means of which a 
military shell, the blast of a mine, etc., is 
nite: and exploded. 2. attrib. as f.-hole, ete. 

tFuse, fuze, sb.* rare. 1074. [alt. of 
FUSEE*, assim. to prec.] = FUSEE* 2. —1701. 

Fuse, sb.' 1884. [f. Fuse v.'] Electr. A 
wire or strip of fusible metal inserted in an 
electric circuit; it melts when the current 
increases beyond a certain safe strength. 

Fuse (flüz), v.* 1081. [f. fus-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. fundere pour, melt; see FOUND v.*] 1. 
trans, To make fluid by means of intense 
heat; to liquefy, melt. Also transf. b. fig. 
Often with the sense: To blend, unite into 
one whole, as by melting together 1817. 2. 
intr, To become fluid or liquefied with heat; 
to melt; also fig. 1800. b. Of an electric 
light: To be extinguished owing to the melt- 
ing of a fuse (collog.) 1930. 3. Anat. Of con- 
OnE vessels, bones, etc.: To coalesce 

Fuse, fuze, v. 1802. [f. FUSE sb.?,4.] To 
furnish with a fuse. 

Fusee, fuzee' (fiuzi). Now Hist. 1001. 
I~ Fr. fusil (pronounced füzi.] = FUsm* 2. 

Fusee, fuzee* (fuzi). 1589. [- Fr. fusée 
7 pop. L. *fusata ‘spindleful’, f. L. fusus 
gineJ tl, A spindle-shaped figure. PUT- 
ene 2. A conical pulley or wheel, esp. 

e wheel of a watch or clock upon which the 
chain is wound and by which the power of the 
PENS, is equalized 1622. 3, = FUSE sb.* 
E: i 4. Farriery. An exostosis upon one 
s cannon-bones 1720. 5. A kind of match 
1 ith a large head of combustible material; a 
lucifer, vesuvian 1832. 
prusel (iüz. 1850. [- G. fusel bad 
a T or other spirits, a LG. word applied 
H o to bad coffee and tobacco; cf. FOOZLE 
A attrib. in Fusel oil, an acrid oily liquid 
oeo nying various alcoholic liquids, and 
ai sisting of several alcohols, chiefly amyl 

Tak to which the name is esp. applied. 
Pie (fiū-zėlāz, -€d3). 1909. [- Fr. 
As age, f. fuseler shape like a spindle, f. 
25 eau spindle; see FUSIL', -AGE.] The body 
agen aeroplane, containing the cockpit, 

E ne, ete.; so called from its shape. 
punible (Müzib'D, a. ME. [- med-L. 
rA de f. fus- (see FUSE v.?) + -ibilis -IBLE. 
MN opted in xvir partly through Fr. 

le.] Capable of being fused. 
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The fusible metal consisting of 8 parts of bi: 
5 of ead, and 3 of in, -mells at the heat of boli 
ing water or 212* Fahr. URE. Fusible plug, one 
placed in the skin of a steam-boiler, so as to be 
ED m allow MEER of the contents 
langerous i 
Fusibility. Fwsibleness. Ra ES. 


Fusiform (fia-zifgam), a. 1746. [f. L. fusus 
spindle + -FORM. Cf. Fr. fusiforme.) Spindle- 
shaped; esp. in Bot., Entom., and Zool. 

Root caulescent, f. 1805. Shell f., elongated 


1854. 

Fusil' (fid-zil). 1486. [~ OFr. fusel (mod. 
fuseau) :- Rom. *fusellus, dim. of fusus 
spindle; see FUSE sb.*, -EL'.] Her. A bearing 
in the form of an elongated lozenge; orig. à 


representation of a spindle covered with 


tow. 

Fusil (fid-zil). 1580. [- (O)Fr. fusil :— 
pop. L. *focile, f. focus (in pop. L. fire); see 
Focus. 11. A fire steel for a tinder-box 
1580. 2. A light musket or firelock 1680. 

Fusile (fñūzil), a. Also fusil. ME. [- L. 
fusilis molten, etc.; see FUSE v.', -ILE.] 1. 
Capable of being melted. Now rare. 1605. 2. 
Running or flowing by the force of heat. 
Now rare. 1631. 3. Formed by melting or 
casting. Also fig. ME. 

2. And o'er the silver pours the fusil gold POPE. 
3. What might else be wrought, Fusil or grav'n in 
mettle MILTON. 

Fusilier (füuzilivx). 1680. [- Fr. fusilier, 
1. fusil FUSIL"; see -IER.] Orig., a soldier armed 
with a fusil (see Fust? 2). The designation 
‘Fusiliers’ is still retained by certain regi- 
ments in the British army which are distin- 
guished from other regiments of the line 
only by some small peculiarities of costume. 
Also attrib. 

Fusillade (fidzilé'-d), sb. Also fusilade. 
1801.. [- Fr. fusillade (1790), f. fusiller shoot; 
see -ADE.] A simultaneous discharge of 
fire-arms; a wholesale execution by this 
means. Also transf. and fig. Hence Fusil- 
la-de v. to assault (a place), to shoot down 
(persons) by a simultaneous discharge of 
fire-arms. 

Fusing (füüzin), vbl. sb. 1832. [f. FUSE 
v.! + -ING!.] The action or process of fusing 
(see FUSE v.*). 
Phr. Fusing point or temperature, the point or 
temperature at which fusion takes place. 

Fusion (fiü'gon). 1555. [- Fr. fusion or L. 
fusio, f. fus-, pa. ppl. stem of fundere pour; 
see -ION, FOUND v.*] 1. The action or opera- 
tion of fusing or rendering fluid by heat; tho 
state of flowing or fluidity in consequence of 
heat. 12. Path. and Phys. Thinning, attenua- 
tion of the blood —1725. 3. The union or 
blending together of different things as if by 
melting; the result or state of being so 
blended. Const. into, with. 1776. b. Politics. 
The coalition of parties 1845. Also attrib. 

1. ¢ Watery f.: the melting of certain crystals by 
heat in their own water of crystallization. 3, 
Everything English is a f. of distinct and an- 
tagonistic elements EMERSON. b. The f. of parties 
[became] the babble of the clubs DISRAELI. 

Fusionless, var. of FOISONLESS. 

Fusk, a. rare. Also fusc. 1509. [- L. fuscus 
in same sense.] Dark brown, fuscous. 

Fusoid (fHrzoid), a. 1889. [f. L. fusus 
spindle + -0ID.] = FUSIFORM. 

Fuss (fps) sb. 1701. [perh. Anglo-Ir., but 
of unkn. origin.] 1. A bustle or commotion 
out of proportion to the occasion; ostenta- 
tious or officious activity. 2. A state of 
(more or less ludicrous) consternation or 
anxiety 1705. 3. [f. the vb.] One who fusses 

5. 
Tor She got under weigh with very little f. R. 
DANA. 2. Madame Legoux. .had been in a finef. 
about us 1813. 

Fuss (fos, v. 1792. [f. prec. sb.] 1. intr. 
To make a fuss; to be in a bustle; to busy 
oneself restlessly about trifles. Also transf. 
2. trans. To put into a fuss; to worry; to 
bother about trifles 1816. 

Fussy (fv'si), a. 1831. [f. Fuss sb. + -¥*.] 
1, Fond of fuss; habitually busy about trifles, 
2. Of places: Full of bustle. dial. and U.S. 
1848. 3. Of dress, etc.: Full of petty details 


1858. 
1. No f. visiting of the poor 1892. transf. The f. 
little Conservancy tug 1895. Hence Fu'ssily 
f. manner. Furssiness, f, quality or 

habit. 


FUTCHELL 


fFust, sb.' 1481. [- OFr. fust (mod, fût); 
see Forst sb.!] 1. A wine-cask —1601. 2. A 
strong, musty smell 1755. 3. Arch. The shaft 
of a column, or trunk of a pilaster —1819. 

Fust, sb.* Now dial. 1703. [var. of (dial.) 
first, OE. fyrst = OHG., G. first.) The ridge 
of the roof of a house. 

Fust (fost), v. 1592. [f. FUsT sb.’ 1, 2. Cf. 
Foist v.*] intr. To become mouldy or stale- 
smelling; esp. Of wine: To taste of the cask; 
also fig. 

Fustanella (fostinelü) 1849. [- It. 
fustanella, t. mod. Gr. dovorám (also dov- 
oravéMa), Alb. fustan, prob. — It. fustagno 
FusrIAN.] A stiff full petticoat of white 
cotton or linen worn by men in Modern 
Greece. 

Fusteric (fo-stérik). 1860. [f. Fust(nr; 
after turmeric.] The colouring matter of 
fustet. 

Fustet (fo-stét). 1821. [-(O)Fr. fustet — Pr. 
fustet = Sp. fustete, an etymologizing Cor- 
ruption (as if dim. of Pr. fust, Sp. fuste 
stick) of the Arab. source of FUSTIC.] A 
small European shrub (Rhus colinus), from 
which a, yellow dye is extracted; called also 
young fustic. 

Fustian (fv'stiăn). ME. [- OFr. fustaigne 
(mod. futaine), repr. med.L. fustaneum, (tela) 
fustanea, (pannus) fustaneus, i.e. cloth of 
Fostat, suburb of Cairo, from which such 
cloth was exported.] 

A. sb. 1. Formerly, a coarse cloth made of 
cotton and flax. Now, a thick, twilled, cotton 
cloth with a short pile or nap, usually dyed of 
a dark colour. fAlso, a blanket of this 
material. 2. fig. Inflated, turgid, or in- 
appropriately lofty language; bombast, 
rant; in early use also fjargon, gibberish 
1590. 

2. With humble service, and such other F., 1051. 
Between f. in expression, and bathos in sentiment 


HAZLITT. 

B. adj. 1. [The sb. used attrib.] Made of 
fustian 1597. Also fig. 2. Of language: 
Ridiculously lofty in expression; bombastic, 
inflated, pompous 1592. tHence of a writer 
or speaker —1782. 3. Worthless, sorry, pre- 
tentious 1523; timaginary B. JONS. 

2. Then comes he out..with his f. eloquence 
SEC 3. Such a F. Rascall 2 Hen. IV, 1. iv. 

Hence Furstianist, one who writes f 

Fustic (fo:stik). 1545. [- Fr. fustoc — Sp. 
fustoc — Arab. fustuk — Gr. morákn PISTACHIO. 
The ending has been assim. to -10.] 1, The 
name of two kinds of wood, both used for 
dyeing yellow. a. The wood of the Venetian 
sumach (Rhus colinus), Now only as young 
or Zante f. b. The wood of the Cladrastis 
(Chlorophora, Maclura) tinctoria of America 
and the West Indies. Occas, called old f. 
2. A yellow dye extracted from the wood of 
these trees 1858. 3. altrib., as f.-lree, -wood 
1630. 

Fustigate (fo-stige't), v. Now joc. 1000. 
[- fustigal-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. fustigare, 
f. fustis cudgel; see -ATR?.] trans. To cudgel, 
beat. Hence Fustiga:tion, the action of 
cudgelling or beating. Fu'stigator. 

1Fustila-rian. (? nonce-wd.) [perh. a comic 
formation on next; see -ARIAN.] ? = next. 

2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 66 (Qo. 1000). 

Fustilugs (fv'stilvgz). 1007. lapp. f. 
FusrY a. + LUG in the sense of something 
heavy or slow.] A person, esp. a woman, of 
gross or corpulent habit; a fat, frowzy 
woman. 

Fusty (fo'sti), a. ME. [= OFr, fusté, f. fust 
trunk of a tree, barrel :- L. fustis club, stake. 
See Fust sb.', -v*.] 1. Stale-smelling, musty ; 
smelling of mould or damp. 2. fig. That has 
lost its freshness and interest; fogyish 1006; 
tpeevish PEPYS. 

1. As good cracke a fustie nut with no kernell 
SHAKS. 2. F. Latin and Greek 1842. Hence 
Fwstily adv. Furstiness. 

iFut, interj. An exclamation of surprise. 
Marston. Also, variant of PHUT. 

Futchel(l(ftjél) 1794. [Of unkn. origin.] 
One of the pieces of timber carrying or 
supporting the shafts, or pole, or splinter- 
bar of a carriage. 


FUTHORC 


Futhorc (fü:poik). Also -ark, -ork. 
1851. [Named from the first six letters, f, u, 
b, Q or a, r, k.] The Runic alphabet. 

Futile (fii-toil, -il), a. 1555. [- L. futilis 
(better futlilis), f. *fud-, base of fundere 
pour; see -ILE.] 1. Incapable of producing 
any result; useless, ineffectual, vain. 2. Ad- 
dicted to trifling; lacking in purpose. ? Obs. 
1736. 13. Unable to hold one's tongue, loqua- 
cious. [From the etymological sense, 
‘leaky’.] BACON. 

1. As f. in its effects, as it is feeble in its principle 
BURKE. 2. 'Davy..'tis a f, fellow’ BOSWELL. 3. 
Talkers and F. Persons BACON. Hence qnd 
adv., -ness. var. fFutilitious a. [irreg. f. 
FUTILITY + -OUS]. STERNE. 

Futility (fiuti-liti). 1623. [- Fr. fulilité or 
L. futilitas; see prec., -ITY.] 1. The quality of 
being futile; want of weight or importance; 
ineffectiveness, uselessness. 2. Lack of 
purpose, frivolousness 1692. +3. Loquacity, 
inability to hold one's tongue —1692, 4. 
Something that is futile 1607. 

1. The f. of a reply 1777, of contending against 
the most rooted of eT M. ARNOLD. 4. His 
mouth full of loud futilities CARLYLE. Hence 
Futilita-rian a. devoted to f.; sb. one who is 
devoted to f. (A humorous coinage.) SOUTHEY. 

tFurtilous. 1007. [f. FUTILE + -ovs.] = 
FUTILE. 1703. 

Futtock (fo-tok). 1611. [ME. (pl.) votekes, 
futtokes, foteken, f. MLG., f. fot foot + -ken 
-KIN.] 1. One of the middle timbers of the 
frame of a ship, between the floor and the 
top timbers. 

Comb.: f.-hoop, a hoop encircling the mast at a 
point below the head, and serving for the attach- 
ment of the shackles of the f.-shrouds; -plate, 
one of the iron plates crossing the sides of the 
top-rim perpendicularly, to which the f.-shrouds 
are secured; -shroud, one of the small shrouds 
which secure the lower dead-eyes and f.-plates of 
topmast rigging to a band round a lower mast. 

fFu:turable, a. (f. FUTURE + -ABLE.] 
That may happen in the future. FULLER. 

Future (fid-tits, fid-tfoa), ME. [- (O)Fr. 
Jutur, -ure - L, futurus, -ura, fut. pple. of esse, 
f. *fu- (see BE).] 

A. adj. 1. That is to be, or will be, hereafter. 
Often qualifying a sb., with sense: The 
person or thing that is to be (what the sb. 
denotes). Also absol. or ellipt.; esp. in phr. in 
future. 2. Of or pertaining to time to come; 
esp. in Gram. of a tense: Relating to time to 
come; describing an event yet to happen. 
Also ellipt. (= future tense) 1530. 93. Loosely 
used for: Subsequent 1600, 

1. I wish I were the f. Lady Vargrave LYTTON. 
Phr. A f. state, life: existence after death. 

B. sb. t1. pl. Future events —1654. 2. The 
future. a. Time to come ME. b. What will 
happen in the future 1607. 3. a. A condition 
in time to come different from the present. 
1852. b. The prospective condition (of a 
person, country, etc.) 1858. 4. Gram. = 
future tense: see A. 2. 1881. 5. One's be- 
trothed 1827. 6. Comm. in pl. Goods and 
Stocks sold for future delivery. Also con- 
tracts to sell or buy on these terms. 1880. 

2. b. The f. comes apace Timon Ii. i. 157. 6. 
American futures are in better demand 1880. 

Hence Fu-ture v. to make f., put off to a f. day. 
Futureless a. without af. tFu'turely adv. in f. 
at a f. time, hereafter. Also loosely, thereafter. 

Futurism (fia-tiüriz'm, -tfor-). 1909. [- Fr. 
futurisme — It. futurismo; see prec., -ISM.] 
A movement in art, literature, etc., orig. in 
Italy, marked by violent departure from 
traditional forms and by the use of arbitrary 
symbols in the expression of emotion. So 
Fu-turist [cf. It. futuristo, Fr. futuriste]. a. 
Theol. one who believes that the Scripture 
prophecies are still to be fulfilled in the 
future; b. an adherent of futurism; also 
attrib. Hence Futuri'stic a. 

Futurition (fiatiuri-fon). 1641. [- med.L. 
futuritio, used by St. Bonaventura in discus- 
sions of God's foreknowledge; an irreg. 
formation (see FUTURE, -ITION) Cf. Fr. 
futurition (Fénelon).] Philos. 1. Existence or 
occurrence in the future. Now rare. b. A 
future event or existence 1668. 2. The 
quality or fact of being future; the fact that 
(something specified) will be 1666, 

1. The f. of salvation 1659. b. Some mere f., 
as metaphysicians love to speak, some event in 
futurity 1840. So Futuri-tial a, relating to what 
is to come (Dicts.). 
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Futurity (fiutià?rIti) 1604. [f. FUTURE + 
-ITY.) 1. = FuTURITION 2. rare. 1637. 2. 
Future time 1604. 3. Future condition; also, 
existence after death 1651. 

2. Purpos'd merit in f. Oth. 1. iv. 117. Futurity's 
blank page S. ROGERS. 3. A secret dread of f. 
BP. BERKELEY. The f. of representative govern- 
ments MILL. 


Fuzil, var. of FUSIL*. 

Fuzz (fvz), sb. 1601. [prob. of LDu. 
origin; cf. Du. voos, LG. fussig spongy. Cf. 
Fozy a.] 1. Loose volatile matter 1674. 12. = 
FUZZ-BALL. —1702. 3. Photogr. = FUZZINESS. 
1889. Comb. f.-wig, a wig of crisp curls. 

Fuzz, sb.' (Cf. Fuzz v.] A fuddled or 
muddled state. SWIFT. 

fFuzz, v.' [perh. conn. w. next through 
the notion of blurring or confusing.) trans. 
To make drunk, fuddle. Woop. 

Fuzz (fvz), v.* 1702. [f. Fuzz sb.'] 1. inir. 
To fly out in light particles. 2. trans. To 
cover with fine particles 1851. 

Fuzz-ball (fo-zbdl). 1597. [f. Fuzz sb. + 
BALL sb.'] A pop. name of the fungus Lyco- 
perdon bovista, puff-ball. Also transf. and 


Jig. 

fFuzzle (fo-z'l), v. 1621. [Cf. Fuzz v.', 
FuDDLE.] trans, To make drunk, confuse, 
muddle; = Fuzz v.' —1632. 

Fuzzy (fv'zi), a. 1616. [See Fuzz sb.' and 
Fozy a.) 1, Not firm or sound in substance; 
spongy. 2. Frayed into loose fibres; covered 
with fuzz; fluffy 1713. 3. Blurred 1778. 4. 
Of hair; Frizzy, fluffy 1825. 

1. A f. sort of Earth, that we call Moss 1725. 3. It 
makes the picture more ‘f.’ 1871. Comb. f.-wuzzy 
a nickname for the Sudanese warrior, from his 
method of dressing his hair. Fu'zzily adv, 
Fu'zziness. 


Fy. obs. f. Fig. Fy-: see also Fi-. 

-fy, suffir, forming verbs. The older Eng. 
vbs. in -fy are adoptions from Fr. vbs. in 
fer (:— L. -ficare). In med.L. -ficare was 
often substituted for -facere in L. vbs. so 
ending, and hence Fr. and Eng. vbs. in -fier, 
-fy sometimes correspond to L. vbs. in 
"facere; e.g. Fr. liquéfier liquefy, ete. Exc. in 
the case of these vbs. the ending has norm- 
ally the form -ify (see -FIC). 

Fyke (foik). U.S. 1800. [- Du. fuik fish- 
trap, ete.] A bag-net used for catching fish, 
esp. shad; called also f.-net. 

Fylfot (fi-lfot). 1500. [perh. simply fül-foot, 
a pattern for filling the foot of a painted 
window.] A name for the figure called also a 
cross cramponnee (see CRAMPONNEE) and 
identified with the Swastika of India, the 
gammadion of Byzantine ornament. Also 
f. cross. 

Fyrd (foid, fiad). 1832. [OK. ferd, fierd, 
furd = OFris. ferd, OS. fard, OHG. fart (G. 
fahrt), ON. ferd :- Gme. *far-; see FARE v.!] 
The military array of the whole country 
before the Conquest; also the obligation to 
military service. 

Fytte: see Fir sb.’ Obs, 


G 


G (ds) the seventh letter of the Roman 
alphabet, was orig. a differentiated form of 
C, q.v. In Latin, G represented the voiced 
guttural stop; but in the later period of the 
language it was probably pronounced before 
front vowels as a palatal. 

In OE. the letter stood for four different 
sounds, viz. the voiced guttural and palatal 
stop (g, g), and the voiced guttural and 
palatal spirant (s, 3). In early ME. the 
Mo stop developed into the complex sound 

The form 5, here employed for ME. words, 
was commonly used in ME. for the sound of 
(y) initial and final, for the guttural and 
palatal unvoiced spirant final or before ¢ (as 
in inou3, aust, ni3t), and so long as the sound 
was in use, for the guttural yoiced spirant. 
From xi, however, the 3 was by some scribes 
wholly or partly discarded for y or gh; a few 
texts have yh. 


GABERDINE 


See also KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION, 

IL. 1. G, g, g is used to denote anything occupy- 
ing the seventh place in a series. 2. Mus. G. is the 
name of the 5th note of the diatonic scale of € 
major; called sol in France and Italy. Also the 
scale or key which has that note for its tonic, 
G clef: the treble clef (see CLEF’) placed on the 
line in the stave appropriated to the note G, 

TIL. Abbreviations. 1. In Physics g is the symbol 
for acceleration by gravity about 32 ft. per 
second per second. 2. Math. G.C.F. or G.C.M, = 
Greatest Common Factor or Measure. 3. In 
Freemasonry, GM. 3 nd Master. 4. G.B.E. 
= night; or Dame) Grand (Cri 
of the) British Empire ies 

Gab (geb), sb.' ME. [- OFr. gab, gabe 
mockery, idle vaunt — ON. gabb mockery. 
See GAB v.'] fl. Mockery, deception; a 
deceit. ME. only. 2. A piece of brag; a 
gasconade 1737. 

Gab (geb), sb.' collog. or vulgar. 1681, 
[var. of Gon sb.? talk, which is prob. a use of 
Gos sb.* mouth, which has a var. GAB sb.] 
The action of gabbing; conversation, 
prattle, twaddle 1790. 

Phr. The gift of the g.: a turn for speaking. 

Gab, sb. Sc. 1724. [var. of Gon sb, 
mouth; see GAB sb.*] The mouth. 

Gab (gwb), sb.* 1792. [Of obsc. origin; cf, 
Flem. gabbe notch, h (n Kilian glossed 
E i , or open notch, in a 
rod or lever, which drops over a spindle, and 


forms a temporary connection between valve 
or other motions, Comb. $.-lever, the lever 
which forms the connection between the slide 


valve spindle and the eccentric rod in some 
forms of marine engine valve; also gen. 
Gab (gb), v." ME. [- (O)Fr. gaber mock, 
deride, vaunt oneself, f. gab GAB sb.') fl. 
intr. To speak mockingly —1573. 12. To tell 
lies —1475; falso (érans.) to deceive —1400. 3. 
intr, To brag (quasi-arch. and Hist.) 1825. 
3. [He] gabbed; and his boast was [ete.] 


WRIGHT. 

Gab (gwb), v.' 1786. [perh. short for 
GABBLE v.] infr. To talk much or glibly. 
fGab, v. (Cf. dial. gobber-tooth; also 


GaG-TOOTH; also € * 3.) intr. Of teeth’, 
To project. P. HOLLAND. 

Gabardine (gmbisdin). 1904. —[var. 
of GABERDINE, q.v.] A dress material of cotton 
or silk with a woo! lining. 

Gabber (gw-boi), sb.' ME. [f. GAB t^ + 
-ER*] fl. A mocker; a deceiver —1450. 2. 4 
vaunter 1809. 

Gabber (gm-box), sb.* 1793. [f. GAB v. * 
-ER'.] A chatterer. 

+Ga-bber, v. 1708. [f. Gap v.* + “ERY Cf 
JABBER, GrsBER.] trans. To talk volubly, fo 
jabber —1808. Hence Ga-bber sb. jabber. y 

Gabble (gw-b'l), sb. 1601. [f. the Va 
1. Voluble, noisy, incoherent talk 1602. 2. In: 
articulate noises made by animals. Me 

1. MILT. P.L. xu. 56. 2. Chougha languag QE 
enough. and good enough All’s Well iv. i e 

Gabble (gæ-b'l), v. 1577. [7 MDu. Mik 
belen, of imit. origin.] 1. infr. E mi 
volubly, inarticulately and incoheren SUR 
chatter, jabber, prattle. 2. (rans. E d 3 
rapidly and unintelligibly 1758. 3.0fg 
etc.: To GAGGLE 1697. 

1. To g. like Tinkers SHAKS. du EUM 

x i Swan-l ja 
Benge Gabbiani Gabbler, one who gab 
bles. 

Gabbro (ge-bro). 2887. y 

jabbro :— L. glaber, glabr- smi J 3 
SES given by Italian artists to a sod M 
tially composed of felspar and 
Hence Gabbro'ic a. fe 

Gabelle (abe) Also tgabel(, 168° 
ME. [- Fr. gabelle — It. gabella, essi ie 
alcabala, Pg. alcavala — Arab. ord j 
al at-*, ķabāla tribute.) 1. A tax: i5 Revo: 
salt-tax imposed in France betona 
lution. 2. attrib. as g.-man, etes 

The thre estates ordenid. . that t Ts 
shulde ron through the realme dax 
Hence Ga-belled ppl.c. liable to a tax- 
ler, a tax-gatherer. A 90) [Earliest 

Gaberdine (gm:boidin). 15 ne, pallevat” 
form gawbardine — OFT. gauvardin '£- MHG 
dine (whence It. gavardina), Ded for the 
wallevart pilgrimage (cf. peleri he Ds 
sense); Sp. gabardina is closest to 2 A 10080 
form, which is used by SHASS.] 


ble. 


GABERLUNZIE 


upper garment or frock of coarse material, 
worn formerly by Jews, almsmen, and 
beggars. 2. trans. and fig. Dress, covering; 
also (see Temp. 11. iii. 40), protection 1594. 
1. You. .spet vpon my Iewish g. Merch. V. 1. iii. 


113. 

Gaberlunzie (ge:bealn-nzi, -yi). Sc. 1508. 
[Of unkn. origin; -lunzie -lunyie, which 
would be pronounced (-lü'nyi).] A strolling 
beggar. Aiso, a BEADSMAN. 

Barking at a g. SCOTT. 

Gabion (gé'-bien). 1579. [- Fr. gabion — 
It. gabbione, augm. of gabbia CAGE.] 1. A 
wicker basket, of cylindrical form, usually 
open at both ends, to be filled with earth, for 
use in fortification and engineering. 42. Used 
fig. by Scott for a curiosity of small value 
1832. 3. allrib. 1633. 

Gabionade (gé"biene'd) Also tgabion- 


nade, 1706. [- Fr. gabionnade, f. gabionner, 
f. gabion; see prec., -ADE.] A work formed of 
gabions. 


Gabionage (gé^bionéda). 1864. [- Fr. 
gabionnage, f. as prec.; see -AGE.] Gabions 
collectively. 

Gabioned (gé'biond), ppl. a. 1589. [f. 
GABION -- -ED*,] Having gabions; protected 
with or as with gabions. 

Gable (góé^b', sb.' [ME. gavel, gable, 
orig. of twofold origin; — (i) ON. gaft and (ii) 
OFr. gable, itself prob. — the ON. word; the 
corresp. words in the other Gme. languages 
mean 'fork'.] 1. The vertical triangular 
piece of wall at the end of a ridged roof, 
from the level of the eaves to the summit. 
b. Any architectural member having the 
form of a gable 1850. 2. The triangular- 
topped end wall of a building; a gable-end 
ME. 4. atirib. ME. 

Comb.: g.-roof (hence -roofed adj.), -wall; g.- 
window, a window in the gable or gable-end of a 
building. 


TGa:ble, sb.* ME. Var. of CABLE sb., fre- 
quent in xv 1. Also fig. Also attrib. 1615. 
Gable (gé'-b’l), v. 1848. [f. GABLE sb.'] 


trans. To make (a roof) end in a gable; infr. 

to form gables. 

Gabled (géb'ld), ppl. a. 1849. [f. GABLE 
8b. or v. + -ED.] Furnished with a gable or 
gables, 

Ga'ble-e:nd. ME. 1, An end-wall that 
is surmounted by a gable. 12. = GABLE sb." 
1, 1 b. -1703. 

Gablet (gé!-blét). ME. [- AFr. gablet; see 
GABLE sb.', -nr.] A little gable, esp. one 
constructed as an ornament over a taber- 
nacle, niche, buttress, ete. 

Gablock (gibldk). Now dial. 1688. [var. 
of GAVELOCK.] fi. An artificial metallic spur 
for a fighting cock (Dicts.). 2. dial. An iron 
crowbar 17406. 
Gaby (gé'bi; dial. gé-bi). collog. and dial. 
1796. [Of dial. and slang origin; cf. synon. 
dial, gaups; see -v*.] A simpleton. 

Gad (gid), s.! ME. [- ON. gaddr goad, 
spike, sting = OHG. gart, Goth. gazds :— 
Gmo. "gazdaz; see Y ARD sb.*] 1, A sharp spike 
of metal. Now Hist. tb. Applied to a stylus 
14588. 2. A bar of metal; also, an ingot. 
Obs. ME. b. Mining. A pointed tool of iron 
or steel; e.g. a wedge, or a small iron punch 
with a wooden handle 1671. 3. A spear. Hist. 
1548. 4. A goad ME. 5.dial. A rod or wand, 
esp. a fishing rod. Also, a stake. 1535. 6. A 
ineasuring rod for land; hence, a measure of 
length ME, b. A division of an open pasture; 
= SWATH. 1593. 

1. b. I will goe get a leafe of brasse, And with a 
E poe steele will write these words SHAKS. 
ir Guanes is made—some in Bars and some 
vidads Moxon. 4. Phr. tUpon the g.: as if 
"d ed with a g.; suddenly. Lear I. ii. 26. 

r d (ged), sb.* 1815. [f. Gap v.'] The 
ction of gadding. Only inphr.On, uponthe g. 
Gad (gwd), sb. 1728. [- Ir. and Gael. gad.] 

pa etc. A band or rope made of twisted 

res of rough twigs. 

Rene (ged), sb.* Now arch. 1611. [Minced 

panne of Gop. Cf. Eaap, BEGAD.] 1. Sub- 

ing uted for God; esp. in By Gad! ‘2. quasi- 

d €rj. (? by’ omitted) 1608. 3. In Gadswoons, 
L peake, ete. 1695. 

» Phr, me, Gads my life:? God save me, m: 
life. 2. G., that's Desde A DRYDEN. L 
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Gad (gwd), v.! 18.. [f. GAD sb.'] a. trans. 
To furnish with a gad or gads. b. (Mining.) 
intr. To use a gad; trans. to break up (rock) 
by means of a gad. c. trans. To fasten with a 
gad-nail. 

Gad (gæd), v.* 1460. [Back-formation from 
GADLING*.] 1. intr. To go from one place to 
another, to wander about; frarely, to rush 
madly about. 2. fig. To go wandering, in 
desire or thought. Now rare. 1579. 3. Ofa 
plant, tree, etc.: To straggle in growth 
(arch.) 1637. 

1. He was alwayes gadding up and downe the 
world CAMDEN, 2. Yet, idle eye, wilt thou be gad- 
ding still Heywoop. 3. Wild thyme and the 
gadding vine MILT. Hence Ga-ddingly adv. 

Gadabout (ge-dibaut). 1817. [f. prec. + 
ABOUT.] 

A. adj. Given to gadding, wandering. 

B. sb. One who gads about 1837. 

Ga-d-bee:, 1530. [f. GAD sb.'] = GADFLY 1. 

Gadder! (ge-doz). 1887. [f. GAD v.! + -ER'.] 
An instrument for splitting rock. 

Gadder* (gæ-də1). 1550. [f. GAD v.* + -ER'.] 
One who gads. 

Gadding (ge-din), vbl. sb. 1753. [f. GAD 
v.t + -ING?,] The action or process of splitting 
rock with gads. 

Comb. &.-car (Quarrying), one which carries a 
drilling machine so arranged as to drill a series of 
holes in line. 

Gade (gé'd). 1830. [- mod.L. gadus — Gr. 
ydbos. Cf. Fr. gade.] A fish of the genus 
Gadus; a codfish. 

Gadean (gédián). 1854. [f. mod.L. gadus 
(see prec.) + -(E)AN.] A fish of the family 
Gadidæ, of which the typical genus is Gadus 
(cod). 

Gader, obs. f. GATHER. 

Gard-fly:. 1591. [f. Gap sb.'] 1. The pop. 
name of a fly which bites and goads cattle, 
esp. a fly of the genus T'abanus or of the genus 
QEslrus; a bot-fly, breeze 1626. 2. fig. One 
who torments or worries another. Also (after 
L. estrus), an irresistible impulse. 1649. 

Gadget (gæ'dzċt). collog. 1880. [Origin 
obse.; orig. in nautical use.] A small tool or 
piece of mechanism. b. gen. An accessory or 
adjunct, esp. of a trivial character 1915. 

Gadhelic (gidelik), a. and sb. Cf. GOI- 
DELIO. 1796. [f. Ir. Gaedheal, pl. Gaedhil, (OIr. 
Góidel; see GOIDEL); see -10.] Pertaining to 
the Gaels (in the widest sense). 

Gadid (gé-did). 1889. [f. mod.L. gadus; 
see GADE,-ID.] = GaDorp sb. So Gardine. 

Gadinic (giidi-nik), a. 1864. [f. as prec. + 
-INED + -I0.) Chem. In Gadinic acid: a 
crystalline fatty acid, obtained from cod- 
liver oil. 

+Gaditan, 1007. [- L. Gaditanus, t. Gades 
Cadiz; see -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Cadiz —1026. 

PB. sb. pl. The inhabitants of Cadiz. var. 
Gadita-nian a. and sb. 

Gadite (gé'-doit), a. [f. L. Gades Cadiz + 
-rrE.] Belonging to Cadiz. SCOTT. 

Gadling’ (gædlin). 1592. [f. Gap 8b. + 
-LING!.] oe of the metal spikes on the 
knuckles of a gauntlet. 

+Gadling*. [OE. gzdeling = OS. gaduling, 
OHG. gateling, Goth. gadiliggs cousin; f. 
Gmc. base *3ad-, repr. by OE. ged fellowship, 
gegada companion, rel. to GATHER.] 1, Orig., 
a companion or fellow -ME. 2. In bad sense: 
A ‘fellow’ ME. 3. A vagabond -1505. 4. 
Hence attrib, (in sense of * wandering"); also 
as vbl. sb. 1594. 

+Gadman. Chiefly Sc. 1450. (f. GAD sb." 
A goadsman ~1827. 

Gadoid (gé^-doid). 1842. [f. mod.L. gadus; 
see GADE, -0Ip.] A. sb. A fish of the family 
Gadidz, of which the cod is the type. B. adj. 
Of, belonging to, or resembling the Gadide. 

Gadolinite (ge-délinoit). 1802. [Named 
from Gadolin, a mineralogist; see -ITE' 2 b.] 
Min. Silicate of yttrium, found in black 
crystals. So Gadoli-nic a. derived from g. 

Gadroon (güdrirn). Also in mod. Dicts. 
godroon. 1723. [- Fr. godron, prob. rel. to 
goder pucker, crease; see -00N.] One ofa set 
of convex curves or arcs joined at their ex- 
tremities to form a decorative pattern used in 
ornamenting plate, in architecture, costume, 
etc. Chiefly in pl. Also attrib. Hence 
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Gadroo-ned, godrooned ppl. a. ornamented 
with gadroons. 

Gadso (gie-dso), interj. 1087. [var. of 
Caso, infi. by GAD sb.*] An exclam. of asse- 
veration. 

Gaduin (gediuin). 1861. [irreg. f. mod.L. 
gadus; see GADE, -IN'.] A fatty substance 
found in cod-liver oil. 

Gadwall (gwdwól). 1666. [Of unkn. origin.) 
A freshwater duck, Anas strepera or Chaule- 
lasmus streperus, of the north of Europe and 
America; the grey duck or grey. 

tGaedelian, a. rare. [Literary formation 
on Se. Gaelic Gaidheal GAEL; see -IAN.] Be- 
longing to the Gaelic branch of the Celtic 
race. MORSE. 

Gael (gé'l). 1810. [- Sc. Gaelic Gaidheal 
(gai-ol), corresp. to Ir. Gaoidheal.] A Scottish 
Highlander or Celt; also, in more recent use, 
an Irish Celt. 

Gaelic (gé^lik). 1774. [f. GAEL + -IC.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Gaels or 
Celtic Highlanders of Scotland; occas, in 
wider sense, including the Irish and Manx. 

B. sb. The Gaelic language 1775. 

Gaff (gef), sb. ME. [- Pr. gaf hook, 
whence Fr. gaffe boat-hook] 1. a. An iron 
hook; a staff armed with this. Now dial. 
b. spec. A barbed fishing spear; also, a stick 
with an iron hook for landing salmon, etc. 
1656. 2. Naut. ‘A spar used in ships to extend 
the heads of fore-and-aft sails which are not 
set on stays' (Adm. Smyth) 1709. 3. a. 
= GABLOOK 1. 1088. b. The spike of a spur 


1808. 

Gaff (gef),sb.* slang. 1812. [Of unkn. origin.] 
1. Stuff and nonsense 1877. 2. In phr. To blow 
the g.: (fig.) to reveal a secret or a plot. 

Gaff (gæf), sb. slang. 1753. [orig. thieves" 
slang; of unkn. origin.] 1. A fair. 2. Any 
publie place of amusement. Hence, a low- 
class theatre or music hall. Also penny-gaff. 

Gaff (geef), v." 1837. [f. Garr sb.'] To strike 
or to draw out with a gaff. 

Gaff (gef), v." slang and colonial. 1812. 
[orig. thieves' slang; of unkn. origin.] intr. 
To gamble; esp. to toss up. 

Gaffe (gf). 1909. Also gaff. [Fr.] A 
blunder, an indiscreet act or remark, a ‘faux 


ag", 

Gaffer (gee-foa). 1575. [f. contracted form 
(ga:fo0o), resulting from loss of stress, of 
GODFATHER; cf. GAMMER and synon. Fr. 
compère, commère, G. gevaller gossip.] 1. A 
term of respect prefixed to a proper name, 
the designation of a calling, office, ete. In 
xvu-xyur = GoopMaN. b. = My good 
fellow 1590, 2. An elderly rustic, Also, a 
fellow, 1589. 3. A master. Now dial. 1659, 
b. A foreman; a headman 1841, 

1. G. Bishops 1635, Phoebus 1651, Homer 1806, 
Glover Scorr. b. I pray your blessing, g. 1628. 2. 
Go to each g. and each goody 17.. 

+Ga‘ffle, 1497. [Sense 1 prob. ~ Du. gaffel 
fork; the application of such a word in sense 2 
(see RACK sb. 3) is unlikely.] 1, A steel lever 
for bending the cross-bow —1072. 2. A steel 
spur for fighting cocks —1790. 

Gaff-topsail. 1794. 1. ‘A light triangular 
or quadrilateral sail, the head being extended 
on a small gaff which hoists on the topmast, 
and the foot on the lower gaff' (Smyth). Also 
attrib, 2. U.S. ‘A kind of sea-catfish, ZElur- 
ichthys marinus’ (Cent. Diet.). 

Gag (gig), sb.' 1563. [f. GAG v.'] 1, Some- 
thing thrust into the mouth to keep it open. 
and prevent speech or outery. b. fig. (Now 
often applied to the ‘closure’ in parlia- 
mentary proceedings.) 1623. €. School slang. 
(See quot.) 1820. 2. Theatr. Matter interpo- 
lated in a written piece by the actor 1847. 

1. c. The repugnance of the school to gags, or the 
fat of fresh beef boiled LAMB. 2. The performance 
consisted of all g. MAYHEW, 

Comb.: %.-bit, a powerful bit, used for breaking 
horses, etc.; -law (U.S.), ‘a law or regulation 
made or enforced for the purposes of pisven dup: 
or restricting discussion (Cent. D: -rein (Sad- 
dlery), a rein passing through a g.-runner, 80 as to 
draw the bit uj ward in the horse's mouth; -run- 
ner, a loop depending from the throat-latch, 
through which the g.-rein passes to the bit. 

Gag (gieg), sb.* slang. 1805. [f. GAG v2] A 
made-up story; an imposture, a lie. b. U.S. 
A laughing-stock 1840. 
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Gag (geg), v. ' ME. [perh. imit. of the 
sound made by a choking person, though a 
poss. Scand. origin may be seen in ON. 
gaghdls with the neck thrown back.] ti. 
trans. To strangle. ME. only. b. intr. To 
choke (Jit. and fig.) Also, to retch. Also trans. 
(causatively). Now dial. 1707. 2. trans. To 
stop up the mouth of (a person) with a gag 
in order to prevent speech or outery; spec. in 
Surg. 1509. b. transf. and fig., esp. to deprive 
of power or freedom of speech 1601. 3. To 
apply a gag-bit to (a horse); to obstruct the 
working of (a valve); to stop up the valves of 
(an engine) 1833. 4. Theatr. intr. To introduce 
‘gag’ into a piece 1852; (rans. to fill up with 
‘gag’ 1861. 

2. G. him, we may haue his silence B. JONS, b. 
The time was not yet come when eloquence was 
to be gagged, and reason to be hoodwinked 
MACAULAY. 

Gag, v.* 1570. [perh. of symbolic forma- 
tion; ef. JAG v.!, JOG v., RaG v.'] t1. trans. 
"To jerk. Also, to toss up (the head). —1617. 
12. intr. To make thrusts or pricks (at) 1622; 
trans. tto prick 1570. 3. intr. To stick out. 
[Cf. GAG-TOOTH.] 1599. 

Gag (gwg), v." slang. 1777. [perh. fig. use 
of Gag v.’ with the notion of thrusting some- 
thing *down the throat' of a credulous per- 
son.] trans. To impose upon (a person), to 
‘stuff’; intr. to practise imposture. 

tGagate. OE. [- L. Gagates — Gr. l'eyárns, 
f. Táya town in Lycia in Asia Minor. See 

Jer sb.!] 1. Jet —1708. 2. Occas. used for 
AGATE (Achates). FULLER. 

Gage (gé'd3), sb.! ME. [- (O)Fr. gage i= 
Rom. *gwadjo — Gmo. *wadjam WED sb. Cf. 
Waar.] 1. Something deposited to ensure 
the performance of some action, and liable to 
forfeiture in case of non-performance; a 
pawn, pledge 1457. 2. spec. A pledge (usu. a. 
glove thrown down) of a person's appearance 
to do battle in support of his assertions. 
Hence, a challenge. Also g. of battle, ME. 

1. He also left Philip. .for the g. of his promises 
to Pelopidas RALEGH. 2. Caste downe your g. in 
that quarrell, and ye shall fynde him that shall 
take it vp 1523. 

Gage, sb.* slang. ME. [var. of GAUGE sb.) 
A quart pot; a quart pot full. 

Gage (gé'd3), sb." 1888. = GREENGAGE. 

Gage (gé'd3), v. 1489. [- (O)Fr. gager or 
aphetic of ENGAGE.] tl. trans. = ENGAGE v. 1. 
—1592. 2. To stake, wager; to risk or bet. 
Obs. or arch. 1599. Also fig. to pledge 1529. 
13. To bind as by a formal promise —1606. 4. 
intr. for refl. To assert on one's own responsi- 
bility that 1811. 15. trans. To fix in or upon. 
Moxon. +6. To bind or entangle in 1596. 

1. Phr. 1To g. battle: to pledge oneself to judicial 
combat. 2. Against the which, a Moity competent 
Was gaged by our King Haml. I. i. 91. fig. To all 
which pointes I g. myne honour and faith ESSEX. 
6. The great debts Wherein my time something too 
prodigall Hath left me gag’d Merch. V. 1. i. 130. 

Gage, Gager, obs. ff. GAUGE, GAUGER. 

Gagger? (ge-go1), 1021. [f. GAGv.* + -ER!.] 
One who gags (see GAG v.!). 

Ga'gger'*. 1858. [perh. f. GAG v.* + -ER!.] 
‘A lifter used by the founder, consisting of a 
light T-shaped piece of iron’ (Simmonds). 

Ga'gger?. slang. 1781. [f. GAG v.? + -ER'.] 
One who gags, cheats, or hoaxes. 

Gaggle (gæg’l), sb. 1470. [f. the vb.] 1. 
A flock (of geese); also, a company (of 
women). 2. Chatter, gabble 1668. 

Gaggle (ge-g’l), v. ME. [imit.; ef. MHG. 
gügen, gügern cry like a goose; Du. gaggelen 
gabble; ON. gagl gosling; and OHG. gackizón, 
gackazzen (G. gacksen, also gackeln, gackern). 
Of. GABBLE, CACKLE.] 1. inir. Of geese: To 
cackle. 12. transf. and fig. To make a noise 
like geese; to gabble, chatter—1706. 3. trans. 
To express with gaggling or chattering; to 
babble. Also with out. —1650. 

+Gag-tooth. 1585. [Cf. Gae v.* 3.] A 
projecting or prominent tooth —1680. Hence 
Gag-toothed a. 

Gahnite (gi-noit). 1808. [f. Gahn, a Swe- 
dish chemist + -ITE' 2 b.] Min. An oxide of 
zine and alumina, or zinc aluminate occurring 
in octahedrons; called also zinc-spinel. 

Gaiety (gé^éti). Also, now U.S., gayety. 
1634. [— (O)Fr. gaieté (mod. also gaité), f. gai 
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Gay; see -TY!, -Ity.] 1. The quality or con- 
dition of being gay; cheerfulness, mirth 
1647; tlevity CLARENDON. 2, Merrymaking, 
festivity; a festive occasion; freq. in pl. 1634. 
3. Bright appearance; showiness; showy 
dress; occas. pl. 1657. 

1. Health and gayety of heart COWPER. 2. The 
gaieties of Paris 1791. 3. To lay aside all g. in 
dress 1866. 

Gail(e, Gailer, -or, obs. ff. GAOL, GAOLER. 

Gaillard, Gaillard-: see GALLI-, 

\|Gaillardia (gélà-1dii). 1888. [mod.L.; 
after M. Gaillard, an amateur botanist, see 
-IA1.] Bot. A genus of composite plants, pro- 
ducing showy flowers, for the most part red 
with a border of yellow. 

Gaily, gayly (g'1i), adv. ME. [f. GAY a. + 
-LY*. Usually spelt gaily; cf. daily.] In a gay 
manner. 1. Brightly, showily, smartly. 
2. Cheerfully, joyously, festively; airily, jaun- 
tily ME. 

1. Like some fair flow'r..That gayly blooms 
Pore. To dance and sing, be gaily drest TENNY- 
SON. 2. Dr. Johnson was gaily sociable MME. 
D’ARBLAY. 

+Gain, sb.' ME. only. [- ON. gagn, gegn, 
adj. used subst. (see GAIN a.).] Advantage, 
use, avail; remedy, help. 

Gain (gé'n), sb.* 1473. [- OFr. ga(a)in (mod. 
gain) m., ga(a)igne (mod. tgagne) fem., f. 
ga(a)igner (mod. gagner); see GAIN v.*] tl. 
Booty, prey, spoil —1490. 2. Increase, of 
possessions, resources, or advantages, con- 
sequent on some action or event; profit, 
emolument; opp. to loss. Also ‘lucre’, ‘pelf’, 
as an object of desire. 1496. b, In pl. Sums 
acquired by trade, etc.; emoluments, profits, 
etc. 1546. c. An increase in amount, magni- 
tude, or degree. Opp. to loss. 1851. 3. The 
action of acquiring, winning, etc. (rare) 1576. 

2. Wythout regard of pryuate gayne and profyt 
1538. Greedy as they were of g., they seldom 
became rich MACAULAY. b. Their dubious gains 
1893. c. I was weighed yesterday and found a g. 
of five pounds CARLYLE. 

Gain (gé'n), sb.* 1679. [Of obscure origin; in 
sense 1 poss. a use of GAIN sb.*; sense 2 may 
be a different word.) 1. Carpentry. = TUSK. 
2. a. Carpentry, etc. A notch, groove, 
niche (?U.S.) 1848. b. Coal-mining. A trans- 
verse cutting made in the sides of an under- 
ground roadway 1883. 

Gain, a. Nowdial. OE. [- ON. gegn adj., 
straight, direct, favourable, helpful :- Gmc, 
*3a3an-, *3agin-, direct, straight (cf. OK. 
gegn straight).] 1. Of roads or directions: 
Near, straight; esp. in superl. 2. Of persons: 
Ready, well-disposed, kindly ME. 3. Of 
things: Available, handy, convenient ME. 

1. Fur I wur a Baptis wonst. . Till I fun that it 
warn't not the gaáinst wady to the narra Gaite 
TENNYSON. 

tGain, v. ME. [- ON. gegna, primarily, 
meet, encounter, hence, be meet, fit, or suit- 
able, from the adj. and adv. gegn against, 
opposite to (cf. GAIN a.).] 1. intr. To be suit- 
able, or useful; to avail, help; to serve, suffice 
(for). Const. dat. of person. —1724. 2. trans. 
a. To be an equipoise /o. b. Of sleep: To 
come. upon. c. To meet, encounter, oppose. 

1. Us gayneth no raunsoun CHAUCER. 

Gain (gé'n), v.* 1530. [- OFr. ga(a)ignier 
(mod. gagner) :- Rom. *gwadanjare — Gmc. 
*waipanjan (OHG. weidenen graze, pasture, 
forage, hunt, fish), f. *waipd (OHG. weida 
fodder, pasture, hunting, OE. wap, ON. 
veidr hunting)] 1. trans. To obtain (some- 
thing desired or advantageous) 1570. 2. To 
obtain as profit; to earn, ‘make’ (a liveli- 
hood) 1530. Also, To obtain by way of incre- 
ment or addition 1612. 3. absol. or intr. To 
make a gain or profit; to be advantaged 1572; 
also with in 1841. 4. trans. To acquire or re- 
claim (land) from the sea 1641. 5. To obtain 
or win as the result of a contest; tto capture 
in fight 1548. 6. To bring over to one's side, 
to persuade (often in bad sense, to bribe); 
also to gain over 1582. 7. To reach, arrive at 
1605; to accomplish (now rare) 1733. 

1. To gaine pardon of the sinne to Rosemond 
1595. Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto me, 
and not have loosed from Crete, and to have 
gained (? = ‘gotten’, as in R.V., or = ‘spared’, 
as in De Wette, etc.) this harm and loss Acts 
27:21. Phr. Tog. time [= Fr. gagner du temps]: to 
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obtain a delay by pretexts, etc. To g. 
see EAR sb. To g. the wind (Naut.) ae eee 
the weather-side of some other vessel, 2, Lord, 
thy pound hath gained ten pounds Luke 19:16, 
To g. a scanty sustenance TENNYSON. 3. To g. in 
moral height TENNYSON. 5. To g. the prize Cow. 
PER. He that gain'd a hundred fights TENNYSON, 
6. I have gain’d the guard BYRON. 7. To gayne 
the timely inne Macb. In, iii. 7. 

Phrases. 1. To g. ground [= Fr. gagner duterrainy 
orig. Mil. to conquer ground from the enemy; 
hence a. To make progress; to acquire ascen 
dency. b. To g. ground on: to make progress at 
the expense of. c. To g. ground upon: to get 
nearer to. 2. Tog. on or upon [ = Fr. gagner sur]:a. 
To encroach upon (now only of the sea encroach- 
ing on the land), b. To come closer to some object 
pursued. c. To win favour with. 

Gain (gé'n), v.? 1t 1874. [f. GAIN sb.!] 
To mortise; to cut gains in (wood). 

Gain-, prefix, OE. jcjn-, déan- (see GAIN a.) 
was formerly employed to form various com- 
binations, chiefly verbal, in the same way as 
AGAIN-, which was in more frequent use, Its 
senses are chiefly those of opposition, return, 
or reversal, answering to L. re-. These combs, 
are now obsolete, with the exception of 
GAINSAY. 

Gainable (gċ'-năb’l), a. 1611. [f. GAIN v. 
-ABLE.] Capable of being gained or won over. 

TGainage. ME. |- AFr, gaignage (AL. 
gai(g)nagium, wain-), f. gaignier; see GAIN 
v.', -AGE.] 1, Profit or produce from the 
tillage of land. ME. only. 2. Husbandry. 
MARKHAM, 3. In Law Di of XVII-XVIII: 
Implements of husbandry —1706. 

Gained (gend), ppl. a. 1598, [f. GAIN v.! + 
*ED'.] Acquired. Of time: Saved. 

Gained day (Naut.): the twenty-four hours 
gained by circumnavigating the globe to the east- 
ward, SMYTH. 

Gainer (gé*noi) 1598. [f. as prec. + -BR.) 
One who gains, or derives advantage. 

Gainful (gé^nful) a. 1556. [f. GAIN sb.* + 
-FUL.] 1. Productive of gain or profit; esp. 
pecuniary gain. 2. Bent upon making gain; 
adapted to make gain (rare) 1870. 

1. A g. undertaking 1701. A g. (= paid) occupa: 
tion (chiefly U,5.). Gain'ful-ly adv., ness. 

Gain-giving, vbl. sb. ME. [f. GAIN- préf. 
+ GrviNG vbl. sb.] 11. A giving in return. 
ME. only. 2. A misgiving (arch.) 1602. 

Gaining ((gé-nin), vbl. sb. 1874. If. GAIN 
v2 + -ING!.] The cutting of gains (see GAIN 
sb.*)in wood. Comb. g.-machine, a machine 
for cutting gains in a beam. i 

Gai'ning, ppl. a. 1642. [f. GAIN $a d 
That gains. Phr. Gaining-twist: in rifled 
arms, a twist of the grooves that increases 
regularly towards the muzzle. 

Gainless (gé^nles), a. 1640. 
5d .] Producing no gain; 
Hence Gai-nlessness. 

Gainly (gé^nli), a. ME. 
1. Proper, becoming. Obs. exc. Sc. 
Tactful. b. The reverse of ungainly; gri 
shapely. 1855. Hence Gainliness. 


[f. GAIN sb 
unprofitable. 


Gain a, + LY’) 
5 dial. 2.8 


] 


i A a m ignepain 
+Gainpain. ME. [- OFr. ga 
(xm wagnepan) a sort of gauntlet, Commo 


identified with the Fr. gagnepa n 
winner’ (xvi, but prob. much older), pe 
OFr. word = gauntlet is prob. & «2, Ex 
word.] 1. A sort of gauntlet —1500. ral otà 
plained after Fr. dicts., as ‘The S bat 
hired soldier’. Not in Eng. Ma ie 
Gainsay (gé'-nsé!), sb. 1559. [D “0L, 
A moot ti 1559. b. Contradiction E 
Gainsay (gé!-nsé!, gé'nsé^), V. I tf, Gant 
ing, -said (rarely -sayed). ME. E 
pref. + SAY v. 


Prob. modelled on ia 
gagnmæli gainsay ing ; cf. also (O)FT- contredir 


CONTRADICT. Now only literary, 
the last syllable is usually (-8@ m 5 

1. trans. To deny. 2. To contradict s ME. 4. 

speak or act against, oppose, hin: , 

rare) ME. ^ 

Ed Mee ich annot be gainsayed nu 3 
Evidence that can scarcely be gains g, Nay, 
Too facil then thou didst not mu Y 
didst permit MILT. P. L. 1X. 1158. "E 2 
Gainsayer (gé'nse!o2. ME. lf. 

-ER!.] One who gainsays. | o 
Buch proofe. .may satisfie gaine-sayon 
+Gai-nsome, a." rare. 1569. [ 

+ -SOME'.] Lucrative, advantag! 
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Geinsome, a.* Now dial. [f. GAIN a. + 
-soME?.] Ready, prompt, ?fwilling to assist. 
MASSINGER. 

Gainst, prep. Also 'éainst, 1590. Aphet. 
f. AGAINST. poet. 

Gainstand (gé'nste-nd), v. Obs. or arch. 
ME. [f. GAIN- pref. + STAND v.] trans. To 
withstand, resist. 

Vtterly to impugne & g. the scripture Foxe. 

fGainstri-ve, v. 1549. [f. GAIN- + STRIVE 
v.) trans. To strive against, oppose —1590; 
intr. to make resistance —1596. 

Gairfish, obs. f. GARFISH. 

Gairfowl, Gairish: see GAREFOWL, GARISH. 

Gait (gé't), sb. Also tgate, tgaite. 1509. 
[A spec. use of GATE sb.*, q.v. The spelling 
gait was orig. Sc.] Manner of walking or 
stepping, carriage. b. pl., esp. of a horse: 
Paces 1684. c. U.S. Rate of movement; pace. 

Scarse thy legs uphold thy feeble gate SPENSER. 
Hence Gai-ted ppl.a. having a (specified) g., as 
slow gated ($) ). 

Gaiter (géi-tox), sb.’ 1775. [- Fr. guétre, 
tguielre, tguestre (xv), perh, (in spite of the 
lateness of date) repr. *wistr-, metathetic 
form of Gme. *wirst- (OHG. *wrist, G. rist 
ankle) WRIS 1. A covering of cloth, 
leather, etc. for the ankle, or ankle and lower 
leg. 2. U.S. A kind of shoe of similar form 
1864. 3. attrib. 1862. Hence Gaiter v. to 
dress or furnish with gaiters. 

Gaicter, sb. Now dial. OE. [Based on OE. 
gate tréow = goat's tree.] Prop. the Dog- 
wood (Cornus sanguinea); also, the Spindle- 
tree (Euonymus europaus), etc, Also attrib. 

Gala (gé'-1á). 1625. [— Fr. gala or its source 
It. gala — Sp. gala — Arab. khil'a presentation 
garment.] 1. Gala dress. Now only in phr. in 
gala. 12. Festivity, rejoicing —1809. 3. A 
festive occasion 1800. 

Comb.: g. day, a day of festivity, finery and 
show; g. dress, a dress for a g.; fine or showy 
dress; g. meet, a (hunting) meet attended with 
festivities, 

Galactic (gilektik), a. 1839. [Sense 1 f. 
Gr. yáìa, yoAaxr- milk + -I0, after LACTIC; 
sense 2 f. Gr. yadavrlas, var. of yadaglas milky 
way + -I0; see GALAxY.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to milk; = Laoric, 1844. 2. Astron. Of or per- 
taining to the Galaxy or Milky Way 1839. 

2. Galactic circle, the mean or centre line of the 
Galaxy, or Milky Way zone. G. poles: the two 
opposite points of the heavens, situated at 90° 
from the g. circle. 

Galactin (giile-ktin). 1838, [f. Gr. ydda, 
yaraxr- milk + -IN*.] a. A vegetable substance, 
obtained from the sap of the Cow-tree (Galac- 
todendron utile) of S. America, and used as 
cream. b. ‘The coagulating principle of 
milk’ (Mayne) 1864. c. A gelatin-yielding 
substance said to exist in milk (Watts) 1864. 
d. = Lactin (Syd. Soc. Lez.) 1885. 

Galacto- (gilekto), bef. a vowel galact-, 
comb. f. Gr. ydAa, yadaxr-, milk. 
qBBlacctagogue [+ Gr. -ayoyós] a., inducing a 
pod of milk; also sb. anything that does this; 
la been [+ Gr. uérpov] = LAOTOMETER; 

Cto-phagist [Gr. yadaxropdyos + -IST] d» 
milk-fed; galacto-phorous [Gr. yaAakroddpos + 
ori ., conveying milk, as the excretory ducts 
5 he mammary gland; gala:ctopoe-tic, -póie-- 

a + Gr. mourxés] a., that tends to produce 
E also sb. anything that does this; galacto- 

thea [+ Gr, fola], an excessive flow of milk. 

Galactose (gailee-ktovs), 1869. [f. as prec. 

Dit Cf. DEXTROSE.] (See quot.) 

ilute acids convert lactose into a peculiar glu- 
cose, called g, ROSCOE. 
aGlago (galé'go). 1848. [- mod.L. galago.] 
í genus of Lemuridz, of nocturnal habits, 
found in parts of Africa. 
Salam butter. 1855. [f. Galam, on the 
Ps negal.] A solid oil or fat which is expressed 

‘om the seeds of Bassia bulyracea; much 
Used as food. 

„Salanga (giie-ngi). 1485, [- med.L. 
cs anga; See GALINGALE.] = GALINGALE. 
oGalantine (gi-lüntin. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
qoae alt, of galatine — med.L. galatina.] 
2 u kind of sauce for fish or fowl. —1658. 
tied dish of white meat, freed from bones, 

1 Pye boiled, and served cold 1725. 

G L walwed in galauntyne CHAUCER. 

3 it anty show (gàle-ntijó"). 1821. [perh. 
shada mth Dl. of galante GALLANT.] A 
low pantomime produced by throwing 
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shadows of miniature figures on a wall or 
screen. 

\|Galapee-. 1756. [Of unkn. origin] A W. 
Indian tree, Sciadophyllum brownei. | 

Galatea (gælătīă). 1882. [f. name of 
H.M.S. Galatea, commanded by the Duke of 
Edinburgh in 1867.) A cotton material 
striped in blue on a white ground. 

Galaxy (gælăksi), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
galaxie — med.L. galaxia, late L. galaxias — 
Gr. yadaglas (8C. xixdos circle), f. ydéAa, yoAaxr- 
milk; see -Y.] 1. A luminous band or track, 
encircling the heavens irregularly, consisting 
of innumerable stars, perceptible only by the 
telescope; the Milky Way. Also extended to 
other groups of stars of similar extent. 2. 
transf. and fig.; now chiefly a brilliant crowd 
SEY women or distinguished persons 

1. Lo, the Galaxyé Which men clepeth the Milky 
Wey, For hit is whyt CHAUCER. P Those beau- 
ties, who form a g. around the throne of England 
Scorr. Hence Ga-laxy v. trans. to gather like a g, 
into (something). C. MATHER. 

Galbanum (gælbănðm). ME. [- L. 
galbanum — Gr. xaħ8ávn, of Semitic origin (cf. 
Heb. helbtnah).| 1. A gum resin obtained 
from certain Persian species of Ferula. 2. fig. 
after Fr. usage: Bosh, humbug 1764. var. 
+Galbane; also tGalban. 

Galbulus (gæ-lbiŭlðs). 1706. [- L. galbulus 
the fruit of the cypress.] Bol. “A cone when 
spherical, and of thickened scales with 
narrow base, as that of Cy presses" (Gray). 

Gale (gél) sb. [OE. gagel, gagelle = 
MDu. gaghel, Du., G. gagel; the present form is 
wnexpl] The bog-myrtle, Myrica gale; also 
Sweet gale. 

+Gale, sb. ME. only. [perh. repr. two 
words: (1) ME. gal (f. galen, OE. galan sing); 
(2) OFr. gale gaiety = It. gala; see GALA.] 
1. Singing, a song; mirth. 2. Speech, talk. 

Gale (gé!l), sb.? 1547. [Of unkn. origin; perh. 
orig. gale wind, in which gale is an adj.; perh., 
in spite of the late date, was of Scand. origin, 
and to be connected with MSw., Norw. galen 
bad (of weather), ON. galenn mad, frantic.] 
1. a. A wind of considerable strength, im- 
plying, in naut. use, *what on shore is called 
a storm* (Smyth) 


yle, and a stiffe gayle CAPT. SMITH. A common 
Srisk g. is about 15 miles an hour 1772. Equi- 


TENNYSON. 

Gale (gé'l), sb.* 1640. [contr. of GAVEL sb.'} 
1. A periodical payment of rent, the amount 
paid periodically 1672. 2. An instalment (rare 
exc. local U.S.) 1789. 3. In the Forest of Dean: 
The royalty paid for a plot of land, with the 
right to dig for coal, iron, or stone; à licence 
or grant of land for this purpose; the area 
granted 1775. 4. attrib., as (sense 1) g.-day; 
(sense 3) g.-book, -fee 1832. 

Hence Ga-leage (sense 3), galiage, royalty paid 
for a g. 

1Gale, v.' [OE. galan = OHG., galan, O; 
gala; cogn. W. GALE sb.*, -gale in NIGHTINGALI 
cf. YELL.] 1. intr. and (rans. To sing —1480. 
2. inir. Of a dog: To bark, yelp. Of a bird: 
To utter its note. —1560. 3. transf. To make an 

ry. ME. only. 
ime. jabia? van he crye and g. 1480. 3. 
Thogh that the Somnour g. CHAUCER. 

Gale (gei, v.* 1692. [f. GALE sb.?] Naut. 
To sail away before a gale. 

Gale (gel) v.* 1832. [f. GALE sb.*] To grant 
or take the gale of a mine. 

Galea (gé-lià). 1706. [- b. galea helmet.] 
1. Bot., Zool., etc. Any structure resembling a 
helmet in shape, function, or position; e.g. 
the upper part of a Jabiate flower; the mem- 
brane covering the jaws of the Orthoptera 
and some other insects; etc. 1834. 2. Med. a. 
A headache which ‘takes in the whole Head 
like a helmet’ (Phillips) 1706. b. A kind of 
bandage for the head 1854. 

Galeas(s(e, obs. ff. GALLIASS. 


GALILEE 


Galeate (gæ'ličt), a. 1700. [- L, galeatus, 
f. galea helmet; see -ATE',] = GALEATED 1, 2. 

Galeated (gm-lie'téd), ppl. a. 1080. [f. as 
prec. + -ED'.] 1. Shaped like a helmet. 2. 
Zool. Covered as with a helmet 1728, 3. Fur- 
nished with a helmet; wearing a helmet 1760, 
Also fig. 

3. The g. head of Minerva 1879. 

Galeeny (gălī-ni). 1796. [- Sp. gallina 
(morisca) *(Moorish) hen’ (so in Pg, and It.) — 
L. gallina; the ending assim, to -Y.] A 
guinea-fowl. 

Galeid (gé-liid). [- mod.L. Galeidw, f. 
Galeus = Gr. yadcds, name of the typical 
genus; see -ID*.] A shark of the family 
Galeidz (Cent. Dict). Hence Galeidan = 


prec. 

Galen (gé!-lén). Also tGalien. 1598. [~ L. 
Galenus (in med.L. also Galienus) — Gr. 
Tadyvés.) A celebrated physician of the 2nd. 
century A.D., born at Pergamus in Asia 
Minor. Hence joc.: A physician. 

What saies my Esculapius? my Galien Merry W. 


iii, 29. Hence Gale-nian a, = GALENIC d.' 
Ga-lenism, the medical principles or system of 


G. 

Galena (gălīnă). Also tgalæna. 1671, 
[- L. galena lead at a certain stage of smelting 
(Pliny.] Min. Native lead sulphide; the 
common lead ore. False or pseudo-g. = 
BLACK Jack 2. Also called lead glance. 

Galenic (gàle-nik), a.' 1008. [f. GALEN + 
-10.] Of or pertaining to Galen, to his follow- 
ers, to his principles and practice; esp. per- 
taining to vegetable preparations, as dist. 
from chemical remedies. Also joc.: Medical. 
G. figure (Logic): see GALENICAL, 

Galenic (güle-nik), a.* 1828. [f. GALENA 
+ -10.] Pertaining to or containing galena. 
(Dicts.) 

Galenical (gile-nikiil). 
a.) + -AL'; see -ICAL.] 

A. adj. = GALENIC d." 
G. figure (Logic): the fourth syllogistic figure, 
added by Galen. Hence Gale-nically adv. with g. 
or vegetable remedies, 

B. sb. A galenical or vegetable remedy, à 
simple 1768. 

Galenist (gé^lénist). 1594, [f. GALEN + 
-487.] A follower of Galen. So tGa'lenite'. 

Galenite* (gülinoit). 1868. [f. GALENA + 
ATE! 2 b.) Min. = GALENA. 

Galenoid (gáli-oid). 1882. [f. GALENA + 
-01D.] 

A. adj. Resembling galena 1884. 

B. sb. Cryslall. The Trigonal Trisoctahedron. 
(The form occurs most freq. in galena, hence 
the name.) 

Galeod (gé^liod). 1808. [7 Gr. yadecdns; Bee 
next.) Ichth. A shark. 

Galeoid (gé'lioid), a. 1847, [7 Gr. yadcoudris, 
1. yaXMós a kind of shark; see -01D.] a. Zehth. 
Resembling a shark or dog-fish. b. Hntom. 
Belonging to the arachnidans of the family 
Galeodide. 

Galeopithecus  (gé!:liopipi-kis). 1835, 
[mod.L., f. Gr. yadéy marten-cat + mí0nkos 
ape.) A flying lemur. 

Galericulate (gæ:lièri'kiŭlčt), a. 1706. If. 
L. galericulum (dim. of galerum cap) + -ATE*.] 
Bot, = GALEATE. 

Galerite (güli-roit). 1828. [7 mod.L. 
galerites, f. galerum cap; seo -ITE! 2 a.) A 
fossil sea-urchin of the genus Galeriles. 
(Diets.) 

+Garlianes, sb. pl. |f. Galien GALEN.] 

‘Drinks named after Galen’ (Skeat). CHAUCER. 

Galilean (gwliléin), a.' and sb. 1011. If. 
L. Galilæa (Gr. Taala Galilee) + -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Galilee, in Pales- 
tine 1637. 

The Pilot of the G. lake Mint, 

B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Galilee ; used 
by pagans as a contemptuous designation of 
Christ, and hence as = ‘Christian’. Also, à. 
member of a fanatical sect which arose in 
Galilee in the Ist c. 

‘Are not all these which speake, Galileans Acts 
2:7. And dying, Thou hast conquered, he said, 
Galilean SWINBURNE. 

Galilean (gelili-in), a.* 1727. |f. Galileo 
the astronomer + -AN.] Epithet of the form 
of telescope invented by Galileo. 

Galilee (gælili). 1593. [- OFr. galilée — 
med.L. galilea, a use of the proper name ofa 


1052. [f. GALENIC 


GALIMATIAS 


province of Palestine. See GALLERY.] A 
porch or chapel at the entrance of a church. 
Also attrib. 

Galimatias (gwlime-tiis, gælimē'-fiăs). 
1653. [- Fr. galimatias (Montaigne), of unkn. 
origin.] Confused language, meaningless 
talk, gibberish. Also transf. 

transf. Her dress, like her language, is a g. of 
several countries H. WALPOLE. 

Galingale (ge-linge'l). OE. [- OFr. 
galingal — (prob. through Arab. kalanjàn, 
Pers. külinjan, Skr. kulanjana) Chinese ko 
liang kiang ‘mild ginger of Ko’ (a district of 
Canton). Of. med.L., med.Gr., It. galanga 
(Fr. galangue); see GALANGA.] 1. The aromatic 
root of certain East Indian plants of the 
genera Alpinia and Kempferia, formerly 
used in medicine and cookery. Hence, fa 
dish seasoned with galingale. BEAUM. & FL. 
2. An English species of sedge, Cyperus 
longus, sometimes dist. as * English galingale’, 
the root of which is also aromatic 1578. 

2. Many a. .meadow, set with slender g. TENNY- 


SON. 

Galiot: see GALLIOT. 

Galipot (gw-lipot) Also gallipot, 1791. 
[7 Fr. galipot, also tgaripot kind of pine XVI 
(cf. Pr. garapot pine-tree resin.] The 
turpentine or resin which exudes from, and 
hardens upon, the stem of certain pines. 

Galipot, obs. f. GALLIPOT. 

Galium  (gé^lijm). 1548.  [- mod.L. 
galium — Gr. yáwov BEDSTRAW 2.] Bot, = 
BEDSTRAW 2. 

Gall (gl), sb.* [- ON. gall n., corresp., with 
variety of gender, to OE. gealla, OS. galla 
(Du. gal), OHG. galla (G. galle) :- Gme. 
*gallam, *3allon, -On; cogn. w. Gr. xoi, xólos, 
L. fel bile.] 

I. 1. The secretion of the liver, bile, Now 
applied only to that of the lower animals, esp. 
to ox g. (see OX). Used as the type of an 
intensely bitter substance. Also fig. 2. 
The gall-bladder and its contents ME. 3. Bit- 
terness of spirit, asperity, rancour (supposed 
to have its seat in the gall) ME. tb. Spirit to 
resent injury or insult —1080. 4. U.S. slang. 
Assurance, impudence 1890. 

1. fig. For I perceive that thou art in the g. of 
bitterness Acts 8:23, 2. The drie coler with his 
hete, By wey of kinde his propre sete Hath in the 
galle, where he dwelleth GOWER. 3. Full of mirth 
without g. HOLINSHED. b. tTo break one’s g.: to 
break the spirit, cow. 

II. transf. 11. Poison, venom —1450. 2. G. of 
the earth [L. fel terra), the Lesser Centaury, 
from its bitterness 1567. 3. The scum of 
melted glass (Fr. fiel de verre]; see GLASS-GALL. 

Comb.: &.- bladder, the vessel in the animal sys- 
tem which contains the g. or bile; -duct, -pipe, 
the tube through which the g. passes ¢-sickness, 
a form of intermittent fever, common in the 
Netherlands, 

Gall (g01), sb.* [- MLG., MDu. galle (Du. 
gal), corresp. to OB. gealla sore on a horse, 
(M)HG. galle, ON. galli (MSw. galle) fault, 
flaw, perh. identical with GALL sb.', the 
progress of sense being ‘bile’, ‘venom’, 
“envenomed sore’, *blemish'.] 1. Orig., A 
painful swelling, pustule, or blister, esp. in a 
horse (cf. WINDGALL). Later, a sore produced 
by rubbing or chafing. 2. fig. Something 
galling; a state of mental soreness or irrita- 
tion 1591. 13. A person or thing that 
harasses. SPENSER. fb. Galling effect. HALL. 
4. A place rubbed bare; an unsound spot, 
fault or flaw. Now only techn. 1545. 5, A 
bare spot in a field or coppice 1573. 16. Filth, 
impurity; fig. refuse. ME. only. 

2. They did great hurt unto his title, and have 
left a perpetuall g. in the myndes of that people 
SPENSER. 3. b. The smart, and gaules of the 
arrowes HALL. 

Gall (go), sb.2 ME. [- (O)Fr. galle :- L. 
galla (Pliny) oak-apple, gall-nut.] 1. An 
excrescence produced on trees, esp. the oak, 
by the action of insects, chiefly of the genus 
Cynips. Oak-galls are largely used in the 
manufacture of ink and tannin, as well as in 
dyeing and in medicine. 2. attrib. esp. in 
the names of insects producing galls, as g.- 
beelle, -gnat, -insect, etc. 1759. 

Comb.: $.-apple — sense 
which a g. is formed; -oak, , the oak 
(Quercus infectoria) upon which are produced the 
galls of commerce; -steep, *a bath of nutgalls, 
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for the process of galling in Turkey-red dyeing’ 
(Cassell). 


Gall (gg), v.1 ME. [Back-formation from 
GALLED ppl. a.'] 1, trans. To make sore by 
rubbing or chafing. 2. To fret or injure (in- 
animate objects) by rubbing or contact 1600. 
13. To break the surface of (ground, soil); to 
fret or wash away —1691. 4. fig. To vex, 
harass, oppress 1614. 5. To harass or annoy 
in warfare 1548. 6. intr. To become sore or 
chafed 1614. 

1. My Horse. .gall'd under the Saddle-Bow 1696. 
2. The Gabriell..had her Cable gauld asunder 
with a piece of driuing yce HAKLUYT. 4. Neckes. . 
gawled with the yoke of forraine dominion 
RALEGH. Galled by narrow circumstances Bos- 
WELL. tT g. at (intr.): To scoff at Hen. V, v.i. 77. 
5. With shot of the English archers were so cur- 
ried and galled that they were driuen to retire 
HOLINSHED. 

Gall (go), v.* 1581. [f. GALL sb.*] Dyeing. 
To impregnate with a decoction of galls. 

Gallant (glint, gile-nt). ME. (- (O)Fr. 
galant, pres. pple. of galer make merry, make 
a show, f. gale merry-making, rejoicing; see 
“ANT, Cf. GALE sb.", GALA.) 

A. adj. 1. Showy in appearance, finely- 
dressed, smart (arch.). 12. Of women: Fine- 
looking -1650. 13. Suited to fashionable 
society; polished, courtier-like —1645. 4. 
loosely; Excellent, splendid, fine, grand. Now 
rare. 1539. b. Of a ship: Noble, stately 1583. 
5. Chivalrously brave, nobly daring 1590. b. 
A conventional epithet of a military or 
naval officer 1875. 6. (Usu. galla-nt.) Marked- 
ly polite and attentive to ladies 1680. 7. 
(Usu. galla-nt.) Of or pertaining to love, 
amorous, amatory. Now rare. 1673. 

1. Garments of Cotten exceeding g. 1578. 3. 
Such g. pastyme STUBBES. 4. A stable of g. 
horses DE Fox. b. Our royall, good, and g. Ship 
Temp. V. i. 237. 5. Our galant countryman, Sir 
Philip Sydney STEELE. b. The hon. and g. gentle- 
man 1875. 6. Th’ antique Sage, that was g ta 
Goose S. BUTLER. Comb. t.-springing a., ' grow- 
ing up in beauty’ (Schmidt). 

B. sb. 1. A man of fashion and pleasure; a 
fine gentleman. (Occas. with added notion of 
A. 5.) arch. ME. tOfa woman: A fashionably 
dressed beauty —1602. 12. As a courteous 
mode of address, esp. in pl.; = ‘Gentlemen’. 
Also used playfully.—1810. 3. (Occas. galla-nt.) 
A ladies' man (now rare). Also, a lover; (in 
bad sense) a paramour. 1450. f4. Naut. A 
name formerly applied to ‘all flags borne on 
the mizen-mast’ (Smyth). 

1. She would fain be a g, PEPYS. 3. How few 
nowadays use the word ‘gallant’ to describe a 
lady’s man M. ARNOLD. 

Hence Ga'llantness, the state or quality of 
being g. 

Gallant (gălæ-nt, gæ-lănt), v. 1608. [f. the 


adj.) 

I. (?stressed gallant.) 1. intr. To play the 
gallant, ‘cut a dash’. 12. To make gallant or 
fine 1614. 

IL. (Usu. gallant.) 1. intr. To play the 
gallant, flirt 1744. 2. trans. To play the gallant 
to, flirt with 1672. 3. esp. To act as cavalier 
or escort to (a lady) 1690; to conduct, escort, 
convey 1806. +4, To g. a fan: To handle or 
manipulate it 1711. 

3. Young Ranter talks to her, gallants to her 
Puy follows d ha 1690. The little black 

er. .sometimes i 
od Ha nee gallanting a tall ship in and 

Gallantly (go-lántli, gülw-ntli) adv. 1552. 
It. GALLANT a. + -LY*.] Ina gallant manner: 
showily 1552; splendidly, finely 1552; bravely, 
heroically 1590; with courtesy or politeness 
(now only as regards women) 1611. 

Gallantry (gelintri). 1606. [- Fr. 
galanterie, t, galant; see GALLANT a. and sb., 
-ERY.] fl. Gallants collectively —1688. 12. 
Splendour, magnificence —1801. +b. An ele- 
gant practice or habit —1720. tc. concr. in pl. 
Knick-knacks -1720. 3, Bravery, heroic 
bearing 1647. 1b. A brave deed —1711. 14. 
Excellence —1657. 5. Courtliness or polite 
attention to ladies 1075. 6, A courtesy 1673. 

- The occupation or behaviour of a gallant 
1632. 8, Amorousintercourse or intrigue 1678; 
tan intrigue 1750. 

1. Hector. .and all the g. of Troy SHAKS. 2. The 
old men. . who could call to minde the greatness 
and g. of „the former [Temple] FULLER. 3. The 
unpremeditated g. of a soldier ‘JUNIUS’ The 
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rince..said a thousand gallantri 
She was not without a charge of g. Tan 
SON. 

Gallate (ga-lét). 1704. [f. GALLO at 4 
-ATE*.] Chem. A salt of gallic acid. 

TGalature. [- It. gallatura, f. gallare 
fecundate (an egg), f. gallo cock.] "The germ 
in an egg. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Galleass: see Galliass, 

Galled, ppl. a. nonce-wd. 1604. [f.GAgr 
8b. + -ED'.] Mixed with gall, made bitter, 

Galled (gold), ppl. a.* OE, (orig. f. GAUL 
8b.* + -ED*, but later as if f. GALL v.! + -ED!.] 
1. a. Affected with galls or painful swellings, 
b. Sore from chafing. Often with defining 
word, as saddle-g., etc. 2. fig. Irritated, un- 
quiet, distressed 1601. 3. Of land: Having 
bare patches 1881, 

Gallein (gw1Hin). 1885. [irreg. f. GALIO 
a.* + -IN'.] A brown-red powder, or small 
green crystals, obtained by heating pyrogallol 
and phthalic anhydride. Used as a dye. 

Galleon (gielión). [7 MDu. galjoen - 
(O)Fr. galion, augm. of galie GALLEY or- Sp. 
galeon; see -00N.] A kind of vessel, shorter 
but higher than the galley; a ship of war, esp. 
Spanish; also, the large traders used by the 
Spaniards. b. fig. A great prize or catch 1706. 

We took a Galloon, And the Crew touch'd the 


Agent for cash to some tune C. DIBDIN. 
Gallery (ge: léri), sb. 1500, [-(O)Fr. galerie= 
It. galleria gallery, {church porch = med.L. 


galeria (1X), perh. alt. of galilea GALLER by 
dissim. of 7. ./ to l. .r.] 1. A covered space 
for walking in, partly open at the side, or 
having the roof supported by pillars; a piazza, 
portico, colonnade. 2. A long, narrow plat- 
form or balcony, constructed on the outside 
of a building, at some elevation from the 
ground, and open in front except as having à 
balustrade 1509. b. A similar passage on the 
roof of a house 1535. c. Arch. A long narrow 
passage either made in the thickness of a wall, 
or supported on corbels, open towards the 
interior of a building 1756. d. Naw, A 
balcony built outside the body of a ship, at 
the stern (stern-gallery), or at the quarters 
(quarter-gallery) 1627. 3. A platform, Sup* 
ported by columns or brackets, projecting 
from the interior wall of a building; esp. 8. in 
churches 1630; b. in a theatre (now spec of 
the highest of such platforms, containing the 
cheapest seats) 1690. 4. iransf. a. The occur 
pants of the gallery portion of a theatre, in 
‘gods’; formerly often in pl. Hence fig. d " 
less instructed portion of the public. 1649. 
b. The body of persons who occupy à n 
gallery in a senatorial chamber 1817. 5. p 
long narrow corridor 1541. 6. An np 
or building for the exhibition of works 0! n 
1591. 7. Mil. and Mining. An E 
passage; a level or drift 1031, boM enm 
covered walk, the sides whereof are viso 
proof’ 1704. 8. tA passage made by 9 El 
ete. through brushwood 1674; algo, à EH 
made by an animal underground, or thr o 
a rock 1849. 9, Tennis. Ti inning-gallerin e 
opening most remote from the Jeden 
10. An ornamental parapet or beret ii like 
along the edge of a table, shelf, or 
. ib. 1480. 

T up old coaching inis, with thelt roomy yards 
and railed galleries 1894. 3. Phr. Ladi iehi 4 
bers'-, press-, strangers'-g. (in aee in t 
ber). b. The people were cracking nu! ^ allert: 
DICKENS. 4. a. Phr. To play to (or for) the gh A 
to address oneself to those in the V v d 
6. For in my G. thy Picture hangs 1 V stacehris 
ii. 37. 8. The..galleries made by CT à 
doma.: gechit, a piece of showy play (primani 
in Cricket) intended to gain applause 
critical; -shot, -stroke (cf. 9.-/il), g. or bal- 

Hence Ga-llery v. to furnish with à E 
cony; Mil. to make an undergrount Die (mod. 

Galley (geli) sb. [- OFr. i voa E 
galée) — med.L. galea (IX), med. kt 3 
unkn. origin, but rel. to Fr. TC y To 
galeió, med.L. galera, galeda, iaa. deck, pro* 
flat-built sea-going vessel with Cdi common 
pelled by sails and oars, formerly Pss The 
use in the Moalterrement: oy 
rowers were mostly slav! Roman 
criminals, 2. Applied to the Lehr Hs 
warships, large vessels with one 0! w-boats eg 
of oars 1513. 3. A large open TO 
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one formerly used on the Thames by custom- 
house officers, and by the press-gang (Smyth); 
also, a large pleasure-boat 1570. 4. The cook- 
jng-room or kitchen on a ship. Also, a ship’s 
cooking-range. 1750. 5, Printing. (Fr. galée.] 
An oblong tray of brass, wood, or zinc, to 
which the type is transferred from the com- 
posing stick 1652. 6. [= Fr. galére.] An ob- 
long furnace, used to heat stone-ware bottles 
in the distillation of aqua fortis 1789. 7. 
attrib. 1599. 

1. Phr. To condemn, or send, to the galleys, also 
simply the galleys, the punishment of a galley- 


£.-arch, a covered structure in Mediter- 
ranean p for the reception of galleys; -house 
= g.-arch; ~packet, a made-up story, lie, yarn; 
-press, ‘a small hand-press for pulling proofs in 
slip form’ (Jacobi); -proof, a proof in slip form so 
taken; -slip = g. pro stick, one of the long 
side-sticks used for quoining up galleys. 

Ga‘lley-man. ME. [f. GALLEY sb. + MAN.] 
1. One who rows in a galley. 12. A name 
formerly given to traders, esp. Genoese, from 
beyond the sea, who ‘usually arrived in 
galleys’ —1706. 

Galleypot, obs. f. GALLIPOT, 

Galley-slave. 1507. [f. GALLEY sb. + 
Stave sb.] 1, One condemned to row in a 
galley. Often fig. 12. Printing. A nickname 
for a compositor 1683. 

tGalley-tile. 1610. [f. GALLEY sb. + TILE 
8b.; see GALLIPOT.] A glazed tile used for wall- 
decoration. Also collect. the material of which 
these are made. —1768. 

It is to be known of what stuff galletyle is made 
BACON. 

Galleyworm, $allyworm (ge:liwm). 
1058. [f. GALLEY sb. + Worm sb., from the 
resemblance to an oared galley.] An insect of 
the class Myriapoda; an iulus. 

Gall-fly (gġ'l,fləi). 1822. [f. GALL sb.*] An 
insect (esp. of the genus Cynips) which pro- 
duces galls on trees. 

Galliambic (gæliæmbik). 1846. [f. D. 
galliambus a song of the Galli or priests of 
Cybele (f. Gallus + IAMBUS) + -1C.] 

A. adj. Epithet of a lyric meter (founded on 
the Ionic a minore tetrameter catalectie, with 
anaclasis), supposed to have been used by the 
NES A of the Phrygian Cybele in their songs 

B. sb. The galliambie metre; a verse written 
in this metre 1840. 

"The G. of Catullus may be a relic. .of Phrygian 
poetry LANDOR. 

fGallian (gw-liün) a. 1591. [f. L. Gallia 
Gaul + -AN.] Gallic, French. Also as sb. pl. 
1030. 

Galliard (g&li&xd), a. and sb. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. gaillard, perh. f. Rom. *gallia strength, 
power, of Celtic origin (cf. Ir. gal, W. gallu be 
able, valour, prowess); see -ARD. The sb. B. 
RU ie — Fr. gaillarde, subst. use of the fem. 

A. adj. 1. Valiant, ‘stout’, sturdy (arch.). 
x Ios brisk, gay (arch.) ME. t3. Spruce 

2. There lives not..a more frank, galiard, and 
supine people EVELYN. Hence [Ga:lliardness. 

. sb. 1, fA man of courage and spirit 
71068; a man of fashion (arch.) 1768. 2. Hist. 
A quick and lively dance in triple time 1583. 
us The music for this dance —1074. 

8 Why dost thou not goe to Church in a G. 
SHAKs. Never a hall such a g. did grace SCOTT. 

Galliard (goeliid), sb. 1875. [Of unkn. 
Origin.] Geol. A name for very siliceous 
sandstones with an even close grain. 

Galliardise (gm-iiidoiz) Also  -ize. 
ae 1570. [- Fr. gaillardise, f. gaillard; see 

ALLIARD sb.'] Gaiety, mirth, revelry; à 
merry trick. 

Oey z disposed for the mirth, and g. of com- 
Gallias, galleas (gæliæs): Now Hist. 

"e (+ OFr. gal(l)easse (mod. galéace) — It. 
n caza, augm. of galea GALLEY.] A heavy, 
low-built vessel, larger than a galley, im- 
Delled both by sail and oars, chiefly em- 
Ployed in war. 
iint galley, otherwise called a galleasse 
Gallic (gelik), a- and sb. 1672. [- L. 

‘alicus, f. Gallus, Gallia Gaul; see -10.] 

. adj. a. Of or pertaining to the Gauls or 
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Gaul; Gaulish 1796. b. Often used rhet. or 
joc. for ‘French’. 

B. sb. A Frenchman 1755. 

Gallic (gæ-lik), a.* 1791. [- Fr. gallique, f. 
galle GALL sb.^; see -10.] Chem. In g. acid: à 
een acid prepared from the oak-gall, 
ete. 

Gallican (gæ-likăn). 1598. [- Fr. gallican, 
1(1) French, (2) pertaining to the Church of 
France, or L. Gallicanus, f. Gallicus; see 
GALLIC a.', -AN. 

A. adj. a. gen. = GALLIC a.' b, Eccl. (= 
med.L. Gallicanus), distinctive epithet of the 
ancient Church of Gaul or France, and of its 
characteristic usages, liturgies, etc, Hence 
applied to that school of French Roman 
Catholies which maintains the right of the 
French Church to be in certain respects free 
trom papal control; opp. to Ultramontane. 

b. This more correct Psalter. .obtain’d first in 
Gaul about 580..From which circumstance it 
came to have the name of G., in contradistinction 
to the Roman WATERLAND. 

B.sb. A member of the Gallican party in the 
French Church 1882. 

Hence Ga'llicanist, one who favours Galli- 
canism. Ga'llicanism, the principles and prac- 
tice of the G. party. 

Gallicism (gelisiz’m). 1656.  [- Fr. 
gallicisme (H. Estienne); see GALLIC a.', -I8M.] 
1. A French idiom or mode of expression, esp. 
one used by a speaker or writer in some other 
language; also, free use of French idiom. 2. A 
French characteristic, custom, mode of 
thought, or the like 1715. 

1. His lua Walpole's] style is..deeply tainted 
with Gallicisms MACAULAY. 

Gallicize (gæ-lisəiz), v. 1773. [f. L. Gallicus 
+ -IgB.] 1: intr. To become Gallic or French 
in habits, speech, etc. 1775. 2. trans. To ren- 
der French-like 1773. 

Galliform (ge-lifoxm), a. [7 mod.L. galli- 
formis, f. L. gallus cock + forma form.] 
Ornith. Belonging to the Galliformes, an order 
of birds, including ostriches, gallinaceous 
birds, rails, cuckoos, and parrots (rec.). 

Galligaskin (gæ:ligæ'skin). Now chiefly 
in pl. 1577. [Various early forms may point 
to ult. deriv. from Fr. tgarguesque, var. of 
tgreguesque — It. grechesca, subst, use of fem. 
of grechesco, f. greco Greek; but the origin of 
galli- remains unknown.) 1. A kind of wide 
hose or breeches worn in the 16th or 17th c.; 
later, a jocose term for loose breeches in 
general. Also altrib. 2. Leggings, gaiters 
(dial 1859. 3. A variety of the Cowslip 
(Primula veris) 1629. 

Gallimatia(s, obs. f. GALIMATIAS: 

Gallimaufry (gælimğ-fri), sb. 1551. [— Fr. 
galimafrée (OFr. calimafrée), of unkn. origin.) 
1. A hash of odds and ends of food; a hodge- 
podge, a ragout (rare exc. dial.) 1591. 2. 
transf. and fig. A ridiculous medley 1551. 
3. attrib. 1630. 

1. Lattin whole-meats are nowe minc'd, and 


serude in for English Gallimafries DEKKER. 2. 
A compound of 


. of Prophesies 1608. 

TRA. iO soldier, troller, Sailor, and Tinker! An 
odd g. ! 1781. 

Gallinacean (go:liné!:f'ün). 1842. [f. as 
next + -AN.] 

A. adj. = next. 

PB. sb. A bird of the order Gallinacew or Gal- 
line. 

Gallinaceous (ge:liné'-Jos), a. 1783. [f. L. 


gallinaceus (t. gallina hen, f. gallus cock) + 
-oUS; see -ACEOUS.] 1. Of or belonging to the 
order Gallinz, which comprises the ordinary 
domestic fowls, pheasants, partridges, ete. 
2. joc. ‘Cocky’ 1879; consisting of fowls 1886. 
So Gavlline a. (rare). 

Gallinaginous (gæ:linæ-äzinəs), a. 1876. 
[f. mod.L. gallinago, -gin- woodcock (f. 
gallina hen) + -ous.] Of or pertaining to 

'oodcock. 
S se xt crest, transl. of L. caput gallina- 
ginis, lit. *woodcock's head’; the prominent fold 
of the lining membrane in the prostatie portion 
of the urethra. 

Gallinazo (gæ:linā'zo). 1760.  [- Sp. 
gallinazo, augm. of gallina hen; see prec.) An 
American vulture (Cathartes aura or Catharis- 


ta atrata). 
Galling (gülin) ppl. a. 1583. [f. GALL 
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v. + -ING*] Chafing, irritating, haràssing 
(lit. and fig.). 

Between two g. fires MCCARTHY. fig. G. mortifi- 
cations 1820. Hence Ga-lling-ly adv., -ness. 

Ga-llini:pper. U.S. 1818. [Of unkn. ori- 
gin.) A large mosquito. 

Gallinule (ge liniul). 1776. [-mod.L. 
gallinula, the name of the genus, dim. of L. 
gallina hen; see -ULE.] Book-name for a 
genus of birds, typified by the moor-hen 
(Gallinula chloropus). Also used of allied 
genera. 

Galliot (gweliót). Also tgaliot. See also 
GautivaT. ME. [-(O)Fr. galiote — It. galeotta, 
dim. of med.L. galea GALLEY ; see -07*.] 1. A 
small galley or boat, propelled by sails and 
oars, used for swift navigation; in Eng. ap- 
plied specially to Mediterranean vessels. 2. 
[Du. galjoot.] A. Dutch cargo-boat or fishing- 
vessel1704. 3. Used of ancient Roman vessels 
(1Obs.) 1718. 

Gallipot (ge-lipet). 1465. [Cf. GALLEY- 
TILE, etc. The first partis perh. identical with 
GALLEY sb. Thus etymologically = pottery 
brought in galleys, i.e. from the Mediterran- 
ean. The Du, synonym gleipot is a century 
later, and by some glei is taken as a var. of 
galei GALLEY sb.) 1, A small earthen glazed 
pot, esp. one used by apothecaries for oint- 
ments, ete. Also transf. and fig. 2. Hence joc. 
An apothecary 1785. 

Gallium (ge:lidm). 1876. [= mod.L, 
gallium, said to be f. L. gallus cock, tr. 
the name of its discoverer, Lecog de Bois- 
baudran; see -IUM.] Min. A soft, tough, 
bluish-white metal, easily melted, discovered 
by M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran in a zinc-blende 
from the Pyrenees. 

Gallivant (gælivænt), v. 1823. [perh. 
fantastic alt. of GALLANT v. as used locally.] 
intr. To gad about, esp. with persons of the 
other sex, Also = FLIRT. 

+Gallivat. 1613. [- Pg. galeota through 
East Indian channels; cf. GALLIOT.] A large 
boat used in Eastern seas, having oars and a 
triangular sail 1802. 

Galliwasp (gwliwosp). 1725. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A small W. Indian lizard (Celestus 
occiduus). 

Gallize (gw-lóiz), v. Also gallisize. 1888. 
[From Dr. L. Gall of Treves, who invented 
the process; see -IZE.] trans. To treat (un- 
fermented grape-juice) with water and sugar, 
so as to increase the quantity of wine pro- 
duced. 

Gall-nut (g6:1,nvt). 1572. (f. GALL sb.*] = 
GALL sb.’ 1. 

Gallo- (gæl0), comb. f. L. Gallus, a Gaul. 

1. In cl. Latin only in Gallo-græci, Gauls who 
went east and settled in Asia Minor; also Gallo; 
grecia, Galatia. 2, Used with the sense * Gallic" 
(i.e. French); as in Ga:lIo- Celtic a., belonging to 
the Celts of France; also in Ga‘lloman |- Fr. 
Gallomane] = Gallomaniac; Gallomarnia [Gr. 
gaal unreasoning attachment to France or to 
what is French; whence Galloma'niac; Ga'llo- 
phil (Gr. -diAos], a friend of France and of what is 
French; Gallo-philism; Gallopho:be it 
-dóBos], one affected with Gallophobia ; Gallo- 
puo [Gr. -éo8(x], morbid dread of the 

reneh, or of what is French. 

Galloglass (gwlóglas. Also tgallow-. 
Now Hist. 1515. [- Ir, Gael. gallóglach, 
gall foreigner + óglach youth, servant, 
warrior, f. óg young + -lach, abstr. suffix.) 
1. One of a particular class of soldiers or 
retainers formerly maintained by Irish chiefs. 
2. In the Highlands; = HENCHMAN 2. 1703. 

Gallon (gw:lon). [- ONFr. galon, var. of 
jalon :- Rom. *gallone, f. base of med.L. 
galleta (whence OFr. jaloie liquid measure), 
galletum (whence OE. gellet dish, basin, OHG. 
gellita, G. gelte pail, bucket), perh, of Celtic 
origin.] An English cubic measure of capa- 
city. The imperial gallon contains 277] cubic 
inches; the wine-gallon of 231 inches is the 
standard in U.S. b. As a dry measure for 


corn, bread, etc. 1584. 
Me were leuere slepe, Than the beste galon wyn 


in Chepe CHAUCER. 

Galloon (gülün). 1004. [- Fr. galon, f. 
galonner trim with braid; of unkn. origin; see 
-00N.] A kind of narrow, close-woven ribbon 
or braid, of gold, silver, or silk thread, used 
for trimming articles of apparel; a trimming 
of this. 
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A Negro Boy. . with a broad brimm'd white Hat, 
edged with Silver G. 1681. Hence Galloo-ned a. 

Gallop (g:-lop), sb. 1523. [- OFr. galop, f. 
galoper; see next, also WALLOP sb.] 1. The 
most rapid movement of a horse, etc., in 
which in each stride the animal is entirely 
off the ground, with the legs flexed under the 
body. Hence, a ride at this pace. 2. transf. 
and fig. 1651. 

2. Horace is always on the amble, Juvenal on the 
E. DRYDEN. Phr. False g.: orig. a canter; now 
only fig. Full g.: the extreme pace of a horse; also 
used advb.; also fig. 

Gallop (gw-lop), v. 1523. [- OFr. galoper; 
see WALLOP v.] 1, intr. Of a horse, etc: To go 
at a gallop (see GALLOP sb. 1) 1533. 2. intr. Of 
a horseman: To ride at full speed 1523. 3. 
trans, To make (a horse etc.) go at full speed 
1533. +4, To traverse (a space) rapidly by 
means of horses. Tit, A. 11, i. 7. 5. transf. and 
Jig. (trom senses 1, 2) 1583. 16. To dance a 
GALOP —1826. 7. (rans. To convey rapidly by 
means of galloping horses 1882, 

2. Up the hill Gallopt the gallant three hundred 
TENNYSON. 3. Never g. Pegasus to death POPE. 
5. They g. fast that deils and lasses drive A, RAM- 
SAY. Phr. To g. away: to talk fast. Tog. over or 
through: to hurry over, read cursorily, 7. We gal- 
loped the left gun at it 1882. 

Gallopade (grelópé'-d), sb. Also galopade. 
1758. [= Fr. galopade, f. galoper, see prec., 
-ADE. Cf. GALOP sb.] 1. A lively dance, of 
Hungarian origin 1831. 2. Manége. A side- 


long or curveting kind of gallop. Hence 
Gallopa:de v. rare, to dance a g. 
Galloper (gwe-lopoa). 1576. [f. GALLOP v. 


+ CER] 1, One who, or that which, gallops, 
esp. a galloping horse. 2. Mil. An aide-de- 
camp, or orderly officer 1871. 3. fig. One who 
proceeds at great speed. Also, a gadabont. 
1071. 4. A light field-gun, formerly attached 
to regiments; also attrib. in g, carriage, -gun 
1746. 

Galloping (ge lopin), ppl. a. 1041. [f. 
GALLOP v. + -ING*.] That gallops, in senses of 
the vb. 

Phrases. Galloping consumption: a consumptive 
disease that makes rapid progress. G. nun: atem- 
poral religious pensioner, without any vows. G. 
carriage (Mil) = ‘galloper carriage’; see GAL- 
LOPER 4. 

Gallo-tannate (gw:lo,twnét), 1864. [f. 
next + -ATE*.] Chem. A compound of gallo- 
tannic acid with a base. 

Gallo-tannic (gw:lo,twe-nik), a. 1858. [f. 
gallo-, taken as comb. f. L. galla GALL sb.* + 
TANNIC.] Chem. In gallo-tannic acid, tannic 
acid prepared from nut-galls. 

Gallow, obs. f. GALLY v., to frighten. 

Galloway (gw-lówe!) 1597. [A district in 
the S.W. of Scotland.] 1. One of a small but. 

Strong breed of horses peculiar to Galloway. 
Also g.-mare, -nag. Also attrib. 2. One of a 
breed of cattle peculiar to Galloway 1805. 

Gallows (gw-lo"z). [- ON. gdlgi, also 
gálgatré gallows-tree = OE. g(e)alga, OFris. 
galga, OS., OHG. galgo (Du. galg, G. galgen), 
Goth. galga :- Gmc. *5al5on.] 1. An appara- 
tus for execution by hanging, usually two 
uprights and a cross-piece, from which the 
eriminal is suspended by the neck. (Orig. 
both sing. and pl. were used for ‘a gallows’; 
later, the pl. gallows became the prevailing 
form, and is now used as a sing., with pl. 
gallowses.) OE. 2. The punishment itself 
1488. 3. One deserving of the gallows 1588. 
4. Anything consisting of two or more 
supports and a cross-piece; e.g. in Printing, 
t'a frame used forsupporting thetympans of 
the old wooden presses when turned up’ 
(Jacobi) 1512. 5. 'Suspenders' for trousers; 
braces. Now dial. 1730. 

1. Let them make a galowe of fiftye cubites hie 
COYERDALE Esther 5:14. Who doth he [Time] 
gallop withal?..With a theefe to the gallowes 

HAKS. Make bonfires of the gallowses 1673. 2. 
Phr. To have the gallows in one's face: to have the 
look of one predestined to be hanged. His com- 
plexion is perfect Gallowes SHAKS. 3. ‘Now, 
young g.!’ DIOKENS. 

Comb.: §.-bitts, a strong frame of oak about 
eight inches square, made in the form of a gallows, 
and fixed at the fore and main hatchway, to sup- 

rt spare top-masts, yards, etc.; also called gal- 
w8; j-clapper = G.-BIRD; -foot, the space im- 
mediately in front of the gallows: -ripe a. 
ready to be hanged; -top = gallows-bitts. P, 
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Gallows (gæ'lo"z, gæ-ləs), a. ME. [f. the 
sb. used attrib.] 1. Fit for the gallows; vil- 
lainous, wicked. Now only dial.; Impish, 
wild. 2: dial. and slang. As an intensive: 
Very great, ‘fine’, etc. 1789. 

1. Gallows air = hangdog air: see HANGDOG a. 

Gallows (gw-loz, gæ-ləs), adv. dial. and 
slang. 1823. [f. the sb.] Extremely, very. 

Gallows-bird (ge-lozjbdad). 1785.  [f. 
GALLOWS sb. + BIRD.] One who deserves to 
be hanged. 

Gallows-tree. [OE. galg-tréow, Nor- 
thumb. galga-tré (- ON. gálgatré), f. ġlejalga 
gallows + éréow tree.) 1. = GALLOWS sb. 1, 
OE. 12. An iron support for a pot over a 
kitchen fire 1590. 

Gall-stone (gi-lstón). 1758. [f. GALL sb.! 
+ STONE.] A morbid calculous formation in 
the gall-bladder. 

tGarlly, a.' or sb. used attrib. 1507. [In 
gally slopes (Harman), breeches, hose, recorded 
slightly earlier than, and synon. with, 
GALLIGASKINS.] In g. breeches, hose, slops, 
app. = GALLIGASKINS. —1622. 

Gally (gói) a.* tObs. 1530. [f. GALL 
sb.  -Y'.] Gall-like, bitter. Chiefly fig. 

Gally (gó-1), a. Now dial. ME. [f. GALL 
sb.*  -Y'] 1, Having galls or sores. ME. 
only. 2. Full of bare or wet places 1602, 

Gally (geli) v. Also tgallow. 1605. 
[repr. OE. dg@lwan terrify, of unkn. origin.) 
trans. To frighten, daze, scare. Now only dial. 
and in the whale fishery. Comb. g.- (also 
galli-) crow, a scarecrow. 

Galoch(e, obs. f. Ganosit. 

Galoot (güli't). slang. 1812. [Of unkn. 
origin.] 1, Naut, ‘A soubriquet for the young 
or "green" marine’ (Smyth). 2. U.S. An 
awkward or uncouth fellow: often used play- 
fully 1866. 

Galop (gwlóp) 1837. [- Fr. galop (see 
GALLOP sb.), also galope.) A lively dance in 
į time. 

tGalopin. Also gall-. 1567. [- Fr. galopin, 
f. galoper gallop.) A turnspit; an errand-boy; 
a page —1824. 

Galore (güló*) 1075. [- Ir. go leór or lór 
(= Gaelic gu ledir), i.e. go to, leòr sufficiency; 
prob. popularized by Scott.] 

A. adv. In plenty. 

B. sb. Abundance. 

Galosh, golosh (gálo:f, gólof), sb. Also 
féaloche. ME. [-(O)Fr. galoche, repr. (with 
abnormal phonetic development) late L. 
gallicula ( Jerome), dim. of L. gallica (Cicero), 
subst. use, sc. solea shoe, of gallicus GALLIC 
a.', prob. ‘Gaulish sandal'.] 1. a. In early 
use: A patten or clog. b. In later use: An 
over-shoe worn in wet or dirty weather. 2. A 
piece of leather running round the lower part 
of a boot or shoe above the sole 1853. 

l. a. Ne were worthy to unbokel his galoche 
CHAUCER. Hence Galo'sh, golo:sh v. to furnish 
with a g. 

TGalp, v. ME. [perh. an expressive alt. of 
GAPE v.; survives as (dial.) gaup, gawp.] 1. 
intr. To gape, yawn —1532. Also fransf. and 
fig. 2. trans. To vomit forth 1558. *3. Of an 
animal: To yelp. CAXTON. 

Galt (Geol.): see GAULT. 

Galumph (gălv-mf), v. 1872. [Invented by 
C. L. Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) in ‘Through 
the Looking-glass’, 1871; a ‘portmanteau’ 
word combining gallop and triumphant. Cf. 
CHORTLE.] infr. To march exultingly with 
irregular bounding movements. Hence 
Galu-‘mphing ppl. a. (lit. and fig.). 

Galvanic (gwlye-nik), a. 1797. [f. as next, 
after Fr. galvanique.] Of, pertaining to, or 
produced by galvanism. Also fig. with 
allusion to the effects produced by gal- 
vanism. 
fig. A sort of g. grin HAWTHORNE. Phr. G. bat- 
tery, an apparatus for the production of galvanic 
electricity, G. belt, a belt containing a galvanic 
apparatus to be worn round the body. G, electri- 
city = GALVANISM. G. pile, a pile consisting of 
thirty pieces of silver, and as many of zinc, with 
Pieces of cloth that were dipped in a saturated 
solution of common salt. Hence Galva-nical, a., 
~ly, adv. 

Galvanism (gælvăniz’m). 1797. I- Fr. 
galvanisme, t. the name of Luigi Galvani, who 
first described the phenomenon in 1792; see 
ISM.) Electricity developed by chemical 
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action. Also, the use of this therapeut 
Hence Gavlvanist, one versed in g, Gat. 
vani'sticala. of, pertaining to, or versed in g, 

Galvanization  (gwlvünoizéfon) 1860. 
[f. GALVANIZE v. + -ATION.] l. The process of 
applying galvanism to. 2. The being gal. 
vanized. Also fig. 1875. 

Galvanize (ge-lvànoiz), v. Also -ise, 1802, 
[- Fr. galvaniser; see GALVANISM, -ME] 1, 
trans. To apply galvanism to; to stimulate 
by means of a galvanic current. Also fig, 
2. To cover with a coating of metal by means 
of galvanic electricity. Commonly but in- 
correctly applied to the coating of iron with 
zinc. 1839. 

1. fig. Her approach always galvanized him to 
new and spasmodic life C. BRONTE. 

Phr. Galvanized iron, trade name of iron coated 
with zinc, Hence Ga-lvanizer. 

Galvano- (gu«1vàno), comb. f. GALVANIO or 
GALVANISM. 

galvano-caustic a., relating to the use Anen 
vanie heat as caustic; -cauterization, cauteriza- 
tion by means of the galvano-cautery ; -cautery, 
a cautery heated by galvanism; -magnetic a., 


pertaining to galvano-magnetism; -magnetism, 
magnetism produced by galvanic electricity; 
=puncture, the introduction into the tissues of 
fine needles, connected with the poles of a 
galvanic battery; -therapeutics, the use of 
galvanism for the treatment of disease; -thermo- 
meter, ‘an instrument for measuring the heating 
effect of a galvanic current" (Cassell), 


vanograf). [f, GAI- 


Galvanograph (gw 
plate formed by the 


VANO- + -ORAPH.] * 
galvanographic process; an impression taken 
from such a plate’ (Ogilvie), Hence Ga:l- 
vanogra:phic a. pertaining to galvano- 
graphy. 

Galvanography (gwlvünogrüfi). 1854. [f. 
as prec. + -GRAPHY.] a. ‘A method of pro- 
ducing plates for copperplate engraving by 
the galvanoplastic process without etching" 
(Ogilvie). b. A process by means of which 
plastic objects may be exactly copied in 
copper, and bronzed or gilt 1854. 

Galvanology (gelvünolodgi) 1848. [f. as 
prec. + -LoaY.] A treatise on galvanism, or 
a description of its phenomena. So a 
vano-logist, one who describes the phe- 
nomena of galvanism. 

Galvanometer (gwivang-mitoa). 1802. [f. 
as prec. + -METER.] An apparatus for deter- 
mining the direction and intensity of a gal- 
vanic current. Hence Ga:lvanome'tric, « 
a, pertaining to the g., or to galvanometty. 
Galvano-metry, the measurement of gal- 
vanie currents. », 1870 

Galvanoplasty (gw:lvüno;ple'sti). a 
[f. as prec. +-PLASTY.} The process of oi 
any substance with metal by galvanism, 
Hence Ga:lvanopla:stic a. of or pel 
"os 882. It. 
Galvanoscope (gslvünoskó*p). 1 pes 
as prec. + -scOPE.] An instrument for uer 
taining the presence of galvanic electri p 
Hence Ga:lvanosco:pic a. pertaining Pn 
of the nature of, a g. Galvanoscopy o 
employment of galvanism in physio 
experiment. Also, the use of the g. d 

Galvano:tropism. 1885. If. EO Tuis 
Gr. zpénos turning + -ISM.] Bot. aa 
nomenon of curvature produced in ene ae 
plant-organs by the passage of electri 
rents through them. " 

Galwegian (gelwi-dsiin). 1774. f. Gallio) 
way, after Narironoatr inet 

. adj. Belonging to Galloway. 3 

B: So An inhabitant or native of eu 

Gam (gem), sb. 1850. [perh. dial. Ma 
GANE sb.) A herd or school of whales: 
social meeting of whalers at sea. 1, intr. 

Gam (gem), v. 1851. [Cf. predi, revs 
Of whales: To gather together aM meei 
school 1889. 2. trans. Of wia indri 
and gossip with (another ship). Al di 3 

Gama grass (gà-miü,gra:s). d strong 
1858. [perh. alt. f. GRAMA.] At yloides of 
fodder grass, the Tripsacum bes. e ‘coast 
Linneus, native of the south-eas E 
of N. America. ^41: chiefy 

Gamash (gămæ-f), arch. and giao Pr. 
in pl. 1596. [- Fr. gamad Eor 
gamacho, garamacho — Sp. gua jada 
ornamental leather — Arab. 
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Ghadamas, a town in Tripoli where an es- 
teemed kind of leather was made.] A kind of 
leggings or gaiters, worn to protect the legs 
from mud and wet. 

\|Gamba! (ge-mba). [Late L. gamba hoof; 
hock, leg. See JAMB.] Anat. ‘The elongated 
metacarpus or metatarsus of the Ruminants 
and Solipeds.’ BRANDE. 

Gamba? (gæ-mbă). 1598. [Short for VIOL 
DA GAMBA.] 1, = VIOL DA GAMBA, Also gamba 
viol. 2. An organ-stop, resembling a violon- 
cello in tone 1869. 

Gambade (geembé'-d), 1821. [- Fr. gam- 
bade — It. gambata, f. gamba leg; see -ADE. 
See GAMBADO*, GAMBOL.] A leap or bound of a 
horse; also fig. a prank, frolic. 

Gambado' (gembé'-do). Chiefly in pl. 
-oes, -os, 1656. [f. It. gamba leg + -ADO.] 
A kind of large boot or gaiter, attached to the 
saddle, to protect the rider's legs and feet. 

His thin legs tenanted a pair of gambadoes, fas- 
tened at the side with rusty clasps SCOTT. 

Gambado* (gwmbé'-do). Chiefly in pl. -os, 
-oes, Also more correctly gambadas, 1820. 
[- Sp. gambada, f. gamba leg; see -ADO.] 
1. = GAMBADE. 2. A fantastic movement; a 
caper 1859. 3. fig. Any sudden or-fantastic 
action 1857. Hence Gamba:do v. intr. to 
prance, caper. 

Gambeson (gie-mbisén). Now Hist. ME. 
[- OFr. gambeson, f. gambais, prob. — OF rank. 
wamba belly (see WoMB).] A military tunic 
of leather or thick cloth, sometimes padded ; 
worn esp. in the 14th c., under the habergeon, 
but sometimes without other body-armour. 

Gambet (gw-mbét) 1770. Anglicized f. 
next. 

Gambetta (gæmbe-tă). 1078. [mod.L. — 
It., f. gamba leg.] Ornith. The name of a 
bird somewhat resembling the Redshank. 
Now used for the Ruff. 

Gambier (ge-mbi%). Also fambeer, 
gambir. 1830. [- Malay gambir (the de- 
coction is called getah gambier; cf. GUTTA- 
PEROHA). An astringent extract prepared 
from an Eastern plant (Uncaria gambir), and 
largely used for tanning and dyeing. 

Gambist (ge-mbist), 1823. [f. GAMBA* + 
sT.) Mus. A performer on the viola da 
gamba. 

Gambit (gæ'mbit). 1656. [In XVI-XVII 
gambetl — It. gambetto tripping up, f. gamba 
leg (cf. Jame); first recorded in 1561 by 
the Spaniard Ruy Lopez in the form gambito, 
whence Fr. gambit (xviii), which was the form 
finally established in Eng.] Chess. A method 
of opening the game, in which a pawn or 
piece is sacrificed for position. Also fig. 

fig. The Widow's g. was played, and she had not 
won the game 1860. 

Gamble (gæ-mb’l), sb. Chiefly collog. 1823. 
[f. GAMBLE v.] 1. Ap act of gambling 1879. 2. 
Any course involving risk and uncertainty. 

Gamble (gw-mb’l), v. 1775. [prob. con- 
tinning Tgamel (xvi) play games, sport, altera- 
tion (with assim. to -LE) of tgamene, early 
form of GAME v.] 1, intr. To play games of 
chance for money; to stake money on some 
chance. Also fig. b. To speculate recklessly 
1884, 2, trans. To stake 1885; with away: To 
lose by gambling 1808. 

1. fig. Gambling against the world for life or for 
death CARLYLE. 2. Bankrupts and sots, who have 
gambled or slept away their estates 1808. Hence 
Gambier, ta fraudulent, gamester, a sharper; 
one who habitually plays for money. 

Gamboge (gembovds, -büds). 1712. [= 
mod.L. gambaugium, var. of cambugium, 
-bugia, -bogia, t. Cambodia, name of a district 
in Assam whence the substance is derived.] 

- A gum-resin obtained from trees of the 
genus Garcinia, natives of Cambodia, Siam, 
ete. It is largely used as a pigment, giving à 
bright yellow colour, and also as a drastic 
Purgative. 2. attrib., as g.-yellow, ete. 1837. 
Hence Gambo-gian a. g.-coloured. 

Gambogic (giembódsik), a. Also gam- 
bodic, cambogic. 1839. [f. GAMBOGE + -10.] 
Only in gambogic acid, a resin which is the 
Chief constituent of gamboge. 

Gambol (gæ:mbðl),sb. 1503. [Earliest form 
gambad(e — Fr. gambade (see GAMBADE); the 
extant forms show the foll. development, 
gambade, gambaude, gambauld, gambold, 
gambol(xvi).] ti. The bound or curvet of a 
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horse (rare) —1533. 2. A leap or spring in 
dancing or sporting; à caper, frisk Now 
chiefly pL, of the sportive movements of 
children or animals. 1513. b. transf. and fig. 
in pl. Frolicsome movements or proceedings. 
Rarely sing., a frolic. 1596. 13. A plaything 
—1630. 14. attrib. Playful —1664. 

2. b. Those crisped snakie golden locks Which 
makes such wanton gambols with the winde 


SHAKS. 

Gambol (ge-mból) v. Infi. $ambolled 
(-bóld) gambolling (in U.S. often with 
single J). 1507. [f. prec., after Fr. gambader.] 
T1. intr. Of a horse: To bound or curvet 
(rare) 1533. 2. To leap or spring, in dancing 
or sporting; now chiefly of animals or chil- 
dren 1508. Also transf. and fig. 1602. 

2. fig. A nation, gamboling in an ocean of super- 
fluity BURKE. 

Ga:mbrel. Now dial. See also CAMBREL. 
1547. [- ONFr. gamberel, f. gambier forked 
stick, f, gambe, var. of jambe leg; see JAMB, 
REL.) 1547. 1, = CAMBREL 1. 2. = CAM- 
BREL 2. 1601. 3. U.S. Short for gambrel roof 
1859. Comb. $. roof, a curved or hipped roof, 
so called from its resemblance to the shape of 
a horse’s hind leg; hence g.-roofed adj. 

Gambroon (gembri-n). 1831. [Presumably 
1. Gambroon, a town on the Persian Gulf.) ‘A 
kind of twilled cloth for linings’ (Simmonds.) 

Game (gé'm), sb. [OE. gamen, gomen = 
OFris. game, gome, OS., OHG., ON. gaman; 
has been regarded as identical with Goth. 
gaman fellowship, (tr. Gr. xowwria), f. Gme. 
*5a- Y- + MAN.] 1. Amusement, fun, sport. 
Obs. exc. dial. 12. Jest, as opp. to earnest. 
‘Also (with a), a jest. —1626. 3. An amusement, 
diversion. tAlso collect., play. ME. tb. spec. 
‘Amorous play. Tr. d Cr. 1v. v. 63. C. collog. 
‘A ‘lark’ 1838. 4. A diversion of the nature of 
a contest, played according to rules, and 
decided by superior skill, strength, or good 
fortune ME. b. Gr. and Rom. Antiq. Usu. pl. 
(= L. ludi): Athletic, dramatic, and musical 
contests; gladiatorial and other shows ME. 
c. The game: the proper method of play 1889. 
5. fig. A proceeding, scheme, intrigue, under- 
taking, followed up like a game ME. b. A 
person's policy; also, the course best suited 
to one’s interests 1698. C. pl. Tricks, dodges 
1660. 6. A definite portion of play in any 
GAME (sense 4); ‘a match at play’ (J.) ME. 
b. Position or advantage in play 1677. c. The 
course or event of a game. Also fig. 1827. 
+7. The winning position, the victory, the 
mastery; also, the prize -1021. 8.a. A ‘set’ of 
players 1741. b. pl. In trade use: Apparatus 
for games 1805. c. The number of points re- 
quired for winning. d. The state of the game 
1898. 19. Sport derived from the chase 
1719, 10. The quarry ME. b. transf. and fig. 
‘An object of pursuit; an object in view 1573. 
11. collect. Wild animals or birds such as are 
pursued, caught or killed in the chase ME. 
b. The flesh of such animals used for food 
1848. 12. A flock or herd of animals kept for 
pleasure. Obs. exc. in ag. of swans 1482. 13. 
The characteristics of a game-fowl; spirit for 
fighting, pluck, endurance. Also predica- 
tively of a person possessing these qualities. 


. L. L. b. v. i. 360. 2. Mids. AN. 1.1, 240. Phr. To 
Y of, turn into ridicule, 


No man ever knew better how to 
orsa. b. In the present 
f things, it [a battle] is more Buonaparte’s 
state of things, it [a Pestie Phe same old g. 
Š: A Rubber is two games won out of thrce 1862. 
is lost. To force the g. (see 

to each side. (To 


fifth. .died all g. and bottom BYRON. 
Comb, 1. General: as g.-bird, -pie, etc.; g.-pre- 


server, -stealer, etc. 


GAMIN 


2. Special: g.-act, an Act of Parliament regulat- 
ing the killing of g.; -bag, a bag for holding tho 
g. killed by a sportsman; gameball (Tennis), the 
position in which one side requires a single point 
to win; g. bantam, a bantam of a fighting breed; 
-cast (Bowls), a ball placed so as to make sure of 
the g.; -certificate = game-licence; -hole, the 
last hole on a cribbage-board; -licence, a 
licence to kill or deal in g.; -tenant, one who 
rents the shooting or fishing of an estate; -tres- 
pass, trespassing in pursuit of g. 

Game (gé'm), a.’ 1727. |f. the sb. (sense 
13).] Having the spirit of a game-cock ; full 
of pluck, showing fight; spirited. b. Having 
the spirit or will for or (o do (something) 1856. 

She [the mare] was evidently g. to the backbone 
1851. Phr. To die g.: to meet death reso- 
lutely; fig. to maintain one's pluck to the last. 
The rufian lay perfectly still and silent. 'He's 
gaun to die g., ony how’, said Dinmont SCOTT. 

Game (gé'm), a.* 1787. [Of unkn. origin; cf. 
dial. synon. gammy.) Of a leg or arm: Lame. 
Also transf. 

Game (gé'm), v. [A new formation f. the 
sb. (xm), distinct from OE. gam(e)nian, which 
continued till Xvi in gamening. Cf. GAMMON 
sb.*] 1. intr. To play, sport, jest; to amuse 
oneself; occas. to indulge in amorous play. 
Now dial. 12. trans. To amuse, please. ME. 
only. 3. intr. To play at games of chance for 
a prize, stake, or wager; to gamble 1510. 
b. With away, etc.: To get rid of (money, ete.) 
by gambling 1634. 

3. "Tis a great pity he. .games so deep SHERIDAN. 

Ga:me-cock. 1077. [f. GAME sb. + Cock 
8b.!] A cock of the breed used in cock-fight- 
ing. 

Ga-me-fowl. 1784. [f. GAME sb. + FOWL 
sb.) a. A fowl of some species regarded as 
game, b. A domestic fowl of the species used 
in cock-fighting 1867. 

+Ga'meful, a. ME. [f. GAME sb. + -FUL.] 
1. Joyful, playful, sportive, jesting —1725. 2. 
Fond of field sports 1704. 3. Abounding in 
game —1704. Hence Ga-mefully adv. 

Ga:mekee:per. 1670. [f. GAME sb. + 
KEEPER.] A servant employed to take care 
of game, prevent poaching, ete. 

Ga:me-law. 1714. [f. GAME sb. + LAW sb.'] 
Usu. pl. Laws enacted for the preservation of 
game. 

Gameless (gé'-mlés), a. 1848. [f. GAME sb. 
+ -LESS.] Destitute of game. 

Gamely (gé'mli), adv, 1801. [f. GAME qt 
+ -Ly?.) With spirit, pluckily. 

Gameness (gémnes), 1810. [f. GAME a." 
+ -NESS.] Game quality; endurance, pluck. 

Gamesome (gé!"msim), a. ME. [f. GAME 
sb. + -SOME!',] Fullof play; frolicsome, spor- 
tive. 

The Shepherd. . piping to his Flocks and g. Kids 
THOMSON. Hen a'mesome-ly adv., -ness. 

Gamester (gé!-mstoi). 1553. [f. GAME ab. 
+ -sTER.] fl. A player at any game; also, 
an athlete —1775. b. dial, (Berks.) A player 
at backsword or wrestling 1867. 2. A gambler. 
Also fig. 1553. +3. A merry, frolicsome person 
11613. t4. One addicted to amorous sport; 
a lewd person —1668. 5. The keeper of a 
‘game’ of swans. Hist. 1880. 

2. The G.. . Oft risks his fortune on one desperate 
throw GOLDSM. 3. Hen. VIII, 1, iv. 45. 4 All's 
Well, v.iii. 188. Hence Ga'mestress, a female g. 

Gamete (gwmi't). 1886. [- mod.L. gameta 
= Gr. yaperý Wife, yauérm husband, f. yduos 
marriage.] Biol. A sexual protoplasmic body 
which on conjugation with another gives rise 
to a body called zygote. Also in comb. f. 
gameto-, as gametophyte, the sexual form 
of a thallophyte, as dist. from the sporophyte, 
or asexual form. 

Hence Ga:metal a. of or pertaining to a g.; 
conjugating, reproductive. Ga*metange [Gr. 
dyyeiov vessel], the cell or organ in which gametes 
are produced. 

Gamgee (gr'mdsi). 1895. The name of 8. 
Gamgee (1828-86) used attrib, in Gamgee tissue, 
or absol., to designate an absorbent cotton- 
wool for dressing wounds. 

Gamic (gemik), a. 1856. [= Gr. yamxós, f. 
ydyos marriage; see -IC.] 1. Biol. Having a 
sexual character; sexual 1804. 2. Geom. 
G. edges, corresponding edges of an autopolar 
polyhedron. Also as sb. 

Gamin (gamen). 1840. [- Fr. gamin.) A 
neglected boy, left to run about the streets; 
a street Arab. 


GAMING 


There are the little gamin smocking him THACK- 


ERAY. 

Gaming (géi-min), vbl. sb. 1501. [f. GAME 
v. + -ING'.] 1. Gambling. +2. Gr. and Rom. 
Antiq. The celebration of games (see GAME 
sb. 4 b) —1606. 3. attrib. 1589. 

Gamma (gæ-mă). ME. [Gr. yáuua.] 1. The 
third letter of the Greek alphabet, I, y. 
12. = Gamut. —1825. 3. A common moth, 
Plusia gamma. In fullg. moth. 1869. 4. Comb. 
gamma rays (or y-rays), specially pene- 
trating rays emitted by radioactive sub- 
stances. 

||Gammadion (giemé'-dion). Also gam- 
mation. 1848. [Late Gr. yauudbov, f. yuna 
(prec.).] = FYLFOT. 

Gammarid (gw-mürid). 1852. [- mod.L. 
Gammaridz, f. L. gammarus (cammarus) — 
Gr. xáuuapos a sea-crab or lobster; see -ID?.] 
Zool. An individual of the family Gammarid# 
of amphipodous crustacea, of which the 
typical genus is Gammarus. So Gamma-ro- 
lite, a fossil crustacean of the genus Gamma- 
rus or some allied genus. 

Gammer (gr:moa), sb. 1575. [prob. re- 
duction of GopMOTHER (cf. GAFFER), but a sp. 
gandmer (XVI) shows assoc. with GRAND- 
MOTHER.) A rustic title for an old woman, 
corresponding to GAFFER for a man, 

Gammon (gw-mon), sb.’ 1486. [- ONFr. 
gambon (mod.Fr. jambon) ham, f. gambe leg; 
cf. JAMB.] fl. The ham or haunch of a swine. 
Also transf. 1613. 2, The bottom piece of a 
ene of bacon; also, a smoked or cured ham 
1529. 

Gammon (gæ'mən), sb.* 1089. [perh. 
identical with prec., the allusion being to 
the tying up of a gammon or ham (cf. Fr. 
gambes (de hune) futtock shrouds)] Naut. 
The lashing of the bowsprit. Now usu. 
GAMMONING. 

Gammon (gre:mon), sb." 1730. [app. sur- 
vival of gamen GAME sb., esp. as repr. in 
inflected forms such as (pl.) gamenes Xm- 
XVI, and vbl. sb. gam(e)ning, gamner gamester, 
gambler (XVI) f. OE. gamenian. See GAME 
v.) 1. The game of backgammon, Now rare. 
2. A term of backgammon, denoting a, 


victory in which the winner removes all his* 


men before the loser has removed any; it 
scores equal to two ‘games’ 1735. 

Gammon (gee-mon), sb.' slang or collog. 
1720. [perh. f. prec., orig. in thieves’ slang.) 
1, Thieves’ slang. In phrases To give g.: ‘to 
side, shoulder, or stand close to à man or a 
woman, whilst another picks his or her 
pocket’. To keep in g.: to engage (a person's) 
attention while a confederate is robbing him. 
2. Talk, chatter 1781. 3. Humbug, rubbish; 


ridiculous nonsense 1805. 4. quasi-interj. 
1825, 
Gammon (gm-mon), v.' 1694.. [f. GAM- 


MON sb."] 1. trans. To beat at backgammon 
by a gammon. 12. intr. To cheat at play in 
some particular way 1700. 

Gammon (gæ:mən), v.* 1836. [f. GAMMON 
8b.!] To cure (bacon) by salting and smoking. 

Gammon (gæ'mən), v. 1711. [f. GAM- 
MON sb.*] To lash (the bowsprit) with ropes 
to the stem of a ship. Said also of the rope. 

Gammon (ge-mon), v.‘ slang or colloq. 
1789. [f. Gammon sb.'] 1. intr. To talk 
(plausibly). 2. To pretend 1812. 3. trans. To 
stuff with nonsense, to humbug, hoax. 
Const. info, out of. 1812. Hence Ga-m- 
moner, one who gammons; one who gives 
gammon to an accomplice. 

Gammoning (gæmənin), vbl. sb. 1833. 
[f. GAMMON v. + -ING'.] The lashing of 
ropes by which the bowsprit is made fast to 
the stem or cutwater. 

Gamo- (gwe:mó), comb. f. Gr. yduos mar- 
riage. 

$amoma-nia [-MANIA], a form ofinsanity char- 
acterized by strange and extravagant proposals 
for marriage; gamomo-rphism [Gr. jopdyj], that 
stage of development of organized beings in which 
the spermatic and germinal elements are formed, 
matured, and generated, in preparation for 
another act of fecundation. Chiefly in adjs. used. 
in Botany, describing plants or organs in which 
certain specified parts are united together, as 
&amoga:strous [Gr. yaorńp], having the ovaries 
united: said of the pistil; Bamope:talous 
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[PETAL], having the petals united; gamophy:1- 
lous [Gr. ¢vAdov], having the leaves united; 
gamose-palous [SEPAL], having the sepals 
united. 

Gamogenesis (gremódse-nésis). 1861. [f. 
GAMO- + -GENESIS.] Biol. Generation by 
the conjunction of structures from different 
individuals; sexual reproduction. Hence 
Gamogene'tic a. of or pertaining to g., 
producing or produced by g. Gamogene-- 
tically adv. in a gamogenetic manner. 

Gamp (gemp). 1864. [After Mrs. Sarah 
Gamp, a monthly nurse in Martin Chuzzlewit, 
who carried a large cotton umbrella.) 1. A 
monthly nurse or sick nurse of a disreputable 
type. 2. An umbrella, esp. one tied up in a 
loose, bulgy fashion 1864. Hence Ga:mpish 
a. (in sense 2). 

Gamut (gz:mot). 1529. [contr. of med.L. 
gamma ut; f. GAMMA the name of the symbol 
P (repr. in the Middle Ages a note one tone 
lower than A) + UT, q.v., first of the six notes 
forming a hexachord.] 1. The first or lowest 
note in the medieval scale of music, answering 
to the modern G on the lowest line of the bass 
stave. Now Hist. 1530. 2. The ‘Great Scale’ 
(ascribed to Guido d'Arezzo). Now Hist. 
1529. 3. Hence: The whole series of notes 
that are used by musicians. Occas. also: 
The major diatonie scale, or any specified 
scale. 1709. b. The full range of notes of a 
voice or instrument 1039. 4. transf. and fig. 
The whole scale, range, or compass of a thing 
1626. 

3. b. The gammuth of every municipal fidler 
Mitt, 4. The painter's g. HOGARTH, The whole g. 
of Crime DICKENs. 

Gamy (gé'-mi), a. Also tgamey. 1844. [f. 
GAME sb. + -Y'] 1. Abounding in game; 
bent upon game 1848. 2. Spirited, plucky; 
showing fight to the last 1844. 3. Having the 
flavour of game, esp. when it is ‘high’ 1863. 
de gamey..district 1892, 2. The g. bass 


Gan, pa. t. of GIN v.'; obs. inf. of Go. 

fGanch, sb. Also tgaunch. 1625. [- Fr. 
tganche — mod.Pr. ganche hook, boathook 
— Sp. gancho or It. gancio hook.] 1. The 
apparatus employed in execution by ganch- 
ng; the punishment itself. 2. A gash made 
by à wild boar's tusk 1818. 

tGanch, v. Also tgaunch. 1614. [- Fr. 
*gancher, in pa.pple. tganché (Cotgr.), f. 
Tganche; see prec.) 1. trans. To impale upon 
sharp hooks or stakes as a mode of execution 
—1788. 2. Of a boar: To tear or gash with the 
tusk —1783. 

1. G. him, impale him, rid the world of such a 
monster DRYDEN. 

Gander (ga-ndo:). sb. [Late OE. ganra, 
gandra, corresp. to MLG. ganre (LG., Du. 
gander); f. the same base as GANNET.] 
1. The male of the goose. 2. fig. A dull or 
Stupid person 1553. b. slang. 'A married 
man; in America one not living with his wife’ 
(Farmer). 


Comb. $.-month, -moon, the month after a 
wife's confinement. 


1Gane, v. [OK. gānian = OHG. geinón :- 
WGme. *3ainójan.] intr. To open the mouth 
wide, to gape or yawn —1570. 
Eos how he ganeth lo this dronken wight CHAU- 


Gang (gen) sb. [- ON. gangr m. and 
ganga fem., walking motion, course (Sw. 
gang walk, pace, ‘go’, time; Da. gang (also) 
set of knitting-needles) = OE., OS., OHG. 
(Du., G.) gang, Goth. gagg, Gmc. noun of 
action to *say3an Go.] 

I. tl. pl. Steps, goings, journeyings. OE. 
only. 12. The power of going —ME.; gait or 
carriage ~1626. +3, A journey —ME. 4. A 
way, road, or passage. Now dial. OE. b. A 
heu or pasture for cattle. Sc. and n. dial. 
IL. 1. A set of articles ME. ; esp. a set of tools 
so arranged as to work simultaneously 1806. 
2. A company of workmen 1627; a company of 
slaves or prisoners 1790. 3. Any company of 
persons who go about together or act in con- 
cert (in mod. use mainly for criminal pur- 
Poses) 1632. 

1. A g, of extremely light harrows A. YOUNG. 2. 
A g. of coopers 1863. 3. Nutt the pirate. . with all 
his g. of varlets 1632. This company, both the 
ladies and all, are of a g. PEPYS. 


GANGLION 


-road (local), a road between a harbour rod 


Now Sc. and dial. (OB. gangan, 
gongan = OFris. ganga, gunga, OS., OG, 
gangan, ON. ganga, Goth. gaggan Gme, 
Saysan. Relation to Go is uncertain.] infr. 
To walk, go. Also quasi-trans, 

False gelden, g. thy gait B. JONS, 

Gang (geen), v.' 1856. [f. GANG sb. IT, 2,] 
1, (rans. To arrange in à gang. 2. intr. With 
in: to come in a gang 1891. 3. U.S. To go in 
company with 1928. 

Ga-ng-board. 1748. (f. GANG sb.] Chiefly 
Naut. 1, A narrow platform on deep-waisted 
ships, leading from the quarter-deck to the 
forecastle. 2, A plank, usu. with cleats or 
steps nailed on it, for walking upon, esp. into 
or out of a boat 1777. 

Ga-ng-cask. 1779. [f. GANG sb. + CASK, 
Naut. A water-cask used on board ships for 
bringing water on board in boats. 

Ga'ng-days. Obs. exc. Hist, OE. [f. GANG 
sb. + Dav; so called from the processions 
held on these days.) The three days pre- 
ceding Ascension Day or Holy Thureday; 
also called Rogation days. 

Gange (gends3), v. 1861. [Of unkn. origin.) 
1. trans, To protect (a fish-hook, eto.) with 
fine wire, Now dial, or arch. 2. To fasten (a 
fish-hook) to the Ganarna (Cent, Dict.). 

Ganger (genoa), sb. ME. [f. GANG v.! + 
-ER*,] 1. One who travels on foot. 2. A fast- 
going horse 1818. 

Ganger (geno), sb.” 1849, [f. GANG sb. 
Or v.! + -ER'.) An overseer in charge of à 
gang of workmen. 

Ganger (genoa), sb." 1800. [perh. short 
for FOREGANGER 2.) Naut. Two or more 
lengths of chain cable shaekled to the sheet 
anchor. 

Gangetic (gendsetik), a. 1077. "= L. 
Gangeticus, f. Ganges — Gr. Pdyym.] Be 
longing to the river Ganges. tAlso sb. pl 
Those who live on the banks of the Ganges. 

+Gang-flower. 1597. [f. GANG sb. + 
FLowER.] The milkwort (Polygala vulgaris), 
80 called because it blossoms in the Gang or 
Rogation week. t 

Ganging (gæ'ndziņ), vbl. sb. 1883. [f 
GANGE v. + -ING,] a, ‘The act of fastening 
a fish-hook to the line’. b. 'A section or part 
of a fishing-line to the n end of which & 
hook is ganged’ (Cent. Dict.). A 

Gangliac (gængliæk), a. 1848. [f. GaN: 
alon + -Ac.] Relating to a ganglion. 4 
Ga-nglial a., Ga-ngliar a. pertaining to, 0 
resembling a ganglion. 04. (f. 
Gangliated (ge-nglie'téd), ppl. a. 18 “ith 
GANGLION + -ATE + -ED'.] Furnished wi 
ganglia. 


T n- 

Gangliform (gie-nglifgam), a. Also gan- 
glioform. 1681. [f. as prec. + -ForM.] Hav 
ing the form of a ganglion. à 
3 -on). PI. ganglia; 


Ganglion (ge-nglign, 1 i 
also B -ons. 1681. [- Gr. Tine uus 
mour under the skin, on or near tendo T 
sinews; used by Galen to denote the be 
nerve-centres.] 1. Path. A tumour or swe! n 
of the sheath of a tendon. owes 2 
larged bursa mucosa’ (Syd. Soc. Seri E 
Phys. An enlargement or knot on à p 
forming a centre from which nerve ens 
radiate 1732. b. A collection of grey Dem 
(neurine) in the central nervous RE 
forming a nerve nucleus 1855. €. fif. 4. Phys. 
of force, activity, or interest. 1828. 3. 


d 1831. 4. ‘Apple ^ 
A lymphatic glan 1 the spleen, the thy 


class of organs to whic adre- 
mus gland, the thyroid body, a 5. Bol: 
nals belong’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.) ^um fangi 


A swelling on the mycelium of certain. 


1866. 


ja. 
ished with gan 


tem. 
Hence Ga-nglionary a. furni 
M icu ppl. = GANGLIATED- furnished 


onic a. relating to, composed of, oF 


with ganglia. 


GANG-PLANK 


Ga‘ng-plank. U.S. 1801. [f. GANG sb. + 
PLANK.] A landing-plank; a gang-board. 

Gangrel (gi-ngrél). dial. and arch. 1530. 
[app. f. GANG sb. or v.!; ef. haverel, wastrel, 
etc. 1. A vagabond; a wandering beggar. 
b. atirib. or adj. Vagabond, vagrant 1538. 2. 
A lanky, loose-jointed person 1585. Also 
attrib. as adj. 1650. 

+Gangrenate v. 1582. [f. GANGRENE sb. 
+ -aTE*.} To make, or become, gangrenous 
1758. 

Gangrene (gie-ngrin), sb. 1543. [-Fr. 
gangrène — L. gangrena — Gr. yáyypawa (cf. 
yóyypos growth on trees). 1. A necrosis of 
part of the body, extending over some con- 
siderable area in a visible mass, Occas., the 
first stage of mortification. 2. fig. 1602. 

2. To the community. .corruption is a g. JOHN- 
son. Hence Ga‘ngrenous a. having the nature 
of g., or affected with it. 

Gangrene (gw'ngrin), v. 1607. [f. prec. 
8b.] To become or cause to become mortified. 
Also fig. Hence Gangrene'scent a, becom- 
ing gangrenous. 

Gangsman (geenzmiin). 1793. [f. GANG 
sb, + MAN.] 1. A dock-porter. 2. One who 
has charge of a gang of workmen 1863. 

Gangster (gæ-nstəa). orig, U.S. 1896. [f. 
GANG sb. + -STER.] A member of a gang of 
criminals or toughs. 

Gangue (gen). Also gang. 1809. [- Fr. 
gangue — G. gang vein or lode of metal, techn. 
use of gang course; see GANG sb.] The earth 
or stony matter in a mineral deposit; the 
matrix in which an ore is found. 

Gangway (gw-nwe'). [f. GANG sb. + WAY; 
not continuous with OE. gangweg.) 1. A 
road, thoroughfare, or passage of any kind. 
Now dial. 2. A passage in a building; esp. 
one between rows of seats in a public edifice 
1702. b. In the House of Commons, the 
cross-passage about half-way down the 
House, giving access to the rear-benches 
(rarely pl.) 1875. 3. Naut. a. = GANG-BOARD 1. 
1688. b. A narrow passage left in the hold 
of a laden ship 1780. c. The opening in the 
bulwarks by which persons enter or leave a 
vessel; now more commonly = GANG- 
BOARD 2, 1780. 4. Mining. ‘A main level, 
ASH chiefly to coal mines' (Raymond) 
Phr. To bring to the g.: ‘to punish a seaman by 
seizing him up to a grating, there to undergo flog- 
ging’ (Smyth), 

Comb.: @.-ladder, a ladder over the side by 
which the ship is entered; g. netting, in war- 
ships, the netting with which the g. between 
quarter-deck and forecastle is fenced. 

+Gang-week. [OE. gangwuce, f. GANG sb. 

+ wuce WEEK.| Rogation week, in which 
the Gana-pays fell —1607. 

Ganister (, nistea). Also tgann-. 1811. 
[Of unkn. origin.] A close-grained siliceous 
stone from the lower coal-measures in 
Yorkshire, used to form furnace-hearths; 
also in lining Bessemer converters. 

Ganja (genda). 1800. (Hindi gàünjhà.l 

Preparation of Indian hemp (Cannabis 
sativa, variety indica), strongly intoxicating 
and narcotic, 
ree (genét). [OE. ganot, corresp. to 
0 LG. gante, Du. gent, MHG. ganiz, genz, 
OHG. ganazzo, MHG. ganze gander :- GMC. 
cianitaz, *ganofon (whence L. ganta; see 
3008E), f. same base as GANDER.] The Solan 
Boose (Sula bassana). 

Ganocephalan (gw:mose-fălăn). 1805. [f. 
mod.L. ganocephalus (f. Gr. yávos brightness 
Buc head) + -AN.] A fish of the extinct 
in i Ganocephala (80 called because their 
8 eads were covered with shining bony plates). 
Re Ganoce-phalous a. belonging to this 

rder, 

Ganoid (gæ-noid). 1839. [- Fr. ganoïde, f. 
x Yávos brightness; sce -0ID.] 

Ped 1. Of a fish-scale: Having a smooth 
m ing surface, from being covered with a. 
pde 9f enamel 1854. 2. Covered with pol- 
ord: bony plates; distinctive epithet of an 

B er of fishes (mod.L. Ganoidei) 1847. 
dad. A ganoid fish 1839. 

‘ence Ganoi-dal a. = GANOID A. 2. Ganoi- 


dean a. and sb 
i k ^, Ganoi« 2 p = 
Ganon tke P Ganordian a. and sb 
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Ganoin (ge-nojn). Also -ine. 1859. [f. Gr. 
yávos brightness + -IN'.] The hard polished 
enamel which forms the superficial layer of 
ganoid scales. 

Gansa, gansaw, obs. ff. GANZA. 

Gantlet, obs. f. GAUNTLET. 

Gantline, erron. f. GIRTLINE. 

Gantlope (ge-ntlo"p. Now rare exc. as 
GAUNTLET*. 1646. [— Sw. gatlopp, f. gala lane, 
GATE sb.* + lopp course (see LEAP); a term 
introduced through the Thirty Years War 
(so G. gassenlaufen). See GAUNTLET sb.!] A 
military punishment in which the culprit had 
torun stripped to the waist between two rows 
of men who struck at him with a stick or a 
knotted cord. rare exc. in to run the g. Also 
transf. and fig. 

Gantry, gauntry (ge-ntri, go-ntri). 1574. 
[prob. f. GAWN + TREE.) 1. A four-footed 
wooden stand for barrels. 2, A frame or 
platform for carrying a crane or similar 
structure 1810. 

Ganymede (gwnimid) 1591. [~ L. Gany- 
medes — Gr. Tavvuńôns Zeus's cup-bearer.] 1. A 
cupbearer; joc. a pot-boy 1608. 2. A catamite 
1591. 3, The largest satellite of the planet 
Jupiter 1868. 

Ganza (genzü) 1633. [Reading of the 
old edd. of Pliny N.H. x. xxii.] One of the 
birds (called elsewhere ‘wild swans’) which 
drew Domingo Gonsales to the moon in Bp. 
Godwin's romance. 

Gaol (d3é'l), Gaoler (d3é'-loa), variant 
spellings of Jar, JAILER. Both forms are 
correct, but recent Dictionaries prefer the J 
forms. 

Gap (gep), sb. ME. [- ON. gap chasm (Sw. 
gap, Da. gab open mouth, opening), rel. to 
ON. gapa GAPE v.] 1. A breach in a wall or 
hedge; also fig. 2. A noteh (now rare) 1530, 
3. A mountain pass (common in U.S.) 1555. 
4, An unfilled space or interval; a hiatus 
1523. 

1. A gappe in the churchyard wall 1584. Phr. To 
stand in the g., to open a g. 3. Two great Gaps 
that led thro’ this Circuit of Mountains ADDISON. 
4. spec. The distance between the upper and 
lower planes of a biplane, or between the spiral 
courses of the blades of an aeroplane propeller 


1909. b. Electr. = spark-gap (SPARK 8b."). 
Comb.: ģ.-bed lathe, one with an opening 


in the bed or shears to allow a larger object to be 
turned; -window, a long and narrow window. 

Gap (gæp), v. rare. 1847. If. prec.] To 
become, or make, jagged or notched. 

Gape (gé'p), sb. 1535. [f. GAPE v.] 1. The 
act of gaping; a yawn. 2, An open-mouthed 
stare; also fig. 1660. 3. The expanse of an 
open mouth or beak 1766; the part of the 
beak which can be opened 1833. 4. A rent or 
opening of any kind 1658. 

Phr. The gapes: a. A disease in poultry, etc., of 
which frequent gaping is the symptom. b. A fitof 
yawning or staring ( joc.). 

Gape (gé'p), v. ME. [~ ON. gapa (Sw. gapa, 
Da. gabe) = (M)Du. gapen, (M)HG. gaffen.) 
1. intr. To open the mouth wide, esp. to bite 
or swallow anything. Said also of the mouth. 
‘Also transf. of earth, hell, ete. ME, 2, intr. 
To open as a mouth; to split, crack, part 
asunder 1577. 3. absol. To stare in wonder or 
admiration ME. 4. With for, affer, tat: To 
be eager to obtain, to long for (something) 
ME. 15. To gasp from pain, heat, etc. 1572. 
6. To yawn, esp. from weariness ME. 

1. Opening their Mouths as wide as they could g. 
1710. 2. When the ground gapes with the heate of 
the Sunne 1577. A wound that gapeth 1688. The 
seams g., or let in water SMYTH. 3. And ever he 
gaped upward into the eire CHAUCER. 4. A minde 
that gapeth for nothing but money 1638. 6. She 
stretches, gapes, unglues her eyes, And asks if it 

i WIFT. 
Rode Herpetology, naked-eyed; 


'omb. &.-eyed a., in 
nice appasenity: no eyelids. Hence Ga-pingly 


dv, 
“Gaper (gë'-pəa). 1559. [f. prec. + -ER'.] 
1. One that gapes 1637; tone who gapes for a 
thing -1628. 2. Ornith. a. The open-bill 
(Anastomus oscitans) 1871. b. One of the 
Eurylemide; a broad-bill 1884. 3. A fish, 
the Serranus cabrilla, also called comber 1828. 
4. A bivalve mollusc of the family Myida: 
also g.-shell 1853. 

Gape-seed (gé'-psi:d). 1000. [f. GAPE sb. or 
v. + SEED sb.] Something stared at by a gap- 
ing crowd; also, the act of staring. 


GARBLER 


, Phr. To seek, buy, or sow gape-seed: to stare gap- 
ingly at a fair or market, instead of doing busi- 


ness. 

Gaping (gé'-pin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. GAPE v. 
+ -1NG'.] 1. The action of GAPE v. 2, An 
opening or chasm in the earth. ?Obs. 1539. 
3. attrib., as $.-Stock, an object of open- 
mouthed wonder 1817. 

Gapped (gwpt), ppl. a. 1562. [f. GAP sb. 
or v. + -ED.] 1, Having the edge notched. 
2, Full of holes or breaches 1854. 

Gap-toothed (gæ'ptū:pt), a. 1507. [f. GAP. 
sb. + ToorHED.] Having the teeth set wide 
apart. 

Gar (gas), sb. Also garr, guard, 1765. 
[Sbort f. GAREISH.] a. A fish of the Pike or 
Esox family of the genus Belone, having long 
bill-like jaws; the gar-fish or gar-pike. b, A 
ganoid fish of the genus Lepidosteus, having 
rhombic scales, Alligator-gar, a gar (L. 
tristeechus) with a head like that of an alli- 
gator. 1843. 

Gar (gia), v. Chiefly Sc. and n, dial. ME. 
[ME. gere — ON. ger(v)a, gor(v)a make, do = 
OE. gierwan prepare, OS. garwian, gerwian, 
OHG, garawen (G. gerben tan, curry, polish) 
i= Gmc. *garwjan, f. *sarwu- ready; see 
YARE, Gear.) fl. (rans. To do, perform; to 
make, gare.—1662. 2. To make, to cause ME. 

Garage (geràs, geréds). 1902. [- Fr. 
garage, f. garer shelter, of Gmo. origin; see 
WARE v.!, -AGE.] A building for the storage 
or refitting of motor vehicles. Also as vb, 

Garancin (ge-riinsin). Also -ine. 1843. 
[7 Fr. garancine, f. garance madder; see -IN', 
-INE*.] Chem. A dyeing substance obtained. 
from madder, 

Garb (giab), sb.' 1502. [- ONFr. garbe 
(OFr. jarbe, mod. gerbe) :- Frankish *garba 
= OHG. garba (G. gerbe).] A wheat-sheaf. 
Obs. exc. Her. 

Garb (gib), sb.* 1591. [- Fr. tgarbe (now 
galbe) — It, garbo — Gmc. *3arwi (OHG, garawt 
adornment), f. *3arw-; see GAR v.] t1, Grace, 
elegance —1070. 12. A person's outward 
bearing —1708. +3. Style, manner, fashion 
-1694, 4. Fashion of dress, esp. official or 
other distinctive dress; hence comer, dress, 
costume. Also transf, and fig. 1622. 

3. You thought, because he could mot speake 
English in the natiue g., he could not therefore 
handle an English Cudgell Hen. V, V. i. 80. 4+ 
Hose and doublet, The horse-boy’s ‘DETOHER. 

Garb (gàib),v. 1599. [f. prec. 8b.] trans. 
To cover with a garb, to clothe, dress. Also 


fig. 

‘These black dog-Dons G. themselves bravely 
TENNYSON. 

Garbage (gi-abéds), sb. ME, [= AFr. 
*garbage, of unkn. origin.) 1, The offal of an 
animal used for food; esp. the entrails. 2. Re- 
fuse in general (in U.S. esp. kitchen, ete., 
refuse); filth, Also fig. of literary matter. 
1588. +3. Wheat straw and the ears, chopped 
small as food for horses ~1617. 

+Garbage (gi-abéd3), v. 1542. [f. prec. 8b.] 
1. trans. To remove the offal from; to gut 
(fish) -1072. 2. intr. To feed on offal 1650, 

1. Pilchards. are there taken, garbaged, salted, 
hanged in the smoke P. HOLLAND. 

Garbell, obs. f. GARBOARD. 

Garble (güb'), sb. 1502. [prob. — It, 
garbello, f. garbellare; see next.) TL, Refuse 
(of spices); extraneous matter —1809. 12. 
Goods containing dross or waste —1638. 3. 
The process of garbling 1808. 

Garble (gib'l, v. Also fóarbel. 1483. 
[In AL. garbellare, with garbelagium sorting 
groceries before sale; orig. a term of Mediter- 
ranean commerce; — It. garbellare sift — Arab. 
garbala sift, select, rel. to girbdl sieve, 
perh. — late L. cribellare, f. cribellum, dim. of 
L. cribrum sieve.] tl. trans. To sift, cleanse 
(const. of); also with out -1812. 2. To select 
or sort out the best in. Now rare. Also with. 
out. 1483. 3. To make selections from with a 
purpose; to mutilate with a view to mis- 
representation 1689. 

1. To g. red pepper 1657. 2. Phr. To g. the 
coinage. 3. To g. correspondence JAS. MILL, evi- 
dence PEEL. 

Garbler (gi-ablea). 1592. [f. prec. + -ERL] 
1. An official who garbled spices, ete. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 2. One who garbles or mutilates 


(statements, etc.) 1693. 
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Garbling (ga-ablin), vbl. sb. 1483. [f. GAR- 
BLE v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of GARBLE v. 
2. coner. pl. The refuse or remainder of a com- 
modity after selection of the best 1881, 

Garboard (gi-abd°1d). Also tgarbell, 
t-ble. 1626. [- Du. tgaarboord, perh. f. 
garen, contr. form of gaderen GATHER + 
boord Boarp.] The first range of planks laid 
upon a ship's bottom, near the keel. Also 
transf. of iron vessels. Also attrib., as 
É.-strake = garboard. 

Garboil (gá-1boil), sb. Obs. exc. arch. 1548. 
[- OFr. garbouille) — It. garbuglio.] Con- 
fusion, disturbance, tumult; an instance of 
this. Hence tGa-rboil v. to confuse, agitate, 
disturb. (Also erron, for GARBLE v.) 

Garçon (garson). 1839. [Fr.] A boy, 
serving-man, waiter; in Eng. use a waiter in 
a French hotel or restaurant. 

Gard, gard-, vars. of GUARD, GUARD-. 

Gardant, obs. f. GUARDANT. 

\\Garde-du-corps  (gardodükor) 1651. 
[Fr, = body-guard.] A body-guard; a 
member of à body-guard. 

Garden (güiad'n sb. ME. [- ON 
gardin, var. of (O)Fr. jardin :- Rom. *gardino, 
f. *gardo — Gmo. *5ardon. See GARTH' , YARD 
$b.] 1, An enclosed piece of ground devoted 
to the cultivation of flowers, fruit, or veget- 
ables; often with defining word, as flower-, 
Sruil-, kitchen-, etc. g. b. pl. Ornamental 
grounds, used as a place of publie resort 
1888. c. transf. of a region of great fertility 
1596. 2. a. Short for Covent Garden, Hatton 
Garden, localities in London 1763. b. pl. In 
names of squares and streets 1848. 3. A 
name for the school of Epieurus (who 
taught in a garden) 1867. 

1. Ile fetch a turne about the G. Cymb. 1.1. 81. c. 
Fruitful Lombardie, The pleasant g. of great 
Italy Tam, Shr, Y. i. 4, The è of England: a name 
assumed by various counties, 3. [Neither] the 
Porch, the G., nor the Academy M. PATTISON, 

Comb. 1. General: a. with sense ‘of or belonging 
to a garden, for use in a garden’, as g.-alley, -bed, 
mould, -walk, -wall, ete, b. with sense ‘cultivated 
or growing in a garden’, as g.-creeper, -flower, etc.; 
g.-honesty, -mint, -pea, -poppy, ete.; TRIN. 
Trifolium odoratum. €. with sense ‘having the 
garden as its habitat’, as g.-ant, -ousel, etc.; 
-warbler, the bird Sylvia hortensis; -white, a 
white cabbage butterfly of the genus Pieris. d. 
in the slang phr. common or g. — 'common', 
‘ordinary’, 

2. Special: g. city, a real estate development 
combining the advantages of town and country 
life, as by providing open spaces and garden plots; 

0 suburb; -engine, a portable force-pump 
u for watering gardens; -frame (FRAME sb. 
III. 5c.); -glass, (a) a bell glass used for covering 
plants in a g.; (b) a round globe of dark-coloured 
gloss, placed on a pedestal, in which the surround- 
ng objects are refleeted—much used as an orna- 
ment of gardens in Germany; -party, one held on 
a lawn or in a g.; -plot, a plot of land used as a 
g.: pot, ta watering-pot; a flower-pot; -roller, a 
heavy cylinder fitted with a handle or shafts, for 
smoothing a lawn or path; g. seat, a seat for use 
in a g.; a similar seat fixed on the roof of an 
omnibus, etc. ; hence -seated a. ; -stuff, vegetables 
raised in a g.: -wall-bond (Bricklaying), a bond 
consisting of three stretchers and one header in 
nine-inch walls. 

Garden (gi-ad’n), v. 1577. [f. the sb.] 1. 
intr. To cultivate a garden; to work as a 
gardener; falso, to lay out a garden, 2. trans. 
To cultivate as a garden 1862. 

1. When Ages grow to Ciuility..Men come to 
Build Stately, sooner then to G. Finely BACON. 

Gardener (gàázd'noj). ME. [- AFr. 
*gardiner, OFr. gardinier (mod. jardinier), 
in AL. gardinarius (XH); see prec., -ER*.] 
One who tends, lays out, or cultivates a 
garden; spec. a servant who does this. 

Comb.: gardener's delight, eye, Lychnis coro- 
maria; gardener's garters, the striped garden 
variety of Phalaris arundinacea, Hence Ga-r- 
denership. 

Gardenesque (gi-ad'n,esk), a. 1838. [f. 
GARDEN sb. + -ESQUE; after picturesque.) Par- 
taking of the character of a garden. 

Ga:rden-ga-te. ME. [f. as prec. + GATE 
sb.'] A gate leading into a garden. Also used 

dial. as à name for Herb Robert, the Pansy, 
and London Pride. 

Ga-rdenhood. [f. as prec. + 
Garden-like character. H. WALPOLE. 


Ga'rden-house. 1603. [f. GARDEN sb, + 
HOUSE s5.!] 1, Any small building in a garden. 


-HOOD.] 
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2. A dwelling-house situated in a garden 1607. 
tb. A brothel 1625, 

Gardenia (gaidi-nid). 1760. [mod.L., f. 
the name of Dr. Alex. Garden (died 1791); 
see -IA',] A genus of trees and shrubs, often 
spiny (N.O. Rubiacex), natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope, ete. 

Gardening (gi-1d’niy), vbl. sb. 1577. [f. 
GARDEN v. + -ING*.] The action or occupa- 
tion of laying out or cultivating a garden; 
horticulture. Also attrib. 

Gardenless (gi-1id'nlés), a. 1834. [f. GAR- 
DEN sb. + -LESS.] Destitute of gardens or of a 
garden. 

Gardenly (gi-1d’nli), a. rare. 1819. [f. as 
prec. + -LY',] Befitting a garden. 

Garderobe (gà-dro"b. Now Hist. ME. 
[- Fr. garderobe, f. garder to keep + robe 
Rope. See WARDROBE.] Prop., à store-room, 
armoury, wardrobe (occas. also the contents 
of this); by extension, a private room, a 
bedchamber. 

tGardon. 1611. [- (O)Fr. gardon.] A kind 
of roach (Leuciscus idus). 

Gardyloo (güidilü-). 1771. [app. f. gare 
de l'eau, pseudo-Fr. for gare l'eau, beware of 
the water. See GARE v. imp.] An old 
Edinburgh ery before throwing slops, ete. 
from the windows into the street. 

tGare, sb. 1542. [- AFr. gare = OFr. gard, 
jart.) Coarse wool such as grows about the 
shanks of a sheep —1607. 

\\Gare (gia), v. imp. 1653, [Fr., imper. of 
garer; see GARAGE.) A cry: Look out! Take 
care! 

Gare-fowl (gé*-afaul). Also tgairfowl. 
1698, {~ Icel. geirfugl. (Faroese gorfuglur, 
Sw. garfogl), The meaning of geir- is un- 
known.] The great auk (Alea impennis). 

Garfish (gi-afif), ME. [app. f. OE. gar 
spear + Fisun, in allusion to its long, sharp 
nose.] A fish (Belone vulgaris) with a long 
spear-like snout, called also green-bone, 
horn-fish, sea-pike, ete. In America and 
Australia a name for other fishes of similar 
form, e.g. various species of Lepidosteus and 
Hemirhamphus. 

TGa-rgalize, v. rare. 1005. [var. of GAR- 
GARIZE, prob. affected by GARGLE.] To gargle 
-1611. 

Garganey (gi-güni) 1668. [Given by 
Gesner as the It. name used about Bellin- 
zona.] A species of teal (Anas querquedula). 

Gargantua (güige-ntyud). 1571. Name 
of the large-mouthed voracious giant of 
Rabelais' work (1542); gen. a giant, Hence 
Garga-ntuan a. gigantic 1596. 

You must borrow me Gargantuas mouth first 
SHAKS. 

fGargarism (giagüriztm. Obs. ME. 
[- late L. gargarisma, -mum = Gr. yapyapwuós, 
*yapyápipua gargle. Of. (O)Fr. gargarisme.] 1. 
A gargle. 2. A disease of the throat which 
attacks swine -1088. var. (sense 1) tGar- 
farise. 

Gargarize (gaagüroiz) v. Obs, 1533. 
[- L. gargarizare — Gr. yapyapitew. Repl. 
by GARGLE.] 1. trans. To wash or cleanse 
(the mouth or throat) with a gargle. 2. To 
gargle (a liquid) 1578. 3. intr. To gargle 1569. 

TGar£et'. rare. ME. only. [- OFr. gargate, 
garguete; see next, GARGOYLE.] The throat. 

Garget' (gà-igét). 1587. [- OFr. gargate, 
garguete — Pr. gargata, f. *garg-; see GAR- 
GOYLE.] 1, An inflamed condition of the head 
or throat in cattle and pigs. 2. Inflammation 
in a cow's or ewe's udder 1725. 3. transf. and 
fig. A distemper, plague 1615. 4. Short for 
plant (U.S.). the Virginian poke-weed 17. 

tGargil'. rare. 1558. [- OFr. gargouille 
throat; see GARGOYLE.] The gullet —1632. 

Gargil'. Now dial. 1601. [f. prec.]. 1. 
A disease in cattle and pigs, also in geese, 
attacking the head and throat. 2, = Gan- 
GET* 2. 1760. 

Gargil(l(e, obs. ff. GARGOYLE. 

Gargle (gàg'l), sb. 1657. [f. GARGLE v] 
Any liquid used for gargling. t 

Gargle (ga-g', v. 1527. [- Fr. gar- 
gouiller, f. gargouille throat; cf. Ganam:.] 
1. trans. To hold (a liquid) suspended and 
rattling in the throat. tObs. 2. To wash (the 
throat or mouth) with a liquid held sus- 
pended in the throat 1616. 3. fig. To utter 
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with a sound as of gargling 1635, 
perform the act of gargling 1601, 

Gargol, obs. f. GanGIL, GARGLE, 

Gargoyle (gà-1goil). Also téurgoyle, eto, 
ME. [- OFr. gargouille throat, with special- 
ized application from the water pi 
through the mouth of the figure forming the 
spout; f. base *garg-, as repr. in L. gar- 
garizare — Gr. yapyaplčew, of imit. origin. Cf. 
GARGARIZE.] A grotesque spout, representing 
some animal or human figure, projecting 
from the gutter of a building, in order to 
carry the rain-water clear of the walls, Also 
attrib. 

Garibaldi (gwribe-ldi). 1862. [Name ot 
an Italian general (1807-82).] 1. A kind of 
blouse worn by women, in imitation of the 


4. intr, To. 


red shirt worn by Garibaldi and his followers, 
Orig. attrib. as G. jacket. b. Garibaldi biscuit, 
a sandwich biscuit containing a paste of 


currants 1898. 2. A red pomacentroid fish 
(Aypsypops rubicundus) of the Californian 
coast 1885. 


Garish (gé"rif) a. 1545. [Also tyaurish, 
and perh. f. tgaure (Chaucer) to stare, but 
such a formation with -I8H' on a verb is rare.) 
1. Obtrusively or vulgarly bright in colour, 
showy, gaudy. 2. Of colour, light, ete.: Ex- 
cessively bright, glaring 1568, 3. fWanting 
in self-restraint; flighty —1078. 

1. The g. service of the Masse 1636, The g. scene 
garment. .gaurish in colour 
. Day's g. eye MIm. 
. Fame and glory makes 
Sours. Ga'rish-ly adv, 


the mind loose and g. 
-ness. 

Garland (gülünd) sb. (ME. gerland, 
garland — OFr. gerlande, garlande, of unku. 
origin.) 1. A wreath made of flowers, leaves, 


etc., worn on the head like a crown, or hung 
about an object for decoration. Also fig. 2. 
A wreath, chaplet, or coronet of gold or 


silver work, or the like ME. 3, ta. A royal 
crown or diadem —1615. b. The wreath con- 
ferred upon the victor in the Greek and 
Roman games, etc. 1500, tc. fig. The princi- 
pal ornament, ‘glory’ 1637. 4. fig. ^ 
anthology, a miscellany 1612. 5. Her. 
wreath of laurel or of oak leaves, interspersed 
with acorns 1828. 6. Something that Ld 
sembles a garland; e.g. a. Arch, an PAN 
mental band surrounding à spire, ete. Be 
fb. a ring-like marking or band ~1673; C. 3 
ring in a target in which the mark ws 
1847. 7. Mining. ‘A spiral groove, EE 
behind and in the stoning or ginging oe 
shaft, for collecting the water which 00; 
out of different strata’ (Rees) 180 on) 
Naut. a. A band or collar of rope i) K 
used for various purposes; b. (also "i T 
receptacle for shot; c. a kind of net Do onn 
sailors as a locker or cupboard for prov! 


1769. | " 

1. The horned Sacrifice mantied pith poe 
1652. 3. a. Rich. , rir. ii. 40, be 
sn: ete. the i c. You. . call... Him vilde, that was 
your G. Cor. I. i. 188. 

Comb. g.-flower, (a) a flower suites 
garlands: (b) a common name for 
also applied to Daphne nes ote ne 

Ga:rlandage (rare), 
Garlandiess a. Ga-riandry, garlands 
tively. / DU 

Garland (gü-ilànd), v. ME. rr d 
1. trans. To form (flowers) into à arland 
(rare). 2. To deck with or as witl 
Ln " . JONS. 

2. Their hair. gyrlanded with sea ins sai 

Garlic (gi-alik). [OE. güritac, f. lant) 
(with ref, to the ‘cloves’ of t Ds Allium 
leak LEEK.) 1. A plant of ern foot, 9 

vid, pungent 


making 
Seaven: 


ide. 
gu 


(usu. A. sativum) having a b 
very strong smell, and an kon 630. 
taste. 12. Name of a jig or fa Oil of ga AD es- 


Comb.: B.-pear (tree, Sonia: aliti 
Cratzva gynandra; -sl N tard, Tf 
also Petiveria alliacea; 8 (treacle) munara 
treaclewort, ʻi yminiem ioo p 

inalis); -wort = g. mustard. t p 
p o xd 

Garment (ga-amént), pu LU equip" 
nement, garment — (O)Fr. 9d INT ‘Any 
ment, f. garnir GARNISH; 80° 
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article of dress; in sing. esp. an outer vest- 
ment; in pl. = clothes. Now somewhat rhet. 


Also fig. 

T do not like the fashion of your garments Lear 
ut. vi. 84. Hence Ga-rmentless a, Ga-rmen- 
ture, array, attire. 

Garment (gü'mént), v. 1547. [f. prec.] 
trans. To dress or clothe; chiefly in pa. pple. 
garmented. Also transf. and fig. 

And thus were they garmented CAMDEN, 

Garner (gà-inox), sb. [ME. gerner, garner 
= ANr. gerner, OFr. gernier (mod. grenier) 
i= L. granarium GRANARY; see -ER*.] A store- 
house for corn, granary. Also attrib. var. 
tGa'rnery. 

Garner (gi-anoa), v. ME, [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To store or deposit in or as in a garner. 
2. intr. To accumulate, TENNYSON. 

1. But there where I haue garnerd vp my heart 
Oth, 1v. ii. 57. 

Garne! gü'nét) [ME. gernet, grenat, 
prob. — MDu. gernate, garnate — OFr. 
grenat — med.L. granatus, perh. transf. use of 
L. granatum POMEGRANATE, the stone being 
compared in colour to the pulp of the fruit.] 
A vitreous mineral, commonly found as a 
distinct crystal, and in the form of a rhom- 
boidal dodecahedron, but also occurring in 
other shapes, The precious garnet is of a deep 
transparent red. Also attrib. as g.-red adj. 
Comb.: g--berry, the red currant, Ribes rubrum; 
-blende, a sulphide of zinc; -rock, a rock con- 
sisting mainly of g. Hence Garneti-ferous a. 
producing garnets. 

Garnet’. ME. 
gernate POMEGRANATE.] 
also g.-apple 1073. 

Garnet? (gi-mét), 1485. [prob. — Du. 
garnaat, of unkn. origin.] Naut. A tackle for 
hoisting light goods into a ship. Comb. 
clew-garnets, ‘a sort of tackle wove 
through a g.-block* (Smyth). 

Garnierite (ga-aniéroi:t). 1875. [After Jules 
Garnier, its discoverer; see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A 
hydrous silicate of nickel and magnesium. 

Garnish (gà-1ni), sb. ME. [f. GARNISH v.] t1. 
A set of vessels for table use, esp. of pewter 
-1674. 12. Dress. Merch. V.1. vi. 45. 3, Em- 
bellishment, decoration. Also coner. an orna- 
ment. lit, and fig. ?Obs. 1615. 4. Things 
added to a dish for ornament; also fig. 
of literary ‘dishes’ 1673. 5. slang. Money 
extorted from a new prisoner as a jailer's 
feo, or as drink-money for other prisoners 
(abolished by 4 Geo. IV, c. 43, 812) 1592. b. 
A similar payment among workmen; also 
maiden-g. 1759. 

3. To put on some g. and dress of virtue to im- 
Dose on the world CLARENDON. 5. [Gaoler, to a 
Prisoner] You know the custom, Sir. G., Captain, 
G. Beggar's Opera 11. vii. (1728) 27. 

Comb.: $.-bolt, a bolt having a chamfered or 
faceted head; -money = sense 5. 

Garnish ( if), v. Pa. t. and pple. gar- 
nished (nift). ME. [|- (O)Fr. garniss-, 
lengthened stem (see -1sH*) of garnir, guarnir 
7 Gme. *warnjan, prob. rel. to *warnéjan, 
-jan become aware, (hence) guard, defend, 
Provide for (see WARN v.').] tl. trans. To 
furnish with means of defence -1786. 12. To 
equip or arm (oneself) 1750. 3. To fit out 
with anything that beautifies; to decorate, 
gaai (witħ, tof). Now somewhat rhet. 
1608; 4. To decorate (a dish) for the table 
des 15. Of trees: To cover (a. wall, etc.). 
fuo absol. —1712. 6, slang. To fit with 
E: ters (J.) 1755. 7. Law. a. To serve notice 
s (a person), for the purpose of attaching 
P oney belonging to a debtor 1577. b. To 
pela (any one) with notice of payments to 
Non de before he can be returned as an 
p ir (abol. 6 Geo. IV, c. 105) 1585. c. To 
ummon as party to a litigation already in 
process. 

RE When he is come he findeth it [the house] 
Pty, swept, and garnished Matt. 12:44. 4. G. 


t 
Ge din with lemon, and send it to table MRS. 


Hence Ga-rnished ppl. a.; spec. in Her. provided 
e appendages of different (specified) Tinctures 

G rnishry, adornment. BROWNING. 
vp nishee (gūmift). 187. [f. GARNISH 
belon -EE'.] Law. One in whose hands money 
ot quging to a debtor is attached at the suit 
€ creditor. Also attrib., as g.-order, etc. 


ence Garni: . 7 
foney tiae Shee- v. to attach a debtor’s 


[- OFr. (pome) garnette, 
The pomegranate; 
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Garnisher (gü-mifoi. 1515. [f. GARNISH 
v, + -ER'.] One who garnishes (GARNISH v.), 

Garnishment (gi-mifmént). 1550. [f. 
GARNISH v. + -MENT.] 1. Adornment. 2. 
Law. A notice, either general, or for (a) sum- 
moning a third party to appear in a suit, (5) 
attaching money in the hands of a third 
person 1585. 

TGarnison, sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. garnison, f. 
garnir GARNISH. Superseded by GARRISON in 
XVL] 1. Defence; means of defence —1489. 
2. Provisions for an army, a besieged place, 
ete. 1500. 3. A body of men stationed in a 
place for defence -1609. Hence fGarnison 
v. (rare), to garrison (a place). 

Garniture (güuanitiüz). 1532. [- Fr. 
garniture, f. garnir GARNISH.) 1. Furniture, 
appurtenances. 2. Ornament, added to dress 
1667; or generally 1685. 3. Apparel 1827. 4. 
Dressing of a dish, Also fig. 1725. 

2. A man of g. and feather DRYDEN. That train 
of female g. which passeth by the name of accom- 
plishments LAMB. 

\\Garookuh, $arrooka. 1855. ‘A fishing- 
craft of the Gulf of Persia’ (Smyth). 

Garotte: see GARROTTE. 

+Garous, a. [f. GARUM + -OUS.] Of or 
resembling GARUM. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Gar-pike (gü'ipoik). 1776. [f. after GAR- 
FISH; see PIKE sb.‘] = GARFISH. 

Garran: see GARRON. 

Garret (gærċt), sb. [ME. garite — OFr. 
garite watch-tower (mod. guérite), f. garir; 
See GARRISON.] fl. A turret; a watch-tower 
—1598. 2. A room within the roof of a house; 
an attic 1483. 3. slang. The head 1796. 

1. She putte her in a garet to see the Kinge Josue 
passe 1450, 2. A dissertation upon the advantage 
of living in quem L, STEPHEN. 

Comb.: $.-lock, an inferior lock, made by men 
who work in a g.; -master, a cabinet-maker, 
locksmith, etc., who works on his own account, 
supplying both capital and labour. 

Garret (gwrét), v. 1845. [perh. var. of 
synon. and contemp. gallet v., f. gallet chip 
or splinter of stone — (O)Fr. gale! beach 
pebble.] Build. To insert small pieces of 
stone into the joints of (coarse masonry). 

Garreted (gwrétéd), ppl. a. 1591. If. 
Garret sb. + -ED*.] 1. Provided with garrete 
(see GARRET sb. 1). 2. Lodged in a garret 
(rare) 1837. 

2. G., In his ancestral palace WORDSW. 

Garreteer (gw:réti*4). 1720. [f. GARRET 
sb. + -EER.] One who lives in a garret; esp. a 
literary hack. 

Garrison (ge-rison), sb. [- OFr. garison 
defence, safety, provision, store, f. garir 
defend, furnish - Gmc. *warjan defend. 
The later meanings are due to the infl. of 
Garnison.] tl. Store; gift. ME. only. 12. 
Protection; means of defence —1561. 3. ta. A 
fortress —1494. b. (from sense 4) A garrisoned 
place 1568. 4. tA troop —1535; hence, a body 
of soldiers stationed in a place for its defence. 


lang, à 
woman who flirts with the officers of a g.; -hold, 


Garrison (gæ'risən), v. If. prec.] 
1. To place troops in for defence. Also fig. 2. 
To occupy as a garrison. Also transf. and fig. 
1645. 3. To put ‘in garrison’ or on garrison- 
duty. Also fig. 1596. 

1. 2e peg against..fears GEO. ELIOT. 3. 

. Garrisoned round about him like a camp Of 


pon souldiery MILT. 

Garron, -an (gm-ron) 1540. [- Gael. 
gearran, Ir. gearrán.] A small and inferior 
kind of Irish or Scotch horse. 

Garrooka: see GAROOKUH. 

Garrot! (gw-rot). 1829. [- Fr. garrot 
(xvm.] A sea-duck; esp. the Golden-eye 
Clangula glaucion). 
“Garrot? (gærat). 1824. [- (O)Fr. garrot 
stick, lever — Pr. garrot; see next.] 1. 
Antiq. A lever for winding à eross-bow. 2. 
Surg. A tourniquet 1845. 

Garrotte, garotte (güro:t), sb. 1622. [~ Sp. 
garrote orig. cudgel, f. *garr- (perh. of Celtic 
origin), whence Pr. garra knee-cap, Sp. garra 
claw.] tl. A rackpin to tighten cords in 
packing (rare) 1629. 2. Execution by strangu- 
lation, as in Spain; the instrument of this 
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1622. 3. Highway-robbery by throttling 
1852. Phr, To tip the g. (slang): to rob thus. 
Garrotte, garotte (gürot), v. 1851. [- Fr. 
garroller or Sp. garrolear; see prec.) 1, trans, 
To execute by means of the garrotte. 2. To 
throttle in order to rob 1858. 3, transf. and fig. 


To strangle 1878. Hen Garro'tter, 
faro'tter. 
Garrulity (gărū'līti). 1581. [- Fr. tgar- 


— L. garrulitas, f. garrulus; see next, 

The quality of being garrulous. 

My crime, Shameful g, MILT, 

Garrulous (gwrülos, a, 1011. |f. L. 
garrulus, f. garrire chatter; see -ULOUS.] 1, 
Loquacious; transf. of birds, etc.: Chatter- 
ing, babbling 1854. 2. Of speech: Wordy 
1838. 

1. Age. .g., recounts The feats of youth THOM- 
SON. transf. Birds grew g. PATMORE. 2. G, com- 


ments DISRAELI, history FREEMAN. Hence 
Ga-rrulous-ly adv., -ness. 
Garter (gāutə1), sb. Sc. gartan, -en. 


ME. [- OFr. gartier, var. of jartier (also 
jartiére, mod. jarretière), 1, garel, jaret bend 
of the knee, calf of the leg, prob. of Celtic 
origin (cf. GARROTTE sb.).) 1. A band worn 
round the leg to keep the stocking in place. 
b. Naut. slang. Fetters 1769. 2. The Garter, 
the badge of the highest order of English 
Knighthood, instituted c1344; membership 
of this order; the order itself ME. 3. Her. a. 
= BENDLET. 1658. b. A strap or ribbon 
buckled in a circle, with the free end hanging 
down 1882. 4. transf. Anything resembling 
a garter in function or in shape; esp, a. techn. 
a semi-circular plate, fitting into a groove in 
the screw of a bench-vice 1874; b. the band 
used in ‘prick the g.’; whence, the game itself 
1827. c. tapes for a circus-performer to leap 
over 1854, 5. Short for: a. G. King of Arms 
(see Kina). b. g.-snake 1880. 

2. Record the Garter's glory; A badge for heroes, 
and for kings to bear DRYDEN. As well ask, .for 
the next vacant g. THACKERAY. 4. Item, for a E 
for the sydes [of cucking stool]. .iij* 1556. 5. 
The g. and the copperhead 1880. 

Phrases, To cast one's g. (Sc.): to secure a hus- 
band. In the catching up of a g.: in a moment, 
Pricking in the g. (also prick-the-g.): a swindling 
game (see FAST-AND-LOOSE). 

: &.- blue, dark blue, the colour of the G. 
ribbon; -fish, thescabbard-fish (Lepidopus cauda- 
tus); -knee, the left knee; -robes; -snake U.S., 
a name of grass- or ribbon-snakes of the genus 
Eutenia; -webbing, elastic webbing for garters. 

Garter (gii-atoa), v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To tie with a garter. Also with on, wp. Also 
absol. Also transf. 2. Her. To surround with a 
GARTER (sense 3b) 1804. Hence Ga-rtered 
ppl. a.; spec. wearing the Garter, Ga'rter- 
ing vòl. sb.; spec. the material of garters; in 
pl. — garters. 

Garth! (güap. ME. [- ON. garór = OK. 
geard YARD sb.] 1, A piece of enclosed 
ground, usu. beside a building, a yard, 
garden, or paddock ; freq. with defining word, 
as cloister- willow-g., ete. b. Short for: 
Cloister-g. (rec.). 2. = FISHGARTH, 1609, 

1. A garden for potatoes. .called a g, A. YOUNG, 
ra ‘The central grassplot of the cloisters—the g. 
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Garth? (güzp). n. dial. ME. [north. form 
of gerih (sce GirTH).] 1, A saddle-girth. 2. 
A wooden hoop 1483. 3. Girth 1684, 

Garum (gé*rdm), 1587. [L. — Gr. yápov 
earlier yípos.] A Roman sauce made of fer- 
mented fish. 

Garvie (ga-avi). Sc. 1742. [Of unkn. origin.) 
A sprat. 

Gas (gæs), sb.' Pl. gases (gæsėz). 1058. 
[A word invented by Van Helmont (1577— 
1644), modelled on Gr. xdos, Du. g represent- 
ing Gr. x.] t1. A supposed occult, principle 
in all bodies, regarded as an ultra-rarefied 
condition of water —1743. 2. Any aeriform 
or completely elastic fluid 1779. spec. a. Gas 
for lighting or heating; orig. = COAL-GA8, 
now including oil-gas, ete. 1704. b. Coal- 
mining. Fire-damp mixed with air 1863. C. 
Coal-gas used to fill a balloon or airship 1792. 
d. = LAUGHING Gas 1804. e, Stomachic 
vapours 1882. f. = PorsoN-gas 1015. 3. A gas 
jet 1872. 4, slang. Empty talk; bombast 
1847. 

2. The three gases which composed the atmos- 
phere HUXLEY. c. fig. Poltroons Swell’d by theg. 
of Courage to Balloons WOLCOTT. 
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Comb. 1. General: as g.-globe (GLOBE sb. 6), 
-range (RANGE sb.' III. 1), -stove (STOVE sb. 5) 
-works (WORK sb. II. 10), etc. 

2. Special: g.-alarm, (a) one to warn of g.; (b) 
one to alarm by explosion of g.; -bath, a bath 
heated by g.; -battery, a voltaic battery operat- 
ing by the generation of gases; -bill, (a) one 
granting powers to make and supply. b) a bill 
for g. consumed; -bleaching, ‘bleaching by 
means of sulphur dioxide’ (Cent. Dict.); -blower, 
a stream of g. from a coal-seam; -bottle, (a) a re- 
tort; (6) Med. a vessel to hold compressed g.; 
-buoy, one with chambers filled with g. to suppl 
the lamp; -burner (see BURNER); -chandelier = 
GASELIER; -check, a device in guns to prevent an 
escape of g. at the breach; -coal, bituminous coal 
used in making g.; -cock, a tap fitted to the g.- 
pipe; -coke, residuum of coal used in g.-making; 
-condenser, an apparatus for freeing coal-g. 
from its tar; -drain (Coal-mining), a heading for 
carrying off fire-damp; -: s, the refuse of g.- 
making; -engine, one in which the power is ob- 
tained by the production or the rhythmical com- 
bustion and explosion of g. in a closed cylinder; 
-firing, firing a furnace so that the gaseous pro- 
ducts of combustion are utilized as fuel; -fixture, 
a bracket or gaselier for g.; -furnace, (a) one for 
making g.; (b) one heated by g.; -helmet = g.- 
mask; -holder, a gasometer; -indicator, one for 
showing the pressure of g.; -lime, lime which has 
been used to purify coal-g.; -mask, a mask worn 
as a protection against poison-gas; -microscope, 


one lit by oxyhydrogen light; -motor, a g.- 
engine; -pendant, a g.-pipe hung from the ceiling 
and fitted with burners; -pipe, (a) one for con- 


b) joc. term for an inferior gun; (c) = 
late, a steel disc, in Krupp guns, to 
irect force of the powder-gases; -re- 
tort, a vessel for holding the material of which g. 
is to be made, -ring, (a) a thin perforated plate of 
metal used as a g.-check; (b) a hollow iron ring 
with jets burning g. for heating purposes; -sand, 
sandstone yielding g.; -shell, one charged with 
poison-gas; -spectrum, one formed from the 
rays of an incandescent g.; -stoker; -stoking, 
the heating of g.-retorts » COAL-TAR pro- 
duced in the manufacture of coal-g.; -tar v., to 
coat with g.-tar; g. thermomete: ie in which 
g. is the expanding medium; -washer, one for 
removing the ammonia from g.; -water, water 
through which coal-g. has passed; -well, a boring 
in the earth, tapping natural g. 

Gas, sb." U.S. 1905. Colloq. abbrev. of 
GASOLENE b. 

Phr. To step or tread on the g, (orig. U.S.): to 
accelerate a motor engine by pressing down the 
Craton penal with the foot; gen. to put on 
speed. 

Gas (gæs), v. Infi. gassing, gassed. 1817. 
[f. Gas sb.'] 1. To supply or light up with 
gas (collog.) 1886. 2. To pass through a gas- 
flame, to remove fibres, as in gassing lace 
1859. 3. To impregnate (slaked lime) with 
chlorine, in making bleaching-powder 1880. 
4. To affect by or attack with (poison-) gas 
1880. 5. slang. To deceive by talking gas 
(U.S.) 1847; intr. to vapour, talk idly 1875. 

Gasalier, var. of GASELIER. 

Ga's-ba:g. 1827. 1. A bag in which gas is 
kept; spec. an airship's gas-container. 2. An 
inflated bag for plugging a gas-main during 
repairs 1884. 3. A ‘windbag’ 1889. 

Gascoign, obs. f. GASKIN. 

Gascon (gr-skón), sb. ME. [-(O)Fr. gascon 
= L. Vasco, -ón-, whence also BASQUE.) 1. A 
native of Gascony. 2. Hence, a braggart 
1771. 3. attrib. or adj. Pertaining to Gascony 
1488. 4. ellipt. ta. Gascon wine 1630. b. 
Gascon dialect 1813. 

HW They [the Irish] are the Gascons of Britain 

ICOTT. 


Gasconade (gesk(né'-d), sb. 1709. [— Fr. 
gasconnade, f. gasconner brag, prop. talk like 
a Gascon; see prec., -ADE.] Extravagant 
boasting. Hence Gascona-de v. intr. to in- 
dulge in gasconades, Gascona-der, a 
braggart. 

Gasconism (gæ-skğniz’m). 1807. [f. after 
prec. with substitution of suffix -ISM.] A 
spirit of vaunting. 

Gascoyne, obs. f. GASKIN, GASCON. 

Gaseity (gesilti). 1852. [f. GASE(0US + 
-Iry.] The state of being a gas. 

Gaselier (gwséli?-1. Also gasalier. 1849, 
If. GAS sb.! after CHANDELIER; the older name 
was gas-chandelier.] A frame to hold gas- 
burners. 

Gaseous (gesios, gé'sios) a. 1799. [f. 
Gas sb.', after AQUEOUS; see -EOUS.] 1, Hav- 
ing the nature, or in the form, of gas. Also 
fig. 2. Relating to gases 1805. 
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1. fig. His g., illimitably expansive conceit GEO. 
ELIOT. 


Ga-s-fitter. 1858. One who fits up build- 
ings with gas-appliances. 

Ga-s-fittin$. 1865. 1. pl. Pipes, brackets, 
etc, for the use of gas. 2. Fixing gas-appli- 
ances. Also attrib. 

Gash (ge), sb. 1548. [Later form of tgarsh, 
var. of tgarse (Xm-xvi) — OFr. *garce, f. 
garcer, jarcer scarify (mod. gercer chap, 
crack). For loss of r cf. Bass sb.', DACE.] 
1. A long and deep cut or slash, made in the 
flesh, or in any object. Also fig. b. The act 
of making such a cut 1829. 2, U.S. slang. The 
mouth 1852. 3, attrib., as g.-vein (Austral, 
Mining), a V-shaped vein 1869. 

1. He. received a mortal g. 1807. To heal. .the 
sloe-tree’s g. BROWNING. 

Gash (gef), a^ Now only Sc. 1589, [perh. 
back-formation from GASHFUL or GASHLY 
(but is recorded earlier than these).] Dismal 
to look at. 

His g. lookes and his abrupt answeres GREENE. 

Gash (gwf), a.* Se. 1706. [Cf. Sc. gash sb. 
prattle, and vb. talk, gossip.) 1. Sagacious, 
2. Wise-looking 1826. 3. Well-dressed 1785. 

Gash (gwj) v. 1562. [For earlier garsh, 
garse — OFr. garcer; see GASH 8b.) 1. trans. 
To cut or slash; also absol, b. With asunder 


TENN 2. intr. To open in a gash (rare) 
1750. 

1. With barbarous blows they g. the dead 
BYRON. 


Ga:shful, a. Now dial. 1620. [perh. alt. f. 
GHASTFUL: cf. GASH a.', GAsHLY.] Ghastly. 
Ga'shly, a. Now dial. 1633. [perh. alt. f. 
GHASTLY; cf. prec., and GASH a.'] Ghastly, 
horrid. Also advb. Hence Ga'shliness. 

By all that is hirsute and g.! I cry STERNE. 
Gasifica-tion. 1812. [f. GAs sb.' + -FICA- 
TION.] The process of making into gas. 

Gasiform (gæ'sifĝım), a. 1800, [f. Gas sb." 
+ -FORM.] In a gaseous state, 


Gasify (ge-sifoi), v. 1828. [f. Gas sb. + 
-¥Y.] To make or become gaseous, Henco 
Gavsifi:able a. 

Gasket (gæ'skċt). . 1622. [perh. alt. of 


tgassit (Capt. Smith) — Fr. garcette little girl, 
thin rope, dim. of garce, fem. of gars boy. 
For the naut. use of similar words cf. 
EuPHROE, GRUMMET.] 1. A small rope for 
securing a furled sail to the yard. Chiefly in 
pl. 2. Tow, plaited hemp, etc. for packing à 
piston or caulking a joint 1829. Hence 
Ga:sket v. to tie with gaskets. 

Gaskin’ (geskin). 1573. [perh. due to a 
false analysis of GALLIGASKINS.] tl. A kind 
of breech or hose. Chiefly pi. —1611. 2. The 
hinder thigh of a horse 1652. 

Gacskin*, rare. = GASKET, 

Ga's-light. 1808. a. The light of gas. b. A 
jet of lighted gas; chiefly pl. Also attrib. as 
g.-l. paper, plate, print (in Photography). 

Ga-sma:n. 1821. 1. One who makes or 
supplies gas. b. A collector of gas-accounts. 
2. One who attends to the gas-lights in a 
theatre 1865. 3. Coal-mining. (U.S.) One who 
examines the workings for fire-damp 1883. 

Gasogene, var. of GAZOGENE. 

Gasolene, gasoline (gw'sólin) 1871. |f. 
Gas sb. + -OL + -ENE, CINE] A volatile 
inflammable liquid, produced in distilling 
crude petroleum, and used for heating, etc. 
b. U.S. The petrol used for motor engines 
(cf. Gas sb.*) 1805. 

Gasometer (gwsomito), gazometer. 
1790. [- Fr. gazométre (Lavoisier, 1789), f. gaz 
Gas sb.' + -métre -METER.] 1. An apparatus 
for holding and measuring gas. 2. A tank 
in which gas is stored for distribution 1808. 

Gasometry (gweso:métri) 1790. [- Fr. 
gazométrie see prec., -METRY.] The science of 
measuring gases. Hence Gasome'tric a. 
relating to g. 

Gasoscope (gwe-sóskó"p). 1858. [f. Gas 
sb. + -SCOPE.] An apparatus for indicating 
the presence of gas. 

Gasp (gasp), sb. 1577. [f. GASP v.] A con- 
vulsive catching of the breath from exertion, 
the lessening of vital action, etc. Also fransf. 

Phr. (One's) last g.: the last attempt to breathe 
before death. At the last g.: at the point of death. 
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Gasp (gasp), v. ME. [Early var, gayspe = 
ON. geispa, metath. alt. of *geipsa, f. base of 
geip idle talk, geipa talk idly.) 1. intr. To 
catch the breath with open month, as from 
exhaustion or astonishment. 2. (rans, To 
exhale (occas. to inhale) with convulsive 
Pi Names, That would | 

- Names..That would have i 
stare and g. MILT. Phr. To g. cd 
pant for (air); also fig. The sick, for Air before the 
Portal g. DRYDEN. 2. Ho. lay gasping life away 
CowPER. Phr. To g. one's last. To g. out: to utter 
with gasps. 

Gasper (ga:spoz). 1914. colloq. [f. prec, + 
-ER! 1.] A cheap cigarette. 

Ga's-pla:nt. 1. Bastard Dittany, (US. 
Dicts.) 2. The apparatus in a gas-works 
1889. 

Gassendist (gosendist). 1821. [f. Gas- 
sendi + -18T.] A follower of Gassendi, 

Gasserian (giwsi"riün) a. Also Gasse- 
rian. 1831. [f. Johann Laurentius Gasser; 
Bee -IAN.] Distinguishing epithet of the 
ganglion on the sensory trunk of the fifth 
cranial nerve, 

Gassy (gsi), a. 1757. (f. GAS sb.! + -¥4] 
1. Full of gas; of the nature of gas. 2. slang, 


characterized by ‘gas’ (see GAS sb." 4); given 
to ‘gassing’ 3. Henco Ga'ssiness, rare, 
tGast, v. (OK. gé&stan (once) i= Gmo. 
*saistjan; see Gost.) trans, To scare, 
terrify —1616. 

Gasted by the noyse I made Lear 1.1, 57, Hence 


1Gast ppi. a, terrified, 
qGa'ster, v. 03. [frequent. of GAST v; 
see -ER*.] trans. To scare, terrify -1787. 

Gasteromycetous (gw:stéromoisites), d. 
1861, [f. mod.L. gasteromycetes (f. Gr. yaerfp, 
yacrep- stomach + jenes pl. of pens fungus) 


+ -OUS.] Bot. Of, belonging, or relating to 
the Gasteromyce one of the orders of 
Fungi. 

Gasteropod, gastropod (gw:stéréped, 
gæstropod). Also t-pode. 1826. [- Fr 
gastéropode (xvin) - mod.L. gasteropoda 


n.pl., f. Gr. yaoríp, yaorep- stomach; see -p0n.] 
A. sb. One of the Gasteropoda, 

B. adj. Gasteropodous 1836. 
\\Gasteropoda, gastropoda (gestéro'podi, 
giestro:pódà), sb. pl. 1828, [See prec] 

Zool. A class or group of molluscs (including 

the snails, limpets, etc.) so called from tho 

ventral position of the locomotive organ, 

Hence Gastero:podous, astro:podous a, 

belonging to the G.; pertaining to or mar! 

a gasteropod. 
Gastful: see GHastr' 
Gastly, obs. f. GHASTL 
iGaratness. ME. |f. Gast ppl. a. + NES] 

Terrified condition; terror, dread 1604. Y 
Gastrza (gestriii). 1877. (mod, a 

trea, f. Gr. yaoríp, yaorep- stomach ub. 

-aios adj. suff.) 1, = GASTRULA. jin 

2. A primitive sac-like animal, whose tu 

tence Haeckel assumes, consisting Mr d 

layers of cells, an ectoderm and an 

Tatiana theory, the theory which makes this e 

ancestral form of the whole animal kingen of 

Gastræ'ad, one of the Gastreades, à vd the 

sponges which does not develop bey! 

gastrula stage. * Dh 
IGastralgia (gæstræ-ldgiă). 1825, fom 

f. as prec. + éAyos pain; see “TA it 

in the stomach. Hence Gastra 

sb. 

Gastric (gwstrik), a. ; et 

gastricus, f. Gr. yaattip, y«oTp" sto 

-41.] Of or pertaining to the varel 

situated in the stomach; of the na! 

stomach. 
The g. cavity 1830, Lucian C rd 
M ri fever: v a he v h 
Pin; utri Seer o" cement o fa 
iquor): thin, clear, almost colourlest na. in 

acid nature, secreted by certain Bin ai gestion: 

stomach, where it is the chief agent v. og) gent 

Hence Gacstricism, 


“stomach, di: ; 

rally’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). s fey 
Gastriloquist (giestri-lokwist). Ee TAIO” 
as prec., after ventriloquist) T tri 1090) 
QuisT. So Gastri-loquous 4.» 
ete. ba 

\\Gastritis (grestroi-tis) 
as prec. + -mis.] Med. I 
coats of the stomach. 


gic a, and 


1656. (= modb 


p.h 
o. [mod. 
neis mation of the 


GASTRO- 


Gastro- (geestro), occas. bef. a vowel 
gastr-, comb. f. Gr. yaoríp, yaorep-, yaop-. 
fa'stro-cata-rrhal a., connected with gastric 
catarrh; $a'strocele [Gr. xjÀ tumour], hernia of 
the stomach; gastro-co-lic [Gr. «éAov the colon] 
a., pertaining to the stomach and the colon; 
gatstro-duode-nal a., pertaining to the stomach 
and the duodenum; -duodenitis, inflammation 
stomach and the duodenum; -ente-ric 
ng to the stomach and intestines; 
inflammation of the stomach and 
hence -enterittic a.; -epiploic a., 
pertaining to the stomach and the epiploon; 
-hepa‘tic a., pertaining to the stomach and the 
liver; -hystero-tomy, the Cesarean operation (see 
CJESAREAN d.); ~intesti-nal a, = gastro-enteric; 
gaistro-phre-nic a., pertaining to the stomach 
and to the diaphragm; ga:stro-pneumornic a., 
pertaining to the stomach and to the lungs; 
-pu'lmonary 4., -pulmo:nic a. = prec.; -sple-- 
nic a., pertaining to the stomach and to the 
spleen; -ya-scular «., pertaining jointly to the 
abdominal cavity and to a vessel. 
lIGastrocnemius (gie:stroikni-mijs). Pl. 
-cnemii (kni-mioi) 1676. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
yaorpoxrnula the calf of the leg.] The muscle 
which gives a 'bellying' form to the calf of 


of the s 


the leg. Hence Ga:strocne-mial, -ian 
adjs. of or pertaining to the g. 
Gastrodisc  (grw'stródisk). 1881. [See 


GASTRO- and DISK.] Embryol. The germinal 
area of à mammal, 

Gastrolith (gre-strólip). 1854. [f. GASTRO- 
+ -litH.) A calculus in the stomach; spec. 
= CRAB'S-EYE. 

Gastrology (gwstrolódai) 1810. [= Gr. 
yaotpohoyla; See GASTRO-, -LoGY.] The science 
of catering for the stomach; hence, cookery, 
good cating. So Gastro-loger, Gastro- 
lo-gical a. 

|Gastromalacia (ge:stromalé-f'a). 1855. 
[mod.L., f. GASTRO- + Gr, padaria softness.) 
Path, Soitening of the coats of the stomach. 

Gastromancy (gestromensi). Now Hist. 
1610. [f. GASTRO- + -MANCY.] Divination by 
the belly, i.e. either by figures seen in 
bellied glass vessels full of water, or by 
ventriloquism. 

Gastronome (gm-strénd'm), 1823. [= Fr. 
gastronome, back-formation from gastro- 
nomie TRONOMY.] One versed in good 
eating. So Gastro‘nomer, Gastro:nomist. 

Gastronomic, -al (gestrong:mik, -al), a. 
1828. |- Fr. gastronomique, f. as prec.; see 
710, -10AL,] Of or pertaining to gastronomy. 
Hence Gastrono-mically adv. 

Gastronomy (gwstro:nómi). 1814. [- Fr. 
gastronomie (Joseph Berchoux, 1800) — Gr. 
yaorpovou(a, alternative of yaorpodoyla GASTRO- 
LOGY, See -NoMY.] The art and science of 
good cating. 

Gastropod, Gastropodous: see GASTER-. 

Gastrorrhaphy (gwstrorüfi. Also gas- 
troraphy. 1739. [- Fr. gastroraphie — Gr. 
yaorpoppagia, f. yaorńp, yaorp- belly + root of 


Mme sew.) Suture of wounds in the 
abdomen. 
Gastroscopy (grestro:skópi). 1855.  [f. 


GASTRO- + -scopy (f. -SCOPE + -Y?)] Ex- 
amination of the abdomen for disease. 
Gastrostomy (grestro:stómi). 1854. [f. 
MASTRO- + Gr. ordua mouth + -Y*.] Surg. 
The operation of opening the stomach for 
the introduction of food. 

qGastrotomy (grestro-tómi). 1656. If. 
Simp. + "OMY. Cf. Fr. gastrotomie.] 

j e opening of the abdomen by incision, or 
of the stomach through the abdominal 
walls. 

Gastrula (gæ-strůlă). 1877. [- mod.L. 
gastrula, t. late L. gaster belly — Gr, yaotńp; see 
Ml / Embryol. "That form of the meta- 
la ic germ which consists of a cup with two 
ries of cells in the wall. Also afírib. Hence 
1 poniai: a. pertaining to ag., or to gastru- 
ation, Gastrula'tion, the formation of a g. 
peastruran (giestrü?'rán). [f. mod.L. Gas- 

ura n.pl. (f. Gr. yaorńp, yaorp- stomach + 
obpd tail) + -AN.] 

i adj. Of or pertaining to the Gastrura or 

Baas dou crustaceans. 

* Sb. [se. anii A i 
Gastru-rous a. mal.] In recent Diets. 
oer Emt), Also gate. 1723. [app. — ON. 
re ua Da. gat) opening, passage; see 

E $5.] An opening between sandbanks; 


So 
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a channel, strait; in Kent, an opening in the 
[9 


Gat, pa. t. of GET v. 


Gate (get), sb.' [OKE. get, deal, pl. galu, 
corresp. to OFris. gat hole, opening, OS. gat 
eye of a needle (LG., Du. gap, hole, breach), 
ON. gat opening, passage (see prec.) :- Gme. 
*sulam. Forms with initial y-, repr. OE. 
forms geal, pl. geatu, remain in north. dial. 
yett, yeat; but the standard literary form has 
been gate since XVI.] 1, An opening in a wall 
for entrance and exit, with a movable barrier 
for closing it; said with reference to a city or 
other enclosure, or the enclosure-wall of a 
large building. 2. ellipt. for gate(s of the city 
as a place of judicial assembly. [A Hebraism.] 
OE. 3. trans. A mountain-pass. Also pl. 
1601. 4, fig. A means of entrance or exit ME. 
5. The barrier itself; a framework of wood or 
iron, either of open-work or solid, turning on 
pivots or hinges, or sliding in a groove, and 
used either in a pair or singly OE. b. A con- 
trivance for stopping or regulating the pas- 
sage of water. (Cf. flood-, lock-, sluice-g.) 
1496. 6. techn. a. (Locksmithing) One of the 
apertures in the tumblers for the passage of 
the stub 1874. b. = Sas sb.* 2. 1874. c. An 
H-shaped arrangement of slots through 
which a gear-lever is pushed 1906. 7. The 
number of persons who pay at the gates to 
see an athletic contest, etc.; also, the gate- 
money thus received 1888. 

1. The Ladies Coach so stopt the G., that the 
Duke's could not possibly pass COTTON. Phr. The 
gate(s of heaven, hell, paradise, perhaps orig. ap- 
prehended in a material sense. Also the gate(s of 
death: a near approach to death. Most like the 
struggle at the g. of death KEATS. 2. Then went 
Boaz up to the g. and sat him down there Ruth 
4:1. 4. They [the senses] are the gates and win- 
dows of its [the soul's] knowledge DRUMM. OF 
HawrH. Phr. The ivory g., the g. of horn: in 
Greek legend, those through which false and true 
dreams respectively come. 

Comb.: &.-bill (at Oxford and Cambridge), a re- 
cord of the times at which a man returns to col- 
lege (or lodgings) after hours; also, the account of 
fines charged against a man for staying out late; 
boot, the right of cutting wood for gates; 
-chamber, a recess in the side wall of a canal- 
lock, which receives the g.; -crasher, an unin- 
vited intruder at a reception, ete. (collog., orig. 
U.S.); -leg, -legged a., Cun d a table with 
legs in a gate-like frame swinging back to allow 
the leaves to be shut down; -money, money paid 
at the gates for admission to an athletic meeting, 
ete.; -saw, a mill-saw which is strained in a g. or 
sash to prevent buckling; -vein, the Vena porta 
(Obs. exc. fig.); -works, fortifications at the g. of 
a town, etc. Hence Gated ppl. a. furnished with a 
g. or gates. 

Gate (gé't), sb. Now only Se. and n. dial. 
ME. [- ON. gala = OHG. gazza (G. gasse 
street, lane), Goth. gatwü :- Gmo. *3alwün. 
See Garr.] 1. A way, road, or path. 2, A 
street, as in Gallowgate, ete. 1470. 13. A 
going, journey, course (lit. and fig.) —1077. 
4, Manner of going, Obs. exe. spec. (see GAIT 
sb.) 1637. 5. Way, manner, or method of 
doing or behaving; a peculiar habit ME, 

1. Phrases. To come, go, ride a, the, his, her, ete. 
g. This (that) g.: used advb. = this (that) way, in 
this (that) direction. Some, any g.; somewhere, 
anywhere, 

Gate (gé't), sb. 1077. [Cf. synon. Du. 
gietgat, f. gielen pour, cast + gat opening = 
GATE sb.!] Founding. 1. ta. The little spout 
in the brim of casting ladles 1683. b. The 
opening or channel through which the 
molten metal flows into a mould 1677. 2. The 
waste piece of metal cast in the gate 1839. 

Gate (gé't), v. 1831. [f. GATE sb.!] (rans. 
At Oxford and Cambridge: To confine (an 
undergraduate) to college. 

Gate, obs. f. GOAT. 

Gatehouse (gé^tihaus). ME. [f. GATE sb.' 
+ House sb.) 1. A house (for a servant) at or 
over a gate. 2. The apartment over the gate 
of a city or palace, often used as a prison; 
spec. that over the gate of the palace at 
Westminster 1587. 

2. [The king’s] messenger. . was. .committed to 
the G. 1647. 

Ga:te-keeper. 1572. [f. GATE sb! + 
KEEPER.) 1. One who has charge of a gate. 
2. A species of butterfly 1819. 


GATHERING 


Gateless (gé'-tlés), a. 1608, [f. GATE 8b.! + 
-LESS.] Without a gate. 

Ga-te-post. 1522. [f. Gare sb.' + Post 
sb.'] A post belonging to a gate, either that 
on which it hangs, or that against which it. 
shuts. 

Ga-teway. 1707. [f. GATE sb.! + Way.] 
1. An opening through a fence or wall. ? Obs. 
2. A frame or arch in which a gate is hung; a 
structure built at or over a gate, for orna- 
ment or defence. Also attrib. 1762. 3. transf. 
and fig. a. A means of egress or ingress 
1842. b. = GATE sb,’ 3. 1884, 

3. a. At the gateways of the day TENNYSON. 

Gather (ge-5o1), sb. 1555. [f. GATHER v.] 
1. The amount gathered, crop. 2. The gathers 
(pl.), that part, esp. of a dress, which is 
gathered or drawn in 1003. 3. techn. ‘The 
inclination forward of an axle journal, or 
spindle, usually one-tenth of its diameter’ 
(Knight) 1874. 

Gather (gie-60a), v. [OE. gaderian = OF ris. 
gaderia, MLG. gadern, (M)Du. gaderen, 
MHG. gatern :- WGme. *sadurüjan, f. 
*saduri TOGETHER. For the change of OE. 
d to 0 cf. father.) 

I. trans. 11. (Only with prefixed 3e-.) To 
join; to put together. Obs. since early ME. 
2. To bring together; to collect OE. 3. To 
collect (flowers, etc.) from the place of growth; 
to cull, pick, pluck; to collect as harvest 
(also to g. in) OE.; to pick up 1716. +4. To 
compile (literary matter) -1677. 5. To be the 
means of bringing together or accumulating 
MR. 6. To collect (contributions). Also absol. 
to make a collection. Now rare. ME. 7. To 
collect or acquire by way of increase; to 
gain 1590. 8. To collect (knowledge) by ob- 
seryation and reasoning; to infer, deduce, 
conclude. (= L. colligere.) 1535, 9. To draw 
into smaller compass, contract 1617; spec. 
to draw together or pucker (part of a dress) 
by means of a thread 1576, b. Arch, To 
contract or make narrower (a drain, chim- 
ney, etc.) 1703. 10. techn. a. Glass-making. 
To collect (melted glass) on the end of tho 
blowing-tube 1839. b. To collect and place 
in order according to signatures (the printed 
sheets of a book). Also absol. 1683, 

2. Up roos our host..And gadrede us togidre, 
alle in a flok CHAUCER. To g, the materials for 
nests GOLDSM. Phr. To be gathered to one's 
fathers, to one’s people; to be buried with one's 
‘ancestors; hence, to die. 3. But they that have 
gathered it [the corn] shall eat it sa. 62:9, A 
Rose just gather'd from the Stalk DRYDEN. 5, 
Standing streames geather filth Gosson, ‘Lo g. 
rust 1687. 7. Phr. To g. breath, etc.: to gain or re- 
cover breath. To g. oneself (together). {To g. 
ground: to gain ground, As Hy'’ning Mist.. 
gathers ground fast at the Labourer's heel MILT. 
To g. head: to acquire strength; also to swell as a 
festering sore. To g. way (Naut.): ‘to begin to 
feel the impulse of the wind on the sails, s0 as to 
obey the helm (Smyth). 8. Pliny supposed amber 
to be a resin. . which he gathered from its smell BP. 
BERKELEY. 9. Golden the clasp that gathers her 
shining robe to her side BOWEN. 

II. intr. (Chiefly = refl. uses of D. 1. To 
congregate, assemble OE. 2. Of things: To 
collect; to form or increase by the coming to- 
gether of material ME. b. To accumulate 
and come to a head. Hence, of a sore, eto.: 
To develop a purulent swelling. OE. 3. To 
contract; to form folds or wrinkles (rare) 
1577. 4. Naul. To make way (towards an 
object) 1577. 

1. There gathered vnto him, „a very great multi- 
tude 1 Esdras 8:91. 2. One knows how a story 

athers like a snowball MRS. CARLYLE. b. fig. 
Kow do's my Proiect g, to a head SHAKS. 3. As 
fast years flow away, The smooth brow gathers 
SHELLEY. To g. into the wind (Naut.): to sail 
nearer to the wind. 

Hence Ga'therable a. capable of being inferred. 

Gatherer (gw-Soroa). ME. [f. prec. + 
-ERx'.) 1. One who gathers or collects (see 
GaTHER v); often with defining word, as 
rent-, tax-g. (now usu, -collector). 2. One of 
the front teeth of a horse 1690. 

Ga-thering, vbl. sb. OE. [f. as prec. + 
ana.) 1. The action of GATHER v., in 
various transitive senses. Also with in, out, 
up. b. The action, also the result, of draw- 
ing in or contracting 1580. 2. The action 
of coming together; the result of this; union, 
accumulation OE. 3. spec. A suppurated 


GATLING 


swelling OE. 4. An assembly or meeting 
OE.; a signal (by beat of drum, etc.) 1653. 
5. That which is gathered or brought to- 
gether; esp. a collection in money (now dial.) 
ME. 6. Bookbinding. The arrangement of 
the loose sheets of a book in proper order 


1683. 

Comb.: &--board (Bookbinding), a horseshoe- 
shaped table on which signatures are laid to be 
gathered; -coal, a large piece of coal, laid on the 
fire to keep it burning during the night; -cry, a 
summons to assemble for war; -ground, area 
from which the feeding waters of a river ete., are 
collected; -hoop, one used by coopers to draw in 
the ends of the staves so as to allow the hoop to be 
slipped on them; -peat, a flery peat which was 
sent round by the borderers to alarm the country 
in time of danger; also, a peat put Into the kit- 
chen fire at night, to keep it alive till the morning. 

Gatling (gwe-tlip). 1870. [f. the name of the 
inventor, Dr. R. J. Gatling. First used in the 
American civil war (1861-5).] attrib. in 
Galling gun, à form of machine gun, with a. 
cluster of barrels into which the cartridges 
are automatically loaded at the breech. Also 
Gatling simply. 

Gatten, var. of GAITER sb.* 

fGat-toothed, a. rare. [app. = GAP- 
TOOTHED, f. Gat sb. opening.) Having the 
teeth wide apart (pop. regarded as a sign of 
luck and of much travelling). CHAUCER. 

Gauche (góf), a. 1751. [Fr., = left- 
handed, awkward.) 1. Awkward, clumsy. 
2. Math. Skew, not plane 1879. 

2. If various points of the line do not lie in one 
plane, we have in one case..a curve of double 
SUE VR TUER, in the other a g, polygon THOMSON & 

AIT. 

IIGaucherie (gó:fori). 1798. [Fr., f. gauche; 
Bee prec., -ERY.] Want of tact or manner, 
awkwardness; a gauche proceeding. 

Gaucho (gau'tfo, gütfo) Also erron, 
Guacho, 1824. [Sp., of native origin.] One of 
a mixed European and Indian race of 
equestrian herdsmen, 

Gaud, sb.' Also gaude. Obs. exc. Hist. 
ME. [- AL. gaudium, esp. in quinque gaudia 


(xiv) ‘the five joyful mysteries’ of the 
B.V.M. Cf. AFr. gaudes in the same sense 
(xiv.] One of the larger beads placed 


between the decades of ‘aves’ in a rosary. 
Gaud (god), sb.* [perh. — AFr. deriv. of 
OFr. gaudir — L, gaudére rejoice.) tl. A 
trick, prank; often, a pretence; also a pas- 
time —1796; a scoff, a laughing-stock —1650. 
2. concr. A plaything, toy. Also, something 
gaudy; a gewgaw; a piece of finery. Now 


rhel. Also fig. ME. 3. pl. Fine doings, 
gaieties. Now rhet. 1050. 4. sing. Idle dis- 
play 1800. 


i. spomen .giueth us gaudes to play withall 


fGaud, v.' ME. [f. GAUD sb.' and *.) 1. 
trans. To furnish with gauds (see GAUD sb.!) 
—1552. 2. To ornament —1607. 

2. Their nicely gawded Cheekes Cor. It. i. 233. 

tGaud, v.* 1532, [- (O)Fr. gaudir (see GAUD 
sb.*), or direct f. GAUD sb.'] intr. To make 
merry; to jest; to scoff (at) 1580. 

He was sporting and gauding with his Familiars 
Sm T. NORTH. 

lGaudeamus (gGdi,é'-mis), 1823. [The 
firs& word of the mod.L. students' song: 
Gaudeamus igitur, juvenes dum sumus, ‘Then 
let us be merry while we are young'.] 
A college-students' merry-making. 

Gaudery (g6-déri). 1597. [f. GAUD sb.* + 
-ERY.] Gaudy decoration; finery, fine clo- 
thes; a piece of finery. 

Vice, . trickt up with its alluring gauderies 1663. 

+Gau-dish, a. 1538. [f. GAUD sb,* + -ISH!.] 
Trivial; gaudy, showy —1587. Hence Gau:d- 
ish-ly adv., -ness. 

Gaudy (gi-di), sb. ME. [- L. gaudium joy, 
f. gaudére rejoice, or L. gaudé, imper. of this 
vb.] t1. = Gaup sb.' —1560. 12. A taper (one 
of five, burnt to commemorate the Virgin's 
five joys) —1852. 13. = GAUD sb.* 2. 1555. 
14. Rejoicing; a merry-making —1647. 5. A 
grand feast or entertainment; esp. an annual 
college dinner 1651. tHence pl. ‘Commons’ 
for gaudy-days —1706. 

tGau:dy, a. (In tgaudy-green (XIV-XVI), 
prop. green dyed with weld, f. (O)Fr. gaude 
WELD sb. + -Y'. Only in gaudy-green, 
gu dyed with weld, yellowish green 
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Gaudy (gğ'di), a.* 1529. [Sense 1 perh. f. 
GAUDY sb, 4, sense 2 f. GAUD sb.*; see -Y'.] 
ti. Of fare: Luxurious —1601. 2. Brilliantly 
(now chiefly glaringly) fine or gay, showy 
1588. b. slang. In neg. sentences: Very good 
1884. 

1. Where they make reuell and g. chere 1550. 2. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy; But not 
exprest in fancy: rich, not gawdie Haml. I. iii. 
71. A late notable gawdy Orator BAXTER. G. 
Dreams SEDLEY. b. Not a g. lot 1804, Hence 
Gaurdily adv. Gau:diness. 

Gau-dy, v. 1482. [f. GAUDY sb. and a.*] 
tl. trans. To furnish (a rosary) with gaudies 
1542. 2. To make gaudy. SOUTHEY. 

Gau-dy-day. 1507. [f. GAUDY sb. + Day.) 
A day of rejoicing; esp. the day of a college 
gaudy. So Gaudy-night (Ant. «€ CI. m, xiii. 
183). 

Gaudy-green: see GAUDY a." 

Gauffer, gauffre: see GOFFER. 

Gauge, gage (gé'd5), sb. late ME. [- 
ONFr. gauge, var. of (also mod.) jauge, of 
unkn. origin. For the pronune. cf. safe 
(séif), formerly tsauf. The sp. gauge prevails 
in Eng., exc. in sense I, 5. American Dicts. 
prefer gage.) 

L 1. A standard measure or scale of 
measurement; esp, a measure of the capacity 
of a barrel, the diameter of a bullet, or the 
thickness of sheet iron. b. transf. and fig. 
Capacity, extent; dimensions, proportions 
1055. 12. A limit of distance or extent. Also 
fig. HOLLAND. 3. spec. The distance between 
the rails of a railway, tramway, ete.; also, 
between the opposite wheels of a carriage 
1841. 4. techn. a. The length of projection 
or margin of a slate or tile beyond that which 
overlaps it 1703. b. A measure of slate, one 
yard square 1847. 5, Naut. (Usually gage.) a. 
"The position of one vessel with reference to 
another and the wind 1591. b. The depth to 
which a vessel sinks in the water with a full 
cargo 1644. 6. Plastering. The greater or less 
quantity of plaster of Paris used with 
Eus plaster to accelerate its setting 
1842. 

1. The gadge of Hering 1595. A bullet of 50-gauge 
1858. b. He [Howard] has visited all Europe ..to 
take the gage and dimensions of misery, depres- 
sion, and contempt BURKE. 3. Mized g.: a broad 
and narrow g. laid down together. See also BROAD 
GAUGE, NARROW GAUGE, 5. Phr, T'o have or keep 
the weather gage of: to be to windward of; also fig. 
to get the better of. Also lee gage. 

II. fi. A gauging-rod —1706. 2. A gradu- 
ated instrument or vessel for gauging the 
force or quantity of a fluctuating object, as 
wind, ete. Also rain-, wind-gauge, etc.: see 
RAIN, ete. 1688, 3. A contrivance attached to 
a boiler, ete., to show the height or condition 
of its contents; more fully g.-cock, -glass. Of 
an air-pump: An instrument which indicates 
the degree of exhaustion in the receiver; usu. 
defined, as barometer, siphon g. (see those 
words) 1794. 4. An instrument for ascertain- 
ing and verifying dimensions 1677. 5. A 
carpenter’s tool for marking lines parallel to 
the edge of a board 1678. 6, A contrivance to 
regulate the penetration of a cutting tool; as 
auger-, boring-g. 7. fig. A test 1691. 

Comb.: &.-cock, one of two or three small cocks 
for ascertaining the height of the water in a steam 
boiler; -concussion, ‘the lateral rocking of rail- 
way carriages against the rails' (Ogilvie); -door, 
à wooden door fixed in a mine airway for regulat- 
ing the ventilation; -glass, a glass tube attached 
to a boiler to show the height of the water; 
-knife, a knife with a contrivance for regulating 
the amount cut off; -ladder, a horsing-block for 
raising the ends of wheeling planks in excavating: 
-lathe, a lathe for turning work to pattern or size: 
-pin (Printing), a small steel pin with teeth, for 
securing the lay on small platen machines; 
-Point, a point marked to indicate the diameter 
of a cylinder one inch high containing a unit of a 
given liquid measure; -rod, a graduated rod 
for measuring with great accuracy the internal 
diameters of portions of work; -saw, a saw witha 
frame or clamp to determine the depth of kerf: 
stuff, mortar containing three-fifths of fine-stuff 
and one of plaster of Paris; -weir, a weir fitted 
FURIA le ere bed) one attached to 

rd end oj - n 
do ieee a plough-beam, to gauge the 

Gauge, gage (gé/d3), v. ME. [- ONET. 
gauger, var. of (also mod.) jauger; see prec.] 
Tl. trans. To measure or measure off. ME. 
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only. 2. To measure the dimensions, pro. 
portions, or amount of ME. 3, To ascertai; 
the capacity or content of (a cask, ete.) by 
combined measurement and calculation 
1483. 4. fig.; esp. to ‘take the measure” of 
(a person, etc.) 1583. 5. To render conform- 
able to a given standard; also to g. up, 
Hence fig. to limit. 1600. 6. To mark oft (a 
measurement) 1078. 7. Plastering. To mix 
plaster in the right proportions for any 
purpose 1686. 8. Dre aking, To draw up 
in parallel gatherings 1881. 


2. To g. a foord NORTH, the mind CARLYLE, wire 
1833, a river PHILLIPS. 3. To g. beer barrels 
MACAULAY. 4. You shall not gage me By what 


we doe to night Merch. V. m. ii, 208. 5. The 
stones are gauged and dressed by the hammer 
GwiLT. 

Gaugeable (gé^daüb'l) a. 1708. 
+ -ABLE.] That may be gauged, 
Gauged, gaged (gédsd), ppl. a. 1078. 
[f. GAUGE v. + -Ep'.] 1. Marked or measured 
with a gauge. 2. Bricklaying. Of bricks: 
Cut or rubbed accurately to size 1828. 3, 


(f. prec, 


Plastering. Mixed in the proper proportions 
for quick drying 1848. 
3. G. stuff = gauge-stuff (see GAUGE ab.). 


Gauger (g' 1483, [- AFr, gaugeour, 
f. gauger Gaver Cf, (O)Fr. jaugeur,] 1. 
One who gauges (sce the vb.); esp. an excise- 
man, 2. A gauging instrument 1580. Hence 
Gau-gership. 

Gauging, gaging (gé'-dsin), vbl. sb, ME. 
If. GAUGE v. + -ING'.] The action of GAUGE v. 

Comb.: &.-lne, duated line drawn on à 
gauging-rod or slide: rod = GAUGE-ROD, 


Gauk, var. of GAWK. 

Gaul (gol. 1001. [Gaul in L. Gallia 
(France and Upper Italy) - Fr. Gaule = Gmo. 
*walxoz foreigners, pl. of *walxaz foreign. 
applied to the Latin and Celtie peoples. Cf. 
Wallachian, WkLSH. ] 

A. sb. a, An inhabitant of ancient Gaul 
1630. b. poet. and joc. A Frenchman (mod) 


1B. adj. Gallic -1606, 


Gaulish (golif). 1059. [f. GAUL sb. + 
ESTNT 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the ancient 


Gauls. Also (poet. or joc.): French. 

B. sb. The language of the Gauls 1668. 

Gault (gilt) sb. 1575. [Local word Me 
origin.] Geol. Name of a series of beds of cl a 
and marl, which appear between the we 
and the lower greensand. Hence Gault v. 
dial. to dig g. Gau'lter. 

Gaultheria (gq) piri). 
Hier, a Canadian botanist; soe -IA'.] Uu 
genus of evergreen aromatic plants ie 
Ericacem). The American Wind ail, 
procumbens, yields n volatile oil called g. 09» 
used in the pharmacopeia. 


f 2, CO0 


1848. (f. M. Gau- 


sb. 3.) trans. To smear wW! 
stance; to daub. 
: " Of unku. 
Gaunt (gànt, gànt), a. prag Or 96:2 


origin.) +1. Slim, slender, nob 19" 
A y om hunger; haggi 
Abnormally lean, as i aes ME. 3 
nsf. Grim or desolate 1814. 
p ri I for the graue, g. as the puer ofa 
A tall g. woman 1882. 3. Like the [^ 
hollow tomb 1814. Hen 
Gauntlet (go-ntlét, gàntlét), pu 
gantelet, dim. of gant glove - Gme. 


extant only in ON. velir (: 


(Sw., Da. vante); see -LET.] "m 
part of medieval armour, bert A Used 
leather, covered with plates of ste, A stout 
for Crstus?. Dryden. 2, In rec. set 1a ‘the 
glove, covering part of the arm pee ing, et 
hand, used in driving, wicket it 188. 
1858. Also, the part covering artum. 


13. The plant Campanula ira of 

4. Naut. * A rope round the ship to th fae 

yard-arms, for drying serubbe amm. 

(Smyth). [?A distinct wa.) E yr, jeler 
1. Phr. To throw (down), etc.» a g- Ce diwval ous 

gant): to give a challenge, from the ey 

tom of throwing down a glove or gau io a 


occasions. To take up, etc., the S-i tom my G» 
challenge (Fr. relever le gant). I cast k e ileted t- 
take it vp who dares 1590. Hebei ejet 0. 
covered or armed with a 8. 

to strike with a g. TENNYSON. 


GAUNTLET 


Gauntlet (gd-ntlét, ga-ntlét), sb.* 1661. 

[Alteration, by assim. to prec., of GANTLOPE.] 
= GANTLOPE. 

Gauntree, gauntrie, -y: see GANTRY. 

Gaur (gau*i. Also gour, gore. 1806. 
[- Hind. gaur.] A large species of ox, Bos 
gaurus, found wild in parts of India. 

fGaure, v. ME. [poss. a frequent. of 
Gaw v.] intr. To stare, gape —1579. 

Gauss (gaus). 1882. [f. Karl F. Gauss, the 
German mathematician (1777-1855).] Physics. 
A unit of intensity of a magnetic field. Hence 
Gau:ssage, the intensity of a magnetic field 
expressed in gausses. Gaussian a., dis- 
covered or formulated by Gauss. Gaussi- 
vity, the intensity of magnetizing force 
expressed in gausses. 

Gauze (gz). 1561. [- Fr. gaze (Ronsard), 
prob. f. Gaza name of a town in Palestine. 
For the pronunc. cf. thawman BATMAN, and 
(vüz) var. pronunc. of VASE.) 1, A very 
thin, transparent fabric of silk, linen, or 
cotton; also, any similar fabric, as wire-g. 2. 
transf. A thin transparent haze 1842. 

2. A blue g. of smoke: T. HARDY. Comb. g.- 
lamp, a sai -lamp in which the flame is sur- 
rounded by wire-g. 

Hence Gau'zy a. (whence Gawziness). 

Gavel (g@-vél), sb.! Now Hist. [OE. gafol 
tribute, f. *3ab- rel. to *5eb- Give.) -1. tTri- 
bute. Only OE. and early ME. b. Rent OE. 
12. Interest on money lent —1496. 3. attrib., 
chiefly in legal terms relating to payments 
or services exacted from tenants OE. 

Gavel (gm-vél) sb. Now dial. ME. [- 
ONFr. gavel masc., gavelle fem. (mod. 
javelle).] A quantity of corn cut and ready 
to be made into a sheaf. 

Phr., To lie on the g.: to lie unbound, 

Gavel (gie-vél), sb.  Pseudo-arch. 1808. 
If. GAYEL(KIND)] A partition of land among 
the whole tribe or sept at the death of the 
holder, with reference to Celtic practice, 
Comb.: g.-act or g,-law, a statute of Ireland 
(2 Anne) enforcing the principle of (English) 
gavelkind on Irish Catholics. 

Gavel (gævěčl), sb.* U.S. 1860. [Of unkn. 
origin.] a.‘ A mason'ssetting maul’ (Knight). 
b. A president’s mallet 1866. 

Gavel (gævěl), v,! Now dial. ME. |f. 
GAVELsb.* Of. (O)Fr.javeler, med.L. gavellare.] 
trans. To collect mown corn into heaps, for 
loading. 

Gavel (gæ'věčl), v.* Pseudo-arch. 1828. 
If. GAVEL sb.? Cf. DisaAVEL.] trans. To divide 
(land), according to the praetice of gavel- 
kind. Also fig. 

They ‘gavelled’ the lands of Papists and made 


them descendible to all the children equally 


Gavel, north. var. of GABLE. 
tGavelet. ME. [f. Gavel sb.1_ + obscure 
element. Cf. med.L. gavelettum.] Law. A legal 
Process against a tenant for non-payment 
of rent; chiefly relating to lands held in 
Eavelkind —1741, ' 
,Gavelkind (gw-vélkoind). [ME. gavel(i)- 
nde, -kende; repr. OE. *gafolgecynd, f. 
gafol GAVEL sb.' + gecynd KIND sb.] 1. The 
name of a land-tenure existing chiefly in 
ent; orig. identical with SocAGE, but quite 
early distinguished by the custom under 
ER a tenant's land at his death was 
i vided equally among his sons. 2, From the 
6th c., often used to denote this custom 
Bener 1531. Also fig. 3. transf. A similar 
2n custom of dividing property 1542. b. 
net gavelkind: a custom by which land, on 
the decease of its occupant, was thrown into 
$i common stock, and the whole area 
i ivided among the members of the sept 
12. 4. altrib. 1570. 
Gaveller (ge-véloa). ME. [f. GAVEL sb. 
In if -]_ fl. A usurer. ME only. 2. Mining. 
BS e Forest of Dean: An officer of the 
3 own who grants ‘gales’ to the miners 1692. 
BE isl. One who pays gavel for land rented 
anavelock (gæ-včlğk). Obs. exc. Hist. and 
dca, OE. gafelue, in form a dim. of gafol, 
-afel fork (see GABLE sb.).] 1. A spear or dart. 
+ = GABLOCK 1. 1698, 3. An iron crowbar 
or lever 1497. 
oa verick. Cornwall. 1846. [Local word 
unkn. origin.] The Red Gurnard. 
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Gavial (gé^vil) Also gar(rh)i ete. 
1825. [- Fr. gavial — Hind. pau (get (Nets 
the forms garial, gharrial, etc.).| A saurian 
inhabiting the Ganges, dist. by its elongated 
muzzle from the American alligator and the 
African crocodile. 

Gavotte (gávot). Also tgavot(t, 1096. 
I- Fr. gavotte = mod. Pr. gavoto, f. Gavot 
name in Provence for inhabitants of the 
Alps] a. A dance resembling the minuet, 
butmorelively. b. The music for this dance ; 
a piece of music in common time, moderately 
quick, and consisting of two parts, each of 
which is repeated. 

tGaw, v. ME. [- ON. gd heed.] intr. To 
e stare —1825. Hence tGawish a. 
staring, gaping; gaudy. 

Gawk (gik) sb. 1837. [perh. f. next; but 
see GAWK v,] An awkward person; a fool; a 
simpleton. (Confounded by Johnson and 
others with Gowk.) Hence Gaw-kish a. 

Gawk (gók) a. Also gauk. 1703. [Of 
difficult etymology; app. a contraction of a 
disyllabic word which appears in many 
north-Eng. dialects as gaulick-, galloc-, 
gaulish- (hand, handed)] Left, as in g.- 
handed. 

Gawk (gok), v. dial. U.S. Also gauk. 1785. 
[perh. f. GAWK sb., but poss. an iterative f. 
Gaw v. (with suffix as in tal-k, wal-k, lur-k), 
in which case it may be the source of the sb.) 
intr. To stare or gape. 

Gawky (güki). 1724. [f. GAWK sb. (? or 
v.) + -Y'.] 

A. adj. Of persons: Awkward and stupid; 
ungainly. Also transf. of things. 1759. 
+e g. Country Boy 1759, A great g. ship L. 

UNT. 

B. sb. An awkward lout; a simpleton 1724. 

Gawn (gon. Now dial. 1565. [contr. 
from GALLON.] 1. A gallon. 2. Any vessel 
for lading out liquids 1088. 

Gay (gë'). ME. [- (O)Fr. gai, of unkn. etym.] 

A. adj. 1. Full of or disposed to joy and 
mirth; light-hearted, exuberantly cheerful, 
sportive, merry. b. Airy, off-hand, JOHNSON. 
fc. Applied to women, as a conventional 
epithet of praise 1802. 2. Addicted to social 
pleasures and dissipations; often euphem.: 
Of immoral life 1637. 3. Bright or lively- 
looking, esp. in colour; brilliant, showy ME. 
4. Showily dressed. Now rare. ME. 5. 
Brilliant, attractive.  tFormerly also of 
reasonings, etc. : Specious. 1529. +6. Excellent, 
fine —1593. 7. dial. In good health 1855. 

1. This Absolon..jolif was and g. CHAUCER. b. 
G. indifference 1779. c. The learned man hath 
got the lady g. SHAKS. Phr. The gay science (= Pr. 
gai saber): the art of poetry. 2. Is this that 
Haughty, Gallant, G. Lothario ROWE. euphem. 
Two sisters—both g. 1825. 3. Costumes g. with 
ribbons 1870. Dressed in his poat 1842. 4. 
Women. .sell their soules and bodyes to go g. 
1570. 7.1 don’t feel very g. (mod.). 

B. adv. fl. = GAILY 1, 2. 1754. 2. Very; 
also ‘pretty’. Freq. in dial. Often written 
Gry. 1086. 

C. sb. [the adj. used absol.] t1. A gay lady. 
Also, rarely, a ‘gallant’. 31475. 2. An orna- 
ment (now dial.) ME. ; tfig. a childish amuse- 
ment —16094. 3. A picture in a book (now 
dial.) 1646. 

lIGayal (gé^àl, gayál). 1790. [Hindi 
gayál] A kind of ox (Bibos frontalis), 
common in Burma, Assam, and Bengal. 

Gaydiang (gé'-dieen). 1855. An Annamese 
vessel, somewhat resembling a Chinese junk. 
Gayety: see GAIETY. 

Gaylussite (gé-lüsoit). 1826. f. Gav- 
Lussac, the French physicist + -ITE' 2 b.] 
Min. A double carbonate of calcium and 
sodium, found in white or yellowish crystals. 

Gayly, Gayn-: see GAILY, GAIN-. 


Gayness (gé-nés. ME. |f. GAY a. + 
-NES&.] The quality, condition, or state of 
being GAY. 

Gaysome (gé'sim), a. Now rare. 1610. 
[f. GAY a. + -SOME'.] Fullof gaiety ; inspiring. 
with gaiety. 


Gaze (géz), sb. ME. [f. GAzE v.] tl, That 
which is gazed at —1797. 2. A steady or 
intent look ME. Also fig. 

1. Made of my enemies the scorn and g, MILT. 
Sams, 34. 2. A Lover's ardent G. STEELE. Phr. 
At g., tata or the g.; said of a deer (now chiefly 


GAZOGENE 


Her.), also of persons: in the attitude of gazing, 
esp. in wonder, expectancy, bewilderment, etc. 
So in to stand at g. At g.: by sight (said of a 
hunting-dog). 

Gaze (gé'z),v. ME, [Of unkn. origin; prob. 
rel. to the base of GAW v.] t1. intr. Orig.: To 
look vacantly; also, to stare, In mod. use: 
To look fixedly, intently, or deliberately at 
something. Now chiefly literary. b. quasi- 
trans, with adv. or phrase 1713. 2. trans. 
To stare at, look fixedly at. poet. 1591. 

1. I did make them all g. to see themselves served 
so nobly PEPYS. The mute rapture with which he 
would g. upon her in company W. IRVING. 
quasi-trans. So Scotia’s Queen..Rose on her 
couch and gazed her soul away 8. ROGERS. 2. To 
g. the Skie MILT. 

Gazebo (güzi bo) Also t&azeebo(o, etc. 
1752. [perh. joc. f. GAZE, in imitation of L. 
futures in -ébd.] 1. A turret or lantern on the 
roof of a house, commanding an extensive 
prospect; also, a similar erection in a garden, 
Don 2. A projecting window or balcony 
1843. 

TGa'zeful, a. [f. Gaze sb. + -FUL.] That 
gazes intently, SPENSER. 

Ga-ze-hound, 1570. [f. Gaze sb. + 
Hownp sb.] A species of dog which hunts by 
sight. Now chiefly Hist. 

Gazel, var. of GHAZAL, 

Gazelle (gize'l). Also tgazel (erron. 
gazhal). 1600. [- (O)Fr. gazelle, prob. = Sp. 
gacela — Arab. gazül.] A small delicately- 
formed antelope, of which the typical 
species (Gazella dorcas) is a native of Nor- 
thern Africa; other varieties are found in 
parts of Africa and Asia, The gazelle is noted 
for the grace of its movements and the 
softness of its eyes. Also attrib. 

‘The turtle-dove, the timid fawn, the soft-eyed g. 
W. IRVING. 

Ga'zement. rare. 1596. [f. GAZE + -MENT.] 
Stare, observation. 

Gazer (gë'-zə1). 1548. [f. GAZE v. + -ER.*] 
1. One who gazes. 2. A fish (Polyprosopus 
macer) 1861. 

fGaze't(t, 1005. [- Fr. gazelle (now obs, in 
this sense) — It. gazzella.] A Venetian coin 
—1682., 

Gazette (gáze-t), sb. 1605. [- Fr. gazette or 
its source It. gazzetta, orig. Venetian gazela de 
la novità, quasi ‘a ha'porth of news’, 80 
called because sold for a gazeta, Venetian 
coin of small value; see prec., -ETTE.] 1. A 
news-sheet; a periodical publication giving 
an account of current events. Now only 
Hist. 1605. 2. spec. One of the three official 
journals entitled The London G., The Edin- 
burgh G., and The Belfast G., issued by 
authority twice a week, and containing 
legal and government notices. Hence gen. 
the official journal of any government. 


1065. 
2. Phr. To be in the g.: to be published a bank- 


rupt. 

"The first issues of the London G., ui at 
Oxford while the Court was resident there in 1065, 
were entitled The Ozford G. The official record 
of the acta and agenda of the university is en- 
titled The Oxford University G. In recent times 
Westminster G., Pall Mall G. are examples of the 
use for general newspapers, 

Gazette (gizet), v. 1078. [f. prec.] To 
publish in a gazette. Chiefly pass. To be 
gazetted: to be announced in the official 
gazette as appointed fo a command, or the 
like. 

Phr. To be gazetted out: said of an officer whose 
resignation is announced in the gazette. 

Gazetteer (grezéti^a). 1011. [- Fr. gazettier 
(now gazelier) — It. gazzelliere; see prec., 
-EER.] 1. One who writes in a gazette; a 
journalist; spec. one appointed and paid by 
Government. +2. A newspaper, gazette 
—1769. 3. A geographical index or dictionary 
1704. 

1. Gazetteer, it was lately a term of the utmost in- 
famy, being usually applied to wretches who were 
hired to vindicate the court JOHNSON. 

Ga'ziné-sto:ck. 1535. [f. GAZING vbl, sb. 
+ SrocK.] One on whom others gaze or 
stare. 

Gazogene (gw:z0d3in). Also gaso-. 1853. 
[- Fr. gazogene, f. gaz GAS sb.! + -gène -GEN.] 
A gas-producer; spec. an apparatus for the 
production of aerated waters. 


GAZOLYTE 


Gazolyte (ge'züleit). 1842. [- Fr. gazolyte, 
f. gaz GAS sb. + Gr. Avrós soluble, f. Avew 
loose.] a. A name given by Berzelius to such 
simple gases as are permanently elastic. 
These are oxygen, nitrogen, and hydrogen. 
b. Ampére's term for a body which is resolv- 
able into a gas. 1885. 

Gazometer, obs. f. GASOMETER. 

fGazon. 1704. [- Fr. gazon grass; pl. 
pieces of turf.] A sod or piece of turf, cut 
wedge-shaped, used to line parapets, etc., 
in fortification 1768. 

Geal (dil), v. Now dial. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
geler :— L. gelare freeze.] To congeal. trans. 
and intr. 

Gean (gin). Now chiefly Sc. 1533. [Earliest 
form guyne (Xv1) - OFr. guine (mod. guigne).] 
The wild cherry (Prunus avium); also, its 


fruit. 

Geanticlinal (daisntikloi-nül) 1879. [f. 
Gr. yf earth + ANTIOLINAL.] A. adj. Of the 
nature of a general upward flexure of the 
earth's crust. B. sb. The flexure itself. 

Gear (gi). [ME. gere — ON. gervi, gorvi, 
corresp. to OS. gerwi, garewi, OHG. garawi, 
gar(eywi := Gmc. *sarwin-, f. *3arwu- ready; 
see GAR v., YARE.] I. Equipment. 1. collect. 
sing. Apparel, dress, vestments. Now rare. 
2. Armour, arms, accoutrements. Rarely pl. 
Obs. exc. arch. ME. 3. a. Riding equipment. 
(Now always riding-g.) ME. b. Harness for 
draught animals, Till 19th c. chiefly pl. 
tAlso fig. ME. 

1. My Lady's geer alone. , filld four portmantel 
trunks 1727. 

II. Apparatus. 1. Appliances, tackle, tools, 
ME. tb. Weaving. A leat of heddles —1839. 2. 
Machinery. a. A combination of wheels, 
levers, etc. for a given purpose. Often 
specialized as expansion-, hand-, steering-, 
winding-g. 1528, b. Wheels working one 
upon another, by means of teeth, or other- 
wise. Often specialized as bevel-, crown-, 
spur-g. 1829. 3. Machinery. = GEARING, vbl. 
sb. 3. 1814. b. The relation of the diameter of 
à wheel of a cycle or motor vehicle to the 
gearing, indicative of speed capacity; hence 
loosely, speed 1897. 4. Naut. Rigging 1669. 

3. Phr. In, out of g.: in, out of connection with the 
» Set, throw) in, into, out of g. 
low g.; 80 top, bottom g. fig. The whole 
organization of labour was thrown out of g. 
J, R, GREEN. 

II, Stuff. 1. Goods, movable property, 
household necessaries ME. tb. Sc. and n. 
dial. Possessions 1535. +2. A material stuff; 
in depreciatory sense, rubbish —1805; tfoul 
matter, pus —1053. 3. fig. = MATTER, STUFF, 
in various uses (see quots.) ME. 

1. Some harmelesse Villager, Whom Thrift keeps 
up about his Countrie Geare MILT. 3. Discourse, 
talk; stuff, nonsense: Priests with prayers and 
other godly g. DRYDEN. Doings (arch. or dial.): 
Our gambols, and our boyish geer K, WHITE. TA 
matter, business: Whilest this gere was a brewing 
SIR T. NORTH. 

attrib. and Comb., as (sense IT. 2 b) g.-culter; g.- 
box, -case, the case enclosing the gearing of a 
bicycle, etc.; -wheel, (a) a cog-wheel; (b) in a 
bicycle, etc., the cog-wheel by means of which the 
motion of the pedals is transmitted to the axle. 

Gear (gia), v. [ME. geren, f. gere GEAR sb.; 
see also GAR v.] fl. trans. To array; to dress 
~1691. 2. To equip (arch.) ME. 3. To harness 
1638. 4. To put (machinery) into gear; to 
connect by gearing 1851. b. intr. Of a 
toothed wheel, or its teeth: To fit exactly 
into; to be in gear, so as to work smoothly 
with 1734. 

4. Phr. To g. up: to make the driving wheels go 
round faster than the pedals. So to g. » level. 

Gearing (gi*-rin), vbl. sb. 1825. [f. GEAR 
sb. and v. + -ING'.] 1, Harness (dial.) 1863. 
2.'Plant' 1825. 3. The action of fitting a 
machine with gear; the manner in which a 
machine is geared; concr. apparatus for the 
transmission of motion or power, e.g. a train 
of toothed wheels = GEAR sb. II. 3. Often 
specialized, as bevel-, spur-, ete. g.; also with 
advs., as in g.-down, -up. 1833. 

Comb., as &.-chain, an endless chain transmitting 
motion from one toothed wheel to another. 

fGea-son. [OE. gásne, gésne barren. 

OHG. keisini barrenness.] 

A. adj. 1. Producing scantily —ME. 2. 
Scantily produced; scarce —1674. 3. Extra- 
ordinary —1583. 


Ct. 
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B. sb. Rarity, scarcity (rare) 11557. 

Geat(e, obs. f. GATE, GET, JET. 

Gebur (góbi [OE. gebür — OS.gibür, 
OHG. gibür, gibüro. See NEIGHBOUR.] Hisl. 
A tenant-farmer (in the early English com- 
munity). 

Gecarcinian (dsikarsiniün). 1838. [f. 
mod.L. Gecarcinius (Gr. yj earth + xapkívos 
crab) + -IAN,] A land-crab. 

Geck (gek), sb.! Now dial. 1515. [Of LDu. 
origin; cf. MLG. geck, MDu. gec(k), ghec(k), 
Du. gek adj. and sb.; related (either as source 
or derivative) to gecken GECK v.] A fool, 
simpleton; a dupe. 

The most notorious gecke and gull Twel. N. v. i. 


351. 

Geck (gek), sb.? Chiefly Sc. 1500. [- Du. 
(= G.) geck vbl. sb. corresp. to gecken ( 
GECK v.) as in Du. in gheck segghen (Kilian) 
say in jest, G. (dial.) in geck sagen, and gecken 
machen play tricks.] A gesture of derision; 
an expression of scorn or contempt, 

Geck (gek), v. Sc. and n. dial. 1583. [app.- 
LG. gecken MDu. ghecken, Du. gekken, 
G. gecken. See GECK sb.'] 1. trans. To mock, 
cheat. 2.intr. To g. at: to scoff at 1603. 3. To 
toss the head, as in scorn 1724. 

Gecko (ge ko) Pl. -os, -oes. 1774. [- 
Malay gékoq (the q is faint), imit. of the ani- 
mal's cry.] A house-lizard, found in the 
warmer regions of both hemispheres, re- 
markable for its cry, and for its power of 
climbing walls, 

Ged (ged). n. and Sc. ME. [- ON. gedda, 
rel. to gaddr GAD sb.'; cf. the transf. use of 
pike.) The fish Esoz lucius; the pike. 

Gee (d3i), sb. collog. 1887. [f. GEE interj.) 
A horse (orig. a child's word). 

Gee (d3i), v. slang. 1700. [poss. f. GEE 
inlerj.] intr. To go; to fit, suit (only in neg. 
phrases). Of persons: To agree, get on well 
(together). 

Gee (d3i), interj. 1628. A word of com- 
mand in a horse, variously used to bid it 
turn to the right, go forward, or move 
faster, 

Geebung (d5ibon). Also gibong, jib- 
bong. 1827. [Native Austral.) The fruit of 
species of Persoonia, an Australian tree. 

Gee-gee (d3i-d3i:). collog. 1869. [redupl. 
of GEE interj.) A horse. Cf. GEE sb. 

Geer, obs. f. GEAR. 

Geese, pl. of GOOSE. 

Geest (gist). 1847. [- Du. geest dry or 
sandy soil. Cf. MDu. gheest, MLG. gést 
(xu).] Geol. Old alluvial matter on the 
surface of land; coarse drift or gravel. 

Geet, obs. f. JET. 

Gee-up (d3in'p), interj. Also gee-hup. 
1733. [f. GEE interj. + Hur interj. (confused 
with UP adv.) = GEE interj. Hence Gee- 
(h)up v. to say ‘gee-up’ to; to obey this call. 

\\Gehenna (gthe-n@). 1594. [(Also (xv) 
anglicized, or — Fr. gehenne) — eccl. L. 
gehenna — Hellenistic Gr. yéewa — Heb. gë’ 
hinnóm. place of fiery torment for the 
dead, fig. use of the place-name gé-ben- 
hinnom valley of the son of Hinnom, where 
according to Jer. 19:5, children were burnt 
in sacrifice.] 1. The place of future torment; 
hol 2. transf. A place of torture; a prison 

1. [Moloch] made his Grove The pleasant Vally 


of Hinnom, Tophet thence And black G. call'd th 
Type of Hell MILT, : 


Geic (daiik), a. 1844. [f. Gr. yf earth + 
-1C.] In g. acid, a product of the conversion 
of wood into vegetable mould. Also called 
humic or ulmic acid. 

Gein (darin) Also geine. 1844. [f. Gr. y 
earth + -IN'; in Fr. géine (Berzelius a 1848).] 
Chem. A brown precipitate obtained by 
boiling mould or decayed vegetable matter 
with alkalies. 

fGeir. Also geier. 1507. [- Du. gier. 
A vulture ares j Te 

Comb. G.-eagle (= G. geier-adler), used in A.V. 
to render Heb. raham, a species of vulture. See 
Lev. 11:18. 

lIGeisha (gé-[4). Pl. geisha, -as. 1891. 
(Jap. géisha *person of pleasing accomplish- 
ments’.] A Japanese dancing girl. 

Geist. 1871. [G.] Mind; reason; intelli- 
gence. 


Be 


GELD 


I do exhort.. England to get. ,“Gelst?; to 
search and not rest tili it sees thi r 
really are M. ARNOLD, things mora aadik 

Geitonogamy (gəitğnę'gămi). 1880, If. Gr, 
yerov, yero neighbour + -yayla) Bof 
Fertilization by pollen of other flowers of the 
same plant, 

Gel (dgel). 1904. [The first syllable of gela- 
tin.] A jelly-like material formed by the co- 
agulation of a colloidal liquid. Also as yb, 

Gelastic (d3éle'stik), a. rare. 1704, [- Gr. 
yelaaruós, f. yeAdv laugh; see -10.] Serving the 
function of laughter, risible. Also (nonce-use) 
as sb. pl., remedies operating by causing 
laughter (SoUTHEY). 

Gelatification (d5e: 


itiflke'-fon). 1860. [f, 


GELATI-N + -FICATION.] The production of, 
or conyersion into, gelatin or jelly. 
Gelatigenous (d. 3énos], a. 1854, 


If. GELATI-N + - + -0 Producing or 
developing gelatin; as, g. (issues, 

Gelatin, gelatine (d5olütin), 1800, [= Fr. 
gélatine — It. gelatina, f. gelata jelly. In 
medical L. gelatina was orig. ‘any sort of 
clear gummy juice’; its present use is due to 
scientific chemistry. The pop. spelling is 
gelatine, often pronounced (dselüttn); the 
scientific form is gelatin; see -IN!, -INES] 
1. The basis of the jelli nto which certain 
animal tissues (skin, tendons, ligaments, etc.) 
are converted by prolonged boiling, It is 
amorphous, brittle, without taste or smell, 
transparent, and of a faint yellow tint; and is 
composed of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
oxygen, and sulphur. b. Vegetable g.: one of 
the constituents of gluten, identical with 
animal gelatin 1852. 2, An explosive com: 
pound (more fully blasting or explosive 9, 
made by dissolving collodion-cotton in about 
nine times its weight of nitroglycerine 1878. 


1. Soup. . thickened by gelatine 1878. Jo 
attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1) g, capsule, pellicle, 
g.-coated a (sense 2) g.-shell, Also g. dry- 


plate, a plate, usually of glass coated with a film 
Of g., containing sensitive silver bromide; B 
dynamite, an explosive intermediate between 
blasting g. and dynamite; it consists of & gn 
blasting g. mixed with other substances; g. emu 
sion, ‘an emulsion of g. containing a sensitivo 
silver compound’; also attrib.; g paper (Pho- 
iogr.), paper coated with sensitized g. ; &« picture, n 
photograph produced by the action of light en 
bichromated g.; g. process, any photographie 
process in which g. is employed; g. Suse 
GLYcOCOLL. Hence Ge-lntined a. coated wil p 

Gelatinate (dgélw-tine't), v. 1796. It 
GELATIN + -ATE*.] = GELATINIZE 1, 2, Hence 
Gelatina‘tion. 

tGe-latine. 1713. 
JELLY) + -INE!'.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of jelly, gelatinom. 
DERHAM. B. sb. Zool. Kirby's namo for Ky 
Acalephæ of Cuvier, from the gelatinous c 
sistency of their bodies —1865. 1878. 

Gelatiniferous (d3¢lw:tini-féres), Pia 
(f. GELATIN + -FEROUS.] Yielding gelat m 

Gelatiniform  (dselàtimifóam), A ata 
If. as prec. + -romw.] Having the fo 
gelatin. 

Gelatinize (d3éle:tinoiz), "v. 
GELATIN + -IzE.] 1, intr, To become e “ake 
nous. 2. To render gelatinous OT jelly 
1843. 3. To coat with gelatin E 
Gela:tiniza:tion, conversion inti 
tinous state. n 

Gelatino- (dze-látisno) comb. 1. Ga othar 
in words denoting its association W aia tet 
chemical substances, as g-albumto attrib 
also in g.-bromide, -chloride, etc. bern 
to signify the use of gelatin as à V n 

Gelatinoid (daéle-tinoid). 1800. [^ 
TIN + -OID.] 

A. adj. Resembling gelatin, 

B. sb [sc. substance.] 1882. 

Gelatinous (d3éle-tinos), d. 1 
gélalineuz; see GELATINE, -0U8-] jelly; ill 
the character or consistency ofa 1o, or con 
like. Also fig. 2. Of, pertaining '^ j 
sisting of gelatin 1798. " tio, f 

Gelation (dsélé-fon). 1894. [- v oea ona 
gelat-, pa, ppl. stem of gelare freeze; 
Solidification by cold, freezing. 

Geld (geld), sb. Also ern o 
[7 med.L. geldum (in Domesday 1 Hisl 
geld, gield; see GILD sb., GUILD. 


(f. med.L. gelata (see 


gelatinous 


GELD 


tax paid to the crown by English land- 
holders before the Conquest, and con- 
tinued under the Norman kings. 

Comb.: g--acre, -hide (Domesday acra, hida ad 
qeldum), an acre or a hide as reckoned for the pur- 


poses of g. 

Geld (geld) a. Now dial. See also YELD. 
ME. [- ON. geldr = OSw. galder (Sw. dial. 
gall, gall, Da. gold), OHG. galt (G. gelt, said 
of a cow); :- Gme. *3alduz.] Barren; falso, 
sexually impotent, 

Geld (geld), v.' Infi. gelt and gelded. 
ME. [- ON. gelda, f. geldr GELD a.) I. trans. 
To castrate or emasculate; also, to spay. 
12. transf. and fig. To deprive of some 
essential part; to mutilate; to expurgate 
-1729. 3. ta. To cut superfluous shoots, etc. 
from (a plant or tree) —1664. tb. To cut out 
the old comb from (a bee-hive) —1657. 

2. Bereft and gelded of his patrimonie SHAKS. 
Tog. the text [of a book] 1693. 3. a. G, and prune 
Strawberries EVELYN. Hence Gelder. 

Geld (geld), v.* Also erron. gelt. 1630, 
[f. GELD sb.' Cf. med.L. geldare tax.] Hist. 
To charge with, or pay, geld. So Ge-ldable 
a. liable to pay geld. 

Gelder(s rose, obs. f. GUELDER ROSE. 

Gelding (ge:ldin), sb. ME. [- ON. geldingr, 
f, geldr GELD a. + -ingr -ING*.] fl. A gelded 
person, à eunuch —1785. 2. A gelded animal, 
esp. a horse ME. 

5 aD the geldyng of Pharao WYCLIF Gen. 


Gelding (ge-ldin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. GELD 
v,! + -ING',] The action of GELD v.' 

Gelid (dselid), a. 1606, [- L. gelidus, f. 
gelu frost, intense cold; see -ID'.] Extremely 
cold, ice-cold, frosty. Also fig. 
the Brightness of the G. Moon 1695. G. founts 
THOMSON. Hence Geli-dity (?0bs.), extreme cold, 
Gelid-ly adv., -ness. 

Gelignite (dse-lignoit) 1889, [perh. f. 
GELATIN + L. ignis fire + -ITE'! 4 a] A 
variety of gelatin dynamite. 

Gelly, obs. f. JELLY. 

fGelo:scopy. Better GzLoTOSCOPY. 1730. 
[f. Gr. yédws, yedwr- laughter + -oxoma looking.] 
Divination by laughter. 

Gelose (dsild"s). 1804. [f. GRL-ATIN + 
-08E*.] Chem. An amorphous gelatinous 
substance obtained from Japan moss and 
seaweeds. 

Gelosie, obs, f. JEALOUSY. 

iGelotoscopy. Better form of GELOSCOPY. 
Evelyn. 

lIGelsemium (dselsi-mijm). 1875. [mod.L. 
f. It. gelsomino JASMINE.] a. A genus of 
twining shrubs of the N.O. Loganiacez. b. 
The roots of a plant of this genus (@. semper- 
virens), or a preparation of them, used as a 
medicine; also called gelseminum, Hence 
Ge'Isemine (also Gelse-minine), a colour- 
less, inodorous, bitter alkaloidal substance 
Obtained from the root of G. sempervirens. 
Gelse-mic acid, a crystalline substance 
obtained from the root of G. sempervirens. 

Gelt (golt), sb! rare. [- Ir, geilt a frenzied 
Derson.| A lunatic. SPENSER. 

Gelt (gelt), sb.* 1529. [- G. geld (pron. 
Belt).] Money; now only dial, "In Spenser 
perh. = gold. 

His whole army cryed out for g. ABP, USSHER. 

Gelt (gelt), ppl, a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
GELD v.) Gelded, lit. and fig. 

Gelt, obs. f. GELD sb., GILT. 

Gelt, var. GILT, young sow. 

Gem (dzem), sb. [- (O)Fr. gemme i= L. 
gemma bud, jewel; superseded the OK. 
adoption of the L. word, viz. gim(m), ME. 
zen 1. A precious stone of any kind, esp. 
M p cut and polished; a jewel. 2. transf. 
ee fij; esp. an object of rare beauty or 
Worth; the choicest part of (anything). 
49V playfully: Something greatly prized, à 
ore 1500. 3. A precious stone, bearing 

7,1 ened design in relief or in intaglio 
F D 14. A bud, esp. a leaf-bud —1818. 
Nd Zool. = GEMMA 2. 1832. 6. Printing. A 
and 9f type intermediate between Brilliant 

Diamond 1888. 7. U.S. A light muffin. 
coro tefal dames and gemmes of jolitie GAS- 
ulte a aiite cabinet. picture. . which will be 
rigin 5 . IRVING. 3. Antique Gems, their 

‘Gent ses, and Value (title) 1860. 

E (dzem), v. Infi. gemmed, gemming. 

U. prec.] fi. infr. To bud; trans. to 


put forth (a blossom, a fruit) -1747. 2, To 
adorn with or as with gems 1610, 3. (rans. 
To excavate for gems 1889. 

1. Mint. P. L, Vit. 325. 2. Gemmed with rubies 
1877. A coppice gemm'd with green and red 


TENNYSON. 

Gemara (gémürá) 1613, [- Aram. 
g*mürá completion.] The later portion of the 
Talmud, consisting of a commentary on the 
older part (the Mishna). Hence Gemar-ric a. 
pertaining to the G. 

||Gematria (gimé'trii). 1686. [- Aram. 
gimajryd — Gr. yewuerpía GEOMETRY,] A 
cabalistic method of interpreting the Hebrew 
Scriptures by interchanging words whose 
letters have the same numerical value when 
added. 

Gemel (d5emél). ME. [- OFr, gemel (later 
gemeau, mod. jumeau twin) i= L. gemellus, 
dim. of geminus twin; see -EL.] Tl. pl. Twins; 
pairs —1603. tb. attrib. or adj. Twin —1657. 
2. Her. in pl. Bars, or barrulets, placed 
together as a couple 1592. 3. A kind of 
double ring. Now Hist. Also g.-ring. Cf. 
GIMMAL. 1572. 4. A hinge. Now only in 
g.-hinge. 1536. 

Comb.: $.-hinge (Locksmithing), a hinge consist- 
ing of an eye or loop and a hook, var. (in all 
set ) tfGemew, gemow. 

[Geminal: a spurious word.] 

Geminate (d5e:minét). 1598. [~ L. gemi- 
matus, pa. pple. of geminare; see next, -ATE*,] 

A. adj. Duplicated, combined in pairs, twin, 
binate; as, g. leaves. Hence Ge-minately 
adv. 

B. sb. A doubled consonant (rec.). 

Geminate (dge-mine't), v, 1637. [— gemi- 
nat-, pa. ppl. stem of L, geminare, f, geminus 
twin; see -ATE*.] (rans, To double. 

Gemination (djeminé'-fen), 1597. [~ L. 
geminatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1, A doubling, 
duplication, repetition. b. The union of con- 
tiguous teeth 1859. 12. Rhet, The repetition 
of a word, phrase, or the like, for effect.—1000. 
3. Gram. a, The doubling of a consonant 
sound 1877. b. The doubling of a letter 1875. 

Gemini (dgeminai. ME. [~ L. gemini 
(pl. of geminus) twins.) 1. Astron. A constel- 
lation, otherwise *Castor and Pollux'; also 
the third sign of the zodiac, anciently identi- 
fied with this. 12. A couple, a pair; eap. in pl. 
form, a pair of eyes -1700. 3. A mild oath or 
exclam. vulgar. 1004. 

1. When. . the starry G, hang like glorious crowns 
Over Orion's grave TENNYSON. 2. Merry W, 11, ii. 
8. Hence Geminids pl. the meteoric bodies 
forming the star-shower that has its radiant point 
in G. var. Geminy. 

Geminiflorous (dse:mIni,fló*-ros), a. 1866, 
|f. L. geminus twin + flos, flor-.+ -oU8.] 
Having flowers in pairs. 

Geminous (d3e'minos), a. rare. 1646. [f, 
L. geminus twin + -0US.] Double; occurring 


in pairs. 
Gemma (dse:má). Pl. gemmae. 1770. 
[L.; see Gem.) 1. Bot. A leaf-bud, as dist, 


Tn mosses, etc.: A small 
cellular bulbel. 1880, 2. Zool. A bud-like 
growth upon animals of low organization, 
which becomes detached and develops into a 
new individual 1841, Hence Gemma:ceous 
a. pertaining to, or of the nature of leat- 
buds. 

Gemman (dgemién). Vulgar pronunc. of 
GENTLEMAN. 

+Gemmary. ME. 

ma; see GEM, -ARY'.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or concerned with 

iB —1682, 
FB. ab. An engraver of gems, a jeweller, ME. 
Vost): sec GEMMERY. 

Gemmate (dgemét), a. 1846. {= L. gem- 
matus adorned with jewels, f. gemma GEM; 
see -aTE*, and cf. next.) Bol. and Zool. Fur- 
nished with buds; reproducing by buds. 

Gemmate (dze'me't), v. 1623. [— gemmat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. gemmare put forth buds, 
sparkle with gems (in med.L. deck with 
gems) f. gemma bud, GEM; see -ATE?.) 
1a. trans, To deck with gems —1697. b. intr. 
To put forth buds; to propagate itself by 
buds 1846. 

Gemmation (dgemé*fon). 1760. [- Fr. 
gemmation, f. gemmer, f. gemme bud; see 


from a flower-bud. 


[7 late L. gemmariua, f. 


GENDARME 


ATION,] 1. Bol. a. The action of budding. 
b. The time when leaf-buds are put forth, 
€. The arrangement of buds on the stalk; 
also, of leaves in the bud, 2, Zool. Repro- 
duction by gemmwæ; the formation of a 
new individual by the protrusion und com- 
plete or partial separation of a part of the 
parent; budding 1836, 

Gemmeous (dge'mios), a. 1005. [f. L. 
gemmeus (f. gemma GEM) + -0U8] Of or 
pertaining to, of the nature of, or resembling 
a gem. G. Dragonet: the fish Callionymus 


tyra. 
tGemmery (dgeméri), Also gemmary, 

ETEN [f. GEM + -any! B. 2,] A jewel-house 

Gemmiferous (dgemi-féres), a. 1656, (f. L. 
gemmifer (f. gemma GEM) + -0U8; See -FEROUS, 
Of. Fr. gemmifére.] 1. Producing gems. 2. 
Producing a gemma or bud 1804. 

Gemmiparous (dgemi-piros), a. 1793. [f. 
mod.L. gemmiparus (f. gemma GEM) + -OU8. 
Cf. Fr. gemmipare (xvii).) a, Producing 
offspring by gemmation. b, Of or pertaining 
to gemmation. Hence Gemmi:parously 
adv. Also Gemmipa‘rity, the attribute of 
being g. 

Gemmule (dse-miul) 1845, [- Fr. gem- 
mule or L. gemmula little bud, small gem. 
dim. of gemma; see GEMMA, -ULE.] 1, Bot, 
a. = PLUMULE. 1844. b. One of the repro- 
ductive cells of eryptogams 1874. 2, Zool, A 
small GEM (sense 5) or gemma; spec. & 
ciliated embryo of one of the Celenterata ; 
an encysted mass of sponge-particles, from 
which new ones are produced 1845. Hence 
Gemmuli-ferous a. bearing gemmules, 

Gemmy (demi), a. ME. [f. GEM sb, + 
-Y'.] 1, Abounding in gems, covered or set 
with or as with gems. 2. Gem-like; glittering: 
1580. 

1. The g, bridle glitter'd free TENNYSON. Hence 
Ge:mmily adv. Ge:mminess. 

tGe:monies. 1598. [~ L, (scale) Gemonia; 
of unkn. origin.) Rom. Antiq. Steps on the 
Aventine Hill leading to the Tiber, to which 
the bodies of criminals were dragged to be 
thrown into the river, «Misapplied fig. for 
‘tortures’. 1683, 

Gemot(e (gémó*t). (repr. OE. gemédt, f. 
ġe- Y- + möt Moor.) Eng. Hist. A meeting; 
an assembly (in England before the Norman. 
Conquest) for judicial or legislative purposes, 
See also WITRNAGEMOT, 

\\Gemsbok (ge-mzbok). 1777. (Du. gemsbok 
prop. chamois = G., gemsbock, f. gemmae 
Cuamors + bock Buck.) 8, African name for 
a large antelope (Oryx capensis). 


Gemshorn (gemzhóun) 1825, [- G. 
gemshorn ‘chamois horn’; of. prec] An 
organ stop with tapering metal pipes, 


yielding a tone like that of a horn in quality. 

-gen (dzen), suffr, forming sbs; = Fr. 
-gene, repr. (ult.) Gr. -yes (f. yev- root of 
viywoüm. to be born, become, yévs kind, 
ote.; seo KIN) an adjective suffix meaning: 
(1) ‘born in a certain place or condition’, as 
in olxoyejs born in the house; (2) ‘of a 
(specified) kind’, as in évoyenfs of the same 
kind. The Fr. gène has two applications, both 
of which have been adopted in Eng. 

1. Chem. In Lavoisler's Traité de Chimie 
1789 the etymon of the suffix is said to be 
‘Gr. yelvoum, j’ongendre’. Hence the sense 
‘that which produces’, In Eng, -gène bo- 
came -gene, and later -gen, as in nitrogen, ete, 

2. Bot. The botanical use of -gène is due to 
De Candolle, and is merely a different 
application of the -gène used in chemical 
terms referred vaguely to a Gr. root meaning 
‘to produce, to grow’. The adja. endogène, 
exogene (De Candolle) became in Eng. endo- 
genous, exogenous; from these Lindley ¢ 1845 
formed the sbs. endogen, exogen; hence many 
analogous terms denoting classes of plants. 

Genappe (dsénm-p). 1858. [f. Genappe in 
Belgium, where first made.] A worsted yarn 
or cord of exceptional smoothness, used in 
the manufacture of braids, fringes, ete. 

Gendarme (safda-rm, dsendi-am). Pl. 
teens d'armes, tgensdarmes, gen- 
darmes. 1550. [ Fr. gendarme, a sing. formed 
from the pl. gens d'armes men of arms; hence 


GENDER 


a fresh pl. gendarmes. In mod. Fr. the form 
gens d'armes has only the historic sense.] 1. 
(Chiefly pl.) In the older French army, a 
horseman in full armour, having others 
under him; later, a mounted trooper. Now 
Hist. 2. A soldier, who is employed on police 
duties, esp. in France. Also fig. 1796. 3. 
attrib., in g. blue 1884. 

2. fig. Projecting pieces of rock, which are called 
gendarmes; apparently from their. .stopping 
travellers 1883. Hence Genda-‘rmery, -erie, 
gendarmes as a body; also attrib. 

Gender (d3e-ndoa), sb. [- OFr. gendre 
(mod. genre) - Rom. *genero, f. L. genus, 
gener-; see GENUS.] fl. Kind, sort —1784. 2. 
Gram. Each of the three (or two) gramma- 
tical ‘kinds’, corresponding more or less to 
distinctions of sex (or absence of sex), into 
which sbs. are discriminated according to the 
nature of the modifications they require in 
words syntactically associated with them; 
the property (in a sb.) of belonging to, or (in 
other parts of speech) of having the form 
appropriate to concord with, a specified one 
of these kinds. Also, the distinction of words 
into ‘genders’ ME. 

Mod. Eng. has ‘natural’ as opposed to ‘gramma- 
tical’ gender; i.e. nouns are masculine, feminine, 
or neuter according as the objects they denote 
are male, female, or of neither sex. For common, 
epicene g., see those was. 

3. transf. Sex. Now only joc. ME. t4. Oft- 
spring —1662. 

Gender (d3e-ndo1), v. [- OFr. gendrer — L. 
generare GENERATE.) 1. trans. To beget, en- 
gender (arch. ME. 12. intr. To copulate 
-1034. 3. trans. +To generate (heat, ete.) 
—1053; to engender (a feeling, etc.) (arch.) 
1450. 

Genderless (dse-ndoilés), a. 1887. [f. 
GENDER sb, + -LESS.] Without distinction of 
gender. 

Gene (dzin). 1913. Also gen, [irreg. f. Gr. 
ye- produce.] Biol. One of the factors or 
elements concerned with the development in. 
the offspring of hereditary characters. 

Genealogic, -al (dse:ni,lo-dsik, -àl, d5i-), 
a. 1577. [7 Fr. généalogique — Gr. yeveadoyixds, 
T. yeveaAdyos genealogist; see GENEALOGY, -I0, 
-ICAL.] That belongs to genealogy, or that 
traces family descent. 

Genealogical tree: a table of family descent under 
the form of a tree with branches. Hence Ge-nea- 
lo'gically adr. Earlier Ge:nealo-gical a. 1447. 

Genealogist (d5eni,w-lódgist, d5i-). 1605. 
If. GENEALOGY + -IST. Cf. Fr. généalogiste.] 
One who traces genealogies, or one interested 
in the study of them. 

Genealogize (dseni,-lódgoiz, dsi-), v. 
1602. [f. as prec, + -IZE. Cf. med.L. geneal- 
ogizare.] trans. To draw up a genealogy of; 
intr. to make out genealogies. 

Genealogy (dseni,mlódgi, d3i-). ME. 
[- (O)Fr. généalogie - late L. genealogia — Gr. 
yeveadoyla, f. yeveaAóyos genealogist, f. yeved 
race, generation; see -LoGY.] 1. An account 
of a person's descent from an ancestor or 
ancestors, by enumeration of the inter- 
mediate ancestors; a pedigree. Also transf. 
12. Lineage, pedigree, family stock —1549. 
+3. Progeny. STERNE. 4. The investigation of 
pedigrees as a branch of study or knowledge. 
TUCKER, 

Genera, pl. of GENUS, 

Generable (d5e:nérüb'l), a. 1450. [7 L. gene- 
rabilis that may produce, or be produced, f. 
generare; see GENERATE, -ABLE. Cf. OFr. 
generable.] That may be generated or 
produced, 

General (d5e-nérál). ME. [-(0)Fr. général — 
L. generalis, f. genus, gener- class, race, 
kind; see GENUS, -AL!.] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to all, or most, of the 
parts of a whole; completely or approxi- 
mately universal within implied limits; opp. 
to partial or particular. tb. Pe in 
common to various persons or things —1667. 
€. With collect. or pl. sb. All, whole. Obs. 
exe. in g. body. 1591. 2. Concerned with the 
whole; opp. to local, sectional, etc. ME. 3. 
Catholie, addressed to all 1611. 4, Preva- 
lent, widespread, usual ME. 5. Not specific- 
ally limited in application; applicable to a 
whole class of objects, cases, or occasions 
ME. b. True for a variety of cases; in later 
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use, true in most instances, but not without 
exceptions (opp. to universal) ME. c. Of a 
word, name, etc.: Applicable to each mem- 
ber of a class or genus, COMMON. Of a con- 
cept, notion, etc.: Including only what is 
common to the individuals of a class. 1551. 
6. Not restricted to one department. tAlso 
formerly: Widely accomplished. 1552. tb. 
Open, affable to all -1630. 7. Not belonging 
to, or confined to, a class; miscellaneous 
1639. 8. Comprising, dealing with, or directed 
to the main elements, features, etc. 1563; 
hence, wanting in details; indefinite, vague 
(opp. to precise) 1601. 9. Mil. Epithet indi- 
cating superior rank and extended command 
1576. b. Applied also to civil and legal 
functionaries, as afforney-, postmaster-g., etc. 
(see those wds.) 1591, 

LA f Battel 1659, Request 1665, peace ADDI- 
SON. Phr. G. average; see AVERAGE sb.* G. para- 
lysis: see PARALYSIS. b. So spake our g. Mother 
Mutt. c. The gen'ral sex shall suffer in her shame 
POPE. 2. Phr. G. chapter, council (see COUN: 
election (opp. to by-election). G. ticket (U 
system by which the whole list of candidates for 
the representation, e.g. of a state or city, is voted 
upon by the undivided body of electors (= Fr. 
scrutin de liste), G. Post: formerly, the post or 
mail that was sent from the G.P.O, in London on 
certain days (opp. to the local 'penny' or 'two- 
penny' post); hence the first delivery in the 
morning is still officially called the G.P. or General 
Post delivery. Also the name of a game. Also 
attrib. G. orders, the orders issued by the com- 
mander-in-chief. 3. The Generall Epistle of lames 
BIBLE 1011. 4. The g. taste 1752. A g. opinion 
PALEY. The theme of g. remark 1885. 5. After 
we had answered the g. questions, they began to 
be more particular DE For. The g. costs of the 
action 1890, Phr. G. confession, pardon (some- 
times also in sense 1), G, issue (Law): a plea or 
pleas importing an absolute and general denial of 
what is alleged in the declaration. b. I guess you 
are right there, as a g. rule LYTTON, c. The g. 
term. . Majolica 1875, 6. Phr. G. dealer, 
merchant, agent, etc. G. practitioner. G. servant: a 
maid-of-all-work. Taking away such a g. and 
onely man as Mr. Cheeke is ASCHAM. 7. Not very 
intelligible to the g. reader 1862. The g. public 
TYNDALL. Phr. General ship, where persona un- 
connected with each other load goods on board 
SMYTH. 8. A g. knowledge was all that could be 
expected 1860. 

Phrases. In g.: f(a) collectively, universally; 
1(b) in all respects; (e) generally ; opp. to in special, 
in particular; (d) as a general rule, usually. In 
the g.: generally; on a general view; in the main. 

B. sb. I. t1. The adj. used absol.: The total, 
the whole, or in weaker sense, the most part 
-1771. b. The public; the multitude (arch.) 
1601. 2. Something that is general; chiefly 
pl. Now rare (chiefly in antithesis to particu- 
lars, ete.) 1500. fb. That which is common 
to all. Tr. d Cr. 1. iii. 180. te, pl. Oxford 
Univ. = RESPONSIONS —1841. +3. Logic. = 
GENUS. -1705. +4. Painting Name of a 
neutral colour —1662. 5. Mil. Also as Fr. 
générale, generale. The first beat of the drum. 
for the assembly of all the troops 1706. 

1. The g. of people at his time of life My. 
D'ARBLAY. b. The Play..pleased not the Mil- 
lion, "twas Cauiarie to the Generall Haml. 1t. ii. 
457. 2. The deceitefull and wrangler walketh in 
generalles 1566. To whom I refer thee for generals 
and common news PENN. 5. The generale was 
beat at half-past four, the assembly at half-past 
five WELLINGTON. 

IL. 1. Eccl. The chief of a religious order 
1561. 2. Mil. A general officer (see A. 9); 
orig., the commander of the whole army, 
subseq. also any divisional commander. In 
mod. use, designating an officer as holding 
definite military rank (ie. the rank next 
below that of a field-marshal; untechnically 
extended to those of LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 
and MAJOR-GENERAL) 1576. Also fransf. and 
fig. b. A tactician, strategist 1615. c. The 
head of the Salvation Army 1882. +3. Naut. 

= ADMIRAL —1717. 4. collog. A maid-of-all- 
work 1884. 

2. Successe vnto our valiant Generall SHAKS. 
[Waterloo] was perhaps on both sides rather a 
PEASE Lugd ms SEELEY. fig. Rom. 

. V. iii. 219. b. Coi inly 
E Pairk rtez was certainly a great 
Generale: see GENERAL B. I. 5 sb. 


IIGeneralia (dsenéré'-li), sb. pl. 1832. [L. 
neut. pl. of generdlis, GENERAL q.) General 
principles. 


GENERALSHIP 


Generalism  (dse'nérüliztm). — 1809, 
GENERAL sb. + -ISM.] A general Statement, 

Generalissimo (dz lórülisimo), 1621. 
{It., superl. of generale GENERAL.) The sup: 
reme commander of a combined naval and 
military force, or of several armies in the 
field. Also transf. and fig. Hence ||Gemera. 
li-ssima, a female g. 

Generality (d3e:nére-liti), 1482, 
généralité — late L. 
GENERAL; see -ITY.] 

I. 1. The quality or fact of being general 
(see GENERAL a.); now chiefly, applicability 
to a whole class; also, vagueness, TFormerly 
also, prevalence. 2. quasi-coner, Something 
that is general; fa general class; a general 
proposition or statement; a general point; 
chiefly in pl. 1 3. The main body, the 
bulk of. (Now only with sb. pl. or collect.) 
tAlso, people in general. 1563, 

1. A method g. and power BREWSTER, 
The g. of a conc n TYNDALL. 2. Keep to your 
sounding generalities, your tinkling phrases 
HAZLITT. 3. Some were good scholars, but the g, 
dunces 1660, 

II. Special senses. 11. The dignity or office 
of general 1686, 12. The general staff of an 
army —1070. 3, Fr. Hist. A fiscal and ad- 
ministrative division of the kingdom of 
France, under an officer called général des 
finances or intendant 1030. 


Generalization (dse:nérüloizé"fon). 1761, 
[7 Fr. généralisation, t. généraliser; seo next, 
-ATION,| 1, The action or process of general- 
izing, i.e. of forming general notions or pro- 
positions from particulars. 2. quasi-coner, 
A general inference 1794, 3. The process of 
spreading over every part 1897. 

1. Hasty g. is the bane of all science 1876. 3; The 
g. of an Infective disease ALLBUTT. 


Generalize (dse'nérüloiz) v. 1751. [7 Fr. 
généraliser, t. général; see GENERAL, IE.) 
To make general. 1. trans. To reduce to 
general laws; also, to form a general concept. 
2. trans, To infer inductively from particu- 
lars 1705. 3. To draw general inferences from 
1828. b. Math. and Philos, To throw (& 
proposition, etc.) into a general form, in- 
cluding the particular case 1812. 4. infr. To 
form general notions by abstraction from 
particular instances; to arrive at general in- 
ferences 1785, 5. (rans. To render indefinite; 
to soften down the special features of 1800. 
6. To make general; to popularize. Also, A 
spread over a system or surface in general. 


1818. 
1. Generalizing those names, so as to make them 


t 
represent a class JAS, MILL. Causes which do no! 
admit of being generalized 1849. 2 d 
conclusion generalized from a great multi M the 
facts COLERIDGE. 3. Copernicus nere nni 
celestial motions. . Newton generalized tl BAT 
more 1828. Knowledge is experience gener i 
MILL. 5. Travelling tends to generalise : Tog 
off local habits, prejudices, [ete.] 1835. 6. 
the use of the potatoe 1824. je 
Hence Ge-neralizable a; capablo of beint f 
eralized. Ge-neralized ppl. a.; spec. | 
That has extended itself to the system in genera 
Ge'neralizer. 11d 
Generally (d5e:néráli), adv. MEN A 
ERAL a. + -LY*.] T1. So as to inti ity: 
a whole, collectively 1613. 12. Une Bo 
with respect to all or nearly all. at path 
at all. 31653. Hence b. For the Lec 
extensively ME. 3.Ina general Den bed 
opp. to specially ME. 4. As & B® 


commonly 1054. jely, 

1. Tam. Shr. 1. ii. 274. 2. Two [sacramenta] on 4 
as g. necessarie to salvation Bk. Com. n his 
A fact now g. received 1820. 3. E ve saking = 
lands to Richard, g. CRUISE. Pre’ dare d. 
‘in general’, 4. [Winds] from the lant 


s I- (O)Fr, 
generalitas, 1. generalis 


GEIKIE. . id it. a 
Generalness (dze'nčrălnės). E bs tact of 
prec. + -NESS.] The state, quality, 


being GENERAL. Now rare. 


: ES 
Generalship (dse‘nérilfip). anions of 
GENERAL sb. + -SHIP.] 1. tThe mmand. 2 
a general; also, conduct in Com’: general 


e, 1 
The office, or tenure of the office, 0 army; 
1610. 3. Skill in the management ore e 
strategy 1788; transf. skilful 

c indeed..at his 


1. Cicero. .laughs, 


oos f f 
BUR 4 
BROKE. 3. Hannibal gave grea 


GENERALTY 


LANGHORNE. transf. An artful stroke of g. in 
Trim to raise a dust STERNE. 

tGe:neralty. ME. [- OFr. *generalté, var. 
of generaulé, f. general; see GENERAL, -TY!.] 
= GENERALITY, in all senses —1676. 

Generant (dse‘nérant). 1665. [— generant-, 
pres, ppl. stem of L. generare, see next, 
-ANT.] B 

A. sb. That which generates; in Math. = 
GENERATRIX 1842. 

B. adj. Productive (rare) 1875. 

Generate (dse'nérét). ppl. a. 1509. [- L, 
generatus, pa. pple. of generare; see next, 
-ATR*.] Generated. 

Generate (dge-nére't), v. 1509. [- generat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. generare beget, etc., f. 
genus, gener- stock, race; see -ATE*] fl. 
trans. To beget, procreate, engender —1697. 
b. absol. or intr. To produce offspring. (Now 
rare.) 1626. 2. To bring into existence (sub- 
stances, animals, ete.)." Chiefly in pass. 1563, 
b. esp. To produce, evolve (steam, gas, etoc.; 
also heat, friction, etc.) 1791. €. Math. To 
produce or evolve (a line or figure); said 
chiefly of a point, line, or surface doing this 
by its own motion 1098, 3. To bring about, 
give rise to, produce 1626. 

1, b. Some Liuing Creatures g. but at certaine 
Seasons of the Yeare BACON. 2. A region where 
rain was generated TYNDALL. c. We know how a 
circle is generated 1864. 3. The love of killing 
game generates a sincere wish to preserve it 


KINGLAKE. Hence Generating ppl. a. that 
generates; ‘esp. (in mod, use) of electrical appara- 
us, 

Generation (d5enéré*-fon). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
génération — L. generatio, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] 

I. 1. The act or process of generating or 
begetting; —procreatio: propagation of 


species. b. The fact or manner of being be- 


gotten ME. Manner of descent; genealogy 
(rare) ME. d. Theol. The origin of the Son 
from the Father 1659. 2. Production by 


natural or artificial processes; often opposed 
to corruption (Aristotle's ¢80p¢) ME. 

1, Phr. Equivocal, spontaneous g., see the adjs. 
€. The book of the g, of Jesus Christ Matt. 1:1. d. 
Strange G. this? Father and Son Co-eval, two 
distinct and yet but one KEN. 2. Of the genera- 
cyon and cause of stone and metall, and of plantis 
and herbys 1519. The g. of happiness GODWIN, 
of heat 1863. 

IL That which is generated. tl. Offspring 
-1674; descendants —1704; produce (of the 
vine) —1505. 2. Offspring of the same parent 
regarded as a step in a line of descent from 
an ancestor; DEGREE. ME. 3. The whole 
body of individuals born about the same 
period; also, the time covered by the lives of 
these. (A generation is usually computed at 
thirty years.) ME. 14. Family, breed, race; 
class, kind, or set of’ persons 1727. 
ae family party, consisting of three generations 
y 3. Why doth this g. seek after a sign Mark 
Teh The hopes of the rising g. JOHNSON. 4. 
T Y Mothers of my g.: what's she, if I be a Dogge 
Timon. 1.i. 205. They could not brook the fighting 
Pognjunction with this wicked g. [the Irish] DE 


Generationism (dsenéré^foniz'm). 1864. 
K prec. + -ISM.] The doctrine that not only 
he body but the soul comes from the 
Parents; called also traducianism. 
Generative (dzeněrětiv), a. ME. [- (0)Fr. 
fénératif or late L. generativus (Boethius), f. 
Ceneta i See GENERATE v., -IVE.] Pertaining 
E) Eeneration; having the power or function 
5 Eenerating (see the vb.); productive. 
CU: -generatiue of sedition SPEED. 
^ ee: (dae-néré'tog). 1646. [— L. gene- 
"lor, f. as prec.; see -oR 2. In mod. techn. 


Uses f. GENERATE v.] 1. One who generates or , 


begets. 2. That, which generates or produces} 
rdc apparatus for producing gases, steam, 
tone ctricity 1704. 3. Mus. The fundamental 
1895 of a series of harmonies or of a chord 
gogneratrix (daenéré"triks). 1657. [7 L. 
f dit AE fem. of generator; see prec., -TRIX.] 
line female parent —1813. 2. Math. A point, 
oder surface conceived as producing by its 
reg n à line, a superficial or a solid figure 
Co. 1840. 3. = GENERATOR 2. 

ae (dgéne-rik), a. 1676. [— Fr. géné- 

(Descartes, tr. Gr. yenxés, Aristotle), 


D 
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1. L. genus, gener- GENUS; see -I0.] Belonging 
to a genus or class; applied to a large group 
or class of objects; general (opp. to SPECIAL or 
SPECIFIC); esp. in g. character, name, term. 
Also absol. So Gene-rical a. generic, general. 
Gene'rically adv. with reference to genus. 
Gene-ricalness (rare). 

Generification (dsene:ifike-fon). 1897. 
If. L. genus, gener- GENUS + -FICATION.] 
Logic. (See quot.) 

E abstraction which carries, up species into 
era, is called. .G., or, more loosely, - 
isation SIR W. HAMILTON. oS; AFORA 

Generosity (dsenérgsiti ME. [- 
générosité or L. generositas, f. generosus; see 
next, -ITY.] 1. Nobility of birth or lineage. 
Now only arch. 2. +High spirit, nobility of 
conduct. Now only: Willingness to forgive 
injuries; magnanimity. 1623. 3. Liberality in 
giving; munificence 1677. 4. pl. Instances of 
generosity (senses 2, 3). rare. 1047. 

1. The Virginians especially lay claim to this g. 
of ere LOWELL. 2. G. is never a characteristic 
of political party warfare SIR T. MARTIN. 

Generous (d5e'néres), a. 1588. [- (O)Fr. 
généreux — L. generosus noble, magnanimous, 
f. genus, gener- GENUS; see -0Us.] 1. Of noble 
lineage; high-born. Now only arch. tb. Of 
animals; Of good breed —1781. 2. Of actions, 
character, ete.: Appropriate or natural to one 
of noble birth or spirit; hence, tgallant; mag- 
nanimous 1588. b. Of persons: fHigh- 
spirited, gallant; magnanimous 1623. tc. Of 
animals: Spirited (rare) 1661. 3. Liberal in 
giving, munificent 1696; transf. of land: Rich 
1858. 4. Furnished liberally; hence, abun- 
dant, ample 1615. b. Of diet: Ample and 
rich; strengthening. Also of colour: Rich, 
full. 1833. 5. Of wine, etc.: Rich and full of 
strength; invigorating 1630. +6. Of remedies: 
Vigorous 1077. 

1. Most g. sir SHAKS, b. A g. race of horses 
GIBBON. 2. This is not g., not gentle SHAKS. This 
g. disposition to defy control Scorr. b. So g. a 
conqueror GIBBON. €. A g. creature a horse is 
FULLER. 3. He was himself g. as a giver, parting, 
indeed, with that which did not altogether belong 
to himself 1882. 4. Strong liquors. .in g. portions 
1790. b. The glow of g. colour KINGLAKE. B. It 
[metheglin] is a most g. liquor FULLER. Hence 
Ge'nerous-ly adv., -ness. 

Genesial (dgéni-siàl), a. 1882. [f. GENE- 
SIS + -AL'] Pertaining to generation; as, 
genesial cycle. So Gene'siology, the science 
of generation. 

Genesis (d3¢"nesis). OE. [- L. genesis — 
Gr. yéexs generation, creation, nativity, 
horoscope, name of the O.T. book in LXX, 
hence in Vulgate, f. *yev-, base of ylyvecda be 
born or produced.] 1. The first of the books 
of the Old Testament, containing the 
account of the creation of the world. (So 
named by the Gr. translators.) 12. Astrol. 
Nativity, horoscope —1052. 13. = SYNTHESIS 
(orig. with reference to geometry, opp. to 
analysis; see Aristotle Eth. Nic. 111. iii) 71074. 
4. Origin, mode of formation or production 
(freq. in mod. usage) 1604. tb. Math. = 


GENERATION —1720. 
4. The g. of our Clothes-Philosopher CARLYLE. 


-genesis, repr. Gr. yéveas (see GENESIS), 
in compounds denoting modes of generation, 
as abiogenesis, biogenesis, parthenogenesis, etc. 

Genet (d5e'nét). ME. [- OFr. genete (mod. 
-elle) — Arab. jarnayt.] 1. A kind of civet-cat, 
a native of Southern Europe, Western Asia, 
and Africa, The common species (Genetta 
vulgaris or Viverra genetta) is found in the 
south of France. 1481. 12. pl. Genet skins as 
fur for garments —1694. b. The fur of the 
genet; also, any imitation of this 1882. 

Genet, obs. f. JENNET. 

tGene'thliac. 1584. [ult. — Gr. yeda- 
xés belonging to one's birth or birthday (= 
yevtOros, f. yevéðàn, f. *yev- bear, bring forth).] 

A. adj. Relating to the casting of nativities; 
also, to a birthday —1093. 

B. sb. 1. One who calculates nativities (so in 
L. and Gr.) -1844. 2. pl. = GENETHLIALOGY; 
also, horoscopes —1755. 3. A birthday ode 
1687. 

Genethliacal (dgenéplorákál) a. 1613. [f. 
as prec. + -AL!.] = GENETHLIAC a. Hence 
Genethli-acally adv. 


\|Genethliacon  (daeneplorükon). 1589. 


GENIAL 


[L. — Gr. yeveOAcaxdy, n. sing. of -vaxds; Bec 
GENETHLIAC.] A birthday ode. 

Genethlialogy —(dsenépliwlodsi) Also 
-ology. 1050. [- Gr. yeveddadoyla (L. gene- 
thliologia), f. yeveO\cadoyetv cast nativities; 
see GENETHLIAC, -LOGY.] The science of 
casting nativities. 

tGenethliatic. [- Gr. yee n. pl. of 
yerdddos of or belonging to one's birthday; 
Bee GENETHLIAC, -ATIC,] = GENETHLIAC 8b, 1, 
DRUMM. OF HAWTH. 

Genetic (d5éne-tik), a. See also GENETICS. 
1831. [f. GENESIS; after antithesis, antithetic, 
ete.] 1. Pertaining to, or having reference to, 
origin. § 2. Occas. misused for: Generative, 
productive (= Gr. yewnruós) 1838. 3. quasi- 
oi (pl.) The principles or laws of origination. 
1872. 

1. Phr. G. affinity, connection, relation(ship) 
(Biol.): one that results from a common origin, 
G. definition (Logic): one which defines a thing 
‘as in the progress to be, as becoming’. var. 
Gene-tical a. (in senses 1, 2); falso = SYNTHETIC. 
Hence Gene'tically adv. with respect to genesis 
or origin. 

-genetic (see prec.), suffix forming adjs. 
corresp. to sbs. in -genesis and -geny, as bio- 
genetic, etc. 

Genetics. [pl. of GENETIC used as sb., 
after politics, ete.; see -108.] "That part of 
biological science which is concerned with 
the study of heredity and variation. BATE- 
SON. 


Genetrix, genitrix (dse'nitriks). Now 
rare. 1500. L. genetrix, genitrix, fem. of 
genitor; see GENITOR*, -TRIX.] A female 


parent, a mother. Also fig. 

Geneva’ (d3ini-vai). 1700. [- Du. genever, 
assim, to next in form and pronunc. = OFr. 
genevre (mod. geniévre) i= *jeniperus, for L. 
juniperus JUNIPER. Cf. GIN sb.*] A spirit 
distilled from grain, and flavoured with 
juniper berries; made in Holland, and also 
called Hollands, formerly Hollands Geneva, 
(Often with capital G by confusion with 
next.) 

Geneva? (d5inivà) Name of a town in 
Switzerland, used attrib. or quasi-adj. with 
sense ‘belonging to, made or originated at 
Geneva’; often with reference to Calvinism, 

Geneva bands, clerical bands resembling those 
worn by the Swiss Calvinist clergy. Geneva 
bible, the Eng. translation of the Bible first 
printed at G. in 1500. Geneva convention (sce 
CONVENTION). Geneva Cross, a red Greek cross 
on a white ground, used in war time as a badge 
under the G. convention. Geneva gown, a black 
gown such as was worn by the Calvinist clergy 
when preaching. tGeneva hat, a hat of the style 
distinctive of the Puritan clergy. 

Genevan (d3ini'viin), tGene-vian, 
If. prec. + -AN, -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Geneva; esp. 
Calvinistic 1573. 

B. sb. A native of Geneva; also, one who 
adheres to the doctrines of Geneva, Hence 
tGene'vanism, Calvinism. 

Genevese (dsenivi-z). 1050. [f. as prec. + 
-ESE.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Geneva 1800. 

B. sb. A native of Geneva. (Not now in- 
flected in pl.) var. tGenevois sb. 

Genial (d5i'niàl) a.' 1566. [- L. genialis 
nuptial, productive, joyous, pleasant, f. 
genius; see GENIUS, -AL'.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to marriage, nuptial; also, generative. Now 
rare. 1500. 12. Of or pertaining to a feast; 
festive 21762. 3. Conducive to growth (const. 
to); now chiefly, pleasantly warm, mild 1647. 
Also fig. 4. Cheering 1746. 5. Sympathetic- 
ally cheerful, jovial, kindly 1746, 16. Pertain- 
ing to ‘genius’ or natural disposition; 
natural—1850. 7. Of, pertaining to, or marked 
by genius (see GENIUS 5, and cf. G. genial, 
genialisch) 1827. 

1. Phr. G. bed = L. lectus genialis, The bridale 
bowre and geniall bed SPENSER. The g. Angel 
(i.e. the angel presiding over marriage or genera- 
tion) MILT. 2. G. cups MILT. 3. The Soil was not 
G. to the Seed 1705. To seek a more g. climate 
1834. 5. A great broad-shoulder'd g. Englishman 
TASC 6. So much I feel my g. spirits droop 
MILT. 

Genial (dgénoifil), a.* 1831. [f. Gr. yéveov 
chin (f. yéws jaw = L, gena) + -AU'.] Anat. 
Of or pertaining to the chin; = MENTAL a.*; 
as, g. process, tubercle. 


1564. 


GENIALITY 


Geniality (d3inie-liti). 1609, [f. GENIAL 
a.t + -MY after late L. genialitas.] The 
quality of being GENIAL; sympathetic cheer- 
fulness, good-nature; mildness (of air, etc.). 

Genialize (dsi-niileiz), v. 1849.  [f. 
GENIAL a. + -IZE.] trans. To impart geni- 
ality to. 

Genially (d3iniaili), adv. 1661. [f. as prec. 
+ -Ly*,) fl. By genius or nature; naturally. 
GLANVILLE. 2. In a genial manner; pleasant- 
ly; kindlily 1751. 

2. This g. garrulous Fellow of Oriel LOWELL. So 
Genialness = GENIALITY. 

Genian (d5énorán), a. 1885. [f. as GENIAL 
G,* + -AN.] Anat. = GENIAL a.* 

Geniculate (doéni-kinlét), a. 1668. [- L. 
geniculatus, f. geniculum knee, knot or joint, 
dim. of genu knee; see -ATEt] Nat. Hist. 
Having knots or joints like a knee; bent 
like a knee; as, a g. ganglion. 

Geniculate (d5éni'kiüle't), v. 1623. [- geni- 
culat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. geniculare 
bend the knee, f. L. geniculum; see prec., 
-ATE*.] To bend like a knee; to form or be 
formed into joints. trans. and intr. Hence 
Geni:cula‘tion, tgenuflexion; the state of 
being geniculated; concr. à kneed part or 
process. 

Genie (daini) 1655. [- Fr. génie — L. 
genius.) 1. ta. A tutelary spirit —1702. b. A 
JINNEE (see GENIUS 2) 1748. 2. a. Natural 
bent. (Common in A, Wood.) 1662. fb. A 
person of genius —1087. 

2. a. But his g.. led him in the pleasant paths of 
Poetry Woop. 

enii, pl. of GENIUS. 

fGenio. 1609. [- It. genio — L. genius 
GENIUS.] = GENIUS 2, 3, 4, and 6. —1710. 

Genio- (dsénoi'o), comb. f. Gr. yéveov (see 
GENIAL a,*), with sense ‘pertaining to the 
chin or lower jaw and —’. 

eni-o-glossal [see GLOSSAL] a. = next; -hy-o- 
glossal a., pertaining to the chin, the hyoid bone, 
and the tongue; -hy-oid [see HYOID] a., pertain- 
ing to the chin and to the hyoid bone; also absol. 
quasi-sb. = genio-hyoid muscle; -me'ntal [see 
MENTAL’) a., pertaining to the lower jaw and the 


chin. 

Genip (d5enip) W. Indian. 1756. [perh. 
short for next.] aitrib. in genip-tree, a 
name of Genipa americana, N.O. Rubiaccw; 
also applied to similar trees of the N.O. 
Sapindacew, esp. Melicocca bijuga and 
paniculata. 

Genipap (dse'nipsp). 1613. (app. a native 
name.] The fruit of Genipa americana. 

\Genista (daéni'stá). 1625. [L., var. of 
genesta (Virgil, Pliny).] Bot. A plant of the 
genus (N.O. Leguminose) represented by 
Dyer's Broom or Greenweed (G. tinctoria); 
including, according to some, the Common 
Broom (Cytisus scoparia). 

Genital (dse'nitál). ME. [- (O)Fr. génital 
or L. genitalis (n. sing. and pl. as sb.), f. 
genitus, pa. ppl. of gignere beget; see -AL'.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to animal generation. 

B. sb. The forgan or (pl.) organs of genera- 
tion, usually of the male ME. 

\|Genitalia (daenité^lià), sb. pl. 1876. [L., 
n. pl. of genitalis adj.;see prec.] — GENITALS, 
see prec. B. 

Geniting, obs. f. JENNETING. 

Genitival (dgenitoi-val), a. 1818. [f. next 
+ -AL'.] Belonging to the genitive case; as, 
a g. termination. 

Genitive (dze'nitiv). ME. [- (O)Fr. génitif, 
-ive or L. genitivus, -iva (gene-), f. genil-, 
pa. ppl. stem of gignere beget, produce; see 
-IVE. Genitivus casus is a rendering of Gr. 
yevud) mtns ‘case of production or origin'.] 

A. adj. 1. G. case: a grammatical form of 
sbs., etc., used to denote that the person or 
thing signified by the word is related to an- 
other as source, possessor, or the like. 12. 
Pertaining to generation —1656. 

1. There is no g. case in the Persian SIR W. 
JONES. 

B. sb. = genitive case; also, a part of speech 
in Dn Cea 620. i 

ie Cumulative or Double G., i; 

English combination, where both the Ja eM 
"s are retained, as ‘that boy of Norcott’s’ EARLE. 

Genito- (dse-nito), mod. comb. f. L. geni- 
lalis genital, used in terms which refer to the 
genital organs in conjunction with other 
parts of the body, as g.-crural, -urinary, etc. 
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fGenitor', genitory. Chiefly pl. ME. 
[= (O)Fr. génitoires pl., suffix-variant (-oRY*) 
of synon. tgenilaire(s, tgenitailles, génitures; 
see GENITAL, GENITURE.] A testicle; pl. the 
testicles, but in later use = genitals 1708. 

Genitor* (dgenitór) Now rare. 1447. 
[- L. genitor begetter, f. *gen- base of gignere 
beget. The earliest forms are — (O)Fr. géni- 
leur.] A male parent, father; in pl. = 
parents. 

fGeniture. 1548. [~ (O)Fr. géniture or L. 
genitura, f. as prec.; sce -URE.] 1. Begetting, 
generation; birth —1759. 2. Astrol. Nativity. 
horoscope —1819. 3. Offspring, product —1698. 
4. The generative seed of animals —1083. 5. 
pl. = Genitals 1548. 

Genius (d3i-nids). Pl. -ii (-iəi), -iuses. 
1513. [- L. genius attendant spirit, inclina- 
tion, appetite, (rarely) intellectual capacity, 
f. *gen-, base of gignere beget, Gr. ylyveoða: 
be born, come into being.] 1. The tutelary 
god or attendant spirit allotted to every per- 
son at his birth, to preside over his destiny 
in life; also, the tutelary spirit of a place, 
institution, etc, (Now only in sing.) tb. 
After L. use: This spirit as propitiated by 
festivities; hence, one's appetite —16093. c. 
The personification of something immaterial, 
e.g. of a virtue, a custom, ete. Hence transf. 
a person or thing fit to be this. 1597. 2. A 
demon or spirit in general. Now chiefly in 
pl. genii, as tr. Arab. jinn (see JINN). 
(In sing. repl. by GENIK.) 1590. 3. ta. 
Characteristic disposition; inclination; bent 
—1804. b. Prevailing character or spirit (of a 
nation, age, language, law, eto.) 1639. c. The 
associations or suggestions (of a place) 1523. 
td. Of material things, diseases, cto.: The 
natural character, inherent tendency —1747. 
4. Natural ability; quality of mind 1649; 
natural aptitude (and inclination) tło, for 
1643. 5. (Only in sing.) Native intellectual 
power of an exalted type; extraordinary 
capacity for imaginative creation, original 
thought, invention, or discovery. Often con- 
trasted with talent. 1749. 6. One who has 
great, little, etc. ‘genius’ (sense 4); one who 
has a ‘genius’ (sense 3); one endowed with 
coe (sense 5) (now only geniuses in pl.) 
1647. 

1. Vnder him My G. is rebuk'd, as it is said Mark 
Anthonies was by Cæsar SHAKS. Phr. (A person's) 
good, evil g.: the two spirits (also an ), good 
and evil, attendant on every person throughout 
life. Hence transf. of a person who powerfully in- 
fluences another for good or evil. c. He was the 
very G. of Famine SHAKS. 2. They mock even the 
G. of Socrates as a feigned thing STANLEY. 3. a. 
My g. is always in extremes JOHNSON. b. The G. 
of the Age BOYLE, of Tragedy BENTLEY, of the 
British Constitution ADAM SMITH. 4. The Squire 
whose active g. [etc.] LYTTON. Walton had a g. 
for friendships LOWELL. 5. G. always imports 
something inventive or creative 1783. G... 
means transcendent capacity for taking trouble, 
first of all CARLYLE. 6. That g. [Inigo Jones] 
H. WALPOLE. Phrase. ||genius lodi IL. = 
‘genius of the place'] the presiding deity oi 
spirit (see sense 1); but often in sense 3 c. 

Genoa (d3e-no,i). 1615. [- It. Genova, the 
Fr. form of which, Génes, is repr. by JEAN.] 
The name of a city of Italy. Used attrib. in 
G. cake, a rich currant cake with almonds 
on the top; G. treacle (see TREACLE). Also 
absol. = G.-velvet. 

Genoblast (d5e-noblast). 1877. (f. Gr. yévos 
offspring + -BLAST.] The bisexual nucleus of 
the impregnated ovum. Hence Genobla:stic 
a. 


Genocide (dsemoseid). 1944. [f. Gr. yéos 
Tace + -CIDE2.] Annihilation of a race. 

Genoese (dseno,i-z). 1553. [f. GENOA + 
-ESE, after It. Genovese.] A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to Genoa 1756. tvar. Geno-an. B. 
absol. and sb. The G. (pl.): the Genoese people. 
var. Genovese a. and sb. 

Genouillere (3onuy(r ME. [- Fr. 
genouillére (OFr. genoillier, -ére), t. genou 
knee (OFr. genoil, genouil).] 1. A flexible 
piece of armour for covering the knees. 2. 
Fortif. That part of the interior slope ot the 
eee immediately below the embrasures 

llGenre (5anr). 1816. [Fr., = kind; see 
GENDER.] 1, Kind; sort; style. 2. A style of 
painting which depicts scenes and subjects 


GENTILE 


of common life 1873. 3. attrib. as g.-piece, oto, 
1849. 

Gens (dsenz). Pl. gentes (dse-ntiz). 1847, 
[- L. gens, f. *gen-, base of L. gignere beget, 
produce.] ig. A clan, or sept; ù 
number of families having a supposed com. 
mon origin, a common name, and common, 
religious rites. Hence as transl. Gr, yéws 
and applied to any similar group of families, 

Gens d’armerie, Gens d’armes, var. ff, 
GENDARMERY, GENDARMES. 

Gent (dsent), sb. 1564. [Short for GENTE- 
MAN.] = GENTLEMAN; now vulgar, exo. as 
applied derisively to men of the class who 
use the word; now frequent in tradesmen’s 
notices, 

; M: audiences of shop-boys and flashy gents: 


tGent (dent), a. ME. [- OFr. gent i= pop. 
L. *gentus for cl. L. genitus born, hence; 
well-born, noble, etc. Cf. GENTLE.] 1. Noble, 
high-born; having the qualities attaching to 
high birth —16' 2, Graceful, elegant, shape: 
ly; neat —1824. 

1. Jesu so gente ME. 2. He lov'd,.a Lady g. 
SPENSER. 

Genteel (d5enti). 1599, [A re-adoption of 
Fr. gentil, which had become GENTLE. In 
educated use, slightly sarcastic or playful.) 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to the gentry, Obs. 
or arch. 1028. 2. Appropriate to persons of 
quality 1599; suited to the station of a gentle- 
man or gentlewoman 1002. 3. Having the 
habits characteristic of superior station; in 
early use, tpolished, well-bred. (Now chiefly 
touched with sarcasm.) 1048. tb, Of be- 
haviour: Polite, obliging -1814. 4. Of persons: 
Gentlemanly or ladylike in appearance; well- 
dressed. (Now vulgar, exc. as depreciatory.) 
1029. 5. Elegant, graceful. Obs. of immate- 
rial things. 1678. 

1. Thomas Wyatt. .of an ancient and gentile 
family Woop. 2. The genteelest. dinner. .I have 

PEPYS. Conversation 1766, accomplish- 
ments 1801. A g. ntenance V, KNOX. 3. 
Zimri and Cosbi,.g. Sinners M. HENRY. The 
straits of g. poverty 1 5. His countenance 
beautiful; his limbs g. and slender HUME. 

B. sb. A genteel person; a gentleman, Obs. 
exc. occas. 1075. Hence Gentee-lish a, some 
what g. Gentee'l-ly adv., -ness. 

Gentian (dge'nfon) OE. [- L. gentiana 
(sc. herba), so called, according to Pliny, after 
Gentius, a king of Illyria; see -IAN.] 1 erat 
plant belonging to the genus Gentiana (i : 
FkLWORT) ; esp. G. lutea, the officinal vu 
tian which yields the gentian-root of Ps 
pharmacopeia. Fringed g. = 6. hend 
Also transf. of other orders and gil 
2. attrib., as in g.-blue, tos pee n 
tonic principle extracted trom g^ DR 
worts, Lindley's name for N.O. Genf 
acea. 


to the. 
H Gentiana:ceous a. of or belonging 0 
since Qentina Sonta mic a. pertaining Io 
derived from the g., as gentianie acid; 
(also t-ine) = gentianic acid. - 
Gentianal (dse"nfonil), a. 1846. NU 
+ -ALM] Of or pertaining to the gen! 


dL 
Gentianella (dgemfone'ld), 1058. ioe 
acaulis 


2 
dim. of gentiana GENTIAN; see -EL^- 
nse blue colour. 


$ 


for species of gentian, esp. Gentiana 
bearing flowers of an inte 
Gentil, obs. f. GENTEEL, Gata n 
Gentile (d3e-nteil, ~ : 
of the same family, ane apes 
heathen, pagan, t Fr f 
Em, f. dried base of gignere begeti ^ 
-ILE. al 
A. Laj. I. Senses derived from ero i 
(dae-ntoi). Usu. with capital G- "*yigh 
pertaining to any or all of then 
nations, +2. Heathen, pagan ~~” 
II. Senses derived from cl. L. 
1. Pertaining to or indicating & $^. 
tribe. Now rare. urges Of or pel 
o gentes 1846. ci 
E There a in every gens oF family sP° | 
o L From A. I (asentaiD- (oration 
capital G.) 1. One of any non-Je Dose 
ME. (Similarly by Mormons i ow 
*Saint'.) 2. A heathen, à pagal dis i> 
ME. tb. spec. Of a Hindu, as 
Moslem -1727. 


tock 
d- race, SUO 


jal f 


GENTILESSE 


1. No more shalt thou by oracling abuse The 
Gentiles MILT. 

Il. From A. IT. (dge-ntil). 1. Gram. A part 
of speech indicating the locality or nation to 
which anything belongs 1612. 2. Rom. Law. 
A member of the same gens 1875. 

1. The words Italian, American..are gentiles 


1889. 

Gentilesse (dse:ntiless). Now arch. ME. 
[- (O)Fr. gentillesse, f. gentil; see GENTLE, 
ss*.] 1. Courtesy, politeness, good breed- 
ing. 2. Elegance. CHAUCER, 

Gentilic (daenti lik), a. 1604. [- late L. 
gentilicus heathen, f. eccl. L. gentilis; see 
GENTILE, ta. Heathen; var. tGenti:- 
lical. b. Tribal, national. 

fGe-ntilish, a. 1550. [f. GENTILE + -ISH'.] 
origin, or character; 


Of Gentile nature, 
heathenish —1051. 


M.] 1. Heathenism, 
paganism; a heathen belief or practice. Now 
only occas., as opp. to Judaism. tb. concr. 

Heathendom —1654. 2. The bond uniting 
the members of a gens (rare) 1847. 

Gentil 1 (dgentili-fal), a. 1611. [f. L. 
gentilicius (national, in eccl. L. pagan) + 
-AL'] 1, Peculiar to a nation; national 1650. 
ining to a gens or family 1611. 
ing to gentle birth. [? f. 
= GENTILESSE.] 1816. var. 
Gentili-tian (in sense 1). 

Gentilitious (d3entili-Jos), a. 1613. [f. as 
prec. + -0U8.] fl. Pagan (rare) 1613, 2. = 
GxNTILITIAL 1. 1646, 3. = GENTILITIAL 2; 
hence, hereditary (1 Obs.) 1646. 

Gentility (dentiliti. ME. [In Branch I 
7 (O)Fr. gentilité, f. gentil; see GENTLE, -ITY. 
In Branch II eccl. and med. L. gentilitas 
heathenism, paganism, has been at least 
contributory.] 

elation to GENTLE, GENTEEL. 1. 
l th; honourable extraction. Also 
quasi-personified. tb. coner, Gentlefolks, 

Also The g. 22. c. The heraldic status of a 
gentleman 1642. 2. The quality of being 
gentle (in manners, status, ete.), or genteel 
1588. b. quasi-personified. Also in pl. Gen- 
teel people: also, marks of gentility. 1840. 

1. G. has long since confuted Job's Aphorism, 
Man is born to labour 1659. 2. There is nothing 
80 vulgar as g. 1872. b. Shabby g. O. W, HOLMES. 

IL In relation to GENTILE. fl. Heathen- 
ism, paganism —1650; fconcr. heathendom, 
heathen people —1582. 2. Relationship be- 
tween members of the same gens; tthe gens 
itself 1577. 

Gentilize (dge-ntiloiz), v.' arch. 1981. [f. 
Fr. gentil GENTLE + -zE.] 1. trans. To make 
gentle or gentlemanly. tb. intr. To g. it: to 
eae gentleman —1613, 12. trans. To lenify 

679, 

Gentilize (dze-ntiləiz, dse-ntoiloiz), wv.* 
1503. [f. GENTILE + -TzE.] 1. inr. To live 
like a Gentile or heathen. 2. trans. To make 
gentile, paganize 1827. 
goendil-: see GENTEEL, GENTIL-, GENTLE, 

Gentiopicrin (dsentiopi-krin). 1875. [f. 
foie: comb. f. GENTIAN + Gr. mxpds + -IN*.] 

‘hem. ‘The bitter principle of gentian, a col- 
ourless crystalline glycoside’ (Syd. Soc. Ler.). 
,Gentisic (daenti-sik), a. 1838. [Arbitrarily 

> GENTIAN; seo -10.] Chem. In g. acid = 
gentanio acid. So Ge-ntisate [-ATE], a salt 

this acid. Ge-ntisin [-IN], a synonym of 

8. or gentianie acid. 

n Gentle (dsexnt^ [- (O)Fr. gentil high-born, 
an ne (in mod.Fr. pleasant, kind, agreeable) 
Rr gentilis belonging to the same gens or 

ock, (Rom.) belonging to a good family; sce 
also GENTEREL, GENTILE. ] 

Pa adj. 1. Well-born; belonging to a family 
due onn; Orig. — moble, but afterwards 
Ner ABD a lower degree of rank. Also in 
mu. s laving the rank of *gentleman', and 
sube ore entitled to bear arms. Obs. exc. in 
DRE and simple, and in Comb. b. Of ex- 
Gln breed or spirit; now only in gentle 
xo Lor) Falcon ME. te. Of things: Noble, 
Hon lent (rare) —1556. 2. Of birth, ctc.: 
ERAS belonging to the class of 

ntlemen’ ME. b. Of occupations, etc.: 
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Suitable for one of gentle birth 1592. 3. 
Noble, generous, courteous, polite. Now 
only arch. ME. b. Used in polite or con- 
ciliatory address, or in compliment, Obs. 
exc. arch. in ‘Gentle Reader’. 1500. 4. Of a 
tree, etc.: Cultivated (opp. to wild). Now 
rare. ME. Of an animal: Tame, easily 
managed 1532. +5. Not harsh or irritating to 
the touch; soft, tender; pliant, supple -1769. 
6. Not violent or severe 1563; not rough 1593; 
not harsh 1605; mild 1576. 7. Of a slope: 
Gradual; not steep 1697. 8. Used advb. = 
GENTLY (esp. in compar.) 1601. 

1. Noble men and gentile ne bered nout packes 
ME. G.and Staple: Squire and Groom BARHAM. 
b. A Lion saw I late.. Vpon the g. beast to gaze 
it pleased me SURREY. c. That gentil text 
CHAUCER. 2. His birth being admitted as g., gave 

access to the best society in the county 
Scorr. b. The g. craft (joc.): t(a) shoemaking; 
(b) angling; similarly the g. art, now often used 
transf. 3. [Robin Hood] The gentlest thief that 
ever was FULLER. b. You g. Romans SHAKS. 4. 
We marry A gentler sien to the wildest stock 
SHAKS. 6. As when the Woods by g. Winds are 
stirr’d DRYDEN. The g. voice of Peace COLLINS. 
A g. River 1791. A g. heat 1816. G. methods 
Scorr. A g. aperient 1835. You have grown g. 
to me and have left off scolding JOWETT. 8. Hee 
put it by thrice, everie time gentler then other 
Jul. C. 1. ii. 231. 

B. sb. 1. One who is of gentle birth or rank 
(rare in sing.; Obs. in pl. exc. arch.) ME tb. 
Used in polite address —1641. 2. = FALCON- 
GENTLE. 1776. 3. A maggot, the larva of the 
flesh-fly or blue-bottle, used as bait by 
anglers 1578. 

1. b. Gentles I would entreat you a courtesie 


Gentle (dseznt], v. ME. [f. prec.] fl. 
irans. To ennoble —1630. 2. To render mild 
or pleasant (rare) 1651; to break in (a horse, 
etc.) 1735; to mollify (a person) 1795. 

1. Be he ne're so vile, This day shall g. his Condi- 
tion SHAKS. 

Gentlefolk, -folks (dse:xnt'lfo"k, -fó"ks). 
1504. [f.as GENTLE a. + FOLK. The sing. is 
recent.] Persons of good position and 
family. 

The Queene's Kindred are made gentle Folkes 
SHAKS. 

Gentlehood (d5e-nt’lhud). 1860. [See 
-HO0D.] Position or character attaching to 
gentle birth. 

Gentleman (dse:nt'Imén). ME. [f. GENTLE 
+ MAN, after OFr. gentilz hom (mod. gentil- 
homme).) 1. A man of gentle birth; prop., 
one entitled to bear arms, though not noble, 
but also applied to any person of distinction. 
Now chiefly Hist. b. Used as a complimen- 
tary designation of a member of certain. 
societies or professions 1537. 2. spec. A man. 
of gentle birth attached to the household of 
the sovereign or of a person of rank 1463. 
3. A man of chivalrous instincts and fine 
feelings ME. 4. A man of superior position 
in society; often, a man of money and leisure. 
In recent use often a courteous synonym for 
‘man’. 1583. b. In pl. (also in sing.) a polite 
term of address without reference to rank 
1579. c. In legal documents, a person who 
has no occupation 1862, 5. In contemptuous 
or joc. uses; esp. old g. = old fellow, spec. the 
devil; my g. = ‘the fellow’ 1622. 

1. Early in the 11th century the order of ' gentle- 
men’ as a separate class seems to be forming as 
something new FREEMAN. b. A gentellman of the 
Inner Temple 1537. Gentlemen of the faculty 
1768. 2. The PRAES of the kynges housholde 
and the gentylmen of the Erles housholde 1520. 
+G.-pensioner, now G.-at-arms: one of forty gentle- 
men who act as guards or attendants to the 
sovereign on state occasions. G. at large, ta g. 
attached to the court but without specific duties ; 
hence joc. one who is out of work. 3. Who so is 
vertuous..he is penti bycause he doth As 
longeth to a gentilman ME. 4. The rich "Trades- 
man..laid the Tradesman down and commenc’d 
G. DE Fog. b. Your name, honest G. SHAKS. 5. 
But afterwards..the copy of my Gentlemans 
countenance was quickly altered MABBE. You 
gentlemen's gentlemen (= valets) are so hasty 


SHERIDAN. $ 
br The g. in black velvet: a mole (a Jacobite 
phrase, referring to the belief that the death of 
William III was caused by his horse's stumbling 
over a mole-hill). G. of fortune: a pirate. Gentle- 
man's (-men's) agreement; an agreement binding 
in honour, but not enforceable at law (orig. U.5.). 
Hence Gentlemanhood, the position or 


GENUFLEXION 


character of a g. Gentlemanism, the state of 
being a g., the affectation of gentlemanfiness. 
Ge'ntlemani:ze v, to make into a g. Gentle- 
manship, gentlemanhood; the office of a g. (-in- 
waiting, etc.), 

Gentleman-co-mmoner. 1087. [See 
COMMONER 5.] One of a privileged class of 
undergraduates formerly recognized in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Gentleman-farmer. 1749. A country 
gentleman engaged in farming, usually on 
his own estate. 

Gentlemanlike (dse-nt'Imienloik). 
|f. GENTLEMAN + -LIKE.] 

A. adj. Appropriate or natural to a gentle- 
man 1557; resembling a gentleman 1581, 

m. adv. After the fashion of a gentleman 
~1606. 

Gentlemanly, ME. [See -ty'.] A. adj. 
1. Having the character, behaviour, or 
appearance of a gentleman 1454, 2. Natural 
or appropriate to a gentleman 1581. 

B. adv. As befits a gentleman, Now rare. 
ME. Hence Ge-ntlemanliness, the attri- 
bute of being g. 

Gentleman-u:sher. 1485. A gentleman 
acting as usher to a person of superior rank. 
G.-usher of the Black Rod (see BLACK ROD). 

Gentleness  (dsent'lenés. ME. |f. 
GENTLE + -NESS.] fl. The condition of being 
GENTLE a, (sense 1) 1071. 2. {Good breeding, 
courtesy, affability; kindliness, mildness 
ME. 3. The condition of being gentle (in 
other senses of the adj.); freedom from harsh- 
ness or violence, ete. 1614. 

Gentleship (d3e-nt’lfip).  [-sHm.] The 
condition or quality of being a gentleman. 
ASCHAM, 

Gentlewoman (dze:nt'lwumăn). ME. (f. 
GENTLE a, + WOMAN.) 1. A woman of good 
birth or breeding. 2. A female attendant 
(orig. a gentlewoman by birth) upon a lady 
of rank. Now only Hist. ME. 

Gently (dse-ntli), adv. ME. [f. GENTLE 
a.  -LY*.] In a gentle manner (see GENTLE 
a.); also used as an expression of remon- 
strance. 

OR a and bred TENNYSON. G., Mr, Testy 


1542, 


Gentoo (denti), sb.’ and a, 1638. [Anglo- 
Indian — Pg. gentio GENTILE] 

A. sb. 1. A Hindu, opp. to a Moslem, 2. 
The language of the Gentoos 1098. 

B. attrib. (adj.) Of or pertaining to the 
Gentoos 1686. 

Gentoo (denti), sb.* 1860. [perh. a use of 
prec.] A kind of penguin frequenting the 
Falkland Islands. Also G. Penguin. 

Gentrice. Obs. exc. arch. (Sc.) ME. [7 OFr. 
genterise, var. of gentelise nobility, kindness, 
f. gentil GENTLE + ise -ICE.] 1. Gentle birth. 
2. Gentle or honourable feeling ME. 3. 
Gentility. Scorr. 

Gentry (dsemntri. ME. [prob. alt. of 
GENTRICE by assoc. with tgentlery.] 1. Rank 
by birth (usu., high birth). Obs. exc. arch. 
b. The quality or rank of gentleman (arch.) 
1447. tc. Good breeding; also, courtesy, 
generosity —1595. 2. People of gentle birth 
and breeding; the class to which they belong; 
now spec. the class immediately below the 
nobility 1585. 3. Playfully or contemptuous- 
ly: People, folks 1717. 

1. To presume. upon. .birth and G. 1047. b. 
His g. sits as ill upon him, as if he had bought it. 
with his penny OVERBURY. €. True gentrie they 
have put to flight 1595. 2. Grave G, ofestate and 
name WORDSW. 3. These crusty g. W. IRVING. 

Genty (dsenti) a. Obs. exc. Sc. 1721. 
[var. of tgentee — Fr. gentil; see JAUNTY.] 
Neat; graceful; gentecl. 

\|Genu (dsi-niu). 1854. [L.; = ‘knee’.] 
Anat. Name for a knee-like bend in various 
organs of the body. Hence Ge-nual a. of or 
pertaining to the g. Genuant a. (Her.) 
kneeling. Ge-nuclast (Surg.), an instrument 
for breaking down adhesions in the knee- 
joint. 

Genuflect (dse-niuflekt), v. 1630. [~ eccl.L. 
genuflectere, f. L. genu knee + flectere bend.] 
intr. To bend the knee, esp. in worship. 
Hence Genufle-ctory a. of or pertaining to 
genuflexion or kneeling. var. Genufle-x. 

Genuflexion, genuflection (dgeniufle:k- 
fon). 1526. [— eccl.L. genuflerio, f. L. genu 


GENUINE 


knee + flerio bending, f. flectere bend. See 
FLEXION.] The act of kneeling or bending 
the knee, esp. in worship; also Surg. as à 
curative measure in popliteal aneurism. 

Genuine (d3eniwjin), a. 1596. [- L. 
genuinus, f. genu knee; the orig. ref. was to 
the recognition of a new-born child by a 
father placing it on his knees; later assoc. 
with genus race; see -INE'.] fl. Natural, not 
acquired, native 1712. 2. Pertaining to the 
original stock, pure-bred 1728. 3. Not 
spurious; AUTHENTIC. (The 18th c. distinc- 
tion between genuine and authentic is not well 
founded.) 1661. 4. Being as represented; 
real true, not counterfeit, tunadulterated 
1639. b. Properly so called 1682. 

1. This g. blemish 1644. 2. [A bull-dog] of a pure 
and g. breed T. MEDWIN. 3. Two volumes more. . 
indubitably g. JOHNSON. 4. Natural Religion in 
its g. simplicity BUTLER. b. A g. son of the sea 
SCORESBY. Hence Ge-nuine-ly adv., -ness. 

Genus (d3i-nos). Pl. |&enera (dse-néri). 
1551. [- L. genus birth, race, stock.] 1. 
Logic. A class or kind of things which in- 
cludes subordinate kinds (called SPECIES) as 
having certain attributes in common; a 
general concept. (One of the five PREDIC- 
ABLES, q.v.) 2. Zool. and Bot. A classificatory 
group comprehending (one or) a number of 
species possessing certain common struc- 
tural characters distinct from those of any 
other group. Also transf. 1608. 

The genus ranks next under the family or sub- 
family and above the species; it is sometimes. 
divided into sub-genera. The generic and specific 
names (always in Latin or considered as Latin) 
together form the scientific proper name of an 
animal or plant, the generic name standing first 
and being written. with an initial capital. 

3. Mus. Each of the three scales in ancient. 
Greek musie 1708. 4. gen. A kind, class, 
order, tribe, etc. 1049. 

1. Highest g. (L. summum genus), one which does 
not become a E sid of a higher g.; opp. to sub- 
altern g. The Highest G. in any special science is 
the general class, ‘comprehendiag all the objects 
Whose properties that science investigates 
MANSEL, 

-geny, sufiz = mod. Fr. -génie, added to 
Gr. stems to form sbs. with sense ‘mode of 
production (of something specified)’ as in 
anthropogeny, eto. 

Genyplasty (dse-niplesti). 1857. [f. Gr. 
yévvs jaw, cheek + -PLASTY.] Med. An opera- 
tion for restoring the cheek. 

Geo- (dsi-o-, d3i,Q--), repr. Gr. yew, comb. 
f. Gr. yf earth. ge-oblast [-BLAST], ‘a plu- 
mule which in germination rises from under- 
ground, such as that of the Pea' (GRAY); 
gerobota-nical a., of or pertaining to geo- 
graphical botany; $e:ochro'nic a., of or 
pertaining to geological time; &e:ocy-clic a., 
of or pertaining to the revolutions of the 
earth; also, circling the earth periodically ; 
geo:dyna-mic, -al a., of or pertaining to 
the (latent) forces of the earth; ge:oi-so- 
therm, an underground isotherm; ge:o- 
naviga‘tion, navigation by dead reckoning 
—opp. to Ce#lo-navigation; geo‘nomy, the 
science of the physical laws relating to the 
earth; ge:ophy-sical a., relating to the 
physics of the earth; geo phy gics pl., the 
physics of the earth; ge:osele-nic a., relating 
to the earth and the moon; ge:osta-tic [Gr. 
orankós] a., suited to bear the pressure of 
earth, as a geostatic arch; &e:osta-tics pl., 
‘the statics of rigid bodies’ (Cent. Dict.); 
gerotecto-nic, -al a., of or pertaining to the 
structure of the earth; structural; ge:o- 
thermal a., of or pertaining to the internal 
heat of the earth; so ge:othe-rmic a.; 
fe:thermo-meter, an instrument for 
measuring terrestrial heat, esp. in mines and 
artesian wells. 

Geocentric (d3i,ose-ntrik), a.(sb.) 1667. 
(f. GEO-; see CENTRIC. Cf. Fr. géocentrique. 
Opp. to HELIOCENTRIC.] 1. Referred to the 
earth as a centre; considered as viewed from. 
the centre of the earth; as, the g. latitude, 
longitude, place, etc. of a planet 1686. 2. 
Having, or representing, the earth as centre; 
also fig. 1696. 3. sb. An adherent of the geo- 
centric theory 1607. 

2. In the universe of being the difference be- 
tween a heliocentric and a g. theory is of. .small 
moment M. PATTISON. Hence Geioce-ntrically 
adv, Geoce-ntricism, the g, theory. 
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Geocronite (d3i,o"kronoit). 1844. [f. GEO- 
+ Gr. Kpóvos Saturn (in alehemy assoc. with 
lead) + -Ir&' 2 b.] Min. A sulphide of lead 
and antimony. 

Geodeesia: see GEODESY. 

Geode (dsi-o"d). 1676. [- L. geodes (Pliny) 
— Gr. yeúðns earthy, f. yñ earth. Cf. Fr. géode.] 
A nodular stone, containing a cavity usually 
lined with crystals or mineral matter. b. 
The cavity itself; also, any similar formation 
1849. Hence Geo:dic a. of, pertaining to, or 
resembling a g. Geodi-ferous a. 

Geodesy (dsiodési) 1570. [- mod.L. 
geodesia — Gr. yewSawia, f. daiew divide; sec 
GEO-, -Y*. Fr. géodésie is later (xvm).) ta. 
Land surveying 1855. b. In mod use: That 
branch of applied mathematics which de- 
termines the figures and areas of large por- 
tions of the earth's surface, and the figure of 
the earth asa whole 1853. So tGeodesian, a 
land-surveyor. Hence Geode'sic a. of or 
pertaining to g.; sb. a geodesic line. Geo- 
de-sical a. = prec. adj. Geo'desist, one 
versed in g. 

Geodetic (dziode-tik). 1074. [f. mod.L. 
geodetes — Gr. yewSalrys land-surveyor; see 
-I0.) 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to geodesy 1834. 

Phr. Geodetic line: the shortest ‘ible line that 
can be drawn from one point of a surface to an- 
other, the plane of curvature of which will be 
everywhere perpendicular to the surface. 

B. sb. 1. A geodetic line (see A. quot.) 
1879. 2. in pl. form Geodetics = Groprsy. 
(Dicts.) 

Hence Geode-tical a. of or pertaining to geo- 
desy. tGeode'tically adv. 

Geoduck (dai-odpk). 1883. [perh. Amer. 
Indian.] A large edible clam (Glycineris gene- 
rosa) from the Pacific coast of the . 

Geogeny (dsíoedaéni). 1855. [f. GEO- + 
“GENY. Of. Fr. géogénie.] That branch of 
geology which treats of the formation of the 
earth's crust. Hence Geoge'nic a. pertain- 
ing to g.; earth-forming. 

Geognost (dsijgnost) 1804. [- Fr. 
géognoste (Werner, 1802), f. Gr. yew- GRO- + 
yeéorms one who knows.) One versed in 
geognosy. Hence Geogno'stic, -al a. of or 
patang, to geognosy. Geogno:stically 

v. 


Geognosy (dziọ-gněsi). 1791. [- Fr. 
géognosie, f. Gr. yew- GEO- + yous know- 
ledge.] 1. A knowledge of the structure of 
the earth, its strata, and their relative posi- 
tion. Often = GEOLOGY. 2. a. A knowledge 
of the natural position of minerals in parti- 
cular rocks, and of the grouping, distribution, 


and relations of those rocks 1811. b. Local 
geology 1839. var. Geo-gnosis. 
Geogony (dsiogóni) 1828. [f. Gr. yew- 


GEO- + yoia production.] The theory of the 
formation of the earth. Also, an account of 
this. Hence Geogo"nic, -al a. of or pertain- 
ing to g. 

Geographer (d5i,o-gráfoi). 1542. [f. late L. 
geographus (— Gr. yewypddos, Sec GEO-, -GRA 
+ -ER' 4; see -GRAPHER.] One who is ve 
in, or writes upon, geography. var. tGe-o- 
graph. 

Geographic (dsi,ogri-fik). 1610. [- Fr. 
géographique or late L. geographicus — Gr. 
‘yeurypadixds, Í. yearypádos; see prec., -IC.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to geography; of 
the nature of geography. Now rare. 

Phr. Geographic latitude: the angle made with the 


plane of the equator by a perpendicular to th 
surface of the earth at any point. 


B. sb. pl. Geographics (rare), geographical 
Science; ta treatise on this 1610. 

Geographical (d3ijogre-fikal), a. 1559. 
[f. as prec.; see -ICAL.] = GEOGRAPHIC a. 
P GANT Cal mile a Tereno; of length = 1’ of 

n the E ce "phic- 

Pp equator. Hence Geogra-phic. 

Geography (d3i,e-grifi). 1542. [- L. 
geographia (partly through Fr.) — Gr. 
yewypadia; see GEO-, -GRAPHY.] 1. The science 
that describes the earth’s surface, its form 
and physical features, its natural and poli- 
tical divisions, its climates, productions, etc. 
Also transf. b. The subject-matter of geo- 
graphy; the range or extent of what is 
known geographically 1737. 2. A treatise on 
this science 1559. 


GEOMETRICIAN 


1. Phr. Mathematical, 
terranean g. = GEOLOG 


like; see GEO-, -0ID.] A geometrical solid, 
terrestrial sphe- 
roid, but having the surface at every point 
perpendicular to the direction of gravity, 
Hence Geoi-dal a. i 

Geolatry (dsi,o litri) rare. 1860. [f, Gro- 
+ -LATRY.] Earth-worship. 

Geologic (d55,0lo-dsik), a. 1799. [f. Gro- 
LOGY + -10.] Of, pertaining to, or derived 
from geology (now used mainly as an epi- 
thet of things forming part of the subject- 
matter of the science, e.g. a geologic epoch, 
as dist. from geological). Also transf. So 
Geolo-gical a. H Geolo-gically adv, 

Geologist (dsi,e-ld st). 1795. [f. Gro- 
LOGY + -IST.] One versed in geology. yars, 
Geo-loger (now rare), Geolo-gian (now 
rare). 

Geologize (dsioloódsolz), v. 1881. [f. 
GEOLOGY + -IZE.] 1. infr. To make geologi- 
cal researches, 2. trans. To examine geologi- 
cally 1 

1. During Midsummer geologized a little In 
Shropshire DARWIN 

Geology (d5iolodsi) 1735. [- mod.L. 
geologia; see GEO-, -LoGY.] fl. The science 
which treats of the earth in general -1755. 
2. The science which investigates the earth's 
crust, the strata which compose it, with their 
mutual relations, and the successive changes 
to which their present condition and posi- 
tions are due 5. b. The geological fea- 
tures of a district 1816. 

Geomalism (dsí,oaliz'm). 1884. If. Gr. 
yew- GEO- + óucAós level + -ISM.] Biol. The 
tendency of an organism to grow symmetric- 
ally in a horizontal plane. So Geo'maly. 

Geomancy (dsiomu:nsi). ME. [7 med.L. 
geomantia (Isidore); see GEO-, -MANOY. Cf. 
Fr. géomancie ).] ‘Phe art of divination by 
means of lines and figures, formed orig. by 
throwing earth on some surface, and later by 
jotting down on paper dots at random. 
Hence Ge-oma:ncer, also Ge-omant (rare), 
one who practises g. 

Geomantic (d5i,omre-ntik). 1590. [= med. 
geomanticus geomancer, f. geomantia; Bee 
pre 10.) 
PA. adj. Belonging to geomanoy; var. Geo" 
ma-:ntical. e 

+B. sb. A geomancer -1052. Hence Geo 
ma'ntically adv. L 

Geometer (dsi,o-mitoi. 1483. [= lato ; 
geometra, for cl. L. geometres — Gr. d 
land-measurer, f. yew- GEO- + pud dn, 
surer.] 1. One who studies, or is skillet pes 
geometry. 2. The name of a class d 
pillars (so called from their walk) 18 e 

Geometric, -al (d5i,ome:trik, -àl), pur Gr. 
[= (O)Fr. géométrique — L. geom 

wperpixds, f. yewuerpns; See Prec., “Ir 4 
1. Pelonsing to geometry; determined oret. 
structed according to the methods sn ot 
metry. 2. That works by the me 
'eometry (rare) 1682. k " of 
I. 4 Geometrical cubit, foot mile, pace: MEAs, 


length, some of which are app. EXE) miles, 1 
graphical computation (1 degree i). Geomel 


mile = 1,000 paces, 1 pace = ih 
figures, formerly restricted to those, whos 
struction involved only the strai P echanical 
circle, all other curves being called | 


isually ratio Ka whieh is 


i to 
127:8 P 
uantities is constant, as l:9: "s meis ® 
Geometrical spider, a spider WH cone iret 
web of geometrical form, Geomel iy wi 
*one whose opening is down its 
each step is supported by one pr 
the wall or partition’ (Gwilt). Ge» 
tracery in which the openings ar de g. 
form (circles, trefoils, etc.). 2+ e-trically adt. 
Laputa KANE. Hence Geom 
vars. t Geometral, +Geometrial. 1483. [a 
ora) 


a series in 


Geometrician (aziomėtri fan) 
OFr. geometricien, f. scone see - 
metricus (see prec.) + -ien TAS? 


GEOMETRID 


1. One who studies geometry. Now rare. 
12. One who measures the earth or land 
-1676. var. {Geometrian (rare). 

Geometrid (dai,ométrid) 1865. [f. L. 
Geometra mod. name for a genus of moths + 
-1p*.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the family of moths 
of which Geometra is the typical genus; see 
GEOMETER. 

B. sb. A moth of this family. So Geome-- 
triform a. 'resembling in form a moth of 
the family Geometridze* (Cent. Dict.). 

Geometrize (ds3i,o-métroiz), v. 1658. [f. 
GEOMETRY + -IZE.] intr. To work by geo- 
metrical methods; trans. to form geometric- 


ally. (Cf. Plato's phrase del yewperpeiy tov 
Gedy.) 

Knowing that God geometrizes eternally DE 
QUINCEY. 

Geometry (d5i,9-métri). ME. [— (0)Fr. 
géométrie — L. geometria — Gr. yewperpia; see 
GxO-, -METRY.] 1. The science which in- 


vestigates the properties and relations of 
magnitudes in space, as lines, surfaces, and 
solids. (At first regarded as a practical art, 
and mainly assoc. with Architecture.) 12. 
The art of measuring ground —1621. 

Geophagy (d3i,ofüdsi). 1850. [f. GEO- + 
-PHAGY.] The practice of eating earth; also 
Geo:phagism. So Geo'phagist, one that 
eats earth. 

Geophilous (d5i,o-filos), a. 1854. [f. mod.L. 
Geophilus (see GEO-, -PHIL) + -0US.] Zool. and 
Bot. Belonging to one of the genera named 
Geophilus or Geophila. 

Geoponic (d3iope-nik). 1608. [- Gr. 
yewmovixds, f. yewnóvos husbandman; see -10.] 


A. adj. Relating to the cultivation of the 
ground. joc. countrified. 1663. 

B writer on agriculture. SELDEN. 
2. ience of agrieulture or hus- 


bandry; « treatise on this 1608. 

Hence Geopo'nical a. So Geo'pony, agri- 
culture. 

Georama (dsi,orü-mà). ? Obs, 1847. [- Fr. 
géorama, f. Gr. yf, earth + ópaua view. Cf. 
CYCLORAMA, PANORAMA.] A French inven- 
tion, in the shape of a hollow sphere, ex- 
hibiting a complete view of the seas, lakes, 
rivers, and mountains on the earth's surface. 

Geordie (da3Q-1di). Se. and. m. dial. 1786. 
Idim. of GEoRGE.] fl. (Fellow) G.: a guinea 
-1893. 2, a. A coal-pitman 1876. b. A collier- 
boat 1884. c. Miner’s name for George 
Stephenson’s safety-lamp 1881. 

George (d3@1d3). [- L. Georgius — Gr. 
Teópyws, à saint who suffered martyrdom in 
the reign of Diocletian, Adopted as patron 
of the Order of the Garter, and recognized as 
patron saint of England from the time of 
Edward III.] 

I, Saint George. 1. A cry formerly used by 
English soldiery 1504. 2. St. George's day: 
April 23. Sf. George's Cross: an upright and 
à horizontal bar of red, crossing each other in 
the centre. 1611. 


1, God, and Saint G 
Bese and Saint George, Richmond and Victory 


IL. George. 1. The jewel of the Order of the 
Garter, with a figure of St. George armed, on 
horseback, encountering the dragon 1506. 12. 
slang. A coin bearing the image of St. George; 
a half-crown; also, (yellow) G., a guinea -1812. 
3. A brown loaf. ? Obs. 1755. 4. By George 
f plore, Jor, fore G.); an exclam, or mild oath 

Comb. tGeorge-noble, a gold coin worth 65. 8d. 

Georgette (d5o1dge-t). 1919. [Fr., f. the 
name of Mme. Georgette, a French modiste.) 
A thin silk dress-material, Also g. crêpe. 
Georgian (d30-adgidn), a.' 1787. [f. George 
" -IAN.] 1, Belonging to the time of the four 
Gorges, Kings of Great Britain 1855. 12. 

- planet — GEORGIUM SIDUS —1812. 

(C eorgian (dsj-adsiün), a.* and sb. ME. 

Georgia + -AN.] 

e "dj. 1. Belonging to Georgia, in the 
Toe its inhabitants, or their language 
TE 2. Belonging to Georgia, one of the 

nited States of America 1762. 
cB. sb. 1. A native, or the language, of 
Eh orgia in Asia ME. 2. An inhabitant of the 

ate of Georgia 1741, 
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Georgic (d30-1dgik). 1513. [- L. georgicus 
ae yewpyixds, f. yewpyés husbandman; see 
A. adj. Relating to agriculture. Obs. exc. 

semi-joc. 1711. 

B. sb.. #1. A husbandman (rare) 1703. 2. 
pl. a. The science of land-culture 1802. b. 
The title of Virgil's poem on husbandry, in 
four books; hence occas. in sing, a poem deal- 
ing with rural oceupations 1513, So Geo-r- 
gical a. (now rare), agricultural. 

Georgium Sidus (ds)-ndsióm soi-dJs). 
1788. [mod.L. Georgium, n. of Georgius 
GEORGE + sidus star.] One of the greater 
planets (now called Uranus), so named by its 
discoverer, Sir W. Herschel, in honour of 
George III. 

Geoselenic, -static, etc.: see GEO-. 

Geosynclinal (d3z,osinkloi-nal). 1873. [f. 
GEO- + SYNOLINAL.] Geol. 

A. adj. Forming a large depression in the 
surface of the earth, from the lowest point of 
which there is a gradual rise to either side. 
The opposite is geanticlinal. 1879. 

B. sb. A geosynclinal depression. 

Geotic: see GoETIO; a Spurious Word. 

Geotropic (d3i,otro-pik), a. 1875. [f. next; 
see -10.] Bot. Pertaining to, marked by, or 
of the nature of, geotropism. Hence Geo- 
tro-pically adv. 

Geotropism (d3i,0-trdpiz'm). 1875. [= G. 
geotropismus (A. B. Frank, 1808), f. Gr. yew- 
GEO- + rpomj turning + -ISM. Hence Fr. 
géotropisme.| Bot. A term for the phenomena 
of irritability shown by various parts of 
plants in relation to the action of gravity. 

Positive g.: the tendency (of roots, etc.) to grow 
towards the centre of the earth. Negative g.: the 
tendency (of stems, etc.) to grow away from the 
centre of the earth, So also Geo-tropy. 

Gephyrean (daefiri-àn). 1881. [f. mod.L. 
Gephyrea sb. pl. (f. Gr. yédupa bridge) + -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Gephyrea, a 
class or group of the Vermes or worms. 

B. sb. A worm of this class. 

+Gepoun, var. of GIPON. 

Gerah (g-rü). 1534. [- Heb. géràh.] Heb, 
Anlig. A Hebrew coin and weight, the 
twentieth part of a shekel. Exod. 30:13. 

Geranin (daéré-nin) Also -iim. 1864. 
|f. next + -IN'.] An astringent principle ob- 
tained from Geranium maculatum. 

Geranium (dséré'-nidm). 1548. [- L. 
geranium — Gr. yepáwov, f. yépavos crane; see 
-IUM.] 1, A genus of herbaceous plants (N.O. 
Geraniacez), growing wild in temperate 
regions, and bearing a fruit similar in shape 
to the bill of a crane; a plant of this genus or 
its flower. 2. A plant of the genus Pelar- 
gonium (N.O. Geraniacew), natives of 8. 
‘Africa, of which many varieties are culti- 
vated in Great Britain 1760. 3. U.S. Pharm. 
The rhizome of G. maculatum. used as an 
astringent 1854. 

Geratology (dzerātę-lðdzi). 1884. [f. Gr. 
yfipas, ynpar- old age + -LoGY.] "The science of 
the phenomena of decadence, esp. in a 
species of animals approaching extinction. 

Gerbe (d351b). 1698. [- Fr. gerbe wheat- 
sheaf.] t1. A wheat-sheaf 1808, 2. Something 
resembling a sheaf of wheat; esp. à kind of 
firework. Also transf. 

Gerbille (d35'abil). Also gerbil. 1849. 
- Fr. gerbille — mod.L. gerbillus, dim. of 
gerbo JERBOA.] Any animal belonging to the 
genus Gerbillus. 

Gerbo, obs. f. JERBOA. 

+Gere. See also GARE sb. ME. [Of unkn. 
origin; superseded by tgare (XVID.] A tran- 
sient fit of passion, feeling, fancy, or the like 
1609. 

These loveres in hir queynte geres CHAUCER, 

Gere, obs. f. GEAR. 

Gerent (dgi*rént). rare. 1576. [— gerent-, 
pr. ppl stem of L. gerere manage; see 
-ENT.] 

A. sb. A manager, ruler. Also attrib. 

B. adj. Bearing, carrying. (Diets.) 

Gerfalcon (dgoafQ:lkón, -fo:k'n). Also 
tier-, t&yr-, t&ierfalcon, etc. ME. I- OFr. 
gerfaucon (mod. gerfaul) — Frankish *gér- 
falco (G. ger-, gierfalke) ~ ON. geirfdlki, the 
first element of which is obscure; see FALCON.] 
Orig., a large falcon, esp. one used to fly at 


GERMAN 


herons; now, any large falcon of the north- 
ern regions; esp. the white gerfalcon of Ice- 
land (Falco islandus). 4 

fGe-rful, a. [f. GERE + -FUL.] Changeful, 
fitful; wayward. CHAUCER, So fGe'rish. 

Gerland, Gerlond, obs. ff, GARLAND. 

Germ (d35am), sb. 1644, [7 (O) Fr. germe t= L. 
germen sprout.] 1. That portion of an organic 
being which is capable of development into a 
new individual; a rudiment of a new organ- 
ism. (In mod. use, germ- often signifies the 
female reproductive element, as opp. to 
sperm-. 2. ta. The ovary -1829. b. The 
seed (lil. and fig.) 1823. 3. In early use, 
vaguely, the ‘seed’ of a disease, In mod. use, 
a micro-organism or microbe, esp. one which 
causes disease 1803. 4. fig. That from which 
anything springs or may spring. Zn g.: in a 
rudimentary form. 1777. 

1. Mr. Bonnet supposes. .that all the germs of 
future plants. . were really contained in the first g. 
PRIESTLEY. The germes of existence contained 
in the earth MALTHUS, 4. Thereby to eradicate 
every germe of liberty 1777. 

Comb.: $.-cell, the first nucleated cell that 
appears in the impregnated ovum, after the re- 
ception of the spermatozoon and the disappear- 
ance of the germinal vesicle; also g.-cellule; "cup, 
a gastrul -gland, one that produces germs; 
-layer — germinal layer; -membrane — BLAS- 
TODERM; -plasm, the protoplasm peculiar to a 
g. or ovum; -polyp, a polyp produced by germ- 
ination; -pore, the place of exit for the tubular 
outgrowths from the spore at the time of germina- 
tion; -shield, the shield-shaped spot which is the 
first rudiment of the dorsal portion of the embryo; 
called by Haeckel the notaepis; ~stock, the part 
of the body from which budding takes place in 
certain animals; -theory, ‘the theory of the 
origin of many diseases in the morbific influence 
of certain fungi, which are introduced into the 
organism by means of their germs or spores’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lez.) -tube, the tube-like growth 
emitted from a spore in germination; -vesicle = 
germinal vesicle. 

Germ (d3óam), v. 1483. [orig. — Fr. germer, 
f. germe; now, f. GERM sb.) intr. To put forth 
germs or buds. Now only fig. 

Germain(e, obs. f. GERMAN a, 

German (d35-amin), germane (daoamé'«n, 
435-ame'n), a. and sb.* ME. [7 (O)Fr. germain 
(in OFr, also * brother") :- L, germanus genu- 
ine, real (as sb. germanus brother, germana 
sister).] 

A. adj. Y. Closely akin. 1. ‘Own’ (brother 


or sister). Obs, exc. in BROTHER-, SISTER- 
GERMAN, 2. = ‘First’ or ‘own’ (cousin). 
Obs. exe. in COUSIN-GERMAN. ME, 3. 


Closely related; akin —1657, 4. Closely con- 
nected; relevant 1602, 

3. Timon IV, iii. 344, 4. The phrase would bee 
more Germaine to the matter: If we could carry 
Cannon by our sides Haml. v. ii, 105. 

II. Genuine, true, thorough. Obs. or arch. 
ME. 

Sincere, germane and true learning 1642. Hence 
Germacnely adv. 

+B. sb. One sprung from the same stock; a 
brother, a near relative —1004. 

Coursers for Cozens: and Gennets for Germaines 
SHAKS. 

German (d35-amin), a,* and sb. 1552, 
[- L, Germanus, perh, of Celtic origin (cf. 
Olr. gair neighbour) The earlier names 
were ALMAIN and. DUTCH.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Germany or 
its inhabitants. 2. transf. German-like 1861, 
3. Belonging to, written or spoken in, the 
German language 1748. 

Combs., etc, a. In names of things of attributed 
German origin (sometimes hyphened), as G. bit, 
a wood-boring tool for use in a brace; G. clock, in 
16-17th c. chiefly one of elaborate construction, 
often containing automatic figures, etc.; tG. 
devil, ? a sort of screw-jack; G. flute (see FLUTE 
sb.'); G. mile, a distance of between 4 and 5 
English miles; G, paste, a food for cage birds, 
made of pea-meal, hemp-seed, lard, etc.; G. pro- 
cess, in copper smelting, the process of reduction 
in a shaft-furnace after roasting, if necessary; 
G. sarsaparilla, a substitute for sarsaparilla; 
G.-sausage, a polony, a cleaned gut stuffed with 
meat partly cooked; G. sixth (Mus.), a chord 
consisting of a note with its major third, fifth, and 
augmented sixth; G. steel, a metal made of 
charcoal-iron obtained from bog-iron or the 
sparry carbonate; G. text, a black letter re- 
sembling Old English or modern G.; also attrib. ; 
G. tinder = AMADOU; G. wool = Berlin wool 
(see BERLIN). 
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b. In names of plants, as G. millet, Sitaria ger- 
manica, orig. imported from India; G. wallflower 
(see WALLFLOWER); etc. 

€. G. measles, an infectious disease of a mild 
type resembling measles and scarlatina ; rubella. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Germany 1530, 2. The 
German language 1748. 3. a. Short for G. 
cotillon (see COTILLION); also, a party for 
dancing this 1879. b. = G. sausage 1883. c. 
Coal-mining. A straw filled with gunpowder 
to act as a fuse in blasting operations 1883. 

2. High G.: the variety, orig. confined to ' High" 
or southern Germany, but now the accepted 
liter: language of Germany. Low G.: prop. — 
‘Plattdeutsch’, i.e. all dialects of Germany which 
are not High G.; applied by philologists to all 
West Germanic dialects except High G.; and 
formerly including Gothic and Scandinavian. 

Germander (d5oamz-ndo1). ME. [~ med.L. 
germandra, -drea (cf. Fr. germandrée, OFr. 
gemandree), alt. of gamandrea (cf. G. gaman- 
der), var. of gamadrea, for chamedreos — late 
Gr. xapalépvov, earlier yayaldpus ‘ground-oak’, 
f. xapat on the ground + pôs oak.) The name 
of plants of the genus Teucrium, esp. T. 
chamedrys, the Common or Wall German- 
der. Also attrib. 

Garlic or Water G. = T. scordium. Wood G. = 
T. scorodinia. In the U.S. applied to T. cana- 
dense. G. Chickweed, Veronica agrestis. G. 
Speedwell or Wild G., Veronica chamadrys. 
Germane: sce GERMAN a.‘ 

Germanic (dsoimmenik). 1033. [- L. 
Germanicus, f. Germanus German. Cf. Fr. 
germanique.) 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Germany or 
to the Germans. Now chiefly Hist. in G. 
Confederation, Empire, 2. Of or pertaining 
to the Teutonic race, or any of the Teutonic 
peoples 1841. 

2. East G.: designation of the group of langs. in- 
cluding Gothic, Burgundian, Vandal, ete. North 
G. = ‘Scandinavian’. West G., epithet of the 
ou including High and Low German, English, 

'risian, Dutch, etc. 

B. sb. The language of the Germanic people; 
Teutonic; see A. 2. 1892. 

Germanism (dsóamániz'm) 1611. [f. 
GERMAN a.' + -ISM.] 1. A German idiom; 
esp. one used in a non-German language. 2. 
German ideas; German modes of thought or 
action 1841; attachment to these 1864. 3. 
Affectation of what is German 1807. 


Germanist (d35"amanist). 1831. [f. GER-" 


MAN a.* + -IST.] One versed in the German 
language, or in Teutonic philology; one in- 
fluenced by German thought. 

Germanium (d5oimé'nijm). 1886. [f. L. 
Germanus GERMAN a.*  -IUM.] Chem. An 
element, found in à mineral named Argyro- 
dite, app. intermediate ‘between antimony 
and bismuth.” 

Germanize (d33-aminoiz), v. 1598. [f. 
GERMAN a.* + -IZE.] 1. trans. To translate 
into German. 2. To make German in charae- 
ter, etc. 1609. 3. intr. To become German (in 
style, tastes, habits, sympathies, etc.) 1665. 
Hence Ge:rmanization, the action of 
Germanizing. 

Germano-, comb. f. ‘German’, as in Ge:r- 
mano-ma‘nia, a mania for things German; 
Ge:rmanopho:bia, a morbid dread of Ger- 
many and things German; etc. 

German silver. 1830. A white alloy 
consisting of nickel, zinc, and copper, orig. 
obtained from an ore found at Hildburg- 
hausen. Also attrib. 

Germen (d35-1men). Also tgermain(e, 
tgermin. 1605. [— L. germen, germin-; see 
GERM sb.) 1, A germ. Now only fig. 12. A 
shoot or sprout —1786. 3. Bot. The rudiment 
of a seed-vessel, an ovary 1759. 

1. Cracke Natures moulds, all germaines spill at 
once That makes ingratefull Man Lear III. ii. 8. 

Germicide (d55-imisoid), sb. (a.) 1880. [f. 
GERM sb. + -OIDE 1.] 1. That which kills 
germs; spec. an agent used to destroy disease- 
germs 1881. 2. quasi-adj. Destructive to 
germs. So Ge-rmici:dal a. (in sense 2). 

Germiculture (d5o-mmikpltiüi. 18.. [f. 
GERM sb. + CULTURE; after horticulture, etc.] 
The artificial cultivation of the bacteria con- 
nected with certain diseases. Hence Germi- 
cu'Iturist, a bacteriologist. 

Germigene (d35-ami,d3in). 1859. [f. GERM. 

sb. + -gene -GEN.] Biol. ‘The gland of the 
female generative apparatus of cestoid and 
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Trematode worms in which the germinal 
vesicles are formed’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Germin (d55umin), v. ME. [- L. ger- 
minare; see GERMINATE v.] intr. To put forth 
shoots; also, to begin to produce vegetation. 
Also trans. To bud or shoot forth into. 

Germin, var. of GERMEN. 
|Germinal (scrminal, d3ó-rminàl) sb. 
1833. [Fr., f. as next.] The seventh month 
of the French Revolutionary calendar (Mar. 
21—Apr. 19). 
Germinal (djóuminàl, a. 1808. [- L. 
germen, germin- sprout + -AL'.] Of or be- 
longing to à germ or to germs; of the nature 
of a germ; transf. that is in the germ. 

G. cell = cell. G. layer, each of the three 
layers of cells into which the blastoderm divides. 
G. matter, Beale's term for vitally active matter. 
G. membrane = BLASTODERM. G. pole, ‘the part 
or pole of the egg where lies the germinal spot’ 
(Syd. Soc. Ler.). G. spot, the nucleolus of the per- 
manent ovum, situated in the g. vesicle. G. 
vesicle, the nucleus of the permanent ovum of 
animals. 

Germinant (d35-aminint), a. 1605. [f. 
germinant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. germinare; 
see next, -ANT.] That develops like a germ; 
germinating, sprouting (rare in lit. sense). 
Also fig. of the ground. 

Germinate (d55-amine't), v. 1610. [= ger- 
minat-, pa. ppl. stem of L, germinare, f. 
germen, germin- sprout; see -ATE*.] 1, intr. 
To sprout, put forth shoots, begin to vege- 
tate. Of a plant: To bud and develop shoots 
and branches. Also fig. 1647. 2. trans. To 
cause to shoot or sprout. Also fig. 1610. 3. 
intr. Of a salt, eto.: To effloresce. 1 Obs. 1626, 

Germination (d3daminé'-fon). 1594. [= L. 
germinatio, f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. Fr. 
germinalion.] 1. The action or process of 
germinating, sprouting, or putting forth 
shoots. Used properly of seeds; hence of 
plants, and of spores in cryptogams. Also 
Jig. 2. transf. Efflorescence, ebullition 1605. 

1. fig. A time of g. in religious history STUBBS. 

Germinative (d55-1mine'tiv), a. 1707. [f. 
GERMINATE + IVE; see -ATIVE. Cf. Fr. ger- 
minatif.] Of or belonging to germination; 
also, having power to bud or sprout, or to 
develop. 

fig. Any vital or g. truth 1865. 

Germini-parous, a. [f. L. germen (see 
GERMEN) + -PAROUS.] Producing offspring 
through seeds. H. T. COLEBROOKE. 

Germless (d35-amlés), a. 1833. [f. GERM 
sb. + -LESS.] Containing no germs (see 
GERM sb. 3). 

tGernative, a. [perh. f. gern GIRN v, + 
-ATIVE.] ? Addicted to grumbling. MIDDLE- 
TON. 

Gerocomy (dsi?ro-kümi). rare. 1818. [-Gr. 
ynpoxouía care of the aged, f. yípas, ynpo- old 
age + -xoula tending; see -Y*.] The science 
of the treatment of the aged. Hence 
+Geroco-mical a. 

Geronomite (d3érg-némeit). 1754. [- Sp. 
or It. geronomita.] = HIERONYMITE. 

Gerontic (d3ére-ntik, gér-), a. 1885. (f. 
Gr. yépov, yepovr- old man + -10.] Of or per- 
taining to old age, senile. sb. pl. = *GERIA- 
TRICS. 

Gerontocracy (dse:rónto-kràsi, ger-). 1830, 
[f. as prec. + -cRACY.] Government by old 
men; a governing body of old men. 

lIGeropiga (dseropi-gi). Also jeru- and 

(in Dicts.) gero-, jerupigia. 1858. [- Pg. 
geropiga =  HIERAPICRA.] A mixture of 
grape-juice, brandy, sugar, and red colour- 
ing-matter, used to adulterate port-wine. 

-Éerous, in use always -igerous (i-dseros), 
an adjectival suffix f. L. -ger bearing (f. root 
of gerere) + -0vs. In mod. scientific language 
En freely to L. stems, as in frondigerous, 
etc. 

Gerrymander (gerims-ndoj, sb. U.S. 
1868. [f. the surname Gerry.] A method of 
arranging electoral districts so that one 
party will be enabled to elect more repre- 
sentatives than they could on a fair system. 
This was done in Massachusetts, in 1812, 
while Elbridge Gerry was Governor; hence 
the name. 

Gerrymander (gerim :e-ndod),v. Also erron. 
(in England) jerry-. 1859. [f. the sb.] trans. 
To subject (a state, a constituency) to a 
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gerrymander. Also fransf. to manipulate in 
order to gain an unfair advantage. 

To g. a bench of magistrates 1893, 

Gerund (dserond) 1513. ([- late L 
gerundium, f. gerundum, var. of gerendum, 
gerund of L. gerere carry on.] A form of the 
Latin vb. capable of being construed asa 
sb., but retaining the regimen of the yb, 
Hence applied to equivalent forms in other 
langs., e.g. to the Eng. verbal noun in sing, 

Comb.: &.-&rinder, derisive name for one who 


instructs in Latin grammar; a pedantic teacher, 
Gerundial (d3éro-ndial), a. 1846. |f, 
GERUND + -IAL.] Pertaining to or of the 


nature of a gerund. Also ellipt. = g, infini- 
tive. 

Gerundival ( rbndoivàl) a, 1884, jf. 
GERUNDIVE + -~ ] Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of a gerundive. 

Gerundive (d5ér»-ndiv). 1483. [- late L. 
gerundivus (sc. modus mood), f. gerundium. 
GERUND.] 

A. adj, 1. Pertaining to, akin to, or of the 
nature of, a gerund 1612, 2. joc. Crammed 
with gerunds 1616, 

2. That G. maw of yours, that without Do will 
end in Di and Dum instantly BEAUM & FL, 

B. sb. 1. = GRRUND, 1483. 2. In Latin 
grammar, à verbal adj., of the nature of a 


passive pple., expressing the idea of neces- 
sity or fitness; its suffix is the same as that 
of the gerund. Hence (ransf. 

Hence Geru'ndively adv, as, or in place of, a 
gerund. y% 

Gerusia (gorüxi) 1838. [- L, gerusia= 
Gr. yepovoía, f. ys old man; see -IA'.] An 
assembly of elders, spec. the senate in 


Dorian cities. 
tGery, a. ME. 
able, fitful —1529. 
Gesling, -lyng, obs. ff. GOSLING. 
Gess(e, obs. f. Guess, and of guests pl. of 
GUEST. 


[f. GERE + -Y*.] Change- 


llGesso (dse-so). 1596. [- It. gesso = D 
GypsuM.] 1. Plaster of Paris; gypsum, D. 
A prepared surface of plaster as à ground for 


painting 1860. +2. A work of art in plaster 
1758. 3. alirib., as g. work 1745. 

1. xS e: is'so noble as the colour of a good 
painting on canvas or g. RUSKIN. 

Gest (dest), sb.! ME. [- OFr. geste, Lis dm 
L. gesta actions, exploits, subst. use of n. 2 
of pa. pple. of gerere carry, carry on.] 1. pl 
Notable deeds, exploits (later also s 
esp. the deeds of a person or people às nt à 
rated, history. Obs. exe. arch, 2. A par 
in verse; also simply, a story, tale. Obs. on 
Hist. ME. t3. a. lampoon. b. 


tale; now JEST, —1 
1. The Gestes of the great Charles FABYAN. 


Pl - verse. The English gus 
ra metrical chronicles of England, of Tug 
Gest (dest), sb.' Obs. exc. aro e " 
[= Fr. geste — L. gestus gesture, bea ett 
gerere bear, deport (oneself) iis Be Ü 
e, mie: . A gesture t 
carriage an] nte Of buried saint, in risen r6 
E. B, BROWNING. 
tGest, sb.’ pl. Gesses. 
of Gist sb.!] The various stages 0} 


esp, of aroyal progress; the pone Late phen 


550, [Later form 
1550, Tn auriei 


followed. b. sing. The time 
halt. Wint. T. 1. ii. 41. 

+Gest, v. ME. |f. Gest sb.*] intri To tell 
a tale —1508. tb. 
+Gest, v.? 1523. [- gest-, pa- ppl. ston phe 
gerere carry on.] To perform; 0! 
gested and done 1541. 

Gest(e, obs. f. GUEST, JEST. i IE 
Gestant (dze-stănt), a. rare. dua with 


lant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. gê: 2 
young; see next, -ANT.] Pregnant (10 oped 
Storm-clouds g. with the heat O! 
lightnings E. B. BROWNING. 
Gestation (dsesté!-Jon). 1593. E 
latio, f. gestat-, pa. n stem 
frequent. of gerere carry; 
1. n carrying or being carried, ei on 
back, or in a carriage, bY S nnt T 
Now rare. 12. The wearing (of TÌ 5 
BROWNE, 3. The action or proces vied jn the 
young; the condition of being ey 180 fif 
womb from conception to pirth. 


1615. 
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Gestatorial (dje:stit6*-riil), a. 1864. [f. 
ag next + -AL'.] G. chair: a chair in which 
the Pope is carried on certain occasions. 

Gestatory (ds5e-staiteri), a. rare. 1682. 
[- L. gestatorius, f. gestalor one who carries, 
f. gestare; see prec., -ORY*.] fa. Adapted for 
carrying or wearing. SIR T. BROWNE. b. Of 
or pertaining to carrying as a form of exer- 
cise 1804. 

qGester. ME. [f. GEST v.' + -ER] A 
professional iter of romances —1496. 

Gestic (dse:stik), a. 1764. [f. GEST sb.* + 
-10.] Of or pertaining to bodily movement, 
esp. dancing. 

‘The gay grandsire, skill’d in g. lore GOLDSM. 

Gesticulant (dsesti-kiülünt), a. rare. 1877. 
[- gesticulant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. gesticu- 
lari; see next, -ANT.] Exhibiting gestures. 

‘The poor g. orator RUSKIN. 

Gesticulate (d3esti-kitle't), v. 1601. [~ ges- 
liculat-, pa. ppl. stem of L, gesticulari, f. 
gesticulus, dim. of gestus action, gesture; see 
-ATE?.] 1, intr. To make lively or energetic 
motions with the limbs or body; esp. in 
speaking or in lieu of speech 1613. 2. trans. 
To convey by gestures 1601. 

1. A Frenchman. .gesticulates while he speaks, 
much more than an Englishman BLAIR. Hence 
Gesti-culative a, given to gesticulation. Gesti-- 
culator. Gesti-culatory a. full of, consisting in, 
or of the nature of, gesticulation. 

Gesticulation (d3e:stikiddé'-fon). — 1603. 
[- L. gesiieulatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] The 
action or process of gesticulating. Also, an 
instance of this (chiefly in pl.). 

Persons skilled in g. ean communicate by it a 
long series of facts and even complicated trains 
of thought 1876. 

Gestion (dae-stion, dse-stfon). 1599. [- L. 


gestio, t. gest-, pa. ppl. stem of gerere carry 
on; see -ION. Cf. Fr. gestion.) Conduct, 
management, 

Gestor, -our(e, var. of GESTER. 

Gesture (dsestiüi), sb. ME. [- med.L. 
gestura, f. as prec.; see -URE.] +1. Bearing, 


carriage, deportment (rarely in pl.) —1810. 

12. Posture, attitude, esp. in prayer or wor- 
ship —1729. 3. ta. In early use: The employ- 
ment of bodily movements, attitudes, looks, 
etc., as a means of giving effect to oratory 
-1701. b. Now only: Movement of the body 
or limbs as an expression of feeling 1804. 4. 
A movement of the body or any part of it; 
now only as expressive of thought or feeling 
1551. b. transf. A (friendly) move or course 
of action 1916, 
1.4. Y. L. v. ìi. 69. 2. As for their g. or position, 
the men lay downe leaning on their left elbow 
SIR T. BROWNE. 3. To put life into words by 
countenance, voice, and g. HOOKER. GG. is the 
imitation of words Jownrr. 4. The Shaking of 
the Hend..is a G. of slight refusal BACON. 
Hence Ge'stural a. of or pertaining to g.; CON- 
sisting of gestures. Ge'stureless a. 

Gesture (dse-stitia), v. 1542. [f. the sb.] 
1. intr. To make gestures, to gesticulate. 2. 
trans. To express by gestures 1589. 
he Mayor speaking and gesturing his per- 
suasivest CARLYLE. 2. It is not orderly read nor 
gestured as beseemeth HOOKER. Hence fGe's- 
turement = STURE 8b. 3 b. 

Get (get), ME. [f. GET v.) 1. What is 
got or begotten; gain, earnings (now dial.); 
an offspring; collect. progeny. 2. Begetting. 
Now only in sporting use. MB. 

Get (get), v. Pa. t. got (arch. gat). Pa. 
pple. got (gotten), Pres. pple. getting. 
[= ON. gela obtain, beget, guess = OE. 
dietan (in begietan beget, forgietan forget, 
ete.) i= Gme. *elan, *5al-, *3élum, *5elanaz, 
f. IE. base *ghed- (*ghod-) seize, found in L. 
prada (i= *praheda) booty, PREY, predium 
estate, prahendere lay hold of, Gr. xavddver 
(aor. éxaéov) hold, contain, be able.] 

L trans. 1. To obtain possession of; absol. to 
Acquire wealth or property. 2. To earn ME. 
3. To obtain by way of profit 1490. tAlso 
absol. 14. To capture (a fortress, ete.) 1670. 
5. To gain (a victory, ete.) ME. 6. To win, 
acquire ME. 7. To learn, commit to memory 
1582. 8. To find out, obtain as a result, by 
calculation or experiment 1559. 9. To become 
Possessed of; to receive ME. 10. To obtain, 
come to have, attain ME. 11. To catch, con- 
tract (an illness) 1610. 12. To receive, meet 
With, suffer ME. 13. To procure or obtain in 
any way ME. 14. To get hold of, capture (a 
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person); also collog. to ‘corner’ 1596. 15. 
‘The perfect tense is used familiarly as = the 
present tense of have or possess 1607. 

1. Get Money POPE. 2. I..get that I weare 
SHAKS. absol. Getting and spending Worpsw. 
Phr. To g. a living. 3. Alas, he gets nothing by 
that Suaks. 5. Phr. To g. the upper hand (of); to 
g. the start, the advantage, etc. (0f); to g. the wind 
of; to g. the better of. 6. Tam. Shr. Yt. 1. 120. 
Reason is not..gotten by Experience onely 
HOBBES. Phr. To g. wind of; to hear of. 7. Phr. 
To g. by heart (see HEART sb.); to g. by role. 8. 
Dividing nine by three we 5 (mod.). 9. As 
to salaries, an officer. .usually gets sixty pounds 
1802. Phr. To g. the name of: to have the reputa- 
tion of (being so-and-so). To g. mercy, forgiveness, 
leave, etc.; to g. an answer, info ion, etc, 10. 
When I had gotten my libertye RALEGH. Phr. 
To g. one's own way. To g. (a) sight, etc. of, tog. (a) 
hold of. To g. religion (U.S. vulgar): to be con- 
verted, 11. To g, a Cold STEELE, 12. To g, a 
Fall SwirT. Phr. To g. the worst of it (cf. 5). To g. 
six months 1889. To g. it (colloq. or slang): to 
‘catch it’, 15. The thing has got to be fought out 


1889. 

11I. To gain, reach, arrive at (a place) —1712. 

III. To beget, procreate; now only of ani- 
mals, esp. horses ME. 

IV. With complement, indicating some 
change effected in the position or state of the 
object. 1. With prep. or adv. of place; as, fo, 
from, into, out of, through, over, etc. 1450. 
Also refi. 2. With pa. pple. as compl. (see 
quots.) 1500. 3. With adj.; esp. in fo g. ready 
1590. 4. With an infinitive 1460. 

1. To g. luggage through the custom-house 1859. 
Phr, To g. with child. To g. (a person) upon (a 
subject). 2. Difficulty..in getting laws obeyed. 
1877. 1 got my right wrist dislocated T. JEFFER- 
SON. 4. To g. them to listen to reason 1771, 

V. intr. 1. To succeed in coming or going 
to, from, into, out of, etc. ; also, to come in the 
course or at the end of a journey to, Formerly 
conjugated with be. ME. b. To come fo an 
end aimed at, a condition, a state 1626, 2. 
With infinitive: To come (to be or do); to 
acquire a habit of (doing) 1583. b. With pr. 
pple.: To come to be (doing something) 1727. 
3. With adj., ete. as compl.: To make one- 
self; to become; to grow (with comparatives) 
1596. 4. a. With pa. pple.: To complete an 
action. Now only colloq. (rare). 1716. b. With 
passive pple.: To cause oneself to be treated 
in a certain way or to undergo a certain 
action; also, to come to be the object. ofa 
certain action. Often = be as an auxiliary. 


F 


52. 
1. Hercules that year got into Italy NEWTON. b. 
slang, 


G. at 
c. collog, and slang. To tam 
bribe. d. slang. To assail; f 
G. oft —. a. To dismount from (a horse) b. uM 


of time). 

VII. With adverbs. 

G. (it) acron ae 

ie public. G. along = r 
Jis. To escape. Also, in Hunting, etc. 
b. imper. = Be off. c. To g. away with 
coed In what one tries; to escape punishment or 
Cetribution, G. back. a. intr. To return. b. 
trans. To recover. G. in. a. intr. To be elected to 
represent a constituency in Parliament, b. trans. 
To gather in (harvest produce). €. To collect 
(contributions of money, esp. sums due). d. To 
sow (seed). e. To succeed in planting (a blow). G. 
in with, a. intr. To become familiar with. b. 
Naut. 'To come close up to. G. off. a. intr. To 
escape: to start. b. "To escape from punishment 
or defeat; to be acquitted. €. trans. To ike 
from punishment. d. To commit to memory. G. 
on. a. intr. To advance; to make haste. b. To 
prosper, succeed. Also, to fare. c. To manage 
Tirithoul, with). d. To agree with, together. G: out. 
a. imper. *Go away’ (collog.). b. Stock Ex- 
change. To get rid of one's shares. C- To elicit by 
inquiry. G. out of. a. intr, To succeed in issuing 


to reach the audience or 
get on. G. away. a 
"To start. 


GHASTLY 


from; to escape from; to quit. b. To get beyond. 
c. To evade, avoid. d. To elicit; also, to succeed. 
in obtaining. G. round. intr. To recover from 
illness, G. through. a. intr. To reach a destina- 
tion. b. Of a bill: To pass in Parliament. c. To 
pass in an examination. G. under. trans. To sub- 
due, esp. a fire. G. up. a. To rise; esp. to rise 
from bed or to one's feet, b. To mount; esp. to 
mount on horseback; also fig. c. To come close to, 
d. Of fire, wind, the sea; To increase in force or 
violence. e. Cricket. Of the ball: To rise off the 
pitch higher than usual. f. To organize, set on 
foot, make ready. g. To dress (linen). h. To 
dress or ‘turn out’ in a (specified) way. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. got up. Also intr. for refl. 1782. i. To 
cause to rise; also, to improve (one’s health). j. 
To work up. 

Get-a:t-able, a. 1799. [f. phr. get at + 
-ABLE; cf. COME-AT-ABLE.] Reachable, acces- 
sible. 

Ge:t-away. 1852. a. Breaking cover (of a 
fox). b. Escape (as of a thief with booty) 
1890. 


Gerttable, a. 1555. [f. GET v. + -ABLE.] 
That can be got. 
Getter (ge-to). ME. [f. GET v. + -ER'] 


1. One who gets, obtains, acquires, begets, or 
procreates. 2. With advs., as with g.-up 
1820. 

Getting (getin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. GET v. 
+ -ING'.] 1. The action of GET v., in various 
senses. 2. concr. (usually in pl.) That which is 
got; gains, earnings. Now arch. ME. 

1. He had not the genius for g. THACKERAY, 
Get-up. 1847. [See GET v.] 1. Style of 
equipment or costume. 2. Style of produc- 
tion or finish, esp. of a book 1865. 

Geum (dai-5m). 1548. [mod.L. var. of L. 
geum (Pliny); as L. for ‘avens’ by Turner 
(xVI).] A genus of rosaceous plants, including: 
G. urbanum, Avens or Herb Bennet, and G. 
rivale, Water Avens. 

Gewgaw, gew-gaw (mig). ME. [Of 
obscure origin; the phonology of ME. 
giuegoue (Ancr. Riwle) is uncertain, and a 
rare MDu. ghiveghave is of doubtful rele- 
vance.] 1. A gaudy trifle, a toy or bauble. 
Also fig. In pl. also, ‘vanities’, ME. 2. 
altrib. Of the nature of a gewgaw; hence fig. 
‘splendidly trifling, showy without value’ 
(J.) 1631. 

1. A heavy Gugaw, (call'd a Crown) DRYDEN. 2. 
Seeing his g. Castle shine New as his title TENNY- 
son, Hence Gew*gawed ppl. a. dressed out with 
gewgaws. 

Gey (mé), a. and adv. Sc. 1725. [var. of 
Gay. Cf. the similar use of JOLLY adv, 
(xvi).) 1. adj. Considerable 1815. b. quasi- 
advb. in g. and — 1725. 2. adv. Very ; ‘pretty’ 
1816. 

Geyser (gé^soz, goisor, gobzor. 1780. 
[7 Icel. Geysir proper name of a certain hot 
spring in Iceland, rel. to geysa (ON. geysa) 
gush, Cf, Gust sb.'] 1. An intermittent hot 
spring, throwing up water, etc. in a column. 
‘Also fig. 2. An apparatus for rapidly heating 
water for a bath 1891, 

1. The Azores. abound in geysers LADY BRAS- 
sry. Hence Gey'seric a. pertaining to or of the 
nature ofa g. Gey'serite (Min.), a concretionary 
variety of opal, found deposited about the 
orifices of geysers. 

\Gharry (ge-ri, go'ri) Anglo-Ind. 1810. 
[Hindi gayi.) A horsed vehicle resembling à 
bathing-machine. 

Ghast (gast), a. arch. or poet. 1622. [Back- 
formation from GHASTFUL or GHASTLY.) = 
GHASTLY a. 

Ghast, var. of GAST v. 

Ghastful, gastful (ga-stful) a. Obs. or 
arch. ME. (f. Gast v. + -FUL. Cf. next.) 
1. Full of fear. 2. Dreadful, frightful ME. 

2. Here will I dwell apart In gastfull groue 
SPENSER. Hence tG(h)a'stful-ly adv., 1-ness. 

Ghastly, tgastly (gast), a. (ME. 
gastlich, t. GAST v. + lich, -LY'. The sp. with. 
gh- (after GHOST) became current through. 
Spenser.] 1. tOrig.: Causing terror. Now 
(et. 2): Affecting like the sight of death or 
carnage; horrible, frightful, shocking. Also 
used  hyperbolically. 2. (Influenced by 
Guost.) Spectre-like, death-like, wan. ot 
light: Lurid. 1581. t3. Full of fear —1034. 

1. The g. dreams, ‘That haunt the parting soul 
1812. A g. failure (collog.). 2. G. with wounds 
PRIOR. A g. grin LYTTON. 3. Temp. HL. i. 309. 
Hence Ghavstily (rare), Ghavstlily, Ghastly 
advs. in a g. manner; fearfully, 
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lGhaut, ghat (got). <Anglo-Ind. 1603. 
[Hindi gháf. Sense 3 is the primary sense.] 
1. The Ghauts: the name given by Europeans 
to the mountain ranges parallel to the east 
and west coasts of India. 2. A mountain pass 
or defile 1698. 3. A passage or steps leading 
down to a river; hence, a landing-place, the 
place of a ford or ferry 1783. 

\\Ghazal (gæ-zæl). Also gazel, ghazel, etc. 
1800. [- Pers. — Arab. gazal.] A species of 
Oriental lyric poetry, usually erotic, having 
a limited number of verses and a recurrent 
rhyme. 

Ghazi (gāzi). 1753. [- Arab. al-güzi, pr. 
pple. of jazà raid, invade, foray.] A cham- 
pion, esp. against infidels; also as a title 
of honour. Now used chiefly of Moslem 
fanatics who devote themselves to the 
destruction of infidels. 

Gheber, -bre, vars. of GUEBRE. 

liIGhee (gi). 1665. [- Hindi ghi :- Skr. 
ghritd-, pa. pple. of ghri sprinkle.] Butter 
made from buffalo’s milk, clarified by boiling, 
80 as to resemble oil in consistency. Also 
attrib. 

Gherkin (g5-ikin). 1001. [- early mod.Du. 
*(a)gurkkijn (now gurkje, augurkje), dim. of 
agurk, augurk, gurk; ult. — Slay. word repr. 
by Slov. ugorek, angurka, Pol. ogórek, Russ. 
oguréts, deriv. with dim. suffix of late Gr. 
dyyoópow. See ANGURIA.) A young green 
cucumber, or one of a small kind, used for 


pickling. 

Ghess(e, Ghest, obs. ff. Gukss, GHOST. 

IIGhetto (ge-to). 1611. [- It. ghetto = Pr. 
guet := L. ZEgyptus Egypt.) The quarter in a 
city, chiefly in Italy, to which the Jews were 
restricted. 

‘The place where the whole fraternity of the Jews 
dwelleth together, which is called the G. CORYAT. 

Ghibelline (gi-bélin, -oin). 1573. [- It. 
Ghibellino, supposed to be — G. Waiblingen 
name of an estate belonging to the Hohen- 
staufen family, said to have been used as a 
war-cry by partisans of the Hohenstaufen 
emperor Conrad III at the battle of Weins- 
berg, A.D. 1140.] & 

A. sb. One of the Emperor's faction in the 
Italian states; opp. to GUELPH. 

B. adj. Of or adhering to the Ghibellines 
1826. Hence Ghi-bellinism. 

Ghole, var. of GHOUL. Obs. 

Ghost (gó"st), sb. [OE. gäst = OF ris. gäst, 
OS. gést (Du. geest), (O)HG. geist :- WGme. 
*saista. The sp. with għ- is first recorded in 
Caxton's works and is there prob. due to 
Flem. gheest; it became established late in 
Xvi] 1. The soul or spirit. 12. Breath, a 
blast —1025. t3. A person —1590. +4. An in- 
corporeal being —1618; a good spirit —1485; 
an evil spirit —1529. 5. Formerly used in the 
sense of SPIRIT (of God). Now only in HoLv 
Guost, the Third Person of the Trinity. OE. 
16. The soul of a deceased person, spoken of 
as inhabiting the unseen world. Later only 
= MANES; sometimes pl. 1674. 7. The soul 
of a deceased person, spoken of as appearing 
to the living. (The prevailing sense.) ME. 
Also transf. and fig. b. An apparition; a 
spectre 1592, +8. A corpse. 2 Hen. VI, ti. ii. 
161. 9. An unsubstantial image; hence, a 
slight trace or vestige 1590. 10. Optics, etc. 
a. A bright spot or secondary image appear- 
ing in the field of a telescope, produced by a 
defect in a lens 1867. b. Photogr. = FLARE 
sb.’ 3. 1864. 11. One who secretly does artistic 
or literary work for which his employer takes 
the credit 1884. 

1. He gasped thryse, and gaue away the g. 1574. 
Whose faire immortal beame Hath darted fyre 
into my feeble g. SPENSER. 6. Rainsborough, to 
whose G. he design'd an ample sacrifice CLAREN- 
DON. 7. There needs no G.. .come from the Graue, 
to tell vs this SHAKS. Phr. To lay ag.: to cause it 
to cease appearing. T' raise a g.: to cause it to 
appear. b. Death—' Grim-grinning g.’ SHAKS. 9. 
Pitiful ghosts, or rather shadowes of men 1590. 
Not the g. of a chance (mod.). 

Comb.: g.-bird (U.S. local) ‘the American 
yellow-breasted chat (Icteria virens); -candle, 
one of several kept burning round a corpse to 
scare away ghosts; -dance, a fanatical observance 
among the N. American Indians; -moth, a noc- 
UEM pr Repas bi -plant, the 

-Weel marantus HES 
which does not really exist. "orat a word 
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Ghost (gó*st) v. 1586. [f. prec. sb.] fl. 
intr. To give up the ghost, expire 1689. 2. 
trans. To haunt as an apparition 1606, 3. To 
prowl as a ghost 1833. 

fGhostless (gd*-stlés), a. OE. [f. GHOST 
sb. + -LESS.] Without life or spirit; without 
strength or virtue —1651. 

Ghostlike (gó"stloik). 1611. [f. GHOST sb. 
+ -LIKE.] l. adj. Like a ghost or a place 
haunted by ghosts. 2. adv. In the manner of 
a ghost 1859. 

Ghostly (gó*stli, a. [OE. gástlié; see 
GHOST sb., -LY'.] 1. Pertaining to the spirit 
or soul; spiritual. Opp. to bodily or fleshly; 
occas. to natural. Now lit. and arch. 12. Of 
persons, etc.: Spiritual, devout —1483. 3. 
Concerned with sacred things, or with the 
church; spiritual as opp. to lay, secular, or 
lemporal. Now arch. OE. 4. Of, pertaining 
to, or issuing from a ghost; resembling a 
ghost; occas. haunted by ghosts OE. 

1. Both worldly and g. comfort Scorr. Phr, G, 
enemy: the Devil, G. father: a father confessor. 
3. His chrism and his rood, his g. weapons FRER- 
MAN. 4. G. legends LONGF. Hence Gho'stliness, 
the condition or quality of being g. 

Ghostly (gó"stli), adv. Now rare, [OE. 
güstlice; see GHOST sb., —LY*.] fIn a spiritual 
manner or sense; opp. to bodily or carnally; 
in spirit, as a spirit —1042, Now rarely: As à 
ghost. 

Ghostology (gó"sto-lodsi). 1824. [Badly f. 
GHOST sb. + -LoGY.] Ghost-lore. 

Ghoul (gil). 1786. [= Arab. gal a desert 
demon having many shapes.) An evil 
spirit supposed (in Moslem countries) to rob 
graves and prey on human corpses, 
fig. Ghouls feasting on the fresh coi 
tation THACKERAY. Hence Ghoul 
bling, or characteristic of ghouls, 

Ghyll: see GILL sb.* 

IIGiallo antico (a3-al\lo anti-ko). 1741. [It.; 
= ‘ancient yellow'.] A rich yellow marble 
found among ruins in Italy; identified by 
some with the marmor Numidicum. Also 
attrib. or adj. 

IIGiallolino (dsal,loli-no). ? Obs. 1728. (It. 
giallolino (Florio), now giallorino, dim. of 
giallo yellow.) A fine yellow pigment, much 
used as Naples yellow. 

Giambeux, Spenser's sp. of JAMBEUX. 

Giant (d5oi-int). (ME. geant (later infl. by 
the L. form) - (O)Fr. géant, tjaiant :- Rom. 
*gaganle, for L. gigantem, nom. gigas = Gr. 
yiyas, yeyavr-,) 

A. sb. 1. A supposed being of human form 
but superhuman stature. In Gr. mythology, 
used spec. (chiefly in pl., with initial capital) 
as = Gr. yiyas, one of the Giants, a savage 
race of men who were destroyed by the 
Gods. b. fig. Applied to an agency of enor- 
mous power, and prefixed as a title to names 
of personified qualities 1631. 2. A human 
being of abnormally high stature; often 
hyperbolical 1559. Also transf. 3. A person of 
extraordinary powers, mental or bodily 1535. 

1. The Gyaunte Atlas beareth the worlde on hys 
shoulders 1553. 3. The schoolmen were mental 
giants 1868. Giants of Faith 1871. 

Comb.: Giant’s causeway, a collection of 
basaltic columns in County Antrim, Ireland; g- 
cell, (a) one of the large protoplasmic masses, 
without cell wall, and containing many roundish 
nuclei, found in tubercle; (b) one of certain large 
ganglionic cells found in the frontal and the 
ascending parietal convolutions of the brain; 
hence -celled a.; giant’s kettle, one of the very 
large pot-holes (moulins) on the coast of Norway; 
$.-powder, also simply giant, a form of dyna- 
mite, consisting of infusorial earth saturated with 


of a repu- 
h a, resem- 


(Pers. gaur, gor, 
Pronounced by the Turks (gyaur), var. gebr: 
See GUEBRE.] A term of reproach applied by 
Turks to non-Moslems, esp. Christians. 
Gib (gib), sb! ME. [Short for Gilbert.) 1. 
A familiar name for a cat. 2. A cat, esp. à 


GIBE 


male cat; later, a castrated cat (dial,) 158] 
3. A term of reproach, esp. for an old woman 
1529. 4. Gib-cat = sense 2. 1596. 

Gib (gib) sb.* 1564. [Of . Origin] 
1. fA hook 1567; a hooked stick 1788, 2. The 
hooked gristle which grows at the end of the 
lower jaw of a male salmon after spay 
Also g.-fish, a salmon with a g. 1818, Comb, 
eaten a staff to gauge water, or to push a 

oat. 

Gib (dsib, gib) sb.* 1794, [Of unkn, 
origin.] A piece of wood or metal used to 
keep some part of a machine, ete. in place, 
Also as vb. 

tGib, v.' (f. GIB sb.") intr. To behave like 
a cat. BEAUM. & FL. 

Gib (gib), v.* 1883, [var. of Gr.) = Gr, 
Hence Gi-bber, one who disembowels fish, 

Gib, var. of Jin sb. and v. 

Gibbed cat. 1633. (orig. var. of gib-cat 
(Grp sb." 4); later taken as f. an assumed vb. 
*gib geld.) = Gib-cat. GIB gb.! 2, 

Gibber (dsiboz, giboi, sb. 1832, [f 
GinBER v.) Rapid inarticulate utterance. 

\\Gibber (gi-bor), sb.* 1857. [L. gibber] 
Hot. A pouch-like swelling at the base of à 
calyx, corolla, etc; gen. a hump. 

Gibber (dsi-boz, gi-boz), v. Occas. jibber. 
1004. [imit. Cf. JIÐBER.]) intr. To speak 
rapidly and inarticulately; to chatter. Said 
also of an ape. Hami, 1. i, 116. 


Gibberish (gi-borif, dsi-). 1554. [Earlier 
than Gripper v., but presumably to be con- 
nected, the ending being based on names of 


languages in -1sH'.) A. sb. Unintelligible 
speech; inarticulate chatter, jargon. 

He repeated some which by the sound seemed 
to be Trish SMOLLET 

+B. adj. Of or pertaining to gibberish, ex- 
pressed in gibberish; unintelligible —1821. 

That old entanglement of iniquity, their gibrish 
Lawes MILTON, i 

Gibbet (dzi-bèt), sb. [- OFr. gibet staff, 
cudgel, gallows, dim. of gibe staff, club, prob. 
of Gmc. origin.] 1. Orig. = GALLOWS; later, 
an upright post with projecting arm from 
which the bodies of criminals were hung in 
chains after execution. Also fig. ME. 2. The 
punishment of death by hanging 1761. 3. 
The projecting arm of a crane; also call 
JiB 1729. t4. A cudgel —1001. 

Gibbet (dsi-bét), v. 1046, [f. GIBBET sb.) 
tl. intr. To hang as on a gibbet. SHAKS. 5 
trans. To put to death by hanging 1726; 
hang on a gibbet by way of exposure. Also 
with up. 1752. 3. (ransf. and fig. 14 " 
3. fig. I mean to hang and G. up thy Nam 
"Gibbic f GIBIER. 

er, var. of G s p 

Gibble-gabble (gi-b'lgw-b'l). 1600: my 
duplication of GABBIE sb. Cf. ne: 
FADDLE.] Senseless chatter. fAlso as U^. 

Gibbon (gibon) 1774. [= Fr. Hisl. 
(Buffon), f. aboriginal name.] Nat. 
Any long-armed ape of the genus F fig 
esp. one of the species Hylobates lar wl APE 
habits the islands of the Indian Arc D. 

Gibbose (gibóss) a. 1674. (= EO 
gibbosus; see GIBBOUS, -OSE'.] 1. = 
a. 1. 2. = GIBBOUS a. 2. 1721. 

Gibbosity ianh eu 

ibbosité hump or med.L. x T 
qu tumour, f. late L. gibbon s 
prec., ITY.) 1. The state or quality 
gibbose or gibbous 1547. 2. 

rotuberance. 5 
PGibboso- (gib6"-so), comb. f. p. gii 2d 
GrBBOUS, with sense ‘gibbous and a T gii" 

Gibbous (gi-bes), a. ME. If. ui oirt 
bosus (f. L. gibbus hump) + -ovs.] 1 
rounded, protuberant. b. Astron. ted 
the moon or a planet when the ‘but less 
portion is more than a semicirole, < i 
than a circle i. 2. Eois. f > 
a hump; hump-shaped. a , ches! 
e He [William de Longchamp] LAR & 
1879. Hence Gi-bbous-ly adv., AG aa Gibbs, 

Gibbsite (gi-bzait). 1822. If. CON Min 
American mineralogist; see -ITE stalactitic 
Aluminium hydrate found in 
forms, often as an inerustation ud verb] 
Gibe, jibe (d5oib), sb. 1573. ls RT 
A sneering speech; a taunt, pus and jeer* 
A great master of gibes, and flouts, 
DISRAELI. 
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Gibe, jibe (dsoib), v. 1507. [perh. - OFr. 
giber handle roughly, mod. dial. kick (repr. 
jn mod. Fr. by regimber buck, rear; see JIB 
v2), of unkn. origin.] 1, intr. To speak 
sneeringly; to utter taunts; to jeer, flout, 
scoff. Const, at, twith. 2. trans. To address 
with scofls and sneers 1582. 

1. Richardson. .is always gibing at Fielding 
STEPHEN. 2. The deane..would be alwaie gibing 
him at meales Woop. Hence Gi-bingly adr. 

Gibel (gi-bél). 1841. [- G. gibel, giebel.] 
The Prussian or Crucian Carp, Carassius (for- 
merly Cyprinus) gibelio (see CARP sb.!). Also 
g. carp. 

Gibeonite (gi-bionoit). 1798. [f. Gibeon + 
ATE! 1.] A menial, a drudge (see Josh. 9 : 27). 

Giber, jiber (dzəi-bəa). 1503. [f. GIBE v. 
+ -ERL] One who utters gibes and taunts. 
pie). Also t&ibbier. Now rare. 
Game; wild-fowl. 

Giblet (d5i-blét). [7 OFr. gibelet game stew, 
perh. for *giberet, f. gibier game; cf. Walloon 
gible d'awe goose giblets, Fr. gibelotte rabbit 
stew.] 1. ta. Entrails. ME. only. b. pl. 
rarely sing. "The portions of a goose that are 
separated before cooking, the liver, gizzard, 
etc. with the pinions and feet 1539. cC. fig. 
Odds and ends. Now chiefly dial, 1638. 2. 
altrib., as g.-pie 169: 

Gibraltar (dgibrültüx). 1592. 1. A forti- 
fied town on the south coast of Spain, since 
1704 a British possession. fig. An impregna- 
ble stronghold. 1856. 12. ? A Gibraltar 
monkey —1608. 3. A sweetmeat; a piece of 
this. Also G. . 1831. 4. attrib. 1707. 

Gibus (daoi-bis). 1848. [Name of the first 
maker.] An opera or crush hat. Also g.-hat. 

Gid' (gid). 1001. [Short f. GIDDY sb.) 
Giddiness; spec. a brain-disease of a sheep, 
caused by the hydatid Cenurus cerebralis. 
Also GIDDY. 

Gid*. ? Obs. 1674. [Of unkn. origin.] Local 
name for the Jack Snipe. 

Gid(d, obs. t. GED. 

Giddy (gi-di), a. TOE. gidig, var. of *qudig 
i= *judizaz, f. *3uüam god, the primary 
sense being ‘possessed by a god’ (cf. OE. 
Ji insane, f. elf ELF, and Gr, eos EN- 
THUSIAST); see -Y'.] fl. Insane, stupid —ME. 
2, Having nsation of swimming or whirl- 
ing in the head, with proneness to fall; 
affected with vertigo, dizzy ME, tb. transf. 
Of a ship: Staggering as if giddy —1725. C. 
Rendering dizzy 1586. d. Whirling or circling 
round with bewildering rapidity 1593. 3. 
Mentally intoxicated, ‘elated to thoughtless- 
ness’ (J.); light-headed, frivolous, flighty, 
inconstant 1547. 4. Comb., as g.-head, 


twenty g. things that looked like j 
Hence Gi-ddily adv. Gi-ddiness. 
somewhat g. 

Giddy (gi-di), v. 1002. 
make or become giddy. 
Gier-eagle: see GEIER-. 
Gierfalcon, obs. f. GERFALCON. 
Gieseckite (gi-sékoit) 1821.  [f. Sir 
Charles Giesecke, who brought it from Green- 
land; see -rrg! 2 b.] Min. A variety of pinite, 
believed. to be a pseudomorph after nephe- 

e. 

Gif (gif), conj. Sc. and n. dial. [An altera- 
tion of ME. 3if Ir prob. due to the infl. of 
Givk.] 1. = Ir. Also gif that. Now rare. ME. 
12. = Wunrner. Also gif that. 1507. 

Giff- gaff (gi-f-gæf). Sc. and m. dial. 1549. 
lredupl. of Give v.; ef. MDu. ghivegave.] 1. 
ONE and take. 2. Interchange of remarks 


|f. the adj.] To 


Gift (gift), sb. [- ON. gipl, corresp. to OE. 
dist, payment for a wife, pl. wedding, OFris. 
jeft, OS. sundargift privilege, MDu. gift, 
gifle (Du. gift fem. gift, n. poison), OHG. 
gift fem. gift, poison (G. gift fem. gift, n. 
Poison), Goth. fragifls espousal i= Gme. 
Erud f. *5eb-, base of GIVE.] 

PIS 1. The action of giving; a giving. 

0, the power or right of giving. 2. Law. 
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2. A transfer of property in a thing, volun- 

way pu DAS any valuable considera- 
n . b. The conveyance of an 

H 1818. x e 
The rich living was in the g. of the Hei 

DISRAELI. At ag. Colloq): for nothing: n To 

complete a g. of goods and chattels delivery is ab- 

solutely necessary 1838. Y 

II. The thing given. 1. Something, the 
property in which is voluntarily transferred 
to another without the expectation or receipt 
of an equivalent ME. Also transf. 2. An 
offering to God or to a heathen deity ME. 
3. Something given to corrupt; a bribe ME. 
4. A faeulty, power, or quality miraeulously 
bestowed; occas. in sense of inspiration OE. 
b. A natural endowment, faculty, ability, or 
talent ME. 5. A white speck on the finger- 
nails, supposed to portend a gift 1708. 

1. When we seek, as now, thy g. of sleep MILT. 
3. For giftes the wysest will deceave 1594. 4. Phr, 
The g. of tongues: see TONGUE. We have not the g. 
of miracles BERKELEY. Theg. ofholiness NEWMAN. 
Faith is, an excellent g, MOZLEY. b. Endowed 
with highest gifts, The vision and the faculty di- 
vine WORDSW. The gifts of the wise lawgiver and 
firm administrator FREEMAN. 

Comb.: $.-book; -horse, a horse given as a 
present; see also HORSE sb. Hence iftling, a 


small g. 

Gift (gift), v. 15... [f. GIFT sb.] 1. trans. 
To endow with gifts (see esp. GIFT sb. IT. 4); 
to endow or present with. 2. To make a 
present of. Chiefly Sc. 1619. 

1. See how the Lord gifted him above his brethren 
1608. Hence Gifted ppl. a. endowed with gus: 
given (Mirr.). Giftedness, the quality of being. 
gifted: also, a gift. 

Giftless (gi-ftlés), a. ME. If. GIFT sb. + 
-1gss.| 1. That has no gift to offer. 2. That 
receives no gift ME. 3. Untalented 1804. 

E G. gifts — gifts that are no gifts (after Gr. d&upa. 
pa). 

fGi-ft-rope. 1704. [perh. a spurious word.] 
Naut. = GUEST-ROPE. 

Gig (gig), sb.' ME. [prob. echoic or sym- 
bolic.] 

I. Something that whirls. fl. A whipping- 
top 1793. 2. = GlG-MILL. 1842. 

1. Thou depuis like an Infant: goe whip thy 
Gigge L. L. L. v. i. 70. 

IL fi. A flighty, giddy girl -1780. 2. An 
oddity; dial. a fool. Chiefly Eton slang. 1777. 

1. The little g. told all the quarrels. .she led in her 
family MME. D'ARBLAY. 2. What Mr. Daly.. 
called uncommon gigs T. HOOK. 

III. tA joke —1821; fun, glee 1777. 

Phr. On the (high) g.: in a state of hilarity; dial. 


eager. 

Gig (gig), sb. 1790. [transf. sense of GIG 
sb) L] 1. A light two-wheeled one-horse 
carriage 1701. 2. Naut. A light, narrow, 
clinker-built ship’s boat. Also culler-, whale- 
4.1790. b. A form of this, used as a rowing 
boat, for racing purposes 1865. 3. A wooden 
box, with two compartments, one above the 
other, used by miners in ascending and de- 
scending a pit-shaft. Also = KIBBLE. 1881. 

Comb.: gigsman (also simple gig), one of the 
crew of a ship's g.; &--pair, a g. for two rowers; 
-work, practice in rowing in ag. 

Gig (gig), sb." 1722. [Short for FIsHGIG 
or FizaiG.] A kind of fish-spear. 

Gig (gig), v. 1051. [f. Gra sb» T. 1.) To 
throw out (a smaller gig); app. referring to a 
whipping-top of peculiar construction which 
does this. Hence fig. (trans. and intr.) -1690. 
Dicts. derive from L. gignere, with sense ‘to 
engender’. See DRYDEN Amphitryon Prol. 21. 

Gig (gig), v.* 1693. [perh. symbolic.] t1. 
inir. To move to and fro. DRYDEN. 2. 
irans. To move backwards and forwards. 
Chiefly U.S. 1875. a 4 

Comb. g.-saw, ‘a thin saw to which a rapid verti- 
cal reciprocation is imparted’ (Knight). 

Gig (gig), v.* 1789. [perh. back-formation 
from GIG-MILL.] trans. To raise the nap of 
(cloth) with a gig. Also in Comb., as g- 
machine, ‘a machine for dressing woolen 
cloth by subjecting it to the action of teasels’ 
(Knight). Hence Gi-gger, one who works a 
g.-machine. 

Gig (gig), v.‘ 1816. [f. Gig sb.*] To fish, 
also to spear (fish), with a gig. 

Gig, v.* 1807. [f. Gia sb.*] intr. To travel 
in a gig. 

Gig: see JIG. 
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Gigantean (dzəigěnti'ăn), a. 1011. [f. L. 
giganteus + -AN.] = GIGANTIC a. 

Gigantesque (dsoigiente-sk), a. 1821. [= 
Fr. gigantesque — It. gigantesco, f. gigante; 
see GIANT, -ESQUE.] Having the characteristics 
of a giant; befitting a giant. 

How g. the campanile is in its mass and height 
HAWTHORNE. 

Gigantic (dzəigæe-ntik), a. 1012. f. L. 
gigas, gigant- GIANT + -10.] +1. Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of, a giant or 
giants 1774. 2. Having the proportions of 
a giant 1651. 3. Hence: Extraordinary; huge, 
enormous 1797. 

1. On each hand slaughter and g. deeds MILT. 3. 
This g. telescope 1812, var, tGigantal. Hence 
TGigantical a, = GIGANTIC, Giga ntically adv, 

Giganticide’. (dzəigæ-ntisoid). 1806. [f. 
as prec. + -CIDE 1.] A giant-killer. 
Giga-nticide’. 1860. [f. as prec. + -CIDE 2.] 
The killing of giants. 
tGigantine, a. 1605. [- Fr. tgigantin, f. 
as prec.; see -INE'.] = Gigantic. 1696. So 
+Gigantive. 

Gigantology (dsoigentolódsD. 1773. 
Fr. gigantologie, f. L. gigant-, Gr. veyavr-i 
see GIANT, -L0GY.] Discussions or treatises 
about giants. 

Gigantomachy (dzaigěntęmäki). Also 
in Gr. form -machia. 1606, [7 Gr. yoravropax(a, 
f. wyavr- (see GIANT) + -payla -MACHY.] The 
war of the giants against the gods; hence, 
any similar contest. 

+Gigge, v. If. gigge GVIGE.] trans. To fit the 
GuiGE or arm-strap to (a shield), CHAUCER. 
Gigget(t, giggot, obs. 1I. GIGOT, 

Giggish (gigi, a. 1523. |f. Gia sb. III. 
+ -ISHA] Lively, flighty, wanton. Hence 
Gi-ggishness. 

Giggle (gi-g'l), sb. 1611. If. the vb.] L.A 
minx, a GIGLET. 2. A giggling laugh 1677. 

Giggle (gig, v. 1509. limit.; ef. Du. 
qgi(e)chelen, Li giggeln, MHG.  gickeln, 
Russ. khikhikat'.] intr. To laugh continu- 
ously in a manner suggestive of foolish levity 
or of uncontrollable amusement. Also 
quasi-£rans. to utter with a giggle, 
A quiet day. giggling and making g. among the 
kind and frank-hearted young people SCOTT. 
Hence Gi-ggler. Giggly a. addicted to giggling, 
Gi-g-lamp. 1853. |f. GIG sb.! + LAMP.] 
1. One of the lamps at either side of a gig 
1888, 2. pl. Spectacles (slang) 1853. 

Giglet, giglot (gi-glét, -ot). ME. [perh, f. 
Gia sb. II, 1 + -LET, and later assoc. W. 
Gia@e v.] ta. A wanton woman -1632. b. 
A giddy, romping girl 1725, 

attrib. and Comb., as in g.-fortune, -weneh. Also 
g.-fair, a statute fair for hiring servant-girls, 
Gigman! (gigmien). 1830. [f. GIG 3b. + 
MAN.] One who keeps a gig: used by Car- 
lyle as one whose respectability is measured. 
by his keeping a gig; a ‘Philistine’. 
Gi-gman'. U.S. 1889. [f GIG sb.*] One 
who fishes with a gig. 

Gig-mill, 1551. [f. GIG sb. + MILL.) A 
machine for raising à nap on cloth by the use 
of teazles; also, a building in which these 
machines are used. 

Gigolo (d3i-gdlo). 1927. [- Fr. gigolo, mase. 
correl. of gigoletle young woman of easy vir- 
tue.] A professional male dancing-partner. 

Gigot (dai-gót). 1526. [7 Fr, gigot, dim. of 
dial. gigue (mod. Pr. gigo) leg, f. giguer hop, 
jump, of unkn. origin.] 1. A leg or haunch, of 
mutton, veal, ete. Now Se. 12. A slice —1626, 
Comb, -sleeve = ‘leg of mutton sleeve’. Also 
simply gigot. 

Gilbertian (gilbd-atiin), a. 1887. If. the 
name of W. S. Gilbert (1836-1911), librettist 
+ -IAN.] Of the ludicrously incongruous kind 
characteristic of Gilbert and. Sullivan opera. 

Gilbertine (gilboatin, -oin), Only Hist. 
1540. [= med.L. Gilbertinus, t. Gilbertus; see 
Mixki] A. adj. Of or belonging to Gilbert 
of Sempringham in Lincolnshire, or to the re- 
ligious order founded by him (c1140). B. sb. 
A canon or nun of this order, 

Gild (gild), sb. Hist, Also guild. 1050. 
[7 med.L. gildum, geldum; see GELD sb. ] A 
payment or tax. 

Gild (gild), v." Infl. gilt and gilded. ME. 
(OE. gyldan (in pa. pple. degyld, see Grm ppl. 
a.) = ON. gylla :- Gme. *sulpjan, f. *3ulpam. 


GILD 


Gorp.] 1. trans. To cover in whole or part 
with a thin layer of gold. b. transf. To smear 
(with blood) 1595. 2. Alch. To impregnate 
(a liquid) with gold. Also inir. (for refl.) 
1685. 3. fig. To supply with gold or money; 
esp. to make attractive by this means 1584. 
4. To cover or adorn with a golden colour 
1588. 5. fig. To adorn with a fair appearance; 
to give a specious lustre to 1596. 16. To im- 
part a flush to (the face) —1683. 

1. To guild a Crown of Silver 1684. b. K, John 
ILi. 316. 3. I will. . guild my selfe With some more 
ducats SHAKS. 4. Eternal summer gilds them [the 
Isles of Greece] yet Byron. 5. To colour and g. 
blacker Designes 1660. 6. This grand Liquor that 
hath gilded 'em SHAKs. 

TGild, v.* Also guild. 1645. [var. of GELD 
v.*; cf. GILD sb. So med.L. gildare to pay 
geld.] intr. To pay taxes. Hist, rare. -1746. 

Gilded, ppl. a. OE. [f. GILD v. + -Ep'. 
See also GILT ppl. a.] In senses of GILD v.' 

Phr. G. Chamber: the House of Lords. G. spurs: 
anemblem of knighthood. G. youth (= Fr. jeunesse 
dorée): fashionable young men of wealthy families, 

tGiden, a. [OE. gylden = OFris. gulden, 
gelden, OS. guldin (Du. gulden), OHG. guldin 
(G. arch. gülden), ON. gullenn, Goth. gulpeins: 
i= Gme *5ulpinaz, f. *sulpam GOLD; see -EN*.] 

1, Golden —1591. 2. Occas. used instead of 
GILDED 1530. 

Gilder (gildoi) sb. 1550. [f. GILD v.! + 
-ER*.] One who gilds; one whose occupation 
is gilding, 

Gilder, obs. f. GUILDER, GUELDER (-ROSE). 

Gilding (gi-ldin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Gn 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of GILD v.! 2. 
The golden surface produced by gilding. 
Also transf. and fig. 1634. 

2. It was a spacious building Full of barbaric 
ore Den aput MS ermal 
“an alloy com) of of co) 5 ol 
Bristol old brass, and 12 ounces ol Tin: ns 
pound of copper’ (Francis), 

Gile, obs. f. GUILE sb. and v. 

Gill (gil), sb. Chiefly pl. ME. [- ON. *gil 
(whence Sw. gäl, tgel, Da. gjalle) += *5eliz, 
rel. to ON. gjolnar fem. pl. whiskers of the 
mythical Fenris wolf (cf. ODa. fiskegæln 
fish-gills) += *zelunaz, cogn. with Gr. xehóvn 
lip, jaw, xeos lip.) 1. The organ of respira- 
tion in water-breathing animals, which is so 
arranged that the venous blood is exposed 
to the aerating influence of the water. In 
fishes, the gills are on each side of the 
neck; in other aquatic animals their position 
and structure is varied. 2. Applied to organs, 
ete., resembling the gills of a fish. a. The wat- 
tles or dewlap of a fowl 1626. b. The radiat- 
ing plates arranged vertically in the under 
side of the cap or pileus of fungi 1715. 3. 
Attributed to persons: The flesh under the 
jaws and ears 1626. 4. slang. Only in pl. The 
corners of a stand-up collar 1826, 

1. The pu or branchiw. These are delicate pro- 
cesses of skin richly supplied with blood, and 
capable of absorbing oxygen MIVART. 3. Phr, To 
be id white, blue, yellow about the gills: to look 
bons ill. 

‘01 


to every 


80 constructed "that the fish are caught by the 
gills; - Ing, the aperture by which water is 
admitted to the gills; -plate, one of the vascular 
lamellæ forming part of the gills of fishes, mol- 
luses, etc.; -plume = gill-comb: -raker, one of a 
line of cartilaginous or bony projections on the 
inner side of a g.-arch. 

Gill (gil), sb. Also +ghyll. ME. E ON. 
gil deep glen, cogn. w. geil in same sense. 
The fanciful sp. ghyll was introduced by 
Wordsworth (‘Evening Walk’ 54)] 1. A 
deep rocky cleft or ravine, usually wooded 
and forming the course of a stream. 2. A 
brook or rivulet 1625. 

Gill (dil), sb.* ME. [- OFr. gille, gelle, in 
med.L. gillo, gillus, gellus, late L. gello, gillo 
water-pot.] 1. A measure for liquids, con- 
taining one-fourth (or locally, one-half) of a 
standard pint. 2. A vessel holding a gill 
GH i ects g.-house 1673. 

J il), sb.* 1460. [Short for Gillian 
= Fr. Juliane — L. Juliana, orig. fem. adj. 
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(see -AN) f. Julius, Roman gentile name.] t1. 
A lass, wench -1665. 2. dial. Short for Gill- 
go-by-ground (see Comb.). % Obs. 1727. b. 
Short for g.-ale or g.-beer 1755. 
1. Phr. Jack and G. = lad and lass. Our woing 
dons not end like an old Play: Iacke hath not G. 
HAKS. 
Comb.: G.-creep- (or go-) by-ground, dial. name for 
Ground Ivy (Nepeta glechoma); tattrib, (sense 2) 


g.-ale, -beer, -tea. 

Gill (gil), sb.* 1839. [poss. transf. use of 
Gir sb.'] A flax-comb, used for preparing, 
drawing, and roving flax and hemp, and for 
combing and spinning long wool. Also 
attrib. 

Gill (gil), v. ME. [f. GILL sb.] 1. trans. 
To gut or clean (fish). 2. To cut away the 
gills of a mushroom 1728. 3. To catch (fish) 
by the gills in a gill-net. Said also ot the net. 
1884. 


Gill (gil), v.* 1882. [f. GILL sb.*] trans. To 
dress (flax or wool) by means of a gill. 

Gill-flirt (dsi4üórt) Also Jill-. 1632. 
If. GILL sb.' + FLIRT sb. Cf. FLIRT-GILL.] A 
wanton; a giddy young woman or girl. Now 
only arch. 

16783. [See Grn sb.*] A girl, 
Comb. G.-flirt = prec, G.-spend-all: an unthrifty 
woman. 

Gillie (gi-l). Also tgilly. 1681. [- Gael, 
gille lad, servant = Ir. giolla fellow.) 1. 
Hist, An attendant on a Highland chief, 

TG.-welfoot = Gael. gille-casfliuch: Low- 
landers’ name for a Highland chief's fol- 
lower; spec. the servant who ‘carried the 
chief across streams. 2. One who attends a 
sportsman in the Scottish Highlands 1848, 

Gilling (gi-lin), dial. 1640. [Of unkn. ori- 
gin; cf. synon. girling (1861).] A salmon on 
his second return from the sen. 

Gillyflower (dsidiflau*a). Also tgilli-, 
tJuly-. ME. [ME. gilofre, gerofle, altered 
(by assim, to flower) to geraflour (xy), gely- 
flour, jillyflower, July-flower (xvi) = OFr. 
gilofre, girofle ied.L. caryophyllum = Gr. 
xapuépuMoy clove-tree, f. xdpvov nut + gúov 
leaf.] tl. A clove -1513. 2. Applied to 
native plants having clove-scented flowers, 
esp. to the clove-scented pink (Dianthus 
caryophyllus), and dial. to the wallflower (sec 
Wall-gillyflower) or to the white stock (sce 
Stock-gillyflower) ME. 3. A variety of apple; 
E g.apple 1057. 4. attrib., as tg.-grass 
710685. 

Comb.: dame's g. (see 
g., the carnatioi 


wall-flower, See also water-, winter-, eic. g. 
Gilour(e, var. of GUILER. 
Gilra-vage, v. north. and Sc. 1818, 


tot 
unkn. origin.) infr. To feast or make merry 


in an excessive or riotous manner. 
Gilra-vager. 

Gils(e, var. of GRILSE, 

Gilt (gilt), sb.' 1492. (f. Gur ppl. a. in 
silver and gill, etc.] 11. Gilt plate 1492. 2, 
Gilding. Also fig. 1593. 3. Gold, money (cf. 
GELD, GELT sbs.). Now only slang. 1598. 

2. Phr. to take the g. off the gingerbread (see 
GINGERBREAD). 3. So that some guilt may grease 

N. 


his ON. 
Now dial. Late ME. 


Hence 


y fist 
Gilt (gilt), sb.? 
I- ON. gylir :— *gultjð, rel. to golir :— *saltuz.] 
A young sow or female pig. 

Gilt (gilt), ppl. a. ME. [See GILD v.1) 1 = 
GILDED ppl.a. 2. G. youth (fig.): a transl. 
of Fr. jeunesse dorée, applied first to the dan- 
dies who assisted in the downfall of Robes- 
pierre in 1794. 

1. As a parrot turns Up thro' g. wires a crafty 
loving eye TENNYSON. Comb, $.-edged, lit. of 
Writing paper or books; applied fig. (also £.-edge) 
in commercial to *paper* (i.e. bills) of the 
best quality; also absol, a g.-e. security. 

1Gilt, v. ME. [f. Gir ppl. a. by extension 
of the participial form to other parts of the 
verb.] = Grp v: —1641. Hence Gi-lted 


. d. 
Gilt-head. ! Obs. 1555. [f. GILT ppl. a. 
+ HEAD.] A name of fishes which have the 
head marked with golden spots or lines: The 
striped tunny or bonito ; the dorado or dol- 
phin (Coryphena hippuris); the cunner or 
golden wrasse (Crenilabrus melops or tinca). 


GIN 

Gilt-tail. 1051. [f. Gur ppl. A 
5b.] A little short worm, ^ ^ * Tit 
Gilty(f, obs. f. Guunry. 
Gim (dzim), a. Now dial. 1513, 

var. of JIMP a.) Smart, spruce. 
Gimbal (dsizmbál) 1577. [var, of Gi 
MAL] fl. = GIMMAL 1, —1711. 12. pl, = 
GIMMAL 2. —1652. 3. pl. A contrivance by 
means of which articles for use at sea (eg, 
the compass, the chronometer) are suspended 
so as to keep a horizontal position, If usu- 
ally consists of a pair of rings moving on 
pivots in such a w to have a free motion 
in twọ directions at right angles, so as to 
counteract the motion of the vessel, 4, 
attrib., as g.-joint. Also &.-ring, a single g, 
by which the cock-eye of the upper mill- 
stone is supported on the spindle to permit 
vibration. Hence Gi-mballed ppl. a. fitted. 


with a g. 
(ME. | gibecrake 


[perh, 


Gimcrack (d3i-mkre 
(X1v), perh. small ornament; of unkn. origin,] 

A. 8b. tl. App. some kind of inlaid work in 
wood. ME. only. 2. A fanciful notion; 
also, a ‘dodge’ —1 b. A mechanical con- 
trivance; also pl. scientific apparatus 1712, c, 
1 to anything showy and 
useless, & trumpery article, a knick-knack 
1676, 13. A fop; in later use applied to women, 
A term of contempt. ~1785. 4. A ‘Jack of all 
trades’, Now only dial. 1700. 

B. adj. Trivial; showy but worthless; trum- 
pery 1750, Hence Gi-merackery, gimeracks 
collectively. 

Gimlet (glanlét), sb. ME. [- OFr. guim- 
belet, dim. of the Gme. word which appears 
in Eng. as WIMBLE sb.) A kind of boring- 
tool; it has a grooved steel body, a cross 
handle at one end, and a worm or screw at 


the other. 
Comb,: eye, (a) a squint-eye, (b) a plereing 
eye; hence -eyed a.; -hole, a hole made by a g. 
Gimlet (gimilét), v. 1898, [f. prec. sb.) 


1. trans. To pi with or as with a gimlet 
1840, 2. Naut. To turn round (an anchor) by 
the stock, with a motion like turning a gim- 
let (Webst.), 
Gimmal (d3i-mol). 


1590. [Altered f. GE- 


MEL.) 1, Antiq. A finger-ring so made as 
divide into two (or three) rings. Also g.ring. 
1007. 


connecting paris 
. The voussoirs of 


12. pl. Joints, link: 
1807. 13. 


15. ? A hinge; 
tGi:mmaled ppl. a. made with gimmals, 
Gimmer! (dsimoi. Now dial. 1520. 


var. i = + rare, 
(dial. var. of GiwMaL.] fl. erc. Dg 


7.) -1008. ; is 
Gimmer* (gi-mai). Sc. and n. dial. n 
[= ON, gumbr ewe lamb p yes ie (mod. 
Icel. gimbur, Da. gimmer-lam); ef 
origin.) 1. A ewe between the amt ae 
second shearing. 2, ‘A contenu iy 
for a woman’ (Jam.) 1774. 3. attrib. e Um 
Gimp, gymp (gimp), sb. 1664. ie 2 
gimp, of unkn. origin.) 1. Silk, Mer 
cotton twist with a cord or ne 
through it. Now chiefly, a kind 0: WERE 
made of this. 2. A fishing-line SE j 
silk, etc., similarly strengthened 2d bici 
In Lace-making: The coarser thre i 


GIMMAL 


forms the outline of the design 1899. 

attrib., as g.-nail -1601. r 
: i - Fr, guimne 
Gimp (gimp), sb.* 1747. 5 nu Fi 


repr. OFr. guimple, wimple; st 
A neckerchief (worn by à nne Bs, 189. 
Gimp (d3imp), v.' rare in lit. UP 
(Of unn. origin] trans To give a scalloped 
or indented outline to. p 
Gimp (gimp), v.* 1755. If. an To 
trans. To trim with gimp. 2. ox twist of 
twine (wire, etc.) into a pine rsd surface 
something softer. 3. To give ari 
to 1902, 
Gimp: see Jip a. sy 
Gin (dzin), sb.* ME. [Aphetic 
ENGINE.) tl. Skill ingenuity. 


OFr. engin 
0, 

device. 
bad sense, craft 1470. 12. A sche mechan 
Also, an artifice, trick. —1723. "ta tool; ta 
cal contrivance; a ee jt, trap, OF the 
spring ME. 4. spec. A snare, DC™ ^ wioeture; 
like. Also ig. ME. 15. An engine of 


GIN 


the rack —1592. f6. A machine used in war- 
fare for casting missiles 21650. 17. A bolt, bar, 
or the like —1710. 8. a. An apparatus for 
hoisting heavy weights; now usually a tripod, 
with a winch or drum round which the rope 
is wound ME. b. Mining. A drum or wind- 
lass for hoisting, pumping, etc. 1686.. 9. A 
machine for driving piles 1682. 10. A machine 
for separating cotton from its seeds; also 
collon-g. 1796. 11. Naut. A small iron frame, 
having a swivel-hook, furnished with an iron 
sheave, to serve as a pulley for the use of 
chain in discharging cargo, etc. 1860. 12. 
altri as g.-block, -tackle, ete. 1497. 

Comb.: $.-horse, a horse that works a g. (sense 
8b); -house, a house where cotton is ginned; -pit, 
a shallow mine- or pit-shaft, worked by a g.; 
-race, -ring, the circle or track in which a g.- 
horse moves; -saw, one used in a cotton-g. for 
drawing the fibres through the grid, leaving the 
seed in the hopper; -wheel, (a) the wheel or 
drum of a g. for hoisting, etc.; (b) a wheel in a. 
cotton g. 

Gin (dzin), sb.? 1714. [abbrev. of GENBVA'.] 
An ardent spirit distilled from grain or malt; 
see GENEVA’, Also attrib. 

In the form GIN, the name chiefly denotes a. 
spirit of British manufacture, ES flavoured 
not with juniper but with some substitute; but 
sometimes GIN and GENEVA are used indis- 


rinker's liver, ‘atrophic cirrhosis of 
, frequently caused by g.; also -liver; 
-trap, (slang), the mouth. 

Gin (gin), v.' Obs. exc. arch. ME. [Aphetic 
f. BEGIN (or OE. onginnan); in ME. chiefly 
in the pa. t. gan. Now sometimes written 
?gin]. 1. intr. To begin. In ME. poetry gan 
is usually a mere auxiliary (= mod. did), 
and periphrastic. 2, absol, To begin, com- 
monce ME. 3. trans. To begin (something) 
1. Phosbus gins arise Cymb. Ir. iii, 28. 3. Whence 
the Sunne gins his reflection Mach, T. ii. 25. 

Gin (dzin), v.* 1025. [f. GIN sb.'; cf. 
Bare v.) 1., trans. To catch in a gin or trap. 
dm remove the seeds of (cotton) with a gin 

Gin (gin), prep. Se. 17..[= GAIN prep. 3, 
with vowel-shortening due to want of stress.] 
Against or by (a certain time). 

Gin (gin), conj. Se. and dial. 1674. [app. 
in some way related to Grr.] If; whether. 

TGing. [OE. genge troop, company; f. 
root of NG v.] 1, A company or host of 
armed men. ME. only. 2. A family, house- 
hold, train of servants. Also pl. One's 

people’; people in general. —1026. 3. gen. A 
gang, pack, train —1653. b. spec. The crew of 
gaoa or boat —1670. c. A crew, rabble; rout 
—1059. 

3. transf. A whole g, of words and phrases MILT. 

Gingall, jingall (d3i-ngdl). 1818. [= 
Hindi janjal.| A heavy musket fired from a 
rest; a light swivel-gun. Used in China and 
India. Also attrib. 

Ginger (dzindzə1), sb. and a. (ME. 
gingivere, repr. a conflation of OE. pingifer(e), 
ġinġiber (directly - med.L.) with OFr. 
gingi(m)bre (mod. gingembre) — med.L. 
gingiber, zingeber, L. zingiber(i — Gr. Gyyt- 
Beas — Prakrit sipgabéra — Skr. crygavéram, 
i. eypgam horn + vēra body; so named 
from its antler-shaped root.] 

„A. sb. "The rhizome of the tropical plant 
Zingiber officinale, characterized by its hot 
Spicy taste; used in cookery and medicine, 
and as a sweetmeat. 2. The plant Zingiber 
officinale ME.; also similar plants 1838. 3. 
slang. Mettle, spirit (fig.) 1843. 4. dial. and 
slang, A light sandy colour 1865; also, à 
sandy-haired person 1885, 

tio ?.-ale, an effervescing drink flavoured 
lest Cordials a liqueur made from raisins, 
with dis » E. and water, occas. strengthened 
Mar randy or whisky; -grass, (ay Andropogon 
tial e a East Indian grass, yielding an essen- 
tial oil with a strong smell of g.; (b) Panicum 
Gregus a coarse grass of Jamaica; -nut = 
favore peer agar anap (CIAN brittle cake 
(org ed, with. g.i (0) a, hot-tempered Remon, 
made bo tie? = GINGER sb, 1; -wine, a wine 
raked the fermentation „9f sugar, water, and 
ised g.; -wort, Lindley’s name for the order 

acea. 

Sen adj. dial. Of the colour of ginger. Of 

Person: Sandy-haired. Of a cock: Having 
red plumage. 1825. 
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Ginger, a.* Now dial. 1600. [Back- 
formation from GINGERLY.] = GINGERLY a. 

Ginger (dgindaoz), v. 1823. [f. the sb.] 
1. trans. To put ginger into (a drink) 1825. 
2. To treat, (a horse) with ginger; fig. to put 
mettle into, spirit wp. 

Ginger-beer. 1809. [f. GINGER + BEER.] 
An aerated drink, flavoured with ginger. 
Also attrib, 

Gingerbread (d3i-ndgoabred). 
forms  gingebras, gyngebre(e)\de — OFr. 
gingembras, -brat — med.L. gingibratum, 
-elum, f. gingiber GINGER + -atum 
The final syll. assumed a form resembling 
or suggesting bread, and for sense 1 b the 
insertion of r in the second syll. completed 
the semblance of a compound; forms of the 
type gingebread remained in Se.) 1. ta. 
Orig.: Preserved ginger. b. Later: A kind of 
plain cake, highly flavoured with ginger, and 
formerly made into fanciful shapes, which 
were often gilded. 2. fig. Anything showy 
and unsubstantial 1605. 3. slang. Money 1700. 
4. attrib. 1748. 

1. Roial spicerye And Gyngebreed CHAUCER. 2. 
To take the gilt off the g.: to strip something of its 
attractive qualities. 4. G. work, gaudy and taste- 
Jess decorations, orig. of a ship, 

Comb.: $.-nut, a small round button-like cake of 
g.; «tree, (a) = DOUM-PALM; (b) Parinarium ma- 
crophyllum, a West African fruit-tree with a 
farinaceous fruit; -plum, the fruit of Parinarium 


macrophyllum. 

Gingerly (dzindzəli). 1519. [perh. f. 
OFr. gensor, genzor, prop. compar. of gent 
GENT a., but uscd also as a positive, ‘pretty, 
delicate’. See -Ly', -Ly*.] 

A. adv. ta. Orig.: Elegantly, daintily ; later, 
mincingly -1607. b. Cautiously; also, 
timidly, fastidiously 1607. 

b. But Lord! How g. he answered it PEPYS. 

B. adj. ta. Dainty, delicate. b. Extremely 
cautious or wary. 1533. 

Hence Gi-ngerliness, the quality of being g. 

Ginger-po'p. 1827. [f. GINGER + PoP v.] 
1. colloq. = GINGER-BEER. 2. slang. A police- 
man 1887. 

Gingery (dsi-ndsori), a. 1852. 
-y*] Ginger-coloured, sandy; 
with or as with ginger. 

Gingham (giám). 1615. [7 (prob. through 
Du. gingang) Malay ginggang, orig. $ 
striped.] 1. A kind of cotton or linen cloth, 
woven of dyed yarn, often in stripes or 
checks. In pl. fabrics of this kind. 2. collog. 
‘An umbrella (prop. of gingham) 1861. 3. 
attrib. 1793. 

Gingival (dsindsoi-vàl), a. 1609. [mod.L. 
gingivalis, t. L. gingiva gum; see -AL',] 1. Of 
or pertaining to the gums. 2. quasi-sb. Sounds 
in uttering which the tongue is pressed 
against the gums 1874. So Ginfivitis, 
inflammation of the gums. 

Gingle, obs. f. JINGLE. 

Ginéles, var. of SHINGLES. Fuller. 

Ginglyform (gi-n-, dzi nglifğım), a. 1847. 
lirreg. f. GINGLYMUS + -FORM.] Anat. Hinge- 
shaped. So Gi'nglymate v. intr. to form a 
hinge. Ginglimoid, Ginglymoi'dal adjs. 
resembling a hinge; hinge-like. 

Ginglymus (gi-n-, daimglim/s). 1067, 
(mod.L. ginglymus — Gr. viyyAvuos hinge.] 
Anal. * A diarthrodial joint having some like- 
ness to a hinge, in that its motion is only in. 
two directions, as the elbow-joint' (Syd. 


[Earliest 


[f. GINGER + 
also spiced 


Soc. Lex.). 
Ginkgo (gi-nkgo). Also tgingo, tginko, 
gingko. 1808. (Jap. — Chinese yinhing 


‘silver apricot'.] A Chinese tree (Ginkgo 
biloba or Salisburia adiantifolia) cultivated 
for its handsome foliage. Also attrib. 

Ginn, var. of JINN. 

Ginnet, obs. f. JENNET. 

Ginney, ginnie, obs. ff. GUINEA. 
tGinning, vbl. sb. ME. [f. GIN v. + 
-NG.] = BEGINNING —14063. 
Ginny-carriage (d3i-nijkeeréd3). dial. 
1824. [f. Ginny, var. of Jenny female name; 
cf. JENNY IL2.] A stout carriage for con- 
veying materials along a railroad. 
Gin-pailace. 1834. [f. GIN sb.'] A gau- 
dily decorated public-house. 
Ginseng (d3i-nsen)- 1654. [- Chinese jën 
shén ‘man image’ (Giles), with allusion to 
the form of the root.] 1. A plant of two 
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species of the genus Aralia or Panaz, found 
in Northern China, the eastern United 
States, and elsewhere 1691. 2. The root of 
the plant; à preparation of this as a medicine 
1654. 3. altrib., as g.-farm, ete. 1758. 

Gin-shop. 1714. [f. GIN s$b.*] A dram- 
shop where gin is retailed. 

Gin-sling. 1839. (f. GIN sb.* + SLING sb.*] 
A U.S. cold drink, made of gin, etc. flavoured 
and sweetened. 

Giottesque (daote:sk). 1854, [f. Giotto + 
-ESQUE.] A. adj. Resembling the style of 
Giotto (13-14th c.). B. sb, The style founded 
by Giotto; also, an artist of the school, or 
imitating the style, of Giotto, 

Gip, sb.: see GYP. 

Gip (gip), v. 1603. [Of unkn. origin. Cf. 
GIB v.* (x1x).] To clean (fish) for curing. 

tGip, interj. 1530. [prob. an involuntary 
exclam.; cf. GEE-(H)UP and GUP.] a. An 
exclam, of anger or remonstrance addressed 
to a horse. b. Addressed to a person = ‘get 
out’ 1000. 

Gipon. Obs. exc. arch. ME. [- OFr. 
gip(p)on, var. of jup(p)on tunic (mod. jupon, 
see JUPON, dim. of gipe, jupe. See JUPR.] 
A tunic, frequently worn under the hauberk, 

Gippo (dai-po). Army slang. 1914. [Al- 
teration of dial. jipper.| Gravy, soup, stew. 

Gipser (d3i-psoa). Also gipsire (Byp-). 
Obs. exc. arch. ME. [- Or. gibecier(e, 
gibessiere etc. purse, pouch (mod.Fr. gibecière 
gamebag), of unkn. origin.] A purse, pouch, 
or wallet, hung from a belt or girdle. 

Gipsies, tgips, sb. pl. 1644. [Proper name 
of springs near Bridlington, now called the 
Gipsy race.) Intermitting springs. 

Gipsy, gypsy (dsi-psi), sb. Pl. gipsies, 
gypsies. 1537. [Earlier forms tgicypan, 
topsen, -son (Spenser), aphetie f, EGYPTIAN 
(in the same use). The form gipsy may be 
directly — L. Ægyptius; cf. (by) Mary Gipcy 
(Skelton), i.c. Mary of Egypt, Maria /Egyp- 
tiaca.] 1. A member of a wandering race 
(by themselves called Romany), of Hindu 
origin, formerly believed to have come from. 
Egypt. b. Gipsy language, Romany (Re- 
cent Diets.) 2. transf. ta. A cunning rogue 
—1035. b. Applied to a woman, as being 
cunning, deceitful, fickle, or the like. Now 
merely playful, and applied esp. to a brunette 
1632. 3. Short for g.-bonnet, -hal, «moth, 
-winch 1808. 4. attrib. or adj. Resembling 
what is customary among gipsies 1630. 

1. Both in a tune like two gipsies on a horse 
ALY.L. v. ili, 16. Ant, & Ol. 1V. xil. 28. More ig- 
norant in his art of divining then any G. MILT, 2. b. 
Cursing her [his mother-in-law] for a dissembling 
hypocritical Gypsie 1073. 4. A g. tent 1849, 
breakfast 1850. 

Comb.: &.- bonnet, one with large side-flaps; 80 
-hat; -herring, the pilchard; -moth, Ocneria 
dispar; pring, a flat gold ring, with stones (orig, 
Egyptian pebbles) let into it, at iven distances; 
-rose, the wild and garden scabious; -winch, a 
small winch having a drum, ratchet, and pawl, 
and attachable to a post; -wort, Lycopus 
europæus, 

Hence Gi dom. gipsies collectively; also, 
their way of i fe (rare). Girpsyty, gi'psity v. to 
make or (rarely) become g.-like. Gi-psyism, the 
life and pursuits of gipsies, or what resembles 


this. 

Gipsy (dsi-psi), v. 1027. [f. the sb.] intr. 
To live or act like gipsies; esp. to camp out, 
picnic, eto. 

Giraffe (dgira-f). 1594. [ult. — Arab. 
zarüfa, through Fr. girafe.) 1. A ruminant 
quadruped found in Africa, remarkable for 
its long neck and legs, and for its skin, which 
is spotted like a panther's; also called 
CAMRLOPARD. 2. Asiron. The constellation 
CAMELOPARD 2. 1830. 3. Mining. A form of 
cage or truck used on inclines 1881. 14. A 
kind of upright spinet. STAINER & BARRETT. 
Hence Gira:ffid, one of the Giraffid, the 
animal family of which the g. is the only 
living representative. 

\|Girandola (dsire-ndOl) 1044. [It.; see 
next.] 1. A kind of revolving firework 1670. 
2. A revolving fountain-jet. 

Girandole (dsiründo". 1094. [- Fr. 
girandole — It. girandola, f, girare — late L. 
gyrare GYRATE.] 1, = GIRANDOLA 1, 2. = 
GIRANDOLA 2. 1813. 3. A branched support 
for candles or lights 1769. 4. An ear-ring or 
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Pendant, esp. one with a central stone sur- 
rounded by smaller stones 1825. 5. attrib. 
1799. 

Girasole (d3i-rasgl, -so*l). 1586. [- Fr. 
girasol or its source It. girasole, f. girare (see 
prec.) + sole sun.] tfl. A sunflower. SIDNEY. 
2. A variety of opal which reflects a reddish 
glow in a bright light; a fire-opal 1588. 

Gird (goid), sb. ME. [f. GIRD v.] fi. 
A sharp stroke or blow (rare) —1579. 2. A 
sudden movement or jerk, a spurt of actiorr. 
Obs. exc. dial. 1545. 3. A spasm of pain. 
Now dial 1614. 4. A sharp or biting re- 
mark; a gibe, ‘dig’, Somewhat arch. 1566. 

3. My Heart relented, and gave me several Girds 
and Twitches STEELE. 4. For his girds were 
oblique, and touched to the quick NORTH. 

Gird (g51d), v.' Infl. girded and girt. 
(OK. gyrdan = OS. gurdian (Du. gorden), 
OHG. gurten (G. gürten), ON. gyrða :- Gmc. 
*3urüjan; see GrRTH.] 1. trans. To surround, 
encircle with a belt or girdle. Chiefly refi. or 
pass. b. fig. To prepare (oneself) for action 
1450. tc. To bind (a horse) with a saddle- 
girth —1077. 2. fig. To invest or endue with 
attributes OE. 3. To equip with a sword sus- 
pended from a belt fastened round the body 
OE. 4. To fasten by means of a belt, a 
girdle, etc. OE.; to put (a cord, ete.) round 
something (rare) 1726. 5. transf. and fig. 
fa. To tie firmly or confine -1674. b. To 
besiege, blockade 1548. 6. Said of that which 
surrounds: To encircle, enclose, confine ME. 

1. Let your loins be girded about Luke 12:35. 
Leaves. .To g. thir waste MILT. b. To g. oneself 
for one's life's work MOTLEY, 2. The Son. . Girt 
with Omnipotence Mir. 3. Upon Easter day. .he 
was gyrde with the sworde of the Duke of Briteyn 
R. GRAFTON. 4. He dyd on his helme and gyrte on 
his sword LD. BERNERS. So he pa sackcloth 
on their loynes 1 Kings 20:32. 5. Sommers greene 
all girded up in sheaues SHAKS, 6. Girt with the 
iron ring of Fate CARLYLE. Boadicea..Girt by 
half the tribes of Britain TENNYSON. 

Gird (g5ad), v. ME. [Of unkn. origin. 
Cf. GRIDE v.] fl. trans. To strike, smite. 
Also of pain: To touch sharply (rare) —1618. 

12. To impel or move hastily or rudely 1650. 
3. intr. To move suddenly or rapidly; to 
rush, start, spring. Obs. exc. dial MB, 4. fig. 
a. absol. To jest or gibe at (rarely against, 
upon). The current sense. 1546. b. (rans. 
To sneer or scoff at. ? Obs. 1573. 

4. a. I wonder why many men g. so at the law 
MIDDLETON. b. Hee is still girding the ages vanity 


EARLE. 

Girder' (gó-1doi). 1611. [f. GIRD v. + 
-ER*] 1. a. A main beam in a framed floor, 
supporting the system of joisting that carries 
the flooring. b. An iron or steel longitudinal 
beam used for the same purpose; esp., a lat- 
ticed plate, or other compound structure 
used to form the span of a bridge 1853. 
12. In masonry. a. A bond-stone. b. A bond- 
ing-course. 1726. 3. attrib., as $.-bridée, a 
bridge whose superstructure consists of 
longitudinal girders carrying the platform or 
roadway; -rail a form of tramway rail, 
resembling in its section that of the ordinary 
iron girder used in construction. 1854. Hence 
Gi-rderage, girders collectively. 

tGi'rder?. rare. 1584. [f. GIRD v.* + 
-ER*.] One who sneers or cavils —1611. 

Girding (g5-adin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. GIRD v.* 
and v.* + -ING'.] 1. The action of GIRD v.' 
oad *. 2. That which girds; esp. ta girdle 
ME. 

I Instead of a stomacher a g. of sackcloth Isa, 


Girdle (gó-1d'), sb.' [OE. gyrdel (earlier 
gyrdels) = MDu. gurdel (Du. gordel), OHG. 
gurtil, -ila (G. gürtel), ON. gyroill, t. *zurdjan 
GIRD v.'; see -LE.] 1. A belt worn round the 
waist to secure or confine the garments; also 
used to carry a weapon, a purse, etc. 12. 
The part of the body round which the girdle 
is worn —1732. Also transf. and fig. 3. transf. 
uses of-1. a. That which surrounds as a 
girdle; ta zone OE. b. That which confines; 
a restraint, limit 1616. 4. spec. a, Anat. In 
mod. use applied chiefly to the bony supports 
for the upper and lower limbs, the shoulder 
(or pectoral) and. pelvic (or hip) g. 1601. b. 
The line or rim dividing the two faces of a 
brilliant 1819. c. Arch. A small circular band 
round the shaft of a column 1727. d. A belt 
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orring made round the trunk of a tree by the 
removal of the bark 1896. e. Mining. A term 
applied locally to very thin beds of stone 
1819. 

1. By hire girdel heeng a purs of lether CHAUCER, 
Phr. iro arene Er OERI g.: in subjection, 
under one's control. 3. a. 17'Ae g. of the world: the 
ecliptic, the equator. The billows roll, From the 
world's g. to the frozen pole COWPER. tTo put 
(make, cast) a g. (round) about: to go round, make 
the circuit of. Ile put a g. about the earth, in 
forty minutes SHAKS. b. The iron g. of a solemn. . 
oath 1833. 

Comb.: g.-beds, alternations of thin sandstones 
and sandy shales; -bone, the sphenethmoid 
bone; -wheel, a spinning wheel small enough to 
be hung at the g. 

Girdle (g5-1d’l), sb.* north and Sc. ME. 
IMetathetie form of GRIDDLE.) A circular 
plate of iron which is suspended over a fire 
and upon which cakes are baked. 

Girdle (gó-1d'l, v. 1582. [f. GIRDLE sb.'] 
l. trans. To surround with a girdle. Also 
with about, in, round. (Chiefly transf. and 
fig.) 2. To cut through or remove the bark 
of a tree in a circle extending round the 
trunk, either to kill it, or to render it more 
fruitful. Also with round. 1662. 

1. The Noble Talbot, Who now is girdled with a 
waste of Iron, And hem'd about with grim destruc- 
tion 1 Hen. VI, 1. iii. 20, 

Girdler (g-1dloa), ME. (f. GIRDLE sb. + 
-ER*] 1, A maker of girdles. 2. One that 
encompasses 1879. 

Girdlestead (g5-1d'Iste:d). arch. ME. [f. 
as prec. + STEAD sb.) That part round which 
the girdle passes; the waist. b. Used for ‘lap’ 
1882. 

Smalish in the girdilstede CHAUCER, 

Gire, var. of GYRE. 

Girkin, obs. f. GuERKIN. 

Girl (gl), sb. [The ME. vars. gurle, girle, 
gerle suggest an original ü, and an OK. 
*ayrela, *gyrele has been proposed, based on 
*3ur-, repr. prob, in LG. gör n. boy, girl, also 
gore fem.; but, as with boy, lad, and lass, 
certainty is not attainable on the evidence.] 
ti. A child or young person of either sex. 
Chiefly in pl. ME. only. 2. A female child; 
applied to all young unmarried women 1530. 
b. A maid-servant 1668, c. A sweetheart. 
Also (U.S. colloq.) best g. 1791. t3. A roebuck 
in its second year —1726. 4. attrib. 1539. 

1. Knave g.: à boy. 2. G. Guide: see GUIDE sb. 
2 d. Old g.: applied collog. to à woman ofany age, 
either disrespectfully or by way of endearment: 
also to a mare. 

Girland, -ond, obs. f. GARLAND. 

Gi-rlery. [f. GRL sb. + -ERY.] Girls col- 
lectively. LAMB. 

Girlhood (g51ilhud). 1785. [f. GIRL sb. + 
-HOOD.] The state or time of being a girl; 
girls collectively. 

"EE (gó-ili). 1860. [See -IE, -Y*.] A little 
girl. 

Girlish (gó-lif), a. 1565. (f. GIRL sp. + 
JSH'.] Of or pertaining to a girl or to girl- 
hood; characteristic of or like a girl. 

G, laughter DRAYTON. Gi-rlish-ly adv., -ness. 

Girn (gin), v. ME. [Metathetic form of 
GRIN v.] 1. intr. To show the teeth in rage, 
pain, disappointment, etc.; to be fretful or 
peevish. Now only north. and Sc. 12. To 
show the teeth in laughing; to grin —1711. 
Hence Girn sb. a snarl; falso (rare) = GRIN 


sb.* 

\\Giro (dsi-ro) 1607. [It., 
A tour, circuit; a ‘turn’. 

Gironde (3ird-nd, dsiro-nd). 1876. 
next.] The Girondist party. 

Girondist (dsiro-ndist), sb. (a.) 1801. [- Fr. 
Girondiste (now Girondin), f. Gironde (see 
def.) + -iste -Ist.] A member of the moder- 
ate republican party (in the French assembly 
ME its leaders were the deputies 

m the department of the Gironde. A) 
attrib. or adj. i 

\\Girouette (ziruę-t). 1822. [Fr., = weather 
cock, -vane.] A weather-cock. Also fig. 

Girrock. 20bs. [Of unkn. origin.] A sea- 
fish, Acus major, RAY. 

Girt (goat), sb. 1563. [var. (XVI) of GIRTH 
sb. surviving in techn. uses, infl. by pa. pple. 
girt of GIRD v.'] = GIRTH sb.! 1, 2, 6. Also 
attrib, 

Girt (git), v. Now rare. ME. If. Girt sb. 
(prec.), infl. by pa. pple. girt of GIRD v.!] 1. 


7 round, circuit.] 


[See 


GIST 


trans. = GIRD v.' 2. To measure the girth of; 
also intr. 1663. 3. Of trees, etc.: To measure 
Te LR in girth or girt 1750, 
" ie. . Ceremony. , consisted, . 
Grand Signior with a Sword los" Sip the 
*girts' eighteen and a feet, and spreads over a 
hundred O. W. HOLMES, Phr, To g. against: to 
press against (said of a ship's cable), à 

Girt (gòt), ppl. a. 1027. [pa. pple. of 
GIRD v.'] 1. In senses of GIRD v.t 1791, 2, 
Naut. Said of a ship which is moored so rigidly 
by her cables, extending from the hawse to 
two distant anchors, ns to be prevented from, 
swinging or turning about. 

Girth (gàap), sb. (ME. gerth = ON. ord 
girdle, girth, hoop (:- *zerdu) = Goth, 
gairda girdle :- Gr *serdd. See GARTH, 
GIRD v.', GIRDLE.] 1, A belt or band of 
leather or cloth, placed round the body of a 
horse, etc. and drawn tight, so as to secure 
a saddle, pack, cte. upon its back. 2, Mea- 
surement round the human body, the trunk 
of a tree, or any object which is more or less 
cireular 1664. 3, Mining. * A horizontal brace 
in the direction of the drift’ (Raymond) 1881. 
4. transf. That part of a horse where the 
girth is fastened 1846. 5, fig. Something that 
encircles 1871. 6. U.S, ‘A small horizontal 
beam or girder’ (Webst.) 1864. + 

2. A leafy olive. .pillar-like in g. COWPER. 5 


Girdled about with the round sea's g. As à town 
with its wall SWINRUR 

Girth (góip), v. [f. GRTH sb.) 1, 
trans. To gird, surround, encompass. 2. To 
fit or bind with a girth 1580, 3, To secure by 


4, To draw (a string) 
whieh is being mea- 
5. intr. To measure 


means of a girth 1819. 
close round a surfac 
sured. Also absol. 1825. 
in girth 1858. 


Girth-we:b. ME. [f. GRTH sb. + WEB 
sb.) Woven material of which girths are 
made; a band made of this. 

Gi'rt-li:ne. 1760. [The first element (later 
also gant-) is unexplained.] Naut. A rope 


taken up to the mast-head from which the 
stay leads, and rove through a block, to 
hoist up the rigging. Also (erron.) Ga'ntline. 
Girtonian (goitó"mnián). 1887. (f. Girlon 
+ -IAN.] One who is, or has been a student 
at Girton, a Cambridge college for women, 
tGis, jis. 1525. [Minced f. Jesus.] An oath 
or exclam.: By Gis! see Haml. 1V. V. 58. 
Gisarme (gizd-am). Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 
[- OFr. g(u)isarme, wisarme — prank 
-arm ‘guide-arm', cf. OS. wisian (= UM 
wisan, OHG. wisen) show, teach.] A kin 
of battle-axe, bill, or halberd, having & long 
blade in line with the shaft, sharpened on 
both sides and ending in a point. ein 
Gise (d3ois), v. dial. 1095. [var. p^ i: 
back-formation from Gist v.] To put cal 
out to grass at so much per head. 
s. 3UISE sb. 
Gise, obs. f. GUISE ON. RETE 


TGi:sel. ME. only. l 
dise), OS., OHG. gisal (G. geisel).] 

hostage. we 
Gisement (d3oi-zmént). 1695. ree 


gistment, aphetic of AGISTMENT.] 
taken in to graze at R certain price; 
money received for this. 

Gismondine, gismondite (gizmo ndm 
vit). 1823. (f. Prof. Gismondi, who fitis. 
scribed it; see -INE‘, -ITE' 2 b.] Min tan, 
drous silicate of aluminium and 


found near Rome. z 

+Gist, s. ME. [- OFr. giste (moa, Oe 
resting-place, ete.; related to gésir, Jace of 
See GEST sb.*, GIST sb.*] A CEU ina 
lodging -1601. Also pl. a list of Sf 
royal progress -1706. P it, ordin- 
These Quailes have their set gists, iy 
arie resting and baiting places P. HOEANT 

+Gist, sb.* 1493. [f. Gist v.] = A 


-1641. nly) in 
Gist (dist), sb.* Also (sense v ste tjet 


later Fr. form tit, corruptly od sing. 
sna! 


2 òr, gisi . git, 
1726. [— OFr. gist (mod. gi By dim 


on lies; of also 


also, the 


ind. of gésir lie (:- L. jacere) 
phr. cest action gist this acti quo 
phr. gésir en consist in, depend on E 
The real ground or point (of an pee vt 
2. The substance or pith of à m p 
^2. This 5 ‘the g. Here lies the whole of it 
BETT. 


GIST 


Gist (dsoist) v. Now dial. 1483. [aphet. 
f. AGIST; cf. also GISE v.] = AGIST v. 1, 12. 

Git, var. of GATE sb.* 

Gitano (dzitāno; in Sp. xità-no). 1834. 
[Sp. repr. pop. L. *zZgyptanus Egyptian.] 
A male (Spanish) gipsy. So Gita-na, a fe- 
male gipsy., 

qGite', gide. ME. [app. — OFr. guile, 
some article of clothing (according to Gode- 
froy, à hat).] A dress or gown —1614. {| Used 
by Peele for: Splendour. 

She cam after in a gyte of reed CHAUCER. 

lGite? (sit). Also gite. rare. 1798. [Fr. 
gile; see Gist sb.'] A halting-place, lodging. 

Gite, gite: see GIST sb.? 

Gith (gip). ME. [- L. git, gith, gicli.] Any 
plant of the genus Nigella, esp. N. sativa. 
b. The Corn-cockle, Lychnis githago 1597. 

Gitter (gi-ter). 1876. [G.; = lattice, 
grating.] Optics. A diffraction grating. 

Gittern (gi-toam), sb. arch. ME. [- OFr. 
guilerne (perh. through MDu. gilerne), 
obse. rel. to CITHERN and GUITAR.] A cithern. 
Ofharpis, luttis, and getarnys ME. Hence TGit- 
tern v. to play on the g. 

Giunta (d3u-nta). Hist. Sce also JUNTA 
[It. giunta ( p., Pg. junta: see JUNTA). 
f. giungere join.] In the Venetian republic 
a number of patricians chosen to act as 
assessors to the Council of Ten in emergen- 
cies; later, the name of the 60 co-opted mem- 
bers of the council of pregadi, by whom the 
affairs of the state were administered. 

+Giust, Spenser's quasi-It. sp. of JOUST. 

Give (giv), sb. 1887. [f. GIVE v.] A yielding, 
giving way. 

The apparent ‘give’ in the weather 1893. 

Give (giv), v. Infl. gave (gé'v), given 
(gi-v'n), giving (gi-vin). [OE. giefan, gefan = 
OF ris. a, OS. geban (Du. geven), OHG. 
geban (G. geben), ON. gefa, Goth. giban i= 
Gme. *seban, with no certain IE. cognates. 
OE. g(i)efan was repr. by ME. yive, yeve; the 
present form with initial g appears c1200 
and is due to Scand. Cf. the phonetic history 
of GET.) 

I. trans. To bestow gratuitously. 1. To 
hand over as a present; to confer gratuitously 
the ownership of on another person. b. To 
render (a service) without payment 1719. 2. 
To confer, grant, or bestow OE. 3. To be- 
queath or devise ME. 4. To sanction the 
marriage of (a daughter or female ward) OE. 
A. Good sir, this ring was giuen me by my wife 
SHAKS. absol. When Maidens sue Men giue like 
gods SHARKS. b. We gave him his passage, that is to 
say bore his charges DE FOE. 2. To g.a Lordship 
Em one’s heart (see HEART sb.) true love 

ENNYSON. Hee takes pleasure in those gifts, hee 
gave QUARLEs, Phr. God, Christ g., ete. Give me: 
di what I would have is —'. G. me the good old 
mes LYTTON, 4. Take not a wife of another Law 


Ns ous daughters to men of another Law 
IL. To deliver, hand over. 1. To deliver or 
hand (something) to a person; to put (food 
and drink) before a person ME.; to deliver (a 
message, ete.) 1011. 2. To commit, consign, 
VOUS OE. 3. To hand over as a pledge. 
ileo fig. to pledge (one's word, etc.). ME. 
di (uo me some Sack SHAKS. To g. to eat, drink, 
gle, (now only literary). G. my love to Clive 
Phe ae a 2. We gaf hem the sovrante LYDG. 
once by d custody: in recent use, to direct a 
is E to take as a prisoner. 3. I gave them 
TH rd of a sailor DOYLE. 
pele 1. To make over to another in exchange 
Hp something else; to pay (a sum of money); 
0 sell for a price ME. 2. To hand over to a 
superior; to pay (taxes, tithes, etc.). Obs. exe. 


with Biblical reference. OE. 


iver. 
. Is it 
fait, 22:17. 

ne. 1. To sacrifice for some object. Also 
ge ME. 2. To devote, dedicate. Also to 
a nsign to, to commend to ME. 3. To addict, 

levote oneself fo ME. 

live. ame Abbots of Peterborough. .had given their 
let you he cause of England FREEMAN. 2. Thus I 
n.o. 6 nn giue you to the Gods Ant. d Cl. 
Cagy P 4- 9. To my great task. .T gave me ‘wholly 


alil, To put forth from oneself ME. b. 
ol. or intr. To deal a blow, make an attack 
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or charge (at, on, upon). Obs. exc. in Pugili: 
ME. 2. To make, esp. CAT E AU 
forth, emit ME. 3. To put forth in words; to 
address (words) fo; to impose and ma 
pi make 
known; to pronounce (a blessing, curse) ME. 
4. To deliver authoritatively; to award 
(ou ES EA UM ME. 5. pa. pple. (cf. 
.*): Dated ME. 6. 
host 1593. To provide as 

1. Phr. To g, a kiss, a blow, look, push, etc.; al 
a scolding, elo. To g. the point (Sword exercise). 
to make a direct thrust. To g. a broadside, a volley, 
a shot (see the sbs), To g. fire (see FIRE sb.). 2. 
They. .gave three cheers 1822. Some bitter notes 
my harp would g. TENNYSON. 3. G. them good 
words DE FOE. To g. the word of command 1890. 
Phr. Tog. (= to wish) good day, a merry Christmas, 
etc. (now obsolescent). Hence (now dial.) To g. the 
(time of) day (to): to salute with ‘good morning’, 
good evening’, etc, (as the case may be). 4. Judg- 
ment had been given against him MACAULAY. 
Phr. To g. the case (idiomatically to g. it); to de- 
clare for or against. The umpire gave (= de- 
clared) it out 1891. 6. To g, a ball POPE, a dinner 
TENNYSON, a treat 1892. 

VI. 1. To present; to hold out to be taken 
OE. 12. Of one's heart, mind, conscience, 
etc.: To suggest (to one) that; also, to mis- 
give. Also, to prompt (one) to do something. 
—1820. 3. To expose or offer to view or obser- 
vation; to mention, include in a list, etc. 
ME. b. To indicate; to state at 1665. 14. 
To display as an armorial bearing; to bear 
—1040. 5. To represent. tAlso refl.: To pre- 
sent itself as. 1607. 6. To read, recite, sing, 
act in the presence of auditors or spectators 
1460. 7. To offer as a sentiment or toast 1728. 

1. To g. the breast to a child PURCHAS, sails to the 
wind S. ROGERS. He holds out his hand; she gives 
her own HAWTHORNE. 3. So can I giue no reason 
SHaxs. The far-off farms. .gave no sign of life 
1889. b. He gives the average. .at 0°81 lbs. 1856. 
4. Teare the Lyons out of England's Coat;. .giue 
Sheepe in Lyons stead SHAKS. 6. Who will g. us a 
song THACKERAY. 

VII. To communicate, impart 1470; to sup- 
ply 1639. 

The broom which gives their title to the Planta- 
genets M. PATTISON. Phr. To g. (a person) a piece 
of one's mind (colloq.): usually, to express em- 
phatically one's disapprobation, To g. to the 
world, to the public: to publish. To g. (a person) 
to believe, understand, etc.: to impart to him that 
which will lead him to believe, etc. 

VIII. 1. To allot, apportion OE.; to assign 
(a name) ME. 2. To ascribe, assign 1559. 
3. In pa. pple. (cf. GIVEN ppl. a.): Posited as 
a basis of calculation or reasoning 1667. 

1. He was given the contract 1891, To give a 
child a name PuRCHAS. 2. They give it [a pam- 
phlet] to Lord Camden BURKE. YTo g. for: to set. 
down as. All gave her for a Papist MARVELL. 

IX. 1. To yield as a product or result ME. 
42. To fetch (a price) 1799. 13. Of experi- 
ence, reasoning, ete. : To yield the conclusion 
that. Of a name: To import. —1077. 

1. The lamps gave an uncertain light 1801. [His] 
name in Hebrew characters gives 666—the mystic 
number of the Antichrist, 1890. 

X. 1, To cause to have; to produce in a 
person or thing. Said both of persons and 
things. ME. 92. To give lo reflect, think: to 
supply material for reflection or thought. 
(A Gallicism.) 1890. 

1. Finding the Army a meere Chaos, he had given 
it forme MORYSON. refl. We ought not to g. our- 
selves airs JOWETT. 

IX. 1. To concede, yield 1548. 2, intr. To 
yield, give way. a. To yield to pressure or 
strain 1577. b. Of a joint, the nerves, ete. 
To lose tension, become relaxed, fail 1802. 
(Of persons): To accommodate one's attitude 
io; (of a dress) to adjust itself to. Also, to 
allow free play to. Also, to give ground. 1823. 
d. To be affected by atmospheric influences; 
(a) of colours, to fade 1546; (b) to deliquesce, 
effloresce, soften, etc. from damp 1677; (c) to 
become damp, exude moisture 1590; (d) of 
timber, to shrink from dryness 1627. e. Of 
frosty weather: To become mild, to thaw 


1. They never gave their enemies one daye to re- 


pose HALL. She said she would never g. the pas to 
2. a. My 


g. TENNYSON. d. fig. Flinty mankinde: whose 
eyes do neuer giue But thorow Lust and Laughter 


SHAKS. 


GIVEN 


XII. intr. 11. Of the sun: To direct its rays 
nd 2, To look, open, lead. (A Gallicism.) 

2. No window giving on to the Street 1885. 

XIII. Phrases. 

1. G. birth to. a. To bear; bring forth. b. fig. 
To produce; result in. 2.G. ground. a. To retire 
before a. cate force. b. fig. To yield; to relax 
effort. 3. G. it. a. With dat. or fo: To make an 
attack, Also colloq., to g, it hot. +b. = to g, tongue 
(see TONGUE). 4. G. place (const, to). ta. To give 
ground. b. To yield precedence. te, To defer (to 
advice). d. To be succeeded or superseded (by 
anemon person or thing). 5. G. rise to. To be the 
origin of; to produce. 6. G. way. a. Of fighting 
men: = g. ground. Also transf. and fig. Const. fo. 
fb. To make way. c. To be superseded by. Consi 
to. td. To allow free scope or liberty of action to. 
e. Of things: To yield, break down, fail. f. Of per- 
sons: To make concessions; to defer to the will of 
another. Const. (o. g. To abandon oneself to. 
h. To allow one’s self-control or fortitude to be 
broken down. i. Of stocks and shares: To fall in 
price. j. Naut. The order to renew rowing, or to 
row harder, 

XIV. Used intr. with preps. in specialized 


senses. 


(a rumour). 
2. G. again. a. trans, To g. back or in return. b. 


expose to detection or ridicule; to slip (a se- 
cret). e. To distribute, f. = g. way (now U.S.). 
4. back. a. (rans. r 
again; to reciprocate; to reflect, to echo, ete. 
Tb. intr. To retreat. Tc. To yield to pressure, 5. 
G. forth. ta. (rans. To hold out. b. To emit. €. 
TO spread abroad ;to report, rumour. 6. G, in. a. 
intr. To yield; to acknowledge oneself beaten. b. 
To yield to (a habit, opinion, ete.). [prob. due toa 
false analysis of give into (see XIV, 2).] tc "To 
intervene, Also, to rush into conflict. d. trans. To 
hand in, deliver to the proper person. To g. in 
‘one’s adhesion to: to notify formally one's accept- 
ance of, e. To bestow in addition. 7. G. off. Ta. 
trans. To relinquish; to leave off. tb. intr. lo 
cease; to withdraw. c. trans. To emit. d. To send 
off as a branch. 18. G. on. intr, To make an 
assault, 9 G. out. a. trans, To utter, publish; 
to report, proclaim. b. To announce (a hymn) to 
be sung; to read out for the congregation to sing. 
c. To emit. tAlso, to put forth, utter (prayers). 
d. To issue; to distribute, e. intr. Of persons: To 
desist (now, to desist through exhaustion of 
strength or patience). Of a limb, a machine, ete. : 
To break down, fail. Of a supply; To fail. 10. 
over. a. (rans, To leave off, finish; to give up. 
b. absol. or intr. To cease; desist. Tc. (rans, To 
abandon, desert. d. To devote, resign, surrender, 
hand over. e. To pronounce incurable so far as 
concerns the speaker. f. To abandon the hope of 
seeing, finding, overtaking, etc. Also, To g. over 
Sor (dead, lost): cf. FOR A. VI. 11. G. up. a. (rans. 
To resign, surrender; to hand over. tAlso ellipt., 
to yield (precedence) to. b. To forsake, relinquish, 
desist from, relinquish the prospect of; to cease to 
have to do with (a person); to sacrifice (one's life). 
c. intr. To leave off; to cease from effort; to stop. 
Also, to succumb. d. trans, To devote entirely 0; 
to abandon, addict to. te. To give in (an account, 
ste.); to present (a petition, ete.). f. "To emit; 
t ter (a cry). Obs. exc. in To g. up the ghost, [2 
To divulge. h. (a) To pronounce incurable, in- 
soluble as far as concerns the speaker. (b) To re- 
nounce the hope of seeing. To g. up for (Lost): of. 
FOR A.VI. 

Give and take, sb. 1709. [See GIVE v.] 
1. Sporting. a. In give and take plate, a prize 
for a race in which horses above a standard 
height carry more, and those under it less, 
than the standard weight. b. Implying the 
alternation of favourable and unfavourable 
conditions 1769, 2. Compromise, exchange 
of equivalents. Also attrib. 1816. 3. Exchange 
of talk, esp. of repartee, jest, or raillery 1837. 

Give, obs. f. GYVE. 

Given (giv’n), ppl. a. ME. Ipa. pple, of 
GIVE v.] 1. Bestowed as a gift. 2. Used predi- 
catively: Inclined, addicted, prone. Const. 
fo. ME. 3. Granted as a basis of calculation, 
reasoning, etc.; definitely stated, fixed, 
specified 1570. " 

1. G. goods never prosper 1892. Phr. Given 
name: the name given at baptism, the Christian 
name, ?Chiefly Sc, and U.S. 2. I'm not g. that 
way myself 1885. 


GIVER 


Giver (gi-vor). ME. [f. GIVE v. + -ER] 
One who gives. Often specialized as alms-, 
law-, ete. g. 

Giving (gi-vin), vbl. sb. ME. 
and -ING.] The action of GIVE v. 1. In 
trans. senses. Occas. pl. 2. In intr. senses 
1710. 3. With adverbs, as giving in, over, 
out, etc. Also giving way. 1530. t4. coner. 
That which is given; a gift —1667. 

1, His gains were sure; his givings rare POPE. 
2. Upon the first G. of the Weather ADDISON. 4. 
Mint. P. L. Vt. 730. 

Gizzard (gi-ziiad). (ME. giser = OFr. giser, 
gesier, juisier, also guisier (mod. gésier) :— 
Rom. *gicerium, for L. gigerium, only in 
pl. -ia. For the final d (XVI), ef. tgarnard, 
var. of garner, and dial. scholard, var. of 
scholar.) 1. The second or muscular stomach 
of birds, in which the food is ground, after 
being mixed with gastric juice in the pro- 
ventriculus or first stomach. b. The stomach 
of the red Irish trout 1776. c. Entom. The 
proventriculus of certain insects 1826. d. 
Zool. The thickened muscular stomach of 
certain molluscs 1841. 2. Attributed joc. to 
persons 1668. %13. Used to translate L. jecur, 
liver. CHAUCER. 4. attrib., as g.-troul; otc. 
1705. 

2. Phr. To fret one’s g.: to worry oneself. To 
stick in one's g.: to remain as something unplea- 
sant or distasteful. Don't let that stick in your 


g. SWIFT. 

lIGlabella (glibelá)  $labellum  (gli- 
beim). 1823. |mod.L.; spec. application of 
L. glabella, -um, tem. and n. of glabellus adj., 
dim. of glaber smooth. Cf. Fr. glabelle.] 1. 
Anat. The space between the eyebrows und 
immediately above a line from one to the 
other. 2. ‘The smooth median portion of 
the cephalic shield of a Trilobite' (Syd. Soc. 
Lew.) 1849. Hence Glabe-llar a. pertaining 
to theg. Glabello-, comb. f. GLABELLA, ‘per- 
taining to the g. and —". 

Glabrate (glé'-brét), ppl. a. 1857. [f. L, gla- 
brus glabrous + -ATE*. 
Smooth; bald; glabrous; having no hair or 
other appendages. 

Glabreity (gle'bri-Iti), 1885. [~ Fr. glabréité.] 
Smoothness; baldness. var. fGla:brity. 
(Dicts.) 

Glabrescent (gle'bre-sént), a. 1867. [f. 
L. glaber glabrous + -ESOENT.] Bot. Used of a 
Surface, hairy when young, but smooth 
when mature. 

Glabrous (glé^bros), a. 1640. [f. L. glaber 
+ -0U8.] Free from hair, down, or the like; 
smooth. Now only as a scientific term. 

\|Glacé (glase), a. 1850. [Fr., pa. pple. of 
glacer ice, give a gloss to, f. glace ice.) 1. 
Having a smooth surface with a high polish. 
Also absol. = g. silk, and attrib, as g. finish. 
2. Of fruits: Covered with icing 1882. 

fGla'ciable. [f. L. glaciare freeze + -BLE.] 
That may be frozen. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Glacial (glé'.fial, -fül, a. 1050. [- Fr. 
glacial or L. glacialis icy, f. glacies ice; see 
7AL.] 1. Full of, or having the nature of, ice; 
icy. rare. b. Consisting of ice 1794. 2. Glass- 
like; crystallized. (Obs. exc, as in quots.) 
1681. 3. Geol. Characterized by the presence 
of ice 1846. b. Produced by glacier-ice, or by 
its action; pertaining to glaciers or ice- 
sheets 1858. 

1. 15 His manner..g. and sepulehral MOTLEY. 
b. Enormous g. masses 1794. 2. G. acetic acid, 
pure acetic acid in crystals; g. phosphoric acid, 
re hap ip acid (HPO,); g. sulphuric acid, 

of vitriol, pure sulphuric acid in crystals. 3. 
po, era, period (called also in [e . drift 
epoch, ice-age, etc.), a geological period during 
which the northern hemisphere was largely 
covered by an ice-sheet. G. sea: the sea of the g. 
epoch. b. G, denudation HUXLEY. 

lence Gla:cíalism, the theory of the action of 
ice upon the earth's surface. Gla-cialist, a 
student of g. phenomena; one who explains cer- 
tain geological hence as due to g. action. 
Gla:clally adv. by means of g. action; icily (lit. 


and (2). 

Glaciate (glé'-fie't), v. 1023. [- glaciat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. glaciare freeze, f. glacies 
ice; see -ATE*.] 1. To freeze. trans and tintr. 
2. Geol. In pa. pple. glaciated. a. Rubbed 
or polished by glacial action 1865. b. Fur- 
nished with glaciers 1880. 3. techn. ‘To give 
an ice-like or frosted appearance to’ 1887. 
Hence Glaciation, tfreezing; ta result of 


If. GIVE v. 
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this; Geol. the condition of being covered by 
an ice-sheet or by glaciers; glacial action or 
its result. 

Glacier (gle-sios, glé^-f!o) 1744. [- Fr. 
glacier, earlier glaciére (an Alpine word), f. 
glace ice :- Rom. *glacia, for L. glacies ice.) 
An immense mass or river of ice in a high 
mountain valley, formed by the descent and 
consolidation of the snow that falls on the 
higher ground. Also attrib., as g.-drift, 
-moraine, -water, etc. 

Comb.: -mill = MOULIN; -mud, an unstrati- 
fled mass of coarse gritty mud, containing peb- 
bles, boulder, and stony particles, found resting 
on the surface of ice-worn rocks; -silt — glacier- 
mud; -snow, the snow at the upper end of a g., 
not yet hardened into ice by pressure; -table, a. 
flat mass of rock, raised high upon a column of ice. 

Hence Gla-ciered ppl. a. covered with glaciers. 
Gla:cierist, one who studies glaciers WHEWELL. 

TGla:cious, a. [- Fr. tglacieux, f. glace 


ice; see -10Us.] Resembling ice. Sm T. 
BROWNE. 
Glacis (glésis, glasi). 1672. [- Fr. glacis, 


f. OFr. glacier slide, f. glace ice; see GLACIER. 
Cf. AnaTIS.] 1, A gently sloping bank. 2. 
Fortif. ‘The parapet of the covered way ex- 
tended in a long slope to meet the natural 
surface of the ground, so that every part of 
it shall be swept by the fire of the ramparts’ 
(Voyle) 1688, 

+Glad, sb. OE. [f. the adj.] Gladness, joy 
—1008. 

Glad (glæd), a. [OE. glæd = OS. glad (in 
comp. gladmód), ON. glaór bright, joyous. 
The orig. sense suryives in OHG. glat (G. 
glatt) smooth; Gme. *3laóaz is rel. to L. 
glaber smooth, glabrous.) tfl. Bright, shin- 
ing, beautiful 1500. 2. tCheerful in disposi- 
tion; joyful, happy (arch.) OE. 3. = FAIN a.; 
pleased. Now only predicative. OE. 4. Of 
feelings, looks, etc.: Filled with, marked by, 
or expressive of joy or delight OE. tb. 
Acceptable —1090. 5. Full of brightness or 
beauty; suggesting feelings of delight 1667. 
6. quasi-adv. = GLADLY adv. (poet.) ME. 

2. Be mirry and glad, honest and vertewous 
DUNBAR. Often, g. no more, We wear a face of 
joy, because We have been g. of yore WORDSW. 

A wise son maketh a g. father Prov, 10:1. Phr. 
G. of: t(a) made happy, pleased with (a thing 
possessed); (b) = g. to have or get; (c) joyful on 
account of (an event, etc.). Also const. at, for, 
tin, twith. When his heart is g. Of the full har- 
vest TENNYSON. I amg, I came 1855. I was g. to 
see the mangrove-belt 1897. 4. So yong so lusty 
with hire eyen glade CHAUCER. Luke 8:1. G. 
eve: see EYE sb. I. 4, G. rags CUB- slang, (one’s) 
best or ceremonial clothes; esp. evening dress 
1904, 5. G. Eevning and g. Morn crownd the 
fourth day Mit. 

Glad (glæd), v. Pa. t. and pple. gladded, 
[OE. gladian intr. ON. glaóa trans.; 
f. *5ladaz; see GLAD a.) 11. intr. To become 
or to be glad —1622. 2. trans. To make glad 
OE. Also transf. and refl. (now arch.). 

2. They were greatly gladded thereat BUNYAN. 
transf. Now bright Arcturus glads the teeming 
grain-POPE. 

Gladden (gle-d'n), v. ME. [f. GLAD a. + 
TEN*.] 1. intr. To be glad; to rejoice; ? Obs. 
2. trans. To make glad, joyous, or bright 
1558. 

1. As we climb Hills and g. as we climb BLOOM- 
FIELD. 2. [An orchard] pests -by flushes of 
almond and double peach blossom RUSKIN. 

fGladder. ME. [f. GLAD v. + -ER*.] 1. 
One who rejoices. ME. only. 2. One who 
makes glad —1700. 

Gladdon (gie-d’n). Now chiefly dial, (OE. 
glædene — *gladina, f. L. GLADIOLUS.] Pop. 
name of the iris (Iris pseudacorus and Iris 
falidissima). Corn-g. = CORN-FLAG. Also 
attrib. 

1Glade, sb.! ME. [perh. of Scand. origin; 
ef. Sw. dial. gladas, gla(d)na set (of the sun), 
Norw. dial. gla set (of sun and moon).] 7'o 
un to set, sink to rest (said of the sun) 

Glade (glé'd), sb.* 1529. [Of unkn. origin; 
ef. synon. tglode (XiY).] 1. A clear open 
space or passage in a wood or forest. 2. U.S. 
a. An everglade 1644. b. An opening in the 
ice of rivers or lakes, or a place left unfrozen. 
(Local, U.S.) 1698. +3. A clear or bright 
space in the sky; a flash —1741. 

Comb.: &.-net, a net hung across an opening in a 
wood, for the purpose of snaring birds. 
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Gladen(e, var. of GLADDON. if 

Gladful (glæ-dful), a. ME. |f. GLAD ab, 
+ -FUL.] Full of gladness or joy. Now only 
arch. Hence Gla:dful-ly adv., -ness, 

Gladiate (glé'-diet), a. 1793. (f. D. gladius. 
+ -ATE*.] Bot. Sword-shaped, as the lem 
of an iris. " 

Gladiator (gle-dié'tox). 1541. (= L. gladia: 
tor, f. gladius sword; see -ATOR,] 1. nan 
Hist. One who fought with a sword or EU 
weapon at public shows. Also fig. 12, A 
professional swordsman or fencer 1709, — 

1. fig. The gladiators in the lists of power feel. 
the presence of worth EMERSON. Hence Glaidin- 
torial, Gladiato-rian adjs. of or pertal to 
gladiators; also fig. Gla-diatorism, the prac 
of fighting after the fashion of gladiators; also fig, 
Gla'diatorship, the occupation or skill of a g. 
So {Gla-diature, gladiatorship, 

fGla:diatory. 1602. [- L, gladiatorius, f. 
gladiator; see -ORY.] d 

A. adj. Gladiatorial —1730. 

B. sb. Gladiatorial art or practice. Also jig. 
1053. 

Gladiole (gle-dió". ME. [- L, gladiolus; 
see next.] — next. 

Gladiolus (glædəi-ðləs, gleediovlog), Jl. 
~-i, -uses. OE. [- L. gladiolus (Pliny), dim. 
of gladius sword.) 1. ta. The corn-flag or 
GrADDON. b. An iridaceous plant having 
sword-shaped leaves and spikes of brilliant 
flowers. 2. Anat. ‘The second piece or body 
of the sternum’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 1885. f 

Gladius (glē'-diðs), 1520. [L.] 1. A 
sword (nonce-use) 1873. 2. The sword-fish. 3. 
Anat. "The horny endoskeleton or pen of 
cuttle-fishes' (Syd. Soc. Lew.) 1872, 

Gladless (gle-diés), a. rare. 1090. (f 
GLAD sb. + -LESS.] Devoid of gladness orjoy. 

Gladly (gle-dli), a. Obs. exc. arch. OB, 
[f. as prec. + -LY'; in later use f. GLAD a.) 
ta. Bright, beautiful, precious. OE, only. 
b. Glad, joyous. 

Gladly (glw-dli), adv. Compared gla-dlier, 
fla:dliest; also (now usually) with more, 
most. OE. [f. GLAD a. + -LY*] d. 
gladness or joy. Also, Me with ala- 
crity. 12. Aptly, naturally —1488. 

1. Will you doe this g. and willingly Bk. Com, 
Prayer. $0 Gladness, joy, rejoicing; falso, ala- 
crity (in action). 1Gla'dship, gladness. 

Gladsome (glw-dsim), a. ME. [orlg. f. 
GLAD sb. + -SOME'; later apprehended as 
being f. GLAD a.) 1. Productive of gladness; 
cheering, pleasant. 2, Expressive ES or 
characterized by, gladness. Also transf. of 
nature, ete. ME. 3. Having a glad or Joyous 
nature or mood; filled with gladness MB. 

1. G. tidings SPEED. 2. G. countenances 1892. 
The g. sunshine 1868. 3. Like g. birds In 
Worpsw. Hence Gla-dsome-ly adv., =! 

Gladstone (glw-dston). 1804. [f W. x. 
Gladstone (1808-08). a. Gladstone (claret): 
a jocular name for the light French wines 
which Gladstone sought to popularize by ® 
reduction of the Customs duty in 1800. 

G. (bag): & light kind of travelling-bag 1 

€. ‘A roomy four-wheeled pleasure carriage 
with two inside seats, calash top, and. sata 
for driver and footman' (Webster) 1864 »* 

Gladstonian (gledsto"miün). 1847, M 

rec, + -IAN.] 

PA. adj, Belonging to or characteristio Of 
W. E. Gladstone; spec. (since 1886) the p 
nation of the party which suppo Glad: 
stone's proposals for establishing Home 

in Ireland 1861. 

B. sb. 1. A supporter of Gladstone; a = 
ber of the Gladstonian party 184 
GLADSTONE a. 1864. 

Gladwin(e, -wyn, vars. of gionon E 
Gla-dy, a. rare. wi aS 2 
-Y'.] Glade-like; full of gl " 

Glair (gló»i), sb.' ME. [- (O)Fr. px 
med.L. glarea, obscure var. of Th 
subst. use of fem. of L. adj. clarus eae 
The white of an egg. Also a techni te 
for preparations made from the wi slimy 
eggs. 2. transf. Anything viscid p^ ben 
1529. Hence Glai-reous a. gui or 
genous a. producing slime, Inuetr 
glairin. h 

TGlair, sb. [- OFr. glaire t= L« glareas) 
Gravel. CAXTON. r 
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Glair (16%), v. 1503. [f. GLAIR ab.*) trans, 
To smear with glair; talso gen. to daub. 

Glairin (glé"rin) Also -ine, 1838, |f. 
Guam sb. + IN.) A glairy organic sub- 
stance found in many mineral waters after 
exposure to the air. 

Glairy (geri), a. 1002. [f. GLAIR ab + 
-y',) Of the nature of glair; viscid, slimy. 
Chiefly Path. Hence Glai-riness, viscidity, 

Glaive (glé'v), sb: ME. (= (O)Fr. glaive, 
tglavie. tlance, (now) sword, presumed to be 
= p. gladius sword ; but the sense ‘lance ‘(which 
is also that of MHG., MDu. glavie) is not 
thus accounted for.] fl. A lance or spear 
1602. fb. A lance set up as winning-post 
inar and given as a prize to the winner; 
hence, a prize ~1555. 12. A weapon consist- 
ing of a blade fastened to a long handle; a 
soldier armed with a glaive —-1078. 3. A 
sword; esp. a broadsword. arch, and poet. 
1470. 

3. The g. and brown-bill, the good old weapons of 
his country SCOTT. 

Glamour (gle-mou), sb. Also fglamer. 
1720. [Alteration of GRAMMAR with the sense 
of GRAMARYE; introduced by Scott, For the 
form with gl- cf, med.L. glomeria grammar, 
glomerellus schoolboy learning grammar.) 1. 
Magic, enchantment, spell. 2, A magical or 
fictitious beauty attaching to any person or 
a delusive or alluring Charm 1840. 


moury, -le. 

Glance (glans), sb.! 1503. [f. GLANCE v.!] 
1. A swift oblique movement or impact. 
Also fig. | Obs. 1670. t2. fig. a. A satirical hit, 
a jest at (or upon) something ~1607. b. Allu- 
nion, referenco -1702,. 3, A sudden movement. 
producing a flash or gleam; also, the flash or 
gleam 1503. 4. A brief or hurried look 1591. 

L. The stroke [in Cricket}. . best di 
log g. 1802. 2. a. This was but the glaunce of 
Dioge who made more necompt. of his scoffe 
then his state FULBECKE, 3. The ruby g. DUN: 
BAR, Fish. sporting with quick g. MIT, 4 G. or 
toy Of amorous intent MILT, 

Comb, pitch, a substance of the nature of pê- 
troleum a bituminous form; ~wood, a hard 
wood grown in Cuba, and used for carpenters’ 


rules, ete, 

Glance (glans), ab.* 1828. [= G. glans 
lustre, also glance-ore.] A variety of oro 
having a lustre which indicates its metallic 
nature. Obs. exe, in antimony, bismuth, 
coppers, iron-, lead», silver-g., q.V- 

Comb. &.-conl, a variety of anthracite, 

Glance (glans), v.' 1450. [The earliest 
forms glench, glence, glanch suggest an alt. 
of tglace (xiv) glance, glide (= OFr, glacier; 
LACKS) by crossing with synon. tglent 
(xm; seo Grint vw.) and lanch, TANCK v. 
Perh. orig. two words.) 1. intr, To strike 
and giide off an object. 12, To move rapidly, 
esp. in an oblique or transverse d 
to dart, shoot; to spring. aride 1780, 
With reference to discourse: To pass quiokly 
over, glide from, off 1570. 4. ‘To cause a flash 
of light by rapid movement. Of light: To 
dart, flash, gleam. 1568, 5, Of the eye: To 
move quickly, to cast a momentary look, to 
finah 1583. 6. trans. n, To catch a glimpse of 
1035. b. To convey with a glance (of the eye) 
1717. +7, To touch obliquely; to graze; also 
fig. “1661. 8. a. To direct, obliquely (it. and 
Mole b. To emit with a flash or gleam 


1. Tho blow only glanced on the bone, and scaree 
drow blood corr. 2. The warre, -glanced into 
Asia BOLTON, 3. Verses, wherein he 
certain reverend doctor Swirt. 4 In thee [Sion] 
fresh brooks and soft streama g. MILT, 5. Phr. To 
g. one’s eye, look: t(a) to turn aside one’s gaze: 


(b) to give a quick look; also, to look quickly at or 
v company T often glanced It Com. Err. 


"To g. an Innuendo SWIFT, & censure 
nera) CARLYLE, b. The..pewter and 
earthenware. glanced back the flame of the 
lamp merrily Scorr. Hence Gla cer (nonceaed.). 
Gla-ncingly adr, in a glancing fashion. 
Glance, v, U.S. 1894. (perh. = Du. 
glanzen, f. glans lustre.) ‘To planish (metals). 
Gland! (guend). 1031. [= L. glans, gland- 
acorn, perh. through Fr. gland.) 1. An acorn. 
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Obs. exe. (occas,) Bot, = GLANS $. 2, = 
GLANS 1, 1854, 

Gland? (glend), 1092. |- Fr. glande, lator 
form of OFr, glandre; seo GLANDER.) 1, 
Phys. An organ, composed of nucleated cells, 
and either simple or complex in structure, 
which separates from the blood certain con- 
por tg asaya rt Sei neri n 

m it. 


altrib., as g.cell, -cyst, oto. 
Gla: 


"ndless a. 
Gland’ (glend); 1825. (porh. var. of dazzling light; excomively bright 1515, 3. 
earlier glam, glan; ct. So. glaun(d) *A clamp — Obtrusively louous, Now chiefly with 
ERO] Wood LÁ es sleeve em- sbe, liko fault, f ete. 1706, 
pi press a packing on a piston- 3, This g. absurdity 1812. Hence Gla-ring-l; 
Pid (cf. FOLLOWER) 180. 2. A cromeploce OF adn, "need. , 
clutch made fast to a shaft, and communi- — Glary (ló*r), a. 1632. |f. GLARB sb. + 
cating motion to a machine by engaging -Y.] of glare; dazzling, glaring, Henoo 
with part of the gearing 1826, 3. Founding, Gla‘riness, 
a. A hooked bar for clamping together the 
parts of a moulder’s flask, b. A clip-plate. 

1875. 

Glander (gle-ndox), 1483. [7 OFr. glandre 
:- L, glandulm pl. throat glands, swollen 
glands in the neck. Seo GLANDULR.] tH. A 
glandular swelling about the neck ~1523. 2. 
pl. (const. as sing.) (T'he) glanders: n con- 
tagious disease in horses, marked by swel- 
lings beneath the jaw and discharge of 
mucous matter from the nostrils 1523. b, 
‘The same disease given to man 1871. Hence 
Gla:ndered ppl. a. affected with glanders. 
Gla:nderous a. affected with, or of the 


nature of, glanders. 
Glandiferous (ghendiféros), a. 1047, lf. 
L, glandifer (t. glans, gland- 
neo -FRROUS,) Bearing acorns 
Glandiform (glm-ndifjsm), a. 


Glass (glas), sb. (OB. glas = OB, glas, 
gles, (O)HG. glas t= Wüme. var, of Gmo. 
*slazam, repr. by ON. gler glass, prob, rel. 
to OE, gr, MLG., glar amber.) 

l, As n substance, 


1, A wubstanoe, in. ita 


R 


L. glans, gland- acorn + -FOMM.] Avorn: 

shaped; also, resembling a gland. mada witb fap ones 
Glandular (glndiülAi) d. 1740, [~ Fr. 8 transparent 

glandulaire; seo GLANDULM, “AR'.] Of or por- substance phosphoric acid, with 

taining to a gland; of the nature of a gland: one cade sol; of lime, 3 Theu. 

containing, bearing, or consisting of, à gland thie) anc b. Fruit Culture under g. 

E span selon iena Tl. Somothing mado of glam. 1. A gins 
Glandula 4 Malé^fon), 1700. Mf. Vowel or rocoptacio, (Now umi. apee. as in 


GLANDULK + -ATION,] “The mode of occur. 
rence or presence of glands in planta" (Syd. 


Soe. Ler.). 
Giandule (gle-ndiul. Chiefly pl. ME. [= 
L. glandule pl. glands of the throat, eap. 


2) 
Also, ita contenta, ME. 2, spee. A drinking- 
Voanol made of glass; henoe, ita contenta, and 
fig. drink ME, 3, A HAND-OLASS for measure 
ing timo; esp. an Houn-atast, and Naut 
half-hour glass, the half-minute and quarter: 


tonsils; in sing. partly through Fr. glandules Minuto glasses 1557. b. The time taken by 

por Tl. A gland 1748. b. the sand of those to run out, Naul. Usually 
lands in the throat or neck 

Ere 1016. 3. A morbid «welling or growth 


in the body 1056, ferous 
bearing glands or glandules, Gla-nduliform 
adora of a gland or g. 


nature of a gland; containing, or consisting 
8o Gla'ndulose a. tGlandulo™ — (45. 1640; an Erea; also in pl mpoo: 
taolos 1060, 18. (ranaf. le 
(poet,) oar 9, A WIATHROLAM, a baro- 


wine SWAKS. 5, Thee 
wren. 


Anat, The glans penis, 2. 
of Reinish 
man mark the Beeting hour Co! 


nuta or surrounded by a eupule, as 
eto. 1704. 

ab) ME. it. Gure e) d. 
Drilliance (of a light, oto.); a strong 
fierce Hight, Also absol. dazzling "— 


naked negro, 
|, 2. ‘and g. of rhetoric 
MM tm grund A Lion now he [Batan] 
th , 


m 


porh. 

ransincent, 

"Glare (gle), v. ME. (+ MLO., MDa. 
glaren gicam, . intr, To shine a 
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the looks of another; -furnace; -gall, a whitish 
salt scum cast up from g. in a state of fusion; -gaz- 
ing a., given to contemplating oneself in a mirror; 
-glazed a., (of pottery) having a glaze of substan- 
tial thickness; -grenade, one made with a case 
of g.; -height-gauge, an instrument for mea- 
suring the height of watch-glasses; -metal, g. in 
a state of fusion; -mosaic, a mosaic formed of 
small squares of coloured g.; -mould, a metallic 
shaping-box in which g. is pressed or blown to 
form; -oven, n heated chamber for cooling gradu- 
ally new-made articles of g.; -paper, paper 
covered with finely powdered g. for polishing bone 
etc.; 80 -paper w.; ~] » “Pox, an eruptive 
disease, Varicella coniformis; -pot, a pot or 
crucible used for fusing the materials of g, in a 
g.-furnace; -press, a device to apply pressure to 
g. in a mould while plastic; -rope (sponge), the 
genus HYALONEMA; -sand, sand used in making 

.; shell, a name of certain molluscs, species of 

ilea, whose shells look like the thinnest g.; 
-shrimp, a larval form of stomatopodous crusta- 
ceans; -slag, refuse of g.-manufacture; -snail, 
one of the genus Vitrina, having a translucent 
shell; -snake, (a) a lizard, Ophiosaurus ventralis 
with a very brittle tail; (b) a lizard of the genus 
Pseudopus ; -sponge = glass-rope sponge; -tinner, 
the workman who applies tin-foil to g.; -ware, 
articles made of g.; - wool, g. spun out to a very 
fine fibre; used in the filtration of acids; -worm, 
the glow-worm, 

Glass (glas) v. 1540. [f. GLASS sb.; cf. 
GLAZE v.'] 1, trans. = GLAZE v.! 1. Now rare. 
2. To protect by a covering of glass, to en- 
close in glass 1588. 13. = GLAZE v.’ 2. 1061. 
4. To set (an object, oneself) before a mirror; 
also to see as in a mirror 1586; (of a mirror), 
to reflect 1028, 5. techn. To dress (leather) 
with a glassing-machine 1885, 

4. Thou glorious mirror, where the Almighty’s 
form Glasses itself in tempests BYRON. Never 
more Shall the lake g. her, flying over it M. 
ARNOLD. 

Gla:ss-cloth. 1851. 1. A linen cloth used 
for drying glass-ware, ete. 2, A woven fabric 
made of fine-spun glass thread. (Only as two 
wads.) 1875. 3. Cloth covered with powdered 
glass, used like sand-paper 1873. 

fGlass-coach. 1667. Original name of a 
coach with glass windows; esp. applied to a 
‘private’ coach let out for hire, as dist. from 
those on public stands. 

Gla'ss-cu:tter. 1703. 1. One whose ocou- 
pation is to eut glass (e.g. to sizes) or to 
ornament glass-ware by grinding. 2. A 
glazier's diamond 1881. 

Glassen, gla:zen, a. Now dial, or arch. 
[OK. glesen, f. gles GLASS sb. + -EN*] 1. 
Made of glass. Also fig. 2. Resembling 
glass. Of eyes: Glassy, glazed. ME. 

2. [The palsied Met) pursues The Dice with 
glassen eyes B. JONS. 

Glass eye. 1005. fl. An eye-glass; usu. 
pl. 1721. 2. A false eye made of glass 1087. 
3. Farriery. A species of blindness in horses 
1831. 4. a. A Jamaican thrush (Turdus 
jamaicensis), 80 called from its glass-like iris 
1847. b. U.S. The wall-eyed pike(Stizostedion 
vitreum) 1884. 

1. Get thee glasse-eyes, and like a scuruy Politi- 
pisas eonna to see the things thou dost not Lear 
Ty. vi. 174. 

Glassful (gla:sfuD, sb. Pl. -fuls. 1003. 
If. GLASS sb. + -FUL 2.] As much as fills a 
glass. 

tGlasssful, a. rare. [f. GLASS sb. + -FUL 
1.] ? Mirror-like. MARSTON. 

Glass-house. ME. 1. The building where 
glass is made. 2. A building made chiefly of 
glass, esp. à greenhouse 1838, 

Glassing (gla-sin), vbl. sb. 1544. [f. GLASS 
v. + -ING'.] The action of Grass v. 1617. b. 
attrib. and Comb. as g, effect; $.-jack, 
-machine, machinesused in dressing leather. 

Glassite (gla-soit). 1772. |f. the name 
Glass + -ITE' 1.] A member of the religious 
sect founded by the Rev. John Glass, a 
minister of the Established Church of Scot- 
land (deposed in 1728). The Glassites are 
also called Sandemanians. 

Gla'ss-man. 1597. 1. A dealer in glass- 
yan. 2. A man engaged in glass-making 

10. 

Gla-ss-work. 1611. 1. pl. (rarely sing.) 
"The works where glass is made 1626. 2. The 
manufacture of glass and glass-ware. Also, 
Blazing. 3, Articles made of glass; glass 
as manufactured 1725. Hence Gla-ss- 
wo:rker, one who works in glass. 
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Glasswort (gla-swoit). 1597. A name for 
plants containing much alkali, and on that 
account formerly used in glass-making. a. A 
plant of the genus Salicornia, esp. S. herbacea; 
called also jointed glasswort. b. Salsola kali; 
called also prickly glasswort. 

Glassy (gla-si), a. ME. [f. GLASS sb. + 
-Y*.] 1. Having the nature or properties of 
glass, vitreous; resembling glass in its proper- 
ties; appearing as if made of glass. tb. fig. 
Brittle and frail as glass 1785. 2. Of the eye: 
Lacking fire or life, dull ME. t3. Of glass; 
made of glass —1807. 

1. G. (now usu. VITREOUS) humour (of the eye): 
so called as resembling melted glass. The clear 
hyaline, the g. sea MILT. A g. calm 1871. b. G, 
and slippery youth 1637, 2. His eyes have an odd 
g. stare MACAULAY. 3. The g. globe that Merlin 
made SPENSER. Hence Gla'ssi-ly adv., -ness. 

Glastonbury (gla-stonbori). 1691. [A town 
in Somersetshire, famous for its abbey.] 
Used attrib. in Glastonbury chair, a kind 
of armchair, designed after that of 'the 
Abbot of Glastonbury’; G. thorn, a variety 
of hawthorn. 

Glauber. 
SALT(S. 

Glauberite (gló-, glau-boroit). 1809. [f 
Glauber (see next) + -ITE' 2b.] Min, Sulphate 
of calcium and sodium, 

Glauber's salt, -s. Also Glauber salt, -s, 
1736. |f. Johann Rudolf Glauber, German 
chemist (1604-1668)] Sulphate of sodium 
(first artificially made by Glauber). 

Glaucescent (gljse-stnt), a. 1829. [f, L. 
glaucus + -ESCENT, Cf. Fr. glaucescent.) 
Somewhat glaucous, Hence Glauce'scence, 
g. condition. var. Glau-cine. 

Glaucic (glosik) a. 1844. [f. mod.L. 
Glaucium à genus of papaveraceous plants 
-10.] Chem. In Glaucic acid, ‘an acid obtained 
from Glaucium luteum, identical with Fu- 
maric acid’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Glaucodot (gló-kódot). Also -dote, glau- 
kodot. 1850. [- G. glaukodot (Breithaupt, 
1849), said to be f. Gr. yAauxds (see GLAUCOUS) 
+ Sorjp giver, the mineral being used in 
making smalt.] Min, A sulph-arsenide of 
cobalt and iron, occurring in tin-white, 
orthorhombie crystals. 

Glaucoma (gloko"mü). 1643. ([- Gr. 
yAaixopa, f. yAauxds; see GLAUCOUS, -0MA.] A 
disease of the eye, characterized by increased 
tension of the globe and gradual impairment 
orloss of sight. Formerly used for cataract. 
Hence Glaucomattic a. of or pertaining to 
g. Glauco-matous, Glauco-matose adjs. 
glaucomatic; affected with g. 

Glauconite (glkónoit) 1836. [- G, 
glaukonit (Keferstein, 1828), f. Gr. yAavxdv, n. 
Of yAauxds; see GLAUCOUS, -ITE' 9b.] Min. 
Hydrous silicate of iron, potassium, and other 
bases, commonly called green earth. Hence 
Glauconi:tic a. containing or resembling g. 

Glaucophane (glkófe'n. 1849. [- G. 
glaukophan (Haussmann, 1845), f. Gr. yA«vxós 
(see GLAUCOUS) + -danjs shining.] Min. A 
mineral closely resembling Amphibole. 

Glaucosis (glükó"sis) 1700. ([- Gr. 
yAmóxocs, f. yAzwós; see next, -OSIS.) ‘The 
origination of Glaucoma. Also, blindness 
from Glaucoma.’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 

Glaucous (glo-kos), a. 1671. [f. L. glaucus 
(- Gr. yAavkós bluish-green or grey) + -ous.] 
Of a dull green colour passing into greyish 
blue; spec. in Bot. covered with ‘bloom’. 

\\Glaucus (glo-k2s). 1520. [mod.L.; sense 1 
echoes Pliny's use of L. glaucus — Gr. yAaóxos, 
prob. a subst. use of yAwxós adj. (see prec.); 
the other senses are direct applications of 
the L. adj.] t1. Some kind of fish -1706. 2. 
The burgomaster gull (Larus glaucus) 1785. 
3. A genus of nudi-branchiate molluscs, 
found in the warmer seas, beautifully 
coloured with blue 1847, 

Glaum (glóm), v. Se. Also glam. 1715. 
[Of unkn. origin.] intr. To snatch at. Also, 
to make tbreatening movements. 

tGlave, var. of GLAIVE. 

fGla:ver, v. ME. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. 
frans. To flatter, deceive with flattery —1594. 
2. intr. To talk plausibly and deceitfully; 
to flatter -1681. Hence tGla-verer. 

Glaymore, var. of CLAYMORE. 


1799. Short for GLAUBER’s 


GLEAMY 


Glaze (glé'z), sb, 1700. |f. GLAZE v. Not in 
J.] 1. The vitreous composition used for 
glazing pottery, ete. 1807. 2. gen. Any 
coating used to produce a glazed or lustrous 
Burface; spec. in Cookery. 1784, 3. A smooth 
and glossy surface 1791. 4. U.S. A coating 
of ice; also, a stretch of ice 1752. . Painting. 
A thin coat of transparent colour laid over 
another colour 1860. 6. slang. A window 1700, 

2. Glaze is made from clear stock, boiled down 
until it forms a sort of meat varnish or strong 
jelly 1877. 

Comb.: g.-kiln, a kiln in which glazed ware ig 
placed for firing; - wheel, a wooden wheel used by 
cutlers for polishing knives, etc.; -worm, a glow- 
worm. 

Glaze (glé'z), v. (ME. glase, f. obl. form 
of GLASS.] 1. (rans. To furnish or fill in with 
glass or windows of glass, to cover with glass, 
2. To cover (pottery, etc.) with a vitreous sub- 
stance which is fixed by fusion. Also, to 
vitrify the surface of. ME. b. fig. To gloss 
over 1605. 3. 'To overlay or cover with a 
smooth and lustrous coating. Also, to cover 
(the eyes) with a film. 1503. 4. Painting. To 
cover (a painted surface) with a thin coat of à 
different transparent colour. Also, to lay (a 
transparent colour) over another. 1622. 5, To 
make to shine like glass; to polish, render 
brilliant ME. 6. intr. To become glazed 1747, 

1, A portrait framed and ed 1878. 3. Sor- 
rowes eye, glazed with blinding teares SHAKS, 
Where wi T. doth g. the Scythian seas 1627. 

Glaze, v. Now dial. [perh. blending of 
GAZR, GLARE.) intr. To stare, Jul. C. 1. iii. 21. 

Glazen, var. of Gr. A 

Glazer (glé'.z01), sb. ME. [f. GLAZE v.! + 
mr.) fi. GLAZIER 2. -1466. 2. A polisher 
or burnisher; one who applies glaze to pottery, 
ete, 1586, 3. An implement for glazing; esp. 


a wheel used in roughly polishing knives, ete. 
1812. 

Glazier (glé^zior, glé^5'o). ME. [f. as 
prec.; see -IER.] + A glass-maker —1477. 


2, One whose trade is to glaze windows, ete. 
ME. 3. = GLAZER 3. 1088. 14. old slang. pl. 
The eyes —1785, Hence Gla-ziery, glazier's 
work; also atirib. 

Glazing (glé'-zin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. GLAZE v.* 
+ -ING'.] 1. The action of furnishing & 
building with windows or filling windows 
with glass; the trade of a glazier. concr. 
Glazier's work. 2. The action of polishing or 
burnishing ME. 3. The action of coating with 
a glaze 1077. b. concr. = GLAZE sb. 2, 3. 1694. 
4. Painting. The application of a thin coat of 
transparent colour over another colour in 
order to modify the tone; the colour thus 
applied 1706. 

Comb.: &.- wheel, a wooden wheel charged with 
emery and used for polishing. 

Glazy (glé-zi) a. 1724. [f. GLAZE sb. OT 
v? + -Y^] 1, a. Glass-like, glassy. b. Having 
the appearance of a glaze or glazed surface 
1708. 2. Of the eye, etc.: = GLASSY a. 2 
1888, Hence Gla-zily adv. Gla'ziness. 
Glead, obs. f. GLEED sb. i 
Gleam (glim), sb. (OE. glam (i= *slaimis), 
corresp. to LG. glêm, OHG. gleimoglow-worm, 
and rel. to OS. glimo brightness, OHG: 
glimo glow-worm, MHG. glimen shine, glow; 
and further to GLIMMER v.] 1. Orig. & benang 
light (e.g. of the sun). Now, & subdued 
transient appearance of light. b. fig. n 4 
12. transf. Brightness, radiance; radiani 
beauty —1683. b. A bright look 1769. 

1. The dying lamp feebly emits a yup 
GoLpsM. b. A g. of hope MACAULAY, of ‘ighted 
tune STEPHEN. 2. b. His black visage ight 
up with a curious, mischievous g. a Fre? 
Gleam (glim), v. ME. [f. prec.] te 4 
To emit gleams; in mod. use chiefly, to nu 
with a subdued brightness. Also fig- 1508. 
quasi-(rans. 12. To glance, look (rare) — ri 
1. The palace gleams with shining SWO! 
DEN. There g. the columns of Capua < ashi¢ 
uasi-trans, Dying eyes gleem'd forth their 
ilants SHAKS. Hence Glea-mingly adv. lei 
Gleam, v.* ? Obs, 1575. [Later f. obs. ei 
v.) Faleonry. Of a hawk: To cast filth 


her gorge. 4 
Gleamy (glimi), a. 1593. [f. [e we 
+ -¥4.) 1, That gleams or sends forthe ; 

(of light), 2. That is lighted up by bern "t 


e.g. of intermittent sunshine. Now rare. 


GLEAN 


3. Of light or colour: Having the nature of a 
gleam 1700, 

1. Fish, g. with prismatic hues DISRAELI. 2. 
Antique castles seen through g. showers WORDSW. 
Glean (giin), sb.! Now dial. ME. [- OFr. 
glene, glane, f. glener; see GLEAN v. Hence 
med.L. glena, glana.] Something gleaned or 
gathered; c.g. a handful of corn, a sheaf of 
hemp, etc. 
transf. The Gleans of yellow Thime distend his 
Thighs DRYDEN. 
fGlean, sb." 1601. [var. of clean (perh. 
), which has the same sense in some 
The placenta or after-birth, 
esp. of a cow —1750. 

Glean (glin), v. ME. [~ OFr. glener (mod. 
glaner) :- late L. (Gallo-Roman) glennare 
(v), prob. f. Gaulish *glenn- z= Celtic 
*glendn- (in OIr. dighlaim :— *déglendsmn).] 
1, intr. To gather ears of corn left by the 
reapers. 2, (rans. To pick up (ears of corn, 
etc.) after the reapers, etc. ME. b. To strip 
(a field, vineyard, ete.) of what is left 1533. 
3. transf. and fig. To gather or pick up in 
small quantities. Now chiefly with im- 
material object. ME. tb. To cut off (a 
remnant or stragglers) in warfare —1720. 

1. I pray you, let mee gleane and gather after the 
reapers amongst the sheaues Ruth 2:7. To 
gleane the broken eares after the man That the 
maine haruest reapes SHAKS. b. Lev, 19:10. 3. 
To g. materials for history 1759, a joy BYRON. b. 
Judges 20:45. Hence Glea:nable a. Glea'ner, 
one that ¢ 18. 

tGlean, var. of GLEEN sb. 

Gleaning (gli-nin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. GLEAN 
v. + -NOC^] The action of GLEAN v.; also 
(chiefly pi.) that which is or may be gleaned. 
Humble gleanings in Divinity B. JONS. 

Glebe (glib), sb. ME. [= L, gleba, gleba 
clod, land, soil.) 1. The soil of the earth, as 
the source of vegetable products; land, Now 
only poet. or rhet. 2. A piece of cultivated 
land; a field. Now poet. ME. b. spec. A 
portion of land assigned to a clergyman as 
part of his benefice ME. t3. a. A clod or piece 
of earth, ore, ete. 17660. b. A small grain or 


speck —17 14. An earth, earthy mineral 
-1723. 
1, Howses..he raseth, To make the common 


gleabe, his priuate land 1598, 2. b. This parish is a 
rectory; it has a g., and a good solid house COB- 


Comb.: &.-house, a parsonage, manse (now only 
in Ireland): -land(s = 2 b. above. 

Hence Glebe v. (rare) to furnish with a g. 
Gle-beless a. 

Glebous (gli-bos), a. rare. 1071. [= D. 
glebosus, t. gleba GLEBE; see -0US.] Earthy; 
abounding in clods. 

Gleby (glī-bi), a. 10bs. 1566. [f. GLEBE 
8b. + -Y',] Of soil: Full of clods; rich, fertile. 

Glede, gled (glid, gJed). (OB. glida, corresp. 
to MLG. glede, ON. gleða :- Gme. *slidon 
(*3ledon), f. *3lid-, weak grade of *3liüan 
GLIDE.] The kite (Milvus regalis). Now 
chiefly north. and Sc. (in form gled). Also 
applied locally to the buzzard, osprey, and 
peregrine falcon. 

Glede, obs. f. GLEED. 

tGle-dy, a. [f. glede Gurep + -Y*.] Glow- 
ing hot. CHAUCER. 
„Glee (gli), sb. [OE. gléo, glio = ON. gli = 

5liujam (not repr. in other Gmc. languages).] 
t1. Entertainment, play; occas, scornful jest- 
ing 1607, +2, Musical entertainment; music, 
melody. Also fig. of other sounds. —1523, b. 
A musical composition, grave or gay, for 
three or more voices (one voice to each 
Part), (in strict use) without accompaniment 
1659. 3. Mirth, joy, rejoicing; in mod. use, à 
lively feeling of delight caused by special 
circumstances ME. fb. A state of exaltation 
-1588. t4. Bright colour, beauty —1580. 
Comb. $.-club. 

Glee v., var. of GLEY. 

Seea (glid), sb. [OE. gléd = OFris. glêd, 
OS, glöd- (Du. gloed), OHG. gluot (G. glut), 
i N. glóð :- Gmc. *3lddiz, f. base of GLOW v."] 

- A live coal; an ember, Now only dial. exc. 
orh Also fig. +2. A fire -1755. +3. A beam 
of light) -1566. 4. local. pl. Cinders, coke 
used as fuel 1853. 

K Gleeful (gli-ful), a. 1580. [f. GLEB sb. + 
um) Full of glee; feeling or showing glee. 
ence Glee-fully adv. 
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Gleek (glik), sb.' 1533. [- OFr. glic, als 
ghelioque ~ MDu. ghelic (mod. gelijk) LIKE as, 
perh, the immediate source.) 1. A game 
at cards, played by three persons. Hist. 12. 
pegs see jie cards of the same rank in 
J game —1670; hence, 
anything, a trio 1710. a mem a 
tGleek, sb. 1550. [Possibly dim. of GLER, 
sb. Cf. synon. (dial.) glaik.] 1. A gibe, jest, 
He —1819. 2. A coquettish glance (rare) 

2. A pretty g. coming from Pallas’ eye 1623, 

fGleek, v. 1534. [f. prec.] Tc trans, To 
trick, circumvent —1053. 2. intr. To make a 
jest or jibe (at a person) —1687. 

2. Nay, I can gleeke vpon occasion SHAKS. 

Gleeman (gli-mien). Obs. exc. Hist. OE. 
If. GLER sb. + MAN.] A professional enter- 
tainer; esp. a singer, musician, or minstrel. 

Gleen (glin), sb. Also glean. Obs. exc. 
arch, 1656. (prob. a dial. word of Scand. ori- 
gin; cf. Sw. (dial) glena, Da. (dial) glene 
clear strip or patch of sky.] A gleam of light; 
a warm blaze of sunlight. 

TGleen, v. rare. 1547. [See prec., and cf. 
Sw. (dial.) glena shine.) = GLEAM v.' -1709. 

Gleesome (gli-sDm), a. 1603. [f. GLER sb. 
+ -SOME!.] = GLEEFUL. Hence Glee:some-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Gleet (glit), sb. [ME. glet, Sc. glit- (O)Fr. 
gleite slime, filth, (now) litharge, of unkn. 
origin. The present form is unexpl] 1. 
Slimy matter. Also fig. Obs. exc. Se. 2. 
Phlegm collected in the stomach, esp. of a. 
hawk. Obs. exc. Sc. ME. 3. A morbid dis- 
charge of thin liquid from a wound, ulcer, 
ete. Now rare. 1535. b. spec. A morbid dis- 
charge from the urethra 1718. Hence Glee- 
tous a. (of a hawk), afflicted with phlegm. 
Gleety a. slimy (now Se. and north.); 
of the nature of g. 

Gleet, v. 1527. [f. prec] fl. intr. Of a 
morbid discharge, also of water: To ooze, flow 
slowly -1725. 2. To discharge a thin puru- 
lent matter. Also quasi-trans. 1676. 

Gleg (gleg), a. north, and Sc. ME. [= ON. 
gleggr, gloggr clear, clear-sighted, corresp. to 
OE. gléaw wise, clever, OS., OHG. glau 
clever, Goth. *glaggwus, whence glaggwuba 
adv. accurately :- Gmc. *glawwu-.] 1. Quick 
in perception by the senses; esp. sharp- 
sighted. 2. Quick in action; sharp, smart 
1755. 3, Sprightly 1818. 

2. Phr, G. at the, dipiake quick jn understanding a 
thing. Hence Gle-gly adv. Gle-gness. 

Gleir(e, obs. f. GLAIR 8b." 

Glen (glen). 1439, [- Gael, Ir. gleann, 
earlier glenn = W. glyn.) A mountain-valley, 
usually narrow, and forming the course ofa 


stream. 
Your lowly glens o'erhung with spreading broom 
COLLINS. 


Glendoveer (glendovi"4). 1810. [Altered , 
f. grandouver in Sonnerat Voy. aur Indes 
, a kind of 


(1782); app. repr. Skr, Ga 
semi-divine spiritual being.] One of a race of 
beautiful sprites in Southey's quasi-Hindu 


mythology. 
IGlene (glini). 1706. [mod.L. — Gr. yn 


upil of the eye; used by Galen for a 
So dol The ball or 


Dicts.) 
(Glengarry (glengw-ri). 1858. [f. Glengarry 
in Inverness-shire.] A kind of man’s cap, 
higher in front than at the back, of Highland 


Se. -li-vét). 1822. |f. 


d nli-vet, 
ivet (glenli-vét, 
Cen where made.] A 


Glenlivet in Banffshire, 
variety of Scotch whisky. 

Gleno-, comb. f. GLENE, as in g.-humeral, 
belonging to the glenoid cavity and the 
humerus; ete. 

Glenoid (gli-noid), a. 1709. [- Fr. glénoide 
— Gr. yAmoabis, Í. yàńvn; See GLENE, -01D.] 
G. cavity, fossa, surface, & shallow cavity on 
a bone (esp. the scapula) which receives a 
projection of another bone to form a joint. 
So Glenoi-dal a. 

Glent, s». and v. ME. [prob. of Scand. 
origin; cf. Sw. (dial.) glänta, glinta slip, slide; 
shine, gleam.] = GLINT. 

Gletscher. rare. 1702. [G., adopted Xvi 
from Swiss dialect — Fr. glacier.) A glacier. 


GLIKE 


Glew, obs. f. GLUE, 

Gley (gloi). v. Obs. exe. north. and Se, 
Also glee. ME. [Northern vars, of an orig. 
ME. glêzen. Of obscure origin.) intr. To 
squint; to look obliquely. 

Gliadin (gloi-Adin). 1830. [- Fr. gliadine, 
irreg. f. Gr. yXa glue; see -IN!, «INR*,] Chem. 
The viscid portion of gluten. Called also 
glutin. 

Glib (glib), sb. 1537. [- Irish glib.) A thick 
mass of matted hair hanging over the eyes, 
formerly worn by the Irish. Also, a man who 
wears this, Now Hist, 

Glib (glib). 1594. [rel to GLIBBERY.] 

A. adj. 1. Smooth and slippery; easy, un- 
impeded. Now rare exc. dial. 1509. 2. Of 
an action, method, etc.: easy; off-hand 1595. 
3. Of speech, etc.: Ready and fluent. Chiefly 
contemptuous. 1602. 

1, The snow lies g. as glass and hard as steel 
BROWNING, 3. That g. and oylie Art, ‘To speak 
And purpose not SHAKs, Hence Gli'b-ly adv., 
-ness. 

B. adv. 1. Smoothly, easily, Now rare. 1594. 
2. Volubly, fluently 1628. 

1, The Bill did not pass g, NORTH. 

Glib (glib), v. 1598. [f. the adj.] 1. trans. 
To render glib (see Gui a.). 2. intr, To talk 
volubly. Now dial. 1602. 

TGlib, v.* rare. 1011. [app. a corruption of 
Lim v.") trans. To castrate; to geld —1640. 
Wint. T. 11. i. 149. 

tGli'bbery, a. 1601. [corresp. formally to 
Tu. glibberig, MLG. glibberich (LG, glibbrig), f. 
base *slib- (cf. OHG. gleif sloping); for ex- 
pressive gl- cf. GLIDE, See GLIB a.) Slippery 
(lit. and fig.) 1640. 

The g. ice Of vulgar favour MARSTON, 
Glick(e, obs. f. GLEEK sb.'; var. of GLEEK 
sb. and v. 

Glidder (gli-doa), a, Obs. exc. dial. [OE. 
glid(d)er, t. glid-, the weak grade of the base 
of GUDR v.] Slippery. Hence Glidder v. 
dial. to glaze over; to cover with ice, Glid- 
dery a. dial. slippery. 

Glide (gloid), sb. 1590. [f. next.] I. The 
action of gliding (see GLIDE v.) 1590. 2. coner, 
1A stream; also, the part of a stream which 
glides, a shallow. 3. Mus. and Phonetics, 
(See quots.) 1835. 

1. (The snake] with indented glides, did slip 
away Into a bush SHAKS. 2. Eurotas silver g. 
GREENE. 3. Glide, the slur, to join two successive 
sounds without articulation, the unaccented 
notes or anticipations in a portamento pisse 
(Wilson Dict. Mus.) 1835. A series of semi: 
consonant, semi-vowel sounds..whieh we call 
*Glides’ A. M. BELL. The ‘glide’, or sound 
produced in passing from the one sition [of 


the organs of speech] to the other SWEET. 
f.-vowel, a vowel which cannot form a 


Comb. 
syllable by itself. 

Glide (gloid), v. Pa. t. and pple. glided. 
(OE. glidan = OFris. glida, O8. glidan (Du. 
glijden), OHG. glilan (G. gleiten) += WGme, 
str. vb. *3lidan, of which no cogns. are 
known.] 1. infr. To pass along by a smooth 
and continuous movement, without effort 
or difficulty. b. Aeronautics. To fly without. 
motor power 1894, 2. To go unperceived, 
quietly, or stealthily ME. t3. poet. To go or 
come —1596. 4. To slide. Also fto slip, lose 
one’s footing on ice, ete. ME. b, To slip away, 
like something greasy 1510. 5. a, Of time, 
one's life, etc.: To pass gently and imper- 
ceptibly ME. b. To g. into: to pass by 
imperceptible degrees into 1800, c, Phonetics. 
To g. on to: (of a consonant or vowel) to be 
uttered continuously with 1807. 6. trans. = 
to cause to glide 1050. 

1. The river glideth at his own sweet will 
Worpsw. 3. Like sparke of fire that from the 
andvile glode SPENSER. 5. b. To g. hopelessly 
into debt 1869. Hence Glider spec. an engine- 
less aeroplane 1897, 

Gliff (glif), sb. Now Sc. or north, 1570. It. 
next.] 1. A passing sight; a glance, glimpse. 
2. A moment 1816. 3. A sudden fright; a 
scare 1732. 

2. Bide a g. SCOTT, 

Gliff (glif), v. Now Se. or north. ME. [Of 
obscure origin.) fl. To slip (li. and fig.). 


ME. only. +2. To look quickly; also quasi- 
trans. lo g. one's eyes -1570, 3. trans, To 
frighten 1823. 


tGlike, var. of GLEEK sb.* and v. 


GLIM 


Glim (glim), sb. ME. [perh. shortening of 
GLIMMER sb. or GLIMPSE.] 11. ? Brightness. ME. 
only. 2. Sc. tA passing look. Hence, a scrap. 
1620. 3. slang. a. A light; a candle, a lantern. 
1700. b. An eye 1820. 

3. a. Phr. Douse the g. (see DOUSE v. Sure 
enough, they left their g. here STEVENSON. 

Glimmer (gli-moz), sb.* 1507. [f. the vb.] 
1. A feeble or wavering light; a sheen, shim- 
mer 1590. 2. fig. A faint gleam (of knowledge, 
hope, ete.) 1837. 3. slang. ta. A fire —1665. 
b. pl, The eyes 1814. 

1. In gloss of satin and g. of pearls TENNYSON. 
Glimmer (glimos), sb.* 1683. [- G. 
glimmer, f. glimmen glow.] Mica. 

Glimmer (glimoz) v. [prob. of Scand. 
origin (cf. Sw. glimra, Da. glimre, to which 
correspond (M)HG., Du.gli mmern); f. Gmc. 
*5lim-, *3laim-; see GLEAM v.!, -ER*.] fl, intr. 
To glitter; to flash —1530. 2. To give a faint 
or intermittent light; to shine faintly. Also 
transf. and fig. 1483. 3. To look or glance 
with half-closed eyes (rare) 1579, 

2. The West yet glimmers with some streakes of 
Day SHaxs. iransf. The voice came glimmering 
and bubbling up a flight of stone steps HAW- 
THORNE. 

Comb. $.-&owk (dial.), an owl. 

Glimmering (gli-morin), vbl. sb. ME. 
[See -ING!.] 1. The shining of a faint or 
wavering light. 2. A partial view; a glimpse, 
an inkling; a faint notion ME. 

1. Shadows and sunny glimmerings WORDSW. 
2. Syre Percyuale hadde a glemerynge of the 
vessel and of the mayden that bare hit MALORY. 

Glimpse (glimps), sb. 1540. [f. the vb.] 
1. A momentary shining, a flash (lif. and fig.) 
1602. 2. A faint and transient appearance. 
+ Also, a tinge or trace. 1540. 3. A momentary 
and imperfect view (of), à passing sight. (The 
current sense.) Also fig. 1570. 

1. The glimpses of the moon: the earth by night; 
often quoted as = sublunary scenes, Haml. I. iv. 
53. 2. In his face The glimpses of his Father's 
glory shine MILT. 3. A g. . .of the whole of Coniston 
Lake 1872, of the inner history of an English 
town 1874. 

Glimpse (glimps), v. ME. [deriv. of the 
base of GLIMMER v., perh. repr. an OE. 
*glimsian = MHG. glimsen :- WGme, 
*slimisójan.] 1. intr. To shine faintly or 
intermittently (lit. and fig. b. To appear 
faintly; to dawn. Now only poet. or arch. 
1003, 2. trans. To give a glimpse of (rare) 
1663. 3. To catch a glimpse of; to see by 
glimpses 1779. 4. intr. To cast a passing 
glance. Const. at, upon, etc. 1833. 

1. Little glow-worms glimpsing in the dark 1601. 
Yet sometimes glimpses on my sight, Through 
present wrong, the eternal right 1851. 

Glint (glint), sb. ?1541. [f. the vb.] 1. A 
gleam. 2. A passing look; a glance; a 
glimpse. Chiefly Sc. or north. 1832. 

1. The earliest g. o' morn 1826. 

Glint (glint), v. ME. [alt. of earlier (dial.) 
GrENT (X01).] 1. intr. To move quickly, esp. 
obliquely; to glance aside. 2. To shine with 
a flashing light; to gleam, glitter ME. Also 
causative (trans.) 1844. 3. infr. To peep 1888. 

2. The specks of sail that glinted in the sunlight 
far at sea DICKENS. 

Glioma (gloió"má). Pl. -mata. 1870. 
[mod.L. glioma (Virchow), f. Gr. y« glue; 
see -0MA.] Path. ‘A tumour originating from, 
and largely consisting of, the neuroglia cells 
of the central nervous system, esp. of the 
brain’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.. Hence Glio:ma- 
tous a. of the nature of g. 

Glirine (gloi*-rin), a. 1836. [f. L. glis, glir- 
dormouse + -INE'.] Pertaining to the order 
Glires of mammals. So Gli-riform a. resem- 
bling the Glires in form or character. 

Glissade (glisà-d, -é-d), sb. 1843. [- Fr. 
glissade, t. glisser slip, slide; see -ADE.] 1. 
Mountaineering. The action of sliding down 
a snow slope or the like 1862. Also fig. 2. 
Dancing. A step consisting of a glide to 
right or left 1843. Hence Glissa:de v. intr. 
to perform a g. Glissa:'der. 

Glissette (glise:t). 1870. [f. Fr. glisser 
slide + -ETTE as a correlative of ROULETTE 
(sense 3).] Math. (See quot.). 

Glissettes are the curves traced out by points, or 
enveloped by curves, carried by a curve, which is 
made to slide between given points or given 
curves 1870. 
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Glist (glist), sb. rare. 1715. [app. a 
shortened form of GLISTEN v.] 1. A gleam, 
glistening 1864, 2. = MICA. 1715. 

Glisten (glis'n) sb. 1840. [f. the vb.] 
Glitter; sparkle. 

Glisten (gli-s’n), v. [OE. glisnian, t. base 
of glisian (— Oris. glisa, MLG. glisen), f. 
Gmc. *3lis-, extension of *3li-; See -EN*, cf. 
Guster v.] inir. To shine with a twinkling 
light; to glitter; to sparkle (liż. and fig). 

The ladies eyes glistened with pleasure RICHARD- 
SON. A mass glistens white as if it were snow 
GEIKIE. Hence Gli-steningly adv. 

Glister (gli-stox) sb. 1535. [f. the vb.] 1. 
A glistering; brilliance, lustre. Also fig. 2. 
Min. = Guist sb. 2, 1722. 

Glister (gli-stoa), v. arch. and dial. ME. 
[corresp. to and prob. — MLG. glistern, 
(M)Du. glisteren, f. Gmc. *3lis-; see GLISTEN, 
-ER*.] intr. To sparkle; to glitter; to be 
brilliant. tb. quasi-frans. SIDNEY. 

All that glisters is not gold SHAKS. Hence 
jGlisterer, a showy person. Gli-steringly 


adv. 

Glister, obs. or dial. f. CLYSTER. 

Glitter (gli-tox), sb. 1002. [f. the vb.] 1. 
Brilliant or sparkling light; lustre, splendour. 
Also fig. 2. Erron. for GUTTER sb. 5 (Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. TII. v. 114.). 

1. Tinsill g. MARSTON. False g. MILT. The g; of 
gold 1788, Gia.) of Junius STEPHEN. 

Glitter (gli-toa), v. ME. [- ON. glitra = 
MHG., G. glitzern sparkle, frequent. (see 
-ER*) f. Gmc. *3lit-, in OS. glitan, OHG. 
glizan (G. gleissen) shine, ON. glita glitter, 
Goth. glitmunjan (of clothes) shine bright.] 
1. intr. To shine with a brilliant but broken 
and tremulous light; to emit bright fitful 
flashes of light; to gleam, sparkle. 2. fig. To 
be showy or splendid (in dress, etc.) 1548. 

1. Many helmes gletred agaynst the sonne LD. 
BERNERS. Allis not Fold that glitters Prov. 2. I 
saw her [the queen of France]. . glittering like the 
morning star BURKE. Hence Gli-tterance (rare), 
glittering appearance. Gli-tteringly adv. 

Gloam (gló"m), sb. rare. 1821. 
formation f. GroAMING.] Twilight. 

Gloam (glóvm), v. Sc. 1819. [f. as prec.] 
intr. To darken, become dusk. 

Gloaming (gló"min). [repr. OE. glómung, 
f. (on the anal. of &fning evening) glom 
twilight, prob. f. Gme. *31ó (see Gow). In 
the literary language an early XIX adoption 
from Sc. writers.) 1. Evening twilight OE. 
Also fig. 1785, 2. attrib. (occas. adj.) as 
£.-shot, (a) a shot in the twilight; (b) the 
beginning of twilight; ete. 1788. 

1. "Tween the g. and the mirk HOGG, 

Gloat (gló"t), v. 1575. [Of unkn. origin; 
poss. f. Scand. (cf. ON. glotta grin, Sw. dial. 
glotta peep, corresp. to (M)HG. glotzen stare).] 
tl. intr. To look askance —1727. 12. To cast 
amorous or admiring glances. Const. on, 
upon. —1727. 3. To gaze with intense or 
passionate (usu. lustful, avaricious, or malig- 
nant) satisfaction 1748. 

3. Phr. To gloat on, upon, or over: to feast one's 
eyes upon, to dwell upon with fierce or unholy joy. 
Never díd miser g. on his money with more de- 
light W. Irvine. To g. over the mysteries of 
iniquity STEPHEN. Hence Gloat sb. Gloa-t- 
ingly adv. 

Global (gló*-bál), a. 1676. [f. GLOBE a. + 
-AL'.] 1. Globular. rare. 2. [after Fr.] Per- 
taining to or embracing the totality of a 
group of items, categories, or the like 1892. 

Globate (glō"-be't, -ét), a. rare. 1847. [f. 
GLOBE + -ATE*.] Having the form of a 
globe. So Glo-bated a. formed into or as 
into a globe. 

Globe (glo"b), sb. 1551. [- OFr. globe or L. 
globus.] 1. A body having a spherical form. 
b. fig. A complete or perfect body, a ‘full- 
orbed' combination 1607. 2. The (or this) 
globe: the earth 1553. b. Any planetary or 
celestial body 1560. 3. A spherical structure 
showing the geographical configuration of 
the earth (terrestrial globe), or the arrange- 
ment of the stars (celestial globe) 1553. 4. The 
golden ball borne along with the sceptre as 
an emblem of sovereignty (cf. BALL sb.) 1614. 
5. Globe of the eye, the eye-ball 1774. 6. A 
glass vessel of approximately spherical 
Shape; esp. a lamp-shade 1665. 7. A compact 
body (of persons). After L. use. 1610. 


[Back- 


GLOBULIN 


1. b. In the discharge of thie place, sett bi 
thee the best Exemples: For Imitacion. isa qe 
Preceptes BACON. 2. We the G. can compasse 
soone SHAKS. 4. With crown, with sceptre, and 
with g., Emblems of empery Soorr. 7. Him 
round A G. of flerie Seraphim inclos'd MILT, 
Phrase G. of compression (= Fr. globe de com- 
pression): an overcharged mine, the explosion of 
which produces a crater of greater radius than 


'omb.: (sec AMARANTH); 
T-animal, a minute SUE: 


locomotive organism (Volvox globator); -arti- 
choke = ARTICHOKE 1; -crowfoot globe- 
flower; -daisy, Globularia vulgaris; -fish, a fish 
of globular form, esp. one of the T'etrodontida or 
Diodontidz, which assume this form by inflation; 
-flower, Trollius europ#us, a ranunculaceous 
plant with yellow flowers; -ranunculus = 
globe-flower; -sight, a sight for a rifle, etc., con- 
sisting of a ball or disc; -slater, a sessile-eyed 
crustacean of the genus SpAzroma; -thistle, a 
name for species of the genus Echinops; -trotter; 
«trotting, extensive and hurried travelling over 
the g.; -valve, (a) a ball-valve; (b) a valve en- 
closed ina spherical chamber. 

Globe (glóvb), v. 1641. [f. prec.] To form 
into, or have the form of, a globe. Hence 
Globed ppl. a.; spec. furnished with a globe. 

Globical (glo-bikál, gló"bikàl), a. 1012, 
(f. GLOBE sb. + -IcAL.] tt. Globular —1698. 
2. Her. Having the general outline circular 
1088. 

Globiferous (glo"biféros) a, 1826. [f. 
GLOBE sb. + -FEROUS). Enlom. Having aglobe 
or bulb at the end of the antenne. 

lIGlobigerina (gló"bi,dgéroinàd). Pl. -næ. 
1847. [mod.L., f. globus GLOBE + -ger 
carrying + -INA*.] A foraminiferous rhizo- 
pod, found in numbers in deep parts of the 
ocean. Also attrib., as g.-mud, -ooze, deep-sea 
mud or chalky ooze, consisting of decayed 
globigerinm. Hence Globi-gerine a. 

Globin (globin). 1877. [Extracted from 
HuEMOGLOBIN.] The proteid which is pre- 
cipitated when a solution of hemoglobin 
is exposed to the air. 

Globoid (gló"-boid). 
+ -01D.] 

A. adj. Somewhat globular in form 1887. 

B. sb. Non-crystalline, roundish, or clus- 
tered granules, consisting of a double 
calcium and magnesium phosphate, the 
latter base greatly in ex 

Globose (glo"bé"-s), a. 1475. i- L. globosus, 
f. globus GLOBE; see -0SK'.] Having the form 
of a globe; spherical, or nearly so. Now only 
in scientific use. Hence Globo'se-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Globosity (glovbositi) 1657. [7 Fr. 
tglobosité or late L. globosilas; sce prec., “ITY, 
-osty.] The condition of being globose; 
roundness. Also a rounded part. 

Globous (gló-bos), a. 1610. [- Fr. fglobeuz 
or L. globosus, f. globus GLOBE; See -0U8.] = 
GLOBOSE. Now rare. 

Globular (glo-biülàz) a: 1000. If. D. 
globulus (sec next) + -AR*; freq. used as the 
adj. of globe rather than of globule; see 
-ULAR.] 1, Having the form of a globe; 
spherical, round. 2. Composed of globules 
1733. 4 
1. In this station two g. hills appeared Cook, 
Phr. Globular projection, that method of map. 
making in which the sphere is represented walt 
would appear if viewed from a distance = Wr 
the chord of 90°. G. chart, a chart on this ot 
jection. @. sailing, sailing over an arc of a ther 
circle, or the shortest distance between n 
places. Jo'bularness, 
the property of being g. 
Globule (glo:biul). e: 
(Pascal) or L. globulus, dim. of globus GLOBE; 
see -ULE.] 1. A small globe; 
(of water, oil, etc). b. Biol. Applied t^ 
various minute spherical structures. 4 
The antheridium of Characew 1830. tists 
small pill or pilule, such as homeopa\ 
use 1849. 

1. Exceedingly minute globules Of Dun 
BREWSTER. 3. Prescribe sometimes for a 
the globules 1876. Hence Glo'bulet (rang or 
minute g. Glo:buliferous d. that _ el MA- 
produces globules. Globuli'meter = rm for 
TOMETER b. Glo'bulism, occas. 
homeopathy. d 1845 If. 
Globulin (glo-bizin) Also -ine. 1857 7 
prec. + -IN?, -INE*.] Biochem. Any of à & 
of proteins, as fibrinogen, etc., inst 


i875. [f. GLOBE sb. 


GLOBULITE 


pure water, but soluble in dilute solutions of 
neutral salts. 

Globulite (glo:biüloit). 1879. [f. GLOBULE 
+ crrEM] Min. (pl) Minute rounded 
bodies developed in the process of devitrifi- 
cation. Hence Globuli-tic a. 

Globulous (glo:biiles), a. Now rare. 1668. 
[- Fr. globuleur, f. globule; see GLOBULE, 
-0vs.] Globular in form; consisting of 
globules. var. Glo-bulose. Hence tGlo-bu- 
lousness, 

Globus (gld-bis). 1794. [L. globus 
GLOBE.) Path. Short for globus hystericus, a 
choking sensation, as of a lump in the throat, 
to which hysterical persons are subject. 


Glo-by, a. 1600. [f. GLOBE sb, + -Y'.] 
Globular. 
Glochidiate (glé"ki-diét), a. Also -date. 


1829. [f. mod.L. glochidium barbed hair of a 
plant (f. Gr. yàwxis point of an arrow + dim. 
suff. -.dov) + -ATE*.) Bot. Barbed at the tip. 
Glockenspiel (glo-kenfpil, -spil). 1876. 
[G., lit. bell-play.] 1. = CARILLON 1. 2. A 
musical instrument consisting of a series of 
metal bars which are struck with two 
hammers. b. A similar instrument with 
iubes or bells instead of bars, 3. An organ 
stop 1808. 

Glod, glode, obs. str. pa. t. of GLIDE. 
Glome (glóvm). 1643. [- L, glomus, ball or 
clue of yarn.] +1, A ball or clue of yarn, etc. 
—1050. 2. Bot. = GLOMERULE 1. 1793. 

Glome of frog: name for the two rounded, 
elastic eminences, separated by a cleft, which 
form the posterior extremity of the frog of the 


horse's foot, 

Glomerate (glo-merét), a. 1793. [= D. 
glomeratus, pa. pple. of glomerare; sce next, 
-ATE.] Compactly clustered, having the 
form of a rounded mass or cluster. Chiefly 
Bol.; also Anat. 

fGlo:merate, v. 1034. [- glomerat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. glomerare, f. glomus, glomer- 
ball or clue of yarn, etc.; see -ATR*.] a. trans. 
To roll or wind up into a ball; to gather into a 
rounded mass, b. intr. To wind or twist 
about. 1708. 

Glomeration (gloméré^fon). rare. 1626. 
lf. GLOMERATE v. + -ATION.] The process of 
forming into a ball or rounded mass; more 
widely, a heaping together, agglomeration; 
also quasi-concr. 

Glomerule (glo-mérul), 1793. [- Fr, 
glomérule or mod.L. glomerulus, dim. of 
glomus; see GLOME, -ULR.] 1. Bot. a. A 
cluster or head of flowers. b. A soredium 
1865. 2. A compact cluster of small organisms, 
animal tissues, etc.; esp. a plexus of capil- 
lary blood-vessels, as those in the Malpighian 
corpuscles of the kidney 1856. Hence 
Glome:ruli-tis, inflammation of the glome- 
rules of Malpighi and their capsule. Glome'- 
rulose a. gathered in small clusters. 

Glonoin(e (glonoin). 1800. (app. f. 
Gr(YokRINE + O (oxygen) + NO, (nitric 
anhydride) + -IN', -INE] A name for 
nitroglycerine, esp. as used in medicine. 

Glood(e, obs. pa. t. of GLIDE. 

Gloom (glam), sb. 1596. [In sense 1 f. 
GLOOM v.; in senses 2-3 perh, back-formation 
from Groowv.] 1. (Only Sc.) A sullen look, 
frown, scowl. ? Obs. 2. An indefinite degree 
of darkness or obscurity. In recent use: A 
painful or depressing darkness. Sometimes 
pl. 1629. b. A deeply shaded or darkened 
place 1706, 3. A state of melancholy or 
depression; a despondent look, Also in pl. 
fits of melancholy. 1744. 

2. This mournful g, For that celestial light MILT. 
A g. unbroken, except by a lamp burning feebly 
GEO. Erro. b. Through glades and glooms the 
mingled measure stole COLLINS. 3. Á comet... 
Aggravated the general g. 1786. A fit of the 
glooms MARY LAMB. Hence Gloo-mful a. 

Gloom, sb.* 1577. [poss. repr. OE. glöm; 
see GLOAMING.] Hot gloom, excessive heat 
(of the sun). Comb, $.-stove (also gloom 
simply), a drying-oven used in the manu- 
facture of gun-powder. 

Gloom (glim), v. [Late ME. gloum(b)e; of 
unkn. origin. Earliest evidence is pre- 
dominantly northern; for the vocalism cf. 
Room (ME. roum). See GLUM v.] 1. intr. To 
look sullen or displeased; to frown, scowl, 
lower. In recent use (infi. by GLOOMY): To 
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look dismal or dejected. 2. Of the sky, eto.: 
To lower, look dark or threatening; to be or 
become dull and cloudy. Also fig. ME. b. = 
GLOAM v. 1505. 3. To have a dark or sombre 
appearance 1770. 4. trans, To make dark or 
sombre 1576; fig. to make dark, dismal, or 
B ae 
. He gloomed from beneath his Eyes, bit hi 

Lips [etc.] 1720. ue 3 
his place at the other end of the table THACKERAY, 
2. The gloomed thro 

windows HAWTHORNE. b. long weary day.. 
at last I see it gloome SPENSER. 3. The black 
gibbet glooms beside the way GOLDSM, 4. A 
black yew gloom'd the stagnant air TENNYSON, 
fig. Such a mood as that, which lately gloom'd 
Your fancy AAS Hence Gloo-mingly adv. 

Glooming (glü-mip), vbl. sb. 1572. [f. prec. 
+ -ING'.] 1. Frowning, ete.; a frown, scowl; 
a fit of sullenness. 2. poet. Twilight, gloam- 
e Abe bay g., crescent lt, Spread th 

r while the .., crescent 8j e 
light haze along the [ver-ahores TNI YRON- 
iGloo:mth. [f. GLOOM v. or sb. + -TH'.] 
Gloom. H. WALPOLE. 

Gloomy (gli-mi), a. 1588. [f. GLOOM sb. 
+ -y4] 1. Full of gloom; dark, shaded, 
obscure. 2. Affected with gloom or depres- 
sion of spirits; having dark or sullen looks 
1590. 3. Causing gloom; dismal, dishearten- 
ing 1710. 

2. The ruthlesse, vast, and g. woods Tit. A. IV. i. 


high’ (Luke 2:14), forming part of the com- 
munion service or mass. b. 


which the last-mentioned is set 1597. 2, An 
aureole or nimbus 1784. 
Gloriation (gloriéfon). | 104. I- Le 


aloriatio, t. gloriat-, pa. ppl. stem. of gloriari; 
sce GLORY v. 10N, Cf. OFr. gloriation:] The 
action of glorying; boasting; triumphing. 
But al this g. is vain 1669. 
Glorification (gló"rifüké^fon), 1400. [= 
gl ppl, 
T. 


ecclL. glorificatio, f. 
stem of glorificare; sco next, -ION. Cf. 
.] tl. Aich. The action of refining; 
the state of being refined ~1470. 2. The 
action of glorifying; the condition of being 
glorified 1549. b. esp. The exaltation (of 
Christ) to the glory of heaven 1502. €. joc. A 
festive occasion 1843. 3. The ascription of 
glory to 1850; a doxology 1000. 3 
3. The g. of Labour 1862, of ‘scence 1802. 
Glorify (glo*rifoi), v. ME. = (0) Fr. glorifier 
lorificare, f. late L. glorificus, t. 
FY.) 1. tirans. eu que 
lorious; to invest with glory or jance. 
$a. the glory of (God, His 
name) by faithful action or suffering. b. To 
ascribe glory in adoration to (God). ME. 3. 


To extol, honour, magnify with praise 1557. 
exul. Now 


iñes the skle SHAKS, To g. com- 
bright punane g, b. I bless n th; 
Jer. TAYLOR. Hence Glo-til pl. a. in senses. 
: colloq. transformed into something 
glorious (often used sarcastically). Glo-rifier. 
Gloriole (gló*rio*l. 1813. [- Fr. gloriole 
-L. , dim. of gloria GLORY.) tA scrap 
of glory; an aureole, a halo. 
tGlorio'so. 1589. [= It. glorioso = D. 
gi boastful. See next.) A boaster 
21661. Hence tGlorio'ser. 


GLOSS 


Glorious (gló*rlos, a. ME. [- AFr. 
glorious, OFr. glorios, -eus = L, glorioseua, f. 
gloria GLORY; soo -0U8.) fl. Boastful; 
ostentatious; haughty; vainglorious —1734. 
12. Eager for glory —1704. 3. a. Possessing 
glory; illustrious. (Now somewhat rare). 

. b. Of an action, state of things, oto.: 
Conferring glory; entitling to brilliant and 
lofty renown. Const. fo, 1648, 4. Splendid in 
beauty or adornment. Now only with 
emotional connotation. {Formerly also: 
Brilliant, shining, lustrous. ME, 5, Vaguely: 
Splondid, magnificent, intensely delightful, 
Often with jocular hyperbole. 1023. 6. joo. 


1659. 4. The sunshine is a g. birth 
G. John [Dryden] touches them off a little sharply. 
Soort, g. uncertainty of the law 1759, of 
cricket 1800, 6. Kings may be blest, but ‘Tam 
was g. BURNS. Hence Glo'rlous-ly adv., -ness. 
Glory (gló*ri). ME, [= AFr., OFr, glorie = 
L. gloria.) 1. Boastful spirit, Obs. exo. in 
VAINGLORY, 2. Exalted (and, in mod. use, 
merited) praise, honour, or admiration 
accorded by common consent to a person or 
thing; honourable fame, renown ME. 3. 
Something that brings honour or renown; 
subject for boasting; a distinguished orna- 
ment; a special distinction; a ‘boast and 
pride’. Also pl. ME. 4. Praise, honour, and 
thanksgiving offered in adoration ME. 5. 
The glory of God: the majesty and splendour 
attendant upon a manifestation of God ME. 
6. Resplendent beauty or magnificence (now 
often with a tinge of sense 5 or 7), Also pl. 
splendours. ME. 7. The splendour and bliss 
of heaven ME. 8. A state of exaltation and 
splendour 1613, 9. The circle of light repro- 
sented as surrounding the head, or the whole 
figure, of the Saviour, the Virgin, or Saints; 
an AUREOLE or NIMBUS 1646, b. (ranaf. Any 
circle or ring of light 1093. 10. In names of 
insects and planta 1819. 
1. G., or internal (ense or triumph of the 
Minde Honngs. 2. What. .abatynge of the glorio 
ForrEsCUE. The g. of Malebranche 
hr. The g. of God: the honour of God, 
causo of creation, and as 
the hiehot moral aim of intelligent creatures, 3. 
RR 
Jul. C, VI. 


There hath past away a 5 

Wonpsw. pl. I have seen The glories 

world 1693, 7. Thou, bright Saint, high mittat in 
g. Mir. To go to g, poroa to die, B, Phr, In 
one's g.: in one's highest state; also collog, in a 
led gratification, 

a name for the Australasian 


p? -tree, a shrub of the genus 
Olerodendron. 


Glory (gló*r), v. ME. [- L. gloriari, f. 
gloria Guory.) 1. intr. To oxult with triumph, 
rejoice proudly. 12. To bonat -1073. 13. 
trans. To give glory to; also, to make glorious, 
adorn -1001, t4. intr. Of light: To spread 
like a ‘glory’, N. BACON. 

1. Let ‘om looke they g. not in mischlefe BHAKS, 
2, Gal. 4:14, 3. The troop That gloried Venus at 
her wedding-day 1604, 

Glory-hole. 1845, [Of unkn. origin.) | 1. 
dial, A receptacle (as a drawer, room, oto.) 
in which things are heaped together without 
order or tidinems 2, Glass-making. An 
opening in the wall of a blast-furnace, dis- 
closing the white light of the interior 1849. 

Glos(e, Glos-, vars. of GLOLE, GLoz-. 

Gloss (glos) sb.' 1548. [Refaahioning of 
Gro sb, after L. glossa.) 1, A word inserted 
between the lines or in the margin as an 
explanatory rendering of a word in the text; 
hence a similar rendering in a glossary or 
dictionary. Also, a comment, explanation, 
interpretation. Often in bad sonso: A 
sophistical or disingenuous interpretation. 
b. A collection of such explanations, & 
glossary; also, an interlinear translation or 
explanation of a text 1579. ‘Ic. In sense of 
Gr. yhdooa: A foreign or obscure word, 
requiring explanation. Obs. 1009. 2. attrib. 


1624. 
1. Malicious Glosses made upon all he had said 
CLARENDON, A parenthesis or g- slipt into the 


GLOSS 


text COLERIDGE. b. Mostly obscure words, only 
found in glosses 1894. 

Gloss (glos), sb.* 1538. [Of unkn. origin.] 
1, Superficial lustre, Also pl. b. fig. A de- 
ceptive appearance, fair semblance, plausi- 
ble pretext 1548. 2. A layer of glowing matter 
(rare) 1762, t3. = GLAZE sb. l. 1825. 

1. G, of satin TENNYSON. b. Yet all his vertues. . 

in our eyes, begin to loose their glosse 
SHAKS. Art, that sets a G. on what's amiss 
8. BUTLER. The g. of novelty GOLDSM. 

Gloss (glos), v. 1579. [f. GLOSS sb.*, intl. by 
Gross sb.'] 1. trans. = GLOZE v. 1. 1603. 
b. intr. 1579. 2. trans. To veil with glosses; 
to explain away; to read a different sense 
into 1638. 

1. b. The Celts seem to have had a special habit 
of glossing MAINE. 2. Who have gloss’d and 
warp'd all the severe Rules of the Gospel about. 
Chastity BENTLEY. 

Gloss (glos), v.* 1656, [f. GLOSS sb.*) trans. 
To put a gloss upon. a. To veil in specious 
language. b. To render bright and glossy; 
to glaze 1762. 

a. His friends. .g. over his foible, by calling him 


an agreeable novelist FOOTE. b. Back black, 
glossed with blue BEWICK, 
Glossal (glo-sál) a. 1860, [f. Gr. yĮ4ôooa 


tongue + -AL'.]] Of or pertaining to the 
tongue. 

Glossanthrax (glos,e:nprmeks). 1849. [f. 
Gr, yAdeoa tongue + ANTHRAX.] A disease of 
the tongue and mouth in horses and cattle, 
attended by ulceration. 

Glossary (glọ-sări). 1483. (- L. glossarium, 
f. glossa; see GLOZE $b., -ARY'.] A collection 
of glosses; a list with explanations of 
abstruse, antiquated, dialectal, or technical 
terms; a partial dictionary. Hence Glossa-- 
rial a. of, pertaining to, or of the nature of, a 
g. Glossa-rian, Glo'ssarist, one who 
writes a gloss or commentary; one who com- 
piles a g. 

Glossator (glọsč'-tə1) ME, [- med.L. 
glossator, t. glossare, 1. glossa Goss sb!) A 
writer of glosses; a commentator, esp. on the 
texts of Civil and Canon Law. 

tGlo:ssem. [~ Gr. yAdoorua, f. yM)ova; see 
GLOSS sb.*, GLOZE sb.) A gloss, comment. BP. 
HALL. 


Glosser' (glo-so3). 1003, [f. GLOSS v. + 
CER'.] = GLOSSATOR. 
Glosser' (glg-soz). 1828. [f. GLOSS v.* + 


-ER*.] One who puts on a gloss. 

Glossic (glo-sik), a. and sb. 1871. [f. Gr. 
yAdoou + -1C.] Applied by A. J. Ellis to a 
phonetic system of spelling in which each 
letter or digraph represents the sound it most 
commonly expresses in English. Usu. absol. 


as sb. 

Glossist (glo-sist). 1641. [f. GLOSS sb! + 
-IST.] A commentator. 

Glossitis (glọsəi-tis) ^ Also Glottitis. 
1822. [f. Gr. yA@ooa + -ITIS.] Path. Inflamma- 
tion of the tongue. Hence Glossitic a. 
pertaining to, or affected with g. 

Glosso- (gloso) rarely glotto- (glo-to), 
occas. gloss- bef. vowels, comb. f. Gr. yAdooa, 
yAórra tongue. 

Glo:ss(o)-epiglo'ttic (also glo:tto-), -epi- 
glo'ttid, -epigiotti-dean adjs., pertaining to the 
tongue and to the epiglottis. Glo:ssohy-al 
[HY(OrD) + -AL] a. pertaining to the tongue 
and to the hyoid bone; sb. a bone or cartilage 
extending forward from the basi-hyal, and consti. 
tuting the hard basis of the tongue. Glo:ss: 
lary-ngeal a., pertaining to the tongue and to the 
larynx. Glo:sso-phary-ngeal a., pertaining to 
the tongue and to the pharynx or gullet. 

tliGlo:ssoco:mium. 1676. {mod.L. = 
Gr. yAwecokoueiov a case for the reeds or 
tongues of musical instruments, f. yAdooa + 
xouety take care of.] A case or frame for 
reducing a fractured or dislocated limb. 

Glossograph (glo-ségraf). 1883. [(1) f. 
GLOSSO- + -GRAPH; (2) — Gr. yAwecoypádos.] 
1. A contrivance for reproducing speech auto- 
matically by electric action. 2. = next. 1885. 

Glossographer (gloso-gràáfoi). Also glot- 
tographer. 1607. [f. Gr. yAwasoypddos (f. 
yAwoao- + -ypddos); see GLOSSO-, -GRAPHER.] 
A writer of glosses or commentaries, 

Glossography (gloso:gráfi). 1623. [Sense 1 
1. GLOSSOGRAPHER; sec -GRAPHY. Senses 2, 3, f, 
GLOSS0- + -GRAPHY.] 1, The writing of glosses 
or commentaries; the compiling of glossaries. 
2. A description of the tongue 1842, 3. A 
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description or grouping of languages 1889. 
Hence Glo: “p! a. 

\\Glossolalia (glo:sole-lia). Also 
1879. [mod.L. glossolalia, f. Gr. 
GLOSSO- + -A«Ma speaking, in allusion to 
Acts 10:46, 1 Cor. 14:6, 23. Cf. Fr. glossologie.] 
The gift of speaking with ‘tongues’. 

Glossology (gloso-lód5i) 1716. [f. GLosso- 
+ -LoGY.] 1. ta. The study of a language or 
languages —1857. b. The science of language 
(= GroTTOLOGY) 1874. 2. = TERMINOLOGY 
1832. 3. Med. The study of the tongue (rare) 
1844. Hence Glossolo-gical a. of or per- 
taining to g. Glosso-logist, one who defines 
and explains terms; one versed in g. 

Glossotomy (zloso-tómi). 1842. [f. GLosso- 
+ -TOMY.] Dissection, amputation, or ex- 
cision of the tongue. 

Glossotype, earlier f. GLOSSIC, q.v. 

Glossy (glo-si), a. 1556, [f. GLOSS sb.* + 
-Y'.] Having a gloss; smooth and shining; 
polished ; lustrous; spec. in Path., designating 
morbid symptoms, as g. skin, tongue. Also fig. 
F^ He [Ld. Chesterfield], however, with the g. 

uplicity which was his constant study, affected 
to be quite unconcerned BOSWELL, 
Glo'ssily adv, Glo'ssiness. 

Glost (glost). 1875. [app. a dial. alteration 
of GLoss sb.* 3.) Ceramics, The lead glaze 
used for pottery. In g.-fireman, the man 
who attends to a g.-oven; -oven, the oven in 
which glazed ware is fired. 

Glottal (glo-tál) a. 1846. [f. GLOTTIS + 
-AL'.] Pertaining to, or produced in, the 
glottis. 

The most familiar example of this ‘glottal catch’ 
is an ordinary cough SWEET, 

Glottic (glo:tik), a.! 1802, [= Gr. yAwrrucds 
of the tongue, f. yAdrra; See GLOTTIS, -10.) 
Linguistic. 

Glottic (glotik), a.* 1839. [f. GLOTTIS + 
-10.]. Of or pertaining to the glottis. So 
Glotti-dean a. 

Glottid (glotid). 1880. [f. Gr. yàwrris, yMor- 
nö- GLOTTIS; see -ID*.] A vocal sound pro- 
duced by the glottis, 

Glottis (glo-tis). 1578. (- mod.L. glottis 
= Gr. ydwrris, f. yAdrra, Attic form of yAdoou 
tongue.] The opening at the upper part of 
the trachea, or wind-pipe, and between the 
vocal chords. 

Glotti-tis. Path. = GLOSSITIS. 

Glotto-: see GLosso-. 

Glottology (glote-lodsi). 1841. [f. GLOTTO- 
(see GLOSSO-) + -LoGY.] The science of lan- 
guage. Hence Glottolo:gic, -al a. Glotto:- 
logist. 

Gloucester (glo:sto). Name of an English 
county; hence single-, double-G., the name 
of a cheese made there, seldom in full 
Gloucester cheese 1802. 

Glout (glaut), e. Now rare. ME. [app. var. 
of GLOAT v.] intr. To look sullen, frown. 
Also cest E " 
transf. Heavy clouds that hung glouting H. 
Warten Hence Glout sb. (rare), a HR 
sullen look. 

Glove (glvv), sb. (OE. glóf corresp. to ON. 
glófi, by some taken to be :- Gme. *35alófó, 
-on, f. *5a- Y- + base of ON. lófi(whence ME., 
Se. loof), Goth. lofa hand.] 1. A covering 
for the hand, usu. one with a separate sheath 
for each finger. 2. = Boxing-glove 1725. 3. 
In Hat-making, a smooth piece of wood, 
fastened to the hand by a string, employed 
IRE the sheets of felt at the ‘battery’ 
1875. 

1. Phr. To take up, throw (down) the g. (as a 
pledge or challenge to battle)  Heere's my 
Gloue: Giue mee another of thine SHAKS. To fit 
like a g.: to fit perfectly. To handle without 
[cs to treat without mercy. Also HAND AND 


Comb.: $.-finger (see FINGER sb.); -money, (a) 


a gratuity given to servants ostensi v 
gloves with; (b) EY 


formerly given to officers of English courts, etc. ; 
esp. money given by the sheriff of a county, in 
which no offenders were left for execution, to the 


Hence 


Glover (glpvoj. ME. [f. GLOVE sb. + 
-ER*.] One who makes or sells gloves. 


GLOZE 


Comb.: glover's stitch, (a) the stitch used in 
sewing the seams of gloves; (b) a stitch resem. 
bling this, used in sewing up wounds; glover's 
suture, a suture made with the glover's stitch. 

Glow (glo*), sb. 1600. [f. next vb.] 1. The 
state or condition of glowing with heat 1793, 
2. Brightness and warmth of colour; a flush, 
Applied esp. to the warm red of the cheeks 
in youth or health. 1600. 3. Warmth of 
feeling or passion; ardour 1748. 

2. The red glowe of scorne SHAKS. The trans- 
mutation—Jura's black to one gold g. BROWN- 
The g. of self-approbation J. H. NEWMAN. 

Comb.: --beetle = GLOW-WORM; -fly = FIRE- 
FLY; -lamp, a lamp in which the light results 
from the incandescence of a resisting substance, 
e.g. carbon, produced by the passage of an electric. 
current; -lighting, lighting by g.-lamps. 

Glow (g10"), v. Pa. t. and pple, glowed, 
[OK. glowan str. vb. corresp. to the weak vbs. 
OS, glójan (Du. gloeien), OHG. gluoen (G. 
glühen), ON. glóa; t. Gmc. *3l0-; cf. GLEED.] 
1. intr. To be incandescent; to emit bright 
light and heat without flame. Said also of a 
fire. 2. To shine, emit light, appear suffused 
with radiance, like something intensely 
heated ME, ; to gaze with glowing eyes (E. B. 
BROWNING). 3. To be brilliant and warm in 
colouring ME. 4. To be excessively hot; to 
be on fire, to burn (lit. and fig.) ME. 5. To 
burn with bodily heat; usually with the 
accompaniment of a heightened colour ME. 
6. To burn with the fervour of emotion or 
passion, Said of persons and their feelings, 
1649. 17. trans. To make hot; to heat —1683. 

1. T. found it [Newgate] in ruins, with the fire 
yet glowing JOHNSON, 2. Now glow'd the 
"irmament. With living Saphirs MILT. The eye 
of Burns]. .glowed (I say literally glowed) when 

ie spoke with feeling or interest ScOTT, 3. A 

wn that glows with Tyrian rays DRYDEN. 4. 
‘ihe rapid axles g. 1789. 5. Girls, all glowing with 
the flash of life 1884. 6. The courage of the first 
ages of the republic glowed in his breast GIBBON. 
‘the Tories, glowing with resentment. [ete,] 
MACAULAY. 7. Ant. & Cl. 11. ii. 209. Hence 
Glow'ingly adv. 

Glow, v.* Obs. exc. dial, ME. [poss. a use 
of prec.; but cf. Sw., Da. glo stare, look 
sullen.) infr. To stare, 

tGlowbard. 1475. |f. GLOW v.' + BIRD, cf. 
LADY-BIRD.] A glow-worm —1607. 

Glower (glau’a, glau-o), v. 1900. [perh. 
Sc. var. of synon. GLORE, or f. GLOW v. + 
-ER*.] 1. intr. Sc. To stare with wide-open 
eyes; to gaze intently. 2. To look crossly; 
to scowl. Also dial. of the weather: To be 
gloomy. 1775. Hence Glower sb. (chiefly 
Sc), the action of glowering. 

Glow-worm (gló*woum), ME. [f. GLOW 
vt + WORM.) A coleopterous insect (Lam 
puris noctiluca Linn.) the female of which 
emits a shining green light from the ex- 
tremity of the abdomen. The female in 
wingless; the male is p but nom 
luminous. Also fig. Also attrib. 

The Glowworme..gins to pale his vneffeotuall 
Fire SHAKS, attrib. My. .Glow-worme yc m d 

Gloxinia  (gloksinii). 1816. [m00 t» 
named by L'Héritier after B.P. Glozin, we 
described the plant in 1785; see -JA a] SA) 
American tropical pan (N.O. Gesneract 
with large bell-shaped flowers. — . "m 

Gloze (g'z), sb. ME. [= (OFT. Lem 
med.L. glosa, gloza, for L. glossa word nee red 
explanation, the explanation itself. 
Gross sb.'] 1. = Gross sb. 1. arch. 5 
Flattery, deceit; a flattering speech eth 
Now rare. ME. b. A pretende, speciens# f 
also, a disguise. Now rare. ME. 

2. "This is a verray sooth with outen Riog 
CHAUCER. b. Gloses, and goodly shews oi 
P, HOLLAND. r, 

Gloze (glö"z), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. gloser, : 
glose (see prec.); in med.L. Leyden 
trans. To make glozes or glosses Rees or 
comment upon, interpret. Also cious 
intr. -1872. 2. trans. To veil with. are a 
comments; to palliate; to DATO 
Freq. with over. ME. 3. intr. To fells " 
ly and speciously; to fawn ME. 4, trans. 
flatter; to coax, wheedle ME. Jama 

1. Hen. V, I. ii. 40. 3. I kan nat plose, T his 
rude man CHAUCER. 4. The parasite Elm ice 
master with sweet speeches CARLYLE: ( 
+Glo-zer, one who writes giosen s of gloss” 
sycophant. Glo-zing vbl. sb. the actio 
ing; flattery, specious talk. 


GLUCATE 


Glucate (gl*-két) 1840. [f. GLUC(I0: + 
-ATEt.] Chem. A salt of glucic acid. 

Glucic (gl/-sik), a. 1840. [- Fr. glucique, 
f. Gr. yAwcis sweet; see -10.] Chem, In glucic 
acid, an acid obtained by the action of 
alkalis or acids on glucose. 

Glucina (gl'usəi-nă). Formerly also glu- 
cine, glycine. 1800. [Latinized form of Fr. 
glucine (Vauquelin, 1798), f. Gr. yis sweet; 
see -INES.] Chem. The oxide of glucinum or 
beryllium. 

Glucinum (gl'usoi-nim). Also glucinium. 
1812. [f. glucina; see prec., -IUM.| Chem. A 
white metal obtained from beryl. Also 
called BERYLLIUM. Symbol Be or Gl. 

Glucogene, -genic: see GLYCOGEN, -GENIC. 

Glucose (gl'ü-kó"s. Also glycose. 1840. 
[- Fr. glucose (1838), irreg. — Gr. yAoxos must, 
sweet wine, rel. to yAwcs sweet; see -OSE*. 
Gr. vis abnormally repr. by u in these words; 
contrast GLYCERINE, GLYCO-.] Chem. a. = 
DEXTROSE or grape-sugar; now chiefly a 
trade name for dextrose obtained from 
starch by the action of sulphuric acid. b. 
Any member of the group of sugars having 
the common formula C,H;;0,, and including 
dextrose, Ir vulose, mannitose, galactose, etc. 
Hence Gluco'sic a. of or pertaining to g. 

Glucoside (gl'ü-kósoid). 1866. [f. GLUCOSE 
+ DE] Chem. One of a’ class of vegetable 
substances which being treated with dilute 
acids or alkalis, or subjected to the action of 
ferments, are resolved into glucose and some 
other substance, 

Glue (gli, gli), sb. ME. [~ (O)Fr. glu :- late 
L. glus, glut- for L. gluten.) ti, Bird-lime. 
Also fig. —1704. 2. A hard, brittle, brownish 
gelatin, obtained by boiling the hides and 
hoofs of animals to a jelly; when gently 
heated with water, it is used as a cement for 
uniting substances ME. 3. Used loosely for 
any substance that serves as a cement ME. 
Also fig. 4. Soap-making. A name for the con- 
dition of soap at an early stage of its manu- 
facture 1885. 5. attrib. 1755. 

2. Fish-g. (see FISH sb.!). Dutch or Flanders g.: 
à very fine kind of g. 3. Marine g.: a solution of 
caoutchouc in naphtha, to which a proportion of 
shellac is added. Comb. g.-plant, a sea-weed, 
Plocaria tenax. 

Glue (gia, gla), v. ME. [= (O)Fr. gluer, f. 
glu GLUE sb.) 1. (rans. To join or fasten with 
glue or other viscous substance. 2. transf. 
and fig. To fix or attach firmly (as if by 
gluing). Formerly often: To attach in sym- 
pathy or friendship. ME. +3. intr. a. To 
stick together. Also fig. b. To admit of 
being fastened by glue. —1701. 14. trans. To 
ee with glue or other viscous substance 

1. Two boards glued up edge to edge GWILT. 
Phr. To g. up: to seal Up a& with glue. 2. My 
aulae brit wavs, many Wrongs RT pea 
F; S. e ued e huge on is 
Scorr, Hence Glu'er. sei » 
Glue--pot. 1483. A pot in which glue is 
melted by the heat of water in an outer 
vessel, 

Gluey (gi'ii, gli), a. ME. [f. GLUB sb. 
+ -Y'.] Resembling, or of the nature of, glue; 
viscous, glutinous, sticky. In early use: 
fBituminous. Hence Glu-eyness. 

Gluish (gl'a-if, gla), a. ME. [f. GLUE sb. 
+ -ISH'.] Somewhat gluey. 

Glum (glom), sb. rare. 1523. [f. GLUM v. 
ora. Cf. GLOOM sb.] t1. A sullen look —1530. 
2. Glumness. LOCKHART. 

Glum (glom), a. 1547. [Related to GLUM 
v] 1. Sullen, frowning. 2. Gloomy, dark; 
dismal. Now only fig. from sense 1. 1557. 
maiHe] sat g. BESANT. 2. The g. old bridge 


MIACRERAY. Hence Glu:mly adv, +Glu‘m- 
Ban a, somewhat g. Glu:mmy a. Tgloomy; 


Glu:mness, the condition of being g. 
Glum, v. Obs. exc. dial. 1460. [var. of 

tolom(e), tgloumbe Gioom v.; for the vocalism 

s «thumb i= OE. püma.] intr. To look sullen; 
‘0 scowl. 

yClumaceous (gliu-, glum?fos), a. 1828. 
3 LUME + -ACEOUS.] Of the nature of 

Hier bearing glumes. Also, belonging to 

the -O. Glumacez of plants, which includes 
grasses and sedges. 

Glumal (glia, gla-mad), a. 1846, f. GLUE 

4L'] = prec.: Lindley's name for an alli- 
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ance of glume-bearing endogens. Also Glu-- 

ma sb. a member of this alliance, 
lume (gl'um, glam). 1789. [= L. 

hull, husky rel. to tulere shell, peel] Bor. 

One of the chaff-like bracts which form the 
calyx or outer envelope in the inflorescence 
of grasses and sedges; the husk of corn or 
other grain. 

IIGlumella (gi'u-, glume). 1861. [mod,L., 
dim. of L. gluma.] Bot. An inner glume or 
palea. So Glume-lle (rare). Hence Glu- 
me-llule, one of the scales frequently found 
at the base of the ovary in grasses; a lodicule. 

Glumose (gl'u-, glumó*s), a. 1793. [- 
mod.L. glumosus, f. gluma; see GLUME, -OSE*.] 
Furnished with a glume or husk. var. Glu:- 
mous. 

Glump (glomp), v. dial. 1746. [Cf. GLUM, 
Dump, ete.) intr. To sulk, be glum or sullen. 
Hence Glump sb. a sulky person; (pl.) the 
sulks. Glu*mpish, Glu-mpy adjs. glum, 
sullen, sulky. 

Glunch (glpnf), v. Sc. 1719. [Cf. GLUM a. 
and CLUNCH a.) inir, To look sour or glum. 
Hence Glunch sb. a sour look; a. sulky. 

+Glunimie. Sc. Also glune-amie. 1745. 
[perh. corruption of Gael] Lowland name 
for a Highlander —1825. 

Glut, sb.' Obs. exc. dial. 1583. [- OFr. 
glout gulp, sb.rel. to gloutir GLuT».*,*.] A gulp; 
the amount swallowed at a gulp. 

Glut (glot), sb.* 1579. [f. GLUT v.] 1. The 
act of glutting or condition of being glutted 
with food, etc.; indulgence to satiety or dis- 
gust; one's fill; a surfeit 1594. 2. Comm. A 
supply of a commodity which greatly exceeds 
the demand 1594. 3. An excessive number or 
quantity. Now rare. 1636. t4. An excessive 
flow of saliva, bile, etc. —1719. 15. That 
which gluts or chokes up —1704. 

1. This g. of wealth, and a full satiety of all 
pleasure 1659. 2. Phr, A g. in the market, 3. Ex- 
tream gluts of rain 1661. 

+Glut, sb.2 1611. [Altered f. glit GLEET sb.) 
= GLBET sb. 2, 1615. 

Glut (glpt), sb.* techn. or dial. 1790. [perh. 
altered f. clut, dial. var. of CLRAT.] 11. A 
wedge of wood or iron. 2. 'A small brick or 
block introduced into a course to complete it’ 
(Knight) 1875. 3. Naut. ‘A piece of canvas 
sewed into a sail, near the head’ (Dana) 1841. 

Glut, sb.* (Cf. dial. gloat (xvm); of unkn. 
origin.] A kind of eel. 

Glut (glpt), v. ME. [Earliest forms gloute, 
glotte, glolye, prob. — OFr. gloutir swallow 
(with causative sense perh. developed in 
AFr.) :- L. gluttire (see GLUTTON).]. 1. trans. 
To feed to repletion; to gorge. Chiefly refl, 
and pass. Const. with. 2. fig. To gratify to 
the full (esp. a ferocious or lustful desire) 
1549. b. inir. To take one's fill of thinking, 
gazing, etc. on; to gloat on. Also to long 
greedily for (rare). 1632. 3. To surfeit with 
food; hence, to surfeit, cloy, or sicken with 
excess of anything ME. 4. To fill to excess; 
to choke up; to saturate, impregnate 
thoroughly with some substance. Now rare. 
1471. 5. To overstock with mercantile goods 
16247 sim Slaughter strides along Glutting her 

edy Jaws SOMERVILLE. Horses that have 
Broken fence, And glutted all night long breast- 
deep in corn TENNYSON. 2. b. Love doth with an 
hungry eye G. on Beauty CAREW. 3. I found The 
fickle ear soon glutted with the sound M. PRIOR. 
5. Phr. To g. the market, i! 

Glut (glpt), v.* Now rare. 1000. [- OFr 
gloutir swallow; see prec. Cf. ENGLUT.] trans. 
To swallow greedily, gulp down. 

Hee’l be hanged yet, Though euery drop of 
water sweare against it, And Gape at widst to g. 
him SHAKS. 

Glut-, abbreviated comb. f. GLUTEN, as in 
Glutaco-nic a., derived from gluten, and 
aconitine; g. acid, C,H404- Gluta:mic or 
Glutaminic a., derived from gluten and 
amidogen; g. acid, C,H,NO,. Gluta:mine 
= glutamic acid. Gluta-ric a., derived from 
gluten and tartaric acid (COH), (CHi. 
Glu-tazine, C;H.N.O;, a white erystalline 
compound derived from pyridine. 

al, gluteal (gUü-, gluti-il), a. 1804. 
[eee k eel OL or belonging to the 
glutæi. So Glute-an a. 


GLYCERATE 


|\Glutzus, gluteus (gl'u-, glutins). Pl. 
-tæi, -tei(-ti-oi), 1681, [mod.L., f. Gr. yAourds 
rump, buttock.] One of the three large mus- 
cles (dist. as g. maximus, medius, minimus) 
which form the buttock, and serve to move 
the thigh in man; occas, the analogous 
muscle in the lower animals, Also atirib., in 
g. musele, glutei muscles. 

Gluten (gl'z-, glû-ten). 1597. [= Fr. gluten 
(Paré) — L. gluten GLUR.] 1. Any sticky sub- 
stance (rare) 1639, 12. The albuminous ele- 
ment of animal tissues, now called FIBRIN 
—1834, 3. The nitrogenous part of the flour of 
wheat or other grain, which remains behind 
as a viscid substance when the starch is re- 
moved by kneading the flour in a current of 
water 1803. 

Comb.: &.-bread, bread containing a large pro- 
portion of e prescribed in cases of diabetes; 
-casein, -fibrin, the vegetable casein and fibrin 
which form constituents of g. 

Glutin (gl, gli-tin), Also -ine, 1825, 
[= Fr. glutine (obs.) vegetable albumen, prob. 
f. L, gluten + -ine -IN', -INE*.] tl. = GLUTEN 
land 3. 2. = GLIADIN 1838. 3. A distinct 
form.of gelatin obtained from skin, hoof, 
bone, etc. 1845, 

fGlu-tinate, v. 1564. [~ glutinal-, pu. ppl, 
stem of L. glutinare glue together, close up 
(a wound), f. gluten, glulin-; see GLUTEN 
are’, Of, Fr. fglutiner.]. 1. trans. Med. To 
close up, heal (a wound); to constipate (the 
bowels, veins, etc.). Also absol. -1748, 2. To 
glue together. (Dicts.) Hence tGlutina:- 
tion. tGlu-tinative a. constrictive; sb. pl. 
medical preparations which serve to close up 
or bind together. 

Glutinosity (zl'ü-, glütino-siti. ME. [- 
med.L. glutinositas, f. L. glutinosus; seo next, 
ary.) The quality of being glutinous. 

Glutinous (gl'ü-, gli-tinos), a. 1576. [= 
(O)Fr. glutineux or L. glutinosus, f. gluten, 
glutin- + -osus -0Us.] Of the nature of glue 
or gluten; viscid, sticky, gluey. var. Gluti- 
nose. Hence Glu-tinous-ly adv., -ness. 

Glutton (glp:t'n. ME. [- OFr. pluton, 
gloton (mod. glouton) i= L. glutto, -dn-, rel. to 
gluttire swallow (GLUT v.',*), glullus greedy, 
qula throat.] 

A. sb. 1, One who eats to excess; a gorman- 
dizer. Also of animals. 2. fig. One who is 
inordinately fond of some specified object or 
pursuit, esp. a g. of books, L. helluo librorum 
1704. b. Sporting slang. ‘One who takes a 
deal of punishment before he is satisfied’ 
1809. +3. As a general term of reproach or 
contempt —1523. 4. A voracious animal, 
Gulo luscus or arcticus, belonging to the 
Mustelidw or weasels and martens, but much 
larger than other members of that family. 
The American variety is called WOLVERENE 
or CARCAJOU, 1674. 

1. fig. Suche a gredie glotton Is avarice HALL, 2« 
Foes alike to Good, Gluttons in Murder, wanton to 
destroy 1706. 

B. adj. = GLUTTONOUS; also (see A. 3) tvil- 
lainous ME. 

In pleasure some their g. souls would steep 


DRYDEN. 
+Gluctton, v. 1000. [f. the sb.; cf. OFr. 
glouloner.] intr. To feed voraciously or to 


excess —1781. 

Glutton'd at last, [you] return at home to pine 
LOVELACE. 

Gluttonish (glo-tonif), a. rare. 1586, (f. 
GLUTTON sb. + -ISH'.] Glutton-like, vora- 
cious. 

Gluttonize (gln-tonoiz), v. 1050, [f. as prec. 
+ -128.| intr. To feast glnttonously. 

Gluttonous (glp-tonos) a. ME. (f. GLUT- 
TON sb. + -OUS.] Given to excess in eating; 
characterized by, or of the nature of, glut- 
tony. Also transf. Hence Glu:ttonously 


ade. 

Gluttony (glp-toni). {~ OFr. ghuonie, ete. 
(mod. gloutonnerie), f. glulon GLUTTON; see 
-Y*.] The vice of excessive eating. (One of 
the seven deadly sins.) Also personified, 

Their sumptuous gluttonies Miur. Swinish g. 
Mit. 

Glyceral (gli-sérdl). 1872. [f. GLYOER(INE 
+ -ALDEHYDE.] Chem. A compound ob- 
tained by heating glycerine with an aldehyde. 

Glycerate (gli-sérét). 1864. |f. GnYcER(C 
+ -ATRA] 1. Chem. A salt of glyceric acid. 


GLYCERIC 


2. ‘A solution of some substance in glycerin’ 
(Syd. Soe. Lex.) 1885. 

Glyceric (glise-rik, gli-sérik), a. 1864. [f. 
GLycER(INE + -10.] Chem. Of, derived from, 
or relating to glycerine. 

G. acid, an acid obtained by the action of nitric 
acid on glycerine. 

Glyceride (gli-stroid). 1804. [f. GLYCER- 
INE + -IDE.] Chem. A compound ester of 
glycerine. 

Glycerine, glycerin (gli-strin). 1838. [- Fr. 
glycerin (Chevreul), f. Gr. yAvxepés sweet; see 
-IN', -INE‘.] 1. A colourless, sweet, syrupy 
liquid obtained from animal and vegetable 
oils and fats by saponification. Chemically 
it is a triatomic alcohol, the hydrate of 
glyceryl. The name GLYCEROL is now pre- 
ferred, 2. Formerly a general name for the 
group of alcohols of which glycerine is a mem- 
ber 1800. 3. Pharm. Any preparation con- 
sisting of a specified substance dissolved or 
suspended in glycerine 1879. 

Glycerite (gli-sóroit). 1875. [f. GLYOER(INE 
+ -ITE! 4.] Pharm. A preparation dissolved or 
suspended in glycerine. 

Glycero- (gli-séóro) comb. f. GLYOERINE. 

Gly:ceropho:sphate, a salt of slvperortio 
phorie acid, Gly:cerophosphorric acid, an acid 
produced by the action of phosphoric acid or 
phosphoric anhydride on glycerine. 

Glycerol (gli-sérgl). 1884. [f. GUYCER(INE 
+ -0L.] Chem. = GLYCERINE 1. 

Glycerole (gli-séro"l). 1861. [f. GLYCER(INE 
+ -ole (used arbitrarily).] Pharm, A prepara- 
tion in which glycerine is the yehicle, 

Glyceryl (gli-séril). Also -yle. 1845. [f. 
GLYCER(NE + -YL.] Chem. The triatomic 
radical of glycerine and the glycerides. 

Glycic (gli-sik), a. Chem. Corrected form 
of GLUCIO (acid). 

Glycide (gli-soid). 1804. [f. GLYC(ERINR + 
-pg.] Chem. C,H40,, the hypothetical radi- 
cal corresponding to the glycidic ethers. 
Hence Glyci-dic a. pertaining to, or derived 
from g. Glycidic ethers, a class of diatomic 
ethers, produced from the glycerides by the 
action of alkalis, 

Glycin (gli-sin). Also -ine. 1881. [f. Gr. 
yAwds + -IN'.] Chem. = GLYCOCOLL. 

Glyco- (gloiko, gliko), irregularly used 
(instead of glycy-) as comb. f. Gr. yAwxs 
sweet, and in names of chemical compounds 
to indicate the presence of glycerol or some 
other substance with a name beginning with 
glyc-, as in Glyco-gelatin, a combination of 
glycerine and. gelatin used in the making of 
lozenges and pastilles. 

Glycocholate (gloikoke-ét, glik-), 1872. 
[f. as next + -ATE*.] Chem. A salt of glyco- 
cholic acid. 

Glycocholic (gloikoko-lik, gliko-), a. 1864. 
If. Gtyco- + CHoLio a.) Chem. Glycocholic 
acid, the principal acid in ox-gall. 

Glycocin (gloi-kósin, gli--). 1862. [app. 
after prec.; see -IN!.] Chem. = GLYCOCOLL. 
Now little used. 

Glycocoll (glei-kókol, gli-). 1840. |f. 
GLYCO- + Gr. xóMa glue.] Chem. A crystal- 
line substance contained in bile and formed 
when glycocholic acid and hydrochloric acid 
are boiled together. Also called gelatin-sugar. 

Glycogen (gloi-kó,dson, gli-kó-). Also glu-. 
1860. [f. GLYCO- + -GEN; the substance being 
the source of the sugar in animal tissues.] 
Chem. A white, amorphous, tasteless, in- 
odorous, starch-like substance found in 
animal tissues, esp. the liver; it is converted 
into dextrose by boiling in dilute acid. 

Glycogenic (gloikodse-nik, gliko-), a. Also 
glu-. 1859. [f. as prec. + -10.] Of or per- 
taining to the formation of sugar, esp. in the 
animal body. So Glycoge-nesis, the forma- 
tion of sugar, esp. in the animal body. 
Glycogene-tic, Glyco-genous adjs. ! = 
GLYCOGENIC. Glyco-geny = glycogenesis. 
Glycol (gloi-kol, gli-). 1858. [f. GLYO(ER- 
INE + -0L; orig. meant as a name for a sub- 
stance intermediate between glycerine and 
alcohol] Chem. a. Formerly applied to the 
compound now called ethyl glycol or ethylene 
alcohol C,H.(OH):, a sweetish, colourless, in- 
odorous, viscid liquid obtained from the de- 
composition of ethylene dibromide. b. A 
general name for the group of fatty dihydroxy 
alcohols of which this is the type, having the 
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general structure C,H,(OH),. Hence Gly- 
co-llate, a salt of glycollic acid. 

Glycollic, glycolic (gleikolik, gli), a. 
1852. [f. GLYCO- + Gr. Avnuxós resolvent, f. 
Avew loose, resolve; see -10.] Of or containing 
glycol. Glycollic acid, an acid obtained by 
the oxidation of glycol. 

Glycollide. [f. GLYCOL + -IDE.] Chem. 
C,H;0,, a compound isomeric with glyoxal, 
and differing from glycollic acid by 1 at. 
water. WATTS. 

Glycolytic (gleikoli-tik, glike-), a. 1897. 
[f. GLYCO- + Gr. Avrxós, f. Avew loose, re- 
solve; see -10.] Having the property of 
decomposing sugar. 

Glycone-an, glycomian, a. rare, 1727. 
(f. late L. Glyconius — Gr. TAvxciveos, f. DAórov 
name of a Greek lyric poet; see -AN, -BAN, 
-IAN,] = next. 

Glyconic (gloiko-nik). 1670. [f, DAó«o» (see 
prec.) + -10.] 

A. adj. Epithet of a lyric metre or verse, 
essentially a logacedic tetrapody consisting of 
three trochees and a dactyl; also, composed 
or consisting of such verses 1779. 

B. sb. A glyconic verse. 

IIGlycosuria (gloiskos'ü*-rid, gliko-). 1860. 
[quasi-L., f. Fr. glycose GLUCOSE + Gr. odpor 
urine;see -1A'.] Path, A condition in which 
sugar appears in the urine. Hence Glyco- 
suric a. relating to or affected with g. 

+Gly-cyrize. 1599. |- L. glycyrrhiza (see 
next). Liquorice —1601. 

Glycyrrhizin (glisirei-zin). 1838. If. late 
L. glycyrrhiza — Gr. yMwppita. LIQUORICE + 
-IN¢.] Chem. The glucoside contained in the 
root of liquorice (Glycyrrhiza glabra). 

Glyn(n, obs. f. GLEN. 

Glyoxal (gloig-ks#l). 1868. [f. GLY(COL + 
OX(ALIO + -AL*.] Chem. A white amorphous 
solid, called also ozalic aldehyde. Hence 
Glyoxa‘lic a., in glyozalic acid, an acid 
obtained by treating ethylic alcohol with 
nitric acid. 

Glyoxilin (gloig-ksilin). Also -yline. 1875. 
Iperh. f. glyoxyl(ic, var. of glyozalic (f. prec. 
+ -Ic) + -IN*.] An explosive, gun-cotton 
saturated with nitroglycerine. 

Glyph (glif). 1775. [= Fr. glyphe — Gr. yAvdr 
carving, rel. to yAéjev carve.) 1. A sculp- 
tured mark or symbol (rare) 1825. 2. Arch. 
A groove or channel, usually vertical, used 
esp. in the Doric frieze. Cf. TRIGLYPH. 
Hence Gly:phic a. carved, sculptured; sb. 
= GLYPH 1. 

Glyphograph (gli-fograf), sb. 1855. [Back- 
formation f. next.] A plate made by glypho- 
graphy, or an impression taken from such a. 
plate. So Glypho'grapher, one who prac- 
tises glyphography. Glyphogra-phic a. 
relating to or produced by glyphography. 

Glyphography (glifográfi) 1843. [f. Gr. 
y (see GLYPH) + -GRAPHY.] An electro- 
type process by which a copy of an engraved 
plate is obtained with a raised surface, 
suited for letter-press printing. 

Glyptic (gli-ptik). 1818. [- Fr. glyptique or 
Gr. yAvrtuxds, f. yAómrgs carver, f. yAUjew 
carve; see -IC.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to carving or 
engraving, esp. on gems. 1847. 2. Min. 
Figured (Webster) 1864. 

B. sb. The art of carving or engraving, esp. 
ongems. Also pl. Hence Gly-ptical a. = A. 1. 

Glyptodon (gli-ptódon). Also -dont. 1838. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. ydvarés sculptured + d8ous, 
éBovr- tooth.) An extinct S. American 
quadruped allied to the armadillos, of the 
size of an ox, covered with a solid carapace, 
and having fluted teeth. Hence Glypto- 
do-ntoid a. resembling (that of) a g. 

Glyptography (glipte-grafi). 1797. [f. Gr. 
yAesrós carved + -GRAPHY. Cf. Fr. glypto- 
graphie.] The art of engraving upon gems; 
the descriptive science of engraved gems. 
So Gly-ptograph, an engraving on a gem. 
Glypto-grapher. Glyptogra:phic a. per- 
taining to g. 

Glyster(e, var. of CLYSTER. 

Gmelinite(gme-linoit). 1825. [f. Professor 
C. A. Gmelin; see -ITE* 2 b.] Min. Hydrous 
silicate of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, 
found in colourless, yellow, and flesh- 
coloured crystals. 


GNATHOPODITE 


Gnapweed, Gnar, var. ff. KNAPWEED, 
Kar, f 

Gnar (naz), v. Also Gnarr. 1496. [Echoie; 
ef. MLG. gnarren, etc.] inir. To snarl, growl, 

fig. A thousand wants Gnarr at the heels of men 
TENNYSON. 

Gnarl (nàal) sb. 1824. [Back-formation 
from GNARLED.] A contorted knotty pro- 
tuberance, esp. on a tree. Hence Gna'rly a, 

Gnarl, sb. [f. GNARL v.] A snarl. E. 
Bronté. 

+Gnarl (naa), v.* 1593. [frequent of GNAR v.] 
intr, To snarl —1814. 

Wolues are gnarling, who shall gnaw thee first 
SHAKS. 

Gnarl (nàil, v.* Chiefly in pa. pple. 1814. 
[Back-formation from GNARLED.] trans. To 
contort, twist, make knotted and rugged 
like an old tree. Also transf. and fig. 

Her lean large hands, So gnarl'd with bone 1814, 

Gnarled (nüild), ppl. a. 1008. [var. of 
*knarled, *kmurled, f. KNARL, KNURL, ex- 
tensions of KNAR, KNUR.] Of a tree: Covered 
with protuberances; distorted, twisted; 
rugged, knotted. 
cit vn-wedgable and g. Oke Meas. for M. 11. li. 


Gnash (nef), sb. rare. 1804. [f. GNASH t.] 
A gnashing or snap of the teeth. 

Gnash (nef), v. 1496. [alt. of fgnacche 
(xtv) or GNAST.] 1. infr. To strike together or 
grind the teeth, esp. from rage or anguish. 
Also said of the teeth. 2. trans. To strike 
(the teeth) together, as in rage or anguish 
1590. 3. To bite upon, grind the teeth upon 
1812. 

1. There they him laid, Gnashing for anguish and 
setts and shame Mut. 3. I strove..To rend 
and g. my bonds in twain BYRON. 

+Gnast. v. ME. [- ON. base of echolo 
origin, repr. by gnastan, gnastran gni 
of teeth, gneista emit sparks, gnesta orash, 


clatter.] 1. intr. GNASH v. 1. -1530.. 2. 
trans. = GNASH v. 

Gnat’ (net). (OE. gnatt, corresp. to LG. 
gnatte, G. dial. gnatze, T o MLG. gnitte, 


G. gnitze.] 1. A small two-winged fly of the 
genus Culez, esp. Culex pipiens, the female of 
which has a sharp pointed proboscis, by: 
means of which it punctures the skins of 
animals and sucks their blood. In U.S. the 
common mosquito, Culex mosquito. 2. 
Applied to insects resembling this; in US, 
to a small stinging fly of the genus Simulium 
1787. 

1. Her Waggoner, a small gray-coated G. SHAKS. 

Comb.: &.-catcher, an American bird of the 
genus Polioptila, esp. P. caerulea; -flower, 
Ophrys apifera; -snap, -snapper, à name 4 
various small birds; see also GNAT*; alao fi o 
term of contempt; -strainer, one who pl mitt (i 
much importance on little things (after Matt. 
23:24); -worm, the larva of a g. i 

Gnat? (net). Obs. exc. dial, 1616. [var 5 
KNor sb.*, prob. infl. by the synonyms ee 
snap, -snapper (see prec.)] A kind of B 
piper (Tringa canutus); also, local name 
the Lesser Tern (Sterna minua ce alee 

Gnathic (nie-pik, né'-pik), a. a [fup 
pos jaw + -10.] Of or pertaining to the 
aws; spec. alveolar. 
isle with a g. index below 98 are orthogna- 
thous 1882. So Gna-thal a. $ 

Gnathite (né!-poit). 1870. If. as pi 
«ITE? 3.] Zool. One of the mouth-appen' 
of Arthropoda. 

\\Gnathitis (ne'poi-tis). 1847. mod. E 
prec. + -ITIS.] Med. Inflammation 0 
cheek or upper jaw. joo BS 

tGna:tho. 1533. [- L. Gnafho ~ © 4 
used as the proper name of @ parasite, d 
vádos jaw).] A person resembling ae 2704. 
of Terence; a parasite, sycophant ol, to 
Hence Gnatho-nic, t-al a. parasiti ‘ons: 
eating. Gna‘thonism, sycophancy 
RIDGE). tGna-thonize v. rare, 


sycophant. qr. 
Gnathopod (né-pópod. 1887. Mt 

yvádos jaw + mous, 705- foot.) Zool. aie E 
Gnathopodite (nc!po-pódoit). 188». jambs 


prec. + -Img! 3.] Zool. "One o 
which, in crustaceans, have been Mication" 
into accessory organs of mast 
(Ogilvie.) 


GNATHOSTEGITE 


Gnathostegite (ne'pa-stédgoit). 1877. If. 
as prec. + oréyew to cover + -ITR" 3.] Zool. 
(See quot.) 

‘A broad plate, which, with its fellow, covers over 
the other organs, and hence receives the name of 
the g. HUXLEY. 

Gnatling (nie-tlin). 1614. 

-uNG..] A small gnat; also fig. 

\|Gnatoo (nátu-; prop. natu). 1817. [Poly- 
nesian; now spelt gatu (œ = 2). The sub- 
stance prepared from the bark of the Chinese 
paper mulberry tree; used for clothing. 

Gnaw (ni), v. Pa. t. gnawed. Pa. pple. 
gnawed, $nawn. [OE. gnagan = OS. 
gagan, OHG. (g)nagan. (G. nagen), ON. 
gnaga; of imit, origin.] 1. trans. To bite per- 
gistently so as to injure or remove portions; 
to wear away by a continued biting or 
nibbling. Also absol. or intr. ME. 2. To 
corrode, waste away, consume 1530. 3. fig. 
Said esp. of passion, remorse, ete. ME. Also 
absol. and inir. 1598. 

1. They gnawed their tongues for pain Rev. 16:10. 
He] gnaw'd his pen, then dash'd it on the ground 

OPE. 2. When eating Time shal g. the proudest 
towers P. FLETCHER. 3. As the flower is gnawed 
by frost, so every human heart is gnawed by 
faithlessness RUSKIN. Hence Gnawed ppl. a.: 
spec. in Bot. having the mar; in irregularly toothed 
as if bitten by some pe Gnawer, one that 
gnaws; a rodent. Chiefly Zool. Gnaw'ing vbl. 
sb. a persistent fretting pain (in the bowels); pl 
pangs of hunger. Gnaw-ingly adv, Gnawn ppl. 
a. bitten away, corroded. 

Gneiss (nois, gnois), 1757. [- G. gneiss.) 
Geol. A metamorphic rock, composed, like 
granite, of quartz, feldspar or orthoclase, 
and mica, but dist. from it by its foliated or 
laminated structure, Hence Gneissic a. of 
So Gneissitic a. Gnei's- 


It. GNAT + 


Gneu, gnew(e, obs. pa. t. 

+Gnide, v. [OE. gnidan = OHG. gnitan, 
knilam, ON. gníóa.] trans. To rub with or 
between the hands; to bruise, crush. Also 
intr, to crumble away. -ME. 

+Gnoff. Also gnof. ME. [Cf. EFris. 
knufe ump.] A churl, boor, lout —1610. 

Gnome? (né"m, nó*ani). 1577. [= Gr. yout 
thought, judgement, opinion; pl. yvôpar SAY- 
ings, maxims, f. ywo-, base of yuváakew 
KNOW.] A general maxim; proverb, aphor- 
ism, or apophthegm. 

Gnome? (nóm). 1712. [- Fr. gnome ~ 
mod.L. gnomus, used by Paracelsus as & 
synon of Pygmzus.] 1. One of a race of 
diminutive spirits fabled to inhabit the 
interior of the earth and to be the guardians 
of its treasure: goblin, dwarf. 2. U.S. A 
name of humming-birds, as the Giant Gnome 
(Patagona gigas) 1889. Comb. $.-owl U.S., a 
small owl of the genus Glaucidium. Hence 
Gnomed ppl. a. inhabited by gnomes.. 

Gnomic (nóvmik). 1815. [- Gr. ywaxuxós 
(perh. through Fr. gnomique), f. yvóun opinion 
see GNOME!, -10.] 

A. adj. Of the nature of, 
^s or general maxims. 

Tn Euripides [the poetical faculty developed it- 
self] in g. wisdom 1838. G. poet, a composer of g: 
verses. G. aorist (Gram.), the aorist used in 
roverbs, etc. to express what once happened 

ARRAR. So Gno'mical a, 

B. sb. pl. The gnomies (= Fr. les gmomiques) 
the older Greek g. poets 1821. So Gno-mist 


or consisting of, 


(rare), a œ. poet or writer. 
Gnomology (nó*molódai) 1045. [- Gr. 
ywoporoyla, t. yvóun GNOME! ; see -LOGY.] 1, A 


collection of general maxims or precepts. 2. 
GNomic discourse; the sententious element 
in writing 1806. 
ql; Gnomologies, or collections of moral sentences 
-al a, e ps HALLAM. Hence Gnomolo'gic, 
Pi? of the nature of general maxims; sententi- 
5. Gnomo'logist (rare), a gnomic writer. 
Gnomon (nd"-mén), 1546. [= Fr. gnomon 
or L. gnomon —Gr. yrouev inspector, indicator, 
carpenter's square, f. *gnd-; see KNOW.) 1. 
pillar, rod, ete. which by its shadow indicates 
he time of day; esp. the pin or triangular 
plate in an ordinary sun-dial. b. A column 
or style employed in observing the meridian 
altitude of the sun 1625. tc. joc. The nose 
—1803. 12. A rule, canon of belief or action 
~1698. 3. Geom. That part of a parallelogram 
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which remains after a similar parallelogram. 
is taken away from one of its corners. (So 
Gr. yváuov, from the resemblance to a car- 
penter's square.) 1570. 14. Something shaped 
like a carpenter's square; an L-shaped bar, 
ete. 1777. 

Gnomonic (nómonik) 1601. L. 
gnomonicus — Gr. ywononkós, f. yvópaw; Bee 
prec., -IC.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the gnomon 
or sun-dial, or to the measuring of time, etc. 
by means of this. 2. transf. That indicates 
like a gnomon. COLERIDGE. 

1. G. column: a cylinder, on which the hour of 
the day is represented by the shadow of a style. 
G. projection: a projection in which the point of 
sight is the centre of a sphere, So called from. its 

tion to the art of dialling. So Gnomo"nical a. 
Hence Gnomo'nically adv. 

B. sb. pl. Gnomonics (rarely sing. gnomonic): 
the art of dialling. Obs. exc. Hist. 1656. 

Hence 1Gno:monist, one skilled in gnomonics. 

Gnosis (nd“sis). PI. (rare) $noses 
(nó*-siz). 1703. [Gr. yraas investigation, 
knowledge, f. *gnó- KNOW.] A special know- 
ledge of spiritual mysteries. Often: Gnostic 
philosophy, Gnosticism. 

Gnostic (nostik). 1585. [- eccl. L. gnosti- 
cus (sb. pl. Tertullian) — Gr. yvoerucós (Plato, 
Aristotle), f. yroorós known; see -IC.] 

‘A. adj. 1. Relating to knowledge; cognitive; 
intellectual 1656. b. Possessing esoteric spiri- 
tual knowledge 1800... c. joc. Clever, knowing 
1819. 2. Pertaining to the Gnosties; occult 


1838. 

1, c. I said you were a d—d g. fellow SCOTT. 

B. sb. 1. Hist. Chiefly pl. The name of 
certai”. heretical sects among the early 
Christians who claimed to have superior 
knowledge of spiritual things, and inter- 
preted the sacred writings by a mystic 
philosophy (cf. Gnosis) 1585. 2. tOne skilled 
or learned in any subject 1641; ta knowing 
one’, an adept in dishonest acts 1819. 

1. The ghastly dream of G. and Manichiean 
qRENCH. Hence Gno'stical a. = GNOSTIO d. 
Gno'stically adv. Gnosticism, the system or 
principles professed by the Gnostics. Gno'sticize 
D. intr. to adopt or expand G. views; trans. to 
interpret on G. principles. 

Gnow(s)e, obs. pa. t. of GNAW v. 

Gnu (nū). 1777. [ult. - Kaffir nau, prob. 
through Du. gnoe; 80 G. gnu.) AS, African 
quadruped (Catoblepas gnu) belonging to the 
antelope family, but resembling an ox or 
buffalo in shape; also known as wildebeest. 
The brindled gnu (C- gorgon) is a distinct 
species. 

Go (gō"), sb. Pl. goes. 1080. [f. the vb.) 
1. The action of going, in various senses. 
‘Also gait (rare). 1727. 2. colloq. Orig. of a 
horse: Power of going, mettle. Hence: Dash, 
energy; animation, ‘gwing’. 1825. 3. colloq. 
or vulgar. A proceeding; an (awkward) turn. 
of affairs 1796. 4. collog. A turn (at doing 
something); an attempt al 1835, 5. A quan- 
tity of anything supplied at one time 1799. 
6. Cribbage. A cry uttered by the player if he 
a card in his turn; the position 
thus disclosed (for which the adversary 
scores one point) 1821. 7. collog. Something 
U.S. AP an. 

" .. Come and go: see COME 8b. a queer 
Phr ot go", but never getting on 1864. 
lgo". of. „ballads 1884. 3. It 


g. 
been a pretty go 1833. 3. I. .sat down, 
Egon Pi M "The goes of stout. . 


hopeless. The go (now only all or quite the g0): the 
height of fashion; the “correct thing’; the ‘rage 
(collog.). Near go: ‘a ‘close shave’. On the go: in 
constant motion, in a restless state. Great go, 


Little-go, see GREAT GO, LITTLE-GO. 
Go (g6"), v. Pa. t. ‘went (went); pa. pple. 
gone (gon). LOE. gan = Oris. gan, gén, 


OS. gan (Du. gaen), OHG. gan (G. gehen), f. 
Gmo. *5ai-, *3& the relation to GANG v.' is un- 
certain. The pa. t. OE. éode, ME. zede, yede, 
yode was superseded XV by went, pa. t. of 
Wenn in the south, ‘and by gaed in Se. and n. 


p Intransitive verb of motion, expressing 
a movement (I) irrespective of the point of 
departure or destination; (II) away from the 
position occupied by the speaker; and (III) 
to or towards & point not oceupied by the 


speaker either in fact or in thought. spec. In 
addition, it had formerly the special sense of 
walking. The movement may be either self- 
originated. or impressed, 

I. Of movement, irrespective of the point of 
departure or destination. 

+1. = To walk (opp. to creep, ride, eto.); to 
walk at an ordinary pace (opp. to run, ete.); 
—1836. b. T'o go upon the earth (also simply): 
to live and move —1579. €. To walk or step in 
a certain manner; esp. of a horse: lo go 
narrow, wide (see advs.); to go above his 
ground = to step high —1838. 2. To move 
along, travel. Of persons and things. OE. 
b. with adj. or adv.: lit. and fig. Go bel (see 
Ber adv.*). To go like blazes (see BLAZE 8b," 
2), even (see EVEN adv. T. 2), full. drive, till 
(see sbs.). ME. c. with advb. aec. of the way 
pursued, distance, speed ME. d. with cog- 
nate obj. to go (the) circuit, a cruise, ete. 1526. 
te. Hence occas. (rans.: To go through, over 
—1083. 3. spec. In Hunting = to ride (to 
hounds) 1841. 4. To take a specified course 
(physical or moral), often with adv. ace. Of 
persons and things. OE. b. Naut. As you go! 
‘As she goes = on the same tack 1692. C. Ofa 
line, etc.: To ‘run’ (in & certain direction) 
1880. d. with various advs., as aside, astray, 
counter, etc.: see advs. ME. B. a, Of persons: 
To be guided by. To go with the tide or the 
times. 1485. b. Of things: To be regulated by; 
to proceed upon (an idea, ete.) 1590. 6. with 
adj. or phr.: To be habitually, esp. as to 
attire or circumstances. Cf. fo go without (see 
VD, short(see SHORT a. III). OE.7. Ota female: 
To pass (a period) in gestation. In full, to go 
with calf, child, etc. ME. 8. To be moving. 
a. Of persons, esp. in Who goes? Who goes 
there? 1503. b. Of the sea (with defining. 
word) 1611. €. Of a piece of mechanism: to 
act, work 1680. transf. and fig. 1505. d. esp. 
Of a watch, etc. (with defining word or phr.): 
To keep (good or bad) time 1588. 9. with 
reference to sound, a. Of a. musical instru- 
ment: To sound. Of a gun: To be fired. 1503. 
b. Of a clock: To strike (the hour) 1709. 10. 
In senses 8 and 9, with imitative ndditions, 
eg. to go bang, crash, smash, snap, ote. 1791. 
11. Of time: To pass ME. 12. Ot coin, ete. : 
"To circulate; to pass current at à certain 
value ME. 13. Of a report, etc.: To pass 
from mouth to mouth. Const. of, ton, 
tupon. 1542. 14. T'o go by or under the name or 
title of: to be known as; to be aseribed to 
1599. 15. To be ordinarily. As men, things, 
ete. go. 1545. 16. Of a document, ete.: To 
run 1005. 17. Of verses; To glide along. Of 
a song: To admit of being sung; to follow 
the measure of (a tune). 1589, 18. Of a series 
of events, etc: To turn out (well or ill). 
Const. with, (tfor). 1480. b. Of a war, oto., à 
vote, an election; To result in a specified 
manner. Also of a constituency or a poli- 
tician; eolloq. with adj. 1697. c. To take its 
course; esp. in phr. to let (judgement, ete.) go 
d. What has gone of —? 
‘What has become 
1771. 19. Of a por- 
formance, etc.: To proceed well, badly, ete. 
«20. That goes 
without saying = ‘that is a matter of course’; 


never rested the evening, where she went in the 
b. The Government. 
the rowing ane says 
IBGE. e. I 
forest, wyde 
didna gang the road by the 
turnpike, . . they gaed by 
There are more ways of 
going right. 
the chances, 
b. Promotion goes solely by length of service 
1892. 6. Why, he us'd to go 
was here in Town SWIFT. 
said to go nine months in 4 
b. The sea went very high DE FOE. C. [The] 
church clock has not gone for twenty years 1890. 
Those who believe that democracy - „will 
go of itself LOWELL. 9. b. The clock on the 
mantel-piece went eight, WESTALL. 10. Clatter, 
clatter, went the horses" hoofs BARING-GOULD. 
12. Bank-notes, she supposes, will go every where 
1872. 13. Now the story goes that he [the young 
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Pretender] is in the Highlands 1745. 14. Shake- 
speare did not write that play, though it generally 
foes under his name 1879. 16. You shall be 

ing. And Thane of Cawdor too: went it not so? 
SHAKS. 17. This is a passing merry one, and goes 
to the tune of two maids wooing a man SHAKS. 
18. All went merry as a wedding-bell 1885. 
b. A general election went decidedly against 
him T. F. Tour. d. What's gone with that boy? 
DICKENS, 19. The annual dinner..never goes 
better than when he is in the chair 1892, b. It 
became evident from an early point in the play 
that it would ‘go’ 1893. 

II. Uses in which movement from a place is 
the primary notion. 

1. To depart. Const. from, tof. Cf, go away 
(VII below) OE. b. with cognate ace. To go 
one's way, etc, ME. €. fig. e.g. to go from one's 
word, ete. 1530. td. In imper. as a rebuke. 
SHAKS. e, To let go (see LET v.'). 2. To begin 
to moye from a given point or state; esp. in 
go! said by the starter in a race, etc. Of an 
explosive = to go off (see VII); also fig. 
HERE goes, THERE goes, TOUCH and go. From 
the word Go: trom the start (U.S, collog.). ME. 
3. with adjs. like quit, unpunished, ote.: orig. 
to leave court, now to continue ‘quit’, etc. 
ME. To go free (see FREE a.) ME. 4. To pass 
by sale. Const. at, for; also (o go cheap. So 
Going! = on the point of being sold! Gone! 
= sold! ME. 5. Of money: To be parted 
with, spent. Const. in. ME. 6. To be given 
up, sacrificed 1715. 7. To cease to exist; to 
be taken away; to come to an end ME. b. 
Cricket, Ot a wicket: To be ‘lost’ 1890, 8. To 
‘depart this life’, die ME. b. In phrases, e.g. 
to go the way of all the earth (Y Kings 2:2), to a. 
better world, ete.; also joc. and slang, to go 
aloft, off the hooks, to (the) pot, ete. 9, To fail, 
give way. a. Of a material object; To break, 
to crack; to wear 1798. b. To faint 1768. €. 
Of a crop, ete. 1735, d. Of living beings, 
their organs, or faculties 1809. 

1. Go, baffled coward, lest I run upon thee Miur. 
d. Go, go, you are a counterfeit cowardly Knaue 
BHAKS, 2. On the word ‘to go’ being given Oxford 
started well 1892, 3. Such forays usually went un- 
punished 1877. 4. I'll knock "em down at forty 

ounds, Going—going—gone SHERIDAN. 6. The 

ouse must, go, the carriage must go, the horses 
must go, and yet [etc.] F. A. KEMBLE, 7. One 
of the results of wing. hose. . drugs is, that the 
will C NA goes W. BLACK. 8. Thy neighbour's 
wife. .dyeth. Every one can say, Why! wee are all 
mortal but when his owne goes, then [etc.] 
HEALEY. 9. a. About half-past three the fore- 
mast went in three places NELSON. d. Omnibus- 
horses generally go frst in the loins 1892, 
II. Of movement not towards the speaker 
or the position occupied by him in thought. 

*of self-originated movement or action. 

1. To move, or proceed to or towards a place, 
into the presence of a person, or in a specified 
direction. Const, to, towards, into, or with any 
prep. or adv, of motion whither. OE. b. 7'o 
go to Jericho, Bath, Hong Kong, Putney, etc.: 
used in imper. ete. to imply that one desires 
to see no more of a person. So to go to Halifax 
(sce GIBBET). 1648. C. transf. Of a road, pas- 
sage, etc, To ‘lead’ fo, into, ete. ME. 2. 
With an additional meaning implied. a. The 
destination implies what is done there, as in. 
to go to the BALL, to BED, CHURCH, PRESS, 
Rcmoob, etc. b. Of female animals: To go to 
(the) bull, horse, ete. = to copulate with 1577. 
€. As in to go to college, the university, ete.: to 
enter on the mode of life associated with 
college, ete. So to go to the bar, ton the high- 
way (or tthe road), the stage, the streets: to 
become a barrister, a highwayman, an actor, 
a prostitute. 1727. d. To go to sea: to go a 
voyage; usu. to become a sailor. Of rigging: 
To be carried adrift. 1599. 3. ‘The motive of 
going is often indicated: e.g. a. by the simple 
inf. (arch, and dial.) OE. b. by the inf. with 
lo ME. €. by and with a verb, where the 
force of go tends to disappear. 7'o go and (do 
something) = to be so foolish, unreasonable, 
or unlucky as to —. OE. d, by a sb, (governed 
by to) denoting an action, a ceremony, ete. 
ME. e. by the vbl. sb. governed by a(= on; 
now often omitted); also by ordinary sbs. 

denoting an action, governed by fin, on, 
upon. Go a begging. ME. f. by asb., denoting 
function or capacity. Obs. exc. in to go appren- 
tice, and to go bail, now usu. fig. = ‘I will be 

bound’, I am certain. 1665. 4. To have re- 

course, appeal fo (an authority, etc.); to 
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carry one's case fo or before (a tribunal, ete.). 
To go to the country (see COUNTRY 0). ME. 
5. To turn fo (an occupation, etc.); to resort 
to a specified course of action. To go to law, 
war, work, etc. ME. b. To go (for) to (do 
something); vulg. = ‘To be so foolish, bold, 
or severe as to —' 1752. 6. To carry one's 
action so far as, etc. Const. to; also with adv. 
or advb. phr., or cognate or advb. acc., e.g. 
to go the LENGTH of. For phrases see Far, 
NEAR, NIGH. 1577. b. esp. of offers or abate- 
ments in negotiations. tT'o go less: to offer 
or accept less. 1620. c. ‘To share equally in’, 
as in to go halves (with), to go shares, snacks, 
eto.; or to go sharer, mates, partners (see sbs.). 
d. To put oneself fo (trouble, ete.) 1842. e. 
trans. (as with cognate accs.). To go to the 
extent of. T'o go the whole hog (see HOG). 1855. 
7. trans. To risk, stake. Also absol. 7T'o go 
better, at cards, to stake more. Also fo go one 
better: hence fig. to outbid or outdo. 1605. 

1, That he do Sppoint a fleet to go to the North- 
ward Pepys, b.'She may go to Tunbridge, or she 
may go to Bath, or she may go to Jericho for me’ 
THACKERAY. 2. c. I. advise you to go upon the 
road. .the only post of honour left you SWIFT, d. 
I should like to go to sea with uncle Maurice 
NELSON. 3. a. Your Streatham and my Bookham 
may go hang JANE AUSTEN. c. Would'st thou 
haue me go & beg my food SHAKS. d. When 
they were all gone one day to dinner SIDNEY. e. I 
was resolved not to go sneaking to the lower pro- 
fessors GOLDSM. f. He won't marry her now, I'll 
go bail RIDER HAGGARD. 4. You must go to 
Aristotle for that BLACKIE. 5. He that. .goes to 
Law to be Relieved Is sillier than a sottish Chews 
BUTLER (Hud.) 6. The generality, .want either 
force or inclination to go to the bottom, and try 
the merits COLLIER. b. Lewis consented to go as 
high as twenty-five thousand crowns MACAULAY. 
7. Men that would go forty guineas on a game of 
cribbage GOLDSM. 

**of passive movement, change of state, etc. 

8. To be carried, moved, etc. to, towards, into, 
ete. (lit. and fig.) OE. To go to the bottom (see 
Borrom sb.). b. fig. 7o go to one's heart: to 
cause one great sorrow. 1481. 9. a. To be 
capable of passing info, through, etc. Of a 
number, to be contained in; also impers. 
(won't go’) in division or subtraction. 1686. 
b. To be usually or properly placed 1729. 10. 
"To pass fo; to be allotted to 1607. b. 'To pass 
by inheritance, or succession 1818. 11. To 
be applied or appropriated to, Const. to, 
towards, to with inf. ME. 12. To contribute 
to a result. Const. to, towards, to with inf. 
1607. b. To amount fo 1841. 13. To conduce, 
tend fo; with sb. or v. in inf. tTo have a 
result amounting fo. 1781. 14. To reach, ex- 
tend; with advb. phr. 1586. b. As (or so) far 
as it goes: a phrase of limitation ME. c. To 
go a good, great, short way (to or towards): 
to have a great, little effect; to have great 
influence with 1697. d. With far, as or so far, 
Surther, a long way, etc, Of provisions, eto.: 
To hold out. Of clothing: To last. Of money; 
To have purchasing power. ME. 15. To pass 
into a condition, a. With adj.: To become, 
get to be. (Cf. COME v. IIT. 5.) 1583. b. To turn 
to; to be reduced to. 1591. c. Const. to with 
sb. in phr, to go to pieces, to rack, ruin, smash, 
ete, (see abs.). 

8. I am further of opinion. that there was evi- 
dence of negligence to go to the jury 1895. 
9. a. Elzevirs..go readily into the pocket A. 
LANG. Four from three won't borrow one 
1800. 10. American ships..divide the freights 
which formerly went to the British. .shipowner 
1849, 11. All the Revenue goes to the keeping up 
of the Magnificence of the Court 1688. 12. Whole 
gardens of roses go to one drop of the attar 1890. 
13. The bill, therefore, went to the confiscation of 
the whole of the Company's property Jas. MILL. 
It goes to show that the Dutch are not the equals 
of the English 1889. 14. But the difference goes 
still further 1874. b. The poor law system. .is, 
so far as it goes, Socialism pure and simple 1885. 
d. £4 a year. in those days would go as far as 


forty would do now 1879. 15. a. He went 
bankrupt 1861. b. The devil's corn all goes to 
bran 1889. 


IV. Quasi-trans, with pronoun as obj. 

1. With pleonastic refl. pron. arch. [Cf. Fr. 
s'en aller.) ME. 2. Go it. ta. To direct one's 
course. 1689. fb. imp. = Be off! 1797. c. 
colloq. and slang. To go along at great speed; 
to engage recklessly in dissipation. T^ go it 


ie without regarding the consequences. 


Go 


V. Special uses of the ppl 
Of going. a. Going in, or of 


: about to attain 


(a specified age); also without prep. b. Going 
(with inf.): on the way to, preparing to, Now s 
about to. Cf. Fr. je vats. (To be) just going to, Of 


jone. a. To be gone: to take ‘onesolf off. Of, 

EGONE. So to [i oneself gone (see GET v.), b. In 
Archery, beyond the mark. In Bowls, beyond the 
jack (transf. of the player). c. Dead, Dead and 
gone (see DEAD). d. In a swoon. Dead drunk. e. 
Infatuated. Gone on (colloq. or vulg.): infatuated 
about. f. Far gone: in disease; deeply entangled: 
exhausted, etc. g. Lost, ruined, undone. Of a 
battle, game, ete. fh. = A00, SINCE. b. = 
reckoned from a past date, j. = over the age 
mentioned. 

VI. With preposition, in specialized uses, 


Go about —. js "To encompas 
oneself about; also fio seek aft 
ABOUT.) Go after — To pursu 


wooer, ora disciple. Go agaiust, 
To go to meet. b. Of an enterprise, 
unfavourably to, €. To run counter to. d. To go 
against the GRAIN, HAIR, theart (also against me = 
against my feelings); to be uncongenial (see 
AGAINST) Go at —. To attack; take in hand 
vigorously. T'o go at it: to enter upon with energy, 
before —. a. To precede in time or order, T 
To take precedence of. Go behind —, To reopen 
a question previously closed. Go by —. fa. To 
ass without notice, (Cf. Go-ny sb.) tb. To go 
yy the worse, worst: to be worsted. Go for —. fi. 
To start for, b. To go to fetch. c. To pass as; to 
be valued as, Now (o go for nothing, little, some- 
thing. d. To have for one’s aim; falso. = [o go in. 
for; to exert oneself to attain, e. collog, To assall, 
attack. Go into —. a. Seo simple senses an 
INTO. tTo go into the field: i.c. to fight a duel, To 
es into (a cabinet, Parliam To go into society. 
. To take part in. te. T. to. d. To enter 
upon a state, condition, or process; to take up an 
attitude. e. To pass into (ecstasies, hysterics, 
tte,), f. To enteras a profession, etc, pe To adopt 
as a style of dress, to dress in (esp, mourning). 
h. To go into (ta, tthe) committee (see COMMIT- 
TEE). Said also of a bill. i. To examine minutely, 
To go into detail(s (see DETAILS sb.). Go off — W 
See simple senses and OFF. To go off one's head or 
chump (see HEAD sb., CRUMP ab.).. To qo off milk: 
(of a cow) to cease to yield, b. To fall to fulfil. 
See simple senses and ON... To go on 


a wind: to avail oneself of it for sailing. To go 0n 
board (see BOARD sb.) To yo on one's knees (soe 
KNEE). fb. To approach (a point of time). te. 
U.S. collog.: To care for. d. To become charges 
able to (the PARISH, elc.). Go over == a TO 
cross, b. To visit and inspect. ¢ To admit of 
being laid over. d. To consider seriatim. € To 
rehearse. f. To repeat, 2. To examine in. detail; 
to revise and retouch throughout, Go throug! 

—.a. To deal in succession with all the stages of 
(a business, etc.). b. To examine seriatim, €« TO 
declaim, recite, ete, at length; to perform in 
detail, d. To experience, undergo. ¢ Ofa book: 
To have all the copies sold of (an edition); now, 
to be published successively in (so many editions), 
(Cf. pass, press through.) Go upon —. (See simple 
Senses and UPON.) a. o take In hand, b. p 
ceed upon as a foundation, Go with — b. 
accompany; to ‘keep company with’ (v "qo 
To be associated with. To side with. ET 
match. e. To follow intelligently. Go w 

—. Not to have; put up with the want of, 


absol. or ellipt, 
VII. Combined with adverbs. 


Go about. a. To go to and fro, travel; to, e 
rent; also fto complete a cycle. b. Mi A (oe 
round, fc. To use circumlocution, d. Naut. 


ABOUT A). e. To go about to (see ABOUT A). 


o el DAD.) a OF 
abroad. (See simple sense s and ABE or 


it 
a report, etc.: To circula 
Soars: (obs. exe, dial.) « To go to Poo - 
country. Go ahead. (Sec AHEAD chile 


one's way to the front in a race, ete. 
0.8), to make rapid progress, Go along» & 8ed 


simple senses and ALONG adv., In imper. Ws 
Go along with you! = ' off’; also = With: fto. 


fo proceed in company 
uy to approve of (up to a pom : 
be the regular concomitant 

with. Go away. (Set ume: 


To go along with 
follow intelligi 
to attend upo! 
fto be classe 


senses and AWAY.) a. To de from. ec. TO 
To pass, b. T'o go away with; to carry ois 
o Ireely. Go Pack. (See simple, senses and 


ve o 
ACK adv.) a. To return to revert to afit 
state or mode of action; {to lose BOW gg baek 
carry one's view backward in time. € P ttn (am 
from (colloq. of, on, upon): to withdraw Try nergy 
engagement d. To go back om: tO Mis (0 
. €. To extend backwarit nig 
Go backward(s. 2- Je Ainge 
KWARD, BACKWARDS, f ro 


See simple, 
Go before. (Se s Ls Top d 


forthe worse. Go before. ( 
EFORE.) a. lit. To go in n 
in time or order. Go by. a. To [Ares (See 
adv.). tb. To go unregarded. § To pr Ud 
simple senses and DOWN adv.) & , taf): 
lower place or condition; to descend (from 


GOA 


(of a rond, ete.) to lead downwards, Of a 
to sink. To go down on one's knees (neo 
NRE). b. To be continued down fo, €. To be 
overthrown. d. To be set down In writing, €. OF 
wa nd, ete, : To subside, f. To be swallowed, 
f. fv. To find acceptance with, Go forth, (Now 
arch. or rhet.) a. See simple senses and FORTH, 
(Cf, FORTHOO.) b. Of a decree, ete,; To be Issued, 
Go forward: see FORWARD adv. Go in. a. See 
simple senses and IN, b. 'To enter as a competitor, 
Phr. go in and win, In Poker = to play for the 
ool, c, Cricket, To take the batting. Also to go 
tn to bat, d. Of the sun, ete, : To be obscured, e. 
To go into or unto (O.T. after Heb.): To have 
carnal knowledge of. f. To go in at: To assail 
vigorously (eolloq.). Go in for. (Ree. and eollog.) 
a. To make one’s object; select as one's ‘line’, 
style, or fashion; commit oneself to (a prin 
ete,); to venture on acquiring or wearing; to in- 
b. To offer oneself for gramina ion 


to set out, 
cards: to lond. T'o go oj 
t à tangent (Kee 

. quickly), €. Of firearms, ete, + 


ANGENT). b. To be taken 
"To be dis- 


e 
charged, explode, d. To pass away, die, e. Of a 
sensation : To pass away. f. To deteriora! To 
start into sudden action; to break info a fit of 
laughter, ote, h. To into unconsciousness; £o 


0 off to sleep, in or into a fit, ete. 4, To fall thron 
f "To be di PONE of by sale, Of danghters, to 


married (collog.). k. Of a performance, ete.: To 
succeed. Go on. (See simplo senses and ON.) a. 
To continue a journey, b. To continue in a course 


of action: in speech. Const, £n, with, Tto with Inf. 
also simply. Also with pr. pple, c. To proceed to, 


as the next step, d. To get on; to ‘manage’, €. 
To continue further; also, to be in UR of 
time: To pass. f. To behave (reprehensibly). $ 
eolloq. To volubly; to rail at, h. Of dress: 

admit of being put on. 1. Cricket, To take up the 
bowling. Theatr, To appear in a part, J. imper. 
(int,) jo your ways teotlon.) ke on ier 
approaching (an age oF period). Also » "nearly". 
tl To make an attack, Go out. a. lit, To go from 


within; esp. from one's house, (See simple senses 
and Out.) b. To take the fleld (chiefly Hist, with 
reference to 1715 and 1745); to fight a duel, To 
go out to fight, €. Of n fire, ete: To be extinguished. 
Alno trans/, and fig, d. In University use, (2) To 
e uy d d (doctor, atey [2] dus 
ridge : To tal ie degree of . in a sul 
ín honours, e. To die, To go out of the world. f. 


Of the tide; To recede, ds 
te, 


and women 
Const, to 
published. 


out of, & 
the stable be entered for a race, To 

ut of 
" tivated, fashlon- 
e. To go out of print: Of a book, etc., when all 
the printed coples are sold off, To go out of gear or 
order: to become disarpanged. To go out of one’s 
mind or senses: to become deranged, Go over. 
to cross a p 


from one to another In a company. €. To make a 
detour. Also collog, to visit Informally, 1 To be 
long enough to encompass. dj. Of food, : To 


be sufficient to supply every one, In cards, when 
All the players can follow suit. Go through. a. 
See simple senses and THROUGH. fb. To com- 
plete what Is bogun. c. Of a proposition: To be 
farried. Go through with. To carry to comple- 
tion. Go to, tgo tiit, fa. To set to work, In 
imper. = Come on! L. age. b. In imper, to ex: 
press disapprobation or the like = Come, come! 

O togeth: » See simple senses and TOGETHER, 
To go together by the ears (aeo EAR ab.) br To be 
mutually concomitant, Go under. OF H 
To fail; to disappear from society: In L.S. slang, 
to die. Of a literary work: To drop out of sight. 
ry up. a, To pass to a higher place or. Tues 
© rise. TOf a sword: To be put up (into the 
Sheath). b. Chiefly U.S. To go to ruin: become 
f nkrupt, c. Of a ery, ete, = ASCEND 1. d. To 
he put up. e. To increase in number, price, or 
value. f. To go up and down (see UP). 

VIII. Phraseological combs, (collog. 
Techn.) serving ag ab. or adj. 


Go-ashore adj. teristic of a sailor 
when ashore; () i x ober worn by him 


New Zealand, 
over a fire ere ~ D 
tions; tor " col 
+ & kind of apple; gos: 
water to from tidal 
(ef. CA CANIY): o-to-bed, one who i» 


sleepy; go-to-| = GOAT ; 
bend ae US pee oen ar. a, 


Gon (gdh), 1840, [- Tibetan dgoba.) ^ 
Tibetan antelope, Procapra picticauda. 

Goad (gò), (OE. odd = Lombard 
arrowhead i= Gme. *yaidé.) 1. A stick, 
pointed at one end, for driving cattle, exp. 
oxen used in ploughing. 2. fg, Anything 
that pricks or wounds like a goad 1561, 3. ta. 
A cloth-measure = 4j feet ~1727. b. A land: 
measure = 15, or (locally) 0, feet 1687, 4, = 
GAD wh." 1. 1856. 

Goad (gó*d), v. 1570. (f. pree.) 1. irons. 
To prick with à goad; to drive or urge on fo 
something by such means 1019, 2, Ag, To 
assail or prick as with a goad; to instigate or 
impel by mental Ms or annoyance 1579. 

2. This [mutiny] shall 


eme, thelr owne, 
Which we haue goaded on-ward Cor, t. di. 271. 
Hence Goa'dster, a driver who uses a goad. 


CARLYLE: 

Goaf (göt). Also goave, 1830. (Cf. synon. 
Gon sb,*) Coal-mining. The empty space 
from which the coal has been extracted. 
Hence Goarfing (in same sense); also, tho 
refuse left behind in working coal. 

Go-ahead (gó*áheb), a. colleg. (orig. 
en 1834, orl, n. go ahead.) Forward 

energetic; pushing, enterprising. 

What a go-ahead place France ist KINGSLEY. 

Goal (göl), sb, (porh. identical with ME. 
göl boundary, limit (Shoreham, XIV), which 
may have survived eolloq. in some 
game, but the origin is unknown.] th. A 
boundary, limit, SHoxkWAM, 2. The terminal 
point of a race; any object by whieh this i» 
marked; a winning-post, or the tke 1531. 
Also fig. of the object of effort or ambition, 
or the destination of a (difoult) Journey 
1608, 3. In football, and similar games, the 
posta between which the ball is driven to win 
a point in the game. Also, the winning of a 
goal, the point scored for this, 1645, 4. m. 
Rom, Antiq, Aw tr. L. meta, the conical 
column marking each of the two turning- 
pointa in a chariot-race, Also fig. 10H. Sb. 
"The starting-point of a race. Also fig, rare. 


1007. 

Honour be but a Goale to my Will, 
Tut Rea Du Per bm 
ag. ^), To ] 

Part thir of 
swat i Eit 
beheld, e s TM 

"dz lal duty le 
Genk arte Spe d he bee 
field of play, and in the entre of 


grit, Goth. gaits += Omo. 
us kid te TE. *ghaidos. 
be distinguished by Ar- 
1. A ruminant quadru- 
wod with 


tranf. a. The 

The star Capella (Alpha Aurisw) -M074. fc. 

itr. Gr. aff.) A fiery meteor. TANI 

ious man 1676, 4. To play 
To play the fool 1579, 5. To grt (a 


; na 
wild Male; 
ihe Phyeis 
maculatus. of 
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| the chin, resembling that of a ho- 
Goat-herd, goatherd (póthon). ON. 
|f, Goar + Ha ab.*) One who tends gonta, 
Goatish (tif), a. 1620, |f. Goat + barn 
Characteristie of, or resembling, a goat; b 


Menee 


Goatling (ge -tlip). 1570. (t. Goat + ane") 
A goat above 12 months and under £ years 
old, 

Gow't's-beatrd. 1544, A name of planta. 
1, Spiræa uimaria, moadow-swoet 1674. 2. 
Trogopogon pratensia, also T. porrifolius, 
salsify. 3. Bomo species of mushroom, 1Obs, 
1685. 

Goatskin (ró*tkin). ME. Tho skin of a 
goat, esp. one used for a garment, à wino- 
bottle, eto. Also atirib. 

Goa'tsuicker, 1011. (tr. L. eaprimulgus 
(f. capra goat + mulgêre to milk), Gr. atye- 
(4a. (f. alyor, alt goat + Opddtew muokh) 
The bird Caprimulgus ewropaws, supposed 
to mok the udderw of goats, Also applied 
to other birds of the same genus, or of the 
family Caprimulgiden, 

Goaty (goth), a. 1000, [f. Goat + Fh) 
Goatlike; irontish. 

Gob (god), &b.^ ME. {= OFr, gobe, goube 
mouthful, lump (mod. gobbe food-ball, pill), 
f. gober ewallow, gulp, porh. of Celtio oriin; 
woo Gon ab.* Of, Gonmem,] A mam or lump 
(now dial.); a lamp, elot of somo slimy awb- 
stance (now dial, or vulgar) 1655, 

Gob (gob), »b,* m. dial, and stang. 1550. 
(pom. ~ Gael., Ir. gob beak, mouth, €f, Gan 
sb.*] The mouth. 

Gob (ob), a." dial, 1006, [= Gan ab, 
but prob, apprehended by speakers aa A fe. 
sense of proc.) Talk, language. 

Gob (gob), #.* 1830, [perh, alt. f. GOLF, 
intl, by Gon at.'] Coal-mining. The empty. 
space from which the coal has been ox: 
tracted In the *long-wall* system of mining 
(of. Gor); alao, the rubbish used for packing 
such a apace, Also attrib, 

Gob (grob), ©. 1863, (perk, f. Gon ab.!] trans, 
‘To choke up (a furnace), intr, Of a furnace: 
To become choked, ^ Pus 

Gobang (beg) 1^4, i= Jap. I". 
mid to ~4 = Chinese k'i pan chessboard.] A 
game played on a chequer board, each 
player endeavouring to be the first to wet 
five ploces Into line. 

Gobbet (aq ttt), wb, Now rare or areh. 
ME, [= OFr. gobai, dim. of pode Gom sb,'; 
feo -#T.| 1, tA pioco or fragment of anything 
that is divided, eut, or broken -IATN; aper. 
a piece of mw flesh ME, Also fg. "n^ 
lump or mae -1712. 3, fA large Jump or 
mouthful of food; «pee, a ball of flour, ete. 
usod in feeding poultry (= Fr. godbe) 1862, 
b. A lump of half-digested food, Also Ag. 


1563. 

1. Gobbettes of wodde vnder y* name of 
of the holy crosse 1534. aper. an extract frm 
poe ed biata from his maw, Mans 
[I raw v 
Minos "Hence 1Go-bbet mea! adr. in goblets, 
piecemeal. 


l. 

tGobbet, e. 1450. [e OFr. gobeler, t, gobet. 
Gonnet sb. (mod, gobeler point a wall), bot 
in some cance directly £ the sb.) B. irens. 
To «wallow as a gobbet or in gobbets ~ wn. 
2. To divide into portions or vo 

3obbi bip) vòl. sò 1839. (f. 
a * "T Coal-mining. Packing with 
waste rock; the used for this, var, 
(dinl.) Gorbbin. 


GOBBLE 


Gobble (go-b'l), sb. 1878. [ prob. f. next.) 
Golf. A rapid straight putt into the hole. 

Gobble (go-b’l), v.' 1601. [prob. of dial. 
origin, f. GOB sb.’ + -LE 3.] 1. trans. To 
swallow hurriedly in large mouthfuls, esp. in 
& noisy fashion. 2. U.S. slang. To snatch up, 
lay hold of, ‘collar? 1825. 

1. The Supper gobbled up in haste SWIFT, 

Gobble (gob’l), v.* 1680. [imit., but perh. 
suggested by prec.] intr. Of a turkey-cock: 
To make its characteristic noise in the throat; 
ee ole Lach bbled, K: Hi 

transf, A tiny ge: 'obbled, KIPLING, Hence 
ebbe sb. t] s Boiss "natio by a turkey-cock. 
Go-bbler, a turkey-cock. 

Gobelin (gobzlen, go:bolin). Also Gobe- 
lins. 1823. [f. Gobelins, the state-factory of 
tapestry in Paris, so named after its foun- 
ders.] 1. Used attrib., as in G. tapestry, a 
tapestry made at Gobelins, and imitations 
of this. 2. absol. ‘A variety of damask used 
for upholstery, made of silk and wool or silk 
and cotton’ (Cent. Dict.). 

\|Gobemouche (gobəmuf). 1818. [Fr. gobe- 
mouches, f. gober swallow (see GOB sb.) + 
mouche fly.] One who creduously accepts 
all news. Also attrib, 

The g, expression of countenance with which he 
is swallowing an article in the National KING- 
LAKE. 

Gobet, obs. f. GoBBkT. 

Go'-betwee:n. 1598. [f. Go v. + BE- 
TWEEN.] 1, One who passes to and fro be- 
tween parties, with messages, proposals, ete. ; 
an intermediary, 2. Anything that goes be- 
tween or connects two other things. Also 


attrib, 1862. 

Gobiid (gobijd). 1884. [f. L. gobius 
GOBY + -r?.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the Gobiide or gobies 
proper. 


B. sb. One of these; a goby. 

Gobioid (g6"-bioid). 1854. [f. ns prec, + 
*OID.] 

A. adj. Belonging to the family Gobioides of 
Cuvier or to the Gobioidea, comprising fishes 
allied to the goby. 

B. sb. A fish of this kind. 

Goblet: (go-blét). ME. [- (O)Fr. gobelet, 
dim. of gobel cup, of unkn. origin; see -Er.] 
1. A drinking-cup, properly bowl-shaped and 
without handles, sometimes mounted on a 
foot and fitted with a cover. Later, a wine- 
cup. Now only arch. b. A glass with a foot 
and stem, as dist. from a tumbler. 12. A 
p cup or thimble used by conjurers 
—1692, 

1, T doe thinke him as concaue as a couered g., or 
a Worme-eaten nut SHAKS. 

tGoblet*. 1530. [alt. f. GoBBET by sub- 
stitution of suffix -LET.] = GOBBET sb.—1742. 

Goblin (goblin). ME. [prob - AFr. 
*gobelin (recorded in Fr. xv and surviving 
in Norman dial), med.L. gobelinus (xit, in 
Ordericus Vitalis as the name of a spirit 
haunting Evreux, France); prob. appellative 
use of a proper name, dim. of Gobel (now 
Gobeau), which appears to be rel. to Kobold 
(see CoBAnT)] 1. A mischievous and ugly 
demon. 2. attrib. (or adj.) 1649. 

1. To whom the G. [Death] full of wrath replied 
Mut. 2. The affrightment of this G. word, Dema- 
gogue Mitt, Hence Go:b v, to convert into 
ag. Go-blinry, the acts or practices of goblins. 

Gob-line. 1841, [Of unkn. origin.] Naut. 
A rope leading from the martingale inboard 
R. H. DANA). 

Goby (gó"-bi. 1769. [- L. gobius, var. of 
cobius — Gr. xw&ós some small fish; see 
Gupaxon.] One of a genus (Gobius) of small 
acanthopterygian fishes having the ventral 
fins joined into a dise or sucker. Also, a 
member of the family Gobiidz. 

Go-by (gō*-bəi). 1611. [f. Go v. + By adv.] 
1. The action of going by. Obs. exc. in nonce- 
uses. 1673, 2. Racing, etc. The action of get- 
ting in front of another dog or horse 1611. 
Guns d ds 2 goby p Vip TAlso, 

e. b. To give the , elude. c. To 
without notice: to ‘cut’; to evade. (C 

Go:-cart. 1076. [f. Go v. + CARE] 1. A 
light framework, moving on castors, in which 
a child may learn to walk without falling, 
Also fig. 1689. b. A child's carriage drawn by 
hand 1854. 2. A litter, palankeen, or the like 
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1676. 3. A hand-cart 1759. 4, A kind of light 
open carriage 1828, 

Goclenian (goklinián), a. Epithet of a 
variety of the sorites due to Rudolf Goclenius 
(1547—1028). See SORITES. 

God (god). [OE. god (pl. gudu n., godas m.) 
= OFris. OS. (Du.) god m., OHG., got (G. 
golt) m., ON. god n., heathen god, gud m. and 
n., God, Goth. gup (pl. guda n.) A Gmc. 
*3u0- points to IE. *ghul-, pa. ppl. forma- 
tion of uncertain origin, but prob. f. *ghu-, 
repr. by Skr. hi invoke the gods.] 

l. Pre-Christian senses. 1. A superhuman 
person (regarded as masc.: see GODDESS) who 
is worshipped as having power over nature 
and the fortunes of mankind; a deity. 
(Chiefly of heathen divinities, but often with 
a Christian colouring.) 2. An image or other 
object which is worshipped; an idol OE. 3. 
transf. of persons OE.; of things 1586. 4. 
Theatr. pl. The occupants of the gallery, so 
called because seated on high. Also rarely in 
sing. 1752. 

1. They conteyne the wicked actes and whore- 
domes of the goddes 1577. Come, let us go—to a 
land wherein gods of the old time wandered 
CLOUGH. Phr. The g. of day: the Sun. The g. of 
war: Mars (Ares). The g. of love, the blind g.: Amor 
(Eros) or Cupid. The g. of wine: Bacchus. A 
feast, sight, etc. fit for the gods, 2. Thou shalt 
make thee no molten gods Exod. 24:17. 3. Sweare 
Ni thy gratious selfe, Which is the G. of my 
Idolatry SHAKS, The old mans g., his gold, has 
wonne upon her J. FLETCHER. 

II. In the Christian and monotheistic sense. 
The One object of supreme adoration; the 
Creator and Ruler of the Universe. (Now 
always with capital G.) OE. tb. In ME. 
often used for Christ. So, in 16th c., in the 
year of G. = Anno Domini. (Cf. Mother of 
God.) —1565. 

Phrases. With G., in heaven. Act of God (Law): 
see ACT sb. God's truth: the absolute truth, On 
God's earth: emphatic for ‘on earth’, God eyld (üd, 
dild) you = God yield you (see YIELD). God wot 
aren) God knows, b. By god that for us deyde 


'omb.: a. &.-bote, a fine for crimes and offences 
against God; also an eccl. fine; -home nonce-wd., 
the home of God, heaven; also as transl. of ON. 
Godheimr, the abode of the gods (W. MORRIS), 

b. possessive, as t God's body, the sacramental 
bread; God's book, the Bibl] {God's boure 
(a) ? apyx, (b) an almshouse [cf. Fr. maison Dieu]; 
God's image, the human body (Gen. 1:27); 
God's service = worship, an act of worship: 
God's Sunday, Easter day. 

God (god), v. Now rare. 1570. [f. the sb.] 
a. trans. To deify. b. quasi-trans. To god it: 
to play the god. 1595. 

God-almighty (gedgimoi-ti). Also (collog. 
and dial.) God-a-mighty. OE. a. = Gop 
sb. II. b. In derisive use (with a and in pl.): 
Wes who poses, or is regarded, as omnipotent 

+God-a-mercy, int. phr. ME. [= God 
have mercy, i.e. ‘God reward you’ (see 
MERCY); hence used as an expression of 
thanks.] 1. An exclam. of applause or thanks. 
Es of. 1828. 2. quasi-sb. = ‘thank you’ 

2. It would not be worth God-ha-mercy 1626. 

Go'd-child. ME. [t. Gop sb. + CHILD 
(see GODFATHER).] A person considered in re- 
lation to his or her god-parent or god- 
parents; a godson or god-daughter, 

God-da-mn(-me), ME. [f. Gop sb. and 
DAMN v.] 1. The utterance of this as a pro- 
fane oath. Also altrib. 1640. +2. One who is 
addicted to swearing. Also attrib. 1713. |i3. 
(After Fr. goddam.) An Englishman ME. 

Go'd-dau:ghter. OE. [See GODFATHER.) 
A female considered in relation to her 
sponsors. 

Goddess (go-dés). ME. (f. Gop sb. + -ESS!,] 
Lo female deity. 2. Applied to à woman 

1. A Goddesse that was clept Deane ME. Phr. 
G. of love, night, etc. 2. 2 G., she 
calla bien ees any He call'd her his G., she 

Gode, obs. f. Goon. 

Godelich, godely, obs. ft. GODLY, GOODLY. 

Godet (godet, ligode). 1580. [- (O)Fr. 
godet.) +1. A drinking-cup -1029. 2. A 

piece of stuff inserted in a dress, 
glove, etc. 1923, 


GOD'S ACRE 


Go-dfa:ther, sb. OE. [f. Gop sp, "i 
FATHER sb.) 1. A male sponsor considered in 
relation to his DUE 

The sponsors, in making professio 
Christian faith on behalf of the person bapti 
and guaranteeing his or her religious education, 
were held to enter into a spiritual relationship 
with the person baptized and with each other 
and were in OE. denoted by designations formed 
by prefixing god- to the words expressing natural 
relationship, as godfzder, godmódor, godbearn, ete, 

b. A male sponsor at Confirmation 1549. c; 
A sponsor at the consecration of a bell 1498, 
2. rund and fig. 1588. +b. pl. (joc.) Jurymen 
1034. 

1. Right so as he that engendreth a child is his 
flesshly fader right so is his g. his fadere spiritueel 
CHAUCER. 2. These earthly Godfathers of heauens 
lights, That giue a name to ouery fixed Starre 
SHAKS, b. Merch.V. tv, i, 398, 

Go'dfather, v. 1780. [f. prec.) (rans. To 
act as godfather; to tuke under one’s care; 
to give a name to. 

Go'd-fea:ring, ppl. a. 
God, deeply religious. 

A grave and staid God-fe. man TENNYSON, 

Godhead (go-dhed). ME. |f. GOD 8b.; see 
"HRAD.] 1. The quality of being God or a 
god; divine nature or essence; deity. 2. a. 
The Godhead = Gov sb. IT. ME, b. A deity 
(now rare) 1586, 

1. Man, .sinns Agalnst the high Supremacie of 
Heav'n, Affecting God l Mita. 2. a. "Tis true 
Tam alone; so was the re he made the world 
DRYDEN. 

Godhood (go-dhud), ME. [f. Gop sb.; see 
-HOOD.) 1, = GODHEAD 1. +2. = GODHEAD 2b, 


1835. That fears 


1602. 
Go'dkin. 1802, [Seo -kiw,] = GODLING. 
Godless (godlés), a. 1528. [f. Gop sb. + 


-LESS] Without God or a god; irreligious, 
ungodly; impious, wicked. Go-dlessness. 
Godlike (zo-dloik), a. 1513. [f. Gop sb. + 
-LIKE.] 1, Resembling (or a god); divine, 
b. quasi-adv. After the fashion of a god 1667, 
2. Appropriate to a god; resembling (that of) 
God or a god 1555. b. absol. CARLYLE, 

1. The G. Angel Mina. 2. The God-like faculty of 
reason COLERIDGE. Hence Go-dlikeness, 
Godling (godlip). 1500. [f. as prec. + 
"LING',] A little god. (Chiefly joc.) 

Godly (go-dli), a. ME. [f. Gop sb. + -LY] 
1. Of or pertaining to God ; coming from God; 
divine; spiritual. Obs. exc. arch. 2. Obser- 


vant of the laws of God; religious, pious. 
Also absol. 1526. 

2. For g. sorowe causeth repentaunce TINDALE 
2 Cor. 7:9. absol. The g. are not better than other 


men MACA Hence Go:dli-ly adv., Ex 

Godly (go-dli), adv. Now rare, 1680. [f 
Gop sb. + -tY*.] In a godly fashion. Comb.: 
1&.-learneda., learned in divinity; t-Wised. 
wise in divine things. 


ULAY. 


Go-d-mamma:. 1828. Childish or fam. 
for GODMOTHER. 
Go-d-ma-n. 1559. (tr. eccl.Gr. Oéavðpos, 


Gedipurmos, whence eccl, L. deus-homo (Origen); 
cf. Fr. Homme-Dieu (late L. homo-deus 
(Boethius), Du. Godmensch, G. Gottmenseh,) 
One who is both God and man; said o! 
Christ. n 
Go-dmo:ther. OE. [Cf. GODFATHER: | 
female sponsor in relation to her god-child. 
Go-dow'n. 1641. [f. phr. go down; see ae 
v.] 1. A draught, gulp. ?Obs. 2. Sc. A dri s 
ing match. Scorr. 3. U.S. (Western. 
cutting in the bank of a stream for ena 
cattle to. .get to the water’ (Cent. Dict.). È 
Godown (gé"dau-n). Anglo-Ind. ie - 
Pg. gudão — Malay godong, gadong, o Pel 
Telugu gidangi place where goods lie ( ae 
kidangu), f. kidu lie.) A warehouse Or 8 


for goods in the East. 
Childish or fam. for 


Go'd-papa: 1826. 
GODFATHER. e 
Go-d-pa:rent. 1865. A godfather or god 
mother. a 
+Go-d-phere. [app. f. phere FERE sb. 


*companion'; but perh. a misunderstan A 

of the rustic godfer, godfar GODFATHER.) 

god-father. B. JONS. L 
Godroon, mod. var. of GADROON. 


ker. 
God's acre. 1617. l- m Gotten tho 
Properly, *God's seed-field Feel ( Cor. 


bodies of the departed are 
15:36-44).] A churchyard. 


GODSEND 


Godsend (zo-dsend). 1814. [For God's send: 
(xvit), alt. of ME. goddes sand God's message, 
dispensation, or ordinance (OE. sand mes- 
gage, messenger, rel. to SEND v.').] 1. Some- 
thingsent by God, esp. something unexpected. 
of which the recipient is greatly in want. b. 
spec. A wreck (dial. 1814. 2. A welcome 
event; a happy chance 1831. 

1. Mr. Telford. .has left me £500. . This is truly a 
G, SOUTHEY, 


esp. as a joc. title, 

l..beg his British godship's humble pardon 
BYRON. 

Godsib, -sip, obs. ff. GOSSIP sb. 

Godson (go:dspn). OE. [Cf. GODFATHER.] 
A male god-child. 
Go:d-spee:d. 1526. [f. phr. God speed 
‘May God prosper’ (one); see SPEED v. I, 4.] 
1, To bid (wish) one God-speed, to utter the 
words ‘God speed (you)'; esp. to wish one 
success in an enterprise, etc. 2. In subst. use, 
a God-speed, & parting wish for one’s success 
1856. Also alirib. 3. fig. 1606, 

1. A brace of Draymen bid God speed him well 
SuaKS. 2. attrib. A Godspeed dinner 1807. 3. 
{The Godspeed (of a thing), the finish. 


Go-d's-pe:nny. ME. [tr. med.L. denarius 
Dei (whei Fr. denier à Dieu, Du. gods- 
penning, gottespfennig), so called from 
being orig. devoted to some religious or 


charitable purpose. Cf. denarius Sancti Petri 
c1080) PeTER'S PENNY, PENCE, d. Rome ROME 
PENNY, etc.] 1. A small sum paid as earnest- 
money on striking a bargain (cf. ARLES-, 

EARNEST-PE; . Now only dial, 12. A penny 
given in cj 1550. 

Godward (go-dwoad). ME. [f. Gop sb. + 
-WARD.] 

A. adv. 1, Towards God; in the direction of 
God. 2. In relation or with reference to God 
ME. So Go-dwards adv. 

a adj. Tending or directed towards God 

Godwit (zo«dwit). 1552. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A marsh-bird (genus Limosa) resembling à 
curlew, but having the bill slightly curled up- 
wards. The black-tailed godwit (L. go- 
cephala or melanura) and the bar-tailed god- 
wit (L. lapponica or rufa) are British species; 
others are natives of northern Europe and 
America. Formerly in great repute for the 
table. 

Godwyts. accounted the daintiest dish in Eng- 
land; and T think, for the bigness, of the biggest 
price SIR T. BROWNE. 

Goen, obs. f. gone: see Go v. 

Goer (gó*o:). ME. [f, Go v. + -ER*] 1. 
One who or that which goes (see Go v.). 12. 
A foot. CHAPMAN. 

1. A g. to tauernes LANGL. Goers betweene 
SHARKS. A light grey Nag..a very good G. 1697. 

Goethian (rü-tin). Also -ean. 1840. [f. 
nn Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832) + 
A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
Goethe, his writings, opinions, ete. 

The G. paganism 1856. 

B. sb. An admirer or follower of Goethe 1850. 

Goety (gó".iti). Obs. exc. arch. 1569. [- late 
L. goetia (Augustine) — Gr. yorrea witcheraft, 
f. yóns, yont- sorcerer. Cf. Fr. goétie (XVI).] 
Witeheraft or magic performed by tho in- 
vocation and employment of evil spirits; 
necromancy. Hence Goe':tic a. of or per- 
taining to g.; sb. a magician, sorcerer. 

Goff (rof). Obs. exc. dial. 1570. [app. — Fr. 
Üoffe awkward, stupid — It. goffo — med.L. 
gufus coarse (Isidore)] A dolt, a stupid 
fellow. 

Goff, var. of Gorr. 

Goffer (go-fox), sb. 1865. [- Fr. gaufre; see 
next, In sense 1 the mod.Fr. term is 
Yaufroir.) 1. A goftering-tool. 2. ‘An orna- 
Pentel plaiting used for the frills and borders 
of women’s caps, ete.’ (Ogilvie). 
jeolfer (go-for, go"-foz), gauffer (go-fo1), v. 
toot (7, Fr- gaufrer impress with a pattern- 
b » 1. gaufre honeycomb, pastry made on & 
ML impressed pattern, AFr. walfre — 
u a + Wüfel; see WAFFLE, WAFER.) trans. TO 
irene Wavy by means of heated goffering- 

ns; to flute or crimp (lace, etc.). Hence 

O-fferer. 
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Goffered (go-foà), ppl. a. 1706. (f. prec. 4 
-ED'.] 1. Of frills, etc.: Fluted, crimped. 2. 
Bookbinding and Printing. Embossed or im- 
pressed with ornamental figures, esp. goffered 
edges 1866. 3. Entom. Of the elytra of certain 
beetles: Having very prominent longitudinal 
= S ANS maa in many cases diverge 

m the and converge to! 
(Cent. Y rge towards the tip. 

Goffering (go-forin), vbl. sb. 1848. (f. as 
prec. + -ING'] The action of GOFFER v.; 
also its results; goffered lace, frills, ete. 
Comb.: g--iron, -tongs, an iron tool used for 
goffering lace, frills, etc,; -press, a press for 
crimping the material used in making artificial 

tGog'. ME. Euphemistic perversion of 
God in oaths, etc. —1602. 

tGog*. 1573. [app. f. on gog, substituted 
for earlier AGoG(q.v.).] To set on g., to excite, 
make eager —1073. 

Goggle (gog), sb. 1616. [f. the vb.] 1. 
One who goggles (rare). 12. A gogglin look; 
a squint, leer, stare —1088, 3, slang. In pl.: 
The eyes 1710. 4. pl. (rarely sing.) A kind of 

, having glasses (usually coloured) 
or fine wire-netting, fixed in short tubes, and 
worn to protect the eyes from dust, excess of 
light, etc.; formerly also to correct squinting. 
Also (collog. and joc.) Spectacles with round 
glasses. 1715. b. Blinds for horses 1808. 
15 The goggles, a disease of sheep; the staggers 


Goggle (ge), a. 1540. [prop. the vbl. 
stem GoagLE in comb., the purely adjectival 
use being a modern development.) Of the 
eye: Protuberant, full and rolling; also, 
tsquinting. 

His g. eyes were always rolling about wildly 
‘THACKERAY, 

Goggle (gogl), v. ME. [prob. frequent. of 
a base *gog, expressive of oscillating move- 
ment; ef. Joa, JOGGLE v.', and see -LE 3.] 
1. intr. To turn the eyes to one side or other, 
to look obliquely, to squint. In later use, to 
roll the eyes about. Now rare. b. Of the 
eyes: To squint. In mod. use, to project and 
move unsteadily, to roll, 1540. 2. trans. To 
turn (one’s eye) to one side, or (now) from 
side to side with an unsteady motion 1583. 
3. intr. To et pe roll usen ME. " 

. b. The "s hideous large eyes were goggl 
E: of his head THACKERAY. lence Gog 
ppl. a. (now rare) = GOGGLE a, 

Goggle-eye (go-g'loi:). ME. [See GOGGLE 
a.and v.] ta. One who squints, tb. Squint- 
ing. c. U.S. = GoceLER 2. d. ‘One of two 
or more species of American fresh-water 
fishes of the family Centrarchidw’ (Webster). 

Goggle-eyed (go'loid), a. ME. If. gog- 
gle oe GOGGLE a.) + -ED*.] Having 
prominent, staring or rolling eyes; also, 
squint-eyed. 
Goggler (goglou1). 1821. |f. GOGGLE v. + 
cert.) 1. slang. An oye. 2. U.S. The big- 
eyed scad, Trachurops crumenophthalmus 
1884. 

Goglet (go:glet), gugglet (gv-glét). Anglo- 
ui féurglet. 1698. [- Pg. gorgolela.] 
‘A long-necked vessel of porous earthenware 
for keeping water cool by ayara o id 

Go-gmago:g. ME. [f. Goemagot, a British 
Peso is the names Gog and Magog 
(Ezek. 38-39).] A giant, a man of immense 
stature and strength ~1630, 

Goidel (goi-dél). Hist. 1882. [- Olr. 
Góidel; see GAEL.] A GakELin the widest sense, 
including the Irish and the Highlanders of 
Scotland. Hence Goide-lic a. of or pertaining 
to the Goidels; sb. the language of the Goi- 


vbl. sb. ME. |f. Go v. + 
Go v.; esp. departure 


dels. 

Going (g6* in), 
-ING'.] 1. The action of 
ME.; fthe faculty of walking -16085. 12. 
Manner of going; gait —1805. 3. Building. 
Width of passage (of a stair) 1712. 4. Condi- 
tion of the ground for walking, driving, hunt- 
ing, etc. 1859. 


not vpon the order of your g. SHAKS. 


1. Stand 
its g. WORDSW. 4. The fences 
The day is placid in its g. md 


il . prett; o 
Donee E i setting (of the sum). 
Goings-on: p , actions, doings (usu. with 
implied censure). $Goings-out: eem out- 
goings. To setg. (or a-going) : To set in motion. 
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Comb, : &--barrel, the barrel of a watch or clock 
round iln are teeth for driving the train direct 
without the intervention of a fusee; also attrib, ; in 
&. order (primarily of a clock), in a condition for 
going properly; -train, a train of wheels in a. 
clock, answering the same purpose as the g.-barrel 
in a watch; «wheel, an arrangement for keeping a 
clock jn motion while it is being wound up. 


Going (g0"-in), ppl. a. ME. [f. GO v, + 
-ING*.] That goes; departing; current; 
working. 


Phr, A g. concern: one in actual operation. 

Goitre (goi-toz). Also goitre, U.S. goiter. 
1625. [= Fr. goitre, either (i) — Pr. goitron (also 
in OFr.) :- Rom. *gutturio, -On-, t. L. guttur 
throat, or (ii) back-formation from Fr. 
goitreux . *gulluriosus adj.) Path. A 
morbid (often enormous) enlargement of the 
thyroid gland of the neck; bronchocele. 2. A 
swelling of the neck in some lizards 1894. 
Goi'tral, Goi-tred adjs. = next. 

Goitrous (goitros) a, 1796. [- Fr. goi- 
treuz; see prec. and -0U8.] Affected with, like, 
or pertaining to, goitre. Of a locality: 
Characterized by the prevalence of goitre. 

Golconda (golkemndá). 1780. Old name of 
Hyderabad, formerly celebrated for its dia- 
monds, used as = ‘a mine of wealth’. 

Gold (gó"ld) [OE. gold = OFris., OS., 
OHG. gold (Du. goud, G. gold), ON. goll, gull, 
Goth, gulp = Gme. *3ulpam t= IE. *gMtom, 
f. *ghel- YELLOW + pa. ppl. suffix *-lo-.) 
1, The most precious metal; characterized 
by its yellow colour, non-liability to rust, 
high specific gravity, and great malleability 
and ductility. Chemical symbol Au, 2, The 
metal as a valuable possession or as a medium 
of exchange; hence, gold coin; also, in rhet. 
use, wealth OK. 3. fig. Something brilliant, 
beautiful, or precious 1553. b. Gilding. Merch. 
V, 1. vii. 36. c. pl. Kinds of gold (rare) 1683. 
14. The metal as used to ornament textile 
fabrics; gold thread; as in g, of Venice, eto. 
Hence textile materials embroidered with or 
partly made of this. ME. 5. Used with defin- 
ing words in the names of kinds of gold, 
alloys, imitations of gold, etc, 1839. 6. The 
colour of the metal ME. 7, Archery. The gilt 
centre or bull's-eye of a target 1876. 8. attrib. 
or adj. a. Made or consisting of gold ME. b. 
Gold-coloured, golden yellow 1590. c, With 
reference to the use of gold for coinage and 
as a standard of value, as g. standard; also, of 
sums in depreciated currencies: reckoned at 
par 1776. 

1. The roof was fretted g. MILT. 2. Where g. 
makes way Ther is no interruption 1016. 3. Heart 
FAR :a noble-hearted person (= Fr. un car d'or). 

he King’s. .a Heart of G, SHAKS. ‘Time will run 
back and fetch the Age of G, Mut, 4. Vallens of 
Venice g., in needle worke SHAKS. 5. ANGEL, 
Duron, FULMINATING, etc. G.: see these words, 

er ATA QUT [3 Tre erred nd 
r'5 g., ‘an alloy containing fede e 

e one of. Ls pper” (Webster): red g., %. alloyed with 
copper. ‘Paty g. = fairy money (see ei i 
Many a colourd plume sprinkl'd with G. Miur. 
7. To make a g.: b hit the bull's-eye, 8. a, That 
Booke. . That in G. claspes, Lockes in the Golden 
storie SHAKS. b. Old g., of a dulled golden yellow 
with a brownish tinge. Gowns of old g. sateen 


1882, 

Combs. 1. General: as g.-coast, -ore, -vein, ete; 
-bearing, broker, ete. embroidered, inlaid, 

red etc. ; -hilted, -striped, ete. 

2. Special; g.-amalgam, g, combined with mer- 
cury in a soft or plastic state (found native in 
1848); t-beat, t-beaten ppl. adje., adorned with 
beaten g.; -beating, the process of beating out g. 
, any of various beetles 
idm and Sa (a) = pold, 


» beetle U. 


le 


one pas ‘able only ing.; f plate, vessels made 
of g.; -plati ng, 

compound oxide 

the solutions of g. and tin; -rush, a rus! 
gold-fields; -sand, sand containing particles ofg.; 
also fig.; -shell, a shell on which powdered [3 
mixed with gum water is spread for painters’ use; 
goldsinny = goldfinny; -size, a size laid on as a 
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surface on which to apply g.-leaf; -solder, f(a) = 
CHRYSOCOLLA 1; (b) an alloy for soldering g.; 
-spangle, a moth, Noctua bractea; -spot, a moth, 
Noctua festucæ; -stone, f(a) the yellow topaz; 
(b) a piece of g. ore; (c) pop. name of breccia; (d) 
= AVENTURINE 1; g. swift, a moth, Hepialus 
hectus; -tail (moth), Porthesia chrysorrhea; 
-thread, spun g., a flatted g. wrapped or laid over 
a thread of silk, by twisting it with a wheel, etc. ; 
-web, 1(«) cloth of g.; (b) a covering for sweet- 
meats made of melted sugar, spun with a knife; 
T-worm, a glow-worm. 

b. in names of plants, as g.-balls, old name for 
buttercups; -bloom, the marigold ; -flower, t(a) 
Helichrysum steechas ; (b) the S. African genus Gor- 
teria; g. of pleasure, Camelina sativa; -shrub, 
Palicourea speciosa; -thread, Coptis trifolia, so 
called from its fibrous yellow roots. 

c. in names of birds, as &.-breasted trumpeter, 
Psophia crepitans; -capped weaver bird, 
Ploceus icterocephalus; goldcrest = jolden-crested 
wren (see WREN); -hammer, the yell low-hammer; 
-head, the pochard; Fuligula ferina; &- robin, 
the Baltimore oriole. 

Go:ld-bea:ter. ME. 1. One who beats out 
gold into gold leaf. 2. pl. A genus of Coleo- 
pterous insects remarkable for their golden- 
green and copper colours. 

1. Goldbeater’s skin, a prepared animal membrane 
used to separate the leaves of gold-foil during the 
process of beating; also, occas., to cover wounds. 

Gold dust, go-ld-dust. 1703. 1. Gold in 
very fine particles, as commonly obtained in 
a natural state. 2. Bot. A pop. name of 
Alyssum saxatile. Also of Sedum acre, 1866. 

Golden (g6"-1d’n), a. ME. [f. GOLD + -EN‘, 
superseding GILDEN.] l. Made of, consisting 
of, gold. 2. Containing gold; auriferous. Of a 
district: Abounding in gold. ME. 3. Of the 
colour of gold. Also fig. ME. 4. Most ex- 
cellent, important, or precious 1498. 5. Of 
rules, precepts, etc.: Of inestimable utility; 
often spec. with reference to Matt. 7:12. 1542. 
6. Of a time or epoch: Flourishing, joyous 
1580. +7. Pertaining to gold (as the object of 
desire, pursuit, etc.) —1720. 

1. The g. feces the fabulous fleece of gold in 
search of which Jason went to Colehis; (Order of 
the) G. Fleece (see FLEECE sb.). G. ball, the apple 
of discord (see APPLE). G. gates, the gates of 
Heaven. 2. Some, bound for Guinea, g. Sand to 
find DRYDEN. 3. G. corn POPE, (/ig.) promises 
SHAKS, 4. I haue pought G. Opinions from all 
sorts of people SHAKS. 5. The g. mean, the avoid- 
ance of excess and defect (tr. L, aurea mediocritas). 
G. number (tr. med.L., aureus numerus; 80 called 
from its importance in calculating the date of 
Faster]: the number of any year in the Metonic 
lunar cycle of 19 years. The number for a year n 
of the Christian era is the remainder of the opera- 
tion (n + 1) + 19. 

Combs., etc. : g. book, a register of the nobility of 
the state of Venice; &. ear, a moth, Hydrecia 
nictitans; &. earth, yellow arsenic or orpiment; 
g. maid, the fish Crenilabrus melops or tinea: 
-mouth, used to render the name Chrysostom: 
-mouthed a., whose speech is g. (used chiefly 
as prec.); g. perch, ‘a fresh-water fish of Austra- 
lia, Ctenolates ambiguus’ (Morris); g. rain, a 
kind of firework; -ring, a worm that gnaws 
the vine and wraps itself up inits leaves; g. spur, 
a papal order, the order of St. Sylvester; g. sta 
*a kind of monstrance or ciborium used 
Rome in the Papal High Mass on Easter-day' 
(Lee); g. sulphide, sulphuret, ersulphide of 
antimony or antimony pentasulphide, Sb;S; 
(Watts); g. syrup (see SYRUP); -wasp, a brightly 
coloured hymenopterous insect of the family 
Chrysidide, esp. Chrysis ignita; g. wedding (see 
WEDDING); - wrasse = golden maid. 

b. in names of plants, as tg. apple, the tomato; 
-club, the American plant Orontium aquaticum ; 
-crown, the American genus Chrysostemma; &- 
cudweed, Helichrysum orientale; also Pterocaulon 
virgatum; -cup, pop. name of species of Ranun- 
culus, Caltha, Trollius; &. feather, the common 
flower, the corn mari- 
, the sunflower; -hair, 
Chrysocoma comaurea; g. herb, the orach; -locks, 


virgatum; g. moss, }(a) the moss Polytrichum 
commune; (b) the Stonecrop, Sedum acre; « 
nugget, Balsamita grandiflora; g. oat, the yellow 
oat-grass; &. osier, (a) Salix vitellina; (b) Myrica 
gale; &. samphire, Inula crithmoides; &. saxi- 
frage, the genus Chrysosplenium; -seal, Hydras- 
tis canadensis of N. America; g. spur, a variety of 
daffodil; g. thistle, the composite genus Scolymus, 
esp. S. hispanicus; g. trefoil, Hepatica triloba; &- 
tuft, Pterocaulon virgatum; -withy, Mycrica gale. 
c. in names of birds, as g. back, ‘the American 
golden plover, Charadrius dominicus’ (Cent. 
Dic); -wing, the g.-winged woodpecker 
(Colaptes auratus); etc. 
Golden (g6".1d’n), v. rare. 1850. [f. GOLD + 
-EN*.] To make or become golden. 
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Golden age. 1555. [tr. L. aurea ias; see 
GOLDEN a. 6 and AGE sb.] The first and best 
age of the world, in which, according to the 
Greek and Roman poets, mankind lived in a 
state of ideal prosperity and happiness, free 
from all trouble or crime. Hence, the period 
in which a nation, literature, etc., is at its 


acme. s 

With Ovid ended the g. age of the Roman tongue 
DRYDEN. The g. age of Roman law 1869. 

tGo-ldeney. 1552. [perh. f. GOLDEN + -Y*.] 
The name of some fish, perh. the golden 
wrasse, but commonly = L. aurata or scarus 
—1661. 

Go-lden-eye. 1678. 1. a. A sea-duck of 
the genus Clangula, esp. C. glaucion. b. ‘The 
bird Melithreptus lunulatus’ (Morris) 1827. €. 
The Tufted Duck, Fuligula cristata (Newton). 
2. A fish, Hyodon chrysopsis (Cent. Dict.). 3. A 
neuropterous insect of the genus Chrysopa 
1753. 

Goldenly (gó*ld'nli), adv. 1600. [f. GOLD- 
EN a. + -LY*.] 1. Excellently, splendidly. 2. 
Like gold 1827. 3. As with gold 1825. 

Go-den-ro:d. 1568. [tr. mod.L. virga 
aurea. Of. Fr. verge d'or.] A plant of the genus 
Solidago, esp. S. Virgaurea, having a rod-like 
stem and a spike of bright yellow flowers. b. 
Goldenrod-tree, a shrub (Bosea yerva- 
mora), @ native of the Canary Isles 1829. 

Go-ld-field. 1852. A district in which gold 
is found. Also attrib. 

Goldfinch (gó"ldfünf) [OE. goldfiné, f. 
Goup + FINCH. Cf. Du. goudfink, G. goldfink.] 
1. A bright-coloured singing-bird (Carduelis 
elegans) of the family Fringillidæ, with a 
patch of yellow on its wings. b. U.S. Applied 
to other yellow finches, esp. Spinus tristis, 
the thistle-bird 1858. 2. A kind of artificial 
salmon-fly 1867. 3. slang. ta. One who has 
gold —1700. b. A guinea or sovereign 1602. 

Go-ld-fiinder. 1011. 1. One whose occu- 
pation is to find gold 1631. 12. A scavenger 
—1755. 

Go-d-fish. 1698. ta. A fish with gold 
markings found in the South Seas. b. A small 
golden-red fish (Cyprinus auratus) of the carp 
family, a native of China, commonly bred and 
kept for ornament in tanks, glasses, etc. €. = 
GARIBALDI 2, 

Go-ld-foil. ME. [For sb.'] Gold beaten 
out into a thin sheet. (Techn. gold leaf is 
thinner than gold-foil.) 

Goldilocks (gó"ldiloks). 1550. [f. GOLDY 
a. + Lock sb.) t1. Golden hair; woman's 
hairingeneral-1590. 12. One who has golden 
hair —1687. 3. A name of plants, esp. a. Ra- 
nunculus auricomus, à kind of buttercup; b. 
Chrysocoma linosyris; c. Helichrysum steechas; 
d. Trollius europæus. 

+Gorlding. 1580. [f. GOLD + -ING*. Still 
used locally as a name of the marigold, and in 
Kent of the ladybird.] 1. A gold coin. 2. A 
kind of apple —1660. 

Goldish, a. ME. If. 
Somewhat golden. 


GoD + -IsH’.] 


Go-ld-laced, a. 1630. Ornamented with 
gold lace. 
Gold leaf. (Often hyphened.) 1727. a. 


(with pl.) A minute quantity of gold, beaten 
out into an extremely thin sheet, from 3 to 31 
inches square. b. (sing. only.) Gold in this 
form for gilding, etc. 

Gold leaf electrometer, electroscope, galvanoscope, 
appliances in which gold leaf is used as a detector. 

Go'ldless, a. rare. ME. [f. GOLD + -LESS.] 
Without gold. 

Gold-mine. 1483. A mine from which 
gold is obtained. Also fig. à source of wealth. 

Goldney, -nie, -ny, var. ff. GOLDENEY. 

Goldsmith (gd"ldsmip). [OE. goldsmip.] 
1, One who fashions gold into jewels, orna- 
ments, etc. {Down to the 18th c. gold- 
smiths acted as bankers. 2. Short for gold- 
smith-beetle 1863. Comb. $.-beetle, a large 
scarabæid beetle (Cotalpa lanigera) having 
wing-covers of golden lustre; also Cetonia 
aurata or other species. Hence Go'ld- 
smi:th(e)ry, the art or trade of a g.; gold- 
smith’s work; articles made by a g. 

Gold stick, go-ld-stick. 1804. a. The gilt 
rod carried on occasions of state by the 
colonel of the Life-guards or the captain of 
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the Gentlemen-at-arms. b. The bearer of 
this; also gold-stick in waiting. 

Go-ld-wa:sher. 1515. ta. One who sweats 
gold coins. b. One who washes auriferous 
soil to separate the gold. c. An appliance for 
gold-washing. So Go'ld-wash, a place 
where gold-washing is carried on. Gold- 
washing, (a) the process of obtaining gold by 
washing; (b) = gold-wash (chiefly in pl.). 

tGold-weight. 1500. a. pl. Scales for 
weighing gold —1683. b. sing. Exact weight, 
such as is sought in weighing gold 1727. 

Gold-work, -works. 1683. a. sing. The 
art or process of working in gold. b. Gold- 
Smith's work. c. pl. A place where gold is 
washed, mined, or smelted. So God- 
worker, one engaged in the obtaining or 
working of gold. Go-ld-workings, a place 
or places where gold is mined or washed. 

Goldy, sb. dial. 1802, |f. GOLD + -Y*.] 
a. The goldfinch. b. The yellow-hammer, 

Goldy (gó*ldi) a. 1605. [f. GOLD + -Y'] 
Gold-like, resembling gold in colour and 
sheen. Comb. $.-Stone = AVENTURINE. 

Goldylocks: see GOLDILOCKS, 

+Golee. rare. Also gole. ME. only. [- OFr. 
golee (mod. gueulée), f. gole (mod. gueule) 
throat :- L. gula mouth, throat; see -EE'.] A 
mouthful, throatful (of words). CHAUCER. 

Golet(te, obs. f. GULLET. 

Golf (golf, gof), sb. 1457. [Of unkn. origin.) 
A game in which a small hard ball is struck 
with various clubs into a series of small cylin- 
drical holes made at intervals on the surface 
of a moor, field, etc. 

Comb.: &--club (see CLUB b. I. 2); “links, the 


ground on which g. is played. Hence Golf v, 
Go'Mer. 
Golgotha (golgópà). 1593. [~ Vulgate L. -= 


Gr. yoàyoðá — by metathesis Aram. gogolta, 
perhaps under influence of Heb. gulgólel; 
see CALVARY.] l. A place of interment; à 
graveyard, a charnel-house. 12. Univ. 
slang. (See quot.) 1803. 

2. Golgotha, that is, the place of sculls or heads 
of colleges and halls, where they meet and debate 


1726. 

Goliard (gó"liaid). Now Hist. 1488. [7 
OFr. goliard glutton, f. gole (mod. gueule) :— 
L. gula gluttony; see -ARD.) One of the class 
of educated jesters, buffoons, and authors of 
ribald Latin verse, who flourished chiefly in 
the 12th and 13th c. Hence Goliardery, the 
practices of a g. ; 3 

+Goliardeys. ME. [- OFT. goliardeis adj. 
and sb., f. goliard + -eis; see prec., -ESE.] = 
GOLIARD —1643. 

Goliath (góloi-ip). Often erron. Goliah. 
1591. [- Vulgate L. Goliath, Heb. golyat the 
giant slain by David, 1 Sam. 17.] 1. A giant; 
often allusively. 2. A very large lamellicorn 
beetle of the genus Goliathus 1826. 3. (Also 
g. crane) A powerful travelling crane 1888. 

1. The G. of English literature 1846. k 

tGoll. 1586. [Also igolly, freq. in p 
dramatists; of unkn. origin.) A hand —1690. 


i j. 3 for 
Golly (go), interj. 1848. [Substitute 
God in exclamations; cf. goles (Fielding) and 
U.S. goldam, -darn, -dasted for goddam, 
-blasted.] 


Gollywo; -liwog). 1895. [= Golliwogg, 
sed 1 a doll character in books 
by B. Upton, d. 1912, U.S.A. Perb, Si. 
gested by GOLLY and PorLIwoG.] Also. eer ‘th 
wog(g. A black (male) grotesque doll, 
staring eyes and fuzzy hair. 

Golosh, goloshoe, etc.: see QN 

Goluptious (gólp-pJos), a. jot. 1856. 
perversion of voluptuous.] Luscious, 
lightful. 

Gomarist (go"-marist). 1674. "150 
ast.] A follower of Francis Gomar wi 
1641), Professor of Divinity at Leyden tam: 
defended Calvinism as against Arminia} 

So Goma-rian. 

Gombeen (gombi-n). Angi 
Ir, gaimbin, according to 
repr. a deriv. of OCelt. 
med.L. cambium CHANGE. io 
attrib., as &.-rman, a usurer., im nya 
bee-nism, borrowing or lending at gom 

Gombroon, $omroon' (gombrä koe on 
rūn). 1698. [Name of a town on thè persian 
Gulf. Cf. GAMBROON.] kind o! 
pottery, imitated in Chelsea ware. 


[perh. 


if. Gomar + 


[OE. guma = OS. gumo, gomo, 
oHG. gomo, ON. gumi, Goth. guma i= IE. 
ghamón-, cogn. Ct. 
BRIDEGROOM.) A man —1515. 

Gome?. 1611. [Cf. Coom sb.) The black 
and oily grease on the axle of a cart wheel. 

Gomer’, OE. [Vulgate L. gomor, Gr. 
youdp, transliteration of Heb.; see OMER.] A 
Heb. measure; = OMER. —1631. 

Gomer? (gd"-moa). 1828. [f. the inventor's 
name.] Gomer chamber, à conical chamber 
with spherical bottom used in smooth-bore 
guns and mortars. 


Gomerel (gomeu8D, sb. Sc. and north. 


1814. [Of obscure formation; see -REL] A 
fool, a simpleton, 
1Gomorr(h)ean. 1522. [f. Gomorrah, 


Gomorrha, after names in -ean.] 

‘A, Of or pertaining to Gomorrah (see Gen. 
18, 19) —1593. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Gomorrah; hence, 
one who follows the practices of its inhabi- 
tants 1013. 

Gomphiasis (gomfol-dsis). 
youslans toothache, f. youdlos 


1706. [- Gr. 
molar tooth; 


gee -ASIS.] Path, Disease of the (molar) 
teeth, causing them to become loose in their 
sockets. 


Gomphodont (go-mfddent), a. 1889. If. 
Gr. yóudos bolt + d8ovs, dbovr- tooth.) ‘Path. 
Having the teeth inserted by gomphosis. 

lGomphosis (gomfo"-sis). 1578. [mod.L. — 
Gr. youdwas, f. youdodv bolt together, f. yóudos. 
bolt; see -os1&.] Anat. A form of immovable 
articulation, in which one hard part (e.g. à 
tooth) is received into the cavity of another. 

Gon, obs. inf. (ete.) of Go v. 

-gon (gon), suffix. The second element 
(repr. Gr. -yow-os, -ov, -angled) of HEPTAGON, 
etc., sometimes used with algebraic symbols 
(as m-gon, n-gon). 

Gonad (jo-néd). 1880. [-mod.L. gonas, pl. 
gonades, f. Gr. your}, yóvos generation, seed, eto. ; 
see -AD. Cf. Fr. gonade.] Biol. An undiffer- 
entiated germ-gland, serving both as ovary 
and spermary. Hence Gomaduct (for 
gonad-duct). 

IIGonangium (gene-nd3ivm). Pl. -ia. 1871. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. vóvos generation + dyyeiov 
vessel; see -IvM.] Zool. An external chitinous 
receptacle within which, in the calyptoblastic 
genera of Hydrozoa, the sporosacs or plano- 
blasts are developed. Hence Gona:ngial a. 

Gondola (gondólà) 1549. [= (Venetian) 
It. gondola, t. Rheeto-Romanic (of Friuli) 
gondola rock, roll.] 1. A light flat-bottomed 
boat in use on the Venetian canals, having à 
cabin amidships and rising to a sharp point 
at either end; it is usually propelled by one 
man at the stern with a single oar. 
transf, 12. A ship's boat 1626. 3. U.S. A 
large flat-bottomed river boat for freight: 
used also as a gun-boat 1774. 4. = gondola 
car 1875. b. [cf. G., Du. gondel] A car 
attached to the under side of a dirigible 
Balloon or airship 1914. 
ne The far lights of skimming gondolas BYRON. 
ransf. In cabs, those gondolas on wheels 1827. 
Hm f.-car U.S., a railway car having a plat- 
form body with low sides. 

Gondolet (gondóle-t). 


1602. [- It. gondo- 


llla, dim. of i all 
gondola, of gondola, see ET.) A sm 
Gondolier (zondóliea) 1603: [= Fre 


gondolier — Yt. gondoliere, t. gondola GONDOLA; 
Seo -IER.] One who rows & gondola. 
nd silent rows the songless g. BYRON. 
Gone eon), ppl. a. 1598. (pa, pple; of Go 
.] 1. Lost, ruined, undone. 2. That has de- 
Parted or passed away 1820. 
ds case, a hopeless case. 4 
(WS): reeling of faintness or exhaustion. G. coon 
Henot Gor Coon. 2. Past and g. Dead and 9- 
iTA (slang), one who is dead or undone. 
aan (gón,nés), 1858. (f. prec. + 
ed Faintness; lassitude; exhaustion. 
onfalon (gonfálgn) 1595. [- It. gon- 
OS REPONIT. later form of gon- 
fanon, whence GoNFANON. A Damme or 
pu gn, frequently with tails or streamers, 
Red from a cross-bar instead of being 
nee to the pole, esp. as used by the 
G an republics or in ecel. processions- 
oGonfalonier (go:ntalonta). 1586. [= FT. 
falonier (OFr. gonfanonier); see Prec 


g. sensation (feel- 
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-IER.] The bearer of a gonfalon, a stant ls 
hos spec. (a) the title of the chief ped 
Pore’ several Italian republics; (b) the 
Ele epee kn an office claimed as 
e Dukes of Parma. 
Goinfalonie-ship. Si aper Mrd 
onfanon (g¢-nfiingn). Now Hist. wets 

OFr. gonfanon (Xm) — Frankish SATAN 
(= OE. gupfana, OHG. gundfano, ON. gunn- 
fani), t. Gme. *zund-, *gunpjó war + fano 
banner, FANON.] 1. = GOoNFALON. In the 
middle ages chiefly applied to the small 
pennon immediately beneath the steel head 
of a knight’s lance. Also fig. 12. A lance 

pus "d QE CAXTON. 

mg’. use of OE. H 
see GANG sb.] A privy ~1576. ed 

Gong? (gon). 1600. |- Malay gong, güng, of 
imit. origin.] A metallic dise with upturned 
rim (usu. made of an alloy of four parts 
copper to one of tin) which produces 
resonant musical notes when suspended and 
struck with a soft mallet. b. A saucer-shaped 
bell, struck by a hammer or tongue moved by 
some mechanical device; used chiefly as an 
alarm or a call-bell 1864, Comb. f.-bell = b. 
Hence Gong-go:ng, a name given to various 
analogous instruments in use among bar- 
barous peoples. tObs. 

Gongorism (go-ngoriz’m). 1813. If. Gon- 

+ 18M.] An affected type of diction and 
style introduced into Spanish literature by the 
poet Gongora y Argote (1561-1627). So Go'n- 
gorist. Also Gongoresque. 

Goniatite (gó"niütoit), 1838. [- mod.L. 
goniatites (de Haan, 1825), f. Gr. yovía angle; 
see -ITE! 2 a] Palwont. A genus of fossil 
cephalopods with angular markings. 

jGonidium (gonidióm). Pl. -ja. 1845. 
(mod.L., dim. on Gr. type of yóvos child, pro- 
duce. See -IUM. Cf. Fr. gonidie.] Bot. 1. One 
of the cells filled with chlorophyll which are 
formed beneath the cortical layer in the 
thallus of lichens; now known to be im- 
prisoned alge. 2. a. A reproductive cell 
produced asexually in alge. b. The conidium 
in fungi. 1882. Hence Goni-dial, Goni-dic 
adjs. of or pertaining to gonidia. Gonidio'- 
genous a. producing or having the power to 
produce gonidia. Goni-dioid a. resembling 
the gonidia of lichens. Goni-diose a, con- 
taining or provided with gonidia, Also 
Goni'diophore = CONTDIOPHORE, 

Gonimic (gonimik), a. 1857. [f. mod.L. 
gonimon (f. Gr. yónuov D. of yónuos producing 
offspring) + -1c.] Ing. layer, stratum, orig. = 
*gonidial layer’. The adj. is now taken to 
mean: Relating to gonimia; containing 
gonimia. var. Go'nimous a. (in the orig. 
sense). 

\\Gonimium (goni-miim). Pl. -Ja. 1882. 
[mod.L., f. gonimon (see prec.) + TUM.) Bot. A 
gonidium which is not of an absolutely green 

-green) colour. 

Goniometer (gü*nigmitoi). 1700. [= Fr. 

goniomélre, f. Gr. angle + -mètre 


-METER.] An instrument used for measuring 
of crystals 


“two kinds are used, the old contact- or hand- 


Gonio-metry, measurement of 
Hence Go:niometric, -ala. of or pertaining 
niometry. 
Gono- (gono), prefiz, bet. a vowel gon-, 
repr. Gr. yovo*, comb. f. yóvos, yor generation, 
offspring, semen, ete. 
Gornoblast [see -BLAST], Biol. a cell which takes 
roduction ; 


in rej nce 
Patt nobiastidium ( 1, -idia) (f. GONOBLAST + 


-ihov dim. i 
Gr. <0 ymobiastrdial a. Go nocalyx [iee 
CALIX], Zool. the bell-shaped disc forming the 


rga! 

viycine a. Go'nocheme [Gr. óxnue 
vented Sool. 4 medusiform planoblast which 
elements. 


‘of gonorrhea. Go'nosome 

found in the discharge of go! Venti 
irozoan; hence 
Go:nosphere [SPHERE], Bot. 


bule formed by the condensation 
the irregular fip f the oogonium in certain 


of the rotoplasn of n 
s nosphae-rium (pl. -ia). \\Gono- 
Fangi; een e], Zool. = GONANGIUM; 


GOOD 


hence Gonothe:cal a, Gonozo'old [ZOOID], 
Zool. one of the sexual zoolds ench i 
of the gonophores of the M ancien o DAR 

Gonoph (gonóf). slang. 1862. [- Yiddish. 
ganef ^ Heb. ganndb thief.) A pickpocket. 

Gonophore (go:nófo*a). 1836. [= Fr. gono- 
phore; see GONO-, -PHORE.) 1, Hot. The short 
stalk which bears the stamens and carpels in 
‘Anonaceee, oto., due to the elongation of the 
receptacle above the corolla. 2. One of the 
medusoid buds which contain the repro- 
ductive elementa in Hydrozoa 1859. 

Gonorrhea (gonóri-4). Also t-rhea, ete. 
1547. [- late L. — Gr. yovóppou, f. yóvos Kemen 
+ pola flux; 80 called because it was supposed 
to be a discharge of semen.) Aninflammatory 
discharge of mucus from the membrane of the 
urethra or vagina. Hence Gonorrhæ'al, 
-eal, tGonorrhaan adjs. of, pertaining to, 
or affected with g. 

Gonosome, -sphere, eto.: see GONO- 

Gonys (genis). 1836. lapp. a mistake for 
genys = Gr. yévs under-jaw.] Ornith. The 
keel of a bird’s bill; the inferior margin of the 
symphysis of the lower jaw. Hence Gony*- 
deal a. of or pertaining to the g. 

Goober (gü-bo). U.S. 1886. [= Angolese 
nguba.] The peanut, Arachis hypogwa, 

Good (gud), a., adv. and sb. (OK. god = 
OFris., OS. god (Du. goed), OHG. guot (G. 
gut), ON. góðr, Goth. góps :- Gmo. *300a2, f. 
var. of the base *3aó- bring together, unite, 
as in gaderian GATHER, the primary sense 
being ‘fitting, suitable'.] 

A. adj. I. A term of general or indefinite 
commendation. 1. Of things: Being what 
they are called or ought to be. 2. Of persons: 
(originally) Of high rank or valour OE. 3. Of 
personal qualities: Commendable in the per- 
son OE. 4. Of a state of things, a purpose, 
ete.: Right, sound OE. Chiefly predicative. 
Also absol. as an exclam., expressing satis- 
faction. 

1. Plates of siluer god e ‘pure’ obs.) ME. A 
ryght g. dyner CAXTON. 
bushes SHAKS. Phr. That's a good’un: used d 


in phr. g. men 
(In forms of address, oF 
courtesy, as, Lady 
SHAKS, G., your 
d use) ‘My 

‘use’; and euphemistically 
fairies. 3. An. emulator Of euery mans g. parts 
SHAKS, G. qualities (mod.). Of a f. 
Fox. Of g. birth (mod.). Take Q. herte CHAUCER, 
G. cheer fee CHEER 85.). G. name in Man, and 
woman SHAKS. G.-fame EMERSON, À g, face 
SHAKS. Ag. log THACKERAY. 4 Hollis full of fy 
meanings HERBERT. It was, JF ‘that they should 
be respected MACAULAY. absol. It is a promise, g. 
DISRAELI. Very g, my lord 1829. 

II. 1. Morally excellent: a. of persons. ME. 
b. Of conduct. OE. 2. Applied to God, and in 
exclams. G. God! gracious! ete, OE, 3, Kind. 
OE. Const. fo, OE. 4. Pious, holy OK. 

1. a. The hand that hath made you faire, hath 
made you g. SHAKS, b. Gode dda, opp, to mis- 
dada yes n. A..R. conscience CLAREN- 
DON. Beg., sweet mald, and let who can be clever 
Be a g. girl (= well-behaved) 1095. 

[woman's curse— God's g., and 
'ools 1^ 


) tO. word: 
verba) -1092. G. words are worth much and cost 
little HERBERT, say a g. word for 

Good (= simple) easie Man SNAKS, 4. Reading 
nd drinking tea TROLLOVE. 

Agrecable OE. 2. Amusing 1530. 
3. Salutary, wholesome OK, 4. Favourable, 
laudatory 1601. 

1. zef us alle god endyng ME. G. fortune 1481 
newes 1573, G, wynd and whedyr ME, Wine, anc 
g. fare 1755, So in g. morning, ete. with ellipse of 
to you ME.; to have a good time of it (now an 
Americanism); heart could 
wish PEPYS; to have a g. night 1701. A Be smell 
Jens. 2. G. Company 1530. Aa g. at C. play. 
3. Godne mete OE. G. for the short winded 
1599, for a cold STEELE; 


g. books ai 
HI. 1. 


Purchase vs a g. opinion Jul. C. VW. i. 145. 
is in a g. sence. „jelous 1617. ‘The ‘Apostles were 
Fishers of men in a g. sense 1665. To take in g» 


part (see PART &b.). 


GOOD 


IV. Useful, reliable for a purpose, or efficient 
in afunction, pursuit, creed, etc. (either speci- 
fied or understood) OE. Const. for, tio, to 
with inf. 

Which of the Goods d’ye mean? g. for something, 
or g. for nothing? Swirr. He was not now g. for 
much CARLYLE. In g. time (see TIME sb). G. 

htyng men 1548. G. Saracens PURCHAS. G. 
Shepherds after Shee drench their Sheep 
DRYDEN. G. Latin schol MACAULAY. A g. 
writer, hater, shot (mod.). tG. under sail -1561. 
Good at, e.g. the needle 1017, descriptions 
THACKERAY. G. men of their hands MACAULAY. 
He is called..a G. Man upon the exchange, who 
hath a responsible estate FULLER (cf. SHAKS. 
Merch. V. 1. iii. 15). A g. life (for p! 


of in- 
surance) 1828. G. debts (= debts as assets); 
hence Good-for sb. S. Afr. = IOU. G. for.. 


twenty years 1893, for a ten-mile walk 1900. We 
had seven Minutes g. (= available) 1711. 

V. 1. Adequate ME., effectual, thorough; 
valid (esp. in Law) OE. 2. Used as an in- 
tensive, before another adj. or with state- 
ments of quantity, etc. OE. 

1. G. heed, g. speed (see sbs.). In g. earnest, faith, 
sooth (see sbs.). [He] made a very g. stand 1617. 
My Lord. .will giue a very g. accompt of them 
1617. I..gave him ag. Blow Swit, Administer- 
ing a g. beating to his wife 1878. I have taken 
g. care That shall not be SHELLEY. Licences g. 
only for one Year 1502. It is g. in law too 
MASSINGER.. G. claim, prize, reason, cause, excuse 
(mod.). To have a g. mind to (see MIND). 2. pun 
smart cut 1787. He writes a g. bold hand 1900. 
A fi deal, few, many (see those wds.). Gode hand 
fulle OE. Geve to everyone spoonefulles g. 
1577. We have three quarters g. to a VR e of 
half an hour 1834, a g. two miles off 1842, he 
yare a g. hour on the violoncello GEO. ELIOT. 

VI. Phrases. 

1. As good. Orig. adj. Me had been as g. to goo 
ME. To be as g. as one's word 1577. Later, semi- 
adv.: I were as g. (= I might as well); or adv.: We 
had as g, make tracks 1843. As g. as: advb. phr, 
= Practically. As [3 as gone ME. 2. Make good. 
To make up for (a deficiency) ME. To perform (a 
promise); to effect (a purpose) 1535, To sub- 
stantiate (a charge), esp. make g. on any one, on 
his person 1523. To make secure (a kingdom, 
walls, prisoners) 1606. 'To repair (a building) 1568. 
To succeed (orig. U.S.) 1901. 

B. adv. a. qualifying a vb.: Well Now 
vulgar or slang. Also in tas good as = ‘as 
wellas’. fb. Qualifying an adj. or adv., with 
intensive force: In a high degree. c. In as 
good (see A. VI) the adj. occas. becomes an 


lusion ; 


is a doubt g. to many GEO. ELIOT. b. The 
eae and graces wherewith they were indued 
€. 


dame, -sire; 
-in-law, or step-, 
brother, -SISTER, -SON, -DAUGHTER. 

2. Special: as T&.-deed adv., in very deed; 
-enough a., that has a quality in a sufficient, de- 
gree; -face, one that carries a fair or smooth face; 
-for-little a., of little use, insignificant; -for- 
something, one who is of some use; cf. GooD- 
FOR-NOTHING; -woolled a., (of a sheep) having a 
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g. fleece; (of persons) having plenty of pluck and 
go (dial, or slang). 

Good, v. OE. [f. the adj.] 1. intr. To im- 
prove -ME. 2. trans. To endow (a church, 


etc.). OE. only. 3. To improve; to manure 
(and) -18.. 4. To benefit (a person) Also 
absol. 1620. 


Good-bye (gu:dboi). 1573. [A contr. of 
God be with you (or ye), with later substitu- 
tion of good for God, after good day (Xm), 
good night (xty).] 1. As an exclam.: Farewell. 
2. sb. A saying ‘good-bye’ 1573. Also attrib. 

2. He hurried through his good-byes 1879. 

Good-daughter. Sc. and north. 1513. 
[See Goop C. Comb. 1. b.] A daughter-in-law. 

Good day. ME. [See Goop a. II. 1.] 
1. A phrase of salutation at meeting or 
parting. 2. The salutation expressed by this 
phrase ME. 

1. God so 3eve 3ou god day CHAUCER. A good 
day, thou, and thou 1460. 2. To bid, (give a per- 
son) good day. 

Good-den: see GOOD EVEN. 

Goo:d-do-er. ME. [f.Goonp sb. + DoEm.] 
1. Now commonly a doer of good; a bene- 
factor. 2. dial. An animal or plant that 
thrives well 1877. 

Good even. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [See 
Goop a. HI. 1.] A form of salutation; = 
Good evening (but used at any time after 
noon: see Rom. d Jul. 11. iv. 116 ff.) 1481. 

Oh, "giue ye-good-ev'n Two Gent. I1. i. 104. God- 
den to your Worships Cor. II. i. 103. 

-father. Sc. 1533. [See Goon C. 

Comb. 1 b.) A father-in-law; also, a step- 
father. 

Good-fellow, sb. ME. [See FELLOW sb. 2.] 
1. An agreeable companion ; esp. a boon com- 
panion, a convivial person. 12. A thief or 
robber —1633. Hence tGoodfellow v. (rare), 
to call (a person) a good fellow. Good-fel- 
lowship, the spirit or habits of a good fellow, 
conviviality; now also, the spirit of true 
friendship or companionship. 

Goo:d-for-no:thing. 1711. [The phr. good 
0 nothing used atírib. or as sb.: see GOOD a. 

Bi 

A. adj. Of no service or use; worthless. 
ESOS reckon him here a good-for-nothing fellow 

B. sb. One who is good for nothing; a worth- 
less person (tor thing). So Goo-d-for- 
nou:ght a. and sb. 

Good Friday. ME. [See Goop a. II. 4.] 
The Friday before Easter-day, observed as 
the anniversary of the death of Christ. 

Goodhap (gu-djhep). arch. 1557. [See 
Goop a. and Har sb,! 1; = good hap.] Good 
fortune. 

Good humour. 1616. The condition of 
being in a cheerful and amiable mood; also, 
the disposition or habit of amiable cheerful- 
ness. 

Her good humour made her willing to divert me 
1718. Hence Good-humoured a. d of or 
characterized by good humour; indicative of good 
humour, jhu-mouredly adv. 

Goodish (gu-dif), a. 1756. [f. GOOD a. + 
-IsH'.] Somewhat good. 

BE sort of woman MRS. DELANY. A g. sum 
tGoo'dless, a. OE. [f. Goop sb. + -LESS.] 

Devoid of good or of goods —1581. 

Goo'dlihead. ME. [f. GOODLY a. + -HEAD.] 
1. Comeliness (arch.). 12. Excellence, good- 
ness —1503. +3. The personality of one who is 
goodly. SPENSER. 

Goo'dlike, a. Now dial. 1572. [f. Goop 
a. + -LIKE.] a. Goodly; good-looking. b. 
Resembling what is good. 

Good-liking. ?0bs. 1583. [See GOOD a. 
I. 4, LRG vbl. sb.] 1. Kindly feeling 
towards a person 1586. 2. Good-will; satis- 
faction 1583. +3. Personal fancy. LOCKE. 
tis VUES ond. embonpoint —1656. 

. A match of prudence and common -likin 
MUR 4. Their yong ones are in Mood lieing 0b 

Goodliness (gu-dlinés). ME. [f. GOODLY 
a. + -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
goodly; comeliness; tkindness —1555; excel- 
lence, value (rare) 1832. 

Her goodlinesse was full of harmony to his eyes 
SIDNEY. 

Good-looking, a. 1780. Having a good 
appearance; esp. with reference to beauty of 


GOOD-SISTER 


countenance. So Goo:d-loo-ker (chiefly 


U.S.). 

Goodly (gu-dli), a. [OE. gódlié; see Goon, 
-Ly!.] 1. Of good appearance; well-favoured 
or proportioned; comely, fair, handsome, 
2. Considerable in size, quantity, or number 
(freq. with mixture of sense 1) ME. 3. Of 
good quality. Also, good for a purpose, 
proper, convenient (often with mixture of 
sense 1). Often ironical. ME. +4. Gracious, 
kind. ME. only. 

1. pe lieste mayde 
2. Surely a g. stature is 
3.G. Corne B. GooGE. Hee: 


al pe toun CHAUCER, 
majestical FULLER, 


sa g. Watch indeed 


SHAKS. 

Goodly (gu-dli), adv. [ME. godliche; see 
GooD, -Ly*.] fl. Beautifully, gracefully 
1556. 12. Graciously, kindly; courteously 


~1677. 3. In a goodly fashion; excellently. 
Also ironical. Now rare. ME. t4. Con- 
veniently —1513, 15. In neg. clauses: Easily, 


readily —1052. 
Goodman (gu:dmén). ME. [Goop a. + 
Man.) fl. = Good man. Perh. really two 


was. ME. only. 2. The male head of a house- 
hold; tthe host (of an inn), tthe keeper (of a 
prison) ME. b. Hence, a husband (now only 
Se. or arch.) 1513. f Prefixed to designa- 
tions of occupation —1038. 4. A man of sub- 
stance, not of gentle birth; a yeoman, etc. 
Obs. exc. Hist. or poet. 1587. tb. Sc, The laird 
or tenant of a specified estate or farm -1824. 

2. When the g. mends his armour MACAULAY. 3, 
Nay, but heare you, g. deluer Haml, v. i, 18. 4. He 
is called a Good Man in common discourse, who is 
not dignified with Gentilitie FULLER. b. The G. of. 
Primrose Knowe SCOTT. 

Good morrow, £ood-mo-rrow. ME. 1, 
A salutation equiv. to the later good morning 
(see Goop a. III. 1). Now arch. +2. Some: 
thing as empty as *good-morrow'; & trivial 
saying or matter —1704. 

1. Giue you good-morrow, sir SHAKS. 

Good-inother. Sc. . [See Goon C. 
Comb. 1 b.) A mother-in-law; also, a step- 
mother. 

Good nature, good-na-ture. 1450. 1. 
Pleasant or kindly disposition; chiefly de- 
noting undue easiness of disposition. 12. 
Natural goodness of character; virtue (rare) 
1677. 

Good-natured. (The stress varies.) 1877. 
(f. prec. + -ED*.] Characterized by good 
nature (see prec.). 

Ifit Mere one is always sure tohearof 
it from one damn'd goodnatur'd friend or another 
SHERIDAN. Hence ood -natured-ly adv., "ness. 

Goo:d-nei‘ghbourhood. 1817. If. good 
neighbour + -H00D.] The disposition and be- 
haviour characteristic of a good neighbour; 
friendly feeling and intercourse. So Goo:d- 
nei:éhbourliness. 

Goodness (gu-dnés).  [OE. güdnes; Pit 
Goop, -NESS.] 1. The quality or condition a 
being good, in various senses; esp. eque 
excellence; Venevolenoes beneficenc 
OE.; kindly feeling OE. 
profit -1583. +3. quasi-coner. A good act y 
deed —1568. 4. In exclams., orig. with refe! 
ence to the goodness oF Got Titi 

1. Vertue is bold, and goodn el 
SERRE The g. of the Tord ‘WESLEY, of à Prim 
|n p of x einn 1810. Phr. Hont LE 
a of request. 4. G. gro ^ 
knowa! For goodnent sake! T wish to g.! Surely 
to g.! Thank g.! Goodness! 

Good night. (Also hyphened.) ME. (Ser 
Goop a. III. 1.] 1. A customary Porm ý 
at parting at night or going to sleep i oboe 
have good night, (God) give you good MIT Te 
Also fig. Also attrib. 2. transf. Any P 


ith v8 
1. fig. When our beauty fades, godnight VN 
MALON, attrib. ht carol m0! 
BYRON. 
Good now, ea 
1579. [See Goop a. 1 itis 
exclam. of acquiescence, entreaty, expo! 
lation, or surprise. - : 
Goods. See Goop C. quasi-sb. ends bere 
Good sense. 1688. [Cf. Fr. 
Native soundness of judgement. 


-spi?.] 
1Goo-dship. OE. [f. GOOD a. + 
Goodness. pl. Kindnesses. Ec noes e. 
Good-sister. Sc. 1666. See 54-808. 


Comb. 1 b.] A sister-in-law- So 
(Sc.), a son-in-law. 


GOOD-TEMPERED 


Good-tempered, a. (The stress varies.) 
1768. [f. good temper (see TEMPER sb.) + -ED*.] 
Having a good temper; not easily vexed. 

Good Templar. 1874. One of an order of 
total abstainers established in the U.S. in 
1851, and introduced into England in 1868. 

Good thing. 1094. [See Goop a] A 
successful act or speculation; a witty saying; 
pl. dainties, 

Goodwife 
see GOODY sb 


(gu-dwoif), ME. [Cf GOODMAN; 

1) 1. The mistress of a house, 
ete. Now chieff 12. = Mrs. Also, a civil 
form of addre: 824. 

Goodwill (gudwil). OB. [orig. two wads. 
(still often 80 written exc. in sense 4); see 
Goop a. II. 1, 2.] t1. Virtuous, pious, up- 
right disposition or intention. (In Luke 2:14, 
good will has this sense in the pre-Reforma- 
tion versions, in 16th c. versions andin A.V. 
it has sense 2, while R.V. renders ‘On earth 
peace among men in whom he is well 
pleased.) —1602. 2. The state of wishing well 
to a person, a cause, eto. OE. 3. Cheerful 
acquiescence or consent; readiness, zeal ME. 
4. Comm. The privilege, granted by the seller 
of a business to the purchaser, of trading as 
his recognized successor; the possession of à 
ready-formed connection of customers, con- 
sidered as & separate element in the saleable 
siness 1571. 
earth, and vnto men a good wyll 
And, though my portion is but. 
with good will GOLDSM. 

Goody (gu-di), sb.' 1559. [Hypocoristic f. 
Goopwirs, as hussy, f. housewife.) A term of 


civility formerly applied to a (married) 
woman in bumble life. Hence such à 
woman. b. U.S. A woman who looks after 


ooms 1827. 
and Harry Gill WORDSW. 


G. Bla! 
Goody (gudi), sb.* 1745. If. Goop a. + -Y*.] 
A sweetmeat. 


sb.’ 1869. U.S. = LAFAYETTE 1. 
Goody, a. and sb.* 1810. If. Goop a. + -Y*-] 
A. adj. 1. tCosy. MOORE. 2. Weakly or 

sentimentally good. Also, to talk g. 1830. 

B. sb. U.S. A goody person 1878. Hence 
Goo:dyness, $oo'diness, the quality of 
being g. 

fGoodyear. Also in pseudo-etym. form 
goujeres, $oujeers. 1555. [Go0D a. + YEAR. 
Perh. elliptical = ‘as I hope fora good year'.] 
a. A meaningless expletive, chiefly in Whata 
(or the) good year. b. Some malefic power or 
agency (app. from its equivalence with what 
the plague, what the pox, ete.) 1501. 

b. The good yeares shall deuoure them, flesh and 
fell Lear v. iii, 24. 

Goo-dy-goo-dy, a. (and sb). 1871. Re- 
Signe. GoopY a. and sb.t Goo'dy-goo'd a. 

Goof (gūt). slang. (Cf. dial. goof, Gorr] 
A silly stupid person. Hence Goo-fy a., silly. 

Go:-o-ff. collog. 1851. [f. phr. go off; see 
Go v.] 1. The action or time of going off; 
commencement. 2. Banking. The amount of 
loans falling due (and therefore going off the 
books) in a certain period 1900. 

Googly (rü-gl). 1904. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Crickel. An off-break ball bowled with leg- 


Goo-dy, 


break action. Hence Goo-gle v. of the ball 
or the bowler. Goo-gler. 

Gooroo, var. of GURU. 

Goosander (guse-ndoi 1022. [prob. f. 


Goose + second element of BERGANDER.] The 
bird Mergus merganser, allied to the ducks 
but having a sharply serrated bill. 

Goose (gis), sb. Pl. geese (gis). [OE. 998, 
Dl. gês = OFris., MLG. gós, (M)Du., OBG., 
G. gans, ON. gds :- Gme. *3ans- i E. 
SUA whence also L. anser, Gr. xiv, Skr- 
1 Asds m., hansi fem.] 1. Any large web- 
Pian bird of the sub-family Anserine 

‘amily Anatida), including Anser and allied 
genera, 
he word is applied without addition to the com- 
cen ded fe goose (Anser domesticus), which is des- 
on rom the wild or greylag goose (A. ferus or 

ereus). The other species are dist. by adjuncts, 


as black, bli sifón, yee 
(wild), ete. p etc. g.; fen-, marsh-g.; American. 


de spec. The female bird; the male being the 
yen the young Gosuwes ME. C. fig. 
Fie Deas 1547. d. Hissing; sibilation; esp. 

eair. slang. 1805. 2. Applied to other birds 
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of the same or a related famil: i 
|y, or resembling 
the true goose, as Cape Barren g. (Coreopsis 
nove-hollandiz), Egyptian or Nile g. 
(Chenalopec exgyptiaca), Spur-winged g. 
(the African genus Plectropterus), etc.; also 
the SOLAN goose 1772. 13. Winchester goose: 
a venereal disorder; also, a prostitute —1778. 

14. (Game of) goose: A game played with 
counters on a board divided into compart- 
ments, in some of which a goose was de- 
pieted —1801. 5. A tailor's smoothing-iron. 
Pl. gooses. [The handle resembles in shape a 
goose B peck 1605. 

|. Phr. All (his) geese are swans: he always over- 
estimates. To cook one’s g.: to do for a person or 
thing; to ruin or kill (slang). To kill the g. that laid 
or lays the golden eggs: to sacrifice future advan- 
tage to present necessities, To say botoa g. (see Bo 
interj.). 5. Come in Taylor, here you may rost 
your G. SHAKS. 

Comb.. &.-barnacle = BARNACLE sb.* 2; -bone, 
a bone of a g., esp, one used as a weather-guide; 
-chase (see WILD GOOSE CHASE); -club; -dung- 
ore, Min. an impure iron sinter containing silver; 
-file = single or Indian file; -fish 
fishing-frog, Lophius piscatorius: 
or enclosure for geese: +(b) a quill-pen; -silver- 
ore = goose-dung-ore (above); -' *the English 
name for a very small goose of the genus Netlopus* 
(Morris); f-trap, a for a g., a quibble, 
sophism; Mother Carey's g- the largest of the 


Goose (gis), v. 1808. [f. the sb.] 1. trans. 
To press or iron with a tailor's goose. 2. 
‘Theatr. slang. To hiss, to express disapproval 
of by hissing 1853. 

Gooseberry (gü-zbéri). 1532. [The first ele- 
ment may be alt. (by unexpl. assim. to goose) 
of forms such as (dial.) groser (xvi) and. gozell 
(xv), repr. remotely (O)Fr. groseille, tgrozelle, 
of disputed origin; but immed. deriv. from 
GOOSE + BERRY sb. ! is possible.] 1. The edible 
berry of any of the thorny species of the 
genus Ribes; also the shrub itself. 2. Ap- 
plied to shrubs resembling the gooseberry 
in some way 1847. 3. Short for gooseberry- 
wine 1766. 4. A chaperon, esp. in to play g. 
1837. 

1. Not woorth a Goose berry SHAKS. 2. Barbados 

, Pereskia aculeata; Cape B-» Physalis edulis or 

. peruviana; Coromandel g., Averrhoa caram- 
bola. Phr. Old (slang) as the douco pee DATOR’); 

. to ., to make havoc. 
ar Y caterpillar, the caterpillar of the g 
moth; -louse = HARVEST-BUG; -moth, the 
magpie-moth (Abrazas grossulariata); -season, 
the time when gooseberries are ripe, esp. in big. g. 
year when the newspapers 


pen, (a) a pen 


plant-name: a Willow-herb (Epilobium. 
hirsutum), also called gooseberry-pie; b. 
Lungwort (Pulmonaria officinalis) 1794. 

Goo:se-bill. 1597. [From the resemblance.) 
1. The plant Galium aparine; = GOOSE-GRASS 
2. 12. A kind of forceps for extracting 
bullets, etc. —1823. 

Goo:se-egü. ME. The egg of a goose; 
hence U.S: the score zero or £0’, (Cf. Duck’s 


EGG.’ 

ooo se: fleet; goo-seflesh. ME. 1. The 
flesh of a goose. 2. A rough pimply condition 
of the skin, produced by cold, fear, etc. ; horri- 
pilation. (Cf. Goosk-SKIN.) 1810. 

Goose-foot. 1510. From the resem- 
blance.] 1. A plant of any of various species 
of the genus Chenopodium; 80 called from the 
shape of the leaves. Pl. goosefools. 1548. 2. 
Anything suggesting the shape of à goose’s 
e.g. a three-branching hinge, or roads 
point. Pl. goose- 


feet. 

Goo'se-£rass. Also erron. Zoose-grease. 
ME. [See Goose and Grass.) A name of 
plants, mostly used at some time as food for 
1. Silver-weed (Potentilla anserind.). 


Galium aparine) 1590. t3. 
IE AR field-madder or spur- 


le goose-grass, 
bie eos arceneia) 1548. 4. The wild 
grass, Bromus mollis 1853. 5. U.S. a Poly- 
gonum aviculare. b. Poa annua. 
Goo'se-£rease. ME. The melted fat of the 
EGoose-neck. 1688. Anything shaped like 
eck of a goose; ©-8- ‘ech. a pipe or piece 
kocer Naut. a curved iron, fitted outside 


GORE 


the after-chains, to receive n spare spar; etc. 
Goo'se-quill. 1552. One of the wing- 
feathers of a goose; hence, a pen made of this. 
Goosery (gü-séri) 1042, [f. Goose sb, + 
-gnv.] 1. Silliness as attributed to the goose 
(rare). 2. A place in which geese are kept; à 
collection of geese 1828. 
1. The finicall g. of your neat Sermon-actor 


N. 

Goo'se-skin. 1700. 1. The skin of a goose. 
FLOYER. 2. = GOOSR-FLESH 2, 1785. 3. A 
thin soft kind of leather. Also attrib. 1826. 
due impression made upon copal by sand 

Goo'se-step. 1800. Mil. An elementary 
drillin which the recruit balances his body on 
either leg alternately, and swings the other; 
also, the German stifflegged parade step. 
‘Also as v. intr., to perform this step. 

Goo:se-wing. ME. 1. The wing of a goose. 
2. Naut. One of the clues or lower corners of 
a ship's main-sail or fore-sail, when the 
middle part is furled or tied up to the yard 
1626. Hence Goo'se-winged a. 

Goossish a. ME. [f, Goose sb.  -ISH!.] 
Goose-like, silly. So Goo'sy a.; also, like 
*goose-flesh* (1857). 

Gopher (gó".fox), sb.* U.S. Also tgophir. 
1791. [Said to be Canadian Fr. gaufre, a use of 
the word meaning ‘honeycomb’, with ref. to 
burrowing habits; but this is very doubtful 
(magofer occurs earlier in sense 8).] 1. A bur- 
rowing rodent of the genera Geomys and Tho- 
momys; a pocket gopher or pouched rat 1812. 
2. A burrowing or ground squirrel of the 
genus Spermophilinz; a spermophile 1874. 
3. A burrowing land-tortoise (Testudo caro- 
lina), of nocturnal habits 1791. 4, A large 
burrowing snake of the southern U.S. Also 
g.-snake, 1884. 5. Mining. A gopher-drift, q.v. 


1881. 
$.-drift, 


Comb.: an irregular prospecting drift, 


following the ore without regard to maintenance 
of a regular grade or section; -hole, (a) the open- 
ing of a gopher’s burrow; (b) a mine-opening 
begun without an: reference to future permamen! 
development; -plum, the Ogeechee lime (Nyssa 


aoe 
opher (góv.fox), sb.* 1011. [- Heb.] The 
tree of the wood of which the ark was made. 
Chiefly in comb. f.-wood: applied in U.S. 
to the yellow-wood (Cladrastis tinctoria). 
Make thee an Arke of Gopher-wood Gen. 6:14. 
Gopher (gó"-fo1), v. U.S. 1893. [f. GOPHER 
sba) 1. intr. To burrow. 2. Mining. "To mine 
without any reference to future permanent 


development 1889. 

\Goral (gó*rül. Also gooral. 1894. 
[Native name.] Zool An Indian antelope 
(Cemas goral). 

Gorbelly, sb. (and a.) Obs. exc, dial. 
1519. [perh. f. gor, GORE sb." 1 + BELLY; ef. 
Sw. dial. gàr-bálg.] f1. A protuberant belly 
-1790. 2. A person with a protuberant belly 
1530, +3. attrib. —1003. Hence {Gorrbellied 


[- AFr. goriz, pl. of gort 
(OFr. gord, gourt) :- L. gurges, gurgit- whirl- 
pool.] a. A whirlpool. b. Any stop in a river, 
such as weirs, mills, stakes MAL. 

Gorcock (gó-1kok). Sc. and n. dial. 1020. 
(f. gor of obscure origin + Cook sb.'] The 
male of the Red Grouse. 

Gorcrow (góukró"). 1605. [f. gor GORE 
sb. + Crow sb.'] The Carrion Crow. 

If. L. Gordius or 


+Gorce. 


the Gordian knot; intricate, involved 1606. 
Turne him to any 
Gordian Knot of it he will wnloose SHAKS. 2+ 
Tedious and G. difficulties MILTON. 

+B. sb. 1. = Gordian knot -1709. 2. An in- 
habitant of Gordium; one who ties intricate 
knots 1606. 

Hence {Gorrdian v. (rans. 
knot. KEATS. 

Gore (gō°1), sb.* [OE. gor 
mud, filth, OHG. gor, 
matter, rel. to OIr. gor, 


to tie in a Gordian 


= (M)Du. goor 
gor cud, slimy 
W. gôr matter, pus.] 


GORE 


1. Dung, feces; filth of any kind. Obs. exc. 
dial. 2. Blood in the thickened state that 
follows effusion. Often poet. Blood shed in 

2 Phe (A) (i of blood ; bathed in or be. 

" An) a g. H or be- 
smeared Kin Mood: Preys. 

Gore (gó?1), sb.* [OE. gara = OFris. gára, 
MDu. ghére (Du. geer), OHG. géro (G. gehre), 
ON. geiri, rel. to gar spear (a spear-head being 
triangular).] 1. A triangular piece of land. 
12. poet. The front section of a skirt, wider 
at the bottom that at the top; the lap of a 
gown, an apron. Hence, a skirt, petticoat, 
or gown. -1570. 3. Any wedge-shaped or tri- 
angular piece of cloth forming part of a gar- 
ment, sail, etc., and serving to produce 
difference of width at different points ME. 
4. Her, A charge formed by two curved lines 
meeting in the fesse-point, the one drawn 
from the sinister or dexter chief and the 
other from the lowest angle of the base 1562. 
5. Any triangular or lune-shaped piece form- 
ing part of the surface of a globe, a balloon, 
the covering of an umbrella, a dome, etc. 
1796. 


Gore (gó^1, v. ME. [Of unkn, origin.) 
1. trans. To pierce or stab deeply, with a sharp 
weapon, spike, spur, or the like. Obs. exc. as 
in sense 2. 2. spec. To pierce, or wound, as 
with horns, or (rarely) the tusk. Also transf. 
and fig. Also absol. 1523. 

2. It ia the nature of bulls to g. each other 1865. 
fig. Aquinas, . was called bos mutus, a dumbe Oxe; 
Lex .with two hornes..gored all unbeleevers 


tGore, v.* Only in Gored, Goring. 1566. 
If. GORE sb.'] 1. trans. To cover with or as 
with gore. Only in pa. pple. —1655. 2. intr. 
To lie soaking in blood. STANYHURST. 

Gore (gó*2), v^ 1548. [f. GORE sb,*] 1, trans, 
To cut into a gore or gores; to furnish with. 
gores. 12. Naut. intr. To swell or jut out 1627. 

Gorrebill. local. 1802. [perh. f. gore, var. 
of fgare spear + BILL sb.'; cf. GAR, GARFISH.] 
The Garfish. 

Gore-fish. 1839. [See prec.] ? = GaRFISH. 

Gorge (gó1d3), sb. ME. [= (O)Fr. gorge 
bri i= Rom. *gurga, for L. gurges whirl- 
pool. 

I. 1. The external throat; the front of the 
neck, Obs, exc. arch. 2. The internal throat. 
Now only rhet. ME. 3. Falconry. The crop 
ofahawk. Hence, opprobriously, of the‘maw’, 
devouring capacity, of a monster, a person, 
etc. Obs. exe. arch. Also fig. 1450. 14. A meal 
for a hawk —1677. 5. What has been swal- 
lowed; in phrases (primarily of Falconry) tto 
cast up, heave, etc. one's g. Freq. used fig. to 
express disgust or violent resentment. 1532. 

3. fig. The first are in destruction's g. Scorr. Phr. 
A g. (often taken erron. in sense 4). 5. How 
DOM my Imagination is, my g. rises at it 


HAKS, 

II. 1. Fortif. The neck of a bastion or other 
outwork; the entrance from the rear to the 
platform or body of a work 1669. 2. A narrow 
opening between hills; a ravine, esp. one that 
gives passage to a stream 1769. 3. Arch. The 
neck of a column; also, a kind of moulding, 
hollow on the inside 1706. 4. Mech. The groove 
of a pulley 1812. 5. Angling. A solid object, 
intended to be swallowed by the fish 1883. 
6. U.S. A mass choking up a narrow passage; 
esp. in ice-g. 1884. 17. Pottery. pl. Pitchers. 
[fa distinct wd.; cf. BROWN GEORGE.) 1684. 

2. Through the g. of this glen they found access 
to a black bog SCOTT. 

Comb., as (sense II. 5) g.-hook; also g.-circle, in 
gearing, ‘the outline of the smallest cross-section 
of a hyperboloid of revolution’ (Webster). 

Gorge (g01d3), sb.* 1854. [f. next vb.] An 
act of gorging oneself; a glut (of food, etc.). 

Gorge (gó1d5), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. gorger, f. 
gorge GORGE sb.) 1. intr. To fill the gorge; to 
feed greedily. Const. on, upon. 2. trans. To 
fill the gorge of; to glut, satiate. Also transf. 
and fig. 1486. 3. To swallow; to devour 
greedily 1614. 4. To fil full, distend; to 
choke, choke up. Chiefly in pa. pple. 1508. 

1. To. .g. upon the Church MILT. 2. Messes To g. 
his appetite 1. i. 120. fig. Gorged with wealth 
1639. 3. You must. .let him have time to g, your 
hook WALTON. 4. During excessive laughter. . the 
head and face become gorged with blood DARWIN. 

Gorged (gğıdzd), ppl. a. 1610. [f. GORGE 
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sb. + -ED*.] Her. Having the gorge or neck 
encircled (with a coronet, etc.). 

Gorgelet (gó-1d3lét). 1872. [f. as prec. + 
-LET.] A patch of colour on the throat of a 
bird. 

Gorgeous (g0-1d30s), a. 1495. [Early forms 
gorgayse, gorges, gorgyas — OFr. gorgias fine, 
stylish, elegant, of unkn. origin; assim. in 
ending to words in -EOUS.] 1. Adorned with 
rich or brilliant colours; showy, magnificent. 
b. íransf. of literary phraseology, etc.: 
Dazzling 1501. 2. collog. As an epithet of 
approbation. (Cf. splendid.) 1883. 


1. I am not gorgious in attire DEKKER. The land 
of g. sunsets W. BLACK. transf. G. and fine woordes 
15601. 2. A g. time 1883. Hence Go-rgeous-ly 
adv., -ness. 


Gorrgeret. 1758. [- Fr. gorgeret (xvin), f. 
gorge throat, from the tubular shape of the 
instrument.] Surg. = GORGET*, 

Gorgerin (góadsérin. 1664. (— Fr. 
gorgerin (Xv) gorget; mod. also frieze of a 
Doric capital, f. gorge GORGE sb.*} 1. Arch. 
= HYPOTRAOHELIUM. 2. = GORGET' 1, 1849. 

Gor£get' (g@-ad5¢t). 1470. [- OFr. gorgete, 
f. gorge GORGE sb.'; see -ET.] 1. A piece of 
armour for the throat. Now Hist. b. transf. 
A collar 1629. 2. An article of female dress, 
covering the neck and breast; a wimple. 
Now Hist. 1575. 3. An ornament for the 
neck; a necklace 1570. 4. Mil. A gilt crescent- 
shaped badge suspended from the neck, 
formerly worn by officers on duty 1786. 5. 
Zool, A patch of colour on the throat of a 
bird, ete. 1801. 

1. Cavaliers with ruff, rapier, buff-coat, and g. 
Toon 2. Goodly dames in ruff and g. 


COT. 

Gorget® (gü-1dgét). 1740. [Corruption of 
GonGERET.] Surg. A steel instrument having 
the form of a channel, used ín operations for 
the stone, ete. 

lIGorgio (gó-1dsio). 1851. (Romany; in G. 
gadscho, in Sp. gacho.) Gipsy term for a non- 
gipsy. 

Gorgon (gógón) sb. (and a) 1529. 
[Generalized use of the proper name Gorgon 
= L. Gorgo, Gorgon- = Gr. Topyw, f. yopyós 
terrible.] 1. Gr. Myth. One of three mythical 
sisters, with snakes for hair, whose look 
turned the beholder into stone. Medusa, the 
only one mortal, was slain by Perseus, and 
her head fixed on Athene's shield. 1614. b. 
Short for Gorgon's head. BURKE. 12. An 
African quadruped; ?the gnu. TOPSELL. 3. 
A very terrible or very ugly person 1529. 4. 
attrib. Petrifying, terrible 1575. 

1. Gorgons and Hydra's, and Chimera's dire 
Mint. 4. Your G, looks Turn me to stone MAs- 
SINGER. Comb, Gorgon's head, (a) the head of 
Medusa; (b) ‘a kind of basket-fish" (Cent. Dict.). 

Gorgoneion (góigonoi-jn). 1842. [- Gr. 
yopyóveov, n. of -os, pert. to a GORGON.) A 
representation of a Gorgon's head. 

Gorgonia (gougó"-nid). Pl. -ize, -ias. 1767. 
[- mod.L., gorgonia, fem. of -ius, f. L. Gorgo 
GORGON. The name was intended to express 
its petrified character.] Zool. A genus of 
polyps (family Gorgoniacea); one of these; a 
sea-fan, sea-plume. Hence Gorgo-nian a.' 
pertaining to the gorgonias or their family; 
8b. a polyp of the family. 

Gorgonian (goigd"-niin), a.* 1616. It. 
GoRGON + -IAN; cf. L. gorgoneus.] Of or per- 
taining to the Gorgon; Gorgon-like, terrible. 
Of a shield: Bearing the Gorgon's head. 

The rest his look Bound with G. rigor not to 
move MILT. 

Gorgonize (gü-i)noiz), v. 1009. [f. GOR- 
GON - -IZE.] írans. To petrify as by the 
glance of a Gorgon; to render hard or stony. 

Gorgonzola (g(1gonzo*là). 1885. A ewe- 
milk cheese made at Gorgonzola, near Milan, 
Italy. G.-Hall (joc.), the Stock Exchange. 

Gorilla (góri-là). 1853. [An alleged African 
word, found (in acc. pl. yopiMas) in the Greek 
account of the voyage of the Carthaginian 
Hanno, adopted as the specific name of the 
ape Troglodytes gorilla by Dr. Savage in 1847.] 
The largest of anthropoid apes, a native of 
western equatorial Africa; it. closely resembles 
man in its structure, is very powerful and 
ferocious, and arboreal in its habits. 

Goring (g6°-rin), vbl. sb. 1620. [f. GORE 
v. + -ING!.) a. The action of GORE v.*; the 
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act of cutting out, or fitting with, gores, 
.b.A 

piece of cloth used as a gore; esp. Naut. Al 

2.-cloth. Bats 

Gorman, gormand(e: see GOURMAND, 

Gorman (gó-numündoeiz), sb. 1450, b 
Fr. gourmandise, f. gourmand ; see GOURMAND, 
Early sp. in -ise; from Xvi assim. to -IZR.) 
ta. Gluttony. b. Indulgence or connoisseur- 
ship in good eating. Now chiefly as Fr, (spelt 
gourmandise). 

Gormandize (gó-mündoiz) v. 1548, it. 
prec. sb.] 1. intr. To cat like a glutton, 2, 
trans. To devour greedily, cobble up (lit. and 
fig.) 1603. Hence Go-rmandizer, a glutton, 

Gorse (gas). [OE. gors, gorst, which has no 
immed. Gme. cogns., but points to IE. base 
*ghrzd- be prick! i 
hordeum barley e 
to Gr. «pj, OHG. gersía (G. gerste) barley.) 
1. Common furze or whin, 2, = JUNIPER. OE. 

Comb.: g.-bird, -linnet, ihe common linnet: 
chat, -hatch, -hatcher, -thatcher, local names 
for the whinchat, s hat, wheatear, and linnet; 
duck, the landrail; -kid, a bundle of g, Hence 
Go'rsy a. abounding in g.; of or pertaining to g. 

Gory (w*ri) a. 1480. |f. GORR sb! + 
-Y'] tl, Of blood: Gore-like, clotted —1590. 
2. Covered with gore 1480. 3. = BLOODY 4. 
1586. 4. Blood-red (rare) 1 

2. Neuer shake Thy goary lockes at me SHAKS, 
3. Goarie blowes 1686. 4. (7. dew: a minute fresh- 
water alga, Palmella cruenta. 

Gos, short for GosHawx. Burns. 

Gosh (gof) 1757. [Minced f. Gop.) An 
exclam., (By) g./ 

Goshawk (go-shók). (OB. güshafoe, f. gös 
Goose + hafoc HAWK; cf. ON. gdshaukr.] A 
large short-winged hawk (Astur palumbarius, 
and other species). 

Shrill As goss-hawk's whistle on the hill Scorr, 

Goshen (g6"-fén). 1611. [Heb., the fertile 
land allotted to the Israelites in Egypt, in 
which there was light during the plague of 
darkness.) Allusively: A place of plenty or of 
light. 

Gorslet. U.S. 1884. (f. GOOSE + -LET.] 
One of a few diminutive species of geese, of 
the genus Nettepus. 

Gos-lettuce, var. of Cos lettuce; see Cos. 

Gosling (go:zlin). MK. (orig. gesting - ON. 
güslingr (Sw., Dn. güsling), f. gds GOOSE; 
assim. (Xv) to Eng. goose; see -LING'.] 1. A 
young goose. 2. fig. One who is young and 
s m” 1607. 3. A catkin 1706, 

pies f.-colour, -green, a pale yellowish 
green; -grass, -weed, local names for GOOSE- 
GRASS 2. 

Gospel (gospel), sb. (OE. güdspel, i.e. göd 
Goop, spel news, tidings (see SPELL 8b.') 
rendering of eccl.L. bona annuntiatio, bonus 
nuntius, used as litera! renderings of ecol.L. 
evangelium, Gr. edayyéMov EVANGEL. Ed 
assoc. with God, as in all the forms sous 
in the Gmo. langs. of peoples evangelized 
from England, viz. OS. godspell, OHG. ra 2 
spell, ON. gud-, goóspjall.] 1. ‘The glad li 
ings (of the kingdom of God)’; see Matt. 4: ia 
Hence, the Christian revelation, religio T 
dispensation. Often contrasted with the uud 
ie. the O.T, dispensation. b. gen. Any x e 
lation from heaven 1481. 2. The recor ihe 
Christ's life and teaching, contained in Sg 
books written by the four evangelists pd 
b. One of these books. Also applied id of 
tain apocryphal lives of Christ, as the & 9. 
Nicodemus, etc. ME. 3. Eccl. The 9. E 
of the day): the portion from one of tl OF. 
Gospels read at the Communion Serer) y 
4. Something as ‘true as the gospel haman 
a. Something that serves as a guide o itn ro 
action 1052. b. A doctrine preached ation 
vour as a means of social or political salv! 
1790. 6. attrib. 1538. 

1 Tho Jews saw Christ In the law; the s 
see Christ in the g. JEWEL. 2. b. The fore ens. 
are particularly mentioned by Julian "SY monk 
5. Phr. To take for g. And all was g. that ® oes, 
could dream CRABBE. 5. a. Hireling of the 
whose G. is their maw Mir. b. The & 
intellect in the kitchen HAMERTON. | the (jos- 

Comb.: &.-oath, an oath sworn on derisive 
pels, or one equally binding; -ShoPt gide of 
name for a Methodist chapels oie north sides 
tl whicl e g. saat 
Ember Struk. Hence Gorspelless a: 

Gospel, v. [f. prec. sb.; in OE. 9000 gan] 
repr. eccl.L. benenuntiare, Gr. 


GOSPELIZE 


ta. trans. = EVANGELIZE v. 3. -1659. b, intr. 
To preach the gospel (rare) 1565. 

Gospelize (zo:spéloiz), v. 1043. [f, GOSPEL 
gb. + -12E.] ti. trans. To modify according 
to the spirit of the gospel 1058. 2. = EVAN- 
GELIZE 3. Now rare. 1646. 

1. This command thus Gospelliz'd to us Mir, 2. 
To fetch the Jew to Gospellize his Child 1704. 

Gospeller (rospéloi. Also +gospeler. 
OE. [f. GOSPEL sb. and v. + -ER'; in OE. 
godspellere.| +1. One of the four evangeliste 
-1674, 2. A missionary (rare) 1073. 3. One who 
reads the Gospel in the Communion Service 
1500. t4. A book containing the Gospels (see 
GosPEL sb. 3). 5. One who identifies the 
gospel with himself and his party 1533. 

1. Marke the G., who followed Peter for instruc- 
tion 1023. 3. 1 was g. at my Ordination W. C. 


RUSSELL. Phr. Hot g.: a zealous Protestant or 
Puritan. 
Goss (gos). 1906. A kind of crest china 


invented by W. H. Goss of Stoke-on-Trent. 

Goss, var. of GORCE, GORSE. 

Gossamer (o-siimos), [ME. gos(e)somer(e, 
app. f. GOOSE sb. + SUMMER sb.’ Perh. pri- 
marily ‘St. Martin’s summer’, when geese 
arein season; hence, gossamer, which is then 
chiefly observed. Cf. G, mddchensommer, alt- 
Vaperommen which also have these mean- 
ings.] 

A. sb. A fine filmy substance, consisting of 
cobwebs, spun by small spiders, which is seen. 
floating in the air, esp. in autumn, or spread 
over a grassy surface. Occas. with a and pl., 
a thread or web of gossamer. Also transf. and 


fig. 2. A very delicate kind of gauze 1872. 3. 
a. In Englan very light silk hat (so named 
bya hatter) 1837. b. U.S. A very light kind of 


waterproof 1888, 4. attrib. 1802. 

1. All the silvery gossamers That twinkle Into 
green and gold TENNYSON. fig. A decent g. of 
conventional phraseology MOTLEY. 

B. adj. Light, flimsy; (of persons) frivolous, 
volatile 1806. Hence Go'ssamered ppl. a. 
coated with g., g.-like. Go'ssamery a. = 
GOSSAMER a. 

Gossan (go-zün). 1776. [Cornish dial.] 
Min. Decomposed rock, of a reddish or ferru- 
ginous colour (due to oxidized iron pyrites), 
forming a part of the outcrop of a metallic 
vein. Also fransf. of a rusty wig. Hence 
Gossani-ferous a. producing g. 

Gossep(pe, obs. forms of GOSSIP. 

Gossip (gosip), sb. [Late OK. godsibb, 
corresp. to ON. guósefi godfather, guósifja 
godmother, comp. of Gop and Sts a. denoting 
the spiritual affinity of the baptized and their 
Sponsors.] 1. A godfather or godmother; a 
sponsor. Now only arch, and dial. 2. A 
familiar acquaintance, friend, chum, Now 
only (somewhat arch.) of women, ME. 3.4 
MINI mostly a woman, who delights in 

le talk; a tattler 1566. 4. The tattle of 
Tuch a person; idle talk; trifling or ground- 
ess rumour 1811. & Some kind of game. 
THAGERRAY, 

+ Fully designed to come and stand g. in person 
oo Hudson's child HEARNE. 2. She is to her 
ie Hs gone to make mery 1560. All the gos- 
n arate at their mothers labours FULLER. 3. 
au igent, busy, prating G. HEARNE. 4. All this 

(s out their neighbours HT. MARTINEAU. 
Gossip (go-sip), v. 1590, [t. prec.] tt. 
Hired To give a name to —1716.. 12. intr. To 
Fi Bol a gossip; to take part; to make oneself 
otp ome 1045. 3, To talk idly, mostly about 
FE people's affairs; to go about tattling 
Ale Also transf. and fig. 1627. 4. trans. To 
h like a gossip 1611. 
Brae Wen I. i. 189, 2. Ile G. at this feast 
Satie Ton E everywhere, of every thing 1846. 
Woo, Gossipt in the Queenes chamber HEY- 
(5 D. Hence Go'ssiper. 
5 sesipred (go:sipred). ME. [f. GOSSIP sb. 
Coren) 1. The relation of gossips (see 
Hist P sb. 1, 2); spiritual affinity. Now only 
Iss 12. In some mod. writers = Gosstr sh. 4. 


Gossipry: (go-sipri). 1550. it. Goss sb. 

tive E) 1. = Gossterep 1. b. coner. A rela- 

gossip general, BROWNING.: 2. Small talk, 

b. Ps also, a gossiping conversation 1818. 

G ‘oncr. A body of gossips 1853. 

IDE (ge-sipi), a. 1818. [f. as prec. + 
+] Full of, or devoted to, gossip. 
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Gossoon (gosiin). Chiefly Anglo-Ir. 1684. 

{alt. of tgarsoon (xvn) earlier f ei 
'garsoun - (O)Fr. 
garcon.) A boy; a servant-boy, lackey. 

Gossypine (gosipoin), a. [f. mod.L. Gossy- 
pium the generic cotton-plant + -INE'.] 
pes 

got), ppl. a. 1593. [Shortened pa. k 
of GET e see GOTTEN.] Gained, adus 
gathered as a crop. Now 
“l got, p p. only with ady., as 

e (got). ‘Chiefly n. dial. ME. [f. got-, 
wk. root of OE. géolan pour; of. MLG., MDu. 
gote (Du. gool) of similar meaning. See 

GOUT sb.*) 1. A channel for water; a stream. 
2, A sluice 1531. 

Goter(e, obs. f. GUTTER. - 

Goth (gop). [OE. Gola, usu. in pl. Gotan, 
was superseded in ME. by the adoption of 
late and med.L. Gothi pl. = Gr. DéBo, Dórdo. 
pl. — Goth. *Gulos or *Gulans pl. (cf. Gut- 
biuda the Gothic people).] 1. One of a Ger- 
manie tribe, who in the third, fourth, and 
fifth centuries, invaded both the Eastern and 
Western empires, and founded kingdoms in 
Italy, France, and Spain. 2. transf. One who 
behayes like a barbarian; a rude, uncivilized, 
or ignorant person, Often with Vandal. 1663. 

1. Till Goths and Vandals, a rude northern race, 
Did all the matchless monuments deface DRYDEN., 

Gotha (gota). 1919. [A town in Germany.) 
A large German aeroplane, 

Gotham (gotám; often erron. go" pám). 
1460. 1. The name of a village, proverbial for 
the folly of its inhabitants (‘wise men of 
Gotham’). (There is a village so named in 
Notts.) 12. A ‘man of Gotham’, a simpleton. 
CROWNE. 13. attrib. (or adj.): Of or pertain- 
ing to Gotham; foolish, stupid —1694. Hence 
tGo-thamist, a blunderer, a simpleton. Go-- 
thamite, (a) = Gothamist; (b) a New-Yorker. 

Gothic (go-pik). 1611. [~ Fr. gothique or 
late L. Gothicus, f. Goti; see GOTH, -IC.] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or concerned 
with the Goths or their language. 12. = 
TEUTONIC or GERMANIC—1685. 3. ta. Medieval, 
romantic, as opp. to classical, In early use: 
Belonging to the dark ages. —1782. b. Ap- 
plied to the style of architecture prevalent 
in Western Europe from the 12th to the 15th 
c., of which the chief characteristic is the 
pointed arch. Applied also to buildings, 
architectural details, and ornamentation. 
1641, 4. Barbarous, rude, uncouth, in bad 
taste. Of temper: Savage. 1695, 5. Writing 
and Printing. a. In England, the name of the 
type used for printing German, as dist. from 
roman and italie characters, (Formerly = 
black letter). 1781. b. In U.S., applied to the 
type called in English GROTESQUE (formerly 
stone letter). 

1. Vipilas is reported..to haue translated the 
Scriptures into the Gothicke tongue BIBLE Transl. 

A 2. He raised up the G. or Teutonic race 
MAURICE. 3. a. The Castle of Otranto, a G. story 
H. WALPOLE (title). b. The Gothick Manner of 
‘Architecture (80 the Italians called what was not, 
after the Roman style) WREN. 4. The G. crime of 
duelling BP. BERKELEY. Hence Gorthically adv. 


i . manner, 
"B. pereo ‘or sb. a. The Gothic language. 


b. Gothic architecture or ornamentation. 
1644. 
Gothicism (go-pisiz’m). 1710. [f. Gormo 
a. + -I8M.] 1. Rudeness, barbarism; absence 
of polish. 2. Conformity to the Gothie style 
of architecture 1754. 3. a. Conformity to 
‘Teutonic notions 1847. b. A Gothic idiom 
1818. So Gorthicist, one who affects what is 
Gothic, esp. in architecture. 
Gothicize (go-pisoiz), v. 1750. If. GorHic 
a. + 28.) tl. intr. To indulge one's taste 
for what is Gothic or medieval. H. WALPOLE. 
2. trans. a. To render medieval 1808. b. To 
give an architecturally Gothic character to 


1798. 
2, b. Arabic forms of parapet, more or less 


‘ised RUSKIN. 
Gothi sh (ge bis) a. 1002. [f. GOTH + -ISH'.] 
1. ta. = GOTHIC a. 1. b. Looking Gothic, or 
like a Goth. 1605. 2. Goth-like, barbarous, 
tasteless 1002. 13. = GOTHIC a. 3. —1003. 
Gotten (go-tn), ppl. a. ME. (pa. pple. of 
Ger v.) 1. Obtained, acquired, won (usu. 
with adv.). Now rare, exc. in ILL-GOTTEN. 
42. = BEGOTTEN ~1637. 
Gou-: see Gov-. 


GOURMAND 


llGouache (guaf). 1882. (Fr. = It. guazeo.] 
A method of painting with opaque colours 
ground in water, and mixed with gum and 
honey. Also, a painting thus executed, and 
the pigment itself. 

Gouge (gauds, gids), sb.* 1495. [= (O)Fr. 
gouge i= late L. pubia, gulbia (Vegetius, Isi- 
dore) perh. of Celtic origin (cf. Olr. gulba 
sting, W. gylf beak, Corn. gilb borer).] 1, A 
chisel with a concave blade for cutting 
rounded grooves or holes in wood. In 
Surgery, à similarly-shaped tool for removing. 
portions of bone, etc. b. A stamping tool for 
cutting out forms in leather, paper, etc. 1875. 
c. Book-binding. ^n instrument for impressing 
curved lines or segments of a circle upon 
leather 1885. 2. Mining. A layer of soft 
material along the wall of a vein, which the 
miner can gouge out with 4 pick 1877. 3. U.S. 
collog. a. A scooping out. b. A swindle. Also, 
an imposter, 1845. 

Comb. g.-bit, a bit shaped at the end like a g. 

+Gouge, sb.* [~ mod.Fr. gouge wench.) A 
wench. SCOTT, 

Gouge (gauds, güds), v. 1570. [f. GOVOR 
sb.) T. trans. To make or cut holes in, with 
or as with a gouge. Also inir. 2, trans. To 
cut out, hollow or scoop out, with or as with a 
gouge. Also, to hollow into (a certain form), 
1616. 3. To cut or force out with or as with 
a gouge; to push out (a person's eye) with the 
thumb, 1800. b. To force out the eye of (a 
person). Also absol. 1785. 4. U.S. to cheat, 


impose upon. Also absol. 1875. 
3. b. When they had gotten hím on his back, one 
gouged him like Yankee 1827. 4. He's regularly 
uged me in that ere horsehair spekilation B. 
ARTE. Hence Gou'ger, one who gouges (senses 


3,4). 

\\Goujat (guza). 1776. [Fr.] A soldier's boy. 

Goujeers, goujeres: see GO0DYRAR. 

Goulan(d, var. gollan(d: see GOWAN. 

Goulard (gulü-id). 1800. [f. Thomas 
Goulard, a French surgeon.) In full, Goulard's 
extract or G. water; à solution of subacetate of 
lead, used as a lotion in cases of inflamma- 
tion. 

Goulash (gülaf) 1900. [- Magyar 
gulydshüs, f. gulyás herdsman + Mús meat.) 
1. A highly-seasoned stew of beef or veal and 
vegetables. 2. Contract Bridge. A re-deal bo- 
fore which each player arranges his cards in 
suits and order of value 1927. 

Gour, var. of GAUR; obs. f. GIAQUR. 

llGoura (gü*rà). 1855, [Native name.] A 
genus of large crested pigeons inhabiting New 
Guinea and adjacent islands; one of these. 

Gourd (gó*ad, gü*ad). ME. l- AFr. gurde 
(William of Wadington), (O)Fr. gourde, repr. 
ult. L. cucurbita (Columella, Pliny).]. 1. The 
large fleshy fruit of the trailing or climbing 
plants of the N.O, Cucurbitacem; spec. the 
fruit of Lagenaria vulgaris, used as n. vessel 
when dried and hollowed out. tb. Wild g. = 
CoLocyNTH —1560, 2. A plant of this order; 
esp. Lagenaria vulgaris, the bottle-gourd, 
Bitter g. = CotocyTH. ME. Also franaf. 
3. The shell of the fruit dried and excavated, 
used as a water-bottle, float, rattle, etc, 1024. 
4. transf. ta. A bottle or cup 1583, b. = 
CvcunBIT! 1, —1683. 

2. And the Lord God prepared a gourde, and 
made it to come vp ouer Jonah BIBLE (Genev.) 
Jonah 4:6, 4. b. Distill this liquor in a glasse g. 


FRENCH. à 
Comb.: &.-pear, a pear shaped like à g. (L. pirum 
cucurbilinum); -shell = sense 3; -tree, the cala- 


bash-tree (see CALABASH); -worm, a name for the 
fluke, and for the segments of the tapeworm, from 
the likeness to the seeds of the g. 

fGourd*. 1545. [- OFr. gourd swindle, 
*fourberie'.] A kind of false dice -1610, 

Gou:rdy, a. 1540. [- OFr. gourdi, swollen, 
pa. pple. of gourdir (mod. s'engourdir) &well.] 
ti. Stuffed out. Parson. 2. Farriery. Swollen 
in the legs. ?Obs. 1704. Hence Gou-rdiness. 

Gourmand (gü*amànd, lgurman). 1491. 
I- (O)Fr. gourmand, of unkn. origin.] 

A. adj. Gluttonous; fond of eating 1530, 

The insatiable and gurmand throate SIR T. 
Nort. 

B. sb. t1. A glutton; also fig. -1092. 2. A 
judge or devotee of good eating. In this 
sense often as Er- ond, fat Apiclys B. JOS, 2 

1. That great gourmond, fa iciys B. 22 
Their table is always good, for the Landgrave is a 


GOURMET 


G. CHESTERF. So dGourmaod v. to eat greedily. 
Gou-rmandism, love of good fare. 

Gourmet (gurme). 1820. [Fr. gourmet 
(earlier pl. grommes) twine-merchant's assis- 
tant, wine-taster, infi. in sense by GOURMAND.] 
A connoisseur in eating and A 

Gournard, gournit, obs. ff. GURNARD. 

Gout (gaut), sb.* ME. [~ OFr. goute (mod. 
goutte) drop, gout :- L, gutta drop, in med.L. 
applied to diseases attributed to a defluxion 
of humours. ] 

I. 1. A constitutional disease occurring in 
paroxysms, usually hereditary and in male 
subjects; characterized by painful inflamma- 
tion of the smaller joints, esp. that of the 
great toe, and the deposition of sodium urate 
in the form of chalk-stones; it often spreads 
to the larger joints and the internal organs. 
a, With a and pl.: orig. perh. an affection of 
a particular joint; later = a fit of the disease, 
or simply, the disease itself. b. sing. only 
(often the g.) ME. 12. A disease in hawks, 
ete.; esp. a hard swelling on the feet —1600. 
3. A disease in wheat, caused by the larva of 
the gout-fly (see g.-fly) 1828. 

1. a. In foote and hand A grievous g. tormented 
him full sore SPENSER. 

II. 1. A drop, esp. of blood. Later, usually: 
A large splash or clot. 1503, 2. A spot of 
S resembling a drop. (Cf. GOUTTE Her.) 
1833. 

EARS. Combs: dy, the tf (Chios Cant 

^ Comb.: g.-! ie 8 us 
or lineata) UE ree causes the g. in wheats 
-Stone = CHALK-8STONE; -weed, -wort, the 
plant Agopodium podagraria, 

Gout (gaut), sb.* ME. [Sense 1 var. of 
Gore; sense 2 prob. aphetic f. Fr. égout 
sewer, etc.) fl. 1A flow of water. Only ME. 
MS channel for water; a sluice; a culvert 
1598. 

Godt (gi). 1586. [Fr., earlier goust :- L. 
gustus taste. Cf. Gust sb.*, GUSTO.] = TASTE, 
in various senses. 

Goutify (gau-tifoi), v. 1749, [GOUT sb.! + 
-FY.] To make gouty, afflict with gout. 

Goutish (gau-tif), a. ME. (f. GOUT sb.* + 
8H^.] a. Somewhat gouty; predisposed to 
gout. b. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
gout 1700. 

llGoutte (gat). ME. [Fr.] Her. A small 
drop-shaped figure (of specified tincture), 
used as a 5 

Goutté, goutty, Her., vars. of GurTÉ. 

Gouty (gau-ti), a. ME. [f. GOUT sb. + -v*.] 
l. Affected with, or subject to, gout. Also 
fig. tb. Of a horse’s legs: Swollen -1577. 2. 
Of, p to, or of the nature of, gout 
1615. b. Used during a fit of gout 1733. c. 
Having a tendency to produce gout 1802. 3. 
transf. and fig. Swollen or bulging; fknotty 
1505. 14. Of land: Boggy —1790. 

1. A man aged and gowtie 1581. 2. G. Matter 
1724, concretions 1846. A g. diathesis M. PATTI- 
SON. b. My g. shoes BP. BERKELEY. c. G. wines 
im or &--stem (ase), pea Men 

dansonia gregorii). ence "ul 
adv. Gowtiness, tendency to gout (lit. and fg. 
Gouwtyish a. somewhat g. 

Gouv-: see Gov-. 

IGouvernante (guvernant). 1716. [Fr., 
fem. pr. pple. of gouverner GOVERN]. ti. A 
female ruler —1772. 2. A housekeeper (rare) 
1772. b. A chaperon or duenna 1716. c. A 
governess 1781. 

2. a. Rousseau. .crossed the country with his 
8g. H. WALPOLE 

Govern (go'vəm), v. ME. [~ OFr. governer 
(mod. gouverner) :- L. gubernare steer, di- 
rect, rule — Gr. xvgepváv steer.) 1. trans. To 
rule with authority, esp. with that of a 
sovereign; to direct and control the actions 
and affairs of (a people, etc.), whether des- 
potically or constitutionally; to regulate the 
affairs of (a body of men). Also absol. 2. To 
sway, influence; to direct, guide, or regulate 
ME. tb. To prevail over. Saks. 3. intr. To 
hold sway, prevail, have decisive influence 
1596. 14. trans. To administer, manage, or- 
der -1741. 15. To attend to; esp. to tend in 
respect to health —1680. t6. To work or 
manage (a ship, etc.) —1697. 17. To control 
the working of; to regulate —1807. 8. To hold 
in check, curb, bridle 1513, 9. To constitute a 
law or rule for; esp. in Law, to serve in deter- 

mining or deciding (a case) 1818. 10. Gram- 
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mar. To require (a noun or pronoun) to be in 
a particular case, or a verb to be in a certain 
mood; to be necessarily followed by (a 
particular case or mood) 1530. 

1. She must..gouerne the maides, and keepe 
them at their woorke B. GooaE. Those that think 
must g. those that toil GOLDSM. absol. The king 
reigned, but his ministers governed May. 2. 
Ordinary Minds are wholly governed by their 
Eyes and Ears STEELE. He ly ^ to g. the 
events KINGLAKE. 3. Let it be as 


ie 
tGouvernail. ME. [- OFr. governail (mod. 
gouvernail) := L. jum, pl, gubernacu- 
la rudder, f. ; see prec] 1. A 
rudder; also, steering -1561, 2. Government; 
authority. (In early use often pl.) -1597. b. 
Management; also, tending (of plants, 
wounds) —1590. c. Behaviour; rule of con- 
duct —1598. 

Governance (go-vornins). ME. [- OFr. 
governance (mod. gouvernance); see GOVERN, 
-ANCE.] 1. The action or manner of govern- 
ing (see the vb.); the fact that (a person, etc.) 
governs. b. Control ME. te. The state of 
being governed —1590. 2. The office, func- 
tion, or power of governing ME.; tgovern- 
ing person or body ~1643. +3. Method of 
management, system of regulations —1660, 
14. Mode of living, behaviour, demeanour. 
tb. Wise self-command —1600. 

1. Goddes gouvernaunce UDALL, b. An Irascible 
spirit under no great g. 1789. 2. To han the 

uernance of hous and lond CHAUCER. 3. Of the 

oundation, Erection, and. G. of Hospitals R. 
COKE. 4. b. In him is bountee, wisdom, gover- 
naunce CHAUCER. 80 fGo-vernancy (in sense 2). 

tGo'vernante. 1639. Anglicized f. GOUVER- 
NANTE, q.v. —1823, 

TGoverneress. ME. [- OFr. governeresse, 
fem. of governeor; see GOVERNOR, -ESS'.] A 
female governor; = GOVERNESS, in various 
senses —1652. 

Governess (go-vounés), sb. 1483. (Shortened 
f. prec.] 1. A woman who governs; a female 
ruler. Obs. exc. as nonce-use. t Also fig. 1700. 
2. tA woman who has charge of a person, 
esp. of a child 1771; a female teacher; now 
chiefly, one so employed in a private house- 
hold. (The current use.) 1712. 3. The wife of 
a Governor. Obs. exc. joc. 1697. Comb. g- 
car, -cart, a light two-wheeled vehicle with 
seats at the sides only. Hence Go-verness 
v. to learn one's living as a g. 

Governing (gv-vəmin), ppl. a. 1635. (f. 
GOVERN v. + -ING*.] That governs, in senses 
of the vb, 

G. body: the body of managers ofa hospital, 
public school, etc. Hence Go-verningly adv. 

tGo-vernless, a. 1621. [f. GOVERN v. + -LEss.] 
SENS Eo DNE EM 

e ends of many dissolute and g. perso! 

SIR T. BROWNE. s " " " 
governement (mod. gouvernement), t. governer; 
-MENT.] 1. The action of 
governing (see the vb.); spec. the action of 
ruling and directing the affairs of a state 
1566. 12. The manner in which one's action 
is governed; movements, demeanour; regi- 
men —1612; conduct; discretion —1639. 3. 
The office or function of governing; autho- 
rity to govern 1684; fan appointment as 
governor 1769. 14. Period of rule, tenure of 
office 1064. 5. The portion of country ruled 
over by a governor. Also, occas., the territory 
united under a common rule, as a kingdom, 
ete. 1603. 6. Form or kind of Polity 1553. 
7. The governing power 
body of persons charged with the duty of 
governing; in England esp. the ministry or 
administration 1702. 8. Grammar. The influ- 
ence of one word over another in dete: 
the case of a noun or pronoun or the mood of 
aime aetine ta Bi 

» The g. of the ie BUTLER. The business of 
g. is to promote yes of the society by 
Punishing and rewarding BENTHAM. 3. The G. I 


GOWN 


cast vpon my brother SHAKS. 6. Phr, 
political, church or ecclesiastical g., Eier 
oligarchical, republican g.; episcopal, presbyterian 
g. 7. The Liberal G. Durr. The United States 
g. JEVONS. In America people usually speak of. 
the President and his ministers as the *adminis- 
tration’, not as the ‘government’ BRYOE, 8, 
Adverbs have no g. 1762. 


governor- 
residence; 


or to the g. of a country, etc. Governmerntally 
adv. 


Governor (gpvomno1. ME, [- Ay, 
governour, OFr. governéo(u)r (mod. gou- 
verneur) :— L. gubernator; see GOVERN V., -OR 
2.] tl. A steersman, pilot, captain —1011. 
2. One who governs ME. 3. An official ap- 
pointed to govern a province, country, town, 
etc. Now the official title of the representa- 
tive of the Crown in a colony or dependency; 
also of the executive head of each of the 
United States, ME. b. The commander of a 
fortress or garrison 1647. 4, One who bears 
rule in an establishment, institution, society, 
etc. Now chiefly as an official title. ME. $5. 
The commander of a company, esp. an 
armed force —1625. t6. A tutor, esp. of a 


prince or young noble - . 7, collog. or 
slang. &. An employer 18 b. Applied by 
sons to their fathers 1827. c. A vulgar form 


of address to a man 1506. 8. Machinery. A 
self-acting contrivance for regulating the 
passage of gas, steam, water, ete., esp. in 
order to ensure an even nnd regular motion 
in a machine 18109, 9, Angling. A particular 
fly 1807. 

1. Jas, 3:4. 2. History is full, down to this day, 
of the Imbecility of kings and governors EMERSON. 
The..moral G. of the world 1817. 3. Wm. 
Penn..Governer of Pensilvania 1683, b. Thog: 
of Portsmouth CLARENDON. 5. My hopes do 
shape him for the Gouernor Oth. 11. 1. 55. 

Go-vernor-ge-neral. 1586. A governor 
who has under him deputy- or lieutenant- 
governors, as, the Governor-General of India, 
Hence Go-vernor-ge-neralship. 

Governorship (»'voinoaflp). 1044, |f. 
GOVERNOR + -surr.] 1. The office of a 
governor 1658. 2. The exercise or tenure of 
thís office. 

Gowan (gau'ün). Sc. and n. dial, 1570. 
(prob. alt. of (dial.) gollan (x1y) ranunculus, 
caltha, chrysanthemum, which is prob. rel. 
to gold in MaRIGOLD.] A name for various 
yellow or white field flowers, esp. the Com: 

on Daisy (Bellis perennis). 
oa d p Sae white and bonie BURNS. 
Hence dio vraned ppl. a., Gorwany a. covt 
wi 'owans. 

Gow die" Se. dial. 1810. [Local pronune. 
of GOLDY.] The fish Callionymus lyra. 

Gowk (gauk), sb. Orig. Sc. and n. n 
ME. {~ ON. gaukr = ON. géac, OFris., X 
gük, OHG. gouh (G. gauch cuckoo, Cie 
Gme. *gaukaz, of imit. origin] 1. p 
cuckoo. 2. A half-witted person; a fool 1609. 

Gowk, v. rare. 1513. [Of unkn. origin. 
Cf. GAWK v.] intr. To stare foolishly- = 

Gowl (gaul), v. Chiefly Sc. and n. dui Ie 
[- ON. gaula, perh. f. root *gau- s tb 
But cf. Yowr.] intr. To howl, yell; CUR 
whine. Also /ransf. of the wind. 

Gowl sb. a howl, a yell, a loud cry. Td 

Gown (gaun), sb. ME. [- OFr. Dn 
gon(n)e :- late L. gunna fur LEAN LA 
Byz. Gr. yoĉva fur, fur-lined garment s d 
loose flowing upper garment; esp. ne the 
use, a woman’s garment fitting close T 
upper part of the body with flowing Sl NIGHT: 
Frock ME. 12. = DREssING-gown, f the 
Gown —1778. 3. Used as the eae DE 
Roman toga. Hence: ‘The dress o! ‘one às 
(J.). ME. 4. A more or less flowing magi 
worn: a. by an alderman, a judge OME. b. 
strate; also collect. the magistracy ofession; 
by members of the legal or clerical pr‘ the 
hence the profession itself, and co! 
members of it 1564; c. by aes 
versity 1665. 5. collect. sing. 
members of a university; opp. to 
only without article) 1659. 


GOWNSMAN 


1, The Queene..hath bespoke herself a new 
gowne Pepys. 2. I came down..in my g. and 
slippers DE FOR, 3. He Mars deposed, arms 
to gowns made yield DRYDEN. 4. a. The Maire 
and Aldermen, cled in long gownys ‘of skarlet 
1486, b. The Cut-throat Sword and clamorous 
G. shall jar DRYDEN. I have now taken the g. 
[i.e. holy orders] $784. Comb. &.-boy, a boy be- 
longing to a scholastic foundation, e.g. that of the 
Charterhouse. Hence Gown », trans. to dress in a 
g.; intr. (for refl.) to put on a g. Gowned ppl. a. 
dressed in a g.; in g. war, warfare waged in the 
law-courts (COWLEY). 

Gownsman (gau-nzmin). Also gown- 
man. 1579. [f. GOWN sb. + MAN; cf. craft(s)- 
man, etc.] TÉ. An adult Roman, SIR T. 
NonrH. 2. One wearing the gown, or “dress 
of peace’; a civilian 1607. 3. One who 
wears à gown: a. as a lawyer, barrister, or 
judge 1627; b. as a clergyman (now rare) 
1641; c. as a member of a University (often 
opp. to townsman) 1605. 

2. It was rather a military spirit than that of 
the gownman BURKE. 3. a. A gownman's lie 


1735. 

Gozzard (gozüid). ME. [repr OE. 
*güshierde; see GOOSE, HERD sb.*] One who 
takes care of geese. 

Graafian (gra-fiin), a. 1841. [f. R. de 
Graaf, a Dutch anatomist (1641-73) + -IAN.] 
Anat. In G. follicle, vesicle, one of the small 
sacs in the ovary of mammals in which the 


ova are matured. 

Grab (grab), sb. Anglo-Ind. 1680. [= 
Arab. gurdb galley.) A large coasting- 
vessel, built with a prow and usually two- 
masted; used in the East. 

Grab (grieb), sb. 1777. If. GRAB v.] 1. 
A quick sudden clutch, grasp, or attempt to 
seize 1824. b. The action or practice of grab- 
bing 1883. 2. The thing grabbed. Sc. 1777. 
3. One who grabs; a resurrectionist, a catch- 
poll, ete. 10bs. 1823. 4. A mechanical device 
for clutching or gripping objects; esp. one 
for withdrawing drills, etc. from artesian and 
other wells 1875. 5. A children’s game at 
cards, 

Comb.: &.-bag (U.S. at fancy fairs), a bag con- 
taining various articles, into which one may dip 
on gyment of a certain sum; also fig.; -game, a 
mode of stealing, in which one of several confede- 
Tates grabs the money at stake in a dispute and 


runs off, 

Grab (greb), v. 1589. [- MLG., MDu. 
grabben, f. *grab-, perh. modification of the 
base of GRIP v.', GRIPE v.', GROPE v.] 1. trans. 
To grasp or seize suddenly and eagerly; 
hence, to appropriate unscrupulously. 2. 
To capture or arrest 1800. 3. intr. To make a 
grab at (U.S. for) 1852. Hence Gra:bber, 
one who or that which grabs; esp. in (or short 
for) land-grabber, used chiefly in Ireland 
for one who takes a holding from which 
another has been evicted. 

Grabble (grab'], v. 1579. [prob. = Du., 
LG. grabbeln scramble for a thing, frequent. 
of grabben; see prec., -LE 3.) 1. intr. To feel 
or search with the hands, to grope about. 
Also trans. 2. intr. To sprawl or tumble 
about on all-fours 1736. 13. trans. To handle 
rudely or roughly —1790. 4. To seize 1796. 

1, Thou must stoop. . And g. for't [gold] in 
ground SHIRLEY. 

Gra'bby. slang. 1868. [Of unkn. origin.] 
An infantryman. 

Grace (gréis), sb. ME. [- OFr. grace (mod. 
grâce) — L. gratia, f. gratus pleasing; cf. 
GnaTEFUL.] 

I. 1, Attractiveness, charm; now usually, the 
charm belonging to elegance of proportions, 
or (esp.) ease and refinement of movement, 
Action, or expression. b. Becomingness, 
creditable aspect. Hence, a bad, an il 
9. an unbecoming appearance. 1586. cC. 
Hence, with a good g., with a show of willing- 
hess; with a bad or ill g., ungraciously 1754. 
2. An attractive or pleasing quality or fea- 
ture ME. tb. An ornament -1700. €. An 
attitude, etc. adopted with a view to grace 
1007. 3. Mus. An embellishment consisting 
w additional notes introduced into vocal or 
E trumental music, not essential to the 
ipa nony or melody 1657. 4. Myth, One of 
he sister goddesses (= L. Gratiæ, Gr. 
Xápres) regarded as the bestowers of beau! 
and charm, and portrayed as women of ex- 
Quisite beauty. Usually spoken of (after 
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Hesiod) as three in number, Aglaia, Thalia, 
and Euphrosyne. 1579. 5. The graces: a game 
cm with hoops and pairs of slender rods 
1. G., indeed, is beauty in action DISRAELI. b. 
Henry. .retired with a good g. from an impossible 
ition FROUDE. 2. Graces of Mind and Person 
UCHARDSON. c. Old Sir Pitt..chuckled at her 
airs and graces THACKERAY. 4. Euphrosyne.. 
Whom lovely Venus, at a birth, With two sister 
Graces more, To ivy-crownéd Bacchus bore MILT. 
II. Favour. 1, Favour or its manifestation 
(now only on the part of a superior); favour 
or goodwill, as dist. from right or obliga- 
tion, as the ground of a concession. Rather 
arch. ME. 2. The condition or fact of being 
favoured 1463. 3, An instance of favour; an 
exceptional fayour, a privilege, a 
tion (now only Hist.) ME. 4. In University 
use. a. fOrig., a dispensation from some of 
the statutable conditions required for a de- 
gree. Hence b. Leave of Congregation to 
take a degree. €. Other decrees of the Gov- 
erning Body, being very often dispensations 
from the permanent statutes. d. In mod. 
use, the permission which a candidate for a 
degree is required to obtain from his College 
or Hall. ME. t5. Hap, luck, or fortune (good 
or bad) -1591. 6. Theol., ete. a, The free and 
unmerited favour of God ME. Hence, The 
source of grace, God. Al's Well 1. iii. 226. b. 
The divine influence which operates in men 
to regenerate and sanctify, and to impart 
strength to endure trial and resist tempta- 
tion ME. c. The condition of one who is 
under such influence ME. d. An individual 
virtue or excellence, divine in its origin ME. 
Also transf. 7. Favour shown by granting a 
delay, or immunity from penalty during a 
specified period 1711. b. Comm. Days of 
grace, the period (in England 3 days) allowed 
by law for the payment of a bill of exchange, 
after the expiration of the term for which it 
is drawn. Similarly, the period allowed for 
payment of a premium of insurance or the 
like, after the date at which it is said to be 
due. 1731. 8. Mercy, clemenoy; hence, par- 
don. Now rare or arch. ME. 9. A courtesy- 
title now given only to a duke, a duchess, or 
an archbishop. Formerly used in addressing 
a king or queen. (Usu. written with capital.) 


1500. 
1. The marks of g. which Elizabeth. .shewed to 


Scorr. Phr. By the g. of God (tr. 
i Det Bé). appended to the formal statement 


woman 


Ezpectative g. ( 
Tn. i. 146. 6. a. Doctrines of g.: 
d esp. to the doctrines of election, redestina- 
fon, ote; ere tud i without waich he g 
and fal I. 
or justifica ion cannot be received. Sufficient g.: 


ders the soul capable of 
Lope oe i fom 


7 i um the end er 
La maf. 

. in him, he blushes 
Bot ett 4 that lies In Plants 
the g. (to do some- 

: orig., a year as 

fat the 


eficent is given. c. Phr. To 
I think pA 


col 
ther his living or his fellowship. 
he must resign eli his living or E. n 


Phr. Fer 
Ywoop. Phr. Act of g.: 
a and general pardon, gran 


(Till rasa ie pl. in sing. sense; 
pA prayer 
pee IN, or rendering thanks after, a meal 


SHUT 'outh came forward. .and pronounced the 
ancient form of g. before m: EMERSON. 
Comb.: g.-hoop, ‘a hoop used in playing the 
game called Hie - goes 3; t-term, 
f the uired. r 
which esldenco was customarily dispensed with. 
Grace (gré's), v. ME. [In sense 1 — OFr. 
thank; in other senses f. prec.] fl. 


frs. To thank. ME. only. 12. To show 


GRADATE 


favour to; to countenance ~1626, 13. To en- 
dow with (heavenly) grace —1701. 4. To 
adorn, embellish, set off 1586; Mus, to add 
grace-notes, cadenzas, eto., to 1059. 5. To 
confer honour or dignity upon; also, to do 
honour or credit to 1585. tb. To name 
honourably. Mint. t6. To gratify, delight 
-1703. 7. To address by the title, ‘your 
CE ie lett nothing yed 

e left noi unassayed. .to g. his friend 
SIDNEY. 5. Pleas't a Highnesse, Li] g. ve with 


Also fig. 
Graced (gré'st), ppl. a. 1593. [f. GRACR 8b. 
orv. + -Ep.] Endowed with grace; favoured; 


having a grace or graces; embellished, eto. 
A well Face Actor SHAKS. Their well g. 
speech BACON. 


fourmes of 

Gi (gré'stül) a. ME. [f. GRACE sb. + 
-FUL.] fi. Full of divine grace —1011. 12. 
Favourable. Ant. d Cl. 11. ii. 60. 3. Pos- 
sessed of pleasing or attractive qualities; 
now usually, elegant in form, proportions, 
action, ete. (see GRACE sb. T. 1) 1586, 

1. Wint. T. v. 1. 171. 3. A fine queint gracefull 
and excellent fashion SHAKS, A g. speaker upon any 
subject CLARENDON. A g. dome STANLEY. Hence 
Graceful-ly adv., -ness. 

Graceless (gré^slés), a. ME. |f. GRAOR 
sb. + -LESS,] 1. Not in a state of grace, un- 
regenerate; hence depraved, wicked ME.; 
wanting sense of propriety 1508. Also absol, 
12. Lacking favour —1579. +3. Merciless, un- 
feeling —1058. 4. Wanting grace, charm, or 
elegance, unlovely 1638. 
iee zealots et The 3 Wa AX. 3. 

grace of a celes face M ie com- 
position is g. 18847 Graceless-ly adv., -ness. 

Gracile (gra-sil), a. 1623. [- L. gracilis 
slender.) Slender, thin, lean, ‘|Recently 
misused (through association w. grace) for: 
Gracefully slender. Hence Graciclity, g. 
state; slenderness, leanness. 

Graciosity (gre!fig-siti). 1477. [- Fr. gra- 
cieuselé or late L. gratiosilas; see GRACIOUS, 
-ITy,] Graciousness, 

Gracioso (gre'fió"so; in Sp. grapió-so). 


1650. [Sp.; = Gracious a.) fl. A court 
favourite —1070. 2. The buffoon of Sp. 
comedy 1749. 

Gracious (gré^fos), a. ME. [= OFr. 
gracious. (mod. ) = L, gratiosus, f. 
gratia; see GRACE, -OUB.] fi. Enjoying 
favour; acceptable, popular. Const. to, 


with. -1821. 2, Having pleasing qualities. 
Somewhat arch. or poet. ME. tb. Attractive; 
also, graceful, elegant —1049, 3, Charao- 
terized by or exhibiting kindness or courtesy. 
Now rare (chiefly poet). ME. 4. Con- 
descendingly kind, indulgent and beneficent 
to inferiors. Now only of exalted personages, 
or playful or sarcastic. ME. 5. Of the Deity, 
Christ, the Virgin Mary: Disposed to show 
grace, merciful, benignant ME. b. ellipt. for 
God (in exclams.) 1713, t6. Godly, pious, re- 
generate —1757. 17. Happy, fortunate —1611. 

18. Given by way of indulgence or mercy 
71726. 

2. A Citle, to the sight most gratious 1601. G. 
vid Gee Monn, d. Sir Lancelot. -Waa g: tO 
all ladies TENNYSON, 4. The g. Intentions of his 
sovereign BURKE. aster MACAULAY. 


A g. mi 
Ovaee he shadow of Thy gratious. Wing 1035. 
Under the shadow ot Y Gracious mal. oe 


Gracious 
fresh Horses, And g. be the issue SHAKS. Hence 
Gra:cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Grackle (gre-k'D. 1772. [Anglicized f. 


Gracula generic name, a mod.L. fem. cor- 
resp. to L. graculus jackdaw.) 1. A name for 
various birds included in em REP Trees] 
. Angling. Name of an ai y . 
2: Crackle. a w restricted to members of 
the families Sturnidæ (starling) belonging to the 
Old World, and J belonging to the New. . 
In the New World the name G. has ‘been applied 
to several species of the genera Scol hagus and 
wiscalus, . . The best known are the Rusty G., 8. 
ferrugineus. and Q. purpureus, the Purple G. or 
Crow-Blackbird 1893. 
Gradate (gridé!-t), v. 1753. [Back-forma- 
tion f. ELS 1. To D or WD to 
ass by imperceptible grades from one tone 
bes shade to another; to shade off. Also absol. 
2. trans. To arrange in steps or grades. 


GRADATIM 


TOnly in pass. 1869. 3. Chem. (1U.S. only.) 
"To bring to a certain strength or grade of 
concentration’ (Webster); ‘to concentrate as 
by evaporation’ (Funk). 

d Rd Shades, which g. or go off by degrees 


liGradatim  (grádé'tim), adv. 1583. [L. 
gradatim by degrees, f. gradus step.] Step by 
step, gradually. 

Gradation  (grüde'fJon) 1538. [- L. 
gradatio, t, gradus step; see GRADE, -ATION. 
Cf. Fr. gradation.] tl. The process of ad- 
vancing step by step —1750. 2. A series of 
successive stages in & process or course. 
TObs. 1549. 3. pl. Steps, progressive move- 
ments; stages of transition 1599. ł4. pl. 
Arrangements resembling a flight of steps 
—1802. 5. A scale or series of degrees; the 
fact or condition of including or being ar- 
ranged in a series of degrees 1077. 6. pl. 
Degrees of rank, merit, intensity, etc. 1605. 
7. The action of arranging in steps or grades. 
WHEWELL. 8. a. Rhet. = CLIMAX 1. Obs. 
1538. tb. Logic. = SoRITES (rare) 1727. +9. 
Alch. Exaltation —1041. 10. Fine Arts. a. 
Painting. An insensible passing from one 
colour or shade to another 1727. b. Mus. ‘A 
diatonic ascending or descending succession 
of chords’ (Brande) 1842, 11. Philol. = 
ABLAUT; also, a modification resulting from 
ablaut 1870. 

2. The regular g. of civil honours GIBBON. 5. A g. 
of ranks in society HT. MARTINEAU. 6. Who 
enumerate the gradations between insect and 
man 1793, 10. a, What curvature is to lines, g. is 
to shades and colours RUSKIN. Hence Gra 
tional a. pertaining to, or characterized by, g. 

Gradatory (gré"dátori sb. 1070. [= 
med.L. *, jum, var. of gradatarium 
(Du Cange) flight of steps, f. gradatio; see 
GRADATION, -ORY'.] A flight of steps, esp. 
from the cloisters to the choir of a church. 

Gradatory (gré!-ditori), a. 1703. (f. 
GRADATION + -ORY*] 1. Proceeding by 
steps or grades (rare). 2. Adapted for step- 
ping; said of the extremities of a quadruped 
which are adapted for ordinary progression 
on dry land 1842. 

Grade (gré'd), sb. 1511. [- L. gradus step, 
or Fr. grade.] tl. Math. A degree; the 90th 
part of a right angle or quadrant —1593. 2. 
A step or stage in a process; rarely spec. à 
step in preferment 1796. 3. A degree in the 
scale of rank, dignity, proficiency, etc. 1808; 
& number of persons holding the same posi- 
tion in the scale; a class 1827. 4. A degree of 
comparative quality or value; a class of 
things of the same quality or value 1833. 5. 
Path. Degree of intensity (of a disease) 1803. 
6. A result of cross-breeding, a hybrid. Also 
attrib. 1796. 7. Zool. A group of animals 
presumed to have branched from the 
common stem at about the same point of its 
development 1877. 8. Philol. The position 
occupied in an ablaut-series by a particular 
vowel or form of a root 1891. 9, U.S. = 
GRADIENT sb. 1835. b. An inclined portion of a 
railway or road. Also DOWN G., UP G. 1883. 
€. U.S. local. In mining districte: A portion 
of road 1877. 10. Of a surface: Degree of 
altitude; level (rare) 1851. 


Comb.: &.-crossing (U.S.), a place where a road 
and a railway, or two railways cross each other at. 
the same level; g. school = graded school (see 
GRADED ppl. a.). 

Grade (gré/d), v. 1563. (f. GRADE sb.) fl. 
trans. To admit to a (specified) degree. 
Foxx. 2. To arrange in grades or classes; to 
class; to sort; to determine the grades or 
degrees of 1659. b. To blend so as to affect 
the grade of 1889. 3. trans. To reduce (the 
line of a road, railway, or canal) to levels or 
practicable gradients 1835. 4. Stock-breeding. 
"To cross with some better breed 1887. 5. Philol. 
In pass.: To be altered by gradation or ab- 
laut 1887. 6. To cut (steps) at regular inter- 
vals 1896. 7. intr. To pass imperceptibly 
from one grade into another. Also down, up, 
off. 1903. 

Graded (gré'-déd), ppl. a. 1840. [f, GRADE 
sb. and v. + -ED.] 1. Formed like a flight of 
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steps 1850. 2. Divided according to grades of 
rank, quality, etc. 1859. 3. Of a road, etc.: 
See GRADE v. 3. 4. Of cattle: Improved by 


1887. 
2. Graded school (chiefly U.S.): *a school divided 
into departments..in which the pass 
from the lower de] nts to the higher as they 


advance in education’ (Cent. Diet.). 

*Gradely (gré'-dli), a. Now only dial. (ME. 
grayply, graydely — ON. greidligr, f. greiór 
GRAITH a.; see -LY*.] 1. Of persons, their 
actions, etc.: Decent, respectable, worthy; 
occas. of a girl, comely. Also ‘regular’, 
thorough (dial.) 1746. b. predicatively. Well 
in health 1851. 2. Of things: Excellent, suit- 
able, handsome ME, ; real, proper (dial.) 18. .. 
So Gra'dely adv. tpromptly; carefully, 
exactly; properly; really; well. 

Grader (grédoi). 1808. [f. GRADE v. + 
-ER*.] 1. One who grades 1870. 2. A machine 
for grading 1868. 

Gradient (gré^diént). 1041. [- gradient-, 
pres. ppl. stem of L. gradi walk, f. gradus 
step; see -ENT. As sb. prob. f. grade with end- 
ing suggested by salient; not connected with 


adj.] 

A. adj. 1. Of animals: Walking, ambulant. 
2. Of a railway line: Rising or descending by 
regular degrees of inclination. (Only in 
Dicts.) 

B. sb. Of a road or railway: Amount of in- 
clination to the horizontal 1835, b. A portion 
of a way not level (Webster). 2. transf. The 
proportional amount of rise or fall of the 
barometer or thermometer in passing from 
one region to another 1870. 3. Math. A 
rational integral function of a number of 
quantics of assigned weights, which is of one 
degree and one weight throughout (Prof. 
Elliott) 1887. 

2. A g. of 4 means that over a distance of 60 
nautical miles, the barometer rises yz or vx of an 
inch HUXLEY. 

Gradin, gradine' (gré'-din, grádi-n). 1834. 
[- It. gradino, dim. of grado step; cf. Fr. 
gradin (XV1).] 1. One of a series of low steps 
or seats raised one above the other. 2, A 
shelf or ledge at the back of an altar 1877. 

Gradine* (gradi-n). 1860. [- Fr. gradine.) 
A toothed chisel used by sculptors. 

Grading (gré'-din), vbl. sb. 1835. [f. GRADE 
v. + -ING'.] The action of GRADE v.; spec. 
the action or process of reducing a road to 
practicable gradients. 

\|Gradino (gradi-no). 1883. [It.: see GRA- 
DIN.) a. = GRADIN 2. b. A work of painting 
or sculpture to ornament the gradin of an 
altar. 

Gradual (gre-diual), sb. 1563. [- med.L. 
graduale, n. of gradualis used subst.; see 
next, and cf. GRAIL'.] 1. An antiphon sung 
between the Epistle and the Gospel at the 
Eucharist; it was sung at the steps of the 
altar or while the deacon was ascending 
the steps of the ambo. 2. A book of such 
antiphons 1619. 13. The steps of an altar. 
DRYDEN. 

Gradual (gre-diuál) a. 1541. [- med.L. 
gradualis, f. L. gradus step; see -AL!.] t1. Of 
or pertaining to degree; only in g. difference = 
difference in degree —1658. 12. Arranged in, 
or admitting of, degrees or gradation —1712. 
3. Of a process: Taking place by degrees; ad- 
vancing step by step. Of a slope: Gentle. 
1692. b. poet. Tapering; sloping gradually; 
moving or changing gradually 1739. c. 
quasi-adv. (poet.) 1736. 

3. Isabel By g. decay from beauty fell KEATS. b. 
Thy dewy fingers draw The g. dusky veil COLLINS. 
Ex distant view, That g. fades G. WHITE. 


Phr. G. : fifteen ims (120-134) each 
of which is entitled in the A.V. ‘Song of Degrees’, 
in R.V. 'Song of Ascents', in the Vulgate Canti. 


Gas LXX 6% dvaBadpav, Hence 
Gradualism (gre-divaliz’m). 1835. (f. 


GRADUAL a. + -ISM.] The principle or method 
of gradual as opp. to immediate change, 
e.g. in the abolition of slavery. 

Graduality (grediuje-liti). 1646. [In 
Xvi — med.L. gradualitas, f. gradualis; see 
GRADVAL, -ITY. In later use directly from the 
Eng. adj.] The quality or condition of being 


gradual. 


GRADUATOR 


Gradually (gre-diuáli, græ-dz'uăli), ady, 
1046. [f. GRADUAL a. + -LYi.] fl. In respect 
of degree —1701. 12. In a graduated scale; 
by degrees of rank, eto. 1755. 3, Little by 
dae 1046. m 

. You must understand it g.. .a. 

DE Fou. g little at à time 

Graduate (græ-diu,čt). 1479. [- med.L, 
graduatus, pa. pple. (used subst.) of graduari 
GRADUATE v.; see -ATE', -ATE'.] 

A. pa. pple. and ppl. a. 1. Admitted to or 
holding a University degree. Obs. exc. ag 
attrib. use of the sb. 1494. 2, Arranged by 
steps or degrees (now rare) 1628. 

2. The starry ranks. .In g. scale of might 1855, 

B. sb. 1. One who has obtained a degree 
from a University, college, etc. In U.S, 
occas.: A pupil who has completed a school 
course, 1470, 2. transf. ^ proficient in an art, 
etc. (now rare) 1582. 3. A graduated cup, 
tube, or flask; & measuring glass used by 
apothecaries and chemists; the quantity this 
holds 1883. 4. attrib. 1895. 

2. Your gradiate in the schoole of warre 1642, 4. 
G, members of the University (mod.). 

Graduate (gra-diu,e't), v. 1588, [7 graduat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. graduari take a de- 
greo, f. gradus degree; see -ATE'.] 

I. 1. trans. To admit to a University degree. 
Now rare exc. U Also fig. 12. Of anac- 
quirement, etc.: To qualify (a person) for a 
degree or as a proficient in an art, etc. —1829. 
3. intr. To take a University degree 1807; also 
transf. to qualify (as); also, to train in order 
to qualify 1829, 

1. Thence to Oxford, to be graduated HOWELL. 
3. He (Mandeville) graduated at Leyden 1808, 
tranaf. To g. as a Saint SOUTHEY. 

II. gen. 1. trans. To divide into degrees 
1594. b. To arrange in gradations; to adapt 
fo by graduating. Also inir. for refl. 1610. 
12. To improve the scale or quality of; spec, 
in Alch, to transmute (a metal, an essence) 
into one of a higher grade —1669. b. To con- 
centrate (a solution) by evaporation. So Fr. 
graduer (Littré). 1828. 3. intr. To pass by 
degrees or gradations; to change gradually; 
spec. in Geol., Bot., and Zool, 1786. 

1. The thermometer. . graduated according to the 
method of Farenheit 1748. b. The proposal tog. 
the Income-tax FAWCETT. 2. Dyars. advance 
and g. their colours with Salts SIR T. BROWNE, 3. 
‘This sandstone graduates into the inferior conglo- 
merates 1832. Carriers. .g.. into the rock-plgeon 
DARWIN. 

Graduated (grie-dinje'ted), ppl. a. 1089. 
[f. prec. + -ED'.] In senses of the vb.; esp.: 
a. Qualified 1665. b. Marked with lines to 
indicate degrees, grades, or quantities 1762. 
C. Arranged in grades or gradations; ad- 


van or proceeding by degrees 1678. 
rear ie G., taxation MILL, 


b. A g. measure 1806 
privile; & 1896. Graduated, in Ornithology, mm 
the quill-feathers of the tail increase in length bY 
regular gradations BRANDE. t. 
Graduateship (grie-diu,étip). 1644. lf. 
GRADUATE sb. + -sHIP.] The period during 


which one is a graduate; the condition of 
being a graduate. 

'A tople folio, the gatherings and savings of & 
sober graduatship MILTON. t 
Graduation (greediu,é!-Jan). 1477. an 
GRADUATE v. + -ION; see -ATION.] The Mate 
of graduating. 1. a. The action of di 8 
into degrees, etc. on a graduated aon. Fue 
b. pl. Lines to indicate degrees of lai 4 
and longitude, quantity, etc, 1594. E. 
manner in which something is graduni. 
1653. 2. Arrangement in degrees Or Pao 
tions; ‘regular progression by SU "rd 
degrees' (J.) 1658. b. An elevation ij r 
grees into a higher condition; also 4 als 
concr. a degree 1643. +3. Alch., Cn ot 
The process of tempering the compositis . 
a substance, or of refining an elem S. 
metal —1683. b. Concentration by evil 


tion. Also attrib. 1839. 14. U.S. dala 
Formerly used for GRADIENT. 5. The ac. 
of receiving or conferring a Unt 
gree, or the like. Also, the core 05 
ferring di . Chiefly Se and py " m 
b. Silence [in " i 
beyo o n man. a g from nonentity towards 
tellectual being 1863. qf. GRA: 
Graduator (grediu,eitoz). 1828, I which 
DUATE v. + -0R 2.]. One who or {ha asses 
graduates. a. One who graduates 


GRADUS 


instruments, etc. b. An instrument for 
dividing any line, straight or curved, into 
small regular portions. C. A contrivance for 
concentrating a solution by rapid evapora- 
tion. 

Gradus (gré!-dis). 1764. Short for Gradus 
ad Parnassum ‘a step to Parnassus’, the L. 
title of a dictionary of prosody until recently 
used in p o schools as an aid in writing 
Latin verses. Hence applied to other similar 
works. 

attrib, A commonplace or g. epithet 1887. 

Greecian, obs. f. GRECIAN. 

ism, Grecism (gri-siz’m). 1450. [— 
^ or med.L. Grecismus, f. Grecus 
Greek; see -ISM.] fl. The Grecismus, a 12th 
c. grammatical treatise (rare). 2. An idiom, 
or other feature, belonging to the Greek 
language; esp. as used by a speaker or writer 
language 1570. 3. The Greek 
spirit or style in art, mode of thought, etoc.; 
adoption or imitation of these 1609. 

2. Milton. . has infused a great many. .Grecisms 
. „into the language of his poem ADDISON. 3. The 
singular Grecism in Shakespeare's mind RUSKIN. 

Grecize, Grecize (gri-soiz), v. 1692. [- L. 


Grecizare imitate the Greeks, f. Graecus 
Greek; see ] 1. trans. To give a Greek 
cast, char; or form to. 2. inir. To be- 


come Gre e; to adopt Greek expres- 
sions, idioms, modes of life, etc. 1840. 

Graeco-, Greco- (gri-ko), comb. f. L. Græ- 
cus GREEK, with sense ‘relating to the Greek 
settlements or states established in certain 
regions abroad’, as in Greco-Asiatic, etc., or 
‘partly Greek and partly —’, as in Greco- 
Latin, ete. 

Grecomania (gri:komé!-nid), 1800. [f 
Greco- + -MANIA.] A mania for things 
Greek. Hence Graecoma-niac. 

Greecophil (gri-kofil). 1889. [f. as prec. + 
Gr. dios; . A newspaper wd.] A 
lover of G 

Graf (graf), 1630. [G.; see GRAVE sb.'] 
German equivalent of Count and EARL. 

Graff (graf), sb.' arch, MB. [- OFr. grafe, 
grefe, (also mod.) greffe — L. graphium — Gr. 
ypaġlov, ypadeiov stylus, f. ypdbew write.) = 
(and repl. by) GRAFT sb," 1, 2. 

Graff (graf), sb.* Now Hist. 1637. (prob. 
7 MDu. grave = GRAVE sb.!] A trench serv- 
ing as a fortification; a foss or moat; rarely, 
a canal (in Holland). 
Graff (graf), sb.* 
GRAFT sb.*] 1, 
GRAFT sb.? 2, 1 
Graff (grat), v. arch. ME. [f. GRAFF sb.") 
Superseded by GRAFT v., q.v. 

Graffage (gra-féd3). dial. 1798. [perh. f. 
Gravy sb.* + HEDGE.) A railed fence at the 
Junction of two ditches, or where a ditch 
abuts on a road at right angles. 

TGraffer. 1513. [- Fr. grefier; seo GREF- 
FIER.) A notary —1015. 

lGraffito (grat,fi-to). Pl. -ti. 1851. [= It. 
fraffilo, t. graffio scratching.) A drawing or 
writing scratched on a wall or other surface, 
as at Pompeii and Rome. Also, a method of 
decoration by scratches through a super- 
cial layer of plaster, glazing, etc., on a 
ground of different colour; chiefly attrib., as 
n g.-pottery, etc. 

Grate (graft), sb.' 1483. [alt., with para- 
sitio t, of GRAFF sb.'; the transf. of meaning 
Was suggested by the similarity of shape.) 
MU shoot or scion inserted in à groove or 
slit made in another stock, so as to allow the 
toD Of the latter to circulate through the 
pen 12. A twig fit for use in grafting; & 
A on, à sucker; hence gen. a branch, plant. 
tissu fig. ~1624, 3. Surg. ‘A portion of living 
E iue transplanted from one place to another 
o the same or another organism, with a 
aso £O its adhesion or growth" (Billings); 
ba the operation or its result 1886. 4. [f. 
in, voy &. The process or product of graft- 
i £. b. The place where the scion is inserted 
cone stock. 1802, 

mb.: %.-hybrid, a plant produced by the 

pion of the cellular ‘issue or two distincts pe cles, 
sterile flows intermedia! 

Character between the Nolo "and the stock; 


"hybridism, - 
means Of a E. hybridization, hybridizing by 


1523. [perh. var. of 


GRAFT sb.* 1. 2. dial. 
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Graft (graft), sb. 1620. (- (or perh. cogn. 
W) ON. grofir action of Signing 2 Ou: 
rie f. *srab- dig; see GRAVE v.] 1. A 

earth. Often spade('s) g. 2. 

of spade for digging drains d EVE 

Graft (graft), sb. orig. U.S. slang. 1889. 
oes unkn. sorta poni. extension of dial. 

e ‘work’ of graft (cf. job).] A means of 

pe Iud nu dishonest gains or illi- 
esp. in connection with political 

municipal business. 2 d 

Graft (graft), v.' 1483, [alt. of GRAFF v.; 
See GRAFT sb.') 1. trans. To insert (a shoot 
from one tree) as a graft into another tree. 
Const. in, into, on, upon. Also transf. and 
fig. 2. absol. and intr. To insert a graft or 
grafts 1626. 3, frans. To fix a graft or grafts 
upon (a stock). Also vaguely, to perform the 
operation of grafting on (a tree), to produce 
(fruits) by grafting 1624. 4. transf. To plant, 
implant 1562. 5, Naut. To cover (a ring-bolt, 
block-strop, ete.) with a weaving of small 
cord or rope-yarns 1860. 6, Surg. To trans- 
plant (skin, tissue, ete.): cf. GRAFT sb." 3. 1868, 

1. fig. No Art can with success on 
another art SIR J. REYNOLDS. 3. G. thy pears, O 
Daphnis, the fruit thy sons shall enjoy BOWEN. 
Graft (graft), v.* orig. U.S. slang. 1903. [f. 
GRAFT sb.*) infr. To practise or make ‘graft’. 
Hence Gra‘fter. Grafting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
Grafter (gra-ftoi) 1599. [f. GRAFT v.' + 
-ER',] 1. One who grafts trees 1616. 12, The 
original tree from which a scion has been 
taken for grafting on another —1770. 3. A 
kind of hand-saw used in grafting 1884. 

2. Hen. V, 1IL v. 9. 

Grafting (gra-ftin), vbl. sb. 1483. [f. GRAFT 
v. + -ING!.) 1. The action of GRAFT v. 
2. In techn. senses: a. Naut. ‘An ornamental 
weaving of fine yarns, etc., over the strop of 
a block; or applied to the tapered ends of the 
ropes, and termed pointing’ (Smyth). b. 
Surg. The transference of a portion of skin, 
etc., to another part of the body or to another 
body 1890. c. Carpentry. ‘A scarfing or end- 
wise attachment of one timber to another" 
(Knight). d. Knitting new feet to stockings 


mixture of clay or wax and ‘oth 


Ü composition 
[oA apa and stock in grafting. 


Grahamism (gré!-miz'm). U.S. 1845. If. 
Graham + -1sM.] The vegetarian principles 
advocated by Sylvester Graham (1794-1851). 
So Gra'hamite, a follower of Graham. 

Grail! (gréll). (ME. grael ^ OFr. grael i= 
med.L. gradale, tor graduale GRADUAL sb.) = 
GRADUAL sb. 1, 2. 

Grail? (grél). Also téreal, füraal ME. 

OFr. graal, 


T Prod. gradalis dish, of unkn. origin.) 
The (Holy) Grail, the Saint Grail or SANGRAIL: 
in medieval legend, the platter used by our 
Saviour at the Last Supper, in which Joseph 
of Arimathea received the Saviour's blood 
at the cross. According to one story it was 
brought by Joseph of Arimathea to Glas- 
tonbury. {Sometimes supposed erron. to be 
the cup or chalice used at the Last Supper. 

‘Three angels bear the holy Grail TENNYSON. 

Grail? (gré'l). poet. 1590. [perh. contrac- 
tion of GRAYEL.] Gravel. 

Grail‘ (gré'l). Also tgraille. 1688. [- Fr. 
gréle, f. make slender, spec. to taper 
and smooth (the teeth of a comb).] A comb- 
maker's file. 

Grain (gré'n), sb.' ME. [Branches I and II: 
— OFr. grain, grein (mod. grain) :— L. granum 
grain, seed; Branch III: —(O)Fr. graine i= 
Rom. *grana fem., orig. pl. of granum n.] 

I. Seed; corn. fl. A single seed, esp. one 
which is small, hard, and roundish. (After 
15th c. usually: The stone or pip of a fruit.) 
11823. Also fig. 2. spec. A seed or corn of a 
cereal plant ME. 3. collect. sing. The fruit or 
seed of wheat and the allied fruit-plants or 

(trarely of beans, ete.); the plants 
themselves ME. b. A particular species of 
corn. tAlso pl. Crops of grain. ME. 4. Spec. 
uses of the pl. a. (in full grains of Paradise): 
"The capsules of Amomum ; called 
also Guinea grains (see GUINEA) ME. b. Re- 
fuse malt after brewing or distilling 1583. 


GRAIN 


te. = DUCKWREED —1507. 5. ta. A berry, grape 
—1003. b. One part of a collective fruit, 1074. 
€. Bot. A tubercle (see GRAINED ppl. a.*) 1829. 

1. The G. of a Grape 1684. fig, No greine of pite 
GOWER. Phr. tZn the g.: in the stage of forming 
seed. 2. A Caryopsis or G. GRAY. 3. The lnb'rij 
Swain Scratch’d with a Rake, a Furrow for his G, 
DRYDEN. b. Barley is a summer g. 1704. 

II, Senses orig, transf. from I. 1 and 2, 11. A 
bead, esp. a bead of a rosary; also, a pearl 
—1002. 2. A small, round, usually hardish 
particle (e.g. of sand, salt, etc.) ME. b. spec. 
Of gunpowder: A particle of definite size. 
Also attrib. in large, small, etc. g. powder. 
1667. 3. The smallest English and U.S. unit 
of weight (orig. the weight of a grain of 
wheat taken out of the middle of the ear); 
now = ses of a Ib. Troy, viva of a Ib. avoir- 
dupois 1542. 4, fig. (from 2 prec. senses): The 
smallest possible quantity; esp. in neg. con- 
texts ME. 

2. A g. of Mustard-seed HOBBES, With a g, of 
salt (see SALT). 3. From eight to twelve Grains of 
Calomel WESLEY. A diamond g. is but +7925 of a 
true g. 1883, Fine g. (see FINE a,). 4. A, stupid 
Blockhead, without one G. of Learning HEARNE. 

III. With reference to dyeing. (OFr. graine.] 
1. Hisl. The Kermes or Scarlet Grain (see 
ALKERMES); later also Cochineal. Also the 
dye from either of these. ME. 2, Dye in 
general, esp. à fast dye; colour, hue. Now 
only poet. ME. 

1. The chief reds were scarlet. .and g. 1883. Phr. 


IN 
Mir. fig. 

IV. 1, Granular texture; hence in an en- 
graving, etc, a granular appearance produced. 
by dots or lines ME. 2. spec. Of leather: a, 
‘The rough surface resulting from the growth 
of papilla 1607, Also transf. b. = grain-side 
1851. 3. The arrangement and size of the 
constituent particles of any substance, de- 
termining its texture 1600. b. coner. Internal 
substance 1579, 4. The longitudinal arrange- 
ment of fibres or particles in wood 1565; the 
plane of cleavage in coal, stone, etc. 1664, 
5. fig. (from 2 prec. senses): Quality, nature, 
temper; inclination, tendency 1641, 6, pl. 
A preparation used in graining leather. 
(Recent Dicts.) 

3. Coarse complexions, And cheeks of sorry g. 
Mint. The clouded olive's ouy, g. POPE. A.. 
stone, of a close g. SMEATON. b. The graine of the 
bone ia somewhat more yellow than the Ivorie 
HAKLUYT. 4. Tr. & Cr. 1, iii. 8. As the gun- 
flint makers observe, ‘flint has no g.'. It has 
not in fact the slightest cleavage. 1860, 5. Cros- 
sing the G. of our Nature and Desires BAR- 
now. Phr. Against (also, contrary to) the g. Cut 
Prejudice against the g, TENNYSON, 

v. ib. and Comb, 1. General: a8 g.-farm, 
-merchant, etc. ; g.-weight; g.-dyer; g.-eating, eto, ; 
o.-fed adj. 

2. Special: g--colour, « scarlet dye; (b) n fast 

a. (Ship- 


-founder 


soap-making, 804] 
- TIN); -tree (Hei 
ing kermes grains; 
injures stored g.; 
barley in the g. stage. 

Grain (grén), sb. (- ON. grein division, 
distinction, branch (Sw. gren, Da. green), of 
unkn. origin.) tl. pl. The fork of the body 
1612. 2. A bough or branch. Obs. exc. dial. 
1501, 3. fa. An arm (of the sea); a branch (of 
a stream) 1533. b. A valley branching out 
of another (dial.) 1542. 4. A prong of a fork. 
Obs. exc. dial. 1486. pl. (formerly also 
grainse constr. as sing. A fish-spear or 
harpoon with two or more prongs 1815. 

Grain (gré'n), v. ME. (f. GRAIN sb.) fl. 
intr. To yield grain. Of corn: To form its 


GRANDISONIAN 


Grandisonian (grendisó"niin), a. 1829. 
If. Grandison (see below) + -IAN.] Of deport- 
ment, manner, etc.: Of or resembling that of 
Sir Charles Grandison in Richardson's novel 
of that name. 

TGra:ndity. 1589. [- L. granditas, f. 
grandis; see GRAND, -ITY. Cf. OFr. grandilé.] 
Grandeur, stateliness. Also, a mark of 
greatness. —1839. 

Grandly (gre-ndli), adv. 1654. [f, GRAND 
a. + -LY*.] In a grand manner; magnifi- 
cently, grandiosely, eto. 

A mind that is g. simple. EMERSON 


Grandmamma (gre-nd-, gronmümà). 
1763. [See GRAND Comb. b.] = GRAND- 
MOTHER. colloq. 


Grand master. 1549. [See GRAND A. 2.] 
fl. The chief officer of a royal household 
—1748. 2. The head of one of the military 
orders of knighthood, e.g. the Hospitallers, 
Templars, etc. 1553. b. The head of the 
order of Freemasons, or of the Odd Fellows, 
ete. 1724. Hence Grandma'stership. 

Grandmaternal  (gre:ndmüto-unál, a. 
1790. [f. GRAND a. Comb. b. + MATERNAL a.) = 
GRANDMOTHERLY. Somewhat joc. 

Grandmother (gree-nd-, greesnmpdo1). ME. 
If. GRAND (Comb. b.) + MOTHER, after Fr. 
grani mère, mod. grand'mére.] 1. The mother 
of one's father or mother. Also fig. 2. A 
female ancestor 1526. 3. affrib. 1649. Also as 


vb. 

Grandmotherly (gre-nd-, græ-nmvðəsli), 
a, 1842. [f. prec. + -LY'.] Pertaining to or 
befitting a grandmother. Now often fig. of 
government, legislation, ete. 

Grand-nephew. 1639. [See GRAND Comb. 
b.] The son of a nephew or niece. 

Grandness (grie-ndnés), 1722, [f. GRAND + 
-NESS.] The state or quality of being grand. 
Also, a grand action (BROWNING). 

Grand-niece. 1830. [See GRAND Comb. b.] 
The daughter of a nephew or niece, 

Grandpapa (gre-nd-, gre-npüpà) 1753. 
[See GRAND Comb. b.] = GRANDFATHER. 
colloq. Also Grandpa. 

Grandparent (grendpé?rént). 1890. [See 
GRAND Comb. b.]. The parent of a parent. 
So Grandparentage. 

Grandpaternal (gre:ndpáto-xnàl), a. 1844. 
[f. GRAND Comb. b. + PATERNAL a] = 
GRANDFATHERLY. Somewhat joc. 

Grand signior. 1592. [- It. gran signore 
(whence Fr. grand seigneur); see GRAND, SI- 
GNOR.] 1. Zhe Grand Signior: the Sultan of 
Turkey. 12. A great noble. P. HOLLAND. 

Grandsire (gre-nd-, grw'nsoii ME. [= 
AFr. graunt sire; see GRAND, SIRE, and cf. 
GRANDAME.] 1. = GRANDFATHER 1 (arch. 
and dial). Also íransf. of a horse, etc. 
1881. 2. A forefather (arch.) ME. 3. An old 
man (arch.) 1590. 4. attrib. 1592. 5. Bell- 
ringing. A particular method of ringing the 
changes on a peal of bells 1671. 

1. By Woden wild, (my grandsire's oath) Scorr. 
2. Our Grand-sire Adam 1599. 3. Tam. Shr. IV. V. 
pe ia Iam prouerb'd with a Grandsier Phrase 


Grandson (gre-nd-, gre-nson). 1586. [See 
GRAND Comb. b.] A son's or daughter's son. 
Also transf. of a horse. 

Grand tour. 1748. [- Fr. grand tour 
‘great circuit’, but now apprehended as an 
Eng. phrase.] A tour of the principal cities 
and places of Europe, formerly supposed to 
be necessary to complete the education of 
young men of position. 

Grand-uncle, 1475. [See GRAND Comb. 
b.) One's father's or mother's uncle. 

Grane, north. f. GROAN. 

Grange (gré!nd5), sb. ME. [- AFr. graunge, 
(O)Fr. grange :- med.L. granica, subst. use 
(8c. villa) of fem. of *granicus pertaining to 
grain, f. L. granum GRAIN.] 1. A reposi- 
tory for grain; a granary. 2. An establish- 
ment where farming is carried on. Now, A 
country house with farm buildings attached, 
usually the residence of a gentleman-farmer. 
ME. b. esp. An outlying farm-house with 
barns, etc. belonging to a monastery or a 
feudal lord, for storing tithes in kind etc. 
ME. f3. A country house —1633. 4, U.S. A 
lodge of the order of ‘Patrons of Husban- 
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üry'; an association for promoting the in- 
terests of agriculture 1875. 

2. The thousand waves of wheat, That ripple 
round the lonely g. TENNYSON. b. A g. of the 
monks of Abingdon J. R. GREEN. 

Granger  (gré-ndgo). ME.  [- AFr. 
graunger = OFr. grangier, t. grange GRANGE; 
see -ER? 2.] 1, A farm-bailiff. 2. U.S. a. A 
member of a grange (see GRANGE 4) 1875. b. 
A farmer 1887. c. pl. Short for granger shares 
1885. 3. attrib. (sense 2), as g. road (U.S.), 
one of the railways which convey grain 
from the Western States; é. shares, shares 
in the g. roads 1892. 

Grangerize (gréndgoroiz), v. 1882. [f. 
James Granger who in 1769 published a * Bio- 
graphical History of England', with blank 
leaves for engraved portraits, ete. See -IZE.] 
To illustrate (a book) by the addition of 
prints, engravings, etc., usually cut out of 
other books. Hence Gra':ngerism, the 
practice of grangerizing. Gra-ngerite, one 
who grangerizes. 


Graniferous (grüni-féros), a, 1656. [f. L. 
granum GRAIN sb.' + -FEROUS.] Bearing 
grain or seed like grain, 

Graniform (gre-nifüum), a. 1778. [f. as 


pree. + -FORM.] Formed like grains of corn; 
spec. in Anat. and Bot. 

\Granilla (gráni-là). 1812. [Sp., dim. of 
grana; see GRAIN sb.'] The refuse of cochi- 
neal, consisting of the dried bodies of small 
or half-grown cochineal-insects. 

Granite (gre-nit). 1646. (It. granito lit. 
grained, granular, pa. ppl. formation on 
grano GRAIN sb.'] 1. A granular crystalline 
rock, consisting essentially of quartz, 
orthoclase-feldspar, and mica, and usually 
light grey, white, or light red in colour. 2. 
atirib. Consisting or made of granite 1703. 

1, The tremendous granites of the Grimsel 
RUSKIN. 2. The g. City, Aberdeen. The g. State, 
New Hampshire, U.S. Comb.: g.-quartzy a., 
intermediate between g. and quartz; g. ware, (a) 
pottery with a colouring imitating that of g.; 
(b) a Kind of enamelled ironware. Hence Gra- 
nitic, -al a. pertaining to, or of the nature of g.; 
composed of, or containing g.; (of water) ob- 
tained from g. solls; also fig. Graniti-coline a. 
growing upon g., a8 a lichen. Graniti-ferous a. 
g.-bearing. Grani-tiform a. resembling g. 
Gra-nitoid a. resembling, or having the struc- 
ture of g.; sb. [sc. rock]. 

Granivorous (grani-vóros), a. 1046. [f. L. 
granum GRAIN sb. + -VOROUS.] That feeds 
on grain. 


Grannam (gre-nom). 1597. Colloq. pro- 
nunc. of GRANDAM. 

Granny, grannie (gre-ni). 1663. [f. 
GRANNAM (prec. + -Y', -IR.] A grand- 


mother; also, an old woman, a gossip. 

Comb.: &ranny's bend (Naut.), a slippery hitch 
made by a lubber; $ranny's knot (Naut.), a 
reef-knot crossed the wrong way, which cannot be 
untied when it is jammed. 

Granolithic (grenoli-pic), a. 1883. [f. L. 
grano- irreg. comb. form of L. granum + Gr. 
M8os stone + -1€.] A kind of concrete. 
Hence, of buildings, etc. : Made of granolithic 
concrete. 

Granose (gre'nó"s), a. rare. 1889. [- D. 
granosus, f. granum GRAIN sb.'; Bee -OSE!.] 
Entom. Having the form of a string of 
grains, as the antennæ of many insects. 

Grant (grant), sb. ME. [f. the vb.) The 
action of granting; the thing granted. +1. a. 
Consent —1648. b. Promise —1575. €. Admis- 
sion —1700. Also, what is agreed to, pro- 
mised, etc. 2. The action of according (a re- 
quest, ete.) ME. 3. An authoritative 
bestowal or conferring of a right, etc.; a gift 
or assignment of money, etc., out of a fund 
ME. b. The thing which is the subject of the 
grant 1815. 4. Law. a. A conveyance by 
deed. +b. Formerly: A conveyance of such 
property (viz. incorporeal hereditaments) as 
can pass only by deed. 1596. 5. Chiefly U.S. 
The name given to a portion of land in the 
occupation of specified persons. T'he Hamp- 
a Granis: now the State of Vermont. 

3. The g. of a patent 1824, of certai 
duties 1874, bT am an enemy of ipd 
system of what are called grants in aid GLAD- 
puo T ETE (see A see 4. b. 

lie in graunte w] 
assigned with out deed 1607. era ae ae 


GRANULIFORM 


Grant (grant), v. Pa. t. and pple, i 
ME. [- OFr. granter, graanter, p 
of creanter guarantee, assure :- Rom, 
*eredentare, f. credent-, pres. ppl. stem of D. 
credere believe, trust.] +1. intr. To agree, 
consent —1593. 2. trans. To agree to, pro- 
mise, undertake. Obs. exc. in legal docu- 
ments. ME. 3. To accede to, consent to 
fil ME. 4. To allow as an indulgence: 
bestow as a favour, or in answer to a 
quest ME. tb. To permit (an 
CHAUCER. 5. To bestow by a formal aot. - 
Also in Law, to transfer (property), esp. by 
deed. ME. +6. To give up —1013. 7. To 
mit, confess, acknowledge. Now only 
conceding a proposition to be used as a 
of argument. ME. , 
2. A. covenanted, granted, and agreed. 
CRUISE. 3. Iesus id him his praier NAM 
better conditions to a garrison 1711, 5. 
granted charters to the towns and privileges to 
inhabitants BUCKLE. 7. If thus much be grani 
..how is not our principle conceded KEBLE. T 
him brave, But wild Scorr. Phr. To take’) 
granted: to regard as not requiring proof, or 
fikely to be generally admitted. Hence Gra 
able a. capable of being granted, Me. 
Grantee (granti:). 1491. [f. prec. + -REM] — 
Law. The person to whom a grant or 
veyance is made. cn 
Grantor (grantó-i). 1626. [- AFr. grantor; 
see GRANT v., -OR2.] Law, One who makes & 
conveyance in legal form. rj 


JGranula (gro-niüli). Pl. -lee; also tla 
1658. [mod. L., irreg. dim. of granum = r 
L. granulum.] = GRANULE. s. 

Granular (greniilia), a. 1794, [f. late D. 
granulum (see prec.) + -AR4,) 1, Consisting 0f 
grains or granules. 2. Having a granulated 
surface or structure 1833, 3, Of the nature 
a granule or granules 1834. m 

1. Dynamite. .is a solid g. Dar. 1868. 
Gra-nularly adv. So Gra'nulary a. a 

Granulate (græ-niŭlčt), a. 1793. [ f. late 
granulum GRANULE + -ATRA] = GRAI 
LATED ppl. a. 2. §Also in pseudo-L. comb, 
form granulato-. x 
Granulate (grw-niiile't), v, 1666. [ f. 
prec. + -ATE*] 1. trans. To form 
granules or grains; intr. for refl. to be 
granular, 2. trans. To raise in granules í 
small asperities; to roughen the surface o 
1091. 3. intr. in Path. Of a wound, eto.: 
develop small prominences, producing 
roughened surface, as if sprinkled | 
granules 1737. 

Granulated (gre'niüle!téi 
|f. GRANULATE v. + -EDi] 1, Formed 
or consisting of, granules, or graineli 
bodies 1004. 2. Having the surface raised i 
granules or small prominences, $+ 
GRANULAR a. 2. 1835. 

2. G. glass, a kind of roughened glass. 
stained windows, 

Granulation (greniilé'-fon). 1612. 
prec.; see -ATION. With sense 1 of. 
CAlch.) granulatio.] 1. gen. The act or 
cess of forming into granules or 
being so formed; concr. & granular. 
tion. 2. Path. The formation of Et 
prominences on sores when 
concr. in pl. the grain-like bodies, 80. 
1739. 3. Bot. and Zool. a. The forme 
granular bodies on the surface of ap 
crustacean, etc. b. concr. The B 
structure, or (pl.) the granules, EO 
1796. 4. attrib., as g.-tissue, 

e b. Granulations formed, an 
place ABERNETHY. 

Granulator (gro-niale!toz) 1899. [t.m 
+ -0R2.] One who or that which 
spec. a granulating-machine. 

Granule (gre-niul) 1652. 
granulum, dim. of L. granum. G i 
-ULE.] A small grain; a small com} 
ticle; a pellet. Also attrib. the It 

G. is the best word to describe, 
particles on the Sun's surface 1867. n 
Granuliferous (græniúli:fërəs), 
If. late L, granulum (see prec.) + 
Bearing granules or grani ue ‘i 

Granuliform (grénid-lifgum), 
as prec. + -roRM.) Having a granulat 
ture. y 


à), ppl. a. 1 


GRANULITE 


Granulite (gre-nidloit). 1849. [f. GRANULE 
+ «TE! 2 b.] Geol. A rock consisting of feld- 
spar and quartz intimately mixed. Hence 
Granuli:tic a. 

Granulo- (græ-niŭlo), comb. f. L. granulum 
GRANULE, with sense *granular and —', as in 
g.-adipose, ete. 

Granulose (greeniiilés), 1852. [A. sb., f. 
GRANULE + -OSE'; B. adj. + -OSE!.] 

A. sb. The main constituent (the other 
being cellulose) of the starch granule, which 
gives a blue colour with iodine, and is con- 
verted into sugar by the saliva 1875, 

B, adj. = GRANULAR, 

Granulous (gre-niülos), a. 1547. [= Fr. 
granuleux or med.L. granulosus; in later use 
directly f. GRANULE + -oUS.] = GRANULAR, 
in various senses, 

Grape (gré'p) sb. ME, [Earlier in win 
grape * wine-cluster', cluster of grapes (XIII), 
1. OE. win WINE + grape — OFr. grape (mod. 
grappe bunch of grapes), prob. a verbal sb. 
f. graper gather (grapes), f. grape, grappe 
hook :- Rom. *grap(p)o — Gme. *krdppon 
(OHG. krdpfo) hook, rel. to CRAMP. See 
WINEBERRY.) 1. One of the berries, growing 
in clusters on a vine, from the juice of 
which wine is made. Chiefly pl. b. Put for 
wine 1636. +2. transf. The berry of other 
plants —1601. The plant that produces 
grapes; the vine; chiefly with some word 
prefixed, as F'rontignac, Muscatel, etc. g. ME. 
4. Mil. = GRAPE-SHOT. Now only collect. 
sing. 1687. 5, Farriery. pl. A diseased growth 
resembling a bunch of grapes on the pastern 
of a horse, mule, etc. ; also on the pleura 1600. 
6, The knob or pommel at the rear end of a 
cannon; formerly called the CASCABEL 1864. 
E Do men gather grapes of thorns Matt. 7; 16. 


bad me Eais! wil and 
hALD. 3. Seaside g, = g.-tree (q.v.). 
US.) = gri 


mould (Oidium tuckeri) 
g. hop, a Y of Bop 80 called because the 
cones hang in clusters like bunches of garapen; 
-hopper (U.S.), an insect destructive to vine- 
leaves; -hyacinth (see HYACINTH); -louse (U.S.) 
the phylloxera; -moth (U.S.), Eudemis botrana, 
the larva of which devours grapes; -pear, Ame- 
lanchier botryapium; -sugar = DEXTROSE Or 


GLUCOSE; -tree, (a) in W. Indies, a tree of 

genus Coccoloba; (b) a grape-vine wil (U,S.), 
a weevil (Caliodes or Craponius lis) whicl 
destroys green grapes; -worm (U.S.), the larva 


of the g.-moti 

Hence Gra-peless a. having no grapes; wanting 
the flavour of grapes. Gra-pelet, {Gra:peling, a 
small g.; also transf. 

Grapery (gré'-péri), 1812. [f. GRAPE sb. + 
“ERY.] A building in which grapes are grown; 
4 plantation of vines; a vinery. 

Gra-pe-shot. 1747. [f. GRAPE sb. + SHOT 
95.] Small cast-iron balls, strongly connec- 
ted together, so as to form a charge for 
cannon, 

Gra'pe-stone. 1589. 
STONE.) 1. The seed of a grape. 
Oceas, used for BOTRYOLITE 1860. 

Gra:pe-vine, Now chiefly U.S. and 
Austral, 1736. 1. The vine which bears 
grapes; any species of the genus Vitis, esp. V. 
vinifera, 2. a. A canard: current during the 
American Civil War, and short for ‘a des- 
patch by grape-vine telegraph’ 1807. b. A 
figure in skating 1868. 

Grapeys. ME. [~ OFr, grapois, graspeis, 
also craspois i= med.L. craspiscis, f. D. 
crassus fat, Crass + piscis fish. See GRAM- 
PUS.] The flesh of the grampus. 

„Graph (graf), sb. 1878. [orig. short for 
graphic formula’; see GnAPHIC.] 1. A sym- 
bolic diagram expressing a system of chemi- 
cal or mathematical connections. 2. Alg. A 
graphical representation of the locus of a 
unction; the traced curve of an equation 
1886. 3, A line or system of lines symbolizing 
variations of occurrence or intensity. 
aGtaph (graf), v. 1808. |- Gr. yodøew.) 
i ‘ath. To trace (a curve) from its equation; to 
tace the curve corresponding to (a given 
equation). 


If. GRAPE sb. + 
2. Min. 
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-graph (graf), repr. Fr.-graphe, L. us, 
Gee apa. TR Greeks termination yur 
chiefly used in the sense ‘written’, whence 
autograph, holograph, , ete.; some: 
times in the active sense ‘that writes’. In 
many of the words in -graph this element ox- 
presses the meaning ‘instrument that 
marks, portrays, or records’, as heliograph, 
seismograph; the earliest of these is tele- 
graph (1794), from French. 

-$rapher (grăfə1), an ending first found 
early in xvi. The normal mode of anglicizing 
a real or assumed Gr, word in -ypagos de- 
noting a personal agent, and of providing a 
personal designation correlative to sb. in 
-GRAPHY denoting an art or science, 

Graphic (gre‘fik), a. 1637. (7 L. graphicus 
— Gr. ypaguxds, f. ypadrj drawing, writing.) t1. 
Drawn with a pencil or pen. B. Jons. 2, 
Of or pertaining to drawing or painting 1756. 
3. Vividly descriptive, life-like 1669. 4. Of or 
pertaining to writing 1774. b. Of a mineral: 
Presenting an appearance of written or 
printed characters 1814. 5, Pertaining to the 
use of diagrams, linear figures, or symbolic 
curves 1866. b. Concerned with position and 
form; opp. to metric. CLIFFORD. 6. quasi-sb. 
in Graphics: the use of diagrams as a means 
oE G. arta: drawing, painti ing, etchi 

. G. arts: drawing, ing, engraving, etching, 
etc. G. representations LAMI. 4b G. granite, n 


binary compound of felspar and quartz—the 
Guar being v through the felspar matrix 
like lines of Arabic UT E ‘AOR. G. gold, ore, or 
tellurium: = SYLYANITE, 5. G, formula: in Chem., 
a formula in which lines are employed to indis 
cate the connections of the elements represented 


by the symbols. G. method, solution: a method of 
EOM problems (e.g. in Statics) by the construc- 
tion of a diagram which the result is ob- 


tained by direct measurement Instead of calcula- 
tion. G. method: the method of recording move- 
ments of a part of the body by some automatic 
instrument, ¢.g., those of the pulse by the 
sphygmograph. Hence Gra'phicness, vividness 
of PANIER 

-grapli (gree'fik), repr. Gr. -ypaduxós, n& 
in historiographic, In Eng. adjs. prob. 


` formed on sbs. in -graphy (or -graph) + 10. 


The prevailing sense is ‘of or pertaining to 
— —graphy." 

Graphical (grw-fikil), a, 1610. [f. as 
GRAPHIC; see -ICAL,] = GRAPHIC a, 1-5. 
Hence Gra:phical-ly adv., -ness. 

Graphiology (grifig-lodsi). 1854. [irreg. 
f. Gr. ypáéew + -LoOY.] = GRAPHOLOGY 2. 

-graphist, sometimes used instead of -ORA- 
PHER in anglicizing Gr. words in -ypádor or 
forming derivs. from sbs. in -graphy; as in 
telegraphist, ete. 

Graphite (gre-foit). 1796. [- G. graphit 
(Werner, 1780), f. Gr. ypdé«w write (the stuff 
being used for pencils); see -ITE' 2b.] A 
crystalline allotropic form of carbon (see 
CARBON), called also BLACK LEAD and PLUM- 
Baao. Hence Gra:phitoid, Graphitoi-dal 
adjs. having the appearance of g. 

Graphitic (grafi-tik), a. 1864. [f. prec. + 
-1¢.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
graphite, 

acid, an acid produced from graphite 
wd : pn action d epe of potassium 


d nitric acid. G. carbon, of the 
carbon in iron and steel which is present as 


graphite. 

Grapholite (grefóloit). 1796. If. Gr. 
ypado:, comb. f. ypad*j writing + -LITK.] Any 
species of slate sultable for writing on. j 

Graphol (grhfo-ódsl). 1878. [f. as 
prec. i^ E 1. The study of handwriting 
1882. 2. esp. The art or science of inferring 
character, disposition, and aptitudes from 
handwriting 1886, 3. The system of graphic 
formulm 1878. Hence Grapholo'gic, -al a. 
of or pertaining to g. 

Graphometer (grüfo-mitoi) 1690. 
graphométre (1597), f. as prec. + 
-METER.] A semicircle, used for measuring 
angles in surveying. tAlso, a goniometer 
used in crystallography. 

Graphoscope (grw-fóskó*p). 1870. It. Gr. 
ypado-, comb. form of ypa writing + -SCOPR.) 
‘An apparatus containing a magnifying lens 
arranged for viewing engravings, photo- 
graphs, etc. 

Graphotype (gru-fütoip), sb. 1860. if. as 


GRAPY 


prec. + TYPE.) A process for producing a 
design in relief for surface-printing; also, 
the block or plate so produced, Hence: 
Rep v. trans. to print by means of 


g 
-graphy (griif) = Fr, G. -graphie, L. 
-graphia, repr, Gr. -ypaġla in Gr, or quasi-Gr. 
abs. Some of the sbs. with this ending do- 
note processes or styles of writing, drawing, 
or graphic representation, na stenography, 
lithography, photography, ete, More eom- 
monly they are names of descriptive sciences, 
as geography, bibliography, eto. 

Grapnel (grw-pnél), sb, ME. AFr. 
*grapenel, f. synon, OFr. grapon (mod. 
grappin) = Gmo. *krüppon; seo GRAPE, -KL*.] 
1. An instrument with iron claws for throw- 
ing in order to seize and hold an object, 
esp. an enemy's ship. 2. A small anchor 
with three or more flukes, used esp, for bonta, 
and for securing & balloon on ita descent 
* ME. 3. Any of various instrumenta for grasp- 
ing or clutching 1875. Hence Gra'pnel v. 
to catch or seize with a g. 

Grapple (grie-p', sb. 1530, [= OFr. gra- 
pil = Pr. grapil, f. grapa hook; see prec., 
GRAPE.) 

Ld. = GRAPNEL 1, Also transf. and fig. 12. 
= GRAPNEL 2. 1807. 3, = GRAPNEL 3. 1503. 
1. The end of the lever, with an Iron g. affixed to 
it, was lowered upon the Roman ships ARNOLD. 

iL. (f. the vb.) Tho action of grappling, or 
grappling with; the state of being grappled; 
the grip of a wrestler; a contest In which the 
combatants grip one another. Sald also of 
immaterial contesta, 1601. 

., I boorded them Haml, 1V. vi. 18. 

: g.-plant, a 8, Afr, herb, Uncaria pro- 
he fruit of which has many projecting 


cumbens, 
claw-like 


hooks; -shot, a projectile attached to a 
cable, with hinged flukes which catch in the rig- 
ging of a ship in distress, 

Grapple (grw-p’l), v. 1530. f. GRAPPLE 8b.) 
1. trans. To seize or hold (a ship, ete,) with a 
grapnel; to fasten fo something with grap- 
Also 


2. intr. for refl, To 


, with hoopes of 
les man 


fGra'pplement. rare. 
MENT.) A grappling. SPENSER, 
Grappler (yrme-ploi). 1028, (f. GRAPPLE V. 
+ -m'.] One who or that which grapples; à 
grappling-iron, a grapnel; slang, a hand. 

Grappling (græ-plin), vbl. ab. 1608, If. as 
prec, + -ING',] 1. The action of GRAPPLE v. 
1601. t2. A place where one may grapple a 
vessel 1784. 3. concr. = GRAPPLE ab. I. 1, 2. 
1598, 

2. To come, bring to a g.: to come to anchor, 3. 
"The crooked Grappling e steely Hold they cast 
Rowx. Comb, hook, -iron = GRAPNEL, 

Grapsoid (grm-psold), a. 1852, (f. mod.L. 
grapsus (cf. Gr, ypabatos orab) + »0mp.] Of or 
pertaining to the genus Grapsus of crabs, or 
the family Grapside. 

Graptolite (græ-ptòloit). 1838. it. Gr. 
ypanrós painted or marked with letters + 
suite; in 1 = mod.L. graptolithus (Linn.).] 
fl. Any stone showing a resemblance to a 
drawing -1847. 2, A fossil zoophyte of the 
genus Graplolites (or Graptolithus), or of the 
family of which this genus is the type 1541. 
Hence Graptoli-tic a. of, pertaining to, or 
containing. EDD ci iu po 

Grapy (grèpi). a. , I. GRAPR sb, 
Nn] Tof or pertaining to grapes or to the 
vine; composed or savouring of grapes 1504. 
12. Epithet of the Cuoror coat of the oye. 
(Ct, UVRA.) 1606. 

f 1. His soul quite sousèd lay in g. blood P. FLET- 
OHER. 


GRASP 


Grasp (grasp), sb. 1561. [f. the vb.] 1. 
‘That which grasps or is grasped; the fluke of 
an anchor, a handle. Now only Naut. the 
handle of an oar. 2. The action of grasping; 
the grip of the hand; tan embrace 1606. 3. 
fig. a. Firm hold or control; mastery 1605. 
b. Intellectual hold; esp. mastery of the 
whole of a subject; hence, mental compre- 
hensiveness 1683. 

2. Beshrew the witch!. .she. . flies the graspes of 
loue SHAKS. Phr, Within, beyond (one's) g. 3. a 
To rescue liberty from the g. of executive power 
1852. b. Men of immense mental g, RUSKIN. 

Grasp (grasp) v. [Late ME. graspe, also 
grapse, perh. :- OE. *gr&psan :- Gme. 
*zraipison, parallel to *3raipójan GROPE; but 
perh. of LG. origin (cf. LG., EFris. grapsen).] 
1, intr. To make clutches with the hand; 
often = GROPE. Obs. exc. in fo grasp at. tb. 
To grapple with —1700. 2. To clutch at; to 
seize greedily 1042. 3. To seize and hold 
firmly (lit. and fig.) 1586. +4. To clasp in the 
arms, embrace —1700. 5. To grip 1774. 6. To 
lay hold of with the mind; to become com- 
pletely cognizant of or acquainted with; to 
comprehend 1680, 

1.2 dan VE ii. 172. ER IE petica 
m at, away COWPER. To g. ata pro- 

sal W, IRVING. 2. Prob. G. all, lose a .3. Tiny 

and is made to graspe a Palmers staffe SHAKS. 
To g. the nettle: fig. to attack a difficulty boldly. 
To g. an argument JOWETT. 6. To g. the e 
and unchangeable JoWwETT. Hence Gra'spable 
a, that may be grasped, Gra'sper, one who or 
that which grasps; esp. a grasping person, 

Grasping (graspin), ppl. a. 1577. |f. 
GRASP v. + -ING*.) 1. That grasps; tenacious. 
2. fig. Eager for gain, greedy, avaricious 1748. 

2. The corrupt, g. and itious part of human 
nature BURKE. Hence Gra'sping-ly adv., -ness. 

Graspless (gra:splés), a. 1794. [f, GRASP 
sb. + -LkSS.] Without grip; relaxed. 

In its g, hold her hand Felt that the sceptre 
shivered 1886. 

Grass (gras), sb. [OE. græs, gers = OFris, 
gres, gers, OS. (Du.), OHG. (G.), ON., Goth. 
gras t= Gmo, *3rasam, f. *3ra- *3ro- (see 
GREEN, GROW).] 1. Herbage' in general, the 
blades or leaves and stalks of which are 
eaten by horses, cattle, etc. Also, in a nar- 
rower sense = 2 b. Now only collect. sing. 
2. A kind of grass. fa. A (medicinal) herb 
—1587. b. One of the non-cereal Graminew, or 
other similar plants. Often defined as blue-, 
bunch-, dog-, ete. g. (see those wds.). Grass 
of the Andes: an oat-grass, Arrhenatherum 
avenaceum. G. of Parnassus; à name for 
Parnassia palustris. 1548, €. Any species of 
plants grown for pasture 1077. d. Hol. Any 
plant belonging to the order Graminew 
(Graminacem), which includes grass (sense 1) 
together with the cereals (barley, oats, rye, 
wheat, ete.), the reeds, bamboos, etc. 1611. 
3. An individual plant of grass or fcorn; a 
blade or spire of grass. Now only in pl. and 
rare, ME. 14. The blade stage of growth; 
corn in the blade -1733. 5. Pasture; the con- 
dition of an animal at pasture 1471. b. fig. 
of persons rusticated, or going away for a 
holiday, etc. 1589, 6. Grazing OE. 7. Pas- 
ture-land 1609, 8. The yearly growth of 
grass; hence, spring and early summer, 
when the grass grows 1485. 9. Grass-covered. 
ground ME.; the earth's surface above à 
mine 1776; slang, the ground 1625. 10. Short 
for sparrow-grass, corrupt f. ASPARAGUS. 
Now vulgar. 1747. 

1. Her treading would not bend a blade of 
B. Jons, fig. All flesh is 40:0, Phr. To 
ow to thwart, trip 


lands of a farm. 
years old last 685. 9. About 70 tons [of 
quartz] are now at g. awaiting crushing 1890. 
Comb.: &.-bass, a freshwater edible fish (Pom- 
P es y U.8.; Dor flesh of g. 
pe (a) à name for maculate 
and other American sandpipers; (b) in Australasia 


one or puas aes of Sphencacus; -bleaci 
. a. bleach: "urn 5 80 g.-bleachin 
2 sb.; "butter, "iat made. n milk of 


cows at g.; 


it = WHINCHAT; -comber, a 
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sailor’s term for one who has been a farm- 
labourer; -drake = CORN-CRAKE; -finch, (a) a 
common American rg gramineus); 
10} any Australian finch of the genus Poéphila; 
-flesh, the flesh gained by an animal at [5 
-hand, (a) a compositor pem engaged; (b) 
an irregular cursive hand. by the Chinese and 
Japanese in business and private writing; ~ill, a 
disease of lambs; -lamb, (a) a lamb suckled by a 
dam which is running on pasture land; (b) the 
flesh of the same; -lawn, a fine gauze-like mate- 
rial, the colour of unbleached linen; -moth, one 
of many small moths of the genus Crambus or 
family Crambide, found in dry meadows; -oil, 
ugg vea HS dare essential ppp in 
n. y distillation from grasses ropogon 
and other genera); oparekest, an Australian 
arakeet of the genus Zuphema or Melopsittacus: 
Poly, thrum hyssopifolia; -quit, one of 
several finches of T America, esp. species of 
Phonipara; -rope (Naut.), a rope made of coir; 
-snake (a) the common ringed snake (Tropido- 
notus natrix); (b) the common green snake of 
U.8.; -snipe U.S. = grass-bird [2H -sparrow — 
grass-bird (a); -sponge, an inferior kind of 
sponge from Florida and the Bahamas; -table 
Arch.) = EaRTH-lable; -warbler Austral., a 
ird of the genus Cisticola; -wrack, a seaweed 
(Zostera marina), with g.-like leaves. 
Grass (gras), v. 1460. [f. prec. sb. Cf. 
Graze v.'] fl. trans. To plunge or sink in 
grass —1070. 2. trans. ta. To GRAZE (cattle). 
b. To supply (cattle) with grass. 1500. 3. 
"To cover, or (intr. become covered, with 
grass or turf 1573. 4. To lay or stretch on the 
grass or on the ground (see quots.) 1765. 5. 
‘intr. Printing. To do casual or jobbing work 
1804. 6. Mining. To bring to the surface 
1890. 
3. The graves being levelled and over 
1895. 4. To g. flax for bleaching 1765. A blow 
. .which floored or grassed him 1814. To g, a fish 
1856. 6. Stone grassed from the 50 foot shaft 


890. 

tGrassant, a. 1659. [- grassant-, pres. ppl. 
stem of L. grassari lie in wait; see -ANT.] 
Roaming about, or lying in wait, with evil 
intent -1734. 

fGrassation. 1010. [L. grassatio rioting 
(Pliny), f. grassat-, pa. ppl. stem of grassari; 
see prec., -I0N.] The action of making violent 
assaults; also, lying in wait to attack —1680. 
So tGrassator, a footpad, violent assailant. 

Gravss-cloth. 1857. a. A fine light cloth, 
resembling linen, woven from the fibres of 
the inner bark of the grass-cloth plant 
(Bæhmeria nivea). b. A thick fabric made in 
the Canary Islands from vegetable fibre. 

Grassed (grast), ppl. a. 1781. (f. GRASS sb. 
and v. + -ED.] 1. Grown or covered with 
grass. 2. Golf. Of a driver, etc.: Having a 
slightly filed-back face 1878. 

Grass-green, a. (Stress variable.) [OE. 
gresgréne.) 1, Of the colour of grass. Also 
absol. 2. Green with grass 1602, 

2. At his head a grasse-greene Turfe Ham. 
1v. v. 31. 

+Grasshop. (OK. garshoppa, -e, Orm 
gresshoppe (f. gers GRASS + hoppa, agent- 
noun of hoppian Hor v.!), perh. after OSw. 
grüshoppare or LG, grashüpper (G. gras- 
Aüpfer); cf. synon. OS. feldhoppo *field- 
hopper'.] A grasshopper, locust 1607, 

Grasshopper (gra-shọpə1). ME. [Ex- 
tended form of GrassHor.) 1. Any orthop- 
terous insect of the families Acridiide and 
Locustidw, remarkable for their powers of 
leaping, and the chirping sound produced by 
the males. 2. In a pianoforte: = Hopper’. 
1807. 3. An artificial bait for fish 1867. 

1. The grashopper shall be a burden Eccles, 12:5. 
Comb.: &--beam, a form of working-beam in 
steam-engines, pivoted at one end instead of in 
the centre (hence g.-engine, -principle); -lark = 
grass-warbler; -sparrow, a small U.S. sparrow of 
the genus Colerniculus, named from its note; 
-warbler, a small warbler, Locustella nzvia, 
named from its note. 


e land. 1689. Pasture or grazing 


Gravssless, a. 1591. [f. GRASS sb. + -LESS.] 
Without grass. 

Gra'ss-plat, -plot. 1610. [f. GRASS sb. + 
PLAT sb.*, PLOT sb.) A piece of ground 


covered with turf, sometimes ornamented 
with flower-beds. 


Here on this -plot. . 
Suan grasse-pl ‘To come, and sport 


Gravss-tree. 1802. A name of several 


Australasian trees. The liliacoous genus 
thorrhaa; Richea dracophyla and R. 
folia of Tasmania; the Pseudopanax 
folium of N. Zealand; the cabbage-tree o 


(Ct. 
wedewe, Du. grasweduwe, Sw. gi 
gresenke; also G. strohwitwe ' straw wi 
1, An unmarried woman who has coh 
with one or more men. 10bs. 2. A m 
woman whose husband is absent 
1859. 

L. [have made more matches In my time tj 

widow GoLpsM. Hence Grass-wh 

ood. So Grass-widower, a man living. 
from his wife. 


MLG, 


2. Pertaining to, consisting of, or cont 
grass 1697, 3. Resembling grass 1507.” 
1. The grassye ground with daintye Dayslesd 
SPENSER. 2. G. Fare DRY: asale 


1507. Hence Gra'ssiness (rare). 
Grate (gré't), sb. ME. [- OF r. grate (A 

Sp. grada hurdle, corresp. to It. grata 

gridiron, hurdle (cf. med.L. grata hu 

trem 
A 


pointing to Rom. *crala, for 
cratis hurdle. See CRATE.] 1 

of bars or laths, parallel to or crossing: 
other, fixed in a door, etc., to permit 
munication while preventing ingress, Ni 
somewhat rare. 2. A similar framework f 
other purposes; rarely, ta gridiron ME: 
The railing round a monument, bu 
cte. -1645, 4. A frame of metal bars for 
ing the fuel in a fireplace or furnace, 

the fireplace itself. 1605. 5. Mining. A 
used when stamping ores 1770. ți 

place of confinement, a pris: 

17. One of the spaces betw 

grate (rare) —1649. 

1. But in the same [doore] a little 
Through which he sent his voyoe SPEN! 
old-fashioned G. consumes Coals, but giv 
Heat STRELE. 6. Else you had look'd throw 
g., like a Geminy of Baboones SHAKS. | 
@.-area, -surface, the area in sqi 
covered by the fire-bars of a furnace or b 

tGrate, a. 1523. [~ L. gratus pl 
thankful. Cf. Fr. fgrate (Cotgr.).] 1. 
ing, acceptable -1065. 2. Grateful 
Hence tGra-tely adv. 

Grate (gré't), v! ME. [~ OFr, grater 
gratter) :- Rom. *gratiare = GMO. 
(OHG. krazzón, G. kratzen scraeb)id 
trans. To scrape, file, nbrade; to rub han 
—1600. 2. To reduce to small partie 
rasping or rubbing against n rough or 
dented surface. Often with in, inlay 
ME. 3. fig. To fret, harass, irritate, 
rare. 1555. 4. inir, T'o grate on OF ‘upon: 
To oppress with exactions or importu 
1705. b. To have an irritating effect 0 
upon 1635. 15. trans. To obtain by opp 
sion or importunity —1542. 16. 
make (a weapon) strike or bite. ffe 
weapon: 'To strike or bite. 1700. Ta 
To rub harshly against (somethi 
8. intr. To rub against with & harsh, 
noise; to sound harshly; to move el 
1596. b. trans. To produce by jarring 
ment. Mirt. 19. intr. To dwell quel 
upon a subject —1008. 

1. Tr, & Cr, m. il. 195. 

3. This outrageous merrime! 
1826. 4. a. ond W. pun ps. 
les upon the sense 
px Grated the quay-stoncs KEATS 
lean and flashy songs G. on 
of wretched straw MILT. A ke 
1797. b. m Internal dores. 
Harsh Thunder MILT. 

Grate (gré't), v.* 1528. [f. GRATE 
trans. To confine within grates 
Mon. 2. To fit or furnish with & ge 
grating 1547. 

2. The windows gra! 

Grateful (gré'-tfal), a. 1552. l 
-FUL; the unusual formation 
may have been suggested by 
pleasing.) 1. Pleasing to the N 
senses, agreeable, acceptable. 
things. 1553. 2. Of persons, 
ete.: Feeling gratitude; ac 
manifesting gratitude; thankful 
land: Responsive to labour, fei 


GRATER 


1. The g, and cooling shade + 2. I cannot 
give thes lesse to be eat est Buxa, Aw 
Sacrifice WESLEY, Gra ly adv., “ness. 

Grater (gré^toj), ME, [Partly = OFF. 
grateor, -our, partly f. GRATE v,!; soe -RN', 
-x*.] I. An instrument with a rough in- 
dented surface used for grating or rasping; 
exp. a kitchen utenall for grating ginger, 
nutmegs, eto. 12. One who or that which 
gratos; chielly sig. 1028, 

2. Ho is no base G. of his mne and will not 
wrangle for the odde Egge 1625, 

(\Gratia Dei (gre! sh diol). ME, [med.L, = 
‘grace of God’; cf, HeRM-ORACK, Fr. grace 
Dicu.) The Hedge Hyssop (Gratiola oficina- 
li»); formerly also the Lesser Centaury 
(Erythrwa centaureum) and Geranium. pra- 
tense, 

Graticulation (gritikialé' fon), i- 
Vr. graticulation, t. graticuler, f. ; 
see next, -ATION,] The division of a design or 
plan into squares with the object of repro- 
ducing it accurately on a different scale; 
concr. a surface so divided. 

Graticule (grmtikiul), 1887, {= Fr. grati- 
cule = med.L, graticula for (also oli) 
craticula small gridiron, dim, of Ls cratis 
hurdle, Seo GRATR sò.) A design or plan 
divided into squares to facilitate ita repro- 
duotion on other scales; the style or pattern 
of such division, 

Gratification (grwtifike!-fon). 1576. [-(O) Fr. 

gratificat: 


1727. 


gratification or L. gratificatio, f. e 
pa. ppl. stem of L, gratificari; poo next, 10%.) 
1. Tho act of gratifying 1508. 2. The state or 


fact of being gratified or pleased; enjoy- 
ment, satisfaction 1712, b, with a. and pl. 
An instance of this; a thing that gratifies or 
pleases 1711. 3. A reward, recompense, gra- 
tulty: a bribe 1576. 

1. The g. of his love of domineering MILL, 2. G. 
is of the mind when recelving wisdom and knowl: 
edge JowkrT, 3. Givelng theg. of (woe thowsand 
poundes 1024. 

Gratify (gre:tifol), v.. 1540. [+ Fr, gratifier, 
or ita source L. gratificari do m favour to, 
make a present of, f. gratus pleasing, thank: 
ful; sce GRATB a., -FY.] Th. trans. To show 
gratitude to; to reward, requite -1055. 2. To 
make a present (usually of money) or give a 
gratuity to, osp. ns a recompense, or A4 4 
bribe, Now arch. 1500, 13. To express plon- 
suro at —1612, 4. To give pleasure to; to 
please, oblige; to do a favour to 1508, 5. To 
please by compliance; to humour, indulge 
105; tto comply with; to concedo (an objeo- 
tion) -1703. 16, To render acceptable —1008. 
s it veniala; To Le Lis Noble era 

WAKS, 2. The Messen gratii A 

" rmi delivered 


4 Pilate himwelf (to gratifie the Jews) 
him to be crucified Hommes, 5. have un- 
»verned passiona which they will g. at rate 
$ » L. L. b. iv. Whe 101, Monoa 1 
with pleasure , Gratis 


wat 
Jractifying ppl. a, affording pleasure, 
fyingly adr. r 
ility (grattitts), Joe. perversion of 
y in Twel. N, 1. Wi, 27. 
tin (gratin). 1840, {ET f. grate, 
earlier grater GRTR v.') Cookery, A manner 
of preparing vianda by treating them with 
rspings of bread and cooking them between 
two fires eo na to produce a light crust; benos, 
the dish so cooked, 

Grating (rti), el. »5.* ME. (f. GRATE 
e) + duo] P. The action of Grater. 2. 
The discordant sound made by rubbing 
harshly against something 1611. 3. fig. Irrita- 
tion, fretting. BOUTM. 

Grating (cré!-tin), ebl. sb. 1507. (f. GRATE 
55, and v.* + tna!) 1. The action of GRATE 
v. (rare), 2. = GRATE ab, 1, 2.1730; cap. Noul, 
the open wood-work cover for the hatchway 
1626, 3. Optics. An arrangement of parallel 
Wires in a plane, or a surface of giam oF 
Polished metal ruled with a series of very 
close fine parallel lines, designed to produce 
spectra by diffraction 1877. Comb. @- 
trum, a diffraction spectrum produced by a 
g 


sound; hence, soundi 


1718, Henco Gra-tingly ade. 


18, 
B. adj, Given or done for nothing; free, 
N hate no Drink: Nothing is G. 1059. 
io no 3 LI ] 
Gratitude (gre-titiad), 140, | 


a M 


towards a benefaotor; 
with a. and pl. 1505. 12, Greoe, favour; a 
favour, Chiclly Se. 1557, 13. A free gift; a 


basotan 
And answer BHAKS. 
tous (griti@d-ites), a. 1056. |f. L. 
for the 
formation of, Foxrurrour, and OFr, gratui 


teus (Fr. teux), whieh may be the source. | 
wed or obtained; granted 


reason; uncalled 
Of the agent: Acting 
justification 1864, 13. Requiring no proof. 


grolulanl-, L. gratulari; 
neo next, ami Expressing joy or satiafao- 
tion; congratulatory, 
1Gractulate, a. [= L. gratulatus 
gratulari; seo next, -ATW',] To be rvj 
BRAKS. 


[Un TION 3. - 1625. 
rath toe ados [AUR 3 
shee to and some g. for the Kings 
Bacon. 


» gravare 
Grave at} LA 
formal 


Hae 
LE 
4 


i 
i 


PEE 
H 
ij 


shiro, each of à number of 
-— formerly 
. j 
fGrave, &* 1005, [Now only as the 
clement in LANDSRAVR, MARORAYE, 
Pasaraya, WOGNNORAYM; = OLG. prier, 
ON, greifi; see proo.] foretan 


ot Naman - 1715. 
Grave (mv), a.* Gb.) VAT. [e (0). prore 


pup 
‘Threatening a fatal result, serious. 1804. 
Marked by dignity and weight; in later uno, 


serious, not mirthful or jocular; . to py 
1849, 4, Ot colo, drew, ce Sa, somaro, 
L 
E. es. Oba, ot areh. 1570. © Of sounds! 
Low in piteh, deep in tone; opp. to acuit 
10m. 
i Most and grave Don a 
When out LJ ? -— [d 
matters ROOT trons 
fees ons tote Sat 
poy ow ia —N 
et ‘Mina, & G, accent posme ob. 1, D. 
G, harmonie = 


f , Goth. dig i Gmo. 
a die, ET cane Onara ab.) “ri: 


GRAVE 


(see GROOVE). The strong pa. t. grove died out 
in xv; pa. pple. graven survives as a literary 
arch.] 

I. 1. intr. To dig. Obs. exc. dial. 2. trans. 
To dig, form by digging; to excavate. Also 
with out, up. Now rare exc. dial. OE. 

2. And next the shryne a pit thann doth she g. 
CHAUCER, 

II. To deposit (a corpse) in the ground, in a 
tomb; to bury ME.; tto hide under ground 
(ME. only); fto swallow up in or as in a grave 
-1011. 

Ditches graue you all Timon 1v. iii. 116. 

III. 1. To form by carving, to carve, sculp- 
ture (lit. and fig.); also absol. Obs. exc. poet. 
OK. 12. a. To cut into (a hard material). b. 
= ENGRAVE v. 2, 11677. 3. To engrave (letters, 
etc.) upon a surface, (a surface) with letters. 
Hence, to record by engraved or incised let- 
ters. arch. ME. b.fig. = ENGRAVE v. 3b. ME. 
T4. = ENGRAVE v. 4. —1818. 

1. Ymages. .craftely grauen ME. 2. Hard was it 
youre herte for to graue CHAUCER. 3. There 
garos our names in the trees CAPT, SMITH. b. 

is wrinkles and furrows were inscriptions that 
Time had graved HAWTHORNE. 

Grave (gré'y), v. 1461. [prob. f. dial. Fr. 
grave (OFr. = gravel), var. of (O)Fr. gréve 
shore — Celtic *gravo- gravel, pebbles, repr. 
by Breton grouan GROWAN.] trans. To clean 
(a ship's bottom) by burning off the accre- 
tions, and paying it over with tar, while 
aground on a beach, or placed in a dock. 

Grave-clothes, sb. pl. 1535. The clothes 
or wrappings in which a corpse is laid out for 
burial. 

Grave-digger  (gré^v,digoi) 1593. [f. 
GRAVE sb.'] 1. One who digs graves. 2. A 
name given to insects that bury the bodies of 
small animals and insects, for the use of their 
larve: on quitting the egg; esp. a beetle of the 
genus Necrophorus; also, a digger-wasp, e.g. 
one of the genus Sphez 1851. 

\IGravedo (grüvi-do). 1706. [L.; = heavi- 
ness (in the limbs or head), f. gravis heavy.) 
A cold in the head; coryza. 

Gravel (gre-vél), sb. ME. [- OFr. gravel 
masc., gravel()e fem., dim. of OFr, grave 
gravel, coarse sand; see GRAVE v.', -EL*. 
Sense 4 is — mod.Fr. gravelle.) ti, Sand 
—1712. 2. Coarse sand and waterworn stones, 
often slightly intermixed with clay, much 
used for laying roads and paths ME. Also 
fig. b. Geol. and Mining. A stratum of this 
material esp. one that contains gold 1849. 
3. U.S. Ballast 1808. 4. Path. An aggrega- 
tion of urinary crystals which can be 
recognized as masses (as dist. from sand); 
also, the disease of which these are charac- 
teristic. Also, pop., pain or difficulty in 
passing urine with or without any deposit. 
ME. 5. Financial slang. A term used when 
the supply of money in the market is growing 
bare 1884. 6. attrib. 1450. 

1. Quick g.: quicksand. Golden g. (see GOLDEN 2). 
2. Proofes as cleere as Founts in July, when Wee 
see each graine of grauell SHAKs. b. Pay g.: g. 
containing goa enough to yield a profit. Comb.: 
£.-gra: alium verum: plant, Epigea repens, 
-Dowder, coarse gunpowder, pebble-powder; 
-root, Eupatorium purpureum. 

Gravel (gra-vél v. 1543. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To cover (a path, etc.) with gravel or 
sand. tAlso with up. 12. To bury in gravel 
or sand; to overwhelm with gravel; hence 
Jig. to suppress, stifle —1686. +3. To run (a 
ship) aground on the gravel or beach, mud, 
etc. Also in pass., of a person. Also fig. 
—1682. 4. fig. a. To set fast, nonplus, per- 
plex 1548. b. Of a question, etc.: To con- 
found, perplex, puzzle. Also U.S. To go 
against the grain with. 1601. 5. Farriery. in 
pass, and intr. Of a horse or its feet: To be 
injured by gravel lodged between the shoe 
and the hoof 1593. 

3. When we were fallen into a place betwene two 
seas, they veled the ship N.T. (Rhem.) 
Acts 27:41. LA Iwas gravell'd, like a ship that's 

unded WITHER. 4. a. When you were grauel'd 

for lacke of matter SHAKS. b. It will perhaps g. 
even à philosopher to comprehend it BERKELEY. 

Gravel-blind, a. 1596. Orig. high-gravel- 
blind, in Merch. V. tt. ii. 38, a jocular inten- 
Sive synonym for SAND-BLIND. Hence, in 
later writers, *nearly stone-blind'. Also fig. 

Graveless (gré-vlés), a. 1606. [f. GRAVE 
sb. + -LESS.] Having no grave or graves. 
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Graveling (gre-vélin). Also gravelling. 
1587. [Of unkn. origin.] The parr or young 
salmon. 

Gravelling (gre-vélin), vbl. sb. 1523. [f. 
GRAVEL v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of laying 
down gravel. Also, a gravelled surface. 1577. 
+2. Farriery. A disease in a horse’s foot (see 
GRAVEL v. 5) 1639. 

Gravelly (gre-véli), a. ME. [f. GRAVEL 
sb. + -Y'.] 1. fSandy; full of or abounding in 
gravel; consisting of gravel; strewn with 
gravel. Also, resembling gravel. 2. Path. Of 
the nature of gravel (see GRAVEL sb. 4); 
characterized by or arising from, the presence 
of gravel 1607. +3. Containing gritty particles 
—=1727. 

+Gra-velous, a. ME. [- (O)Fr. graveleux, 
f. gravel GRAVEL sb.; sce -OUS.) a. Gravelly. 
b. Granular, —1758, 

Gra-vel-pit, ME. An excavation from 
which gravel (or fsand) is or has been ob- 
tained. 

Gra-vel-stone. ME. 
STONE sb.] 1. A pebble. 
CALCULUS 1. P, Holland. 

Gravel-walk, 1003. An alley or path 
laid with gravel. 

Gravely (gré'-vli), adv. 1553. [f, GRAVE 
a. + -LY*] In a grave manner (sce GRAVE 
a’). 

Graven (grë'-v’n), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. 
of GRAVE v.!] I. Sculptured, hewn. b, quasi- 
sb. A graven image BIBLE (Douay) Ps. 77:58. 
2. Carved on a surface, engraved 1821. 

1. Thou shalt not make unto thee any g. image 
Exod, 20:4. 

Graveness (grévnés) 1577. |f. GRAVE 
a. + -NESS.] The quality or state of being 
grave (see GRAVE a.!). 

Had put off levity and put g. on TENNYSON, 

Graveolent (grividlint), a, 1657. [- L. 
graveolens, -ent-, f, grave adv. n. of gravis 
heavy (GRAVE a.') + olens, pres. pple. of 
olére have a smell; see -ENT.) Having a rank 
smell; fetid. So Graveolence, -ency, a 
rank offensive smell. (Dicts.) 

Graver (gré!-vou). ME. [f. GRAVE v.! + -ER'. 
Cf. (O)Fr. graveur engraver.) 1. One who 
carves or engraves: fa sculptor —1628; an 
ENGRAVER (sense 1) (now rare) ME. 2. A cut- 
ting or shaving tool; an engraver's tool, a 
burin (now the principal use) 1548. 

tGra-very. 1601. [f. GRAVE v.! + -ERY.] 
The employment of an engraver; engraving 
—-1695. 

Graves, obs. f. GREAVES. 

Graves's disease. 1868. [f. Dr. R. J. 
Graves of Dublin] Med. Exophthalmic 
goitre; also called Basedow's disease. 

Gravestone, grave-stone (gré'-y\std"n). 
ME. |f. GRAVE sb.‘ + STONE sb.] A stone 
placed over or at the head or foot of a grave, 
or at the entrance of a tomb. 

Graveyard (gré-v;yaid). 1825. [f. GRAVE 
8b. + YARD sb.'] A burial-ground. 

The. .desolate g. of Donore MACAULAY. 

Gra-vic, a. 1864. [irreg. f. L. gravis GRAVE 
a.* + -IC.] Pertaining to or causing gravita- 
tion. (Dicts.) 

Gravid (gre-vid), a. 1597. [- L. gravidus 
laden, pregnant, f. gravis heavy; see GRAVE 
a.*,  -ID'] Pregnant, heavy with young. 
Also fig. 

A carefull husband [sc. a dolphin] over his g. 
associate 1638. 

tGra-vidate, v. rare. 1623. [- gravidat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. gravidare burden, im- 
pregnate, f. gravidus; see prec, -ATE*] 
intr. To be gravid or pregnant; írans. to 
make heavy or gravid. Hence Gra-vidated 
ppl. a. pregnant. +Gravida-tion, preg- 
nancy. 

Gravidity (grávi-diti). 1651. [- L. gravi- 
ditas pregnancy, f. gravidus; see GRAVID, 
-ITY.] The state of being gravid; pregnancy. 

Gravific (grivi-fik), a. 1807. [- Fr. gravi- 
fique, f. L. gravis heavy + -fique -FIC.] That 
makes heavy or produces weight. 

Gravigrade (gre-vigré'd). 1847. [- Fr. 
gravigrade (whence mod.L. Gravigrada), f. L. 
gravis heavy + -grade, L. -gradus going. Cf. 
ED. TARDIGRADE.] Zool. 

A . ‘Walking heavily’; of or belonzi: 
to the extinct edentate group Gravigrada, 


If. GRAVEL sb. + 
Also fig. 12. = 


GRAVITY 


which includes the Megatherium and the 
Mylodon 1884. 

B. sb. Formerly, a heavy-paced animal, e.g. 
a elephant; now, one of the Gravigrada (see 
A). 

Gravimeter (grüvi-mitoi). 1797. [- Fr. 
gravimétre (Guyton de Morveau, 1797), f, L. 
gravis heavy; see -METER.] Physics. A kind of 
hydrometer for determining the specific 
gravity of bodies, whether liquid or solid, 
Hence Gravimetric, -al a. pertaining to 
the g., or to gravimetry. Gravime-trically 
adv. in respect of measurement by weight, 
Gravi-metry, measurement of weight. 

Graving (grévip) vòl, sb! ME, It. 
GRAVE v.! + -ING'.] tl. Digging 1480. 12. 
Carving, sculpturing; incision of lines, etc. 
in stone, metal, and the like —1727; coner. à 
carving, sculpture; an inscription -1801, 3, 
The engraving (of a design, etc.) on metal or 
wood; an engraved plate, or an impression. 
from it. Obs. or arch. 1646. 4. attrib., as g. 
us ete, cx HM 

« coner. The g. of palme-trees in the t 
oreo. 8. of p front ther- 

Graving (gré!-vin), vbl. sb.* 1627, (f. GRAVE 
v.* + -ING'.] The cleaning of a ship's bottom 
by scraping or burning, and coating with tar, 
Comb. $.-dock, a dock into which vessels are 


floated to be graved; = DRY Dock. 
Gra-vitate, a. |f. gravitas + -ATE*] 
Endowed with gravity. COLERIDGE. 
Gravitate (gra-vite't), v. 1644. [7 gravitat, 
pa. ppl. stem of mod.L. gravitare (Newton), 


f. L. gravitas gravity; sco -ATE*] fl. intr, 
To exert weight or pressure; to move or tend 
to move downward —1808. 2. intr. To be af- 
fected by gravitation; to move or tend to 
move by the force of gravity towards a body 
1092. b. To sink or fall by, or as by, gravita- 
tion (lit. and fig.) 1823. €. trans, To cause to 
descend or sink by gravitation 1894. 3. 
transf. and fig. (intr.) To move or tend to 
move towards (some centre of influence) 
1073. 

2. Systems of bodies which g. round a central 
body LOOKYER. 3. The market price..is con- 
tinually gravitating towards the natural price 
ADAM SMITH. 

Gravitation 1644. [> 
mod.L. gravilatio, f. as pr see -I0N.]. 1, 
Physics. The action or process of gravitating; 
now in wide sense, the moving or tending to 
a centre of attraction 1645, b. The degree of 
such attraction 1812. 2. The attraction of 
one body for another; the tendency of every 
particle of matter towards every other parti- 
cle 1646. 3. transf. and fig. Natural tendency 
(to or towards); in bad sense, tendency to 
sink to a low »| 1644. 4, attrib. 1850. 

1. The mutual g. of bodies BERKELEY 2 PR 
The law of gravitation, the law according to whicl 
the attractive force of bodies varies directi, je 
their masses and inversely as the square 0! the 
distance between them. 3. That strong g. towa 
evil 1876. 55. 

Gravitational (gre-vite!-fonil), a. 18 3 
[f. GRAVITATION + -AL!.] Of, pertaining to, 0! 
caused b; ‘avitation. 
Gravitational astronomy: a system based, niet 
Sir Isaac Newton, on the theory of gravitatio it 
Gravitative (gre-vite'tiv), a. 1799. 5 
GRAVITATE v. + -IVE.] Of, pertaining to, 
produced by gravitation. " 

Gravity (gro-viti). 1509. [7 (O)Fr. ogay 
or L. gravitas, f. gravis GRAVE a.; see -IT ity 
I. 1. tWeight, influence —1741; Bain 
1647; a grave subject, speech, or remar] hen 
arch.) 1009. 2. Grave character OT eight: d 
importance, seriousness 1519. 3. We 
dignity of conduct or demea 
In later use opp. to levity ani gag å 
1. The g. of that supreme cot <4 
The g. of ihe offence EA "T. More, of the occasio 
1878. 3. A man of his place, grauity, af 
SHAKS. The settled g. of his face 1894. ality 
II. In physical senses. 1. ta. iren 
of having weight, ponderability ; ten! 
downward motion (opp. to levity, 
tendency, as e.g. of fire) ~1678. 7 
heaviness; chiefly — specific aed 1641. 
mainly in centre of g. (see Ces ative 
c. Specific gravity. The degree, d or por- 
heaviness characteristic of any kin Lodo ot 
tion of matter; expressed bY Er of an 
the weight of a given volume to 


(greevité!-fon). 


GRAVO- 


equal volume of some substance taken as a 
standard (viz. usually water for liquids and 
solids, air for gases). Now sometimes called 
density. Abbrev. sp. gr. 1666. 2. The attrac- 
tive force by which all bodies tend to move 
towards the centre of the earth. Also often 
more widely, the degree of intensity with 
which one body is affected by the attraction 
of gravitation exercised by another body. 
1692. 3. Of sounds: Lowness of pitch 1669. 

Comb.: $. battery, cell, a galvanic battery or 
cell in which the liquids are kept apart by the 
force of g. alone; -railroad, a railroad in which 
the cars descend under the action of g. alone. 

Gravo-, bad comb. form of GRAVE a.* 

Gravure (gravür, gre-viued). 1893. [Short 
for PHOTOGRAVURE.] Engraving by means of 
photography; a print thus produced. Also 
attrib. 

Gravy (gré'-vi). [Late ME. grauey, graue, 
perh. originating in a misreading of grane 
- OFr. grané (in printed texts often gravé), 
prob. f. grain spice (cf. OFr. grenon stew); 
sce GRAIN sb., -Y*.] Tl. A dressing of 
some sort used for white meats, fish, and 
vegetables —1513. 2. The fat and juices 
which exude from flesh in cooking; a dressing 
for meat and vegetables made from these 
15901. 3. attrib. 1694. 

Gray, etc.: see GREY. 

Graybeard; see GREYBEARD. 

Graylag, var. of GREY LAG. 

Grayling (gré^lip). 1450. [f. gray GREY + 
-LNG".] 1. A freshwater fish of the genus 
Thymallus (family Salmonide), of a silvery- 
grey colour and characterized by a long and 
high dorsal fin. The European grayling is 
Thymallus vulgaris; other species are T. sig- 
nifer, the American or Alaskan grayling, and 
T. ontariensis, the Michigan grayling. 2. A 
common butterfly (Hipparchia semele), so 
sea from the grey underside of the wings 
1. In this riuer [Wie] be vmbers, otherwise called 
grailings 1577. 

Graymalkin, var. of GRIMALKIN, 

Graze (gréiz), sb. 1692. (f. GRAZE v.!] 1. 
An act or instance of grazing; said esp. of 
shot. 2. A superficial wound or abrasion, 
Ce by an object rubbing against the skin 

Graze (gré!z) v.' (OB. grasian, f. græs 
GRASS; cf. MDu., MHG. grasen.] 1. intr. To 
feed on grass or growing herbage. 2. transf. 
and fig. a. ‘To move on devouring’ (J.)- 
10bs. b. joc. of persons: To feed. 1579. 3. 
trans. To feed on, eat (growing herbage). 
Chiefly poet. 1607. tAlso said of fish (DRY- 
DEN). 4. causal. To put (cattle) to feed on 
pasture 1564. 8. intir. (or absol.) To pasture 
cattle 1045. 6. trans, To put cattle to feed on 
(grass, land, ete.); also, to tend while feeding 
1601. 7. intr. Of land: To produce grass. 
Obs. exc. dial. 1625. 

2 The. „horses were turned out to g. W. IRVING. 

«b. To send to g.: to send packing. Will you. « 
Send the clergy ali to g. Swirr. 4. When, ‘Tacob 
graz’d his Vncle Labans sheepe SHAKS. 7. TI 

uarters to G., being kept Shorne BACON. Hence 

ra:zer, an animal that grazes, 

Graze (gré!z), v.* 1004. [perh. a spec. use of 
prec., as if ‘to take off the grass close to the 
ground"; cf. G. grasen browse, pasture, scythe, 
glance off, Sw. gräsa (of a shot) graze, Da. 
gresse pasture, (of a bullet) ricochet.) 1. 
trans. To touch lightly (a surface) in passing: 
esp. to roughen or abrade (the skin, ete.) in 
brushing past. Also fig. b. Said of a ray of 
light 1839. 2. intr. To move so as to touch 
lightly in passing, or so as to produce slight 
Spepaton: fAlso, of a bullet: To ricochet. 
E^ Our little canoe grazed the steps 1863. b. The 
re .rays..grazing the summit of the moun- 

n TYNDALL. 2. Points Of slander, glancing here 
and grazing there TENNYSON. 

Grazier (grévzioi. 1502. [f. GRASS sh«; 
seo -IER. Formerly assoc. with Fr. graissier 
fattener. 1 fl. = VERDERER. 2. One who 
RE cattle for the market 1523. 

di The savage. .chooses to be a g. rather than to 

till the ground 1853. 

Graziery (gré3!ori. 1731. [f. prec.; See 
Rea a. The business of a grazier. b. Graz- 

E-ground, pasture (rare). 
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Grazing (gré'-zin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. GRAZE 
v.' + -ING.] 1. The action of GRAZE v.'; 
pasturing. Also fig. 2. Grazing-ground, 
pasture-land, pasture 1517. 3. atirib., as g. 
guard, a guard placed over the cattle of an 
army whilst grazing 1626. 

Gre, var. of GREE. 

Grease (gris), sb. ME. [- AFr. grece, gresse, 
(O)Fr. graisse += Rom. *crassia, f. L. crassus; 
see Crass.] 11. The fat part of the body of 
an animal; also, fatness, corpulence —1072. 
2. Melted or rendered fat of animals, esp. 
when in a soft state. Hence, oily or fatty 
matter in general, esp. such as is used as a 
lubricant. ME. 3. A disease which attacks 
the heels of a horse (see quot.) 1674. 4. The 
oily matter in wool; also, wool before it has 
been cleansed of this 1835. 

3. Grease is a specific inflammation of the seba- 
ceous follicles of the skin of the heels, followed by 
an increased morbid secretion YOUATT. 

Comb.: &-band, a band coated with cart- 
grease mixed with tar fastened round a tree- 
trunk to prevent the ascent of flightless moths; 
hence as vb.; g. bird, the Canada Jay; g.-bush 
= grease: ; -season, -time, the period 
when the deer are fat and fit for killing; -trap, an 
appliance for catching g, in a drain; "wood, a 
name for various stunted and prickly cheno- 
podiaceous shrubs of the genera Sarcobatus, 
Atripler, etc., which contain oil and are found in 
dry alkaline valleys of the western U.8. 

Grease (griz, gris), v. ME. If. prec. Cf. 
Fr. graisser.| 1. (rans. To smear, anoint, or 
lubricate with grease; to make greasy 1013. 
2. To apply a salve of tallow and tar to 
(sheep). Also absol. ME. 3. fig. a. Phr. To 
g. the wheels: to make things run smoothly; 
to pay the expenses ME. b. To ply with 
money, to bribe 1526, tc. To gull, cheat 
1634. 4. To cause (a horse) to become 
affected with grease. Also intr. of a horse. 


1737. 
3. b. While pluralities greas'd them thick and 
deepe Miur. Phr. To g. a person's hand, palm. 


Greaser (gri-zo1, -501). 1041. [f. prec. * -ER'.] 
1. fOne who greases (sheep); one who 
cleans and lubricates machinery, ete. with 

; U.S. the head fireman on à steamer. 
2. U.S. slang. A nickname for a. native Mexi- 
can or a native Spanish American 1849. 


reasy (grizi, -si), a. 1614. [f. GREASE 
Ex + ai © Smeared, covered, or soiled with 
. 12. Anointed or smeared with grease 

or chrism. (Applied contemptuously to R.C. 
priests in reference to unction.) —1583. 3. 
Composed of or containing grease; of the 
nature of grease. Of food: Containing too 
much grease. 1592. 4. Of wool: Containing a 
natural grease; used spec. of wool not clean- 


horse: 
Having the feel of grease 1703; (of a road) 
slimy with mud or moisture 1801. 7. Filthy, 
obscene, low 1588. 8. Of manners, yoice, 
ete.: ‘Unctuous’, oily 1848. 


. Greasie Napkins SHAKS. 
Ae ie Citizens SHAKS. G. sophisters MILT, 


German dish is not sour it is sure to be 

g. TON LR Y. L. ut. il. 55. 7. His g. Jest 
[ simper THAOKERAY. 

o A inu Mary, a species of butterfly, 
Melita artemis; &« pole, a pole rubbed with g. to 
make it harder to climb or walk upon (used at 
fairs or village sporta); g. steam, steam which 
becomes its own. lubricant by à mechanical ad- 


mixture of g. with it. 
Great (gré't). (OE. gréat = OF ris. grat, os. 
(Du. groot), OHG. grog (G. gross) :— 
WGme. *sraula, of unkn. 
I. 1. a ae s 
Coarse, not delicate. 
massive, bulky, 
stout. se of elender”) OE. 3, Pregnant, 
far advanced in pregnancy. Aio 


with (child, etc.). arch. and dial. ME. 
fig. —1054. courage, 


+4, Full 7. pu a AE 

, etc.; angry, grieved; prout, arro- 
arate’ 5. Of the sea, a river: In high 
and she with childe 1460. 
and shall deliver mooning 


Sweepe on you fat 


3. W. 
Hoop. 4. A. 


sks. 4 a arte is g.: but it must break wi 
silence SHAKS. 
IL Having a high position in a scale of 


easurement. (Opp. to small, little.) 1. Of 
mesial objects, with reference to size (see 


GREAT 


quots) ME. 12. Grown up; full-grown, 
Chiefly in Hunting language, -1774. 3. Of 
collective unities, numbers, quantities, di- 
mensions, etc. OE. 4. Of qualities, emotions, 
conditions, actions, or occurrences; with 
reference to degree or extent ME. 

1. The g. Globe it selfe SHaxs, A g. big Man 
1766. A g. oak stump SHELLEY. Of letters: 
= CAPITAL, asg, A, capital A, Thus makes she her 
[^ P's SHAKS. Of animal and vegetable species of 

er size than others so named: The g. Horn- 
Owl Ray. ‘The black or g. ostrich 1802, 
as G. (formerly 


n names 
Greater) 


Main, principal; William Rufus builded the g. 
hall there [Westminster] about. . 1097 STOW. 2.1 
hennes, or a grete ghoos CAXTON. 3. G. deal, 
many (see those words). Grete possescions 1460, 
G. Dust they raised Hoppes. G. gross, twelve 

, 1728. G. hundred, a long hundred,120, 4. 

‘he g. heates are abated 1573. I will take g. care 
of them HEARNE. G. agitation 1849, ignorance, 
poverty BUCKLE. 

III. In fig. extensions of II. 1. Important, 
elevated, distinguished ME. 2. Of persons: 
Eminent by reason of birth, rank, wealth, 
power, or position. b. Applied (more or less 
conventionally) to the Deity, or deities; also 
to saints. ME. c. = GRAND a. 2, 1532. 3, Of 
things: Pertaining to or occupied by persons 
of high place or rank MK. 14. ‘Of elevated 
mien’ (J.) 21697. 5. (usually qualifying man) 
Eminent in point of attainments or achieve- 
ment; exhibiting signal excellence in some 
important work. In recent use, often with an 
implication of more or less loftiness and in- 
tegrity of character. 1709. b. Lofty, magna- 
nimous, noble 1726. 6. Hence: a. predicatively. 
Having considerable knowledge (of a subject) 
or skill (in doing something); const. at, tin 
1784. b. Of surpassing excellence; hence, 
Magnificent, splendid, grand, immense. U.S, 
and collog. 1809. 7. Qualifying a descriptive 
sb. (see quots.) ME. 8. Favourite; high in 
favour with ME. 9. Intimate, familiar, 
friendly; ‘thick’ with 1483. 

1. G. matters, could not but be full of g, dif- 
culties 1655. A name g. in story BYRON, The g. 
day of the Exclusion Bill MACAULAY, The g. 
attraction was [ete.] DICKENS, The g. sin of gr. 
cities HELPS. 2. The g. man, at whose frown, a 
few days before, the whole kingdom had trembled 
MACAULAY. The g. world (= Fr. le grand monde]: 
aristocratic society, The Great (following n proper 
name): (a) as merely honorific (obs. or arch.); 
(b) implying both that the person 80 designated 
is the most famous person of the name, and that 
he ranks among the great men of history, The G. 
King; in. Gr. Hist., the King of Persia, The G. 
Cham, Mogul, Turk, see CHAM, ete, €. The Lord 
Great "Chamberlain 1727. 3. Of G. Place BACON 
(title). 4. Dido..Amidst the Crowd, she walks 
serenely g. DRYDEN. 5. He is à g. man, eloquent 
in conception and in language BURKE. b. Noth- 
ing can be g. which is not right JOHNSON. 6, a. He 
is very ‘great’ on dogs JEFFERIES. b. Phr, To run 
a g. filly, dog, etc; said of one that runs a fine 
race, 7. With sense; Eminently entitled to the 
designation; A g. scoundrel 1828, With sense: 
"That is much in the habit of performing the 
action; also, that is on a large scale, I am a g, 
eater of beefe SHAKS, The g. Dealers in Wit 
Pork. 9. The Duchess of York and the Duke of 
York are mighty g. with her PEPYS. 

Combs, Y. With sbs., and normally preceded by 
the definite article, Great Bible, usually applied 
to the version by Coverdale in 1589; occas, also 
to revised versions of this, esp. to Cranmer's 
Bible of 1540, G. , (a) the Day of Judgement; 
(b) Easter Day; (c) a feast- or can) of ma 
importance. G. fast, the season of Lent, 
organ, one of the divisions of a large organ, 
having the pipes of largest scale and loudest tone; 
G. week = HOLY WEEK. Bee also Great ASSIZR, 
ete. 

2. Prefixed to terms denoting kinship, to form 
designations for persons one degree irther re- 
moved in ascending or descending relationship. 
[After Fr. grand, which follows D, avunculus 
magnus, eied . Great-uncle, -nunt, a father's 
or mother's uncle, aunt; frent-nephew, -niece, 
a nephew's or niece’s son, daughter, b. Great- 
grandfather, ~ randmother, a grandfather's or 
grandmother's father, mother (also transf. a re- 
mote male or female ancestor -frandchild, 
grandchild’s child; | -grandson, grand- 
daughter, a grandson's or granddaughter’s son, 
daughter; ete. Similarly witi repetition of great. 

3. In ynthetic adjs., as $.-bellied, having a 
big belly, pregnant; fig. big with events, ete. 
-eyed, li, having large or prominent eyes; 


GREAT-COAT 


fig. far-seeing, tal a view; -mouthed, 
to. cime ice boastful, bragging; f-sto- 
mached, high-spirited. 


B. adv. In a great degree; to a great extent; 
greatly, exceedingly, highly; much; very. 
Obs. exc. dial. ME. 

Say that he thriue, as 'tis g. like he will SHAKS. 

C. as quasi-sb, and sb, 

I. The adj. used absol. 1. a. As pl.: Great 
persons; freq. in g. and small. Now usually 
the g. ME. b. (With the.) That which is great; 
great things, aspects, qualities, etc. collecti- 
vely 1557. 2. By the g., tby g. a. Of work 
done: At a fixed price for the whole amount; 
by task; by the piece. Now dial. 1523. tb. 
In gross, wholesale —1640. tc. transf. and fig. 
In the mass; by wholesale —1755. +3. In f. 
[Cf. Fr. en grand, en gros.) a. In the mass, in 
the bulk; in the gross, wholesale; by the 
piece -1792. b. On a large scale —1795. 

II. As sb. tl. A great person —1649. 12. 
The chief part; the main point; the sum and 
Substance; the general drift or gist. ME. 
only. 13. a. "Thickness, b. Greatness, 
magnitude (rare). 1029. 4. Greats (Ozford 
Univ, colloq.). The final examination for the 
degree of B.A.; esp. the examination for 
Honours in Liters Humaniores. Formerly 
GREAT Go, 1853. 

Great-coat, greatcoat (gre!:tkd"-t), 1001. 
A large heavy overcoat, a top-coat. Hence 
Great-coated a. dressed in or wearing a g. 

Greaten (gré'-t'n), v. Now arch. ME. [f. 
GREAT + -EN*.] fl. intr. To become preg- 
nant. ME. only. 2. trans. To render great 
or greater in size or amount 1626. 3, To ren- 
der eminent, prominent, distinguished, or 
important; to exalt, aggrandize. Also absol. 
1614. b. To exalt mentally or spiritually; 
chiefly in good sense 1647. 4, inir. To become 
great or greater 1710. 

2. Every thing concurred to g. the fire PEPYS. 3. 
So much doth the means of facilitating carriage g. 
a city Perry. 4. My blue eyes greatening in the 
looking-glass E. B. BROWNING. 

Greater (gré^toi). (OE. grjjtra (*grietra, 
Angl. *grétra); but most later forms are 
refashioned on the positive, See -kR*.] 

A. adj. 1. The comparative of GREAT. 12. 
Older, elder. (A Latinism.] -1535. 3. In 
special or technical use, opp. to lesser 1551. 

1. Lesser then Macbeth, ae SHAKS. 3. In 
names of constellations, as the G. Dog, etc. Also 
i circle = ‘great circle’: see CIRCLE. Mus. Ap- 
plied to intervals now usu. called MAJOR. In 
names of plants, as G. Knapweed, of birds, ete., 
and in Anat, 

+B. adv. In a greater degree 1496. 

C. quasi-sb. and sb. The adj. used absol. 
and ellipt. 

The g. scornes the lesser SHAKS. Thou Sun, of 
this great World both Eye and Soule, Acknow- 
ledge him thy G. MILT. 

Greatest (grétést). ME. (f. GREAT a. + 
-EST; app. not recorded in OE.] 

A. adj. The superlative of GREAT. t2, Eldest 
1535. 3. absol and ellipt. (quasi-sb.) ME. 

1. The world knows nothing of its g. men SIR H. 
TAYLOR. G. happiness of the g. number (see HAP- 
PINESS). G. common measure (see MEASURE). 3. 
Our g. yet with least pretence TENNYSON. 

1B. adv. Most greatly or highly; most 1553. 

Great go. 1820. [See GREAT a. and Go sb.] 
Univ. slang. The final examination for the 
degree of B. A. (At Oxford now called Greats.) 

Great-grandfather, etc. [See GREAT a. 
Combs. 2.] 

Great-great-: sce GREAT a. 

Great-head (gré-thed). U.S. 1844. [f. 
GREAT a. + HEAD sb.] U.S. name for the 
golden-eye, Clangula glaucion. 

Great-hearted, a. (Stress variable.) ME. 
If. GREAT a.; see HEARTED.] fa. High- 
spirited; proud —1647. b. Having a noble or 
generous heart or spirit; magnanimous. 
Hence Greathea'rtedness. 

Greatly (gré'-tli), adv. ME. [f. GREAT a. 
+ -LY*] 1. To a great extent, in a great 
degree; much, very. 2. Largely 1670; mainly, 
chiefly (rare) 1742. 3. In a great manner; 
magnanimously, nobly; tillustriously; with 
brilliant success ME. 4, In or to a high rank 
or position (rare) 1800. 

1. To heare Musicke, the Generall do’s not g. 
care Oth. rr. i. 18, It is g. probable H. WALPOLE. 
3. Small time: but in that small, most g. lived 
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This Starre of England SHAKS, 4. G. born 1800. 
To expect to marry g. JANE AUSTEN. 

Greatness (gré-tnés), [f. GREAT a. + 
-NESS; in OE. gréfnys.] 11. Thickness, coarse- 
; Stoutness —1536; pregnancy —1634. 2. 
"The attribute of being great in size, extent, or 
degree ME. 13. Magnitude —1705. 4. Emi- 
nence, distinction, importance. Occas. in pl. 
ME. 5. Inherent nobility or dignity; gran- 
deur 1597. 6. Intimacy with. Obs. or arch. 
1625. 

3. An elephant excedeth in greatnes thre wilde 
oxen EDEN. 4. Some atcheeues greatnesse SHAKS. 
5. This Language..has a Natural G. in it DRY- 


[OE. gr@fa, græfe brushwood, 
i= t3raibjon, -jón, f. *3raib-; see 
Grove.) 1. a. Brushwood. (OE. only.) b. 
pl. Branches, twigs 1012. 2. A thicket —1009. 

Greave' (griv). Chiefly pl. ME. [- OFr, 
greve calf of the leg, shin, armour (mod.Fr. 
dial. gréve, graive upper part of the leg) = 
Sp. greba, of unkn. origin.) 1. Armour for 
the leg below the knee. 12. The shin 1000. 
Hence Greaved ppl. a. furnished with 
greaves. 

Greaves, graves (grivz, gré'vz), sb. pl. 
1014. [orig. a whaler's term — LG. greven pl. 
(whence also Da. grever), corresp. to OHG. 
griubo, griobo (G. griebe refuse of lard or tal- 
low), of unkn. origin.) The fibrous matter or 
skin found in animal fat, which forms a 
sediment on melting and is pressed into 
cakes for dogs'-food, fish-bait, ote.; the refuse 
of tallow; cracklings. 

Grebe (grib). 1766. [- Fr. grébe, of unkn. 
origin.] 1. The name for the diving birds of 
the genus Podiceps or family Podicipedida, 
characterized by a short body, flattened and 
lobed feet set far behind, and the virtual 
absence of tail. 2. The plumage of the grebe 
1859. Comb. $.-cloth, a cotton cloth with a 
downy surface on one side, 

Grece (gris). Obs. exc. dial. [ME. grese 
= OFr., gres, grez, greis, pl. of gré GRER sb.) 
1. A flight of stairs or steps; a stairway ME. 
2. a. pl. Steps or stairs collectively; = sense 
l. ME. b. pl. Steps or stairs (in a flight); 
spec. in Her. with spelling grieces (whence 
GRIECED a.) ME. c. sing. A single step or 
stair 1448. 

Grecian (gri-['áàn). 1547. [- OFr. grecien or 
med.L. *grecianus, f. L. Grecia Greece; see 
*IAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Greece or the 
Greeks; Greek. Now rare exc. with reference 
to architecture and facial outline, 1577. 

Comb.: G. bend, an affected carriage of the body, 
in which it is bent forward from the hips; rd 
calends (see CALENDS); G. fire, (a) = Greek fire 
(see FIRE 2); (6) a kind of firework; G. horse, 
the wooden horse by means of which Troy was 


epum: 

. 8b. 1. A Greek. Obs. or arch. 1547. b. 
(tr. Gr. ‘EMamorjs.) = HRLLENIST 1. 1611. 
2. One learned in the Greek li ja 
Greek scholar 1557, b. A boy in the highest 
class at Christ’s Hospital 1820. +3. A mem- 
ber of the Greek Church —1766. 4. slang. An 
Irishman 1853. 

1. Was this faire face the cause, quoth she, Why 
the Grecians sacked Troy SHAKS. b. There arose 
a te A the Grecians [R.V. Grecian Jews] 
against the Hebrewes Acts 6:1. 

Grecing (grisin). Obs. exc. dial. ME. [f. 
GRECE sb. + -ING.] Chiefly pl. Steps in a 
fight; flights of steps; stairs. Rarely sing. A 

p. 


Grecism, Grecize, Greco-: see Grac-. 

\\Grecque (grek, as Fr. grek). 1836. [Fr., 
fem. of grec GREEK.] Arch. A Greek fret. 

Gree (gri), sb.! Obs. exc. Sc. ME. [- OFr. 
gré :- L. gradus step. See GRECE.] fl. = 
DEGREE I. 1. ~1693. 12. fig. = DEGREEI.2. 
—1589. +3. = DEGREEI.3.-—1617. t4. = DE- 
GREE I. 4. —1590. 5. Pre-eminence; superiority ; 
mastery ; vietory in battle; hence, the prize 
fora victory. Now Sc. ME. 16. — DEGRERT. 6, 
IL. 1, 3. —1563. 

Gree (gri), sb.* Now arch. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
gré pleasure, goodwill, will :— L. gratum, 
Subst. use of n. of gratus pleasing. Cf. 
MavanEe.] fi. Favour, goodwill —1590. 2. 
To do or make gree: to give satisfaction for 
an injury ME. 13. (One's) good pleasure; 
will, desire, consent 1734. 
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1. In gree: with goodwill or favour, in 
Accepi a g. the words T opeke waite £008 pari 

Gree, v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [aphet, f, 
AGREE v., Or f. GREE sb.? Cf., however, OFr, 
gréer which may be the direct source.) = 
AGREE v. 

Greed (grid), sb. Orig. Sc. 1609. [Back- 
formation from GREEDY.] Inordinate or 
insatiate longing, esp. for wealth; covetous 
desire. Const. of. 

Greedily (gri-dili), adv. [Coalescence of; 
(1) OE. gr&delice, f. *grüd (w-stem, = ON, 
gráür) + -liée -L¥*; (2) OK. gradilgyiée, f, 
or@dig GREEDY + -lice -LY*.] Ina greedy 
manner; hungrily, rapaciously OK.; eager- 
ly, zealously ME. 

Greediness (gri-dinés), OK. [f. GmEEDY 
+ -NESS.] The attribute of being greedy; 
gluttony ME.; avarice, rapacity OE.; exces- 
sive longing or desire in general 1553. 

The greedinesse of the Wolfe 1641. The g. and 
extortion of the Court of Rome 1601. A G. of 
Knowledge, that is impatient of being confin'd 
BOYLE. 

Greedy (gri-di), a. (OE. gridig, gr&dij = 
OS. grüdag, OHG. grátac, ON. grddugr, Goth. 
grédags := Gmc. *3r@0az -ujaz, f. *sráüuz 
hunger, greed, of unin. origin.] 1. Having an 
intense desire or inordinate appetite for food 
or drink; ravenous, voracious, gluttonous. 
tIn early use: Hungry. Const. of (OE. 


genitive). Also transf. and fig. 2. Eager for 
gain, wealth, and the like; avaricious, 
covetous, rapacious OK. 3. Eager, keen; 


tzealous ME. t4. transf. Of spoil, prey: 
Greedily pursued —1645. 

1. Two gredy sowes LANGL. fig. The. noise of g. 
Acheron CARLYLE. (ransf. Áir..g. of moisture 
800, 2. A wolvish, g., and covetous heart 
GAGE. 3. With g. hope to find His wish MILT, G. 
of mvety 1734. 4. Running headlong after g. 
spoils MARLOWE, 
Gree-dy-gutia. Now dial, and vulgar. 
1550, [See GUT.] A voracious cater; a glut- 
ton. 1 
Greegree (gri-gri). Also t&riggory, téri- 
fri. 1698. [Of native origin. Cf. Fr. grisgris.] 
1. An African charm, amulet, or fetish, 2. 
The ordeal-tree of Guinea, Hrythrophlewn 
guineense 1847. 3. atírib., us greegree man, 
a ‘medicine-man’ 1788, 

Greek (grik), sb. (OK. (/récas (pl.; and 60 
for the most part till xvi), corresp. to MLG. 
Gréke, MDu. Grieke, G. Grieche, ON. Grikkir 
(pl) of which the earlier forms are OE. 
Crécas, OHG. Chréch, Goth. Kréks += Gmo, 
*Krékaz — L. Græcus (applied by the Romans 
to the people who called themselves "EAs 
see HELLENE) — Gr. Tpawós (ace. to Arstodne 
prehistoric name of the Hellenes), adj. de v 
of *Graios, which was used by the Do 

l. Graii as a poet. syn. of Graci. 

"n 1. A native of Greece; a member E] 
Greek race OE. 2. A member or aaneren ta 
the Greek Church ME. t3. A Hellenized re 
~1685. 4. A cheat, sharper, esp. one zi 2 
cheats at cards. (Cf. Fr. grec.) 1528. ey à 
fled by merry, mad, gay: ^ merry fel e J 6 
roysterer; a person of loose habits 1536. 9 
slang. ^n Meurs AT 
1. Come worthy Greeke, 
Greeks joyn'd Greeks, then was the tug 
WAT IRR ah cars playinge he is a goode 
ke 1528. 
"IL [the adj. used absol.) 1. The ome 
language ME. 2. Unintelligible speech» 
berish 1600. H 

1. Though thou hadst small Latine, and Lu 
Greeke B. Jons. in Shaks. Wks. Pref. Parisi Si. 
knew this was heathen G. to them WE 
Giles's G.: slang. 


Jisses, come DANIEN 


to, 
(see GREEK sb. IJ. 1). Hence: Belo 4 
or written in, the Greek language. r (Hi 
Distinctive epithet of the Eastern d hris- 
Orthodox Church, now representing tl Tur 
tianity of Greece, Russia, and t eer. of 
Empire, which acknowledges the DIAS y 
the Patriarch of Constantinople au the 
formally renounced communion M 
Roman see in the ninth century A. s, ote: 
applied to its clergy, rites, buildings: 
1560. 
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1. Thise noble clerkes grekes CHAUCER, The 
straight G. nose 1888. 2. This small packet of 
Greeke and Latine bookes SHAKS. G. fathers; 
those early Christian fathers (see FATHER 85.) who 
wrote in G. 3. The Romanists called the G. 
church the G. schism E. CHAMBERS. 

Comb., etc.: G. braid (ornament), ornament ar- 
ranged in the pattern of a fret (see FRET sb.'); 
G. Calends (see CALENDS); G. cross (see CROSS 
sb.); G. gift, a gift porering aome act of treachery 
(see Virgil Æn. It. 49); G. masonry, that in 
which every. alternate stone is made of the whole 
thickness of the wall; tG. pitch (L. piz Graeca) = 
COLOPHONY; G. point, a kind of needle-made 
lace; G. rose [tr. L. rosa grea}, a book-name for 
the Campion. 

tGreek, v. 1615. [f. GREEK sb. Cf. L. 
Grecari.] 1. To Greek it: to follow the prac- 
tice of the Greeks; to play the Greek scholar 
-1799. 2. Only in Greeking: To cheat at cards 
~1825, So Gree'kery, card-sharping. 

Greekish (grikif) a. [In I, repr. OE. 
Crécisé, Grécisc, f. Crécas, Grécas (see GREEK. 
sb.) + -isé -ISH', In II, f. GREEK sb. or a. + 
I8H.] 

I. i. Of or pertaining to Greece or the 
Greeks; Greek, Grecian (arch. ME. 12. = 
GREEK a. 2, 1047. t3. = GREEK a. 3.—1039. 

1. The. famous light of all the G. hosts SPEN- 


Somewhat Greek; resembling Greek 
persons or things; characteristic of. a Greek 
or Greeks 1568. b. Pagan. CARLYLE. Hence 
Gree'kishly adv. after the Greek fashion. 

Greekize (gri-koiz), v. rare. 1790. [f. 
GREEK sb. + -IzE.] = GRÆCIE 1. So Gree-- 
Gracism 2. Gree'kist, a student of 


Greek. 

Greekling (gri-klin). 1636. [f. GREEK sb. + 
sine’, after L. Greeculus (Juvenal), dim. of 
Griecus Greek.] A little Greek; a degenerate, 
contemptible Greek. 

Green (grin. [OE. gréne = OFris. gréne, 
OS. gróni (Du. groen), OHG. gruoni (G. 
grün) ON. grænn :- Gmo. *3rónjaz, f. 
*3ró-, base of GROW; cf. Grass.] A. adj. 

I. 1. Of the colour which in the spectrum 
is intermediate between blue and yellow; in 
nature chiefly conspicuous as the colour of 
growing herbage and leaves. 2. Covered with 
a growth of herbage or foliage; verdant; (of 
trees) in leaf OB. b. Of a season of the year: 
Characterized by verdure; hence, of a winter 
or Christmas: Mild, temperate ME. 3. Of 
the complexion: Having a pale, sickly, or 
bilious hue, indicative of fear, jealousy, ill- 
humour, or sickness. (Cf. Gr. xAwpds green, 
pale.) ME. 4. Consisting of green herbs, 
plants, or vegetables 1460. 5. When applied 
to fruits or plants, often implying some addi- 
tional sense: (a) Unripe; (b) young and ten- 
der; (c) vigorous, flourishing; (d) retaining 
the natural moisture, not dried OE. 

1. How lush and lusty the grasse lookes? How 
greene SHAKS. The g. Wave MIT. Wing-coverts 
g. STARK, Meat g, [i.e, putrid from long keeping] 
before cooking 1863. Phr. +7 give a woman a g. 
gown: to roll her, in sport, on the grass so that her 
dress is stained’ with g.: hence euphem. to de- 
flower her. 2. Yonder Allies g. Miur. The broad 
way and the g. [cf. primrose path] MILT. b. A dr 
Christmas is neither handsome nor healthfull 
FULLER. 3. The duke. .waxed pale and grene as à 
lefe LD. BERNERS. 4. G. food for cattle 1804. 5. 
Hurte the grene blade, & you shall haue no whete 
there 1520. Green corn (U.S.), the unripe and 
tender ears of maize, commonly cooked as & table 
vegetable, 

IL. transf. and fig. 1. Full of vitality; not 
withered or worn out OE. 12. Of tender age, 
youthful —1818. 3. Unripe, immature, un- 
developed. Often with mixture of sense 4 
below. ME. b. Raw, untrained, inexperi- 
enced 1548. c. Simple, gullible 1605. 4. That 
has not been prepared by drying; hence, not 
ready for use or consumption 1460. 5, Un- 
altered by time or natural processes; fresh, 
new ME. 

1. The example is fresh and greene 1579. He 
is yet in g. and vigorous senility LAMB. In the g. 
tree (after Luke 23:31): under conditions not in- 
volving pressure or hardship, 2. In that new 
world and greene age of the Church A.V. Transl. 
Pref. 4. 3. The Regency. .was still g. and raw 
BURKE. G. probationers in mischief LAMB. 
Another young fellow almost as g. as myself 1871. 
G. hand (cf. HAND). 4. Like greene timber SHAKS- 
Fish-Cod dry. . Ditto G. 1714. A g. ham wants no 
soaking MRS. GLASSE. The g. hide of an eland 
bull 1893. G. sand: ‘sand used for moulds 
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or mixture’ (Raymot 

5. A Man that studieth Revenge, cue his VU 

Wounds greene BACON. G. Mortar 1776. It 

ny Kind cant do Sraaie, Pins d. in earth Just 
E. Phr. G. : 

buried (Rom. & Jul. tv. iii. 42). t 


Conk 1. Soe as g.-backed, -curtained, etc.; 
l; ing, -glimmering, etc. ; g.-black, - 
Too adjs. (ocens. abe). ad rods 


2. Special: &.-book, a book with a g. cover, 
spec, an official publication of the Indian Govern: 
ment; -charge, gunpowder of which the in- 
gredients have been mixed but have not yet 
undergone the incorporating process; g. crop, a 
crop used for food while in an unripe state, as 
opp. to a gràin crop, hay crop, ete.; bony, 
wood of the W. Indian tree Jacaranda ovalifolia; 

of Excecaria glandulosa; $. fat, the g. gela- 
tinous portion of the turtle, highl; Jet A ig by 
epicures; g. fire, a pyrotechnical composition, 
consisting of sulphur, qoam chlorate, and a 
salt of barium, which burns with a g. flame; g. 
gill (U.S.), the condition of oysters when tin, 
g. by eating on confervz; so g.-gill, -gi 
adjs., affected with g. gill; g. gland, ‘one of a pair 
of large glands in Crustacea, supposed to serve as 
kidneys” (Webster); 2 glass, bottle-glass; g. 
goods pl., counterfeit greenbacks (see GREEN- 
BACK 8b. 1); also attrib, -jerkin, one who wears a 
g. jerkin, a forester; g. manure, a mass of grow- 
ing plants ploughed while g. into the soil, to en- 
rich it; g. oak, the wood of oak branches stained 
f by a parasitic fungus (used in making Tun- 

ridge ware); g. oyster, an oyster coloured g. 
(see GREEN v.) formerly regarded as a delicacy; 
g. ribbon, a ribbon of g. colour worn (a) as the 
badge of the King’s Head Club, consisting of sup: 
porters of the Duke of Monmouth (1679-85); (b) 
as part of the insignia of the Order of the itle; 
Tf rushes, fresh rushes spread on the floor of a 
house in honour of a guest who is a great stranger ; 
hence used as an exclam. of surprise or welcome; 
-salted a., salted down without tanning; -soll, 
soil in which g. crops are raised; hence -soil v., to 

rovide with such a soil; -stick Path., a form of 

ture of a long bone in which whilst one side 
of the bone is broken the other is only bent: 
-stuff, vegetation, herbage; pl. a commercial 
term for g. vegetables; g. syrup (Sugar-making), 
the syrup which flows off from the loaves; g. 
table, a table covered with g. cloth; hence (a) 
Hist. the board of Covenanting notables which 
ruled Scotland in 1638-41; (b) a gaming-table; 
-ware, t(a) = greenstuffs; (b) Ceramics, articles 
just moulded or otherwise shaped, before drying 
and baking; g. water, t(a) some E for 
venereal disease; (b) Med. a name for lochia in the 
later stage; (c) the condition of the Nile when the 
water is low and unwholesome, For g. apron, 
hasting, etc., see the sbs. 

b. In names of animals: g. bass, the black bass 
(eee BASS 8b,'); g. blights, plant-lice, aphides; g. 

one, (a) the iura (b) the viviparous blenny; 

fly, Musca, 


without previous dry; 


-bottle, a cæsar; -Cod, (a) = GREEN- 
Fis 1; (b) the Coal-fish, Gadus virens; (c) the 
Cultus Cod, Ophiodon us; f$. cormorant, 
the shag, P) us; &. crab, the 


'halaerocoraa. 
common shore crab, Carcinus muenas; g. drake, 
the common May-fly, 
rosbeak = GREENFINCH 1; -leek, an Austra- 
ian parrakeet, Polytelis barrabandi; g. linnet = 
GREENFINCH 1; -louse, a plant-louse or aphis; 
g. plover, the lapwing; ~ ollack, the coal-fish; 
-tail (fly), the grannom fly; swing, the green- 
winged teal, Querquedula crecoa of Europe, Q. 
carolinensis of America. For g. turtle, wood- 

pecker, etc., see the sbs. 

c. In names of plants and fruits: g. ash, a 
variety of the ash tree, 80 called from the colour 
of the young shoots; g- brier, American name 
for Smilax; g. broom, the common broom, 
Sarothamnus or Cytisus sco, 
the plant Dracunculus vulgar: |7 
D.) (b) the U.S. plant Arisæma Dracontium- 
dragon-root (Webster); [7 laver, an edible sen, 
weed, Ulva lactuca and U. latissima, also called 
locally g. oyster; -wort, sneezewort, Achillea 
ptarmica. For g. hellebore, rose, ete., see the sbs. 

d. In names of mineral and chemical substances: 
fé. brass = VERDIGRIS; [3 Ce (a) DIAL- 
TAGE*, a variety of pyroxene; (b) = SMARAGDITE, 
a variety of amphibole; g. earth = GLAUCONITE: 
g. gold 70bs., an alloy of gold and silver; g» iron 
ore = DUFRENITE; f. lead ore = PYROMOR- 
pHITE; g- marble = SERPENTINE; g. mineral 
= MALACHITE. For g. bice, copperas, etc., see the 
sbs. 

B. sb. 1, The adj. used absol. That which is 
green; the green part of anything OE. 2. 
Green colour. In pl. = different tints of 
green ME. 3. A green dye or pigment; usu. 
defined as Brunswick, emerald, etc. 1011. 4. 
Green clothing or dress (lit. and fig.) ME. 5. 
Antiq. As the distinctive colour of one of the 
factions in the circus. Also pl. the adherents 
of this faction. 1693. 6. The emblematic 


GREENFINCH 


colour of Ireland; hence adopted as the 
colour of the ‘nationalist’ party 1707. 7. 
Greenness, as indicative of vigour, youth- 
fulness, virility 1686. 8, Verdure, vegetation, 
greenery ME. 19. A tree, herb, or plant. 
(Mostly in pl) —1719. 10. pl. a, Freshly eut 
greenery used for decoration, Now U.S. 
1007. b. Green yegetables such as are boiled 
for the table (collog. 1725. 11. Grassy 
ground; a grassy spot. Now rare, ME. b. A 
piece of grassy land situated in or near a 
town or village 1477. c. A piece of grassy 
land used for some particular purpose, as 
BowLiG-GREEN. In Golf, the putting- 
ground; sometimes = the whole links. 1646. 
12. attrib. Of or pertaining to a howling-green 
or golf-links, as g.-keeper 1705. 

, 4. A hunter all in grene ME. 6. They are hang- 
ing men and women for the wearing of the green 
1708. 7. Phr, In the g.: in the period of youthful 
vigour. Thy leaf has perish'd in the g. TENNYSON. 
10. b. Bacon and Greens WESLEY. 11. Goodly 
pus and pleasant greenes KNOLLES, b. Every 

oliday, she danced upon the G, 1718, 

Green (grin), v. [OE. grénian, f. gréne; see 
prec.] 1. infr. To become green, as growing 
herbage; occas. to appear or look green. 2. 
trans. To impart a green colour to; to clothe 
with green 1570. b. Oyster-culture, To turn 
oysters green in the gills by putting them in. 
pits. Also absol. 16.. 3. slang. To make to 
appear green; to hoax, take in 1884. 

2. Have not rains Green'd over April's lap. 
KEATS, 3. To g. a visitor 1884. 

Greenback (gri-nbmek), sb. 1778. [f. GREEN 
a. + BACK sb.'] 1. One of the legal-tender 
notes of the U.S., first issued in 1862 and so 
called from the devices printed in green ink 
on the back. Hence ‘any note issued by a 
national bank in the U.S.” (Funk). Also 
attrib., as in Greenback party, a party in 
U.S. polities, which advocated that green- 
backs should be made the sole currency 
of the country. 2. a. The garfish, Belone 
vulgaris. b. The American golden plover, 
Charadrius dominicus, €. slang. A frog. 1778, 
Hence Gree‘nbacker, a member of the g. 
party. 

Green bag, green-bag. 1677. A bag 
made of green material used formerly by 
barristers and lawyers for documents and 
papers. Also attrib. 

Green-blind, a. 1881. Suffering from 
colour-blindness in respect of green light- 
rays. Hence Green-blindness. 

Green cheese, ME. a. New or fresh 
cheese, b. An inferior kind of cheese made 
from skim milk or whey, €. Cheese coloured. 
green with sage; also called sage cheese. 

Green cloth, greencloth. 1536, 1. In full, 
Board of Green Cloth: A department of the 
Royal Household, consisting of the Lord 
Steward and his subordinates, which has 
control of various matters of expenditure, 
and legal and judicial authority within the 
sovereign’s court-royal, with power to cor- 
rect offenders, and to maintain the peace of 
the verge of the court-royal, which extends 
every way two hundred yards from the gate 
of the palace. (So called from the greon- 
coloured table at which its business was ori- 
ginally transacted.) Also attrib, 2. colloq. 
The green baize covering of a billiard, ete. 
table; hence, the table itself 1871, 

Greenery (gri-nori). 1707. |f. GREEN d. 
or sb. + -ERY.] 1. Green foliage or vegeta- 
tion; verdure. 2. Green branches or leaves 
for decoration. (Rarely pl.) 1807, 3. A place 
where plants are reared or kept 1847. 

Green-eyed (grin,old), a. (Stross variable.) 
1596. [f GREEN a. + EYR ab. + -ED*. Cf. 
Evkp 1.] Having green eyes. The green-cyed 
monster (Shaks.): jealousy, Hence fig. 
Viewing everything with jealousy. 

Oh, beware my Lord, of ielousie, It is the greene- 
ey'd Monster Oth. 111. iii. 166. 

Greenfinch (gri-nfinf). 1532. [See GREEN 
a. and FiNcH.] 1. A common European bird 
of the family Fringillide, Coccothraustes or 
Ligurinus chloris, so called from its green and 
gold plumage, Called also green linnet. 2. 
The Texas sparrow (Embernagra rufivirgata) 
1883. 3. slang. One of the Pope's Irish guard 


1805. 
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Green-fish (gri-nfif). 1460. [See GREEN a. 
Il. 4.) fl. Fresh, unsalted fish; spec. applied 
to cod —1867. 2. a. local. The coal-fish 1880. 
b. U.S. The blue-fish (Pomatomus saltatrix) 
1884. 

Green-fly. 1686. 1. Angling. A particular 
kind of artificial fly. 2. An aphis or plant- 
louse, from its colour, Usually collect. sing. 
1744. 

Greengage (gri-ngé'd3). 1759. [f. GREEN 
a. and the surname of Sir William Gage.] A. 
variety of plum of roundish shape, green 
colour, and fine flavour. Also attrib. 

Green goose. 1504. [See GREEN a.; the 
use of the word in opposition to stubble- 
goose suggests GREEN sb.] 1. A young goose, 
a gosling. ?Now dial, (See also quot.) 2. 
A simpleton (rare) 1768. 

1. The greene goose is better than the stubble 
goose 1589. 

Greengrocer (gri-ngró":sor). 1723. [See 
GREEN and GROCER.) A retail dealer in 
vegetables and fruit. Hence Greengro:- 
cery, the business of a g.; the articles re- 
tailed by a g.; also attrib. 

Green head, greenhead. 1509. [f. 
GREEN d. + HEAD sb.) Tl. A young, im- 
mature, or untrained intellect —1694. 2. A 
simpleton, an ignoramus. ?Obs. 1589. 13. 
One entitled to wear the green turban, a de- 
scendant of Mohammed ~1625. Hence 
tGreen-headed a. raw. 


Greenheart (gri-nhüat). 1750. [See GREEN 
a. and HEART sb, IV. 3.] 1, The name of 
several W. Indian trees. a. A large laura- 
ceous tree of Guiana, Nectandra rodiwi, 
which furnishes very hard timber. b. The 
cog-wood tree, Ceanothus chlororylon. €. A 
small rhamnaceous tree, the Colubrina 
ferruginosa of Jamaica. d. Bastard or False 
Greenheart, a small myrtaceous tree, Calyp- 
tranthes chytraculia. 2. The timber of la, 
used in shipbuilding, for fishing-rods, etc. 
Also attrib. 1794. b. A fishing-rod of this wood 
1884, 

Greenhew. Obs. exc. Hist. 1598. [app. f. 
GREEN a. + HEW v.] 1, = VERT sb." 1. Also 
attrib. 2. The right to cut greenery for fodder; 
payment for this right 1869. 

Greenhorn (grinh@im). 1650. [GREEN a.] 
1. A raw recruit —1682. 2. A raw, inexperi- 
enced person; an ignoramus; hence, a 
simpleton 1682. Hence Gree-‘nhornism, in- 
experience. 

Green-house, greenhouse (grinhaus). 
1604. 1. [f. GREEN sb. 9.] A glass-house in 
which delicate and tender plants are reared 
and preserved. Also attrib, 2. Pottery. A 
house in which ‘green ware’ (see GREEN a.) 
is left to dry before being placed in the kiln 
1875, 

Greening (gri-nin), sb. 1600. [prob. — 
MDu. groeninc (Du. groening) kind of apple; 
see GREEN a., -ING?.] 1. ta. A variety of pear 
—1032. b. An apple, which is green when ripe 
1004. 

Greenish (gri-nif), a. ME. [f. GREEN a. + 
-IsH!.] Somewhat green. b. Qualifying adjs. 
or sbs. of colour, as g.-blue 1644. 

Greenland (gri-nlind). 1678. [f. GREEN 
a. + LAND sb., ult. after ON. Grenland. So 
named by its discoverer, ‘because it would 
induce settlers to go there, if the land had a 
good name'.] 1. A large island or small 
continent to the north-east of N. America. 
Also attrib. 2. slang. The country of green- 
horns. DICKENS. Hence Gree-nlander, a 
native or inhabitant of G. Greenla-ndic a. 
of or pertaining to G., its language and its 
inhabitants; sb. the language of G. 

Greenless (gri-nlés), a. 1618. [f. GREEN 
sb. + -LESS.] Without greenness or verdure. 

Greenlet (gri-nlét). 1831. [f. GREEN a. + 
-let; app. formed to render the etym. sense 
of L. vireo.] A name for the numerous spe- 
cies of small greenish American singing-birds 
of the genus Vireo or family Vireonidz. 

Greenling (gri-nlin). rare. 1440. [f. GREEN 
a. + -LING'.] = GREEN-FISH 1 and 2a. 

Greenly (gri-nli), adv. 1583. [f. GREEN a. + 
-LY*.] 1, With a green colour; with green 
vegetation. 2. jig. Freshly, vigorously, 
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youthfully 1633. 3. In an inexperienced or 
unskilful manner (arch.) 1599. 

3. We haue done but g. SHAKS. 

Green man, greenman. 1638. fl. A man 
dressed up with greenery to represent a wild 
man of the woods; a Jack-in-the-green —1810. 
2. A fresh, raw, or inexperienced man; spec. 
in whale-fishing, one who has not been to sea 
before. Obs. exc. Hist. 1682. 3. A name for 
Aceras anthropophora 1829. 

Greenness (grin;nés. ([OE. grénnes, f. 

GREEN; see -NESS.] 1. The quality or 
condition of being green; comer. or semi- 
concr. verdure. 2. Unripeness; immaturity; 
crudity; inexperience; gullibility ME. 3. 
The vigour or freshness of growth; vitality 
1649. 4. Freshness, newness. ?0bs. 1553. 

1. The g. of fields LAMB, of the sea TYNDALL 2. 
The g. of his yeares 1579, of his troops 1875. 

Greenockite (gri-nokoit). 1844. [Named 
after Lord Greenock by Jameson in 1840; see 
ITE! 2 b.] Min. Native sulphide of cadmium, 
found usually in yellow coatings, rarely in 
crystals. 

Green-peak (gri-nipik). Also -peek. 1598. 
[tr. It. picchio verde or Fr. *pic-vert (now 
pivert).| The Green Woodpecker, Gecinus 
viridis. 

Green-room. 1701. 1. A room in a thea- 
tre for actors and actresses when not re- 
quired on the stage, perh. orig. painted 
green. transf. The players who frequent the 
green-room. 2. A room in a warehouse or 
factory for the reception of goods in a 
‘green’ state, such as fresh cloth, undried 
pottery, ete. (Recent Dicts.) 

Gree:n-sand, greensand. 1796. 1. Min. 
and Geol. a. = GLAUCONITE. b. A variety of 
sandstone, usually imperfectly consolidated, 
consisting largely of glauconite. €. A forma- 
tion consisting largely of this sandstone; de- 
nominated Upper or Lower Greensand from 
the position of the stratum relatively to the 
gault. 2. See GREEN a. II. 4. 

Greenshank (gri‘nfenk). 1766. A large 
sandpiper, Totanus glottis; prob. so called 
from its olive-coloured legs. 

Green sickness, green-sickness (gri:n- 
si-knés). 1583. [See GREEN a. I. 3.] An 
anaemic disease which mostly affects young 
women about the age of puberty and gives a 
pale or greenish tinge to the complexion; 
chlorosis. Also transf. and fig. (often with 
reference to the morbid appetite which cha- 
racterizes chlorosis). Also attrib. 

attrib, Out you greene sicknesse carrion, out you 
baggage, You tallow face SHAKS. 

Green-sleeves. 1580. A woman wearing 
green sleeves; the name given to an in- 
constant lady-love in a ballad published in 
1580; hence, the ballad and the tune them- 
selves. 

Let it thunder to the tune of Greene-sleeues 


SHAKS. 

Green snake. U.S. 1791. 1. One of two 
green harmless snakes of the U.S. 2. An air- 
plant resembling the snake 1883. 

Green-stone, greenstone. 1772. |f. 
GREEN a. + STONE sb.; in sense 1 from G. 
grünstein.] 1. Geol. A wide term, usually 
comprising the greenish-coloured eruptive 
rocks containing feldspar and hornblende (or 
augite), such as diorite, melaphyre, etc. 1805. 
Also atirib. 2. Min. = NEPHRITE, a variety 
of jade 1772. 3. A hard and close-textured 
stone used for putting the last edge on deli- 
cate surgical instruments (Cent. Dict.). 


Greensward (grinswüud). 1600. [SWARD 
sb.] Turf on which grass is growing. 
Greenth (grinp) 1753. [f. GREEN a. + 


-TH' (H. Walpole)] Verdure. 

Green wax, greenwax. Obs. exc. Hist. 
ME. Sealing-wax of a green colour; hence b. 
A seal of green wax, as affixed to documents 
delivered by the Exchequer to sheriffs. c. An 
estreat, etc. bearing this seal; also process of 
green wax. d. The fines or amercements 
exacted in accordance with such a document. 

Greenweed (gri-nwid). 1599. [f. GREEN a. + 
WEED sb.'] 1. The plant Genista tinctoria; 
used for dyeing. 2. A green sea-weed 1856. 

Greenwich (gri-nid3). A town on the south 
bank of the Thames, adjoining London on 
the east, famous for its astronomical obser- 
vatory and its hospital; used attrib. in G. 


GREGARINE 


stars, ‘those used for lunar computations in 
the nautical ephemeris’ (Smyth); Green- 
wich time, mean time for the meridian of 
Greenwich, the standard time for English 
astronomers. 

Greenwood (gri-nwud). ME. [See GREEN 
a. I.2.] A wood or forest when in leaf. Also 
attrib. 

Phr. To go to the g.: to become an outlaw, T 
muste too The grene wode goo Alone a bannysshed: 
man 1500 

Greeny (gri-ni), a. 1593. [f. GREEN a. +-¥4] 
ti. Green, verdant. Also jig. Vigorous. —1674. 
2. = GREENISH a. 1826. 

Green-yard, greenyard (griznyáad). 1578, 
An enclosure covered with grass or turf (not 
paved); spec. a pound for stray animals, eto.; 
also, a grass yard for hounds to take exercise 


+Greet, sb.' 1590. [f. GREET v.'] A greet- 
ing —1034. 

Greet (grit), sb.* Obs. exc. Sc. ME. [f 
GREET v.!]] Weeping, lamentation; a cry of 
sorrow. 

Greet (grit), v. [OE. grélan, *grætan 
handle, touch, visit, attack, treat, salute = 
OFris, gréta salute, complain, OS. grólian 
call upon (Du. groeten salute), OHG. gruoyen 
address, attack (G. griissen salute, greet) = 
WGme. *3rótjan cry out, call upon, (hence) 
provoke to action, assail, address.) tl, trans. 
"To approach, come up to; to begin upon. 
OE. only. 12. To assail, attack -ME. 3. To 
address with expressions of goodwill or 
courtesy; to offer in speech or writing to (a 
person) the expression of ono's own or an- 
other's friendly or polite regard. Now only 
literary. Also absol. OK. b. To salute with. 
words or gestures; also fransf, OE. te. In 


Spenser: to offer congratulations on (an 
achievement, etc.); const. unto or dative. 
td. To gratify. Per. 1v. iii, 38. 4. To receive 


or meet with demonstrations of welcome 

1005. 5. Of a thing (now only of sights or 
sounds.): To meet 1695. 

3. There's other of our friends Will g. vs heere 
anon SHAKS. absol, There greete in silence as the 
dead are wont SHAKS. b. To g. the strangers wi 
a nod DICKENS. 4. We will g. the time SHARKS. 5. 
A wide extent of sea greets the eye 1872. 

Greet (grit), v.’ Now Sc. and m. dial. 
(i) OE. (Anglian) grétan, *gr@tan = O8. 
gritan, MHG. grazen cry out, rage, storm, 
ON. gråta, Goth. grétan :- Gme. *srülan, 
orig. redupl. str. vb. rel. to prec. (ii) OE. 
gréolan (= OS. griotan), perh. f. Gme. *ga- 
Y- + vb. repr. by synon. OF. réotan.] 1, intr. 
To weep, cry, lament, grieve. 12. To ery or 
call out in supplication or in anger —1513. 

Greet(e, obs. f. GREAT @ 

Greeter’ (gri-tou1). 
-ER',] One who greets or salutes. 3 

Greeter? (gri-tox). Sc. 17.. |f. GREET v. 
+ -ER*] One who greets or cries. 

Greeting (gri-tin), vbl. sb. OE. If. Gast 
v. + -INGM] The action of GREET 1% a 

jutation. 
stealth, and faire g. from our Generall SHAKS. 
Phr. Sendeth g.: a transl. (now arch.) of L. salutem 
(dicit), Gr. xaipev; also with ellipsis of the vb. 

Greeve, obs. f. GRIEVE. 

Greffier (gre-floz, Fr. grefye). 1990. [- Fr. 
greffier — med.L. graphiarius registrar, ^ 
graphium register; see GRAFF sb.] lo 
registrar, clerk, or notary. 2. AoW 
hunting dog. TURBERV. 

Gregal (grizgül) a. 1540. [7 
grer, greg-; see -AV'.] 1, Pertainini 
or to the multitude (rare). 12. = 


—1058. ecale. 
IIGregale (gregà-le). Also grigale, Sr" 


[f. GREET v. + 


[= L. gregalis, f 
ig to a flock, 
GREGARIOUS 


1804. [It.; app. repr. a late D. *+græcalis, t 
L. “Grecus.] The north-east wind in the 
Mediterranean. p 
Gregarian (grégé*riün), d. 7a" V Be- 
if. L. gregarius (see GREGARIOUS) + Ax] Be 
longing to the herd or common sort. 

soldier: Common, private. i eru 


Gregarine (gre-girin). 1807. i 
Buc (f. L. gregarius: see next) the 9? 
cal genus of the Gregarinida. See -INE ». 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the genus ae 
rina or class Gregarinida of protozoans, 


GREGARIOUS 


sitic chiefly in insects, molluscs, and crus- 
tacea. (Rec. Dicts.). 

B. sb. One of the Gregarinida. 

Gregarious (grégó*rios) a. 1008. [f. D. 
gregarius, f. grez, greg- flock, herd + -0US; 
see -ARIOUS.] 1. Nat. Hist. Of animals: Living 
in flocks or communities, given to association 
with others of the same species. b. transf. of 
persons 1789. 2. Bot. Growing in open clusters 
1899. 3, Path. Clustered 1822. 4. Of or per- 
taining to a flock or community; characteris- 
ticof persons gathered togetherin crowds 1833. 

1. Stares are g. birds, living and flying together in 
great flocks RAY. 4. Mere religious zeal is a g. 
thing MoznEY. Hence Gregarious-ly adv., 
-ness. 

\|Grége (greiz). Also greige. 1927. [Fr., 
in soie grège raw silk — It. greggio raw, crude, 
unprocessed.] (Of) a colour between beige 
and grey. 

tGreg(g)e, v. ME. [Aphetic f. agrege 
AGGREGE.] = agregge, AGGREGE. 

\|Grego (grégo). Also téreiko. 1747. [- 
some Hom. form of L. Graecus GREEK a.) A 
coarse jacket with a hood, worn in the Le- 
vant. Also slang, a rough great-coat. 

Gregorian (grig6?-rian). 1598. [— med.L. 
Gregorianus (in cantus Gregorianus XID) f. late 
L. Gregorius ~ Gr. Ipmyópos; See JAN. A 
man's name; in some senses used with refer- 
ence to the Eng. surname Gregory.] 

‘A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Pope Gregory I 
(who reigned 590—600); chiefly applied to the 
ancient system of ritual music, also known as 
plain-chant or plain-song (characterized by 
free rhythm, a limited scale, etc.), which is 
founded on the Antiphonarium ascribed to 
Pope Gregory. So G. chant, music, tones, ete. 
1053. 2. Of, pertaining to, or established by 
Pope Gregory XIII. 1642. 3. Distinctive 
epithet of the reflecting telescope invented 
by J. Gregory (died 1075) 1701. 14. G. tree, 
the gallows, so named from Gregory Brandon, 
a hangman —1785. 

2. G. calendar: see CALENDAR 1; 80 G, style = 
‘new style”. G. epoch, the time from which the G. 
calendar dates (1582). 

B. sb. 1. A variety of wig, named after one 
Gregory, a Strand barber 1598. 2. A member 
of an 18th c. society (often classed with the 
Freemasons) 1742. 3. A Gregorian chant; 
falso, one versed in Gregorian music 1609. 

1. A quaint G. to thy head to binde HARINGTON. 
Hence Grego'rianist, one who advocates the use 
of G. chants. 

Gregory-powder. Also gregory. 1886. 
It. James Gregory, a Scottish physician (17587 
1822),] The ‘compound powder of rhubarb’ 
(Pulvis rhei composita) of the British Pharma- 
copmia. Usually called Gregory's powder. 

Greisen (groi-z'n). 1878. [G.; & dial. var. 
of greiss, f. greissen to split.] Min. A granitic 
rock with crystalline granular texture, con- 
sisting chiefly of quartz and mica. 

Greit, obs. f. GREET sb.*, v.* 

Greith(e, obs. form of GRAITR. 

Gremial (grizmiál. 1563. [— med.L. 
gremialis alumnus, gremiale bishop's apron, 
f. L. gremium lap, bosom; see -IAL.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the bosom or 
lap. Of a friend: Intimate (cf. bosom-friend). 
Obs. exc. in g. veil = B. 2. 1631. 2. Dwelling 
within the bosom of a University or society, 
resident. Also opp. to honorary. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1730. 

B. sb. 1. A resident member (of a University, 
etc.). Obs. exc. Hist. 1563. 2. Eccl. A silken 
apron placed on the bishop’s lap when cele- 
brating Mass or conferring orders 1811. 

Grenade? (gréné-d). 1532. [- Fr. grenade 
(xvi), alt. of OFr. (pome) grenate POME- 
GRANATE after Sp. granada.) 11. A pome- 
granate —1004. 2. A small explosive shell, 
usually of metal, thrown or shot into the 
trenches or among clusters of the enemy 
1501. See HAND-GRENADE, murLE-grenade. b. 
A glass receptacle to be thrown in order to 
burst and disperse its contents 1891. 

2. b. Drain g., one filled with a strong-smelling 
fluid, to be used in detecting a leakage in a drain. 
Fire-g. = HAND-GRENADE 2. 

Grenade? (grénéd). 1706. [Alleged to be 
Fr.; perh. f. grain GRAIN sb, with sense 
something spiced’ (cf. OFr. grané men- 
tioned sv. Gravy). Cf. GRENADINE!.] 
Cookery. “A dish of larded veal-collops, with 
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six pigeons and a ragoo in the middle, and 
covered on the top and underneath with thin 
slices of bacon." 

Grenadier (grenüdP'i). 1076. [= Fr. 
grenadier, f. grenade GRENADE? 2; see -IER.] 
1. Orig., a soldier who threw grenades. At 
first four or five were attached to each com- 
pany, but, later, each battalion or regiment 
had a company of them. When grenades 
went out of general use, the name of ‘grena- 
diers’ was retained for a company of the 
finest and tallest men in the regiment. Now, 
in the British army, the word is retained only 
in the name of the Grenadier Guards (collog. 
Grenadiers), the first regiment of household 
infantry. Also attrib. 2. a. A S. African 
weaver-bird, Pyromelana (or Ploceus) oryx, 
with vivid red and black plumage. Also g. 
grosbeak, g. waxbill. 1751. b. The fish 
Macrurus fabricii or M. rupestris 1889. 

1. Now were brought into service a new sort of 
soldiers call'd Granadiers, who were dextrous in 
flinging hand granados EVELYN. 

Grenadilla: see GRANADILLA. 

Grenadine! (gre-nidin). 1700. [- Fr. 

in; cf. GRENADE*.] Cookery. A dish 
of veal or of fillets of poultry, etc., smoothly 
trimmed, larded, and brightly glazed. 

Grenadine? (gre-nüdin) 1865. [- Fr. 
grenadine, formerly grenade silk of a grained 
texture, f. grenu grained, f. grain GRAIN; see 
-INE&.] An open silk or silk and wool textile 
used for dresses. 

Grenado (gréné!-do). arch. 1011. [- Sp. 
granada; see GRENADE! and -ADO.] = GRE- 
NADE! 2. Also attrib. 

Grenatite (gre-niitoit). 
1804. [- Fr. grenat garnet + 
= STAUROLITE. 

Grene, obs. f. GRAIN, GREEN. 

Gres, obs. f. GRASS, GREASE. 

fGresssible, a. 1600. [- late L. gressibilis, 
f. gress-, pa. ppl. stem of L. gradi walk; see 
LE.] Able to walk —1610. 

A two legd lining creature, g., vnfeathered Timon 
v. iv, 86, So tGre'ssile a. (rare). 

Gressorial (gresó"-riàl), a. 1842. [= mod.L. 
gressorius f. gress- (see prec.) + 7ORIAL.] 
Adapted for stepping or walking, ambula- 


Also granatite. 
ATE! 2 b.] Min. 


tory. 

Grestorial; in Ornithology, is applied: to the feet, 
of birds which have three toes forward, two of 
which are connected, and one behind 1842, So 
Gresso‘rious d. 

Gret, obs. f. GREAT, GREET 8b.*; obs. pa. t. 
of GREET v.' and *. 

Grete, obs. f. GREAT, GREET. 

Grew, pa. t. of GROW v. 

Grewsome, obs. f. GRUESOME. " 

Grey, gray (gré!). [OR. grag = Oris. gré, 
MDu. grau, gra (Du. grauw), OHG. grão (G. 
grau), ON. grár i= Gmc. *3r&@waz. Both 
spellings haye analogies in two words in gen. 
use derived from OE. forms in -@j and pro- 
nounced with é', viz., clay and whey: the 
practice of printing houses is various and 
individuals tend to use the vars. with a 
difference of implication; the -ey form is 
established in Scots Greys and a pair of greys.) 

A. adj. 1. Of the colour intermediate be- 
tween black and white, or composed of à 
mixture of black and white with little or no 
positive hue; ash-coloured, ]ead-coloured. 
‘Also fig. «ib. (See quot.) 1885. 2. Epithet of 
(a) the Cistercian monks, (b) the Franciscan 
friars, (c) the sisters of the third order of St. 
Francis, on account of the colour of their 
habits. See also GREY FRIAR. ME. 3. Of the 
eyes: Having a grey iris ME. 4. Of a horse: 
Having a grey coat ME. 5. Of the hair or 
beard: That is turning white (with age or 
b. Of a person: Grey-haired 1483. 
Belonging to old 
asamp tte 

ill, the cloud is gra: . 
ede 2 with dew ST OWING. b. Grey 
is composed only of black and white; the term 


bruise of many, daies, 
chief, in 


GREY LAG GOOSE 


Eee ot- grey boc and sweet rost RUBKIN, 

.: 1. General: as grey-black, - n; grey- 
eyed, -haired, etc. SU keh LIUM, 

2. Special: as grey band, a grey laminated 
quartzose sandstone; grey groat, emphatic for 
groat; also a type of something of little value; grey 
matter, the grey-coloured matter of which the 
active part of the brain is composed; also fig.; grey 
millet = GROMWELL, q.v.; Brey powder, n 
powder consisting of mercury and chalk; grey 
russet, coarse cloth of a dull grey colour; grey 
wethers, detached oolitio sandstones of various 
sizes; applied also in Devonshire to two circles of 
stones which nearly touch each other, and look 
like sheep, when seen from a distance, 

b. In names of animals, as grey bass, a sea-fish 
of the perch family, but Reais tit the mullet in 
taste; grey crow, the Hooded Crow, Corvus 
corniz; grey duck, the gadwall; grey falcon, (a) 
the hen-harrier; (b) the common or Pere! rine 
Falcon; grey fly, perh. a dor-beetle; grey fowl, 
grouse in winter plumage; grey mullet (see 
MuLLET!); grey owl, parrot (see the Abe] rey 
pike = Honw-FISH 2; grey plover, sandpiper, 
etc. (see the sbs.); grey snipe, ‘the dowitcher in 
winter plumage’ (Webster); grey trout (see 
TROUT); grey whale, Rhachianectes glaucus. 

c. In names of minerals, as grey antimony, 
cobalt (see the sbs.); grey copper (ore), tetra- 
hedrite; grey ore, chalcocite. : 

B. sb. 1. Grey material or clothing ME.; 
techn. unbleached material 1884. 12. spec. 
Grey fur; usu. of badger skin —1702. 3. A 
grey or subdued light; esp. in phr. the g. of the 
morning 1592. 4. Grey colour. In pl. = shades 
of this 1825. b. Gunmaking. A grey spot in- 
dicating a flaw 1881. €. A grey-coloured pig- 
ment 1888, 15. A grey-haired person —1518. 
+6. A badger —1686. 7. A grey horse. Chiefly 
pl. 1760. 8. pl. (in full ‘Scots Greys). A regi- 
ment of dragoons, now the 2nd Dragoons 
1751, 9. A kind of fish; ta GRILSE 1686. 

1. A Gown of gray 1640. 3. Yon gray is not the 
mornings eye SHAKS. 7. Mrs, Mantrap. „drives her 
greys in the Park THACKERAY. 

Grey (gré'), v. Also gray. ME. [f. GREY 
a.) 1. intr. To become or grow grey. 2. 
trans. To make grey 1879. 

Grey-back, greyback (gré!-bek). 1864. 
1. U.S. collog, A Confederate soldier in the 
‘American civil war. 2. dial. and U.S. colloq. 
‘A louse 1804. 3. A name of birds, a. The 
Hooded Crow, Corvus cornir. Also g. crow. 
b. U.S. The N. American Knot, Trigla canu- 
tus. €. dial. and U.S. The scaup duok, Fuli- 
gula marila. 1888. 4. U.S. The grey whale 
1884. 

Greybeard (gré'-bisad). Also graybeard. 
1579. 1. A man with a grey beard; hence, an 
old man. 2. A large earthenware or stoneware 
jug or jar, used for holding spirits 1788. 3. A 
hydroid polyp which infests oyster-beds, 
Sertularia argentea. (Ree. Dicta). 4. altrib. 
Greybeard lichen, Usnea barbala. Henco 
Greybearded a. 

Grey:-coat. 1644, One who wears grey 
clothing; spec. a Cumberland yeoman. b. 
attrib.: Grey-coat Hospital, a charity 
school, where the scholars were clothed in 
grey; grey-coat parson, an impropriator; 
a holder of lay tithes. Hence Grey-coated a. 

Grey friar. ME. [See Grey a, 2.) A mem- 
ber of the order of Franciscan or Minor frairs, 
founded by St. Francis of Assisi in 1210, Grey 
Friars, a convent of this order. 

Grey goose. OE. The greylag goose. 

Grey-hen (gré'-hen). late ME. Female of 
the black grouse (Tetrao tetrix), the heath- 
hen. (The male is called the BLACKOOOK.) 

Greyhound (gré-haund), [0E. grighund, 
sgrieghund (= ON. greyhundr), t. *arted (= 
ON. grou n. bitch :- Gmc. *sraujam) + hund 
dog, HOUND. The etym. of the first element is 
unknown.} 1, A variety of dog used in the 
chase, characterized by its long slender body 
and long legs, its keenness of sight, and its 
great speed in running. 2. transf. An ocean 
steamship specially built for speed, Also 
ocean g. 1887. Comb. f. fox, a name given to 
the largest and boldest variety of the fox 
kind; g. racing (contr. greycing), a sport in 
which a mechanical hare js coursed by grey- 
hounds. = 

Greyish (gré^ip, a. Also grayish. 1508. 
(f. GREY a. + -I8H'.] Somewhat grey. 

Grey lag goose, grey'lag (goose). 1718. 

[orig. three words. The bird remains longer 
jn England than the other migratory species; 
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hence the use of LAG a.) The common wild 
goose of Europe, Anser cinereus or ferus. 

Greyling, obs. f. GRAYLING. 

Greyness, grayness (gré!-nés). 1483. If. 
GREY a. + -NESS.] The state or quality of 
being grey; grey colour. Also jig. 

Greystone, graystone (gré'stó"n). 1815. 
[f. GREY a, + STONE sb.] Min. A grey vol- 
canic rock, composed of feldspar (sometimes 
replaced by leucite or melilite), augite, or 
hornblende, and iron. 

Greywacke (gré-weke). Also graywacke, 
greywack. 1811. [Anglicized f. GRAUWACKE.] 
Geol. A conglomerate or grit rock consisting 
of rounded pebbles and sand firmly united to- 
gether; orig. applied to various strata of the 
Silurian series; now little used. Rarely pl. 

Gribble (gri-b’l). 1838. [perh. cogn. w. 
GRUB v.] A small marine boring crustacean, 
Limnoria terebrans, resembling a wood-louse. 

Grice (grois). Obs. exc. Sc. and arch. ME. 
[- ON. gríss (Sw., Da. gris) young pig, pig.] 
A pig, esp. a young pig, a sucking pig; toccas. 
and spec. in Her., a wild boar. 

Provb. Bring the head of the sow to the tail of the 
g.: balance your loss with your gain. 

Grice, obs. f. GRECE, steps. 

Grid (grid). 1839. [Back-formation from 
GmrpmoON.] 1, A grating. 2. = GRIDIRON 1. 
1875. 3. = GRIDIRON 3. Naut. 1867. 4. The 
wire spiral between the filament and the 
plate of a wireless valve 1922. 5. A network 
of lines on a map 1918. 6. A network of 
electric lines, ete. 1926. 

Griddle (gri-d’l), sb. [- OFr. gredil, gridil 
gridiron (mod. gril) Rom. *graliculum, 
*craliculum (see GRILLE sb., GRILL sb.*), 
dim. of L. eratis (see CRATE, GRATE 8b.).] 
+1. = GRIDIRON 1. —1746. 2. = GIRDLE sb.* 
ME. 3. Mining. A wire-bottomed sieve 1776. 

Comb.: &.- bread, -cake, bread or cake baked on 


ag.; t-iron = sense 2. 

Griddle (gri-d', v. ME. If. the sb.] 1. 
trans. To cook on a griddle. 2. Mining. To 
g. out: To screen ore with a griddle 1776. 

Gride (groid), sb. 1830. [f. GRIDE v.] A 
strident or grating sound. 

Gride (groid), v. Chiefly poet, ME. [Meta- 
thetic f. GIRD v.*, adopted by Spenser from 
Lydgate.] 1. trans. To pierce with a weapon; 
to wound; talso, to inflict (a wound) by 
piercing. Also fig. 2. intr. To pierce through. 
Now usually, To cut, scrape, or graze along, 
etc. with a strident, grating, or whizzing 
sound, or so as to cause rasping pain 1590. 
3. trans. To clash or graze against with a 
strident sound; to cause to grate 1821. 

2. Through his thigh the mortall steele did gryde 
SPENSER. 3. The wood which grides and clangs Its 
leafless ribs and iron horns Together TENNYSON. 

Gridelin (gri-délin). Also tgridaline, 
térizelin. 1640. [- Fr. gridelin, gris-de-lin 
‘grey of flax’, flax-grey.] 

A. sb. The name of a colour, a pale purple or 
grey violet; occas., a pale red. 

B. adj. Having this colour. 

Gridiron (gri-doian), sb. (ME. gredire, 
appearing in the same text with gredile GRID- 
DLE. The -ire was early identified with ME. 
ire = iren IRON sb.' See also ANDIRON.] 1.-A 
framework of parallel metal bars, used for 
broiling flesh or fish over a fire. fAlso for- 
merly, a griddle. b. A similar structure used 
in torture by fire. (The first sense in Eng.) 
ME. 2. fig. 1590. 3. Any object resembling or 
likened to a gridiron; esp. Naut. a heavy 
framework of beams in ‘parallel open order 
used to support a ship in dock. (So Fr. gril.) 


1840. 

3. b. A football field (U.S.) 1896. Comb.: g. pen- 
dulum, a compensation pendulum composed of 
parallel rods of different metals; & valve, asliding 
valve in which the cover and seat are both com- 
posed of parallel bars with spaces between them. 

Gri-diron, v. 1857. [f. the sb.] trans. To 
mark with parallel lines suggesting the form. 
of a gridiron; said esp. of railways as they 
appear on a map. 

Grieced (grist), a. [f. griece, var. of GRECE 
+ -np*.]) Her. = DEGRADED a. 

Grief (grif), sb. Pl. griefs. [ME. gref — 
AFr. gref, OFr. grief (mod. grief grievance, 
injury, complaint), f. grever; see GRIEVE v.] 
+1. Hardship, suffering; a kind, or cause, of 
these —1722. 12. Hurt, harm, mischief in- 
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flicted or suffered; molestation, trouble, 
offence 1584. fb. A wrong or injury which 
is the subject of formal complaint or demand 
for redress. Also, a document stating the 
grievance. —1651. 13. Feeling of offence; dis- 
pleasure, anger —1573. 14. A sore, wound; a 
plemish of the skin; a disease, sickness —1727. 
b. The seat of this 1024. +5. Physical pain 
or discomfort 1621. 6. Mental pain, distress, 
or sorrow. In mod. use: Deep or violent 
sorrow caused by loss or trouble; keen or 
bitter regret or remorse ME. b. A cause or 
subject of grief 1535. 

6. Griefe of my Sonnes exile hath stopt her 
breath SHAKS. Their father died of g. for his eldest 
son 1883. b. The one g. of having no children 
RUSKIN. 

Phr. To come to g.: to meet with disaster; (Sport- 
ae have a fall; to fail. So to bring tog. Chiefly 
colloq. 

AM £.-muscles, Darwin's name for certain 
muscles concerned in the facial expression of g. 

Hence Grie-fful a. painful, sorrowful; tgrievous. 
Grie-fiess, a. free from g. Grie-flessness, 
griefless condition. 

Grieko, var. of GREGO. 

}Grie-vable, a. ME. [~ OFr. grevable, f. 
grever to GRIEVE.] Causing grief or pain 
—1500. 

Grievance (gri-yins). [ME. grevance — 
OFr. grevance, grievance, f. grever to harm, 
GRIEVE; see -ANCE.] fl. The infliction of 
wrong or hardship on a person; injury, 
oppression; a cause or source of injury —1768. 
b. = GRIEF 2b. 12. The state or fact of being 
oppressed, injured, or distressed; distress; 
suffering, pain —1592. 3. A circumstance or 
state of things felt to be oppressive. In mod. 
use, something (real or supposed) which is 
considered a legitimate ground of complaint. 
1481, 14. A disease, ailment, hurt —1701. 15. 
Displeasure, indignation, offence —1523. 

3. Irregular and grinding courts, the maine griev- 
ances Miur. The length of Chancery suits was a 
real public g. 1882. Hence +Grie-vancer, one who 
gives ground for complaint FULLER. 

Grieve (griv), sb. [OE. (Northumb.) gr@fa 
= WS. geréfa; see REEVE sb.!] 1. A governor 
of a province, town, etc. Now only Hist. = 
SHERIFF. 2. Sc. and north. The overseer, 
manager, or head-workman on a farm; a 
farm-bailiff 1480. 

2. He has got a ploughman from Scotland who 
acts as g. Scorr Diary. Hence Grie-veship, a 
district under charge of a g. 

Grieve (griv), v. [ME. greve — OFr. grever 
:- Rom. *grevare, alt. of L. gravare, f. gravis 
GRAVE a.] fl. trans. To press heavily upon. 
Only in pass. ME. only. 12. To harass, 
trouble; to oppress -1651; to cause damage 
to —1574. 13. To hurt, injure —1810. tAlso 
absol. t4. To affect with pain or disease 
—1592. 5. To affect with grief or deep sorrow. 
+Formerly, To cause pain, anxiety, or vexa- 
tion to; to annoy. ME. +6. To make angry; 
to incense, offend 1535. 7. intr. To feel grief; 
to sorrow deeply. Const. at, for, over, or to 
with inf. ME. b. trans. To feel or show grief 
at or for; to regret deeply ( poet.) 1598. 

2. The whiche garyson hadde greuyd sore the 
towne of Cambray LD. BERNERS. 5. It greveth me 
tosehym in this case PALSGR. Griev'd at his heart, 
when looking down he saw The whole Earth fill'd 
with violence Mint. 6. How oft did they. .grieue 
him in the desert Ps. 78: 40. 7. Grieving, if aught 
inanimate e'er grieves, Over the unreturning 
brave BYRON. b. Sorrow doth utter what it still 
doth g. Drayton. Hence Grie-vedly adv. 
+Grie-vement, a hurt, injury. 

Griever (gri-voi. 1598. [f. GRIEVE v. + 
-ER'.] fi. One who molests or troubles 
another —1660. 2. A person or thing that 
grieves or distresses 1641. 3. One who feels 
or shows grief 1819. 

Grieving (gri-vin), ppl. a. 1450. [f. GRIEVE 
v. + -ING?.] a. That causes grief, pain, or 
annoyance. b. That feels or expresses grief. 
Hence Grie-vingly adv. 

Grievous (gri-vos), a. [ME. grevous — Fr. 
grevos, -eus, f. grever; see GRIEVE V., -0US.] t1. 
Burdensome, oppressive; in later use only of 
public grievances —1765. tb. Of penalties, 
etc.: Heavy, severe —1659. 2. Bringing 
serious trouble or discomfort; having injuri- 
ous effects; fcausing hurt or pain. (Now only 
with mixture of sense 5— ‘grievous to think 
of’.) ME. 3. Of a disease, wound, or pain: 
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Acute, severe, Now rare. ME. 4. Of a fault, 
crime, etc.: Deserving heavy penalties, 
Later: Atrocious, flagrant, heinous. Now 
only arch. ME. 5. Causing mental pain or 
distress. Now less widely: Exciting grief or 
intense sorrow. ME. 6. Full of grief (rare) ME. 

1. Thy father made our yoke grieuous 1 Kings 
12:4. 2. A g. delusion 1804. 4. A Heynous and 
Grevious Crime 1683. 5. The Loss [of Sight] must 
be very g. STEELE. 6. A deep g. expression of 
countenance HAWTHORNE. Hence Grie-vous-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Griff (grif), sb.* Anglo-Ind. 1829. [abbrey, 
of GRIFFIN?.] = GRIFFIN’. Hence Griff v, to 
take in (anyone). 

Griff (grif), sb.* rare. 1820. [- Fr. griffe 
(anglicized as griff by Shelley), f. griffer seize 
as with a claw, f. OFr. grif claw.] A claw. 

Griff (grif), sb.* Also Griffe, griffo(n, eto, 
1850. [Of unkn, origin. See GRIFFIN*.] The 
offspring of a mulatto and a negro, three 
parts black. 

Griff (grif), sb.* 1800. [Of unkn. origin] 
Weaving. A frame composed of horizontal 
bars employed in pattern-weaving. Also g. 
frame. 

Griffe, obs. f. GRAFF sb.', sb.*, v. 

Griffin! (gri-fin), griffon, gryphon (gri- 
fon. ME. [- OFr. grifoun (mod. griffon) i= 
Rom. *grypho, -n-, augm. of late L. gryphus, 
1. grups, gryph-— Gr. ypób, youn-. Now usually 
spelt griffin exc. in senso 2; gryphon is sup- 
posed to be dignifled.] 1. A fabulous animal 
having the head and wings of an eagle and 
the body and hind quarters of a lion, (Be: 
lieved by the Greeks to inhabit Scythia and 
to guard its gold.) b. A representation or 
figure of a griffin ME. 2. A vulture; now = 
griffon-vulture (sce 3) D. 
ériffin's foot, a surgical instrumei 
called from its shape; griffon-vulture, & 
vulture of the genus Gyps, esp. G. fulvus 1641, 

1. As when a Gryfon through the Wilderness., 
Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth Had from 
his wakeful custody purloind ‘The guarded Gold 
Miur. b. Grim stone griffins surmount the terrace: 


steps 1863. 
Anglo-Ind. 1793. [perh. 


Griffin? (gri-fin). 
fig. use of prec., but there is no evidence. 


Sce GRIF sb.!] A European newly arrived in 
India, and unaccustomed to Indian ways; & 
novice, newcomer, greenhorn. Hence 
Gri-ffinage, the state of being à g.; One's 
first year in India. 

Griffin’. [Of unkn. origin. 
U.S. A mulatto. 

Griffon (grifon). 1882 [- Fr. griffon (ap 
plied to an Eng. dog 1929) GRIFFINS] A 
species of coarse-haired dog, resembling ® 


See GRIE sb") 


terrier. 

Griffon-vulture: see GRIFFIN 3. 

Grig (grig), sb. ME. [Of unkn. origins] 
+1. A dwarf —1629. 2. A short-legged hens 
Obs. exc. dial. 1589. 3, A species of eel; & 

Also g.-eel 1611. 4. À 
an extravagantly iim 


srry as a g. (thro! 
as merry ph 


merry (or tmad) g 
person. Also in phr. 3 
sense 3 or 2.] 1506. 5. slang. A farthing; 
cash, ‘dibs’ 1656. . 

i i rid. 
Grig (grig), sb.* dial. 1074. [7 W. g 
Oh grig.] The common heath or hoar 
Calluna vulgaris; also, cross-leaved heat 


Erica tetralix. 1 , 
+Grill, sb.' rare. 1597. [After Sponsi 
Gryll, which is — Gr. ypúħos & pig-] EU 
proper name for à low or lazy person Re 
Grains are fitter for G., then Pearles QUA me 
Grill (gril), sb.* 1766. [f. GRILL vd 1n j 
fish, ete. broiled on a gridiron. Also Ge 
Short for g.-room 1896. 3. A spell of gri DN 
1849. 4. attrib., as grill-room, à zoom PM 
restaurant, etc., in which grills are ge 

1883. are 1 
Grill (gril), sb.* 1085. [- (OFT. orit or 
grail, greil, masc. form (see GRD DN 

on fem. grille, see ganas sb A gri 

ill, sb.‘: see GRILLE 89. 

fani, a. ME. [Cf. Du. gril (oreh Sro 
angry, rough (of persons, et A "T 
sound), glaring (of colour), LG. ("€^ a 
the same senses).] 1. of persons: raal 
harsh, cruel —1529. 2. Of things, ne 
painful, bitter, severe, terrible po n: 
Grill (gril), v. 1008. [= Fr. gr 
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(grille) GRILL 8b.*} 1. trans. To broil on a grid- 
iron or the like over or before a fire. b. To 
scallop (oysters or shrimps) 1727. €. transf. 
To torment with heat 1825. d. To subject to 
severe questioning (U.S.) 1928. 2. intr. To. 
undergo broiling. Chiefly fig. 1842. 

. Oh, Barton man! but I am grilled here FTTZ- 
ALD. 2. Thespleen which was, .grilling within 


him 1883. 

tGrilla:de, sb. 1656. [- Fr. grillade, f. 
griller GRILL v.; see -ADE.] 1, Something 
grilled, a broiled dish 1727. 2, Cookery. The 
browning of any dish with a hot iron. 
CHAMBERS. Hence fGrilla'de v. trans. to 
grill. 

Grillage (gri-léd3). 1776. [- Fr. grillage, f. 
grilie GRILLE 8b.; see -AGE.] Engineering. A 
heavy framework of cross-timbering, some- 
times resting on piles, serving as a foundation 
on treacherous soil. 

Grille, grill (gril), sb. 1001. [~ (O)Fr. grille, 
earlier graille += med.L. icula, craticula = 
L. craticula, dim. of cratis (see CRATE, GRATE 
5b). 1. A grating; an arrangement of 
parallel or cross bars, er structure of open 
metal-work, used to close an opening or 
separate one part of a room, ete, from another 
1686, 12. One of the bars in the visor of a 
helmet 1661. 3. Tennis. The square opening 
in the end wall on the hazard side of the 
court, adjacent to the main wall 1727. 4. 
Pisciculture. A wooden frame fitted with 
glass tubes, between which the fish-eggs lie 
during incubation 1883. 5. A rectangular 
pattern of small dots impressed on postage 
stamps 1898, Hence Grille v. to fit or im- 
press with a g. 

tGrilly, v. rare. [7 Fr. griller; the Uy is 
meant to give the sound of Fr. 1.) = GRILL v. 
BUTLER Hud. 

Grilse (grils). ME. [Of unkn. origin.] The 
name given to a young salmon on its first 
return to the river from the sea and retained 
for the year. 

Grim (grim). [OE. grim = OFrls, OS. 
(Du.), OHG. grim (G. grimm), ON. grimmr i= 
Gme. *srimmaz, f. *grem- *gram-. See 
GRAME a.) 

A. adj. 1. Of persons and animals: Fierce, 
cruel, savage, or harsh. Also, daring, deter- 
mined, bold. (Now merged in sense 4). 2. ot 
actions, character, feelings, ete. a, Fierce, 
furious, cruel, (Obs. or arch.) b. In mod. use: 
Stern, merciless; resolute, uncompro! g 
OE. 3, Of pain, wounds, conditions, ete.: 
Cruel, terribly severe OE, tb, Of weapons, 
cte.: Cruel, formidable —1485. 4. Of stern, 
forbidding, or harsh aspect. tAlso, hard- 
featured, ugly. ME. 5. transf. Of things, 
scenos, ete.: Harsh or repellent of aspect; un- 
inviting 1820, 6. Of laughter, jests, ete.: 
Stern, implying no softening. In recent use 
often: Dealing with ghastly or painful sub- 
jects. 1641. 

1. The g. Woolf with privy paw MIUT. 2. The 
ridges of g. Warr Must. G. earnestness 1853. 3. 
Wind and weather wax'd so g. Scort. 4. The g. 
face of law DENHAM. Phr. To hold on cling, ete, 
like g. death, A g, and crabbed look EVELYN: 6. 
One of those g. pleasantries In which Oliver took 
delight MILMAN. 

B. adv. (OK. grimme) or quasi-adv. In & 
grim manner or mood; fiercely, savagely, 
horribly. 
ue chides she Death, Grim-grinning ghost 

Grim (grim), v. ME, [In 1- Du. grimmen, 
grim(m adj. Grim. In 2, f. GRIM a.) tl. intr. 
To be angry, look fierce —1848. 2. trans. ‘To 
make grim or flerce; to give a grim look to 
2. The sculptured effigies That g: the silence of 
chivalric aisles GALT. 

Grimace (grimzi&), sb. 1051. [= Pr. 
grimace, earlier tgrimache — Sp. grimazo 
caricature, f. grima fright.] 1. A distortion 
of the countenance whether spontaneous or 
involuntary, expressive of some feeling or 
tending to excite laughter; a wry face. 2. An 
affected look or tgesture 1678. 3. fig. Affecta- 
tion, pretence, sham. ?Now rare. 1655. 

1. T tried to laugh, but could only make a g. W. 
IRVING. 2. Our Conferences go no further than a 
Bow and a G. ADDISON. 3. All tnis my parade and 
g. of philosophy CIBBER. Hence Grima'ce v. intr. 
to distort the countenance; to make a wry face; 
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tto put on an affected air, Grima'ced ppl, a. 
affected (rare). Grima'cer. 

Grim: (grimm-Ikin, -mQ-Ikin). 1630, 
If. GREY + MALKIN.] A name given to a cat; 
hence, a cat, esp. an old she-cat; contemptu- 
ously applied to a jealous or imperious old 
woman. 

Grime (grolm), sb. 1590. (f. GRIME v.) Soot, 
smut, coal-dust, or other black particles, 
deposited upon or ingrained in some surface. 

. The dirt and g, of human affairs Dx For, 

rime (groim), v. 1470. [- MLG,, MDu. 
*grimen (cf. Flem. grijmen, beside LG. 
gremen); c. Beanie.) (rans. To cover with 
grime, to blacken, befoul. Also fig. 

Grimgribber (grimgriboi. 1786. In 
Steele the name of an imaginary estate, ex- 
temporized in à discussion between two sham 
counsel respecting a marriage settlement, 
Hence: Legal or other technical Jargon, 
learned gibberish. Also attrib. 

Griminess (groi-minés). 1050. [f. GRY 
a. + -NEs&,] The quality or state of being 


grimy. 

Grimly (gri-mli), a. Obs. or arch. (OB. 
grimlié; see GRIM a. and -LY*.] Grim-looking; 
grim in nature. Hence Gri-mliness, the 
state of being g. 

Grimly (grimly), adv, (OB, grimliée; soc 
Grim a. and -LY*,) 1. In a grim fashion; 
fiercely, cruelly; also, in mod. use, austerely, 
rigidly. t2. Dreadfully —1470. 3, With a grim 
look or air ME. 

3. The Auguries. looke g. SHAKS. 

Grimm(e (grim), 1834. [- Fr, grimme 
(Buffon 1764) ^ mod.L. (Capra) grimmia, the 
name given by Linnreus to à S. African anto- 
lope described by Herm. Nic. Grimm ues- 
1711).] A West African antelope, the coquo- 


toon, 

Grimness (gri-mnés). OE. |f. GRIM a. + 
-wEss.] "The quality or condition of being 
grim; flerceness ; sternness; formidableaspect. 

+Grimsir(e, 1460. [f. Guim a. + Sth, 
Sire.) An austere, stern, morose, or over- 
bearing person —1621, 

Grimy (groimi), a. 1012. (f. GRIME sb. 
+ -¥4] Covered with grime; od, 
dirty. Also, swarthy. 

Grin, sb.' (OE. grin, gryn.] 1. A snare for 
catching birds or animals, made of cord, ete., 
with a running noose, Obs. exe. dial. or arch. 
Also fig. 12. A noose; also, a haltes -1691. 

Grin (grin), sb.* 1635. (f. GRIN v.*; of. GIRN 
sb.) An act of grinning. 

‘On the (broad or thigh) g.: grinning (openly). 

Grin, v.' Obs. exc, dial, OE. (f. GRIN ab." 
trans. To catch in a noose; to snare, cnanaro; 
to choke, stranglo. 

Grin (grin), v.* (OK. grennian, rel. to 
OHG. grennan mutter (MHG. grennen wail, 
grin) and OHG. granón grunt, ON, grenja 
howl, OSw. grdnia roar, gnash the teeth; f. 
Gme. *3ran-. Cf. GROAN, GIRN v.) A, intr. OF 
persons and animals; To draw back the lips 
and show the teeth: a, generally, or as an 
indication of pain or tanger; b. by way of a 
forced or unnatural smile, or of a broad smile 
1480, 2. a, trans. To express by grinning 108]. 
b. intr, Of a feeling: To find expression by 

ning. FIRLDING. 
RD the wolfe doth g. before he barketh 
grinned and capered with 
2. a The surgeon 


rind (groind), sb. 
"The action of grinding (lit. and fig.). 2. colloq. 
Steady hard work; esp. close and study; 
a dull and laborious task 1861. 3. Univ. 


(OE. grindan, of which there are no Gme. 
cognates, An IE. base *gi 
L. frendere rub away, gnash.] 1, trans. To 
reduce to small particles or powder by 
crushing between two hard surfaces; esp. to 
make (grain) into meal or flour in à mill. b. 
Denoting the action of teeth; = to masticate 
ME. €. transf. and fig. 1535. d. intr. To admit 
of being ground (fine, etc.). 2. fig. To crush, 
to oppress; to harass with exactions 1626. 


GRINNING 


3. fig. To torment, Also absol, Now only U.S. 
to annoy, vex. ME. 4. To produce by grind- 
ing ME, 5. To wear down by friction so aa to 
make sharp or smooth (a tool, a weapon, 
glass, ete.) ME. 6. intr, or absol, To perform 
the operation of grinding OK. 7, a. intr, To 
work as if grinding with a hand-mill 1840. 
b. quasi-frans. To produce (music) on m 
barrel-organ, ete, 1784. 8. intr, To work 
laboriously and steadily; exp, to study hard. 
Const. at. Also with away, on. 1856. b. (rana. 
To teach (a subject) in a steady laborious 
manner; also, to prepare (a pupil) in a sub- 
ject 1815. 9. intr. To werape or rub or 
against something; to make a grating nolae 

trans. To rub gratingly against or 
upon; to force info by grinding; also quasi- 
trana. to make (one’s way) by grinding 1644, 
10. ta. intr. To gnash with the teeth, Const. 
at, -1581. b. trans. To rub the teeth together 
with a grating sound. Const, af. ME. 

1. Any corne or meale, ground or to be grynded 
1508. b. Ant. d Ol. Hr. V. 16, €. He grinds 
divinity of other days Down into modern uae 
CoWPRR, 2. Laws fe poor, and rich men rule 
the law GOLD! I Tod. the of (a 

ie 


Hebraism). Boar, .New 

arming Tusks DRYDEN. 6 Though the mills of 
God g. slowly, yet they g, exceeding small LONGY. 
8. So. Ground he at grammar BROWNING. 9. 
villainous centre-bits G, on the wakeful ear 
TENNYSON. 

Grinded (groi-ndéd), ppl. a, 1019. |f. 
GRIND v.  -ED'.] = GROUND ppl. a. 
Grinder (groi-ndoa). ME. |f. GRIND v. + 
pR’; in sonso 1 tr. L, molaris MOLAR") 

I. I. That which grinds; e.g. à molar tooth; 
hence joc. in pl, the teeth generally. 2. The 
upper millstone or runner; fa muller or 


2. A cram» 
61, 
Th 


Comb, [^ 
‘alu isense 

tion of the particles of steel 

the operation of grinding’ (Webster), 

Grindery (groi-ndori), 1806, (f. GiuND v. 
+ oRRY.] 1, Materials, tools, ete, used by 
shoemakers and other workers in leather. 
(Orig. applied only to the whetstone,) Also 
altri, 2. A place for grinding tools, weapons, 
ote, 1884. 

Grinding (rolndip), vbl. sb. ME. |f. 
Guixp v. + -ING'.] 1, The action of GRIND v, 
2. attrib, a. Adapted for, or connected. with, 
grinding, as g.-clamp, "machine, ete. b. Suit- 
able for being ground, as g.barley, ete. Comb. 

- wheel, (a) a wheel for grinding oF polishing; 
(b) a building fitted up with water or steam 
power for grinding entlery or tools. 

Grinding, ppl. a, OK. If. GRIND v. + 
ina.) mas grinds. Henco Grindingly 
adv, in a g. Manner. ‘ 

Grindle (grind'D. 18M, [= G. 
gründel, f. grund GROUN bottom.) The 
mud-fish, callod also ‘John A. Grindle', or 


ial, ME. [prob. 
f, *grindel (ànstru- 
ind) + sän STONE.) 
A grindasto a ploce, or kind, of 
stone suitable 

Grindstone 
(wtill dial, grinston), 
1. A millstone, Obs, exc. in nonce-use. 2. A 
disc of stono revolving 0i a po rz LS 
for grinding, sharpening, and po! hing 5 
3. ind of stone suitable for making grind- 
Monet AME dar tring pul) one's nose tò the 

P) 
2. Phr. To hold (keep, bring, Fomhar 
nd monotonous 


, GRIND v. 


Grinner (grinos). 1440. 
-xn,] One who grins. 
Grinning (gri-nin), ppl. a. 
+ -«1NG^] That grins. Hei 
adv. in à g. manner. 


GRINT 


+Grint, v. ME. [app. imit., after GRIND, 
Grunt, etc.] inir. To grind or gnash the 
teeth. Said also of the teeth —1491. 

He grynte with his teeth, so was he wrooth 
CHAUCER. 

Grip (grip), sb. [Two formations: (i) OE. 
gripe grasp, clutch, corresp. to OHG. grif- in 
comb., MHG. grif (mod. griff) grasp, handle, 
claw, ON. grip grasp, clutch; (ii) OE. gripa 
handful, sheaf; both f. weak base of gripan 
GRIPE v,'] 1. Firm hold or grasp; the action 
of gripping, grasping, or clutching; also, 
grasping power. b. Sometimes used with 
reference to the mode of grasping the hand 
by which members of a secret society, e.g. 
Freemasons, recognize one another 1785. 
2. fig. Firm or tenacious hold, grasp, or con- 
trol; power, mastery (esp. now assoc, with 
the idea of irresistible force) 1450. b. Power 
to apprehend or master a subject 1861. 3. A 
seizure or twinge of pain; a spasm ME. 4. 
A handful OE. 5. Something which grips or 
clips 1800. 6. That which is gripped or 
clasped; e.g. the handle of a sword, a golf- 
club, ete. 1807. 7. U.S. = GRIPSACK 1883. 

1. The horrors of the bear's g. 1885. b. Masons’ 
mystic word and g. BURNS. Phr. At grips: in close 
combat, 2. The g. of poverty 1894, of malarial 
fever 1807. b. A g. of the essential facts 1804. 4. 
Phr. To lie in g.: (of corn) to lie as left by the 
reapers (dial.). 

Comb.: &-- brake, a brake worked by gripping 
with the hand; -car (U.S.), a tramcar worked on 
an endless cable to which the car js attached by a 
g. (sense 5), a cable-car; -man, the man who 
manipulates the g. of a cable-car. 

Grip (grip), sb.* Now only Hunting or dial. 
[OK. grypa (or -e) sewer, rel. to gréop burrow 
and MLG, grüppe, MDu. grippe, greppe; f. 
Gmc, *5rup- *sreup- hollow out.) 1. A small 
open furrow or ditch; a trench, drain. 2. 
The gutter in a cowhouse 1825. 

Grip (grip, v.' [OE. (late Northumb.) 
grippa, corresp. to MHG, gripfen.] 1. trans. To 
grasp or seize firmly or tightly with the hand ; 
to seize with the mouth, claw, beak, etc. 
Also transf. of a disease. 2. absol. and intr. 
To take firm hold; to get a grip (lit. and fig.) 
ME. 3. trans. To join firmly to something, as 
with a grip, ete. 1886. 4, fig. To take hold 
upon (the mind, the emotions) 1891. 

1. The gout. pire him by both legs DICKENS, 
2. Grip. .to hold, as ‘the anchor grips’ SMYTH. 

Grip (grip), v.* Now dial. 1597. [f. GRIP 
sb.*] trans. To make grips in; to ditch, 
trench. 

Gripe (graip), sb. ME. [f. GRIPE v.'] 1, 
The action of griping, clutching, or seizing 
tenaciously, esp. with the hands, arms, claws, 
and the like. b. fig. Grasp, hold, control, grip 
ME, c. Surg. An act of compressing (e.g. an 
artery) with the fingers 1676. 2. transf. and 
fig. a, The clutch or pinch of something pain- 
ful. Formerly often in pl.: Spasms, pangs. 
20bs, 1547. b. An intermittent spasmodic 
pain in the bowels. Usu. pl. colic pains. 
1601, 13. The hand held in the position for 
grasping or clutching —1791. 4. A handful 
1570. 5. = GRIP sb.'6. 1610. +6. slang. A 
covetous person, a usurer. Also Gripes (as 
quasi-proper name). —1700. 7, Something 
which gripes or clutches; esp. à BRAKE 1578. 
8. Naut. pl. Lashings formed by an assem- 
blage of ropes, etc., to secure a boat in its 
place on the deck; also, two broad bands 
passed respectively round the stem and stern 
of a boat hung in davits, to prevent swinging 
1702. 9. attrib. as g. mixture 1891. 

1. All the Locks and Gripes of Wrestling MILT. b. 
I take m cause Out of the gripes of cruell men 
SHAKS. 2. a. Heart-strook with chilling g. of 
sorrow MILT. 

Gripe (grəip), sb.* 1674. Dial. var. of 
GRIP sb.* 

tGripe, sb. (ME. griple, gryple = OFr. 
grip griffin, corresp. to med.L. grypus, -is, 
gripes, grippis, gripa griffin, vulture, vars. of 
gryphus — L. gryps, gryph- (gryphus) — Gr. 
yp, your-; see GRIFFIN'.] 1. A griffin —1592. 
Lea white hind under th 

. Like a white hind under the "s sl claws 

SHAKS. Comb. &.-shell = peius 

fGripe, sb.‘ Also térype. 1506. [- Fr. 
tarip (xv) small war-ship, in med.L. grippa 

(XV) ‘genus navis'.] A vessel used in the 
Levant —1599. 
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Gripe (greip), sb.* 1580. [orig. greepe — 
Du. greep, but later assim. to GRIPE sb.!] 
Naut. The piece of timber terminating the 
keel at the forward extremity; occas. taken 
as = FOREFOOT 2. 

Gripe (greip), v.' [OE. gripan = OFris. 
gripa, OS. gripan (Du. grijpen), OHG. 
grifan (G. greifen), ON. grípa, Goth. greipan; 
f. Gmc. *3rip-; see GRIP sb.', GROPE.] t1. infr. 
To make a grasp or clutch, to seek to get a 
hold (lit. and fig.) -1820. 2. trans. To lay hold 
of, seize; to get into one's power or posses- 
sion. Obs. exc. arch. OE. 3. To grip ME. 
tb. To encircle tightly —1758. cC. absol. 1597. 
f4. To clench (the fist, ete.) (rare) —1728. 
15. fig. To apprehend; to comprehend (rare) 
—1742. 6. To pinch, squeeze. (Said also of 
poverty.) 1645. 7. To grieve, afflict, distress. 
Now rare. 1559. 8. To affect with gripes. 
Now chiefly in pa. pple. 1611. b. absol. To 
produce pain in the bowels as if by constric- 
tion or contraction; to cause gripes 1702. 
9. Naut. a. trans. To secure (a boat) with 
gripes. (In pa. pple. only.) 1840. b. intr. 
Said of a ship which has a tendency to come 
up into the wind in spite of the helm 1627. 

1. Upon whose heart may all the Furies g. MAR- 
LOWE. 2. Woldest thou g. both gaine and pleasure 
1551. 3. Let each. B fast his orbed Shield MILT. 
6. For this, he grip'd the Poor, and Alms denied 
SAVAGE. 7. How inly Sorrow gripes his Soule 
SHAKS. Comb.: 

Tson; f-money, ~] 

ence GGri-ping-ly v., “ness. 

Gripe, v.* 1597. Dial. var. of GRIP v,* 

Gripeful (groippful sb. rare. 1727. [f. 
GRIPE sb. + -FUL] As much as can be 
grasped in the hand. 

Gripeful (groi-pfal), a. rare, 1804. [f. 
GRIPE v. + -FUL.] Apt to gripe; gripy. 

Griper (groippoi) 1573. [f. GRIPE v. + 
-ER*] One who, or that which, gripes; an 
extortioner (now rare); tan instrument of 
torture. 

Gripe's egg. ME. [GRIPE sb.*] A large 
egg supposed to be that of a gripe; à vessel 
shaped like this; an oval-shaped cup. 

fGriph. 1052. [- L. griphus (also used) = 
Gr. ypidos creel, (flg.) riddle.) A puzzling 
question; a riddle, enigma —1796. 

\Grippe (grip). Also (anglicized) grip. 
1776. [Fr., vbl. sb, f. gripper seize.) = IN- 
FLUENZA. 

Grippe, obs. f. GRIP. 

Gripper (gri-por). 1570. [f. GRIP vt + 
-ER'.] fl. One who grips. 2. spec. a. ‘In 
Ireland, a sheriff's officer; a bailiff’ (Cassell) 
1884. b. Austral. slang. One who catches 
sheep for the shearers 1886. 3. Any contri- 
vance for gripping, clutehing, or grasping 
tightly 1857. 4. attrib., as g. mechanism 1871. 

TGri'pple, sb. rare. 1530. [f. root of GRIP 
sb.', GRIPE v.'; cf. GRAPPLE sb.] 1, A hook to 
seize things with. 2, Grasp. SPENSER. 

Gri'pple, a. Now only dial. or arch. (OB. 
gripul, f. grip-, wk. base of gripan GRIPE v.!] 
1. Griping, niggardly, usurious, 2. Gripping; 
tenacious 1513. 

1. While g. owners still refuse To others what 
they cannot use SCOTT. 

tGri-pple, v. 1591. Altered f. GRAPPLE v., 
perh. infi. by GRIP v.* —1630. 

Gripsack (gri-p,sek). U.S. collog. 1883. 
If. GRIP v.' + SACK.] A traveller's handbag. 

tGris, sb. ME. [- OFr. gris, subst. use of 
adj. gris; see next.) A kind of grey fur —1575. 

fGris, a. rare. ME. [- (O)Fr. gris adj. — 
Frankish *gris (OS., MLG. gris) of unkn. 
origin.] Grey —1513. 

Grisaille (grize-l, as Fr. grizay). 1848. [- 
Fr. grisaille, f. gris (see prec.) + -aille -AL*.] 
Painting. Decorative painting in grey mono- 
tone to represent objects in relief. b. attrib. 
or adj. Executed in grisaille 1860. 

Gris-amber: see AMBERGRIS. 

Grisard (grisiid). rare. 1607. [— (O)Fr. 

s f. gris; see GRIS a., -ARD.] 

tA. adj. Greyish. TOPSELL. 

B. sb. A grey-haired man. BROWNING. 

Grise, var. of Gris sb.; obs. f. GRECE, 

Griseous (gri-zios), a. 1819. [f. med.L. 
griseus + -0vs.] Grey; spec. in Zool. and Bot., 
bluish grey, pearl-grey. 


@--all, a grasping, avaricious 
y, a miser, niggard. 


GRIT 


liGrisette (grize-t). 1700. [- Fr., f, gris 
grey; see -ETTE.] 1. A cheap grey dregs 
fabric, formerly worn by working girls in 
France. 2. A French girl or young woman of 
the working class, e.g. a shop assistant or 4 
seamstress 1723. 3. A noctuid moth, Acro- 
nycta strigosa 1869. 

Griskin (gri-skin). 1700. [Obscurely f, gris 
GRICE  -KIN.] The lean part of the loin of a 
bacon pig. 

Grisled, var. of GRIZZLED a. 

Grisly (gri-zli), a. Now arch. or literary, 
[Late OE. grislié, f. wk. base of *grisan (in 
dgrisan terrify) = MLG., MDu. grisen. See 
-LY*.] 1, Causing horror, terror, or extreme 
fear; horrible to behold or hear. Now: 
Causing uncanny or unpleasant feelings; 
grim, ghastly. 2. Ugly (dial) 1674, 13. In- 
spired by fear —-1698, 

1. A man of grislie and sterne grauitie 1551, 


Grieslie ghostes, night Spx: G. Grones SID- 
NEY, oaths SCOTT. 3. 'HAUCER. Hence 
Grisliness, g. qu: or condition, Grisly 


adv. (Obs. exc, arch.) 

Grisly, obs. f. GRIZZLY a. and sb." 

Grison (grizon), sb. 1796. [- Fr. grison; 
app. the same word as next. (Both animals 
are grey.)] 1. A carnivorous quadruped of 8. 
America, of the family Mustelidæ, allied to. 
the glutton and marten. 2. A S. American 
monkey (Lagothriz canus), said to be a re- 
markable glutton 1840. 

tGrison, a. 1438. [- F 
gris grey; sce -00N.] C 

Grist (grist), sb.* 10 
f. *srindan GRIND v 


grison adj, (Xv), f. 


Gmo. *3rinsl-, 
. The action or an act 
of grinding —1076. 2. Corn to be ground; also 
(with pl.) a batch of this ME. Also fig. b. 
U.S. A lot, number, quantity (of) 1840, 3, 
Corn that has been ground 1500. 4. Malt 
crushed or ground for brewing 1822. 5. attrib, 
as g.-cart 1602, 

1. Phr, T'o bring g. to the (one’s) mill; to bring one 
business or advantage. AU is g. that comes to his 
mill: he turns everything to account, b. There's an 
onaccountable g. on 'em [bees] J. F. COOPER. 
Comb. g.- mill, a mill for grinding corn. 

Grist (grist), sb.' 1733. (poss. conn. W. 
Gm v.] The size or thickness of yarn or 
"Com hes in ci ference, 
Common g. is a rope 3 inches in circum! ü 

ó Th each of the three strands 


NIGHT. 
Grist, v. 1825. [f. Grist sb.'] trans, To 
grind (corn) Hence Gri-sting vbl. sb. the 


action of grinding corn, or its result. 
Gristle (gri-s'l). (OE. gristle = OFri8. 
MLG. gristel, gerstel, OHG. chrustila, MHG. 
krustel, rel. to OE. grost gristle; ult. origin. 
unkn.] 1. = CARTILAGE, Also fig. and 
tiransf. 12. fig. ^ tender or delicate person 
-1052. 3. attrib. ME. 

A fe, In the g.: in an initiatory, or unformed 
stage of existence. BURKE. 
Gristly (grissli, a. ME. |f. GRISTLE M 
+ o-Y*] 1. Pertaining to, or of the nature 0} 
gristle; consisting or full of gristle; cartilagt 
nous. 2. Having a texture resembling that of 
gristle, in toughness, ete. 1601. 
Grit (grit), sb. [OE. gréot 

OHG. ors (G. griess), ON. grjót. = ony 
*sreutam; see next.) 1. collect. sing. Former i^ 
Sand, gravel. Now: Minute particles ps 
stone or sand, as produced by attrition. e 
disintegration. b. A particle of sand Mera 
1601. 2. Coarse sandstone, esp. of the kin A 
used for millstones and grindstones; a4 
stone ME. 3. Earth, soil, mould; i oe 
ground. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 4. The grail c 
texture of a stone 1529. 5. collog.; orig. “i 


= OS. griol, 


slang. Firmness or solidity of charactor a 
; spirit; s 
domitable pluck or spiri ok Liberal. 


b. In Canadian politics, a Radical 
Formerly clear g. 1884. t 
4. These stonis at Stonehenge be all m vi [ui 
without. rape of colours x Mus rou ve 
you were a chip of the old b " 
just what he called "the grit” (= tho right s0" 
HAOKERAY. T 
Comb.: $.-berry, the genus Comarostaphul 
-board, the earth-board of a plough; 
coarse emery; -rock = sense 2. 


sb. Now only pl. and a 


it (grit), 3 
OE C = MLG., Du. grt, p 
gruzzi (G. grü :- WGme. *3ruljó. JO” 


Gme. *3reul- *5raut- *arüt-, whet pran 


GRIT sb.', GROATS, GROUT sb] 


GRIT 


chaff, mill-dust—ME. 2. Oats husked but not 
ground (or only coarsely); coarse oatmeal 
1579. 

Grit (grit), v. 1762. [f. GRIT sb.^] 1. intr. 
To produce à grating sound, as of the 
crushing of grit; to move with such a sound. 
2. trans, To cover with grit or sand 1842. 3. 
To grind or grate (the teeth) 1848. 

1. The sanded floor that grits beneath the tread. 
GOLDSM. 

Grith (grip. Now Hist. [Late OE, grip = 
ON. grid domicile, home, pl. truce, peace, 
pardon, quarter.] t1. Protection, defence; 
safe conduct —1650. 2. spec. in OE. Law. 
Security, peace, or protection guaranteed 
under limitations OE. 3. concr. A sanctuary, 
asylum ME. f4. Peace —1460. 15. Quarter 
(in battle) —1475. 6. attrib. ME. 

2. Church-g. (OE. ciric-gri), security within the 
precincts of a church. To ask the privilege of 
girth and sanctuary Scorr. Hence Grithbreach, 
breach of the peace, or its penalty. 

Gritstone (gri-tstó"n). 1555. [f. GRIT sb.* 
+ STONE sb.] = GRIT sb.' 2. 

Gritty (gri-ti), a. 1598. [f. GRIT sb.' + 
-Y'.] 1, Of the nature of or resembling grit; 
containing, consisting of, or full of grit; 
sandy. 2. Full of or containing minute hard 
particles; also fig. of literary style, with 
allusion to the quality of gritty bread 1882, 
3. U.S, collog. Having grit (see GRIT sb.' 5) 
1847, 

Grivet (gri-vét). 1859. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A small greenish-grey monkey of north-east 
Africa (Circopithecus griseiviridis); the tota. 

Grize, rare obs. form of GRECE, stairs. 

Grizel (gri-zél). 1505. Later form of Gri- 
silde (= Griseldis, Griselda) in Chaucer's 
Clerk's Tale, the proverbial type of a meek, 
patient wife. 

For patience shee will proue a second Grissell 
Tam. Shr, 1. i. 207. 

Grizelin, obs. f. GRIDELIN, 

Grizzle (gri-z'. [ME. grisel (earlier as sb.) 
= OFr, grisel, f, gris grey; see GRIS a., -EL'.] 

A. adj. Of grey colour, grey, grizzled. TOf 
a horse: Roan. 

B, sb. 11. A grey-haired old man. ME. only. 
2. A grey horse or other animal 1620. 3. Grey 
hair; a sprinkling of grey hair 1601; a grey 
wig 1755. 4. Grey colour; the colour grey; 
flight roan 1011. 5. A second-class stock 
brick, so called from its colour 1843. 

3. O thou dissembling Cub; what wilt thou be 
When time hath sow'd a g. on thy case SHAKS. 

Grizzle (gri-z'l), v. 1740. [f. GRIZZLE a. or 
back-formation from GRIZZLED.) 1. trans. To 
render grey or grey-haired. 2. intr. To be- 
come grey, ete. 1875. 

Grizzled (grizz'ld), a. 1458. [f. GRIZZLE 
4. + -ED*] 1. Grey, grizzly; roan-coloured 
(dial.). 2. Having grey hair 1606. 

2. To the Boy Cæsar send this grizled head 


SHAKS. 

Grizzly (gri-zli), a, and sb. 1594. Lf 
GIZZLE a. + -Y'] 

A. adj. Grey; greyish; grey-haired ; grizzled. 

Old Squirrels, that turne Grisly BACON. Grizzly 
bear: a large and ferocious bear, Ursus horribilis, 
peciar to the mountainous districts of western 

orth America 1791. 

B. sb, The grizzly bear 1808. 

Grizzly (gri'zli), sb.* 1877. (Of unkn. 
origin.] Mining. U.S. A grating of parallel 
iron bars with interstices between to allow 
the finer material to fall into the sluices be- 
low while the larger stones are screened off. 

Grizzly, var. of GRISLY a. 

Groan (gró"n), sb. ME. [f. GROAN v.] An 
act of groaning; a low vocal murmur 
emitted involuntarily in pain or great dis- 
tress; occas., an expression of strong dis- 
approbation. b. attributed to inanimate 
things 1605. 

b. Such groanes of roaring Winde Lear III. ii. 47. 

Groan (gro"n), v. (OE. gránian :- *3rainó- 
jan, f. Gme. *3rain- *5rin-, whence also OHG. 
grinan grin with laughing or weeping (G. 
greinen), MHG. grinnen gnash the teeth (G. 
grinsen laugh, weep); cf. MDu. grinsen (Du. 
grijnsen) grin, Cf. GRIN v.*] 1. intr. To 
breathe with a deep-toned murmur; to utter 
a low deep sound expressive of grief or pain. 
Also quasi-trans. Also fig. 1642. b. attributed 
to inanimate things 1602. 12. spec. Of the 
buck: To utter its cry at rutting time —1686. 
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3. trans. To utter with groans 1606; fto be- 
wail (rare) -1760. 4, intr. To be oppressed to 
the point of groaning. Const. beneath, under, 
with. 1613. Also fig. and transf. 1513. 5. To 
express earnest longing by groans; to yearn, 
as if with groans; hence fig. of things. Const. 
for, lo with inf. 1560. 6. trans. To express 
disapproval by means of groans 1799. 

1. fig. Beshrew that heart that makes my heart to 
groane SHAKS. quasi-trans. He fell, and deadly 
pale, Groand out his Soul MILT. 3. ‘No trifle’, 
groan'd the husband TENNYSON. 4. Modest 
merit..Is left in poverty to g. CHURCHILL. The 
press groans with productions JEFFERSON. The 
door upon its hinges groans KEATS. 5. Jul. C. 111, 
i. 275. Hence Groa'ner, one who groans; also 
slang, a thief who attends funerals, etc. Groa:n- 
ingly, in a groaning manner. 

Groanful (gró"nfüD, a. rare. 1590. [f. 
GROAN sb. + -FUL.] Full of groans or groan- 
ing; lugubrious. 

Groat (gró*t, grot). ME. [- MDu. groot, 
MLG. gróte, subst, use of the adj. (= GREAT) 
in the sense *thick' (cf. MHG. gróze pfennige 
“thick pennies’, and GROSCHEN).} 1, Hist. A 
denomination of coin (med.L. grossus, Fr. 
gros, It. grosso, MDu. groot), recognized from 
the 13th c. in various countries of Europe. 
Its standard was theoretically one-eighth of 
an ounce of silver. 2. The English groat 
coined in 1351-2 was made equal to four 
pence. The groat ceased to be issued for 
circulation in 1662. 3. altrib., as g.-silver, a 
customary gratuity of a g. ME. 

1. A Pin a Day, says our frugal Proverb, is a G. a 
Year ADDISON. I do not care a g. what it is 
CHESTERF. A cracked or slit g.: a type of some- 
thing worthless. 

Groats (gró*ts, gróts), sb. pl, [Late OE. 
grotan pl, rel. to grot fragment, particle 
(*3rut-), gréot GRIT sb.* (*5reut-), grylt bran, 
chaff, coarse oatmeal, dial. grit GRIT sb.*, 
and grit GROUT sb,") 1. Hulled, or hulled and 
crushed grain, chiefly oats, but also wheat, 
barley, and tmaize. Embden groats: crushed 
barley or oats. 12. Naked oats —1725. Comb. 
+&.-sugar, coarse sugar. 

tGroa:tsworth. 1562. [f. groal's, genitive 
of Groat sb. + WortHsb.') As much as a 
groat will buy; fig. a small amount —1078. 

Grobian (gró"biün). 1009. [= G. grobian 
or its source med.L. Grobianus type of 
boorishness in Germany (XV-XVI), f. G. grob 
coarse, rude, GRUFF.] A clownish slovenly 
person. Also as adj. 

Grobians and sluts, if once they be in loue, they 
will be most neat and spruce BURTON. 

Grocer (grō"sə1). (ME. grosser — AFr. 
grosser, OFr. grossier = med.L, grossarius, 
f. grossus GROSS a. The sp. with c (xv) 
followed that of tSPICER'.] fl. One who buys 
and sells in the gross, a wholesale dealer or 
merchant. (The company of Grocers con- 
sisted of wholesale dealers in spices and 
foreign produce; hence prob. sense 2.) 1089. 
2. A trader who deals in spices, dried fruits, 
sugar, etc. 1405. 


2. What should an Dent meddle with 
Grocer's ware 1510, Grocer's itch, eczema caused 


by handling sugar. 

Grocery (gró-ori). ME. If. prec. + X5 
see -ERY.] 1. collect. sing. The goods sold by a 
grocer; pl. various sorts of such goods. 2. 
The trade of a grocer 1089. 3. U.S. A 
grocer's shop 1828; a dram-shop 1846. 4. 
attrib., as g.-warehouse 1554. 

1. A deal box..to bring home groceries in 
GOLDSM. A of g. 1865, Comb, g--captain, 
the captain of an East Indiaman, 

Grog (rog), sb. 1770. [Said to be short for 
GRoGRAM; applied first as a nickname to 
Admiral Vernon, who wore a grogram cloak, 
and afterwards to the mixture which he 
ordered in 1740 to be served out instead of 
neat spirit.] A drink consisting of spirits 
(orig. rum) and water. Seven-water g., @ 
sailor’s term for very weak grog. 

Comb.: &.-blossom, a redness or pimple on the 
nose caused by excessive drinking; -shop, a 
dram-shop; also ( pugilistic slang) the mouth. 
the sb.] 1. intr. 
To extract, spirit. 


Groggery (gregori). U.S. 1855. It. GROG 
sb. + -ERY.] A grog-shop. 


GROOM 


Groggy (grogi), a. 1770. (f. GROG sb. + 
:Y'*] 1. Intoxicated; also, bibulous. 2. 
Farriery. Of a horse: Having a weakness in 
the forelegs, which causes a hobbling or 
tottering movement 1828, 3, slang. Weakened 
in a fight, so as to stagger; hence gen, shaky 
1832. Hence Gro-gginess, g. condition or 
state, 

Grogram (gro-griim). 1502. [Early forms 
also grow graine, grograyn, me = Fr. 
gros grain ' coarse grain’; seo GROSS a., GRAIN 
sb. For the change of final n to m cf, 
BUCKRAM, LOCKRAM.) 1. A coarse fabric of 
silk, of mohair and wool, or of these mixed 
with silk; often stiffened with gum. 2. A 
garment made of grogram 1033. 3. attrib., as 
g.-cloak, ete, 1582, 

Groin (groin), sb.' Obs. exe, dial, ME. 
[7 OFr. groign (= med.L. grugnum X111), mod. 
groin i= late L. grunium, -ia, med.L. grun- 
nium snout — L, grunnire grunt like a swine.) 
11. A grunting, grumble. CHAUCER. 2, The 
snout, esp. of a swine ME. 13. Naut. The 
groin (of Spain) [an etymological perversion 
of Sp. Coruña): a sailor's name for Corunna 
~1719. 

Groin (groin), sb.* (ME. grynde, early 
mod.Eng. gryne, in late XVI groin; perh. 
transf. use of OE. grynde (orig. porh. ‘de- 
pression"); cf. dial. grindle (Xv) narrow ditch 
or drain (cf. GRIP sb,*). The change of (i) to 
(oi) in the pronunce. is paralleled in Bor sb.', 
Hoist, Jorsr.] 1. The fold or depression on 
either side of the body between the abdomen 
and the upper thigh, tfg. The seat of lust, 
B. Jons. +2. A deep trench —1587. 3. Arch. 
The edge formed by the intersection of two 
vaults. Also, the rib or fillet of stone or wood 
with which this is usually covered. 1725. 

1. fig. To see The fury of mens gullets, and their 
groines B. JONS. 

Groin, v,^ ME. [- OFr, grognir, (also 
mod.) grogner t= L. grunnire grunt like a 
swine; cf. GROIN sb.!] 1. intr. Of animals: To 
grunt; to growl —1590; esp. of the buck: To 
utter its ery at rutting-time (cf, GROAN v.) 
-1711. 2. transf. Of persons: To grumble, 
murmur —1583, 

Groin (groin), v.* 1805. [f. GROIN sb.'] 
Arch. 1, To form into or furnish with groins; 
to build with groins 1812. 2. intr. Of an arch, 
oto.: To spring as a groin. 

Groin: see GROYNR sb, and v. 

Groined (groind), ppl. a. 1780. (f. GROIN 
sb.* and v,* + -Ep.] Built or furnished with 
groins, 

Grom(m)et, ~it: seo GRUMMET, 

Gromil, -ill, -ille, obs. ff. GROMWNELL. 

Gromwell (gromwel). (ME. gromil = OFr. 
gromil, grumil (mod. grémil) prob. = med.L. 
*gruinum milium ‘crane’s millet’, Le, n. of 
late L. gruinus, f. grus crano, and milium 
Miet.) Any of the plants of the genus 
Lithospermum (N.O. Boraginacew), charac- 
terized by hard stony seeds; formerly used 
in the cure of gravel, Also attrib. 

Grond, obs. pa. t. of GRIND v. 

Gront(e, vars. of GRUNT. 

Groof, grufe (graf), adv. ME. [= ON. 
grüfa, in phr, d grüfu face downwards. The 
occurrence of f instead of the normal v is 
wnexpl. See Gmovkr,] On the face, on the 
belly; prone —1567. 

She on here armes two Fil gruf, and gan to wepe 
CHAUCER. 

Groo-groo, gru-gru (rügrü). 1790. 
(prob. Native name.) 1, In the W, Indies and 
S. America, a name for two species of palm, 
‘Astrocaryum aculeatum and Acrocomia selero- 
carpa. 2. Usu. groo-groo worm: The grub of 
the coleopterous insect Calandra palmarum 
1796. 

Groom (grim), sb. (ME. grém (with tense 
6), of unkn. origin, AFr. gromet, AL. gromus 
(1410), gromelus (XVI) are used in sense 3.] 
+1. A man-child, boy -1675. 2. A man, male 
person, Sometimes contempluous = ‘fellow’. 
Obs. exc. arch. ME. 3. A manservant; a male 
attendant. Obs. exe, arch. ME, 4. The 
specific designation of several officers of the 
English Royal Household, chiefly in the 
Lord Chamberlain's department; ns Groom 
of the Chamber, of the Stole, in waiting, ete. 
1464. 5. A servant who attends to horses. 


GROOM 


(Orig. a contextual use of 3; now the current 
sense.) 1667. 6. Short for BRIDEGROOM. (Usu. 
in context with bride.) 1604. 7. attrib. 1483. 

2. Tit. A. IV. ii, 164. 3. You logger-headed and 
vnpollisht groomes, What? no attendance SHAKS. 
5. Horses led, and Grooms besmeared with Gold 
Mir. 6. Drinking health to bride and g. TENNY- 
SON. 

Groom (grim), v. 1809. [f. GROOM sb.] 
1. trans. To curry, feed, and generally attend 
to (a horse); to ‘fettle’. 2. transf. To tend or 
attend to carefully; to give a smart appear- 
ance to 1843. 3. pass. To be made a bride- 
groom. BYRON. 4. U.S. To prepare as a 
political candidate 1889. 

Groomer. 1884. [f. prec. + -ER'.] A brush 
rotated by a flexible or jointed revolving 
shaft, for the mechanical grooming of horses. 

Groom-porter. Obs. exc. Hist. 1502. An 
officer of the English Royal Household, abo- 
lished under George III, whose principal func- 
tions were to regulate gaming within the 
precincts of the court, to furnish cards and 
dice, and to decide disputes arising at play. 

Groomsman (gri-mzmén), 1698.  [f. 
groom’s + MAN, after BRIDESMAID, q.V.] A 
young man acting as friend or attendant on 
the bridgegroom at a marriage, either alone 
(as ‘best man") or as one of a company. 

Grooper, obs. f. GROUPER. 

Groove (grüv), sb. ME. [- Du. tgroeve 
furrow, ditch (mod. groef) = OHG. gruoba 
(G. grube pit, ditch), ON. gróf, Goth. groba; 
f. Gme. *grdD-, rel. to *3rab- GRAVE sb.*, v.] 
1. A mining shaft; a mine, pit. Now dial. 
2. A channel or hollow, cut by artificial 
means, in metal, wood, etc. 1659. 3. A 
channel or furrow of natural formation; spec. 
in Anat. and Zool. 1787. 4. transf. and fig. A 
channel or routine of action or life. Often, in 
bad sense: A rut. 1842. 15. A gardener's 
transplanting tool —1720. 

4. His ideas were wont to travel rather in a g. 
HELPS. Comb. g.-board (in an organ), a second 
upper board in which grooves are cut to supply 
room for the larger pipes, etc. 

Groove (grüv), v. 1483. [f. GROOVE sb.] 
1. intr. To sink a mining shaft; to mine (dial.). 
2. trans. To cut a groove or grooves in; to 
provide with grooves 1686. 3. To cut in the 
form of a groove or channel; to excayate (a 
channel) 1800. 4. pass. and intr, To fit or 
be fitted as into a groove (rare) 1854. 

Groover (grü-vou). 1610. [f. GROOVE v. + 
-ER!,] One who or that which grooves; à 
miner (now dial.); a gouge (rare) 1865. 

Grooving (grü-vip), vbl. sb. 1078. |f. 
GROOVE v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of GROOVE 
v.; mining (dial. 1802. 2. The making or 
forming of grooves or channels; a groove or 
set of grooves. Also fig. 1728. 3. atirib., as 
g.-plane, ete. 1678. 

Grope (gró"p), sb. 1500. [f. GROPE v.] The 
action or an act of groping (lit. and fig.). 

Grope (gró"p), v. [OE. grdpian = OHG. 
greifon i= WGme. *sraipdjan, f. Gmc. 
*sraip- *3rip- (see GRIPE v.!).] t1. intr. To use 
the hands in feeling, touching, or grasping; to 
handle or feel something ~1568. 2. To attempt 
to find something by feeling about as in the 
dark or as a blind person; to feel about in 
order to find one's way OE. Also fig. 13. 
trans, To touch with the hands; to handle, 
feel; to probe (a wound). Also, to take hold. 
of, grasp, seize. —1738. b. To Search, rum- 
mage. Obs. exc. Sc. 1526. 14. fig. a. To 
apprehend as something palpable 1042. tb. 
To examine, sound, probe; to investigate 
—1651. 

2. She gropeth alwey forther with hir hond And 
foond the bed CHAUCER. Fish must be grop’t for, 
and be tickled too BUNYAN. fig. As blindly 
groped they for a future state DRYDEN. Phr. To 
g. one's way: to find one's way by groping (Lit. and 
fig.). 4. b. Felix gropeth him, thinking to haue a 
bribe N.T. (Genev.) Acts 24. Contents. Hence 
Gro:pingly adv. in a groping manner. 

Groroilite (groroileit). 1844. [f. Groroi in 
France + -LITE.] Min. Earthy manganese, 
occurring in roundish masses, of a brownish- 
black colour with reddish-brown streaks. 

Grosbeak (gró"sbik). Also tgross-beak. 
1678. [- Fr. grosbec, f. gros GROSS a. + bec 
BEAK sb.1] Any of various small birds having 
a large stout bill, chiefly of the families 
Fringillide and Ploceidz. The common 
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(Guiraca. 
phona vespertina), 
meles ludovicianus). 

\|Groschen (gró*Jén). 1617. [G., (Bo- 
hemian) alteration of late MHG. grosse, gros, 
in med.L. denarius grossus ‘thick penny’; 
see GROSS a., GROAT.] A small silver coin and 
money of account variously = Ñr, ys, Or sy 
ofa thaler. Not a part of the present German 
monetary system. 

\\Gros de Naples (gro da nap’l), 1799. (Fr. 
gros GROSS a., used subst.] A heavy silk 
fabric, made originally at Naples. Also 
attrib. So |IGros de Tours. 

\\Gros grain. [See GRoGRAM.] Commercial 
name of a strong corded silk fabric, (Recent.) 

+Gross, sb. 1038. [repr. Fr. gros, It. 
grosso.) A name for various foreign coins; 
e.g. the German GROSCHEN, and the Italian 
grosso, worth about 3d. Cf. GROAT. —1705. 

Gross (gró's), sb.* ME. [- Fr. grosse, subst. 
use (sc. douzaine dozen) of fem. of gros great; 
sce next and cf. Sp. gruesa, Pg., It. grossa.] 
Twelvedozen. Not found in pl. Also small g., 
in opposition to great g. — 12 gross. 

Bowe stringes, xl gros 1549. 

Gross (grós), a. and sb.* ME. [-(O)Fr. gros, 
fem. grosse :- late L. grossus (freq. in Vul- 
gate), of similar formation to bassus BASE 
a., crassus CRASS.] z 


A. adj. 

I. tl. Thick, stout, massive, big —1794. 2. 
Big-bodied, corpulent, burly. (Now only dial.) 
Hence, Overfed, unwholesomely fat and cor- 
pulent. Hence said also of the habit of body. 
1577. +3. Of conspicuous magnitude; palpa- 
ble, striking; plain, evident —1793. 4. Glaring, 
flagrant, monstrous 1581. 

1. The Foe Approaching g. and huge MILT. In a 


strong g. hand BLACKSTONE. Phr. {Zo fly g. 
(Hawking), at great birds. 2. One of them is 
well knowne..a grosse fat man SHAKS. A full g. 


Habit of Body ARBUTHNOT. 3. Lyes.. ie as 
a Mountain, open, palpable SHAKS. 4. G. Folly and 
Stupidity BENTLEY, sophistry 1781, imposters 
1817, perfidy GROTE, credulity 1884. 

Il. 11. Of a denomination of value or 
weight: Relatively large; containing lower 
denominations 1801. 2. Entire, total, whole. 
Now only as opp. to net. 1523. tb. Main, the 
great majority of 1793. 3. Concerned with 
large masses or outlines; general, opp. to 
particular ME. 

1. Phr. A hundred g. = 112 1b. or 1 cwt, 2. The g. 
personal estate is sworn at £37,405..the net at 
£29,389. 3. tG. average = general average (see 
AVERAGE sb."). 

III. 1. Dense, thick 1460. +2. Solid; having 
three dimensions. DIGGES. +3. Of a body of 
armed men: Compact, solid —1670. 

1. Darkness..so g. that it might be felt 1592. 
Spirits of purest light, Purest at first, now g. by 
sinning grown MILT. 

IV. tl. Consisting of comparatively large 
parts or particles. Hence, Wanting in fine- 
ness or delicacy. 1793. 2. TOf commodities, 
eto.: Coarse, inferior, common —1763. b. Of 
diet: t(a) In early use, plain, not delicate; 
(b) in recent use, repulsive in quality. G. 
feeder, one who feeds grossly; said transf. of 
plants. 1599. 3. Lacking in delicacy of per- 
ception; dull, stupid. Obs. of persons, their 
opinions, etc.; arch. of faculties, after Matt. 
13:15. 1526. tb, Rough, rough and ready, 
clumsy -—1675; approximate, general, in- 
definite —1818. 4. Rude, uninstructed (now 
rare) 1561; funcultivated; tunlearned, un- 
technical —1781. 5. Extremely coarse in be- 
haviour or morals 1532. 

2. Fish and oil, and such g. commodities DE FOE. 
3. Men. .g. of ear, of vision dim WHITTIER. G. 
and confus'd Conceptions LOCKE. 4. Peter and 
John..grosse vnlerned men 1561. The vulgar 
dialect of the city was g. and barbarous GIBBON. 
5. Agamemnon's Wife Was a g. Butcher DRYDEN. 
Terms of the grossest abuse 1850. 

B. quasi-sb. (the adj. used absol.) and sb. 
11. By gross: in large quantities, wholesale 
-1660. 2. In gross, in the gross. [Fr. en 
gros.] a. In a general way, generally; in the 
main (now rare) ME. tb. ‘En masse’ —1647. 
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te. In bulk, wholesale; opp. to by retail — 
1d. Nothing being omitted or withhel 

e. Law, [med.L. in grosso.] Said of that ¥ 
is absolute and independent, belonging 
person, and not to a manor; esp. in advo 
villain in g. 1626. 3. +The greater part 
majority, the bulk —1766; esp. of an 
etc.: The main body (now arch.) 1600; 
sum; the whole —1728. t4. Chiefy M 
large body; a mass —1700. $ 

2. a. You cannot refuse in the g., what you 
so often acknowledged in detail BURKE. 3. 
of an audience STEELE, of Mankind BU! 

Gross-beak, obs. 

tGro:sshead. 1580. [f. Gross a. + H 
A thick-headed person, a dullard —1606. 

Grossification (gró*sifikéfon). 1885, 
GROSS a. + -FICATION.] Boi. The swel 
the ovary after fertilization. 

Grossly (gró"-sli), adv. 

+ -LY*.] In a gross manne: 
excessively, flagrantly 1594; tcoarsely 
fmaterially —1001; {stupidly, tawk 
roughly 1526; indelicately, indecently 

Grossness (gró"-snés). 1494. [f. GR 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of 
gross (see GROSS 

"The G. of a City Feast DRYDEN. That 
of honour. .under which vice itself lost h 
evil, by losing all its g. BURKE. The vi 
this flattery DICKEN: 

Grossular (gr 1 
[- mod.L. grossularia, an application 0 
specific name of the gooseberry (We 
1811.] Min. A pale-zreen variety ot g 
from Siberia, often called the goo! 
garnet. So Grossula-rious, Gro'ssul 
adjs. of the nature of, or resembling, th 
gooseberry. D 

fGrot'. [OE. grot, related to GR 
Grrr sb.?, GROUT; see also GROATS.] 
ment, particle, atom —ME. 

Grot? (grot). Now only poet. 1508. 
grolie — It. grotta = Rom. *crupta, “or 
erypla) — Gr. xpósry vault, CRYPT, 
GROTTO. 
Grote, obs. f. GROAT, GROATS. 
Grotesque (grote:s 1561. [Earliei 
lesque, etc. — Fr. crolesque — (with a 
OFr. crote GROT”) It. grottesca; ellipt. 
opera or pittura grottesca grotto-like wí 
painting) of fem. of groliesco, 1. grotta; 
assim. to Fr. grotesque; see GROT*, -BSQ 
A. sb. 1. A kind of decorative paint 
sculpture, in which portions of hun 
animal forms are fantastically int 
with foliage and flowers. b. A work 
this style. Chiefly pl.; in pop. use, 
designs comically storted or exi 
1643. 2. A clown, buffoon, or merry-dno 
1864. 3. Printing. A square-cut letter 
ceriph, THUS; formerly called stone 
1875. 

B. adj. 1. Arch. Having the charaot i 
work described in A. 1. 1603. 2. More wid 
Characterized by distortion or UM 

fantastically ext 
sf. of liti 


resquely irregular 
incongruity 1747. 

2. Those G. monsters. . 
ancient buildings are decorated 
Miur. P.L. IV. 136. 3. But what a 
g. expression of his face, was a gl 
DICKENS. Hence Grote'sque v. i 
travesty. Grotesque-ly ad» -ei 
te-squerie, g. objects collectively; B« 
piece of grotesqueness. 

Grotto (gro-to). 

[Earliest grotta — 


structure made to 

adorned with shell-work, 

work = sense 2. 
Grouch (grautJ), s 

GRUTCH.] Grumbling; 

grumbler. Hence Grouch v. ie 
Ground (graund), sb. [OE. gru : 
OS. grund (Du. grond), OHG. 

grund), Goth. *grundus s 

No cognates outside GMC. are kni Ts 
I. t1. The bottom; the lowest Pod r 

ward limit of anything —1824. 4 


GROUND 


pottom or earth underlying the sea (tor other 
water). Now only Naut. OE. 3. pl. The 
particles deposited by a liquid in the bottom 
of a vessel; dregs, lees. TAlso sing. a sedi- 
ment, ME. Also fig. b. Refuse (of meal, 
wool, eto.) (rare) 1629. 

1. A customer..that's near the grund of the 
purse Soort. fig. Let vs rather blesse God from the 
g. of our heart BIBLE Transl. Pref. 2. The bottome 
of the deepe, Where Fadome-line could neuer 
touch the g. SHAKS. T'o break g. (Naut.): to heave 
the anchor clear of the bottom. To strike g.: to 
obtain soundings. To take the g.: to run ashore, 
pom 3. Smoking black coffee (half grounds) 


Ii. 11. The solid base or foundation on 
which a structure is raised. In early use also 
pl. (cf. foundations). 1715. 2. In immaterial 
applications: a. The basis, foundation ME. 
tb. A fundamental principle; also pl. rudi- 
ments —1762. c. A reason, motive; often, à 
valid reason, etc. ME. 3, The foundation on 
which other parts are overlaid, or on which 
they rest for support or display: a. ina 
composite textile fabric ME. b. Any material 
surface which is táken as a basis to work 
upon; esp. in painting and decorative art, à 
main surface or first coating of colour serving 
as a support for other colours or as à back- 
ground for designs; the prevailing colour of 
any object, picture, ete.; the portion of a sur- 
face which is not operated upon. Also pl. 
ME. tc. Mus. The plain-song or melody on 
which a descantis raised. Also = ground-bass. 
-1811. d. Etching. (See quot.) Also etching- 
ground. 1727. e. Carpentry, (See quot.) Usu. 
pl. 1823. 14. The main constituent or the 
essential part of anything —1737. 

1. Salomon..buylded the walles..from the 
grounde of y* house vnto the rofe COVERDALE 1 
Kings 6:15. 2. a. Which of all goodly manners is 
the g. SPENSER. b. There is a g. in the law, that 
inheritance may. .not lyneally ascend Littleton's 
Tenures. c. Hee refus'd; his grounds I know not 
1657, What grounds for apprehension SHERIDAN. 
3. n. To weave coarse work upon a precious g. 
DRYDEN. b. Mosalck work of Green, upon a G. 
of fine Gold 1087. c. SHAKS, Rich. ILI, TII. vii. 49. 
d. Ground in etching denotes à gummous com- 
position, smeared over the surface of the metal to 

e etehed; to prevent the aqua fortis from eating, 
or having effect, except in places where this ground 
is cut through, or pared off E, CHAMBERS. e. 
Grounds—Pieces of wood concealed in a wall, to 
which the facings or finishings are ‘attached 
P. NICHOLSON. 

III, Tho surface of the earth or a part of it. 
1. The earth as the surface upon which man 
and his surroundings rest or move. Also fa. 
OE. b. The portion of the earth's surface on 
which a person or thing stands or moves; 
often fig. 1530. c. The bare floor (= pit) of à 
theatre. B. Jons. d. Foz-hunting. (T'o run) to 
g.: into a burrow or hole, ‘to earth’ 1797. 12. 
The earth as contrasted with (a) heaven 
1742. (b) the sea —1097. 3. With a and pl. 
ta. A region, lang, country (rare) 1609. tb. 
A piece or parcel of land -1733. €. pl. En- 
closed land surrounding or attached to à 
dwelling-house or other building, serving 
chiefly for ornament or recreation. tFor- 
merly = lands, fields 1460, 4. Area or dis- 
tance on the face of the earth. (Usu. without 
article.) ME. b. fig. Subject-matter; things 
that may be the object of study or discourse 
1706. 5. Area or space having & specified 
extent or character, or adapted for a specific 
Purpose ME. 6, With reference to possessor 
or occupier, denoted by a genitive, ete. ME. 
7. The space or area under consideration, or 
one used for some special purpose, esp. the 
Scene of any contest or meeting ME. 8. 
T'elegraphy. The contact of the conductor of 
an electric circuit, with the earth; the escape 
f current resulting from this 1870. 

- The grassye g. with daintye Daysies dight 
SPENSER. fig. Phr. tTo bring, io the rs To t 

own, overthrow, overcome, To fall to the g.: (of 
schemes) to come to nothing; so to be dashed to ti 
Var hopes). Down to the g.: completely (colloq.). 
inden g.: unburied, alive, b. To cut the g. from 
Hi c LN or one's feet, 2. "Twixt sky and g. SHAKS. 
cue Theefe to come to rob my grounds; 
Fox A. my walles inspight of me the Owner 
Eoo ied Phr. To gain, gather, get to advance, 
Atire, Drouress (Lit, and fig.). To give g.: to recede 
to tak 'o lose g.: to fall back, decline. To take g.: 

e up, or move into, a certain position. b. 
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fig. The learned Dr. Robertson has 
partly over the same g, 1804. 5. From a 
advantage 1618. On some spot of English g. 


D A id," ee on another mans 
one's g. |. fig.). 7. : 

non o fig.). 7. On the g.: engaged, 

The f 

8 


. of 


know how many times THAOKERAY. 
(Cricket): (a) The space on which the game 
layed; (b) the space within which a player may 


lawfully stand, e.g. while batting; (c) the paid 
staff of players attached to a club (also g.-staff), 
IV. The soil of the earth. Also without 


article: Soil, earth, mould; now only in Min- 
ing. With a and pl. A kind or variety of soil. 
TObs. ME. 

There be 
VES many maner of groundes and soyles 


ipl , "tint, -tone, ete, 
(mostly recent imitations of German compounds); 


the ground-floor; -colour, (a) 
paint; (b) the prevailing colour of an voted ae 
ind ol 


bb, low 
firm! 


water; also as 
fixed in the rake 


the g. or course 
joist supporting the ground floor of a buildi 
"landlord, the owner of land which is leased 
building on; -mail, Sec., payment for burying: 
round; -mass, the compact basal part oí 
igneous rock, in which the distinctive crystal 
embedded; -moraine, subglacial till, boul 
clay; also attrib. ; -net, a trawl or dragenet: -not 
(Mus), the note on which a common chord ls 
built, called also the fundamental bass; al m" 
-officer, one who has charge of the grounds and 
-plane, the horizontal plane 
of projection in perspective drawing: -rope, à 
rope by which the lower edge of a trawl is kept on 
hi yw, a row of. quiet on the floor of a 

eine, a form of seine or drag-net ; 
), a channel cut in the bottom 


D 
or bed-rock, into which the earth is conveyed by à 
=  GROUND-FLOON ; 


tri 
-substance (Phys.), the homogeneous matrix in 
t 


the 
foundation of a wall; an earth- 
lowest tier of Sid i l’ 

lowest range of boxes in a theatre: -timbers, the 
main timbers laid on the keel of a ship, 


ting 
from tho SAT f the aoa 
to tl e OF m ol iJ H 
to the f Somes from the sides of the hatchellers 
and spinners; water, all water found in the sur- 
face soil of the crust of the earth, exce! t such as 
may be in combination with the materials of the 
crust of the earth; ys, the large blocks and 
thick planks which sup) the cradh 
ship is Jaane riod to the earth when used as à 
orical term applies 
Feturn Siu orm, an earth-worm, See also 
Main Words. 

b. In names of animals (esp. birds of terrestrial 
habits, and animals that burrow, or Jie in holes or 
on the ground); as bear, the common brown 

tle, a general name for all 
-cuckoo, a mom- 
of Neomorphinar, d 
-dove, a dove or 


h, (a) a bird of 

or true finches; 

ie genus Pipilo; 

-hornbill, the African 

gel Bucoraz) of hornbills t 
a hornet that its nest on the f 
Bombyx castrensis; -lark, the tree pi pil 

punting; -lizard, Ameiva dorsalis; ~parrakeet, 

any bird of the genera Geis x and Pezoporus; 

-parrot, (a) = prec.; (b) the Kakapo of New 


Zealand; -pearl, an insect which lives beneath the 
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soll in crevices frequented by ants, and acquires 
a ahell-like calcareous scaly covering; “pit the 
ground-rat (Aulacodus swinderianus): «pigeon, a 
pigeon which passes most of its time on the 
ground; esp. one of the family Gourida, also = 

und-dove HELL-BENDER 1; «rat 
7 a Laer for a 
ark, any species 
of shark that rarel face, jj. tho 
spinous shark (Echinorrhinus spinosus); *sloth, 
one of an extinet group intermediate between the 
existing sloths and ant-eaters; snake, Co 
australis ; -sparrow U.S., one of several sparrows 
of terresti habits, e.g. the finch and 
savannah-sparrow; -spearing, a fish, Trachino- 
cephalus myops; spider, any kind of spider 
that burrows or lives under stones; «thrush, (a) n. 
thrush of the genus Geocieha ;. CE bird of the 
Australian genus Cinelosoma; (c) the pitta or ant- 
thrush; -tit, a small Californian bird (Chamara 
fasciata), allied to the wrens and titmice; -wi 
‘a wasp that has its nest on the g; -wrens (a) 
willow wren, Sylvia trochilis; (b) = ground-tit, 
See also Main Words. 

c. In names of plants, generally denoting 
dwarflsh plants and sometimes those of a trailing 
habit; as g.-archil, Lecanora parella, a lichen 
used In dycing; berry, (a) U.S. = CHROKER- 
BERRY; (b) Austral. a name for Astroloma humi- 
fusium and A, pinifolium; «box, Burus semper- 
virens, the small variety used for edgings; "cedar, 
a codar-like trailing plant; «cherry, Ha the 
Dwarf Cherry, Cerasus chamæcerasus; (b) 
American plant of the genus Physalis 
Rhododendron chamacistus; «Cypress, 
chamuecyparissus; -elder, a name for Sambucus 
Angelica sylvestris, opodium poda- 
nd Mercurialis perennis; -Ar = GROUND- 
PINE; “flax, the genus Camelina; -hemlock, an 
American variety of the common yew, Taxus 
baccata; -holly = CHECKER-BERRY ; jasmine, 
Passerina stelleri; ~lwurel, the Trailing Arbutus 
tmyrtle, But- 


plum; -thistle, the cardoon 


-willow, 
See also Main Words. 


Ground (graund), v. ME. [f. GROUND ab.] 
+1. trans. To lay the foundations of (a 
house); to found; to fix or establish firmly. 
Also fig. -1084. 2. To set on a firm basis, to 
establish. Const. on, also in (now only in 
pass.). ME. 13. To establish, settle (a person. 
in respect of his position, beliefs, ete.). 
Const. in, of. 1657. tA. refl. To rest or rely 
upon -1812. fAlso intr, for refl. 1082. 5. 
trans. To instruct in main or elementary 
principles ME. 6. To form or supply a. basis, 
ground, or reason for (rare) 1007. 7. To 
furnish with a ground (see GROUND sb. IT. 3) 
ME. 8. To knock down ME.; t/ig. to ‘floor’, 
‘gravel’ (rare) - 1095, 9, To set on the ground; 
to cause to touch the ground; to lay down 
1050, b. Electr, To connect with the earth as 
a conductor 1883. C. intr, To come to or strike 
the ground 1751, 10, intr. Ofa vossel: To run 
ashore or aground; to strand. Const. on. 
01430, b. (rana. To cause to run ashore, Also 
fig. 1058, 

1, That house, .was 


rounded vpon y* rocke 
CoVERDALE Luke 6:48. ks Moral vertue grounded. 
vpon troupe CHAUCEN. ‘Their suspicions and 
fears were not ill grounded THIRDWALL. 5. He 
came young and not well grounded from Oxford 
University 1617, 7. Whether he grounds a head. , 
or whether he grounds the whole ploture RUSKIN, 
9. To g. one's bat STRUTT, Phr, 70g, arma (MIL): 
to lay one's arms upon the ground, esp. as an act 
of surrender, 10, Three of our ships seemed to be 
grounded 1806, Hence Grownded-ly adv., 
t-ness (rare). 

Ground (graund), ppl. a 1705. (pa. pple. 
of Guinn v.) T. Reduced to fine particles by 
grinding or crushing. 2. Having the surface 
abraded or fashioned by grinding, esp. of 
jointa, stoppers, ete, intended to fit closely 
1807, 3. Ground glass, ta. Plate glass —1823. 
b. Glass made opaque by grinding, ete. ; also 
attrib. 1848. 

Groundage (grawndeds). 1440. [f. GROUND 
ab. + -AGm.] T. fa. Some kind of toll or tax. 
ME. only. b. A duty levied on vessels lying 
upon à shore or beach, or entering a port. 
1507. c. Mining. = ROYAUTY 6b. 1852. 

Ground-ash. 1604. 1. A young ash-plant; 
an ash sapling. Also attrib. 2. dial, The 
gout-weed, Ægopodium podagraria 1790; also, 
Angelica sylvestris 1853. 
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Grow nd-bait. 1651. 1. ta. A bait used in 
bottom-fishing (rare). T. BARKER. b. A bait 
thrown to the bottom of the water, in order 
to lure the fish. Also fig. 1655. 2. Northumb. 
The loach or groundling 1867. 

Ground-bird. 1560. t1. One, or perh. 
more than one, swan out of a ‘game’, tas the 
due of the owner of the land —1887. 2. Any 
columbine, ous, grallatorial or 
struthious bird 1840. 3. U.S. The grass-finch 
or ground-sparrow 1856. 

Grou-nden, obs. pa. pple. of GRIND v. 

Grounder (grau-ndos). ME. [f. GROUND 
v. + ERL] 1, One who, or that which, 
grounds (see GROUND v.) 2. collog. a. A 
catching the ground (in angling) 1847. b. A 
knock-down blow 1889. c. In Cricket, ete.: 
A ball sent along the ground. 

Grou-nd-floor. 1601. The floor in a build- 
ing which is more or less on a level with the 
ground outside. Also attrib. 

Phr, To get der be let) in on the ground-floor (U.S.): 
to be allowed to share in a speculation on the same 
terms as the original promoters. 

Ground-hog. 1840. 1. = AARD-VARK. 
2. The American marmot (Arctomys) 1843. 

Ground-ice. 1694, (Cf. Du. grondijs, 
G. grundeis.] Ice formed at the bottom of the 
water; anchor-ice. 

Grounding (grau-ndin), vòl. sb. ME. [f. 
GROUND v. and sb. + -ING*.] 1, The action of 
founding or establishing; chiefly in im- 
material sense. Also quasi-concr. That on 
which something is grounded (now rare). 2. 
Elementary instruction 1644. 3. The prepara- 
tion or laying of a ground in arts and manu- 
factures. Also grounding-in, the application 
of the secondary colours in calico-printing. 
1406. 4. The action of laying, or of running, 
a ship aground 1691. 5. attrib. 1790. 

Comb.: &.- machine, a machine for pounding in 
the manufacture of wall-paper; -tool, in mezzo- 
tint engraving the tool with which the plate is 
roughened. 

Ground-ivy. ME. 1. a. The herb ale-hoof, 
Nepeta glechoma or Glechoma hederacea, à 
common labiate plant having bluish-purple 
flowers and kidney-shaped leaves. tb. The 
periwinkle, Vinca minor (rare). (These plants 
were classed as hedera solely on account of 
their creeping stems,) +2. The barren trailing 
ivy (Hedera heliz). GERARD. t3. The ground- 
pine (Ajuga chamepitys). Parkinson. 

Groundless (grau-ndlés), a. [OE. grund- 
léas, f. grund GROUND sb. + -léas -LESS.] fl. 
Bottomless, unfathomable (lit. and fig.) 1005. 
2. Destitute of foundation, authority, or sup- 
port; having no real cause or reason; un- 
founded 1020. 

1. Ground-less gulfs SYLVESTER. 2. A g. fiction 
that cannot be proved BAXTER. Hence Ground- 
less-ly adv., -ness. 

Ground-line. 1450. [Cf. Du. grondlijn, G. 
and Sw. grundlinie (in senses 2 and 3).] 1. A 
line used for bottom-fishing. 2. Geom. ta. 
The base upon which a diagram is construc- 
ted -1659. b. The intersecting line of the 
vertical and horizontal planes of projection 
1857. 3. pl. Outlines (liż. and fig.) 1624. 

Groundling (grau-ndlin). 1601. [f. GROUND 
sb. + -LING. Cf. MDu. grundelinck (Du. 
grondeling), MHG. grundelinc (G. gründling) 
gudgeon.] 1. A name for various small fishes 
which live at the bottom of the water, esp. a 
gudgeon or loach, 2. A creeping plant, or one 
of low growth 1822. 3. A frequenter of the 
ground or pit of a theatre; hence, an un- 
critical or unrefined person. (Only in literary 
use, after Haml. mm. ii. 12.) 1602. 14. One of 
Dunis rank (rare) —1630. 5. attrib. or adj. 
1825. 

3. But how do you like sharing the mirth of the 
groundlings LYTTON. 

tGrou-ndly, adv. ME. [f. GROUND sb. + 

-LY*.] Firmly established; in relation to the 
En or root; profoundly —1602. tAlso as 

Ground-man. Also $roundsman. 1785. 

a. A labourer employed to dig or work on the 

ground. b. (Now always groundsman) One 

who is employed to keep a cricket, etc. 

ground in order 1886. 

Ground-nut. 1636. [With 1, cf. Du. 
grondnoot.] 1. One of the small farinaceous 
edible tubers of the wild bean (4 pios tuberosa), 
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a climbing plant of N. America; also, the 
plant. 2. The pea-nut or ground-pea (Arachis 
hypogea), the fruit of which is a pod ripening 
under ground 1769. Also attrib. 3. The 
earth-nut (Bunium flezuosum) 1653. 

Ground-pine. 1551. 1. The plant Ajuga 
Chamepitys, said to be named from its resi- 
nous smell. 2. The club moss (Lycopodium 
clavatum), or other species of Lycopodium 
1847. 

Ground-plan. 1731. [Cf. Du. grondplan.] 
1. The representation on a plane of the 
arrangements, divisions, etc. of a building or 
other structure, at the ground-level. 2. fig. 
The outline, general plan or basis upon which 
any work is constructed or composed 1831. 

Ground-plate. 1663. (Cf. Du. grondplaat, 
G. grundplatte.] 1. The lowest horizontal 
timber in a framing; a ground-sill. 2. a. A 
bed-plate carrying railway sleepers or ties 
(Knight) 1875. b. A piece of flattened metal 
on which anything is fixed 1871. €. Electr. A 
metal plate sunk in the ground and connect- 
ing an electric current with the earth 1875. 

Ground-plot. 1503. 1. The portion ot 
ground covered by a building, ete.; 
tion. tObs. t2. = GROUND-PLAN 

Ground-rent. 1007. (Cf. Du. grondrente, 
G. grundrente.] The rent paid to the owner 
of land which is let for building upon. 

Ground-sea. 1642, A heavy sea in which 
large waves rise and dash upon the coast with- 
out apparent cause. 

Groundsel (grau:ndsel), sb.' [OE. grunde- 
swylige, earlier gundaswelg(i) ie, presumably f. 
gund pus (cf. REDGUM!) + *swulg- *swels- 
SWALLOW v., the etymol. meaning being ‘ pus- 
absorber’, with ref. to its use in poultices to 
reduce abscesses,] Any plant belonging to 
the genus Senecio (N.O. Composite), esp. S. 
vulgaris (‘common groundsel"), given as food 
to cage-birds and formerly largely used for 
medical purposes, 

Comb, g.-tree, a N. American shrub, Baccharis 
halimifolia. 

Groundsel (grau-ndsčl), sb.?, ground-sill 
(sil). ME. [app. f. GROUND sb. + SILL’, but 
the second element early became a mere 
termination.] 1. A timber serving as a foun- 
dation to carry a superstructure, esp. à 
wooden building; the lowest member of a 
wooden framework; a ground-plate; hence, 
the foundation of any structure. Now chiefly 
techn. b. fig. An underlying principle 1604. 
2. The lower framing-timber of a door; a door- 
sill, threshold. tAlso, a window-sill. 1523. 3. 
attrib. 1625. Hence tGrou-ndsel, ground- 
eiie trans. to lay the foundation or threshold 
of. 

Groundsman: see GROUND-MAN. 

Ground-squirrel. 1772. 1. A terrestrial 
squirrel-like rodent: a. of the genus Tamias; 
esp. the chipmunk (T. striatus) of the U.S.; b. 
= GOPHER sb.! 2. 2. An African squirrel of 
the genus Xerus 1867. 

Ground-swell. 1818. A deep swell or 
heavy rolling of the sea, the result of a dis- 
tant storm or seismic disturbance. Also fig. 

. The deep-raking, g. of passion, as we see it in 
the sarcasm of Lear LOWELL. 

Ground-tackle. 1556. [Cf. Du. grond- 
lakel, G. grund-lakelage.] A general name for 
all tackle made use of in anchoring, mooring, 
or kedging a vessel. 

Grou-ndward. 1562. [See -WARD.] 

A. adv. Towards the ground. Now rare. 

B. adj. Turned or inclined towards the 
ground 1878. 

Groundwork (grau-ndwosk). 1550. [Cf. 
MDu. gront-werck (mod. grondwerk), G. 
grundwerk.| 1. The solid base on which a 
structure is built; foundation. Now rare. 
Also fig. 2. The body or foundation on which 
other parts are overlaid, or on which they 
rest for display, as in painting, etc. 1655. 
b. The principal ingredient (rare) 1822. 

1. fig. No Thought can be valuable, of which good 
Sense is not the G. ADDISON. 2. Cushions of 
flower'd Satin, the g. thereof Gold and Silver 1662. 

Group (grap), sb. Also groupe. 1686. 
I- Fr. groupe — It. gruppo — Gmc. *kruppaz 
round mass (see CROP sb.). The etymol. sense 
is app. ‘lump’ or ‘mass’.] 1. spec. a. Fine 
Art, An assemblage of figures or objects 
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forming together either a complete design, 
or a distinct portion of one. b. Mus. (a) 4 
series of notes, of smal! time-value, grow 
together; a division or run. (b) The method 
of setting out band parts in score, 1727. 2, 
gen. An assemblage of objects standing near 
together, and forming a collective unity; a 
knot (of people), a cluster (of things). In 
early use there is often a notion of confused 
aggregation. 1736. 3. A number of persons or 
things in a certain relation, or having a cer- 
tain degree of similarity 1729. 4. esp. in 
scientific classification. Chiefly used as an 
indefinite term for any classificatory division, 
whatever its relative rank (so, e.g. in 
Zoology) 1826. 5. Math. A set or system of 
operations so constituted that the product 
of any number of these operations is always 
itself a member of the group 1854. 

1. The beautiful Grouppe f Figures in the Corner 
of the Temple STEELE. stood, clustered in 
a dark and savage g. J. OPER, A fine groupe 
of crystals HERSCHEL Man can only make pro- 
gress in co-operati: pups BAGEHOT, Natural 
groups of languages 1592, (Oxford) g. movement; 
a movement characterized by the ‘sharing’ of 
religious experiences by groups of persons, 4. The 
forms of iile. become divided into groups sub- 
ordinate to groups DARWIN. altrib. Be captain, 
a rank in the Royal Air Force equivalent to 
colonel in the army. 

Group (grip), v. 1718. |f. the sb., or - Fr. 
grouper.] 1. trans. 'To make a group of, to 
form into a group; to place in a group with 
1764. b. intr. for refl. To form a group or 
part of a group; to gather in a group or 
groups 1801. 2. (rans. To dispose (colours, 
figures, etc.) so as to form a harmonious 
whole. Also with about, together. 1718. Also 
intr. for refl. 3. trans. To arrange in groups 
with reference to some common feature or 
property 1802. 

1. Scattered huts or cells grouped around a 
church or oratory 1894. 2. Six figures will form. 
too many for a sculptor to g. to advantage Look- 
HART, Hence Group'age, arrangement ina g, or 
groups. 

Grouped (grüpt), ppl. a. 1702. [f. prec. + 


-ED] Arranged or forming & group or 
groups. 

Grouped columns: three, four, or more columns 
placed upon the same pedestal. 

Grouper (grü-pox). [- Pg. garupa, 
prob. native 8. Amer. name. For the p 
version of form cf. BREAKER".] 1. One 0 


ipi f 
several species of the genus Epinephelus 0! 
serranoid fishes, inhabiting W. Indian nates 
and the Mexican gulf. The chief species are 
the Red G. (E. morio) and Black G. (E. oe 
tus). In California, a name of the nok a 
(Sebastichthys). 2. A ustral. A percoid fish x 
the genus Oligorus 1805. Blue groper: 
labroid fish, Cossyphus gouldii 1880. rapt 
Grouping (gri-pin), vbl. sb, 1748. |l 
GROUP b » -ING.] The action of placing b 
groups, a manner in which things 
poss. pl. of orig. 
*gruc, to be referred to med.L. grula (Gi 
dus Cambrensis), 
heath + iar hen.] Eed 
ceous birds having feathered 
Tetraonidæ of many naturalists, of whiel i 
Teirao and formerly 
b. In pop. use, restricted to Lagopus i Red 


family 
fect (the family 


as gerd ites 


etc. 1814. 

1. a. Besides the Red Grouse, 
British varieties are: Black GT 
Game or Heath Fowl,the male beini 
cock and the female GREY-HEN. 
G., the capercailye, Tetra urogi 
Lagopus mutus, the ptarmigan, loof X Anada G^ 
Rock Grouse. Other varieties Me alled 
Canace or Dendragapus canadenst Dn Dendro- 
Spotted Grouse. Dusky G., Ca ce mia cupidos 

pus obscurus. Pinnated G« Cuter species js 

uffed G., Bonasa umbellus; ano eon 
the HAZEL-GROUSE, B. silvestris. o, Gy AB 
Centrocircus urophasianus. Sharp pigeon, the 
of the genus Pediæcetes. Comb. b 
sand-grouse. 


> t 

most importan, 
‘Terao teri, B is 
called BUA 
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Grouse (graus), v.1 1798. [f. prec.] intr. 
To shoot grouse. Also transf. (cf. snipe v.). 
Grouse (graus, gris), v.* orig. Army slang. 
1892. [Of unkn. origin.] intr. to grumble. 
Also as sb. 

Grouser (grau-so1). 1876. [Of unkn. origin.) 
Hydraulics, An iron-pointed pile or timber 
attached to a boat, etc. as a means of 
anchorage or of keeping it in position. 

Grout (graut), sb.* [OE. grit, corresp. to 
MDu. grüte, gruut coarse meal, peeled grain, 
malt, yeast (Du. gruit dregs), MHG. grag 
(G. grauss) grain, small beer; f. *3rit-, var. 
of "graut- *zreut- *3rul- (see GRIT sb.*, 
Groa'ts).] 1. Coarse meal, peeled grain. In 
pl. = GROATS. Now rare. 2. The infusion of 
malt before and during fermentation. Also, 
small beer. Obs. exc. dial. OE. tb. (= Du. 
grule) app. some plant formerly used for 
flavouring beer —1671. 3. Whole meal 
porridge. ?Obs. 1587. 4. Sediment; dregs; 
lees; grounds 1697. 

4. Wherefore should we turn the g. In a drained 
cup ROSSETTI. 

Grout (graut), sb.' 1638. [perh. a use of 
prec., but cf. Fr. dial. grouter grout a wall.] 
Thin fluid mortar, which is poured into the 
interstices of masonry and wood-work. Also 
attrib. 

Grout (graut), v. 1838. [f. prec.] trans. 
Tofill up or finish with grout or liquid mortar; 
to cement. Also with in. Hence Grouting 
vbl. sb. filling of chinks, etc. with grout; chiefly 
concr. the material used in this operation, 

+Grout-head. Also $rowthed. 1550. [f. 
Grout sb.'; in 2 confused with great. Cf. 
pudding-head.] 1. A blockhead, thickhead, 
dunce —1649. 2. A big head; a person with a 
big head —1706, So Grout-headed a. thick- 
headed, stupid (now dial.). 

fGroutnoll. 1578. [f. GROUT sb.t + NOLL.] 
= prec. —1608. 

Grouty (graui), a. U.S, 1836. [f. grout vb. 
to grumble + -Y'. Cf. GROUCHY.) Sulky, 
cross, ill-tempered, Hence Grou-tiness. 

Grove (gró»v). [OE. graf (1- *sraibaz, -am), 
rel. to gr&fa brushwood, thicket (+= *3raibon).] 
i. A small wood; a group of trees affording 
shade or forming avenues or walks. Also 
transf. and fig. %2. In Eng. versions of the 
Bible, an erron. rendering: a. of Heb. 
‘a8érah, now understood as the name of a 
goddess or of a pillar serving as an idol 1535; 
b. of Heb. ’ëšel (R.V. ‘tamarisk tree’) 1535. 
3. atirib. 1535. 

a A a Forrester, the groues may tread 
SHAKS, transf. Through Groves Of Coral MILT. 
Comb. &.-dock, Rumez nemolapathum; -snail, 
Helix sylvatica. Hence tGrovet, a little g. 

Grovel (gro-v'l), v. 1593. [Back-formation 
(cf. suckle) from GROVELLING adj., attrib. use 
of the tadv., earlier tgrovellings (X1), f. gruf. 
on the face, on the belly (for phr. on grufe, 
ogrufe) — ON. d grüfu face downwards (cf. 
grufla go on all fours); see GROOF, GRUFE adv., 
-LING*, -LIN(G)8.] inir. To lie prone or with 
the face downwards; to move with the body 
prostrate upon the ground 1593. Also fig, 

Gaze on, and grouell on thy face SHAKS. fig. The 
vindictive Laud grovelled in a meaner. . victory 
D'IsmAELL. Hence Grovel sb. the action of 
grovelling. Gro'veller, gro-veler, one who 
grovels, chiefly fig. 

Grovelling, groveling (gro:v'lin), a. (ppl. 
a.) 1538. [See prec.] 1. Having the face or 
belly towards or on the ground; prone. 
Applied also to a low-growing plant. 2. 
transf, and fig. Of persons, qualities, etc.: 
Abject, base, low, mean, sordid 1008. 

i 1. Circe. . Whose charmed Cup Whoever tasted, 

lost his upright shape, And downward fell into a 
rorem Swine MILT. 2. Our groueling earth- 

lesires SYLVESTER. Hence Gro-vellingly adv. 

Grovelling, groveling (gro-v'lin), adv. 
[ME. See GROVEL v.] Face downward; in or 
ge pine te prostrate position: telis 

> ncelot. . pulles m 'ouelynt joune 
MALORY. So Gro-vellings Mav (Obs: exe- dial.) 

Grovy (grō"-vi), a. Also tgrovey. 1594. 
S GROVE + -Y'.] Of, pertaining to, or resem- 
bling a grove; abounding in groves; situated 
in a grove. 

d (grd"), v. Pa.t. grew (gra, gru). 
on pple. grown (gré"n). (OE. growan = 
ris. grówa, gróia, MDu. groeyen (Du. 
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groeien), OHG. gruoan, ON. gréa; Gmc. str. 
vb. f. *3rd- (see GRASS, GREEN).] 

I. Intr. senses. (In early use always with be, 
and still when a state or result is implied.) t1. 
Of a plant: To manifest vigorous life; to put 
forth foliage, flourish, be green —ME. 2. In 
weaker sense: To have vegetative life. Hence 
also, to exist as a living plant in a specified 
habitat, or with specified characteristics. OE. 
b. transf. 1(a) Of minerals: To be native in a 
certain situation; (b) joc., of other things ME. 
c. Naul. Of a cable: To stretch out forward 
towards the starboard side 1780. 3. With 
advs. or preps. forming phrases chiefly used 
transf. or fig. 1593. 4. With especial reference 
to the beginning of vegetable, or (tranaf.) ani- 
mal life OE. 5. fig. Of immaterial things: To 
spring up; to arise, originate, be developed as 
from a germ; to spring naturally as from a 
Stock OE. 6. To increase gradually in size 
by natural development. (Cf. WAX v.!) OE. 
7. To increase gradually in magnitude, quan- 
tity, or degree ME. 8. To increase in some 
specified quality or property. Const. in, tof. 
ME. 9. To advance in age (now arch.) 1477. 
10. To come or pass by degrees info some 
state or condition. Also const. to with inf. 
Now rare. 1450. 11. To become or come to be 
by degrees, sometimes with inclusion of the 
literal sense ME. 

2. [They] show you slips of all that grows From 
England to Van Diemen TENNYSON. b. There 
groweth Yron, Steele and Copper, and what not 
LYLY. 3. For euer may my knees g. to the earth, 
. . Vnless [etc.], SHAKS. 1o g. to: to be an organic 
or inte; rt of. 2 Hen. IV, 1, ii. 100. 4. Sugar- 
canes g. without planting 1660. Here grows. .this 
Fruit Divine Miur. transf. Horns only g. upon the 
Male 1677. 5. Rumour of battle grew TENNY- 
son. [The States] g. out of human characters 
JowrrT. Phr. fTo g. to: to arise or come into 
existence to the benefit or injury of (a person, 
etc.). Also absol, without to. The law of growing- 
to: reversion, escheat. 6. Great Weeds do g. apace 
SHAKS. She plumes her feathers, and lets g. her 
wings MILT. 7. New moons may g. or wane, may 
set or rise M, PRIOR. 8. Growe in grace TINDALE. 
He grew to no place of more honour FULLER. Phr. 
To g. on or upon (a person, etc.): (a) To increase 
80 as to be more troublesome to. (b) To acquire 
more and more influence over. Hence: To gain 
more and more of (a person's) liking or admira- 
tion. 9. To g. on: to advance, make progress. My 
houre grows on a pace BEAUM. & FL. 10. To g. 
into a Consumption 1616, into gentility LAMB. 
11. To g. old with a. ood Grace STEELE. The 
soldiers grew. .out of all discipline DE FOE. 

Comb. Grow up. a. To advance to or towards 
maturity. b. Of plants: To emerge from the soil, 
spring up; also, to g. to full size. c. Of a custom, 
state of things, etc.: To arise gradually. 

II. Trans. senses. 1. causative. To cause to 
grow 1774; to produce, esp. by cultivation 
1847; to let grow on the body 1819. 2. pass. 
Of land, etc.: To be covered with a growth of 
something. Also with over. 1470. 

1. Wool, grown in Norfolk 1842. To g. potatoes 
1847. To g. quills SOUTHEY, a beard 1860. 2.1t 
was all growen ouer with thornes Prov. 24:31. 

Hence Grow:able a. capable of being grown or 
cultivated. Grow'ingly adv. 

Growan (gró*ün) Cornish dial. Also 
grouan. 1753. [f. Cornish grow, W. gro; see 
GRAVEL.] A soft decomposed granite, over- 
lying the veins of tin in Cornwall. Hard g.: 
granite or moorstone. 

Grower (grówoi). 1562, [f. GROW v. + 
-ERA.] 1. Of a plant: One that grows (in a 
specified way). b. ‘A thick limb of a thorn 
hedge’ (E. Dial. Dict.) 1829. 2. One who 
grows (produce) 1687. 

Growing (gro*in), vbl. sb. ME. [f. GROW 
v. + -ING..] 1, The action of GROW v.: a. in 
intr. senses; b. in trans. senses 1889. 12. 
Growth; the faculty, period, or process of 
growth. Rarely pl.—1561. fconer. A growth, 
a crop —1722. +3. Advance, progress. Wint. 
T. 1V. i. 16. 4, attrib. ME. 

Ċomb.: &.-cell, a microscopic-slide on which 
minute objects are kept growing, um m ] dues 
neuralgic pains common in y a 
the neua eeriod of growth; -point (Bot.), the 
terminal portion of an organ with permanent 
apical growth, consisting entirely of primary 
meristem; -slide = growing-cell; g: weather, 

weather conducive to the growth of plants. 

Growl (graul), sb. 1727. (f. Gnowrv.] 1. An 
act of growling; a low angry guttural sound 
uttered by an animal. Also transf. of cannon, 


Q 


GRUB 


earthquake, thunder, etc. 1833, 2. An ex- 
pression of anger or dissatisfaction uttered' 
by human beings 1821. 

Growl (graul), v. ME. [The mod. word 
(xvi) is prob. an imit. formation, not con- 
tinuous with late ME. grolle, groule, gurle 
rumble (said of the belly and thunder).] 1. 
intr. ja. Of the bowels: To rumble. ME. 
only. b. Of an animal: To utter a low gut- 
tural sound, expressive of rising anger 1719. 
c. transf. Of thunder: To rumble 1727, 2. Of 
persons; a. intr. To murmur angrily 1707. b. 
To utter or express with a growl. Also with 
out. 1758. 

2. a. He Growls, he Rages, he Swears 1707. b. 
To g. out criticisms STEPHEN. Grow:lingly adv, 

Growler (grau-oi). 1753. (f. GROWL v. 
+ -ERL] 1. One who or something which 
growls. 2. collog. A four-wheeled cab 1865. 
3. U.S. A species of black-bass (Grystes salmo- 
o 1880. Also, the grunt or pig-fish (Cent. 

Growlery (grau-ori) 1852. [f. GROWL v. 
+ -ERY.] A place to growl in; applied joc. 
to a person's private sitting-room. 

“This, you must know, is the G. When I am out 
of humour I come and growl here’ DICKENS, 

Grown (gró"n), pa. pple. of GROW v. 

Grown up. 1033. [See Grow v.] ppl. a. 
Having reached the age of maturity; adult, 
sb. An adult 1813. 

. No children for me. 
DICKENS. 

Growth (gré"p). 1557. [f. GROW v. + 
-TH'.] 1. The action, process, or manner of 
growing; vegetative development; increase 
1587. 2. Stage in the process of growing; size 
or stature attained by growing. Obs. exo. in 
full growth. 1557. 3. Production by cultiva- 
tion 1663. 4. concr. Produce, product 1580. 
In Path, often spec. a morbid formation 1847. 

1. When I haue pluck'd thy Rose, I cannot giue 
it vitall g. againe Oth, V. ii. 14. The g. of Ana- 
baptism Bk. Com. Prayer Pref. Of foreign g. 1879. 
2. Men are but Children of a larger g. DRYDEN. 
4. Hogsheads of Claret, the best Growths in 
France 1715. Comb. @--line (Phys,), a line indi- 
cating a stage of g. Hence Grow't ful a, full of 
g.; capable of growing. 

Groyne (groin), sb. Also tgroin, tgroyn. 
1582. [transf. use of (dial.) groin (xiv) snout; 
see GROIN sb.'] A framework of timber, or 
now sometimes a low broad wall of concrete 
or masonry run out into the sea, to arrest 
and retain the washed-up sand and shingle. 

Groyne (groin), v. 1872. [f. prec] trans. 
a. To build groynes or breakwaters against 
the sea. b. To furnish with groynes or break- 
waters. Hence Groy:ning vbl. sb. the build- 
ing of groynes; a system of groynes. 

Grozing-iron (gró"-zin oi-om), Also gros- 
ing-. 1088. [After Du. gruisijzer, f. gruis- 
stem of gruizen trim glass, crush, f. gruis 
fragments.] t1. A tool in the form of nippers 
formerly used by glaziers in cutting glass 
—]847. 2. An iron tool terminating in a bulb, 
used, when heated, for smoothing the solder 
joints of lead pipes 1825. 

Grub (grob) sb. ME. [Presumably T 
GRUB v.) 1. The larva of an insect, esp. of a 
beetle; a caterpillar, maggot; also (now dial.) 
a worm. 2. contemptuous. ta. A short, 
dwarfish fellow —1706. b. A dull industrious 
drudge, & literary hack; in recent use, an 
ill-dressed, unpleasant fellow 1653. €. U.S. A 
hard-reading student 1847. 3. Cricket. A ball 
bowled along the ground 1894. 4. slang. Food 
or provender 1659. 5. U.S. A root left in the 
ground after clearing 1875. 

2. b. Mr. Nahum Tate :—this poor g. of literature 
DE QUINCEY. 4. How you il relish your g. 
MARRYAT. Comb. g.-stake U.S., ‘the outfit, 
provisions, etc. furnished to a prospector on con- 
dition of participating in the profits of any find 
he may make, a lay-out (Cent. Dict); -worm = 
sense 1, also contemptuous. 

Grub (grob), v. [perh. to be referred to an 
OE. *grybban :-*grubbjan ; ct. OHG. 
grubilón dig, search closely, MDu. grobben 
scrape together, Du. grobbelen root out; f. 
Gmo, *3rub-, rel. to *grab- GRAVE sb.*, v.) 1. 
trans. To dig superficially; to clear (ground) 
of roots and stumps, Said occas. of animals. 
2. To dig up by the roots; to root up, uproot; 
esp. with up. Also transf. and fig. 1555. 3. 
With up, out: To extract by digging. Also 


Give me grown-ups 


GRUB- 


transf. and fig. ME. 4. intr. To dig. In recent 
use, connoting the idea of mean and labo- 
rious occupation. ME. Also transf. of ani- 
mals 1647. 5. transf. and fig. To rummage 
1800. 6. To lead a grovelling existence; to 
toil, ‘fag’ 1735. 7. [!f. the sb.] slang. a. To 
take grub; to feed 1725, b. trans. To provide 
with food 1812. 

1. To manure grounds that are newly grubb’d 
1653. Like the swine That grubb’d the turf 1827. 
2. fig, To g. up morality 1807. 4. I met plenty of 
people, grubbing in little miserable fields STEVEN- 
SON. 5. Grubbing among Roman remains and 


LANG. 
Comb.: g.-axe (corruptly tgrubbage), -hoe, 


-hook, implements used in ecubbing up roots, 
stumps, etc. ; -fell v. trans., to bring down (a tree) 
by cutting at the root; -saw, a hand-saw used for 
sawing marble, 

Grub- (in Grub-Pegasus), = 
(sense 2). SWIFT. 

Grubber (gro-boa). ME. |f. GRUB v. + 
-n',} 1. One who grubs (lit. and fig.). 2. 
Animplement for grubbing up roots, stumps, 
ete. (local) 1598. 3. An eater, a feeder 1861. 

Grubble (gro-b’l), v. 1690. [var. of GRAB- 
BLE v., infl. by GRUB v.) f1. inir. and trans. 
To grope —1719. 2. intr. To root (rare) 1807. 

Grubby (gr-bi), a. 1011. [f. GRUB sb. + 
-y!.] 1, Infested with grubs; also, grub-like 
1725. 2. Stunted, dwarfish. Now dial. 1611. 
3. Dirty, grimy; also, underbred 1845, 


GRUB-STREET 


3. A g. lot Of sooty sweeps Hoop. Hence 
Gru:bbiness. 
Grub-street (gro-bstrit), 1630. 1. orig. 


The name of a street near Moorfields in Lon- 
don (now Milton Street), *much inhabited by 
writers of small histories, dictionaries, and. 
temporary poems’ (J.); hence, the tribe of 
literary hacks. 2. attrib. or as adj. Pertaining 
to, emanating from, or characteristic of Grub- 
street; of the nature of literary hack-work 
1648. 

1. The very. gue of Grubstreet Reigns in you 
SHADWELL. 2. Grubstreet and Polemical Divinity 
MARVELL. Hence fGrubeanm a, (joc.) of or be- 
longing to Grub-street. SWIFT. 

Grucche, obs. f. GRUTCH. 

Grudge (grod3), sb. 1477. [f. GRUDGE v., 
or var. of GRUTOH sb.) fi. Murmur, grum- 
bling; discontent; reluctance —1011. 12. 
Murmuring of the conscience; scruple, doubt, 
misgiving —1598. 3. Ill will or resentment due 
to some special cause. (Obs. exc. as in b.) 
1477. b. An instance of this: const. against 
(a person) 1531. 14. = GRUDGING vbl. sb. 2. 
—1078. 15. Injury (rare) 1041. 

3. Queen Elizabeth bare..secret g. against her 
1635. b. Public affairs were mingled with private 
grudges SIDNEY. Phr. To have a g. against, to 
bear, owe (a person) a g., etc. 5. Struggling against 
the grudges of more dreadfull Calamities MILTON. 
Hence Gru-dgeful a. resentful; -ly adv. 

Grudge (grnd5), v. 1450. [alt. of GRUTCH 
v.) tl. intr. To murmur; to grumble, com- 
plain; to be discontented —1632. 2. trans. 
To be unwilling to give, grant, or allow; 
to begrudge 1500. 13. trans. To envy (a per- 
son); infr. to be envious (rare) -1661. 14. 
trans. To trouble or vex mentally. Also 
impers. —1508. 15. pass. and intr. To be 
seized with a disease; to have the first touch 
or access of a fever —1549. 16. To cram [? for 
gregge). 1642. 

1. To g. or complain of injustice HOOKER. Phr. 
+o g. a thought: to think an envious thought. 
1 Hen. VI, 1. i. 176. 2. The English are very ood 
Sea-men. never grudging their labour 1687. Long 
the Gods..Have grudg’d thee, Cæsar, to the 
World below DRYDEN. Hence Gru'dger, one 
who grudges. Gru-dging-ly adv., -ness. 

Grudgeons, obs. f. GURGEONS. 

Grudging (grv-dzin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
GRUDGE v. + -ING'] 1. The action of 
GRUDGE v. 12. A slight symptom or trace of 
an illness; a touch —1796. +3. A secret long- 
ing or inclination —1694. 

2. The g. of my ague yet remains DRYDEN, 

Gruel (grü-&, sb. ME. [- OFr. gruel 
(mod. gruau) :- Gallo-Romanie *grutellum 
(med.L. grutellum), dim. f. Frankish *grüt; 
see GROUT sb.', -EL'.] 1. Fine flour, meal, or 
thelike. Obs. or dial. 2. A light, liquid food. 
made by boiling oatmeal or other farina- 

ceous substance in water or milk ME. +3. 
Broth or pottage of oatmeal in which chop- 
ped meat has been boiled —1601. 
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Phr. To have or get one's g.: to receive one's 
punishment. Hence Gru-el v. trans. to exhaust or 
disable; to punish; also (nonce-use) to feed with g. 
Grwelly a. of the nature of or resembling g. 

Grueller (grü-&lo). 1691. [f. GRUEL sb. 
and v. + -ER..] fl. One who feeds on gruel; 
a name given to a set of Oxford students in 
the 17th c. —1708. 2. collog. A poser, settler. 
KINGSLEY. 

Gruesome (gri-sim), a. dial. Also tgrew- 
some. 1570. [f. grue (xm), now Sc. and 
north., feel horror - Scand. word repr. by 
OSw. grua, ODa. grue (—OHG. ingrüen 
shudder, G. grauen be awed, Du. gruwen 
abhor), see -soME'.] 1. Inspiring fear, awe, 
or horror; fearful, horrible; grisly. 2. Full 
of or inspired by fear (rare) 1809. 

1. As grave and grewsome an auld Dutchman as 
e'er I saw Scorr. Grue:some-ly, adv., -ness. 

Gruf, obs. f. GROOF. 

Gruff (grvf). 1533. [First in Sc. and prob. 
orig. in commercia] use — Flem. (Du.) grof 
*erassus, spissus, densus, impolitus, rudis" 
(Kilian) = MLG. grof coarse, (OH)G. grob :— 
WGme. *3axruba, f. *3a- Y- + *xrub- *xreub- 
(OE. hréof RovGH).] 

A. adj. 1. Coarse, coarse-grained (now only 
techn.); of immaterial things, rude, gross, 
unpolished 1681. 2. Rough of aspect, voice, 
or manner, surly, sour 1690. 

1. The. .purchase of sugar and other g. goods 
1800, 2. A g. religionist 1862. Hence Gru-fhsh 
a, somewhat g. Gru-ffly adv. in a g. manner, with 
ag. voice, Gru-ffness, g. condition or quality. 

. sb. 1. Pharmacy. The coarse residui 
which will not pass through the sieve in 
pulverization 1853. 2. A quarrel, tiff. ?local 
U.S, 1857. 

Gruft (groft). local. 1803, [Of unkn. origin.] 
Particles of soil which are washed up by rain 
among the grass. Hence Grurfted ppl. a. 
begrimed, dirty. TENNYSON. 

Gru-gru; see GR00-GROO. 

Grum (grom), a. 1640. [prob. due to 
blended reminiscence of words like grim, 
glum, gruff, grumble. Cf. Da, grum cruel.) = 
GLUM a. 1. tb. dial. Of the voice: Gruff, 
harsh, and deep in tone 1744. 

The King replyed nothing but Look'd very g. 
1640. Hence Gru-mness, g. quality. 

Grumble (gro-mb'D, sb. 1623. [f. GRUMBLE 
v.) 1. An act of grumbling; a subdued utter- 
ance of complaint. 2. The grumbles (joc. as if 
a malady): ill humour, vented in grumbling 
1861. 

Grumble (gro-mb'l), v. 1586. [frequent. of 
torumme (XV-XVI) + -IE 3. Cf. (M)Du. 
grommen, MLG. grommelen; f. imit. Gme. 
*5rum- (cf. GRIM, GRUM).] 1, intr. To utter 
dull inarticulate sounds; to mutter, mumble; 
to growl faintly 1596. Of thunder, a drum, 
etc.: To rumble, esp. faintly 1621. 2. To 
utter murmurs of discontent; hence gen. to 
complain 1580. 3. trans. To express or utter 
Ne mumbling, muttering, or complaining 

824. 

1. What art thou that dost g. there i’ th’ straw 
SuHaks. The Lion. .with sullen pleasure, grumbles 
o'er his prey DRYDEN. 2. He was always grumb- 
ling about his food TRoLLOPE. Gru'mbler, one 
who grumbles; a name for the GURNARD. Gru-m- 
blingly adv. 

Grumbletonian (gromb'ltó*niün). 1690. 
If. GRUMBLE v. after Muggletonian, ete.) t1. 
A nickname for the members of the ‘Country 
Party’ in English politics after the Revolu- 
tion, who were accused by the *Court Party" 
of being actuated by dissatisfied personal 
ambition. Also attrib. 1855. 2. A grumbler. 
GoLpsM. 

1. No more of your g. morals, brother; there's 
preferment coming DRYDEN. 

Grume (grim). 1555. [- L. grumus little 
heap. Cf. Fr. tgrume (mod. grumeau) clot.) 
fl. A lump. EDEN. 2. Med. A clot of blood; 
blood in a viscous condition. Also, any vis- 
cous fluid. 1619. 

Grummet, grommet (gro-met). 1626. 
[- Fr. tgrom(m)ette, gourmette curb chain, f. 
gourmer to curb, bridle, of unkn. origin.] A 
ring or wreath of rope, spec. one consisting 
of a single strand laid three times round. a. 
One of those used to secure the upper edge of 
asailtoitsstay. b. A ring of rope or an eye- 
let of metal used for a rowlock. 1802. c. A 


GRY. 


wad for keeping the shot steady in the bore 
when firing at a depression 1828. 

Grumose (grumd"s), a. rare. 1793. [See 
next, and -OSE'.] = GRUMOUS 3, 

Grumous (grü-mos), a. 1005. [f. GRUME + 
-ous, perh. through mod.L. *grumosus.] 1, 
Containing, consisting of, or resembling 
grume; clotted; thick, viscid. 2. transf. Of 
diseases, etc.: Characterized or caused by 
grume 1779. 3. Bot. Of roots, ete. : Consisting 
or formed of clustered grains 1688, 

2. A small g. tumour PALEY. Gru-mousness, 

Grump (gromp), sb. . [In thumps and 
grumps, surly or ill-tempered remarks, based 
on inarticulate noises betokening displea- 
sure.] tl. Humps and grumps: slights and 
snubs —1700. 2. pl. The sulks. W. Cory. 
Hence Gru:mpish, Grumpy adjs. surly, 
ill-tempered. 

Grundel (grondčl). ME. [f. grund GROUND 
sb. + -EL', Cf. MDu., Du. grondel, G. grundel; 
also GRINDLE.] A fish; = GROUNDLING 1, 

Grundsil(l, obs. f. SEL 8b.* 

Grundy (gro-ndi). 17 ‘The surname of 
an imaginary personage (Mrs, Grundy), in 
the play Speed the plough, proverbially re- 
ferred to as a personification of the tyranny 
of social opinion in matters of conventional 
propriety. 

“If shame should come to the poor child—I say, 
Tummas, what would Mrs. Grundy say then’ T. 
MORTON. 

Grunswel(l, obs. f. GROUNDSEL sb." 

Grunt (gront), sb. 1553. [f. GRUNT v] 1 
The characteristic low gruff sound made by 
a hog; a similar sound made by other animals 
1015. 2. A similar sound made by à man. In 
carly use, a groan. 1553. 3. A mame'for 
American fishes of the genus Hemtulow and 
allied species (as Orthopristis chrysopterus). 
So called from the noise they make when 
taken. 1713. b. An Eng. fish, tthe perch 1851. 

Grunt (gront), v. (OE. grunnettan = OHG. 
grunnizön (G. grunzen), intensive formation 
on the imit. base *3run- (OE. grunian grunt), 
which has an analogue in L. grunnire.] 
1. intr. Of a hog: To utter its characteristic 
low gruff sound. Also of other animals and 
of persons: To utter a sound like this. 
tb. To groan —1602, 2. To grumble, murmur 
ME.; trans. to utter or express with a grunt 
1618. +3. (rans. To grind (the teeth) -1488 

1. Sneak with the scoundrel fox, Or B-m 
glutton swine BEATTIE. b. Haml. nr. i. 77. 
Gru-ntingly adv. 

Grunter’ (grp.ntoi. ME. lf. GRUNT v. du 
-Ei'.] 1. An animal or person that. gran, 
esp. à pig. king 


2. A name for MIU. 
grunting noise (cf. GRUNT sb. 3) 1726, 4 
1. Jerome has no name for him but the grunter’, 
FARRAR. " 
Grunter? (grv-ntoz). 1858. [Of und 
origin.] An iron rod bent like & hook, 
by mechanics. 
Gru-nting, ppl. a. 1567. [f. GRUNT t * 
-ING*.] That grunts. ; 
Comb.: g.-ox, the yak, Poéphagus grunniens 
(Cent. Dict.); -peck slang. pork. 
Gruntle (gro-nt’l), v. ME. Jt. 
-LE 3. Cf. DISGRUNTLE.] 1. intr. O 
little or low grunt. Rarely of person 
exc. dial, 2.'To grumble, murmur, CO! 
1589. 
Gruntling (grv-ntlin), sb. 


1686. [f. GRUNT 


v. + -LiNG.] A young Dig. in E 
+Grutch, sb. ME. [f. GRUTCH v.] = GRUDI 
sb. 1-3. —1687. ME: 


Grutch (grotf), v. 3 ow dial. or arch. Jier 


Sir, ION 
gruce, gruche — v. groucier, ÜTO op, 
murmur, grumble, of unkn. one 12 
GROUCH, GRUDGE.) 1. = GRUDGE a * 1600. 
To make a jarring or grating usn * 
liGruyére (gruyé?-a; Fr. BYC g alirib- 
[Name of a town in Switzerland, used ali 
in * Gruyère chee: also with*:e cose of firm. 


ted.] A cheese made 
consistence, containing num! 
1Gry. 1079. [- L. gry (in 
jii. 67) — Gr. ypô in the phr. o 
lained as meaning " 
© the dirt under the nail; hene‘ XE roposed 
trifle.] The smallest unit in LocK ent, poing 
decimal system of linear measurem 
the tenth of a line 1813. 
Gry-: see GRI-. 


Most. $ 
Plautus pet 


dE AO f a pig, 


GRYLLE 


tGrylle. rare. [- L. gryllus — Gr. ypúħos.] 
A cricket. EDEN. 

Gryllotalpa (grislote-Ipa), 1791. [f. L. 
gryllo-, comb. f. gryllus cricket + talpa mole.] 
The mole-cricket. 

Grype: see GRIPE. 

+Gryph(e. ME. [A perversion of GRIPE sb.*, 
after L. gryphus; see GRIFFIN'.] 1. A grif- 
fin -1579. 2. A vulture. Also fig. —1586. 

Gryphite (grifoit) ^ 1796. [- mod.L. 
gryphites, f. L. gryphus; see GRIFFIN!, -ITE' 
2 b.] Min. A fossil oystershell of the genus 
Gryphaa. (Cf. CROW-STONE.) 

Gryphon: see GRIFFIN. 

Grysbok (groisbok) Also tgreisbok. 
1780. [S. Afr. Du., f. Du. grijs grey + bok 
Buck sb.'] A small grey S. African antelope 
(Antilope melanotis). 

\\Guacharo (gwa-tfáro) 1830. [Sp., of S. 
Amer. origin.] A nocturnal bird, Steatornis 
caripensis, of S. America and "Trinidad, 
valued for its oil; the oil-bird. Also attrib. 

Guacho, erron. sp. of GAUCHO. 

Guaco (gwü-ko). 1822. [Sp.-Amer.] The 
name given to Mikania guaco, Aristolochia 
anguicida, and other plants used as an anti- 
dote to snake-bites. Also, the substance ob- 
tained from these. Hence Gua-conize v. 
trans. to treat with g. 

Guaiac (gwaiük). 
next. Cf. Fr. gatac (XVI).] 
Also attrib., as g.-resin, ete. 

Guaiacum (gwai-ükim). 1533, [mod.L. — 
Sp. guayaco, guayacan, of native Haitian 
origin.] 1. A genus of trees and shrubs (N.O. 
Zygophallacez), native to the W. Indies and 
tropical America; a tree of this genus, esp. 
Guaiacum officinale and. G. sanclum. 1553. 2. 
The hard and heavy brownish-green wood of 
G. officinale and G. sanctum, used in medi- 
cine; lignum vite 1533. 3. A resin obtained 
from the tree; also, the drug made from it. 
Also gum g. 1553. 4. attrib. 1590. 

Hence Guairacene, Chem. a light colourless oil, 
obtained by the dry distillation of g. resin. 
Guaia'cic a., in Guaiacic acid C,H,0;, a substance 
obtained from g, resin and wood, Guai-acin, -ine, 
Chem. a non-nitrogenous vegetable principle dis- 
covered in the wood and bark of G. officinale 
having a sharp acrid taste. 

Guan (gwün). 1743. [prob. a native name.] 
One of a family or subfamily (Pelopine, 
Newton) of gallinaceous birds of S, America, 
allied to the curassows. 

Guana (gwü-nà). Also Austral. t&o(h)an- 
na. 1607. [var. of IGUANA.] l. The IGUANA, 
a large arboreal lizard of the W. Indies and 
S. America. 2. Colonial. Any large lizard, 
C I C punctatum of New Zealand 

Guana, var. of GUANO. 

llGuanaco (gwünü-ko) 1004. [Quichua 
huanaco, huanacu.] A S. Amer. mammal, 
Auchenia huanaco, a kind of wild llama pro- 
ducing a reddish-brown wool. 

Guanamine (gwenimoin). Also -in. 
1881. [f. GUAN(O + AMINE.) Chem. One of à 
series of bases formed by the action of heat 
on the guanidine salts of the fatty acids. ` 

Guanidine (gwe-nidin.) Also -in. 1864. 
[Modified from GUANIN, see -INE'.] Chem. A 
strongly alkaline base CNsH,, formed by the 
oxidation of guanin. Hence Gua-nidinic a. 

Guaniferous (gwüniféros) a. 1844. lf. 
GUANO + -FEROUS.] Producing guano. 

Guanin (gwa-nin), Also -ine. 1850. [f. 
GUANO + -IN!, -INE®.] Chem. A white amor- 
phous substance obtained from guano, form- 
ing a constituent of the exerement of birds, 
and found in the liver, pancreas, ete. of 
animals. t 

Guano (gwü-no, giue-no), sb. Also tgu- 
ana. 1604. [-Sp. guano, S. Amer. Sp. huano, 
= Quichua huanu dung.) 1, A natural 
Manure found in great abundance on some 
Seacoasts, esp. on the islands about Peru, 
consisting of the excrement of sea-fowl. Also 
jig. 2. transf. Artificial manure, esp. that 
called fish-manure or fish-g. 1844. 3. A general 
name for sea-birds which produce guano. 
? Obs. 1697. 4. attrib. 1844. Hence Gua-nize, 
Gua-no vbs., to treat with g» 

lGuara' (gwü-rü). 1678. [mod.L. = Tupi 
Mysia ‘bird’.] The Scarlet Ibis, Eudocimus 

er. 


1558. [Anglicized f. 
= GUAIACUM 2, 3. 
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Guara? (gwü-rü) Also aguara. 1884. 
[Tupi jagoára ‘dog, ounce’ (Dias); cf. 
JAGUAR.] A large-maned wild dog of S. 
America, Canis jubatus. 

lIGuaracha (gwara-tfa). Also erron. gua- 
racia. 1828. [Sp.] ‘A lively Spanish dance 
in 3 or 2 time, usually accompanied on the 
guitar by the dancer himself’ (Stainer and 
Barrett). 

lGuarana (gwărā-nă). 1838. [Tupi guara- 
ná.) A Brazilian shrub, Paullinia sorbilis; a 
paste prepared from its seeds (g. bread, 
paste). 

Guarani (gward-ni). [(Language of) a 8. 
American Indian race inhabiting Paraguay 
and Uruguay, forming a group with Turi.) 
The unit of currency in Paraguay since 
November 1943, superseding the peso. 

Guaranin (gwürü-nin) Also f-ina, -ine. 
1838. [f. GUARANA + -IN*.] Chem. A crystal- 
line principle (? = caffeine) contained in 
guarana. 

Guarantee (gerünti-), sb. 1679, [The ear- 
liest forms, garanté, garante, are perh. — Sp. 
garanie = Fr. garant WARRANT; in its later 
use the word was identified with Fr. garantie 
Guaranty.) 1. A person or party that makes 
a guaranty or gives a security. 2. = GUA- 
RANTY sb. l: 1786. 3. = GUARANTY sb. 3. 
1832. 4. A person to whom a guaranty is 
given: the correl. of guarantor 1853. 5. attrib.: 
guarantee fund, a sum of money pledged as 
a contingent indemnity for possible loss; g. 
society, a joint-stock company, which, for a 
premium, guarantees to an employer the 
honesty of a person employed, and under- 
takes to make good any defaleations in his 
accounts. 

1. That promise, of which our King was the 
Garante 1683. 2. This I relate as I heard it, with- 
out g. STEVENSON. 3. This announcement was 
received as a g. of their personal safety KANE. 
Hence Guarantee'ship. 

Guarantee (gwerünti), v. 1791. [f. prec. 
sb.] 1. trans, To be a guarantee, warrant, or 
surety for; spec. to undertake with respect to 
(a contract, the performance of a legal act, 
etc.) that it shall be duly carried out; to 
make oneself responsible for the genuineness 
of (an article); hence, to assure the existence 
or persistence of. b. with inf. or obj. cl.: 
To engage to do something; to warrant that 
something will happen or has happened 1820, 
2. To secure the possession of (something) fo 
a person, etc. 1838. 3. To secure (a person) 
against or from (risk, ete.); to secure ‘in (the 
possession of anything) 1804. 

1. By the treaty of alliance she guaranteed the 
Polish constitution in a secret article LD. 
BROUGHAM. b. T'I g. that he'll never return 1884. 
2. Liberty to follow the Confession. of Augsburg 
was guaranteed to the city 8. AUSTIN. 3. To 
them against all exactions WELLESLEY. 

Guarantor (gmrüntó-1). 1853. [f. GUARAN- 
(EE v. + -OR 2, after WARRANTOR.] One who 
makes or gives a guaranty or security. 
Hence Guaranto'rship. 

Guaranty (ge-rinti), sb. 1592, [- AFT. 
guarantie, (0)Fr. garantie, var. of warantie 
Warranty.) 1. The action or an act of 
securing, warranting or guaranteeing; 8000- 
rity, warranty; spec. à. written undertaking 
made by a guarantor to be answerable for the 
payment of a debt or the performance of an 
obligation by another person who is in the 
first instance liable to such payment or 
obligation. 12. A person who gives a gua- 
ranty (sense 1) —1692. 3. Something which 
guarantees the existence or persistence of à 

ing 1697. 
era g. of the pragmatic sanction 1792. 3. The 
best G. of a Peace, is a good Force to maintain it 


7. 

“Guaranty (gm-rünti), v. 1732. [f. the sb. 
Now repl. by GUARANTEE v.] = b parue 

ri d), sb. [- (O)Fr. garde, f. garder 
S rx ind — WGmce. *wardo WARD 
sb.) tl. Keeping, guardianship, custody, 
ward; used spec. in Law. —1711. 2. Protec- 
tion, defence. (Obs. or arch.) 1576. 3. Sword- 
exercise, Boring, etc. A posture of defence; 
hence, the weapons or arms in such a 
posture 1596. 4. The condition or fact of 
guarding, protecting, or standing on the 
defensive; watch; esp. in fo keep g. 1596. 5. 


GUARD 


ta. Caution, precaution. b. (with pl.) A pre- 
caution (now rare) 1597. 6. One who keeps, 
protects, or defends; spec. ond of a guard 
(sense 8), a sentry, sentinel ME. b. The man 
who has general charge of a stage-coach or a 
railway train, (Orig. an armed man to pro- 
tect a mail-coach against robbery; hence the 
name.) 1788. 7. pl. The household troops of 
the English army, consisting of the FOOT- 
GUARDS, the HORSE-GUARDS, and the LIFE- 
GUARDS. Also applied to the Dragoon 
Guards. 1001. 8. A body of persons, esp. 
soldiers (falso occas. ships), engaged to pro- 
tect or control a person or position. Also 
transf. and fig. 1494. 9. A protection, defence 
(lit. and fig.) 1606. 10. An ornamental border 
or trimming on a garment. Obs. exc. Hist. or 
arch, Also fig. 1529. tb. transf. A stripe, 
band of colour -1013. t11. Astr. pl. The stars 
Beta and Gamma of the Lesser Bear; also 
guards of the pole, Also, the two ‘pointers’ 
of the Great Bear. —1819. 12. A contrivance 
of metal, wood, ete. made to protect an 
object from injury, prevent accidents by 
falling, etc.; often in comb., as fire-g. ete. 

a. gen. 1774. b. That part of the hilt of a sword 
that protects the hand 1596. c. Protections to a 
book 1892. d. A piece of metal to protect, the 
trigger of a gun 1087. e. pl. The wards of a lock 
1077. f. fire-guard (see FIRE sb.) 1840. f. 
Archery = BRACER*, 1853, h, Railway. An iron 
placed in front of a locomotive engine to catch 
and remove obstacles; U.S. a cow-catcher 1838, 
i. A lateral extension of the deck of a steamboat 
beyond the lines of the hull so as to overhang the 
water 1850. j. Conch. In cephalopods, a cal- 
careous structure enveloping. the apex of the 
i rev the rostrum. k. A light frame in 
which the nuts of bolts fit to prevent their un- 
screwing by the vibration of the engine (Knight) 
1875. 1. A welt inserted between the leaves of a 
scrap-book, etc. for the attachment of additional 
leaves 1708. m. Electr, A device for protecting 
electrical apparatus from leakage currents, or for 
ite ed the magnetic or electric fleld (cf, 
g.-ring). 

113. Short for g.-room or g.-house. PUROHAS. 

1. He broke from those that had the g. of him. 
SHAKS. 3. Phr. At open g.: a position which leaves 
the swordsman open to attack. 4. Haue you had 
quiet G, SHAKS. 6. Thy cries will wake the guards, 
and they will seize thee B. TAYLOR. b. In the 
winter [61820] the g. carried a blunderbuss for pro- 
tection in à box near him 1803. 8. Phr, To 
mount, relieve. tthe) g. G. of honour: a body of 
soldiers, sailors, policemen, etc. appointed to re- 
ceive a person of dietinction and to attend at state 
ceremonials, Yeoman of the G.: ee YEOMAN, 9. 
His greatnesse was no gard To barre heauens 
shaft SHAKS. 

Phrases. On or upon one's g., on g.i in a posi- 
tion of defence, on the defensive (orig. with refer- 
ence to fencing and sentry duty). Off one's g.: in 
or into a defenceless condition; unsuspiclous of 
danger. tOut of (one's) g.: = off (one’s) g. 
Twel, N. 1. v. 93. 

Comb.: %--bolt, a flat-headed screw-bolt, fully 
counter-sunk, for fastening the guards of mowini 
machines to the bars; -brush, on an electric rail- 
way, a metallic brush by means of which the 
current is conveyed to the motor; -cell (Jof.), one 
of the two cells that embrace the stomata of 
plants; -chamber = GUARD-ROOM; *detail, 
‘men from a company, regiment, ete. detailed 
from g., duty’ is, ‘ebst, duty, the auy, of 

‘one of the, 

teeth projecting forward from the E of 
lays 

with 


guard (sense 12 1) is attached; Ep (a) in an 
electrometer = guard-ring; (b) ‘the plate which 
front of a cupola furnace 
it is attached by staples’ 
(Knight); -polyp ( a zooid modified to 
serve a defensive function, as in the nematophore 
of a calenterate, a macho-polyp; -ring, (a) à 
keeper; (b) Electr. an annular horizontal surface 
surrounding the balanced disc in the absolute 
electrometer; -stops, the two points placed one 
on each side of a numeral, letter, figure, ete. 
-tube (Electr.), a metal tube surrounding a. dry 
pile used with a quadrant electrometer, or ts like. 

Guard (gaad), v. 1500. (f. GUARD sb. or = 
(O)Fr. garder, tguarder, t. garde; see prec. 1. 
trans. To keep in safety from injury or 


GUARDA-COSTA 


attack; to stand guard over; to take care of, 
protect, defend 1583. b. To accompany as a 
guard (arch.) 1597. 2. To provide with safe- 
guards, or (Med.) correctives 1726. 3. To 
keep watch over; to keep in check, control 
(thoughts, etc.) 1742. +4. To parry (a blow) 
—1695. 5. To ornament with guards; to trim; 
also transf. to stripe 1500. Also fig. 6. intr. 
To be on one's guard; to stand as a sentinel; 
to take up or maintain a position of defence 
1590. 7. Curling. a. trans. To cover a stone by 
planting one in a line between it and oneself. 
Also absol. b. intr. Said of a stone so planted. 
Similarly in Bowls. 1685. 8. Chess. trans. To 
support a piece or pawn with another 1761. 
9, Bookbinding. To supply (a guard book) 
with guards. 

1. Draw not thy sword to gard iniquitie SHAKS. 
Guarding realms and kings from shame TENNY- 
SON. b. My blessing. like a beacon, thee 
home TENNYsON. 2. To g. oneself from being 
supposed [etc.] 1891. 3. Fie that guardeth his 
mouth keepeth his life R.V. Prov. 13:3. 5. fig. To 
g. a Title, that was rich before; To gilde refined 
Golde John 1v. ii.10. Also Much Ado I. i. 288. 
Hence Guarrdable a. 

\\Guarda-costa (gi-adake-std, Sp. gwa-rda-). 
1731. (Sp. f. guarda- stem of gua 
GUARD v. + costa coast.] A Spanish vessel 
used for the protection of the coast; a 
custom-house cutter, 

tGua'rdage. rare. 1004. [f. GUARD v. + 
-AGE.] Keeping, guardianship —1021. 

Guardant (gi-adant). 1572. [- Fr. gardant, 
pr. pple. of garder; see GUARD v., -ANT.] 

A. adj. 1. Guarding, watching; on guard 
1574, 2. Her. Of a beast: Having the full 
face towards the spectator. (Cf. AFFRONTEE 
and Gaze sb.) Also fig. 1572. 

B. sb. A keeper, guardian, protector 1591. 

Guard-boat (gü-idbó*t). 1696. a. A boat 
appointed to row the rounds among the ships 
of war in a harbour, to observe that a good 
look-out is kept. b. A boat employed to en- 
force custom-house or quarantine regula- 


tions. 
Guarded (gi-adéd), ppl. a. 1509. [f. 
Guarp v. or sb. + -ED.] 1. Protected, 


watched; having a guard or sentinel 1570. 
2. Reserved, restrained; on one's guard; 
hence: Careful; prudent; cautious 1709. 3. 
Ornamented, as with lace, etc.; tricked out; 
having guards. Obs. exc. Hist. and spec. in 
Her. of a garment: Trimmed or turned up 
with some material 1509. 4. Of a book: 
Having guards (see GUARD sb. 12 1) 1888. 

1. The g. mount, gold MILT., pass SCOTT. 2. 
Learn to be more g. GAY. Gua'rded-ly adv., 
-ness. Gua-rder, one who or that which guards 
(lit. and fig.) 

Guard-fish, var. of GARFISH. 

Guardful(gà-idfül) a. Now rare. 1611. (f. 
GUARD sb. + -FUL.] Watchful, careful. Hence 
Gua-rdfully adv. 

Guard-house (gü-idhaus) 1592. a. A 
building to accommodate a (military) guard. 
b. A building in which prisoners are kept 
under guard. 

Guardian (gi-adiiin). [Late ME. gardein 
— AFr. gardein, OFr. garden, earlier gardenc 
(mod. gardien (xmm), with assim. of suffix to 
-ien, -IAN, which was followed in Eng.) :— 
Frankish *warding, f. *wardo WARD sb. + 
-ing -ING*. Cf. WARDEN!.] 1, One who guards, 
protects, or preserves; *one to whom the care 
or preservation of any thing is committed" 
(J); occas. = guardian angel 1477. Also 
occas. used of things. 2. spec. in Law. One 
who has or is entitled to the custody of the 
person or property (or both) of an infant, an 
idiot, or other person legally incapable of 
managing his own affairs; a tutor. (Correl. of 
ward.) 1513. +3. In official titles; now more 
commonly WARDEN. —1632. 4. The superior 
of a Franciscan convent. (L. custos.) 1466. 5. 
altrib., as &.-cell = guard-cell 1880; also as 
adj. with sense ‘protecting, tutelary’, in g.- 
angel. 

1. The attorney-general is ex oficio the G. of 
liberty ‘Junius’. The Sacred Store-house of his 
Predecessors, And G. of their Bones SHAKS. G, of 
the Poor (often simply G.): one of a board elected 
to administer the poor laws in a parish or district. 
2. A wastefull Prince, that had neede of a G., or 
ouerseer A. V. Transl. Pref. Phr. G. in chivalry: 
the g. of a minor holding by knight service. G. in 
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(These four are guardians by the common law.) G. 

ad litem: one appointed by the courts, to defend 

gels or suit instituted by or against an 
ant. 


Hence +Gua-rdianage (rare), ~Gua-rdiance, 
Gua:rdiancy (rare), = GUARDIANSHIP. Gua-r- 
dianess, a female g. Gua-rdianless a. having 


no g. 

Guardianship (gü-1diánfip) 1553. (f. 
GUARDIAN + -SHIP.] The condition or fact of 
being a guardian; the office or position of a 
guardian; used spec. in Law. 

Guardless (gü-idlés) a. 1611. [f. GUARD 
sb. + -LEss.] 1, Without a guard; without 
safeguards; unprotected, 2. Off one’s guard 
1654. 3. Of a sword: Having no guard 1882. 

Guard-rail (gi-ad,ré'l). 1860. 1. A hand- 
or other rail to guard against accidents. 2. 
Railway. A short rail placed on the inside of 
a main rail, so as to keep a wheel on the track; 
used in switches, crossings, etc. 1875. 

Guard-room (gü-id,rüm). 1762, = GUARD- 
HOUSE. 

Guardship' (gi-adfip). rare. 1024. [f. 
GUARD sb. + -SHIP.] The condition or position 
of a guard or guardian. 

Guard-ship, guardship* (gi-adsip). 1089. 
a. A vessel of war appointed to protect and 
regulate a harbour, and to receive seamen 
until they can join their ships. b. ‘The ship 
(of the squadron) having guard-duty for the 
day’ (Funk). 

Guardsman (gi-adzmén). 1817. [In 1 f. 
guard's; in 2 t. Guards pl.] 1. A man who 
acts as à guard; a member of a guard 1854. 
2. A soldier, usu. an officer, of the household 
guards. 

\\Guariba (gwari-ba). 1753. (Native Brazi- 
lian.) The Howling Monkey. 

+Guarrish, v. 1474. [~ OFr. g(ujariss-, 
extended stem of g(u)arir (mod. guérir) i= 
Frankish *warjan defend; see -IsH*, Cf. 
Garrison.) 1, (rans. To cure, heal —1596. 2. 
intr. for pass, To recover. Const. of. CAXTON. 

\\Guava (gwi-va). 1555. [- Sp. guayaba, 
-abo, of S. Amer. origin.] 1. A tree of the 
myrtaceous genus Psidium of tropical 
America, esp. P. guayava, which yields a 
fruit of an acid flayour, used to make jelly, 
etc. 2. This fruit 1555. 3. attrib. 1630. 

1. White G., Psidium pyriferum. Red G., P. 
pomiferum. 

liGuazzo. 1722. (It.] = GOUACHE. 

Gubernaculum  (giüboinm-kiülüm). Pl. 
-la. 1661. [- L. gubernaculum, f. gubernare 
steer, rule, govern.] Applied to several ani- 
mal and vegetable structures which are used 
for steering (e.g. in flight), or for regulating 
the (embryonic) development or course of an 
organ. Hence Guberna-cular a. 

+Gubernance. 1455. [- OFr. *gubernance 
(ct. next) or late L. gubernantia, f. as GOVERN, 


-ANCE. Cf. GOVERNANCE.) Governance, 
government —1550. 
Gubernation (giübexnéfon). Now rare. 


ME. [- OFr. gubernation or L. gubernatio, f. 
gubernat-, pa. ppl. stem of gubernare steer, 
govern; see -ION.] The act or fact of govern- 
ing; government. 

Gubernative (giti-bométiv), a. Now rare. 
ME. [- OFr. gubernalif, -ive or late L. 
gubernativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] Of or per- 
taining to government; governing. 

Gubernator (giü-boine'toi). rare. 1522. 
[- L. gubernator, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] A 
ruler, governor. Hence G rnato-rial a. 
(chiefly U.S.), of or pertaining to a governor 
or government, or to ‘the governor’, i.e. 
one's father. So |\Guberna-trix, she that 
rules or governs. 

Gudgeon (gv-dgan), sb. [Late ME. gogen, 
gojo(u)n — OFr. goujon :— L. gobio, -ón-, f. 
gobius GoBY.] 1. A small European fresh- 
water fish (Gobio fluviatilis), much used for 
bait. tb. Applied to fishes of the genus 
Gobius or family Gobiidz; see GOBY —1774. 
2. fig. a. One that will swallow anythini 
us persom 1584. b. A bait 1579. 3. atírib. 

1. The Gudgion is an excellent fish to eat WAL- 


TON. 2. a. In vain at glory g. Boswell sna 
Wotcor. b. The Gullings and Palate that he 


GUESS 


had given him 1620. Hence Gu-d; 
the ^x ; also trans. to cheat. eon v; tony 
Gudgeon (gv-dgen), sb.' ME. [-OFr. 
goujon pin, dowel, tenon, dim. of gouge 
GoraE sb'.] 1. A pivot, usually of metal, 
fixed on or let into the end of a beam, 
spindle, axle, etc., and on which a wheel 
turns, a bell swings, or the like; now used 
more widely of various kinds of journals, ete, 
2. The ring or eye in the heel of a gate which 
turns on the hook or pintle in the gate-post 
1496. 3. Naul. A metal socket in which the 
pintle of a rudder turns 1558. 4. A metallic 
pin used for securing vogether two blocks of 
stone, ete. (Spon). 5. allrib., as g.-pin, ete. 


1839. 

+Gue. [- Fr. gueur beggar.] A rogue, J. 
WEBSTER. 

Guebre (gi-boz, gé'^boi) 1087. [= Fr. 


guébre — Pers, gabr. Cf. giaour.] A Zoro- 
astrian, fire-worshipper, Parsee, 

Guelder rose (ge-ldoa,rd"z). 1597. [- Du. 
geldersche roos, f. Gelderland or Gelders, 
province of Holland.] The plant Viburnum 
opulus, esp. the cultivated form; the snow- 
ball-tree. Also, the flower of this plant. 

Guelph (gwelf). Also Guelf. 1579. [7 It, 
Guelfo, med.L. Guelphus - MHG. Welf, 
name of the founder and of many chiefs of 
the family now represented by the ducal 
house of Brunswick and the present dynasty 
of Great Britain and Ireland.] A member of 
one of the two great parties in medieval 
Italian politics, characterized chiefly by sup- 
porting the popes agninst the emperors. (Cf. 
GHIBELLINE.) 

Guelphic (gwe-lfik), a. Also tGuelfic. 
1893. (f. GuELPH  -10.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to the family or the faction of the Guelphs. 

Guenon (gonon). 1838. [Fr.; of unkn. 
origin.] Name for a group of African monk- 
eys, of which the Green Monkey, Cercocebus 
sabaus, is typical. 

Guepard (ge:püid). Also gepard. 1882. 
[- Fr. guépard (Buffon).] a. = CHEETAH. by 
A kind of leopard, Cynailurus gullata. 

Guerdon (gó-don), sb. Now poet. and rhet. 
ME. [- OFr. guer(c)don :- Rom. (med.L.) 
widerdonum — WGmc. *widarlón (= OHG: 
widarlón, OE. wiperléan, f. wiper agi 
lian payment) with assim. of the second 
element to L. donum gift) A reward, 
requital, or recompense. 

; g. of her Wirong Glues her fame pun 
v. 5. The g. of our wicked works H. 
Cogan. Hence Gue:rdonless d. without g. 

Guerdon (g32don), v. Now poet. and rhet. 
ME. [= OFr. guer(c)doner, f. the sb.; se¢ 
prec.] trans. To reward, recompense, Also - 
absol. 
She may 


ht wel g. hym for hys seruice 1D, 

BERNERS. Tituson g, his base villainie mn 
woop. Hence Gue-rdonable d. that may 
uerdoned. 
"'üGuereza (ge-riza). 1859. [prob. Atri] 
An Abyssinian monkey (Colobus guereza) 
with long hair and a bushy tail. 
Guerilla: see GUERRILLA. 4 
Guérite (gerit) 1706. [- Fr. guérite: B 
GARRET sb.] A turret or box of wood or s 

for a sentry. 
Guernsey (g5-nzi). 
the Channel Islands. f. 
attrib. in tG. flower, lily, Jape 
S. African plant (Nerine sarniensis), 
handsome lily-like flowers, nad thick, 
Guernsey 1578. 2. (orig. ellipt.) hint, usb 
knitted, closely-fitting vest or 5! a 3851. 
made of blue wool, worn by seima pannel 
b. One of a breed of cattle of the 


The name 2 one of 
Cf. JERSEY. ** 

ege OT 
a ? Japan with 
d in 


i 'ar, 
[- Sp. guerrilla, dim of guerra w t 
duced into Fr. and Eng. d the Per v 
lar War (1808-14).] A irr 
rried on by small bo 
fidependantly 2. One eng 
warfare 1809. 3. attrib. (or adj» 
(= sense 1) 1811. fü 
1. Arkansas is now the theati 
So |\Guerrillero, gueriller ^ 
Guess (ges, sb. ME. l^ — 
MDu. gisse (Du gis).] 1. The action mates a 
of guessing; a conjecture, 


GUESS 


supposition based on uncertain grounds. 2. 
alírib. 1863. 

1. By g.: at haphazard, by rough estimation; by 
conjecture. By my g. we should come upon 
Crackskull common GOLDSM. 

Guess (ges) v. [ME. gesse, perh. orig. 
naut. and — vars. with -e- of MLG., MDu. 
(Du., Fris.) gissen, or OSw. gissa, ODa. gitse; 
ult. f. base of GET (cf. ON. geta guess). The 
sp. with gu- and għ- dates from XVI; cf. 
GuzsT.] 1. (rans. To form an approximate 
judgement of without actual measurement or 
calculation; to estimate. Also absol. t2. intr. 
To take aim (const. to) —1530. +3. trans. To 
esteem, account, reckon. ME. only. +4. To 
think, judge, suppose. ME. only. 5. To form 
an opinion or hypothesis respecting (some 
unknown state of facts), either at random or 
from uncertain indications; to conjecture. 
Const. by, from. Also absol. and ellipt. ME. 
6. I guess: sometimes used playfully in refer- 
ence to a fact or secure inference. Hence 
collog. in U.S. = ‘I am pretty sure’. 1692. 7. 
intr. To form conjectures ME. b. To keep (a 
person) guessing: to keep in a state of uncer- 
tainty (collog., orig. U.S.) 1905. 8. trans. ‘To 
conjecture rightly’ (J.); to divine 1548. 

1. Mo than a thousand stories as I gesse Koude I 
now telle CHAUCER. To g. Time 1726. 5. Ig. it to 
have been a Piece of the Chapell HEARNE. I.. 
little guessed the end E. B. BROWNING. He went 
Alone, as you may g., to banishment SHELLEY. 
6. I g...you winna be the waur o’ a glass of the 
right Rosa Solis Scorr. Hence Gue'ssable a. 
Gue:sser. Gue:ssingly adv. by guess-work. 

tGue'ssive, a. [f. GUESS sb. + -IVE.] Con- 
jectural. FELTHAM. 

Guess-rope: see GUEST-ROPE. 

Guess-warp (gess,wQzp). 1495. [The first 
element is of unknown origin (earliest, form. 
gyes warpe Xv); the second is WARP sb. See 
GUEST-ROPE.] Naut. 1, ‘A rope carried to a 
distant object, in order to warp a vessel 
round it, or to make fast a boat’ (Adm. 
Smyth). By some used of any rope attaching 
a boat astern of a vessel. 2. = GUEST-ROPE 
2, Also attrib, 1833. 

Gue:ss-work. 1725. [f. GUESS sb.] Pro- 
cedure consisting in or based on guessing. 

Guest (gest), sb. [- ON. gestr; superseding 
OE. giest, gest = OS., OHG. (Du., G.) gast, 
Goth. gasts :- Gme. *sastiz :- IE. ghostis, 
repr. also by L. hostis enemy, orig. stranger. 
The sp. gu- (XVI) marks the stopped g, like 
the earlier var. with gh-; cf. GUESS v.] 1. One 
who is entertained at the house or table of 
another. Also transf. and fig. 12. A stranger 
~1578. 3. A temporary inmate of an hotel, 
inn, or boarding-house ME. 4. A man, 
‘fellow’. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 5. A parasite 
animal or vegetable. Also g.-fly. 1864. 

A. The sacred name of g. Scort. fig. I thought of 
times when Pain might be thy g., Lord of thy 
house and hospitality, And Griet Wonpsw. 3.1f 
our landlord supplies us with beef and with fish 
Let each g. bring himself GOLDSM. 

Comb.: g.- (gall-) fly (see INQUILINE 2); -moth, 
an inquiline moth; -night, the night on which 
guests are entertained at a club, college, etc. 
"room = GUEST-OHAMBER. 

Guest (gest), v. ME. (f. GUEST sb.] 1. 
trans. To make a guest of; to entertain, lodge, 
put up. 2. intr. To be or become a guest; to 
lodge (rare) 1615. 

2. Tell me..who he was That guested here so 
late CHAPMAN. 

Gue'st-cha:mber. 1526. A room used for 
the lodging or entertainment of a guest. 

Guest house. (OE. iest-his = Du. 
gasthuis, G. gasthaus; see GUEST sb. and 
Hovuss.] fl. An inn -ME. 2. A house or 
apartment for the reception of strangers or 
guests. Also attrib. OE. tb. A hospital 1641. 

Guestless (ge-stlés), a. 1598, [f. GUEST sb. 
+ -LESS.] Having no guests; also occas., as 
tr. Gr. &vos, inhospitable. 

Gue-st-rope, gue-ss-rope. 1623. [The 
first element (guest) may be a var. of guess- 
in Gurss-warp, of which guest-rope may be & 
later parallel formation.} 1. A second rope, 
fastened to a boat in tow, to keep it steady. 
2. A stout rope slung outside a vessel fore 
and aft, formerly also fastened to the end ofa 


boom, to give a hold for boats coming along- 
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Gurestwise. 1548, [f. GUEST sb. + -WISK.] 

tA. sb. In, on, a g.: as a guest —1041. 

B. adv. After the manner of a guest or 
stranger Mids. N. ut. ii. 171. 

Guffaw (gpfQ), sb. Orig. Sc. 1720. [Echoic.] 
A burst of coarse laughter. So Guffaw: v. 
intr. to laugh coarsely or harshly; trans. to 
say with a g. 

Guffer (go-fox). Sc. 1684. [Of unkn. origin.] 
The Viviparous Blenny (Zoarces viviparus). 
Also g.-eel. 

Guggle (go-gl), sb. 1080. 
1. a. slang. The windpipe. 
sound 1821. 

Gu$é$le (gv-g'D, v. 1611. [Echoic.] 1. intr. 
= GURGLE v. 2, 2 b. 2. trans. To bring up or 
pour forth with a guggling sound 1731. 

\|Guglio (gzlyo) Pl. guglio(e)s. 1644. 
Ut. guglia, aphet. var. of aguglia needle.) An 
obelisk, needle. 

IIGuhr (gar). 1686. [G. dial., lit. 'ferment'.] 
Min. A loose earthy deposit from water found 
in the cavities of rocks. 

Guiac, -an, -ol, -um, obs. ff. GUAIAC, ete. 

Guib (gwib). Also tguiba. 1774. The har- 
nessed Antelope of W. Africa, Tragelaphus 
scriptus. 

Guidage (goi-déds). 1440. [Sense 1 — AFr. 
guidage (AL. guidagium escort Xr, toll or 
custom xv); sense 2 f. GUIDE v. + -AGE.] fl. 
Old Law. A fee or tax paid for guidance or 
safe conduct —1800. 2. Guidance. SOUTHEY. 

Guidance (goi-dáns). 1538. [f. GUIDE v. + 
-ANCE.] 1. The action of guiding; directing 
agency; leadership, direction. 2. Something 
which guides or leads 1712. 

1. They steered by the g. of the stars GIBBON. 
Instructions. .for the g. of his son MACAULAY. 

Guide (goid), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. guide, alt. 
of tguie (whence Guy sb.*), f. guider GUIDE 


[f. GuGGLE v.) 
2. A guggling 


v] 

I. 1. One who leads or shows the way, esp. 
to a traveller in a strange country; spec. one 
who is hired to conduct a traveller or tourist, 
and to point out objects of interest. Also 
transf. and fig. 2. Mil. One employed or 
forced to accompany an invading army, in 
order to show the way, etc. 1540. b. pl. Men 
formed into corps for this service 1802. C. 
One of the two officers of a company, called 
respectively the right and left guide, super- 
intending and acting as pivots, ete. in evolu- 
tions. Also a vessel which guides the others 
in the manœuvres of a fleet. 1870, d. (In full 
Girl Guide) A member of an organization of 
girls corresp. to the Boy Scouts 1908. 3. One 
who directs another in his ways or conduct; 
jaruler. Also transf. of things ME. 4. In the 
titles of books: a. A book of elementary 
instruction or information 1617. b. A guide- 
book 1759. 

1. He which is the g, goeth before mounted on a 
cammel 1585. transf. The World was all before 
them. „and Providence thir g. Mixt. 3. Now God 
be his gide for his grete pite 1450. transf. They 
were dangerous guides, the feelings ‘TENNYSON. 

Il. 1. gen. Something that guides 1700. 2. 
Mech. Something which serves to steady or 
direct the motion of a thing, and upon, 
through, or against which it moves, slides, or 
is conducted in the required direction; esp. à 
bar, rod, etc. which guides or “bears” 
machinery having reciprocating motion; 
often in pl. 1763. b. Something which guides 
a tool or the work operated upon; spec. in 
Surgery, a director 1680. 3. Something which 
marks a position or serves to guide the eye 
1875, 4. Mus. = DUX 2. 1753. 5. Mining. A 
cross-course or -vein 1874. 

III. The action of GUIDE v. ; direction; con- 
duct; guidance. Now rare. 1500. 

Goats, which now he had in g. CHAPMAN. 

Combs. 1. General: as g.-bar, -chain, -curve, ete. 

2. Special: Sept ‘a block or piece of metal 
which slides between or upon guides or guide- 
bars; -board, a board. erected at a fork in a road, 
for the direction of travellers; -pulley, (a) Oval- 
turning, a pulley by means of which motion is 
communicated to the guide (sense II. 2 b); (b) a 
pulley over which a ‘band or cord is passed, 
where its course is altered or where it needs 
support; -screw, a screw-thread in a screw- 
cutting lathe which regulates the thread of the 
screw being cut; -tackle, a rope secured to the top 
of a pole, etc., to steady it; guideway, a groove, 
track, or way along which a thing is moved or run 
in the required direction. 


GUILDER 


Guide (goid), v. ME. [~ (O)Fr. guider, alt. of 
tguier (whence Guy v.) i= Rom. *widare 
— Gmo. *witan, f. *wit-, gradatión-var. of 
*wit- (see Wir v."), repr. by OE, wise direction 
(see WISE sb.'), wissian direct, guide.) 1. 
trans. To act as guide to; to go with or before 
for the purpose of leading the way. b. To 
direct the course of (a vehicle, tool, ete.) 
1460, 2. fig. and in immaterial senses: To 
lead or direct in a course of action, ete.; to 
determine the course of (events, etc.) ME. 
13. To lead or command (an army, ete.) 
—1548; to lead and tend (a flock) -1615. 4. To 
conduet the affairs of (a household, state, 
etc.) ME.; to manage (money, etc.); also 
absol.; now Sc. 1465. 5. trans. To use (a per- 
o in a specified manner. Sc. and n. dial, 
1768. 

1. Some heauenly power g. vs Out of this feare- 
full Country Temp. V. i. 105. The stars will g. us 
back 1868. b. Men Who g. the plough CRABBE. 2. 
The spirit of trueth..wil g. you into all trueth 
John 16:13, Guided by the reports of the Board 
1863. 3. [He] guided them in the wildernesse like 
a flocke Ps. 78:52. Hence Gui'der, one who, or 
something which, guides. 

Gui-de-book. 1823. A book for the guid- 
ance of visitors or strangers in a district, 
town, building, ete. 

Guideless (goi-dlés), a. 1557. [f. GUIDE sb. 
+ -LESS.] 1. Without a guide or tsteersman. 
2. Without a director or ruler 1561. 

Gui-de-post. 1774. A post with a direction- 
board afüxed, set up for the guidance of 
travellers, e.g. at a fork of a road. Also transf. 
and fig. 

Great men are the guide-posts and land-marks in 
the state BURKE. 

;Gui-deress. ME. [f, GUIDER + -BSS'.) A 
female who guides —1650. 

Guidon (goidon, -dón) 1548. [= Fr. 
guidon — It. guidone, f. guida GUIDE; see 
-OON,] 1. A flag or pennant, broad at the end 
next the staff and forked or pointed at tho 
other. It is the standard now used by 
dragoon regiments. 2. An officer who carries 
such a standard 1501. 13. A troop —1610. 4. 
Mus. A direct. 1811. 

2. The Cornet or Guydon is the same that the 
Ensigne on foot is 1622. 

Guidonian (gwidó"niün) a. 1721. f. 
Guidon-, stem of Guido + -IAN.] Mus. Of or 
pertaining to the Italian musician Guido 
d' Arezzo (11th c.), the reputed inventor of the 
system of hexachords. 

\\Guige (gis). IME. gyge — OFr. guige, re- 
cently re-adopted.] Hist, An extra strap, 
forming an additional support for the shield. 

Guild, gild (gild). [The present form is 
prob. - MLG., MDu. gilde (Du. gild; G. gilde 
is from LG.) i= *3elójón, rel. to OE. gield, ġild 
payment, offering, sacrifice, idol, (also) guild 
(continued as jíld, yeld), OFris. geld, ield 
money, O8. geld payment, sacrifice, reward, 
OHG. gelt payment, tribute (Du., G. geld 
money), ON. gjald payment, Goth. gild 
tribute :- Gmo. *selðam and ON. gildi guild, 
payment :- Gmo. *3elüjam.] 1, A confra- 
ternity or association formed for the mutual 
aid and protection of its members, or for the 
furtherance of some common purpose. The 
term is primarily applied to associations of 
medieval origin, but is also used in the 
names of various modern associations, more 
or less imitating these. b. transf. Any com- 
pany or fellowship 1630. 12. The place of 
meeting of a guild; the home of a religious 
guild —1644. 

1. The g. of merchants, merchant g. (or g. mer- 
chant, late OE. céapmanna gild) was an incor- 

orated society of the merchants of a town or city, 
E exclusive rights of trading within the town. 
It often became the governing body of the town. 
(Cf. Dean of Guild s.v. DEAN.) The trade guilds 
were associations of persons exercising the same 
craft, formed to protect and promote their 
common interests. They are historically repre- 
sented in London by the Livery Companies. St. 
George's G, RUSKIN, The Church and Stage G. 
1900. b. Names. enrolled in the guilds of the 
learned COLERIDGE. 

Comb.: &.-rent, rent payable to the Crown by à 
g.; &. socialism, a system by which an industry 
is to be controlled by a council of its members; 
-wite, a fine levied by a g. 

Guild-brother. ME. A member of a guild. 


Guilder (gi-ldoz). 1481. [alt. (perh. after 


GUILD-HALL 


kroner) of Du. GULDEN, prop. adj. of gold, 
golden; see GILDEN a., GOLDEN a.] a, A gold 
coin formerly current in the Netherlands and 
parts of Germany. b. A Du. silver coin, 
worth about 1s. 8d. English. 

Guild-hall. (Stress level or variable.) OE. 
[See Gump and Harr.] The hall in which a 
guild met. Often synon. with ‘town-hall’. 
spec. (the Guildhall) the hall of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, used for meetings, 


ete. 

Guildship (gildfip). [OE. gieldscipe; see 
GUILD, -sHIP.] 1. = GUILD 1. 2. Membership 
of a guild 1844. So Gui-Idsman, a member 
of a guild. 

Guile (goil), sb. ME. [- OFr. guile - Scand. 
*wihl- WILE sb.] 1, Insidious cunning, deceit, 
treachery. 12. A deceit, stratagem, wile, 
trick —1767. 

1. Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no g. 
John 1:47. Jael, who with inhospitable g. Smote 
Sisera sleeping MIT. 2. I. .count thy specious: gifts 
no gifts but guiles Mrmr. Hence fGuiled ppl. a. 
full of g.; treacherous SHAKS. 

Guile (goil), v. Obs. or arch. ME. [- Fr. 
guiler, t. guile; see prec. Cf. WILE v.] trans, 
To beguile; to deceive. 

Guileful (goiltü), a. Now only literary. 
ME. [f. GUILE sb. + -FUL.] Full of guile; 
deceitful, treacherous. 

Gylefull wyles of women CAXTON. 
Gui-leful-ly adv., -ness. 

Guileless (goi-lés), a. 1728. [f. GUILE sb. 
+ -LESS.] Devoid of guile. 

G. youth 1844. Hence Guileless-ly adv., 
-ness. 

+Guiler. (ME. guilour — OFr. guileor, ete., 
f. guiler; see GUILE v., -OUR, -ER*.] A be- 
guiler; a deceiver —1590. 

To beguile the Guyler of his pray SPENSER. So 
Gui-lery (now dial.), deception, deceit, trickery ; 
also with a and pl. a trick, ete. 

Guilfat, var. of GYLE-FAT. 

Guillem (gi-lém). 1603. [- W. Gwilym 
William, Cf. next.) = GUILLEMOT. 

Guillemot (gi-limot). 1678. [- Fr. guillemot, 
deriv. of Guillaume William.] A name of 
species of sea-birds of the genus Alca or Uria; 
esp. Uria or Alca troile, the Common or 
Foolish Guillemot, and Uria grylle, the 
Black Guillemot. 

Guillevat, var. (in Dicts.) of GYLE-FAT. 
Guilloche (giló"J, Fr. giyof) sb. 1842. 

[Formally repr. Fr. guilloche burin, graver 
used in making the ornament called guil- 
lochis.] Arch. ‘An ornament in the form of 
two or more bands or strings twisting over 
each other, so as to repeat the same figure, 
in a continued series, by the spiral returning 
of the bands’ (Gwilt), So Guillo:che, 
Guillochee: vbs., (rans. to decorate with 
guilloches. 

Guillotinade (gi:ldtiné'-d). 1835. [- Fr. 
guillotinade (Dupré, 1801); see next, -ADE.] 
An execution by means of the guillotine. 

Guillotine (gilótin), sb. 1793. [-Fr. 
guillotine (1790), f. name of Joseph-Ignace 
Guillotin, French doctor who recommended 
its use.] 1. An instrument for beheading, 
consisting of a heavy knife-blade sliding be- 
tween grooved posts. Also, execution by 
means of this. 2. The name of instruments of 
similar action; esp. a. Surg., an instrument 
for excising the tonsil or uvula, etc. 1866. b. 
‘A machine for cutting the edges of books, 
paper, straw, etc. 1883. 3. a. U.S. The dis- 
missal of Government officials on the coming 
in of a new President 1883. b. The method of 
closure by compartments, applied to shorten 
or prevent discussion of a bill in Parliament 
1893. 

1. One makes new noses, one a g. BYRON, 

Comb.: &--cravat, a fashion of cravat current 
during the French Revolution; -window [Fr. 
fenêtre à guillotine}, an ordinary sash window, the 
sashes of which slide in grooves. 

Guillotine (gilóti-n), v. 1794. [- Fr. guil- 
lotiner; see prec.] 1. trans. To behead by the 
guillotine. Also fransf. and fig. 2. To cut 
(the edges of a book) with a guillotine; to cut 
short discussion upon (a bill, a clause); etc. 
1893. 

Guilt (gilt), sb. [OE. gylt, of unkn. origin.] 
11. A failure of duty, delinquency; offence, 
crime, sin -ME. 12. The fault of (some per- 
son) 1071. 13. Desert (of a penalty) —1625. 


Hence 
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4. The fact of having committed, or of being 
guilty of, some specified or implied offence; 
guiltiness ME. 5. The state of having wil- 
fully committed crime or heinous moral 
offence; criminality, great culpability 1510. 
b. An instance, kind, or degree of guilt (rare) 
1500. c. Conduct involving guilt; heinous sin 
or crime 1729. *|d. Misused for ‘sense of 
guilt’. TILLOTSON. 6. In legal use: The state 
of being justly liable to penalty 1765. 

3. Phr. Without g.: innocently. 4. The g. of blood 
is at your door TENNYSON. 5. G. resides in the 
intention BURKE. b. Close pent-vp guilts Lear III. 
ii.57. c. One chain of g. from the cradle to the 
gallows 1780. 6. A ship contracts g. by a breach of 
blockade KENT. Comb.: g.-sick adj.; tguiltwite, 
penalty for commission of crime. 

1Guilt, v. [OE. gyltan, rel. to prec.] 1. intr. 
To commit an offence or trespass, to sin 
—1530. 2. [f. the sb.] trans. To render guilty 
1553. 

Guiltless (gi-ltlés), a. [Late OE. gyltléas, 
f. gylt GUIUT + l£as -LEss.] 1. Free from guilt; 
innocent. +b. transf. Of things, places, etc.: 
Free from the stain of crime —1784. 2. Having 
no acquaintance, dealings, or familiarity 
with, no experience or use of (something) 
1667. 

1. Some Cromwell, g. of his country’s blood GRAY. 
2. The teeming earth, yet g. of the plough DRY- 
DEN. Hence Gui-ltless-ly adv., -ness. 

Guilty (gi-lti), a. [OE. gyltig; see GUILT sb., 
-Y!.] 1. That has been in fault; delinquent, 
criminal. Now: That has incurred guilt; 
deserving punishment and moral reproba- 
tion; culpable. Often absol. b. transf. of the 
instrument, the scene of crime, etc. 1588. 2. 
That has committed, or is justly chargeable 
with, a particular offence or fault. Const. of. 
ME. 13. Guilty of: culpably responsible for; 
to blame for the loss or destruction of —1715. 
14. Deserving of, liable to (a penalty). Also 
bound to the performance of (a vow) = L. 
reus voli. —1700. 5. Of actions, ete.: In- 
volving guilt 1591. 6. Of the conscience, eto. : 
Laden with guilt. Of feelings, etc.: Promp- 
ted by sense of guilt. 1593. 17. Conscious, 
cognizant, privy —1691. 

1. The guiltiest still are ever least ashamed 
CowPER. b. Vpon me the guiltie doores were 
shut SHAKS. 2. You must plead to the Court, G. 
or not G. 1681. He finds Bis fellow g. of a skin 
Not coloured like his own COWPER. 3. Severn 
swift, g. of Maiden's death Mint. 5. His Trespas 


et liues guiltie in thy blood SHAKS. 6. Naked 
eft To g. Shame MILT. Comb. g.-like adv. SHAKS. 
Hence Gui-ltily adv. Gui-Itiness. 


Guinea (gini). 1598. [Occurs first in Pg. 
as Guiné; of unkn. origin.] 

I. 1. The European name of a portion of the 
West Coast of Africa, extending from Sierra 
Leone to Benin, used attrib. and Comb. in the 
following: 

G. bird, a G.-hen or G.-fowl (also 

also with small g), DURRA or Indian millet, 

jorghum vulgare; G. cubebs, Piper afzelii; G. 
deer, the WEE G. gr the Chinese 
goose or swan-goose, Anser or sis Cyg- 
noides; G. grains, grains of Par: tiet 6. Grass 
(also with small g), Panicum maximum; G. hı 


the river-pig of G., Potamocherus p: 


G. corn 


ictus; G. 
merchant, one who trades with G.; hence, a 
slave-dealer; G. (oil) palm, Elais guineensis; G. 
peach, a strong climbing shrub of western 
tropical Africa, Sarcocephalus esculentus (N.O. 
Rubiacez), yielding a peach-like fruit; G. plum, 
the plum-like fruit of a large W. African tree, 
Parinarium excelsum; G. pods, the fruit of Capsi- 
cum frutescens; G. ship, a ship trading to G., a 
slave-ship; G. sorrel, Hibiscus sabdariffa; 
trader = Guinea merchant; G. weed, Petiveri: 
alliacea; tG. wheat, Indian corn; 1G. wood = 
RED-WOOD. 

12. Short for GUINEA-FOWL, 
—1661. 


IL. The coin so called. 1. An English gold 
coin, not coined since 1813, first struck in 
1663 with the nominal value of 20s., but from 
1717 current as legal tender at the rate of 21s. 
2. A name for the sum of 21s. 1688. 

When first coined, ‘in the name and for the use of 
the Company of Royal Adventurers of England 
trading with Africa’, these pieces were to bear for 
distinction the figure of a little elephant, and 
were made of gold from Guinea. They received 
the popular name of guineas almost at once. 

1. Double g.: a coin of the value of two guineas. 
Spade g.: a g. of the pattern of 1787-1800, so 
called from the form of the escutcheon on the 
reverse. 2. Such substitutes. .shall be paid at the 


GUINEA-HEN 


tate of seven 
gold, (a) coi 


eas per day 1885. Comb, 

l ect. guineas: (b) gold of wh 

guineas were coined, gold of 22 carats. 
+Guinea-cock. 1577. 1. An early name for 

the Turkey-cock —1601. 2, = GUINEA-FOWL. 

1599. 

Gui-nea-fowl. 1788. [Imported d 
Guinea in xvi.] A gallinaceous bird of the 
genus Numida, esp. N. meleagris, a common. 
domestic fowl in Europe. It has sla 
coloured plumage with white spots. 

Gui-nea-hen. 1578. 11. The Turkey-hen 
or Turkey —1698. 2. The Guinea-fowl, or the 
female of this 1599. +b. slang. A prostitute 
—1708. 

2. b. Oth. 1. iii. 317, Comi uinea-hen flo 
the fritillary, Fritillaria meleagris; guinea, 
weed, a W. Indian herb, Petiveria alliacea. 

Guinea-man (gi-nimén). 1695, 1, = 
Guinea ship. Obs. exc. Hist. 12. A, Guinea” 
merchant (rare) 1756. 3. A native of Guinea” 
1830. 

Guinea pepper. 1597. ta. Cayenne peppt 
b. The seeds of two species of Amomi 
found on the west coast of Africa, within 
tropics; they are aromatic, stimulant, 
cordial. 

Guinea-pig (gi-nipig). 1004. [Con 
with Guiana seems unlikely.] 1. A rodent 
mammal (Cavia cobaya) of the genus Ca 
originating in S. America, but now widely d 
tributed. 2. Naut. A midshipman in the 
Indian service 1747. 3. joc. or contempt. Ont 
who receives a fee of a guinea; e.g. a cle 
man performing temporary duty, & dire 
of a company 1821. 

Guinea trade. 1673. 11. Trade W 
Guinea. 2. joc. Taking of guinea fees 1808, 
Guinea worm. 1699. A parasitic nemal 
worm (Filaria medinensis) frequent 
Guinea, whence its nam 
thread-like, of a white colow 
human skin, where its presence causes 
fulsuppuration. Also, the disease occasioned 
by this. 
Guinness (gi-nés). 1842. (A bottle or gl 
of) stout made by the firm of Guinness 
Dublin. gH 
lIGuipure (gipür). 1843. [- Fr, guipure, f« 
guiper cover with silk, wool, etc. — Gmo 
*wipan wind round.) 1. A kind of 
‘where the flowers are either joined by. 
large coarse stitches, or lace that has n 
ground at all' (Mrs. Palliser). 2. A kind 
gimp 1864. 

Guirlande, obs. f. GARLAND. 

+Gui-sard, sb.’ 1607. [- Fr. g 
de) Guise; see -ARD.] A partisan of the 
faction in France in the 16th c. 1689. 

Guisard (goi'siad), sb.* Chiefly Se. 1626, 
|f. GUISE v. + -ARD.] A masqueradety) 
mummer. 


Rom. *wisa 
:- Gme. wisd; see WISE sb. 
method, way; fashion, style. 
=1782. 42. Usual manner; custom, 
practice; the ‘ways’ (of a country) ~1725. 
Manner of carrying oneself; behaviour, 
11813. 4. Attire, cost 
, as in in the g. Of- 
External appe! 
fig. andinimmal 


appearance, 
a mask. Also, 
1. He began in artful g. 
WALPOLE. 2. It never was our E. 
Or POPE. vos By thir g. sen th 9 
.5.A n the g. of à Y $ 
fg. fie will DUE on the E of benevolence 1773. 
Guise (goiz), v. ME. If. Guise sb.] Me 
To attire, attire fantastically; dress» 
(arch.). 2. intr. To go about in disgui: 
masquerade dress. 
1876. Hence Gui'ser, 
mummer. A 
Guisian (grziin) 1562. (f. Fr (duc. 
Guise + -IAN.] k 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the duke of @ 
or his family or faction 1579. 
.Sb. = GUISARD'. 
E To give the watch-word like a G. of Paris 
mutiny or massacre MILTON. E 
[orig 
guitare (superse® 


Guitar (gità-), sb. 1621. 
guitarra, later — Fr. 


GUIT-GUIT 


OFr. guiterne GITTERN) — Sp. itself - Gr. m0dpa, 
which was adopted in L, as cithara, whence 
Pr. cedra, It. cetera, and OHG. cithara (G. 
gither); see also CITHERN, CITOLE, ZITHER.] A 
musical instrument of the lute class, with six 
strings, and a handle or finger-board pro- 
vided with frets for stopping the notes— 
played upon with the fingers. Hence Guitar 
v. to serenade with a g. Guita-rist, one 
who plays the g. 

Guit-guit (gwit gwit). 1893. [imit.] A 
name used for any species of the Neotropical 
genera Cæreba, Dacnis, and their allies. 

\\Gul (gul). 1813. [Pers.] The Pers. word 
for flower, in poet. use ‘rose’. 

Where the light wings of Zephyr..Wax faint 
o'er the gardens of Gul in her bloom BYRON. 

IIGula (giü-là). ME. [L. gula throat (hence, 
appetite).] fl. a. The external throat. ME. 
only. b. The gullet, or its analogues 1661. 2. 
Eniom. ‘The chitinous plate which supports 
the submentum in many Insecta’ (Syd. Soe, 
Lex.) 1826. 3. = CYMA 1, 1064. 

Gular (gid-lda), a. (sb.). 1898. [f. GULA (in 
sense 2 f. L. gula) + -AR*.] 1. Of, pertaining 
to, or situated upon the gula. 2. Devoted to 
good eating (nonce-use) 1854. 3. sb, A gular 
plate beneath the throat of a serpent or a fish 
1884. 

Gulaund, 1784. [Icel. guldnd, f. gulr yellow 
+ önd (formerly aund) duck.] The Icelandic 
name of the Goosander: (Dicts.) 

tGulch, sb.’ 1601. [f. GuLoH v.] A glutton 
or drunkard —1611. 

Gulch (golf), 9b." U.S. 1860. [perh. f. 
Guron v.) A narrow and deep ravine, with 
steep sides, marking the course of a torrent; 
esp. one containing gold. 

Gulch, v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [imit.; cf. 
Norw. gulka, Sw. dial, gólka.] 1. trans. To 
swallow or devour greedily. 12. To g. out: to 
vomit. ME. only. 

Guld - Gold-bloom, marigold. 

Gulden (guldén) 15.. [- Flem., G. 
gulden, subst. use of adj. of GOLD, golden, = 
OR. gylden, etc. Cf. GumupeR.] ta. A gold 
coin, spec. one of various obs. gold coins of 
Germany and the Netherlands. b. A silver 
coin, which survives with the value of about. 
15. 8d. in Holland (see GUILDER) and Austria- 
Hungary. 

fGule, sb.) ME. [- L. gula; see GULA.] 1. 
The gullet 1750; in Arch., the neck of a col- 
umn 1706. 2. Gluttony —1535. 

Gule (gil), sb.* 1543. [- OFr. gule, goule, 
med.L. gula Augusti, ot unkn. etym.] The 
Gule of August: Lammas Day, Aug. 1. 

fGule,v. rare. 1609. [t. gule GULES.] (rans. 
To stain or dye gules —1682. 

Gules (gidlz). ME. [Late ME. goules, gols, 
gulles = OFr. goules, goles (mod. gueules), pl. 
of gole, gueule throat, used like med.L. pl. 
gule, for pieces of fur used as & neck- 
ornament and dyed,red.] Chiefly Her. 

A. sb. Red, as one of the heraldic colours; in 
engraving represented by vertical lines. 
Hence poet. and rhet., red generally, 

‘The wintry moon. threw warm g. on Madeline's 
fair breast KEATS. 

B. quasi-adj. and adj. Red in colour 1503. 

Follow thy Drumme, With mans blood paint the 
ground Gules, Gules Timon 1v. iii. 59. 

Gulf (grlf), sb. [— (O)Fr. golfe (in sense 1) -It. 
golfo :- Rom. *colpus, *colphus — Gr. kóNros, 
(late) xéAfor bosom, fold, gulf. For the sense 
ct. L. sinus, G, busen bosom, bay.) 1. Geog. 
A portion of the sea partially enclosed by & 
sweep of the coast. (Not always clearly dist. 
from a bay.) 2. A profound depth (in a river, 
the ocean); the deep (poet.) ME. Also transf. 
3. An absorbing eddy; a whirlpool. In later 
use chiefly fig. 1538. b. A voracious appetite 
1566, 4, A yawning chasm or abyss; & vast 
ravine or gorge 1533, Also fig. b. (After 
Luke 16:26.) An impassable gap 1557. 5. 
Univ. slang. The position of candidates for 
honours who fail, but are allowed (at Oxford) 
to take a pass, or are allowed (at Cambridge) 
the ordinary degree 1827. t6. [f. GULF v.] = 
Gurr sb. 31771. 7. Mining. A large deposit 
of ore in a lode 1778. 

1. The Goulf of Venyse MAUNDEV. 2. Slippery 
cliffs arise Close to deep gulfs BRYANT. transf. 
Gulphs of air BLACKMORE. 3. England 
approaches make as flerce, As Waters to 
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sucking of a Gulfe SHAKS. b. Maw and Gi 

the rauin'd salt Sea sharke SHAKS, 4. Phe, ot 
fiery fihi of fire: an pn) of flame, fig. The 
. of his debts 1894. b. Betwene you and vs there 
mi HE great gulfe [xáaua] set N.T. (Geneva) Luke 
Comb.: &.-dream, a dream of drowning in, 

TAE a g.; G. State, any State on i of 


Gulf (golf), v. 1538. (f. GULF sb.) t1. intr. 
To rush along like a gulf; to eddy, swirl 
—1658. 2. trans. To swallow like, or as in, a 
gulf; to engulf (lit, and fig.) 1807. 3. Univ. 
slang. To place the name of (an under- 
graduate) in the gulf (sce GULF sb. 5) 1831. 
ee tor ips diee 

ü aw! valley, 
Pooks Ha ing y, gulfed in blackness 

Gulf Stream, Gulf-stream. 1775. Geog. 
A great oceanic current of warm water that 
issues from the Gulf of Mexico and runs 
parallel to the American coast as far as 
Newfoundland, and thence in the direction of 
Europe. Occas. also applied to a similar 
current along the shore of Japan. 

Gulf-weed. 1674. A species of sea-weed 
(Sargassum bacciferum of the sub-order 
F'ucacez) found in the Gulf Stream, the 
Sargasso Sea, and elsewhere; it has a number 
of berry-like air-vessels. 

Gulfy (gr), a. poet. 1504. [f. GULF 8b. 
+ -Y^.] Full of eddies or whirlpools; fig. tull 
of hollows or depths. 

+Gulist., 1032. [f. L. gula GULA + -18T.] A 
glutton. 

Gull (gvl), sb.* ME. [prob. = W. 
Cornish guilan = Breton gwelan, goelann. 
(whence Fr. goéland), Olr. foilenn i= OCeltic 
*voilenno-.] Any long-winged, web-footed 
bird of the family Laride and sub-family 
Larina, which contains several genera, Larus 
being the largest. In pop. use the name in- 


te. 
"Gomb.: g.-billed tern, 
a bird that torments gulis, as a tern or jäger. 


Sterna anglica; «teaser, 


Gull (go), sb. Now dial. ME. Iprob. 
Guin a. yellow used subst.) An unfledged 
bird, esp. à gosling. 

Gull (gol), sb. 1604. [perh. f. GULL a., but 
of. the earlier GULL v,*] 1. A credulous person; 
the vb.] A 
trick, deception, fraud; & false report —1668, 


3. sla 7 
2. I should thinke this a g., but that the white- 
it SHAKS. 


(perh. var. of GOLR(E:] 
iransf. on orifice 
A breach or fissure made by 


a stream. Obs. exe. 
1Gull, a. ME. [~ ON. gulr yellow.) Yellow, 
pale —1600, 

fGull, v. 1530. [rel to GULL 8b.*] 1. (rana. 
"To swallow, guzzle; also transf. and fig. Also 
absol, -1074. 2. trans. To gorge -1004. 

Gull (go), v.! Now dial. and techn. 1577. 
(t. GULL sb.*) 1. tranf. Of water: To make 
channels or ruts in; to hollow out; to sweep 
away, wear down, Also absol. 2, intr. To bo- 
come worn away or hollowed out 1708. s 

Gull (gol), v.* 1560. [Related to GULL ab.*] 
1. trana To make a gull of; to dupe, take in, 

absol. 12. To cheat out of, 

ickery -1783. 
deprive of by trickery as v ak pyle v. 
1 ie of eir mone: > 
IRVING, smilabie a. gullible. {cuilage, decep- 
fer, ‘one who dupes; a cheat. 
deception, trickery; a 


. [- OFr, *golet, goulet, 
dim. of gole, (mod. gueule) :- D. gula 
throat; see -ET.] 1. The passage by which 
food and drink pass from the mouth to the 
stomach; the cesophagus; also, loosely, the 
throat, neck. 2. fA piece of armour for the 
neck. ME only. b. The lower end of a horse- 
water channel; a strait, 
estuary, ete, Now local, 1515. 
4. A defile; a gully or ravine; à narrow 
passage. 1Obs, or dial. 1600. 15. The flue of 


GUM 


a chimney —1072, 6. A concave cut made in 
the teeth of some saw-blades (Webst,) 1804. 

Gulleting (go-létin), vòl, ab. 1809. [f. 
GULLET sb, or v. + «ING'.] 1. Making gullote 
in saws 1875, 2. Shipbuilding, Tho groove to 
receive the rudder. 

Gullible (go-IIb'), a, 1825. [f, GULL v.* + 
048.) Capable of being gulled; easily duped, 
Also absol. 8o Gullibblity 1703. (Cf, Curu- 
BILITY, CULLIBLE.) 

Gullish (golif), a. 1508. If, GULL ab? + 
asn',| Of the nature of a gull; foolish, simplo. 

Gully (go-), sb.* 1538. [~ Fr, goulet nock of 
4 bottle, outlet, narrow. of water; sec 
GenLET.] t1. The gullet 1552. 2, A channel 
or ravine worn in the earth by the action of 
water, esp. in a mountain or hill side 1657. 
b. Cricket, The part of the field lying behind 
the slips 1920. 3. A deep gutter, sink, or 
drain 1789, 

Comb,: $.-drain, a drain, generally of carthen- 
ware piping, which is the means of communica- 
tion between the sewer and the g.-hole 
the opening from the street Into a drain or sewer; 
-squall (Naut,), a violent gust of wind from a 
mountain ravine, 

Gully (goli), sb.* Sc. and north. 1682, tot 
unkn, origin.) A large knife, Also atirib., as 
in g.-knife. 

Gully (go), sb.* Also gulley. 1800. [Of 
unkn. origin.) An iron tram-plate or -rail, 

Gully (goli), v. 1775. (f. GULLY ab.*] trans, 
To make gullies or deep channels in; to form 
(channels) by the action of water. Also with 


; hole, 


out. 

]Gulo (gio). 1007. (L.; = ‘glutton’, f. 
gula.) Formerly, the glutton, Gulo luscus; 
now, the name of its genus. 

Gulosity (giulg-siti), Now rare. 1500. [= 
late L. itas, f. gulosus gluttonous, f. gula 
gullet, gluttony; seo -ITy. Cf, OFr, gulosité, 
-elé,] Gluttony, greediness, voracity. 

Gulp (golp), ab. 1508. [f. GULP v.) 1, The 
action or an act of gulping. Also transf. and 
fig. b. Capacity for gulping, swallow. 
CARLYLE. €. An effort to swallow 1873, 2, 
A mouthful 1611, 

Gulp (golp), v. ME. [prob. = MDu, gulpen 
swallow, guzzle, of imit. origin,] 1. trans, To 
swallow in large draughts or morsels hastily 
or with greediness, Chiefly with down, Also 
absol, Also transf. and fig. 2. intr, To gasp 
or choke when or as when drinking largo 
draughts 1530. 

1. fig. The worthy knight fairly gulped down the 
oaths Soort. [She] had gulped down her obs 
Trorrore, Hence Gurlpin, one who will swallow 
any sg Naut, a marine, 

ulph, obs. f. GULF, GULP. 

Gult, obs, f. GUT ppl. a. 

Gult(e, Gulti(f, -y, obs. ff. Gui, Guiry, 

fGuly, a. 1502, [f. GULES + wn) Her. 
Of the colour gules 71041. 

Those fatall g. Dragons MILT, 

Gum (gom), sb.' (OK. gdma, corresp, to 
OHG. guomo gum, ON. gómr root or floor ot 
the mouth, finger-tip, rel. to OHG. guomo (G. 
gaumen).) th. sing, or pl. The inside of the 
month or throat -ME. 2. pl. collect, The firm 
fleshy integument of the jaws and bases ot 
the teoth. Also sing. the portion of this 
attached to a singlo tooth, ME. 3, slang. 
‘Jaw’, SMOLLETT, 

Comb.: f ree something for a child to rub 

t 


ita gums on; -stick = prec. -tickler U.S., the 
Ln Sines in dram-drinking; «tooth, a molar 
tooth. 


{= OFr, gomme i= 


Gum (gom), sb.* ME. 
var, of cummi 


Rom. *gumma, for L. gummi, 
= Gr. ruu = Egyptian kemat) 1. A viscid 
secretion of many troos and shrubs, which 
hardens in drying, but is usually soluble in 
water, unlike resin, Ooccas. ineluding resins 
(cf. 9). Also with a and pl. b. British gum 
(see Burrisn), 12. Chiefly pl. Products of this 
kind employed as drugs or perfumes, or for 
burning as incense —1780, Often qualified. 
(sce quot&.). 3. The sticky secretion that col- 
lecta in the corner of the eye 1600. 4. Short. 
for GUM-TREE. Also specialized as black, blue, 
white, mountain, spotted, oto. g. 1802. 
A log cut from a gum-treo, hollowed out for 
a bee-hive, a water-trough, or n well-curb 
1817. 5. U.S. colloq. Short for elastic gum, 1,0 
india-rubber; occas. an india-rubber garment. 
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Also pl. Galoshes. 1859. 6. A disease in fruit- 
trees consisting in a morbid secretion of gum 
1721. 7. A hard transparent sweetmeat made 
of gelatine, etc. 1921. 

1. As for to speke of gomme or erbe or tre 
CHAUCER. 2. Altars I would reare..and thereon 
Offer sweet smelling Gumms MILT. G. acacia, 
ammoniac, copal, elemi, guaiacum, lac, ladanum, 
olibanum, sandarac, tragacanth (see the second 
member); §--arabic (see ARABIC); -dragon = 
TRAGACANTH; -juniper = SANDARAC; -senegal 
or t-senega, a variety of gum-arabic, obtained 
from Senegal. G. elastic [after Fr. gomme élas- 
lique], india-rubber, caoutchouc (also elastie-gum ; 
see ELASTIC); rarely applied to gutta-percha, G. 
ivy, tg. of ivy: the inspissated juice of the stem 
of the ivy. 3. Hen. V, IV. ii. 48. 

Comb.: $.-animal, the Senegal galago, which. 
feeds much on gums; -boots U.S., boots made of 
g. or india-rubber; -flowers Sc., artificial flowers; 
-shoe U.S., a galosh; also attrib. and fig. and as 
vb.; -sucker Austral., a native Australian (esp. a 
Victorian) or Tasmanian; {-taffeta, taffeta 
stiffened with gum; -water, a solution of gum- 
arabic in water; -wood, the wood of the gum- 
tree; the tree itself; also attrib. 

b. In names of plants yielding g.; g--cistus, one 
of the shrubs of the genus Cistus which yield lada- 
num; -plant, a plant of the genus Grindelia, 
which is covered with a viscid secretion; -suc- 
cory, (a) Chondrilla juncea; also, the g. from this; 
Lactuca perennis; -thistle, Onopordium: acan- 
thium. 

Gum, sb.’ See RED-GUM'. 

Gum (gom), sb.* dial. and vulgar. 1832. 
Deformation of God: in phr. by (or my) g. 

Gum (gom), v. ME. [f. GUM sb.*] tl. 
trans. To treat with aromatic gums —1485. 2. 
To stiffen with gum; to coat or smear with or 
as with gum 1610. 3. To fasten, or fix in 
position with gum or the like 1592. 4. intr. 
To exude gum as a morbid secretion 1794. 5. 
To become gummous 1874. 6. trans. To 
cheat, delude, humbug. U.S. slang, 1848. 

6. You can’t g. me, I tell ye now LOWELL. 

Gum (gom), v.? 1859. [f. GUM sb.'] trans. 
To deepen and enlarge the spaces between 
the teeth of (a worn saw). See GUMMER. 

Gumbo (gy-mbo). U.S. Also gombo. 
1859. [Of Negro origin; cf. Angola kingombo 
(in Maregraf, 1048, quingombo), f. Bantu pre- 
fix ki- + ngombo.] 1. a. The okra plant or its 
pods (Hibiscus esculentus). Also attrib. b. A 
soup thickened with the mucilaginous pods 
of this plant. Also g. soup. 2. a. Geol. ‘The 
stratified portion of the lower till of the 
Mississippi valley’ (Funk). b. Collog. Western 
U.S. The mud of the prairies. Also g. mud. 
1881. 3. A Creole patois in New Orleans, eto. 
Also attrib. 1882. 

Gumboil (gv-mboil). 1753. [f. GUM sb.* + 
Bor sb.'] An inflammatory swelling or small 
abscess on the gum. 

Gum-gum (g»-m,gpm). 1700. (Presumably 
Malay. Cf. gong-gong s.v. Gona*.] A hollow 
iron bowl, which is struck with an iron or 
wooden stick; a series of these. 

‘What is a gum-gum ?' eagerly enquired several 
young ladies DICKENS. 

|\Gumma (go-má). Pl. -as, -ata. 1722. 
[mod.L. (neut.), t. L. gummi Gum sb.*] Path. 
A tumour usually of syphilitic origin, so 
called from the gummy nature of its contents. 
Hence Gu:mmatous a. of the nature of or 
resembling a g., as gummatous tumour. 

Gummer (gp-moa). U.S. 1859. [f. GUM 
v2 + -ER'.] A workman who enlarges the 
spaces between the teeth of a saw; a machine 
for this purpose. 

Gummic (go-mik), a. 1838. [f. L. gummi 
Gu sb.* + -10.] In G. acid: an acid obtained 
from gum = Arabic acid (see ARABIO a.). So 
Gummi-ferous a. producing gum. 

Gumminess (gv-minés). 1600. [f. GUMMY 
a. and è + -Y',] The quality or condition of 
being gummy. Also quasi-concr., a gummy 
concretion, etc. 

Gummite (gn-moit) 1808. [f. L. gummi 
Gum sb. + -Imet 2 b.] Min. A hydrate of 
uranium of reddish-yellow colour, which looks 
like gum. 

Gummosity (gpmositi. ME. [- med.L. 
gummositas, t. gummosus; see GUMMOUS a.', 
-ry. Cf. OFr. gommosité gum, gumminess.] 
The quality of being gummous 1651; tconcr. 
a ed substance, deposit, concretion, etc. 

Gummous (g»-mos), 


a. 189. [= L. 
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gummosus, f. gummi GUM sb.*; see -OUS. Ct. 
Fr. gommeuz.] 1. Of the nature of gum, gum- 
like. 12. = GuwY!2.1603. var. Gummo'se. 

Gummous (go-mas), a.* 1688, [f. GUMMA 
+ -0US.] = GUMMATOUS. 

Gummy (go-mi), a.* ME. If. GUM sb.* + 
-y*.] 1. Of the nature of gum; viscid, sticky. 
2. Abounding in gum ME. 3. Suffused with 
or exuding gum, or its like 1580; fíransf. 
sticky, dirty —1720. 4. Of the ankles, legs, 
etc.: Puffy, swollen 1737. 

1. The gummie fatte of a fygge 1575. 3. Foul 
teeth, and g. eyes SWIFT. G. chestnutbuds 
TENNYSON. 

Gummy (go-mi), a.* 1861. [f. GUMMA + 
-y1] = GUMMATOUS. 

Gump (gomp), sb. dial. and U.S. 1825. 
[Of unkn. origin.] A foolish person, a dolt. 

Gumption (g»-m»fon). collog. 1719. [orig. 
Sc. of unkn. origin. Cf. rum-, rumble- 
gumplion.] 1. Common sense, mother wit, 
shrewdness. 2. Painting. a. The art of pre- 
paring colours. Sir W. Scorr. b. A vehicle 
for colour 1854. 

Gum resin, $um-resin. 1712. [f. GUM 
sb. + REsIN.] A vegetable secretion con- 
sisting of resin mixed with gum or mucilage; 
e.g. ammoniac, euphorbium, gamboge. 

Gu-m-tree. 1076. [f. GUM sb.* + TREE.] 
Any tree that exudes gum: spec. a. Any tree 
of the genus Eucalyptus; b. Various species 
of the N. American genus Nyssa; C. Sweet 

m tree of the U.S., Liquidambar styraciftua. 

Phr. (U.S.) To be up a gum-tree: to be on one's 
last legs, (Austral.) He has seen his last gum-tree = 
it is all up with him. 

Gun (gon) sb. (ME. gunne, gonne (1339 
instrumenta de latone, vocitata Gonnes; 
whence AL. gunna, gonna), prob. repr. pet- 
form (*Gunna; in Sw. dial. Gunne) of the 
Scand. female name Gunnhildr (f. gunnr + 
hildr, both meaning ‘war’), which may have 
been orig. applied to balliste or the like; cf. 
‘una magna balista de cornu que vocatur 
Domina Gunilda’ (1330-1 in Exchequer 
Accounts) and 'gonnylde gnoste', ie. Gun- 
sb spark (Political Song temp. Edward 

D.] 

I. 1. A weapon consisting essentially of a 
metal tube from which heavy missiles are 
thrown by the force of gunpowder, or (in 
later use) by explosive force of any kind; a 
piece of ordnance, cannon, great gun. Also 
fig. 12. In 15th c. used vaguely for a large 
engine of war —1534. 3. (Orig. Handgun.) 
Any portable firearm (in U.S., a pistol or 
revolver); a musket, fowling-piece, rifle, etc. 
ME. 14. A missile hurled from an engine of 
war. CHAUCER. 5. transf. One of a shooting 
party 1870; an artilleryman 1896. 

1. Bowes of brake and brasene gonnes LANGL. 
The guns of the British nation may be divided 
into four classes—Park, or Field artillery, Siege 
guns,..garrison guns, and marine artillery 
1858. Morning and evening g. (in the navy), 
‘warning-pieces’ fired at morning and evening 
respectively; hence, the times at which these 
gm are fired. H slept] till the morning g. 1899. 

. The gones [L. aries] beare downe the walls 
1534. 5. Five guns went before breakfast 1870. 

Phrases. As a g. = perfectly, absolutely, esp. in 
(as) sure as a g.: to a dead certainty. To stand or 
stick to one’s gun(s: to maintain one’s position. 
Son of a g., depreciatory for ‘man, fellow’. 
Great gun, a fire-arm of the larger kind which 
requires to be mounted for firing gs hence, a person 
of distinction or importance. T'o blow great guns: 
to blow a violent gale. 

IL. Transf. uses. 1. Mining. A hollow 
cylinder or plug used in cleaving rocks with 
gunpowder 1747. 2. slang and dial. A flagon 
(of ale) 1645. 3. joc. A tobacco pipe 1708. 
4. slang. A thief; also ‘rascal’, ‘beggar’ 
1858. 5. attrib., esp. with a prefixed numeral, 
qualifying ship, frigate, ete. 1485. 

Comb.: &. apron, a cover for the protection of 
the vent and tangent blocks of guns against rain 
and dirt; [n barrel (see BARREL si 
two-masted ship of war, now obsole: 
brush for cleaning the bore of a 
CARRIAGE); -fire, the firing of a g. 
and Mil. the time at which the mornin; 
ng g. is fire 


or even- 
i g. flint (see FLINT sb. 2); -harpoon, 
a harpoon which is fired from a g.; é. koon one 
of the coiled or forged steel envelopes shrunk on 
the central tube of a modern cannon; -iron, (a) 
the iron used in making guns; (6) a gun-harpoon; 
-money, (a) = GUNNAGE; (b) money coined (by 
James 1I in Ireland) from the metal of old guns; 
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-pendulum, 'a device employed to 
Heu AI onila by meai BAA 
recoil of the gun’ (Hamersly); -pit, (a) Fortif. an 
excavation made to receive guns for protection 
from the enemy’s fire; (b) ‘a pit for receiving the 
mold used in casting a gun, or for receiving the 
tube or jacket in assembling a built-up gun’ (Cent, 
Dict); -port, a port-hole for a g.; -runner 
collog., one engaged in g.-running, i.e, illegally 
conveying firearms and ammunition into a 
country; -searcher, an iron instrument used to 
find whether the bore of a g. is honey-combed; 
-slide, in naval guns, ‘the chassis on which the 
MIS carrying the gun slides in recoiling’ 
(Cent. Dict.); -sling, long rope grommets used for 
hoisting in and mounting guns; -stick, a ramrod, 
rammer; -tackle, (a) Naut. in full gun-tackle- 
purchase, ‘a tackle composed of a rope rove 
through two single blocks’ (Smyth); also attrib.; 
(b) an arrangement of blocks and ropes for moving 
guns; -work, (a) any labour performed in con- 
Eun with ordnance; (b) shooting with a g. or 
rifle. 

Gun (gon), v. Infi. gunned, gunning, 
1622. [f. prec.] t1. To provide with guns; to 
assail with guns —1698. 2. inir. To shoot with 
a gun; hence, to make war. Chiefly to go gun- 
ning (= a-gunning). 1622. 

Guna (gu:ni), sb. 1804. [Skr. guna.) In 
Skr. Grammar, the middle grade of an ablaut- 
series of vowels; the process of raising a vowel 
to the middle grade by prefixing d. Hence 
sometimes used in Indo-germanic compara- 
tive grammar for the č grade of the 0:8: 
series, Also attrib. Hence Gu'na v. trans. to 
GUNATE. 

Gunarchy, obs. f. GYNAROHY. 
Gunate (gu-ne't), v. 1864. 
-ATEA] trans. In Skr. Grammar, 
to the change known as guna. 

Guna-tion. 

Gun-boat, gunboat (gv-nbd"t). 1703. A 
poat or small vessel of light draught carrying 
one or more large guns. Also attrib, 

Gun-cotton (go-nko:t’n). 1846. A highly 
explosive compound prepared by steeping 
cotton in nitric and sulphuric acids, now al- 
most superseded by dynamite. Chemically, 
it is one of a series of nitrates of cellulose, 
from other members of which are obtained 
celluloid and collodion. See also PYROXYLIN- 

Gun-deck. 1677. Naui. A deck which 
carries guns; esp. in an old-fashioned ship of 
the line, the lowest of the decks on. which guns 
are placed. Also attrib. 

Gundelet, -olet, obs. ff. GONDOLA. 

lIGunge, gunj (ronds). Also tgunja. 176, 
{- Hind. ganj store, store-house, market.) 
market. 

Gunja, var. of GANJA; obs. f. GUNGR. 

Gun-lock (z»-nlgk). 1731. That part of the 
mechanism of a gun which by the charge is 
exploded. (See Lock sb.*) Also attrib. 


[f. GUNA + 
to subject 
Hence 


Gunmaker (gv-nmé‘kox). ME. One who 
manufactures guns. y E 
Gun-man, $unman (go-nmén). 1024. 1. 


One who is armed, or who shoots, with a gun. 
Now (esp. from U.S. use 1903) a lawless man 
who uses fire-arms, an armed robber. 2. p 
who has to do with guns or their making i) . 

Gu'n-metal. 1541. A bronze formó 
much used for cannon; now, 9 name 
alloys of copper and tin, or zinc. 

Gunnage (gv-nèdz). 1703. |t. GUN a ae 
-AGE.] The money distributed Amos 
captors of a ship, assigned in proporti po 
the number of guns on the captured ship. 
2 Obs. 

Gunnel (gp-nél). 1680. 
A small, eel-shaped marine fish, 
or Murenoides gunnellus; the 
Also spotted g. 

Gunnel; see GUNWALE. 


Of unkn. origin 
Ion  Centronolus 
putter-fsl 


gonner, gunni 


Gunner (go-nos). [ME. uM. 
1. gunne GUN, after AFr. analogies; (snc office 


Ct. AL. gunnarius (1347).] 1. One w: y 
‘tis to work a cannon. In the British but 
now applied to all privates of artil en 
cept the drivers. b. In the navy, à W! 
officer who has special charge of t] Sri 
small arms, ordnance stores, ete. 14 ia exte 
1657. 2. A gun-maker, gunsmith. Ns "gam 
dial. 1463. 3. One who goes shooti § 

1753, 4. With number prefixed: i 
carrying (so many) guns 1829. 5. dial. 

Sea Bream 1859. b. 1 ai 
Diver, Colymbus glacialis 1837. 6. 
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1. The nimble $ with lynstock now the devilish 
cannon touches SHAKS. YMaster ya the chiet . In 
charge of ordnance. Phr, Gunner's daughter: jon. 
name for the gun to which sailors were * 5 
ie, lashed, receive ont. Gunner's 
quadrant (see QUADRANT 3,), 

Gunnery (gonori). 1497, [f. GUN + -RRY.) 
1. The science and art of constructing and 
managing guns 1605, 2. The firing of guns; 
the use of guns for sporting purposes 1816, 
3. concr. Guns collectively 1497. 4. attrib., as 
@.-lieutenant, ‘one who, having obtained a 
warrant from a g.-ship, is eligible to large 
ships to assist specially in supervising the g. 
duties’ (Smyth); -ship, a ship for training 
men in g. 

Gunnies (gnis) Cornwall, (Local, of 
unkn. origin. Also (in Dicts.) gunnis(s. 
1778, A crevice in a mine or lode; ‘the vacant 
space left where the lode has been removed’ 
(Raymond); hence (app.) taken as a measure 
of breadth or width. (By some writers used 
as pl.) 

Gunning (go-nin), vbl. ab. 1502, [f, GUN ab. 
and v. + -ING] 1. Gunnery 1570, 2. Shoot- 
ing with a gun; esp. the act or practice of 
hunting game with guns 1624. 13. Provision 
of guns. MARVELL. 4. attrib. 1562, 

Gunny (goni) 1711. [- Hindi, Marathi 
göni := Skr. góni sack.) A coarse material 
used chiefly for sacking and made from the 
fibres of jute or from sunn-hemp; à sack 
made of this. Also attrib. 

Gunpowder (gnnpaudo). ME. If. 
ab. + POWDERSsb.!') 1, An explosive mixture 
of saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal, used 
chiefly in gunnery and blasting. Also fig. 2. 
(In full, g. ea.) A fine kind of green tea, each 
leaf of which is rolled up into a pellet 1771. 
3, attrib, Explosive; also fig. 1550, 

1. The best g...i& composed of 70 
weight) of nitre, 18 parta of sulphur, ani 
of charcoal 1797, White g.: a. à tri-nitro-cellulose, 
prepared, from sawdust; b. a blasting mixtura 
made of chlorate of potash, potassium ferro- 
cyanide, and sugar. 3. Such Gunne-powder 
Oathes 1004. 

Comb.: f-cnke, g. In a cake, Le. before it is 
corned ngine, a gas-engine In which the move- 
ment of the piston i» produced by the evolution 
of gas resulting from the combustion Of g. 
(Knight); -hammer, a DEO machine 
worked by the explosion of g.: -press. & press 
for compacting mill-cake into 
granulation; f ten (see 2). b. Gunpowder plot: 
the plot to blow up the Houses of Parliament on 
Nov. 5, 1605, while the King, Lords, and Com- 
mona were assembled, (80 g. treason, traitor, etc.) 

Henco Gu'npowderous a, pertaining to 
chareatértatis of g.; of the bluish colour of g.; also 

ig. 


Gun-room (go-nrum), 1020. 1. In large 
ships of war, à compartment orig. occupied 
by the gunner and his mates, but now by the 
Junior officers; in smaller vessels, the Iieuten- 
ants’ mess-room, Also atirib. 2. A room in 
which guns are kept. 1773. 

2. The story of Ould Grouse In the gun-room 
GOLDIM, 

Gun-shot (go-n,fot). 1471. [f. GUN sb. + 
SHOT ab.*] 1, Shot fired from a gun or cannon; 
falso the shooting of guns. Now rare, Also 
fig. 2. The range of a gun; the distance to 
which a shot can be effectively thrown from a 
gun 1532. tAlso tranaf, and fig, -1087. 3. A 
pistol, Borner Hud, 4. attrib., as in g. frac- 
^S they [mall | t of g, JEP 

. They [mallarda] were always out of g. pe 
VERTES. of Not M out of ‘the gun-shot of the 
Devil BUNYAN. 

Gun-shy (go-nfoi), a. 1884. Frightened at. 
the report of a gun; said esp. of a sporting 
dog. 

Gunsmith (go-nsmip). 1688. 1. One who 
* and repairs small fire-arms. 2. slang. 
A thief 1860. Hence Gunsmithery, the 
trade of a g.; also, the place where the work 
is carried on. 

fGunster. slang. 1709. [f. GUN sb. + 
^STER.] ‘A Cracker, or bouncing Fellow’ (un 
Bavard), Boyer. See STERLE Tatler No. 88 
42. 1727, 

Gun-stock (go-nstok). 1495. [f. GUN sb. + 
STOCK sb. II. 1.] The wooden stock or 
support to which the barrel of a gun is 
Attached; fa support on which to place & 
cannon on board ship. 


GUN 
tà 
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tGu'nstone, ME, (f. GUN ab, + STONE sb.) 
1. A stone used for the shot of a cannon or 
gun; a cannon-ball 1808, 2. Her. = PELLET, 
OankESS*, —1847.. 

Gunter (go-ntoy), 1679, [The name of a 
distinguished English 


mathemat 5 4 
mund Gunter (1581-1020),) 1, In Gunier's 
chain: the chain of 4 poles’ longth now in 
general use for land-surveying (see CHAIN #b,), 
Gunter’s line: à logarithmic line on Gunter's 
scale used for multiplying and dividing 
mechanically; also called Gunter's proportion, 
Gunter's quandrant: an apparatus for finding 
the hour of the day, the azimuth, ete, b. 
Short for Gunter's scale: A flat rule, two feet. 
long, marked on one side with scales of 
equal parts, of chords, sinos, tangents, oto., 
and on the other with scales of the logarithms 
of those parts; much used in surveying and 
navigation 1706, 2. Nault. Applied to a 
method of rigging in which the topmast 
slides up and down the lower mast on rings 
or hoops; a mast so rigged or a sail attached. 
to such a mast (more fully sliding-g.) 1794. 

Gunwale, gunnel (gv:nél), 1460. [f. GUN 
ab. + Wain sb, the gunwale having formerly 
served to support the guns, The usual 
spelling is gunwale, but the pronunc. (go-n- 
wé!l) is not favoured,] The upper edge of à 
ship's side; in large vessels, the uppermost 
planking, which covers the tmber-heads 
and reaches from the quarter-deck to the 
forecastle on either side; in small craft, a 
piece of timber extending round the top side 
of the hull, 

tGup, interj. 1529, (Contr. f. go up.) a. A 
cry of anger or chiding addressed to a hore. 
b. An exclam, of derision, remonstrance, or 
surprise; often with marry, 1682, 

Gurge (god), sb. rare, 1067. I= L, gurges 
abyss, whirlpool] A whirlpool (tit. ahd /ig.). 

Mint, P.L. XU, 41. 

Gurfge(góuds),v. 1523, [= L. gurges (prec.),] 
tl. trans. To turn into a whirlpool. LD. 
BunNERS. 2. infr. To swirl, surge 1678, 

Gurgeons (góadsonz), sb. pl. Now dial, 
1483. (Cf. Fr. torugeona (Cotgr.) lumps of 
crystalline sugar in brown sugar, conn. with 
gruger crunch.) Coarse meal; the coamo 
refuse from flour; pollards. 

Gurgitation (gdudsité'-fon), 1542, [= 
mod.L. *gurgitatio, f. gurgilat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of late L, gurgilare engulf, f. gurges, gurgit- 
gult, abyss; soo -10N.] fl, = INGURGITATION 
=1668, 2. Surging or whirling up and down 


1864, 

Gurgle (góag'D, sb. 1962, [f the vb.) 
tl. = Ganar sb, 2. Tho action or an act of 
gurgling; the noise of a stream flowing over 
a stony bed, or the like 1757, b, A guttural 
sound produced by ing, ete, 1862. 

2. A g. of innumerable emptying bumpers 
CARLYLE. 

Gu le (gag D), v. 1502. [prob. imit, it 
not directly = similarly formed vbs., 
MLG., Du. , G. gurgen, 
gurgulare, t. Ls. gurguléo gullet.) th. intr. 
GANOLE v. -1011. 2, Of water, oto.: To flow in 
a broken irregular current, with intermittent 
low noises 1713. b. tranf. To utter inter 
mittent guttural Lanse ra éd 3, trans. To 
utter with gurgling soun: . 

2. Ayr gurgling kiss'd. his pebbled shore Bonne. 
3. He gurgled-out his pursy cl cite of a cough- 
laugh ARLYLE. Hence Gu'rglingly adr, with a 


*Gurglet, obs. f. Gook. 

Gurgoyl(e, var. of GARGOYLE. 

Gurjon (kóuadson). Also furjon. 1555. 
Native name for a large E. Indian troe, 
Dipterocarpus alatus, from which and other 
species a viscid balsamic liquid is obtained, 
called g. balsam or g. oil, usod aa a varnish 
and medicinally. Henco Gurjunic a. in 
gurjunte acid, CH Oi *3H,0. 

Gurle, obs. f. GIRL. 

yGurlet (c0-1160). 
qneso i Kate 

int one eut 
"iGurmie, spurious wd. in Dicta.: seo 
RS. 
Gurnard (gó-inhad), gurnet (gd-aét), 
ME. (- OFr. gornart, for *gronart, f. gronir, 
by-form of grondir :— L. grundire, grunnire 
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GRUNT v.; see ARD, Cf. AL, gurnardus XIN.) 


One of the marine fishes of the genus Trigla 
or family Trigtide, characterized by a lange 
spiny head with mailed cheeks and throe free 
ro rays. Applied also to allied genera. 
1704. 


term of o) lum, 1 Men, TV, 1v. 
A ft fog eof (he family Cephe: 


or 5 

Gurry’ gori). Now dial, 1528, (Of unkn. 
origin.) Diarrhmwa, 

üGurry* (ori). Anglo-Ind. 1786, (Hind, 
garhi, garh a hill fort.) A small native Indian 


fort. 

Gurry’ (ori). Chiefly U.S. 1890. (Of unkn. 
origin.) Whale-fshing, Tho refuse from 
outting-in and boiling out a whale, Also, 


fiah-offal, 

Gurt (goat), dial, 1683, [perh. = AFF, gort; 
soo Gonon. Of, Fr. dial, (Beane) gort trench, 
conduit.) A trench or gutter, esp, in Mining, 

Gurts, obs. dial. pl. of Guit ab." 

Guru, gooroo (guru, gurü), 1613. [= 
Hind. gurü teachor, Hindi guru priest, subst. 
uso of Skr. gurús weighty, grave, dimified.] 
A Hindu spiritual teacher or head of a #oct, 
Hence Guruship. 

Gush (gof), sb. 1682. |f. the vb.) 1. The 
action or an act of gushing; a Legs or 


a quantity of fluid so emi p 
fig. A sudden and violent. outbreak ; à 

1704. 3, collog. Objectionably effusive or 
sentimental display of feeling 1806, 

1. One G, of Tears STERLE. A mir 

the ta of the Indian 185), 

1704, of light Dickens, of violeta Ri N, 
rhetoric STEPHEN., 3. G, and twaddle 1860. 
Gush (of), v. (ME. gosshe, gusche; prob. 
of northern, imitative origin.) 1, (nir, "To 
flow or rush out with violenco* (J,); to issue 
suddenly or coplously, m» water when 
released from confinement, Freq, with down, 
in, forth, oul, up, Also tranaf, and fig. 2. 0te 
person, parta of the body, ete. To have a 
copious flow of blood, tears, oto. 1530, 3, 
trans, *To emit in a copious effusion’ (J.) 
1553. 4, intr, (colloq.) To act or «peak in an 
over-effusive, exaggerated, or sentimental 
fashion. Almo (rana. 1864. 

1. Ho brought waters out of the stony rocke, so 
that the; ‘out like the ryuers COVERDALE 
77178), "Then gush'd the tears Pork. Zn 

e out with water COVERDALE Pa. 
qr 3, Davide eyes guaht out rivers of waters 
P, MALI. 


Gusher (r-fo1). 1804. [f. QUNM v. + mR. 
One who or that which gushos; pec. in U. 

a gas-woll or ofl-well from whieh tho material 
flows profusely without pumping. 

Gushing (eofin), ppl. a. 1583, [f. Gust v. 
+ X0*,] ‘That gusbes, T. Flowing or keruing 
with violence or in coplous streams. 2. 
Emitting fluid copiously; also (ranaf. m. 
3. fig. Kiftusive, overflowing, displaying itaelf 
impulsively 1507. b. grow to or charac 

b! j) h 
“in total, Veto. 2 ur g eyes o'ar 


Po Ag. anenee of m M 
Ens. LES [Ao 1874, Hence Ours 


later), of unkn, origin.) 1. In ^ suit of 
pieco of chaln-mail protecting a Joint. 


stocking. Hence Gu'sseted a. having 
Lx Gu'sseting ròl. 4b. Insertion of 
of gussets: coner. A g 

Gust (gost), sb.* 1588. [= ON. guatr, f. *. 
weak grade of the base of ON. gjósa 
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Cf. GEYSER.] 1. A sudden violent rush or 
blast of wind; tformerly often, a whirlwind. 
Also transf. 2. fig.; also gen., a burst, out- 
break, outburst 1611. 

1. The stormy gusts of winters day SHAKS. 2. 
The first little sudden g. of passion against 
gentlemen BURKE. 

Gust (gost), sb.* Now arch. ME. [- L. 
gustus taste; cf. GOÛT, Gusto.] = TASTE sb.', 
in various senses. 1. The sense or faculty of 
tas! 12. Individual taste or liking —1732. 
13. Esthetic or artistic taste (rare) -—1716. 4. 
Keen relish, appreciation, or enjoyment 
1627. 5. Savour or flavour (of food, ete.) 1536. 
b. Pleasing taste or flavour; relish 1649. 16. 
A taste of something; also, a foretaste ~1698. 

1. I am for a Set-meal, where I may enjoy my 
full G. DRYDEN. 4. He drinks his simple beverage 
with a g. COWPER, I had no g. to antiquities DE 
For. 5. The whole vegetable tribe have lost their 
g. with me LAMB. b. The g. of novelty D'ISRAELI. 

Gust (gost) v. Now only Sc. ME. 
Gust sb. or L. gustare, f. gustus Gust sb.*] 
trans. To taste, to relish, Also absol. 

Gustable (g»stüb'). Now rare. 1480. 
[- late L, gustabilis, f. L. gustare taste; see 
prec., “ABLE. | 

A. adj. 1. That can be tasted; also, having 
a pleasant taste, appetizing. 2. Of qualities: 
Perceptible by the sense of taste. Of percep- 
tions: Gustatory. 1057. 

1. Mylk, hony & herbes g. CAXTON. 2. G. and 
olefactible perceptions BP. BERKELEY. 

B. A thing that can be tasted; an article of 
food 1042, 

+Gustard. Sc. 1530. [f. Goose + (Bus)- 
TARD.] A bustard —1055. 

Gustation (gusté!-fon). 1599. [- Fr. gus- 
tation or L. gustatio, t. gustat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of gustare, f. gustus taste; see -ION.] The 
action or faculty of tasting, taste. 

Gustative (gv-stitiv), a. 1620. [- med.L. 
gustativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] Having the 
function of tasting; also, concerned with 
tasting. 

Gustatory (gv-stitori), a. 1084. [f. as prec. 
+ -ORY*] Pei ing to or concerned with 
tasting or the sense of taste. G. nerve (Anat.): 
the lingual nerve upon which the sense of 
taste depends. 

Gustful (go-stfül), a.' Obs. exe. arch. 1645. 
[f. Gust sb. + -FUL.] 1. Full of gust or 
flavour; tasty. 2. fig. Pleasant to the mind or 
feelings 1645. Hence Gu'stful-ly adv., -ness. 

Gustful(g»:stfül, a.* rare. 1825. [f. Gust 
sb. + -FUL.] Gusty. 

+Gu'stless, a. 1597. [f. GUST sb.* + -LESS.] 
‘Tasteless. insipid —1695. 

\\Gusto (gv-sto). 1629. [It. gusto :- L. 
gustus GUST sb.*] 1. Particular liking, relish, 
or fondness 1647. 2. Zest 1629. 3. Artistic 
style; occas. fashionable style in matters of 
taste. Often qualified as great (= It. gran 
gusto), high, noble. 1662. t4. Aesthetic percep- 
tion -1711.. 18. Flavour or savour (of food). 
DERHAM. 

2. He read me, though with too much g., some 
little poems of his own PEPYS. 

Gusty (gv-sti), a.' 1600. [f. Gust sb. + 
-Y!,] 1, Characterized by gusts 1600; blown 
upon, tossed, or disturbed by gusts of wind 
1725. 2. fig. Given to or marked by fits or 
bursts 1690. 

1. Great store of snowe, with some gustie weather 
HAKLUYT. The long carpets rose along the g. floor 
Keats. Hence Gu:stily adv. 

Gusty (gv-sti), a.* Chiefly Sc. 1721. [f. 
Gust sb, + -Y'.] Tasty, savoury, appetizing. 

Gut (govt), sb. (OE. pl. guttas, prob. f. base 
*sul- of OE. géotan, Goth. giulan pour.] 1. 
collect. pl. The contents of the abdominal 
cavity; the bowels, entrails. Formerly in 
dignified use with regard to man. In the 
Bible occas. fig. = ‘inward parts’. b. transf. 
The inside, contents of anything 1663. C. 
Spirit; force of character (slang) 1893. 2. = 
INTESTINE sb. ME, b. Hence, the whole of 
the alimentary canal or its lower portion 
1460, 3. sing. The belly or stomach, esp. as 
the seat of appetite or gluttony. Now dial. 
and vulgar. ME. b. pl. A corpulent or 
gluttonous person. Now rare or dial. 1550. 
4, The intestines of animals employed for 
various purposes (see quots.) 1602. 5. a. A 
narrow passage of water 1538. b. On land: 
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A narrow passage between two declivities; 
hence, any narrow passage 1615. 

1. Falstaffe, you caried your Guts away. .nimbly 
SHaks. b. Phr. 1To have guts (= *something?) 
in one’s brains, 2. BLIND GUT, the cecum; transf. 
a cul-de-sac. 3. b. Thou Clay-brayn'd Guts 
SHAKS. 4. a. pl. = OFFAL 2a. 1602. b. For making 
violin strings; now sing. as the name of a material; 
Seven atrings of very fine g. GOLDSM. C. sing. 
The silken fibre obtained from the intestine of the 
silkworm; Silkworm g. for angling URE. 5. a. 
The G. of Gibraltar 1829. The Gut (Oxford and 
Cambridge): a bend of the river in the racing- 


course. ‘he signal-box in this narrow g. of 
traffic 1896. 

: g.-bread, sweetbread, pancreas; -scra- 

a violin-player; -weed, Sonchus 


arvensis. 

Gut (got), v. ME. [f. Gur sb.] 1. trans. To 
take out the guts of; to eviscerate. 2. transf. 
To clear out the contents or inside of; esp. to 
remove or destroy the internal fittings of (a 
building). Const. of. 1688. Also fig. 3. intr. 
To cram the guts (vulgar) 1616. 

2. We took an Arabian junk. . We gutted him of 
the pearl DE Fox. fig. T-m Br-wn, of facetious 
Memory. .having gutted a proper Name of all its 
intermediate Vowels, used to. .make as free with 
it as he pleased ADDISON. To g. a book 1888. 

\\Gutta’ (gn-tà). PL gutte (go-ti). ME. 
[L.; = ‘a drop’. Cf. GOUT sb.'] 1. a. Phar- 
macy and Path. A drop. In prescriptions gt., 
pl. git. 1562. b. Arch. = DROP sb. 8b. 1563. C. 
Her. = GOUTTE. 1868. 12. A kind of gum. In 
18th c. = GAMBOGE. —1712. 

1. b. Guttæ band (Arch.), the listel from which 
the guttz seem to hang. Comb.: gutta opaca, 
cataract; g- serena = AMAUROSIS; also fig. 

Gutta* (gv-tă). 1852, [- Malay getah gum; 
see next.) 1. Short for GUTTA-PERCHA. 2. 
Chem. A white amorphous substance 
C, H;, the principal constituent of gutta- 
percha. WATTS. 

Gutta-percha (go'tá,po-tf). 1845. [= 
Malay getah percha, i.e. getah gum, percha tree 
yielding the juice; assim. to L. gutta drop, 
used in med. and mod.L. for gum.] 1. The 
inspissated juice of various trees found 
chiefly in the Malayan archipelago (sce sense 
2), now much used in the arts. 2. (Short for 
gutta-percha tree.) One of the trees that yield 
this juice, esp. Isonandra (or Dichopsia) 
guita (N.O. Euphorbiacee) 1860. 

Comb.: gutta-percha-tissue, ‘gutta-percha in 
a very thin leaf, used as a waterproof covering to 

ings to prevent evaporation ' (Syd. Soc. Lez.): 
gutta-percha-wire (Telegraphy), wire covered 
with gutta-percha. 

Guttate (gp-te't), a. 1826. [- L. guttatus 
speckled, spotted, f. gutta drop + -atus -ATE*.] 
In the form of drops; furnished with drops, 
spotted as if by drops. So Gutta-ted a. 
spread about as if in drops or spots 1727. 

\\Guttatim (goté'-tim). 1694. [L.; = 
drops’, f. gutta.] Drop by drop. 

\|Gutté (gute), a. 1572. [AFr. gutté = OFr. 
gouté spotted, f. goute (mod. goutte drop) + 
-é -ATE?.] Her. Besprinkled with drops; as 
in gullé de sang, ete. Gutté reversed: charged 
with drops having the bulb or globe up- 
wards. vars. tGurtted a., Guttee. 

Gutter (gr-toi), sb. ME. AFr. gotere, 
OFr. gotiere (mod. gouttière) Rom. *gut- 
laria, f. L. gutta drop; see -ER* 2, -ARY*.] t1. 
A watercourse; later, a small brook or 
channel -1797. b. A furrow or track made by 
running water 1586. c. Austral. gold-mining. 
The lower part of the channel of an old river 
of the Tertiary period containing auriferous 
deposits 1864. 2. A shallow trough fixed 
under the eaves of a roof, etc., to carry off 
the rain-water ME. 3. A hollowed channel 
at the side of a road or elsewhere, to carry 
away the surface water ME. Also fig. as the 
haunt of children, etc., of low birth or breed- 
ing 1846. b. A sink (lit. and fig.). Now dial. 
1440. c. Mud, filth. Chiefly Sc. (only pl.). 
1785. 4. A shallow trough or open conduit or 
pipe for the outflow of fluid 1657. 15. A groove 
in an animal or vegetable body. Obs. in gen. 
sense. —1712. 6. An artificial groove or 
channel. Now only techn. 1555. 7. In Print- 
Pray ores Ced Comb.). Also in Book- 

ing, ‘the white space between 
of a book’, 1841. 3 eases 


3. The gutters run blood ZANGWILL. 
in the g. HALL CAINE. ERR 


“by 


GUTWORT 


utable person; -board, a board formii 
Dee O on which is laid the lining tnateHay 


pet, ene. a 1 
"stick (Printing), one of the pieces of furniture 
which separate pages in a forme; -tree, the Wild 
Cornel or Dogwood, Cornus sanguinea (Syd. Soc, 


Lez.). 

b. attrib. (or adj.) Brought up in or appro- 
priate to the g.; low, disreputable; as the 
gutter Press, g. journalism 1851. 

Gutter (gv-tə1), v. ME. |f. prec.] 1, trans. 
To make gutters in; to furnish with gutters; 
to furrow with streams, tears, ete. 2. intr. Of 
water: To form gutters or gullies 1632, 3, To 
flow in streams, to stream down 1583. 4, Of a 
candle: To melt away rapidly by becoming 
channelled on one side; to sweal. (The chief 
current sense.) 1706. 


Gutter-blood (g»toiblod). Sc. One of 
the rabble. Scorr. 
Gutter-snipe (gv-toasnoip). 1809. 1. a. 


dial. The common snipe, Gallinago celestis 
1803. b. The common American snipe, Gal- 
linago wilsoni or delicata 1874, 2. a, A 
gatherer of refuse from the gutter 1869, b.A 
street arab 1882. 3. Printing. (U.S.) A small 
and narrow poster for pasting on curb- 
stones 1871. 
Guttifer (gv-tifox). 1840. [- mod.L. gutti- 
fera (sc. planta), t. L. gutta rop (in med, and 
mod.L. used for 'gum") + -fer bearing; see 
-FEROUS.] Bot. A plant that exudes gum or 
resin; a plant of the order Guttiferæ. 
Guttiferous (gvti-féros), a. 1847. [f. 88 
prec.; see -FEROUS.] Yielding gum or resi- 
nous substances; pertaining to N.O. Gutti- 
ferm, of trees and shrubs remarkable for 
their abounding in a resinous, sap. So 
Guttiferal a. epithet of an alliance in- 


cluding the order Guttiferæ; sb. a plant 
belonging to this alliance. LINDLEY. 
Guttiform (gv-tifam), a. 1874. If. Le 


quita drop + -FORM.] Drop-shaped. 
Guttle (go-t'D, v. 1054. f. GUT sb.» after 
Gumi v.) 1. intr. To eat voraciously; to 


gormandize. 2. trans. To devour or swallow 
greedily 1685. Hence Gurttler, a glutton; & 
gormandizer. 


JGuttula (gp-tinli). 1887. [L« dim, of 


gutta drop; see -ULE.] A small drop or drop. 
like spot. Hence Gurttular d. spotted. 
Guttulate a. (Nat. Hist.), having drops or 
spots, as 3-guttulate. +Guttulous 4 
drop-like form —1651. 
llGuttur (gv-toa). 1562. II 
The throat; used rarely in 
tions. hd 
Guttural (go-tóral) 1594. [- Fr. guit $ 
or med.L. gutturalis, f. guttur throat; 8E 
-AL'.] 1995; 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the throat ; 
(of sounds) produced in the throat. TM 
The g. orifice of the Eustachian tube JO 
g, nasal seems to have been the regular pron 
tion of ng in English 1867. 696 
B. sb. [sc. sound; occas. utterance.] 1096. 
His speech was. .all gutturals DE FOE. fare 
Hence Guctturalism, g. quality OF mov or 
teristics. Guttura-lity, g. nature, character, 


ice O! 
condition, Gu-tturalize v. trans. to prono aote “a 


= 'throat^] 
hn. applica- 


utter guiturally; to render g. in ¢ |j 
Gutturaliza-tion. Ve n adv. in a8: 
manner; -ness, gutturality. à ae 
+Gutturine, a. [f. GUTTUR + awg.] Pt 
taining to the throat. RAY. ioi 
Gutturize (gv-tdreiz), v. If. pret. 


as 
ae 
-ZE.] trans. To enunciate gutturally- CoL 


RIDGE. 

Gutturo- (g»-tro), n 
guttur throat; as in g.-maxillary, re! {tural 
the throat and the jaw; g.-nasal, gU 
and nasal; etc. 3 1890. iE 

Gutty (gv-ti), sb. Golfers' slang. 

GUTTA? + -Y*.] A gutta-percha ball. NT 

Gutty (gti), a. Chiefly Sc. 1785. lf. 
sb. + -Y'.] Pot-bellied. ons, 3597 qt. Got 

Gutwort twat). Obs. 15991. ium 
sb. + n] The plant Globularia alypt 


ke comb. f- L 
taken as lating to 


GUY 


a violent purgative, of S. Europe and Africa. 

Guy (go, sb.' ME. [Sense 1: — OFr. guie 
guide, f. guier Guy v.! Sense 2: first in guy- 
rope (girap XIV, gyerope Xv), prob. of LG. 
origin, as are Du. gei brail, geitouw clew- 
garnet, geiblok pulley, G. geitau clew-line, 
(pl) brails (cf. aufgeien brail up).] tl. A 
guide; a conductor or leader (rare) -1520. 2. 
Chiefly Naut. A rope used to guide and steady 
a thing which is being hoisted or lowered; a 
rope, chain, rod, ete., to secure and steady 
anything likely to shift its position or to be 
carried away, as the mast, funnel, etc., of a 
vessel, a derrick, a suspension-bridge, etc. 
1623. 3. attrib., as in guy rein, a guiding or 
leading rein 1793. 

Guy (goi), sb.* Pl. guys. 1806. 1. An effigy 
of Guy Fawkes carried about in the streets 
on the anniversary of Gunpowder Plot (Nov. 
5), and burnt in the evening. 2. A person of 
grotesque looks or dress; a fright 1836. 3. A 
man, fellow (U.S. slang) 1896. 

1, Dressed up..like a g. TROLLOPE. 2. Grisly 
Guys some of them turn out 1836. 

tGuy, v.! ME. [- OFr. guier; see GUIDE v.] 
= GUIDE v. 1—4. —1600. 

Guy (goi), v.* 1712. [f. GUY 8b.' 2.] trans. 
To fasten or secure with a guy or with guys. 
Chiefly Naut. Also transf. 

Guy (goi), v." 1851. [f. GUY $b.*] 1. inir. 
To carry an effigy of Guy Fawkes about the 
streets on Nov. 5. b. trans. To exhibit a per- 
son in effigy 1894. 2. trans. (Orig. Theatr. 
slang.) To make an object of ridicule 1872. 

Guze (giüz) 1562, [Of unkn. origin.] Her. 
A roundle of a sanguine tint. 

Guzzle (gn-z'1), sb. 1598. [app. f. the vb.] 
1. A gutter, drain. Also fig. Now dial. 2. 
Drink, liquor 1704. 3. A debauch 1836, 

1. That sinke of filth, that g. most impure 


MARSTON. 

Guzzle (gnz'), v. 1579. (poss. — OFr. 
gosillier, a deriv. of gosier throat, but found 
only in the senses ‘chatter’ and *vomit?.] 1. 
trans. To swallow (liquor, rarely food) greedily 
or to excess 1583. 2. To consume (time, 
money, etc.) in guzzling 1653. 3. intr. To 
drink largely or greedily, to swill 1579. 

1. How it annoyed me to behold Belvidera [Mrs. 
Siddons] g. boiled beef and mustard 1808. 
2. To g. away money 1797. 3. To shoot and g. at. 
his country seat MACAULAY. Hence Guzzler, 
one who guzzles. 

Gwyniad (gwimnid) Also +guiniad, 
téwiniad, téwinead. 1611. [- Welsh 
gwyniad, t. gwyn white.] A fish of the salmon. 
or trout kind (Coregonus pennantii) with 
white flesh, found in lakes, esp. Bala. 

Gy-, in wds. of Gr, etym., is herein marked. 
to be pronounced with (d), but with regard 
to the less common words there are many, 
esp. among scholars, who prefer the ‘hard g’. 

Gyal, obs. f. GAYAL, 

Gybe, sb.' Thieves’ slang. 20bs. 1561. [Of 
unkn. origin.] A counterfeit pass or licence. 

Gybe (dsoib), sb.* 1880. (f. next.] Naul. 
An act of gybing. 

Gybe (dsoib), v. 1098. [- Du. tgijben (mod. 
pijpen, whence G. geipen); but initial (d3) is 
unexplained, Cf, Jis v.!] 1. intr. Of a fore- 
and-aft sail and its boom: To swing from 
one side of the vessel to the other. Also trans. 
2. intr. To put about or alter the course of à 
boat so that her boom-sails gybe. Said also of 
the boat. Also trans. with the boat as object; 
also, to sail round by gybing. 1693. 

Gye, obs. f. GUY sb.; obs. var. of GUY V! 

Gyle (goi). 1440. [- MDu. ghijl (Du. gijl), 
rel. to gijlen ferment, of unkn. origin.] Brew- 
ing. 1. A brewing; the quantity brewed at 
one time 1594. 2. Wort in process of fermen- 
tation 1440. 3. A gyle-tun 1830. 4. atfrib., as 
Éyle-tun = GYLE-FAT; eto. 1498. 

Gyle-fat. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [See prec. 
and Far sb.'] The vat in which the wort is 
left to ferment. 

Gym (dzim). 
GYMNASIUM. 

Gymkhana (dzimkā-nă). Orig. Anglo-Ind. 
1861. [Alteration, by assim. to gymnastic, 
of Hind. gendkhāna ‘ball-house’, racket 
court.) ‘A place of publie resort at a station 
where the needful facilities for athletics and 
games. .are provided’ (Yule). Hence, an 
athletic sports display. Also atirib. 


1889. Colloq. abbrev. of 
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Gymmal(l, obs. ff. GIwMAL. 

Gymnasial (d3imné!-ziil), a. 1852. [f. 
GYMNASIUM + -AL'.] Of or pertaining to the 
Continental gymnasia or similar educational 
establishments. 

Gymnasiarch (dsimné'ziaik). 1658. [= L. 
gymnasiarchus, -archa — Gr. wyvuvactapyos, 
-ápxns, f. yvuvácvoy GYMNASIUM; see -ARCH.) 1. 
Gr. Antig. An Athenian official who super- 
intended athletic schools and games. b. 
transf. A leader among athletes 1825. 2. A 
governor of a school or college; a head 
instructor 1682. So Gymmnavsiarchy, the 
office or function of g. 

Gymnasiast (dsimné'-zimst). 1828. [f. Gr. 
yeuvácuv GYMNASIUM; in sense 1 after G: 
gymnasiast.] 1. A student in a (Continental) 
gymnasium. 2. A gymnast 1857. 

Gymnasium (d3imné!-zibm). PL ~ia, 
-jums. 1598. [- L. gymnasium — Gr. yvuvá- 
coy, f. yvuvátew train naked, f. yvuvós naked. 
See -IuM,] 1. A place or building for practice 
of or instruction in athletic exercises; a gym- 
nastic school. Also transf. Also atirib. 2. tA 
high school, college, or academy; spec. in 
Germany and elsewhere, a school of the 
highest grade preparatory for the universities. 
Now often as Ger. (gimnà-zium), 1691, 

1. Galen..inveighs against the..violent Prac- 
tices of the G. 1704. 2. Cambridge and Oxford. . 
surpass..the gymnasia foreign countries 
JOHNSON. Hence Gymna'sic a, pertaining to 
the g. (sense 2). CARLYLE. 

Gymnast (d3i-mnest). 1594. [= Fr. gym- 
naste or Gr. yuuracr'is trainer of athletes; see 
prec.] One skilled in gymnastic exercises; a 
gymnastic expert. 

Gymnastic (d3imnm-stik). 1574. [- L. 
gymnasticus — Gr. yonvaorixds; Seo GYMNASIUM, 
-1.] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to or connected with 
athletic exercises of the body; concerned 
with gymnastics (see B. 2). b. Physically 
active (rare) 1784. 2. fig. ‘Pertaining to 
disciplinary exercises for the intellect" 
(Webster) 1710. 

1. b. A form not, now g. as of yore COWPER. 2. 
The difference of the g. and dogmatic styles 
GIBBON. 

B. sb. 1. sing. [= Gr. 4 (réxv) yunvaorixy.) 
= 2. 1598. Also fig. 2. pl. Gymnastics [seo 
-108, -10 2]. a. The practice of athletic exer- 
cises for the development of the body, now 
esp. of such as are performed in a gym: nasium 
(sense 1) 1652. Also fig. tb. A treatise on 


athletic exercises, SIR T. BROWNE. 
nastic. . will give health to the body 


tics. 

Gymnic (dgi-mnik). Now rare. 1001. I- L. 
gymnicus — Gr. youvacós pertaining to bodily 
exercises, f. ywurds naked; see -10. Cf. Fr. 


gymnique.] 
A. adj. = 
Have they not Sword- 
G. Artists, Wrestlers, 
and Dancers MILT. 
B. sb. pl. Gymnics: = gymnastics (see GYM- 
Nastic sb. 2) 1621. Hence tGy'mnical a. = A. 


Gymnite (dzi:mnəit). 1843. [f. Gr. yvuvós 
naked, in allusion to Bare Hills, Maryland, 
where found; see -ITE! 2 b.) Min. A hydrated 
silicate of magnesium. 

Gymno- (dzimnð), bef. a vowel gymn-, 
comb. f. Gr. yyuvós naked, bare. 

Gymnobla'stic [Gr. BA«arós (see -BLAST)] @., 
Zool. having the nutritive or generative buds un- 
protected by an external receptacle (hydrotheca 
or gonangium) ; 80 Gymnobla'stous 4. Gymno- 
bra:nchíate ree Bpáyxia pl., gilla] a., belonging to 
the Gymnobranchiata, a group of gastropods 
having naked gills; sb. an animal of this group. 
Gymnocerratous [Gr. xepar-, xépas horn) d. 
Entom. belonging to the Gymnocerata, a group of 
heteropterous insects boy ing exposed antenne. 

Gymnocyta, -cyte [Gr. d 
A term for a naked or wall-less cytode 
having a nucleus’ (Syd. ‘Soc. Lez.). Gy:mnodont 
[Gr. ó8ovr-, &oss], Ichthyol., a. belonging to the 
Gym: , a group. of plectognath fishes having 
the jaw prolonged into à beak covered with a 
dental plate; sb. a fish of this group. aa: 
nogen [see -GEN], Bot. = GYMNOSPERM. Gym- 
mogenous [see -GEN 2] a., Bot. = GYMNO- 
sPERMOUS. Gy'mnogram [Gr. veaup5 line, 


GYMNASTIO a. 1. 
layers, and ev'ry sort of 
iders, Runners, Juglers 


GYNJECEUM 


mark], Bot. a fern of the genus Gymnogramme or 
-gramma, having the lines of spore-cases on the 
lower side of the frond uncovered, Gymno:- 
&ynous [see -GYNOUS] a., Bot, having a naked 
ovary. Gymnolw:matous [Gr. Acós throat, 
gullet] a., Zool. belonging to the Gymnolæmata, 
a division of Polyzoa having no epistome or 
valve to close down upon the mouth. G; |ot- 
merous [Gr. unpós thigh] a,, Zool, pertaining to 
the Gymnomera, a division of cladocerous 
crustaceans. Gymnomy'xine [Gr. usta slime] 
a., Zool. Jak to the Gymnomyza, a. low 
grade of Polyzoa which are naked or not corti- 
cate, Gymnophtha:Imate, -ophtha:Imatous, 
-ophtha‘Imic, -ophtha-dmous [Gr. dp0aAuds) 
adjs., Zool. belonging to the Gymnophthalmata or 
naked-eyed medusm. Gymno'pterous [Gr, nré- 
pov] a., Entom, having naked wings, without hairs 
or scales; having sheathless wings. Gymnorhi-- 
nal [Gr. fis, fiv- nostril] a., Ornith. having naked 
or unfeathered nostrils, © Gymnoso-mate, 
-80*matous, -somous (Gr, owpar-, oôpa) adjs.. 
Zool. pertaining to the Gymnosomata, an order. of 
pen having a naked body. Gy'mnospore 

SPORE), Bot. a naked spore; so Gymmo:- 
Sporous a., TAE uncovered spores. Gymno- 
tetraspe:rmous [Gr. rerpa- four, oméppa seed] a., 
Bot. having such a four-lobed ovary as is found in 
labiates, which was formerly thought to consist of 
four naked seeds. Gymno'tocous [Gr. 7óos] d., 
Zool, having the genital products uncovered, as 
certain hydroids. Gymnozo'idal [Gr. {@ov; see 
-ID*] a., Zool. pertaining to the Gymnozoida, a 
eg ‘of Infusoria in Saville Kent's classifica- 

ion. 

Gymnocarpous (dgimnókü-rpos), d. 1856. 
If. Gr. yousókapros huskless (f. yvuvós naked, 
bare + xaprés fruit) + -0Us.] Bol. Having à 
naked fruit; applied to lichens with open or 
expanded apothecia, or to a fructification of 
this character. 

Gymnogene (d3i-mnddsin). 1875. [- mod. 
L. Gymnogenys naked-chinned, f. GYMNO- + 
yévs chin.] A book-name for an African 
hawk, Polyboroides typicus or P. capensis. 

Gymnopedic (dgimndpi-dik), a. 1850. 
[= Gr. yywonadixés, f. yvuvós naked + mais, 
nað- boy; see -10.] Gr. Antiq. Distinctive 
epithet of the dances, oto., performed by 
naked boys at public festivals. 

Gymnosophist (dsimno:sóflst). ME. [- Fr. 
gumnosophiste — L. (pl.) gymnosophistæ ~ Gr. 
(pl.) yuuvooogioral, f. youvds GYMNO- + gohorhs 
Sopnist.] One of a sect of ancient Hindu 
philosophers of ascetic habits, who wore 
little or no clothing, denied themselves flesh 
meat, and gave themselves up to mystical 
contemplation. They were known to the 
Greeks through the reports of the com- 
panions of Alexander. Also occas., an ascetic 
or mystic. So Gymno:sophy, the doctrine 
or system of gymnosophists, var. Gy:mno- 
soph (rare). COLERIDGE. 

Gymnosperm (daimnóspoóam). 1888. [= 
mod.L. gymnospermus = Gr. yvuvóanepuos, f. 

naked + omépua seed.) Bol. A plant. 
Which has naked seeds, as the pine, hemlock 
fir, ete.; one of the Gymnospermie, à class of 
exogenous plants so characterized. 

Gymnospermous (dgimndspd-amos), d. 
1727, |f. MD. + -0U8,] Bol. Naked-seeded, 
i.e. not provided with a seed-vessel; belong- 
ing to the class Gymnosperm. So Gymno- 
spe:rmal, -spe:rmic adjs. in same sense, 

Gymnostomous (dsimno:stómos), a. 1861. 
[f. Gr. yuuvós naked + ordua mouth + -0U8.] 
Bol. Naked-mouthed; applied to mosses in 
which the mouth of the sporangium. has no 
peristome. So Gymnosto‘matous e. in 
same senso. 

Gymnotus (dsimnó" 

1775. [mod.L. (Linnmul 
f. Gr. yyuvós naked + 
the absence of dorsal fin: 


\\Gyneeceum (dgoi-, d; 
= Gr. yovawetov, f. yur, 
and Rom. Antiq. 1. The 


in à house; any building 
1793. tb. Under the Rd 
tile manufactory —1781. 
organs of a flower 1832: 
gyneecium, as if from 
correl. ANDR(GCIUM. 


GYNACIAN 


ynzcian, a. rare. Also gynecian (in 
Dicts.) 1640. [f. Gr. ywń, ywew- woman + 
-IAN.] Pertaining or relating to women. 

Gynzcic (daeinrsik), a. Also gynecic. 
1878. [- Gr. vweuaxós, f. as prec.; see -IC.] 
Relating to diseases peculiar to women. 

Gynzeco- (dgei-, daini-kó), also (esp. U.S.) 
gyneco-, repr. Gr. yuvaixo-, comb. f. ywń 
woman, female. 
gynzco-ceenic [Gr. xowós] d., having women in 
common; -phore [Gr. -opos penne Zool. in 
certain invertebrate animals, as some trematodes, 
a receptacle in the male in which the female is 
borne; hence -phoric pM the 
PHYSIOLOGY of the female generative organs. 

Gynzecocracy (dzei-, dainiko-krüsi. 1612. 
[- Fr. gynécocratie or mod. L. — Gr, yuraxoxparla 
see GYNÆCO-, -ORACY.] Government by a 
woman or women; female rule; petticoat 
government. Hence Gynzecocra:tic, -al a. 
pertaining to g. 

Gynecology (d3oi-, dainiko-lódgi) Also 
gynecology. 1847. [f. GYNÆ00- + -LOGY.] 
That branch of medical science which treats 
of the functions and diseases peculiar to 
women. Also loosely, the science of woman- 
kind. Hence Gynzecolo-gical a. pertaining 
to or relating to g. Gynzeco-logist, an ex- 


pert in g. 

Gynander (daoinendoa) 1828. [- Gr. 
yüvavópos (see GYNANDROUS).] A plant of the 
class Gynandria. 

Gynandrian (dgoi-, dginze-ndriün), a. 1828. 
[f. mod.L. Gynandria (Linn.), f. Gr. yý + 
dwíp, dvðp- (see GYNANDROUS) + -IAN.] Per- 
taining to the class Gynandria of plants 
having gynandrous flowers. 

Gynandro- (dgoi-, dginw-ndro), comb. f. 
Gr. yúvavðpos (see GYNANDROUS). 

Gynandromo-rphism, Entom. the condition of 
being gynandromorphous. Gynandromo:r- 
phous [t '. HO} Ioni: both male and female 
characters; applied to some insects. Gynan- 
drophore, Bot, a gonophore which bears both 
the stamens and the Distil 

Gynandrous (d5oi-, dzinæ-ndrəs), a. 1807. 
[f. Gr. yóvavüpos ‘of doubtful sex’ + -0US; cf. 
GYNO- and -ANDROUS.] Bot. Applied to those 
flowers and plants in which the stamens and 
pistil are united in one column, as in orchids; 
said also of the stamens. 

Gynantherous;: see GYNO-. 

Gynarchy (d3oi-naaki). 1577. [f. Gr. yor 
woman + apxta, dpx7 rule.) Government by 
& woman or women. 

Gyneocracy (dsoi, dainio-krüsi. rare. 
1011. [f. as prec. + -ORACY.] Incorrect f. 
GYNAECOCRACY. 

Gyniolatry (dzəi-, dsini,o-látri). 1876. 
lirreg. f. as prec. + -LATRY.] Adoration or 
worship of women. LOWELL. 

Gyno- (dgeino, d3ind), bef. a vowel gyn- 
(dgain, dzin), reduced form of GYNJECO-, used 
chiefly in Bot. with the meaning *pistil', 
‘ovary’. 

Gyna-ntherous [ANTHER] a., Bot. pertaining to 
an abnormal condition of the flower in which the 
stamens are converted into pistils. Gynodice-- 
cious [DIŒCIOUS] a., Bot. having perfect and 
female flowers on different. plants; so Gyno- 
diocism, the condition of being gynodiccious. 
Gynomonee‘cious [MONGCIOUS] @., Bot. having 
both perfect and female flowers on the same plant. 
\|Gynoste-gium [Gr. oréyn roof], Bot. the si eath 
of a gynæceum. ||Gynoste-mium [Gr. orjuov 
thread, stamen], Bot. the column consisting of 
the united stamens and pistil, as in the orchis. 

Gynobase (dsei-n-, dgi-ndbéis). Also in 
mod.L.form gynobasis. 1830. [f. GYNO- + 
BASE sb.'] Bot. The flat or conical enlarge- 
ment of the receptacle of a flower supporting 
thegyneceum. Hence Gynoba:sica. pertain- 
ing to or having a g.; gynobasic style, one 
rising from the base of the ovary. 


Gynocracy (dsoi-, dsing-krási) 1728. [f. 
GYNo- + -CRACY.] =  GYNJECOCRACY; also 
quasi-concr. 


\\|Gyneecium: see GYNJECEUM. 

Gynophore (dgoin-, dgi-nófoeu). 1821. If. 
GYNO- + -PHORE. Cf. Fr. gynophore.] 1. Bot. 
The pedicel or stalk which in some flowers 
supports the ovary. 2. Zool. One of the 
branches bearing the female gonophores in 
certain Hydrozoa 1861. 

-gynous (d3ines), Bot. sufix forming adjs., 
f. mod.L. -gynus (- Gr. -ywos, f. yov) + 
-ous; used as = ‘having. .. female organs or 
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pistils’, as in monogynous having one pistil, 


etc. 

Gyp' (dsip). Also téip. 1750. [perh. short 
for tgippo scullion (XVII), transf. use of tgippo 
tunic — (O)Fr. jupeau, dim. of jup(p)e.] 1. At 
Cambridge and Durham, a college servant 
or bed-maker. 2. U.S. slang. A thief 1889. 

Gyp'. dial. or collog. 1898. [app. contr. 
of GEE-UP.] To give (a person or thing) gyp: to 
punish, thrash, treat roughly. 

Gyps (dsips). ME. Anglicized f. GYPSUM. 

Gypseous (d3i-psies), a. 1661. if. late L. 
gypseus (f. gypsum) + -ous.] 1. Like or 
having the nature of gypsum. 2. Containing 
or consisting mainly of gypsum 1771. var. 
Gy-psous. 

Gypsiferous, a. 1847. [f. GYPSUM + 
-rEROUs.] Yielding or containing gypsum. 

TGy:psine, a. rare. 1695. [f. as prec. + 
-INE.] = GYPSEOUS. 1753. 

Gypsography (daipse-gráf). rare. 1840. 
[f. as prec. + -GRAPHY.] The art or practice 
of engraving on gypsum, or on plaster of 
Paris. 

Gypsum (d3i-psim), sb. Pl. -sa, -sums. 
1646. [- L. gypsum = Gr. yos chalk, gyp- 
sum.] Min. Hydrous calcium sulphate, the 
mineral from which plaster of Paris is made. 
Hence Gy-psum v. to dress (land or a crop) 
with g. 

Gypsy, alternative form. of GIPSY. 

Gyral (daoi*rál) a. 1750. [f. GYRE or 
GYRUS + -AL] a. Moving in a circle or 
spiral; whirling, gyratory. b. Pertaining to 
a gyrus or gyri (see GYRUS). Hence Gy-rally 
adv. 

Gy-rant, a. Also tirant. [- gyrant-, 
pres. ppl. stem of late L. gyrare; see GYRE v., 
GYRATE v., -ANT.] Moving in a circle or spiral. 
E. B. BROWNING. 

Gyrate (dsai’-rét), a. 1830. [- L. gyratus 
(Pliny) f. gyrus; see GYRE sb. -ATE*.] 
Arranged in rings or convolutions. Bof. — 
CIRCINATE; also, surrounded by an elastic 
ring, as the theca of ferns. 

Gyrate (dsoi*re't), v. 1822. [- gyrat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of late L. gyrare; see GYRE v., -ATE?.] 
intr. To move in a circle or spiral; to reyolve 
round a fixed point or axis; to rotate, whirl. 
Also fig. Hence Gyra-tor. 

Gyration (dsoieréfon). 1615. [— late L. 
gyralio, f. gyrat-; see prec., -10N.) 1. The 
action or process of gyrating; motion in a 
circle or spiral; revolution round a fixed 
centre or axis, wheeling, whirling; an 
instance of any of these. Also fig. 2. coner. 
in Conch. One of the whorls of a spiral 
univalve shell. 

1. If a burning Coal be nimbly moved round in a 
Circle with Gyrations continually repeated 
NEWTON. In the gyrations of the storm MAURY. 
fig. His life was a g. of energetic curiosity Dis- 
RAELI. 

Gyratory (dgei*-ritori), a. 1816. [f. GYRATE 
v. + -ORY:.] Moving in a circle or spiral; 
revolving, whirling. 

Gyre (dsoi»), sb. 1566. poet. and literary. 
Also téire. [- L. gyrus — Gr. yópos ring, 
circle. Cf. GrRo.] 1. A turning round, revo- 
lution, whirl; a circular or spiral turn. 2. 
pur A ring, circle, spiral; also, a vortex 
1590. 

1. Be thy wheeling gyres Of ample circuit, easy 
thy descent CARY. Others run still in the same 
g., to weariness BP. HALL. Hence +Gy-reful a. 
circling, whirling. 

Gyre (dsoi*i), v. poet. Also tgire. ME. 
I- late L. gyrare, f. L. gyrus; see prec.] To 
turn or whirl round (rare). trans. and intr. 
Hence Gy-ringly adv. with revolving motion. 

Gyrencephalate (d5oi?rénse-fAlét), a. 1859. 
[f. mod.L. Gyrencephala (see below), f. GYRUS 

+ ENCEPHALON + -ATE'.] Zool. Of or per- 
taining to the Gyrencephala, in which the 
cerebrum is convoluted. Also -ous a. 

Gyrfalcon, obs. f. GERFALCON. 

Gyro- (dsoi*ró), comb. f. Gr. ydpos ring, 
circle, spiral: Gy:ro-co:mpass, a form of 
gyroscope used as a compass, being con- 
tinuously driven and thus retaining a fixed 
direction 1913. 

Gyrogonite (dzəi?rọ-gðnəit). 1832. [f. 
GYRO- + Gr. ydvos seed + -ITE' 2b.] Geol. 
A petrified seed-vessel of plants of the genus 


GYVE 


Chara, spiral in form, and formerly supposed 
to be a shell. 

Gyroidal (dsoiroi-dàl), a. 1864. [f. GYRE 
or GYRUS + -0ID + -AL'.] 1, Crysíall. Having 
a spiral arrangement, as certain planes, ete, 
in some crystalline forms. 2. Optics. Turning 
the plane of polarization to the right or left; 
rotatory in respect to polarized light 1864, 
Hence Gyroi-dally adv. 

Gyromancy (d3ei*-rémensi). 1597. [- 
med.L. *gyromantia (whence also Fr. gyro- 
mantie (XVI); see GYRO- NCY.] A mode of 
divination by walking in a circle till the per- 
son fell down from dizziness, the inferences 
being drawn from the place in the circle at 
which he fell. 

Gyron (dsoirün). 1572. [~ (O)Fr. giron, 
tgeron gusset — OF rank ^ro = OHG. géro; 
see GORE sb.*] Her. An ordinary of triangular 
form made by two lines drawn from the edge 
of the escutcheon to meet in the fesse-point 
and occupying half of the quarter. Also 
altrib. 

Gyronny (d3oei’re-ni), a. ME. [= Fr. 
gironné; see prec., -Y^.] Her. Of an escut- 
cheon: Divided into or having gyrons; g. of 
eight, having eight gyrons. 

Gyroscope (dzoi*-róskó"p). 
guroscope (Foucault, 1852) ^ GYRO-, -SCOPE.] 
Dynamics. A solid rotating wheel mounted 
in a ring, and having its axis free to turn in 
any direction; designed to illustrate the 
dynamics of rotating bodies. Foucault's 
gyroscope is contrived so as to render evident 
the rotation of the earth, through the ten- 
dency of the wheel to maintain its rotation 
in a fixed plane independently of the earth's 
motion. Hence Gyrosco-pic a. pertaining 
to or of the nature of the g.; rotatory. 

Gyrose (dzoi*rü"s), a. 1536. [f. GYRUS + 
-0$E'.] Bot. Folded and waved, marked with 
wavy lines. 

Gyrostat (daoi*-róstet). 1879. [f. GYRO- + 
-STAT.) Dynamics. An instrument used to 
illustrate the dynamics ot rotating bodies: à 
rapidly rotating fly-wheel pivoted as finely 
as possible within a rigid case, having à con- 
vex curvilinear polygonal border, in the plane 
perpendicular to the axis through the centre 
of gravity of the whole. Hence Gyrosta:tic 
a. pertaining to the g. or to gyrostatics; Con- 
nected with the theory that a rotating body 
tends to maintain its plane of rotation. 
Gyrosta:tically adv. Gyrosta'tics sb. pl. 
that part of physical science which deals 
with the rotation of solid bodies. " 

Gyrus (dgoi’-ris). Pl. gyri (rei). 1840. 
[L. = Gr. yópos ring, circle.) Anat. A convo- 
luted ridge between grooves or sulci; esp. à 
SN of the brain. 

se, obs. f. GUISE. cad 

Gyte (goit), a. Sc. 1725. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Out of one's senses. 

Gyve (dsoiv), sb. Usu. pl. |] 
poet. (MEE. give, of unkn. origin. 
nounced (goiv).] A Hp esp. 
a fetter. Also transf. and fig. 

Eugene A walked between With gyves upon 
his wrist Hoop. 

Gyve (d3oiv), v. |t. GYVE CA S 
To fasten with, or as 0 Toys 
shackle, Also fig. 
fig. Oth, 11. i. 171, 


1856, [- Fr 


Now arch. oF 
Orig. Dro- 
for the leg; 


ME. 
with gyves; t 


H 


H (tj) the eighth letter of the Roman 
alphabet, repr. historically Semitic EJ, Hheth 
or Kheth, through Gr. H, Heta, Eta. The 
Semitic letter represented a laryngal or gut- 
tural spirant, or a rough aspirate, and it was 
with the aspirate value that the letter was 
orig. used in Gr. and passed thence into 
Roman use. In OE., À occurred not only 
bef. the vowels, but also bef. the conso- 
nants l, n, r, w, as in Aldf loaf, hrefn raven, 
etc.; it now stands initially only bef. vowels. 
Its power is that of a simple aspiration or 
breathing, with just sufficient narrowing of 
the glottis to be heard bef. a vowel. It is 
also used to form consonantal digraphs (sh, 
ih, ete.) with simple sounds; and it is often 
silent, or merely lengthens a preceding vowel. 

The name ailch goes back through ME. ache 
to OFr. ache, pointing to a late L. *accha, 
*ahha, or *aha, exemplifying the sound. 
(The earlier L. name was ha.) Pl. aitches, 
aches, hs, h's. 

Comb. H-piece, in a force-pump, a piece standin; 
on the wind-bore, under the door-piece, by which 
the water is forced through the door-piece into 
the stand-pipe. 

IL. Besides serial order, H or h signifies spec. 1. 
Mus. The note B natural in the German system of 
nomenclature (the letter B being used only for 
B flat). 2. Math, In the differential calculus, A 
denotes a small increment. 3. In Cryst., h, k, Lare 
used for the quantities which determine the 


position of a plane. 

II. Abbreviations, H., = Henry, Helen, ete. H. 
m.) = Hydrogen. H. in the Shipping Regis- 
ti Hoy. h. (in a ship’s log) = hail, H or h. = 
hour. H or h (Physics) = horizontal force. H (on 
lead pencils) = hard; the various degrees of 
hardness being denoted by HH, HHH, etc. H 
(Mus), as a direction = horns. HB (on lead 
penal) = hard black (i.e. of a medium hardness). 

LB.C. = Hudson's Bay Company. H.B.M. = 
His (or Her) Britannic Majesty. H.C. = Heralds’ 
College, House of Commons. H. Mi 
Highest Common Factor. H.E.I. 
able East India Company. H.G. = Horse Guards. 
H.H. = His (or Her) Highness, or His Holiness. 
H. . = His (or Her) Imperial Majesty. H.M. 
His (or Her) Majesty. H.M.C. = His (or Her) 
Majesty's Customs, H.M.S. = His (or Her) 
Majesty’s Ship or Service. H.P. = horse-power, 
half-pay, H.R.H. = His (or Her) Royal igne 
ness, TH.q. = L. Aoc quaere, seek this, q.v. H.T., 
h.t., high tension. 

H', formerly used for 

seo HE. 
, Ha (hà), int. (sb.) ME. [Not in OE., exe. 
in the Ha HA of laughter. Cf. He int, Ho 
int.) 1. An exclam. of surprise, wonder, joy, 
suspicion, indignation, etc., according to the 
intonation. b. Repeated, ha ha! it represents 
laughter: see HA-HA. 2. esp. after a question; 
= Bn 2. (Chiefly in SuaKs.) 1594. 3. Ex- 
pressing hesitation or interruption in speech 
(hd or 5), Often with hum. 1600. 4, sb. The 
interjection as a name for itself; see HUM, 
also Haw 1010. 

1. Ha? Let me see: T, giue it me, it’s mine SHAKS. 
2. What saies that foole of Hagars offspring? ha 
SHAKS. Hence Ha »,, also hah, to utter ‘hal’ in 
hesitation. 
am pron. ME. form of He, Heo she, HI 

hey. 

Ha, ha’, worn-down form of HAVE v. 

Ha’ (hà), Sc. form of Hath. Comb.: ha'- 
Bible, the great Bible that lay in the ha’ or 
principal apartment; ha’ house, the manor- 
house, 

Haaf (haf, haf). 1809. [- ON. haf (Sw. haf, 
Da. hav) sea, high sea, ocean.] In Shetland 
and Orkney: The deep or main sea; now used 
only in connection with deep-sea fishing; 
hence, deep-sea fishing ground or station. 
Also attrib. 

Haak, dial. f. HAKE. 

Haar (hài). local. 1671. (perh. — ON. hdrr 
hoar, hoary; cf. hoar-frost.) A wet mist or 
fog; esp. a cold sea-fog. 

Hab (hb), adv. (sb.) Obs. exc. dial. 1530. 
(repr. OE, hebbe, early south. ME. habbe, 
Piss. subj. of HAVE v., in conjunction with 

© corresp. neg. form OE. næbbe, ME. 
nabbe. See Hon-Nom.] 1. In the phrases hab 
or nab, hab nab (habs-nabs), get or lose, hit or 


he bef. a vowel or A: 
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miss; anyhow; at a venture 1542. 2. quasi- 
sb. In phr. at (by) hab or nab = E 8o 
tHab v. in hab or nab, have or not have. 

\IHabeas corpus (hé'-biii&s ko-1pDs). 1465. 
[L.; = thou (shalt) have the body (sc. in 
court)] A writ requiring the body of a 
person to be brought before a judge or into 
court for the purpose specified in the writ; 
spec. the prerogative writ habeas corpus ad 
subiiciendum, requiring the body of a person 
restrained of liberty to be brought before the 
judge or into court, that the lawfulness of 
the restraint may be investigated and 
determined. Also fig. 

Habeas Corpus Act: the Act 31 Chas. IT. c. 2 
(1679), facilitating the granting and enforcing of 
the prerogative writ. 

\\Habendum (hibe-ndijm). 1607. [L. = 
*to be had’ or ‘to be possessed’, gerundive 
of habére have.] Law. That part of a deed 
(beginning in Law Latin with the words 
habendum et tenendum, and in Eng. deeds ‘to 
have and to hold’) which defines what estate 
or interest is thereby granted. 

fHa:berdash, v. [Back-formation from 
next.] intr. To deal in haberdashery. 
QUARLES. 

Haberdasher (hie-boadwJou). ME. (prob. 
— AFr. *haberdasser (cf. AL. habardasshator 
xv), *haperlasser (cf. haberdasshrie XV), pre- 
sumably f. recorded hapertas of unkn. origin 
and unc. meaning (Eng. thaberdash was used 
for ‘small wares’ XV-XVII); see -ER*.] For- 
merly, a dealer in a variety of articles, in- 
cluding caps, and probably hats. In the 
16th c.: a. A dealer in, or maker of, hats and 
caps, a hatter -1711; in U.S., a dealer in 
men’s hats, collars, cuffs, and underwear. 
b. A dealer in thread, tape, ribbons, and the 
like 1611. Also fig. 

a. The H. heapeth wealth by hattes GASCOIGNE. 

Haberdashery (hw-boidre:fori) ME. [See 
prec. and -ERY.] 1. The goods and wares 
sold by a haberdasher. 2. The shop of a 
haberdasher 1813. 3. attrib., as h.-ware, ete. 
1547. , 

+Haberdine (hm-boadin, -din). ME. [repr. 
MDu. abberdaen (Du. abberdaan), var. of lab- 
berdaen, connected by De Vries with the 
name of a Basque district, le Labourd, or 
from Lapurdum ancient name of Bayonne.] 
The name of a large sort of cod, used esp. 
for salting; salt or sun-dried cod —1708. Also 
attrib. 

Habergeon (hw-bordgon, hábó-ad3on), hau- 
bergeon (hó-boidson). ME. [- (O)Fr. hau- 
bergeon, t. OFr. hauberc (mod. hauberl); see 
HAUBERK, -00N. Since Xvi only Hist.) A 
sleeveless coat or jacket of mail or scale 
armour, orig. smaller than a HAUBERK, but. 
sometimes app. the same as that. 

Habilatory (hübilütor), a. rare. 1827. 
(Arbitrary f. Fr. habiller, after adjs. in -atory.] 
Having reference to dressing. 

Habile (he-biD, a. MB. [var. of ABLE 
(formerly hable, abil, etc.), conformed to mod. 
Fr. habile or L. habilis.] t1. Suited; suitable; 
competent. Chiefly Sc. -1705, 12. Manage- 
able 1741. 13. Having the capacity or power 
(lo do a thing) ~1678. 4. Handy; skilful, 
adroit, dexterous 1485. 

Habiliment (hübiliment) [Late ME. 
abylement, etc. — OFT. abillement (later and 
mod. hab-), f. habiller render fit, fit out, 
(hence, by assoc. with habit) clothe, dress, f. 
habile ABLE; see -MENT.) 1. (without pl.) 
Outfit, array, attire. (Now only of personal 
attire.) 1470. 12. pl. Munitions, or apparatus 
of war. (In this sense usually spelt without. 
h, quasi ‘things making able for war'.) -1686. 
tb. esp. Armour, warlike apparel; trappings 
(of a horse) ~1816. 3. pl. The vestments ap- 
propriate to any office or occasion. Also joc. 
Ordinary clothes. (The chief extant sense.) 
Also fig. 1491. fd. = BILIMENT -1021. +5. 
fig. Mental equipment; pl. abilities, faculties, 
powers —1640. 

3. My riches, are these poore habiliments SHAKS. 
Hence Habi-limented ppl. a. equipped, ap- 
parelled, dressed. 

1Habi-litate, ppl. a. [7 med.L. habilitatus, 
pa. pple. of habilitare; see next, -ATE*.] En- 
dowed with ability; capacitated, qualified. 


BACON. 


HABITACLE 


Habilitate (habi-lite't), v. Also abilitate. 
1604. [— habilitat-, pa, ppl. stem of med,L. 
habilitare, f, habilitas ABILITY ; see -ATE*.] fl. 
trans, To capacitate, qualify 1819. '2, intr. 
for refl. To qualify oneself for office. [After 
Ger. habilitiren.] 1881, 3. trans. To clothe, 
dress (rare) 1885. Hence Habilita'tion, also 
abilitation, the action of enabling; capacita- 
tion, qualification; spec. in U.S., the furnish- 
ing of means to the owner of a mine, to 
enable him to work it. Habilitator [Sp, 
habilitador), one who furnishes means for the 
working of a mine under contract with the 
owner. 


Hability (hübi-ti ME. Early form of 


ABILITY (not recorded after 1723), after OFr. 
habileté; in xix sometimes restored with the 


mod.Fr. sense of habilité, the quality of being 
habile. 

Habit (hæ-bit), sb. IME. (habit - OFr. abit 
(later and mod. habit) := L. habitus, f. habit-, 
pa. pple, stem of habére have, hold, refl, be 
constituted, be. In mod.Fr. the word is 
narrowed down to branch I below, other 
senses being supplied by habitude. ] 

I. Dress. 1. Bodily apparel or attire; dress 
(arch,). b. with a and pl. A set or suit of 
clothes, a dress (of a specified kind) (arch.) 
ME. c. pl. Clothes, garmenta 1477; hence in 
sing. A garment (arch.) 1714. d. transf. and 
fig. 1549, 2. spec. The dress of a particular 
rank, degree, profession, or function; esp. 
the dress of a religious order ME. - 
RIDING-HABIT, 1798. 

1. It is her habite onely, that is honest SHAKS. C» 
Miur. Comus 157, d. Tory to-day, and Whig to- 
morrow, All habits and all shapes he wore 1830, 
2. The habit, the monastic order or profession (ef. 
“the cowl’). 

Il. tl. Bearing, deportment, behaviour; 
posture -1087. 2. Bodily condition or con- 
stitution 1576; tthe bodily system 1733; 
fthe outer part, surface, or external appear- 
ance of the body 1725. 3. Zool, and Hol. 
The characteristic mode of growth and ap- 
pearance of an animal or plant, Hence 
transf., e.g. in Crystal, 1091. 14. Habitation 
(rare). FLORIO. 

2. Originally. of a spare h. but now. inclined 
to corpulency DISRAELI, 3. Plants. .of a tufted h, 
HOOKER. 


. Mental constitution, disposition, 
character ME. 2. A settled disposition or 
tendeney to act in a certain way, esp. one 
acquired by frequent. repetition of the same 
act; a settled practice, custom, usage; n 
customary manner of acting. (The chief 
sense.) Said occas. of inanimate things. 1681, 
b. without a or pl.: Custom, use, wont 1005. 
c. (Usu. in pl.) Applied transf. to animals and 
plants 1774. 13. The condition of being 
accustomed to something; familiarity 1859. 

1. If we respect more the outward shape, then 
the inward habit LYLY, 2. How vse doth breed a 
h. in a man SHARS. Disposition properly denotes 
a natural tendency [to action], habit an acquired 
tendency SIR W, HAMILTON. €. The h, of coty- 
ledons rising vertically at night DARWIN, 3. The 
h. of affairs BURKE. 

HIV. Logic. The eighth of the categories or 
predicaments of Aristotle: Having or pos- 
session: in Gr. éxev, D. habitus, (See CATR: 
Gory 1.) 1837. 

Habit (hæ-bit), v. ME. [= (O)Fr. habiter = 
L. habitare have possession of, inhabit, f. 
habit-; see prec.) fl. intr, To dwell, abide 
31049. 2. trans. To dwell in 1508, 3. To attire. 
(Usu. in pa. pple.) 1588. 14. To habituate 
~1814; to render habitual ~1660. 

1. Although he h. on the earth GREENE, 
it Dian habited like her SHAKS. 4. Me 
in falsehood FELTHAM. 

Habitable (hie-bitàb'l), a. Also tabitable. 
ME. [- OFr, abitable (later and mod. habi- 
table) — L. habitabilis, f. habitare; see prec., 
-ABLE.] Suitable for hal n; fit to live in, 
inhabitable; also abs ible globe 
(Mir. P. L. vit. 197). 
Ha:bitableness. Ha’ 

Habitacle. Obs. exe. 
habitacle — L. habitacul 
habitare inhabit.] 1. A 
iransf. and fig. 2. ^ 
wall of a building MEJ 
(in sense 1). 


3. Or is 
.habited 


HABITANCE 


Ha:bitance. (- OFr. habitance, f. habiter; 
see HABIT v., -ANCE.] A habitation. SPENSER. 
Habitancy (hw-bitánsi). 1792. [f. next; 
see -ANCY.] 1. Residence as an inhabitant. 
2. Inhabitants collectively 1832. 

Habitant (hæ-bitănt). 1490. [- (O)Fr. 
habitant, pres. pple. of habiter; see HABIT v., 


-ANT. 

A. adj. Indwelling. 1856. 

B. sb. 1. One who dwells in a place; an in- 
habitant 1490. |2. (pronounced abitan; pl. 
often habitans). A native of Canada (also of 
Louisiana) of French descent; one of the 
race of original French colonists, chiefly 
small farmers. 

1. fig. O Love! no h, of earth thou art Byron, 2. 
To ascertain the feelings of the habitans, or 
French yeomanry W. IRVING. 

Habitat (hæ-bitæt). 1796. [- L. ħabitat, lit. 
‘it inhabits’, in Floras and Faunas, written 
in Latin.] Nat. Hist. The locality in which a 
plant or animal naturally grows or lives; 
habitation. Applied (a) to the geographical 
area over which it extends; (b) to the par- 
ticular station in which a specimen is found; 
(c) but chiefly used to indicate the kind of 
locality, as the sea-shore, chalk hills, or the 
like, Hence gen. Habitation 1854. 

The Black Spleenwort. „occurs on rocks as a 
native h. E. NEWMAN. gen. Brook Street, the 
favourite h. of physicians 1869. 

Habitation (hwbitz-fon) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
habitation — L. habitatio, f. habitat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of habitare; see HABIT v., -ION.] 1. The 
action of dwelling in or inhabiting; occu- 
pancy by inhabitants. 2. coner. A place of 
abode or residence ME. Also fig. 3. The 
name adopted for local branches of the 
'Primrose League' in 1883, 4. A settlement. 
[After Fr.] 1555. 

1, Every Starr perhaps a World Of destind h. 
Mint, 2. They had no Cities, nor setled Habita- 
tions 1662. fig. The Sonne and Mone remayned 
still in their habitacion COVERDALE Hab, 3:11. 

THa'bitator. [- L. habitator, f. as prec.; 
see -OR 2.] A dweller, inhabiter. Sm T. 
BROWNE. 

Habited (hw-bitéd), ppl. a. 1605. (f. HABIT 
v. + -kD'] 1, Inhabited 1866. 2. Clothed, 
dressed 1807. 13. That has become habitual; 
accustomed —1051. 

2. Statues of the Habited Graces 1807. 

Habitual (hàbi-tiuil) 1526. [- med.L. 
habituatis, f. habitus; see HABIT sb., -AL!.] 

A. adj. +1. Belonging to the habit or in- 
ward disposition (sce Hasir sb. III. 1); in- 
herent or latent in the mental constitution. 
2. Of the nature of a habit; fixed by habit; 
constantly repeated; customary 1611. Hence 
transf. of an agent 1825. 3. Constantly used; 
usual 1654, 

1. I distinguish between habituall and actuall 
Jurisdiction BRAMHALL. 2. H. dissoluteness of 
manners BURKE, diffidence and awkwardness of 
address W. IRVING, actions DARWIN. transf. A h. 
drunkard MACAULAY, volcano LYELL, tea- 
drinker 1875. 3. Romola’s h. seat GEO. ELIOT. 

B. ellipt. as sb. A habitual criminal, drunk- 
ard, etc, (colloq.) 1884. 

Hence Habi-tualize v. (rans. to render h. 
Habi:tual-ly adv., -ness. 

tHabituate (hăbi-tiu,čt), ppl. a. 1526. [— 
late L. habituatus, pa. pple. of habituare; 
see next, -ATE*.] 1, Made or become habitual 
—1720. 2. Of a person: Grown accustomed. 
(to a thing); established in a habit 1679. 

Habituate (hübi-tiu,e'Ü, v. 1530. [- ħabi- 
tual-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. habituare, f. 
L. habitus; see HABIT $b., -ATE*.] fl. trans. 
To form (anything) into a habit 1649. 2. To 
fix (any one) in a habit; to accustom to. Pa. 
pple. Used, accustomed. 1530, 13. To settle 
as an inhabitant (in a place). [After Fr.] 
—1695. 4. To frequent. U.S. 1872. 

E ae not habituated to accurate thinking 


1804. 

Habituation (habitiu,é'-fon), 1449. [- Fr. 
habituation or med.L. habituatio; in mod. 
use f. HABITUATE v. + -ION.] fl. The action 
of rendering or becoming habitual 1673, 2. 
The action of habituating or accustoming, or 
the being habituated (ło something) 1816. 

Habitude (he-bitiud). ME. [= (O)Fr. 
habitude — L. habitudo, f. habil-, pa. ppl. stem. 
Of habére; see HABIT v., -TUDE. For the 
formation, cf. DEOREPITUDE.] 1. = HABIT 
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sb. II. 2, III. 1. 12. Relation, respect (to 
something else) 1732. +3. Familiar relation 
or acquaintance; familiarity, intimacy; 
intercourse —1796. 4, = Hasır sb. III. 2. 
1603. +5. Chem. (pl.) Behaviour of one sub- 
stance with another; reaction —1832. 

1. Helth is a temperat habytude of the bodye 
1540. 2. The h. (which we call proportion) of one 
sound to another MORLEY. Im full h.: entirely. 
4. Many habitudes of life, not given by nature 
BUTLER. The fetters of h. 1889. 

Habitué (abitüe). 1818. [Fr., pa. pple. of 
habituer — L. habituare; sce HABITUATE v.) 
One who has the habit of frequenting a place. 

Old Aabitués of the boxes THACKERAY. 

tHa-biture, [f. HABITUDE by substitution 
of suffix -URE.] = HABITUDE. Marston, 

Habitus (hw-bitds). 1886. [L.] = Hair 
sb. II. 2, 3. 

Hable, early f. ABLE; see also HABILE. 

Hab-nab, Hab or nab: see Han. 

\Hachure (hafd-r), sb. 1858. [Fr., f. hacher 
HATCH v.'; see -URE.] pl. The lines used in 
hill-shading to indicate the more or less 
steep slope of the surface. Also attrib., as 
hachure lines. Hence Ha:chure v. to shade 
(a map) with hachures. 

Hacienda (asie-ndi), 1760. [Sp. (apyen 
da) :- L. facienda things to be doi f. 
facere.] In Spain, and Sp. colonies, etc.: An 
estate or plantation with a dwelling-house 
upon it; a farming, mining, or manufac- 
turing establishment in the country; occas., 
a country-house, |Haciendado  (a:sien- 
dà-do), the owner of an h. 

Hack (hick), sb. ME. [Partly — MLG. 
hakke, f. hacken Hack v.*; partly f. the vb.] 
1. A tool or implement for breaking or 
chopping up: a. Any tool of the mattock, 
hoe, and pick-axe type. b. A two-pronged 
tool like a mattock, for dragging dung, etc. 
1797. €. A miner's pick for breaking stonc 
1081. d. A bill for cutting wood 1875. 2. A 
gash or wound made by a cutting blow; spec. 
a notch made in a tree to serve as a guide; a 
‘blaze’ (U.S.); a chap in the skin 1575. b. 
Football. A cut or gash in the skin caused by 
a kick 1857, 3. A ridge of earth thrown up by 
ploughing or hoeing. Obs. exc. dial. 1744. 4. 
Hesitation in speech 1660. 5. A short dry 
hard cough 1885. 

Hack, sb.* 1575. [In sense 1 by-form of 
Haron sb.'; prob. due to assoc. with its 
north. dial. var, HECK; in sense 2 à fusion of 
Hatcn sb. and HECK.] 1. Falconry, The 
board on which a hawk's meat is laid, Hence 
applied to the state of partial liberty in 
which eyas hawks are kept before being 
trained. 2. A rack to hold fodder for cattle. 
1 Obs. exc. dial. 1674. 3. A frame on which 
bricks are laid to dry before burning; a row 
of bricks laid out to dry 1703. 4. = HAKE 
"3. Phr To lice ath. and Le. in pl 

n Phr. To live at h. and m r, Le. in ity. 
Comb.h.-board = sense 1. sions 

Hack, sb.* (a.) 1687. [An abbrev. of HACK- 
NEY, mostly familiar or contemptuous.) 1. A 
hackney horse. a. A horse let out for hire; 
hence, a sorry jade 1721. b. spec. A horse for 
ordinary riding; a saddle-horse for the road. 
(Technically a half-bred horse with more 
bone and substance than a thorough-bred.) 
1798. 2. = HACKNEY 5. Now only U.S. 1704. 
13. The driver of a hackney carriage —1713. 
4. A common drudge; esp. a literary drudge; 
hence, a poor writer, a mere scribbler 1700, 
b. slang. A prostitute; a bawd 1730. +5. Any- 
thing that is hackneyed; a hackneyed 
sermon, book, quotation, etc. —1805. b. 
Applied to persons; as, a garrison hack 1876. 
6. Naut. A watch used, in taking observa- 
tions, to obviate the necessity of moving the 
standard chronometer. Also hack-, job- 
watch. 1851, 

1. a. Butcher’s hacks That ‘shambled’ to and 
fro Hoop. b. Covert-hack, a horse for riding to the 
Lu n to A Soret, as dist. Pom ino hunter. 4. 
pM ir coups mit 0 long was a 

. ani . 1. In aj tion or attrib., as 
h.-horse (= sense 1); ab. Sie: also A.-atlorney, 
Suec of Lett -stand, exo attrib. 

» a. Hackneyed; trite, commonplace, a 
hack speech, b. Ofa hired sort, as HACK-WORK. 

Hack (hæk), v. (OE. (tó)haccian cut in 
Pieces = OFris. (la)hakia, MLG., MDu., 


HACKERY 


QNHG. hacken (Du. hakken); WGme. deriy, 
of imit. base *xak-; cf. synon. OB, hadéan, 
OHG. hecken.) i 

I. Trans. senses. 1. To cut with heavy 
blows irregularly or at random; to notch; to 
mangle by jagged cuts. In earlier use chiefly, 
To chop up or into pieces, to chop off. 2,8, 
Of frost: To chap or crack the skin (dial.) 
1073. b. Football. To kick the shin of (an 
opponent) 1866. 3. Agric. Applied to various 
operations involving cutting and chopping 
1620. 4. To hoe or plough up (the soil) into 
ridges; to rake (hay) into rows (dial.) 1744, 
15. Mus. To break (a note) -1490. +6. fig. To 
mangle (words) in utterance, Also absol. 
1676. 

1. My Sword hackt like a Hand-saw SHAKS, 6, 
Let them keepe their limbs whole, and h, our 
English Suaks. 

H. Intr. senses. 
deal cutting blows 1 
chatter. Obs. exc. 
in speech; to stammer. 2 
14. To haggle —1613. 5. To cough with short, 
dry, oft-repeated cough 180 

5. Hacking cough, a short, dry, frequently re- 
peated h. 

Hack, v.* 1875. |f. Hack 9b,*) 1, trans, To 
place (bricks) in rows upon hacks. 2, 
Falconry. To keep (young hawks) ‘at hack’ 
or in a state of partial liberty 1883. 

Hack, v.* 1745. [f. HACK sb.*) 1, trans, To 
put to indiscriminate or promiscuous use; to 
make common by such treatment; to hack: 
ney. 2. To employ ns a literary hack 1813, 
3. a. trans. To employ (a horse) as a hack. b. 
intr. To ride on the road; dist. from. cross- 
country or military riding. 1867. 4. intr, To 
ride in a cab, U.S, 1879 

1, If ever tale was hackt about, Grown obsolete, 
1762. The sense of hack in Merry W. 11, 
52, "These knights will hack’, is doubtful. The 
history and chronology of the vb. are against the 
senses suggested in Johnson and Nares. 

Hack-, stem of Hack v.’ in Comb., in sense 


1. To make rough cuts, to 
. 2. C 


‘hacking, chopping Hence h.-saw, & 
saw used in metal-cutting; ete. 
Hackamore (hw:kimors). U.S. 1889. 


[perh. corruption of Sp. jaquima, formerly 
zaquima, halter.] A halter of horse-hair or 
raw hide having a nose-pivce fitted to serve 
as the head-plece of a bridle. 

Hackberry (hee-kberi), 1796. [Phonetio 
var. of HAGBERRY, q.v.] 1. = HAGBERRY. 2 
In N. America, the fruit of the tree Celtis 
occidentalis, Which resembles the bird-chemy 
in size; also the troe itself 1796. 

Hackbolt (hæ-kbo"lt). Also hagbolt, 1843. 
[Of unkn. origin.] The greater Shearwater, 
Puffinus major. 

THa-ckbush, ha:ábush. Also fhackbus. 
1484. [- Fr. haguebusche; see next] 
HACKBUT. 

Hackbut, hagbut (hæ-k-, hre-gbDt). Hon 
and Hist. 1541. [- Fr. haquebul(e, eu 
haquebusche (see prec.) — MDu. hakel 4 
hagebus (Du. haakbus), MLG. hacen al 
hake(n Hook + bus(se gun, fresa : 
BLUNDERBUSS), so called from the hoo ott 
cast on the gun as an attachment te 
HaRQUERBUS.] An early form of po 
fire-arm; — prec. 

THackbut i croc: see HARQUEBUS 2- --— 

Hackbutter, hagbutter (he kbotor n? A 
arch. and Hist. 1544. [f. prec. + a dé 
soldier armed with a hackbut; à ard 
busier. vars. Hackbutee-r, -ier. Hick V? 

Hacked (hiekt), ppl. a. ME. ff. J d 
+ -kp^] In the senses of the YD; SPEM on. 
Her., indented, with Es notches cur 
both sides, as a bend, ete. 10 199 

Hackee (hie-ki). 1860. [After the anime 
cry.) A species of ground [o ob Ne 
Striped Squirrel, or Chipmuc*, : 
America. aga 

Hacker (hw-kox) sb. 1451, (f. boi ^ 
-En'.] 1, One who hacks, in vari 
1581. 2. That which hacks; spec: Ai g tree 
tool for making an oblique incision Dew 
as à channel for the passage of 5aP« 
resin 1875. 

Hackery (hm-kori). 
Hindi chhakra two-wheeled fede 
cart for the transport of goods; 


HACKLE 


a lighter carriage (drawn sometimes by 
horses) for the conveyance of persons. 

Hackle (hw-k'D, sb. [OE. hacele, hecile 
cloak, mantle, corresp. (exc. in formative 
suffix) to OHG. hachul, MHG. hachel, ON. 
hokwH, Goth. hakuls.] t1. A cloak, outer 
garment; & chasuble -ME. 2. A covering of 
any kind, as a bird's plumage, a serpent’s 
skin, ete. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 3. The straw 
roofing of a beehive; the straw covering of 
the apex of a rick; the case of a Florence 
flask 1609. 

Hackle (he-k’l), sb. ME. [By-form of 
HATCHEL 5b.; cf. HECKLE sb.) 1. A comb for 
splitting and combing out the fibres of flax 
or hemp; = EHEOKLE, HATCHEL. 1485. 2. 
Local name of the stickleback 1655. 3. The 
long shining feathers on the neck of the 
domestic cock, peacock, pigeon, etc. ME. 4. 
Angling. An artificial fly, dressed with a 
hackle-feather, or something like this; a 
‘palmer’. Also h.-fly. 1676. 5, attrib. 1681. 
3. Phr. To show h., to be willing to fight (slang). 
With the hackles up, as in a cock when he is angry; 
said also of a dog on thé point of fighting, also 
transf. of a man. The 42nd [Ist Batt. Royal 
Highlanders]. .received the red h, as an honour- 
able distinction 1884, Hence hackles is sometimes 
put for hair, whiskers, etc. 

Hackle, v.1 1579. (dim, and frequent. of 
HACK Cf. HAGGIE v.) 1. trans. To cut 
roughly, hack, mangle by cutting. 12. intr. 
To make a hacking. NASHE. 

Hackle, v.* 1616. [f. HACKLE sb.' 1; ef. 
HEOKLE v.] (rans. To dress (flax or hemp) 
with a hackle; also fig. = HECKLE. Hence 
Ha'ckler, a flax-dresser, heckler. 

Hackle, v.' 1867. [f. HACKLE sb.* 3.] trans. 
To dress (a fly) with a hackle-feather. 

Hackly (hm-kli), a. 1796, [f. HACKLE v.* + 
-y'.] Rough or jagged, as though hacked; 
esp. of metals, eto.: Having the surface 
rough with short sharp points. 

Hackman. (he-kméen), 1850. U.S. |f. 
Hack sb, 2.] The driver of a hack or 
hackney-carriage; a cab-driver. 

Hackmatack (hw-kmatek). 1792. [Amer. 
Indian (cf. Abnaki akemantak).| The Ameri- 
can Larch or Tamarack (Larix americana). 
Also attrib, 

Hackney (he-kni), sb. (a.) ME. (In AFr. 
hakenei (Xiv), AL. hakeneius (xtt), prob. f. 
ME. /Iakenei Hackney in Middlesex, Skeat's 
view being that horses were raised on the 
pasture land there and taken to Smithfield 
market through Mare Street. Hence (O)Fr. 
haquenée.) 

A. sb. 1. A horse of middle size and quality, 
used for ordinary riding; now techn. = 
HACK sb. 1 b. 12. Often taken as, A horse 
kept for hire 1614. Also fig. t3. One who 
docs mean work for hire; a common drudge. 
Also fig. -1784. $4. A prostitute —1079. 5. A 
HAOKNEY-00ACH. 1004; 

1. He rode. .a strong h. for the road, to save his 
gallant warhorse SCOTT. 2. Hector of Troy 
was an h, to him DEKKER. 'ublic hacknies in 
the schooling trade COWPER, 
attrib, and Comb. 1. a. in apposition, as hackney 
horse = senses 1, 2. b. attrib. Of or pertaining to 
a hackney (horse), as A. hire, stable, stud, etc. € 
Plying for hire, as HACKNEY-CARRIAGE, -CHATR, 
COACH, ote, +2. a. in apposition, or as adj. Hire- 
ling (also fig.), as A. author, pen, tongue, ^ 
etc. b. atirib. or adj. Done by a hackney or for 


hire, as A. job, writing. tc, Prostitute, as h.- 
wench. 


1B. as adj. Worn out, like a hired horse, by 
indiscriminate use; trite, commonplace; 
hackneyed —1792. 

Hackney, v. Now rare exc. in ppl. a. 
HACKNEYED. 1577. [f. HACKNEY sb.] 1. trans: 
= HACK v. 3a. Also fig. 12. To convey in a 
hackney-carriage. COWPER. f3. fig. To drive 
hard; to post; to hurry. Also intr. (for refl.) 
~1798. t4. To let out for hire. Also infr. for 
pass. 51736. 5. To make common by indis- 
criminate everyday usage; to render vulgar, 
trite, or commonplace 1596; fto undo the 
freshness or delicacy of -1808. 6. To render 
habituated, practised, or experienced in. 
Often dyslogistic. 1751. 

3. How are thy Angels hackney'd up and down 
To visit man QUARLES. 5. So common hackney'd 
in the eyes of men SHAKS. 6. Persons a little 
hackneyed in the world LYTTON. 


1 
v. 
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Ha'ckney-ca'rriage. 1831. [f HACKNEY 
sb. + CARRIAGE.) Any vehicle standing or 
publicly plying for hire. 

Ha-ckney-chai-r, 1710, Formerly, a 
eons DEM now a bath chair or the like, 
plying publicly for hire. Hence Hackney- 
chairman. » 

Ha'ckney-coa:ch. 1610. [f. HACKNEY sb. 
+ CoacH.] A four-wheeled coach, drawn by 
two horses, and seated for six persons, kept 
for hire. Hence Ha:ckney-coa:chman. 

Hackneyed (hw-knid), ppl. a. 1749. [f. 
HACKNEY v. + -ED'.] fl. Hired; kept for 
hire —1818. 2. Made trite and common- 
place; stale 1749. 3, Experienced, occas., to 
disgust or weariness 1760. 

2. A h, expression HURD, objection BOSWRLL, 
subject 1887. 3. Hacknied statesmen D'ISRAELI. 

Hackney-man (hee-knimen). ME.  [f. 
HACKNEY sb, + MAN.] A man who keep: 
hacks or hackney-carriages for hire. 

Hackster. Obs. exc. dial. 1581. [f. HACK 
v. + -STER.] 1. lit. One who hacks; a cut- 
throat; a swashbuckler. 2. A prostitute 1504, 

Hackthorn (he-kpozn). 1803. [- Du. 
haakedorn, hook-thorn.]. A S. African thorny 
shrub (Acacia detinens), also termed * Wait- 
abit thorn’, 

Hack-work (hæ-kiwðık). 1851. [HACK 
8b.*] Work (esp. literary work) done by a 
hack or hired drudge, 

Hacqueton, hacton, vars. of HAQUETON, 
ACTON. 

Had, pa. t. and pple. of HAVE v. 

Hadder, obs. Sc. f. HEATHER. 

Haddie (hæ-di). 1816. A Se. dial. var. of 
haddo' = HADDOCK. 

Haddock (hæ-dğk). ME. [In AL. haddocus 
(xm); prob. — AFr. hadoc, var. of OFr. 
(A)adot, pl. hadoz, haddos, of unkn. origin, 
For the final cons, cf, Havoc.] A fish (Gadus 
æglefinus) allied to the cod, but smaller, 
abundant in the North Atlantic and the 
British seas, and much used for food. Also 
applied to allied fishes, as the Norway or 
Norwegian h., the Bergylt or Sea Perch; ete, 
Hence Ha'ddocker, a person or vessel 
employed in fishing for h. 

Hade (hé'd), sb. 1789. [Goes with next, 
from which it is app. derived.] Mining and 
Geol. The inclination of a mineral vein or 
fault from the vertical; the complement of 
the dip. Also called underlay or underlie, 
Hade (hid), v. 1681. [perh. a dial. form of 
head, retaining the older pronunce, of that 
word; et. tread, trade.) Mining, ete. intr. To 
incline or slope from the vertical, as a shaft, 
a vein, a fault. 

Hades (hé^diz) Also formerly Ades. 
1597. [7 Gr. Gdns (orig. alðns, or dións) of unkn. 
origin; in LXX and N.T. Greek used as tr. 
Heb. §’6l, the abode of departed spirits.) 
1. Gr. Myth. Oldest name of the god of the 
dead, also called Pluto; hence, the kingdom 
of Hades, the lower world, the abode of 
shades 1599. 2. In N.T. (R.V.): The state or 
abode of the dead, or of departed spirits 

r this life; = Heb. Sheol 1597. 
AD and Ades, and the dreaded name Of 
Demogorgon Mint, The enthroned Persephone 
in Hades TENNYSON. 2. Neither was he left in 
Hades, nor did his flesh see corruption R.V. 
Acts 2:31. 

{Hadj (hw-d3). 1704. (Arab. Ņājj pilgrim- 
age.] The greater pilgrimage to Mecca, 

jHadji, hajji (hm-dg. 1012. [- Pers, 
Turk. hájji, hajt pilgrim, f. bajj (pree.).) A 
title given to one who has made the greater 
pilgrimage (on 8th to 10th day of the 12th 
month) to Mecca (q.v.. b. An Oriental 
Christian who has visited the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem 1835. 

Hadrosaur (he-drosQj). 1877. [- mod.L. 
Hadrosaurus (name of the genus) f. Gr. 
áðpós thick, stout + oatpos (= oatpa) lizard.) 
A genus of gigantic fossil saurian reptiles 
found in N. America. 

Hecceity (heksi-Iti, hik-). 1047. [- med.L. 
haecceilas ‘thisness’ (Dun Scotus), f. L. hee, 
fem. of hic this + -itas -ITY; cf. quidditas 
Quipprry, seitas Serry.] — Scholastic Philos. 
The quality implied in the use of this, as this 
man; 'thisness', 'hereness and nowness'; 
individuality. 


H/EMATO- 


Hema repr. Gr. alua blood, 
sometimes improp, used for HLEMATO- or 
HLEMO-. For words in Aurma- seo HEMO-, 
The sp. he- in words from Gr. alua is favoured 
in U.S., but is rare in Gt. Britain, 

Heemad (hi-mid), sb. 1891, [f. Gr. alua 
blood + -4D, after monad, ete.) A blood- 
corpuscle. 

Hemal, hemal (hi-màl), a. 1839. [f. Gr. 
alua + -AL'] Anat, Of or belonging to the 
blood or blood-vaseular system; belonging 
to or situated on or towards that side or 
region of the body which contains the heart 
and great blood-vessels: opp. to neural; in 
the case of the Vertebrata and Tunicata, 
synonymous with ventral. 

Hæmal arch, Owen's term for the inferior arch 
of a typical vertebra. H. cavity, the cavity formed 
by a series of h. ar (constituted by the ribs, 
costal cartilages, and breast-bone), H. spine, the 
ventral element of a h. arch, 

Hemapophysis — (hímüpo:flsis). 1849, 
[mod.L.; see HaMo- and Apopiysis. (So 
called as situated towards the hwmal aspect 
of the body.)] Anat. Owen's term for that 
portion of the hæmal arch of a typical 
vertebra situated between the pleurapo- 
physis and the hiemal spine. Hence Hæ:ma- 
POBRES a. 

|Hematemesis —(himátemisis) 1800, 
[mod.L., f. HÆMATO- + Gr. (ie vomiting.) 
Path. Vomiting of blood. 

Hematic, hem- (himwe.tik). 1804, [= Gr. 
aluarixds, f. alua, aluar- blood; sce -10.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to blood; containing 
blood, sanguineous; acting upon the blood; 
of the colour of blood. 

B. sb. 1. A medicine that acts upon the 
blood 1854, 2, Hamatics: that branch of 
physiology or medicine which treats of the 
blood 1854. 

Hematin, hem- (hi-mütin, he-m-), 1819, 
If. Gr. alga, aluar- blood + -IN'.] Chem, 1. 
Earlier name of HAMATOXYLIN. 2. A bluish- 
black amorphous substance with metallic 
lustre, obtained from red blood-corpuscles, 
in which it exists as a constituent of hemo- 
globin 1845. Hence Heemati-nic a. of or ro- 
lating to h, (sense 2); sb, a medicine which 
increases the h. in the blood. He:mati- 
no-meter, an instrument for measuring the 


h. in the blood; Hse:matinome'tric a, ro- 


lating to such measurement, — |/Hae:mati- 
nu'ria, the passing of urine containing the 
colouring matter of the blood without the 
corpuscles (now called hemoglobinuria), 

Hematite, hem- (he«mátoit, him-), 1649. 
[- L. hematites = Gr. alparirns (8e. Aog 
stone); see -ITE' 2b. The commercial and 
economie sp, is hem-.| Mín. Native sesqui- 
oxide of iron (Fe,0,), a widely distributed 
iron ore, occurring in crystalline, massive, or 
granular forms; in colour, red, reddish- 
brown, or blackish with a red streak. Also 
attrib, 

Brown hematite: a brown or brownish yellow 
mineral, consisting of hydrated seaquioxide of 
iron; also called timonite, Hence Hæmati'tic a., 
also hem-, pertaining to, consigting of, or ro- 
sembling h. 

Hzemato-, hemato- (him 
à vowel Hæmat-, hemat-, 
comb. f. alua blood, See also H 
shorter forms. The spellin| 
chiefly U.S. 

hie*matochro:me [Gr. xpapa), 
matter developed In some Proto: 
stage of existence; haermatoct 
cold, frost] a., belonging to the 
cold-blooded Vertebrata; hæmaj 
tis, a cyst containing  bloo 
dynamics, -dynamo:meter (sei 
matoge [see GENESIS], thi 
blood; hee: ogenic a., relati 
genesis; also = next; humi 
originating in the blood; hiemat 
-dayos] a., feeding upon, or livinj 
hie*matophy:te Tar! durdv], a Vey 
inhabiting the blood; ||haermat 
rolnos}, the formation of blood 
matopoie-tic a.; ha matoscor 
spectroscope, an instrument for] 
tion of the quantity of oxyham 
blood; hiemato-scopy, a (spectr 
of examining the blood; harm: 
warm-blooded; hæmatotho'ra: 
into the pleural cavities; haer 
-zo-a) (Gr. ção), an animal paras} 


HJEMATOBLAST 
blood; hence he:matozo-an = prec,; hæ:- 
matozo-ic a., of or pertaining to a hematozoon. 


Hematoblast (hi-matobla:st) 1876. [f. 
H#®MAT0- + -BLAST.] a. Phys. Name given to 
certain yellowish or greenish dises, smaller 
than the ordinary blood-corpuscles, found in 
the blood of viviparous Vertebrata; also 
called blood-plates. b. Embryol. Name given. 
to cells of the mesoderm from which the 
first blood-corpuscles and  blood-vessels 
originate. Hence Hzematobla:stic a. 

He-mato-cry:stallin. 1863. [f. as prec. 
+ CRYSTALLIN.] a. The special form of CRYs- 
TALLIN or GLOBULIN found in the blood-cor- 
puscles. b. Hemoglobin when obtained in a 
crystalline condition, 

He:mato-glo-bulin. 1845. [for hematino- 
globulin, f. HÆMATIN + GLOBULIN, as being 
composed of the two.) Chem. The colouring 
matter of the red corpuscles of the blood; 
also called Hzematoglo:bin; now usu. 
shortened to HÆMOGLOBIN. 

Hematoid, hem- (hi-mitoid, he-m-), a. 
1840. [= Gr. aluaroedys; see HÆMATO-, 
-01D.] a. Resembling or containing blood. 
b. Consisting of hwmatoidin. 

Hematoi-din, hem-. 1855. [f. prec. + 
-IN'.] Chem. A yellow or yellowish-red crys- 
talline substance found in extravasated 
blood; by some identified with bilirubin. 

Hematoin (himütó"in). 1876. [Differen- 
tiated from hematin; see H®MATO-, -IN*.] 
Chem. A derivative of hemoglobin contain- 
ing no iron. 

Hematology  (himütoloódsi) 1811. [f. 
Hamato- + -L0GY.) That branch of animal 
physiology which relates to the blood. 

Hematometer, hem-  (himiite-mitea). 
1854. [See HmMATO- and -METER.] a. = 
luemodynamometer (see HA£M0-). b. An in- 
strument for numbering the  blood- 
corpuscles. 

Hematosin, hem- (he-m-, hi-miéitosin). 
1834. [- Fr. hématosine (Chevreul, 1814), 
irreg. f. Gr. aluaros, gen. of alua blood + 
CIN!.] = HUEMATIN 2. 

\\Hematosis (himitd™sis). 1696. (med. or 
mod.L. — Gr. alydrwows (Galen), f. aluarodv 
make into blood.] a. The formation of 
blood, esp. of blood-corpuscles; sanguífica- 
tion. b. Old name for hemorrhage. €. The 
oxygenation of the blood in the lungs. 

Hematoxylin, hem- (himáto:ksilin). 1874. 
[f. mod.Bot,L. hamatorylon, -um logwood (f. 
HJEMATO- + Gr. £Aov wood) + -IN'.] Chem. 
A crystalline substance (C,,H,,0,) obtained 
from logwood; colourless when pure, but 
affording fine red, blue, and purple dyes by 
the action of alkalis and oxygen. Hence 
Hematoxy'lic a. derived from h. 

liIHgematuria (himüátiü*rià). 1811.  [f. 

HLEMATO- + URIA.] Path. The presence of 
blood in the urine. Hence Hzematu-ric a. 

Heemic (hi-mik), a. 1857. [Arbitrary f. Gr. 
alua + -10; prop. HJEMaTIC.] Pertaining or 
relating to the blood, as hemic asthma. 

Hemin (hi-min). 1857. [f. Gr. alga + -IN*; 
cf. hematin.] Chem. A deep red crystalline 
substance obtained from blood, containing 
hematin and hydrochloric acid. 

Hemo-, hemo- (himo, hemo), bef. a 
vowel hzem-, hem- (him, hem), repr. Gr. 
aluo-, shortened f. aluato- HJEMATO-, comb. f. 
alua blood. 

hw-mochrome (erron. hama-) [Gr. xeóua] = 
HÆMOGLOBIN; hence hzesmochromo:meter, ‘an 
appena for calculating the amount of hiemo- 
globin in a liquid by comparison with a standard 
solution of normal colour’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.); hæ- 
moceele [Gr. «oos, xoa], the body-cavity of an 
arthropod or mollusc, analogous to the ceelome of 
a vertebrate; hæ:mocyto:meter (erron. hama-), 
an instrument for ascertaining the number of 
blood-corpuscles; hse:modromo'meter (also 
-dro:meter), -dro:mograph [Gr. -5pouos: see 
-METER, -GRAPH], instruments for measuring and 
registering the velocity of the blood-current; 
ha:modyna-mics [see DYNAMICS], ‘the science 
of the forces connected with the circulation of the 
blood’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.); ha:modynamo-meter 
(erron. hama-), an instrument for measuring the 

ressure of the blood; hæmoglo'bulin = 

J&MOGLOBIN; haemoly-tic [Gr. Avrixós] a., de- 
structive of the blood or of the blood-corpuscles; 
hze:mopatho-logy, the pathology of the blood: 
hwmopoie-tic (see H.EMATO-): hze-moscope, an 
apparatus for examining the blood; so hzemo-- 
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scopy (erron. hæma-), examination of the blood: 
see  H.EMATO-; hw:motacho-meter (erron. 
haema-) (Gr. ráxos; see -METER], an instrument for 
measuring the velocity of the blood-current; so 
hzemotacho:metry; hemotho-rax (see HÆ- 


MATO-). 
Hamocyanin, hemo-  (himo,soi-ünin). 
Also erron. hama-. 1845. [f. HJEMO- + 


CYANIN.] a. A blue colouring matter which 
has been found in human blood. b. A sub- 
stance containing copper, blue when oxi- 
dized and colourless when deoxidized, found 
normally in the blood of some invertebrates. 

Hemoglobin, hemo- (himogló*-bin). 1869. 
[Shortened f. H.£XATO-GLOBULIN.] Chem. The 
colouring matter of the red corpuscles of the 
blood, which serves to convey oxygen to the 
tissues in the circulation; it occurs in reduced 
form (reduced A.) in the blood of the veins, 
and, combined with oxygen (oryhamoglobin), 
in that of the arteries. Formerly called 
cruorin, hiematoglobulin, harmoglobulin, hæ- 
matoglobin. Hence |Hæ:moglobinæ'mia, 
Path. the presence of free h. in the fluid part 
of the blood. Hae:moglobini-ferous a. con- 
taining h. Ha:moglobino-meter, an in- 
strument for measuring the h. in blood; 
whence Ha:moglobino-metry. lHæ:mo- 
globinu-ria, Path. the presence of free h. in 
the urine; whence Ha:moglobinu-ric a. 
characterized by hemoglobinuria, 

Hemometer (himo:mitoi). 1872.  [f. 
H.&MO- + -METER] An instrument for 
measuring (a) the quantity of blood passing 
through a vessel in a given time; (b) the pres- 
sure of the blood (= Aarmodynamometer); or 
(c) the amount of hemoglobin in the blood 
(= hwmoglobinometer), 

tHemony (hi-móni). [f. Gr. alpa blood, 
after agrimony.) An imaginary plant having 
supernatural virtues. MILT, Comus 638. 

\Hzemophilia (himofi-lii, hemo-) Also 
hamo-phily (rare). 1854. [mod.L., f. Hmmo- 
+ Gr. da affection. Cf. G. hämophilie 
(1828).] Path. A tendency to bleeding, either 
spontaneously, or from very slight injuries; 
hemorrhagic diathesis. Hence Hæmo- 
phi-liac a. and sb. 

lHæmoptysis (himg-ptisis). 1646. [mod. 
L. hemoptysis, f. H£MOo- + Gr. mriog spit- 
ting.] Path. Spitting of blood; expectoration 
of blood, or of bloody mucus, etec., from the 
lungs or bronchi. Hence Hzemopty'sic, -al 
a. relating to or affected with h. 

Hemorrhage, hemo- (he-móréds). 1071. 
[Later form of HAEMORRHAGY.] An escape of 
blood due to rupture of a blood-vessel; 
bleeding, esp. when profuse or dangerous. 
Also fig. 

Hemorrhagic, hemo- (hemóre-dsik), a. 
1804. [— Gr. atyoppayixds; see HJEMORRHAGY, 
-10.] Belonging to, of the nature of, accom- 
panied with, or produced by hemorrhage. 

1Hz-morrhagy, hemo-. 1541. [In xvi 
emorogie, hemoragie — Fr. hémorr(h)agie, 
temorogie — L. hemorrhagia (Pliny) — Gr. 
aluoppeyía, f. aiuo- H&MO- + *rhag-, base of 

break, burst.  Superseded by 

HUEMORRHAGE.] = H&MORRHAGE. —1838. 

Hemorrhoid’, hemo- (he-méroid); usu. 
in pl. [Late ME. emeroudis (see EMERODS) — 
OFr. emeroyde, later hémorrhoides (xv1) — L. 
hemorrhoida — Gr. alpoppots, -t8- discharging 
blood, pl. -otes (sc. $ABes veins) bleeding 
piles, f. aluóppoos, f. aluo- HLEMO- + -poos 
flowing; assim. to L. form in xvi.) 1. pl. A 
disease characterized by tumours of the 
veins about the anus; = PILE 8b.*, q.v. Rarely 
sing. 12. pl. Hemorrhoidal veins —1541. 

fHzemorrhoid'. Also hzemorrhe, and in 

L. form hzemorrhois, -rhus. ME. [- L. 
hemorrhois, -id- (Pliny) kind of poisonous 
serpent — Gr. eiuoppoís; etym. as in prec.] A 
serpent whose bite was fabled to cause 
unstanchable bleeding —1774. 

Hemorrhoidal, hemo- (hemóroi-dàl), a. 
(sb.) 1541. [f. HLEMORRHOID! + -AL.] 1. Path. 
Of or pertaining to hemorrhoids 1651. 2. 
Anat. Applied to those arteries, veins, and 
nerves which are distributed to the rectum 
Er adjacent parts 1671. 3. sb. (in sense 2) 

Hsemostatic, hemo- (himoste-tik, hem-). 
Also erron. hema-, hema-. 1706. |f. 


HAG 


HLEMO- + Gr. crenads causing to stand still: 
see -10.] A. adj. Having the property of 

stopping hemorrhage; styptic 1854. B, sb, 
A styptic. 3 
Haf, obs. pa. t. of Heavy. 


Hafnium (hæ-fniðm). 1923. [mod.L,, f. 
Hafnia, L. name of Copenhagen (Da. 
Kjobenhavn, orig. Havn) Denmark; see 


-1UM.] Chem. A metallic clement: symbol Hf, 
atomic number 72. 

Haft (haft), sb.’ Also 
hafte, corresp. to MLG 
heft), OHG. hefti (G. hefi 
*xaftjam, f. *xaf- HRAVE 
esp. that of a cutting or pier 
as a dagger, knife, sickle, etc. 

The h. of a razor GoLDsM. Hilt and heft 
BROWNING, 

Haft, sb.* Sc. and n. dial. Also heft. 1785, 
[Goes with Harr v.*] 1. Fixed place of abode, 
2. Accustomed pasture-cround 1800. 

Haft, v.' Also heft, ME. [f. HAFT &b.!] 1, 
trans. To fit with, or fix in, a haft or handle. 
12. To drive in up to the haft 1583. 

tHaft, v.* 1519. [perh. repr. OE. *haftian, 
corresp. to OS. haflon, OHG. haflén (ct. 
MHG., G. haften intr.) remain fixed or fast.) 
intr, To use subtlety or deceit, to use shifts 
or dodges; to haggle, cavil; to hold off, hang 
back —1644, Hence tHacfter sb. a caviller, 
wrangler, haggler, dodger, 

Haft, v.* Sc. and n. dial. Also heft. 1725. 
[Goes with Hart sb.*; for the sense, cf. OE. 
heftan = OS. heftjan, OHG., G. heften, Goth, 
haftjan make fast.) 1. trans. To establish in 
a situation or place of residence; spec. to 
accustom (sheep, catile) to a pasturage. 
Also intr. for refl. . 2. transf, and fig. To 
set or plant firmly, fix, root, settle 1755. 

Hag (hig), s5.' [ME. hegge, hagge, perh. 
shortening of OE. ħæglesse, hegles fury, 
witch = MDu. haghetisse (Du. hecse), OHG. 
hagazissa (G. here), of unkn. origin.) 1, An 
evil spirit, dæmon, or infernal being, in 
female form; applied to the Greco-Latin 
Furies, Harpies, etc.; also to the Teut. 
‘fairies’ 1552. tb. Applied to ghosts, hob- 
goblins, and other terrors of the night 1634, 
2. A witch; sometimes an infernally wicked 
woman, Now assoc. w. 3, 1587. 3. An ugly, 
repulsive old woman; often with implication 
of viciousneas or maliciousness ME. Also fig. 
and ttransf. of aman. 4. fa. A kind of light 
said to appear at night on horses’ manes an 
men’s hair 1656. b. dial. A white mist usu: 
accompanying frost 1825. 5. A cyclostomous 
fish (Myzine glutinosa) allied to the lamprey, 
cel-like in form, and living pori upon 
other fishes. Also A.-fish. 1611. 

1 Noontide h. or esi grim Scorn, b. Blue 
meagre h., or stubborn unlaid ghost Md 
How now you secret, black, and midnight, ed 
SHAKS, 3. fig. The h. EE TOA 
1 . [Silenus] GOLDING. 1 
qoc sg eue throm 2); also -fish (see 6); 
hag's teeth, irregularities in a matting Ot Bel 
ing such as to spoil the uniformity; * ri 
FAIRY-RING. 

Hag, sb.* n. dial. 
closed field, pasture, rel. 
Haw sb.'] tl. A hedge. 
closure; a coppice or copse 1589. 
2. He led me ouer holts and h 
Hag, sb.* Sc. and n. dial. 
hogg cutting blow or vu TE si A 
cutting, hewing, or felling s . 
of a tree left after felling. Also haat 
1615. 3. A portion of a wood ee 
cutting; hence, a lot of felled wood 1 Mm 
3. Edward learned from her that the dar' felled 

" i e to be 
was simply a portion of oak copse- - 
- ON. 


heft. [OK. hæfi, 
hechte (Du, heckt, 
ON. hepti += Gme. 
‘t'.) A handle; 
"cing instrument, 
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that day SCOTT. Mer 

Hag, sb.' Sc. and m. dial. xd plow 
*haggw-, hogg gap, breach, orig. cu! a HEW 
whence Hac sb.*), f. *haggwa, vr chasm 
v. See Hac v.!] tl. A break, gap, =3 und 
(ina crag or cliff). ME. only. 2. ae pit of 


that has formerly been broken "PPP sam) 


break in a moss’, i.e. marsh | ree 
1002. 3. The vertical margin 0" stream 
cutting; the shelving margin © 


1893. T 
Hag, v. n. dial. ME. I- ON- MP igo 
prec., HEW v.] trans. = HACK V- 


absol. or intr. 


HAG 


Hag, v.* Obs. exc. dial. 1587. [In sense 1 
f. HAG sb.'; senses 2-3 may be of different 
origin.] 1. trans. To torment or terrify as a 
hag; to trouble as the nightmare —1700. 2. 
To urge; to egg on. Now dial. 1587. 3. To 
tire out, fag. Now dial. 1674. 

Hagarene (hegari-n). 1535. [- med.L. 
Agarenus, Hagarenus, t. (Vulg.) Agar, Hagar.] 
A reputed descendant of Hagar the concu- 
bine of Abraham and mother of Ishmael; an 
Arab, a Saracen. Also transf. 

Ha Bien rh? sons of fornication and wrath 

TIMAN. 

Hagberry (hæ-gberi). Also hack-, heck-, 
heg-berry. 1597. [Of Norse origin: Da. 
hægge-bær, Norw. hagge-bär, etc.) A northern 
name of the bird-cherry, Prunus Padus. 

Hag-boat. Rarely hag. 1700. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A kind of vessel formerly used both 
as a man-of-war, and in the timber and coal 
trade; latterly, ‘a clincher-built boat with 
covered foresheets and one mast with a 
trysail’ (Smyth). 

Hagbolt: see HACKBOLT. 

Hagbush, -but(t, obs. ff, HACKBUSH, 
HACKBUT. 

|Haggadah (hágü-di). Also Hagada(h, 
Agadah. 1856. [Rabbinical Heb.; = ‘tale’, 
esp. ‘edifying tale’, f, bibl. Heb. higgid de- 
clare, tell, expound something mysterious.) 
A legend, anecdote, parable, or the like, 
introduced in the Talmud to illustrate a point 
of the Law; hence, the legendary element of 
the Talmud, as dist. from the Halachah. 
Hence Hagga:dic a. of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of H. Hagga-dist, a writer of H. 
Haggadisstic a. 

Haggard (hw-güad), sb.! 1580. [repr. ON. 
heygaror, f. hey hay and garðr GARTH.) In 
Ireland and Isle of Man: A stackyard. 

Haggard (he-gaiad), sb.* 1507. [HAGGARD 
a. 1, used absol] 1. A wild (female) hawk 
caught when in her adult plumage. (With 
some, in 17-18th e. = peregrine falcon.) t2. 
fig. A wild and intractable person (at first, a 
female); one not to be captured —1680. 

2. Tam. Shr. tv. ii. 39. 

tHaggard, sb.* 1058. [f. HAG sb.* + -ARD.] 
A hag —1715. 

Haggard (he-gáid), a. 1507. [- (O)Fr. 
hagard, perh, t. Gmc. *ha3- hedge, bush (see 
Haa sb.*, Haw sb.*); see -ARD. Later infi. in 
sense by HAG sb.! (cf. HAGGARD sb."); cf. also 
HacGED 2.] 1. Of a hawk: Caught after 
having assumed the adult plumage; hence, 
wild, untamed. 12. transf. and fig. a. Wild, 
unreclaimed, untrained. b. ‘Froward, con- 
trarie, crosse, vnsociable' (Cotgr.) -1695. +3. 
In ragged plumage —1798. 14. Half-starved; 
gaunt, lean —1796. 5. Of a person: Wild- 
looking; in early use applied esp. to the wild 
expression of the eyes, afterwards to the ex- 
pression induced by privation, want of rest, 
anxiety, terror, or worry. Also transf. and 
Jig. 1697. b. Gaunt or scraggy-looking, from 


his 


eyes, and h. was his look DRYDEN. 
the power of rouge CARLYLE, Hence Ha'ggardly 
a. and adv. Ha-ggardness. 

Hagged (hmgd, hm-géd), a. Now dial. 
1004. [f. Hag v.* 1; with sense 2 cf. Hac- 
GARD ab.?, and prec.] 1. Bewitched ; also, hag- 
like, ? Obs. 1700, 2. Lean, gaunt; haggard; 
worn-out. 

Haggis (hw-gis. ME. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A dish consisting of the heart, lungs, and 
liver of a sheep, calf, etc. (or sometimes of 
the tripe and chitterlings), minced with suet 
and oatmeal, seasoned with salt, pepper, 
onions, etc., and boiled like a large sausage 
in the maw of the animal. (A popular 
English dish till 18th c., but now considered 
really. Scottish.) fat 

ntinous a ha, x With fa 
and blood CREPES i te 

Haggish (hw-gif) a. 1583. [f. Hae sb.' + 
“ISH',] Like, resembling, or of the nature of 
a hag. Hence Ha-ggish-ly adv., -ness. 

Haggle (hæ-g'l), v. 1583. [f. ON. *haggw-, 
hoggva (see HAG v.) + -LE.] 1. trans. To 
mangle with repeated irregular cuts; to cut 
clumsily; to hack, mangle, mutilate 1599; 
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‘intr, to hack 1768. 2. intr. To cavil, wrangle, 
dispute as to terms; esp. to make difficulties 
with h ling 1035. 3. (nir; To advan 
agg] . 3. intr. To advance 
e folke first. and Yorke 

Comes to him, IR gore he m ET Ac 
vi. 11. 2. There were two points on which he 
haggled Scorr, Hence Haggle sb, wrangling 
about terms, Ha-ggler, a bungler (now dial.); 
one who making ra: bargain also, a 
huckster, a CADGER. 

Hagio-, hagi, comb. ff. Gr. dyws holy, 
saintly; as in Ha:giarchy (Gr. dpxń), the rule 
or order of saints; etc. 

Hagiocracy (hegig-krasi). 1846. [f. Ha- 
GIO- + -CRACY,] A government or sovereignty 
of persons esteemed holy. 

|Hagiographa (hzgi,o-gráfà), sb. pl. 1583. 
[Late L. — Gr. dyéypada; see HAGIO-, -GRAPH.] 
The Greek name (lit. ‘sacred writings’) of 
the last of the three divisions of the Hebrew 
scriptures (called in Heb. A*tübim writings) 
comprising all the books not included under 
*the Law' and 'the Prophets'. (These are 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job; Canticles, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther; Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles) Hence Ha- 
gio-graphal a. of or pertaining to the H. 

Hagiographer (hmgi-grafor). 1656. [f. 
late L. hagiographus (Jerome) + -ER' 4; see 
-GRAPHER.] 1, A sacred writer; esp. one of the 
writers of the Hagiographa. 2. A writer of 
saints’ lives; a hagiologist 1849. So Hagio- 
fra:phic, -al a. of or pertaining to sacred 
writings or the sacred Scriptures; of or re- 
lating to the Hagiographa; pertaining to the 
writing of saints’ lives. Hagio-graphy, the 
writing of the lives of saints; also = Haaro- 
GRAPHA. 

Hagiolatry (h:gi,olütri). 1808. [f. HAaro- 
+ -LATRY.] The worship of saints. 

Hagiology (hrgi,olódsi). 1807. [f. HAGIO- 
+ -LOGY.] The literature that treats of the 
lives and legends of saints; also, of great 
men or heroes; a work on the lives and 
legends of the saints. Hence Hagiolo-gic, 
-al a. Hagio-logist, a writer of h.; one 
versed in h. 

Hagioscope (hm«gioskó*p) Also agio- 
Scope. 1839, [f. HAGIO- + -SCOPE.] A small 
opening, cut through a chancel arch or wall, 
to enable worshippers in an aisle or side 
chapel to see the elevation of the host; a 
squint; also, a kind of chancel window. 
Hence Hagiosco-pic a. 

Hag-ridden (he-girid’n), ppl. a. 1684. (f. 
Hac sb.' + RIDDEN ppl. a.) 1. Ridden by à 
hag; esp. afflicted by nightmare. 2. Op- 
pressed in mind 1702. So Ha-g-ride v. to 
ride as a hag. 

Hagseed: see HAG sb." 

Hagship (hw-gfip). 1004. 
-sHIP.] The personality of a hag; 
mock title. fai 

Haf-taper (he-gité!poa). 1548. ie first 
damit Bananli the second is TAPER sb." 
Ct. G. kerzenkraut ‘taperwort’, Du. forlse- 
cruyt ‘torchwort’.] A plant, the Groat 
Mullein (Verbascum thapsus), 

Hah, var. of Ha interj. and vb. 

Ha ha (hà hi-), interj. and sb.* OE. [See 
HA, AHA.) 

A. interj. The ordinary representation of 
laughter. 

B. sb. A loud or open laugh 1806. Hence 
Ha ha v. to utter ha ha in laughter, to laugh 
aloud. 

Ha-ha (haha), sb.* Also haw-haw. 1712. 
[- Fr. haha (xvn), usu, taken to be so named 
from the expression of surprise at meeting 
the obstacle; redupl. of Ha.) A boundary 
to a garden, pleasure-ground, or park, ot 
such a kind as not to interrupt the view 
from within, and not to be seen till closely 
approached; a sunk fence. Also attrib. 

Haidingerite (hai-dinorsit). 1827. [f. von 
Haidinger, Austrian mineralogist + -ITE' 
2 p.] Min. 1. A hydrated arsenate of cal- 
cium, occurring in minute white crystals. 
12. = BERTHIERITE —1868. 

Haiduck, obs. f. HEYDUOK. 

Haik, haick (haik, hoik). , 
ae 1713. [Moroccan Arab. há'ik.] 


Q* 


If. Hao sb.! + 
used as a 


Also thyke, 
An 


HAIN 


oblong piece of cloth which Arabs wrap 
soma. the head and body, as an outer gar- 
ment, 

Hail (hé'l), sb.^ (OE. hagol, hæġl, corresp, 
to OF ris. heil, O8., OHG. hagal (Du., G. hagel), 
ON. hagl :- Gmo. *has(a)laz, «am, rel. to Gr, 
xáxÀnt pebble.) 1. Tee (frozen raindrops) fall- 
ing in pellets or masses in a shower from the 
atmosphere. (In spring and summer usu. 
accompanying à thunderstorm.) 2. With a 
and pl. A shower or storm of hail. Now usu. 
only transf. or fig. 3. altrib., as hail-shower 
(OE. heglsciir), -storm, 

1. Down comes a deluge of sonorous h. THOMSON. 
e Al's. Well V, iii. 35. transf. A perfect h. of 
round-shot assailed us 1893, 

tHail, sb.* Chiefly north. ME. [~ ON. heill 
health, prosperity, good luck, rel. to OR, 
h@l; see HEAL sb.) Health, safety, welfare 


1549. 

Phr, To drink h., to drink wishing health, etc, to 
another. 

Hail, sb.* 1500. [A later subst. use of Har 
int., and noun of action f. Ham v.*] 1. An 
exclam. of ‘hail’; a (respectful) salutation. 
2. The act of hailing some one; a shout of 
welcome; a call to attract attention 1811. 

1. The Angel Haile Bestow'd, the holy salutation 
Mivr. 2. Phr. Within h.: within call; 80 out of h., 
beyond call, Orig. Na 

fHail, a. (ME. heil - ON. heill hale, sound, 
whole = OE. hal; seo HALE, WHOLE, WAS- 
SAIL] = HALE, WHOLE. Also fij. —1725. 

Phr. Hail be thou, eto., an exclam. of well- 
wishing or reverence. 

Hail (hé), v.' (f. Haim sb.’ Earlier ME. 
thaweli :- OE, hagalian = ON. hagla.] 1. 
intr. a, In it hails = hail falls, b. with sub- 
ject: To pour or send down hail ME. 2. 
trans, To pour, throw, or send down with 
force like hail in a storm 1570, 

2. He hail'd downe oathes that he was onely 
mine SHAKS. 

Hail (hé), v.* ME. [An early deriv. of 
Ham sb.' and int., which has superseded 
HAILSE v.] 1. trans. To salute with ‘hail’; to 
salute, greet; to welcome. 2. To call to (a 
ship, a person, etc.) from a distance, in order 
to attract attention. (Orig. and chiefly 
Naut.) 1563, 3, intr. or absol. To call out in 
order to attract attention, (Formerly with 
to; now only absol.) 1582. 

1. Such a Son as all Men hall'd me happy Mir. 
The restoration of the Stuarts had been hailed 
with delight MACAULAY, 2. To h, à cab (mod.). 3. 
Phr. T'o h. from: said of a vessel in reference to the 
port from which she has sailed; hence tranaf. of à. 
person, to come from, 

Hail (hé'l), interj. ME. [ellipt. use of 
Ham a, from phrases like hail be thou 
(xui-xv), wees hail (cf. Wassatt), eto.) An 
exclam, of greeting or salutation; now poet. 
and rhet., and usually implying respectful or > 
reverential salutation; = L. ave, salve. 

H, holy Light, ofspring of Heav'n first-born 
Mut. H. to thee, vilthe spirit SHELLEY, 

Hail-fellow, 1580, [The greeting ‘Hail, 
fellow!" (now obs. or arch.), used variously.] 

A, adj. On a most intimate footing; over 
familiar. So Hail fellow well met. 

All's hail-fellow, here SCOTT. 

B. adv. On most intimate terms 1670. 

tC. sb. The state or footing of intimate 
friends —1087. 

This Youth hail Fellow with me made COTTON, 

Hail Mary, phr. and sb. ME. 1. The 
angelic salutation (ef. Luke 1:28) = L. Ave 
Maria. 2. As a devotional recitation = 
AVR Many. ME. 

tHailse, v. ME. [- ON. heilsa to say hall 
(to a person); ef. HALSR v.!] trans, To greet, 
salute —1596. 

fHail-shot, 1485. (f. Ham sb.* + SHOT 
sb.) 1, Small shot which scatters like hall. 
Also fig. 1830, 2, The discharge of such shot. 
Also fig. -1090. 

Hailstone (hé'lstóvn). [f. Ham sb.! + 
STONE sb. OE. hagolstan.| A pellet of hail. 

Hailstorm, hail-storm. 1007. [f. HAIL 
sb. + STORM sb.) A violent fall or storm of 
hail. Also fig. 

Haily (hé^li), a. 1552. (f. HAIL sb.) + -Y*.] 
Consisting of or characterized by hail or 
hailstorms. 

Hain (hn) v, Now Sc. and dial, ME. 
[- ON. hegna to hedge, fence, protect i= 
Gme. *hag- fence, hedge.] 1. trans. To en- 
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close or protect with a fence or hedge; esp. 
to preserve (grass) from cattle. 2. To spare, 
zm Sc. Hale Also absol. te at m 

+ The uplands are usually * 'or u 
at Candlemas 1834, n s 

Hain't, haint, vulgar contr. of have not. 

Hair (hes), sb. (OE. hær, hér = OFris. hér, 
OS., OHG. hdr (Du., G. haar), ON. hdr :— 
Gmc. *xéram, of unkn. origin.) 1. One of the 
filaments that grow from the skin or in- 
tegument of animals, esp. of most mam- 
mals, of which they form the characteristic 
coat; applied also to similar-looking filamen- 
tous outgrowths from the body of insects and 
Other invertebrates, although these are 
generally of different structure. b. pl. Hairs 
^ collective sense 2. (Cf. L. erínes, Fr. les 
cheveux, ete.) Now obs. or arch. as in grey 
hairs. OE. 2. collect. The aggregate of hairs 
growing on the skin of an animal; also, hairs 
collectively, as used in manufactures, etc. 
OE. b. fig. 1594. 3. In plants: An outgrowth 
of the epidermis, consisting of an elongated 
cell, or a row of cells, usually soft and flexible 
like the hair of animals. In Bot. sometimes 
extended to prickles, spore-capsules, etc.: = 
TRICHOME. 4. transf. as in MAIDENHAIR, 
Venus’ hair, etc. 1551. b. A spring mechan- 
ism which is freed by the HAIR-TRIGGER, q.v. 
1804. 5. A jot or tittle; an iota; the slightest 
thing; the least degree ME. t6, Of one hair: 
of one colour and external quality; hence = 
sort; stamp, character ~1625. 7. A haircloth 
1485. 8, attrib., as h.-cell, ete. 1505. 

1. A sword. .hanging by a haire over his head 
1881. b. He rends his hairs in sacrifice to Jove 
Pore. 2. My h. is grey, but not with years 
BYRON. Le. Like a Comet. .That..from his 
horrid h. Shakes Pestilence and Warr MILT. 6. 
‘Two notable knaues, both of a haire GREENE, 

Phr. Against the h.: conti to the direction In 
which an animal's h. nati ly lies; against the 
grain, inclination, or sentiment. To a A.: to a 
nicety, with complete exactness. 4 A. of the dog 
that bit you, of the same dog (or ): see Doa sb, 
To split hairs: to make cavilling distinctions. To 
keep one's h. on (slang): to keep cool. To put up 
her hair: said of a girl when she passes into 
womanhood. Not fo turn a h.: lit. of à horse, not 
to show sweat by the roughening of his hair; fig. 
not to show any sign of being ruffled, or affected 
by exertion, 

"omb.: h.-ball, one of the masses of hair of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes found in the stomachs of 
um Goar olni Uu gres the moulding at. the 

ick of a "s figure-head ; -compasses, com- 

asses which tan be regulated to the breadth of a 

+; "drawn a., drawn out as fine as a hair; -eel, 
a kind of filiform worm inhabiting stagnant 
water; -follicle, the cylindrical depression in the 
skin from which a h. grows, extending through 
the corium to the subcutaneous connective tissue: 
-hygrometer, a hygrometer dej nding upon the 
expansion of hair when exposed to damp; -kiln, 
a hop-kiln covered with a haircloth on which the 
hops are Boys out to dry; =] 
lead used for spacing in printing; -lichen, an 


pencil, a 
ihe tikes Pol 
RITE; -sac = 


P: - [LLI 

Conese haarsalz), alunogen; -seal, 
D ie family anaa dise 
; “space, a ve in space in 

pring, the fine hair-like spring in a 
ich regulates the movement of the 
BAOENIEE, total, a nasie Li eg oe thy 

NITE; f-tail, a name of fishes o! family 
Trichiurida; -tail worm = hair-eel: < H 
trunk covered with skin retaining the h.; 1- weed, 
a conferva. 

Hair, v. 1802. [f. prec.] 1. trans, To free 
from hair; to depilate. 2. intr. ‘To produce 
or grow hair' (Cent. Dict.). 

Hairbell, -brain, etc.: see HanE-. 

Hairbreadth (hé*abredp). 1561. 1. The 
breadth or diameter of a hair; an infinitesi- 
mally small space or distance. 2. attrib. or as 
adj.: Very narrow or close, as h. difference, 
escape; hence, A. adventure 1604. 

2. Haire-breadth scapes i’ th’ imminent deadly 
breach SHaks. 


Hairbrush (hé-xbrvf). 1599. A toilet- 
brush for the hair. 
Haircloth (hé*aklop). 1500. [See HARE.) 


1. Cloth or fabric made of hair, used for 
tents, towels, shirts of penitents or ascetics: 
also in drying malt, hops, ete, Also 
2. An article made of this fabric 1548. 
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Hai-rdresser. 1771. One whose business 
is to dress and cut the hair. So Hairdress- 
ing, the business of a h. 

tHaire. [Two types: 1. ME. hére, heare, 
heere, heer; 2. ME. haire, through OFr. haire; 
both :- Frankish *hdrja = OHG. ħār(r)a. 
The form from French, which survived 
longest, is now merged in Harr sb. (sense 7).] 
Cloth made of hair, haircloth; esp. a hair 
shirt worn by penitents and ascetics; ex- 
tended later to sackcloth or the like —1601. 

Haired (hid), a. ME. |f. Ham sb. + 
-ED'] Having hair. Often with adj. pre- 
fixed, as black-haired, eto, 

He that hath not his Browes heyred is not 
seemely 1548. 

Hai-ren, a. Obs. exo, dial. (OE, A&ren, 
*héren = OHG. hárin; sec HAIR, -EN*.] Made 
or consisting of hair; hair-. 

More. .afflictive than his h, shirt JER. TAYLOR. 

Hai-r-grass. 1759. [After L. generic 
name Aira, with reference to the slender 
hair-like branches.) A name for grasses of 
the Linnwan genus Aira. 

Hairiness (hé*rinés) ME. [f. Hamy + 
7NESS.] The quality or state of being hairy; 
hirsuteness. 

fHair-lace. ME. (f. Ham sb. + LACE.] A 
string or tie for binding the hair; a fillet; 
also, a fillet in Archit, —1738. 

Hai-rless, a. 1552. [f. HAIR sb. + -LEss.) 
Destitute of hair. 

Hai-r-line. 1731. 1. A rope or line made of 
hair, 2. A very thin line, as the up-stroke 
of a written letter 1840, 3. Printing. Hair-line 
letter: A very thin-faced type, generally used 
for lettering of mounts 1888, 

Hair-lip, erron. f. HARE-LIP. 

Hai-rpin, hai-r-pin. 1818. A kind of pin 
used in dressing and fastening up the hair, 
etc. b. In full hairpin bend: A sharp bend 
in a road likened to a hairpin in form 1923, 

Hair-powder. 1663. A scented powder for 
the hair; now chiefly used by men-servants. 

Hair's-breadth, hair's breadth (hé*.iz- 
bredp). 1584. = HAIREREADTH. Also attrib, 
or as adj. b. Bot. The twelfth part of a line. 
LINDLEY. 

Hair-shirt. 1737. A shirt made of hair- 
cloth, worn by ascetics and penitents, (Cf. 

AIRE.) 


Hair-sieve (hé^a,si-v). ME. A sieve with 
the bottom made of hair finely woven; usu. 
for straining liquid, 

Hai-r-splitter. 1849, One who “splits 
hairs’, or makes minute or cavilling distinc- 
tions. So Hai-r-splitting vòl. sb. the split- 
ting of hairs; ppl. a. that splits hairs. 

Hair-streak. 1816. In full, hair-streak 
butterfly: A butterfly of the genus Thecla; 80 
called from the markings on the wings of 
some species. 

Hai-r-stroke. 1034. 1. A very fine line 
made in writing or drawing; esp. a fine up- 
Stroke in penmanship. 2. Printing. A 
CERIPH. 1875. 

Hai-r-trigger. 1830. A secondary trigger 
in a firearm, which acts by setting free a 
spring mechanism called the hair, and, being 
delicately adjusted, releases the main trigger 
by very slight pressure. Also attrib, Hence 
Hai-r-triggered a. having a hair-trigger. 

Hair-worm (hé'awóum). 1058. A nema- 
tode worm of the genus Gordius; spec. G. 
aquaticus. (Sometimes applied to the Guinea- 
worm, Dracunculus medinensis.) 

Hairy (hé*ri) a. ME. [f. Ham sb: + -¥*.) 
1. Having much hair; hirsute. Also transf. 

- Consisting of hair; hair-like (now rare); 
made of hair 1535. 3. Bot. Covered with short 
weak thin pubescence 1597. 

1. Esau my brother is an heeri man Wycur 
Gen. 27:11, transf. Comets or hairie starres Hot- 
LAND. 2. The h. gown and mossy cell MILT. 
Comb.: h.-back, a fish of the family Trichono- 

; h.-crown, -head, species of Merganser. 

Hait, heit (het), interj. ME. [Cf. G. hott 
EO right!] A word of encouragement or 
Command given to horses to urge them 
forward. 


Hake (hë'k), s5. ME. [perh. for *hakefish, 
f. (dial.) hake hook (- ON. haki; see con: 
cf. Norw. hakefisk applied to fishes having a 
hooked under-jaw, and OE. hacod pike.] A 
gadoid fish, Merlucius vulgaris, resembling 
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the cod. Applied also to the genug Mertu- 
cius, and to other gadoid fish, esp, to 

of the genus Phycis found on the Coast of N, 
America, and to the New Zealand Lotella 
rhacinus. Also attrib. 

Hake, haik, sb.* 1765. [poss, f, the base 
hak- of HATCH sb.* and Heck, if not merely a 
dial. var. of the latter; cf. Hack b LA 
wooden frame suspended from the roof for 
drying cheeses, etc.; a wooden Írame for 
holding plates. Sc. 2. = Hack 8b.* 3, 1840, 
3. = HECK. 1803. 

Also hack(e, hag(g, haque, 
. [app. an abbrev, of haquebut, hagbul.] 
A short 16th c. fire-arm —1656. 

Hake, haik (hé'k), v. Se. and n. dial, 1450, 
(Cf. Du. haken to long, to hanker.) 1, intr, 
“To go about idly from place to place’, 2, To 
go, advance; ‘to tramp, trudge, or wend 
one’s way" (Jam.) 1450. 3, trans. To "urge, to 


pester 1855. 
Hakeem, hakim (hikém). Oriental. 
1038, [Arab. hakim wise, learned, philogo- 


pher, physician.] A physician or doctor, in 
Moslem countries and in India. 

Hakim (hà-kim). Oriental. 1615, [Arab. 
hakim governor.) A judge, ruler, or governor 


in Moslem countries and in India, 
\Halachah, halakah  (hülkü) 1856. 
{Aramaic A*lakah law.) A legal decision 


regarding a matter or case for which there 
is no direct enactment in the Mosaic law, de- 
duced by analogy, nnd included as a binding 
precept in the Mishna. Hence Hala:chist, 
one who deduces Inws from the Bible, 

Hala‘leor. E. Indies. Also thalichore. 
1002, (Hind. haldl-kor, Arab, and Pers.] 
One of the lowest and vilest class in India, 
eto., to whom everything is lawful food. 

He is wholly driven from all honest society.. He 
becomes an Halichore BURKE. 

Halation (hàlé^fon). 1859. [irreg. f. HALO 
+ -ATION.] Photogr. The term for the spread- 
ing of light beyond its proper boundary in 
the negative image upon the plate, produc- 
ing local fog around the high lights, ete, 

Halberd, halbert (hn-Iboad, -oat), sb. 1495. 
l= Fr. hallebarde, telabarde = Yt. alabarda = 
MHG. Aelnbarde (G. hellebarde), f. helm 
handle, Het sb.* + barde, barte hatchet, 
rel. to bart beard (cf. ON. skeggja none 
lit, ‘the bearded’, f. skegg beard).] 1. 3 
military weapon; a kind of combination or 
spear and battle-axe, consisting of a sharp 
edged blade ending in a point, and a spear: 
head, mounted on a handle five to iod 
feet long. t2. (ransf. A soldier armed wil 

ort —1603. À 
oed halberd-headed, -shaped, Wenn 
(of leaves) shaped like the axe of a : 
weed, the W. Indian shrub. erin: a e. 

Halberdier (hmlboadi-a). 1048. [o FE 
hallebardier; see prec., -18R.] A soldier armed 
with a halberd; spec. a member of cel ot 
civic guards carrying a halberd as a badge 
office. So Ha-Iberdman. von eee 
Halcyon (he-lsion, he-Jfion). ^ 
aleyon, icyon — Gr. ` dod peed 
(daxvay by assoc. by sao sea and 

iving), rel. to L. alcedo. 
P ab. 17 A bind anciently fabled to bo 
about the time of the winter noisier a 
floating on the sca, and to charm 
and waves so that the sea was then be 4 
calm; usu. identified with à bigest bird. 
fisher, hence a poetic name e the Aus- 


Also fig. b. In Zool. a kingfishei o gub- 
tralasian genus Halcyon, or O! i dU 


family Halcyonine 1772. 12. Calm, @ 


K days —1797. When 
"n "There tame the he whom the sea one ONE: 
she her nest upon the water lays "n 
var. t}Ha-Icydon. T 

B. attrib. or adj. 1. Of, or pe yo 
halcyon or kingfisher 1601. 2. gm 
peaceful, undisturbed. (Usu. 3 
days.) 1578. dp d. 

"s ‘Shr, Halcyon days (Gr. ddxvovides WHC og 


va) fo 
aleyonei di cyonides, alcedonia]: fo occult 
Ee em etii anciently believed t rood- 
about the winter solstice when the h- 


ing. 
ente fHalcyonian a. = B. 


Halcyonic, -ite, -oid, vare. 
ete. 


of ALcYONIO 
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Ha‘Icyonine, a. [See Hatoyon, CINE] 
Ornilh. Of or pertaining to the sub-family of 
kingfishers (Halcyoninz) of which the genus 
Halcyon is the type. 

jHale, sb.' ME. [A parallel form to HEAL 
sb., ME. hele, and HAIL sb.', conformed in 
vowel to the adj., OE. AdL] = Ham 8b.*, 
HEAL 8b. —1795, 

tHale, sb.* ME. [- (O)Fr. halle covered 
market-place — Frankish *halla = OS. halla, 

OE. heall; see HALL.] A place roofed over, 
but usually open at the sides; a pavilion; a 
tent; a booth, etc. —1606. 

Hale (hé'l), sb.* Now rare or Obs. 1470. (f. 
HALE v.' See also HAUL sb.) In hoise and 
h., h. and how, exclams. of sailors in hauling; 
also, the act of haling or hauling, 

Hale (hé'l), a. (adv.) [The n. dial. repr. of 
OE. hal, which became in s. and midl. dial. 
hól, hool, hole, WHOLE.) 

I. 1. Free from injury; safe, sound. Now 
only Sc. and n. dial. 2. Free from disease, 
well; ‘whole’. Now Se. and n. dial. OE. 3. 
Free from infirmity; sound, vigorous. (The 
current literary sense; usu. of old persons.) 
1734, 

3. Finding my old friend. ,so h. at 88-4 JARVIS. 

IL = WHOL, in its current senses ME. 

Hale (hé), v.! ME. [m (O)Fr. haler = ON. 
hala = OS. halon, OHG. halon, holon (Du. 
halen, G. holen fetch); ct. OE. geholian 
acquiro.] 1. trans. To draw or pull. fa. = 
DRAW v. in various senses 1842, b. Now repl. 
by Haut. ME. 2. fig. ME. tb. To harry, 
molest —1041. 3, absol. or intr. To pull, tug 
ME. 14. intr. To move along as if drawn or 
pulled; to move with force; spec. of a ship, 
to proceed before the wind with sails set, to 
sail, Also fig. —1727. b. To flow, run down in 
a stream. Obs. exc. Sc. and n. dial. (Later, 
written hail.) ME. 

1. a. The rope that haled the buckets from the 
Well TENNYSON. b. As one hal'd to 
JER. TAYLOR. 2. Texis..haled to thelr pi 
by force of wit HOBBES. b. To let them still b. 
and worrey us with their band-dogs MILT. 

tHale, v.* ME. [Either f. HALE a., or a var, 
of HEAL v. assim. to HALE a.) trans. To 
make hale or whole; to heal —1530. 

lHalesia (hé'li-sit). 1760. [f. Stephen 
Hales, an English botanist (1677-1761) + 
"A*] Bot. A genus of plants (N.O. Styra- 
cew), containing the Snowdrop or Silver-bell 
tree of southern U.S., Halesia tetraptera, and 
other species, 

Half (hat), sb. Pl. halves (hàvz); thalfs. 
(OK. healf fem. = OFris. halve, OS. halba, 
OHG. ħalba, ON. hálfa, Goth. halba side, 
ur Tho oldest sense in all the languages is 
‘side’.| 

I. t1. Side; one of the (two) sides; the right 
or left side (of any one); the direction indi- 
cated by the side or hand —1532. 12. fig. One 
of the opposite sides in a conflict, sexes in 
descent, ete. -1563. tb: Side, part (as of one 
of the parties to a transaction) -1526. 

1. On this halfe the fest of Ester 1495. 2. He 
Was, in hys moder alf, Seynt Edwardes broper 
R. GLOUO. b. It shal not lakke, certeyn, on m; 
halve CHAvOER. Phr. tOn God's h.: in God's 
name, for God's sake, 

II. 1. One of two opposite, corresponding, 
?r equal parts into which a thing is or may 
be divided OE. 2. More vaguely: One of two 
(tor more) divisions more or less approach- 
ing equality; esp. with comparatives ME. 
13. One of two partners or co-sharers 1596. 
4. In various ellipt. uses of HALF a., some sb. 
being omitted (colloq.). See quots. 1059. 

1, The two Sides, or Halves of the Float 1717. 


etter half, a wife (or thusband). 3. Tam. Shr. V. 
- Phr. To go halves. 4. a. = Half-year, or 

jlerm. It. has. stopped the boats for this h. 

i = Half-boot; There's two pair of halves 

i the commercial DICKENS. €. = Half-pint, 

Half-gill of spirits; Two halves of ale and a cigar 

891. d. = Halfback (at Football). e. = Half- 
ete, 


mile (race); 
Phrases. To (the) halves (now U.S.) = so as to 
in the profits (in letting or 


pave a half-share 
iring a house, a piece of land, etc.). By halves: 

the extent of a h. only; half-heartedly; im- 
perfectly. By h.: by a great deal. To go halves 
(cf. IT. 3): to share equally (with a person). To 
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halves: to 
te Potts claim a half-share in what is found 


Comb, ^, j. 
ae ee, AS h.-share. b. quasi-adv,, as 
half (healf) = O¥ris., 


HALF-BRED 


as goon as it rises from the ground. Also half- 
NT signifies that, 
and corners of the 


OS. (Du) hath (ORG 

p ^ (0)HG. halb, ON. ir, Goth, 
halbs :- Gmo. *xalbaz.] 1. erbe c half or 
moiety (see quots.). 2. 
breadth) of. Now rare or Obs. 1481. 3. Asa of 
measure of degree: Attaining only half-way 
to completeness; 


mieylindrica? (vault 


half-crown 


e.g. 
Sixpences; seo HaLr-). 2. Within h. Pistol 
hot 1681, 3. Ah, 

Of the Indulgences Maion, known by thename baga? hemisphere; -course (Mining), halt on the 

Phr. 1OE. pridda healf, ME. thridde half or hay gel amd ha 
wam EE Se IAM t Ms the projection of the bit being on the alde tos 
halb, etc. a b 

Half, v. Obs. and dial. f. HALVE v. (q.v); 
also mod. collog. in sense To ‘be half’, go 
halves. 

Half (haf), adv. (OE. half, healf, in com- 
Position; written separate or hyphened, with 
no difference of sense; see HALF- L] 1. To for woodcuts; -press, the work done by one man 
the extent of half. Hence loosely: In part, at a printing-press: -principal (Carpentry), ‘a 
partially; in some degree. 2, Used correla- rafter which does not extend to the crown of the 
Hvely: Half, half. OE. 3. Idiomatic uses, Tool (Knight); relief = demirele? (seo Dua); 

br a mi or As H 
in Th half may DAS. been orig. the adj. [Shade (Painting), a shade of half the extreme 
9r dg nos) um RAN 19007 Yn hee depth; -sheet (Printing), the off-cut portion of a. 


duodecimo (Knight); -space = HALF-PAOE 2; 
halfe ruin’d cell 1615. The lily was not h. so fair «stitch, a loose eh stitch in braid work or 
ADDISON. 2. He was h. man and h. beste GOWER. — pillow-lace making (Caulfield); -storey, an upper 
3. ino Post (or after) one or one o'clock, etc. storey half the height of which is in the walls and. 
half an hour past the time named. Half (Naut.) half in the roof; -stuff (Paper-making), partly 
= half a point (i.e. 58^) from the first towards the prepared pulp; ing plough, a plough in 
second of two points (of the compass) mentioned. which the mould-board is à fixture; -text, a size 
Half four (in soundings) = 43 fathoms, r large 


in one kind, as practised in the R.C, Ch.; t-com- 


fourth wheel pinion is carried in a cock so as to 
allow the use of a larger balance; -plate paper, 
machine-made paper of fine and soft quality use 


of hand-writing half the size of ‘text’ oi 


Phr. Not half: a long way from the due amount; hand; -throw, -travel, half the full movement 
in mod. slang and . use = notatallas'nol ofa piston, valve, etc.; -tint, in a monochrome, 
half bad’, all gradations between white and black; «title, 


Half- in comb. [OE. half-, healf- was regu- ie por title PB pooks (tonos (aw) a jury 
i " of which one were foreigners, formerly 
xs MUT MES CRDI. slowed to s foreigner riod on me teal T 


substitute for the original sdmi-, OE. sam-, trae semicircular ef ergata at 
= L. semi-, Gr. hus, Skr. sdmi-, ete.) h. wave, one-half of a complete wave of elec- 
I. In advb. relation, 1. With adjs. and pa. tricity, light, or sound; chiefly attrib,; h.- world, 


pples. The two elements are often written 
separately when the adj. is in the predicate; 
when it is attributive the hyphen is regu- 
larly used as implying a feeling of closer 
unity of notion in the compound attribute, 
as in h.-thought-out recollections OE. 2. With 
adys., as h-angrily, -questioningly, ete. 1700. 
3. With vbs., as h.-murder, etc. 1074. 


hemisphere; the demi-monde. 

alla (hw-Jfi), Also alfa, alpha, halfeh, 
etc, 1857. [- Arab, halfa’, halfa.) The N, 
African name of Esparto (Stipa tenacissima) 
used in paper-making, eto. 

Half-and-half, phrase. 1715, 1, A mixture 
of ale and porter, or the like 1756, 2. Some- 
thing that is half one thing and half another, 
or half this and half that 1814. Also attrib, or 
adj. 3. as adv. In two equal parts; half. .and 
half not 1818. 4, Half-intoxicated 1715. 

Ha'f-ape. 1883, A lemur, 

Half-baked (hi-f,bé'kt), a. 1021, 1. Tit, 
See HALF adv, and BAKE v.; hence, under- 
done, not earnest; raw; incomplete, rude, 2. 
Silly, half-witted (dial.) 1855. 

Ha'f-bapti'ze, v. 1836. To baptize pri- 
vately or without full rites, as a child in 
danger of death. 

Haf-beak. 1880. A fish of the genus 
Hemirhamphus, having the lower jaw long 
and ensiform, and the upper short. 

Ha'f-bisnding. 1804. (Cf. HALF-BOUND.] 
A style of binding of books In which the back 
and corners are of leather, the sides being of 
cloth or paper. 

Ha'f-blood. 1553. 1. The relation bo- 
tween persons having only one parent in 
common. 2. A person or group of persons 
related in this way 1848. 3. A half-breed 
1826. 

1. What, is a brother by 
FULLER. Hence Half-bl 


II. In attrib. relation to a sb. The number 
of these has latterly become enormous, esp. 
through the practice of hyphening an adj. 
and sb. when these have a special or in- 


dividualized application. 
a. In names of Coins, Weights, Mera. 


"turn, 
divisions; 


HALF-MOON. f. Naut, and 
Shipbuilding: »-beam, a short beam introduced 
to sup) the deck where there is no framing; 


the half bloud no kinne 
looded a, born of dif- 


-breadth staff, a rod having marked upon it h f 
each. the ship; t-wind, a ferent races, 
Er s. In Perg terion oe. an  Ha'f-boot. 1787. [HaLr- IL] A boot 
imperfect cadence; -demisemiquaver; -rest reaching half-way to the knee, or well above 
(U.S., a minim rest; -shift, a position of the the ankle. 
Ha'f-bound, ppl. a. 1775. Of a book: 


id in violin playing; it lies between the o] 
position and the first shift. Cf. DEMI-. Also 
eer -TONE. h. Applied to a stuff which is 
half of inferior material, as h.-silk, -yarn, etc, i. 
In Games, h.-back (Football), a position imme- 
diately behind the ‘forwards’; a player in this 

tion; -ball (Billiards), a contact in which the 

of one ball is covered by half of the other; 
hit (Cricket), a mistimed hit that sends the ball 
into (re air; -volley (Cricket, F« , etc.), a 
ball which pitches so that it can be hit or kicked 


Having a leather back and corners, with 
cloth or paper sides; cf. HALF-BINDING. 
Ha'lf-bred, a. (sb.) 1701. [See BREED v., 
BRED ppl. a.) 1. Of mixed breed; mongrel. 
Also fig. +2. Imperfectly acquainted with the 
rules of good-breeding; under-bred. ATTER- 
BURY. 3. sb. A half-bred horse, pigeon, ete. 
1856. 


HALF-BREED 


Half-breed (hi-f\brid), 1791, [See BREED 
sb, and cf. HaLr-cASTE.] 1, One who is 
sprung from parentes of two races; esp. in 
U.S., the offspring of whites or Negroes and 
American Indians. 2, attrib., as half-breed 


boys 1837. 
Half-brother. ME. (prob. — ON. Adif- 
bróðir.) A brother by one parent only. 


Ha'lf-cap. 1007, [See Car v.* sense 5.) A 
half-courteous salute, shown by a alight 
movement only of the cap. 

With certaine halfe-caps, and cold mouing nods, 
"They froze me into Silence SHAKS. 

Half-caste. Also half-cast. 1789, tl. A 
mixed caste; n race sprung from the union of 
two castes or races. WELLESLEY. 2, A half- 
breed; exp., in India, one born or descended 
from a European father and native mother 
1780, 3, attrib, (from 1), as, a Aalf-caste 
merchant 1793, 

Half-cheek. 1558. fl. A face in profile. 2. 
Naut.: sec CHEEK sb, IT, 5, 1860, 

1. 5, Georges halfe-cheeke in a brooch SHAKS, 

Half-cock, sb. 1701. [See Cock sb." ITI. 2.] 
fl. Part of a watch; cf. Cock sb. 2. Of a 
fire-arm: The position of the cock or hammer 
when raised only half-way and held by the 
catch, from which it cannot be moved by 
pulling the trigger 1745. Hence 7'0 go off (at) 
half-cock, to go off prematurely, to speak or 
act without due forethought or preparation, 
and thereby to fail. So Half-cock v. trans, 
to put (a gun) at half-cock. 

Half-cousin. 1871, The child of one's 
father’s or mother's cousin; a second cousin. 
Occns, applied to the child of one’s own 
cousin, or to the cousin of one’s father or 
mother. 

Half-crown, 1542. A coin of Great 
Britain, of the value of two shillings and 
sixpence; sometimes used for Half a crown, 
the equivalent sum, 

Half-dead, a. OK. [See Harr adv.) In 
a state in which death seems as likely as 
recovery. 

Haf-deck. 1020. [See Deck sb.) 1. lit, A 
deck covering half the length of a ship or 
boat, fore and aft. spec, a. In old ships of 
war: A deck extending from the mainmast 
aftward, situated between the then smaller 
'quarter-deck' and the upper or main deck. 
"These two were later reduced to one, and 
called *quarter-deck', fb. In colliers: A 
deck under the main deck, containing berths, 
ete, for the crew. €. In merchantmen: Ac- 
commodation for cadets and apprentices. 
1626, 2. U.S. local. The Slipper-limpet, 
Crepidula fornicata, which hos an under half- 
hell (Cent, Dict). Hence HaIf-decked a. 
that is about half covered in or decked, 
Half-de-cker, a half-decked boat. 

Half-dime, 1700. A U.S. coin, value 5 
conta, orig. of silver, but now of copper and 
nickel; pop. called a nickel. 

Ha:f-dodlar. 1780, A silver coin of the 
U.8. and other countries, equal to 50 cents. 

Half-dozen, half a dozen. ME. The half 
of à dozen; six (or about six). See DOZEN. 

Half-eagle. 1524. A gold coin of the U.S., 
value 5 dollars. 

Half-ebb. ME. The state or time of the 
tide when its reflux is half completed. 

tHalfen, a. [pseudo-arch., perh. taken 
from next.] Half. SPENSER. 

Halfendeal, ha-dven-. Obs. exe. dial. 
10K. pone healfan d@l, accus, case of se 
healfa dé, the half part, mechanically 
retained after the sense of inflexion was lost.] 

A. sb. * Halt part”; a half, a moiety. 

1B. adj. Half -ME. 

1C. ade, Half, by half -1590. 

Halfer: scc HALVER. 

Half-face, sb. 1542. f. Half of a face; a 
profile. Also attrib. 2. Mil. The action or 
position of facing half-way to the right or 
left, i.c. at an angle of 45 degrees 1833. So 
Hi ice v. (Mil), intr. to make a half-face, 

Ha‘If-faced, a. 1592. [f. prec. sb.  -kb*.] 
1. Presenting a balf-face or profile. Of a 
coin: Having a profile stamped upon it; 
hence, of persons, having a thin, pinched face 
1505. So Aalf-faced groat, applied contemp- 
tuously to a thin-faced man (John 1. i. 94). 2. 
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With only half of the face visible 1593. 3. 
Half-and-half, incomplete 1592. 
Havlf-fish, 1677. A half-grown salmon, 
usually about twenty or twenty-two inches. 
alf-flood. ME. The state or time of the 
flowing tide half-way between low and high 


water, 
Ha:lf-gui'nea. 1696. An English gold coin 
worth (in 19th c.) 108. 6d., coined from 


Charles If to 1813. 
Half-intelligent; 


Ha'f-headed, a. 
stupid. 

Ha'lf-hearted, a. 1611. Not having one's 
whole heart in a matter; wanting in courage, 
earnestness, or zeal. fb. Illiberal, ungener- 
ous, unkind (Webster, citing Ben Jonson) 
1804. Hence Half-hea-rted-ly adv., -ness. 

Half-hitch. 1769. (See HrTCH sb.) Naut. A 
hitch formed by passing the end of a rope 
round its standing part, and then through 
the bight; the simplest form of hitch. 

Half-ho-liday. Also t-holyday. 1552. f1. 
A day which is considered only half a holy 
day; a saint’s day or holy day other than 
Sunday —1631. 2. ta. The half of a holy day 
(used for recreation), b. The (latter) half of a 
working day, given up to recreation. c. A 
day of which the latter half is taken as a 
holiday, 1631, 

tHa'lf-horse, 1588. A centaur —1621, 

Half-hour, ME. The half of an hour; 
thirty minutes. Also b. Half an hour (not 
used with a defining word) ME. Hence Half- 
hou'rly adj. occurring every half-hour; 
lasting half an hour; adv. every half-hour. 

Half-impe-rial, sb. 1839. 1. A gold coin 
of Russia valued orig. at 5 and later at 74 
silver roubles, 2, A size of mill-board 1858. 

Half-island, half-isle. Obs. or arch. 1600, 
A peninsula. 

a-f-length. 1699. A portrait of half the 
full length. Also attrib, or adj. 

Half-light. 1625. A light of half the full 
intensity; a dim, imperfect light. Also fig. 
At half lights: vaguely, dimly. 

Half-mast. 1027. The half of a mast, half 
the height of a mast; in at half-mast, half- 
mast (high); said esp. of the position of a 
flag lowered to half the height of the staff as 
a mark of respect for the dead, Hence Half- 
mast v, trans. to hang half-mast high. 

Half-measure, 1708. [See HaLy a.) A 
mensure, plan, effort, ote., wanting in thor- 
onghness or energy; procedure marked by 
compromise, 

Half-minute, 1084, [See Harr a.) The 
half of a minute; thirty seconds; also Half a 
minute. b. alfrib. and Comb., as half. 
minute gun; half-minute glass (Nauf.), a 
sand-glass which marks the time for the 
running out of the log-line. 

Half-moon, sb. 1530. 1. The moon, when 
only half its disc appears illuminated; 
loosely, n erescent. Also transf. of things in 
the shape of a half-moon or crescent. 2. 
Fortif. = DEWILUNK 2. 1642. 13, A cuckold 
(in allusion to his horns). SHIRLEY., 4. Mining, 
Beaffolding filling up one half the sectional 
area of a pit-shaff, on which repairs are done 
(Gresley). 5. attrib. Shaped like a half- 
moon, ns half-moon battery, ctc.; half-moon 
knife, a double-handed knife used by the 
dresser of skins for parchment (Knight). 

1. franaf. And cuta me from the best of all my 
Land, A huge halfe-Moone, a monstrous Cantie 
out SHAKS. Hence Half-moon v, trana, to sur- 
round like a half-moon; intr. to move in a half- 
moon formation. 

Half-mouw-rning. 1520. 1. The second 
stage or period of mourning, after full 
mourning. b. Attire in which black is re- 
lieved or replaced by white, or by such 
colours as grey, lavender, or purple. 2. The 
Marbled White Butterfly; also called half- 
mourner 1832. 

Half-nephew. 1524. The son of one's 
half-brother or -sister. 

Halfness (hi-fnés). 1530. [f. Hau a. + 
7NENS.] The condition or quality of being 
half or incomplete, or of being half one thing 
and half another. 

Ae H., such halting between two opinions 


Half-niece. 1524. The daughter of one's 
half-brother or -sister. 
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HALF-STRAIN 


Half-noble. 1480. A gold coin issued from 
Edw. III to Edw. IV. 

Ha'lf-note. 1597. 1. Mus, ta. A half-tono; 
a semitone 1763. b. A minim 1847. 2, The 
half of a bank-note, cut in two for safe 
transmission by post 1882. 

Half-pace. 1569. [alt. of HALPACE.] 1. A 
step, raised floor, or platform on which à 
throne, a dais, ete., is to be placed or erected. 
b. The platform at the top of steps on which 
an altar stands. 2. A broad step or landing 
between two half flights in a staircase 1611. 
Hence Ha-lf-paced a. having a half-pace. 

Half-pay. 1664. 1. Half the usual or full 
wages or salary; a reduced allowance to an 
officer when not in actual service, or after 
retirement at a stated time. 2. An officer in 
receipt of half-pay 1826. 3. attrib., as half- 
pay officer, ete. 1715. 

Halfpenny (hé'péni, dial. hü-fpóni, hi-- 


péni, ha-péni, ha-pni) Pl. Halfpennies 
(hé-péniz), (hé-péns). ME. [f. 
HALF d. + PENNY. The pl. halfpennies 


means the individual coins only; halfpence, 
usually, the sum.) 1. A coin (formerly of 
copper, now of bronze) of half the value of a 
penny; a sum = two farthings. 12. A small 
fragment. Much Ado 1. iii. 147. 3. attrib. 
That costs a halfpenny, as A. ballad, ete.; of 
contemptible value (also twopenny-halfpenny) 
ME. 

1. H. under the hat, a low game of chance. 
OUR More kicks than halfpence: sec 

Halfpennyworth (hé!-peniwnap), sb., con- 
tracted ha’porth, ha’p’orth (hé'-pozp). 
(OR. Aealfpenigwurb; see WonTH sb.) As 
much as a halfpenny will purchase; a very 
on, lone the ahi ig. and he 

r. To iJ al orig, an rop. sheep, ewe, 
hog) for ah. of tar: UA an obj ect by. t m to 
save in a small detail. (Sheep is dialectally pro- 
nounced ship in many parts of England, and the 
tar was to protect sore places on sheep from 
the attacks of flies.) Rather, .to lose ten sheepe, 
than be at the charge of a halfe penny worth of 
Tarre 1631, Hence fHa'lfpennyworth v. intr. 
to haggle about minute expenses (RALEGH); 
trana. to deal out by halfpenny-worths (MARVELL). 

RUE » Now Hist. 1599. [Cf. DEMI- 
PIQUE, Fr. demi-pique.] A short pike. There 
were two kinds; one, also called a spontoon, 
formerly carried by infantry officers; tho 
other, used in ships for repelling boarders, a 
boarding pike. 

Half-price. 1720, 1. Half the usual or full 
price. Also, the time at which people are 
admitted to an entertainment or the like at 
half-price. Also attrib, or quasi-adj. 

Half-round. 1662, 

A. adj. Semicireular, in shape or section; 
semicylindrical, as half-round bit, etc. 

B. sb. A semicircle; a hemispherical figure 
1718. b. Arch. *A semicircular moulding 
which may be a bead or torus’ (Gwilt) 1842. 
Hence tHalf-rounding a. forming a semi- 
cirele (MIUT.), 

tHalf-seal. 1509. The impression of the 
reverse side or foot of the Great Seal, with 
which certain documents used to be sealed, 
Abolished in 1838, 

Half-seas-over. 1551. [Seas was prob. a 
genitive case; half sea's = half of the sea.) 1. 
Halfway across the sen, b. transf. and fig. 
Half through with a matter; halfway be- 
tween one state and another 1697. 2. Half- 
pos dine 

H ui Beas over, we discovered the 
Dutch Fleet 1688. b. I am half-seas over to death 
DRYDEN. 

Half-sister. ME. [prob. — ON. Adlfsystur 
(pl).] 1. A sister by one parent only. Also 
fig. 12. ^ lay sister in a convent 1482. 

Er Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay TENNY- 


eM SNDE 1766. ‘The jack snipe or lesser 
Ni e 

Ha:lf-so-vereign. 1503. 1. An English 
gold coin worth 10s. The sum, as dist. from 
the coin, is also expressed by half a sovercign. 
c A V name for a 6-in. Purbeck stone 
pitcher; also for a granite pitching 1851. 

fHalf-strain, 1673. The quality of being 
half of a good strain or stock and half of an 
inferior one; half-breed. Also attrib. DRYDEN. 
Hence tHa-If-strained a. 


F-SWORD 


f-sword. 1552. 1, A small-sized 
611. 2. Half a sword’s length —1616. 
"To be at half-sword, to be at close quarters 


sif-tide. 1669, 1. The state of the tide 
vay between flood and ebb. 2. attrib. 
. Left dry or accessible at half- 
8 half-lide cavern; half-tide basin or 
one fitted with gates which are 


[-time. 1645. 1. Half of a (particular) 
Of time; esp. half the usual or full time 
"which work is carried on. (Occas. as 
1861. 2. Football, etc. The time at which 
first half of the game is completed 1871. 
lirib. 1861. 
time system, the system by which children 
to attend school for half the usual 
ie and spend the other half in earning money ; 
h fime. register, a register of half-time 
-timer. 1805. One who spends half 
ital or full time at anything; esp, a half- 
© lar (see prec.). 
stone, sb. 1875. 1. Mus. = SEMI- 
* 1880. 2. drt. A tone intermediate be- 
_ the extreme lights and extreme 
Also attrib, 
. 1658. A proposition which is 
veys only one half or a part of the 


truth is often a falsehood J. H. NEWMAN. 
if-way, halfway (hifwé': see below). 
If. HALF a. + Way sb.) 
Adj. (Stressed Aa-Ifway before, ha:lf-way- 
m following, the word it qualifies.) At or 
the distance. T'o meet half-way: see 


(Usu. halfway.) 1. Midway or equi- 
between two points 1711. 2. fig. 
lt ME one thing and half another 169... 
Half-way house, a house (often an inn) situated 
between two towns or stages of a jour- 
therefore a convenient halting-place. 
ig. 2. Half-way measures PRESCOTT. 
8b. A half-way place or house 1634. 
MM-wit. 1075. [See Wir sb.] tl. One 
is only half a wit —1720. 2. One who has 
all his wits 1 So Ha-lf-wi:tted a. 
üple, senseless; imbecile. 
‘If-word. ME. A word or speech which 
tes something, instead of fully assert- 
it; a hint, suggestion. 

OE. The half of a year; six 
^ As a space of time, expressed by 
@ year. In Schools, etc. = HALF sb. II. 
Meno Half-yearly a. and adv. 

; Ag (he-libot), holibut (ho-libot). 
br Burr sb.* For the first element 
^ heilbut, heilige but, Du. heilbot, G. 
a ON. heilagr fiskr (Icel. heilagfiski, 
elgeflundra, Da. hellefisk, -flyndre).1 
M fish (Hippoglossus vulgaris), 
P in the northern seas, and much 
© for food. (Pl. halibuts, also collect. 
-) Also applied to other flat fish of the 
ly Pleuronectida. 
B bondrold (hmliko-ndroid), a. 1887. 
Z " Halichondria, name of a genus of 
E pur äis, á- Sea + xóvópos cartilage) 
nding ool. Related to a group of sponges 
British aaa pioniri palmata, the largest 
n. alicore (hali-kori). 1828, [f. Gr. äs, át- 
oes maiden, lit. *mermaid'.] Zool. 
M ao he group of Sirenians, found in the 
Ad Indian Ocean, to which the 
& belongs. 
andom (hz-lidom), -di 
or « , -dome (dō"m). Obs. 
or el: (OE. haligdom sanctity, holy place 
(et F heilichdoem, OHG. heilag- 
m " N. helgidómr); see HOLY, -DOM. 
standing alidom (Xv1) is due to misunder- 
hol -| fi. Holiness, sanctity —1626. 2. 


lY place, chapel, sanctuary (arch.) OE. 
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3. A holy relie; anything regarded as sacred. 
Formerly much used in oaths and adjura- 
tions. OE. 

2. The men of the Halidome, as it called, 
St. Mary's SCOTT. 3. As help me God cata 
dome MoRE. By my hallidome, I was fast asleepe 
SHAKS. 

Halieutic (hzliyü-tik). 1646. [- L. halieu- 
ticus — Gr. ddevrixds, f. áXevrís fisher; see 
-Ic.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to fishing 1854. 

B. sb. pl. Halieutics: The art or practice of 
fishing; a treatise on fishing. 

fHalio:&raphy. 1656. [f. Gr. as, áM- sea + 
-GRAPHY.] A description of the sea. So 
1Halio-grapher. 

i/Haliotis (helid¥-tis). 1752. [f. as prec. 
+ ods, wr- ear; so named from their resem- 
blance to the ear.] Zool. A genus of univalve 
shells, the Ear-shells. Hence Halio-toid a. 
akin to the Ear-shell. 


Halitosis (helitó*sis). 1885. [f. L. halitus 


breath, exhalation + -ọsIs, used irreg.] 
Med. Abnormally foul breath. 
Halituous (hülitiuos), a. 1016. [f. L. 


halitus (prec.) + -ovs.] Of the nature of 
breath; vaporous. 

jHalitus (hee-litds). 1661. [L.; = 'breath'.] 
A vapour, exhalation. 

iHalke. ME. only. [perh. dim. of OE. 
halh, healh à corner; see HALE sb.*] A corner, 
recess, hiding-place. 

Hall (ho), sb. [OE. hall, heal = .OS., 
OHG. halla (Du. hall, G. halle), ON. hall :- 
Gme. *xalld, f. *xal- *xel- cover, conceal. Cf. 
HELE v., HELL sb.) tl. A large place covered 
by a roof; a temple, palace, court, royal resi- 
dence. Obs. in gen. sense. 2. The large pub- 
lic room in a mansion, palace, etc., used for 
receptions, banquets, etc., which till 1600 
greatly surpassed in size the private rooms 
or ‘bowers’ (see BOWER sb.!); a large or stately 
room in a house ME. 3. The residence of a 
territorial proprietor, a baronial or squire's 
hall OE. 4. A term applied, esp. in the 
English universities, to buildings set apart 
for the residence or instruction of students, 
and, hence, to the body of students occupy- 
ing them. a. Orig. applied at Oxford and 
Cambridge to all residences of students, in- 
cluding the Colleges. Now only Hist., arci 
or poet. for ‘academic buildings’. ME. 
Later, halls were distinguished from col 
leges, as being governed by a head only, and 
having their property held in trust for them, 
they not being bodies corporate 1535. C. In 
recent times applied variously: e.g. at Ox- 
ford, to private halls for the residence of 
undergraduates, under the charge of a 
member of Convocation; to theological halls 
(e.g. Wycliffe Hall), halls for womén students 
(e.g. Lady Margaret Hall, etc. 1879. 5. In 
English colleges, etc.: The large room in 
which the members and students dine in 
common 1577; transf. dinner in hall 1859. 6. 
‘A house or building belonging to a guild or 
fraternity of merchants of tradesmen ME. 
7. A large room or building for the transac- 
tion of public business, the holding of public 
meetings, or the like ME. fb. The Hall, 
Westminster Hall, formerly the scat of the 
High Court of Justice in England; hence, the 
administration of justice 1738. fC. A formal 
assembly held by the sovereign, or by the 
mayor, etc. of a town; usu. in phr. to keep 
h., call a h. —1084. 8. The entrance-room or 
vestibule of a house; hence, the lobby or 
entrance passage 16 +9. A hall! a hall! a 
ery or exclam. to clear the way or make 
room, esp. for a dance; also to call people 
together —1808. 10. attrib., as h.-bible, ete. 
1460. 

5 alle & i bure ME. Servants’ hall: see SER- 
Dryer At Stationers H. 1654. 7. b. Hen. 
vill, 2. 9. Rom. & Jul. I. v. 28. 10. h. bed- 
room U.S., a small bedroom over the entrance 
hall; hallway U.S., = sense 8; also, a corridor or 

ge on other floors. 

1Hallage (hd-léd5). 1607. [7 (O)Fr. hallage, 
f. halle market-hall + -AGE.] A fee or toll 
paid for goods sold in a hall or market —1720. 

Hall-door. ME. a. The door of a hall or 
mansion. b. The door leading into the hall; 


the front door. 


HALLOW 


\Hallel (hělēl, hee-lel). 1702.  [Heb., 
halle praise.) A hymn of praise, consisting of 
Psalms 113 to 118 inclusive, sung at the four 
great Jewish feasts. Also attrib. 

Hallelujah, -iah (helilü:yá), interj. and 
sb. 1535. [- Heb. hall*lüyàh praise Jah (i.e. 
Jehovah), f. imper. pl. of hallél praise (prec.).] 
The exclam. ‘Praise (ye) the Lord (Jah, or 
Jehovah)' which occurs in many psalms 
and anthems; hence, a song of praise to God; 
= ALLELUIA interj. and sb.* 

And the Empyrean rung With Halleluiahs MILT. 
Comb.: H. Chorus, a musical composition 
on the word ‘hallelujah’; h.-lass, a female 
member of the Salvation Army. 

Hence Ha:lleluja-tic, -ia:tic a. of or pertaining 
to the h. So +Hallelu-jous, -u'ious a. QUARLES. 

Hallelu-jah, sb.’ = ALLELUIA sb.* 

Hallidome: see HALI-. 

tHallier. 1479. [f. HALE v.*; see -JER 1.] 1. 
A hauler —1644. 2. A kind of net for catching 
birds. BRADLEY. 3. Earlier form of HALYARD. 

Ha:l-mark, sb. 1721. |f. HALL sb. 6.] 
The official mark or stamp of the Goldsmiths” 
Company, used in marking the standard of 
gold and silver articles assayed by them; 
hence, generally, a mark used by Govern- 
ment assay offüices for the same purpose. 

Also fig. 

. The hall-mark of real military genius 
WorsELEY. Hence Hall-mark v. to stamp with 
a hall-mark (lit, and fig.). 

Hallo, halloa (hàló".), interj. and sb. 1840. 
[A later form of HOLLO, HOLLOA.] A shout 
or exclam. to call attention or to express 
surprise (e.g. on meeting some one un- 
expectedly). Cf. HALLOO. 

Halloo (hala-), interj. and sb. 1700. [Goes 
with next; survives in VIEW-HALLOO.] An 
exclam. to incite dogs to the chase, to call 
attention at a distance, to express surprise, 


etc. 

"To horse! halloo! halloo! Scorr. The farh. 1810. 

Halloo (hala), v. 1568. [perh. var. of 
Harrow v.] 1. intr. To shout ‘halloo’ to 
dogs in order to urge them on; frans. to 
urge on with shouts 1606. 2. intr. To shout. 
in order to attract attention 1722. 3. trans. 
To shout (something) aloud 1602. 

1. Old John halloos his hounds again M. PRIOR. 2. 
Phr. Not to h. until one is out of the , not to 
shout till one is safe from robbers in the forest; 
esp. fig. not to exult till danger or difficulty is past. 

Hallow (hæ-lo"), sb.; usu. in pl. hallows. 
[OE. alga, subst. use of definite form of 
halig Horv.] 1. A holy personage, à SAINT. 
(Now preserved only in. ALL-HALLOWS and its 
combs., q.v.) 2. In pl., the shrines or relies 
of saints; the gods of the heathen or their 
shrines ME. 3. HALLOW- in Comb. (chiefly in 
Sc.) is used for ALL-HALLOW- = All Saints’-, 
in HALLOW-E'EN, ete. 1795. 

Hallow (hæ-l0"), sb.* 1440. [f. HALLOW v.* 
Often identified in spelling with HALLOO, 
although differently stressed.] A loud shout 
or cry, to incite dogs in the chase, to assist 
combined effort, or to attract attention. 

Hallow (hæ-lo"), v.' [OE. Aálgian = OS. 
hélagon, OHG. heilagon (G. heiligen), ON. 
helga; Gme. vb, f. *xailag- HOLY.) 1. trans. 
To make holy; to sanctify. 2. To consecrate, 
set apart (a person or thing) as sacred to 
God; to dedicate to some sacred or religious 
use or office; to bless a thing OK. tb, To 
consecrate (a person) to an office, as bishop, 
king, etc. -ME. 3. To honour as holy (esp. 
God or his name) OB. 4. trans. To keep (a 
day, festival, ete.) holy; to observe solemnly 
EE ‘Those women whose teares Antiquitie hath 
hallowed 1638. 2. Leo..entered France..to h. 
the newly built church of his monastery FREEMAN. 
3. Our father. .hallowed be thy Name Matt. 6:9. 
4. To h. the Sabboth day ABP. HAMILTON. 

Hallow (hæ-lo"), v. ME. [prob. — OFr. 
halloer, imit. of shouting (cf. HALLOO v).] 
1. trans. To pursue with shouts; to urge on 
with shouts; to call or summon in, back, ete., 
with shouting. 2. infr. To shout, in order to 
urge on dogs to the chase, attract attention, 
etc. ME. 3. trans. To shout (something) 
aloud ME. 

1. They [fox hounds) 
1812. 2. The shepher: 
dog doth halow DRAYTON. 
the reuerberate hilles SHAKS. 


were then halloed back 


hii ursues, and to his 
Li H. your name to 
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HALLOW-EEN 


Hallow-e'en. Sc. 1556. [Shortened from 
All-hallow-even; see ALL-HALLOW.] ‘Phe eve 
of All Hallows’ or All Saints’; the last night 
of October. Also attrib. 

In the Old Celtie calendar the last night of 
October was ‘old year’s night’, the night of all the 
witches, which the Church transformed into the 
Eve of All Saints. 

Hallowmas (hee-lomés). ME. {Shortened 
from All-hallow-mass: see ALL-HALLOW.] The 
feast of All Hallows or All Saints. Also 
attrib. 

She came adorned hither like sweet May; Sent 
pack like H., or short’st of day SHAKS. 

iHa-low-tide. 1450. [Shortened from 
All-hallow-tide; see ALL-HALLOW.] The season 
of All Saints; the first week of November 
—1609. 

Halloysite (háloi-zeit). 1827. If. d'Halloy, 
a Belgian geologist; see -ITE' 2 b.] Min. A 
clay-like earthy mineral, a hydrated alumin- 
jum silicate, resulting from the decomposi- 
tion of felspar. 

Hallucal (hæ-l'ukăl), a. 1889. [f. HALLUX 
(halluc-) + -Ab'.] Anat. Of or belonging to 
the hallux or great toe. So Ha‘llucar a. in 
same sense. 

Hallucinate (hil'a-sine't), v. 1604. p 
hallucinat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. hallucinari, 
late form of alucinari wander in thought or 
speech — Gr. ddvoce be distraught or ill at 
ease.] fl. trans. To deceive (rare) —1623. 2. 
intr. To be deceived, entertain false notions, 
blunder, mistake. Obs. or arch. 1652. 3. 
trans. To affect with hallucination 1822. 

Hallucination (hibl'üsiné-fon). 1646. [-L. 
hallucinatio, 1. hallucinat-; see prec., -ION.] 
1. The condition of being deceived or mis- 
taken, or of entertaining unfounded notions; 
with a and pl., an illusion 1652. 2. Path. and 
Psych. The apparent perception of an 
external object when no such object is 
present. (Dist, from illusion, as not neces- 
sarily involving a false belief.) 

1. Reason, .swept away by the hallucinations of 
sentiment 1856.. 2 The most celebrated men have 
been liable to hallucinations, without their con- 
duct, eae ae sign of mental alienation 1859. 
So Hallu-cinative a. productive of h, Hallu:- 
cinator, one who hallucinates. Hallu-cinatory 
a. characterized by, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of h, 

Hallux (hæ-lðks). PI. halluces (hie-l'iüsiz). 
1881. [mod.L., corrupted from allez (allic-) 
the great toe.] Anat. The innermost of the 
digits (normally five) of the hind foot of an 
air-breathing vertebrate; the great toe; in 
birds (when present) usually either the inner 
or the hind toe, 

Halm: see HAULM. 

\(Halma (hw-lmà). 1890. [- Gr. pa leap.] 
A game played on a chequer-board of 256 
squares, by two persons with 19 men each, 
or four persons with 13 each, the character- 
istic move consisting of a leap over any man 
in an adjacent square into a vacant square 
beyond, or of a series of such leaps. Named 
also hoppity. 

Halo (hé'-lo), sb. Pl. haloes, halos (also 
halones). 1503. [- med.L. halo, for L. 
halos — Gr. dws threshing-floor, disc of the 
sun, moon, or à shield. Cf. Fr. halo (XV).] 
1. A circle of light, either white or prismatic- 
ally coloured, seen round a luminous body 
and caused by the refraetion of light through 
vapour; spec. that seen round the sun or 
moon. b. Applied to other circular luminous 
appearances; hence, to other things in the 
form of a circle or a ring 1813. C. = AREOLA 
3. 1706. 2. The circle or disc of light with 
which the head is surrounded in representa- 
tions of Christ and the Saints; a nimbus 
1646. 3. fig. The ideal glory with which a. 
person or thing is invested by feeling or 
sentiment 1813. 

3. A gilded h. hovering round decay BYRON. 
Hence Hao y. to surround, encompass, or 
invest with a h. Ha-loed ppl. a. surrounded or 
invested with a h. 

Halogen (he-lo,dgen). 1842. [f. Gr. as, 
dAo-salt + -GEN. Cf. Fr. halogéne.] Chem. An 
element or substance which forms a salt by 
direct union with a metal. The halogens are 

chlorine, fluorine, bromine, iodine, and the 
compound cyanogen. Hence Halo-genated 
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a. combined with a h. Halo-genous a. of 
the nature of a h. 

Haloid (he-loid, bze-lodd). 
prec. + -01D.] Chem. 

A. adj. Having a composition like that of 
common salt (sodium chloride, NaCl); 
applied to all salts formed by the simple 
union of a halogen with a metal, as potas- 
sium iodide, K1. 

B. sb. A salt of this nature 1846. 

Ha-omancy. 1864. [f. as prec. + -MANCY.] 
Divination by means of salt. 

Halometer (h&lo-mitez). 1854. [f. as prec. 
+ -METER.] An instrument for measuring 
the external form, angles, and planes of the 
crystals of salts. 

Halotrichite (hélo-trikeit). 1849. It. Gr. 
äs, Gdo- Salt + Oplé, Tpux- hair + -ITE' 2 b.] 
Min. Iron alum, occurring in yellowish- 
white, fibrous masses. 

Haloxylin, -ine (hslo-ksilin). 1883. It. 
Gr. Bs, áo- salt + £A» wood + -IN'.] An 
explosive, in which a powdered cellulose 
substance and a rapid explosive are added to 
charcoal and saltpetre. 

Halp, obs. pa. t. of HELP. 


1841. [f. as 


tHalpace, haltpace. 1507.  [var. of 
hau(l)tepase HAUT-PAS — Fr. haut pas ‘high 
step’; see also HALF-PACE.] =  HAUT-PAS; 


'HALF-PACE 1, —1587. 

Halse, hals, sb. Now Sc. and m. dial. 
[OE. hals, heals = OFris., OS., OHG. hals, 
ON. hdls:- Gmc. *xalsaz, rel. to L. collum.] 
1. The neck. 2. The throat, gullet 1440. 
13. transf. A narrow neck of land or channel 
of water —1536. 

+Halse, v.' [OE. halsian, healsian, perh. 
earlier *hdlsian = OHG. heilison augur, 
expiate, ON. heilsa hail, greet (with good 
wishes) :- Gmo. *xailosdjan, f. *xailaz. See 
HEAL v., WHOLE.) 1. intr. To augur, divine, 
soothsay. OE. only. 2. trans. To call upon 
in the name of something divine or holy; to 
exorcize, adjure, conjure; to beseech —1553. 
3. To hail, salute, greet —1596. 

Halse, v. Obs. exc. Sc. (his, hos). ME. 
[Either an independent deriv. of HALSE sb., 
or a sense developed upon HALSE v.', through 
assoc. with HALSE sb.] trans. To embrace. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Halser, obs. f. HAWSER. 

Halt (holt) sb.' Also falt. 1591. [orig. in 
phr. make halt — G. halt machen (whence also 
Fr. faire halte); in the G. phrase halt is prob. 
orig. based on the imper. (‘stop’, ‘stand 
still’) of halten Horp v.) A temporary 
stoppage on a march or journey. b. A 
railway stopping-place for local services only 
and without regular station buildings, etc. 
1910. Hence Ha-Itless a. 

‘The distant foe. .In motion or in alt MILT. 

Halt, sb.* 1599. [f. Haut v.' and a.) 1. A 
halting or limping, a limp (arch.). 2. The 
disease foot-rot in sheep 1750. 

Halt (holt), a. arch. and literary. (OK. hall, 
healt = OFris., OS. halt, OHG. halz, ON. 
haltr, Goth. halts :- Gmc. *xallaz, of unkn. 
origin.] Lame; crippled; limping. 

Halt (holt), v.' [OE. healtian, corresp. to 
OS. hallon, OHG. halzén, f. the adj.] 1. intr. 
To be lame, walk lame, limp (arch.). 12. To 
cease haltingly from (a way or course); to fall 
away -1613. 3. To walk unsteadily or 
hesitatingly; to waver; to remain in doubt 
ME. 4. fig. To proceed ‘lamely’; to be at 
fault; to be defective, as a syllogism, meta- 
phor, verse; not to go ‘on all fours’ ME. 15. 
To play false —1600. 

1. I am ready to h. Ps. 38:17. 3. How long h. 
ye between two opinions 1 Kings 18:21. 4. The 
Lady shall say her minde freely; or the blanke 
Verse shall h. for't SHAKS. 

Halt (holt), v. Also talt. 1656. [f. HALT 
sb.] 1. intr. To make a halt. (At first a 
military term only, but occas. in later use = 
*stop'.) b. Mil. In the imperative 1796. 2. 
trans. To cause to halt 1805. 

Halter (hğ-ltə1), sb. [OE. helfier, helftre, 
corresp. to OLG. heliftra (MLG. helchter, 
MDu. halfter, halter) :- WGme. *xalftra-, 
*xaliftra, f. (with instr. suffix) *xalb -; see 
HELVE.] 1. A rope, cord, or strap with a noose 
or headstall, by which horses or cattle are 
led or fastened up. 2. A rope with a noose 


HAMBER-LINE 


for hanging malefactors 1460. Also fig. b. 
Used typically for death by hanging 1533. 

2. A h. gratis, nothing else for Gods sake SHAKS. 
b. Threats of jail and h. TENNYSON. 

Halter, sb.* 1440. [f. HALT vo -ER*) 
One who halts or limps. b. A waverer 1611. 

Halter, v. 1440. [f. HALTER sb.) 1. trans. 
To put a halter upon; to fasten up with a 
halter. Also fig. 2. To catch or entrap with 
a noose or lasso 1573. 3. To put a halter 
about the neck of (a person); to hang with a 
halter. Also fig. 1616. 

3. fig. Suffered to have rope enough, till they had 
haltered themselves in a Premunire FULLER. 

\\Halteres (helti’-riz), sb. pl. Also alteres. 
1533. [Gr. dArfpes (in sense 1), f. Grcoda to 
leap.] 1. Weights held in the hand to give an 
impetus in leaping. 2. Entom. The pair of 
knobbed filaments, also called balancers and 
poisers, which in dipterous insects take the 
place of a pair of posterior wings 1823. 

fHalter-sack. 1508. [f. HALTER sb.* + 
SACK sb) A ‘gallows-bird’; a term of 
obloquy —1616. 

Halting, ppl. a. ME. If. HALT v. + 
-ING*.] 1. That halts or limps; fig. maimed; 
defective. 2. Wavering 1585. 

1. That h. slave, who in Nicopolis Taught 
Arrian M. ARNOLD. Hence Halting-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Halvans, sb. pl. 
halve.] Refuse ore. 

Halve (hiv), v. [ME. halfen, halven, f. 
HALF sb.; repl. ME. helfen, OE. hielfan i= 
*xalbjan.] 1. trans, To divide into two equal 
parts; to share equally; to deal out, take, or 
complete the half of; to reduce to half. Also 
fig. 2. Carpentry. To fit (timbers) together by 
HALVING, q.v. Also inir. for pass. 1804. 13. 
intr. To render half service —1680. 

1. The fervid Sun had more than halved the day 
COLERIDGE. To h. a hole, a round, a match (Golf). 
Hence Halved (hivd), Ha-lving ppl. adjs. 

Halver (hà-voi. 1517. (f. prec. + -ER.] 
1. One who halves or has a half-share 1625. 
2. (usu. pl.) A half-share (Sc. and dial.). 

Halving (ha-vin), vbl. sb. ME. f. HALVE 
v. + -INGA] 1. The action of HALVE v. 2. 
Carpentry. A method of fitting two pieces of 
timber together by cutting out half the 
thickness of each, so as to let them into each 
other 1842. 

Halwe, obs. f. HALLOW. 

Halyard, halliard, haulyard (hae 1ydid, 
hàlJ. ME. forig. halier, hallyer, f. HALE v.' 
+ -IER 1; alt, XVII by assoc. with Y ARD sb.’ (cf. 
LANYARD)] Naut. A rope or tackle used for 
raising or lowering a sail, yard, ete. 

Ham (hem), sb.t [OE. ham, hom = MLG. 
hamme, OHG. hamma (G. dial. hamm), rel. to 
synon. MLG. hame, OHG. hama, ON. hom, 
f. Gme. *xam- be crooked.] 1. That part of 
the leg at the back of the knee; hence b. 
the back of the thigh; the thigh and buttock 
collectively (usu. in pl.) 1552; c. in quadru- 
peds, the back of the hough; the hough 
1607. 2. The thigh of a slaughtered animal, 
used for food; spec. that of a hog salted and 
dried; also, the meat so prepared 1637. 

1. With supple h., and pliant knee 1079. b. 
Squatting on their hams 1875, 2. attrib., as 
h.-pie, etc. 

Ham, sb. The OE. hàm HOME sb.', as in 
Hampstead, Hampton (= Hüámtün), Oakham, 
etc., and, in the shortened form ham, some- 
times used by historical writers in the sense 
‘town, village, or manor’ of the OE. period. 

Hamadryad (hwemádroised). Pl. -ads; 
also in L. form -ades (Cádiz. ME. [- b. 
Hamadryas, -ad-, Gr. 'Apabpvás, -a8-, f. dua 
together + ópós tree.] 1. Gr. and L. Mythol. 
A wood-nymph fabled to live and die with 
the tree which she inhabited. 2. Zool. a. 
A large, very venomous, hooded. serpent of 
India (Naja hamadryas, or Hamadryas 
(Ophiophagus) elaps) allied to the cobra 
1803. b. A large baboon of Abyssinia 
(Cynocephalus hamadryas) 1894. 

Hamate (hëi-mět), a. 1744. [- L. hamatus 
hooked, f. hamus hook; see -ATE*.] Furnished 
with hooks, or hook-shaped; hooked. 
(Chiefly in Nat. Hist.) So Ha‘mated a. 

Hamber-line (hwe-mbor loin). 1863. [Cor- 
ruption of Hamburg.) Naut. Small line for 
seizings, lashings, etc. 


1849. [deriv. of half, 


HAMBLE 
Hamble, v. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. hamelian 
mutilate = OHG. hamalón, ON. hamla; 


from an adj. appearing as OHG. hamal 
maimed, whence G. hammel castrated sheep.] 
1. trans. To mutilate, maim; to dock; spec. 
to cut off the balls of the feet of (dogs) so as 
to render them unfit for hunting. (Erron. 
taken in 17-18th c. as = Hamstring.) 2. intr. 
To walk lame (dial.) 1828. 

Hamburg, -burgh (hzm-mbpag, -bird). 
1838. (Hamburg, a city of North Germany.] 
1. (Also Hamburg grape) A black variety of 
grape which is specially adapted to hot- 
house cultivation. 2. Name of a small variety 
of the domestic fowl 1857. 

Hame (hé'm). ME. [- MDu. hame (Du. 
haam), corresp. to MHG. ham(e) fishing-rod, 
of unkn. origin.] Each of two curved pieces 
of wood or metal placed over, fastened to, 
or forming, the collar of a draught horse. 


Hame, obs. and f. HOME. 

Hamel. Obs. . dial. 1514. [-OFr. 
hamel (mod. hameau), dim. of ham - MLG. 
hamm; see -EL.] = HAMLET. 

Hamel, var. of HAMBLE. 

Hamesucken,  f-soken (hé'-mspk'n). 
[OE., f. hàm home, dwelling + sócn seek- 
ing, visiting, attack, assault, ON. sókn 
attack.] OE. and Sc. Law. 1, The crime of 


assaulting a person in his own house or 
dwelling-place. Now only in Sc. Law. 2. A 
franchise of holding pleas of this offence and 
receiving the penalties imposed on the 
offender; also the penalty itself. (Variously 
misunderstood.) OE. So tHa:mfare |f. OE. 
ham + faru going] = sense 1. 


Hamiform (hé'mifóum), a. 1849. If. L. 
hamus hook + -FORM.] Hook-shaped. 

Hamiltonian  (hemiltó"niün), 4. (sb.) 
1826. [f. the surname Hamilton + -IAN.] 1. 


a. Pertaining to James Hamilton (1769— 
1831), or to his system of teaching languages. 
b. Pertaining to the Scottish philosopher and. 
logician, Sir William. Hamilton (1788-1856). 
c. Pertaining to or invented by the Irish 
mathematician, Sir William Rowan Hamil- 
ton (1805-65), as Hamiltonian equation, 
function, etc. d. Pertaining to or holding the 
doctrines of the American statesman, 
Alexander Hamilton, a leader of the Federal- 
ist party (1757-1804). 2. sb. A follower of 
any of these. 

Hamite (hie-moit), sb.* and a. Also 1Cha- 
mite, {Khamite. 1045. [f. Ham (formerly 
spelt Cham, Gr. Xéu, D. Cham), name of the 
second son of Noah (Gen. 6:10) + -ITE 1.) 

A. sb. ti, A follower of Ham; a term of 
obloquy. (Cf. Gen. 9:22-5.) PAGITT. 2.A 
descendant of Ham (cf. Gen. 9:18,19); an 
Egyptian, or an African Negro 1854. 

B. adj. = Hamitic (see below) 1842. 

Hence Hamitic (hemitik) a. belonging to the 


Hamites; esp. applied to a group com rising the 
ancient Egyptian, and the Berber, alla, and 
allied extant languages. 

Hamite (hémoit), sb." 1832. [- mod.L. 


generic name Hamites, f. L. hamus hook; see 
“IT! 2 a] A fossil cephalopod having à 
shell of a hooked shape. 

Hamlet  (he-mlét) ME. [- AFT. 
hamelet(t)e, OFr. hamelet, dim. of hamel; see 
HAMEL, -&r.] A group of houses or small 
village in the country; esp. a village without 
a church. b. transf. The people of a hamlet 
(poet.) 1726. 

A small village or h., where. .some thirty or 
forty families dwelt ‘together Scorr. Hence 
Ha-mleted a. located in a h. 

\Hammam, hummaum (homà-m). 1625. 


[See  HüwMUM.] An Oriental bathing 
establishment, a Turkish bath. 

Hammer (he-moa), sb. ([OE. hamor, 
hamer, homer = Oris. homer, OS. hamur 


(Du. hamer), OHG. hamar (G. hammer), ON. 
hamarr hammer, back of an axe, crag.] 1. An 
instrument having a hard solid head, usu. of 
metal, set transversely to the handle, used 
for beating, breaking, driving mails, etc. 
Hence, a machine in which a heavy block of 
metal is used for the same purpose (sec 
TILT-HAMMER, etc.). b. fig. A person or 
agency that smites, beats down, or crushes, 
as with blows of a hammer. Cf. L. ^ 
ME. 2. spec. Anything in form or action 
resembling a hammer. a. A lever with a 
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hard head arranged so as to strike a bell, as 
in a clock 1546. tb. The knocker of a door 
—1627. flint-lock, a 


struck by the flint; (b) in à percussion-lock, a 
spring lever which strikes the pereussion-cap 
on the nipple; 
contrivances in modern . 
small bone of the ear; the malleus 1615. e. 
A small hammer or mallet used by auction- 
eers to indicate by a rap the sale of an 
article 1717. t3. A disease in cattle —1688. 
4. A match at throwing the hammer 1897. 

i. Mechanicke Slaues With greazie Aprons, 
Rules, and Hammers SHAKS. Phr. Throwing the 
h., an athletic contest, consisting in throwing a 
heavy h. as far as possible, b. Saladinus. -pe 
strong hamer of Cristen men TREVISA. The h. of 
affliction 1679. 2. e. Phr. To bring (send, put up) 
to the h.; to go or come to or under the h., to be 


Phrases, H. and tongs (collog.): with might and 
main (like a blacksmith smiting the iron taken 
with the tongs from the forge-fire). Thor’s h., h. 
the god Thor in 
(c) a pre- 
historic ornament resembling ah, 

ied shark; -harden 
v., to harden (metals) by hammering; -mill, a 
mill driving a h. 
hammer-shell; -scale, the coating of oxide which 
forms on red-hot iron and can be separated by 
hammering (also called forge-scale) ; 
Carex hirta; -Shark, the h. headed shark; -shell, 
the h.-shaped shell of a bivalve mollusc of the 
genus Malleus (also called hammer-oyster); 
-slag, -slough = hammer-scale; -Stone, & pre- 
historic stone implement resembling, or used as, 
a h.; -toe, persistent angular flexion of a toe; 
-work, (a) work performed with a h.; (b) some- 
thing constructed or shaped with the h.; 

-wrought a. 

Hammer, v. ME. |f. prec. sb.) 

I. trans. 1. To strike, beat, or drive with or 
as with a hammer ME.; to fasten with or as 
with a hammer 1450; to beat out or shape 
with a hammer 1522. 2. fig. a. To put into 
shape with much intellectual effort. Often 
with out. (‘Used commonly in contempt’ J.) 
1583. tb. To debate. CAREW. C. To drive by 
dint of repetition (as an idea, etc., into a 
person's head) 1646. d. Stock Exchange slang. 
(a) To declare (a person) a defaulter 1887. 
(b) To depress (prices, & market) 1865. 

1. Armillze of pure gold, hammered into rounded 
2. a. To h, out an excuse 1761. €. 
into his head 1866. 


strokes with a mallet..before making formal 
declaration of default of a. member. Thus, to be 
‘hammered’, is to be pronounced a defaulter. 


1887. 

TL. intr. 1. To deal blows with or as with 
a hammer; to thump ME. 2. fig. ta. To 
devise plans laboriously, ‘cudgel one’s 
brains’ (upon, on, at, of); with upon, some- 
times, To reiterate, insist upon —1777. tb. Of 
To be in agitation —1067. €. To 
Const. at. 1755. 3. To 


9. 
1. Hammering away with a geologist's hammer 
1886. 2. a. That Whereon, this month I haue bin 


Hammering in my head SHAKS. 

Hence Ha:mmerable a. (rare), malleable. 

Ha-mnmer-beam. 1823. Arch. A short 
beam projecting from the wall at the foot of 
a principal rafter in a roof, in place of a tie- 
beam. 

Hammer-cloth. 1465. [Of unkn. origin.] 
A cloth covering the driver's seat or box in à 
state or family a 

Hammerer (he-moraz). 1611. [f. HAMMER 
v. + -ER.] 1. One who hammers or wields a 
hammer; often, à geologist. 2. ‘The three- 
wattled bell-bird of Costa Rica, Chasmorhyn- 

i neulatus’ (Cent. Dict.). 


chus tricarui 
Ha-mmer-head. 1532. 1. The striking 
12. A blockhead. 


part of a hammer 1562. 


lateral expansions of the head 1880. 


American fish, Hypentelium nigricans, hav- 
ing a hammer-shaped head 1861. 4. An 
African bird, the shadow-bird or umber-bird 
(Scopus wmbrella); from. the shape of the 
head 1890. Hence Ha:mmer-hea:ded a. 
having @ hammer-shaped head; fig. stupid. 
Ha-mmerless, a. 1875. [f. HAMMER sb. + 
-LESS.] Without a hammer; esp. of a gun. 
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Hammerman (hæ-məměn). 1483. A man 
who works with a hammer; esp. a smith or 
worker in metal; also, a blacksmith’s striker. 
So Hammersmith. 

\Hammochrysos (hzmokroi-sós) 1706. 
[L. (Pliny) — Gr., f. dupos sand + xpvoós 
gold.] Min. A sparkling stone mentioned by 
the ancients; perhaps yellow micaceous 
schist, or the sand from it. 

Hammock (he-mok). 1555, [Earlier 
hamaca — Sp. hamaca (whence also Fr. 
hamac), of Carib origin; the ending has been 
assim. to -ock.] 1. A hanging bed, consisting 
of a large piece of canvas, netting, ete., 
suspended by cords at both ends; used esp. 
on board ship, also in hot seasons on land. 
2. transf. Applied to the suspended case 
made by the caterpillars of certain moths, 
etc. 1859. t3. A cloth for the back of a horse 
1690. 


1. Theyr hangynge beddes whiche they caule 
Hamacas EDEN. 


Comb.: h.-chair, a folding reclining-chair with 
canvas pappor for the body; -nettings, orig. 
ings in which the hammoc! were 
stowed away on board ship, these being lashed or 
hung to the h.-rails above the bulwarks; hence, 
the long troughs afterwards constructed for this 
purpose on the top of the pulwarks of the spar- 
-shroud, a h. used as a 

shroud in which to bury a corpse at sea. 
1709. [Pedantic 
hamus hook + 
-0US; see -OSE'.] hooked. 

So Ha-‘mous a. 1Obs, 

Hamper (he-mpoi), sb. ME. [Reduced 
form of AFr. hanaper HANAPER; cf. amper- 
sand.) 1, A large basket, with a cover, 
generally used as a packing-case. In earlier 
use a case or casket generally; but from 1500 
usu. of wickerwork. b, U.S. In New York, 
an oyster-basket ‘holding two bushels; in 
Virginia, a measure of small fish holding 
about a bushel (Cent. Dict.). 42. = HANAPER 
3. 1714. 

2. An annuity of 180 Marks out of the H. 1714. 

Ha-mper, sb.* 1013. [f. HAMPER vA) fl. 
Something that hampers; à shackle -1624. 2. 
Naut. Things which form a necessary part of 
the equipment of a vessel, but are in the way 
at times. (See TOP-HAMPER.) 1835. 

Hamper (hæ-mpə1), v. ME. [Of obscure 
formation; the termination appears to be 
identical with -ER^.] 1. trans. To obstruct 
the free movement of by fastening some- 
thing on, or by ‘obstacles or entanglements; 
to fasten, bind, fetter, shackle, clog; to 
entangle, catch (in something). b. To 
derange (a lock, etc.) so as to impede. its 
working 1804. 2. fig. and gen. To obstruct or 
impede in action; fto fetter; to entangle, 
encumber, or embarrass, (Now the common. 
use.) ME, 3. To pack up ME. 

1. Such a novice, as to be still ham) er'd in his 
owne hempe MILT. 2. I believe no officer at the 
head ofan army was ever so gm WELLING- 
TON. The builder was hampered by the existence 
of aisles FREEMAN, Hence Ha'mperer. 

Ha-mper, v.* 1008. [f. HAMPER sb.'] 1. 
trans. To load or present with a hamper or 
hampers (joc.). 2. To pack in hamper 1775. 
Hamshackle (hæ:mfæk'l), v. 1802. [perh. 
f.ham-in HAMPER v.' + SHACKLE 0.5 but the 
first element occurs also as hab-, hap-, hob-, 
hop-.] trans. To shackle (a horse or cow) by 
a rope or strap connecting the head with one 
hence fig. to fetter, curb, 
restrain. 

Hamster (hæ-mstəa). 1007. [- G. hamster 
:- OHG. hamustro = OS. hamustra ‘cur- 
culio’, corn-weevil] A species of rodent 
(Cricetus frumentarius) allied to the mouse 
and rat, found in parts of Europe and Asia; 
itis of a stout form, about 10 inches long, 
and has cheek-pouches for carrying grain to 
its burrows; it hibernates during the winter. 
b. The fur of the hamster 1895. 

Hamstring (he-mstrin), sb. 1565, [f. HAM. 
sb. + STRING sb.] a. In human anatomy, 
one of the tendons which form the sides of 
the ham or space at the back of the knee; 
they are the tendons of the muscles of the 
thigh. b. In quadrupeds, the great tendon 
at the back of the hough in the hind leg; it 
is the tendo Achillis, corresponding to that 
of the heel in man. 
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Hamstring (he-mstrin), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
-stringed (-strind), -strung (-strvn). 1641. 
[f. prec. sb.) 1. trans. To cut the hamstrings 
of, so as to lame or disable 1675. 2. transf. 
and fig. To cripple, destroy the activity or 
efficiency of 1641. 

2. So they have hamstrung the valour of the 
Subject by seeking to effeminate us all at home 


MILTON. 

Hamular (he-miulii), a. 1839. [f. L. 
hamulus small hook + -AR'] Of the form 
of a small hook, hooked; applied spec. in 
Anat. to processes of certain bones. 

Hamulate (he-miulét), a. 1886. [f. as 
prec. + -ATE*. Cf. HAMATE.] a. Bot. Having 
a small hook at the tip (Syd. Soc. Lez.); also 

= HAMULOSE a. b. Anat. = HAMULAR. 

Hamulose (hemiuló"s) a. 1860. [f. as 
prec. + -OSE'. Cf. HAMOSE.] a. Covered with 
little hooked hairs or bristles. b. Having a 
small hook, hamulate. var. Ha:mulous 1684. 

||Hamulus (hie-miulds). Pl. -li (-loi). 1727. 
IL., dim. of hamus hook; see -ULE.] a. Anat., 
Zool., and Bot. A small hook or hook-like 
process, as in certain bones, in feathers, etc. ; 
in Bot. a hooked bristle. b. Obstetrics. A 
hook-shaped instrument for extracting the 
fetus. var. Ha:mule (in sense a). 

Han = haven, obs. inf. and pres. t. pl. of 
HAVE v. 

Hanap (he-nép) Obs. exc. Hist. 1494. 
[-(O)Fr. hanap drinking-vessel, cup = 
Frankish *hnap = OE. hnep, OHG. hnapf 
(G. napf).] A drinking vessel, a wine-cup or 
goblet; now, a medieval goblet of an 
ornate character. 

Hanaper (hie-nüpoz). Obs. exe. Hist. 1440. 
[= AFr. hanaper, OFr. hanapier (AL. hana- 
perium xin), f. (O)Fr. hanap; see prec., -ER*.) 
Tl. A case for a hanap or hanaps; a plate- 
basket; a repository for treasure or money 
—1570. 2. A round wicker case or small 
basket in which documents were kept 1768. 
3. The department of the Chancery, into 
which fees were paid for the sealing and 
enrolment of charters and other documents. 
(? So called because documents that had 
passed the Great Seal were here kept in a 
hanaper (sense 2); or with reference to the 
hanaper (sense 1) in which the fees were 
kept.) 1455. 

tHa'naster, ha'nster. (ME. hauncer, 
hanster (Xiv), in AL. hansterus, hanasterius 
Xv guild member (Oxford), held to be a 
deriv. of hansa or hanse HANSE.] The name 
given (in the city of Oxford) to persons 
paying the entrance-fee of the guild- 
merchant (see HANSE 2), and admitted as 
Freeman of the City —1608. 

Hance (hans), sb. 1534. [- AFr. *haunce, 
alt. f. OFr, hau(l)ce (mod. hausse), f. hau(l)cer; 
see HANCE v.] fl. The lintel of a door or 
window —1618. 2. Naut. a. A curved rise, as 
of the fife-rails or bulwarks from the waist 
to the quarter-deck. Also erron. hanch or 
haunch. 1004. b. = HAUNCH sb. 4a. 1637. 3. 
Arch. The are of smaller radius at the spring- 
ing of an elliptical or many-centred arch. Now 
usu. viewed as the HAUNCH of the arch, and so 
spelt. 1703. 

THance, v. ME.[- AFr. *hauncer, alt. f. OFr. 
haucer (mod. hausser) :- Rom. *altiare; see 
ENHANCE.) trans. = ENHANCE 1, 2, 1583. 

Hand (bend), sb. (OB. hand, hond = 
OFris. hand, hönd, OS. hand, OHG. hant (Du., 
G. hand), ON. hond, Goth. handus; Gmc., of 
uncertain origin. ] 

I. 1. The terminal part of the arm below the 
wrist, consisting of the palm and five digits, 
forming the organ of prehension character- 
istie of man. Also applied to the terminal 
memibers of all four limbs in the quadruman- 
ous animals or monkeys. b. The terminal 
part of the fore-limb in quadrupeds, esp. 
when prehensile, or of any limb of an 
animal when prehensile. In Anat. and Zool., 
the terminal part of the ‘arm’ or fore-limb 
in all vertebrates above fishes; also, the 
prehensile claw or chela in crustaceans. ME. 
tc. transf. The whole arm —1751. td. The 
trunk of an elephant —1859. e. fig. 1592. 
2. Used to denote possession, custody, 
charge, authority, power, disposal OE. b. 

Roman Law. The power of the husband over 
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his wife (tr. L. manus) 1875. 3. = Agency, in- 
strumentality OE. b. Part or share in the 

doing of something 1597. 4. Side (right or 
left); hence gen., side, direction, quarter. 

Also fig. (arch. or dial.) OE. 5. As used in 

a promise or oath; spec. as the 
symbol of troth-plight in marriage; pledge 

of marriage; bestowal in marriage ME. 16. 

Hence in oaths and asseverations —1636. 

1. Moyses helde up his hond ME. The Gorilla’s 
h. is clumsier. „than that of a man; but no one has 
ever doubted its being a true h. HUXLEY. d. The 
brutes of mountain back..with their CER 
hands TENNYSON. e. The griping Hands of the 
Law 1724. 2. Phr. In (into, to, etc.) the hands of, 
in other hands. 3. To suffer by the hands of the 
hangman 1639. b. Phr. To have a h. in. 4. The 
mountains on either h. 1884. Phr. On (upon, in, 
of) the mending h. (fig.), i.e. in the way to mend or 
recover, getting better. 5. Have here min honde, 
Ishall the wedde GOWER. 6. Tarry good Beatrice, 
by this h. I loue thee SHAKS. 

II. As repr. the person. 1, Often denoting 
the person in relation to his action 1590; 
hence spec. the person himself, esp. an artist, 
musician, writer, etc. 1644. 2. One employed 
to do any manual work 1655; spec. each of the 
sailors belonging to a ship's crew 1669. 3. 
collog. Used (with defining adj.) of a person 
with reference to his ability or skill in doing 
something. (See also OLD hand.) Usu. with 
at. 1792. b. Used similarly in reference to a 
person's action or character. (collog. or 
slang.) 1798. t4. Used of or in reference to a 
person as the source from which something 
is obtained (see quots.) —1811. b. With 
ordinal numerals, indicating à series of so 
many persons through whom something 
passes ME. 

1. Except some charitable h. reclaimes him 1615. 
Paintings, by the most celebrated Hands 1696. 
2. All hands on board perished SCORESBY. 3. I am 
a bad h. at criticising men J. H, NEWMAN. b. A 
cool h. 1860, 4. I have heard it. .from good hands 
1614. tA! the best h., most profitably or cheaply. 
b. I had it [the tale] at the second h. 1589. 

III. As put for its capacity or performance. 
1. Skill in doing with the hand, and hence in 
doing generally; ability, knack ME. 2. 
Horsemanship. Skill in handling the reins, 
etc. ME. b. Used for a division of the horse 
into two parts (see quot.) 1727. 3. The 
performance of an artist, etc.; handiwork; 
style of execution, ‘touch’. fAlso concr, 
Handiwork. 1667. b. Touch, stroke (in phr. 
last h., ete.) 1648. 4. Games. A turn, innings, 
etc. 17.. 5, Handwriting; style of writing 
ME. 6. Signature. Obs. or arch., exc. in 
phrases in which Aand is now understood 
more literally. 1534. 

1. The ‘hand for crust” which is denied to many 
cooks 1881. 2. A jockey must therefore. .have a 
h. for all sorts of horses 1881. b. The fore-hand 
includes the head, neck, and fore-quarters. The 
hind-hand is all the rest of the horse E. CHAMBERS. 
3. Carved work, the h. of famed artificers Mrmr. 
b. The compiler did not put his last h. to the work 
M. ARNOLD. 5. A running h. 1576. He will 
recognize my h. LYTTON. 6. In witness whereof, 
we have hereunto set, our hands and seals 1726. 

IV. Something like or of the size of a hand. 
1. An image or figure of a hand; esp. a con- 
ventional hand (57) for drawing attention to 
something OE. 2. The pointer or index on a 
dial, esp. that of a clock or watch 1575. 3. A 
lineal measure, formerly three inches, now 
four; a palm, a HANDBREADTH. Now used only 
in giving the height of horses, etc. 1501. 4. As 
@ measure of various commodities; e.g. a 
bundle of tobacco leaves tied together; a 
cluster of bananas; etc. 1720. 5. Cookery. 
A shoulder of pork 1825. 

2. Rom. & Jul. 11. iv. 119. 

V. That which is held in the hand. 1. 
Cards. The cards dealt to each player 1630. 
b. The person holding the cards 1589. c. A 
single round in a game 1622. d. fig. 1600. 
2.t A handle 1764; the part of a gun grasped 
by the hand 1881. 

1. d- To PLAY into the hands of another, 
the h. of, to SHOW one’s h., etc. 1e the ra i 

Phrases. *With governing prep. At hand. a. 
Near, close by. b. Near in time. tc. At the start 
(Jul. C. 1v. ii. 23). td. = By hand (John V. ii. 75). 
Te. At (on, upon) any h.: on any account, in any 
case. So at no h.: on no account, Tf. At every h.: 
on all hands. g. At the hand(s of : from the hands 
of; from. By hand. a. With the hand or hands; 
by manual action. b. By the h.: expeditiously. 
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For one's own hand. For one's own benefit. In 
hand. a. lit. (Held or carried) in the hand. fb. In 
h., in one's h.: (led) by the hand, or by a string, 
etc. c. In actual possession, at one's disposal; 
tin early use, Subject to one; in one's charge; in 
custody. (Also in hands.) td. In suspense (with 
hold, keep). e. In process: being actually dealt 
with. f. Im h.: under control, subject to dis- 
cipline, g. Preceded by a numeral: see FOUR-IN- 
HAND. fh. Jn any h.: in any case. .- hands. a. 
Of one’s hands (rarely hand): in respect of one’s 
actions, of action, of valour in fight. +b. Of ail 
hands; on all hands, on all sides; also, in any case 
(L.L.L. iv. iii. 219). Off hand. a. See OFF- 
HAND. b. Off one's hand(s: out of one's charge or 
control, On hand, upon hand. a. In one's 
possession, charge, or keeping. To have on h 
have with one; to be charged with; to have in 
order to deal with or dispose of; to be engaged on. 
b. At hand; in attendance (U.S.). c. On, upon 
one's hands (rarely hand): resting upon one as a 
charge, burden, or responsibility, or as a thing 
to be dealt with or attended to. d. On all hands, 
on every h.: on all sides, from all quarters. e. On 
(the) one h., on the other h.: used to indicate two 
contrasted sides of a subject, circumstances, 
points of view, etc. f. On any h.: on any account, 
in any case. Out of hand. Straight off; 
extempore, b. The opposite of in A. (in various 
senses). To hand. a. Within reach, accessible; 
Tnear; into one's possession or presence. b. To A., 
to one's h.: into subjection, under control. c. To 
(unto) one's hand(s: ready for one. Under hand. 
a, Secretly; see UNDERHAND. b. Under one's 
hand(s: under one's action, charge, care, or 
treatment. c. Under the h. of : with the signature of, 

**With verb and preposition. (See also bear in h. 
(BEAR 7.) etc.) Come to hand. a. To come to 
one; to be received or obtained. b. Come to (one's) 
hands: to come to close quarters. Take in hand, 
jon hand. To undertake; occas. spec. to under- 
take the discipline, care, or cure of (a person), 

***With verb governing hand. (For BEAR a h., 
FORCE (a person's) h., HOLD (one's) h., JOIN hands, 
Kiss the h., LAY hands on, LEND a h., SET h. (fo, 
on), SHAKE hands, STRIKE hands, TRY one's h., 
WASH one's hands of, etc., see the vbs.) Change 
hands. To substitute one hand for the other; to 
pass from one person's h. or possession to 
another's: Give (one's) hand. To hold out the 
h. to be grasped, in token of salutation, bargnin- 
ing, etc.; f: . Make a hand. a. To make 
one's profit; to make a success of. Freq. with 
fair, fine (often ironical), good, ete. b. To make a 
hand of (with): to ‘do for’. Obs. or dial. Put 
(one's) hand. To exert oneself; now always with 
to: to undertake (a piece of work). 

*** With adj. qualifying hand. (For BLOODY 
FREE A., HIGH h., UPPER h., etc., see the ad. 
Better hand. ;The ‘upper hand’; precedence, 
Clean hands. fig. Freedom from wrongdoing. 

*****With an adverb. Hand in, out. To have 
one's h. in: to be actively engaged; to be in 
practice. Hands off! collog. Keep off! A peremp- 
tory order. Hands up! A direction to people to 
hold up their hands to signify assent, etc.; also, a 
robber’s, policeman’s, etc., order to preclude 
resistance. Also as vb. 

ses With another noun. (See also HAND AND 
GLOVE, etc.) Hand.. fist. a. H. over fist (collo 
= HAND OVER HAND. b. H. to fist (colloq.) = 
HAND TO HAND. Hand and foot. Usually (now 
always) in adverbial construction; esp. in phr. fo 
bind h. and foot (also fig.). To wait upon h. and 
To: to wait upon or serve assiduously. Hand.. 

and. a. From h. to h.: from one person to 
another. b. H. under h.: the opposite of HAND 
OVER HAND. Hand's turn. A stroke of work. 

******Phr. a. As bare, flat, as one's h, b. To 
have one’s hands full: to be fully occupied. c. In 
the turn(ing of a h.: in a moment. d. (To win) 
hands down (orig. in Racing): with little or no 
effort. 

Combs.: 1. attrib. a. Of or belonging to the hand, 
as h.-clasp, ete. b. Worn on the hand, as h.-ruifle, 
ete. c. Portable, as h.-anvil, -camera, -lamp, ete. 
d. Managed or worked by the hand (occas. spec. 
with one hand); driven or operated by manual 
power; as h.-bellows, -brake, -pump, etc. e. Made 
or done by hand, as /.-embroidery. — . . 

2. Special Combs.: h.-alphabet, an alphabet of 
signs made by the hands; handbell, a small bell 
rung by being swung by hand; -car (U.S.), a light 
car prongs by cranks or levers worked by 
hand, used in the inspection, etc.. of a railw. 
line; -drop, a name for the paralysis of the 
induced by the action of lead; -fish, a pediculate 
fish, having the pectoral fin articulated; -flower, 
the’ flower of the hand-plant (q.v.); -&ear, the 
starting-gear of an engine; -Ianguage, the art of 
conversing by signs made with the hands; -lea 
(Naut.), a small lead used in taking soundings less 
than 20 fathoms; -light (Gardening), a bell-glass; 
-mast, a round spar, of at least 24, and not more 
than 72 inches in circumference; also altr 
-mule (MULE: 4 a): h. orchis, a name for Orchis 
maculata, from the finger-like lobes of the tubers; 
-pick v. trans., to pick by hand; also fig.; -plant, 


h., 
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a Mexican tree (Cheirostemon platanoides, N.0. 
Sterculiacez), having large flowers with bright red 
stamens, which are united at the base and then 
spread in five finger-like bundles; -post, a guide- 
post at the parting of roads; a FINGER-POST; 
-promise, a solemn form of betrothal among the 
fish peasantry; -reading =_ PALMISTRY; 
-screw, a jack; also attrib.; -spring, a somer- 
sault; -5wipe, a shadoof worked by h. for raising 
water; -tree = hand-plant; -wave v., to smooth 
the surface of (a measure of corn) with the h., 
instead of using a strike. 

Hand (hend) v. 1010. [f. prec. sb.) 1. 
trans. To touch or grasp with the hand; to 
manipulate, handle; also fig. to treat of. Obs. 
exe. techn, 2. Naut. To take in, furl (a sail) 


1034. 3. To lend or conduct by the hand; to 
assist with tne hand 1631. 4. To deliver or 
pass with the hand or hands 1650. b. transf. 
and fig. To deliver, pass, transfer, transmit. 
Now only with adverbs, as down, on, over. 
1042. 


5. To join the hands of (rare) 1643. 
hand in hand. MASSINGER. 
. 3. He hands her o'er the stile 


the work KINGSLEY. 

Hand and glove, (also with - -), pred. or 
adj. phr. Also (later) hand in glove. 1080. 
In constant close relations; on very intimate 
terms. 

Ha:nd-axe,-ax. ME. An axe to be wielded 
with one hand; anciently a battle-axe. 

Hand-ball. ME. 1. A ball for throwing 
with the hand. 2. A game played with such a 
ball in a space between two distant goals 


1581. 3. A hollow ball of india-rubber 
punctured so as to emit a spray when 
pressed in the hand 1888, 

Hand-barrow. ME. [Barrow sb] A 


flat rectangular frame of transverse bars, 
having shafts before and. behind, by which 
it is carried. 


Handbi‘ll'. 1523. [BILL sb.'] A light bill 
or pruning knife, 

Handbill’. 1753. (Bian sb.'] A printed 
notice on ingle page, to be delivered or 


circulated by hand. 

Handbook (hiw-ndbuk). [OE. handbóe, tr. 
med.L. manualis liber, late L. manuale (tr. 
Gr. éyxepidioy) MANUAL sb. But the current 
word was introduced, after G. handbuch, in 
XIX.] A small book or treatise, such as may 
be held in the hand: ta. in OE. The MANUAL 
of eccl. offices and ritual; b. spec. A book 
containing concise information for the tourist. 
1836. c, U.S. A betting book 1903. 

Ha'ndbreadth. 1535. A unit of lineal 
measure, a PALM; formerly taken as three 
inches, but now as four. So Ha:ndbrede. 
(Obs. exc. n. dial.) 

Ha:nd-ca:nter. 
gentle, easy canter. 

Ha:nd-cart. 1810. A small cart drawn or 
pushed by hand. 

THa:ndcraft. OE. = HANDICRAFT 1. 1599. 
tHa'ndcraftman, +Ha-ndcraftsman. 

s andcutt (hw-nd,kpf) sb. Also dial. 

andy-. 1775. [HAND sb. + CUFF sb.) A 
manacle, consisting of a divided metal ring 
Which is locked round the wrist. Handcufls 
are used in pairs, connected by a short chain 
Gc Jointed bar. So Ha-ndcuff v. trans. to put 

andcufts on; to manacle. 

panded (hee-ndéd), a. 1520. [f. HAND sb. 
2 TED*.] 1, Having hands; esp. as specified. 
1845. PALMATE 1854. 3. Joined hand in hand 

1. H. moles 1791. [An] open-handed masi 
pa 3. Into thir Bl bower H. er Went 
Sander: (handoa). 1078. [f. HAND v. + 
i | One who hands, delivers, or passes. 

Hs with down, in, out, etc. 

1 AU 1868. [f. HAND sb. + -ER' 1.] 
E x Boy on the hand. 2. -hander in comb., 
d ACK-HANDER, a back-handed blow; b. 

+H, FI-HANDER, a left-handed man 1882. 
te Tidfast, sb. 1545. [app. f. HAND sb. + 
Sors a., an unusual formation for a sb. 
hears 3, 4 go with HANDFAST v.) 1. Firm 
Inh or grip with the hands; also fig. 1656. 

E ud hold, held fast. 2. A handle, e.g. of a 

(local. BaRrNG-GOULD. 3. The joining 


of hands in making a bargain. MIDDLETON. 


1836. [CANTER sb.'] A 
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4, A covenant; spec. a betrothal or marriage- 
contract —1884. 

Ha-ndfast, a. ME. [In senses 1, 2, orig. 
pa. pple. of Haxprasr v.] tl. Contracted by 
the joining of hands; espoused. Also 
*betrothed by joining of hands in order to 
cohabitation before marriage’. —1610. +2. 
Bound; manacled —1632. 3. Tight-fisted, 
close-fisted (lit. and fig.) 1603. 

3. Ludlow, a common, h., honest. . wooden man 
CARLYLE. 

Handfast (he-ndfast), v. Pa. pple. -ed 
in earlier use handfast. Obs. exc. Hist. 
[In sense 1, early ME. — ON. handfesta strike 
à bargain by joining hands, etc.; the other 
senses are f. HAND sb. and Fast a.] 1. trans 
To make a contract of marriage between 
(parties) by joining of hands; to betroth. 
Also fig. t2. To grasp, seize with the hand; 
to take fast hold of. Also fig. -1662. +3. To 
manacle —1611. 

Ha-ndfasting, vbl. sb. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1530. [f. prec. + -ING'.] Betrothal. b. For- 
merly treated as an uncanonical, private, or 
even probationary form of marriage. See 
Jamieson s.v. 1541. 

tHa'ndfastly, adv. [-LY*.] By solemn 
engagement made by joining hands; firmly. 
HOLINSHED. 

Handful (he-ndful), sb. [OE. handfull str. 
fem.; in OE. and ME. a true sb.; hence in 
pl. handfuls, not handsful.] 1. A quantity 
that fills the hand; as many as the hand can 
grasp or contain. 2. A small company or 
number; à small amount. (Usu. depreciative.) 
1595. t3. = HAND sb. IV. 3. 1737. 4. fig. As 
much as one can manage 1755. 

1. A handfull or two of dried pense SHAKS. 2. His 
Page atother side, that handfull of wit SHAKs. 3. 
A PAYEE 14 h. high 1676. 4. The boy was a 

Ha:nd-ga'llop. 1675, An easy gallop, in 
which the horse is kept well in hand. Also fig. 

Han-d-glass. 1522. 1. A magnifying glass 
held in the hand. 2. Hort. A portable glass 
shade used for protecting or forcing a plant 
1828, 3. A small mirror with a handle 1882. 
4. A half-minute or quarter-minute sand- 
glass used for measuring the time in running 
out the log-line 1875. 

Hand-grenade (hw-ndgréné!-d). 1661. 1. 
An explosive missile, smaller than a bomb- 
shell, thrown by hand. Now usually spher- 
ical, and made of cast-iron. 2. A glass bottle 
containing a chemical, to be broken in order 
to extinguish a fire 1895. 

Handgrip. Also -gripe, handy-, handi- 
grip(e. (OE. handgripe, f. gripan to gripe, 
grip.] 1. Grasp, seizure with the hand. 2. 
Grip or firm pressure of the hand in greeting 
1884. 

+Hand-habend, a. (sb.) [Early ME. form 
of OE. *hand-habbend 'hand-having'.] OE. 
Law, Of a thief: Having (the thing stolen) in 
hand. Applied as sb. to the offence, and to 
the franchise of holding plea thereof. —1828. 

Handhold (hz-nd,hósld). 1643. [See HoLp 
sb.] 1. Hold for the hand; that by which 
one can hold on in climbing. Also fig. 2. That 
part of an implement, e.g. à fishing-rod, that 
is grasped by the hand 1833. 

Handicap (he-ndikep), sb. 1053. app. 
from the phrase * hand i' cap', or *hand in the 
cap’. Formerly the name of a sport, 
described under the name of Newe Faire in 
Piers Plowman, B. v. 328, where it appears 
that it was a custom to barter articles, and 
to give ‘boot’ or odds, as settled by an 
umpire, with the inferior article. All the 
parties, including the umpire, deposited 
forfeit-money in a cap. The name refers to 
the drawing out of full or empty hands, to 
settle whether the match was accepted or 
not.] 1. The name of a kind of sport having 
an element of chance in it, in which one 
person challenged some article belonging to 
another, for which he offered something of 
his own in exchange. Also fig. 2. Horse- 
racing. (orig. attrib.) ta. Handicap match: a 
match between two horses, the umpire 
decreeing the weight to be carried by the 
superior horse, and the parties drawing to 
declare whether the match should be ‘on’ or 
‘off’. If the two agree, the forfeit-money is 
taken by the umpire; but if not, by the party 
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who is willing that the match should stand. 
1754. b. Handicap race (shortened handicap): 
a-horse-race in which an umpire (the handi- 
capper) decrees what weights have to be 
carried by the various horses entered, 
according to his judgement of their merits, 
in order to equalize their chances. So h. plate, 
sweepstakes, etc. 1786. 3. Any analogous race 
or competition 1875. 4. The extra weight or 
other condition imposed in equalizing the 
chances; hence, any encumbrance or dis- 
ability that weighs upon effort 1883. 5. 
attrib., as h. match, etc. 1754. 

Handicap, v. 1649. [f. prec.] 11. trans. 
To draw or gain as in a game of chance. 
2. intr. To engage or take part in a handicap 
match 1839. 3. trans. To equalize the parties 
to a handicap, by decreeing the odds to be 
given; also fig. 1852. 4. trans. To weight 
race-horses in proportion to their known or 
assumed powers, in order to equalize their 
chances 1856. 5. trans. To penalize a superior 
competitor in any match or contest, so as to 
equalize his chances with those of inferior 
competitors. More generally, To weight any 
one unduly. 1864. Hence Ha-ndicapper, one 
who handicaps; spec. the public official who 
decrees what weights the different horses are 
to carry in a handicap. 

Handicraft (hæ-ndikraft). Also formerly 
handycraft. ME. [alt. of earlier HAND- 
crart (OE. handcraft) after HANDIWORK.] 
1. Manual skill; skilled work with the hands. 
2. A manual art, trade, or occupation 1548. 
13. A handicraftsman -—1821. 4. attrib., 
passing into adj. = ‘manual, practical’ 1662. 

Ha-ndicra:ftsman. Formerly also as two 
words or hyphened. 1551. (lit. handicraft's 
man, man of handicraft; cf. CRAFTSMAN.) A 
man who exercises a handicraft; one em- 
ployed in manual occupation. 

The best wit of any handycraft man in Athens 


SHAKS. 

Handicuff. Also handy-. 1701. (f. HAND 
sb. or HANDY a. + Curr sb.*; app. after 
fisticuff.] pl. Blows with the hands; fighting 


hand to hand. Also fig. 
[f. HANDY a.  -LY*.] 


Ha'ndily, adv. 1611. 
In a handy manner; expertly; tmanually. 
Ha:ndiness. 1647. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 


1. The quality of being handy or expert. 
2. Manageableness, convenience 1877. 

Hand in glove: see HAND AND GLOVE. 

Hand in hand (also with - -), adv. phr. 
(a., sb.). 1500. (HAND sb.] 1, adv. phr. With 
hands mutually clasped; also fig. 2. attrib. 
or adj. Going hand in hand or side by side; 
well-matched 1611. b. Name given to a Fire 
Insurance Office; implying the mutual 
sharing of risks 1781. 3. sb. a. A representa- 
tion of two hands mutually clasped. STEELE. 
b. Mutual clasping of hands. TENNYSON. C. A 
company of persons hand in hand. G. 
MEREDITH. 

1. They hand in hand, with wandring steps and 
Through Eden took thir solitarie way 
kind of hand in hand comparison 
Cymb. 1. iv. 75. 

Handiron, obs. form of ANDIRON. 

Handiwork (he-ndi,woak). Also handy- 
and as 2 words. [OE. handgeweore, f. hand 
HAND sb. + geweorc, collective formation (sce 
Y-) on weorc WORK sb.; analysed in XVI as 
handy work (see Hanby).) 1. A thing or 
collection of things made by the hands of 
any one. 2. Work done by direct personal 
agency. Sometimes, the work of man's 
hands as opp. to nature. OE. b. Doing, per- 
formance 1838. 4. Manual employment; 
practical work. [Cf. HANDY.] 1565. 
pe iene firmament sheweth his handywork 

8. i. 

Handkerchief (hw-nkeatfif), sb. 1530. [f. 
HAND sb. + KEROHIEF, q.v. also for kand- 
kercher (now dial. and vulgar.] A small 
square of linen, silk, or other fabric, carried 
in the hand or pocket (pocket-h.), for wiping 
the face, hands, or nose, or used as a kerchief 
to cover the head, or worn about the neck 
(neck h. or neckerchief). 

Ha-nd-labour. 1549. Manual labour; 
fart’ as opp. to nature; now, usually, 
manual as opp. to machine work. 

Handle (hw-nd’l), sb. [OE. handle, -la, f. 
hand HAND sb.; see -LE.] 1. That part of a 
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thing which is grasped by the hand in using 
or moving it. 2. transf. Something resem- 
bling a handle; in Bot, = MANUBRIUM. 1039. 
3. fig. That by which something is or may be 
taken hold of, or taken advantage of 
for some purpose; an occasion, excuse, 
pretext 1535. 4. atirib. 1532. Handle-bar, 
the steering-bar of a bicycle, etc., with a 
handle at each end. 

3. I would not give this h, to calumny 1732. Phr, 

h. to one’s name (colloq.): a title of rank, 
honour, or courtesy attached to the name. 

Handle (hie-nd’l), v.' [Late OE. handlian 
feel with the hands, treat of, corresp. to 
OF ris. handelia, OS. handlon, OHG. hantalón. 
(G. handeln) ON. hondla seize, treat; see 
-LE.] 

I. 1. (rans. To subject to the action of the 
hand or hands: earlier, to touch or feel with 
the hands; later, to take hold of, turn over, 
etc., in the hand, to employ the hands on or 
about, Also absol. b. intr. (for refl.) To have 
& (specified) feel, behaviour, action, etc. 
when handled 1727. 2. trans. To ply or wield 
with the hand ME.; spec. in Mil. 1684. 3. To 
manage, direct, conduct, control (sometimes 
= carry out, perform). ftAlso refi. 1523. 4. 
To use; to make due use of 1647. 

1. I have handled and felt it 1717. To h. a book 
BURGON, absol. They haue handes and h. not 
COVERDALE Ps, 113:15 [115:7]. Phr. To A. a 
horse, to get him accustomed to the hand. 2. 
Tubal. . was the father of all such as h, the harpe 
and or Gen, 4:21, 3. A smarter officer never 
at a regiment 1874. 4. To h. one’s fists 


II. 1. To deal with, treat 1542. +Also intr. 
~1581, 2. To treat of, discuss OE. +Also 
intr, or absol. 1073. 3. To treat artistically 
1558. 4. To have in hand or pass through 
one's hands in the way of business; to deal in; 
to buy and sell. U.S. 1888. 

1. I wil h, him, euen as he hath dealte with me 
COVERDALE Prov. 24:29. 2. The Preacher 
handeled his matter learnedly 1551. 4. Export 
houses which h. steel rails 1897. Hence Hand- 
lable, -eable 4, Ha'ndler!. 

Handle, v.* 1600. [f. HANDLE sb.) trans. 
"To furnish with a handle. Hence Ha-ndler*. 

Handled (hw-nd’ld), a. 1786. [f. HANDLE 
8b. and v.* + -Ep.] Furnished with or having 
a handle. Used in Her. when the handle of a 
tool or weapon is figured of a different 
tincture from the blade, as ‘a sickle or, 
handled gules’. 

Handless (hw-ndles, a. ME. [f. HAND 
8b. + -LESS,] Without hands; fig. incapable 
in action (now only díal.). 

Ha-nd-line. 1674. A line to be worked by 
E esp. a fishing-line worked without a 
rod. 

Handling (he-ndlin), vbl. sb. OE. (f. 
HANDLE v. + -ING] 1. The action of 
HANDLE v.' 2. Treatment; management 
1530. 3. Artistic manipulation 1771. 4. 
attrib. 1866, 

1. Satire is one of those edged tools which 
require careful h. 1795. 3. H.; that is, a lightness 
of pencil that implies great practice SIR J. 
REYNOLDS. 

Ha-nd-list, sb. 1859. [Cf. hand-book.] A 
list of books, etc. in a form handy for 
reference. Handlist v. to enter (books, ete.) 
in such a list, 

fHa:ndlock. 1532. [See Lock sb.) A hand- 
cuff -1033. Hence Ha-ndlock v. to handeutt. 
Also transf. 

Ha'nd-loom. 1833. A weaver’s loom 
worked by hand as dist. from a power-loom. 

Ha-nd-made, a. 1613. Made by hand. 
Now usually dist. from the work of machin- 
ery. 

Handmaid (he-ndmé'd), sb. ME. |f. 
HAND sb. + Mam (Wyclif; cf. OE. hand- 
begen manservant, handpréost chaplain, and 
L. @ manu servus secretary, AMANUENSIS).] 
1. A female attendant or servant. b. fig. (in 
common use) 1592. fc. A tender. HAKLUYT. 
2. A moth, Datana ministra, of the family 
Hombycida 1869. 3. attrib. 1629. 

1. I am the handmayde of the lorde TREVISA, 3. 


Her sleeping Lord with h. la tte 
MILTON. So Ha-ndmaliden = 11b. b 


Ha:nd-me-down. dial. and U.S. 1888. = 
REACH-ME-DOWN. 
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Ha-nd-mill. 1563. A grinding mill con- 
sisting of one millstone turned upon another 
by hand, a quern. Now also applied to a 
form of coftee-mill, etc. 

Hand of glory. 1707. [tr. Fr. main de 
gloire, a deformation of mandegloire, etc., 
orig. mandragore mandrake.] Orig., in 
French, a charm formed of the root of a 
mandrake; later, one made of the hand of an 
executed criminal. 

Hand over hand, adv. phr. 1736. Chiefly 
Naut. a. With each hand brought succes- 
sively over the other, as in climbing up or 
down a rope, or rapidly hauling it in. b. fig. 
With continuous advances; said of a vessel, 


etc. approaching another 1830. c. attrib. 
1859. 
Hand over head, adv. phr. Now rare 


or Obs. 1440. 1. Precipitately, recklessly, 
without deliberation; tindiscriminately. 2. 
attrib. or adj. (with - -). Precipitate, rash, 
reckless; tindiscriminate 1693. 

Ha-nd-play. arch. OE. Interchange of 
blows in a hand-to-hand encounter. (Re- 
cently revived.) 

Ha-nd-rail. 1793. A rail or railing sup- 
ported on balusters, as a guard or support to 
the hand at the edge of a platform, stairs, 
ete. 

Ha-nd-saw. ME. A saw managed by one 
hand. b. In Haml. 11. ii. 367, generally ex- 
plained as a corruption of heronshaw or 
hernsew, heron. 

Handsel, hansel (he-ndsél, hæ-nsčl), sb. 
ME. [corresp. formally to late OE. hand- 
selen *mancipatio', delivery into the hand, 
and ON. handsal giving of the hand, esp. in a 
promise or bargain (OSw. Aandsal, Sw. 
handsél money handed over, gratuity, Da. 
handsel earnest money); f. HAND sb. + base 
of OE. sellan give, SELL.] fl. Lucky prog- 
nostic, omen, presage; token or omen of good 
luck —1081. 2. A gift or present (expressive 
of good wishes) at the beginning of a new 
year, or on other occasions; orig., deemed to 
ensure good luck, [= L. strena, Fr. étrenne.] 
ME. 3. A first instalment of payment; 
earnest money; the first money taken by a 
trader in the morning, a luckpenny; any- 
thing given or taken as an omen, earnest, or 
pledge of what is to follow 1569. 4. The first 
"use, trial, proof, or specimen of anything; 
often with the notion of its being auspicious 
of what is to follow 1573. 5. attrib. 1585. 

3. Take this..but for hansell, the gaine is to 
come CAMPION. They say, a fooles handsell is 
lucky B. Jons. 4. Such was the handsel, for Scott 

rotested against its being considered as the 
louse heating of the new Abbotsford LOCKHART. 
Comb. H. Monday, the first Monday of the year 
(usu. O.8.), on which New Year's h. is given. (Sc.) 
Handsel v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
give handsel to (a person). 2. To inaugurate 
with some ceremony or observance of an 
auspicious nature; to auspicate. Also fig. 
(ironical). 1583. 3. To use for the first time; 
to be the first to test, try, prove, taste 1605. 
3. Haman shall hansell his owne gallowes 1612. 
Handsome (hiw-n‘sim), a. (adv.) ME. [f. 
HAND sb. + -SOME'.] fl. Easy to handle, or 
to use in any way —1598. b. Handy, ready at 
hand, suitable. (Obs. or dial.) 1530. 2. Of 
action, speech, etc.: Apt, dexterous, clever, 
happy. ! Obs. exc. U.S. 1563. b. Of an agent: 
Apt, skilled, clever. ? Obs. exc. U.S. 1547. 
13. Proper, seemly, decent —1654. 4. Of fair 
size or amount; ‘decent’, moderately large. 
Now unusual. 1577. b. Of a fortune, a gift, 
etc.: Considerable. Now (by association with 
5): Generous, liberal, munificent. 1577. 5. Of 
conduct, etc.: Fitting, seemly; courteous, 
polite. Now: Generous, magnanimous. 1621. 
6. Having a fine form or figure (usually in 
conjunction with full size or stateliness); 
"beautiful with dignity’ (J.), ‘fine’. (The 
E Er genr sense.) 1590, 

- Mr. Recorder in a h. speech [ete.] Lv’ " 
4. Pretty h. quantities of ee Sees 1730. b. 
To get h. fortunes by small profits, and large 
dealings PRIESTLEY. 5. Through this h. conduct 
of the dean the dispute was amicably settled 
1830. 6. This Ludouico is a proper man, .A very 
Eu Oth. 1v. iii. 37. A large and h. room 1849, 

. adv, = HANDSOMELY. Now only in 
vulgar use, exc. in H. is that h. docs, ME. 
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1Ha-ndsome, v. 1555. [f. prec. adj.] trans. 
To make handsome (in various senses) —10657. 
Handsomely (hw-ns)mli) adv. 1547. [f. 
as prec. + -Ly?.] 1. In a handsome manner. 
2. Carefully; without haste, gently, gradu- 
ally. Now only Naut. 1550. 

2. Ease off the main sheet, h. my lad—not too 
much 1832. 

Handsomeness (he-nsiimnés). 1530. [f. 
as prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being 
handsome. 

H. is the more animal excellence, beauty the 
more imaginative HARE. 

Handspike (hæ-ndıspəik), sb. 1615. {- Du. 
thandspaeke (now -spaak), f. hand HAND sb. 
+ MDu. spake pole, rod; assim. to SPIRE 
85.3] 1. A wooden bar, used as a lever or 
crow, chiefly on shipboard and in artillery- 


service. 2. Incorrectly for Se. handspake, 
HANDSPOKE. 
Comb. h.-ring (Artill.), the thimble on the trail 
transom of a gun, for the h. by which it is 
mancuvred. 


Ha-ndspoke. In Sc. also -spake, -spaik, 
-spike. 1727. [See SPOKE.] A spoke or bar 
of wood carried in the hand, e.g. in carrying 
the coffin at a funeral in Scotland. 

Ha:nd-staff. ME. 1. A staff-like handle; 
spec. that part of a flail by which it is held. 
12. A staff carried as a weapon [tr. Hob.]. 


Ezek, 39:9. 

Ha:ndstroke. Also handi-, handy- 
stroke. 1523. [f. HAND sb. + STROKE sb.!] 
fl. A stroke or blow with the hand —1840, 
2. attrib., as h. pull (in Bell-ringing) 1880. 

Hand to hand, adv. phr. (a.). ME. With 
close approach of hand; at close quarters; 
man to man. b. attrib. or adj., as in hand-to- 
hand valour 1836. 

Hand to mouth, phr. (a., sb.). 1509. 1. 
From hand to mouth: by consuming food as 
soon as it is obtained; improvidently, thrift- 
lessly. 2. attrib. or adj. (with - -). Involving 
consumption (or transf. disposal of goods) as 
soon as obtained; improvident 1748. 3, sb. 
Lack of provision for the future. TENNYSON. 

Hand-vice. 1611. A vice that can be held 
in one hand; a small movable vice. 

Handwork (he-ndwoak), — [OE. hand- 
weorc.] t1. = HANDIWORK l.—1504. 2. Work 
done with the hands; manual operation or 
labour; now esp. as dist. from work done by 
or with machinery OE. So Ha:nd-worked 
ppl. a., -woirker, -working. 

Ha:nd-wrist. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. hand- 
wrist, -wyrst, f. HAND + Wrist.) The wrist 
or joint of the hand. Now dial. 

Colonel Whalley only cut in the handwrist 
CROMWELL. 

Handwriting (hwe-nd,roitin). 1500. Cf. 
L. manuscriptum, Gr. xapóypadov.] 1. Writing 
with the hand; manuscript; the writing 
peculiar to à hand or person, time or nation. 
2. That which is written by hand; manu- 
script; a written document or note. Obs. or 
arch. 1594. Also fig. 

1. A paper in his own h. BURKE. The study of 
handwritings 1891. 

Handy (he-ndi), a. 1535. [In sense 1 
evolved from HANDIWORK; in the later 
senses f. HAND sb. + -Y',] fi. Of, or done 
by, the hand; manual —1713. 2. Ready 
to hand; near at hand; conveniently ready 
for use 1650. 3. Convenient to handle; easy 
to be manipulated or managed 1694. 4, Able 
to turn the hand to anything 1062. 5. 
Handy- in comb. as Handy-craft (see 
HANDICRAFT); ¢-fight, a hand to hand fight; 
-Érip(e (see HANDGRIP); -stroke (sce 
HANDSTROKE); -work (see HANDIWORK); 
-man, a man useful for all sorts of odd jobs; 
ete. 1592. 

1. H. Artificers 1576, labour 1631. 2.1 happen to 
have it h. 1894. 3. The volume is delightfully h. 
1897. 4. Two smart h. boys or girls 1790. 

Ha-ndy-da-ndy, sb. or adv. phr. ME. [A 
rhyming jingle on hand, or its childish dim. 
handy.) 1. A children's game in which a 
small object is shaken between the hands of 
one player, and, the hands being suddenly 
closed, the other player has to guess in which 
hand the object is 1585. b. The words as used 
in the game; = ‘Choose which you please" 
1598. +2. Something held in the closed hand; 
a covert bribe. ME. only. 


HANG 


Hang (hey), v. Pa. t. and pple. hung 
(hop) hanged (hwnd). [The present stem 
derives from (i) intr. OE. hangian = OFris. 
hangia, OS. hangon, OHG. hangén (Du., G. 
hangen) :- WGme. wk. vb. *xapsójan, 
*.&jan; (ii) trans. ON. hanga = OE. hón, 
OFris. hua, OHG. háhan, Goth. háhan 
t= Gmo. redupl. vb. *xayxan.] 

T. trans. 1. To place (a thing) so that it is 
supported from above; to fasten or attach to 
an object above; to suspend. Also fig. tb. 
To hook (a fish) -1787. c. To suspend float- 
ing without attachment in the air, or in space 
ME. 2. spec. To attach or suspend in such a 
way as to allow of free movement about or on 
the point of attachment; e.g. to hang a door 
(on its hinges), à coach (on springs), ete. Also, 
to attach in a well-balanced position, as to 
hang a scythe (on its ‘snead’). 1535. 3. To 
fasten up or suspend on a cross or gibbet; ta. 
formerly, spec. to crucify; b. now, spec. to put 
to death by suspension by the neck. (In this 
sense, hanged is now the spec. form of the pa. 
t. and pa. pple.) OE. .b. refl. To commit 
suicide by hanging ME. c. Used as an im- 
precation, etc. ME. 4, To let droop or bend 
downward; to cause to lean or slope over 
1593. 5. To furnish or decorate with things 
suspended about or around; esp. to deck or 
ornament (a place) with tapestry or hangings 
1451. 6. To hang fire: (of a fire-arm) to be 
slow in communicating the fire through the 
vent to the charge; hence fig. to hesitate, be 
slow in acting (cf. II. 10.) 1781. 

1. It were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck Matt, 18:6, H. it [venison] 
where the air comes MRS. GLASSE, €. He.. 
hangeth the earth upon nothing Job 26:7. 2. This 
Rogue's Tongue is well hung SWIFT. 3. To be 
hanged by the neck, till he was dead—that was 
the end DICKENS. ‘Beef, sir, is hung, men are 


» hanged” 18. e. Tam. Shr. 11. i. 301. 4. Phr. To 


e head (down): i.e. as a sign of shame, con- 
trition, despondency, or sheepishness. To h, the 
groin, a leg: to hold back; to be reluctant or 
tardy, 6. b. To hang a jury (U.S.): to prevent a 
py from reaching a verdict; also intr. of a 
jury: to fail to agree; so HUNG ppl. a. 1850, 

IL. intr. 1. To remain fastened or suspended 
from above; to depend, dangle, swing loose 
OE. b. To be furnished or adorned with 
things suspended or attached ME. 2, To be 
supported or suspended at the side, as on a 
hinge or pivot ME. 3. spec. Of a person: To 
be suspended on or upon a cross, gibbet, gal- 
lows, etc.; to suffer death in this way; esp. as 
form of punishment. Also as an impreca- 
tion (arch.. OE. 4. To bend forward or 
downward; to lean over; also, to incline 
steeply OE. 5. To rest, float (in the air, etc.) 
ME. Also fig. of an evil or doubt 1548. 6. To 
rest on, upon for support or authority; to 
depend upon; to be dependent on OE. b. To 
remain in consideration or attention ME. 
7. To attach oneself for support; to cling, 
hold fast, adhere ME. b. To stick close, so 
as not to leave or let go 1508. c. Of the wind: 
To remain persistently in a certain point of 
the compass 1671. d. To be a hanger-on 
1535. 8. To cling or adhere as an encum- 
brance or drag; to be a depressing weight 
1450. 9. fig. To be attached as an adjunct 
1596, 10. To be or remain in dubious 
Suspense. Also fo h, in the wind. ME. 11. Of 
&note in music: To be prolonged 1597. 12. To 
remain with motion suspended 1667. 13. To 
deer as unwilling to depart or move on; to 
gaen linger, as with expectation or interest 

PS 114. To hanker after or for —1684. 
SELL n Tie make a fat payre of Gallowes SHAKS. 
high hes DEAE jurymen may dine POPE. 4. The 
hed which hanged ouer them 1598. 5. Yon 
"on esent. as she hangs Above the wood 
Bue fig. Uncertainty hung over their 
je den ae 6. One upon whose hand and 
TEM rain Once the..fate of Europe hung 
Eai fda b. Enoch hung a moment on her 
Beach etl ae 7. Shee hung about my necke 
Ned E e patient Pack H. on the Scent 
ben n SOMERVILLE. 8. Contempt and 
ing M angs vpon thy backe SHAKS. Time hang- 
D 'y upon our hands 1768. 9. Wel, thereby 
M uA SHAKS. 10. To h. betwixt life and 
Jui S ARIS: 12. A noble stroke he lifted 
Bad io D ct hung not MILT. 13. The witnesses 

HL e kept hanging about 1892. 
ee comb. with advs, Hang back. intr. To 
je S by one's weight or inertia; fig. to be 

. Hang off. a. intr. To leave hold. 
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plying expectation, or the like. Hang out. a. 
intr. To protrude with downward direction. b. 


lodge, live (collog. or slang). Hang t: 
intr, To adhere ether loosely. -b. To be 
coherent or consistent. c. To hold together; spec. 
(of a person) to keep body and soul together. 
Hang up. a. trans. To fasten so as to be supported 
only from above; to suspend on a hook, peg, or 
the like. b. Phr. To A. up (one’s sword, gun, etc.): 
to give up using. To h. up one's hat: said of aman 
who marries and goes home to the wife's house to 
live. tc. To hang on a gibbet; hence as an im- 
precation L.L.L.1v.iii. 54. Rom. & Jul. Ht. iii. 57. 
d. To put ‘on the shelf’ or into abeyance; to keep 
back indefinitely. 

Hang (hen), sb. 1797. [f. prec. vb.] 1. 
The action of hanging; also, a downward 
slope or bend; a declivity 1807. b. A suspen- 
sion of motion 1866. 2. The mode in which a 
thing hangs or is poised 1797. 3. coner. (dial.) 
Something that hangs; a hanging mass or 
clump; a crop of fruit; a hang-net 1825. 

1. The south-east h. of a hill 1807. b. The h. and 
eddy of a stream 1807. 2. The h. of a discourse 
1864, of a skirt 1885. Phr. To get the A. of: to 
become familiar with the proper wielding of a 
tool; fig. to get to understand, master; to acquire 
the knack of (U.S, collog.) Not..@ h. (usu. with 
care): = ‘not a bit’. 

Hang-, the vb.-stem used in comb.: 

hang-bench (dial. hing-), in Lead-mining, a 
plece of timber forming part of a stow, which is 
pinned to the sole-tree $ wooden pins; -choice, 
a choice between two evils; -nest, a bird that 
constructs a pensile nest, a HANGBIRD; -net, 
a kind of net which is set vertically, 

Hangar (hangar). 1852. [- Fr. hangar] A 
covered space, shed, or shelter. b. (hme-no2). 
A shed for accommodating aircraft 1902. 

Hangbird (he-nbóud). 1856. [f. HANG v. + 
Bip.) A bird that builds a hanging nest; 
esp. an American oriole of the genus Zcterida. 

Ha-ng-by. Obs. exo. dial. 1579. [t. HANa- 
+ BY adv. and prep.) 1. A contemptuous 
term for a dependant or hanger-on. 2. An 
appendage, an adjunct 1585. Also attrib. 

Ha-ng-dog. 1677. [f. HANG v. + Doo; 
cf. cut-throat.) 

‘A. sb. A despicable fellow fit only to hang a 
dog, or to be hanged like a dog. Also attrib. 
in apposition. 1687. 

Paws off.. You young hang-dog THACKERAY. 

B. adj. Of, befitting, or characteristic of a 
hang-dog; low, degraded; sneaking 1677. 

A squinting, meager, hang-dog countenance 
OTWAY. 

Hanged (hiend), ppl. a. 1451. [f. HANG v. 
+ -ED',] 1. Now Obs. in the general sense; 
the form in use being HUNG. 2. Put to death 
by hanging by the neck 1470. b. As an ex- 
pletive (also advb.): ‘Confounded’ 1887. 

Hanger’ (he-nai). [OE. hangra, deriv. of 
HANG v. Now identified with the next.] A 
wood on the side of a steep hill or bank. 

Hanger? (he-poi). ME. if. HANG v. + 
-ER.] 1. One who suspends a thing from 
above; often in comb., as paper-h., etc. spec. 
One of those who select and hang the pie- 
tures for an exhibition. 1791. b. One who 
puts a person to death by hanging, or causes 
him to be hanged ME. 2. Something that 
hangs down or is suspended; e.g. fa bell- 
rope; a pendent catkin, etc. 1483. 3. Some- 
thing that overhangs; in Mining, The rock 
over the vein or lode; the ‘roof’ 1631. 4. That. 
by which anything is hung; a rope, chain, or 
hook used to suspend. something; a support 
for a journal-box, ete. of a shafting. Also 
attrib. 1864. tb. A loop or strap on & sword- 
belt from which the sword was hung —1076. 
c. A chain or iron rod to which a pot or 
kettle is hung by means of a pot-hook. 
Hence transf. A nursery name for the stroke 
with a double curve (1); usually in the phr. 
pot-hooks and hangers 1599. 5. Hanger-on. 
à. A follower or dependant (often dis- 
paragingly) 1549. fb. An appendage, an 
adjunct —1674. 

Hanger’ (hm-moi. 1481. [prob. identical 
with HANGER; cf. early mod. Du. hangher 
rapier, which may be the immed. source.] 
A kind of short sword, orig. hung from the 
belt. 

Hanging (he-nin), vòl. sb. ME. If. HANG 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of HANG v.; SUS- 
pension. 2. The action of putting to death on 


HANKY-PANKY 


the gallows, etc.; the being so put to death 
ME. 3. A downward slope or curve; esp. in 
Ship-building 1684. 4. concr. Something that 
hangs or is suspended; something attached; 
also fig. (Usu. in pl.) 1549. 5. spec. A piece 
of drapery with which a bedstead, the walls 
of a room, etc., are hung; also the material for 
this ME. b. pl. The pieces, folds, or masses 
of tapestry, etc., with which a room or bed is 
hung; also extended to wall-paper (paper- 
hangings) 1485. 6. A steep slope or declivity 
of a hill. Now local. ME. 

2. Many a good h. preuents a bad marriage 
SHAKS. 4. Cymb. m1. iii. 63. 5. b. No more than a 
picture in the hangings DRYDEN. 

Comb.: h.-committee, the committee who 
decide the hanging of pictures in an Exhibition 
(e.g. that of the Royal Academy); -head, -post, 
-stile, the post or upright which bears the hinges 
of a door or gate. 

Hanging (hæ-nin), ppl. a. (prep.) ME. It. 
as prec. + -ING?.] That hangs. 1. Supported 
above, and not below; suspended, pendulo 
hanging downwards 1483. 2, Overhanging; 
steep ME.; situated on a steep slope, top ofa 
wall, etc., so as to appear to hang over ME. 
13. Remaining in suspense ~1590. fb. Pend- 
ing, during; orig. with a sb. in absolute con- 
struction; hence, occas. treated as a prep. 
—1628. 4. Having a downward cast of coun- 
tenance. (Often with play on HANG v. I. 3.) 
1003. 5. In trans. sense: Addicted to hang- 
ing; as, à A. judge 1848. 

1. Phr. H. sleeve, a loose open sleeve hanging 

down from the arm. 2. A man with a heavy h. 
brow 1847. Phr. H. Gardens (of Bayes 
transl. of L. pensiles horti (Q. Curtius). 3. b. is 
matter thus hangyng, the rane GRAFTON. 
4. A good fauor you haue, but t you haue a h. 
AKS, 
. ball (Golf), a ball Iyingon a downward. 
buttress, ‘a buttress supported on a 
corbel, and not. standing solid on the foundation’ 
(Webster); h.-coal, -side, -wall (Mining), that 
which hangs or leans over the Nonne » gale, 
the rent due at the previous gale-day (GALE sb.*); 
-moss, a lichen or moss that hangs in long 
fringes from the limbs of a tree; h. valve, à 
hinged valve which falls open by the action of 
gravity. 

Hangman (he-gmibn) ME. If. HANG v. 
+ MAN] A man whose office it is to hang 
condemned criminals; also, an executioner, a 
torturer, racker. b. fransf. A term of repro- 
bation; also used playfully 1553. Also attrib. 
Ha-ngmanship, the office or function of h. 


Ha-ng-nail. 1078. [alt. f. AGNAIL] A 
small piece of epidermis hanging by one end, 
near to a nail. 

Ha:né-o:ver. U.S. 1894. Something re- 


maining or left over; a remainder or survival. 

Hank (hienk), sb. ME. [- ON. *hanku, 
prehistoric form of Agnk, gen. hankar (cf. 
hanki hasp, clasp; Sw. hank string, tie-band, 
rowel, Da. hank handle, ear of a pot).] 1A 
circular coil or loop of anything flexible 
1483. 2. A skein or coil of thread, yarn, etc. ; 
a definite length of yarn or thread in a coil 
1560. 3. Naut. A hoop or ring of rope, wood, 
or iron, fixed upon the stays, to seize the 
luft of the fore-and-aft sails, and to confine 
the staysails thereto, at different distances 
(Smyth) 1711. 4. fig. A hold; a power of 
restraint (now rare or dial.) 1613. 

4. "Twill give me such a h. upon her pride 
FARQUHAR. 

Hank (heenk), v. ME. [- ON. hanka coil, f. 
honk; see prec.] 1. trans. To fasten by a loop 
or noose; to entangle (now dial.). 2. intr. To 
hang or remain fastened; to ‘catch’ 1547. 
3. trans. To make up (thread) in hanks 1818. 
14. inir. = HANKER v. 1, —1716. 

Ha-nker, sb. 1827. [f. HANKER vl] A 
longing after something. 

Hanker (he-nkea), v. 1001. [f. HANK v. 4 + 
prob. f. *havk-, parallel to *hayg- 
Hane; cf. synon. Du. hunkeren, dial. hank- 
eren.| 1. intr. To ‘hang about’, to linger 
about with longing or expectation. Now dial. 
2. To have a longing or craving. Const. 
after; occas. with for or infin. 1642. 

2. The mind. .always hankering after what she 
has not TUCKER. Hence Ha-nkerer. Ha-nker- 
ing vbi. sb. a mental craving or longing; -ly adv. 

Hanky-panky — (he-nkipe-vki). slang. 
1841. [Rhyming jingle based on hokey pokey, 
hocus pocus, with possible suggestion of 
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‘sleight of hand'.] Jugglery, legerdemain; 
trickery, double dealing, underhand dealing. 
Also atirib. 

Hanover (hw-novon orig. as in G. 
hanó-vez) [G. Hannover.] A North German 
town, capital of Hanover, formerly an Elec- 
torate of the Empire, now a province of 
Prussia; in 1714 the Elector of Hanover be- 
came king of England. Hence Hanove-rian 
a. of or pertaining to H. or the House of H.; 
8b. an inhabitant of H.; also an adherent of 
the House of H. t+tHanoverianize v. to 
make, or become, Hanoverian. 

Hans (hans) 1569. Abbrev. in G. and 
Du. of Johannes, John; hence, à German or 
Dutchman. 

Hans, obs. f. HANSE. 

Hansard! (hæ-nsă1d). Hist. 1832.  [f. 
HANSE + -ARD.] A member of one of the 
establishments of the German Hanse, 

Hansard’ (hw-nsüid) 1876. The official 
report of the proceedings and debates of the 
Houses of Parliament; long compiled by 
Messrs. Hansard (collog.). Also transf. 
Hence Ha-nsardize v. to confront (a mem- 
ber of Parliament) with his former utterances 
as recorded in ‘Hansard’. Also absol. 

Hanse (hiens, |ha-nzo). Hist, ME. [First 
in hanshus (a 1135) ‘hanse-house’, guildhall — 
MLG. hanshis, and in med.L. form hansa, 
= OHG, hansa, (M)HG, hanse (whence MLG, 
hanse, etc.) = OE. hōs (instr. only) troop, 
company, Goth. kansa company, crowd := 
Gme. *xansd (whence Finn. kansa people, 
company); of unkn. origin.) 1. A company 
or guild of merchants in former times; also, 
the privileges and monopolies possessed by 
it; occas., the guild-hall or hanse-house. b. 
spec. A famous political and commercial 
league of Germanic towns, which had also a. 
house in London. pl. The Hanse towns or 
their citizens. ME. 2. The entrance-fee of a 
mediseval trading guild; also, a toll levied on 
traders not of the guild ME. 

Comb.: H. city, H. town, one of the towns of the 
German H. or Hanseatic League; so H. associa- 
tion, league, merchant, etc.; h.-house, a guild-hall, 

Hanseatic (hmnsigetik) a. 1014. [= 
med.L. Hanseaticus; see prec.] Of or per- 
taining to the German Hanse, 

Hansel: see HANDSEL. 

tHanselin. [- OFr. hainselin, hamselin.] 
A kind of jacket or slop, CHAUCER. 

Hansom cab; also hansom (ho-nsim). 
1847. [f. name of Joseph Aloysius Hansom 
(1803-82), architect, who registered a Patent 
Safety Cab in 1834.] A low-hung two-wheeled 
cabriolet holding two persons inside, the 
driver being mounted on a dickey behind, 
and the reins going over the roof. Also 
altrib. 

He hailed a cruising hansom. .'"Tis the gondola 
of London’, said Lothair DISRAELI, 

Han't, ha'n't, vulgar contr. of have not. 

Hantle (ha:nt'D. Se. and n. dial. 1692. 
[Of unkn. origin.] A (considerable) number 
or quantity. 

Hap (hep), sb.* arch. ME. [- ON. happ 
chance, good luck, rel. to OE. gehewp(lic) 
fitting, convenient, orderly.] 1. Chance or 
fortune (good or bad); luck, lot. 2. (with pl.) 
A chance, accident, occurrence; often, an 
unfortunate event, mishap ME. +3. Good 
luck, success, prosperity —1813. 4. Fortuity. 
(Occas. personified.) ME. 

1. He sought them both, but wish'd his h. might 
find Eve separate MILT. Good h. and evil h. 
1884. 3. Be it h., or be it harm Scott. 4. H. 
helpeth hardy man alday CHAUCER. 

ap, sb.* n. dial. 1724. [f. Hap v] A 
covering. 

Hap (hip), v.' arch. ME. [f. HAP sb.'; 
superseded by HAPPEN.] 1. intr. To come 
about by hap or chance; to happen, chance. 
2. To have the hap, fortune, or luck (to do, 
or with cl.) ME. 3. To come or go by chance; 
to chance on or upon ME. 

1. Happe how happe may, Al sholde I deye 


CHAUCER. 2. If the Skie fal, we may haj to 
catche Larkes 1566, d 


Hap, v.' Now only Sc. and dial. ME. 
[Of unkn., prob. Scand., origin.] 1. trans. To 
cover up or over. +Also transf. and fig. 
71576. 2. To cover for warmth; to wrap; to 
‘tuck up’ (in bed) ME. 

2. His chaplain hapt him up in bed KINGSLEY. 
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Haphazard (hm-phee:záid). 1575. [f. HAP 
8b. + HAZARD; lit. ‘hazard of chance'.] 
A. sb. Mere chance or accident; fortuity. 


Chiefly with al, by, tin. 
It is hap hazard, if you escape undamnified 


576. 

B. adj. Characterized by haphazard; 
random 1071. 

C. adv. In a haphazard manner; casually 
1857. 

Hapless (hie-plés), a. 1568. [f. HAP sb.! + 
-LESS.] Destitute of hap or good fortune; 


Hence Ha-pless-ly 


adv., -ness (rare). 

Haplo-, comb. f. Gr. ázAóos, dmAo0s single, 
simple: 

haplo-ca-rdiac [Gr. xapóía], a., having a heart of 
simple structure; belonging to the Haplocardia or 
Brachiopoda; ||-cerus [Gr. xépas], generic name of 
Rocky Mountain sheep; hence -cerine a, ; -ste-- 
monous [Gr. or/ucv| a., Bot. having a single 
circle or row of stamens; -tomy [Gr. ázAorouía], a 
simple cutting or incision. 

Haply (he-pli), adv. Now arch. or poet. 
ME. [f. Hap sb.' + -LY*] By hap; by 
chance or accident; perhaps. 

Lest h. ye be found even to fight against God 
Acts 5:39. 

Ha'p'orth: see HALFPENNYWORTH. 

Happen (he-p’n), v. ME. [f. HAP sb.’ + 

-EN'; superseding Hap v.'] 1. infr. To come 
to pass (orig. by hap or chance); to take 
place; to occur. The most general verb to 
express the simple occurrence of an event. 
12. With to, unto: To fall to the lot of; to 
come in the way of —1704. 3. To have the 
hap or fortune (fo do something) ME. 4. To 
chance to be or to come; to ‘turn up’, occur 
ME.; also with on, upon, occas. of 1533, 
. The greatest evill that can h. in this life 
HOBBES. As it happens JANE AUSTEN. No harm 
shall h. to you Tats. 3. I h, to know [ete.] 
DIOKENS. 4. Phr. Happen in: to go or come in 
casually: esp. to drop in (at a house). U.S. 
Ha'ppening vòl. sb., the action of the vb.; also 
(with pl.), an event, occurrence 1581. 

Happily (he-pili), adv. Also thappely. 
ME. [f. HAPPY a. + -LY*.] In a happy man- 
ner. 1, = HaPLY (arch.). 2. With or by good 
fortune; luckily, successfully. (Now often 
expressing only that it is well that things are 
so.) ME. 3. Aptly, fitly, appropriately; 
felicitously 1577. 4. With mental pleasure or 
content 1513. 

2. The case h. stands alone in his biography 
MORLEY. 3. Minds..h. constituted for the 
cultivation of science MACAULAY. 4. He writes 
How h. he lines SHAKS. 

Happiness (hm-pinés). 1530. [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
happy. 1. Good fortune or luck; success, 
prosperity. 2. The state of pleasurable 
content of mind, which results from success 
or the attainment of what is considered good 
1591. 3. Successful or felicitous aptitude, 
fitness, or appropriateness; felicity 1599. 

1. Wish me partaker in thy happinesse, When 
thou do'st meet good hap SHAKS. 2. Oh H.! our 
being’s end and aim! Good, Pleasure, Ease, 
Content! whate'er thy name POPE. Phr. Greatest 
h. of the greatest number: a principle of moral and 
political action, first enunciated by Hutcheson, 
1725; shortened, later, to ‘greatest h. principle’, 
‘rule of greatest h.” 3. How pregnant (sometimes) 
his Replies are? A happinesse That often Madnesse 
hits on SHAKS. 

Happy (he-pi), a. ME. [f. HAP sb.! + -Y'.] 
11. Fortuitous; chance (rare) -1677. 2. Hav- 
ing good hap or fortune; lucky, fortunate; 
favoured by circumstance ME. tb. Blessed, 
beatified -1700. 3. Characterized by or in- 
volving good fortune. (Now used only in 
association with senses 4 and 5.) ME. 4. 
Having the feeling arising from satisfaction 
with one's circumstances or condition; also: 
Glad, pleased 1525. 5. Apt, dexterous; felici- 
tous ME. 6. collog. (joc.) Slightly drunk 1770. 

1. Any h. concourse of Atoms HALE. 2. The h. 
seat of liberty 1741. b. If yee know these things, 
h. are ye if ye doe them John 13:17. Phr, Of h. 
memory. 3. Many h. returns DICKENS. 4. Better 
be h. then wise 1562. H. as a king Gay. 5. He 
was spt and happie in armes Lp. BERNERS. A 
most h. thought SHERIDAN, reply (mod.). Phr. 
Happy dispatch: see HARA-KIRI. 

tHappy, v. 1600. [f. prec.] To render 
happy —1632. s 

Ha-ppy-go-lu-cky. 1672. 

A. adv. Just as it may happen; haphazard. 


HARBOROU 


B. adj. Of persons, etc.: Easy-going 1856. 

C. sb. A happy-go-lucky person, quality, or 
character 1851. 

Haquebut, var. of HACKBUT. 

Haqueton (hie-któn). Obs. exc. Hist. MW. 
[Later modification of ME. akeloun ACTON 
after OFr. Aocquelon (mod. hoqueton).] = 
ACTON. 

|Hara-kiri (hà:ükiri) Also corruptly 
hari-kari. 1856. [Japanese (collog. and 
vulgar, f. hara belly + kiri cutting.) 
Suicide by disembowelment, as formerly 
practised by the samurai class in Japan, 
when in disgrace, or under sentence of death. 
Also called (by Englishmen) happy dispatch. 
Also fig. 

Harangue (hăræ-ņ), sb. 1450. [- Fr. 
harangue, earlier tarenge ^ med.L. harenga, 
perh. — Gmo. *xarixring- assembly, f. 
*xarjaz host, crowd + *xringaz RING sb.'] A 
speech addressed to an assembly; a loud or 
vehement address, a tirade; occas., ta formal 
or pompous speech. 

His grave H. 1610. Telemachus, intemp'rate in 
h, COWPER, 

Harangue, v. 1600. [- Fr. haranguer, f. 
harengue; see prec.) 1. intr. To deliver a 
harangue; to declaim. 2. trans. To address 
inaharangue;tomake aformal speech to 1682. 
1. My wife..undertook to h. for the family 
GOLDSM. 2. He often harangued the troops 
GIBBON. Hence Hara'nguer. 

Haras (hw-rás, arā). Now treated as Fr. 
ME. [- (O)Fr. haras, of unkn. origin.] An 
enclosure or establishment in which horses 
are kept for breeding; hence, ta stud. 
Harass (hæ-răs), v. 1618. [- Fr. harasser, 
pejorative deriv. of harer set a dog on, f. 
hare cry used for this purpose.) 1. trans. To 
wear out, or exhaust with fatigue, care, 
trouble, etc. Obs. or dial. +2. To harry, lay 
waste —1710. 3. To trouble or vex by 
repeated attacks 1622. 4. To worry, distress 
with annoying labour, care, importunity, 
misfortune, etc. 1656. 

1. Troops. . harassed with a long and wearisome 
march Bacon (J.). 3. The Indians unceasingly 
harassed their march 1865. 4. Vext with lawyers 
and harass'd with debt TENNYSON. Hence 
Ha" sb. harassment, Ha-rassedly, Ha-rass- 
ingl; vs. Ha'rasser. 

Harassment (hie-rismént). 1753.  [f. 
HARASS v. + -MENT.] The action of haras: 
ing; the being harassed; vexation, worry. 
The h. of these applications 1806. 

tHarbergage. [ME. herbergage (also har-) 
— OFr, herbergage (rarely har-), f. herbergier; 
see HARBINGER.] Lodging. 

Harbinge (ha-abinds), v. 1475. (ME. 
herberge — OFr. herbergier; sce next, and cf. 
HARBOUR v.] fl. trans. To lodge. Also intr. 
(for re/l., as in OF r.).—1603. 2. [nonce-use from 
next.) trans. To be a harbinger of. WHITMAN. 
Harbinger (hü-bindgoi), sb. [ME. her- 
bergere, -geour — AFr., OFr. herbergere, obl. 
case -geour, f. herbergier provide lodging for, 
1. herberge lodging — OS. (= OHG.) heriberga 
‘shelter for an army’, lodging, f. heri, hari 
host, army (see HARRY v.) + *bers- protect 
(see BonouaH). The intrusive n occurs xv; cf. 
messenger, passenger, scavenger, wharfinger.] 
+1. One who provides lodgings; a host; a 
HARBOURER —1502. 2. One sent on before to 
purvey lodgings for an army, a royal train, 
ete.; a purveyor of lodgings; in pl. an 
advance company of an army sent to prepare 
à camping-ground; a pioneer ME. 3. A 
forerunner. Mostly in transf. and fig. senses, 
and in literary language. 1550. 

3. The bright morning star, day’s h. MILTON. 
The prophet and h. of better days STUBBS. 
Harbinger of spring: a small umbelliferous herb 
of N. America, Erigenia bulbosa, closely resem- 
bling the Earth-nut. 

Ha'rbinger, v. 1646. [f. prec. (sense 3).] 
trans. To act as a harbinger to; to announce, 
presage. 

To H. his learned name G. DANIEL. 

Harbor, var. sp. of HARBOUR. 
fHarborough, -borow, etc. ME. ft. 
HARBOUR sb. and v. 
tHa-rborous, a. 1526. (f. HARBOUR sb.', 
after words in -ous from French, e.g. 
humorous.) 1. Affording harbour; given to 
hospitality —1632. 2. Furnished with har- 
bours or havens for ships —1702. 


HARBOUR 


2. A well known sea, called Euxine, or h. 
C. MATHER. 

Harbour, also (now U.S.) harbor (hà. 

‘Late OE. herebeorg (perh. = ON.), 
OS., OHG. heriberga (Du. herberg, 

1 V. herbergi; sce HARBINGER.] 
1. Shelter, 
abode. 2. 
lodgings; in 
tb. The ‘house 
zodiac. CHAUCER. C. The covert of wild 
animals 1576. d. fig. 1548, 3. A place of 
shelter for ships; spec. where they may lie 
sheltered by the shore or by works extended 
from it; a haven, a port ME. 4. Glass- 
making. A trough-like box for holding the 
mixed ingredients and conyeying them to the 
pot for fusion 1591. 

1 Our great Want. .was Harbor and good Com- 
pany BUNYAN. 2. Fair h. that them seems: so in 
they entred are SPENSER. 3. A Station safe for 
Ships, when Tempests , A silent H. 
eover'd Shoar DRYDE! 


and a 


rge for the use of a h. 
an officer who has 


single anchor. 
fHarbour, sb. 1505. [A form of ARBOUR, 
intermediate between it and the earlier 
herber, erber.) a. = ARBOUR 1, —1820, b. A 
bower covered with climbing plants —1790. 
Harbour, also (now U.S.) harbor (hā-1- 
boi, v. [Late OE. herebeorgian, corresp, to 
(M)Du. herbergen, OHG. heribergin, ON. 
herbergja.) 
I. trans. t1. To provide a lodging for; to 
shelter; to lodge, entertain. Also fig. —1871. 
12. To quarter (soldiers or retainers); to 
billet; re/l. to encamp. Also absol. —1648. 3. 
To give shelter to, to shelter. Now mostly 
dyslogistic. Also fig. M. fb. Of a place, 
etc.: To afford room for; to contain, hold 
1680. 4. jig. To entertain; to cherish 
privately; to indulge (esp. evil thoughts or 
designs) ME. 5. To shelter in a haven or 
harbour 1555. 6. To trace (a stag) to his lair. 
Also transf. 1531. 
1. She harbors you as her kinsman SHAKS. fig. 
‘The anguish of my soul, that suffers not Mine eye 
h. sleep MILT. 3. To h. rebels 1849, vermin 
Ree imuggled Yabacco 1898. 4. To h. suspic- 
n wol i je 
ETA e worst designs MACAULAY, resent 
IL. intr. 1. To lodge, take shelter; to en- 
camp; later, often with some notion of 
lurking or concealment. (arch. or Obs.) Also 
fig. ME. 2. Of a stag, ete.: To have its retreat 
or resort 1599. 3. To take shelter or cast 
or ina haven or harbour. Also fig. 1583. 
cee this ht, lets harbor here in Yorke 
ten ae The place where the turtle were known 
hasten K. Hence Ha'rbourer, -orer, one who 
ti rs (now usu. dyslogistic); one whose office 
is to trace a deer to its covert. 
Harbourage, -orage (hü-iberéds). 1570. 
If. HARBOUR sb.! + -AGE.] d. = HARBOUR 1. 
3 Uu. and fig. 2. = HARBOUR 2. 1051. 
‘ Re for ships, shelter ín a haven 1850. 
|. Where can I get me h. for the night TENNYSON. 
Harbourless (hi-iboilés), a. ME. [f. as 
[pes + -LESS] 1. Destitute of shelter, 
E Deer 12. Of a place: That affords no 
“ Go T —1589. 3. Without harbours for ships 


Harbr 
ANT Drowsh(e, Harburrow, obs. ff. HAR- 
dE (had), a. (sb.) [OE. hard, heard = 
OM, herd, OS. (Du.) hard, (O)HG. hart, 
m ue Goth. hardus :- Gmc. *xarduz :— 
Moser] whence Gr. «paris strong, 
1, Passively hard. 1. That does not yield to 
SAT pressure; not easily penetrated or 
[em ed into particles; firm and resisting to 
tae eat ; Solid, compact in substance and 
mene Opp. to soft. 2. Of money: In 
onthe as opp. to paper currency 1706. 3. Said 
1: AES. when the blood-tension is high 
X $ Not easy to wear out or cause to give 
OR? TH esp., hardy and bold in fight 
dui da Inured, hardened. SHaxs. 5. Difi- 
lo or accomplish ME. b. Of the sub- 


tet e an action: Having difficulty in doing 
6. Die Obs. exc. in hard of hearing. ME. 
cult to understand or explain 1450. 7. 
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Difficult to deal with, manage, control, or 
resist 1588. 8. Obdurate; callous; hard- 
hearted OE. 9. Not easily moved to part 
with money; niggardly, ‘close’ ME. 10. Not 
easily moved by sentiment; practical, 
shrewdly intelligent 1747. 

1. H. stone 1568, egs SIR T. HERBERT. Harder 
than adamant Pusey. H. iron, iron which retains 
its magnetic LES ies when removed from the 
magnetic field. H. lead, lead containing certain 
impurities, Rinse, ântimony. 2: H. cash to 
meet a run GALT. 4. The men. .look as h. as nails 
1885. b. Ant. & CI. m, xiii. 111. 5. So h. a thing 
it is to please all BIBLE Transl. Pref. A h. thing 
to mai 1833. 6. To ask h. questions BURGON. 
. case, a difficult case to treat or 
with; a person that cannot be reclaimed; a ‘bad 
lot'. U.S. 8. With his h. eye, casting envious 
looks at them LAMB. tTo die h.: to die obdurate 
or impenitent. (See also HARD adv.) 10. We 
Americans have got h. heads 1824. 

Il. Actively hard. 1. Difficult to bear or 
endure; severe, rigorous, oppressive, cruel 
OE. 2. Of persons: Harsh or severe in 
dealing with any one OE.; of things, actions 
etc.: Unfeeling, cruel, harsh, rough OE.; 
strict, without concession 1612. 

1. Phr. H. lines: see LINE ab.* 6. It was his h, 
lucke 1576. Money. .a very necessary Commodity 
in H. times 1705. A ‘hard’ winter 1884. 
Colonel, why so h. upon poor Miss? Swirr. H. 
words BUTLER, fare COWPER. A h, view of 
persons and things 1887. To drive a h. bargain 
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III. In transf. senses. 1. Harsh or unplea- 
sant to the eye or ear, or to the æsthetio 
faculty 1513. 2. a. Applied to water holding 
in solution mineral, esp. calcareous salts, 
which decompose soap and render the water 
unfit for washing purposes 1600. b. Of 
liquor: Harsh to the taste; acid; sour from 
being stale. (Now dial. or slang.) 1581. C. 
Intoxicating, strong (collog. U.S.) 1879. 3. 
Comm. Of prices: High and unyielding; stiff. 
Said also of the market, etc. 1882. 
Phonetics. Applied: a. to the letters c, g, 
when they have their original guttural 
sounds (k, g), as dist. from the palatal and 
sibilant sounds (tf, ts, 8, d3, ete.); b. to the 
breath consonants (k, t, p, and sometimes 
x. f, & p, D as opp. to the corresponding 
voiced consonants (g, d, b; y, 3, Z, 0, V) 1775. 
5. Electr. Of or pertaining to an electron 
tube having a relatively high vacuum. 

1. A h. rime SHAKS., face 1622, outline 1854, 
negative 1894. A Virgin h. of Feature POPE. 

IV. t1. Intense in force or degree —1807. 2. 
Carried on unremittingly; (of study) close; 
involving great labour or effort; vehement, 
vigorous, violent OE. 3. Unremitting, per- 
sistent. Qualifying an agent-noun. 1663. 

2. H. drinking 1714, study SWwirr. Hard 
labour of certain kinds 


swear- 
ardless of 
a. In names of trees and 
orn, a general name for wheat and 


of Rotthallia, ay 
-tinder fungus, Boletus igni 

h. bargain, a thing or person not wo! 
kind of hard-baked pake or 


depth of about an ei, hth of an inch; h. fish, cod, 
ling, etc., salted and dried. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) tl. That which 
is hard, something hard; hardship. ME. only. 
b. In hard, in hard cash, down. +2. Hard or 
firm ground —1629. 3. A firm beach or fore- 
shore; also, a sloping stone roadway or jetty 
at the water's edge for landing, etc. (Hence, 
at Portsmouth, a street which adjoins the 
landing.) 1838. 4. slang. = hard labour 1890. 

Phr. When A. comes to h.: when the worst comes 


. [OE. hearde, f. HARD a.] Ina 
hard manner. 1. With effort or violence; 
strenuously, earnestly, vigorously; fiercely. 
In early use, occas. = exceedingly. 2. So as 
to bring or involve pain or hardship; 
severely; cruelly, harshly ME. tb. With an 
uneasy pace —1824. 3. With difficulty, 
hardly; scarcely ME. 4. Firmly, securely ; 
tightly; fast. Now rare. ME. 5. So as to be 
hard ME.; on a hard ground, floor, etc. 1577. 
6. Close, of time or place ME. b. Naut. Ex- 


HARD-FAVOURED 


the carrying of an action to its 
extreme limits, as in hard-a-lee, -a-port, ete.: 
see the second elements 1549. 17. Par- 


1586. His 
majesty looked at me very h. FOOTE. Last night 


it froze h. (mod.). 2. 


7 to fare ill with him; with but, introducing 
ment of what will happen m reventer 


B. GoocE. H. upon sixty FOOTE. » 
run (a pe D In Com)... qualifying ppl. 
adjs., to which hard is always uni by a 
hyphen, ril 


ly, etc., as h. ing, 
With hardship, severely, 
iicalty as 


etc. e. h,- 
hite and yolk 
, hard-headed, 


tightly twisted E: spinning; ete, 


tHard, v. E. heardian 
OHG. hartën, hartón; orig. intr., 
To make, be, or become hard (li. and fa.) 


—1620. 

Hard and fast, a. 1867, 1. Naut. Said of 
a ship on shore. 2. Rigidly laid down and 
adhered to 1867. 

Hard-bake (bá-1dbé/k). 1825. [f. HARD a. 
+ BAKE v. and sb.) A sweetmeat made ot 
boiled sugar or treacle with blanched 
almonds; almond toffee. 

Hardbeam (hi-udbim). ! Obs. OE. If. 
HARD a. + BRAM tree.) The HORNBEAM, 
Carpinus betulus. 

Hard-bitten, a. 1784. [f. HARD a + 
Brrren pa. pple. (here used actively; cf. ill- 
spoken)] Given to hard biting; tough in 


fight. 
Bsr will be hard-bitten terriers will worry 
jie ScOTT. 


Hard by. arch. 1526. [f. HARD adv. 6 + 
By prep. and adv.) A. prep. Close by; close 
to, very near to. (Now only of place.) B. 
adv. Close by; very near; falso fransf. close 
at hand in time 1535. 

Harden, hurden (hi-ad’n, hà-1d'n), sb. late 
ME. [f. HARDS + -EN*.] Coarse fabric made 
from hards. 

Harden (hà-d'n) v. ME. 
-EN*, after ON. hardna; repl. 
to HARD.] 

I. trans. 1. To render or make hard; to in- 
durate. Also transf. and fig. 12. To em- 
bolden, confirm; to incite to action —1658. 3. 
To make callous or unfeeling ME. 4. To 
make persistent or obdurate in a course of 
action or state of mind ME. 5. To make firm 
and tight 1523. 6. To render hardy, robust, 
or capable of endurance 1577. 7. Phonetics. 
To make a sound hard. See HARD a. 1871. 

1. Snow hardened by frost TYNDALL. Sig. 
Hardening customary into written ri thts 1874. 
3. He hath blinded their eyes, and ened their 
heart John 12:40. 4. Harden'd in Im} nitence 
DRYDEN. 6. It is not true..that col lens. 
children 1793. 

IL inir. 1. To become hard. Also fig. ME. 
2. To become hard in feeling, constitution, 
etc. 1607. 3. Comm. Of prices: To rise; to 
stiffen. Cf. Harp a. 1074. 

1. fig. This natural sequence hardened first into 
custom and then into law 1801. 2. Now his 
heart..hardning in his strength Glories Mint. 

Hence Ha-rdened ppl. a. made hard, indurated ; 
rendered callous; hard-hearted ; obdurately deter- 
mined in a course. Ha-rdener, one who hardens; 
spec. one who hardens metals; one who case- 
hardens guns. 

Harderian (haadi*riün), a. 1835. If. J. J. 
Harder, Swiss anatomist (1656-1711) + -IAN.] 
‘Anat. In Harderian gland: the lubricating 
gland of the nictitating membrane or ‘third 
eyelid’ in the inner angle of the eye of birds 
and some mammals. 

Ha-rd-favoured, a. arch. 1513. [See 
Harp a. III. 1, FAVOUR sb., -ED*.] Having à 
hard or unpleasing *favour', appearance, or 
look; ugly. 


[f. HARD a, + 
OE. heardian, 


HARD-FEATURED 


"The Corsicans are in general. .rather hard- 
favoured BOSWELL. Hence Hardfa-vouredness. 
Ha-rd-featured, a. 1748. [See Harp a. 
ILL 1, -En*.] Having hard, harsh, or un- 
pleasing features. 

Hard fern. 1828. Any fern of the genus 
Lomaria, as the Northern Hard Fern, 
Lomaria (Blechnum) spicant, of Europe. 

Ha-rd-fisted, a. 1656. [See HARD a. I. 9, 
-ED*,] Stingy, niggardly. 

Ha'rdhack. U.S. 1851. [f. HARD «. + 
(perh.) Hack v.] A low shrub, Spiræa 
tomentosa, common in New England. 

Ha-rd-handed, a. 1590. [See -ED*.] 1. 
Having hard hands, from manual labour. 
12. Niggardly, close-fisted. NORDEN. 3. 
Ruling with a cruel hand; severe 1641. 

1. Hard handed men, , Which neuer labour'd in 
their mindes till now SHAKS. 

Ha'-rdhead, hard-head. 1519. 1. A 
hard-headed person; one not easily moved; a 
blockhead, 12. A contest of butting with the 
head. Also hard-heads. DRYDEN. 3. A name 
of fishes: a. The sea scorpion, Cottus scorpius 
1803. b. The grey gurnard, Trigla gurnardus 
1810, c, The menhaden (New England) 1837. 
4. The Californian grey whale, Fthachianectes 
glaucus: 80 named from its habit of butting 
boats 1860, 6. The plant Knapweed. Also 
hard-heads. 1794. 6. A variety of sponge 
1888. 7. A residual alloy of tin, iron, and 
arsenic, produced in the refining of tin 
(Raymond). 

Ha-rd-headed, a. 1583. [See -ED*.] 1. lif. 
Having a hard head, 12. Not easily turned, 
as n horse; fig. stubborn —1042. 3. Not moved 
by sophistry or sentiment; matter-of-fact, 
logical, practical 1779. Hence Hard- 
hea-ded-ly adv., -ness. 

Ha'rd-hearted, a. ME. [f. hard heart + 
-ED*.] Having a hard heart; unfeeling; un- 
merciful. Hence Hardhea-rted-ly adv., 
-ness. 

llHardiesse (hardíe'. ME. [— (O)Fr., f. 
hardi Hardy. Adopted anew as Fr, in 
xvir.) Hardihood, boldness. 

Hardihood (hü-idihud). 1034. (f. Harpy 
4. + -HOOD.] 1. Boldness, hardiness; auda- 
city. 2. Robustness (of body or constitution) 
V Sd dauntieas h And bi ladı 

le launtless h., And brandish’d blade, rush 
on him MILT.. Phr. To have the h, to deny, etc. So 
Ha-rdihead (arcA.). 

Hardily (hü-adil), adv, ME. [f. Harpy 
a, + -LY*.] 1. Boldly. 12. Robustly; not 
tenderly (rare) -1793. +3. Parenthetically. = 
It may be boldly said; freely, assuredly, by 
all means, Changed later through hardely to 
i 

» H. I make the assertion [etc,] 1799. 2. A 
those h. brought up ADDS : po 

Hardiment (hà-idimént), arch. ME. [~ 
OFr. hardiment act of daring, f. hardier 
attack, charge, harass + -ment, -MENT.] 
Boldness, hardihood; ta bold exploit. 

Now is the time to prove your h. WORDSW. 

Hardiness (hi-adinés). ME. [f. HARDY a. 
+ -NESS.] 1, Boldness; audacity; hardi- 
hood. Now rare. 2. Capability of endurance. 
Now chiefly, Physical robustness. 1042. 3. 
Los Ii flovdnene 1539. 

« there being none that had the h. yet to 
declare..for the King CLAR) 2. 
extreme h. of the race "fero. Aa Mi du Ted 

Ha-rdish, a. 1580. [f. HARD a. + *ISH!.] 
Somewhat hard. 

Hardly (hi-adli), adv. ME. [f. HARD a. + 
7LY*.] In a hard manner. t1. With energy; 
vigorously, forcibly, violently —1818. 12. 
Hardily —1622. 3. With hard pressure; with 
Beverity or rigour; harshly 1523. 4. With 
hardship; uneasily, painfully 1535. 5. Not 
easily. Obs, exc. as in 6. 1535. 6, Barely, 
only just; not quite; scarcely. (Formerly 
with superfluous negative.) 1553. 7. Closely 
1584, 18. Parenthetically. Certainly, assured- 
Ter Tie Bea used sh Bi ‘The rule work 

a us h. BP. HALL. The rule worked 
h, 1886, 4. The Husbendmen live h. 1680. 5. 
Easily provoked and h. fled FORDYCE. 6. 
When Day broke I could h. believe my Eyes 
1698. 7. They were so h. pursued KNOLLES. 

Hard-mouthed (hi-admaudd, -maupt), a. 
on, 1. MATERA HEU piia said of a horse 
not easily coni e bit. 2. fig. Self- 
willed 1686. 3 ^ 
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Hardness (hà-idnés). OE. [f. HARD a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
hard; difficulty of penetration, solution, 
apprehension, performance, endurance; in- 
flexibility, stiffness, harshness; rigour, sever- 
ity, cruelty; obduracy, obstinacy; hardiness, 
etc.; see HARD a. Also with a and pl. 

fHa-rdock. (app. f. OE. har, ME. hdr, 

Hoar + Dock sb."] Some coarse weed; prob. 
burdock. Lear. ry. iv. 4 (Fo. 2). 

Ha-rd-pan. U.S. 1828. [See PAN sb.!] 1. 
A firm subsoil of clayey, gravelly, or sandy 
detritus; also, hard unbroken ground. 2. fig. 
Bottom; ‘bed-rock’ 1852. 

Hards, hurds (hiadz, hdadz), sb. pl. Now 
local. [OE. heordan wk. fem. pl., corresp. to 
OFris., OLG. héde (Du. heede); of unkn. 
origin. (For the phonology cf. OE. meord, 
méd; OS. méda MEED.] The coarser parts of 
flax or hemp; tow. 

Hard-set, a. ME. [f. HARD adv, + SET 
pa. pple.] 1, In a difficult position; beset by 
trouble. 2. Set so as to be hard or firm 
1813. 3. Obstinate. ScorT. 

Ha'rdshell, ha:rd-shell. 1848. A. adj. 
1. Having a hard shell; as crabs, clams, etc. 
2. fig. Rigid in religious orthodoxy 1857. B. 
sb. A hard-shelled crab or clam (U.S.) So 
Hard-shelled a. = above; also, hardened, 
callous. 

Hardship (hà-idfip. ME. [f. HARD a. + 
-8HIP.] fl. The quality of being hard to bear; 
hardness; severity —1076. 2. Hardness of fate 
or circumstance; severe toil or suffering; ex- 
treme privation. Also with a and pl. ME. 
tb. A piece of harsh treatment —1780. 

2. Men to much misery and h, born MILT. b. 
To roter ah, or affront to religious prejudices 

Hard-tack. 1841. [f. HARD a.; see TACK 
$b.'] Ship-biscuit; hence, ordinary sea fare 
in general. 

Hard wp, advb. and adj. phr. 1612. 1. adv. 
Naut. Said of the tiller when it is put as far 
as possible to windward, so as to turn the 
ship's head away from the wind. (Usu. as a 
command.) 2. adj. Hard put to it; in want, 
esp. of money. Hard up for, sorely at a loss 
for. colloq. (of slang origin). 1821. 

Hardware (ha-ad,wés). 1515. [See WARE 
sb.*] Small ware or goods of metal; iron- 
mongery. Also attrib. Hence Ha-rdware- 
man. 

Hardwood, sb. 1568. 1, The wood or 
timber of broad-leaved deciduous trees as 
dist. from that of conifers; locally, that of oak 
and ash. Mostly attrib. Chiefly Sc. and U.S. 
2. a. In Australia, any timber resembling 
teak, esp. Backhousia bancrofüii. b. A 
W. Indian shrub, Ixora ferrea. 1888. 

Hardy (hi-adi),a. ME. [- (O)Fr. hardi, pa. 
pple. of hardir become bold — Gme. *xardjan, 
f. *xarduz HARD a.] 1. Bold, courageous, 
daring. 2. opprobriously. Presumptuously 
bold; showing temerity. Cf. FOOLHARDY. 
ME. 3. Capable of enduring fatigue, hard- 
ship, rigour of the weather, etc.; robust, 
vigorous 1548. b. Hort. Able to grow in the 
open air throughout the year 1852. 

1. A good Knight and hardie of his handes 
GRAFTON. A h. denial of facts JOHNSON. 3. [Art] 
‘Thou then they Less hardie to endure Miur. The 
h. pine 1783. b. Phr. Half h., able to grow in the 
pn air except in winter. H. annual, an annual 
plant that ripens its seed and sows itself year 
after year. Also fig, a subject that comes up 
year after year in Parliament, or in the news- 
papers. 

Ha:rdy, sb. 1870. [prob. f. HARD, or 
Harpy a.) A movable piece, called also 
‘fuller’, fitting into a socket in an anvil, 
used by blacksmiths. 

Hare (hé*1), sb. [OE. hara = OFris. hasa, 
MDu. haese (Du. haas), OHG. haso (G. hase), 
ON. heri = Gmc. *xason, *yazon.) 1. A 
rodent quadruped of the genus Lepus, having 
long ears and hind legs, a short tail, and a 
divided upper lip. The common hare of 
Great Britain and Europe is L. timidus. b. 
The buck is sometimes called Jack hare. 
During March (the breeding season) hares 
are unusually wild; hence the saying 4s mad 
as a March h. 1529. 2. a. fig. Applied to 
persons, allusively ME. b. He who lays the 
‘scent’ in the sport hare and hounds, also 
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called *paper-chase' 1845. 3. A southern 
constellation, Lepus 1551. 4, = SExi-HARE, a 
molluscous animal, Aplysia depilans 1591. 

Phrases. To hold (or run) with the h. and run (or 
hunt) with the hounds; to run with h. and hounds: 
to try to keep in with both sides. First catch your 
A. (i,e. as the first step to cooking him): a direction 
jestingly ascribed to Mrs. Glasse, but much more 
recent. 

Comb.: h.-eyed a., having eyes that look all 
round, or that are never closed; -hearted a., 
timid; -kangaroo, a small kangaroo of the genus 

; 80 called from its resemblance to a 
h. in size and colour; hare's eye — lagophthal- 
mia, a disease arising from the contraction of the 
upper eyelid, so that the patient is obliged to 
sleep with the eye half-open; -sighted a., short- 
ocn f-sleep, a very light sleep. 

» In names of plants: hare's-bane, Aconitum 
lagoctonum ; hare's-beard, the Great Mullein; 
hare's colewort, house, lettuce, palace, 
thistle (also h.-thistle), names for the Sow- 
thistle, Sonchus oleraceus; hare's eye, the Red 
Campion; hare’s-meat, Wood-sorrel; -pars- 
ley, Wild Chervil; hare's-tail (grass), Lagurus 
ovatus; hare’s-tail rush, Single-headed Cotton- 


tHare, v. 1523. [With sense 1 cf. Harry 
v.; sense 2 may be assoc. with prec.) 1. /rans. 
To harry; to worry; to harass —1674, 2. To 
scare —1750. 

2. To h. and rate them thus at every turn, is 
not to teach them LOCKE. 

Harebell, hare-bell (hé®.zbel), Also hair- 
bell. ME. [f. HARE sb. + BELL; perh. as 
growing where hares frequent.) 1. = BLUE- 
BELL 2. 2. = BLUEBELL 1. 1705. 

2. E'en the slight hare-bell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread SCOTT. 

Ha're-brain. Also hair-. 1550. |f. HARE 
sb. + BRAIN. The sp. hair-brain is later.) tl. 
A person who has a brain like a hare's; a 
giddy or reckless person —1070. 2. attrib. or 
adj. = HARE-BRAINED. 1500. 

Ha-re-brained, a. Also hair-. 1548. [f. 
hare-brain + -ED*. For hair- see prec.) 
Having no more brains or sense than a hare; 
heedless; rash, wild, mad. 

They, out of a hare-brained lunacie desire 
battaile 1615, 

Ha:re-finder. A man whose business is 
to find or espy a hare in form, Much Ado 
1. i. 186. 

Harefoot, hare-foot. ? Obs. ME. 1. A 
foot resembling a hare's; spec. a long narrow 
foot found in some dogs 1748. 2. A nick- 
name for a fleet-footed person ME, 3. A 
plant; = HARE'S-FOOT 1. ME. 

Hareld (he-réld). 1841. [- mod.L. Harelda 
(Stephens, 1824), arbitrary alt. of earlier 
Havelda, f, Icel. name Aavelle.] A species of 
sea-duck, Z7arelda glacialis. 

Hare-lip (hé-alip). Also thair-. 1567. 
[perh. immed. — (with accommodation) Du. 
hazenlip, tr. L. labium leporinum; cf. OE. 
hærscéard ‘hare-cleft’, OFris, has-skerde adj., 
G. hasenscharte, Da. hareskaar; Fr, bec-de- 
li?vre.] Fissure of the upper lip, caused by 
arrest of development; so called from 
resemblance to the cleft lip of a hare. Hence 
Hare-lipped a. 

Harem, haram (hé*rém). Also hareem, 
harim (hari-m). 1034. [- Arab. haram, 
harim (that which is) prohibited, (hence) 
sacred place, sanctuary, women’s apart- 
ments, wives, women, f. harama prohibit, 
make unlawful] 1, The part of a Mosle! 
dwelling-house appropriated to the women; 
called also seraglio, and in Persia and India 
zenana. Also transf, and fig. 2. The occu- 
pants of a harem collectively; esp. the 
wives and concubines collectively of a Turk, 
Persian, or Indian Moslem 1781. Also fransf. 
and fig. 3. A Moslem sacred place or area. 
More usually haram, forbidden, sacred 
place 1855. 

Hare-ngiform, a, 1828. [f. mod. zool. L. 


harengus HERRING + -FORM.] Having the 
form of a herring. (Dicts.) 
Hare's-ear (hé*-rz,l"s). 1597. [From the 


shape of the leaves.) The name given to 
species of Bupleurum (N.O. Umbellifera), 
and Erysimum (N.O. Crucifere), having 
auricled leaves. 

Hare's-foot. 1502. 1. A species of clover 
(Trifolium arvense), with soft hair about the 
flowers. Also called hare’s-foot trefoil. 2. The 
Corkwood tree (Ochroma lagopus) of the W. 
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es and Central America; 80 called from 
ak dehiscent ripe fruit with the cotton of the 
protruding from it 1866, ^ 

Comb.: Hare's-foot Fern, à name of Davallia 
canariensis; also of other species, as D. pyxidata. 
Hare’s-foot Sedge, Carex lagopina. 

\Harfang (hi-sten). 1774. [- Fr. harfang — 
Sw. harfáng snows owl, f. har(e hare + fånga 
catch.] The Great Snowy Owl. 

Haricot (he-riko, -kot) sb. 1653, [In 
sense 1 — Fr. haricot, OFr. hericoq, hericot 
(de mouton), prob. rel. to harigoter cut up; in 
sense 2 — Fr. haricot in febves de haricol 
(xvm), perh, ^ Aztec ayacolli.] 1. A ragout 
(orig. of mutton, now occas. of other meat). 
Also atirib. 1706. 2. A leguminous plant of 
the genus Phaseolus, esp. P. vulgaris, the 
common Kidney-bean or French-bean; also 
Haricot bean. Applied both to the plant and 
to the beans. Hence Haricot, Harico v. 
trans. to make into a h. (sense 1). 

Harier, obs. f. HARRIER. 

Hari-kari, erron. f. HARA-KIRI. 


tHa-riolate, v. 1650.. [— hariolat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. hariolari, f. hariolus soothsayer; 
gee -ATH*,] intr. To soothsay; also, in 17th 


€, to practise ventriloquism -1677. Hence 
1Hariola-tion. 

tHarish (hé*rif) a. 1552. (f. HARE sb. + 
8H] Of the nature of a hare; mad, foolish 
-1581. 

Hark (hii), v. (ME. herkien i= OE. 
*he(o)rcian = Oris. herkia, harkia, rel. to 
MLG., MDu., Flem. dial. horken, OHG. 
horechen (G. horchen); cf. HEARKEN.] 1. trans. 
To give ear or listen to. 2. intr. To give ear, 
hearken, listen. Also absol. (chiefly in 
imperative.) ME. 3. intr. Used in hunting, 
eto., as a call of attention and incitement 
1010. 

1. H. what he himself here saith 1680. 2. Just 
Lord, to my suit h. SIDNEY. absol. Harke, they 
Tore Temp. IV. i. 202. Hark'ee, harkee: = hark ye 
(in the imperative); so, less commonly, hark you, 
and by confusion hark thee. 3. Hark away, 
forward, in, off: to proceed or go away, forward, 
in, draw off. H. back: (of hounds) to return along 
the course taken, till the lost scent is found again; 
Do Mio Rea. one's course or steps. H. on, 

tray : to w on wi Ci ji 
cries. H. back: to recall n D 

Hark, sb. 1737. [f. HARK v.] a. An act of 
harking. b. A shout starting or urging on 
the hounds in the chase; also hark away. C. 
Hark back: a backward move. 

Harken, v. etc.: see HEARKEN, etc. 

Harl, harle, s). See also HERL. 1450. 
lapp. = MLG. herle, harle, etc., LG. karl, 
EFris. harrel fibre of flax or hemp.) 1. A 
filament or fibre (of flax or hemp) 1649. 2. A 
barb or fibre of a feather 1450. 

Harleian (haali-’in, ha-aliin), a. 1744. [- 
mod.L. Harleianus, f. surname Harley.) Of 
Or belonging to Robert Harley Earl of 
ead (1661-1724), and his son Edward 
+ arley; esp. in reference to the library of 
i poes and MSS. collected by them, of which 

e MSS. were purchased in 1753 and 
deposited in the British Museum. 
yHarlequin (hü-ilfkwin, -kin), sb. 1890. [= 

T. tharlequin (mod. arlequin, after It. 
grleechino), later var. of Herlequin (also 
Berean, as in OFr. maisnie Hellequin, in 
meal familia. Hellequini or Herlechini) 
pw er of the Wild Host or troop of demon 
rn en riding by night, also called in 
SER familia Herlethingi (Walter Map) 
Hoe has been plausibly referred (as if for 
Hen lechingi) to OE. Herla cyning king 
CAM For the It. associations cf. COLUM- 
ry or , PUNCH sb.*, ZANY.] 1. A character 
PER lian and French light comedy; in 
Trin pantomime a mute character sup- 
ent to be invisible to the clown and 
SUPE loon; he has many attributes of the 
bino) (his rival in the affections of Colum- 
tates with the addition of mischievous 
Miners he usually wears particoloured be- 
ight” led tights and a visor, and carries a 
edo of lath as a magic wand. Also 
ide 2. A small breed of spotted dogs 

man a Spies species of duck, His- 
inutus, with variegated plumage; 
also Harlequin duck YT. o T nago 
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1. A piece of patch-work, a mere harlequin's 
coat FooTE. In the same manner as dumb h. is 
exhibited on our theatres JOHNSON. 

Il. atírib. or as adj. Resembling a harlequin 
or his dress; burlesque, ludicrous; parti- 

Comb.: h.-bat, an Indian species, Scotophilus 
ornatus, of pale tawny-brown, with white Roses 

le, 


ted goose, 
called pied or 


brilliant markings; h. duck: see 3; h.-flower, a 


1737. 


[f. prec. sb.] 

a. trans. To conjure away, like harlequin. b. 

intr. To play the harlequin 1828. 
Harlequinade (hüilik(w)iné*«d), sb. 1780. 


rare. 


[= Fr. arlequinade, f. arlequin HARLEQUIN ; 
see -ADE.] A kind of pantomime; that part 
of a pantomine in which the harlequin and 
clown play the principal parts. Also transf. 
Hence Harlequina:de v. to play the har- 
lequin; to act fantastically. 

fHa-rlock. 1631. Some flower not identi- 
fied. It cannot well be either hardock or 
charlock. DRAYTON. 

Harlot (hi-alot, -t), sb. (ME. har-, herlot — 
OFr. (h)arlot, herlot young fellow, knave, 
vagabond = Pr. arlot, med.L. harlotus, 
herlotus vagabond, beggar; cf. also It. 
arlotto, med.L. arlotus, erlotus glutton, 
OSp. arlote, alrote lazy, OPg. alrotar go about 
begging.) tl. A vagabond, beggar, rogue, 
villam, low fellow, knave. In 16-17th C., 
sometimes a man of loose life; also, often, a 
term of insult. —1699. 12. An itinerant jester 
or juggler —1483. +3. A male servant; a 
menial; cf. KNavE -1536. +4. = ‘Fellow’ 
—1634. 5. Applied to a woman. a. As a 
general term of execration (rare) 1485. b. 
spec. An unchaste woman; a strumpet ME. 
‘Also fig. 6. attrib. That is a harlot; of or 
pertaining to a harlot ME. 

4. He [Somonour] was a gentil h. and a kynde A 
bettre felawe sholde men noght fynde CHAUCER. 
Lu foe teare the stain'd skin of my H. brow 

Phr. To play the h. (Of both sexes, but chiefly of 
women.) Hence Harlot v. to play the h. 

Harlotry (ha-adtri), sb. (a.) ME. |f. 
HARLOT sb. + -RY.] fl. Buffoonery ; ribaldry ; 
obscene talk or behaviour —1809. 2. Un- 
chastity; the conduct of a harlot; dealing 
with harlots; the practice or trade of 
prostitution ME. 3. concr. A harlot; a term 
of opprobrium for a woman 1584. 4. fig. 
Meretriciousness 1768. +5. attrib. or as adj. 
Base, filthy, trashy —1663. 

3. A peeuish selfe-will'd H. SHAKS. 4. Ev'nasthe 
virgin blush of innocence [eclips'd] The h. of art 
G. MASON. 

Harm (hâm), sb. [OE. hearm = OFris. 
herm, OS., OHG., (G.) harm, ON. harmr 
(chiefly) grief, sorrow :- Gme. *xarmaz.] 1. 
Evil (physical or otherwise) as done or 
suffered; hurt, injury, damage, mischief. 
Also with a and pl. 12. Grief, pain, trouble, 
affiction. Also with a and pl. —1627. 

1. Thou shalt have no harme truely CHAUCER. 
Of ij harmys the leste is to be taken 1461. Phr. 
Out of harm's way: out of the way of doing or of 
suffering injury. 

Harm, v. [OE. hearmian = OHG. harmen, 
hermen (G. (sich) hdrmen grieve); f. prec.] 
To do harm (to); to injure; to hurt, damage. 
Orig. inir. To be hurtful, with dative, which 
ult. became a simple object, making the vb. 
trans. Also absol. 

High Elme..in the midst of a Garden.. 
harms all round about it 1659. When a man has 
no sense he is harmed by courage JOWETT. 

liIHarmala (hà-mnàálà) harmel (hà-meb. 
OE. [Late L., = Gr. ápucAe, from Semitic.] 
Wild rue, Peganum harmala, a plant native 
to Southern Europe and Asia Minor. Hence 
Harmaline (hà-màloin) Chem., a white 
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crystalline alkaloid (CisHiN20) obtained 
from the seeds of wild rue. 

1Ha-rman. Thieves’ Cant. 1567. (First 
syll unexpl.; -man(s) as fin crackmans, 
DAREMANS, etc.] 1. pl. Harmans, the stocks 
—1609. 2. Short for Harman-beck: A con- 
stable 1829. Hence rHa:rman-beck [beck, 
BEAK sb.*], a constable. 

Harmattan (hame-tin, in 18th c. 
ha-amiten). 1671. [f. Fanti or Tshi (W. 
Africa) haramata.] A dry parching Jand- 
wind, which blows during December, 
January, and February, on the coast of 
Upper Guinea; it obscures the air with a red 
dust-fog. Also attrib. 

Harmel: see HARMALA. 

Harmful (hi-umfal), a. ME. [f. HARM sb. 
+ -FUL] Fraught with harm; injurious. 
Ha-rmful-ly adv., -ness. 

Harmine (hi-amoin). 1864. [f. HAR- 
MAGA + INE] Chem. An alkaloid 
(Ci H,,N,0) contained in the seeds of 
HARMALA, or obtained by oxidation of 
harmaline. Harminic acid, an acid 
(C; H4N,0,) obtained by oxidation of h. 

Harmless (hi-amlés), a. ME. [f. HARM sb. 
+ -LESS,] 1. Free from harm; unhurt, un- 
injured. Now rare. 2. Free from loss, free 
from liability to punishment, or to pay for 
loss ME. 3. Innocent (arch. ME. 4. In- 
offensive, innocuous 1533. 

2. To save the lessee A. from any claiming 
by, from, or under the covenantor 1818. 3. To 
follow h. Nature FELTHAM. Ha-rmless-ly adv., 


-ness. 

Harmonic (hammemik). 1570. [- L. ħar- 
monicus — Gr. áppovixós, in neut. pl. dpuovd 
as sb., theory of music, f. dpuovía HARMONY} 


see -10.] 

A. adj. 1. Relating to music, musical; in 
reference to ancient music, Relating to 
melody as dist. from rhythm. Obs. exe. in 
spec. uses. 2. Harmonious, in harmony, 
concordant 1667. 3, Mus. Relating to 
harmony (as dist. from melody and rhythm); 
belonging to the combination of musical 
notes in chords 1661. 4, Acoustics and Mus. 
‘Applied to the tones produced by the vibra- 
tion of a sonorous body in aliquot parts of 
its length (see B. 2); relating to such tones 
1831. 5. Math. a. Applied to the relation of 
quantities whose reciprocals are in arith- 
metical progression (e.g. 1, è, $, 2, ...); or to 
points, lines, functions, etc., involving such 
à relation 1700. b. Harmonic motion, à 
periodic motion, which in its simplest form. 
(simple h. motion) is like that of a. point in a 
vibrating string, and is identical with. the 
resolved part, parallel to a diameter, of 
uniform motion in a circle 1867. 6. Relating 
to or marked by harmony, agreement, Or 
concord; harmonizing in aspect or artistic 
effect; harmonious in feeling, ete. 1750. 7. 
Anal. Belonging to or of the nature of à 
false suture 1826. 

2. With Heav'nly touch of instrumental sounds 
In full h. number joind Mir. 4. Harmonic scale: 
the scale formed by the series of harmonics of a 
fundamental note. 5. a. H. progression, the 
relation of a series of quantities whose reciprocals 
are in arithmetical progression, or such a series 
itself. H. proportion, the relation of three quanti- 
ties in h. Een the second is said to be a 
h. mean between the first and third. b. H. 
function, a function consisting of a series of 
terms, each of which expresses a harmonic 
motion; in a wider sense, any function that 
satisfies a differential equation of a class of which 
that expressing a simple harmonic motion.is the 
first example. H. analysis, the caleulus of h. 
functions, an important part of modern mathe- 
matical analysis. H. current (Electr.), an alternat- 
ing current the variations of which follow the 
law of a harmonic curve. 

B. sb. 1. pl. A theory or system of musical 
sounds or intervals; that part of acoustics 
which relates to music. (Rarely in sing.) Obs. 
exc. in reference to ancient systems 1709. 2. 
(Short for A. tone.) One of the secondary 
tones produced by vibration of the aliquot. 
parts of a sonorous body (as a string, reed, 
column of air in a pipe, etc.); usually accon- 
panying the primary tone produced by the 
vibration of the body as a whole. Also 
called overtones or upper partials. 1777. 3. 
Malh. — H. function (A. 5 b), in the wider 
sense. Spherical h., a h. function having & 
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relation to Spherical Geometry akin to that 

which functions expressing harmonie motion. 
have to Plane Geometry 1867. 4, Electr. 
In an alternating circuit, a component cur- 
rent whose frequency is a multiple of the 
fundamental 1894. 

Harmonica (haxmọ-nikă). 1702. [fem. 
sing. or n. pl. (used subst.) of L. harmonicus; 
see prec.) 1, a. An instrument consisting of 
a row of hemispherical glasses fitted on an 
axis turned by a treadle and dipping into a 
trough of water, played by the application 
of the finger. b. An instrument consisting 
of a row of glass plates mounted on à 
resonance box and struck with hammers. €. 
A kind of mouth organ. 2. Name given to 
different organ-stops 1840. 

Harmonical (haamo:nikàl), a. 1531. [f. as 
HARMONIC + -AL'] 1, = HARMONIO a. 6. 
Now rare, 2. Relating to collation of parallel 
passages in different books 1612. t3. = HAR- 
MONIC a. 1. 1837. 14. = HARMONIC a. 2, —1774. 
5. = HARMONIO a. 3. lObs, 1727. 16. = HAR- 
MONIC a. 4, 1727, 7. Math, = HARMONIC a. 5. 
1569. tb. as sb. (pl.) Quantities in harmonical 
progression ~1796, 18. Anat, = HARMONICA. 7. 
1578, 

Harmonically (haamo:nikàli), adv. — 1589. 
If. prec, + -LY*] fl. Harmoniously, agree- 
ingly. (Sometimes fig. from 2.) —1681. 12. 
With harmony or concord of sounds —1751. 
3. Mus. In relation to harmony 1775. 4. 
Math, In a harmonic relation or proportion 
1697. 

Harmonicon (hazmomnikón). 1825, [= Gr. 
dpuowxór, m. sing. Of dpyorxds HARMONIC.) 
a, = HARMONICA 1 à, b. b. A mouth-organ 
consisting of a row of free reeds arranged 
in à case so as to give different notes by 
expiration and inspiration. 

Harmonious (haumó*nios) a. 1530. [f. 
HARMONY + -0U8; ef. (O)Fr. harmonieux.) 
1. Marked by harmony, agreement, or con- 
cord 1038, b. Marked by agreement of fool- 
ing or sentiment; consentient, unanimous 
1724. 2. Charaeterized by harmony of 
sounds; concordant; tuneful; full of har- 
mony 1549. b. fransf. Of persons: Singing, 
Playing, or speaking tunefully or agreeably 


4. A. chy order of prenigis in all its parts 
HOGARTH, 2. H. bells G. HERBERT. b. The 
popular air known as "The Harmonious Black- 
smith’ Grove, Hence Harmo'nlous-ly adv., 


“ness, 

Harmoniphon, -phone  (haamg-nifin, 
-fó"n). 1839, [= Fr. harmoniphon, f. Gr. 
dpuova HARMONY + -ovos -sounding; ef. 
PHONE.) A musical instrument consisting 
of a tube like that of n clarinet, enclosing a 
Wet of free reeds governed by a keyboard. 
Also applied to a musical box with a com- 
bination of reeds and pipes, 

Harmonist (hi-cmdnist). 1570. [Mainly f. 
HARMONY + -I9T,] 1. One skilled in musical 
harmony. a. A musician. Also fig. A poet 
(ef. singer). 1742. b. A composer skilled in 
harmony (as dist. from melody, ete.); one 
versed in the theory of harmony 1790. c. 
One of a school of ancient Greek musical 
theorists who founded the rules of music on 
the subjective effects of tones, not on their 
mathematical relations, as the canonists did 
1570, 2. One who collates and harmonizes 
parallel narratives, or the like; esp. one who 
makes & harmony of the Gospels 1713. 3. 
A harmonizer 1809. 4. (with capital 77). 
One of a communistic religious body in the 
United States, founded by Geo. Rapp of 
Würtemberg in 1803; they settled in Penn- 
sylvania, and founded a town called Harmony 
(whence their name) 1824, Hence Harmo- 
ni'stic a, belonging to the work of a h. 
(sense 2); sb, (also in pl.) harmonistic studies. 
Harmoni:stically, adv. in the manner of a. 
h.; in relation to à harmony of writings. 

Harmonium (hazmó*ni)m), 1847. [= Fr. 
harmonium (Debain, c1840), f. L. harmonia 
or Gr. ápuónos harmonious.) A keyboard 
instrument, the tones of which are produced 
by free metal reeds, tongues, or vibrators, 
actuated by n current of air from bellows, 
usually worked by treadles; a kind of reed- 
organ. 
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Harmonization (ha:aménoizé'-fon), 1837. 
|f. next + -ATION.] The action or process of 
harmonizing. 

Harmonize (hi-amonoiz), v. 1483. [- Fr. 
harmoniser, t. harmonie HARMONY; see -IZE.] 
ti. intr. To sing or play in harmony. Cax- 
TON. 2. To be in harmony (with); to accord, 
agree 1029; to form a concord 1855. 3. trans. 
To bring into harmony, agreement, or ac- 
cord 1700, Also absol. b. To reconcile 
1767. 4. Mus. To add notes, usually of lower 
pitch, to the notes of (a melody) so as to 
form chords; to add harmony to, Also 
absol. 1790. 

2. The colours do not h. 1898. 3. A music 
harmonizing our wild cries TENNYSON. When 
social laws first harmonized the world JOHNSON. 
Hence Ha:rmonizer, one who harmonizes. 

Harmonometer (hürmóng-mitoi) 1823. 
[- Fr. harmonométre, irreg. f. harmonie + 
-mèire (see -METER)] An instrument for 
measuring the harmonic relations of musical 
notes. 

Harmony (há-amóni. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
harmonie — L. harmonia — Gr. dpyovia joint, 
agreement, concord, f. *ápuo- of ápuós joint, 
dpudtew fit together.) 1. Combination or 
adaptation of parts, elements, or related 
things, so as to form a consistent and orderly 
whole; agreement, congruity 1532. 2. Agree- 
ment of feeling or sentiment; peaceableness, 
concord. (Sometimes as fig. from 4.) 1588. 
3. Combination of parts or details with each 
other, so as to produce an resthetically 
pleasing effect; agreeable aspect thus aris- 
ing 1650. 4. The combination of musical 
notes, so as to produce a pleasing effect; 
melody; music. (The earliest sense in Eng- 
lish.) ME. b. gen. Pleasing combination of 
sounds 1529. 5. Mus. The combination of 
(simultaneous) notes so as to form chords 
(dist. from melody, which is the succession 
of notes forming an air or tune); that part 
of musical art or science which deals with 
chords; the structure of a piece in relation 
to its chords 1526. 6. A collation of passages 
on the same subject from different writings, 
arranged so as to exhibit their consistency; 
as, a harmony of the Gospels 1588. 6. Anat. 
False suture or union by mere apposition 
1615, 

1. Pre-established harmony (Leibnitz): a har- 
mony between mind and matter established be- 
fore their creation, whereby their actions corre- 

md though no communication exists between 
them, 2. Harmonie to behold in wedded pair 
Mitr. 3. The h. of a face 1650. 4. Songes ful o 
Armonye CHAUCER. Ten thousand Harpes that 
tun'd Angelic harmonies MILT. H. of the spheres: 
see SPHERE $b, 2b. b. O mighty-mouthed inventor 
of harmonies TENNYSON. 

Harmost (hi-amgst). 1775. (— Gr. ápuooris, 
f. doudtey to fit, regulate.) One of the gover- 
nors sent out by the Spartans during their 
supremacy to control the subject cities and 
islands, 

Harmotome (hi-amétowm). 1804. [- Fr. 
harmotome (Waüy), f. Gr. douós joint + 
-roos cutting, app. in ref. to the way the 
octahedral crystal divides.] Min. A hydrous 
silicate of aluminium and barium, commonly 
occurring in cruciform twin crystals of vari- 
ous colours. Also called cross-stone. 

Harness (há-nés), sb. (ME. harnais, 
harneis — OFr, harneia military equipment 
(mod. harnais) - ON, *hernest ‘provisions 
for an army’, with assim. of the termination 
to *-isk- (cf. OFr. harneschier equip), f. herr 
army (see HARRY v.) + nest = OE., OHG. 
nest provisions.| t1. Tackle, gear, furniture, 
armament; e.g. of a ship, a fishing-rod, etc. 
~1632, 2. Body-armour; all the defensive 
equipment of an armed horseman, for both 
man and horse; military equipment or 
accountrement, Hist, or arch. ME. Also 
fig. b. with a; A suit of mail 1489. 3. The 
trappings of a horse; now confined to the 
gear or tackle of a draught horse or other 
animal ME. b. fig. Working equipments; 
the routine of daily work 1841. +4, Furniture; 
apparel ~1602; 5. The apparatus in a loom 
by which the sets of warp-threads are 
shifted alternately to form the shed; the 
mounting 1572. +6. Ware, gear; fig. affairs, 
matters, CHAUCER, 
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2. At least wee’l dye with Harnesse on our 
backe SHAKS. MEA Men who win power, easily 
put on its h., dignity LvTTON. 3. Wild horses, 
which had never before been in h, 1834. b. Jn A., 
in the routine of daily work; to die in h. ., ie, in 
the midst of work. 

Ha:rness, v. ME. [In form harnesche 
= OFr. harneschier, f. harnesc-, OFr. harneis; 
see prec.] tl. To furnish, equip, accoutre; 
esp. to ornament with fittings of price —1534. 
2. To equip in harness or armour; to arm 
(arch.) ME.; tto fortify (1 Macc. 
Jig. 3. To put harness on (a hors H 
now only on draught animals, esp. carriage- 
horses ME. Also fig. 4. To dress, apparel, 
array. Obs. or arch. ME. 

1. A gay daggere, Harneised wel and sharpe as 
point of spere CHAUCER. 2. H. yourselves for 
the war BUNYAN. 3. fig. Harnessed together in 
matrimony SHERIDAN. Hence Ha-rnesser. 

t+Ha:rness-bearer. 1503. An armour- 
bearer —1611. 

Ha-rness-cask. 1818, Naui. A cask or 
tub with a rimmed cover used on board 
ship for keeping the salt meats for present 
consumption. Also harness-lub. 

Harns, sb. pl., brains. 

Harp (hàip), sb. (OK. hearpe = OS. 
harpa (Du. harp), OHG. harfa (G. harfe), 
ON. harpa :- Gme.* xarpón, whence late L, 
harpa.) 1. A musical instrument consisting 
of a framework, now usually triangular in 
form, furnished with strings (and now with 
pedals), and played with the fingers. Also 
fig. 2. The northern constellation Lyra 1551. 
13. a. = harp-groat (see Comb.). b. Shor 
harp-shilling (see Comb.), —1006. 4. A 
or sieve. Sc. 1708. 5. Also harp-shell: A 
molluse of the genus Harpa of family Buc- 
cinide, and its shell 1751. 6. Also harp-seal: 
The Greenland seal: so named from the harp- 
shaped dark marking on the back 1784. 

1. Our pleasures are the feast, the h., the 
COWPER. Double harp: one with two set 
strings differently tuned. /Eolian h.: see ALOLIA 
Comb.: h.-file, a wire hook for filing pape TS, 
attached to a harp-shaped piece of iron; -fish, a 
fish of the genus Lyra, the Piper; t-groat, an 
Trish coin bearing the figure of a h. on the 
verse; -lute, an instrument having twelve strings 
and resembling the guitar; -seal, see 6; t-shil- 
ling: see HARPER! 2; }-star, Vega, the chief. 
star in Lyra, 

Harp, v. [OE. Aearpian, ON. harpa, f. 
prec.] 1. infr. To play on a harp, 12. (rans. 
To play (notes, etc.) upon a harp -1777. 13. 
trans. To play upon, twang 1628, 4. inir. 
To make a sound like that of the harp 1657. 
5. trans. To give voice to, to guess 1605. tb. 
intr. To h. at: To guess at. MILT. 

1. Sworded seraphim..Harping In loud and 
solemn quire MILTON. fig. To h. upon, on, a, one, 
the same (etc.) string: to dwell on a subject to a 
wearisome or tedious length. To A. on, upon: t 
dwell wearisomely upon in speech or writ 
Still harping on my daughter SHAKS. 5. T 
hast harp'd my feare aright SHAKS. 

tHarpagon. 1553. |- L. harpago, -ón- 
f. Gr. dont grappling-hook.] A grappling- 
hook —1600. 

Harper’ (ha-apor). (OE. Aearpere = ON. 
harpari; see HARP sb., -En'.] 1. One who 
harps or plays upon a harp. 2. Applied to 
Trish coins, bearing the figure of a harp; 
esp. the harp-shilling, worth 9d. English. 
Obs. exe. Hist, 1598. 3. The harp-seal (Cent. 
Diet.). 


laneo 


of 


Harper’ (also harpicr), app. error for 
Harry. Macb, tv. i. 3. 
Ha'rping, ppl. a. 1041. [f. Harr v. + 


*1NG*.] That harps or plays on a harp. Also 
transf. 

tHarping-iron  (hü-pig,oi-oin). 1590. 
Iperh. — Fr. harpin boat-hook, f. harper 
grasp, grapple. Superseded by HARPOON.] 
A barbed spear used for spearing whales and 
large fish; a harpoon ~1814. 

Harpings (hà-1pinz), sb. pl. Also thar- 
ins, tharpens. 1626. [Earliest in cat- 
iarpings; perh. connected with Fr. harpe 
(see HARPOON).] 1. a. The fore-parts of the 
wales which encompass the bow of a ship 
and are fastened to the stem. b. Pieces of 
oak, forming an extension of the rib-bands, 
for holding the cant-frames of a vessel in 
place until the outside planking is worked. 
1658. 2. Cat-harpings: the ropes or (now 
oftener) iron cramps that serve to brace in 
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the shrouds of the lower-masts behind their 
‘respective yards, Also cat-harping legs. 

Harpist (ba-apist). 1613. If. Harp sb. + 
-8T.] A (professional) harper. 

Harpoon (harpi-n), sb. 1625. [- Fr. har- 

pon, f. harpe dog’s claw, cramp-iron, clamp 

LT p. harpe, harpa — Gr. ápmm sickle; super- 
peded earlier HARPING-TRON.] Tl. A barbed 

^ dart or spear -1007. 2. A barbed spear-like 
missile, to the shank of which a long line 
of rope is attached: it is used for capturing 
whales or large fish, being either hurled by 
the hand or fired from a gun 1694, 

Comb.: h.-for' kind of hay-fork worked by 
tackle in loading or unloading hay: -gun, a gun 
for firing harpoons; -rocket, a bomb-lance for 
killing whales. 

Harpoon, v. 1774. 
strike or spear with a harpoon. 


[f. prec.] trans. To 
Also transf. 
|J and fig. 

Harpooneer (hàipuni4). Now rare. Also 
f-ier. 1613. HARPOON sb. + -EER, -IER.] 
= next, 
Harpooner (hàrpü-ned). 1726. [f. HAR- 
POON v. + -ER'.) One who hurls or fires a 
harpoon. 

Ha'rpress. [f. HARPER + -ESS*.] A female 
harper. SCOTT. 

tHa'rpsical (also -secol, -sicol, vulg. 
haspicols). 1616. Corrupt ff. HARPSICHORD, 
prob. after viryinal —1773. 

Harpsichord (hii-apsikdad). 1011. [— Fr. 
tharpechorde = Yt. arpicordo, mod.L. harpi- 
chordium, f. late L. harpa Harp sb. + chorda. 
Cuorp sb.'; the intrusive s, found in the earliest 
instances, is of obscure origin.) A keyboard in- 
strument of music (resembling in appearance 
the grand piano), in which the strings were 
plucked or set in vibration by quill or leather 
points set in jacks connected by levers with 
thekeys. (In use from 16—18th o.) Also attrib. 

Harpy (há-rpi). 1540. [- (O)Fr. harpie or 
its source L. harpyia, pl. -iz — Gr. äpmwa 
"snatchers', rel. to épmátew seize.) 1. Gr. 
and L. Myth, A fabulous monster, rapacious 
and filthy, having a woman's face and body 
and a bird’s wings and claws, and supposed 
+ to act as a minister of divine vengeance. 2. 
transf. and fig. A rapacious, plundering, or 
grasping person 1589. 3. The HARPY-EAGLE 
1838. 4. The moor-buzzard, Circus zrugi- 
nosus 1838. 5. The HARPY-BAT, q.v. 

n Both table and provisions vanished quite 
ith sound of harpies’ wings, and talons heard 
LT, 2. The insolent carriage of Prince Rupert, 

Pree Harpyes M The harpies of taxation 

. Hene =] 
eed ence arpyian (erron. -peian, 

Ha'rpy-ba:t. 1883. A name of two or 
more species of bat found in the East 
Indies. 
sHa'Tpy-ea-dle. 1830. A large and power- 
» bird of prey (Thrasyaétus harpyia, or 
t ‘arpyia destructor) with crested head and 

fan-shaped tail, a native of S. America. 
qiarauebus, arquebus (hà-1kwtbis, à-1k-), 
iS 1532. [- Fr. (h)arquebuse, ult. - MLG. 

Vir Ar (mod. haakbus) or MHG. hake(n)- 

to (mod. hakenbiichse), which in the Fr. 

Hack thaquebusche was adopted in Eng. as 

Sarid f. hake(n) hook + bus(se) fire- 

EN hook being orig. cast on the gun).] 

cm € early type of portable gun, varying 

= size, and, when used in the field, supported 
on a tripod, trestle, or other ‘carriage’, 

m upon a forked rest. The name in German 

und literally *hook-gun', from the hook, 

o ioni with it, by which it was attached 

ities carriage; but the meaning was for- 

we and the name became generic for 

12 ile fire-arms in the 16th ¢.; see 2. 

“An rquebus à croc (corruptly of crock): 

ofi arquebus supported on a rest by a hook 

PPS fastened to the barrel. From the 

jn n its calibre, it was used to fire through 

sont ‘oles’ (Meyrick) —1093. 3. collect. 

So Ha armed with harquebuses 1594. 
"ism a:rquebusa:de, a:rq-, ta shot from 

A à continuous discharge of such shots. 
With a busier, ærq-, a soldier armed 

1H a h.; vars. Ha:rquebusher, -butter. 
aa Tarrae, v. A form used by Fuller, app. 

H Harry or Harass (cf. ravage). 

IIO, har. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. heorr 

esp. to MDu. kerre, harre (Du. har, 
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harre) :— Gmc. xerró, beside heorra, corresp. 
to ON. Ajarri :- Gmc. *xerron.] 1. The hinge 
of a door or gate. 2. fig. A cardinal point OK. 

Harridan (he-ridén). 1700. [Recorded 
first as a cant word; presumed to be altera- 
tion of Fr. haridelle old jade of a horse, of 
unkn. origin] A haggard old woman; a 
vixen; ‘a decayed strumpet' (J.); usu. a 
term of abuse. 
attrib. The old h. landlady MOORE. 

Harrier’ (hw-rioi). 1556. [f. HARRY v. + 
-ER*; in sense 3 (early forms Aar(r)oer, har- 
rower), f. HARROW v.'] 1. One who harries, 
ravages, or lays waste 1596. 12. A drover 
-1598. 3. (Also fharrower) A name for 
falcons of the genus Circus, and their allies; 
cf. MARSH-HARRIER, etc. 1550. 

Comb.: H. eagle, Circaetus gallicus; H.-hawk, 
a hawk of the American genus Micrastur. 

Harrier’ (hw-rioi. 1542. [Early forms 
hayrere, heirere, f. hayre HARE + -ER', after 
(O)Fr. lévrier, repr. med.L. leporarius grey- 
hound; assim. to prec.] 1. A kind of hound, 
smaller than the fox-hound, used for hunting 
the hare. b. In pl. A pack of harriers; in- 
cluding the persons following the chase 1877, 
2. One of a ‘hare-and-hounds’ team 1891. 

Harrovian (hiró"viün). 1864. [f. mod. L. 
Harrovia + -AN.] adj. Of or pertaining to 
Harrow school. sb. One educated at Har- 
row. 

Harrow (he-ro"), sb. ME. [- ON. *harwjan, 
prehistoric form of herfi, hervi (Sw. harf, 
hárf, Da. harv), obscurely rel. to MLG., 
MDu. harke (Du. hark) rake.) 1. A heavy 
frame of timber (or iron) set with iron teeth 
or tines, which is dragged over ploughed land 
to break clods, pulverize and stir the soil, 
root up weeds, or cover in the seed. 2. 
transf. A similar contrivance used for other 
purposes 1548. b. Fortif. A gate made of 
timber, well fastened to three or four cross 
bars, and secured with iron 1788. 3. A di- 
agonal arrangement of soldiers; also of wild 
geese in the air 1876. 

1. fig. Under the h. of affliction LANDOR. Comb. : 
revolving h., a h. of which the teeth are fixed 
on radiating arms, so as to revolve horizontally; 
brake (or break) h. (see BRAKE 8b.*); BUSH-HAR- 
ROW; chain-h. (cf. CHAIN sb. I.1.) ete. 

Harrow (hm-ro), v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To draw a harrow over; to break up, 
crush, or pulverize with a harrow. Also 
absol. 12. transf. To cut through as a har- 
row; to plough (the sea, etc.) 1583. 3. To 
tear, lacerate, wound (lit. and fig.) 1602. 

1. Canst thou binde the Vnicorne with his band 
in the furrow? or will he h. the valleyes after 
thee Job 39:10. 3. The thorns harrowing. his 
sacred head T. ADAMS. i. I could a Tale vnfold, 
whose lightest word Would h. vp thy soule 
SHAKS. Hence Harrower. Ha-rrowing-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Harrow (hm-ro*), v. ME. [A by-form of 
Harry v., OE. hergian, of which the pa. t. 
and pa. pple. hergode, hergod, and vbl. sb. 
hergung regularly became in ME. herwede, 
herwed, herwyng, whence, by change of -er 
bet. a cons. to -ar, and levelling, came ME 
harwe, harowe, harrow.) trans. To harry, rob, 
spoil. 

By him [Christ] that harwed helle CHAUCER. 
These Picts. .did oft-times h. the borders 1606. 

+Harrow, haro (hæ-ro"), interj. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. harou, (also mod.) haro, of echoic 
origin; cf. also OFr. hare cry to set à dog on 
(see HARASS).] 1. A cry of distress or alarm ; 
a call for succour. |2.In Law of Normandy 
and Channel Isles, in form haro!: A cry re- 
peated thrice, and followed by action in the 
court, in cases of trespass or encroachment, 

1682. 

To cry h. (on any one): to denounce (a person's) 
doings. Iohn..gan to crie h. and weylaway Oure 
hors is lorn CHAUCER. 

Harry (hmi) sb. [ME. Herry, from 
Henry, -er subseq. becoming -ar, as in HARRY 
v.] Familiar for Henry. 1. The proper name. 
2. A generic name for a young English- 
man of a low-class type 1874. 3. Harrys or 
King Harrys: playing-cards of the second 
quality 1842. 

Phrases, etc.: Old Harry: A familiar name for 
the Devil. To play Old H. with: to play the devil 
with; to work mischief upon; to ruin. By the 
Lord H.: a form of swearing; of doubtful origin. 

Comb.: H.-bird, the Greater Shearwater 
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(Puffinus major). H. Denchman, H. Dutchman, 
local names of the hooded or Danish Crow. H. 
groat, a groat coined by Henry VIII. H. noble, 
a gold coin of Henry VI. H. sovereign, a 
sovereign of Henry VII or Henry VIII; 

Harry (heri), v. [OE. hergian, herian, 
corresp. to OFris. -heria, OS. herion, OHG. 
heridn, ON. herja :- Gmc. *xarjüjan, *xarjon, 
1. *xarjaz host, army. Conflation with synon. 
OFr. harier, her(ryüer is probable. See 
Harrow v.] 1. intr. To make predatory 
raids; to commit ravages. 2. trans. To over- 
run with an army; to lay waste, sack, pil- 
lage, spoil ME. fb. spec. To despoil hell; as 
said of Christ after his death —1450. 3. To 
worry, goad, harass; to maltreat ME. 4, To 
carry off in a marauding raid. Now Sc. 
1579. 5. To drag. Obs. or dial. ME. 

1. Harrie and make havock of all P. HOLLAND. 
2. Italie he harried as a conquered countrey 1581. 
3. That your mind should be harried it is no won- 
der Jonson. 5. pe holy mayde was haryed 
forth to turment CHAUCER. 

Harsh (haaf), a. 1530. [- MLG. harsch 
(whence G. harsh) rough, lit. ‘hairy’, f. 
haer Hat; see -ISH'.] 1. Disagreeably hard 
and rough: a. to the touch; b. to the taste; 
c. to the ear. 2. Of rough aspect; forbidding 
1774; forbidding in general physical effect; 
rough, rude 1613. 3. Repugnant to the feel- 
ings; severe, rigorous, cruel, rude, unfeeling 
1579. 4. Repugnant to the understanding 
or taste; strained, lacking smoothness, un- 
pleasing 1594. 

1. a. H. haire like goates 1600. b. Berries h. 
and crude Mir. c. And with h. din Broke the 
fair musick Miur. 2. Wild groups and h. faces 
W. IRvING. A picture without half tones is h, 
1804. H. remedies DRYDEN. 3. A h. sentence 
1659, censure 1709, master JOWETT. The 
administration of Laud MACAULAY. 4. 
transitions 1841. Hence Ha-rshen v. to render h. 
Harrshly adv. in a h. manner. Ha-rshness, the 
quality of being h. 

Harslet: see HASLET. 

Hart (hist). [ME. hert, OE. heort, earlier 
heorot = OS. hirot (Du. hert), OHG. hir(u)e 
(G. hirsch), ON. hjortr (+= *herutr) :— Gmo. 
*yerulaz.] The male of the deer, esp. of the 
red deer; a stag; spec. a male deer after its 
fifth year. 

As the H. panteth after the water brookes Ps. 
42:1. Hart of grease, à fat h. H. of ten, a h. 
with ten branches on his horns. H. royal, à h. 
that has been chased by royalty. 

Comb.: h.-berry, the Bilberry 
clover, Melilot; hart's-balls H 

hart's eye, wild dittany; hart's-trefoil — 

rt-clover; hart's-truffle, a kind of underground 
fungus (Elaphomyces); }h.-wolf, a fabulous 
animal, a hybrid between a deer and a wolf. 

\Hartal (hi-atel). 1920. India. [Hindi 
hartal, for haftal ‘locking of shops’ (Skr. 
hatla shop, tálaka lock, bolt).) A day of 
national mourning when business is sus- 
pended, used as a form of boycott. 
Hart(e)beest (hà-itébist, ha-atbist). 1786. 
[S. Afr. Du. (Afrikaans hartbees), f. Du. 
hert HART. + beest BEAST.) A S.Afr. Antelope 
(Alcephalus caama). 
Hartleian (hàatli-an, 
adj. Of or pertaining to the doctrines of 
David Hartley (1705-57), regarded as the 
founder of the English associationist school 
of psychologists. B. sb. One of the H. school. 
Hartshorn (hi-ats;hom). OE. lf. hart’s + 
Homx.] 1. The horn or antler of a hart; the 
substance obtained by rasping, slicing, or 
calcining the horns of harts, formerly the 
chief source of ammonia. 12. a. Buek’s- 
horn Plantain, Plantago coronopus (also H. 
Plantain); b. Swine’s Cress, Senebiera 
coronopus. —1674. 

1. Spirit of h., also simply h.: the aqueous solu- 
tion of ammonia (from any source). Salt of h.: 
carbonate of ammonia; smelling salts, 

Comb.: th. beetle, the stag-beetle; h. jelly, a 
jelly made formerly from the shavings of harts" 
horns, now from those of calves’ bones; h. 
plantain (see 2). 

Hart’s-tongue. ME. [tr. med.L. lingua 
cervi; so named from the shape of the fronds. 
So G. hirschzunge, Da. hertstong, Fr. langue 
de cerf, etc.] The common name of Scolo- 

rium vulgare; also given to other 
species of the genus; occas. also to some 
other polypodiaceous ferns, as Olfersia 
cervina, etc. So Hart’s-tongue fern. 


clover, hart's 
hart’s tri ; 


hütliün) 1803. A. 


HARTWORT 


Hartwort (ha-atwoat). 1562. [var. sp. of 
HEARTWORT.] Herb. 1. Formerly applied to 
the genus Seseli. 2. A book-name for Tor- 
dylium maximum, one of the plants formerly 
included in the genus Seseli 1787. 

Harum -scarum (hé°-ram,ské?-ram). collog. 
1674, [A rhyming comb., app. f. HARE v. + 
Scare v.] A. adv. Recklessly, wildly. ! Obs. 
B. adj. Reckless, heedless; wild, rash 1751. 
C. sb. A reckless person; reckless action or 
behaviour 1784. 

B. A dissolute, harum-scarum fellow. .always 
in debt LYTTON. 

\Haruspex (hirp-speks), Pl, -spices 
Cisiz). Also taruspex. 1584. [L., f. a root 
appearing in Skr. hird entrails + L. -spic- 
beholding.] One of the ancient Roman 
soothsayers, of Etruscan origin, who per- 
formed divination by inspection of entrails, 
etc. Hence Haru'spical (ar-) a. belonging 
to, or having the function of, a h. So 
THaru-* ie (ar-) a. in same sense. 
Haruspica‘tion, divination by inspection 
of entrails. 

Haruspicy (hür»:spisi). Also tar-. 1569. 
[- L, haruspicium, f. haruspex, -spic- HA- 
RUSPEX.] The practice or function of a 
haruspex. 

Harvest (hà-rvést), sb. (OE. herfest = 
OFris., (M)Du. herfst, OHG. herbist (G. 
herbst autumn, in Upper Germany, fruit 
harvest), ON. haust :- Gme. *xarbisiaz, 
*-uslaz, f. *xarb- :- IE. *karp-, as in L. 
carpere pluck, Gr. xapzós fruit.] 1. The third 
season of the year, autumn. Obs. exc. dial. 
2. The season for reaping and gathering in 
the ripened grain. Also transf. and fig. ME. 
3. The reaping and gathering in of ripened 
grain; also transf. 1526. 4. The ripened grain 
or fruit 1526; the sean’yie ossld of any 
natural product 1607. 5. fig. The product of 
any action or effort; a ‘crop’ 1576. 6. attrib. 
Of or pertaining to the autumn or harvest 
ME., or to the harvest-home 1602. 

2. Seed time and H., Heat and hoary Frost 
Shall hold thir course Mint. fig. It is needful 
that you frame the season for your owne haruest 
SHAKS, 3. A field Of Ceres ripe forh. MILT. Phr. 
Lord of the h., (a) the farmer to whom the crops 
belong, hence applied to God (Matt. 9:8); (b) the 
head reaper. 4. Along the furrow here, the h. fell 
COWPER. The grouse h, 1881. 5. To reape the 
Haruest of perpetuall peace SHAKS. 

Comb.: h.-bell, a flower, the Autumn bell, 
Gentiana pneumonanthe; h. festival, thanks- 
giving, a service for the ingathering of the h., at 
which the church is usually decorated with fruit, 
gain, ete.; -fish, the butter- or dollar-fish of N. 

merica, a aperet of Stromateus; -fly, a name in 

for species of Cicada, which appear during h. 
ti -louse, -mite = HARVEST-BUG; -spider, 
a Jong-legged spider, Phalangium, common in 
harvest-fields; -tick, (a) = HARVEST-BUG; (b) any 
small spider of the genus Leptide; -work, the 
work of reaping and gathering in the h. 

Harvest (ha-avést), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To reap and gather in (the corn, 
hence, any ripe crop). Also intr. 2. transf. 
Tod gather and lay up in store; to husband 

Harvest-bug. 1708. A minute mite or 
acarid troublesome during harvest; also 
called harvester, harvest-louse, -mite, -tick. 
Harvester (hü-rvestoi. 1589. [f. HARVEST 
v. + -ER^] 1, A reaper. 2. Applied to vari- 
ous insects: a. = harvesting ant 1882. b. A 
harvest-bug. 3. A reaping machine, esp. 
one which also binds up the sheayes 1875. 
Harvest-field. 1730. .A field in which the 
corn is being reaped; a corn-field in harvest. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Harvest home, harvest-home. 1573. 
1. The fact, occasion, or time of bringing 
home the last of the harvest; the close of 
the harvesting. Also fig. 1596. 2. The festi- 
yal to celebrate the successful homing of 
the corn. (Now rarely held.) 1573. 

1. Like a stubble Land at Haruest-home SHAKS. 
Comb, harvest-home goose, one killed and 
eaten at the harvest-home feast; also called 
harvest-goose, 

Ha'rvesting, ppl. a. 1879. [f. HARVEST v. 
+ -ING*.] "That reaps or gathers in and 
stores up grain, etc. 

Harvesting ant, a kind of ant which gathers and 
stores up the seeds of grasses; A. mouse = HAR- 
VEST MOUSE. 
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Ha-rvestless, a. 1868. [f. HARVEST sb. + 
-LESS.] Devoid of harvests; sterile. 

H. autumn, horrible agues, plague TENNYSON. 

Ha-rvestman. 1552. 1. A reaper; esp. 
one who leaves home to obtain harvest work. 
2. A name given to insects common in har- 
vest-time; esp. a long-legged spider, Phalan- 
gium. 

Harvest month. OE. The month (orig. 
September, but in Robert of Gloucester, 
August) during which the harvest is gathered 
in. 

Harvest moon. 1706. The moon which is 
full within a fortnight of the autumnal equi- 
nox (22 or 23 Sept. and which rises for 
several nights nearly at the same hour, at 
points successively farther north on the 
eastern horizon. 

Harvest mouse. 1812. A very small 
species of mouse (Mus messorius, or Micro- 
mys minutus), which builds its nest in the 
stalks of growing grain. 

Harvest queen. 1579. A name given a. 
to Ceres, the goddess of agriculture and crops; 
b. to a young woman chosen from the reap- 
ers, to whom was given a post of honour at 
the harvest home. 

Ha-rvey, v. 1894. [f. the inventor's name.] 
a. To harden (steel) by a process invented 
by H. A. Harvey of New Jersey. b. To fit 
or supply (a ship) with armour plates so 
treated. Also Ha-rveyize v. 

Has, 3rd sing. pres. ind. of HAVE v. 

Hasard, Hase, obs. ff. HAZARD, HAZE. 

Has-been (he-z,bin), sb. (a.) 1600. [perf. 
tense of BE.] One that has been but is no 
longer; a person or thing whose career or 
efficiency belongs to the past; a back num- 
ber. 

Hash (hæf), v. 1653. [Also thache (xvi) 
= (O)Fr. hacher, f. hache HATCHET.] 1. trans. 
To cut (meat) into small pieces for cooking; 
to make into a hash. Also fig. 2. To cut up 
or hack about; to mangle. Now Sc. and dial. 
Also intr. 1663. Hence Havsher. 

Hash (hæf), sb. 1662. [f. HASR v., replacing 
earlier thachee, hach(e)y — Fr. hachis.) 1. 
Something cut up into small pieces; spec. 
a dish of meat which has been previously 
cooked, eut small, and warmed up with 
gravy and sauce. 2. transf. and fig. Old mat- 
ter served up in a fresh form 1072. 3. A 
Sedet) & spoiled mixture; a mess, jumble 
1735. 

1. I had. .at first course, a h, of rabbits, a lamb. 
Pepys. 'hiefly a well-done h. of my own words 
DARWIN. Phr. To make a h. of: to mangle and 
spoil in dealing with. To settle (a person's) h.: 
to silence, subdue; to ‘do for’ (slang or colloq.). 

\Hashish, hasheesh (hæ-fif, hafi-J). 1508. 
I- Arab. hašiš dry herb, hay, powdered 
hemp-leaves, intoxicant made therefrom.] 
The top leaves and tender parts of the 
Indian hemp (which in warm countries 
develop intoxicating properties) dried for 
smoking or chewing, in Arabia, Egypt, 
Turkey, etc. Cf. BHANG. Also fig. 
tHask, haske, sb. 1579. [Cf. thassock 
rush basket (XV1).] ‘A wicker pad, wherein 
they vse to cary fish’ (SPENSER) —1611. 
Haslet (hé'slét), harslet (hi-aslét). [ME. 
hastelet — OFr. hastelet (mod. hdtelel, -lette), 
dim. of haste (hate) spit, roast meat — OLG. 
harst piece of roast meat (cf. Du. harst sir- 
loin) = OHG. harst; see -LET.] A piece of 
meat to be roasted, esp. part of the entrails 
of a hog; pig's fry. 

Hasp (hasp), sb. [OE. hepse, hesp, cor- 
resp. to MLG. haspe, hespe, OHG. haspa 
(G. haspe), ON. hespa, rel. further to MLG., 
Du. haspel, OHG. haspil.] 1. A contrivance 
for fastening a door or lid; now chiefly, a 
hinged clasp of metal which passes over a 
staple and is secured by a pin or padlock. 

» A latch for a sash window 1772. 2. A 
clasp or catch for fastening two parts of a 
garment, the covers of a book, etc. ME. 3. 
A hank or skein of yarn, thread, or silk; a 
definite quantity of yarn, the fourth part of 
a spindle ME. 4. ‘An instrument for cutting 
the surface of grass-land; a scarifier’ (Web- 
ster) 1864. 

Hasp, v. [OE. hepsian, f. heepse Hasr sb. 
1. frans. To fasten with, or as with, a e 
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12. To confine or fasten in a tight place; to 
lock up 1711. 

2. Being hasped up with thee in this publick 
Vehicle STEELE. 

Hassock (hx-sok), sb. [OE. hassuc, of 
unkn. origin; see -0CkK.] 1. A firm tuftor clump 
of matted vegetation; esp. of coarse boggy 
grass or sedge; a tussock. b. transf. A shock 
of hair 1785. 2. A thick firm cushion or bass, 
used to rest the feet on, and esp. in church 
to kneel on 1516. 3. The soft calcareous 
sandstone which separates the beds of rag- 
stone in Kent. (? A different wd.) 1706. 

2. Knees and hassocks are well-nigh divore'd 
COWPER. Hence Ha-ssocky a, abounding in 
hassocks or clumps; consisting of calcareous h. 

Hast, 2nd pers. sing. pres. ind. of HAVE v. 

Hastate (he-ste't), a. 1788. [— L. hastatus, 
f. hasta spear; see -ATE*.] Formed like a spear 
or spear-head 1854. b. Bot. Of leaves; 
Narrowly triangular nearly to the base, 
where two lateral lobes project at right 
angles to the midrib 1788. So tHasta-'ted a, 

Ha'stately, adv. 1831. [f. prec. + -LY?.] 
In a hastate fashion; chiefly in comb, with 
adjs., as h.-lanceolate, etc. 

Hasta-to-, comb. f. L. hastatus, used like 
prec. 

Haste (hé'st), sb. ME. [- OFr. haste (mod. 
hâte) - WGme. *xaisti (OE. st violence, 
fury, ON. heifst, heipt hate, revenge, Goth. 
haifsts strife; OE. haste violent, Oris. 
haste, OHG. heisti powerful); of unkn. ori- 
gin.] 1. Urgency orimpetuosity of movement 
tending to swiftness or rapidity; quickness, 
Speed, expedition (properly of voluntary 


action). 2. Such quickness of action as 
excludes due consideration; hurry, precipi- 
tancy, rashness ME. 3. The condition of 


being obliged to act quickly on aecount of 
having little time; hurry ME. 

1. This asketh h. CHAUCER. 2. I said in m 
All men are liars Ps. 116:11. Raw H., hal 
to voy TENNYSON. 3. The h. to get rich 187: 

Phr. To make h.: to put forth energy producing 
speed; to use expedition, to hasten. (Often with 


wm. 

"aste (hé'st), v. ME. [- OFr. haster (mod. 
hdter), f. haste; see prec. Superseded by 
HASTEN.] 1. trans. To cause to move quickly; 
to urge, drive, or press on; to hurry. 2. rcfl. 
= 3. arch. ME. 3. intr. To make haste; to 
come or go quickly; to act with expedition 
(of time or events) to come on rapidly. 
(Often with fo and inf.) ME. 

1. They were so hastyd and pursewyd Ln. 
BERNERS. 2. Lorde, I call vpon the; haist the 
vnto me COVERDALE Ps. 140 (41]: 1. 3. If the 
eS were good, he would hast to gaine more 

Hasteful (hé'stfü), a. rare. 1010. [f 
HASTE sb. + -FUL.] Full of haste; hurrying, 
hurried. Hence Ha:stefully adv. 

Hasteless (hé'stlés) a. 1873. [f. HASTE 
8b. + -LESS.] Without haste. Hence Ha'ste- 
lessness. 

Hasten (hé's'n) v. 1505. [f. HASTE v. + 
CEN*.] 1. trans. = Haste v. 1. fb. To dis- 
patch in haste —1748. 2. intr. = HASTE v. 3. 
1568. 

1. Sorrowe ne neede be hastened on SPENS 
2. So do our minutes h. to their end SHA 
Hence Ha:stener, one who or that which hastens; 
esp. a stand or screen for concentrating the heat 
of the fire on a roasting joint of meat (dial.); 
also Haster. 

Hastif, -ly, -ness: see HASTIVE, -LY. 

Hastifoliate (hestifo-liét), a. 1886. [f. L. 
hasta spear + folium leaf + -ATE'.] Bol. 
Having spear-shaped leaves. So Hasti- 
fo-lious. a. 

Hastiform (hw stifjim), a. 1886. 
hasta spear + -FORM.] Spear-shaped. 

Hastile (hæ-stəil), a. 1864. [f. as prec. + 
CILE.] Bot. = HaAsTATE. 

Hastily (hé'stili), adv. ME. [f. Hasty a. 
+ -Ly*.] In haste. 1. Quickly, expeditiously; 
tsoon, without delay, suddenly; rapidly. 
Now usu.: Hurriedly. 2. With undue haste 
excluding consideration ; precipitately, rashly 
1586. 3. In sudden anger 1573. 

l. Over-hastily blooming Trees EVELYN. The 
Northern nobles marched h. to join their com- 
rades J. R. GREEN. 2. She had married h., and as 
h. grown weary of her choice FROUDE. 

Hastiness (hé'.stinés). ME. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being 


it. L. 


HASTING 


sty; tswiftness —1501; precipitancy ME.; 
quickness of temper; passion ME. 


J'Hasting, ppl. a. and sb. 1546. [f. Haste 
IN 


+ ING.) 
"A. ppl. a. 1. That hastes 1632. 12. That 
Hpens early —1753. 
MB. sb. [the adj. used ellipt.] 1. An early- 
g fruit or vegetable; spec. a kind of 
early pea. Obs. or local. 1573. 12. Hence 
ied to persons who hasten or make 

"aste. Only in pl. -1700. 

4. A day or two ago I heard the cry ‘Green 
ngel”. fifty years ago, it was the usual cry 


green peas 1878. 
.— fHastive, ha:stif, a. ME. [- OFr. hastif, 
ive; see next.] 1, Speedy, swift (ME. onl: 
naturing early —1751. 2. Pre- 
5 only. 3. Quick-tempered 
ence tHa'stive-, hastif, -ly 


Hasty (hé^st), a. ME. [= OFr. hasli, 
"hastif (mod. hâtif), f. haste HASTE sb. + Af 
IVE; superseded Hastive (cf. jolly, tardy).] 
"Marked by haste. 1. Speedy, expeditious; 
swift, rapid; sudden. arch, exc. as in b. 
7b. Hurried 1590. c. Requiring speed; made 
“in haste. spec. in Cookery. ME. fd. Early, 
forward [L. precoz] -1093. 12. In a hurry. 
Usu. with inf. -1754. 3. Unduly quick of 

action; precipitate, rash, inconsiderate ME. 

4. Of persons, e Quick-tempered, irri- 
"table. Of words or actions: Uttered or done 
“in sudden anger or irritation. 1626. 

4. We wish h. ruin to all Tyrants MILTON, b. A 
hy sketch 1834, glance 1844, reader 1874. d. A 
the hastio fruite before the summer Isa. 

-2 Hen. IV, tv. 61. 3. Hastie and furious of 
heart, and unware of perilles GRAFTON. 4. Hee 
that is h. of spirit, exalteth folly Prov. 14:29. 

Hasty pudding. 1599. A pudding made 
of flour stirred in milk or water to the con- 
sistency of a thick batter; in some parts 
applied to oatmeal porridge; in U.S. made 
With Indian meal and water. 

Hat (hæt), sb. hætt, corresp. to ON, 

*xattus (cf. ON. 
xaljón) i= *xadnüs; see Hoop. 

1. A covering for the head; in recent use, 

one having a more or less horizontal brim 

all round the hemispherical, conical, or 
cylindrical part which covers the head. 

Worn by men and women. 2. A head-dress 

showing the rank or dignity of the wearer; 

esp. a cardinal's hat (sco CARDINAL 8b.); 

whence transf. the office or dignity of a 

xnl called also red hat ME. 3. attrib. 

Rr, ning nes of a hat’, as h.-brim, etc.; 

pporting or hol fi 1 
st, 1070. g iding hats’, as ħ.-peg, 

« Beaver, felt, silk, straw h.; high, tall (chimney- 
Bry Stove pine, top) A., the ordinary évlindrical 
Gain ot the 19th c.; opera, tennis A. ; Rubens, 

CHIESA À.; see these words. 2. tH. of 
Maintenance: see MAINTENANCE. 
jr rase . H. in hand, with the head uncovered 
Ra De obsequiously, servilely. (His) h. 
tend round family, he is alone in the world. To 
Aud, round the A., go round with the h., ete.: ap: 
solicitat the collection of money, by personal 
than ion for charitable or benevolent purposes. 
one’s hee wy hore hs see HANG v. To talk through 
a Gomb.: h.-block, à form or mould upon which 
of felt 5 h. is shaped; -body, the unshaped piece 
f h from whieh a h. is formed; -box, a box 
"die olding a hat; -brush; -case = hat-bor; 
ince am hat-mould; -homage, 1-honour, rever- 
litas em by removing the h., an early Quaker 

formed ould, the die on which a h. or bonnet 
skull-ca or shaped by pressing; -piece, a metal 

Satana? "On under the h. as defensive armour; 

arms for uen a hat-stand with projecting 

homage. ats and coats; f-worship = hat- 


EAD ME. [f. prec.) trans. To cover, 
bestow the. provide with a hat. Also, to 
Hatabl e cardinal’s hat upon. 
Ha:tb le, Obs. var. of HATEABLE. 
peer hat-band. ME. 1. A band or 
brim, Rectal put round a hat above the 
the hi 5 . A band of crape, ete. worn round 
P 273 as à sign of mourning 1598. 

“tue ^.: a nobleman at the University; à 


Fateh (hath, sb! (OT. nandé, hedé, corresp- 
Gma UG. heck, MDu. hecke (Du. hek); f 
door: xak-, of unkn. origin.) 1. A half- 
abe or wicket with an open space 

3 the lower half of a divided door. 
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Also formerly, and still dial, any small 
gate or wicket. 2. Naut. ta. Formerly (usu. 
in pL), A movable planking forming a kind 
of deck in ships; hence, also, the permanent. 
deck. b. Now: A trap-door or grated frame- 
work covering the openings in the deck 
called hatchways. ME. c. A square or ob- 
long opening in the deck, by which cargo is 
lowered; a hatchway 1793. 3. fransf. a. An 
opening in the floor of a timber-shed or 
other building, which is covered by a trap- 
door; also, the trap-door itself 1888. tb. 
Mining. An opening made in the ground 
-1753. 4. A flood-gate or sluice 1531. 5. 


Phr. 1To keep a h. 
silence. 2. Under hatches: orig. 

now assoc. with sense 2 b. Under (the) 

(fig.): down in position or circumstances; down 
out of sight. Comb. h.-gate, (a) a wicket; (b) = 


sense 4. 

Hatch, sb.' 1597. [f. Haton v.'] The 
action of hatching; that which is hatched; 
a brood (of young). 

Hatch, sb. Also thache. 1058. It. 
Haron v.*] An engraved line or stroke; esp. 
for shading in an engraving. 

fHatch, sb.‘ 1704. [~ Fr. hache hatchet.] 

i hatchet —1810. 

Hatch, v.' (ME. hacche points to an OE. 
*hwedéan, rel. to MHG. hecken, Sw. häcka, Da. 
hække, of unkn. origin.] 1. inir. To bring 
forth young birds from the egg by incuba- 
tion. 2. rans. To bring forth from the egg 
by either natural or artificial heat ME. 3. 
inir. for pass, a. Of the young: To come 
forth from the egg. b. Said of the egg. 
1593. 4. transf. (frans. To bring forth, 
bring into existence, breed ME. 5. fig. To 
bring to full development, esp. by à covert 
process; to contrive, devise 1549. Also intr. 
for pass. 

2. In this fortress the male and female h. and 
bring up their brood with security GOLDSM. No 
Reptile hatehes its oe id 
hateful cuckoos h. 

5. The Gunpowder Treason was hatched here in 
England 1678. 
heart TRAPP. 

Hatch, v.* 1480. [- (O)Fr. hacher, f. hache 
HATCHET.) 1. trans. To cut, engrave, or draw 
a series of lines, generally parallel, on; chiefly 
for shading in engraving or drawing 1598. 
2. To inlay with narrow strips or lines ofa 
different substance. Also transf. and fig. 
1480. 

1. Having heated the steel. they h, it over and 
across with the knife 1833. 2. The handle or pum- 
mell hatcht or inameld HAKEWILL. . His 
Sword. , Hatch’t in Blood Royall G. DANIEL. 

Phr. Hatched moulding: a kind of moulding used. 
in Norman architecture, formed with two series 
of oblique parallel incisions crossing each other. 

+Hatch, v.’ 1581. [f. Haron sb.'] To close 
(a door) with a hatch; to close —1608. 


While sleepe begins with heauy wings To h. 
mine eyes SYDNEY. 
Ha-tch-boat. 1858. [f. HATCH spam 


Boar.] a. ‘A sort of small vessel known as 
a pilot boat, having a deck composed almost 
entirely of hatches' (Adm. Smyth). b.'A kind 
of half-decked fishing-boat; one which has à 
hatch or well for keeping fish" (Simmonds). 
Hatchel (hæ-tf’l), sb. [Later var. of hetchel, 
ME. hechele, hechil (xm) :- OE. *heéel 1— 
WGme. *xakila, f. *xak Ho0K. Cf. HACKLE 
sb, HECKLE sb.) An instrument for comb- 
ing flax or hemp HECKLE. s 
Hatchel, v. ME. [f. prec.; cf. HACKLE v.*, 
HECKLE v.] 1. trans. To dress (flax or hemp) 
with a hatchel; to heckle. 2. fig. To harass, 
worry (rare) 1833. 
leeced, hatchelled, bewildered and bedevil- 
wi re. Hence Ha-tcheller, a flax-dresser, 


Mistcher (hm-tjor. 1581. If. HATCH v! + 
-gmi.] 1. One who or that which hatches 
an incubator 1884. 2. fig. 
er business SWIFT 

2. t h. and breeder of business g 

fiatchery (hm-tfori). 1880. [f. HATCH v.' 
+ -EnY.] A hatching establishment; spec. 
one for hatching the ova of fish by artificial 


"Hatchet (hee-tfet), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
hachette, dim. of hache axe += med.L. hapia 


HATER 


= Gme. *xapja (OHG. happa, heppa sickle- 
shaped knife); see -ET.] A smaller or lighter 
axe with a short handle, for use with one 


hand. 

Phrases, To take or dig up the h.: to com 
hostilities. To bury the he to cease fom hostili- 
ties (Derived from the customs of the N. Amer. 
Indians.) Comb.: h.-face, a narrow and very 
sharp face; so -fist, -jaw; -faced a., having a 
h.-face. Hence Ha-tchety a. (said of the face). 

Hatchettin (he-tfétin). Also -ettine, 
-etin(e. 1821. [f. C. Hatchett, the discoverer 
of columbium and tantalium; see -IN’, 
CINE*] Min. = next. 

Hatchettite (hze-tfétoit). 1868. [f. as prec. 
+ -ITR 2 b.] Min. A yellowish-white sub- 
transparent fossil resin or wax-like hydro- 
carbon found in the coal-measures of South 
Wales. 

Hatching, vbl. sb. 1662. [f. HATOH v.* + 
-NG'.] The action of HATCH v.*; the draw- 
ing of parallel lines so as to produce the 
effect of shading; chiefly concr., the series 
of lines so drawn; hatches. 

Hatchment' (ha-tfmént). 1548. [Altered 
f. ACHIEVEMENT (q.v.), through atcheament, 
atchement, atch’ment.) An escutcheon or en- 
sign armorial; = ACHIEVEMENT 3; csp. à 
square or lozenge-shaped tablet exhibiting 
the armorial bearings of a deceased person, 
which is affixed to the front of bis dwelling- 
place. Also transf. 

No Trophee, Sword, nor H. o're his bones 


SHAKS. 

THatchment*. 1616. [f. HATCH v. + 
-wxNT.] The hatching with which the hilt 
of the sword is ornamented —1649. 

Five Marks in hatchments to adorn this thigh 
BEAUM. & FL. 

Hatchway (he-t{we'). 1626. [f. HATCH 
sb. + Way.) 1. Naut. A square or oblong 
opening in the deck of a ship down which 
cargo is lowered into the hold; also forming 
a passage from one deck to another. Quali- 
fied, as after-, fore-, main-h. 2. An opening 
in a floor, ete. which may be closed by à 
hatch or trap-door. (Applied by Scott to the 
sliding-door of a box-bed.) 1814. 

Hate (het), sb. OE. (Partly — ON. hair (see 
Hare v), partly f. HATE v. under the infi. 
of HaTRED.] An emotion of extreme dislike 
or aversion; detestation, abhorrence, hatred. 
Now chiefly poet. b. The object of hatred 
(poet.) 1592. 

Unimaginable as h. in Heav'n Miyr. b. My 
onely Loue sprung from my onely h, SHAKS. 

Hate, haet (hét), $b.! Se. 1590. orig. The 
words hae’t in Deil hae't, “Devil have it!’ 
This deprecatory expression became à strong 
negative, and thus = ‘Devil a bit’, i.e. nota 
whit. Hence haet, in not a haet, or the like, 
was taken as = ‘whit, atom’. 

Deil haet do I expect SCOTT. 
Hate (het), v. [OE. hatian = OFris. hatia, 
(Du. haten), OHG. haggon, -ën 
hata, Goth. hatan :- Gmo. 
*xalüjan, *-@jan, f. base of *xatis-, repr. by 
OE. hete (to xm), OS. heti, OHG. hag (G. 
hass), ON. hatr, Goth. hatis.) 1, trans. To 
hold in very strong dislike; to detest; to 
bear malice to. The opposite of to love. 
Also absol. 2. To dislike greatly, be extreme- 
ly averse (fo do something). Also constr. 
with vòl. sb. ME. 

1. Her presence, hated. both of Gods and men 
TENNYSON. absol. She hated easily; she hated 
heartily; and she hated implacably, Aou 
2. I h. to promise much, and fail WALTON. To 


h. being bothered 1891. 
Hateable (hétüb'), a. Also fhatable. 
1611. [f. HATE v. + -ABLE.] Deserving of 
being hated; odious. 

Hateful (hé'-tfiil), a. ME. If. Hate sb.! + 
-;FUL.] 1, Full of hate, cherishing hatred, 
malignant. 2. Exciting hate; odious, repul- 


sive ME. 

1. Hide thee from their hatefull lookes SHAKS. 
2. These Acts of h. strife, h. to all Mit. Hence 
Ha‘teful-ly adv., -ness- 

+Hatel, a. [OE. hatol, hetol = OS. hatul 
(MDu._hatel), OHG. hazzal, cogn. with 
Hate sb. and v.; see -pE.] Full of hatred; 
malignant, hostile; severe, cruel; bitter 
-ME. 

Hater (hé-toa). ME. [f. HATE v. + 
One who hates. 


-ER'] 


HATH 


Haters have I, more than haires C'rESS PEM- 


BROKE. E 

Hath, arch. 3rd pers. sing. pres. ind. of 
HAVE v. 

Ha-tless, a. 1450. [-LEss.] Having no hat. 
Ha:t-money. 1676. [In Fr. chapeau, Sp. 
sombrero, app. because dropped in a hat.) 
(See quot.). 

The word primage denotes a small payment to 
the master for his care and trouble. .It is some- 
times called the master’s hat-money 1808 (Law 
Merch, Ships). 

Hatred (hé'-tréd). ME. [f. HATE v. + -RED.] 
The condition or state of relations in which 
one person hates another; the emotion of 
hate; active dislike, detestation; enmity, 
ill-will, malevolence. 

Dislike easily rises into h. DARWIN. 

Hatte, obs. f. HATE v., HOT a. 

Hatte, obs. pa. t. of HEAT v., HIGHT v’. 
Hatted, ppl. a. 1552. [f. HaT v. or sb. 
+ -ED.] Wearing a hat, having a hat on. 
Hatter (he-to1, sb. ME. [f. HaT sb. + 
-ER^.] 1, A maker of or dealer in hats. 2. 
Austral. Mining. One who works alone. [Cf. 
Hat covers his family in HaT sb.) 1864. 

1, As mad as a h.; see MAD a. 

Hatter, v. Now Sc. and n. dial. 1450. 
[perh. of imit. origin with frequent. ending; 
cf, batter, shatter, etc.] 1. trans. To bruise 
with blows; to erode. ? Obs. 2. To harass; 
to wear out 1687, 

2. He's hattered out with penance DRYDEN. 
Hatti. In full «. hatti-sherif (ha:ti,feri-f). 
B. hatti-humayun (ha:ti,humà-yün). 1088. 
[Pers.] A. decree or edict issued by the gov- 
ernment of Turkey bearing the Sultan's 
special mark, and therefore irrevocable. 
Hactting, vbl. sb. 1796. (f. HaT v. and sb. 
+ -ING'.] The trade of making hats; material 
for hats; also, the covering of a tan-pit with 
its hat of bark. 

Hat trick. 1882. 1. Any trick with a hat 
1886. 2. Cricket. The feat of a bowler who 
takes three wickets by three successive 
balls; entitling him to a new hat from his 
club. 

Haubergeon, obs. f. HABERGEON. 

Hauberk (ho-boik). ME. [- OFr. hauberc, 
also Aolbere, earlier hausberc :- Frankish 
*halsberg (= OHG. halsbere, OE. healsbeorg, 
ON. Aálsbjorg), f. hals neck + *ber5- protect 
(cf. HARBOUR sb.).] A piece of defensive 
armour, orig. for the neck and shoulders; but 
early developed into a long military tunic, 
usually of ring or chain mail. 

H. woven of polished chain BOWEN. 

Hauerite (hau-éroit). 1847. [f. von Hauer, 
Austrian geologist + -ITE! 2 b.] Min. Native 
disulphide of manganese, occurring in red- 
dish-brown crystals, usually octahedral. 

Haugh (hax, hāx”, haf). Sc. and n. dial. 
Also in north. Eng. halgh as in Greenhalgh. 
IME. hawch, hawgh, prob. :- OE. healh cor- 
ner, nook, rel. to holh HOLLOW sb.) A piece 
of flat alluvial land by the side of a river, 
forming part of the floor of the river valley. 
Also attrib. 

Haught (hot), a. arch. late ME. (orig. 
haut (Xv) = (O)Fr. haut high :- L. altus high, 
infl. by Gme. *yauh- Hien. The sp. with gh 
was induced by assim. to words in which the 
sound denoted by it had become mute, or 
to high, height.) 1. High in one's own esti- 
mation; haughty (arch.). +2. High-minded; 
lofty —1590. 13. High-born -1627. 14. High, 
in other senses —1587. Hence tHau'ght-ly 
adv., t-ness. 

Haughty (ho-ti), a. 1530. [An extension of 
haut Havant a. with -Y'.] 1. High in one's 
own estimation; proud, arrogant, supercili- 
ous. b. fig. Imposing in aspect; often with a 
mixture of sense 3. 1585. 2. Of exalted 
character, style, or rank; eminent; high- 
minded, aspiring; of exalted courage (arch.) 
1503. +3. High (in literal sense) 1621. 

1. The Fiend. .like a proud Steed reind, went 
hautie on Mint. b. His Ds Crest, DRYDE! 
hawtye verse, that Maro wrote B. GOOGE. 
h, feat of arms T tell Scorr, 3. From the toppes 
of hawtie towres B. GoocE. Hence Hau'ghti-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Haul (hl), v. 1557. (Earliest form hall; 
var. of HALE v.t For the sp. with au cf. 
CRAWL.] 1, trans. To pull or draw with 
force; to drag, tug 1581. b. To transport 


932 


by cart or other conveyance 1787. 2. intr. 
To pull, tug (a! or upon something) 1743. 
Also intr. for refl. in passive sense 1797. 
3. Naut. (intr.) To trim the sails, etc. of a 
ship so as to sail nearer to the wind (also 
to h. up); hence, to change the ship's course; 
to sail in a certain course. (Also, trans. with 
the ship as object; also, to sail along a 
coast.) 1557. b. transf. and fig. To change 
one’s course of action; to withdraw; to 
make one's way, to come or go 1802. 4. 
Of the wind: To shift, veer 1769. 

1. We hauled anchor, and passed gently up the 
river COLERIDGE. Phr. To h. up: to bring up for 
a reprimand. Also, to h. over the coals (see COAL 
8b.). 2. I. .pull'd and haul'd, to try to turn him 
[a horse] 1791. 3. The enemy..hauled up on 
the Terpsichore’s weather-beam A. DUNCAN. 
Phr. To h, upon or to the wind, also trans. to h. 
(a ship) on a wind, and to A. the (her, our, etc.) 
wind; to bring the ship round so as to sail closer 
to the wind. 4. The wind hauled to the south- 
ward R. H. DANA. H. round, said when the wind 
is gradually shifting towards any point of the 


compass. 

Haul (ho), sb. 1670. [f. prec. vb.] 1. The 
act of hauling; a pull, a tug; spec. the draught 
of a fishing-net. 2. concr. a. A draught of 
fish 1854. b. Haul of yarn in Rope-making: 
about four hundred threads, when ready to 
be tarred 1704. 3. fig. The act of drawing 
or making a large profit or gain of any kind; 
concr. the amount thus gained 1776. 

1. We caught..at one H...seven Hundred 
1670. 3. A fine h. of prizes 1776. Comb.: h.-rope, 
a TODA Tor hauling something; -seine, a drag- 
seine, 

Haulage (h0-léd5). 1820. [f. as prec. + 
-AGE.] 1. The action or process of hauling; 
the traction of a load in a wagon or the like; 
the amount of force expended in hauling. 
2. The expense of hauling 1864. 3. ‘A trac- 
tion-way’ (Smyth). 

Hauler (hQ-loa), 1074. [f. HAUL v. + -ER'.] 
One who or that which hauls; a HAULIER. 

Haulier (hílioi. 1577. [f. HAUL v. +-IER; 
cf. collier, HALLIER.] A man employed in 
hauling something, e.g. coal in a mine. 

Haulm, halm (hom, hàm), sb. (OE. halm 
(healm) = OS., OHG. (Du., G.) halm, ON. 
halmr :- Gmc. *xalmaz :- IE. *kolmos; cf. L. 
culmus haulm, Gr. xáAeuos reed.] a. collect, 
sing. The stems or stalks of such plants as 
peas, beans, vetches, hops, potatoes, ete., 
now less commonly of corn or grass; esp. as 
used for litter and thatching; straw. b. with 
aand pl. A stalk or stem (of a bean, potato, 
grass, etc.) OE. Hence Haulm v. to lay 
(straw or haulm) straight for thatching. 
Hau-Imy a. having (long or large) haulms. 

Haulse, obs. f. HALSE v.* 

Haulte, haultie, obs. ff. Haut, Havanr, 
Haut, HAUGHTY. 

HaumYe, obs. f. HAULM. 

Haunce, var. of HANCE sb. and v. 

Haunch (hónj, hànf), sh. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
hanche = Pr., Sp., It. anca of Gme. origin 
(cf. LG. hanke hind leg of a horse) Till 
Xv usu. spelt hanch.] 1. The part of the 
body lying between the last ribs and the 
thigh; the lateral expansions of the pelvis. 
b. The leg and loin of a deer, sheep, etc., 
prepared for table 1481. c. fig. The latter 
end. SHAKS. 2. The coxa or basal joint of 
the leg in insects, spiders, and crustaceans 
1828. 3. Arch. = HANCE sb. 3, q.v. Hence, 
the corresponding part of any arched figure. 
1793. 4. Naut. a. A sudden decrease in the 
size of a piece of timber 1823. b. = HANCE 
sb. 2 a. 1867. 

1. c. A Summer Bird, which euer in the haunch 


of Winter sings The lifting vp of day 2 Hen. IV, 
IV. iv. 92. 


fHaunch, v. [f. HAUNCH sb.] trans. To 
bring down a deer upon its haunches. 
CAMDEN. 

Haunch, v. 1794. (f. HaUNCH sb. 4.) 
trans. To reduce in thickness. inir. Of a 
piece of timber: To decrease suddenly in 
thickness. 

Haunch-bone. ME. The bone of the 
haunch; occas. the os innominatum as a 
whole, but usu. the os ilium. 

Haunched, a. 1611. [f. HAUNCH sb. + 
-ED*] Having haunches; usu. in comb. 
Haunt (hónt, hànt) v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
hanter — Gme. *xaimatjan (repr. by OE. 


HAUTBOY 


hümeltan provide with a home, house, ON, 
heimta get home, recover), f. *xaimaz Home 


sb.1] 

I. trans. 11. To practise habitually —1573. 
12. To use or employ habitually or frequent- 
ly; refi. to accustom oneself —1588. 3. To 
resort to frequently or habitually; to fre- 
quent (a place) ME. 4. To frequent the com- 
pany of (a person); to ‘run after’ 1477. 5. 
transf. and fig. Of unseen or immaterial visi- 
tants: To visit frequently or habitually; esp. 
as ghosts, etc., with manifestations of a 
molesting kind, To be haunted: to be subject 
to the visits and molestation of disembodied 
spirits. 1576. 

2. refl. Haunte [exerce] thi silf to pite Wycurr 
1Tim.4:7. 3. To h. the bathes 1585, the Moun- 
tains and the Plains DRYDEN. 4. To h. a minister 
of state SWIFT, rich men 1890. 5. Your beauty, . 
did h. me in my sleepe SHAKS, Spirits haunted 
this dungeon, and walked there 1722. 

II. intr. 1. To resort habitually; to stay or 
remain usually (in a place); to associate 
(with a person). Now usu. said of the lower 
animals. ME. 12. To have resort, go to 
-1632. 

1. I haue charg'd thee not to h, about my doores 
BHAKS. Hence Haunted ppl. a. practised; 
frequented; esp. much visited. by apparitions, 
etc, Hau'nter, one who or that which haunts. 

Haunt (hónt, hint), sb. ME. [f. HAUNT 
v] 1. Habit, wont (now dial); thabitual 
practice or use (of anything) —1585. 12. The 
act or practice of frequenting a place, ete.; 
resort —1712, 3. coner. A place of frequent 
resort or usual abode; the usual feeding- 
place of deer, game, fowls, etc.; often, a 
place frequented by the lower animals or 
by criminals. Also fig. ME. f4. ?A topic 
-1058. 5. A ghost that haunts a place. 
local U.S. and Eng. 1878. 

3. We talke here in the publike h. of men 
SHAKs. Haunts of the buccaneers 1748, of coot 
and hern TENNYSON. 

Haurient (ho-riént), a. 1572. [~ haurient- 
pres. ppl. stem of L. haurire draw (water, 
etc.); see -ENT.] Her. Of a fish borne as a. 
charge: Placed palewise or upright with the 
head in chief, as if raising it above the water 
to draw in the air. 

Hause, hawse (his). Sc. and n. dial. 1781. 
[mod. north. f. HALSE neck, used in a special 
sense.] A narrower and lower neck between 
two heights; à col.; the name in the English 
Lake district and on the Scottish Border, 

Hausen (hauz'n, hó-z'n) 1745. [G. hau- 
sen, OHG. hüso.) The largest species of 
sturgeon, Acipenser huso, 

llHausse (hos). 1787. [Fr., f. hausser raise.) 
A kind of breech-sight for a cannon. 

Haussmannize (hau-sminoiz), 1865. [f. 
Baron Eugène-Georges Haussmann, who, 
when prefect of the Seine (1853-70), remodel- 
led a great part of Paris; see -IZE.] trans. 
To open out, widen, and straighten streets, 
and generally rebuild. 

Haustellate (hğ-stělět). 1835. [- mod.L. 
haustellatus, f. haustellum; sce next, -ATE? 2.) 

A. adj. 1. Provided with a haustellum; of 
or pertaining to the Haustellata or suctorial 
insects. 2. Adapted for sucking, suctorial 
1835. 

B. sb. A member of the Haustellata 1842. 

\Haustellum (hostejm). Pl. -a. 1816. 
Imod.L. dim. of L. Aaustrum machine for 
drawing water, f. haus(-, pa. ppl. stem of 
haurire draw (water, etc.).] Zool. The suck- 
ing organ or proboscis of an insect or 4 
crustacean. 

\(Haustorium (hüsto*rijm). Pl. -ia. 1875. 
(mod.L., f. late L., haustor drainer; see 
-ORIUM.] Bot. A small sucker of a parasitic 
plant, which penetrates the tissues of the 
host. 

tHaut. See also Havent. ME. [- Fr. 
haut, haute high, height (OFr. halt, hault).) 

spe Ola High, lofty, haughty; see HAUGHT. 

B. sb. Height, a height 1686. 

t+Hautain, -tein, a. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
hautain, ctc., f. haut high; see prec., -AN 
1. = Haveury 1. —1549. 2. Of the voice: 
Raised —1475. 3. High-flying. CHAUCER. 
4. = HAUGHTY 2. —1485. 

Hautboy, hoboy (hó*boi) 1575. [- Fr. 
hautbois, f. haut high + bois wood. Super 


. A wooden double-reed 
pitch, having & 
2} octaves, forming a 
bassoon. (Now usu. OBOR.) b. 
ys a hautboy 1633. Also 

I y trees, as dist. 
-1700. 3. A species of 
ria elatior). Also haulboy 
Hence Hau'tboyist = 


| 1731. 


-eyn, vars. of HAUTAIN Obs. 

IP (hote). 1025. |Fr., f. haut high 

3. For the sense, cf. HAUTAIN.] 

of manner or bearing; haughti- 
7 


height (rare) 1711 
1645. 


(hoan Fr.; Hit. “high 

E haut + goal (formerly gousi) 
Bee Hooo.) ti. A high or p uant 
Iatrong relish; seasoning -175: b. 
r’, ‘spico’. (so in Fr.) 1650. 
usc: A high flavour; a taint 1693, 


" ed dish -18 
giving a deliek 
y eat FULLER 

| Now only as Fr. (ho,pa), 1460. 
; anglicized as HALFACE, 

HALF PACE 1, 

D. 1450. (Fr. (ho r>- 
ALTO-RELIEVO; opp. to 


17. 
Hault-gust to 


us 


h relief, 


ton (ho,ton). 1801, [Fr.; * high 
low little used.)) High fashion; 
iple of high fashion. 
(hiewin), 1814 Fr.; named 
, the French mineralogist.] Mín. 
of aluminium and sodium with 


B sulphate, occurring in certain ig- 
focks in crystals or grains of various 
‘of blue or green. Hence Haüynite 


Also Havanna(h, 1826, 
Of the Cuban capital, now in Sp, 
fa.) (In full, Havana cigar): A cigar of 
Made at Havana or in Cuba. (Also 
Lto the tobacco of which these are 


bone, Havannahs, and Regents punch 


We (hev) v. (OF. habban = OFris. 
BOS. hebbian (Du. hebben) OH 
(G. haben), ON. hafa, Goth. haban 
» prob. rel. to *yabjan HAVE. 
the ħabb- forms were nre by 
to hav- (hare, having, etc.); while 
31 a i har-) forms at length 
") before the following conso- 
st, ha-th, ha-s, ha-d).] S 
A main verb (trans. or infr.). 
MS . To hold in hand, or in posses- 
old or possess as property, or as 
At one's disposal. Also absol. 2. 
or possess, in a relation other than 
Property or tenancy OE. 3. To pos- 
i Rion as an appendage, organ, 
pd part, or adjunct; to contain as 
If OE. 4. To possess as an attri- 
Morem. right, etc.; to be character- 
Dj ae to = charged with OE. 5. 
or affected with (some! 
nor mental); to e hiver ers 
low; Vcn ree ey acquirement, 
orstand 1591. ORSCES 
uty or thing to be done OF EP 
tomgan Axe in his hand 1483. To h. shares 
w L. 


ny (mod.). Phr. To have and to hold 
ed bendum et tenendum): to have (or 
of. rd or retain, indicating continu- 
la Eon cet 2. Let me haue men about me, 
148. H E We had fifty-two fathom of 
E s aving no son at the time CRUISE. 
dx. to dine with them 
ive win, The sea hath bounds SHAKS. 
x EA to fly away from their owner 
ü i has twelve calendar months 
a a Fashion to cut holes in the 
ture 1795 ey] had reason to regret his 


5. eir policy had th 
Ma rast ae have the od he 1608. 1 have 
A teers 1890. He has bad health 
Ks, Mh neither Latine, French, nor 


- You hi " 
Al aue me, 
Ah havelti he added 1839. 72 He Ee 
rol h, to do (see Do v, IV). The 
i 'To hola i Ayment 1883. 
i Oneself) O cep, retain (in some rels- 
the min, E. 2. To hold or entertain 


(à feeling, ete.); to cherish OE.; 


get, gain, accept, 
source); to take (food, drink) OE. 2. To get 
or have got into one's power, 
vantage; to have caught (/ig.), to have hold 
upon 1596, 
*do' (slang) 


b. To get the better of, take in, 
1805, 3. To get into a place or 
take, put 


(arch.) ME. 
betake oneself, go —1549. 
Have at; To go at or get 
; to have à stroke 


after, with, etc. ME. 
1. (Shej had two children at abirthe 1583. They 


with other props., aa 
h.it 
to be had here ( 
gain the victory or 
(b) to receive (or 

nishment, reprimand; to 
it’ one (| 


from his own mouth 1680, There is nothing 

mod.). Phr. To hare it: (a) to 
advantage; to win the match ; 
have received) a drubbing, 
let one h. it, to “give 


‘collog.). 2- Now infidell I haue thee on 
there 


poc up fi 


To h. someone do something, 
happen lo one. 5. Well, sith here is no company, 
h. with ye to Jericho 1575. 
To h. ADO, Ñ. at AVAIL, A. BUSINESS, 
A Brit nae, A. DONE, A. a HAND in, h, in HAND, 
HAND, etc.: see the distinctive words. 
v he past Subjunctive had = 
used i dun (or advs.) in the 
fer, q ` 
es sel or oe positive bid =i 
as soon, GM , ete, express ference 
comparative desirability. "tn QE. the adjs. 
, betre were. construed with be and the dative, 
e.g. him wire belere = it would be better for 
him. In ME., side by side with this, appears 
hare and the nominative, in the sense “he (I, 
ete.) would hold or find it better or preferable’. 
The use of as soon, sooner, a since 
safer and better began to be felt as adva. 
"the two forms of expression are confused in 
better (see BE r.) and Aim (me, 
c. Had like (l: ^ likely) 


B. As an auxiliary verb. 1. 
forms a present 
ect’. a. To a trans. 


OE b. Extended to vbs. of 
t js. xtent a 
vb. with objec me M 


ithout, object 
action MET ‘Used early with been, 


the passive voice. With vbs. 
of motion later, displacing be as an 
auxiliary. ME. 2. The 


tenses shall have, etc.) are similarly employed 
ME. “4. In 15th and 16th c. occur many 
instances of redundant have in the compound 
tenses 1442. 
1. a. Hauing burnt Holyhed POWEL. 
have got, colloquially used for I have: 
I've got a great deal ag ds . b. 
th abounded & instances WORDSW. 
e for thy wife 1582. b. 
in great ease i. 
taught to dislike polite- 


HAVING 


ness Mag. EDGEWORTH. 3. I should haue lost 
the worth of it in Gold SHAKS. 

Have (hey), sb. ME. [f. prec. vb-] 1. 
Having, possession. Obs. exc. as nonce-wd. 
2. collog. One who has or possesses. (Usu. in 
re and in conjunction with have-not.) 1836. 


stem of 
possessions, 
indigent -1450. 2. Without resource, shift- 
less; slovenly. Sc. and dial. 1868. 

Havelock (hw-vljk) U.S. 1801. [f. Gen. 
Henry Havelock, distinguished in the Indian 
Mutiny 1857.] A white cloth covering for the 
cap, with a flap hanging over the neck, 
worn by soldiers as a protection from the 
sun's heat. 

Haven (hz-v'n) s». [Late OE. hefen, 
hæfne (Xt) ^ ON. hofn (hafn), gen. hafnar = 
MLG., MDu. havene, Du. haven (whence G. 
A recess or inlet of the sea, or 
the mouth of a river, affording good anchor- 
age and a safe station for ships; a harbour, 
port. 2. fig. A refuge; an asylum ME. 

1. Weymouth, a very ‘convenient Harbour and 
H. CLARENDON. 2. My sole refuge and only h.. 
is in the arms of death CARLYLE. Hence Ha-ven- 


less a. 

Ha-ven, v. ME. (f. prec. sb.) tl. intr. To 
put into a haven -1021. 2. trans. To put (a 
ship, etc.) into a haven 1601. 

2 ‘fig. Blissfully haven'd both from joy and pain 

KEATS. 

Ha-venage. 1804. [f. HAVEN gb. + -AGR.] 
Harbour-dues, 

Ha'vener, -or. 
-pn', -oR 2.] Harbour-master. 
venership, the office of h. 

Haver (bn-vo3); sb.) ME. (f. HAVE v. + 
-KR'.] A possessor, owner. 

Haver (hm-voi), sb.* dial. (ME. 
(hayfr) - ON. = O8. habero, MLG., 
MDu. haver(e) (Du. haver), OHG. habaro 
(G. dial. haber; hafer — LG.).) Oats. Also 
atirib., as h.-meal. Comb.: ha itcake ; 


It. HAVEN sb. + 
Hence Ha- 


1495. 


cake, oai 
~grass, 'oatgrass'; species of Avena and 


Bromus. 

Haver, »5.*, usu. in pl. havers (hé!-vouz). 
Sc. and m. dial. 1787. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Foolish talk; nonsense. So Ha-ver v. to talk 
foolishly; to talk nonsense. Ha-verel, one 
who havers; also attrib. or adj. 

Haversack . (hie-vouswek). 1749. [- Fr 
havresac — G, habersack, orig. bag in which 
cavalry carried oats for their horses, f. 
haber oats (see HAVER sb.) + sack SACK 8b.*) 
‘A bag of stout canvas, worn with a strap 
over the shoulder, in which a soldier carries 
his day's rations. Also, any similar bag used 
te. tb. ‘A gunner's case for 
leather bag used to carry 
cartridges from the ammunition-chest to the 

jece in loading" 
PHaversian (hàvà-zsián), a. 1836. [f. Clop- 


*the H. canal, 
and the lacune with 
Soc. Lex.). 
Haversine (hie-vodsoin). 
i versed 


A nautical term: 
|Havildar (haze-vildàa). 
(Hind. havildàr, — Pe! 
trust holder.] ‘A sepoy non-coi 
officer, corresponding to a 
s vin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Have v 
Having (hie'vin), . . If. a 
+ ex 1. Possession. 2. concr. (often in 
.) That which one has; possession, proper- 
[5 wealth, belongings ME. 3. (Often in pl.) 
Behaviour, manners. (Chiefly Se.) ME. 
2. Look to my house and havings; keepe all 
safe Brome. 3. By and attour her gentle havings 


[f. Have v. + -ING.] 
1. That has; property. (Now rare 
exc. as pple.) 2. Desirous of having; grasp- 
ing. Now only dial. 1591. 


HAVIOUR 


2. She's as jealous and h, as can be GEO. ELIOT. 
Haviour (hé'-vioa), thavour. ME. [orig. 
= AFr. aver (see AVER sb. = OFr. aveir, 
(also mod.) avoir possession, property, etc., 
Subst. use of infin. aveir, avoir have i= L. 
habére. The forms haver, havoir, havour 
(subseq. -eour, -iour) were infi. by Eng. 
have. Cf, BEHAVIOUR.] fl. The fact of having; 
possession; a possession; estate, substance 
1616. 2. The action of bearing oneself; 
deportment, behaviour. Also pl. manners. 
arch. or dial. 1503. 

2. A courteous haviour, gent and debonair 1756. 

Havoc (hm-vók), sb. ME. [— AFr. havok 
(phr. crier havok xty), alt. of OFr. Aavo(f), of 
unkn. origin. For the final cons. cf. HAD- 
DOOK.) 1. In the phr, ery havoc, orig. to give 
to an army the order havoc/, as the signal 
for the seizure of spoil, and pillage. In later 
use (usually after Shaks.) fig. 2. Devastation, 
destruction; esp. in phr. (o make h., play h. 
1480. 

1. Cæsars Spirit. .Shall..Cry hauocke, and let 
slip the Dogges of Warre Jul, C. III. i. 273. 2. 
What havock the floud had made 1635. Hence 
Ha-voc v, (infi. -ocked, -ocking), to make h, 
of; to lay waste; also absol. and intr. Ha:vocker. 

Haw (hQ), sb.! Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. haga 
hedge, fence, corresp. to OS. hago, MDu. 
hage, haghe (Du. haag), ON. hagi :- Gmo. 
*xagon, f. *xag- as in Hag sb.', HAY sb.*, 
HEDGE $b.) A hedge or encompassing fence 
(OE); hence, an enclosed piece of ground; a 
messuage (OE.); generally, a yard, close, or 
enclosure. 

Haw (họ), sb.' [OE. haga, identical in 
form with haga hedge (see prec.), connection 
with whieh appears to be shown by OE. 
haga-, haguborn HAWTHORN; cf. OE. hegporn 
*hedge-thorn'.] 1. The fruit of the hawthorn. 
2. The hawthorn, Crategus oxyacantha 1821. 
13. A head or ear of grass. [Perh. a different 
wd.] -1825. 

1. Stores of Haws and Heps do commonly por- 
tend cold Winters BACON. 

Haw, sb. 1523. [Of unkn. origin.) The 
nictitating membrane of a horse, dog, etc. 
tb. transf. An excrescence in the human eye 


—1084. 
Haw, interj. and sb. 1079. [imit.] An 
utterance marking hesitation. Usually with 


hum. See also HAW-HAW. 

Haw, v. 1632. [f. Haw 'interj.] intr. To 
utter *haw!* as an expression of hesitation. 
Usually in to hum (hem) and h.; see HUM v.* 

Hawbuck (ho-bik) 1805. [perh. f. Haw 
8b.' or * + BUCK sb.' 2.) A country bumpkin. 

Hawcubite (hQ-koboit), 1712. One of a 
band of dissolute young men who infested 
the streets of London c1700; a street bully, a 
ruftian. 

THawe-bake. Usu. taken as = ‘haw(s) 
baken', baked haws, ie. ‘plain fare’; but 
this is doubtful. CHAUCER Man of Law's 
Prol. 95. 

Hawfinch (hà-finf). 1674. [f. Haw sb.* + 
Fincu.| The common grosbeak. Coccothrau- 
stes vulgaris. 

Haw-haw (h0-hd-). 
HA HA int. + sb.*] 

A. interj. An expression of hesitation uttered 
repeatedly in an affected tone. Also, the 
representation of loud laughter. 

A 8b. The utterance of haw haw; a guftaw 

C. altrib. or adj. Characterized by the utter- 
ance of haw haw 1841. Hence Haw-haw v. 
to utter haw haw; to laugh boisterously. 

Haw-haw, var. of HA-HA 8b.*. 

Hawk (hok), sb." [OR. hafoc, heafoc, earlier 
hebue, habuc = OFris. havek, OS. habuk 
(Du. havik), OHG. habuh (G. habicht), ON. 
haukr :- Gmc. *xabukaz.] 1. Any diurnal 
bird of prey used in Falconry; any bird of 
the family Falconidm. In Nat. Hist., re- 
stricted to a bird of the subfamily Accipi- 
tring, with rounded and shortish wings, 
which chases its prey near the ground. 2. 
fig. Applied to a person, in various senses: 
e.g. one who preys on others, a sharper or 
cheat; one who is keen and grasping; an 
officer of the law who pounces on criminals 
1548. 

1. H. of the fist, *one that flies direct off the fist. 
without mounting or waiting-on'. Black Hawk, 


1834. [imit.; cf. 
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the American rough-legged buzzard; Musket-, 
Small-bird-, or Spar-h., the Sparrow-h.; 
Ringtail H. (Falco hudsonius). Night-h., dor-h., 
screech-h., applied to the goatsucker. (See these 
words.) 2, Phr. Ware h.: see WARE v.! 2b. 

Comb.: H. eagle, an eagle of the genus Nísaetus; 
h.-eye (U.S.). colloq. appellation of a native or 
inhabitant of Iowa, pop. called the *Hawk-eye 
State’; -eyed a., very keen-sighted; -fly, a fly 
of the family Asitidz, also called hornet-flies, 
which prey on other insects. 

Hawk (hok), sb.' 1700. [Of unkn. origin. 
Cf. Fr. oiseau (de macon).] ‘A small quad- 
rangular tool with a handle, used by a 
plasterer, on which the stuff required by 
him is served’ (Gwilt. Hence Hawk-boy, 
the boy who brings him the material. 

Hawk, sb.* 1604, [f. HAWK v.*] An effort 
made to clear the throat; the noise thus 


made. 

Hawk (hük), v.' ME. [f. Hawk sb.'] 1. 
intr. To chase or hunt game with a trained 
hawk; to practise falconry. 2. inir. Of birds 
and insects: To hunt on the wing ME. trans. 
to pursue or attack on the wing 1825. 

1. Thei hauke, thei hunt, thei card, thei dyce 
LATIMER, 2. The bird [a martin] was hawking 
briskly after the flies G. WHITE. Phr. To A. at: 
to fly at or attack on the wing, as a hawk does; 
(of a person) to fly a hawk at. Who does h. at 
eagles with a dove G. HERBERT. tTo h. after 
(for): to hunt after. 

Hawk (hok), v. 1542. [Back-formation 
from HAWKER sb.*] 1. intr. To practise the 
trade of a hawker. 2. trans. To carry about 
from place to place and offer for sale; to 
ery in the street. Also transf. and fig. 1713. 
3. To traverse with something in hand to 
dispose of 1865. 

2. His works were hawk'd in ev'ry street 
Swirt. 3. Hawking the world, Pragmatic 
Sanction in hand CARLYLE. 

Hawk (hok), v.' 1581. [prob. imit.) 1. 
intr. To make an effort to clear the throat 
of phlegm; to clear the throat noisily 1583. 
2. trans. To bring up by such an effort. 

Haw:kbill. 1782. 1. = HAWE'S-BILL 1. 
2. An instrument, such as ‘a pliers with 
curved nose’, etc. 1875. So Hawk-billed a. 
having a mouth like a hawk's beak, as the 
hawk-billed turtle, 

Hawkbit (hó-kbit). 1713. [f. HAWK(WEED 
+ DEVI'S-)BIT.] A book-name for the genus 
Apargia of composite plants, resembling 
hawk-weeds. 

Hawked (hàkt), a. 1577. [f. HAWK sb.' + 
-ED*; ef. hooked.] Curved like a hawk's beak; 
aquiline, 

Hawker (hó-koi, sb. [OE. hafocere; see 
HAWK sb.' and -ER',] A falconer. 

Hawker (h@-koa), sb.* 1510. [prob. of 
LDu. origin (cf. MLG. hoker, LG. hóker, Du. 
heuker); see HUCKSTER.] A man who goes 
from place to place selling his wares, or who 
cries them in the street. Now technically 
dist. from pedlar, as having a horse and cart, 


or van. 
fig. This broad-brim'd h. of holy things TENNY- 
SON, 


Ha-wk-moth. 1785. A moth of the family 
Sphingide or Sphingina; a sphinx-moth; so 
called from their manner of flight, which 
resembles the hovering and darting of a 
hawk. There are many genera and species, 
as DEATH’S-HEAD h., ELEPHANT h., etc. 

Hawk-nose. 1533. A nose curved like a 
hawk's beak. Hence Haw:k-nosed a. 

Hawk-owl. 1743. a. The Short-eared 
Owl, Asio brachyotus. b. The Day-owl, 
Surnia ulula or funerea. Both so called from 
their smaller heads, and habit of hunting in 
the day. 

Hawk's-bell, hawk-bell. 1483. A &mall 
spherical bell, for fastening on the leg of a 
hawk. 

Hawk's-bill. 1057. 1. (Also hawk’s-bill 
turtle.) A species of turtle, Chelone imbricata, 
having a mouth resembling the beak of a 
hawk, and furnishing the tortoise-shell of 
commerce. 2. Part of the striking action of 
a clock 1875. 

Hawkweed (hQ-kjwid), 1502. (tr. L. 
Aieraceum = Gr. lepóxww, f. hawk, 
falcon; but the ancient application of the 
name was different.] The common name for 
plants of the large genus Hieracium (N.O. 


HAY 


Composite). Also applied to other yellow- 
flowered composites, as Senecio hieracioides, 


ete. 

Hawm (hàm), v. dial. 1847. [Of unkm. 
origin] 'To move about &wkwardly; to 
lounge. 

Hawse (hóz), sb." 1497. [Early form halse 
(in AL. halse x1v), prob. — ON. Adls neck, 
Ship's bow, tack of a sail, rope's end (= OE, 
heals neck, prow).] Naut. 1, That part of a 
ship’s bows in which the hawse-holes aro 
cut for the cables to pass through; hence, 
occas., in pL, the hawse-holes themselves. 
12. A cable, a hawser —1642. 3. The space 
between the head of a vessel at anchor and 
the anchors, or a little beyond the anchors. 
Also fig. 1630. 4. ‘The situation of the cables 
before the ship's stem, when she is moored 
with two anchors out from forward, one on 
the starboard, and the other on the port 
bow’ (Smyth) 1597. 

1. We cut our cable at the h. 1567, 3. Phr. 
Athwart (tthwart) the h., (cf. athwart-hawses v. 
ATHWART), to cross the h. 4. Clear h., open h., 
when both cables lead directly (without crossing) 
to their respective anchors. Foul h., when the 
cables lie across the stern, or bear upon each 
other. To clear the h., to untwist two cables, 
which being let out at two several hawses, are 
wound about one another. To fresh (freshen) the 
h., to veer out a little more cable so as to let 
another part endure the stress. 

Comb.: lock, a block of wood made to fit 
over the h.-holes when at sea; «hole, a cylindri- 
cal hole, of which there are two in the bows of a 
vessel, for the cable to run through; -piece, one 
of the timbers in the bow of a ship through which 
a h.-hole is cut; -pipe, a cast-iron pipe fitted 
into a h.-hole to protect the wood; -plug, a 
plug made to fit into the h.-pipe to prevent water 

m entering. 

Hawse, sb.*, var. of HAUSE. 

tHawse, v. 1500. [- Fr. hausser, OFr. 
haucier hoist :- Rom. *altiare, f. altus high.) 
trans. To raise, exalt, hoist —1600. 

Hawser (hózoi. ME. [- AFr. haucer, 
hauceour (in AL. haucerus, ausorus, auncerus), 
f. OFr. haucier (mod. hausser) hoist :- Rom. 
*altiare, f. L. allus high; see -ER*] 1. A 
large rope or small cable, between 5 and 10 
inches in cireumference; used in warping 
and mooring; in large ships now made of 
steel. 2, Used by confusion for HAWSE sb.' 3. 
1084. 

Comb.: h.-bend, a kind of hitch or knot; -laid 
a., made of three or four strands laid into one. 

Hawthorn (họ põm). [OE. haga-, hagu- 
born = MDu. hagedorn (Du. haagdoorn), 
MHG. hage(n)dorn(G. hagedorn), ON. hagborn ; 
f. haga HAW sb.'  THORN.] 1, A thorny 
shrub or small tree, Cratwgus oxyacantha, 
N.O. Rosacez, much used for forming hedges; 
the White-thorn. It bears white, and, in 
some varieties, red or pink blossom (called 
“may’); its fruit, the haw, is a small round 
dark red berry. (Also extended to other 
species of Cratagus.) 2. Angling. Short for 
h.-fly 1884, 

1. A. .bussh of white h, full of floures 1450. 
Comb.: h.china, a kind of Oriental porcelain, in 
which the decoration represents branches of the 
Japanese plum-tree in white on a dark blue 
ground; -fly, a small black fly appearing on h.- 
bushes when the leaves first come out; an imita- 
tion of this for angling; -grosbeak, the hawfinch. 
Also Hawthorn-tree, }Haw-tree, in sense 1. 

Hay (hé), sb. (OH. Aeg, hieg, hig = OF ris. 
hà, hé, OS. hoi, OHG. hewi, howwi (Du. 
hooi, G. heu), ON. hey (whence the native 
word was reinforced), Goth. hawi :- Gme. 
*xaujam, f. *xauwan cut down, Hkw v.] 1. 
Grass cut or mown, and dried for use as fod- 
der; occas. including grass fit for mowing. 
2. Burgundian or Burgundy h., Lucerne or 
Sainfoin. 

Phrases. To carry h. in one's horns: to be ill- 
tempered or dangerous (L. faenum habet in cornu, 
Horace). To look for a needle in a bundle of h.: sce 
NEEDLE. To make h.: (a) lit., to mow grass and 
dry it by spreading it about; (b) fig. to make con- 
fusion. T'o make h. of: to turn topsy-turvy. To 
make h. while the sun shines: to lose no time, to 
profit by opportunities. 1 

Comb.: h.-box, a box stuffed with hay in which 
heated food is left to continue cooking; -plant, 
pe abel cre plant of Tibet, Prangos pabu- 


Hay, sb.* Now arch. or dial. [OE. hege :- 
*xagiz, f. *xa5-, as in HG sb.', Haw sb.', 


—  — 


HAY 


Hzpoz sb.] 1. A hedge, fence. 2. An en- 
closure; a park 1630. +3. Mil. An extended 
Jine of men ~1753. , 

fHay, sb? ME. [- AFr. haie, conjectured 
to have been an extension of Hay sb.*, or of 
the equivalent (O)Fr. haie; cf. OFr. haier 
‘chasser à la haie’ (Godefroy).] A net used 
for catching wild animals, esp. rabbits, 
being stretched in front of their holes, or 
round their haunts 1821. 

Hay, hey, sb.* i [- Fr. thaie kind of 


. dance (Godefroy); cf. haye d'allemaigne Xv.] 


1. A country dance having & serpentine 
movement. 12. Hay-de-guy, -guise. A 
kind of hay or dance ~1694. 

To dance the hay or hays: to go through varied 
evolutions like those of a dance. 

Hay, v.' 1 [f. Hay sb.'] 1. trans. To 
furnish with hay; to put (land) under hay 
1708. 2. intr. To make hay 1556, 3. trans. To 
make into ha: 

tHay, v.* [OE. hejian, f. haga Haw 8b.*, 
hege HAY sb.*] trans. To enclose by a hedge; 
to hedge —1610. 

tHay, v. 1440. [f. Hay sb.*) intr. To set 
hays or nets for rabbits, etc. —1 

tHay, v.t 1708. [f. Hay sb.'] intr. To 
dance the hay —1777. 

Hay, interj. and sb.' 1592. [= It. hai 
(pron. ai) thou hast (it). Cf. L. habet, exclam. 
when a gladiator was wounded.] 

A. int. An exclam. on hitting an opponent. 
B. Jons. 

B. sb. A home-thrust. Rom. d Jul. 1t, iv. 27. 
27. [Cf. Fr. asthme de foin, 

(-VRVER. 
1. Any bird that builds 
its nest with h; p. the Blackcap, Garden 
Warbler, and Willow-wren. 2. The Pectoral 
aid or Grass-snipe, Tringa maculata 

Hay:bote. M 


G. heuasthma. | 
Hay'-bird. 18i 


jee Hay sb.*, Boor sb.’ 2. 
Cf. HxpaEnoT Wood or thorns for the 
repair of fenci the right to take this from 
the landlord’s estate or from the common; 
= HEDGEBOTE. 

Haycock (hé^kok). 1470. [f. Hay sb. + 
COCK sb.*] A conical heap of hay in the field. 
To the tanned h. in the mead MILT. L' Allegro 90. 

Hay-de-Guy, -guise. See Hay sb.* 

Hay-fever. 1829. |f. Hay sb.] A catar- 
thal condition of the ocular, nasal, and respi- 
ratory mucous membranes, accompanied 
generally by asthmatic symptoms; a dis- 
Order of the early summer, usually caused 
by the pollen of grasses and some flowers, 
sometimes also by dust, etc. 

Hay-field. 1784. [f. Hay sb’) A field in 
Which grass has been cut or is standing to 
be cut for hay. 

Hay-fork. 1552. (f. Hay sb] A long- 
handled fork used for turning over hay to 
dry, or in pitching and loading it. b. A 
jase fork elevated ‘by a horse and pulley 
in unloading hay from a wagon to a mow; 
or vice versa (Knight) 1875. 

Hayloft (hé!.tott). 1573. (f. Hay sb.'] A 
loft for hay over a stable or barn. 

Bs y'maker. ME. [f. Hav sb.') 1. A man 
rman employed in making hay, esp. 
Š ritis mown. 2. An apparatus for shaking 
a and drying hay 1853. 3. pl. The name of 
aay dance. Also haymakers’ jig. 
ay-making, vbl. sb. 1588. [f. as prec.] 
pos process ot cutting and drying grass for 
t ta Also atirib., as h. machine, an appara- 
us for drying grass for hay. 
cs) zmow (hé'-mau). 1483. [f. Hay sb.! + 
Si sb..] A rick or stack of hay; in some 
8 applied to the pile of hay stored in a 
whi ET to the compartment of a barn in 
Haye is stored. 
e. ME. [Of unkn. origin. ean 
Ta a Hegarad ~1570. de 
T . 1825. [f. Hay sb.'] 1. A rack 
WE Holding hay for cattle. 2. A light frame- 
Den pat from the sides of a wagon to 

AS. its carrying capacity for hay, etc. 
xr crake. 1725. 1. A hand-rake used in 

One toe w, 2. An implement drawn by a 

Hayrick Gane FM p windrows 1875. 

rik). 1 
Riek 8.) Ahaysade. ^ T o 
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Hay--seed, hay:seed. 1577. [f. Hay sb."] 
1. The grass seed shaken out of hay. 2. The 
redseed, brit, etc. on which mackerel 
largely feed (U.S.) 1889. 3. Joc. name for a 
rustic (U.S.) 1889. 

Haystack (hé^stek) ME. [f. Hay sb.'] 
A stack of hay built in the open air, of regu- 
lar form. 

Haythorn, obs. f. HAWTHORN. 

Hayward (hé'-wo1d). ME. [f. Hay sb.* + 
WARD, OE. weard .] An officer 
having charge of the fences and enclosures, 
esp. to keep cattle from breaking through 
from the common into enclosed fields; some- 
times, the herdsmen of the cattle feeding on 
the common. 

Hazard (hw-záid), sb. ME. (- (O)Fr. 
hasard — Sp. azar — NAfr. Arab. al-zahr 
chance, luck, gaming die.] 1. A game at dice 
in which the chances are complicated by a 
number of arbitrary rules. 2. Chance, ven- 
ture; a chance 1583. 3, Risk of loss or harm; 
peril, jeopardy 1548. f4. That which is 
staked. Merch V.1.i.161. 5, Tennis. Each of 
the winning openings in a tennis-court 1599. 
16. Billiards. One of the pockets in the sides 
of a billiard table -1751. b. Hence, A stroke 
by which one of the balls is driven into a 
pocket 1778. 7. Golf. A general term for 
bunkers, furze, water, sand, loose earth, or 
any kind of bad ground 1857. 8. A cab-stand 
(in Ireland) 1882. 9, attrib. 1570. 

1. Who will goe to H. with me for twentie 
Prisoners SHAKS. 2. I will stand the h. of the 
Dye SHAKS. 3. Profits proportionable to their. -h. 
HUME. 5. We will..play a set, Shall strike his 
fathers Crowne into the h. SHAKS. H. side, the side 
of the tennis-court into which the ball is served. 
6. b. Winning h., a stroke in which the object 
ball is struck with the player's ball and pocketed. 
Losing h., one in which the striker's ball is 
pocketed after contact with another. 

Ha'vzard, v. 1530. [- Fr. hasarder, f. 
hasard; see prec.) 1. trans. To put to the 
risk of being lost in a game of chance; to 
stake; to expose to hazard or risk. b. refl. 
To run or incur risks. fAlso inr. 1549. 
2. trans. To run or take the risk of (a penalty, 
etc.) 1559. 13. To endanger (any person or 
thing) —1780. +4. To get by chance —1664. 
5. To take the chance or risk of; to venture 
upon; to venture (to do) 1581. +6. Billiards. 
To pocket (a ball). EVELYN. 

1. To h. a prize by clutching it too soon FREEMAN. 
2. Ready to h. all consequences 1827. 5. To h. a 
battle STEELE, a conjecture 1758, an assertion 
COLERIDGE. Hence Ha-zardable a. hazardous, 
risky; that may be risked. Ha-zarder, a player 
at hazard; a gamester; ‘he who hazards’ (J.). 
(Now rare.) 

tHa-zardize, v. rare. 1628. (f. HAZARD 
sb. + -I2E.] To put in hazard, jeopardize, 
risk —1031. 

tHa-zardize, sb. [For hazardise, f. HAZARD 
sb. + -ise as in merchandise.] A condition of 
perilorrisk. SPENSER. 

Hazardous (hmzüidos, a. 1580. [- Fr. 
hasardeuz; see HAZARD sb., -0US.] 1. Of the 
nature of the game of hazard; casual, 
fortuitous 1585. t2. Venturesome —1051. 3. 
Fraught with hazard or risk; perilous 
1618. 

1. H. contracts, in which the performance 
depends upon some uncertain future event 1880. 
3. The enterprize so h. and high MILT. Hence 
Ha-zardous-ly adv., -ness. 

tHa-zardry. ME. [- OFr. *hasarderie; 
see HAZARD, -ERY. Cf, AL. hasarderia.} 
1. The playing at hazard; gambling —1590. 
2. The incurring of risk. SPENSER. 

Haze (hé'z), sb. 1706. ([prob. along 
with Haze v.*, back-formation from earlier 
Hazy.] An obscuration of the atmosphere 
near the earth’s surface, caused by an 
infinite number of minute particles of 
vapour, etc. in the air. In 18th c. applied to 
a thick fog or hoar-frost; but now usually 
to a thin misty appearance, which makes 
distant objects indistinct, and often arises 
from heat. Also transf. and fig. 

Till he disappeared in the silvery night h. 
1833. A h. of sunshine 1891. fig. In the fog and 
h. of confusion all is enlarged BURKE. Hence 
Ha-zeless a. 

Haze (hé'z), v.' 1678. [Cf. Fr. thaser 
(xv) tease, anger, insult.) 1. trans. To 
affright, scare; to scold; also, to punish by 
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blows (dial.), 2. Naut. To punish by keeping 
at disagreeable and unnecessary hard work; 
to harass by overwork 1840. 3. To subject 
to cruel horseplay (as practised by American 
students); to bully (U.S.) 1850. 4. intr. 
To frolic, lark (U.S.) 1848. 5. H. about, 
to mem about aimlessly; cf. Hazy a. 2 b. 
1841. 

3. "Tis the Sophomores rushing the Freshmen 
to h. 1850. 5 ie z à 

Haze, v.' 1674. [See HAZE sb.] 1. intr. 
ipe drizzle (dial.) 2. trans. To make hazy 
1801. 

Haze, v.’ dial. 1825. 
trans. To dry. 

Hazel’ (hé-z'l. (OE. hesel, corresp. to 
MDu. hasel (Du. hazelaar hazel tree, hazel- 
noot hazel-nut), OHG. hasal, -ala (G. hasel), 
ON. hasl :- Gmo. *xasalaz :- IE. *kosolos, 
*koselos, whence also L. corylus, -ulus.] 
1. A bush or small tree of the genus Corylus, 
baving as its fruit a nut. The European 
species, C. avellana, grows to a small tree; 
the N. American species are C. Americana, 
a shrub forming dense thickets, and C. 
rostrata. b. The wood of this tree 1480. 
€. A stick of this wood 1603, 2. Applied to 
other plants; esp. Witch (WYCH) HAZEL, 
q.v. 3. The reddish brown colour of the nut 
when ripe 1774. b. adj. Of this colour; used 
esp. of the eyes 1592. 4. attrib. ME. 

1. Oil of h., a joc. name for an oil alleged to be 
contained in a green hazel rod, and to be the 
efficacious element in a sound drubbing; to 
anoint with oil of h., to drub with a h. rod. 3. 
b. Her full dark eye of h. hue SCOTT.. 

Hence Ha:zelly a," 

Ha-zel’, hazle, 1013. [First in hazel 
ground, perh. named from its colour and so 
a transf. use of prec. But HAZELLY a.* is 
earlier (XVI).] 1. A kind of freestone (local) 
1855. 2. attrib. Consisting of a mixture of 
sand or gravel, clay, and earth, as h. earth, 
ground, loam, etc. So Ha-zelly a.* 

Hazel grouse. 1783. = next. 

Hazel-hen. 1661. [- Du. haselhoen, G. 
haselhuhn; see HAzEL', HEN.) The European 
ruffled grouse, Bonasia sylvestris, 

Hazeline (bé^zélin) 1881. [f. HAZEL) + 
-INE*] An alcoholic distillate from the 
Witch Hazel, Hamamelis virginica. 

Hazel-nut (hé-z'lnpt). (OE. heselhnutu.] 
The nut of the hazel. Also attrib. 

Hazel-wood. ME, 1. A wood or thicket 
of hazel bushes. 2. The wood of the hazel 


[Of unkn. origin.) 


1573. 

Phr. tHazelwoods shake, or merely hazelwood! 
(in Chaucer) app. = Of course. 

Ha-zelwort. 1578. [~ G.  haselwurs, 
i. hasel HAZEL' + wurz herb, Wort’. 
Herb. A book-name for Asarabacca. 

Hazily (hé'zili), adv. 1833. [f. Hazy + 
-LY*.] In a hazy manner; dimly, indistinctly. 
Also fig. 

Haziness (hé'-zinés). 1709. [f. as prec. + 
-NEss.] 1. The quality of being hazy; 
mistiness, fogginess. 2. The quality of 
being intellectually indistinct; vagueness 
1872. 

Hazle, hazzle (he-z’l), v. dial, 1642. 
[frequent. of HAZE v^; see -LE.] To dry on 
the surface. trans, and intr. 

Hazy (hé^zi), a. 1625. [The earliest forms 
hawsey, heysey, haizy, beside hasie, hazy, 
together with chronological uncertainty, 
make the problem of origin difficult.] 
1. Of the atmosphere, etc.: Characterized 
by the presence of haze; misty. (orig. 
Naut.) In 17-18th c. = foggy. 2. fig. 
Lacking intellectual distinctness; vague, 
uncertain 1831. b. Somewhat confused with 
drink 1824. 

1. A diffused light, which made the air seem 
h. 1799. 2. Some h. idea DICKENS. 

He (hi, hD, pers. pron., 9rd sing. masc. 
nom. [OB. he, hë = OFris. hi, he, OS. hi, he, 
hie: f. Gmc. demons. stem *xi- repr. also in 
OHG. (Franconian) er, Aer, hé he, dat. 
himo, ON. (h)inn him, Goth. himma to him, 
hina (acc. him. See also HIM, HIS, HITHER, 
HENCE. In O.E. the base he supplied all 
parts of the third personal pronoun, 
singular and plural. Subseq. some parts 
were lost; thus the fem. Aio, heo became 
supplanted by SHE, q.v.; the pl. by a pl. of 
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the demonstrative that; and in the neuter 
the acc, hit lost its initial à in all con- 


structions. The present inflexion is there- 
fore: 

Sina. Masc, FEM. | NEUT. | PLURAL. 
Nom. he | [she] | it [they] 

ud him | her | it [them] 
Possess, adj. his | her | its [their] 

. his | hers | its [theirs] 

See the other inflexional parts in their 
alphabetical places.] 


I, As proper masculine pronoun of the 
third person, nominative case. 1. The male 
being in question, or the last mentioned. 
Used of persons and animals of the male 
sex. 2. Of things not sexually distinguished 
ME. 3, Used pleonastically along with its 
noun. Common in ballad style, and now in 
illiterate speech. OK. 

1. He first, and close behind him follow'd 
she DRYDEN. 2. The Philosophres stoon Elixer 
clept.. With al oure sleighte he wol nat come vs 
to CHAUCER. 3. ‘Fair and softly’, John he 
cried COWPER. The skipper he stood beside the 
helm Loner, 

IL As Antecedent pronoun, followed by 
relative, ete. (The neut. is that, the pl. 
they or those.) 1. The or that man, or person 
of the male sex (that or who..). Hence 
Indefinitely, Any man, any one, a person 
(that or who). ME. 2. Followed by a pre- 
positional phrase (arch.) 1598. 

1. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear Matt. 
11:16. 2. If he of the bottomlesse pit had not. . 
broke prison MILT, 

III. As demonstrative pronoun. He and he: 
this and that, the one and the other, both ME. 
"3 snapped me on this hand and he on that. 


0. 

IV. As sb. (not changing in the objective). 
1, Man, person, personage (arch. and poet.) 
ME. 2. Opp. to she: Male OK. b. A male. 
(With pl. hes, he's, thees.) 1975. 

1, The best he in the kingdom FIRLDING, 2. 
Any one not a poet, whether he or she, might. 
toil [etc.| 1888. b. Do we divide dogs into hes 
and shes JOWETT. 

V. attrib. (Now usu. hyphened to following 
noun. Male. (Now confined to the lower 
animals, as he-goat; in 16-18th c. with 
nouns denoting persons; this is now con- 
temptuous.) ME, b. Occas. with names of 
plants 1626, 

Pope Joan. this He-she FULLER. My he-cosen 
Harman Pepys. spec, he-man (U,S.), a master- 
ful or virile man, b. He-oak, an Australian 
tree, Casuarina stricta ; also C. suberosa, 

Biss v. trans, to speak to or of (a person) as 
ie". 

He (hi) interj. OE. [A natural exclam.] 
Repeated, as he, he,-or in comb. with ha, 
ha, ete.: A representation of laughter, usu. 
affected or derisive. 

Head (hed), sb. [OK. héafod = OFris. 
haved, had, OS. hóbid (Du. hoofd), OHG. 
houbit (G. haupt), ON. haufud, hefud, Goth. 
haubip :- Gme. *yaubuóam, -ióam the 
relation of which with L. capul, Gr. xedady 
head, Skr. kapdlam skull, is not clear.] 

I, 1. a- The anterior part of the body of an 
animal, when distinguished from the rest of 
the body; it contains the mouth and special 
sense-organs and the brain. b. A headache 
or disordered head 1889, 2. a. As the 
soat of mind, thought, intellect, memory, or 
imagination; cf. BRAIN sb, Often contrasted 
with heart, as the seat of the emotions. ME. 
b. As à part essential to life; hence = life 
OE. 3. A representation, figure, or image of 
a head ME. b. The obverse side of a coin, 
when bearing the figure of a head; the 
reverse being called the fail 1684, 4. The 
hair on the head ME. 15. The hair as 
dressed in some particular manner; hence, 
a head-dress —18.. 6. Venery. The ‘attire’ 
or antlers of a deer, etc, ME. 7. Put for 
the person himself 1535. b. As a unit in 
numbering cattle, game, ete. (Pl, after a 
numeral, head.) 1513. c. An indefinite num- 
ber of animals, esp. of game 1601. 

1. The h, of John the Baptist Mark 6:24, of a 
stag 1735. Phr. Taller by a h. to make shorter by 
the h., i.e. to behead. 2. They remembred, or it 
came into their heads 1573. Accounts. . which he 
kept in his h. 1802. b. Proofs enough. .to cost 
him hish. 1887. 3. b. Phr. Head(s) or tail(s), used 
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in tossing a coin to decide a chance. 5. At my 
toilette, try'd a new h. ADDISON. 6. Phr. Of the 
first h.: said of a deer, etc. at the age when the 
antlers are first develo) hence fig. of a man 
newly ennobled. 7. Different crowned heads DE 
ae An anna a h, for each boy 1847. See 
also HOTHEAD. b. Thirteen Head of Neat Cattel 
1677. c. The possible h. of pheasants to be 
bagged next Christmas 1862. 

II. A thing or part resembling a head in 
form or position. 1. The upper or principal 
extremity of various things, esp. when 
rounded, projecting, or of some special 
shape ME. 2. a. Any rounded or compact 
part of a plant, usually at the top of the 
stem OE. b. The rounded leafy top of a 
tree or shrub 1523. 3. A collection of foam 
or froth on the top of liquor, esp. ale or 
beer 1545; a collection of cream on the 
surface of milk 1848. 4. Techn. uses (see 
quots.) 1703. 5. The top, summit, upper 
end ME. 6. The top of a page or writing; 
hence, Something, as a title, written at the 
top; a heading 1586. 7. The maturated 
part of a boil, abscess, etc. 1611. 8. The 
upper end of something on a slope or so 
regarded OE. 9. spec. The source of a 
river or stream. Also fig. ME. 10. A body of 
water kept at a height for supplying a mill, 
ete.; the height of such a body of water, or 
the force of its fall (estimated in terms of the 
pressure on a unit of area). Sometimes, the 
bank or dam by which such water is kept up. 
1480. b. transf. The difference of pressure 
(per unit of area) of two columns of fluid 
(liquid or gaseous) of different densities 
communicating at the base; the pressure 
(per unit of area) of a confined body of 
gas or vapour 1862. c. = BORE sb.? 2, EAGRE. 
1570. 11, The foremost part or end; the 
front ME. +12. The beginning (of a word, 
writing, etc.). b. Astrol. The commence- 
ment of a zodiacal sign, i.e. the point where 
the sun enters it. —1816. 13. The thick 
end of a chisel or wedge 1793. 14. The fore- 
part of a ship, boat, etc.; the bows 1485. 
15. A cape, headland, promontory ME.; 
a projecting point of a rock or sandbank 
1775. 16. Coal-mining. = HEADING 5. 1664. 
17. An end, extremity (of anything of greater 
length than breadth). Obs. exc. in special 
"uses (cf. HEADER 4). ME. 


1. The h. of a spere, an arowe ME. 
PARK, of a pin, a nail, a screw (nu 
BELL, of a muscle 1877, of a co 1878, of a 
gate 1854, of a cask MARRYAT, of an alembic 
1800, of a carriage 1868, of an anchor 1706, 
(Mus,) of a note 1727, of a lute, violin, etc. 1611, 
Of a violin-bow 1836. 2. a. A h. of asparagus 
(mod.). b. Oaks..that had once a h, COWPER. 
4. A h. (= a bundle) of flax 1704, of silk 1876. 
Head in Bricklaying, a tile of half the usual 
length, used at the eaves of a roof. Head in 
Goldmining, a rammer for crushing quartz. 
Heads (pl.) in Tin Washing, the purest ore, which 
collects at the h. of the table. 5. The skyish h. 
of blew Olympus SHAKS. The h. of the stairs 
1797. 6. The heads of chapters 1854. 7. Phr. 
To come to a h., to suppurate. 8. The h. of a 
bedde 1548, of the table 1786, of the Guif 1862. 
9. "Thames H.', or ‘the very h. of Isis’ PHILLIPS. 
H Acquiring facts at the fountain h. COLERIDGE. 
10. The h. of water is 132 feet 1861. b. Under a 
ull h. of steam 1862, 11. Theh. of the vast column 
of troops KINGLAKE, of the pier BORLASE, of 
a plough 1842, 14. They were moored by anchors 
h. and stern GROTE. Phr. By (down by) the h., 
with the head lower in the water than the stern. 
H. on, with the head directly pointing at some- 
thing. 15. It shone on Beachy H. MACAULAY. 
17. The bridge’s h. 1843. 


III. Fig. uses. 1. A person to whom others 
are subordinate; a chief, captain, ruler, 
principal person, head man OE. b. spec. 
The master or principal of a college in a 
university; also short for HEAD MASTER 
1565. c. The chief city, capital; the chief 
part OE. 2. Position of leadership, chief 
command, or greatest importance ME. 3. 
One of the chief points of a discourse; the 
section of it pertaining to any such point; 
hence, a point, topic; a main division, 
section, chapter of a writing; a division of a 
Subject, class, category 1500. 4. Advance 
against opposing force; resistance; in- 
surrection 1597. 15. A force raised, esp. in 
insurrection —1661. 6. Issue, result; sum- 
ming up; culmination, crisis; maturity; 


of a golf-club. 
), of a rib. J. 
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height; strength, force, power (gradually 
attained) ME. 

1. The heed of the vnyuersall chirche is the pope 
FISHER. c. The h. of Syria is Damascus Jsa, 
7:8, 2. Men. .who thought it better to be at the H, 
of a Sect, than at the Tail of an Establishment 
BOLINGBROKE. Phr. H. of the river (in Bumping 
races): the position of being first boat; also the 
boat, erew, or college which holds this position 
3. Quarrelling Vpon the h. of Valour SHAK: 
4. Phr. To make or gain h.; to bear or keep h. 
against, to hold one's own against. 5. The Gothes 
have gather'd h. SHAKS. 6. Phr. To come, grow, 
gather to a h.; to bring, draw to a h.; to gather h, 
It might bring things to a h., one way or the 
other T. HARDY. 

Phrases. 

*With a preposition. Off one's h. Crazy (emot). 
On or upon..h. a. On one's said of evil, 
vengeance, etc., or of blessing, figured as 
descending upon a person; also of guilt, ‘blood’, 
etc., as resting upon him. tb. On (upon) h. 
(a, h.): Headlong, rashly, inconsiderately. 
Out of one's own h. From one’s own mind or 
invention. (Somewhat collog.) Over..h. n. 
Overhead, up aloft. b. Over (one's) h.: Lit. 
above one, e.g. in the sky or air, or affording 
shelter; also of something rising and overwhelm- 
ing one; hence fig. D dang r or evil impending, ete, 
€. Over (some one's) head: passing over (a person) 
who has a prior right, claim, etc. d. Over (one’s) 
head: (of time) past, over. e. Over (one's) head: 
beyond one's comprehension or mental cap: 
without considering or consulting one. 
(one's) head. To one's face. Obs. or dial. 

**With another sb. H. and ears. a. By the h. 
and ears: violently, as one drags a beast. b. 
Over h, and ears: completely immersed; also fiy. 
H...foot. From h. to foot: all over the person; 
fig. completely, H. and front. Orig. app. = 
‘summit, height, highest extent or pitch’ (Oth. 
1. ii. 80); occas, used by mod. writers in other 
senses, H. of hair. The covering of hair on the 
head, esp. when copious, ...heel(s. a. 
From h, to heel: = from h. to foot (see above). 
b. H., over heels: a common corruption of heels 
over head (see HEEL 8b,'), H. and shoulders. a. 
By h. and shoulders (by occas. omitted): by force. 
violently; fig. of something violently introdu 
into a speech or writing. b. (with taller, e 
By the measure of the h. and shoulders; henc 
Jig. considerably, by far. H. or tail. a. Wither 
one thing or another; anything intelligible. 
(With neg.) Now always to make A. or tail of. b. 
Head(s or tail(s: see sense T. 3 b. 

***With a verb. (To BREAK Priscian's h., HIDE, 
one's h, KNOCK on the h., TURN A., etc.: see the 
verbs.) Keep one's h, To keep one's wits about 
one, keep calm: the opposite of lose one's h. 
b. To keep one's h. above waler: to keep oneself 
in life; also fig. = out of debt. Lose one's h. 
a. lit, To be beheaded. b. fig. To lose self- 
possession or presence of mind. Make h. a. To 
advance, press forward, esp. in opposition to 
some person or thing; falso to make a h. Usually, 
To make h, against: to advance against; to rise in 
insurrection. against; to resist successfully, ad- 
vance in spite of, tb. To make a h.: to raise a 
body of troops, Put (a thing) in or into (a 
person's) h.: to suggest it to his mind; formerly 
also, to remind him of it, So to put out of one's h., 
to cause one to forget. 1b. Hence, by corruption, 
fo put (a person) in the h. of (a thing): to put him 
in mind of it, Take..h. Ta. To take (one) in the 
h.: to oceur to one. b. To take into (in) one's h.: 
to conceive the idea or notion of. 

****With adverb. H. first, h. foremost: with 
the head first or foremost ; hence fig. precipitately. 
(Also with hyphen or as one word.) 

*e***Fig. and proverbial phrases. To give (a 
horse) the h., also to let him have the h.: not to 
check him with the bridle; to let him go freely. 
Hence fig. of persons, To lay their heads to- 
gether: to consult together. In spite of or 
maugre his h.: notwithstanding all he can do. 
To talk (ete.) a person's h. off (joc.): i.e. until he 
is too weary to reply, or ad nauseam. So to beat his 
h. off, i.e. to beat him out and out. Prov. 
Two heads are better than one (cf. sense I. 2 n. 
and Eccles. 4; 9). " 

attrib. uses. 1. At the head (sense 1112); in the 
position of command; chief, PDC capital 
OE. 2. Situated at the head, top, or front; 
coming from the front, as a head wind ME. 

Combs. 1. General: as A.-affection, -brush 


ete.; h.-breaking, -breaker, ete.; h.-felt ad. 
lugged adj. ; h.-high, -like adjs. 

2. S| h. t-bone, the skull; -boom 
(Naut.), m at the ship's head; a jib-boom; 
-cap (Book-binding), the leather cap over the 
head-band; -cheese (U.S.), pork-cheese, brawn; 


-chute (Naut.), a tube leading from the ship's 
head down to the water, for conveying refuse 
overboard; -coal, the upper portion of a thick 
seam of coal which is worked in two or more 
lifts (Gresley); -cringle (Naut.), a cringle at the 
upper corner of a sail (Smyth); -earing (Nauf. 
an earing attached to a head-cringle (ibid. 


HEAD 
fish (U.S.), the sun-fish (Webst.); f-fountain 
- osa -HEAD; -gate, (a) one of the upper 


pair of gates of a canal-lock; (b) a crown-gate, 
flood-gate, water-gate; -hunter, one who prac- 
tses "head-hunting; -hunting, the practice, 
among some savages, of making incursions for the 
purpose of procuring human heads as trophies, 
etc.; -kidney, foremost of the three parts of the 
elementary kidney in a vertebrate embryo, the 

ronephros; -lease (Law), a Jease granted directly 
$ the freeholder; -lessee (Law), a person to 
whom a head-lease is granted; -light, a light 
carried on the front of a locomotive, or on the 
mast-head of a steamer; spec. each of two powerful 
Jamps carried on the front of a motor-vehicle; 

-louse, Pediculus capitis; -netting (Naut.), ‘an 
ornamental netting used in merchant ships instead. 
of the fayed planking to the head-rails* (Smyth); 
-pafe, a page on which the beginning of a book, 
chapter, ete. is printed; -phone, a tepane or 
wireless receiver attachable to a listener's 
ears; -pump (Naut.), a small pump at the h, ofa 
ship, communicating with the sea, and used for 
washing the decks; -rent (Law), rent payable to 
the freeholder; -sill, the upper frame of a door 
or window; -timber (Shipbuilding), one of the 
upright pieces of timber which support the frame 
of the head-rails; -tone = HEAD-NOTE 2; 
-valve, in a steam-engine, ‘the delivering valve, 
the upper air-pump valve’ (Knight); t-well = 
HEADSPRING, FOUNTAIN-HEAD; -word, a word 
forming a heading; -yard (Naut.), one of the 
yards on the foremast. 

Head (hed), v. ME. |f. 
sense 1 OF. had behéafdian.] 

I, 1. trans. To cut off the head of; to behead. 
2. To top, poll (a tree or plant). Also to h. 
down. 1523. 

2. The Willow..is headed every three or four 
Years 1712. 

II, 1. (rans. To furnish or fit with a head 
1580; to form the head or top of 1037. 2. 
To furnish with a heading or head-line 
1877; to stand at the head of (a page, list, 
ete.) 1832, 3. intr, To form a head; to come 
or grow to a head ME. 4. Of a stream: To 
have its head or source; to rise. Chiefly 
U.S. 1702. 5. trans. (with up): To collect 
woe so as to form a head. Also fig. 

1, To h. a pin 1854. T'o h. up (a cask), to close it 
up by fitting a head on. 2. Heaven heads the 
count of crimes With that wild oath TENNYSON. 
To h. the poll 1885. Phr. T'o h. a trick (at cards): 
io play a card of higher value. 3. Cabbages 
would noth. O, W, HOLMES. 

IIL, 1. trans. To be or put oneself at the 
head of ME. 2. To go in front of; to lead; 
to precede; fig. to surpass, excel 1711. 

n T in person will my people h. POPE. 2. The 
old Dogs. .now headed the Pack 1711. 
ave 1. intr. To face 1610; to have an upward 
re opp. to dip 1802; trans. to cause to 
ee 1610. 2, inir. To shape one's course 
ern to make for. (Esp. of a ship.) 
T b. trans. To direct the course of 
AM 3. trans. To move forward so as to 
noe to face, front, oppose; to attack in 
ti nt 1681. b, To get ahead of so as to turn 
pus or aside; now often with back, off; 

s0 fig. 1716. 4. To go round the head of (a 
"rv or lake) 1657. 

+ Two strong veins, heading in the direction of 
the main lode 1880. 2. We h. for Venice 1835. 3- 
he BA danger in the wars of Tyre 1681. b. 
in ^ avarian General..tried to h. back Bony 
is retreat from Leipsic SCOTT. 
* trans. To strike or drive with the head 
e tóotball1784. 

“head (hed), suffi, ME. héde, héd, not 

Ro in OB. Now repl by “hood, exe. 

2 Wo special forms, e.g. godhead, 
maidenhead. See -Hoop. a : 
ane (he-d\é'k). OE. [See HEAD sb. 
prin uo 3b.] 1, A continuous pain in the 
po} ‘al region of the head, 2. The wild 
oe (Papaver rheas), so named from the 

one of its odour (local) 1825. 

omb.: H.-tree, a verbenaceous shrub, Premna 
weet the leaves of which are used to cure 
Chio, » a shrub, Hedyosmum nutans (N.O. 

eee found in the W. Indies, 

ae Hea'dachy a. suffering from or subject to 
achinesp Pan ed with or producing h. Head- 


Headband (he-dbend! 
). 1535. 1. A band 
Nn foad the head, a fillet. 2, A band 
Bos he top of trousers, etc. 1818. 3. 
dr nding. A band (usually of silk or 
puc fastened to the inner back of a 
book at the head and tail 1611. 4. 


HEAD sb. In 
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Arch. = ARCHIVOLT 1723. 5. Printing. A thin 
slip of iron forming the top of the tympan 


of a printing-press 1841. Hence Hea:d- 
bander. Hea-dbanding. 
Head-block (he-d,blok) 1642. tl. A 


block put at the back of the chimney to 
keep the fire in by night. FULLER. 2. Ina 
saw-mill: The device for holding the log 
upon the carriage, while it is sawn 1864. 
3. The piece which connects the wheel- 
plate or fifth wheel of a carriage with the 
fore-body 1875. 

Head-board (he-db6*1d). 1730. 1. A 
board at the upper end of anything, as a 
bedstead, ete. 2. Naut. (pl.) ‘The berthing 
or close-boarding between the head-rails’ 
(Smyth). 

Headborough (he-dbp:r) 1440. Orig., 
the head of a fridborh, tithing, or frank- 
pledge (see Borrow sb); afterwards a 
petty constable; = BORSHOLDER, TITHINGMAN*. 
Also transf. 

Head-cloth (hed,klop) OE. [See CLOTH 
sb. 1.) 1. A covering for the head; in pl. the 
pieces composing a head-dress. 2. A piece 
of cloth at the head of a bed 1730. 

Head-court. Hist. 1545. A chief court 
(of justice); for some time used as a court 
for the registration of county voters. 

Head-dress (he:d,dres) 1703. Any dress 
or covering for the head; esp. an orna- 
mental one worn by women. 

Headed (he-déd), a. and ppl. a. ME. If. 
Heap sb. and v.  -Ep.] 1, Having a head 
(of a specified kind). Freq. in comb., as 
clear-h., etc. 2. Of things: Furnished with a 
head; tipped, as an arrow, etc. 1450. 3, Of 
a plant: Grown to a head 1577. 4, That has 
come to a head, as a boil. 4. Y.L. I. vii. 67. 
15. Of flints: Faced (see FACE v. III.3.) 1717. 
6. Furnished with a heading 1838. 
6. A five-ined whip, h. 'Most 


1884. 

Header (he:doi. ME. [f. HEAD v. and 
sb. + -ER.] 1. One who or that which 
removes the head; spec. a reaping-machine 
which cuts off only the heads of the grain 
1883. 2. One who puts a head on something, 
e.g. casks, nails, pins, etc. 1755. 3. One who 
heads or lends a party, etc.; a leader (rare) 
1818. 4. Building. A brick, or stone, laid 
with its head or end in the face of the wall; 
opp. to stretcher. Also applied to sods, etc. 
in fortification. 1088. 5. Pugilism. A blow 
on the head 1818. 6. A plunge or dive head 
foremost (collog.) 1849. 7. One who dives 
head foremost. Crovan, 8. A collier or coal- 
cutter who drives a head 1883. 

6. Four blacks..took a h. into the boiling 
current 1859. 

Headfast (he'dfast) sb. 1569. [f. HEAD 
sb. + Fast sb.'] Naut. A rope or chain at 
the head of a vessel, to make her fast to a 
wharf, buoy, etc. Hence Hea-dfast v. 
trans. to make fast with ah. 

Head-foremost, headforemost, adv. phr. 
and a. 1871. a. adv. phr. See head foremost, 
s.v. HEAD sb. b. adj. Headlong, precipitate 
(rare). 

Head-gear (he-d,gi*i). 1539. 1. That which 
is worn on the head; a head-dress of any 
kind. 2. The parts of the harness about a 
horse's head 1875. 3. Mining. Apparatus at 
the head of a shaft 1841. 4. The rigging on the 
forepart of a vessel. 

Headily (he-dili), adv. 1450. [f. HEADY 
+ -LY*.] In a heady manner; hastily, rashly ; 


important" 


violently,  impetuously;  feagerly. So 
Hea-diness, the quality or condition of 


being heady. 

Heading (he-din), vbl. sb. 
+ -INGL] 1. The action of HEAD v., in 
various senses. 2. concr. A distinct part 
forming the head, top, or front of a thing; 
that which is at the top 1676. 3. Material 
for the heads of casks 1772. 4. The title or 
inscription at the head of a page, chapter, 
etc. 1849; fig. a division, section of a subject 
of discourse, etc. 1859. 5, A gallery or 
adit in a mine; a drift; also, the end of a 
drift or gallery 1819. 6. A top layer or 
covering, e.g. foam on beer 1777. 7. attrib. 
ME 


ME. [f. HEAD v. 


Comb.: h.-course, a course of bricks consisting 


HEAD-PIECE 


of headers; -joint (Carp.), the joint of two or 
more boards at right angles to the fibres; -stone, 
a faced or pitched stone. 

Heading-machine. 1875. a. A kind of 
harvester (see HEADER 1). b. A machine for 
forming heads, as for casks, pins, bolts, etc. 


1884. 

Headland (he-diénd). [OE. héafodland, 
f. HEAD sb. + LAND sb.) 1, A strip of land 
left for convenience in turning the plough 
at the end of the furrows, or near a fence; in 
old times used as a boundary. 2. A point 
of land projecting into the sea or other 
expanse of water; a cape or promontory: 
now usu., a bold or lofty promontory 1527. 

2. The Cape or Head-land of St. Bees 1769, 

Headless (he-dlés), a. OE. (-LEs&.] l. 
Without a head; beheaded. b. = ACEPHA- 
Lous 3. 1880. 2. Having no chief or leader 
ME. 3. Wanting in brains or intellect 
1526; (of actions) senseless, stupid 1586. 

1. H. figures 1862, casks 1884. 3. Headlesse 
Copa CHEKE. Headlesse Old-wiues Tales 

Hea-d-line. 1626. 1. Naut. a. One of the 
ropes that make a sail fast to the yard. 
b. The line sewed along the upper edge of 
flags to strengthen them 1794. 2. Printing. 
ta. The upper line that bounds the short 
letter. Moxon. fb. The line which is drawn 
across the head of a page, CRABB. C. 
The line at the top of a page in which the 
running title, pagination, etc., are given; a 
title or sub-title in a book, eto. 1824. 3. 
A rope attached to the head of a bullock, 
ete. 1889. Hence Hea-d-line v. to furnish with 
a head-line. Hea-d-liner, one who writes 
head-lines; also (U.S.), one whose name 
appears in a h.-l.; a chief person or per- 
former. 

Headlong (he-dlgy). 1482. 
headling, by erron. assim. to 
sidelong.) 

A. adv. 1, Head foremost ; head downmost. 
Also fig. 2. With ungoverned speed; with. 
blind impetuosity 1570; fig. without regard 
to where one is going; precipitately 1530. 

1. fig. He casts him selfe head-long to hel 1602. 

B. adj. 1. Of heights, etc.: Precipitous. 
Now rare. 1550, 2. Plunging downwards 
head foremost, as when one falls or dives: 
a. of actions 1586; b. poet. of a person 1663. 
c. Hanging head downmost. Pore. 3. Wildly 
impetuous. Of actions and agents. 1590. 4. 
fig. Precipitate; rash, reckless 1506. 

1. You tumble down a h. Precipice 1692. 2. a. 
H. leaps of waters E.B. BROWNING, 3. H. 
torrents MACAULAY. 4. H. orator COWPER, ire 
Scorr. Hence tHea-dlong v. trans. to cast 
h.; inir. to proceed in a h. fashion. Also Hea-d- 
longs adv. (now dial.) = A. 

Head-man, headman, head man. [OF. 
Aéafodman.] 1. Chief man, chief, leader. 
2. = HEADSMAN. —1816. 

Head Master, hea:d-ma'ster. 1570. 
The principal master of a school, having 
assistant masters under him. Hence Head- 
macstership. 

Head Mistress, hea:d-mi'stress. 1872. 
The principal mistress of a school, having 
assistant mistresses under her. Hence 
Head-mistress-ship. 

Hea-d-money. 1530. 1. A fee, tax, etc., 
paid per head. 2. A sum paid for each 
prisoner taken at sea, for each slave re- 
covered, or for each person brought in 
certain circumstances 1713. 

Hea-dmost, a. 1628. [f. HEAD sb. + 
-most.] 1. Most forward in order or pro- 
gression; said esp. of the foremost ship of a. 
line. 2. Topmost (dial.) 1798. 

Hea:d-note, 1855. 1. Law. A summary 
prefixed to the report of a decided case, 
stating the principle of the decision, with, 
latterly, an outline of the facte. 2. Mus. 
A note produced in the second or third 
register of the voice; cf. HEAD-VOICE. 1869. 

tHea:d-pan. [OE. héafodpanne; see HEAD 
sb., PAN sb.!] Skull, brain-pan ME. 

Hea:d-penny. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 1. 
A capitation fee. 2. A personal or individual 
eccl. payment or offering 1550. 

Hea:d-piece. 1530. The piece that covers 
or forms the head. 1. A helmet 1535. 2. 
A cap 1552. 3. The head, skull (arch.) 


[alt. of earlier 
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1843. (f. FIRAD ab. + WORK 

#b.] 1. Mental work. 2. An ornament for the 

ke: of an arch 1864. Hea'd-worrker. 

hedi), a. ME. (f. Heap eb. + -Y'.] 

J. Headiong, precipitate, impetuous, violent; 

Oe. on with passion’ 

(J.). 2. Apt to affect or ‘go to’ the head; 

intoxicating, stupetying 1677. 13. Of a 
tenure: In chlof (im capite) Manstox, 
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Mefel, hefehd, OR. ON, d 
a herild, hafald, a deriv. 
Hepa. 

Mealer (hiha), MK. (f. Meat, + e.) 
1, One who heals or saves; in early uso, 
L2 2. That which besle; a remedy 
fMenlful, a. MK. |f. Ieir sò. 4 

v l, * vU] 


HEAP 


duly discharged. 2. Honce, The general 
condition of the body; usually qualified as 
good, bad, delicate, otc. 1609, 13. Ilealing, 
cure -1555. 4, Spiritual, moral, or mental 
soundness; salvation (arch.) OK. (5, 
Well-being, safety; deliverance -1611. 6, 


1. With a. Viush of H, in his Aspect Anprsoy, 
2. Bhe enjoyed ag tolerable h. 1802. Phr 
Jb of Health: see WL ab. Board of H.. & 
Government Board which existed 1545-1558 


for the control of matters affecting the pul) 
health. 4. There is no health In va Mè, Com 
Prayer, 5. He thou a Spirit of h., or Goblin 
damn'd BRAKS, 

Comb.: h.-Quard, an officer appointed to enforce 
quarantine ulations (Smyth): «officer, an 
officer charged with the administration of the 
health laws and MARO mepeotion ivo h. visitor; 
"resort; roll, a list showing the state of health 
of a company of people, as of a ship's crew 


Healthful (helpfü), o. ME. |f. Mgarr 
ab. + FUL.) 1. Promoting bodily piri tual 
health; health-giving, salubrious; salutary, 


2, Of persons, ote.: Full of or characterized 
by health; healthy (now rare) 1660; marked 
by intellectual or moral soundness 1001 

L Much subject to Earthquakes, else very h, 
1094, Ji. elements of European civilization 
1802. 2. He was generally h., and capable of 
much labour JoWNsoN, The h. progress of the 
world 1884, Hence Hea-lthful-ly adr, -nesa. 
Healthless (he lpia), a. Now rore. 1 
If. as prec, + -Less,) 1. Destitute of bodily, 
mental, or spiritual health; My. 2. 
Not conducive to health; unwholesome 
1050, Hence Hea Tthlessness. 
Healthsome (helpsóm), a. Now rare. 
1538. |f, a» proc. + -KOMR'.} TL, Full of 
health; healthy -1035, 2, Hestowing health; 
wholesome; salutary 1588, Hence Health- 
some-ly ade., «ness. 

Headthward, o, 1854 ([f. as pro. + 
WARD.) "ending towards health. 

Healthy (belpi, a, 1552, (f. Hearn sb. 
+ Y^] 1. Posewing good health; hale or 
sound (in body). 2. Conductive to health; 
wholesome, salubrious; salutary, Also fi. 
1562, 3. Denoting health or sound condition 
ks and fig.) ; opp, to mardid 1607. 


=r 1554. 3. The h, 
[—--—- Bunk, Hence Headthily ade, 


Hea 

Heap (bip), s. (OE. Map = Oris. hd), 
Os. (Du. hoop; of. FORLORN morn), 
ONG. howf (rel. to MLG, hupe, OHG. 
Müfo, O, haufen) = Wamo, "moup, *xüp-.] 
1. A collection of things lying one upon an 
other so as to form an elevated mam roughly 


A Or mam of definite sizo, varying 
with the commodity, 1674, 3. A great 
pany (osp. of persons); a multitude, a 
Now only asin 4. OK. 4. Henco, 
^! A large number or quantity; ^ 
(great) deal; a lot. Also pl. in same sense. 


lso absol. and an ade. (colloq.) 1894. 
an beape of 


HEAPY 


ties which are heaped up in a cone above 
‘brim of th jure. 
ny Etec who heaps up or accumu- 


Heapy ipi), a. 1562. (f. Hear sb. + 
s] Tutor consisting of heaps. 

Hear (hi3 v. Pa. t. and pple, heard 
(hàid). (OB, héran (WS. hieran) = OFris, 
hèra, hora, OS. hórian (Du, hooren), OHG. 
Miren. (G. hören), ON. heyra, Goth. ħausjan 
t= Gmo. *xausjan.) 1 intr, To perceive, or 
havo the sensation of, sound; to possess 
or exorcise the faculty of audition, of which 
the organ is the ear, The proper verb to 
express this faculty or funetion. 2, (rana. 
To peroelve (sound or something that causes 
sound); to have cognizance of by means of 
the ear OE. 3. To exercise the auditory 
funotion intentionally; to give ear, hearken, 
listen. m. intr, ME. b, trans. To listen 
to; to give ear to, hearken to; to give audi- 
enoo to, Orig. with dative of the person or 
thing, OE. 4, (rana. To attend and listen to 
{a lecture, sermon, eto.); to form one of the 
audience at ME. B. lrans. To listen to Judicial- 
ly in a court of Jaw; to give (one) a hearing; 
to try (a person or case) ME. 6, To listen 
to with compliance; to accede to, grant OE. 
7. To obey. (Only OE., ME., and arch.) 
8. To learn by hearing; to be Informed of OE. 
9, absol. or intr. To be informed, learn; to 
receive tidings of, a message or letter from 
ME. To h, from: also, to receive a reprimand 
from 1907, 110. To be spoken (well or ill) of. 
[After Gr. e), xoxo dxoday, L. bene, male 
audire.) -1700. b. T'o h. rather: to prefer 
to beealled. (A Latinism.) 1007. 

1. He that hath eares to heare, let him here 


TiwDALE Matt, 11:16. To. heare with eles 
belongs to loves fine wit BWAKS, 2. Lay thine 
tare close to the ground, and list if thou can 


hoare the tread of Trauellers SHAKS. Ere ti 

mot seen, nor ear heard, .the things which God 
|) 2 api for them that love him 1 Cos 2:9. 
Phr. T'o h. say, h. tell, ete., with bey of people, 
p some one, before say, , ele, 3. a. 
peak, Lord, for thy servant heareth 1 Sam. 
;9. b. Wherfore henrest thou mena words 
Sam. 24:9. DOUG play SHAKS. 5, To heare 


notion of, permit, 8. Adam, soon as he 
Tho fatal Trespass don by Eve Mir. 1 h. there 
mm lodgings to be had 1808, 9. I too had 
looking to h, from you SouTHEY. Phr. 
To h. of i: to be called to account for it (collog.). 
10, Or hear'st thou rather pure Ethereal stream 
Whose Fountain who shall tell MILT, 
Hear! (imper.), now usu. 
(formerly Hear him! Hear him!): an exclam, to 
call attention to a apeake ords, and hence 
A regular form of cheering R ab. 7). Hence 
an ab. and o, 

Hence Hen-rnble a, that can be heard. 

Hearer (bl^rox). ME. |f. HEAR v.  -XR'.] 
1. One who heo an auditor. 2. One who 
Attends lectures or.sermons; a disciple 1686. 
3. Eccl. Hist, One admitted to hear the 
Seriptures read, but not to the common 
Worship of the church 1097. 

Hearing, rbi. ob. ME. If. as prec. + 
*1x0*.] 1. The action of HYAR v.; the faculty 
or sense by which sound is porceived; 
Audition. 2, The action of listening (e.g. to à 

ure, sermon, play, ete.); apee, at! 
at preaching (dial.); audience. Also fig. 
ME. 3, The listening to evidence and plead- 
in à court of law; the trial of à cause; 
aon, a trial before a judge without a Jury 

476. 4, Knowledge by hearing or being 
told 1450. 5, Something heard; report, 
Fumour, nows (díal.) ME. 

1. Captivating. .at the first h, PxiRSTLEY. The 
Organ of h. is not manifest in Insects STARK. 
a A one’s h. Within A., out of h.: within, or 
h Pau hearing distance. 2. We begge your 
a ‘atlentiie SHAKS, 3, I'll. Jeaue to you the h. 

the cause SHAKS, 4. Phr, To come to one's h. 5. 
ixi harsh h., when women are froward 
AKA, 

Hearken, harken (hi-zk’n), v. (OE. 
me fan, heorentan, f. *he(o)reian; see HARK, 
tu The sp, with -ea- is due to assoc. 

th hear.) 1. intr. To apply the ears to 

7 to listen, give ear. Const. fo, in OE. 
- ME. with dative. 12. intr, To listen 
Mr -1588, 3. infr. To apply the mind to 
w is said; to have regard. Const. lo. 
- 4. (rans. To hear with attention, give 


ear to; to have regard to; to learn by 
hearing; to ive by the ear, Now only 
poet, OE. 15, intr, Hearken to: Listen, give 
car, [As if from fo-hearken; of. Go to, from 
vb. to-go.) 1685. 16. intr, To seek to hear 
tidings; to inquire after, ask for —1830, 17. 
intr. To lie in wait; to walt 1633. 18. trans. 
To get to hear of; to search out ~1637, 19. 


‘To have regard or relation ( . Porn. 
Lo oe hearkens for his and for his 
orn 


Shr, 1. i, 200, 8. He has imploied a fellow. .to 
harken him out a dumbe woman B, JONS, 
Hence "rkener, Hark-. 

Hearsay (hi*-asé'), 1582, [orig. in phr. 
by hear say, tr. OFr. par ouir dire (now 
out-dire), i.e. par by, ouir hear, dire say.) 
1. That which one hears or has heard some 
one say; report, tradition, rumour, common 
talk, gossip. With a and pl. A rumour, @ 
piece of gossip 1642. 2. attrib. becoming an 
adj., eto.: (a) Of the nature of hearsay; 
(b) founded upon what one has heard said, 
but not within one's direct knowledge; 
on of hearsay, speaking from hearsay. 
1680, 

1. Thou speakeat by, hearesaye, rather then by 
anye experience 1577. 2. An h. account by 
Bellonius Sm T. BROWNE., The report of h. 
witnesses CHALMERS. Hearsay evidence: evidence 
consisting in what the witness has others 
say or what is commonly said. H.-evidence is., 
rejected in law 1753, Yet, .(as in proof of any 
general customs, or matters of common tradition 
or repute), the courts admit of h. evidence 
BLACKSTONE. 

Hearse (hài, sb, ME. [- (O)Fr. herse 
harrow, portoullis (see Herse), triangular 
frame for candles (in AL, Aercía Xi) i= 


med,L. Rom. *herpíca, for L. 
(hyirpex, (h)irpic- 
harro) 


large rake used as a 

w, f. Samnite (h)irpua wolf, with ref. 
totheteeth.] t1. A harrow-shaped triangular 
frame, designed to carry candles, and used at 
the service of Tenebræ in Holy Week. 2. a, 
A framework orig. for carrying lighted 
tapers, ete. over the bier or coffin while 
placed in the church at the funerals of 
distinguished persons; also called castrum 
doloris, chapelle ardente, or catafalco ME. b. 
A permanent framework of iron or metal. 
fixed over a tomb to support rich coverings 
€. A temple-shaped 


MRS. CARLYLE. 

Comb.: h.-cloth, a black cloth to cover a bler 
or coffin; a funeral pall; -lke a., like a h.; 
mournful. 


Hearse, v. 1502. [f. the sb.) trans, To 
lay on a bier or in à coffin; to bury with 
funeral rites, b. (in recent use) To carry to 
the grave in a hearse 1854, c. To enclose 
as in a bier 1608. 

1. Would she were hearsed at my foote SHAKS. 
c. Worth may be hears'd but Envy cannot die 
CHURCHILL. 

Hence Hearsed ppl. a. placed on, in, or under 
a hearse (Haml. 1. lv. 47). 

Hearst. Also thearse, 1074. [Of unkn. 
origin.) Hunting. A hind of the second or 
third year. 

Heart (hist), sb. [OE. heorte = OFris. 
herie, OS. herta (Du. hart), OHG. herza (G. 
herz ON. hjarta, Goth. hairlé :- Gme. 
*xerion. The IE. base *kérd- *krd- is repr. 
also by Gr. «fe, apii, L. cor, cord-.] 

I. The bodily organ, etc. 1. The hollow 
muscular or otherwise contractile organ 
which, by its dilatation and contraction, 
keeps up the circulation of the blood. b. A 
diseased or disordered heart, as FATTY Ñ., 


HEART 


amoker’s h, 1871, 2, The seat of life; the 
Ob each OR por rein of the 
healt: breast, bosom 1480. 4. "To somad, 


1. Why doe’ loud thus muster to my 
BWAKS, fig, Nature's ty h. 
klay dn" 
hin old 


the h.: on an empty stomach, (Obs, or dial.), 
II, As the seat of feeling, understanding, and 
thought, 1, = tape en Mero OE 


inclination, desire, Now only in phr. 
afler one's own h, OK, t4. Disposition, 
temperament, character 1611, 5. The 


seat of the emotions generally; the emotional 
nature; opp. to head OF. fb. Tho sentiment 
one bas in regard to a thing ~1603, 6. esp. 
The seat of love or affection; hence, Affoo- 
tion, love, devotion ME. b. Kindly waoe 
(rare) 1656. €. Sensibility; feeling 1785. 7. 
The seat of courage; hence, Courage, spirit 
OK. 8. ‘The seat of the intellectual faculties. 
Often = understanding, intellect, mind, 
and (lem often) memory. arch, exc, in phr. 
by h. OF. 9. The moral sense, conscience, 
Now only in my, ete. h, smote me, eto. ME. 

1. His Heart's his mouth; What his Brest forges 
that his Tongue must vent SHAKks. Behould 
cares of m , are set before thee; open thou 
them 1620, 2. Great searchings of h. ee 
5:16. 4. Not chariging i with habit SHAK 

B) 


thy fate DRYDEN. Phr. To De ? ul 
keep (up), lose h. To have the h. take h. To have 
one's h, in, put one’s h, into, 8. Ephraim ls like a 
silly dove without h. Hos, 7:11. 

Tit. Put for the person. 1, Used as a term 
of endearment ME. 2. = Man of spirit, 
Often in nautical use, 1500, +3, As a term of 
compassion: Poor h.f 1682. 

1, Alas whan shall I mete iow. herte dere 
onn 2. Heigh my hearts, ci ly, cheerely 
HAKS. 


m E 

lv. ‘Something having a central position. 1. 
The central part of anything; the middle 
ME. 2. esp. A central part of distinct 
conformation or character (wee quota.) 
1578. 3. spec, The solid central part of a tree 
without sap or alburnum ME. Hence fig. 
Heart of oak: à stout courageous spirit; a 
man of courage or endurance. Also attrib, 


1600. 
1. The H. of England 1658, of the Clty DR 
FOR, of the London season DISRAXHA. 2. A goodly 
apple rotten at the h, SHAKS. The h, of a tree 
1081, of a Flower 1707, of a rope 1841, of A 

bi h. of oke, and a 


part; ossenoo 1533, 2, Of land, ote: Strength, 


important part 1680, 

1. Now (Sir John) here is the h, of my purpose 
SHAKS, Phr. In ] , etc.) A: in 
prime condition. Out of M.: in condition, 
unproductive, Zn A,: in good condition, 

|. Something of the shape of a heart. 1. A 
figure of the human heart; esp. a symmetri- 
n] figure formed of two similar curves meot- 
ing in a point at one end and a cusp at the 
other. Also, an ornament in the shape of a 
heart, 1463. 2, A playing card marked with 
one or more figures of a heart; one of the 
sult wo marked; pl. the sult of moh cards 
1529. 3. Naut. A kind of dead-oye, in shape 
resembling a heart, with one large hole in 
the middle 1769. 4. A heart-shaped wheel 
or cam (Knight) 1875. 

1. A costly Tewell. . A Hart it was bound in with 
Diamonds SHAKS. 

Phrases, 

* With pr 


. T i 5 
(OE. wid) all one's h., With one’ 


HEART 


great sincerity, or devotion; now, with the 
utmost goodwill. b. With a A. and a half; willing- 
ly. With half a h.: half-heartedly. 

**With verb and prep. Find in one's heart. To 
feel willing; to prevail upon oneself (to do some- 
thing): now chiefly in neg. and interrog. sentences. 
Have at heart. To have as an object in which 
one is deeply interested. Lay to heart. To 
think seriously about; to be deeply concerned 
about (a thing). Take to heart. To take serious- 
ly; to grieve over; fto be solicitous about, 

***With governing verb. Break the heart of. 
a, To crush with sorrow. b. To ‘break the back 
of’, Cry (plague, tease, weary, etc.) one's heart 
out: to cry (ete.) violently or exhaustingly: see 
the vbs. Eat one’s heart. To suffer or pine 
away from vexation or longing. See EAT v. 
Have .. heart. To have the h.: to be courageous, 
spirited, or (in mod. use, with negs.) hard- 
hearted enough (to do something). Take heart. 
To pluck up courage. To take h. of grace, ete.: 
sce HEART OF GRACE, 

**** With another noun. Heart and hand. With 
will and execution; readily. Heart.. heart. a. 
H. of hearts (orig. h. of h., heart's h.): the heart's 
core; one’s inmost h. or feelings. Usu. in one's A. 
of hearts. b. A h. and a h., a Hebraism = duplicity. 
€. H.-to-h.: used to denote conversation, etc., of 
gat intimacy and/or frankness and sincerity. 

leart and soul. a. The whole of one’s affections 
and energies, b. advb. With all one’s energy and 
devotion, 

*****I5 ejaculations and invocations. The com- 
monest expressions now are; Lord (God) m 
(your, etc.) hit P PAY Bless my (etc.) ht 

**** Proverbial phrases, etc. One's h. sinks in 
one's shoes, etc.: hyperbolical for ‘one’s h. 
sinks’, connoting extreme fear or dejection. To 
have one's h. in one's mouth, etc., referring to the 
apparent leaping of the h. under the influence of 
a sudden start. One's h. is in its right place: one's 
sympathies are rightly placed. T'o wear one's A. 
upon one's : to expose one’s feelings, etc. 
to every one, To do one's h. good: to make one 
feel gladdened, strengthened, etc, 

Comb.: h.-cam, a form of cam used for con- 
verting a y into a reciprocating motion; 
~clot, a clot of blood or fibrin formed in the 


= 


usually after death; -cockle, a bivalve mollusc, 
Isocordia cor, so called from its shape; -moth, 
Dicycla 00; motion, the motion generated by a 
heart-cam ; di 


rope; -stroke, (a) the impulse of the contraction 
of the h., apex-beat; (b) = Angina pectoris; 
7trace, ‘the record on smoked paper made 
the needle of a cardiograph' (Syd. Soc. Ler.); 

-urchin, a sea-urchin of the genus Spatangus, 
being heart-shaped; a spatangoid; -wheel = 
heart-cam. 

b. In names of trees and plants: h.-cherry, a 
heart-shaped variety of the cultivated cherry; 
-clover, Medicago maculata; -liver = prec.; 
-pea, -seed, a name for plants of the genus 

‘ardiospermum, from the heart-shaped scar 
which marks the attachment of the seed. 

Heart (haat), v. [OE. hiertan, f. hert, 
heorl, HEART sb. Superseded by HEARTEN.] 
1. trans. = HEARTEN 1. arch. +2. To supply 
with physical strength or stimulus; to 
put (land) into good heart. TUSSER. 3. 
To take to heart, fix in the heart 1604. 
4. Building. To fill up the central space 
within (a piece of masonry) with rubble, 
ote. Also with in. 1776. 5. intr. Of a cabbage, 
lettuce, eto.: To form a heart or close com- 
pact head 1866. 

1. A grief, . Hearted with hope TENNYSON. 3. 
Thate the Moore. My cause is hearted; thine hath 
no lesse reason SHAKS. 

Heart-ache (hi-até'k). OE. [f. HEART 
sb. + ACHE sb] 1. Pain in the heart; 
formerly =  HEARTBURN 2. 2. Pain or 
anguish of mind 1602. 

Hea-rt-blood, heart's-blood. ME. Blood 
from the heart; life-blood; hence, vital 
energy, life. Also fig. 

Hea-rt-bond. 1823. [See BOND sb.] a. 
A union of hearts, betrothal. b. Arch. 
"The construction of walling in which two 
stones side by side form the width of the 
wall, and a third stone of an equal breadth 
is put over the joint in the course above* 
1851. 

Hea'rt-break, sb. 1583. [See BREAK 
8b.‘] A breaking of the heart; great and 
overwhelming sorrow or distress of mind. 
So Hearrt-breaking ppl. a. causing 
intense sorrow or crushing grief. Hea-rt- 
breakingly adv. 

Hea:rt-broken, a. 1586. |f. HEART sb. + 
BROKEN.] Having a broken heart; over- 
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whelmed with grief or anguish. Also transf. 
of feelings, acts, etc. var. Hea'rt-broke 
(arch.). Hea-rt-bro:ken-ly adv., -ness. 

Heartburn (hiutbdm), sb. ME. [f. 
HEART sb, + BURN sb.*] tl. Burning of 
heart; fire of passion. ME. only. 2, = 
CARDIALGY. 1597. 3. = HEART-BUKNING sb. 1. 
1621. 

tHea:rt-burn, v. 1540. [f. HEART sb. + 
BURN v.'; cf. next.) 1. trans. To affect with 
heart-burning. 2. To regard or treat with 
jealous enmity 1612. 

Heart-burning (ha-1tbdmmin), sb, 1513. 
If. HEART sb. + BURNING vbl. sb.) 1. A 
heated and embittered state of mind, which 
is not openly expressed; jealousy or dis- 
content; grudge. b. pl. Grudges 1605. 12. = 
HEARTBURN sb. 2. Also attrib. 1747. 

1. A long continued grudge and hearte brennyng 
betwene the Quenes kinred and the kinges 
blood MORE. 

Hea:rt-burning, ppl. a. 1588. [f. HEART 
sb. + BURNING ppl. a.) That kindles or 
consumes the heart; distressing the heart. 

Hearted (ha-stéd), ppl. a. ME. [f. HEART 
sb. and v.; see -ED!, . Having a heart; 
esp. in comb., as FAINT-HEARTED, etc. 12. 
Full of heart; spirited —1595. 3. Having the 
shape of a heart; cordate 1834. 4. Fixed in 
the heart 1604. 
4. Oth, VII. iii. 
ness in comb. 
Hearten (hà-t'n) v. 1520. [f. HEART v. 
^ -EN'; repl. HEART v.] 1. trans. To put 
heart into; to embolden; to inspirit, animate, 
cheer. 12, To give physical strength or 
stimulus to —1792. 3. transf. in weaker sense: 
To strengthen, help on, further, promote 
1615. 

1. Where God. .heartened his own people. .by 
drying up the waters of Jordan FULLER. 2. 
Good Ale, which inwardly must h. him 1586. To 
h. the ps with dung May, Punch with 
Brandy DAMPIER. Hence Hea:rtener, one who 
heartens, encourages, or cheers. 

Hea'rt-felt, a. 1734. [f. HEART sb, + 
fell, pa. pple. of FEEL v.] Felt in the heart; 
hence, sincere, genuine, real. 

Hea-rtful (hiatfü), a. ME. |f. HEART 
sb. + -FUL.) Full of heart, feeling, or 
affection; hearty. Hence Hea-rtfully adv. 


448. Hence -hearted-ly adv., 


cordially, heartily; earnestly. Hea'rtful- 
ness, h. quality. 
Hearth (hàip) (OE. Aeorp = OFris. 


herth, herd, OS. herth (Du. haard), OHG. 
hert (G. herd) :- WGme. *xerpa.] 1. That 
part of the floor of a room on which the 
fire is made; the floor of a fireplace. b. 
‘Applied to the ship's fire-place, coppers, 
and galley generally' (Smyth) 1807. 2. 
Hence, the home, fireside OE. 3. Techn. 
a. The fireplace of a smith’s forge. b. The 
floor in a furnace on which the ore or metal is 
exposed to the flame. c. The hollow at the 
bottom of a blast-furnace through which the 
molten metal descends to the crucible. d. A 
portable brazier used in soldering. ME. 

1. A pile of blazing logs on the h. 1849. 2. Now 
this extremity, Hath brought me to thy Harth 
dus Puissant defenders of the A. and home 

Comb.: h.-book, a book containing a list of 
hearths for the purpose of the HEARTH-T. 
-cinder, the slag formed on the refinery-hearti 


-Cricket, the common house-cricket; -fly, an 
artificial fly used in angling; t-yeld = HEARTH- 
PENNY, 

Hea:rth-money, Hist. 1660. ți. = 


Cuurcn-scor. (Coke.) 2. A tax upon hearths 
or fireplaces; esp. a tax of two shillings per 
annum formerly levied on every fire-hearth 
fa ingina and Wales; = CHIMNEY-MONEY. 

Hearth-penny. Hist. OE. [So called 
because chargeable on every dwelling- 
house.) The payment also called Peter's 
pence and Rome-scot, formerly made to the 
Pope. 

Hea-rth-rug. 1824. A rug laid before the 
fireplace. 

Hea-rth-stead. 1475. [f. SrEAD place.) 
The place of a hearth; fireside; hence — 
homestead. 

Hearthstone (hi-spsto"n), sb. ME. 1. 
The flat stone forming the hearth, Hence, 
the fireside or home. 2, A soft kind of stone 


HEART-SPOON 


used to whiten hearths, door-steps, etc,; 
& composition used for this purpose 1851. 

1. Whate'er of peace about our h. clings BYRON, 
Hence Hea-rthstone v. to whiten with h.: 
also absol. 

Hea-rth-tax. 1089. = HEARTH-MONEY. 

Heartily (ha-atili), adv. ME. |f. HEARTY 
a. + -LY*.] 1. Ina hearty manner; earnestly, 
sincerely; with goodwill. 2. Spiritedly, 
zealously ME, 3. With good appetite; 
abundantly, amply 1613. 4. Plenteously; to 
the full, thoroughly; exceedingly, very 
1686. 

1. Myn lady quod he thanke I hertyly CHAUCER. 
2. To fight h. JowkErT. 3. To feed h. DE Fox. 4. 
They..were..h. beaten DE FOE. 

Heartiness (hüitinés) 1530. [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being hearty. 

The duke with a seeming h. gave his consent 
BP. BURNET. 

Heartless (hà'ztlés, a. ME. [f. HEART sb, 
+ -LESS.] 1, lit, Without a heart 1586. 2. 
Spiritless; out of heart, disheartened, 
dejected ME.; without warmth or zeal 
1658. 3. Destitute of feeling or affection; 
callous, unkind, cruel. (The current sense.) 
1816. 4. Of land: Without fertility 1594. 
5. Of food or drink: Without sustaining or 
stimulating power 1657, 6. Of plants or 
trees: a. Without core. b. Not forming a 
heart. 1731. 

2. In a h. mood Of solitude Worpsw. 3. H. 
things Are done and said i’ the world SHELLEY. 
5. H. Slops 1674. Bread, black and h. BP. BURNET. 
Hence Hea:rtless-ly adv., -ness. 

Heartlet (ha-atlét), 1826. [f. HEART sb. + 
"LET.] A little heart or core; a nucleus. 

Heartlike. 1616. adj. Like or having the 
appearance of a heart. adv. Like or after the 
manner of a heart 1844. 

tHea'rtling. [f. HEART sb. + 
Little or dear heart, SHAKS. 

Ods heartlings!: a minced oath (= God's heart!). 

tHea-rtly, a. Also hertely. ME. [f. 
HEART sb. + -LY!.) = HEARTY 3, 4. —1600. 
So tHea-rtly adv. = HEARTILY 1-3. 

Heart of grace, phr. 1530. (Origin and 
early form uncertain.) a. in phr. to lake h. of 
9r., h. a gr., to pluck up courage. b. Hence, to 
gel, give, keep, gather h. of gr. 1587. 1c. 
Also 16-17th c. to take heart (hart) at grass, 
to grass. 

Hea:rt-piercing, a. 1590. [See PIERCE v.] 
‘That pierces, or is fitted to pierce, the 
heart; fig. that appeals keenly to the emo- 
tions. Hence Hea:rt-piercingly adv. 

Hea:rt-quake. 1561. [See QUAKE, and 
ef. earthquake.) Palpitation of the heart; 

fig. sudden and violent terror, delight, ete. 

Heartquakes shook the joints Of all the Trojans 
CHAPMAN. So Hea'rt-qualm, in same senses. 

Hea'-rt-rending, a. 1687. [See REND v.] 
That rends the heart; terribly distressing. 
So Hea:rt-rendingly adv. 

Hea'rt-searching, a. 1647. [See SEARCH 
t.] That rigorously examines the heart or 

feelings. So Hea:rt-searching sb. 

Heartsease, heart's-ease (hi-ats,iz). ME. 
[See HEART sb. and EASE sb.] 1. (prop. as two 
words.) Ease of heart; tranquillity or 
peace of mind; freedom from care. 2, The 
Pansy (Viola tricolor). Also formerly the 
Wallflower. 1530. 

Hea:rt-shaped, a. 1776. Having the 
shape of a (conyentional) heart; cordate. 

Hea:rt-sick, a. 1526. [f. HEART sb. + 
SICK a.] 1. Sick at heart; fig. depressed or 
despondent. 2. Pertaining to or character- 
ized by heart-sickness 1591. 

1. Chatham, heart-sick of his country's shame 
CowPER. Hence Hea:rt-sickness. 

Heartsome (hüatsjm), a. Chiefly Se. 
1507. [f. HEART sb. + -SOME!,] fl. Spirited. 
2. That gives heart; animating 1596. 3. 
Cheerful, blithe 1724, Hence Hea-rtsomely 
adv. 

Heart-sore, sb. ME. [f. HEART sb. + 
SORE sb.*] 1. Pain or grief of heart; a cause of 
this. 12. A disease of horses, etc. (obs. Fr. 
enceeur) 1616. 

Heart-sore, a. 1591. [f. as prec. + SORE 
4.!] Sore at heart; characterized by grief. 
Two Gent. 1.1. 30. 

Hea-t-spoon. Obs. or dial. ME. [See 
Spoon sb.) a. The depression at the end of 
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HEART-STRIKE 


the breast-bone. b. The pit of the stomach; 
the navel or midriff. 

Hea-rt-strike, v. rare. 1637. [See STRIKE 
v.] trans. To strike to the heart, deeply 
affect the feelings of. So Hea-rt-stricken 
ppl. a., -ly adv. 

Heart-strings (ha-at,strinz), sb. pl. 1483. 
[f. HEART sb. + STRING sb. 2a.] 1. In old 
Anatomy, the tendons or nerves supposed 
to brace and sustain the heart. Also transf. 
and fig. 2. esp. The most intense feelings; 
the deepest affections; the heart 1596. 

2. The falsest woman, That ever broke man's 
heart-strings FLETCHER, To play upon the heart- 


strings 1887. 
Hea-rt-struck, ppl. a. 1605. Struck to the 


heart: fa. Keenly distressing the heart; 
b. Smitten with mental anguish or dismay. 
a. His heart-strooke injuries SHAKS. 
Hea-rt-whole, a. 1470. [See WHOLE.) 
1, Having the spirits or courage unimpaired; 
undismayed, 2, Having the affections 
unengaged 1000. 3, Whole-hearted; free 
from hypocrisy or affectation; sincere, 
genuine 1684; unmit igated 1811. 

2. Cupid hath clapt him oth’ shoulder, but 
Tle warrant him heart hole SHAKS. 3. A heart- 
whole laugh 1886, traitor LAMB. Hence Hea:rt- 
wholeness. 

Hea-rt-wise, adv. 1727. [See -WISE.] After 
the manner or shape of a heart. 
Hea:rt-wood. 1801. [See HEART sb. 
1v. 3.] A name for the central part of the 
timber of exogenous trees, hardened and 
matured by age; duramen, 

Bboy the heart-wood of the date-tree 


Heartwort (hi-atwoat). ME. [From form 
of leaves (or ? seeds).] 1. The plant Aristo- 
lochia clematitis, also called Birthwort. 12. 
= HARTWORT, q.v. +3. A species of Mint. 
GERARDE. 

Hearty (hà-iti), a. (adv.) and sb. ME. f. 
HEART sb. + -Y'.] Fullof heart. 1. tFull of 
courage. In later use: Zealous; energetic or 
thorough in one's support or action. 12. 
Possessed of understanding, WYCLIP. 3. 
Full of kindly sentiment or goodwill; 
cordial, kindhearted, genial, cheery 1440. 4. 
Heartfelt, genuine, sincere 1479. 5. Giving 
unrestrained expression to the feelings; 
vehement, vigorous 1001. 6. In sound 
health, having good appetite and spirits; 
vigorous, hale 1552, 7. Of food or drink: 
Strengthening, invigorating 1617. 8. Of a 
meal, etc.: satisfying; abundant, ample, 
full 1593. 9. Of soil, etc.: In good heart, well 
fitted to bear crops 1573. 10. Of timber: 
Consisting of heart-wood; strong, durable 


1. H. for the government SWIFT, in the common 
i MACAULAY. 3. H. Salutations ADDISON. 
asp ith ert thanes 1526. 5. A h. curse SCOTT, 

e back DIOKENS. 8. Ah. 
fora E S. Ah. and prolonged 


B. adv. or quasi-ade. = HEARTILY. 1753. 
ed DUM fellow; a brave, vigorous 
5 esp. in nautical > ilor, 

EAI, luse. Hence, a sailor, a 
Heat (hit), sb. [OE. hatu 
MDu. héte, OHG. heigi :- WGme. *xaiti(n), 
- Gme. *xaitaz hot; also OE. hēte (:— *hait- 
ja.] 1. The quality of being hot; often 
laps as a substance or thing contained 
in or issuing from bodies; esp. In ordinary 
hens high or sensible degree of this quality; 
us temperature; warmth. b. The sensa- 
MEO perception of this quality or condi- 
bi a of the primary sensations, pro- 
d by contact with or nearness to fire 
r any body at a high temperature, by any 
Shea that quickens the circulation of the 
Tue ete. 1704. c. With adjs. of colour, 
Eon in preference to the appearance of metals, 
Bx" nen at certain high temperatures, as 
odd do etc.; also with other defining 
marae BLooD-HEAT, etc.: sce the defining 
Ponds 1108. 2. In Physics, formerly supposed 
E. s an elastic material fluid (CALORIC), 
My Sgen subtility, attracted and absorbed 
pee bodies; now held to be a form of 
qxmroy, viz. the kinetic and potential 
Teer ae the invisible molecules of bodies 
dile. spec. A hot condition of the atmo- 
vreathi or physieal environment; hot 
er or climate: often spoken of as an 


= Oris. héle, 
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agent perceptible by its effects OE. b. 

(with pl.) A hot period or season ME. c. 
A fire. Acts 28:3. d. High temperature 
produced by fermentation or putrefaction, 
as in a hotbed; hence concr. a hotbed, esp. 
in phr. inh. ME. 4, Asa quality or condition 
of animal bodies (see quote) OK. 15. 
In medieval physiology, as a quality of 
‘elements’, ‘humours’, and bodies in general: 
see Hor a. 1626. 6. The quality of being hot 
in taste 1586. 7. A redness or eruption on the 
skin, accompanied by a sensation of heat, or 
indicating inflammation 1597. 8. A heating; 
esp. a single operation of heating, as of iron 
in a furnace; hence concr, the quantity of 
metal heated at one operation 1504. Tb. 
A run given to a race-horse in preparation 
for a race —1751. 9. fig. A single bout of 
action; a stroke, a ‘go’. Chiefly in phr. at a 
h. ME. 10. A single course in a race, etc. 
(See also DEAD HEAT.) Also transf. and 
fig. 1003. 11. Intensity or warmth of 
feeling OE. b. (with pl.) An access of feeling 
or intensity ME. c. (with pl.) A fit of passion 
or anger; fa quarrel 1549. td. Passionateness, 
excitability —1718. 12. The intense or 
violent stage of any action; height, stress 
(e.g. of conflict, ete.) 1588. 13. Sexual 
excitement in animals during the breeding 
season 1768. 

1. c. Several degrees of Heats Smiths take oftheir 
Iron..As first, a Blood-red H. Secondly, a 
White Flame H. Thirdly, a Sparkling, or Weld- 
ing H. Moxon. 2. Radiant heat: not Pope h. 
at all, but the energy of vibration of the inter- 
vening ether when heat is, transmitted from one 
body to another body not in contact; jt is identi- 
cal, within a certain range of wave-length, with 
light. Latent h. (Physics): the h. required to 
convert a solid into a liquid or vapour, or a 
liquid into vapour: formerly regarded as being 
absorbed and remaining latent in the resulting 
liquid or vapour; now viewed as the energy 
absorbed during the change of state, Specific h. 
(Physics): the h. required to raise the temperature 
of a given substance to a given extent (usually one 
degree). Atomic molecular h. (Chem.): the product 
of the specific h. of a substance into its atomic or 
molecular weight. 3. That knows not parching 
h. nor freezing cold SHAKS. b. The great heates 


are abated BARET. 4. Natural h., vital h.: the 
Warmth characteristic of a living body. The 
vital h. Forsakes her limbs DRYDEN. The 


burning h. of his skin 1782. 6. The h. of the 
Ginger SHAKS. 7. Prickly h.: a skin disease 
(Lichen tropicus), characterized by minute 
papule formed by the hyperemia of the sweat 
ollicles, 9. Neither can a true just play, which is 
to bear the test of ages, be ney at a h. 
DRYDEN. 11. In suddain h. and passion 1694. c. 
To keep alive heats and animosities WELLINGTON. 
12. To com vpon them, in the heate of their 
diuision SHAKS. 

h.-apoplexy, -asphyxia = heat- 
; -engine, one in which the ‘motive power is 
produced by h.; -factor = ENTROPY; -spec- 
trum, the spectrum of heat-rays, visible and 
invisible; -stroke, an affection of the nervous 
system, often fatal, caused by exposure to 
excessive h.; -unit, a unit quantity of h.; 
usually reckoned as the amount of h. required to 
raise the temperature of a unit weight (pound, 
gramme, etc.) of water one degree. 


Heat (hit), v. Pa. t. and pple. heated, 


stroke 


theate (SHAKS.). [OE. h@lan = (@pDu. 
héten, OHG. heigzen, heizen (G. heizen), 
ON. heita :- Gmc. *xaitjan, f. *xaitaz 
Hora.) 


I. trans. 1. To communicate heat to; to 

make hot, to warm; to raise the temperature 
of. 2. To cause to feel hot or warm; to 
bring into a condition of bodily heat, to 
inflame. Also absol. 1601. 3. fig. To rouse 
to intense emotion; to excite in mind or 
feeling; to inspire with ardour; to inflame 
ME. 
1. When I am cold, he heates me with beating 
SHAKS. 2. Men heated with wine WARBURTON. 
3. He hath. .cooled my friends, heated mine 
enemies SHAKS. 

IL. intr. 1. To contract heat, become hot or 
warm, rise in temperature OE. b. To grow 
hot; to become inflamed physically ME. 2. 
fig. To become inflamed or excited in mind or 
feeling; to wax warm ME. 

1. Green hay heats in a mow, and green corn 
in a bin WEBSTER s.v. b. Let my Liuer rather 
heate with wine SHAKS. 2. As I heated, so did 
she 1880. 

Hence Hea-tedly adr. with warmth of temper. 


HEATHEN 


Hea:t-drop. 1615. Usu. in pl: a. A few 
drops of rain ushering in a hot day. Also 
fig. e.g. of tears. b, Drops of sweat. 

Heater (hitoi. 1500. [f HEAT v. + -ER'] 
1. A person or thing that heats. 2. spec. 
Any of various contrivances for imparting 
heat; e.g. an iron made hot, and put into 
a box-iron, smoothing-iron, tea-urn, etc.; 
a stove for heating a room, etc.; a vessel in 
which something is placed to be heated 
1755. 3. attrib., as h. shield, a shield 
shaped like a flat-iron heater 1821. 

Heath (hip), sb. (OE. h&p, corresp. to OS. 
hétha, MLG., MDu. héde, MHG. heide (Du. 
heide, hei, G. heide), ON. heidr, Goth. 
haipi :- Gmc. *xaipiz.] 1. Open uncultivated 
ground; a bare, more or less flat, tract of 
land, naturally covered with low herbage 
and dwarf shrubs, esp. with heath, heather, 
or ling. tb. transf. Part of a garden left 
more or less wild. Bacon. 2. A name of 
plants and shrubs found upon heaths or in 
waste places. a, The ordinary name for 
species of Erica, esp. E. (now Calluna) 
vulgaris, common heath, heather, or ling, 
E. cinerea, and E. tetraliz OE. b. With dis- 
tinctive additions, applied to other species 
of Erica, and allied genera; and pop. to 
some other plants 1617. c. In Coverdale's 
and later versions of Jer. 17:6, 48:0, applied 
to some desert plant, identified variously 
with Tamarisk, or with Savin, Juniperus 
sabina. 3. Short for heath butterfly, moth 
1827. 4. attrib. OE. 

1. On holte and hethe the merye somers daye. 
LYpG. An uninteresting flat, with many heaths of 
ling A. YOUNG. 2. a. Now would I giue a thous- 


and furlongs of Sea, for an Acre of barren ground: 
[= Erica vulgaris], Brown fürs, 
HAKS. 


: h.-ale, -beer, a traditional beverage 

y brewed from the flowers of heather; 
-cropper, lit. one that crops or feeds on h.; 
a sheep or pony living on open h.; hence, a. 
person who inhabits a h.; -fowl = HEATH-BIRD; 
-Bame, grouse or moor-fowl; -tax, a tax to 
defray the expenses of repairing the course at 
Newmarket; -throstle, -thrush, the Ring- 
blackbird or Ring-ouzel, Turdus torquatus. 

b. In names of trees and plants: applied to any 
species which grow on heaths, as A. bedstraw, 
etc.; h.-fern, the Sweet Mountain Fern Lastrea 
oreopteris; -grass, Triodia decumbens; 1-rose, 
the rose of Jericho, Anastatica hierochuntina. 

Heath-bell. 1804. 1. The bell-shaped 
flower of the Heath; cf. HEATHER-BELL. 
1808. 2. Any bell-shaped flower growing on 
heaths, esp. the Blue-bell. 

Heath-berry. OE. A name of various 
berries growing on heaths, esp. the Bilberry 
and Crowberry. 

Hea:th-bird. 1683. A bird which lives on 
heaths; spec. the Black Grouse, of which the 
male is the HEATH-COCK and the female the 
HEATH-HEN. 

Hea-th-cock. 
HEATH-BIRD or Black 
the Blackcock; in N. America, 


1590. The male of the 
Grouse (Tetrao tetrix), 
the Canada 


grouse. 

Heathen (hi-dén, -6’n). [OE. hæpen = 
OFris. héthin, OS. héthin (Du. heiden), 
OHG. heidan (G: heide), ON. heiðinn, in 
Goth. repr. by ħaipnō Gentile woman 
(Mk. 7:26, Gr. ‘EAAnis); gen. regarded as a 
specific Christian use (perh. as loose ren- 
dering of L. paganus, and orig. in Gothic) 
of Gme. adj. *xaipanaz, *-inaz inhabiting 
open country, savage, repr. by the ethnic 
and personal names Xadewoi people of W. 
Scandinavia (Ptolemy), OE. (mid) Hz pnum 
(“Widsith 81) ON. Heinir (i= Heionir), 
OHG. fheidanrih; f. *xaipiz HEATH; see 
-EN*] 

A. adj. 1. Applied to persons or races 
whose religion is neither Christian, Jewish, 
nor Moslem; pagan; Gentile. In earlier 
times applied also to Moslems; now mostly 
restrieted to those holding polytheistic 
beliefs. 2. Pertaining to such persons or 
races, or to their religion and customs OE. 
Also transf. 

1. The h. priests SWIFT, Soldan Scorr. 2. In al 
places crysten and hethen CAXTON. transf. 
Bishops of Durham and naked h. colliers EMER- 


SON. 
B. sb. (or adj. used subst.) 1. One who 
holds a religious belief which is meither 


HEATHENDOM 


Christian, Jewish, nor Moslem; a pagan 
OE. (The adj. pl, the heathen, is now 
collective; in O.T. = the Gentiles; the 
sb. pl. heathens is mostly individual.) 2. 
transf. One who is no better than a heathen 
1818 

1. I was sorry to find more mercy in an h. than 
in a brother Christian SwIFT. 2. Puir frightened 
heathens that they are SCOTT. 

Heathendom (hi-Séndem). [OE. hpen- 
döm, OHG. heidentuom, ON. heidindémr; 
see prec. -DOM.] 1, = HEATHENISM. 2. 
The domain or realm of the heathen; the 
heathen world 1860. 

Heathenesse (hióénes). arch.  [OE. 
h&ennes, -nys; see HEATHEN and -NESS.] 1. 
Heathenism. 2. = HEATHENDOM 2. ME. 

Heathenish (hi-dénif), a. [OE. h&penisé, 
OHG. heidanisc, ON. heidneskr, In mod. 
use prob. a new formation; see HEATHEN, 
-I8H'] 1. Of or pertaining to the heathen 
(now rare). 12. = HEATHEN a. l. —1718. 3. 
transf. and fig. a. Heathen-like; unworthy 
of a Christian. b. collog, Abominable, 
‘beastly’ 1593. 

1. The h. temples 1774. 2. The h. philosopher 
Plutarch 1652. 3. Most H., and most grosse 
SHAKS. Hence Hea:thenish-Iy adv., -ness. 

Heathenism (hīðčniz’m). 1605. [f. 
HEATHEN + -ISM.] 1. Heathen practice or 
belief; paganism, Also with a and pl. 2. 
transf. Unchristian state of things; un- 
christian degradation or barbarism 1742. 

2. The practical h. of our great cities 1898. 

Hea-thenize, v. 1681. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 
1, trans, To render heathen or heathenish. 
FE To become heathen or heathenish 

Hea:thenly, adv. ME. [f. as prec. + 
-LY'.] After the manner of the heathen; 
barbarously. 

Heathenness, var. HEATHENESSE. 

Heathenry (hi-0énri) 1577. [f. as prec. + 
-RY.] 1, Heathen belief, practice, custom, 
character, or quality; heathenism. 2. 
Heathen people. R. F, BURTON. 

1. In conuerting the Iland from heathenrie to 
christianitie 1577. 

Heather (he'ðə1). ME. [Sc. and north. 
hathir, haddyr, hadder, hedder; the form 
hadder or hather (now north, dial.) prevailed 
in Eng. use from xvi to xvii, where heather 
is first recorded; of unkn. origin, perh. 
repr. earlier *Aéddre; the present literary 
form appears to be due to assim. to Aealh.] 
1. The Scotch name, now in general use, for 
the native species of Erica, called in the north 
of England Line; esp. E. (now Calluna) 
vulgaris, Common H., and E. cinerea, 
Fine-leaved Heath or Lesser Bell-h. Also 
transf. 2. attrib. Of, pertaining to, consisting 
of, or made from heather, as h.-ale, etc.; of 
the colour or appearance of heather, as 
h.-mixture, etc. 1819. 

1. In the Northerne..places of this Island. . 
They dry their malt with ling, or heath, called 
there hadder 1633. Phr. To set the h. on fire: to 
make a disturbance. To take to the h.: to become 
an outlaw. 
d 
ence a a 
Triodia decumbens; 
Asio accipitrinus. 
Heather-bell. 1725. A name of: a. 
Erica tetralix (or its blossom); b. E. cinerea. 
Hea:ther-blea:t(er. Sc. [Perversion, after 
heather, of the OE. name hæfer-blæte goat- 
bleater.] A snipe. 

Heathery (he-Sori), a. 1535. [f. HEATHER 
+ -Y*] Covered with or abounding in 
heather; of the nature of heather. 

Hea:th-hen. 1591. The female of the 
HEATH-C0CK; applied in N. America to 
species of grouse. 

Heath-pea (hi-ppi). Also t-pease. 1633. 
A tuberous-rooted leguminous plant, Lathy- 
rus macrorrhizus (Orobus tuberosus), also 
called Carmele. 

Heathy (hi-pi), a. 1450. [f. HEATH + -Y'.] 
Abounding in or covered with heath; of the 
nature of heath; heathery. 

Heating (hi-tin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. HEAT 
v. + -ING'.] The action of HEAT v.; imparting 
of heat or warmth; becoming hot; techn. 
‘getting the steel hot for rolling’. 


at, a cat living wild among the h.; 
rson; -grass = heath-grass, 
-owl, the Short-eared Owl, 
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Heating, ppl. a. 1591. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*.] That heats or makes hot; making the 
blood too ‘hot’, as A. diet. 

Heating surface, the total surface of a steam 
boiler, exposed. on one side to the fire, on the 
other to water; the fire-surface. Hence Hea-ting- 


ly adv. 
Hea:tless, a. rare. 1596. [f. HEAT sb. + 


-LESS.] Destitute of heat. 

Heat-spot. 1892. a. A freckle. b. Physiol. 
A spot or point of the skin at which heat can 
be produced. 

Heat-wave, 1878. a. A waye of radiant 
heat; one of those vibrations of ether that 
produce heating effects. b. A wave or 
access of excessive heat in the atmosphere, 
esp. when regarded as passing from one 


place to another. 
Heaume (hó*m). Obs. or arch. 1572. [— 
Fr. heaume; see HELM sb.'] A massive 


helmet, reaching down to the shoulders. 

Heauto- (hióto) bef. vowel heaut-, 
comb. f. Gr. éxvzo$ of oneself, used occas. for 
AvTO-: as Heau:tomo'rphism [Gr. jop¢7], 
ascription of one's own characteristics to 
another. 

Heave (hiv) v. Pa. t. and pple. heaved 
(hivd) hove (hó»v). [OE. hebban = OFris. 
heva, OS. hebbian (Du. heffen), OHG. 
heffen (G. heben), ON. hefja, Goth. hafjan :— 
Gmc. *xabjan, rel to L. capere take.) 

I. trans. 1. To lift, raise, bear up. (Often 
with up. In mod. use: To raise with effort 
or force; to hoist 1715. Also absol. 2. 
transf. and fig. To raise OE.; tto exalt; to 
extol-1041. 13. spec. To lift (a child) from 
the font; to stand sponsor to; hence transf. 
to baptize, christen —1571. +4. To lift and 
take away, carry off, remove —1649, tb. 
Thieves’ Cant. To ‘lift’, to rob —1700. c. 
Mining and Geol. To move away or displace 
(a vein or stratum): said of another intersect- 
ing it 1728. 5. To cause to swell up or bulge 
out 1573. 6. To cause to rise in repeated 
efforts 1012. 7. To utter (a groan, sigh, sob; 
rarely, words) with effort; to feteh 1600. 8. 
To throw, cast, fling, toss, hurl (esp. with 
effort). Now only Naut. and collog. 1592. 9. 
Naut. To haul up or raise by means of a 
rope; to haul, pull, draw with a rope or 
cable; to hanl a cable; to weigh (anchor); 
to unfurl (a flag or sail; also, to A. out); to 
cause (a ship) to move in some direction, 
as by hauling at a rope. Also absol. 1626. 

1. How could I once look up, or h. the head MILT. 
To h. a boat into a sloop SMEATON. 2. For the 
prevention of growing schisme the Bishop was 
heav'd above the Presbyter MILT. 6. The water 
was observed..to be heaved up and agitated 
1832. 7. The wretched annimall heau’d forth 
such grones SHAKS. 8. The Pirats had heaued 
me ouer boord GREENE. 9. We heau'd home our 
Anker 1633. Heaving astern, causing a ship to 
go backwards, by heaving on a cable fastened to 
some fixed point behind her. 

II. intr. 1. To rise, mount, come up, spring 
up. Obs. exc. in spec. uses. ME. 2. To swell 
up, bulge out 1629. 3. To rise with alternate 
falling, as waves, etc. Also fig. 1618. 4. To 
draw in the breath with effort; to pant, 
gasp 1678. 5. To make an effort to vomit; 
to retch; also fig. 1601. +6. To make an 
effort to lift or move something; to push 
or press with force; to endeavour, labour, 
strive —1742. 7. To pull or haul (af a rope, 
ete.); to push (af the capstan so as to haul 
in the cable); to move the ship in some 
direction by such means; of the ship, to 
move or turn in some direction 1626. 

1. Phr. H. and set: to rise and fall, as a floating 
object upon the waves. 2. Their Petticoats, 
which began to h. and swell before you left us 
ADDISON. 3. When heaved the long and sullen 
sea 1827. 4. He heaves for Breath DRYDEN. 5. 
(trans.) To heaue the gorge SHAKS. 6. Phr. 
tH. at: to aim at, strive after. TH. at (fig.): to 
meditate or threaten an attack upon; to oppose; 
to aim at with hostile intent. His adversaries 
heaved at him, to cast him out of his Bishoprick 
FULLER. 7. Phr. Heaving ahead, is the act of 
advancing or drawing a ship forward by heaving 
on a cable or rope made fast to some fixed 
point before her SMYTH. 

Phrases. To A. a-peak: to bring (a ship) into the 
position in which the cable hangs perpendicularly 
between the hawse and the anchor; see A-PEAK. 
To h. (the ship) in stays: to bring her head to the 
wind in tacking; also intr. of the ship. To h. 


HEAVEN 


short: to h. in on the cable until the vessel is 
nearly over her anchor. To h. taut: to h. at the 
capstan until the cable is taut. H. down: to 
turn (a ship) over on one side by means of pur- 
chases attached to the masts; to careen. (Also 
intr. of the ship.) H. to: to bring the ship to a 
standstill by setting the sails so as to counteract 
each other; to make her lie to. H. in sight: to 
rise into view, become visible; hence (collog.) 
transf. in general sense. 

Heave (hiv) sb. 1571. [f. prec. vb.] 1. 
An act of heaving, in various senses (see 
quots.. 2. Mining and Geol. A horizontal 
displacement or dislocation of a vein or 
stratum, at a fault 1801. 3. pl. A disease of 
horses, broken wind 1828, 

1. When his heaves renew..his heart panteth 
JEWEL. Divers heaves were made at the Duke of 
Lauderdale Nortx. Heave..3. Effort to vomit 
JOHNSON. The h. of the sea 1834, A h. of sur- 
prise STEVENSON. 

Heave ho, interj. and sb. 
HEAVE (imper), with Ho int.] A cry of 
sailors in heaving the anchor up, etc.; also, 
the burden of a song. Also as vb. (with vbl. 
sb.) 

Heaven (he'v’n), sb. [OE. heofon, carlier 
hefen, heben, corresp. to OS. heban, ON. 
himinn (inflected stem hifn- :- *hibn-), 
Goth. himins; parallel formations with 
“suffix are OFris. himul, OS., OHG. himil 
(Du. hemel, G. himmel); ult. origin unkn.] 
1. The expanse in whieh the sun, moon, and 
Stars are seen, which resembles a vast 
vault or canopy overarching the earth, on 
the 'face' or surface of which the clouds 
seem to float. Since 17th c. chiefly poet. in the 
sing. b. The pl. heavens was formerly used, 
esp. in O.T., in the same sense as the sing.; 
itis now the prose form for the visible sky. 
Hence maps of the heavens, ete. OE. 2. = 
Climate 1581. 3. The ‘realm’ or region of 
space beyond the clouds, of which the 
visible sky is poetically viewed as the 
‘floor’ OE. tAlso transf. b. In pl.: occas. = 
the regions of space in which the heavenly 
bodies move 1678. 4. Each of the ‘spheres’ 
or spherical shells, lying above or outside 
of each other, into which the realms of 
space outside the earth were formerly 
divided. Their number varied from seven 
to eleven. ME. 5, The celestial abode of 
immortal beings; the habitation of God and 
his angels, and of beatified spirits; the state of 
the blessed hereafter. Opp. to hell. OE. 
Alsoin pl. b. By the Jews seven heavens were 
recognized; the highest, the ‘heaven of 
heavens', being the abode of God and the 
most exalted angels. Thence also the seven 
heavens of Mohammed. OE. c. The seat 
of the celestial deities of heathen mythology 
ME. 6. The power or majesty of heaven; 
Providence, God. (With capital H.) OE. 
Also in pl. The gods; God 1579. b. In 
asseverations and exclams. ME. 7. fig. a. A 
place of supreme bliss ME. b. A state of 
bliss ME. 8. transf. (from 1). The covering 
over an Elizabethan stage. [Fr. ciel, G. 
himmel. 1611. 9. a. simple attrib.: ‘of 
heaven’, etc, OE.; h.-bliss ME. —1583. b. ob- 
jective, as A.-kissing SHAKS. C. advb, ‘to or 
towards heaven’, etc. 1591. 

1. All that is vnder the heauen COVERDALE 
Eccles. 3:1 Heaven's high canopy, that ci 
all DRYDEN. Trees, As high As h. TENN 
b. The heauens shal geue their dew COVERDALE 
Zech, 8:12. 2. Flowers of all heavens..Grew 
side by side TENNYSON. 3. Looke how the floore 
of heauen Is thicke inlayed with pattens of 
S b. Far above the starry 
4. Deepening thro' the 
silent spheres H. over H. rose the night TENNY- 
SON. fig. Hen. V, Prol, 2. 5. H. lies about us in 
our infancy WORDSW. pl. Wee haue a great high 
Priest, that is passed into the heauens Heb.4:14. 
b. The heauen and heauen of heauens cannot 
conteine Thee 1 Kings 8:27. 6. The will And 
high permission of ESSI H. Miur. b. By 
heav'n the story's true ADDISON. Gracious H.! 
who are you? 1801. Heavens..what an idea 
1819. 7. I follow thee, and make a heauen of 
hell SHAKS. b. O what a h. is loue! O what a 
hell MIDDLETON & DEKKER. In the seventh h. 
[cf. 4] of delight Rima. 9. a. Ere the Tower 
Obstruct Heav'n Towrs MILT. b. This h.-aspiring 
tower HAWTHORNE. 

Hea-ven, v. 1627. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
make heavenly in character; also, to bless 
with heaven, beatify. 


ME. [app. 


HEAVEN-BORN 


Hea:ven-born, a. 1595. 1. Of celestial 
pirth. 2. Specially prepared or designed 
by Heaven for the work. Now often sar- 
castic. 1789. 

1. The Heaven-born child MILT, 2. A heaven- 
born teacher SCOTT; heaven-born amateur 


1858. 

Heaven-gate. ME. The gate or portal of 
heaven. 

Heaven-high, a. and adv. OE. As high 
as heaven. . 
+Hea-venish, a, ME. |f. HEAVEN sb. + 
asa] Of or pertaining to heaven —1577. 
Hence tHea-venishly adv. CHAUCER. 


Heav-enize, v. |f. as prec. + AzE.] 
To render heavenly. BP. HALL. 
Hea-venlike. 1548. [f. as prec. + LIKE.) 


1. adj. Heavenly. 2. adv. After the manner 
ofheaven. SWINBURNE. 
Heavenly (he-v'nli), a. (sb.) [OE. heofon- 
lié, f. as prec. + -Ly'.] 1. Of, in, or be- 
longing to heaven; celestial. 2. Of or 
belonging to the natural heaven or Sky; 
as h. bodies, i.c. the stars, planets, comets, 
ete. Formerly also, Coming from the clouds 
or atmosphere; as h. dew. ME. 3. Having 


rélation to heaven and divine things; 
divine ME. 4. Of more than earthly excell- 
ence; ‘divine’ 1425. 5. absol. in pl. The 


heavenlie. Gr. (4) ‘rots énoupavias (Eph. 
1:8, 8:10), variously translated ‘(in) heavenly 
places’ or ‘things’ 1844. 

1. A showr of heauenly bread BIBLE Transl. Pref. 
3. A breaking. .Of heauenly oaths SHAKS. 4. 
The h. Rosaline SHAKS. A H. Voice STEELE, 
day 1779. Hence Hea:venliness, h. state or 
quality. 

Hea:venly, adv. [OE. heofonlice, f. as 
prec. + -Ly.] 1, From or by heaven; ina 
heavenly manner or degree. 2. To the 
extent of heaven, as in A. wide 1074. 

1. Oh she was heauenly true Oth. v. ii. 135. Our 
h.-guided soul MILT. 

Hea-venly-mi:nded, a. 1050. Having 
the thoughts and affections set on things 
above; holy, devout. Hence Hea:venly- 
mindedness. 

Hea-ven-sent, a. 1649. Sent from heaven. 
Heavenward (he-v’nw0ad). ME. [f. HEA- 
VEN sb, + -WARD.] 

A. adv. Towards, or in the direction of, 
heaven. Orig. to heaven-ward. 

B. adj. Directed towards heaven 1795. 

So Hea-venwards adv. 

Hea:ve-oiffering. 1530. [tr. Heb. f*rü- 
mah (Tindale, Exod. 25:3).] In the Levitical 
law: An offering which was heaved or 
elevated by the priest when offered; also 
used of other offerings. 

Heaver (hivoi. 1586. [f. HEAVE v. + 
ded 1. A person who heaves; Spec. à 
euor employed in landing goods. 

. Something that heaves; spec. (Naut.) 
a bar used as a lever or purchase 1598. 
Leaves, a disease of horses; see HEAVE 
Pear shoulder. 1530. In the Levitical 
aw: The shoulder of an animal heaved or 
iaia in sacrifice. Also transf. and fig. 

ea:vier-than-ai'r, designating a flying 
machine whose weight is greater than the 
weight of the air which it displaces 1888. 

Heavily (nevvili), adv., (QE. hefiglice, t. 

efiġ HEAVY a. + -LY*.] 1, In a heavy 
Ped with or as with weight (lil. and 
b. ponderously; burdensomely ME. 2. 
Stan heavy movement; laboriously, slug- 
pi y OE. 3. With sorrow, grief, or dis- 
Re: Obs. or arch. OE. 4. Forcibly, 
Ho ently; intensely; severely OE. 5. To a 

Tey 0) heavy amount 1819. 

STE E Gentleman leaning upon me, and very h. 
2. And Time hangs h. on her hands 1886. 
draue broke off their charet wheeles, that they 
took tht em heauily Exod. 14:25. 3. Berkley.. 
NE ee very h. CLARENDON, 4. Thou 
1864. eauily punished SHAKS. 5. H. wooded 


eMe (he-vinés). —[OE.  hefignes; 
[oer -NESS.] The state or quality of 
of hn eavy; ponderousness; gravity ; weight 
Tung pact ME.; burdensomeness OE.; 

T —1590; torpor; dullness; want of 


animation OE.; t 
terief ME. E.; dejectedness of mind; 
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Heaving (hi-vin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. HEAVE 
v. + -ING'.] The action of HEAVE v. in 
various senses. 

Comb.: h.-line (Naut.), a line, usually from 5 
to 10 fathoms long, used for casting from a vessel 
to enable a hawser to be hauled ashore Or to 
another vessel; -net, a net that is heaved or 


hauled up. 

Hea-visome, a. Obs. or dial. ME. it. 
Heavy a. + -S0ME'] Of heavy mood, 
doleful; dull. 

Heavy (he-vi), a.' (sb.) [OE. hefig = os. 
hebig (Du. hevig), OHG. hebig, ON. hofugr, 
hofigr :- Gme. *xabuja-, *yabiza, f. *xabiz 
(OE. hefe) weight, f. *xabjan HEAVE.] 

I. 1. Of great weight; ponderous. b. 
Hence, in large quantity or amount, ab- 
undant 1728. «c. techn. Possessing (non- 
negligible) weight 1871. 2. Of great weight 
in proportion to bulk OE. 3. Great with 
young. Also fig. 1622. 4. Laden with (some- 
thing) 1622. 5. Applied to classes of goods, 
animals, etc. of more than a defined or 
usual weight 1617. Hence b. transf. Con- 
nected or concerned with the manufacture, 
carriage, etc. of such articles 1888. 6. 
Mil. Carrying heavy arms or equipments: 
said chiefly of soldiers 1836. 

1. [A coate] too heavie and hote for sommer 
1592. Phr. To lie, sit h. upon, or at (chiefly fig.). 
b. H. harvests POPE. 2. Platinum, the heaviest 
metal LOCKYER. The pasty is h. 1887. 4, His 
men h. and laden with booty Bacon. 5. H. 
artillery 1727. Phr. H. ‘metal: guns or shot of 
large size; hence fig. ability; power; also, a 
person or persons of great ability or power. b. 
‘A curate in the H. Woollen District of Yorkshire 
1888. 6. Phr. H. order or h. marching. order, 
that of a soldier equipped and carrying, besides 
his arms and ammunition, complete kit and 
great-coat. 

IL 1. Having great momentum: that falls 


or strikes with force ME. 2. Of ground, a 
road, eto.: That clings or hangs heavily to 


the spade, feet, wheels, etc. Also transf. 
1577. 3. That weighs upon the stomach; 
difficult of digestion 1574. 


1. A h. sea GOSSE. 2. The h. state of the roads 
1837. transf. H. walking THOREAU. 3. Bacon 
is a coarse and h, food 1842. 

EI. 1. Of great import; weighty; grave. 
Now rare or Obs. OE. 2. Grave, severe, 
profound, intense OE. 

1. Trust him not in matter of heauie conse- 
quence SHAKS. 2. H. complaints 1801, frost 
DICKENS. 

IV. 1. Of the sky, clouds, etc.: Dark with 
clouds; lowering, gloomy 1583. 2. Thick, 
coarse; also, massive; wanting in lightness 
or delicacy 1818. 3. Having a sound like 
that made by a heavy object; loud and deep 
1810. 

2. H. features SCOTT, renaissance porch 1886, 
hand-writing 1898. 3. A deep and h. bell 
SHELLEY. 

V. 1. Ponderous and slow mentally ME. 
2. Acting or moving slowly, clumsily, or 
With difficulty; sluggish; unwieldy ME. 3. 
Of things; Wanting in vivacity; tedious, 
uninteresting 1601. 4. Theatr. Serious; 
relating to the representation of sombre 
or tragic parts 1826. 

1. The heaviest man in the country PEPYS. 2. 
His heels too h., and his head too light DRYDEN. 
Sleepless nights and h. days BYRON. If Time be 
h. on your hands TENNYSON. 3. So h. a book 
SWIFT. 4. As the h. villain at ihe Surrey Theatre 
would say HELPS. 

VI. fl. Of persons: Oppressive; annoying; 
violent -17083. 2. Hard to bear; 


angry; 
grievous, sore; distressful OE. 3. Hard to 
perform; laborious, toilsome ME. 4. 


Causing or occasioning sorrow ME. 5. 
Oppressive to the bodily sense ME. 

1. 1H. friend: a troublesome or evil friend; an 
So A. father. 2. Ile. endure Your heauiest 
A h. calamity 1844. 4. A 
heavie Christmasse GRAFTON. H. news CARLYLE. 
1H. hill: the ascent to Tyburn; the way to the 


VIL 1. Weighed down with sorrow or 
grief; sorrowful ME. 2. Weighed down by 
sleep, weariness, etc.; hence esp. weary 
from sleep, drowsy ME. 

2. With eyelids h. and red Hoop. 

VIII. That does what is expressed heavily, 
asina h. drinker 1816. 

Comb.: b. drift-ice, h. ice, that which has a 
great depth in proportion, and not in a state of. 


HEBEN 


decay; -earth = BARYTA; h. pine, the Pinus 
rosa; h. swell (collog.), a man of showy and 
ipee appearance (with pun on sense 

B. sb. [the adj. used absol.] 1. pl. Heavies: 
heavy cavalry; the Dragoon Guards. 
Rarely in sing. 1841. Also, heavy artillery. 
2. A stage wagon for the conveyance of 
goods. DE QUINCEY. 3. = HEAVY WET. 

Heavy (hi-vi), a.* 1864. [f. HEAVE sb. 3 
+ -Y).] Suffering from the heaves. 

Heavy (hevi) adv. [OE. hefige = OHG. 
hefigo, hevigo; f. hefig HEAVY aż) = HEAVI- 
LY. Now chiefly hyphened to pples. which it 
qualifies. 

fHeavy, v. [OE. hefigian = OHG. hevigon; 
f. hefig Heavy a.!] To make or become 
heavy, in various senses —1581. 


Heavy-armed (he-viiàimd), a. 1836. 
Bearing heavy armour or arms. 
Hea-vy-ha-nded, a. 1633. 1. a. Having 


the hands heavy from weariness. b. Clumsy 
1647. 2. Full-handed 1864. 3. Overbearing 
1 
1. Having a 


883. 
Hea-vy-headed, a. 1552. 
Dull, stupid 


heavy or large head 1084. 2. 
1590. 3. Drowsy 1552. 

3. This heavy-headed revel. .Makes us traduced 
SHAKS. 

Hea'vy-hea-rted, a. ME. 1. Having & 
heavy heart; sad. 2, Caused by a heavy 
heart; doleful 1562. 

Hea:vy-la:den, 4. 1440, 1, Loaded 
heavily. Also fig. 2. Oppressed; weighed 
down with trouble, etc. 1611. 

2. Come vnto mee all ye that labour, and are 
heauie laden Matt, 11:28. Also h.-loaden Isa. 


46:1. 

Heavy spar. 1789. [tr. G. schwerspat 
(Werner, 1774); see SPAR sb.'] The native 
sulphate of barium, barytes; also improp. 
applied to barium carbonate, etc. 

Heavy-weight. 187. A person or 
animal of more than the average weight; 
spec. a jockey, etc., of more than the average 
weight; a boxer over 12 st. 7; transf. 9 
horse that carries more than the average 
weight. Also fig. 


Heavy wet. slang. 1821. [Wer sb.) 
Maltliquor. 
Hebdomad, -ade (he:bdómied, -eid). 


1545. [- late L. hebdomas, -ad- — Gr. 4gbouds, 
-aó-, the number seven, period of seven 
days, f. émrá seven; see -AD.] 11. The number 
seven; a group of seven —1837. 2. The 
space of seven days, à week 1600, 3. In 
some Gnostic systems, a group of seven 
superhuman beings; also a title of the 
Demiurge 1837. 

Hebdomadal (hebdo-mádàl), a. (sb.) 1618. 
hebdomadalis, t. hebdomas, -ad-; 
see prec., -AL'.] Tl. Consisting of or lasting 
seven days —1651; changing every week 
1796. 2. Meeting, taking place, or appearing 


resentative boar 
ich meets weekly. 


(Se. 
iadarius, 
f. as prec. ; see -ARY!.] 

A. sb. R.C.Ch. A member of à chapter or 
convent, who takes his (or her) weekly 
turn in the performance of the sacred offices 
of the Church. var. He-bdomary, -arian. 

B. adj. Weekly; doing duty for a week 
1625. var. {Hebdoma‘tical a. rare. 

Hebe (hi-bi). 1600. [- Gr. 48 youthful 
prime; the daughter of Zeus and Hera.] 1. 
The goddess of youth and spring, the cup- 
bearer of Olympus; hence fig, a. A waitress; 
b. A woman in her early youth. 2. Astron. 
The sixth of the asteroids 1858. 3. attrib., 
as Hebe bloom, etc. 1838. 

Hebe- (hibi-), comb. f. Gr. dipy youth, also 
puberty, down of puberty, taken in senses 
a. Pubescence (in botanical terms), as in 
Hebea:nthous [Gr. &véos] a. having the 
corolla of the flower pubescent; etc. b. 
Puberty, as in Hebephremia (Gr. [2H 
a form of insanity incident to puberty. 

Heben, Hebeny, -yf, obs f. EBON, 
EBONY. 


HEBENON 


fHe:benon, Hebon, Hebona. 1592. In 
Shakespeare and Marlowe: Some substance 
having a poisonous juice. Variously identi- 
fied with ebon, henbane, and Ger. eibe, 
eibenbaum the yew. 

Hebetate (he:bite't), v. 1574. [- hebetat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. hebelare, f. hebes, hebet- 
blunt; see -ATE*.] To make, or become, 
dull or inert. So He-betant a. making dull. 
Lame. Hence Hebeta-tion. 

He'betate, a. 1858. [- L. hebetatus, pa. 
pple. of hebetare; see prec., -ATE*] Bot. 
Having a dull or blunt and soft point. 

Hebete (he:bit) a. rare. 1743. [- L. 
hebes, hebel- blunt, dull] Dull, stupid, 
obtuse. 

Hebetude (he-bttiud). 1621. [- late L. 
hebetudo, f. as prec.; see -TUDE.] The con- 
dition or state of being blunt or dull, 

Hebrzan (hibrián). 1509. [f. L. Hebreus; 
see HEBREW and -AN.] fl, A Jew. BARCLAY. 
12. A Hebrew scholar —1801. 3. One of a 
school in Holland, whose system rested 
upon the interpretation of certain hidden 
truths in the Hebrew language. SOHAFF. 

Hebraic (hibré^ik) a. ME. [- Chr.L. 
Hebraicus — late Gr. 'EBpaixós, f. “EBpa- based 
on the Aram. form; see -I0.] Pertaining or 
relating to the Hebrews or to their language; 
Hebrew. So Hebra'cal a. rare. Hence 
Hebraically adv. in Hebrew fashion; 
after the manner of the Hebrews or the 
Hebrew language (e.g. as written from right 
to left or ‘ backwards’). 


Hebraism (hi-breiz'm). 1570. [- Fr. 
hébraisme or mod. L. Hebraismus = late 
Gr. 'Efpaiguós, see HEBREW, -I8M.] 1. A 


Hebrew idiom or expression. 2. A quality 
or attribute of the Hebrew people; Hebrew 
character or nature; Judaism 1847. b. 
Applied by M. Arnold to the moral, a8 opp. 
to the intellectual, theory of life; cf, Hellen- 
ism 1869. 

2. b. Self-conquest, self-devotion. . obedience, 
is the fundamental idea of..the discipline to 
which we have attached the general name of H. 
M. ARNOLD. 

Hebraist (hrbreist) 1753.  [f. stem 
Hebra- in HEBRAIC; see -I8T.] 1. A Hebrew 
scholar. 2, One who has the qualities of the 
Hebrew people 1879. 3. A Jew of Palestine, 
who used the Hebrew Scriptures, as opp. to 
a Hellenistic Jew 1892. Hence Hebraistic, 
-al a. of or pertaining to Hebraists; marked 
by Hebraism; Hebraic. Hebrai:stically 
adv. var. tHebrai:cian (in sense 1). 

Hebraize (hi-brejoiz), v. 1645. [- late Gr. 
"EBpattew speak Hebrew, imitate Jews, f. 
"EBpa-; See HEBREW, -IZE.] 1. intr. To use a 
Hebrew idiom or manner of speech. b. 
To follow Hebraism as an ideal. M. ARNOLD. 
2. trans. To make Hebrew 1816. 

Hebrew (hi-bru). (ME. ebreu — OFr, 
ebreu, ebrieu (mod. hébreu) — med.L. Ebreus, 
for L. Hebraeus — late Gr. 'Efpatos — Aram, 
‘ibray, tor Heb. ‘ibri lit. ‘one from the 
other side’ (sc. of the river), f. ‘éber the 
region on the other or opposite side, f. 
*übar cross or pass over.) 

A. sb. 1. A person belonging to the Semitic 
tribe or nation descended from Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; an Israelite, a Jew. (In 
mod. use the term avoids the associations 
often attaching to Jew.) 2. The Semitic 
language spoken by the Hebrews, and in 
which most of the books of the O.T. were 
written ME. b. collog. Unintelligible speech; 
cf. Greek 1705. 

1. Thou knows't I am an Ebrew MILT. 

B. adj. Belonging to the Hebrews; Israeli- 
tish, Jewish. 

Of H. extraction 1851. A Hebrew scholar, one 
learned in H. (In the N.T. = Aramaic or Syriac.) 

Hence He:brew- wise adv. in H. fashion; in the 
manner of H. writing, from right to left, back- 
wards. He-brewess, a Jewess, He-brewism = 
HEBRAISM. 

Hebrician (hibrifün) Now rare or Obs. 
1542. [var. of earlier tHebraician (f. HEBRAIC 

+ CAN) ef. falgebrician.] t1. A Hebrew 
—1570. 2. A Hebrew scholar 1565. 

Hebridean (hebridrán, -i-diàn), a. and sb. 
Also -ian. 1600. [f. Hebrides + -AN, 
-EAN, -IAN.] Belonging to, a native of, the 
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Hebrides, islands off the west coast of 
Scotland. 

An oar-song used by the Hebrideans JOHNSON. 
|iIHecate (he-káti). ME. [- Gr. 'Exér», fem. 
of éxaros far-darting, an epithet of Apollo. 
(Always disyllabic, like Fr. Hécate, in Shaks., 
exc. once.)] 1. Gr. myth. A goddess, said to 
be of Thracian origin, daughter of Perses 
and Asteria; in later times identified esp. 
with Artemis, and thus (b.) with the moon; 
also with Persephone, and hence (c.) re- 
garded as presiding over witchcraft, etc. d. 
transf. Hag, witch 1591. 2. Asir. Name of 
the 100th asteroid, discovered in 1868. 

1. c. Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, Wherein thou 
ridest with Hecat’, and befriend Us thy vowed 
priests Mit. d. 1 Hen. VI, m. ii. 64. Hence 


Hecatz-an a. 

Hecatomb (he-kátom, -tüm), sb. 1592. 
i- L. hecatombe — Gr. éxardufn, f. éxaróv 
hundred + fods ox.] 1. A great public 
sacrifice (prop. of a hundred oxen); a large 
number of animals offered or set apart for 
sacrifice. 2. transf. and fig. A sacrifice of 
many victims; loosely, a large number or 
quantity 1598. 

2. Whole Hecatombes of Tribute Rhimes G. 
DANIEL. A h. of reputations 1713. Hence 
Hecatomb v. to furnish with a h. 

Hecatomped (hekite-mpéd), a. 1703. [— 
Gr. éxaróumebos, f. éxaróv + með- ablaut- 
grade of zoüs, noô- foot.) Measuring a hund- 
red feet in length and breadth; a hundred 
feet square. So Hecato-mpedon, a temple 
of these dimensions, as the Parthenon at 
Athens. 

Hecatontarchy (heküto:ntaaki). 1660. [— 
late Gr. éxarovrapxía post or command of a 
centurion, f. ékarovr(a)-, comb. f. éxaróv 
hundred; see -AmOHY.] Government by a 
hundred rulers. 

tHe-catontome. (irreg. f. Gr. éxaróv 
hundred + zónos tome.] A collection of 100 
volumes, Mir. 

tHe-cco = HICKWALL. Drayton. 

Heck (hek). Chiefly Sc. and n. dial, [north. 
form of hatch (implied in AL. Aeckum 
(Yorks.) 1270); see HATCH sb.' and cf. Hack 
sb.*] 1, = HATCH sb.' 1. n. dial. 2. A grating 
or frame of parallel bars in à river to ob- 
struct the passage of fish, or solid bodies, 
without obstructing the flow of the water 
ME. 3. A rack made with parallel spars to 
hold fodder. Sc. and n. dial. ME. 4. A 
loose board placed at the back part of a 
cart (local) 1825. 5. A ‘shuttle’ or sluice in a 
drain (local) 1877. 6. A contrivance in a 
spinning-wheel or warping-mill, by which 
the yarn or thread is guided to the reel or 
reels 1824, 

Comb.: h.-door (see sense 1); -board (see 
sense 4); -box, a box used to divide the warp 


threads into two alternate sets, one for each 
heddle or heald. 


Heckle (he-k'), sb. c1425. [north. and 
E. Anglian form of HACKLE sb.*] = HACKLE 
8b.* 1, 3, 4. 

Heckle (he:k’l), v. 1325. [f. HECKLE sb.; 
cf. HACKLE v.', HATOHEL v.) 1. trans. = 
HACKLE v,* 2. To catechize severely, with a 
view to the discovery of weak points; spec. 
of the publie questioning of parliamentary 
candidates 1808. Hence He-ckler. 

|Hectare (he-kté1, or as Fr. (h)ektà-). 
1810. [Fr., irreg. f. Gr. éxaróv (see HECTO-) + 
ARE sb.'] In the Metric system, a superficial 
measure containing 100 ares, or 2-471 acres. 

Hectic (he-ktik). [ME. etik — OFr. etique — 
late L. hecticus — Gr. éxruós habitual, hectic, 
consumptive, f. és habit, state of body or 
mind; superseded xvi by the mod. form, 
= Fr. hectique or late L.] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging to or symptomatic of 
the bodily condition or habit: applied to 
that kind of fever which accompanies 
consumption or other wasting diseases, and 
is attended with flushed cheeks and a hot 
dry skin. b. Belonging to or symptomatic 
of this fever 1642. c. Affected with hectic 
fever 1664. 2. fig. 1603. 13. Habitual, 
constitutional —1654. 4. Stirring, exciting, 
disturbing (collog.) 1904. 

1. H. fever is more or less remittent 1807. b. A 
h. cough 1831. c. Young people with h. cheeks 


1800. 2. Leaves. pale, and h. red SHELLEY. 
Thrill with. .h. feeling 1886. i ius 


HEDERATED 


B. sb. [the adj. used ellipt.] 1. A hectic 
fever. Also fig. ME. 2. A consumptive 
person 1653. 3. A hectic flush. Also éransf. 
and jig. 1768. : 

1. fig. Wishing, that constant h. of a fool YOUNG. 
3. Óne man's cheek kindled with the h. of sudden 
joy DE QUINCEY. K 

So He'ctical a. = A. Hence He'ctically adv. 

Hecto-, hect-, Fr., contr. of Gr. éxaróv 
hundred, used esp. in terms of the metric 
system, as hectare, hectolitre, hectometre. 

Hectocotyl -e (bektokg-til). 1854. [- 
mod.L. Hectocotylus (also used), f. HECTO- + 
Gr. xorvAn cup, hollow thing (cf. COTYLE).] 
Zool. A modified arm in male dibranchiate 
Cephalopods, which serves as a generative 
organ, and in some species is detached and 
remains in the pallial cavity of the female; in 
this position mistaken by Cuvier for a 
parasite, which he named  Heclocotylus 
oclopodis. Hence Hectoco-tylize v. trans., 
(a) to convert into a h.; (b) to impregnate 
with ah. Hectoco-tylism, the formation of 
ah. 

Hectoramme, -gram (he-ktogreem). 
1810. {~ Fr. Aeclogramme; see HECIO-, 
GRAMME, GRAM?.] In the metric system, a 
weight containing 100 grammes, or 3:52 oz. 
avoirdupois. 

Hectograph (he:ktograf) sb. 1880. It. 
HEOTO- + -GRAPH.] An apparatus for 
multiplying copies of writing; = CHROM 
GRAPH. Also, the process of taking copies 
by means of this. Also as vb. 

Hectolitre, -liter (he-ktolitoa). 1810. 
[- Fr. hectolitre; see Hxoro-, LITRE.) In 
the metric system, a measure of capacity 
containing 100 litres, or 3:531 cubic feet, or 
about 22 bushels. 

Hectometre, -meter (he‘ktomitoa). 1810. 
[- Fr. hectométre; see HEOTO-, METRE.] 
In the metric system, a measure of length 
containing 100 metres, or 328-089 feet. 

Hector (hektói, sb. ME. [L. Hector, 
Gr. “Exrwp son of Priam and Hecuba, husband 
of Andromache, ‘the prop or stay of Troy’; 
in origin, as adj. &rop = holding fast, f. 
&ew hold.) 1. Name of a Trojan hero 
celebrated in the Iliad; hence transf. A 
warrior like Hector. 2. A swaggering fellow; 
à swash-buckler; a blusterer, bully 1655. 
3. A species of butterfly, Papilio hector 
1863. 

2. Muns and Tityre Tus had given place to the 
Hectors MACAULAY. Hence He'ctorism, the 
quality or practice of a h. or bully. He'ctorly a. 
blustering, insolent. 
Hector (hektóa), v. 1660. [f. prec. Bb. 
(sense 2).] 1. inir. To play the hector or 
bully; to brag, bluster, domineer. 2. trans. 
To intimidate by bluster or threats; to 
domineer over; to bully 1664. 

1. She does now and then h. a little FOOTE. 
Hence He:ctorer. z 
Hectostere (hektostPa, Fr. ¢ktost¢r), 
1804. [- Fr. hectostére; see TIECTO-, STERE.] 
In the metric system, a measure of capacity 
containing 100 steres. J 
Heddle (he-d’l), sb. 1518. [app.:- OE. 
*hefedl, earlier f. hefeld; see HEALD.] In pl., 
The small cords (or wires) through which the 
warp is passed in a loom after going through 
the reed, and by means of which the warp 
threads are separated into two sets so as to 
allow the passage of the shuttle bearing the 
weft. 

Comb.: hh.-eye, the eye or loop formed in each h. 
to receive a warp thread, Hence Heddle v. to 
draw (warp-threads) through the eyes of ab. 

+Hede. Also hed. [ME. hede, repr. OE, 

*h&du (accus. h&de) fem., beside had 
masc. ; see -HEAD, -H00D.] 1. Rank, order, con- 
dition, quality. ME. only. 2, = mod. Eng. 
head; see -HEAD —1585. 

Heder (hidoi. dial. 1532. |f. HE + 
(perh.) DEER; cf. dial. sheder female sheep.] 
A male sheep; spec. one from eight or nine 
months old till its first shearing. 

Hederaceous (hedéréi-fos), a. 1727. |f. D. 
hederaceus (f, hedera ivy) + -0U8; see 
-ACEOUS.] Pertaining or allied to ivy. 
Hederal (he:dérül) a. 1656. [f. L. hedera. 
ivy + -AL'.] Of or pertaining to ivy. 
Hederated (he:déreitéd), a. [f. 
hederatus (f. L. hedera ivy) + 


late L. 
-ED'; see 


HEDERIC 


Adorned or crowned with ivy. 


-ATE*.] 

'ULLER. 

Hederic (hiderik), a. 1805. If. L. hedera 
ivy + dc] Chem. Of or pertaining to ivy: 
as in hederic acid. 

Hedge (heds), sb. [OE. hegg, *hecó = 
BFris. hegge, MDu. hegghe (Du. heg), OHG. 
hegga, hecka (G. hecke) :- Gme. *xa3ja, 
rel. to HAG sb.*, HAW sb.', HAY sb.*] 1. A row 
of bushes or low trees (e.g. hawthorn, or 
privet) planted closely to form a boundary 
between pieces of land or at the sides of à 
road. b. Locally or spec. applied to other 
fences 1850. 2. A fishing weir of faggots or of 
wattle-work 1653. 3. transf. Any line of 
objects forming à barrier, boundary, or 
partition 1522. 4. transf. and fig. A barrier, 
limit, defence; à means of protection ME. 
5. spec. (Beiling.) The act of hedging; à 
means of hedging; see HEDGE v. 6. 1736. 6. 
attrib. a. ' Ot or for a hedge', as h.-shears, etc. 
ME. b. Born, brought up, sheltering, plying 
their trade, etc. under hedges, or by the 
roadside (hence as an attribute expressing 
contempt), as h.-bantling, -lawyer, ~parson, 
-wench, etc. 1530. c. Done, performed, etc. 
under a hedge, or clandestinely, as h.- 
marriage, -pre etc. 1667. d. Of mean, 
common, third-rate quality, as h.-alehouse, 
-inn, -wine, ete, 1594. Hence e. Mean, 
third-rate, paltry, despicable, rascally 1596. 

1. Quickset h., dead h.: see the ad H. and ditch 
is the most common mode of fencing property 
ForsytH. 3. Hedges of police from our little 
street to [etc.] HT. MARTINEAU. 

Phrases, etc. To be on the right (better, safer) or 
wrong side of the h.: to be in a right or wrong 

osition. To take a sheet off a h.: to steal openly. 
to sit on the fence. 
orn ppl. a., born under a h., of. 
low or mean birth; -chafer, the cockchafer; 

-chanter, -chat, the hedge-sparrow ; -freen, 
the green headland in a ploughed fiel hook, 
a bill-hook for trimming hedges; -rustic, the 
moth Lyperina cespitis; -warbler, the hedge- 
sparrow. 

b. In names of plants and fruits growing on 
hedges, as h.-bedstraw, the white-flowered 
species, Galium mollugo; ~bell(s, -bindweed, 
the Greater Bindweed, Convolvulus (or Caly- 
stegia) sepium; also erron. C. arvensis; -@arlic, 
Sisymbrium alliaria (Alliaria officinalis), also 
called garlic mustard, a cruciferous weed with an 
odour like garlic; -mushroom, Agaricus 
arvensis; -mustard, the cruciferous plant, 
Sisymbrium officinale; also applied to plants of 
the genus Erysimum; -nettle, any labiate 
plant of the genus Stachys, esp S. sylvatica, also 
called hedge woundwort; M arsley; common name 
of the genus Torilis, esp. T. anthriscus; also 
applied to species of Caucalis; -taper — HAG- 
TAPER; h. violet, Viola sylvatica; h. woundwort, 
Stachys sylvatica, 

Hedge, v. ME. [f. HEDGE sb.] 1. trans. 
To surround with a hedge or fence as à 
boundary, or for purposes of defence. 2. 
intr. or absol. To construct hedges or fences 
ME. 3. trans. To arrange so as to form a 
barrier 1812. 4. To surround as with a hedge 
or fence, Also with in, about, around. 1500. 
b. To hem in; to restrict 1549. 5. To obstruct 
as with a hedge 1535. 6. trans. To secure 
oneself against loss on (a bet, ete.) by betting, 
ete. on the other side. Also fig. 1672. Also 
absol. or intr. 1676. b. To insure against 
risk of loss by entering into contracts which 
balance one another 1909. 7. intr. To go aside 
from the straight way; to shift, shuffle, 
dodge; to leave open a way of retreat or 
"ee 

s untide a vyngerd, and heggide it aboute 
your. 4. England nedg'd in With the maine 

SHAKS. There's such Diujnity doth h. a King 
GERE . tH. in, to secure (a debt), app. by 
EROS T it in a larger one which is better 
RM, " Dinehuda within the limits of something 
1813. int PA hedging my bets as I laid them 
onid: r, No man should venture to bet, who 

not h. well 1819. 7. Prophesy as much as 
pi like, but always h. O. W. HOLMES. 
Ne C dde bird. 1. Any bird that lives in or 
edges 4. 2. à t; 
à footpad 1014. transf. A vagrani 


2. s 
Du you rogue, you hedge-bird, you pimp 


Hedgebote (he-d3\bo"t). 1565. [See Boor 

8b.* 2.) Law, = HAYBOTE. 

o [He dée-creeper. 1548. *One that skulks 

jeepers under hedges for bad purposes’ 
): a hedge-bird; a sneaking rogue 
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-1708. So {He-dge-creeping a. clandestine, 


base. 

Hedgehog (he-d3;hog). 1450. [f. HEDGE 
sb. + Hoc; named from its frequenting 
hedges and from its pig-like snout.) 1. 
‘An insectivorous quadruped of the genus 
Erinaceus, armed with innumerable spines, 
and able to roll itself up into a ball with 
these bristling in every direction; an 
urchin. Also fig. 2. Applied to other animals 
armed with spines; as, the Porcupine Ant- 
eater of Australia; the Tenrec of Madagascar; 
ete. 1598. 3. A name for prickly seed-vessels 
or burs borne by plants, and for the plants 
which bear them, e.g. Ranunculus arvensis, 
Medicago echinus, etc. 1711. 14. Applied 
to a person who is regardless of others’ 
feelings; often as a term of obloquy —1660. 
5. attrib. (or adj.): Of, belonging to, or 
resembling a hedgehog 1610. 

1. The h. underneath the plantain bores TENNY- 
son. 4. Rich. IIT, I. ii. 102. 

Comb.: h. cactus, a plant of the genus Echino- 
cactus, globular and spiny; h. caterpillar (U.S.), 
the larva of an insect, Arctia isabella, which is 
thickly covered with stiff black hairs on each 
end and with reddish hairs on the middle of the 
body: h. fruit, the prickly fruit of an Australian 
tree, Echinocarpus australis; h. grass fa) a 
kind of sedge (Carez flava) having prickly fruit; 
(b) name of various grasses of which the spikelets 
form burs, esp. Cenchrus tribuloides of N. America; 
h. mushroom, an edible fungus of the genus 
Hydnum, having prickly hymenium; h. parsley, 
a name for bur-parsley, Caucalis daucoides; 
h. rat, rodent of the sub-family Echinomyinas, 
the coat of which is usually harsh, or bristly, or 
even mixed with spines; h. thistle = h. cactus. 

Hence He-dgehoggy a. ifficult to get on with. 

Hedge-hyssop. 1578. Gratiola. officinalis, 
a scrophulariaceous plant of Central Europe, 
formerly noted for its medicinal properties. 
Applied also to similar British plants, e.g. 
Scutellaria, Lythrum hyssopifolium. 

He-dgeless, a. 1802. [f. HEDGE sb. + -LESS.] 
Destitute of hedges. 

Hedge-pig. = HEDGEHOG. Macb. Y. i. 2. 

He-dge-priest. 1550. [See HEDGE sb. 
6 b.] An illiterate priest of inferior status. 

Hedger (he-d3ea). 1515. [f. HEDGE sb. or 
v. + -ERM] 1, One who makes, repairs, Or 
trims hedges. 2. One who hedges in betting, 
etc. 1803. 

Hedgerow (he'dgró). [OE. heggeréwe.) 
A row of bushes forming a hedge, with the 
trees, etc. growing in it; a line of hedge. 
Also attrib. 

attrib. By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green 


MILT. 

He-dge-school. 1807. A school held by 
a hedge-side or in the open air, as formerly 
in Ireland; hence, à poor, low-class school. 
Hence Hedge-schoo-Imaster. 

He-dge-sparrow. 1530. A common Euro- 
pean bird, ‘Accentor modularis, belonging 
to the Sylviidz or Warblers. 

Hedging (he-dsin), vbl. sb. ME. [-ING*.] 
1. The action of HEDGE v. Also concr. 
"Matter forming or made into a hedge. 2. 
attrib., as h.-bill, a bill with a long handle for 
cutting and trimming hedges 1497. 

Hedonic (hidg-nik). 1656. [= Gr. ABovxds, 
f. ibor pleasure; see -I0.] 

‘A. adj. Of or relating to pleasure. 

Mill’s H. philosophy 1880. 

B. sb. 11. One who maintains that pleasure 
is the proper end of action; applied to the 
Cyrenaies 1078. 2. pl. Hedonics: The doc- 
trine of pleasure; the part of ethics which 
treats of pleasure 1865. 

Epis en or the science of human pleasure 
1866. 

Hedonism (hi-déniz’m). 1856. [f. Gr. 
jor pleasure + sM.) The doctrine or 
theory of ethics in which pleasure is regarded 
as the chief good, or the proper end of 
action. 

Hedonist (hi-dónist). 1856. [f. as prec. + 
ast.] One who maintains the doctrine of 
hedonism. 

(Note) Professor Wilson coined the English 
word Hedonist DE QUINCEY. Hence Hedoni-stic 
a. pertaining to hedonists, or of the nature of 
hedonism. Hedoni stically adv. 

Heed (hid) v. [OE. hédan = OS. hódian 
(Du. hoeden), OHG. huoten (G. hüten) :— 
WGmc. *xddjan, t. *xoda care, keeping (OFris., 
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MLG. hóde, OHG. huota, G. hul).] 1. intr. 
To take charge, take. OE. only. 2. intr. 
To have a care, take notice (arch. and dial.) 
OE. 3. trans. To care for, concern oneself 
about; to give attention to; to regard. (In 
Eng. now chiefly literary.) ME. 14. To 
observe, see, take note of. Also inir. To look. 
ME. only. 

3. Not perceived, or not heeded, by other men 


HURD. 

Heed, sb. ME. [f. HEED v.] 1. Careful 
attention, observation, regard. (Now chiefly 
literary.) 12. That which one heeds. SHAKS. 

1. I will. .teach your eares to list me with more 
heede SHAKS. Phr. To give, pay h. (to). To take 
(tnim) h. 2. L. L. L. t.i. 82. 

Heedful (hidfü), a. 1548. [f, HEED 
sb. + -FUL.] Full of heed; careful, attentive, 
watchful, mindful. Hence Hee-dful-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Heedless (hrdles) a. 1579. [f. HEED sb. + 
-LESs.] Without heed; paying no attention; 
careless, regardless. 

‘There in the ruin, h. of the dead, The shelter- 
seeking peasant builds his shed GOLDSM. Hence 
Hee:dless-ly adv., -ness. 

+Heedy, a. 1548. [f. HEED sb.  -Y] 
Heedful, careful, cautious —1645. Hence 
+Hee-dily adv. t Hee-diness. 

Hee-haw (hihQ), sb. 1815. [imit.] 1. 
An imitation of the bray of a jackass; a 
name for this. 2. A loud coarse laugh 1843. 
Hence Hee-haw v. intr. to bray, a8 an ass. 

Heel (hil), sb.' (OE. héla, hæla, corresp. 
to OFris. héla, MDu. hiele (Du. hiel), ON. 
hell :- Gmo, *xaxil- := *xanxil-, f. *xanx- 
(whence OE. höh heel; see HovGx).) 1. In man, 
the hinder part of the foot; the spurred heel, 
the spur ME.; the whole foot ME. 2. The 
analogous part. a. In quadrupeds: the hinder 
part of the hoof 1674; the hind feet OE.; the 
hoof OE. b. In birds: the spur 1611. €. In 
insects (rec.). 3. Pregnant uses: a. To raise or 
lift the h. against, to make a h.: to kick OE. 
b. To sel the h. on: to trample down 1601. c. 
To have or gel the heels of: to outrun 1523. 
4. A stocking or shoe heel 1577. 5. A part of a 
thing resembling the human heel in position 
or shape, esp. the heel of Italy 1717; the h. of 
a golf-club, a ship, à rudder, a mast, à 
gate, a gun-stock, etc.; a cyma reversa. 
Also, the bottom (or top) crust of a loaf; 
therind of a cheese ME. 6. The end-part of a 
period; of a book, ete.; Astrol., of a zodiacal 
sign 1584. 

1. His stockings are about his Heels BUDGELL. 
Then ply'd, With iron h., his courser's side 
BurLER. Fauns with cloven h. MILTON. Two 
for his heels, in. Cribbage (ODD. to One for his 
nob) = two points for turning up a knave. 2. a. 
[Horses] fighting with heels and mouth 1658. 
b. A cock which hath a dull h. MARKHAM. 3. 
He that etith my breed, schal reyse his heele 
ajens me WYCLIF. Friday. had. the heels of 
the bear DE For. 4. Mod. She wears high heels. 
Slippers have no heels. 5. The h. of a Dutch 
cheese DICKENS, 6. The corps. .in a close pursuit. 
at the h. of the day, lost many men WELLINGTON. 

Phrases. i 

At, on, upon, tin (one's) heel(s. Close behind 
ME. Also fig. Down at heel (adv. and adj.). 
a. In destitution: cf. next. b. Of shoes, etc., 
and fig.slovenly 1732. Out at heels (adv. and 
adj.). With shoe or stocking heels worn through. 
1553; fig. in decayed circumstances. To heel. 
Of a dog: close behind; under rule. Also fig. 
Heel and toe. a. adv. ‘Walking fairly, not run- 
ning; also as adj. and sb. (mod.). b. Of dancing 
(also heel over foe). Heels over head. Upside 
down ME.; to turn heels over head, to turn a 
somersault. Also attrib. So (Sc.) heels over gowdy. 
Kick one’s heels. To wait idly or impatiently 
1760. Cf. to cool one's heels, Coon v. Lay, set, 
clap by the heels, To put in the stocks; to 
arrest; fig. to overthrow 1510. So to have by 
arn: do lie or be tied by the h. Take to one's 
beets: To run away 1542. Trip (kick, strike, 
throw) up a person's heels. To trip (him) up 
1600; also fig. Turn on (upon) one's heel. To 
turn sharply round 1757. Turn (kick, tumble) 
up a person's heels. To knock (him) down; to 
kill 1500. So to turn (kick, lay, tip, topple) up one's 
heels, to die. Also fa. To run or hunt heel, take it 
heel, to run back on the scent, hunt counter 
1674. b. With the heels foremost or forward, as a 
corpse is carried 1670. 

Combs. 

1. General: as h.-leather, -sliding, -hurt and the 
like. 2. Special: a. in Shoemaking, as h.-blank, 
a set of ‘lifts’ built up into a heel; -block, à 
block used in heeling a shoe; -cutter; -fastener; 
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-iron = HEEIL-PLATE; -lift, one thickness of 
material in a shoe heel; -maker; -quarters, 
the counter; -seat, the part to which the heel 
is attached; -shave, a tool for shaping the heel; 
-tip — HEEL-PLATE; -trimmer. b. Naut. (see 
sense 5), as h.-brace, a piece of iron-work to 
brace the lower part of a rudder; -chain, a 
chain for holding out the jib-boom; -jigger, a 
light tackle fastened to the heel of a spar; -knee, 

knee that joins the keel and the stern-post. 
€. Other uses: h.-cap, a cap for the heel of a shoe 
or stocking; whence A v. trans.; -dog, esp. 
a retriever; -fly, a fly, Hypoderma lineata, that 
attacks the heels of cattle; -pad, a pad in a boot 
heel; -ring, the ring securing the blade of a 
plough, or seythe; -string, the T'endo Achillis; 
It à tool used by turners for roughing out. 
iron; -tree, the Cris of a harrow; -way 
adv., backward on the scent; -wedge, (a) a 
wedge to fasten the coulter, (b) a wedge to tighten 
the heel-ring of a scythe. 

Heel (hi), sb." 1698. [A later form of 
HüELD, after HEEL v.'] Naut. Inclination 
of a ship to one side. 

Heel (hil), v.' 1005. [f. HEEL sb.!] 1. 
intr. To move the heel rhythmically in 
dancing; also trans. Also to A. it. 1606. 2. 
trans. To add a heel to 1605; esp. to arm (a. 
game-cock) with a spur 1755; hence (U.S. 
slang), to furnish (a person) with something, 
esp. with a revolver 1755. 3. To catch by the 
heel (nonce-use); to fasten by the heels 
1638. 4, To follow at the heels of; also absol. 
18.. 5, a, Football. (intr, or absol.) To pass 
the ball out with the heels (mod.). b. Golf. 
To strike (the ball) with the heel of the 
club 1857. 6. Ship-building. To rest with the 
heel on something 1850. 

1. I cannot sing, Nor heele the high Lauolt 
SHAKS, 4. absol. See that he [the collie] heels 
pepenly 18., 5. a. Oxford. „heeled out quickly 


Heel (hil), v.* 1575. (prob. evolved from 
theeld HELD, through apprehending final d 
asa pa, ppl, suffix.) Chiefly Naut, 1. intr. 
Of a ship, etc.: To lean to one side. Also 
fig. 1576. 2. trans, To lay (a ship) on her 
side. Also absol. 1007. 

1. Eight hundred of the brave.. Had made the 
vessel h. COWPER, Phr. Heeling error: the error 
of the compass caused by the heeling of the vessel. 
2. The Dutch did heele ‘the Charles’ to get her 
down PEPYS. 

Hee:l-ball, sb. 1822. A ball of wax and 
lamp-blaek, used a. for polishing the sole- 
edges of new shoes; b. for taking rubbings of 
brasses, ete. Hence Heel-ball v. trans. 

Heel-bone. 1598. The bone of the heel; 
the calcaneum, 

Heeled (hild), ppl. a. 1562, (f. HERL sb.', 
v. + ED.) 1, Having a heel; esp. in comb., 
as high-heeled, 2. Provided; esp. with a 
revolver (U.S, slang) 1883. 3. Golf. Struck or 
made with the heel of a club 1890. 

Heeler (hi-loi. 1638, [f as prec. + -ER!.] 
1. One who puts heels on 1605. 2. A cock 
that uses his heels 1688, 3. A supplanter (see 
HEEL v,' 3) 1638. 4, A disreputable follower 
of a political ‘hogs’, U.S. 1877. 

Heeling, vbl. sb. 1591. [f. HEEL v. + 
-ING'.] 1. The action of HEEL v.' 1859. 2. 
coner. The heel of a stocking 1591, of a mast 
or spar 1794, 

Hee'less, a. 1841. (f. HEEL sb.! + -LESS.] 
Having no heel. 

Heel-piece, sb, 1700. 1. a. The piece 
forming, or added to, the heel of a shoe. b. 
Armour for the heel 1828. c. The heel of a 
mast, eto. 1794. 2. fig. The end-piece of a 
book or play 1761, Hence Heel-piece v. 
trans. to put a heel-piece on. 

Heel-plate. 1847, A plate on the butt-end 
of a gun-stock, or the heel of a shoe. 

Heel-post. 1846. a. The post to which 
a door or gate is hung 1875. b. Ship-building. 
The post supporting the outer end of a pro- 
peller shaft 1864. c. The outer post which 
supports a stall-partition in a stable 1846. 

Heel-rope, sb. 1794. A rope attached to 
the heel of anything, e.g. of a spar or rudder, 
or to the heels of a horse. Hence Heel-rope 
v 

Heel-tap, sb. 1688. 1. A thickness or 
‘lift’ of leather, etc. in a shoe-heel. 2. The 
liquor left at the bottom of a glass after 
drinking 1780. Also fig. 

1. Ivory heel-taps 1850. 2. "Toss it off, don't. 
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leave any heeltap' DICKENS. Heel-tap glass 
(attrib.): one without shank or foot. 

leel-way. Longfellow's erron. rendering 
of hele-wages ; see HELEWOU. 

Heep, obs. f. Hip. 

Heer (hPa). Sc. 1777. [Of unkn. origin.) 
A measure of yarn; = 2 cuts. 

Heer, obs. f. HAIR. 

Heeze, heize (hiz), v. Sc. and north. 1513. 
[orig. identical with  Aysse, hyse, hyce, 
early forms of HOISE v.] trans. To hoist. 
Also fig. Hence Heeze, heize sb., also 
Heezy, a lift. 

Heft (heft), sb. 1555. [prob. analogically 
t. HEAVE v., after cleave, cleft, weave, weft, 
etc.] 1. Weight (dial. and U.S.). 2. The 
bulk (U.S, collog.) 1810. 3. tA strain; a 
heaving effort (SHAKS.); a lift (dial.) 1881. 

1. A dead h.: a weight that cannot be moved 
(local). 2. The h. of it [the crop) was bad 1816. 
3. He cracks his gorge, his sides, With violent 
Hefts SHAKS. 

Heft, v. dial. and U.S. 1661. [f. HEFT 
8b.) 1. To lift, lift up. 2. To lift to judge 
the weight 1816. 3. intr. To weigh 1851. 


Hefty, a. 1807. [f. HEFT sb. + -Y'.] 
Weighty, heavy (dial.); big and strong 
(colloq.). 

Hegelian (higiliin, hegé'-liin), 1838. 
If. G. W, F. Hegel (1770-1831) + -IAN.] 


A. adj. Pertaining to Hegel or his philoso- 

phy. 

B. sb. A follower of Hegel 1860. 

Hence Hege-lianism, also He-gelism, the 
m. Hege-lianize v. trans. to render H. 
lize v. intr. to do like Hegel. 
Hegemonic (hedsímomik, hig-). 1656. 

[= Gr. ńyeuonxós capable of command, f. 
Ayeudv leader, chief; see -10.] 1. adj. Ruling. 
2. sb. The ruling part, the master-principle 
1078. So Hegemonical a. 

Hegemony (hidse:móni, he:dgimoni, hi*-; 
or with g hard.) 1567. [- Gr. syeuovía, f. 
Jw«udv leader, f. jyeicóm. lead; see -MONY.] 
Leadership, predominance of one state of à 
confederacy, orig. in ancient Greece, whence 
transf. 
on headship, or h., was in the hands of Athens 


OTE. 
\|Hegira, hejira (hed3iri, erron. hid- 
gəiră). 1590. [— med.L. hegira — Arab. 
hijra departure from one’s country and 
one's friends, f. hajara separate, go away.) 
1. The flight of Mohammed from Mecca to 
Medina in 4.D. 622; hence, the Mohammedan 
era, which is reckoned from that date. 2. 
transf. Any exodus 1753. 
1. The 38th year of the Hejira 1800. 2. The 
London hegira H. WALPOLE. Hence Hegiric, 


hejiric a. 

Hegumen (higiü-mén). 1591. [= late L. 
hegumenus — Gr. fyoúpevos, subst. use of 
pres. pple. of yeo9m lead, command.] 
In the Gr. Ch.: The head of a religious com- 
munity; spec. = abbot; also, prior. 

Heh (hë, interj. Also hegh (Dx For). 
1475. (Cf. Fr. hé, and see Heian, Hey.) 
An exclam. used to express sorrow or 
surprise, or to attract attention. 

Heifer (hefoi. ([OE. heahfore, heahfru, 
"fre, of unkn. origin.] A young cow that has 
E iod a alt ; fe mes 

'o plough with one's h, (see Judges 14:18). 

Hence Hei-ferhood, the NS or Fog h. I 

Heigh (hé!, hë), interj. (sb.) 1573. [Later 
sp. of ME. HE (xm), HEH (Xv); cf. (O)Fr. 
hé.) 1, A call of encouragement 1599; an 
expression of inquiry 1848. 2, sb. A name for 
E edge 1573. 

- H. my hearts, cheerely, cheerel h 
BHAKS. 2. With friskes, and Hllgha 1505." uds 

Heigh-ho (hé'-ho), interj. (sb., v.) 1553. 
If. prec. + Ho.] 1. An exclam. to express 
yawning, sighing, languor, weariness, dis- 
appointment. 2. sb. An utterance of heigh- 
hol; an audible sigh 1600. 3. vb. To utter 
heigh-ho! 1824. 

1. Heigh ho for a husband SHAKS. 

Height (hoit), sb. (OK. héhpu, (WS. 
hiehbu) = MDu. hogede, hoochle (Du. 
hoogte), OHG. hóhida, Goth. hauhipa :- Gme. 
*xauxibó; see HIGH a., -cTH'. For dissimila- 
tion of -Ap (-3p) to -ht see -T*.. For the devel- 
opment of ë to t see HIGH a.) 

I. 1. Measurement from the base upwards; 
stature; elevation above a recognized level 
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(e.g. the sea). Also fig. (see Eph. 3:18.) ME, 
2. Great comparative altitude MX. 3, 
= ALTITUDE 4. 1501, 14. Geog. = LATITUDE 
(ct. high latitude) 31604; position (at sea) = 
alongside of, and, hence, off some place 
—1758. 15. High pitch (of a note, eto.) 
—1097. 16. High rank, estate, etc. ~i718, 
7. High degree of a quality (arch.) 1001. 8, 


tHaughtiness; Aauleur. Orig. Sc. Also, 
magnanimity (arch.). 1450. 
1. Fiftene [elne] on..heit ME. About my 


. The highth..of thy Eternal 
wayes MILT. odies..named of their height 
Meteors 1563. 3. A Table of the sonnes height 
1559. 4. Spain lyeth. .in the same h. and parallel 
with the Azores Islands 1622, 6. Exceeded by 
the hight of happier men SHAKS. 7. To such 
a heighth is licentiousness risen 1762. 8. A 
very resolute answer, and full of height, CROM- 
WELL. Something of the old Roman height LAMB. 

II. Semi-concrete senses. 1. A high point 
1503. 2. The top of anything OE. 3. The 
utmost degree (of something immaterial) 
OE. 

1. From what highth fal'n Mixt. 2. From heav’ns 
highth MrLT. fig. Scipio the highth of Rome 
Mint. 3. Ceasing to be the H. of Folly, it became 
the H. of Wickedness 1718. 

III. Concrete senses. 1. 
-1616. 2. An eminence ME. 
quot.) 

1, So is God in the height, and in the earth 
1615. 2. The Heights of Abraham close to 
Quebec 1887. 3. A plume of feathers strictly 
consists of three. .If there be more rows than 
one they are termed heights 1847. 


height pares 


The heavens 
3. Her. (See 


Phrases. 
At. fX At the h, (arch.), tAt h.: at the 
highest point. Now usu. at its h. tin... height. 
In h.: on high. In the h.: in the highest degree, 
In h., in the (its, etc.) h. = At height, at the height. 

[On or upon height: a. Aloft. b. Aloud. To 
the height. arch. To the utmost. 

Height, v. Obs. or arch. 1495. [f. Hwan 
sb.) 1, To heighten, raise on high (arch.) 
1515, 2. To raise in amount, quality, ctc, 
(arch.) 1528. Hence Heighting vbl. sb., 
increase. 

Heighted (hoitéd), a. 1892. |f. HxraHT 
8b. + -ED'.] Having a (certain) height. 

Heighten (hottn) v. 1523. (f. HriGnr 
sb. or v. + -EN*] 1. (rans, To make high 
or higher 1530. 2. To make high or higher in 
amount or degree 1523; to augment in de- 
scription 1731. 3. spec. To render (a colour) 
more luminous, or, occas., more intense 
1022. 14. To elate, excite —1092. 5. intr. 
To become high or higher 1567; to rise in 
amount or degree 1803. 

2. To h, the price ADAM SMrrH, the flavour 
1853, 4. Satiate at length, And hight’nd as with 
Wine Miur. 5. The Rock seemed to h. marvel- 
lously H. NEWMAN. Hence Hei-ghtened 
pec. in Her. having another charge 
placed higher in the field. Hei-ghtener. 

THeild, v. Sc. 1508, Var. of HELE cover. 

tHeily, a. Sc. 1470. [prob. identical with 

OE. Aéalié; see HIGHLY.) Haughty. 

Heinous (hé'nos), a. ME. [- OFr. 
haineus (mod. haineuz), f. haine (mod. 
haine) f. (O)Fr. hair - Frankish *hatjan; 
see HATE v., -0US.] 1. Odious; highly crimi- 
nal; infamo chiefly of offences, and 
offenders. b. Hence, of the accusation or 
charge 1548. 12. Grievous, severe —1075. 
13. Fullof hate —1580. 

1. The hainous. .act Of Satan done in Paradise 
Mut. H. offenders 1845. b. H. charges STUBBS. 
3. To wreke Their hainous wrath SURREY. Hence 
Hei-nous-ly adv,, -ness. 

Heir (6), sb. [ME. eir, eyr — OFr. eir, 
heir (later, hoir) :- archaic and late L. 
Aérem, for regular hérédem, nom. hérés.] 
1. One who on the death of another becomes 
entitled by law to succeed him in the en- 
joyment of property or rank; one who 80 
Succeeds; pop., one who receives or is 
entitled to receive property of any kind as 
the legal representative of a former owner. 
2. transf. One who succeeds, or should 
succeed, to any gift, endowment, or quality 
of another. Often one to whom something 
(e.g. joy, punishment) is morally due. ME. 
+3. fig. Offspring -1593. 

1. The onely haire Of a most mighty king 
SPENSER. Heir-at-law: one who succeeds another 
by right of blood in the enjoyment of his property ; 
in English law confined to one who has such a 
right in real property. H. general = Heir-at-law: 
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used to include heirs female. H. male: an h. 
who is a male, and who derives from. the ancestor 
through males only, H. presumptive: he who, if 
the ancestor should die immediately, would be his 
h. but whose right may be defeated by the birth 
of'a nearer h., or the like. Right h. = heir-at-law. 
2. The thousand Naturall shockes That Flesh is 
heyre too SHAKS. 3. The first heire of my inuen- 
tion SHAKS. 

Heir, v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To in- 
herit; to be heir to, Also fig. 

Not one son more To h. his goods CHAPMAN. 

Heir apparent. [See APPARENT a, 3.1 
Formerly aleo apparent heir. ME. The 
heir whose right is indefeasible, provided he 
outlives his ancestor. 

Heirdom (é&dom). 1597. (f. HER sb. + 
-bow.] Succession by right of blood; the 
state of an heir; an inheritance. 

Heiress (6'rés) 1659. [f. 
-ES8'.] A female heir. Also fig. 
Heirless (é’alés), a. ME. 

-LESS.] Without an heir. 

The h. Duke 1892, sceptre PALGRAVE. 

Heirloom (6ulüm). 1472. [f. HEIR sb. + 
Loom sb.] A chattel that, under a will, 
settlement, or custom, follows the devolution 
of real estate. Hence, Any piece of personal 
property that has been in a family for several 
generations. Also fig. n 

A glass cup, called. . ‘The Luck of Muncaster’. . 
is carefully pres as a precious h. 1872. 
fig. Political wisdom is the h. of no one class of 
society STUBBS. 

Heirship (afip). 1478. [f. as prec. + 
-SHIP.] The state, condition, or rights of an 
heir; right of inheritance. Also fig. 

+H. movables, goods (Sc. Law), the best of certain 
kinds of movable goods, which the heir was 
entitled to e besides the heritable estate. 
(The right was abolished in 1868.) 

Hejira, var. of HEGIRA. 

fHelas, inierj. 1484. [- Fr. hélas, later 
form of ha las, a las ALAS.) An exclam. of 


as prec, + 


|f. as prec. + 


grief, sorrow, ete.; alas! —1753. 
Helco-, comb. f. Gr. xoş ‘festering 
wound, ulcer’, used with sense ‘ulcer’; 


as in Helcology, the branch of pathology 
that treats of ulcers; He'lcoplasty [Gr. 
maords], the operation of grafting on an 
ulcer a piece of healthy skin from another 
part or person; ete. 
Held (held), ppl. a. 1820. 
HOLD v.) Keptin, restrained. 
Hele, heal (hil), v, [OE. helian = OS. 
bihellian, OHG.  bihellen :- WGme, 
*xaljan, causative f. Gme. *xelan (whence 
OE. helan), f. *xel- *xal- *xul- conceal, rel. to 
L. celare hide, Gr. xaAmrew.] tl. trans. 
To hide -16.. 2. To cover; to roof ME. b. 
ee (a plant) in the ground and cover 
1. But the preest alwey heled his synne CAXTON, 
Hele, obs. f, HALE a., HEAL sb, and v.* 
fHelena (heliná). 1563. [- L. Helena — 
Gr. ‘Eé, the sister of Castor and Pollux, 
the name given to double meteors at sea; 
but there was perh. also assoc, with éAvm 
torch.) A meteoric light seen about the 
masts of ships; cf. CORPOSANT. —1601. 
Helenin (helínin) 1838. (f. botanical 
name Helenium + -1N'.] Chem. A colourless 
relate substance, C,H,O, obtained from 
E root of elecampane (Inula helenium). 
ence Helenene, a yellow oily hydro- 
carbon obtained by distilling h. with 
Toce anhydride, 
lelewou. ME. [f. dial. hele covering, f. 
HELE v. + Woven] End-wall. o 
jBeliac (hilik), a. 1565. |- late L. 
b acus e Gr. jwaxós, f. jos Sun; See -AC. 
+ Fr. héliaque (xvim),) = next. 
,Beliacal (htloi-Ákál) a. 1607. [In sense 1 
Ü med.L. heliacus (in AL. heliacus ortus 
eliacal rising) + -AL'; in sense 2 f. as prec. 
pom 1. Astron. Said of the rising of a 
Eat when it first emerges from the sun's 
ao ey becomes visible before sunrise, 
Faiet pide when it is last visible after 
Solar m € being lost in the sun’s rays. 2. 
> Heliacal year, the 
ri s year reckoned from the h. 
Hence Heliacally PERIIT year: see CANICULAR. 
"Helianthus (hiisenp?e. 1776. [mod.L., 
* UT. ños sun + ävðos flower.] Bot. The 


[pa. pple. of 
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genus including the common sunflower 
(N.O. Composita). 

Hence Heliantha-ceous a. allied to the 
genus H. of composite plants. Helia-nthic 
a. of or belonging to H. Helia-nthin, an 
aniline dye of orange-yellow colour. Helia-n- 
thoid a. belonging to the Helianthoidea, 
an order of Actinozoa, comprising the sea 
anemones; sb. one of these. Also Helian- 
thoi-dean a. and sb. 

Helical (helikàl) a. 1613. [f. L. heliz, 
helic- (see HELIX) + -AL'.] Belonging to or 
having the form of a helix; spiral; as, a 
helical spring. Hence Herlically adv. 
spirally. 

Helices (he-lisiz), pl. of HELIX. 


Helichrysum (helikroisbm). Also -0s, 
-on. 1551. [L. helichrysum, -os — Gr. 
ixpvoos, f. Ng spiral +  xpvods gold.] 


1. A creeping plant with yellow flowers, 80 
called by the ancients. 2. Bot. A large genus 
of composite plants, having mostly yellow 
flowers, called also Everlastings or Im- 
mortelles 1664. 

Heliciform  (helisifjzm), a. 1854. |f. 
L. heliz, helic- HELIX + -FORM.] Having the 
form of a helix; spirally wound. 

Helicin (helisin) 1854. [f. L. helix, 
helic- spiral, also a kind of snail + -IN'.] 
Chem. 1. The glycoside of salicylic acid 
1859. 2. An oily substance extracted from 
snails. 

Helicine (he-lisoin, -in), a. 1833. [f. L. 
heliz, helic- spiral + -INE*.] Anat. a. Spiral, 
coiled; applied to certain arteries of the 
penis and clitoris. b. Pertaining to the 
helix of the ear. 

Helicograph (he-ikograf). 1851. [f. helico-, 
comb. f. Gr. @&¢ HELIX + -GRAPH.] An in- 
strument for describing the yolutes and 
scroll-work found in Gr. architecture. 

Helicoid (he'likoid). 1699. [- Gr. éwo- 
ebís, f. as prec.; see -0ID. Cf. Fr. hélicoide 
(704).] 

A. adj. 1. Having the form of a helix; 
screw-shaped; spiral 1704. 2, Zool. Be- 
longing to or resembling the Helicidw, 
gastropodous molluses including the snail 
1876. 

J. vide’ parabola (Geom.): the parabolic 
spiral. 

B. sb. 11. Something of a spiral form (rare) 
1699. 2. Geom. ta. = Helicoid parabola; see 
A. 1. b. A warped surface generated by a 
moving straight line which always passes 
through or touches a fixed helix 1855. 

So Helicoidal a. = Heticow A. 1. 
Hence He-licoidly adv. spirally. 

Helicon (helikon) 1529. [~ L. Helicon 
= Gr. 'Euxdw. In sense 2 app. assoc. with 
Hex.) 1. (With capital H.) A mountain 
in Beotia, sacred to the Muses, in which 
rose the fountains of Aganippe and Hip- 
pocrene; in 16-17th c. often confused with 
these. 2. A large brass wind-instrument of a 
spiral form 1875. 

Heliconian (helikowniün), a. 1557. [In 
1 f. L. Heliconius (see prec.). In 2 f. 
mod.L. Heliconia, a genus of butterflies. 
See -IAN.] 1. Pertaining to Helicon, or to the 
Muses. 2. Entom. Belonging to the genus 
Heliconia, or family Heliconidg of butter- 
flies. Also Heliconi-deous, He-liconine, 
He'liconoid, adjs. 

Helicopter (helikoptoi. 1872. Also in 
Fr. form. [- Fr. Aélicoplére, f. Gr. £X«o-, 
comb. form of £u£ HELIX + mrepóv wing.) 
A flying machine designed to rise vertically 
by one or more lifting screws revolving 
horizontally. 

Helio, colloq. abbrey. of HELIOGRAPH. 

Helio-, comb. f. Gr. ñàos sun: 
helio-engra-ving = HELIOGRAVURE; --later 
[Gr. -Aarpns worshipping], a worshipper of the 
sun; so -‘latrous a.; -'latry [Gr. Aerpeío], 
sun-worship; -‘logist, one versed in heliology; 
-Jogy, the science of the sun’s energy and 
action; -pho-bia [Gr. -$ofía], dread of or shrink- 
ing from sunlight; so -phobe [Gr. -¢o8os], one 
affected with heliophobia ; -phobic a. 

Heliocentric, -al (hiliose-ntrik, -ăl) a. 
(sb.) 1607. [f. HELIO-; see CENTRIC. Opp. to 
GEocENTRIC. See -ICAL.] 1, Referred to the 
sun as centre 1685. 2. Having, or taking, the 
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sun as centre 1834. Also fig. 13. sb. One who 
takes the sun as a centre 1667. if 

1. H. latitude, longitude, place, etc. of a piney: 
that in which it would appear to an observer 
placed at the centre of the sun. Hence Helio- 
ce-ntrically adv. as viewed from the centre of the 


sun. 

Heliochrome  (hiliokró"m). 1853.  [f. 
HELIO- + Gr. xpóue colour.) A photograph 
representing an object in its natural colours. 
So Heliochro-mic a. pertaining to helio- 
chromy. Heliochro-motype = HELIO- 
CHROME, He-liochromy, the production of 
heliochromes. 

Heliograph (hiliograf), sb. 1848. f. 
HELIO- + -GRAPH.] 1. An engraving obtained 
by HELIGRAPHY (sense 3), Also attrib. 
1853. 2, An apparatus for taking photo- 
graphs of the sun 1848. 3. An instrument for 
measuring the intensity of sunlight 1851. 
4, An instrument for signalling by means of 
flashes of sunlight. Cf. HELIOTROPE 4. Also 
alirib. 1877. Hence He-liograph v. to 
communicate by h.; to photograph by h. 
Helio-grapher. 

Heliographic, -al (hiliogre-fik, -üD, a. 
1706. [f. HELIO- + -GRAPHIC. Seo -ICAL.] 
1. Pertaining to the description of the sun. 
2. +Photographic -1855; belonging to 
photographic engraving 1851. 3. Pertaining 
to or obtained by a heliograph (see HELIO- 
GRAPH 4) 1880. 

1. H. charts: descriptions of the sun's body, 
and of its macula or spots. Hence Heliogra* 
phically adv. by means of a heliograph. 

Heliography (hilio-griifl). 1730. [f. HELIO- 
4 -GRAPHY.] 1. The description of the sun. 
(Ct. geography.) 12. Photography ~1840. 
3. A process of engraving in which a specially 
prepared plate is acted upon chemically by 
exposure to light 1845. 4. The system of 
signalling by the HBLIOGRAPH (sense 4) 1887. 

Heliogravure (hiliogrüviü?). 1879. [- Fr. 
héliogravure, f. HELIO- + gravure engraving.] 
A process of engraving by means of the 
action of light on a sensitized surface; an 
engraved plate, or an engraving, thus 
obtained; photogravure. Also attrib. 

Heliometer (hiligmitoi. 1753. [- Fr. 
héliométre (Bouguer, 1747) f. HELO- + 
-mèire -METER.] 1. An astronomical instru- 
ment originally devised for measuring the 
diameter of the sun; now much used in 
determining the angular distance between 
two stars. 12. A complex form of portable 
sun-dial, used for ascertaining solar time, 
latitude, and the like (Knight) 1875. Hence 
Heliome:tric, -al a. pertaining to, or 
obtained by, the h.; relating to measure- 
ment of the sun. 

Heliopore (hiliopoó*a). [= mod.L. Helio- 
pora, f. Gr. jos sun + mópos pore; of. MADRE- 
PORE.] A coral of the genus Heliopora; a 


sun coral. 

Helioscope (hīliosko”p). 1675. [- Fr. 
hélioscope (1671), f. HELIO- + -8COPE.] An 
apparatus for observing the sun without, 
injury to the eye, as through smoked or 
coloured glass, by reflectors, etc.; a tele- 
scope fitted with such an apparatus, So 
Heliosco-pic a. Helio-scopy. 

Heliostat (hi-liostet), Also -stata, -state. 
1747. (- Fr. héliostat, f. HELIO-; see -STAT.] 
An apparatus consisting of a mirror turned 
by clockwork so as to reflect the light of the 
sun in a fixed direction. (Also applied to an 
apparatus worked by hand, a porte-lumiere.) 
Hence Heliosta-tic a. 

Heliotrope  (hiliotro"p). OE. l- L. 
heliotropium, med.L. also eliotropus, -tus, 
etc. (formerly used in Eng.) — Gr. Morpón- 
tov, f. fdtos Sun + ~-rponos turning, qpésew 
turn.) 1. A name given orig. to plants of 
which the flowers turn so as to follow the 
sun; as the sunflower, marigold, etc.; now, & 
plant of the genus Heliotropium; esp. H. 
peruvianum, commonly cultivated for its 
fragrance. Also fig. b. The shade of purple 
of the flowers of the heliotrope. Also attrib. 
1882. 2, Min. = BLOOD-STONE, q.V. ME. 3. 
An ancient kind of sun-dial 1669. 4. An 
instrument with a movable mirror for 
reflecting the sun's rays, used for signalling, 
etc., esp. in geodesy; cf. 'HELIOGRAPH (sense 
4) 1822, 
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2. The pretious stone Heliotropium. .is a deepe 
green in maner of a leeke. . ished with veins of 
bloud P. HOLLAND. Hence He-liotroper, one who 
manages a HELIOTROPE (sense 4). Heliotro-- 
pian a. (rare), pertaining to or of the nature of 
the h. (1 and 2); tsb. = HELIOTROPE 2. Helio- 
tropic a. Hot. bending or turning under the 
influence of light; pertaining to or marked by 
heliotropism. 

Heliotropism (hilig-tropiz’m). 1854. [See 
prec. and -ISM. Cf. Fr. héliotropisme (De 
Candolle, 1832).] Bot. The property of 
bending or turning in a particular manner 
under the influence of light. Some restrict 
the term to the case of bending towards the 
light (positive h.). 

Heliotype (hilioteip). 1870. [f. HELIO- 
+ -TYPE.] A picture obtained by printing 
from a film of gelatine which has been 
sensitized with bichromate of potash and 
exposed to light under a negative; also, this 
process. Also attrib, So He-liotyped ppl. a. 
produced by heliotypy. MHelioty:pic a. 
of or belonging to heliotypy. He-liotypy, the 
heliotype process. 

Heliozoan (hilio,zó"àn). [f. mod.L. Helio- 
soa sb. pl. (f. Gr. jAws sun + (ov animal) + 
-AN.] 1. adj. Belonging to the Heliozoa 
or sun-animalcules, a group of marine 
Radiolarians. 2. sb. One of the Helíozoa. 
So Heliozo'ic a. 

Helispherical (helisferikül) a. 1646. 
[irreg. f. HELIX + SPHERICAL.) Winding 
spirally upon a sphere. 

H. line: the rhumb-line in Navigation (HUTTON). 

Helium (hi-lijm). 1878. |f. Gr. ños sun; 
see -IUM.] Chem. One of the chemical 
elements, a transparent gas, first obtained 
by Prof. Ramsay in 1895, but previously 
inferred to exist from a line (D;) in the solar 
spectrum, (Cf. CoRoNIUM.) Symbol He. 

Helix (he-liks, hi-liks). Pl. helices (he-lisiz). 
1503. [~ L, helix, helic- — Gr. ££ (-uc) any- 
thing of spiral form.] 1. Anything of a spiral 
or coiled form, whether in one plane (as a 
watch-spring), or advancing round an axis 
(like a corkscrew), but usually the latter; a 
coil, a spiral, as an electro-magnetic coil of 
wire, the thread of a screw, a tendril, etc. 
In Geom., à curve on any developable surface 
(e.g. à cone) which becomes a straight line 
when the surface is unrolled into a plane; 
dist. from a spiral, which is applied only to 
plane curves 1643. 2, Arch., etc. A spiral 
ornament, a volute; spec. applied to the 
eight smaller volutes under the abacus of 
the Corinthian capital 1563. 3. Anal. The 
curved fold which forms the rim of the 
external ear 1693. 4. Zool. A genus of mol- 
luses with spiral shells, of which the common 
snail is typical 1820, 

Hell (hel), sb. (OW. hel) = OFris. helle, 
OS, hell(j)a (Du. hel), OHG., hella (G. hile), 

. hel, Goth. halja += Gmo. *xaljo, f. *xal- 

*xel- *xul- cover, conceal.] 1. The abode of 
the dead; the place of departed spirits; the 
infernal regions regarded as a place of 
existence after death; the grave; HADES. 
(In N.T. (R.V.) hell is everywhere reserved 
for yéewa.) 2. The abode of devils and con- 
demned spirits; the place or state of punish- 
ment of the wicked after death OE. 3, The 
powers or inhabitants of hell; also, the 
kingdom or power of hell ME. 4. a. A place 
or state of wickedness, suffering, or misery 
ME. b. A place of turmoil and discord 1818. 
C. A hell of a — 1778. 15. A part of a build- 
ing, etc. compared to hell; the name of a 
part of the old law courts at Westminster, 
app. used as a record office; also, a place of 
confinement for debtors 1001. 6. The ‘den’ 
to which captives are carried in Prisoner’s 
Base, etc. 1557. 7, A place into which a tailor 
throws his shreds, or a printer his refuse 
type, etc. 1592. 8. A gambling-house 1794. 
9. In imprecations, etc., used like devil 1596. 

1. His soul was not left in h. [R.V. Hades] Acts 
2:31. 2. P.L. x. 230. 3. H. heard th’ unsufferable 
noise Mint. A H, of ougly Deuills SHAKS. 4. a. 
The prisons were hells on earth MACAULAY. 
5. One that before the Iudgment carries poore 
soules to hel SHAKs. 8. The proprietor of a h. 
ERE. Hollforleather: at breakneck speed 

r. Hell-for-leather: at breakneck s , orig. 
with reference to riding on horseback. eei 

Comb.: h.-bent a. U.S., ‘fiendishly’, doggedly, 
or recklessly determined; also as adv.; - a 
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box for holding refuse type; -broth, a decoction 
of infernal character, or prepared for an infernal 
purpose; -diver U.S., a grebe; -driver U.S., the 
h, 


ellgrammite; -hag, a hell-cat; -kite, a kite of 

., à person of hellish cruelty. 

Hell, v. 1799. [- Ger. hellen, f. hell clear.] 
trans. To burnish (gold or silver). 

Hellbender (he-Ibe:ndos). U.S. 1812. [f. 
HELL sb. + BENDER, one who or that which 
bends.] 1. The menopome or American sala- 
mander, a repulsive amphibian, from one to 
two feet in length, of which two species 
(Menopoma alleghaniensis, M. horrida) are 
found in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. 
2. A protracted and reckless debauch 
(Farmer). 

Hell-born, a. 1593. Born of or in hell. 

Hel-bred, a. 1590. Bred or engendered in 
hell. 

Hel-cat. 1605. [perh. suggested by 
Heccat, HECATE.] A furious vixen; a witch. 
Also applied to a man. 

Hellebore (he-Iibo*a). (ME. el(Jjebre, eleure— 
OFr. ellebre, elebore or med.L. eleborus, L. 
(h)elleborus — Gr. éAMBopos. (4-); refash. XVI 
after the prevailing Gr. form.] 1. A name 
anciently given to species of Helleborus and 
Veratrum, reputed as specifics for mental 
disease; now, in Bot., applied to the species of 
Helleborus (N.O. Ranunculacez), including 
the Christmas Rose and its congeners: a. the 
plant; b. the drug. ME. 2. attrib., as h.-root 
1792. 

1. b. Wretches fitter for a course of h. than for 
the stake Scorr. Comb.: Black H., (a) of the 
ancients, Helleborus officinalis; (b) of some 
moderns, the Christmas Rose, H. niger; White 
H. (ofthe ancients), Veratrum album ; Swamp H., 
V. viride, also called American or Green H. 

Hence Hellebore-in, Hellebo-resin, Helle- 
bore-tin, and Helle-borin, chemical principles 
derived from h. 

Helleborine (he-Ifborain). 1597. [- Fr. 
helleborine or L. (h)elleborine (Pliny) — Gr. 
refopim a plant like hellebore; see -INE!.] 
Bot. An orchidaceous plant of the genus 
Epipactis (formerly called Serapias), or of 
the closely-allied genus Cephalanthera. 

Helleborism (he-liboriz?m). 1021. [- late 
L. (A)elleborismus — Gr. éX«Bopwuós a curing 
by hellebore; see -IsM.] a. The treatment of 
diseases by hellebore. b. The symptoms of 
hellebore administered in excess. c. A 
purgative made from hellebore. So He'lle- 
borize v. trans. to treat with hellebore, as for 
madness, 

Hellene (heli-n, hein). 1662. [- Gr. "EMm 
a Greek.] A Greek, ancient or modern. 
Hellenian (heli-niiin), a. 1611. |f. 
"EAjmos HELLENIC + -AN.] Grecian; 
LENIC 1813. 

Hellenic (helinik, -e-nik), a. (sb.) 1644. 
[= Gr. "EMnvxés; see HELLENE, -10.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to the Hellenes or Greeks, ancient 
or modern; Greek, Grecian. 2. sh. a. The 
Greek language 1870. b. pl. Writings on 
Greek subjecta 1847. 

1. H. grace 1879. 2. b. Hellenics LANDOR (title). 
Hellenism (heléniz'm). 1009. [- Gr. 
'EMxmwwpuós, f. 'EXwmwitev to HELLENIZE; see 
-IsM.] 1. A phrase, idiom, or construction 
used or formed in the Greek manner. 2. 
Conformity to Hellenic speech and ideas; 
imitation of Greek characteristics, e.g. by the 
Jews of the Dispersion, the later Romans, 
etc.; the principle of hellenizing 1862. 3. The 
national character or spirit of the Greeks; 
Grecian culture 1805. b. Applied by M. 
Arnold to that form of culture, or ideal of 
life, of which the ancient Greek is taken as 
the type. (Cf. HEBRAISM.) 1809. 4. Greek 
nationality; the Hellenic ‘world’ as a 
political entity 1883. 

3. b. The great movement which goes by the 
name of the Renascence, was an up-rising and re- 
instatement of man's intellectual impulses and of 
H. M. ARNOLD. 

Hellenist (helénist). 1613. [- Gr. 'Ex- 
moths, f. 'EXvitew; See -IST. Cf. Fr. helléniste.] 
1. One who used the Greek language, though 
not a native Greek. Applied esp. to the 
Jews of the Dispersion. Also attrib. 2. One 
skilled in the Greek language and literature; 
a Greek scholar 1680, 3. One of the Byzantine 
Greeks who contributed to the revival of 


Gr. 
HEL- 


HELM 


classical learning in Europe in the 15th c. 
(Mod. Dicts.) 

1. There arose a murmuring of the Grecian Jews 
Gravy. Hellenists] against the Hebrews R, V. 


cts 6:1. 

Hellenistic, -al (helénisstik, -&l), a. 1656, 
[f. prec. + -IC; see -ICAL.] Of or pertaining 
to the Helle: . 

The term H. was coined to denote the language 
of Greek- poking Jews WEsTCOTT & Hort, 
Hence Hellenisticism, the H. condition or 
stage of history. Helleni-stically adv. 

Hellenize (he-lénize), v. 1613. [- Gr. 
"EMnvitew to speak Greek, to make Greek, f. 
"EMm HELLENE.] 1. intr. To use the Greek 
language; to become a Greek or Hellenist. 
b. To adopt Hellenism (sense 3 b.) M. 
ARNOLD. 2. (rans. To make Greek or Hellen- 
istic in form or character 1799. Hence 
He:lleniza‘tion, the action of hellenizing or 
condition of being hellenized. He-Ilenizer, 

Hellespont (heléspont) 1591. [= Gr. 
"EAWjemovros; explained as sea (ndvros) of 
Helle (EA), daughter of Athamas, said to 
have been drowned in it.] Ancient name for 
the Strait of the Dardanelles; hence fig. 
something that separates lovers. T'wo Gent. 
1, i, 22 & 26. Hence Hellespo-ntine a. 
Hell-fire, hell fire. OE. [orig. two wds., 
helle being genitive case; now usu. hyphened. 
In N.T. rendering Gr. yéewa roô mupós, fiery 
hell.] 1. The fire of hell. 2. A member of à 
Hell-fire club 1720. 
attrib. Hell-fire club, name given to clubs of 
reckless young men, early in the 18th c, So Hell- 
fired a. ‘set on fire of hell’ (Jas. 3:6); ‘damned’. 
Hell-gate, pl. hell-gates. OK.  [orig. 
two wds., helle being gen.) The portal or 
entrance of hell. 

MILT. P.L. 11. 246. 

Hellgrammite, helgramite. U.S. 1877. 
[Of unkn. origin.] The larva of a neuropter- 
ous insect, Corydalus cornulus, the hell- 
grammite fly, much used as a bait for the 
black bass. 

He'll-hound. OE. [orig. two wds., helle 
in genitive case.] 1. Hound or dog of hell; 
esp. Cerberus. 2. A fiend; a fiendish person 
ME. 3. attrib. 1719. 

2. Tyrone with his Hell-hounds being not farre 
from Corke 1633. 

Hellicat. Sc. 1815. [app. a fanciful alt. by 
Scott of (Sc. dial.) halokit, f. halok light, 
thoughtless girl; perh. with some notion of 
hell-cat.] 1. adj. Light-headed, giddy. 2. sb. 
A wicked creature 1816. 

Hellier (helyoi. Now dial. (ME. helyer, 
f. HELE v.; cf. sawyer. See -IER,] A slater or 
tiler. 

Hellish (he-lif) a. (adv.) 1530. [f. HELL sb. 
+ -ISH',] 1, Of or pertaining to hell; infernal. 
2. Of the nature of hell; worthy of hell; 
diabolical, fiendish 1569; as an intensive 
1798. 3. adv. Infernally, devilishly; execrably 
1013. 

1. Diabolical and h. magic DE For. 2. H. noises 
Scorr. Hence He-llish-ly adv., -ness. 

Hello (héló"), interj. and sb. 1854. Var. of 
HALLO, q.v. Hence Hello v. to shout hello! 

((Helluo (heliu,o). 1583. [L. helluo, héluo 
gormandizer.] 1. A glutton; Also transf. and 
fig. 2. Zool. ^ genus of beetles belonging to 
the family Carybida. 

1. transf. To let an H. loose upon the Revenue 
NORTH. 

Hellward (helwüad). ME. [f. HELL sb. + 
-WARD; orig. fo hellward.] 1. adv. Towards 
hell. 2. adj. Directed or conducting to hell 
1829. 

THe-ly, a. (adv.) 1532. [f. HELL sb. + 
+X? (or perh, -LY).] 1, Hellish —1613. 2. adv. 
Hellishly —1762. 

Helm (helm), s». [OE. helm = OFris., 
OS., OHG. (Du., G.) helm, ON. hjdlmr, Goth. 
hilms :- Gme. *xelmaz ;- *kelmos, f. YE. 
base *kel- cover, conceal.] 1. A helmet. Now 
poet. and arch. 2. The crown or top of any- 
thing (Obs. exc. dial.) OE. 13. The head of an 
alembic or retort —1718. 4. (Also helm-cloud.) 
The loca] name in the Lake District of & 
cloud which forms over a mountain top 
before and during a storm; esp. that which 
accompanies the helm-wind, a kind of 
cyclone, revolving on a horizontal axis 
parallel to the escarpment of the Pennines 
near Cross Fell 1696. 
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Helm (helm), sb.* [OE. helma, corresp. to 
MLG. helm handle, OHG. helmo, halmo, ON. 
hjalmvolr *rudder-stick'; of doubtful origin, 
prob. rel. to HELVE.] 1. The handle or tiller, 
inlarge ships the wheel, by which the rudder 
js managed; occas., the whole steering gear. 
2, a. fig. That by which affairs, etc. are guided 
QE. b. transf. Any part which is used like a 
helm 1660, 13. A handle, helve —1615. 

1. Many times the ships will feele no helme Sir T. 
HERBERT. Phr. Down with the helm, Down h., the 
order to place the h. so as to bring the rudder to 
windward, Up with the h., Up h., the order to 

lace the h, so as to bring the rudder to leeward. 
Bee ‘also ALEE, EASE v., FEEL V., PORT v.*, 
STARBOARD v., WEATHER. 2. a. You slander The 
Helmes o'th' State SHAKS. Comb.: h. circle, the 
smallest circle in which a ship can be turned; 
h-port, ‘that hole in the counter through 
which the head of the rudder passes’. 

Helm, sb.’ dial. ME. [app. rel. to HAULM; 
of. G. halm, Du. and LG. helm.) The stalk 
of corn; the stalks collectively, straw; esp. 
as made up for thatching. Comb. h.-bote, 
the right of cutting h. in a common field for 
thatching. 

Helm, v. [OE. helmian, f. HELM sb.!] 
trans. To furnish or cover with a helm. 
Chiefly poet. 

Helm, v.' 1603. (f. HELM sb.*] rans. To 
guide with or as with a helm; to steer. 
Chiefly fig. 

The businesse he hath helmed, must. .giue him a 
better proclamation SHAKS. 

Helmage. rare. 1864. 
-AGE.] Guidance, direction, 

Helmed (helind), ppl. a. ME. [f. HELM v.* 
orsb.' + -E».] Wearing a helm; helmeted. 

The h, Cherubim, And sworded Seraphim MILT, 

Helmet (helmét) sb. 1470. [= OFr. 
helmet, f. helme; see HEAUME, -ET.] 1, A 
defensive cover for the head; a piece of 
armour, usuelly made of, or strengthened 
with, metal, which covers the head wholly 
orin part. b. Extended to other defensive 
or protective head-gear, e.g. that worn by 
policemen, firemen, and divers, and the felt 
or pith hat worn in hot climates 1842. 2, Her. 
The figure of a helmet placed above the 
escutcheon in an achievement and support- 
ing the crest 1610. 3. = HELM sb.' 3. 1599. 
4. A kind of fancy pigeon; so named from 
the appearance of the head 1668. 5. (in full 
helmet-shell.) The shell of a mollusc of the 
genus Cassis 1758. 6. A fossil echinoderm, 
Galeriles albogalerus 1887. 7. Bot. The 
arched upper part of the corolla (or calyx) 
in labiates, orchids, etc. 1793. 8. An append- 
age of the stipes of the maxilla of some 
insects, as the cockroach 1828. 


[f. HELM sb. + 


Comb.: h.-beetle, a beetle of the family Cas- 
cae having a dilated thorax formini i kind 
PAS covering the head; -bird, a turakoo; 
wa atoo, Callocephalon galeatum, * an iron-grey 
bird with a bright red head" (Newton); -crab, a 
species of King-crab, Limulus longispinus: 
Pa wer, a name for Monkshood or Aconite, and 
m orchids of the genus Coryanthes; -hornbill, 
E Ros quisatuls -quail, a quail of the American 
mt phortyx, having an elegant curled crest; 
Hen He sense 5; -stone (1681) = sense 
PI EE Man gu 

T4 a h.; in Bot, h-shaped, galeate. 
Pieces, Helmeitier, a soldier wearing a h, 
quieimet-crest. 1509. 1. (Also helmet crest.) 

na crest of a helmet. 2. A crested hum- 
ming-bird of the genus Oxypogon 1863. 

Belminth (he-lminp). 1852. [- Gr. &- 
rig Ju6- (comb. form £Xuv6o-) maw-worm.] 

+ A worm, esp. an intestinal worm, 2. Min. 


A variet; re 
quartz ‘pet: chlorite occurring in felspar and 


M crunthagogue (helmi-npagog). 1704. 
* Gr. euuw8- (ger i 
forth] |. E. e prec.) + dywyós drawing 


‘Havi 
intestinal ‘wersja’ aving power to expel 


mintic 1854. 2, sb. [sc. medici: 

+ 2. sb. [sc. licine.] 
(Helminthiasis (helminpoiüsis. 1811. 
ea f. Gr. uvh suffer from worms; 
condition chr and ud Path. A diseased 

acterized 
worms in the body. NA on: 


H x 
odeiminthic (helmi-npik). 1704. [f. Gr. 


HELMINTH + -~ ; h 
to a helminth oi Ic.) 1. adj. Pertaining 
zo iminth or intestinal wi 5 
HELMINTHAGOGUE 2. worm 1755. 2. sb. 


(Syd. Soc. Lex.); anthel- 
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Helmi-nthite. 1859. [f. as prec. + -ITE* 
2 b.] Geol. One of the long sinuous tracks 
on the surfaces of many sandstones, usually 
considered as worm-trails. 

Helmi-nthoid, a. 1854. [f. as prec. + 
-o1D.] Resembling a helminth; vermiform. 

Helminthology (helminpolódsi). 1819. 
[f. as prec. + -LoGy.] That branch of zoo- 
logy, or of medical science, which treats of 
helminths. Hence Helmintholo-gic, -al a. 
pertaining to h. Helmintho-logist, one 
versed in h. 

Helmless (helmlés) a.' 1000. [f. HELM 
sb. + -LESS.] Without a helm or helmet. 

Helmless, a. 1824. [f. HELM sb. + 
-LESS.] Without steering gear; rudderless. 
Also fig. 

Helmsman. 1022. [f. as prec. + MaN.] 
A steersman. 

Helm-wind: see HELM sb.* 4. 

Helot (helót, hilot). 1579. [- L. Helotes — 
Gr. Etwres (pl. of Etc), also Hilote — Gr. 
EWwra (pl. of Eixórns); usu. derived from "EAos 
Helos, a town in Laconia whose inhabitants 
were enslaved. (With capital H now only 
in the historical sense.)) Gr. Antig. (Helot) 
One of a class of serfs in ancient Sparta 
intermediate in status between the ordinary 
slaves and the free Spartan citizens. b. 
transf. (helot) A serf, a bondsman 1823. 

Drunken H.: in allusion to Plutarch’s statement 
that Helots were, on certain occasions, compelled 
to appear in a state of intoxication, as a lesson to 
the Spartan youth. Hence He-lotage, He-lot- 
ism, the condition of a H. or h.; the Spartan 
system. of serfage; a system under which a class 
of the communie are treated as a permanently 
inferior order. He-lotize v. to reduce to the 
condition of a H. Helotry, helots or serfs 
collectively; the condition of Helots; serfdom. 

Help (help), v. Pa. t. helped (helpt), arch. 
holp (hó"Ip); pa. pple. helped, arch. holpen 
(holpén, -p'n. ([OE. helpan = OFris. 
helpa, OS. helpan (Du. Aelpen, OHG. 
helfan (G. helfen), ON. hjalpa, Goth. hilpan, f. 
Gmo. base *xalp- *xelp- *xulp-.] 1. trans. To 
furnish (a person, etc.) with what is service- 
able to his efforts or his needs; to aid, assist. 
b. absol. or intr. To afford aid or assistance; 
often in imper. as a cry for assistance ME. 
12. trans. To be of use or service to, to profit 
—1648. tb. absol. or inir, To be of use or 
service; to avail 1747. 3. trans. To make 
more effectual; to further, promote 1559. 4. 
With infin. or clause ME. 5. Ellipt. with 
advs.and preps. = to help to proceed, go, 
come, get (away, down, forward, etc.; to, 
into, out of, etc.) ME. b. With adv., etc. 
followed by with: esp. in reference to cloth- 
ing, e.g. fo help a person on (or off) with his 
coat = to help him to get it on or off ME. 
c. To h. out or through: to assist in completing 
something; to eke out, supplement. Also 
absol. 1618. 6. To serve (a person) with food 
at a meal. Const. fo. 1688. b. transf. To 
distribute (food) at a meal 1805, 7. To suc- 
cour in some distress or misfortune; hence, 
to deliver, save, relieve (from, of); spec. to 
cure of a disease, or the like. Obs. or arch. 
ME. 8. To relieve or cure (a malady); to 
remedy, amend. Obs. or arch. OE. 9. To 
remedy, obviate, prevent, cause to be other- 
wise. (With can, cannot, etc.) 1589. b. To 
avoid, refrain from, forbear; to do otherwise 
than. (With can, cannot.) Usu. with vbl. sb. 
(occas. infin. or it = doing it. 1697. C. 
Idiomatically with can instead of cannot 
after a negative expressed or implied 1804. 

1. Fortune helpeth bothe the good and euylle 
folke CAXTON. Helpe me Cassius, or Isinke SHAKS. 
Phr. So help me God, the formula in a solemn oath. 
God h. him (them, etc.), a parenthetical exclam. of 
pity. b. Helpe, O king 2 Sam. 14:4. 3. The 
troubles of the time helped. .the progress of the 
town GREEN. 4. He help'd to bury whom he 
help'd to starve POPE. I would fain stay and h. 
thee tend him M. ARNOLD. 5. A Hangman to 
him to bed SHAKS. To h. on a work 1886. 
b. H. me up the hill with this load (mod.). c. To 
h. out a bad cause WOLLASTON. Phr. H. (a 
Im 1o: to aid in obtaining; to provide with. 

elpe me to a Candle SHAKS. H. oneself to: to 
take for oneself; euphem. to steal. Also without 
to. 6. He did not h. himself to any food ScoTT. b. 
A spoon to h. the gravy with 1889. 7. H. us from 
famine TENNYSON. 8. The jingling of the guinea 
helps the hurt that Honour feels TENNYSON. 9. 
One thing there is. which I fear will touch me; 
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but I shall h, it, I hope Pepys, b. Not one of us 
could h. laughing CARLYLE. c. I did not trouble 
myself more than I could h. SPURGEON. 

Help (help), sb. (OE. help = OFris. helpe, 
OS. helpa, OHG. helfa, ON. hjálp :- Gmo. 
*xelpó, f. *xelp-; see prec.] 1. The action of 
helping; the supplementing of action or 
resources by what makes them more 
efficient; aid, assistance, succour. Also with 
a and pl. (now rare). 2, transf. Any thing 
or person that affords help; an aid OE. 3.A 
person, or company of persons, whose office 
it is to render help ME. b. A person em- 
ployed to give assistance in manual work; 
in U.S., a hired labourer or servant, esp. à 
domestie servant 1645. c. The labour of 
hired persons; collect. the body of servants 
belonging to a farm or household (U.S.) 1817. 
4. Relief, cure, remedy; now only, means of 
obviating or avoiding something OE. 5. A 
portion of food helped; a helping 1809. 

1. Calling out for helpe SIR T. HERBERT. I am 
perfectly sensible of. .the weakness and fewness 
of the helps BURKE. {At h.: in (our) favour. 
Haml. 1V. iii. 46. 2. God is. .a very present helpe 
in trouble Ps. 46:1. Books are..helps to know- 
ledge BLACKIE. 3. b. Lady h., a lady engaged to 
assist and h. the mistress of a house. Mother's h., 
a superior kind of nurse-maid. 4. What's past 
helpe Should be past greefe SHAKS. It is their 
way and there is no h. for it MRs. CARLYLE. 

Helper (helpoi. ME. [f. HELP v. + -ER".] 
1. One who (or that which) helps or assists; 
an auxiliary. 2. An assistant in some kind 
of work; spec. a groom's assistant in a stable 
1686, 

1. My..h. to a husband SHAKS. 2. Two sleepy 
helpers put the wrong harness on the wrong 
horses DICKENS. 

Helpful (helpfüD, a. ME. [f. HELP sb. + 
-FUL.] Full of help; rendering help; useful, 
serviceable, profitable. 

Heauens make our presence and our practises 
Pleasant and helpfull to him SHAKS. Hence 
He'lpful-ly adv., -ness. So +Helply a. ME. 

Helping (he-lpin), vòl. sb. ME. [f. HELP v. 
+ -ING'.) 1. The action of HELP v.; aid; fan 
aid; tan ally. 2. concr. A portion of food 
served at one time; = HELP sb. 5, 1824. 

Helping, ppl. a. ME. (h. hand 1450.) 

Helpless (helplés) a. ME. [f. HELP sb. 
+ -uEss.] 1. Destitute of help; needy. 2. 
Unable to help oneself; shiftless. (The 
current sense.) 1020. 3. Affording no help; 
unavailing, unprofitable. Now rare. 1590. 
14. That cannot be helped. SPENSER. 

1. Helper of the H...be thou my Fortress 1094. 
H. of all that human wants require DRYDEN. 2+ 
H. infants CRABBE. 3. A sharp accuser, but a h. 
friend Pore. Hence He-Ipless-ly adv., -ness. 

Helpmate (he-Ipmé't). 1715. [f. HELP sb. 
or v. + MATE sb.*, by assoc. with next.) A 
companion who is a help, or who renders 
help. Chiefly applied to a wife or husband. 

In Minorca the ass and the hog are. .helpmates, 
and are yoked together in order to turn up the 
land PENNANT. 

Helpmeet (he-Ipmit). 1073. [The two 
was. help meet in Gen. 2:18, 20 (‘an help meet 
for him’), first improp. hyphened, and then 
taken as one word.] A suitable helper; à 
helpmate; usu. of a wife or husband. 

More passed. . between Selwyn and his h. 1805. 

Helter-skelter (he:ltoxske'ltes). 1593. 
[Rhyming jingle like harum-skarum, perh. 
based ult. on ME. skelte hasten (XIV).] 

A. adv. In disordered haste; pell-mell. 

Helter-skelter haue I rode to thee SHAKS. 

B. attrib. or adj. Characterized by dis- 
orderly haste or headlong confusion 1730. 

C. sb. A helter-skelter run or flight 1713. b. 
A lighthouse-shaped structure down the 
outside of which pleasure-seekers slide 
seated on a mat 1906. 

Such a helter-skelter of prayers and sins Loner. 

Helve (helv), sb. [OK. helfe, WS. hielfe, 
corresp. to OS. helfi (MDu. helf, helve), OHG. 
halp; f. WGme. *xalb- (which appears also in 
Hater). Cf. HELM sb.'] 1. A handle of an 
axe, chisel, bammer, ete. To throw h. afler 
hatchet: to risk everything. 2. (Also helve- 
hammer.) A tilt-hammer, the helve of which 
oscillates on bearings, so that it is raised by 
a cam carried by a revolving shaft, and falls 
by its own weight 1858. Hence Helve v. 
(ME., now rare), to furnish with a h. 

Helvetian (helvi-'àn). 1559. [f. Helvetia 
Switzerland (cf. omnis civitas Helvetia in 
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Cæsar), Helvetius pertaining to the Helvetii; 
see -IAN.] A. adj. a. Pertaining to the ancient 
Helvetii, a people of Gallia Lugdunensis. 
b. Swiss. B. sb. a. One of the ancient 
Helvetii. b. A Swiss. 1593. 

Helvetic (helve:tik) 1708. [- L. Helve- 
licus pertaining to the Helvetii; see prec., 
-10.] 

A. adj. Helvetian, Swiss. 

B. sb. A Swiss Protestant; a Zwinglian. 

Helvin, -ine (helvin). 1818. [f. L. helvus 
light bay; see -INE'*.] Min. A honey-yellow 
or greenish silicate of glucinum and mangan- 
ese, occurring in regular tetrahedral crystals. 
var. He-lvite, 

Hem (hem), sb. [OK. hem, corresp. to 
OFris. hemme enclosed land, presumably 
rel. to HAM 55.'] 1. The border or edging 
of a piece of cloth or a garment. 2. spec. (in 
current use), A border made on a piece of 
cloth by doubling the edge itself, and 
Bewing it down, to strengthen it and prevent 
ravelling 1065. 13. The edge, border, rim, 
margin of anything —1674. Also fig. 4. a. 
The partition which divides the hearth from 
the fireplace in a reverberatory furnace; the 
fire-bridge 1693. b. Arch. The projecting and 
spiral parts of the Ionic capital 1823. 
hs Entomb'd vpon the very hemme o' th’ Sea 

HAKS. 

Hem (h'm, hem), interj. and sb.* 1526. [A 
vocalized representation of the sound made 
in clearing the throat with a slight effort; 
more closely Am or h’m.] 

A, int. An utterance like a slight half cough, 
used to attract attention, give warning, or 
express doubt or hesitation. 

H., syr, yet beware of Had I wyste SKELTON. 

B. sb. The utterance of this sound; the 
sound itself 1547. 
amp every sygh make an h., or cough after it 


THem, 'em (ém), pers. pron., 8rd pl., dat.- 
acc. [orig. OE. him, hiom, heom, dat. pl. in 
all genders of Hx; subseq. supplanting the 
accus. Ai; and finally itself displaced by them, 
exc. colloq. or dial.) 1. Dative. (To) them 
71599. b. Governed by prep. Them ~1750. 
2. Accusative. Them —1808. 3. Refl. and Re- 
ciprocal Pron, (dat. and acc.) Themselves, to 
themselves; (to) each other —1579. 

Hem, v. 1440. [f. HEM sb.) 1. trans, To 
edge or border; to decorate with a border, 
fringe, etc. 2. To turn in and sew down the 
edge of. inir. To do the particular kind of 
Sewing used in this operation. 1530. 3. To 
confine or bound; to enclose, limit, restrain, 
imprison. Now usu. with in, also about, 
round, up; hem out, to shut out. 1538. 

1. All the skirt about Was hemd with golden 
fringe SPENSER. 3. Hemm'd with warlike Foes 


DRYDEN. 

Hem, v. 1470. [f. Hem interj.) 1. intr. 
‘To utter the sound described under HEM int. ; 
to stammer or hesitate in speaking. 2. trans. 
To remove, clear away with a hem or cough. 
Also fig. 1600. 

1. She speaks much of her father. .and hems and 
beats her heart SHARKS. 2. A. Y. L. I. iii. 1 

Hema-, Hemato-, var. sp. of HJEMA-, etc. 

He-man: see HE pron. V. 

Hemelytrum: sce HEMI-ELYTRUM. 

Hemeralopia  (hemméràló*piá). 1706. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. juepáAoxj, f. huépa day + dAaós 
blind + dw eye; see -1A', and cf. NYOTALOPIA.] 
Path. ‘Day-blindness’; a usual defect in 
which the eyes see indistinctly, or not at all 
by daylight, but fairly well by night or 
artificiallight, (But others make the word 

= 'night-blindness', NYOTALOPIA.) Hence 
Hemeralo-pic a. 

Hemerobian (hemérd“biiin). 1842. [f. 

jus — Gr., f. ñuépa + -Bios 


mod.L. Hemerobi 
living; see -IAN.] 1. adj. Pertaining to the 
genus Hemerobius or the family Hemero- 
biide of neuropterous insects. 2. sb. One of 
these; a day-fly. 

lHemeroca'llis, 1656. [Gr. fjepoxaMMs a 
kind of lily that blooms but for a day, f. 
huipa + xéMos beauty.] The Day Lily, a 
genus of Liliaceous plants chiefly natives of 
temperate Asia and Eastern Europe. 

Hemi- (hemi, hi-mi) prefiz. (repr. Gr. 
ju, comb. element = L, sémi- SEMI-, Gmc. 
*sami- half (OE. sám- (cf, SAND-BLIND), OS., 
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OHG. sümi-); used in many techn. terms in 
later L., e.g. hemicrania (see MEGRDM), 
hemicyclium (whence, through Fr., HEMI- 
OYCLE)] Half-; one half, the half, pertaining 
to or affecting one half. 

Hemialbu-min, Chem. a substance thought to 
be one of the two original constituents of ordinary 
albumin; it is converted on digestion into Hemi- 
a-Iburhose, which is prob. an antecedent of hemi- 
peptone. Hemia-mb, -iambus, Pros, an iambic 
dimeter catalectic. ||Hemianszesthe'sia, Path. 
loss of sensation in one side of the body; hence 
Hemianzsthesic a. Hem: "'tropous a., 
Bot., half-anatropous; = HEMITROPOUS. Hemi- 
ce-rebral a., Anat. of on partain to either of 
the two CEREBRAL hemispheres, Hemico:llin 
[COLLIN], Chem. a peptone-like body formed 
along with semi-glutin, when a solution of gelatin 
is boiled a long time. He-mide:mise-miqua:ver, 
Mus. note of half the length of a demisemi- 
quaver, also its symbol, Hemidiape-nte, Anc. 
Mus. a diminished or imperfect fifth. Hemi- 
ditone [DrrONE], Anc. Mus. a minor third. 
Hemi-encepha-lic a., Anat. of or pertaining to a 

iencepi „Or lateral half of the ENCEPHALON 
or brain. Hemi-gamous [Gr. ydos) a., Bot. said 
of grasses having one of the two florets of a spicule 
neuter, and the other unisexual. Hemigeo-- 
meter, Entom. a caterpillar of the Noctuide, 
which in its mode of Enero resembles the 
true geometer caterpillars, He-miglyph, Arch. 
the half-glyph or -groove at the edge of the 
triglyph in the Doric entablature. Hemi- 
holohe-dral a., Cryst. having half the number of 
planes in all the octants. Hemimelli-tic, Chem. 
a crystalline tribasic acid C,H,O,. Hemiocta- 
he-dron, s a tetrahedron; hence Hemiocta~ 
he-dral a. He-mione [Gr. *ylovos, f. dvos ass 
Zool. the dziggetai. Hemio-rthotype a., Cryst 
= monoclinic, |emiparaple:gia [Gr. mapa- 
Anya stroke on one side], paralysis of one lower 
limb. Hemipe'ptone, . a variety of pep- 
tone derived from hemialbumose by a con- 
tinuance of the digestive process; see Hemi- 
albumin, Hemipro-tein, Chem. a kind of syn- 
tonin, obtained by boiling albumin with dilute 
sulphuric acid for a few hours. Hemirha:m- 
phine a., Ichth. (a fish) having the upper jaw 
very short in comparison with the lower, asin the 
genus Hemirhamphus or half-bills. 

Hemiano'psia. 1885. [mod.L., f. HEMI- + 
Gr. dv- AN- 10 + dfs sight; see -IA'.] Path. 
Half-blindness, being a loss of perception of 
one half the field of vision. Also Hermiano:- 
pia, -o:psy. 

Hemibranch (hemibrenk). 1880. [f. 
HEMI- + Gr. Bpáyy« gills.) An incomplete 
gill; a fish of the order Hemibranchii, having 
the branchial apparatus incomplete. Hence 
Hemibra:nchiate a. half-gilled; sb. a h. 

He-micarp. 1854. [f. HEMI- + Gr. xapmós 
fruit.] Bot, A half-fruit; one of the two 
earpels which constitute the fruit of the 
Umbelliferæ. 

lHemicrania (hemikrē"niă). 1597. [Late 
L. hemicrania — Gr. huxpavia, f. hp- HEMI- + 
xpavíov skull; see -IA! and MEGRDM] Path. 
Headache confined to one side of the head, 
megrim. So tHemicrane. Hence Hemi- 
cra'nic a. pertaining or subject to h. 

Hemicycle (he-misoik'). 1603. [- Fr. 
hémicycle — L. hemicyclium — Gr. fyuuciiov, 
f. ñu- HEMI- + xvdos circle.] A half-circle; a 
sy structure, as an apse-like recess, 
e 


Forming themselves into a h. or half moon figure 
Cowper. Hence Hemicy-clic a. Bot. half-cyclic: 
said of flowers which have some parts arranged 
spirally (acyclic) and others in whorls (cyclic). 

Hemida:ctyl. 1863. [f. HEMI- + Gr. &óxrv- 
dos finger.] Zool. 1. adj. Having an oval disc 
at the base of the toes, as in the saurian 
genus Hemidactylus (Webster). 2, sb. A 
saurian of this genus; a gecko, Hence 
Hemida-ctylous a. 

Hemidome (he-midó"m). 1868. [f. HEMI- 
+ Dome sb.) Cryst. A pair of parallel and 
equal faces, parallel to the orthodiagonal in 
the monoclinic system (in which two such 
pairs constitute a dome). Hence Hemi- 
domattic a. of or pertaining to a h. 

(Hemi-elytrum (hemielitróm) Pl. -a. 
Also erron. hemelytrum. 1826. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. ñm- + Avzpov ELYTRUM, sheath.] Zool. 
The fore wing of an insect, which is cori- 
aceous at the base and membranous at the 
end, as in the Hemiptera and Heteroptera. 
Hence Hemi-e‘lytral a. 

Hemihedral (hemihi-dral, -he-dral), a. 
Also hemiedral. 1837. [f. HEMI- + Gr. pa 


HEMISPHERE 


seat, base + -AL'.] Of a crystal: Having half 
the number of planesrequired by the highest, 
degree of symmetry belonging to its system; 
thus, a tetrahedron is the hemihedral form 
corresponding to the holohedral octahedron, 


Hence Hemihe-drally adv. 
Hemihedron  (hemihidrón, -he-drén), 
1887. |f. as prec. after hexahedron, etc.) 


Cryst. A form or crystal of à hemihedral 
type. So Hemihe-drism, Hemihe'dry, the 
property of crystallization in hemihedral 
forms. 

(Hemimetabola (he:mi;mite:bólà), sb. pl. 
1870. [mod.L., f. HEMI- + METABOLA.] 
Entom. A division of insects comprising those 
which undergo incomplete metamorphosis. 
Hence Hemimeta-bolic, Hemimeta-bol- 
ous adjs. of the nature of Hemimetabola; 
undergoing incomplete metamorphosis. 

Hemimorphic (hemijmé-afik), a. 1864. 
[f. HEMI + Gr. uopb + -10,] Oryst. Of a 
crystal: Having unlike planes or modifica- 
tions at the ends of the same axis. So 
Hemimo-rphism, the property of being b. 
Hemimo-rphous a. = HEMIMORPHIC. 

|Hemina (himoinà). Also hemine. 1601, 
[L. — Gr. jua, f. hu- half. Cf. Fr. hémine 
(xvuD.] A liquid measure (orig. ancient 
Sicilian) of about half a pint; also, à measure 
for corn, variously computed. 

|Hemio-pia, Hemio-psia. Also Py, 
-opsy. 1811. [mod.L., f. HEMI- + Gr. à, or- 
eye, dws sight; see -IA',.] Path. = HEMIAN- 
OPSIA. 

\Hemiplegia (hemipli-dgii). 1600. [mod. 
L. — Gr. humànyla paralysis, f. ñu- HEMI- + 
many Stroke; see -IA', Cf. DIPLEGIA, PARA- 
PLEGIA.] Path. Paralysis of one side of the 
body. Hence Hemiple-giac a. affected with 
or subject to h.; sb. one so affected, Herni- 
ple-gian a. Hemiple-gic a. pertaining to 
or characterized by h.; affected with or 
subject to h. vars. He*miplegy. 1He'mi- 
plexy. 

Hemipod, -pode (he-mipod, -pó"d). 1862. 
[= mod.L. hemipodius (generic namo), f. Gr. 
hu- HEMI- + nots, moBós foot. See -POD.] A 
member of the genus Hemipodius, or Turnis, 
of three-toed quail-like birds; a bush-quail, 
ortygan, 

Hemiprism (he-mipriz’m). 1804. [HEMi-.] 
Cryst. A pair of parallel faces, parallel to the 
vertical axis of the crystal in the triclinic 
system (in which two such pairs constitute a 
prism). Hence Hemiprisma-:tic a. 

Hemipter (himi:pto). 1828. [- Fr. 
hémiptére — mod.L. hemipterus; see next.] 
One of the Hemiptera. 

Hemiptera (himi-ptéra), sb. pl. Rarely in 
sing. Hemipteron. 1816, [mod.L., neut. pl. 
of hemipterus, f. HEMI- + Gr. arepóv wing, in 
reference to the structure of the wings.) 
Entom. A large order of Insects, character- 
ized by a suctorial mouth, and in the 
HETEROPTERA by wings coriaceous at the base 
and membranous at the tip. Also called 
Rhyncola. Examples are bugs, lice, and 
plant-lice. Hence Hemi-pteral a. hemip- 
terous. Hemi-pteran a. hemipterous; sb. 
one of the Hemiptera. Hemi'pterist, à 
student or collector of H. 

Hemipterous (himi-ptéros), a. 1816. If. 
prec. + -OUs.] Entom. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of the Hemiptera. 

Hemisect, v. 1878. [f. HEMI- + -sect in 
Bisxct,] trans. To bisect, esp. longitudin- 
ally. So Hemise-ction. 

Hemisphere (hemisti?i. ME. [In the 
form t(h)emisperie, -sphery (XIV) — L. hemi- 
spherium — Gr. huopalpov, f. hu- HEMI- + 
odatpa SPHERE; in the form hemisphere (XVI), 
t-spere (xv) = OFr. emisp(h)ere (mod, 
hémispheére).) 1. gen. A half-sphere; one of 
the halves formed by a plane passing through 
the centre of a sphere 1585. 2. spec, Half 
of the celestial sphere; in early use, esp. the 
sky above us; in Astron., usually, one of the 
halves into which the celestial globe is 
divided by the equinoctial or by the ecliptic. 
(The earliest sense in Eng.) ME. 3. One of 
the halves of the terrestrial globe 1551. 4. A 
map or projection of half the (terrestrial or 
celestial) globe 1700. 5. Anat. Each of the 
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halves of the cerebrum of the brain 1804. 
6. transf. and fig. = ‘sphere’ of action, life, 
or thought 1503. 

1. Magdeburg hemispheres, a contrivance in- 
vented by Otto von Guericke of Magdeburg to 
demonstrate the pressure of the air. It consists of 
two hemispheres, forming when fitted together a 
cavity from which the air can be withdrawn by an 
air-pump. When this has been done great force 
f required to separate the two parts. 6. Beyond 
the h. of my knowledge 1856. Hence He'mi- 
sphered a. (rare), formed as a h.; having a 
cerebral h. (of such a kind) Hemisphe-ric, -al 


a, of, pertaining to, or resembling a h.; extending 


g 
over a h. Hemisphe-rically adv. Hemi- 
sphe-rico-, comb. f. Hemispheric. 
Hemispheroid (hemisfleroid). 1727. It. 


HEMI- + SPHEROID, or f. prec. + -OID. Cf. 
Fr. Aémisphéroide (1782).] The half of à 
spheroid. Hence Hemispheroi-dal a. 
having the form of a h. 

fHemisphe:rule. 1696. [f. Hem- + 
SPHERULE.] A half-spherule; a small hemi- 
spherical lens ~1756. 

Hemistich (he:mistik) 1575. [— late L. 
hemistichium - Gr. tuorixov; See HEMI, 
Smrm.] Pros. The half or section of a line of 
verse; also, a line of less than the usual 
length. Hence He-mistichal a. pertaining 
to a h. 

Hemisy:mnmetry. 1881. [Hzwr.] Cryst. 
Same as HEMIHEDRISM. Hence Hemisym- 
metrical a. hemihedral. 

Hemisystema'tic, a. 
Cryst. (See quot.) 

‘A hemi-systematic form is a form in which only 
half the origin-planes or normals are extant 
STORY-MASKELYNE. 

fHe:mitone. 1603. [7 L. hemitonium — Gr. 
furénoy, f. HEMI- + révos tone.] = SEMI- 
TONE —1700. 

Hemitropal, a. 1804. [f. as next + -AL.] 
= HEMITROPOUS 2. 

Hemitrope (he'mitro"p) 1805. [- Fr. 
hémitrope (Haüy, 1801), f. HEMI- + Gr. -rporos 
turning.] Cryst. 1. adj. = HEMITROPIC. 2. 8b. 
A hemitropie crystal 1805. So Hemi- 
tropism, Hemi-tropy, hemitropic erystal- 
lization. 

Hemitropic (hemitre:pik), a. 1886. It. as 
prec. + -10.) Cryst. Said of composite or twin 
crystals, which are united together in such a 
way that, if we conceive one of them as being 
turned through half a revolution round a 
particular axis, corresponding faces and 
edges in the two crystals would become 
parallel. 

Hemi‘tropous, a. 1800. [f. as prec. + 
-OU&.] 1. Cryst. = prec. 2. Bot. Said of an 
ovule so formed that the hilum lies half-way 
between the base and the apex. 

Hemlock (he-mlgk).. [OE. hymlice, hym-, 
hemlic, of unkn. origin. The alt. of the final 
Syll. to -lock (xv) is paralleled in CHARLOCK.] 
1, The common name of Conium maculatum, 
& poisonous umbelliferous plant, having 
finely divided leaves, and small white 
flowers; used as a powerful sedative. Also in 
rural use applied to the large Umbellifere 
generally. 2. A North Amer. tree Abies 
canadensis, more fully Hemlock Fir, H. 
Spruce 1728, b. Ground H.: a Canadian 
Species or variety of Yew 1866. 3. A poison- 
ous potion obtained from the Common 
Hemlock. (Believed to have been the poison 
Serr auusterod to Socrates.) 1601. : 

d murmurin ines and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss Tonor. 3. A drowsy numb- 


Pro pains My sense, as though of h. I had drunk 


Comb.: h. dropwort, (Enanthe crocata; h. 
parsley, à N. Amer. umbelliferous planf re- 
Sec ing h., but not poisonous; there are two 
js ies, Conioselinum canadense and C. fischeri. 
rn emmel. dial. 1717. [var. of HELM sb.' in 
en roofed shelter for cattle, etc.'] Cow- 
temer (hezmoi) 1483. [f. HEM v. + 
te d une who hems. b. An ‘attachment’ 
wing machine for doi hemmin; 
(Knight) 1875. sep d 
DU var. spelling of H#Mo-, usual in 
-8., and occasional in Great Britain, as in 
hemorrhage, etc. 
ddemp (hemp). sb. (OB. henep, hamep = 
sak hanap (Du. hennep), OHG. hanaf (G. 
nf), ON. hampr :- Gme, *xanipiz, rel. to 


1878. [Hemi] 
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Gr. kéwafis (whence L. cannabis; cf. CAN- 
vAS.] 1. An annual herbaceous plant, 
Cannabis sativa, N.O. Urticaceæ, cultivated 
for its valuable fibre. 2. The cortical fibre of 
this plant, used for making cordage, and 
woven into stout fabrics ME. 3. In allusion 
to a rope for hanging 1532. 4. A narcotic 
drug obtained from the Indian hemp; bhang; 
hashish 1870. 5. Applied to other plants 
yielding a useful fibre, or otherwise re- 
sembling hemp 1597. 

3. Let not Hempe his Wind-pipe suffocate 
SHaks. 5. African H., (a) = bowstring Mnp. (a); 
(b) Sparmannia africana. tard H., Hemp- 
nettle and H.-agrimony. Bowstring H., (a) a 

lant of the genus Sanseviera, esp. S. guineensis, a 
iliaceous plant of tropical Africa, the leaf-fibres 
of which are used for bowstrings and for making 
ropes; (b) in India, S. Rorburghiana; also Çala- 
tropis gigantea (N.O. Asclepiadaceæ). Canada or 
Indian H., Apocynum cannabinum, a N. Amer. 
perennial. Indian H., a tropical variety of 
common h,, Cannabis indica. anilla H., the 
fibre of Musa textilis. Sisal H., the fibre of 
species of Agave, esp. A. sisalana. Water H., a 
name for Eupatorium cannabinum and Bü 
tripartita, in U.S. for Acnida cannabina, 

Comb.: h.-cake, the residue of crushed hemp- 
seed, after extraction of the oil; -oil, the oil 
pressed out of Perret -palm, a palm 
Chamerops excelsa, of China and Japan, the 
fibres of which are made into cordage. 

Hemp-agrimony. 1778. Herb. A book- 
name for Eupatorium cannabinum; also for 
other species. b. Water Hemp-agrimony, 
Bur-Marigold or Bidens. 

Hempen (he-mpén), a. (sb) ME. |f. 
Hemp sb. + -EN*.] 1. Made of hemp; of or 
pertaining to hemp. 2. Resembling hemp 
1051. 3. sh. Hempen cloth 1777. 


1. H. homespun, homespun cloth made of hemp; , 


hence, one clad in this, one of rustic manners. 
me h. home-spuns haue we swaggering here 

HAKS, 

He'mp-nettle. 1801. The genus Galeopsis. 

Hempseed (hempsid). ME. The seed of 
hemp. b. A gallows-bird. SHAKS. Also 
atírib., as in hempseed calculus (Pafh.), a 
variety of the mulberry-calculus. 

He-mpstring. 1566. lil. String made of 
hemp. Hence transf., one who deserves the 
halter. 

He-mpweed. 1796. A name of species of 
Eupatorium. 

Hempy (he-mpi), a. 1440. If, HEMP sb. + 
-y'.] Made of, like, or of the nature of hemp; 


producing hemp. 
Hemself(e, -selve(n, themselves: see 
SELF. 


He-m-stitch, v. 1839. [f. HEM sb. + 
Siren v.] trans. To hem with an ornamental 
stitch of a particular kind, giving the effect 
of a row of stitching; to ornament with this 
stitch. Hence He-m-stitch sb. ornamental 
needlework of this kind. 

+Hemule, hemuse. 1486. [perh. a per: 
version of L. hinnuleus young stag, roebuck.] 
Venery. A roebuck of the third year —10660. 

Hen (hen), sb. [OE. henn = OFris., MLG. 
henne, OHG. henna (G. henne) i= WGme. 
*xannja, t. Gmc. *xanon cock (OE. hana), 
rel. to L. canere sing.] 1. The female of the 
common domestic fowl. (occas. = * domestic 
fowls’, including the males.) 2. The female 
of various other birds; also, = hen-bird ME. 
3. A female fish or crustacean 1810. 4. fig. Of 
persons 1626. 5. A kind of bivalve shell-fish, 
Venus mercenaria. Also locally, A fresh- 
water mussel. 1008. 6. attrib. in sense 
‘female’ OE. 

Comb.: h.-blindness, nyctalopia; -driver, the 
hen-harrier; t-harm, the hen-harrier; -plant, a 
name for Plantago lanceolata and P. major. 

+Hen, henne, adv. [OE. *hio-, heonan(e), 
-one, = OS., OHG. hinana, hinan (G. 
hinnen); also OE. hina, heona = MLG., 
MDu. hëne (Du. heen), OHG. hina (G. hin); 
WGme. formations on the pronominal base 
Gmc. *xi- HE.) = HENCE: of time, place, or 
inference. OE. and ME. only. 

+Henad. 1678. [- Gr. évás, éváb- unit, f. 
& one; see -AD.] A unit, monad (in the 
Platonie philosophy). 

Hen and chickens. tl.. The Pleiades 
1613. 2. A compound daisy 1794; London 
Pride, etc. 3. A children's game 1894. 

Henbane (he-nbé'n). ME. [f. HEN sb. + 


HENDECASYLLABIC 


PBANE.] 1. Name of the annual plant Hyo- 
scyamus niger, a viscid weed, growing on 
waste ground, having dull yellow flowers 
streaked with purple, and narcotic and 
poisonous properties; also, the genus as à 
whole. 2. The drug extracted from this 
1840. 3. attrib. ME. 

Henbit (hembit) 1578. [f. HEN sb. + 
Brr sb.'] Name of fa. Ivy-leaved Speedwell 
(Veronica hederifolia); also called Small H.; 
b. A species of Dead-nettle (Lamium am- 
plexicaule); formerly known as Greater H. 
Also H. Nettle, H. Dead-nettle. 1597. 

Hence (hens), adv. [ME. hennes, hens, f. 
HEN, HENNE adv. + -es, -S suffix. The sp. -ce 
is phonetic, to retain the unvoiced sound 
denoted in the earlier sp. by -s. See C (the 
letter). Cf. THENCE, WHENCE.] 

I. Of place. 1. (Away) from here; to or at 
a distance; away. Also with redundant from. 
2. ellipt. Chiefly as a command: Hence! go 
hence. H. with: go away with, take away 
1573. 3. spec. From this world ME.; tin the 
next world (SHAKS.). 

1. High you hense 1440. Not past three quarters 
of a mile h. SHAKS. 2. H. with her, out o’ dore 
SHAKs. 3. Before I goe h., and be no more Ps. 


39:13. 

Il. Oftime, From this time; onward ME. 
from now ME. Also with from. 

Fro hennes in to domes day CHAUCER. Some 
houre h. SHAKS. 

III. Of issue, ete, 1. From this, as a source 
of origin 1597. 2. (Asa result) from this. Also 
with from. 1608, 3. (As an inference) from 
this; therefore 1586. 

1. My Flora was my Sun..All other faces 
borrowed h. Their light and grace SUCKLING. 2. 
Learn courage h. POPE. 3. It is so with men 
a ‘and h, we assume it to be so with you 

+Hence, v. rare. 1580. [f. preo.) irans. To 
order hence; intr. to go hence, depart 1014. 

Henceforth (hensfó*xp, hensfó*ap), adv. 
ME. [f. as prec. + FomrH adv] From this 
time forth. Also with from (arch.). 

A power. . with which the Monarchy was h. to 
reckon J. R. GREEN. 

Hencefo:rward, adv. ME. [f. HENCE adv. 
+ FonwARD.] From this time forward; 
henceforth, Also with from (arch). Bo 
tHencefo-rwards adv. 

+Hench-boy. 1512. 
MAN + Boy.) A page of honour, 
attendant —1088. 

Henchman (he:nJmén). Also thenxman, 
Pl. -men. (MB. hengest-, henzst-, henx-, 
hensman, perh. horse-attendant (later with 
elevation of status, as in groom, marshal), f. 
OE. heng(e)st; see HENGKST.] 1. a. TA 
groom. b. A squire, or page of honour to a 
prince or great man. In later 16th e. use, 
app. = HENCH-BOY. Obs. (exc. Hist.) since 
lithe. 2. The chief gillie of a Highland chief; 
hence, generally, a trusty follower or attend- 
ant 1730. b. A stout political partisan; esp. 


[f. hench- in HENOCH- 
a boy 


in U.S. ‘A mercenary adherent’ (Cent. 
Dict.) 1839. 
Hen-coop (hem;küp). 1097. A coop in 


which poultry are kept. 

+Hend, hende, a. (adv.) [aphet. f. OE. 
ġehende adj. (and ady.), near, convenient, lit. 
at hand, bandy.] 1, Near, at hand -ME. 2. 
Convenient, handy (rare) -1513. 3. Ready 
with the hand, dexterous; skilful —1550. 4. 
Courteous; kind, ‘nice’ -1765. 5. Comely, 
fair 1450. 6. absol. or as sb. Gentle, cour- 
teous, or gracious one or ones (see 4) -1549. 
7. adv. Near, at hand —1507; courteously, 
kindly, gently —1450. 

Hendeca-, bef. a vowel hendec-; erron. 
endeca-. Comb. form of Gr. čôexa eleven, as 
in Hende-cachord, Mus. a series or scale of 
eleven notes; hence Hendecacho-rdal a., re- 
lating to such a scale- 

Hendecagon (hende-kügón) Also erron. 
en-. 1704. [f. HENDECA + -GON.] a. Geom. 
A plane figure having eleven sides and 
eleven angles. +b. Fortif. A fort with eleven 
bastions. 

Hendecasyllabic (he:ndt-, 
bik). Also erron. en-. 1727. 


hende:kásilre-- 


HENDECASYLLABLE 


Hendecasyllable (he:ndi-, hende:kasi-la- 
b’l), Also erron. en-. 1603. [- L. hendeca: 
syllabus (Sc. versus) — Gr. évdexacvMaBos (SC. 
ortxos), Subst. use of the adj. 'eleven- 
syllabled’; see HENDECA-, SYLLABLE.] Pros. 
A verse or line of eleven syllables. 

\|Hendiadys (hendoi-idis), 1586, [med.L., 
f. Gr. phr, ëv &à óvoi, ‘one through two’ 
(Servius).] Gram. A figure of speech in which 
a single idea is expressed by two words 
connected by a conjunction; e.g. by two sbs. 
with and instead of an adj. and sb. 

Law and heraldry, a kind of h., meaning ‘heraldic 
law’ 1887. 

tHendy, a. ME. only, [f. HEND a. + -Y*.] 
= HEND a. 

Hen-egg. [In OE. two wds., with henne 
in genitive; now usually hen's egg.] The egg 
of a hen. 

Henen, obs. var. of HEN, hence. 

Henequen (he-niken). Also -quin, henne- 
quen. 1880, [— Sp. jeniquen, geniquen, from 
native name.] The fibrous product known as 
Sisal hemp, obtained from the leaves of 
Species of Agave; also, the plant itself. 

Heng, ME. inflexion of HANG v. 
tHe-ngest. [OE. heng(e)st stallion, gelding 
= OFris. hengst, hanzt, MLG. hengest, OHG. 
hengist, Du., G. hengst, ON. hestr.] A male 
horse; usually a gelding -ME, (Alsoa proper 
name, and in various place-names.) 

He-n-ha:rrier, 1565. (f. HEN sb. + 
Harrrer'; in reference to its preying upon 
poultry.) Ornith. A European bird of prey, 
Circus cyaneus, also called Blue Hawk, Blue 
Kite. 

He-n-hawk. 1855. Ornith. U.S. name for 
various species of Hawks and Buzzards, 
esp. Buteo borealis and B. lineatus. Blue 
hen-hawk, the adult Amer. goshawk. 

Hen-hea:rted, a. 1522. Timorous; 
chicken-hearted. 

He-n-house. 1512. A small house or shed 
in which poultry are shut up for the night. 

Hemism. |f. Gr. els, œ- one + -ISM. Cf. 
HENAD.] = MoniIsmM. Max-Müller. 

Henna (hen). 1600, [- Arab. hinnd’. Ct. 
ALCANNA, ALKANET.] The Egyptian Privet, 
Lawsonia inermis (N.O. Lythracew); the 
shoots and leaves of this plant used, esp. in 
the East, as a dye for parts of the body, or 
made into a cosmetic with catechu. Also 
attrib. 

He-nnery, 1859. [f, HEN sb. + -ERY.] A 
place for rearing poultry. 

Hennes, obs. f. HENCE, 

Henny (he:ni) 1854. [f. HEN sb. + -Y'.] 
1. adj. Of or pertaining to a hen; hen-like: 
said of some male fowls; so h.-feathered 1855. 
2. sb. A hen-like male fowl 1854. 

Henotheism (he-nopi,iz’m). 1860, [f. Gr. 
évo-, stem of els one + 0cós god + -ISM.] The 
belief in a single god without asserting that 
he is the only God: a stage of belief between 
polytheism and monotheism. So Heno- 
theist, Henothei:stic a. 

Henotic (heno:tik), a. 1878. [= Gr. évoruxós 
serving to unite, f. s unification, f. ëv 


one; see -OTIC.] Unifying; reconciling. 
GLADSTONE. 
He-n-peck, v. collog. 1688. ([Back- 


formation from HEN-PECKED.] trans. Of a 
wife: To domineer over or rule (the husband). 

But—oh! ye lords of ladies intellectual. ‚have 
they not hen-peck'd you all BYRON. 

Hen-pecked (he'njpekt), ppl. a. colloq. 
1680. [lit. pecked by a hen or hens: alluding 
to the plucking of the domestic cock by his 
hens.] Domineered over or ruled by a wife. 

A  Step-dame..rules my  hen-peck'd Sire 
DRYDEN. 

Hen-roost. OE. [f. HEN sb. + ROOST 8b.!] 
A place where domestic fowls roost at night. 
b. fig. A source of plunder 1909. 

Hen's-foot. 1578. [From the resemblance 
of the leaves to a hen’s claws.) Name of: ta. 
(tr. L. pes gallinaceus (Pliny).] The Climbing 
Fumitory, Corydalis claviculata -1601. b. [L. 
Lr esi Bur-parsley, Caucalis daucoides 


Hent, v. Obs. exc. arch. or dial. (OR. 
hentan i= Gme. *yent-, wk. grade *xunt-, 
whence OE. huntian HUNT.) 1. trans. To lay 
hold of, seize; to take or hold in one’s hand; 
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to catch (arch.). 2. To get; to ‘catch’ (harm, 
etc.); to apprehend ME. Hence Hent sb. the 
act of seizing; fig. conception, intention, 
design. tHenter, one who seizes. 

Henware (he-nwé*s). Sc. 1808. [app. f. 
HEN sb. + WARE sb.'] The edible seaweed 
Alaria esculenta, also called badderlocks. 
Heo, dial hoo, pers. pron., 3rd sing. fem., 
nom. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. hiu, hio, héo, fem. 
of HE. Later, the north. and e.midl. 
dialects exchanged hio, heo, hyo, 3ho, zke 
for the forms, north. sco, scho, sho, e.midl. 
sca, 83e, sche, SHE.] The original fem. pron. 
corresponding to he; now repl.by SHE. Used 
of women, and of things grammatically 
feminine. 

Heortology (hioitolódgi) 1900. [- G. 
heorlologie, Vr. héortologie, f. Gr. 4oprí feast; 
see -LoGy.] The department of ecclesiology 
which deals with festivals. Hence -o-logist. 

Hep, var. form of HIP sb.* 

\iHepar (hi-pax). 1693. [Late L, hepar liver 
7 Gr. jap.) Chem. and Med. 1. An old name 
for a metallic sulphide, having a reddish- 
brown orliver colour. Also, for compounds 
of sulphur with other substances. 1790. 2. 
Also more fully, hepar sulphuris or hepar 
sulphur: a. (H. s. kalinum) Old name for 
potassa sulphurata 1693. b. (H. s. calcareum) 
Homeopathic name for calcium sulphide 
1866. 

Hepat-, bef. a vowel = HEPATO-, comb. f. 
Gr. jme, imar- liver: as in Hepata-gia, 
neuralgia of the liver; hence Hepata lgic a. 
Hepatemphra:xis [Gr. é£uópa&s], obstrue- 
tion of the liver; hence Hepatemphra-ctic a. 

Hepatic (hipz-tik). ME. [- L. hepaticus — 

s Gr. jmarós, f. imap, fmar- liver; see -10, Cf. 

Fr. hépatique.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the liver 1599. 
2. Acting on the liver 1071. 3. Liver-coloured, 
dark brownish-red; as in H. aloes ME. 4. 
Pertaining to a hepar; sulphurous 1651. t5, 
H. moss, a liverwort (see HEPATICA 2) 1824. 

1. Phr. H. artery, ducts; h. apoplezy, disease. 3. 
H. pyrites, decomposed liver-brown tessular 
crystals of iron pytites. 4. 1H. air or gas, sul- 
pe hydrogen 1786. So t Hepa-tical a, (in 
sense 1). 

B. sb. A medicine that acts on the liver and 
increases the secretion of bile 1486. 

Hepatica (hipm-tikà). 1548.  [med.L. 
hepatica (8c. herba), subst. use of fem. of L. 
hepaticus; see prec.] Bot. 1, A subgenus or 
section of the genus Anemone; esp. Anemone 
(Hepatica) triloba, the three-lobed leaves of 
which were fancied to resemble the liver 
1578. 2, An old name for Common Liverwort, 
Marchantia polymorpha, a lichen-like plant 
which creeps oyer wet rocks and damp 
ground, rooting from the lower surface of the 
thallus. Hepaticw, a group of Cryptogams 
allied to the Mosses, containing plants 
which have no operculum, and as a rule 
possess elaters; e.g. the Common Liverwort. 

tHepatite’ (he-pateit). ME. [- L. hepa- 
titis — Gr. marins] A precious stone 
(hepatitis gemma Pliny) said to resemble the 
liver -1706, 

Hepatite*, 1802. (Named by Karsten, 
1800 (Hepatit), from the older name lapis 
hepaticus.) Min. A name of varieties of 
Barytes emitting a fetid, sulphurous, or 
hepatic odour when rubbed or heated; 
liver-stone. 

lIHepatitis (hepátoi-tis. 1727. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. Hap, hmar- liver + -ITIS.) Path. Infam- 
mation of the substance of the liver. 

Hepatization (hepátoize*-fon). 1796. If. 
next + -ATION.] fl. Chem. Impregnation 
with sulphuretted hydrogen. KIRWAN. 2. 
Path. Consolidation of the lung tissue, so 
that it becomes solid and friable somewhat. 
like liver, being first of a red and afterwards 
of a grey colour 1822. 

Hepatize (he-pátoiz), v. 1786. [f. Gr. trap, 
fma- liver + -1k.) trans. ta. Chem. To 
impregnate with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
b. Path. To convert (the lungs) by engorge- 
ment and effusion into a substance resemb- 
ling liver. : 

a. Hepatized water 1786, ammonia 1834. 

Hepato-, repr. Gr. 3maro-, comb. f. 
liver; as in 
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He:patocele [Gr. «An tumour], hernia of the 
liver. Hepatocy-stic [Cyst] a., pertaining to the 
liver and the gall-bladder, or uniting the two, 
Hepatoga:stric a., pertaining to both the liver 
an the stomach. Hepatoge'nic, Hepato-gen- 
ous adjs., originating from the liver. He-pato- 
lith [Gr. A/&os], a gall-stone; hence Hepatoli-- 
thic a. Hepatology [-LOGY], that part of 
medícal science which treats of the liver; hence 
Hepato‘logist; Hepatolo'gical a. Hepato- 
pa-ncreas, Biol. name for the glandular organ, 
called the liver in Invertebrates, in reference to 
its twofold function of secretion and digestion. 
Hepato-re-nal a., relating to the liver and the 
kidneys. Hepato'scopy [Gr. -oxonla], inspection 
of the liver; divination by means of this. 

lHephæstus (hifi'st?s) 1658. = Gr. “Héa- 
vro; god of fire, identified by the Romans 
with Vulcan. Hence Hephzestian a. of, 
belonging to, or made by H. Hephzestic a, 
relating to fire, the forge, or use of the 
smith's hammer. 

Hephthemimer (hefpimi-moz). ^ Occas. 
hephthemim. 1700. [- late L. hephthemi- 
meres (-is) — Gr. é¢@numepis ‘containing 
seven halves’, f. émrd Seven + ňu- half + 
uépos part, -mems -partite.] Anc. Pros. A 
group or catalectic colon of seven half-feet; 
the part of a hexameter preceding the 
cesura when this divides the fourth foot, as 
in 

*Inferretque deos Latio * genus unde Latinum’. 
Hence Hephthemi-meral a., as in h. cwsura. 

Hepper. 1861. [Of unkn. origin.) Local 
name of a smolt, or young salmon of the 
Becond year. 

Hepta-, bef. a vowel HEPT-, comb. f. Gr. 
émrá seven. In Chem. it indicates the pres- 
ence of seven atoms of an element, as 
heptacarbon, ete. 

Heptaco:lic [Gr. xàAov] a., in ancient proton of 
seven cola or members, as ‘a heptacolic period’. 
J[Hepta-meron [Gr. ?uépa], a seven days’ work; 
title of a collection of stories made by Queen 
Margaret of Navarre, 41549 (cf. DECAMERON). 
Heptaphy:llous a., Bot. having seven lenves or 
ane sepals. Heptase:mic [late L. heplasemos 
= Gr.) a., in ancient prosody: containing seven 
units of time or more, Heptaspe:rmous [Gr. 
orépua] a., Bot. bearing seven seeds. He'ptastich 
[Gr. eríxos] sb., a group of seven lines of verse: 
a., seven lines long. Hepta-valent [L. valentem] 
a., Chem. combining with or capable of replacing 
seven atoms of hydrogen or other univalent 
element or radical. 

Heptachord (he:»ptükQad). 1694. [- Gr. 
émráxopbos seven-stringed, f. ¿rá seven + 
xopbó string. Cf. late L. heptachordus with 
Seven strings; -um series of seven strings 
(Boethius)] Mus. tl. adj. Seven-stringed 
—1741. 2. sb. a. A musical instrument of 
Seven strings 1765. b. A series of seven notes, 
formed of two conjunct tetrachords 1774. €. 
The interval of a seventh 1694. 

Heptad (heptæěd). 1660. [- Gr. érrás, 
fmrab-, f. émrá seven; see -AD. Cf, late 
heptas the number seven (Mart. Cap.).] 
The sum or number of seven; a group of 
seven 1660. spec. = HEBDOMAD 1870. 2. 
Chem. An atom or molecule whose equiva- 
lence is seven atoms of hydrogen. Hence 
Hepta:dic a. 

He-ptaglot, a. and sb. 1684. [f. Gr. énré + 

yAdrra tongue, ~yAwrros -tongued, prob. after 
PoLyGLor.) a. adj. Using or written in seven 
languages. b. sb. A book in seven languages. 

Heptagon (he»ptügon) 1570. Fr. 
heplagone or med.L. heptagonum, subst. use 
of n. sing. of late L. heptagonus adj. (Boeth.) ^ 
Gr. énrdyoves seven-cornered; see HEPTA-, 
7"GON.] 1. Geom. A plane figure having seven 
angles and seven sides, 2. attrib. or adj. 
1775. Hence Hepta:gonal a. having seven 
angles and seven sides. Heptagonal numbers, 
the series of POLYGONAL numbers 1, 7, 18, 34, 
55, B1, etc. formed by continuous summation 
EL arithmetical series 1, 6, 11, 16, 21, 26, 
ete. 

lHeptagynia (heptadsi-nia). 1760. [mod. 
L. (Linnwus, 1735), f. Hepra- + Gr. ywi 
woman, wife, female, taken in the sense of 
female organ, pistil; see -14'.] Bot. An order 
in the Linnæan Sexual System, comprising 
Plants having seven pistils. So He-ptagyn, 
a plant of this order. Heptagy nian, 
Heptagy-nious adjs. of or pertaining to this 
order. Hepta-gynous a. having seven 
pistils, 
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Heptahedron (-hi-drén, -he-drgn). 1658, 
[f. Herra- + -hedron in POLYHEDRON, 
TETRAHEDRON (Billingsley).] A solid figure 
having seven faces. So Heptahe-dral a. 
seven-sided, seven-faced. 

Heptamerous (heptce-méros) a. 1790. [f. 
HEPTA- + Gr. uépos part + -0US.] Consisting 
of seven members or parts. 

|Hepta-ndria. 1753. [mod.L. (Linnzeus, 
1785), f. heplandrus, f. HEPTA- + Gr. dwip, 
dvép- male, man; see -IA'.] Bot. The seventh 
class in the Sexual System of Linnæus, con- 
taining plants having seven stamens. So 
Heptander, a member of this class. 
Hepta‘ndrian a. of or belonging to H. 
Hepta:ndrous a. having seven stamens. 

Heptane (hepté'n) 1877. [f. HEPTA- + 
-ANE 2.] Chem. The paraffin of the hepta- 
carbon series, having the formula C;H;,. 
*Of these hydrocarbons nine are possible 
and four are known’ (Fownes’ Chem.) So 
Heptene (he-ptin) [see -BNE], the olefine of 
the heptacarbon series (C;H,,) also called 
He:ptylene, homologous and polymeric with 
ethene (C,H,); it is known to exist in three 
isomeric forms. Heptine (he-ptein) [see 
Inn], the hydrocarbon of the same series 
(C,H,), homologous with acetyline or 
ethine. Hepto-ic a., applied to fatty acids, 
aldehydes, etc., belonging to the hepta- 
carbon series, as heptoic acid, C;H;0:. 
Heptil (he:ptil) (see -YL], the hydrocarbon 
radical (C;H,,) of heptylic or oenanthylic 
alcohol and its derivatives; hence Heptylic 
a,; He-ptylami:ne (see AMINE). 

Heptarch (he-ptask). 1079. [f. HEPTA- + 
-AROH, after TRTRARCH.] A ruler of one 
division of a heptarchy 1822. tb. A seventh 
king (see Rev. 17:9-11), 

B. adj. Bol. Arising from seven distinct 
points of origin 1884. 

So Hepta-rchal, Hepta'rchic, -al adjs. of 
or pertaining to a heptarchy. 

Heptarchy (he-ptaaki). 1576. [f. HEPTA- + 
7ARORY, after ledrarchy. mod.L. heptarchia 
(Camden, 1586).] A government by seven 
rulers; an aggregate of seven petty king- 
doms, each under its own ruler; spec. the 
seven kingdoms established by the Angles 
m Saxons in Britain. Also tHeptarchate 
In that Heptarchie of our Saxons, vsually six 
fu the Kings were but as subiects to the supreme 

ELDEN. 

Heptasyllabic (heptisile-bik), a.  (sb.) 
1771. [f. Gr. émraovAMaBos of seven syllables 
(see HEPTA-, SYLLABLE) + -10.] (A verse) 
consisting of seven syllables. 

Heptateuch (he:ptátiük). 1078. [- late L. 
heptateuchus (Jerome) — Gr. émrárevyos, f. dard 
Seven + refxos book.] A volume consisting 
Of seven books; occas. the first seven books 
of the Bible, after Pentateuch. 

Her (hàz, hà), pers. pron. 8rd sing. fem., 

accus. [OK. hire, dative case of hio, 
Heo ‘she’. The dative began in X to be 
M instead of the original accusative hie, 

» hig, hij, and now as indirect and direct 
Objective represents both cases, as in ‘we 
M her and gave her the book to take with 
hes -] 1. The female being in question: the 

ouro eve: of SHE. 2. For names of 
ne grammatically, or (later) by 

Ve dati cag) OE. b. Represented as used 
te Bed or Gaelic speakers for Ae, him, or 
seit; F speaker himself 1526. 3. refl. = her- 
pea © herself. (Now poetic.) OE. 4. Erron. 

ES nominative 1698. 

(Ox. nee hoa), poss. pron., 3rd sing. fem. 

E. ere, hire, gen. of hio, HEO ‘she’. In 
ks used as both an objective and a posses- 
ME peri xe former use became obs. in 

dnd ire remained a possessive e 
iustinguishable in use ie a odes 
with and is thus included in the same class 
thes, te thy, his, our, your, their. Like 
HERS, fo, has developed an absolute form 

ES mE HERN was also used in late 
pd ind still exists in some dialects.] 1. as 

E. case of pers. pron.: Of her. OE. and 
ARION, 2. Poss. adj. pron. (orig. poss. 

-): Of or belonging to her; that female's; 
No her own OE. b. Used of things 

e tgrammatically, or by personifica- 
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tion OE. c. Of animals regarded as feminine, 
irrespectively of sex ME. 3. After a sb., a 
substitute for the gender inflexion OE. 

2. Her hopes, her fears, her joys, were all 
Bounded within the cloister wall Scott, b. The 
prestes broughte the Arke..vnto hir place 
COVERDALE 2 Chr. 5:7. The Shippe boaring 
the Moone with her maine Mast SHAKS. c. Goto 
the Emmet (thou slogarde) considre hir wayes 
COVERDALE Prov. 6:6. 3. The wyf of bathe hire 
tale ME. 

tHer, poss. pron., 3rd pl. (OE. Aiera, hira; 
hyra, hiora, hiara, heora, gen. pl., in all gen- 
ders, of HE. In ME. treated as a possessive 
adj. Early encroached upon by pej;re from 
Old Norse, which, in the form their, prevailed 
before 1500. The form her has long dis- 
appeared.] 

Heraclean (herükliün), a. 1883. [- L. 
Heracleus, also -clius — Gr. 'HpáxAeos, f. 
“HpaxAijs HERCULES; See -AN, -EAN.] Pertaining 
to Heracles. 

H. stone (lapis Heracleus, M8os *HpaxAe(a): the 
magnet, so called from its great attractive power. 

Heracleid, -id (heràkloid, -id). 1835. 
l- Gr. "Hpaxdeténs (pl. a), L. Heracleides (pl. 
-:), a descendant of 'HpexMjs or Hercules.] 
One of the descendants of Heracles from 
whom the Dorian aristocracy of the Pelopon- 
nesus claimed descent. (Usu. in pl.) Hence 
Heraclei-dan a, pertaining to a H. 

Heracleonite (heræ-kliðnəit). 1555. [f. 
name Heracleon + -YTE! 1.] Eccl. Hist. One of 
a sect of Gnostics founded by Heracleon in 
the 2nd c. 

Heraclitean (he:rükloiti-àn), a. (sb.) 1864. 
If. L. Heracliteus, Gr. 'Hpaxetreos + -AN.] 1. 
Of, pertaining to, or of the style of Heracli- 
tus of Ephesus, of the 5th c. B.C. (called the 
*weeping philosopher"), or his theories. 2. sb. 
A disciple of Heraclitus 1882. So Heracli-tic 
a, and sb. 

Herald (he-ráld) sb. (ME. heraud, herauld 
- OFr. Aerau(é (mod. héraut) — Gmc. 
*xariwald-, f. *xarjaz army + *wald- rule, 
WIELD.] 1. An officer having the duty of 
making royal or state proclamations, and of 
bearing ceremonial messages between prin- 
ces or sovereign powers. Also, b., employed 
in the tourney to make proclamations, 
convey challenges, and marshal the com- 
batants ME. Hence, c., having the function 
of arranging public processions, funerals, 
etc.; of regulating the use of armorial bear- 
ings (cf. DISCLAIM v.); of settling questions of 
precedence; and later, of recording proved 
pedigrees ME. 2. transf. and fig. a. A mes- 
senger, envoy. Hence, a title of newspapers. 
ME. b. A forerunner, precursor 1592. 3, One 
skilled in heraldry 1821. 4. (In full, Herald- 
moth.) One of the noctuid moths; Gonoptera 


exercising į 
now recording proved Ey and granting 
armorial bearings. Heralds’ Office, the office of 
this corporation. 2. a. His tongue, the H. of his 
imagination, is a busie Officer 1615. b. It was the 
Larke the Herauld of the Morne SHAKS. Comb.: 
h.-crab = heraldic crab; -moth: see sense 4. 
Hence +He-raldize v. to emblazon. He-raldship, 
the office or dignity of a h. 

Herald, v. ME. [- OFr. herauder, he- 
raulder, etc., f. prec.] trans. To proclaim, to 
announce, as at hand or drawing nigh; to 
usher in. 

Heraldic, -al (hére-ldik, -al), a. 1010. [f. 
HERALD sb. + -IC, -IcAL. Cf. Fr. héraldique 
(xv).] Of or pertaining to heraldry. Also 


Sig. 
Heraldic crab: a Japanese crab, Huenia heraldica, 


one of the Maiadz; so called because the HESS of 
its carapace suggests the shield and mantle of 
coat armour. Hence Hera-ldically adv. 
Heraldry (heráldri) 1572. [f. HERALD sb. 
+ -RY; cf. poetry.] 1. The art or science of a 
herald; now esp. the art or science of blazon- 
ing armorial bearings, of tracing and record- 
ing pedigrees, and of deciding questions of 
precedence. tb. Heraldic practice. Haml. 
1.i. 87. fc. Heraldic title, rank, or preced- 
ence. All’s Well 1t. iii. 280. 2. A heraldic 
emblazonment or device; also collect.; 
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armorial bearings; heraldic symbolism. Also 
fig. 1593. 3. The office of herald 1594. 4. 
Heraldic pomp 1630. 

2. This Heraudry in Lucrece face was seene, 
Argued by Beauties red and Vertues white SHAKS, 
So tHe'raldy (in senses 1, 2). 

Heraud, -aut, etc., obs. ff. HERALD. 

Herb (hàab) sb. (ME. erbe, herbe — OFT. 
erbe (mod. herbe) :- L. herba grass, green 
crops, herb. The sp. with h is recorded from 
the earliest times, but the pronunc. without 
initial aspirate was regular till early XIX.] 1, 
A plant of which the stem does not become 
woody and persistent, but dies down to the 
ground (or entirely) after flowering. 2. 
Applied to plants of which the leaves, or 
stem and leaves, are used for food or medi- 
cine, or for their scent or flavour ME. 3. 
collect. Herbage. Also fig. ME. 4. The leaty 
part of a plant, as dist. from the root 1662. 

2. Erbis of vertue pat growen in hem WYOLIF, 
Combs. : h. beer, a beverage prepared from herbs; 
-tea, -water, a medicinal infusion of herbs, b. 
In names of plants, as h. Gerard, Goutweed, 
‘Egopodium podagraria; h. Margaret, ‘the 
daisy, Bellis perennis’ (Prior); h.-ro; DEM 
royale] southernwood. See also H. BENNET, 
H. CHRISTOPHER; also HERB-GRACE, H. PARIS, 
H. ROBERT, etc. 

fl/Herba. 1585. [It.] A sort of grass-cloth 
imported formerly from India —1813. 

Herbaceous (hoibé^fos), a. 1040. [f. L. 
herbaceus grassy, f. herba HERB; See -ACEOUS.] 
1. Of the nature of a herb; esp. not forming 
wood, but dying down every year; consisting 
of such plants, as h. border. b. Of the texture 
and colour of an ordinary leaf 1794. 12. 
Herbivorous. DERHAM. 

1. Ginger is the root of neither tree nor shrub, 
but of an h, plant SIR T. BROWNE. b. Flowers. . 
only green, or what botanists call h. 1794. 
Herba:ceously adv, 

Herbae (hóubéds) [ME. also erbage — 
OFr. erbage (mod. herbage) :- med.L. 
herbaticum, -us (also Aerbagium) right of 
pasture, pasturage, f. L. herba HERB; Bee 
-AGE.] 1. Herbs collectively; herbaceous 
growth or vegetation; esp. grass, etc., as 
used for pasture 1390. 2, = HERB 4, 1701. 
3. Law. The natural herbage of any land as a 
distinct species of property; hence ‘a liberty 
that a man hath to feede his catellin another 
mans ground, as in the forest (Cowell) 1450. 

1. Chalk hills, covered by a scanty h. SIR B. 
Bronie. Hence He'rbaged a. covered with h. 

Herbal (hóubül sb. 1510. [- med.L. 
herbalis (sc. liber), t. L. herba; see -AL*.] 1. A 
book containing the names and descriptious 
of herbs, or of plants in general. Obs. exe. 
Hist. 12. = HERBARIUM, —1847. 

Herbal (hó-1bül) a. 1612. [- Fr. therbal or 
med.L. herbalis; see prec.] 1. Belonging to, 
consisting of, or made from herbs. 12. 
Herbaceous 1682. 

Herbalist (hó-ibülist). 1502. [f. HERBAL 
sb. + -IsT.] 1. One versed in the knowledge 
of herbs or plants; a botanist. Now used of 
the early botanical writers, 1594. 2. A 
dealer in medicinal herbs or simples 1592. 
So tHe-rbalism (rare), also fHe-rbarism, 
the science of herbs or plants. He-rbalize v. 
(arch.), to collect (medicinal) herbs. 

Herbar(e, obs. var. of ARBOUR. 

fHerba-rian. 1577. [f. L. herbaria botany 
or herbarius botanist; see HERBARIUM, -AN.] 
A herbalist —1578. 

tHerbarist. 1577. [f. L. herbaria botany 
(see HERBARIUM) + -Ist.] A herbalist 1794. 

Herbarium (hoibé*ri)m). 1776. [-late L. 
herbarium, subst. use of n. of adj. repr. by L. 
herbarius botanist, herbaria (sc. ars) botany 
(Pliny); see -ARIUM.] A collection of dried 
plants systematically arranged; a hortus 
siccus. Also, a book or case for such a 
collection. 

He-rbarize, v. arch. 1670, [f. HERBARIST + 
-HE.] = HERBORIE. 

Herbary (hd-abari), sb. 1548. [Three 
words :— L. herbarius botanist; late L. 
herbarium HERBARIUM; med.L. herbarius, 
-um kitchen garden; see -ARY'.] Ades A: 
herbalist -1568. 2. A herbarium 1591. 3. A 
garden of herbs or vegetables 1634. 14. The 
science of herbs. HAKEWILL. 


Herbergage, var of HARBERGAGE- 


HERBERGERE 

Herberger(e, -geour, -jour, oto., obs, ff. 
HARBINGER, 

Herbescent (hoibewent) e. 1727. [= 


herbescent^, pres, ppl. stem of L. herbescere, f. 
herba; seo Mkkn, -wsoxNT,] Growing like a 


herb; becoming herbaceous, 

Be yd herb of LE Te DN [npp. 
origin; supposed ive arisen 
like the synonym, Herb of Repentance, out. 
of the formal coincidence of the name rue 
with Rux v. and sb. repent, repentance.] 1. 
"The herb Rue, Ruta graveolens. Now Obs, or 

dial, 2. A horb of virtue 1866, Also fig. 
1. Thor's Rew for you, and heere's some for me. 
Wee may call it Herbe-Grace a Sundajes SHAKE. 
Herbid (habid), a. 1 Obs. 1057. [= L. 
h f, herba Henn; soo -ID'.] Grassy, 


gras-liko. 

Herbiferous (hoxbi-fërəs), a, 1656. [f. L. 
herbifer (t. herba HERI) + -0U8; seo -FEROUS,] 
Boarh 

t 1611. [= Fr. therbiste, f. herbe 
Herp + -ise - NT.) = HERBALIST. ~1656, 

Herbivora (hoibi-vord), sb. pl. 1830. [n. 
pl. of mod.L, herbivorus, f, herba HERB; sec 
-vonous, Cf. Fr. herbivore (xvitt).| Zool. A 
general name for animals, esp. Mammals, 
that feed on herbage or plants, spec, A 
division of Marsupials, including the 
kangaroos; also a division of Cetacea. Bo 
HArbhore, n of the H. V AM a. 

eating; of or pertaining to the H. 
fHerb John, 1440, [tr. med.L. herba 
Johannis, OFr, herbe Johan (mod, herbe de 
Saint-Jean),) 1, Bt. John's-wort, Hypericum 
2. App. some tasteless 
neutral herb; hence, something inert or in- 
different. —1679, 

2, Like Herb-John In the pot, that does nelther 
much nor hurt GURNALL, 

" , d. 1682, [f. Hann + -LES5.] 
Destitute of herbs or herbage. 
He'rblet, (f, Hern + -Lyr.] A little herb, 


BHAKS, 

Herborist (hi-aborist). 1578. [= Fr. 
herboriste, t. herbe Henn by assoo, with L. 
arbor troo; of, next and ARBOUR.) A herbalist. 

Herbo: (hóabürolz) v, 1664, [- Fr. 
herboriser, preo, by assoc. wi 
collect pi 1, inir, To garden (rare), 2. 
To gather herbs; to botanize 1749. Hence 
Heirboriza:tion, the action of herborizing; 
also, by confusion, for ARBORIZATION, 

|, ppl. a, 1788, Used by contu- 
sion for 


Herbose (hobs), a, 1721, [= L. herbosus 
f. herba Hura; seo -08k'.] Abounding in 
horda or herbage. 

Herbous (hiabow, a. 1712. (= L. herbo- 
sus; wee proc., -0UN.] Of the nature of a 

baoeous,. 


herb; heri 

Herb Paris, 1578. [- med.L, herba Paris; 
in Fr, herbe à París, parísette.] A book-name 
for Paris quadrifolia (N.O, Trilliaces), also 
called True-love, a dietyogenous plant, 
bearing a singlo greenish flower at the top 
of tho stem, and just beneath it four large 
ovate loaves in the form of a cross, 

Robert, ME. |- med.L. ħerba 

Roberti, Varloualy referred to Robert Duke 
of Normandy, to St, Robert, and to St. 
Rupert,| A common wild species of Crane's- 
bill or Geranium (G. robertianum), 

Herbrough, obs. f. Harsour s5.* and v. 

He'rb-woman. 1608, A woman who sells 


Herby (hòbi), a. 1552, (f. Hane + -Y*.] 1, 
Full of herbe; gramy. 2, Herbaceous; 
pertaining to herbs 1552, 

1, An h. seat on broad Seamander's shore 
CHAPMAN, 


pacar (haikowAmi) Also herk-. 
Y880, (f. Gr. deor fonce + yipo, "yaaa 


obstacles, "mic, -o gam- 
Ous adjs. unable to be self-fortilized, 
Herculanean (báikiv 1780. |f. 


Herculean (hoikidli&m), a. 15%. |f. L. 
Herculeus, (1. Hereulas, soo maxi) 4. «Ao, mea 


RAN.) 1, Of or pertaining to Hercules 1610, 
2. Like Hercules, esp. in strength, courage, 
or labours 1596, b, tranf. Of things: Strong, 
powerful, violent 1602. 3. Requiring the 
strength of a Hercules; difficult to accom- 


m. , straits: wee HERCULES, 2. The 
Pee strong, H. Samson MILT, 3. An h. task 

Hercules (hd-akiuliz). ME. (L. Hercules, 
alt, of Gr, 'HpaxNis, f. "Hoa wife of Zeus + «Mos 
glory, lit. ‘having or showing the glory of 
Hera'.] 1, A hero of Greek and Roman 
mythology, celebrated for his great strength, 
and for the accomplishment. of the twelve 
ex! tasks or ‘labours’ imposed 
upon him by Hera. After death he was 
ranked among the gods. b. A representation 
of Hercules 1638, 2. One who resembles 
Hercules in strength; a strong man 1567. 3. 
A name given to powerful machines; esp, a 
machine for cleansing the streets 1890, 4. 


hercules 1816, 5, Astron. One of the northern 
constellations 1551. 

1. ‘Not H. against two" the proverb is GREENE, 
Pillars of H., Hercules’ Pillars: the rocks Cal) 
(now Gibraltar) and Abyla (Ceuta), on either side 
of the Strait of Gibraltar, fabled to have been 
set up by H.; so Straits of H. Hence fig. an 
ultimate limit. 

'omb,: H. braid, a thick corded worsted braid; 
H. n" a kind of knot very difficult to undo; 
H. » à powerful explosive used in mining 


"Hercule 
lercules' club. [From the club which 

Hercules bore.] a. A big and formidable 
stick 1057. b. A kind of firework 1688. c. A 
plant, Xanthorylon —clava-herculis; also 
Aralia spinosa 1882, 
Hercynian (housiniàn), a. 1508. If. L. 
Hercynia (8c. silva), = Gr. 'Epkónos Spvuós the 
Horoynian forest; sec -AN.] Applied to the 
wooded mountaln-system of Middle Ger- 
many, or to portions of it; esp. to the 
Erzgebirge, whence H. gneiss. 

Herd (hàid) a5. (OK. heord = MLG. 
herde, OHG. herta (G. herde), ON. hjord, 
Goth. hairda :- Gmo, *xeróó.] 1, A company 
of domestic animals of one kind, kept 
together by a keeper. (The notion of a 
keeper is now little present.) b. As con- 
trasted with flock, herd is restricted to bovine 
domestic animals 1587. 2. A company of 
animals of any kind feeding or travelling 
together; a school (of whales, oto.) ME, 3, A 
multitude of people. (Now always dis- 
parmging.) ME. b. Of things: A great 
number 1618, 

1. The pub. 
b. Lev. 27:82. 2. The 
H, SOMERVILLE. 3. 
Phr, The ? 


: the multitu 

Herd, s», (OK. hirdi, WS, hierde = O8, 
hirdi, herdi, OHG. hirti (G. hirle), ON. 
hirdir, Goth, haírdeís z= Gmo. *xerdjaz, f. 
*xeróó (noo proc.),] 1. A keeper of a herd or 
flock of domestic animals; a herdsman, Now 
usn. in comb., but in the north a common 
word for shepherd. 12. fig. A pastor —1662, 

Herd (háid), ME. |f. Heep ab] 1, 
intr. To go in a herd; to form a herd or herds. 
Said ale contemptuously of men. b. Of 
things: To come together 1704. 2. To join 
oneself to any band or company, faction or 
party; to qo in company with ME, 3, (rana. 
To place in or among a herd. Also fig. 1692. 
Lnd collect into a herd. Also fig. To amass, 

1. They are but which alw 

together SIDNEY. 3. The reat, However RE e 
ey eet valiant, Are hearded with the 

Herd, r.* ME. (f. Hep s5.*] 1. trans, To 
tend (sheep or cattle). Also fig. Also intr. 
12. Ag. (trans.) To keep safe 1500. 

1 Aa. God. who herds the star of heaven As 


winds slowly o'er the lea GRAY. 
Rose is 


HEREAFTER 


Herder (hi-adoa). Chiefly U.S. 105. |f, 
Herp v,* + -kn*.] A herdsman. Also fig, 
Herderite (h6-adoroit). 1828. [f. name of 
Baron S. A. W. von Herder + atut b,] 
pie A Duae rae d glucinum and 

um, found in brillant transparent 
crystals. 


He'rdess. ME. [f. HERD ab.' + -E88*,] A 
shepherdess. 

Herd-grass, herd's-grass. U.S. 1747. 
|f. HERD sb." + GRASS.) Any grass grown for 
hay or pasture; esp. Timothy, Phleum 
pratense, and Redtop, Agrostis vulgaris, 

tHerd-groom. ME. [f. HERD abt + 
GROOM.] A shepherd-lad —1033. 

Herdic (hó-udik). U.S. 1882. [f. name of 
Peter Herdic, ot Pennsylvania, the inventor] 
ANA with a low-hung body, entered at the 

tHerdman. [OE. hierdemann; f. HERD 
8b. + Man.) A herdsman; fig. and. tranaf, 
esp. à spiritual pastor —1050. 

Herdsman (hé-1dz,mitn). 1603, [Altered 
f. HERDMAN (after craftsman, eto.), introduced 
when Herp sb.* went out of English use; thus 
= man of a herd. In the north HERD sb," 
remains in use.) 1, A keeper of domestic 
animals which go in herds, 2. Orkney. The 
Common Skua 1885, So He'rdswoman, a 
woman who tends cattle Scorr. 

Herdwick (ho-udwik), OE. |f, HERD ab.* 
+ -WIOK.] fl. The tract of land under the 
charge of a ‘herd’ employed by the owner; 
a pasture-ground ~1664, 2. (In full H. sheep): 
A hardy breed of mountain sheep, supposed. 
to have originated on the herdwicks of the 
Abbey of Furness 1837, 

tHere, sb. [OE, here = OF ris., OS., OHG, 
heri (Du., G. heer), ON. herr, Goth, harjís i= 
Gmo. *xarjaz. Seo HARRY v., HARBOUR 8b, 
Heriot.) An armed host, an army. Also: A 
host; à great company —1470. 

Here (hiu), adv. (OE. hêr = OFris., O8. 
hér, OHG, hiar (Du., G, hier), ON. hér, Goth. 
her (beside OFris, OS, hir); obscurely f. 
Gmo, pronominal base *xí- this (see HM 
pron.).] 1. In this place; in the place where 
the speaker is, or places himself. b. elipt, = 
Present, adsum OE, €. = Whom or which 
you see hero 1696. d, Used for emphasis 
1460, 2. Here is there is here, seo or 
behold here. (Fr. voici.) 1400. b. Here's lo: 
ollipt, for Here's a health to 1692. 3. In this 
world; in this life; on earth OK. 4. At this 
point in action, speech, or thought; in this 
passage OX. 5, In this matter; in this case; 
in this particular ME. 6. In ordinary use, 
taking the place of Hirner OE. 7, Used 
ellipt. in calling an attendant, etc, Hence, 
Lo attention to or introduce a co! 

1 


1. Ho in not h.: for he is rison Mat, 28:0. bs 
Mids. N. 1, ii, 45, €. My brother, h., is ready to 
ive Information (mod). 2. Hecre’s a 
in 


deed in the Commonwealth 8HAKS, b. Heero's 


n over 
mision Br. HALL, 6. Call Pedro h. 
BYRON, 7. H., take away th table SWIFT. 
, Here and there. a. In this place and 

in that; at intervals of space (or time), b. To this 
place and to that; to and fro, Here, there, and 
everywhere. In every place, indicated or not, 
Neit here nor there. Of no account either 
one way or the other. Here below. On this 
earth, in this world. Here goes! An exclam, 
declaring one's resolution or resignation to 
perform some (bold or rash) act. He we X) 
are. Here is what we (you) want, collog, Here- 
in comb. with adverbs ane props: "These origin- 
ated in the juxtaposition of here and another adv. 
qualifying the same vb., but later the adv, came 
to be felt as a prep., governing Aere. 

B. as sb.: = This place; also, the present; 
the present life (Lear 1. 1. 264). 
Hereabout (hivribaut), adv. ME. |f. 
HERE ade.  Amovr.] fl. About or con- 
cerning this -1644. 2. About or near this 
place ME. So Hereabou-ts adv. 

Hereafter (hPrattos), adr. (a. sd.) (OE. 
hérafler, f. hér MERE adv, + AFTER] 1. 
After, in this writing, book, or place; occas. 
~ immediately after. 2. After this in time; 
in time to come OF. 3. In a future state 
ae 4. adj, To come, future (now 


HEREAFTERWARD 


2. More of this h. SHAKS. 4. H. Ages SHAKS. 
B. sb. 1. Timo to come; the future 1540, 2. 
A future life; the world to come 1702, 

2. What, if there bo an h., a judgment to come? 


WESLEY. 
1Herea-fterward, adv. Also -wards. ME. 
|f. Hare adv. + AFTERWARD.) = prec. adv. 


. ME. [f. HERE adv, + 


Eyn admired h. FULLER, 

Hereaway (hi"rüwe'), adv. Now dial. and 
U.S. ME. [f. as prec, + AWAY adv.) 1. 
Away in this direction; hereabouts. 2. 
Hither 1649, 

Hereby (hPaboi, hi*aboi), adv. ME. If. 
HERE adv. + BY prep.) fi. (hereby) By or 
near this place; close by -1655. 2. By, 
through, or from this ME. 

1. L.L.L. 1v.i. 9. 2. And h. wee doe knowe that 
we know him, if we keepe his commandements 


LJohn 2:3. 

Hereditable (hire:ditAb'D, a. 1494, [- Fr, 
théréditable or med.L. hereditabilis, f. eccl. 
L. hereditare; see next, -ABUE.] 1. Of things: 
That may be inherited; heritable. 12. Of 
persons: Capable of inheriting; having a 
right of inheritance —1655. Here:ditabi-lity 
= Heritability. Here'ditably adv. by way 
of inheritance. 

Hereditament (hertdi-timént, hire-dita-), 
1475. [~ med.L. hereditamentum, f. late D. 
hereditare inherit, f. heres, hered- HEIR; see 
MENT.) 1, Law. Any property that can be 
inherited; any thing, corporeal or incorporeal, 
that in the absence of a will descended to 
the heir at common law, and now to the 
‘real ropresentative’; real property. 2. 
Heirship, inheritance 1509, 

Here'ditarily, adv. 1003. [f. HEREDI- 
TARY a.  -LY*.] In a hereditary manner; by 
way of (an) inheritance. 

Here-ditariness. 1640, [f. as prec. + 
*Ny88,] The quality of being hereditary. 

Hereditary (hire-ditüri), a. 1577. [= L. 
heredilarius, t. hereditas HEREDITY ; see -ARY!. 
Of. Fr, héréditaire.) 1. Law and Hist. De- 
sconding by inheritance from generation to 
generation; that has been or may be trans- 
mitted according to definite rules of descent; 
legally vesting, upon the death of the holder, 
In his heir 1601, 2. Transmitted in a line of 
Progeny; passing naturally from parents to 
Offspring 1577. 3. Of persons: Holding their 
position by inheritance 1651. 4. Of or per- 
taining to inheritance 1790. 


1540. {=~ (O)Fr. 
hereditas, f. heres, hered- 


ité, or L, 
HER; seo -rry.} t1. Hereditary succession; 


inheritance; an inheritance. 2, Law. 
Hereditary character, quality, or condition; 
imi fact of boing hereditary or heritable 
pg 3. Biol. The property in virtue of 
x ich offspring inherit the nature and 
characteristics of parenta and ancestors; tho 
ndency of like to beget like. (Often called 

^ law of nature.) 1863. 

raeregeld (hewégeld). Obs. exo. Hist. 
(Dan heregield, t. here host (see HERE sb.), the 
bh: yd C cg AL de field, etc., payment. See 

-] OE. Hist. The trib h 
Danish host; Danegeld. eRe AME SEM 
lere-hence, adv, Obs. or dial. 1520. [f. 
Dus ade. + Hence.) t1, Asa result of this 
M wt From henceforth —1616. 3. From 
Herein (Prin), adv. OF,  [orig. hér inne, 
pud HERE adv. + innan, inne, adv. 
» IN, adv, and prep.] 1. Here within, 


Taere; in, also into, this place. 2. In this 


eare in is my father glorified TINDALE John 
above fer, before, in tie Gociment ete, a 
Gan written as one. et is document, etc., are 
AGERE -myt(e, obs. ff. HERMIT, 
» I"anés). 1674. (f. e 

NES5.] The being here, G nA 


955 


Hereof (hi*ro:v), adv. OE. (f. HERR adv. + 
Or prep.) 1, Of this; concerning this. 12. 
p ig aoe here —1587. 

|. Upon the Receipt h. STERLE. 2. H.. began 
lete.) 1568. 

Hereon (hiron), adv, Now rare. OE. 
If. HERE adv. + ON prep.) t1. Herein 1573, 
2. On this subject, matter, ete.; on this basis 
ME. 3. = HEREUPON 2. 1602. 

Hereout (hi'rau't), adv. ME. [f. HERE 
ade. + OUT adv.] Out of this place; tfrom 
this source —1: 

Hereri-ght. . dial. ME. (f. HERE adv. 
+ Ruout adv.) Straightway. 

Heresiarch (he-résiüik, hirīsiask). Also 
hzer-. 1624, [— eccl. L, hwresiarcha — Gr. 
dipeowipyys leader of a school, (eccl. Gr.) 
leader of a sect (Justinian), f. afpens see 
HERESY, -AROH.] A leader or founder of a 
heresy. Also fransf. Hence tHeresiarchy, 
the founding of a heresy; erron., an arch- 
heresy (SIR T. HERBERT). 

Heresiography (he:résio-grifl), 1645. [f. 
Gr. alpes HERESY + -GRAPHY.] A treatise 
on heresy or heresies, So Heresio-grapher, 
one who treats of heresies. 

Heresiologist (he:résig:lédsist). 1710. [f. 
as prec. + -LOGIST.] One who treats of 
heresy or heresies. So Heresio-loger. 
Heresio-logy. 

Heresy (he-rési). (ME. (h)ereste — OFr. 
(ieresie (mod. hérésie) ^ Rom. *heresia, for 
L. heresis school of thought, in eccl L. 
heretical religious doctrine — Gr, alpes 
school of thought, in eccl. Gr. heretical sect 
(Josephus); orig. ‘choice’, etc., f. alpetoda 
choose, f. ape» take.] 1. Theological 
opinion or doctrine held in opposition to the 
‘catholic’ or orthodox doctrine of the 
Christian Church. Also (ransf. b. with a 
and pl. A heretical opinion or doctrine ME. 
2. Hence, Opinion or doctrine in philosophy, 
politics, science, art, etc. at variance with 
what is orthodox. Also with a and pl. ME. 
3. In sense of Gr. alpeas: A school of thought; 
a sect ME. 

1. Deluded people! that do not consider that the 
greatest heresie in the world is a wicked life 
"TILLOTSON. b. False teachers..shal bi in 
damnable heresies N.T, (Genev.) 2 Pet, 2:1. 2. 
The doctrine of Evolution. which 1t is intellec- 
tual h.. .to question 1877. 3. It bihoueth heresies 
for to be WYCLIP 1 Cor. 11:19. Comb. h.-hunt, 
-hunter (1765), -ing. 

Heretic (he-rétik), sb. (a.) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
hérétique ~ eccl. L. hæreticus adj. and sb. — 
Gr. elperuós able to choose, in eccl. use 
heretic(al), f. alpetada; see prec., -10,] 1. One 
who maintains a heresy or heresies (see 
Heresy 1), 2. Hence, One who maintains 
opinions on any subject at variance with 
those generally received 1599. 3. adj. = 
next (rare) ME. 

1. When a papist uses the word heretics, he 
generally means the protestants WATTS. 2. Thou 
wast euer an obstinate heretique in the despight 
of Beautie SHAKS, 3. Obedience to an h. prince 
DRYDEN. 

Heretical (hiretikül) a, 1582. [7 med.L. 
herelicalis, f. hereticus; see prec., ICAL, Cf. 
OFr. herelical.| Of or pertaining to heresy 
or heretics; of the nature of beresy. Hence 
Here-tical-ly adv., -ness. 

Hereticate (hiretike't), v. 1029. [= 
hereticat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. hereticare, 
f. herelicus; see HERETIC, -ATE*.] 1. trans, To 
pronounce heretical. 2. To make a heretic 
of 1731. 

1. Arbitrary and hereticating anathemas C. 


MATHER. 

Hereto (hi'sta), adv, ME. [f, HERE adv. 
+ To prep.) fl. To this place 1598. 2, To 
this; with reference to this ME. 3. (An- 
nexed) to this 1559. 14. Hitherto —1007. 

Heretofore (hi»1tüfó*), adv. (a., sb.) ME. 
|f. HERE adv. + Torork.) 1. Before this; 
formerly. 2. adj. Former 1491. 3, sb. Time 
past 1824. 

Heretoga (herétó*gi), heretoch, -togh. 
[OE. heretoga = OFris. hertoga, OS. heritogo 
(Du. hertog), OHG. herizogo (G. herzog), ON. 


HERM 


hertogi; t. here army, HERE sb. + -toga, f. 
Hon lead; see TEE v.'] OE. Hist, The leader 
of an army; the commander of the militia. 
of a shire. Taken in 17th and 18th o. as = 
DUKE. 

Hereunder (hi’rondos), adv, ME, |f. 
HERE adv, + UNDER prep.) Under this, 

Hereunto (hi?rpntü', -»ntw), adv. 1509, 
It. as prec, + UNTO prep.) Unto or to this; 
to this document, 

Hereupon (hi’rdpon), adv. MK. |f. as 
prec. + Upon prep.) 1. Upon this matter, 
ete, 2, Immediately following upon this (in. 
time or consequence) ME. 

Herewith (hi*awi-0), adv. OB. |f, a& prec. 
+ Wiru prep.) With this; tat the same time 
with this —1540. So Herewithal adv. 
(arch.). 

+Herigaut. ME. [- OFr. herigaul, har- 
gaut, med.L. herigaldus, -um, -gaudum.]. An 
upper garment or cloak of 13th and 14th e. 

Heriot (heriót). (0E. heregeatwa, -we 
(whence med.L. herietum, -otum xu, AFr. 
heriel, t. here army (see HERR sb.) + geatwa 
(= ON. gotvar pl.) trappings.) 1. Eng. Law. 
A feudal service, orig. consisting of weapons, 
horses, or other military equipments, 
restored to a lord on the death of his tenant; 
afterwards a render of the best live beast or 
dead chattel of a deceased tenant due by 
legal custom to the lord of whom he held. 
Now an incident of manorial tenures only. 
Also transf. and fig. OE. 2. attrib, a8 h 
land OE. 

Comb.: h: custom, a h, depending merely upon 
immemorial usage; h. service, one due upon a 
special reservation in a grant or lease of lands. 

ILACKSTONE. 

Hence He-riotable a. subject to the payment of 
heriots. 

Herisson (horison). 1594. [- Fr. hérisson; 
seo URcHIN.] ti. A hedgehog -1000. |2. 
Fortif. A barrier, consisting of a revolving 
beam, armed with spikes 1704, 

Heritable (he-rititb'l), a. (85). ME. [= 
(O)Fr. héritable, t. heriter += eccl. L. hereditare; 
sce HEREDITABLE.] 1, Capable of being 
inherited, inheritable. 2, Naturally trang- 
missible from parent to offspring; hereditary 
1570. 3. Of persons: Capable of inheriting; 
succeeding by right of inheritance 1675. 4+ 
sb. pl. (Sc. Law.) Heritable possessions; 
lands and other property that passes to the 
heir-at-law 1801. 

2. No h, disease in the family. 1870, Hence 


He-ritably adv. by way or righi of inheritance 
©1440, Heritabl-lity, h. quality. 
Heritage (heritéd. ME. {= OFr. 


(heritage (mod. hé-), f. heriter, ete. = ecol, L, 
hereditare, t. heres, hered- Heth; 800 -AGR.] 
1. That which has been or may be inherited. 
b. transf. and fig. The ‘portion’ allotted to 
or reserved for any one ME, +2, ‘The fact of 
inheriting; hereditary succession ~1556. 3. 
Anything given or received to be a proper 
possession ME, b. Tho ancient Israelites, as 
the peculiar possession of God; the Chureh 
of God ME. 4. An inherited lot or portion 
1021. 

1. It was. „part of my h., Which my dend father 
did bequeath to me SIAKS, b. Which hath his he 
in helle Gowen, 3. Loe, children are an h. of the 
Lord Ps. 127:3. b. O Lorde, .blesse thyne h, 
Bk. Com. Prayer. 4 Lord of himself;— that h. of 
woe BYRON. 

Heritance (he-ritans). arch. ME, [= OFr. 
herilance, f. heriler (sec proc.) + -ANOH.} 
Inheritance; heirship. Also fig. 

Heritor (heritó), 1475. (In XV heriter = 
AFr, heriter = (O)Fr. heritier = hæreditarius 
(sco HEREDITARY); conformed to -0R 2 (of. 
bachelor).| 1. An heir or heiress. 2, Sc. Law. 
‘The proprietor of a heritable subject 1597. 
Hence He-ritress, t-trice, trix. 

Herl, sb. ME. [See Hart.) = TARL 8b. 

Herling, hirling. Sc. 1084. [Of unkn. 
origin.] The name, on the Solway Firth, for 
the fish Salmo albus. 

Herm, Herma (homi), 1579, (L. Mer- 
ma, pl. -æ, a latinized form of Hermes = Gr. 
"Epufs Mercury.) A statue, consisting of a. 
four-cornered pillar surmounted by & head or 
bust, usually that of Hermes. Such statues 
were numerous in ancient Athens, and were 
used as boundary-marks, milestones, sign- 
posts, etc, So Hermse-an a. of Hermes. 


HERMAIC 956 


, Hermaic (houm4lk), a. (6.). 1678. i= Gr. ele them agiiragiiy, Also fs, Hanca Mermete 
Macs we deron leer rod i, d An alchemist or chemist 1684, 2; pi 


ah CIT am e 
Hermes Triemegiatus 1078. -=H 


heneo, by an 
— duce E y coim Hxaweric a. 2 (quota.) 1870, c. fg. Tightly; 
tHermay Vlde er anta SMAMAMS QUNM) JUN. 14. Dy albany. 


Hermaphrodite LH pae 
- ~ Erpa |. Honce, person living in 
as (quium, Ge: tada IT. ‘Bente, D. A vagabond 1406; 


to beadsman. 
together with the nymph Salmacis and thus SWAKS, 2. For those (Honours) of old..we rest 


Combs. birds (a) A hi bird of 
^: del a humming- us 
eta eg ent of both sexes are com- Phaéthornis; (b) a nun-bird; -crab, f-fish, Sob: 
|. b. A catamite. ADDISON, 2, Zool. An ster, a crab. Perijs, which usually 
mear renier and rar EE cree aH are e a 
aro (normally) preot in tho same in: Sodrus, colsbrated for ita song; -warblesy the 
dividual, as in somo molluscs and worms Western warbler, Dendraca occidentalis, of the 

^ plant or flower in which the — Pacific slope of Ñ, America. 

stamens and pistils are present in the same Hermitage (hàumitéd. ME, [= OFr. 
or thing in (Ajermilage (mod. ermitage), f. (Adermile; soo 
prec,, -AdK.) 1, Tho habitation of a hermit; a 
ry in solitary dwelling-place 1648, 2. A French 
uu 7L 16087. Avery Mine produced from vineyards on a hill near 
[^ forward and Valence 1680, 
parta 


EH 
ze 


1. The l h., The and 
Hermitary. rar. 1754. {= med.L. 
; soo HERMIT, 
-ARY^] A hormit’s cell; a hormitage, Also 


Seog ide? 
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1708, S EM. ame t peg ret ane icum autumnale; and later to 
tion; esp. as dint. from exegowi Her- one ee = 
- ; Hern, hirn (haan), s. déal, (OK. Ayrne = 


prod., -M, 108.) The art or science of inter- Lurkynge in hernes and In lanes blynde CHACCKR, 
esp. of Heripture, Commonly dist. Hern, herne, arch. and dial, k r3 
a eger orn t. use, 

Hermes (biam). 1005, (L., Gr, "Koshe.] Hern, poss. pron. ME. |f. poss. pron. 

4 Gr. Muth, A deity, the won of Zeus and M ei. 5 


Mnama. 1787, 12, The metal Mitt. formed by the displacement and remi 
P.L. Wn. 0908. 3, Hermes Trismegistus (Or. protrusion of a pert of au ouma tA oaan ag 
Kowie he wiper, Hermes t Aperture, natural or accidental, in the walle 
the Kayptian god Thoth, as with of ite containing cavity; a rupture, Ale 
the Grecian Hermes, and as the founder of atirt,, aah. truss, ete. ence Hernial a. of 
Fai mienen, exp. alchemy 1005, or pertaining to h.; chiefly in hernial sac. 

7 le 
Hern- 


Hermen Trismegistus: we 3, ae] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaint hernia, a tration on bernia; ete 

pL RÀ PT a Hasrnlctomy | (biesitém. 611. If 

AEN —— A a cutting lorstromgulated io nin. Sota 

test. &. Portateteg ts the ted Hen aes tomist, one who practions h. 

PETA L. Hernsew, -shaw, -shew: see ienoxexw. 
r for (t-te). heroes (bi*ro). ME. 


HEROINE 


heroe (XVI-XVIJ) was superseded by hero 
(xvi), with pl. heroes (2 wyll.).] 1, Antig, A 
namo given to men of superhuman strength, 
courage, or ability, favoured by the gods; 
regarded later as demigods, and immortal. 
2. One who does brave or noble deeda; an 
Mlustrious warrior 1586. 3. A man who 
exhibits extraordinary bravery, firmness, or 
greatness of soul, in connection with any 
pursuit, work, or enterprise; a man admired 
and venerated for his achlevernents and 
noble qualities 1001. 4. The man who forms 
the subject of an opio; the chief male 

nage in a poem, play, or story 1097. 

atirib, 1070, 


D great Action of a God or Heroe 1763, 
2. See, the conquering h, comes MORRELL. 3. Who 
would not be the h. of an age? Day px. o man 
is a h, to his palet de cha: Foork. mb, Bee 
worship, the worship of heroes, and of great 
men generally, 


Hence Heroologist, one who discourses on 
heroes, or » the state, position, or 


ah. 
Herodian (hiró*diàn) a. and s. ME. 


"Hessvawós pertaining to Herod, sb. pl. followers 
of Herod (Mark 3:0); seo -IAN.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Herod, king 
of Judæa (1.0, 38-4), or to members of his 
family of the same name; built by Herod 
1633. 2. Blustering, magniloquent 1480, 

1. Herodian disease; phthiriasis or some like 
disease (soe Acta 12:23). 

B. sb. pl. A Jewish party, mainly political, 
who were partisans of the H, dynasty, and 
lax in their Judaism. Hence, a term of 


. ME. 
"hey jumpe with Caesar, like the Horodians 
1592. 


Herodian (htródiün), sb.* 1609. [In sense 
1 f. ecel. L., med,L. herodius heron (irreg. = 
Grr. 4h boron) + -AN. In sense 2 = mod.L. 
herodius, repr, Gr. «puivós.]. 11. A heron, 2. 
Ornith, One of an ordor of birda, Herodii or 
He comprising the herons, storks, 
Ibises, and spoonbills, 

fHe'roess, 1612, (f. Hano + we] » 


Heroic (hirdik). 1549. [= Fr. héroique 
(XY) or Le, heroícus = Gr. fpoxxds portalning to 
heroes, f. Qir HERO; seo -10.] 

A. adj. 1, Of or pertaining to a boro or 
heroes; characteristic of a hero; of the nature 
of a hero. 2, Of or pertaining to the heroon of 
antiquity 1007. 3. Relating to the deeds of 
heroes; oplo 1581; (of verse) used in horolo 
poetry 1617; (of language) magniloquent; 
hence, high-flown 1601, 4. Having recourse 
to bold, daring, or extreme measures; 
Attempting great things 1064, 5, In statuary: 
Of a sizo between life and colomal 1704. 

4. A life h. Miur. Their heroiek deliverer BURKE. 

choir. rich in f, dust 1834, 2. Th’ H, Race 


Italian; in Gr, and L. poetry |t was the boxe 
meter: in French, the Alexandrine of twelve 

4 Commonplace reforms, which h. 
haa overlooked GOLDWIN SMITH. 

sb. fl. A hero; eap, a personage of the 
heroio ago ~1667. 2, Herolo verso: ohlefiy in 
pl. 1596. b. pi, High-flown or bombastic 
or sentiments 1700, 13. A heroio 

y panan: j, x 
Cars. no Byronie mock heroia 
UDR. m. h. character of 

quality « Hanom, 

Heroical (biró*1kAI), a. 1613. (f. us proc.: 
see WAL.) = Haroc a, Hence Hero-ical-ly 
ade., nens. 

Heroi-co'mic, -al, a. 1712. (- Fr. Mrol- 
comique: soe Hxnow, Comic.) That combines 
the herolo with tbe comic; of the nature of a 
burlesque on the beroic. 

The Rape of the Lock. An Herol-comical Poem. 


Heroin (heroin) Chem. 189. i- O, 


follows its use; see -1x'.) A drug derived 
from morphine used as an anodyne and 


HEROISM 


4xn^]) 1. A female hero; a demi-goddess, 
2. A woman of exalted spirit or achievements 
1002. 3. The principal female character in a. 
poem, story, or play 1716. 

1, He sees the shades of the ancient parley 


1717. [= Fr. 


EMERSON, 

Heroize (hbl'rovolz), e. 1798, [f. HERO + 
4xx.] To make a hero of; to play the hero 
BROWNING. 

Heron (heron). Also arch., poel, dial, 
hern (houn), (ME. heíroun, heroun, herné = 
OFr, haíron (mod, héron) = Gmo. *xaí3aron 
(whence OHG., Aeígaro; cf. ON. hegri).] 1. 
The name of a large natural group of long- 
necked long-legged wading birds, belonging 
to the genus Ardea or family Ardeidw; esp. 
the Common or Grey Heron of Europe, A. 
cinerea, b. With defining epithet, applied to 
other species of Ardea, eto. 1577. 2. attrib., 
as h.hawking 1709, h.-plume Scorn, 

A. I come from hai of coot and hern TENNY- 
SON. b. Night H., Nycticorax Gardeni Ray. The 
Great White H. (Ardea alba) YARRELL, The 
Great Blue H, of America, Ardea herodias, The 
Purple H., A. purpurea NRWTON. 

tHeroner, ME. [- AFr. heroner » (O)Fr. 
Méronnier adj., in faucon héronnier, f. héron 
HERON; soo -E&*.]. A falcon trained to fly at 
the heron; also, falcon heroner —-1011. 

Heronry, hernery (heronrl, hóunorl). 
1008. |f. HERON + -RY.] A place where 
herons breed, 

Heron's-bill. ! Obs. 1678. A book-name 
for the British species of Erodium and 
Geranium; usu. called Stork's-bill and 
Orano's-bill. 

He-ronsew, -shew, -shaw. Now somo- 
What arch. or dial. ME. [= OFr. heronceau, 
earlior -cel, dim. of heron HERON.) Ut, A little 
or young heron; but in use = HERON. 

Phr, To know a hawk from a heronshaw, cOn- 
Pm emendation of 'Í know a Hawke from a 

landaaw ’ (Bhaks.); see HANDSAW, 

UHerpes (houpiz), ME. [Le = Gr. tome 
shingles, lit. ‘creeping’, f. 4pmwe» creop.] 
1, A disease of the akin (or occas. of a mucous 
membrano) characterized by the appearance 
9f patches of distinct vesicles. (Applied to 
Many cutaneous affections.) 2. Enlom. A 
genus of Coleoptera of the family Curcu- 
lionidm (weevils), Hence Herpertic a. 
pertaining to or of the nature of h.; affected 
with h. papot a. presenting the 
form of h, He-rpetism, a constitutional 
tendency to h., or the like. 

Herpetology’ (hospételodsi), 1894. (f. 
Gr, dowerds creeping thing + -LooY. Of. Fr. 
herptologie.) ‘That part of zoology which 
trosta of roptiles, Hence Herrpetolodie, 
sal a. pertaining to h, Herrpetolo'gically 
^de. Herpeto-logist. 

u ology*. 1867. |f. Gr. tømt, mt- 

Kums + -LOGY,) That part of pathology 
Which treats of herpes; a description of 


MHerpetotomy. (f. Gr. 4pmerór roptilo + 
“TOMY.) The dimsection or anatomy of 
xeu 8o Herpeto:tomist, a diseetor of 


eis (OK, héríng, Mring = 
G. hérink, harink (Du. 
haring), OHG. háríng (G. hering) = WGme. 

034.) A sea-fish, Clupea harengus, ine 

ting the North Atlantio Ocean, and 
m ing near the coast at certain seasons in 
od oe to spawn. Also other species of 


Comb.: h.-drift: seo Durt sb, II. 5 b; -gull 
Toi of gull, Larus argentatus, which blows 


Herrin, 
OP ria, 
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obliquely in alternate rows so as 


zig-zag pattern; as ashlar, balk, 
pn naes oto, 1659, 
rring-bone ), à kind of 
cross-stitch, chiefly used In flannel: herring: 
seam, thread, e bone dpa 
(Carpentry), strutting pleces between thin joists, 
ly, vent lateral » 
Hence Herring-bone v. (rans, to work with a 


herring-bone stitch or pattern. Also absol, or intr, 

Herring-pond. 1686. The sea, esp. the 
N. Atlantic Ocean (joc.). 

\Herrnhuter (hornhator), 1748, (f. Herrn- 
hut (lit. the Lord's keeping), the name of their 
first German settlement on the estate of 
Count von Zinzendorf in Saxony.) One of 
the sect of * United Brethren’ or Moravians. 

Hers (hóuz) poss. pron. ME. [A double 
possess ve, f. poss. pron. hire, Her, thus hires, 
her's, hers. Of northern origin, the midl. and 
southern equivalent being HERN.] The absol. 
form of Her, used when no noun follows: = 
Her one, her ones; that or those pertaining 
to her. b. Of hers = belonging to her 1478. 

As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine Rom, d 
— lil. 59, Hers and mine Adultery Cymb, V. 
v. 


fHersall. Short for REHEARSAL. Spenser. 

Herschel (hó-fel). 1819. Astron, A name 
proposed for the planet Uranus, discovered 
by Sir W. Herschel in 1781. 

Herschelian (hoafeliin), a. (sb.) 1792. [f. 
Herschel + -1AN.) Of or pertaining to Sir W. 
Herschel (1738-1822), or Sir John Herschel 
(1702-1871), Herachelian (telescope), a form of 
reflecting telescope with a concave mirror 
slightly inclined to the axis. 

Herse (hdas). 1480. (- (O)Fr. herse harrow; 
soo HkARSE.] fl. A harrow. b, A portoullis 
grated and spiked. Hist, 1704. €. Her. A 
charge representing a porteullis or a harrow 
1525. 2. Mil. A form of battle array. Hist. 
1623, 3. A frame on which skins are dried 
1839. Hence Hersed a. drawn up in a h. 
(sense 2). 

Herself (hozself), pron, (OK. hire self, 
selfre, t. hire HRR, dal.-aec, pers. pron. + 
SEL. Self was in OE. an adj. which could be 
inflected in concord with any case of the 
pronoun; eg. héo self, hire selfre, hie selfe; 
the dat. form is the source of the modern 
use. For the history of the constructions 
soe SELF.) 1, Emphatic use, Very her, vory 
she, that very woman, ete, = L. (psa ME. 2. 
Reflexive use. OE. 3, From the 14th o., her 
has often been treated as the pomosivo 
pron., and self as sb., Whence her sweet self, 
and the like. 

1. Seke Vertu for hir selfe 1559. Iulia her selfe 
did giue it me SHAKS, The., Widdow, and her 
selfe.. Are mighty Gone SWAKS; To be herself 
to be in her normal condition, Also used alone in 
predicate after be, herself, 
alone, Also as HER pers. pron. 2 b. 2. To talk to 
her self 1690, To forget herself TENNYSON. 

Hership (hi-afip). Sc. arch. or Hist, ME. 
[f. Hene army, host, or stem of OE. hergan 
to Harry + smr. Cf. ON, herskapr 'war- 
fare, hurrying’, which may be the actual 
source.) 1, Harrying; a foray. 2. A harried 
condition; hence, ruin, distress, famine, 
caused by a foray, ete, 1536, 3, Cattle, oto., 
forcibly driven off 1535. 

Hert(e, obs. ff. HART, HEART, HURT v. 

Hertfordshire (hàafüadfax), 1001. (Namo 
of an Eng. county.) In phr. H. kindness: 
drinking to the person who immediately 
before drank to one. 

Hertzian (ho-ateiin), a, 1890. (f. the name 
H. R. Hertz (1857-94), German physicist + 
AAN.] Of or pertaining to Hertz or to the 
type of experimenta, apparatus, otc., used 
by him. Also Hertz (hüuta, ihért&) used 
attrib. 

H. oer wireless telegraphy. H. waves: 


become, etc. = b 


(he-zitànsl). 


Hesitancy 
Muesitantía, (in late L. ‘hesitation, delay’), f. 
huesitant-; soo next, -&NCY.] The quality or 
condition of hesitating; indecision, vacilla- 
tion. So He'sitance, 

Hesitant (he-zitant), a. 
pres. ppl. stem of L. hæsilare; seo next, 


1647. [= harsitant-, 


HESSIAN 


*ANT.] Hewitating; undecided; stammoring 
Hence Heitantly adr. 

Hesitate (hezite't), e, 1023, [= Aaitat*, 
pa. ppl, stem of L, hawitare stick tast, be 
undecided, » f. Aws- pa. ppl. stem. 
of hurére stick, hold fast; seo -are’.) 1, intr, 
To hold back in doubt; to show, or 


ur To express or may with hesitation 
1H use, but he must not h, A 
Just hint a fault, and hr dislike aes te 
Hevsitater, -or. He'witating-ly adr., «ness. 

Hesitation (hezit2^fon). 1022. [= Ly 


hésitation.) 1, The action of hesitating; & 
pausing or delaying due to irresolution ; the 
condition of doubt in relation to action. 
Also with pl. 2. Stammering 1709, 

Hesitative (ho'zite'tiv), a. 1706, |f. 
HxsmATE + IVE.) Showing, or given to, 
hesitation, 

His h. manner of speaking MOZLEY, Bo He-sita~ 
tory a, NORTH. 

Hesper (hespoa). poet, 1623, [= L. Hes- 
PERUS.) = HESPERUS. 

A Phospher "mongst the Living, late wert thou, 
But Shin'st among the Dead a H. now 1656, 

Hesper-, stem of Hesrenvs, used in the 
same sense as LIESPERID-, as in Hespe'ric, 
Hespere'tic, Hesperinic, Hesperisic 
adjs., denominating acids, 

Hesperian (hespleriàn). 1547. [f L. 
hesperius, Gr. domdpos, f. Hesperia, Gr. 
“onepla (poet.) land of the west, f. *Eomepos; 866. 
HESPERUS, -IAN.] 

A. adj, 1. Western, of or pertaining to the 
land where the sun sets (poe). 2. Of or 
pertaining to the HxESPERIDES (poel.) 1622. 3, 
Entom. Of or pertaining to the family of 
butterflies called Hesperidæ or Skippers 1840, 
di Happy Tles, Like those H, Gardens fam'd of 


B. sb, 1, An inhabitant of a western land 
1601, 2. A Hesperian butterfly; a Skipper. 
Hesperid-, Gr. dowend- stem of 'Bowepibes 
Hesperides, with sense ‘of or derived from 
the orange or its congeners’; soe HESPERIDES 


2. 
Hence a. Bot, Hempe'ridate, Hesperl:deous 
., of the orange structure or kind, ||Hespe- 
ri-dium, a fruit of the structure of the orange, 


ulpy within and covered by a separable ind. bs 
‘hem. Hespe-ridene, Hespe-ri Beaperias 


ine, chemical uon obtali from. 
hesperideous fruita. 


Hes] ides (hespe'ridiz), sb. pl. 1600. 
IL. = Gr. ‘Eomepides, pl. of dompis ‘western’, 
*a daughter of tho west’, “land of the sunset’, 
f. donepor; soo Hesrenvs.) 1, Gr. Myth, Tho 
nymphs, daughters of Hesperus, who were 
fabled to guard, with the aid of a dragon, the 
garden in which the golden apples grew in 
the Isles of the Blest, at the western ex- 
tremity of the earth 1656, Also (ramaf, b. 
Henoe, the garden itself; also, the ‘Fortunate 
Islands’ or 'Isles of the Blest’ (at Maxdpow 
view), in which the garden was situated 
1500, 2, Hot. Name for a class of plants, 
containing the orange family (Aurantiacem) 
and related orders 1857, 

Hence Hespert-dian, -ean a, of or pertaining 
to the gardens of the Hesperides, Ys 

iHesperornis (hespéróanis), 1871. (f. Gr. 
domos western + ams bird.) Palaont, A 
genus of fosil birds of the western hemi- 
sphere. 

Hesperus (hewpéró). ME. iL. = Gr. 
dowor adj, western; sb, the evening atar.] 
The evening star, 

pe eue sterre hesperus CHAUORK, 

Hessian (hewln) a, and sb. 1077. If. 
Hesse, à grand duchy of Germany + -AN.] 

A. adj, Of or pertaining to Hese in Ger- 
many. 

Hessian boot, a kind of high boot, with tassels 
in front at the top, first worn "e H, troops. 


(Cecidomyia 
rac have been carried Into America by 
LU ve " e 
the H. troops, during the War of Independence. 
B. ab. 1. A native of Hesse; a soldier of or 
from Hesse 1742. 2. In U.S., A mercenary 


HESSIAN 


1877. 3. (hessians.) Short for Hessian boots 
(see A) 1801. 4. A strong coarse cloth, used 
for packing bales 1881. 

Hessian (hesiün), sb.' 1856. [f. Dr. Otto 
Hesse of Kénigsberg.] Math. The Jacobian 
of the first derivatives of a function. 

Hessite (he:soit). 1849. [Named 1843 after 
G. H. Hess of St. Petersburg; see -ITE' 2 b.] 
Min. Telluride of silver, occurring in grey, 
sectile masses. 

Hest (hest), sb. arch. [ME. heste, f. (on the 
model of abstr. sbs. in -fe, e.g. ishefte 
creation) hes, OE. h&s :— *xailliz, f. *xaitan 
call (see Hiaur v.!).] 1. Bidding, command, 
injunction, behest (arch.). 12. Vow, promise. 
Cf. BEHEst, —1599. 13. Will, determination 
-1845. 

1. O my Father, I haue broke your h. to say 80. 
SHAKS. Hence tHest v. to promise; to command. 

tHestern, a. 1577. [- L. 
Yester-. 1708. 

Hesternal (hesté-mil), a. 1649. 
hesternus + -AL',] Of yesterday. 

Hesychast (he-ikswst) 1797. [- late Gr. 

hermit (Justinian, Nov. 5:3) f. 
hovydtey be still, f. fovxos still, quiet.) Eccl. 
Hist. One of a school of quietists which arose 
among the monks of Mt. Athos in the 14th c. 
Also attrib. Hence Hesycha:stic a. appeas- 
ing; in Eccl. Hist. pertaining to the Hesy- 
chasts. 

liHetzera (hiti*-ra), hetaira (hitaira). Pl. 
heterz (-ri), hetairai (cai). 1820. (Gr. 
rapa, fem. of éraipos companion.) (In ancient 
Greece, and hence transf.) A female com- 
panion; a mistress, concubine; a courtesan. 

Heterism (hiti-riz’m), hetairism (hi- 
tairiz'm). 1860. [— Gr. érapiopds harlotry, f. 
éraipifav be a courtesan, f. éraípa; see prec., 
-ISM.] 1. Open concubinage, 2. Anthropol. 
Name for a supposed primitive form of the 
sexual relations: communal marriage in a 
tribe 1870, Hence Hetairist, -istic a. 

Hetchel, early form of HATCHEL. 

Hete: see HIGHT v.* 

Hetero- (hetéro) bef. a vowel heter-, 
comb. f, Gr. repos the other of two, other, 
different; often opp. to homo-, sometimes to 
auto-, homeo-, iso-, ortho-, syn-. 

He-teracanth [Gr. dxav0a] a., Ichth. having the 
spines of the dorsal and anal fins alternately 
broader on one side than the other; opp. to 
Rp tera hh Prat of b in: 

i^ , -Cü'rpous T. Ko LI 
Bot. producing fruit. of different kinds; 80 letero- 
ca‘rpism, Heteroce-phalous [Gr, xedaAr] a., Bot. 
applied to a composite plant producing flower- 
heads of different kinds, male and female. 
Heterochi-ral [Gr. xelp) a., of identical form but 
with lateral inversion, as the right and left 
hands; OD. to ochiral; hence Heterochi-r~ 
ally adv. Heterochro-mous [Gr. xpópa colour] 
a., of different colours, as the flowers of some 
Composite, e.g, the daisy and asters, Hete- 
Gr. «dons bladder], Biol. a cell of ex- 
structure or form found in certain algæ 
Heteroda:ctyl, -da-ctylous [Gr. 
adjs., Zool. having the toes, or one of 
them, irregular or abnormal, as certain families of 
birds. Heteroga:ngliate a., Zool. having the 
ganglia of the nervous system unsymmetrically 
arranged, as most molluscs; opp. to homogangliate . 
PO EAA, Hetero-gynous [Gr. yv female] 
adjs., Zool, applied to species of animals in which 
the females are of two Kinds, fertile and neuter, 
as in bees, ants, etc. Hetero-lobous [Gr. AoBós 
lobe] a., having unequal lobes, Heteropo-lar a., 
having polar correspondence to something 
different from itself; having dissimilar poles. 
Hetero:ptics nonce-wd., irregularity in vision. 


hesternus.) 


If. L. 


Heteroso'matous [Gr. oôpa) d. ving a 
body deviating from the norm: id esp. 
of flat fishes; so He-terosome; Heterosomous 
a. Hetero-sporous [Gr. ed) Bot. 


se 
‘procneing: two different kinds of spores; 
jomosporous or isosporous. Heterothe-rmal Ig. 
6«puós hot) a., Biol. having a temperature other 
than that of the DOSE TUE as » lants and cold- 
blooded animals; opp. to homothermal or homo- 
thermous, Hetero'trichal, Hetero'trichous (Gr, 
Oplé, Tpx- ap I Biol. belonging to the order 
Heterotricha of ciliate infusorians, in which the 
cilia of the oral Sup differ in size and arrange- 
ment from those of the rest of the body; also said 
of the cilia. Heterozo-nal a., Cryst. said of faces 
{oe peaks i a Dey Melee sym which lie 
ferent zones (or zone-s j . 

tautozonal. pace ks 

Heterocercal (hetéross-1kiil), a. 1838. [f. 
HETERO- + Gr. xépxos tail + -AL'] Having 
the lobes of the tail unequal. Opp to homo- 
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cercal. Hence Heterocerca-lity, Hetero- 
cercy, the condition of being h. 

Heterocerous (hetéro:séros), a. 1881. [f. 
mod.L. Helerocera n. pl. (f. HETERO- + Gr. 
xépas horn) + -ovs.] Entom. Belonging to the 
sub-order of lepidopterous insects Helerocera 
(Moths); so called from the diversified forms 
of the antenne. 

Heterochronic (-kronik), a. 1854. |f. 
HETERO- + Gr. xpóvos time + -10.] Biol. and 
Path. a, Occurring at irregular times; inter- 
mittent: applied to the pulse. b. Occurring 
or developed at an abnormal time 1876. So 
\Heterochro-nia, Hetero'chronism, He- 
tero:chrony, occurrence or development at 
an abnormal time. 

Heteroclite (he-térokloit). 1580. [- late L. 
heteroclitus — Gr. érepóxros, f. érepo- HETERO- 
+ o-xXuros, 1. xMvew bend, inflect.] 

A. adj. 1. Gram. Irregularly or anomalously 
declined or inflected: chiefly of nouns 1656. 
2. fig. Irregular, abnormal, eccentric. Said of 
persons and things. Now rare. 1598. 

2. This h. animal [the bat] BOYLE. So fHete- 
oen tHeterocli-tic, -al, tHetero:clitous 
adjs. 

B. sb. 1. Gram. A word irregularly inflected ; 
esp. à noun which deviates from the regular 
declension 1580. 2. fig. A person or thing 
that deviates from the ordinary rule; an 
anomaly. Now rare or Obs, 1605. 

2. Ther are strange Heteroclites in Religion now 
adaies HOWELL. 

He-terodont. 1877. |f. HETER- + Gr. 
bois, óbovr- tooth.] A. adj. Having teeth of 
different kinds (incisors, canines, and 
molars), as most mammals. B. sb, A h. 
animal, 


Heterodox (he-térddgks). 1019. [- late L. 
, 70S — Gr. érepóbofos, Í. érepo- 
HETERO- + ôófa opinion.) 

A. adj. 1. Of doctrines, opinions, eto.: Not 
in accordance with established doctrines or 
opinions, or those generally recognized as 
orthodox. Orig. in religion and theology. 
1637. 2. Of persons: Holding unorthodox 
opinions 1657. 

1. Some of the h. opinions which he avows. . par- 
ticularly his Arianism MACAULAY. So [He'tero- 
doxal a. 

+B. sb. A heterodox opinion or person 
—1691. 

Heterodoxy (he-térddoksi). 1052. [- Gr. 
érepobotía, f. as prec. + ~a -Y*.] 1. The 
quality or character of being heterodox; 
deviation from orthodoxy 1659. 2. with a 
and pl. A heterodox opinion 1052. 

Heterodromous (hetéro:drómos), a. 1710. 
[f. mod.L. heterodromus (f. Gr. érepo- HETERO- 
+ -Bpouos running) + -OUS.] Running in 
different directions; opp. to homodromous. 
ta. Mech. Applied to levers of the first order, 
in which the power and the weight move in 
opposite directions -1751. b. Bot. Turning in 
opposite directions on the main stem and on 
a branch, as the generating spiral of a 
phyllotaxis 1870. So He-terodrome 1849; 
Hetero:dromy, h. condition. 

Heterodyne (he-térodoin). 1908, [f. HE- 
TERO- + DYNE.] Wireless Telegr. and Tele- 
phony. A method by which incoming oscilla- 
tions are combined with other oscillations of 
a slightly different frequency, so that a 
‘beat’ is set up. Also = h. receiver, etc. 
Also as vb. 

Heterogamous (hetérg-giimos), a. 1842. 
[f. Gr. érepo- HETERO- + yáuos marriage + 
-0US, after Fr. hétérogame (De Candolle).] 1. 
Bot. Applied to conditions in which stamens 
and pistils are not regularly present in cach 
flower or floret. 2. Biol. Characterized by 
the alternation of differently organized 
generations, as of a parthenogenetic and a 
sexual generation 1897. 3. Pertaining to 
irregular marriage 1862. 

Heterogamy (hetérogümi). 1874. [f. as 
prec. + -Y*.] 1. Bot. Mediate or indirect 
fertilization of plants. 2. Biol. The quality 
of being HETEROGAMOUS (sense 2) 1884, 

Heterogene (he-téródsin), a. 1 Obs. 1541. 
[7 Gr. érepoyevis of different kinds, f. érepo- 
HETERO- + yévos, yeve- kind.) = HETERO- 
GENEOUS. 

Heterogeneal (he:téródgt-niál) 1602. [— 
med.L. helerogeneus (f. Gr. érepoyerís, f. as 
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prec.) + -AL'.] 1, adj. = HETEROGENEOUS. 
2. sb. A heterogeneous person or thing 1602, 
So tHeteroge-nean a. = sense 1. 

Heterogeneity (he:téroidsiniiti) — 1641, 
[- med.L. heterogeneitas, f. as prec.; see 
ay.) The quality or condition of being 
heterogeneous. b. with a and pl. A hetero- 
geneous element or constituent 1051. 

Heterogeneous (hetérüda:nios), a. 1624, 
[f. as HETEROGENEAL + -0US,] The opposite 
of homogeneous. 1, Diverse in kind or nature; 
of completely different characters; incongru- 
ous; foreign. 2. Composed of diverse 
elements or constituents; not homogeneous 
1630. 3. Math. a. Of different kinds, so as to 
be incommensurable. b. Non-homogeneous. 
H. Surds: such as have different radical 
signs. 1656. 

Phr. H. nouns, nouns of different genders in the 
singular and plural. H. numbers, mixed numbers 
consisting of integers and fractions. 

Hence Heteroge'neous-ly adv., -ness. 

Heterogenesis (he:téro,dge'nisis), — 1854. 
[f. HETERO- + GENESIS.] Biol. t1. Abnormal 
organic development. +2. Sexual repro- 
duction from two different germs, male and 
female. CARPENTER. 3. The origination of a 
living being otherwise than from a parent 
of the same kind 1864. b. esp. Abiogenesis; 
spontaneous generation 1878. c. Alternation 
of generations 1803. Hence Heterogene:tic 
a. of, pertaining to, or characterized by h. 
Hetero-genist, an upholder of the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation. 


tHetero-genous, a. Less correct f. 
HETEROGENEOUS. 
Heterogeny  (hetérodsini). — 1047, [In 


sense 1 app. f. HETEROGENE + -Y*; in senses 


2, 3 f. HETERO- + -GENY.) tl. Hetero- 
geneousness. 2. coner. A heterogeneous 
collection. HAWTHORNE. 3, Biol. Spon- 


taneous generation 1863. Hence -genist. 

Heterogonous (hetére-gdnos), a. 1877. [f. 
Gr. érepo- HETERO- + yóvos offspring + -OUS.] 
1. Bol. Having incongruous reproductive 
organs; applied to flowers in which cross- 
fertilization is secured by the stamens and 
pistils being dimorphic or trimorphic. Also 
He'terogone a. 1877. 2. Biol. Producing 
offspring dissimilar to the parent 1883. So 
Hetero-gonism, Hetero-gony, the con- 
dition of being h. 

Heterography (-g-grafi). 1783. [f. HETERO- 
+ -GRAPHY, after ORTHOGRAPHY.) 1. In- 
correct spelling. 2. Inconsistent spelling (a8 
the current spelling of English). DE QUINCEY. 
So Hetero-grapher, one who practises h. 
Heterogra-phic a. pertaining to or charac- 
terized by h. 

Heterologous (-ológos) a. 1822. [f. Gr. 
érepo- + Aóyos ratio, etc. + -oUs.] Having 
a different relation, or consisting of different 
elements; not corresponding. Opp. to 
HoworoaoUs. a. Path. Of a different forma- 
tion from that of the normal tissue of the 
part. b. Chem. Gerhardt’s term for bodies 
derived from each other by definite chemical 
metamorphoses 1880. 

Heterology (-olódgi) 1854. [f. as prec. 
+ -Y*.] The condition of being heterologous; 
opp. to HOMOLOGY. 

Hetero-meran. 1842. [f. mod.L. Helero- 
mera n. pl. (f. Gr. érepo- HETERO- + pépos 
part) + -AN.] Entom. A. beetle belonging to 
the Heteromera, a division of Coleoptera in 
which the two anterior pairs of legs have five 
tarsal joints, but the third pair only four. 

Heteromerous (hetéroéros) a. 1826. (f. 
as prec. + -ovs.) 1. Entom. Having legs 
differing in the number of their tarsal joints; 
spec. belonging to the division Heleromera of 
coleopterous insects (see prec.. 2. Bot. 
Having parts differing in arrangement, or 
in number 1875. 3. Chem. Unrelated as to 
chemical composition, as in certain cases of 
isomorphism 1864. 

Heteromorphic (hetéromQ-ifik) a. 1804. 
[f. Gr. érepo- HETERO- + nopó form + -1C.] 
1. Of different or dissimilar forms. a. Entom. 
Existing in different forms at different 
stages of life: said of insects which undergo 
complete metamorphosis. (Heteromorpha). 
b. Bol. Applied to flowers or plants differing 
in the relative length of the stamens and 
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pistils (including dimorphic and irimorphic) 
1874. 2. Of abnormal form (mod.). So 
Heteromo:rphism, Heteromo-rphy, h. 
condition or property. 

Heteromorphous (hetérom@-afas), a. 1826. 


[f. as prec, + -0Us.] 1, Of abnormal or 
irregular form. 2. Entom. = HETERO- 
MORPHIO 1 a. 

Heteronomic (-no'mik), a. 1864. [f. Gr. 


érepo- HETERO- + vópos law + -10.] Showing 
a different mode of operation or arrange- 
ment. 

Heteronomous (-onómos) a. 1824. [f. as 
prec, + -0Us.] 1, Subject to different laws. 
2, Biol. Having different laws or modes of 
growth; applied to parts differentiated from 
the same primitive type 1870. 3. Subject to 
an external law; opp. to autonomous 1894. 

Heteronomy (-onómi), 1824. [f. as prec. 
+ -Y);see -NOMY.] 1. Presence of a different 
law. 2. Moral Phil. Subjection to the rule of 
another being or power (e.g. of the will to 
the passions); subjection to external law. 
Opp. to aulonomy. 1855. 3. Biol. Hetero- 
nomous condition; differentiation from a 
common primitive type 1870. 

Heteronym (he-térdnim). 1697. (f. Gr. 
érep- HETERO- + óvoua name, after synonym.) 
+1. One or other of two heteronymous terms. 
2. A word spelt like another, but having a 
different sound and meaning; opp. to 
homonym and synonym 1889. 3. A name of a 
thing in one language which is a translation 
of the name in another language 1885. 

Heteronymous  (hetéro'nimos), a. 1097. 
[f. Gr. érepówwuos (f. a8 proc.) + -US.] 1. 
Having different names, as two correlatives, 
eg. husband, wife; opp. to synonymous. 2. 
Optics. Applied to the two images of one 
object seen in looking at a point beyond it, 
when the left image is that seen by the right 
eye and vice versa; opp. to homonymous 
1881. 3. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
having a heteronym. Hence Hetero:- 
nymously adv. 

Heteroousian, heterousian (he:téro,au- 
siin, hetérau:siün,  -irsiün). 1078. (t. 
Patristic Gr. érepooíoios, érepovows (f. érepo- 
HETERO- + ovola essence, substance) + -AN. 
Opp. to homoousian and homoioustan.] Theol. 
1. adj. Of different essence or substance. 2. 
8b. One who held the Father and the Son to 
be different in essence or substance; an Arian 
1874. Hence Heteroou'sious a. = 1. 

Heteropathic (-pm-pik), a. 1830. [f. as 
next + -1.] 1. Med. = ALLOPATHIC, 2. 
Differing in their effect 1843. 

Heteropathy (-o-pipi). 1847. [f. HETERO- 
+ -PATHY.] 1. Med. = ALLOPATHY; opp. to 
homeopathy, 2. Path. A state of abnormal 
organic susceptibility in the presence of any 
irritation 1886. 3, Antipathy excited by 
suffering; opp. to sympathy 1874. 

\Heterophasia (-fé'-zii). 1877. [mod.L., f. 
HETERO- + Gr. -ġama, f. ddos speech; see 
JA'] Path, = HETEROPHEMY (as a result of 
mental disease). 

,Hetterophemy (-fimi). 1875. [f. as prec. + 
nua, phun, dijus voice, speech; see -IA'.] The 
saying or writing of one word or phrase when 
another is meant, Hence Heterophe:mism, 
an instance of h. Heterophe-mist, one who 
Says something else than he means to say. 

xHeterophyllous (flos, a. 1828. |f. 
5 TERO- + Gr. @vMov leaf + -ovs.] 1. Bot. 
ape leaves of different form. 2. Zool. 
Pata Be group Heterophylli of 
ition of bein " ns e-terophy:lly, the con- 
,Heteroplasm. 1878. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
P ath rnyibing. moulded. Cf. HOMOPLAST.] 
Eid tissue formed in a part where it does 
oe unoxmally occur. So Heteropla:stic a. 

(oi elonging to the formation of a h.; of 
MERI z s ls in Biol. dissimilar in 

r structure, 
tissues ah ine tods. re, as the different 

Jeteroplasty (he-téroplesti). Surg. 1874- 
i Pru and -PLAsTY.] Removal or graft- 
Wn tissue from an individual. 

Fon 90d (he térópod).. 1835. [f next; see 
iine 1. adj. Of or belonging to the 
pi 1882. 2. sb. One of the Heteropoda. 
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\(Heteropoda (hetérg-péda), sb. pl. 1835. 
[mod.L., f. HETERO-; see -POD, -A 4.] a. A 
group of Crustacea including forms with 14 
feet, some adapted for swimming. b. An 
order or subclass of Gastropods, having the 
feet modified into a swimming organ. C. A 
group of Echinoderms. Hence Hetero-- 


podan = HrrEROPOD sb. Hetero-podous a. ` 


= HETEROPOD a. 
Hetero-pter. 
Het » 

Heteroptera (hetéropterà), sb. pl. 1826. 
[mod.L., f. HETERO- + Gr. srepóv wing; see 
-A 4.] Entom. A suborder of HEMIPTERA, COM- 
prising those insects whose wings are 
coriaceous at the base and membranous at 
the tip; the true bugs. Opp. to HOMOPTERA. 
Hence Hetero-pteran = HETEROPTER. 
Hetero-pterous a. belonging to or like the 


Entom. 1864. One of the 


Heteroscian (hetérofiün). 1616. [f. late 
L. Aeleroscius (usually in nom. pl. used 
subst.) — Gr. érepdoxs throwing a shadow 
only one way (f. érepos one or other of two + 
oxia Shadow) + -AN.] 1, sb. A name applied 
to people of the two temperate zones in 
reference to the fact that, in the two zones, 
noon-shadows always fall in opposite 
directions. (Cf. Amphiscian.) Usu. in pl.; the 
L. pl. heteroscii is also used. 2. adj. Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of noon- 
shadows, in the temperate zones 1646. 

Heterostatic (-ste-tik), a. 1867. [f. HE- 
TERO- + SmATIC.] Electr, Applied to electro- 
static instruments in which there is electri- 
fication independent of that to be tested. 

Heterostrophic (-stro'fik), a, [f. HETERO- 
+ Gr. -orpogos turning + -Ic.) Turning or 
winding in another direction; in Conch. 
applied spec. to certain univalve shells. So 
Hetero-strophe, Hetero'strophy, the con- 
dition of being h. 

Heterostyled (hetéro,stoild), a. 1870. If. 
HETERO- + STYLE + -ED*.] Bot. = HETERO- 
MORPHIO 1 b. So Heterosty‘lism, He-tero- 
styly, heteromorphism. Heterosty-lous a. 
- HETEROSTYLED. 

He-terotaxy (-teksi). 1854. [f. HETERO- + 
Gr. -raga, f. réfis arrangement.) 1. Anat. 
and Bot. Aberrant or abnormal disposition of 
organs or parts. 2. Geol. Want of regularity 
in stratification 1889. So Heterota:ctous a. 
characterized by h. 

Heterotopy (hetéro:tópi). 1876. [- mod.L. 
heterotopia (also used) f. HETERO- + Gr. 
-roma, f. rénos place; see -Y*.] Displacement 
in position, misplacement: a. Path. The 
occurrence of a tumour in a part where its 
elements do not normally exist. b. Biol. 
Gradual displacement of cells or parts by 
adaptation to the changed conditions of 
embryonie existence 1879. Hence Hetero- 
to-pic, Hetero'topous adjs. of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of h. Hetero'topism = 
HETEROTOPY. 


Heterotropic (-tropik) a. 1885. If. 
HETERO- + Gr. -rpomos turning + -I0.] 
Physics. = ZLOLOTROPIC, ANISOTROPIC. 
Heterotropous (-otrópos) a. 1819. [f, as 
prec. + -OUS.] = HEMITROPOUS 2. So He- 
tero'tropal a. 

Heterozygote (he:térozoi-go"t). 1902. [f. 


HETERO- + ZYGOTE.) Biol. A zygote formed 
by the union of two unlike gametes. He- 
terozygo'sis, -zyfo'sity, -zy:$oted a., 
-zy:gous a. 

1Hething, vbl. sb. ME. [- ON. heeding 
scoffing, derision, f. hæða mock, scoff at.] 
Derision; scorn, contempt; dishonour —1540. 

\Hetman (he'tmán). Also attaman. 1710. 
[Pol. hetman, prob. - G. hauptmann *head 
man’, captain, earlier Aeubtmann.] A Polish 
captain or military commander. 

Heugh, heuch (hiw). Sc. and m. dial. 
ME. [repr. of ME. A03, OE. hóh, f. ablaut 
grade *xapx- of Haxe v. Cf. Hor sb.'] 1. A 
hanging descent; a precipice, cliff, or scaur; 
usu., one overhanging a river or the sea. 2. 
A glen with steep overhanging sides 1450. 
3. The steep face of a quarry or the like 
(quarry h.); a coal-pit; fig. a pit 1592, 

Heuk, var. of HUKE Obs. 

Heulandite (hid-lendoit). 1822. [f. H. 
Heuland, English mineralogist ; see -ITE 2 b.] 


HEXA- 


Min. A mineral of the Zeolite group; a 
hydrated silicate of aluminium and caleium ; 
found in crystals of various colours with 
pearly lustre. 

Heureka, the proper sp. of EUREKA, q.v. 

Heuretic (hiuretik) sb. rare. [- Gr. 
eipenxós inventive, f. ciploxew find; see 
-10.] The branch of logie which treats of 
the art of discovery or invention. Sm W. 
HAMILTON. 

Heuristic (hiuri-stik), a. (sb.) 1860. [irreg. 
1. Gr. eipícxew find, after words in -ISTIC from 
vbs. in «Le» -IZE. Cf. EUREKA.] 1, Serving 
to find out; spec. applied to a system of 
education under which the pupil is trained 
to find out things for himself. 2, sb. = prec. 
Asp. THOMSON. 

Heved, obs. f. HEAD. 

Hew (hii) v. Pa. t. hewed (hidd); pa. 
pple. hewn (hiün) hewed. (OE. héawan = 
OFris. hawa, howa, OS. hawwan (Du. 
houwen), OHG. howwan (G. hauen), ON. 

wa :- Gme. *xauwan.] 1, inir. To deal 
blows with a cutting weapon, 2. trans. To 
strike forcibly with a cutting instrument; to 
chop, hack, gash OE. 3. To shape with cut- 
ting blows OE. 4, To cut with an axe or the 
like so as to fell or bring down; esp. with 
down, etc. OE. 5. To sever by a cutting 
blow; now with away, off, out, from, ete. 
OE. 6. To chop into pieces; esp. with 
asunder, to pieces, etc. ME. 7. To make, form, 
or produce by hewing OE. 

1. Hewe not to hye, lest the chips fall in thine tye 
J. Heywoop. 3. When a rude and Unpolish'd 
Sione is hewen into a beautiful Statue CUD- 
WORTH. Rough hew: sec ROUGH-HEW v. 4. Com- 
mand thou, that they h. me Cedar trees out of 
Lebanon 1 Kings 5:0. 5. The fragment of rock 
left when the rest is hewn away FREEMAN. 6. He 
tooke a yoke of oxen, and hewed them in piens 
1 Sam. 11:7. 7. Phr. To h. one's way. Their 
Canoes..are hued out of one tree 8m T. 
HERBERT. 

+Hew, sb. 1596. [f. Hew v.] An act of 
hewing; hacking, slaughter; a cut or gash 
produced by hewing 1618. 

Hew, obs. f. EWE, HUE, YEW. 

1Hewe. [OE. hiwan pl. (of *hiwa), domes- 
tics, ME. hiwen, heowen, hewen, heowes and 
hewes pl.; also (later) hewe sing.; deriv. of 
root of Goth. heiwa- household. Cf. HIND sb.*] 
A domestic, a servant. OK. and ME. only. 

Hewer (hid-o1). ME. [f. HEW v. + -ER’.] 
One who hews; in a colliery, the man who 
cuts coal from the seam 1708. 

H. of wood and drawer of water (Joshua 9:21), 
a labourer of the lowest kind, drudge. 

Hewgh, int. = WHEW. Lear ty. vi. 93. 

Hew-hole, var. of HICKWALL. 

Hewn (hizn) ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
Hew v. 1. Fashioned by hewing with a 
chisel, axe, etc.; made by or resulting from 
hewing. 2. Excavated or hollowed out by 
hewing ME. 

fHewt. 1575. [prob. = OE. hiewet hewing; 
cf. OFr. copeiz CoPsE.] 1 A copse; a grove 
—1088. 

Hex- (heks), Gr. é six, a comb. form, used 
chiefly in Chem., in sense 'containing six 
atoms or molecules of the radical or sub- 
stance’; as hezdecyl (= HEXADEOYI), etc. 

Hexa- (heksă), bef. a vowel hex-, comb. t. 
Gr. æsix. In Chem. it indicates the presence 
of six atoms of some element, as in heza- 
carbon. 

Hexaba:sic a., Chem. having six atoms of a base, 
or of replaceable hydrogen. Hexaca-psular d., 
Bot. having six capsules. He'xace (he'ksăsi) [Gr. 
dx point], Cryst. the summit of a polyhedron 
formed by the concurrence of six faces. Hexa- 
co-lic [Gr. xov] a., Pros. consisting of six cola. 
Hexacora‘llan, -co-ralline [CORAL] Zool., adjs. 
pertaining to the Hexacoralla, a chief division of 
the Coralligena or corals in which the funda- 
mental number of intermesenteric chambers of 
the body cavity and of the tentacles is six; sb. 
one of these corals. Hexarctine, Hexa-ctinal, 
sactinal [Gr. dxris, dxrivos ray] adjs., Zool. 
having six rays, as a sponge spicule. Hexac- 
tinian a., Zool. pertaining to the Hexactinie, a 
group of Actiniaria having septa in A in 
number six or a multiple of six. Hexa acty'lic, 
Hexada-ctylous [Gr. ddxrvdos] adjs., Anat. having 
six fingers or six toes; 80 ida-ctylism, 


5 Hexa 
hexadactylous condition. He-xaglot [Gr. yðra] 
a., written or composed in six languages. Hexa- 


HEXACHORD 


pe:talous a., Bot. having six petals. Hexa- 
phy-llous [Gr. $óAXov] a., Bot. applied to a calyx 
having six sepals or to a leaf consisting of six 
leaflets. Hexapro'style [PROSTYLE] a., Arch. 
having a portico of six columns in front. Hexa-- 
pterous [or mrepóv) a., provided with six wings 
or wing-like appendages. He'xarchy [Gr. -apxía], 
a group of six states. Hexase-mic [Gr. é£denuos] 
a., Pros, containing six units of time or more. 
Hexa'stichous a., Bot. arranged in six rows. 
Hexastigm (Gr. or(yua], a figure determined by 
six points. 

Hexachord (he'ksăkğıd). 1694. [app. f. 
(after Gr. rerpáxopóov scale of four notes) Gr. 
ior HEXA- + xop CHORD sb.'; but the 
chronology is obscure. Mus. A diatonic 
series or scale of six notes, having a semitone 
between the third and fourth. See GAMUT. 
1730. 12. The interval of a sixth 1741. 3. A 
musical instrument with six strings 1858. 

Hexactinellid (he:ksektine-lid). 1805. [f. 
mod.L. Hezactlinellida, (f. Gr. & + dxzis, 
deriv- ray + L. dim. -ell-); see -ID*.] 1. adj. 
Of or belonging to the Hezactinellidm, a 
family of siliceous sponges. 2. sb. A sponge 
of this family 1879. 

Hexad (he:kséd). 1660. [- Gr. čás, -ad- a 
group of six.] 1, The number six (in the 
Pythagorean System); a series of six num- 
bers. 2, A group of six 1879. 3. Chem. An 
element or radical that has the combining 
power of six units, ie. of six atoms of 
hydrogen. Chiefly attrib. 1869. Hence 
Hexa:dic a. of the nature of a h, (sense 3). 

Hexadecane (he-ksüdlke'n). 1872. [f. Gr. 
da- + dda ten (for éxxaíbexa sixteen) + 
-ANE.] Chem. The paraffin of the 16-carbon 
series, also called CETANE. So Hexadeco-ic 
a. MHexade:cyl the radical Cı,Has, also 
called CETYL. 


Hexaémeron (heksiji-méron). Also 
hexameron. 1599. [Late L. 
(the title of a work by Ambrose) = Gr. 


dfańuepov, Subst. use of n. of adj. -os, f. č 
six + duépa day; h é£ajjuepos was the title of a 
work by Basil.] The six days of the creation; 
a history of the creation as contained in 
Genesis; or a treatise thereon. 

Hexagon (hekságün) 1570. [- late L. 
hexagonum — Gr. (£áyavov, subst. use of n. of 
adj. éfáyawos six-cornered; see HEXA-, -GON. 
Of. Fr. hezagone.] 1. Geom. A plane figure 
having six sides and six angles. Also attrib. 
2. Fortif. A tort with six bastions 1669. 

1, Bees, , make their cells regular hexagons REID. 

Hexagonal (heksm:gónl, a. (sb.) 1571. 
[f. prec. + -AL'.] 1. Of or pertaining to a 
hexagon; having six sides and six angles, 2. 
Of solids: Whose section or base is a hexagon 
1646. 3, Cryst. Denominating a system of 
crystallization, which is referred to three 
lateral axes, normally inclined to each other 
at 60°, and a vertical axis at right angles to 
these and differing from them in length. 
Also, Of or belonging to this system. 1837. 
4. Geom. and Cryst, Having a relation to six 
angles, a8 h. symmetry 1878. 5. sb. A hexa- 
gonal number 1796, 

1. Phr. Hexagonal numbers, the series of POLY- 
GONAL numbers 1, 6, 15, 28, 45, etc., formed by 
continuous summation of the arithmetical series 
1, 5, 9, 13, 17, etc. Hence Hexa'gonally adv. 
Hexa-gonalize v. trans. to form into hexagons. 
vars. t Hexago:nial, tHexago-nical. 

Hexagonous (heksw:gónos), a. 1870. [f. 
HEXAGON + -0U8.] Bol. Having six edges; 
hexagonal in section. (Often written 6- 
gonous.) 

Hexagram (he:ksügrem). 1863. [f. HEXA- 
+ Gr. ypáuua line.] 1. A figure formed by two 
intersecting equilateral triangles, each side of 
the one being parallel to a side of the other, 
and the six angular points coinciding with 
those of a hexagon 1871. 2. Geom. A figure of 
six lines 1803. 

\|Hexagynia (heksádsizniá). 1778. [Bot. L., 
f. HEXA- + Gr. yw in sense ‘female organ, 
pistil’. See -1A'.] Bot. A Linnean order of 
plants having six pistils. Hence He-xagyn, 
a plant of this order. Hexagy-nian, Hexa- 

"nious adjs. belonging to this order. 
lexa'gynous a. having six pistils, 

Hexahedral (heksührdrál, -he-drál a. 
1800. [f. next + -AL'.] Of the form of a hexa- 
hedron; having six sides or faces, So 

tHexahe-drical a. Boyrg. 
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Hexahedron —(heksührdrón, -he:drón). 
1571. [- Gr. édedpov, subst. use of n. of adj. 
éédedpos with six surfaces; see  HEXA-, 
-HEDRON.] Geom., etc. A solid figure having 
six faces; esp. the regular hexahedron or 
cube. 

Hexakis-, Gr. éééx:s six times, comb. form. 
He:xakisoctahe-dron, a solid figure con- 
tained by forty-eight scalene triangles. 
He:xakistetrahe-dron, a solid figure con- 
tained by twenty-four scalene triangles, 
being the hemihedral form of the hexakis- 
octahedron. 

Hexamerous (hekse-méras), a. 1857. [f. 
HEXA- + Gr. uépos part + -0Us.] Having the 
parts six in number. (In Bot. often written 
6-merous.) 

Hexameter (bekswemito). ME. [- L. 
hezameler adj. and (8c. versus verse) sb. — Gr. 
4£áuerpos of six measures, f. éfa- HEXA- + 
nuérpov measure, metre.] 

A. adj. (Now only sb. used attrib.) Pros. 
Consisting of six metrical feet; esp. dactyls 
and spondees 1546. 

B. sb. A verse or line of six metrical feet; 
esp. the dactylic hexameter (catalectic), con- 
sisting of five dactyls and a trochee, or (in 
Latin poets) oftener a spondee; for any or all 
of the first four dactyls a spondee may be 
substituted, but in the fifth foot a spondee is 
admitted only for special effect ME. 

These lame Hexameters the strong-wing'd music 
of Homer! No—but a most burlesque, barbarous 
experiment TENNYSON. Hence Hexa-metral a. 
of or pertaining to the h, Hexame'tric, -al a. of 
or pertaining to a h.; consisting of six metrical 
feet; composed in hexameters, Hexa-metrist, 
one who writes hexameters. Hexa-metrize v. 
intr. to write hexameters; trans. to celebrate in 
hexameters. 

\Hexandria (heksæ-ndriă). 1753, [mod.L. 
(Linn.), f. Gr. é six + dvíp, dvóp- man, male, in 
sense of ‘male organ, stamen”; see -14'.] Bot, 
A Linnean class of plants having six (equal) 
stamens. Hence Hexa‘nder, a plant of this 
class. Hexa-ndrian, -ious adjs. of or per- 
taining to this class. Hexa-ndric, Hexa-n- 
drous adjs. having six (equal) stamens. 

Hexane (he-ksén). 1877. [f. HEX- + 
"ANE.] Chem. The paraffin of the hexacarbon 
series, C,H,,; of this there are five forms. So 
He:xene, the olefine of the hexacarbon series 
(C.H,,), also called Aezylene, homologous and 
polymeric with ethene; it exists in many 
metameric forms. He-xine, the hydro- 
carbon C,H;, of the same series. Hexoic 
acid, ©,H,,0,, the same as caproic acid. 
Hexo:ylene, one of the isomeric forms of 
hexine. 
tHe-xangle. 1057. [f. HEXA- + ANGLE sb.*) 
= HEXAGON, z 
Hexangular (heksw-pgizlü) a. 1665. [f. 
prec., after angular.) Having six angles; 
hexagonal. 

lHexapla (he-ksáplà) Also hexaple. 1613. 
I- Gr. (rà) éfamàâ (title of Origen's work), n. 
pl. of éfamAoós sixfold.] A sixfold text in 
parallel arrangement, as that made by 
Origen of the O.T. Hence Hexaplar, 
Hexapla-rian adjs. of the form or character 
of a h. 

Hexapod (he-ksápod), sb. (a.) 1608. [- Gr. 
4£ámow, -moó- six-footed; see HEXA-, -POD, on 
which the mod. use is based.] 1. An animal 
having six feet, an insect. 2. adj. Having 
six feet; belonging to the class Hexapoda or 
Insecta, hexapodous 1815. Hence Hexa- 
podal, Hexa-podous adjs. having six feet, 
belonging to this class. Hexa-podan a. and 
sb. = HEXAPOD a. and sb. 

Hexapody (heksw-podi). 1844. [f. Gr. 
ffázows, -08- of six feet, after dipody, tetra- 
pody; see -Y*.] Pros. A line or verse con- 
sisting of six feet. 

Hexastich (he-ksástik) 1577. (- mod.L. 
hexastichon — Gr. é£ácruyo, subst. use of n. 
Sing. adj. -os of six rows or lines; see 
HEXA-, STICH.] A group of six lines of verse, 

Hexastyle (he-ksástoil) a. (sb.) 1704. [- 
Gr. égéorvdos, f. ££ (HEXA-) + oró)os pillar, Cf. 
Fr. hezastyle. 1. Having six columns; 
applied to a portico or temple 1748. 2. sb. A 
Portico or temple having six columns. 

Hexateuch (heksátiük). 1878. It. Gr. č 
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(HEXA:) + reüxos book, after pentateuch.] The 
first six books of the O.T. 

Hexatomic (heksitg-mik), a. 1879. [f. 
HEXA- + Atomic.] Chem. Containing or con- 
sisting of six atoms; having six replaceable 
hydrogen atoms; also = next, 

Hexavalent (hekse-vailént), a. 1886. [f. 
HEXA- + -VALENT.] Chem. Combining with 
or capable of replacing six atoms of hydrogen 
or other univalent element or radical, 

Hexene, Hexine: see under HEXANE. 

Hexoctahe:dron. 1570. [f. HEX(A)- + 
OCTAHEDRON.] Geom. etc. ta. The critical 
form of the CuBo-octahedron. DANA. b. = 
HEXAKISOCTAHEDRON. 

Hexode (he-ksovd), a. 1894. [f. H 
Gr. ôðós way, path.) Electr. T'elegr. lit 
ways: applied to a mode of multiplex tele- 
graphy, whereby six messages can be trans- 
mitted simultaneously. 

Hexoic acid, Hexoylene: 


see under 


HEXANE, 
Hexpa'rtite, a. 1842. [f. Gr. z six, or 
HEX(A), + -partite in quadripartite, sex- 


partite.] Sexpartite, sextipartite. 

Hexyl (he:ksil. 1869. (f. HEX- + -YL.] 
Chem. The hydrocarbon radical C,H», It 
may exist in various forms. Also attrib., as 
in A. alcohol, etc. Hence He-xylene = 
HEXENE. Hexy:lic a. of or pertaining to h., 
as hexylic acid, ete. 

Hey (hé!, hë), int. (sb.) (ME. hei, hay; cf. 
OFr. hai, hay, Du., G. hei, Sw. hej. See 
HEIGH.] A call to attract attention; also, an 
exclam. of exultation, incitement, surprise, 
etc.; sometimes an interrogative (= eħ ?). 
As sb. A cry of ‘hey!’ ME. 

Phr. Hey for —: an utterance of applause or 
exultant appreciation of some person or thing, or 
of some place which one resolves to reach 1661. 
Hey-go-mad (dia), as adj. = boisterously 
excited. Hey-pass, Hey presto: exclams. of 
command by conjurors and jugglers; also as abs. 

Hey-day (hé'dé!), int. arch. 1526. [The 
earliest form heyda (XVI) agrees with LG. 
heida, also heidi hurrah!) An exclamation of 
gaiety or surprise. 

Hey-day, heyday (hé'-dé'), sb. 1590. [f. 
prec.] 1. State of exaltation or excitement. 
2. The stage or period when excited feeling 
is at its height. Often associated with day, 
and taken as the most flourishing or exalted 
time 1751. Also attrib. 

1, At your age, The hey-day in the blood is tame 
Haml. im, iv. 69. 2. In the hey-day of youth 1807, 
of his powers 1877. 

Hey-day guise, -de-gay: see Hay sb.* 

JHeyduck (haiduk, hë-dvk). 1615. [= 
Czech, Pol., Serb. hajduk, in Magyar hajdü, 
pl. -dúk — Turk. haydud robber, brigand.] A 
term, app. meaning orig. ‘robber, brigand 
(as stillin Serbia, ete.), which in Hungary be- 
came the name of a special body of foot- 
Soldiers, and in Poland of the liveried 
personal followers and attendants of the 
nobles. 

Hey£h, obs. f. Hran. 

Hey-ho, hey ho (hé-hó*), int. 1471. An 
utterance marking the rhythm of movement 
in heaving and hauling (cf. HEAVE H0); often 
used in the burdens of songs, etc. 

Heynne, var. of HYNE adv., hence. 

Heypen, obs. f. HEATHEN. 

1Hi, pron.' OE., ME. Her. 

THi, pron.! OE., ME. They; them. 

Hi (hoi), int. 1475. [A parallel form to 
HzY.] An exclam, used to call attention. 

Hiant (hoiünt) a. 1800. [- hiant-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L. Aiare gape; see -ANT.] Gaping. 

Hiate (hoie!t), v. rare. 1646. [- hiat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. hiare gape; see -ATE*.] intr. 
To gape; to cause a hiatus. Hia‘tion, 
gaping. 

Hiatus (heié^t)s. Pi. hiatus, hiatuses. 
1563. [— L. hiatus gaping, opening, f. hiare 
gape.] 1. A break in continuity; a gaping 
chasm; an opening or aperture. Now rare. 
Ib. Anat. A foramen 1886. 2. A gap in a 
series; a lacuna in a writing, etc.; a missing 
link in a chain of events, etc. 1613. 3, Gram. 
and Pros. The break between two vowels 
coming together without an intervening 
componente in successive words or syllables 
1706, 
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Hibernacle (hoi-boanék’l). Also hy-. 1708. 
If. L. hibernaculum; see next.) A winter 
retreat; a hibernaculum. 

llHibernaculum (heibemekivlim). Also 
hy-. Pl. -a. 1699. [L., usu. in pl., f. hibern- 
are HIBERNATE; see -CULE.] fl. A greenhouse 
for wintering plants. EVELYN. 2. Zool. The 
winter quarters of a hibernating animal 1789. 
3. Bot. A part of a plant that protects the 
embryo during the winter, as a bulb or bud 
1760. 4. Zool. a. An encysted winter-bud of 
a polyzoan 1885. b, The false operculum of a 
snail 1888. Hence Hiberna-cular a. 

Hibernal (hoibó"mmál) a. Also hy-. 1626. 
[- late L. hibernalis, f. hibernus wintry; see 
-AL',] Of, pertaining to, or proper to winter; 
appearing in winter. Also fig. 

Hibernate (hoi-baane't), v. Also hy-. 1802. 
[= hibernat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. hibernare, f. 
hiberna winter quarters, n. pl. of hibernus of 
winter; see -ATrE?.] inir. To winter; to spend 
the winter in some special state suited to 
resist it; said esp. of animals that pass the 
winter in a state of torpor. Also (ransf. of 
persons, Also fig. 

ig. Inclination would lead me to h. during half 
the year SovrTHEY. Hence Hi-berna:tor, an 
animal that hibernates. Hibernation, the 
action, condition, or period of hibernating; also 


Jig. 

Hibernian (hoibó:1nián), a. (8b.) Also hy-. 
1032. (f. L. Hibernia, alteration of Iverna, 
Iuverna, Iuberna — Gr. 'IFéprn, "Iépyn — OCelt. 
*Iveriu, aco, *Iverionem (Ir. Eriu, acc. 
Eirinn Erin, later MIr. Eri, whence OE. 
Traland Ireland.] 1. Of or belonging to 
Ireland; Irish. 2. sb. A native of Ireland; an 
Irishman 1709. 

1. The truly H. predicament of being notoriously 
unknown F. HALL. Hence Hibe-rnianism, Iris! 
character or nationality; an Irish characteristic, 
trait, or idiom, 

Hibernicism (hoibó-inisiz'm). 1758. (prob. 
1. L. Hibernia Ireland, after Anglicism.) 1. 
An idiom or expression characteristic of 
Trish speech; esp. an Irish bull (see BULL sb.*). 
2. Irish nationality 1807. So Hibe'rnicize v. 
to make Irish in form or character. 

Hiberno-, formative element f. med.L. 
Hibernus (Bede) Irish, as in Hiberno-Celtic, 
Celtic of Ireland. 

lHibiscus (hibi-skvs), 1700. (L. =- Gr. 
‘Bloxos, identified by Dioscorides with data 
marsh-mallow, ALTHÆA.) Bot. A large genus 
of malvaceous plants (herbs, shrubs, and 
trees), mostly from tropical countries; the 
Rose-mallows. 

Hiccius doccius (hi-kfids do-kfids). 1076. 
[A corruption of L. hicce est doctus ‘here is 
the learned man’, if not merely a nonsense 
formula simulating Latin.] A formula used 
by jugglers; hence, 'a cant word for a 
juggler; one that plays fast and loose’ (J.). 
Also attrib, 

Hiccup (hi-kip), sb. Also hiccough. 1580. 
limit.; early forms hickop, hi(c)kup, which 
Superseded earlier thicket, thickock, of imit. 
origin; cf. ON. hixti sb., hizla V., Du. hik, 
hikken, Sw. hicka, Da. hik(ke), Russ. ikdt', 
und Fr. hoquet. The form hiccough (XVI) is 
bo to assim. to cough, but the pronunc. has 
E been affected.] An involuntary spasm 

„the respiratory organs, consisting in a 
eR inspiratory movement of the dia- 
e Poem checked suddenly by closure of the 
Eua tis, and accompanied by a characteristic 
Pi Also, a succession of such spasms. 
Hee 669. Hence Hi-ccup v. intr. to make the 

und of a h.; trans. to utter with hiccups, 
48 a drunken person. 
„Mic jacet hik dsé'-set). 100. IL. = 
E e lies*.] The first two words of a Latin 

Thaph: hence, an epitaph. 

le cold Hic Jacets of the dead TENNYSON. 
ie Sb. 1505. [A familiar by-form of 

"d; cf. Dick, and Hob = Robert, 
a bod, Roger] An ignorant countryman; 

MY (now U.S.). 

y ee rare. Also hic. 1607. [See next.] 
Hi ccup; a hesitation in speech. Hence 
fae v. intr. to hiccup. 
a paket sb. 1544. [One of the earlier forms 
à dim p, the other being hickock, both with 
- formative -ef, -ock. The stem hick is 
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echoic.] Early form of Hiccup sb. —1684. So 
tHicket v. Also fHickock sb. and v. 

Hickory (hi-keri. 1676. [Shortening of 
pohickery, the native Virginian form of which 
is cited as paw- or powcohiccora for milk or 
oil extracted from the nuts.) 1. A N. 
American tree of the genus Carya, with 
tough heavy wood, and bearing drupes 
enclosing nuts, the kernels of which in 
ques species are edible. Also h.-tree. 

There are about a dozen species, all natives of N. 
America, the commonest being the Shell-bark, 
Sealy-bark, or Shag-bark H. (C. alba); others are 
the Bitter-nut or Swamp H. (C. amara), and the 
Pig-nut, Hog-nut, or Broom H. (C. porcina). 

2. The wood of the American hickory, or a 
stick, or the like, made of it 1676. 3. The nut 
of the American hickory 1866. 4. attrib. 1741. 

2. Old Hickory, a nickname of Andrew Jackson, 
President of U.S. 1829-1837. 

Comb.: h.-elm, an American elm (Ulmus race- 
mosa); -eucalyptus, an Australian tree, Euca- 
lyptus punctata, with very hard tough wood; 
-girdler, a longicorn beetle, Oncideres cingulatus, 

U. -horned a., having very tough or hard 
pine, N. American species of pine, Pinus 
balfouriana, var. aristata, and P. pungens; -shirt 
(U.S.), a coarse and durable shirt, made of heavy 
twilled cotton with a narrow blue stripe or a 
check; -tree (see 1). 

tHicksco-rner. 1530. [See H1ck 9b.*] A 
character in an interlude of the same name 
repr. a travelled libertine who scoffs at 
religion; hence, a scoffer —1022. Hence 
-scorning a. 1001. 

Hicksite (hi-ksoit), 1839. [f. the name 
Hicks + -YrE' 1.) A member of a seceding 
body of American Quakers, founded by 
Elias Hicks in 1827, and holding 
doctrines, 

Hickwall (hikw9l). local. Also hygh- 
whele, highaw(e, hickle, etc. 14.. [prob. 
echoic, in the early form hyghwhele, whence 
other forms modified by popular etymology. 
Cf. Hecco, HIGH-HOLE, WITWALL, YAFFLE.] 
The Green Woodpecker. 

Hid (hid), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of HIDE 
v.] Hidden, concealed, secret. 

Hidage (hoi-dédg). Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 
[7 AL. hidagium, f. hida HIDE sb.*; see -AGE.] 
1. A tax payable to the royal exchequer for 
each hide of land. 2. The assessed value or 
measurement of lands, on which the tax was 
levied 1862. 

Hidalgo (hidæ-lgo). 1594. [Sp., formerly 
also hijo dalgo, i.e. hijo (filho) de algo, son of 
something. Cf. Fıparco.] In Spain: One 
of the lower nobility; a gentleman by birth. 
Also transf. 

Hidden (hi-d'n) ppl. a. 1547. [See HIDE 
v.!] 1. Concealed, secret, occult, etc.; see 
HIDE v.' 2. Mus. Applied to the consecutive 
fifths or octaves suggested between two parts 
when they move in similar motion to the 
interval of a fifth or octave 1869. 

1. Who. . wil lighten the hidden things of darke- 
nes N.T. (Rhem.) 1 Cor. 4:5. 

Hi-ddenly, adv. 1580. (f. prec. + -Lx*.] 
In a hidden manner. 

Hide (hoid), sb. [OE. hgd = OFris. héd, 
OS. hid (Du. huid), OHG. hit (G. haut), ON. 
húð :- Gmc. *xüdiz :- IE. *külis, repr. by 
L. cutis, Gr. xiros.] 1. The skin of an animal, 
raw or dressed; esp. applied to the skins of 
the larger beasts and such as may be tanned 
into leather. 2. The human skin. (Now 
contemptuous or joc.) OE. 3. A whip made 
of hide 1851. 

1. Phr. (In) hide and hair: wholly, entirely. 2. 
Who could have beleevd so much insolence durst 
vent it self from out the h. of a varlet? MILT. 

Comb.: h.-drogher, a coasting vessel trading in 
hides; the master of such a vessel; -money [tr. 
Gr. depuarixdv), the money arising from the hides 
of the victims sacrificed at Athens; -scraper, 
-stretcher, -worker. 

Hide, sb.* Obs. exc. Hist. [QE. hid, earlier 
higid, t. hig-, hiw- (in comb.) = OHG. hi-, 
ON. Aj-, Goth. heiwa-, rel. to L. civis 
citizen, and to a Gmc. n-stem in OE. hiwan 
(pl.), OF ris. hiuna members of a household, 
OHG. hi(w)un, ON. hjün man and wife. See 
HiND sb.*] 1. A measure of land in OE. 
times, and later; primarily, the amount 
required by one free family with its depend- 
ants; defined as being as much land as could 
be tilled with one plough in a year. See 
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CARUCATE. The hide was normally = 100 
acres, but the size of the acre itself varied. 
2. nonce-use. (Assoc, with HIDE sb.) As much 
land as could be measured by a thong cut 
out of a hide. MARLOWE & NASHE. 

1. Phr. Hide and gaine [OFr. gaigne], orig. syno- 
nyms of arable land; later, taken as a phrase. 

Hide, sb.* ME. [f. HIDE v.'] +1, Conceal- 
ment. ME. only. 2. A cache 1049. 

Hide (hoid), v.' Pa. t. hid; pa. pple. hid, 
hidden (hi-d’n). [OE. hjdan = OFris. héda, 
MDu. hüden, LG. (verhüen :- WGme. 
*xadjan.) 1. trans. To put or keep out of 
sight; to conceal from the notice of others; 
to secrete. 2. a. refl. To put or keep oneself 
out of sight OE. b. intr. To conceal oneself 
ME. 3. trans. To keep from the knowledge 
of others; to keep secret ME. 4. To prevent 
from being seen; to obstruct the view of; to 
cover up ME. 

1. She hidded the swerde Caxton. Phr. To A. 
one's face: (a) to turn away one's eyes, take no 
heed (Biblical); (b) to keep out of sight. Thou 
didst h. thy face, and I was troubled Ps. 30:7. To 
hide one's head: (a) to take shelter; (b) to keep 
out of sight. +All hid: the cry in hide-and-seek; 
hence, the game itself, L.L.L. IV. iii. 78. 2. b. 
Hide for and all after: an old cry in hide-and-seek. 
Hamil. 1v, ii. 32. 3. He that has a secret should 
not only h. it, but h. that he has it to h, CARLYLE. 
15 ra few seconds before the sun was totally hid 

Hide, v. 1757. [f. HIDE sb.'] 1, trans, To 
remoye the hide from; to flay. 2. To beat 
the hide of; to thrash (slang or collog.) 1825. 

Hide-and-seek. 1672. A children's game, 
in which one or more hide, and the rest, at a 
given signal, try to find them. Also transf. 

The ragged boys. . played. . hide-and-seek among 
the tombstones DICKENS. Also Hide-and-go- 


seek. 

Hidebound (hoidbaund), a. (sb.) 1559. 
[f. HDE sb.! + BOUND ppl. a.*; cf. tongue- 
tied.) 1. Of cattle: Having the skin clinging 
closely to the back and ribs so that it cannot 
be loosened or raised with the fingers, as a 
result of bad feeding and emaciation. Also 
transf. and fig. 2. Of trees: Having the bark 
so close and unyielding as to impede growth 
1626; (of soil) starved and unproductive 1778. 
3. transf. and fig. Of persons, etc.: Restricted 
in view or scope; hence, bigoted 1003. +b. 
Close-flsted —1683. 4. Bound with or in 
leather 1858 
= ‘The h. humor which he calls his judgement 

ILT. 

+B. sb. The diseases affecting cattle and 
trees described above in 1, 2. —1778. 

Hence Hi-debind v. to render h.; to confine, 
constrict 1642. 

Hided (hoi-déd), a. ME. [f. HIDE sb.! + 
-ED*.] 1. Having a hide (esp. of a specified 
kind). 2. Made of hide 1798, 

tHidegeld, -gild. [OE. hidgield, geld 
hide-payment; see HIDE sb.', GUILD.] OE. 
Law. = HIDAGE. —1700. 

Hi-deland. Hist. 1577. [f. HIDE sb.* + 
LAND.] = HIDE sb.* 1. 

1Hi:del(s. (OK. Agdels, f. HIDE v.! + -ELS. 
Cf. RIDDLE sb.!] Hiding-place. 

Hideous (hi-dios), a. (adv.) [ME. hidous — 
AFr. hidous, OFr. hidos, -eus (mod. hideuz), 
earlier hisdos, f. hide, hisde fear, of unkn, 
origin. The ending was assim. to -EOUS XVI.] 
1. Frightful, dreadful, horrible; hence, 
horribly ugly or unpleasing, revolting. tb. 
Terrific on account of size; huge, immense. 
ME. 2. Revolting to the moral sense; abomi- 
nable; odious ME. +3. adv. Hideously. 
Mur. P. L. vi. 206. 

1. Hurld headlong..With h. ruine and com- 
bustion down To bottomless perdition MILT. P. L. 
1. 46. H. alleys KINGSLEY, noises 1896. b. Of 
stature huge and h. he was SPENSER. 2. This h. 
rashnesse SHAKS. Hence Hi-deous-ly adv. ME., 
-ness ME., Hideo'sity 1856. 

Hider (hoi-doi. ME. [f. HIDE v. + -ER'.] 
One who hides. 

Hiding (hoi-dip), vbl. sb. ME. [f. HIDE 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of HIDE v. (lit. 
and fig.); the condition of being hidden. 2. 
Something that hides; a hiding-place ME. 

1. A gentleman who was ‘in h.’ after. . Culloden 


Scorr. 

Hi-ding, vbl. sb.* slang or collog. 1809. 
[f. HIDE v.* + -ING'.] A thrashing. 
Hi-dlings, adv., sb., and a. dial. ME. if. 
Hip ppl. a. + -LiNG*.] 1. In h., secretly. 2. 


HIDRO- 


sb. (pl.) Hiding-places 1597. 3. adj. Secret, 
clandestine 1810. 

Hidro-, var. of HYDRO-. 

Hidrotic (hidrọ-tik). 1705. [- Gr. Bpwrxds 
sudorific, apt to perspire, f. lips, -wr- sweat; 
see -10.] Med. 1. adj. Of or pertaining to 
sweat; sudorific; diaphoretic 1727, 2. sb. A 
medicinal agent causing sweat. 

Hie (hoi), v. Now arch. or poet. [OE. hī- 
dian, of unkn. origin.] tl. inir. To strive, 
pant ME. 2. To hasten, go quickly ME. tb. 
‘To hasten on; to make progress; to speed 
—1008. 3. refl. = sense 2. ME. 4. (rans. To 
cause to hasten. Now U.S., of urging on a 
hound. ME. 5. with advb. accus.; usu. fo 
hie one's way ME. 

2. Thither..Accurst..he [Satan] hies MrrT. 
P. L. 1t. 1055. b. The night higheth fast SPENSER. 
3. The Bees. Iden them home as fast as they can 
1713. Hence fHie, hy sb. haste, speed. 

Hieland, obs. and Sc. var. of HIGHLAND. 

Hield, heald, v. Obs. exc. dial, [OE. 
hieldan = OS. ofheldian, MDu. helden (Du. 
hellen) += WGmoe. *xalpjan, f. *xalpa inclined 
(OE. heald inclined, OHG. halda (G. halde), 
ON. halir slope). See HEEL v.*] trans. and 
intr, To bend, incline. So tHield sb. 

Hiemal (hoi-imál), a. Now rare. Also hy-. 
1560. [— L, hiemalis, t. hiems winter; see -AL*, 
Ct. Fr. hiémal.] Of or belonging to winter; 
winter-. 

Hiemate (hoi-tmé't), v. rare. 1623. [- 
hiemat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. hiemare, f. 
hiems winter; see -ATE*.] intr. To winter. 
Hence tHiema:tion. 

[L. = winter.) 


\Hiems (hoiemz). 1450. 
inter. 

Hieracite (hobórüsolt) 1585. [- late L. 
hieracita (Rufinus), f. Hierax; see -ITE! 1.] 
Eccl, Hist. A follower of Hierax, an Egyptian 
ascetic (c 300 A.D.), who denied the resurrec- 
tion of the body, and taught celibacy, etc. 

\Hieracium  (hoiéré^f'óm). 1505. [L. = 
Gr. lepdxwov hawkweed, f. ipag hawk; see 
-IUM.] Bot. A large genus of Composite 
cS mostly with yellow flowers; Hawk- 
weed. 


\Hiera picra (hoi-tri pi-kra), ME. [med. 
L., f. Gr. lepá mxpé (Galen), i.e, lepá a name of 
many medicines, mxpd, fem. of mxpés bitter.) 
Pharmacy. A purgative drug composed of 
Exod EC canella bark, sometimes mixed 

oney, ete. Also corruptly hickery- 
pickery, eto, 

Hierarch (hoi-triak). 1574. [- med.L. 
hierarcha — Gr. tepépyns high priest, f. tepds 
sacred + -apyns -AROH.] 1. One who has rule 
or authority in holy things; an ecclesiastical 
potentate; a chief priest; an archbishop. 2. 
Applied to an archangel 1667. 

1. Their great, H, the Pope MILT. 2. The winged 
H. [Raphael] Miur, P. L., v. 468. Hence Hier- 
a-rchal, Hiera'rchic adj. of or belonging to a 
h. or a hierarchy. 

Hiera:rchical, a. 1561. (f. med.L. hier- 
archicus -— eccl, Gr. lepapyuxds, f. lepáxns 
(prec.); see -10, -AL^] 1. Belonging to a 
priestly hierarchy. 2. Belonging to a 
regular gradation of orders, classes, or ranks 
(see HIERARCHY 4) 1832. Hence Hiera-rchic- 
ally adv. 

Hi'erarchism. 1840. |f. HIERAROH (or 
HIERARCHY) + -I8M.] Hierarchical practice 
and principles. So  Hi'erarchist, an 
adherent of a hierarchy. 

Hierarchy (hoiérüiki) (MH. ierarchie, 
gerarchie (superseded by latinized forms in 
OFr. ierarchie, gerarchie (mod, 
= med.L. (hjierarchia - Gr. 
lepapyía, f. lepápyns; see HIIBRARCH, -Y*.] 1, 
Each of the three divisions of angels, every 
one comprising three orders, in the system 
of Dionysius the Areopagite; see CHERUB, 
Also, the angelic host. b. transf. of other 
beings ME. 2. Rule or dominion in holy 
things; priestly government 1563. 3. coner, 
An organized body of priests or clergy in 
successive orders or grades 1619. 4. A body 
of persons or things ranked in grades, orders, 
or classes, one above another; spec. in Nat. 
Science and Logic 1643. 

1. So sang the Hierarchies MILT. P. L. vit. 192. 
Be Campus faded h. KEATS. 4. A h. of Concepts 

Hieratic, -al (həičræ-tik, -ăl), a. 1656. t- 
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L. hieraticus — Gr. leparwós priestly, sacer- 
dotal, f. lepãoðaı be a priest, f. lepeús priest, 
lepós sacred; see -10, -ICAL.] 1. Pertaining to 
or used by the priestly class; used in con- 
nection with sacred subjects. spec. a. 
Applied to a style of ancient Egyptian 
writing, which consisted of abridged forms 
of hieroglyphics 1669. b. Hieratic paper = 
next. 1656. c. Applied to a style of art (esp. 
Egyptian or Greek), in which earlier types or 
methods, fixed by religious tradition, are 
conventionally adhered to. Also jig. 1841. 
2. gen. Priestly, sacerdotal 1859. 

1. a. This mode of writing. .has been called 
without much reason ‘the hieratic’ RAWLINSON. 
2. The Law and the Prophets. .constituted. .the 
h. Hebrew books 1893. 

Hieratica (hoiére tiki), 1832. [L. hiera- 
tica (8c. charta, Pliny), fem. of hieraticus; see 
prec. Papyrus of the finest quality, 
anciently appropriated to sacred writings. 
(Now, a trade name of a special quality of 
paper.) 

Hiero-, bef. a vowel hier-, comb. f. Gr. 
lepós sacred, holy. 

Hierocracy (hoiére-krasi). 1794. [f. HIERO- 
+ -ORACY.] 1. = HIERARCHY 2. 2. = HIER- 
AROHY 3, SourHEY. Hence Hierocra‘tic, -al 
a. of or pertaining to a h. 

Hierodule (hoiérodigl) 1835. [- late L. 
hierodulus — Gr. lepddovdos (masc. and fem.), 
f. lepóv (n. of lepós used subst.) temple + 
&o0los Slave.] A slave (of either sex) dwelling 
in a temple, and dedicated to the service of a. 


god. 

Hieroglyph (hoi-troglif), sb. 1598. [Back- 
formation from HIEROGLYPHIO or after Fr. 
hiéroglyphe (XV1).] 1. A hieroglyphic charac- 
ter; a figure of a tree, animal, etc., standing 
for a word, syllable, or sound, and forming 
an element of a species of writing found on 
ancient Egyptian monuments or records; 
thence extended to the like in the writing 
of other races. Also, a writing of this kind. 
2. transf. and fig. A secret or enigmatical 
figure; an emblem 1646, Also joc. 3, One 
who makes hieroglyphic inscriptions (rare) 
1863, 

2. On your brows. .An h. of sorrow, a fiery sign 
SWINBURNE. So Hi-eroglyph v. to represent by a 
ie io write in hieroglyphs. Hiero-glypher 
rare). 

Hieroglyphic (hoitro,gli-fik). Also tgie-. 
1585. [- Fr. hiéroglyphique or late L. hiero- 
glyphicus — Gr. iepoyAwbuós, f. («pós sacred + 
yAwbj carving. The adj. was used subst. by 
Plutarch, rà lepoyAudixd (8C. ypáuuara) letters, 
writing, whence hieroglyphics.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the nature of a hieroglyph 
(sense 1); written in or consisting of hierogly- 
phics. 2, transf. and fig. Having a hidden 
meaning; symbolical, emblematic 1647. 3. 
Containing or inscribed with hieroglyphs 
1663. 4. joc. Difficult to decipher 1850. 

1. The Chinese. .was in its origin a h, system 
MAX-MULLER. 2. So that all fair Species be 
Hieroglyphick marks of Thee COWLEY. 4. A h. 
scrawl 1856. 

B. sb. 1. orig. in pl. = Gr. rà lepoyAvduxá. 
"The character or mode of writing used by the 
ancient Egyptians (or others), consisting of 
figures of objects directly or figuratively 
representing words (picture-writing), or, in 
certain cases, syllables or letters. The sing. 
is rarely used. 1586. 2. A picture standing 
for a word or notion; hence, a figure, 
device, or sign, having some hidden mean- 
ing; an enigmatical symbol, an emblem; a 
hieroglyph 1596. b. pl. joc. Characters 
difficult to make out 1734, 

2. A silken string circles both their bodies as the 
Hyerogliphic or bond of Wedlock SIR T. HER- 
BERT. b. The hieroglyphics of Bradshaw 1862. 

Hence t Hierogly-phic v. to represent by or as 
a tans Hier 

= C d. rogly-- 
phically adv. p P SUN 

Hiero-glyphist. 1829. [f. HikROGLYPH + 
JIST.] A writer of hieroglyphs; one versed in 
hieroglyphs. So Hiero-glyphize v. to write 
or express by hieroglyphics. 

Hierogram (hoi-trogrem). 1656. [f. H1- 
ERO- + -GRAM.] A sacred symbol; a hiero- 
glyph (lit. and fig.). 

Hierogra-mmate, -at. 1864. [- Gr. iepo- 
yeuupereds Sacred scribe, f. lepds sacred + 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY 


yeauuareós clerk, Scribe.] A writer of sacred 
records, spec. of hieroglyphics, 

Hierogrammartic, a. 1641. |f. Hixno- 
GRAM on Gr. analogies; cf. GRAMMATIO.] Of 
the nature of a hierogram, relating to 
or consisting of hierograms. So Hiero- 
grammatical a. Hierogra-‘mmatist = 


prec. 
Hierograph (hoi-érograf). 1835. [f. HIERO- 
+ -GRAPH.] A sacred inscription or symbol; a 
hieroglyph. So Hiero-grapher, a sacred 
scribe. Hierogra:phic, -al a. of the nature 
of, or relating to, sacred writing or symbols, 


Hiero:éraphy, a description of sacred 
things; twriting by hierograms. 
Hiero‘latry, 1814. [See HIERO-, -LATRY.] 


Q 


Worship of saints; hagiolatry. LERIDGE, 

Hierology (heiérolódgi). 1828. [f. HIERO- 
+ -LoGy.] t1, ‘A discourse on sacred things’ 
(Webster) 12. Hieroglyphic lore —1859. 3. 
Sacred literature or lore; e.g. that of the 
Egyptians, Greeks, Jews, etc. 1854. 4. 

= HaGIOLOGY. 1890. So Hierolo-gic, -al a, 
belonging to h. Hiero-logist, one versed 
in h. 

Hi-eromancy. 1775. [See HIERO-, -MANOY.] 
Divination from observation of objects 
offered in sacrifice, or from sacred things, 

Hieroma-rtyr. 1864. [f. HIERO- + MAR- 
TYR.] Gr. Ch. A martyr who was in holy 
orders, 


liIHieromnemon  (hoiérgmni:món). 1727. 
(Gr. iepouvjuuv adj. and sb., f. lepds + 
Hvüuov mindful.) A sacred recorder. 1. Gr. 


Antig. The title of one of the two deputies 
sent by each tribe to the Amphictyonic 
council, whose office was concerned with 
religious matters 1763. 2. Gr. Ch. An oflicer 
who stood behind the patriarch, and showed 
him the prayers, psalms, etc., he was to 
rehearse. 

Hieromonach  (hoióromonük). 1882. [- 
Gr. iepouóvayos (see HIERO-, MONK).] Gr. Ch. 
A monk who is also a priest; opp. to à 
*gecular' cleric. 

Hieronymian (hoitroni-miiin). 1050. [f. 
Hieronymus (St. Jerome, d.420), one of the 
four great Latin Fathers of the Church; see 
-IAN.] 1. adj. Of or belonging to St. Jerome, 
the author of the Latin Vulgate translation 
of the Bible 1884. 2. sb. — HIERONYMITE sb. 
So Hierony-mic a. = 1. 

Hieronymite (hoiére-nimoit), 1550. [f. as 
prec. + -ITE 1.] 1. sb. A hermit of any of the 
orders of St. Jerome. 2. adj. Belonging to 
any of these orders 1843. 

Hierophant (hoi-érofent). 1677. [- late L. 
hierophanta, -es — Gr. lepoddvrns, f. lepós 
Sacred + -$av, base of dalvew reveal.) 1. 
Antiq. An official expounder of sacred 
mysteries or ceremonies, esp. in ancient 
Greece; an initiating or presiding priest. 2. 
gen. The minister of any ‘revelation’; the 
interpreter of any esoteric principle 1822, B0 
puerophancy, the function of a h. Hiero- 
pha-ntic a. of or belonging to a h. or hiero- 
phants; resembling a h. 

Hieroscopy (hoiéro-skópi) 1727. [- Gr. 
lepooxonla, f. lepá sacrifices, victims + -oxomla 
View.] = HIEROMANCY. 

Hierosolymitan (hoiéórosolimoitün). 1538. 
[- late L. Hierosolymitanus (Augustino), f. 
Hierosolyma = Gr. 'IepooóAvua Jerusalem; See 
-AN.] 1. adj. Belonging to Jerusalem 1721. 
2. sb. A native or inhabitant of Jerusalem. 
So Hieroso-Iymite sb. and a. 

Hierurgy (hoiérpidgi) Also t-ourgy. 
1678. [- Gr. lepowoyla religious service, f. 
lepovpyós sacrificing priest. Cf. LITURGY.] 
A sacred work; a religious observance or rite. 

Hifalutin, var. of HIGHFALUTIN. 

Higgle (hig'D, v, 1633. [var. of HAGGLE, 
expressive of niggling.) 1. intr. To cavil 
as to terms; esp. to stickle for petty advan- 
tages in bargaining; to chaffer. 2. 'To EO 
selling provisions from door to door’ (JJ 
1790. 


1. We will not h. with so frank a chapman for a 
few months under or over FULLER. To h. over an 
argument JOWETT. Also Higgle-haggle. 

Higgledy-piggledy (hi-g'ldi pi-g'ldi), adv., 
8b., a. 1598. [Rhyming jingle prob. based on 
Pig with ref, to swine herding together.] 1. 


HIGGLER 


adv. Without any order of position or 
direction; in jumbled confusion. Usu. 
contemptuous. 2. sb. A confusion; a dis- 
orderly jumble 1059. 3. adj. Confused; 
topsy-turvy 1832. 

Higgler (higles). 1637. If. HIGGLE v, + 
-ER'.] 1, One who higgles in bargaining. 2. 
Anitinerant dealer; esp. à carrier or huckster 
who buys up poultry and dairy produce, and 
supplies in exchange petty commodities from 
the shops in town 1637. 

High (hoi), a. [OE. héah (héag-) = OFris. 
hach, OS., OHG. hóh (Du. hoog, G. hoch), ON. 
hdr, Goth. hauhs :- Gme. *xauxaz. For the 
phonology cf. DIE v,', EYE sb.' THIGH.) 

I. 1. Of considerable upward extent or mag- 
nitude; ‘long upwards’ (J.); lofty, tall. High 
relief: see RELIEF?, 2. Having a (specified) 
upward extent OE. 3. Situated far above the 
ground or some base. Formerly, as in High 
Asia, etc. denoting the upper (or inland) 
part. OE. 4. Of physical actions: Extending 
to or from a height; performed at a height 
1596. b. Of a vowel-sound: Produced with 
the tongue or part of it in a raised position. 
SWEET. 

1. The trees s0 straight and hy SPENSER. 2. The 
snow was. .halfe legge h. 1633. 3. Up above the 
world so h. 1836. She lay in the Garret four 
Story h, DE Fox. 4. The bound and h, curuet Of 
Marses flerie steed All's Well tr. iii. 299. 

II. Fig. senses. 1, Of exalted rank, station, 
dignity, position, or estimation OB. 2, Of 
exalted quality, character, or style; high- 
class OE.; weighty, grave, serious ME.; 
advanced, abstruse ME. 3. Chief, principal, 
main; special. Now only in certain colloca- 
tions. ME. 4, Rich in flavour or quality; 
luxurious ME. 5. Of meat, esp. game: 
Slightly tainted; usu. as a desirable condition 
1816. 6. Of qualities, conditions, and 
actions: Of great amount, degree, force, or 
value ME. tb. Of the voice: Raised, loud 
-1776, c. Geog. Of latitude: At a great 
distance from the equator 1748. d. High- 
priced 1727. e. Played for high stakes 1828. 
7. Ot a time or season: Well-advanced; fully 
come. (In high noon, high day, often with 
the notion that the sun is high in the 
heavens.) ME. 8. ‘Far advanced into 
antiquity’ (J.); ancient 1601. 9, Of or in 
reference to musical sounds: Acute in pitch; 
BhrillME. 10. Showing pride, self-exaltation, 
resentment, or the like; haughty, preten- 
tious, overbearing; wrathful ME. tb. Eager, 
keen —1709. 11. Extreme in opinion (esp. 
Political or religious); carrying an opinion 
or doctrine to an extreme 1675. 12. Emotion- 
ally exalted; hilarious; chiefly in high spirits 
1738; intoxicated (slang) 1627. 

Hi rice and lordes of hie estate CAXTON. Phr. 
TM e, h, heaven: emphatic for God, heaven. 
dae Most High: the Supreme Being: God. How 
moat 190 now? and is there knowledge in the 
COR Het Ps. 73:11. 2, A man of hye merite 
"e . H, resolves POPE, thinking WORDSW., 
mes and mísdemeanours H. Cox. H. Mathe- 
inet 1898, 3. A place. , where the hie market 
^ D 1553. H. altar, HIGH ROAD, etc. 4. Like 
Tris m Full of h. Feeding SHAKS. 6. An heigh 
is H TU H, speed SHAKS, The Exchange 
Saona B. H. Duties 1714, temperature 
Suppose Ix explosives (see below) 1897. d. I 
1889. 7 now stocks are h. SwrrT. e. H, play 
. 7. Tyle it was past hye none LD. BERNERS. 
Winton a 1860. 8. Poems of h. antiquity 
are so b. e H. words 1592. Indeed the Bishops 

1. H, aud hat very few do love them PEPYS. 
tonkus d Low, Watch-words of Party, on all 
ion? are rife Worpsw. 12. A h. old time 


Phrases, H, and dry: sai 
h Hs ‘uy: said of a vessel on shore out 
Ee water; hence fig. out of the current of 
perio uz Progress, ‘stranded’. With a A. hand: 
,berlously, On the h. horse: see HORSE. H. and 
Torm People) of all conditions. H. and mighty: (a) 
D erioa” an epithet of digni! (b) colloq. Im- 
Alten, MIOgant High priori: a burlesque 
inan le Of A PRIORI. On the h. ropes (colloq.): 
(rare) ated, disdainful or enraged mood. On h. 
a. wesc of h.) (orig. an high; see AN prep.]. 
In hoon to a height, above, aloft; spec. up to or 
From pyet, tb. Aloud. c. From on h. (rarely 
Vei d rom a h. place or position; spec, from 


O 
withwai etc. 1. In OE. héah was often combined 


dio Bb. ; in ME. these combs. were often written 
they A; and, when adjective inflexions were lost, 
of the Am indistinguishable from the ordinary use 

j. bef. a sb. Thus: a. in lit. sense ‘lofty’, 
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as héah-lond HIGHLAND. b. High in degree, rank, 
or dignity, as héah-masse high MASS; -stræt 
HIGH STREET; héah-tid HIGH TIDE. c. esp. in 
names of offices and dignities, with sense 'chief, 
principal, head, arch-*, sometimes ‘exalted, lofty’: 
e.g. -diacon archdeacon; Aéah-seréfa high 
REEVE; héah-god high God, the Most High; etc. 
d. On the analogy of these, frequently used with 
later official titles, implying the supreme officer 
or dignitary, or the like; e.g. High Admiral, 
Bailiff, Master (of St. Paul's School, etc.), 
Si ', Steward, etc. See these wds. 

2. Special combs.; h. Change, the time of 
greatest activity on ’Change, or the Exchange at 
such a time (cf. II. 7); h. cross, a cross set on a 
pedestal in a market-place, or in the centre of a 
town or village; h. explosive, an explosive, such 
as dynamite, which is more rapid and powerful 
than gunpowder; th. Mall, the time of greatest 
resort in the Mall (cf. IT, 7); h. place, in Scripture, 
a place of worship or sacrifice (usually idolatrous) 
on a hill or high ground; h. table, a table raised 
above the rest at a public dinner; spec. in colleges, 
the table at which the head and the fellows sit; 
h. tea, a tea at which meat or fish is served. b. 
With agent-noun, denoting a high degree of 
performance; as A.-bidder, -jumper, -liver, etc. 

3. a. With nouns forming attrib. phrases: as h.- 
action, -apeed, -pressure, etc. b. Parasynthetic 
combs.: as h-.angled, -arched, -coloured, etc.: h.- 
blooded, of high blood, race, or descent, -kilted, 
wearing the kilt or petticoat high, or tucked up; 
fig. indecorous; -necked. See also Main words. 

B. sb. [The adj. used absol] 1. A high 
place or region; a height. Obs. exc. Sc. ME. 
b. A high level or figure. 12. Height, 
altitude; fig. acme —1557. 3. Cards. The ace 
or highest trump out. Also, the highest 
card in cutting for deal. See also ALL FOURS 1. 
1680. 

High (hoi), adv. Compared HIGHER, 
Hiauest. [OE. héah, later héage; thence early 
ME. ése, he3, blending in form with the 
adj.] 1. At or to a great distance upward; 
far up; aloft. b. Horsemanship. With high 
action 1686. 2. fig. In or to a high position, 
degree, estimation, amount, price, ete, ME.; 
floudly —1648; richly; to excess 1628. 3, In 
or into a high latitude 1662. 4. ta. Far on, 
late (in time), b. Far back, early. 1523. 5. 
At or to a high pitch, shrilly 1601. 16. Ina 
high manner (see HIGH a. II. 10) 1844. 

1. Such as clymbe to hye 1559, 2. Where it seems 
people do drink h, PEPYS. 5. Twel, N. II. ili. 42. 
6. Others..reason'd h. Of Providence MILT. 
P.L. 11. 558. 

Phrases. H. and low: tWholly, entirely; up and 
down; in every place or part (1694). To play h.: 
to play for h. stakes; to play a h. card. Torun ħ.: 
lit. said of the sea when there is a strong current 
with a h, tide, or with h. waves; hence fig. of 
feelings or conditions 1711. 

Combs. a. In syntactic comb. with pres. or n 
pple. of any vb. which can be qualified in the 
active or pee by high or higi W: e.g. to aim 
h., hence h.-aiming, h.-aimed; h.-descended, of 
lofty descent; -finished, of high finish; highly 
accomplished; -grown, grown to a height; over- 
porn with tall vegetation; -strung, strung to a 

igh tension or pitch; fig. in a h. state of vigour 
or sensitiveness. b. With an adj. = Highly as 
LE eres 1601. c. Occas, hyphened to a vb. 

1High, v. (OE. héan, f. héah HIGH a.; cf. 
OHG. Ahóhen, Goth. hauhjan.] To make, or 
become, high or higher (liż. and fig.) -1633. 

The tydes doe h. about some 6 Foot 1633. 

Highball. 1894. 1. A species of poker 
played with numbered balls. 2. slang. A 
drink of whisky in a tall glass 1899. 

Hi-gh-bi:nder. U.S. slang. 1806. [f. HIGH 
a. Il. 10; cf. HELLBENDER.] 1. A rough. 2. 
One of a secret society of blackmailers said 
to exist among the Chinese in California and 
other parts 1887. 

Hi-gh-blow:er. 1831. A horse that makes 
a blowing noise by flapping the nostrils at 
each expiration in galloping; a roarer. 

Hi-$h-born, a. ME. Of noble birth. 

High-bred, a. 1674. 1. Of high breed, 
stock, or descent. 2. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of high breeding 1796. 

Hi-gh-browed, a. 1875. [f. HIGH a. + 
Brow sb.' + -ED*.] 1. Lofty-browed. 2. In- 
tellectually superior. orig. U.S. 1908. So 
Hi-gh-brow, a.; sj. a person so charac- 
terized 1911. 

High Church. 1702. [From High-Church- 
man, and used attrib as in High Church 
party, and then subst.] 

A. adj. or attrib. phr. Of, belonging to, or 


HIGH-FLYER 


characteristic of High-Churchmen, or their 
principles and practices 1704. 

B. sb. [orig. short for H. C. party, H. C. 
principles.) The party or principles of the 
High-Churchmen (see next). Hence High- 
Chu-rchism, High Church principles, doo- 
trine, or practice. High-Chu'rchist, -ite, 
an adherent to High Church principles. 

High-Chu:rchman. 1087.  [orig. high 
Churchman; cf. good Churchman, etc.) A 
member of the Church of England holding 
opinions which give a*high place to the 
authority and claims of the Episcopate and 
the priesthood, the saving grace of the 
sacraments, and, generally, to those points 
of doctrine, discipline, and ritual by which 
the Anglican Church is distinguished from 
the Calvinistic and the Protestant Non- 
conformist ^ churches. Hence High- 
Chu-rchmanship, the doctrine or practice 
of High-Churchmen; adherence to the High 
Church party. 

High court. 1450. A supreme court. 
Without qualification High Court now means 
‘High Court of Justice’. Also attrib. 

High day, hi-gh-day, highday. ME. 
[f. Hien a.; in 3, for hey-day.| 1. A day of 
high celebration. 12. Full day, when the sun 
is high 1647. 3. Perversion of HEy-DAY sb. 2, 
1771. 4. attrib, 1596. 

4. Thou spend'st such high-day wit in praising 
him SHAKS. 

Higher (hoioz, a. (sb. and adv. [OE. 
(WS.) hierra, hiera; subseq. conformed to 
the positive as hiehra, héahra, whence ME. 
heser, hegher, later higher; see HIGH a., -ER".] 
A. adj. 1. The comparative of HIGH a., q.v. 2. 
spec. Superior to the common sort; passing or 
lying beyond the ordinary limits 1836. 3. 
quasi-sb. One higher; a superior ME. 

2. Phr. The h. classes, the h. education of women, 
h. mathematics, H. criticism: see CRITICISM. 

B. adv. Comparative of HIGH adv., q.v. OE. 

Higher, v. rare. 1715. [f. prec. adj.; ef. 
lower vb.] 1. trans. To make higher, raise. 
2. inir. To become higher, mount 1872. 

2. In ever-highering eagle-circles up To the great 
Sun of Glory TENNYSON. 

Highermost (hoi-oamd"st), a. (adv.) rare. 
1029. [-MOST.] — HIGHEST. 

Highest (hoi-ést), a. (sb.) and adv. (OK. 
hiehst, hjhst, héhst, and héahst, héagost, ME. 
he3est; see HIGH a., -EST.] A. adj. The super- 
lative of HiGH a., q.v. B. absol. or as sb. 
1. absol, The Highest (also the most Highest): 
the Supreme Being, God OE. 12. The 
highest part —1634. 3. Highest position or 
pitch; usu. with at ME. 4. That which is 
highest (in fig. sense) 1801. b. In the highest 
(Biblical): tr. L. in excelsis, Gr. évódtoros = in 
the loftiest places, in the heavens; now 
occas., ‘in the highest degree’ 1526. 

3. Whan the sonne is in the hyest 1526. 4. We 
needs must love the h. when we see it TENNYSON. 
b. Glory to God in the h. Luke 2:14. 

C. adv. The superlative of HIGH adv. OE. 

Highfalutin, -ing (hoifali-tin). orig. U.S. 
slang. 1848. [f. HIGH a, + obscurely formed 
element, which was perh. a whimsical 
pronunce. of fluting, pr. pple. of FLUTE v) 1. 
sb. Absurdly pompous speech or writing; 
bombast. 2. adj. Absurdly pompous or 
bombastic in style 1857. 

Hi-gh-flown, a. 1647. [orig. f. HiGBH adv. + 
old str. pa. pple, of FLOW v., from the sense 
‘in flood’, ‘swollen’; later assoc. with pa. 
pple. of FLY v.'; cf. next.] 11. Soaring high; 
elevated; elated —1842. 2, Extravagant, 
hyperbolical; bombastic 1665. t3. Of 
persons: Extreme in opinion or party feeling. 
Ct. High-flyer 3. 1705. 

2. Such are the high-flown expressions of 
Prudentius GrBBON. 3. He was a high-flone 
Cavalier Woop. 

Hi-gh-flyer, -flier. 1589. [f. HiGH adv. 
+ FLYER.] 1. lit. One who or that which flies 
high. b. Pop. name of the Purple Emperor 
butterfly, and of the genus Ypsipeles of 
moths 1773. 2. One who soars high in his 
ambitions, notions, etc. 1603. 3. One who 
has lofty or high-flown notions on some 
question of polity, esp. ecclesiastical; spec. 
in 17-18th e. a High-Churchman; a Tory 
1680. 14. A fast stage-coach —1868. 5. slang. 


HIGH-FLYING 


A fashionable strumpet; a ‘swell’ beggar; a 
begging-letter writer 1700. 

Hi-gh-flying, a. 1581. 1. lit. That flies 
high, asa bird 1622. 2. Soaring high in notions, 
aims, etc. 1581. 3. Holding the principles of 
the HIGH-FLYERS; extreme 1695. 

3. A high-flying monarchy man 1792. 

Hi-gh-hainded, a. 1631. [See HIGH a., 
Phrases.] Acting or done with a high hand, 
or in an overbearing or arbitrary manner. 
High-ha-ndedly, -ness. 

Hi-gh(-)hat. U.S 1899. A tall hat; fig. a 
person of affected superiority. Also attrib. 
or a8 adj., and as vb. intr. 

Hi-gh-hea:rted, a. ME. Courageous, 
high-spirited; in early use occas., Haughty. 
Hence High-hea-rtedness. 

High-hoe, = HIOKWALL. 

Hi-gh-hole. U.S. 1800. [Etymologizing 
var. of hyghwhele, highwale, hewhole, early ff. 
HIcKWALL.] The Flicker, Colaptes auratus. 
So High-holder. 

Highland (həilænd). [OE. héahlond pro- 
montory.] A. sb. 1. High or elevated land; a 
lofty headland or cliff. 2. spec. (Now always 
pl., Sc. pronunc. hilánts) A mountainous 
district; spec. The territory in Scotland 
formerly oceupied by the Celtic clans ME. 

1. Off the h. of Valparaiso 1748. 

B. attrib. or adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
inbabiting high land or a mountainous 
distriet 1595. 2. spec. Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of the Highlands of Scotland 


1. Merely the h. clouds over the mountains 
KANE. 2. H. dress, the kilt, etc., worn by the H. 
clansmen and soldiers, A generation of H. 
Thieves and Red-shanks MILT. 

Highlander (hoiléndoi. 1632. [f. prec. 
+ -BR' 1.) 1. An inhabitant of high land. 2, 
spec. A native of the Highlands of Scotland. 
Also, a soldier of a Highland regiment. 1642. 
Wied eat! cattle 1787. Hi-ghlandman 

High light, hi-gh-light. 1058. [Hin a. 
II. 6, LIGHT sb. 12.) 1. In painting, photog- 
raphy, and cinematography, any of the 
brightest parts of a subject or a representa- 
tion of it; often pl. Also transf. and fig. 2. A 
moment or detail of vivid interest. Chiefly 
pl. 1905. 

tHigh-lone, adv. 1597. [alt. of alone, of 
obscure origin. High prob. expresses degree 
or intensity. Cf. Long a.) Quite alone, 
without support —1760. 

High-low (hoil»). 1801. [f. Hron a. + 
Low a.; in contrast with ‘top’ boots and 
‘low’ shoes.] (Usu. pl.) A laced boot 
reaching up over the ankle. 

Highly (hoi-li), adv. (OE. héaliée; see FIGH 
a., -LY*.) 1, lit. In a high place or situation; 
aloft, 2. In or to a high position or rank 
OE. 3. In or to a high degree; very, much 
OE. 4. With honour, appreciation, or praise 
ME. 5. Proudly, arrogantly; ambitiously; 
with indignation or anger. Obs. or arch. ME. 
6. Hyphened to a ppl. adj., when this is 
used attrib. 1711. 

Hi-ghman, high-man. 1598. [f. HIGH a. 
+ MAN. Cf. LOWMAN.] Usu. pl. Dice 
loaded so as to turn up high numbers. 

Hi gh-me:ttled, a. 1626. Of high mettle; 
high-spirited, high-couraged. 

A military and high-mettled nation BACON. 

Hi-gh-mi:nded, a. 1503. 1, Haughty, 
proud, or arrogant in spirit (arch.). 2. Hav- 
ed a morally lofty character; magnanimous 

56. 

1. Lord, I am not hye mynded, I haue no proude 
lokes COVERDALE Ps. 130[131]:1. 2. Well-bred, 
and high-minded youths W. IRVING. Hence 
High-mi-nded-ly adv., -ness. 

Hi-ghmost, a. Obs. or dial. 1592, [-MosT.] 
= HIGHEST. 

Highness (hoi-nés), sb. [OE. héanes, -nis, 
later héahnes, f. héah HIGH a.; see -NESS.] 1. 
The quality or condition of being high; 
loftiness, tallness. In lif. sense now usu. 
HEIGHT. tb, coner. A height; top, summit 
—1491. 2. With possessive (e.g. the King’s 
Highness; His, Her, Your Highness), as a 
title of honour given to princes ME. 13. 
Haughtiness; overbearingness —1058. 4. 


Greatness of degree, amount, force, ete. 
1659. 
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4. The h. of the wind 1659, of the rates 1884. 
Hi-gh-pitched, a. 1593. 1. Of high pitch 
acoustically 1748. 2, Of lofty tone or 
character 1593. 3. Steep 1615. 

2. High-pitch'd thoughts SHAKS., language 1875. 
High priest, hi-gh-priest. ME. [See 
HicH a, II. 3.) 1. A chief priest; esp. the 
Jewish chief priest. Applied to Christ (Heb. 
4:14). 2. transf. The head of any ‘cult’ 
1767. 

2. Ricardo, the high-priest of the bullionists 


1878. So High-prie-stess. High-priesthood, 
the office of high priest (also fig.). High- 
prie-stly a. 

Hi-gh-rea:ching, a. 1594. lit. That 


reaches high; fig. aspiring. 

H. Buckingham growes circumspect SHAKS. 

High road, hi-gh-roa:d. 1709. [After 
Hicuway.] A highway. Also fig. 

tHi-gh-ru:nner, 1670. A false die loaded 
so as to run on the high numbers; cf. HIGH- 

MAN. 1721, 

High school: see SCHOOL sb. I. 1 g. 

Hi'gh-se:t, a. ME. 1. Set in a high posi- 
tion. 2, High-pitched 1631. 

tHi-gh-shoe. 1650. 1. One who wears 
high shoes, as rustics did in the 17th c.; 
hence, a rustic, plain man —1695. 2, pl. High 
Shoon used attrib, = Rustic, boorish —1676. 
Hence tHi:$h-shod, -shoed a. 

Hi-gh-sou:nding, a. 1560. 1. Highly 
sonorous. 2, Having an imposing or preten- 
tious sound 1784. 

1. Tinkling cymbal and high-sounding brass 
COWPER. 

Hi:gh-spi-rited, a. 1631. Possessing or 
marked by a lofty, courageous, or bold 
spirit; mettlesome. 

Hi-gh-ste:pper. 1860. A horse which lifts 
its feet high from the ground in moving; 
transf. a person of stately walk or bearing. 
So Hi-gh-ste:pping a. 1855. 

Hi-gh-sto:mached, a. Obs. or arch, 1548. 
{See Srow4oH.] Of high courage or spirit; 
haughty. 

High stomack'd are they both, and full of ire 
Rich. IH, 1. i. 18. 

High street. OE. [See HIGH a. II. 3, 
STREET.] Often down to 17th c., A highway, a 
main road, in country or town; now, usually, 
the proper name (Hi-gh Street) of that street 
of a town which is built upon a great high- 
way, and is (or was orig.) the principal one 
in the town. 

In OE. times often applied to one of the Roman 
Roads or ‘Streets’; it remains as the name of one 
of these in Westmorland. 

Hight, v.' arch. (OK. Aàtan = OFris. 
héta, OS. hétan, OHG. Aeizzan (G. heissen 
call, bid, be called; es heisst it is said), ON. 
heita, Goth. haitan; f. a base which has been 
related to L. ciére summon, CITE. The only 
parts still in literary use are the pa. pple. 
hight ‘called’ and the kindred pa. t. hight 
“was called’, both conscious archaisms.] 

I. trans. f1. To command, bid; to order, 
ordain; to bid come (arch. in Spenser) —1591. 
2. To promise, to vow. Obs. exc. Sc. OE. +3. 
parenthetical. To assure (one that it is as one 
says) -1515. 4. To call, to name. (Now only 
in pa. pple.) OE. 

2. Oon auow to grete god I heete CHAUCER. 4. A 
little pest, hight Tommy Moore W. IRVING. 

I, intr.; in origin medio-passive. To call 
oneself, be called, have or bear the name. 
(Now only in the archaic pa. t. hight.) OE. 

Already in OE. the passive infinitive had to be 
supplied by the active hátan, ME. hóten, north. 
hate; and from an early date in ME., the passive 
forms began to yield to the corresponding active 
ones: (a) in Pres. t. hátan, hote(n. (By Spenser 
also erron. in pa. t.) (6) in Pa. t. het, hete; later 
also in pres. t. (c) in Pa. t. highte (etc.), later 
hight. (d) From 14th c. to 18th c. hight was 
extended to the pres. t., and to the infinitive. 

This gentil hostelrye That highte the Tabard 
CHAUCER. Lowder (for so his dog hote) SPENSER. 
It rightly hot The well of life — F. Q. I. xi. 29. 

SIII. Used by Spenser as a pseudo-archaism 
in senses: a. to direct; b. to commit; c. to 
name, designate, mention; d. to mean. 

Hence +Hi-ghting (heting, hetting, hoting) 
vbl. sb. bidding or promising; coner. a promise, 
a vow. 

tHight, v.* [Early ME. huthten, hihten, of 
doubtful origin.) trans. To adorn, embellish, 
set off -1633. 

Hight(h, obs. ff. or vars. of HEIGHT. 


HILDING 


High-tide. (OE. héahtid, f. Hien a. + 
TIDE sb. I. In mod. Eng. repr. G. hochzeit in 
obs. sense *festival,festivity'.] A high time, 
high day, festival. 

Hight tide: see TIpE. 

Hi-gh-toned, a. 1779. [f. high tone + 
-ED*.] 1. High in pitch (vocal or musical), 
2. High-strung, tense 1804. 3. High-princi- 
pled; expressing lofty sentiments; having 
dignified manners 1814. b. U.S. collog. 
Excellent, tasteful. 

2. His temper was naturally irritable and high- 
toned 1814. 3. In whose high-toned impartial 
mind Degrees of mortal rank and state Seem 
objects of indifferent weight Scorr. 

Highty-tighty, var. of Horry-rorry, q.v. 

High water. 1626. The state of the tide 
when the water is highest; the time when the 
tide is at the full. 

High-water mark. a. lit. The mark left by the 
tide at high water; esp. the highest line ever so 
reached 1553. Also, the highest line touched by a 
flooded river or lake. b. fig. The highest point of 
intensity, excellence, prosperity, etc. attained. 

Highway (hoi-wé':). (From HIGH a. IT. 3 
+ Way. In OE. a true compound; but in 
XV-XVII often two wds. Freq. antithetic to 
By-way.] 1. A public road open to all 
passengers, a high road; esp. a main or 
principal road. 2, (ransf. a. The ordinary or 
main route by land or water ME. b. Any 
well-beaten track 1579. 3. fig. A course of 
conduct leading directly to some end or 
result 1598; the ordinary or direct course (of 
conduct, thought, speech, etc.) 1637. 4, 
attrib. 1600. 

1. Phr. The King's Highway: an expression dat- 
ing from the time when the king's h. was in a 
specta manner under his protection. To take (to) 
the h., to become a highwayman, footpad, ctc. 
2. The Platte has become a h. for the fur traders 
W. IRVING. 3. On the h. to ruin JowETT. Comb, 
h. rate, tax, one imposed for the maintenance of 
highways. 

Highwayman (hoi-wé'men). 1649. [f. 
prec.] 1. One who frequents the highway for 
the purpose of robbing passengers; esp. one 
who is mounted, as dist. from a foot-pad. 2. 
local. A surveyor of highways 1888. 

Hi-gh-wrought, a. 1604. 1. Agitated to à. 
high degree. 2. Wrought with great art or 
skill; accurately finished 1728. 

1. It is a high wrought Flood Oth. 11. i. 2. 

Higra, higre, obs. ff. EAGRE. 

Hijacker (hoi-d3w:koa). U.S. slang. 1924. 
[Of unkn. origin] An armed person who 
preys on bootleggers. 

\Hijra(h. See Hrama. Hence |/Hijri a. 

Hike (hoik), v. collog. orig. dial. 1809. [Of 
dial. origin.] 1. intr. To tramp (now esp. for 
pleasure). 2. trans. To pull, drag 1867. 

Hilar (hoilüi) a. 1804. [f. HILUM + -AR".] 
Of or pertaining to a HILUM or HILUS. 

Hilarious (hilérios) a. 1823. [f. L. hi- 
laris + -oUs; seo next.) 1. Cheerful, cheery. 
2. Boisterously merry; rollicking 1835. Hence 
Hila-rious-ly adv., -ness. 

Hilarity (hile-riti), 1500. [- Fr. Aarité — 
L. hilaritas, f. hilaris (-us) — Gr. Uapós 
cheerful gay; see -ITY.] 1. Cheerfulness, 
gladsomeness. 2. Boisterous merriment: 
1840. 

1. No, Sir; wine gives not light, gay, ideal h.; 
but tumultuous, noisy, clamorous merriment 
JOHNSON. 

Hilary (hi-lari), 1577. [f. Hilarius, bishop 
of Poitiers (died 367), whose festivalis on Jan. 
13.) Name of a term or session of the High 
Court of Justice in England; also of one of 
the University terms at Oxford and Dublin. 
(At Oxford now usu. called Lent term.) 

Hildebra:ndic, a. 1837. [f. Hildebrand + 
-1C.] Of, pertaining to, or resembling the 
policy of Hildebrand, who as Gregory VII 
was Pope 1073-85, and was distinguished by 
his unbending assertion of the power of the 
papacy and hierarchy, and of the celibacy 
of the clergy. So Hiddebra:ndine a., 
Hildebrandism, -ist. 

Hilding (hildin). Obs. or arch. 1582. [Of 
unkn. origin. 11. A worthless or vicious 
beast, esp. a horse -1719. 2. A good-for- 
nothing (man or woman) 1592. 3. attrib. (in 
apposition) 1582. 


HILE 


Hile: see Hun v.*, HILUM, 

Hill (hil), sb. (OE. hyl = OFris. hel, LG. 
hull, MDu. hille, hil, hul :- WGme. (of the 
LG. area) *xulni, f. IE. base *kl- *kel- *kol-, 
whence also L. collis, Gr. xoAawós, -vý hill.) 1. 
A natural elevation of the earth's surface 
rising more or less steeply above the level 
of the surrounding land. Formerly the 
general term, including mountains; but now 
restricted; e.g. in Great Britain, confined to 
heights under 2,000 feet. b. After up, down, 
used without the article 1667. 2. fig. Some- 
thing not easily mounted or overcome 1440. 
3. A heap or mound of earth, sand, etc., 
raised or formed by human or other agency. 
Cf. ANT-HuILL, etc. ME. b. A heap formed 
round a plant by banking up or hoeing 1572. 
4. alirib., as h.-country, etc. ME. 

1. Fast besyde salysbury upon an hull CAXTON. 
b. Up h. and down dale 1879. The Hills: in India, 
mountain districts of less altitude than the 
Himalayas, favoured as health resorts. 2. Those. . 
That labour up the h. of heavenly Truth Mi’ 

Comb.: h.-ant, a species that forms ant-hills; 
-bird, (a) the fieldfare; (5) the upland plover or 
Bartramian sandpiper of N. America; -fever, a 
kind of remittent fever prevalent in the h. 
country of India; -folk, -people, hillmen; spec. 
(a) the Cameronians; (b) the elves or fairies of the 
hills; -fox, the Indian Canis himalaicus; -oat, 
Avena strigosa; -partridge, a gallinaceous bird of 
India, Galloperdix lunulatus; -tit, a bird of the 
family Liotrichidw; -wren, a bird of the genus 


Pnoepyga. 

ill, v.' Obs. exc. dial. (ME. hulen (ü), 
hilen, hyllen, hillen, corresp. to OE. *hyllan, 
behylian, corresp. to OS. bihullean, OHG. 
hullen (G. hüllen), ON. hylja, Goth. huljan, t. 
Gmce. *hul-, weak grade of *hel- HELE v.] 1. 
trans. To cover, cover up, protect. Now dial. 
12. To cover from sight; to hide, conceal. 
ME. only. 

Hill, v.' 1577. [f. HILL sb.] 1. trans. To 
form into a hill or heap; to heap up; also fig. 
1581. 2. Agric. To earth up the roots of 
(growing plants). Also absol. [App. a use of 
HILL v. to cover, assoc, with HILL, sb. 3b.] 
1577. 13. intr. To rise in or on a slope. 
LELAND. 4, To assemble on rising ground, as 
ruffs 1768, 

1. Mr. Lloyd is much against hilling of manure 


A. YOUNG, At Midsummer they h. them 
[hops] A. YovNG. 4. During spring, when the 
tuffs h. FOLKARD. 

ill-altar. 1539. An altar on a hill of 
height. 


Hillet. rare. 1538. [f. HILL sb. + -ET.] A 
hillock. 

Hill-fort. 1833. A fort constructed on a 
zu esp. a hill-top fortification of prehistoric 
Be. 

‘That class of towns which, out of Gaulish hill- 


forts, grew into Roman and mediæval cities 
FREEMAN. 


Hilliness (hilines). 1629. [f. HILLY a. + 
"NESS.] The quality or state of being hilly. 
Hi'lling, vbl. sb.! Now dial. ME. [f. HILL 
v. + -ING'.] 1. Covering, hiding, protection. 
2. concr, A covering; e.g. clothing, a bed- 
quilt, a roof, etc. ME. 

Hildling, vil. sb.* 1627. [f. Hip v.* + 
~ING!) The action of forming hills or heaps; 
*8p. the earthing-up of plants. 

Hill-man, hillman. 1830. 1. One who 
frequents the hills; spec. applied to the 
Scottish Covenanters. b. An inhabitant of a 
hill-country: applied to the hill-tribes of 
India 1859. 2. An elf or troll 1882. 3. spec. 
A miner, a slate quarryman 1865; a hill- 
dlien 1885. 

THis ao sect called Hill-men, or Came- 
omy hilloa (hilo, hilo), interj. (sb.) 
n 2. [var. of HOLLO, with altered quality of 

he unstressed syll.) 1. A call used to hail a 
distant or occupied person, or, now, to 
Q Eres Surprise at an unexpected meeting. 

: sb. A name for this call 1823. 

Hillock (hi-lok), sb. ME. [f. HILL sb. + 
-OCK.] 1. A little HILL (senses 1, 3). 12. A 
Protuberance or prominence on any surface 
—1068. Hence Hi-llocky a. 

Gill-side, ME. The slope of a hill. Also 


Hill-top. 1530. Th i 
ib. p. e top of a hill. Also 


Hilly (nidi, a. ME. (f. Hur sb. + -v*.] 
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1. Characterized by or abounding in hills. 
2. Elevated, steep ME.; hill-like 1658. 13. 
Hill-dwelling 1698. 

1. The hillier regions 1872. 2. A bay formed by 
h. promontories 1768. A h. Heap of Stones 
DRYDEN. 

Hilt (hilt), sb. [OE. hilt, hilte, corresp. to 
OS. hilte, hella, MLG. hille, MDu. helte, 
OHG. helza, ON. hjalt :- Gmo. *xeltaz, 
*xelliz, *xelljón, of unkn. origin.) 1. The 
handle of à sword or dagger. Formerly often 
in pl. with same sense, 2. The handle or 
haft of any other weapon or tool 1573. 

2. The h. of his pistol KINGLAKE, Phr. Up to the 
h. (thilts); completely. Hence Hilt v, to furnish 
or fit with a h. 

Hilted, a. OE. [f. Hiu sb. and v. + -ED.] 
Furnished with a hilt; in Her., having a hilt 
of a different tincture from the blade. 

lHilum (hoi-ljm). 1059. [L. hilum little 
thing, trifle; orig. ‘that which adheres to a 
bean’ (Festus); hence in Bot. use.] +1, Some- 
thing very minute. D. PELL. 2. Bof. The 
point of attachment of a seed to its seed- 
vessel; the scar on the ripe seed 1753. 

(Anglicized hile 1857.) 3. Anat. = HILUS 2. 
*Applied also to certain small apertures and 
depressions' (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Hilus (hoi-lds). 1700. [mod.L., altered 
from prec.] fl. = HiLUM 2. 2. Anat. The 
point at which any one of the viscera has its 
junction with the vascular system; a notch 
or fissure where a vessel enters an organ 
1840. 

Him (him, enclitic -im), pers. pron., 3rd 
sing. masc. (and tneut.), dat.-accus. [OE. 
him = OFris. him, MDu. hem(e, him (Du. 
hem), f. base of Hz, with inflexion parallel to 
OS., OHG. imu, imo (G. ihm), which are f. 
base *i- (L. is he, id it, Goth. is, ita, OHG. er, 
ez, G. er, es). OE. hine, which survives dial. 
as en, un was superseded by him in north. 
and midl. areas before 1200. In the neuter 
the acc. hit, it prevailed, so that him is now 
dat. and acc. masc. only.] 1. As proper 
masc. pron. of the 3rd pers. sing., dat. and 
accus, (objective indirect and direct) of HE. 
Also as antecedent pron. Used of persons 
and animals of male sex. 2. Formerly put 
also for other than male beings (see quote.) 
OE. 3. For the nominative; esp. after than, 
as, and in predicate after be ME. 4. refl. — 
himself, to himself. [= L. sibi, se, G. sich.) 
OE. 5. quasi-sb, Male person, man 1880. 

1. Wel is hym that wyth pacience can indure 
BamOLAY. H, did you leaue..vn-seconded by 
you 2 Hen. IV, I1. iii. 32. For Ialousie and fere 
of hym Arcite CHAUCER, 2. The Fire conteyneth in 
him the Aére 1559. The Sun was sunk, and after 
h. the Starr Of Hesperus MILT. (personif.) 
Winter had wrapped his mantle about h. 1898. 
3. But sure it can't be h. VANBRUGH. Is it h.? 
BURKE. 4. He put the thought from h. 1898. 
Then lies h. meekly down MILT. He who hath 
bent him o'er the dead BYRON. 

Himalayan (himä-lăyăn, erron. himüle'- 
ăn), a. 1860. [f. Himalaya (Skr. f. hima snow 
+ Glaya abode) + -AN. The erron. pronunc. 
is still frequent.] Of or pertaining to the 
Himalayas, the mountain chain forming the 
northern boundary of India; fig. enormous. 

\Hima-ntopus. 1753. [L. — Gr. ipavrómovs 
stilt, f. uds, (uavr- thong, strap + soós foot.) 
Ornith. A genus of wading-birds; the stilts. 

\(Himation (hime-tign). 1850. [Gr. Zudrvov.] 
The outer garment worn by the ancient 
Greeks; ‘an oblong piece of cloth thrown 
over the left shoulder, and fastened either 
over or under the right’ (Liddell & Scott). 

Himne, obs. f. HYMN. 

Himself (himself) pron. OK. [f. Hm 
dat.-uce. pers. pron. + SELF. Self was orig. an 
adj.] 1. Emphatic use. = Very him, very he, 
that very man, etc. — L. ipse. 2. Reflexive 
use. = L. sibi, se; G. sich OE. 3. quasi-sb. 
1022. 4. With self treated as a sb. (= person, 
personality) and the possessive his substi- 
tuted for him. Prevalent in the dialects, but 
in standard English used only where an adj., 
ete. intervenes, as his own, true, etc. self. 
ME. 

1. They toke him self alyue COVERDALE 1 Macc. 
8:7. (In apposition) Sanctified by saint Peter 
himselfe MORE. (In substitution for the nom. 
pron.) The dagger which h. Gave Edith TENNY- 
SON. Phr. To be himself: to be in his normal 
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condition (see SELF). 2. Euery man for him self, 
and god for vs all HEywoop. [He] bad him with 
good heart sustain h. TENNYSON. 

Himyarite (hi-myüroit), sb. 1842. [f. Him- 
yar, name of a traditional king of Yemen in 
Southern Arabia + -ITE' 1.] One of an 
ancient people of Southern Arabia (formerly 
called HOMERITE). Also attrib. = Himyari-- 
tic a. of or pertaining to the Himyarites, 
their civilization, etc.; commonly applied to 
their language (a distinct dialect of Arabic 
akin to Ethiopic), and toitsalphabet, and the 
inscriptions preserved in it. So Himya-ric a. 

JHin (hin), sb. ME. [- bibl. Heb. hin.) A 
Hebrew measure for liquids, containing a 
little over a gallon. 

Hin, hine, pers. pron., 3rd sing. masc., 
accus. Obs. exc. dial. [OK. hine, hiene, 
accus. of Hk; superseded by the dative Aim. 
In the reduced form én, ŭn, "n (on, ’n), still 
the ordinary accus. in s.w. dialects,] = HIM, 
direct objective. Also reflexive. 

Hind (hoind), sb.' (OR. hind, corresp. to 
OS. hind, (M)Du. hinde, OHG. hinta (G. 
hinde), ON. hind :- Gme. *xinpjó :- IE. 
*kemti-, f. *kem- hornless, repr. by Gr. xeuds 
young deer.) 1. The female of the (red) deer; 
spec. à female deer in and after its third 
year. 2. (In full A.-fish.) One of various fishes 
of the family Serranidw and genus Epine- 
phalus 1734. 

Comb. hind's foot (tr. Fr. pied de biche), a kind 
of crossbow. 

Hind (heind). sb.' [ME. hine (orig. pl.), 
presumably developed from OE. hina, 
higna, gen. pl. of higan, hiwan (cf. HIDE 
sb.*), as in hina feeder ‘paterfamilias’, For 
the parasitic d cf. SOUND sb.*] 1. A (farm) 
servant ME.; Se. and north, dial. a married 
farm-servant, for whom a cottage is pro- 
vided 1596. b. A bailiff or steward on a farm 
(local) 1495. 2. transf. A rustic, a boor 1570. 
13. A lad; hence, Person, fellow, chap —1550. 

1. Laborious hinds That had survived the father, 
served the son COWPER, 

Hind (hoind), a. ME. (This and the synon. 
HINDER a. appear to be abstracted from OE. 
hindeweard and hinderweard backward, 
back-, bihindan BEHIND.) Situated behind, 
in the rear, or at the back; posterior. Usu. 
opp. to fore, and often hyphened to its sb. 
b. Hence applied to the back part of (any- 
thing) 1870. 

The fore-hoofs were upright and shapely, the h. 
flat and splayed G. WHITE. The hind-spring of 
your carriage MARRYAT. 

Hi:ndberry. Obs. exc. n. dial. [OE. hind- 
berie, corresp. to OS. hindberi, OHG. hint- 
beri (G. himbeere); see HIND sb.', BERRY sb.* 
So called as growing in woods, and assumed 
to be eaten by hinds.] The raspberry. 

Hind-calf. (OE. hindéealf; sce HIND 
sb. and Cate.) The young of a hind; a 
fawn. 

Hinder (heindoi, a. ME. [See HIND a.) 
1. Situated behind, at the back, or in the 
rear; posterior. (More frequently used than 
hind.) Last. 12. Latter (as opp. to former) 
-1069. 

1. As I was standing ia the h. Part of the Box 
ADDISON. Hence +Hi-nderest, Hindermost 
adjs. hindmost. So Hinderland = HINTERLAND. 

Hinder (hindoi, v. [OE. hindrian = 
MLG., MDu. hinderen, OHG. hintarón (G. 
hindern), ON. hindra :- Gmc. *xindardjan, f. 
*xindar, repr. by OE. hinder below, OS. 
hindiro, OHG. hintar, Goth. hindar prep. 
beyond.] tl. irans. To do harm to —1039; to 
speak to the injury of —1580. 2. To keep 
back; to impede, deter, obstruct, prevent. 
Often with from or in. ME. 3. absol. or intr. 
To delay or frustrate action; to be an 
obstacle or impediment ME. 

1. To hindre and empaire the name, and 
memorialle of the dead 1555. 2. Not able..to 
helpe hym..in this his iourney..but rather to 
hynder and let hym 1526. These pleasures do h. 
me in my business PEPYS, That hinders not but 
that they are generally less doubtful LOCKE. 3. It 
is not the dark place that hinders, but the dim 
eye CARLYLE. Hence Hi-nderer, one who (or 
that which) hinders. 

Hi-nd-head. Obs. or arch. 1666. [f. HIND 
a. + HEAD.) The back of the head; the 
occiput. 
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\Hindi (hindi). 1800. [- Urdu hindi, f. 
Hind India.) 

A, adj. Of or belonging to Northern India 
or its language 1825. 

B. sb. The great Aryan vernacular language 
of Northern India, spoken from the frontiers 
of Bengal to those of the Punjab and Sindh, 
and from the Himalaya Mountains to the 
Nerbudda. 

Hindmost (hoindmo'st, -most), a. ME. 
|f. HIND a, + -Mosr.] Furthest behind; last 
come to; most remote. 

The hynmost of them were slayne COVERDALE 

aec. 

Hindoo: see HINDU. 

Hindrance (hindrüns, sb. ME. [f. 
HINDER v. + -ANCE.] fl. Injury, hurt, dis- 
advantage —1597. 2. Obstruction; an obstruc- 
tion 1526, 

2. Full liberty to speak without hinderance 
BAXTER. They become. hindrances rather than 
n 1877. Hence +Hindrance v. trans. to 


inder, 

Hind-sight, hindsight. 1851. 1. (hind- 
sight) The backsight of a rifle. 2. (hindsight). 
Perception after the event; opp. to foresight 
1883. Hence Hi-ndsighted a. 

Hindu, Hindoo (hindu, hindd@). +1662, 
[= Urdu — Pers. hindü, formerly hindd, f. 
Hind India.) 

A. sb, An Aryan of Northern India (Hindu- 
stan), who retains the native religion (Hindu- 
ism); hence, any one who professes 
Hinduism. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the Hindus or their religion; Indian 1698. 

Hence Hi-ndyism, Hindooism, the religion of 
the Hindus, a development of Brahmanism. 
Hi-nduize, Hindooize v. to render H. 

Hindustani, Hindoostanee (hindusti-ni). 
1800. [- Urdu - Pers. hindüstáni, 1. hindü, 
pee hindó, + -stān country + adj. suff. 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Hindustan (in 
the stricter sense, i.e. ‘India north of the 
Nerbudda, exclusive of Bengal and Behar’), 
or its people or language (see B.2). 

B. sb. A native of Hindustan; a Hindu or 
Moslem of Upper India 1829, 2, The language 
of the Moslem conquerors of Hindustan, 
being Hindi with a large admixture of 
Arabic, Persian, etc.; also called Urdu, i.e. 
zabān-i-urdù language of the camp. It is now 
& kind of lingua franca over all India. 1808. 

Hine, obs. or dial. f. HIND sb." and *. 

Hing (hip). 1586. (Hindi hing :- Skr. 
hingu.) The drug asafcetida. 

Hinge (hind), sb. (Of obscure origin; ME. 
heng, heeng, hing, with deriv. hengle, heengle, 
ingle (see -LX), which survived dial., 
corresp. to MLG., MHG, hengel (G. hángel), 
1. base of HANG v.; cf. (M)LG. henge hinge, 
Du. hengel fishing-rod,-handle, hengsel hinge, 
handle. The pronunc. with dz (xvi) is of 
obscure development.) 1. The joint or 
mechanism by which a gate or door is hung 
upon the side-post, so as to be opened or 
shut by being turned upon it. b. The similar 
mechanism of a lid, valve, etc. 1562. 2. A 
natural movable joint; e.g. that of a bivalve 
shell 1702. 3. transf. The axis of the earth; 
the two poles, and, by extension, the four 
cardinal points ME. 4. fig. That on which 
something hangs or turns; a pivot, prop 
1604; the cardinal point 1638; a turning- 
point, crisis 1727, 

1. The door upon its hinges groans KEATS. 3. 
The winds. .rushed abroad From the four hinges 
of the world Mina, P. R. tv. 413, 4. Say, on what 
h. does his obedience move COWPER. Phr. off 
the hinges: unhinged; out of order; in (or into) 
disorder, physical or moral, 

Comb,: h.-joint (Anat.), a joint whose move- 
ment can only be in one plane (e.g. that of the 
elbow or knee); a GINGLYMUS; -pin, a pin which 
fastens together the parts of a h. 

Hinge, v. 1607. (f. HINGE sb.] 1. trans. To 
bend (anything) as a hinge. 2. To hang 
with or as with a hinge 1758. 3, intr. To hang 
and turn on, as a door on its post 1719. 
DEDE MI Meu. Uus ESTO thy knee 
decision must.. h. TTRTRLWALE ieee 

Hinged (hindgd), a. 1072. [f. HINGE sb. 

+ -ED*] Having a hinge or hinges. So 
Hi-ngeless a. without a hinge 1614. 
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Hinnible (hiznib'D, a. 1656. [f. L. hinni- 
bilis, f. hinnire HINNY v.] Able to neigh or 
whinny. 

Hinny (hi-ni), sb. 1688. [f. L. hinnus — Gr. 
lwos, yos; assim. to next.) The offspring 
of a she-ass by a stallion. 

Hinny (hi-ni), v, ME. [In xv henny —- (OFr. 
hennir :- L. hinnire, to which the word was 
finally assim.] intr. To neigh as a horse, to 
whinny. 

Hinny, hinnie, Sc. and north. f. of HONEY. 

Hint (hint), sb. 1604. [Of obscure origin; 
presumably var. of rare theni (XVI-XVII) 
grasp, intention, f. HENT v.] t1. An occasion; 
an opportunity —1818. 2. A slight indication; 
a suggestion or implication conveyed 
covertly but intelligibly 1604. 

1. It is my h. to speak Scorr. 2. A sharp girl 
that can take a h. JOHNSON. 

Hint (hint), v. 1648. [f. HINT sb., sense 2.] 
l. trans. To give a hint of; to suggest or 
indicate slightly but intelligibly; fto give a 
hint to (a person) Sm T. BROWNE, 2. inir, 
Hint at: to make a slight, but intelligible 

n of 1697. 

1. Just h. a fault, and hesitate dislike POPE. 2. 
"The spectator's imagination completes what the 
artist merely hints at HAWTHORNE. Hence 
Hi-ntedly adv. Hi-nter. Hi-ntingly adv. 

(Hinterland (himtealind). 1890. [G., f. 
hinter- behind + land land.) The district 
behind that lying along the coast (or along 
the shore of a river); the back country. 

Hip (hip), sb.' [OE. hype = MDu. Aópe, 
hüpe (Du. heup), OHG. Auf, pl. hufi (G. 
hüfte), Goth. hups, pl. hupeis :- Gme. *xupiz, 
rel. to Hop v.!] 1. The projecting part of the 
body on each side formed by the lateral 
expansions of the pelvis and upper part of 
the thigh-bone; the haunch. Also used for 
the hip-joint. b. Zool. = Coxa 2, 1834, 2. 
Arch. a. A projecting inclined edge on a roof, 
extending from the ridge or apex to the 
eaves, and having a slope on each side; the 
rafter at this edge 1690. b. A spandrel 1726. 

1. Phr. Down in the hip(s: said of a horse when 
the haunch-bone is injured; hence fig., out of 
spirits. On or upon the h. (usu. to take, get, have 
one on the h., phrases taken from wrestling): at a 
disadvantage. H. and thigh: with overwhelming 
blows; unsparingly. Usu. with smite, etc. 
Biblical.) 

a. Comb. in sense 1, as h.-bath, a bath in which a. 

n can sit immersed up to the hips; -belt, a 

lt worn diagonally about the left h. and right 
side of the waist, a Poe of medieval armour; 
the h.-joint, characterized 


h.-pocket. 

b. Comb. in sense 2, as h.-knob, a knob or orna- 
ment surmounting the h. of a roof; -mould, 
7moulding, (a) the mould or templet by which 
the ix SEDE is at out; (o) the Lae eee 
angle of the h.; -pole, a pole suppor! he h.- 
rafter; -rafter; the rafter extending along the ti 
of a roof; -tile, a tile of special shape used at the 
h. of a roof; -truss, a combination of timbers 
supporting the h.-rafter, 

Hip (hip), hep (hep), sb.* [OE. héope, hiope, 
corresp. to OS. hiopo (Du. joop), OHG. hiufa 
(G. hiefe) :- WGme. *xeup-.] The fruit of 
the wild rose, or of roses in general. 

I fed on scarlet hips and stony haws COWPER. 

Hip (hip), sb.? Also pl. hipps. 1710. [var. 
of Hyp, abbrev. of hypochondria. Usu. spelt 
with y in the sb., but with 7 in the vb., etc.) 
Morbid depression of spirits; the ‘blues’. 

Hip v. (ME. hüppe, hyppe, corresp. to 
MLG,, Du. huppen, LG. hüppen, (M)HG. 
hüpfen, vars. of corresponding forms of 
Hor v.] To hop. 

Hip, v.* 1610. [f. HIP sb.'] 1. trans. To 
dislocate or injure the hip of; to lame in the 
hip. 2. To give a cross-buttock in wrestling; 
to throw over the hip 1675. 3. To form with 
a hip, as a roof 1069. 

Hip, v.* collog, 1842. [f. Hip sb.*; perh. 
back-formation from HrPPED a.*] trans. To 
affect with hypochondria. 

Hip, interj. (sb.*) Also hep. 1752. 1. ‘An 
exclamation or calling to one’ (J.). 2. An 
exclam. used to introduce a united cheer; 
poo me 1827. 

'- To. .huzza after the * x 
toast siden hip! hip! hip!’ of the 
Hip-bone. ME. [HrP sb.) The bone of 
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the hip; i.e. either the ilium, or the ischium, 
or the os innominatum as a whole, or the 
upper part of the thigh-bone. 

Hipe (hoip) v. 18.. [perh. a deriv. of Hr» 
8b.', but the phonology is obscure.] Wrest- 
ling. To throw (an antagonist) by lifting him 
from the ground, and rapidly placing one of 
the knees between his thighs. 

Hip-girdle. [Hr sb.) 1. Anat. The pelvic 
girdle or arch, consisting of the ilium, ischi- 
um, and pubis. 2, = Hip-belt: see Hm sb.* 

Hip-gout. 1598. [f. HIP sb.! + GOUT sb.) = 
SOIATICA. 

Hip-joint. 1794. [Hi sb.] The joint of 
the hip, the articulation of the head of the 
thigh-bone with the ilium. 

Hip-joint disease = hip-disease (HIP ab.?). 

Hipo-: obs. spelling of Hypo-. 

Hipparch (hi-pàzik) 1656. [~ Gr. tmap- 
xos, Í. tmmos horse + -apyos -AROH.] Gr. Antig. 
Commander of the horse. 

\Hipparion (hipé*"rión). 1859. [mod.L. 
— Gr. irmápov pony.] Palwont. An extinct 
genus of small quadrupeds, of Miocene and 
Pliocene age, regarded as ancestrally related 
to the horse. 

Hipped, hipt (hipt), a.* 1508. [f. Hm sb.' 
and v.* + -ED.) 1, Having hips, as large- 
hipped. 2. Arch. Of a roof: Having hips (see 
Hr sb. 2) 1771. 3. Having the hip injured 
or dislocated 1565. 

Hipped (hipt), a.' collog. 1710. [orig. 
hypt, hypp'd, t. Hi sb.*, Hv» (xvin), short 
for HYPOCHONDRIA; see -ED']  Morbidly 
depressed. 

Hippiatric (hipimtrik). rare. 1646. [- Gr. 
Immarpuós, f. immarpós veterinary surgeon, f. 
Imnos horse + larpós healer, physician; see 
-Ic.) 

A. adj. Relating to the treatment of 
diseases of horses 1074. 

B. sb. One who treats diseases of horses. pl. 
Farriery; a treatise on this. So Hippia-tric- 
ala. Hippia'trist. Hippia-try. 

Hippic (hi-pik), a. rare. 1846. [- Gr. lrmxds, 
f. tmros horse; see -10.] Pertaining to horses, 
esp. to horse-racing. 

Hippish (hipif, a. collog. 1700. |f. HIP 
$b.* + -ISH'. Cf. hyppish (see HvPPED).] Low- 
spirited. 

Hippo (hipo). Colloq. abbrev. of Hirro- 
POTAMUS. 

Hippo- (hipo), bef. a vowel hipp-, comb. f. 
Gr. Imnos horse; as in: Hippo'machy [Gr. 
-uaxla), & fight on horseback. Hipponoso'- 
logy, Hippopatho-logy, ‘the doctrine of the 
diseases of the horse’ (Syd. Soc. Lez.). 

Hippocamp (hi-pokwmp). 1618. [f. next.] 
= HIPPOCAMPUS 1. 

Hippocampus (hipoke-mpis). Pl. ~i. 
1576. [- L. hippocampus — Gr. imnóxapros, T. 
imos horse + «dynos Sea-monster.] 1. Myth. 
A sea-horse, having two fore-feet, and the 
tail of a dolphin or fish, represented a& 
drawing the car of Neptune 1006. 2. Ichth. 
A genus of small fishes, having a heud 
suggesting that of a horse; the sea-horse 
1570. 3. Anat. Each of two elongated 
eminences (h. major and minor) on the floor 
of each lateral ventricle of the brain; 80 
called from their supposed resemblance to 
the fish (sense 2) 1706. 

Hippocentaur (hipose-ntQa). 1538. [- L. 
hippocentaurus — Gr. immokévravpos, f. Imnos 
horse + xéravpos CENTAUR.) A fabulous 
creature, balf man, half horse; a centaur. 
Se Hippocentau-ric a. of the nature of 
ah, d 

Hippocras (hipokres) Obs. exo. Hist. 
(ME. ypocras - OFr. ipo-, ypocras, forms of 
the name Hippocrates (see next) used for 
med.L. vinum Hippocraticum, i.e. wine 
filtered through ‘Hippocrates’ sleeve? or 
‘bag’; see next.) 1. A cordial drink made of 
wine flavoured with spices, formerly much 
in vogue. 12. Hippocras bag. A conical 
bag of cotton, linen, or flannel, used as a 
filter —1674. 

1. He drynketh Ypocras Clarree and Vernage Of 
spices hoote tencreessen his corage CHAUCER. 

Hippocrates (hipg-kratiz). 1626. A famous 
ancient Greek physician born about 460 B.C. 

THippocrates' bag, sleeve [tr. L. manica Hip- 
pocratis] = prec. 2. 
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Hippocratic (hipokreetik), a. 1620. [- 
med.L. Hippocraticus; see prec., -I0.] 1. Of 
or belonging to Hippocrates. 2. Applied to 
the shrunken and livid aspect of the counten- 
ance immediately before death; so called 
because described by Hippocrates. Also 
fig. 1718. 

1. +H. wine, spiced wine, hippocras. 2. Suc- 
ceeded by..Lethargy, a dismal H. Face, staring 
Eyes 1713. So Hippocra-tian, Hippocra-tical 

ls. = prec. Hippo'cratism, the doctrine of 
Hippocrates. 

Hippocrene (hipokrin. 1634. [- L. 
Hippocréné, Gr. ‘Innoxpyvn OT “Inmou Kprvn 
‘fountain of the horse’, fabled to have been 
produced by a stroke of Pegasus’ hoof.) A 
fountain on Mount Helicon, sacred to the 
Muses; hence used allusively in reference to 
poetic inspiration. 

O for a beaker. . Full of the true, the blushful H, 
KEATS, 

Hippocrepian (hipokrī-piăn), a. (sb.) 1877. 
[f. HrPPO- + Gr. komis Shoe + -IAN.] Zool. 
and Bol. 1, Resembling a horseshoe; spec. 
applied to the lophophore of certain poly- 
zoans, and so to these polyzoans themselves. 
2. sb. A hippocrepian polyzoan. So Hippo- 
cre‘piform a. Bot. shaped like a horseshoe. 

fHippodame. 1590. [~ Gr. izzóBauos horse- 
tamer, but in 1 app. confused with hippotame 
Hurororamus.] 1. erron. for HIPPOCAMP. 
Spenser F. Q. m. xi. 40. 2, A horse-tamer 

1623, 

Hippodrome (hipódró"m), sb. 1585. [- 
(O)Fr. hippodrome or L. hippodromus — Gr. 
ImmóBpouos, f. trmos horse + dpduos race, 
course.) 1. Gr. and Rom. Antiq. A course or 
cirous for horse-races and chariot-races. 
Sometimes a name for a modern circus. 2. 
U.S, Sporting slang. A race, etc., in which the 
result is fraudulently prearranged 1889. 

Hippogriff, -gryph (hipogrif). 1056. [= 
Fr. hippogriffe — It. ippogrifo, f. Gr. lmmos 
horse + It. grifo :— L. gryphus GRIFFIN'.] A 
fabulous creature, like a griffin with the body 
REDIT rd of a horse. Also fig. 

ell us no more e Y 
Féranis 1000. of Icarus, Of Hypogryph, or 

Hippoid (hi-poid). 1880. [f. Gr. Imnos + 
-0ID.) Zool. An animal resembling, or allied 
to, the horse. 

Hippolith (hi-polip). 1828. [- mod.L. hip- 
polithus, 1. Gr. Imnos horse + Ados stone.) A 
concretion or calculus found in the intestines 
of a horse, 

lHippomanes (hipomàniz). 1601. [Gr. 
lmnopavés, n. Of innopavýs, f. Imnos horse + uav-, 
base of patveoder be mad.) a. ‘A small black 
fleshy substance said to occur on the fore- 
head of a new-born foal.’ b. ‘A mucous 
humour that runs from mares a-horsing’ 
(Liddell & Scott). Both reputed aphro- 
disiacs, 

Hippophagy (hipe-fidsi). 1828. [f. HIPPO- 
p. -PHAGY.] The practice of eating horse- 

esh. So Hippo-phagism = prec. Hippo- 
Phagist, an eater of horseflesh. Hippo-- 
Phagous a. eating horseflesh. 

Hippopotamus ^ (hipopostámis. ^ Pl. 
keg” -mi. ME. [- L. hippopotamus — 
ate Gr. lnondrayos (Galen), for earlier tros ó 
Tae the horse of the river (sorauós). 
een forms (from xrv) were ypotam(e, 
IP amu, ypotamos, -anus — OFr. ypotame, 

ed.L. wpofamus.] A  pachydermatous 
quadruped, the African river-horse, Hippo- 
TEM amphibius, a very large beast with a 
tt 2j heavy hairless body, large muzzle and 
rea’: and short legs, inhabiting the African 
Lo ed ete. Hence Hi:ppopo-tamic a. be- 
Hi ng to or like a h.; huge, unwieldy. 
foes (Zool) an animal of the 

Hi ippopotamidæ. 

Tippotomy (hipo-tómi, rare. 1854. [f. 
of the d -TOMY.] The anatomy or dissection 

Hi orse. So Hippo-tomist 1737. 

d Siu (hipiüs-rét). 1864. [f. HIPPURIC 

ne -] Chem. A salt of hippuric acid. 
pies ppuria (hipiü?-ii). 1857. [mod.L., f. 
chard and next. See -URIA.] Path. ‘Bou- 
Nicer ae for the presence in excess of 
(Syd. Soc. pod hippurates in the urine 
sippuric (hipiū>rik), a. 1838. (f. Gr. 

orse + ojpov urine + -10.] Chem. In 
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Hippuric acid, an acid (O,H,NO;) found in 
the urine of horses and other herbivora. 

Hippurite (hi-piuroit). 1842. [— mod.L. 
Hippurites, 1. Gr. ismovpos horse-tailed. See 
"ITE! 2 a.] 1. A fossil bivalye mollusc of the 
genus Hippurites or family Hippuritide. 
Also atirib. 2. ‘A kind of fossil cup-coral, 
Cyathophyllum ceratites of Goldfuss’ (Cent. 
Dict.), Hence Hippuri:tic a. pertaining to, 
or containing, hippurites (sense 1). 

Hip-roof. 1727. [f. Hir sb. 2.) A roof 
having hips or sloping edges, the ends being 
inclined as well as the sides; a hipped roof. 
Hence Hip-roofed a. 

Hip-shot, a. (sb. Also -shotten. 1039. 
(f. Hip sb.' + shot pa. pple. of SHOOT v.] 1. 
Having a dislocated hip-joint. 2. fig. Lame, 
clumsy; disabled 1642. 3. sb. Dislocation of 
the hip-joint 1720. 

2. This hipshot grammarian MILT, 

Hir, obs. ME. form of HER pron. 

\(Hircarra, -ah, hurcaru (hoikü'rü). E. 
Ind. 1747. (Hindi, Urdu, etc. harkdra mes- 
senger.] An E. Indian spy, messenger, or 
courier. 

Hircic (hd-asik), a. 1836. [f. L. hircus he- 
goat + -10.] Chem. Of or pertaining to a goat. 
Hircic acid, a liquid fatty substance believed 
by Chevreul to be the odorous principle of 
mutton suet; now held to be a mixture of 
fatty acids. 

Hircin (hósin). 1836. [f. as prec. + -IN'.] 
Chem. A substance existing in the fat of the 
goat (and sheep), on which its strong odour 
depends. 

Hircine (hd-asoin), 1656. [- L. hircinus, f. 
hircus he-goat; see -INE'.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or resembling a 
goat; spec. Having a goatish smell. So 
Hi-rcinous a. 

B. sb. A fossil amorphous resin which burns 
with a strong animal odour. Also called 
Hircite. 

\Hircocervus (hóikosóuvis) ME. [Late 
L. hircocereus (Boethius), f. hircus he-goat + 
cervus stag.] A fabulous creature, half goat, 
half stag. 

Hire (hoi*s), sb. [OE. hýr = OFris. hére, 
OS. hüria, MLG., MDu. hire (Du. huur) i= 
WüGmc. *xürja.] 1. Payment contracted to 
be made for the temporary use of anything. 
(In OE., esp. usury, interest. 2. Payment 
contracted to be made for personal service; 
wages ME. Also fig. 3. The action of hiring 
or fact of being hired 1615. 

1. Bote hyre from Lambeth 1587. Bicycles on h. 
1808. 2. Their testimony against preaching for 
h. Morse. fig. Treuli the hyris of synne, deeth 
WyoLir Rom. 3. The h. of a horse 1898. 
Comb. h.-system, a system by which a hired 
article becomes the property, of the hirer after a 
stipulated number of payments; so h.-purchase. 

Hire (hoi), v. (f. prec.; OE. hyrian = 
OFris. héra, MLG., MDu. hüren (Du. huren).] 
1. trans. To engage the services of (a person) 
for a stipulated reward; to employ for wages. 
b. transf. To engage to do something by a 
payment or reward; to bribe ME. 2. To 
procure the temporary use of (any thing) 
for stipulated payment ME. 3. To grant the 
temporary use of for stipulated payment; to 
let out on hire; to lease ME. 

1. He hir'd the workers by the day COWLEY. b. 
Cullin. . was hired. .to kill the Queene 1631. 2. I 
hired an ass LADY M. W. MONTAGU. 3. They that 

‘ull, haue hired out themselues for bread 

5. Phr. To h. out (intr. for refl.), to 
engage oneself as a servant for payment. U.S. 
and Colonial. Hence Hi-reable, hirable a. 
capable of being hired. Hired ppl. a., applied 
spec. in U.S. to free men or women engaged as 
servants, 

Hi-reless, a. 1651. [f. HIRE sb. + -LESS.] 
Without hire or pay. 

Hireling (hoi*-alin). (OK. hirling (rare), f. 
hür HIRE sb. + -LING'. Formed at in 
XVI (Coverdale), prob. after Du. huurling.) 
A. sb. 1. One who serves for hire or wages. 
2. One who makes material gain the motive 
of his actions; a mercenary. (Opprobrious.) 
1574. 

2. As an h., that loves the work for the wages 
BACON. 

B. adj. Characteristic of or pertaining to a 
hireling; serving for hire or wages; mercen- 
ary. (Usu. opprobrious.) 1587. 
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The plot by h. witnesses improv'd DRYDEN. 

fHiren (hoi"rén). 1597. (Corruption of 
Irene, Fr. Irène.) Name of a character in 
Peele’s play of ‘The Turkish Mahamet and 
Hyrin the fair Greek'; used subseq. as 
meaning ‘a seductive woman’, a harlot. 
2 Hen. IV, n. iv. 173. 

Hiren, obs. f. HERN, hers. 

Hirer (hoi*roz). 1500. [f. HIRE v. + -ER'.] 
1. One who hires. 2, One who lets out some- 
thing on hire. Obs. or Sc. 1591. 

Hirondelle. Obs. exc. Her. 1600. [- Fr. 
hirondelle.) A swallow. 

The Swallow, or h., forms the very early coat of 
the Arundells 1880. 

Hi-rple, v. Sc. and north. dial. 1450. 
(Of unkn. origin.] To move with a gait be- 
tween walking and crawling; to walk Jame, 

Hirrient (hiriént), a. (sb. rare, 1832. 
[= hirrient-, pres, ppl. stem of L, hirrire 
snarl; see -ENT.] 1, Snarling; trilled. 2. sb. 
A trilled sound. (Cf. litera canina, Latin 
name for r.) 1860. 

Hirsute (hó-usiüt), a, 1621. [- L. hirsutus, 
rel. to synon. hirlus.] 1. Having rough hair; 
hairy, shaggy. 2. Bot. and Zool. Covered 
with long and stiffish hairs 1626. 3. Of or 
pertaining to hair; consisting of hair 1823. 
Also transf. and fig. 1621. 

1. A rugged attire, h. head, horrid beard BURTON. 
Hence Hi-rsuteness, h. quality or condition. 
Hirsuto-, comb. f. L, Airsutus, HIRSUTE, as 
hirsuto-atrous, with black hairs. 

1Hirudinal (hirü-dinàl, a. 1651. [f. L. 
hirudo, -din- + -AL'.] Of or pertaining to a 
leech. So Hiru-dinid, a member of the 
Hirudinide or Leech family. Hirudimean, 
a member of the Hirudinea or order of 
annelids containing the leeches, 

His (hiz, -iz), poss. pron., 3rd sing. masc. and 
tneut. (OB. his, gen. of Hx and Ir, to which 
there are parallel forms from the base *i- 
(cf. HER poss. pron.) in OS., Goth. is, OHG. 
es (cf. HIM). About XI the gen. his began 
to be treated as an adj. (with pl. hise, 
occurring till Xv). See next.] tl. as gen. case 
of pers. pron.: a. masc. Of him; of the male 
being or thing in question, L. ejus; b. neut. 
of it; c. refl. of himself, of itself, L. sui -ME. 
2. Poss. adj. pron. masc. (orig. poss. gen., and. 
then, like L. ejus, tollowing its sb.). a. Of or 
belonging to him, that man's, the male 
being's; also refl. his own (L. suus) OE. b. 
Also used with objects which one ought to 
have, or has specially to deal with (e.g. to 
kill his man, to gain his blue), or in which 
every one is assumed to have his share (e.g. 
he knows his Bible, his arithmetic, ete.) 1709. 
c. In reference to inferior animals his (or her) 
varies with its; see Hn, Ir. OE. 3. Referring 
to neuter nouns or things inanimate. (Now 
superseded by Its, exc. where personifica- 
tion is implied.) OE. 4. After a sb., used 
instead of the genitive inflexion. Chiefly 
with proper nouns. Archaically retained in 
Book-keeping and for some technical pur- 


poses. OE. 

2. a. His bold defence of me Rows. His friends 
retained his panoply GROTE. c. The owl, for all 
his feathers, was a-cold KEATS. 3. And thou 
hearest his sounde TINDALE John 3:8 [(Great 
Bible) the sounde therof]. The Sun Had first his 

recept so to move MILT. P. D. X. 652. 4. King 

Edward the Fourth his death H, WALPOLE. Phr. 
zu ‘own: see OWN. His self: sce HIMSELF 4 and 

ELF. 

His (hiz), absol. poss. pron; OE. [In ME. a 
form Hisis was tried for the absolute pron., 
but did not take root. Thus His remains for 
the absol. as wellas for the simple possessive. 
See Hisis, HisN.) The absolute form of prec., 
used when no noun follows: = His one, his 


ones. 

My beloued is mine, and I am his S. of S. 2:16. 

His, obs. spelling of is. 

Hish, v. ME. By-form of Hiss v. 

fHi'sis, absolule poss. pron. [f. HIS poss. 
pron., after hir-is, hir-es, hers, ete., from her, 
etc. As the simple possessive itself ended in 
s, this form did not take root.) = next. 
Wyonr. 

Hisn, his'n (hi-z’n), absol. poss. pron. dial. 
Late ME. [f. H1s; cf. hern, ete. App. due to 
form-association with my, mine, etc., in 
which the -n distinguishes the absolute from 
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the adjective form. These forms in -n are 
midl. and southern.) = His absol. poss. pron. 

Hispanic (hispæ'nik), a. rare. [f. L. His- 
panicus, f. Hispania Spain; see -10.) Pertain- 
ing to Spain or its people. So tHispa-nian 
a. 1550, tHispa-nical a. 1584, Hispa-nically 
adv. Hispa-nicism, a Spanish idiom or 
mode of speech. Hispa'nicize v. to render 
Spanish. 

Hispaniolate (hispa-nidle't), v. rare. 1860. 
If. Sp. espafiolar make Spanish + -ATE*, with 
assim. to L. Hispania Spain.] trans. To 
make Spanish. So Hispa-niolize 1583, 
Hi-spanize 1600 vbs. 

Hispa-no-, comb. f. L. Hispanus Spanish; 
as in H.-Gallican, belonging in common to 
Spain and Gaul. 

Hispid (hispid) a. 1646. [— L. hispidus; 
see -ID'. Cf. (O)Fr. Aispide.] Rough with 
stiff hairs or bristles; shaggy; bristly: in 
Bot. and Zool. Clothed with short stiff hairs 
or bristles; rough with minute spines. So 
Hispi-dulous a. slightly h. 

Hiss (his), sb. 1513. [f. Hiss v.] 1. A sharp 
continuous spirant sound such as is emitted 
by geese and serpents, and in the pronun- 
ciation of ‘s’. b. Phonetics, A consonant 
produced with a hiss; a sibilant. Also attrib. 
1890, 2, This sound uttered in disapproval or 
scorn 1602. 

1. The h. of russling wings MILT. P. L. 1. 768. 
2. A dismal universal h., the sound Of public 
scorn—x, 508. 

Hiss (his), v. ME. [imit., with an early by- 
form hish.) 1. intr. To make the sharp 
spirant sound emitted by geese, serpents, 
etc., or caused (e.g.) by the escape of steam 
through à narrow aperture, or uttered in the 
pronunciation of ‘s’. (L. sibilare.) ME. 2. 
To make this sound by way of disapproval 
or derision. (Usu. with at.) ME. 3. trans. To 
express disapproval of by making this sound 
1599. 4. To utter or express by hissing or 
with a hiss 1775. 

1. But pei hissen, as serpentes don MAUNDEY. 2. 
Thou art disgraced and hissed at JER. TAYLOR. 3. 
They have hissed me LAMB. Phr. To h. out, 
away, down. 4. One of the threats hissed out by 
the Congress JOHNSON. Hence Hi'sser. 

Hissing (hi-sin), vil. sb. ME. [f. Hiss v. + 
-ING'.] 1. The action of Hiss v. 2. coner. An 
occasion or object of expressed opprobrium. 
(arch.) ME. 

2. I will make this citie desolate and an h. 
(Genev.) Jer. 19:8. So Hi'ssingly adv. 

Hist (hist), interj. SHaxs. [A natural ex- 
clam. Cf. St, Wirsmr.] A sibilant exclam. 
used to enjoin silence, attract attention, or 
call on people to listen. 

Hist (hist), v. Now poet. 1004. [f. prec.] 
Ji. trans. To summon with the exclam. 
‘hist!’; to summon without noise —1778. 2. 
To incite. MIDDLETON. y 

1. And the mute Silence h, along MILT. Pens. 55. 

Histioid (hi-stioid), a. 1854. [f. Gr. loriov, 
dim. of lords web, tissue + -01D.] Phys. and 
Path. = Histo, So Histio'logy = His- 
TOLOGY, 

Histo-, comb. f. Gr. iorós, with sense 
“tissue”, 

Hi-stoblast [Gr. pAaords], the primary element or 
unit of a tissue, Histoche-mical a., relating to 
Histochemistry, the chemistry of organic 
tissues. Histogra:phic, -al a., belonging to 
Histo-graphy, description of the tissues. His- 
to'lysis (Gr. Avos), disintegration or dissolution 
of organic tissue; hence Histoly-tic a., belonging 
to histolysis. Histo-phyly (Gr. $vXj], the history 
of tissues within a particular tribe of organisms. 
Histo-tomy (Gr. -rouía], ‘the dissection of the 
organic tissues’ (Mayne), Hi-stozyme [Gr. Įúun], 
Schmiedeberg’s term for a substance that causes 
fermentation in the tissues, 

Histogenesis (histo,dge-nésis). 1854. [f. 
HISTO- + -GENESIS.] Biol. The production or 
development of organic tissues. So Histo- 
genetic a. having the quality of producing 
tissue; relating to the formation of tissues. 
Histogene-tically adv. in relation to h. 
Histo-geny, in same sense. 

Histoid (histoid), a. 1872. (f. Gr. tarés 
web + -0ID.] Phys. and Path. Like or of the 
nature of tissue, esp. connective tissue; spec. 
said of tumours, 

Histology (histolódsi. 1847. [f. H1sto- 

+ -LOGY. Of. Fr. histologie.) The science of 
organic tissues; that branch of anatomy, or 
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of biology, which is concerned with the 
minute structure of the tissues of animals 
and plants. Hence Histolo-gic, -al a. be- 
longing to h.; relating to organic tissues. 
Histolo-gically adv. Histo-logist, one 
versed in h. É 

tHisto-rial, a. (sb.) ME. [- (O)Fr. historial 
= late L. historialis, f. historia History sb.; 
see -AL',] 1, Historical -1649. 2. sb. History 

1595. Hence tHisto-rially adv. 

Historian (histo*riàn). 1531. [- (O)Fr. 
historien, f. L. historia, after logicien, etc.; 
See -AN, -IAN.] 1, A writer or author of a 
history; esp. as dist. from the simple anna- 
list or compiler. 12. A story-teller 1607. 3. 
One versed in history (rare) 1645. 

1. The H. [sayth] what men haue done SIDNEY. 
8. Great captains should be good historians SOUTH. 
Hence Histo-rianess SCOTT. 

Historiated (histó*rie'ted), ppl. a. 1886. 
(repr. Fr. historié in same sense, pa. pple. of 
(O)Fr. historier tillustrate — med.L. his- 
loriare.] Decorated (as illuminated capitals) 
with figures of men or animals. 

Historic (historik) a. (sb.) 1669. [- L. 

isloricus — Gr. loropixds, f. icropía HISTORY 
8b.; see -10.] 1. Of or belonging to history; of 
the nature of history as opp. to fiction or 
legend; historical. 2. Dealing with or treat- 
ing of history; = HISTORICAL 3. 1675. 3. esp. 
Noted or celebrated in bistory. (The pre- 
vailing current sense.) 1794. 4. Applied, in 
L. and Gr. Grammar, to those tenses of the 
vb. which are used in narration of past 
events; also, in L., to the infinitive mood 
when used instead of the indicative; and, 
generally, to the present tense, when used 
instead of the past in vivid narration 1845. 

2. John Freeman, an h. painter H. WALPOLE. 3. 
My first introduction to the h. scenes, which have 
since engaged so many years of my life GIBBON. 

B. sb. rare. A historic work, picture, 
subject, etc. 1830. 

Historical (histe-rikil), a. 1513. [f. as 
prec.; see -ICAL.] 1l. = HISTORIC l. 1501. 2. 
Relating to or concerned with history or 
historical events 1513. 3. Dealing with his- 
tory, treating of history, as a A. treatise or 
writer; based upon history, as a A. play, 
novel, ete. 1590; representing history, as a h. 
painting 1058. 4. = Historic 3 (now the 
usual word) 1834. 5. Gram. = HISTORIO 4. 
1867. 

2. H. Method, a method of investigation in which 
the history of the object is studied. 4. This h. and 
go little ship[the May Flower] LoNGF. Hence 

istorical-ly adv., -ness. 

Historicity (histórisiti) 1880. [f. Hus- 
TORIC + -ITY, after authenticity.) Historical 
quality or character. 

Historicize (historisoiz) v. 1846. [f. as 
prec. + -IZE.] 1, trans. To make, or represent 
as, historic. 2. inir. To recount historical 
events (nonce-use) 1887. 

Historico-, comb. f. Gr. loropwós: = his- 


torically.., historical and.., as in A.- 
critical, -geographical, etc. 
Historied (histórid), a. rare. 1585. [f. 


History sb. and v. + -ED.] 1. Adorned with 
historical scenes. 2. Having a history; 
storied 1818. 

2. He sees, in some great-historied land [etc.] 
M. ARNOLD. 

tHisto-rier. 1449. [- OFr. historieur, f. 
(O)Fr. historier History v.; seo -ER] A 
historian —1581. 

\Historiette (histo?rie-t). 1704. [Fr. — It. 
istorietta, f. istoria story; see -elle.] A short 
history or story. 

Historify (historifoi), v. 1586. (f. HISTORY 
sb. + -FY. Cf. HISTORIZE.] 1, (rans. To relate 
the history of; to record in history. 2. absol. 
To write history; to narrate 1614. 

1. That Church which you have so worthily 
historified LAMB. 

Historiographer (histé*rig-grafoa), 1494. 
If. (O)Fr. historiographe or late L. historio- 
graphus (Jerome) — Gr. loropaypados, f. leropta 
HISTORY sb.; see -GRAPHER, -ER! 4. Cf, Fr. 
fhistoriographeur.] 1. A chronicler or 
historian. 2. esp. An official historian ap- 
pointed in connection with a court 1555. 
Also transf. 3. A writer of natural history 
(see HISTORY sb. 4) 1579. 

2. transf, Scott became the h. royal of feudalism 
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M. ARNOLD. So fHisto-riograph, in same sense, 
Hence Historio-graphership. 
Historiography (histd*rig-grafi). 1569. [- 
med.L. historiographia — Gr. loropoypadia, 
as prec.; see -GRAPHY.] The writing of his- 
tory; written history. Hence Histo:rio- 
graphic, -al a. pertaining to h. 
Historiology (histo?riolódsi) 1616. [f. 
HISTORY sb. + -LoaY.] The knowledge or 
study of history. Hence Historiolo:gical a. 
pertaining to h. 

Historio'nomer. nonce-wd. [f. History 
sb. after astronomer.| One versed in the laws 
which regulate the course of history. 


LOWELL. 

Historize (hisstóroiz), v. ? Obs. 1599. [f. 
History sb. + -IZE.) 1. trans. To tell the 
history of; to narrate as history. 12. To 
represent EVELYN. 3, intr. or absol. To act 
the historian 1632. 

History (histori), sb. ME. (- L. historia — 
Gr. loropia learning or knowing by inquiry, 
narrative, history, f. lorwp knowing, learned, 
wise man, judge i= *Fidrwp, f. *F- know 
(see Wir v.').] fl. A relation of incidents (in 
later use, only of those professedly true); a 
narrative, tale, story —1834. 2. spec. A 
written narrative constituting a continuous 
methodical record, in order of time, of im- 
portant or public events, esp. those con- 
nected with a particular country, people, 
individual, etc. 1485. 3. (Without a or pl.) 
The formal record of the past, esp. of human 
affairs or actions 1482. Also /ransf.; esp. in 
pregnant sense, A career worthy of record 
1054. 4. A systematic account (without 
reference to time) of a set of natural phe- 
nomena, Now rare, exc. in NATURAL HISTORY. 
(Cf. the use of icropla by Aristotle.) 1567. 5. 
tA drama; spec. a historical play 1596. 16. A 
picture of an event or series of incidents 
1776. 47. Eccl. = L. historia, liturgically 
applied (a) to a series of lessons from Scrip- 
ture, named from the first words of the 
Respond to the first lesson ; (b) to the general 
order of a particular Office. 

1. A Mountebank on the Stage. .gave them a H. 
of his Cures T, BROWN. 2. Chronicles, Annals, are 
simpler forms of h., in which the year or period is 
the primary division; whereas in a history, each 
movement, action, or chain of events is dealt 
with as a whole. (See O.E.D.) How can there be 
a true H., when we see no Man living is able to 
write truly the H. of the last Week? SHADWELL. 
3. Phr. Ancient H., history down to the full of the 
Western Roman Empire in A.D. 476; also used 
joc, of "matters which are out of date’. 


M. 
aker, (a) a writer of a h.; (b) one 
makes history’, i.e. performs actions 
which shape the course of h.; -painter, one who 


paints ‘histories’ (sense 6); so -painting, 
-piece. hu 
tHistory, v. 1475. [- (O)Fr. historier = 


med.L. historiare (in both senses), f. L. his- 
toria History sb. In sense 2 partly through 
It. istoriare, -ato.] 1, trans. To relate in a 
history; to recount —1597. 2. To inscribe or 
adorn with ‘histories’ (sense 6) —1698. 

\Histrio (histrio. 1658. [L.] = next. 

Histrion (hi-strign). 1566. [- Fr. histrion 
or L. histrio, -ón- stage-player.] A stage- 
player. (Now usu. contemptuous.) 

Histrionic (histrig:nik). 1648. [- late L. 
histrionicus, t. L. histrio, -6n- stage-player; 
see -IC.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or relating to stage-players, or 
to play-acting; theatrical 1759. 2. 'Stagey'; 
also fig. ‘acting a part’, hypocritical 1648. 

2. H. mumm'ry, that let down The palit to the 
level of the stage COWPER. Phr. H. paralysis 
(Path.), facial palsy. H. spasm, spasm of the 
facial muscles, 

B. sb. 1. A stage-player. Also fig. 1859. 2. 
pl. Theatricals; theatrical arts; acting, 
pretence 1864. 

Hence Histrio-nical a, 
2. Histrio-nically adv. 
action. 

Histrionism (histrióniz'm). 1682. [f. H1S- 
TRION or L. histrio (see prec.) + -ISM.] 
Theatrical practice, action, or style; ‘acting’. 


= HISTRIONIO a. 1, 
Histrio-nicism, h. 


HIT 


Hit, sb. 1450. [f. Hrr v.) 1. A blow given to 
something aimed at; a stroke (at cricket, 
etc,); the collision of one body with another. 
2. A stroke of sarcasm, censure, etc. 1668. 
3. A fortunate chance 1666. 4. A successful 
stroke of any kind 1815. b. A saying that 
goes to the point; a telling phrase 1830. 5. 
Back-gammon. a. A game won by a player 
after the opponent has removed one or more 
men from the board, as dist. from a gammon 
or a back-gammon. b. The act of hitting a 
‘plot’: see Hir v. I. 8. 1766. 

1. A h., a very palpable h. Haml. v. ii. 292. 4. 
The noble speaker had made the h. of the evening 
1884. 

Hit (hit), v. Pa. t. and pple. hit. (Late OE. 
(ge)hittan — ON. hitta light upon, meet with 
(Sw. hitta, Da. hitte), of unkn. origin; has 
taken over the orig. use ‘strike’ of SLAY v.] 

I. 1, To reach or get at with a blow or a 
missile; to strike ME. b. Crickel. To strike 
(the ball) with the bat: hence with the 
bowler as object 1857. 2. absol. or intr. To 
give a blow or blows ME. 3. Of a missile, 
etc.: To come upon with force; to strike ME. 
4. absol. or intr. To come with forcible im- 
pact (against, upon, eto.) ME. 5. trans. To 
deliver (a blow, stroke, etc.) ME. 6. trans. 
To knock (a part of the body) against or on 
something 1639. 7. fig. To smite, wound, 
hurt ME. 8. Backgammon. To ‘take up’ (a 
man) 1599. 

1. Twel. N. 1t, v. 51, b. Dr. Grace hit Hill square 
for 4 1883. 3. The sun, that now. .hit the 
Northern hills TENNYSON. 4. b. To strike exactly 
or at the proper point; usu. in phr. to be hitting on 
all four or six cylinders: (of an internal combus- 
tion engine) to be running or working perfectly; 
also fig. 5. Phr. To h, any one a blow: to strike him 
with a blow. 6. He hit his foot against the step 
1898. 7. Phr, To h. home: cf. HOME adv. To be 
hard hit: to be severely or deeply affected b 
Something. This Objection hitteth not us at all 
1078. 8. Phr, To h. a blot: to throw a number 
which enables a player to take up an unguarded 
man. Hence fig. to discover a weak point. 

II. 1. trans. To come upon, light upon, get 
at, reach, find, esp. something aimed at OE. 
Also intr. with upon, on, tof, in same sense. 
2. intr. To attain the object aimed at; to 
Succeed; to come off as intended. Obs. or 
dial, ME. 3. trans. To imitate to a nicety 
1602. 4, To fallin with exactly 1580. t5. To 
fall in suitably or exactly; to square with, 
agree with -1722, 6. intr. To agree together. 
Got da 1605. 

+ You have hit my meaning right 1581. LI 
can’t h. the Joint SWIFT, dur To h. exi 
Tight hypothesis SAYCE. 3. O, could he but haue 
His tng his wit As well in brasse, as he hath hit 
will ace B, Jons. 4. [I] sought with deedes thy 

to hitt SIDNEY. 5. The Scheme hit so exactly 
with my Temper DE Fox. 

IIL. intr. To direct one's course; to pass, 
turn; to strike out, in, in a particular direc- 
tion. 1 Now dial, ME. 

(Rarases, To h. it. a. To guess the right thing. b. 
en nn. to h. it off.) To agree. c. To attain 
pend dA point wanted; to strike the scent in 
ds ae 'o h. the mark, the nail upon the head, 
misses; hi fig. H. or miss: Whether one hits or 

‘Conn appy-go-lucky. Also attrib. and subst. 
Sioen, l^ ì advs. H. off. a. To produce with 
tik vd: "ro succeed in getting at or upon (e.g. 
nicety. A in hunting). c. To reproduce to a 
SERES o es out. fa. trans. To knock out. b. To 
fist. A , el c. intr. To strike out with the 
(runs). ‘0 fig. H. up (Cricket): to make or score 


pals Obs. f. HIGHT v., HEIGHT; obs. and dial. 


eh (hits), sb. 1664. [f. Hrron v.) 1. A 
nud abrupt movement, pull, or push; à 
i urs 2. Mining. A slight fault or dis- 
rris of strata 1708. 3. A limp, a hobble; 
Een rference in a horse's pace 1664. 4. The 
5 ear of catching, as on a hook, etc. WEBSTER. 
Nd efly Naut. A noose or knot by which a 
fi caught round or temporarily made 
& Venu Obiect 1709. 6. fig. An accidental 
obstruction Mug ee an impediment, 
“nol: „gives his trousers one h., and calls for a 
reb MARRY AT. 5. CLOVE-hitch, HALF- 
in the cio ‘see these wds.). 6. There was some h. 
ds e execution of our treaty 1794. 
ich (hit, v. 1440. [In Promp. Parv., 
e hytchen; also, later, without h; see ITCH 
-" Of obscure origin. Cf. Sc. and north. 
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hotch in same sense.] 1. trans. To move as 
with a jerk; to shift a little away or aside; 
esp. to raise or lift with a jerk (orig. Naut.) 
1833. Also fig. Also intr. for pass. 2. intr. To 
shift one’s position a little; to move with a 
jerk or succession of jerks 1629. 3. To hobble; 
also (dial.) to hop 1513. 4. trans. To catch as 
with a loop, noose, or hook; to fasten, esp. in 
a temporary way. Also fig. 1627. b. with up: 
To harness, yoke 1870. To hitch horses together 
(U.S.), to get on well, in harmony 1837; pass. 
(U.S.), to be married 1857. 5. intr. To be- 
come fastened or caught, esp. by hooking on; 
to catch on something. Also fig. 1578. 6. Of 
a horse: To strike the feet together in going; 
to interfere 1686. 

1. Hitching his chair nearer the fire C. BRONTE. 
And then he hitch'd his trousers up BARHAM. fig. 
Now we must appear .. affectionate, or Sneer will h. 
us into a story SHERIDAN, intr. for pass. Whoe'er 
offends, at some unlucky time Slides into verse, 
and hitches in a rhyme PoPE. 4. Hitching our 
shawls in a bramble Miss MITFORD. b. Now that. 
is the wisdom of a man..to h. his waggon to a 
star EMERSON. 5. The lariat hitched on one of his 
ears W. IRVING, 

Hitchel, obs. and dial. f. HATOHEL. 

Hithe, hythe (hoi). (OE. hyp, OS. hath, 
MLG. -hude (in place-names); of unkn. 
origin. Preserved in the place-names Hythe, 
Rotherhithe, Lambeth (orig. _Lambhithe), 
Chelsea (OE. éealchip), Bablockhithe, Hythe 
Bridge in Oxford.] A port or haven; esp. a 
small landing-place on a river. Now Obs. 
exc. Hist., and in place-names. 

Hither (hi-0oz. (OE. hider, corresp. to 
ON. hedra here, hither, Goth. hidré hither, f. 
demonstr. base *xi- (see HE, HENCE, HERE) + 
suffix appearing in L. citra on this side. For 
the change of d to 0 cf. father, mother, 
together.] 

A. adv. 1. With vbs. of motion, ete.: To or 
towards this place. (Now only literary; see 
HERE.) 12. Up to this point (of time, ete.) 
—1007. 13. To this end or aim; to this subject 
or category; hereto —1694. 

1. Come h. unto me 1550. 3. Hyther tendyth al 
prudence and pollycy 1538. Phr. Hither and 
thither: to this place and that; to and fro; in 
various directions. 

B. adj. Situated on this side, or in this direc- 
tion; the nearer. Also fig. of time. ME. 

On this h. side of the riuer HOLINSHED. 

Hence Hi-thermost a. most in this direction; 
nearest. 

Hitherto (hióo1tà:, hi-0o1tu), adv. (a.) ME. 
[f. HITHER adv, + To prep.) 1. Up to this 
time, until now, as yet. 12. Up to this point 
(in writing, etc.) 1702. 3. To this place; thus 
far (arch.) 1535. 14. = HITHER 3. —1056. 5. 
quasi-adj. [attrib. use of adv.] 1787. 

1. The Lord hath blessed me h. Josh. 17:14. 3. 
H. shalt thou come, but no further Job 38:11. 
AIL his h. offences MME. D'ARBLAY. So tHither 
toward(s, t Hitherunto:, -u-nto, advs. 

Hitherward (hi-óorwQud), adv. arch. [OE. 
hiderweard, f. hider HITHER + -weard -WARD. 
(In OE. also adj.)) 1. Towards this place; 
hither. 2. On this side (of). Also fig. 1864. 
13. Until now; hitherto —1513. 

1. Marching h. SHAKS. 2. H. of Sohr CARLYLE. 
So Hi-therwards adv. 

Hitter (hitoi). 1813. [f. HIT v. + -ER*.] 
One who hits or strikes, as a hard hitter. 

Hitty-missy (hiti misi) adv. (a. 1553. 
[perh. f. *hit T, miss I; cf. WILLY-NILLY.] 1. 
Hit or miss; at random, at haphazard. 2. 
adj. Random, haphazard 1885. 

Hive (hoiv), sb. (OE. Af, t. Gme. *xüf-, 
whence also ON. Aüfr ship's hull; cf. L. cüpa 
barrel. The present form depends upon OE. 
obl. forms.] 1. An artificial receptacle for 
the habitation of a swarm of bees; a beehive. 
Also fig. 2. transf. a, A place swarming with 
busy occupants 1634. b. A place whence 
swarms of people issue 1788. 3. A hiveful of 
bees, a bived swarm ME.; transf. a teeming 
multitude 1832. 4. Anything of the shape or 
structure of a beehive 1597. 

2. a. This great H., the City COWLEY. b. The h. 
whence the Pepe people issued 1835. 3. 
transf. There the h. of Roman liars worship a 
gluttonous emperor-idiot TENNYSON. Comb. 
h.-bee, the common honey-bee. Hence Hi-ve- 
Jess a. destitute of a h. 

Hive (hoiv), v. late ME. [f. HIVE sb.) 1. 
trans. To gather (bees) into a hive; to locate 
(a swarm) in a hive. Also transf. and fig. 
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2. To hoard, as honey, in the hive 1580. 3. 
intr. To take to the hive, as bees. b. To live 
together as bees in a hive; also fransf. 1577. 

1. Your Gardner must. .watch his Bees, and h. 
them 1615, 2. Hiving wisdom with each studious 
year Byron. 3. Drones hiue not with me, There- 
fore I part with him Merch. V. 1. v. 48. Hence 
Hiver, one who hives bees. 

Hives (həivz), sb. pl. 1500. [Of unkn. 
origin.] *Any eruption on the skin, when the 
disorder is supposed to proceed from an 
internal cause’ (Jamieson); applied to 
chicken-pox; also, croup. 

Hizz (hiz), v. Now rare. 1583. [imit.; cf. 
Hiss.] inir. To hiss. 

H'm, hm, int. See HEM int., HUM int. 

Ho (hó»), int.* (and sb.*) ME. [A natural 
exclam. Not recorded in OE.; cf. ON. hé 
*int., also a shepherd’s call’.] 1. An exclam. 
of surprise, admiration, exultation (often 
ironical), triumph, taunting. 2. An exclam. 
to attract attention; often after the name of 
a thing or place ME. 3. sb. A cry of ‘ho’ ME. 

1. Phr. ho! ho! ho!, an expression of derision or 
derisive laughter. 2. Then Westward-hoe Twel. 
N. 111. i. 146. 3. With a hey, and a ho, and a hey 
nonino A. Y. L. v. iii, 18. 

Ho, int.* (and sb.*) Also thoa, thoe. ME. 
{- OFr. ho halt!stop!] 1. tA cry to stop or to 
cease what one is doing —1631. b. A callto an 
animal to stop or stand still 1828. 2. sb. 
Cessation, halt, intermission; limit. Obs. or 
dial. ME. 

2. Withouten ho, Out of all ho, without stopping, 
unceasingly. No ho, no limit. 

Ho, int? A sailor's cry in heaving or 
hauling. 

Ho, obs. f. HE, Heo, HI prons., How, 
Wso; var. of O adv. 

\Hoactzin, hoatzin (hó".e'ktein, hó*ye:t- 
sin). Also hoazin. 1661. [Native name, de- 
rived from the bird's ‘harsh grating hiss'.] 
A bird, Opisthocomus hoazin, or O. cristatus, 
native of tropical America, type and sole 
member of a group named by Huxley 

Obs. 


Heteromorphe. 

Hoaming, ppl. a. or dial. 
Origin and meaning uncertain. 

What a Sea comes in. A h. Sea! we shall have 
foul weather DRYDEN & DAVENANT. [Cf. A great 
huminge sea NARBROUGH 1672.) 

Hoar (hó*i. [OE. hdr = OS., OHG. hér 
old, venerable (G. Aehr august, stately, 
sacred), ON. hárr hoary, old += Gmc. *xairaz, 
f. base *xai- :- IE. *koi- shine.] 

A. adj. 1. Grey-haired with age; venerable. 
2. Of colour: Grey, greyish white OE. 13. 
Used as an attribute of stones, etc, marking a 
boundary line. Hence in place-names. -M E. 
4. Mouldy, musty. Also fig. Obs. exc. dial. 
1544. 

1. Youth and h. age POPE. 2. Hoare haires Isa. 
46:4, Haire frost 1644. Some h. hill Miur. H. 
cliffs THOMSON. 4. An old Hare hoare is very good 
meat in Lent Rom. & Jul. 11. iv. 141. 

Comb.: h.-leprosy, elephantiasis; -rime = 
BOS ORS . withy, the White-beam, Pyrus 

ria. 

B. sb. 1. Hoariness from age 1500. 2. A 
hoary coating or appearance; esp. hoar- 
frost, rime 1567; tmould --1686. 

2. The candy'd rhime and scattered h. 1731. 

tHoar, v. [OE. harian, f. har Hoar a.) To 
make or become hoary or musty —1750. 

Hoard (hó*ad), sb. (OE. hord = OS. hord, 
horth treasure, secret place, OHG. hort, ON. 
hodd, Goth. huzd :- Gmc. *xuzdam. For the 
sp. (rare before xvi) cf. board.) 1. A stock, 
store, esp. of money, hidden away or laid 
by; a treasure. Also fig. 12. A repository; a 
hiding-place, store; a treasury. Also fig. 
—1663. 13. Hoarding up. CHAUCER. 

1. The Squirrels h. Mids. N. IV. i. 40. A..h of 
coins 1851. 

Hoard (hod), v. [OE. hordian, f. hord 
Hoarp sb.] frans. To amass and put away 
for preservation or future use; to treasure 
up: esp. money or wealth. Also absol. Also 
fig. and transf. 

The Granaries of Joseph: wherein he hoorded 
corne 1615. absol. A savage race, That h., and 
sleep, and feed TENNYSON. fig. Revenge will be 
smothered and hoarded BURKE. Hence Hoa-r- 
der, ta steward; one who hoards up. 

Hoarding (hó*adip), sb. 1823. [f. hoard, 
earlier hord, hourd (xvii), which seems to be 
based ult. on AFr. hourdis, hurdis, f. OFr. 
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hourd, hort (- Frankish *hurd = OHG. hurd 
HURDLE) + -is :- L, -ilius (see -ICE); see 
-ING'.] 1. A temporary fence of boards en- 
closing a building while in course of erection 
or repair; hence, any hoarding on which 
bills are posted. 2. Mil. An overhanging 
gallery, protected by boarding in front, 
thrown out from the surface of a wall, to 
enable the defenders to protect the foot of 
the wall 1865. 

tHoared (hó*ad), ppl. a. 1496. [f. HOAR v. 
+ -ED'] Made or grown hoary or mouldy 
—1043. 3 

Hoa:r-frost. ME. [Often two wds. See 
HOAR a. and Frost sb.) The white deposit 
formed by the freezing of dew, white frost. 
He..scatereth y* horefrost like ashes COVER- 


DALE Ps, 147:16. 

Hoa:rhead, ME. [f. HOAR a. + HEAD sb.) 
A hoary head; an old grey-haired man. Also 
attrib, Hence Hoar-headed a. 

Hoarhound, var. of HOREHOUND. 

Hoariness (hó*rinés).. 1573. [f. HOARY a. 
+ -NESS.) ‘The quality or state of being 
hoary. So tHoa:rness, 

Hoarse (hó*zs), a. OE. [In XY hors(e, later 
hoorse, hoarse (XVi-XVH) — ON. *hars (i= 
*hairsaR), hdss; this superseded ME. ‘ho(o)s, 
OK. has (Sc. and north. ha(a)s, hais) = OF ris. 
his, MLG. hës, hésch (Du. heesch), OHG. 
heís(i, (M)HG. heiser :- Gme. *xais(r)az, 
*xairsaz, of unkn. origin] 1. Rough and 
deep-sounding, as the voice when affected 
with a cold, or the voice of a raven or frog; 
husky, croaking, raucous. 2. transf. Having 
S nemo voice or sound OE. 3. quasi-adv. 

1. His voice was h, and lowe 1584. The Tides 
with their h. Murmurs DRYDEN. 2. The h. 
King DRYDEN. The h. storm 1765. 
ely adv. with a h, voice or sound. 
Hoa-rsen v. to make or become h. Hoa'rseness, 
the quality or condition of being h. 

Hoar-stone. [In OF. two wd. 
4. and STONE.] 1, lit. A hoar, i.e. grey or 
ancient stone. OE. only. 2. spec. a. An 
ancient boundary stone OE. b. A stone of 
memorial; a standing stone 1666. 

Hoary (hó*ri) a. 1530. [f. Hoar a. or sb. 
+ -Y!. Cf. dusky, haughty, vasty.] 1. Grey or 
white with age; grey-haired 1573; ancient 
1609. 2. Grey, greyish white 1573. 13. 
Mouldy, musty; corrupt —1003. 4, Bol. and 
Enlom. Covered with short dense white or 
whitish hairs; canescent 1597. 

1, Thou shalt rise vp before the h. head Lev. 
19:32, The h. sinner FREEMAN, Windsor's h. 
towers COWPER. 2. The h. poplars HEBER. 

Hoast (hówst) sb. Chiefly n. dial. [ME. 
host = ON. hóste cough = MLG. hdste, MDu. 
hoeste, OHG. huosto (G. husten) :- Gmo. 
*xwoston. Continuity with OE. Awósla can- 
not be made out.] A cough. So Hoast v. to 
cough. 

Hoatzin: see Hoaorzn, 

Hoax (hó*ks) v. 1700. [prob. contr. f. 
Hoovs.| (rans. To deceive by an amusing 
or mischievous fabrication or fiction; to play 
upon the credulity of. Also absol. Hence 
Hoax sb. an act of hoaxing; a humorous or 
mischievous deception with which the 
credulity of the victim is imposed upon. 
Hoa:xer, one who hoaxes. 

Hoazin: see HoAcrzis. 

Hob (hob), sb. ME. [By-form of Rob, 
Short, for Robin, Robert; now dial. except as 
in HOBGOBLIN; cf. Hick sb. HODGE.) 1. 
Formerly a generic name for: A rustic, a 
clown. 2. = Robin Goodfellow or Puck; a 
hobgoblin, sprite, elf 1460. 

2. From elves, hobs, and fairies..Defend us, 
good Heaven FLETCHER. 

Hob, sb.* 1511. (Earliest form hubbe (xvi), 
prob. identical with Hus.) 1, In a fire-place, 
the part of the casing having a surface level 
with the top of the grate. Formerly also 
hub. 2, A (rounded) peg or pin used as a 
mark in games, esp. in quoits 1589. 3. (Also 
hub.) 'A hardened, threaded spindle, by 
which a comb or chasing-tool may be cut’ 
(Knight) 1873. 4. Short for HOBNAIL. 1828. 

Hob, in hob a nob, hob and nob, hob or nob: 
see HOB-NOB. 

Hobbesian (ho:bzián), a. 1776. [f. Thomas 
Hobbes (1588-1679); see -IAN.] Of or relating 
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to Hobbes or his philosophy. 
Ho-bbesianism = HOBBISM. 

tHobbinoll, hobinoll. 1579. [app. f. Hob, 
Hobby, or Hobbin = ‘rustic’? + NOLL 
noddle.] The name of a shepherd in Spen- 
ser’s Shepherd’s Calendar; hence, A country- 
man, rustic, boor —1652. 

Hobbism (ho:biz?m). 1691. [f. Hobb(es 
(see HoBBESIAN) + -ISM.] The philosophy or 
principles of Thomas Hobbes. So Ho-bbist, 
an advocate of H., a disciple of Hobbes 1681. 

Hobble (ho-b'l), sb. 1727. [f. HOBBLE v.] 
1. The action of hobbling; an uneven, 
clumsy, infirm gait. Also fig. of utterance. 
2. An awkward or perplexing situation (dial. 
and collog. 1775. 3. Anything used for 
hobbling horses, etc. ; transf. a fetter 1831. 4. 
(In full h.-skirt) A close-fitting skirt so 
narrow at the bottom as to impede the 
wearer in walking 1911. 

Hobble (hob'D, v. ME. [prob. of LG. 
origin (cf. early Du. hobbelen toss, rock from 
side to side, halt, stammer), frequent. of 
hobben. In sense 6 a var. of earlier HOPPLE.] 
1. intr. To move unsteadily up and down in 
riding, floating, etc. 2. To walk lamely and 
with difficulty; to limp ME. 3. fig. To pro- 
ceed irregularly and haltingly in action or 
speech; (of verse) to ‘limp’ 1522. 4, To 
cause to limp (lit. and fig.) 1870, 5. trans. 
‘To nonplus 1762. 6. = HOPPLE v. 1831. 

2. I now h. about the garden with a stick MME. 
D'ARBLAY. 3. She hobbles in alternate verse 
M. PRIOR. 6. The horses were hobbled, by a 
cord from the fore to the hind foot 1885. Hence 
Ho-bblingly adv, lamely. 

Ho-bble-bush, 1842. (Of unkn. origin.) 
The N. American Wayfaring-tree, Viburnum 
lantanoides, a small shrub with cymes of 
white flowers and purple berries. 

Hobbledehoy (ho-b’ldthoi:), hobbadehoy 
(ho-bá-), hobbedehoy (ho:bi-). collog. 1540. 
[Of unkn, origin.] A youth between boy- 
hood and manhood, a stripling; esp. aclumsy 
or awkward youth. Also transf. Also attrib. 

Why he’s a mere RObbIeqeupy, neither a man 
nor à boy SWIFT. Hence Hobbledehoy:dom, 
Hobbledehoy-hood, the age or condition of a h. 
var. Hob(b)letehoy. 

Hobbler' (ho:bloi). Obs. exc. Hist, ME. 
[= AFr. hobeleor, -lour = AL, hobellarius 
(xu), obscurely derived from late ME. 
hobyn HonBY sb.’ whence AL. hobinus (x111).] 
A retainer bound to maintain a hobby for 
military service; a soldier who rode a hobby, 
alight horseman. *[Erron. used by Scott for 


Hence 


hobby. 

Hobbler? (ho-blea). 1594. [f. HOBBLE v. + 
-ER',] 1. A person that hobbles in his gait 
1605. 12. A child's top that spins unsteadily 
~1878. 3. An unlicensed pilot; also, a man on 
land employed in towing vessels by a rope 
1800. 

Hobby (ho-bi), sb.' (Earliest forms hobyn, 
hoby, i.e. Hobin, Hobby by-forms of the 
Christian name Robin (cf. Hon sb.'), See also 
HOBBLER', DOBBIN.] 1. A small or middle- 
sized horse; an ambling or pacing horse; a 
pony, Now Hist., arch., or dial. 12. = 
HOBBY-HORSE 2, 1820. 3. = HOBBY-HORSE 4. 
1689. 4. A favourite occupation or topic, 
pursued for amusement, and which is com- 
pared to the riding of a toy horse (sense 3); 
an individual pursuit to which a person is 
unduly devoted. Formerly HOoBBY-HORSE 
(sense 5). 1816. 

4. I quarrel with no man's h, SCOTT. 

Hobby (ho:bi) sb.* 1440. [- OFr. hobé, 
hobet, dim. of hobe small bird of prey, rel. to 
Fr. hobereau, OFr. hobel, hober(e)t; cf. med.L. 
hobelus, hobelus, oberus (xm); of unkn. 
origin. A small species of falcon, Falco 
subbuteo, formerly flown at larks and other 
small birds. Hence tHobby v. to hawk with 
ah, SKELTON. 

Hobby-horse. 1557. [f. HOBBY sb.' + 
Horse.) fl. = HOBBY sb.! 1. 1614. 2. A 
figure of a horse, made of wickerwork, or the 
like, fastened about the waist of one of the 
performers in a morris-dance, or on the stage, 
who executed various antics in the character 
of a horse; also, the name of this performer. 
13. fransf. a. A foolish person, jester, buf- 
foon. b. A lustful person; a prostitute. 
—1010. 4. A stick with a horse's head which 
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children bestride as a horse 1589; a wooden 
horse 1741. 5. A favourite pursuit or pas- 
time; = HOBBY sb. 4, Now rare. 1676. 

1. Prov. The hobby-horse is forgot: app. a phrase 
from some old ballad, L. L. L. 111.1. 30. 3. L. L, L. 
TH, i. 31. 5. Almost every person hath some 
hobby horse or other HALE. Hence Hobby- 
horrsical a. (joc.), belonging or devoted to a 
hobby, crotchety, whimsical, 

Hobgoblin (ho-bgoblin), sb. (a.) 1530. [f. 
HOB sb. 2 + GoBLIN.] 1. A mischievous, 
tricksy imp or sprite; another name for 
Robin Goodfellow; hence, a terrifying ap- 
parition, a bogy 1530. 2. fig. A bugbear 
1709. 3. attrib. and adj. 1622. 

2. A foolish consistency is the h. of little minds 
EMERSON. 3. H, terrors 1628. 

Hobiler, var. of HOBBLER!. 


Hobits, Hobitzer, vars. of Howrmz, 
HOWITZER. 
Hobnail (ho:bnz), sb. 1594, [f. Hom sb.* 


+ Nat.) 1. A nail with a massive head and 
short tang, used for protecting the soles of 
heavy boots and shoes, 2. (ransf. A man who 
wears hobnailed boots; a rustic, clodhopper 
1645. 3. attrib. or adj. Clownish, boorish 1624. 

Comb. h. liver, a cirrhotic liver, studded with 
small prominences resembling hobnails. Hence 
Ho-bnail v. to set with hobnails; to trample down 
as with hobnailed shoes. Ho-bnailed a, set with 
hobnails; tranaf. rustic, boorish. 

Ho-b-nob, phr. and adv. 1601. [orig. hob 
or nob, hob-a-nob, hob and nob, f. phr. (drink) 
hob or nob, etc. (see sense 3); continuing 
hab-nab, hab or nab (XV1); see HAB. 1. phr. 
Hob, nob: have or have not; in Sbaks., app. 
= ‘give or take’, 2, adv. = Hab nab (HAB 
adv. 1); hit or miss; at random 1660. 3. Hob 
or nob, hob a nob, hob and nob (prob, = 
give or (and) take): used by two persons 
drinking to each other alternately 1756. b. 
quasi-adj. On terms of good-fellowship 1851. 

1. Hob, nob, is his word: giu't or take't Twel, N. 
ni. iv. 262. 

Ho:b-nob, v. 1763. [From the adv. phr.; 
see prec, 3.] 1. inir, To drink to each other, 
drink together. 2, To hold familiar inter- 
course, be on familiar terms with 1828. 

Ho-b-nob, sb. 1761. [f. as prec.) tl. A 
‘sentiment’ used in hob-nobbing —1770. 2, A 
drinking to each other or together 1825. 

Hobo (hó*bo. U.S. 1891. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A tramp. 

Hoboe, hoboy, vars. of HaUTBOY. 

Hobson's choice: see CHOICE sb. 

Hob-thrush, Hob-thrust. Obs. exc. dial. 
1590. [f. Hop sb. + OE. pyrs, ON. purs 
giant, goblin.) 1. A goblin, 2. (In full h.-. 
louse.) A wood-louse (dial.) 1828. - 

|Hocco (ho:ko). 1834. [Native name in 

Guiana.] A bird of the family Oracidæ 
(Curassows). 

Hochheimer: seo HOOKAMORE. 

THock (hok), sb.! Obs. [OE. hoc, now only 
in HOLLYHOCK.] A name for malvaceous 
plants, esp. the Common and Marsh Mallow 
and the Hollyhock —1011. 

Hock (hok), sb.* 1540. [Short for thockshin 
(hokschyne Xv), OK. hohsinu; see HovoH.] 
1, The joint in the hinder leg of a quadruped 
between the true knee and the fetlock, the 
angle of which points backward. 2. The 
knuckle end of a gammon of bacon 1706, 3. 
attrib., as h. action, etc. 1041. 

Hock (hok) sb.* 1625. [Shortened f. 
HOCKAMORE.] The wine called in German 
Hochheimer, produced at Hochheim on the 
Main; hence, commercially extended to 
other white German wines. Also attrib. 

Hock, sb.‘ 1530. [perh. shortened from 
hök HOOK.] A rod, stick, or chain, with a 
hook at the end. EVELYN. 

Hock, v. 1503. [f. Hook sb.*; cf. HOUGH v.] 
frans. To disable by cutting the tendons of 
the hock; to hough, hamstring. 

tHockamore (ho-kàmo?i) 1073. [Angli- 
cized f. G. Hochheimer (wein) wine of Hoch- 
heim on the Main, Germany.) = Hook sb. 
-1747. 

Hock-cart. Now only Hist. 1048. [Cf. 
HOCKEY!.] The cart which carried home the 
last load of the harvest. 

Hock-day. Now only His. ME. [Of 
unkn. origin] The second Tuesday after 
Easter Sunday (or, according to some, 


HOCKET 


Easter week): an important term-day, and, 
from the 14th c., a popular festival; also pl. 
jncluding the preceding Monday. 

1Hocket. 1601. [- Fr. hoquet hiccup, in 
OFr. shock, sudden interruption, hitch, f. 
hoqueter (X1).] 1. = HIOKET, HICCUP —1617. 2. 
Mediæval Mus. An interruption of a voice- 
part by rests, 80 as to produce a broken or 
spasmodic offect. Now Hist. 1776. 

Hockey! (hç'ki), hawkey (hà-ki), horkey. 
1555. [Origin and etymological form un- 
known; cf. HocK-CART.] The feast at harvest- 
home (local). Also attrib. 

Hockey* (hoki) 1527. [Earliest form 
hockie (Xv1), of unkn. origin.) 1. An outdoor 
game of ball played with sticks hooked or 
curved at one end, with which the players 
of each side drive the ball towards their 
opponents' goal, 2. (U.S.) The stick used in 
this game 1839. 3. attrib. (h.-stick 1527). 

THockle, v.’ 1668. [app. f. Hook sb.*, or 
iterative of HOOK v.'; see -LE.] To hough, to 
hamstring. 

Hockle, v. local. 1 Obs. 1746. [Of unkn. 
origin.) To eut up (stubble). 

Hockmoney. Also hocking-. 1484. |f. 
hock in Hock-pAY + MONEY.) The money 
collected at hocktide. 

Hocktide. Obs. exc. Hist. 1484. [f. as prec 
+ "IDE sb.] The season of the hock days: 
Hock Monday and Tuesday (the second 
Monday and Tuesday after Easter-day), long 
kept as a festival with various traditional 
customs, 

Hocus (hé"-kas), sb. 1640, [Short for Hocus 
Pocus, Hoovs-roous.] fl. A conjuror —1699; 
tiransf. an impostor (SovTH). 2. Jugglery, 
deception. Obs. or arch. 1652. 3. Drugged 
liquor (mod.). 
Hocus (hóvkos), v. 1675. [f. preo.; see 
Hoax.) 1. trans. To ‘hoax’. 2. To stupefy 
with drugs, esp. for a criminal purpose; 
hence, to drug (liquor) 1831. 

Hocus-pocus (hóvkos pó*-kos) sb. (a.) 
1624, [Based ult. on hax pax max Deus 
adimaz (xvi, pseudo-L. magical formula 
coined by vagrant students.] fl. A conjuror, 
Juggler. Also transf. a trickster. —17... 2. 
Used as a formula (sometimes with allusion 
to an assumed derivation from hoc est 
corpus) 1632. 3. A juggler’s trick; jugglery; 
sleight of hand; trickery, deception 1647. 4. 
attrib, or adj. Juggling; cheating, tricky 1668. 
Mo e is as Hokus Pocus do's his fists HY. 

ORE. 2. The Locus pocus of a popish priest 
genet turn bread into flesh 1772. lence 
Fer tom v. intr. to juggle; to practise 
leception; trans. to play tricks upon. 

Hod (hed), sb. 1481. [app. a var. of Hor 
ie in same sense.] 1. An open receptacle 
Or carrying mortar, bricks, etc.; also the 
guatr cag in it. 2. A receptacle for 

or i 
Us: T» olding coal. Orig. dial. and 

y nl h.-bearer, -carrier — HODMAN, q.v. 

dado early ME. f. Had, -Ho0D, condition, 


oHodden (ho:d'n. Se. 1691. [Of unkn. 
eiu] 1, Coarse woollen cloth, as made 
peir by country weavers on their hand- 
omu! Also attrib. 2, Hodden grey. Grey 
of deh, made without dyeing, by a mixture 
ries Applied to cloth having the 
Einen md of the wool. Hence typical of 
i Hoddy-doddy. Obs. exc. dial. 1563. 
NS nursery reduplication; f. dod in 
iy à shell-snail. The element hoddy- 
ix aot to mean ‘snail’ (or perh. horned).] 
ae 1. A small shell-snail (dial.), 12. A 
with umpy person —1723. +3. A cuckold, 
5 Eos te the ‘horns’ (cf, sense 1) —1656. 

» adj. 1, Short and d i 
Sata, in a whirl 1800. aT PES. 
,IHoxddypeak. 1500. [f. hoddy (see prec.) 
fóol 3b, but the sense is obscure.] A 
ah noddle, blockhead —1589. 
node (hod). ME. [Pet-form of the 
Pw n name Roger; cf. Hick sb.' HOB 
Füstio Pi a typical name for the English 
dA pote Hoin etse Jolly Roger), the 

e D Y 
Croas-bones jr eath's Head and 
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Comb. H.-razor, a razor made to lodge; 
hence, in Carlyle, a sham. WESCE E 
Hodge-podge (ho:ds;pod5), sb. ME. [Also 
thogpoch (Xv), hodge-potch (XVI-XVII), var. of 
HorcHPOTCH.] 1, = HorCHPOTCH 1. 1622, 2. 


dients 1615. 3, = HoroHPorCH 2. ME. 4. 
attrib., as hodge-podge act, a legislative 
act embracing incongruous matters 1602. 
Hence Hodge-podge v. trans. to make a 
hodge-podge of; also intr. So tHo-dgepot = 
HODGE-PODGE 1. 

Hodgkin's disease. 1877. [f. Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin (1798-1866), who first described it.] 
A disease marked by enlargement of the lym- 
phatic glands and spleen, with progressive 
anemia; also called lymphadenoma. 

Hodiernal (hé°did-mal), a. 
hodiernus, f. hodie to-day + -AL'.] Of or 
belonging to the present day. So tHo'diern 


a. 

Hodman (ho:dmin). 1587. [f. Hop sb. + 
MAN.] 1. A man who carries the hod; a 
bricklayer's labourer, Also fig. 2. A term of 
contempt applied by undergraduates of 
Christ Church, Oxford, who were King's 
Scholars of Westminster School, to those who 
Le not, and hence to other undergraduates 

077. 

Hodmandod (hg-dméndg:d), sb. (a.) 1626. 
[Redupl. var. of DoDMAN; cf. Hoppy- 
poppy.] 1, A shell-snail, a dodman. Also 
fig. 12. Corrupt for Horrentot —1729. 3. adj. 
Short and clumsy 1825. 

Hodograph (ho:dograf). 1846. [f. Gr. ó5ós 
way + -GRAPH,) 1. Math. A curve, of which 
the radius vector represents in magnitude 
and direction the velocity of a moving 
particle. Also afirib. 2. A machine for regi- 
stering the paces of a horse, ete. (Com- 
monly, but erron., spelt odograph.) 1883. 
Hence Hodogra-phic a. Hodogra-phically 
adv. by means of a h. 

Hodometer (hodg-mitas), odometer. 1791. 
[- Fr. odométre, f. Gr. 686s way + -mèire 
-METER.] An instrument attached to the 
wheel of a vehicle, which records the distance 
traversed; also a wheel used by surveyors, 
having a recording apparatus in the centre, 
and trundled along by a handle. Also ap- 
plied to a pedometer. So Hodome-trical a. 
relating to the measurement of a ship’s way, 


or to a h. Hodo-metry, odo-metry, 
measurement, as by a h., of distances 
traversed. 


Hoe (hó*), sb.? Obs. exc. dial. [OE. hóh, hà, 
the same word as the north. HEUGH.] ‘A 
projecting ridge of land, a promontory’ 
(Sweet); a height ending abruptly or steeply. 
Now only in place-names, etc. 

That loftie place at Plimmouth call'd the Hoe 
DRAYTON. 

Hoe (hő), sb.* [ME. howe — (O)Fr. houe — 
OFrank. *hauwa = OHG. houwa (G. haue), 
rel. to houwan HEW v. The present form, rep]. 
the normal how, was established by XVII] 
1. A tool used chiefly for breaking up or 
loosening the surface of the ground, hoeing 
up weeds, covering plants with soil, etc. It 
consists of a thin iron blade fixed trans- 
versely at the end of a long handle. 2. A 
dentist’s excavating instrument, shaped like 
a hoe 1875. 

Dutch h., Scuffle h., kinds of thrust-hoes, as dist. 
from draw-hoes (the original type). 

Hoe, sb. local. 1804. [- ON. Adr (Da. 
haa) dog-fish, shark.) In Orkney and 
Shetland the Picked Dog-fish, Squalus 
acanthias. Comb. h.-mother (contracted 
homer), the Basking Shark, Selachus mazi- 


mus. 

Hoe, v. ME. [f. HoE sb.*] 1. intr. To use a 
hoe; to work with a hoe. 2. trans. To weed 
(crops), thin out (plants), ‘cultivate’, with a 
hoe 1693. 3. To break or stir up (the ground) 
with a hoe 1712. 4. with adv. To dig up, 
raise up, take away, cut down, cover in, 
with a hoe 1699. 

Hoe-cake (hóvkék). U.S. 1793. [orig. 
cake baked on the broad thin blade of a 
cotton-field hoe (Cent. Dfct.).] Coarse bread, 
made of Indian meal, water, and salt, usu. in 
the form of a thin cake. 

Hoe:-plough, sb. ? Obs. 1733. = HORSE- 
HOE. Hence as v. 


HOG-COTE 


lHoey. 1805. [Chinese (Mandarin dial.) 
hity (hii), society, club, guild.) A society of 
Chinese; esp. a secret society. 

Hog (hog), sb.* [Late OE. hogg, hocg; perh. 
of Celtic origin (cf. W. hwch pig, sow = 
Cornish Aoch)] 1. A swine reared for 
slaughter; spec. à castrated male swine; 
hence, à swine generally. b. U.S. Pork 1860. 
2. Used as the name of the species: — 
SwrxE. b. Formerly spec. a wild boar of the 
second year. 1483. 3. Applied to different 
species of the family Suidz 1782. 4. A young 
sheep that has not yet been shorn ME. b. 
Specialized as chilver- or ewe-h., tup-h., ete. 
1607. c. Short for A.-fleece, -wool 1854. d. 
Applied to domestic animals of a year old 
1775. 5. fig. A coarse, self-indulgent, glut- 
tonous, or filthy person ME. b. spec. A 
road hog (ROAD sb.) 1906. 6. slang. A shilling 
1673. 7. a. A sort of broom or brush for 
cleaning a ship’s bottom 1769. b. Paper- 
making. A device for agitating the pulp 8o 
as to keep it of uniform consistence 1807. 

Phrase. To go the whole h.: to all the way, to 
do the thing thoroughly (slang); hence, in 
derivative uses. 

attrib. and Comb, a. h.-cholera, the swin 
fever; -constable =  HoG-REEVE; hog(’s) 
flesh, pork; hog(’s)-grease, the lard or fat o: 
h.; h.-pen, -pound, a pigsty; -ring, a rii put 
into the snout of a pig to prevent grub ing; 
-wallow, a hollow in which pigs wallow; also, 
spec. in U.S., a natural depression having this 
appearance; -ward, a swineherd ; hof('s)-yoke, 
a frame of wood put round a hog's neck to prevent 
its getting through hedges. 

b. From sense 4° h.-bull, a yearling bull; -colt, 
a yearling colt; -fence, pasture fenced off for 
feeding young sheep or ‘hogs’ during the winter; 
-fleece, the fleece obtained from a ‘hog’; -lamb, 
a castrated wether lamb; -sheep = sense 4; 
-wool = sense 4 c. 

c. In names of animals resembling the hog, or in- 
festing swine, as h.- 
Simia porcaria; -beetle, 
Curculionide; ~-caterpillar, 


ate bane, Goosefoot or Sowbai 


it varies locally with Aod.] A heap of pota- 


a ‘pit 4$ 

Hog (hog) v.' 1769. [f. Hoe sb.'] 1, trans. 
a. To arch (the back) upward like that of a 
hog. b. To cause (a ship, her keel, etc.) to 
arch upwards in the centre, as the result of 
a strain. 1798. 2. intr. To rise arch-wise in 
the centre, as a ship when the ends droop 
1818. 3. trans. To cut (a horse’s mane) short, 
so that it stands up like a hog’s bristles 1769. 
4. To make a ‘hog’ of (a lamb) 1853. 5. To 
appropriate greedily (U.S. slang) 1887. b. 
intr. To behave as a road hog 1925. 6. To 
clean a ship's bottom with a ‘hog’ 1051. 
Hog, v.' 1730. (f. Hoa sb.*. To store 
(potatoes, etc.) in a hog (see Hoa sb.*). 
Hogarthian (hogà'ipiün), a. 1708. (t. 
William Hogarth (1697—1764), satirical painter 
and caricaturist + -IAN.] Of or pertaining to 
Hogarth, or like his style of painting. * 

Ho-gback, hog-back. Also hog’s back. 
1661. 1. A back like that of a hog. 2, Any- 
thing shaped like a hog's back; esp. à sharply 
crested hill-ridge, steep on each side and 
sloping gradually at each end; a steep ridge 
of upheaval 1834. 3, = HOG-FRAME 1886. 
Hence Ho-g-backed a. having a back like 
a hog's; having a rise in the middle like a 
hog's ees T 

Hog-brace: = H0G-FRAME. 

THE d cote. Also hog’s-cote. ME. [See 
Core sb.!] A pigsty —1707. 


HOG-DEER 


Ho'g-deer. 1771. 1. Name of two small 
Indian deer, Azis porcinus and A. maculatus, 
2. The Babiroussa or Indian hog 1777. 

tHogen, hogan (hóvgén). 1057. [nbbrev. 
of next.) 

A. adj. 1. High and mighty; superlatively 
fine ~1733, 2. Dutch 1710. B. sb. 1. A Dutch- 
man; pl. the Dutch, the States-General 
—1072, 2. Strong drink —1737. 

Hogen Mogen (hó*gén mó"gén) Also 
Hogan Mogan, 1638. [Perversion of Du. 
Hoogmogendheiden, * High Mightinesses’, the 
title of the States-General, In transf. senses 
oco, with small initial letters.) 

A. sb. tl, “Their High Mightinesses’, the 
Btates-General of the United Provinces of 
the Netherlands —1085. 2, Hence, the Dutch; 
a Dutchman: contemptuous 1672. 13. transf. 
Any high and mighty person, (joc. or con- 
templuous,) ~1713, 

3. White-hall..where our Hogens Mogens or 
Councell of State sit 1049. 

B. attrib. and adj, 1, Dutch. (contemptuous.) 
1058. 12. High and mighty. (Often contemp- 
krri —1705. 13. Strong, heady (of drink) 

Hog-fish. 1507. [f. Hoa sb.' + FISH sb." 
Cf, G. meerschwein, It. tpesce porco, Sp. 
Puerco marino, OFr, porpeis; see PORPOISE.] 
11. Tho porpoise or Sea-hog —1080. t2, The 
West. African Manatee ~1613. 3, A fish of the 
genus Scorpana, having bristles on the head 
1008. 4, Also applied to the W. Indian 
Lachnolemus maximus or suillus, having 14 
dorsal spines, and the log-perch, Percina ca- 
prodes, of N. American rivers 1734. 

Hog-frame. 1864, Shipbuilding, ete. A 
fore-and-aft frame, usually above deck and 
forming together with the frame of the vessel 
a truss to prevent hogging. Also called hog- 
brace, hogying-frame. 

tHo-ggaster. (ME. hogaster (also AFr. 

) = med.L. hogaster, (xn), f. 
OE. hogg, hocg H0 sb.! + L, suff, -ASTER as 
in late L. porcastra young pig (Oribasius), 
med.L. porcaster (vin) piglet.) 1. A boar in 
its third year —1831. 2, A young sheep, a hog 
or hogget 1700, 

Hogged (hogd), ppl. a. 1764. [f. Hoa v? + 
7ED'.] 1. a, Of a ship: Drooping at stem and 
stern; hog-backed. b, Of n road: Raised in 
the centre. 1769, 2. Of a horse's mane: Cut 
off short 1764, 

Hojgfer (ho:go1). Sc. and n. dial. 1081. [Of 
unkn. origin.) 1. A stocking without a foot 
used as a gaiter, 2. A short piece of pipe 
used as a connection. Hence h.-pipe, -pump. 


1861, 

Hoggerel, hogrel (hogorél, ho:grél). 1530, 
If. Hoa sb. + -erel net, in AL. hogerellus 
(Xrm),] 1, A young sheep of the second year. 
12. = Hooarr 1, 1786, 

Hoggery (hogori). 1819, (f. Hoa sb. + 
CERY.] 1. A hog-yard. 2. Hogs or swine 
collectively 1856, 3. Hoggishness (rare) 1864. 
2. Crime and shame And all their h, trample 
your smooth world E. B. BROWNING, 

Hogget (hoxét), Also -it. 1538. [f. Hoo 
sb.) + RT; in AL, hogettua (XIV).] 1. A young 
boar of the second year. ? Obs, 1786. 2, A 
yearling sheep 1538, 3. A year-old colt 
(dial,) 1787, 4. attrib, 1841. 


Ho-ggin, 1852. (Of  unkn. origin.) 
Screened or sifted gravel. 

Hogeing-frane = HoG-PRAME. 

Hoggish (hogif, a, 1548. [f. Hoa sb.) + 


18H'.) Of, belonging to, or characteristic of 
a hog; swinish, piggish; gluttonous; filthy; 
mean, selfish, 

Ts not a h. Life the height of some Mens Wishes 
SHAPTRSH, Hence Ho-ggish-ly adv., -ness. 

Hor um, 1756. [f. Hoa ab." + GUM sb.*] 
A kind of gum or resin obtained from 
various trees in the W. Indies, ete, Hence 
Hog-gum tree. 

tHo-gherd. ME. [f. Hoo sb.’ + FERD ab.*] 
A swineherd —1704. 

Hog in armour. 1660. 1, An awkward or 
clumsy person, stiff and 1ll at ease in his 
attire. (Hence Thackeray’s ‘Count Hog- 
ginarmo’.) 2. The nine-banded armadillo, 
AE or Tatusia novemcinctus 1729. 

lo'$-louse. 1587. (f. Hoa ab.' + Louse. 

The woodlouse, : í 
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Hogmanay (họgmănë'-, -ne'), Se. and n. 
1680. [corresp. in meaning and use to OFr. 
aguillanneuf last day of the year, new-year’s 
gift (given and asked for with the cry 
‘aguillanneuf’) of which the Norman form 
hoguinané may be the immed. source of the 
Eng. word.] The name given, in Scotland, 
ete., to the last day of the year, also called 
“Cake-day’; the gift of an oatmeal cake, or 
the like, expected by children on that day; 
the word shouted by children calling at 
friend's houses and soliciting this customary 
gift. Also altrib. 

Hog mane. 1804. [See Hoc v.' 3.] The 
mane of a horse when cut short. Hence 
Ho-g-maned a. 

Ho'$-nose. 1736. A name given to some 
N, American species of ugly but harmless 
snakes of the genus Heterodon. More fully 
Hog-nose snake. 

Ho-g-nut, 1771. 1. U.S. The Broom 
Hickory, Carya porcina; also its fruit 1829. 
2. The Earth-nut or Pig-nut, Bunium 


flezuosum. 

tHogo (hó*go) See also HAUT-GOÜT. 
1649. [prop. hogoo, anglicized sp. of Fr. haut 
gout high flavour.) 1. = Havr-cotr 1. —1088. 
b. A high or putrescent flavour; a taint; a 
stench, stink. Also fig. —1862. 2. = HAUT- 
GovT 3. 1730. Hence tHogo’d a. 1663. 

Ho-g-plum. 1697. 1. The fruit of the 
species Spondias, esp. S. lutea, a common 
food for hogs in the W. Indies, etc. Also the 
tree, more fully called Hog-plum tree. b. In 
N. America applied to the wild-lime of 
Florida (Ximenia), the Chickasaw plum 
(Prunus angustifolia), etc. 1889, 

Ho-g-reeve. U.S. 1089. [f. Hoa sb. + 
REEVE 8b.!] An officer charged with the pre- 
vention or appraising of damages by stray 
swine. Formerly a town officer in New 
England, 

Ho-g's bean, ho-g-bean. 1866. Herb. A 
tr. of the word Hyoscyamus, 

Ho-g-score. Also hog's score. 1787. 
Curling, A distance-line drawn across the 
rink at about one-sixth of the rink's length 
from the tee, which a stone must cross in 
order to count. Also fig. 

Hog's fennel. 1585. A name for some 
weeds with fennel-like leaves: a. Sow-fennel, 
Peucedanum officinale; b. Mayweed, An- 
themis cotula. 

Hogshead (ho:gzhed). ME. [f. hog's poss. 
of Hoo sb.' + HEAD. The reason for the 
name is unkn.] 1. A large cask for liquids, 
ote.; spec. one of a definite capacity, which 
varied for different liquids and commodities. 
2. Hence, Such a caskful of liquor; a liquid 
measure containing 63 old wine-gallons 
(= 524 imperial gallons). Abbrev. hhd. 1483. 
b. Of other commodities: A cask of varying 
capacity, in later use holding from 100 to 140 
gallons 1491, 3, Applied allusively to a 
person 1515. 

3. His jabberment in Law, the flashiest and the 
Mu that ever corrupted in such an unswill'd 


. Mr 
Ho'g-skin, ho-gskin. 1700. 1. The skin 
of a hog; leather made of this, pigskin; 
chiefly attrib, 1705. 2. The skin of a hog 
used as a wine-bottle. 

Hog's pudding. 1614. The entrail of a 
hog, variously stuffed with oatmeal, suet, 
tripe, etc., or with flour, currants, and 
spice. 

Ho'gsty. Also hog’s sty. 1475. A pigaty. 
Ho'g-tie, v. U.S. 1804. |f. Hoo ab.! 1.] 
trans. To secure by tying the four feet, or the 
hands and feet, together. 

Hog-trough (hogtrif). Also hog'strough. 
1530. A trough for hogs ta toot ut ix 
= hog-wallow (see Ho sb.!) 1807. 
Ho'g-wash. Also hog’s wash. 1440, [See 
Was ab. ITI. 3.) Swill given to pigs. 
Ho'gweed. 1707. A name given to herbs 
pleasing to, or fit only for, hogs; e.g. in 
England, to Cow-parsnip, Heracleum sphon- 
dylium; in U.S., to Ambrosia arlemisizfolia. 
Hohl-flute (hó*1fzt). 1660. [-G. hohiftóte, 
lit. hollow flute.] An open 8-ft. flute-stop 
on an organ, having a soft hollow tone. 
Hoi, int. Hoiden: see Hoy, Hoypx. 
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Hoick (hoik), v. slang or collog. 1907, 
[perh. var. HIKE v. (sense 2).] 1. trans. To 
lift up or hoist, esp. with a jerk. 2. ‘To force 
(an aeroplane) to climb up steeply 1918, 

Hoicks (hoiks), hoick (hoik), interj, 1007, 
[Earlier hoika, hoic a (with the hound’s 
name), app. var. of hyke a (Turberville). Cf, 
"YOICES,] A call used in hunting to incite the 
hounds. Also transf. Hence Hoicks (hoick) 
v. trans. to incite with ‘hoicks!’; intr. to 
‘hark back’. 

\(Hoi polloi (hoi poloi) 1837. [Gr. of moArot 
the many.] The masses, the rabble, 

Hoise (hoiz), v. Obs. exc. dial. 1450. 
[Early forms were hyse, hysse (XY), Sc. heis 
(XVD, prob. — Du. hijschen or LG. hissen, 
hiesen (whence also Fr. hisser), but the Eng. 
forms are earlier than any cited from else- 
where. The word appears early as an int. 
used in hauling: Eng. hissa, heisau, Sp. hiza, 
ete. The change in the stem-vowel from i to 
oi is paralleled by foist, joist. Cf. HkRZK.] 
1. trans. To raise by means of tackle or other 
mechanical appliance. Orig. naulical; often 
with up. 1490. 2. To raise aloft, lift up; cf. 
HEEZE v. 1548. 13. To exalt, elevate; to 
raise in amount or price —1730. t4. To lift 
and remove —1750. 15. intr. (for pass.) To 
rise —1570, 

1. We. . hoissed salles for Sidon 1615. The kettle 
to the top was hoist SWIFT. 2. Phr. Hoist with his 
own petard (Shaks.): blown into the air with his 
own bomb; hence, injured or destroyed by his 
own device for the ruin of others. Hence Hoi-ser, 
one who or that which hoises. Hoise sb. a lift, 
Hoist, sb. 1654. [f. Horst v.] 1. An act 
of hoisting; a lift. 2. Something hoisted; 
Naut, a number of flags hoisted together ns a 
signal 1805. 3. An elevator, a lift, etc. 1835. 
4. Naut. a. The middle part of a mast. b. 
The perpendicular height of a sail or a flag. 
C. The fore edge of a staysail. 1764. 

2. As the last h. was handed down Nelson turned 
to Captain Blackwood. .with ‘Now I can do no 
more’ 1805, 

Hoist (hoist), v. 1548. [alt. of Horse v., 
perh. through taking the pa. t. and pa. pple, 
as the stem-form (cf. hoist, Saks. Haml. 
m, iv. 207, hoised, Acts 27:40).] 1. (rans. To 
raise aloft; to set or put up. (Also with 
up.) b. spec. To lift up on the back of another 
in order to receive a flogging 1719, 2. = 
HOISE v. 1. 1578. +3. = HOISE v. 4. —1702. 
14. To overtax -1011. 5. = HOISE v. 5. 1647. 

1. Ant. d Cl. ty. xii. 34. We saw the two forts h. 
their colours 1748. 2. Phr, T'o h, down: to lower. 
Hoist-, in comb.: hoistaway (U.S.), a 
mechanical lift or elevator; h.-bridge, a 
form of drawbridge, in which the leaf or 
platform is raised ; -hole, an opening through 
which things are hoisted; -rope; -way 
(U.S.) = hoist-hole, the shaft of a lift or 
elevator. 

Hoit, v. Obs. or dial. Also hoyt. 1594. 
[Of unkn. origin. The two senses are un- 
connected.) 1. inir. ‘To indulge in riotous 
and noisy mirth’ (Nares); to act the hoyden. 
2. To limp. Sc. 1093. 

Hoity-toity (hoiti toi-ti), sb., adj., adv., 
interj. 1657. [Rhyming jingle f. prec. Also 
HIGHTY-TIGHTY (a 1700).) A. ab. 1. Riotous or 
giddy behaviour; disturbance; flightiness. 
Also b. Assumption of superiority, huffiness. 
2. A hoyden, romp (dial) 1719. B. adj. 
Frolicsome, giddy. Also b. Assuming, 
haughty, huffy. 1090. tC. adv. In a frolio- 
some or giddy manner -1703. D. interj. An 
exclam. of surprise or contempt, esp. at 
Nighty, or unduly assuming speech or action 

tHoker, sb. (OR. hocor; perh, related to 
OE. huz, husc ‘mockery’, root huc-, hoc-.] 
Mockery, derision; scorn; abuse -ME. 
Hence tHoker v. to mock, scorn, revile. 
tHo-kerful a., scornful. tHo-kerly adv. 
scornfully, mockingly, contemptuously. 

Hoker moker, obs. f. HUGGER-MUGOER. 
Hokum (hé"kem). orig. U.S. Theatrical 
slang. 1922. [perh. a blending of Hoovs- 
Pocus and BUNKUM.] Theatrical speech, 
action, etc., designed to make a sentimental 
or melodramatic appeal to an audience; 
hence, bunkum. 

Hol, obs. var. of WHOLE. 
Holarctic (holi-aktik), a. 


1883. [f. Gr. 
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ds whole (HoLo- + ARoTIO.] In the 
Geographical Distribution of Animals: Of or 
pertaining to the entire northern or arctic 
region, as the H. region, or H. family of 


birds, 

Hold, s0.' OE. [f. HOLD v., and partly — 
ON. hald hold, fastening, support, custody.) 

I. 1. The action or an act of holding, keep- 
ing in hand, or grasping; grasp. Also, an 
opportunity of holding, occas. almost concr., 
something to hold by. (The main current 
sense.) 2. fig. A grasp which is not physical 
ME. 3. Confinement, custody, imprisonment 
(arch.) ME. 14. Contention, struggle; resis- 
tance —1654. 

1. Phr, To catch, get, lay, lose, take h. In holds 
(Wrestling, etc.), at grips. Let go thy h. Lear II. 
iv. 73. 2. Tarry Lew, The Law hath yet another h. 
on you Merch: V. IV. i. 347, Phr. Keep a good h. 
of the land, i.e. keep as near it as can be done with 
safety. 

IL concr. ti. Property held; a holding; 
spec, a tenement, Cf. CoPYHOLD, ete. —1590. 
2. A place of refuge or shelter; a lurking- 
place ME. 3. A fort or fortress; a STRONG- 
HOLD (arch.) ME. 4, Something which is laid 
hold of, or by or with which anything is 
laid hold of 1578; a thing that holds some- 
thing 1517. 75. Mus. The sign now called a 
pause 1074. 6. A prison-cell 1717. 

2. Cymb. ru. ili. 20. 3. Some greater Roman h. 
LYTTON. 4.John HI, iv. 188. Locks, or Holds for 
water PLOT. 

Hold (hold), sb.* 1591. [alt., by assim. to 
HOLD v., of HOLL sb., HOLE sb.] The interior 
cavity in a ship or vessel below the deck (or 
lower deck), where the cargo is stored. 

Sixe foote water in h. RALEGH. 

Hold, sb.’ Now only Hist. [- ON. heldr, 
identified with OE. healed, G. held, in 
Norse law ‘a kind of higher yeoman, the 
owner of allodial land’, poet. a *man'.] In 
OE. times, an officer of rank in the Danelaw, 
corresponding to the High Reeve among the 
English. 

Hold (hold), v. Pa. t. held; pa. pple. 
held, arch. holden (hó"1d'n). (OB. haldan 
(healdan) = OFris. halda, OS. haldan (Du. 
houden), OHG. haltan (G. halten), ON. halda, 
Goth. haldan; Gme. orig. redupl. str. vb. 
with the primitive sense ‘watch (cf. BEHOLD), 
look after’, ‘pasture (cattle)’, as in Gothic 
(tr. Béoxew , zowcdvew, retained in the sense of 
keeping flocks in OE. heorde, séép healdan.) 

I. (rans. t1. To keep watch over, keep in 
charge, herd, ‘keep’ (sheep, etc); to rule 
(men). Only in OE. and early ME. 2. To 
keep from getting away; to keep fast, grasp 
OE. 3, To keep from falling, to sustain or 
Support OE. b. In pregnant sense: To hold 
80 a8 to keep in position, guide, control, or 
manage 1577. tc. To endure, ‘stand’ —1004. 

l To carry, sustain, bear (the body, or a 
member) ME. 5. To have or keep within it; 
lo retain (fluid, etc.); esp. to contain (so 
much); to have capacity for OE. 6. To have 
T keep as one’s own; to own, as property; 
p be in possession or enjoyment of OK. b. 
Mi UY (a position, office, quality, ete.) 
A C. Mil. To keep forcibly against an 

Versary, defend; to occupy OE. d. To 
occupy, be in (a place); to retain possession 
or occupation of ME. e. fig. Of disease, 
error, etc.: To possess, affect, occupy ME. 
niyio keep, preserve, retain; not to let go; to 

en the attention of. Also with com- 
Dent OR. fb. To continue to occupy; 
ton keep" —1705. 8. To keep together, to 
mu on; to perform (any function); to keep 
haniDany, silence, ete.); to use (language) 
"nh tually and constantly OE. 19. To keep 
the roken or inviolate; to observe, abide by; 
To opposite of to break or violate —1025. 10. 

1 oblige, bind, constrain. Obs. or arch. ME. 
Dis To keep back from action, hinder, 
Pent restrain, Obs. or arch. exc. in special 
(rage OE. 12. To have or keep in the 
Eun entertain OE. b. With objective 
e Cn To think, consider, believe (that) ME. 

e © think, consider, esteem. Const. with 
ini eus ip or (arch.) with as, for, or with 
decidi E. d. Of a judge or court of law: To 
tots e 1642. e, To have in a specified relation 
ME e mind or thought; e.g. to hold in esteem 

- t13. To offer as a wager; to ‘lay’ -1768. 
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ib. To accept as a wager —1026. <14. 
Billiards. = Hore v, II. 2. [A corruption of 
bie by association of holed and hold.) 


2. Tr. & Cr. V. iii. 59. A... boy rushed up. .to h. 
the rector's horse 1892. b. U.S. To keep back, 
detain (in custody), keep under arrest 1891. 3. 
‘Ten brode arowis hilde he there CHAUCER. To h. 

ood trumps 1879, the baby 1898. b. To h. the 

low B. GOOGE, a musket 1631. c. To h. compare 

WALLER. 5. More diuels then vaste hell can h. 
Mids, N. v. i. 9. This jug holds two pints (mod.). 
6. Phr. To have and to h.: see HAVE v, Farms are 
held on a variety of tenure 1844. b. To h. a place 
during good behaviour 1809, land of a superior 
lord CRUISE, a title by diploma Scorr. 7. To h. 
the breath PUROHAs. She. found herself held by 
his eyes 1885. To h. to a Promise SHAKS., at bay 
1892. b. She halt hire chambre CHAUCER. 8. To 
h. converse CARY, a meeting 1840. 10. So we.. 
turned back, being holden (= BEHOLDEN) to the 

entleman PEPYS. 11. Phr. To A. one’s TONGUE. 

2. The Church of England holds the three creeds 
as well as we 1667. The Court. .held that the 
plea to its jurisdiction was insufficient 1863. 

IL inír. and absol. 1. To do the act of 
holding; to keep hold; to cling ME. tb. In 
the imper., used in offering; = Here! take it! 
(= Fr. tiens.] -1605. c. Comm. To retain 
goods, etc.; not to sell 1890. d. Of a female 
animal: To retain the seed; to conceive. 
Also to h. to (the male). 1614. 2. Of things: 
To maintain connection; not to give way or 
become loose ME. 3. To remain attached; 
to adhere, keep, ‘stick’ to; to abide by ME. 
4. To have capacity or contents; spec. Of a 
covert: To contain game 1581. 5. To derive 
title to something (of or from) ME. tb. To be 
held (of or from) —1005. 6. To depend; to 
belong or pertain. Now only as fig. from 
prec. ME. 7. To maintain one’s position; of 
a place, to be held or occupied; to hold out 
OE. 8. To continue in a state or course; to 
last, endure ME.; to be or remain valid; to 
subsist; to apply ME. 9. To continue to go, 
keep going, go on, or make one's way 1450. 
10. To take place, be held; to occur, prevail 
1461. 11. (for refl.) To restrain oneself, 
refrain (from); to stop. Often in imper. as an 
exclam.: = Stop! arch. 1589. 12. In shoot- 
ing: To aim 1881. 

1. There was no anchor, none, To h. by TENNY- 
SON. b. Hold, there's money for thee SHAKS. 2. 
‘The lashings held bravely 1891. 3. Hee will holde 
to the one, and apis the other Matt. 6:24. 5. As 
thou doest h. of thy kyng, so doth thy tenaunt 
holde of the 1550. b. My crown is absolute, and 
holds of none DRYDEN. 7. Our force by Land 
Hath Nobly held Ant. & Cl. rir. xiii. 170. Phr, To 
h. with (arch. of, ton, for): to maintain allegiance 
to; to side with; mod. collog. to agree with or 
approve of. 8. The frost still held 1888. Phr. To 
h. good, true, 9. Phr. To h. on'ene's way, course. 
10. Stormy weather again holds in north of 
Scotland 1892. 11. Hold..a thought has struck 
me! SHERIDAN. 

Phrases, To h, at BAY (sb.* 4), to A. one's BREATH, 
to h. a CANDLE to, to HAVE and to h., to h. the 
FIELD, fo A. one's GROUND, to h, with the HARE and 
run with the hounds, to h. one's JAW, to h. one's 
NOSE, to h. one’s PRACE, to h. (in) PLAY, fo A. 
SHORT, fo h. TACK, to h. one's TONGUE, ete.: see 
these words. 

Hold..hand. a. 7o h. one’s hand: to stay one's 
hand in the act of doing something; hence gen. to 
refrain. i To h. hand: (a) to bear a hand, co- 
operate; (b) to be on an equality with, to match. 
le To h. in hand: to assure (one); to pay atten- 

ion to; to keep in suspense. Hold..head. a. To 
h. one's head high: to behave proudly or arro- 
gantly. b. To A. up one's head (fig.): to maintain 
one's dignity, self-respect, or cheerfulness. Hold 
one's own. To maintain one’s position, stand 
one's ground, Hold water. a. To stop a boat by 
holding the blades of the oars flat against the 
boat's way. b. fig. To be sound, valid, or tenable; 
to hold good when put to the test. Hold wind. 
Naut. To keep near the wind without making lee- 
way; to keep well to windward; usu. fo hold a 
good wind. 

With adverbs. Hold back. a. trans. To keep 
back. b. infr, To refrain; to hesitate, Hold 
down. trans. to keep down (lif. and fig.) to keep 
under, repress, oppress. Hold forth. fa. trans. To 
offer, propound, set forth, exhibit. ? Obs. b. intr. 
from Phil. 2: To preach; to discourse, 

arangue. (Usu. somewhat contemptuous.) 
Hold hard. intr. (orig. a sporting phrase): To 
pull hard at the reins in order to stop the horse; 
hence gen. to on up’, halt, n Jsu. in imper. 
(colloq.). Hold in. a. trans. To keep in, confine; 
to keep in check. b. intr. To ‘keep in’; to restrain 
oneself, refrain, keep silence; to ‘keep in” with. 
Hold off. a. trans. To keep off, away, or at a dis- 
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tance: to put off. b. intr. 'To keep oneself off, 
away, or at a distance; to refrain from action; to 
delay. Hold on. a. trans. To keep (something) on ; 
to retain in its place on something. b. intr, To 
keep one’s hold on something; to cling on; also 
fig. €. To keep on, continue, go on (rarely refl.) d. 
imper, Stop! wait! (collog.). e. In shooting: To 
aim directly at. Hold out, a. (rans, To extend 
(the hand, étc.). tb. To exhibit. c. fig, To proffer. 
To represent. e. To keep out, Now rare. f. To 
keep up. f£ To bear to the end, h, To occupy or 
defend to the end, i. To maintain resistance; to 
continue, endure, persist, last, Hold over. 
intr. (Law) To remain in occupation or in office 
beyond the regular term. b. trans, To reserve till 
a later time; to postpone. Hold together. a. 
trans. To keep together. lit. and fig. b. intr. To 
continue in union or connection; to remain 
entire; to cohere, lit. and fig, Hold up. a. trans, 
To keep raised or erect, support, sustain, b. fig. 
To support, sustain, keep kx c. To offer or 
present to notice; to exhibit; resent in à par- 
ticular aspect. d. To keep back; in Cards, to keep 
in one's hand. e. (orig, U.S.) To stop by force and 
rob on the highway. (From the robbers' ' Hands 
up or Ill shoot!"). Also, to arrest the progress of 
ft, and fig.). f. intr. (for refl.) To keep up, not to 
fall: usu. addressed to a horse, g. To endure, hold 
out; in Hunting, to keep up the pace, h. [To give 
in; to ‘pull up’ (U.S. collog.). i. To keep from 
raining; rarely, to cease from raining. (Of the 
weather, the day, etc.). 

Hod-all. 1851. |f. Hou v. + ALL] A 
portable case for holding clothes and other 
articles required by soldiers, travellers, ete. 

Ho'ld-back. 1581. (f. hold back.) 1. 
Something that holds one back ; a hindrance. 
2. The iron or strap on the shaft of a vehicle 
to which the breeching of the harness is 
attached. Also hold-back hook. 1864. 

Holder’ (hö"ldə1). ME. [f. HOLD v. + 
-ER.] 1. One who holds or grasps. 2. A 
tenant, occupier, possessor, owner. Often in 
comb., as freeholder, etc. ME. 3. A contriv- 
ance for holding 1833. 4. a. A canine tooth 
1672. b. A prehensile organ in some animals 
1774. 5. With adverbs, as holder-forth, a 
preacher, orator (somewhat contempluous) 
holder-up, a supporter; spec. à workman 
who supports a rivet with a hand-anvil or 
sledge-hammer in riveting 1061. 6. That of 
which hold is taken; e.g. the strap by which 
a carriage window is drawn up 1794. 

Holder*. 1495. |f. HOLD sb.* + -ER'.] A 
workman employed in a ship’s hold. 

Holdfast (ho“ldfast), 1560. [f. hold fast: 
see HOLD v. I. 2 + FAST adv.) 

A. adj. 1. That holds fast (li, and fig.) 
1567. 12. Tenacious of what one has 1500. 

B. sb. 1. The action or fact of holding fast 
(lit, and fig.) 1578. 2. Something to which 
one may hold fast 1566, 3. One that holds 
fast: ta, A miser —1706; b. As name for a dog 
1599. 4. Something that holds fast; spec. a 
staple, hook, clamp, or bolt 1576. 

Holding (ho“ldin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. HOLD 
v. + -ING'.] 

I. 1. The action of Hor v. b, spec. The 
tenure of land ME. te. Consistency. SHAKS. 
2. That which holds or lays hold 1770. 

Il. 1. That which is held: a tenement 1640; 
property, esp. stocks or shares 1573. 12. A 
tenet —1851. 13. The burden of a song 
—1606. 
attrib. and Comb. Of or for holding; as holding- 
ground, a bottom in which an anchor will hold, 
anchorage; also fig.; -note (Mus.), a note sus- 
tained in one part while the others are in motion. 

H. company, a trading company having the 
whole of, or a controlling interest In, the share 
capital of one or more other companies 1912. 

Holding, ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec. + -ING*.] 
1. That holds; retentive; grasping; tenacious. 
2. Applied to animals kept for breeding 1547. 

Hold-up. orig. U.S. 1897. [See hold up, 
HoLp v.) a. A check in the progress of a 
person or thing; a temporary stoppage of 
traffic. b. Detention by force for robbery. 
Also (for h. man), one who robs by ‘holding 
up’. 1885. 

51), sb. [OE. hol, inflected hole, 

= ON. hol, orig. n. sing. of hol 
s.. OS., (M)Du., OHG, hol 

lr, Gme. *xulas (cf. OHG. 

lu, ON. hola hollow, 
, pool); ult. f. var. of 
; cf. HELE v, HELL 


sb.) 
| or cavity in a solid 
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body; a pit; an excavation made in the 
ground for an animal to live in; a hollow in 
the surface of the body, as arm-hole. 2. 
transf. ta. A secret place 1688. b. A dungeon 
or prison-cell. Cf, BLAOK-HOLE. 1535. C. A 
small dingy lodging or abode; a dirty, 
untidy, or shabby place 1616. 3. fig. A 
scrape, ‘mess’ 1760. 4. A cavity or receptacle 
into which a ball or marbles are to be got in 
various games; hence, in Golf, a point scored 
by the player who holes his ball in the fewest 
strokes from the tee 1583. 5. = Hout, HOLD 
(E hoole ce pera eat ther lyke ME. 

- Hoole, or an le, or other lyke ja 
The foxes have holes Luks 9:58. 2. b. He was 
clea up in the H. Pepys, 3. I'm in a h. — no 
end of a h. OurDA. 4. Golf. Also, the distance 
between the teeing-ground and the hole to be 
played 1891. 

II, 1. An aperture passing through any- 
thing; a perforation, opening, orifice OE. 2. 
fig. A flaw, fault, ground for blame 1553. 

1. Holes to look out to see ER enemyes 1529, 2. 
If I finde a h. in his Coat, I will tell him my minde 
SHAKS. Phr. To pick a h. or holes in something. 

Phrases. To make a A. (in anything): to use it ùp 
iF ly. To make a h. or holes in: to shoot. To 

@ h. in the water: see WATER sb. 6. A round 
peg (or man) in a square h.: see PEG sb.* 

Hole (hd"l), v. (OE. holian = OHG. holon, 
Goth. -hulón; f. Gme. hol- HOLL a.) 

I. 1. trans. To make a hole or cavity in; to 
perforate, pierce. 2. To sink (a shaft), drive 
(a tunnel) through 1708. 3. Mining. To 
undercut (the coal) in a seam so as to release 
it from the other strata 1829. 4, intr. To 
make à hole or holes; to dig ME. 

1. She [the ship] has holed her bottom 1864. 

II. 1. (rans. To put into or plant in a hole 
or holes; to put in prison 1608. 2. spec. in 
Golf, etc. To drive (the ball) into a hole or 
pocket. Also fo A. out. 1803. 3. intr. To go 
into à hole 1614, 


or happening in a ‘hole and corner’, or place 
which is not public; secret, clandestine, 
underhand. (Contemptuous.) 

"Holed (hó*1d), ppl. a. 1481. [f. Hour v. or 
sb, + -ED.] Having a hole or holes. 

H, stone, a Mens stone considered to be a 
monument of prehistoric times 1769. 

Holer (hóvloi) 1829. [f, HOLE v. + -ER'.] 
spec. The collier who holes or undercuts a 
coal-seam. 

Holethnic: see Horo-. 

Holey (hoi), a, ME. (f. HOLE sb. + -v*.] 
Full of holes. 

H. dollar, a Spanish dollar out of which a ‘dump’ 
had been cut, formerly current in Australia. 

Holibut: = Harum. 

Holidam(e, early f. HALIDOM, 

Holiday (ho-lide'), sb. [OE. hàligdag, late 
OE. halideg, found beside halig deg as two 
wds. The uncombined forms are treated 
under HOLY-DAY.] 1. A consecrated day, a 
religious festival. Now usu. HOLY-DAY, q.v. 
2. A day on which work is suspended; a day 
of recreation or amusement. (In early use 
not separable from 1.) MB. b. collect. pl. or 
sing. A vacation ME. c. Cessation from 
work; recreation 1526. 3. collog. Naut. A spot 
carelessly left uncoated in tarring or paint- 
ing 1785. 4. attrib, or as adj. Of, belonging 
to, or used on a holiday; festive; superior to 
the workaday sort, as h. clothes, lerms, 
English. Sometimes: Suited only for a 
holiday; dainty, idle; trifling. 1440. 

2. It is holliday, a day to dance in, and make 
mery at the Ale house 1577. b. At home for the 
holidays 1806. c. Phr. To make h., to cease from 
work. tTo speak h., to use choice language. 4. 
A Holy-day Wife, all play and no work 1695. 
Hence Holiday v. intr. to take a holiday. 

Holily (hd"-ili), adv. [OE. Aüligliée, f. 
Hoty a. + -Ly*.] 1. In a holy manner; with 
sanctity or devoutness. 2, Sacredly, scrupu- 
Eo solemnly. Now rare or Obs. ME. 

loliness (hó*linés. [OE. hdlignes, -nys, 

f. halig HOLY a. + -NEss.] 1. The quality of 
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being holy; spiritual perfection or purity; 
sanctity; saintliness; sacredness. 2. His 
Holiness: a title of the Pope, given orig. to 
all bishops 1450. 

1. Hir herte is verray chambre of hoolynesse 
CuaUGER. 2. His H. [Pope Leo] 1858. 

Honig (hō™liņ), vbl. sb. ME. See HOLE t. 

Holinight (họ-linəit). [Nonce-use, after 
HoLmay 2.] A night of pleasure. KEATS. 

Holism (holiz'm, hó*liz'm). 1926 (J. C. 
Smuts). [f. Gr. ddos whole + -IsM.] The ten- 
dency in nature to produce wholes from the 
ordered grouping of units. 

Holk, howk (hd%k, hauk), v. Now dial. 
[north. ME. holk, cogn. w. MLG. holken, 
LG. holken, hólken hollow; f. base of HOLL a. 
+ dim. formative -k, as in talk, ete.) 1. 
trans. To excavate; to dig out or up. 2. intr. 
To dig, turn things up 1513. 

Holl, sb. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. hol, late OE. 
and ME. holl, n. sing. of hol adj. (see next) 
used subst. Retained chiefly in the north 
(pronounced hóul, houl); in Sc., holl has 
regularly become how, howe. Cf. HOLD sb.*, 
HoLE sb.) 1. A Hote OE.; an excavation; a 
ditch 1701. 12. The HOLD of a ship 10627. 

Holl (hó*, a. Obs. or dial. [OE. hol = 
OFris, OS., OHG. hol (Du. hol, G. hohl), 
ON. holr hollow, concave; cf. Goth. hulundi 
cave, ushulón hollow out; f. Gmc. *xulaz; 
see HOLE sb.) 1. Hollow, concave; empty. 
2. Deeply excavated or depressed; lying in à 
hollow OE. 

Holla (heli, rarely holà), interj. (sb.) 
1523. [- Fr. holà, i.e. ho Ho int.*, là there. 
Cf. HALLO, HOLLO.] fl. An exclam, meaning 
Stop! 2. A shout to excite attention 1588, 
3. A shout of exultation 1727. 4. Also holla 
n holà ho!) 1596. 5. sb. A shout of holla! 

1. Phr. To cry h. 2. H., approach L. D. L. V. ii. 
900. 4. H. hoa, Curtis Tam. Shr. tv. i. 12. 5. I 
thought I heard a h. M. SCOTT. 

Holla v.: see HOLLO v. 

Holland (holünd). ME. [Du. Holland, in 
earliest sources Holtlant, f. holt wood + 
-lant land, describing the district about 
Dordrecht, the nucleus of Holland.) 1. The 
name of a province of the Netherlands, now 
usually extended by foreigners to the king- 
dom of the Netherlands. 2. A linen fabric, 
originally called, from the province of 
Holland in the Netherlands, H. cloth. When 
unbleached called Brown H. ME. 3. attrib. 
or in Comb.: of holland 1554. Hence Ho'l- 
lander, a Dutchman 1547; also a Dutch 
ship. Hollandish a. (now rare), of or 
belonging to Holland (province or country); 
Dutch 1611. 

Hollands (holíndz) sb. 1788. [- Du. 
hollandsch (ch mute), in hollandsch genever, 
Hollands gin; see GENEVA'.] A grain spirit 
manufactured in Holland: more fully 
Hollands gin, formerly Hollands geneva. 

Ho'llantide, short for All-hollantide, All- 
hallowtide. 1560. 

Holler, dial. and U.S. var. HOLILO. 

Hollin, hollen (holin, -én). Now arch. or 
dial. (OE. holen, holega, ME. holin, later 
hollen, Sc. -in, rel. to OS., OHG. hulis 
(MHG. huls, G. hulst), OFrank. *huls (whence 
Fr. hour), and further to W. celyn, Ir. 
cuilenn, Gael. cwilionn.] = HOLLY. 

Hollo, hollow (hold). 1588. [Akin to 
holla and hallo.) A. interj. = Houta 2, 3. 
B. sb. A shout of hollo! esp. in hunting 1598. 

Hollo, hollow (hgld), holla (hola), v. 
1542, [conn. w. HOLLA int., HOLLO int.; also 
w. HALLO inl. and HALLOW v.*] 1. intr. To 
shout; to halloo; to call to the hounds in 
hunting. 2. trans. a. With the thing shouted 
as object 1593. b. To call after (in hunting); 
to shout to 1605. 
ee quay, to [xu away by hollomg; h. 

» off, n or ete.) by H 
h. out, to shout Qut. OHS Se Epton, 

Holloa (holó*), interj., sb., v. 1666. A 
form of Horto leading on to HALLOA, q.v. 

Hollow (holo), sb. [OE. holh hole, cave, 
obscurely rel. to hol HOLE sb., HOLL sb. The 
sb. was formed anew XVI] 1. A hollow or 
concave formation or place, which is, or 
might have been, dug out; ta hole; ta bore; 
an excavation; an internal cavity; a void 
Space. 2. spec. A depression on the earth's 
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surface; a valley, a basin 1553. 3. The 
middle or depth (of night or of winter) 1805. 
4. Short for h. moulding, h. plane, h. square: 
see HOLLOW a. 1726. 

1. The h. of a Tree SHAKS., of a Rock 1687. Who 
hath measured the waters in the h. of his hand? 
Isa, 40:12. 2. Within the inner compasse and h, 
of Africke P. HOLLAND. 

Hollow (ho:lo*), a. and adv. [ME. hol5, holu, 
inflected hol(e)we, attrib. use of OE. holh 
(see prec.). The origin of B. 2 is unknown.) 

A. adj. 1. Having a hole or cavity inside; 
empty in the interior; opp. to solid. 2. Hav- 
ing a hole, depression, or groove on the 
Surface; sunken, indented; excavated, con- 
cave ME. b. Of the sea: Having the troughs 
between the crests of the waves very deep 
1726. 3. Empty, vacant, void; hence, 
hungry; lean ME. 4. íransf. Of sound: 
Wanting body; sepulehral 1563. 5. fig. 
Wanting soundness, solidity, or substance; 
empty; insincere, false 1529. 6. [f. the adv.] 
Complete, thorough, out-and-out (collog.) 
1750. 

1. A h. tooth 1577, tree 1817. 2. Our way to it 
was up a h.lane HAWTHORNE. H. and haggard 
faces LONGF. 3. H. Pouerty, and Emptinesse 
2 Hen. I V, 1. iii. 75. 4. My voice as h. as a ghost’s 
1798. 5. Flattering and h. words GIBBON. A h, 
truce MOTLEY. Hence Ho-llow-ly adv., -ness. 

Comb., etc.: h.-adz, -auger, tools with concave 
face, for curved work; -bastion, that which has 
only a eee and a parapet, ranging about its 
flanks and faces, leaving a void space towards the 
centre; h. fowl, ‘poultry, rabbits, etc., any meat 
not sold by butchers’ (Halliwell); h.-ground 4., 
ground so as to have a concave surface, a8 a 
hg. razor; h. spar [tr. Ger. hohlspat], CHIASTO- 
LITE; fh. vein, the vena cava; h.-way, a way, 
road, or path, through a defile or cutting. Also 
Hollow SQUARE, HOLLOW-WARE. 

B. adv. 1. In a hollow manner; with a hol- 
low sound. Obs. exc, in comb. 1500. 2. 
Thoroughly, completely, out-and-out; also 
(U.S.) all h. (collog.) 1668. 

2. Local opinion would carry it h. J. H. NEWMAN. 

Hollow (hg:lo’), v.t late ME. (f. HOLLOW 
a.) 1. trans. To render hollow or concave, 
Also with out. 2. To form by making a 
hollow (in something); to excavate. Often 
with out, 1648. 3, inir. To become hollow or 
concave 1860. 

1. A rock hollowed out like the entrance to a 
church 1727. Hollowing one hand against his ear 
TADORN: 2. A Grotto hollowed in the Rook 

Hollow, v.*: see HOLILO v. 

Ho-llow-ey-ed, a. 1529. Having the eyes 
deep sunk in their orbits. 

Ho-llow-hea:rted, a. 1549. Insincere, 
false. Hence Ho:llow-hea-rtedness. 

Holow-root. 1578. [tr. G. hol-, hohhwurte, 
applied to Aristolachia, also to Corydalis 
tuberosa.) a. A name for Corydalis tuberosa 
(C. cava); also for other species of Corydalis. 
b. erron. A name for Adoxa moschatellina. 

Hollow-ware. 1416. Bowl- or tube- 
Shaped ware of earthenware, wood, or (now 
esp.) metal. Also attrib, 

Holly (hoi). [Reduced form of OE. holen, 
holegn, ME. holin; see HOLLIN.] A plant of 
the genus Ilex; orig. and esp. the common 
European holly, I. aquifolium, an evergreen 
shrub or small tree with dark-green tough 
glossy leaves, having indented edges set with. 
Sharp stiff prickles at the points, and bearing 
clusters of small green flowers succeeded by 
red berries; much used for Christmas 
decorations. The American holly, I. opaca, 
is found in the United States from Massa- 
chusetts southwards. Also attrib. 

Comb.: h.-fern, Aspidium (or Polystichum) lon- 
chitis, named from its stiff prickly fronds; 
-laurel, ‘the islay, Prunus ilicifolia, of Californi 
(Cent. Dict.); -oak, the holm oak, Quercus il 
-rose, t(a) an old name for species of Cistus; (b) 
Turnera ulmifolia, a W. Indian shrub with yellow 
flowers. 

Holly, obs. f. WHOLLY. 

Hollyhock (holihok) ME. [f. Hoty a. 
+ Hock sb.' mallow; cf. the Welsh name 
hocys bendigaid, app. a transl. of a med.L. 
*malva benedicta.] 11. orig. The Marsh Mal- 
low, Althea officinalis 1614. 2. Now, The 
Plant Althza rosea, of the same genus as the 
prec. a native of China and southern 
Europe; many varieties, with flowers of 
different tints of red, purple, yellow, and 
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white, are cultivated in gardens 1548. Comb. 
h.-rose, an American species of club-moss, 
Selaginella lepidophylla, also called resur- 
rection-plant. 

Holm’, holme (hd"m). [In sense 1, OE. 
(poet.) holm billow, wave, sea; in sense 2 — 
ON. holmr islet in a bay, lake, or river, 
meadow on the shore; corresp. to OS. holm 
bill] t1. The sea, the wave, OE. only. 2. An 
islet; esp. in a river. Freq. in place-names. 
OE. 3. A piece of flat low-lying ground by a 
river or stream ME. 

3. ‘Oh! green’, said I, 
WORDSW. 

Holm? (hom). ME. [alt. of holin Hotty.) 
1. The common holly. Now only dial. 2. 
The HOoLM-OAK 1552. 

Comb., as h.-cock, -screech, -thrush, local 
names of the missel-thrush, which feeds on holly- 
berries, 

Holmgang. 1847. [- ON. holmganga, 

going to the holm’ (or islet) on which a duel 
was fought.] A duel to the death. 

Holm-oak (hd%m,0"k). 1597. [f. HoLw* 
+ OAK.] The evergreen oak (Quercus ilex); 
its foliage resembles that of the holly. 

Holm-tree. ME. [f. HOLM*.] = HoLw*. 

Holo- (holo), bef. a vowel hol-, comb. f. 
Gr. dios ‘whole, entire; sometimes opp, to 
hemi- or mero-. In Cryst, denoting that a 
crystal or crystalline form has the full 
number of faces (HOLOHEDRAL, HOLOSYM- 
METRIOAL) or the full number of normals 
(HoLosvsTEMATIO) belonging to its system. 

||Hole-thnos [Gr. vos primitives], an undivided 
stock or race; hence Holesthnic a. (less correctly 
holo-ethnic), portaining or relating to a holethnos, 
Holobra-nchiate, -ious adjs., Ichthyol. having 
complete branchial apparatus: opp. to hemi- 
branchiate: Holoce:phalous (Gr. xeóaAj] a., 
having an entire or undivided skull, as the group 
Holocephali of fishes, in which the hyomandibular 
bone is continuous with the cranium; so Holo- 
ce:phal, a fish belonging to this group. Holo- 
cryptic a., wholly hidden; spec, of a cipher in- 
capable of being read except by those who have 
the key. Holocry-stalline a., wholly crystalline 
in structure; opp. to hemicrystalline, Holohemi- 
herdral a., Cryst. having the full number of 

lanes in half the octants, Holophanerous 

-fæ'nëros) [Gr, davepds] a., Entom. wholly dis- 
cernible; applied to the metamorphosis of insects 
when complete. Holophy-tic [Gr. óvróv] a., Biol. 
wholly plant-like; used in reference to the nutri- 
tion of certain Protozoa. Holorhi-nal (Gr. jw- 
nose] æ., Ornith, having the nasal bones slightly or 
not at all cleft, Holosiderite (-si-dérait) [Gr. 
ol8npos: see -IT], a meteorite consisting wholly or 
almost wholly of iron, Holo-stean [Gr. dor¢ov] d., 
entirely bony; having a wholly osseous skeleton, 
as the group Holostei of ganoid fishes; ab. a fish 
of this group; so Holo-steous a. = prec. Holo- 
steric [irreg. f. Gr. orepeds] a., wholly solid; 
applied to a barometric instrument in which no 
liquid is employed, as an aneroid. Holothe-cal 
Gr. Orn case] a., Ornith. having the tarsal en- 
velope entire or undivided, Holo-trichous [Gr. 
Bolg, 7px-] a., Biol. belonging to the order 'olo- 
tricha of infusoriaus, which have similar cilia all 
over the body. Holozo-ic [Gr. (@ov] a., Biol. 
wholly like an animal in mode of nutrition: said 
of certain Protozoa, in opposition to holophytic. 
Holoblastic (holoble-stik), a. 1872. [f. 
Horo- + -pnAsT + -10; cf. hypo-, mesoblastic. ] 
Biol. Of an oyum: Wholly germinal; under- 
going total segmentation. Opp to. mero- 
blastic. So Ho-loblast, a h. ovum. 
jitolocaust (holokost) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
holocauste — late L. holocaustum = Gr. 
Mkavorov, f. õìos whole + xavords, var. of 
oe burnt, f. xav-, base of xalew burn.) 1. 
i Sacrifice wholly consumed by fire; a whole 

urnt offering. 2. transf. and fig. a. A 
complete sacrifice or offering. b. A sacrifice 
n a large scale. 1497. c. Complete destruc- 
‘ion by fire, or that which is so consumed; 
ee ra destruction, esp. of a large number 
qii arg a great slaughter or massacre 
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2. c. Like that self-be; i 
-begotten bird. . That. Jay 
ehle a Holocaust MILT. Sams, 1702. Louis 
M eh Tr h. of thirteen hundred persons 
a Holograph (helograf). 1623. [— Fr. 
ue lographe or late L. holographus = Gr. 

Mopados; see HOLO-, -GRAPH.] 
ty adi. Of a document: Wholly written by 
B. Person in whose name it appears 1669. 

Lue Ts 1. A letter or other document written 
olly by the person in whose name it 
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appears 1623. 2. In h.: wholly in the author's 
handwriting 1817. 

2. Bequeathed. .by testament In h. BROWNING. 
Hence Holographic, -ala, = A. Holo-graphy, 
writing wholly by one’s own hand. 

Holohedral (helohi-dral, -he:drál), a. 1837. 
[f. HoLo- + Gr. pa seat, base + -AL'.] 
Cryst. Having the full number of planes 
required by the highest degree of symmetry 
belonging to its system. So Holohe-drism, 
the quality of being h. Holohe-dron, a h. 
erystal or form. 

Holometabola (ho‘lomite-béla), sb. pl. 
[mod.L., neut. pl. (sc. insecta), f. Gr. dho- 
HOLO- + perafdios changeable.) Entom. The 
insects which undergo complete metamor- 
phosis. (Usu. called Metabola.) Hence 
Holometabo-lic, Holometa:bolous adjs. 

Holometer (holomitoi). 1690. [f. HOLO- + 
-METER.] A mathematical instrument for 
making all kinds of measurements. 

Holomorphic (holom@-afik), a. 1880. [f. 
HOLO- + Gr. popġý form + -10.] 1, Cryst. = 
HoLoHEDRAL. 2. Math. Said of a function 
which is monogenic, uniform, and con- 
tinuous 1880. 

Holophote (holofó*t). 1859. [f. Horo- + 
Gr. 4ós, éwrós. (The adj. holophotal was 
earlier)) An optical apparatus, used in 
light-houses, etc., by which practically the 
whole of the light from a lamp or other 
source is collected and made available for 
illumination. So Holopho:tal a. reflecting 
or refracting all, or nearly all, the light 1850. 
Hence Holopho:tally adv. Holophoto-- 
meter, an apparatus for measuring the 
whole light emitted from a source. 

Holophrastic (holofre-stik), a. 1860. If. 
Horo- - Gr. dpaorixds, f. dpdtew  tell.] 
Expressing a whole phrase or combination of 
ideas by a single word. 

Holostomatous (hgloste-mites), a. 1855. 
[f. HOLO- + Gr. eróua, crovar- mouth + -0U8.] 
Zool. Having the mouth entire; as the 
division Holostomata of gastropod molluscs, 
having shells of which the mouth is not 
notched or prolonged into a siphon; or the 
group Holostomi of eel-like fishes, which have 
all the bones of the mouth fully developed. 
So Holo-stomate, Holo:stomous adjs. = 
prec. Ho-lostome, one of the Holostomata 
or Holostomi (see above). 

Holosy:-mmetry. 1895. [f. 
SvwwETRY.] Cryst. = HOLOHEDRISM. 
~ic(al adjs. 

Ho:losystematic, a. 1878. Cryst. |f. 
Horo- + Systemaric.) Having the full 
number of normals required by the com- 
plete symmetry of its system. 

Holothurian (holopiü*riün) 1842.  [f. 
mod.L. generic name Holothuria, f. holo- 
thuria (Pliny) — neut. pl. of Gr. dAodovpuor, à 
kind of zoophyte; see -IA*, -AN.] A. adj. Of 
or pertaining to the genus Holothuria or 
division Holothurioidea of Echinoderms: see 
B. 1878. 

B. sb. An animal belonging to the division 
of Echinoderms, of which Holothuria is the 
typical genus; they have an elongated form, 
a tough leathery integument, and a ring of 
tentacles around the mouth; a sea-slug, sea- 
cucumber, or trepang. So Ho-lothure, a 
holothurian. Holothu-rid, Holothu-rioid 
adjs. holothurian; sbs. a holothurian. 

1Holour. ME. [- OFr. holier, holer, huler, 
var. of horier, hourier, hurier — OHG. 
huorari, huareri whorer, fornicator.) A 
fornicator; a debauchee —1460. 

Holp(e, holpen: see HELP v. 

Hols (holz) sb. pl. 1906. Colloq. (esp. 
school-children's) abbrev. of holidays. 

Holsom(e, obs. ff. WHOLESOME. 

Holster (hó*lstoi). 1663. [corresp. to and 
contemp. with Du. holster, but the earlier 
history of neither word is apparent; the 
base may be Gme. *xul- *xel-; see HELE v.] 
A leather case for a pistol fixed to the 
pommel of a horseman’s saddle or worn on 
the belt. Hence Ho-lstered a. bearing hol- 
sters BYRON. 

Holt! (holt). [OE. holt = OF ris., OS., ON. 
holt, (M)Du. hout, (O)HG. holz :- Gme. 
*xullam :- lE. *kjdos, repr. by Gr. xAdbos 


Horo- + 
Also 
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twig.] tl. Wood, timber. OE. only. 2. A 
wood; a copse. Now poet. and dial. (In 
Por place-names.) OE. 3. A wooded hill 

567. 

2. These holtes and these hayes That han in 
wynter ded ben and dreye CHAUCER. Wither'd h. 
or tilth or pasturage TENNYSON. 

Holt. ME. [Unexplained var. of HOLD 
sb.] 1. Hold, grasp, grip; support. 12. A 
stronghold —1600. 3. A place of refuge or 
abode; an animal's lair or den, esp. that of an 
otter 1590. 

3. An old otter going for a strong h. 1885. 

Holus-bolus (hó»ljs bó*l)s) 1847. [Of 
dial. origin; presumably burlesque latiniza- 
tion of whole bolus or repr. assumed Gr. *óXos 
Bos ‘whole lump’ (see BOLuS.] All in a 
lump: all at once. 

Holw(e, obs. ff. Hontow. 

Holy (hóvH) a. (sb. (OR. hálig, -eg = 
OFris. hélich, OS. hélag, -eg, OHG. heilag 
(Du., G. heilig), ON. heilag 
f. *xailas WHOLE.) 1. Kept or regarded as 
inviolate from ordinary use, and set apart 
for religious use or observance; consecrated, 
dedicated, sacred. b. Dedicated or devoted 
io. 2. Free from sin and evil, morally and 
spiritually perfect and unsullied OE. 3. 
Hence, a. Of persons: Specially belonging 
to, commissioned by, or devoted to God 
OE. b. Of things: Pertaining to God or 
the Divine Persons; having their origin or 
sanction from God, or partaking of a Divine 
quality or character OE. 4. Conformed to the 
will of God, entirely devoted to God; of godly 
character and life; sanctified, saintly; sinless 

E, 


OE. 

1, Giue not that which is h. vnto the dogs Matt. 
7:6. All is h. where devotion kneels O. W. 
Hormes. b. [The Nazarite] is h, vnto the Lord 
Num. 6:8. H. to your businesse Meas. for M. V. i. 
388. 2. For I the Lord am h. Lev. 20:26, 3.a. A 
h. Prophetesse SHAKS. The holly Bishops 1626. 
Matthew and Mark and Luke and h. John 
CLOUGH. b. H.scripture ELYOT. 4. H., faire, and 
wise is she Two Gent, lv. ii, 4l. So h. and 80 
perfect is my loue A. Y. L. m1. v. 99. 

Combs., etc.: H. Alliance: an alliance formed in 
1815, after the fall of Napoleon, between the 
sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, with 
the professed object of uniting their respective 

'overnments in Christian brotherhood 1821. +H. 

one [tr. L. os sacrum]: the SACRUM. H. brother- 
hood [tr. oe Santa Hermandad); = HERMANDAD. 
H. doors: in the Greek Church, the doors in the 
screen which separates the altar and sanctuary 
from the main body of the church. 1H. :an 
oak marking a parish boundary, at which a stop- 
page was made for the reading of the gospel in the 
beating of the bounds’ during the Rogation 
days: called also gospel-oak, gospel-tree HERRIOK. 
H. One: a holy person; a title of God or Christ; 
one dedicated to or consecrated by God COVER- 
DALE. Holy souls: the souls of the faithful 
departed, the blessed dead OE. Also Hoy 
CHURCH, H. Crrv, H. FAMILY, H. FATHER, 
GRAIL, H. INQUISITION, H. LEAGUE, H. OFFICE, 

H. ORDER, H. PASSION, H. SATURDAY, 
, H. SEPULCHRE, H. SPIRIT, H. SYNOD, H. 
TABLE, H. THURSDAY, H. WAR: see these words. 

b. In names of plants: h. grass, a grass of genus 

Hierochloe, esp. Northern Holy grass, H. borealis, 
which is strewn about Catholic churches on festi 
val days; h. hay, Sainfoin; h. tree, an Indian 
tree, Melia azedarach, also called Pride of India; 
th. wood, the W. Indian Guaiacum sanctum. See 
also Main Words. 
B. absol. or as sb. 1. That which is holy OE. 
12. A holy person: = HALLOW sb.'—1648. f3. 
pl. Devotions. Purcuas. 4. Holy of holies. 
[A Hebraism, rendered in Exod. 26: 34 ‘most: 
holy place', but literally reproduced in 
LXX and Vulgate, whence in Wyclif, etc.] 
The *most holy place', the inner chamber of 
the sanctuary in the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple. Also transf. and fig. 1641. 5. superl. 
Holiest, used absol. a. As a title of God or 
Christ ME. b. - Holy of holies: see 4. 
Heb. 10:19. 

5. a. Praise to the Holiest in the height J. H. 
NEWMAN. 
+Horly, v. 1578. [f. HOLY a., instead of the 
historical HALLOW v.'] To sanctify, con- 
secrate; to caypnize —1622. 

Holy bread. ‘he (ordinary leavened) 
bread which ‘ter the Eucharist 


In post-Reforma- 
vided for the 


tion times, 
Eucharist. 
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Holy cross. ME. [tr. med.L. sancta cruz.) 
The cross upon which Jesus Christ suffered 
death (see CROSS sb.). Hence in the titles of 
certain religious societies. b. attrib. Holy 
Cross day, the festival of the Exaltation of 
the Cross, September 14th. 

Holy-day (hó*lide). [OE. halig dej, two 
wds.; revived in XIX. See also HOLIDAY, now 
usu. restricted to the sense ‘day of re- 
creation'.] A day set apart for religious 
observance, usually in commemoration of 
some sacred person or event; a religious 
festival. Also attrib. 

Holy fire. arch. ME. [tr. L. sacer ignis 
(Celsus, Vergil)] Erysipelas, St. Anthony’s 
fire; see FIRE sb. 

Holy Ghost (hó*li gó"st) [prop. two 
words; in OE. se hdlga gàst, halig gast tr. 
eccl. L. spiritus sanctus; in ME. often as 
comb. haligast, holigost.] 1. The Divine 
Spirit; the Third Person of the God-head, 
the Holy Spirit. 2. a. The figure of a dove 
as a Symbol of the Holy Spirit. b. The Cross 
of the Order of the Holy Ghost. 1520. 3. 
(Also Holy Ghost’s Root.) The plant Angelica, 
Archangelica officinalis 1585. 4, attrib., as in 
Holy Ghost flower, plant, an orchid, 
Peristeria elata, also called dove-plant, from 
the resemblance of part of the flower to a 
dove 1866. 

1. Order of the Holy Ghost, a French order of 
Knighthood (ordre du Sains instituted by 
Henry III in 1578. Cross of the Holy Ghost, a cross 
worn by the knights of this order, having a circle 
in the middle and on it the Holy Ghost in the 
form of a dove. 

Holy Land. ME. [tr. med.L. terra sancta, 
Fr. la Terre sainte.] (with the) Western Pales- 
tine, or, more particularly, Judæa; so called 
as being the scene of the life and death of 
Jesus Christ, and as containing the Holy 
Sepulchre, 

Holy place. 1526. A place that is holy; 
a sanctuary. spec. a. The outer chamber of 
the sanctuary in the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple. b. pl. Localities which are objects 
of pilgrimage in the Greek or Latin Church. 

Holy rood (day) arch. [OE. séo halige 
röd, tr. med,L. Sancta Cruz; cf. HOLY CROSS.) 

= Hoty CROSS (DAY). 

Holy stone, holy-stone, sb. 1777. [The 
stones (sense 1) were called bibles and prayer- 
books (large and small); cf. Du. bijbel (so 
used) and vb. psalmzingen sing psalms, for 
the operation; said to be so named because 
the work is done kneeling.) 1. A soft 
sandstone used for scouring the decks of 
ships. 2. [perh. for holey stone.) A stone 
with a natural hole it it, used as a charm 
Mu Hence Ho-lystone v. to scour with 
ah. 

Holy tide, holy-tide, OE. [See TME sb. 
T. 4.] A day or season of religious observance. 

Holy water. OE. hdlijweter, ME. 
haliwater; tr. eccl. L. aqua benedicta ‘blessed 
water’, in Fr. eau bénite.) 1. Water blessed 
by a priest and used in various rites. 2. 
altrib. ME. 

1. Provb. Aa the devil loves holy water, i.e. not at 
all, 2. Holy water sprinkle, tspringle, (a) an 
aspergillum, (b) a sub armed with spikes, (c) a 
fox's brush. Holy water 1stick, tstock, stop, 
mod. (1793) stoup, a stoup or basin for holding 
holy water, placed near the entrance of a church. 

Holy Week. 1710. [After It. la settimana 
santa, Fr. la semaine sainte.) The week 
immediately preceding Easter Sunday. 

Holy well. OE. [A combined form occurs 
in the proper names Holywell, Hollywell, 
Halliwell.] A well or spring reputed to 
possess miraeulous healing properties. 

Holy Writ. OE. See WRIT 1 c. 

|iIHom (hó"m). Also homa. 1855. [- Pers. 
him, also pronounced AÀóm = Skr. sóma 
Somat.) The sacred plant of the ancient 
Persians and Parsees; also its juice; orig. 
the same as the Soma of the Vedas. 

Homacanth: see Howo-. 

Homage (ho:méd3), sb. [ME. (homage — 
OFr. (homage (mod. hommage) :— med.L. 
hominaticum, f. L. homo, homin- man; see 
-AGE. Cf. MANRED.] 1. In Feudal Law, 
Formal and public acknowledgement of 
allegiance, wherein a tenant or vassal de- 
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clared himself the man of the king or the 
lord of whom he held, and bound himself to 
his service. b. An act of homage; a render or 
money payment made as an acknowledge- 
ment of vassalage 1599. 2. A body of persons 
owning allegiance; spec. in Eng. Law, the 
body of tenants attending a manorial court, 
or the jury at such a court ME. 3. fig. 
Acknowledgement of superiority; dutiful 
respect or honour shown ME. 

1. Phr. To do (tmake), render h.; to resign h., 
formally to renounce allegiance. Feudal A., h 

id to the lord. Liege h., h. paid to the king. 

With the consent of the * age’, i.e. of his copy- 
holders 1865. 3. To do h. and honour to almyghty 
god 1526. A reluctant h. to the justice of English 
principles MACKINTOSH. Hence {Ho-mageable 
a, bound to render h, 

Ho-mage, v. 1592. [f. prec. sb.) t1. trans. 
To render or pay as a token of homage 
-1602. 12. inir. To pay homage —1030. 3. 
trans. To do homage or allegiance to 1632. 

Homager (homéd3oi). ME. [- OFr. 
homager, -ier, f. homage HOMAGE; see 
-ER*.] One who owes homage or fealty; one 
who holds lands by homage. Also fig. b. 
spec. in Eng. Law, A manorial tenant 1598. 

Thou blushest Anthony, and that blood of thine 
Is Cæsars h, Ant. & CI. I. i. 31. 

Homalographic (ho:malogre-fik), a. 
(erron. homolo-.) 1864, [f. Gr. duadds even, 
level + GRAPHIC.) Geog. Delineating in equal 
proportion; applied to a method of pro- 
jection in which equal areas on the earth’s 
surface are represented by equal areas on the 


B 


map. 

Homaloid (ho-máloid). 1876. [f. as prec. 
+ -0m.] Geom. A homaloidal space of any 
number of dimensions; a flat. So Homa- 
loi-dal a. of the nature of a plane; flat. 

Homarine (ho:mároin). 1880. [f. mod.L. 
Homarus, generic name of the lobster, f. Fr. 
homard; See -INE'.] 1. adj. Related to or 
having the characteristics of a lobster. 2. sb. 
A crustacean of the genus Homarus; a 
lobster. 

Homaxonial: see Homo-. 

Homburg (homb»ag). 1901. [Name of a 
town in Prussia, where first worn.) In full 
Homburg hat: A man's soft felt hat with 
narrow brim and dented crown. 

Home (hó"m), sb.' and a. [OE. hàm, 
corresp. to OFris. ham, hém, OS. hém 
(Du. heem), (O)HG. heim, ON. heimr, 
Goth. haims :- Gmc. *xaim-, of disputed rela- 
tions.) 

A. sb. 11. A village or town; a vill with its 
cottages. OE. and early ME. 2. A dwelling- 
place, house, abode; the fixed residence of a 
family or household; one's own house; the 
dwelling in which one habitually lives, or 
which one regards as one's proper abode. 
Occas., the home-circle or household. Also 
transf. OE. 3. (Without qualifying word or 
pl.) The place of one’s dwelling and nurtur- 
ing, with its associations 1460. 4. fig. With 
reference to the grave, or future state ME. 
5. A place, region, or state to which one 
properly belongs, in which one’s affections 
centre, or where one finds rest, refuge, or 
satisfaction 1548. 6. One’s own country, 
one’s native land; the place where one’s 
ancestors dwelt 1595. 7. The seat, centre, or 
native habitat 1706. 8, An institution 
providing refuge or rest 1851. 9. In games: 
The place in which one is free from attack; 
the goal 1855. 10. attrib. and Comb. 

3. A ^. from h., a place away from home which 
provides home-like accommodation or amenities, 
4. Man goeth to his longe h. Eccl. 12:5. 5. Wher- 
ever woman has a tongue, there Mrs, Grundy has 
ah. LYTTON. 6. Till then. . Will I not thinke of h., 
but follow Armes John 11. i. 31. H. always means 
England; nobody calls India h. 1837. 7. Si m 
was the real h. of bucolic poetry 1886, 8. The H. 
for Confirmed Invalids 1863. 3. Not till the line 
for h. did he let the great horse [Persimmon] go 
1897. 10. (Freq. in comb. from 16th c.) h.-ache, 
home-sickness 1762. 

‘hrases. At home. a. At or in one's own house. 
Also fig. b. In one's own neighbourhood; in one's 
native land, (Opp. to abroad.) In the mother- 
country. c. At one's ease, as if in one's own 
in one's element. Hence, Unconstrained; fami 
with, well versed in, d. = Accessible to visitors. 
Hence, a formula inviting company to an in- 
formal reception. Hence ‘not-at-home’. From 
home. Not at home; abroad. +Nearer home. 


HOME-KEEPING 


a. lit. Nearer one's own dwelling-place or country, 
b. fig. In or into closer relation or connection with 
oneself. 

B. attrib. or adj. 1, Of, relating to, or con- 
nected with, home or one’s home; reared, 
fostered, or carried on at home; proceeding 
from home; domestic, family 1552. 2. Near, 
or surrounding one’s home, or the mansion 
on an estate. Hence, belonging to head- 
quarters, principal; as A. station. 1662. b. 
Belonging to a locality in which a sporting 
contest or match takes place 1886. 3, 
Domestic; opp. to foreign 1591. b. Treating 
of domestic affairs 1797. 4. In games: Of, 
pertaining to, or situated at or near home 
(see A. 9); reaching or enabling a player to 
reach home. (Also hyphened.) 1857. 5, That 
strikes home; searching, poignant, pointed; 


effective; to the point, close, direct. Now 
chiefly in A. question, h. truth. (Orig. ad- 
verbial (h.-speaking = speaking h.): see 


HOME adv. 4, 5; separation from the vbl, sb. 
caused it to be treated as an adj.; hence its 
extension to other sbs. as in A. truth.) 1625. 

1. A h. pastime THAOKERAY. Family or h. life 
SMILES. 2. The h. covers were shot on Friday 
1886. Phr. H. Counties, the counties nearest 
London, sometimes including Hertford and 
Sussex. H. Circuit: the assize circuit which has 
London as its centre; its area has been often 
Changed. b. Phr. H.-and-h. matches: applied to 
two matches, one of which is played at the h, or 
locality of each side. 3. The h. market 1794, trade 
1842. H. politics 1885. b. H. Office: in Great, 
Britain, the department of the 'Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs’ (abbrev. H. Secretary); 
the building in which its business is carried on. 4. 
The last or h. hole (Golf). 5. People who pique 
themselves on telling h. truths 1843. 

Home, sb.* rare. 1836. = HOMELYN. 

Home (hó"m), adv. OK. [orig. accus. of 
Home sb.', as the case of destination after a 
vb. of motion; cf. L. ire domum go home.] 
1. To one’s home (see Home, sb.' 2-8, 9). 
2. = Come home, at home after absen: 
1587. 3. Naut. Towards or into the ship. 
Hence, of an anchor, away from its hold. 
1603. 4. To the point aimed at; as far as it 
will go; into or in close contact; closely, 
directly 1548. b. Naut. Full in (from the 
sea), full to the shore 1793. 5. fig. To the 
very heart or root oł a. matter; closely, 
directly, thoroughly 1542. 6. To ‘oneself’; 
hence, fto one’s normal condition 1526. 

1. I lugged the money h. DE For. The Regent 
Bedford. . wrote h. to the government in England 
1874. 2. My son will be h. soon 1870. 3. A sudden 
gust of wind brought h. our anchor 1748. 4. Time 
is precious,..strike quick and h, NELSON. {70 
come short h.: to come to grief. 5. The charge is, . 
not brought h. to William FREEMAN. Phr. To 
come (go) h. to: to touch intimately. 1To speak h., 
i.e. plainly and to the point. b. To bring oneself h., 
to be brought, come, get h.: to recover oneself 
(financially), regain one's position. c. Nothing to 
write h. about: nothing to boast of. Comb., as h- 
going, etc.; h-driven; h-push, etc. 

Home (hóm), v. 1765. [f. Home sb.] 1. 
intr. To go home. 2. To have one's home, 
dwell 1832. 3. trans. To establish in a home 


1. One bird [swallow] homed from Paris in 
ninety minutes 1889, 

Home-born, a. 1587. [f. HOME sb.'] Born 
or produced at home; native. 

Home-bred, a. 1587. [f. HOME sb.'] 1. 
Bred or reared at home; native, indigenous; 
domestic. 2. Of homely breeding 1602. 

1. Foreign invaders or home-bred rebels FREE- 
MAN. 

Home-brew. 1853. [f. HOME sb.’ + BREW 


8b.] Home-brewed ale, beer, or other 
beverage. Also fig. 
Home-brewed, a. 1754. [f. as prec.] 


Brewed at home or for home consumption. 
absol. — prec. Also fig. 

Ho-me-coming, sb. ME. [f. HOME adv. 
(Replacing ME. home come.) A coming 
home, arrival at home. So Ho:me-comer. 

At myn homcomyng CHAUCER. 

Home-felt, a. 1634. [f. as prec.] Felt ‘at 
home’, intimately or in one's heart. 

A sacred and home-felt delight MILT. 

Ho:me-keeping, a. 1591. [f. HOME sb.'] 
That keeps or takes care of a home; that 
remains at home. 


Home-keeping youth, haue euer homely wits 
SHAKS. So Ho-me-keeping sb. 


HOMELAND 


Homeland (hó*mlénd). 1670. The land 
which is one’s home or where one’s home is. 
Orig. attrib. b. = HOME sb.* 6. 1892. 

Homeless (ho"mlés), a. 1615. [f. Home 
sb.)  -LESS.] 1. Having no home or perman- 
ent abode. Usu. of persons; hence transf. of 
their condition, ete. 2. Affording no home 
1797. Hence Ho-meless-ly adv., -ness. 

Ho-melike, a. 1817. [f. HOME sb! + 
-LKE.] Like home; suggestive of home; 
homely. 

fHo'meling. 1577. [f. HOME sb.* + -LING'.] 
A home-born inhabitant; a native. Also 
attrib, or adj. 1649, 

Homely (hó"mli) a. ME. [f. as prec. + 
-Ly'..] fl. Of or belonging to the home; 
domestie, family —1577. 2. Familiar, in- 
timate; at home with. Now rare or arch. ME. 
3. Such as belongs to home or is produced or 
practised at home (esp. a humble home); 
simple; plain; everyday; unpolished, rough, 
rude. (Sometimes approbative; but often 
apologetie, depreciative, or euphemistic for 
‘wanting refinement, or polish’.) ME. 4. Of 
persons, their features, etc.: Plain, uncomely 
1590. 

2. This goode emperoure was..h. with euery 
man Lp. BERNERS, 3. Plain h, Terms ADDISON. 
‘The garden's homeliest roots BYRON. A dear little 
h. woman 1863. 4. Some parts of Man be.. 
comely, some h. 1619. Hence Ho-melily adv, 
Ho'meliness. 


tHomely, adv. ME. (f. HOME sb,’  -LY*.] 
1. Familiarly —1050. 2. Kindly ~1596. 3. 
Plainly, simply ; without adornment; rudely, 
roughly —1697. 4. Directly home; straight to 
the point; plainly —1688. 
Homelyn (hó*-mlin). 


1666. [Of unkn. 


Origin] A fish, the Spotted Ray, Raia 
maculata, 

Home-made, a. 1659. [f. HOME sb.'] 
Made at home or for home consumption; of 


domestic manufacture. Also absol. 
Homeo-: see Homao-. 
Homer? (hó«moa). 1880. 
TER] A homing pigeon. 
llHomer* (hó*moz) Also chomer. 1535. 
[= Heb. homer *heap'.] A Hebrew measure 
of capacity, containing 10 ephahs, or 10 
baths (liquid measure). Its content was prob. 
about 80 gallons. ‘Also erron. used for 
OMER, q.v. 
Homer, contr. of hoe-mother; see HOE sb. 
Homeric (home-rik), a. 1771. [= L. 
Homericus - Gr. ‘Opnpuxds, f. “Ounpos Homer; 
see -10.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of Homer, his poems, or the age with which 
they deal; like, or of the style of, Homer. 
SER TAS H. question: the question of the author- 
ou, ate, and construction of the Iliad and the 
lyssey. So tHome-rical a., -ly adv, tHome'- 


rican a. 
1846. [= Gr. 


[f. HOME v. + 


4 Homerid  (hó"mérid). 

Onunpíóns, usu. in pl. “Ounpidu, Lat. Homeride, 

SERIE of poets in Chios who claimed descent 

[oun Homer and a hereditary property in the 

1 fmerio poems, which they recited publicly.] 

E ne of tho Homeridæ (see above.) 2. A 
‘omeric scholar. BLACKIE, 


„Homerite (hó*"méreit) 1613. [- Gr. 
giya pl.) = HIMYARITE. 
lomerology (hō"mërç-lödzi). 1876. [f. 


PEL (see HowERIO) + -LoGy.] The study 
anthonis de E the Homeric poems, their 
logist. p, e, ete. Hence Homero 
Home Rule. 1860 (but not in 
-3 general use 
beat, 1871). [HOME sb.' B. 3.] Government 
dun country, colony, province, etc., by its 
Ft citizens; _the political principle or 
Bere according to which a country or 
in Bae manages its own affairs; used spec. 
fies e politics with reference to the move- 
Tir egun about 1870, to obtain for 
ta self-government, through the agency 
om eO PARAT parliament. Also attrib. (also 
P Ede ud Hence Home-ru-ler, one who 
Hom or practises Home Rule. 
trae sick, homesick  (hó*msik), a. 
rise If. Home sb.' + SICK a., after next.) 
m p home-sickness. 

"me-sickness, homesickness. 1756. 
ae 8b. + SIOKNESS, app. at first a 
Bun ing of G. (Swiss) heimweh.] A de- 

sed state of mind and body caused by a 
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longing for home when away from it; 
nostalgia. 
Homespun (hó*-msppn). 1590. [HOME sb.*) 

A. adj. 1. Spun at home; of home manu- 
facture; made of the material mentioned in 
B. 1. 1591. 2. fig. Simple, unsophisticated; 
plain, homely; unpolished, rude 1600. 

1. Plain, decent, h. cloth 1796. 2. The plainest 
h. morality 1874. Simple, h. characters STEPHEN. 

B. sb. 1. Cloth made of yarn spun at home; 
hodden; also, a material made in imitation 
of this 1607. Also fig. 2. transf. One who 
OH homespun; hence, a rustic, à clown 

1. Homespuns are still much worn 1883. 2. What 
o home-spuns haue we swaggering here? 

Homestall (hómstol. [OE. Aámsteall, 1. 
ham Home + steall position, place.] tl. = 
Hea -1814. 2. A farm-yard (dial.) 

Homestead (hé*-mstéd). [OE. hamstede, 
f. ham Home + stede place, STEAD.) 1. gen. 
The place of one’s home: ta. The town, 
village, etc. in which one’s dwelling is. b. A 
dwelling. 2. A house with its dependent 
buildings and offices; esp. a farm-stead 1700. 
3. U.S. A farm occupied by the owner and 
his family ; esp. the lot of 160 acres granted to 
a settler by the Homestead Act of Congress, 
1862, Also attrib. 1693. 

2. Twilight. . Brought back. .the herds to the h. 
Lonar. 3. H. exemption, in U.S., the exemption 
of a h. from forced sale under execution for 
general debts, Hence Ho*mestea:der, the holder 
of a h.; spec. in U.S., one who holds lands ac- 
quired under the Homestead Act of Congress. 

Ho-mester. 1847. [f. HOME sb.* + -STER.] 
1. A stay-at-home (rare). 2. pl. The home 
team in a sporting match 1891. 

Ho-me-thrust. 1622. [f. Home adv.] A 
thrust which goes home to the party aimed 
at. 

Homeward (hō"mwğıd).  [OE. hām- 
weard, f. ham Home + -weard -WARD.] A. 
adv. Towards one’s home, dwelling-place, or 
native land. B. adj. Directed or going home- 
ward; leading home 1566. 

Homeward-bound, a. 1602. [BOUND ppl. 
a.| Bound homeward; esp. of a ship. 

Homewards (hó"mwüidz) adv. (OB. 
hümweardes: see -WARDS.] = HOMEWARD adv. 

Ho:me-work. 1856. [Home sb. B. 1.] 
a. Work done at home, esp. as dist. from 
work done in a shop or factory. b. Lessons 
to be done by a school-child at home 1889. 

Hom(e)y (hoi), a. 1856. [f. HOME sb. 
+ -Y*] Resembling or having a feeling of 
home. 

Homicidal (homisoidàl, a. 1725. [f. 
HOMICIDE’, * + -AL'.] Of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by homicide; tending to 
homicide; murderous. 

H. mania: a state of partial insanity, accom- 
panied by an impulse to the perpetration of 
murder. Hence Homici-dally adv. 

Homicide (ho:misoid), sb.* ME. [- (O)Fr. 
homicide — L. homicida, t. shortened stem of 
homo, homin- +- -cida -CIDE 1.] A man- 
slayer: in earlier use often = murderer. Also 
atirib. 

attrib. This regicide and h. government BURKE. 

Ho-micide, sb.* ME. |- (O)Fr. homicide — 
L. homicidium; see prec., -CIDE 2.] The 
action, by a human being, of killing a human 
being. 

In Law, usually classed as justi , excusable, 
or felonious. Justifiable h., the ki ling of a man in 
obedience to law, or by unavoidable necessity, or 
for the prevention of an atrocious crime. Ez- 
cusable h., h. committed by misadventure, also in 
cases of self-defence, where the assailant did not 
originally intend murder, rape, or robbery. 
Felonious h. comprehends the wilful killing of a 
man through malice aforethought (murder); the 
unlawful killing of a man without such malice, 
either in a sudden heat, or involuntarily while 
committing an unlawful action not amounting to 
felony; also self-murder, suicide. Hence Ho-mi- 
cide v. to kill or murder. var. tHomicidy, -ie 
(Chaucer). 

Homiform, erron. f. HoMINIFORM. 

Homilete (homilit). U.S. 1875. [- Gr. 
duAnris disciple, scholar, f. óuuMv; see next.] 
A HOMILIST. 

Homiletic (homiletik). 1644. [- late L. 
homilelicus — Gr. dudntucds, f. 6uiAnrés, Vbl. 


RF 


HOMO- 


adj. of Atv consort or hold converse with, 
f. &juXos crowd.) 

A. adj, Of the nature of or characteristic of 
a homily; by way of a homily. 

H. divinity or theology = Homiletics: see B. 1. 

B. sb. usu. in pl. Homiletics [see -10s]. 1. 
The art of preaching; sacred rhetoric 1830, 
2. pl. Homilies. CARLYLE, 

1. If the teaching of H. were confined to the 
multiplication of methods for laying out a dis- 
course [etc.] PUSEY. 

So Homile-tical a. }conversable, sociable; homi- 
letic. Homile-tically adv. after the manner of a 


homily. 

Homiliary (homiliüri 1844. [- med.L. 
homiliarium, homiliarius (se. liber), f. eccl. L. 
homilia HoMILY; see -ARY!, Cf. OFr. omili- 
aíre.] A book of homilies. 

Homilist (ho-milist). 1616. [f. HOMILY + 
-Ist, after next.) One who writes or delivers 
homilies. Hence Homili-stical a. charac- 
teristic of a h. 

Homilize (he-miloiz), v. 1624. [- med.L. 
homilizare (x11), f. eccl. L. homilia HOMILY + 
-izare -IzE.] intr. To discourse, preach, 
sermonize. 

Homily (ho-mili). ME. [In x1v omelie — 
OFr. omelie (mod. homélie) — eccl. L. homilia 
— Gr. óua intercourse, converse, discourse, 
(eccl.) sermon, f. duAos crowd; see -Y*. Finally 
assim. to the L. form in xvi.] A religious 
discourse addressed to a congregation; esp. 
a practical discourse with a view to spiritual 
edification. Applied spec. to tbe discourses 
contained in the Books of Homilies published. 
in 1547 and 1563 for use in parish churches. 
b. transf. A serious admonition; a lecture; à 
tedious moralizing discourse 1600. 


b. What tedious homilie of Loue haue you 
wearied your parishioners withall A. Y. L. nt. 


ii, 164, 

Hominal (hominàl, a. 1861. [- Fr. 
hominal, f. L. homo, homin- + -al -AV.] Of 
or relating to man (in Nat. Hist.). 

Homing (h6"-min), vbl. sb. 1622. [f, HOME 
sb. and v.] t1. Naut. (with in) The curving 
inwards of the sides of a vessel above its 
extreme breadth; ‘falling’ or ‘tumbling’ 
home. 2. The action of going home; return 
home; the faculty of returning home from a 
distance. Also attrib., esp. in reference to 
pigeons. 1765. So Ho-ming ppl. a. that goes 
home; as homing pigeon. 

Hominid (hominid). 1889. [- mod.L. 
Hominidz, a family of mammals represented 
by the single genus Homo, f. L. homo, 
homin-; see -1D*.) A member of the 
Hominide; a man (zoologically considered). 

+Ho-miniform, a. [f. L. homo, homin- man 

+ -FORM.] Of human shape. CUDWORTH. 
Ho-minify, v. 1579. [f. as prec. + -FY.] 
To make human. 

Hominivorous (homini-vóres, a. 
[f. as prec. + -VoROUS.] Man-eating. 

Hominy (homini) 1629. [According to 
J. H. Trumbull, from appumiunéonash 
parched corn, f. appwóon he bakes or roasts 
+ min, pl minneash fruit, grain, berry.) 
Maize hulled and ground coarsely and pre- 
pared for food by being boiled with water or 
milk. Also attrib. 

Homish (hd"mis), a. Also homeish. 
1561. [f. HOME sb.’ + -iSH'.] t1, Belonging to 
home; domestic -1577. 2. Suggestive of 
home; homelike 1789. Hence Ho*mishness. 

Hommack, var. of HUMMOCK. 

\Homo (hó-mo). 1596. The Latin word for 
man, a. = ‘human being’. b. Zool. The 
genus of which Man is the single species. 
Homo sapiens (sé'pienz: the human 
species. 

Homo is a common name to all men SHAKS. 

Homo-, bef. a vowel hom-, comb. f. Gr. 
óuós same; often in opposition to helero-. 
Ho-macanth (Gr. äxavða spine] a., Ichth. having 


the spines of the dorsal and anal fins symmetrical ; 
Homaxo-nic 


1859. 


phylie. Homode-rmic a., Biol. derived from, or 
relating to derivation 
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blastoderm of the embryo. Homody:namous 
[Gr. dvvajus] a., Comp. Anat. having thesame force 
or value; applied to parts serially homologous; so 
Homody:namy, the condition of being homo- 
dynamous. Homoga-ngliate a., Zool. having the 
ganglia of the nervous system symmetrically 
arranged, as in the Articulata; opp. to hetero- 

angliate. Homo-malous [Gr. duadds even] a., 
oe applied to leaves or branches (esp. of mosses) 
which turn in the same direction; opp. to Aetero- 
malous. Homo-organ, Biol, = HOMOPLAST 2. 
Homophy:lic a., Biol. belonging to the same 
race; relating to tomiophyi iomo'phyly [Gr. 
éuo$vMa], the condition of being of the same race. 
Homopo-lar, -po-lic adjs., having equal poles; 
opp. to Aeteropolar. Homo'rgan Biol. = = 
organ. Homorgarnic a., ‘having the same, or a 
uniform, organization; applied to PE (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.); in Phonetics, produced by the same 
vocal organ. Homosyste-mic a., belonging to 
the same system, Homothe-rmous [Gr. depyds) 
a., Biol. having a uniform temperature, as warm- 
blooded animals; opp. to Aeterothermal. Homo:- 
oe [Gr. róvos] a., having the same tone or 
sound. 

b. In Chemistry, denoting a compound ho- 
mologous with that whose name follows, as 
in homatropine, homocuminic, etc. 

Homocentric (homose-ntrik). 1621. [= 
mod.L. homocentricus (Fracastoro, 1595), f. 
Gr. óuo- HOMO- + xerpwós CENTRIO. Of, Fr. 
homocentrique (xvu).| 1. adj. Having the 
same centre 1696. +2. sb. (In old Astronomy.) 
A sphere or circle concentric with another or 
with the earth; opp. to ECOENTRIO sb. 
BURTON. 

Homocercal (họmosõ'ıkăl), a. 1838. [f. 
Homo- + Gr. xépxos tail + -AL'.] Ichthyol. 
Having the lobes of the tail equal, having a 
symmetrical tail. Also said of the tail. Opp. 
to helerocercal. So Ho-mocercy, h. con- 
dition. 

Homodont (ho:modont). 1877. [f. HOMo- 
+ Gr. d60vs, d6ov7- tooth.) 1. adj. Having 
teeth all of the same kind. Also said of the 
teeth. Opp. to heterodont. 1888. 2. sb. A 
homodont animal. 

Homodromous (home'drómos) a. 1710. 
If. mod.L. homodromus, f. Gr. óuo- HOMO- + 
-épouos running + -0US.] Running in the 
same direction; opp. to helerodromous. Ta. 
Mech. Applied to levers of the second and 
third orders, in whieh the power and the 
weight run in the same direction. b. Bot. 
Turning in the same direction, as two 
generating spirals of a phyllotaxis (e.g. on 
the main stem and on a branch.) So Homo:- 
dromal, Ho:modrome adjs. = prec. b.; 
Homo:dromy, h. condition. 

Homeo-, comb. f. Gr. dows like, similar 
(al&o occas. written homoio-, in fully 
anglicized words, homeo-); sometimes 
opposed to Aelero-. 

Homeothe'rmal [Gr. 6epuós] a., Biol. = 
Homothermous (see HoMo-). Homeo-topy [Gr. 
7ómos], similarity of words or parts of words, as a 
cause of mistakes in copying. Ho:m«aozoic 
(Gr. gum] a., containing similar forms of life. 

Homeeoid (he-mi,oid). 1883. [f. Gr. óuows 
like + -orp.] Math. A shell bounded by two 
surfaces similar and similarly situated with 
regard to each other; sometimes restricted 
to a shell bounded by concentric ellipsoids. 
Hence Homeeoi-dal a. 

Homeomeral (hgmig-méral), a. (f. Ho- 
MO- + Gr. uépos part + -AL'.] Pros. Con- 
sisting of (metrically) similar parts. 

Homeomeric (homiome-rik), a, 1830. [f. 
as prec, + -10.] a. Relating to hommomery; 
of the nature of homcomeries. b. Homo- 
gencous 1865. So Homeeomerrical a. = 
prec, a. 

Homeomerous (homi,o*méros), a. 1875. 
[f. as prec. + -ous.) Having or consisting 
of similar parts. 1. Bof. Applied to lichens 
in which the gonidia and hypbe are distribu- 
ted uniformly through the thallus; opp. to 
heteromerous. 2. = MOM(EOMERIC a. 1892, 

Homeomery (homiméri. Also ho- 
moio-, and in L. form homeomeria. 1660. 
I7 L. homeomería (Lucretius) — Gr. óuovouépeut, 
n. of quality f. szowpepis consisting of like 
parts, f. duows like + pépos part; see -Y*.] a. 
The theory (propounded by Anaxagoras) 
that the ultimate particles of matter are 
homogeneous. b. pl. The ultimate particles 
of matter, regarded as homogeneous. 
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Homeomorphous (homiomó-afos), a. 1832. 
If. Homao- + Gr. uopé/ form + -0Us.] Of 
Similar form or structure. spec. in Cryst. 
Having similar crystalline forms; said esp. 
of substances differing in chemical composi- 
tion or atomic proportions. Hence Homoeo- 
mo-rphism, h. condition. 

Homeopath (hom-, hó*miopep). Also 
homeo-. 1830. [- G. homóopath (Hahne- 
mann, 1824); see next.] One who practises or 
advocates homeopathy. So Homæo'- 
pathist. 

Homeopathic (hom-, hd"miope:pik), a. 
1830. [- G. homédopathisch (Hahnemann, 
1824); see HOMŒOPATHY, -IC.] 1. Of or per- 
taining to homeopathy; practising or 
advocating homeopathy; 2. fig. Very small 
or minute, like the doses in homeopathy, 
(Often joc.) 1838. 

2. The chapel was h. in its dimensions 1876. 
Hence Homeopa‘thically adv. 

Homeopathy (hom-, hóvmi,o;pàpi). Also 
homeo-, and formerly erron. homóo-. 1826. 
[~ G. homüopathie (3. Hahnemann, 1755— 
1843), f. Gr. duos like + -mádea -PATHY.] A 
system of medical practice founded by 
Hahnemann of Leipzig about 1796, according 
to which diseases are treated by the admin- 
istration (usu. in very small doses) of drugs 
which would produce in a healthy person 
symptoms like those of the disease treated. 
The principle is expressed in the Latin adage 
‘Similia similibus curantur”. 

lHomæoteleuton (homi:o,til'ü-ton). Also 
homoio-. 1586. [Late L. — Gr. dpowrédevrov 

(8c. jüua), f. óuoos like + reewrý ending.) 
1. Rhel. A figure consisting of a series of 
words with the same or similar endings. 2. 
The occurrence of similar endings in two 
neighbouring words, clauses, or lines of 
writing, as a Source of error in copying 1861. 
So Homeeoteleu-tic a. having similar 
endings. 

Homogamous (homo:gimos), a. 1842. |f. 
Gr. duo- HOMO- + -yeuos married + -OU8.] 
Bot. a. Having all the florets hermaphrodite, 
or all of the same sex: said of certain 
grasses and composites. b. Applied to 
flowers in which the stamens and pistils 
ripen together 1854. c. Evolution, Of or 
pertaining to assortative mating 1903. So 
Homo:gamy, h. condition. 

Homogen (ho:módgen). 1870. (f. Homo- + 
-GEN.] Biol. A part or organ homogenetic 
with another; see HOMOGENETIC 1. 

Homogene (ho:módsin). Now rare or Obs. 
1607. [- Gr. éuoyevis of the same kind, f. duo- 
Homo- + yévos kind. Cf. HETEROGENE.] 1. 
adj. = HOMOGENEOUS. 2. sb. That which is 
homogeneous 1725. 

2. Cold and rain congregate homogenes; for they 
gather together you [Sheridan] and your crew, at 
whist, punch, and claret SWIFT. 

Homogeneal (homo,dsi-niàl) Now rare. 
Also erron. -ial. 1003. [f. schol. L, homo- 
genealis, f. homogeneus (f. Gr. óuoyevís; see 
prec.) + -alis -AL'. Cf. HETEROGENEAL.] 1. 
adj. = HOMOGENEOUS, 2, sb. A homogeneous 
substance or person 1651. Hence Homo- 
genealness, homogeneity. 

Homoge-neate, v. rare, 1648. [f. schol. L. 
homogeneus (see prec.) + -ATE'.] trans. To 
make homogeneous. 

Homogeneity (homo,dsíniiti) 1025. [- 
Schol. L. homogeneitas, f. as prec.; see -ITY. 
Cf. HETEROGENEITY.] The quality or con- 
dition of being homogeneous: a. Identity of 
kind with something else; b. Uniformity of 
composition or nature. C. concr. Something 
homogeneous 1638, 

Homogeneous (homo,dsinios, a. 1041. 
If. schol. L. homogeneus (see HOMOGENEAL) + 
-0Us. Of. HETEROGENEOUS.] 1. Of the same 
kind or nature; alike, similar, congruous. 2. 
Of uniform nature or character throughout 
1045. 3. Math. a. Of the same kind, so as to 
be commensurable. b. Consisting of terms 
of the same dimensions. 1695. 

1, The world and mind. .are not h. BAIN. 2. Ice 
is a..h. concretion SIR T. BROWNE. Hence 
Homoge-neous-ly adv., -ness. 

Homogenesis (homo,dse-nésis) 1858. |f. 
Homo- + -GENESIS.] Biol. t1. Applied to 
asexual reproduction. CARPENTER. 2. The 
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ordinary form of sexual reproduction, in 
which the offspring resembles the parent and 
passes through the same course of develop- 
ment. 

Homogenetic (-dsine-tik), a. 1870. [f. 
Homo- + -GENETIC.] Biol. 1. Having a com- 
mon descent or origin; applied to organs or 
parts of different organisms which show a 
correspondence of structure due to derivation 
from a common ancestor. 2. Relating to 
HOMOGENESIS (sense 2) 1889. So Homo- 
genetical a. of, relating to, or having refer- 
ence to, homogeny or community of descent. 


Homogenous (homo:d3ínos) a. 1870. [f. 
next, sense 2, + -OUS.] Biol. = Homo- 
GENETIC 1. 

Homogeny (homọ'dztni). 1626. [orig. = 


mod.L. homogenia (Bacon) — Gr. duoyévea; 
in mod. scientific use f. HOMO- + -GENY,] fl. 
Homogeneity. BACON. 2. Biol. The quality 
of being homogenous; correspondence of 
structure due to common descent 1870, 

Homogonous (homo:gónos), a. 1877. |f. 
Homo- + Gr. -yovs generating or ydvos off- 
spring + -0US.] 1. Bot. Having similar 
reproductive organs; applied to flowers in 
which there is no difference in length in the 
stamens and pistils of different individuals; 
opp. to HETEROGONOUS 1. 2. Biol. Producing 
offspring similar to the parent; opp, to 
HETEROGONOUS 2. 1883. 

Homograph (ho:mógraf). 1873. [f. HOMO- 
+ -GRAPH.] Philol. A word of the same 
spelling as another, but of different origin 
and meaning. 

Homographic (homogrie-fik), a. 1869. [In 
sense 1 — Fr. homographique (Chasles), f. 
homo- HOMO- + -GRAPHIC. In senses 2 and 8, 
1. Homo- + -GRAPHIC.] 1, Geom. Having the 
same anharmonic ratio or system of an- 
harmonic ratios, as two figures of the same 
thing in different perspective; belonging or 
relating to such figures. 2. Gram, Said of 
spelling in which each sound is always re- 
presented by the same character, which 
stands for that sound and no other; strictly 
phonetic; opp. to heterographic 1864, 3. 
Philol. Of, belonging to, or consisting of 
homographs 1880. 

Homography (home:gràáfi. 1859. [In 
sense 1, f. prec.; in sense 2, f. as senses 2 and. 
3 in prec.; see -GRAPHY.] 1. Geom. = HOMO- 
LOGY 4. 2. Gram, Homographic spelling; see 
prec. (sense 2) 1804. 

Homoio-: see Homao-. 

Homoiousian  (homoi,au:siün, —-ü-siàn). 
1782. |f. eccl. L. Aomoeousius (Hilary, 
Jerome) — Gr. óuooscs of like essence, f. 
öpoos like, similar + ovala essence; see -AN.] 

A. adj. a. Of like essence or substance, b. 
Relating to or maintaining likeness (as dist. 
from identity and from difference) of sub- 
stance between the Father and the Son; see 
B. (Dist. from heleroousian and homoousian.) 
1864. 

B. sb. One who held the Father and the Son, 
in the Godhead, to be of like, but not the 
same, essence or substance; a Semi-Arian. 

tHomovlogal, a. 1570. [f. mod.L. 
homologus Homologous + -AL'.] = HOMO- 
LOGOUS. 

Homologate (homológe!t), v. Chiefly Sc. 
1644. [= homologal-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. 
homologare agree, after Gr. óuoAoyeiv; See 
-ATE*.] 1. drans. To express agreement with; 
to assent to; to countenance; to confirm, 
ratify. 2. intr. or absol. To agree; to express 
assent 1649. 3. trans. To identify (with 
something else), HUTTON. Hence Homo- 
loga-tion, the action of homologating; spec. 
in Sc. Law, the action of confirming Or 
ratifying (a defective or informal deed) by 
some subsequent act. 

Homological (hgmdlg-d3ikil), a. 1849. 
|f. as HOMOLOGY + -ICAL.] Inyolving or 
characterized by, or relating to, homology; 
homologous, 

Homologize (homolódsoiz), v. 1733. If. 
as prec. + -IZk.] 1, intr. To be homologous, 
to correspond. 2, trans. To make, or show 
to be, homologous 1811. Hence Homo:- 
logizer 1716. 


\Homologon (homo:logón). 


1871. [Gre 
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subst. use of n. of adj. dudAoyos agreeing, 
consonant, f. óuós same + Adyos ratio, 
proportion, analogy.] A homologue. 

Homologous (homológos), a. 1000. If. 
mod.L. homologus (— Gr. óuóXoyos; Bee prec.) 

+ -ous.] Having the same relation, propor- 
tion, relative position, etc.; corresponding. 
1. Math. Having the same ratio or relative 
value as the two antecedents or the two 
consequents in a proportion, or the corre- 
sponding sides in similar figures. b. Mod. 
Geom. Having a relation of homology, as two 
plane figures; homological 1879. 2. Biol. 
Having the same relation to a fundament 
type; corresponding in type of structure. 
(Dist. from analogous.) 1846. b. Path. Of the 
same formation as the normal tissue of the 
part; said of morbid growths. (Opp. to 
HETEROLOGOUS.) 1871. 3. Chem. Applied to 
series of compounds differing in composition 
successively by a constant amount. of 
certain constituents, and showing a grada- 
tion of chemical and physical properties 
1850, 

2. In tho vertobrata the front and hind limbs are 
h. DARWIN. 3. Four classes of h. bodies namely 
alcohols, ethers, aldehydes, and acids DAUBENY. 

Homologue (he-médlog). 1848. [- Fr. 
homologue — Gr. óuóAoyov HoMOLOGON.] That 
which is homologous; a homologous organ, 
eteo.: see above. 

Homology (homolodsi). 1656. [f. after 
HoMoLocoUR; see -Loay. Cf. Fr. homologie.) 
1. Homo.ogous quality or condition; same- 
ness of relation; correspondence. 2. Biol. 
Correspondence in type of structure; see 
HowoLocoUs 2, Also that branch of Biology 
or Comparative Anatomy which deals with 
such correspondences, 1835. 3. Chem. The 
relation of the compounds forming a homo- 
logous series; HomoLogous 3. 1876. 4. 
Mod. Geom. The relation of two figures, such 
that every point in each corresponds to a 
point in the other, and collinear points in 
one correspond to collinear points in the 
other; every straight line joining a pair of 
corresponding points passes through a fixed 
point called the centre of h., and every pair of 
corresponding straight lines in the two figures 
intersect on a fixed straight line called the 
azis of h. 1879. 

xi General h., the relation of an organ or organism 

the general type. Serial h., the relation of cor- 
responding parts forming a series in the same 
piganiam (e.g. legs, vertebræ, leaves). Special h., 

e correspondence of a part or organ in one 
Organism with a homologous part in another 
(e.g. of a horse's knee with a man's wrist). 
zHomomorph (ho:moméaf). 1886.  [f. 

Homo- + Gr. uopéyj form.] A thing of the 
Same form as another; applied to letters 
having the same form and to different words 
having the same spelling. 

Homomorphic (homoméafik), a. 1872. (f. 
bi prec. + -10.] Of the same or similar form. 
Leod a. Enlom. Said of insects in which the 
Gan more or less resembles the imago 
Talon arpha); hemimetabolous or ameta- 
in ds b. Bol. Applied to flowers or plants 
ki ich the relative length of the stamens 
fart Distils does not differ; also to the self- 
llization of such flowers. c. Biol. Applied 
Serma or organisms showing an external 
i apanga; but not really related in 
[os ‘ure or origin. So Homomo-rphism, 
En quomoirphy, h. condition; resemblance 
Hoi rm, esp. without structural affinity. 

Se ome phous a, of the same form, 
uomonomous, (home-ndmeas), a. 1854.. [f. 
jiu Sac) (f. duds same + vóuos law) + 
(Fein Ren ciate the same or a constant 
RS of eram in 5 . Having the same law or 
Homonomy (-o-nómi). 1043. [f. as prec. 
(scope ae -NoMy.] Homonomous condition 

Homonym (ho-ménim). 1697. [= L. 
HUN a = Gr. óuówenov, n. Of óudwvuos 
WoT QUSE cf. med.L. homonymus name- 

iflérent a. The same word used to denote 
orae things. b. Philol. Applied to 
niani aving the same sound, but different 

H nings, 2. A namesake 1851. 

.pmonymous (homo-nimos), a. 1621. [f. 

monymus (Quintilian) — Gr. óuóvvnos, f. 
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ópós Same + dvoua (/Eol. óua) name; see 
-0US.] fl. Denoting different things by the 
same name; equivocal, ambiguous —1801. 2. 
Having, or called by, the same name 1658. 
Hence Homo-nymously adv. So Homo- 
ny-mic a. relating to homonyms, or homo- 
nymy 1802. Homo:nymy, the quality of 
being h. 1597. 

Homoousian, homousian (ho:mo;au:sián, 

homawsiin, -isiàn) 1565. [~ eccl.L. 

nus (Augustine), f. hom(o)ousius 
(Jerome) — Gr. du(o)ovows of the same essence, 
f. duds same + o)cía essence; see -IAN.] 

Theol. A. adj. a. Of the same essence or 
Substance. b. Relating to or maintaining the 
consubstantiality of the persons of the 
Trinity; see B. 1678. 

The council of Nice established the homousian 
or consubstantial doctrine LARDNER. 

B. sb. Eccl. Hist. One who holds the three 
persons of the Trinity to be of the same 
essence or substance 1565. 

ES Arrians called the Catholikes Homoousians 

Homophene (homofin) 1883. [irreg. f. 
Homo- + Gr. gaivey show, appear. (The 
regular form would be homophane.)) A word 
having the same form to the eye as another; 
used esp. in reference to the reading of deaf- 
mutes. 

Homophone (ho'mofó*n) 1023. [- Gr. 
óuóġawos of the same sound; see Homo-, 
-PHONE.] 

A. adj. Having the.same sound (rare). 

B. sb. Philol. (Usu. in pl.) Applied to 
words having the same sound, but differing 
in meaning or derivation; also to different 
Moris denoting the same group of sounds 
1843. 

Homophonic (homofo-nik), a. 1879. [f, as 
prec, + -10.] Mus, 1. Producing, or consist- 
ing of, sounds of the same pitch; unisonous. 
Opp. to antiphonic. 1881. 2. loosely. Said of 
music characterized by the predominance 
of one part or melody, to which the rest 
merely furnish harmonies; more correctly 
called monophonic or monodic. Opp. to 
polyphonic. 1879. 

Homophonous (homo-fones), a. 1753. [f. 
as prec, + -0Us.] 1. Mus. = HOMOPHONIO 
1. 2. Of the character of homophones 1826. 

Homophony (homofóni. 1776. [= Gr. 
ápoduvía, f. dudduvos; see HOMOPHONE, -Y*.] 1. 
Mus. Homophonic music or style. a. Unison, 
or music performed in unison; opp. to anti- 
phony. b. Monophony, monody; opp. to 
polyphony. 3. Philol. Homophonous quality ; 
identity of sound (of words) 1842. 

Homoplast (he-moplest). 1870. [f. Homo- 
+ -PLAST.] Biol. 1, An organ or part homo- 
plastic with another; opp. to HOMOGEN, 2. 
‘An aggregate or fusion of plastids all of the 
same structure; opp. to alloplast 1883. 

Homoplastic (-plestik) a. 1870. [f. as 
prec. + -1c.] Bivi. Having a similarity of 
structure without community of origin. 
Opp. to HoMOGENETIC. 

Homoplasy (homọ'plăsi). 1870. |f. as 
prec. + Gr. -mAaoua, f. sais moulding.] Biol. 
Homoplastie condition; similarity of struc- 
ture produced independently by similar 
external circumstances. Opp. to HOMOGENY 2. 

\\Homoptera (homo-ptéra), sb. pl. 1826. 
[mod.L. (Latreille, 1817), f. Gr. óuo- HOMO- + 
arepóv wing.) Entom. A suborder of HEMI- 
PTERA, comprising insects of various forms, 
with wings of uniform texture: contrasted 
with HETEROPTERA. Hence Homoter, 
Homo:pteran, a member of the H. Homo:- 


pterous a. 
Homosexual (homo,seksiuàl, a. (sb.). 
1807. [f. Homo- + SEXUAL] Having a 


sexual propensity for persons of one's own 
sex. Also as sb. Hence Ho:mose'xualism, 
-se-xualist, -sexua-lity, -se-xualize v. 
Homostyled (homo;toild), a. 1877. (f. 
Homo- + STYLE + -ED'.] Bot. = HOMO- 
Goxous 1; opp. to Aelerostyled. Also Homo- 
sty lic, -sty-lous adjs. Homosty ly. 
Homotaxial (-te-ksiál) a. 1870. [f. HOMo- 
+ Gr. -rafia (f. régis arrangement) + -AL'.] 
Geol. Applied to strata in different, regions, 
having the same relative position with respect 
to those underlying and overlying them, but 
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not necessarily contemporaneous; also to 
the fossil remains found in such strata. 


Homota:xially adv. Homota:xeous, 
nd adjs. = HOMOTAXIAL. Ho:mo- 
axy. 


Homo'tropal, a. 1844. 
-AL'.] Bol. = next. 

Homotropous (-otrópos), a. 1819. [f. Gr. 
éuo- HOMO- + -rpomos turning + -OUS, after 
Fr. homotrope (A. Richard, 1819] Bot. Of 
the embryo of a seed: Having the radicle 
directed towards the hilum. Opp. to anti- 
E or heterotropous. Also -trope a. 

Homotype (ho:motoip). 1840. [f. HOMO- + 
-TYPE.] Biol. A part or organ having the 
same type of structure as another, a homo- 
logue. 
The femur, the h. of the humerus OWEN. Hence 
Ho-motypal, Homoty-pic, -al adjs. of the char- 
acter of, or relating to, a h.; homologous. Homo- 
typy (homotoipi, homg'tipi), relation of homo- 
types; homology. 

Homousian: see HOMOQUSIAN. 

Homozygote (homozoigo"t) 1902. If. 
Homo- + Zyaorg.] A zygote formed by the 
union of two like gametes, Hence Ho:mo- 
zygorsis, -zygo'sity, -zy'&ous a. 

|lHomuncio (homrnsio) 1048. [L., dim. 
of homo, homin- man.] = HOMUNCULE, 

Homuncule, -uncle (hom nkiul, -»:nk'D- 
1650. [- L. homunculus (also in Eng. use), 
dim. of homo man; see -CULE.] A diminutive 
man; a manikin. Hence Homurmcular a. 
pigmy. 

Homy: see HOMEY. 

Hond, obs. f. HAND. 

Hone (hówn) sb. [Specific use of OE. 
hàn stone (often one serving as a landmark) 
= ON. hein :- Gme. *xainó.] tl. A stone, a 
rock. OE. only. 2. A whetstone used for 
giving à fine edge to cutting tools, esp. 
razors ME. 3. Stone of which whetstones are 
made. (Various kinds of stone are used for 
this purpose.) 1793. Comb. h.-stone = 
senses 2 and 3; spec. a very siliceous clay 
slate having a conchoidal fracture across 
the grain of the rock; also called novaculite. 

fHone, sb.' [Known only from Gerarde's 
Herbal (1633).] A swelling or tumour. 

Hone, v.' dial. and U.S. 1600. [- OFr. 
hogner, -ier grumble.] intr. To grumble, 
murmur, whine, moan. Also with for, after. 

He lies. .honing and moaning to himself LAMB. 

Hone, v.* 1788. [f. HONE sb.] trans. To 
sharpen on à hone. Hence Honer. 

On beuks to h. my rhymin' razor 1788. 

Hone: see OHONE. Hence as vb. BORROW. 

Honest (onést), a. ME. [~ OFr. (hyoneste 
(mod. honnéte) — L. honestus, f. honos, 
*hones- Honour sb.) t1. Of persons: Holding 
an honourable position ; respectable -1692. b. 
As a vague epithet of appreciation. (ct. 
worthy.) 1561. 12. Honourable; creditable 
—1720; respectable, decent, befitting 1074; 
decent in appearance; comely; neat, tidy 
1566. 3. Of persons: fOf good moral 
character, virtuous, upright -1702; spec. 
chaste, ‘virtuous’; usu. of a woman (arch.) 
ME. b. Sincere, truthful, candid; that will 
not lie, cheat, or steal. (The prevailing 
modern sense. ME. c. Ingenuous; open, 
frank 1634. 4. Of actions, feelings, ete.: 
Fair, straightforward; free from fraud ME. 
b. Of money, gain, etc.: Legitimate 1700. 
c. Of a thing: Genuine 1508. 5. ade. = 
Honestly; or (poel.) in comb. with another 
adj. = ‘honest and * 1592. 

1. Houses, wherein liue the honester sort of 
people, as Farmers in England 1624. Phr. To 
make an h. woman of: to marry (a woman) after 
seduction (dial. or vulgar) 1562. b. Your name h. 
Gentleman? Mids. N. it. i. 187. 2. Many & 
manly wound All h., all before DRYDEN. H. 
mirth 1674. 3. Wives may be merry, and yet h. 
too Merry W. IV. ii. 103. b. An h. man's the 
noblest work of God PoPE. 4. Their h, and reason- 
able excuses could not be heard GRAFTON. b. He 
turns an h, penny 1887. ¢ Merry W. IV. ii, 
126. 5. As I have euer found thee h. true SHAKS. 

So tHonest v. to honour; to justify, defend, 
excuse; to ‘make an honest woman of’. 

fHone'stete. ME. only. [- OFr. honestelé 

(mod. honnêteté) = Pr. honestelat, Sp. 
honestidad, Pg. honestidade :- Rom. *hones- 
titas, -tat- for L. honestas; see -ITY.] HONESTY. 


If. as next + 
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Honestly (o-néstli), adv. ME. [f. HONEST 
a. + -LY*.] fl. In a respectful manner; de- 
cently —1045. 2. With upright conduct; esp. 
without fraud or falsehood; sincerely, fairly, 
frankly ME. t3. Chastely —1691. 

2. I can h. say [etc.] BERKELEY. I came h. by it 
Swirr. 3. The married Women live h. PURCHAS. 

Honesty (o-nésti. ME. [- OFr. (h)onesté — 
L. honestas, -at-, f. honestus HONEST; see 
Yn] 

I. fi. Honourable position or estate; re- 
spectability —1520; respect —1613; reputation, 
credit 1548. +2. Decency, decorum; comeli- 
ness —1652. +3. Honourable character (in à 
wide sense) 1611; spec. chastity 1634; liber- 
ality —1607, 4. Uprightness of disposition 
and conduct; straightforwardness; the 
quality opposed to lying, cheating, or steal- 
ing. (The prevailing modern sense.) 1579. 
Also transf. of things. 

3. Let not. . wicked friendship force What h. and 
vertue cannot work B. JONS. A Venus (like in 
honestie, though not in beautie) SIR T. HERBERT. 
4. What other Oath, Then H. to H. ingag'd 
Jul, C. nt. i. 127. 

II. a. Pop. name of Lunaria biennis, a 
cruciferous plant with large purple (or 
occas. white) flowers and flat round semi- 
transparent pods (whence the name); also 
other species of Lunaria. 1597. b. (In full, 
‘Maiden’s H.) A local name of wild Clematis 
(C. vitalba) 1640, 

Honewort (hó"nwnat) 1633. [f. HONE 
sb.? + Womr.] A name for Corn Parsley 
(Petroselinum segetum); also extended to 
Sison amomum, and other umbelliferous 
plants. 

Honey (h»ni) sb. (um) [OE. hunig = 
OFris. hunig, OS. honeg, -ig, OHG. honag, 
-ang (Du., G. honig), ON. hunang :- Gmo. 
*yuna(y)am.) 1, A sweet viscid fluid, being 
the nectar of flowers collected and worked up 
for food by certain insects, esp. the honey- 
bee. 2. Applied to products of the nature of, 
or resembling honey; esp. the nectar of 
flowers 1732. 3. fig. Sweetness 1592, 4. A 
term of endearment: Sweet one. (Now 
chiefly Irish, and, in form hinnie, hinny Sc., 
and North.) ME. 5. attrib. Of, for, pertain- 
ing to, or connected with honey 1460. 

1. A lande flowing with milke and hony Ezod. 
3:8. 2. The h. of poison-flowers TENNYSON. 3. 
Death that hath suckt the h. of thy breath Rom. 
us v. iii, 92. Wy M 

Omb.: -ant, an ant ol e genus yrmeco- 

mius, ihe workers of which in summer have the 
abdomen distended with h., which the others feed 
upon when food becomes scarce; -badger, the 
ratel; -bag, the enlargement of the alimentary 
canal in which the bee carries h.; {-beer, ? mead; 
-creeper, a bird of the neo-tropical family 
Corebide or Dacnidida; -fall = HONEY-DEW 1; 
also fig. good luck; -gland, a nectary; -kite = 
HONEY-BUZZARD; -moth, the honeycomb moth; 
-tube, one of the two setiform tubes on the upper 
side of the abdomen of an aphis, which secrete a 
sweet fluid; - words, words of sweetness. 

b. In names of plants and fruits: h.-balm, a 
labiate plant, Melittis melissophyllum; -berry, 
the sweet berry of a W. Indian tree, Melicocca 
bijuga; -blob Sc., a sweet yellow gooseberry; 
-bottle (local) the bloom of Erica tetralix; 
-bread, the Carob (Ceratonia siliqua); -garlic, 
Allium siculum; -locust, the N. Amer, genus 
Gleditschia; -stalks sb. pl., the stalks or flowers of 
clover (Shaks.); -wood, the Tasmanian tree 
Bedfordia salicina, 

B. adj. Resembling, or of the nature of, 
honey; sweet, honeyed LYDGATE. 

‘A thousand honie secrets shalt thou know SHAKS. 

Honey, v. arch. ME. [f. prec. sb.] fi. 
trans. To make sweet with or as with honey 
1645. +2, To use endearing terms to —1631. 
b. absol. or intr. To talk fondly or sweetly. 
arch. and U.S. 1602. 13. trans. To coax, 
flatter —1622. 
are "The king came honeying about her TENNY- 

Ho-ney-bear. 1838. 1. The potto or kin- 
kajou, Cercoleptes caudivolvulus, à native of 
tropical America. 2. ‘The  sloth-bear, 
Melursus labiatus, of India 1875. 

Ho-ney-bee, 1566. A bee that gathers and 
stores honey, esp. the common hive-bee. 

Ho-ney-bird. 1605. 1. Fanciful name for 
a bee. 2, A bird that feeds on honey or the 
nectar of flowers. Cf. HONEY-EATER, -SUCKER 
1870. 3, = HONEY-GUIDE 1. 1850. 
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Ho-ney-bu:zzard. 1674. A bird of prey of 
the genus Pernis, esp. the European species 
P. apivorus, which feeds chiefly on the larvæ 
of bees and wasps. 


Honeycomb (ho-nikd"m), sb. (OE. hunig- 


gonal cells separated by thin partitions, 


to a honeycomb; like a honeycomb; having 
a surface hexagonally marked; as h. cell, 
coil (Wireless), decoration, work, ete. 1721. 

1. Swetter abouen huny and huny kambe 
HAMPOLE. 5. A large white quilt, real h. 1882. 

Comb.: h. bag = sense 4; h. coral, a coral of the 
genus FavosrTES; h. moth, a tineid moth of the 
genus Galleria which infests beehives; h. ring- 
worm, scall, species of the disease FAVUS; h. 
stitch, a stitch used to draw together the gathers 
upon the neck and sleeves of smock-frocks, etc.; 
h. stomach = sense 4; so h. tripe. 

Hence Honeycomb v., to fill with cavities, 
undermine (li. and fig.) to mark with honey- 
comb pattern 1768. 

Honeycombed (h»:niko"md), a. 1627. It. 
HONEYOOMB v. or sb. + -ED.] Formed or 
perforated like a honeycomb; as A. lava, ete. 

Ho-ney-dew. 1577. 1. A sweet sticky 
substance found on the leaves and stems of 
trees and plants, held to be excreted by 
aphides; formerly imagined to be in origin 
akin to dew. 2. An ideally sweet or luscious 
substance 1608. 3. A kind of tobacco 
sweetened with molasses 1857. 

2. Sweet, as the Hony-deaw, which Hybla hath 
G, DANIEL. 

Ho'ney-drop. ME. A drop of honey; 
occas. taken as a type of what is sweet and 
delicious. 

Ho-ney-ea:ter. 1731. An animal that feeds 
on honey; spec. = HONEYSUCKER. 

Honeyed, honied (hv-nid), a. ME. [t. 
HONEY sb. + -ED*.] 1. Abounding in or laden 
with honey; sweetened as with boney; con- 
sisting of or containing honey. 2. fig. Sweet 
ME. 

1. Wyne lyke vnto honyed wyne TURNER. 2. H. 
nothings 1852. 

Ho-ney-flower. 1712. 1. A flowering shrub 
of the Cape of Good Hope, of the genus 
Melianthus. 2. An Australian flower, 
Lambertia formosa 1802. 

Ho'ney-guide. 1786. 1. A small African 
bird of the genus Indicator which guides men 
and animals to the nests of bees. 2. A mark- 
ing in a flower, which serves to insects as a 
guide to the honey 1879. 

Honeyless, a. 1601. [f. HONEY sb. + 
-LEss.] Destitute of honey, Jul. C. V. i. 35. 

fHoney-month. 1696. [After next.] The 
first month after marriage —1710. 

Honeymoon (ho-nimi:n), sb. 1546. The 
first month after marriage. Now, usually, 
the holiday spent together by a newly- 
married couple, before settling down at 
home. Also transf. 

And now their honey-moon, that late was clear, 
Doth pale, obscure, and tenebrous appear BRE- 
TON. transf. In the Honey-moon of his Accession 
BOLINGBROKE. Hence Ho-neymoon v. inir. to 
spend the h. 

Ho'ney-mouthed, a. 1539. Sweet or soft 
in speech; often implying insincerity. 

en hony-mouth'd, let my tongue blister 

, Ho'ney-pot. ME. 1. A pot in which honey 
is stored. 2. pl. A children's game. Also 
attrib. in reference to the posture 1821. 

2. To squat low down on his haunches, like a 
political *honey-pot' 1886. 

Ho'ney-stone. 1795. = MELLITE. 

Ho'neysu:cker. 1772. An animal that 
feeds on honey; spec. applied to various 
small birds, esp. the Meliphagide, Cerebidze 
ete.; a nectar-bird; a HONEY-EATER. 

Honeysuckle (h»-nisnk'l). [ME. hunisuccle, 
-soukel, extension of hunisüce, -süge, -souke 
(surviving dial), OE. hunigsiice, -suge (f. 
siican, sügan SUCK v.).] 1. A name for the 
flowers of clover, and other flowers yielding 
honey. Obs. exc. dial. 2. The common name 
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of Lonicera periclymenum, also called Wood- 
bine, a climbing shrub with fragrant 
yellowish trumpet-shaped flowers; thence 
extended to the whole genus. J'iy-honey- 
suckle, the species L. zylosieum and L. 
ciliata. Trumpet or Coral H., a N. American 
species, L. sempervirens, with evergreen 
foliage and scarlet flowers. 1548. 3. Applied to 
shrubs or plants of other genera, in some 
way resembling the common honeysuckle; 
e.g. in Australia to species of Banksia 1592. 
4, A figure or ornament somewhat resemb- 
ling a sprig or flower of honeysuckle; esp. in 
Arch. 1548. 

1. As Honey-Suckles (both the Woodbine and 
the Trifoile) BACON. 2. Mids. N. IV. i. 47. 3. 
False H., ‘the genus Azalea’ (Miller). French H., 
name given to Hedysarum coronarium, a native of 
Ttaly, a leguminous plant, with flowers resembling 
those of the red clover. White H., Rhododendron 
viscosum (Azalea viscosa); also white clover (see 1). 
Comb.: h.-&rass (dial), -trefoil, clover. 
Ho'neysuckled a, overgrown, or scented, with h, 

Ho-ney-swee:t, a. OE. Sweet as honey, 
often a term of endearment. 

Horney-tongued, a. 1588. Speaking 
sweetly or winningly; using honeyed words. 

Honeywort (hp:niw?at). 1597. [See Wort.) 
A plant of the genus Cerinthe of boragina- 
ceous plants, much frequented by bees. 

\Hong (hon). 1726. [- Chinese hang row, 
rank.] In China, a series of rooms used as a 
warehouse, factory, etc.; spec. (a) one of the 
foreign factories formerly maintained at Can- 
ton; (b) the corporation of Chinese merchants 
at Canton, who before 1842 had the monopoly 
of trade with Europeans; (c) a foreign trading 
establishing in China or Japan. 

Hong(e, obs. inf., pa. t., ete. of HANG v. 

Honied: see HONEYED. 

Honiton (ho-niten). 1851. The name of a 
town in Devonshire used attrib. to designate 
kinds of bobbin-lace. 

Honk (honk), sb. 1843. [imit.] The snort of 
a pig; U.S. and Canada, the cry of the wild 
goose or swan. b. The harsh hoot of à motor- 
horn 1906. Hence Honk v. 

Honor, Honorable: see Honour, ete. 

fHonorance. ME. [- OFr. honorance, f 
honorer Honour v.; see -ANCE.] The action of 
honouring or doing homage; honour -1716. 

Honorarium  (hon-, Qnóré"rijm). PI. 
-ums, -a. 1058. [- L. honorarium, gift made 
on being admitted to a post of honour, subst. 
use (sc. donum) of n, of honorarius HONORARY; 
see -ARIUM.] An honorary reward; a fee for 
(professional) services rendered. eo 

The emoluments and honoraria of physicians 
1895. So Honorary sb. (now rare or bs.). 

Honorary (oenórüri, a. 1014. [2 L. 
honorarius, f. honor; see HONOUR sb., -ARY'.] 
1. Denoting or bringing honour; conferred or 
rendered in honour. 2. Spec. Conterred or 
rendered merely for the sake of honour, with- 
out the usual adjuncts 1661. 3. Holding a 
title or position conferred as an honour, with- 
out emolument, or without the usual duties, 
privileges, etc.; titulary. Also, giving ser- 
vices (as secretary, treasurer, etc.) without 
emolument. 1705. 4, Depending on honour; 
said of an obligation which cannot be legally 
enforced 1794. 

1. The simple crown of olive, anh. reward GROTE. 
2. H. titles or degrees 1813. H. monument, & 
cenotaph. 3. H. colonel of the 13th Infantry Regi- 
ment 1873. Phr. H. feud (Law): a title of nobility 
descendible to the eldest son. 

Honorific (ọnõri-fik), a. (sb.) 1650. [- b. 
honorificus (Cicero) f. honor; see -F10.] 
1. Doing or conferring honour; importing 
honour or respect; spec. applied to phrases, 
words, forms of speech, used, esp. in certain 
Oriental languages, to express respect. 2. sb. 
An honorific word or phrase 1879. 

1. The epithet Abu, father, is h. KEATINGE- 

Honour, honor (onoz) sb. [ME. (A)onurs 
honour, an(oyur — AFr. anur, anour, OFT. 
(honor, (Ionur, earlier enor (mod. honneur) 
:- L. honor, honor- .] 1. High respect, esteem 
or reverence, accorded to exalted worth or 
rank; deferential admiration or approbation, 
as felt, rendered, or received. 2. Personal 
title to high respect or esteem; honourable- 
ness; elevation of character; a fine sense of 
and strict allegiance to what is due or right 
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1548. b. Word of honour (arch.) 1658. 3. (Of 
à woman) Chastity, purity; good name ME. 
4, Exalted rank or position; dignity, distinc- 
tion ME. b. With poss. pron., = *hon- 
ourable personality’: now & formal title, esp. 
for County Court judges 1553. 5. (Usu. in 
pl.) Something conferred or done as a token 
of respect or distinction; a mark of high re- 
gard; esp. à position or title of rank, a dig- 
nity ME. tb. A bow or curtsy —1805. c. pl. 
Courtesies rendered, as at an entertainment 
1659. d. pl. Special distinction gained, in an 
examination, for proficiency beyond that 
required for a pass 1782. 6. A source or cause 
of honour; one who or that which does credit 
(to) 1568. b. (Usu. in pl.) A decoration, adorn- 
ment, ornament (poet.) 1613. 7. Law. A 
seigniory of several manors held under one 
baron or lord paramount ME. 8. a. Cards. 
(Chiefly pl.) Whist. The ace, king, queen, 
and knave of trumps (Bridge, the ten also). 
Ombre and Quadrille. The aces of spades and 
clubs, and the lowest card of the trump suit. 
1674. b. Golf. The privilege of playing first 
from the tee 1896. 

1. To shew my h. for them STEELE. Deie we 
raper wip onour R. GLOUC. 2. I could not love 
theo dear, 80 uM aer ue = more Do 
LACH. Say, what is H.? "Tis the finest sense 
quee whine the hawan aig ona reme WORDSW. 

. So as she may..Her h. and her name save 
Gower. 4. The king is likewise the fountain of h. 
BLACKSTONE. 5. Weare it for an Honor in thy 
Cappe SHAKS. Papists were admitted in crowds 
me as honors MACAULAY. €. Phr. To a 

onours. Honours of war: the privileges grante 
v a be pom To as of TDARCDIUE. out moder 
ms with colours flying and drums. eating. 6. 
Erasmus the honor of learning of all oure time 
‘ASOHAM. b. He. .beares his blushing Honors 
thicke vpon him Hen. VIII, m. ii. 854. 

Phrases. a. Comm. For (the) h. (of. .): said of the 
acceptance or payment of a bill of exchange 
(which has been refused by the drawee and duly 
Droteetnd) bya third party to protest the credit 

e drawer or indorser. b. In h.: asa mora 
QURE pastimes implying that there is no logat 
igation. c. On or upon one's h.: a phrase stak- 
ing the personal credit of the speaker on the truth 
of his statement; used formally by members of the 
House of Lords in their judicial capacity; hence, 
[s pupeaion ok st rong assurance. d. To do h. to: 
eat with h., coni fer h, upon; to do credit to. 
€. H. bright (colloq.): a protestation of (or interrog. 
an appeal to) one's h. or sincerity 1819. f. Code 
or law of h.: the set of rules or customs. which 
jeu the Sone? ofa [M of persons CS 
conventional standard ofh. g. Court of h.: 
a court or tribunal for determining questions con- 
cerning the laws or principles of h., as the courts 
Piy in ES days. See also AFFAIR, 
» LEGION, MAID, POINT, WORD of h. 

gom: h.-court, a court held within an h. or 
Ey (sense 7); -man (also honours-man), one 
{ AA MD, or pU for, Te Cres 

d); 80 honours degree, honour(s 
Peeing (Her.), the point just above gs 
-po an escutcheon; -pol icy, a policy 
Rael it is stipulated that the policy should be 
leemed sufficient proof of interest. 
JHOnoHE, honor (g:noa), v. ME. [- OFr. 
NU onurer (mod. honorer) :— L. honorare, f. 
i nor- HONOUR sb.) t1, trans. To do honour 
tetany worthy respect to; to worship, per- 
Y one’s devotions to; to do obeisance or 
heen to; to venerate —1697. 2. To hold in 
eu respect highly; to reverence, WOI- 
don, to regard or treat with honour ME. 3. 
Gree honour or dignity upon; to do 
Te ur or credit to; to grace ME. 4. Comm. 
i accept or pay (a bill of exchange, etc.) 
2 en due. Also fig. 1706. 
+ They. „h. with full Bowls their fri i 
s their friendly Guest 
DRYDEN, 2. H. thy father and thy mother Ezod. 
the kir Thus shal ben honoured, whom euere 
Custom? wile honoure WYCLIF Esther 6:9. A 
ERAN More honour'd in the breach, then the 
Miss noe Haml I. iv. 16. 4. Nature has written 
à letter of credit upon some men's faces, which is 

Pim almost wherever presented THACKERAY. 
ME "ENSE honor- (g-norab’l), a. (sb.) 

ds (O)Fr. honorable — L. honorabilis, f. 
hehe €; Bee prec., -BLE.] 1. Worthy of being 
E rey entitled to respect, esteem, re- 
Lorum tbe Respectable in quality or 
ranks Ment 1666. 2. Of distinguished 
an ofücl à le; illustrious ME. b. Applied as 
imb ial or courtesy title 1450. 3. Character- 
poems ins accompanied with honour ME.; 

ent with honour or reputation 1548. 
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4, Showing or doing honour ME. 5. Upright, 
honest; the reverse of base 1592. 

1. He [Crist] is honurabile till all HAMPOLE. 
Marriage is h., but House-keeping is a Shrew 
SwrFT. b. Dined with Lord Cornbury . . who kept 
a very honorable table EVELYN. 2. Descended 
from an honorable family MACAULAY. b. The 
prefix *Honourable' (Hon.) is given to younger 
sons of Earls and sons and daughters of peers 
below the rank of Marquess, to all present or past. 
Maids of Honour, all Justices of the High Court 
(not being Lords Justices nor Lords of Appeal), 
to Lords of Session, the Lord Provost of Glasgow 
(during office), and especially to members of 
Governments or of Executive Councils in India 
and the Colonies. In the U.S. it is given to mem- 
bers of both Houses of Congress, and of State 
Legislatures, to judges, justices, etc. Honourable 
is also applied to the House of Commons collec- 
tively; “honourable member’ or ‘gentleman’ is 
applied to members individually; also formerly 
to members of the East India Company, etc. 
Most Honourable is applied to Marquesses; also to 
the Order of the Bath and H.M. Privy Council 
(collectively). Right Honourable is applied to 
peers below the rank of Marquess, to Privy Coun- 
cillors, and to certain civil functionaries, as the 
Lord Mayors of London, York, and Belfast, and 
the Lord Provosts of Edinburgh and Glasgow; 
sometimes, also, in courtesy, to the sons and 
daughters ‘of persons holding courtesy titles. 3. 
Sure the Match Were rich and h. Two Gent. 1. i. 
64. To effect an h. peace LYTTON. 4. An h. monu- 
ment to his memory BOSWELL. 5. For Brutus is an 
H. man Jul. C. nit. ii. 87-8. The best and most 
h, course RALEGH. 

B. sb. a. An honourable or distinguished 
person. b. One who has the title of Honour- 
able. So right h. (colloq.) ME. 

Six bear courtesy titles or are Honourables 
WARREN. Hence Ho-nourableness, honor-. 
Ho-nourably, honor- adv. in an h. manner. 

Honourer, honorer (onore). ME. 
HONOUR v. + -ER'.] One who honours; ta 
worshipper. 

Ho-nourless, a. 1560. [f. HONOUR sb. + 
-LEss.] Destitute of honour; unhonoured, or 
unworthy of honour. 

Hont, etc., obs. f. HUNT, etc. 

Hoo (hi), inf. and sb. 1606. A natural 
exclam., used as a call to attract attention, 
etc. Also imitative of the sound of an owl, 
the wind, etc. (Cf. WHoo.) So Hoo-00. 
Hence Hoo v. inir. to make the sound ‘hool’. 

Hoo, ME. sp. of Ho int. and v. 
Hooch (hits). U.S. slang. 1903. Also 
hootch. (abbrev. of Alaskan hoochinoo, 
name of a tribe that made such liquor.] 
Alcoholic liquor, spirits. 

Hood (hud), sb. [OE. hod = OFris. hdd, 
MDu. hoet (Du. hoed), OHG. huot (G. hut 
hat) WGme. *Xoda, rel. to HAT.] 1. A 
covering for the head and neck (and some- 
times the shoulders), either forming part of 
a larger garment (as the hood of a cowl or 
cloak) or separate; in the latter sense applied 
in 14-16th c. to a soft covering for the head 
worn under the hat. b. A soft covering for 
the head worn by women; also, the close- 
fitting head-covering of an infant ME. c. fig. 
A cap of foam, mist, or cloud 1814. 2. Asa 
mark of official, or professional dignity ; now 
spec. the badge worn over the gown (or 
surplice) by university graduates as indicat- 
ing their degrees ME. 13. The part of a suit 
of armour that covers the head —1874. 4. A 
covering put over the head of a hawk to keep 
her quiet 1575. 5. Anything serving for à 
coveriag, capping, or protection, or resem- 
bling a hood in shape or use: 

a. The straw covering of a beehive. b. The head 
or cover of a carriage; the cover ofa pump; Naut. 
“a covering for a companion-hatch, skylight, etc." 
(Smyth). c. A dome-shaped projection over a fire- 
place, chimney, Or ventilator; the ‘cowl’ of a 
chimney. d. The leathern shield in front of a 
wooden stirrup. e. ‘Shipbuilding (pl.) The fore- 
most and aftermost planks, within and without, 
of a ship’s bottom. f. In plants, any hood-like 
part serving as à covering, esp. the vaulted upper 
part of the corolla or calyx in some flowers. $: In 
animals (e.g. the cobra and the hooded seal), a 
conformation of parts, or an arrangement of 
colour, suggesting à hood. h. The waterproof 
folding top or cover of a perambulator, motor car, 
etc.; (U.S.) = BONNET sb. 5 f. 

6. The hooded seal; = Hoop-cap 2. 1854. 

Comb.: h.-end (Shipbuilding), the end of any of 
the planks which fit into the rabbets of the stem 
and stern posts; -gastrula, a form of secondary 
gastrula resulting from unequal segmentation, an 
amphigastrula; -sheaf, each of two sheaves placed 


It. 


HOOF-BOUND 


top of a shock of corn so as to 
ence Hood v. trans, to cover 
.; sometimes for protection or 


slantwise on the 

carry off the rain. 
with or as with a 
concealment. 

-hood (hud), sufiz. [OE. -had = OS. -héd, 
(O)HG. -heit, orig. a Gme. independent sb. 
meaning ‘person, sex, condition, rank, 
quality’, OE. hdd, OS. héd, OHG, heit, ON. 
heidr (honour, worth), Goth. haidus (kind, 
manner).] 

Hood-cap (hu-dkep). 1842. [f. Hoop sb. 
+ Cap sb.!] 1, A close cap or bonnet covering 
the sides of the face, formerly worn by 
women. 2. The hooded or bladder-nosed 
seal, Cystophora cristata; 80 called from hav- 
ing à piece of loose skin over its head, which 
itinflates when menaced 1864. 
Hooded (hu-déd), a. 1440. [f. Hoop sb. 
and v. + ED.] 1, Wearing or covered with a 
hood. b. Of a garment: Having a hood 
attached to it 1590, 2. Of animals: Having 
a conformation of parts or an arrangement 
of colour suggesting a hood 1600. 3. Bot. 
Hood-shaped, cucullate 1597. 4. Having a 
protective covering 1847. 5. transf. and fig. 
Covered; blind-folded; concealed 1652. 

1. A h. hawk 1621. tH. man: (a) a Lollard; (b) a 
native Irishman. 2. Hooded crow, Corvus cor- 
nir. H. seal: see Hoop-caP 2. H. ser] ent or 
snake, a snake of the family Elapide or Najide, 
having the skin of the neck distensible, so as to 
resemble a hood; esp. the Indian cobra, Naja 
tripudians. 

Hoodie, hoody (hu-di). 1789. [f. as prec. 
(sense 2) + -ie -Y*.] The Hooded or Roy- 


ston Crow, Corvus corniz. Also hoodie- 
crow. 

Hoo-dless, a. ME. [f. Hoop sb. + -LESS.] 
Without a hood. 


Hoodlum (hu-dlim). U.S. slang. 1872. 
[Of unkn. origin.) A youthful street rowdy; 
a dangerous rough. 

tHoo'dman. 1505. A hooded man; the 
blindfolded player in BLIND-MAN'S-BUFF 
—1001. So 1Hoo:dman-bli:nd, blind-man's- 


buff. 

Hoo-d-mould, 1840. A moulding over the 
head of a window, door, eto.; a label or drip- 
stone. So Hoo-d-moulding 1838. 

Hoodoo (hí-dü), sb. (a.) U.S. 1885. [un- 
expl. alt. of VooDoo.) 1, = V00D00. 2. A 
person or thing whose presence causes bad 
luck 1889. 

B. adj. Unlucky, pringing bad luck 1889. 

Hoodwink (hu:dwigk) v. 1562. [f. Hoop 
sb. + WINK v.] 1. trans. To cover the eyes 
with a hood or the like; to blindfold. 2. fig. 
To cover up from sight 1600. 3. fig. To 
blindfold mentally; to *throw dust in the 
eyes of', humbug 1610. t4. intr. To wink. 
Mur. 

1. Hawthorne’s face was hoodwinked with a 
cloake 1631. 2. Temp. IV. i. 206. i phe HALLS is 
easily hoodwinked 1756. Hence Hoo-dwink sb. 
tthe act of hoodwinking; tthe game of blind- 
man's-buff; a blind. +Hoo-dwink a. blindfold. 

Hoodwort (huwdwpat) |f. Hoop sb. + 
Wort.) An American species of Scutellaria 
or Skull-cap, S. laterifolia. 

Hoody: see HOODIE. 

Hoof (hit), sb. Pl. hoofs, 
[OE. hof = OFris., OS. 
OHG. huof (G. huf) ON. hófr :- Gme. 
*xofaz, rel. to synon. Skr. éaphás, Avestic 
safa. 1. The horny sheath which encases 
the ends of the digits or the foot of quadru- 
peds forming the order Ungulata, primarily 
thatof the horse and other equine animals. 
Also fig. 2. A hoofed animal, as the smallest 
unit of a herd or drove 1535; hence, ta frag- 
ment, particle 1655. 3. The human foot (joc. 
or derogative) 1598. 

1. Clattering flints batter'd with Ingo hoofs 
TENNYSON. To show the cloven h. (see 
CLOVEN). 2. There shal not one hooffe be left 
behynde COVERDALE Exod. 10; 26. 3. Phr. To beat, 
pad, be upon the h.: to be on the move. To see a 
person's h. in anything, to detect his influence in it. 
Under the h.: downtrodden. 

Comb.: h.-cushion, -pad, a pad or cushion to 
prevent a horse's foot or shoe from striking or cut- 
ting the fellow foot; -pick. 

Hence Hoof v. intr. to go on foot; trans, to strike 
with the h. Hoo-fy a. having a h. or hoofs. 

Hoof-bound, a. (sb) 1598. Farriery. 
Affected with a painful dryness and contrac- 
tion of the hoof; lamed by having the shoe 


occas. hooves. 
höf (Du. hoef), 


HOOFED 


put on too tight. sb. A name for this affec- 


tion. 

Hoofed (hüft, hi-fed), a. and ppl. a. Also 
hooved (hüvd). 1513. [f. Hoor sb. and v. + 
-ED.] 1, Having hoofs, ungulate; as broad-h. 
2. Beaten with hoofs 1860. 

Hooflet (ha-flét). 1834. [f. HOOF sb. + -LET.] 
One of the divisions of a cloven hoof. 

Hook (huk), sb. [OE. óc = OFris., MLG., 
MDu. hok (Du. hoek) corner, angle, point of 
land, rel. to OE. haca bolt, OS. haco (MDu. 
hake, Du. haak), OHG. hako (G. haken) hook, 
ON. haki (whence, or from MDu., dial. hake 
xy).] 1. A length of metal, or piece of other 
material, bent back, or fashioned with a 
sharp angle, adapted for catching hold, drag- 
ging, sustaining suspended objects, or the 
like. (Often qualified to indicate shape or 
use, as boal--, chain-, chimney-h., ete.) b. Zool. 
and Bot. A recurved and pointed organ or 
appendage of an animal or plant 1666. 2. 
A slender bent piece of wire, usually armed 
with a barb, which is attached to a fishing- 
line and carries the bait; an angle; fig. à snare, 
a catch OK. 3. A curved instrument with a 
cutting edge, as a weed-hook, à reaping-hook 
OE. 4, The crook or pin on which a door or 
gate is hung; forming the fixed part of the 
hinge ME. 15. A shepherd’s crook —1697. 
6. Shipbuilding. A bent piece of timber used 
to strengthen an angular framework. Cf. 
Furrock. 1611. 7. A sharp bend or angle, 
esp. in a river (now in proper names) 1503. 8. 
a. A hook-shaped character or symbol; a 
*pot-hook' 1668. jb. pl. Brackets (in print- 
ing); also, inverted commas —1800. c. Mus. 
One of the lines or marks at the end of 
the stem of a quaver (f), eto. 1782. 9. A 
projecting corner, point, or spit of land. [app. 
— Du. hoek.) 1855. 10. Cricket, ete. The act 
of hooking 1897. 

2. Farewell, Loue. Bar bayted hokes shall tangle 
me no more WYATT. 3. Prov. Ill shearer ne'er a 
good h. had, 7. The very straight way that hath 
neither h. ne crook FOXE. 

Phrases. By h. and (or) by crook: by any means, 
fair or foul. Off the hooks: tout of order; fto ex- 
cess; tout of humour or spirits; at once, sum- 
marily. To drop (etc.) off the hooks, to die (slang). 
On one’s own h.: on one's own account, at one's 
own risk (collog.). To sling or take one's hook: to 
make off, decamp (colloq.). 

Comb.: h. and butt, h.-butt, ‘a mode of scarfing 
timber so that the parts resist tensile strain to 
part them’ (Knight); -climber, a plant that 
climbs by means of its own hooklets, as members 
of the genera Galium and Rubus; -pin, a draw- 
pin; -scarf, -scarf-joint = hook-butt; -squid, 
à decapodous cephalopod of the family Onycho- 
teuthididw, having long tentacles armed with 
hooks, the bases of which are furnished with 
suckers; -tip, a moth of the genus Platypteryz, 
having the tips of the wings hook-shaped ; 
-wrench, a spanner with a bent end adapted to 
grasp and turn a nut or coupling piece. 

Hook (huk), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 1. trans. 
To make hook-like or hooked (rare). 2. 
intr. To bend as a hook ME. 3. intr. To move 
with a sudden twist or jerk. Now slang or 
dial. To make off. Also hook it. ME. 4. 
trans. to lay hold of with a hook; to make 
fast, attach, or secure with or as with a hook 
or hooks; to fasten together with hooks, or 
hooks and eyes 1611, 5. intr. (for refi.) To 
attach oneself or be attached with or as with 
a hook. H. on (fig.): to join on. 1597. 6. 
trans. To snatch with a hook; to steal 1615. 
7. To catch (a fish) with a hook 1771. Also 
fig. 8. transf. and fig. a. To drag. b. To 
attach as with a hook. 1577. C, Golf. To 
drive (the ball widely to the left hand. 
Cricket. = DRAW v. I. 12. 1857. d. Boxing. 
To strike (one's opponent) a swinging blow 
with the elbow bent 1898. e. Rugby Football. 
To secure and pass (the ball) backward with 
the foot in a scrummage 1906. 9. To link by 
a hook or bent part 1823. 10, To catch with 
the horns, attack with the horns, as a cow. 
Also absol. U.S. 1887. 

3. He slipped from her and hooked it MAYHEW. 
4. To h. on, in, up, to attach by means of a hook. 
5. Go with her, with her: hooke-on, hooke-on 
SHAKS. 6. To h. the money and hide it MARK 
TWAIN. 7. fig. The first, woman who fishes for him, 
hooks him THACKERAY. 9. He hooked his arm 
into Tom’s HUGHES. 

Hookah (hu:ká) 1763. [- Urdu — Arab. 
hukkah casket, vase, cup, etc.) A pipe for 
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smoking, of Eastern origin, having a long 
fiexible tube, the smoke being drawn through 
water contained in a vase; the narghile of 
India. 

Hook and eye, hook-and-eye. 1578. A 
metallic fastening, esp. for a dress, consisting 
of a hook of flattened wire, and an eye or 
wire loop on which the hook catches. Also 


fig. 

Hook-bill. 1613. [See But sb.' and *.] 
1. A billhook. 2. “The curved beak of a bird’ 
(Ogilvie). Hoo-k-billed a. having à curved 
bill. 

Hooked (hukt, hu'kėd), a. OE. [f. Hook 
sb. or v. + -ED.] 1. Hook-shaped; hamate. 
2. Having a hook or hooks ME. 

Hooker? (hu-koi) 1567. [f. HOOK v. + 
-gn*.] One who or that which hooks. 

Hooker? (hu:kex) 1641. [- Du. hoeker, f. 
hoek Hook (in earlier hoekboot); see -ER*.] 
1. A two-masted Dutch coasting or fishing 
vessel. 2. A one-masted fishing smack on the 
Trish coast, similar to a hoy in build. Also 
attrib. 1801. 3. Applied depreciatively or 
fondly to a ship 1823. 

Hooklet(hu-klét) 1816. [f. HOOK sb., LET.) 
A minute hook; esp. in Nat. Hist. 

Hook-nose. 1681. A nose of a hooked 
shape with a downward curve; an aquiline 
nose. So Hook-nosed a. 1519. 

Hooky (huki), a, 1562. [f. Hook sb. + 
-y!.] Hook-shaped; hooked. 

Hool, obs. f. WHOLE. 

Hoolee, holi (hz, hó"l). E. Indies. 
1687. [Hindi Aóli.] The great carnival of the 
Hindus, held at the approach of the vernal 
equinox, in honour of Krishna and the Gopis 
or milkmaids. 

Hooligan (hüligün) slang. 1898. lapp. 
orig. the name of an Irish family in S.E. 
London conspicuous for ruffanism.] A 
(young) street rowdy or ruffian. 

Tt is no wonder. . that H. gangs are bred in these 
vile. .byways Daily News, 26 July 1898. Hence 
Hoo-liganism. 

\Hoolock (hü-lgk). 1809. [- kulluk, native 
name.] The black Gibbon, Hylobates hoolock, 
native of Assam. 

Hoom(e, obs. ff. HOME. 

Hoop (hip), sb. [Late OE. hop = OFris. 
hop, MDu. hoop (Du. hoep) ¥ WGme. *xópa, 
rel. to ON. hóp small land-locked bay.) 1. 
‘A circular band or ring of metal, wood, etc.; 
esp. a circle of wood or flattened metal for 
binding together the staves of casks, tubs, 
ete. Also fig. 2. Applied to rings, bands, or 
loops, having similar uses 1867. 2. A circle 
of wood or iron (orig. a barrel-hoop) which is 
trundled along by children 1792. 14. One 
of the bands at equal intervals on a quart 
pot; hence, the quantity of liquor contained 
between two of these —1609. 5. A measure 
of corn, etc. of varying capacity. Now local. 
ME. 6. A circle of whalebone, steel, or other 
elastic material, used to expand the skirt of 
à woman's dress; hence, a hoop-petticoat or 
-skirt 1548. 7. A finger-ring 1500. 8. Any 
hoop-like structure or figure; a circle, ring, 
are 1530. 9. One of the iron arches used in 
croquet 1872. 

1. fig. The friends thou hast, and their adoption 
tride, Grapple them to thy Soule, with hoopes of 

Steele Haml. 1. iii. 63. 4. 2 Hen. VI, IV. ii. 72, 6. 
The swelling h. sustains The rich brocade 
PRIOR, 4 A hoope of Gold, a paltry Ring Merch. 

Comb.: h.-ash, Fraxinus sambucifolia; also, the 
American Hackberry, Celtis occidentalis; -bee, a 
puros of the genus Eucera; -cramp, a 
ring-clutch for holding the ends of a hoop which 
are lapped over each other’ (Knight); -iron, (a) 
thin flat bar-iron of which hoops are made; (5) the 
iron rod with which a child's h. is trundled; -net, 
a fishing-net, butterfly-net, etc. held open by a 
ring at its mouth; -ring, a ring consisting of a 
plain band; also, a finger-ring encircled with 
stones in a cut-down setting; -shell, a shell of the 
genus Trochus, a top-shell; -skirt = Hoor- 
PETTICOAT; -snake, a snake fabled to take its 
tail in its mouth and roll along like a h., spec. the 
harmless Abastor erythrogrammus of U.S.; -tree, 
Melia sempervirens; - wood, a tree yielding wood 
for hoops; in Jamaica Calliandra latifolia; in U.S. 
the Hoop-ash. 

Hoop, sb. ME. [f. Hoop v.* Cf. WHOOP 
sb. and int., Fr. houp int.) 1, A cry or call of 


HOP 


‘hoop’. 2. The sound attending hooping- 
cough 1811. 
Hoop, sb. 1481. [- (O)Fr. huppe ~ pop.L. 


*üpupa tor L. üpupa Hooror.] ti. The 
"HooPoE —1708. 2. A local name for the Bull- 
finch. [? a different wd.] 1798. 

Hoop, v.' 1440. [f. Hoor sb.] 1. To 
pind or fasten round with a hoop or hoops. 
2. transf. and fig. To encircle; to bind to- 
gether, as the staves of à tub 1541. 

Hoop, v.* [Late ME. houpe, howpe — (O)Fr. 
houper, f. houp; see Hoop sb.*] 1. intr, To 
utter a hoop. +2. To shout with astonish- 
ment. SHAKs. 3. To make the sound char- 
acteristic of hooping-cough 1822. 

1. Ther-with-al they shriked and they howped 
CHAUCER. 2. A.Y.L. III. ii. 203. 

Hoop, int. = WHOOP. 

Hooper? (hü-po). ME. |f. Hoor v? + 
-ER}.] One who fits hoops on casks, barrels, 
ete.; a cooper. 

Hoo:per*. 1550. [f. Hoop v.! + -ER!.] 
1. One who hoops or cries ‘hoop’; only in 
hoopers hide — hide-and-seek 1719. 2. The 
Whooping, Whistling, or Wild Swan, Cygnus 
musicus (ferus); 80 called from its cry. 

Hoo:pin$-cough. 1747. [f. Hoop ve] A 
contagious disease chiefly affecting children, 
and characterized by short, violent, and 
convulsive coughs, followed by a long sono- 
rous inspiration called the hoop (whoop); the 
chin-cough. Also WHOOPING-COUGH. 

Hoop-la (hü:plà). 1909. [f. Hoop sb.' + 
La ini.] A game in which rings are thrown 
at objects that are won if encircled. 

Hoopoe (hü-pü). 1668. {Alteration of Hoor 
sb.*, after L, upupa, f. the cry (up, up) of the 
bird.) A bird of the family Upupide, esp. 
the typical Upupa epops, conspicuous by its 
variegated plumage and large erectile crest, 

Hoo:p-petticoat. 1711. 1, A petticoat or 
skirt stiffened and expanded by hoops. 2A 
name for plants of the genus Corbularia ; from 
the shape of the flower 1840. 

Hoo:p-stick. 1703. 1. A thin pliable stick 
or sapling suitable for making cask-hoops. 2. 
One of the arched rails forming the frame- 
work of a carriage-head 1794. 

Hoosh (hà). slang. 1905. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Thick soup. 

Hoosier (hü3o1. U.S. 1832. [Of unkn. 
origin.) A nick-name for a native of Indiana. 

Hoot (hit), sb. 1600. [f. Hoor v.] 1A 
loud inarticulate shout, outery; spec. à shout 
of disapprobation or obloquy; the sound of a 
motor-horn. 2. The cry of an owl 1795. 3. 
Hoot owl, the Tawny Owl, Syrinium aluco 
1885. 

Phr. Not to care a hoot or two hoots (orig. U.S). 

Hoot (hit), v. (ME. hiten, perh. echoio, 
gave later hout, howl, altered in XVI to 
hoot.) 1. intr. To shout, call out, make an 
inarticulate vocal noise; now, esp., to utter 
loud sounds of disapproval or obloquy. Also 
with at or after. 2. trans. To assail with 
shouts of disapproval or contempt ME. 3. 
intr. Applied to the cry of some birds, esp. 
the owl 1500; also to the sounds produced by 
a siren, fog-signal, etc. 1883. 

Hoot (hit), int. Sc. and m. dial. 1681. 
A natural exclam. of objection or repu don; 
nearly synonymous with tut! with which it is 
combined in the more emphatic hoot toot. 
So Hoots int. [with advb. -s.] 1824. 

Hooter (bites). 1674. [f. Hoot v. + -pR*.) 
One who or that which hoots; e.g. an owl; à 
steam whistle or siren 1878; & motor-horn 
1908. 

Hoove (hiv). 1840. [unexpl. var. of heaves; 
see HEAVE sb. 3, HOVEN ppl. a.] A disease of 
cattle, characterized by inflation of the 
stomach, usually due to eating too much 
green fodder. 

Hop (hop, s. [In xv hoppe — MLG» 
MDu. hoppe (Du. hop), in OS. feldhoppo = 
late OHG. hopfo (G. hopfen). The OE. word 
was hymele.] 1. (Usu. in pL) The ripened 
cones of the female hop-plant, used for giving 
a bitter flavour to malt liquors, etc. 
climbing perennial dicecious plant (Humulus 
lupulus, N.O. Urlicacez, suborder Canna. 
binew), with rough lobed leaves like those of 
the vine. Much cultivated for the green cones 
of the female plant. 1538. 


HOP 


Comb.: h.-back, a vessel with a perforated bot- 
tom for straining off the hops from the liquor in 
making beer; bind, -bine, the climbing stem of 
the hop-plant; -clover = hop-trefoil; -flea, a 
very small beetle (Phyllotreta or Haltica concinna), 
destructive to the hop-plant; fly, a species of 
diis (Phorodon humuli), destructive to the hop- 
plant; h. frog-fly h. froth-fiy, a species of froth- 
fly (Aphrophora interrupta or Amblycephalus 
ferruptus), destructive to the hop-plant; h. 
hornbeam (see HORNBEAM); -jack = hop-bacl 
-mildew, a parasitic fungus of genus Sphero- 
ioca, infesting the h.; -oast, a kiln for drying 
Hops? -pillow, a pillow stuffed with hops to pro- 


duce sleep; -pocket (see POCKET); -pole, a tall 
pole on which h.-plants are trained; -tree, a N. 
‘Amer. shrub, Ptelea trifoliata, N.O. Rutacez, with 


bitter fruit which has been used as a substitute for 
hops; -trefoil, à name for yellow clover (Tri- 
folium procumbens); also applied to the hop 
medick, Medieago lupulina ; -vine, the trailing 
stem or bine of the hop-plant, or the whole plant. 
See also Main Words. 

Hop (hop) sb.* 1508. [f.HoP v.] 1. An 
act, or the action, of hopping; a short spring, 
esp. on ono foot. b. One stage of a long- 
distance flight in a flying machine 1909. 2. 
slang or collog. An informal dance 1731. 

1. To take the ball on the h. 1888. Phr. Hop, 
step, and jump (also A., skip, and jump, ete-): 
the action of making these three movements in 


succession; an athletic exercise in which the 
players try who can cover most ground with these 
Poyements. Also transf. and fig. Also attrib., and 
as vb, intr. 


Hop (hop) v.' Pa. t. and pple. hopped, 
hopt (hop) [OE. hoppian, corresp. 
MHG. (G. dial.) hopfen, ON. hoppa, from à 
base repr. also in OE. Aoppetan, G. hopsen, 
a var. of which appears in HIP v.'] 1. intr. 
To spring a short way with a leap, or à suc- 
cession of leaps; said of persons, animals, and 
things. Now implying a short or undignified 
leap. b. spec. Of animals: To move by leaps 
with both or all the feet at once 1440. C. 
Of a person: To leap on one foot, or move 
onwards by a succession of such leaps 1700. 
2. To dance (only playful) ME. 3. To limp 
1700. 4. (rans, To hop or jump on to or over 
1900. 

1. Why hoppe ye 80, yegreate hilles? COVERDALE 
Ps. 67(68): 16. b. H. as light as bird from’ bri 
SuAKS. 3. Away he hops with his crutch DE Fo 
Hon the twig, hop it (slang): to go away quickly, 

Hop (hop), v.* 1572. [f. Hor sb.*] 1. trans. 
To impregnate or flavour with hops. (Chiefly 
in pass.) 2. inir. Of the plant: To produce 
hops 1848. 3. To gather or pick hops 1717. 

Hope (hop, sb. [Late OE. hopa, also 
lóhopa, corresp. to OLG. tóhopa, OFris., 
MLG., MDu. hope (Du. hoop); orig. belonging 
to LG. areas; whence it spread to HG. 
(MHG. hoffe) and Scand. (Sw. hopp, Da. haab); 
ofunkn. origin.] 1. Expectation of something 
desired; desire combined with expectation. 
Also in pl., in sing. sense. b. Personified; esp. 
as one of the three heavenly graces (1 Cor. 
18:18.) ME. 12. Expectation, prospect 
—1635. 3. transf. Ground of hope; promise; a 
person or thing that gives hope for the 
future; that which is hoped for ME. [See 
also FORLORN HOPE. 

a ut springs eternal in the human breast POPE. 
EPS opes Wate entertained at Whitehall that 
Parie AYATA Be b. Fair H., with smiling face 
Dopod gaing foot HAN, MORE, 3. A Child of great 
et ie: Ihesu Crist oure h. WYCLIF 1 Tim. 
n dom he brave h. SHAKS. Staking his very life 
ie dark h. SHELLEY. 
SHOPS (hop), sb.* [Late OE. hop = MLG. 
à p (in place-names), MDu. hop bay; ult. 
piein disputed.] 1. A piece of enclosed land, 
Te in the midst of fens or marshes. 2. A 

Un enclosed valley, esp. the upland part 
Of a mountain valley ME. 3. An inlet, 
small bay, haven ME. 

, Hope (hà), v. [Late OE. hopian = OF ris. 
recto (M)Du. hopen (orig., like Hore sb.', 
belonging to LG. areas), whence MHG., G. 
sten 1. intr. To entertain expectation of 
Qu: x ing desired; to look (mentally) with 
En ation. 2. intr. To trust, have con- 
OR S (Now only a strong case of sense 1.) 
Em 3. trans, To expect with desire, or to 
OE RS veces to look forward to 
. 14. a i i 
expect T E ticipate; to suppose, think, 

* H. for the best 1726. I hoped for better thi 

from him 1899. 3. None ota ve Mist years 
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again; Yet all h. pleasure in whai 
DRYDEN. When ede we h. to see. eem e 
Our Manciple I h, he wil be deed CHAUCER. 

Hopeful (hó»pfül) a. (sb.) 1568. [f. HOPE 
sb. + -FUL.] 1. Full of hope; feeling hope; 
expectant of that which is desired 1594; ex- 
pressive of hope 1607. 2. Causing or inspiring 
hope; promising; sometimes ironical 1568. 
oe ‘A ‘hopeful’ boy or girl; chiefly ironical 

1. H. of some reward 1665. 2. Money to maintain 
h, students at the University Woop. Here comes 
his h. nephew GorpsM. 3. Hoards diminish'd by 
young Hopeful’s debts BYRON. Hence Ho-pe- 
ful-ly adv., -ness. 

Hopeless (hó*-plés) a. 1566. [f. as prec. + 
-LESS.] 1. Destitute of hope; having no hope; 
despairing 1590. 2. Of or concerning which 
there is no hope; despaired of, desperate 
1566. 13. Unexpected —1624. 

1. On this [ice-floe] they spent a dismal and h. 
night ScorEsBY. 2. H. depravity JOHNSON, 
ERAS MACAULAY. Hence Ho-peless-ly adv., 
- S. 

Hoper. ME. [f. HoPE v. + -ER!.] One 
who hopes. 

Ho'p-gar:den. 1573. [f. Hop sb'] A 
piece of land devoted to the cultivation of 


hops. 

Hoplite (họ'pləit). 1727. [- Gr. émArms 
f. ómiov weapon, ózAr arms: See "TTE! 1.) A 
heavy-armed foot-soldier of ancient Greece. 

Hoplo- (hgplo), bef. a vowel hopl-, comb. 
f. Gr. óziov weapon, piece of armour, or of 
ómàń hoof, as in Hoplognathous (-o:znàápos) 
[Gr. y»ádos] a., ‘having the jaw armed" 
(Syd. Soc. Lez. Hoplo-podous [Gr. ózMj 
hoof, zovs, moð- foot] a., Zool. having the feet 
protected by hoofs. 

Hop-o'-my-thumb (ho:pómipp:m). Also 
Hopthumb. 1530. [orig. hop on my thombe, 
from Hop v.' (in imperative mood), applied 
hyperbolically to a very small person.] A 
dwarf, a pygmy. Cf. Tom Thumb. 

Hopped (hopt), a. 1669. [f. Hop sb.' or 
v.* + -ED.] Furnished, mixed, or flavoured 
with hops. 

Hopper’ (hoped). ME. |f. Hop v.' + 
-ER', The origin of sense 5 is not clear.] 1. 
One who hops; in pl. a kind of game: see 
HoPscorcH. 2. That which hops, esp. an 
insect or insect-larva that hops. Applied toa 
grasshopper, à froth-hopper, a cheese-hopper, 
ete. ME. 3. A receiver like an inverted pyra- 
mid or cone, through which grain or any- 
thing to be ground passes into the mill; so 
called because it had originally a hopping or 
shaking motion ME. 4. Any article resemb- 
ling a mill hopper in shape or use 1763. 5. A 
basket; esp. that in which the sower carries 
his seed. Now dial. ME. 6. A barge in 
attendance on a dredging machine, which 
carries the mud or gravel out to sea and 
discharges it through an opening in its bot- 
tom. Also h.-barge. 1759. 7. Pianoforte. A 
piece attached at the back part of a key to 
raise the hammer and regulate the distance 
to which it falls back from the string after 
striking it. Also called grasshopper. 1840. 
8. attrib., as hopper feed, ete. 1500. 

Comb.: h.-boy, ‘a name given in mills to a rake 
which moves in a circle, drawing the meal over an 
opening through which it falls’ (Craig); -car, a 

ind of truck for carrying coal, gravel, etc., 
shaped like a h., and emptying through an open- 
ing at the bottom; -cock, a valve for water- 
closets, etc,; -hood, a hooded seal in its second 
year. Hence Ho-pperings sb. pl., gravel retained 
in the hopper of a gold-washing cradle 1893. 

Hopper’ (hopou. 1719. [f. Hop v. + 
-gR'.] 1, A hop-picker. 2. A brewer’s vat 
in which the infusion of hops is prepared to 
be added to the wort (Cent. Dict.). 3. attrib., 
as h.-house 1883. 

+Hoppestere. [OE. hoppystre, f. hoppian to 
hop; see -STER.] A female dancer. In 
Chaucer used attrib. = ‘dancing’. -ME. 

Hoppet (hopét. Chiefly n. dial. 1671. 
[perh. Hopper’ + -ET. Also in form hobbet.] 
1. A basket, esp. a small hand-basket. 2. A 
large bucket, for lowering and raising men 
and materials in a mine shaft, etc. 1865. 3. A 
beehive. díal. 

Hop-picker. 1760. A labourer who picks 
the ripe hops from the bines; also, a machine 
for picking, cleaning, and sorting hops. 


HOREHOUND 


Hopping (hopin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Hop 
v. + -ING!.] 1, The action of HoP v.' 2. A 
dance; a rural festival ME. 

Hopping, vbl. sb.* 1717. [f. Ho» sb. or 
v.* + ING '.] 1. Hop-picking. 2. The flavour- 
ing of malt liquor with hops 1816. 

Hopping, ppl. a. 1785. [f. Hor v. + 
-ING*.] That hops (see Hor v."). Hopping- 
dick, name for a species of thrush (Merula. 
leucogenys) common in Jamaica, resembling 
the blackbird, Hence Ho-ppingly adv. 

Hopple(ho:p’)), v. 1586. [prob. of LG. origin; 
cf. early Flem. hoppelen (Kilian) = MDu. 
hobelen jump, dance; see HOBBLE v.] trans. 
To fasten together the legs of (a horse, ete.) 
to prevent it from straying; also transf. to 
fetter (a human being); cf. HOBBLE t. 6. 
Hence Ho-pple sb. an apparatus for hop- 
pling horses, ete.; transf. a fetter. 

\Hoppo (ho-po). 1711. [Chinese Aoopoo.] 
In China: The board of revenue or customs. 
‘Also (short for h.-man) an officer of the cus- 


toms. 

Hop-sack, hopsack (ho'psmk). 1481. If. 
Hor sb.'] 1. A sack in which hops are packed. 
2. = next, b. 1892. 

Hop-sacking. 1884. a. A coarse fabric 
of hemp and jute, of which hop-sacks are 
made. b. Applied to a woollen dress-fabric 
made with a roughened surface. 

Hopscotch (ho-pskotj). 1801. [f. Hor sb.' 
+ ScorcH sb.' a line or scratch.] A children's 
game, consisting in hopping on one foot and 
driving forward with it a flat stone from one 
compartment to another of an oblong figure 
traced out on the ground, so as always to 
clear each scotch or line, Also Hop-score, 
Hop-scot, and (earlier) Scotch-hoppers. 

Hopthumb: see Hop-0’-MY-THUMB. 

Hop-yard. 1533. = HOP-GARDEN. 

Horai (ho*-riil), a. 1717. [- late L. horalis, 
f. L. hora Hour; see -AL'.] Of or pertaining 
to an hour or hours. Hence Ho rally adv. 
hourly. 

Horary, sb. rare. 1631. {-mod.L. horarium 
book of hours, subst. use of n. sing. of med.L. 
horarius; see next.) Tl. Eccl. A book of 
offices for the canonical hours —1789. 2. An 
hourly narrative 1864. 

Horary (hó*rári, a. 1620. [= med.L. 
horarius, f. hora HOUR; see -Any*. Of, Fr. 
horaire adj. (xvm).) 1. Of, relating to, or 
indicating the hours 1664. 2, Oceurring every 
hour 1632. +3. Lasting only for an hour, or 
a short time. 

1. H. angle = HOUR-ANGLE. H. circle: see 
CrROLE sb., also, the circle of hours on a dial- 
plate. 2. H. shifts Of shirts and waste-coats B. 
Fons. 3. Melons, Cucumbers, and other H. Fruits 


1698. 
H. question (Astrol.): a question the answer to 
which is obtained by erecting a figure of the 
ut for the moment at which it is propounded 
1647. 

Horatian (hore'f'ün), a. (sb.) 1851. [= L. 
Horatianus (Gellius) f. Horatius, gentile 
name of the poet Horace; see -AN.] 1. Be- 
longing to or characteristic of the Latin poet 
Horace, or his poetry. 2. sb. The language 
of Horace. 

Horde (hod) sb. 1555. [= Pol. horda 
(whence Fr., G., Du. horde, Sw. hord), corresp. 
to Russ. ordd, It., Rum. orda; all ult. — 
Turki ordi, ordi camp. See URDU.] 1. A tribe 
or troop of nomads, dwelling in tents or 
wagons, and migrating from place to place 
or for war or plunder. 2. 
transf. A great company, esp. of the oe 
0 


till 1480, 2. The 
to 


form a h.; to live as in a h. 

Hordein (hd-adijin). 1826. [t. L. hordeum 
barley + -IN*.] Chem. A pulverulent sub- 
stance obtained from barley -meal; a mixture 
of starch, cellular tissue, and an azotized 
body. 

Hore, obs. f. HOAR. 

Horehound, hoarhound (hó*ahaund). 
[OE. hare hüne, f. har Hoar + hüne ‘mar- 
rubium’, name of à plant, of unkn. origin. 
For the parasitic def. BOUND ppl. a.!, SOUND 


HORRIFY 


fying; the being horrified; concr. something 
horrifying. 

Horrify (he-rifoi), v. 1791. [- L. horrificare 
cause horror, f. horrificus; see HORRIFIC, 
-FY.] trans. To cause or excite horror in; 
to move to horror. 

Ina way horrifying to Quakers 1866. 

Horripilation (horipilé-fon). 1656. [= late 
L. (Vulgate) horripilatio, -idn-, f. horripilare, 
f. horrére (see HORRIBLE) + pilus hair; see 
"ATION.] Erection of the hairs on the skin by 
contraction of the cutaneous muscles (caused 
by cold, fear, etc.); creeping of the flesh. So 
Horri/pilant a. causing h. 

Horrisonant (horis)nánt), a. 1656. [var. 
of fhorrisonous (L. horrisonus, Cicero) by 
substitution of suffix -ANT.] Sounding hor- 
ribly. So fHorri'sonous a. = prec. 

Horror (horoj, sb. late ME. [~ OFr. 
(Worrour (mod. horreur) := L. horror, -Or-, f. 

; See HORRIBLE, -OR l.] 1, Roughness, 
ruggedness, (Now poet. or rhet.) 2. A shud- 
dering or shivering; now. esp. (Med.) as a 
symptom of disease 1533. tb, Ruffling of 
Surface —1765. 3, A painful emotion com- 
pounded of loathing and fear; a shuddering 
with terror and repugnance; the feeling 
excited by something shocking or frightful. 
Also in weaker sense, Intense dislike or rep- 
ugnance. (The prevalent use always.) ME. 

14. A feeling of awe or reverent fear; a thrill 
of awe, or of imaginative fear —1790. 5, 
transf. The quality of exciting repugnance 
and dread; horribleness; something horrify- 
ing ME. 

A. Which thick with Shades, and a brown H., 
stood DRYDEN, 2. b. Such fresh h. as you see 
driven through the wrinkled waves CHAPMAN, 3. 
Ther shal horrour and grisly drede dwellen with- 
outen ende CHAUCER, Nature's h, of a vacuum 
1833. Phr, The horrors (colloq.): a fit of horror; 
spec. such as occurs in delirium tremens. 4. A 
reverend h. silenced all the sky POPE. 5. C) 
g Horrors, the name of a room in Madame 

ussaud's waxworks exhibition, con: 
eitigies of noted criminals and the like; hence 
transf. à place full of horrors. Comb., as h.- 
stricken, -struck adjs, 

liHors, adv. and prep, 1714. [Fr., doublet 
of fors :- L. foris out of doors, abroad.] Out, 
out of: in the following phrases: 

|iHors de combat (hordakofba), adv., out of 
ight, disabled from fighting; also transf. and fig. 


l|Hors d'œuvre (hordóvr), adv. and sb. 

A. adv. Out of the ordinary course of things. 
ADDISON. 

B. sb, [The Eng. pl. usually has -s.] 1. Some- 
thing out of the ordinary course, H. WALPOLE. 
2. An oxtra dish served as a relish at the beginning 
Lis between the courses of a meal, Also Jig. 


Horse (has), sb. (OK. hors = OF ris. hors, 
hars, hers, Os. hros, hers (MLG. ros, ors, 
MDu, ors, Du. ros), OHG. (h)ros (MHG. ros, 
ors, G. ross), ON. hróss :- Gmc. *xorsam, 
*xorsaz, of unkn. origin.] 

I. The animal, etc. 1. A solid-hoofed peris- 
sodactyl quadruped (Equus caballus), having 
a flowing mane and tail; its voice is a neigh. 
In the domestic state used as a beast of bur- 
den and draught, and esp. for riding upon. 
(The pl. was in OE. the same as the sing. ; 
horses appears c1205, and is now usual in 
literary language, though horse sometimes 
appears as the collective pl.) b. spec. The 
stallion or gelding, as dist. from a mare or 
colt 1485. c. In Zool. sometimes extended 
to all species of the genus Equus, or even of 
the family Kquide. 2. A representation, 
figure, or model of a horse ME. 3. Mil, A 
horse and its rider; hence a cavalry soldier 
1648. 4. fig. Applied contemptuously or play- 
fully to a man, with reference to qualities 
of the quadruped 1500. 

1, Come on, then, horse and Chariots let vs haue 
Tit. A. t1. B. b. Phr. To take the h.: (of the 
mare) to conceive. 3. Fifteene hundred Foot, flue 
hundred Horse Are march'd vp 2 Hen. IV, 11. i. 
186. Phr. H. and foot: both divisions of an army; 
hence, whole forces; tadvb. with all one's might. 
4. If I tell thee a Lye, spit in my face, call me H. 
SHAKS. 

IL. Things resembling the quadruped. 1. A 
contrivance on which a man rides, sits 
astride, or is carried, as on horseback 1597. 
2. A frame or structure on which something 
is mounted or supported 1703, 3. An instru- 
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ment, appliance, or device for some service 
suggesting that of a horse ME. 4. Naut. See 
quots. 1626. +5. A lottery-ticket hired out by 
the day -1731. 6. A mass of rock or earthy 
matter enclosed within a lode or vein; a 
fault or obstruction in the course of a vein; 
hence to take h. 1778. 7. A ‘crib’ for students 
in preparing their work. U.S. 8. slang. 
Among workmen, work charged for before 
it is executed. Also dead h. 1638. 

1. I saw the iron horses of the steam Toss to the 


morning air their plumes of smoke LONGF. A 
kind of rac! the h. 1895. 2. Horses, or 
Trussels 1703. Drying horses for their clothes 


1826. 3. The engine to batter wals (called some- 
time the h., and now is named the ram) P. 
HOLLAND, 4. Horses for the Yards; a Conveniency 
for the Men to tread on, in going out to fur] the 
Sails 1711. Horse, a thick iron rod. for the main 
sheet to travel on 1794. Horses are called 
jack-stays, on which sails are hauled out, as gaff- 
sails SMYTH. 

Phrases, To horse. a. To horseback; used absol. 
as an order to mount. b. Of a mare: To the 
stallion. To take h., to mount, start, or proceed on 
horseback; see also I. 1. b. and II. 6. To talk h., to 
talk big or boastfully. Dead h. Taken as typical 
of that which has ceased to be of use, and which 
it is vain to attempt to revive. To work, etc. for 
a dead h.: to do work which has been paid for in 
advance, and so brings in nothing. To a dea 
h.: to engage in fruitless effort. lying h. 
Pegasus; hence Astron. the constellation Pegasus. 
Gift h. (Earlier given A.) A horse bestowed as a 
gift. To look a gift horse in the mouth: to criticize a 
gift. Great h. (now Hist.) The horse used in 
battle or tournament. High h. a, lit. The war- 
horse or charger. b. 7o mount or ride the high h. 
(colloq.): to give oneself airs; to behave preten- 
tiously or arrogantly, White H. a. The figure of 
a white h., reputed as the ensign of the Saxons 
when they invaded Britain, and the heraldic 
tum of Brunswick, Hanover, and Kent; also, 
the figure of ah. eut on the face of chalk downs near 


Uffington in Berkshire, and elsewhere, b. A 
high white-erested racing wave. [Wooden h. 
The scaffold, the gallows; an instrument of tor- 
ture. FULLER. A A. that was foaled of an acorn, 
the scaffold, the gibbet. 


instrument for removing a stone from a horse's 
foot; -piece, a large foe of whale’s blubber; 
h. pistol, a large pistol carried at the pommel of 
the saddle when on horseback; +-plea, a special 
plea for delaying the cause and carrying it over 
the term; -rough, a calk fitted to a horse’s shoe 
to prevent slipping in frosty weather; -run, a 
contrivance for drawing up loaded wheelbarrows 
from the deep cuttings by the help of a h., which 
goes backwards and forwards; -towel, a coarse 
towel, hung on a roller, for general use; -tree, the 
beam on which timber is placed previous to 
sawing; -walk, the path of a h. in working a gin, 
whim, etc, 

b. In names of animals (sometimes denoting a 
large or coarse kind, sometimes with the sense 
‘infesting horses’): h.-ant, a large species of ant; 
-bot, the larva of the horse-bee or bot-fly 
(Gistrus equi); -conch, a large shell-fish (Strombus 
gigas); -crab = HORSESHOE-crab; -emmet = 
horse-ant; -finch, the chaffinch (local); -lark, the 
corn bunting (Cornwall); «masher, usher = 
next (a); ~match, -matcher, (a) the Stonechat 
or Wheatear (Saricola ananthe); (b) the Red- 
backed Shrike (Laníus collurio); -mussel, a large 
coarse kind of mussel of the genus Modiola; also a 
freshwater mussel, Unio or Anodonta; -sponge, 
the commercial bath-sponge (Spongia equina); 
stinger, the Dragon-fly; -tick = HORSE-FLY: 
T-whale, the walrus; -worm, a maggot infesting 
horses, as the larva of the common bot-fly. 

c. In names of plants, fruits, etc. (often denoting 
a large, strong, or coarse kind); h.-balm, a strong- 
scented labiate plant of the N. Amer. genus 
Collinsonia, with yellowish flowers; -bane, name 
for species of GEnanthe, supposed to cause palsy 
in horses; -bean, a coarse variety of the common 
bean, used for feeding horses; -beech, the Horn- 
beam (see BEECH 2); -brier, ‘the common green- 
brier or catbrier of N. America, Smilax rotundi- 
Jolia’ (Cent. Dict.); -cane, the Great Ragweed of 
N. America; -cassia, a leguminous tree (Cassia 
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marginata), bearing long pods containing a pur- 
tive pulp used in the E. Indies as a medicine 

for horses; -daisy, the Ox-eye Daisy (see DAISY 2); 
j-elder, elecampane; -eye, -eye bean, the seed 
of the Cowage (Mucuna pruriens), a W. Indian 
leguminous plant; also that of Dolichos lablab; 
-fennel (see FENNEL); -gentian, -ginseng, a 
N. American caprifoliaceous plant of the genus 
Triosteum, haying a bitter root; -parsley, a 
large-leaved umbelliferous plant, Smyrnium 
olusatrum; -purslane a W. Indian plang 
Trianthema monogyna; -sorrel, Rumex hydro- 
lapatham; -sugar, a shrub (Symplocos tinctoria), 
found in the southern U.S., also called sweelleaf, 
the leaves of which are used as fodder; -thistle, 

(a) Wild Lettuce; (b) a thistle of the genus 

‘irsium; -tongue, (a) = DOUBLE-TONGUE 2; 
(b) the Hart's-tongue Fern; -vetch = HORSE- 
SHOE-vetch; -weed, name for two N. Amer. plants, 
Erigeron canadensis, also called butter-weed (now 
frequent in England), and Collinsonia canadensis, 
also called horse-mint; -wood, name for various 
W. Indian shrubs of the genus Calliandra. 

Horse, v. OE. [f. prec. sb.) 1. (rans, To 
provide with a horse or horses; to set on 
horseback. Also transf. 2. inir. To mount or 
go on horseback ME. 3. trans. To raise or hoist 
up. Now technical. 1460. 4. To elevate ona 
man’s back, e.g. for flogging 1563. 15. Naut. 
Of a current, etc.: To carry with force —1726, 
6. Of a stallion: To cover (a mare) ME. 7. 
To bestride. SHAKS. 8. Horse away: to spend 
in a lottery. See HORSE sb. II. 5. FIELDING. 
9. Horse up: to drive (oakum) between the 
planks of a ship 1850. 

1. Maron of Turin, who horsed oure Company 
from Lyons to Turin CoRvAT. Guns horsed for 
service 1888. 4. The biggest boy..horsed me— 
and I was flogged THACKERAY. 9. Horse iron, an 
iron.,used..by caulkers, to horse-up or harden 
in the oakum 1850. 

Horse-back, horseback, sb. (adv.) ME. 
T1. (hó-1s;be-k). "The back of a horse —1704. 
2. (h-sbwk). See quote, ME. 3. Geol. 
(h@-asbeek) A low and somewhat sharp ridge 
of gravel or sand; a hog-back. U.S. 1857. 4. 
Coal-mining, ‘A portion of the roof or floor 
which bulges or intrudes into the coal’ 1855, 
5. adv. Short for on horseback 1727. 

2. Phr. On A. (ta h.): sitting or riding on a 
horse; (mounting) upon a horse. A couple of 
robbers a-horseback suddenly appeared SMOL- 
LETT. Set a beggar on horse-back, and he'll ride 
to the devil CoBBETT. 

Ho'rse-block. 1753. 1, A small platform, 
ascended by 3 or 4 steps, used in mounting a 
horse. 2, ‘A square frame of strong boards, 
used by excavators to elevate the ends of 
their wheeling-planks’ (Gwilt) 1825. 

Ho'rse-boat. 1591. 1, A ferry-boat for 
conveying horses or carriages. 2. (U.S.) A 
boat drawn by horses 1828. 

Ho'rse-box. 1846. 1. A closed carriage 
for transporting horses by railway. 2. 
Applied joc. to large pews with high sides, 
formerly common 1884. 

Ho'rse-boy. 1537. A stable-boy. (Often 
contemptuous.) 

Ho'rse-bread. 1467. Bread made of beans, 
bran, etc. for food for horses. 

Ho-rse-breaker. 1550. One who breaks 
in horses for use. 

Horrse-car. U.S. 1864. 1, A car drawn 
by a horse or horses. Also attrib. 2. A rail- 
way car for the transport of horses. (Cent. 
Dict.) 

Ho-rse-che-stnut. 1597. [tr. obs. Bot. L. 
Castanea equina. Cf. G. rosskasianie.] 1. 
The hard smooth shining brown seed or nut 
of the tree described in 2, 1011. 2. A large 
ornamental tree, ZEsculus hippocastanum 
(N.O. Sapindacew), introduced into England 
1550. Also, the allied genus Pavia, usu. 
called buck-eye. 

Ho-rse-coper (-kó'poi), -couper (-kau:- 
poi). 1681. [f. HORSE + COPER!, couper (see 
Cour v.').] A horse-dealer. 

tHo-rse-corser, -courser. 1552. [See 
CORSE v., SCORSE.] A jobbing dealer in horses 
-1818. So tHo-rse-corsing, -coursing, 
horse-jobbing. 

Ho-rse-course, 1715. 
2. A race-course 1766. 

Ho-rse-fai-r. ME. A fair or annual market 
for the sale of horses. 

Ho-rse-fish. 1582. Any fish with a head 
more or less like that of a horse. a. The fish 
Vomer setipinnis, and the allied Selene vomer. 
b. The Hippocampus or sea-horse. 


1. A horse-race. 
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Ho:rse-fiesh, horseflesh, ME. 1. The 
flesh of a horse, esp. as food 1532. 2. Living 
horses collectively ME. t3. = HORSE sb. II. 
8. 1688. 4. alirib. usu. in reference to the 
colour, a peculiar reddish bronze. Horse- 
flesh ore, an ore of copper, bornite. 

2. Profoundly learned in Horse-flesh STEELE. 

Ho-rse-fly. ME. [f. FLY sb.' 2.] One of 
various dipterous insects troublesome to 
horses, as the horse-tick (family Hippobos- 
cide), the breeze or gadfly (abanida), the 
bot-fly (stride). 

‘attrib, Horse-fly- weed, Baptisia tinctoria, also 
called wild indigo. 

Horse-foot. ME. fl. A horse's foot 
—1597. 12. The plant Coltsfoot —1033. 3. 
A erustacean of the genus Limulus, called 
horseshoe-crab 1672. 

Ho-rsegate. 1619. [f. GATE sb.* going.] 
A right of pasturage for a horse, e.g. in a 
common field. 

Ho:rse-&o:dmother. dial. and vulgar. 
1569. A large coarse-looking woman, 

Horse guard (hó'usgá:rd). 1645. 1. One 
of a body of picked cavalry for special service 
as a guard; formerly also collective 1647. b. 
pl. The cavalry brigade of the English House- 
hold troops; spec. the third regiment of this 
body, the Royal Horse Guards 1001. 2. pl. 
The barracks, head-quarters or guard-house 
of such cavalry; spec. a building in London, 
opposite Whitehall, bearing this name 1645. 
3. pl. The personnel of the office of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the military authorities 
at the head of the army 1820. 

2. News that White Hall was on fire; and pre- 
sently more particulars, that the Horse-guard was 
on fire PEPYS, 3. I ^t say that I owe my suc- 
cesses to any favour or confidence from the Horse 
Guards WELLINGTON. 

Horsehair (hjshé?i. ME. a, A hair 
from the mane or tail of a horse. b. A mass of 
such hair ME. c. attrib. and Comb., as h. 
chair; h.- worm, a hairworm or Gordius. 

Horrse-head. ME. 1. The head of a 
horse, or a head like that of a horse. 2. The 
stony inner cast of the fossil Trigonia 1708. 
3. Zool. = Horsu-visu. +4. Mining. A kind 
of ventilator -1802, 

Ho'rse-hoe, sb. 1731. [f. HORSE sb. + 
HoE sb,*) A frame mounted on wheels and 
furnished with ranges of shares, each of which 
acts like a hoe. Hence Horse-hoe v. to 
work with a horse-hoe. 

Ho'rse-hoof. ME.  [f. HORSE sb. + 
Hoor.] 1. The hoof of a horse 1539. 2. The 
Plant Coltsfoot ME. 3, = HoRsE-FooT 3. 
1699, 

Horrse-jo:ckey. 1782. One hired to ride 
a horse in a race. (Now simply jockey.) 

Horse latitudes, sb. pl. 1777. (The origin 
of the name is uncertain.] The belt of calms 
and light airs which borders the northern 
edge of the N.E. trade-winds. 


Horse-laugh (hóslaf) 1718. A loud 
coarse laugh. 
Horse-leech (h@-as,litf), sb. ME. [f. 


Horse sb. + LEECH sb.'] ti. A farrier, a 
Veterinary surgeon —1053. 2. A large aquatic 
AUR worm (Hemopsis sanguisorba) ME. 

. fig. A rapacious insatiable person 1546. 
Hence fHo-rse-lee:chery, -leechcraft, 
Veterinary medicine. 

Ho'rse-liitter. ME. 1. A litter hung on 
S carried between two horses, one in 
» nt and the other behind. 2. A bed of 

Taw or hay for horses. b. The manure 
Consisting of such straw mixed with the 
excrements of horses. 1624. 

o-rse-load. MK. A load for a horse; 
Sometimes, a determinate weight; cf. LOAD. 
Ein fig. à large quantity. 
HO TEAN a. A inn horsly(e. (f. HORSE La 
5; cf. manly. f the a goo! 
horse. CHAUCER. DA pM 
,Horse-ma:ckerel. 1705. A name for 
e eral fishes allied to the mackerel; esp. the 
ally or Scad (Caranz vulgaris). 
1 Onan (hé-as;mén). Pl, -men. ME. 
as ne who rides on horseback; one skilled in 
E and managing a horse. spec. & 
hones soldier. 2. A man who attends to 
pe 1882. 3. An inferior variety of the 
fish i pigeon 1693. 4. Ichthyol. A scisenoid 
of the genus Eques found on the coasts of 
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Central America. Hence Ho-rsemanship, 
the art of riding on horseback, and (formerly) 
of breeding, rearing, and managing horses; 
the duties of the manége. 

Horse-marine (hg-asmari-n), 1824. [f. 
Horse sb, + MARINE sb.) 1, A marine 
mounted on horseback, or a cavalryman do- 
ing a marine’s work 1878. 2. joc. (pl.) An 
imaginary corps of mounted marine soldiers, 
as a type of men out of their element 1824. 

Ho'rse-master. 1523. One who owns or 
manages horses; also, a horse-breaker, 

Ho-rse-mill, 1467. A mill driven by a 
horse; usually, by one walking in a circle; 
fig. a monotonous round. 

Ho-rse-mint, ME. [See HORSE sb. attrib. 
2 c.] 1. A name of the wild mints, esp. 
Mentha sylvestris and M. aquatica. 2. Ap- 
Died in N. America to species of Monarda, 
etc. 

Ho'-rse-nail ME. 1. A horseshoe-nail. 
2, A tadpole (local) 1608. 

Ho-rse-play. 1589. t1. Play in which 
a horse takes part; theatrical horsemanship. 
Also transf. —1608. 2. Rough, coarse, or 
boisterous play 1589. 

2. He [Collier] is too much given to horse-play in 
his raillery DRYDEN. 

Ho:rse-plum. 1530. 1. A small red variety 
of plum. 2. (U.S.) The common wild plum of 
N. America (Prunus americana) 1797. 

Ho'rse-pond. 1701. A pond for watering 
and washing horses; also, for ducking ob- 
noxious persons. i 

Ho'rse-power. 1806. 1. The power or 
rate of work of a horse in drawing; hence in 
Mech., a unit for measuring the work of a 
prime motor, taken as = 550 foot-pounds per 
second (about 14 times the actual power of a 
horse). Abbrev. H.P. 2. transf. Power or 
rate of work as estimated by this unit. Also 
fig. 1800. 3. A machine worked by a horse, 
by which the pull or weight of a horse is 
converted into power for driving other 
machinery 1853. 

1. Nominal horse-power. -has no fixed relation 
to indicated horse-power 1881. The term ‘horse- 
power’ has probably seen its best days 1897. 
One 25 horse-power engine 1872. 2. What is the 
horse-power of the Niagara? MAURY. 3. An 
ordinary horse-power, such as is used for thrash- 
ing-machines [etc.] KNIGHT. 

Ho-rse-pox. 1656. [See Pox.] tfl. A 
severe or virulent pox. (Used in coarse exec- 
rations. —1094. 2. A pustular disease of 
horses 1884. 

Ho-rse-race. 1581. [Rack sb.'] A race 
between mounted horses, Hence Horse- 
racer, -racing. 

Ho-rse-radish. 1561. [See HORSE sb. 
attrib. 2 c.] 1. A cruciferous plant (Cochlearia 
armoracia) à native of middle Europe and 
western Asia; the thick rootstock of this 
plant, which has a pungent flavour, and is 
scraped or grated as a condiment. 2. attrib. 
and Comb., as horse-radish tree, a tree 
(Moringa pterygosperma), a native of India, 
cultivated for its pod-like capsules, and for 
its winged seeds (ben-nuts), from which oil 
of ben is obtained; the root resembles horse- 
radish in flavour. 

Horse-scorser, 
CORSER. 

Ho:rse-sese. U.S. collog. 1870. Strong 
common sense, often found in ignorant and 
rude persons. 

Horseshoe, horse-shoe (hjusjü), sb. 
ME. 1. A shoe for a horse, now usually 
formed of a narrow iron plate bent to the 
outline of the horse's hoof and nailed to the 
foot. 2. Anything shaped like a horseshoe, 
or a cireular arc larger than a semicircle 
1489. 3. Bol. = horseshoe-vetch 1578. 4. Zool. 
‘A horseshoe-crab 1775. 5. attrib., as h. arch, 
bend, table, etc. 1796. 

1. A Tradition, that 'tis a lucky toing to, find a 
Horse-shoe BOYLE. 2. The river making a kind 
of a double horse-shoe DE FOE. 

Comb.: h.-bat, any species of bat having a nose- 
leaf more or less horseshoe-shaped; -crab, a crab- 
like animal of the genus Limulus, so called from 
the shape of its shell; a king-crab; h. head, a 
disease in infants, in which the sutures of the 
skull are too open; h. magnet, one bent so that 
the two ends almost meet; h.-nail, a nail of soft 
iron for fastening on horseshoes; -vetch, a legu- 
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minous plant (Hippocrepis comosa) bearing um- 
bels of yellow flowers, and jointed pods each 
division of which resembles a h. Hence Ho-rst 
Shoe v. to provide with horseshoes; Arch. to mal 
(an arch) horseshoe-shaped. Ho'rse-sho:er. 
Hogse nhosint, the art or craft of shoeing 

Horse-tail, ho-rsetail. ME. 1. A horse's 
tail. b. Used in Turkey as the symbol of war, 
and as an ensign denoting the rank of a 
pasha; see TAIL sb.’ 1613, 2. Name of the 
genus Equisetum, a cryptogamous plant with 
leafless jointed branches 1538. b, Tree 
horse-tail = /Aorsetail-tree 1884. 3, A hip- 
purite. 4, Anat. The leash of nerves in which 
the spinal cord ends (in mod.L. cauda equina). 
5. attrib. and Comb., as horsetail-tree, a tree 
of the genus Casuarina, esp. the Australian 
C. equisetifolia. 

1. b. While all Christendom trembled at the sight 
of the horse-tails, Soliman died 1840. 

Horsewhip (ho-as,hwip), sb. 1694. A whip 
for driving or controlling a horse. Hence 
Ho'rsewhip v. to chastise with a h. 

Horsewoman (hó-swu:mün) 1564. A 
woman who rides on horseback. 

Ho'rsing, vòl. sb. ME. [f. HORSE v. + 
-ING'.] 1, Provision of horses. 2. The cover- 
ing of a mare 1523. 3. A mounting as on a 
horse; a flogging inflicted while on another's 


back 1688. Comb.: h.-block, -stone = 
HORSE-BLOCK. 
Horst (hgast). 1893. [G.] Geol. A term 


introduced by E. Suess for tracts of the 
earth’s surface which have become immobile 
and formed buttresses against which sur- 
rounding tracts have been pressed. 

Horsy (hd-asi), a. 1591, [f. HORSE sb. + 
-y*.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
a horse or horses, 2. Having to do with 
horses; devoted to horses or horse-racing; 
affecting the dress and language of a groom 
or jockey 1852. Hence Ho'rsiness (esp. 
in sense 2). 

Hortation (hoaté'-fon). 1530. (- L. hortatio, 
f. hortat-, pa. ppl. stem of hortari exhort; see 
-I0N.] The action of exhorting or inciting; 
exhortation. 

Hortative (hjatütiv). 1607, [- L. horta- 
tivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 

A. adj. Characterized by exhortation; serv- 
ing to exhort 1623. 

B. sb. A hortatory speech. 

Hortatory (hğatătəri), a. 1570. [- late 
L. hortatorius, f. as prec.; sce -ORY*.] Of, 
pertaining to, or characterized by exhorta- 
tion or encouragement; hortative. 

Horte-nsial, a. ! Obs. 1655. [f. L. hortensis 
(f. hortus garden) + -AL'.] Of or belonging 
to a garden. So Hortemsian a. ? Obs. 
fHo-rticultor. rare. 1760. [prob. f. next 
by substitution of L. cultor cultivator for 
-culture.] = HORTICULTURIST. 

Horticulture (hó-atikp:ltiüa, -tfoa). 1678. (f. 
L. hortus garden, after AGRICULTURE.] The 
cultivation of a garden; the art or science of 
cultivating or managing gardens, including 
the growing of flowers, fruit, and vegetables. 
So Horticu-Itural a. of or pertaining to h. 
Horticu‘Iturist, one who practises h.; esp. 
one who practises it scientifically as a pro- 
fession. 

Hortulan (h¢-atidilin), a. 1004. [- L. 
hortulanus, f. hortulus, dim. of hortus garden; 
See -ULE, -AN. Cf. ORTOLAN.] Of or belonging 
to a garden or gardening. 

llHortus siccus (ho-atos si-kJs). 1087. [L., 
= dry garden.] An arranged collection of 
dried plants; à herbarium. 
fig. The hortus siccus of dissent BURKE. 

tHo'rtyard. 1555. [An affected alteration 
of orchard, frequent in XVI-XVII, infl. by L. 
hortus garden.) An ORCHARD; occas. à gar- 
den generally —1699. 

Hory, horry, a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 
howry. [OE. horig, f. horh filth + -dg Xd 
Foul, dirty, filthy; slanderous. TENNYSON, 

Hosanna (hozæ-nă). {In OE. and ME. 
osanna, later hosanna (Tindale) — late L. 
(hosanna — Gr. dcavé — Mishnaic Heb. 
hó&a'nà, abbrev. of bibl. hdsi‘a-nnd.) 

A. interj. An exclam., meaning ‘Save now!' 
or ‘Save, pray!', occurring in Ps. 118:25. 
Used by the Jews as an appeal for deliver- 
ance, and an ascription of praise to God, and 
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in the Christian Church as an ascription of 


raise. 

s the multitudes..cried, saying, H. to the 
sonne of David Matt, 21:9. H. to the living Lord 
HEBER. 

B. sb. A cry of ‘hosanna’; a shout of praise 
1641. 

Hose (hó*z), sb. Pl. hosen (arch. or dial.), 
thoses; collect. pl. hose, [Late OE. hosa, -e, 
= OS., OHG., ON. hosa (Du. hoos stock- 
ing, water-hose, G. hose(n) trousers) :- Gmc. 
*xuson, -On. Sense 3 is prob. f. Du.] 1, An 
article of clothing for the leg, sometimes also 
covering the foot. collect. pl. hose. In mod. 
use = Stockings reaching to the knee. 
Half-hose, short stockings or socks. ME. 
12. Occas. = breeches, drawers; esp. in 
DOUBLET and h., as the typical male apparel 
1460. 3. A flexible tube or pipe for conveying 
water or other liquid where it is wanted 
1495. 4. A sheath; spec. the sheath enclosing 
the ear or straw of corn; the sheath or spathe 
of an Arum 1450, 5. A &ocket; in a printing 
press, a case connected by hooks with the 
platen to keep it in place. 1611. 

1. Hir hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed CHAUCER. 
Hee beeing in loue, could not see to garter his h. 
Two Gent, 11.1, 83, 2.1 Hen, IV, 11. iv. 239. tShip- 
man's hose, wide trousers worn by sailors. 

Comb.: h.-bridge, -jumper, -protector, 
-shield, devices for the protection of firemen's 
h. lying across a street or road; -hook, a hook for 
raising the h. of a fire-engine. 

Hose (hd'z), v. ME. (f. Hose sb.] 1. trans. 
To provide with hose. 2. To drench with a. 
hose 1889. 

Hosed (hóvzd), a. ME. [f. Hose v. or sb. 
+ -ED.] 1. Wearing hose. 2. Of a horse: 
Having the lower part of the legs covered 
with white hair 1720. 

Hose-in-hose, a. and sb. 1029. (See 
Hose sb. 4.] Said of flowers which appear to 
haye one corolla within another, esp. a 
variety of Primula or Polyanthus. 

Ho'se-net. Chiefly Sc. 1552, A small net 
resembling a stocking, affixed to a pole 
(Jam.); fig. a position from which escape is 
difficult. 

Hosier (hd"3'01, hó"zioi. ME. [f. Hose 
8b. + -IER.] One who makes or deals in hose 
nl. and socks) and underclothing gene- 
rally. 

Hosiery (hd"-3'ori, hóvziori) 1789. [f. 
prec.; see -ERY.] 1. Hose collectively; ex- 
tended to the whole class of goods in which a 
hosier deals 1790. 2, The business of a hosier. 
3. A factory where hose is woven. 

Hospice (ho:spis). 1818. [- (O)Fr. hospice — 
L. hospitium hospitality, lodging, f. hospes, 
hospit- Host sb.'|] 1. A house of rest and 
entertainment for pilgrims, travellers, or 
strangers, esp. that belonging to the monks 
of St. Bernard on the Alps; also, a home for 
Um destitute, 2, A hostel for students 
1895. 

Hospitable (hospitüb', a. 1570. [- Fr. 
Thospitable, f. hospiter receive as a guest, in 
med.L. hospitare; see -ABLE.] 1. Offering or 
affording welcome and entertainment to 
strangers; extending a generous hospitality 
to guests and visitors. 2. transf. Disposed to 
receive or welcome kindly; open and gener- 
ous in disposition 1655, 

1. The savages in America are extremely h. 
KEATINGE. His h. gate DRAYTON. 2. The religion 
of the Greeks was h. to novelties 1887. Hence 
Ho'spitableness. Ho'spitably adv. 


Hospitage (ho-spitéd3). Obs. or arch. 
1590. [- med.L. hospitagium, f. hospes, 
hospit- Host sb.*; see -AGE.] Tl. Guestship. 


Spenser. 12. Lodging. SPEED. 3. A hospice 
1855. 


Hospital (hospiti), sb. ME. [- OFr. 
hospital (mod. hôpital) - med.L. hospitale, 
subst. use of n. of L. hospitalis; see next. 
Of. HosrEL.] 1. A place of rest and enter- 
tainment; a hospice. Hence, one of the 
establishments of the Knights Hospitallers. 
2. A charitable institution for the housing 
and maintenance of the needy, infirm, or 
aged. Obs. exc. in Eng. legal use and in 
proper names. ME. b, A university hall or 
hostel 1536. c. A charitable institution for 
the education and maintenance of the young 
1852. 3. spec. An institution for the care of 
the sick and wounded, or of those who re- 
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quire medical treatment. (The current use.) 
ME. f4. A place of lodging —1590. 

3. fig. For the world, I count it not an Inne, but 
an Hospital, and a place, not to live, but to die in 
Sm T. BROWNE. x 

Comb.: h.-boy, a charity-boy; h. fever, a kind 
of typhus fever arising in crowded hospitals from 
the poisonous atmosphere; h. gangrene, a 


spreading, sloughing, gangrenous inflammation 
starting from a wound and in crowded 
hospitals; H. Saturday, a partici Saturday 


in the year on which collections of money for the 
local hospitals are organized in the streets and 
elsewhere; h.-ship, a vessel fitted up as a floating 
h. for seamen; H. Sunday, a particular Sunday 
in the year on which collections of money are 
made in places of worship for the local hospitals; 

h. ulcer — ital gangrene. 

tHo:spital, a. ME, [- L. hospitalis hospi- 
table, f. hospes, hospit- HOST sb.*; see -AL!, 
Cf. OFr. hospital in same sense.] l. = 
HoSPITABLE —1697. 2. Used as tr. L. hospitalis 
or Gr. énos ‘protector of the rights of hos- 
pitality', as in A. Jove, etc. —1807. 

Hospitalism  (hospitüliz'm) 1869. [f. 
HOSPITAL sb. + -ISM.] The hospital system; 
used esp. with reference to its hygienic evils. 

Hospitality (hospita-liti. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
hospitalité — L. hospitalitas, -tat-, t. hospitalis; 
see HOSPITAL a., -ITY.] 1. The act or practice 
of being hospitable; the reception and enter- 
tainment of guests or strangers with liber- 
ality and goodwill. b. with pl. 12. Hos- 
Pitableness —1711. 13. A HOSPITAL (sense 2) 
-1701. 

1. ‘Old English hospitality’ SMOLLETT. b. In 
convivial and domestic hospitalities EMERSON. 
3. The h. of St. Leonard's near York HUME. 

Hospitaller, -aler (ho:spitálo1. ME. [OF r. 
hospitalier — med.L. hospitalarius (also -aris), 
f. hospitale; see HOSPITAL sb., -ER*, 1, 2. 
HOsTELER, OSTLER are doublets.) 1. = Hos- 
TELER l. 1483. 2. spec. A member of a reli- 
gious order formed for the care of the sick 
and infirm in hospitals. Such were orig. the 
Knights Hospitallers (see 3) ME. 3. More 
fully, Knights Hospitallers, an order of 
military monks, which took its origin from 
a hospital founded at Jerusalem, c1048, by 
merchants of Amalfi, for the benefit of poor 
pilgrims, but subsequently received a mili- 
tary organization, and became a bulwark of 
Christendom in the East. They were known 
as Knights of the Hospital of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, etc., and, after the removal of the 
chief seat of the order to Malta, as Knights of 
Malta. ME. 4. In St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal and St. Thomas's Hospital (orig. religious 
foundations): The title of the chaplain 1552. 

tHospitate (ho-spité't), v. rare. 1623. [- 
hospitat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. hospitari be a 
guest, and med.L. hospitare receive as a 
guest, f. L. hospes, hospil- Host sb.'; see 
-ATE*.] Tl. trans. To lodge or entertain. 
(Diete) 12. To lodge, take up one’s abode. 
Grew. So Ho'spitator. 

THospi-tious, a. 1588. [f. L. hospitium (see 
HosrICE) + -OUS.] Hospitable —1784. 

\iHospitium (hospi-fidm). 1650. [L; see 
Hospick.] 1. = HosPICE 1. 2. A hall or 
hostel for students in a university 1895. 

liIHospodar (ho:spodàáa) 1684. [- Rum. 
hospodár — Ukr. hospodár’ = Russ. gospoddr’, 
f. gospód' lord.] A word meaning ‘lord’, 

a title formerly borne by the governors of 
the provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia. 

Hoss (hos), dial. and U.S. var. HORSE. 

Host (hó'st) sb. ME. [- OFr. (host, 
(Joost :— L, hostis stranger, enemy, in med.L. 
army; see GUEST.] 1. An armed multitude 
of men; an army. Now arch. and poet. Also 
Jig. and transf. 2. transf. A great company; 
a multitude 1613. 3, In Biblical uses (see 
below.) ME. 

1. The sight of the armed h. which surrounded 
her 1840. fig. He was a h. of debaters in himself 
BURKE. 2. A h. of thoughts M. PATTISON, of books 
JowETT. 3. H. or hosts of heaven, (a) the multi- 
tude of angels that attend on God; (b) the sun, 
moon, and stars. Lord (God) of Hosts (Jehovah 
Tss'büoth): an O.T. title of Jehovah; app. referring 
sometimes to the heavenly hosts, sometimes to 
the armies of Israel, and hence in mod. use with 
Lus ond o ee or Lr battles’. Lord 

osts, be with us IPLING. 

Ho'sted a. in hosts, A (E Od 

Host (hovst), sb.! ME. [- OFr. (A)oste 
(mod héte) :- L. hospis, hospit- host, prob. f. 
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hostis (see prec.).] 1. A man who lodges and 
entertains another in his house; the-correl, 
of guest. 2. spec. A man who lodges and 
entertains for payment; the landlord of an 
inn ME. 3. Biol. An animal or plant having 
a parasite or commensal habitually living in 
or upon it 1857. t4. A guest —1559. 

1. Conduct me to mine H., we loue him highly 
Macb. 1. vi. 29. 2. Mine H. of the Garter SHaxs, 
Phr. To reckon without one's h.: to calculate one's 
score without consulting one's h.; to come to con- 
clusions without complete data. 

tHost, sb.* ME. [perh. — OFr. osté, hosté, 
var. of ostel, hostel HosTEL. The pl. of the 
latter was often oslez, ostes, whence by reac- 
tion the sing. osté; mod. Fr. dialects have 
hété, ôté. For the loss of final -e in Eng. cf. 
ASSIGN sb.*] A hostel, inn —1590. 

Phr. To be (or [ie) at h.: to be put up at an inn; 
fig. to be at home with. 

Host (host), sb.* ME. [- OFr. (h)oiste :- 
L. hostia victim, sacrifice.] 11. A victim for 
sacrifice; a sacrifice (lit. and /ig.); often said 
of Christ —1653. 2, Eccl. The bread con- 
secrated in the Eucharist, regarded as the 
body of Christ sacrificially offered; a wafer 
used in celebrating Mass ME. 

tHost, v. ME. [f. Host sb.*] 1. trans. To 
receive and entertain as a guest —1613. 2. 
intr. To be a guest; to put up —1656. 

Hostage (hostéd5) sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
ostage, hostage (mod. otage) :- Rom. *obsidia- 
ticum, f. late L. obsidiatus hostageship, f. 
obses, obsid- hostage, f. ob OB- + *sed- SIT; 
see -AGE, The initial A was induced by assim. 
to the words connected with Host sb.*] t1. 
Pledge or security given to enemies or allies 
for the fulfilment of any undertaking by 
the handing over of one or more persons into 
their power; the state or condition of the 
persons thus handed over. (No pl.) —1731. 
2. (with pl.) A person thus given and held in 
pledge ME. 3. gen. A pledge or security ME. 
14. A treaty (rare). MALORY. 

1. To give the young King..in H. to the Queen 
TINDAL. 2. To solicit the exchange of hostages 
GIBBON. 3. He that hath wife and children, hath 
given hostages to fortune BACON. Hence Ho's- 
tageship = sense 1, 

fHo'stage, sb.* ME. [- OFr. (A)oslage, f. 
(A)oste Host sb.* + -age -AGE. From OFr., are 
med.L. hostagium, hospitagium.] 1. Enter- 
tainment; lodging, residence. 2. A hostel, 
hostelry, inn. Also attrib, —1852. 

Hostel (ho:stél), sb. ME. [- OFr. (hostel 
(mod. hôtel HoTEL) :- med.L. hospitale 
HosPrrAL.] ti. A place of sojourn; a lodging. 
Also transf. and fig. -1010. 2. spec. An inn, & 
hotel. (Revived in 19th c. by Scott.) ME. 
3. A house of residence for students; esp. 
(in recent times) for students connected with 
a non-resident college; = HALL sb. 4 a. 
1536. 14. A town mansion; = HOTEL 1. 
—1070. 5, attrib. 1610. 

2. The h., or inn Scorr. 4. His H, at Paris. , was 
then the best House next to the Queen Mothers 
COTTON. 

Hosteler (ho:stéloa). Now arch. or Hist. 
ME. [- AFr. hosteler, OFr. (h)ostelier (mod. 
Aótelier), f. hostel; see prec., -BR* 2. Also in 
form HosTLER; now more usually OSTLER.] 
1. One who receives, lodges, or entertains 
guests or strangers; spec. in a monastery, one 
whose office was to attend to guests or stran- 
gers. Obs. exc. Hist. 2. An innkeeper (arch.) 
ME. 13. A student who lives in a hostel 
(sense 3) —1655. 

Hostelry (hostélri. Now arch. ME. [- 
OFr. (h)ostelerie (mod. hôtellerie), t. hostelier; 
See prec. -ERY.] 1. An inn, a hostel. 2. 
Hostel business (nonce-use) 1855. 

1. A bashful child, homely brought up, In a 
rude hostelrie B. JONS. 

Hostess (hóvstés, ME. [- OFr. (h)ostesse 
(mod. Aótesse), f. (h)oste Host sb.*; see -ES8'.] 
1. A woman that lodges and entertains guests. 
2. spec. The mistress of an inn ME. Hence 
Ho'stessship, the office of h. 

Hostie (hosti). Obs. or arch. 1483. [- 
(O)Fr. hostie — late (eccl.) L. hostia (see HOST 


sb., in cl. L. ‘animal sacrificed'.] 1. = 
Host sb.* 1. 2, = Host sb.“ 2. 1641. 
Hostile (hostei), a. (sb.) 1487. [- Fr. 


hostile or L. hostilis, f. hostis enemy ; see HOST 
sb.', -ILE.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of an enemy; pertaining to or engaged 
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in hostilities. b. Unfriendly 1782. 2. Con- 
trary, adverse, antagonistic 1791. 3. sb. A 
hostile person; spec. (U.S.) a N. American 


Indian unfriendly to the Whites 1860. 

1. The operations of h. armies WELLINGTON. 
Men of different and h. races FREEMAN. 2. Princes, 
h. to the established faith MACAULAY. Hence 
Ho'stilely adv., Ho'stileness. 

Hostility (bostiliti). 1473. [- Fr. hostilité 
or late L. hostilitas, f. hostilis; see prec., mx.) 
1. The state or fact of being hostile; hostile 
action; esp. such as involves war; pl. act& 
of warfare, war 1613. 2. Opposition or anta- 
gonism 1632. 

1. Open acts of sedition and h. 1706. A suspen- 
sion of hostilities was agreed on PRESCOTT. 
Hosting (hó*stig), vòl. sb. Obs. exc. arch. 
or Hist. ME. (f. thost gather into a host, 
assemble in battle array (f. Host sb.) + 
NG!.] The raising of a host or armed multi- 
tude; hostile encounter or array; ta military 
expedition. Also attrib. 

That Angel should with Angel warr, And in 
fierce h, meet MILT. P.L. VI. 93. 

Ho'stler. ME. [A syncopated form of 
hosteler. The form OSTLER is now more 
prevalent.] A man who attends to horses at 
an inn; a stableman, a groom. b. U.S, The 
keeper of the round-house for sheltering loco- 
motives 1890, 

Ho'stless, a. rare. 1590. [f. Host sb.* 
+ -x88.] Without a host; tinhospitable. 
Hostry (hóvstri) Obs. or arch. ME. [= 
OFr. host(e)rie, t. (h)oste Host sb.*; see -ERY.] 
= HOSTELRY. 

Hot, hott (hot), sb.' 
[= (O)Fr. holte cree 


Obs, exc. dial. ME. 
oanier, prob. of Gmc. 
Origin. See Hop.) 1. A kind of basket or 
pannier for carrying earth, sand, lime, 
manure, etc. n. dial. 12. (Also hut(t) A 
padded sheath for the spur of a fighting 
cock -1806. 

Hot (hot), a. (sb.*) [OE. Adt = OFris., OS. 
het (Du. heel), OHG. heiz (G. heiss), ON. 
heitr :- Gme. *yaitaz.) 1. Having or com- 
municating much heat; of or at a high temp- 
erature; the opposite of cold. (Differing from 
warm in degree.) 2. Having or producing 
the sensation of heat (in à high degree). Usu. 
in predicate, ME. +3, In the physiology of 
the Middle Ages, expressing one of the 
fundamental qualities of humours, elements, 
Planets, and bodies in general; see COLD a. 
71070. 4. Pungent, acrid, biting; corrosive; 
ardent 1548. 5. transf. Excited; fervent OE.; 
angry, wrathful ME.; lustful; ‘in heat’ 1500. 
6. Intense, violent; raging, keen. (Chiefly of 
rd or the like.) OE. b. transf. Uncom- 
hable 011. 7. Hunting. Of the scent: 
trong, intense 1648. b. Of colour: Dis- 
agreeably intense 1896, c. Of a Treasury bill: 
Newly issued (colloq.) 1928. d. Of dance 
music; Highly elaborated 1928. 8. That has 
not had time to cool down; said esp. of acts, 
iet a person fresh from an act ME. 19. 
1 iod as sb. Hot condition, heat —1007. 
Woon eter was hoat HALL. Three h. dishes 

iat am h, with haste SHAKS. Violent H. 

4. The Mustard is too h. a little Tam. 

. 5. Hotter wex his loue CHAUCER. 
ecause the meate is colde Com. Err. 


L ii. 47, 6. Jn t] 
one Tay the hottest of the fight 1845. b. A 


‘hrases. To blow h. and cold: se M 
h no h. : see BLOW v.! Hot 
a: said of dishes served in succession as soon 
T ed; also absol. as sb. food thus served. Also 
chastia give it (a person) à.: to administer a severe 
"E PEA So to get or catch it h. (collog.).. To 
able te . for: to make the position uncomfort- 
said ots E h. for or too h. to hold ee: 
Able for i? ^w ete. which is made too disagree- 
me ae air, vaporous or pretentious talk; also 
of heat rawn a., extracted with the application 
surface (opp, to cold-drawn); -plate, a heated flat 
Š orn & stove, etc., for cooking or the like; 
ofan pipec., (a) a spot in the intake manifold 
from tine Tnal-combustion engine specially heated 
Chamber exhausts (b) a spot in the combustion 
Dre-ignition ge becomes overheated and causes 
With sugar "o miti (collog.), h. spirits and water 

lot, adv. (OB. hat ü i 

a d . hāte = OS. héto, OHG. heigo; 
fterwards levelled with the adj.] 1. At a 
lw dumDereturé; pungently. 2. fig. Ardent- 
Het ently, angrily, etc.; see the adj. ME. 
later (200. v. (OE. hdtian, f. hat Hor a.; 
rmed afresh from the adj.) Tl. intr. 
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To be or become hot. (Only in OE.) 2. 
trans. To heat. (Now colloq.) late ME. 

Hot, obs. pa. t. and pple. of HIGHT v.!. 

Ho'tbed, ho-t-bed. 1626. 1. A bed of 
earth heated by fermenting manure, for 
raising or forcing plants. 2. fig. A place that 
favours the rapid growth or development of 
any condition, e.g. of corruption 1768. 3. 
‘A platform in a rolling-mill on which rolled 
bee lie to cool’ (Raymond) 1881. 4. atirib. 

2. Hotbeds of fever and ague KINGSLEY, 

Hot blast. 1836. A blast of heated air 
forced into a furnace. Also attrib., and short 
for hot-blast process, etc. 

Hot-bloo-ded, a. 1598. Having hot blood; 
ardent or excitable; passionate. 

Ho't-brain. 1605. = Hor-Hzap. So Ho't- 
brained, a. having an excitable brain. 

Hotchkiss (ho'tfkis). 1880. [From the in- 
ventor's name, B. B. Hotchkiss (1826-85).] 
A kind of machine gun and of rifle. 

Hotchpot, hotch-pot (hotJ;pot). ME. [- 
AFr., (O)Fr. hochepot, f. hocher shake, prob. 
of LG. origin, + pot Por sb.'] 1. = HOTCH- 
POTOH 1. 2. Eng. Law. The blending or gather- 
ing together of properties for the purpose of 
securing equality of division, esp. in the 
distribution of the property of an intestate 
parent; cf, COLLATION sb. 1. 1552. Also fig. 3. 
transf. = HWorcHPOTOH 2. ME. 

2. Bring the amount of their advancement into 
h. 1848. 3. A h. of true religion and poperye 


J. UDALL. 
Hotchpotch, hotch-potch (họ'tfipot)). 
ME. [Alteration, by rh; assim., of 


prec.] 1. Cookery. A dish containing a mix- 
ture of many ingredients 1583. 2. fig. A 
confused assemblage, a medley, jumble, 
farrago ME. 3. Eng. Law. = HOTOHPOT a 
1602. 4, adj. Like a hotchpot, confused 1599. 

2. A hotch-potch of errors 1728. 4. This h. 
Religion PURCHAS. 

Hot cockles. Obs. exc. Hist. 1580. [The 
origin of the name is unknown.) A rustic 
game in which one player covers his eyes 
and being struck by the others in turn guesses 
who struck him. Also attrib. 

Hot dog. U.S. collog. 1908. A hot sausage 
enclosed as a sandwich in a roll of bread. 

Hote: see HIGHT v." 

Hotel (hotel, otel) 1644. [- Fr. hôtel, 
later form of hostel; see HosrEL.] 1. (In Fr. 
use.) a. A town mansion. |b. A public 
official residence, Hôtel de ville, a town hall. 
ilc. Hótel-Dieu, a hospital. 12. A HOSTEL in 
a university 1748. 3. An inn; esp. one of à 
superior kind 1765. 

1. A few great men still retained their hereditary 
hotels between the Strand and the river Ma- 
CAULAY. 

Ho:t-foot. adv. ME. [f. Hor a. + Foor 
sb. Cf. Foor-Hor.] With eager pace; in hot 
haste; hastily. Also as adj. 1582, as sb. 1809, 
and as vb. 1896. 

Ho-t(-)head. 1600. A hot-headed person. 

Hot-headed (ho:t,he:déd, -he:déd), a. 1641. 
1. Having a hot head (in lit, sense) 1693. 
2. fig. Excitable; impetuous, headstrong, rash 


1641. 

2. Too hot-headed and violent for a diplomatist 
1887. Hence Hot-hea'ded-ly adv., -ness. 

Hot-house, hothouse (hothaus) 1451. 
T1. = BaoNIO 1. -1759. 12. A brothel —1699. 
3. A structure kept artificially heated for the 
growth of plants of warmer climates, or of 
flowers and fruits out of season. Also attrib. 
Also fig. 1749. 4. A heated room or building 
for drying something 1555. 

3. The technical system is a h. of mendacity BEN- 


THAM. 

\Hoti (hoti) Pl. hoties (hotiz) 1638. 
[Gr. én conj., that, because.) A statement 
introduced by ‘that’, an assertion, or fact 
asserted (opp. to DIOTD. 

Poor sciolists who scarce 
things HOWELL. 

Hotly (hotli), adv. 1525. [f. Hor a. + -LY*.] 
1. With great heat; so as to be hot or pungent 
1592. 2, fig. With fervour; ardently, passion- 
ately, keenly; excitedly. 

2. The King h. retorted [etc.] J. R. GREEN. 
So Ho'tness, heat. Seas 

Ho:t-pot, hot pot. 1700. 1, o 
of he local. 2. A dish composed of 
mutton or beef with potatoes, or potatoes 


know the Hoties of 
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and onions, cooked in an oven in an earthen- 
ware pot with a tight-fitting cover 1854. Also 
attrib. 

Ho-t-press, sb. 1031. A contrivance for 
pressing paper or cloth between glazed boards 
and hot metal plates, to make the surface 
smooth and glossy. Also attrib. = hot-pressed. 
So Hot-press v. to subject to pressure in a 
hot-press; to make smooth and glossy by 80 
doing. Usu. in pa. pple., or vbl. sb. Hot- 
presser, one whose occupation is hot-pres- 
sing paper or cloth. 

Ho't-short, a. 1798. [f. Hor a. + short, 
after the earlier RED-SHORT; cf. COLD-SHORT.] 
Of iron: Brittle in its hot state; opp. to 
cold-short. 

Hotspur (ho:tsppa). 1460. 1, One whose 
spur is hot with impetuous riding; hence, a 
heady or rash person. 2. attrib. or adj. 
Fiery-spirited, hasty, rash 1596. 3, An early 
pea 1700. 

1. Herry Percy the yonger, whom the Scottis 
clepid Herry Hatspore CAPGRAVE. Hence Ho't- 
spurred a, = 2. 

Hottentot (ho:t?ntot). 1677. [- S.Afr. Du. 
Hottentot, also tOtlentol, +Hottentoo, accord- 
ing to an early account an imit. word to 
denote stammering or stuttering, with ref. 
to the abrupt pronunc. and ‘clicks’ of the 

; see also HODMANDOD2.] 1, A mem- 
ber of a native S. African race of low stature 
and dark yellowish-brown complexion, who 
formerly occupied the region near the Cape 
of Good Hope. b. transf. A person of inferior 
intellect or culture 1720. 2. attrib. Of or 

belonging to this race 1718. 

1. b. The utmost I can do for him, is to consider 
him a respectable H. 'omb. : Hotten- 

Testudinaria elephantipes; H. 
cherry, Cassine maurocenia. Hence Ho'tten- 

totism, a practice characteristic of Hottentots, a 
species of stammering. 

ot water. ME. 1. Water at a high 
temperature. Also attrib. 2. fig. A state of 

ferment, trouble, or great discomfort; à 
scrape (collog.) 1537. 

2. Always getting into hot water R. H. DANA. 

Hot well, hot-well, ME. 1. A spring of 
naturally hot water. 2. A reservoir in a con- 
densing steam-engine, into which the hot 
water passes from the condenser 1766. 

Houdah: see HOWDAH. 

Hough (hok), sb. (MB. ho3, hous, prob. f. 
shortened first element of OE. hdhsinu ham- 
string, tendon of Achilles (corresp. to ON. 
hdsin), f. hOh heel + sinu sinew. Cf. Hook 
sb.*) 1. = Hock sb.' 1. 2. The hollow part 
behind the knee-joint in man; the adjacent 
back part of the thigh. Chiefly Sc. 1508. 
3. A joint of beef, venison, etc., consisting 
of the part extending from the hough (sense 
1) some distance up the leg; the ‘leg’ of beef 
ME. Hence Hough v. to disable by cutting 
the sinew or tendons of the h.; to hamstring. 
Hou’gher, one who houghs or hamstrings; 
in Ireland, one of the Whiteboys. 

Hough, var. spelling of HOE sb.* and v, 

Hough-sinew, sb. (OE.) and v. (1472). 
[OE. hóhsinu; see Hoven sb., Hox v.) = 
HOUGH $b., v. 

Houlet, obs. f. HOWLET. 

Hoult, var. of Hour. 

Hound (haund), sb. [OE. hund = OFris., 
OS. hund (Du. hond), OHG. hunt (G. hund), 
ON. hundr, Goth. hunds :- Gmc. *xundaz i= 
*kwntés, f. TE. *kwn-, repr. by (O)Ir. cú (gen. 
con), Gr. xúaw (gen. xwós).] 1. A dog, generally. 
(Now only arch. or poet.) 2. spec. A dog kept 
or used for the chase, usu. one hunting by 
scent. Now esp. applied to a foxhound; also 
to a harrier; (the) hounds, a pack of fox- 
hounds. ME. Also fig. and transf. 3. a. 
Applied opprobriously or contemptuously to 
a man; cf. Doa sb. OE. b. transf. A player 
who follows the ‘scent’ in hare and hounds 
1857. 4. Short for HOUND-FISH 1608. 5. attrib. 
1483. 

2. Phr. To ride to hounds, To follow the hounds. 
To hold with the hare and run with the hounds: 
see HARE. transf. or fig. The h. of hell, Cerberus; 
Orion's h., the dog-star, 3. Boy, false H. Cor. V. 
vi, 113. Comb. h.-shark, a small species of shark, 
Galeus canis, common on the Atlantic coast of 
N. America. 

Hound (haund), sb.* 1495. [Hound(e, re- 
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corded since 1495, is an alteration (with 
excrescent -d, as in SOUND sb.*) of earlier 
houne, hune (Lasamon), whence AFr. houne 
(xiv) — ON. hünn knob at the top of the 
mast-head. Mod. use shows infi. of HOUND 
8b.] 1, Naut. A truck (TRUCK sb.* 2); also, 
one of the projections on each side of the 
mast on which the trestle-trees rest, a cheek. 
2. One of the wooden bars connecting the 
fore-carriage of a springless wagon, etc., 
with the splinter-bar or shaft. U.S, and 
local Eng. 1860, 

Hound (haund), v. 1528. [f. HOUND sb.'] 
1. trans. To hunt, chase, or pursue with 
hounds, or as à dog does. Also absol. Also 
fig. and transf. 2. To set (a hound, ete.) at a 
quarry ; to incite or urge on to attack or chase 
anything 1052. 3, transf. To incite or set (a. 
person) at or on another; also Sc. with out 
1570, 


1. transf. To h, the fugitives from place to place 
dE 3. To h. the rabble upon them as tyrants 
OTELE! 


Hou'nd-fish, hou'ndfish. ME. ti. = 
Doa-FIH. 2. Applied to: a. species of 
garfish of genus Tylosurus; b. Blue hound- 
Jish, a former name in Massachusetts of 
Pomatomus saltatriz, now called the Blue- 
fish; c. Speckled hound-fish, a former name 
of the Spanish Mackerel 1072. 

Hou'nding, sb. 1800. [f. HOUND sb.* + 
-ING?, perh. after BUNTING sb.*, COAMING.] 
Naut. The lower part of the mast, below 
the hounds, 

Hounding (hawndin), vbl. sb. 1854. [f. 
Hound v. + -ING'.] The action of HOUND 
v.; spec, the tracking and driving of a deer, 
etc., by a hound or hounds, until it is 
brought under the hunter's gun. Also fig. 


fHou:nds-berry. ME. 1. The Black 
Bryony, Tamus communis. 2. The Black 
Nightshade, Solanum nigrum —1597. 3. The 
Wild Cornel or Dogwood. LYTE. 
tHou-ndsfoot. 1710. [~ Du. hondsvot, 
G. hundsfott scoundrel, lit. cunnus canis.) 
A scoundrel, a rascal, Also attrib, —1814. 
Hound's-tongue. OK. [tr. late L. lingua 
canis, repr. L. cynoglossos, Gr. kvvóyMuodov.] 
Any plant of the genus Cynoglossum of 
boraginaceous plants, esp. C. officinale. 
Hour (aus). (ME. ure, our(e, later hour(e 
= AFr. ure, OFr, ore, eure (mod. heure) i= 
L. hora — Gr. dpa season, time of day, 
hour; repl. OE. tid Tip and stund.] 1. The 
twenty-fourth part of a civil day; sixty 
minutes. 2, A short or limited space of time, 
more or less than an hour ME.; pl. stated 
time of occupation or duty 1857. 3. Each of 
those points of time at which the twelve 
successive divisions after noon or midnight, 
as shown by a dial, are completed; hence, 
any definite ‘time of day’ ME. b. pl. 
Habitual time of getting up and (esp.) going 
to bed 1556. 4, A definite time in general; an 
appointed time; an occasion ME. 5. Eccl. pl. 
In full canonical hours (see also CANONICAL): 
The seven offices of mattins (with lauds), 
prime, terce, sext, none, vespers, and com- 
pline; a book containing these; sing. any of 
these. (The earliest recorded use.) ME. 
Mythol. (pl. with capital H, = L, Hore, Gr. 
"Qpa.) Female divinites supposed to preside 
over the changes of the seasons 1634. 7. 
Asir. and Geog. An angular measure of right 
ascension or longitude, being the 24th part 
As great circle of the sphere, or 15 degrees 


1. Sidereal, solar hour, 24th part of a sidereal, 
solar day, Thus this battaile continued .IIT. long 
houres HALL. 2. Sad houres seeme long Rom. & 
Jul. 1. i. 167. A reduction of hours without any 
diminution of wages MILL. 3. Watchmen. called 
the hours of the night SERJT. BALLANTINE. The 
eleventh h.: see ELEVENTH, Small hours: the hours 
after midnight numbered one, two, etc, b. I keep 
early hours 1891, 4. Myne houre is not yett come 
TINDALE John 2:4. Phr. Of the 
hour; as in ‘the question of the h.’ In a good 
(happy, etc.) h.: at a fortunate time; happily; so 
in an evil (ill, etc.) h. 6. The rosy-bosoi Hours 
MILT. Comus 986. 

Comb.: h.-angle, Astr. the angular distance be- 
tween the meridian and the declination-circle 
passing through a heavenly body, which is the 
measure of the sidereal time elapsed since its 
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culmination; -bell, a bell rung every h., or that 
sounds the hours; -book, Eccl. a book of hours 
(sense 5); -hand, the short hand of a clock or 
watch which indicates the hours; -plate, the 
dial-plate of a clock or watch, inscribed with fig- 
ures denoting the hours. 

Ho-ur-circle. 1674. 1. Any great circle of 
the celestial sphere passing through the poles; 
a meridian or declination-circle. Twenty- 
four of these are commonly marked on the 
globe, each distant from the next by one 
hour of right ascension. 1690, 2. A small 
brass circle at the north pole of an artificial 
globe, graduated into hours and divisions of 
an hour 1674. 3. A graduated circle upon 
an equatorial telescope, parallel to the plane 
of the equator, by means of which the hour- 
angle of a star is observed 1837. 

Hour-glass. 1515. A contrivance for 
measuring time, consisting of a glass vessel 
with obconical ends connected by a con- 
stricted neck, through which a quantity of 
sand (or sometimes mercury) runs in ex- 
actly an hour. Often fig. Also attrib. refer- 
ring to the shape of an hour-glass. 

The figure of Time with an Hour-glass in one 
hand, and a Scythe in the other ADDISON. 

|[Houri (hü?-ri, hau*-ri). 1737. [- Fr. houri = 
Pers. hiri, f. Arab. hür, pl. of hawra; in hür- 
al-ayün (females) gazelle-like in the eyes.) 
A nymph of the Moslem Paradise. Hence, 
& voluptuously beautiful woman. 

Hourly (au*li) a. 1513. [f. HOUR + -LY'.] 
1. Of or belonging to an hour; of an hour's 
age or duration. 2. Occurring every hour; 
done, etc. hour by hour; trequent, continual 
1530. 

2. This is an accident of hourely proofe SHAKS. 

Hourly (au*'uli, adv. 1470. [f. HOUR + 
-LY*.] 1. Every hour; continually, very 
frequently. 12. For a short time —1549, 

1. Two spoonfuls h. BYRON, 

Housage (hau-zéd3). 1617. [f. HOUSE v.' 
+ -AGE.] 1. A fee paid for housing goods. 2. 
The condition of being housed, COLERIDGE. 

House (haus), sb.' Pl. houses (hau-zéz). 
[OE. his = OFris., OS. OHG. hüs (Du. 
huis, G. haus), ON. hús, Goth. his (only in 
gudhüs temple) :- Gmc. *xüsam, of unkn. 
origin.] 1, A building for human habitation; 
esp. a dwelling-place. b. The portion of a 
building occupied by one tenant or family. 
Sc. 2. A place of worship; a temple; a 
church. (Usu. h. of God, of prayer, etc.) OE. 
b. An inn, tavern 1550. 3. A building for the 
keeping of cattle, birds, plants, goods, etc. 
1503, 4. a. A religious house, a convent; 
transf. the religious fraternity abiding there 
ME. b. A college in a university (i.e. either 
the building or the fellows and students 
collectively) 1530. c. A  boarding-house 
attached to a public school; the boys lodged 
there 1857. d. The building in which a legis- 
lative or deliberative assembly meets; transf. 
the assembly itself; a quorum of such an 
assembly 1541. e. Applied also to other 
deliberative assemblies; formerly also to a 
municipal corporation 1562. f. A place of 
business; (ransf. a mercantile firm. The H. 
(colloq.): the Stock Exchange. g. A theatre, 
PLAYHOUSE; transf. the audience or attend- 
ance 1002. 5. The persons living in one 
dwelling; a household, family OE. 6. A 
family including ancestors and descendants; 
a lineage, a race OE. 7. a. fig. Dwelling- 
place; place of abode, rest, deposit, etc. OE. 
b. transf. The habitation of any animal OE. 
8. Astrol. a. A twelfth part of the heavens as 
divided by great circles through the north 
and south points of the horizon; the whole 
sky, excluding those parts that never rise 
and that never set, being thus divided into 
twelve houses, numbered eastwards, begin- 
ning with the house of the ascendant (see 
ASCENDANT B. 1), each having its special 
signification. b. A sign of the zodiac con- 
sidered as the seat of the greatest influence 
of a particular planet; each of the seven 
Planets, except the sun and moon, having 
two such houses, a day house and a night 
ee ME. +9. Each square of a chess-board 

1. His h. is his castle MULCASTER. The H., a 
euphemism for the workhouse. 2. When my 
master goeth into the h. of Rimmon to worship 
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there 2 Kings 5:18. On to God's h. tlie people 
prest TENNYSON. b. To drink freely..for the 
good of the h. GOLDSM. A tied house..is one., 
owned by a brewer for the sale of his goods 1801. 
3. Doues with noysome stench Are from their.. 
Houses driven away 1 Hen. VI, I. v. 24. 4. b. 
Heads of Houses 1856. T'he H., Christ Church, 
Oxford. Pelerhouse, St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge. d. Phr, To make a h., keep a h. (ie, a 
quorum). f. The Rule of the House is sometimes 
agreat bugbear to compositors 1892. g. Acted ,. to 
constantly crowded houses CIBBER. 5. The whole 
h. was down with influenza 1899. 6. A plague 
a both your houses! Rom, & Jul. II. i. 111. 7. a. 
Yet if some voice that man could trust Should 
murmur from the narrow h, TENNYSON. b. The 
swallow, .to build his hanging h. Intent THOM- 
SON. 

Phrases. H. of call: a. a h, where journeymen of 
a particular trade assemble, where carriers call for 
commissions, or where various persons may be 
heard of; b. a h. where one is wont to call. H. of 
wl (evil) fame (repute): a disreputable h.; esp, a 
brothel. H. and home: an alliterative strengthen- 
ing of ‘home’. H. of office: domestic apartment; 
Tpantry; privy 1419. tH. of religion (also h. of 
piety): a religious house, a convent. Keep h, a. 
"To maintain and preside over a household; also 
fig. b. To manage the affairs of a household. (See 
also HOUSEKEEPER, -KEEPING.) C. (Usu. fo keep 
the h.); To stay indoors; to be confined to the h.; 
also fig. Like a h. on fire (afire): as fast as a h, 
would burn. As safe as houses: perfectly safe. 

attrib, and Comb. 1. General: as h.-drain, -rent, 
-room, -wall, -window, etc.; h.-broom, -clock, 
-flannel, etc.; h. affairs, h. work; h.-chaplain, -folk, 
ete.; A.-hunter, -hunting, -owner, etc.; h.-proud 
adj., etc, 

2. Special: as h.-agent, an agent employed in, 
the sale and letting of houses, the collection of 
rents, etc.; -barge = HOUSE-BOAT; -book, a 
book for household accounts; -boy; -car (U.S.), 
“a box-car; a closed rallroad-car for carrying 
freight’; -chambermaid, a servant who is both 
chambermaid and housemaid; -cricket, the com- 
mon species of cricket (Acheta domestica) frequent- 
ing houses (as dist. from the field-cricket); -din- 
ner, -supper, (held at a club, school, boarding- 
house, etc., for members and their guests); -duty, 
a tax imposed on inhabited houses in England; 
-engine (Mech.), a steam-engine structurally 

ndent on the building in which it is con- 
tained; -factor = house-agent; -flag, the dis- 
tinguishing flag of a shipping house; -fly, the 
common fly (Musca domestica); -line Naut., à 
small line of three strands, used for seizings, etc. 
(also called housing); -martin, the common 
martin (Chelidon urbica); -parlour-maid (cf. 
house-chambermaid); -party, the guests staying 
in a -physician, a resident physician in a 


common 
ef. 
id); -ti ; -waiting- 
maid (cf. house-chambermaid ); 1 - wood, wood for 
housebote. 4 
House (haus), sb.* [ME. house xiv (in 
AL. hu(s)cia xm) = OFr. houce (mod. housse) 
— med.L. hultia for *hulftia — Gme. *xulflt 
(MDu. hulfte pocket for bow and arrow, 
MHG, Aulfl covering). Cf. Hovsiwa sb.*] 
A covering of textile material; usu. one 
attached to a saddle, so as to cover the 
back and flanks of a horse; a housing. 


House (hauz), v.' (OK. hūsian (in sense 1) 
= MLG., MDu. Aüsen, OHG. hüsón (Du. 
huizen, G. hausen), ON. hisa; f. HOUSE sb.) 

I. trans. 1, To receive or put into a house; 
to provide with a house to dwell in; to keep 
or store in a house or building. tb. To drive 
or pursue into a house —1715. 2. To receive, 
as a house does; to give shelter to 1610. 
transf. and fig. To cover as with a roof; to 
harbour, lodge 1677. 4. a. Nau. To place 
in a secure or unexposed position; to lower 
and fasten 1769; to cover or protect with a 
roof 1821. b. Carpentry. To fix in a socket, 
mortice, or the like 1833. c. pass. Of bops: 
To become massed with bines at the top of 
the poles. 

1. To h. plants Bacon, an oat-rick G. WHITE, 
children 1832. b. Com. Err. V.i. 188. 2. Caves 
That h. the cold-crowned snake TENNYSON. 4 
a. A large ship, with her top-gallant-masts housed 
H. Dana. 

IL intr. +1. To erect a house; to build 
—1496. 2, To dwell in (or as in) a house; to 
harbour 1591. 13. House in (also in pass: 


house- 


HOUSE 


said of a ship of which the upper works are 
built narrower than the lower —1711. 

2. Graze where you will, you shall not h. with me 
SHAKS. Where Saturn houses DRYDEN, 

House (hauz), v. 1500. [f. HOUSE 8b.*; 
ef. (O)Fr. Aousser.] trans. To cover (a horse) 
with & house or housing. 

Hou'se-boat. 1790. A boat roofed over 
and fitted up as a house, for living in. 

Hou'ssebote, [OE. hüsbót, f. his HOUSE 
sb.) + bot Boor sb.'] Law, The repair of a 
house; wood for this purpose; the right of a 
tenant to take this from the landlord’s 
estate. 

Housebreaker (hau's,bré'kos). ME. 1. 
One who breaks open and enters a house with 
intent to commit a felony. 2. One whose busi- 
ness it is to demolish houses 1875. Hence 
Hou'se-break v. to break into a house with 
felonious intent. So Housebreaking, the 
crime of breaking open and entering a house 
with felonious intent. Also altrib. 

House-builder. 1769. One whose busi- 
ness is the building of houses; a builder. 

House-builder Moth: a W. Indian insect 
(Oikelicus sandersii). 

Housecarl (hau'sikāal). [Late OE. hüscarl 
= ON. hüskarl manservant, f. hus house + 
karl man. Sce CARL sb.'] Hist. A member 
of the bodyguard or household troops of à 
(Danish or late Old English) king or noble. 


Hou'se-dog. 1711. A watch-dog; a do- 
mestic dog, 
House-dove. 1530. 1. A tame dove or 


pigeon. 2. fig. A stay-at-home 1579. 

Hou'se-father. 1552. [tr. L. paterfamilias; 
in mod. use tr. G. hausvater.] The father of 
a household or family; the male head of a 
collection of persons living together as a 


family. 
Household (hau:s,hó"ld). ME. [f. HOUSE 
sb. + Honp sb. Cf. MDu. Auushoud, 


huysholt.) 

I. t1, The maintaining of a house or family ; 
housekeeping —1576. 12. The contents of a 
house collectively; household goods —1709. 
3. The inmates of a house collectively; a do- 
mestic establishment ME. 4. Ellipt. for A. 
bread, coal, ete. 1638. 

3. The master of the h. should be up early and 
before all his servants JowETT, The housholde 
of fayth TINDALE Gal. 0:10. The Household = 
the royal or imperial h. 

IL attrib. (and adj.) a. Of or belonging to a 
household, domestic ME. b. Of or belonging 
to the royal household, as h. troops, troops 
Specially appointed to guard the person of 
the sovereign 1711. c. fig. Familiar, intimate, 
Pomaly (arok) 1450. 

» Good plain houshold judgment STERNE. 

Comb.: h. bread, mead for ordinary household 
ne now, white bread made of inferior flour; h. 
ranchise, suffrage, the right of voting in parlia- 
mentary or other elections, consequent on being 
v householder (see HOUSEHOLDER); h. gods (Rom. 

ntiq.), the Lares and Penates, divinities supposed 
i preside over the h., whose images were kept in 

ie atrium or central room of the house; fig. the 
Potas of home life; h. loaf, a loaf of h. bread; 

- servant; h. word, a saying in familiar use; a 

Eu known to everybody. 
5 louseholder (haus,hóvldou). ME. |f. 
RUM sb. + HoLDER! 2.] The person who 
Kolda or occupies a house as his own dwelling 
ns that of his household; esp., one qualified 
b tga the franchise by the occupancy of 
; ouse or tenement. Hence, The head of a 

'ousehold or family. 

Mith your head full of ten-pound householders 
ings ACA: So Hou-seholding sb. thousekeep- 

Hoe pation of a house; also attrib. 
utdgusehold-stuff. arch. 1511. The goods, 
haa” vessels, etc. belonging to a house- 

Housekeeper (hau-s;kipaa). 1440. (f. 
1 n sb.’ + KEEPER, i.e. keeper of a house.] 
Gus HOUSEHOLDER. Now rare or Obs. 12. 
RD keeps a (good, bountiful, etc.) 
Db à hospitable person —1707. 3. a. A 
ien in charge of a house, office, place of 
FIN ess, etc. 1632. fb. A watch-dog —1688. 
tis Somn engaged in housekeeping; esp. 
ore Tora in control of the female servants 
Ee lousehold 1607. 5. One who ‘keeps the 

n stays at home 1710. 

d arnston..a bountiful hoi 
FULLER. 3. b. Mach. tri. i. Ma. Gone rice 
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Housekeeping (hausjkipip) sb. 1538. 
If. House sb.' + KEEPING vbl. sb.] 1. The 
maintenance of a household; the manage- 
ment of household affairs 1550. 12. The keep- 
ing of a good (or other) table; hospitality 
—1849. b. coner. Provisions for household use 
UE. "rell iie. what is in th 

A me.. what is in the pantry?’ ‘Sm: 
h, enough,’ said Phoebe SCOTT. Sey "n 

Housel (hau:z', sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. 
hist (whence ON. hásl) = Goth. hunsl sacri- 
fice, 6voía; of unkn. origin.] The consecrated 
elements at the Eucharist; the administra- 
tion or reception of the Holy Communion. 

Housel (hau:z'l v. Obs. exco. Hist. [OE. 
hüslian, f. husl (prec.). Cf. Goth. hunsijan 
sacrifice, omévóev.] (rans. To administer, 
pass. (and refl.) to receive, the Holy Com- 
munion. 

Houseleek (hau-s)lik). 1440. [f. HOUSE sb.* 
+ LEEK.) The plant Sempervivum tectorum, 
a succulent herb with pink flowers, thick 
stem, and leaves forming a dense rosette 
close to the root, which grows commonly on 
walls and roofs. Hence, any species of the 
genus Sempervivum, N.O. Crassulacex. 
Houseless (hau:slés), a. ME. (f. HOUSE sb.* 
+ -LESS.] 1, Not having a house; having no 
shelter; homeless. 2. Destitute of houses to 
shelter 1586. 


1. Your House-lesse heads SHAKS. 2. The h. 
woods Worpsw. Hence Hou'selessness, h. 
condition. 

Houseling (hauslip, sb. Obs. or dial. 
1598. (f. HOUSE sb.‘ + -LING',] A stay-at- 
home; also, an animal bred up by hand 
(dial.). 

Houseling, -Iling (hau-z’lin). vòl. sb. Obs. 
exe. Hist, OE. |f. HOUSEL v. + -ING'.] 1. 
Administration of the Eucharist; commun- 
ion. 2. attrib. Sacramental 1474. 

2. Phr. Houseling people: communicants. 

Housemaid (hau:s,mé!d). 1694. A female 
domestic servant, having charge esp. of the 
reception-rooms and bed-rooms. Also attrib. 

Housemaid's knee: an inflammation of the bursa 
over the knee-cap, induced by kneeling on hard 


floors. 
Housemaster (hau:s;ma:stoi). 1878. 1. 


The master of a house or household (rare). 
2. (Howse-mavster.) The master of a boatd- 
ing-house at a public school 1884. 

Housemate (hau:simé!t). 1809. One who 
lives in the same house with another. Also 
fig. 

Hou-se-mother. 1837. [orig. tr. Ger. 
hausmulter (Carlyle.] The mother of a 
household or family; the female head of a 
community living together as a family. 

House-place, houseplace. 1812. The 
common living-room in a farm-house or 
cottage (local). 

Hou:se-room. 1586. Room ina house for 
a person or thing; lodging. Also fig. 

Hou:se-top. 1526. The top or roof of à 
house. b. fig. A. publie place (cf. Luke 12:3). 

Hou'se-warming. 1577. The action of 
celebrating the entrance into the occupation 
of a new house or home with an entertain- 
ment; also, the entertainment. 

I dined at Chiffinch’s house warming EVELYN. 
Hence House-warm r. to give, to take part in, 


ah. 

Housewife (hau:swoif, hv-zwif, hp-zif), sb. 
Pl. housewives (hau:s;woivz, hmz(w)ivz). 
(ME. hus(e)wif (xt), f. HoUsE sb." + WIFE. 
Elision of w (cf. Chiswick, etc.) gave the 
forms Hussy, Hvzzv, dial. hussif.] 1. Themis- 
tress of a family; the wife of a householder. 
Often, A woman who manages her household. 
with skill and thrift, a domestic economist. 
12. A light, worthless, or pert woman or girl. 
Usu. huswife; now Hussy, q.v. —1705. 3. 
(Usu. hn-zif). A pocket-case for needles, pins, 
thread, scissors, etc. (Still often spelt hus- 
wife, hussive.) 1749. 

1. There is..but An Hour in one whole Day 
between A H. and a Slut 1710. 

Housewife (see prec), v. Now rare. Also 
-wive. 1566. [f. prec. sb.] 1. intr. To act the 
housewife; to manage à household with skill 
and thrift; to practise economy. 2. (rans. To 
manage with skill and thrift; to economize, 
make the most of. (Cf. (o husband.) 1632. 

2. The vndrest Hearth, and the ill house-wif'd 
roome 1649. I must h. the money DE FOE. 
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Housewifely (hau:s;weifli, hv-z(w)ifii), a. 
1526. [f. as prec. + -LY!,] 1, Of the character 
of a housewife; skilful and thrifty in the 
management of a house. 2. Belonging to or 
befitting a housewife 1500. 

2. A most h. bunch of keys C. BRONTE. 

Housewifery (haws,woifri, hpz(w)ifri). 
1440. [f. as prec. + -RY.] 1. The function or 
province of a housewife; domestic economy ; 
housekeeping. 2. concr. Articles of household. 
use. 30bs. 1552. 

Housewright (haws,reit). Now rare. 
1549, [f. HOUSE sb.' + WmRIGHT.] A builder 
of houses; à house-carpenter. 

Housing (hauzip) sb. ME. [f. HOUSE 
v.! or sb.' + -ING',] 1. The action of HOUSE 
v.' 2, a. Shelter of or as of a house; lodging 
ME. b. Houses collectively; house-property ; 
spec. outhouses or outbuildings ME. tC. A 
house —1831. d. Provision of houses 1899. 
13. Arch. A canopied niche for a statue, ete. ; 
also collect. tabernacle-work —1521. (Hist.) 4. 
Nault. a. A covering or roofing for a ship when 
laid up, or under stress of weather. b. The 
part of a lower mast between the heel and 
the upper deck, or of the bowsprit between 
the stem and the knight-heads. C. = house- 
line (see Howse sb.!). 1821. 5. Carpentry. A 
space excavated out of one body for the in- 
sertion of the extremity of another 1823. 6. 
Mech. a. ‘One of the plates or guards on the 
railway-carriage or truck, which form a 
lateral support for the axle-boxes. b. ‘The 
framing holding a journal-box.' c. ‘The 
uprights supporting the cross-slide of a 
planer.’ (KNIGHT.) 1876. Comb. h.-box = 
JOURNAL-BOX. 

Housing (hauzip) sb.* ME. |f. House 
sb.* and v.' + -ING'.] 1. A covering. (Often 
in pl.) Rare in gen. sense. 2. spec. A cloth 
covering put on a horse, etc., for defence or 
ornament; caparison, trappings 1645. b. 
“The leather fastened at a horse's collar to 
turn over the back when it rains’ (Halliwell). 
3. atirib., as in h.-cloth, a cloth used for a 
housing 1607. 

Housling: = HOUSELING. 

Houss, var. of HOUSE sb.* 

\/Houstonia (hustó*nià). 1838. [mod.L., f. 
Dr. W. Houston, a botanist (died 1733); see 
A1] Bot. A N. American genus of plants 
(N.O. Rubiacew), with delicate four-parted 
flowers of various colours; the best known is 
H. cerulea, the Bluet. 

Hout, var. of Hoor. 

Houting (hautin). 1880. [Of unkn. origin.) 
A species of whitefish, Coregonus ozyrhynchus, 
found in some freshwater lakes, 

Houve, hoove. Obs. or Sc. [OE. hüfe = 
MLG., MDu. hive (Du. huif), OHG. hüba 
(G. haube) :- Gmc. *xübón, f. *xüb-, repr. also 
by OE. haf C- *hüb-) Hive.) A covering for 
the head; a turban, a coif; a cap, a skull-cap; 
in Se. (how, hoo) a night-cap. 

Houyhnhnm (hwihn'm, hwin'm) 1727. 
[A combination of letters to suggest the 
neigh of a horse.] Swift's name in Gulliver's 
Travels for one of a race of beings described 
as horses endowed with renson and bearing 
rule over a degraded brutish race of men, 
called the Yahoos. Hence transf. 

1Hove, v.! ME. [Of unkn. origin; of great 
frequency in ME. from xim; in xvi largely 
superseded by Hover v.) 1. inir. To 
Hover —1590. 2. To wait, linger, stay, remain 
-1595. 3. To come or go floating or soaring; 
to be borne, move, or pass away -1650. 

Hove, v.' Obs. or dial. ME. [app. L^ 
Heave v. (pa. t. hove, pa. pple. hoven).) tl. 
trans. To lift -1570. 2. trans. To swell, in- 
flate, puff up or out. Chiefly in pa. pple. 
Hoved = Hoven. 1601. 3. intr. (for refl.) 
To rise; to swell up 1590. 

Hove, v. Abbrev. for BEHOVE, 

Hove, pa. t. and pple. of HEAVE (see also 
HOVEN). 

Hovel (ho-v’l, hv-v’l), sb. ME. [The earliest 
exx. are from easterly areas; perh. of LG. 
origin, but no corresp. form is known.] 
1. An open shed; an outhouse used as à 
shelter for cattle, a receptacle for grain or 
tools. 2. A rude or miserable dwelling-place; 
a wretched cabin 1625. 3. The conical build- 
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ing enclosing a porcelain oven or kiln 1825. 
4. A stack of corn, etc. 1591. 

Hovel, v.' 1583. [f. HOVEL sb.) a. trans. 
To shelter as in a hovel or shed. b. CArchit.) 
To form like an open hovel or shed; as *to 
hovel a chimney" 1823. 

a. To houell thee with Swine and Rogues forlorne 
Lear 1v, vii, 39. 

Hovel, v.' 1880. [perh. back-formation 
from HOVELLER.] a. inir. To pursue the oc- 
cupation of a hoveller. b. trans. To bring (a 
vessel) into harbour, moor and unload it, etc. 
Hence Hovelling vòl. sb. the business of a 
hoveller, piloting. 

Hoveller (ho:v'loz, hv-v’ləa). Also -eler. 
1769. [Of unkn. origin. Cf. local hobbler in 
same sense.) 1, An unlicensed pilot or boat- 
man, esp. on the Kentish coast; often ap- 
Plied to a boatman who goes out to wrecks, 
occas. with a view to plunder. 2. The craft 
used by these boatmen 1880. 

Hoven (hd«v’n), ppl. a. Now dial. Also 
hove. 1555. [pa. pple. of HEAVE v. (esp. in 
sense I. 5); see also HEAVE sb. 3 and cf. 
HoovE.] Swollen, bloated, puffed out; as 
cattle with over-feeding. Also fig. 

Hover (ho:voa, hv-vou), sb. 1513. |f. Hover 
v.] 1. An act of hovering 1893. 2. The action 
or condition of remaining in suspense 1513. 
3. Any overhanging stone or bank under 
which a fish, otter, etc., can hide, Chiefly 
8. dial. 1602, 

Comb, H.-fly, a dipterous insect of the order 
Bombyliide, which hovers over flowers without 
settling. 

Hover (ho:voz, hv-vou), v. ME. [f. Hove 
v. + -ER^] 1, intr. To hang or remain sus- 
pended in the air over or about à particular 
spot. 2. transf. and fig. To keep hanging or 
lingering about (a person or Place), to wait 
near at hand, move to and fro near or around 
1581. 3, fTo hesitate before taking action; 
to waver in indecision; hence, to hang on the 
verge of 1440. +4, trans. Of a bird: To flap or 
flutter (the wings) —1687. 5, To brood over; 
spr covan (the young) with wings and body 

6. 


1. This hauke hovereth to longe above PALSGR. 
Cloudes alwaies hovering about the tops thereof. 
1600. 2. Pestilence was hovering in the track of 
famine GEO. ELIOT. 3. A mind hovering on the 
verge of madness 1899. 5. Capons. .h. chickens 
like hens G. Warre. Hence Ho-verer, an animal 
or thing that hovers, Ho-veringly adv, 

How (hau), sb.! north. MK. [= ON. haugr, 
f. Gmo. *xaux- HigH.) 1, A hill, hillock; as in 
Great H., Silver H., ete, 2. An artificial 
mound, tumulus, or barrow 1669, 

How (han), adv. (sb.*) (OR. hi = OF ris. ha, 
hö, OS. (h)wó, hwuo (MLG. woe, Du. hoe), 
OHG. wuo WGmc. *ywó, adv. formation 
on *xwa- WHO, Wnar,] An adverb primarily 
interrog., used also in exclams., and in con- 
Junctive and relative constructions, 

I. In direct questions, 1. In what way or 
manner! By what means? 2. In what con- 
dition or state? ME. 3. To what effect? With 
what meaning? Also, By what name? arch. 
(Repl. by ‘What?') ME. 4, ellipt. tor ‘How 
is it?” or ‘How say you?’ and used interjec- 
tionally. (Now ‘What?’ or “What!’) arch. 
(exe. in how aboul..?).0E. 5. To what ex- 
tent? In what degree? OE, 6, At what rate 
or price? 1597. 

1. How schulen deede men ryse azen? Wycur 
1 Cor. 15:35. How saidst thou, She is my sister? 
Gen, 26:9. As how (elli t.): see AS adv. How if. .? 
= ‘How will (would) it be if..?* 2. Phr. How 
are you? How do you do? (formerly How do yout). 
How's little Miss Sharp? THACKERAY. How's 
that? in Cricket, an appeal to the umpire to say 
Whether a batsman is ‘out’ or not. 2 How art 
thou call'd? SHAKS. 4. How! signior. .have you 
not authority? DE For. Don't say "How?" for 
‘What?’ O. W. HOLMES. 5. How old. .are you? 
1573. 6. How do you sell the plums? 1899. 

II. In direct exclams. In what a way! to 
what an extent or degree! OE. 

How are the mightie fallen! 2 Sam. 1:19. 

III. In dependent questions and exclams. 
1, In what way, manner, condition, ete.; by 
what means OE. 2. Followed by an infinitive: 
In what way; by what means ME. 3. After 
Verbs of saying, perceiving, and the like: = 
UA OE. 4. To what extent; in what degree 


1. Shakespeare has laught us how great men 
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8 and act JowETT. Be wary how you 
pices HACKERAY. 2. There is no better lesson 
how not to do it 1897. 3. Shee had heard. .how 
that the Lord had visited his people Ruth 1:6. 

IV. Introducing a relative clause. 1. In 
what way, manner, condition, etc.; by what 
means; in the way that; however; as ME. 
12. To what extent, in what degree (that); 
HOWEVER —1602. tb. Correlative to so: To 
what extent; in what degree; as.. as —1879. 
13. With sb. as antecedent: In which (way); 
by which (name) —1690. 

1. Be that how it will 1695. 2. b. Phr. By how 
much. .by so much = L, quantum tanlum. (A 
Latinism.) 

V. With indef. adj. or adv.: In (some, any) 
way or manner (rare) OE. 

He found means, some how or other, to go DE 


‘OE. 

Phrase. How so. ME. a. interrog.: How is it 
so? How is that? tb. relative: Howsoever. Te 
However much; although. 

B. sb.* (often in collocation with why.) 1. A 
question or query as to the way or manner 
1533. 2, The way or manner (in which) 1551. 

1. Bother your hows and whys! 1899. 2. Must 
we in all things look f@r the how, and the why, 
and the wherefore? LoNGF. 

How, howe, int. (sb.*) Obs. or dial. 
ME. [A natural utterance.] 1. = Ho int.) 
Also sb. as name for this. 2. A cry of sailors 
in heaving the anchor up, etc.: usu. with 
hale, heave. Also sb. as name for this. 1450. 

Howbeit (haujbrit ME. [orig. three 
wds. how be it, with pa. t. how were it ( = 
however it were).] 

A. adv. However it may be; be that as it 
may; nevertheless; however (arch.) 1470. 

TB. conj. or conj. adv. (orig. with that). 
Though, although —1634. 

lIHowdah (haud&). Æ. Indies. Also 
houda(h. 1774. [- Urdu hawda - Arab. 
hawdaj litter carried by camel or elephant.] 
A seat to contain two or more persons, 
usually fitted with a railing and a canopy, 
erected on the back of an elephant. 

How-do-ye, how-d'ye, howdy. phr. and 
sb. Now Obs. or dial. 1563. 1. The phr. how 
do ye? how do you? = how are you? 2. sb. = 
next 2. 1575. 3. attrib. or adj. 1600. 

How-do-you-do, how-d'ye-do, phr. and 
sb. 1632. 1. A phrase inquiring after the 
health of the person addressed; see Do v. 
1697. 2. sb. Used as a name for the inquiry 
1632. 3. A ‘business’; an awkward state of 
things 1835. Hence How-d'ye-do v. to say 
“How d'ye do?’ to. 

Howdy, -ie (hau-di). Sc. and n. dial., 
vulgar. 1725. (Of unkn. origin.] A midwife. 

Howel (haul), sb. 1846. (prob. of LG. 
origin; of. MLG. Aóvel, LG. höwel plane.] A 
plane with a convex sole, used by coopers 
for smoothing the insides of casks, etc. Hence 
Howel v. to plane or smooth with a h. 


However (hauj-voj; contr. howe'er 
(haué*a), adv. late ME. [f. How adv. + 
Ever adv. Superseded earlier thow 80.] 


1. In whatever manner; by whatever means; 
to whatever extent. b. However much; 
although. Obs. or arch. 1691. 12. In any 
case, at all events, at any rate. (Now merged 
in 3.) -1790. 3. For all that, nevertheless, 
notwithstanding; yet; = but at the begin- 
ning of the sentence 1613. 4, Interrog. (and 
conjunctive): How, in any circumstances or 
way whatever? (See EVER adv.) collog. 1871. 

1. I coniure you. .(How ere you come to know 
it) answer me Macb. 1v. i. 51. His innocence, h. 
manifest, could not save him M. PATTISON. 3. I, 


h., Must not omit lete.) MILTON. 4. H. did you 
manage it? 1899, 


tHowish (hau-if), a. colloq. 1694. [f. How 
adv, + -ISH'.) Having a vague sense of indis- 
position; ‘all-overish’ —1802. 

tHowitz, haubitz. 1687. |- G. haubitze, 
thau(fenitz, introduced into German during 
the Hussite wars (cf. PISTOD, = Czech 


houfnice stone-sling, catapult.) = next. 
(Usu. unchanged in pl.) 21781. 
Howitzer (hawitsoi. 1695. l- Du. 


houwitser, f. G. haubitze (see prec., -ER!.| 
Superseding Howiz.} A short, compara- 
tively light gun, which fires a heavy projec- 
tile at a high angle of elevation and low 
velocity. Comb., as h.-boat, 

Howker, var. of Hookzn *. 


HOYDEN 


Howl (haul), sb. 1599. [f. Hows v.] 1. 
The prolonged and mournful cry of a dog, 
wolf, etc., which dwells upon the vowel u; 
the similar sound of the wind, eto. 1605; or 
in a wireless receiver during tuning-in 1921, 
2. A loud wail of pain or anguish; a savage 
yell of rage or disappointment, (Often 


contempt.) 
J- The Wolfe, Whose howle's his Watch Mach, 
. 1. 54 


Howl (haul), v. (ME. houle, corresp. to 
MLG., MDu. Aüen (Du. huilen), MHG. 
hiulen, hiuweln, rel. to OHG. hiwila (MHG. 
hiuwel) owl; perh, immed. f. ME. hüle (xm), 
later howle OWL (cf. also L. ululare howl, 
ulula owl, Gr. sw bark).] 1. intr. To utter a 
prolonged, loud, and doleful ery, in which the 
sound of u (à) prevails. Said of dogs, wolves, 
etc.; formerly also of the owl. 2. Of a human 
being: To utter a similar sound; to wail, 
lament, esp. with pain. Now often used 
contemptuously. ME. 3. (rans. To utter with 
howling. Also h. out, 1530. 4. intr. To make 
a prolonged wailing noise. Of an organ: 
To cipher. 1887. b. Of a wireless receiver 
(see prec.) 1920. 

1, They heard Dogges howle on the shore PUR- 
CHAS. 2. Goo to nowe ye Ryche men. Wepe and 
howle TINDALE Jas. 5:1. He still howls about the 
expense of printing Scorr. 3. Howling certaine 
Psalmes PuRCHAS. 4. The wind was howling 1875. 

Howler (haulei. 1840. [f. Hown v. + 
"ER'] 1. An animal that howls; spec. a S. 
American Monkey of the genus Myceles. 2. 
A person hired to howl at a funeral 1844. 3. 
slang. Something ‘crying’; spec. a glaring 
blunder 1872, 

Howlet (haulét, Se. hwlét). dial. See 
also OWLET. 1450. [In xv howloft, -ail, app. 
dim. of OWL (see -bT) with assim. to HOWL v. 
Cf. OWLET (XY). Connection with Wr. hulotte 
(XVI) cannot be made out.] An owl, owlet. 

How'ling, ppl. a. 1605. [f. How. v. + 
-ING*.] 1. That howls. 2. Filled with howl- 
ing; dreary. In the Biblical phr. h. wilder- 
ness, etc., merely intensive. 1611. 3. fig. 
(chiefly slang.) Glaring, ‘screaming’ 1865. 

3. A h. swell SALA. Hence How:lingly adv. 

Howsoever (hau:so*,e:vo). arch. late ME. 
If. how so (see How adv., HOWEVER) + EVER 
adv. Superseded next.) 1, = HOWEVER 1. 
(Sometimes with ellipsis.) 2. With adj. or 
adv.: To what extent or in what degree 
Soever 1557, 13, = HOWEVER 2. —1063. 14. 
= HOWEVER 3. -1709. 

2. How low soeuer the matter SHAKS, H, well in- 
structed he might be BOLINGBROKE. 

Howsomever (hau:ssóme:voi) adv. Now 
dial. or vulgar. ME. [A parallel formation 
with howsoever, with the conj. sum, som (= 
Da., Sw. som as, that) instead of so. Super- 
Seded by prec.] +1. = HOWEVER 1, 1 b. -1601, 
2. = HOWEVER 3. 1562, 

tHox, v. Obs. or dial. ME. [Shortened f. 
Thozen v. (XIV), rel. to HOUGH-SINEW.] trans. 
To hough, to hamstring —1756. 

Hoy (hoi), sb. 1495. [- MDu. Aoei, var. of 
hoede, heude (mod. heu), of unkn. origin.] ‘A 
small vessel, usually rigged as a sloop, and 
employed in carrying passengers and goods, 
particuarly in short distances on the sèa- 
coast’ (Smyth). 

Hoy (hoi), interj. (sb.*) MK. [A natural 
exclam. Cf. AHOY.) 1. A cry used to call 
attention; also to incite or drive hogs, etc. 
In naut. language used in hailing or calling 
aloft. 2. sb. A call of ‘hoy!’ 1641. Hence 
Hoy v. to urge on with cries of *hoy!'; to 
drive with shouts; intr. to call ‘hoy!’ 

\Hoya (hoià) 1851. (mod. Bot. L., f. 
Thomas Hoy, an English gardener (died 
1821); see -A*.] Bol. A large genus of climb- 
ing evergreen plants (N.O. Asclepiadacex), 
bearing dense umbels of showy flowers; 
commonly known as honey-plants, wax- 
plants, or waz-flowers. They are cultivated in 
greenhouses for their beauty. 

Hoyden (hoidén), sb. (a.) 1503. [prob. - 
(M)Du. heiden HEATREN, gipsy.] tl. A clown, 
boor —1708. 2, A rude, or ill-bred girl (or 
Woman); a romp 1076. 3. attrib. or adj. 
Belonging to, or of the character of a hoyden; 
inelegant in deportment, roystering 1728. 
Hence Hoy-denhood, the condition of a h. 
Hoy-denish a. having the character or 


HOYDEN 


manners of a h.; characteristic of a h. 
Hoy-denishness. 

Hoy'den, v. 1709. [f. prec. sb.) inir. To 
play the hoyden. 

Hoyle. 1614, [Of unkn. origin.] Archery. 
A mark when shooting at ROVERS —1835. 

Hoyman (hoi-msen). 1666. [f. Hoy sb.' + 
Man.) A man in charge of à hoy. 

Hr-, a frequent combination in OE. [i= 
Gmo. hr- :- IE. kr-.] In initial hr-, the 
h was lost in the transition to ME.: e.g. OE. 
hrafn, hróf, etc., now RAVEN, ROOF, etc. 

Huanaco, var. of GUANACO. 

Hub (hob) 1511. [prob. identical with 
Hos sb.?, of which hub(be is the earliest form, 
the basic meaning being perh. ‘lump, 
mass'.] ti. The Hos of a fire-place —1825. 2. 
The central solid part of a wheel; the nave 
1649. 3. (ransf. and fig. A central point of 
revolution, activity, life, interest, etc. 1858. 
4. Techn., etc, uses: 

a. Die-sinking. A cylindrical piece of steel on 
which the design for a coin is engraved in relief 
1851, b. An abruptly raised piece of ground, a 
stumbling-block 1669, c. A thick sod 1828. d. A 
block for stopping the wheel of a vehicle 1856. 

2. Phr. Up to the h. (U.8.): as far as possible; 
wur or inextricably involved, as a wheel in 
mud. 3. Boston State-House is the hub of the 
solar system O. W. HOLMES. Comb, h.-band, a 
metal band to reinforce a wooden h. of a wheel. 

Hub a dub. [imit.; cf. RUB-A-DUB.] The 
noise of beating a drum. MME. D'ARBLAY. 

Hubble bubble (hv'b'lıbv'b’l). 1634. [Re- 
duplication of BUBBLE, as suggestive of the 
sound.] 1, A rudimentary form of hookah in 
which the smoke bubbles through a coco-nut 
shell, or the like, half-filled with water. 2. A 
representation of a bubbling sound; also of 
confused talk 1740. 3. attrib. Of confused 
ideas, speech, etc. 1754, 

2. There was a considerable roll and hubble- 
bubble of the tides as we rounded the point LADY 
BRASSEY. 

Hubbub (hv:bob). 1555. [In xvi hoo boube, 
sboobe, often referred to as an Irish cry. 
Cf. Ir. abú used in battle-cries, and Gael. 
ub! ub! ubvb! int. of aversion or contempt, 
ubh ubh! int. of disgust or amazement.) 1. A 
confused noise of a multitude shouting or 
yelling. b. The din of a crowd, or of a 
multitude of speakers heard at once 1779. 
2. Noisy turmoil; confusion, disturbance; a 
riot, row 1619. 

1. b. The h...of Parliamentary discussion 
SEELEY. So Hu-bbuboo:, -aboo:, a confused 


yelling; esp. as a savage war-cry ; hence, a tumult, 
turmoil. 


Hubby, a. U.S. 1800. [f. HUB 4 b + -Y'.] 
Full of hubs or projecting protuberances; as, 
& road that has been frozen while muddy is 
hubby’ (Webster). 

Hübnerite(hü-bnoroit). 1867. [Named 1865, 
after Adolph Hübner, who analysed it; see 
atk’ 2 b.] Min. Tungstate of manganese, 
found in reddish-brown bladed crystals. 

Hubristic (hiubristik) a. 1831. [irreg. 
(for hybristic) — Gr. óBpwrwós, f. üBps out- 
Tage, contempt; see -10.] Insolent, con- 
temptuous. 

Huck (hok), sb.1 Obs. exc. dial. 1788. 
(mn comb. ME.) [perh. to be referred ult. to 
ee be bent, as repr. in MLG., MDu. 
Meat hukken sit bent, crouch.] The hip, 
he haunch, Comb.: H.-bone = HUOKLE- 
un 1. H.-backed, h.-shouldered adjs. 

‘ump-backed, crump-shouldered. 

Rb sb.* 1851. Short for HUCKABACK. 

v luck (hvk), v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [The 
pas of Huoxsrer, q.v.) intr. To higgle in 
ang; to chaffer, bargain. Also fig. 
apackaback (ho'kăbæk). 1690. [Also thug- 
Ine ick, Thag-a-bag; of unkn. origin.) A stout 
ae fabric, with the weft threads thrown 
ernately up so as to form a rough surface, 
lng for towelling, etc. Also attrib. or as adj, 
P. luckle (ho-k’l), sb. 1529. [dim. of Huck 
an me -LE); see HUCKLE-BONE.] 1, The hip 
[ose ify 1 The hock of a quadruped 
backed. 'omb.: H.-back, a hump-back; h.- 
qHUEKIG, v. 1620. [f. HUCK v. + -LE.] intr, 

hi haggle in bargaining —1055. 

k Huckleberry (ho-k’lberi), U.S. 1070. 
us - alt. of HURTLEBERRY, WHORTLEBERRY.] 
€ fruit and plant of species of Gaylussacia 


993 


(N.O. Vacciniacez), low berry-bearing shrubs 
common in N, America. Also applied to N. 
American species of the closely allied Vac- 
cinium, more properly called blueberry. Also 


attrib. 

Huckle-bone (h»-k'libó*n). 1529. [f. HUCK- 
LE sb.; parallel with huck-bone, late ME. 
hoke-bone (XV), Sc. hukebane (DUNBAR); Bee 
HucK sb. 1. The hip- or haunch-bone; 
the ischium or whole os innominatum. 2. The 
astragalus in the hock-joint of a quadruped; 
the knuckle-bone 1542, 

Huckster (ho-kstes), sb. ME. [The earliest 
repr. (XII) of a group based on *huk-, prob. of 
LG. origin (but MDu. hoeker, hoekster haw- 
ker, retailer, are not recorded so early), other 
members being huckstery (XIV), HUCK v. 
(XV), fhukker sb. (xm), hucker v. (XVI); see 
-STER.] 1. A retailer of small goods, in a petty 
Shop or booth, or at a stall; à pedlar, a 
hawker. b. As term of reproach: À regrater 
of corn, etc.; a broker, a middleman 1573. 2. 
transf. and fig. A person ready to make his 
profit of anything in a mean and petty way 


1553. 

Phr. tIn huckster's hands (handling): where it is 
likely to be roughly used or lost; unlikely to be re- 
covered. Hence {Hu-cksterage, huckstering, 
haggling. Hu-cksteress, -tress, a female h. 
Hu'ckstery, the business, or place of business, of 
a h.; pl. the goods dealt in by a h. 

Hu'ckster, v. 1592. [f. HUCKSTER sb.] 1. 
intr, To bargain, haggle (lit. and fig. 2. 
trans. To traffic in, in a petty way; to retail; 
to bargain over (lit. and fig.) 1042. Hence 
Hu-cksterer. 

Hud (hod). Obs. exc. dial. ME. [perh. f. 
Gmo. *Xüd-, base of HIDE v.'; see also 
HUDDLE v.] The husk of a seed, the hull or 
shell of a fruit; a pod or seed-vessel. 

fHudder-mudder, sb. 1461. [A redup- 
licated compound of which the first element 
appears to be rel. to ME. Aoder huddle, wrap 


up. Cf. the later HUvGGER-MUGGER.] Con- 
cealment —1583. 
Huddle (ho-d’l), sb. 1579. [app. f. HUD- 


DLE v.] 1. A mass of things crowded together 
in hurried confusion 1586; a confused crowd 
of persons or animals 1642. 2. a. Confusion, 
disorder; confused utterance. b. Disorderly 
haste, hurry, bustle. 1606. +3. A miserly old 
hunks ~1604. 

1. The woman. . were all got in a h. together, out 


of their wits 1742. 

Huddle (h»:d'D, v. 1579. [perh. of LG. 
origin and ult. f. *xüd-; see HIDE v.', HUD.] 

I. trans. t1. To put or keep out of sight; 
to hush up —1795. 2. To jumble; to pile or 
heap up confusedly 1579. b. To draw (one- 
self) together *allof a heap' 1755. 3. To push 
or thrust in a disorderly mass or heap into, 
out of (etc.) 1655. b. with on: To put on 
(clothes) *all of a heap' 1697. 4. To drive or 
push hurriedly; to hurry (a person or thing). 
1 Obs. 1649, Also with over, through, up. 

1. The matter was hudled up, and little spoken of 
it 1653. 2. Hudling iest vpon iest Much Ado r1. i. 
252. Huddled together in a flock GOLDSM. 3. 
They huddled the king's body into a postchaise 
THACKERAY. b. His clothes seem to be huddled 
onanyhow HELPS, 4. Let him forecast his Work 
with timely care, Which else is huddled DRYDEN. 
To h. up a compromise MACAULAY. 

IL. intr. 1. To gather or flock in a congested 
mass; to crowd together unceremoniously ; 
to nestle closely in a heap. Also with together, 
up. 1596. 12. To hurry in disorder or confu- 
sion —1766. 

1. The cattle huddled on the lea TENNYSON. 2. 
Fools h. on, and always are in haste ROWE. 

fHu'ddle, a. and adv. 1564. [Goes with 
contemp. HUDDLE v.] 

A. adj. Huddled, confused, congested —1713. 

B. adv. Confusedly; in à crowding mass; 
in disorderly haste —1606. 

Hudibrastic (hiüdibrestik), a. (sb). 1712. 
[f. Hudibras, after fantastic, etc.) In the 
metre or after the manner of Hudibras, by 
Samuel Butler, 1663-78; burlesque-heroic. 
sb. Hudibrastic verse or language 1739. Hence 
Hudibra:stically adv. 

Hu-dsonite. 1842. [Named from the 
Hudson River, near which it is found. See 
-ITE! 2 b.] Min. A variety of pyroxene, con- 
taining much iron. 

Hue (hid), sb. [OE. héw, héow, hiw, hiew 


HUFF-SNUFF 


form, shape, appearance, colour, beauty = 
ON. Aj down on plants (Sw. Ay skin, com- 
plexion), Goth. hiwi form, appearance :- Gmc. 
*xiujam, of unkn. origin.) +1. Form; appear- 
ance; species —1653. 2. External appearance of 
the face and skin; complexion. Also transf. 
ME. 3. Colour OE. b. Chromatics. Variety 
of any colour; tint or quality of a particular 
colour 1857. 

2. She was not broun ne dun of hewe CHAUCER. 
3. The ashen h, of age Scorr. b. The first [crim- 
son] is a red with a violet h. 1861. 

Hue, sb.* ME. [- OFr. hu, etc. outery, 
noise, hunting-cry, war-cry, f. huer HUE v.*] 
Outery, shouting, clamour, esp, that raised 
by a multitude in war or the chase. Obs. 
exc. in HUE AND ORY, q. V. 

Hue (hid), v.t (OE. hiwian, f. hiw HUR 
8b.'] trans. To form, fashion, figure; esp. (in 
pur use)to colour. Chiefly in pa. pple. Also 

Hue, v.* Now local. ME. [~ (O)Fr. huer 
shout as in war, or the chase; of imit, 
origin.] 1. intr. To shout, make an outery; 
spec. in hunting, and now in the Cornish sea. 
fisheries. 2. trans. To assail, drive, or guide 
with shouts 1590. 

Hue and cry, sb. (Often hyphened.) 
1502. [- legal AFr. hu e cri, i.e. hu outery, 
HUE sb.*, e and, cri Cry sb.) 1. Law. Outcry 
calling for the pursuit of a felon, raised by 
the party aggrieved, by a constable, ete. 
b. A proclamation for the capture of a 
criminal or the finding of stolen goods 1601. 
2. The pursuit of a felon with such outcry 

1648, 3, gen. A cry of alarm or opposition; 
outery 1584. Hence Hue-and-cry v. to 
raise the hue and ery; to pursue with hue and 


cry. 

Hued (hiud), ppl. a. OE. [f. HUE v. or sb." 
+ -Ep.] Having a hue, coloured. 

Hueless (hiz-lés) a. [f. HUE sb.' + -LESS.] 
11. (In OE. and M E.) Formless. 2. Colourless, 
pallid OE. 

Huer (hid-ox). Now local. 1530. [f. HUE 
v. + -ER?,] fl. One employed to drive deer 
with noise and shouting —1674. 2. Fishing. 
One who directs seine-fishing from high 
ground by the sea, as in the Cornish pilehard 
fishery. Cf. BALKER*. 1602, 

Huff (hof), sb. 1599. [f. Huvr v.] 1l. A 
puff of wind; a slight blast —1725. 2. A 
gust of anger or annoyance 1599; a flt of petu- 
lance or offended dignity caused by an affront 
1757. 13. Inflated opinion of oneself; arro- 
gance, bluster, bounce —1697. t4. One who 
swaggers; a hector, a bully -1713. 5. 
Draughts. An act of huffing 1860. 

2. She went out of the room quite in a h, MIss 
BURNEY. 4. Every Silly Huff [is call’d) a Captain 
T. BROWN. 

Huff (hof) v. 1583. [imit. of the sound of 
blowing or pufüng.] 1. intr. To blow, puff. 
Obs. exc. dial. 12. trans. To blow; esp. to 
blow or puff up. Also fig. -1719. 3. intr. To 
swell, swell up. Obs. exc. dial. 1656. 14. intr. 
To puff or swell with pride or arrogance; to 
storm, bluster, talk big; to bluff 31734. 5. 
inir. To swell with anger or irritation; to 
take offence 1598. 6. (rans. To hector, bully; 
to chide, storm at. (Cf. ‘to blow up’.) 1674. 
b. To treat with arrogance or contempt 1676. 
7. To offend the dignity of; to put in a huff. 
Chiefly in passive. 1814. 8. Draughts. To 
remove (an opponent’s man) from the board 
as a forfeit for failing to take a piece that is 
en prise. The removal was marked by blow- 
ing on the piece. 1688. 

5. The. .woman has huffed, and won't trust me 
MannvaT. Hence +Hurffer, a swaggering, hector- 
ing person. Hu-ffingly adv. 

Huff-cap (hv-fikæp). Obs. or arch. 1577. 
If. HUrF v. + CAP sb., i.e. ‘that huffs or raises 
the cap'.] A. adj. 1. Of liquor: Heady. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 1599. 2. Blustering, swaggering 
(arch.) 1597. B. sb. 1. Strong and heady ale 
1577. 12. A swashbuckler —1706. 

Hu-ffish, a. 1755. [f. HUFF sb. + -ISH'.] 


Arrogant; petulant. Hu-ffish-ly adv., -ness. 
Huffle (hof’l), v. Obs. exc. dial. 1583. 
[dim. and frequent, of HUFF v.: see -LE.] 


trans. To blow, inflate (lif. and fig.) ; also intr. 

to bluster; of the wind: to make à sound as 

of blowing in gusts (hence as sb.). 
iHuff-snuff, sb. 1583, [f. HUFF v. + 


HUFFY 


Snurr, in the sense ‘offence, resentment’.] A 
conceited fellow who is quick to take offence; 
a hector, bully —1653. Also attrib. 

Huffy (ho-fi), a. 1677. (f. HUFF sb. + -x?.] 
1. Windy, effervescent, puffy. Obs. or dial. 
12. fig. Airy, unsubstantial—1681. +3. Puffed 
up; haughty; blustering —1691. 4. fa. Arro- 
gant. b. Ready to take offence 1680. 


Hug (hvg), sb. 1617. [f. Hua v.] d. A 
Strong clasp with the arms; an embrace of 
affection; the squeeze of a bear 1659. 2. A 
squeezing grip in wrestling; esp. Cornish A.; 
hence fig. 1617. 

Hug (hog), v. 1507. [prob. of Scand. origin; 
ef. ON. (Norw.) hugga comfort, console, rel. 
to hugr thought, feeling, interest, hugda 
interest, affection, hugsa think.) 1. trans. To 
clasp or squeeze tightly in the arms; usu. = 
embrace; but also said of a bear squeezing a 
man, eto., between its forelegs. Also transf. 
and fig. b. fig. To caress or court, esp. in 
order to get favour or patronage 1622. c. To 
cherish (an opinion, belief, ete.) with fervour 
1649. 2. refi. {To make oneself snug 1757; 
fig. to felicitate oneself 1622, 3. inir. To lie 
close, cuddle 1595. 4. trans. (orig. Naut.) 
"To cling to (the shore, etc.) 1824. 

1. He bewept my Fortune, And hugg'd me in his 
armes SHAKS, To h. one's chains (fig.): to delight 
in bondage. b. The sordid practice of hugging or 

attorneys 1832. 4. Hugging the 
Spanish coast MARRYAT. Hence Hu'ggingly adv. 

Huge (hiüds), a. [ME. huge, hoge, howge, 
aphetic — OFr. ahuge, ahoge, ahoege, ot unkn. 
origin.] Very great, large, or big; immense, 
enormous, vast; transf. of very great power, 
rank, capabilities, etc. 

He..made an hughe fire GOWER. A matter of. . 
h. moment 1680. Hugest Heiress now going 
CARLYLE. Hence Hurge-ly adv., -ness. var. 
Hu'feous, -ly, -ness, 

Hugger (hr:goi, sb. 1682. [f. Hua v. + 
-ER'.] One who hugs. 

tHu-gger, sb. 1570. 
Concealment. 

Hugger (ho-gou), v. Obs. exc, dial. 1520. 
[perh. short for HUGGER-MUGGER v.) t1, intr. 
To lie concealed. 2. trans. To conceal 1600. 
13. intr. To get into confusion, SKELTON. 

Hugger-mugger (ho-gormo-gor). 1526. 
(Preceded by hucker mucker or moker (XVI) 
and hoder moder xv (see HUDDER-MUDDER); 
prob. based on (dial. mucker, ME. mokere 
hoard, and ME. hoder huddle, wrap up; ult. 
origin unkn.] 

A. sb. 1. Concealment, secrecy; esp. in phr. 
in h. Now arch. or vulgar. 1529. 2. Dis- 
order; a muddle 1074. 

LUC clap up the marriage, in hugger-mugger 


B. adj. 1. Secret, clandestine 1092. 2. Dis- 
orderly, confused, makeshift 1840. 

C. adv. 1. Secretly, clandestinely 1526. 2. 
In a muddle 1880, 

Hugger-mugger, v. late ME. [f. prec.] 1. 
trans. To keep secret; to hush up. 2. intr. 
‘To proceed in a clandestine manner; to go on 
in a muddled way 1805. 

Huggery (hr»gori. 1804. [f. Hua v., 
HUGGER sb,!; see -ERY.] The action or prac- 
tice of hugging (see Hua v. 1 b.) 

Huggle (ho-g'l), v. Now dial. 1583. [perh. 
iterative of Hue v.; see -LE.] To hug. 

tHugmatee. 1099. [perh. f, phr. hug-me- 
tye.) Cant name of a kind of ale 1704. 

Huguenot (hid-génot), sb. (a.) 1562. [- Fr. 
huguenot, alt., by assim. to the name of a. 
Geneva burgomaster, Besancon Hugues, of 
teiguenot, pl. taignos, fhugenaulr — Du. 
eedgenot — Swiss G. eidgenoss confederate, f. 
eid OATH + genoss associate.] 1. A French 
Protestant in the 16th and 17th c. In French, 
orig. a nick-name, said to have been im- 
ported from Geneva. 2. adj. Of or belonging 
to the Huguenots 1682. Hence Hu-guenot- 
ism, the religious system of the Huguenots; 
Calvinism, 

tHu-gy, a. ME. [f. HUGE a. + -Yi] = 
HUGE 1728. 

Huh (ho), interj. 
suppressed feeling. 

Huia (hzii) Also hui (hài) 1845. 

[Native Maori; from the bird's whistle.] A 


{Cf. HvGGER v.] 


1608. An exclam. of 
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New Zealand bird, Heteralocha acutirostris, 
the tail feathers of which are prized by the 
Maoris as ornaments. 

tHuisher, husher, now as Fr. |huissier 
(wisye), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. huissier :- med.L. 
ustiarius (VI) for L. ostiarius door-keeper, f. 
ostium door + -arius -ER*, See USHER.) = 
Usuer. Hence tHuisher v. trans. to usher, 
precede. 

|Huitain (wité'n) 1589. [Fr. f. huit 
eight.] A set of eight lines of verse. 

Huke (hizk), sb. Obs. exc. Hist. [ME. 
huke, hewk(e, huyke - OFr. huque, heuque, 
in med.L. huca (xm), corresp. to MDu. hike, 
heuke (Du. huik), MLG. hoike, ete.; of unkn. 
origin.] A kind of cape or cloak with a hood 
worn by women and afterwards by men. 
Applied also to the Arab Aaik; see HAIK. 

tHulch, sb. (a.) 1611. [Of unkn. origin.] 

1. A hump. Corer. 2. adj. Hunched. Also 
in comb. h.-backed a. hunch-backed; also 
transf. of round-backed tools. —1708. Hence 
Hu'lchy a. humpy, hump-backed. (Obs. or 
dial.) 

\[Huldee, huldi (h»ldi) E. Ind. 1832. 
[Hindi, ete.] Vernacular name of the plant 
Curcuma longa, the tubers of which yield 
turmerie; also of the powdered turmeric. 

Hulk (hvlk), sb. [Late OE. Aule (in AL. 
hulcus Xi), prob. reinforced in ME. from 
MLG, hulk, holk(e, MDu. hulke, hule (Du. 
hulk) = late OHG. holko (G. hulk, holk), 
whence OFr. hulque; prob. a Mediterranean 
word (cf. Gr. &«ás cargo ship)] 1, A ship. 
Usually, in ME. and later, A large ship of 
burden or transport, often associated with 
the carrack. Now arch. = ‘big, unwieldy 
vessel’, 12. The HULL of a ship -1829. 3. 
The body of a dismantled ship (worn out and 
unfit for sea service) retained in use as a 
Btore-vessel, etc. (See also SHEER-HULK.) 
1671. b. A vessel of this kind formerly used 
as a prison. Usu. pl. 1797. 4. transf. and fig. 
A big, unwieldy person, or mass 1597. 

1. The sooty h. Steered sluggish on THOMSON. 3. 
Like Drake's old H. at Deptford CoTTON. b. The 
sentence of death. .would be commuted for—the 
hulks MEDWIN. 

Hulk (holk), v. 1575. [var. of HOLK v. 
hollow out.] 1. trans. To disembowel. 
dial. 2. Mining. To remove the 'gouge' 
or softer part of a lode before blasting 1881. 

Hulk (holk) v.' 1793. (f. HULK sb.) 1. 
trans, ta. To condemn to the hulks (see HULK 
sb. 3 b). b. To lodge (sailors, etc.) temporarily 
in a hulk. 1827. 2. intr. To act, hang about, 
or go in a hulking manner (dial.) 1703. 3. 
(With up.) To rise bulkily 1880. 

Hulking (ho-lkin), a. collog. 1698. [f. 
HULK sb. 4 + -ING*.) Bulky, unwieldy; un- 
gainly on account of bulk, 

A great h. son JOWETT. So Hu-lky a. collog. 

Hull (hol), sb. [Late OE. hulu, f. wk. grade 
of helan cover (cf. HELE v., HELL, HELM sb."), 
whence also OE. hylma, OHG. hulla mantle, 
head-covering (G. hülle) :- *xuljó, and Du. 
huls, OHG. hulsa (G. hülse husk, pod) :- 

*xulisó.] 1. The shell, pod, or husk of pease 
and beans; the outer covering of any fruit 
or seed. 2. transf. and fig. A covering, 
envelope; the case of a chrysalis; pl. clothes, 
garments 1718. 

2. Blankets, and bibs, and other nameless hulls 
CARLYLE. 

Hull (hnl), sb.* late ME. [xv hulle, also 
hoole, holle, perh. subst. use of hol Hout a. but 
the transference from the interior to the 
exterior of the vessel is difficulty.) The 
body or frame of a ship, apart from the 
masts, sails, and rigging, Also of a flying 
boat or rigid airship. fb. = HULK sb. 3. 

We discovered by her H. she was a Christian 
Frigot 1676. Phr. To lie at h. = HULL v.! 1 (see 
AHULL). H. down: so far away that the h, is 
below the horizon and invisible. So H. out: with 
the h. above the horizon. 

Hull (bol), v. ME. (f. HULL sbt] trans. 
To remove the hull, shell, or husk of. Also 
transf. Hence Hu'ller, spec. a hulling- 
machine. 

Hull (hol), v.* 1545. (f. HULL sh.] tl. intr. 
Naui. Ot a ship: To float or be driven on the 
hull alone; to lie a-hull —1708. Also transf. 
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and fig. 2. trans. To strike (a ship) in the 
hull with cannon shot 1726. 
2. The Phenix was thrice hulled by our shot 


1776. 

Hullabaloo (hn:libala-), sb. (ini. 1762, 
[First recorded from northerly sources; 
occurs with a great variety of forms in the 
first element, viz. hollo-, halloo-, hallo-, holli, 
hulla-, corresp. to those of HALLOO, HOLLA, 
HULLO; the addition of the jingle may have 
been suggested by Ahurly-burly.] a. Tumul- 
tuous noise; uproar; clamorous confusion, 
Also fig. b. as int. 1845. 

Hulled (hvld), a. 1577. |f. HULL sb.! and * 
+ -ED'] Having a hull (of a particular 
kind.) 

Hulled (hold), ppl.a. ME. [f. RULL v. + 
-ED'.] Stripped of the hull or husk. 

Hullo, hulloa (h210*), interj. 1857. [var. 
of HALLO, HALLOA, HILLO, HILLOA, HOLLO, 
HOLLOA.] A call used to hail a person or to 
excite his attention. 

Huloist, Hulotheism: 
-THEISM. 

Hulver (hv'lvə1). Obs. exc. dial. [In XY 
hulfere, = ON. hulfr, explained as ‘holly’ 
(Craigie).] Holly. Knee h., Butcher's Broom. 
Sea h,, Sea Holly, Eryngo. Also attrib. 

Hum (hom), sb. 1469. [Goes with Hum 
v. It is doubtful whether sense 3 belongs 
here.] 1. A low continuous sound made by a 
bee, etc., also by a spinning top, machinery 
in motion, ete. (Dist. from a buzz by not 
being sibilant.) 1601. b. A murmur of many 
distant voices or noises 1599, 2. a. An in- 
articulate vocal murmur uttered with closed 
lips in a pause of speaking, from hesitation, 
embarrassment, affectation 1469, b. A like 
sound uttered in approbation, mild surprise, 
dissent, etc. 1053. 13. Strong or double ale 
71719. 

1. The h. of the mill EMERSON. b. The h. of ex- 

ectation FROUDE. 2. a. These Shrugs, these 

um's, and Ha's Win. T. 11. i. 74. 3. Would I 
had some h. FLETOHER. 

Hum, sb.* 1751. [Short for HUMBUG sb.) 
An imposition, a hoax (slang or collog.). 

Hum (hvm), v.' [In xv, Xv humme, imit.; 
cf. BUM v.', also MHG. (G. dial.) hwmmen, 
and G. summen, brummen, Du. brommen.) 
1. intr. To make a low continuous murmuring 
sound or note, as a bee, etc.; also said of a 
spinning top, etc.; to sing with closed lips 
(cf. 4). 2. intr. To make a low inarticulate 
vocal sound; esp. in expression of dis- 
satisfaction, or tof approbation or applause 
ME. b. To make an inarticulate murmur in à 
pause of speaking, from hesitation, embar- 
rassment, etc. Usu. in phr. fo h. and ha (haw) 
ME. 3, To give forth an indistinct sound by 
the blending of many voices, etc.; hence 
(collog.) to be all astir 1726. 4. trans, To sing 
with closed lips and without articulation 
1002. 15. To greet with a hum (of applause) 
-17338. 

1. Bees cluster and h, BOWEN. 2. Upon which 
the Rabble hummed 1687. b. H. and stroke thy 
Beard Tr. & Cr. 1. iii. 165. 3. The whole country 
was humming with dacoits KIPLING. Phr. 
(colloq.) To make things hum: to keep in activity. 
4. Low humming..Some ancient Border gather- 
ing song SCOTT. 

Hum, v.* arch. 1761. [Short for HUMBUG 
v.] To hoax, take in, humbug (slang Or 
colloq.). 

Hum, v.* collog. or slang. 1909. [Of unkn. 
origin.] intr. To smell disagreeably. Hence 
a8 sb. 

Hum (hom), interj. 1596. An inarticulate 
exclam. uttered with the lips closed, either 
ina pause of hesitation, ete., or as expressing 
slight dissatisfaction, dissent, etc. 

Human (hiü:màün) a. (sb.) late ME. [In 
earliest use humaine, -ayn(e — (O)Fr. 
humain, fem. -aine :- L. humanus, rel. to 
homo man; see -AN. Orig. stressed and spelt 
humane (see HUMANE), but the form human 
(based directly on Latin) occurs in late XVIT 
(Dryden).] 1. Of, belonging to, or character- 
istic of man. 2. Of the nature of man; that 
is a man; consisting of men 1484. b. Astrol- 
Applied to signs of the zodiac, or constella- 
tions, figured in the form of men or women 
1658. 3. Mundane, secular. (Often opp. to 
divine. 1533. 4. Having the qualities Or 


Bee — HYLOIST, 
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attributes proper to man 1727. 5. sb. A 
human being, à man. (Now chiefly joc. or 
affected.) 1533. With the: The human race 

1841. 

1. The Structure of the h. Body Jos. BUTLER. 2. 
Humane Sacrifices were offered to Diana PUR- 
Cuas. 3. To err is humane, to forgive divine 
Pope. In all h. probability 1712. 4. He was very 
h., and sent the poor Seamen Presents 1727. 

THu:manate, a. [- late and med.L. 
humanatus, pa. pple. of humanare invest with 
human nature, incarnate, f. humanus; see 
HUMAN, -ATE'.] Made human; converted into 
human flesh. CRANMER. So +Humana‘tion, 
incarnation. 

Humane (hiumé'n), a. 1500. [Earlier 
spelling of HUMAN, restricted after 1700 to 
particular senses, and assoc. w. L. humanus.] 
1, Characterized by such behaviour or 
disposition towards others as befits a man: 
ieivil, courteous, obliging —1784; kind, 
benevolent 1603. b. Applied to certain 
implements, ete. which infliet less pain than 
others of their kind 1904. 2. Applied to 
those branches of literature (lere human- 
dores) which tend to humanize or refine, as 
the ancient classics, rhetoric, and poetry; 
hence, elegant, polite. (See HUMANITY.) 


/ MARVELL. To be h, is human 
‘TRENCH. H. Society: a society for the rescue of 
drowning persons 1776. 2. The more h. and 
polite Part of Letters 1712. Hence Humavne-ly 
adv., -ness. 


Humaniform (hiume-nifgam), a. 1889. 
[Latinizing calque on anthropomorphic; 
see HUMAN, -FoRM. Not continuous with 
Humaniformian (see below) -= late L. 
Humaniformiani (Cassiodorus), repr. Gr. 
dvðpumopopdiavol; Cf. ANTHROPOMORPHITE.] Of 
human form; anthropomorphous. So tHu- 


oov dra) an anthropomorphite 1550— 
24, 

Humanify (hiumeenifoi), v. 1029. If. 
HUMAN a. + -FY.] To make human. Hence 
Humar:nifica tion. 

Humanism (hid-miniz’m). 1812. [In 
Sense 1 f. HUMAN a. + -I8M; in senses 2-4 
based on next, with change of suffix.) fl. 
Belief in the mere humanity of Christ. 
COLERIDGE. 2. The quality of being human; 
devotion to human interests 1836. 3. Any 
system of thought or action which is con- 
cerned with merely human interests, or 
with those of the human race in general; the 
Religion of Humanity’ 1860. 4. Devotion 
to those studies which promote human 
culture; literary culture; esp. the system of 
the Humanists 1832. 


3. Comtism or Positivism, or, as it might be 
Salaa, H. 1876. 4. The h. of Erasmus and More 


Humanist (hiğ:mănist). 1589. [- Fr. 
humaniste (xvi) — It. umanista; see HUMAN, 
-ST.] 1. A student of human affairs, or of 
human nature 1617. 2, One versed in the 
‘humanities’; a classical scholar; esp. à 
Latinist (arch.) 1589. 3. Literary Hist. One 
of the scholars who, at the Renaissance, 
devoted themselves to the study of Roman, 
and afterwards of Greek, antiquity; hence, 
applied to later disciples of the same culture 
1670, Also attrib. 

2. I might repute him as a good h., but T should 
Pag doubt him for a good devine HARINGTON. 3. 

ilton was born a h., but the Puritan temper 
mastered him M. ARNOLD. 

Humanistic, -al, a. 1716. [f. prec. + 
+10, ICAL.) Pertaining to the humanists; 
pertaining to classical studies; classical. 

Humanitarian (hiumenité*ridn). 1819. [f. 
Humanity, after unitarian, trinitarian; see 
“ARIAN,] 
ras sb. 1. Theol, One who affirms the mere 
dun of Christ. 2. One who professes 
he ; Religion of Humanity', holding that 
man’s duty is chiefly or wholly comprised. 
bs the advancement of the welfare of the 

uman race 1831. 3. A philanthropist; esp. 
one who goes to excess in his humane 
Beinaipise 1844. 

. A man cannot be too re: , but the 
typical h. is only Aa et Laas 
e adj. 1. Holding the views or doctrines of 
Rire uere held or practised by humani- 

ians 1846, 2. Having regard to the inter- 
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ests of humanity or mankind atlarge. Often 
contemptuous or hostile. 1855. 

2. The nonsense of h. sentimentalists 1897. 
Hence Humanita:rianism, the system, prin- 
ciples, or practice of humanitarians. 

+Humanitian (-i-fan). 1577. [irreg. f. HU- 
MANITY + -AN, after logician, etc. Super- 
seded by Humanist.] One versed in the 
humanities; a classical scholar —1691. 

Humanity (hiumm:nlti ME. [~ (O)Fr. 
humanité — L. humanitas, -lat-, f. humanus; 
see HUMAN a., -ITY.] 

I. Conn. w. human. 1. The quality or con- 
dition of being human, manhood; human 
nature; man in the abstract. b. pl, Human 
attributes; traits or touches of human 
nature or feeling; points that appeal to man 
1800. 2, The human race; mankind 1579. 

1. I would change my H. with a Baboone Oth, 
1. iii, 317. b. The fair humanities of old religion 
C M, 2. Their Services to h. are very great 

Il. Conn. w. humane. Y. The character or 
quality of being humane: teivility, courtesy ; 
obligingness —-1794; kindness, benevolence 
ME. b. pi. Instances or acts of humanity 
1577. 2. Learning or literature concerned 
with human culture, as grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, and esp. the ancient Latin and Greek 
classics. a. sing. (Still used in the Scottish 
Universities — 'the study of the Latin 
language and literature’.) 1483. b. pl. (Usu. 
with the; = Fr. les humanités.) 1702. Also 
alirib. c. One of the classes in a Jesuit 
school. 

1. Great tenderness of heart, and h. of disposition 
BURKE. b. The courtesies and humanities of 
generous warfare SOUTHEY. 2. b. An Eton 
captain. . critically learned in all the humanities 
EMERSON 

Humanize (hid-manoiz), v. 1003. [- Fr. 
humaniser, f. L. humanus; sce HUMAN, 
-zE.] 1. trans. To make or render human; 
to give a human character or form to; to 
conform to human nature or use; spec. to 
modify (lymph, milk) by communicating to 
it human characteristics. 2. To make 
humane; to civilize, soften, refine 1647. 3. 
intr. for pass. To grow humane 1790. 

1, The Fijians humanized their gods 1895. 2. To 
h. the way in which war is carried on FREEMAN. 
3. Humanizing by degrees, it [the law of nations] 
admitted slavery instead of death [as a punish- 
ment] FRANKLIN. Hence Humaniza-tion; 
Hu-manizer, one who or that which humanizes. 

Humankind (hiü-màn,koi-nd). 1645. [prop. 
two wds.; written as one, after mankind.) 
The human race; mankind. 

Humanly (hiz-mánli adv. 1485. [f. Hv- 
MAN a. + -LY*.] 1. After the manner of man, 
in accordance with human nature; by human 
means 1613. 2. From the standpoint of man 
1581. 3. With the feelings distinctive of man; 
with human kindness 1485. 

2. [The deed] was thought humanely impossible 
1707. 3. Modestly bold, and h. severe POPE. 

Hu-manness. 1727. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Human quality. 

Humate (hid-mét), sb. 1844. [f. Humic + 
-ATE*.] Chem. A salt of humic acid. 

fHuma-tion. 1635. [= D. humatio, f. 
humat-, pa. ppl. stem of humare bury; see 
-I0N.] Burial; inhumation —1601. 

+Hum-bird. 1634. [f. Hum sd.* or vb.-stem 
+ BIRD.) = HUMMING-BIRD —1819. 

Humble (h»mb'), a. [ME. (h)umble — 
OFr. umble, (also mod.) humble — L. humilis 
low, lowly, mean, base, f. humus ground, 
earth, rel. to homo man. The pronunc. 
p-mb’l, repr. the original, is still used by some 
old-fashioned speakers.) 1. Having a low 
estimate of oneself; not self-asserting or 
assuming; lowly; the opposite of proud. 2. 
Of lowly condition, rank, or estate; modest, 
unpretentious ME.; flow-lying -1729; low- 
growing 1658. 

1. Christ was h., they 
faithful h. servant, Wm. 
from h., he from honored 
Plains below 1729. H. 
Sensitive plant. 

Humble, a.*: see HUMMEL a. 

Humble, v.! ME. [f. HUMBLE a.’ 1. trans. 
To render humble or meek; to cause to 
think more lowly of oneself 1591. 2. To lower 
in dignity, position, condition, or degree; 
to bring low, abase 1484. 3. refl. To render 


are proud 1640. Your 
Pinkney 1808. 2. Tam. 
name SHAKS. The h. 
plant: the common 
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Mi humble; to do obeisance, bow (arch.) 
1. Loue's a mighty Lord, And hath so humbled 
me Tiro Gent. 11, iv. 137. 2. The prowde shall be 
allway humbled Caxton. 3. The army. .humbled 
them selfes mekely before the crosse HALL. 
Hence Hu:mblingly adv. 

fHumble, v. ME. [app. of same origin 
as MHG., LG., G. hummel(e)n, Du. hom- 
melen hum, buzz; cf. HUMBLE-BEE.] intr. To 
rumble; to mumble; to hum or buzz as a 
bee —1617. 

Humble, v.?: see HUMMEL v. 

Humble-bee (ho:mb'lbi). 1450. [prob. — 
MLG. hummelbé, homelbé, f. hummel = 
(M)Du. hommel, OHG. humbal (G. hummel) + 
bà Beet, Cf. HUMBLE v.', and BUMBLE-BEE.] 
A large wild bee, of the genus Bombus, which 
makes a loud humming sound; a bumble-bee. 

Humbleness (ho-mb’Inés). ME. [f. HUM- 
BLE a. + -NESS.] The quality of being 
humble; meekness, lowliness; unpretentious- 


ness. 
2m bated breath, and whispring humblenesse 


HAKS. 

Humble pie. 1648. [For sense 1 see 
HUMBLES.] 

fl. = UMBLE PIE, a pie made of the umbles 
of a deer. 2. To eat humble pie: to be very 
submissive; to submit to humiliation 1830, 

Humbler (h»mbloi. 1611. [f. HUMBLE 
v. + -ER!.] One who or that which humbles. 

}Humbles, sb. pl. 1400. Occas, sp. of 
UXBLES, the inwards of a deer, ete, -1709. 

fHumblesse, ME. [- OFr. (h)umblesse, f. 
(h)umble; see HUMBLE a.*, -ESS*.] Humble- 
ness, humility -1736. 

adv. ME. [f. HUMBLE 


Humbly (ho-mbli), 

a. + -LY*] 1, In a humble manner; with 
humility. 2. Modestly; unpretentiously 

Humbug (ho-mbog), sb. (a.) collog. 1751. 
[Of unkn. origin; its vogue is commented 
upon in The Student, 1751 (‘Of the Super- 
lative Advantages arising from the use of 
the new-invented Science, called the Hum- 
bug')] t1. A hoax; an imposition -1799. 2. 
An imposture, fraud, sham 1751. 3. Decep- 
tion, pretence; used interjectionally = ‘stuff 
and nonsense!’ 1825. 4. An impostor, a 
‘fraud’ 1804, 5, A kind of sweetmeat (dial.) 
1825. 6, attrib, Humbugging 1812. 

Humbug (h»mbpg), v. 1751. [f. HUMBUG 
sb. In xvm stressed humbug.) 1. trans. 
To practise humbug upon; to impose upon, 
hoax, delude. b. To change or transfer by 
trickery 1821. 2. intr. To practise humbug; 
to be a humbug; ‘to fool about" 1753. Hence 
Humbug¢er, a humbug, impostor. Hum- 
buggery, humbug, imposture. 

Humdrum (ho-mdro-m, ho:mdrom). 1553. 
[Not common before xvi; of unkn. origin, 
but app. based on HUM v.*] 

A. adj. 1. Lacking variety; commonplace ; 
monotonous, dull. 12. (adj. or adv.) Without 
distinction; undecided —1710. 

1. A plain h. Sermon J. H. NEWMAN. 

B. sb. 1. A dull, monotonous, commonplace 
fellow 1598. 2. Dullness, commonplaceness, 
monotony. Also with a and pl. 1727. Hence 
Hu:mdru-m v. to proceed in a h. fashion. 

Humdudgeon (hn:mdp:dgon) 1785. (Ct. 
HUM sb. and DUDGEON sb.'] An imaginary 
illness, 

Humect (hiume-kt) v. Now rare. 1531. 
[7 (h)umect-, pa. ppl. stem of L. (h)umectare, 
f. (h)umectus moist, wet, f. (hyumére be moist. 
Cf. Fr. humecter (XV1).] 1. trans. To moisten, 
wet. 2. intr. To become moist 1686. 

Humectant (hivmektant). ? Obs. 1659. 
[7 Q)umectant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. (h)ume- 
clare; see prec., “ANT. Of. Fr. humectant 
(xv).] a. adj. Moistening, wetting. b. sb. 
Med. A diluent 1822. 


Humectate (hiume-kte't), t. Now rare. 
1640. [- (h)umectat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
(h)umectare; see prec., -ATE*.] = HUMECT 1. 


So Humecta-tion, the action of moistening; 
the condition of being moistened; tliquefac- 
tion 1425. tHume'ctative a. tending to 
moisten. 

Hume'ctive, rare. 1633. [f. HUMECT v. + 
-IVE; cf. adaplive, selective.) a. adj. Humecta- 
tive. b. sb. = HUMECTANT sb. 1828. 


HUMERAL 


Humeral (hiü:mérál. 1615. [In A. — Fr. 
huméral or mod.L. humeralis, f. humerus; 
see HUMERUS, -AL' In B. — late (eccl) 
L. (h)umeralis adj., (h)umerale sb.) 

A. adj. 1, Anat. Of or pertaining to the 
HUMERUS. 2. Of or pertaining to the shoulder 
or shoulders 1853. 

2. H. veil (Eccl.): an oblong vestment of silk 
worn round the shoulders in various rites and 
enveloping the hands when holding sacred vessels. 

B. sb. 1. Eccl. ta. A part of the Jewish 
sacerdotal vestment, worn on the shoulder. 
Trappe. b. = Humeral veil (A. 2). 

Humero- (hiü-méro), comb. f. L. humerus 
shoulder, in the sense of ‘pertaining to the 
humerus and ..', as humero-cubital, etc. 

Humerus (hiü-mérjs) Pl. -i. 1660. [L. 
(more correctly  wmerus) = shoulder, 
(rarely) upper arm.] Anat, The bone of the 
upper arm, extending from the shoulder- 
joint to the elbow-joint; the homogenetic 
bone-in other vertebrates. 

tHumet, sb. 1500. [- OFr. *heaumet, dim. 
of heaume tiller of a rudder; see -ET.] Her. 
A fess or bar so couped that its extremities 
do not touch the sides of the shield —1592. 
Hence Hume'tty a. said of an ordinary of 
Which the extremities are couped so as not to 
reach the sides of the escutcheon. 

Humic (hid-mik), a. 1844. [f. HUMUS + 
-10.] Chem. Of or pertaining to humus or 
mould. H. acid, an acid found in humus or 
derived from it by boiling with an alkali. 

Humicubation (hiümikiubé^fon) 1656. 
[7 mod.L. humicubatio, t. humi on the ground 
+ L. cubatio lying, f. cubare lie down; see 
-ATION.] Lying down on the ground, esp. by 
way of penitence or humiliation. 

Humid (hid-mid), a. 1649. [- Fr. humide 
or L. humidus, var. of umidus, f. umére be 
moist; see -ID'.] Slightly wet as with steam, 


Hu: 
ty (hiumi-diti. ME. (- (O)Fr. 
humidité or L. humiditas, f. humidus; see 
prec., -Ity.] 1, The quality of being humid; 
moistness, dampness 1460. 2. concr. Moist- 
ure; damp; pl. the humours and juices of 
animals and plants ME, 

1, Relative H. (of the atmosphere) in Meteorol., 
the amount of moisture which it contains as 
compared with that of complete saturation at the 
given temperature. 

Humifuse (hid-mifids), a. 1854. [- mod.L. 
humifusus, f. humi on the ground + fusus, 
pa. pple. of fundere pour, extend, spread.] 
Bol. Applied to the stalk of vegetables when 
it stretches over the surface of the ground, 
but without sending out roots. 

Humify (hiz-mifoi), v. rare. Also humefy. 
1651. [-late L. (h)umificare, f. L. (h)umificus, 


f. humidus; see HUMID, -FY.] trans. To 
render humid; to moisten. 
Humiliant (hiumiliànt) a. rare. 1844. 


If. HuMrLIATE on the anal. of conciliate, con- 
ciliant, hesitate, hesitant, etc.; see -ANT.] 
Humiliating. E. B. BROWNING. 

Humiliate (hiumiliet), v. 1533. [= 
humiliat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. humiliare, 
1. humilis HUMBLE a.'; see -ATE.] 11. (rans. 
To make low or humble in position, con- 
dition, or feeling; to humble. Also refl, 
1 To subject to humiliation; to mortify 
1757. 

2. The country was humiliated by defeat GREEN, 
Hence Humi-liatingly adv. Humi-liator. 

Humiliation (hid:milié'-fon), ME. I- 
(O)Fr. humiliation — late L. humiliatio, f. as 
prec.; see -I0N.] The action of humiliating 
or condition of being humiliated; humbling, 
abasement. Formerly often = humility. 
Also with a and pl. 

Where will the h. of this country end? ‘JUNIUS’ 
Incensed by multiplied wrongs and humiliations 
MACAULAY. 

Humility (hiumiliti). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
humilité — L. humilitas, f. humilis HUMBLE 
a.'; see -ITY.] 1. The quality of being humble 
or having a lowly opinion of oneself; meek- 
ness, lowliness, humbleness; the opposite of 
pride or haughtiness. b, With pl. An act of 
self-abasement 1012. 2, Humble or low 
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condition, rank, or estate; unpretentious- 
ness 1623, 3. A local name of several N. 
American birds of the family Scolopacide 
I. With these humilities. they satisfied the 
young king 1612. 2. The h. of the fare LAMB. 

Humin (hiu-min) 1844. [f. HUMUS + 
ANA] Chem. A neutral substance said to 
exist in black humus. 

Humite (hiz-moit) 1814. [Named after 
Sir Abraham Hume, of London. See -ITE' 
2b.] Min. A fluo-silicate of magnesium, long 
considered a variety of chondrodite, but 
now made a distinct species. 

Hummel (ho-m’!), humble (hv-mb’l), a. 
Sc. 1474. [In xv, hommyl, later humble 
(XV), corresp. to LG. hummel, hommel 
hornless beast; prob. radically connected 
with HAMBLE v.] 1. Of cattle: Hornless 1536. 
2. Of corn or grain: Awnless 1474. 13. 
Chapped. P. HOLLAND. 

Hummel, humble, v. Sc. and n. dial. 
1788. [f. prec.] 1. (rans. To deprive of the 
horns. 2. To remove the awns from (barley) 
1800. Hence Hu:mmelled, -eled, hu-mbled 
a. Hu:mmeller, -eler, one who, or a 
machine which, hummels. 

Hummer (homo). 1605. [f. HUM v.'! + 
-ER..] A thing or person that hums. 1, An 
insect that hums; also a humming-bird. 2. A 
person or thing marked by extreme energy, 
activity, ete. (collog. or slang) 1681. 

Humming (ho-min), vbl. sb. 1440. 
HUM v.! + -ING'.] The action of HUM v.' 
Humming, ppl. a. 1578. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*.] 1. That hums; tthat hums approba- 
tion. Sometimes hyphened to its noun, as 
h.-bee, -top, etc. 2. Of extraordinary activity, 
intensity, or magnitude; brisk, ‘booming’; 
‘thumping’, ‘stunning’ (slang or colloq.) 
1654. b. Of liquor: Strong; frothing 
(collog.) 1675. 
eal A Tub of h. stuff would make a Cat speak 
Hu'mming-bird. 1637. Any bird of the 
large family T'rochilidz, the species of which 
make a humming sound by the rapid vibra- 
tion of their wings. 

They are all of very small size, and are usually 
brilliantly coloured. They are culiar to 
America, and most frequent within the tropics. 

attrib, Humming-bird hawk-moth (sphinx), 
a species of hawk-moth (Maeroglossa stellatarum), 
whose flight resembles that of a humming-bird. 

Hummock (ho-mok). 1555. [orig. and 
predominantly in naut. use; of unkn. 
origin.) 1. A boss-like protuberance, rising 
above the general level of a surface; a low 
hillock or knoll. b. A sand hill on the sea- 
Shore 1793. c. Geol. An elevated or detached 
boss of rock 1808. d. A protuberance on an 
ice fleld or floe 1818. 2. In southern U.S., 
an elevation rising above a plain or swamp 
and often densely covered with hardwood 
trees; a clump of such trees on a knoll. 
(The local form in Florida, etc. is hammock.) 
1636, Hence Hu-mmocked ppl. a. thrown 
into hammocks; hummocky. Hu:mmock- 
ing, the forming of hummocks on an ice 

jeld. ` 

Hummocky (ho-moki), a. 1766. [f. prec. 
+ -¥4] 1, Abounding in or characterized by 
hummocks. 2, Of the form or nature of a 
hummock 1791. 

lHummum (ho-mom), 1634. [- Turk. — 
Arab. hammám bath, HAMMAM.] An Oriental 
bathing establishment; a Turkish bath; a 
HAMMAM. 

Humoral (hiü-mórál) a. 1543. [- (O)Fr. 
humoral or med.L. humoralis, f. L. humor 
HUMOUR; see -AU.] 1. Med. Of or belonging 
to, consisting of, or containing any of the 
humours or fluids of the body; caused by a 
disordered state of the humours 1547. b, Re- 
lating to the bodily humours; applied esp. to 
the ancient doctrine that all diseases were 
due to disorder in the humours; as, humoral 
pathology 1793. 12. gen. Humid, fluid. 
Tnm. Hence Hu-moralism, h, pathology. 
Hu-moralist, a believer in h. pathology. 
Humoralisstic a. of or belonging to the 
humoralists. 

Humoresque (higmóre:sk), sb. 1889, [- G. 
humoreske, t. humor — Eng. HUMOUR sb. + 


It. 


HUMOUR 


-eske; See -ESQUE.] Mus. A humorous or 
capricious composition. 

Humorism (hiü-müriz'm). 1831. [f. Hu- 
MOUE sb. + -ISM, after next.] 1. Med. The 
doctrine of the four bodily humours (see 
HUMOUR sb.), and their relation to tempera- 
ments and to diseases 1832. 2. The charac- 
teristics of a humorist (see HUMORIST 2), 
COLERIDGE. 

Humorist, humourist (hiü-mórist). 1596, 
[In sense 1f. HUMOUR sb. 2 b, perh, through 
synon. Fr. humoriste (f. humeur HUMOUR); 
in sense 2 (whence synon, Fr. humoriste), f. 
HUMOUR sb. IT. 4; see -IST.] fl. A fantastical 
or whimsical person; a faddist —1830. 2. A 
facetious or comical person, a wag; now esp. 
one skilled in theliterary or artistic expres- 
sion of humour. Also fig. 1599. 3. = 
HUMORALIST 1846. 

1. À humourist is one that is greatly pleased, or 
ger displeased with little things WATTS. 2. 

len..prefer the Conversation of Humourists 
before that of the Serious 1707. Hence Humor- 
istic a. belonging to, characteristic of, or of the 
nature of a humorist; (occas.) humorous. 

Humorize (hid-moroiz), v. 1598. [f. 
HUMOUR + -IZE.] fl. intr. To comply with 
the humour of a person or thing. MARSTON. 
2. To speak or think humorously 1609. 

Humorous (hiümóros, a. 1578. [f. 
HUMOUR + -ows. In sense 1 cf. Fr. thumoreur 
(xvi) damp, full of sap, and late L, hu- 
morosus.) ti. Moist, humid, damp -1012. 
12. = HUMORAL 1. —1831. 13. Full of, or 
subject to, humours; capricious, whimsical; 
odd, fantastic 1823; moody, peevish —1842. 
4. Full of, characterized by, or showing 
humour or drollery; facetious, com 

1. The hum'rous Fogges, night DRA 
Pali'd Appetite is h., and must be gratif 
Sauces rather than Food STERLE., He is h. to his 
Wife, he beats his Children PENN. 4. The 
Western American is always h. BESANT & RICE. 
Hence Hu-morous-ly adv., -ness. 

Humour, humor (hid-moi, ymo), sb. 
ME. [- AFr. (humour, OFr. (h)umor, -ur 
(mod. humeur) := L. (hjumor, t. (h)üm-, as in 
HUMID; see -OUR.] 

I, Physical senses. t1. Moisture; damp ex- 
halation —1697. 2. Any fluid or juice of an 
animal or plant, either natural or morbid. 
Now rare or arch. ME. b. spec. One of the 
four chief fluids (cardinal humours) of the 
body (blood, phlegm, choler, and melancholy 
or black choler), by the relative proportions 
of which a person’s physical and mental 
qualities and disposition were formerly held 
to be determined (see TEMPERAMENT). Obs. 
exc. Hist. ME. 3. One of the transparent 
fluid or semífluid parts of the eye, viz. the 
aqueous humour in front of the iris, and the 
vitreous humour, which fills most of the 
space between the iris and the retina; 
formerly including also the denser crystalline 
lens ME. 

1, To..sucke vp the humours Of the danke 
Morning Jul. C. 11, i. 262, 2. b. He answered me 
that choler was the cause of my sicknes 1581. 
Black ^., black choler or melancholy. 

II. 1. Mental disposition (orig. as deter- 
mined by the proportion of the bodily 
humours; see I. 2 b); temperament 1475. tb. 
transf. Character, style; sentiment, spirit (of 
a writing, musical composition, etc.) 1717. 
2. Temporary state of mind; mood, temper 
1525; thabitual frame of mind —1076. 3. A 
state of mind having no apparent ground or 
reason; mere fancy, whim, caprice, freak, 
vagary 1565. 4. a, That quality of action, 
speech, or writing, which excites amusement; 
oddity, comicality. b. The faculty of per- 
ceiving what is ludicrous or amusing, or of 
expressing it; jocose imagination or treat- 
ment of a subject. (Less purely intellectual 
than wif, and often allied to pathos.) 1682. 

1. Thus Ile curbe her mad and headstrong humor 
Tam. Shr. 1v. i, 212, 2. Was euer woman in this 
humour woo'd? SHAKs, Every Man in his 
Humour B. Jons. (title). 3. These are comple- 
ments, these are humours L.L.L. 1I. i. 28. I 
haue an humour to knocke you indifferently well 
;,8nd that's the humour of it Hen. V, 1. i. 63. 
The humors of Election Day HAWTHORNE. 4. The 
happy compound of pathos and playfulness, 
which we style. h. 1854. Phrase. Out of h: 
displeased; out of conceit with. 

Humour, humor, v. 1588. [f. HUMOUR 
8b.] 1. trans. To comply with the humour of; 


HUMOURED 


to indulge. 2. sig. To comply with the 
uliar nature or exigencies of; to adapt 
oneself to; to act in compliance with; to 
fit, suit (with something) 1988. +3. trans. To 
give a particular style to. WALTON. 
1, To h. the ignorant L.L.L. 1V. ii. 52. 2. The 
man That with ‘smooth air couldst humour best 
our tongue MILT. (in wood-carving) to h. the 
wood, 3. This Song was well humor’d by the 
maker 1653. 
Humoured, humored (hid-meid, yü- 
moid), a. 1598. [f. HUMOUR sb. and v. + 
-gn.] 1, Having & (specified) disposition, as 
Go0D-HUMOURED, etc. 12. Imaginary. PUR- 
onas. 3. Indulged 1649. 


Hu-mourless, -orless, a. 1847. It. 
HUMOUR sb. + -LESS.] Devoid of humour, 
Humoursome, humorsome  (hiü-moi- 


sim), a. 1656. |f. HUMOUR sb. + -SOME'.] 1, = 

Humorous 3. 2. Indulgent 1876. 

1. The Divine Will..not a meer arbitrary, H. 
thing CUDWORTH. Hence Hu:moursome-ly 
adv., -ness.« 

Hump (homp), sb. 1708. [First exempli- 
fled, 1681, in hump-back(ed, repl. earlier 
synon. crump-backed, and perh, a blending 
of this with synon. Aunch-backed; the similar 
LG. humpe, Du. homp lump, hunk (whence 
G. humpe) may be related.) 1. A protuber- 
ance; esp. a protuberance on the back 
occurring as a normal feature in the camel, 
bison, etc., or as a deformity in man. 2. 
iransf. A hummock 1838. 3. A fit of ill 
humour; sulks (slang) 1727. 4. attrib, 1807. 

Hump, v. 1073. (f. prec.] tl. intr. To have 
a fit of ill humow ilk. 2. trans. To give 
(one) ‘the hump’. AOKERAY. 3. (rans. To 
make hump-shaped; to hunch. Also absol. 
1840. 4, To hoist or carry (a bundle) upon 
the back (Austral, slang) 1853. 5. refl. To 
he oneself, make an effort (U.S. slang) 

Humpback, hump-back, sb. (a.) 1697. 
(See Hump sb.) 1. (hump-barck.) A back 
having a hump, 2. (hu-mpback.) A person 
with a humped back 1712. 3. = h. whale 
th 4. adj. Having a hump on the back 

4. Humpback whale, a whale of the genus 
Megaptera, so called because the low loreal fin 
forms a characteristic hump on the back. 

Hump-backed, a. 1681. [See HUMP sb., 
-ED*] Having a humped or crooked back; 
hunched. Also transf. 

Humped (hompt), a. 1713. [f. HUMP sb. 
xà -ED*.] Having a hump (or humps); 

ving the back rounded. 

Humph (hvmt), interj. (and sb.) 1681. The 
mman ‘Wmf!’ used as an expression of 
mek or dissatisfaction. Also sb., as a name 
us this utterance. Hence Humph v, to utter 

tee *h'mft'. 

: less, a. 1808. [f. HUMP sb. + -LESS. 
Having no hump. : icc pervs 
tiump-shoulder. 1704, [See Hump sb.) 
rr capa raised into a hump. Hence 
soutien a. having a hump- 

lumpty (homrt), a. 1825. app. f. 
Hs 8b., or humpt HUMPED, but the forma- 
ET 5 anomalous, and may have arisen out 
ross next word.] Humped, hump-backed. 

Hum; sb., a low padded cushion seat 1924. 
(With ipty-dumpty (ho-meti dp-m»ti). 1698. 
Derh. sense 1 cf. Hum sb.' 3; sense 2 is 

. f. Humpy a. + Dumpy a.*, with 
‘nexpl. intrusive t.) 1 
2 Vu de A drink, ‘ale boiled with brandy’. 
in the ort, dumpy, hump-shouldered person ; 
SANN ti rime explained as an egg (in 
B, odi its shape); also allusively 1785. 
Hu lj. Short and fat 1785. 
inf. jeg (hp:mpi)sb. 1873. [Native oompt, 
Hump: T A native Australian hut. 

+ x nee yi a. 1708. monos sb. 
ti x jumps; market y pro- 

"Rerances; humped; hump-like. 

1739. 


Sigo) (h»-mstrom). if. Hum 
rude oo UM v.] 1, A musical instrument of 
diten nstruction or out of tune. 2. In- 

ee ntly played music 1882. 
gradus (hiit-mds). 1790. [L. *mould, 
EUER phis .] Vegetable mould; the dark- 
slow aides substance resulting from. the 
^ valuabl position of organic matter. It is 
le constituent of soils. Also attrib. 
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Hun (hon). (OE. (pl) Hane, Hünas, 
corresp. to MHG. Hiunen (G. Hunnen), ON. 
Húnar, also Hýnar ~ late L. Hunni, Hüni, 
also Chunni, Chüni, med.L. also Hun(n)ones, 
Gr. 'Oówe — Turki Hun-yü.] 1, One of an 
Asiatic race of warlike nomads, who in- 
vaded Europe c A.D. 375, and later, under 
their king Attila (styled Flagellum Dei, the 
scourge of God), overran and ravaged à great 
part of it. 2. transf. A reckless destroyer of 
the beauties of nature or art; cf. ‘Goth’, 

Vandal’ 1806. b, During the war of 1914-18, 
applied generally to the Germans, in allusion 
to their methods of warfare. 

2. Where furious Frank, and fiery H., Shout in 
their sulphurous canopy CAMPBELL. 

Hunch (honf) sb. 1630, [In sense 1 from 
next; in sense 2 deduced from hunch-backed.] 
1. The act of hunching; a push, thrust, shove. 
Obs. exc. dial. 2. A hump 1804. 3. A lump, 
a hunk 1790. 4. U.S. A presentiment 1904. 

Hunch (honJ), v. 1581. (This and prec. go 
with HUNCH-BACK, -ED.] 1. inir. To push, 
thrust, shove. Also fig. dial. 2. trans. To 
push, shove, thrust. dial. 1659. 3. trans. To 
compress, bend, or arch convexly 1678. 

2. Hunching and Justling one another 1668. 3. 
He sat. .hunched up, with his knees and his chin 
together 1892. 

Hunchback, hunch-back. 1712. [Back- 
formation from earlier hunch-backed (SHAKS.), 
synon. with tbunch-backed, thulch-backed 
(xv); of unkn. origin.) 1. (ho-nfbee-k) A 
hunched back 1718. 2. (hp-nf,bek) = HUMP- 
BAOK sb. 2. 1712. 3. attrib. Hump-backed 
1850. So Hurnchbacked a. having à pro- 
tuberant or crooked back. 

Hundred (hv-ndréd), sb. and a. [Late OE. 
hundred = Oris. hundred, OS. hunderod 
(Du. Aonderd), MHG., G. hundert, ON. hundrað 
(whence Aundraü, -eò in late Northumb., 
surviving dial. in hunderth); Gme., f. *xundam 
hundred + *rap = number (cf. Goth. 
rapjó number, account). 1. The cardinal 
number equal to ten times ten, or five score. 
Symbols 100 or C. a. As sb. or quasi-sb. In 
sing., usually a (arch. an) h., emphatically 
one h.; in expressing rate, the A. In ph, 
hundreds. After a numeral adj., hundred is 
generally used as a collective pl. (Cf. dozen.) 
OE. b. As adj. or quasi-adj., followed im- 
mediately by à pl. (or collective) noun OE. 
c. The cardinal form Aundred is also used as 
an ordinal when followed by other numbers, 
the last of which alone takes the ordinal 
form; e.g. ‘the hundred-and-first', ete. 
2. Often used indet. for a large number ME.; 
also, for a definite number more than five 
score 1409. 3. In England, etc.: A sub- 
division of a county or shire, having its own 
court; also formerly the court. Chiltern 
Hundreds: see CHILTERN. OE. b. A division 
of a county in Delaware 1621. 4. = HUN- 
DREDWEIGHT 1542. 

1. Add one round h. POPE. Tickets fabricated by 
the h. 1885. Some hundreds of men were present 
(mod.). Eight h. of the brave COWPER, b. The h. 
and one odd chances (mod.). Phr. The Hundred 
Days, the period of the restoration of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, after his escape from Elba, ending 
June 22, 1815. 2. Phr. Great or long h.; usu. = 
120. 3. It is certain that in some instances the h. 


was deemed to contain exactly 100 hides of land 
F. W. MAITLAND. Comb. Hundred-court, in 


Eng. Hist. the court having civil and criminal 
jurisdiction within a territorial hundred. 
Hundredal (ho-ndrédal), a. 1862. |t. 
HUNDRED 3 + -AL'] Of or pertaining to à 
territorial hundred. 
Hu-ndredary. 1700. 
darius; see next and -ARY.] = HUNDREDER 1. 
Hundreder, -or (hp-ndrédez, -02). 1455. 
HUNDRED 3 + -ER*, -OR 2; in med.L. 
hundredarius.] 1. The bailiff or chief officer 
of à hundred. 2. An inhabitant of a hundred, 
esp. one liable to serve on à jury 1501. 
Hundredfold (hv-ndrédfo"ld). ME. If. 
HUNDRED + -FOLD.] 1. adj. A hundred times 
as much or as many. 2. adv. A hundred 
times (in amount). Now always a (an) h. 
ME. 3. sb. A hundred times the amount or 
number ME. 
2. Armies which outnumbered them a h. 
MACAULAY. 3. Some [brought forth] an h. Matt. 


13:8. 
Hundredth (hv-ndrédp), a. (sb.) ME. If. 


[- med.L. hundre- 


HUNGER-STARVE 


HUNDRED + -TH*.] 1. Coming last in order of 
a hundred successive individuals. 2. sb. A 
i baer 1774. 
|. Hundre art: one of a hundred equal 
into which a whole is, or may be, porc m 
Hundredweight (hv:ndrédwé't). 1474. A. 
HUNDRED + WEIGHT. The pl. is unchanged 
after a numeral or an adj. expressing 
plurality, as many.) An avoirdupois weight 
equal to 112 pounds; prob. orig. to 100 
pounds, whence the name. Abbrev. cwt. 


(formerly C.). 
varied from 100 to 120 Ib.; in 


Locally it has 
U.S. it is now usu. 100 Ib. 

Hung (hon), ppl. a. 1041, [pa. pple. of 
Baxe v.] 1. Suspended; (of meat) suspended 
in the air to be cured by drying, or to become 
high 1655. 2, Furnished with hanging things 
1648; thaving pendent organs 1785. 3. U.S. 
Of a jury: see HANG v. I. 6 b. 

Hung, pa. t. and pple. of HANG v. 

iHu-néar. 1505. l- G. Ungar, med.L. 
Hungarus Hungarian.] 1. A Hungarian 
“1606, 2. A gold coin of Hungary, worth 
about 5s. —1756. 

Hungarian (hongé*riàn). 1553. [f. med.L. 
Hungaria HUNGARY  -AN.] A. adj. 1. Of, 
belonging to, or native of Hungary 1600. 
12. Thievish; needy, beggarly (with play on 
hungry) —1608. 

1. H. horse, H. leather. 2. Merry W.1. ili, 28. 

B. sb. 1. A native or inhabitant of Hungary; 
a Hungarian horse; the language of Hungary 
1553. 12. (With play on hunger.) A hungry 
person, a great eater —1632. 

+Hungarric, a. 1061. l- med.L. Hungari- 
cus.) = HUNGARIAN a. 1, —1094. 

H. fever: an old name for typhus fever. 


Hungary (hr-pgári) 1450. [- med.L. 
Hongrie, f. (Hungari, 
UGRIAN), med. Gr. Odyypot, 
of the people 
called by themselves MAGYAR.] 1. A country 
of central Europe, formerly a part of 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 12. A 
Hungarian 1502. 

H. water: a distilled water, made of rosemary 
flowers infused in rectified spirit of wine 1698. 
Hunger (honga), sb. (OE. hungor, -ur = 
OS., OHG. hungar (Du. honger, G. hunger), 
ON. hungr :- Gmo. *xunsruz (Gothic has 
hührus z- *xupxruz).) 1. The uneasy or pain- 
ful sensation caused by want of food; craving 
appetite. Also, the exhausted condition 
caused by want of food. Often personified. 
2. Dearth; famine. Obs. or arch. OE. 3. 
transf. and fig. Strong desire or craving 
1548. 

1. For strong hounguer he criede loude ME. The 
parent of all industries is H. DRUMMOND. 
‘Comb, h.-march, a march undertaken ep by 
unemployed to call attention to their conditi 


h.-rot, a disease in corn or teattle 
nourishment; h.-strike sb., refusal by a prisoner 


to take food, in order to ‘Obtain release; also vb. 

Hunger (ho-nged), v. (OE. hyngran, -ian 
(= OS. gihungrian, Goth. huggrian) was 
superseded in ME. by hungeren through 
assim. to the sb.) +1. impers. a8 in it hungers 
me: ‘there is hunger to me’, I am hungry 
—ME. 2. intr. To feel or suffer hunger, be 
hungry OE. 3. transf. and fig. To long for, 
to hanker after 1440. +4. trans. To have a 
hunger or craving for; to desire with longing 
—1563. 5. To subject to hunger; to starve, 
famish 1575. 

2. I hungerd and yhe me fedde HAMPOLE. 3. 
Blessed are they which doe h. and thirst after 
righteousnesse Matt. 5:6. 

Hu-nger-bit, a. MB. = next. 

Hu-nger-bitten, a. [OE. hungerbiten.] 
Pinched with hunger; famished, starved. 

Hungered (h»mgo1d), a. arch. ME. 
[Partly aphet. f. A-HUNGERED, partly pa. 
pple. of HUNGER v. 5.] Hungry; famished, 
starved. 

Hu:ngerer. ME. [f. HUNGER v. + -ER'.] 
One who suffers hunger; one who longs. 

Hu-néerly, a. Obs. or arch. ME. [f. HUN- 
GER sb. + -LY!'.] Hungry-looking; having & 
famished look. So Hu:ngerly adv. hungrily, 
greedily. Obs. or arch. 1557. 

t+Hu-nger-starve, v. ME. [f. HUNGER sb. 

+ STARVE v.] trans. To starve with hunger; 


to starve —1879. 


HUNGRY 


Hungry (ho-ngri), a. [OE. hungrig = 
orie hungerig, OHG. hung(a)rag (G. 
hungrig); see -Y'.] 1, Having the sensation 
of hunger; feeling pain or uneasiness from 
want of food; having a keen appetite, Also 

. 2. a, Famine-stricken. ! Obs. ME. 
b. Of food: Eaten with keen appetite, Now 
rare or Obs. 1562. 3. a. Of food, eto.: That 
leaves one hungry. Hence fig. Unsatisfying. 

Now rare. 1561. b. Inducing hunger (rare) 
1011. 4, (ransf. and fig. Eager, greedy, 
avaricious ME. 5. ‘More disposed to draw 
from other substances than to impart to 
them’ (J.); esp. of land, etc.: Not rich or 
fertile, poor; of rivers: Not supplying foad 
for fish. tApplied formerly also to hard 
waters, acrid wines, etc. 1420. 

1. Hee hath filled the h. with good things Luke 
1:53. transf. Yond Cassius has a leane and h. 
looke Jul. C. 1, ii, 104. 2. a. In the sowre h. tyme 
CHAUCER, 3. b. A h. sermon THACKERAY. 4. The 
h. flame devours the silent dead POPE. 5. Flat 
tracts of Hence 


1813. [prob. of LDu. 
origin; cf. WEF lem. een hunke brood a hunk 
of bread.) A large piece cut off; a thick or 
clumsy piece, a lump; a hunch, . 

Hunker (ho-nkoa), sb. U.S. ! Obs, 1849. 
lapp. f. HUNKS sb. + -kR'.] In U.S. politics: 
A conservative, one opposed to innovation 
or change; a nickname first used in the State 
u New York about 1845. Hence Hu'nker- 

m. 


Hunkers (h»koiz) sb. pl. Se. 1785. 
[Connected with So. hunker squat; cf. 
synon. MDu. hucken, MLG. hüken (Du. 
huiken, G, hocken), ON. hüka.] In the phr. 
on one's hunkers, in a squatting position, 
with the hounches, knees, and ankles 
acutely bent, 

Hunks (vyks), sb. Also hunx. 1002. [Of 
unkn, origin.) A surly, crusty old person; 
now usu., a close-fisted, stingy man; a miser. 
They all think me a close old h, EARL ORRERY. 

unnish (h»nif, a. [f. HUN + -smj 
Of, pertaining to, or like the Huns BYRON. 
tHunt, só.' (OK, hunta, superseded by 

HUNTER; survives in the surname Hunt.) A 
hunter; a huntsman ~1807. 

Hunt (hont), sb. ME. [f. HUNT v.) 1. The 
aet of hunting; the act of chasing wild 
animals for sport or for food; the chase. b. 
Jig. and gen, Pursuit, as of a wild animal 
Search, esp, a diligent search 1605, 2. a. A 
body of persons engaged in, or associated for 
the purpose of, hunting with a pack of 
hounds 1579. tb. Game killed in hunting. 
Cumb, nt vi. 90. c. The district hunted 
T4 3. Change-ringing, (Cf. HUNT v. 7.) 
684 


1. The h, is vp, the morne Is bright and EY, Tit. 
d, 11. Hl. 1. b. On a h, for lodgings 1862, 2. c. 
Within the Heythrop fi. (mod.). 

Hunt (hont), v. [OK. huntian, f. weak 
grade of stem of henian seize; see HRNT v.] 
1. intr, To go in pursuit of wild animals or 
gamo; to engage in the chase. Also of 
animals: to pursue their prey. 2. (rana. To 
pursue (wild animals or game) for the 
Purpose of catching or killing; to chase for 
food or sport; often spec. to pursue with 
hounds. Also said of animals, OK. 3. (fig. 
and gen.) intr, To search (after or for any- 
thing), esp. with eagerness ME.; (rans. to 
search for (esp. with desire or diligence); to 
endeavour to capture, obtain, or find ME.; 
to track 1679. 4. trana, To pursue with force, 
violence, or hostility; to chase or drive away 
or out ME, Also fig. 5. To scour (a district) 
in pursuit of game; spec. to make (a district) 
tho fleld of fox-hunting; fig. to examine 
corner of 1440, 6, To use in hunting 1607. 
7. Change-ringing. To alter the position of a 
bell in successive changes so as to shift it by 
degrees from the first place to the last 
(hunting up), or from the last to the first 
PX noun 

je ki ..love 
gonm, 2. "rhe 


to h. in com 
King he is hunting the Deae 
3. Sathanas, .dayly hunteth to 
He never huntit benefice 
seams still 
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Phrase. To h. counter: see COUNTER adv. 1; h. 
me slipper, a Panos game n boe HE of 

ers passes a covertly wl a player 
h the middle tries ieee hold of it 1766. 
Hunter (hp:nto). ME. [f. HUNT v. + 
-ER'. Superseded Hunt sb.*] 1, A man who 
hunts; one engaged in the chase of wild 
animals; a huntsman. b. fig. and gen. One 
who searches eagerly for something. (Usu. 
in comb., as fortune-h., etc.) ME. 2. A horse 
used, or adapted for use, in hunting 1655. 
b. A dog used in or adapted for hunting 
1591. 3. An animal that hunts its prey; spec. 
= hunting-spider 1068. 4. = Hunling-watch 
1851. 5, attrib. 1483. 

Comb. hunter's mass, a shortened mass for 
hunters eager for the chase 1595; hunter's moon, 
a name for the full moon next after the HARVEST 
MOON. 

Hunterian (honti’-riin), a. 1807. [f 
Hunter + -IAN,) Of or belonging to John 
Hunter (1728-1793), or his brother William 
Hunter (1718-1783), famous Scottish sur- 
geons. 

Hunting, vbl. sb. OE. [f. HUNT v. + 
1NG'.] The action of HUNT v. Also Comb. So 
Hunting ppl. a. 

Comb.: h.-box, a small country-house for h.; 
-Caàse, a watch-case with a hin cover to 
protect the glass; -crop, a straight whipstock 
with a leather loop for insertion of a thong or 
lash; -dog, a dog used for hunting; also, the 
Hyena-dog. of S. Africa, which hunts in packs; 
-field, the ground on which a hunt is going on! 
also, the body of mounted huntsmen following 
the hounds; -flask; -horn, a horn on which 

ignals are blown in hunting; on a side-saddle, 
the second pommel on the near side; h. leopard, 
the Cheetah (Felis jubata); -piece, a picture repre- 
senting a hunting scene; -seat, a country-house 
occupied only during the hunting season; -shirt 
U.S., à trapper's shirt, orig. made of deerskin and 
ornamented; -song, a song sung during a hunt, 
or relating to hunting; -watch, a watch having 
a hunting-case to protect the glass, 

Hus g-ground. 1777. [f. HUNTING 
vòl. sb.) A district or tract of country 
adapted for hunting, or in which hunting is 
prc Re ted 

'íng-ground(s: those ex} b; 
merican "Indians in the world to come, 
hence, the future state. Also fig. a favourable 
place for hunting, collecting, etc. 

Huntress (hrntrés, ME. [f. HUNTER + 
ESS'.] 1. A woman (or goddess) who follows 
the chase. Also (ransf. and fig. 2. A mare 
used for hunting 1858. 

Huntsman (ho-ntsmén). 1907. (f. hunt's, 
genitive of HUNT sb. + MAN.) 1. A man who 
hunts, a hunter. 2. spec. The manager of a 
hunt, who takes charge of the hounds and 
directs the pursuit of game 1596. 

Comb. h.'s cup, Sarracenia purpurea, a N, Amer. 
plant so called from its pitcher-shaped leaves, 

Huntsmanship. 1631. (f. prec. + SHIP. ] 
The position, office, or business of a hunts- 
man; the art of hunting. 

Hunt's-up. 1537. Orig. the hunt is up, an 
old song or tune sung or played to awaken 
huntemen in the morning, and also used as a 
dance, Hence: a. An early morning song; 
tb. a disturbance, uproar. Obs. or dial. 
st Huntig thee hence, with Hunts vp to the day 

Hup, hupp (hop), interj, 1733. (Cf. Du. 
hop! geo-up.| A call to a horse to quicken 
his pace. Hence Hup v, intr. to shout hup, 
to urge on a horse, 

Hurcheon, Sc. and north. ME. (= ONFr. 

iedgehog., 
v. 1535. [Of unkn. 


origin.] The buttocks, the hips. Also fig. 
Hurdle (hóud', sb. (OE. durada = 
*xurðilaz, f. Gmc. *xurðiz, repr. by OS. 
hurth, MLG, hurt, hort, (M)Du. horde, OHG. 
hurt (G. hürde) hurdle, ON. hurd, Goth. 
door; based on IE. *kri- (cf. Gr. 
xdprados basket, L, cratis hurdle); see "LE; for 
the vocalism cf. bundle, etc.) 1, A portable 
rectangular frame, orig. having horizontal 
bars interwoven or wattled with withes of 
hazel, willow, etc.; = wattle; but now often 
an open frame, like a field gate; used chiefly 
to form temporary fences, sheep-pens, etc, 
b. A kind of frame or sledge on which traitors 
used to be drawn through the streets to 
execution ME. c. Fortif., etc. A wattled 
hurdle, used to lay upon marshy ground or 
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across a ditch to provide a firm Passage, or 
for other purposes ME. 2. Anything formed, 
like a hurdle, of crossing bars or grating ME, 

Comb. h.-race, a race in which the contestants 
have to jump over hurdles; also the hurdles, 
Hurdler, one who makes hurdles or runs in 
hurdle-races, 

Hurdle, v. 1598. [f. prec. sb.) +1. trans, 
To construct like a hurdle; to wattle, 2, To 
enclose or mark off with hurdles 1632. +3, To 
bush-harrow 1733. 4. intr. To compete in a 
hurdle-race 1896. 

Hurds: see Harps. 

Hurdy-gurdy (hd-adi,gv:adi). 1749, 
[Rhyming comp. suggested by the sound of 
the instrument; cf. Sc. and north. hirdy- 
girdy uproar, disorderly noise (xv).] 1, A 
lute-like instrument, having strings (two or 
more of which are tuned as drones); the 
Strings are sounded by the revolution of a 
rosined wheel turned by the left hand, the 
notes being obtained by the action of keys 
which stop the strings. Now applied pop. to 
the barrel-organ. 2. (More fully hurdy-gurdy 
wheel.) An impact wheel driven by a tan- 
gential jet of water which strikes a series of 
buckets on the periphery. U.S. 1872, 

Hure. ME. [- (O)Fr. hure, in OFr, hair of 
the head, head of man or beast, in mod, Fr, 
head of certain animals; in med.L. hura 
rough cap, with which cf. OFr. hurepel hat; 
of unkn. origin. 11. A cap -1482. 2. The 
head of a boar, wolf, or bear 1844, 

Hurkaru, var, of HIRCARRA. 

Hurl (hii), s». ME. [f. HURL v.] 1. The 
action or an act of hurling 1530. 2. The stick 
or club used in the game of hurling 1701. 
3. Swirl (rare) ME. 14. Strife, contention; 
tumult —1653. 

Hurl (hou), v. [corresp. in form and sense 
to LG. hurreln toss, throw, push, dash, but 
no chronological contact has been estab- 
lished; they are prob. independent imit. 
formations.] 1. intr. To move with violence or 
impetuosity; to rush; to dash. Obs. or arch. 
2. trans, To drive or impel with impetuous 
force or violence ME. 3, trans, To pre- 
cipitate, throw down, overthrow (lit, and 
Jin) ME. 4. To throw or cast; to fling; fto 
‘throw’ in wrestling ME. b. spec. To play 
the game of hurling 1766. 5. transf. and fig. 
‘To throw out or forth (words, threats, rays, 
ete.) with force 1590. 16. inir. To roar or 
bluster as the wind; to howl —1598. 

2. Amr hurled his troops..in vain against the 
solid walls of Babylon 1884. 3. Raised to power 
and hurled from it MACAULAY. 4. Hector and 
Ajax h. their lances at each other 1874. 5. 
Harling defiance toward the vault of Heav'n 
MILT, B, L. 1. 669. 


Hu'rl 1440. [app. f. HURL v. + BAT 
9b] t1. 1 Some form of club; rendering L. 
aclys a small javelin —1656. 12. Used to 


render L, castus CRSTUS* —1701. 3. = HURL 
8b. 2. 1820, 

Hurl-bone, late var. of WHIRL-BONE. 

THurled, a. 1460. [Also as hurl-footed 
(xvin); cf. Du. horrel (-voet) club-foot.] De- 
formed or distorted, as a club-foot —1047. 

tHurlement. 1585. (f. HURL v. + -MENT.] 
Rush, violence; confusion —1618. 

Hurler (hbloi. 1440. |f. HURD v. + 
CER] 1. One who throws with violence 
1532. 2, spec. One who plays either game of 
HURUNG 1602, 3. One who contends or 
strives 1440. 

Hurley (hili. Also hurly. 1825. |f. 
HURL v.) 1. The Irish game of hurling 1841. 
2. The stick or club used in this game; à 
club or cudgel of the same shape 1825. 3. 
The ball used in hurling 1856. 

THurley-hacket. Sc. 1529. [Cf. HURL v,] 
1. A sport consisting in sliding down a steep 
place in a trough or sledge, as in tobogganing 
-1810. 2. An ill-hung carriage. SCOTT. 

Hurling (hoalin), vbl. sb. ME. (f. HURL 
T. + -ING'.] 1. Throwing; esp. with violence. 
2. a. A game, closely akin to hand-ball, once 
Popular in Cornwall 1600. b. In Ireland, à 
game resembling hockey 1360. 13. Strife; 
commotion -1570. +4, The violent rushing of 
wind; the sound of this; rolling of thunder 
1668, 

2. a. H. taketh his denomination from throwing 
of the ball CAREW, 
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tHurlpit, -pool, var. ff. WHIRLPIT Obs., 
WHIRLPOOL. 

+Hurlwind, 1509. [From a confusion of 
HURL v. and WHIRL v.; cf. prec.] = WHIRL- 
WIND —1040. 

Hurly (h2al). 15906. [f. 
Hursine vòl. sb. 3; see -Y*.] 
strife. 

Hurly-burly (hd-alibd-ali), sb., a., and 
adv, 1539. [Preceded by thurling and burling, 
a jingling collocation based on HURLING 3 
(xiv), HURL sb. 4. The simple Hurty is 
later.] 1. sb. Commotion, strife, uproar, 
confusion. (Formerly a dignified word.) 2, 
adj, Attended with commotion or disturb- 
ance; tumultuous 1596. 13. adv. Tumul- 
tuously ; confusedly —1704. 

1, When the Hurley-burley’s done, When the 
Battaile’s lost, and wonne Macb, I. i. 3. Hence 
Hurly-burly v. to throw into, or make, a hurly- 


burly. Obs. or arch. 

Huronian (hiurd“-nian), a; 1862. [f. Huron 
+ -AN.] Geol, Of or belonging to Lake 
Huron; a term at one time applied to a 
division of the archman series of rocks as 
found in Canada, 

Hurr (hi: horr), v...Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[imit.) infr. To make a dull sound of 
vibration or trilling, 

R is the Dogs Letter, and hurreth in the sound 
B, Jons. 

Hurrah (hura-, hdr), hurray (huré', 
büré'), inf. and sb, 1686. [A later substitute 
for Huzza. The form hurrah is literary and 
dignified; the popular form is hooray.) 

A, inl. A shout expressive of approbation, 
encouragement, or exultation; used esp. as a 
‘cheer’ at public meetings, etc. 1716. 

Hurrah for brown Autumn! hurrah! hurrah! 


B45, 
1. A name for this shout 1686. |[2. 


HURL v.; cf. 
Commotion; 


B, sb, 
Repr. Fr. hourra, Russian urd: The shout of 
SE of the Cossacks; hence, an attack 

841. 


Hurrah's nest: a disorderly mass:'a state of con- 
fasion or disorder. U.S. 


Hurrah‘, hurray-, v. 1798. [f. prec.] 1. 
intr. To shout ‘hurrah!’ 2. trans. To en- 
greed with shouts of *hurrah!'; to ‘cheer’ 

fHurrer. ME. [f. HURE + -ER'; cf. AL. 
hurarius cap-imaker.] A maker of, or dealer 

in, hats and caps —1766. 

Hurricane (hp-rike'n, -kén), sb. 1555. Also 
tfuricane, [Earliest forms include 
Suracan(e, hurricano, uracan = Sp. huracan 
and Pg. furacão — Carib hura-, furacan. The 
Present form (xvii) has perh. been infl. by 
hurry in the sense ‘disturbance’.} f. 
Primarily, one of the violent wind-storms or 
cyclones of the W, Indies; hence, any storm 
in which the wind blows with terrific 
Violence. Also transf. and fig. t2. A crowded 
fashionable assembly at a private house 
1805, 

1. The winds are..stark mad in an herricano 
FULLER is. A h. of cheers 1882, 

Comb.: h.-bird, the frigate-bird; -deck, a light 
Upper or platform in some steamers; so 
~decked a., having a h.-deck; -house, a shelter 
at the mast-head for the look-out man; also, a. 
kind of round-house on deck; -lamp, a lam] 


; -lamp, 
Snatructed as not to be extinguished by violent 


Hence Hurricane v. intr. to make à commotion; 
trans, to blow upon as a h. 
tHurrica:no, sb. 1605. Also tfuricano. 
- An early form of HURRICANE. 2. Applied 
to a waterspout —1627. 
2. The dreadfull spout, Which Shipmen doe the 
(anil Tr. Or. v. ii. 172, Hence Hurricano v. 
rare), to whirl or drive as a hurricane. 
urried (hprid), ppl. a. 1607. |f. HURRY 
v. + -ED!.) Driven along, done or performed, 
with a rapidity due to pressure or want of 
times characterized by hurry; full of haste; 


J. Haste Of midnight march, and h. meeting here 
Todd" -L. V. 778. A h, moment 1829, embrace 
55. Hence Hu-rried-ly adv., -ness. 
lurrier (ho-rioa). 1611. [f. HURRY v. + 
“ER!.) One who hurries (see the vb.). 
oriy (hori), sb. 1600. [orig. the sb. is 
: entical in sense with HURLY. Senses 2 and 
id together with the earliest uses of the vb.; 
ased on the element hurr, have a more 
immediately imitative origin.) fi. Com- 
motion, agitation; tumult —1843; excitement, 
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perturbation —1789. 2. Excited, hasty, or 
impetuous motion; rush. Now rare or Obs. 
1659. 3. Action accelerated by pressure or 
want of time; undue haste; the condition of 
being obliged to act quickly; eagerness to 
get something done quickly 1692. b. Quali- 
fied by no or any (with neg. implication): 
Need for hurry 1849. 4. advb. 1796. 

1. Too much h. of spirits MME, D'ARBLAY. 2. A 
h. of hoofs in a village street LONGE. 3. There is 
no h. in the designs of God 1879. b. Is there any 
h.? (mod.). 5. as adj. (U.8.), hurried. 

Hurry (h»ri) v. 1590. [Of imit. origin; 
whirry carry along swiftly (cf. WHIRR v.) is of 
equal date; similar formations are (MH)G. 
hurren move quickly, Du. herrie agitation.] 
1. trans. To carry, convey, or cause to go 
with excessive haste 1592; to carry or drive 
with impetuosity or without deliberation to 
some action, conduct, or condition of mind 
1595; tto drive with impetuous motion —1096. 
2. intr. To move or act with excited haste, 
or effort at speed. Hurry up! make haste 
(collog.) 1590. 13. (rans. To agitate; to 
harass, worry. Obs. exc. dial. —1848. 4. To 
urge to greater speed; to hasten unduly 
1713. 

1. A second fear. . Which madly hurries her she 
knows not whither SHAKS. To h. you into an act 
of unjust aggression THIRLWALL. 2. Nature never 
hurries, never takes leaps 1871. 3. Her form 
wasted, her spirits were hurried HT. MARTINEAU. 
4. H. up the tea 1889. Hence Hu-rryingly adv. 

Hurrygraph (h»rigraf). U.S. 1861. |f. 
HURRY sb. + GRAPH,] A hurried sketch or 
impression. 

Hurry-scurry (h»riskpri) adv., adj., 
and sb. collog. 1732. [Jingling extension of 
HURRY v., perh. infl. by scud or scuttle.) 1. 
adv. In disorderly haste, pell-mell 1750. 2. 
adj. Characterized by hurry and commotion 
1732. 3. sb. The hurrying and disorderly 
rushing of a number; a rush 1754. Hence 
Hu'rry-scu'rry v. intr. to run or rush in 
confused and undignified haste. 

Hurst (hdust). Also hirst, etc. [OE. hyrst, 
f. base repr. by OS., OHG. Aurst, (also mod, 
G.) horst.] 

I. 1. An eminence, hillock, knoll, or bank, 
esp. one of a sandy nature; a ford made by à. 
bed of sand or shingle. 2. A grove of trees; a 
copse; a wood; a wooded eminence OE. 

1. We are bound to drive the bullocks All by 
hollows, hirsts, and hillocks Scorr. 2. Hursts 
that house the boar 1871. 

IL. Techn. senses. (Connection with prec, is 
doubtful.) 1. The frame of a pair of mill- 
stones 1710. 2. The ring of the helve of a 
trip- or tilt-hammer, which bears the 
trunnions 1825. 

Comb.: h.beech, the Hornbeam; -frame = 
sense II. 2. 

Hurt (haat), sb. ME. [|- OFr. hurt, f. 
hurler; see HURT v.) fl. A knock, blow, or 
stroke causing a wound or damage —1844. 
2. Bodily injury so caused; a wound; a lesion; 
damage ME, 3. gen, Harm, wrong, damage, 
detriment ME. 

1. Of the great disordering of horses with the 
hurts of our English arrowes 1590. 2. Herbes. . 
To heele with youre hurtes hastily CHAUCER, A 
mortall h. SHAKS. 3. What h. can it do you? 
DICKENS. 

Hurt (hat) sb.* 1502. [~ Fr. fheurte 
(xvr.] Her. A roundel azure; usu. held to 
represent a hurtleberry. 

Hurt (hat), sb.* Now dial. 1642. [Of unkn. 
origin; cf. the s.w. dial. var. WuorT.) = 
HURTLEBERRY. 

Hurt (h?at), v. Pa. t. and pple. hurt. ME. 
[- OFr. hurler (mod. heurter) :- Gallo-Rom. 
*hurlare, perh. of Gme. origin.) 

I. Trans. uses. tí. To knock, strike, dash 
(a thing against another, or two things 
together) -1634. 12. To knock, strike, give a 
blow to (so as to wound or injure) —1662. 3. 
To cause bodily or physical injury or pain to 
ME. 4. gen. To injure, do harm to; to wrong 
ME. 5. To give mental pain to; to distress, 
vex, offend 1526. 

2. Whan purgh pe body hurte was Diomede 
CHAUCER, 3. I haue foughten with a knyght. .1 
am sore hurte and he bothe MALORY. 4. Tres- 
silian,.had much hurt his interest with her 
Scorr. 5. I own I was hurt to hear it SHERIDAN. 

II. Intr. and absol. uses. fi. infr. To strike, 
dash (on or against something); to come into 
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collision ~1622, 2, absol. To cause injury, do 
harm; to cause or inflict pain ME. 3, inir. 
for pass. To suffer injury or pain. (Now 


only collog.) ME. 
2. They shall not h. nor destroy in all my holy 
br ine Isa, 11:9. 3. Does your hand still h.? 


Hurter’ (hd-atos). 1472. |f. prec,  -ER'] 
One who or that which hurts or injures. 

I shall not be a h. if no helper BEAUM, & FL. 

Hurter’ (hutoi). ME. [= AFr. hurtur, 
hurtour (in AL. hurturum, -ium xi), f. hurter ; 
see HURT v., -OUR, -ER*, Cf. mod, Fr, heur- 
toir.) 1. The shoulder of an axle, against 
which the nave of the wheel strikes; also, a 
Strengthening piece on the shoulder of an 
axle. 2. a. A beam fixed ona gun-platform, 
to stop the wheels of the gun-carriage from 
injuring the parapet. b. A wooden or iron 
piece fastened to the top-rails of the lower 
gun-carriage or chassis, to check the motion 
of the gun. 1828, 

Hurtful (h-xtfül), a. 1620. [f. HURT sb.' + 
-FUL.] Causing hurt or injury; harmful, 
noxious, noisome. Hence Hurrtful-ly adv., 
-ness, 

Hurtle (hit'), sb. poet. and rhet, 1773. 
If. next.] The action or an act of hurtling; 
dashing together, collision, conflict; clashing 
sound, 

Hurtle (hiat), v. Now only lit. or arch. 
ME. |f. Hurt v. ‘strike with a shock’ + 
-LE.] 

I. trans. 1. = HuRrT v. I. 1. 2. To strike 
or dash against; to come into collision with. 
Also fig. ME. 3. To drive violently or swiftly ; 
to dash, dart, shoot, fling, cast. Often con- 
founded with hurl, By Spenser, erron., To 
brandish. 1590. 

2. The ragged cindery masses hurtling one 
another in the atmosphere 1881. 3. An arrow, 
hurtel’d ere so high MARVELL. 

Il. intr. 1, To strike together or against 
something, esp. with violence or noise; to 
dash, clash, impinge; to mect in shock and 
encounter. Also fig. ME. 2. To emit a 
sound of collision; to clatter; hence, to move 
with clattering; to come with a crash 1509, 
3. To dash, rush, hurry; esp. with noise 
1509, 

1. Together hurtled both their steedes FAIRFAX, 
2. The noise of Battel hurtled in the Ayre Jul. C. 
ns 22, 3. Pell mell the men came hurtling out 

Hurtleberry (hiat'lberi) 1460, [Earlier 
than synon, Hurt sb.” and WHORT, WHORTLE- 
BERRY (Lyte); of unkn. origin.) The fruit of 
Vaccinium myrlillus, or the shrub itself; the 
whortleberry or bilberry; also applied to 
other species of Vaccinium, and to the 
HUCKLEBERRY. 

Hurtless (hd-utlés), a. ME. 
+ -LESS.] 1. Free from huri 
Causing no hurt; harmless 1549. 

1. On lionet shalt hurtlesse soe, And on the 
dragon tread 1586. 2. H. blows DRYDEN, Hence 
Hurrtless-ly adv., -ness. 

Husband (hozbind), sb. [Late OK. 
hüsbonda = ON. hüsbóndi master of a house, 
husband, f. hús House sb." + bóndi, contr. of 
*bóandi, *biandi, subst. use of pres. pple. of 
bóa, bia dwell, have a household = OE., 
OS., OHG. büan, Goth. bauan. Of. BOND 
sb.*) 

I. 11. The master of a house, the male head 
of a household -ME. 2. A man joined to a 
woman by marriage. Correl. of wife. ME. 
Also fransf. of animals and tplants 1553. 

2. Thou hast no h. yet, nor I no wife: Giue me 
thy hand Com. Err. 111. ij. 68, By marriage, the h, 
and wife are one person in law BLACKSTONE. 

IL. t1. One who tills and cultivates the soil; 
a cultivator, farmer, husbandman. In early 
north. use, a manorial tenant. -1697, 2. The 
manager of a household or establishment; a 
housekeeper; a steward. Obs. exc. in spec. 
applications. 1450. 3. With qualifying 
epithet. A saving, frugal, or provident man; 
an economist. (Cf. HOUSEWIFE.) Now rare or 
arch. 1510. 

1. He was accounted . . the greatest H., and most 
excellent Manager of Bees in Cornwall 1723. 2. 
Ship's husband: an agent appointed by the 
owners to attend ie. the y of a QN walle 
in rt; esp, to see that ie sj is in al 
well found. Now little used. 5: I had been so 


[f. HURT sb.! 
unhurt. 2, 


HUSBAND 
ood abs of my rum, that I had a great deal left 


Husband (hv'zbănd), v. ME. [f. prec. sb.] 

I. 1. trans, To till (the ground), to dress or 
tend (trees); to cultivate. Also fig. 2. To 
administer as a good householder or steward ; 
to manage with thrift and prudence; to 
economize; also, to save 1440. 

1. Husbanding the Vallies which lie nearest to 
them HEYLIN. 2. We were obliged to h. our 
ammunition 1748. 

IL 1. trans. To provide or match with a 
husband; to mate 1505. 2. To act the part 
of a husband to; to become the husband of, 
to marry 1601. b. fig. To espouse (an 
opinion) 1883. 

1. I am husbanded with such a Clowne 1602, 2. 
Husbanding his means, with the hope of ultimate- 
ly husbanding a wife 1843. Hence Hu'sband- 
able a. (rare), capable of being economically used; 
fit for cultivation, 

Hu'sbandage. 1809. [f. HUSBAND sb. + 
-AGE.] The commission or allowance paid to 
a Ship's husband. 

Hu'sbandland. ME. [f. HUSBAND sb. or 
ON. húsbóndi in its sense of ‘freeholder’ + 
LAND.] An old northern term for the 
holding of a husband or manorial tenant, = 
yardland, virgate; the land occupied and 
tilled by the tenants of a manor, in contra- 
distinction to the demesne lands. 

Hu:sbandless, a. 1546. [f. HUSBAND sb. + 
-LESS.] Unwedded; widowed. 

Hu:sbandlike, a. and adv. 1542. [f. as 
prec. + -LIKE.] After the manner of a 
husband. 

Husbandly (hy-zbindli), a. 1573. [f. as 
prec. + -LY'.] 1. Belonging to or befitting a 
husband; marital 1081. 2. Pertaining to a 
husbandman or to husbandry. ? Obs. 1573. 
13. Thrifty, saving, economical —1734. So 
Hu'sbandly adv.  thriftily, frugally, 
economically. 

Husbandman (hv-zbindmén), Pl. -men. 
ME. [f. HUSBAND sb. + MAN. In early use 
often two wds.] 1. A man who tills and culti- 
vates the soil; a farmer. Also fig. 12. = 
HUSBAND sb. I. 1. ME. only. 13. = Hus- 
BAND sb. II. 3. STEELE, 

Husbandry (ho-zbindri). ME. [f. as prec. 
+ -RY.] fl. Domestic economy. tb. transf. 
and fig. Management (as of a household) 
-1058. 2, The business of a husbandman; 
agriculture, farming ME.; tindustrial occu- 
pation generally —1639. +3. concr, Household 
goods; agricultural produce; land under 
cultivation; the body of husbandmen on an 
estate ~1628. 4, (Good or bad) economy; 
absol, economy, thrift, profit ME. 

1. The h. and mannage of my house Merch, V. 
nr. iv. 25, 2. The chief branch of h. is the rearing 
of sheep 1806. 3. Spoones and stooles, and al 
swich housbondrye CHAUCER. Ye are goddis 
husbandrye TINDALE 1 Cor. 3:9. 4. Good h. and 
frugality are quite out of fashion 1745. 

Hush (hof) sb. 1001. [f, HUSH v.' Rare 
bef. xix.] Suppression of sound; silence; 
stillness, quiet, 

It is the h. of night BYRON. 

Hush (hf), a. arch. 1602. [A later 
modification of Husut a.; preceded by Aust 
a. (XIV) (see Hust int). Cf. ST, SH, WHISHT.) 
Silent, still, hushed. Ham. 11, ii, 508, 

Hush (hof), v. 1546. [The earliest recorded 
word of this form, prob. orig. a back-forma- 
tion from Husur a. regarded as a pa. pple.; 
cf. prec,] 1. trans. To make silent, still, or 
quiet; to silence. 2. transf. and fig. To 
suppress; to allay, lull, pacify. Also with up. 
1032, 3, intr, To become or be silent, quiet, 
or still. Also collog. with up. 1561. 

2. Phr. H. up: to suppress mention of; to keep 
from getting known. 

Hush v.* dial. 1613. [A modification of the 
natural utterance Sm!; cf. SHoo. Cf. G. 
huschen in same sense,] To shoo. 

Hush, v.? ». dial. 1750. limit.) trans. To 
send or let forth (water) with a rush; spec. 
in Lead Mining, to send a rush of water over 
a sloping surface, in order to uncover ore, 
and separate it from earth and stones. 

Hush (hof) int. 1004. [Later form of 
HUsut int., or imper. of HUSH v.!] A com- 
mand to be quiet; silence! 

Hu'sh-boat, -Ship. [HUSH int., v] An 
armed ship disguised as a peaceful vessel to 
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lure German submarines in the war of 
1914-18, 

Hushed (hoft), ppl. a. 1602. [Historically 
for HusHT, but treated later as pa. pple. of 
Husu v.'] Silenced, stilled, quieted. 

No more; but hush’d as Midnight Silence go 
DRYDEN. 

Husher = usher: see HUISHER. 

Hush-hush. 1919. Reduplic. of HUSH int., 
used attrib. to denote anything to be kept 
specially secret. 

Hush-money. 1709. [See Hush v.'! 2.) 
Money paid to prevent disclosure or expos- 
ure, or to hush up a crime, etc. 

Husht, int. Now dial. ME. (app. a var. 
of Hust int.; see next, and HUSH a.] = HUSH 
int, 

Husht (hot), a. arch. ME. (In xv hussht, 
hushte varies with hust and whist, derived 
from the corresp. interjectional forms (see 
Hust int., WHIST a., int.). It was at length 
felt as a pa. pple., as if hush-t, whence a new 
vb. HUSH v. Now treated as a var. sp. of 
hush'd, HUSHED.) Silent, still, quiet; later, 

Rendered silent. 

Euen as the wind is h. before it raineth SHAKS. 

Husk (hosk) sb. late ME. [prob. - LG. 
hüske little house, core of fruit, sheath = 
MDu. Aüskjin (Du. huisken), dim. of his 
HOUSE sb.!] 1. The dry outer integument of 
certain fruits and seeds; a glume or rind; 
spec. in U.S., the outer covering of an ear of 
maize or Indian corn. 2. ta. The coriaceous 
wing-case of an insect; an elytron. b. The 
shell or case of a chrysalis; a cocoon (1 arch.). 
1562, 3. techn. ‘The supporting frame of a 
run of millstones’ (Knight) 1875. 4. transf. 
and fig. The (usually worthless) outside or 
exterior of anything 1547. 

1, The huskes that the swine did eate Luke 15:16. 
2. The dragon-fly . . An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old h. TENNYSON. 4. A few huskes of 
reason 1644. 

Husk (hpsk) sb.' 1722. [In sense 1 perh, 
f. prec.; in sense 2 app. f. HUSKY a.) 1. A 
disease affecting cattle; a short dry cough. 
2. Huskiness 1816. 

Husk (husk), v. 1562. [f. Husk 8b.) 
trans. To remove the husk from. 

“Husk (husk), v. local. 1577. [Goes with 

HUSK 35.*] infr. Of cattle: To cough as when 
suffering from the husk. 

Husked (hvskt), a. 1583. [f. HUSK sb.! and 
v. + -ED.] fl. Furnished or covered with a 
husk —1686. 2. Stripped of the husk 1807. 

Husking (ho-skin), vòl. sb. 1721. [f. Husk 
v.! + -ING'.] The action of HUSK v.' spec. in 
U.S. The removal of the husk from Indian 
corn; hence, a gathering of neighbours and 
friends to assist a farmer in husking his corn; 
called also h.-bee. 

Fair day; h. at Colo's 1712. 

Husky (ho:ski) sb. 1864, [Supposed to be 
from Eskimo.) An Eskimo; the Eskimo 
language; an Eskimo dog. 

Husky (ho-ski), a. 1552. [f. Husk sb.) + 
-Y'.] 1. Full of, containing, or consisting of 
husks; of the nature of a husk. 2. Dry asa 
husk; arid (lit. and ig.) 1599. 3. Of persons 
and their voice: Dry in the throat, so that the 
sound of the voice becomes more or less a 
hoarse whisper 1722. 4, U.S. and Canadian 
coa: Tough, strong, hefty; also as sb. 

3. His voice was h. with anger LoxGr. Hen 
Hu'skily adr, Hu-skiness (eae 3). esca 

lHu'so. Also huse, 1706. [med.L. — 

OHG. hüso; cf. HAUSEN.] The great stur- 
Econ, Acipenser huso, of the Black and 
Caspian Seas. 

Huss, sb. dial. Also hurse, 1440, [First 
recorded as husk(e; of unkn. origin.) The 
dog-fish. Also attrib. 

Hussar (huzà). 1532. [- Magyar huszar 
Tfreebooter, (later) light horseman — OSerb. 
husar, gusar, hursar — It. corsaro ConsAm.] 
1. One of a body of light horsemen organized 
in Hungary in the 15th c.; hence, the name of 
light cavalry regiments formed elsewhere in 
Europe in imitation of these. 2. transf. and 
fig. A skirmisher; a free-lance in literature or 
bx yun 

5 or Death H., one of the * Bl runs- 
wickers' (hussars with black uniform) AA 
war with France, 1809-13, neither gave nor 
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received quarter; hence fig. I belong to the Black 
Hussars of Literature, who neither give nor 
receive criticism SCOTT, i 

Hussite (ho-sojt, hu:soit). 1532. [- mod,L, 
Hussita (usu. pl), f. John Huss or Hus, 
orig. of Husinec, in Bohemia. See -rrg! 10 
A follower of John Huss, the Bohemian 
religious reformer of the 15th c. Also attrib, 
or adj. 

Hussy, huzzy (hv'zi), sb. 1530. (Reduction 
of huswif, HOUSEWIFE; cf. GOODY sb.'] fl. = 
HousEWIFE 1. -1800. 2. A rustic, rude, 
opprobrious, or playfully rude mode of 
addressing a woman 1650. 3. In some rural 
districts — Woman, lass; hence, À light or 
worthless woman; an ill-behaved or mis- 
chievous girl; a jade, minx. Also joc. and 
in raillery. 1047. t4. = HOUSEWIYT 3. —1824, 

tHust, interj. [A natural utterance, en- 
joining silence.] A sharp whispered sound 
enjoining silence: = Hust! Sv! HvsH! 
(Chaucer.) So fHust d. silent, quiet, hushed, 

Husting (h»stip. Usu. in pl. hustings. 
[Late OE. hiisting - ON. hüsping ‘house of 
assembly’, one held by a king, etc., with his 
immediate followers, as opp. to the ordinary 
ping (see THING sb.*) or general assembly.) 1. 
(In form husting.) An assembly for deliberative 
purposes, esp. one summoned by a king or 
other leader; a council. Obs. exc. Hist, 2. (In 
form Austing, pl. hustings.) A court held in 
the Guildhall of London by the Lord Mayor, 
Recorder, and Sheriffs (or Aldermen), long 
the supreme court of the city OK. 13. (In 
form hustings, const. as sing.) The upper 
end of the Guildhall, where this court was 
held; the platform on which ihe Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen took their seats 1761. 
4. The temporary platform on which candi- 
dates for Parliament formerly stood for 
nomination, and while addressing the 
electors, Hence, the proceedings at a 
parliamentary election. 1719. Now U.S. 
any place where political campaign speeches 
are made. 

4. When the rotten hustings shake TENNYSON. 

Hustle (h»:8]), v. 1684. [- (M)Du. husselen, 
hutselen shake, e.g. in the game of hustle- 
cap, frequent. of hutsen = MHG. huizen (ct. 
hussen run, hulschen push); f. Gmc. imit, 
base *xul-. The second sense is of Eng. 
development.] t1. trans. To shake to and 
fro, toss (money in a hat, etc.). Also absol. 
—1801. 2. To push or knock about un- 
ceremoniously; to jostle in a rough or 
violent fashion, Also fig. Also with into, 
out of, through. 1751. b. To urge forward in a 
rough unfastidious fashion 1887. 3. inir. To 
push roughly against. Also absol. 1823. b. 
intr. To push or elbow one's way 1855. 4. 
intr. To hurry, to bustle; to make a push 
1821. 

2. Dearling..was hustled by a gang of pick- 
pockets 1798. b. He hustles the cob into a 
canter 1887. 4. The King. had hustled along the 
floor Scorr. Hence Hustle sb. the act of hustling 
(pitch and h., pitch-and-toss 1688); in U.S., 
push’. 

Hustle-cap (h»:s'lkm:p) ? Obs. 1709. [f. 
HUSTLE v. (sense 1) + CAP sb.) A form of 
Pitch-and-toss, in which the coins were 
shaken in a cap before being tossed. i 

Hustlement (h»:slmént) Obs. exc. dial. 
ME. [- OFr. (h)ostillement, etc. furniture, f. 
hostiller furnish, equip, f. (hostil, (h)ostille 
tool (mod. outi). Household furniture; 
chiefly pl. household goods. 

Hustler (hw:sloi. 1825. [f. HUSTLE v. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who hustles; one of a gang of 
pickpockets who work on this plan. 2. orig. 
U.S. One who works with impatient energy. 
1886. 


Huswife, etc.: see HOUSEWIFE, etc. 

Hut (hot), sb. 1545. [- Fr. hutte — (M)HG. 
hülte; a HG. word which has been adopted 
elsewhere, prob. through military use.) 1. a. 
Mil. A wooden structure for the temporary 
housing of troops. Also transf. b. A small 
dwelling of rude and mean construction, 
often of branches, turf, or mud. In Australia, 
a stockman’s cottage 1658. 2. The back end 
or body of the breech-pin of a musket 1853. 

1. Dining off black bread. .in a Swiss peasant’s 


Hut (hot), v. 1652. (— Fr. (se) hutter (XVI) 
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make a but for one's lodging, f. hutie; see 
prec.] 1. trans. ‘To place in a hut or huts; to 
furnish with a hut or huts. 2. intr. To lodge 
or take shelter in à hut or huts; to go into 
winter quarters, as troops 1807. 

1. Some of the men are hutted, but the officers 
are still in tents 1879. 

Hutch (hots), sb. ([- (O)Fr. huche, (dial.) 
huge :- med.L. hitica (AL. hugia xm) of 
‘unin. origin.) 1. A chest or coffer, in which 
things are stored. 2. A box or box-like pen 
or house in which an animal is confined, as a 
rabbit-hutch 1607. b. Applied contemptuously 
to a hut or cabin, or joc. to a small house 
1807. 3. Techn. a, Short for bolting-hutch 
1619. b. A box for washing ore 1881. c. A 
box-like carriage, wagon, truck, ete. for 
use in agriculture, mining, ete, 1744. d. Asa 
measure = about 2 ewt. 1802. 

2. b. I cannot express what a satisfaction it was 
to me to come into my old h. DE FOE. 

tHutch, a. 162 [app. a var. of HULOH 
a.; but cf. FLUCK sb.', HUCKLE sb.) Hunched, 
humped, gibbous; chiefly in h. back —1668. 

Hutch, v. 1574. (f. Huron sb.) 1, trans. 
To put or lay up in a hutch or chest. Also 
fig. 2. To wash (ore) in a hutch, (Recent 
Dicts.) 

+Hutchet, 1572. [- Fr. huchet (xv) — (O)Fr. 


hucher shout or whistle for.] Her. A bugle 
-1001. 

Hutchinsonian  (hotfinsó"niün). 1763. 
[See -IAN.] 


A. adj. Of or pertaining to John Hutchinson 
(died 1737), a writer on natural philosophy, 
who interpreted the Bible mystically, and 
opposed the Newtonian philosophy 1765. 

B. sb. An adherent of the above. 

]Hutia (huti-i. (Sp.] Any rodent of the 
West Indian genus Capromys. 

Hutment (ho-tmént). 1889. [f. Hur v. + 
-MENT] Accommodation in huts; an en- 
campment of huts. 

Huttonian (botó*mniün) a, 1802. [See 
JAN. A, adj. Of or relating to James 
Hutton the geologist (1726-1790), who main- 
tained against Werner the igneous or 
plutonic origin of basalt, granite, ete. B. sb. 
Aint of Hutton’s geological principles 

Huxter, etc., obs. ff. HUCKSTER, etc. 

Huyghenian (hoigi-nidn), a. 1704. If. 
Huyghens + -tan.) Of or pertaining to 
Christian Huyghens, a Dutch mathematician 
and astronomer (1629-95). 
ae eyepiece, a negative eyepiece invented by 
i uyghens, consisting of two  plano-convex 
lenses, with their plane sides towards the eye. 
.Huzz (hoz), v. 1555. [imit.; cf. whizz.) 
intr, (rarely trans.) To buzz. 
ie is kittle o' steam Huzzin’ an’ maiizin’ the 

sed feülds TENNY: 

Huzza (hozü', huzà), int. and sb. 1573. 
{Said by writers of xv-xvm to have been 
orig. a sailor's cheer or salute; as such it may 
be identical with the old hauling-ery theisau, 
thissa (see Horse), but G. has hussa as a cry 
ak pursuit and exultation, Cf. HURRAH] 

+ int. A shout of exultation, encouragement, 
or applause; a hurrah 1682. 2. sb. The shout 
of huzza 1573. 

NEU made a great h. or shout at our approch 


co (hozü', huzà:), v. Also -ah, -ay 
h we), v. 1083. [f. prec.] 1. inr. To shout 
10885. 2. trans. To acclaim with huzzas 


2. Thi 
MR UD the world, which huzzays all pro- 
,Hw-, a freq. OE. initial element (+ Gme. 
xw-, IE, *q”-), later WH-, q.v. 
Hy, obs. f. Hion. 
Byacine, corrupt f. HYACINTH (sense 1). 
d (horásinp) See also JACINTH. 
pts I- Fr. hyacinthe — L. hyacinthus — Gr. 
"Bes purple or dark-red flower (fabled to 
suite pu from the blood of Hyacinthus 
TRG bear the initials AI or the int. AIAT), 
origi ae stone, a word of pre-Hellenic 
^i -] 1. A precious stone. a. Repr. Gr. 
lo L. hyacinthus, a stone of a blue 
a Sep the sapphire. b. In mod, use, 
appli sup orange variety of zircon; also 
simia to varieties of garnet and topaz of 
ar colour. c. Her. The name for the 
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colour tenné or tawny 1704. 2. A plant. a. 

Repr. Gr. áxwðos, L. hyacinthus, a name for 
some flower; according to Ovid a deep red or 
purplelily. It was said to have sprung up 
from the blood of the slain youth Hyacin- 
thus, and to have the letters AI, or ATAI, on 
its petals. Now only Hist. or poet. 1578. b. 
Eng. name of the genus Hyacinthus (N.O. 
Liliacez), bulbous plants with spikes of bell- 
shaped six-parted flowers, of various colours; 
esp. H. Orientalis, a native of the Levant. 
Also applied to allied plants of similar habit. 
3. A bird; a kind of water-hen with purple 
plumage, as the genera Ionornis and Por- 
phyrio. 4. altrib., esp. in reference to the 
reddish-orange colour of the gem, or the blue 
and purple colour of the flower 1694. 

2. O hyacinths! for ay your AI keep still, Nay, 
with more marks of woe your leaves now fill 
DRuxM. OF HawrH. b. Wild or Wood H. (or 
Britain), Scilla nutans (= BLUEBELL 2); (of N. 
America), Scilla or Camassia Fraseri. 4. The 
h.-hued hills Ours. Hence Hyaci-nthian a. of 
or pertaining to the h.: hyacinthine. 

Hyacinthine (hoiási-pin, -əin), a. 1656. 
[7 L. hyacinthinus — Gr. daxlvOwos applied to 
hair; see -INE*.] 1. Of the colour of a hyacinth 
(gem or flower). (Chiefly as a poetic epithet 
of hair, after Hom. Od. vi. 231.) 2. Of, made 
of, or adorned with hyacinths 1675. 3. Like 
the boy Hyacinthus 1847. 

1. Hyacinthin locks Round from his parted 
forelock manly hung Clustring MILT P. L. IV. 301. 
3. The h. boy, for whom Morn well might. break 
and April bloom EMERSON. 

\Hyades (hoi'ádiz), sb. pl. Rarely Hyads. 
ME. [- Gr, 'Yáðes fem. pl., popularly con- 
nected with dey rain, their heliacal rising 
being supposed to prognosticate rain, but 
perh. from ds SWINE, the L. name being 
sucule (little pigs.] Astron. A group of 
stars near the Pleiades, the chief of which 
is the bright red star Aldebaran. 

‘Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades Vext the 
dim sea TENNYSON. 

Hyszena, var. of HYENA. 

Hyalescent (hoiülesent), a. [f. Gr. Jaos 
glass + -ESCENT.] Becoming hyaline or 
glassy. So Hyale-scence, the process of be- 
coming or condition of being hyaline. 1864. 

Hyaline (hoiálin, -oin), a. and sb. 1661. 
(- L. Ayalinus - late Gr. dddwos, f. 0eXos 
glass; see -INE*.] 

A. adj. Resembling glass, transparent as 
glass, crystalline, vitreous. (Chiefy techn.) 

B. sb. 1. ʻA sea of glass like unto crystal’ 
(Rev. 4:6); hence poet. for the smooth sea, 
the clear sky, or anything transparent 1667. 
2. Anal. and Biol. a. The HYALOID mem- 
brane of the eye. b. Hyaline cartilage, i.e. 


ordinary cartilage, as dist. from fibro- 
cartilage, etc. c. =  Hyaloplasm (see 
HYALO-) 1864. 


1. rad cleer H., the Glassie Sea MILT. P. L. 
vir, 619. 

Hyalite (hoiüloit). 1794. [f. Gr. dados 
glass + -ITE 2 b.] Min. A colourless variety 
of opal, occurring in globular concretions. 

\Hyalitis (hoi;aloi-tis). 1847. [f. as prec. + 
-ms.] Path. Inflammation of the vitreous 
humour of the eye- 

Hyalo- (hai,alo), comb. f. Gr. dados glass. 
Hy-alograph [Gr. -ypados that writes], ‘an 
instrument for etching on a. transparent. surfs 
so Hyalo-graphy, ‘the art of writing or en- 
graving on glass’ (Webster. Hy-alophane (Gr. 
-ġarns]), Min, a barium feldspar, found in trans- 
parent crystals. Hyaloplasm (Gr. 
Biol, transparent homogeneous protoplasm; 
hence Hyalopla:smic a. fHy'alotype, a positive 
picture, copied on glass from a negative on glass. 

Hyaloid (hoi-aloid). 1835. [— Fr. hyalcide or 
late L. hyaloides — Gr. dadoedris like glass, f. 
jas glass; see -OID.] 

A. adj. (Chiefly Anat.) a. Glassy, hyaline. 
b. Connected with the hyaloid membrane. 

a. H. coat or membrane, a thin transparent mem- 
brane enveloping the vitreous humour of the eye. 


\Hyalonema 
L., f. Gr. dados glass + viua thread.] The 
glass-rope sponge, which roots itself to the 
sea-bed by a long stem twisted of fine 
siliceous threads. 

Hybern-, obs. var. of HIBERN-. 
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Hyblean (hoibli-in), a. Also Hyblaen. 
1014. [f. L. Hybleus (f. Hybla, Gr. “Yphn) + 
-AN; see -EAN.] Of or pertaining to the town 
of Hybla in Sicily celebrated for its bees; 
hence poel. honied, sweet, mellifluous. 
AC swarms 1682. So Hy-blan a. 
Hybodont (hi-bodgnt). 1836. [f. Gr. Bos 
hump, ós hump-backed + <déovs, óBovr- 
tooth.) 

A. sb. A shark of the extinct genus Hybo- 
don or family Hybodontide, with conical 
compressed teeth. y 

B. adj. Belonging to the Hybodontide 1872. 
Hybrid (heibrid) 1601. [- L. hybrida, 
(hyibrida offspring of a tame sow and a wild 
boar, one born of a Roman father and a 
foreign mother or of a freeman and a slave.) 
A. sb. 1. The offspring of two animals or 
plants of different species, or (less strictly) 
varieties; a half-breed, cross-breed, mongrel. 
2. transf. and fig. Anything derived from 
heterogeneous sources; in Philol. a composite 
word formed of elements belonging to 
different l; 1860. 

1. Grotesque hybrids, half-bird, half-beast 1851. 
At the best we [English] are but hybrids 1861. 
The common Oxlip. .is certainly a h. between the 
primrose and the cowslip DARWIN. 

B. adj. 1. Produced by the interbreeding of 
two different species or varieties; mongrel, 
cross-bred, half-bred 1775. 2. transf. and fig. 
Derived from heterogeneous sources; com- 
posed of incongruous elements; mongrel 
1716. 

2. H. bill, a bill in Parliament combining the 
characteristics of a publie and private bill, which 
is referred to a A. committee, i.e, a committee 
nominated partly (as in a public bill) by the House 
of Commons, and partly (as in a private bill) by 
the Committee of Selection. 

Hence Hybri-dity, h. condition. 

Hybridism (hoi-bridiz'm, hi-b-. 1845. [f. 
prec. + -ISM.] 1, The fact or condition of 
being hybrid; also, the production of 
hybrids; cross-breeding. 2. Philol. The 
formation of a word from elements belonging 
to two different languages 1862. So Hy-brid- 
ist, a hybridizer. 

Hybridize (hoi-bridoiz, hi-b-), v. 1845. [f. 
HYBRID + -IZE.] 1. (rans. To cause to inter- 
breed and thus to produce hybrids, 2. intr. 
a. To produce a hybrid or hybrids between 
two distinct species or varieties 1853. b. To 
cross or interbreed 1862. Hence Hy:bridi:- 
zable a. capable of hybridization. Hy:brid- 
iza-tion, the formation of hybrids; cross- 
breeding. Hy-bridizer, one who produces 
hybrids by cross-breeding. 

Hy:bridous, a. Now rare or Obs. 1091. 
(f. HYBRID sb. + -ovs. (The only word of the 
group in Johnson.) = HYBRID a. 

Hydage, obs. f. HiDAGE. 

Hydatic (heide'tik), a. 1710. [- Gr. 
dðarıxós watery ; see next and -Ic.) Pertaining 
to or of the nature of a hydatid; watery. So 
1Hyda-tical a. 

Hydatid (hoi-datid, hi-d-), sb. (a.) Chiefly 
in pl.; formerly in L. form hydatides 
(hide-tidiz). 1683. [7 mod.L. hydatis, -id- — 
Gr. óMarís, -8- drop of water, eto., f. ddwp, 
údar- water; see -ID*. Cf. Fr. hydatide (XVII). 
Path. 1. A cyst containing à clear watery 
fluid, occurring as a morbid formation in the 
tissues of animal bodies; esp. one formed by 
and containing the larva of a tapeworm 
(esp. of Tania echinococcus) in its encysted 
state. 2. attrib. or adj, Of or belonging to 
hydatids; of the nature of a hydatid; con- 
taining or affected with hydatids 1807. 

Hence Hydati-diform (also contr. Hy'dati- 
form) a. having the form or character of a h. 
Hydr-, the usual form of Hypro- bef. a 
vowel. 

Hydra (hoidri). ME. 
anglicized forms ydre, idre, hydre; 
hydra — Gr. dpa water-serpent.] 

I. 1. Gr. Myth. The fabulous many-headed 
snake of the marshes of Lerna, whose heads 
grew again as fast as they were cut off; at 
length killed by Hercules. 2. transf. and fig- 
An evil resembling the Lernean hydra, esp. 
in the difficulty of its extirpation 1494. 3. 
rhet. Any terrific serpent or reptile 1546. 4. A 
water-snake 1008. 5. Astron. An ancient 
southern constellation, represented as a 
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water-snake or sea-serpent. Its chief star is 
Alphard or Cor Hydre. 1559. 

1. Worse Then Fables yet have feign'd, or fear 
conceiv'd, Gorgons and Hydra's, and Chimera's 
dire Mint, P. L. 11. 628. 2. The h. of revolt lay 
stunned and prostrate MERIVALE. 

II. Zool. (pl. usu. hydra.) A genus of 
Hydrozoa, consisting of freshwater polyps of 
very simple structure, the body forming a 
cylindrical tube, with a mouth surrounded 
by a ring of tentacles with stinging thread- 
cells. (So named by Linnæus (1756), because 
cutting it in pieces only multiplies its 
numbers, b, The sexual bud or medusa of 
any hydroid hydrozoan; so called from its 
resemblance to an individual of the genus 
Hydra 1865. c. Hydra tuba: a larval or non- 
sexual form of hydroid in certain Hydrozoa, 
of a trumpet-like form 1847. 

Hydracid (həidræ-sid). 1826. [f. HYDRO- d 
+ ACID.] Chem. An acid containing hydro- 
gen, as dist. from an oxyacid, or oxacid, 
containing oxygen; now applied esp. to the 
halogen acids, or simiple compounds of 
hydrogen with chlorine, bromine, iodine, 


eto. 

lHydræmia (hoidri-mià). Also hydremia. 
1845. [f. HYDR(0- b + Gr. -ayia, f. alpa 
blood.] Path. A watery condition of the 
blood. Hence Hydrze'mic, -emic a. of the 
nature of or affected with h. 

Hydragogue (hoi-drügog). 1038. [-late L. 
Aydragogus adj. (Cwlius Aurelianus) — Gr. 
úôpaywyós conveying water, f. úðp- HYDRO- + 
&yew lead; ó6paywyi dápuaxa (Galen) medicines 
which remove water from the body. Cf. Fr. 
Aydragogue.] 

A. adj. Of medicines: Having the property 
of removing water or serum, or of causing 
watery evacuations, 

B. sb. (8c. medicine or drug.) 1658. 

Hydramide  (hoidrümoid) 1865. If. 
Hypr(o- d + AMIDE.) Chem. A tertiary dia- 
mide formed by the action of ammonia. on 
certain aldehydes, 

Hydramine  (hordrümoin). 1877. If. 
Hypr(o- d + AMINE.) Chem. An oxethene 
base; an amine containing hydroxyl sub- 
stitution compounds of ethyl. 

Hydrangea (hoidré'-ndsia). 1753. [mod. 
L. Hydrangea (Linn), f. Gr. óp- HYDRO- + 
yyos vessel (in allusion to the cup-like form 
of the seed-capsule). Cf. Fr. Aydrangée.] A 
genus of shrubs (N.O. Sazifragacem), with 
white, blue, or pink flowers in large globular 
clusters; esp. the Chinese species H. hortensis, 
commonly cultivated in Great Britain. 
Hydrant (hoi-drünt). 1828. lirreg. f. Gr. 
jópo, úp- HYDRO- + -ANT. Of U.S. origin.] 
An apparatus for drawing water directly 
from a main, consisting of a pipe with one or 
more nozzles, or with a spout or the like. 
Hydranth (hoidrgnp) 1874. (f. HYDRA 
II + Gr. év6os flower.] Zool. One of the non- 
Sexual zooids occurring in colonial Hydrozoa. 
Sometimes extended to any hydroid (free or 


colonial). 
lHydrargyrum (hoidra-adsirim). 1563. 
{mod.L. hydrargyrum, altered from L. 


hydrargyrus — Gr. i6pápyvpos artificial quick- 
silver, f. i5»- HYDRO- + dpywos silver.] 
Quick-silver, mercury. Symbol Hg. Hence 
Hydra-rgyral, -ate, -ic, -ous adjs. 
mercurial. Hydra‘rgyrism, — ||Hydrar- 
£yro'sis, mercurial poisoning. 

JHydrarthrosis (hoidraapro“sis). 1801. 
if. HvDR(0- b + AmmHROSIS.] Path. Dropsy 
of the joints. 

Hydrastine (həidræ-stəin). 1876. [f. mod. 
L. Hydrastis + -INE] a. An alkaloid 
obtained from the root of Hydrastis canaden- 
sis, a N. American ranunculaceous plant. b. 
A medicine consisting of this alkaloid mixed 
with berberine and resin. 

Hydrate (hoi-drét), sb. 1802, [- Fr. 
hydrate, f. Gr. dup, 9- water; see "ATE*.] 
Chem. A compound of water with another 
compound or an element, e.g. hydrate of 
chlorine. Formerly, and still by some, 
applied also to a HYDROXIDE, e.g. KOH, 
potassium hydrate; NH,OH, ammonium 
hydrate. Hence Hy-drate v. trans. to com- 
bine chemically with water; to convert. into 
a h. Hy-drated a. chemically combined 
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with water or its elements; formed into a h. 
Hydra:tion, the action of hydrating or 
condition of being hydrated; as water of h., 
as contrasted with water of constitution. 

Hydraulic (hoidr@lik). 1626. [- L. 
hydraulicus — Gr. dépavdkxds, f. d5wp, dóp- water 

+ as pipe; see -IC. Cf. Fr. hydraulique 
(xv).] 

A. adj. 1. Pertaining to water (or other 
liquid) as conveyed through pipes or chan- 
nels, esp. by mechanical means; belonging 
to hydraulics 1661. 2. Applied to various 
mechanical contrivances operated by water- 
power, or in which water is conveyed through 
Dipes; e.g. a A. crane, engine, machine, motor 
1656. 3. Applied to substances which 
harden under water and so become imper- 
vious to it; as h. cement, lime, mortar 1851. 

1. H, mining: a method of mining in which the 
force of a powerful jet of water is used to wear 
down a of auriferous gravel or earth, and to 
carry the debris to the sluices where the particles 
of gold are separated. 2. H. belt, an endless woollen 
band passing over rollers for ae water by 
absorption and compression. H. block (Ship- 
building), a hydraulic lifting-press made to 
occupy the place of a building-block beneath the 
keel of a vessel in a repairing-dock, so as to raise 
the vessel when needed. H. elevator, lift, a lift or 
hoist worked by h. power. H. main, in gas-works, 
a large pipe containing water, and receiving the 
pipes from the several retorts, which dip below 
the surface of the water so that the raw gas is 
partly purified on its way to the condenser. H. 
press = HYDROSTATIC press. H. ram, an auto- 
matic dump in which the kinetic energy of a 
descending column of water in a pipe is used to 
raise some of the water to a height above that of 
its original source; also applied to the lifting 
Jun of a hydrostatic press. H. valve, a valve 
formed by an inverted cup with its edge under 
water over the upturned open end of a pipe, so 
as to close the pipe against the passage of air, 

B. sb. a. Short for A. engine, press, etc. b. 
Applied hydraulic force. 1729. 

Hence tHydrau-dical a. = prec. A. Hy- 
draulically adv. by means of h. power or 
appliances, Hydrau‘licking vbl. sb. h. mining. 

s ÜÓpavAkós 


ydraulico-, comb. f. Gr, 
HYDRAULIO, 
JHydraudicon. Pl. -a. 1570. [Gr. (9 


pavikóv (Spyavov): see HYDRAULIC.) An ancient 
musical instrument in which water was used, 
prob. to regulate the pressure of the air; a 
water-organ. 

Hydraulics (haidrd-liks). 1671. (pl. of 
HYDRAULIC; see -105.] The department of 
science which deals with the conveyance of 
water or other liquids through pipes, etc., 
and with the mechanical applications of the 
force exerted by moving liquids. Often used 
more widely, as = hydrokinetics or hydro- 
dynamics, 

Hydrazine (hoidrüzoin). 1887. [mod. f. 
HYDR(OGEN + Azo- (for AZOTE) + -INE®.] 
Chem. A colourless stable gas, with strong 
alkaline reaction, N,H,. Also extended to a 
class of compounds in which one or more of 
the hydrogen atoms in this are replaced by a 
univalent radical, as Ethyl h. N,H3.C,H,, 

Hydremia, -ic: see HYDRÆMIA, -10, 

JHydria (hoi-dria, hi-dria), Pl. -?e. 1850. 
[L. - Gr. úpa water-pot.] A water-pot; 
in Archzol. a large Greek jar or pitcher for 
carrying water, with two or three handles, 

Hydriad (hoi-dried), 1864. [= Gr. ds8puts, 
-a8- (vóudm), f. dwp, $6p- water.] A water- 
nymph. 

Hydric (hoi-drik), a. 1854. |f. Hypr(o- 
GEN + -I0.] Chem. Of hydrogen, containing 
hydrogen in chemical combination; as in h. 
eb = hydrogen chloride or hydrochloric 
a d 


Hydride (hoi-droid). 1849. If. Hypr(o- d 
+ -IDE.] Chem. fa. = HYDRATE in the earlier 
Sense. b. Now, a substance formed by the 
union of hydrogen with an element ora 
radical. 

Hydriform (hoi-drifgam), a. 1822, (f. 
HYDRA and -FORM.] Hydra-shaped; having 
the form of the hydra polyp. 

tHydriodate (hoidroi-od?t). 1893. [f. as 
next + -ATE*] Chem. A hydriodide —1851. 

Hydriodic (haidroiodik), a. 1819. It. 
HYDR(OGEN + IOD(INE + -10.] Chem. Con- 
taining hydrogen and iodine in chemical com- 
bination. H. acid, the simple combination of 
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hydrogen and iodine, also called hydrogen 
iodide (HT), a colourless very soluble gas, of 
strongly acid properties and suffocating 
odour. So Hydriodide (hoidroiodoid), a 
compound of h. acid with an organic radical 
(or, formerly, with an element). 

Hydro- (hoidro), bef. a vowel also hydr-, 
= Gr. ó5(o-, comb. f. (Xp water. Hence: 

a. Miscellaneous terms, in which Aydro- has the 
sense of ‘water’, as in hydrography, etc.; or is 
loosely combined, as in hydrogeology, etc. 

b. In medical and pathological terminology, 
hydro- is prefixed (a) to names of parts of the 
body, to denote that such part is dropsical or 
affected with an accumulation of serous fluid, as 
hydrocardia, etc.; also, in the combination 
hydropneumo-, to express the presence of water 
and air, as in Aydropneumopericardium, etc.; (b) 
to names of diseases or diseased formations, 
denoting the accompaniment of dropsy or of an 
accumulation of serous fluid, as Aydrocachezia, -y, 
-diarrheea, etc. 

€. Prefixed to names of minerals, hydro- denotes 
à hydrous compound, 

d. In mod. chemical terms, the prefix Aydro- 
originally meant combination with water. Hence, 
as this often implies combination with the 
hydrogen of the water, hydr(o- has become the 
regular combining form of hydrogen, like oxy- for 
oxygen, etc. Prefixed to the name of a compound 
substance Aydro- usually means the addition or 
substitution of hydrogen in its constitution, e.g. 
benzoin Cy4H4202, hydrobenzoin C, HiOs, etc. 

€. In mod. zoological terminology, Aydro- is used 
in the nomenclature relating to members of the 
class HYDROZOA and their organs or par 

f. Derivs. of Gr. (pos ‘sweat’ ha 
written hydro- instead of Aidro-, e. 
adenitis inflammation of the sweat glands, 

Hydrobaro-meter, an instrument for determin- 
ing the depth of the ocean from the pressure of the 
super-incumbent water. Hy-drobranch [Gr. 
Bedyxa gills}, Zool. a member of the Hydro- 
branchiata, a division of gastropods containing 
species which breathe water only; so Hydro- 
branchiate a., pertaining to the Hydro- 
branchiata, Hydrocau-line [Gr. xavAds stem] a., 
Zool. pertaining to or characteristic of the 
\[Hydrocau-lus or main stem of the cœnosarc of 
a hydrozoan. ||Hydroce:phalis [Gr. xepadń), 
the oral and stofnsiclial regions of a hydroid. Hy- 
droco-ralline [CORALLINE] 4., Zool. pertaining to 
the Hydrocorallina, an order or sub-order of Hy- 
droidea, the coral-making hydroid hydrozoa; sb. 
one of this order. Hy-drocycle [CYCLE sb.], a 
velocipede adapted for propulsion on the surface 
of water. Hy-drocyst [Gr. xiors CY. }, Zool. 
one of the tentacles or feelers, resembling im- 
mature polypites, attached to the cœnosare in 
certain Hydrozoa, as in the famil; y Physophoridæ; 
hence Hydrocy:stic a, Hydroaecial a., pertaining 
to the n^ dre-cium [Gr, olov, f. olxos], & sac 
into which the cœnosarc can be retracted in 
certain Hydrozoa, as the Calycophoride, Hydro- 
extractor, a centrifugal machine for drying 
clothes, ete. Hydroferricya-nic, -ferridcyanic 
a., Chem. in h. acid = hydrogen ferricyanide, 
H,Fe,Cy,,; hence Hydroferri(d)cy-anate, a salt 
of this acid. Hydroferrocya-nic a., Chem. in ^. 
acid = hydrogen ferrocyanide, H,FeCy,; hence 
Hydroferrocy-anate, a salt of this acid. Hydro- 

ialva:nic [GALVANIC] a., pertaining to the pro- 

uction of galvanic electricity by means of 
liquids. +Hydro-gnosy (Gr. -yvooia], a. history 
and description of the waters of ihe earth. 
Hydro,io-dic = Hypriopi0, Hydroma-gnes- 
ite, Min. hydrous carbonate of magnesium, 
found in white silky crystals or earthy crusts. 
Hydromedu:ssan [MEDUSA] a., belonging or 
related to the Hydromedusz, now a subclass of 
Hydrozoa (called also Craspedota), formerly a 
Synonym of Hydrozoa; sb. a member of this 
subclass, Hydrome-tallurgy [METALLURGY], 
“the act or process of assaying or reducing ores 
in the wet way, or by means of liquid re-agents 
(Webster). Hydrome-teor, an atmospheric 
phenomenon which depends on the vapour of 
water, as rain, hail, and snow; hence Hy:dro- 
meteorolo-gical a., pertaining to Hy:dro- 
meteoro-logy, that part of meteorology which 
deals with atmospheric phenomena depending 
on the vapour of water. Hydromi-ca, Min. a 
variety of potash mica containing more water 
than ordinary muscovite; hence Hydromi- 
ca-ceous a. Hydroperitonz-um, Path. same as 
ASCITES. Hy-drophid [Gr. édus serpent], Zool. à 
venomous sea-snake of the genus Hydrophis or 
family Hydrophide, found in the Indian Ocean. 
Hy-drophyll, Bot. Lindley's name for plants of 
N.O. Hydrophyllacex, of which the typica genus 
is Hydrophyllum, the Waterleaf of N. America. 
Hydrophyilia-ceous a., having the characters of 
the |Hydrophy:llium [Gr. $UAMov] = BRACT 2. 
Hy-dropult [-pult in CATAPULT], a force-pump 
worked by hand; a garden-pump. ||Hydro'- 
rachis, -o-rrhachis, Path, extensive serous accu- 
mulation within the spinal canal. |{Hydrorhi-za 


n erron, 
Aydro- 


HYDRO-AEROPLANE 


[Gr. píča root] 


, the root-stock or rooting fibres by 
which a colony of H: 


ydrozoa is attached to some 
foreign object; hene Hydrorhizal a. Hy-dro- 
spire [Gr. oncipe c 1, SPIRE], one of the system of 
fPhellar tubes lying between and below the 
ambulacra in blastoids, supposed to have been 
respiratory in function. Hydrota-Icite [TALC], 
Min. a hydrous oxide of aluminium and magnes- 
ium, a fibrous white mineral of pearly lustre and 
greasy feel. Hydrotellu-ric a., Chem. formed by 
hydrogen and tellurium in chemical combination; 
h. |, telluretted hydrogen, H,Te, an offensive 
gas; its salts are Hydrote-llurates. \Hydro- 
theca [L. theca, Gr. On receptacle], Zool. one of 
the perisarcal cups or calycles in which the 
polypites in certain Hydrozoa (as the Sertularida) 
are lodged; hence Hydrothe-cal a, 
Hy:dro-ae-roplane. 1914. [See HYDRO-. 
Cf. Fr. Aydroaéroplane.] An aeroplane 
adapted for rising from and landing on 
water. 

+Hydrobromate. 1836. |f. as next + 
-Amk*.]. Chem. A bromide, viewed as.a salt of 


hydrobromie acid; also, à hydrobromide 
-1876. 
Hydrobromic (hoidro,bró*-mik), a. 1836. 


(t. Hypro- d + Bromio.) Chem. Containing 
hydrogen and bromine in combination. 

H. acid, also called hydrogen bromide (HBr), à 
colourless gas with a pungent odour and strongly 
acid taste, fuming in the atmosphere and very 
soluble in water. So Hydrobro-mide, a com- 
pound of h. acid with an organic radical. 

Hydrocarbon (hoidro,ki-abdn). 1820. [f. 
as prec. + CARBON.) Chem. A chemical com- 
pound of hydrogen and carbon. (These com- 
pounds, the paraffins, olefines, acetylenes, ben- 
genes, etc., are y numerous, and con- 
stitute the subject-matter of organic 
chemistry.) b. alfrib., as h. radical, series, 
etc. H, gas: any gaseous h. Hence Hy:dro- 
carbona-ceous a. pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or containing a h. Hydro- 
carbo-nic, Hydroca:rbonous adjs. of the 
nature of a h. 

Hydrocarbonate (-kü-abónét). 1800. If. 
HYDRO- d + CARBONATE.) Chem. A hydro- 
carbon; fformerly, carburetted hydrogen 
(CH). 

fHydroca'rburet. 1815. [f, HYDRO- d + 
CARBURET.] Chem. A hydrocarbon; spec. 
carburetted hydrogen gas —1850. 

Hydrocele (hoidrosi) 1597. [- Fr. 
Iydrocéle (Paré, xvi) or L. hydrocele — Gr. 
BWporjin (Galen), f. £6po- HYDRO- + àn 
tumour] Path. A tumour with a collection 
of serous fluid; spec. a tumour of this kind 
in the cavity of the tunica vaginalis of the 
testis; dropsy of the testicle or of the 
Scrotum. Hence -ce-lous a. 

Hydrocephalus (həidrose-fălðs). 1670. 
dMecionl L, = Gr. iópoxébaAov (Galen) water in 
A head, f. 555o- HYDRO- b + xedads head.) 

'ath. An aceumulation of serous fluid in the 
cavity of the cranium, resulting in gradual 
expansion of the skull, and finally inducing 
general weakness, with mental failure; water 
Enn brain. 

Children are more liable to hydrocephali than 
faults Campers, Hence Hydrocepha-lic a, 
with B | Ma or characteristic of, h.; affected 
ie docensi rece pusod a., resembling h., as in 
incident ae disease, a condition of coma 
entre at, to young children and resulting appar- 
a. att cerebral anemia. Hydroce-phalous 

eae with h. var. Hydroce-phaly. 
diy arochio-rate. 1819. [f. as next + 
alie a Chem. An old name for a chloride; 

"m for a hydrochloride —1880. 
ff yarochloric (hoidro,kló*-rik), a. 1817. 
ea d + Cunoric.] Chem. Containing 
tivo ‘ogen and chlorine in chemical combina- 


H. acid, called also i 

à hydrogen chloride (HCl), & 
ga gas of strongly acid taste and pungent 
wan extremely soluble in water. (Earlier names 
E anise acid, spirit of salt, chlorhydric acid.) 
tt yd rochloride  (heidroklo*roid). 1826. 
potu DM. d + CHLORIDE.) Chem. A com- 
ad of hydrochloric acid with an organic 

dvd (formerly, also, with an element). 
e. xi rocyanato (hoidro,soi-ánét). 1818. [f. 
a Dyan: on Chem. An old name for 
» O se 
exanie mae E C a as a salt of hydro 
i Yarocyanic (hoidro,sol,e-nik), a. 1818. 
RO- d + CvaNIC.] Chem. Containing 
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hydrogen and cyanogen in chemical com- 
bination. 

H. acid, or hydrogen cyanide (HCN or HCy), the 
combination of hydrogen with cyanogen (CN or 
Cy), an extremely poisonous volatile liquid with 
an odour like that of bitter almonds, the solution 
in water being known as prussic acid. 

Hydrodynamic, -al (hoi:drodei-, -dinz:- 
mik, -ăl), a. 1828. [- mod.L. hydro- 
dynamicus; see next and DYNAMIC. See -1CAL.] 
Pertaining to the forces acted upon or 
exerted by water or other liquids; belonging 
to HyDRODYNAMIOS. 

Hydrodynamics  (hoidrodoi.,  -dinm-- 
miks). 1779. [- mod.L. hydrodynamica 
(Daniel Bernoulli, 1738); see HYDRO- a and 
Dynamics.) The branch of Physics which 
treats of the forces acting upon or exerted 
by liquids. Orig. = HYDROKINETICS; now 
usually including Hydrokinetics and Hydro- 
statics. 

Hydrodynamometer (-doinámo:mito1). 
1800. [f. HYDRO- a + DYNAMOMETER. An 
instrument for measuring the force exerted 
by a liquid in motion. 

Hydro-ele-ctric, a. 1832. |f. HYDRO- a + 
ELECTRIC.) fl. Of or pertaining to hydro- 
electricity; galvanic —1859. 2. Effecting the 
development of electricity by the friction of 
water or steam 1863. 3, Producing electricity 
by utilizing the motive power of water 1905. 
So Hy:dro-electricity. 

+Hydroflu-ate. 1841. [f. Hypro- d + 
FLvATE.] Chem. An old name for a fluoride 
viewed as a salt of hydrofluoric acid; also 
for a hydroftuoride. 

Hydrofluoric (hoidrofluerik), a. 1822. 
[f. Hypro- d + FLvoR(.] Chem. Containing 
hydrogen and fluorine in chemical combina- 
tion. 

H. acid, or hydrogen fluoride (HF), a. colourless 
gas, fuming in moist ai and rapidly absorbed by 


water. 

Hydrofluosilicic (hoi:dro,fli,osili-sik), «a. 
1842. (f. HyDRo-d + FLUO- + SILICIC.] Chem. 
Containing hydrogen, fluorine, and silicon in 
chemical combination. 

H. acid (H,SiF,), or Aydrogen silicofluoride, a 


fuming liquid which gradually attacks glass, esp. 
|ydrofluosi-licate, a salt of h. 


on heating. So H; 
acid; a silico-fluoride. 

Hydrogen (hoi-dródsén). Also thydro- 
gene. 1791. [~ Fr. Aydrogéne (G. de Mor- 
veau, 1787), f. Gr. wp, úôp- water; see -GEN.] 
Chem. 1. One of the elements; à colourless, 
invisible, odourless gas; it burns with à 
pale-blue flame, whence its former name of 
inflammable air. It is the lightest substance 
known, having à specific gravity of about 
one-fourteenth of that of air. Symbol H; 
atomic weight 1. 

Tt occurs free in nature in small quantities in cer- 
tain volcanic gases, and is an essential constituent 
of all animal and vegetable matter. On com- 
bustion in oxygen (or air) it yields water (H,0). 
It is a constituent of all acids, in which it can be 
replaced by bases to form salts. 

2. altrib. a. h. lamp, etc.; h. acid = HYDR- 


ACID; fh. air, gas, old names for h. b. In 
systematic names of chemical compounds of 
h. with an element or radical = ‘of hydro- 
gen’; as h. bromide HBr; h. dioxide H,0: 
(oxygenated water); A. sulphide H.S (also 
sulphuretted h.); etc. On the analogy of h. 
chloride, etc., acids are often named as salts 
of h., e.g. h. chlorate HClO, (= chloric acid), 


etc. 
Hydrogenate (hoi-drodgéne't, hoidro-- 
-ATE*.] Chem. 


daene't) v. 1809. [f. prec. + 
To charge, or cause to combine, with hydro- 
gen; to hydrogenize. Hence Hydro- 
fena-tion. 
Hydrogenium (hoidro,dsi-nióm). ^ 1868. 
[f.as prec. + -IUM.] Chem. Hydrogen regard- 
ed as a metal. 
Hydrogenize 
[f. as prec. + 


(hoi'drodgénoi:), v. 1802. 
-zE.] Chem. To charge, or 


Hydrogenous (hoidro'dgénosS) a. 
[f. HYDROGEN + -oUS.] Chem. Of, pertaining 
to, or consisting of hydrogen. 

Hydrogeology (hai:dro,dsi,olódsi). 1824. 
[f. HypRo- a + GEOLOGY.] That part of geo- 
logy which treats of the relations of water on 
or below the earth’s surface. Hence Hydro- 
geolo-gical a. relating to this. 
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Hydrographer (hoidro'gráfox). 1559. [f. 
HYDRO- + -GRAPHER, after GEOGRAPHER.] 
One skilled in hydrography; spec. one who 
makes hydrographie surveys and constructe 
charts of the sea, its currents, etc. So 


Hydrographic, -al a. pertaining or 
relating to hydrography. Hydrographic- 
ally adv. rare. 


Hydrography (heidro'grüfi). 1559. |t. as 
prec. + -GRAPHY.] 1, The science which has 
for its object the description of the waters 
of the earth’s surface, comprising the study 
and mapping of their forms and physical 
features, of the contour of the sea-bottom, 
shallows, etc., and of winds, tides, currents, 
and the like. (In earlier use, including the 
principles of Navigation.) Also, a treatise 
on this science, 2. The subject-matter of 
this science 1852. +3. (Gr. vpadrj, -ypadle.] 
Writing with water. Also fig. -1659. 

3. fig. In Grief’s Hydrography CLEVELAND, 

}Hydro-guret. 1819. ([f. HYDROGEN + 
-URET (after sulphurel).] Chem. A. hydruret 
or hydride. Hence 1Hydro-guretted a. 
chemically combined with hydrogen. 

Hydroid (hoidroid). 1804. [f. HYDRA p 
+ -01D.] 

A. adj. Zool. Resembling or allied to the 
genus Hydra of Hydrozoa; belonging to the 
order or subclass Hydroidea, of which Hydra 
is the typical genus. 

B. sb. Zool. a. One of the Hydroidea. b. 
One of the two forms of zooids occurring in 
Hydrozoa, resembling Hydra in structure, 
but typically asexual; opp. to Medusa. 
1865, So Hydroi-dean = B. a, 

Hydrokinetic, -al (-koine'tik, -Al). a. 1873. 
[f. Hypro-a + KINETIO + -AL'. See -ICAL.] 
Relating to the motion of liquids. So 
Hydrokine:tics, the kinetics of liquids; 
that branch of hydrodynamics which deals 
with the motion of liquids. 

Hydrology (hoidro-lódsi). 1762. [-mod.L. 
hydrologia, 1. hydro- HYDRO- a; see -L0GY. Cf. 
Fr. hydrologie (xvin).] The science which 
treats of water, it& properties and laws, its 
distribution over the earth's surface, etc. 
Hence Hydrolo-gic, -al a. pertaining or 
relating to h. Hydro-logist, one skilled inh, 

Hydrolysis (hoidr¢'lisis). 1880. [t. HYDRO- 
+ “aysis.] A decomposition of water in 
which the two constituents (H and OH) are 
separated and fixed in distinct compounds. 
So Hydroly-tic a. of or pertaining to h. 
Hydromancy (hoi-dromensi), ME. [- 
(O)Fr. hydromancie or late L. hydromantia, f. 
Gr. dpo- HYDRO- + -mantia -MANOY.] 
Divination by means of water, or the pre- 
tended appearance of spirits therein. 
Hydromania (hoidromé'nià). 1703. |f. 
Hypro- + MANIA.) A mania for water; Path. 
an excessive craving for liquids. 
Hydromantic (hoidromee-ntik). 1590. [= 
med.L. hydromanticus, f. late L. hydro- 
mantia HYDROMANCY + -icus -10; See -MANTIC, 
-MANCY.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to hydromancy 
1651. 

+B. sb. 1. = HYDROMANCY 1590. 2. One 
skilled in hydromaney 1638. 
Hydromechanics (hoi:droymikee-niks). 
1851. [f. HYDRO- a + MECHANICS.) The 
mechanics of liquids; hydrodynamics (in its 
wider sense); esp. in relation to its applica- 
tion to mechanical contrivances. 
Hydromel (hoi-dromel). ME. [~ L. hydro- 
meli, (-mel) — Gr. bdpdpedt, f. ó6po- HYDRO-à + 
pé honey.] A liquor consisting of honey and 
water, which when fermented is called vinous 


A. or mead. 

Hydrometer (hoidre-mites). 1075. If. 
HYDRO- a + -METER. Fr. hydrométre has 
commonly the sense ‘rain-gauge’.] 1. An 
instrument for determining the specific 
gravity of liquids, or, in some forms, of 
either liquids or solids. 

The common type consists of a graduated stem 
ulb and a weight at its lower 
end, so as to float with the stem upright in a 
liquid, the specific gravity of which is indicated 
by the depth to which the stem is immersed. 

2. An instrument used to determine the 
velocity or force of a current; 


gauge 1727. 
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Hydrometry (hoidrg-métri). 1727. [- 
mod.L. hydrometria, f. hydro- HYDRO- + 
-metria -METRY.] The determination of 
specific gravity by means of the hydro- 
meter; hence, that part of hydrostatics which 
deals with this. (In early use app. co- 
extensive with ‘hydrodynamics’ in the mod. 
sense.) So Hydrome-tric, -al a. of or 
pertaining to h.; relating to the measure- 
ment of the velocity and force of currents. 

\|Hydronephrosis (hoi:dro,nifró"sis). 1847. 
[mod.L., f. HYDRO- + Gr. veópós kidney + 
-OSIS.] Path. A distended condition of the 
ureter, the pelvis, and the renal calices, 
caused by an obstruction of the outflow of 
urine; dropsy of the kidney. So Hydro- 
nephro'tic a. relating to, characteristic of, 
or affected with h. 

Hy'dropath. 1842. [f. HypRoparny, after 
allopath, etc.; cf. G. hydropath, Wr. hydro- 
pathe.| = HYDROPATHIST. 

Hydropathy (hoidrg-pipi). 1843. (f. 
Hypro- after allopathy, homeopathy; see 
-PATHY. Of. G. Aydropathie.] A kind of 
medical treatment, consisting in the external 
and internal application of water; the water- 
cure. Hence Hydropa-thic, -al a. of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of h.; practis- 
ing h. Hydro'pathist, one who practises 
or advocates h. Hydro:pathize v to 
practise h. 

Hydrophane (hoidrófeim). 1784. [f. Gr. 
jópo- HYDRO- + -$av/s apparent, avós bright, 
clear, f. $aívew show.] Min. A variety of 
opaque or partly translucent opal which 
absorbs water upon immersion and becomes 
transparent. Hence Hydro-phanous a. 
having the property of becoming transparent. 
by immersion in water. 

Hydrophobe (hoidrófosb). [- Fr. hydro- 
phobe — L. hydrophobus (Pliny), Gr. (ópodóos 
having a horror of water; see HYDRO- a, 
-PHOBE.] One affected with hydrophobia. 

ayer hobia (hoidrófó"bii). Also 7-8 
hydrophoby (hoidrofóbi) 1547. [- late L. 
hydrophobia (Ceelius Aurelianus) = Gr. iépopopta 
horror of water, f. úðpopóßos; see prec., 
-PHOBIA.] 1. Path. A symptom of rabies or 
canine madness when transmitted to man, 
consisting in an aversion to liquids, and 
difficulty in swallowing them; hence, rabies, 
esp. in human beings. 2. In etym. sense: 
Horror of water; fig. Madness 1759. 

2. I am mortally sick at sea, and regard with. „a 
kind of h. the great gulf that lies between us 
HUME. Hence Hydropho:bial, Hydropho:bic, 
Hydro:phobous adjs. of or pertaining to h.; 
affected with h. Hydro'phobist, one who treats 
cases of h, 

Hydrophoran (hoidro:fórün) [f. mod.L. 
Hydrophora (t. HYDRA + Gr. -ddpos bearing) 
+ -AN.] a. adj. Belonging to the Hydrophora, 
one of the three subclasses of Hydrozoa, 
comprising Hydra and compound forms 
bearing zooids similar to Hydra. b. sb. One 
of the Hydrophora, So Hydro-phorous a. 

Hydrophore (hoidrofó*i. 1842. [- Gr. 
Bpoddpos ^ water-carrying; see — HYDRO-, 
-PHORE.] An instrument for procuring 
specimens of water from any desired depth, 
in a river, lake, or ocean. 

Hydrophyte (hoi-drüfoit). 1832. (f. HYDRO- 
a + -PHYTE.] Bot, An aquatic plant; applied 
esp. to the Algæ. Hence Hydrophyto-- 
gaphy, the description of aquatic plants. 

lydrophyto-logy, the branch of botany 
which deals with aquatic plants. 

J|Hydrophyton (həidro-fitọn). 1885, 
[Latinized form of prec. (Gr. óvróv plant).] 
Zool. The branched plant-like structure 
Supporting the zooids in certain colonial 
Hydrozoa. Hence Hydro-phytous a. having 
the character of a h, 

Hydropic (haidre-pik), [ME. ydropike — 
OFr. ydropique, -ike — L. hydropicus — Gr. 
Bàparkós, f. öpə HYDROPS; see -I0. In XVI 
conformed to the L., with Fr. hydropique.| 

A. adj. 1. = Dropsican 1, 2. 1489. 12. 
Having an insatiable thirst, like a dropsical 
person; hence fig. 1703. 3. Charged with 
ings swollen 1651. +4. Curing dropsy 

3. It..swels like an hydropick cloud JER. 
TAYLOR. 
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B. sb. 1. A dropsical person. Now rare. 
1549. 2. A medicine for the dropsy 1694. 

So Hydro-pical a. (now rare) = prec. A. 
1-3; of thirst, unquenchable. Hydro-pic- 
ally adv. with or as with dropsy. 

Hydroplane  (hoidropleén) 1907. [ra 
HYDRO- + PLANE sb.*] 1. A plane for lifting 
a boat above the surface of the water; a 
boat designed to skim upon the surface, 2. 
The bow-rudder of a submarine. 1911, 3, = 
HYDRO-AEROPLANE. 1914. 

Hydro-pneumatic (hoi:dromiumetik), a. 
(sb.) 1794. [f. HYDRO- a + PNEUMATIo] Per- 
taining to water and air or gas; applied to 
apparatus involving the combined action of 
water and air, 

J|Hydrops (hoi-dreps). Now only Path. 
ME. (ydrope). [L.— Gr. spay dropsy, f. dup, 
dép- water.] Dropsy. 

Hydropsy (hoi-dropsi). [ME. id-, ydropesie 
— OFr. idropesie — med.L. (h)ydropisia, for 
L. hydropisis — Gr. *d8pémos, repl. dôpu 
Hyprops. See DRorsy.] Dropsy. Hence 
THydro:psic, -ical adjs. hydropic. 

Hydroptic (hoidre-ptik), a. Obs. exc. arch. 
1631. [erron. f. HYDROPSY, after epilepsy, 
epileptic.] = HYDROPIC. So tHydro:ptical a. 

Hydroquinone (hoidro,kwoi-no'n). Also 
-chinon(e, -kinone. 1865. [f. HYDRO(GEN + 
QUINONE.) Chem. A diatomic phenol, C,H, 
(OH), prepared from quinone, C,H,0;, by 
reduction with sulphurous acid, crystallizing 
from water in colourless rhombic prisms. 
Now used as a developer in photography. 

Hydroscope (hoi-dro,sko*p). 1678. [- Gr. 
úðpooxómos (See HYDRO- a, -SCOPE) water- 
Seeker, well-sinker, and i9pooxómov water- 
clock (Synezius). In sense 3 f. HYDRO- a + 
-SCOPE.] fl. A hygroscope. 2. A kind of 
water-clock; a cylindrical graduated tube, 
filled with water, which measured time by 
trickling through an aperture in the bottom. 
P 1727. 3. A telescope for use under water 
1909. 

Hydrosome  (hoidrosóvm), 1861. [- 
mod.L. hydrosoma (also used), f. HYDRA + 
Gr. cóua body.) Zool. The entire body of any 
hydrozoan, esp. that of a colonial hydrozoan 
consisting of a number of zooids connected 
by a cœnosarc. Hence Hydroso-mal, 
Py Atos outta tots adjs. of or belonging to 
ah. 

Hydrosphere  (hoidrosfij. 1887. it. 
HYDRO- a + SPHERE, after atmosphere.) The 
waters of the earth’s surface collectively. 

Hydrostat (hoi-drostet). 1858. [f. HYDRO- 
a + -stat.] 1. An apparatus for preventing 
the explosion of steam-boilers. 2. An 
electrical device for detecting the presence 
of water 1871. 

Hydrostatic (hoidro,stetik); a. 
Cult. f. Gr. iópo- HYDRO- a + oraruds m 
to stand, balancing, weighing; but prob. 
proximately f. Gr. úðpoorárns hydrostatic 
balance, in med.Gr. a fire-engine, which 
prob. originated mod.L. hydrostaticus, Fr. 
hydrostatique.] 1, Relating to the equilibrium 
of liquids, and the pressure exerted by 
liquids at rest; belonging to hydrostatics. 
2. Used to denominate various instruments 
and appliances involving the pressure of 
water or other liquid as a source of power or 
Otherwise 1681. 3. Used in reference to 
certain aquatic animals having air-bladders 
which enable them to float upon the surface 
of the water 1840. 

1. H. paradoz: the principle (depending on the 
law of uniform ME rue of liquids) that any 
quantity of a ect liquid, however small, may 
be made to balance any quantity (or any weight), 
however great. 2. H. balance: a balance for 
ascertaining the specific gravity of substances by 
wrghing them in water. H. bed: a water-bed. 
H. bellows: a contrivance for illustrating the law 
of uniform distribution of Pressure in liquids; it 
consists of a bellows-like chamber, into which 
DE. " ed n ERA vertical 

" ei, laced on the 
board of the bellows.. H.) ress : * machine in 
which the pressure of a y of water is trans- 
mitted from a cylinder of small sectional area to 
one of greater, and thus multiplied in accordance 


with the law of h. pressure. Also called hydraulic 
press or Bramah's press, 


So Hydrosta-ti: - dealing with or referring to 
hydrostatics; also — prec. Hydrosta-tically edel 


1671. 
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in accordance with, or by means of hydrostatics, 
Hy:drostati-cian, one versed in hydrostatics, 

Hydrostatics (hoidro,ste-tiks). 1660, [In 
form pl. of HYDROSTATIC; cf. STATICS, and see 
ac 2. In Fr. hydrostatique (1695).] That 
department of Physics which treats of the 
pressure and equilibrium of liquids at rest è 
the statics of liquids; a branch of Hydro- 
dynamics in the wide sense, 

tHydrosulphate (həidrosv-lfët). 1898, [f. 
HYDRO(GEN + SULPHATE.) Chem. Now called 
a hydrosulphide or sulphydrate —1872. 

Hydrosulphide (hoidrosp-lfoid). 1849. (f, 
HYDRO(GEN + SULPHIDE.) Chem. A compound 
obtained by the union of hydrogen sulphide 
(sulphuretted hydrogen) with a metal or 
radical; a sulphydrate. 

tHydrosulphuret (-s»füuret). 1800. [f. 
HYDRO(GEN -- SULPHURET.] Chem. An old 
name for a hydrosulphide —1826. So Hydro- 
su-Iphuretted a. charged or combined with 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

THydrosulphuric (-sulfiü*-rik) a, 1893. [f. 
HYDRO(GEN + SULPHURIC.) Chem. Containing 
or consisting of hydrogen and sulphur only; 
as h. acid, an old name for hydrogen sulphide 
(HS), also called sulphydric acid —1872. 

tHydrosulphurous (-solfuros), a. 1856. 
If. as prec. + SULPHUROUS.] In A. acid, à 
name given first to dithionic acid ; afterwards 
to hydrogen hyposulphite, H.S.0,. 

Hydrotherapeutic (hoi:dro, perüpii-tik), a. 
1885. [f. HYDRO- b. + 'THERAPEUTIC.] Hydro- 
pathic. So Hy:drotherapeu-tics pl. [see 
-108], that part of medicine which treats of 
the therapeutical application of water; 
water-cure. 

Hydrotherapy (hoidro,pe-ràpi). 1876. [f. 
Hypro- b + THgRAPY.] Hydrotherapeutics. 

Hydrothermal (hoidropó:rmál), a. 1849. 
[f. Gr. 5po- + Oepuds; see THERMAL.] Geol. 
Of or relating to heated water; spec. applied 
to its action in bringing about changes in the 
earth’s crust. 

(Hydrothorax (hoidropd*-reks). 1793. 
[Medical L., f. HYDRO- b + THoRAX.] Path. 
A disease characterized by an effusion of 
serous fluid into one or both of the pleural 
cavities; dropsy of the chest. 

Hydrotic (hoidretik), 1671. lerron. for 
Hrproti0, through confusion with derive. of 
úðpo- HYDRO-.] a. adj. Sudorific; also some- 
times, Causing a discharge of water. b. sb. 
A sudorific medicine, or in wider sense, à 
hydragogue. So Hydro-tical a. 1010, -ly 
adv. 

Hydrotropic (hoidro,tre-pik), a. (f. Gr. 
d8po- + -rpomos turning + -IC. Cf. HELIOTRO- 
PI0.] Bot. Turning towards or under the 
influence of water. So Hydro-tropism, the 
property, exhibited esp. by roots, of bending 
or turning under the influence of moisture. 

Hydrous (hoi-dros) a. 1820. [f. Gr. dwp, 
úðpo- water + -0Us.] Chem. and Min. Con- 
taining water, as an additional chemical or 
mineral constituent. 

Hydroxide (hoidro-ksoid). 1851. [f. HYDRO- 
d + OxipE] Chem. A compound of an 
element or radical with oxygen and hydro- 
Een, not with water; by some restricted to 
compounds whose reactions indicate the 
Presence of the group hydroxyl (OH). 
(Formerly used interchangeably with HY- 
DRATE.) 

Hydro-xy-. Chem. Bef. a vowel hydrox-- 
1872. [f. HyDpRO(GEN + Oxv(cEN.] An 
element signifying the addition or substitu- 
tion of oxygen and hydrogen or the radical 
hydroxyl. 

Hydroxyl (heidroksil). 1860. [f. prec. + 
-YL.] Chem. The monad radical HO or OH, 
consisting of an atom of hydrogen in com- 
bination with an atom of oxygen, which i8 à 
constituent of many chemical compounds. 
Also attrib. b. in Comb. indicating the 
addition or substitution of the group OH 
in the compound, as h.-benzol, etc. 1872. 

Hydroxylamine (hoidro-ksilimoein). 1869. 
[t. prec. + AMINE.] Chem. A basic substance, 
NH.;OH, allied to ammonia, which combines 
with acids to form a well-defined series of 


Hydrozoa (hoidrózóvü), sb. pl. 1843. 
[mod.L., f. HYDRO- e, as comb. f. HYDRA II 


HYDRURET 


+ Gr, (Gov. See -A 4.] Zool, A class of 
Crelenterate animals, chiefly marine, Famil- 
jar examples are the freshwater Hydra, and 
the various organisms called Acalephs, 


Medusm, oF Jelly-fishes. Also in sing. 
Hydrozo-on, one of these. Hence Hydro- 
zo'al, -an, -ic adjs. of or belonging to this 


class. Hydrozo-an sb. an animal of this 


class. 

tHydruret (bobdruret). 1812. [f. HYDR(O- 
GEN + -URET (taken from sulphuret).] Chem. 
A compound of hydrogen with a metal or 
organic radical; a hydride. Hence Hy-dru- 
retted a. combined with hydrogen. 
\Hydrus (hoi-drds). 1667. [L. — Gr. d8pos 
water-snake; cf. HYDRA.] 1, A fabulous sea- 
Serpent. b. A former name for the genus 
Hydrophis of venomous sea-snakes 1838, 2. 
‘Astron, One of the southern constellations 
1796. 

1. Cerastes hornd, H., and Ellops drear MILT. 
P.L. X. 525. 

Hye, obs. f. Hrs. 

Hyemal, etc., var. of HIEMAL, etc. 
Hyena, hyzna (hoijbnà) ME. {Earliest 
(x1V) as hyane, hyene — OFr. hyene; later = L. 
hyena — Gr. õmva, prop. fem. of ts SWINE, 
with suffix as in Aécwa lioness, etc.] 1. A 
carnivorous quadruped of a family Hyænidæ 
allied to the Dog-tribe, though in the skull 
approaching the Melidw or Cat-kind; having 
powerful jaws, neck, and shoulders, but poor 
hind quarters. 


There are three extant species, the Striped H. 
(Hyena striata), inhabiting northern Africa and 
much of Asia; the Brown H. (H. brunnea), and 


Spotted H. oz Tiger-wolf (H. crocuta), natives of 
southern Africa. ‘The extinct Cave H, (H. spelæa) 
inhabited many parts of the Old World, The 
name Laughing H., orig. applied to the Striped 
H., is considered by some to be more Appropriate. 
to the Spotted H. 

2. transf. Applied to a cruel, treacherous, 
and rapacious person 1671. 3. A name of the 
Thylacine or Tasmanian Tiger 1832. t4. A 
fabulous stone said to be taken from the eye 
of the hyena; also called hyaneum —1866. 5. 
attrib., as h, foeman, laughter 1818. 

2. Out, out, Hyæna MILT. Sams, 748. 

Hye-na-dog. 1837. 1. A S. African quad- 
ruped (Lycaon pictus), superficially re- 
sembling the hyenas. t2. The AARD-WOLF of 
8. Africa 1838. 

Hyetal (həiëtăl), a. rare. 1804. [f. Gr. 
)erós rain  -AL'.] Of or belonging to rain. 
kareto: (holéto) comb. f. Gr. óerós rain, 

Hy-etograph, a chart showing the rainfall (Syd. 
Soc. Lex.); hence Hyetogra'phic, -al a.; Helo. 
ra-phically adv. ; Hyeto-graphy, the branch of 
Meteorology that deals with the distribution and 
mapping of the rainfall. Hyetolo-gical a., of or 
fertaining to Hyeto-logy, the branch of meteoro- 
logy that treats of rain. Hyeto-meter, a rain- 
paee 1730. Hyetome-trograph, an automatic 
E tument for registering the amount of rainfall 

luring successive periods. 

,lHvgeia (hotasi-a). 1737. I Gr. tela, 
late form of sylea health, *Yyíea the goddess 
Of health, f. dyjs sound, healthy. A rare 
MIT Hygiea represents Gr. dye.) 1. In 
pi Myth. the goddess of health, daughter of 
Sculapius; health personified; íransf. & 
psa of sanitation or medical practice. 2. 
stron, The 10th asteroid. Hence Hygei‘an 
ia ee Hygeia, or to health; 
5 sani! s 5 in 
hygien y. Hy-geist, one versed 
s Hygiene (hoi-dsin, hordgijm). 1796. [- Fr. 
tugiène - mod.L. Aygieina — Gr. dew (8C- 
téxm art), subst. use of fem. of dyewds health- 
DAN tyajs healthful.) Knowledge or 
m ice as relating to the maintenance of 
is a system of principles or rules for 
m cun or promoting health; sanitary 
MI Hence Hygienic a. belonging or 
Ha "e to h.; sanitary. Hygie-nically adv. 
we enics pl. [see -103] = HYGIENE. 

H Sienist, one versed in h. 
ax Blology (hoidgi,elódsi) 1855. If. Gr. 
Md (see HyoEIA) + -LoaY.] The science of 

S ith; hygiene, 
es ygrine (hoigroin) 1865. [f. Gr. $vpós 

oist + -INE*.] Chem. An alkaloid obtained 

m coca-leaves in the form of a thick pale 
Yellow oil of a burning taste. 
Hy£ro- (hoi-gro), bef. a vowel hygr-, repr. 


wots 
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Gr. dypo-, dyp-, comb. f. óypós wet, moist, 
p 
y'&rodeik [Gr. Saxvvvai],a form of hy 

consistíng of a wet-bulb d a dry-bul reed 
meter together with a scale on which the degree of 
humidity is shown by an index whose position 
depends on the height of the mercurial column in 
each. Hy-grograph [Gr. -ypaġos], an instrument 
for registering automatically the variations in the 
humidity of the air. Hygro:phanous (Gr. 
ébypogaris] a., Hot. of moist appearance; also, 
E epi translucent when moist and opaque 
when dry (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hy&ro-philous (Gr. 
dios] a., Bot. affecting moist places. Hy-gro- 
plasm [Gr. zAácua a thing moulded], a term for 
the flui 6r of protoplasm. 1Hyfrosta-tics, 
*the art of finding the specific weights of moist 
bodies' (Bailey). 

Hygrology (hoigro-lódsi). 1790. [f. HYGRO- 
+ -L0GY.] That department of physies which 
relates to the humidity of the atmosphere or 
other bodies. {Erron. explained in mod. 
Dicts. 

Hygrometer (hoigro-mites). 1670. If. 
HYGRO- + -METER; prob. — Fr. hygrométre 
(1666).) An instrument for measuring the 
humidity of the air or a gas, or the ratio of 
the amount of moisture actually present in 
itto that required for saturation. (Formerly 
often applied to a contrivance to which the 
name HYGROSCOPE is more properly given.) 

Hygrometric (hoigrome:trik), a. 1794. It. 
as prec. + -Ic.] 1. Belonging to hygrometry ; 
measuring, or relating to, the degree of 
humidity of the atmosphere or other bodies 
1819. 2. = HYGROSCOPIO 2. 1794. 3. Said of 
water, etc. so diffused as to be apparent 
only by the humidity it imparts 1835. So 
Hygromettrical a., -ly adv. 

Hygrometry (hoigrométri) 1783. [f. as 
prec.; see -METRY.] That branch of physics 
which relates to the measurement of the 
humidity of the air. 

Hygroscope (hoi-grésko"p). 1665. |f. as 
prec. + -SCOPE.] An instrument which 
indicates (without accurately measuring) the 
degree of humidity of the air. 

Hygroscopic (hoigro,Sko-pik). a. 1775. |f. 
as prec. + -10.] 1, Pertaining to the hygro- 
scope or hygroscopy ; hygrometric. 2. spec. 
Said of bodies which are sensitive to moist- 
ure, and thus indicate roughly the presence 
or absence of humidity 1790. 3. = HYGRO- 


METRIC 3, 1862. So Hygrosco-pical, a., -ly 
adv. Hy:groscopiccity, h. quality. 
Hygroscopy (hoigro'skópi). 1865. [f. as 
prec. + -Y*] The observation of the 
humidity of the air or other substance. 


Hyke (hoik), int. 1 Obs. 1764. (Cf. HEY and 
Hi, used in same sense.] A callto incite dogs 
to the chase Scorr. Hence Hyke v. 

|Hyla (heilü). 1842. [mod.L., adopted as 
generic name by Laurenti (1768), — Gr. An 
wood, forest.] A tree-frog or tree-toad, as 
Hyla pickeringi of the US. 

Hyla, var. of HYLE. 

Hylactic (hile-ktik), a. rare. 1801. [- Gr. 
dAmxruós given to barking.] Of the nature of 
parking. So Hyla:ctism, barking. 

\Hylzosaurus (hailioso-ri8). Also hy- 
la-osaur. 1833. [mod.L. (Mantell, 1832), f. 
Gr. datos belonging to forests, (f. õàn wood) + 
cadpos lizard.) Palwont. A gigantic fossil 
saurian, found in the Wealden formation of 
Tilgate forest, chiefly characterized by & 
dermal ridge of large bony spines. 

+Hyla-rchic, t-al, a. 1676. [f. HYLE + 
-10.] Ruling over matter —1713. 


-AROH + 
+ |\Hyla’smus. [mod.L., f. med.L. hyle 
(see next) + quasi-Gr. suffix -ecuos.] Mate- 


rialization. H. MORE. So 1Hyla:stic a., -ally 
adv. 1639. 

t/Hyle (heil). ME. [med.L. hyle — Gr. 
ban wood, timber, material, used by Aristotle 
and in later Gr. as = ‘matter’. Cf. OFT. 
Ayle.] Matter, substance; the first matter of 
the universe —1774. So Hylic, t-al a. 
material. (In Gnostic theology opp. to 
psychic and pneumatic.) Hy-licism, materia- 
lism. Hy-licist, a materialist. 

Hyleg (hoi-leg). 1625. [- Pers. hailāj calcu- 
lation of a nativity.] Astrol. Ruling planet 
of a nativity; apheta. Hence tHylegi-acal 
a. of or pertaining to the h.; sb. = hylegiacal 
place. 


HYMENO- 


Hylo- (heilo) = Gr. sdo- (0), comb. f. ön 
wood, material, matter (see HYLE). 
Hy-lobate [- mod.L. Hylobates — Gr. UAogárns 
wood-walker], a long-armed ape or gibbon. 
Hy:lo-ide-al a., pertaining to Hy:lo-ide-alism, 
the doctrine that reality belongs to the immediate 
Object of belief as such; material or somatic 
idealism; hence Hy:lo-ide"alist. Hylomo'rphic, 
-ala., pertaining to Hylomo-rphism [Gr. uopáii], 
(a) the doctrine that primordial matter is the 
First Cause of the universe; (6) the scholastic 
theory of matter and form; so Hylomo:rphist. 
+Hylopa‘thian a., pertaining to, or holding the 
view that all things are affections of matter; sb. 
one who holds this view. fHylo-pa'thic a. 
capable of affecting or being affected by mati 
Hylo-pathism, the doctrine that matter is 
sentient; hence Hylo'pathist. +Hylo-pathy [Gr. 
máfos, -nabea affection], a spirit's power of affect- 

matter. Hylo-phagous [Gr. -$«yos] a., wí 
eating (said of certain beetles). [Hylosta'tic, -al 
[Gr. orarwós STATIC] a., that places or arranges 
matter, Hylo'theism [THEISM), the doctrine 
that God and matter are identical; material 
pantheism; hence Hylo-theist; Hy:lothei:stic a. 

\Hylodes (hoild*-diz). 1858. [mod.L. — 
Gr. sAdéns woody.] Zool. A genus of Ameri- 
can toads; one of these. 

Hyloist (hoiloist). 1818. [erron. for hylist, 
f. Gr. ön matter.) One who affirms that 
matter is God. 

Hylozoic (hoilozó"-ik), 
+ Gr. Cur life + -10.] 
hylozoism; materialistic. 

Hylozoism (hoilozó"iz'm). 1078. |f. as 
prec. + -I8M.] The theory that matter has 
life, or that life is merely à property of 
matter. Hence Hylozoist, a believer in h. 
Hylozo'istic a. 

Hymen’ (hoi-mén). 1590. [- L. Hymen, 
— Gr. "Yusv.] 1. In Gr. and Rom. Myth.: The 
god of marriage, represented as a young 
man carrying a torch and veil. 2. Marriage; 
wedlock; nuptials. Now rare. 1608. 3. A 
hymeneal song (rare) 1613. 

1. Would. .That..at the marriage-day The cup 
of H. had been full of poison MARLOWE. Hymen $ 
fane, temple, etc., the church at which a marriage 
is solemnized. 

Hymen* (hoi-mén). 1615. [7 late L. hymen 
(Donatus, Servius) — Gr. uw pev- Mem- 
brane. Cf. Fr. hymen (Paré Xv1).J 1. Anat. 
The virginal membrane, stretched across and 
partially closing the external orifice of the 
vagina. 2. Conch. The ligament between the 
opposite valves of a bivalve shell, 

Hymenaic (hoiméné'ik), a. rare. [— late 
L. Aymenaicus (Servius) — Gr. dpevaixds, T. 
duévaws, f. "Yuj» HYMEN'; see -10.] lit. Of or 
pertaining to Hyme used to invoke 
Hymen. 

H. dimeter, 
(eve). 
Hymeneal 
hymeneus (— Gr. $uévawos 
lock) + -AL*.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to marriage. 

Views of h. connections MME. D'ARBLAY. 


a. 1678. [f, HYLO- 
Of or pertaining to 


a dactylic dimeter acatalectic 


(hoiméniül) 1602. if. L. 
belonging to wed- 


B. sb. 1. A wedding-hymn 1717. 3. pl. 
Nuptials 1655. 

2. I will not talk any more litically but turn to 
hymeneals H. WALPOLE. Hence Hymene'ally 
adv. So Hymene'an a. and tsb. (in sense B. 1). 

Hymenial (hoimi-niül) a. 1874. if. HY- 
MENIUM + -AL'] Bot. Pertaining to the 
hymenium. 


lHymenium (həimī'niğm). Pl. -ia, 1830. 
(mod.L. — Gr. óuénov, dim. of iiiv membrane, 
capsule or seed-vessel of plants; see HYMEN’, 
-10Mx.) Bot. The spore-bearing surface in 
fungi. In the common mushroom it covers 
the gills. Also attrib. 

Hymeno- (hoiméno) repr. 
comb. f. óuńv, duévos membrane, 
in HYMENOPTEROUS. 

Hymeno-geny [-GENY], the production of mem- 
branes by the simple contact of two liquids. 
Hy:menomyce'te [- mod.L. hymenomycetes pl., 
f. Gr. utxnres mushrooms], one of the Hymeno- 
mycetes, an order of fungi in which the hymenium 
js on the exposed surface of the sporophore; hence 
Hy:menomyce'tal, -tous adjs., belonging to or 
having the nature ofa hymenomycete; Hy:men- 
omycetoid a., resembling a hymenomycete. 
Hy'menophore, |/Hymeno:phorum [Gr. -dopos 
carrying], the part of a fungus which supports 
the hymenium. Hymeno'tomy [Gr. -rouía, 
oui], incision of the hymen. 


Gr. úpevo-, 
HYMEN*, as 


HYMENOPTER 


Hymenopter (hoiméng'ptoi) 1828. [~ Fr. 
hymenoplére; see next.] A hymenopterous 
insect. 

Hymenoptera (hoiméng:ptérá), sb. pl. 
1773. |[mod.L. (LINN., 1748), n. pl. of hy- 
menoplerus — Gr. úpevómrepos membrane- 
winged, f. óuńv, duev- HYMEN? + arepóv Wing; 
see -A 4.] Zool. An extensive order of insects 
(including the ants, wasps, bees, etc.), having 
four membranous (sometimes caduc- 
ous or absent); the females have an ovi- 
positor, which may also serve as a sting. 
Hence Hymeno:pteral a. hymenopterous. 
Hymeno:pteran, one of this order. Hy- 
meno:pteríst, an entomologist whose special 
study is H. 

Hymenopterology (hoi:méngptéro-lódsi). 
1855. [f. prec. + -LoGy.] The branch of 
Entomology which deals with Hymeno- 
ptera. Hence Hymenoptero:logist. Hy- 
menopterolo-gical a. 

Hymenopterous (hoiméno:ptéros), a. 1813. 
If. mod.L. hymenopterus (see HYMENOPTERA) 
+ -0US.] Having membranous wings; 
belonging to the Hymenoptera. 

Hymn (him), sb. (ME. imne, ymne — OFr. 
ymne = L. hymnus (whence OE. ymen) — Gr. 
?uvos song in praise of a god or hero, in LX X 
rendering various Heb. words meaning a 
song of praise to God, and hence in N.T. and 
other Christian writings. The later form was 
refash, after Latin; the loss of final n in 
pronunc. is shown in XVI (hymme, imme).] 
1. A song of praise to God; spec. a metrical 
composition adapted to be sung in a religious 
Service; sometimes dist. from psalm or 
anthem, as not being part of the text of the 
Bible. 2. An ode or song of praise in honour 
of a deity, a country, etc. 1513. 3. attrib., as 
in h,-book. 

l. The earliest h. of Christian devotion.. 
Hosanna to the Son of David STANLEY. 2. Every 
noone-tide they sing Hymnes to the Sunne 
PUROHAS, 

Hymn (him), v. 1007. [f. prec. sb.) 1. 
trans. To worship or praise in song; to sing 
hymns to. 2. To sing as a hymn; to express 
in a song of praise 1727. 3, absol. To sing 
hymns 1715. 

1. Hymning th’ Eternal Father Mitr. P.L. VI. 96, 
2. They h. their praises JOWETT. 3. The lark that 
Hymna on high 1827. Hence Hymner (hi-mor, 
himno), a singer of hymns 1816. 

Hymnal (himnàl) a. (5b). ME. [f. L. 
hymnus + -Ay', The sb. use repr. a med.L. 
hymnale.| 1. Of or pertaining to a hymn or 
hymns 1644. 2. sb. A collection of hymns; a 
hymn-book. So Hy:mnary 1888. 

Hymnic (himnik) a. (55). 1589. [f. 
HYMN sb. + -10.] 1. Of, pertaining to, of the 
nature of, a hymn or hymns. 2, sb. À com- 
position of the nature of a hymn. LAMB, 

Hymnist (hi-mnist), 1021. [f. HYMN sb. + 
ST, after psalmist. Cf. med.L. hymnista 
(Aldhelm), after late L. psalmista.) A com- 
poser of hymns, 

Hymnody (himnódi) 1711. [- med.L. 
hymnodia = Gr. óuvoóta singing of hymns; cf. 
Psatmopy.] 1. The singing, or composition, 
of hymns. 2, Hymns collectively; the body 
of hymns belonging to any age, country, 
church, ete, 1864, 

1. The Moravians being great in h, 1876. 2. 
The jewels of German h. SCHAFF. 

Hymno-grapher. 1019. [f. Gr. duvoypddos 
hymn-writer + -ER' 4; see -GRAPHER.] A 
composer of hymns. So Hymno-graphy, 
the history and bibliography of hymns 1864. 
Hymnology (himnolódai). 1638. [orlg. — 
Gr. tworoya hymn-singing, med.L. hymno- 
logia praise in song (Ix), but in mod. usage f. 
HYMN sb. + -LooY.] tl. The singing of 
hymns -1855. 2. The composition of hymns 
1830. 3. The study of hymns, their history, 
use, etc. ; also, hymns collectively 1818. 

3. A handbook of h, 1880, Hence Hymno- 
logic al f of ‘or poea D to h.; -ly adv, in 

o h, mno:| Li 
student of gids: Po esha pee Or 

Hynd, hyne, obs. ft, HIND. 

Hynder, obs. f. HINDER a., v. 

Hyne (hoin), adv. dial. ME. (Se. [eontr. 
bos of hethen; cf. Synu.] Hence. 

yo- (hoio). 1811. [f. Gr. úo- in Does; 
Bee HYOID.] A formative element referring to 
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the hyoid bone in connection with adjoining 
parts of the body. 

Hyobra-nchial i. pertaining to the hyoid bone 
and the branchie. Hy:0-epiglo-ttic, Hy:o-epi- 
Gc EC C ace don 
the epiglottis. '01 ls 4 
[GANOI] adjs., Del ngihg to, or characteristic of, 
the Hyoganoidei, a subclass of ganoid fishes, 
having the hyoid apparatus like those of the 
teleosts. Hyoglo-ssal, Hyo£lossian  [Gr. 
yAdooa) adjs., connected with the hyoid bone and 
the tongue. |(Hyoglo'ssus, a muscle of the 
hyoid bone and tongue. Hyome'mntal [L. 
mentum a., pertaining to the hyoid bone and the 
chin. j||Hyopla:stron EE = Hyo- 
STERNAL sb.; hence Hyopla'stral a. Hyo- 
scapular a., ing to the hyoid bone and 
the scapula. Hyothy-roid a., pertaining to the 
hyoid bone and the thyroid cartilage: as sb. = 
hyothyroid muscle. 

Hyoid (hoioid). 1811. [- Fr. hyoide — 
mod.L. hyoides, f. 6 name of the letter v; 
Bee -OID.] Anat. 

A. adj, 1. H. bone: the tongue-bone or os 
linguæ, situated between the chin and the 
thyroid cartilage. In man it is a horseshoe- 
or U-shaped bone (whence the name) em- 
bedded horizontally in the root of the 
tongue, with its convexity pointing forwards. 
2. Pertaining to the hyoid bone 1842. 

2. H. arch, h. apparatus, the second visceral arch 
in Vertebrates, lying between the hyomandibular 
and hyobranchial clefts, 

B. sb. 1. The hyoid bone; see A. 1. 1872. 
2. The hyoid artery 1883. 

Hence Hyoi-dal, Hyoi-dan adjs. = next. 

Hyoidean (hoi,oi-dijin), a. 1835. [f. mod. 
L. hyoideus (f. hyoides HYO B) + -AN.] 
Anat. Ot or belonging to the hyoid (bone). 

Hyomandibular (hoito,mendi-bialaa). 
1872. [f. HYO- + MANDIBULAR.) Anat. 

A. adj. Pertaining to the hyoid bone and 
the mandible or lower jaw 1875. 

H. bone, in fishes, the bone of the suspensorium 
which articulates with the cranium. H. cleft, the 
cleft between the mandibular and hyoid arches 
in the embryo of Vertebrates. 

B. sb. The hyomandibular bone. 

Hyoscine (hoiosoin) 1872. [Arbitrarily 
f. HYOS(OYAMUS + -INE*.] Chem. An amor- 
phous alkaloid isomerous with hyoscyamine. 

Hyoscyamine (hoijsoiümoin) 1836. [f. 
next + -INE*.] Chem. An extremely poison- 
ous alkaloid (C,,H,,NO,), obtained from the 
seeds of Hyoscyamus niger and some other 
Solanacee, isomerous with atropine; used 
1a medicine as à sedative. So |Hy:oscya:- 
mia. 

liIHyoscyamus  (hoi,osoláms). 1799. 
[mod.L. — Gr. sooxtayos, f. dds, gen. of ds 
swine + xózuos bean.] A genus of plants 
belonging to the N.O. Solanacez; the British 
Species is Hyoscyamus niger, HENBANE. 
Also, the tincture of henbane. 

Hyosternal (hoijostó-mnàl) a. (sb.) 1835. 
If. Hyo- + STERNAL.] 1, Pertaining to the 
hyoid apparatus and the sternum or breast- 
bone 1870. 2. sb. Each of the second pair of 
plates in the plastron of a turtle, also called 
the hypoplastron. 

\Hyosternum (hoi,ostó-anóm). [f. Hyo- + 
STERNUM.) = prec. 2. 

Hyostylic (hoi,ostai-lik), a. 1880. It. Hyo- 
+ Gr. orðos pillar + -10.] Anat. Having the 
lower jaw suspended from the cranium by a 
hyomandibular bone (opp. to autostylic and 
Bassist Ug Also said of the lower jaw 

Hyp (hip). Also 
1705, 

D 


pl. hyps. collog. ? Obs. 
labbrev. of HYPOCHONDRH.. Cf. Hip 
-] Usu. the h., the hyps: hypochondria. 
Heav'n send thou hast not got the hyps! SWIFT. 
Hyp-, the form of Hyro- used bef. a vowel, 
Hypzthral, -ethral (hoip-, hipi-pral), a. 
1794. [- L. hypethrus — Gr. Onabpos, f. ind 
1a SE a lth air, ETHER; see -AL..] 
. Open e Sky; having no roof. 2, - 
Mie. ing of. 2. Open: 
1. The internal 
bos isa Teristo d do fu tl 
IIHypallage (hoipzelàdsi, hip-). 1577. [Late 
L. = Gr. ónaħayh, f. ins HYPO- + @May-, Bes 
of @Mdooew exchange, f. dros other.] A 
figure of speech in which there is an inter- 
change of two elements of a Proposition, 
their natural relations being reversed. (In 
Quintilian vir. vi. 23 = METONYMY.) 


HYPERZESTHESIA 


The phrase ‘you also are become dead to t] 
law',..is a h. for ‘the law has become dead ue 
you’ 1874. 

Hypanthium (h(o)ipxnpidm). — 1855, 
[mod.L., f. Hypo- 2 + Gr. évéos flower; see 
-IUM.] Bot. An enlargement or other develop- 
ment of the torus under the calyx. GRAY, 
Hence Hypa-nthial a, 

Hypapophysis (hoipape-fisis, hip-), Py, 
-Ses. 1854. [f. Hypo- 2 (b) + APOPHYSIS,] 
Anat. An APOPHYSIS or spinous process on the 
lower or ventral side of a vertebral centrum. 
Hence Hypapophy sial a. 

Hyparterial (-axti?riàl) a. [f. HHYP(0- 2 + 
ARTERIAL.] Anat. Situated beneath the 
artery or trachea. (Mod. Dicts.) 

Hypaspist (heipe-spist, hip-). 1827. [- Gr, 
traomorjs Shield-bearer, f. óró HYPO- 1 + 
donis Shield.] A shield-bearer; one of a 
Picked body of troops in the Macedonian 
army. 

WHypate (hi-pati). 1603. [L. — Gr. ómám 
(Sc. xop6 CHORD) uppermost string.) The 
name of the lowest tone in the lowest two 
tetrachords of ancient Greek music. 

Hypaxial (hoipe-ksiàl, hip-), a. 1872. |f. 
Hyro- 2 + AXIS + -AL'.] Compar. Anal, 
Lying beneath, or on the ventra! side of, the 
vertebral axis. 

Hyper (hoi-pa.), joc. or colloq. abbrev. (a) 
of hypercritic, (b) of hyper-Calvinis 

Hyper- (hoipoa), prefix, repr. Gr. vnep- 
(vzép prep. and ady., ‘over, beyond, over 
much, above measure’). 

I. Formations with prepositional force of ‘over, 
beyond, or above’ (what is denoted by the second 
element). 1. General formations: »a. adjs,; as 
hyperangelical, etc, b. Rarely in sbs. and vbs.; 
e.g. hypergoddess, hyperdeify. 2. M us. In hyperwo- 
lian, etc., denoting either (a) the acute modes in 
ancient Greek music, which began at a definite 
interval above the ordinary ZEolian, ete., or (b) 
the ‘authentic’ modes in mediaeval music (the 
same as Æolian, Dorian, etc.) as contrasted with 
the ‘plagal’ modes Aypozolian, etc. 3. In Matha 
as in Ayperconie, hyper-elliptic, etc. See also 
HYPERDETERMINANT. 

H. Formations with adverbial sense of ‘over 
much, to excess, exceedingly’. 1. General 
formations: as Ayperacid, etc.; hyperacidity, etc.; 
hupervitalize. 2. Spec. and techn. terms, as 
hyperalbuminosis, etc. 3 

Ail. 1. Formations in which hyper- qualifies the 
second element adverbially or attributively; as in 
HYPERAPOPHYSIS, etc. 2. In Chem., hyper- 
denotes the highest in a series of oxygen com- 
pounds (cf. HYPO- 5); e.g. hyperowide ; now usually 
expressed by PER-. 

Some words belonging to the above groups 
follow here: for the more important sce in their 
alphabetical places, x 

||Hyperalbumino:sis, Path. excess of albumen 
in the blood. Hyperbra:chycepha-lic a., 
Craniol. extremely brachycephalic; applied to à 
skull of which the cranial index is over 85; 80 
Hyperbrachyce:phaly, h. condition, Hyper- 
branchial a., Zool. situated above the gills or 
branchim, |/Hyperca-rdia [Gr. apa], Path. 
hypertrophy of the heart, Hyperchro-matism, 
abnormal ly intense coloration. Hyperco'nic a., 
Geom. relating to the intersection of two 
conicoids or surfaces of the second order. ||Hy- 
| eh dermal excessive production or growth. 

adorate: -idro:sis (erron. -hydrosis), 
Path, excessive sweating. —Hyperidea'tion, 
excessive mental activity or restlessness. Hyper- 
mne'sia [Gr. iria], unusual power of memory. 
Hypernutri-tion = HYPERTROPHY. Hyper- 
organic a., beyond or independent of the 
organism. Hyperorthogna‘thic a., Craniol. 
excessively orthognathic; applied to a skull in 
which the cranial index is over 91; so Hyper- 
ortho-gnathy, h. condition. Hyperpyre tic [Gr. 
muperós) a., Path. pertaining to or affected wi, 
[S perprre xii, a high or excessive degree o! 
ever; whence ]Hyperpyre-xial, Hyperpyrexic 
hyperpyretic. ||Hypersarco-ma, Hyper- 
sarco:sis, Path. proud or fungous flesh. Hy:per- 
space, Geom. space of more than three dimen- 
sions. ||Hypertricho:sis [Gr. zp(xqwas, f. 70x» 
plé), excessive growth of hair. 

lHyperæmia (hoipori-mià). Also -hæmia 
-emia. 1836. [mod.L., f. HYPER- II. 2 + Gr. 
-ayua (cf. anemia), f. alua blood.) Path. An 
excessive accumulation of blood in a par- 
ticular part; congestion. 

Active or arterial h., congestion arising from in- 
creased flow through the arteries. Passive oF 
venous h., congestion due to obstruction in & 
vein. Hence Hypere-mic, -e-mic a. of, per- 
taining to, or affected with h. 

lHyperzsthesia (es-, -ispisià). 1849. 
[mod.L., f. Hyrer- II. 2 + Gr. -awoqoía , at 
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obnos perception, feeling.) Path. Excessive 
and morbid sensitiveness of the nerves or 
nerve-centres. Also transf. So Hyper- 
æsthe-tic a. affected with h. 

Hyperapophysis (-Apo-fisis). 1872. [f. 
Hyper- lil. l. + APOPHYSIS.] Anat. A 
process of bone extending backward from 
the neural spine of one vertebra to that of 
another, or developed from the postzygapo- 
physis. Hence Hyperapophy:sial a. 

+Hyperaspist (-@'spist). 1638. [- Gr. 
bnepaomonis, f. pepaamiLew hold a shield over, 
f. donis shield.] A defender, champion —1747. 

lHyperbaton, (hoipó-1báton). qe" IL. = 

Gr. únépßarov, lit. 'overstepping', f. mep- 
Baivew.] Gram. and Rhet. A figure of speech 
in which the natural order of words or 
phrases is inverted, esp. for the sake of 
emphasis. Also, an instance of this. 

The sence..ys ‘the fende makethe this’ for 
whiche Chaucer v the. .(accordinge to the 
rothorlcall figure Hipérbesone) Thi ake 

he fende’ THYNNE. Hence Hyperba'tic a. 
PE E 6 the nature of h.; inverted. 

perba-tically adv. 

B jabdla). 1668. [~ mod.L. 

yperbola — Gr. ós«pBokj, lit. ‘excess’, f. 
bmepBMew (indo over +  BáAw throw). 
So named because the inclination of its plane 
eee pan of the cone exceeds that of the 
side of the cone (see ELLIPSE).] Geom. One of 
the conic sections; a plane curve consisting of 
ae aga equal and similar, infinite 

ranches, formed by the intersection of a 
plane with both branches of a double cone 
(i.e. two similar cones on opposite sides of the 
same vertex). It may also be defined as a 
curve in which the focal distance of any 
point bears to its distance from the directrix 
aà constant ratio greater than unity. It has 
two foci, one for each branch, and two 
asymptotes, which intersect in the centre of 
the curve, midway between the vertices of 
MO e ioe opum e one 

h of the curve.) b. Extended (after 

Newton) to algebraic curves of higher degrees 
denoted by equations analogous to that of 
bose ere hyperbola 1727. Hence 

erboliform a. of the form of, or 
resembling, a h. (Dicts.) 

Hyperbole (hoipóribóli). 1529. [L. — Gr. 
jmeploMj excess, exaggeration; cf. prec.] 1. 
Rhet, A figure of speech consisting in exagge- 
fue statement, used to express strong 
feeling or produce a strong impression, and 
not intended to be taken literally. Also, an 
instance of this. b. gen. Excess, extravag- 
sae rere) 165 12. Geom. = HYPERBOLA 
Arpat Examples of H.. Deut. 9.1, Cities 
CE pe NE NAE, 
THype:rboly (in sense 1) 1508. tis 

Hyperbolic (hoipoabo-lik), a. 1646. [- late 
L. hyperbolicus (Jerome) — Gr. dnepBodxds, f. 
HOM HYPERBOLE; see -10.] 1. Rhe. = 
Ratings 1. 2. Geom. Of, belonging to, 
f: p the form or nature of a hyperbola; 
TE some relation to the hyperbola 

76. 

AA curvature, the same as ANTICLASTIC curva- 
bus funeli function having a relation to 
peus ngular hyperbola similar to that of the 
aM trigonometrical functions to a circle; 
us y A. sine, cosine, tangent, etc. (abbrev. sinh, 
bare lanh, etc.). H. logarithm: a logarithm to the 
logarith (271828. .), a natural or Napierian 
segment of me called because proportional to a 
asymptote Sr area between a hyperbola and its 

S . H. spiral: a spiral in which the radius 


Vector varies i 
A te ata bone ag turned 


aflyperbolical (hoipaibolik&D, a. ME. [f. 
aoe + -AL'; see -ICAL.] 1. Rhet. Of the 
hature of, involving, or using hyperbole; 
E raggerated, extravagant. fb. gen. Exces- 
mon $normous —1859. 2. Geom. = HYPER- 
THO 2. 1571, Hence Hyperbolically adv. 

yperbolism (hoipd-abdliz’m). 1653. 1. 
dag If. HYPERBOLE + -ISM.] Use of or ad- 
Ex in to hyperbole; exaggerated style, or 
> nstance of this. 2. Geom. [- mod.L. 
Se (Newton).] A curve whose 
an ion is derived from that of another 
tore by substituting zy for y, as that of the 
ddperbola, is from that of the straight line 

+ So Hype-rbolist, one given to the use 


lyperbola (hoip: 
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of hyperbole 1661. Hype-rbolize v. to 
exaggerate (frans. and intr.) 1594. 

Hyperboloid (hoipó1bóloid). 1684.  [f. 
HYPERBOLA + -OID. Cf. Fr. hyperboloide.) 
fl. = HYPERBOLA b. —1796. 2. A solid or 
Surface of the second degree, some of whose 
plane sections are hyperbolas, the others 
being ellipses or circles. Formerly restricted 
to those of cireular section, generated by the 
revolution of à hyperbola about one of its 
LE now called hyperboloids of revolution 

‘There are two kinds of h.: the h. of one sheet and 
of two sheets, e.g. those generated by revolution 
about the conjugate and transverse axes re- 
spectively. 

Hyperborean (heipoibó*riün). 1591. [- 
late L. hyperboreanus = cl. L. hyperboreus — 
Gr. dmepBdpeos, -Bópeos, f. dmep- HYPER- I + 
Adpaos northern, Bopézs BOREAS.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characterizing 
the extreme north of the earth, or (collog. or 
joc.) of a particular country; in ethnological 
use, cf. B. b. Of or pertaining to the fabled 
Hyperboreans 1613. 

Even to the h. or frozen sea 1633. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of the extreme north of 
the earth; in pl. members of an ethnological 
group of Arctic races. loosely and fig. One 
who lives in a northerly clime. 1601. 

In Greek legend the Hyperboreans were a happy 
people who lived in sunshine and plenty beyond 
the north wind. 

Hypercatalectic (-krtüle'ktik), a. 1704. 
[-late L. hypercatalecticus (Servius, Priscian), 
f. Gr. dmepxardAnxtos; See HYPER- I, CATALEC- 
ac.) Pros. Of a verse or colon; Having an 
extra syllable after the last complete dipody. 
Also applied to the syllable. tFormerly also 
= HYPERMETRIC. 

Hypercritic (hoiposkri-tik), sb. (a.) 1618. 
[= mod.L. (XV1) Aypercriticus (see HYPER- II. 
1, Critic sb.), applied vituperatively to the 
younger Scaliger by the Italian R. Titius in 
1589, and by Debrio in 1609. Cf. Fr. hyper- 
critique (Boileau, 1703).] 1. tA master critic; 
a severe critic; an over-critical person 1633, 
12. Hypercriticism; also, a critique —1757. 
3. adj. = next. KEATS. 

Hypercri-tical, a. 1605. [orig. f. prec. + 
-AL'; in later use formed anew from HYPER- 
II. 1 + CmrricAL.] Unduly critical; addicted 
to hypercriticism; as A. carpers. Hence 
Hypercri-tically adr. 

Hypercriticism (-kri-tisiz’m). 1678. [Hy- 
PER- II. 1 + CnRirICISM.] Excessive, unduly 
severe, or minute criticism. So Hyper- 
criticize v. 

Hyperdete:rminant. 1845. [HyPEn- I. 3.] 
Maíh. a. sb. A determinant of operative 
symbols; a symbolio expression for an 
invariant or covariant; invented by Cayley. 
b. adj. Of the nature of a hyperdeterminant. 

jiHyperdulia (hoipo1duloi-d). 1530. [med. 
L.; see HYPER- II. 1. Cf. Fr. hyperdulie.] 
The superior DvLIA or veneration paid by 
Roman Catholics to the Virgin Mary. Hence 
Hyperdu-lic, -al a. of the nature of h. 

Hypergamy (hoipóagàmi). 1881. [f. Hy- 
PER- III. 1 + Gr. yduos marriage.] Marriage 
with one of equal or superior caste: in refer- 
ence to Hindu customs. 

lHypericum (hoiperik)m, etym. hipoerei-- 
kim). 1471. [L. hypericum, hypericon — Gr. 
iaépaxo», f. óm(p over + épetxn heath.) 1. Bot. 
‘A large genus of plants (herbs or shrubs), the 
type of the N.O. Hypericacez, having penta- 
merous yellow flowers, and leaves usually 
marked with pellucid dots; commonly 
known as St. John's-worts. 12. Pharm. (in 
form Aypericon) A drug prepared from a 
plant of this genus —1691. 

\(Hyperinosis (hei:porinó*-sis). 1845. [f. 
HYPER- II. 2 + Gr. is, ts fibre + -OSIS.] 
Palh. À diseased state of the blood in which it 
contains an excessive amount of fibrin. 
Hence Hyperino'sed, -o-tic adjs. having 
excess of fibrin. 

Hypermetamorphosis (hoi:pozymetámQa- 
fésis). 1875. [HYPER- II 2.] Entom. An 
extreme form of metamorphosis occurring in 
certain insects, in which the animal passes 
through two or more different larval stages. 
So Hypermetamo'rphism, the character 
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of undergoing h. Hypermetamo:rphic, 
-morpho'tic adjs. characterized by h. 

Hypermeter (hoipó-umitoi). 1656. [- Gr. 
dnépyerpos, -ov beyond measure, beyond metre, 
f. yérpov measure.] 1. Pros. A hypermetric 
verse. 2, joc. A person taller than ordinary. 
ADDISON. Hence Hypermettric, -ical a. 
Hypermetrope (hoipoxme'tro"p). 1804. [f. 
Gr. $sépuerpos beyond measure + ay, &a- eye.) 
Path. A person affected with hypermetropia. 

\Hypermetropia (hoi:poumitró"-piá). Also 
-metropy (-me'trdpi). 1868. [mod.L., f. as 
prec. + -ia -14'.] Path. An affection of the 
eye, usually due to a flattened form of the 
eyeball, in which the focus of parallel rays 
lies behind instead of on the retina; long- 
sightedness. Hence Hypermetro pic a. 

IlHyperoódon (hoiporó"-ódon). 1843. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. $zepóos superior, or ómepým palate + 
Boss, óbov(r- tooth.) Zool. A genus of Ce- 
tacea, containing the bottle-nosed whales. 

JHyperopia (-O"pid). 1884. [f. HYPER- II. 
2 + Gr. dy, dm- eye + -ia -1A*.] Path. = 
HypERMETROPIA. So Hypero-pic a. 

\\Hyperostosis (hoi:poagstó"-sis). PI. 
-oses. 1835. [f.as prec. + Gr. doréov, doto- 
bone; see -OsIs.] Path., etc. An overgrowth 
of bony tissue; hypertrophy of bone; 
exostosis. 

Hyperoxida:tion. 1876. |HYPER- II. 1.] 
Excessive oxidation. HARLEY. 

Hyperoxide (-oksoid). 1856. 
III. 2.) Chem. = PEROXIDE. 

Hyperoxygenate (-oksidgéne!t), v. 1793. 
If. HYPER- II. 1 + OXYGENATE.] trans. To 
supersaturate with oxygen. (Chiefly in pa. 
pple.) b. joc. To impart excess of sourness to 
1811. 

b. An old huckstering grocer. whose natural 
sourness..is hyperoxygenated by Methodism 
SOUTHEY. So Hyperoxygena-tion, the action of 
hyperoxygenating; hyperoxygenated condition. 
Hypero-xygenise v. = HYPEROXYGENATE 
(chiefly in pa. pple.). 

1Hyperoxymuriate (hoi:porgksimiü?-riet). 
1794. [HYPER- III. 2.] Chem. A salt of 
*nyperoxymuriatic' (now called ehloric) acid; 
a chlorate —1854. 

+Hyperoxymuria‘tic, a. 1794. [HYPER- 
II. 2 + OXYMURIATIC.} Chem. In H. acid, 
the old name of chloric acid HCIO; 1807. 

Hyperper (heipó'ipoz). 1898. [- med.L. 
hyperperum, -pyrum = Gr. dmépmupov, f. 
únép HYPER- + zip fire; applied to gold highly 
refined by fire.] Numism. A Byzantine coin; 
the gold solidus. 

Hyperphysical (hoipoxfizikül) a. 1000. 
[HYPER- I. 1.] Above or beyond what is 
physical; supernatural. Hence Hyper- 
physically adv. So Hyperphy'sics, the 
science or subject of the supernatural. 

Hyperplasia (hoipo1ple'zii). 1801. [mod. 
L., f. HYPER- II. 2 + Gr. saei formation; 
seo -IA4] Path. A form of hypertrophy 
consisting in abnormal multiplication of the 
cellular elements of a part or organ; excessive 
cell-formation. So Hy-perplasm = prec. 
Hyperpla:sic, -pla:stic adjs. of, pertaining 
to, or exhibiting h. 

Hypersthene (hai-poaspin). 1808. [- Fr. 
hypersténe (Haüy, 1803), f. HYPER- JI; do 
Gr. oüévos strength; from its superior hard- 
ness as compared with hornblende.] Min. A 
silicate of iron and magnesium, of the 
pyroxene group, a greenish-black or greenish- 
grey mineral, closely allied to hornblende, 
often exhibiting a peculiar metalloidal lustre. 
Also attrib, Hence Hypersthemic a." 
related to or containing h. Hypersthe-nite, 
a dark granite-like aggregate of h. and 
labradorite. 

\Hypersthenia (hoipozspi-niii). 1855. [mod. 
L., f. HYPER- II. 2 + Gr. ofévos strength; 
see AL] Path, Extreme or morbid excite- 
ment of the vital powers; the opposite of 
asthenia. Hence Hypersthe-nic a.* relating 
to, characterized by, or producing h. 
Hyperthesis (haip5-zpisis), 1882. [- Gr. 
$méplens, f. tméo HYPER- + Béos placing.] 
Transposition, metathesis. So Hyperthe-tic 
a. pertaining to or exhibiting h. THyper- 
the:tical a. superlative. CHAPMAN. 
Hypertrophy (hoipd-strdfi), sb. 1834. [= 
mod.L. hypertrophia (after late L. atrophia), 
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f. Gr. onép HYPER- II. 2 + -rpopia, rpodnj 
nourishment; cf. ATROPHY.) Physiol. and 
Path. Excessive growth or development of 
a part or organ, produced by excessive nutri- 
tion. The opposite of ATROPHY. fig. Over- 
growth. Hence Hypertro-phic, -al a. of the 
nature of, affected with, or producing h. Hy- 
pratophoos a. characterized by h. 

ype-rtrophy v. to affect with or undergo h. 

lHypha (hoi-fa). Pl. -phze (-fi). 1866. 
[mod.L. (C. L. Willdenow, 1810) — Gr. oj 
web.] Bot. The structural element of the 
thallome of Fungi, consisting of long slender 
branched filaments, usually having trans- 
verse septa, and together constituting the 
mycelium. Hence Hy:phal a. 

Hypheresis, -eresis (hi-, hoifi"risis). 
1890. [- Gr. i$a(peus taking away from 
under, omission; cf. aphzresis.] Gram. The 
omission of a letter or syllable in the body 
of à word. 

Hyphen (hoifén) sb. 1620. [- late L. 
hyphen — late Gr. i$v the sign v, subst. use 
of idv together, f. ó$-, óró HYPO- 1 + iv, n. 
of els one.] 1. A short dash or line (-) used 
to connect two words together as a com- 
pound; also, to join the separated syllables 
of a word, as at the end of a line; or to 
divide a word into parts. b. Applied to the 
‘plus’ sign (+). DAUBENY. 2, transf. A short 
Pause between two syllables in speaking 
1808; a connecting link 1868. Hence Hy:phen 
v. to join by a h.; to write (a compound) with 
ah. So Hy phenate v. 

Hy-phenated ppl. a. (orig. U.S.), SEDI to 
parsona whose nationality is designated by a 

yphened form; hence, to a person whose 
PRIME allegiance is assumed to be divided 1893. 

o Hy:phenate sb, 


Hyphomycetous (hi:t-, hoi:fo;moisi-tos), a. 
1887. [f. mod.L. Hyphomycetes (f. Gr. $5 
web + puxnres fungi)  -0Us.] Bol. Of or be- 
longing to the Hyphomycetes, a group of fungi 
consisting simply of hyphae, 

Hypinosis (hipinosis. 1845. [f. Hypo- 4 
+ Gr. ts, bós tissue + -osis.] Path. A 
diseased state of the blood in which the 
quantity of fibrin is below the normal, 
Hence Hypino:tic a. 

Hypnagogic (hipnügodaik), a. 1886. [- 
Fr. hypnagogique, f. Gr. davos sleep + dywyós 


leading, f. dye lead; see -10.] Properly, 
Inducing sleep; in use = that accompanies 
falling asleep. 


Hypno- (hipno), bef. 
comb. f. Gr. dzvos sleep, 
pathological terms, 

Hy-pnobate [Gr. -Barns walker], à sleep-walker. 
Hy:pnocyst, Biol. an encysted protozoan which 
remains quiescent and does not, develop spores. 
Hypnoge:nesis, Hypno'geny, induction of the 
hypnotic state; so Hypnogene-tic, -ge-nic, 

lypno-genous adjs., producing the hypnotic 
state; rarely, producing sleep. lypnogene:tic- 
ally adv, by hypnogenesis. Hypno-logy, the 
science of the phenomena of sleep; hence ypno- 
logic, -al a, Hypno'logist, one versed in 
hypnology. Hy:pnosperm, -spore, Bot. an 
Qospore or zygospore (in the Alg#) which, after 
fertilization, passes through a period of rest 
before germinating; a resting cell or spore; so 
Hy-pnospora:nge, Hy'pnospora-ngium, Bot. a 
sporangium containing hypnospores; Hypno- 
spo-ric a., of the nature of a hypnospore, 

Hypnoid, a.: see under HYPNUM. 

Hypnoid (hi-pnoid), a.*, hypnoidal (hip- 
noidàl) a, U.S. 1904. [f. Gr. Davos Sleep + 
-01D.] Resembling hypnosis; hypnotic. 

Hypnosis (hipnosis). 1876. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. dmvos sleep + -osr.] Phys. 1. The in- 
ducement or the gradual approach of sleep. 

^ Artificially produced sleep; esp. the 
hypnotic state 1882, 

Hypnotic (hipno'tik). 1625. [- Fr. hypno- 
lique (Paré) — late L. hypnolicus — Gr. 
imvorwós putting to sleep, narcotic, f. /zvoov 
Dut to sleep, f. dnvos sleep; see -10.] 

A. adj. 1. Inducing sleep; soporific. 2. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of hypnotism 
or ‘nervous sleep’; accompanied by or 
producing hypnotism 1843. 3. Susceptible to 
hypnotism 1881, 

1. H. Draughts 1758. 2. 
mesmeric state MAUDSLEY. 
subject 1892, 


B. sb. 1. An agent that produces sleep; a 


a vowel hypn-, 
Used chiefly in new 


The h. or so-called 
3. The trained h. 
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sedative or soporific drug 1681. 2. A person 
under the influence of hypnotism 1888. 
jHypno'tical a. = A. 1. Hypnotically adv. 

Hypnotism (hi-pnótiz'm). 1842. [f. HYP- 
NOTIC -- -ISM. First used as a shortened 
form of neuro-hypnotism by Dr. James Braid 
of Manchester, who introduced the term.] 1. 
The process of hypnotizing, or artificially 
producing a state in which the subject 
appears to be in a deep sleep, without any 
power of changing his mental or physical 
condition, except under the influence of 
some external suggestion or direction. On 
recovering from this condition, the person 
has usually no remembrance of what he has 
said or done during the hypnotic state. 
Also, the branch of science which deals 
with the production of this state. See 
BRAIDISM, MESMERISM. 

The usual way of inducing the state consists in 
causing a person to look fixedly, for several 
minutes, with complete concentration, at a 
bright object placed above and in front of the eyes 
at so short a distance that the convergence of the 
optic axes can only be accomplished with effort. 
2. The hypnotized or hypnotic condition 
1843. 3. Sleepiness or sleep artificially in- 
duced by any means; also fig. 1860. 

So Hypnotist, a hypnotizer. Hy:pnotize 
v. to put into a hypnotic state; to mes- 
merize; also absol. Hypnotiza:tion, the 
action of hypnotizing; hypnotized condition. 
Hy:pnotizer, one who hypnotizes. 

Hypnum (hipnim). Pl. -nums, -na. 
1753. [mod.L. — Gr. dzvoy ‘moss growing on 
trees’.] Bot. A large genus of pleurocarpous 
mosses; feather-moss. Hence Hy-pnoid a.’ 
belonging or akin to the genus H. Hypno'- 
philous a. growing among the mosses. 

Hypo' (hi-po). ? Obs. 1711. [abbrev. of 
HYPOCHONDRIA; cf. HYP.) Morbid depression 
of spirits. 

Hypo* (hoi-po) 1861. [abbrev. of HYPO- 
SuLPHITE.] Photogr. The salt formerly called 
hyposulphite, now thiosulphate, of soda, 
used for fixing photographic pictures, Also 
attrib. 

Hypo- (hoipo, hipo), bef. vowels also hyp-, 
prefix, repr. Gr. ózo-, ón- (f. dnd prep. and 
adv, ‘under’ = L., sub.) The first vowel in 
Gr. ónos, L. hypo-, is short, but y is now 
usually treated in all positions except before 
two consonants as (oi), against both etymo- 
logy and history. 

1. In words from Greek; as Aypochondria, hy- 
pocrisy, hypotenuse, etc, 

2. In modern formations, with sense ‘under, 
beneath, below"; as (a) hypobasal, HYPODERMIC, 
ote (0) HYPOBLAST, hypozoa (animals low in the 
scale). 

3. Mus. In hypowolian, -dorian, etc., used to 
denote either (a) the grave modes in ancient 
Greek musie, beginning at a definite interval 
below the ordinary Æolian, Dorian, etc., or (b) 
the ‘plagal’ modes in medieval music, each of 
which has a compass a fourth below that of the 
corresponding ‘authentic’ mode. 
some extent’, ‘slightly’, ‘somewhat’ in 
‘slight’ or ‘deficient’ in sbs.; the opposite 
of HYPER- II. 

5. In Chemistry, hypo- (in contrast with HYPER- 
III. 2) is used to name an oxygen compound 
lower in the series than that having the simple 
name without Aypo-; thus sulphurous acid = 
H80,, Sipoeaoburaxs acid = H,80,. 

Some words belonging to the above groups 
follow here: for the more important see in their 
alphabetical places. 

\|Hypoa-ria pl. [Gr. dápov little egg], Ichthyol. 
& pair of protuberant oval ganglia developed 
beneath the optic lobes of osseous fishes; hence 
Hypoa-rian a. Hypoba:sal a., Bot. applied to the 
lower of the two cells or portions of the oospore 
of vascular cryptogams (cf. EPIBASAL). \|Hypo-- 
bole (Gr. énoBoA7 suggestion], Ret. the mention- 
ing and refuting of objections which might be 
brought against the SEO case by an oppon- 
ent. ||Hypocatha-rsis, Med. a slight purging; 
so Hypocatha-rtic a. ||Hypocli-dium [Gr. Ks, 
Kàað- key], Ornith. the interclavicular element of 
the clavicles of a bird, seen in the merry-thought. 
of a fowl; hence Hypocli-dian a. Hy-pocone, 
Zool. the sixth cusp of the upper molar tooth of 
mammals of the group Benodoutes Hypo- 
crystalline a., Min. consisting of crystals con- 
tained in a non-crystalline or massive mineral 
Substance, ||Hypoda-ctylum  [Gr. Sd«rudos), 
Ornith. the lower surface of a bird's toe. Hy:po- 
derma:tomy [Gr. d¢pua skin + Tous) cutting], 
Med. incision of a subcutaneous part. Hypo- 
dermo-clysis [Gr. xAócis a drene] ing], Med. the 
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injection of nutrient fluids under the skin in the 
collapse from cholera, etc. ||Hypodia-stole [Gr. 
$sobacroAj], Gr. Gram. = DIASTOLE S. Hypo- 
di-crotous a., Phys. having a slight secondary 
wave in each pulse-beat. Hypo-elli-psoid, 
Geom. a curve traced by a point in the circum: 
ference of a circle or ellipse rolling along the 
inside of an ellipse. Hypogze-ate, Chem. a salt of 
hypogewic acid. Hypogzeic [f. mod.L. (Arachis) 
hypogea the earth-nut] a., in A. acid, C, Ha 0,, 
digcovered in oil of earth-nut. Hypo'&enous 
[Gr. -yevńs produced] a. Bot., (a) growing upon the 
under surface of leaves; (b) growing beneath the 
surface. Hypo-gnathism, hypognathous con- 
formation. Hypo-gnathous [Gr. yváĝos jaw] a., 
Ornith. having the under mandible longer than 
the upper. Hypophy-al [see Hyo-, HYOID] a., 
Anat. forming the base of the hyoid arch; sb., 
that part of the hyoid arch which lies between 
the stylohyal and basibranchial, Hypo:menous 
[Gr. névew] a., Bot. arising from below an organ, 
without adhering io it. Hy-pomere niépos], 
Biol. the lower half of certain sponges; hence 
Hypo:meral a., pertaining to a h. Hyp 

Pho-nic [Gr. $«vj] a., serving as an accompa 
ment or response; so Hypo-phonous a. |/Hypo- 
phy-llium [Gr. éuXuov little leaf], Bor. a small 
abortive leaf, like a scale, placed below a cluster 
of leaf-like branches or leaves. Hypophy:llous 
[Gr. gio] a., Bot. growing under, or on the 
under side of, a leaf. Hypophy:sics, matters that 
lie beneath physics. IHypopla'stron, Zool. the 


third lateral piece of the plastron of Chelonia: 
= hyposi ; hence Hypopla'stral a, | Hypo 
ptilum [Gr. mrAo feather], Ornith. the sub- 


sidiary shaft or plume of a feather, which 
springs from the main stem at the junction of 
quill and rachis; the after-shaft, the hyporachis; 
hence Hypo'ptilar a. ||Hy-popus [Gr. éxónos 
having feet beneath], Zool. a heteromorphous 
apenas form of certain acaroids; hence Hypo:- 
piala. ||Hypopy-gium [Gr. drontywv rump, tail, 
avy} buttocks}, Entom., (a) the last ventral seg- 
ment of the abdomen; (b) the clasping organ at 
the end of the abdomen of many male dipterous 
insects. ||Hypo-rachis (-rrhachis) [Gr. /dyis 
spine], Ornith, the accessory rachis or shaft of a 
bird's feather, the hypoptilum; hence Hypo- 
rachi-dian (hyporrh-) a. ||Hypora-dius, 
Ornith. one of the barbs of the hyporachis of a 
feather; hence Hypora-dial a, Hyporrhy'th- 
mic a., deficient in rhythm; said of a heroic 
hexameter when the cæsura is not observed. 
Hyposke-letal a., Anat. = HYPAXIAL (cf. 
EPISKELETAL) Hyposte-rnal [Gr. óuóorepvos: 
See STERNUM] a., Anat., in A. bone, also hypo- 
sternal as sb., the hypoplastron of a chelonian; 
also called ;Hyposteernum. Hyposti:gma [Gr. 
émoonyy a comma], Palaogr. the comma, which 
anciently had the form of a modern full stop. 
Hyposto-matous, hypo'stomous [Gr. oróua, 
crouar-] a., Zool, having the mouth inferior, as 
certain fishes and  infusoria (Hypostomata). 
\|Hypo-strophe [Gr. ózocrpoó»; turning back], (a) 
Path. a turning or tossing as of the sick in bed; a 
relapse; a falling back, as of the womb; (b) Rhet. 
reversion to a subject after a parenthesis. Hy'po- 
style (Gr, dndotudos: see STYLE] a., Arch. having 
the roof supported on pillars. Hyposyllogi'stic 
a., having the value, but not the strict form, ofa 
syllogism, Hypota:ctic (Gr. droraxrixds| a., Gram. 
dependent, subordinate in construction. ||Hypo- 
ta'rsus, Ornith. a process of the hinder part of the 
tarso-metatarsus of most birds; the talus or 80- 
called calcaneum; hence Hypota'rsal a. Hypo- 
taxis [Gr. ónóra&s], Gram. subordination, sub- 
ordinate construction. _ ||Hypothe-cium [Gr. 
Onxiov, dim. of 6r case], Bot. the mass of fibres 
lying beneath the sub-hymenial layer; hence 
Hypothe-cial a. Hypo-thenar [Gr. vzo6évap, f. 
8évap palm of the hand] a., Anat. of or pertaining 
to the eminence on the inner side of the palm, 
over the metacarpal bone of the little finger. 
Hypo:trichous [Gr. Bpi, tpx-] a., Zool. of or 
pertaining to the Hypotricha, an order of the class 
Ciliata of Protozoa, having the locomotive cilia 
confined to the ventral surface, Hypotym- 
panic a., Anat. situated beneath the tympanum; 
applied esp. to the lower bone of the jaw-pier in 
osseous fishes; ab. the quadrate. ||Hypozeu-¢ma, 
Gram. the combination of several subjects with a 
single verb or predicate. ||Hypozeu'xis, Gram. 
the use of several parallel clauses, each having its 
own subject and verb. ||Hypozo-a [Gr. (ool, 
Zool. = PROTOZOA; hence Hypozo-an a. Hypo- 
zoric a., Geol. lying beneath the strata which 
contain remains of living organisms; Zool. of or 
pertaining to the Hypozoa. 

Hypoblast (heipo-, hi-poblest) 1875. 
I- mod.L. Aypoblastus; see Hyro- 2 (b) 
-BLasr.] 1. Bot. Thé flat dorsal cotyledon 
Of a grass. ? Obs. 1882. 2. Biol. The inner 
layer of cells in the BLASTODERM 1875. Hence 
Hypobla:stic a. , 

Hypobranchial (hoipo-, hipobre-nkiál), a. 
1848. [f. Hypo- 2 + BRANCHIAL.] Anat. a. 
adj. Situated under the branchism or gills. 
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b. sb. pl. The lower portion of the branchial 
arch. 

Hypobromite (hoipo-, hipobró*-moit). 1877. 
[HYPo- 5.] Chem. A salt of hypobromous 
acid. 

Hypobromous (hoipo- hipobró"mos), a. 
1805. [f. Hyro- 5 + bromous (acid).] Chem. 
In A. acid, an acid (HBrO) derived from bro- 
mine, having strong oxidizing and bleaching 
properties. 

Hypocaust (hei-póküst, hi-po-). 1678. 
[= L. hypocaustum (Pliny) — Gr. únókavorov, 
lit. room or place ‘heated from below’, f. 
tnd HYPO- 1 + xav, xalew burn.] Rom. 
Antiq. A hollow space extending under 
the floor of the calidarium, in which the heat 
from the furnace (hypocausis) was accumu- 
lated for the heating of the house or of a 
bath. b. fransf. A stove. SCOTT. 

Hypochlorite (hoipo-, hipokló*-reit). 1835. 


(HyPo- 5.] Chem. A salt of hypochlorous 
acid. 
Hypochlorous (hoipo, hipokló*roes) a. 


1841. [f. Hyro- 5 + CHLOROUS.] Chem. H. 
acid, un oxy-acid of chlorine (HCIO), which 
possesses strong oxidizing and bleaching 
qualities. 

Hypochonder, -chondre (hipokg-ndaa). 
? Obs. 1547. [~ (O)Fr. Aypocondre (XIV) = 
med.L. *hypochondrium, n. sing., for late L. 
hypochondria; see next.) = HYPOCHONDRIUM. 
Also pl. = HYPOCHONDRIA 1. 

Hypochondria (hoipoko:ndrià, hipo-). 1563. 
[- late L. hypoc(h)ondria n. pl. — Gr. rà vroxóv- 
dna (also n. sing. 7d únoxóvðpov), n. pl. used 
subst. of ioxóvüpos adj., f. tad HYPO- 1 + 
xév8pos gristle, cartilage, esp. that of the 
breast-bone.] ||. as pl. of HYPOCHONDRIUM. 
Those parts of the human abdomen which lie 
immediately under the ribs on each side of 
the epigastric region. tb. The viscera situated 
in the hypochondria; the liver, gall-bladder, 
spleen, etc., formerly supposed to be the seat 
of melancholy and ‘vapours’ —1652. te. 
Erron. as sing. —1727. 2. as sing. General 
depression, melancholy, or low spirits, for 
which there is no real cause 1668. 

2. Will Hazard was cured of his h. by three 
glasses 1710. Hence Hypocho:ndrial a. 

Hypochondriac (hoipoko-ndri&k, hipo-). 
1015. [- Fr. hypocondriaque (XVI) — Gr. 
broxovdpiaxds affected in the hypochondria, f. 
(rà) ómoxóvépve; see prec., -AC, and cf. med.L. 
hypochondriaca. ] 

A. adj. 1, Of states: Proceeding from the 
hypochondria, regarded as the seat of melan- 
choly; hence, consisting in a settled depres- 
sion of spirits. 1 Obs. b. Of persons, their 
dispositions, etc.: Affected by hypochondria 
1641, 2. Anat. Situated in the hypochondria 
1727. H. region, the part of the abdomen 
occupied by the hypochondria. 1727. 

1. b. Complaints founded only in an h. imagina- 
tion 1782. 

B. sb. 1. A person affected with or subject 
to hypochondria 1639. 12. = HYPOCHONDRIA 
2, 1796. 

2. Abbreviations exquisitely refined: as. . Hypps, 
or Hippo, for Hypochondriacks SWIFT. 

So Hypochondri-acal a, = prec. A. Hypo- 
aonar racally, adv. Hypochondri-acism = 

YPOCHONDRIA 2, 

Hypochondriasis (hoi:po,kéndroi-isis, hi:- 
po-). 1766. [f. HYPOCHONDRIA + -ASIS. But 
the suffix -asis is almost entirely limited to 
names of cutancous diseases.) Path. A dis- 
order of the nervous system, generally ac- 
companied by indigestion, but chiefly 
pharacterized by the patient’s unfounded 
pellet that he is suffering from some serious 

odily disease. So Hypocho:ndriasm (in 

Same sense). Hypocho-ndriast = HYPO- 
CHONDRIA sb. 1, 

Hypocho:ndric, a. rare. 1681, [f. as prec. 
+ -IC.] = HYPOCHONDRIAC a. 
1i Hypochondrium (hoipoko:ndriim, hi-po-). 
HY [med. and mod.L. hypochondrium; see 
RE SER of the two hypochon- 
Y. ions which are distin d 
Sight and “lathe, distinguished as 
ehttypocho-ndry. 1621. [- med.L. hypo- 
1 rium, late L. -ia; see HYPOCHONDRIA.] 

* = HYPOCHONDRIUM. Chiefly pl. —1685. 2. 
= HYPOCHONDRIA 2. —1874. 
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tHy-pocist. 1751. [Cf. Fr. hypociste.] = 
next. 
tHypocistis. 1425. [- L. hypocistis 


(Pliny) — Gr. dnoxoris, f. ind under + kioros 
the plant Cistus.] Med. The solidified juice 
of Cytinus hypocistis, a parasitic plant of the 
South of Europe, growing on the roots of 
Cistus; it contains gallic acid, and was 
formerly) used as a tonic and astringent 
1751. 

Hypocorism (hoeip-, hipg-koriz’m). rare. 
1850. [— Gr. órokopopa , -xopouos pet-name, f. 
vaxopifecóm. play the child, f. (nó HYPO- 4 + 
xépn child; see ISM.] A pet-name. 

Hypocoristic (hoi:po-, hi:pokórisstik), a. 
1798. [- Gr. $zoxopwrwós; See prec., -ISTIC.] 
Of the nature of a pet-name; pertaining to 
the habit of using endearing or euphemistic 
terms. 

Harry . .is the free or h, name for Henry PEGGE. 
So t Hypocori'stical a. 1609, -ly adv. 1652. 

Hypocotyl (hoipo-, hipo,kotil). 1880. Bot. 
Name for the hypocotyledonous stem. 
Hence Hypoco:tylous a. 

Hypocotyledonary (hoipo-, hi:poikotili-- 
dónàri) a. 1875. [f. HYPO- 2 + COTYLEDON + 
-ARY'.] Placed under, or supporting, the 
cotyledons. So Hypocotyle-donous a. 

Hypocrateriform (hoi:po-, hi:pokrát? ri- 
foam), a. 1760. [7 mod.L. hypocrateriformis, 
f. Gr. ónoxparýpov stand of a large mixing- 
bowl (f. ózó HYPO- 1 + xparýp CRATER); see 
-FORM.] Bot. Having the form of a salver 
raised on a support: said of a corolla in 
which the tube is long and cylindrical, with a 
flat spreading limb at right angles to it, as 
the periwinkle and phlox. So Hypo- 
crate-rimorphous a. 

\Hypo:erisis. ME. [eccl. L.; see next.] 
Hypocrisy. 

Hypocrisy (hipokrisi). (ME. ipocrisie, 
etc. — OFr. ypocrisie (mod. hypo-), irreg. — 
eccl. L. hypocrisis — Gr. dadxpuns, Í. droxplveoBar 
answer, play a part, pretend, f. ózó HYPO- 1 
+ x«plwew decide, determine, judge. The 
etymol. sp. with h- became current (as in 
French) in xvi] The assuming of a false 
appearance of virtue or goodness, with dis- 
simulation of real character or inclinations, 
esp. in respect of religious life or belief; 
hence, dissimulation, pretence, sham. Also, 
an instance of this. 

It is the law of goodness to produce h. MozLEY. 

Hypocrite (hi-pókrit). (ME. ypocrite, etc. — 
OFr. ypo-, ipocrite (mod. hypo-) — eccl. L. 
hypocrita — Gr. 9soxcrís actor, dissembler, 
pretender, f. droxplvecda; see prec.] One who 
falsely professes to be virtuously or re- 
ligiously inclined; one who pretends to be 
other and better than he is; hence, a dis- 
sembler, pretender. Also attrib. or adj. 

‘Woe vnto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites 
Matt. 93:13. Her cousins, seeing her with red 
eyes, set her down as a h. JANE AUSTEN. attrib. 
H. fanatics SWIFT. Hence Hypo'crital a. (now 
rare), hypocritical. tHy-pocritely a. and adv. 

Hypocritic (hipokri-tik). 1540. [7 med.L. 
hypocriticus — Gr. óroxpyrwós; See HYPOCRISY, 
-16.] 

A. adj. = HYPOORITICAL. 

His silken smiles, his h. air CHURCHILL. 

B. sb. rare. 1. = HYPOCRITE 1818. 12. The 
art of declamation with appropriate gesture. 
BURNEY. 

Hypocritical (hipókritikàD, a. 1538. If. 
as prec.; see -ICAL.] Of the nature of, 
characterized by, hypocrisy; (of persons) 
addicted to hypocrisy. 

They are exceedingly subtill, hypocriticall and 
double-dealing PURCHAS. Formal or h. profes- 
L6 FREEMAN. Hence Hypocritically adv. 

48. 

Hypocycloid (hoipo-, hiposoi-kloid). 1843. 
[f. Hyro- 2 + CycLom.] Geom. A curve 
traced by a point in the circumference ofa 
circle which rolls round the interior circum- 
ference of another circle (cf. EPICYCLOID). 
Hence Hypocycloi:dal a. 

Hypoderm (hoi-po-, hi-podéam). 1855. 
[Anglicized f. next. Cf. Fr. Aypoderme (Bot.).] 
= HYPODERMA 1. 

\Hypoderma  (hoipo-, hipodó'umá). Pl. 
-dermata. 1826. [mod.L., f. Gr. dné under 
+ 6épua skin; cf. HYPODERMIS.] l. Zool. A 
tissue or layer lying beneath the skin or 
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outer integument in Arthropoda and other 
invertebrates; ‘the subcutaneous areolar 
tissue of the skin of mammals’ (Syd. Soc. 
Lez). 2. Bol. A layer of cells lying im- 
mediately under the epidermis of a leaf or 
stem 1877. Hence Hypode-rmal a. 

Hypodermatic (hoi:po-, hi:po,doame:tik), 
a. 1855. [Hypo- 2.] = HYPODERMIC. Also 
as sb. = hypodermic injection. Hence 
Hypoderma:tically adv. 

Hypodermic (hoipo-, hipodé-amik), a. 
1865. [f. HYPODERMA + -Ic. Cf. DERMIC.] 1. 
Med. Pertaining to the use of medical 
remedies introduced beneath the skin of the 
patient; esp. in h. injection, the introduction 
of drugs into the system in this manner. 
b. as sb.: A hypodermic remedy 1875. 2. 
Anat, Lying under the skin: pertaining to 
the hypoderm 1877. Hence Hypode-rmic- 
ally adv. subcutaneously. 

\|Hypodermis (hoipo-, hipodó-zmis) 1866. 
[f. Hyvo- 2 + Gr. -&pus, -dermis as in EPI- 
DERMIS.) 1, Bot. The inner layer of the spore- 
case of an urn-moss. 2. Zool. = HYPODERMA 
1. 1874. 

Hypogeic, eto.: see HYPO-. 

Hypogastric (hoipo-, hipogestrik). 1656. 
[= Fr. hypogastrique (Paré), f. hypogastre, f. 
mod.L. hypogastrium; see next, -10.) 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or situated in, the 
hypogastrium. 

H. region = | HYPOGASTRIUM. 
fa-strical a. 1615. 

+B. sb. pl. The hypogastric arteries (rare) 
1722-1797. 

\Hypogastrium (hoipo-, hipogwstridm). 
1681. [mod.L. — Gr. dnoydorpor, t. dnd HYPO- 
1 + yaoríp, yaorp- belly; see -IUM.] The 
lowest region of the abdomen; spec. the 
central part of this, lying between the iliac 
regions. So Hypoga:strocele (Path.), a 
hernia in the hypogastric region. 

Hypoge-al, a. 1686. [f. as next + -AL'.] = 
next. 

Hypogean (hoipo-, hipodarün), a. 1852, 
|f. late L. Aypogeus — Gr. imóyuos under- 
ground (f. yf earth) + -AN.] Existing or 
growing underground; subterranean. 

Hypogene (hoipo-, hi-podsin), a. 1833. 
|f. Hyro- 2 + Gr. ye- produce, ylyveoda be 
born, originate. Cf. Fr. Aypogene.] Geol. 
Formed under the surface; applied to rocks 
otherwise called primary and metamorphic; 
also, subterranean, hypogean. Hence Hypo- 
genic a. 

Hypogeous (hoipo-, hipod3i-os), a. Also 
-g@ous. 1847. [f. as HYPOGEAN + -0US.] = 
HYPOGEAN. 

jHypogeum (hoipodgi-)m, hipo-. Also 
-geum. PI. -gea (Cai 4). 1700. [L. hypo- 
geum, hypogeum — Gr. osóyaov, Indyaov adj. 
n. sing. used subst.; see HYPOGEAN.] An 
underground chamber or vault, var. 
Hy-pogee (rare) 1656. 

Hypoglossal (hoipo-, hipoglg'sil), a. 1831. 
[f. mod.L. HYPOGLOSSUS + -AL'.] H. nerve, 
the motor nerve of the tongue proceeding 
from the medulla oblongata and forming the 
twelfth or last pair of cranial nerves. Also 
absol. = HYPOGLOSSUS. 

\Hypoglossus (hoi-po-, hipogloss). 1811. 
{mod.L., f. Gr. óró under + yAdooa tongue.) 
Anat. The hypoglossal nerve. 

Hypogyn (hoi:po-, hi-podgin). 1847. [perh. 
extracted f. next.] Bot. A hypogynous 
plant. So Hypogy'nic a. = next. 

Hypogynous (haip-, hipg-dgines), a. 1821, 
[f. mod.L. hypogynus (1789), f. Gr. óró under 
+ yw} woman taken as = ‘pistil’ + -0US.] 
Bol. Situated below the pistils or ovary; said 
of stamens when these grow on the receptacle 
and are not united to any other organ; also 
of plants having the stamens so placed. So 
Hypo'gyny, h. state. 

Hyponasty (hoi-po-, hi-poneesti). 1875. If. 
Hypo- 2 + Gr.vaorós pressed + -Y?. Cf. EPI- 
nasty.] Bot. A tendency in plant-organs to 
grow more rapidly on the under or dorsal side 
than on the upper or ventral, Hence Hypo- 
na:stic a. pertaining to or characterized by 


So THypo- 


3Hyponitric (hoipo-, hiponoi-trik), a. 1854. 
[f. Hyro- 5 + NirRIC.] Chem. In h. acid, an 
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old name for tetroxide (or peroxide) of 
nitrogen, pernitric acid, NO, or N,O, —1876. 
Hyponitrite (hoipo-, hiponoitroit) 1836. 
(Hypo- 5.] Chem. A salt of hyponitrous acid. 
Hyponitrous (hoipo, hiponoi-tras), a. 
1826, [f. Hyro- 5 + NITROUS.] Chem. In h. 
acid, an unstable acid (HNO),, obtained in 
combination as a potassium salt, 
Hypopharynx (hoipo-, hipofe:rinks). 1826. 
[~ Fr. Aypopharynz, f. hypo- HYPO- 2 + 
pharynx PHARYNX.] Entom. A median pro- 
jection from the internal surface of the 
lower lip in insects. Hence Hy:pophary-n- 
geal a. situated beneath, or in the lower part 
of, the pharynx; belonging to the h. 
Hypophosphate (hoipo-, hipofg-sfét). 1864. 
[HyPO- 5.] Chem. A salt of hypophosphoric 
acid. 
Hypophosphite (hoipo-, hipofo'stoit). 1818. 
{HyPo- 5.] Chem. A salt of hypophosphorous 


acid. 

Hypophosphoric (hoipo-, hipofüsto-rik), a. 
1854. |f. Hvro- 5 + PHOSPHORIC.) In A. 
acid, P,O (OH), a tetrabasic acid, obtained 
as an odourless liquid. 

Hypophosphorous (hoipo-, hipofo'stóros), 
a, 1818. [f. HYPO- 5 + PHOSPHOROUS.) In 
h. acid, a monobasic acid of phosphorus, 
PH;0;. 

\Hypophysis (hoip-, hipgfisis). — 1700. 
Imod.L. — Gr. éxdédvos offshoot, outgrowth, 
T. ónd HYPO- 2 + ois growth. Cf, APOPHYSIS, 
Eripnysis.] 1. Path. Cataract in the eye. 
2. Bot. ^ part of the embryo in angiosperms, 
from which the root and root-cap are 
developed 1875. 3. Anat. (In full H. cerebri) 
The pituitary body of the brain 1864. Hence 
Hypophy:sial a. of or pertaining to the h. 
of the brain, 

\IHyposcenium (hoipost-nidm, hipo-). 1753. 
[mod.L., based, after proscenium, on Gr. rå 
únooxýma parts beneath the stage, f. ond 
beneath + cxf stage; see -IUM.] Gr. Antiq. 
The low wall supporting the front of the 
stage in n Greek theatre. 

lHypospadias  (hoipospé^dibe, — hipo-). 
1855. [= Gr. droonadias (Galen, also in late L.) 
one affected with hypospadias, app. f. dnd 
Hypo- 1 + owáv draw.) Path. A congenital 
malformation consisting in a fissure of the 
lower wall of the male urethra, the result of 
arrested development. Hence Hypospa:- 
diac, -dial, Hyospa‘dic adjs. of the nature 
of, pertaining to, or affected with h. 

Hypostasis (hoip-, hipgstasis). Pl. -ses 
Csiz). 1529. [~ eccl.L. hypostasis (Jerome) - 
Gr. dndaraes (f. ond HYPO- 1 + ordos stand- 
ing, position, state), lit. that which stands 
under, hence, sediment; also, groundwork, 
foundation, subject-matter; later, substance, 
subsistence, existence, reality, essence, 
personality.) 1, Med. a, Sediment, deposit; 
spec. that of urine 1590. b. Hyperemia in 
dependent organs of the body, caused by 
subsidence of the blood into these parts 
1855. 12. Base, foundation, support —1621. 
3. Metaph. That which subsists, or underlies 
anything; substance: (a) as opp. to attributes 
or ‘accidents’; (b) as dist. from what is un- 
substantial 1605. 4, Essence, principle, 
essential principle 1078. 5, T'heol. Personality, 
Personal existence, person: (a) dist. from 
nature, a8 in the one h, of Christ as dist, from 
his two natures (human and divine), (b) dist. 
from substance, as in the three *hypostases" 
of the Godhead, which are said to be tho 
same in ‘substance’ 1529. 6, Bot. The 
Suspensor of an embryo 1866, 

3. Hither as a property or attribute or as an h. or 
self-subsistence COLERIDGE. 5. That two natures 
could be concentred into one h, (or person) JER. 
TAYLOR. So tHypo:stasy = HYPOSTASIS 1, 5. 

Hypostasize (hoip-, hipo-stásoiz), v. 1809. 
If. prec. + -mE.] (rans. = HYPOSTATIZE v. 
Hence Hypostasiza:tion, 

Hypostatic (hoipo-, hipostée-tik), a. 1678, 
[- med.L. hypostaticus — Gr. ‘tmocrarucdy 
pertaining to substance, substantial, per- 
sonal, f. /mozrarós set under, supporting. Cf. 
Fr. hypostatique (xv).) 1. Theol. Of or per- 
taining to substance, essence, or personality 
(see Hyvostasis). 2, Path. Of the nature of 
hypostasis or excess of blood in the depend- 
ent parts of the body 1866, 
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‘To make into or treat as a substance. Hence 
Hypostatiza-tion. 

Hypostome (hoiposto"m, hi-po-). 1862. 
[- Fr. hypostome, mod.L. hypostoma (also 
used), f. Hyro- 2 + Gr. o7éue month.] A 
part of the mouth in some invertebrates; e.g. 
the clypeus of dipterous insects, the labium 
or under lip of trilobites, the proboscis of 
Hydrozoa. 

tHyposu-phate. 1819. [Hypo- 5.] Chem. 
A salt of hyposulphurie acid. (Now called a 
DITHIONATE.) 

Hyposulphite (hoipo-, hiposv-lfəit). 1826. 
[~ Fr. hyposulfite; see HYPO- 5 and SULPHITE.] 
Chem. A salt of hyposulphurous acid. a. 
Orig. (and still commercially) applied to the 
salts now called by chemists thiosulphates. 
b. Now, a salt of the acid H.S,0,, formerly 
called a hydrosulphite 1872. 

tHyposulphu-ric, a. 1819. [- Fr. hypo- 
sulphurique; see HYPO- 5, SULPHURIC.) Chem. 
In A. acid, an old name of DrTHIONIC acid. 

Hyposulphurous (hoipo-, hipos»lfiüros), 
a. 1817. [f. HYPO- 5 + SULPHUROUS.] In h. 
acid: ta, The orig. name for thiosulphuric 
acid. b. Now, the acid H,8,0,; formerly 
called Aydrosulphurous acid 1872. 
Hypotenusal (hoip-, hipotenimsal) Also 
hypothenusal. 1571. [- late L. hypo- 
tenusalis, f. L. hypotenusa; see next, -AL!.] 
A. adj. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or 
forming a hypotenuse. Now rare. 
1B. sb. (sc. line) = HYPOTENUSE 1001. 
Hypotenuse (hoip-, hipoténiüs) Also 
hypothenuse. 1571. [- L. Aypotenusa — Gr. 
dnoreivovoa, pres, pple. fem. of dmoretvew 
stretch under, the full expression being 5 m» 
db)» yawlav únorelvovoa (Sc. ypayyr) OF mAevpd). 
The erron. sp. with th was formerly the more 
usual] The side of a right-angled triangle 
nA subtends, or is opposite to, the right 
angle, 

(Hypothallus (hoipo-, hipopæ-lðs). 1855. 
{mod.L,, f. Hyro- 2 + THALLUS.] Bot. The 
fibrous or filamentary substratum on which 
the thallus of lichens is developed. Hence 

otha-lline a. 

lypothec (hoip-, hipg-pék), Also hypo- 
theca (h(ojpopikà), 1592. [= Fr. hypo- 
thèque — late L. hypotheca — Gr. 
deposit, pledge, f. ézonóéva deposit as a 
pledge, f, tno down + tva. put, place.] ‘A 
security established by law in favour of a. 
creditor over a subject belonging to his 
debtor, while the subject continues in the 
debtor's possession’ (Bell’s Dict, Law Scot.). 
a. Rom. Law. ‘An agreement without 
delivery’ (Poste). b. Scots Law. The lien or 
prior claim of a landlord for his rent over the 
crop and stock of a tenant farmer (but see 
now Act 43 Vict. c. 12 § 1), and over the 
furniture and other effects of a tenant in 
urban property 1730. So Hypo-thecal (? 
Obs), Hypo'thecary adjs., of, pertaining 
to, of the nature of, an h. or mortgage. 

Hypothecate (haip-, hipo-pike't), v, 1681. 
If. hypothecat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. 
hypothecare, f. hypotheca; see prec., -ATE!] 
trans. To give or pledge as security; to pawn, 
moi d 

He had no power to h. an rt of the public 
revenue MACAULAY. Hence HER AS ua 
who hypothecates or pledges something as 
security. 

Hypothecation (hoip-, hipoptké'-Ton). 1681. 
(f. prec.; see -ATION.] The act of pledging as 
security; pledging or pawning. In some legal 
Systems applied only to a lien upon im- 
movable property; in others to a lien on any 
kind of property. 

Hypothenusal, hypothenuse, erron. ff. 
HYPOTENUSAL, HYPOTENUSE. 

Hypothesis (hoip-, hipepísís Pl. -ses 
(siz). 1596. [- late L. hypothesis = Gr. 
éréens foundation, base, f. óró under + 
as placing.] tl. A subordinate thesis; a 
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particular case of a general proposition 
—1721. 2. A proposition or principle put 
forth or stated merely as a basis for reason- 
ing or argument, or as à premiss from which 
to draw a conclusion. In Logic, The ante- 
cedent or protasis of a conjunctive or con- 
ditional proposition. 1656. b. A case or 
alternative considered or dealt with as a 
basis for action 1794. 3. A supposition or 
conjecture put forth to account for known 
facts; esp. in the sciences, a provisional 
supposition which accounts for known facts, 
and serves as a starting-point for further 
investigation by which it may be proved or 
disproved 1646. 4. A supposition in general; 
Something assumed to be true without proof; 
an assumption 1654. b. Hence spec, A mere 
assumption or guess 1625. 

1. If the thesis be true, the h. will follow FILMER. 
2. Collusion being, by h., out of the question 
BABBAGE. b. In each of these last hypotheses, you 
will observe the necessity that we should be 
within reach of each other WELLINGTON. 3. The 
celebrated nebular hypotheses of Herschel and of 
Laplace 1893, 4. b. Your reasoning. .seems 

lausible; but still it is only h. Scorr. Hence 

lypo'thesize v. inir. to frame a h.; trans. to 
assume 1738, 

Hypothetic (hoip-, hipdpetik), a. (ab.) 
1080. ([- L. hypothelicus — Gr. szoberxds 
pertaining to imóks; see prec, -10,) = 
next. 

Hypothetical (hoipope-tikiil, hipo-), a. (sb.) 
1588. [f. as prec. + -AL'; see -ICAL.] 1. 
Inyolving hypothesis; conjectural 1617. b. 
Logic, Of a proposition: Conditional; opp, to 
CATEGORICAL, Of a syllogism: Having a 
hypothetical proposition for one of its 
premisses. 1688, 2. Depending on hypo- 
thesis; supposed, assumed 1665. 3. sb. A 
hypothetical proposition or syllogism 1654, 

2. It would be. impossible. .to declare..what 
would be our conduct upon any h, case WELLIN 
TON. Phr. tH. necessity: that kind of necessi 
which exists only on the supposition that some 
thing is or is to be; repr. Aristotle’s dvayxaiov é£ 
únoðéoews, Hence Hypothe-tically adv. 

Hypothetico-disjunctive, a. 1837. Logic. 
Combining the ‘hypothetical’ (conjunctive) 
and disjunctive forms of statement; applied 
to a conditional proposition of which the 
consequent is disjunctive (e.g. If A is B, Cis 
either D or E); also to the DILEMMa. b. as 
8b. A proposition or syllogism of this kind. 

Hypo-thetize, v. rare. 1852. [f. Gr. úmóðeros, 
base of ómober«ós HYPOTHETIO, + -IZE]. = 
HYPOTHESIZE. 

IHypotrachelium (h(əjipotrăäkī-liðm). 1563. 
IL. = Gr. dnorpayydov, f. ind HYPO- 1 + 
tpdxmros neck; see -IUM.) Arch. The lower 
part or neck of the capital of a column; in 
the Doric order, the groove between the 
neck of the capital and the shaft. 

Hypotrochoid (h(oipotró"koid, h(o)ipe'- 
trokoid). 1843, [f. Hyro- 2 + TKROCHOID.] 
Geom. The curve described by a point rigidly 
connected with the centre of a circle which 
rolls on the inside of another circle. Hence 
Hypotrochoi-dal a. of the form of, or 
pertaining to, a h, 

lHypotyposis (h(o)pot(o)pó"sis) 1583. 
I7 Gr. bnorémwos sketch, outline, pattern, f. 
tnorvmody sketch, f. ríos "TYPE; see -OSIS.] 
Rhel. Vivid description of a scene, event, or 
situation. 

Hypoxanthine  (hoip-,  hipokswnpoin). 
1850. [f. HyrO- 5 + XANTHINE.] Chem. A 
nitrogenous substance, C,H,N,O, found in 
the muscle, spleen, heart, etc. of vertebrates, 
and forming a white crystalline powder; also 
called sarcine. Hence Hypoxa:nthic a. 
derived from, or of the nature of, h. 

Hypped (hipt), ppl. a. 1710. Now HiPPED 
a.*, q.v. So Hy-ppish a. 

Hypsi- (hi-psi), repr. Gr. ói adv. on high, 
aloft, in comb. also = high, lofty. See also 
Hyrso-. 

Hypsiloid (hipsoi-loid, hi-psiloid), a. 1880. 
[= Gr. 5 Juv ‘simple u’ + -efs -o1p, with 
assim. to prec.] V-shaped or U-shaped. 

Hypsistarian (hipsisté*riün) 1705. (f. 
Gr. 'Yrápws (f. Oros highest) + -AN.] 
Eccl. Hist. a. adj. Belonging to an eclectic 
sect (4th c.), so called from worshipping God 
under the name of the Most High (djo70s). 
b. sb. A member of this sect. 


HYPSO- 


 Hypso- (hi-pso), repr. rare Gr. ójo-, used 
with same force as ġġ- HYPSI-; in mod, use, 
occas. as comb. f. yos ‘height’. 
Hypsometer (hipsomitoi. 1840. [f. prec. 
+ -METER.] An instrument for measuring 
altitudes, esp. one consisting essentially of a 
delicate thermometer, by which the boiling- 
point of water is observed at particular 
elevations, Hence Hypsomer'tric, -al a. 
to hypsometry or the h. Hypso- 
me'trically adv. Hypso-metry, the mea- 
suring of altitudes; the science which treats 
of this; also, the condition of a part of the 
earth’s surface in reference to height above 
(or depth below) the level of the sea. 
Hypt, variant of HYPPED. 
ural (hoip-, hipiü*-rál), a. (sb.) 1871. 
If. Gr. óz(ó HYPO- 2 + o)pá tail + -AL'.] 
Situated beneath the tail; spec. in Ichthyol. 
applied to the bones beneath the axis of the 
tail, which support fin-rays. Also absol. as 


sb. 
Hyraci-, hyraco- (bef. a vowel hyrac-), 
L. and Gr. comb. forms respectively of 


Hynax. 

Hyracoid (hoirükoid), a. [f. L. hyrac-, 
stem of Hyrax + -or.] Resembling a 
hyrax; pertaining to or characteristic of the 
order or sub-order Hyracoidea, containing 
the Hyrax and its congeners. 

|Hyrax (hoi*reks). 1832. [mod.L. — Gr. 
pag, Üpax- Shrew-mnouse.] Zool. A genus of 
small rabbit-like quadrupeds, containing the 
DAMAN, cony, or rock-rabbit of Syria, an 
Abyssinian species or sub-species, and the 
Cape Hyrax or rock-badger (klipdas) of S. 
Africa. It is now made the type of an order 
Or sub-order Hyracoidea. So Hyra'cid a. 
belonging to the family Hyracide, or its sole 
genus Hyraz. 

Hyrse, obs. f, Hinsb. 

Hyrst: see HunsT. 

Hyson (hoison). 1740. [- Chinese hsi- 
ch'un, in Cantonese hei-ch'un, ‘bright spring’, 
the name of coarse green tea. Young Hyson 
is yü-ch'ien = ‘before the rains’ (when 
pieked),] A species of green tea from China, 
Young H., a fine green tea (see above). 

Hy-spy (hei spoi). Also I spy. 1777. A 
boy’s game played by hiders and seckers, in 
which a seeker ories ‘hy spy !’, on discovering 
one of the hiders. 

Hyssop (hisp). [OE. (h)ysope, reinforced 
in ME, by OFr. ysope, isope, later assim. to 
the source, L. hyssopus, -um — Gr. dooumos, 
sa, of Semitic origin (cf. Heb. 'ézób).] 1. A 
small bushy aromatic herb of the genus 
Hyssopus (N. O. Labiate); esp. H. officinalis. 
2. In Biblical use: A plant, prob. the Thorny 
Caper (Capparis spinosa), the twigs of which 
Were used for sprinkling in Jewish rites; 
hence, a bunch of this used in ceremonial 
Purification, and allusively OE. b. As the 
type of a lowly plant (1 Kings 4:33); whence 
fig. ME. 3. Applied in the western U.S. to 
Species of Artemisia 1807. 

A. Purge me with hyssope, and I shalbe cleane 

". 51:7. b. And hee spake of trees, from the 
Cedar tree that is in Lebanon, euen vnto the 
Bymope that springeth out of the wall 1 Kings 


4 

Hyst-: see Hist- 

Hysteranthous (histérm-npos), a. 1835. 
If. Gr. forepos later + dvóos flower + -0US.] 
Bot. Ot plants: Having the flowers appearing 
before the leaves. (‘The word should mean 
the reverse of this.) 

Hysterectomy (histére-ktomi). 1881. [f. 
HySrERO- + -xcromy.] Excision of the 
uterus, 

(Hysteresis (histérrsis. 1881. [- Gr. 
derépnas short-coming, deficiency, f. torepetv 
be behind, come late, f. jrepos late.) Electr. 
‘Tho lagging of magnetic effects behind their 
causes. So Hystere'sial a. 

"Hysteria (histi*-ria). 1801. [mod.L., f. D. 
lystericus; see next, -14*.] 1. Path. A fanc- 
tional disturbance of the nervous system, 
Characterized by anesthesia, hyperesthesia, 
Convulsions, etc., and usually attended with 
emotional disturbances or perversion of the 
Moral and intellectual faculties. (Collog. 
called hysterics.) Women being more liable 
oa men to this disorder, it was originally 

thought to be due to a disturbance of the 
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uterus. 2. transf. and fig. Unhealthy 
emotion or excitement 1839. 

2. A wave of humanitarian h. 1897. 

Hysteric (histe-rik). 1657. [~ L. hystericus 
— Gr. dorepixds belonging to, suffering in, the 
womb, hysterical, f. óerépa womb, esp. in 
sorepixd adn, darepuc) m£ (in mod.L. hysterica 
passio). Of. Fr. hystérique (XVI).] 

A. adj. 1, =  HYSTERIOAL A. l. 2. '= 
HYSTERICAL A. 2. 1751. 13. Of medicines: 
Good for diseases of the uterus —1782. 

2. The united pangs..produced a sort of h. 
laugh SMOLLETT. 

B. sb. t1. A remedy for uterine disorders 
—1767. 2. One subject to hysteria 1751, 3. pl. 
Hysterics (also sing.). An equivalent of 
HYSTERIA, but chiefly = hysterical fits or 
convulsions; hence in sing.: A convulsive fit 
of laughter or weeping 1727. 

3. Sobs, And indications of hysterics BYRON. 
Hence Hyste-ricism, h. state; hysteria. 

Hysterical (histe-rikil). 1615. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL!; see -ICAL.] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of hysteria; affected with hysteria. 2. transf. 
and fig. Morbidly emotional or excited 1704. 

B. sb. tl. = Hysteric B. 1. —1671, 2. pl. 
= HYSTERIC B. 3 (rare) 1834. 

Hence Hyste'rically adv. 

Hystero-! (hi:stéro), bef. a vowel hyster-, 
comb. f. Gr. soréoa womb. Used in recent 
formations with the senses: a. Of the womb, 
uterine, as in A.-paralysis, etc. b. Accom- 
panied or associated with hysteria, hysterical, 
as h.-catalepsy, etc. 

Hy'sterocele [Gr, xvj tumour], Path. a hernia 
containing the uterus or part of it. ||Hystero- 
E ere [Gr. óó pain], Path. pain of the womb. 

yistero-e-pilepsy, a form of hysteria charac- 
terized by the occurrence of epileptiform con- 
vulsions; occurring chiefly among females; hence 

Hy:stero-epile:ptic a. and sb. Hy'sterophore 
[Gr. -dopos], Surg. a pessary for supporting the 
uterus. 

Hy'stero-*, comb. f. Gr. dozepos later. 

Hysteroge'nic, a. 1886, [f. HYSTERO-! + 
-genic as in PHOTOGENIO; see -GEN, -I0.] Path. 
Producing hysteria; relating to the pro- 
duction of hysteria. So Hystero-genous a. 
Hystero-geny, the production of hysteria. 

ysteroid, -al (histéroid, -ăl), a. 1855, 

[irreg. f. HYSTERIA + -OID + -AL'.] Resem- 
bling or having the form of hysteria. 

1Hysterology'. 1623. [- late L Aystero- 
logia - Gr, erepoloyía; see — HYSTERO-', 

-LOGY.] Gram., etc. = HYSTERON PROTERON 
1842. 

Hystero-‘logy*. 1855. [f. Hysrmro-* + 
-LoGy.) Med. A treatise on the uterus. 

Hysteron proteron (hi-stérgn, pro:téron), 
sb. (a. and adv.) 1505. [Late L. (Servius) — Gr. 
Dorepov wpórepov latter [put as] former.] 1. 
Gram. and Rhet. A figure of speech in which 
what should come last is put first. 2. gen. The 
position or arrangement of things in the 
reverse of their natural or rational order 
1589. 3. as adj. 1646. +4, as adv. By or with 
an inversion of the natural order of things 
—1617. 

1. In these woordes. .‘Take ye: Eate ye: This is 
my Bodie’, They have founde a Figure called 
Hysteron Proteron JEWEL. 3. This hysteron 
proteron Stuff NORTH. 

Hysterophyte (hi-stérdfoit). 1855. [- 
mod.L. hysterophylum, pl. -phyla (Fries, 
1821), f. Gr. £erépa womb + éwróv plant.) 
Bot. A plant of the class Hysterophyta or 
Fungi; any fungus growing upon, and 
deriving its nourishment from, organic 
matter. Hence Hy:stero-phytal a. fungal. 

((Hysterosis (histérd"sis). 1620. [mod.L.; 
see "HYSTERO-', -0SIS.] =  HYSTERON PRO- 
TERON. 

Hysterotomy  (histérotómi). 1801. i- 
mod.L. hysterotomia; see FLYSTERO-', -TOMY. 
Ct. Fr. Aysterolomie (xvmi).] Surg. The 
operation of cutting into the uterus; the 
Cesarean section; also =  HYSTERECTOMY. 
So Hy'sterotome, a knife for performing h. 

Hystricid (hisstrisid). [- mod.L. Hystri- 
cidz, f. hystriz, hystric- — Gr. dorpig, dotpix- 
porcupine; see -D*.] Zool. A rodent of the 
family Hystricide; a porcupine. So Hy-- 
stricine a. pertaining to the sub-family 
Hystricine 1883. 


I 


Hystricomorph (hi:strikomóaf). 1882. [- 
mod.L. Hystricomorpha, f. a8 prec. + Gr. 
-uopéos shaped (uopġń form); see -A 4.] Zool. 
A member of the Hystricomorpha, a primary 
division of Rodents including the poreupine 
and its congeners. So Hy:stricomo:rphic, 
-phine adjs. of, belonging to, or having the 
characters of the Hystricomorpha. 
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I (oi) the ninth letter and third vowel of 
the Roman alphabet, going back through the 
Greek Jota to the Semitic Fod. The Semitic 
letter represents a consonant (= English y 
in yellow, yoke, etc.); by the Greeks, who had 
no y consonant, it was adopted as the 
symbol of the i vowel. In the Latin alpha- 
bet, on the other hand, it was used with both 
values, viz. that of i vowel (long and short), 
and y consonant, as in ibidem, ibis; iacui, 
Touis. When the consonant sound (y) passed 
in Romanic into the ‘soft g’ sound (ds), it 
continued to be symbolized by I until the 
early part of the 17th century, when it 
came to be denoted by J j, a differentiated 
form of I i, which was then confined to the 
vowel-sounds. 

The original value of the Greco-Roman 1 
vowel when long was that of the ‘high- 
front-narrow' vowel of Bell's scale, as in 
French machine, etc. In Teutonic, the short 
i has prob. always been the corresponding 
‘wide’ vowel (i), as in Eng, finny, missing. 
Long i, on the other hand, has changed into 
a diphthong with i as its second element. 
The English diphthong is here symbolized 
by (oi), the first element being taken as the 
*mid-mixed-wide' vowel of Bell’s scale, 
the general ‘obscure vowel’ of English; but 
it varies locally. Cf. OE., OHG., OLG. min 
with Eng. mine, Ger. mein, Du. mijn. 

For other values of the letter ¢ see the key 
to the pronunciation. 

The dot surmounting the minuscule or ‘small 
letter’ i is derived from a diacritic mark, like an 
acute accent, used in Latin MSS. to indicate the 
i in positions in which it might have been 
mistaken for part of another letter. The same 
cause led finally to the growth in English of a 
kind of scribal canon that i must not be used as a 
final letter, but must in this position be changed 
to y; though in inflected forms, where the i was 
not final, it was retained; hence city, cities; holy, 
holier, holiest, etc, 

I. The letter and its name. (Pl. Is, 1's, is, i's.) I 
per se, or I per se I, the letter 7 forming a syllable 
by itself, esp. the pronoun J. Also Jig. esp. in 
To dot the i's, etc.; see DOT v.' 

IL. I. Used to denote serial order; marking, e.g.» 
the ninth sheet of a book, etc. 2. In Logic, a par- 
ticular affirmative. 3. The Roman numeral 
symbol for ONE. ae was not originally the 
letter, but a single line denoting unity.) 4. Math. 
In Higher Algebra, í or t often stands for V —1. 
In Quaternions, í, j, k, are symbols of vectors. 
III. Abbreviations. I (Chem.) = Iodine, I(Zool.) 
= incisor. I.D.B. = illicit diamond buyer. 1.h.p. 
(Mech.) = indicated horse-power, LL.P. = 
Tadepengeny Labour Party. See also IHS, and 


I (ai), pers. pron., 1st sing. nom. (OK, ić = 
OFris., OS. (Du.) ik, OHG., ih (G. ich), ON. 
ek(a), Goth. ik (:- Gme. *eka i= *egü), cor- 
resp. basically, but with variation of vowel, 
consonant, and ending to L. egó, Rom. *eo 
(whence Fr. je, otc.), Gr. edly), Skr. ahám, 
Av. azem, OSI. (j)azit (Russ. ya), Lith. eo, 
Lett., OPruss., Arm. es.. The oblique cases 
of the singular are applied from a stem me- 
common to the whole Aryan family. The 
plural nom. we has a Germanic form *wi-z 
from a primitive stem wei, Skr. vay-ám; its 
oblique cases are from a stem uns- (i= *ns), 
co-radicate with L. nos, Skr. nas. The para- 
digm of the pronoun in modern English is: 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 
Nom. I we 
Dat. Ace. me us 
Poss. f absol. mine ours. 
Pron. adj. my our.) 
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I. As pronoun. 1. The pronoun by which 
a speaker or writer denotes himself, in the 
nominative ease, 2, Sometimes used for the 
objective after à verb or preposition. (This 
is now considered ungrammatical.) 1596, 

Y. I care not, I, to fish in seas 1653, Poor I to 
be a nun DRYDEN. 2. My father hath no childe 
but I SHAKS. 

II. As substantive. 1. The pronoun as a 
word 1599. 2. Metaph. The subject or object 
of self-consciousness; the ego 1710. 

1. Phr, Another I = a second self, 2. A Mani- 
festation of Power from something which is not I 
CARLYLE, 

Phrase, I AM, the Lord Jehovah, the Self- 
existent (Ezod. 3:14). 

I, obs. f. AYE yes, and of EYE; var. of 
1Hi, they. 

I’, i, weakened f. IN prep. bof. a cons., as 
in Pfaith; now dial. or arch. 

tI-', prefix, also written Y-, OE. ge-, 
forming collective sbs., deriv. adjs., advbs., 
and vbs.; esp. used with the pa. pple. of 
verbs. 

I-*, reduced f. IN-* (q.v.), occurring in 
words of L. origin bef. gn- (later n), as ignoble, 
ignominy, eto. 

~i, sufix: pron. oi in L. words, i in It. words; 
pl, inflexion of L, masc. sbs, in -us and -er, and 
of It. sbs, in -o and -e, retained in Eng. in 
learned and techn. use, e.g. cirri, foci, radii; 
banditti, dilettanti; illuminati, literati. 

-i-, connective or quasi-connective L. -i-, 
being the stem-vowel, as in omni-vorus, or a 
weakened representative thereof, as in herbi- 
vorus (herba-), or merely connective, as in 
gramin-i-vorus (gramin-) So in many 
English words. 

I; bs. sp. of JA-. 
suffic', a termination of L, and Gr. sbs, 
[= i+, s, stem or connective vowel + -A 
sufix 2), Examples in Eng. use are hydro- 
phobia, mania, militia, etc.; hence frequent. 
in mod.L. terms of Pathology, of Botany, in 
names of countries, and in names of alkaloids 
(after ammonia), as aconitia, atropia, ete., 
in which the ending -ine is now preferred. 

~ia, suffiz* [f. -i- stem or connective vowel 

+ -A suffix 4], forming plurals of L, and Gr. 
sbs, in «fum, -e (1), «ov, some of which are in 
Eng. use, as paraphernalia, regalia, ete.; 
hence freq. in mod.L. names of classes, etc. 
in Zoology, as Mammalia, etc. 

vial, suffiz, repr. L. -ialis, -íale, in adjs. 
formed from sb, stems in -io-, -ia-, as 
curialis, tibialis; extensively used in med.L., 
Fr., and Eng, to form derivative adjs. from. 
L. adjs, in -is, -ius, as celestis, celestial, 
terrestris, terrestrial, dictatorius, dictatorial. 
Formally, a comp. prefix f. -I- + -AL', 

lamb (oi:emb). 1842. [Anglicized form of 
laws, Cf. Fr. iambe (XVD.] Pros. = IAM- 
BUS. 

Iambic (oi,mbik). 1575, [= Fr. lambique = 
late L, tambicus — Gr. laufwós; Bee IAMBUS, 
+10.) 

A. adj. Of a verse, rhythm, ete.: Consisting 
of, characterized by, or based on iambuses. 
Of a foot: Consisting of, or of the nature of, 
an jambus, 1686. 2, Of a poet: Employing 
lambie metres 1581, 

1. The fect of our verses are either iambick, as 
“aloft, create’; or trochalck, as ‘holy, lofty’ 
JOHNSON. 2. Th’ Iambick Muse P. FLETCHER. 
So Iambical a,, -ly adv, 

B. ab, (Usu. pl.) An iambic foot or verse, 
Also tranaf. a piece of invective or satire in 
verse (cf. IAMBUS) 1575, 

Amblcs märch from short tö löng COLERIDGE. 

lambist (aijwmbist), 1839. [= Gr. laufuris 
libeller, f. iaugiew assail in iambics, lam- 
poon; see IAMBUS, -I8t.] A writer of iambics. 
So Ia:mbize v. (rare), to attack in iambic 
verse; to satirize, 

Iambographer (oigembo:gráfoi). 1625. If. 
Gr. lauBoypádos + -ER! 4; Bee next, -GRAPHER. ] 
A writer of iambies. 

JFIambus (əiæmbðs) 1586. [L. = Gr. 
fauBos, f. lámrev assail (in words); the 
iambic trimeter being first used by Greek 
satiric writers.) A metrical foot consisting of 
a short followed by a long syllable; in ac- 
centual verse, of an unaccented followed by 
an accented syllable, 


ian, suffiz, repr. L. -ianus, i.e. an original 
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or connective vowel -i-, with suffix -anus; see 
-AN 1, ‘of or belonging to’. In mod. forma- 
tions, esp. from proper names, the number of 
which is without limit, as Addisonian, Bod- 
leian, Gladstonian, Wordsworthian; Aber- 
donian, Oxonian, ete. In sbs. like theologian, 
-ian is à refashioning of Fr. -ien. 

lanthine (oienpin), a. 1609. [- L. ian- 
thinus — Gr. lév6wos.| Violet-coloured. 
latraliptic (əiætrăli-ptik). rare. 1056. 
[- L. datralipticus — Gr. latpadranrxds, f. 
larpaMimrns, f. larpós physician + ddctatns 
anointer.] a. adj. Relating to the cure of 
diseases by the use of unguents. b. sb. A 
physician who follows this method. 
latric (oisetrik) a. rare. 1851. [- Gr. 
larpwós, f. larpós healer, physician, f. loða 


heal; see -10.] Medical; medicinal. So 
la'trical a. medical 1688; Ia:trico-scri-p- 
tural a. 1716. 


I. .am. .still under Tatrical advice BYRON. 

latro- (oié^tro, əiætro), comb. form of 
larpós physician. 

Iatro-che-mical a, = CHEMIATRIC; so Iatro- 
chemist, one belonging to the iatro-chemical 
school; also gen. one who applies chemistry to 
medical practice. Ia:tromathema‘tical a., 
fpractising medicine in conjunction with as- 
trology; relating to or holding a mathematical 
theory of medicine; hence Ia:tromathema-ti- 
cally adv. 1603; so Ia:tromathemati:cian, one 
belonging to the iatromathematical school. 

Iberian (oibi-riün). 1601. (f. L. Iberia, 
the country of the Iberi or Iberes — Gr. "IBnpes 
the Spaniards; also an Asiatic people near 
the Caucasus. See -AN, -IAN.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to ancient Iberia 
in Europe, or its inhabitants; hence a. 
Basque; b. Of Spain and Portugal unitedly. 
1618, 2. Of or pertaining to ancient Iberia in 
Asia, corresp. to modern Georgia 1671, 

2. The Hyrcanian cliffs Of Caucasus, and dark I. 
dales MILT. P.R. 11. 318. 

B. sb. A Basque; a Spaniard 1023. 
b. The Basque language. 2. An inhabitant of 
ancient Iberia in Asia 1601. 

Ibex (oi-beks). Pl. ibexes, rarely ibices 
(obbisiz), 1007. [L. iber, ibic-.] A species 
of wild goat (Capra ibex or Iber ibex) inhabit- 
ing the Alps and Apennines, the male of 
which has very large strongly ridged re- 
curved horns, and brownish or reddish grey 
hair; the female, shorter horns and grey 
hair; also called bouquetin and steinbock. 

Ibidem (iboi-dem). 1663. [L., f. ibi there 
+ -dem, as in idem, tandem, ete.) In the 
same place. Abbrev. ibid. or ib. 

Ibis (ol:bis). Pl. ibises; also (now rarely) 
ibides (0i-bidiz), ibes (oi-biz). ME. [- L. 
ibis (gen. ibis, ibidis, pl. ibes) = Gr. l&s the 
ibis, an Egyptian bird.) A genus of large 
grallatorial birds of the family Ibidide, al- 
lied to the stork and heron, comprising many 
species with long legs and slender decurved 
bill; a bird of this genus, esp. (and originally) 
the Sacred Ibis of Egypt (Ibis religiosa), with 
white and black plumage, venerated by the 
ancient Egyptians, 

Other species are the Glossy, Scarlet, and White I. 

-ible, the form of the suffix -BLE, repr. L. 
"Ibilis, and -ibilis; as legible, visible, audible, 
ete, Often displaced by -able in words that 
have come through Fr., or are formed on an 
Eng. verb, as referable, tenable, dividable, etc. 

Ibsenism (i-bsoniz'm). 1801. [f. the name 
of Henrik Ibsen (1828-1906), Norwegian dra- 
matist and poet + -IsM.) The dramatic prin- 
ciples and aims characteristic of the writings 
of Ibsen and the Ibsenites, which expose 
conventional hypocrisies, Hence Ibse-nian 
a. and sb. I-bsenite, an admirer or imitator 
of Ibsen. 

Ic, obs. f. I pron, 

-ic (formerly -ick, -ik(e, -ique) suffr, 
primarily forming adjs., many of which are 
used as &bs. having also the form -ics; see 2. 

1. In adjs., immediately repr. Fr.-ique — L. 
-te-us, occurring in words of L, formation, as 
civicus, classicus, or in L. words adopted from 
Gr., as comicus xoyuxés. This suffix in Gr. 
formed adjs. with the sense *after the man- 
ner of’, ‘of the nature of’, ‘pertaining to’, 
‘of’. In L. it was used chiefly in the com- 
pound suffix -aticus (-ATIC, -AGE), and in wds. 
formed from Gr., or on Gr. types. b. In 


ICE 


Chem., the suffix is used to form the names of 
oxygen acids and other compounds having a 
higher degree of oxidation than those whose 
names end in -ous; e.g. chloric acid HO,CI, 
chlorous acid HO,Cl. 

2. Already in Gr., adjs. in -«ós were used 
absol. as sbs., e.g. in sing. masc., às Drwwós 
(man) of the porch, Stoic, hence in L. Stoicus; 
also, in sing. fem., in names of arts (s. éx), 
or systems of thought, knowledge, or action 
(8c. Gewpla, pidooodla), e.g. 7j povouý music, h 
uý ethics, ete.; and in neut. pl., as rà 
olkovomixé things pertaining to domestic eco» 
nomy, a treatise on this, economics. 

In English, words of this class in use bef, 
1500 had the singular form, as arsmelike, 
magike, logike (-ique), etc.; this form is re- 
tained in arithmetic, logic, magic, music, rhe- 
toric. Subseq., forms in -ics (-iques) occur as 
names of treatises, e.g. cliques = ra xd; and 
towards 1600 this form is applied to the sub- 
ject-matter of such treatises, in mathematics, 
economics, ete. From 1600 onward this has 
been the accepted form with names of 
Sciences, as acoustics, etc., or matters of 
practice, as æstħetics, politics, tactics, ete, 
The names of sciences, even though ending 
in -ics, are construed as singular; while 
names of practical matters, as gymnastics, 
politics, tactics, remain plural, in construction 
a8 well as in form. 

3. Besides the preceding, there are many 
other sbs. formed directly from adjs. in -ie 
taken absol., as emetic, cosmetic (pl. emetics, 
ete.); epic, lyric, Anacreontics, iambics; do- 

lic, rustic, classic, mechanic, lunatic. 

-ical, a compound suffix, f. -10 + -AL', form- 
ing an adj. from a sb. in -ic, as music, musical, 
or à secondary adj., a8 comic, comical. Many 
adjs. have a form both in -ic and -ical, that in 
-ical being usually the earlier and the more 
commonly used, Often also the form in -ic is 
restricted to the sense ‘of’ or ‘of the nature 
of’ the subject in question, while that in 
"ical has wider or more transferred senses. 

-ically, advb. ending, f. -1CAL + -LY*, form- 
ing advs. from adjs. in -ical, which are used 
also as the adys. from the corresponding 
adjs. in -Ic, Thus poetic, poetical, adv. poeti- 
cally. 

Icarian (oiké*riün), a. 1595. [f. L. Icarus 
= Gr. 'Ixápos, f, Icarus, "Ixapos the son of 
Daedalus, in Gr. Myth. See -AN, -1AN.] Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of Icarus, who, in 
escaping from Crete, flew so high that the sun 
melted the wax with which his wings were 
fastened on, so that he fell into the sea; 
hence, applied to ambitious acts which end 
in ruin. 

With I. winge 1639. 

ficasm. [= Gr. «t«aoua comparison, simile, 
f. exdtev make like, depict.) A figurative 
expression, Hy. MORE. 

Ice (ois), sb. [OE. is = OFris., OS 
is (Du. ijs, G. eis), ON. iss :- Gmc. ' 
*isaz, having analogues elsewhere in the 
Iranian languages.) 1. Frozen water; water 
rendered solid by cold. b. With pl.: A mass 
or piece of ice OE. 2. The ice: the layer ot ice 
on a river, lake, sea, etc. ME. 3. fig. ME. 4. 
A congeiation resembling ice. BACON. 5. a. 
A frozen confection. Now with an and pl. 
An ice-cream or water-ice 1773. b. = ICING 
1725. 6. altrib., as ice-beach, -chart, -cutler, 
ete. 1591. 

2. Phr. To break the ice: to make a passage for 
boats, ete. by breaking the frozen surface of a 
river, lake, ete. ; fig. to make a beginning; in mod. 
usage, to break through cold reserve. To cul no 
E to effect nothing. 3. Tut, tut, thou art all Ice 
SHAKs, 

Comb.: i.-action, the action of ice upon the sur- 
face of the earth, esp. during the ice-age; -age, the 
glacial period (see GLACIAL); -anchor, a grapnel 
for holding a ship to an ice-floe; -apron, a pointed 
structure for protecting a bridge-pier from ice 
carried down by the stream ; -axe, an axe used by 
Alpine climbers, for cutting steps; -bag, an india- 
rubber bag filled with ice for application to some 
part of the body; -beam, a beam placed at the 
stern or bow of a ship to resist the pressure of ice: 
* T, a CRYOPHORUS; - bed, a stratified glacial 
deposit; -belt = ICE-FOOT; -boulder, a boulder 
conveyed by glacial action; -box, a box for hold- 
ing ice, an ice-chest; -calk = CALK sb, 2; -canoe, 
a canoe with iron runners for use on frozen 
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lakes or rivers; -chair, a sledge-chair; -cham- 
ber, a compartment containing, or cooled by, ice; 
a refrigerating chamber; -chest, a refrigerator; 
-claw, an iron claw for grappling and lifting 
blocks of ice; -closet, an ice-chamber or ice- 
chest; -creeper = ice-calk; -drift, drifted ice in 
fhe mass; -escape, an apparatus for rescuing 
persons who have fallen through the ice; -fender, 
a fender or guard to protect a vessel from injury 
by ice; -ferns, the fern-like formations produced 
on glass by the action of frost; -fish, the capelin; 
(ream; -fox, the Arctic fox; 


-flow, an ice: 

-glass = erac gull, U.S. 
name for the ivory gull; 
-ladder = D -ledge =  ICE-FOOT; 


machine, a machine for making ice artificially ; 
ark, a mark, scratch, or groove produced by 
ice-action, esp. during the ice-age; -mill, a 
glacier-mill; -pack, a body of separate pieces of 
drift-ice closely packed 80 as to form one great 
ice-fleld; -pail, a pail for holding ice, in which 
bottles of wine, etc. are cooled; -paper, trans- 
parent gelatine in thin sheets used in copying 
drawings; -period, the ice-age; -pit, a pit in 
which ice Is stored for preservation; -pitcher, a 

iteher with double sides, or the like, for holding 

roken ice or iced water; -plane, an instrument 
for smoothing ice; an instrument for shaving off 
fragments of ice for cooling drinks; -poultice, a 
bag or bladder filled with pounded ice for applica- 
tion to parts of the body; -pudding, a frozen 
confection in the form of a pudding; -pulse, the 
throbbing movement which precedes an ice- 
quake; -quake, a convulsion which accompanies 
the break-up of an ice-field or ice-floe; -raft, a 
floating sheet of ice; -river = ICE-STREAM; -saw, 
a large saw employed by Arctic voyagers and in 
ice harvesti cutting ice; -ship, one specially 
built to re pressure; -shoe, a spiked shoe 
for walking on ice; -striz, thin lines of scoring 
made in rocks by ice passing over them; -system, 
a connected system or group of glaciers; -whale, 
the great polar whale; -yacht = ICE-BOAT 1; 
hence -yachting, -yachtsman. 

Ice (oig), v. ME. [f. the sb.] 1. trans. To 
cover with ice; to convert into ice. Also fig. 
2. To cover or garnish (cakes, etc.) with a 
concretion of sugar (cf. ICING). Also fig. 1602. 
3. To refrigerate with ice; to cool (esp. wine) 
by placing it among ice 1825. 4. To make 
cold; to freeze, chill, Chiefly fig. 1804. 5. 
intr, To turn to ice; to freeze. Also fig. 1839. 

~ice, sufiz, in ME. also -is(e, -ys(e, etc. 
= OFr. -ice (-ise), of non-popular origin, 
7 L, -itia, or -itius, or -itium. Thus avarice, 
etc. (- L. avaritia, etc.), the later police (= 
L. politia), novice, precipice, service (= L. 
novitius, precipitium, servitium). Cf. -ISE*. 

2, The ending -ice has various other origins, 
partly through assimilation to the preceding; 
5 in (ac)complice, (ap)prentice, bodice, poul- 
ice. 

Iceberg (oisbóag). 1774. [prob. — (M)Du. 
ijsberg, whence also G. eisberg, Sw. isberg, 
Da. isbjerg.) t1. An Arctic glacier, which 
comes close to the coast, and is seen from the 
sea as a hill or ‘hummock’ —1821. 2. A de- 
tached portion of a glacier carried out to sea; 
a huge floating mass of ice, often rising to a 
great height above the water 1820. Also fig. 

2. Ice-berg. [Note] This term. .I restrict. .to de- 
tached jce, in contradistinction to the glacier or 
fe in siu KANE. fig. Captain Thelwal is a perfect 


Lce-bird. 1620. Ornith. 1. The little auk 
or 8ea-dove, 2. The Indian night-jar 1862. 

Iceblink (oi'sblink). 1817. [= Du. ijsblink, 
G. eisblink, Da. iisblink, -blik, Sw. isblink. 
The question of the orig. lang., and history, 
is obscure. See Ick sb., BLINK sb.!] 1. A 
luminous appearance on the horizon, caused 
by the reflection of light from ice. See 
BLINK 3b,* 4. 2, The name of a range of ice- 
cliffs in Greenland, Also generally: An ice- 
Cliff. TObs, 1819. 

I'ce-boat. 1819. 1. A boat mounted on 
runners for propulsion on the ice. 2. A boat 
or barge for breaking the ice in a river or 
canal 1838, 

T-ce-bolt. 1789. [f. Bout sb."] a. A sudden 
deadly chill, b. An avalanche. 
je bound (oisbaund), ppl. a. 1059. If. 

E sb. + Bounn ppl. a.'] Held fast by ice; 
frozen in; hemmed in by ice. 
pice-brearker. 1838. [f. Ick sb. + BREAK- 
noil 1. Anything that breaks up moving 
i ‘©; Spec. an ice-apron. 2. A vessel for break- 
ing à channel through ice 1875. 3. A whaler’s 
name for the Greenland whale. 


Ice-cap, 1854. 1. A permanent cap or 
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covering of ice over a tract of country, as 
e.g. at either pole 1875. 2. Med. A bladder or 
bag containing pounded ice, for application 
Led head in congestion of the brain, etc. 

Ece-crea'm, 1709. [Earlier iced cream, 
1088.] Cream or custard, flavoured, sweet- 
ened, and congealed. Also attrib. 

Iced (oist), ppl. a. 1688. [f. ICE sb. or v. + 
-ED.] Covered with ice; cooled by means of 
ice. Of a cake, etc.: Covered with icing. 

Lce-fall. 1817. [After waterfall.) 1. A 
cataract of ice; a part of a glacier resembling 
a frozen waterfall. 2. The fall of a mass of ice 


1861. 

I'ce-fleld. 1694. A wide flat expanse of ice. 

Ice-floe (oisfl". 1819, [See FLOE.] A 
large sheet of floating ice, smaller than an 
ice-field. 

I-ce-foot. 1856. [- Da. isfod, in same 
sense.] a. A belt or ledge of ice extending 
along the coast in Arctic regions. b. Also, 
the margin of an ice-floe 1897. 

T-ce-hill. 1694. A hill or mound of ice; an 
elevated glacier; a slope covered with ice, for 
tobogganing, etc. fAlso, a floating iceberg. 

I-ce-hook. 1694. ta. A kind of boat-hook, 
used to push large flakes of ice away from a 
Bhip. tb. An ice-anchor. c. A hook used in 
hoisting ice for storage. 


Lce-house. 1687. A structure, often 
underground, and with non-conducting 
walls, in which ice is stored for use during the 
year. 

Ice-island, 1777. = ICEBERG 2. So Ice- 
isle 1808. 


Iceland? (oissnd). 1842. [f. ICE sb, + 
LAND sb.) A country covered with ice; the 
region of perpetual ice. 

Iceland? (oislànd). (ME. Island, Islond 
(xm) - ON. Island, f. iss Ice + land LAND.] 
The name of a large island lying on the bor- 
der of the Arctic Ocean, between Norway 
and Greenland; used attrib. in names of arti- 
cles imported from or peculiar to that coun- 
try, as I, cur, I. dog (also short I.), a shaggy 
sharp-eared white dog, formerly in favour as 
a lapdog in England; I. lichen, I. moss, a 
species of edible lichen, Cetraria islandica, 
having medicinal properties; I. poppy, 4 
variety of Papaver nudicaule, the yellow 
Arctic poppy; I. spar, a transparent 
variety of calcite, used in demonstrating the 
polarization of light. 

Icelander (oi-slindos). 1613. [f. prec. + 
-gR'.] An inhabitant or native of Iceland. 


Icelandic (oislendik). 1074. [f. prec. + 
-10.] 

A. adj, Pertaining to Iceland, or to Icelandic 
(see B.). 


B. sb. The language of Iceland, which in all 
essential points retains the form of Old Norse 


1833. 
Iceman, ice-man (oi&mmn). 1855. 1. A 
man skilled in traversing ice. 2. A man ap- 


pointed to look after the ice on a skating- 
pond and assist in cases of accident 1860. 3. 
One engaged in the ice trade, or in harvest- 
ing ice (U.S.) 1804. Hence I-cemanship, 
ice-craft. 

I-ce-maister. 1853. A pilot skilled in 
navigating vessels among ice-floes. 

I-ce-mouint(ain, 1694, = ICEBERG. 

I-ce-plant. 1753. A plant (Mesembryanthe- 
mum crystallinum), having leaves covered 
with pellucid watery vesicles looking like ice; 
a native of the Canary Islands, S. Africa, etc. 

I-ce-plough. 1858. An instrument used 
in America for cutting grooves in ice, for the 
purpose of removing large blocks which are 
stored for summer use. 

I-ce-sheet. 1873. A sheet or layer of ice 
covering an extensive tract of land; as e.g. 
during the ice-age. 

T-cespar. 1816. (alt. of G. eisspath (Werner, 
1812, from its appearance); cf. FELDSPAR.] 
Min. Glassy orthoclase, first found in the 
lava of Vesuvius. 

I-ce-stream. 1853. 1. A stream of ice- 
floes carried in a particular course; esp. that 
which sweeps round Cape Farewell in Green- 
land 1878. 2, A valley glacier. 

Tce-work. 1729. 1. Frosted work. 2. 
Geol. Work done by glaciers or icebergs 1843. 


ICHTHYODORYLITE 


Ich, obs. f. I pron., EACH. 

Ichneumon (ikni@-mén), 1572. [- L. 
ichneumon — Gr. txveduow lit, tracker, f. 
lyvesew track, f. tyvos track, footstep.) 1. A 
small brownish-coloured slender-bodied car- 
nivorous quadruped, Herpestes (formerly 
Viverra) ichneumon, closely allied to the 
mongoose, and resembling the weasel tribe 
in form and habits, It is found in Egypt, and 
is noted for destroying the eggs of the croco- 
dile, on which account it was venerated by 
the ancient Egyptians, (Called also Pha- 
raoh’s Rat, and formerly Indian Mouse). Cf. 
COCKATRICE. 2. A smal] parasitic hymeno- 
pterous insect (family Ichneumonidw), which 
deposits its eggs in or on the larva of another 
insect, upon which its larvae feed when 
hatched; an ichneumon-fly 1658. 

1. I., a beaste of Egypte. . who creepeth into the 
body of a Crocodyle, When in sleape he gapeth and 
eating his bowels, sleaeth him 1572. 

m .: L-fly = 2; fi. maggot, the larva of the 

Ichneumon-, comb. stem of prec, (in sense 
2), as in Ichneumo-nidan a., pertaining to 
the family Ichneumonidae of hymenopterous 
insects; sb., an insect of this family 1815. 
Ichneumo-niform a., having the form or 
characters of an ichneumon-fly. 

Ichnite (i-knoit) 1854. [f. Gr. txos track 
+ -ITE! 2 a.) Geol, A fossil footprint. 

Ichnography (ikng-grafi). 1598. [- Fr. 
ichnographie or L. ichnographia- Gr. lxvoypaġla, 
1. Ixvos track, trace; see -GRAPHY.] A ground- 
plan; a horizontal section of a building or 
part of it; also, the plan or map of a place. 
‘Also transf. and fig. Hence Ichnogra:phic, 
-al, a. pertaining or relating to i. Ichno- 
graphically adv. 

Ichnolite (i-knóleit). 1840. [f. Gr. txvos 
track, trace + -LITE.] = IOHNITE. 

Ichnolithology  (iknolipolódgi). — 1882. 
|f. as prec. + LiTHOLOGY.] = IcHNOLOGY. 
Hence I:chnolitholo-gical a. 

Ichnology (iknolódgi). 1851. [f. as prec. + 
-LoGY.] a. That part of paliontology which 
treats of fossil footprints. b. The ichnolo- 
gical features of a district collectively. 
Hence Ichnolo-gical a. 

\Ichoglan (itfoglen). 1077. [obs. Turk., 
f. ich interior + oğlān young man.) A page in 
waiting in the palace of the Sultan. 

Ichor (oikóa). 1638. [- Gr. typ.) 1. Gr. 
Myth, The ethereal fluid, not blood, sup- 
posed to flow in the veins of the gods 1676. 
2. transf. and fig. Blood; a fluid likened to the 
blood of animals 1638. 3, Path. A watery 
acrid discharge from certain wounds and 
sores 1651. 

2. The azure i. of this élite of the earth R, FORD. 
Hence Ichorous (oi-koros), a. of the nature of i.; 
containing or discharging i. 

lIchorrhæmia (oikórimid). Also -emia. 
1864. [f. Gr. tp IOHOR + -ayila, f. alpa 
blood.) Path. Poisoning of the blood from 
the absorption of sanious matter. 

Ichthyic (ikphik), a. 1844. [- Gr. lx0vinós 
fishy, f. (0vs fish; see -10.] Of, pertaining to, 
or characteristic of fishes; piscine, So I'ch- 
thyal, I-chthyan adjs. 

Ichthyo- (ikpi,o), bef. a vowel ichthy-, 
comb. f. Gr. ix6is, lxðvos fish. 

Lchthydin, Ichthyin (-thin), Lchthylin 
(-ulin), Chem. names of albuminoid substances 
got from the egg-yolk of various fishes. Ichthyo- 
co:prolite [COPROLITE), Palæont. the fossilized 
excrement of a fish; also iehthyocoprus, -chthyo- 
do:nt [Gr. ó&ovr-], Palæont. a fossil tooth of a fish. 
Ichthyo-latry(-LATRY |, the worship of fishes, or of 
a fish-god, as Dagon. Ichthyomaincy [-MANCY], 
divination by means of the head or entrails of 
fishes; so Ichthyomarntic a. Ichthyophthi-ran 
[Gr. 6«ip louse] a., Zool. belonging to the crusta- 
cean order Ichthyophthira, parasites upon fishes; 
sb. a fish-louse, Ichthyo-tomist [Gr. -rouos 
cutting], an anatomist of fishes; so Ichthyo:~ 
tomy. I:chthyta:xidermy, the taxidermy or 
stuffing of the skins of fishes as zoological speci- 
mens. 

\Ichthyocolla (ikpiokg li). 1001. [L. = 
Gr. Ixðvókoħa, f. lx8vo- (prec.) + kóða glue.] 
Fish-glue, isinglass. Also attrib. 
Ichthyodorylite, -dorulite (i:kpiodg-ri- 
leit, -dọ'r'üləit). 1897. [f. IcuTHYO- + Gr. 
Bópv Spear + -LITE.] Palæont. A fossil spine 
of a fish or fish-like vertebrate. 


ICHTHYOGRAPHER 


Ichthyo:grapher, 1677. [f. Icurnyo- + 
-GRAPHER,| A writer on fishes. So Ichthyo-- 
graphy. Ichthyogra:phic a. 

Ichthyoid (i-kpi,oid). 1855. [f. as prec. + 
OID.) 

A. adj. Fish-like. So Ichthyoi'dal a. 

B. sb. A vertebrate of the fish type; spec. = 
IORTHYOPSID 1803. 

Ichthyol (i-kpiol) 1885. [f. as prec. + 
-0L 3.] Med, A brownish-yellow syrupy 
liquid obtained by the dry distillation of 
bil us rocks containing remains of fos- 
sil fishes; used as a remedy in skin diseases. 
(Proprietary term.) Hence Ichthyo-lic a. 

Ichthyolite (ikpiðləit). 1898. [f. as prec. 
+ LITE.) Palwont. A fossil fish; any fossil of 
iehthyie origin. Hence Ichthyoli-tic a. 

Ichthyology (ikpielédsi). 1046. [f. as 
prec. + -LoGy.) The natural history of 
fishes as a branch of zoology. b. The ich- 
thyological features (of a district), the fishes 
(of & region) as subjects of scientific study. 
Hence Ichthyolo-gic, -al-a. of or pertaining 
to |. Ichthyolo-gically adv, Ichthyo-lo- 
gist, an expert, or student, in i. 

Ichthyomorphic (i:kpijom@-afik), a. 1879. 
[f. as prec. + Gr. nopój form + -10.] a. Hav- 
ing the form of a fish, as the fish-god Dagon, 
b. Possessing the zoological characters of 
fishes; ichthyoid. 

\Ichthyophagi (ikpig-fid5oi), sb. pl. 1555. 
UL. Ichthyophagi (pl.) = Gr. 'Ix6voddyo,, name of 
fish-eating races, f. ly0vo- ICHTHYO- + -$ayos 
eating; see -PHAGOUS, -PHAGY.] Fish-eaters. 
(Rarely in sing.) So tIchthyo:phagan (rare), 
Ichthyo-phagist, -gite, a fish-cater. Ich- 
thyo-phagous a. fish-cating. Ichthyo-- 
phagy, the practice of eating fish. 

Ichthyophthalmite (ikpi,ofpa-Imoit). 1805. 
[= Gr. tx0vs fish + ó$0aAuós eye + -ITE! 2 b, 
in ref. to its appearance,] Min. = APOPHYL- 
LITE. 

IIchthyopsida (ikpio'psidà), sb. pl. 1871. 
[mod.L., f. Ionrnyo- + Gr. ds appearance; 
Bee -ID*, -A‘.] Zool. The lowest of the three 
primary groups of Vertebrata in Huxley's 
classification, comprising the amphibians, 
tho fishes, and fish-like vertebrates. Hence 
Ichthyo-psid, -o:psidan, -opsi-dian adjs. 
of or belonging to the I. ; abs. a vertebrate of 
this group. 

Ichthyopterygian (ikpi,optérldsiün). [f. 
Gr, ixüvo- Bee IOHTHYO- + mrépu£, mrepvy- wing, 
mepi wing, fin + -AN.] Palæont. a, adj. 
Belonging to the Zchihyopterygia, an order of 
extinct marine reptiles, so named from the 
paddle- or fin-like character of the digits of 
the fore and hind limbs, the type of which is 
the ichthyosaurus. b, sb. An ichthyosaurian, 

Ichthyornis (ikpi,janis). 1872. [mod.L. 
(Marsh, 1872), f. (05s fish + dons, -0- bird.] 
Palwont, An extinct order of toothed birds 
(Odontornithes) belonging to the sub-class 

dontotorma, having socketed teeth and bi- 
concave vertebra, the remains of which 
occur in the eretaceous rocks of N. America. 
Hence Ichthyorni'thic a. San eae 
a bird of the family Ichthyornithide. 

Ichthyosaur (i-kplosu). 1830. (Anglicized 
form of next.) = next, b, 

Ichthyosaurus (i:kpioad-rds). PI. d 
1832. [mod.L., f. IcWTHYO- + Gr. capos ( 
cepa) lizard.) Palwont, A genus of extinct 
marine animals, combining the characters 
of saurian reptiles and of fishes with some 
features of whales, and having an enormous 
head, a tapering body, four paddles, and a 
long tail. (Found chiefly in the Lias), b. An 
animal of this genus, Hence Ichthyosau:- 
rian a. of or pertaining to the i.; belonging 
to the order Ichthyosauria; sb. an animal of 
this order, Ichthyosau:rid, an animal of 
the I. family, ZeMhyosaurídr, Ichthyosau:- 
roid a. having the form or characters of an 1. 
JIchthyosis. (ikpi,é-sis). 1815. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. is + -osm.] Path. A congenital 
disease of the akin in which the epidermis 
assumes a dry and horny appearance. (Also 
called fish-skin disease and porcupine disease.) 
Hoe Ichthyo-tic a. subject to or affected 
wi le 

-ician (ifán) a compound suffix, in Fr. 
~icien, consisting of -LAN (ME. and Fr. ien) 
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added to names of arts or sciences in L. -ica, 

Fr. -ique, Eng. -10, -1¢8, to denote a person 

skilled in the art or science; e.g. arithmeti- 

cian, politician, statistician; occas. formed by 

analogy on names not ending in -10, as 

academician, etc.; cf. also patrician, f. L. 
us. 


patricius. 

lIcica (isikà). 1805. [Native name in 
Guiana.] Bot. Name of a genus of S. Ameri- 
can trees (N.O. Burseraceæ), of which T. 
altissima is the Cedar-wood and J. hepta- 
phylla the Incense-wood of Guiana. I. resin, 
a fragrant resin obtained from the Incense- 
wood; hence I-cican, I:cacin, a crystalline 
resin, obtained from this, 

Icicle (oi:sik'). [Late ME. disse (ysse) ikkle, 
ysekele, iseyokel, f. ICE + ICKLE, after MSw. 
isikil (= MDa. isegel); cf. Norw. isjokel, 
-jokkel; repl. OE. *isġićel (whence ME. 
isechele), for which ises gicel ‘icicle of ice’ is 
attested.) 1. A pendent rod-like ice-forma- 
tion, produced by the freezing of falling or 
dripping water. Also transf. 2. Her. (See 
quot.) 1830. 

1. Eaves of snow, from which long icicles de- 
pended TYNDALL. transf. Saltpeter in long icicles 
1044. 2, Jcicles, depicted in shape as guttées, but 
reversed ROBSON. Hence Fcicled a, overhung 
with icicles; also, tfrozen. 

Icily (oisili), ade. 1848. [f. ICY a. + -Ly*.] 
Freezingly. Also fig. So I-ciness, the qua- 
lity of being icy. Chiefly fig. 

Icing (oi-sin), vbl. sb. 1769. [f. ICE v. + 
-"NG.] 1, The process of encrusting or 
adorning with crystallizations of sugar; 
concr. an incrustation of sugar. 2. The pro- 
cess of cooling or preserving by means of ice 
1837. 


-icity (i-siti), a compound suffix - Fr. 
-icilé = L. -icitate- (nom. -icitas), formed 
by the addition of -tat- (see -TY!) to adj. stems 
in -ic(i)-, as rusticitas, f. rusticus. On the 
analogy of these, abstract sbs, in -icifé in Fr. 
and -icity in Eng. are formed upon adjs. of 
any origin in -ic; e.g. atomicity, electricity, 
publicity, ete. 

Icker (i-koi). 1518. Sc. form of EAR sb. 

Ickle (i-k'I). Obs. exe. dial. (MB. ikyl var. 
of ychele ~ OE. ġicel, gicela += *jakilaz, -on, 
cogn. with ON. jokull icicle, glacier := 
*jakulaz (cf. ON. jaki ice floc).] = IcICLE, 
Also transf. 

TIcod (iko:d), int. 1697, Var. of Econ, q.v. 
71790. 


I-come(n, ME. pa. pple. of Cox v. 

Icon (əikọn). Also ikon, eikon. 1572. 
[7 L, icon (Pliny) — Gr. elxaw likeness, image, 
similitude,] fl. An image, figure, or repre- 
sentation; a portrait; an illustration in a. 
book -1727. b. An image in the solid; a 
statue 1577. 2, Eastern Ch. A representation 
of some sacred personage, itself regarded as 
sacred, and honoured with a relative wor- 
ship 1833. 13, Rhet. A simile —1076. 

1. b. The I. of an Elephant SIR T. HERBERT. 2. 
Behind them were carried. .six censers, and six 
sacred Ikons 1833, 

Iconic (oiko'nik), a. Also eiconic. 1050. 
[= L. iconicus — Gr. etxovixds, f. etxeiv ICON; 866 
30.] Of or pertaining to an icon; of the 
nature of a portrait; spec. in Art, applied to 
the ancient portrait statues of victorious 
athletes, and hence to memorial statues and 
s of a fixed type. So Ico-nical a. rare 

2. 

fLconism, 1656. [- L. iconismus — Gr. 
cxovouds delineation, f. exovitev; see next, 
25X.] A representation of some image or 
figure; imagery ; metaphor —1080. 

TIconize, v. [7 Gr. etxoviter, f. «xiv ICON; 
see -IZB.| trans. To form into an image; to 
figure, to represent. CUDWoRTH. 

Icono-, Gr. «ixovo-, comb. f. elxiiv ICON. 

Iconodu'ly [see IR the veneration of 
images: so I:conodu-lic (-doulic) a,; I-conodule, 
Iconodwlist, a venerator of images, Icono- 
ma'nia, an infatuated devotion to images; a 
mania for collecting icons or portraits. I:cono- 
phile, Icono-philist (Gr. Aos), a connoisseur of 
e engravings, book illustrations, and the 
a hence Icono-philism, -phily, the taste for 

Iconoclasm (eikgndklez’m). 1756. If. 
iconoclast, after Gr. analogies, e.g. maya 
moulding, zAázr;s moulder.) The breaking or 
destroying of images; esp. of images and 


-ICS 


pictures set up as objects of veneration; 
hence transf. and fig. 

Iconoclast (oikenóklest), sb. (a.) 1641, 
I7 med.L. iconoclastes — eccl. Gr. ekovoxMiarns, 
1, edv image, «Adv break.] 1. A breaker or 
destroyer of images; spec. one who took part 
in the movement in the 8th and 9th centu- 
ries to put down the use of these in religious 
worship in the Christian churches of the 
East; hence, applied analogously to Pro- 
testants in the 16th and 17th centuries, 2, 
transf. and fig. One who assails cherished 
beliefs or venerated institutions on the 
ground that they are erroneous or pernicious 
1842. 3. attrib. or adj. Iconoclastic 1085. 

1. The Puritans. .seem mere savage Iconoclasts 
CARLYLE. 2. Kant was the great i. J. MARTINEAU, 
3. An i. riot 1845. Hence Iconocla:stic a. of or 
pertaining to iconoclasts or iconoclasm. Icono- 
Fla-stically «dv. Iconocla-sticism, the princi- 
ples or practice of iconoclasts. 

Iconograph. 1884. [- Gr. «lovoypádos 
portrait-painter; see ICON, -GRAPH.] A draw- 
ing, engraving, or illustration for a book; = 
Toon 1. 

Iconography (oiking-grafi). 1628. [- Gr. 
clxovoypadia Sketch, description (Strabo); see 
looNO-, -GRAPHY.] fl. concr, A pictorial re- 
presentation; a drawing or plan — . 
The description of any subject by means of 
drawings or figures; any book in which this 
is done; also, the branch of knowledge which 
deals with representative art in general 1078. 

2. The i. of the altar-canopy 1 Hence 
Icono-grapher, one who makes figures or draw- 
ings of objects. Iconogra:phic, -al a, of or per- 
taining to i. 

Iconolater (aiking lites). 1054. [- eccl. 
Gr. exovoddrpns; see IOONO-, -LATER. Cf. mod.L. 
iconolatres (xvi1).) A worshipper of images. 
So Icono-latry, image-worship. 

Iconology (oikónglódgi). 1730. [f. as prec. 
+ -lOGY. Cf. Fr. iconologie in sume sense 
(xvm)] 1. That branch of knowledge which 
deals with the subject of icons; also icons 
collectively, or as objects of in 
ete. 2. Symbolical representation 


lism 1849. Hence Iconolo-gical a., -lo-gi- 
cally adv. 1730. Icono-logist. 

Iconomachy (oikóng:müki). 1581. [f. eccl. 
Gr. dxovouayeiv war against images, on Gr. 
analogies; see Icono-, -MACHY.] A war 


against images; hostility to images in con- 
nection with worship. So tlcono:machal 
(erron, -mical) a. hostile to images. 
Jiconostas (oiko:nostms). 1833. [Russ f. 
Gr. eixovdorams; see next.] = next. 
lIconostasis (oikóno:stüsis). 1838. [mod. 
eccl. Gr. «xovóoraow, f. elxovo- ICONO- + 
erdos position, station.) astern Ch. The 
screen separating the sanctuary or ‘bema 
from the main body of the church, and on 
which the icons are placed. 
Icos-, icosa-, icosi-, repr. Gr. 
forms of eikon twenty. 
Icosaco-lic [Gr. xàAov member, COLON?) a., Anc. 
Pros. consisting of twenty cola or members. Ico- 
sase:mic [Gr, «fua mark, enueiov mark, mora) d. 
Anc. Pros. consisting of or containing twenty 
more or units of time, i.e. the equivalent of 
twenty short syllables. Ico-sian a., of or per- 


taining to twenty. 

Icosahedron  (oikosáhi-drón,  -he-«drün). 
1570. [= late L. icosahedrum, med.L. also 
shedron = Gr, elxooáebpov, n. of adj. used subst., 
(8c. oxñua figure), f. eixo twenty + (pa seat, 
base.] Geom. A solid contained by twenty 
Plane faces; spec. the regular icosahedron, 
contained by twenty equilateral triangles. 
Hence Icosahe-dral a. having twenty faces. 

JIcosandria (oikose-ndriü), 1753. [mod.L. 
(Linn.) f. Gr. eom twenty + dwjp, dvép- 
taken as = ‘stamen’. See -14.] Bol. A 
Linnean class, containing plants with 
twenty or more stamens inserted on the 
calyx. Hence Icosa-nder, a plant of this 
class. Icosa:ndrian, Icosa:ndrous adjs- 
belonging to this class. 

Kcosite:trahe-dron. 1831. |f. Gr. etxoo + 
Terpa- four + é&pabase. Cf. TETRAHEDRON.] 
Geom. and Cryst. A solid figure contained by 
twenty-four plane faces; esp. a deltohedron or 
trapezohedron. 

I-cried, ME. pa. pple. of Cry v. 
ics suffiz: see -10 2. 


comb. 


ICTERIC 


Icteric (ikte-rik). 1600. [~ L. ictericus = Gr. 
lxrepuxds, f. (repos jaundice; see -Ic, Cf. (O)Fr. 
detérique. ] 

A. adj. Belonging to, of the nature of, or 
affected with jaundice. So Icte-rical a. b. 
Used for the cure of jaundice 1710. 

T. Oriole: a N. American bird (Icterus vulgaris), 
having black and yellow plumage; also called 


B. sb. 1. ^ person affected with jaundice 
1034. 2. A remedy for jaundice 1727. 

Icterine (i-ktéroin), a. 1855. [f. ICTERUS + 
-INE'.] Zool. a. Yellowish. b. Belonging to 
the family Zcteridz or sub-family Icterine of 
American passerine birds (typical genus 
Jelerus) 1884. 

Icteritious (-ifos), a. 1609. [f. late L. 
icleritia jaundice (see ICTERUS, -IA') + -OUS; 
see -ITIOUS'.] Jaundiced; also fig. 

Icteroid (i-ktéroid), a. 1855. [f. next + 
701p,] Resembling or characteristic of jaun- 


dice. 

|Icterus (i-ktérds), 1706. [L. — Gr, ixrepos 
jaundice; also, a certain yellowish-green 
bird.] 1. Path. Jaundice. b. Bot, A disease 
of plants in which the leaves turn yellow 
1866, 2. Zool. A genus of American pas- 
serine birds, now restricted to the American 
orioles 1713. 

Tetic (i-ktil), a. rare. 1847. [irreg. f. L. 
ictus (u-stem); see -10.] 1. Of the nature of a 
blow or &troke; abrupt and sudden. 2. Pros. 
Pertaining or due to the ictus 1898. 

|Eetus (ikts). 1707. [L., f. icti, pa. ppl. 

. Stem of icere strike.) 1. Pros. Stress on a 
particular syllable of a foot or verse 1752. 
2. Med. a, The beat of the pulse. b. Ictus 
solis (L.): sunstroke 1811. 

Icy (oisi), a. (OW, isij. Formed anew 
in XY f. loz + -Y',] 1. Abounding ín ice; 
covered or overlaid with ice. 2. Consisting of 
ice 1600. 3. Resembling ice; extremely cold, 
frosty; slippery 1590. Also fig. 

A. The flowers of the I. Zones 1796. 2. Green- 
land'sí. mountains HEBER. 3. An i. current 1886. 

^. If he he leaden, ycie, cold, vnwilling, Be thou 
too SHAKS. Comb., as iey-pearled (having 
pearl or sparkling drops of ice), -wheeled, etc. 

Td (id). 1803. [G. (Weissmann, 1893), the 
first syll. of idioplasm (see IDIO-, PLASM).] 
Biol. In Weissmann's theory of heredity: A 
unit of germ-plasm or idioplasm. 

eid, suffix’, repr. Fr. -ide, L. -idus, used to 
form adjs., chiefly from verbs with é-stems, 
48 acidus from acére, etc.; occas, from verbs 
With i- or consonant stems, and from sbs., as 
Jluidus, t. fluere, morbidus, f. morbus, ete. 
Not a living formative in Eng. 

-ld, suffi, corresp. to Fr. -ide, in sbs; 
derived from L. sbs. in -is, -id-, adopted 
from Gr. sbs. in «s, «9e; as chrysalid, pyra- 
mid, ete. In botanical terms, as orchid, eto., 
this formative denotes a member of the 
family Orchidacez, etc. 

‘id, sufix*. (a) In zoological appellatives, 
8b. and adj.: (i) formed from L. names of 

imilies in -idw, pl. of -ides, repr. Gr. -lôns = 

as Araneid, a member of the Family 

(ii) formed from L. names of 

Classes, ctc., in -ida, taken as neut. pl. of 

sides = Gr. -(ó»s; as Arachnid, a member of 
the Class Arachnida. See -IDAN. (b) Astron. 

Applied to groups or showers of meteors 

Tadinting from a constellation, after which 

they are named, as Leonid, Quadrantid. 
“id, sufiz', carly spelling of the chemical 

Suffix -tpx, still used by some, esp. in U.S. 
sidan, in zoological appellatives, sb. and 

adj., formed on -rp* with suffix -AN, meaning 
of or pertaining to’, or ‘a member of’ the 
group designated by the suffix -ida or -idz'; 

48 arachnidan (f. Arachnida) = arachnid, etc. 
ldant (oidünt). 1893. [Arbitrarily f. In + 

ies. Biol. One of the chromatin bodies in 
© nucleus of a reproductive or other cell, 

lodpa as consisting of ‘ids’ (see ID). 

.lde' (oid). 1839. [- mod.L. idus (Linnæus) 

23 id. So Fr, ide.] A freshwater cyprinoid 
ih (Leuciscus idus or I. melanotus), of 

northern Europe. 


? see IDES. 
side, Chem., a suffix used to form names of 
iple compounds of an element with 
cd element or a radical. It is added to 
stem or an abbreviated form of the word, 


son of’; 
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and was first used in ox-ide from oxygen. It 
Ere ene displaced other derivs, in -et, 
-uret. 

Idea (oidi-à), sb. Also erron. tidwa. Pl. 
ideas; formerly sometimes idea. 1531. [- L. 
idea (in Platonic sense) — Gr. iéa look, sem- 
blance, form, kind, nature, ideal form, 
model, f. base of icy see. Cf. the earlier 
IpkE.] 

I. Archetype, pattern, plan, standard. 1. In 
Platonie philosophy: An eternally existing 
pattern of any class of things, of which the 
individual things are imperfect copies, and 
from which they derive their existence 1563. 
2. A standard of perfection; an ideal. Obs. or 
arch. 1686. 3. The conception of a standard 
or principle to be realized or aimed at; the 
plan or design according to which something 
is created or constructed 1581. 4. In weaker 
sense: A. notion of something to be done; an 
intention, plan of action 1617. 15. A pattern, 
type; à preliminary sketch or draft; an out- 
line; something in an undeveloped state 
71702. 6. Mus. A musical theme, phrase, or 
figure as sketehed 1880. 

2. How widely we are fallen from the pure Ex- 
emplar and I. of our Nature SIR T. BROWNE, 3. 
This new created World..how good, how faire, 
Answering his great I. MILT, P.L. vil, 557. 4. The 
i. of short parliaments is..plausible enough 
BURKE. 

TII. A figure, representation, image, symbol 
(of something) 1531-1714; form, figure (as a 
quality or attribute); shape; aspect; nature 
or character -1737. > 

III. 1. ta. The mental image of something 
previously seen or known, and recalled by 
the memory —1764. b. More generally: A 
conception 1612. c. Something merely ima- 
gined 1688. 2. More widely: Any product of 
mental apprehension or activity, existing in 
the mind as an object of knowledge or 
thought; a thought, conception, notion; an 
item of knowledge or belief; a way of think- 
ing 1645. b. A vague belief, opinion, or esti- 
mate; a supposition, impression, fancy 1712. 

1. Th’ I. of her life shal sweetly creepe Into his 
study of imagination SHAKS, b. Then gay Ideas 
crowd the vacant brain POPE. c. Which make. . 
Predestination à meere Idea PRYNNE, Phr, In 
idea (= Fr. en idée), in mind, in thought; opp to 
in reality. 2. To teach the young i. how to shoot 
THOMSON. b. I had no i. you would be flooded 


1866. 

IV. Mod. Philosophy. 1. [from III.) With 
Descartes and Locke: The immediate object 
of thought or mental perception 1666. 2. 
[from I. 1.] a. In the Kantian and trans- 
cendental schools: One of the noumena or 
ultimate principles apprehended by reason. 
b. In Hegelianism: The absolute truth of 
which all phenomenal existence is the ex- 
pression; the Idea, the Absolute. 1838. 

1, The leading doctrine of Locke, as is well 
known, is the derivation of all our ideas from 
sensation and from reflection HALLAM. 

Idea’d, ideaed (oidrád), a. 1753, (f. IDEA 
sb.  -ED*.] Having an idea or ideas, esp. of 
a specified kind. 

Ideal (oidi'Àl 1011. [- Fr. idéal — late L. 
idealis (Martianus Capella), f. L. idea; see 
IDEA, -AL'.] 

A. adj. 1, Existing as an idea or archetype; 
relating to or consisting of ideas (see IDEA 
sb. I. 1) 1647. 2. Conceived as perfect in its 
kind. Cf. IDEA sb. I. 2, 3. 1613. 3. Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of an idea or con- 
ception 1611; representing an idea 1846. 4. 
Existing only in idea; opp. to real or actual. 
Hence sometimes, Not real or practical; 
visionary 1611. 5. Philos. Idealistic 1764. 6. 
Math, Applied to a number or quantity 
which has no actual existence, but is as- 
sumed in a system of complex numbers 1800. 

1. The Natural existence of things is founded 
upon their I. existence 1691, 2. I. perfection 
BOLINGBROKE, beauty RUSKIN, enjoyment 1861. 

is an i., not a realistic representa- 
tion 1874. 4. They despised the i. terrors of a 
foreign superstition GIBBON. 

B. sb. 1. A conception of something, or a 
thingconceived,as perfeot in its kind; a perfect 
type; a standard of excellence 1708. 2. An 
imaginary thing 1884. 

1. The Chinese i. of making all people alike MILL. 
[Confucius] as the i. of a sage MAX-MÜLLER. 


See also BEAU-IDEAL. 


IDENTIC 


Idealess (oidi-À,lés), a. 1818. [f. IDA ab. + 
Less.) Destitute of ideas; conveying no 


(vidi-Aliz’m), 1700. [= Fr. 
idéalisme or G. idealismus, f. as IDEAL + 
asw.) 1. Philos. Any system in which the 
object of external perception is held to con- 
sist, either in itself, or as perceived, of ideas 
(see IDEA sb.). 

Subjective Idealism is the opinion, that the object 
of external perception consists, whether in itself 
or as known to us, in ideas of the perceiving mind ; 
Critical or Transcendental I., the opinion (of 
Kant) that it consists, as known to us, but not 
necessarily in itself, of such ideas; Objective 1., 
the opinion (of Schelling) that while, as known to 
us, it consists of such ideas, it consists also, as it 
is in itself, of ideas identical with these; Absolute 
1., (a) the opinion (of Hegel) that it consists, not 
only as known to us, but in itself, of ideas, not 
however ours, but those of the universal mind; 
(b) also applied more generally to other forms of 
idealism which do not suppose an independent 
reality underlying our ideas of external objects, 
2. The practice of idealizing; imaginative 
treatment in art or literature; ideal style or 
character; opp. to realism. Also, aspiration 
after an ideal. 1829. b. (with pl.) An act or 
product of idealizing 1822. 

2. The perfected i. which reigns in his ['Titlan's] 
greatest works 1841. 

Idealist (oidi-Alist). 1701. [f. IDEAL + -IST. 
Of. Fr. idéaliste (xvni).] 1. Philos. One who 
holds a doctrine of idealism; see prec. 1. 2. 
One who idealizes; an artist or writer who 
treats a subject imaginatively. Opp. to 
realist. 1805. 3. One who conceives, or fol- 
lows after ideals. Sometimes depreciatively, 
A visionary. 1829. 4. attrib. or adj. = next 


1875. 

Idealistic (oidi,ili:stik), a. 1899. [f. prec. 
+ -10.) Pertaining to or characteristic of an 
idealist; belonging to or having the character 
of idealism. Hence Ideali'stical a., -ly adv. 
Ideality (oidijwliti). 1701. [f. IDEAL + 
ary.) ti. The faculty of forming ideas (see 
IDEA sb. I. 1). NORRIS. 2. The imaginative 
faculty. (Orig. a term of Phrenology) 1828. 
3. The quality of being ideal 1817. 4. with 
pl.: Something ideal or imaginary 1844. y 
4. Amiable idealities about ‘love in a cottage 


1844. 

Idealize (oidi-ăləiz), v. 1780. [f, IDEAL + 
-IZẸ.] trans, To make ideal; to represent in 
an ideal form or character; to exalt to an 
ideal perfection 1795. b. absol. or intr, To 
conceive an ideal or ideals 1786. 

b. [Men's] natural propensity to i. 1786. Hence 
Idealiza-tion. Ide-alizer. 

Ideally (oidi-Ali), adv. 1598. [f. IDEAL a. 
+ -pY*] Tl. In ‘idea’ or archetype —1701. 
2. Imaginarily 1598. 3, In conformity with 
the ideal 1840. 4, Biol. In relation to a gen- 
eral plan or archetype (of a class) 1859. 

Idealogical, etc. erron. ff. IDEOLOGICAL, 


ete. 

Ideate (oidi-e't), v. 1610. [= ideal-, pa. ppl. 
stem of med,L, ideare form an idea or con- 
ception (of), f. idea IDEA; see -ATEÀ.]. 1. (rans. 
To form the idea of; to imagine, conceive. 2, 
absol. or intr. a; To form ideas, to think. b. 
To devise something imaginary. 1862. 

1. A Btate which Plato Ideated DONNE. Hence 
Idea:tion, the formation of ideas of things not 
present to the senses, Iden'tional, Ide'ative 
(rare) adjs. of or pertaining to ideation. 

Ide-ate, a. and sb. 1677. [f, as prec. + 
-ATk*, -ATE', Cf. med.L. idealus mentally 
conceived.) 

A. sb. Produced by or deriving its existence 
from a (Platonic) idea; see IDEA sb. T. 1. 

B. sb. The external object of which an idea 
is formed 1077. 

Idee (oidi-. Obs. exc. in vulgar use. ME. 
(LypaaTe). [- (O)Fr. idée — L. idea YDEA.] = 
IDEA. 

Idée fixe (idefiks). 1830. [Fr.] A fixed idea. 

]Idem (oidem, idem). ME. [L. idem 
maso., idem neut. ‘the same'.] The same 
word, name, title, author, etc. Abbrev. id. 

Ident, -ant, a. Sc. 1567. [Later form of 
ITHAND a.; cf. ErpgNT.] Diligent, persistent. 
Hence I-dently adv, 1438. 

Identic (videntik), a. 1649. [= med.L. 
identicus, f. ident- as in identitas; see 
IDENTITY, -210.] d. = IDENTICAL d, 2. 2. In 
diplomacy, applied to action or language in 
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which two or more governments agree to use 
precisely the same form, in their relations 
with some other power; esp. in identic note 

1863. 

Identical (oide-ntikál) a. 1620. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL'; See -IOAL.] 1. The same; the very 
same. (Often emphasized by same, very.) 
1633. 2. Agreeing entirely in material, con- 
stitution, properties, qualities, or meaning 
1077. 3. Logic. Said of a proposition, the 
terms of which denote the same thing; as man 
is a human being 1620. 4, Alg. Expressing or 
effecting identity, as i. equation, i. operation 
1875. 

1. In the same identicall path 1633. 2. Crystals, . 
are cases of. .cohesion of i. particles 1896. Hence 
Ade'ntical-ly adv., -ness. 

Tidenti-fic, a. 1678. [- med.L. identificus, 
f. identificare; see IDENTIFY, -FIC.] Doing the 
same; concurring in action. GALE. So 
tIdenti-flcally adv., identically 1475; tId- 
entifica-lity 1716. 

Identification — (oide:ntiflKke-fon). — 1644. 
[orig. — med.L. identificatio, later f. IDENTIFY; 
See -FICATION.] The action of identifying or 
fact of being identified. 

The i, of Serbál with Sinai STANLEY, of habitual 
offenders 1887. 

Identify (eide-ntifoi), v. 1044. [- med.L. 
identificare, f. ident- (see IDENTITY) + 
-ficare -FY.] 1. trans. To make identical 
(with, tlo something); to regard or treat as 
the same, b. To make one with; to associate 
inseparably. Chiefly refl. and pass. 1780. te, 
intr. To be made, become, or prove to be the 
same —1834, 2. To determine the identity of; 
in Nat. Hist. to refer a specimen to its proper 
species 1769. 

1. Osiris, whom he identifies with Serapis GIB- 
BON. b. Let us i.. ourselves with the people 
BURKE. c, Your taste and mine do not always. .i. 
LAMB. 2. To i. stolen ro 1828. Hence Iden- 
tiflable a. able to be identified. 

Identism (9ide-ntiz'm). 1857. |f. ident- 
(see IDENTITY) + -IsM.] The system or doc- 
trine of (absolute) identity (see IDENTITY 1). 

Identity (oide-ntiti). 1570. [- late L. 
identitas, t. L. idem same, prob. after entitas 
ENTITY, but poss. assoc, with identidem over 
and over again, repeatedly; thus ident- 
was established as the comb. form of idem; 
see IDENTIFY.) 1, The quality or condition 
of being the same; absolute or essential 
sameness; oneness, Also with an and pl. 
2. Individuality, personality 1638; individual 
existence (TObs.) 1683. 3. Alg. An identical 
equation, i.e. one which is true for all values 
of the literal quantities 1859, 4, The condi- 
tion of being identified in feeling, interest, 
etc. (rare) 1868, 5, attrib. = ‘that serves to 
identify the holder', as identity card, disc, 
ete. 1900, 

1. Absolute identity, that asserted in the doctrine 
of Schelling that mind and matter are phenomenal 
modifications of the same substance. I. of con- 
viction FROUDE. 2. Personal i.: continuity of the 
personality, 4. He is. .in visible i. with the age 

JLADSTONE. Phr. Law or Principle of I.: the 80- 
called principle that ‘Every A is A’. 

Ideo- (oidi,0), combining f. Gr. a IDEA, 
as in Ideo-motor [Motor] a., applied by 
W. B. Carpenter to automatic muscular 
movements arising from complete occupa- 
tion of the mind by an idea, and to the cere- 
bral centres controlling such movements; 
so Ideo-mo-tion, ideo-motor movement. 
I-deophone [Gr. «jJ, a sound or group of 
sounds denoting an idea, i.e. a spoken word 
(A.J, Ellis. Ideopra-xist [Gr. spá&s; see 
-I8T], one whose practice is actuated by an idea, 

Ideogram (oi-diogrem). 1838. [f. IDEO- 
+ -GRAM.] = next. 


Ideofraph (oi-dio;grat). Also erron. idea-, 
1835. [f. IDEO- + -GRAPH.] A character or 
figure symbolizing the idea of a thing with- 
out expressing the name of it, as the Chinese 
characters, ete, 


Thus in English, the i. 


+ may be pronounced 
‘plus’, 


‘added to’, or ‘more’ according to the 
pleasure of the reader SAYCE. Hence Ideo- 
gra'phic a. of the nature of an i.: relating to or 
composed of ideographs; sb. an ideographic 
character; pL. a method of writing in ideographic 
characters. Ideogra:phical a., -ly adv. 
Ideography (oidig-grafi), Also erron. 
idea-. 1836. [f. IDEO- + -GRAPHY.] The 
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representation of ideas by graphic signs; 
writing consisting of ideographs. 

Ideolo-gic, -ical, a. 1797. [f. IDEOLOGY + 
-Ic, -IGAL.] Belonging or relating to ideology. 

Ideologist (oidi,olodsist) Also erron. 
idea-. 1798. [- Fr. idéologiste; see next and 
-IST.] 1. One versed in ideology (sense 1). 2. 
A person occupied with an idea or ideas; esp. 
a visionary, a mere theorist 1818. So Ide-o- 
logue 1815, 

Ideology (oidi,o-lódai) 1796. [- Fr. idéo- 
logie (Destutt de Tracy, 1796); see IDEO-, 
-LoaY.] 1. The science of ideas; the study of 
the origin and nature of ideas. b. spec. The 
system of Condillac, which derived all ideas 
from sensations. 2. Ideal or abstract 
speculation; visionary theorizing 1813. 3. A 
system of ideas concerning phenomena, esp. 
those of social life; the manner of thinking 
characteristic of a class or an individual. 

Ides (oidz), sb. pl. Rarely in sing. ide. 
ME. [- (O)Fr. ides — L. idüs (pl.), said by 
Varro to be an Etruscan word.] In the 
ancient Roman calendar, the eighth day 
after the nones, i.e. the 15th of March, May, 
July, October, and the 13th of the other 
months. 

The days after the nones were reckoned forward 
to the ide; hence ‘the sixth of the ides’ (or ‘the 
sixth ide’) ‘of June’, loosely rendering L. ante 
diem sextum Idus Junias = June 8. 

Cæsar. Beware the Ides of March Jul. C. 1, ii. 


17. 

ld est. 1598. [L., = 'thatis'.] Two Latin 
words, used in Eng. in the sense *that is to 
say’. Abbrev. i.e. (formerly often i.). 

Idiasm (i-dijez’m). 1868. [- Gr. l&eouós 
peculiarity, f. ts peculiar.) A peculiarity, 
mannerism. 

Idic (idik), a. 1893. [f. Ip + -1c.] Pertain- 
ing to an id or ids. 

Idio- (i:dio), repr. Gr. /&o-, comb. f. t&os 
own, personal, private, peculiar, separate, 
distinct. 

I-dioblast [-BLAST], Bot. an individual plant-cell 
of different nature or content from the surround- 
ing tissue. Idiceyclo:phanous, [CycLo-] a., = 
idiophanous. Idiodi-nic [Gr. wis, oXv- birth- 
pains] a., Zool. having a special opening for the ex- 
trusion of genital products. +Idio-ele-ctric a., 
capable of being electrified by friction. Idio- 

o-naduct, the gonaduct of an idiodinic animal, 

SIE one's private mark or signature; 
hence Idiogra-phic a, Idio-meter [-METER], an 
instrument for measuring the personal equation of 
an observer, by observation of the transit of an 
artificial star whose actual motion is exactly 
known. Idiomurscular a., Path. a term for the 
local contraction, under physical stimulus, of a 
muscle which is fatigued or dying. Idio:phanism 
idiophanous nature or property. Idio-phanous 
(Gr. -dovis] a., exhibiting axial interference figures 
without the use of polarizing apparatus, I-dio- 
plasm Biol. a term for the special portion of 
protoplasm in a germ or cell which is supposed to 
determine the character of the resulting organism; 
hence Idioplasma‘tic a. Idiopsycho-logy, the 
psychology of one's own mind; hence Idio- 

sycholo-gical a. Idiorepu-lsive a., self-repel- 
ing. Idiosta-tic [STATIC] a., not employing any 
auxiliary electrification in the measurement of 
electricity (opp. to HETEROSTATIC). 

idio'crasy. 1054. Now rare. [- Gr. lbw- 
xpaota, f. l&o- IDIO- + -xpacia, páms mixing.] 
= IDI0SYNCRASY —1755. Hence Idiocra‘tic, 
~al a. idiosyncratic. 

Idiocy (i-didsi). 1487. [f. IDIOT, prob. after 
lunatic, lunacy; but cf. Gr. iure un- 
couthness, want of education.] The state or 
condition of being an idiot; extreme mental 
imbecility. 

I. is a defect of mind which is either congenital, 
or due to causes operating during the first few 
years of life MAUDSLEY. 

Idiom (i-diom). 1588. [- Fr. idiome or late 
L. idioma — Gr. Wioua property, peculiar 
phraseology, f. i&o6cóa« make one’s own, f. 
ios own, private.] 1. The form of speech 
peculiar to a people or country. b. A dialect 
1598. 2. = IDIOTISM I. 2. 1598. 3. A form of 
expression, construction, phrase, etc. pecu- 
liar to a language; a peculiarity of phrase- 
ology approved by usage, and often having a 
meaning other than its grammatical or 
logical one 1628. 4. Specific form or property; 
peculiar nature; peculiarity. Obs. exc. as 
fg: ae 1 or 2. 1644. 

- Our Vernacular I. ADDISON. The cl: 
the Tuscan i. GIBBON. 2. The I. of it, as to te 
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main, appears to be Teutonick 1683. 3. Every 
8] h hath certaine Idiomes, and customary 

'hrases of its own HOWELL. 4. The idioms of 
national opinion and feeling MACAULAY. 

Idiomatic (ididme-tik), a. 1712. [- Gr. 
Womarxds peculiar, characteristic, f. iBuya, 
-ar- IDIOM.] 1. Peculiar to or characteristic 
of a particular language; vernacular; 
colloquial. 2. Given to or marked by the use 
of idioms 1839. 

2. Like most i.. . writers, he [Dryden] knew very 
little about the language historically or critically 
LOWELL. So Idioma:tical a. Hence Idioma-ti- 
cal-ly adv., -ness. 

Idiomorphic (idiomp-afik), a. 1887. [f. 
IDIO- + Gr. popġ form + -10.] Min. Having 
its own characteristic form; spec. having its 
characteristic crystallographic faces: said of 
one of the constituent minerals of a rock. 
Hence Idiomo-rphically adv. 

Idiopathic, -al (idiopwe:pik, -Al), a. 1669. 
[f. IDIOPATHY + -IC; see -ICAL.] 1, Path. Of a 
disease: Of the nature of a primary morbid 
state; not consequent upon another disease. 
2, Of the nature of a particular affection or 
susceptibility 1846. Hence Idiopa-thically 
adv. So E:diopathe'tic, -al a. rare. 

Idiopathy (idig:pápi) 1640. [- mod.L. 
idiopathia — Gr. londde (Galen); see IDIO- 
and -PATHY.] t1. A feeling or sensation pecu- 
liar to an individual or class —1688. 2, Path. 
A disease not preceded or occasioned by any 
other; a primary disease 1640, 

2. This moral i.. this itch for seeing memorable 
places. .is peculiarly English 1833. 

Idiosyncrasy (idiosiykrasi). 1004. [— Gr. 
l&oavyxpaaía, -xpans, f. Tis IDIO- + ovyxpacs 
commixture, tempering, f. ovv SY + wpüows 
mixture (Crass) Cf. Fr. idiosyncrasie 
(xvill).] A peculiarity of constitution or 
temperament. 1. The physical constitution 
of an individual or telass. Now only Med. 2. 
The mental constitution peculiar to a person 
or class; individual bent of mind or inclina- 
tion 1665. 3. A mode of expression peeuliar 
to an author 1837. 

1. Something in the i. of the patient that puzzles 
the physician BERKELEY. 2. The pertinacious i. of 
the Gallic genius STUBBS. 3. The sí of Bacon 
has ani. 1837. Hence Idiosyncra:tic, -al a, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, i. Idiosyncra-ti- 
cally adv. by peculiarity of constitution. 

Idiot (i-diot), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. idiot — L. 
idiota ignorant person — Gr. (éuirns private 
person, plebeian, ignorant, lay(man), f. [is 
private, peculiar.] fl. An ignorant, unedu- 
cated man; a simple man; a clown —1722. 
tb. spec. A layman —1660. te. One not pro- 
fessionally learned; also, a private man 
-1063. 2. A person so deficient mentally as 
to be incapable of ordinary reasoning or 
rational conduct. Applied to one per- 
manently so afflicted. ME. b. A term of 
reprobation: A blockhead, an utter fool ME. 
fc. A man of weak intellect maintained as a 
professional fool or jester —1711. 3. at(rib. or 
quasi-adj., as i. boy, laugh, etc. ME. 

1. The bisshop repreuyd hym sore as unconnyng 
and an ydeote Caxton. b. For he would not Take 
orders but remaine an Idiote 1611. 2. Idiots make 
very few or no Propositions, and reason scarce at 
all Locke. b. You 1 do you know what peril you 
stand in? DICKENS. Hence Idiot v. trans. to call 
(any one) i. Tennyson, L:diotcy = IDIOCY. 
Idio-tic a. devoid of intellect; utterly stupid, 
senseless, foolish. {Idiotish a. idiotic. $ 

Idio-tical, a. 1646. [f.late L. idioticus — Gr- 
Wuwruxds (in form, not in sense); see prec., “IC, 
“ICAL.) ți. Uneducated, plain, ignorant 
71725. 12. Private, personal (rare) —1660. 
3. = Inroric 1656. Hence Idio-tical-ly adv., 
-ness. 

lIdioticon (idið"tikğn). 1842. [- Gr. 
lBusrwóv, Subst. use of n. sing. of l&urrixós; 
See prec.] A dictionary confined to a par- 
ticular dialect, or containing words and 
phrases peculiar to one part of a country. 

Idiotism (i-didtiz’m), 1588. [- Fr. idio- 
tisme idiom, idiomatic expression or phrase 
(XY); idiocy (xvin) - L, idiotismus common or 
vulgar manner of speaking — Gr. lôwwnopós. 
In II, partly f. IDIOT + -ISM.] 

I. fl. = IDIOM 1. -1716. 12. The peculiar 
Character or genius of a language —1731. 3. 
= Ipiom 3. 1615. fb. transf. A peculiarity of 
action, manner, or habit —1639. 

II. 1. Ignorance; lack of knowledge or cul- 
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ture 1635. 2. = Iplocy (now rare) 1611. b. 
Extreme folly, senselessness, or stupidity 
1592. 

2. Direct Lunacie and Ideotism 1632. b. Whati. 
it would be in me to trust myself to a ministry 
capable of such baseness WILKES. 

Idiotize (idiótoiz), v. 1716. [f. IDIOT + 
am.) ti. intr. To act in a way peculiar to 
themselves. 2. intr. To become idiotic or 
stupid 1800. 3. trans, To make idiotic; to 
befool 1831. 

Idiotry. 1494. [f. IDIOT + -RY.] a. Sc. 
Law. = Iptocy. b. Idiotic conduct, madness 
1757. 

Idle (oid'D, a. (sb.) [OE. idel = OFris. 
idel, OS. idal empty, worthless (Du. ijdel 
vain, useless, frivolous, trifling, conceited), 
OHG. ilal empty, useless (G. eitel bare, mere, 
worthless, vain); WGme., of unkn. origin.] 
fl. Empty; void (of) -ME. 2. Void of any 
real worth, usefulness, or significance; hence, 
ineffective, vain, frivolous, trifling OE. tb. 
Void of meaning or sense; also (of persons) 
light-headed —1058. c. Groundless 1590. 
3. Of things: Useless OE. 4. Doing nothing, 
unemployed OE. b. Of things, esp. time: 
Unoceupied ME. 5. Of things: Inactive, not 
moving or in operation 1522. 6. Lazy, in- 
dolent ME. 17. quasi-adv. = IDLY —1063. 

1. I am idel erpe & voide, til pou illumyne me 

50. 2. He is no i. talker 1576. I. conjectures 
c. I, or malicious reports MACAULAY, hopes 
. 3. Vsurping Iuie, Brier, or i. Mosse 
4. Vacaboundes and ydell persones 1530. 
b. I. bread = bread of idleness (IDLENESS). 
Dozing out all his i. noons COWPER, Phr. T. 
worms, worms said joc. to breed in the fingers of 
the idle (Rom « Jul. T. iv. 65, Qo. 1597). 5. We 
don't keep the pits i. for the fun of the thing 1898. 
I, wheel, i.-wheel, an intermediate wheel used 
for connecting two geared wheels when they can- 
not be brought sufficiently near to gear directly, 
or when it is necessary that the follower should re- 
volve in the same direction as the leader, which it 
would not do if they geared directly. T. pulley, the 
loose pulley of the "fast-and-loose-pulley ' arrange- 
ment. 6. TZ. bellies, indolent sluggards or gluttons 
(cf. Titus 1 :12). 

Comb.i.-tongs = LAZY-TONGS. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol.). t1. In (earlier 
on, an) i.: in vain —1500. 12. Idleness —1606. 
13. An idler -1709. 

1. Euery man that taketh goddes name in ydel 
CHAUCER, 

Idle (oid’l), v. 1592. [f. prec. adj.] 1. intr. 
To move idly. 2. To be idle 1668. b. quasi- 
trans. To i. (time) away, to pass in idleness 
1652. 3. trans. To cause to be idle 1826. 
_tI-dle-hea:ded, a. 1598. [Parasynthetic f. 
idle head.] 1. Of little understanding; silly; 
crazy -1631. 2. Off one's head; distracted, 
delirious —1694. 

1. The superstitious idle-headed-Eld SHAKS. 

Ldleman. rare. ME. 1. One who has no 
occupation; tformerly, in Ireland, a gentle- 
man. 2, One employed to do odd jobs 1845. 

Idleness (oid'Inés.  [OE. idelnes; see 
-NESS.) fl. Vanity —ME. 2. Groundlessness, 
worthlessness; triviality ; ineptitude, futility 
1045. 13. Light-headedness; delirium; also 
folly (rare) -1645. 4. The condition of being 
idle; want of occupation; habitual indolence; 
ee of this. (Now the ordinary sense.) 
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Idler (oi-dloi). 1534. [f. IDLE v. + -ER'.] 
1. One who idles or is idle; one who spends 
his time in idleness; an indolent person. 2. 
Naut. One of those who, being liable to con- 
stant day duty on board a ship-of-war, are 
a subjected to keep the night-watch 1794. 
Aaa eT An idle wheel (see IDLE a. 5) 


Idlesse (oi-dlés). arch. Also idless. 1590. 
[Pseudo-antique f. IDLE a.; see -ESS*.] Idle- 
ness; dolce far niente. 

Idly (oi-dli adv. OE. [f. IDLE a. + -LY*. 
(Formerly idlely.)) 1. Vainly, in vain; use- 
ua: carelessly, frivolously, ineffectively. 
k . Incoherently, deliriously —1632. 2. In an 

le or lazy way; indolently, inactively ME. 

Ido (ido) 1907. [In this language, = off- 
Spring.) An artificial language, based on 
Esperanto. Hence I-doist. 

Idocrase (oi-dokré's). 1804. [- Fr. idocrase 
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(Haüy, 1796), f. Gr. elðos form + xpa@os mix- 
ture.] Min. = VESUVIANITE. 

Idol (oidol, oid'], sb. [ME. ydel, ydol — 
(O)Fr. tid(e)le, idole — L. idolum image, form, 
apparition, (eccl.) idol - Gr. eléwiov (same 
meanings), f. elĉos form, shape.] I. From Jewish 
and Christian use. 1, An image or similitude 
of a deity or divinity, used as an object of 
worship; applied to those used by pagans, 
whence, in scriptural language, = ‘false god’ 
(1 Cor. 8:4), b. Applied polemically to any 
material object of adoration in a Christian 
Church 1545. 2. fig. Any thing or person that 
x KA object of excessive or supreme devotion 

1. Their dumb idols, whom they called by the 
name of the holy gods DE FOE. b. mis- 
chievous i. the mass 1554. 2. Money, the I. of 
other People, was the least of his Care 1737. A 
hero who was the 1. of his army THIRLWALL. 

IL. From classical Greek (and Latin) use. 
11. An image, effigy, or figure of a person or 
thing; esp. a statue—1605, tb. A counterpart, 
likeness —1667. 2. An incorporeal phantom 
1563. 3. A mental fiction; a fantasy 1577. 

T InoLux 2. 1678. 14. A fictitious 

a sham; a pretender —1600. 5. 


attrib. 1585. 

1. b. Th’ Apostat in his Sun-bright Chariot sate, 
I. of Majestie Divine Mint. P.L. VI. 101. 3. Vain 
idols and phantoms of blessedness 1899. b. This 
js but another i. of the Atheists den CUDWORTH. 
5. T. rd KEBLE. 

Phr. Idol shepherd (Zech, 11:17): used in 17th c. 
polemics, sometimes with allusion to idolatry, 
sometimes with idol taken as = ‘counterfeit’ or 
‘sham’, sometimes associated with idle, ‘neglect- 
ful of duty’. Comb. i.-shell, a tropical mollusc of 
the family Ampullariida. 

Hence fLdol v. (rare), to make an i. of; to 
idolize. 

fidola:ster. ME. (- OFr. idolastre (mod. 
idolátre), var. (by confusion with -astre 
-ASTER) of idolatre; sec next.] = IDOLATER 1. 
—1616. 

Idolater (oidg:lates). ME. [Earliest fido- 
latrer, t-trour, either f. (O)Fr. idolátre + -ER', 
-OUR, -OR 2, or f. IDOLATRY, after asironomer| 
astronomy; the present form (XVI) was either 
a phonetic reduction of idolatrer or — Fr. 
idoldtre — Rom. (med.L.) idolatra, for idolo- 
laira, -tres — Gr. edwroddrpns see IDOLATRY, 
-LATER.] 1. A worshipper of idols; one who 
pays divine honours to an image or repre- 
sentation of a god, or to any natural object 
as a deity. 2. An adorer, devoted admirer 
(of) 1566. 

2. Old covetous men, ydolaters of their treasures 
1566. var. tido-latrer. Hence Ido-latress, a 


female i. Also fig. 

Idolatric, f-al (eidole-trik, -àl) a. 1550. 
[7 med.L. idolatricus (cf. idololatricus, Ter- 
tullian) - med.L. idolatria IDOLATRY; see -10, 
-ICAL. Cf. Fr. idoldtrique.) Idolatrous. 

Idolatrize (oidg:latroiz), v. 1592. [f. IDOLA- 
TRY + -IzE.] Tl. intr. To worship idols; to 
commit idolatry —1706. 2. trans. To make an 
idol of; to worship idolatrously. Chiefly in 
fig. use. 1015. 13. To render idolatrous. 
CupwortH. Hence Ido-latrizer. 

Idolatrous (oidolütros), a. 1550.  [f. 
tidolatrer (see IDOLATER) + -OUS; superseded 
InoLATRIC, -AL.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or of 
the nature of idolatry. 2. Used in idol- 
worship. ?Obs. 1613. 3. Given to the worship 
of idols or false gods 1600. 

1. I. veneration for the state 1863. 2. He saw an 
i. altar at Damascus FULLER. 3. The Philistines 
I., uncircumcised, unclean MILT, Samson 1304. 
Hence Ido-latrous-ly adr., -ness. 

Idolatry (oidgátri. ME. [- (O)Fr. ido- 
látrie — Rom. (med.L.) idolatria, for eccl.L. 
idololatria (Tertullian) — Gr. (N.T.) «léwAo- 
Aarpeía, f. elðwàov IDOL; see -LATRY.] 1. The 
worship of idols or images ‘made with 
hands’, or of any created object. tb. pl. 
Idolatrous objects. Mur. 2. Immoderate 
attachment to or veneration for any person 
or thing; admiration savouring of adoration 


ME. 
1. b. To worship Calves, the Deities of Earp B 
And all the Tdolatries of Heathen round A 


P.R. n1. 418. 

¢I-dolish, a. 1530. [f. IDOL sb. 
Heathenish; idolatrous 1641. 
Idolism (oidólizm). 1608. [f. IDOL sb. + 
-1sm.] 1. The practice of idolatry. 2. The 
action of idolizing; an idolization 1825. 3. A 


+ -ISH*.] 


-IER 


false mental image or notion; cf. EIDOLON 

Idolist (oi-dólist). 1614. [f. as prec. + -IST.] 
A worshipper of idols. Also attrib. 

Idolize (oi-dóloiz), v. 1598. [f. IDOL sb. + 
-IZE.] 1, trans. To make an idol of, to render 
idolatrous worship to; hence, to adore, orlove 
to excess. b. To make into an idol. Obs. 
1669. 2. intr. To practise idolatry 1631. 

1. They [my soldiers] do not i. me, but look upon 
the Cause they fight for CROMWELL, 2. To i. after 
the manner of Egypt 1864. Hence I:doliza-tion. 
I-dolizer. 

Idolo-, comb. f. Gr. et&oàov IDOL, as in 
\\Idolodouli-a [Gr. dovdcla pya, veneration of 
an inferior kind given to idols or images. Idolo- 

ra'phical a, descriptive of idols, Ido'lomancy 

Gr. navrea], divination by idols, Idoloma'nia 
1Idolo-many, zealous idolatry. 

Idoloclast (vidg:loklwst), 1843. [f, IDOLO- 

+ Gr. -kAdorns breaker, after iconoclast.) A 


breaker of idols; an iconoclast. Hence 
Idolocla:stic a. 

fidolodater. 1608, [~ eccl.L. idololatra, 
-tres; see. IDOLATER.] = IDOLATER. Hence 
fidolola:tric, t-al a. idolatrous. So 


tIdolo-latry [eccl.L. idololatria, Gr, «6whoda- 
zpela] = IDOLATRY 1550. 

Idolothyte (oidgldpoit). %Obs. 1562. [= 
eccl.L. idolothytus (Tertullian) — Gr. ebAó0vros. 
offered to idols, f. eww IDOL + 0vrós 
sacrificed.] A. adj. Offered to an idol. B. sb. 
A thing offered to an idol. Chiefly pl. 1579. 

Hence Idolothy:tic a. of or characterized by the 
eating of meats offered to idols. HUXLEY. 

fIdolous, a. 1546. [f. IDOL sb. + -0US.] a. 
Of the nature of an idol. b. Idolatrous. 1617. 

|Idolum, -on (eidd"-lim, -on) Pl. idola 
(f-aes, t-ums). 1019. [L. — Gr. elBoAov 
Inor.) 1. An image or unsubstantial ap- 
pearance; a phantom; a mental image or 
idea. 2. A false mental image; a fallacy 1640. 

2. What Bacon expressively termed Idola, empty 
assumptions and misconceptions SAYCE. 

Idoneous (oidó"nios), a. Now rare. 1615. 
If. L. idoneus fit, suitable + -0vs.] Apt, fit, 
suitable. 

An Ecclesiastical Benefice..ought to be con- 
ferr'd on an I. Person AYLIFFE. So Idone'ity, fit- 
ness, suitableness, aptitude. Ido:neousness, 

Idorgan (idjgàn). 1883. (Arbitrarily 1. 
In(zAL + ORGAN.] Biol. An ideal or potential 
o 


rganism. 

Idrialin (i-driülin). 1838. [irreg. f. Zdria in 
Austria where the mineral is found in the 
quicksilver mines; see -INE*.] 1, Min. Origi- 
nal name of IDRIALITE 1844. 2. Chem. The 
essential constituent of idrialite, CisH 440, 
forming colourless scales which melt at a very 
high temperature. 

Idrialite (i-driüloit). 1849. |f. prec., with 
substitution of the now regular suffix -ITE' 
2 b.] Min. A mineral hydrocarbon, called 
also inflammable cinnabar. 

Idyll, idyl (i-dil, oi--). 1601. [7 L. idyllium — 
Gr. dévAdor, dim. of elos form, picture; see 
-1uM.] 1. A short poem, descriptive of some 
picturesque scene or incident, chiefly in 
rustic life. 2. transf. An episode or a series of 
events or circumstances suitable for an idyll 
1841. 3. Mus. A pastoral or sentimental 
composition. 

1. Phr. Prose idyll, an idyllic composition in 
prose "Those amatorious eidyls and TNT of 

heocritus P. HOLLAND. Auld Licht Idylls (title) 
BARRIE. [in prose.] 2. The pairing of the birds is 
ani. EMERSON. Hence Idy'llian (rare), Idy:llic, 
-al adjs. of, belonging to, or of the nature of an li 
forming a suitable theme for an i. Idy'llically 
adv. V-dyllist. I-dyllize v. to make into an i.; to 
render idyllic. 

jIdy-llium, -on. P. idyllia (-ums, -ons). 
1579. [L. - Gr.; see prec.] = IDYLL. 

Ie-, former sp. of JE-, as in Jesus, etc.; see 
I, the letter. 

-ie, earlier form of -v* suffix; in mod. use 
chiefly known as the Sc. spelling now also 
often adopted in Eng., as in birdie, doggie, 
etc. 
-ier, a suffix forming nouns designating 
position, employment, or profession, derived 
from sbs., rarely agent-nouns from vbs., (1) 
in words dating from ME., in which the 
suffix is unstressed, and varies with -yer, as 
collier, bowyer, (2) in words of later date, in 
which the suffix is stressed, and varies with 
-EER, as bombardier, cashier, ete. 
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IGNORANTINE 


“Of tats 
ne | commi M 


$91. 4. Whence he is, tis |, to ve CHAPMAN. 
authorities. too oflen entrust their 
to igporanta 1876. 


4o- Dieu, an order founded In 1496. 

to the siok poor; they mibee- 

ly devoted themeelves to the instruo- 
of the poor, Henon, the name ls given in 
to the 'Hrethren of the Christian 

' or ‘Christian Brothers’, a com: 
ity founded e1650, for the education of 


p fgnorantism. rare, 1806, (f. JoNORANT 
> mcs of. Pr. (gnorantiome,| = OMCURANT- 
, Mo I gnorantist. 
Ignorantiy (i wnórántiD, ade, 1405. |f. as 
pem. + 01^] In an ignorant manner; with- 
ye then |, worship, hym shewe I vato you 
DALE Acts 17: 23. 
hi. (Seholastio L., tr. Gr, 
(Aristotle) Ignorance of the 
^ valid proof.) Mec next, 
T@noration (urmoré*fon). 1588, 
t ignoral-, pa. ppl. atem of ignorare; 
DN.) fl. The faot or condition of 
ignorant 1612, 2, The notion of » 
3 tdo being rnored 1865, 3, Ignoration af 
Klench, repr. weholastio L, Ignoratio 
(ignor flo (1o-mkal), a logon! fallacy 
ving some statement 
advanced by an oppo 
to any argument Irrele- 
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f, dme Cm 1) T 

To be ignorant of, Obs, or 
a Grand Jury: To return (a 
ID with tbe endorsement ‘not found’ (we 
NUS 1); to refuse acceptance of 1830, 
take notice of; to leave ont of 

„ «hut one's eyes to 1801, 
ittie that I know, and they |, Borus. S 
1 important feature of 


La dgnotua, f, in (= 1) 
we) m. adj, Unknown. 


Indies and 8. Amerion, J. 
whieh attains to a length of five 


" 
Haare of allied genera, Hence Igue nian 
Fewenbling an i., belonging to the L family 


tim. It waa from 25 to 30 feet long, and 
teeth and bones resembled 
i whence the name, Ho igue 
©. Maring tenth like those of the 5 


the i. 

hram (rim, Grm), Abe f 
Wem, 170 Arab, ‘Oram, f. 
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L, ileus, or ILRUM. 

Tleitis (i}ioitia), 1856, If. ILEUM + 
Path. Inflammation of the leum. 
yor connected with the 


t restricted to the upper fold 
Heorcolitis, inflammation of the 


colon. 
thleon, 1496, (med.L. (in Gr. form). Ot. 
(O)Pr. ildon.) = Lume -1707. 

Meum (hom, of), 1688. (var. of L. 
wually (día (pl. of te 


"ileus (de, o), M06. Lo. eva, tes 
Mb, ob), 5 - 
aer pr . f. «Dew to roll, 


passion, d, Anat, = ILEUM 1708, 
Tex (oblck», ME. [= L. der, perb. a 
Medi! 1, The holm-oak or 


troves 
Iiac (Wiek), a (5) 1519. [= late L. 
dliaeus, in form a derivative of dia (l) flani 
(ii) entenila, but the wuffix is Gr, and sense 1 


(Oba.); also for (. artery, oto. 17M. 
vile rem REA darha MUI 
inio hich the abdominal sorta eme, 
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ILLABILE 


II. From ILL sb. See ILL-WILLER, -WILLING, 

euis -WISHER, eto. ; also ill-deceived (deceived by 
evil). 
IH. From ILL adv. 1. With verbs, as ILL-TREAT, 
ILL-USE. 2. With adjs. derived from verbs, as ill- 
Re able, etc. 3. With pres. goles, or adjs. of 
ppl. 


orm, forming adjs., as ill-according; ILL- 
-JUDGING, -LOOKING, etc. 4. With pa. 
, or adjs, of the same form, forming adjs., as 
FEOTED, -DISPOSED, -GOT, -GOTTEN, etc.; 
ILL-ADVISED, -BRED, -SORTED, etc. 

IV. Parasynthetie combs., in which ill- is some- 
times of adverbial, sometimes of adjectival origin. 
See ILL-CONDITIONED, -FAVOURED, -HUMOURED, 
-MANNERED, -NATURED, -STARRED, -TEMPERED, 
~TONGUED, etc. 

B. Special Combs. ; ill-accu-stomed a., (a) little 
habituated to something; (b) little frequented by 
customers; ill-born a., of evil birth or origin; ill- 
content, -contented adjs., discontented, fdis- 
DAS ill-fashioned a., of an i. fashion, or 

adly fashioned; ill-friended a., ill provided 
with friends; ill-lived (-loivd) a., leading a bad 
or immoral life; etc, 

Tilla:bile, a, rare. 1740. [f. IL-* + LA- 
BILE.] Not liable to slip, fall, or err; infalli- 
ble, OHEYNE. 

fIlla‘borate, a. rare. 1631. [— L. illabor- 


atus; see It-* and cf, ELABORATE.) Un- 
laboured; unfinished —1751. 
tIlla‘chrymable, a. rare. 1623. [- L. 


illacrimabilis, f. il- In-* + lacrimare weep + 
-bilis -BLE.] Unmoved by tears; incapable of 
weeping. (Dicts.) 

Ill-advi-sed, a. 1592. [ILL- IIT. 4.) Done 
without wise consideration, injudicious; 
occas., ill-counselled, following bad advice. 
Hence Ill-advi-sedly adv. 

Ill-affected, a. 1596, [ILL- III. 4.) fi. 
Affected with illness; diseased -1727. 2. Un- 
friendly, disaffected 1596. Hence Il- 
affe-ctedness, 

tIla-psable, a. [f. IL-! + LAPSABLE.] Not 
liable to fall. GLANVILL. 

Illapse (ile:ps, ill), sb. Now rare. 1614. 
I- L, illapsus, f. illabi slip, etc. in; see IL-3 
and LAPSE,] 1, The act of gliding, slipping, 
or falling in, of gently sinking into or per- 
meating something. 2. A gentle gliding 
movement (rare) 1835. 

1. Praying for the f. of the Holy Ghost 1881. 

lapse (ilæ-ps, ill), v. Now rare. 1666. 
[7 illaps-, pa. ppl. stem of L. Wabi; see IL-*, 
Larse.) intr. To fall, glide, or slip in. 

Hus illapsing of Souls into prepared Matter 
tIlla‘queable, a. (|f. next + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being ensnared. CUDWORTH, 

Illaqueate (ile-kwije't), v. %0bs. 1548. 
(- illaqueat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. illaqueare, 
f. in- IL- + laqueare, t. laqueus noose, snare; 
See -ATE*.] trans. To catch as in a noose; to 
ensnare, entangle, 

Let not..his scholastic retiary versatility of 
logic i. your good sense COLERIDGE. So illla:- 
queate d. 4. ensnared, Illaquea-tion, the 
action of catching or entangling in a noose; the 
being ensnared; also, ‘a snare’ (J.). 

Illation (ilé'-fon). 1533. [- L. illatio, f. as 
next; seo -10N.| 1. The action of drawing a 
conclusion from premisses; hence, an in- 
ference, deduction, or conclusion. 2. Eccl. 
The Eucharistic Preface to the Ter-sanctus. 
1863. 

1. In the pE of syllogising there is not really 
an i. or inference 1832. 

Illative (ilé-tiv). 1591. [- L. illativus, f. 
illatus, used as pa. pple. of inferre INFER; see 
AVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Of words: Introducing or stating 
an inference; esp. in illative particle 16011. 2. 
Of the nature of an illation; inferential 1637. 
3. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by illa- 
tion 1870, 

3. The Ratiocinative or I. Sense J. H. NEWMAN. 

+B. sb. An illative particle 1659; an illative 
clause -1651, Hence Illa-tively adv. 

Ilaudable (iljdüb'D, a. 1589. [- L. 
illaudabilis; see I-*, LAVDABLE.] Not laud- 
able; unworthy of praise or commendation. 
Hence Illau:dably adv. rare. 

I-ll-being. 1840. [f. ILL adv. + BEING vbl. 
sb.) The antithesis of well-being. CARLYLE, 

Ill blood, i-II-bloo:d. 1624. [See ILL a. 2, 
and BLoop sb, II. 2.] Unfriendly feeling, ani- 
mosity ; strife. 

Tl-bo-ding, a. [Iun- II.) That bodes evil; 
of evil omen. 1 Hen. VI, Iv. v. 6. 


1020 


Ill-bred, a. 1622. [f. ILL- IIT. 4 + BRED 
ppl. a.) 1. Badly brought up; unmannerly, 
rude. 12. Of a bad breed. rare. 1796. So 
Ill breeding, i-II-bree-ding, bad bringing 
up; hence, bad manners, rudeness. 

Ill-condi-tioned, a. 1614. [f. ill condition 
+ -ED*] Having bad qualities; in a bad con- 
dition or state; now usually, of an evil dis- 
position, malignant. In Geometry, applied 
to a triangle which has very unequal angles. 

Lll-dee:dy, a. Now Sc. 1460. [f. ill deed 
+ -Y'. Cf. DEEDY.] Given to evil deeds; 
mischievous. 

Ill-dispo-sed, a. ME. [f. ILL- III. 4.) 
1. Having a bad disposition; wicked; malig- 
nant, malevolent; unpropitious. 12. Unwell, 
indisposed —1645. 3. Badly arranged 1726. 
4. Disinclined (to do something). GoLpsM. 

fIllecebra-tion. rare. 1624. |f. late L. 
illecebrare, f. illecebra charm, lure, See 
"ATION.] The action of alluring; enticement 
-1704. So fIlle-cebrous a. alluring, en- 
ticing 1531. 

fIlle:ct, v. rare. 1529. [- illect-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. illicere allure, entice.] trans. To allure, 
entice —1534. 

Illegal (ili-gàl) a. 1626. [— (O)Fr. illégal or 
med.L. illegalis; see IL-*, LEGAL.] Not legal; 
contrary to, or forbidden by, law. 

They have set aside a return as i. ‘J 
I. commerce 1817. Hence Ille-gal-ly adv., -nes: 
Illegality (iligwliti), 1639. [- (O)Fr. 
illégalité or med.L. illegalitas; see prec., -ITY.] 
1. The quality or condition of being illegal; 
also, an instance of this. 12. — ILLEGITIMACY. 
Fielding. 

1. The I. of Ship-money CLARENDON. 

Illegible (ile-dsib’l), a. 1640. [f. In- + 
LEGIBLE.] Not legible; undecipherable. tb. 
Unreadable, because of language or matter 
1828. 

I. writing RUSKIN. b. Sir Michael Scott, again— 
being all magic, witchcraft, and mystery—is 
absolutely i. 1828. Hence Iegibi-lity. ille:- 
gibly adv, 

legitimacy (ilidsi-timási). 1680. [f. next; 
Bee -ACY.] The quality or state of not being 
legitimate; spec. bastardy. 

Illegitimate (ilidgi:timét), a. (sb.) 1536. 
If. late L, illegitimus, after LEGITIMATE a.] 1. 
Not legitimate, not in accordance with law; 
unauthorized; spurious; irregular, improper 
1645, 2. spec. a. Not born in lawful wedlock; 
spurious, bastard. (The earliest sense in 
Eng.) 1536. b. Not correctly deduced or in- 
ferred; illogical 1599. c. Naturally or 
physiologically abnormal 1615. 3, sb. A 
bastard 1583. 

1. I. government BURKE, curiosity 1870. 2. a. I 
am a Bastard . .in euery thing i. SHAKS. b.O i. con- 
struction SHAKS. c. These i. plants, as they may 
be called, are not fully fertile DARWIN. Hence 
Illegi-timately adv. 1633. Illegitima-tion, the 
action, or an act, of declaring i.; | = ILLEGITI- 
MACY 1553. 

Illegitimate (lidsitime't) v. 1611. [f. 
prec. Cf. LEGITIMATE v.) trans. To declare or 
pronounce illegitimate; to bastardize. So 
Illegi-timatize v., Illegi-timize v. 

Illeism (i-Hiz'm). 1809. [f. L. ille he; after 
egoism.] Excessive use of the pronoun Ae. 
COLERIDGE. So Ileist. 

filleviable, a. rare. 1042. If. Irn-* + 
LEVIABLE; cf. AL. illevabilis (Xy), illeviabilis 
(xv1).] That cannot be levied —1700. 

Illfare (i-fé^1). ME. [f. ILL a. + FARE sb.) 
The condition of getting on badly; the oppo- 
site of welfare. 

Ill-faring, a. 1400. [f. ILL adv. 
(FARE v.! 6).] Faring badly. 

Ill-fa-ted, a. 1710. [ILL- III. 4.] 1. Having 
or destined to an evil fate. 2. Fraught with 
bad fortune 1715. 

Ill-fa-voured, -ored, a. 1530. Se. ill- 
fa(u)rd, etc. (f. ILL a. + FAVOUR sb. + -ED*.] 
Having an unpleasing appearance; ill- 
looking, uncomely; transf. offensive; ob- 
jectionable. 

The seuen thin and ill fauoured kine Gen, 41: 27. 
Democracy is an ill-favoured word to English ears 
1865. Hence Il-fa-voured-ly adv., -ness. 

Ill-got, a. 1593. [f. ILL- IIT. 4 + got, pa. 
pple. of GET v.] — next. 

Things ill got had ever bad success SHAKS. 


* faring 
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Ill-go-tten, a. 1552. [f. as prec. + GOTTEN.) 
Gained by evil means; esp. in i, goods. 

Il humour, ill-hu:mour. 1568. [prop. 
two wds.: ILL a. + HUMOUR sb.) tl. A dis- 
ordered bodily humour (see HUMOUR sb. I. 2) 
—1665. 2, A disagreeable mood; crossness, 
sullenness, bad temper. (Often hyphened.) 
1748. Hence [-ll-hu-moured a., -ly adv. 

Illiberal (ili-béral, ill), a. i ps 
(O)Fr. illibéral in same sense — L. illiberalis 
mean, sordid, f. in- IL-* + liberalis LYBERAL.] 
1. Not befitting a free man; not pertaining to 
or acquainted with the liberal arts (see 
LIBERAL), unscholarly; ill-bred, ungentle- 
manly; base, mean, vulgar, rude. 2. Not 
generous in respect to the opinions, rights, or 
liberty of others; narrow-minded, bigoted; 
opposed to liberal principles 1649. 3. Not free 
in giving; stingy 1023. 4. sb. One who is not 
liberal; one opposed to Liberalism in politics 
1818. 

1. I. Latin CHESTERF., occupation JoWETT. 2. 
Popery. .of the most. .i. kind ROBERTSON. 3. An 
oversparing or i. Hand 1695. 4. I am a violent I.; 
but it does not follow that I must be a Cons 
tive RUSKIN. Hence Illi:beralism, Illi-beral- 
ness, illiberality, i. principles, Yllibera-lity, the 
quality of being i. Illi-beralize v. to render i. 
lli-berally adv. 

Illicit (ili-sit, ill), a. 1652. [- (O)Fr. illicite 
or L, illicitus; see In-*, Licrr.] Not author- 
ized or allowed; improper, irregular; esp. not 
sanctioned by law, rule, or custom; unlawful, 
forbidden. 

I. commerce 1748, love 1806, distillation MCCUL- 
LOOH. Illicit process (Logic): the fallacy in which 
a term not distributed in the premisses of a 
syllogism is distributed in the conclusion 1827. 
Bene Illi:cit-ly adv., -ness. So 1Illi-citous a. 
1611. 


filliga-tion. [- late L, illigatio, f. illigal-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L, illigare fetter, entangle, f. 
in- In-! + ligare bind; see -10N.] Entangle- 
ment. FELTHAM. 

tillighten, v. 1555. [app. altered f. 
alighten (see ALIGWT v.*), after illuminate ote. 
Cf. ENLIGHTEN.) trans. To illuminate, en- 
lighten (lit. and fig.) 1693. 

Illimitable (ilimitab’l, ill-), a. (sb.) 1596. 
[~ late L., ilimitatus; see IL-*, LIMITATE, Cf. 
Fr. illimitable.] 1. That cannot be limited; 
having no determinable limits; boundless. 
2. sb. That which is illimitable 1884, 

The heauens i, hight SPENSER. Hence Hli:mi- 
ta idity, Iili-mitableness, boundlessness, Il- 
li-mitably adv. 

filli-mitate, a. 1602. [- late L. illimitalus; 
see prec.) Unlimited, unbounded —1640. 

Illimitation (ilimitefon). rare. 1610. |f. 
In- + Lirration. Cf. med.L. illimilatio.] 
The condition or fact of being free from 
limitation. 

Illimited (ili-mitéd, ill-), a. 1002. |f. IL-* 
+ LriwITED.] Not limited; unrestrained. 

Some plead for an i. toleration of all Religions 
1645. Hence Illi-mited-ly adv., -ness. 

Illinition (ilini-fon), Also erron. -ation. 
1678. [- late and med.L. illinitio, f. illinire, 
var. of L. illinere, f. in- Yn-! + linere smear; 
see -ION.] 1. A smearing or rubbing in or on, 
of ointment, liniment, ete. ; concr, that which 
is smeared or rubbed in 1684. 2. transf. ta. 
A calcining process, in which metals were an- 
ointed with certain solutions —1083. b. concr. 
A thin crust or coating of extraneous matter 
on the surface of metals, ete. 1796. s 

p A thin crust or i. of black manganese KIR- 
WA! 

filliqua-tion. 1612. [- med.L. *illiquatio, 
f. in- IL-! + liquatio melting, melting-point 
(Xm); see LiQUATION.] Chem. The melting or 
infusing of one substance into another 1678. 

Iliquid (ili-kwid, ill-), a. 1694. [f. In-* + 
Liguip a. (IT. 3. b), or — med.L. *illiquidus, 
f. in- In-* + liquidus clear of debts (xm). Cf. 
Fr. füliquide.] Law. Of a right, debt, or 
claim: Not clear or manifest; not ascertained 
orlegally constituted. Of an asset, etc.: Not 
easily realizable. Hence Illiqui-dity. 

Illish, a. rare. 1637. |f. ILL a. + -ISH'.] 
Somewhat unwell. 

Illision (iligon, ill). Now rare. 1603. 
[- late L. illisio, f. illis-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
illidere strike or dash against; see -10N.] The 
action of striking against something. 


ILLITERACY 


Illiteracy (ili-térüsi). 1660. [f. ILLITERATE; 
see -AcY.] The quality or condition of being 
illiterate; ignorance of letters; absence of 
education; esp. inability to read and write. 
b. An error due to want of learning. POPE. 

To reform the i. of the clergy WARTON. Com- 
parative i., as tested by marks instead of names 


1888. 

Tiliteral (ili-téral, ill-), a. 1765. [f, IL- + 
LirERAL.| Not literal. 

Illiterate (litérét), a. (sb.) 1556. [- L. 
illitleratus, f. in- Yn-* + litteratus liberally 
educated, LiTERATE.] 1. a. Of persons: 
Ignorant of letters or literature; without 
education; spec. (in reference to census re- 
turns, voting by ballot, etc.) Unable to read, 
i.e. totally illiterate. b. Of things: Charac- 
terized by ignorance of letters, or absence of 
learning or education 1597. 2. In L. sense: 
Not written upon; not expressed in words 
(rare) 1645. 3. sb. An illiterate, unlearned, or 
uneducated person; spec. one unable to read 


1628, 
1. a. The i. fishermen of Galilee E. IRVING. b. 
Bookles: religions MAX-MULLER. 3. In Ire- 


land the illiterates were 21 per cent. of the electors 
1893, So iMHiterated a. = prec. 1. Hence 
Illi'terate-ly adv., -ness. Ili-terature, illiter- 
acy; want of learning 1592. 

Til-judged, a. 1717. [f. ILL- III. 4 + 
judged.) Done without judgement, in- 
judicious. 

An ill-judged economy 1828. So E-I1-ju'dging a. 
judging malevolently, judging mistakenly; un- 
critical; injudicious, 

tIll-looked, a. 1636, [f. ILL a. + LOOK 
sb. + -ED*.] Having evil looks; ill-looking, 
ugly -1821. So I‘ll-loo-king a. of evil or 
repulsive appearance, ugly 1633. 

Hi luck, iJl-lu:ck. 1548. [f. ILL a. 5 + 
Luck sb.) Unfavourable luck; bad fortune, 
misfortune. Also attrib. MILT. 


Ill-ma:nnered, a. ME. |f. ILL a, + 
MANNER $b.! + -ED*.] Unmannerly, rude. 
Hence Lli-ma:nneredly adv. Also Ell- 
ma‘nnerly a, 

Ill nature, i-ll-na‘ture. 1691. [f. ILL a. 
+ NATUR Malevolent disposition or 
character; unkindly feeling. 

Ill-na-tured, a. 1035. [f. prec. + -ED*.] 


fl. Of cvil or bad nature or character; 
malignant —])788. 2. Of evil disposition; un- 
kindly, churlish, spiteful 1635. 

1. Must the earth..be sad, because some ill- 
natured star is sullen? FULLER. 2. People say 
such ill-natured things 1869. Hence EN- 
na‘tured-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Illness (iinés) 1500. [f. ILL a. + -NESS.] 
fl. Bad moral quality; badness 1718. 12. 
Unpleasantness; troublesomeness; noxious- 
ness; badness —1718. 3. Bad or unhealthy 
condition of the body (or, formerly, of a 
Part); the condition of being ill (ILL a. 8); 
disease, ailment, sickness. Also with an and 
pl. (The only current mod. sense.) 1689. 

1 A mbitton „Without The illnesse should attend 
2 acb. 1. v. 21. 2. The i. of the Weather LOCKE. 

. In the family circle Sir Walter Scott seldom 
spoke of his i, LOCKHART. 

Illocal Glówkàl, ill), a. 1601. [- late L. 
illocalis, t. in- IL-* + localis Local.) 1. Not 
local, having no location in space. 12. Out of 
Place, nonce-use. 1804. Hence Illoca-lity, the 
condition of being i. 1678. Illo'cally adv. 


Illogic (ilodgik, ill). 1856. [f. In + 
Loaic, after next.] The opposite of logic; 
illogicalness, 

Illogical (ilo-dgikal, ill-), a. 1588. [f. IL-* 
È Logica.| Not logical; devoid of or con- 
rary to logic; ignorant or negligent of the 
Principles of sound reasoning. 
cd foolish and i. antipathy 1850. Hence Illogi- 
an nalane of this, Mlorgieally odes Mo ical: 
ness, illogicality. Sh dem: 
= -o'mened, a. 1685. [f. ill omen + -ED*.] 

‘aving bad omens; ill-starred ; inauspicious. 
jllloricated (lorike'téd, ill), a. 1801. If. 
L-*  LoRICATED.] Zool. Without a lorica 
9r hard shell-like covering. So Illo-ricate a. 

IIl- placed, a. 1655. [ILL- HI. 4] Badly 
Placed; also, misplaced, inopportune. 
lli-so-rted, a. 1691. [f. ILL- III. 4 + 
sorted.) Badly assorted; ill-matched. 

He and his wife were an ill-sorted pair BYRON. 

Ill-starred, a. 1604. [f. ILL a. + STAR 
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sb. + -ED*.] Born under an evil star (accord- 
ing to astrology); unfortunate, unlucky, ill- 
fated. transf. Disastrous 1704. 

How dost thou looke now? Oh ill-Starr’d wench 
Oth. V. ii, 272. 

Ill-te-mpered, a. 1601. [Partly f. ILL- III. 
4 + tempered; partly f. ill temper + -ED*.) 
fl. Having the ‘humours’ badly tempered 
or mixed; unhealthy, distempered —1685. 
2. Having a bad temper; morose, cross, 
peevish 1601. 

1. Jul. C. 1V. iii. 115. 2. You cross-grained, ill- 
tempered, good for nothing whelp 1825. 

Ilith (ilp). 1860. [f. ILL a. + -TH'.] The 
reverse of wealth or ‘well-being’. Coined by 
RUSKIN. 

Ill-timed, a. 1692. 
timed; unseasonable. 

Ill-tongued, a. 1300. [f. ILL a. + TONGUE 
sb. + -ED*.] Having an evil tongue. 

Ill-treat (i:l'tri-t), v. 1794. [f. ILL adv. + 
TREAT v., after the phrases ill treated, ill 
treatment. Cf. ILL-UsE.] trans. To treat badly; 
to ill-use, maltreat. So IlI-trea-tment 1825. 

flll-turned, a. 1637. |f. Iui- III. 4 + 
turned.) Badly turned, shaped, or expressed; 
also, ill-disposed —1774. 

Illucidate (il'side't) v. rare. 1545. 
[- late and med.L. illucidat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of illucidare give light to (V), explain (Xv), f. 
after L. elucidare ELVCIDATE, with substitu- 
tion of prefix il- IL-' to impart the force of 
‘on, upon’, as in illucére, illuminare shine on.) 
trans. To shed light upon; to clear up, eluci- 
date. Hence Illu-cidative a. 

Tllude (il'ü-d), v. Now rare. 1420. [- L. 
illudere make sport of, f. in- Ix- + ludere 
play.] fl. trans. To mock, deride —1704. 2. 
To trick, deceive with false hopes 1447, 13. 
To evade, elude —1820. 

Illume (il'a-m), v. 1602. [Short for ILLU- 
MINE.] = ILLUMINE; almost exclusively poetic. 

A second sun array'd in flame, To burn, to 
kindle, to i. SHELLEY. Thou camest Thy Disciples 
to i. NEALE. 

IHluminable (il'ü-minüb'), a. 1730. |f. 
ILLUMINE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
illuminated. 

Illuminant (il'ü:minünt). 1644. [- illumi- 
nant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. illuminare; see 
next, -ANT.] a. adj. Lighting up, enlightening 
1077. b. sb. That which illumines or illumi- 
nates; an illuminating agent; a source of 
illumination. 

Illuminate (il'üminet), ppl. a. and sb. ME. 
[7 L. illuminatus, pa. pple. of illuminare; 
see next, -ATE*.] 

A. pa. pple. and adj. 1, Lighted up; made 
bright by light (arch.) 2. Enlightened tspiri- 
tually or intellectually 1563. 

2. Speaking to the i, or Baptized 1672. I. by 
learning BACON. 

B. sb. A spiritually or intellectually en- 
lightened person, or one claiming to be so or 
to have the inner light (arch.) 1600. 

Illuminate (il'ü-mine't), v. 1535. [~ üu- 
minal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. illuminare, t. in- 
Iu- + lumen, lumin- light; see -ATE*.] 1. 
trans. To light up, give light to. (lit. and 
fig.) 2. To throw light upon (a subject); to 
elucidate. Also absol. 1586. 3. To make 
resplendent; to shed a lustre upon 1601. 4. 
To decorate profusely with lights, as a sign. of 
festivity or rejoicing 1702. 5. To set alight 
(rare) 1058. Also intr. (for refl.) 6. To 
decorate (an initial letter, word, or text) with 
gold, silver, and colours, or with tracery and 
miniature designs, executed in colours; to 
adorn (a manuscript, inscription, text, etc.) 
with such decorative letters and miniatures. 
(Repl. ENLUMINE.) 1706. 

1. Two great lights..To i. the Earth MILT. P.L. 
vit. 350. fig. I. mine eles. .O good Lord T. BENT- 
LEY. Disciplines i. the intellect 1635. 3. Jul. C. 
1. iii. 110. 4. The whole City being. illuminated 
1702. Hence Illu-minated ppl. a. in senses of the 
vb.: spec. of or belonging to the ILLUMINATI (see 
next). Ilu-minatingly adv. 

Iluminati (il'umine'tei, ilüminà-ti), sb. 
pl. Also sing. -ato (-à-to); tpl. -oes. 1599. 
[L., pl. of illuminatus, pa. pple. of iltuminare 
(see prec.), or pl. of It. illuminato.] Persons 
claiming special enlightenment in religious, 
or (later) intellectual matters. a. A sect of 
Spanish heretics which existed in the 16th c. 


[ILL- III. 4.] Badly 


ILLUMINOUS 


under the name of Alwmbrados or ‘en- 
lightened'; also, a similar but obscure sect 
of French Familists in Louis XIII's reign. 
b. As tr. Ger. Illuminaten, the name of a 
Secret society, founded at Ingolstadt in 

Bavaria, in 1776, by Prof. Adam Weishaupt, 
holding deistic and republican principles; 
hence applied to other thinkers regarded as 
atheistic or free-thinking, e.g. the French 
Encyclopredists 1797. C. gen. Persons 
affecting to possess special enlightenment on 
any subject; often used satirically 1810. 

Illumination (il'amine'-fon). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
illumination — late L. illuminatio, t. illumi- 
nat-; see ILLUMINATE v., -ION.] 1. The action 
of illuminating; the being illuminated; a 
lighting up, a supplying of light 1563. Also 
fig. b. Optics. Degree of lighting up 1863. 
2. Spiritual enlightenment; divine inspira- 
tion; fspec. baptism. (The earliest sense in 
Eng.) ME. 3. Intellectual enlightenment; in- 
formation, learning; toccas. in pl., intollec- 
tual gifts. Also, the doctrines of the Zllumi- 
nati. 1634. 4. The lighting up of a building, 
town, etc., in token of festivity or rejoicing. 

Also with an and pl. An instance of this; also 
pl. the lights themselves. 1691. 15. Elucida- 
tion (rare) -1658. 6. The embellishment of a 
letter or writing with colours, etc.: see ILLU- 
MINATE v. 6. b. with pl. The designs, etc., 
employed in such embellishment. fc. The 
colouring of maps or prints. 1678. 

2. A praier for illuminacion of mynde 1450. 4. 
When London had a grand i. BYRON. 6. I. admits 
no shadows, but only gradations of pure colour 
RUSKIN. 

Illuminatism (il'ū-minëtiz'm). 1798. If. 
IuLvwiNATI or G, illuminaten + -I8M.) 
= IiLvMINISM. So Ilu-minatist = ILLU- 
MINIST. 

Illuminative (il'ü-mine'tiv, -čtiv), a. 1644. 
l- Fr. illuminatif, -ive or med.L. illumina- 
livus; see ILLUMINATE v., -IVE.] 1, Having the 
property of illuminating or affording light, 
Also fig. 2. Pertaining to the illumination of 
writing 1870. 

1. Ordinary i. gas 1870. . The purgative, i., 
and unitive stages of devotion SOUTHEY. 2. I. ar 
1870. Hence Illu*minatively adv. NASHE. 

Illuminator (il'a-mine'toz). 1485. [7 ecel.L. 
illuminator, in  med.L. also 'adorner, 
limner’ (sense 4), f. illuminat-; see ILLUMINATE 
v. -0R 2.] 1. He who or that which illu- 
minates, an illuminant 1508; techn. an instru- 
ment or device for concentrating or reflecting 
thelight 1837. 2. One whoilluminates spiritu- 
ally. (The earliest sense in Eng.) 1486. 3. 
One who illuminates intellectually; applied 
contemptuously to the 18th c. Illuminati 
1777. 4. One who embellishes letters or 
manuscripts with gold and colours: see 
ILLUMINATE v. 6. 1699. 

Illu:minatory, a. rare. 1762. [f. ILLUMI- 
NATE v. + -0RY.] Illuminative; explanatory. 

Ilumine (il'ü-min) v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
illuminer — late L. illuminare ILVUMINATE.] 
= ILLUMINATE v. 

The long-illumined cities TENNYSON, What in 
me is dark I. MILT. P. 93. Sonnets. illumined 
with letters of gold POPE. 

Illuminee'. 1800. [— Fr. illuminé; see -EE'.] 
One of the Illuminati. 

Illuminer (il'ū-minəa). Also -or. 1450. 
[f. ILLUMINE v. + -ER'.] 1. An illuminator; 
an enlightener (lit. and fig.). 12. A source of 

light; a luminary —1086. 13. One who illu- 
minates manuscripts, etc. 71824. 

Iluminism (il'ü-miniz'm) 1798. [- Fr. 
illuminisme (Dict. Acad, 1835), f. illuminer 
ILLUMINE; see -ISM.] The doctrines or 
principles of the ILLUMINATI, or of any sect so 

called; also gen. 

In Spain, T. associated itself with freemasonry 
1840. So Illu-minist, one who holds the doctrine 
ofi. Aslo attrib. Mlumini-stic a., pertaining to 
i., or the illuminists. 

Iluminize (il'a-minoiz), v. 1800. |f. ILLU- 
MINE v. + -ZE.] 1, intr. To be an illuminist. 
COLERIDGE. 2. trans. ‘To initiate into the 
doctrine or principles of the Iluminati’ 
(Webster). 

illlurminous, a.' 1485. [f. ID + LUMI- 
NOUS, after illumine etc.) Bright —1745. 

Illuminous (il'ū-minos, ill-), a.* rare. 1656. 
|f. IL-? + LvwiNOUs.] Non-luminous, dark. 


ILLUPI 


JIlupi (ilupi) East-Ind. 1832. [Tamil 
iluppai or iruppai, Malayalam iruppa.] An 
evergreen tree, Bassia longifolia (N.O. 
Sapolacez), a native of Southern India. I. 
oil, à, fixed solid oil obtained from i. seeds. 

jHlu-re, Illu-rement. Alterations of 
ALLURE, ALLUREMENT, after words having 
prefix il-. —1661. 

Ill usage, ill-u:sage. 1621. [prop. two 
wds., but commonly hyphened after iil-used.] 
The action of using ill; bad or unkind treat- 
ment. 

Ill-use (i:l\ya-z), v. 1841. [prop. two wds.; 
see prec.] trans. To use badly; to treat 
cruelly, unkindly, or inconsiderately. 

Ill-used (i-ljya-zd), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
1694. [orig. two wds., hyphened when used 
attrib.; now taken as pa. pple. of prec. vb.] 
Badly used; ill-treated. 

Illusion (il'à-5on) ME. [-(O)Fr. illusion = 
L. illusio, f. illudere mock, jest at, f. in- 
In- + ludere play, sport; see -ION.] tl. The 
&ction of deriding or mocking; derision, 
mockery —1507. 2. ta. The action, or an act, 
of deceiving the bodily or the mental eye by 
what is unreal or false; deception, delusion, 
befooling —1095. b. The fact or condition of 
being deceived by false appearances; a false 
conception or idea; a deception, delusion, 
fancy 1571. 3. A deceptive or illusive appear- 
ance, statement, belief, etc. ; in early use often 
spec. An apparition, phantom ME. 4. Sensu- 
ous perception of an external object, in- 
volving a false belief or conception; often 
including hallucination, Also (with pl.) an 
instance of this, 1774. 5. Name of a thin 
transparent kind of tulle 1887. 

2.2. Hen. VIII, 1, ii. 178. b. A sense of universal 
1...follows the reading of metaphysics H. SPEN- 
CER, 3. Stay I.: If thou hast any sound, or vse of 
Voyce, Speake to me Haml. 1. L 127. 4. As dis- 
tinguished from hallucinations, illusions ‘must 
always have a starting-point in some actual im- 
Peon, whereas a hallucination has no such 

is’ 1881. Hence Illu'sionable a. (rare) liable 
to illusions, Ilu-sionary a. illusory. 

Illusionism (il'ü-zoniz'm). 1843. [f. ILLU- 
SION + -ISM.] The theory that the material 
world is an illusion. 

Illusionist (il'z-;onist). 1843. [f. as prec. 
+ -Ist.] 1. One who holds the theory of 
illusionism. 2. A sleight-of-hand performer 
1864. 3. One given to illusion. WEBSTER. 

Illusive (il'ussiv), a. 1679. [- med.L. 
illusivus, t. illus-, pa. ppl. stem of L. illudere; 
see ILLUDE, -IVE.] That tends to illude; pro- 
ductive of illusion or false impression; decep- 
tive, illusory. 

A vain i. show, That melts whene'er the sun- 
beams glow Scorr, Hence Illu:sive-ly adv., 


-ness. 

Illusor (il'u'so). rare. ME. [- eccl. L. 
dllusor, t. as prec.; see -OR 2.] A deceiver, 
deluder. 

Illusory (il'ū'səri), a. 1599. [— ecel.L. 
illusorius, t. as prec. + ;orius -ory*.) Tending 
to deceive by unreal prospects; of the nature 
of an illusion; illusive. In first quot. as sb. = 
an illusion, 

To trust him uppon pledges is a meare illusorye- 
Q. Eriz. The price given .is i, ROGERS. Hence 
Illu:sorily adv. Ilu-soriness. 

TIllu:strable, a. 1058. [f. L. illustrare; see 
CBLE.] = next —1668, 

Illustratable (ilstre'-tib'], -In-strétab’l), a. 
1850. [f. ILLUSTRATE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of 
being illustrated. 

Illustrate (ilvstre't, ilp*stre't), v. 1526. 
[= ilustrat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. illustrare, t. 
in- It- + lustrare illuminate; see -ATE?.] 
T1. trans. To light up, illumine 1717. b. fig. 
(Obs. or arch.) 1526. 12. To make lustrous, 
luminous, or bright; gen. to beautify, adorn 
—1748. 3, To set in a good light. Now rare. 
4. To shed lustre upon; to make illustrious; to 
confer honour or distinction upon. Now rare 
or Obs. 1530. 5, To elucidate, clear up, ex- 
plain 1538, 6. To make clear by means of 
examples; to exemplify 1612. 7. To elucidate 
by means of pictures; to ornament (a book, 
etc.) with elucidatory designs. Said also of 
the pictures, 1038. 

3. Pitt.. ape enough to take any step toi. his own. 
measures H. WALPOLE, 4. Mr. Wedderburne . 
who now illustrates the title of Lord Lough- 
borough GIBBON. 5. You have. illustrated it by 
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quotations and metaphors 1874. 6. To i. the ad- 
vantages of vigilance and foresight 1780. 7. To i. 
the results of an expedition with photographs 
1873. So fIllu:strate ppl. a. illustrated, illumi- 
nated, enlightened, etc.; adj. illuminated, resplen- 
dent, clear; lustrous, illustrious. I-llustrated 
ppl. a. made bright; having pictorial illustrations; 
8b. an illustrated newspaper or magazine. 

Illustration (ilbstré^fon) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
illustration — L. illustratio, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] fl. Illumination (spiritual, intellec- 
tual, or physical) —1764. 2. The action of 
making or fact of being made illustrious; 
distinction. Also, an example, means or 
cause of distinction. 1616. 3. The action or 
fact of making clear or evident; elucidation; 
exemplification 1581. Also with an and pl. 4. 
The pictorial elucidation of any subject 1813; 
an illustrative picture, drawing, cut, or the 
like 1817. 

Illustrative (ilo-strétiv, ilvstre'tiv), a. 
1043, [f. ILLUSTRATE + -IVE.] Serving or 
tending to illustrate; explanatory; exem- 
plificatory. Const. of. Hence Illu'stra- 
tively adv. 

Illustrator (il)stré!tox) 1598. [- eccl.L. 
illustrator (Lactantius), f. as prec.; see -OR 2. 
Later directly f. ILLUSTRATE.] One who or 
that which illustrates (see the vb.). So 
Illustratress. 

Illustratory, a. 1734. [f. ILLUSTRATE v. + 
-ORY*,] Illustrative. 

fillustre, a. 1500. [- Fr. illustre (XY) or D. 
illustris.] Illustrious —1653. 

fillustre, v. 1490. [- L. ilustrare and Fr. 
illustrer (XV1); see ILLUSTRATE, prec.) 1. trans. 
To illumine —1600. 2. To render illustrious 
—1057. 

2. As ye valew your places, i. them 1657. 

Illustrious (ilv-stries), a. 1500. [f. L. 
illustris + -ovs.] tl. Lighted up, having 
lustre; luminous, shining, bright —1880. 12. 
Clearly manifest 1702. 3. Possessing lustre; 
distinguished; renowned, famous 1500. 
1" Not lustrous (In-*). Cymb. 1. vi. 
(Some read illustrous.) 

2. The final cause of uniformity is i. KAMES. 3. 
This high i, Prince Lear v. iii. 135. One leaf of the 
i, folio LAMB. Hence Ilu-strious-ly adv., -ness. 

\lustrissimo (ilstri-simo, It. ilustri-si- 
mo), a. and sb. 1623. Also anglicized 
-issim(e 1009. [It. — L. illustrissimus, 
superlative of illustris illustrious.] a. adj. 
Most illustrious; used as a title of courtesy in 
Speaking to or of Italian nobles (and others). 
b. sb. A man of noble rank. 

Illustrous: see under ILLUSTRIOUS. 

Ill will, ill-will, sb. ME. [In early use 
northern, corresp. to ON. iWvili.] Evil 
feeling or intention towards another; male- 
volence, enmity, dislike. Hence tlll-will 
v. trans. to wish evil to. I-ll-wi-lled a. (Obs. 
exc. dial.) malevolent; treluctant. I-l- 
witller, anill-wisher. Ill-wi-lling a. wishing 
il 


n. 

Il-wisher (il wi-Joa). 1007. [f. ILL adv. 
(or sb.) + WISHER.] One who wishes evil to 
another. So I:ll-wi-sh v. to wish evil to 1865. 

Illy (illi), adv. Now chiefly U.S. 1549. 
If, ILL a. + -Ly*.] Badly; ill. 

Ilmenite (ilméneit) 1897. [f. the IImen 
mountains (in southern Urals), where found 
+ "ITE! 2b.] Min. Oxide of iron and titanium 
found in brilliant black crystals. 

Ilvaite (ilvàoit). 1810. [f. Ilva Elba, 
where found + -iTE! 2 b.] Min. A black 
erystalline silicate of iron and calcium, called 
also lievrite. 

Im-', assim. form of the suffix IN-*, before 
b, m, p. Many words taken into ME. from Fr. 
have both em- and im-, and in some, as em- 
panel, impanel, the variation still continues; 
see EM- and IN-*. In words more recently 
derived from Latin (or from Italian) im- is the 
regular form. 

Im-*, assim. form in L. of the neg. prefix 
IwN- before b, m, p, which retains the same 
form in English, as immemorial, impossible. 

I'm (oim), colloq. contr. of I am. 

Image (i-meéds), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. image- L. 
imago, imagin-, rel. to imitari IMITATE.) 1. An 
artificial imitation or representation of the 
external form of any object, esp. of a person. 
a. A statue, effigy, sculptured figure. (Often 
applied to figures as objects of worship). b. 
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IMAGERY 


(Less usually) A likeness, portrait, picture, 
carving, or the like. (Now rare or Obs. exc.in 
allusions to Matt. 22:20) ME. -1c. Applied 
to the constellations, as figures, etc. -1674, 
d. fig. 1548. 2. An optical appearance or 
counterpart of an object, such as is produced. 
by rays of light either reflected as from a 
mirror, refracted as through a lens, or falling 
on a surface after passing through a small 
aperture ME. b. transf. (a) A collection of 
heat-rays concentrated at a particular point 
or portion of space, analogous to an image 
formed by light-rays. (b) Electr. (See quot.) 
1873. 3, abstractly. Appearance, form; sem- 
blance, likeness. (Now only with reference to 
biblical language, esp. Gen. 1:26,27.) ME. 
Also concr. (Obs. or arch.) 1530, 4. ^ counter- 
part, copy ME.; à symbol, emblem, repre- 
sentation 1560; a type, typical example, em- 
bodiment 1548. 5, A mental representation of 
something (esp. a visible object); a mental 
picture or impression; an idea, conception 
ME. 6. A vivid or graphic description 1522. 
7. Rhet. A simile, metaphor, or figure of 
speech 1676. 

1. a. An ymage, pat hap „iiij. hedes MAUNDEY. 
The ymage of godde Hamone 1450. b. Whos is 
this ymage, and the wrytyng aboue? WYCLIF 
Matt. 22:20. 2. Negative or accidental i.: that seen 
after looking intently at a bright-coloured object, 
and having a colour complementary to that of the 
object. (See also AFTER-IMAGE.) Real i. in Optica, 
an image produced by reflection or refraction, 
when the rays from each point of the object actu- 
ally meet at a point; when they diverge as if from 
a point beyond the reflecting or acting body, 
it is called a virtual i. b. (b) A nary electri- 
M istence. . but 
which may be called an electrical i., because 
the action of the surface on external points is the 


same as that which would be produced by the 
imaginary electrified point If the spherical surface 
were removed MAXWELL. 3. God created man in 


his owne I. Gen. 1:27. coner. Diverse ymages lyke 
terrible develles HALL. 4. Sleepe is the |. of death 
1620. This Play is the I. of a murder done in 
Vienna Haml. ur. ii. 248. An awful i. of calm 
power SHELLEY, 5. She endeavoured to dismiss 
his i. from her mind 1797. 6. Theocritus. . has only 
given a plain i. of the way of life amongst the 
peasants 1717. 

Comb., as i.-graver, -monger, etc. 

Image (iméds) v. 1440. [f. IMAGE sb.; 
earlier  (O)Fr. imager.) 1.trans. To make an 
image of; to represent by an image; to figure, 
portray, delineate, Also fig. 1790. 2. To re- 
flect, mirror 1792. 3. To copy (rare) 1611; to 
resemble (rare) 1701. 4. ta. To devise, plan 
—1400. b. To imagine, represent to onself 
1708. 5. To describe (esp. vividly or graphi- 
cally) 1628. 6. To symbolize, typify 1810. 

1. Shrines of imag'd saints WARTON. 2. Struc- 
tures imaged in the wave ROGERS. 4. b. We i. to 
ourselves the Tarpeian Rock as a tremendous 
precipice 1781. 6. O stream! .. Thou imagest my 
ife SHELLEY. Hence I-mageable a. capable ol 
being imaged, esp. in the mind. 

I-mage-brea:ker. 1596. One who destroys 
images; an iconoclast. So I-mage-brea:k- 
ing sb. and a. 

Imaged (izmédsd), a. 1718. [f. IMAGE sb. 
and v. + -ED.] 1. [f. the vb.] Represented by 
an image (physical or mental). 2. (f. the sb.] 
Of porcelain: Decorated with human figures 
1797. 

I-mageless, a. 1821. [f. IMAGE sb. + -LESS.] 
Without an image or images. > 

I-mage-ma:ker, 1500. A maker of images 
(usu. in sense 1 a). 

Imager (imédso1. [ME. imageour — OFT. 
imageur, also imager (mod. imagier), f. image 
IMAGE; for the suffix, see -ER* 3, -ouR.) 1A 
sculptor, carver —1603; ta painter (rare) 1591. 

Imagery (i-médgori, imédg;r). ME. [- 
OFr. imagerie, f. imageur, imager (see pree.); 
see -ERY.] 1. Images collectively; image- 
work. Rarely including pictures. Also in pl. 
+b. Figured work on a textile fabric; embroid- 
ery 1777. c. transf. Scenery; nature's image- 
work 1647. 12. Idolatry 1624. 13. The art 
of statuary or carving; rarely, of painting 
1611. +4. Workmanship, make, figure, form, 
fashion —1607. 15. = IMAGE sb. 4 —1649. 6. 
ja. Imagination, fancy, groundless belief. 
b. The result of this; mental images collec- 
tively or generally. 1611. 7. The use of 
rhetoricalimages, or such images collectively; 


IMAGE-WORSHIP 


figurative illustration, esp. of an ornate 
character 1589. 

1. His cup embost with I. SPENSER. b. A coun- 
terpoynt of arras silk with ymagery 1480. c. The 
visible scene, . With all its solemn i., its rocks, Its 
woods WorDsW. 4. Dress your people unto the i. 
of Christ JER. TAYLOR. 6. b. Like a dream's dim 
i. SHELLEY. 7. The glowing i. of prophets 1858. 

[-mage-wo:rship. 1628. The worship of 
images; idolatry, So I-mage-wo:rshipper. 
I-mage-wo:rshipping sb. and a. 

fImagilet. [perh. for imagelet; see -LET.] 
A statuette, FULLER. 

Imaginable (imie:dsinàb'D, a. ME. [-late 
L. imaginabilis (Boethius), f. tmaginare; see 
IMAGINE, -BLE.} Capable of being imagined; 
conceivable. 

Such a dreadfull noyse, as is scarce i, SIR T. HER- 
BERT. Guilty of the greatest crimes i. 1692. So 
Imaginabivlity (rare), Ima-ginableness, quality 
of being i. Ima-ginably adv. 

fIma'ginal, a.’ rare. 1047. [app. f. IMA- 
Ginn v. + -AL'] Of or pertaining to the 
imagination; imaginable —1658. 

Imaginal (imæ'dzinăl), a.* 1897. (f. L. 
imagin-, stem of IMAGO + -AL'.] Entom. Of 
or pertaining to an insect imago. 

Imaginal discs: certain regularly arranged dis- 
coidal masses of indifferent tissue, which the 


apodal maggot carries in the interior of its body 
when it leaves the egg. These undergo little or no 
change until the larva encloses itself in its 
hardened last-shed cuticle, and becomes a pupa. 


flma:ginant. 1605. [~ imaginant-, pres. 
ppl. stem of L, imaginari; see IMAGINE, -ANT.] 

A, ppl. a, That imagines, BACON. 

B. sb, On» who i magines —1663, 

Imaginary (ime-dsinari), a. (85) ME. 
[- L. imaginarius, f. imago, imagin-; see 
IMAGE, -AnY',] 1, Existing only in imagina- 
tion or fancy; not really existing. (Opp. to 
real, actual.) b, Said of lines, etc. assumed to 
be drawn through or between certain points 
1601. c. Math. Applied to quantities or loci 
having no real existence, but assumed to 
exist; e.g. the square root of a negative 
quantity, or any expression involving this, or 
any point, curve, ete. denoted algebraically 
by such an expression. Also fransf. Relating 
to imaginary quantities or loci, as į, geometry, 
projection, ete, (Opp. to real.) 1700. 12. 
Imaginative -1677. t3. Of the nature of an 
image -1009. +4. Putative. DONNE. 15. 
Imaginable -1687. +6. sb. An imagination; à 
fancy -1748, 7, sb. (Math.) An imaginary 
quantity or expression; see 1 c above 1804. 

1. After giving me i, wit and beaaty, you give me 
i, passions, and you tell me I'm in Tove Lapy M. 

. È. SHAKS. Sonn. xxvii. 3, SHAKS. 
Hence Imavginarily adv, 1593. 

tima-ginate, ppl. a. Chiefly Sc. 1533. 
l- L, imaginatus, pa. pple. of imaginari; see 
IMAGINE, -ATE*.] Imagined; imaginary -1601. 
Imagination (imeedsiné -Jon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
imagination — L., imaginatio, f. imaginal-, pa. 
ppl, stem of imaginari; see prec., -I0N.] 1. 
The action of imagining, or forming a mental 
concept of what is not actually present to the 
Senses (cf. sense 3); the result of this, a mental 
image or idea (freq. characterized as vain, 
false, etc.). 12. The mental consideration of 
actions or events not yet in existence. a. 
Seheming or devising; a device, scheme, plot; 
a fanciful project. Obs. exe. as a biblical 
archaism, ME. b. Expectation, anticipation 
~1654. 3. That faculty of the mind by which 
We conceive the absent as if it were present. 
(freq. including memory); the ‘reproductive 
imagination’ ME. 4. The power which the 
mind has of forming concepts beyond those 
derived from external objects; the *produc- 
tive imagination’. a. Fancy ME. b. The 
creative faculty; poetic genius 1509. 5. The 
operation of the mind; thinking; thought, 
opinion, Now rare or Obs. ME. 

i They. „accounted his undoubted divinations, 
madde immaginations 1576. Could such an i. ever 
ave been entertained by him? HUME. 2. a. I., or 
Co massing. -was punishable by our Law 1660. 
MISERE you truly mine own i., I thought [ete.] 
finn tie The „beauty of her countenance 

nting his i. 1797. 4. a. Looke how i. blowes 
thin E b. And as i. bodies forth the forms of. 
Pepe DOVE} the Poet's pen Turnes them to 
ee n giues to aire nothing, A locall habita- 
tional d a name SHAKS. Hence Imagina:- 


Imaginative (ima-dsine'tiv, -étiv), a. (sb.) 
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ME. [- (O)Fr. imaginatif, -ive — med.L. 
imaginativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Of 
persons: Given to imagining. ta. Full of 
thoughts, plans, or devices. b. Full of idle 
fancies. c. Having inventive genius. 2. Of, 
pertaining to, or concerned in the exercise of 

imagination as a mental faculty ME. 13. 
Existing only in imagination; imaginary 
—1646. 4. Characterized by, or resulting from, 
the productive imagination; bearing evidence 
of high creative fancy 1829. 15. sb. Imagina- 
tion —1641. 

1. The Witches themselues are I., and beleeue 
oft-times, they doe that, which they doe not 
BACON. 2. Milton had a highly i., Cowley a very 
fanciful mind COLERIDGE. 4. The i. tale of Sin- 
tram and his Companions Scott. Hence Ima-- 
ginative-ly adv. 1430, -ness 1664. 

Imagine (ims-dgin, v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
imaginer — L. imaginare form an image of, 
represent, fashion, (medio-pass.) imaginari 
picture to oneself, fancy, f. imago, imagin-; 
see IMAGE.] 

I. trans. 1. To form a mental image of, to 
represent to oneself in imagination, to picture 
to oneself. 2, To create as a mental concep- 
tion, to conceive; to assume, suppose (a 
mathematical line, ete.) ME, 3. To devise, 
plot, plan, compass. Now a biblical or legal 
archaism. ME. t4. To ponder, meditate 
1582. 5. To conjecture, suspect, suppose 
ME. 6. To form an idea or notion with re- 
gard to something not known with certainty, 
to suppose, ‘take into one’s head’ (that) 1548. 

1. A thing. .that is not possible for man to yma- 

ine the like without seeing 1566. 2. I. your self 

n the same case MORE. 3. Why do. .the people i. 
a vaine thing? Ps. 2:1. To i. the Death of the 
Prince..is made High Treason 1707. 

IL inir. 11. To meditate; to form designs 
—1589. 2. To exercise the imagination 1631. 
3. Imagine of: — sense I. 1. 1586. 

2. Women may be trained to reason and i. as 
well as men 1809. Hence Ima-giner, one who 
imagines. 

Imagist (imédsist). 1919. [f. IMAGE sb. 
+ -IsT.] One of a group of modern poets who, 
in revolt against romanticism, seek clarity of 
expression through the use of precise images. 
Also attrib. Hence 'magism, the practices 
and work of the imagists. 

Imago (imé'go). Pl. imagines (-é-dginiz) 
and imagos. 1797. [An application of L. 
imago IMAGE (Linn..] Entom. The final and 
perfect stage or form of an insect after its 
metamorphoses; the ‘perfect insect’. 

Imam, imaum (imá-m). 1613. [- Arab. 
‘imam leader, f. 'amma precede.] 1. The 
officiating priest of a Moslem mosque. 2. A 
title given to various Moslem leaders and 
chiefs; as, the Caliph, or other independent 
princes, ete. 1662. 

|Imaret (ima-ret, i-müret). 1613. [- Turk. 
- Arab. ‘imdra building, edifice, hence 
“hospice’.] A hospice for pilgrims and travel- 
lers in Turkey. 

Imb-: see EMB-. 

Imba‘n, v. [See Im- and BAN r.] To put 
under a ban, J. BARLOW. 

Imba-nd, v. (f. Iw-! + BAND sb.*] To form 
into a band. J. BARLOW. 

+Imba-rge, v. 1596. [f. IM-' + BARGE sb.] 
trans. To embark —1627. 

Imbarge, -bargo: sce EMBARGE, ete. 

Imbark (imbà-k) v. 1047. [f. IM-' + 
BARK sb.) trans. To enclose in or clothe 
with bark. Also fig. 

Imbark, -ation, etc.: see EMBARK, ete. 

¢Imba-rn, v. 1610. [f. Iu-! + BARN sb.] 
irans. To gather into a barn or barns; to 
garner. Also fig. —1796. 

Imbase: see EMBASE. 

+Imba:stardize, v. [f. IM-* + BASTARDIZE, 
perh. after It. imbastardire.) trans. To render 
bastard or degenerate, MILTON. 

Imbathe, -battle, -bay: see EMB-. 

Imbecile (i-mbisil, imbisil), a. (sb.) 1549. 
[- Er. timbécille (now -ile) — L. imbecillus, -is, 
f. in- IM-* + *bécillum, var. of baculum stick, 
staff, the etymol. meaning being ‘without 
support’ (sine baculo).] 1. Weak, feeble; esp. 
of body. 2, Mentally weak; of weak character 
or will through want of mental power; hence, 
Fatuous, idiotic. (The chief current sense.) 
1804. b. Of actions: Stupid, absurd, idiotic 
1861. 3. sb. A person of weak intellect 1802. 


IMBREX 


2. But he had the misfortune to be ‘imbecile’. .in 
fact, he was partially an idiot DE QUINCEY. 
Hence Imb lely adv. stupidly, idiotically, 

fImbe:cile, v. 1539. (Confused with EM- 
BEZZLE v., q.V.] 1. trans. To make imbecile, 
weak, or impotent —1651. 2. In senses of EM- 
BEZZLE v., Q.V. 1546. 

1. To i. and hinder health 1574. 2. The dede 
of the foundation was lost or imbecilled away 


1646, 

Imbecilitate (imbisilite't), v. 1053. [f. 
IxsEOnmuTY, after debilitate, facilitate, etc.; 
see -ATE'.] trans. = IMBECILE v. 1. 

Imbecility (imbisiliti) 1533. [- (O)Fr. 
imbécillité - L. imbecillitas, -tat-, f. im- 
becillus; see IMBECILE, -ITY, and cf. EM- 
BEZZLE.) 1. Weakness, feebleness, impotence. 
Also with an and pl. b. Incompetency or in- 
capacity (io do something) 1767. 2. Weakness 
of mind, esp. as characterizing action; hence, 
silliness, absurdity, folly; an example of this. 
(Pathologically, imbecility is a defect of 
mental power of less degree than idiocy, and 
not congenital.) 1624. 

1. The i. of the Irish administration MACAULAY. 
2. I. is..weakness of mind owing to defective 
mental development MAUDSLEY, 

Imbed, Imbellish: see EMBED, etc. 

fimbellic, a. [f. Iw-* + BELU, or L, 
imbellis + -10.] Unwarlike, FEUTHAM. 

Imber, obs. and var. f. EMBER. 

Inbesel(l, etc., obs. ff. EMBEZZLE. 

Imbibe (imboib) v. ME. [In I = Fr. 
imbiber (not recorded before xvi); in II ~ its 
source L. imbibere, f. in- IM-* + bibere drink.] 

+L. trans. To soak, imbue, or saturate, with 
moisture; to steep. Also fig. -1804. fb. With 
inverted construction: To instil info —1812. 

IL 1. trans. To take into one's mind or 
moral system 1555. 2, To drink in (liquid), 
absorb (moisture) 1621. 3. To take up, ab- 
sorb, or assimilate (a gas, etc.); to take 
(solids) into solution or suspension 1626. 14. 
transf. To absorb, swallow up ~1712. 

1. They may also herewith i, trewe religion EDEN. 
barren sands i, the shower COWPER, To i. 
brandy-and-water 1859, fresh air HELPS. 3. Such 
salts are readily imbibed by water BP, BERKELEY. 
"The heat of the sun's rays, which the earth im- 
bibes 1834. Hence Imbi-ber, one who or that 
which imbibes or drinks. 

Imbibition (imbibi-fon). 1471. [- med.L. 
imbibitio absorption, infusion, f. imbibil-, 
pa. ppl. stem of imbibere; see prec., “ION. Ct. 
(O)Fr. imbibition.] The action of imbibing 
(see the vb.). 

Phr, +7o lie in i.: to lie a-soak or a-steep. When 
wood distends on i. 1875. The i. of truth HOL- 


LAND, 

Imbitter, Imblaze: see EMBITTER, ete. 

Imbody, -bog, -boil, -bolden: see EM- 
BODY, ete. 

fImbo-nity. [- late L. imbonitas (Tertul- 
lian) f. in- Iw-* + bonitas goodness; see 
Bounty.] The reverse of goodness; unkind- 
ness. BURTON. 

Imborder, var. of EMBORDER. 

tImbo'rdure, v. 1486. [f. Iw- + BOR- 
DURE.] trans. To encompass with a border; 
spec. in Her. to furnish with a bordure of the 
same tincture —1058. 

filmboscata (imboski-ta). Also em. 
1595. [It. See next.] = AMBUSH, Q.V. —18! 

+Imbosk, v. 1562. [- It. imboscare, f. in- 
Iw- + bosco wood. Cf. EMBOSS v.*] refl. To 
hide or conceal oneself —1057. Also intr. for 
refl. 1641. 

Imbosom, -boss(e, -bosture, -bound, 
-bow, -bowel, -bower, -box, -brace, 
-braid, etc.: see EMBOSOM, etc. 

1577. |f. 
To graft on the stock 


tImbra'nch, v. Also en-, in-. 
IM- + BRANCH sb.) 
—1598. 

Imbrangle, Imbrase: see EMB-. 
Imbreathe (imbri-0) v. 1574. [f. Dt-! + 
BREATHE v.; cf. EMBREATHE, INBREATHE.] 1. 
trans. To breathe in, inhale. Also fig. 2. 
To inspire, instil; to inspire with 1601. 
Imbred, -breed: see INBRED, INBREED. 
Imbreviate (imbri-vie't) v. 1009. [= im- 
breviat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. imbreviare, 
f. in; Im- + late L. brevis, breve summary, 
med.L. writ, letter; see BRIEF sb., -ATE?.] 
trans. To put into the form of a brief; to 
enrol, register. f 
|Imbrex (imbreks) Pl. imbrices (im- 


IMBRICATE 


brisiz). 1857. [L., f. imber rain-shower.] 1. 
Archeol. A curved roof-tile. 2. One of the 
scales of an imbrication 1890. 

Imbricate (i-mbriket), a. (sb.) 1656. [- L. 
imbricatus, pa. pple. of imbricare cover with 
rain-tiles, f. imbrex, imbric- roof-tile; see 
prec., -ATE*.] fl. Formed like a gutter-tile 
or pantile —1601. 2. Covered with or com- 
posed of scales or scale-like parts overlapping 
like roof-tiles; e.g. said of the scaly covering 
of reptiles and fishes, of leaf-buds, the in- 
volucre of Composite, etc. 1656. b. Of leaves, 
scales, etc.: Overlapping like tiles 1796. 3. = 
IMBRICATED 3. 1800. 4. sb. A reptile, fish, etc. 
covered with imbricated scales 1862. Hence 
I-mbricately adv, in an imbricated manner 
or order. 

Imbricate (izmbrike!t), v, 1784. [- imbri- 
cal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. imbricare; see prec., 
-ATE*.] 1. trans. To place so as to overlap 
like roof-tiles. 2. trans. and absol. To overlap 
like tiles 1820. Hence L:mbricative a. = 
IMBRICATE a. 2. 

Imbricated (imbrike'téd), ppl. a. 1704. 
[f. prec. + -ED'.] fi. Of leaves: Hollowed in 
like a gutter-tile —1741. 2. = IMBRICATE a, 2, 
2 b. 1753. 3. Resembling in pattern a surface 
of overlapping tiles 1875, 

2. I. like the cone of the Scotch fir GEIKIE. 3. 
[Majolica] ornamented. . with. .i. patterns 1875. 

Imbrication (imbriké'fon). 1050. [f. IM- 
BRIOATE v. and a. + -ION.] fl. ?The dropping 
of water from roof-tiles. BULWER. 12. ‘A 
covering with tile’ -1058. 3. An overlapping 
as of tiles; a decorative pattern imitative of 
this 1713. 

Imbrica-to-. Comb, f. L, imbricatus, = im- 
PUN imbricated and —; as í.-granu- 

lous. 

tImbri-er, v. 1605. [f. IM-! + BRIER sb.') 
To entangle as among briers —1690. 

fImbroca:do'. 1600. [Altered f. It. im- 
broccata; see -ADO.] = IMBROCCATA —1007. 

TImbroca:do*, 1656. [Altered f. It. im- 
broccato.] = BROCADE. (Dicts.) 

tImbrocca:ta. 1595. [~ It., f. imbroccare 
*to giue a thrust at fence ouer the dagger’, f. 
brocco, tbrocca stud, nail (cf. BROACH sb.).] A 
pass or thrust in fencing. 

Imbroglio (imbró"lyo). Also em-. 1750. 
[7 It. imbroglio; t. imbrogliare confuse, cor- 
resp. to Fr. embrouiller EMBROIL; see Iw-', 
BROIL sb.', v.*] 1. A confused heap. 2. A state 
of confused entanglement; a complicated or 
difficult situation; a serious misunder- 
standing, embroilment 1818. 3. Mus. ‘A 
passage in which the vocal or instrumental 
parts are made to sing, or play, against each 
other, in such a manner as to produce the 
effect of. .confusion’ (Grove) 1880. 

1. Papers and books, a huge i. GRAY. 2. A 
financial i. 1833, 

Imbrown, obs. f. EMBROWN. 

Imbrue (imbri), v. ME. [Early forms 
enbrewe, enbrowe — OFr, embruer, embrouer 
bedaub, bedabble, f. en- IM-! + OFr. breu, 
bro (cf. mod. brouet broth) - Rom. *brodum 
(cf. It. imbrodolare dirty, bedabble) - Gme. 
*bropam BROTH.) fl. (rans. To stain, dirty, 
defile -1593. 2, To stain, dye (in or with) 1529. 
b. Said of blood, etc. Now rare. 1597. +3. In 
pregnant sense (with blood understood) —1749. 
+4. To soak in, saturate with. Also absol. 
—1034. 15. fig. To steep in; to imbue with; to 
infect 1074. 6. To pour, to emit moisture. 
SPENSER F.Q. 1I, v. 33. 

2. Wretches, who have imbrued their hands in so 
much innocent blood CROMWELL. 3. absol. What? 
shall wee haue Incision? Shall wee embrew? 
SHAKs. 5. Imbrued with Heresies 1565. Hence 
Imbrue-d ppl. a.; spec. in Her. stained with 
blood. Imbrue:ment (rare). 

Imbrute (imbri:t) v. Also em-. 1634. 
[f. IM-'! + BRUTE sb.'] 1, trans. To degrade 
to the level of a brute; to make bestial 1640, 
2. intr. To sink to the level of a brute 1634. 

1. MILT. P.L. 1X. 166. 2. The soul grows clotted 
by contagion, Embodies, and embrutes MILT. 
ee) 468. Hence Imbru-tement, brutaliza- 

ion. 

Imbue (imbid:), v. 1555. [In the earliest 
exx. in pa. pple. f. Fr. imbu, timbu(i)t, or its 
source L. imbutus, pa. pple. of imbuere mois- 
ten, stain, imbue.] 1. trans. To saturate; to 
dye, tinge, impregnate (with) 1594. b. Toim- 
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brue(with blood) 1850. 2. To impregnate, per- 
meate, pervade, or inspire (with opinions, etc.) 
1555. 

1. Cere-cloth, imbued with unguents and spices 
1878. 2. Thy words with Grace divine Imbu'd 
Mir, P.L. vn. 216. Hence Imbue-ment, im- 
buing; the fact of being imbued. 

Imburse (imbō1s), v. Now rare. 1530. 
(- med.L. imbursare put in one's purse, 
appropriate, f. in- Im-' + late L. bursa purse. 
Cf. reimburse.) 1. trans. To put into one’s 
(or a) purse; to store up. 2. ta. To enrich 
1646, b. To pay, refund 1721. Hence Im- 
bu-rsement (rare), supplying with money; 
payment 1665. 

timbutte, v. 1657. [- imbut-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. imbuere IMBUE.] trans. To steep, soak. 
TOMLINSON. Hence tfImburtion, steeping, 
soaking. 

Imide (izmoid, imoid). 1850. [Arbitrary 
alteration of AMIDE.] Chem. A name for de- 
rivatives of ammonia (NH;), in which two 
atoms of hydrogen are exchanged for a metal 
or organic radical; these being viewed as 
compounds of the metal, etc., with a hypo- 
thetical radical Imidogen (imoi-do,dgen), 
NH. Often in comb., as in succinimide 
NH.CO. Hence Imi-do-, comb. form. 

Imitable (i-mitab’l), a. 1550. [- Fr. imi- 
table (XVI) or L. (late L.) imitabilis, f. imitari 
IMITATE; see -ABLE.] 1. Capable of being 
imitated 1598. 12. Deserving of imitation 
—1781. 

1. Pindar is i. by none COWLEY. 2. The worst of 
times afford i. examples of virtue SIR T. BROWNE. 
Hence I:mitabi-lity, I-mitableness, i. quality. 
tI-mitably adv. 

I-mitancy. 1832. [Nonce-word f. IMITATE; 
see -ANCY.] The quality or property of 
imitating; imitativeness, CARLYLE. 

Imitate (i-mite't), v. 1534. [- imitat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. imitari copy, rel. to imago 
IwAGE; see -ATE?.] 1, trans. To do or try to do 
after the manner of ; to follow the example of; 
to copy in action. b. occas., To mimic, 
counterfeit 1613. 2. To copy, reproduce 1590. 
3. To be, become, or make oneself like; to 
assume the aspect of; to simulate 1588. +4. 
To make in imitation of. 

1. The Children imitating their Parents DAMPIER. 
b. Of Apes and Monkies there are. . that will i, all 
they see 1660. 2. To i. the workes of others 1638, 
an ode Gay. 3. In habite they i. the Italians 1615. 
4. The counterfet Is poorely imitated after you 
SHARKS. Sonn. liii. 

Imitation (imite*fon). 1502. [- (0)Fr. imi- 
tation or L. imitatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. 
The action or practice of imitating. 2. The 
product of imitating; a copy, an artificial 
likeness; a counterfeit 1001. 3. Literature. ‘A 
method of translating looser than paraphrase, 
in which modern examples and illustrations 
are used for ancient, or domestick for foreign’ 
(J); an example of this 1656. 4. Mus. The 
repetition of a phrase or melody, usually at a 
different pitch, either with the same intervals, 
rhythm, motion, ete. (exact i.), or with these 
more or less modified (free i.) 1727. 5. attrib. 
Made (of cheaper material) in imitation of a 
real or genuine article or substance 1858. 

1. I. is the sincerest of flattery 1820, Phr. In i. 
of. 2. Modern imitations of ancient coins 1876. 
3. In i, of Horace his second Ode, B. 4. COWLEY. 
5. I, tortoise-shell 1895. Hence Imita-tionala. of, 
pertaining to, or characterized by i. Imita:- 
tionist, one who practises i., or gives imitations. 

Imitative (i-mite'tiv), a. (sb.) 1584. [- late 
L. imilativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Charac- 
terized by or consisting in imitation. 2. 
Given to imitation; prone to copy or mimic 
1752. 3, Simulative; fictitious; counterfeit 
1838. f4. sb. A verb expressing any kind of 
imitation. PHILLIPS. 

1. Imitative arts, the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture, I. word, a word which reproduces a natural 
sound. Walking. .in a manner feebly i. of the 
human gait 1867. 2. Human beings are very i. 
Svp. SMITH. Hence I-mitative-ly adv., -ness. 

Imitator (imité'toi) 1523. [- L. imitator, 
orig. partly through Fr. imilateur; see 
IMITATE, -OR 2 b.) One who imitates another; 
one who produces an imitation of anything. 
Also transf. of things. Hence I-mita:torship, 
the office of an i. So I-mitatress, Imita:- 
trix, a female i. 


Immaculacy (ime-kiilasi). 


1799. |f. 


IMMATERIAL 


IMMACULATE; see -ACY.] Immaculate con- 
dition or quality, X 

Immaculate (imzs-kiülét) a. ME. [- L. 
immaculatus; see IM-*, MACULATE ppl. a.) 
1. Free from spot or stain; pure, unblemished, 
undefiled. 2. Free from fault or flaw, 
(Chiefly in neg. or ironical use.) 1832. 3. a, 
Spotlessly clean or neat 1735. b. Nat. Hist. 
Without coloured spots or marks 1797. 

1. Immaculate Conception, the conception of the 

irgin Mary, as held to have been free from the 
taint of original sin. I. lamb, applied to Christ, 
after L. agnus immaculatus (Gr. duvds å&nwpos 1 Pet. 
1:19. 2. The Sceptical philosophy is by no means 
so i. 1856. 3. a. A white-glov'd Chaplain..in 
immac'late trim Pope. Hence Imma:culate-ly 
adv., -ness. 

j1Immai-led, a. [f.Im-! + MAIL, sb.! + 
Clad in mail. W. BROWNE. 

Immaitileable, a. rare. 1075. |f. Iw-' + 
MALLEABLE.] Not malleable. 

Imma-nacle, v. rare. 1634. |f. Iw-! + 
MANACLE sb.] trans. To put manacles on; to 
handcuff; to fetter. MILT. Comus 665. 

Immanattion. [Im-', after EMANATION.] 
A flowing in. LAMB. 

Immane (imé''n), a. arch, 1002. [- L, 
immanis monstrous, huge, savage, (earlier) 
wicked, cruel, f. in- Im-* + münís, manus 
good.] 1. Monstrous in size or strength; 
huge, tremendous 1615. 2. Inhumanly cruel 
or savage. 

1. A man in shape i., and monsterous CHAPMAN. 
Hence Imma-:ne-ly adv., -ness. 

Immanence (imüánéns) 1816. [f. IM- 
MANENT a.; See -ENCE.] The fact or condition 
of being immanent; indwelling. So I'm- 
manency, indwellingness 1659. 

Immanent (imánént) a. 1535. [- im- 
manent-, pr. ppl. stem of late L. immanére 
(Augustine), f. in- IM-! + L. manére remain, 
dwell; see -ENT. Cf. Fr. immanent.) 1. In- 
dwelling, inherent; actually present or 
abiding in; remaining within. (Opp. to 
transcendent.) 2, I. act (action): an act which 
is performed entirely within the mind of the 
subject, and produces no external effect; 
opp. to a transient or transitive act. Now rare. 
1613. 

1. They have not cared to recognize it [the exter- 
nal world] as the shrine of i. Deity J. MARTINEAU. 
2. A cognition is an i. act of mind SIR W. HAMIL- 
TON. Hence I-mmanently adv. Also Immanen~ 
tal (imánentál), a. pertaining to the doctrine of 
immanence 1885; I-mmanentism, the doctrine 
of immanence 1907; I:mmanentist a, 1917. 

Imma-nifest, a. rare. 1646. [~ late and 
med.L. immanifestus obscure, f. in- IM-* + Le 
manifestus MANIFEST a. Cf. OFr. immani- 
fesle.] Not manifest or evident. 

tImma'nity. 1557. [- Fr. timmanité or 
L. immanitas, t. immanis; see IMMANE, -ITY.] 
The quality of being immane; enormity 
~1667; monstrous cruelty —1069. 

Immantle (ime-nt’l, imm-), 1001. |f. 
IM- + MANTLE sb.) 1. (rans. To cover or en- 
wrap with, or as with, a mantle. 12. To place 
round as a fortification. P. HOLLAND. 

Immar:rble, v. rare. 1642. [f. IM-' + 
MARBLE sb. Cf. EMMARBLE.] trans. To con- 
vert into marble; to make cold, hard, etc., a8 
marble. 

Immarcescible (imaasesib', a. Now 
rare. 1432. [- late L. immarcescibilis, f. in- 
Im-* + marcescere, marcére fade; see -IBLE. 
Cf. Fr. immarcescible.] Unfading; imperish- 
able; esp. in i. crown (of glory). Hence Im- 
marce'scibly adv. 

Immarginate (imü-dginét, imm-), 4- 
1826. [f. IM-* + MARGINATE a.] Entom. Hav- 
ing no distinct or separate margin. 

Imma:rtial, a. rare. (f. Iw-* + MARTIAL] 
Unwarlike. CHAPMAN. 

TImma:sk, v. [f. Im-' + Mask sb. or v.] 
trans. To cover as with a mask; to disguise. 
SHAKs. 

tImma-tchable, a. 1596. |f. Im-* + 
MATOHABLE.] Unmatchable —1630. 

Immaterial (imati*-ridl), a. (sb. ME. l- 
late L. immaterialis (Ambrose, Jerome); 806 
Im-*, MATERIAL. Cf. OFr. immatériel.] 1. Not 
consisting of matter; incorporeal; spiritual. 
b. pl. as sb. Non-material things 1661. 2. 
Having little substance. Tr. & Cr. V. i. 95. 
13. Not pertinent to the matter —1032. 4. Of 
little or no importance 1698. 
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SPACE EXPLORATION 


Left to right: (Top row) Yuri A. Gargarin, 
Russian, first man to be launched into 
space (Vostok 1, April 12, 1961). Valenti- 
na V. Tereshkova, Russian, first woman 
to orbit the earth (Vostok 6, June 16, 
1963). Allan B. Shephard, Jr., first Astro- 
naut to be sent into space by the U.S. 
(Freedom 7, May 5, 1961). Édward H. 
White Il, first man to walk in space 
(Gemini 4, June 3, 1965). James B. Irwin, 
Lunar Module pilot, one of the three 
members of the Apollo 15 flight, who 
operated the first Lunar Roving Vehicle 
on the Moon's surface (July 26, 1971). 
Second row) Neil A. Armstrong, Edwin 
. Aldrin, Jr. and Michael Collins were 
the first Americans to set foot on the 
moon (Apollo 11, July 16, 1969). Paul 
Weitz, Charles Conrad and Dr. Joseph 
Kerwin, the crew of the first Skylab in 
frontoftheSaturn V rocket that sent their 
space station into orbit (1973). (Third row) 
A helicopter of the U.S, Marines hoists the 
Mecury capsule ‘Freedom 7' out of the 
Atlantic after splash down. Edward H. 
White II on his space walk. (Below) James 
B. Irwin, saluting the American flag 
planted beside the Lunar Module and the 
Astronauts’ rover. The U.S, Skylab | 
Space station cluster in Earth orbit, 
(Keystone Press, Popperfoto, A.P., United 
States Information Service) 


IMMATERIALISM 


1, That strange i. Power of the Loadstone 1641. 
4. The question of notice becomesi. after my find- 
ing that there was no agreement CHITTY. Hence 
Immate-riality, the quality or character of being 
i,;an i. thing, existence, or essence. Immate-ri- 
al-ly adv., -ness. 

Immaierialism | (imáti"riáliz?tm). — 1713. 
If. prec. + -18M, after materialism.) 1. The 
doctrine that matter does not exist in itself 
ns a substance or cause, but that all things 
have existence only as the ideas or percep- 
tions of a mind. 2. = Immateriality. BYRON. 
So Immate-rialist, one who holds the doc- 
trine of i, 

Immaterialize (imătī>riăləiz), v. 1661. 
If. as prec. + -IZE.] (rans. To render im- 
material or incorporeal. 

fimmate'riate, a. 1020. [f. 
MATERIATE a.) = IMMATERIAL —1653. 

Immature (imátiü*-), a. 1548. [- L. im- 
maturus untimely, unripe, f. in- Iw-* + 
maturus MATURE. Of. Fr. timmature.] 1. 
Untimely, promature. (Mostly of death.) 
Obs. or arch. 2. Not mature; not perfect or 
complete; unripe 1599. 

e Fruit BRADLEY, polypi DARWIN, student 
1828. Hence Immatu're-ly adv., -ness. Im- 
matu'rity, the quality or condition of being i. 

Immeability (imiábi-iti). 1731. [f, med. L. 
immeabilis impassable, f. in- Iw-! + L. 
meabilis (f. meare pass, Bee -BLE); see -ITY.] 
Inability to pass or flow through a channel. 

Immeasurable (ime-3'tirib'l, 
1440. [f. IM-* + MEASURABLE. 
immésurable (xv1).] That cannot be mea- 
sured; immenso. 

The vast i. Abyss MILT. P. L. vit. 211. Hence 
Immes:surabi'lity, Immea'surableness, in- 
capability of being measured. Immea'surably 


adv, 

Immeasured (ime-3'tad, imm-), a. 1456. 
[var., with prefix-substitution, of earlier 
UNMEASURED, both reflecting L. immensus. 
Of. Fr. timmesuré.] Not measured; immense, 
vast. 

timmecha:nical, a. 1715. [Later var. of 
UNMEOHANICAL (Boyle, 1074), with substitu- 
tion of prefix.) Not mechanical —1796. 
Hence Immecha:nically adv. So tIm- 
me'chanism, non-mechanical property; 
inertia. 

Immediacy (imi-diási). 1605. [f. next; see 
"ACY.] J. Freedom from intermediate 
àgonoy ; direct relation or connection; direct- 
ness. b. Logic, etc. (See IMMEDIATE 2, quote.) 
1834. 2. The condition of being the immediate 
lord or vassal (see IMMEDIATE 1 b.) 1702. 3. 
e condition of being immediate in time 

56, 

1. Lear v. ill. 65. 2. Varel lost its 1. or indepen- 
dency, and stands at present under the superio- 
rity of Oldenburg 1762. 3. I. of enjoyment 1856. 

Immediate (imi-di&t), a. (adv.) 1508. [- 
(O)Fr, immédiat or late L. immediatus, f. in- 
IM-* + mediatus MEDIATE a.) 1. That has no 
intermediary or intervening member, me- 
dium, or agent; that is in actual contact or 
direct relation 1548. b. spec. In Feudal 
language, said of the relation between two 
Persons, one of whom holds of the other 
directly, as in i. lord, tenant, tenure; also 
vllipt. = Holding directly of the sovereign 
or lord paramount, spec. in Germany, of the 
Emperor 1543, 2, Acting or existing without 
any intervening medium or agency ; involving 
actual contact or direct relation; opp. to medi- 
ate and remote 1533, 3, Having no person, 
thing, or space intervening, in place, order, or 
succession; proximate, nearest, next; close, 
Hear; often used loosely, of a distance which 
is of no account 1002. 4. Of time: Present or 
next adjacent; of things: Pertaining to the 
time current or instant 1605. b, Taking effect 
AE re 5. Having a 
Y * . adv. [partly L. 
immediate.) Tamedia o —1026. b. Á 
1. His [the Emperor's] more i. servants GIBBON. 

bject of all art is either pleasure or utility 
1628 a - By Our owne ymmediate commaunde 
25. Phr. Immediate inference (Logic): an infer- 
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the i. neighbourhood mod.). 4. 
i .). 4. The i, future 
FhoUbE, An i. reply will oblige (mod.). 5. Desti- 
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tute of obvious or i. utility 1896. Hence Im- 
me‘diateness. B 

Immediately (imi-diétli), adv. (conj.) ME. 
[Rendering med.L. adv. immediat£ (see prec. 
9.] 1. In an immediate way; by direct 
agency; directly. 2. With no person, thing, 
or distance intervening in time, space, order, 
or succession; closely; proximately; directly 
1466. 3. Without any delay; instantly ME. 
b. as conj. (ellipt. tor immediately that). The 
moment that 1839. 

1. Canow. .was immediately vnder the dominion 
of the Tartars HAKLUYT. I. holden of the Crown 
1647. 3. He bade me goe immeadiatlye 1500. 

Immediatism (imi-diétiz’m). 1825. [f. IM- 
MEDIATE a. + -ISM.] 1. Immediateness. rare. 
2. The principle of immediate action; in U.S. 
Hist. the policy of the immediate abolition 
of slavery 1835; hence Imme-diatist 1835. 

Immedicable (ime:diküb'], a. 1533, [- L. 
immedicabilis, f. in- Iw-* + medicabilis 
curable, MEDICABLE. Cf. Fr. timmédicable.] 
Incapable of being healed, incurable. Also 
transf. and fig. 

I. wounds 1596, disaffection Mint, Imme:dic- 
ably adv. 

Immelodious (imtd"-dios, imm-), a. 1601. 
If. Im-* + MELODIOUS.] Unmelodious. 

Immemorable (ime-mérab’l), a. 1552. 
[~ L. immemorabilis, f. in- Im-* + memor- 
abilis MEMORABLE. Cf. Fr. immémorable 
(xvi).] 1. Not memorable; not worth re- 
membering. 12. = IMMEMORIAT, —1796. 

Immemorial (imimó*rià), a. 1602. [- 
med.L. immemorialis, f. in- Im-* + L. 
memorialis (Suetonius) MEMORIAL. Cf. Fr. 
immémorial (XVI).] That is beyond memory 
or out of mind; ancient beyond memory or 
record; extremely old. 

The moan of doves in i. elms TENNYSON, I. 
usage (Law): a practice which has existed time 
out of mind; custom; prescription. Hence Im- 
memorrially adv. 

Immense (ime:ns), a. (sb.) 1490. [- (O)Fr. 
immense — L. immensus immeasurable, f. 
(after Gr. dperpos) in- IM-* + mensus, pa. pple. 
of metiri measure.] 1. Unmeasured; hence, 
immeasurably large; boundless; infinite. 
Obs. 1599. 2, Extremely great or large; vast, 
huge 1490. 3. slang. Splendid 1762. 4. sb. 
Immensity 1791. 

1. That i. and boundless ocean Of nature's riches 
DANIEL. 2. I. Armies 1660. Ati. length 1805. An 
i. eater 1899. Hence Imme'nse-ly adv., -ness. 

timmensible, a. 1579. [- Fr. timmensible 
or late L. immensibilis, t. in- IM-* + mens- pa. 
ppl. stem of L, metiri measure; see -IBLE.] 
Immeasurable; immense —1630. 

Immensity (ime-nsiti). 1450. [- (O)Fr. 
immensité or L. immensitas, f. immensus 
IMMENSE; see -ITY.] 1. The quality or con- 
dition of being immense; boundlessness, in- 
finity. 2. Vast magnitude; hugeness 1652; 
an immense deal 1778. 3. That which is im- 
mense 1631. 

1. The i. of God STILLINGFL. Thou whose ex- 
terior semblance doth belie Thy Soul'si, WORDSW. 
2. The i. of the disaster 1883, 3. Thou. .shutt’st 
in little room I. DONNE. Yon blue i. BYRON. 

fimme'nsive, a. 1604. [- Fr. timmensif, 
-ive (XVI), f. immense IMMENSE; see -IVE.] 
Immeasurable, immense —1648. 

Immensurable (ime:nsiürüb'l, -fir-), a. 
1535. |- Fr. immensurable (XV) or late L. 
im: lis, f. in- IM-* + mensurabilis 
MENSURABLE.] Immeasurable, 

What an i. space is the Firmament DERHAM. 
Hence Immensurabi-lity, Imme-nsurable- 
ness. 

timmensurate, a. 1654. [- late L. im- 
mensuralus, f. in- IM-' + mensuralus, pa. 
pple, of L. mensurare MEASURE v.; 8e -ATE*,] 
Unmeasured, immense —1766. 

Immerd (im3'1d), v. rare. 1635. [7 med.L. 
*immerdare (whence (O)Fr. emmerder), f. in- 
Iw-! + L. merda dung, ordure.] trans. To 
bury in or cover with ordure. 

Immerge (imóud5, imm-), v. Now rare. 
1011. [- L. immergere; see IMMERSE.] 1. 
trans. To dip, plunge, put under the surface 
of aliquid; to immerse 1624, Also transf. and 
fig. 2. intr. (for refl.) To plunge or dip oneself 
in a liquid; to sink. Also fransf. and fig. 1706. 
tb. spec. of a celestial body: To enter the 
shadow of another in an eclipse, or to dis- 
appear behind another in an occultation; to 
sink below the horizon ~1787, 
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IMMIGRATE 


1, To i, birds in spirits 1770. fig. We. i. our- 
selves in luxury JOHNSON. 2. T, up to the Breast 
ina warm Bath WEsLEY. Hence Imme'rgence, 
the action of immerging. 

tImmergent, a. Erron, sp, of EMERGENT, 
in sense ‘urgent’ —1792. 

jImmer-rit, sb. 1028. (f. Iw-* + MERIT sb,, 
after earlier DEMERIT sb. with substitution of 
prefix.) Demerit —1750. 

timmerrited, ppl. a. 1000. |f. Iw-^ + 
merited (MERIT v.).] Unmerited. Hence 
timmerrit v, not to deserve or merit (only 
in pres. pple. and ppl. a.). 

fimme'ritous, a. (f. IMwERIT sb. + -ovs.] 
Undeserving, without merit, MILTON, 

Immerse (im5-as), v. 1005. [= immers, pa. 
ppl. stem of L, immergere, f, in- Iw-! + 
mergere dip, MERGE.] 1, trans. To dip or 
plunge into a liquid; to put overhead in 
water, etc.; spec. to baptize by immersion. 
Also transf. and tfig. 2. transf. and fig. To 
plunge or sink into a (particular) state of body 
or mind; to steep, absorb in some action or 
activity. Chiefly pass. or refl. 1664. 3. intr. 
for refl. To plunge oneself, sink, become 
absorbed (lit. and fig.), Now rare or Obs. 1667. 

1. To i, meat in a solution of salt 1879. transf. 
More than a mile immers'd within the wood DRY- 
DEN. fig. Other formes. .are more immersed into 
matter BACON. 2. A youth immersed in Mathe- 
matics COWPER. 

timme'rse, ppl. a. 1026. [- L. immersus, 
pa. pple. of immergere INMERGE.] Immersed 
—1047. 

After long Inquiry of Things, I. in Matter BACON. 

Immersed (imóst), ppl. a, 1007, [f. IM- 
MERSE v, + -ED'.] Dipped, plunged, or sunk 
in, or as in, a liquid 1078. b. Growing wholly 
under water. GRAY. c. Biol. Sunken or em- 
bedded in a surface 1826. d. Asiron. 
Plunged in darkness, eclipsed —1854. 

tImmersible (imé-astb’l), a.' rare. 1693. 
[f. IMMERSE v. + -IBLE, after (or as a refash. 
of) L. immersabilis (Horace).] That cannot 
sink in water. Hence Immersibi lity, 

Imme'rsible, a.’ rare. 1840. [f. IMMERSE 
v. + -IBLE.] Capable of being immersed. 

Immersion (móafon) 1450. [- late L. 
immersio, t, immers-; 8ce IMMERSE, -I0N.] The 
action or immerging or immersing. 1. Dip- 
ping or plunging into water or other liquid, 
and transf. into other things 1058. b, The 
administration of Christian baptism by 
dipping the whole person in water; dist. 
from affusion or aspersion 1629. c. Alch. 
Reduction of a metal in some solvent 1083. 
2. transf. and fig. Absorption in some con- 
dition, action, interest, etc. 1647, 3. Astron. 
The disappearance of a celestial body behind 
another or in its shadow, as in an occultation 
or eclipse; opp. to emersion 1690, 4, Micro- 
scopy. The introduction of a liquid between 
the object-glass and the object 1875. 5. 
altrib., as (sense 1) i. bath, (4) i. fluid, lens, 
objective, ete. 1875. 

1. Two or Three total Emersions in the Cold 
Bath ADDISON, 2. His i. in the Peninsular War 
ALISON. 5. I. lens, an achromatic objective for 
the microscope, which is used with a drop of 
water between the front lens and the slide, to pre- 
vent the extreme refraction of the luminous 
pencils if air is present. Hence Imme:rsionism, 
the doctrine or practice of i. in baptism. Im- 
me'rsionist, one who adheres to immersionism. 

Immesh, var. of ENMESH v. 

Immethodic, -al (imépo-dik, -ăl, imm-), 
a. 1005. [f. IM-* + MkTHODIC.] Having no 
method; unmethodical. Hence Immetho:- 
dical-ly adv., -ness. 

Immethodize (ime:pódoiz), v. 1811. [f. 
Iw- + METHOD + -IE.] (rans. To emanci- 
pate from method; to render unmethodical, 


LAMB. 
Immetrical (imetrikál, imm-), a. 1598. 


If. Im-* + METRICAL.) Not metrical; un- 
metrical. Hence Imme'trical-ly adv., 
-ness. 


Immigrant (imigrünt) 1787. [- immi- 
grant-, pres. ppl. stem of L. immigrare, after 
emigrant; see next.) A. adj. Immigrating 
1805. B. sb. One who or that which immi- 
grates; a person who migrates into a 
country as a settler. (orig. in N. Amer. use.) 

Immigrate (i-migre't), v. 1623. [- immi- 
grat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. immigrare, t. in- 
Im-' + migrare MiGRATE.] 1. inir. To come to 
settle in a country (which is not one’s own); 
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to pass into a new habitat (lit, and fig.). 2. 
trans. To bring in as settlers 1896. 

2. The expense of immigrating coolie labour from. 
the East Indies 1898. Hence Immigra-tion, en- 
trance into a country for the purpose of settling 
there, I-mmigrator, an immigrant. I-mmigra- 
tory a. of or pertaining to immigration. 

timmi-nd, inmi-nd, v. 1647. [f. IM-* + 
MIND sb.; cf. to put (a person) in mind.] trans. 
To remind —1660. 

Imminence (iminéns). 1606. [- L. im- 
minentia, f. as next; see -ENCE.] 1. The fact 
or condition of being imminent or im- 
pending 1655. 2. That which is imminent; 
impending evil or peril 1606, 

1. The i, of any danger or distress FULLER. 2.1. . 
dare all i. that gods and men Addresse their dan- 

ers in SHAKS, So I-mminency, imminent qua- 

lity or character. 

Imminent (iminént), a. 1528. [- immi- 
nent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. imminére project, be 
impending, f. in- IM-! + *min-; see EMINENT, 
PROMINENT. Of. (O)Fr. imminent.) 1. Of an 
event, etc. (usu. of evilor danger): Impending 
threateningly, hanging over one's head; 
ready to overtake one; coming on shortly. 
12. Remaining intent (upon something) 1641. 
3. In lit. sense: Overhanging 1727. t4. Con- 
fused with IMMANENT —1850, ` 

1, Haire-breadth scapes i’ th’ i. deadly breach 
SHAKS. Invasion was i. STUBBS. 2. Their eyes 


ever I. upon worldly matters MILT. Hence 
I-mminently adv. 
Immingle (imi-ng’l, imm-), v. 1606. [f, 


Im-' + MINGLE v.] trans. To mix or blend 
intimately; to mingle. Also intr. for refl. 

intr. Where. . with the chestnut the oak-trees i. 
CLOUGH, 

TI:mminute, a. 1681. [- L. imminutus, pa. 
pple. of imminuere, f. in- IM-! + minuere 
lessen.]  Lessened. So  flmminu-rtion, 
lessening, decrease, 

Immiscible (imi:sib', a. 1671. [- late L. 
immiscibilis; see Iw-*, MISCIBLE.) That can- 
not be mixed; incapable of mixture. 

Like water and oil, they are i. 1833. Hence Im- 
miscibi-lity, i. quality. Immi-scibly ad». 

Immission (imi:fon, imm-). Now rare. 
1526. [7 L, immissio, t. immiss-, pa. ppl. stem 
of immittere; see next, -I0N.] The action of 
immitting; insertion, injection, admission, 
introduction. The opposite of emission. b. 
"That which is immitted 1526. 

Immit (imi-t), v. Now rare or Obs. 1578. 
[= L. immittere send in, introduce, f. in- 
Im-! + mittere send.) trans. To put in, inject, 
infuse; to introduce; the opposite of emit. 

Immitigable (imi+tigib’l), a. 1576. [= 
late L, immitigabilis (Celius Aurelianus); see 
IM-*, MrrIGABLE.] That cannot be mitigated, 
Cum or appeased, Hence Immi-tigably 

v. 

Immix (imiks, v. Now rare. ME. [f. 
immixt pa. pple., analysed as implying a 
present immir, See MIX v., ADMIX, COMMIX, 
which had a like origin.] (rans. To mix in 
(with something else); to mix intimately, mix 
up, commingle, Also refl. and intr. 

Samson with these immixt, inevitably Pulled 
down the same destruction on himself MILT. 
Sams, 1657. 

fImmi:xable, a. 1641. (f. Iw-* + mizable.] 
Immiscible. 

. fimmixt, immixed (imi-kst), a. 1022. 
[~ L. immiztus, f. in- IM-* + mixtus MIXED. 
Cf. ApMrxt, Cowwixr.] Not mixed, pure, 
simple —1659. 

They [the Chinese] are the most ancient and i. 

ple in the Universe SIR T. HERBERT. Hence 

Sexiness, -edness. So {Immi-xt v. (rare) 

timmi-xture’. rare. 1648. [f. Iw-* + 
MIXTURE, after prec.] The condition of being 
unmixed; purity; simplicity. 

Immixture? (imikstiüi). 1859. [f. IM-! + 
MixTURE.] The action of immixing or mixing 
up; commingling; the fact of being mixed up 
(in something). 

To avoid an i, in political strife BRYCE. 

Immobile (imóbil) a. ME. [= (0)Fr. im- 
mobile — L. immobilis; see IM-*, MOBILE.) In- 
capable of moving or being moved; immoy- 
able (lit: and fig.); fixed, stable. Also loosely: 
That does not move; motionless, stationary. 
var, fImmoble. 

Immobility (imobiliti). 1483. [- (O)Fr. 
immobilité or late L. immobilitas, -tat-, f. 
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immobilis; see prec., -ITY.] The quality or 
condition of being immobile; fixedness, 
stability; motionlessness (lif. and fig.. b. 
concr. = IMMOYABLE B. Browning. 

Immobilize (imó*biloiz), v. 1871. [- Fr. 
immobiliser, t. immobile, see IMMOBILE, -IZE. 
Cf. MOBILZE.] trans. To render immobile; to 
keep (a joint or limb) without motion for 
surgical purposes; to render (troops) in- 
capable of being mobilized; to withdraw 
(specie) from circulation, holding it against 
bank-notes. 

"To oblige the enemy to i. around us considerable 
forces 1871. Hence Immobiliza-tion, the action 
or process of immobilizing; coner. specie with- 
drawn from circulation. 

fImmo'deracy. rare. 1682. [f. IMMODER- 
ATE; see -ACY.] Want of moderation; excess 
—1686. So tImmoderancy. Sm T. BROWNE. 

Immoderate (imo:dérét), a. ME. [- L. 
immoderatus; see IM-* and MODERATE.] 1. 
Not moderate; exceeding usual or proper 
limits; excessive, extravagant; unreason- 
able; extreme. 12. Unrestrained; intemper- 
ate -1696. 13. Boundless; very great (rare) 
—1666. 

1. I. slepe ELYOT, expenses 1601. Pindarus was 
i. in the ornaments of his poesie 1638. Hence 
Immo-derate-ly adv., -ness. 2 

Immoderation (imedéré'-fan). 1541. [- Fr. 
immodération or L. immoderatio; see Iw-*, 
MopERATION.] The opposite of moderation; 
immoderateness, excess. tb. pl. Excesses 
—1079. 

Immodest (imo-dést) a. 1570. [- Fr. im- 
modeste or L. immodestus; see Iw-*, MoDEST.] 
Not modest, void of modesty. 1. Arrogant, 
forward, impudent. 2. Improper, indelicate, 
indecent, lewd, unchaste 1590, 

1. With this i. clamorous outrage SHAKS. 2. To 
speak lewd words and sing i. songs DE For. Im- 
mo:destly adv, 

Immodesty (imo:désti). 1597. [- Fr. im- 
modestie or L. immodestia ; see IM-*, MODESTY. ] 
Want of modesty; arrogance; impudence 
1605; impropriety, indelicacy; unchastity 
1697. 
She shames to think that ought within her face 
Should breed th’ opinion of i, DANIEL. 

timmo-dish, a. 1649. [f. IM-* + MopisH.) 
Unfashionable —1690. 

Immo'dulated, ppl. a. rare. 1705. [f. 
Im-* + modulated.) Not modulated; without 
vocal modulation. 

timmolate, ppl. a. Obs. or arch. 1534. [= 
L. immolatus, pa. pple. of immolare; see next, 
-ATE*.] Sacrificed, immolated —1830. 

Immolate (i-mole't), v. 1548. [~ immolat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. immolare (orig.) sprinkle 
with sacrificial meal, f. in- Ix-' + mola MEAL 
8b.'; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To sacrifice, offer in 
sacrifice; to kill as a victim. (Now only of 
sacrifices in which life is taken.) tAlso absol. 
or intr, 2. transf. and fig. To give up to 
destruction or severe loss for the sake of 
something else; to sacrifice 1634. 

1. Human victims were immolated to the Thun- 
derer 1851. 2. To i. their own inclinations. .to 
their Vanity BOYLE. 

Immolation (imolé'-fon). 1533. [- L. 
immolatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N. Cf. (O)Fr. 
immolation.] 1. The action of immolating; 
sacrificial slaughter of a victim; sacrifice. b. 
Applied to the sacrifice of the mass 1548. c. 
concr. That which is immolated; a sacrifice, 
an oblation 1589. 2. fig. Sacrifice 1690. 

1. The I. of Isaac SIR T. BROWNE. 2. This i. of 
genius and fame at the shrine of conscience 
EMERSON. 

Lmmolator, 1652. [- L. immolator, f. as 
prec.; see -OR 2.] One who immolates or 
offers in sacrifice. 

timmo-ment, a. [Arbitrary f. Iw-* + 
Moment sb.] Of no moment; trifling. Ant. 

& CI. v. ii. 166, So Immomentous a. (rare), 
unimportant 1726. 

Immoral (imo-ral), a. (sb.) 1660. [f. Iw-* + 
Morar a.) The opposite of moral. 1. Not 
consistent with, or not conforming to, moral 
law; opposed to or violating morality: now 
often, morally evil or impure; vicious, dis- 
solute. 12. Non-moral. SHERLOCK. 

1. The same dissolute i. temper of mind BUTLER. 

B. sb. An immoral lesson; pl. bad morals; 
also, an immoral person 1863. 

Hence Immorrally adv. in an i. manner. Also 
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Immo-ralism, i. practice 1918; Immo-ralist, 
one who practises immorality 1691. e 

Immorality (imorz-líti). 1566. [- med.L,. 
immoralitas (xn), f. in- IM-* + ecolL, 
moralitas (Tertullian) MonALITY.] 1, Im- 
moral quality, character, or conduct; 
wickedness, viciousness. (Now often used 
spec. of sexual impurity.) 2. An immoral act 
or practice; a vice 1631. 

1. The educated Greeks. .had no horror of i, as 
such FROUDE, 2. Deceit and falsehood are not re- 
garded as immoralities in the eyes of Asiatics 

Immo-ralize, v. rare, 1754. [f. IMMORAL 
+ AZE.) trans. To render immoral. 

timmorigerous, a. 1623. [f. Iw-* + 
MoRIGEROUS.] Unyielding; rebellious; un- 
civil —1732. Hence +Immori-gerousness, 
uncomplying obstinacy 1649, 

Immortal (im@atal). ME. [- L. im- 
mortalis undying (as pl. sb., the gods), f. in- 
Im-* + mortalis MORTAL. Cf. (O)Fr. immortel.] 

A. adj. 1. Not mortal; not subject to death; 
undying; living for ever. b. transf. Pertain- 
ing to immortal beings or immortality; 
heavenly, divine 1535. 2. In wider sense: 
Everlasting, unfading, incorruptible 1630. 
b. spec. Of fame, etc.: Lasting through all 
time 1514. 3. In hyperbolical use: Lasting, 
perpetual, constant 1538; fcollog. excessive 
—1027. 

1. Lyke a pyng inmortal semede sche CHAUCER, 
Now vnto y“ king eternal, i., inuisible. be honour 
and glory for euer & euer TINDALE 1 T'im. 1:17. 
b. I haue Immortal longings in me Ant. & Cl. V. 
ii. 283. 2. The race, where that immortall gar- 
land is to be run for Mist. b. Airs, Married to i, 
verse MILT. tI. herb = IMMORTELLE, 3. I have 
made myself an i. enemy by it PEPYS. 

B. sb. 1. An immortal being; one not sub- 
ject to death. In pl., a title for the gods of 
mythology. 16.. 2. fig. a. In pl. a title for the 
royal bodyguard of ancient Persia; also, for 
other troops 1803. b. A person, esp. an 
author, of enduring fame. Usu. in pl. 1882, 
3. That which is immortal; immortality 1841. 

1. Under yon great city fight no few Sprung from 
Immortals COWPER, 

Hence Immo:rtalism, a doctrine of or belief in 
immortality. Immorrtalist, one who believes 
in immortality. Immo:rtally adv. eternally; 
perpetually ; collog. infinitely. 

Immortality (imoateliti). ME. [= L. 
immortalitas, f. immortalis; see prec., “ITY. 
Cf. (O)Fr. immortalité.) 1. The quality or con- 
dition of being immortal; exemption from. 
death or annihilation; endless existence; 
eternity; perpetuity. 2. Enduring fame or 
remembrance 1535. i 

1. Phr. Conditional i.: the theological doctrine 
that human I. is conditional upon faith in Christ. 
This mortall must, put on immortalite TINDALE 
1 Cor. 15:53. The Sadducees denied. . the i, of the 
Soul BAXTER. 2. Shakespeare's i. is secure 1866. 

Immortalization (im@:ataloizé'-fon). 1003. 
If. next + -aTion. Cf. Fr. immorlalisation.] 
"The action of immortalizing, or fact of being 
immortalized. 

Immortalize (imgtüleiz) v. 1500. If. 
IMMORTAL + -izE. Cf. Fr. immorlaliser.] 1. 
trans. To render immortal; to exempt from 
death 1633; to perpetuate 1566; to confer 
enduring fame upon (the prevailing sense); 
also absol. 1589, 2. intr. To become im- 
mortal (rare) 1737. 


1, A genius. who has immortalized Edinburgh, 
—Walter Scott LD. COCKBURN. Hence Im- 
mo-rtalizer. 

\Immortelle (imgitel, ||Fr. immorteD. 


1832. (Fr. (short for fleur ímmortelle.] A 
name for various composite flowers of papery 
texture (esp. species of Helichrysum, Xeran- 
themum, ete.) which retain their colour after 
being dried; = EVERLASTING. 
Immortification (im@:stifiké'fon). 1020. 
[- med. (eccl) L. immortificatio (cf. im- 
mortificatus in A Kempis De Imitatione), f. 
in- Iw-* + mortificatio MORTIFICATION. Cf. 
Fr. immortification (xv1).] Want of mortifi- 
cation; a condition of the soul in which the 
passions are not mortified. 

flmmo:te, a. 1601. [— L. immotus, f. in- 
Im-* + molus moved, pa. pple. of movére 
Movr.] Unmoved —1085. 

Immotile (imó*til, -əil), a. 1872. (f. Dt-* 
+ MOTE.) Not motile; incapable of move- 
ment. So Immotive a. 1627. 


IMMOVABLE 


Immovable (imü-váb'D, a. (and sb.) ME. 
[f. Im-? + MOVABLE. Cf. Fr. timmo(u)vable.] 

A, adj. 1, lit. That cannot be moved physi- 
cally; firmly fixed; incapable of movement. 
Often loosely: Motionless, stationary, fixed. 
2. fig. Not subject to change; unalterable, 
fixed ME.; steadfast, unyielding 1534; 
emotionless, impassive 1639. 3. Law. Not 
liable to be removed; permanent; opp. to 
movable 1449. 

1. I. as Statues 1662. 2. Immovable feast: see 
FEAST sb. Resting immooveable in his counsels 
1600. His features were i. DICKENS. 3, All com- 
modities, Moveable, and Immoveable HOBBES. 

B. sb. (Law.) A piece or article of property 
that is immovable (see A. 3); usu. in pl. Im- 
movable property, as land and things ad- 
herent thereto, as trees, buildings, servitudes 
1588. 

Hence Immovabi‘lity, Immo-vableness, i. 
quality or condition. Immorvably adv. in an i. 
manner (lif, and fig.). 

Immund (imv'nd), a. rare. 1621, [- L. 
immundus, f, in- IM-* + mundus clean, pure.) 
Unclean, foul. 

fImmundi-city. 1530. [- Fr. timmondi- 
cilé, irreg. f. immondice impurity — L. im- 
mundi | Uneleanness, impurity; filthi- 
ness; in pl. impurities —1000. 

Immune (imiü-n) a. ME. [- L. immunis 
exempt from a service or charge, f. in- IM-* + 
munis rendy for service; in sense 2 after Fr. 
immune (c1880).] 1. Free (from some lia. 
bility); exempt. Obs. exc. fig. from 2. 2. 
spec. Having immunity from poison, con- 
tagion, etc., esp. through inoculation, ete. 
1881; serving to develop immunity 1902. 

Immunity (imid-niti), ME. [- L. im- 
munitas, f. immunis; see prec., -TY. Of. 
(O)Fr. immunilé. In sense 5 after Fr. im- 
munité (cf. proc.).] 1. Law. Exemption from a 
Service, obligation, or duty; freedom from 
liability to taxation, jurisdiction, eto.; 
privilege granted to an individual or a cor- 
poration conferring particular exemptions. 
Also less strictly: Non-liability, privilege. 
Also with pl. 2. spec. (Heel.) Exemption of 
ecol. persons and things from secular or civil 
liabilities, burdens, or duties. Chiefly with 
an and pl. . +3. Undue freedom, licence 
-1080. 4. mption from any usual lia- 
bility, or from anything injurious 1592. 5. 
The condition of being immune; immuniza- 
tion; see IMMUNE a. 2. 1879. 

1. I. from taxation without consent of parlia- 
ment HALLAM. 2. The immunite. .of that sacred 
Sanctuarie MORE. 4. I. from Trouble HALE, from 


snakes 1804. 5. The i. of vipers from their own 
poison 1887. 


Immunize (i-miunoiz), v. 1892. [f. IM- 
MUNE + -izE.] trans. To render immune from 
poison or infection. Hence Immuniza-tion, 
immunizing or being immunized. 

Immure (imiü*),v. 1583. [- med.L. im- 
murare (perh, through Fr. emmurer), f. L. 
in- Iu-! + murus wall.) 1. trans. To wallin, 
to surround with walls; to fortify 21746. 2. To 
enclose within walls; to imprison; to confine 
as in a prison 1588. Also transf. and fig. (now 
rare). 3. To build into a wall; to entomb in a 
wall, Also fransf. 1075. 

1. An Altar. .immured by a Square Wall 1698. 2. 
Immur'd (in the Fleet) HOWELL, in the walls of a 
cloister 1791. fg. Loue. . Lives not alone emured 
i the braine SHARKS. refl. To i. himself..in a 

erman University 1826. Hence fImmurre sb. 
something that immures; a wall SHAKS. Im- 
mu‘rement, imprisonment, confinement. 

Immu'sical, a. Now rare. 1626. [f. Im-* + 
Musical, Cf. earlier UNMUSICAL] Not 
musical or harmonious. 

Immutable (imid-tab’), a. ME. [- L. 
immutabilis, t. in- Im-* + mutabilis MUTABLE.] 
Not mutable; not subject to or susceptible of 
Change; unalterable. b. fechn. Invariable; 
Used e.g. of the markings of a species 1021. 
e speak of eternal and i. justice JOWETT. 

ence Immutabi-lity, Immu-tableness. Im- 
mu-tably adv, 

,immutate (i-miutét), a. rare. 1788. [- L. 
Tmmutatus, t. in- Im-* + mutatus, pa. pple. of 
mutare change; see -ATE'.] Unchanged. So 

mmu-te a. 1639. 

,Immuta-tion. 1540. [~ L. immutatio, f. 

"mulal-, pa. ppl. stem of immutare; see 
text, ION.] Mutation, change, alteration, 
ransformation —1704. 
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fImmu-te, v. 1613. [- L. immutare, f. in- 
Im-* + mutare change.] trans. 'To produce a 
change in; to alter, transform —1661. 

Imp (imp), sb. [OE.impa or impe; see next.] 
T1. A young shoot; a sapling; a sucker, slip, 
scion —1072. 12. A graft —1706. 3. Scion (esp. 
of a noble house); offspring, child (usu. male). 
Obs. since 17th c., exc. as a literary archaism, 
or as in 5. ME. b. = ‘Child’ (fig. and 
transf.). Obs. or arch. ME. 4. spec. A child 
of the devil or of hell 1526; hence, a little 
devil or demon, an evil spirit 1584. 5. A mis- 
chievons child; a young urchin; often used 
playfully 1642. 16. A youth; fellow, lad, boy 
—1889. 7. A piece added on, to eke out, 
lengthen out, or enlarge something; e.g. fan 
additional tag to a bell-rope; an addition to a 
beehive to increase its height (dial.) ; a length 
of twisted hair in a fishing line (díal.) 1595. 

3. Prince Edward, that. Goodly ympe HALL, b. 
Art thou. .that Impe of Glory? QUARLES. 4. The 
Devil's Impe the Pope 1648. A scoffing man. . 
shows more of the i. than of the angel CARLYLE. 
Small i. of blackness, off at once LOCKER To 
Printer's Devil. 5. 1 was..an incorrigibly idle i. 
SCOTT. 

Imp (imp), v. [OE. impian (f. prec.), cor- 
resp. to OHG. impfon (G. impfen), shortened 
analogues of OHG. impitón (MHG. impfeten) 
— Rom. *impotare, t. med.L. impotus graft 
(Salic Law) - Gr. éudvros implanted, 
engrafted, vbl. adj. of ¢udvew implant, f. 
év IN}, I-t, EM- + óéew.] t1, trans. To graft, 
engraft —1681. 2, transf. and fig. To engraft, 
implant; to inlay, set-or fix in (arch.) ME. 
3. Falconry. To engraft feathers in a damaged 
wing, 80 as to restore or improve the powers 
of flight; hence, allusively 1477. 4. To extend, 
lengthen, enlarge, add to; to eke out; to 
repair; to add on a piece to 1592. 

2. They were imped in the wicked family of Ahab 
TRAPP. 3. Y mping a fether to make me flye LYLY. 
Phr. To i. the wings of: to strengthen the flight of; 
Their BOssat: UNA: imp'd with our Eagles 
Plumes DRAYTON. If I imp my wing on thine, 
‘Affliction shall advance the flight in me G. 
HERBERT. Imp'd with Wings, The Grubs pro- 
ceed to Bees with pointed Stings DRYDEN. 4. 
To i. out..unavoidable defects with [etc.] 
CLARENDON. 

Imp. Abbrev. of imperator, imperial, im- 
primatur, etc. 

Timpa:cable, a. 1571. (f. IM-* + L. pacare 
pacify, appease + -ABLE. Cf. AL. pacabilis, 
placable, impacabilis not payable, not 
current.] That cannot be appeased; im- 
placable —1602. Hence tImpacabi-lity. 

Impack (impe:k), v. rare. 1590. [— AL. 
impaccare pack (xu), f. in- Im-' + paccare 
pack (wool, etc); see PACK v.] trans. To 
pack in; to press closely together into a mass. 
Hence Impa:ckment, impacking or being 
impacked. 

Impact (impækt), sb. 1781. [- impact-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. impingere IMPINGE.) The act 
of impinging; the striking of one body 
against another; collision. Chiefly in Dyna- 
mics, in reference to momentum. Also fig. 

‘The i. of the vibrations of the luminous ether on 
the retina HUXLEY. fig. The i. of barbarian con- 
quest STUBBS. 

+Impacct, ppl. a. 1563. [— L. impactus, pa. 
pple. of impingere IMPINGE.] = IMPACTED. 
Const. as pple. or adj. -1052. 

Impact (impæ'kt), v. 1601. [orig. and usu. 
in pa. pple. impacted, f. L. impactus + -ED'; 
the vb. is from this.] 1. trans. To press 
closely into or in something; to fix firmly in; 
to pack in. 2. To stamp or impress (on 
something) GALE. 3. To make impact with 
1916. 

Impa'-cted, ppl. a. 1683. 
Pressed closely in, firmly fixed. 

Impaction (impekfon). 1739. [f. Impact v. 
+ -IoN.] The action of becoming, or con- 
dition of being, impacted or firmly fixed in. 
So Impa:ctment. 

Impaint (impé'nt), v. 1596. (f. neto 
Paint v.] trans. To paint upon something, 
depict. 1 Hen. IV, V. i. 80. 

Impair (impé?-s), sb. Obs. or arch. 1568. 
[f. IMPAIR v.] An act of impairing; the being 
impaired; impairement. 

Impair, a. (and sb.*). 1606. [Cf. Fr. 
impair unequal (xv) and pair equal.) 
t1. (?) ‘Unsuitable’ (T.), unfit; inferior. 


[See prec.) 


IMPALUDISM 


(But the reading is disputed.) Tr, & Cr. Iv. 
v. 108, 2. Not paired; odd 1839. b. sb. An 
unpaired or odd one 1880. 

Impair (impé?), v. [ME. empaire, -peire = 
OFr. empeirier (mod. empirer) :- Rom. 
*impejorare make worse, f. in- Im-' + late L. 
pejorare.] 1. trans. To make worse, less 
valuable, or weaker; to lessen injuriously ; 
to damage, injure. 2. intr. (for refl.) To grow 
or become worse; to suffer injury or loss; to 
deteriorate ME. 

1. It never wastes nor empairs an Estate FULLER, 
‘Truth No years i. YOUNG. 2. Flesh may empaire 
.. but reason can repaire SPENSER. Hence Im- 
pairable a. (rare) that can be impaired. Im- 
paier. Impai-rment, the action of impairing; 


the being impaired ; deterioration ME. 
Impalace (impmlés) v. 1611. [Iw-*.] 

trans. To place or install in a palace. 
Timpa-atable, a. rare. 1787. [IM-*.] 


Not palatable 1814. 

Impale (impé'-), v. 1530. Also tem-. [= 
Fr. empaler or med.L. impalare, f. in- IM-* + 
palus stake, PALE sb.!] 1. trans. To enclose 
with pales or stakes; to surround with a 
palisade; to fence in. Also transf. and fig. 
Now rare. tb. Mil. To enclose or surround 
(troops) for defence, as with other troops, or 
with wagons, etc. (Improp., To set in 
array.) —1670. 2. To surround for adorn- 
ment; to encircle, as with a crown or garland ; 
to border, edge. Obs. or arch. 1553. 3. Her. 
To marshal (two coats of arms) side by side 
on one shield, divided palewise 1605, tb. fig. 
To place side by side —1059. 4. To thrust a 
pointed stake through the body of; to fix 
upon a stake thrust up through the body 
1613. Also transf. 

1. Their country goeth under the tearme of The 
English Pale, because the first Englishmen. did 
empale for themselves certaine limits in the East 
pat of the Iland Camden's Brit. 11, 73 (Ireland). 

. The Legionaries stood..impal'd with light 
armed MILTON. 3. b. The Admission of St. 
Patrick. .to be match'd and impaled with the 
Blessed Virgin in the Honour thereof FULLER, 
4. Let them. .be. .empal'd and left To writhe at 
leisure round the bloody stake ADDISON, transf. 
The falcon often impales himself on the long and 
sharp beak [of the heron] 1807. 

Impalement (impé'Imént). 1598. Also 
tem-. [- Fr. empalement, f. empaler; Bee 
prec., -MENT. In later use direct f. the verb.] 
1. The action of enclosing with pales; concr. 
an enclosing fence or palisade 1011. Also 
fransf. and fig. 12. Bot. Applied to the calyx, 
and, in composite flowers, to the involucre 
-1799. 3. Her. The marshalling of two coats 
of arms side by side on one shield divided 
palewise; the arms so marshalled 1774. 
4. The torture or punishment of impaling 
(see IMPALE v. 4) 1630. 5. The act or fact of 
being impaled upon the spikes of a gate, etc. 
1887. 

fimpa-ler. 1071. [f. IMPALE v. + -ER!.] 
Applied by Grew to each of the calyx-leaves 
or sepals of a single flower, and the bracts of 
à composite. 

iimpa-llid, v. rare. [f. Iw-! + PALLID.) 
trans. To render pallid or pale. FELTHAM. 

Impalm (impà-m), v. rare. 1611. [f. Iw! 
+ PALM sb.'] (rans. To take or grasp in the 
palm of the hand; also fig. 

tImpa‘Imed, a. [f. Im-' + palmed, repr. 
L. palmatus, as in tunica palmata.) Em- 
proidered with palm-branches: said of the 
tunica worn by Roman generals in their 
triumphal processions. FELTHAM, 

Impalpable (impælpăb’l), a. 1509. [- Fr. 
impalpable or late L. impalpabilis; see IM-* 
and PALPABLE.) 1. Incapable of being felt; 
imperceptible to the touch; intangible. 
Said of things immaterial; also, of very 
fine powder, in which no grit is felt. 2. fig. 
Not (readily) apprehensible by the mind ; pro- 
ducing no definite impression; ‘intangible’ 
1774. 

1. A thing i., A shadow COWPER. An i. trans- 
parent gas 1873. 2. The almost i, beauties of style 
and expression 1838. Hence Impalpability, i. 
quality. Impa-Ipably adv. 

Impalsy (impQ-lzi), v. 1750. [f. Iw-* + 
Patsy sb.] To affect with or as with palsy, to 
paralyse. 

Impaludism (impæ-liudiz’m). 1881. |f. 
Im! + L. palus, palud- marsh + -ISM.] 


IMPANATE 


The general morbid state occurring in inhabi- 
tants of marshy districts. 

Impanate (impé'nét, impanét), ppl. a. 
1550. [~ med.L. impanatus, pa, pple. of 
impanare; see IMPANE, -ATE*.] Contained or 
embodied in bread; see IMPANATION. So 
Impanate v. (rare), to embody in bread. 

Impanation (impané' fon). 1548. [- med. 
L. impanatio, f. impanat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
impanare; see IMPANE, -ION. Cf. Fr. impana- 
tion (XV1).] In Eucharistic theory: A local 
presence or inclusion of the body of Christ in 
the bread after consecration: one of the 
modifications of the doctrine of the real 
presence, 

Impanator (i-mpané'toa), 1855. [- med.L. 
impanator, f. as prec.; 86e -OR 2, -ATOR.] One 
who holds the doctrine of impanation. 

TImpa:ne, v. 1547. [- med.L. impanare, f. 
in- In-' + panis bread.) trans. To embody in 
bread; see IMPANATION —1548. 

Impa'nel, impa‘nnel, v. 
EMPANEL v. 

Imparadise, em- (impærădəis, em-), v. 
1586. [Seo IM-' and PARADISE.) 1. (rans. 
‘To place in, or as in, Paradise; to transport, 
ravish 1592. 2. To make a paradise of (a 
place or state). 

1. Imparadis't in one anothers arms MILT, 

timparalleled (impw:rileld), a. 1604, [f. 
In-* + paralleled.) Without parallel, match- 
less —1080. 

tIimpa:rdonable, a. 1523. [f. Iw-* + 
PARDONABLE.] Not to be pardoned, un- 
pardonable —1797. Hence fimpa:rdonably 


1514. Var. of 


adv. 

Imparidigitate (impæ:ridi-dzitět), a. 1864. 
If. L. impar unequal, uneven + DIGITATE; 
Opp. PARIDIGITATE.] Zool. Having an odd 
number of fingers or toes on each limb; 
perissodactyl. 

Imparipinnate (-pinét), a. Also -pen- 
nate. 1847, [- mod.L. imparipinnatus 
(Linneus, 1751); cf. prec, and PINNATE; opp. 
PARIPINNATE.] Bot. Pinnate (as a leaf) with 
an odd terminal leaflet. 

Imparisyllabic (imprerrisilre-bik), a, 1730. 
If. L. impar unequal + SyYLLABIO, Cf, 
PARISYLLABIC.] Gram. Applied to Greek and 
Latin nouns which have not the same num- 
ber of syllables in all the cases: e.g. nom. 
lapis, gen. lapidis; ete. Also t-ical 1071. 

Imparity (imperiti. Now rare or Obs. 
1503. [-late L, imparitas (Boethius), f. impar 
unequal, uneven; see IM-*, PARITY. Of.(O)Fr. 
Tmparité.] 1. = DISPARITY 1. 12. = Dis- 
PARITY 2, —1087. +3. Of numbers: The qua- 
lity of not being divisible into two equal (in- 
tegral) parts; unevenness; an uneven or odd 
number —1659, 

1. That there might be no imparitie nor inequa- 
lity at all among his citizens HOLLAND. 3. By two 
and three, the first parity and i. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Impark (impà4k) v. Also fem-. ME. 
[7 AFr. enparker, OFr. emparquer (in AL. 
imparcare), f. en- IM-! + parc PARK.] 1. 
trans. To enclose in a park, as beasts of the 
chase; hence gen. to confine, shut up. 2. To 
enclose (land) for a park 1535. 

1. Their Deer are no where imparked 1605. 
Hence Imparka-tion, enclosure of land for a 
park (also gen.). 

Imparl.(impá-l) v. Also em-. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1461. [~ AFr. enparler, OFr. emparler 
speak, plead, f. em- EM-, IM- + parler 
Bpeak.] t1. intr. To speak together, or with 
another, upon a matter; to parley —1600. 2. 
Law. ‘To have license to settle a litigation 
amicably; to obtain delay by adjustment’ 
(Wharton). Obs. in practice; see next, 2. 
1461. 13. trans. To talk over (rare) 1805. 

Imparlance (impà-ilüáns). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1579. [- OFr. emparlance, f. emparler; see 
prec., -ANCE.] 11. Conference, discussion, 
parleying —1828. 2. Law. An extension of 
time to put in a response in pleading a 
case, on the (real or fictitious) ground of a 
desire to negotiate for an amicable settle- 
ment; a continuance of the case to another 
day ; a petition for, or leave granted for, such 
delay. (Abolished in 1853.) Also fig. 

2. But with rejoinders and replies. . Demur, i., 
ead essolgn, The parties ne'er could issue join 


Imparsonee (impüis)ni), a. 1007. (repr. 
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med.L. (persona) impersonata, pa. ppl. fem. 
of AL. personare induct, institute, f. persona, 
after words like APPELLEE; See PARSON, -EE'.] 
Eccl, Law. In phr. Parson imparsonnee, a 
clergyman duly presented, instituted, and 
inducted into a parsonage or rectory. E 

Impart (impà-t), v. 1471. [- OFr. impartir 
— L. impartire (usu. impertire), f. in- IM-? + 
pars, part- share, PART.] 1. trans. To give a 
part or share of; to make another a partaker 
of; to bestow, communicate. (Usu. (now 
only) with immaterial object.) Also absol. 
1477. 2. To communicate as knowledge or in- 
formation; to make known, tell, relate (arch.) 
1547. tb. refi. To make known one's mind 
—1653. +3. To give a share of to each of 
several persons; to distribute —1601. 14. To 
have or get a share of; to partake -1055. tb. 
intr. To partake in —1615. 

1. Thee stars imparted no light 1583. absol. He 
that hath two coats, let him i. to him that hath 
none Luke 3:11. 2. When I did first i. my loue to 
you SHAKS, b. dub edis himself equally to all 
Men CLARENDON. Hence Impa:rtance (rare; not, 
on L. analogies), Imparta-tion, the action of 
imparting; communication. Impa:rter, one who 
or that which imparts. 

Impartial (impa-afal), a. 1593. [f. IM-* + 
PARTIAL.) 1. Not partial; not favouring one 
more than another; unprejudiced, unbiased, 
fair, just, equitable. 12. Not fragmentary; 
entire, complete (rare) 1716. 43. Misused for 
partial. Rom. & Jul. Qo. 1, 1. 1856. 

1. An i. Conscience SOUTH, Sovereign ‘JUNIUS’, 
tribunal 1838. 2. An i. and universal Obedience 


1716. Hence Impa'rtialist (rare), one who 
professes impartiality. Imparrtial-ly adv., 
-ness (rare). 


Impartiality (impdafie-liti). 1611.  [f. 
prec. + -ITY.] 1, The quality of being im- 
partial; freedom from prejudice or bias; 
fairness. 12. Completeness. 1716. 

1. I. to children FIELDING. A tone of historic i. 


Impartible (impütib'), a.‘ (sb. 1398. 
[~ late and med.L. impartibilis, f. in- 
Im-* + partibilis PARTIBLE.] 1. Incapable of 
being parted or divided; not subject to 
partition; indivisible. Now chiefly legal. 2. 
sb, Something that is indivisible 1788. 

1. The question..whether the estate..was 
partible or i. 1890. Hence Impartibi-lity', i. 
quality 1656. Impa-rtibly adv. 1031. 

timpartible, a.* rare. 1631. [f. L. impar- 
liri; see -IBLE.] Capable of being imparted. 

Hence Impartibility*, communicability. 

Imparticipable (impaati-sipib’l), a. (sb.) 
1789. [f. IM-* + PARTICIPABLE.] 1, Incapable 
of being participated or shared. 2. sb. An 
imparticipable thing 1789. 

Impartment (impü-itmént). 1002. [f. Iw- 
PART v, + -MENT.] The fact of imparting, or 
that which is imparted; communication; a 
communication. 

Tt beckons you to go away with it, Asif it some i. 
did desire To you alone Haml. 1. iv. 59. 

Impassable (impa-sib’l), a. 1568. [f. 
Iw-* + PASSABLE, perh. through Fr. impas- 
sable.) 1. That cannot be passed along, 
through or across. 12. That cannot pass 
(away or through) —1832. 3. That cannot be 
made to pass (rare) 1865. 

1. I. Woods DAMPIER, bounds 1844. 3. To make 
half-sovereigns practically i. 1887. Hence Im- 
passability, Impa'ssableness, i. quality or 
condition. impa-ssably adv. 

Impasse (¢enpi-s, impa:s). 1851. [Fr. 
(Voltaire), f. im- Im-* + stem of passer.) A 
road or way having no outlet; a blind alley, 
‘cul-de-sac’. Also fig. 

Impassible (impæ'sib’l), a. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
impassible — eccl.L. impassibilis; see Iw-*, 
PassmLE.] 1. Incapable of suffering; not 
Subject to pain. 2. Incapable of suffering 
injury or detriment 1491. 3. Incapable of 
feeling or emotion; impassive, insensible, 
umipseeetble 1592. 4. Insufferable (rare) 
1. That i. state, where all tears shall be wiped 
from our eyes 1667. 2. I. as air 1839. 3. He 
was i. before victory, before danger, before defeat 
THACKERAY. Hence Impassibi-lity, Impa-s- 
sibleness, the quality of being i. Impa:ssibly 

v. 

Impassion (impa-fon) v. Also tem-. 
1591. [- It. impassionare, f. in- IM-! + pas- 
sione PASSION.] trans. To fill or inflame with 
passion; to excite deeply or strongly. Also 


IMPATRONIZE 


absol. Hence Impa:ssionable a. easily 
roused to passion, (Dicts.) 

Impassionate (imps-fonét), a.! Now rare. 
1590. [— It. impassionato, pa. pple. of 
impassionare; see prec., -ATE*.] = IM- 
PASSIONED. Hence Impa-ssionately adv. 

Impassionate, a.* Now rare. 1621. [f, 
IM-' + PASSIONATE.] Free from passion; 
dispassionate, 

Impassionate (impz-Jone't), v. 1639. [f. 
IMPASSIONATE a.'; See -ATE'.] 1. trans. = 
IMPASSION 1641. 12. intr. To be or become 
impassioned —1646. 

Impassioned (impe-Jond), ppl. a. Also 
tem-. 1603. [f. IMPASSION v. + -ED'.] Filled 
or inflamed with passion; deeply moved; 
passionate, ardent. 

"The Tempter all impassioned thus began MILT. 
P.L. 1X. 678. Hence Impa'ssíoned-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Impassive (impe'siv), a. 1667. [IM-* + 
PASSIVE.] 1. = IMPASSIBLE 1. 2. Naturally 
without sensation; not susceptible of physi- 
cal impression or injury, invulnerable 1687; 
insensible, unconscious 1848, 3. Deficient in, 
or void of, mental feeling or emotion; un- 


impressionable, apathetic; also, in good 
sense, imperturbable, serene 1699. 4. 
Intolerable (rare) 1828. 

1. MILT. P. L, vi, 455. 2. On the i. Ice the 
light'nings play POPE. 3. An attitude of i. reserve 


FROUDE. Hence Impa-ssive-ly adv. 1828, -ness 
1648. Impassi'vity 1794. 

Impastation (impesté'-Jon), 1727.  [f. 
IMPASTE v. + -ATION, perh. through Fr. 
impastation.] The formation of a paste; also 
concr. à sort of mason's work, made of 
stucco, or stone ground small, and wrought 
up again in manner of a paste. 

Impaste (impé'st), v. 1548. [- It. impas- 
lare, f. in- IM-' + pasta PASTE.] 1. trans. To 
enclose in or encrust with or as with a 
paste. 2. To make into a paste or crust 1570. 
3. Painting. To paint by laying on colour 
thickly 1727. 

Aan TI. ii. 481. 3. Heavily impasted pictures 


IlImpasto (impa:sto). 1784. [It., f. impas- 
tare; see prec.] Painting. The laying on of 
colour thickly; impasting, as a characteristic 
of style; see prec. 8. Also attrib. 

attrib, It is impossible to clean i. work 1880. 

jImpa:sture, v. 1612. [f IM-! + PASTURE 
8b.] 1. trans. To place in a pasture; to turn 
out to graze -1014. 2. To enclose for pasture. 
BLITH, 

tImpar'tible, v. 1541. [- L. impatibilis, 
-pel-, insufferable, f. in- Im-* + patibilis 
PATIBLE. Sense 1 is late (eccl) L.] 1. = 
IMPASSIBLE 1, 2. 2. Intolerable —1059. 

1. The Devil. .is a Spirit, and so i. of materiall 
Fire FULLER. 

Impatience (impé'-Jéns). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
impatience — L. impatientia; see IM-*, 
PATIENCE.] The fact or quality of being 
impatient. 1. Want of endurance; failure to 
bear suffering, annoyance, etc. with equani- 
mity; irascibility. Often with of, or inf. 
2. esp. Intolerance of delay; restlessness of 
desire or expectation; restless eagerness 
1581. 

1, [Thou] makest fortune wroth and Aspere by 
thine in-pacience CHAUCER. I. of cold and wet 
TOPSELL, of contradiction D'ISRAELI. 2. I wait 
with i. for. .your return 1712. So tImpactiency 
(esp. as a quality or disposition). 

Impatient (impé'fént), a. (sb.) ME. l- 
(O)Fr. impatient — L. impatiens, -ent-; see 
Iw-*, Patient.) 1, Not patient; not bearing 
or enduring (pain, etc.) with composure; 
easily provoked. Also transf. of action or 
speech: Indicating impatience. Often with 
of, inf., or dependent clause. 2. That does not 
willingly endure delay; restless in desire or 
expectation. Const. for, or inf. 1588. b. 
transf. and fig. Characterized by or attended 
with, impatience of delay 1703. 13. "Not to 
be borne’ (J.) -1646. 4. sb. An impatient 
person 1502. 

1. An i. Spirit is never without Woe STEELE. I. 
of Advice STEELE, of heat 1893. 2. I. for the day 
POPE. transf. This one i. Minute 1703. 3. SPEN- 
SER F. Q. 11. i. 44. Hence Impa-tlent-ly adv., 
T-ness (rare). 

timpattronize, v. 1577. [- Fr. impatro- 
niser, alt. f. OFr. empatroner, -ir — It. 
impatronire, impadronire, f. im- IM- + 


IMPAVE 


(O)Fr. patron, It. padrone PATRON; see -IZE.] 
1. (rans. To put in possession of; usu. reft. 
-1681. b. transf. To take possession of 1799. 
2. To patronize 1029. 

1. To i, themselves of many Cities and Strong- 
holds 1681. Hence  fimpa:troniza-tion, 
absolute seigniory or possession; the act of im- 
patronizing. 

Impave (impé'v), v. rare. 1833. [f. IM-' + 
Pave v.] To pave in; to set in a pavement. 

Impaved with rude fidelity Of art Mosaic 
WORDSW. 

Impavid (impevid), a. rare. 1857. [- L. 
impavidus, f. in- Im-* + pavidus fearful.] 
Fearless, undaunted. Hence Impa-vidly 
adv. 

Impawn (imp6-n), v. 1596. [f. Iw! + 
PAWN v. or sb.] 1. trans. To put in pawn; to 
pledge. Also fig. 2. fig. To risk the safety of 
1613. 

llImpayable (impé'ib’l, Fr. ehp¢yabl’), a. 
ME. [Fr., f. im- (IM-*) + payer. Now often 
treated as Fr.] t1. Unappeasable. HAMPOLE. 
2. That cannot be paid or discharged 1797. 
l3. Beyond price. b. collog. ‘Beyond any- 
thing’. 1818. 

3. The cheese, the salad..were 
impayables SCOTT. 

Impeach (impitf) v. (ME, empeche, 
empesche = OFr. empecher, empescher (mod. 
empêcher prevent) :— late L. impedicare catch, 


the fruits, 


entangle, f. in- IM-' + pedica FETTER.] 
fl. trans. To impede, hinder, prevent 
—1690. 12. To hinder the action, progress, 


or well-being of; to affect prejudicially; to 
hurt, endamage, impair —1691. 3. To chal- 
lenge, call in question, attack; to discredit, 
disparage 1590. 4. gen. To bring a charge 
against; to accuse of, charge with ME.; to 
‘peach’ upon 1617; to find fault with, to cen- 
sure 1813. 5. spec. To accuse of treason or 
other high crime or misdemeanour (usu. 
against the state) before a competent tribu- 
nal 15608. Also applied transf, to analogous 
judicial processes 1734. 

1. A Ditch. .to i. the Assaults of an Enemy 1690. 
3. To i one's credit 1600, a general rule FIELDING, 
a contract BLACKSTONE. 4. Nothing. .that might 
i. me either with error or vntrueth 1590. 5. Lati- 
mer was impeached and accused by the voice of 
the Commons 1863. Hence Impea:ch sb. thin- 
drance, impediment 1551; tdetriment 1575; chal- 
lenge, impeachment 1590. Impea-chable a. 
capable of being impeached; liable to impeach- 
ment; chargeable 1503. Impea-cher, one who 
impeaches 1552. 


Impeachment (impi-tfmént). ME. [-OFr. 
empe(s)chement (mod. empêchement); see prec., 
-MENT.] The action of impeaching. tl. 
Hindrance, obstruction; impediment —1674. 
12. Detriment —1648. 3. A calling in question 
or discrediting; disparagement 1478. 4. 
Accusation, charge. Obs. exc. in the soft i. 
ME. 5, The accusation and prosecution of a 
Person for treason or other high crime or mis- 
demeanour before a competent tribunal; in 
Great Britain, ‘the judicial process by which 
any man, from the rank of a peer downwards, 
may be tried before the House of Lords at 
the instance of the House of Commons’; in 
U.S., a similar process in which the accusers 
are the House of Representatives and the 
court is the Senate 1640. 


considerable i. of heresy 1865. Phr. 
impeachment of waste (= law L. absque impetitione 
vasti): ‘a reservation frequently made to a 
tenant for life, that no man shall proceed against 

im for waste committed’ (Wharton). 5. The 
articles of Strafford’s i. HALLAM. 

Impearl (impé-al), v. 1586. [- Fr. emperler 
or It. imperlare; see IM-', PEARL.) 1, trans. 
To deck with or as with pearls 1591. 2. To 
make pearly or pearl-like 1639. 3. To form 
into pearl-like drops 1586. 

EUN flowry Meads, Impearl'd with tears SYL- 
R. 3. Dew-drops, which the Sun Impearls 
9n every leaf and every flouer MILT P. L. V. 747. 

Impeccable (impe-küb'D, a. (sb.) 1531. 
= L. impeccabilis, f. in- IM-* + peccare sin; 
See -ABLE.] 1. Of persons: Not liable to sin; 
Rem from the possibility of doing wrong. 

- Of things: Faultless, unerring 1620. 3. sb. 
One who is impeccable 1748. 

Hy Zhe Pope is not only infallible, but also i. 1670. 
lence Impeccabi-lity, the quality or character 


E being i. Impe:ccably adv. without liability to 
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Impeccancy (impe-kánsi). 1614. [- eccl.L. 
impeccantia (Tertullian), f. in- IM-* + peccan- 
tia (Tertullian); see PECCANOY.] Sinlessness; 
inerrancy. 

Impeccant(impe-kánt), a. 1763. [f. Iu-* + 
L. peccare sin + -ANT; or direct f. earlier 
PEOOANT.] Not sinning; unerring. 

Impectinate (impe-ktinét), a. [f. Im-? + 
PECTINATE.] Entom. Not pectinate; not 
comb-toothed: said of antenne, etc. (Recent 
Dicts.) 

Impecunious (impikiz-nios), a. 1596. [f. 
IM-' + PEOUNIOUS.] Having no money, 
penniless; in want of money. 

A poore i. creature NASHE. var. Impecu-niary. 
Hence Impecunio:sity, lack of money; penni- 
lessness. 

Impedance (impi-dáns). 1886. [f. IMPEDE 
v. + -ANCE.)] Electr. The ratio of the root 
mean square voltage applied to an electric 
circuit, to the current flowing in the circuit. 

Impede (impi:d), v. 1605. [~ L. impedire, 
f. in- Im- + pes, ped- foot.) trans. To 
obstruct in progress or action; to hinder; to 
stand in the way of. 

My load, light as it was, impeded me TYNDALL. 
Hence +Impe-dible a. that can be impeded or 
hindered, 

Impedient (impi-diént), a. (sb.) 1596. [f. 
IMPEDE v. + -ENT, after EXPEDIENT.) 1, 
Obstructive, hindering. 2. sb. [8c. agent] 1001. 

Impediment (impe-dimént), sb. ME. [- 
L. impedimentum hindrance, pl. -menta bag- 
gage, f. impedire IMPEDE, see -MENT.] 1. 
The fact of impeding or condition of being 
impeded; concr. something that impedes; a 
hindrance, an obstruction. 2. tA (physical) 
defect —1657; esp. a stammer or stutter 
1494. 3. (Chiefly pl.) Baggage, esp. of an 
army; IMPEDIMENTA 1540. 4. The impedited 
conditions of a planet; see IMPEDITE v. 2. 
1819. 

1. Thus farre..Haue we marcht on without i. 
SHAKS. Hence tImpe-diment v. to obstruct, 
Impedime-ntal a, obstructive; impeditive. 

\Impedimenta (impedime:nta), sb. pl. 
1600. [L.; see prec.] Things which encumber 
progress; baggage; travelling equipment (of 
an army, ete.). 

1I-mpedite, ppl. a. 1544. [- L. impeditus, 
pa. pple. of impedire; see next.] Impeded, 
obstructed, hindered; having an impediment. 
Astrol.: see IMPEDITE v. 2. —1671. 

Impedite (i-mpidoit), v. Now rare or Obs. 
1585. [- impedit- pa. ppl. stem of L. impedire; 
sce IMPEDE.] 1, = IMPEDE. 2. Astrol. Said 
of a planet when its influence is hindered by 
the position of another 1647. So tIm- 
pedition, hindering; being hindered. Im- 
pe-ditive, a. of the nature of an impediment; 


obstructive. 

Impel (impel), v. 1490. [- L, impellere, ide 
in- Im- + pellere drive. Cf. Fr. timpeller 
(XVD.] 1. trans. To drive, force, or constrain 
(a person) fo some action, or to do something; 
to urge on, incite. 2. lit. To drive or cause to 
move onward; to impart motion to; to pro- 


el 1611. 
kt Human nature will i. him to seek pleasure in- 
stead of virtue JOWETT. 2. The heart. „impels the 
blood through the arteries 1793. Hence Im- 
pe'ller, one who, or that which, impels. 

Impellent (impe-lént). 1620. [f. IMPEL v. + 
-ENT.] a. adj. That impels; impelling. b. sb. 
A thing which impels 1644. 

tImpe'n, v. 1627. [f. IM-' + PEN sb.' or 
v.1) trans. To shut up in a pen or fold —1661. 

Hence +Impernt pa. pple. 1033. 

tImpe-nd, v.' 1486. [— L. impendére lay 
out, expend, f. in- IM- + pendére weigh, 
pay out.] trans. To pay; to expend; to 
apply (money); to bestow —1690. 

Impend (impe-nd), v.* 1599. [7 L. impen- 
dére, f. in- IM- + pendere hang.) 1. intr. To 
hang or be suspended (over) 1780. 2. transf. 
and fig. Of evil or danger: To hang threaten- 
ingly (over) as about to fall 1599. 3. Hence gen. 
To be about to happen; to be imminent 
1674. 4. frans. To overhang, hover over 

1652. 
Mtem is ever impending over the civi- 
lized world J. H. NEWMAN. 3. A war which was. - 
impending THIRLWALL. 

Impendent (impendént) a. Now rare. 
1592. [- impendent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. 
impendére; see prec., -ENT; partly (esp. later) 
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f. IMPEND v. Cf. Fr. timpendent imminent.] 
TAOTSURDELAE 1611. 2. Imminent; near at 


2. If... horrors, threatning hideous fall One 
day upon our heads MILT. P. D. 11. 177. So Im- 
pending ppl. a. Hence Impe-ndence, immi- 
nence. Impe-ndency, imminent or threatening 
character; an impending circumstance. 

Impenetrability (impe:nitrübi-ti) 1665. 
[t. next; see -ILITY.] 1. The quality or condi- 
tion of being impenetrable; inscrutability ; 
unfathomableness; *unsusceptibility of in- 
tellectual impression’ (J.) 1706. 2. Nat. Philos. 
"That property of matter in virtue of which 
two bodies cannot occupy the same place at 
the same time 1665. 

Impenetrable (impe:nitrib’l), a. 1460. 
i- (O)Fr. impénétrable — L. impenetrabilis, f. 
in- IM-* + penetrabilis PENETRABLE.] 1. That 
cannot be penetrated or pierced; impossible 
to get into or through. Const. to, by. 2. transf. 
and fig. Inscrutable; unfathomable 1531. 
3. Imperyious to intellectual or moral 
influences, impressions, or ideas 1596. 4. 
Nat. Philos. Possessing impenetrability (see 
prec. 2) 1666, 

1. Woods i. To Starr or Sun-light Mur. P. L. IX 
1086, I. mist WORDSW. 2. Ani, secret LINGARD, 
countenance 1800. 3. It is the most i. curre That 
euer kept with men SHAKS, Hence Impe'ne- 
trableness, impenetrability. Impenetrably 


v. 

Impe'netrate, v. 1859. [f. IM-> + PENE- 
TRATE.] trans, To penetrate intimately. 

Impenitence (impe-niténs). 1624. [- late 
(ecel.) L, impænitentia (Jerome), f. in- IM-* + 
penitentia PENITENCE. Cf. Fr. impénilence.] 
The fact or condition of being impenitent; 
want of repentance; hardness of heart; 
obduracy. 

Denouncing wrauth to come On thir i. MILT. 
P. L. Xt. 816. So Impe'nitency, the quality or 
state of being impenitent. 

Impenitent (impe-nitént). 1532. [- eccl. L. 
impenitens, -ent- (Cyprian), f. in- IM-* + 
penitens PENITENT. Cf, Fr. impénilent.] 

A. adj. Not penitent; having no contrition 
or sorrow for sin; unrepentant, obdurate. 

After thy hardnesse, and i. heart N.T. (Rhem.) 
Rom. 2:5. Y. Criminals and Malefactors STEELE. 
Hence Impe-nitently adv. 

B. sb. An impenitent person 1532. 

fimpe'nitible, a. 1014. [- eccl. L. im- 
penitibilis, f. in- IM-* + stem of L. penitére 
repent + -ibilis -IBLE.] Incapable of repen- 
tance —1037. 

Impennate (impe:n?t), a. and sb. 1842. If. 
Iw-* + PENNATE.] a. adj. Featherless, wing- 
less; spec. applied to the Impennes, certain 
swimming birds which have small wings 
covered with scale-like feathers, as the pen- 
guins. b. sb. A bird of this kind. 

jImpe‘nnous, a. |f. Im-* + med. L. 
pennosus, f. L. penna feather; see -OUS.] 
Wingless. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Impeople (impi-p'l) v., var. of EMPEOPLE. 

1L: mperance. [f. IMPERATE v. and ppl. a.; 
see -ANCE.] Commandingness. CHAPMAN, So 
1I:mperant a. commanding, ruling 1617. 

+I-mperate, ppl. a. 1470. [- L. imperatus, 
pa. pple. of imperare; see next, -ATE?.] 
a. as pa. pple. Commanded, ruled —1677. 
b. as adj. ‘Commanded’ sc. by the will; 
opp. to ELICIT a., q.v. —1710. 

b. All the actions elicite or i., which a sinner 
must performe. . that God may be pacified 1624. 

tImperate, v. 1599. [- imperat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. imperare; see next, -ATE*.] trans. 
To command, rule, govern —1660. Impera:- 
tion, the action of commanding (rare). 
BENTHAM. 

Imperative (imperütiv). 1530. [- late L. 
imperativus specially ordered (Macrobius), 
Gram. (Martianus Capella), tr. Gr. zpooraxruci 
(sc. éykois), f. imperat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
imperare command; see -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Gram. Expressing command : 
applied to the verbal mood or forms which 
express a command, request, or exhortation. 
2. Having the quality or property of com- 
manding; commanding, peremptory 1598. 
3. Demanding obedience; that must be done 
or performed; urgent; of the nature of a 
duty; obligatory 1823. 

2. The suits of kings are i. BP. HALL. 3. ‘The con- 
dition of our sick men made it i. that I should 
return at once KANE. 
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B. sb. 1. Gram. The imperative mood or 
a verbal form belonging to it 1530. 2. An 
imperative action, speech, condition, ete.; a 
command 1606. 

2. The unconditional i. of the moral law SIR W. 
HAMILTON. Hence Imperati-val a., Impe-ra- 
tively adv., -ness. 

Imperator (impéré'téa). 1579. [L., f. 
imperare (see, prec.) + -or -OR 2.] a. In 
Roman History, a word orig. meaning ‘com- 
mander', under the Republie, conferred by 
salutation of the soldiers on a victorious 
general; afterwards, under the Empire, con- 
fined to the head of the state, in whose name 
all victories were won, and thus = EMPEROR, 
q.v. b. gen. Absolute ruler, emperor; com- 
mander, ruler 1588. 

a, Pompeyes souldiers saluted him by the nameof 
I. NortH, Hence Impera‘torship, the office of i. 

Imperatorial (imperit6*-ridl), a. 1660. |f. 
L. imperatorius + -AL'.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to an imperator, emperor, or commander; 
imperial. 12. Imperative 1690. 

1. A speech of i, grandeur DE QUINCEY, Hence 
Imperato-ially adv. vars. timperato-rian 
I tImperato'rious 1625, {Impe-ratory 
1 


Imperatorin (imperátó*rin) Also im- 
peratrin. 1838. [f. Bot. L. Imperatoria + 
-IN',] Chem. A neutral substance discovered 
in the root of masterwort, Imperatoria 
ostruthium; the same as peucedanin. 

Timpe'ratrice. 1460. [— Fr. impératrice 
(xvi) — L. imperatriz, -tric-, fem. of IMPERA- 
TOR; see -TRIX.] Empress —1542. So ||m- 
pera:trix. 

Imperceivable (impoisrvüb', a. Now 
rare. 1017. [f. Iw-* + PERCEIVABLE.] Im- 
perceptible. Hence Impercei-vableness, 
Impercei-vably adv. 

fImperceived, a. rare. 1624. [f. IM-* + 
perceived, pa. pple. of PERCEIVE.] Not per- 
ceived —1691. æ 

tImpercei-verant, a. (Cf. tperceiverant 
(c1509), f. ONFr. *perceivre; see IM-*, PER- 
OEIVE V., ANT.] Not perceiving, undiscerning, 
Cymb. Iv. i. 15. 

Imperceptible (impouse:ptib'l) a.  (sb.) 
1526. [- Fr. imperceptible or med.L. imper- 
ceptibilis, f. in- Im-* + late L. perceptibilis 
PERCEPTIBLE.) Not perceptible. a. Naturally 
ineapable of affecting the perceptive facul- 
ties. b. So slight, gradual, subtle, or indis- 
tinct as not to be perceptible 1635. 

a. As for the soule, it is..i. to all the natural 
senses P. HOLLAND. b. I. gradations 1853. 

B. sb, An imperceptible thing or creature; 
with the: that which is imperceptible 1709. 

Hence Itmperceptibi-lity, incapability of being 

erceived. Imperce-ptibleness. Imperce:pti- 


ly adv. 

Imperception (impoise-pfon). 1062. [f. 
Iw-! + PERCEPTION.] Absence or want of 
perception. 

Imperceptive (impoise:ptiv), a. 1001. 
[f. IM-' + PERORPTIVE.] 1. Not perceptive; 
impercipient. 2. In pass. sense: Imper- 
ceptible (rare), MOZLEY. 

Hence Imperce:ptiveness. Impercepti-vity. -+ 

Impercipient (impoisi-piént), a. (sb.) 1818. 
It. Im-* + PzRCOIPIENT. Not perceiving; 
lacking perception. b. sb. One who lacks 
perception 1898. So Imperci-pience, lack of 
perception. 

TImpe'rdible, a. rare. (- med.L. imper- 
dibilis imperishable, f. in- IM-* + late L. 
perdibilis perishable, f. L. perdere destroy; 
see -IBLE.] That cannot be lost or destroyed. 
FELTHAM. Hence tImperdibi-lity, i. quality. 

Imperence (impéréns) 1766. A vulgar 
corruption of IMPUDENCE. So I-mperent a. 

Imperfect (impoutékt) a. (sb) (ME. 
inperfit — (O)Fr. imparfait — L. imperfectus; 
see IM-*, PERFECT.] 

I. 1. Wanting some part; not fully formed, 
made, or done; unfinished, incomplete; defi- 
cient. 2. Not coming up to the standard; 
defective, faulty ME. 13. Vicious, evil 1630. 
4. Not fully instructed or accomplished in 
1570. 

1. Inperfit cercles CHAUCER. 2. Your other 
Senses grow i. By your eyes anguish Lear IV. vi, 5. 
4. I. in the Doctrine of Meteors SIR T. BROWNE. 

IL. Techn. senses. 1. Gram. Applied to a 
tense which denotes action going on but not 
completed; usually to the past tense of in- 
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complete or progressive action (‘past im- 
perfect’), as I was writing 1530. 12. Arith. a. 
Applied to a number which is not equal to the 
sum of its aliquot parts; opp. to perfect. b. 
Applied to a power (square, cube, etc.) 
whose root is an incommensurable quantity ; 
opp. to a perfect square, cube, etc, —1700. 
3. Mus. ta. In medieval music, applied to a 
note when reckoned as twice (not three times) 
the length of a note of the next lower deno- 
mination; and hence to ‘modes’, etc. 
characterized by such relative value of the 
notes, b. Applied to Plain Chant melodies 
which do not extend through the entire 
compass of the mode in which they are 
written (Grove). €. Sometimes applied to a 
diminished fourth, fifth, or triad; see 
DIMINISHED. 1597, 4. Bot, Applied to flowers 
in which any normal part is wanting 1704. 
5. Law. (See quots.) 1832. 

3. Imperfect cadence: one ending not on the direct 
chord of the tonic, but usually on that of the 
dominant, and having the effect of a partial close 
or stop; a Aalf-close. I. concords or consonances: a 
name for the thirds and sixths, major and minor. 
5. Ani. law. .is a law which wants a sanction and 
which therefore is not binding 1832. I. obliga- 
tions, moral duties, which cannot be enforced by 
law. I. trusts: executory trusts (EXECUTORY a. 3). 

B. as sb. 1. Gram. The imperfect (i.e. past 
imperfect) tense 1871. 12. Mus. An imper- 
fect concord 1667. 

Hence Impe-rfect-ly adv., -ness. 

timpe:rfect, v. 1555. |f. prec. adj.) trans. 

To render imperfect; to destroy the perfec- 
tion of 1082. 

Imperfe-ctible, a. 1809. [f. IM-' + PER- 
FECTIBLE.] Incapable of being made perfect. 
Hence Imperfectibi-lity, incapability of 
being made perfect 1836. 

Imperfection (impoufe-kfon). ME. [- 
(O)Fr. imperfection or late L. imperfectio, t. L. 
imperfectus IMPERFECT; see -ION,] 1. The 
condition or quality of being imperfect; 
incompleteness; defectiveness, faultiness. 
2. (with pl.) A defect, fault, blemish ME. 
13. Mus. The making of a note imperfect, 
or the condition of its being imperfect —1880. 

1. The Horns? i. of language JowETT. 2. Sent 
to my account With all my imperfections on my 
head SHAKS. 

Imperfective (impoafe-ktiv), a. 1677. |f. 
IMPERFECT a. + -IVE.] fl. Characterized by 
imperfection —1084. 2. Slavonic Grammar. 
Applied to a form or ‘aspect’ of the verb ex- 
pressing action not completed (either con- 
tinuous, or repeated); opp. to perfective 1844. 

Imperforable (impó-fóráb', a. 1058. 
[7 med.L. imperforabilis, 1. in- IM-* + per- 
Sorare PERFORATE + -bilis -BLE. Cf. late and 
med.L. perforabilis vulnerable.) That can- 
not be perforated. 

Imperforate (impé-aférét), a. 1073. [f. 
Im-* + PERFORATE ppl. a.) Not perforated; 
having no perforation, foramen, or opening. 
Chiefly in scientific and technical use. So 
Impe-rforated a. 1650. 

Imperforation  (impóatóre^fon). 1656. 
[f. IM-* + PERFORATION. Cf. Fr. imperforation 
(xvn).] The condition of being imperforate; 
a case of this. 

Imperial (impi’-rial). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
impérial — L. imperialis, t. imperium rule, 
EMPIRE; see -AL!, -IAL.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to an empire or emperor. 

I. 1. Of or pertaining to the (or an) empire. 
2. Of or pertaining to a sovereign state, 
which in its independence and importance 
ranks with an empire 1532. 3. Of or pertain- 
ing to the (or an) emperor ME. ; spec. belong- 
ing to the party of the (Romano-German) 
Emperor 1470. 4. fig. and íransf. Of the 
nature or rank of an emperor; commanding, 
supreme in authority ME. 5. Majestic, 
august, exalted ME.; domineering, impe- 
rious 1581. 6. Befltting an emperor; of spe- 
cial excellence; magnificent 1731. 

1. Imperial chamber, is a sovereign court, estab- 
lished for the affairs of the immediate states of the 
empire E. CHAMBERS. The I. double eagle 1861. 
2. The imperiall lawes of the Realme of Englande 
1556. The United Kingdom is an ‘Imperial’ 
State—a State exercising ‘imperium’, or domi- 
nion oyer the colonies and other dependencies 
1888. 3. The I. titles and I. pretensions of the 
English Kings in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
FREEMAN. A series of i. coins from Augustus to 
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Diocletian D. WILSON. 4. And the imperial 
Votresse on, In maiden meditation, fancy 
free SHAKS. 5. The Lily’s height bespoke com- 
mand, A fair i. flower COWPER. 6. These are I. 
Works, and worthy Kings POPE. 

II. spec. 1. Applied to those weights and 
measures appointed by statute to be used 
throughout the United Kingdom 1838. 2. In 
names of products and commodities of spe- 
cial size and quality, as T. tea 1604. b. Name 
of a size of paper: of printing-paper usually 
22 by 32 inches, of writing-paper 22 by 30. 
1663. 

Phrases. 7. blue: an aniline blue dye, also called 
spirit-blue. I. city: (a) a city that is the seat of 
empire, or that is itself a sovereign state; (b) an 
city of the old German Empire which owned al 
legiance to the Emperor alone. tI. crown: = 
CROWN IMPERIAL (Fritillaria imperialis), I. 
drink (formerly ti. water): a drink made of cream 
of tartar flavoured with lemons and sweetened. J. 
yellow: name of a kind of porcelain made in 
China, having a uniform yellow glaze, reserved 
for the use of the i, court; hence transf. 

B. sb. 1. = IMPERIALIST 1. 1524. b. An 
imperial personage 1588. 2. A Russian gold 
coin, formerly worth 10 silver roubles, now 
15. 1839. 3. A case or trunk for luggage, 
adapted for the roof of a coach or carriage. 
Also the roof itself (Fr. impériale). 1794. 4. A 
trade name for articles of special size or qual- 
ity; as, a large decanter 1858; a size of paper 
(see A. 11. 2 b) 1712; ete. 15. Short for cloth 
imperial, a textile fabric in use in the Middle 
Ages, with figures woven in gold; app. 80 
called as being made at Constantinople —1876. 
6. A small tuft of hair left growing beneath 
the lower lip; so called because the Emperor 
Napoleon III wore such a tuft 1839. 

Imperialism (impi*ridliz?m). 1858. [f. 
prec. + -18M, after next.] 1. The rule of an 
emperor, esp. when despotic. 2. T'he prin- 
ciple or spirit of empire; advocacy of impe- 
rial interests 1881. 

1. I., or, indeed, any worse form of despotism 
1869. 2. I mean the greater pride in Empire 
which is called I.. .a larger patriotism 1899. 

Imperialist (impi*-ridlist). 1603. [f. IM- 
PERIAL + -IST, after Fr. impérialiste.] 1, An 
adherent of the (or an) emperor (usu., 1600- 
1800, of the German Emperor); one of the 
emperor's party. 2. An advocate of imperial- 
ism 1800. 3. aftrib. or adj. Adhering or 
pertaining to imperialism 1868, Hence Im- 
periali-stic a, = prec. 3, Imperialissti- 
cally adv. 

Imperiality (impPrieliti). 1534. [f. as 
prec. + -mY.] tfi. Imperial rank, power, 
or authority —1029. 2. A joc. title for an 
imperial personage; also collect. = imperial 
personages (cf. royalty) 1870. Erron. An 
imperial right or privilege (Dicts.). (Based 
on a misprinted quot. from Tooke; see IMPER- 
IALTY 2.) 

Imperialize (impi*riüloiz), v. 1034. [f. as 
prec. + -E.] fl. intr. To act imperially. 
Sm T. -HERBERT. 12. trans. To attach to 
the party of the Emperor (e.g. against the 
Papacy). FULLER. 3. To render imperial 1805. 

Imperially (impi"riüli, adv. 1550. |f. 
IMPERIAL a. + -LY*.] 1. In an imperial man- 
ner. 2. Her. I. crowned: said of charges 
represented with an imperial crown 1823. 

Imperialty (impieriülti). rare. 1000. (f. 
IMPERIAL + -TY!, after royalty.) +1. Imperial 
state or government —1616. 2. An imperial 
right or privilege; a tax levied by an em- 
peror or empress. (Cf. royalty) 1799. 

2. The late empress having. . relinquished her im- 
perialties on the private mines 1799. 

Imperil (imperil), v. Also em-. 1596. [f. 
EM-, IM-! + PERIL, prob. after ENDANGER.] 
trans. To bring into or put in peril; to en- 
danger. Hence Impe-rilled, -iled ppl. a.; 
also Impe-rilment, imperilling, or being 
imperilled. 

Imperious (impi*-rios), a. 1541. [- D. 
imperiosus, 1. imperium command, EMPIRE; 
See -OUS, OUS, Cf. Fr. impérieux.] fl. Im- 
perial—1703. 2, Ruling, sovereign, dominant; 
commanding; majestic, stately. Obs. (or 
merged in 8 or 4.) —1819. 3. Overbearing, 
dictatorial, domineering. (The prevailing 
mod. sense.) 1555. 4. Urgent, overmastering, 
imperative 1541. 

1. King, be thy thoughts I. like thy name SHAKS. 
2. It is Emperious, both o’r Love and Hate DRAY- 
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TON. The i. Mountaine Taurus SIR T. HERBERT. 
3. À proud, i. aristocrat, contemptuous. .of 
popular rights FROUDE. 4. The i. necessity which 
urges us 1877. Hence Impe-rious-ly adv., -ness. 

timpe:rish, v. var. of EMPERISH, q.v. 

Imperishable (imperrifib’l), a. 1648. 
|f. IM-* + PERISHABLE. Of. Fr. impérissable 
(xvi).] That cannot perish; not subject to 
decay ; indestructible, immortal, enduring. 

Goods deeds Do no i. record find Save in the rolls 
of heaven Wonpsw. Hence Impe:rishability, 
Imperrishableness, the quality of being i. 
Impe-rishably adv. indestructibly, 

Imperium (imp?-ridm). 1651. [L.] Com- 
mand; nbsolute power; supreme or imperial 
power; EMPIRE. 

L. phr. Imperium in imperio, an empire within 
an empire, an independent authority exercised or 
dec within the jurisdiction of another autho- 
rity. 

Impermanent (impómünént), a. 1653. 
[f. Im-* + PERMANENT. Cf. med.L. imper- 
manentia.] Not permanent or lasting, Hence 
Impe:rmanence, the fact or condition of 
being i. Impe:rmanency, the quality or 
state of being i. 

Impermeable (impó:zmdáb'] a. 1697. [> 
Fr. imperméable or late L. impermeabilis, f. 
in- Im-? + late L. permeabilis PERMEABLE.) 
Not permeable; that cannot be passed 
through or traversed; spec. in Physics, that. 
does not permit the passage of water or any 
fluid, liquid or gaseous. 

‘A bed of hard and i. clay 1827. Hence Imper- 


meabi-lity, Impe'rmeableness, i. quality. 
Impe-rmeably adv. 

Impermi'ssible, a. 1858. [f. De* + 
PERMISSIBLE.) Not permissible. 
timpermi-xt, a. Also in-. 1500. [~ L. 
impermiztus, f. in- Iw-* + permixtus PER- 
Xn PrnMIXT.] Unmixed, unmingled 
71077. 


Imperscri-ptible a. 1882. [f. L. in- IM-* + 
perscript-, pa. ppl. stem of perscribere write 
at length, register, f. per PER- + scribere 
write; see SCRIBE, -IBLE.] For which no writ- 
ten authority can be adduced; unrecorded; 
as, an imperscriptible right. 

Tlmperscru:table, a. 1526. [- late and 
med.L,. imperscrutabilis, f. L. in- Iw-* + 
perscrulari search through; see -ABLE.] Not 
to be searched out; inscrutable —1081. 

timperse-verant, a. (f. IM-' + PERSEVE- 
RANT] Not persevering. BP. ANDREWES. 

Impersonal (impé-asonil). 1520. [- late 
L. impersonalis; see IM-*, PERSONAL. Cf. 
Fr. impersonel, t-onal.] 

A. adj. 1. Gram. A term applied to verbs 
when used only in the third person singular, 
as it rains, methinks, etc. (Many ordinary 
verbs have impersonal constructions.) 2. 
Having no personal reference or connection; 
said of things 1630. 3. Not possessing per- 
sonality 18. 
3. Slaves being regarded as i. men 1875. 

B. sb, 1. Gram. An impersonal verb 1509. 
ine impersonal thing or creature (rare) 

Hence Impersona-lity, i. quality; an imper- 
sonal Deli or creations Imp ny alice 97 M 
Tender i. Impe:rsonaliza'tion, the action of 
rendering i.; an impersonalized condition or form. 

mpe:rsonally adv. in an i. manner. 
Impersonate (impd-asone't), v. 1024. |f. 
L.in-Iw- + persona PERSON + -ATE?, after 
incorporate.) t1. trans. To embody in a per- 
son. 2, To invest with a supposed person- 
ality; to personify 1624; to embody in one's 
own person; to typify 1855. 3, To act (a 
character); to personate 1715. 
d His position was dignified and important, a 
i renating the unity of the race STUBBS. 3. To 
i [Shakespeare's] characters 1863. Hence 
mpe-rsonator, one who plays a part. 

Impersonate (impó-1sonét) ppl. a. 1820. 
Tort for impersonated; see -ATE*.] Em- 

odied in a person; impersonated. 
impersonation ( pSasoné!-fon). 1800. [f. 
IMPERSONATE v. + -10N.] 1. The action of 
impersonating or fact of being impersonated; 
personification; concr. an instance of this. 2. 
1895. dramatic representation of a character 


1. The very i, of good-humour DICKENS. 

Ten personify (impoaso-nifai), v. 1804. [f. 
pen + PERSONIFY, after IMPERSONATE V.) 
rans. To represent in personal form; to 
personify, Hence Imperso:nifica tion 1799. 
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_tImperrspicable a. 1605. [- late L. 
imperspicabilis; see IM-*, PERSPICABLE.] Not 
to be discerned; invisible. 

Imperspicuity. 1659. [f. Im-* + PER- 
SPICUITY. Cf. med.L. imperspicuitas.] The 
reverse of perspicuity; obscurity. So Im- 
Perspi‘cuous a. (rare), obscure. 
Imperspi-rable, a. Now rare. 1684. [f. 
Im-* + PERSPIRABLE.] Incapable of perspira- 
tion. Hence SO e iipit 


Impersua-dable, a. 1704. [f. Im-* + 
PERSUADABLE.] Not persuadable. Hence 
Impersua'dableness. 

tImpersua'sible, a. 1576. [- OFr. im- 
persuasible or med.L. imp ilis; see 


IM-*, PERSUASIBLE.] = prec. Hence fImper- 
suastbt ry 1549. fImpersua:sibly adv. 

TImpe'rtinacy, erron. f. IMPERTINENCY. 

Impertinence (impó'atinéns), sb. 1603. [— 
(O)Fr. impertinence, or f. next; see -ENCE.] 1. 
The fact or character of not pertaining to the 
matter in hand; want of pertinence; irrele- 
vance 1626; (with pl.) an irrelevance 1612. 2. 
Inappropriateness, incongruity; triviality, 
trifling, folly, absurdity 1629; (with pl.) 
something which is inappropriate, etc. 1603. 
3. Interference with what lies beyond one’s 
province; presumptuous or forward be- 
haviour or speech, esp. to a superior; inso- 
lence. (The chief current sense in colloq. 
use.) 1712. b. (with pl.) An instance of this; 
a piece of impertinence 1822. 

2. Unacquainted with. the vain i. of forms 
*JUNIUS'. 3. Masters and mistresses sometimes 
provoke i. from their servants MRS. CHAPONE. b. 
We resent wholesome counsels as an 1. HAZLITT. 
Hence Imperrtinence v. to treat with i. (H. WAL- 
POLE). So Impe-rtinency (in all senses) 1589. 

Impertinent (impó'itinént), a. (sb.) ME. 
[7 (O)Fr. impertinent or late L. impertinens, 
-ent- not pertinent, in med.L. inept; see Iw-*, 
PERTINENT.) 11. Not appertaining (to); un- 
connected; inconsonant —1810. 2, Not per- 
taining to the matter in hand; not pertinent; 
not to the point; irrelevant. Now rare exc. in 
Law. ME. 3. Not suitable to the circum- 
stances; not consonant with reason; absurd, 
trivial, silly 1590. 4. Const. fo (unto): in 
senses 2 and 3. 1532. 5. Of persons, etc.: 
Meddling beyond one's province; intrusive, 
presumptuous; insolent or saucy in speech or 
behaviour. (The chief current sense in colloq. 
use.) 1081. 6. sb. An impertinent tmatter, or 
person 1628. 

1. I. to each other and to any common pur] 
COLERIDGE. 2. Temp. I. ii. 138. 3. In comparison 
of this, all other Knowledge is vain, light and i. 
HALE. 4. I thynke it not impartinent vnto this 
matter 1564. 5. I have been i. in interrupting you 
1681. 6. An inquistive i...medling where he has 
nothing to do 1710, Hence Impe-rtínently adv. 

fImpertra'nsible, a. 1677. [- med.L. 
impertransibilis, f. in- IM-* + pertransibilis 
(Isidore), f. L. per PER- + transire go or pass 
through. See TRANSIT, -IBLE.] That cannot 
be passed through or crossed. Hence 
+Impertransibi'lity. 

Imperturbable (impəatð:1băb’l), a. 1450. 
[- late L. imperturbabilis (Augustine); see 
Ix-5, PERTURBABLE. Cf. Fr. imperturbable.] 
Not liable to be mentally perturbed, agi- 
tated, or excited; serene, calm. 

Great was the embarrassment. .even of the i. 
Burleigh MoTLEY. Hence Imperturbabi-li 
Impertu-rbableness, i. quality or conditio! 
Impertu-rbably adv. in an i. manner; calmly. 

Imperturba‘tion. 1648. [- late (eccl.) L. 
imperturbatio impassibility (Jerome, tr. Gr. 
dnáðeaa); see IM-', PERTURBATION.] Freedom 
from perturbation; calmness. 

Impertu-rbed, a. 1721. [f. IM-* + per- 
iurbed.] Not perturbed; undisturbed, un- 
moved. 

Imperviable (imp3-avitib’l), a. 1816. [alt. 
of IMPERVIOUS with substitution of the more 
expressive suffix.] Impervious; imperme- 
able. Hence Imperviability. Impe':rvi- 
ableness. 

Impervious (impóvios), a. 1650. [f. L. 
impervius + -OUS; see Iw-*, PERVIOUS.] 
Through which there is no way; not afford- 

Also fig. 


ing passage (to); impermeable. 
1. The western channel into it is i., by reason of 


rocks PENNANT. fig. To deal with men i. to mg: 
ment BUCKLE. Hence Impe-rvious-ly adv., 
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tI-mpery. ME, Var. of EMPERY —1657. 
Impest (impe:st), v. Also tem-. 1618. [= 
Fr. empester, f. em- EM-, IM- + peste 
plague; see Pst.) trans. To infect with a 
plague or pestilence. Hence Impesta:tion, 
the action of impesting. 
+Impe:ster, v. Also tem-. 1601. [- OFr. 
empestrer (mod. empétrer) — pop.L. *impas- 
toriare, f. in- IM-' + L. pastoria (se. catena 
chain) hobble for a horse.) trans. To hobble 
hore to entangle, embarrass, encumber 
Impeticos, v. A burlesque word; ef. im- 
pocket and petticoat. Twel, N. 11. iii. 27. 

\\Impetigo (impitei-go). Pl. -igines (-i-d3i- 
niz). ME. [L., f. impetere assail, f. in- IM-! + 
petere seek.) A name for various pustular 
diseases of the skin, and in pl. for such 
diseases in general. 

‘The leprosy of the Romans before the time of 
Cicero was the i. 1803. Hence Impeti-ginous a. 
pertaining to or of the nature of L; 'scurfy; 
covered with small scabs’ (J.). 

+I-mpetrable, a. 1599. [7 L. impetrabilis, f. 
impetrare; see next, -BLE. Cf. Fr. impétrable.] 
1. That may be obtained by request. 
Honnzs. 2. Capable of effecting something, 
Successful. NASHE. 

+I-mpetrate, ppl. a. 1528. [7 L. impetratus, 
pa, pple. of impetrare; see next, -ATE?.] 
Obtained by request; impetrated —1722. 

Impetrate (impetré't), v. 1533. [- im- 
petral-, pa. ppl. stem of L. impetrare, f. in- 
Im- + patrare bring to an end; see -ATE* and 
cf. PERPETRATE.] 1. trans, To obtain by re- 
quest or entreaty; to procure, Now chiefly 
Theol. (also in Rom. Law). 2. To request, be- 
seech, ask for. Now rare, 1565. Hence 
I-mpetrative (rare), I-mpetratory adjs. 
having the quality of obtaining by or as by 
request. var. timpetre ME. 

Impetration (impétré'-fon). 1484. [= AFr. 
impetracioun and L. impetratio, f. as prec.; 
see -I0N.] 1, The action of procuring by re- 
quest or entreaty. (Chiefly Theol.) 1518. b. 
Law. The obtaining (of a writ) 1048. c. ‘The 
pre-obtaining of church benefices in England 
from the court of Rome, which belonged to 
the gift and disposition of the king, and 
other lay-patrons of this realm’ (Tomlins) 
1484. 2, Petition, supplication, request 1618. 

1. c. That. . penalties. should be attached to all 
i. of benefices from Rome by purchase or other- 
wise FROUDE. 

Impetuosity (impe:tiuie-siti). 1585. [= 
(O)Fr. impétuosité — late L. impeluositas, f. 
impetuosus; see next, -ITY.] The quality or 
character of being impetuous; sudden or 
violent energy of movement, action, etc.; 
vehemence; (with pl.) an impetuous move- 
ment, action, or feeling. 

You know the i, of my brother's temper FIELD- 
1NG. Flames. .issued forth with great i. 1811. 

Impetuous (impe:tiu,os), a. ME. [7 (O)Fr. 
impétueuz — late L. impetuosus, f. impetus; 
see next, -0vs, -UoUS.] 1. Of physical things 
or actions: Having much impetus; moving 
with great force or violence; very rapid, 
forcibly rushing, violent 1489. 2. Of feelings, 
etc., and hence of persons: Acting with or 
marked by great, sudden, or rash energy; 
vehement, violent, passionate ME. 

1. Impietouse wyndes 1547; impittious haste 
SHAKS. That great and i. River Ray. 2. The i. 
vivacity of youth JOHNSON. The i., ready to go at 
that which others are afraid to approach JOWETT. 
Hence Impe-tuous-ly adv., -ne 

Impetus (impitis). 1641. [= D. impetus 
assault, violent impulse, vehemence, f. 
impetere rush upon, assail, f. in- IM-' + 
petere seek.] 1, The force with which a body 
moves and overcomes resistance; energy of 
motion; impulse, impulsion 1656. b. Gun- 
nery. The altitude due to the initial velocity 
of a projectile, i.e. the space through which 
it must fall to attain an equal velocity; the 
force of projection as measured by this 1807. 
2. In ref. to feelings, actions, ete.: Moving 
force, impulse, stimulus 1641. 

2. Fugitive Huguenots gave a fresh i. to weaving 


Impeyan (i-mpiün), a. (sb.) Also Impeian. 
1870. [Named in 1787, after Sir Elijah and 
Lady Impey, who tried to naturalize the bird 
in England.] Impeyan pheasant: a kind of E. 
Indian pheasant (Lophophorus impeyanus), 
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with crested head; the male has plumage of 
metallic hues, Also other species of Lopho- 
phorus. b. Of or belonging to this pheasant. 
C. 8b. = I, pheasant, 

\Imphee (i-mfí). 1857. (¢mfe, native name 
in Natal] A species of sugar-cane, Holcus 
saccharatus (Linn.) also called African or 
Chinese Sugar-cane, Broom Corn, Sorgho, 
and Planter’s Friend. 

mpi. 1870. (Zulu, = body or company, 
esp. of armed men.) A body of Kaffir war- 
riors; a force, detachment, army. 

Impicture (impi-ktiüa), v. 1520. Also ten-, 
em-. [f. IM-' + PIOTURE.] 1. (rans. To por- 
tray. 12. To impress as with a picture. 
SPENSER. 

Impie-rce, var. of EMPIERCE v. 

TImpie:rceable, a, ME. [f. IM-* + PIERCE- 
ABLE, In earliest use (XIV) perh. repr, an OFr. 
*imperceable.] Not pierceable; that cannot 
be pierced —1691. 

Impiety (impoi-etl). ME. [-(O)Fr. impiété 
or L. impietas, -lat-, f. impius; see IMPIOUS, 
-IrY.] 1. Want of reverence for God or reli- 
gion; ungodliness; unrighteousness, wicked- 
ness. Also with an and pl. 2. Absence of 
natural piety, as of child to parent; want of 
dutifulness; hence, want of reverence 
generally 1588. 

1. The impietie of Arrius and other heretikes 
1600. When I..had seene impieties without 
E 2 Esd. 3:29. 2. An instance of filial i. 


Timpi'gnorate, pa. pple. 1548. [- med.L. 
impignoratus, pa. pple of impignorare pledge, 
mortgage, f. in- IM-' + L, pignus, pignor- 
pledge; see -ATE*.] Pledged, pawned, mort- 
gaged —1084. So Impi'gnorate v. (chiefly 
Sc.) to place in pawn; to pledge, mortgage. 
Impi:gnora‘tion, pledging, pawning, mort- 
gage. 

Imping (i:mpin), vbl. sb. ME. |f. IMP v. 
^ -ING'.] The action of IMP v.; grafting, en- 
grafting; the repairing of a hawk's wing with 
adscititious feathers, Also attrib. 

Impinge (impinds) v. 1535. [= L. im- 
pingere, f. in- Iu-! + pangere fix, drive in.) 
1. (rans. To fasten or fix on forcibly (rare). 2. 
"To strike, dash, hurl a thing upon something 
elso; refl. = 4. 1660. 3. To strike; to collide 
with. Now rare. 1777, 4. intr. To strike or 
dash; to come into (violent) contact; to col- 
lide 1605. Also fig. 5. To encroach or in- 
fringe on or upon 1758. 

4. A ship that is void of a Pilot, must needs I. 
upon the next rock or sands BURTON, Rays of 
light impinging on the retina give rise to sensory 
impulses 1878. Hence Impingement, impact, 
collision (lit. and fig.); encroachment, So Im- 
pi-ngent a, (rare), impinging. 

timpi-nguate, v. 1620, [- impinguat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. impinguare, f. in- Iw-* + 
pinguis fat; soe -ATE*.] trans. To make fat; to 
fatten -1693, Hence tImpingua-tion, 

Impious (i-mpios), a. 1575. [f. L. impius 
(sce Im-*, PIOUS) + -ous.] 1, Not pious; 
without piety or reverence for God and 
his ordinances; presumptuously irreligious, 
wicked, or profane. 2, Wanting in natural 
reverence and dutifulness, esp, to parents 
(rare) 1613. 

1. Canst thou with f. obloquíe condemne The 
just Decree of God? Mit. P. L. v. 813, E'er |. 

low to wound the earth began T. BROWN. Hence 

-mplous-ly adv,, -ness. 

Impish (i-mpif) a. 1052. [f. IMP sb, + 
-IsH',| Having the characteristics of an imp. 
Hence I:mpish-ly adv., -ness. 

Impiteous (impi-tios), a. 1877. [f. Iw-? + 
PrrEOUS.] Pitiless, 

Implacable (implm'küb'l, -plé-k&b'D, a. 
1450. [- Fr. implacable or L. implacabilis; see 
Iw-*, PLACABLE.] 1, That cannot be ap- 
peased ; irreconcilable; inexorable. +2, That 
cannot be assauged or mitigated —1862. 

1. The i. enemy of Bourbon 1769. Sectaries, .1. 
of those who differed from them 1785. 2. O how I 
burne with i, fire SPENSER F.Q. IT. vi. 44. Hence 
Implacabi-lity, the condition of being i. Im- 


pla'cablen. Impla:cably adv. 
Impla:cement, var. of EMPLACEMENT. 
Implacental (implisental). — 1839. [f. 


Im-* + PLACENTAL. Cf. mod.L. Implacentalia 
(name of the group) and PLACENTALIA.] Zool. 
a. adj, Having no placenta, a term applied 
to the group of mammals consisting of the 
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marsupials and monotremes (Implacentalia). 
b. sb. A mammal having no placenta 1864. 
So Implace-ntate a. (Dicts.) 

Implant (implant), v. 1541. Also tem-. [- 
Fr. implanter or late L. implantareengraft; seo 
Im-!, PLANT v.) 1. trans. To plant in, insert, 
infix. Chiefly pass. 1545. 2. To fix or instil (a 
principle, ete.) im one. Chiefly pass. (The 
ordinary use.) 1541. fb. To engraft (a bud). 
Also fig. rare. —1075. 3. To plant. Also fig. 
1610. 

2, They are both inclinations of nature, implan- 
fardiner tmplanteth 1:65. fd» Minds well Im- 

iner implan! . fig. P. 
panton with solid and elaborate breeding MILT. 
ence Impla-nter. 

Implantation (implanté'-fon). 1578. [- Fr. 
implantation, t. implanter; see prec., -ATION.] 
The action or process of implanting; the fact 
or manner of being implanted. Also attrib. 

Implate (implé't), v. rare. [f. IM-* + 
PLATE sb.) trans. To cover with plates; to 
sheathe (Dicts.). 

Implausible (impl9:zib’!), a. 1602. (f. Iw-* 
+ PLAUSIBLE.] fl. Not worthy of applause; 
unacceptable. WARNER. 2. Not having the 
appearance of truth, probability, or ac- 
ceptability ; not plausible 1677. 

2. The art of making plausible or i. [jen Syd 
Swrrr. Hence Implausibi-lity, Implau'sible- 
ness, want of plausibility, Implau'sibly adv. 

Impleach (impli-tf) v. poet, 1597. Also 
fem-. [f. IM-' + PLEACH.) To entwine, 
interweave. 

Implead (impli-d), v. (ME. en-, emplede — 
AFr. en-, empleder = OFr. empleidier, ete.; 
see EM-, IM-', PLEAD.] 1. trans. To sue (a 
person, etc.) in a court of justice, raise an 
action against. Now only arch. or Hist. 12. 
To arraign, accuse, impeach. Const. of. 
—1846. 3. nonce-use. To plead with 1839. 

1. To sue or be sued, i. or be impleaded BLACK- 
STONE. Hence fImplea:dable a.' that may be 
sued (as a person) or prosecuted (as a suit) 1570; 
capable of being pleaded 1648. fImplea:der, a 
prosecutor, accuser, or impeacher 1577. 

tImplea-dable, a.* 1607. [f. Iw-* + 
PLEADABLE.] Not to be pleaded against, or 
met by any plea —1614, 

flmplea'sing, a. rare. 1002. [f. Im-* + 
PLEASING ppl. a.) Unpleasing ~1613. 

Impledge (imple-ds), v. 1548. Also tem-. 
(f. Iw-* + PLEDGE sb.) trans. To pledge, 
pawn; to give as security; to engage. 

Implement (implimént) sb. 1454. [= 
med.L. implementa (pl.) noun of instrument. 
corresp. to med.L. implére employ, spend, 
extended use (by assoc. with implicare, EM- 
PLOY) of L. implére fill up, fulfil, discharge, f. 
in- Im-! + plére fill.) 

I, 1. pl. Things that serve as equipment or 
outfit, as household furniture, ecclesiastical 
vestments, etc. In sing. An article of furni- 
ture, dress, etc. tb. gen. Requisites —1752. 
2. pl. The apparatus, instruments, etc. em- 
ployed in any trade or in executing any 
piece of work; as agricultural implements, 
flint implements, etc. In sing. A tool, instru- 
ment. 1538, Also fig. 

2. fig. Those Sciential rules, which are the imple- 
ments of instruction MILTON. 

IL tl. Something necessary to make a 
thing complete (rare) 1650. 2. Sc. Law. Full 
performance 1678. 

Hence Impleme:ntal a, of the nature of an i. or 
implements 1676. 

Implement (izmplimént) v. Chiefly Sc. 
1806. [f. IMPLEMENT sb. II., which repr. late 
L. implementum filling up, noun of action of 
L. implére (prec.).] 1. trans. To complete, 
perform; to fulfil. 2. To complete, supple- 
nor 1843. 3. To provide with implements 

1. To j, an obligation 1806, an order of court 
1833. The chief mechanical requisites of the 
barometer are WE in such an instrument. 
as the following NICHOL, 2. To i. wages by pauper 
relief 1843. 

Implete (impli-t), v. U.S. 1862. [-implet-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. implére fill up, f. in- Im-* 
+ plére fill.) trans. To fill. 

Impletion (impli-fen). 1583. [- late and 
med. eccl. L. impletio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1. The action of filling; the being filled; 
fullness. 12. Fulfilment (of prophecy) 1716. 

fimple-tive, a. rare. 1647. |f. implet-, pa. 
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ppl. stem of L. implere fill up, + -1vE.] 
Having the quality of filling —1077. 

jLI:mplex, a. rare. 1710. [- L. implezus, pa. 
pple. of implectere entwine, f. in- Iw-! + 
pleclere twist, plait. Perh. through Fr. 
implexe, in same sense as Eng.) Involved; 
having a complicated plot. ADDISON Spect. 
No. 297 9 2. So fImplexed ppl. a. 1019. 
Imple-xion, complication, intertwining 1678. 

Impliable (imploi-'áb'D, a.' rare. 1734. (f. 
Im-* + PLIABLE.) Not pliable; inflexible, 

Impli-able, a.* 1805. [f. IMPLY v. + -ARLE.] 
Capable of being implied. 

Implicate (i-mplik?t), a. and sb. 1450. (- L. 
implicatus, pa. pple. of implicare; see next, 
-ATE!,*.] 

A. adj. 1. Intertwined, twisted together; 
also, wrapped up with, entangled in. 12, In- 
tricate 21637. Hence fI-mplicateness. 

B. sb. tl. Entanglement, confusion. 
DERSON. 2. That which is implied 1881, 

Implicate (i:mplike't), v. 1600, [- implicat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. implicare, f. in- IM-' + 
plicare fold; see -ATE*.] 1. (rans. To inter- 
twine; to entwine, entangle 1610, 2. To in- 
volve; to bring into connection with 1600. 

1. [They] i., and intangle themselves together 80, 
as to make, as it were, little knots BOYLE. 2. It 
implicates a contradiction 1600. In no conspiracy 
against the government had a Quaker been impli- 
cated MACAULAY. The brain is pathologically 
implicated in insanity 1887. Hence I*mplicative 
a. Having the quality of implying 1602; tab, a 
statement or writing implying more than it 
MD states 1589. I-mplicatively adv. ?Obs. 


Implication (impliké^fon. ME. l- L. 
implicatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The 
action of implicating; the condition of being 
implicated. Also fig. 2. The action of im- 
plying; the fact of being implied or involved, 
without being plainly expressed; that which 
is involved or implied in something else 1581. 
3. The process of involving or fact of being 
involved in some condition, etc. 1873. 

1. The implications of the sinewes of the arme 
1578. The mystic i. of his nature with ours J. 
MARTINEAU. 2. Phr. By i.: by what is implied, by 
natural inference. Either expressly or by i. 1703. 

Implicit (implisit), a. 1599. [- Fr. impli- 
cite (Calvin) or L. implicitus, later form of 
implicatus, pa. pple. of implicere IMPLICATE v.] 
ti. Entangled, entwined; involved ~1803; 
involved in each other; overlapping, as, i. 
years ~1704. 2. Implied though not plainly 
expressed; naturally or necessarily involved 
in something else 1599. 3, Resting on the 
authority of another without doubt or in- 
quiry; unquestioning, absolute; as, i. faith, 
belief, confidence, obedience, submission, eto. 
1610. fb. Hence, erron.: Absolute, unmiti- 
gated -1651. c. transf. Of persons: Charac- 
terized by implicit faith, credulity, or 
obedience 1Obs. 1694. 

1. The. .bush with frizi'd hair i. Mir. P. L. VH. 
323. 2. I. threats 1665, Atheists 1633, desires 
Gro. Error. The undeveloped conceptions that 
lay i. in it SAYCE. 3. b. When the Peace is 
grounded, but vpon an implicite ignorance 
BACON. Hence Impli-cit-ly adv., -ness. 8o 
Timpli:city, entanglement, complication, in- 
volution. 

Implied (imploi:d), ppl. a. 1529. [f. IMPLY 
v. + -ED'] Contained or stated by implica- 
tion; involved in what is expressed; neces- 
sarily intended though not expressed; see 
IMPLY v. 

Phr. I. contract, warranty, etc.: see these wds. 
So Ampli-edly ado. by implication, implicitly 


Implode (implé"d), v. 1881. |f. IM- + 
L. plodere, plaudere to clap, after EXPLODE.] 
1. intr. and trans. To burst inwards. 2. 
trans. To utter or pronounce by implosion. 
Hence Implo:dent, an implosive sound. i 

Imploration (imploré*fon). 1577. [- Fr- 
timploration or L. imploratio, f. implorat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of implorare; see IMPLORE, -ION.] 
The action of imploring; earnest supplica- 
tion. 

fimplora-tor. 1602. [- med.L. implorator, 
f. as prec.; see -oR 2. Cf. Fr. timplorateur 
(xv1).] One who implores. r 

Meere implorators of vnholy Sutes Haml. I. iii. 
129. So Implo'ratory a. (rare), of imploring or 
beseeching nature 1832. 

Implore (implð®1), v. 1500. [- Fr. implorer 


5AN- 


IMPLOSION 


or L. implorare invoke with tears, f, in- 
In-! + plorare weep.) 1. trans. a. To beg or 
pray for (aid, pardon, etc.) with touching en- 
treaties; to ask for in supplication; to be- 
seech.  tFormerly sometimes with two 
objects. 1540, b. To beseech (a person) with 
deep emotion (to do something) 1603. 2. 
intr, To utter touching supplications 1500. 

1. a. Hee might plainely discerne her dolorous 
gesture in the aet of imploring his succour 1632. 
Hence tImplo-re, sb, imploration, entreaty. Im- 
plorrer (rare). Implo-ring-ly adv., -ness. 

Implosion (impló"en). 1877. [f. Dw-! + 
-plosion; of EXPLOSION.] 1, The bursting in- 
wards of a vessel from external pressure 1880. 
2. Phonetics. (See quot.) 1877. 

2. The i. consists in closing the glottis simul- 


- taneously with the stop position, and then 


compressing the air between the glottis stoppage 
and the mouth one SWEET. So Implo'sive a, and 
sb. (a sound) formed by implosion. 

Implume (impl'ü:m), v. rare. 1012. [var. 
of contemp. EMPLUME; see EM- prefix.) = 
EMPLUME v. 

Implu:med, a. rare, 1604. [See prec., 
-ED',] Unfeathered, unfledged; deprived of 
feathers. 

Implunge (implo-nd5), v. 1590. [f. Im-! + 
PLUNGE v.] (rans. To plunge in or into, Now 
rare. 

(Impluvium (impl'&-vijm). 1811. [L., f. 
impluere rain into.) In ancient Roman 
houses, the square basin situated in the mid- 
dle of the atrium or hall, which received the 
rainwater from the COMPLUVIUM or open 
space in the roof. (But occas. = complu- 
vium.) 

Imply (imploi?, v. ME. [= OFr. emplier = 
L. implicare IwPLICATE. See also EMPLOY.] 
tl. trans. To enfold, enwrap, entangle, in- 
volve; in lit, and fig. senses —1823. 2. To in- 
volve or comprise logically; to involve the 
truth or existence of (something not ex- 
pressly asserted or maintained) 1529. b. Of a 
word or name: To involve by signification; 
to import, mean 1630, 3, To express in- 
directly; to insinuate 1581. t4. = EMPLOY v. 
1659, «45, To refer, ascribe; = APPLY v. I. 9. 
Obs. 1055. 

1. Phosbus, . His blushing face in foggy cloud im- 

ER. 


plyes SPF 2. In Job. mention is made of 


ks, which must i. Anglers in those times 
WALTON. There are situations in which despair 
does not i. inactivity BURKE. 5. Whence might 
this distaste arise?..Is it..your perverse and 
cevish will, To which I most i. it? WEBSTER & 


ROWLEY. 

Impo-cket, v. Also em-. 1728. [IM-'.] 
trans, To put into one's pocket; to pocket. 

Impoison, obs. f. EMPOISON. 

TImpo-larily, adv. 1640. [f. IM-* + POLA- 
RILY (Sir Thomas Browne). Not according 
to polarity. 

Ampolder (impó"1doi), v. 1899. [= Du. 
inpolderen: see IM-' and POLDER.] (rans. To 
make a polder of; to reclaim from the sea. 
Impolicy (impe-lisi). 1747. [f. Iw-* + 
Poroy, after impolitic.] The quality of being 
impolitic; bad policy; inexpediency- 

An act of such flagrant i. and injustice 1798. 

Impolite (impoloi-t), a. 1612. [- L. im- 
politus, f. in- IM-* + politus PoLIrE.] Not 
Polished; wanting polish; rude, rough; dis- 
courteous. Impoli-te-ly adv., -ness. 
Impolitic (impo litik), a. 1600. [f. IM" + 
Pournic.] Not politic; not according to good 
Policy; unsuitable for the end desired; in- 
expedient, 

The most unjust and i, of all things, unequal 
taxation BURKE. So fim oli-tieal 4 Hence 

mpoli-tically, Impo-liticly advs. in an i. man- 
ner. Impo-liticness, impolicy. 

Imponderable (impo:ndéráb'l. 1794. [f. 
re + PONDERABLE (Sir Thomas Browne).] 
ns «dj. Not ponderable; spec. in Physics, 

ving no weight, as the luminiferous ether. 
a Having no appreciable weight 1846. B. 

An imponderable substance, etc. 1842. 
REP Imponderability, i. quality. Im- 
po nderableness. Impo'nderably adv. without 

y weight, 

f Imponderous (impg-ndéras), a. rare. 1646. 

us IM-? + PowprgRovs.] Without weight; 

mponderable; loosely, extremely light. 
ence Impo-nderousness. 

(impone, v. 1529. (- L. imponere, t. in- 
~ + ponere place.] trans. To place upon 
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something; to impose —1729. b. To ‘lay’, 
stake, wager. (Doubtful. Cf. IMPAWN.) 
Haml. v. ii. 155 (1623), 

Imponent (impó*nént). 1842. [Formally a 
mee Mu the Uie of IMPOSE v., of 

‘MPOSER, pairs like opponent, opposer.) 
A. adj. That imposes T. H. GREEN. B. sb. 
One who imposes 1842. 

tImpoorr, v. 1613. [f. IM-' + Poor; cf. 
enrich.] To impoverish. 

tIimpo-pular, a. 1721. [f. IM-* + POPULAR.] 
Unpopular. Hence fImpo-pularly adv. 

Imporous (impi*ros) a. ? Obs. 1046. [f. 
Im-* + Porovs.] Not porous; having no 
pores. var. tImporo:se, 

Hence fImporo'sity (rare) 1626. 

Import (i-mpoat, formerly impO*at), sb. 
1588. [f. IMPORT v.] 

I. 1. The fact of importing or signifying 
something; that which a thing imports; pur- 
port, meaning 1601, 2. Consequence, impor- 
tance 1588. 

1. Words of dubious i. BYRON. 2. Most serious 
umet, and of great i. indeed too L, L, L. V. i. 


II. 1. That which is imported or brought in 
from abroad. (Usu. in pl. Opp. to export. 
Also attrib. 1690. 2. The action of importing; 
importation 1797. 

1. The Imports exceed the Exports CHILD. 2. It 
is an error. .to look on the balance of trade as a 
mere question of i. and export GOSCHEN. 

Import (impó?t), v. ME. [~ L. importare 
carry or bring in, f. in- IM-' + portare carry. 
In sense 5 in its med.L. sense of ‘imply, 
mean’ (so Fr. importer).] 

I. From cl. L. importare. 1. trans. To bring 
in; to introduce from abroad, or from one 
use or connection to another 1508. 2. spec. To 
bring in (goods or merchandise) from a 
foreign country, in international commerce. 
Opp. to export. 1548. 3. To convey to ano- 
ther, communicate (information). Merged in 
I. 1 and 5.1565. +4. To bring about; to carry 
with it as a consequence or result ~1705. 5. 
To involve; to imply 1529; to convey in its 
meaning; to signify, denote 1533; to bear as 
its purport; to express, state, make known 
ME.; to portend 1591. 

1. They imported with them into England the 
old Runic language and letters WARTON. 2. Wei. 
things of great value, and, in return, export little 
or nothing BURKE. 5. Release. .by deed under 
seal. imports valuable consideration and creates 
an estoppel 1884. The levee was exactly what the 
word imports MACAULAY. They. .passed a reso- 
lution importing [etc.] MACAULAY. Comets im- 
porting change of Times and States SHAKS. 

II. From med.L., It. importare, Fr. importer. 
1. inir. To involve a considerable result 
(actual or possible); to be important, signify, 
matter. (Only in 3rd person.) arch. 1588. 2. 
trans. To concern. (Only in 3rd person.) 
1561. 

1. Neither imported it where we lodged MORY- 
SON. 2. A question that imports us nearly 1805. 
Let me say. . what it imports thee to know SCOTT. 

III. From Fr. emporter. t1. a. To lead (a 
person fo do something). EVELYN. tb. To 
influence in feeling, carry away. EVELYN. 
12. To gain, win (victory). b. intr. To gain 
the victory, prevail. C. frans. To overcome. 
—1024, 

2. b. But Scipio imported and prevailed in the 
end P. HOLLAND. 

tImportable, a.' ME. [- OFr. importable — 
late L, importabilis unbearable, f. in- IM-* + 
portabilis bearable, PORTABLE.] That cannot 
be carried or borne; usu. fig. unendurable 
-1651. Hence tIimpo:rtableness. tIm- 
po-rtably adv. 

Importable (impó*atáb'), a*. 1533. If. 
IMPORT v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being im- 
ported or introduced. Hence Importabi-- 
lity, capability of being imported or intro- 
duced. " 

Importance (imp@-1tans, -pó*). 1505. 
[- Fr. importance — med.L. importantia signi- 
ficance, consequence; see next, -ANCE.] 

I. 1. The fact or quality of being important ; 
moment, significance, gravity, consequence 
1508. b. Personal consequence 1678. 12. An 
affair of consequence —1670. 13. Urgency; 

rtunity —1781. 
elo treasour..on thynges..of small 
importaunce Turor. b. A family..of some i. 
1874. 2. Cymb. 1. iv. 45. 3. John IL 1. 7. 


IMPOSABLE 


IL. 1. Income, revenue, Sc. Obs. 1505-33. 
2. = IMPORT sb. 1, —1709. b. Bearing 1691, 
2. The wisest beholder, .could not say if th’ i. 
were Toy or Sorrow SHAKS. So fImpo'rtancy = 

"sd 2 

Important (imputant, -po"s-), a, 1686. 
[- Fr. important — med.L. importans, -ant-, 
f. importare ‘be of consequence, weight, or 
force’ (cf. IMPORT v.); see -ANT.] 1, Having 
much import or significance; weighty, grave, 
significant. 2, Having an air of importance; 
consequential 1713. +3. Urgent, pressing, 
importunate —1030, j 
1. How. .i, is it to every man to be frequented 
with learning 1586, 2. Discoursing, with i. face, 
On ribbons, fans, and gloves and fi Swit, 3. 
Much Ado 11. i. 74. Hence Imporrtantly adv, 
weightily ; consequentially, 

Importation (impoatéfon) — 1001. (f. 
IMPORT v. + -ATION. (Hence in Fr)) 1. a. 
Commerce. The action of importing goods, 
etc. from abroad; opp. to exportation, 
gen. Bringing in, introduction 1000. 2. 
coner. timports collectively; an imported 
article 1664. 

2. Solomon's i., Gold and apes POPE, 

Importer (impó?*tor). 1700. [f. IMPORT 
v. + -ER'.] One who or that which imports or 
introduces; esp. à merchant who imports 
goods from abroad. 

Imporrting, ppl. a. 1579. [f. as prec. + 
-ING*,] fl. That imports or signifies; impor- 
tant —1654. 2. That imports merchandise 
1812, 

tIimporrtless, a. [f. IMPORT sb. I. + -LESS.] 
Without import; trivial. 7'r. &* Or. I. iii, 71. 

timpo-rtunable, a. 1482. [In sense 1 f. 
IMPORTUNITY, after discomfort/discomfortable, 
In sense 2 f. IMPORTUNATE a.; see -ABLE.] 1. 
Burdensome, heavy —1611. 2. Troublesome 
1566. 

Importunacy (impó'tiunüsi) 1548. [f. 
IMPORTUNATE d.; Bee -AOY,] IMPORTUNITY 3. 

Importunate (impd-atiunét), a. 1477. [f. 
L. importunus (see IMPORTUNE d.) + -ATE', 
perh. on the model of obstinate.) fl. Inop- 
portune, untimely —1659. 12. Burdensome; 
grave —1824; troublesome —1691, 3, Pressing, 
urgent; busy. Obs. or arch. 1542, 4, Persis- 
tent in solicitation; pertinacious 1477. 

3. I. busines 1542. 4. I. creditors 1863. Hence 
Impo:rtunate-ly adv., -ness. 

Importunate (imp@-atiune't), v, 1598. [f. 
prec.; See -ATE'.] = IMPORTUNE v. 3. Hence 
Impo-rtunator, one who importunes, 

Importune (impoatiü:n, impQatiun), a. (sb.) 
ME. [= Fr. importun, -une or L. importunus 
applied to waves and storms, opp. to op- 
portunus OPPORTUNE, f, in- IM-* + Portunus 
the protecting god of harbours.) 1, In- 
opportune, untimely; unfit -1704, 12. 
Troublesome, burdensome; vexatious; heavy, 
exacting —1804. 13. = IMPORTUNATE a. 3. 
—1047. 4, Persistent in solicitation; pertina- 
cious; irksome through importunity 1447. 15. 
sb. One who is importune. [= Fr, importun.] 
-M94. 

1. A Wild Ass, with Brayings I, SWIFT, 4. Yet 
seynge this weddowe is so Í. ES me I will delyuer 
her COVERDALE Luke 18:5. Hence Importu:nely 
adv, (now rare). 

Importune (impoatià:n, imp@atiun), v. 
1530. [- Fr. importuner or med.L. impor- 
tunari, t. L, importunus; see prec.) t1. trans. 
To burden; to trouble, worry, pester, annoy 
—1788. 12. To press, urge. Also absol. —1016. 
3. To solicit pressingly or persistently; to 
beset with petitions 1530. 4. To ask for (a. 
thing) urgently and persistently 1588. 5. 
intr, To be importunate 1548. 4/6. To import, 
portend. (A Spenserian misuse.) 1590, 

2. Meas. for M. 1. i. 57, 3. Ye were importun'd 
the passing it Min, 5. Too poor for a bribe, and 
too proud to i,; He had not the method of making 
a fortune GRAY. Hence Importuner. 

Importunity (impoaztiü-nit). 1450. [= 
(O)Fr. importunité — L. importunitas, f. 
importunus; see prec., -IrY.] t1. The condi- 
tion of being inopportune; unseasonableness ; 
an unsuitable time —1589. 12. Burdensome- 
ness, trouble —1739. 3. Troublesome pertina- 
city in solicitation 1460, 

3. Because of hys importunite he woll ryse and 
geve hym as many as he nedeth TINDALE Luke 


11:8. 
Imposable (impó*-záb'I), a, rare. 1000. [f. 


IMPOSE 


IMPOSE v. + -ABLE.] 1, That may be imposed 
or laid on. 2. That may be imposed upon; 
gullible 1734. Hence Impo'sableness. 

Impose (impó"z) v. 1484. Also fem-. 
I- (O)Fr. imposer, temposer, f. em-, im- Im-* + 
poser, to repr. L. imponere place on or into, 
inflict, set over, lay as a burden, deceive, 
trick; see POSE v.!] 

I. trans. 1. To lay on or set on; to put, 
place, or deposit (arch.) 1597. b. Eccl. To lay 
on hands in blessing, or in ordination, con- 
firmation, ete. 1582, c. Printing. To lay 
pages of type or stereotype plates in proper 
order on the imposing-stone or the bed of a 
press, and secure them in a chase 1052. 2. 
fig. a. gen. To put, place; to place authorita- 
tively 1681. b. To bestow (a name or title) 
upon, on, tto 1500. tc. To put authoritatively 
(an end, conclusion, etc.) to —1611. 13. To 
lay (a crime) to the account of; to impute. 
(The earliest use.) 1663. 4. To lay on; to 
inflict (something) on or upon 1681. 5. To 
*put’ (a thing) upon (a person) by false repre- 
sentations; to palm off 1650. 

1, She impos'd a stone Close to the cauernes 
mouth CHAPMAN. 2. b. The name was imposed 
antecedent to his birth 1774. 4. What Fates i., 
that men must needs abide SHAKS. Minos. .im- 
pone upon the Athenians a cruel tribute JOWETT. 

'o i, duties on foreign merchandise 1863. 5. To i. 
such a Cheat upon the World 1681. 

IL. intr. 1. To put oneself upon (in various 
senses) 1625. 2. To put a tax, to levy an im- 
post (upon). tObs. 1018. 3. To practise im- 
posture; also with on, upon 1062. 

1. When it [Truth] is found, it imposeth vpon 
mens Thoughts BACON. To i. upon a generous 

son 1694, on the good nature of others 1883. 

. To restraine the Crowne from imposing upon 
the people without their consent 1042. 3. To be 
imposed upon by fine Things and false Addresses 
STEELE. 

Hence tImpo'se sb. (rare), the imposition of a 
charge, duty, or task 1591-1605, Impo'sement 
(rare), imposition 1664. Impo'ser 1597. 

Imposing (impo*zig), vbl. sb, 1610. [f. 
IMPOSE v. + -ING'.] The action of imposing; 
imposition. b. Printing. The arrangement of 
pages of type in a forme 1727. 

attrib. 1.-stone, -table, a slab of stone or metal 
on which pages of type or stereotype plates are 
imposed. 

Imposing (impó"zip), ppl. a. 1651. [f. as 
prec. + -ING*.] 1. That peremptorily enjoins; 
exacting. 2. That impresses by appearance 
or manner 1786. 3, Using deception; practis- 
ing imposture 1754, 

2. Mountains. .ofi. magnitude TYNDALL, Hence 
Impo:sing-ly adv., -ness. 

Imposition (impdézi-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
imposition or L. impositio; see Iw-', POSI- 
TION.) 1. The action of putting, placing, or 
laying on 1597. b. spec. The laying on of 
hands in blessing, ordination, confirmation, 
eto. ME. c. Printing, The imposing or ar- 
ranging of pages of type in the forme 1824. 
2. The action of attaching, affixing, or 
ascribing; bestowal (of a name, etc.) ME. t3. 
Accusation. Wint, T. 1. ii, 74. 4. The action 
of imposing; the action of inflicting, levying, 
or enjoining 1593; ttaxation —1628. 5. Any- 
thing imposed, levied, or enjoined; an im- 
post; tax, duty 1460; fan injunction —1004; 
an exercise or task imposed as à punish- 
ment at school or college 1746; fin 17th c. 
Puritanical use, a dogma or ceremony 
imposed without scriptural warrant. 6. 
The action of deceiving by palming off what 
is false or unreal; an instance of this, an 
imposture 1632. 

1. The i. of my hand on his forehead, instantly 
put a stop to his spasms MEDWIN. b. Thus. .the 
grace of God is given "m the i. of hands JER. 
TAYLOR. 4. The superstitious impositions of fasts 
BURTON. 6. The predictions. .were mere imposi- 
tions on the people SWIFT. 

Impossibilist (impo'sibilist). 1900. [f. 
IMPOSSIBLE + -18T.] One who advocates a 
policy which is impossible of realization. 
So Impo:ssibilism. 

Impossibi-itate, v. rare. 1633. [In xvi = 
med.L. impossibililare (XIV), f. L. impos- 
sibilitas Imposstpiiity. Cf. Sp. imposibilitar, 
It. impossibilitare.] trans. To render impos- 
sible. 

_Impossibility (imposibi-Itti). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
impossibilité or L. impossibilitas, f. impos- 
sibilis; see next, -ITY.] 1. The quality of 
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being impossible; (with am and pL) an im- 
possible thing. 12. Impotence, inability 
—1796. 

1. The i, that his Intelligence could be true 
CLARENDON. Is not every genius an i. till he ap- 
pear? CARLYLE. 

Impossible (impe:stb’l). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
impossible or L. impossibilis; see Iw-*, 


POSSIBLE. ] 

A. adj. 1. Not possible; that cannot be 
done, exist, or come into being; that cannot 
be, in existing or specified circumstances. 
Const. io or for. 2. Math. Having no possible 
or real value, imaginary 1673. 3. In recent 
use, with ellipsis of some qualification im- 
plied by the context; as, impossible to deal 
with or recognize, etc.; ‘out of the question" 
1858. 

1. They..laughed therat as at an i. lye MORE. 
Graggie cliff. .i. to climbe MILT. . IV. 548, 3. 

Oxford. .home of. .i. loyalties! M. ARNOLD. The 
- .ghosts. . made the place absolutely i. 1884. 

B. sb. = IwPossiBiLITY (rare in sing.) ME. 
With the: That which is or seems impossible 
1845. Hence Impo'ssibleness (rare). Im- 
po'ssibly adv. 

Impost: (i-mpovst), 1568. [- Fr. timpost 
(now impôt) — med.L. impostus, -um, subst. 
use of impostus, impositus, pa. pple. of L. 
imponere IMPOSE.] 1. A tax, duty, imposition, 
tribute; spec. a customs-duty levied on mer- 
chandise. Now chiefly Hist. (Dicts., follow- 
ing Cowell, make impost a duty on imported 
goods; but this limitation wants evidence.) 2. 
Racing slang. The weight which a horse has 
to carry in a handicap race 1883. 

1. A bench of Judges..declared the new i. 
[shipmoney] to be legal J. R. GREEN. 

Impost? (i-mpost). 1664. [- Fr. imposte 
or its source It. imposta, subst. use of fem. 
pa. pple. of imporre :- L. imponere IMPOSE.] 
Arch. 1, The upper course of a pillar or abut- 
ment, frequently projecting in the form of an 
ornamental moulding or capital, on which 
the foot of an arch rests. (Where there is no 
projection, the impost is called continuous.) 
2, A horizontal block supported by upright 
stones, as at Stonehenge. Also attrib. 1768. 

TImpo'sterous, a. 1502. |f. imposter IM- 
POSTOR, or perh. f. IMPOSTURE + -0US.] 1. Of 
the nature of an imposture; false -1665. 2. 
Having the character of an impostor —1052. 

Imposthume: see IMPOSTUME. 

Impostor (impostou. 1586. [- Fr. 
imposteur — late L. impostor, contr. of im- 
opositor (cf. Impost'), f. pa. ppl. stem of L. 
imponere IMPOSE; see -OR 2.] One who im- 
poses on others; a deceiver, swindler, cheat; 
now chiefly one who passes himself off as 
some one other than he is. Also attrib. 

Being found a meere I., he dyed most miserably 
1624. So ipee rire 1623, Impo'storous 
1548 adjs. having the character of an i. or impos- 
ture. Hence Impo'storship, the office or charac- 
ter of an i. 1620. fImpo'story (rare) = IMPOS- 
TURE 1653. Impo'stress 1614, fImpo'strix 
1655 (both rare), a female i. 

Impostrous (impo'stros, a. 1612. [ab- 
brev. of IMPOSTEROUS Or -OROUS; cf. monster, 
-lrous.] 1. Having the charaeter of an im- 
PS 2. Of the nature of an imposture 
1035. 

1, An i. pretender to knowledge GROTE. 2. I. 
lies 1635. 

fimpo'stumate, -thumate, ppl. a. 1601. 
[Altered f. apostumate APOSTEMATE ppl. a., 
after IMPOSTUME.] Affected with impostumes; 
of the nature of an impostume. Also fig. 
1764. 

tImpo-stumate, -thumate v. 1592. [Alter- 
ed f. apostumale APOSTEMATE v., after IMPOS- 
TUME; cf. prec.] 1. trans. To affect with an 
impostume —1758. 2. intr. To swell into an 


impostume; to fester, gather —1762. So 
Impostuma-tion, -thuma-tion (now rare), 
suppuration; = IMPOSTUME sb. 1524. 

Impostume, -thume (impostizm), sb. 


Now rare. ME. [- OFr. empostume, alt. of 
apostume, later form of aposteme; sec 
APOSTEM(E.] 1. A purulent swelling or cyst 
in any part of the body; an abscess. 2. fig. a. 
A moral or political festering sore; the swel- 
ling of pride, etc. 1565. tb. Applied to a 
gathering cloud DRAYTON. 

_1. An Error in the judgment, is like an impostem 
in the Head SOUTH. 2. The imposthume I prick to 


IMPRACTICABLE 


relieve thee of,—Vanity BROWNING. 
Impo'stume, -thume v. = 


Hence 
IMPOSTUMATE v, 


jimpo-sturage. rare. 1654. [f. next + 
-AGE.] Imposture —1656. 

Imposture (impostiüx. 1537. [- Fr. 
imposture — late L. impostura, f. imposl-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. imponere; see IMPOST!, -URE.] 
1. The action or practice of imposing on 
others; wilful and fraudulent deception. 
tb. Illusion —1794. 2. A cheat, a fraud 1548; a 
thing (or person) which is pretended to be 
what it is not 1699. 

1. There's a sure market for i. BYRON. 2. Many 
of the Bones which were carried about by Monks, 
were none of their Bones but Impostures BURNET. 

Imposturous (impostiüros), a. 1608. [f. 
IMPOSTURE + -O0US.] 1. Of the nature of im- - 
posture (now rare). 12. Given to imposture; 
having the character of an impostor —1697. 

2. The shamefull vntruth of those i. liers SPEED. 


TImpo'stury. [f.as prec. + -Y*,] Impos- 
ture. G. SANDYS. 
Imposure (impó*3'üi). rare. 1682, [f. 


IMPOSE v. + -URE.] An imposing, a laying on. 

Impot (impot). Schoolboys’ abbreviation 
of IMPOSITION (sense 5). 

Impotable, a. 1608. [In xvi -late L. 
impotabilis (Jerome); later f. Iw-* + POTABLE.] 
Undrinkable. 

Impotence (i-mpéténs). ME. [-(O)Fr. impo- 
tence -L. impolentia; see Im-*, POTENCK'.] 1. 
Want of strength or power; utter inability or 
weakness; helplessness. 2. Want of physical 
power; feebleness of body, as through illness, 
ete. ME. b. Path. Want of sexual power; usu. 
said of the male 1655. t3. Lack of self- 
restraint, violent passion —1720. 

1. O i. of mind, in body strong! MILT. Sams. 52. 
2. A condition of i. and dotage 1836. 3. MILT. 
P.L. 0, 156. So Impotency ME. 

Impotent (i-mpótént), a. (sb.) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
impotent — L. impotens, -ent-; see Iw-*, PO- 
TENT.] 1. Having no power or ability to do 
anything; helpless; ineffective 1444. 2, Phy- 
sically weak; without bodily strength; help- 
less, decrepit ME. b. Wanting in sexual 
power; incapable of reproduction 1615. t3. 
Not master of oneself; unrestrained, head- 
long, passionate. Also with of. 1596. 4. sb. 
An impotent person 1425. 

1. The works of man are i. against the assaults of 
nature GIBBON. 2. He was feble and Oold, And 
inpotent Lype. 3. But Juno, i. of passion, 
broke Her sullen silence Porn. 4. Impotents of 
all sorts Perry. Hence I-mpotently adv. 

fImpo:tionate, v. (— impotionat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of med.L. impotionare, f. in- Im-' + 
polio Poison, potionare.] (rans. To poison. 
FOXE. 

Impound (impau-nd), v. 1554. Also Tem-. 
If. IM- + POUND sb.*] 1. trans. To shut up in 
or as in a pound. 2, To seize or secure by 
legal right; to take possession of (a document. 
or the like) to be held in custody of the Jaw 
1651. 

1. Some cattle. .had been impounded for tithe- 
payment HT. MARTINEAU. How to i. the Rebels, 
that none of them might escape BACON. Hence 
fImpou-ndage, Impou-ndment, the act of 
impounding. Impou-nder, one who impounds, 

Impoverish (impovérif, v. 1440. If. 
empoveriss-, lengthened stem of OFr. 
empov(e)rir (mod. empauvrir), f. em- (im-), 
Im- + porre Poor; see -ISH*.] 1. trans. TO 
make poor; to reduce to poverty. tb. To 
make bare of (some form of wealth) ~1726. 2. 
To make weak or poor in quality; to ex- 
haust the strength or native quality of 1631. 

1. Corruption..impoverishes and enslaves the 
country ‘JUNIUS’, L To i. the blood ALLBUTT. 
Hence Impo-verisher. Impo-verishment, the 
fact or process of impoverishing; impoverished 
condition; loss of wealth or means. 

Impower, obs. var. of EMPOWER. > 

Impracticability (impree:ktikübi-Iti). 1747. 
If. IMPRACTICABLE; See -ITY.] 1. The quality or 
condition of being impracticable: practical 
impossibility. b. Intractability, stubborn- 
ness 1764, 2. with an and pl. Something 
impracticable 1797. 

Impracticable (impræ'ktikăb’l), a. (sb) 
1653. [f. IM-* + PRACTICABLE.) l. Not practi- 
cable; that cannot be carried out or done; 
practically impossible 1677. 2. That cannot be 
put to use or practically dealt with; un- 
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manageable, intractable, unserviceable 1653. 
3. sb. An impracticable person 1829. 

1. An i. design 1696. 2. Idle and i. wastes W. 
An i. way CROMWELL, pass GROTE. A 
renture! GOLDSM. 3. An utter i, 1829. 
Impra'cticableness, Impra:cticably 


adv. 
Impra:ctical, a. rare. [IM-* + PRAOTICAL.] 


1. Impracticable (now U.S.) 1774. 2. Un- 
practical 1865. 
Imprecate (i-mprtke't), v. 1613. [= im- 


precat-, pu. ppl. stem of L. imprecari, f. 
(in senses 1 and 2) in- Im-' + precari PRAY; 
see -ATE’.] 1, (rans. To pray for, invoke. b. 
To beg for (rare) 1636. 2. To pray (a deity), 
supplicate. Now rare or Obs. 1643. 13. absol. 
or inir. To pray; to invoke evil —1073. 4. 
trans. To invoke evil upon; to curse. Now 
rare, 1616. 

1. She. .imprecated a thousand curses upon his 
head SMOLLE b. He..would only i. patience 
till [etc.] LOWELL. 4. His co-religionists. were im- 
precating him as the man who had brought this 
persecution upon them 1879. Hence I-mprecat- 
ingly adv. in the way of a curse 1652. 

Imprecation (impriké'-fon). 1585. [= L. 
imprecatio, f. às prec.; see -ION. Cf. Fr. 
imprécation.) 1. The action of imprecating, 
or invoking evil upon any one, in an oath or 
adjuration; cursing 1589; (with pl.) a curse 
1803. 12. A prayer, invocation, entreaty 
—1631. 

1. At each fierce i. he quenched a light, and 
dashed down a candle FROUDE. 

Imprecatory (i-mprike':teri, -kéteri, im- 
prfiké'tori), a. 1587. [7 med.L. imprecatorius 


invoking a curse, appropriate to prayer 
(xm), f. as prec.; see -oRY*.] Expressing or 
involving imprecation; invoking evil; 
cursing. 


The i, Psalms 1881. I-mprecatorily adv. 
Imprecise (imprisoi's), a. rare. 1805. [f. 
In-* + Precise.} Not precise. So Impreci-- 
on. (rare), want of precision; inexactness 
Impredicable (impre-dikib’l), a. rare. 
1023. [f. Dr-* + PREDICABLE.] That cannot 
be predicated. 

Impregn (impri-n), v. Now only poet. 
1 [~ late L, impregnare; see IMPREGNATE 


v.] = IMPREGNATE v. (in all senses). 
Impregnable (impre'gnăb’l), a. ME. [In 
XV imprenable — OFr. imprenable, f. in- 


Ix-* + prenable takeable, f. pren-, stem of 
prendre take := L. prehendere; see COM- 
PREHEND, -ABLE, The later forms impre(i)gn- 
able, which depend on OFr. vars. (cf. PREG- 
NANT a.'), induced the pronune. with g.) 
Ofa fortress, etc.: That cannot be taken by 
arms; incapable of being reduced by force; 
able to hold out against all attacks. Also fig. 
sti The Seas, Which he hath giu'n for fence i. 
intus VI, 1v. 4. fig. A man politely i. to the 
I on of human curiosity CARLYLE. Hence 
mpregnabi-lity, i. condition or quality. Im- 
Pre'&nableness (rare), Impre'gnably adv. 
Impregnant (impre-gnint), a.' (sb.) 1641. 
Un sense | f. Im-' + PREGNANT*; in sense 2 
f. impregnant-, pr. ppl. stem ‘of late L. 
Thpregnare; seo IMPREGNATE V., -ANT.] fl. 
Impregnated, pregnant. Also fig. 1712. 2. 
Impregnating. Also as sb. That which 
o ia 1661, 

Mpregnant, a.* rare. [f. IM-* + PREG- 
NANT a.?] Sterile. esee 
Impregnate (impre-gnét), ppl. a. 1545. 
S late L. impregnatus, pa. pple. of impreg- 
nares See next, -ATE*,] 1. Impregnated (lit. 
4 fig.) *2. Erron. for IMPREGNABLE 1632. 
muPregnate (impre-gne't), v. 1605. [— 
nde DU pa. ppl. stem of late L. imprag- 
pto t ji" IM + pregnare be PREGNANT; 
mind . Perh, directly f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
fertilise ents to cause to conceive; to 
tides. in Biol., also, to fecundate the 

ale T Ae cell or oyum 1646. Also 

pro intr, for pass. To become pregnant. 
pM. 2. To fill with some active prin- 
a Be element, or ingredient, diffused 
ieee it or mixed intimately with it; to 
FUA yon es Earlier = to fill. (Usu. in 
pos 1605, Also fig. 3. Said of the active 
the iple or influence: To be diffused 
ns ugh (something); to permeate, inter- 

Aat; fill, saturate 1804. 

ater impregnated with some penetrating Salt 


i 
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ARBUTHNOT., fig. Toi. his coll les with 

loftiness of principle LYTTON. 3. eyes 
nates air, air impregnates vapour BERKELEY, 
Hence Impre-gnatory a. having the function of 
impregnating. 

Impregnation (impregné^Jon). 1605. [f. 
prec. + -ATION, or — (O)Fr. impregnation.] 1. 
The action or process of making pregnant; 
fecundation, fertilization. 2. The action of 
imbuing or fact of being imbued with some- 
thing; diffusion of an active element through 
à substance; saturation. Also fig. 1641. 3. 
concr. That with which something is impreg- 
nated 1713; in Geol., a mineral deposit con- 
sisting of a rock impregnated with ore, not 
forming a true vein 1881. 

2, The I. of the Blood with Air Ray. 

timpreju-dicate, ppl. a. 1640. [f. Iw-* + 
PREJUDICATE ppl. a.) Unprejudiced —1077. 

Impren(i)able, etc., obs. ff. IMPREGNABLE. 

Imprepara:tion. 1597. [f. IM-* + PREPA- 
RATION.) Unpreparedness. 

timpre-sa, 1589. [- It. impresa (impré-za) 
undertaking, device, etc. :- Rom. imprensa; 
see EMPRISE.] 1. An emblem or device, usu. 
with a motto —1053. 2. The sentence ac- 
companying an emblem; hence, a motto, 
maxim, proverb —1641. 

1. In an i., the figures express and illustrate the 
one part of the author's intention, and the word 
the other DRUMM. OF HAWTH. var. {Impre:so. 

(Impresario (imprezá-io) Also erron. 
impress-. 1746. (It. impresario undertaker, 
contractor, f. impresa; see prec.; -ARY!.] 
One who organizes public entertainments; 
esp. the manager of an operatic or concert 
company. 

Imprescriptible (impriskri-ptib’l), a. 1563. 
[= med.L. imprescriptibilis, f. in- Im-* + 
prescriptibilis prescriptible. Cf. Fr. im- 
prescriptible (Xv1).] Not subject to prescrip- 
tion; that cannot in any circumstances be 
taken away or abandoned; esp. in 7. right(s. 

The author of an ideal creation..has an i. 
property in the fame of his work 1884. Hence 

imprescriptibi-lity (rare), the quality of being 
i, Imprescri-ptibly adv. 

fiImpre:se, i-mprese. 1588. [- Fr. timprese 
— It.; see IMPRESA.] = IMPRESA. —1811. 

Emblazon'd Shields, Impreses quaint MILT. 

Impress (impres), sb.' 1590. [f. IMPRESS 
v.' Formerly also stressed impre:ss.] 1. The 
act of impressing or stamping; the ‘stamp’ 
(of anything); coner. a mark or indentation 
made by pressure, e.g. of a seal or stamp 
1592. fb. A cast, mould (rare) 1695. c. — 
IMPRINT; impression 1877. 2. fig. a. Charac- 
teristic or distinctive mark; stamp 1590. b. 
An impression upon the mind or senses. 
Now rare. 1591. 3. Comb., as i. copy, à 
press-copy 1885. 

1. The. .I. of thy Feet Watts. b. Having taken 
the Impresses of the Insides of these Shells Woop- 
WARD. 2. Lucerne bears most strongly the i. of. 
the middle ages 1832. b. Two Gent. II. ii. 6. 

Impress (impres) sb.* Now rare. 1602. 
If. IMPRESS v.' Formerly stressed impre:ss.] 
Impressment; enforced service in the army 
or navy. Also attrib., as i-gang = PRESS- 
GANG. 

We are all much alarmed.. with a military i. 


Impress (impres), sb. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1611. [var. of IMPRESE. In XVI-XVI also 
impress.) = IMPRESA. 

Their shields broken, their impresses defaced 


BURKE. 
tImpress, sb.‘ 1569. [var. of IMPREST sb.'] 


1. = IMPREST sb. —1633. Also attrib. 2. A 
charge made upon the pay of a naval officer 
who has not satisfactorily accounted for 
publie money advanced to him 1803. 

Impress (impres), v.* ME. [-(O)Fr. em-, 
impresser, f. im- IM-! + presser PRESS e, 
after L. imprimere.] 

I. trans. 1. To apply with pressure; to pro- 
duce by pressure (a mark on, tin); to im- 
print, stamp. 2. a. fig. To stamp (a character 
or quality) upon anything ME. b. transf. To 
produce or communicate (motion), exert 
(force) by pressure. Const. on, upon. 1717. 3. 
fig. To imprint (an idea, ete.) on (tin, to) the 
mind: to-enforce, urge (a rule of conduct, 
etc.) on another ME. 14. To print 1781. 

1. He did i. On the green moss his tremulous step 
SHELLEY. 2. The image of virtue, which Nature 
had impressed 


upon his heart 1791. b. The force 


IMPRESSION 


impressed pon a ship by the wind 1765. 3. A few 
[Uns les impressed a salutary consternation 

II. (rans. 1. To exert pressure upon; to 
press; to mark by means of pressure, esp. 
with a stamp, seal, etc. Const. with. 1588. 
Also fig. 2. To affect or influence strongly. 
Usu. said of the instrument. 1736. 

1. Hishart like an Agot with your print impressed 
L. LL. i. 236. fig. Real property . impressed. . 
with an implied trust for sale 1884. 2. The letter. . 
does not i. me favourably DICKENS. He tried to i. 
me with his importance (mod.). 

E intr. To press in; to throng about 
—1480. 

Impress (impre:s), v.* 1596. [f. Iw-'! + 
Pruss v.*] trans. To levy or furnish (a force) 
for military or nayal service, to enlist; spec, 
to compel (men) to serve in the army or navy 
(in recent use, only the latter); to force 
authoritatively into service, b. To take by 
authority for royal or publie service 1749. 
C. fig. or transf. 1657. 

Yesterday sailed the Diamond. .to i. men 1803. 
b. I impressed his wagons WASHINGTON. C. 
Hypotheses into the service of whieh Phjlology 
was impressed 1869. 

fimpre'ss, v. rare. 1665. [erron. for IM- 
PREST v.'; cf. IMPRESS sb.'] 1, trans. = IM- 
PREST v.' 1 -1819. 2. To charge with a deduc- 
tion (the pay of an officer) in respect to 
publie moneys or stores not accounted for 
by him 1803. 

fimpre:ssa'. 1586. Erron. form of IM- 
PRESA (cf. IMPRESS sb.”) 1650. 

flmpre:ssa*. 1628. Erron. form of IM- 
PRESS &b.! (2 a) 1047. 

Impre':ssed, ppl.a. ME. |f. IMPRESS v. 

+ -ED'] In the senses of IMPRESS v.' I; in 
Zool. and Bot., having an appearance of be- 
ing stamped in; sunk in, depressed. 

Impressible (impre:sib'l, a. 1626. [f. as 
prec. + -IBLE.] Capable of being impressed 
(on something); susceptible, impressionable. 
Hence Impressibi'lity, also -ability, the 
quality of being i. Impre'ssibleness. 
Impre'ssibly adv. 

Impression (impre:fon), s. ME. [-(O)Fr. 
impression — L. impressio onset, attack, (in 
Cicero) emphasis, mental impression, f. 
impress-, pa. ppl. stem of imprimere, f. in- 
Im-' + premere PRESS.] 1. The action or 
process of impressing: esp. a. The action in- 
volved in the pressure of one thing upon or 
into the surface of another; also, the effect of 
this 1444. fb. A charge, onset —1799. c. The 
impact of any atmospheric or physical force. 
20bs, 1694. td. A stress, emphasis —1824. 2. 
A mark produced upon any surface by pres- 
sure, Hence, a depression, indentation ; also, 
a mould, cast, copy. Also fig. ME. tb. A 
mark, trace, indication —1658. 3. The process 
of printing. Now rare. 1509. b. The result of 
printing; a print; a printed copy 1559. c. 
The printing of one issue (of a book, ete.); 
hence, the aggregate of copies thus printed ; 
see EDITION 3 b. 1570. 4. The effective action 
of one thing upon another; influence; the 
effect of such action ME. +5. spec. An atmo- 
spheric influence, condition, or phenomenon 
—1084. 6. The effect produced by external 
force or influence on the senses or the mind; 
a sensation 1632; an effect produced on the 
intellect, conscience, or feelings ME. 7. A 
notion, remembrance, or belief, impressed 
upon the mind; esp., in mod. use, a vague or 
indistinct survival from more distinct 
knowledge 1613. 8. Painting. a. ‘The ground- 
colour'. b. A stratum of a single colour laid 
upon a wall or surface for ornament, or for 
protection from humidity. 1864. 

1. a. The i. of order on..chaos 1875. 2. As..a 
seal [is said] to make an i. upon wax BERKELEY. 
fig. The stamp and clear i. of good sense COWPER. 
3. The i. of the fourth volume had consumed three 
months GIBBON. b. Very early impressions of 
Dürer's engravings 1869. c. Of this translation 
there were six impressions before the year 1601 
WARTON. 4. One of the hardest of the metals; a 
file can scarcely make any i. on it IMISON. 5. 
Fiery impression, a comet, meteor, or the like. 
6. Those perceptions, which enter with most 
force and violence, we may name impressions 
HUME. An i. of sound. .is carried to the brain 
Bars, His Sermons made no I. on his English 
Auditory FULLER. 7. I have an i. that I have met 
him before (mod.). Phr. Under the impression. 


IMPRESSIONABLE 


Hence Impression v. (rare), to stamp; to affect 
with an impression; (in pass.) to be affected 1612, 

Impressionable (impre:Jənăb’l), a. 1836, 
[- Fr. impressionnable; f. impressionner; see 
prec., -ABLE.] 1, Easily susceptible of im- 
pressions; sensitive. 2. Capable of being 
impressed 1878. 

1. She had a pretty face and an i. disposition T, 
HOOK. 2. Tinfoil thin enough to be i. by the metal 
style 1878. Hence Impressionabi-lity, suscepti- 
bility to impressions 1835. So Impre'ssional a. 
= IMPRESSIONABLE. 

Impre'ssionary, a. 1889. [f. IMPRESSION + 
-ARY!,] = IMPRESSIONISTIC. 

Impressionism (impre:foniz’m). 1839. [f. 
IMPRESSION sb. + -ISM.] tl. Applied to the 
philosophy of Hume. nonce-use, 2. [after 
Fr. impressionnisme, 1876] The theory or 
praetice of the impressionist school of 
painting (see next) 1882, 3. The literary pre- 
Bentation of salient features, done in à few 
Strokes 1883. 

Impressionist (impre:fonist). 1881. [— Fr. 
impressionniste (1874), applied in an un- 
favourable sense with ref. to a picture by 
Claude Monet entitled Impression. See -18T.] 
A painter who endeavours to express the 
general impression produced by a scene or 
object, to the exclusion of minute details or 
elaborate finish; also, a writer who practises 
a similar method. Hence Impressioni-stic 
a. of or pertaining to impressionism; in the 
style of the impressionists. Impressioni:- 
stically adv. 


Impre'ssionless, a. rare. 1864. [-LESS.] 
Without impression; unimpressible. 
Impressive (impre:siv), a. 1593. [f. Im- 


PRESS v. + -IVE. Cf. med.L. impressivus.] 
Tl. Capable of being easily impressed; im- 
pressible —1665. 2. Characterized by making 
a deep impression on the mind or senses; 
&ble to excite deep feeling. Rarely said of 
persons, 1775. 


tempers, and weak intellectuals 
actress LAMB, scene TYNDALL. 
Hence Impre:ssive-ly adv., -ne: 

Impressment'. rare. 1854. [f. IMPRESS 
v'i. + -MENT. In sense 2 for Fr. empresse- 
ment.) 1. Exertion of pressure 1865. 2, 
Earnestness, ardour 1854. 

Impressment* (impre:ssmént) 1790. [f. 
IMPRESS v.* + -MENT.] The act or practice of 
impressing or forcibly taking for the public 
service. Also fig. 

tImpre:ssor, rare. 1631. [f. IMPRESS v.' + 
-OR 2.] One who, or that which, makes im- 
pressions —1603. 

Impressure (impre:f'üz). Now rare. 1600. 
[f. IMPRESS v.! + -URE, after pressure.] 1. The 
action of exerting pressure upon 1649. 2. 
An impression; an indentation 1600. 3. A 
mental or sensuous impression 1007. 

Imprest (i-mprest), a. and sb.' 1568. [For 
the earlier PREST a. and sb. The im- may be 
partly due to the phr. in prest (money); see 
Prest a. Cf. IMPRESS sb.*] 

TA. adj. Ot money: Lent, or advanced, esp. 
to soldiers, sailors, and public officials —1755. 

B. sb. An advance (of money) made to one 
who is charged with some business by the 
state. Formerly, also, advance-pay of 
soldiers or sailors. 1568. tb. gen. An advance, 
a loan —1704. 

Vpon euery Contract we make, we giue the Vic- 
tualers an i, before hand MORYSON, Bill of I., an 
order authorizing a person to draw money in ad- 
vance; so i.-bill, 

tImprest, sb.* 1610. 
IMPRESSMENT*. —1651. 

timpre'st, v.t 1505. [- med.L. imprestare 
(whence It. imprestare) lend, advance as an 
imprest; see IMPREST sb.' and the earlier 
PREST v.!] 1. trans. To advance, lend (money) 
—1810. b. To furnish (a person) with an ad- 
vance of money ~1613. 2. To draw (a bill or 
money by a bill) —1661. 

TImpre'st, v.* 1589. [f. imprest, impressed, 
pa. pple. of IMPRESS v.*, perh. confused with 
IMPREST v.!] trans. To impress for the army 
or navy —1708. 

fImpre-valency. |f. IM-* + PREVALENCY.] 


[f. IMPREST v.'] = 


Want of prevailing power. B». HALL. So 
fTImpre:valence. 
Impreve'ntable, a. rare. 1864. [LDr-*.] 


That cannot be prevented. Hence Impre- 
ventabi-lity, i. state or quality. 
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Imprimatur (imprimé'tji. 1640. [L. 
= ‘et it be printed’, 3rd. sing. pres. subj. 
pass. of imprimere; see IMPRINT v.) 1. The 
formula, signed by an official licenser of the 
press, authorizing the printing of à book; 
hence as sb. an officiallicence to print. 2. fig. 
Sanction 1672. 

timprime, v. 1575. Also em-. [f. IM-* + 
PRIME a. or sb., or L. primus.] 1. trans. Hunt- 
ing. (See quot.) 1775. 2. To begin. WOTTON. 

1. When he is hunted and doth first leave the 
herde we say that he is syngled or emprymed 
TURBERVILLE. Hence fimpri-me sb. the act of 
impriming a deer. }Impri-ming vbl. sb. begin- 
ning, commencement. 

tI-mpriment. [- impriment-, pr. ppl. stem 
of L. imprimere; see IMPRINT v.] Something 
that impresses or imprints. STERNE. 

tImpri-mery. Also -ie. 1663. [- Fr. 
imprimerie printing, printing-house, f. im- 
primer print, imprimeur printer; see -ERY.] 
1. A printing-office or printing-house —1696. 
2. Printing. Woop. 3. A print or impression. 
BLOUNT. 

lIImprimis (improi-mis), adv. or adv. phr. 
1405. [L., assim. form of in primis ‘among 
the first things’, i.e. in IN prep. and primis, 
abl. pl. of primus first (PRIME).] In the first 
place, first, Now unusual. 

Imprint (imprint), sb. 1480. [In xv (Cax- 
ton) empreynte, -printe — (O)Fr. empreinte, 
subst. use of pa. pple. fem. of empreindre 

. *impremere for cl. L. imprimere, f. 
+ premere PRESS. See PRINT sb.) 1. A 
figure impressed or imprinted on something; 
a mark produced by pressure; an impression, 
stamp 1483. Also fig. 2. ta. The condition of 
being printed (in phr. in enprinte) -1485. b. 
The printing of a book, etc. 1899. c, An im- 
pression of a writing 1882. 3. The name of the 
publisher, place of publication, and date, 
printed in a book, usually at the foot of the 
title-page (publisher's i.); also, the name of 
printer and place of printing, printed at the 
end of a book, or on the back of the title- 
page(printer's i.) 1790. +4, An onset. CAXTON. 

3. The i... ‘At the Clarendon Press’ 1790. 

Imprint (impri-nt), v. [Earliest forms em- 
(xiv) - OFr. empreinter, f. empreint, pa. pple. 
of empreindre; see prec. and cf. PRINT v.] 1. 
trans. To mark by pressure; to impress, 
stamp. 12. To impress (letters or characters) 
on paper or the like by means of type; to 
PRINT 1822. 3. fig. a. To impress on or in the 
mind, memory, etc. ME. b. To impress (a 
quality, ete.) on or in a person or thing; to 
communicate. In pass. of a quality: To 
exist strongly marked in or on a person, ete. 
1526. 4, transf. To stamp or impress (some- 
thing) with a figure, etc. ME. b. fig. To 
impress wifh some feeling, quality, etc. 1765. 

1. The Volto Santo or print of our Saviour's face, 
which he imprinted in the handkerchief of St. 
Veronica 1670. 2. Imprinted at London by 
Robert Barker BIBLE (1611) title-p. 3. a. I. this 
in thy memorie 1576. b. That wisedome which 
the Divine hand hath imprinted in his workes G. 
SanDys. Hence Impri-nter, one who or that 
which imprints; 1a printer 1548, 

Imprison (impriz'n, v. ME. [- OFr. 
emprisoner (mod. -onner); see IM-', PRISON.] 
1. (rans. To put in prison; to detain in cus- 
tody; to confine. 2. transf. and fig. To con- 
fine, shut up; in various connections 1533. 

1. Lord, they know that I imprisoned. .them 
that beleeued on thee Acts 22:19. Since im- 
prison’d in my mother Thou me freed'st C'rESS 
PEMBROKE. 2. Try to i. the resistless wind DRY- 
DEN. Hence Impri-sonable a. capable of or 
liable to imprisonment. Impri-soner, one who 
imprisons. 

Imprisonment (impri-z’nmént). ME. [- 
AFr. enprisounement, OFr. -one-, f. en- 
prisoner; see prec., -MENT.] The action of 
imprisoning, or fact or condition of being 
imprisoned ; confinement; incarceration. Also 
transf. and fig. 

Imprisonment, is when a man is by publique 


Authority deprived of liberty HOBBES. fig. Into 


the slavishe i. of vices most detestable FLEMING. 

Improbability (imprebabi-liti). 1598. [f. 
next  -ITY.] The quality of being improb- 
able; unlikelihood; (with an and pl.) some- 
thing unlikely. 

Improbable (impro-báb', a. 1598. [- 
Fr, improbable or L. improbabilis in the 
med.L. sense *hard to prove, improbable'; 


IMPROPER 


see IM-', PROBABLE.] 1. Not probable; not 
likely to be true; not easy to believe; un- 
likely. 2. In pregnant sense: Unlikely to tdo’, 
suit, etc. 1659. 

1. If this were plaid vpon a stage now, I could 
condemne it as an i. fiction SHAKS. I. of success 
1054. 2. In the most i. soile HAMMOND. Hence 
Impro-bableness. Impro-bably adv. 

TImprobate, v. [- improbal-, pa. ppl. stem 


of L. improbare disapprove, f. in- Iw-* + 
probare approve; see -ATE?*.] trans. To 
disapprove, disallow. BLOUNT. 

Improbation (improbé'-fon). 1551. [In 


sense 1 — Fr. improbation or L. improbatio, f. 
as prec.; see -ION; in senses 2 and 3 > AL. 
improbatio disproof, refutation (xr).] tl. 
Disapprobation, disapproval —31789. 12. Dis- 
proof, confutation (rare) —16057. 3. Sc. Law. 
Disproof of a writ; an action brought to 
prove a document to be false or forged 1575. 

Improbative (impro:bátiv),a. 1077. [- AL. 
improbativus tending to refute, f. as prec.; 
see -IVE, -ATIVE. Cf. PROBATIVE.] 1. Liable to 
improbation or disproof. 2. = IMPROBATORY 
1876. 

Improbatory (impro:bátori) a. 1828. [f. 
Im-* + PROBATORY.] Having the function of 
disproving; in Sc. Law, made in improbation 
of a writ. 

Improbity (impró*biti, impro:biti) ME. 
[= L. improbitas wickedness; see IM-*, 
Prosity. Cf. (O)Fr. improbité.] 1. Persis- 
tency, perseverance. Obs. or nonce-use. 2. 
Wickedness, want of principle or integrity 
1594. 

2. The exuberant I. of ill Men 1695. 

fimprodu:ction, rare. 1002. [f. Iw-* + 
PRODUOTION.] The condition of not having 
been produced from anything else —1078. 

fimproficience. rare. 1605. [f. IM-* + 
PROFICIENCE.] Lack of proficiency. So 
Improfi-ciency (now rare). 

TImpro-fitable, a. ME. [f. Im-* + PROFIT- 
ABLE.] Unprofitable —1725. 

Improgressive (improgre'siv), a. 1809. 
[f. IM-* + PROGRESSIVE.] Not progressive; 
unprogressive. Improfre'ssive-ly adv., 
-ness, 

tImproli-fic, t-al, a. 1646. [f. 
PROLIFIC, -AL'.] Not prolific —1686. 

Timproli-ficate, v. (f, IM-! + PROLIFICATE.] 
To render prolific, to fertilize. Sm T. BROWNE. 

tImpro-mpt, a. [f. IM-* + PROMPT a.] Not 
ready; unready. STERNE. 

Impromptu (impre-m’tid). 1669. Fr. 
impromptu (Moliére, 1659) — L. phr. in 
promplu at hand, in readiness; see PROMPT a.] 

A. adv. Without preparation, off-hand. 

"This was made almost impromptu BOSWELL. 

B. sb. Something composed or uttered with- 
out preparation; an extemporaneous com- 
Position or performance; an improvisation. 
Also, a musical composition having the cha- 
racter of an improvisation. 1683. 

C. adj. 1. Composed or uttered without pre- 
meditation; improvised 1789. 2, Made or 
done on the spur of the moment; extempo- 
rized, makeshift 1764. J 

1. I. poems 1789, replies D'IsRAELI. 2. An i. 
visit 1856. Hence Impro-mptuary a. = C. 1 
(BENTHAM). 

Improper (impro:poz) a. 1531. [- (O)Fr. 
impropre or L. improprius; see IM-*, PROPER 
a.] Not proper; the opposite of proper. 1. 
Not strictly belonging to the thing under 
consideration; not in accordance with truth, 
fact, reason, or rule; abnormal; incorrect, 
wrong. b. Not properly so called 1575. 2. 
Not in accordance with the circumstances 
or the end in view; unsuitable, ill-adapted 
1570. 3. Unbecoming; indecorous, indecent. 
Also (ransf. of a person. 1739. t4. (Not, pecu- 
liar to an individual; general, common (rare) 
1610. 

1. To eate Christs flesh—to pluck out our right 
eye..We cannot read any of these literally and 
properly. . therefore we must seek for a spiritual 
and i. sense 1649. b. Improper fraction: a fraction 
whose numerator is greater than (or equal to) 
its denominator. I. diphthong: see DIPHTHONG. 
They are not to be adorned with any art but such 
improper ones as nature is said to bestow, as 
singing and poetry FLETCHER. [This quot. is 
taken in sense 4 in recent Dicts.] 2. As i. to be 
approached as a rocky lee shore 1774. 3. I am 
too old to be i. H. WALPOLE. Hence [Impro'- 
perty, impropriety 1555-1663. 
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fImproper, v. ME. [7 AL. impropriare; see 
IMPROPRIATE v.] = IMPROPRIATE v. 1, 2. 1642. 

If he would. .i., and inclose the Sun beames, to 
comfort the rich JEWEL. 

tImpropera‘tion’. 1502. [- late L. im- 
properatio — pa. ppl. stem of L, improperare 
(Petronius.] The action of unbraiding or 
reviling; à reproach, taunt —1643. 

flmpropera:tion*. 1536. Erron. f. IM- 
PROPRIATION —1624. 

Improperly (imprepeil), adv. ME. [f. 
IMPROPER + -LY*; isolated instance in Gower 
perh. after OFr. improprement.) In an im- 
proper manner; wrongly, incorrectly, un- 
suitably, unbecomingly. 

TImpropi-tious, a. [Iw-*.] Not propitious; 
unfavourable. WOTTON. 

jImpropo-rtion, 1450. [f. Im-* + PROPOR- 
TION sb.) Want of proportion, disproportion 
-1075. Hence flmpropo'rtionable, tim- 
propo'rtionate adjs. disproportionate. 

Impropriate (impró":priee't) v. 1538. [- 
improprial-, pa. ppl. stem of AL. impropriare, 
f. in- IM-! + proprius PROPER; see -ATE?.] 
T1. trans. To make one's (or some one’s) own; 
to appropriate —1703. 2. spec. To annex (an 
ecclesiastical benefice) to a corporation or 
person, as their corporate or private pro- 
perty 1538; esp. b. (in later use) to place 
tithes or ecclesiastical property in lay hands 
1613. 

1. They i. the Preaching of the Gospell to one cer- 
tain Order of men HOBBES. Hence Impro'pria- 
tor, one to whom a benefice is impropriated ; esp. 
= lay impropriator; falso gen. Impro:pria:trix, 


a female i. 

Impropriate (impró*-pri,ét), ppl. a. 1538. 
I- AL. impropriatus, pa. pple. of impropriare ; 
See prec. -ATE*.) 1. Appropriated to some 
Person or persons. ? Obs. 1600, 2. Of a bene- 
fice or tithe: mpropriated. 

Impropriation (impró*prij£^fon). 1535 [— 
mod.L. (AL.) impropriatio, f. as prec.; see 
30N.] 1, The action of impropriating (see 
IwPROPRIATE v. 2). b. The proprietorship thus 
conveyed 1631. c. An impropriated beneflce 
1578. 12. gen. The action of making proper to 
some person or thing; appropriation —1728. 
gin sometkur appropriated; a property 

l.c. Ani. which the Lord Gray of Wilton. .re- 

stored to the Church FULLER. 
_Impropriety (impro;proréti). 1611. [= Fr. 
impropriété or L. improprietas, t. improprius 
IMPROPER; seo -rrv.] 1. The quality of being 
improper; incorrectness; inappropriateness 
1097; unseemliness; morally improper con- 
duet 1751. 2. With an and pl. An instance of 
improper language, conduct, ete.; a breach of 
propriety 1674. 

1. We may. say, without i., that [etc.] MILL. 
The i. of holding a public discussion with such 
men Jowzrr. The i. of my conduct JOHNSON. 2. 
Every language has likewise its improprieties and 
absurdities JOHNSON. 

tImpro:pry, -rie, v. 1526. [- AL. im- 
Propriare; see IMPROPER v.] trans. To ap- 
Propriate, impropriate —1571. 

timprospe-rity, 1528, [f. IM-! + PROS- 
PERITY.] Want of, or the opposite of, pros- 
Perity; unprosperousness —1722. 

timpro-sperous, a. 1508. [f. IM-* + PROS- 

PEROUS,] 1. Not prosperous; unsuccessful 
71820. 2, Of fortune, etc.: Unpropitious 
710506. Hence fImpro'sperous-ly adv. 
1594, t-ness 1647. 

Improvable (imprü-vüb'l, a. Also im- 
Droveable. 1646. [f. IMPROVE v.* + -ABLE.] 
l. Capable of being turned to profit; that 
may be taken advantage of; serviceable. 
Now rare. 2, Of land: Capable of being 
Profitably cultivated ; capable of being made 
more productive 1659. 3. Capable of being 
gs better 1077. 

+ Finding this project o: nny-post. .appa- 
Tently i. NORTH, p je ot spon of im rosea le 
TAM ADDISON. 3. With Moral principles. „i. by 

e exercise of his Faculties HALE. Hence Im- 
provabllity, Improv-ableness, the quality of 
eing i. Impro-vably adv. 

Improve, v. 1449. [- OFr. improver (mod. 
mprouver) ~ L. improbare disapprove; see 
MPROBATE v.) 1. trans. To disprove, refute, 
confute -1678. 2, To disapprove as bad; to 


Hallow; to reprove; to censure, condemn 
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1. We..will in due place i. their error therein 
1606. 2. When they had improued and disallowed 
my sayinges 1551. 

Improve (imprü:v),v.* 1509. [Early forms 

em-, improwe — AFr. emprower, emprouer (in 
AL. appro(w)are, appruare), f. OFr. em- Im-* 
+ prou profit (:— late L. prode, evolved from 
L. prodest is of advantage), later infl. by 
PROVE. Cf. APPROVE v.*] fl. refl. To i. 
oneself (of): to make one’s profit (of) —1655. 
2. trans. To make good use of, turn to profit 
or good account; spec. to enlarge upon for 
spiritual edification 1539. tb. To invest 
(money); in N. America, to enclose and 
cultivate (land). c. To employ to advantage, 
às a means or instrument 1529; later Ameri- 
can: spec. to occupy (a place). +3. To enhance 
in monetary value —17590. 14. To make 
greater in amount or degree; to advance. 
(Now merged in 5.) -1771. fb. To augment 
(what is evil), to make worse —1800. 5. To 
advance or raise to a better quality or condi- 
tion; to make better; to ameliorate. (The 
prevailing mod. sense.) 1617. 6. absol. To 
make improvements 1699. 7. intr. To in- 
crease, augment, advance, develop. Obs. 
(exc. as merged in 8). 1650. 8. intr. To in- 
crease in value or excellence; to become 
better 1727. 

1. The Townsmen..unconscionably improving 
themselves on the Scholars necessities FULLER. 2. 
How doth the little busy bee I. each shining hour! 
Warts. Toi. an opporniip LINGARD, the occa- 
sion FREEMAN. b. To I...Lands for the profit 
thereof 1653. To i., and put it [his Talent] out 
BUTLER. c. Places..improved for Trading and 
Fishing 1677. Every Corner is improved for 
Cupboards CELIA FIENNES. 3. They i. their com- 
modities to a treble price MORYSO: . AS 
wholesome Medicines the Disease i., There where 
they work not well COWLEY. 5. The habit of 
attention may be improved by exercise SIR B. 
BRODIE. 6. Phr. To i. on or upon: to make some- 
thing better than. We cannot i. pen nature 
1807. 8. Trade..has..improved 1885. 

timproye, v. 1612. [var. of aprove, AP- 
PROVE v.] 1. (rans. To prove, establish, 
show to be true or real 1670; infr. to prove or 
turn out to be (rare) 1612. 2. trans. To ap- 
prove, countenance. C. MATHER. 

Improvement (imprü-vmént) 1453. [- 
AFr. emprowement, f. emprower; see IM- 
PROVE v.*, -MENT.] 1. The turning of a thing 
to profit or good account; making the most 
of a thing; realization of the profits of any- 
thing; concr. profit. Obs. in lif. sense. 2. 
spec. fThe turning of land to better ac- 
count; cultivation and occupation of land; 
merged at length in sense 5. 1549. b. concr. 
A piece of land improved by inclosure, 
building, etc. Obs. exc. in U.S. dial. 1473. 
c. fig. Bodily or mental cultivation or cul- 
ture; an accomplishment. Obs. exc. as 
merged in 5, 6. 1711. 3. The turning to ac- 
count of any person or thing (now Obs. or 
U.S. dial. or of any event or season 1611. 
b. spec. The profitable spiritual application 
of a text or incident 1655. +4, The action or 
process of enhancing, or an instance of this 
1548-1788. tb. quasi-concr. An advanced 
stage, development (of something) —1716. 
ic. concr. Increase, produce —1719. 5. The 
action or process of making or becoming 
better; betterment, amelioration 1047. 6. 
With an and pl.: a. An act of making or be- 
coming better; that by which anything is 
made better 1697. b. With on or upon: An 
advance upon (something previous); hence, 
a thing that is an advance upon (the former 


hing) 1712. 

9 3 My aunt's bell rings for our afternoon's 
walk round the improvements GOLDSM. c. T look 
upon your city as the best place of i. SOUTH. 3. 
Prompt i. of the opportunity 1899. 4. This was 
nothing but. .an improuement of his griefe 1617. 
5. The i. of Trade 1662, of body and mind JOWETT. 
6. It is a great i. to add the juice of two Seville 
oranges MRS. GLASSE. b. The sons are no great i. 
upon the sires SPURGEON. 

Improver (mprü-vo). 1647. [f. IMPROVE 
v2 + -ERM] 1, One who or that which im- 
proves; ta cultivator, occupier. 2. Short for 
dress-improver 1884. 3. A person who works 
at a trade, and accepts the opportunity of 
improvement wholly or in part instead of 
wages 1858; in the Civil Service, applied to a 
grade of clerks intermediate between boy 
clerks and assistant clerks. 


IMPRUDENCE 


2. Her 'improver' was found to be so arranged as 
to hold 6 Ib. of smuggled tobacco 1884. 

timprovi-ded, a. 1548. [f. IM-' + PRO- 
VIDED.) 1. Unprovided; unprepared —1022. 
2. Unforeseen. SPENSER. 

Improvidence (impro-vidéns) 1425. [- 
Fr. timprovidence or late L. improvidentia; 
see IM-*, PROVIDENCE.] The fact or quality of 
being improvident; want of foresight; 
thriftlessness. 

Shee'le lift thee to i,, And breake thy neck from 
steepe securite MARSTON, 

Improvident (impro:vidént) a. 1514. [- 
Fr. timprovident; see Im-*, PROVIDENT.) 1. 
Unforeseeing; that does not forecast the 
future. 2. Not circumspect; heedless; un- 
wary 1591, 3, Thriftless 1624. 

1. The i.. ‚conduct of the German powers 1795. 
2. Improuident Souldiors, had your Watch been 


ood, This sudden Mischiefe neuer could haue 
alne SHAKS. 


fimprovide-ntially, adv. 1797. [f. IM-* + 
PROVIDENTIALLY.] = next —1819. 

Impro-vidently, adv. 1607. [f. IMPROVI- 
DENT a. + -LY*.] 1. In an improvident man- 
ner; without providing for the future. 2. In 
an unforeseen manner (rare) 1885. 

1. Agricultural labourers marry early and i. 1868. 

Improving (impri-vin), vbl. sb. 1602. [f. 
IMPROVE v.' + -ING',] The action of IMPROVE 
v.*; improvement. 

Improving lease (Sc. Law): a lease granted to a 
tenant for a longer period than the usual one, 
with the object of encouraging him to make 
permanent improvements on the holding. 

Improvisate (impro-vize't), v. 1832. [f. 
Fr. improviser or It. improvvisare; see 
IMPROVISE, -ATE*.] = IMPROVISE (trans, and 
intr). So Impro-visate ppl. a. (rare), im- 
provised; impromptu. 

Improvisation (i:mprévoizé'-fon, imprevi- 
zéfon). 1780. |f. IMPROVISE + -ATION or 
IMPROVISATE + -ION; prob. after the earlier 
IMPROVISATORE.] 1. The action of improvis- 
ing; also concr. verse, music, etc. so impro- 
vised. 2. The production or execution of 
anything off-hand; anything so produced or 
executed 1874, 

1. The thrush-like i... that charm[s] us in our 
Elizabethan drama LOWELL, 

Impro-visatize, v. rare. 1847. [irreg. f. 
IMPROVISATE + -IZE] = IMPROVISATE. 

Improvisator (impro-vizé'to). 1795. [f. 
IMPROVISE + -ATOR or IMPROVISATE + -OR 2, 
after It. improvvisatore, Fr. improvisateur.] 
One who composes extempore; an impro- 
viser. 

\Improvisatore, -provvisatore (improv- 
(v)izaté-re). Pl. -ori (-d-ri), also -ores, 1765. 
[It., f. improvvisare IMPROVISE.] An impro- 
visator (Italian or of the Italian type). 
Improvisatorial (improvizàtó"riM), a. 
1822. [f. improvisatory + -AL'; see -ORIAL.] 
Of, pertaining to, or having the nature of an 
improvisator; relating to or having the power 
of improvisation. Hence Improvisato-ri- 
ally adv. So Improvi'satory a. 1806. 
(Improvisatrice, -provvisa- (improv(v)i- 


zatritfe) Pl. -trici (-trbtfi). 1804. [It., 
fem. of improvvisatore; see -TRICE.] A 
woman who improvises. 

Improvise (i:mpréveiz), v. 1826. [- Fr. 


improviser or its source, It. improvvisare, f. 
improvviso extempore — L. improvisus un- 
foreseen, f. in- IM-* + provisus, pa. pple. of 
providere PROVIDE.] 1. (rans. To compose, 
utter, or perform extempore. 2. To get up on 
the spur of the moment; to provide for the 
occasion 1854. 3. intr. To compose, utter, or 
perform verse or music impromptu; to speak 
extemporaneously; to do anything on the 
spur of the moment 1830. 

1. The singular faculty of being able to i. quota- 
tions DISRAELI. 2. To i. a dance 1854, a tent 
DICKENS. Hence Improvi'se sb. an improvisa- 
tion 1820, Improvi-sedly adv. Improvi'ser. 

tImprovi-sion, 1646. [- med.L. improvisio, 
f. L. in- Im-* + provisio PROVISION.) Want 
of provision or forethought —1049. 

tImproviso (improvoizo), a. 1786. [It., = 
L. improvisus; see IMPROVISE.) Improvised, 
extempore —1789. 

Improvvisatore, -trice: see IMPROVIS-. 

Imprudence (imprü-déns). 1445. [-(O)Fr. 
imprudence or L. imprudentia, f. imprudens, 
-ent-; see next, -ENCE.] The quality or fact 


IMPRUDENT 


of being imprudent; want of prudence, 
rashness; (with an and pl.) an imprudent act. 

Not taking those Upsala against the wea- 
ther, .I soon suffered for my i. 1831. Love at first 
sight sounds like an i. LUBBOOK. So fImpru-- 
dency 1576. 

Imprudent (impriz:dént) a. (sb) ME. 
[7 L. imprudens, -ent-, t. in- IM-* + prudens 
PRUDENT. Later perh. after Fr. imprudent 
(xv-xv).] 1. Not prudent, wanting in 
prudence or discretion; rash, heedless, in- 
discreet, incautious. 12. sb. An imprudent 
person —1707. 

1. I, men are call’d Fools 1710. Loss for the 
folly of i. actions R. COKE. Hence Impru-dently 


I. 

fImprude-ntial, a. [f. Ix-* + PRUDENTIAL.) 
Not prudential. Ma, 

Impuberal (impid:béral), a. rare. 1836. 
[f. IM-* + PUBERAL,] Not come to puberty or 
maturity; immature. So Impu-berate, 
Impurbic adjs. (rare). 

Impuberty (impiü-boazti) 1785. [f. Iw-* + 
PUBERTY, but cf, med.L: impubertas youth 
(Xv). The condition of not having reached 
the state or age of puberty. 

Impudence (impindéns. ME. [- L. 
impudentia, f. impudens; see next, -ENCE.] 
The quality or fact of being impudent. t1. 
Shamelessness; immodesty —1712. 2. Shame- 
less effrontery; insolence; unabashed pre- 
sumption 1611. b. Applied to an impudent 
person. DRYDEN. 3. In a neutral sense: Free- 
dom from shamefastness 1619. 

1. All’s Well, 11. i, 178. 2. Some with I. invade 
the Court DRYDEN. 'Confound his impudence!" 
muttered Squeers DICKENS. 3. I had not enter- 
prise nor i. enough to venture from my conceal- 
ment W. IRVING. So I-mpudency (now rare), in 
all senses 1529. 

Impudent (i-mpizdént), a. (sb.) ME. [= L. 
impudens, -ent-, f. in- IM-* + pudens ashamed, 
modest, orig. pr. pple. of pudére feel ashamed ; 
see -ENT.] 11. Wanting in modesty ; shameless, 
unblushing; indelicate —1732. 2. Possessed of 
unblushing effrontery; shamelessly forward, 
insolently disrespectful 1563, 3. sb. A person 
of unblushing effrontery or insolence 1586. 

1. Inpudent is he that. .hath no shame of hise 
synnes CHAUCER. 2. A wicked, i., bold-faced 


hussy DICKENS. An i. reply 1873. Hence 
I-mpudently adv, 
Impudicity (impiudi-stti). 1528. [- Fr. 


impudicité, irreg. f. L. impudicitia, f. im- 
pudicus shameless; see -I0ITY.] Shameless- 
ness, immodesty. 

Impugn (impii) v. ME. [- L. impug- 
nare, f. in- IM-' + pugnare fight.] t1. trans. 
To fight against; to attack, assail, assault (a 
person, city, etc.) 1651. tb. To withstand, 
resist, oppose —1060. 2. To assail by word or 
argument; to call in question; to oppose as 
false or erroneous ME, b. To find fault with, 
accuse (now rare) ME. 

2. The saint was scarcely canonised, before his 
claims to beatitude were impugned DISRAELI. 
Hence Impu-gnable a.' (rare), Impu-gnant a., 
opposed fo, Impugna:tion ME., Impu-gner, 
Impu-gnment. 

Impugnable (impy-gnib’l), a.* ? Obs. 
1570. (f. IM-* + L. pugnare + -ABLE.] That 
cannot be assailed or overcome. 

Impuissance (impiü-isáns). 1483. [- (O)Fr. 
impuissance; see IM-*, PUISSANCE.] Impo- 
tence, powerlessness, weakness. 

An i. to conserve himself 1602. 

Impuissant (impiü-isánt), a. 1629. [- Fr. 
impuissant; see IM-', PUISSANT.] Impotent, 
powerless, weak. 

Impulse (i-mpols), sb. 1047. [7 L. impulsus, 
f. pa. ppl. stem of L. impellere IMPEL; cf. 
PULSE sb.'] 1, An act of impelling; an appli- 
cation of sudden force causing motion; a 
thrust, a push 1650. Also fig. 2. Dynamics. a. 
An indeflnitely large force enduring for an 
inappreciably short time but producing a 
finite momentum; such as the blow of a 
hammer, ete. 1796. b. The product of the 
average value of any force multiplied by the 
time during which it acts (CLERK-MAXWELL) 
1875. 3. a. Force or influence exerted upon 
the mind by some external stimulus; sug- 
gestion, incitement 1660. b. Incitement aris- 
ing from some state of mind or feeling 1647. 
C. Sudden inclination to act without pre- 
meditation 1763. 4. The effect produced by 
impulsion; momentum, impetus 1715. Also 
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fig. b. Path. ‘The wave of change which 
travels through nerve and muscle in passing 
from rest into action’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 1880. 
5. attrib. 1825. 

1. We cannot conceive how any thing but i. of 
body can move body LOCKE. fig. The blind im- 
pulses of Fatality and Fortune BENTLEY. 3. 
A..Divine I. and Impression 1674. b. Under an i. 
of curiosity 1833. c. Guided by i. rather than by 
judgement FREEMAN. 4. fig. Orseolo gave a new i. 
to navigation YEATS. 

Impulse, v. Now rare. 1611. [f. the sb., 
or as prec. Cf. Fr. fimpulser.] trans. To 
give an impulse to; to impel; to instigate. 

Impulsion (impvlfən). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
impulsion or L. impulsio, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] 1. The action of impelling or forcing 
onward; also of striking upon, pushing, or 
pressing against without producing motion; 
the condition of being impelled. Also transf. 
and fig. tb. An impelling cause or occasion. 
Bacon. 2. a. Instigation, incitement 1533. 
b. Determination to action from natural ten- 
dency or temporary excitement; impulse 
1530, 3. Impetus 1795. 

1. The centrifugal force, or force ofi., is still un- 
known 1794. 2. a. Atreus and Thyestes. .at the i. 
of their mother slew this Chrysippus HOBBES. b. 
The like i. from which a drowning man catches at 
a twig 1793. 3. The i. which Kant had given to 
philosophy Sr& W. HAMILTON. 

Impulsive (impv'lsiv), a. (sb) ME. [- 
(O)Fr. impulsif, -ive (rare before xvn) or late 
L. impulsivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Hav- 
ing the property of impelling; characterized 
by impulsion or impetus 1604. 2, Impelling 
or determining to action 1555. 3. Of persons, 
etc.: Actuated or characterized by impulse; 
apt to be moved by sudden impulse or 
swayed by emotion 1847. f4. sb. An impel- 
ling agent or cause —10659. 

1. The force Of the i. chariot CHAPMAN.» When a 
force produces it’s effect instantaneously, it is said 
to bei. 1803. 2. The love of God was the i. (= 
originating) cause HORNECK. Hence Impu-l- 
sive-ly adv., -ness. Impu'lsivist, one who acts 
on impulse. Impulsi-vity, impulsiveness. 

fImpu sor. 1053. [- L. impulsor, f. as prec. ; 
See -0R 2.] One who, or that which, impels 
—1700. So Impu-Isory a. (rare), that tends to 
impel 1659. 

Impu-nctate, ppl. a. 1819. [f. Dw-* + 
PuNOTATE.] Not punctate; not marked with 
points or dots. 

Impu-nctual, a. 1864. [f. IM-' + PUNC- 
TUAL] Not punctual; behind time. So 
Impunctua-lity, want of punctuality 1790. 

timpune (impiz:n) a. [- L. impunis un- 
punished, f. in- Im-* + pena penalty, 
punishment, f. punire PUNISH.) Unpunished; 
enjoying impunity. T. ADAMS, 

Impunible (impiz-nib'], a. rare. 1660, 
If. IM-* + med.L. punibilis, f. punire punish; 
See -BLE.] Not punishable; unpunishable. 
Hence Impu-nibly adv. 

Impunity (impia:niti) 1532. [- L. im- 
punitas, f. impunis; see IMPUNE, -ITY.] 
Exemption from punishment or penalty; 
exemption from injury or loss. 

Delay of punishment is no sort nor degree of pre- 
sumption of final i. BUTLER. The venom of the 
most deadly snakes may be swallowed with i. 
PRINGLE. 
fimpura-tion, [f. IMPURE v. + 
Pollution (lit. and fig.). BP. HALL. 

Impure (impiü*1) a. 1536. [- L. impurus, 
f. in- Iw-* + purus PURE. Cf. (O)Fr. impur.] 

I. 1. Containing some defiling or offensive 
matter; dirty, unclean 1597; not pure cere- 
monially; unhallowed 1612. 2, Not pure 
morally; defiled by sin; unchaste; filthy 

1. An i. atmosphere 1807. The invader, who had 
touched the hallowed soil with i. feet THIRLWALL. 
2. Defaming as i. what God declares Pure MILT. 

IL Mixed with some extraneous matter; 
contaminated, adulterated 1626. b. Of a 
language, style, ete.: Containing foreign 
idioms or grammatical blemishes 1013. c. Of 
à colour: Containing an admixture of some 
other colour or colours; also said of a spec- 
trum when the colours overlap 1860. 

I, mercury 1816, thought 1704. c. The rainbow 
is an imperfect or i. spectrum TYNDALL. Hence 
timpure v. to make, or become, i. 1597. Im- 
pu're-ly adv., -ness. 

Impu-ritan. 1617. [f. IMPURE after 
PURITAN.] One who practises impurit 
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a dyslogistic term for one opposed to Puri- 
tanism. 


Impurity (impiü*riti. 1450. [- Fr. tim- 
purité (now impureté) or L. impuritas, f. 
impurus; see IMPURE, -ITY.] 1. The quality or 
condition of being impure, in any sense; foul- 
ness; defllement 1548. 2. That which is or 
makes impure; dirt; corruption; foreign 
matter 1450. 

1. The i, of the ayr 1660, of thought 1704. T. or 
beastlinesse is not hard to be defined HEALEY, 2. 
Novels. .full of impurities, impieties 1639. Ashes 
or other impurities 1799. 

Impurple, obs. f. EMPURPLE v. 

Imputable (impi&tàb'), a. 1620. [- 
med.L. imputabilis, f. L. imputare; see Iu- 
PUTE, -ABLE. Cf. (O)Fr. imputable.) 1. That 
may be imputed fo or assigned to the ac- 
count of; chargeable, attributable. 12. 
Liable to imputation; open to accusation or 
censure; culpable —1784. 

1. The errour is i. onely to the Transcriber 1626. 
2. Some justly blameable and i. Act SHAFTES 


Hence Imputability, Impu‘tableness, the 
quality of being i. Impu-tably adv. 
Imputation (impiuté'[on). 1545. [- Fr. 


imputation or late L. imputatio, f. impulat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. imputare; see next, -ION.] 
1. The action of imputing or charging; the 
fact of being charged with a crime, fault, 
ete.; (with pl.) accusation, charge 1581. 2. 
Theol. The attributing to believers of the 
righteousness of Christ, and to Christ of 
human sin, by vicarious substitution; also, 
the imputing of the guilt of Adam’s sin to all 
his descendants 1545. t3. The making a 
merit of a thing. EARLE. 

1. I would humour his men, with the i. of beeing 
neere their Mayster SHAKS. The i, of a new viola- 
tion of faith BURKE. 2. I. is the attributing of a 
Character to & person which he does not really 
possess HOOK, 

Imputative (impid-tativ), a. 1579. 
L. imputativus (Tertullian), f. as pre 
-IvE; perh, infl. by PuTATIVE.] Charact 
by being imputed; existing or arising by 
imputation. 

A man would think we need no i. wickedness 
1691. Hence Impu-tative-ly adv., -ness. 

Impute (impiz-t), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. imputer 
— L. imputare bring into the reckoning or 
charge, f. in- IM-' + putare reckon.) 1. (rans. 
To bring (a fault, ete.) into the reckoning 
against; to lay to the charge of; to attribute 
or assign fo. b. Occas. in a good sense: To 
Bet to the credit of; to ascribe or reckon to 
1674. 2. Theol. To attribute or ascribe 
(righteousness, guilt, etc.) to a person by 
vicarious substitution 1583. 3. To arraign or 
tax with fault; to accuse. ? Obs. 1690. 14. 
To reckon or take into account; to consider 
—-1794. +5. To impart —1075. 

1. We usually ascribe good, but i. evil JOHNSON. 
b. It was imputed to him for righteousness Rom. 
4:22. 2. Thy merit Imputed shall absolve them 
who renounce Thir own both righteous and un- 
Toteous deeds MILT. P.L. 111, 291. 4.[K. Henry 
VI] for his holy life was imputed a Saint SPEED. 
Hence Impu-tedly adv. by imputation. 

Imputrescence (impiutre-séns). 1658. [f. 
Im-* + PUTRESCENCE.] Absence of decompo- 
sition, 

Imputrescible, a. 1650. [f. Im-* + 
PUTRESCIBLE.] Not subject to decomposition. 
Imputrescibi'lity. 

timputrid (impid-trid), a. 1684. [f. Dt-* + 
PurRID.] Not putrid; applied to a fever 
—1824. 

In, sb. 1764. [f. IN adv.) 1. pl. a. The party 
that is in office, usu. in phr. (the) ins and outs. 
b. In games: The side whose turn it is to 
play 1862. 2. Ins and outs. Windings or 
turnings in and out in a road, a course of ac- 
tion, ete.; sinuous ramifications 1670. b. 
Those who are constantly entering and leav- 
ing the workhouse 1884. 

1. a. Everything the Ins do the Outs denounce 
nd 2. The ins and outs of legal method 
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In, a. 1599. [In adv. used attrib., or as 
positive of INNER, INMOST.] That is in; that 
lies, remains, lives, is situated, or is used in or 
within; internal. (Usu. hyphened to the 8b.) 

In (in) v. OE. [The OE. (ge)innian (cf. 
OHG. (ge)inndn take up) appear to attach 
themselves in part to inn IN adv. and 
partly to be more immediately assoc. with 
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the derivative INN sb.] 1, trans. +To give or 
put in; to take in, include, enclose; esp. to 
take in or reclaim (waste land). Now dial. 
2. To gather into the barn, stackyard, etc.; 
to harvest or house ME. 3. To get in, gather 
in, collect 1615. t4, To take in mentally. 
Fuorio. 15. intr. To go in, to enter; in 17th c. 
to begin —1639. 

2. He taryed tyll they had inned all their corne 
1525. 5. We inne diversely, but end alike 1639. 

In (in), prep. [OE. in = OFris,, OS., OHG. 
(Du., G.), Goth. in, ON. í, rel. to L. in (older 
en) Gr. é, éi, Olr. in, W. yn, Lith. i, 
OPruss. en, OSI. vü(n-), Russ. v (vo, vn-) :- 
IE *en, *n. Reduced to i before cons. by 
1200, and so retained arch. and dial., as in 
viv in the, and i'faith; cf. HANDICAP.) 
General sense;— The preposition expressing 
the relation of inclusion, situation, position, 
existence, or action within limits of space, 
time, condition, circumstances, etc. In 
ancient times, expressing also (like L. in) 
motion or direction from a point outside to 
one within limits (now ordinarily in-to, INTO). 

I. Of position or location. 1. Within the 
limits or bounds of, within (any place or 
thing). t On (of position) -1730. tb. = 
AT -1671, 3. In is now regular with collec- 
tives thought of as singular (in an army, a 
crowd) OE. 4. With numerals, nouns of quan- 
tity, etc. expressing ratio or rate 1436, 5. De- 
fining the particular part of anything in 
which it is affected ME. 6. Expressing rela- 
tion to that which covers, clothes, or enve- 
lopes, its material, its colour, ete, = 
clothed in, wearing, bound in, etc. OE. 7. 
With non-physical realms, regions of 
thought, departments or faculties of the 
mind, spheres of action, etc., treated as hav- 
ing extension or content OE. 

1, Summe in pe Eir, and summe in pe Eorpe, and 
summe in helle deope LANGL. In the green woods 
SHELLEY; in the East DICKENS. *With the article 
omitted: In bed, in chancery, in church, in school, 
intown; in Capernaum 1526 in Europe 1686. 2. b. 
Ere in the head of nations he appear MILT. P. R.1. 
98, 4. A debtor. .offered 6s, 8d. in the pound 
1892. 5. A masked battery took them in flank 
1795. 6. Martirs clothed alle in purpul ME. A 
lady in a Gainsborough hat 1899. 7. I discover 
an arrant laziness in my soul FULLER. Opposed in 
Politics MACAULAY. 

IL. 1. Of situation, i.e. kind or nature of 
Position OE. b. Situation within the range 
of sensuous observation or the sphere of 
action of another ME. 2. Of condition or 
state, physical, mental, or moral OK. 3. Of 
Occupation or engagement ME. b. In the 
Process or act of, in case of ME. 4. Of man- 
ner (way, mode, style, fashion) ME. b. Of 
form, shape, conformation, arrangement, 
order OE. c. Of manner of speech or writing 
OX. d. collog. Within the sphere of (a particu- 
lar class or order of things) 1866. 5. Of means 
or instrumentality (now usually with) OE. 
6. Of material, constituents, and the like 
ME. 7. Of degree, extent, measure ME. 8. 
Expressing object, aim, or purpose ME. 
In reference to; in the case, matter, or 
province of ME. 
al In the dust, in hot water, ete.; in chains, in a 
leash, ote.: in the sunshine, in all weathers, etc, Be 
In sight of God's high Throne MILT. 2. In a blaze, 
bs debt, doubt, sickness, etc.; in cash, in liquor, in 
fors. 3. In search of plunder DICKENS, b. 
denned in crossing the river 1809. 4. In confi- 

nee, in piteous terms, etc. b. Did he..begin in 
Togue, and end in enthusiast? SOUTHEY. d. The 
hewest thing in pinnacles RUSKIN. 5. A French 
Ship. ballasted in mahogany 1804. Progne, 
ud Bosom stain'd in Blood DRYDEN. I 
Me to you in a Cup of Sack Saks. 6. Half- 
fork h portraits, in crayons DICKENS, 7. Dif- 
ering but in degree MILT. 8. In affirmation, 
memory, recompense, scorn, witness, etc. 

TIL. Of time. Y. Within the limits of a 
Period or space of time OE. 2. In the course 
of ME. 3. Before or at the expiration of; 
Within the space of ME. 4, Formerly (and 
still occas.) used, where at, on, during, for are 
ni in use, or where the prep. is omitted OE. 
ot Between. Twelve and Four in the Morning 

ELE. The prince in his childhood THIRLWALL. 

$ Ti -houses you see in a railway excursion 1859. 
TiNa, A moment and in the twincklynge of an eye 
1843. 4, kaor 15:52. 3. I rallied in a day or two 
time of ‘th he Duke in Counsell? In (= at) this 

rmi ie night? SHAKS. Looke you..that our 

les loyn not in (= on) a hot day SHAKS. To 
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Westminster Hall, where I have not been..in 

(= for) some months PEPYS. This engine..set 
out in (in now omitted) four hours after my land- 
ing SWIFT, 

IV. Pregnant uses: sometimes due to ellip- 
sis. 1. With reflexive pronouns: In himself, 
in itself, ete.: in his or its own person, essence, 
or nature; absolutely ME. 2, In spiritual or 
mystical union with ME, 3. In the person or 
case of ME. 4. Belonging to, as a quality, 
attribute, faculty, or capacity; hence, within 
the ability, capacity, thought, etc. of ME. 5. 
In the hands of; legally vested in 1460. 6. 
Partaking, sharing, associated, or actually 
engaged in 1728. 7. Of representative charac- 
ter or capacity, as in NAME of, in RIGHT 0f; 
pee thesbs. 8. Ellipt. for ‘in the character of’ 

d 

1. Of things absolutely or in themselves MILL. 2. 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord Rev. 
14:13. 3. Good against fits in women 1707. 4. 
To prefer evil to good is not in human nature 
JowETT. 5. The minerals, therefore, are in the 
trustees 1884. 6. Phr. T'o be in it, to be an actual 
competitor, partner, etc.; to be in the running, to 
count for something. 8. I am to come out in 
Bianca F. A. KEMBLE. 

V. Of motion or direction. See also II. 8. 
1. — INTO OE. 12. Hence formerly used 
where upon, on, towards, unto, to are now in 
use —1557. 

1. And broghte hire hoom with hym in his con- 
tree CHAUCER. He..iu the Billows plung'd his 
hoary Head DRYDEN. 

Phrases, In so far: in such measure or degree 
(a8); to such extent (that). In that: in the fact 
that; in its being the case that; seeing that; as, 
because. See also INASMUCH, INSOMUCH, etc. 

In (in), adv. (a.) [Distinct in origin from IN 
prep. Repr. (i) OE. in(n) used with verbs of 
motion (cf. Into) = OFris., OS., Du. in, 
OHG. in (with secondary lengthening), G. 
ein, ON., Goth, inn; (ii) OE. inne, used with 
verbs of position = OFris., OS. inna, OHG. 
inna, -i, -e, ON. inni, Goth. inna, orig. loca- 
tive. Cf. OE. hérinne HEREIN, Prin, -inne 
"THEREIN.] 

I. Of motion or direction. [OE. inn, in.] 1. 
Expressing motion from a point without toa 
place within certain limits (see also under 
Come, Go, Pass, Pur, etc.). b. Used after 
may, must, shall, ete., or absol. with impera- 
tive force, with omission of ‘go’, ‘enter’, etc. 
(cf. IN v. 5). Now chiefly poet. or rhet. OE. 2. 
Expressing mótion in the direction of some 
central point; hence, in proximity to some 
point specified or implied; into or in close 
quarters 1702. 3, Into the bargain; in addi- 
tion (to the legal amount); over and above, 
besides; as in to get, give, throw in 1634. 

1. In comes my nephew DE FOE. b. The door is 
open! Ill in, and take my leave of her 1668. Phr. 
Day in, day out; continually. 2. About five yards 
in, it [the path] took a turn 1888. 3. And so you 
have the fight in gratis DICKENS. 

II. Of position. 1. Within a certain space; 
esp. inside a house ME. b. On the inside, 
within ME. 2. In various special senses (see 
quots.) 1588. 

1. Dame, art thow in? 1475. b. A sheepskin coat 
with the woolly side in 1873. 2. fa. — Engaged, 
involved; All my plots Turn back upon myself; 
but I am in, And must go on MASSINGER. b. = In 
office, in power; Who's in, who's out Lear v. iii. 
15. c. = In possession of the field, etc.; having 
the turn or right to play; He scored 33. . while 
he was in 1884. d. In legal possession of (an 
estate); In by descent CRUISE. e. Of fire or light: 
Burning, lighted; The law..which orders the 
Fire to be always kept in ADDISON. f. Of a train, 
coach, mail, ete.: Come in, arrived. g. = In the 
market, in season; Savoys are in 1891. 

Phrases. In for. a. Engaged or involved in 
some business, etc. for a specifled time; finally 
committed or destined to do or suffer something, 
b. esp. in phr, in for it: Committed to a course of 
action; also, certain to meet with punishment, 
ete. c. In the competition for something. d. In 
for a penny, in for a pound; see PENNY. In with. a. 
Tn agreement with; on friendly terms with. b. 
Naut. Close in to, near (the land). c. To come in 
with, to overtake; also = fo fall in with (see FALL 
v.). 

. 1. Pples. and vbl. sbs., nouns of action, 
Fe Vn from vbs. qualified by in, are 
formed by prefixing in-, when used as adjs. or 
sbs. Their number is practically unlimited. See 
IN- pref." 

2. With sbs. Usu. opp. to out-. (Cf. IN a.) Thus 
i-n-brother, a resident brother of a fraternity or 
guild; im-burgess, one resident in the burgh; 
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in-case, a case of an in-patient; in-patient, 
one who remains in a hospital while under treat- 
ment; i-n-pensioner, one resident in a charitable 
institution. 

3. With verbs: see IN- pref. 

4. With advs. and prepositions; as IN-BETWEEN. 
In (in). The Latin prep. in (with the ablative 
case) ‘in’ (with accusative) ‘into’, occurs in 
many phrases, of which the chief are given 
below. 

1. in ca-pite, in chief (see CHIEF sb.), holding 
directly from the crown 1558. 2. in exte'nso, at 
full length 1826, 3. in extre-mis, in the last 

'onies 1530, 4. in forma pauperis, in the form 
of a poor person (exempted from liability to pay 
the costs of an action; see PAUPER 8b.); hence, in a 
humble or abject manner 1592, 5. in infinitum, 
to infinity, without end 1564. 6. in limine, on 
the threshold, at the very outset 1804. 7. in 
lo-co, in the place of; esp. in loco parentis, 
in the place or position of a parent 1710. 8. in 
medias re's, into the midst of affairs, into the 
middle of a narrative 1786. 9. in memo:riam 
to the memory of. Hence as sb. = A memorial 
poem or writing. 1850. 10. in nu-bibus, in the 
clouds; not yet settled; also, incapable of being 
carried out 1583. 11. in pa-rtibus (infidelium), 
in parts inhabited by unbelievers, In R.C.Ch. 
describing a titular bishop in an uncivilized or a. 
heretical country 1687. 12. in perpetuum, to 
all time 1642. 13. in pontificalibus, in ponti- 
ficals, in the proper vestments of a pope, cardinal, 
etc, 1494. 14. in pro-pria persona, in his (her, 
etc.) own person 1654, 15. in si-tu, in its (ori- 

al) place; in position 1817. 16. in sta:tu quo 
ite, prius, or nunc), in the same state (as 
formerly or now) 1602. 17. in terrorem, as a 
warning, in order to terrify others 1012, 18. in 
toto, as a whole, absolutely, completely 1798. 
19. in tra:nsitu, in passing, on the way. 20. in 
va-cuo, in a vacuum or empty space 1660, 

In-, pref.', the prep. and adv. IN, in comb. 
with vbs., vbl, derivs., and other words. In 
OE. the adv. inn, in, was freely used in col- 
location with vbs. of motion or change of 
state. In the infinitive the adv. generally 
stood before the vb., and in derived vbl. sbs, 
and adjs. always so. In this position the adv. 
came at length to be written in comb. with 
the vb.; hence, many regular compounds 
with stress on in-, thus incoming, income, in- 
comer, indweller, inlet, insight, ete. Other 
formations, in which the prefix usually has 
the sense ‘in, within, internal’, are inborn, 
inside, inward, etc. 

In- pref.*, repr. L. in- adv. and prep., used 
in comb. with vbs. or their derivatives, less 
commonly with other parts of speech, with 
the senses ‘into, in, within; on, upon; to- 
wards, against', sometimes expressing on- 
ward motion or continuance, sometimes in- 
tensive, sometimes transitive, and in other 
cases with no appreciable force, For Form- 
history, see EN-, Ir-*, Iu-!, In-!. 

In-, pref.^, the L. in-, cogn. w. Gr. a-, av-, 
Gmc. un-, prefixed to adjs. and their 
derivatives, rarely to other wds., to express 
negation or privation. In Eng. the modern 
tendency is to restrict in- to words obviously 
answering to Latin types, and to prefer the 
OE. negative un- in other cases, as unavail- 
ing, uncertain, undevout. Writers in XVII, 
however, made extensive use of this prefix, 
and many words were formed from their 
positive congeners, as inorganity from 
organity; so inobservation, inoppressive, in- 
ordinance, and such is prob. the derivation of 
many words for which a Latin parallel can 
be discovered, as in ingustable, inseparale, 
innubilous, inornate, etc, 

In-, pref.*, of Gmc. origin, prefixed to OE. 
and ME. adjs., with the sense ‘inly’, *in- 
timately’, ‘thoroughly’, and hence ‘exceed- 
ingly’, ‘very’. 

-in, suffix’. Chem. A modification of the 
chemical suffix -INE*, used for the names of 
neutral substances, such as glycerides, gluco- 
sides, bitter principles, colouring matters, 
which are thus distinguished from names of 
alkaloids and basic substances in -INE. Some 
of these were formerly spelt with -ine, esp. 
dextrine, gelatine, margarine, and are still so 
spelt in non-scientific use. 

-in, suffiz*, obs. var. of -INE' in adjs., as 
feminin, genuin, etc.; also occas. var. of -INE* 
:—L. -ina, as in ruin; 

-ina, suffit’, L. fem. suffix found in regina 
queen, extended in It. or Sp., and thence in 
Eng. use, to form feminine titles, as czarina, 
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and female Christian names, as Alexandrina, 
ete. It occurs also in concertina, seraphina, 
etc., names of musical instruments. 

-ina, suffict, in wds. which are the m. 
pl. of L. adjs. in -inus, and in mod.L. wds. 
formed after them, used (in agreement with 
animalia, understood) to form names of 
groups of animals related to some typical 
genus, as Bombycina (genus Bombyz), ete. 

Inability (inábiliti. ME. [f. IN-* + ABIL- 
rry. Of. (O)Fr. inhabilité, med.L. inhabilitas.] 
The condition of being unable; want of 
ability, physical, mental, or moral; lack of 
power, capacity, or means. tb. spec. Bodily 
infirmity —1834, 

My distressing i. to sleep at night DICKENS. 

Inable-, -ment, obs, fl. ENABLE, -MENT. 

Ina:bstinence. 1667. [IN-.] Want of 
abstinence; failure to abstain. Mur. P. L. 
XI. 476. 

TInabstra:cted, ppl. a. rare. 10.. 
Not abstracted. 

fInabusively, adv. 1677. [IN-*.] 
abusively, properly, Lp, NoRTH. 

Inaccessible (in&kse'stb’1), a. +Also erron. 
-able. 1555. [- (O)Fr. inaccessible or late L. 
inaccessibilis (Tertullian); see IN-*, ACCES- 
SIBLE.] 1. That cannot be reached, entered, 
or got to; that cannot be scaled or pene- 
trated. 2. fig. Unapproachable 1583. t3. (tr. 
Gr. danros.) ‘Not to be touched, resistless, 
invincible’. CHAPMAN. 

1. Its i. acropolis defied them GROTE. 2. This 
savage hero was not i, to pity GIBBON. Hence 
Lnaccessibi-lity, quality or condition of being i. ; 
unapproachableness, Inacce-ssibleness. Inac- 


ce:ssibly adv. 
Inacco-rdant, a. 1822. ([IN-.] Not ac- 


cordant; inharmonious. So Inacco-rdance, 
-ancy, i. quality. Inacco-rdantly adv. 

Inaccuracy (inæ'kiŭrăsi). 1757. [f. next; 
See -Acy, and cf, accuracy.) The quality or 
condition of being inaccurate; want of accu- 
racy; also with an and pl. 

An DORERUS of i. in the use of terms 1772. 
Historical inaccuracies 1883. 

Inaccurate (inw-kiürét), a. 1738. [f. IN-? + 
ACCURATE.] Not accurate; inexact, incorrect, 
erroneous. 

I. modes of expression JoWwETT. Ina:ccurate-ly 
adv. 1669, -ness. 

Inacquai:ntance. 1607. [IN-*.] The being 
unacquainted; want of acquaintance. 

Inacquie:scent, a. [IN-*.] Not acqui- 
escent. Scorr. So fInacquie'scency 1647. 

tInact (inw-kt), v.! 1647, (f. IN-? + Act v.] 
trans, To actuate —1002, 

Inact, v.*, obs. f. ENAOT. 

Inaction (inw-kfon), 1707. [f. IN- + 
AOTION sb.] Absence of action or activity; 
inertness, supineness. 

Inactive (inw-ktiv), a. 1725. [IN-*.] Not 
active; not disposed to act; inert, indolent, 
sluggish; passive, quiescent. 


The seeming Charms of an idle and i, life POPE. 
A converter of i. or free, into active or combined 


[IN-*.] 
Not 


oxygen 1866. An i. market 1883. Hence 
Ina'ctively adv. 80 Ina'ctiveness 1678. 
Inactivity (inwkti-viti). 1046. [IN-.] The 


quality or state of being inactive; want of 
activity; inertness, sluggishness; passive- 
ness, quiescence, 

Poor Fenton. .died. .of Indolence and I. POPE, 
The Government should be taught that the 
highest wisdom of a state is a wise and masterly i. 
CALHOUN. 

tInactuate (inie-ktiu,e!t), v. 1651. [f. IN-* + 
ACTUATE.] trans, To make active, put in 
action -1662. Hence Inactua-tion. 

Inadaptabidity. 1840. [IN-*.] 
adaptability. 

So Inada:ptable a., Inadapta-tion, Inada-p- 
tive a. 

Inadequate (inmdfkw?et), a. 1075. [IN-*.] 
Not adequate; not equal to requirement; in- 
sufficient. ^ 

I. conceptions BOYLE, terms 1792, remuneration 
1880. Resources. .i. to meet the expenses of war 
GREEN. Hence Ina-dequacy, insufficiency. In- 
aana adv., -ness. Inadequa-tion arch. 


Want of 


Inadhe'rent, a. 1855. [IN-.] Not ad- 
herent; free. So Inadhe-sion, non-adhesion 
1796. Inadhe'sive a. not adhesive 1811. 

Inadmissible (inédmi'stb’l), a. 1776. [f. 
IN- + ADMISSIBLE. Cf. Fr. inadmissible.) 
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Not admissible; not to be admitted, enter- 
tained, or allowed. 

Tea, coffee, and alcohol are i. ALLBUTT. Hence 
Inadmissibi-lity, the fact or quality of being i. 

fInadu'lterate, a. [f. IN-^ + ADULTERATE 
ppl. a.) Unadulterated. HERRICK. 

Inadventurous (in#dve-ntiiiros), a. 1853. 
[IN-.] Not adventurous; unenterprising. 

Inadvertence (insdvóuténs. 1508. [- 
med.L. inadvertentia, see IN-*, ADVERTENCE.] 
The fact or habit of being inadvertent; fail- 
ure to observe or pay attention; inattention; 
also = next. b. with an and pl. An act or 
fault of inattention; an oversight 1725. 

The said letter. . was, through i., laid before the 
board BURKE. Marriage is one of those inadver- 
tences which can hardly go for nothing even in 
the easiest life 1876. 

Inadvertency (ind&&dvoténsi) 1592. [- 
med.L. inadverlentia (Bee -ENCY); see IN-*, 
ADVERTENOY.] The quality or character of 
being inadvertent; also — prec. 

Inadvertent (inidvóatént), a. 1653. [f. 
IN- + ADVERTENT.] 1, Not properly atten- 
tive; inobservant, negligent; heedless. 2. 
Of actions, eto.: Characterized by want of 
attention; hence, unintentional 1724. 

2. Ani. step may crush the snail, That crawls at 
evening in the pups path COWPER. Hence In- 
adve:rtently adv. 

tInadye-rtisement. [f. IN- + ADVER- 
TISEMENT 1.] Want of attention; inadver- 
tence. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Inadvisable (in&dvoi-ziib’l), a. rare. 1870. 
(In-*.] Unadvisable. Hence Inadvisabi-- 
lity, unadvisableness 1864. 

Inadvisedly (inddvoi-zédli), adv. rare. 
1804, [IN-*.] Unadvisedly. So Inadvi-sed- 
ness 1652. 

-inze, suffiz, in wds. which are the fem. pl. 
of L, adjs. in -inus -INE', used (in agreement 
with besti#, understood) to form names of 
sub-families of animals. as Canine (L. caninus 
canine), Feline (L. felinus feline). 

Inzsthetic (inispe-tik), a. 1846. 
Not esthetic; void of taste. 

tIna-ffable, a. 1656. [IN-*.] Not affable. 
So fInaffabi-lity 1611. 

TInaffected, ppl. a. rare. 1017. [IN-*.] 
= UNAFFEOTED. Hence tInaffe-cted-ly adv., 
t-ness. 

tInai-dible, a. [IN-.] That cannot be 
assisted; helpless. All’s Well 11. i. 122. 

Inalienable (iné'liénüb'I), a. 1645. [f. IN-* 
+ ALIENABLE. Cf. Fr. inaliénable.) Not 
alienable; that cannot be transferred from 
its present ownership or relation. 

The i. character of alimony 1884. Hence Inat- 
lienabi-lity, i. quality. Ina-lienably adv. 

Inalime:ntal, a. rare. 1626. |[IN-] Not 
affording aliment or nourishment. 

Inalterable (inoltoráb'l, a.. 1533. [= 
med.L. inalterabilis, see IN-*, ALTERABLE.] 
Notalterable; unchangeable, immutable; un- 
alterable. Hence Inalterabi-lity, unchange- 
ableness. Ina-Iterably adv. 

Inamissible (inimi-sib’l), a. Now rare. 
1649. Fr. inamissible or med.L. inamis- 
Sibilis; see IN-*, AMISSIBLE.] Not liable to be 
lost. Hence Inamissibility. Inami's- 
sibleness. 

Inamorata (inæmorā-tă). Also en-. 1651. 
[7 It. inamorata (now innam-), fem. of INA- 
MORATO.] A female lover, mistress, sweet- 
P Phe faire T. wh 

e faire I. who from farre Had spy’ 
which her hearts treasure bare 1651. ep 

Ina:morate, a. and sb. 1602. [Anglicized 
form of prec. and next; see -ATE*.] a. adj. 
Enamoured, in love. tb. sb. One in love, a 
lover -1612. Hence fIna:morately adv. 
lovingly 1599, 

Inamorato (imemoráto) Also en-. 1502. 
[- It. inamorato (now innam-), pa. pple. of 
inam(m)orare = OFr. enamourer ENAMOUR 
v.] A lover. 

Inamour, -ed, obs. ff. ENAMOUR, -ED. 

Inamo-vable, a. rare. 1851. [f. IN-* + 
AMOVABLE. Cf. Fr. inamovible.] Not re- 
movable. Hence Inamovability, the 
quality of being i. 1849. 

In and in, in-and-in. 1630. [Ix adv.] 

A, adv. Further and further in; continually 
inwards. Also attrib. (in quasi-adj. use). 

Phr. To breed in and in, to breed always within a 
limited stock 1705. So fo marry in and in. 


[IN-*.] 


INAPPLICABLE 


B. sb. 11. The name given to à throw made 
with four dice, when these fell all alike or as 
two doublets —1668. fb. A gambling game 
played with four dice; the player who threw 
in and in (see above) took all the stake —1674, 
2. A space which opens up and ever discloses 
something further in 1890. 

In and out, in-and-out, adv. ME. [Cf. 
also ins and outs, IN sb. 2.] 1, Alternately in 
and ouf; now in, now out. 12. Inside out 
—1591. 3. Both in and out 1895. 4. attrib. 
(quasi-adj.) in various senses 1640. 

1. Her feet beneath her petticoat Like little mice 
stole in and out SUCKLING. He was much in and 
out 1855. 3. To know a man in and out 1895. 4. 
In-and-out cottage, a cottage of irregular plan. In- 
and-out running, alternate winning and losing of 
races. 

Inane (inen). 1662. 
vain.] 

A. adj. 1. Empty, void. 2. Of persons, ete.: 
Destitute of sense; silly; empty-headed. 

1. Vast i. infinities KINGSLEY. 2. Some i. and 
vacant smile SHELLEY. 

B. sb. 1. That which is inane; void or empty 
space; vacuity; the ‘formless void’ 1677. 2. 
An empty-headed person. POPE. 

1. Atoms. .dispers'd and dancing in the great I. 
1700. Hence Ina-nely adv. emptily, senselessly. 

tIna-ngular, a. 1646. [IN-.] Not angular. 

Inanimate (inw-nimét), a. (sb.) 1563. [= 
late L. inanimatus lifeless (Boethius); see 
IN-*, ANIMATE ppl, a. Cf. Fr. inanimé.) 1. 
Not animated; lifeless; spec. not endowed 
with animal life, as in inanimate nature, i.e. 
all outside the animal world. 2. Without the 
activity of life (lit. and fig.); spiritless, dull 
1704. 3. sb. An inanimate thing 1652. 

1. And Ardennes waves above them her green 
leaves, Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they 
pass, Grieving, if aught i. e'er grieves, Over the 
unreturning brave BYRON. 2. The stock markets 
were quite i. 1893, So TIna:nimated a. 1646- 
1826. Hence Ina'nimate-ly adv., -ness. 

fIna-nimate, v. 1000. [- inanimat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of late L. inanimare inspire, fire; 
see IN-*, ANIMATE v.] trans. To put life into 
(lit. and fig.) -1689. Hence tInanima-tion', 
infusion of life, spirit, or vitality 1614-1047. 

Inanima‘tion*. 1784. [f. IN- + ANMA- 
TION.] Inanimate condition; absence of life 
or liveliness. t 

Inanition (in&ni:on). ME. [- late L. in- 
anitio, f. L. inanire, f. inanis; see INANE, 
-ITION. Cf. (O)Fr. inanilion.] The action or 
process of emptying; the condition of being 
empty, or (spec. exhausted from want of 
nourishment, Also fig. 

Hunger and thirst are inanitions of the body 
JOWETT, fig. Anarchy..usually..períshes of i. 
FROUDE. 

Inanity (ine-niti). 1501. [- L. inanitas, f. 
inanis; see INANE, -ITY. Cf. (O)Fr. inanité.] 
1. The quality or condition of being empty or 
void; emptiness 1007. 2. fig. a. Want of sub- 
stance or solidity ; unsatisfactoriness; vanity; 
hollowness 1603. b. Lack of ideas or sense; 
frivolity, senselessness, silliness 1753. C. 
Vacuity of existence; idleness, inaction 
1782. 3. with an and pl. An inane remark or 
practice 1661. 

1. What shall fill..the I, and Vacuity of the 
heart of man? 1631. 2. b. To treat a topic with i. 
1803. 3. The vanities and inanities of fashion 
HOLLAND. 

Ina-pathy. rare. 1846. [IN-*.] The oppo- 
site of apathy. 

tInapo:state, a. 
loyal. HERRICK. 

tInappa:rent, a. 1626. [IN-*.] Not appa- 
rent; invisible; latent —1753. 

tinappeadable, a. 1651. 
APPELLABLE. 

Inappea-sable, a. 1840. [IN-*.) Not to be 
appeased. 

Inappellable (in&pe-lüb'l, a. 1825. [- Fr. 
tinappelable, f. appeler APPEAL v.] From 
which there is no appeal. Hence Inappel- 
labi-lity. 

Inappetent (ine-pitént), a. 1790. [IN-*-] 
Not appetent; without desire or longing. 50 
Ina-ppetence 1691, -ency 1611, lack of appe- 
tence. 

Inapplicable (inæ-plikăb’l), a, 1656. [IN-"-] 
Not applicable; incapable of being applied (fo 
some case); unsuitable (to the purpose). 

Dóppler's method was practically i. LUBBOCK. 


[- L. inanis empty, 


IIN-.] Not apostate; 


[In-*.] = IN 


INAPPLICATION 


Hence Ina:pplicabi-lity, the quality of being i. 
Ina:pplicably adv. 

Inapplication (inzepliké'-fon). 1721. [IN-*.] 
1, Want of application, e.g. to one’s duties. 
2. Inapplicability 1784. 

Inapposite (inse-pdzit), a. 1661. [IN-*.] 
Not apposite, not to the point, out of place; 
impertinent. Hence Ina-ppositely adv. 

Inappreciable (inipri-Jiab’l), a. Also 
-tiable. 1787. [f. IN-* + appreciable. Cf. Fr. 
inappréciable (XV) in both senses.] Not 
appreciable; tpriceless —1868; too incon- 
siderable to be estimated; imperceptible 


f i. value ScoTT. An inappretiable 
Hence Inappre-ciably adr. 

(náprifié*fon) 1864. 

appreciation; failure to 


A barrier 
quantity 1 $ 
Inappreciation 
[IN-.] Want of 
estimate duly. 
Inappreciative (inüpriJiétiv), a. 
[IN-.] Wanting in appreciation. 
Inappre-ciative-ly adv., -ness, 
Inapprehensible (inweprthe-nsib’l), a. 1641. 
[f. IN-? + APPREHENSIBLE. In XVI prob. — 
late L. inapnprehensibilis.] Not apprehen- 
sible; that cannot be grasped by the senses 
or intellect. 


1808. 
Hence 


Inapprehension  (inzprihe:nfon) — 1744. 
[IN-*.] Want of apprehension. 
Inapprehensive, a. 1651. [IN-] Not 


apprehensive; without apprehension; un- 
concerned. Hence Inapprehe-nsiveness, 

Inapproachable (inüpró"tfüb'D, a. 1828. 
[IN-^.] That cannot be approached ; inaccessi- 
ble, unapproachable. Hence Inapproa:ch- 
ably adv. 

Inappropriate (inüpró"-priét), a. 1804. 
[IN-.] Not appropriate; not suitable to the 
case; unfitting, improper. Hence Inappro:- 
priate-ly adv., -ness. 

Inapt (inept), a. 1744. [f. IN-? + APT a. 
Cf. INEPT.) Í. Unsuitable, inappropriate, in- 
apposite, 2. Not apt; unskilful, awkward 
1800. Hence Ina-pt-ly adv., -ness. 

Inaptitude (ins-ptitizd). 1620. [f. IN-* + 
APTITUDE, Cf, INEPTITUDE.] Want of apti- 
tude. 

TIna:quate, ppl. a. 1550. [- late L. in- 
aquatus, pa. pple. of ínaquare turn into 
water, f. in- IN-? + aqua water; see -ATE*.] 
Converted into water. Hence tInaqua-tion, 
conversion into water. 

Inarable (iie-rüb'l, a. 1656. [f. IN-? + 
ARABLE; in xvi from med.L. inarabilis.] 
Not arable. 

Inarch (iná-itj), v.' 1029. [f, IN-! + ARCH 
v.) trans. To graft by connecting a growing 
branch without separating it from its parent 
stock; to graft by approach; see APPROACH 
sb. 7. Hence Ina-rching vòl. sb. grafting by 
approach; transf. = ANAPLASTY (rare). 

lna:rch, v.* rare. 1882. [f. IN-! + ARCH 
*.] To arch in, encompass like an arch. 

flna'rk, v. rare. 1595. [f. IN-! or * + 
ARK sb.) trans. To put or enclose in an ark 
-1046. 

Inarm (ind-am), v. Also en-. 1612. [f. as 
prec. + ARM sb.'; cf. Fr. embrasser.) trans. 
To clasp within or as with the arms; to em- 
brace; to throw the arms round. 

Inarticulate (inasti-kidlét), a. 1603. [In 
Sense 1, f. IN? + ARTICULATE; with sense 2 
et. late L. inarticulatus in same sense.) Not 
articulate; the opposite of ARTICULATE. 1. 
Not jointed or hinged; esp. in Zool. and Bot. 
Not composed of segments united by joints 
1607. b. Of or belonging to the division 
Inarticulata of Brachiopods, now called 
Ecardines (mod.). 2. Of sound or voice: Not 
of the nature of articulate speech; not 
uttered with intelligible modulations. Also, 
indistinctly pronounced. 1603. b. Not able 
2 use articulate speech; dumb 1754. C. 
Pu Having no distinct meaning 1855. 

Solemn Musick, which is i. Poesie DRYDEN, b. 
Por poor Earl, who is i. with the palsy H. WAL- 

E. €. I. gibberish 1855. So Inarti-culated 
ppl. a. Hence Inarti-culate-ly adv., -ness. 

Hnarticula-tion’. 1578. [f. IN-* + ARTI- 
Tee (sense 1).] = ENARTHROSIS —1034. 
A narticula-tion?. rare. 1765. [f. IN-* + 

RTICULATION (sense 4).] Absence of distinct 
articulation; inarticulate utterance. 
jlartificial (inaatifi-ál) a. 1588. [f IN-* + 

RTIFICIAL; in sense 3 — L. inarlificialis 


861116 
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(Quintilian, rendering Gr. &rexvos) not ac- 
cording to the rules of art (i.e. of logic).] 
Not artificial. 1. Not produced by art or 
constructive skill; natural. Now rare. 1656. 
2. Rude, clumsy; inartistic 1613. 13. Of an 
argument: Not according to the art of Logic, 
but derived from testimony or authority 
-1725. 4. Artless, unaffected, natural 1664. 
5. Plain, simple, straightforward 1823. 

2. Unskilfull and i. buildings 1671. An i. classifi- 
cation HERSCHEL. 3. An i. Argument is the 
Testimony of another Warrs. Hence Inartifi- 
cia-lity, Inartifi-cial-ly adv., -ness. 

Inartistic, -al (inaxtistik, -ăl), a. 1849. 
[IN2.] Not in accordance with the principles 
of art; also, having no appreciation for art. 
Inarti'stically adv. 

Inasmuch (inézmptf), adv. ME. [orig. 
in as much, occas. later im asmuch, now 
written as one wd.; tr. OFr. en tant (que), 
repr. L. in tantum (ul) i.e. in IN prep., 
tantum so much.) 

I. In phr. Inasmuch as. 1. In so far as, to 
such a degree as, according as. 2. In that; 
seeing that; considering that; since, because. 

1. In as much as ye haue done it vnto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye haue done it vnto 
me Matt, 25:40. 2. I. as ‘he was delivered for 
our sins’ WESLEY. 

1II. Without as: In an equal degree, like- 
wise. SWIFT. 

Inattention (inüte-nfon). 1710. [f. IN-* + 
ATTENTION. Cf. Fr. inattention.] Want of 
attention; failure to attend; want of ob- 
Servant care or notice; heedlessness, negli- 
gence. b. Want of courteous personal 
attention 1792. 

‘The universal Indolence and I. among us 1710. 

Inattentive (ináte-ntiv), a. 1741. [f. IN-* + 
ATTENTIVE. Cf. Fr. inaltentif.] Not atten- 
ive; not applying the mind steadily; not 
observant; negligent. 

An unsteady and i. habit of mind WATTS. Hence 
Inatte-ntive-ly adv., -ness. 

Inaudible (in§-dib’l), a. 1601. [f. IN- + 
AUDIBLE; cf. late L. inaudibilis.] Not audi- 
ble; not capable of being heard. 

Th’i., and noiselesse foot of time SHAKS. Hence 
Inaudibi-lity, the quality or condition of being i. 
Inau-dibly adv. 

Inaugur (ing-gda), v. Now rare. 1565. 
Also -ure. (- (O)Fr. inaugurer or L. in- 
augurare; See INAUGURATE v.] Tl. trans. = 
INAUGURATE v. l. -1706. 2. = INAUGURATE v. 
5. 1890. 

Inaugural (ing-gitral), a. (sb.) 1689. [- Fr. 
inaugural, f. inaugurer inaugurate, after L. 
auguralis; see AUGURAL.] 1, Of or pertaining 
to inauguration; forming part of the formal 
commencement of any course or career. 2. 
sb. An inaugural speech or address. U.S. 


1860. 

1. Mr. Thwaites Greek Professor made his I. 
Speech 1708. 

+Inau-gurate, a. 1000. [- L. inauguratus, 
pa. pple. of inaugurare; see next, -ATE*.] 
Inaugurated, formally installed into office 
—1681. 

Inaugurate (ing-gitire't), v. 1000. [— in- 
augurat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. inaugurare take 
omens from the flight of birds, f. in- IN-' + 
augurare AUGUR v.; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To 
admit or induct to an office or dignity by a 
formal ceremony ; to consecrate, install, in- 
yest. 12. To invest with a sacred character, 
etc. F. Junius. 3. To make auspicious; to 
sanctify, consecrate (rare) 1639. 4. ‘To begin 
with good omens’ (J.); to begin with some 
formal ceremony or notable act; to enter 
upon; to usher in; to initiate. (Sometimes 
merely grandiose for *begin'.) 1755. 5. To 
introduce into public use by a formal 
opening ceremony 1852. 

1. To i. a King DRAYTON, a bishop 1637, a Caliph 
1708. 4. Toi. the revolution 1851, a new era 1865, 
the daily work of a school GRANT. 5. To i. a 
statue 1852. Hence Inau-gurator, one who in- 
augurates; an initiator, Inau-guratory a. = 
INAUGURAL. 

Inauguration (indgitiré'-fon). 1569. [=~ 
(O)Fr. inauguration or late L. inauguratio, f. 
as prec.; see -ION.] The action of inaugu- 
rating. 1, Formal induction, institution, or 
ushering in with auspicious ceremonies. 2. 
The formal commencement or introduction 
of a course of action, an important era or 


s* 


INBRED 


period of time, ete. 1856. 3. attrib, = IN- 
AUGURAL 1686. 

1. The King's Anniversary I. 1627. 2. The i. of 
privateering 1872. 3. An i.-speech 1772. 

Inaunter, var. of ENAUNTER, in case (that). 

Inaurate (ind-rét), a. rare. 1826. [- L. 
inauratus, pa. pple. of inaurare, f. in- IN-* + 
aurare gild, f. aurum gold; see -ATE*.] a. 
Gilded, covered with gold. b. Entom. 
Applied to parts having a metallic lustre. 

tInau'rate, v. rare. 1623. (— inaurat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. inaurare; see prec., -ATE*.] 
trans. To gild. Hence fInaura-tion, gilding. 

tInau:spicate, a. 1632. [- L. inauspicatus 
at which no auspices were taken; see IN-*, 
AUSPICATE a.)  lllomened, inauspicious 
-1668. 

Inauspicious (indspi-fos), a. 1592. If. 
IN- + AUSPICIOUS.] Not auspicious; ill- 
omened, unlucky, unfortunate, 

The yoke of i. starres SHAKS. A tardy and i. 
season KANE. Hence Inauspi-cious-ly adv., 


ness. 
Inauthe:ntic, a. rare. 1860. |f. IN-* + 
AUTHENTIC.) Not authentic. Hence In- 
authenti-city. 

Inautho-ritative, a. 1659, [IN-.] Not 


authoritative; having no authority. 

In banco: see BANCO sb. 

Inbardge, var. of IMBARGE v. 

In-beaming, vbl. sb. 1662. [f. IN adv. + 
BEAMING vbl. sb.] A beaming or shining in. 

In-being, inbeing (imbiin). 1587. (f. IN 
adv. + BEING vbl. sb.) 1. Inherence, imma- 
nence 1617. 2, Inward or essential nature 
1661. 13. An indwelling being: applied to the 
‘persons’ of the Trinity —1643. 

3. In the same most single essence are three 
Persons or In-beings GOLDING, 

Lnbe:nt, ppl. a. 1586. [f. IN adv. + BENT 
ppl. a.) Bent or curved inwards; turned or 
directed inwards. 

In-between, 1815. [phr. in between, used 
subst. or attrib.) a. quasi-sb. An interval; 
also, a person who intervenes. b. quasi-adj. 
Placed between. 

tInblow:, v. [OE. inbldwan, f. IN-' + 
BLOW v., tr. L. inflare, inspirare.] trans. To 
blow or breathe into; to inflate; to inspire 
-1678. Hence tInblown ppl. a. 

Inboard (iznbó*id). 1850. [prop. a phr., 
IN prep. + BOARD sb. V.] 

Naut. A. adv. Within the sides of a ship or 
vessel 1853. 

TIS, those who were upset managed to fall i. 


B. prep. Inside, within (a vessel) 1864. 

C. adj. Situated within or towards the 
centre of the vessel 1850. 

Inbond (inbond) a. 1842. [f. IN-* + 
Bonp sb.!] Building. Said of a brick or stone 
laid with its length across a wall (also called 
a header); also of a wall built of these. Opp. 
to outbond. 

Inborn (inbóan, inbgin), ppl. a. OE. 
[OE. inboren, after late L. innatus INNATE; 
cf. Du. ingeboren, G. eingeboren; see IN-', 
Born.) fl. Born in a place; aboriginal —1875. 
2. Of a quality, etc.: Born in a person; in- 
nate 1513. b. transf. Of a person: That was 
born such (rare) 1818. 

2. Some i. sense Of courtesy PALGRAVE. b. The 
Arab is. .an i. gentleman BOSW. SMITH. 

TInbow:, v. ME. [f. IN-* + Bow v] 1. 
trans. To bend into a curved or arched form; 
to incurve, arch —1625. 2. To bow or bend 
(towards); to incline. WYOLIF. 

1I-nbowed, in-bowed, a. 1586. [f. IN adv. 
+ bowed.] Bowed or bent inwards or con- 
cavely; as, an inbowed bone —1058. 

Inbreak (i-nbré‘k). rare. 1837. [f. IN adv. 
+ BREAK sb.!, after outbreak.] A breaking in, 
invasion, forcible incursion. So I:nbrea:k- 
ing vbl. sb. 1652. 

Inbreathe (inbri:5), v. ME. [f. IN + 
BREATHE v. after L, inspirare.) 1. trans. To 
breathe (something) in (lif. and fig.) 2. To 
inspire (a person) 1851. Hebce Inbrea-ther. 

Inbred (inbred, inbred), ppl. a. Also 
tim-. 1592. [f. IN adv. + BRED.] 1. Bred 
within; innate. +2. Bred in a place, native 
1638. 3, (Prop. in-bred.) Bred in-and-in 
1892. 

1. Your i. Curiosity, and love of Experimental 
Learning BOYLE. 


INBREED 


Inbreed (inbri-d), v. Also im-. 1599. [f. 
IN- + BREED v.) 1, (rans. To engender or 
produce within. 12. To breed or bring up in 
a course of action. HOLLAND. 

1. To i. and cherish in a great people the seeds of 


vertu MILT. 

In-breeding (i-nbri:din), vbl. sb. 1842. [f. 
IN adv. + BREEDING vbl. sb.] Breeding in- 
and-in. 

In-breeding..generally results mischievously 


1. 

Inbri-ng, i:in-bri'ng, v. Now rare or Obs. 
Chiefly Se. [OE. inbringan, f. IN- + BRING; 
tr. L. offerre, ete.) trans. To bring in; to 
introduce; esp. in Se. Law, to bring in by 
legal authority. So Inbri:nging vbl. sb. 

Inburning (i-nbd:min), ppl. a. (f. IN adv. 
+ Burning ppl. a.) Burning internally. 
SPENSER. 

Inburst (i:nbdast), sb. rare. 1837. [f. IN 
adv. + BURST sb.; cf. outburst.) A bursting 
in, irruption. So Inbu'rst v. (rare), to burst 
in 1540. 

|Inca (inka). 1594. [Peruvian, ‘lord, king, 
emperor’, also, ‘man of the blood royal’. 
Barly form Inga, Sp. alt. of Inca, the native 
form.] The title of the emperor or king of 
Peru before its conquest by the Spaniards; 
algo, one of the royal race of Peru. 

attrib. X. Cockatoo, an adaptation of G. Inka 
Kakadu, name of the Pink or Leadbetter's Cocka- 
too of Australia, I. tern, a species of tern 
(Nenia inca), the Bearded Tern. 

Inca:ge, etc., obs. var, of ENCAGE, etc. 

Incalculable (inkælkiúlăb’l), a. 1795. If. 
IN- + CALCULABLE. Cf. Fr. incalculable.] 
1. That cannot be caleulated, computed, or 
forecast. 2. Of a person, etc.: That cannot 
be reckoned upon 1876. 

1. I, mischiefs BURKE. An i. course BURKE. 2. 
An i. temper 1879. Hence Inca:lculabi-lity, i. 
quality. Inca‘Iculableness. Inca-lculably adv. 

1Inca-lendared, pa. pple. 1622. [f. IN-* + 
CALENDAR v. or sb. + -ED.] Canonized. 

Incalescent (inkálesént) a. Now rare. 
1680. [- incalesc-, pr. ppl. stem of L. in- 
calescere, f. in- IN-* + calescere grow warm; 
see -ENT.] Becoming hot or warm; increasing 
in warmth (lit. and fig.). Hence Incale-scence 
1646, tIncale:scency 1658, the action or 
process of becoming i.; rise of temperature; 
heating. 

In-calf (injki-f), a. 1556. [phr. in calf 
used atirib.] Of a cow: That is in calf. So 
Inca-lver, a cow in calf. 

fincameration (inkeméré'fon). 1070. [- 
Fr. incamération, f. incamérer — It. incame- 
rare, f. in- IN-* + camera chamber, the papal 
treasury.] Annexation to the papal domain 
—1741. 

Incamp, -ment: see ENCAMP, -MENT. 

Incan (inkin), a. 1885. [f. INCA + -AN.] 
Pertaining to the Incas of Peru. 

Incandesce (inkwnde:s), v. 1874, [Back- 
formation, through earlier incandescing (by 
suffüix-substitution for incandescent), from 
INCANDESOENT.] 1. intr. To be or become in- 
candescent; to glow with heat. Chiefly in 
pres. pple. 2. (rans. To render incandescent, 
1883. 


Incandescent (inkende:sént) a. 1794. 
{- Fr. incandescent = incandescent-, pres. ppl. 
stem of L. incandescere glow, f. in- IN-* + 


candescere become white, f. candidus; see 
CANDID, -RSCENT.] 1, Luminous or glowing 
with heat. b. gen. Glowing, brilliantly 
luminous 1807. c. techn. Applied to that form 
of electric light produced by the incandes- 
cence of a filament or strip of carbon; the 
glow-lamp as dist. from the arc light. Hence 
transf. of gas and other lamps. 1881. 2. fig. 
Ardent, fiery; ‘flaming up’ 1859. 

1. The hypothesis of an originally i. globe PAGE. 
b. The i, snow 1872. 2. The *Intandsscent pas- 
sions' of the Anti-Semites 1894. Hence Incan- 
de'scence, the state of being i. (lif. and fig.). 
Incande:scency, the quality or state of being i. 

Incanescent (inkáne:sént), a. rare. 1866. 
I- incanescent-, pres. ppl. stem of L, incanes- 
cere, f. in- IN-* + canescere grow white; see 
-ESCENT.] = CANESCENT. 

Incanous (inké'-nos), a. 1864. [f. L. in- 
canus hoary + -0Us.] Bot. Hoary with white 
pubescence. 

tInca:nt, v. 1546. [- L. incantare chant, 
ete., f. in- IN-* + cantare sing.] a. inir. To 
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use incantation or enchantment. b. trans. 
To enchant, charm. —1665. 

Incantation (inkzenté^fon). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
incantation — late L. incantatio, f. incantat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. incantare; see prec., -I0N.] 
The use of a formula of words spoken or 
chanted to produce a magical effect; the 
utterance of a spell or charm; more widely, 
The use of magical ceremonies or arts; Sor- 
cery, enchantment. b. with pl. An instance 
of this; concr. a spell, charm ME. 

Like the demons of old summoned by i. BURTON. 
So I-ncanta‘tor (rare), one who uses i. Inca:nta- 
tory a. (rare), using, or of the nature of, 1 

Incanton (inke-ntén), v. 1705. [f. INv-: + 
CANTON sb.!] trans. To make into or admit as 
a canton. 

Incapable (inkë'-păb’l), a. (sb). 1591. [- Fr. 
incapable or late L. incapabilis incompre- 
hensible, later *that cannot be taken in*; see 
In-*, CAPABLE.] 

I. Not capable; the opposite of capable. t1. 
Unable to take in, contain, hold, or keep 
—]841. fb. Unable to put up with; impatient 
of -1712. 2. Not open to or susceptible of; 
insensible to. Const. of. Obs. or arch. 1601. 
3. Of such a nature, or in such a condition, as 
not to allow or admit of; not susceptible of. 
Const. of, or (formerly) with inf. 1712. 4. Not 
having the capacity, power, or fitness for; un- 
able. Const. of, or (formerly) with inf. 1610. 
b. Ina good sense: Not having the depravity, 
moral weakness, etc. for 1755. 5. absol. In- 
competent; without ordinary capacity 1594 
6. Not (legally) qualified or entitled; dis- 
qualified. Const. of, or (formerly) with inf. 
1651. 

1. I. of more SHAKS. Sonn. cxiii. 2. As one i. of 
her owne distresse Haml. IV. vii. 179. 3. Not i. to 
he beloved 1712. 4. Growne incapeable Of reason- 
able affayres SHAKS. I. of much exertion 1842. 
b. My foes. .have laid things to my charge where- 
of I am i., even in thought Scorr. 5. Phr. Drunk 
and i., i.e. so drunk as to be incapable of taking 
care of himself. 6. I. of holding any public em- 
ployment MACAULAY. 

TIL In passive sense: That cannot be re- 
ceived or apprehended (rare). Const. to. 
1625. 

B. sb. A thoroughly incompetent person 
1809. 

Hence Incapabi-lity, the quality or condition of 
being i. Inca-pableness. Inca-pably adv. 

Incapacious (inkipé'-fos), a. 1017. [f. late 
L. incapaz, -ac- + -0U8; see IN-*, CAPACIOUS.] 
1. Not of sufficient size to take in something. 
b. Not able to contain much; narrow, 
limited. (lit. and fig.) 1635. 2. Not having 
mental capacity for something. Const. of, or 
(formerly) with inf, Also absol. 1617. 

2. Buzzing them into popular eares and capaci- 
ties, i. of them BP. MOUNTAGU. 

Incapacitate (inkipe-site't), v. 1057. [f. 
INOAPAOITY + -ATE®. Cf. CAPACITATE.] 1. 
trans. To deprive of capacity; to disqualify, 
unfit 1661. 2. To disqualify in law. 

1. My lameness does not i. me. .for the work of 
the day school 1882. 2. You have incapacitated 
public Preachers from sitting in Parliament 
CROMWELL. Hence Incapacita:tion, the action 


of incapacitating or fact of being incapacitated; 
disqualification. 


Incapacity (inkipesiti). 1611. [- Fr. in- 
capacité or late L. incapacitas; see IN-, 
Caracmy.] 1. Want of capacity; inability, 
powerlessness; incompetence; (with an and 
pl.) an instance of this. b. Inability to take, 
receive, or deal with in some way. Const. of, 
for.1655. 2. Legal disqualification, disability ; 
an instance of this 1648. 

1. His i. and ignorance were equal to his pre- 
sumption GIBBON. 2. Persons. .lying. under an 
I. c1680. 

Incapsulate (inkæ-psiŭle't), v. Also en-. 
1874. [f. IN-* + L. capsula capsule + -ATE".] 
trans. To enclose in a capsule. Hence In- 
ca-psulating ppl. a.; applied fig. to certain 
languages in which modifying elements are 
inserted in the body of a word 1868. Hence 
Incapsula-tion, the action or process of in- 
capsulating 1860. 

Incarcerate (inka-asérét), ppl. a. arch. 
a 1500. [7 med.L. incarceratus, pa. pple. of 
incarcerare; see next, -ATE'.] Incarcerated; 
confined, shut in. 

Incarcerate (inka-asére't), v. 1560, [- in- 
carcerat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. incarcerare, 


INCARNATION 


f. in- IN-* + carcer prison; see -ATE?.] trans. 
To shut up in, or as in, prison; to confine. 

Whatisit. .toi. the Liberty of the Subject under 
the Iron and weighty Chains of an Arbitrary 
Government? 1640, Hence Inca-rcerated ppl. a.; 
spec. in Path., variously used of a strangulated, 
obstructed, or otherwise irreducible hernia and of 
a retained placenta. Incarcera-tion, imprison- 
ment 1536. Inca-rcerator, one who incarcerates 
or imprisons. 

fInca-rdinate, a. Used joc. for incarnate. 

Hee's the verie diuell i, T'wel. N. v. i. 18. 

Incardinate (inka-idine!t), v. 1609. [- in- 
cardinat- (see -ATE*), pa. ppl. stem of late L. 
incardinare (Gregory the Great) ordain to 
the first rank in a church, f. in- IN-* + cardo, 
cardin- hinge, cardinalis chief presbyter; see 
CARDINAL.] trans. a. To institute as principal 
priest, deacon, etc. at a particular church or 
place. b. To institute to a cardinalship. So 
Incardina‘tion. 

Incardinated at is Mortized or riueted to a 
Church, as a hinge to a dore 1609. 

Incarn (inki-m), v. Also fen-. ME. [- 
late L. incarnare make flesh, make fleshy; 
cf. INCARNATE v., INCARNATIVE.] l. trans. To 
cover with flesh, heal over (a wound, ete.); 
absol. to cause flesh to grow 1541. b. intr. 
To become covered with flesh, to heal 1689, 
2. To incarnate (rare) 1503. 

Incarnadine (inki-aniidin, -oin). 1591. [- 
Fr. incarnadin, -ine — 1t. incarnadino, vàr. 
of incarnatino flesh-colour, deriv. of in- 
carnato INCARNATE.] 

A. adj. Prop. Flesh-coloured, carnation, 
pale red or pink; also, crimson of blood-red 
(cf. CARNATION*); in mod. use occas. = Blood- 
stained (from Shaks.; see INCARNADI 

You'll. .calmly wash those hands i. BYRON. 

B. sb. Flesh-colour, blush colour; also, & 
crimson or blood-red colour 1622. 

Inca‘rnadine, v. arch. 1605. [— Fr. in- 
carnadin, -ine — It. incarnadino, north. var. 
of incarnatino carnation, flesh-colour, f. in- 
carnalo; see INCARNATE G., -INE'.] trans. To 
dye or tinge with incarnadine; to redden. 
(From Shaks. onward associated wit h the 
colour of blood.) 

This my Hand will rather The multitudinous 
Seas i., Making the Greene, one Red Mach, 11.62, 

Incarnate (inki-mét), a. ME. [~ © 
incarnatus, pa. pple. of incarnari be made 
flesh, f. in- IN-? + caro, carn- flesh; see -ATE*, 
Sense 2 is — Fr. incarnat or mod.L. incarna- 
tus.] 1. Clothed or invested with flesh; em" 
bodied in flesh; in a human (or ^ nimal) 
bodily form. b. Of a quality, ete,; Im- 
personated 1532. 2. Flesh-coloured; light 
pink or crimson. Obs. exc. in Bot. 1533. .. 

1. And slay th’ i. Deity WESLEY. Phr. Devil in: 
carnate: applied hyperbolically to a person, but 
the adj. often becomes nearly = ‘out-and-out’, 
‘arrant’. b. The quack is a Falsehood. T. 1839. 2. 
The common red and i. clovers DARWIN. 

Incarnate (inkà-me!t), v. 1533. [— incar- 
nat-, pa. ppl. stem of late (eccl.) L. incarnare, 
-ari (Novatian IH); see INCARNATE @., -ATE*.] 
1. trans. To render incarnate; to embody in 
flesh. 2. transf. and fig. a. To actualize, em- 
body (an abstraction) 1591. b. To imperso- 
nate (a quality, etc.) 1800. t3. = INCARN 1. 
1725. tb. intr. for refl. = INCARN 1 b. —1759. 
14. To make carnal; to despiritualize —1683. 
5. To convert (vegetable matter) into flesh. 
PLAYFAIR. 

1. I must not ask why God took this way to i. his 
Son DONNE. 2. b. This friar incarnated the 
Venetian spirit SYMON: 3. b. My uncle Toby's 
wound was near well..'twas just beginning to i. 
STERNE. 5. To ‘i.’ Indian corn [i.e. by feeding 
cattle with it] 1882. 

Incarnation (inkaané!-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
incarnation eccl. L. incarnatio, f. as prec. 3 806 
-0N.] 1. The action of incarnating or fact of 
being incarnated or ‘made flesh’; assumption 
of, or existence in, a bodily (esp. human) 
form. a. spec. of Christ, or of God in Christ. 
Often absol. The Incarnation. (The earliest 
sense. In early use often in reference to the 
date of the incarnation or birth of Christ.) 
b. fig. Embodiment. ? Obs. 1615. 2. concr. S» 
‘An incarnate or embodied form (of) 1742.. b. 
A living type or embodiment (of a quality, 
ete.) 1833. c. Loosely: A thing which is an 
embodiment (of) 1821. 3. The formation of 
new flesh upon or in a wound or sore; healing 
up; granulation; concr. a growth of new flesh 


INCARNATIVE 


1544. 4. Flesh-colour, carnation; a pigment 
or dye of this colour. Obs. or arch. 1486. b. 
attrib. or as adj. = INCARNATE a. 2. 1562. 

1. He was borne after the Incarnation of oure 
lord ij. e. yeres 1477. 2. a. His [Vishnu’s] first i. 
was that of a fish 184: b. William Rufus. .a foul 
i. of selfishness STUB! 

fIncarnative (nkà'nátiv) ME. [- Fr. 
tincarnatif, -ive or med.L. incarnativus, f. in- 
carnare make flesh grow; see INCARN, -ATIVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Promoting the growth of flesh in 
a wound or sore —1694. 2. Used joc. for in- 
carnale (= 'arrant!). GREENE & LODGE. 

B. sb. [8c. medicine, application) 1568-1720. 

Inca‘rve, v. rare. Also em-. 1596. [Iv-* 
= EN- B. 3 + CARVE v.] trans. To carve or 
engrave in or upon something —1615. 

Incase, -ment, vars. of ENCASE, -MENT. 

fInca:sk, v. 1611. [f. IN- + Cask sb.] 
irans. a. To put into a cask. b. To cover 
with, or as with, a casque or helmet. SHELTON. 

TInca:stellate, en-, v. 1538. [7 incastellat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. incastellare (= It. 
incastellare), f. in- IN-* + L. castellum; see 
CASTLE, ATE". Cf. OFr. enchasteler.] trans. 
To make into a castle; to fortify; to enclose 
with masonry -1601. So tInca:stle v. 

fInca:stellated, ppl. a. 1611. [- It. in- 
caslellato *hoof-bound' (Florio) Cf. Fr. 
encastelé.] Hoof-bound (as a horse), (Dicts.) 
So fIncasstled, inca:stelled ppl. a. in same 
Sense. 

Incatenation (inkwttné'-fon). 1762. [- 
med.L. incalenatio, f. incatenat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of incatenare enchain, f. in- IN-* + L. 
calenare bind with chains; see -I0N.] Putting 
in or fastening with chains; harnessing; à 
linking or being linked together. So Inca-- 
tenate v. 1839. 

TIncau:telous, a. 1010. [f. IN-? + CAUTE- 
tous.) Incautious —1734. 

Incaution (inkd-Jon). 1715. (f. IN + 

au 


1703. [f. IN-* + 


Cautious, after L. incaulus.] Not cautious; 
wanting in caution; heedless, unwary, 
rash, 


An i. moment 1800, employment of language 
1832. Hence Tncau tious iy adv ey Mak, 

Incavate (inküvét), a. rare. [var. of EX- 
CAVATE ppl. a. by prefix-substitution.] 
Hollowed, bent inwards. (Dicts.) 

Incavation (inküvé*-fon) 1799. [var. of 
Excavation by  prefix-substitution.] The 
action of making hollow; also, a hollow on à 
surface; a hollowed place. 

tInca-ve, v.' (var. of EXCAVE v. by prefix- 
substitution.| To make hollow; to bend in- 
wards, SIDNEY. 

Incave, encave (inké!-v, en-), v.* 1604. 
If, In-*, EN-! + Cave sb. Cf. (O)Fr. encaver.] 
trans, To enclose or shut up in, or as in, à 
cave. So Inca-vern, encavern v. 1611. 

Incede (insi-d), v. rare. 1009. [- L. in- 
cédere go on, f. in- IN-* + cédere go; see 
CEDE.] inir. To move on, advance; to move 
with measured or stately pace. Hence Ince:- 
dingly adv. (often with allusion to Virgil, 
Ain, 1. 46). 

Incele-brity. 
celebrity. 

Incend (inse-nd), v. Obs. (exc. as nonce- 
po 1502. [- L. incendere set on fire; see IN- 
1 sb. and v.*] 1. trans. To set alight 
ne 42. To engender (bodily heat); to heat, 

flame —1621, 13. To inflame, excite (the 
EU passions, etc.); to incite to action 
Incendiarism (inse-mndiüriz'm) 1674. If. 
en ENDIARY + -ISM.] The practice or com- 
arpion of arson. fig. Inflammatory agita- 
 Incendiary (inse-ndiüri) 1606. [- L. in- 
Sendtarius, 1. incendium burning fire; see 

NOENSE sb., -ARY!,] 
ue adj. 1. Consisting in, or pertaining to, 
eu malicious setting on fire of buildings or 
ee "d property 1611. b. Mil. Adapted for 
ate inen fire an enemy's buildings, ships, 
d 871. 2. fig. Tending to stir up strife, 

1 ence, or sedition; inflammatory 1614. 
SEE outrage at Norwich SPEED. b. A shower 

.si De 1871. 2. I. publications 1853. 
ee sb. 1. One who wilfully or criminally 
uses a conflagration; one who commits ar- 


1803. [IN-*.] Want of 
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son 1606. 2. fig. One who stirs up civil strife 
or violence; an inflammatory agitator; a 
firebrand 1631. +b. Anincentive to evil -1726. 

2. The Jesuits had been the incendiaries of the 
late insurrection H. WALPOLE. 

+Ince-ndious, a. 1823. [f. prec., by suffix- 
substitution; cf. compendiary, compendious.] 
3 INCENDIARY a. Hence tInce-ndiously 

v. 

Incensation (insensé-[on). 1853. [f. IN- 
CENSE v.' + -ATION.] The action of censing. 

Incense (i-nsens), sb. [ME. ansens, encens 
— (O)Fr. encens — eccl.L. incensum, subst. use 
of n. of incensus, pa. pple. of incendere set 
fire to, f. in- IN-* + *candere cause to glow 
(candére glow; see CANDLE).] 1. An aromatic 
gum, etc., or a mixture of fragrant gums or 
spices, used for producing a sweet smell when 
burned. 2. The smoke or perfume of incense, 
esp. when burned as an oblation or in re- 
gious ceremonial ME. 3. transf. and fig. 
ME. 

1. And moore encens in to the fyr he caste 
CHAUGER. 2. A thicke cloud of i. went vp Ezek. 
8:11. 3. transf. The humid Flours, that 
breathd Thir morning I. MILT. P. L.1X. 194. fig. 
Offer pure i. to so pure a shrine SHAKS. Lucr. 194. 

Comb.: i.-boat, a boat-shaped vessel used to 
hold i. for transfer to a censer; +-brass, tr. Gr. 
xaMoMBavov in Rev. 1:15 (1611 ‘fine brass’, but 
Also explained as ‘yellow frankincense"); -brea- 
thing a., exhaling fragrance; -cedar, the genus 
Libocedrus, esp. the White Cedar (L. decurrens); 
-tree, a name for various trees yielding i., esp. of 
the genera Boswellia and Icica; also app d toa 
species of Pittosporum, from its bt as flowers; 
= wood, the wood of Icica heptaphylla. 

Incense (i-nsens),v.! ME. [7(O)Fr.encenser, 
f. encense (see prec.) or eccl.L. incensare.] 1. 
trans. To fumigate or perfume with incense, 
esp. in connection with a religious ceremony ; 
to burn or offer incense before, or to; to 
cense. Also transf. and fig. 2. To burn or 
offer as incense (lit. and fig.) 1605. 3. intr. 
To burn of offer incense ME. 

1. To i. Idols 1709. transf. Wild roses incensed 
the fresh air 1861. 3. To i. unto Idols 1038. 

Incense (inse-ns), v.* ME. [- OFr. incenser, 
f. incens-, pa. ppl. stem of L. incendere (see 
INCENSE sb.).] tl. trans. To set on fire, kindle; 
to consume with fire, burn —1700. 12. To 
inflame (passion, etc.) -1809. 3. tTo fire (a 
person with passion, etc.) —1664. b. spec. To 
inflame with wrath, excite to anger, enrage, 
exasperate. (The current sense.) 1494. Also 
fig. 14. To incite to some action; to stir up, 
set on —1639. 

1. Like pretious Odours, most fragrant, when 
they are incensed, or crushed BACON; 2. Will God 
i. his ire For such a petty ‘Trespass? MILT. P. L. 
IX. 692. 3. b. This so incensed her father, that 
[etc.] FIELDING. fig. Winds wrastling with great 
the flames DEKKER. Hence Incensed 
st. poet, inse-nsèd) ppl. a. kindled (li. and 
jfi); inflamed with wrath; in Her. said of an 
‘animal depicted with fire issuing from mouth and 
ears. Ince-nsement (now rare), anger, exaspera- 


tion. 

Incenser! (insensoi). 1555. [— Fr. encen- 
seur, f. encenser; See INCENSE v.!, -ER* 2.] 
One who burns or offers incense; also fig. 

Incenser®: see INCENSOR. 

¢Ince-nsion. ME. [- L. incensio burning, 
f. incens-, pa. ppl. stem of incendere set on 
fire; see INCENSE sb., -ION. Cf. OFr. incension.] 
1. Burning; setting on fire; conflagration 
Liese. 2. Bodily inflammation 1745. 3. 
Incensement. BAXTER. 

jInce-nsive, a. (sb.) rare. 1563. [- Fr. 
tincensif, -ive or med.L. incensivus inflam- 
matory, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Of inflamed 
disposition, full of rage. Foxe. 2. Inflam- 
matory —1677. 3. sb. = INCENTIVE sb. RALEGH. 

tInce-nsor, -er. 1555. [— Fr. tincenseur 
insame senses, or L. incensor one who kindles, 
in late L. ‘instigator’; f. as prec.; See -0R 2, 
“ER? 3.] One who kindles, inflames, or in- 
cites; an instigator —1627. 

Incensory (insensori). 1611. [- med.L. 
incensorium, f. incensum INCENSE sb.; see 
CENSER, -ORYA] fl. 1 A burnt offering. 
CHAPMAN. 2. A censer 1645. 


Incensurable (nse-nsiürüb'l, -f'ür.), a. 
rare. 1846. [IN-.] Not censurable. Hence 
Ince-nsurably adv. rare. 

Incentive (insentiv). ME. [- L. incen- 


that provokes or 
var. of incant-; 


sets the tune, 


tivus that 
incent-, 


incites (sb. -ivum), f. 


INCESSANT 


see INCANTATION, -IVE. In sense 2 app. con- 
founded with INCENSIVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the quality of inciting; 
provocative 1603. 12. Having the property 
of kindling 1708. 

1. An i, speech in the House of Lords NORTH. 2. 
Part i. reed Provide, pernicious with one touch to 
fire Mint. P. L. VI. 519. Hence Ince-ntively adv. 

B. sb. [L. incentivum.] Something that 
arouses feeling, or incites to action; an ex- 
citing cause or motive; an incitement, 
provocation, spur ME. 

‘An I. to the Love of our Country STEELE. 

Incentor (insentos). Now rare. 1563. 
[-late L. incentor setter of a tune, inciter, f. 
inceni-; see prec., -OR 2.] 1. One who excites 
(strife, etc.); one who incites fo action. 12. 
‘He that singeth the descant’. BLOUNT. 

Incentre, en- (in-, ensentod), v. rare. 
1611. [f. IN-, EN-? + Centre.) (rans. To 
centre in something; to fix in the centre. 
Incept (inse:pt), v. 1569. [7 incepl-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. incipere begin, in med.L. in sense 
2, f. in- IN-* + capere take; see INCIPIENT.] 
1. trans. To undertake; to begin, enter upon. 
2. intr. = Commence v. 4. (Retained in the 
University of Cambridge until 1926.) Hence 
gen. to enter upon one's career or office 1852. 
3. trans. (Biol.) To take in, as an organism or 
cell 1863. r 

2. The ‘Licentiate’ was not regarded as a full 
‘Master’ or ' Doctor’ till he had. "ncepted" 1895. 

Inception (inse:pfon). 1483. [— (O)Fr. in- 
ception or L. inceptio beginning, in med.L. 
admission to teach, f. incepl-, pa. ppl. stem. 
of incipere commence; see prec., -I0N.] 1. 

Origination, beginning, commencement. 2. 
In Univ. use: The action of incepting (ef. 
CoMMENCEMENT 2) 1080. 3. The action of 
taking in, as an organism 1849. 

1. Between the i. and the execution of the pro- 
ject LECKY. 

Inceptive (inse-ptiv). 1612. [= med.L. in- 
ceptivus (late L. (IV) in sense 2), f. as prec.; 
see -IVE. Cf. Fr. tinceptif, -ive.] 

‘A. adj. 1. Beginning, incipient; initial 1662. 
2. Gram. and Logic. Expressing the begin: 
ning of action, as i. verb, proposition, ete. 
1656. Hence Ince-ptively adv. in an i. way. 

2. Verbs I., the same as Inchoatives 1706. 

B. sb. 1. An inceptive verb or proposition 
1612. 12. (pl.) Initial circumstances; begin- 
nings 1734. 

Inceptor (inse:ptod, -ğ1). 1479. [- med.L. 
inceptor (in sense 1), in cl.L. ‘beginner’, f. 
as prec.; see -OR 2.] 1. One who incepta at a 
University. 2. gen. A beginner (rare) 1706. 

+I-ncerate, v. rare. 1023. [- inceral-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. incerare spread wax on, 1. in- 

IN-! + cera wax; see -ATE'.] To cover with 
wax 1727. Hence tIncera:tion, the action 
of covering with wax, or of making a. sub- 
stance like moist wax. 

fInce-tain. 1491. [- (O)Fr. incertain; see 
In-*, CERTAIN.] A. adj. = UNCERTAIN M. 
B. sb. 1. Uncertainty 1502. 2. An obs. game 
at cards. SHADWELL. So fInce'rtainly adv. 

¢Ince-rtainty. 1484. [- Fr. tincertaineté; 
see prec., -TY'.] = UNCERTAINTY —1792. 
Incertitude (insd-atitiad). 1601. [- (O)Fr. 
incertjtude or late L. incertitudo; see IN-*, 
CERTITUDE.) 1. Subjective uncertainty. 2. 
Objective uncertainty; insecurity 1603. 

1. Thus we were brought back to our old i. 
BURKE. 2. The i. and instabilitie of this life 
HOLL: 

Incessable (inse'săb’l), a. Now rare. 1545. 
[- Fr. tincessable or late L. incessabilis, f. 
cessare CEASE; see -ABLE. In XV-XVII some- 
times assim. in form to cease.] Ceaseless, 
incessant. Hence Ince-ssably adv. ME. 
Incessancy (inse-sinsi). 1615. [f. next; 
see -ANCY.] The quality of being incessant or 
unceasing; unbroken continuance. 
Incessant (inse'sünt), a. 1532. [- Fr. in- 
cessant or late L. incessans, -ant-, f.in- I $ 
cessans, pr. pple. of L. cessare CEASE; see 
-ANT.] 1. That does not cease; unceasing, 
ceaseless, continual, either in duration or 
repetition. 12. Unending, endless, ever- 
lasting —1564. 3. quasi-adv. Without inter- 
mission or pause 1557. 

1. The i. weepings of my wife SHAKS. The rude 
flint Yields to the i. drop SMOLLETT. 3. Do they 
not..call I. on his tardy Vengeance? ROWE. 


INCESSION 


Hence Incesssantly adv. unceasingly; instantly 
ME. Ince-ssantness. 

Ince-ssion. rare. 1051. [- late L. incessio 
(el.L. incessus), f. incess-, pa. ppl. stem. of 
incedere; see INCEDE, -I0N. Cf, Fr. tincession.] 
Onward motion; progression —1845. 

‘The i. or locall motion of animals SIR T. BROWNE 

Incest (i-nsest), ME. [~ L. incestus sb., or 
incestum, subst. use of n. of incestus impure, 
unchaste, f. in- IN-? + castus CHASTE.] The 
crime of sexual intercourse or cohabitation 
between persons related within the degrees 
within which marriage is prohibited by law. 

Spiritual i. (in R. C. Ch.); (a) Marriage or sexual 
connection between persons related by spiritual 
affinity, or with a person under a vow of chastity, 
ete. (b) The holding by the same person of two 
benefices, one of which depends on the collation 
of the other. 

Incestuous (insesstivos), a. 1532. [= 
late L. incestuosus, f. L. incestus; see prec., 
-ous.] 1, Guilty of incest 1552. tb. Loosely: 
Adulterous —1681. 2, Of the nature of or in- 
volving incest 1532. T3. Begotten of incest 
-1021. 

1. Caius Caligula, that wicked and i. emperor 
1592. 2. He had even trampled on the laws of. 
Persia by an i. union with his sisters THIRLWALL. 
Hence Ince:stuous-ly adv., -ness. 

Inch (in'j), sb.’ [Late OE. ynée, corresp. to 
OHG. unza, Goth. unkja :- *upkja — L. 
uncia twelfth part. See OUNCE sb.'] 1. A 
measure of length, the twelfth part of a foot. 
Hence, a measure of surface and of solidity 
(explicitly square or superficial, cubic or solid 
inch). Used.also as the unit of measurement 
of rainfall, of atmospheric pressure, and of 
the flow of water. 2. transf. and fig. The least 
amount or part (of space, time, material or 
immaterial things); a very little; a bit ME. 
3. attrib. See quots. 1646. 

1. The gill contains 8:005 cubic inches 1900. 
Inch of rain: that quantity which would cover a 
surface to the depth of an i.; = 3,030 cubic feet 
on an acre. Z. of pressure: that amount which 
balances the weight of a column of mercury, an 
inch high, in the mercurial barometer. Miner's i. 
of water: that amount that will pass in 24 hours 
through an opening of 1 square inch under a 
constant pressure of 6 inches. 2. I'll flog you 
within an i. of your life DICKENS. 3. (a) Of the 
length, thickness, etc. of an inch; as i.-board 
(board an inch thick); of the focal length of an 
inch, as i. object-glass. (b) With prefixed numeral 
f the length, diameter, etc. of (so 


by i.: by small degrees, 
very gradually, Inch stature; I would I had 
thy inches SHAKS. Give him an i. and he'll take 
an ell: undue advantage will be taken of slight 
concessions. 

Comb.: i-measure, etc., one divided into 
inches; -pound (Dynamics), the work done in 
raising à pound weight vertically through an i. 
(cf. foot-pound s.v. FooT sb.); -worm, a geo- 
meter caterpillar. 

Inch (inf), sb.! ME. [- Gael. innis (iznif) = 
(O)Ir. inis, W. ynys, prob. rel. (obscurely) to 
L. insula ISLE.) A smallisland; also, locally, 
a meadow by a river (as the Inches of Perth). 

Inch (inf) v. 1599. [f. INCH sb.'] 1. intr. 
To move, advance, or retreat by inches or 
small degrees. 2. (rans. To drive by inches 
or small degrees 1667. 3. To measure or com- 
pute the number of inches in 1673. 

1. With slow paces measures back the field, And 
inches to the walls DRYDEN. 2. And soi. him and 
shove him out of the world DRYDEN. 

Phr. I. out: to eke out by small amounts; fto deal 
out sparingly, 

Incha:mber, v. rare. 1611. [f. IN-* + 
CHAMBER.] frans. To lodge in or as in a 
chamber. 

fIncha:ngeable, a. rare. 1583. [IN-*.] 
Unchangeable 1654. So t{Inchangeability, 
unchangeableness. 

Inchant, etc.: see ENCHANT, etc. 

tIncha-ritable, a. 1490.  [IN-*.] 

charitable; uncharitable —1070. 

fIncha-rity. 1589. [f. IN-? + CHARITY; cf. 

prec.] Want of charity —1679. 

Inchase: see ENCHASE v.* 

+Incha:stity. 1586. [f. IN-? + CHASTITY.] 
Unchastity —1671. 

Inched (inft), a. 1605. [f. INCH sb.' or v. + 
-ED.] Containing (so many) inches in length 
or other dimension. 

Inchest, var. of ENCHEST v. 

Inchmeal (i-n‘f;mil), adv. (sb.) 1530. [f. 


Not 
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Inch sb. + -MEAL.] By inches; little by 
little. Also with by. 

To die, as it were, by inch-meal FLAVEL. 

Inchoate (i-nko,2t), a. 1534. [- L. inchoatus, 
pa. pple. of inchoare, less correct form of in- 
cohare begin; see -ATE*.] Just begun, in- 
cipient; in an initial or early stage; hence 
elementary, imperfect, undeveloped, im- 
mature. 

Tt was a Church i., beginning, not perfect 1581. 
Hence Inchoate-ly adv., -ness. 

Inchoate (inko,e't), v. 1612. [- inchoal-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. inchoare; see prec., -ATE?.] 
1. (rans. To begin; also, to cause to begin, 
bring about. 2. intr. To make à beginning 
1654. 

Inchoation (inko,é'-fon). 1530. [- late L. 
inchoatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] Beginning, 
commencement; origination; early stage. 
+b. pl. Beginnings —1660. tc. A prefix 1661. 
But the i. of those graces, the consummation 
whereof dependeth on mysteries ensuing HOOKER. 

Inchoative (inkovàtiv, imko,'tiv). 1530. 
[Sense 1 in med.L., sense 2 in late L. 
(Charisius) inchoativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 
A. adj. 1, That is in an incipient stage; 
rudimentary, inchoate; initial 1031. 2. 
Gram. Of verbs: Inceptive 1530. Hence 
Incho-atively adv. in an i. manner. 

1. The solution. .is still in its i. stages CARLYLE. 
B. sb. (Gram.) An inchoative verb 1530. 

tPnchpin. 1571 [app. f. INCH sb.' + PIN 
sb.; in sense 1 perh. a corruption of some 
other word.] 1. The sweetbread of a deer; 
also explained as ‘the lower gut’, ete. 
—1688. 2. ? A pin an inch long. GOLDING, 

Inchu-rch, obs. var. of ENCHURCH v. 
fInciccurable, a. rare. 1057. [f. IN-^ + D. 
cicurare CICURATE + -ABLE.] That cannot be 
tamed; hence, of plants, that cannot be 
naturalized —1776. 

Incide (insoi-d), v.' ? Obs. 1597. [- L. in- 
cidere cut into, f. in- IN-* + cadere cut. Cf. 
INcmE.] 1. Surg. To cut into, make incision 
(trans. or intr.). 12. Med. To sever, loosen, 
disperse, resolve (a viscid humour, phlegm, 
ete.); = Cur v. II. 4. 1797. 

Incide (insoi-d), v.* rare. 1774. [- L. in- 
cidere fall upon, f. in- IN-* + cadere fall. Cf. 
INCIDENT a.) intr. To fall upon; to have 
incidence. 

Incidence (i-nsidéns). ME. [- (O)Fr. inci- 
dence, or med.L. incidentia (sb. fem.); see 
INCIDENT d., -ENCE.] Tl. = INCIDENT sb. 1. 
—1651. 2. The act or fact of falling upon, or 
coming in contact with 1656. 3. Physics. The 
falling of a line, or anything moving in a line 
(as a ray of light, etc.), upon a surface; the 
manner of such falling 1626. 4. Astron. = 
IMMERSION 3. 1727. 5. The range or scope of 
a thing, the extent of its influence or effects 
1825. 

1. Many operations have been invented some- 
times by a casual i. and occurrence BACON. 2. The 
i. of a heavy gale KANE. 3. Angle of Incidence, 
the angle which the incident line, ray, etc. makes 
with the perpendicular to the surface at the 
point of i. Axis of i., the perpendicular to the 
surface at the nt of i. 5. The i. and effect of 
taxes and regulations MCCULLOCH. 

tI-ncidency. 1611. [See prec., -ENOY.] 1. 
An incident —1701. 2. The quality of being 
liable to fall to; (with pl.) a thing incident to 
—1083. 3. Physics. = INOIDENCE 3. —1704. 4. 
The meeting of lines. MORSE. 

Incident (i-nsidént), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. inci- 
dent, subst. use of adj.; see next.] 1. Some- 
thing that occurs casually in connection with 
something else; an event of accessory or 
subordinate character. 2. An occurrence 
viewed as a separate circumstance 1462. +b. 
A matter, an affair (rare) 21761. 3. A distinct 
piece of action in a play or poem 1695; a 
single feature in a picture 1705. 4. tAn 
accessory circumstance —1755; in Law, a 
privilege, burden, custom, etc. commonly or 
invariably attaching to an office, estate, or 
wae ee 1628. fb. An incidental expense 

3. No person, no i. in the play, but must be of 
use to carry on the main design DRYDEN. A 
sweet piece of rock i. RUSKIN. 4. The ‘incidents’ 
of tenure by knight-service 1876. 

Incident (i-nsidént), a. 1488. [- Fr. inci- 
dent or L. incidens, -ent-, pr. pple. of incidere 
fall upon, happen to, f. in- IN-* + cadere fall; 


INCISE 


see -ENT.] 1. Liable to befall or occur to; 
likely to happen; hence, naturally attaching. 
2. Law. Attaching itself, as a privilege, bur- 
den, or custom, to an office, position, etc, 
1491. +3. Relating or pertinent (o —1014, t4. 
Apt to fall into; liable to; subject to —1707. 
5. = INCIDENTAL 1. Now rare or Obs. 1523. 
6. Subordinate, subsidiary, accessory 1725. 
7. Falling or striking upon or against, as light 
upon a surface, Const. upon. 1667, 

1. The fallacies i. to categorical syllogisms REID. 
2. Fealtie is incydent to everye manner of Service 
1574. 5. By occasion i. there was talke of a text 
of Scripture 1581. With all the Charges i. BUTLER. 
6. Phr. +Jncident proposition, a proposition in- 
serted in a principal one, and introduced by a 
relative pronoun; a subordinate relative clause, 

Incidental (inside-ntal), a. (sb.) 1616. 
[orig. — med.L. incidentalis (cf. angulus 
incidentalis angle of incidence), f. as prec.; 
see -AL'. In mod. use f. INCIDENT a. + -AL'.] 
1. Occurring or liable to occur in fortuitous 
or subordinate conjunction with something 
else; casual 1644. b. Of a charge or expense: 
Such as is incurred apart from the primary 
disbursements 1739. 2. Casually met with 
(rare) 1856. 3. sb. An incidental circumstance, 
event, charge, etc. 1707. 

1. Those i. discourses which we have wandered 
into MILT. b. The house rent, and the i. charges 
of a family 1804. Phr. Incidental images, colours: 
such as are perceived by the eye as a consequence 
of visual impressions no longer present. Incidental 
music, marches, dances, songs, etc. introduced 
during the action of a play. Hence Incide:ntal-ly 
adv., -ness. 

fLncidently, adv. 1529. 

+ -LY*.] Incidentally —1824. 

Incinerable (insinérüb'D, a. rare. |f. 
med.L. incinerare, or direct from INCINERATE 
v. -- -ABLE.] Capable of being burnt to 
ashes. SIR T. BROWNE. 

tInci-nerate, ppl. a. 1471. l~ med.L. 
incineratus, pa. pple. of incinerare; see next, 
-ATE*.] Incinerated —1026. 

Incinerate (insinéreit), v. 1555. [- in- 
cinerat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. incinerare, 
f. in- IN-* + cinis, ciner- ashes; see -ATE'.] 
1. trans. To reduce to ashes, consume by fire. 
2. intr. To become reduced to ashes 1800. 

1. It is the Fire only that Incinerates Bodies 
BOYLE. Hence Incineration, reduction to 
ashes 1529; spec. (esp. in U.S.) the cremation of 
the dead. 

Incipience (insi-piéns). 1864. If. INOIPI- 
ENT; see -ENCE.] Beginning, commencement; 
the fact or condition of being incipient; with 
pl. A beginning. So Inci-piency, the quality 
or state of being incipient 1817. ^ 

Incipient (insi-piént). 1589. [— incipient", 
pr. ppl. stem of L. incipere undertake, begin, 
f. in- IN-* + capere take; see -ENT.] 

A. adj. Beginning; coming into, or in an 
early stage of, existence; in an initial stage 
1669. Hence Inci-piently adv. 

I. madness JOHNSON, fermentation SIR H. DAVY. 

B. sb. fl. = INcEPTOR —1598. 2. Heb. Gram. 
The verbal ‘tense’ or form with prefixed 
servile letters, variously called Future, 
Present, and Imperfect 1866. 

lIncipit (i-nsipit). [L., 3rd pers. sing. pres. 
ind. of incipere (see prec.): used, as in old 
MSS., to introduce the title of a literary 
work.] The opening words of a poem or 
other piece. Cf. EXPLICIT. 

Incircle, obs. f. ENCIRCLE t. 

tInci-rclet. [f. IN-' or * + CIRCLET.]) A 
little circular curl or spiral. SIDNEY. 

fincircumscri-ptible, a. 1550. [- late 
(eccl.) L. incircumscriptibilis; see IN-*, CR- 
CuMsCRIPTPBLE. Of. Fr. f-ible.] Incapable of 
being circumscribed or limited —1652. 

Incircumscri-ption. rare. 1051. [- late 
L. incircumscriptio (Gregory the Great, tr. 
tò dmepypajov); see IN-*, CrrcuMscRIPTioN.} 
The condition of being uncircumscribeds 
boundlessness. 

tIncircumspe-ct, a. 1531. [IN-*.] Not 
circumspect; incautious, heedless —1051. 

fIncircumspe'ction. 1646. [IN-*.] Want 
of circumspection; heedlessness, unwariness 
—1683. 

Incise (insoi-z), v. 1541. [- Fr. inciser, f. 
incis-, pa. ppl. stem of L. incidere, f. in 
IN-t + cadere cut.] 1. trans, To cut into, 
make an incision in; to cut marks upon, en" 


[f. INCIDENT a. 


INCISED 


grave with figures. Also absol. 2. To form by 
cutting; to carve, engrave 1631. 

2. I on thy Tombe this Epitaph i. CAREW. 

Incised (nseizd) ppl. a. 1597. [f. IN- 
OISE v. + -ED'.] L Cut into; marked by cut- 
ting. b. Bol. and Zool. Having marginal 
notches; as a leaf or an insect’s wing 1826. 2. 
Produced by incision; engraved 1807. 

Incision (insigon). ME. [- (O)Fr. incision 
or late L. incisio, f. incis-; see INCISE v., -ION.] 
1. The action of cutting into something 1474. 
2. The effect of cutting into something; à 
division produced by cutting; a. cut, a gash 


ME. b. Bot. and Zool, A deep indentation or 
notch 1578. +3. Med. The loosening and re- 


moval of viscid humours; cf. INCIDE v. 2. 
Bacon. 4. fig. Incisiveness 1862. 5. Used 
erron. for INSITION, engrafting 1601. 

Incisive (insoi'siv), a. (sb.) 1528. [— med.L. 
incisivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE. Of. (O)Fr. in- 
cisif, -ive.] 1. Having the quality of cutting 
into something; cutting, penetrating with a 
sharp edge 1597. 2. Anat. Applied to the in- 
cisor teeth; and hence to the incisive bones = 
the premaxillary bones 1804. +3. Cutting, 
ierci cutting’ viscid humours (see IN- 
—1694. 4. fig. Sharp or keen in 

ies; penetrating, acute, tren- 
chant 1800. 8. An incisor tooth 1804. 

4. Her i. smile E.B, BROWNING. An i. and pun- 
gent style 1880. Hence Inci-sively adv., -ness. 

Inciso- (insoi-so), comb. advb. f. L. incisus, 
used in the sense ‘incisedly—’, ‘incised and 
—', as i.-dentate, etc. 

Incisor (insai-soz, -ğ1). 1672. [- med.L. 
incisor, in dens incisor incisor tooth, f. L. 
incisor lit. ‘cutter’, f. incis- (see INCISE) + 
-or -0R Anat. and Zool, A tooth adapted 
for cutting; any one of the front teeth in 
either jaw, situated between the canine teeth 
on each side. b. attrib. Adapted for cutting, 
as i. forceps, loolh; connected with the incisor 
teeth, as i. artery, ete. 1837. 

Incisory (insoisóri) a. 1594. [f. as prec.; 
seo -ORY:.] Having the property of cutting, 
incisive; applied to the incisor teeth. 

Incisure (insi-3'ta). 1597. [- L. incisura, 
i: see INCISE v., -URE. Cf. OFr. en- 
cisëure.] A cut, notch, slit, cleft. 

Incitable (insəi'tăb’l), a. rare. 1800. If. 
INOITE v. + -ABLE. Cf. Fr. incitable.] Capable 
of being incited or urged to action. Hence 
Incitabi-lity. 

Incitant (i-nsitint, insoitünt). 1802. It. 
Incrre + -ANT, after Fr. incilant.] A. adj. 
That incites, stimulating 1880. B. sb. That 
which incites. 

tL ncitate, v. 


1597. [-incital-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. incitare; see INCITE, -ATE®.] (rans. To 
incite -1623, So tI-ncitate ppl. a. 1568. 

Incitation (insoité'-fon, insité-fon). 1477. 
[7 (O)Fr. incitation or L. incitatio, f. as prec. ; 
see -ION.] 1. The action of incitin neitement, 
stimulation. 12. That which incites; a stimu- 
m Endet —1709. +3. Power of inciting 

2. This passion. .the..noblest I. to honest 
Attempts STEELE. 

fIncitative, a. and sb. rare. 1490. [- Fr. 

tincitatif, -ive exciting; cf. med.L. incita- 
livum incentive; see next, -IVE.] = INCITANT 
a. and sb. 1620. 
Incite (insai-t), v. 1483. [- (O)Fr. inciter — L. 
incitare, t. in- IN-* + citare set in rapid 
motion, rouse; see CiTE.] trans. To urge or 
Spur on; to stir up, instigate, stimulate. 
Const. to, unto; to do something. 

The Pope incited the King of Spain to make war 
erent the Republick BRAMHALL. Manufactures 
ing incited 1812. Hence Inci-ter. Inci-tingly 

Incitement (insai-tmént). 1594. [f. INCITE 
+ -MENT. Of. Fr. tincitement (xv), L. in- 
citamentum.] 1. The action of inciting. 
tAlso, the condition of being incited. 2. 
That which incites or rouses to action; an 
ae cause; a stimulus, incentive, spur 


P Chiefly by the i. of the Cardinal 1647. 2. 
leasure, the greatest i. of evil JOWETT. 

,incito-motor (insai:tomo"-toz, -ó1), a. rare. 
886. [f. INCITE v. + Moror, after EXCITO- 
TRIB Y. Of. Fr. incito-moteur.] Inciting 
© motion or muscular actio: ipplied to the 
action of the nervous centres which deter- 
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mine the contraction of the muscles through 
theintermediation of the motor nerves. Also 
erron. identified with ezcito-motor. So Inci:to- 
mo-tory a. 1884. 

jInci-vil, a. 1586. [- (O)Fr. incivil or L. in- 
civilis unmannerly (in med.L. also in sense 
1); see IN-*, Civit.] 1. Not according to civil 
law. DANIEL. 2. Savage, barbarous, MARLOWE. 
3. Rude, clownish —1707. 

Incivility (insiviliti. 1584. [- Fr. in- 
civilité or late L. incivilitas; see prec., -ITY.] 
The quality or condition of being incivil or 
uncivil. tl. Want of civilization; savage- 
ness, barbarism —1811. 12. Want of good 
manners or good breeding 1073. 3. Want of 
civility or politeness; discourtesy, rudeness. 
Also with an and pl. 1612. 

1. That barbarous relic of feudal i., duelling 1811. 
3. [Guildford] was treated by Jeffreys with marked. 
i. MACAULAY, No person offered me the least i. 
LUDLO 

Incivilization (insi-vilizé-fon, -oiz-). 1823. 
[IN-*.] Uncivilized condition; want of civili- 
zation. So tInci-vilize v. 1603. 

Incivism (i-nsiviz’m). 1794. [- Fr. in- 
civisme; sce IN-* and Crvrsw.] The opposite 
of CrvisM; want of good citizenship; orig., 
want of loyalty to the principles of the 
French Revolution: regarded as a crime 
against the Republic. 

Socrates is to be..exeulpated from the charge 


of i. GROTE. 
+Inclamattion. rare. 1612. [- late L. in- 


clamatio, f. inclamat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
inclamare call out, exclaim against, f. in- 
Ix-! + clamare call.) A calling upon, invoca- 
tion. Also, a cry, a loud call. —1613. 

Inclasp, obs. f. ENOLASP v. 

Inclau-dent, a. [f. IN-? + claudent.] Bol. 
Not closing. PAXTON. 

+Incla-vate, v. rare. 1000. [— inclavat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med,L. inclavare, f. in- IN- 

+ L. clavus nail; see -ATE?.] trans. To nail or 
bolt in, fix firmly. 

Inclave, obs. f. ENCLAVE a. Her. 

Incle, var. of INKLE sb. and v. 

I-n-clea:ring. 1872. [IN ađv.] The 
cheques, bills of exchange, etc., collectively, 
payable by a bank, and received through the 
Clearing-house for settlement; also attrib. 

Inclemency (inkle-ménsi). 1559. [— L. in- 
clementia, f. inclement-; see next, -ENCY.] 
The quality or condition of being inclement. 
1. Severity of weather; (with pl.) an instance 
of this 1699. +2. Want of kindliness of dis- 
position; pitilessness, unmercifulness —1658. 

1. The I. of the weather 1725. The inclemencies 
of a cold climate 1748. 2. The inclemencie of the 
late Pope laboring to forestall him in his just 
throne BP. HALL. 

Inclement (inklemént), a. 1021. [= Fr. 
inclément or L. inclemens, -ent-; See IN2, 
CLEMENT.] Not clement. 1. Of climate, etc.: 
Not temperate; extreme; severe 1007. 12. 
Not kindly; pitiless, harsh, severe, cruel 
1725. 

1. To shun Th’ i. Seasons, Rain, Ice, Hail and 
Snow Mirr. P. L. x. 1063. 2. Pope Clement the 
fift, was i. and cruell 1621. Hence Incle-ment-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Inclinable 


(inkloi:náb'D, a. 1449. [Late 
ME. enclinable — OFT. enclinable (mod. in-), 
f. encliner (in-); see INCLINE v., -ABLE.] 1. 
Having à (mental) leaning in some direction 
inclined, disposed 1494. 2. Favourably dis- 
posed; favourable; amenable 1449. 3. Having 
a tendency to some physical quality, charac- 
ter, condition, or action 1607. 4. Capable of 
being inclined 1766. 

1. Of a Noble Nature, and i. to mercy FELTHAM. 
Too i. for factions 1654. 2. An argument that the 
nabob is i. to the French 1759. 3. His Hair i. to 
Red 1683. Hence +Incli-nableness. TIncli-n- 
ably adv. 

Inclination (inkline'-fon). 1483. [- (O)Fr. 
inclination or L. inclinatio, f. inclinat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of inclinare; see INCLINE v., -ION.] 

I. 1. The action or an act of inclining. tb. 
Decantation, or tilting a vessel for pouring 
—1758. 2. The fact or condition of being in- 
clined; deviation from the normal vertical or 
horizontal position or direction; leaning or 
slanting position; slope, slant 1530. b. The 
amount of slope or deviation from the hori- 
zontal position 1799. C. Dialling. The amount 
by which the plane of an inclining dial de- 
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viates from the vertical 1593. d. The dip of 
the magnetic needle. Hence attrib, in i.-charl, 
ete, 1678. 3. gen. (chiefly in Geom.) The direc- 
tion of a line, surface, or body, with respect 
to another line, surface, or body which has 
a different direction; the difference of direc- 
tion of two lines, etc. regarded as tending 
towards each other; usually, the amount of 
such difference measured by the angle of 
inclination. In Astron. occas. spec. the posi- 
tion of the plane of a planet’s orbit in relation 
to that of the ecliptic, measured by the 
angle between them 1570. 

1. A courteous i. of the head 1850. 2, b. The 
drain has an i. of one foot in 100 yards 1799. 

Il. 1. The action of inclining, bending, or 
directing the mind to something. 1 Obs, 1509. 
2. Disposition, propensity ME. ; liking, affec- 
tion 1647; natural disposition; nature, 
character —1713. 3. Formerly, the general 
character or nature (of a thing); now only as 
fig. from prec. 1593. 4. transf. An action or 
practice to which one is inclined 1526; ta 
person for whom one has a liking -1712. 

2. Each his several way Pursues, as i. or sad 
choice Leads him perplext MILT. P. L. 11. 524. 
3. The whole i. of the War depending on him. 1653. 
4. Thieving is a very prevalent i. among them 
MoRsE. Jack had, of late, been heri. ARBUTHNOT. 

III. Gr. and L. Gram. The throwing of the 
accent of an enclitic upon the last syllable of 
the word to which it is attached 1842. 

Inclina-tional, a. rare. 1821. [f. prec. + 
-AU.] a. Relating to inclination to the hori- 
zon 1879. b. Of or pertaining to mental dis- 
position. 

Inclinatory (nkloinátori) a. ? Obs. 1613. 
(f. inclinat- (see INCLINATION) + -ORY*.] Re- 
lating to or characterized by inclination or 
dip. I. needle = DIPPING-NEEDLE. Hence 
Incli-natorily adv. 

Incline (inkloin, imklein), sb. 1600. (f. 
the vb.] fl. = Inctinavion II. 2. 2. An 
inclined plane or surface; a slope, declivity; 
an inclined roadway along which mineral is 
conveyed 1846. 

Incline (inkloi-n), v. [ME. encline — OFr. 
encliner, later assim. to L. source inclinare, 
f. in- IN-* + clinare bend.] 

I. trans. 1. To bend or bow (the head, the 
body, ete.) towards a person or thing, and 
hence forward or downward. tAlso fig. 2. 
To give a tendency to (a person, the mind, 
will, ete.); to dispose ME. 3, To cause to 
Jean; to slope, tilt 1590; tto direct (something 
immaterial) towards a particular object 1626. 
4. Gr. and L. Gram. To cause (a dependent 
word) to lean its accent upon the preceding 
word (see ENCLITIO a.) 1751. 

1. Thou oughtest to enclyne and bowe thy kne 
Caxton. Enclyne thine eares to me COVERDALE 
Ps. 16[17]: 6. 2. Such advice as God shall i. him. . 
to propound MILT, 3. Just as the Twig is bent, 
the Tree’s inclin'd PoPE. Oure God..hath en- 
clyned mercy vnto vs COVERDALE Ezra 9: 9. 

IL intr. 1. To bend the head or body for- 
ward or downward; to bow. ? Obs. ME. 2. 
fig. To bow, submit, yield to; to condescend; 
to accede (/o) 1440. 3. To turn in mind, ete. 
in a given direction; to apply oneself (/o). 
(Now mostly with mixture of next.) ME. 4. 
To have a mental leaning towards something; 
to be disposed or inclined ME. 5. To slope, 
slant, bend downwards. Const. to, towards. 
1568. b. Dialling. Said of a dial the plane of 
which leans forwards; opp. to recline 1593. 
6. gen. To have an oblique position or direc- 
tion, so as to make angles with something 
else 1553. b. Mil. To move in a direction at 
angles with the front, so as to gain ground to 
the flank while advancing 1790. 7. fig. 'To 
have a tendency, tend (to) 1509; to have some 
quality in an incipient degree 1589. 

2. To enclyne to theyr desyre MORE. 3. To. a 
to virtue 1580. 4. Their hearts inclined to follow 
Abimelech: for they said, He is our brother J udg. 
9:3. 6. A course directly East, or inclining to the 
South PurcHas. 7. Victory inclined to the side 
of the allies GIBBON. He was stout and well-built, 
inclining to corpulence MARRYAT. 

Inclined (inkloi-nd), ppl. a. ME. [f. IN- 
CLINE v. + -ED'.] 1, Leaning or falling away 
from the vertical or horizontal; sloping, 
slanting 1541; making an angle with some- 
thing else (const. to) 1813. 2. Disposed; in the 
mood or mind for something ME. 13. 
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Having a particular disposition, character, 
or nature —1016. 

1. Phr. Inclined plane, a material plane surface 
inclined at an acute angle to the horizon, con- 
stituting one of the mechanical powers. 2. Every 
Ryver to the see Enclyned ys to goo by kynde 
CHAUCER. Dishonestly ù., well-inclined. 

Incliner (inkloinoz). 1609. [f. as prec. + 
-ER!.] One who or that which inclines; an 
inclining dial. 

Inclining (inkloi-nin), vbl. sb. ME. If. as 
prec. + -ING'.] 1. A bending forward or 
downward; a bowing of the head or body; a 
slope, declivity. tAlso fig. 2. Tendency, 
pent ME.; party, following (Obs. or arch.) 
1604. 

2. Hold your hands Both you of my i. and the 
rest SHAKS. 

Inclinometer (inkling'mitos). 1842. [irreg. 
f. L. inclinare + -METER; cf. DECLINOMETER. 
Cf. Fr. inclinométre. An instrument for 
measuring the vertical intensity of the 
earth's magnetic force, as shown by the in- 
clination or dip of the magnetic needle. 

Inclip (inkli-p), v. arch. 1608. [f. IN-* + 
Cur v.'] trans. To clasp, enclose. 

"What ere the Ocean pales, or skie inclippes 
SHAKS. 

Incloister, var. of ENCLOISTER t. 

Inclose (inkló"z), v. ME. Var. form of EN- 
CLOSE, being the legal and statutory form, in 
reference to the inclosing of common and 
waste lands; still occas. in other senses; see 
ENCLOSE. 

Inclosure (inklów;'ür, -391). 1517. Var. 
form of ENCLOSURE, being the statutory form. 
in reference to the inclosing of waste lands, 
commons, etc. Formerly also in other senses. 

Your letter. .with the i., was duly received 1776. 
s I. Commissioners for England and Wales 

Incloude, -owd, obs. fl. ENOLOUD. 

Include (inklü-d), v. ME. [- L. includere, 
f. in- IN-* + claudere shut.] 1. (rans. To shut 
or close in; tto shut up, confine. Now only in 
pass. Also fig. b. To enclose (in an area) 
1662. 2. To contain, comprise, embrace: a. 
as a member of an aggregate, or a consti- 
tuent part of a whole ME.; b. as a sub- 
ordinate element, corollary, or secondary 
feature 1526. 3. To place in a class or cate- 
gory; to embrace in a general survey; to 
reckon in a calculation, etc. 1560. t4. To 
bring to a close. SHAKS. 

1. He [Ashmole] shew'd me a toade included in 
amber EVELYN. b. It was after included in its 
circuit STILLINGEL. 2. a. Dispersed are the glories 
it included SHAKS. It includes..the Pie, Jay, 
Nutcracker, etc. BEWICK. b. The losse of such a 
Lord, includes all harmes SHAKS. 3. Men of 
feeble parts. .are not to be included in this num- 
ber 1704. 4. Two Gent. V. iv. 160. Hence Inclu-- 
dible, -able a. capable of being included. 

Included (inkli-déd), ppl. a. 1552. [f. prec. 
+ -ED'.) Shut in, enclosed, contained, com- 
prised. b. Bot. Said óf parts (esp. the style 
or stamens) which do not protrude beyond 
the corolla 1847. 

Including (inkli-din), ppl. a. 1670. [f. as 
prec. + -ING*.] 1. That includes (see the vb.). 
2. Often = Inclusive of. (Syntactically, it 
agrees sometimes with the word for the 
group previously (or afterwards) mentioned, 
but oftener with an indef. pron. one, we, you 
understood.) 1853. 

2. These premises. . were. .in the occupation of 


several other warehousemen, i. Mr. T. Tapling 
1864. Hence Inclu-dingly adv. 1449. 
Inclu:se. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [- L. in- 


clusus, pa. pple. of includere INCLUDE.] A. 
adj. Enclosed. B. sb. An anchorite. So fIn- 
clu:se v. trans. to enclose, shut up. 

Inclusion (inklirgen) 1600. [- L. inclusio, 
f. inclus-, pa. ppl. stem of includere; see 
INCLUDE, -I0N.] 1. The action of including; 
the fact or condition of being included; an 
instance of this. 2. concr. That which is in- 
cluded; spec. in Min., A gaseous or liquid 
substance, or a small body, contained in a 
crystal or a mineral mass 1839. 

1. In this Kingdome the name of Frenchman 
hath by i. comprehended all kind of Aliens 
SELDEN. 

Inclusive (inkli:siv), a. (sb.) 1515. [- 
med.L. inclusivus, f. a8 prec.; see -IVE. Of. 
Fr. inclusif, -ive. Sense 3 as in med.L. in- 
clusivé.] 1. Including, enclosing, compre- 
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hending 1594; comprehensive 1601; charac- 
terized by including or taking in, as opp. to 
excluding or leaving out 1651. 12. Character- 
ized by being included in something else 
-1735. 3. quasi-adv. = INCLUSIVELY 2. 1515. 
4, sb. An inclusive proposition or particle 
1533. 

1. The inclusiue Verge of Golden Mettall, that 
must round my Brow SHAKS. Phr. I. terms, pay- 
ment, etc. : such as include all accessory payments. 
I. of, including or embracing. 3. From Monday 
till Saturday i. 1873. Hence Inclu:siveness. 

Inclusively (inklisivli), adv. 1578. |f. 
prec. + -LY?.] 1. In a way that includes; so 
as to include or be included. 2. With inclu- 
sion of the term or limit mentioned; one or 
both extremes being included 1597. 

1Incoa:ched, ppl. a. Also en-. 1599. It. 
In-? + COACH + -ED'.] Conveyed in a coach 
or carriage —1618. 

Inco,a‘cted, a. rare. [f. L. incoactus, or 
f. IN + Coacr v. + -ED'.] Uncompelled, 
unconstrained. HALE. 

Incoagulable (inko,e-gitlib’l), a. 1667. 
[- med.L. incoagulabii See IN-*, COAGUL- 
ABLE.] Not coagulable; incapable of coagu- 
lation. 

Inco,alescence. rare. 1846. [IN-.] Non- 
coalescence. 

fInco:cted, a. 1645. [f. L. incoctus + 
-gD! 9,] Uncooked, raw; hence, indigestible 
—1657. So tInco-ctible a. 1684. 

Incoercible (inko,o-astb’l), a. 1710. [f. 
In-" + CoERCIBLE. Cf. Fr. incoercible (xvm).] 
1. That cannot be coerced, restrained, or 
overpowered by force 1756. 2. That cannot be 
confined; volatile 1710. tb. Incapable of 
being liquefied by pressure; formerly said of 
some gases 1861. 

Incoexistence (inikó"ógzisténs). — [IN-*.] 
Absence of coexistence; the fact of not ex- 
isting together. LOCKE. 

Incoffin (inke-fin), v. 1570. [f. IN-* + 
Corr v.] To enclose in, as in, or like, a 
coffin. 

Incog (inkọ'g). 1700. [colloq. abbrev. of 
INCOGNITO, INCOGNITA.] A. adj. = INcoG- 
NITO, INCOGNITA adjs. 1705. B. adv. = INCOG- 
wiTO adv. C. sb. = INCOGNITO sb. INCOGNITA 


8b.* 

Incogitable (inkodgitáb'D, a. 1522. [= L. 
incogitabilis (in later use ‘inconceivable’); 
see IN- COGITABLE.] Unthinkable, incon- 
ceivable. Hence Incogitabi-ity (rare), the 
quality of being i. 

tInco-gitance. rare. 1637. 
see -ANCE.] = next —1659. 

tInco'gitancy. 1612. [- L. incogitantia, f. 
incogitans, -ani-; see next, -ANCY.] 1. Want 
of thought or reflection; thoughtlessness ; in- 
advertence —1759. 2, Want of the faculty of 
thought —1673. 

1, Infirmities. .are, vsually, sins of incogitancie 


1612. 

Incogitant (inkg-dzitant), a. 1028. [— L. 
incogitans, -ant-; see IN-^, CoarrANT.] That 
does not think; thoughtless; without the 
faculty of thought. 

E lighti.young man 1679. Hence Inco'gitantly 


adv. 

Incogitative (inko:dsite'tiv), a. rare. 1690. 
If. IN-* + CoarramivE.] Unthinking; without 
the faculty of thought. 

A mere, bare, pure, i. Matter 1706. Hence In- 
co:gitati-vity (rare), the quality of being i. 

|Incognita (inko:gnitá), a. and sb.' 1668. 
[It., fem. of incognito unknown.] 

A. adj. Of a female: Unknown or disguised ; 
having one's identity unavowed. 

She would go to Naples incognita 1884. 

B. sb. 1. An unknown or disguised woman; 
one whose identity is not made known 1718. 
2. Unknown or unavowed character (of a 
woman) 1882. 

Ene Queen will not assume her i. until [etc.] 


If. as next; 


|Inco-gnita, sb.* pl. 1846. [L., n. pl. of L. 
incognitus unknown; see next.] Unknown 
things or places. 

tInco-gnite, a. 1609. [- L. incognitus un- 
known, f. in- IN-* + cognitus, pa. pple. of 
cognoscere know.] Unknown —1678. 

Inco-gnitive, a. [f. IN- + COGNITIVE.) 
Destitute of the faculty of cognition. F. 
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]Incognito (inke-gnito), a., adv., sb. Pl. 
-ti (-ti). 1638. [- It. incognito — L. incog- 
nitus; See INCOGNITE.] 

A. adj. Unknown; whose identity is con- 
cealed or unavowed; concealed under a dis- 
guised or assumed character 1649. 

A Fool is very troublesome, when he Presumes 
he is I. 1676. 

B. adv. With one's real name, title, or 
character undisclosed or disguised; used esp. 
in reference to royal or dignified personages 
who wish not to be openly recognized 1649. 

"Twas long ago Since Gods came down Incognito 
PRIOR. 

C. sb. 1. An unknown man; one who con- 
ceals his identity 1638. 2. The condition of 
being unknown, anonymity; fictituous cha- 
racter; disguise. 

2. Few writers would have preserved their i, so 
long 1874. 

Incognizable, -isable (inko'gni-, -kọ'niz- 
Ab'), a. 1767. [f. IN-* + COGNIZABLE.] Not 
cognizable; incapable of being known, per- 
ceived, or apprehended; incapable of recog- 
nition. 

On life's incognisable sea M. ARNOLD. 
Incognizance (inko:gni-, -konizüng). 1850. 
If. In-* + COGNIZANCE.) Want of knowledge 
or recognition. 

Incognizant (inke-gni-, -kenizint), a. 1837. 
[f. In-* + CoaNmANT.] Not cognizant; with- 
out knowledge or apprehension of; unaware, 
unconscious of. 

A man. .isnever altogether incognisant. „of him- 
self FERRIER. 

Incognoscible (inkogno:sib'l, a. 1691. [~ 
late L. incognoscibilis; see IN-*, COGNOSCIBLE.] 
Unknowable, beyond cognizance. Hence 
Incognoscibi-lity, the quality or condition 
of being i. 

Incoherence (inkohi*-réns). 1611. [f. IN-* 
+ COHERENCE.) 1. lit. Want of cohesion 1672. 
2. Want of connection; incompatibility, in- 
congruity of subjects or matters 1665. 3. 
Want of coherence in thought or language, 
incongruity, inconsistency. Also with an 
and pl. 1611. 

1. The. .shale, .from its i. has been denuded for 
the most part MURCHISON. 3. A Petition fraught 
with Nonsense and I., Confusion and Imperti- 
nence SOUTH. This mythic theory is a mass of 
incoherences 1859. So Incohe'rency (in senses 


, 3). 

Incoherent (inkohi-rént), a. 1628. If. 
IN- + ConERENT.] 1. Without physical co- 
herence or cohesion; unconnected, disjoined, 
loose 1695. Also transf. and fig. 2. Of abstract 
things, actions, thought, language, ete.: 
Consisting of incongruous parts; not logic- 
ally connected or unified; inconsistent, 
uncoordinated; disjointed 1626. 3. Incapable 
of cohering or coalescing ; naturally different: 
incongruous 1643. 

2. An i. fortuitous system, governed by chance 
BERKELEY. She muttered an i. sentence 1791. 3. 
His armour was patched up of a thousand i. 
pieces Swirt. Hence Incohe-rent-ly adv., -ness 


(rare). 

Incohesive (inkohi-siv), a. 1846. [IN-*.] 
Not cohesive. 

Incoincident (inko,i-nsidént), a. 1636. (f. 


IN- + CoINCDENT.] Not coinciding; not 
necessarily existing together; not identical. 
Hence Inco,i-ncidence, want of coincidence 
or agreement. 

fincolu:mity. 1533. [- L. incolumitas 
safety, soundness, f. incolumis safe, sound; 
see -ITY. Cf. OFr. incolumité good health, 
good condition.] Safety, soundness, freedom 
from danger —1672. 

Incomber, obs. var. of ENCUMBER. 

1Incombi-ning, a. (IN-*.] Not combining: 
incompatible. MILT. 

Incombustible (inkómbo»'stib', c. (sb.) 
1460. [- med.L. incombustibilis; see IN’, 
COMBUSTIBLE. Cf. (O)Fr. incombustible.] 1.In- 
capable of being burnt or consumed by fire. 
2. sb. That which is incombustible 1807. 

1. An infusible and i. substance, as chalk or 


magnesia 1874. Hence Incombustibi-lity, In- 
combustibleness. 
Income (i-nkim), sb. ME. [In ME. use 


prob. — ON. innkoma arrival; later, à new 
formation on phr. come in (cf. OUTCOME); in 
sense 5 preceded by (dial) incoming(s; ee 
INcoMING vbl. sb.) 1. Coming in, entrance, 
arrival, advent; beginning. Now rare. b. 
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spec. Spiritual influx or communication. 
(Now Obs. or rare.) 1647. 12. A fee paid on 
coming in; entrance-money —1712. 13. A 
new-comer, immigrant 1804. f4. Something 
added or incidental —1002. 5. spec. That which 
comes in as the periodical produce of one’s 
work, bu: ss, lands, or investments (com- 
monly expressed in terms of money); annual 
or periodical receipts accruing to a person or 
corporation; revenue. Formerly also in pl. = 
Receipts, profits 1601. National income, the 
income of a nation as à whole. 

1. Pain pays the i. of each precious thing SHAKS. 
b. The pure Incomes of his holy Life. . flow in upon 
them 167 5. No Fields afford So large an 
I. to the Village Lord DRYDEN. The incomes of 
the poor clergy GEO. ELIOT. alfrib. Income 
bonds, bonds of a corporation or company, the 
interest of which is not cumulative, secured by a 


lien upon the net income of each year, after pay- 
ment of prior charges. 

Income (inkom), sb.* Sc. and m. dial. 
1808. [f. IN adv. + COME. Cf. ANCOME.] A 


morbid affection of any part of the body, a 


swelling, impostume, or the like. 

fInco:me, v. [OE. incuman; a collocation 
of IN adv. + Come v. Now repl. by come in.] 
intr. To come in, enter —1565. 


Incomer (nko:moi). 1514. [f. IN adv. + 
CowER.] One who comes in; opp. to oulgoer; 
also spec. a, a visitor, immigrant, or foreign 
resident; b. an intruder; an invader; C. à suc- 
cessor; d. Sport. a bird that flies towards the 
sportsman. 


Lncome-tax. 1799. [INCOME sb.' 5.) A 
tax levied in some countries on incomes. 

Tn Great Britain first introduced as a war-tax in 
1799; re introduced in 1842, and maintained 
since, Assessed at a rate annually fixed by Parlia- 
ment. The existing income-tax..certainly is a 
tax that should not be retained a moment after 


it can be dispensed with M*CULLOCH. 
Incoming (:-nk»:min), vbl. sb. ME. [f. IN 
adv, + ComiNG vbl. sb.) 1, The action or fact 


of coming in; entrance; arrival. (Opp. to 
oulgoing.) 2. = INCOME sb.! 5. (Usu. in pl.) 
1596. 

1. The i. of spring 1825. 2. The nominal in- 


comings are 900 /. 1881. 

Incoming, ppl. a. 1753. [f. IN adv. + 
Cowrxa ppl. a.) That comes in or enters; 
also spec. a, succeeding; b. immigrant; C. 
coming in as profit; d. (of a period of time) 
about to begin. 

tIncomm-end, v. 
MEND (sense 1) after inirust, obs, var. 
ExTRUST.] = COMMEND v. 1 -1621. 

In commendam: see COMMENDAM. 

Incommensurable (inkómensiüráb'l, 
-fürJ, a. (sb.) 1557. [- late L. incommen- 
surabilis (Boethius); see IN-*, CoMMENSUR- 
ABLE. Cf. (O)Fr. incommensurable.] 1. Math. 
Not commensurable; having no common 
measure (integral or fractional). Said of two 
or more quantities or magnitudes, or of one 
in relation to another; also sometimes absol. 
= incommensurable with ordinary or ration- 
al quantities, as the natural numbers 1570. 
b. (in Arith.) Having no (integral) common 
measure except unity 1557. 2. gen. Having 
no common standard of measurement 1660. 

. spec. Not worthy to be measured with; 
utterly disproportioned to 1799. 3. sb. An 
gg nmasnsur&ble quantity, etc.; usu. in pl. 
ie That the Diameter of every Square is I. with 

he Sides CUDWORTH. 2. b. Solutions, which I 
e dismissed as i. with the facts 1892. Hence 
ncomme:nsurabi-lity, Incomme:nsurable- 
ness (rare) i. quality. Incomme-nsurably adv. 

Incommensurate (inkéme-nsitrét, -sar-), 
4.1650. |IN-*.] 1. Not commensurate; not 
of corresponding measure or degree; out of 
Proportion, inadequate. Const. with, to. 
1884. +b, Disproportioned. BULWER. 2. = 
INCOMMENSURABLE 1687. 
eh unfortunately, i. with good will 1856. 
H ifficulty and doubt are J. H. NEWMAN. 

ence Incomme:nsurate-ly adv., -ness« 
,Incommiscible (imkómisib', a. rare. 

620. [- late L. incommiscibilis (Tertullian): 
see IN-3, Cox-, MISCIBLE.] Incapable of being 
mixed together. Hence Incommiscibility- 
{incommi-xed, -mi-xt, a. 1513, [- late 

- incommixtus; see IN-, COMME Not 
Rn together, or with something —1660. 

o fIncommi-xture, unmixed condition. 


1574. [f. IN-* + COM- 
of 


= 
] 
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finco-mmodate, v. 1555. [— incommodat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. incommodare, f. incom- 
modus inconvenient; see -ATE*.] = INCOM- 
MODE v. —1693, So tInco-mmodate ppl. a. 
incommoded. Incommoda-tion (now rare), 
inconvenience. 

jincommo:de, a. (sb. 1518. [- Fr. in- 
commode — L. incommodus; see IN-*, COM- 
MODE a.] 1. = INCOMMODIOUS 1, 4. —1771. 2. 
sb. An inconvenience. WOLSEY. 
_Incommode (nkjmó*-d), v. 1598. [- Fr. 
incommoder or L. incommodare, f. incom- 
modus inconvenient; see prec.] 1. trans. To 
subject to inconvenience or discomfort; to 
trouble, annoy, molest, embarrass. 2. To 
hinder, impede, obstruct (an action, ete.) 
1702. 

1. At first, the confinement of a chamber incom- 
moded us W. IRVING. So +Incommo-dement, 
condition of being incommoded. 

Incommodious (inkómO"*-dios a. 1591. 
[f. IN- + Commopious.] 1. Causing incon- 
venience or discomfort; troublesome, dis- 
agreeable. 12. Hurtful, injurious —1655. 13. 
Unprofitable, unfit, unsuitable; unbefitting 
-1714. 4, Of places, etc.: Not convenient for 
shelter, travelling, etc.; inconveniently 
small, narrow, etc.; uncomfortable 1615. 

1. Their life is nothing hard or i. 1551. 4. Ani 
port Pops, prison HOWARD. Hence Incommo:- 
dious-ly adv., -ness. 

Incommodity (inkéme-diti). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
incommodité L. incommoditas, f. incom- 
modus; see INCOMMODE a., -ITY.] 1. Incom- 
modious quality, condition, or state of 
things; inconvenience, disadvantage, dis- 
comfort. 2. With pl. An incommodious 
thing or circumstance ME. 

1. Moche teene and incommodité Foloweth age 
1500. 2. The Incommodities and Commodities of 
Vsury BACON. 

Incommunicable  (inkómicmnikab'D, a. 
1568. [- late L. incommunicabilis not to be 
imparted; see IN-, COMMUNICABLE. Ct. Fr. 
incommunicable (XV.] 1. Not communi- 
cable; incapable of being imparted or shared 
1577. 2. Incapable of being told or uttered; 
ineffable, unspeakable 1064. 3. Not com- 
municative 1568. 4. Not in communication 
(with others or with each other); without 
intercourse 1046. 

1. The i. power of the crown 1760. 3. Terrible 
judges, seuere, intractable, collerick, i. NORTH. 
4. The two worlds. . were noti. GROTE. Hence In- 
commurnicabi-lit Incommurnicableness, 
the quality of being i. Incommu-nicably adv. 

1Incommurnicated, ppl. 1646. [f. 
IN-? + COMMUNICATE v. (senses —5) + -ED'] 
Not communicated; that is without com- 
munication —1664. So Incommurnicating 
a. not communicating, without communica- 


tion. fIncommunica-tion, absence of 
communication or imparting 1611. 
Incommunicative (inkémid-nikétiv), a. 


communicative; not dis- 


1670. [IN-.] Not 
conversation; un- 


posed for intercourse or 
communicative. 

‘A silent and i. sort of character HAWTHORNE. 
Hence Incommu-nicative-ly adv., -ness. 
1450. 
[- L. 
sense 2 f. IN? 
changeable; not liable to alteration; im- 
mutable. 2. Not commutable; unexchange- 
able 1775. 

1. The giver of a perfect and i. Jaw CHALMERS. 
Hence Incommutability, Incommu-table- 
ness. Incommu-tably adv. 

Incompact (inkómpse-kt), a. 1616. [IN-*.] 
Not compact; loosely put together; of loose 
consistency. Also transf. and fig. 

transf. The empire of the Czars being already i. 
and vast LANDOR. Hence Incompa:ct-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Incompa-cted, a. 1680. [IN-*.] Incompact. 

Incomparable (nko:mpáráb'D, a. (adv. 
sb.) ME. [- (O)Fr. incomparable — L. incom- 
parabilis; see IN-*, CowPARABLE.] 1. With 
which there is no comparison; matchless, 
peerless, transcendent. 2. Not to be com- 
pared (with or to) 1614. 

1. She was afterwards his i. wife FULLER. 

+B. adv. Incomparably —1664. 

C. sb. An incomparable person or 


1704. 
Such a succession ofi incomparables PENN. Hence 


thing 


INCOMPLIANCE 


Inco:mparabi-lity, Inco*mparableness, 
quality of being i. Inco-mparably adv. ME. 

fIncompa‘red, a. [IN-*.] Unmatched. 
SPENSER. 

iIncompa:ssion. 1625. [IN-*.] Absence of 
compassion or pity —1675. 

+Incompa:ssionate, a. 1611. [IN-".] Not 
compassionate; void of compassion or pity 
-1679. Hence +Incompa:ssionate-ly adv., 
f-ness. 

Incompatible (inkémpe-tib’l), a. (sb.) 
1563. [- med.L. incompatibilis (said of bene- 
fices); see IN- and COMPATIBLE.) Not com- 
patible. 1. Of benefices, eto.: Incapable of 
being held together. 2. Mutually intolerant; 
incapable of existing together in the same 
subject; discordant, incongruous, incon- 
sistent 1592. 13. Unable to ‘get on’ together; 
at variance —1722. 4. Irreconcilable 1635. 
5, sb. An incompatible person or thing 1711. 

2. The use of the shield is i. with that of the bow 
GIBBON. He felt that to be a politician and a 
preacher of righteousness was to combine two 
Ñocations practically i. 1871. Hence Incompati- 
bility, Incompa‘tibleness. Incompa-tibly adv. 

Incompetence (inkg-mpiténs). 1663, [- Fr. 
incompétence; after INCOMPETENT.] T1. In- 
adequacy. 2. The fact or condition of being 
incompetent; want of the requisite ability, 
power, or qualification; incapacity 1716. 3. 
Of a logical conclusion: Want of legitimacy ; 
faultiness 1837. 

2. I. of the aortic and mitral valves 1876. 3. The 
competence or i. of any Conclusion Sir W. 


HAMILTON. 

Incompetency (inko:mpiténsi), 1611. If. 
prec. or next; see -ENCY.] 1. The quality of 
being incompetent; = INCOMPETENCE 2. Also, 
with pl., an instance of this, 2. Legal in- 
capacity or disqualification 1650. 3. Logical 
illegitimacy 1837. 

1, [The] utter i. of the bishops PRIESTLEY. 2. 
The testator’s alleged i. to enter into the agree- 
ment 1833. 

Incompetent (inkg-‘mpttént), a. (sb.) 1597. 
[- Fr. incompétent or late L, incompetens, 
-ent-; see IN-*, COMPETENT.] t1. Inadequate 
1823. 2. Of inadequate ability or fitness; 
not having the requisite capacity or quali- 
fication; incapable. Rarely of things. 1635. 
3. Not legally competent or qualified 1597. 
4, Logically illegitimate 1835. 5, sb. An in- 
competent person 1866. 

1. A purse i. to this demand LAMB. 2. The Nabob, 
who was totally i. to his own defence JAS. MILL. 
3. Subjects. judges i. To judge their king 
DANIEL. 5. A dauber, an i., not fit to be a sign- 
painter STEVENSON. Hence Inco:mpetent-ly 
adv., -ness. 

1Incompe'tible, a. 1513. |f. In? + COM- 
pETIBLE.) 1. Incompetent. 2. Not competi- 
ble; not within one’s competence or capacity ; 


the 


not properly applicable to; inappropriat 
1533. Occas. confused with incompatible. 
—1084. 


Puffed vp with incomparable and i. Titles of 
Learning BP. MOUNTAGU. Hence fIncompeti- 
bi-lity, incompetency, incapacity. 

Incomplete (inkómplrt), a. ME. [- late 
L. incompletus ; see IN-*, COMPLETE. Cf. (O)Fr. 
incomplet.] Not complete; not fully formed, 
made, or done; not whole or thorough; 
wanting some part; unfinished, defective. 

It pleaseth him in mercy to account himself i. 
and maimed without us HOOKER. Incomplete 

wer, a flower wanting one or more of the normal 
parts (calyx, corolla, stamens, or pistils). I. meta- 
morphosis (in insects, etc.), imperfect meta- 
morphosis. Hence Incomple-te-ly adv., -ness- 

Incomple'ion. 1804. [IN-.] Incomplete 
condition. 

Incomplex (inko:mpleks, formerly inkóm- 
pleks) a. 1658. [- late and med.L. incom- 
plerus; see IN-*, COMPLEX a.] Not complex; 
notinvolved; simple. Hence +Incomple-xly 
adv. 

+Incompli-able, a. 1625. [f. IN + COM- 
PLIABLE.) Not able or ready to comply or act 
in concord; unconformable —1664. 

Incompliance (nkómplerüns. Now rare. 
1655. [IN-*.] tl. Want of conformity. 12. 
Unaccommodating disposition; want of com- 
plaisance —1805. 3. Failure to comply ; non- 
compliance 1708. 

2. A martial man. .is apt to have a tincture of 
sowerness and incomplyance in his behaviour 
COLLIER. 


INCOMPLIANT 


Incompliant (inkómploi-ánt),a. Now rare. 
1047. [IN-*.] Not compliant. 1. Not yielding 
to the desires or requests of others; un- 
accommodating 1707. 2. Of things: a. In- 
compatible. b. Unpliant, unyielding. 1647. 
Hence compliancy (rare), i. character. 
Incompli-antly adv. 

tIncompo'rtable, a. [f. IN-* + COMPORT- 
ABLE.] Not to be borne. NORTH. 

tIncomposed (inkómpó"-zd), a. 1608. [f. 
IN-* + CoMPosED. Of. Fr. incomposé.] 1. 
Not composite; simple, uncompounded 
—1683. 2. Wanting in composure or orderly 
arrangement; disordered; agitated, discom- 
posed 1608, 3. Indisposed (to) 1660. 

2. The Anarch old With faultring speech and 
visage incompos'd MILT. P. L. 11. 989. +Incom- 
po:sed-ly adv. 1612, t-ness 

Incomposite (inke-mpdzit), a. (sb.) 1077. 
[7 L. incompositus; see IN-? and COMPOSITE.] 
1, Not composite; simple, uncompounded. 
As sb. Something uncompounded. 2. Not 
properly composed or put together 1879. 

1. Incomposite number (Arith.): a prime number. 


? Obs. 

Incompossible (inkómpo:sib', a. Now 
rare. 1006. [- schol.L. incompossibilis; see 
IN-' and COMPOSSIBLE. Not possible to- 
gether; that cannot exist or be true together; 
wholly incompatible or inconsistent. 

To adopt the Hamiltonian word, the two Judg- 
ments are i. BOWEN. Hence Incompossibi-lity, 
i. quality; also, with pl., an instance of this. 

fincompo'sure. 1644. [IN-*.] Discompo- 
sure, disorder —1700. 

TIncomprehe'nse, a. [- late L. incompre- 
hensus, f. in- IN-? + comprehensus, pa. pple. 
of comprehendere COMPREHEND.] Not com- 
prehended within limits; boundless. MARSTON. 

Incomprehensible (i:nkomprihe:nsib'l), a. 
(8b. ME. [- L, incomprehensibilis; see IN-* 
and COMPREHENSIBLE. Cf. (O)Fr. incompréhen- 
sible.) 1. That cannot be contained within 
limits. (Chiefly Theol.) arch. 2. That cannot 
be grasped by the understanding; beyond the 
reach of intellect. Obs. or arch. exc. as in b. 
ME. b. That cannot be understood; incon- 
ceivable, unintelligible 1604. +3. That cannot 
be grasped (physically); impalpable (rare) 
—1745. 4. sb, An incomprehensible being or 
thing (in sense 1 or 2) 1548, 

1. The father i., the sonne i.: and the holy ghost. 
i. Athan. Creed. The Firmament. . And ‘all her 
numberd Starrs, that seem to rowle Spaces i. 
Mitr. P. L. vit. 20. 2. b. She was perfectly i. to 
me DICKENS. 4. That notion. .is nothing but a 
bundle of incomprehensibles CUDWORTH. Hence 
Incomprehensibi-lity, Incomprehe-nsible- 
ness. Incomprehe:nsibly adv. 
Incomprehension (i:inkomprthe-nfon). 
1005. [f. IN-? + COMPREHENSION.] The fact 
of not grasping with the mind; want of com- 
prehension; failure to understand. 

Our ignorance and i. of the least things in 
Nature GALE. 

Incomprehensive (i:nkemprithe-nsiv), a. 
1652, [f. IN-* + COMPREHENSIVE, in early use 
perh. — med.L. comprehensivus (Xm)] 1. 
Not comprehensive; not understanding. 2. 
Not inclusive 1774. 13. Incomprehensible 
-1791. Hence Incomprehe-nsive-ly adv., 
ness. 

Incompressible (inkémpre:sib’l), a. 1730. 
If. IN-* + COMPRESSIBLE. Cf. Fr. incompres- 
sible.| That cannot be compressed or 
squeezed into smaller compass; incapable of 
compression. Also fig. 

Liquids in general are treated in hydrostatics as 
i. bodies LARDNER. Hence Incompressibi-lity, 
the quality of being i. 

tInco-mpt, a. 1631. [~ L. incom(p)tus 
unadorned, rough; see IN-*, Compr a.] Void 
of neatness; inelegant —1669. Hence fIn- 
co-mptness. 

Incomputable (inkómpiu-tàb'l, inko-m- 
piutüb'D, a. 1606. [f. IN-* + COMPUTABLE.] 
That cannot be computed. 

finconceaJable, a. [IN-*.] That cannot 
be concealed. SIR T, BROWNE. 

Inconceivable (inkónsiváb'D, a. (sb.) 
1631. [f. IN-* + CONCEIVABLE.] 1. That can- 
not be conceived or realized in the imagina- 
tion; unthinkable. Often merely = ‘hardly 
credible’, ‘extraordinary’. 2. spec. As a 
philosophical term. 

(a) DROP to the fundamental laws of thought, 
self-contradictory. (b) Repugnant to recognized 
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joms or laws of nature. (c) Involving a com- 

bination of facts which appears Tocredible: (d) 
Tatapanle or being represented by a mental 
image 1655. 

SR ith an i. dexterity 1646. 2. What is i. or 
contradictious, is nothing at all to us H. MORE. 
Power without substance is inconceivable REID. 
The i. qualities of space 1875. Hence Inconceiv- 
ability, the quality of being i; something that is 
i. Inconcei-vableness. Inconcei-vably adv. 

B, sb. A thing or quality that cannot be 
conceived 1700. 

fInconce»ptible, a. [f. IN-* 
TIBLE.] Inconceivable. HALE. 

tInconce-rning, a. rare. 1642, [f. IN-* + 
CowcERNING.] That does not matter; unim- 
portant —1650. 

tInconci-liable, a. rare. Also -cilable, 
-cileable. 1643. |f. IN-* + CONCILIABLE.] 
Incapable of being conciliated; irrecon- 
cilable 1694. 

fInconci‘nn, -e, a. rare. 1660. [- L. 
inconcinnus or f. IN-* + CONCINNE.] Not 
adjusted or adapted; incongruous —1678. So 
tInconci-nnate a. awkward; not adapted; 
unsuitable 1533. tInconci-nnately adv. in- 
elegantly, 

Inconcimnity. Obs. or arch. 1616. [- L. 
inconcinnitas or f. IN-* + CosciNNITY.] Want 
of concinnity; inelegance; impropriety, un- 
suitableness. 


+ CowoEP- 


fInconci‘nnous, a. 1662. |f. L. incon- 

cinnus + -OUS Or f. IN-* + QCONCINNOUS.] 
1. Incongruous. 2. Mus. Inharmonious 
1811. 


tInconclu-dent, a. 1671. [f. IN + CON- 


CLUDENT.] = next. So fInconclu:dency 
1654, 
tInconclu-ding, a. 1644. [f. IN + CoN- 


CLUDING ppl. a.) Inconclusive —1077. 

Inconclu:ssion. 1847. [f. IN + CoN- 
CLUSION.] The condition of reaching no con- 
clusion; an inconclusive result. 

Inconclusive (inkónklz:siv), a. 1090. [f. 
IN-' + COoNOLUSIVE.] 1. Not conclusive in 
argument or evidence; that does not bring to 
an end (a doubt, dispute, etc.); not decisive. 
b. Given to inconclusion. SIR H. TAYLOR. 2. 
Not conclusive in action 1841. 

1. Long and i. debates..on the legality of a 
Papal abdication MILMAN. 2. The i. nature of his 
Indian operations 1841. Hence Inconclu:sive-ly 
adv., -ness. 

fInconco:ct, a. 1596. 

a.) = next —10620. 

tInconco-cted, a. 1605. [f. IN- + Con- 
COCTED.] Not concocted; not fully digested 
or matured; not softened by ripening; raw 
-1077. 

tInconco-ction. 1626. [f. IN2 + CoN- 
cocTion.] The fact or condition of being un- 
concocted or un " 

Inconcre-te, a. Now rare. 1026. [- late 
(eccl. L. inconcretus incorporeal; see IN-?, 
CONCRETE a.] Not concrete; abstract; im- 
material. 

TInconcu-rrent, a. 1651. [IN-?.] Not con- 
current. So fInconcu-rrin£ a. 1646. 

tInconcu:ssible, a. Also -able, 1589. 
I- Fr. tinconcussible; see IN-*, CONCUSS v., 
-IBLE.] That cannot be shaken; firmly fixed, 
stable —1715. 

Incondensable (inkónde-nsáb'l, a. Also 
erron. -ible. 1736. [f. IN-? + CONDENSABLE.] 
That cannot be condensed; incapable of 
being made more dense or compact; spec. in- 
capable of being reduced to the liquid or solid 
condition. Hence Incondensability (erron. 
-ibility), i. quality. 

Incondite (inko-ndit), a. 1539. [- L. in- 
conditus, f. in- IN-? + conditus, pa. pple. of 
condere put together.] 1. Ill constructed, ill 
composed: said esp. of literary and artistic 
compositions 1634. 2. Unformed; rude, un- 
polished, unrefined 1539. 

1. An i. collection..of..rules AUSTIN. 2. The 


Negresses..forgot themselves..and were alto- 
gether i. KINGSLEY. Hence Inco-nditely adv. 


fIncondi-tional, a. [f. IN-? + CONDITION- 
AL'] Unconditional. Stk T. BROWNE, 

Inconditionate (inkóndi-fonet) a. (sb.) 
1654. [f. IN + CONDITIONATE a.) 1. Not 
limited by conditions; unconditioned. 2. sb. 
(Philos.) An entity which is unconditioned; a 
form under which the Unconditioned is con- 
ceived 1829. 


If. IN-? + CoNcoor 


INCONSCIOUS 


1. The power of Government.. i, 1654. not. .is 
2. The Unconditioned and the species, or Incon- 
ditionates which it contains—viz., Absolute and 
Infinite VEITCH. 

Tinconfirmed, a. [f. IN-* + CoxriRMED.] 
Not become firm or strong. SIR T. BROWNE. 

fInconfo-rm, a. 1659. [f. IN-* + CONFORM 
a.] Not conformed to -1663. So Inconfo:rm- 
able a. not conformable; unconformable 
1612. tInconfo-rmist = NONCONFORMIST, 

Inconformity (inkónfümiti). 1594. (f. 
In-* + Cowronumy.] Want of conformity. 
b. spec. = NONCONFORMITY 1033. 

Inconfused (ink@nfid:zd), a. 1626. [f. IN-* 
+ CONFUSED, after L, inconfusus.] Not con- 
fused; free from mixture of the elements. 

TInconfu:sion. [f. IN-? + CONFUSION, after 
L. inconfusus. Cf. prec.] Unconfused con- 
dition. BACON, 

tInconfu-table, a. [IN-*.] Not contutable. 
Pess. Hence fInconfu-tably adv. 1664. 

Incongealable (inkóndsz-lüb'l a. ? Obs. 
1023. [f. IN-* + CONGEALABLE.] Incapable of 
being congealed. 

tInconge'nerous, a. |f. IN-> + CoN- 
GENEROUS.] Not of the same kind; the oppo- 
Bite of CONGENEROUS. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Incongenial (inkóndsiniál a. 
[IN-.] Not congenial; uncongenial. 
Incongenia'lity. 

Incongruent (inke-ngru,ént), a. 
incongruens, -ent-; see IN-, Con 
Not congruent; disagreeing, unsuitable, in- 
congruous. Hence Inco:ngruence, Inco:n- 
gruency (? Obs), want of congruence; in- 
congruity. Incongruently adv. 

Incongruity (nkón,grü-ti) 1532. [- late 
L. incongruitas; see IN-*, Conarurry. Cf. Fr. 
incongruité.] 1. The quality, condition, or 
fact of being incongruous; want of accord- 
ance or harmony; inconsistency. Also with 
an and pl. 1610. 2, Want of accordance with 
what is reasonable or fitting; unsuitableness, 
inappropriateness, absurdity. Also with an 
and pl. 1597. 3. Want of harmony of parts 
or elements; incoherence. Also with an and 
pl. 1532. +4, Gram. Grammatical incorrect- 
ness; solecism —1612. 

1. Such I. and Nonconformity in their furniture 
MARVELL. 2. Without i...we cannot speak of 
geometrical beauty JoHNSON. 3. The i. of the 
clerk's apparel Scorr. 

Incongruous (inko:ngru,os), a. 1011. L. 
incongruus (f. in- IN-* + congruus) + 
See CONGRUOUS.] Not congruous. 1. Dis- 
agreeing in character, or qualities; not* in 
keeping; disaccordant, inconsistent, inhar- 
monious, unsuited. Const. wifh, (o. (Often 
with a mixture of sense 2.) 2. Unbecoming, 
unsuitable, inappropriate, absurd, out of 
place 1623. 3. Not self-consistent; inco- 
herent 1658. +4. Gram. Grammatically in- 
correct —1678. 5. Theory of Numbers. Of two 
numbers: Not congruent; giving different 
remainders when divided by the modulus 
(see CONGRUENCE 3) 1804. 

1. The cart way of the village divides. . two very 
i. soils G. WHITE. 2. How i. and irrational the 
common Temper of Mankind is DE Foz. 3. Of all 
human characters a fanatic philosopher is the 
most i, H. WALPOLE. Hence Inco:ngruous-ly 
adv., -ness. 

tInconjunct (ink@nd3n-nkt), a. 1603. If. 
IN-*  CoNJUNCT.] Not in conjunction; spec. 
in Astrol., said of two planets or their posi- 
tions when neither affects the operation of 
the other —1819. 

Inconne:cted, a. rare. 
connected; disconnected. 
ne-ctedness. 

Inconnection, -exion (inkjne-kfon). ? Obs. 
1620. [IN-.] Want of connection; uncon- 
nectedness; an instance of this. 

Inconscient (inko-nfiént) a. rare. 
If. IN-* + CoNscrENT.] Unconscious. 

Whether you believe that Creation was the work 
of design or of i. law. Lp. SALISBURY. 

tInco-nscionable, a. 1596. [f. IN + 
CONSCIONABLE.] Not having, or not regard- 
ing, conscience; unconscionable —1800. Hence 
tInco-nscionableness, tInco-nscionably 


1797. 
Hence 


1732. [IN-*.] Not 
Hence Incon- 


1885. 


adv. 
Inconscious (inkomjos, a. Now fare. 
1670. [f. late L. inconscius unaware, igno- 


rant + -ous. In later use f. IN-* + CON- 
SCIOUS.] fl. Not privy to some deed. MILT. 


INCONSECUTIVE 


2. Not conscious; unconscious 1678. Hence 
Inco-nsciously adv. 

Inconsecutive (inkgnse-kittiv), a. 1836. 
[IN-.] Not consecutive; inconsequent. 
Hence Inconse-cutive-ly adv., -ness. 
Inconsequence (inkg-nstkwéns). 1588. [— 
L. ínconsequentia (Quintilian), f. inconse- 
quens, -ení-; see next, -ENCE.] 1. Want of 
logical sequence; inconclusiveness, illogical- 
ness; an instance of this. 2. Want of natural 
connection of ideas, actions, or events; an 
irrelevant action or circumstance 1842. 3. 
or habit of drawing inconse- 
quent inferences, or of speaking or acting 
1817. f4. The being of no 
1812. 


consequence: 

1. Mr. S. himself could not but see the i. of his. 
own argument GATAKER. 3. That mingling of i. 
which belongs to us all, and not unhappily GEO. 


Eror. So 1Inco:nsequency. 

Inconsequent (inkg-nsikwént), a. (sb.) 
1579. [- L. inconsequens, -ent- not logically 
consequent: see IN-*, CONSEQUENT.] 1. Not 
following as a logical conclusion; falsely in- 
ferred 1627. b. Not following in the natural 
order of events; irrelevant 1881. 2, Wanting 


in logical reasoning; involving erroneous 
inference 1570; disconnected, inconsecutive; 
irrelevant 1860. 3. transf. Of a person: 


Characterized by inconsequence 1794. 4. 
Of no consequence (rare). STERNE. 15. sb. 
An illogical inference; a non sequitur, 
PRYNNE. 

1. His illation from thence deduced [is] i. HAKE- 


WILL. 2. Confused thought and i. reasoning 1877. 
5. A meer i. 1643, Hence Inco-nsequent-ly adv., 
-ness (rare). 

Inconsequential (inkonsIkwe-nfàl), a. 1621. 
[f. IN-* + CONSEQUENTIAL.] = INCONSEQUENT. 
Hence Inconsequentia-ity, i. quality or 
character, Inconsequentially adv. 

Inconsiderable (inkgnsi-derab’l), a. 1598. 
l= Fr. tinconsidérable or late L. inconsider- 
abilis; see YN-*, CONSIDERABLE.] Not con- 
siderable. 11. Incalculable (rare) -1631. 2. 
Not to be considered; beneath notice; in- 
significant 1637. b. Hence, of very small 
value, amount, or size 1648. 13. Inconsider- 
ate, thoughtless (rare) 1726. 

2. I never heard of the fellow. He is i, 1658. b. 
I. sums 1054. An i. stream MORSE. I. in numbers 
1812. Hence inconsi-derableness, i. quality. 
Inconsi-derably adv, 

fInconsi-deracy. rare. |f. INCON- 
SIDERATE: see -ACY.] Inconsiderateness —1847. 
8o fInconsi-derance (rare) 1549. 

Inconsiderate (inkónsi-dor?t), a. (sb.) 1450. 
l- L. inconsideratus; see IN-? and CONSIDER- 
ATE.] 1, Not properly considered; thought- 
less, unadvised, precipitate, rash. 2. Of 
persons, etc.: Acting without deliberation; 
thoughtless, imprudent, indiscreet 1595. 3. 
Without consideration for others 1842. t4. 
Of no importance —1703. 5. sb. An incon- 
Siderate or thoughtless person 1588. 

1. Sauls i. and rash oath 1612. 2. The i. multi- 
mide MILT. They are younger and more i. 

OwETT. 3. Of an i. temper 1842. So Inconsi-- 
derate-ly adv, 1460, -ness. Inconsi-dered a. 
(in sense 1), 

Inconsideration (inkgnsidoré'-fon). 1526. 
I7 Fr. inconsidération or late L. inconsider- 
alio; see IN-^, CONSIDERATION.] 1. Want of 
consideration; indiscretion. 2, Absence of 
consideration for others 1872. 
algganlte ofi. and thoughtlessness JANE AUSTEN. 
the Nature's] merciless i. for the individual where 
Gapa areste of the Race are in question W. R. 


1748. 


Inconsistence (nkónsisténs) Now rare 
Oor Obs. 1643. [f, INCONSISTENT (after con- 

sistence); see -ENCE.] = INCONSISTENCY. 
Inconsistency (inkjnsistensi). 1647. |f. 
3$ Prec. (after consistency); see -RNCY.] l. 
x Ant of consistency; lack of accordance or 
,àrmony (with something, or between things); 
Incompatibility, contrariety, opposition 1699. 
- Want of agreement between two things or 
Parts of a thing; a discrepancy, an incon- 
UY 1047. 3. Of persons: Want of con- 
tency in thought or action; an inconsistent 

act 1665, 

Norge of our Religion with Magie ADDISON. 2. 
foolish ere any i. in wise and good fathers having 
Which; .sons JowzTT. 3. I.—the only thing in 
men are consistent Hor. SMITH. The in- 


1049 
consistencies of 
Tents which Pitt had been guilty 

Inconsistent (inkdnsi-stént), a. (sb.) 1646. 
[f. IN-* + CONSISTENT.] Not consistent. 1. 
Of a substance: Without consistence; of in- 
coherent nature (rare) 1077. 2. Not consist- 
ing; not agreeing in substance, spirit, or 
form; not in keeping; at variance, discordant, 
incompatible, incongruous 1646. 3. Wanting 
in harmony; self-contradictory; involving 
inconsistency 1651. 4. Of a person: Not con- 
sistent in thought or action. Const. with, 
tto, or absol. 1709, 5, sb. (pl.) Things, state- 
ments, etc. which are inconsistent with each 
other or with something else 1652. 

1. The parts. .of dust [are] i. RUSKIN. 2. Resent- 
ment is not i. with good-will BUTLER. 4. You.. 
are i. with your own principles ‘JUNIUS’, absol. 
Thoughtless, thankless, i. man YouNG. Hence 
Inconsi'stent-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Inconsolable (inkónsó*lüb'l a. 1596. [- 
Fr. inconsolable or L. inconsolabilis; see IN-*, 
CONSOLABLE.] Not admitting of consolation; 
that cannot be consoled, alleviated, or 
assuaged. 

I. woe 1862. Still i. for his loss C. BRONTÉ. Hence 
Inconso-labi-lity, Inconso‘lableness, i. condi- 
tion. Inconso-lably adv. 

Inconsolate (inko-nsólét) a. rare. 1656. 
[f. IN-> + CoNsoLATE a.] Unconsoled, dis- 
consolate. Hence Inco-nsolately adv. 

Inconsonant (inko-nsónánt), a. 1658. [f. 
IN-* + CONSONANT a.] Not consonant or 
agreeable to, tunto; not agreeing with. 

A Fiction utterly i. to the whole Method of 
Nature HALE. Hence Inco-nsonance, tInco:n- 
sonancy (rare) 1650, want of consonance or 
agreement. Inco-nsonantly adv. 

Inconspicuous (ink)nspi-kiw,o8) a. 1624. 
|f. L. inconspicuus + -OUS; see IN-*, CON- 
SPICUOUS.] fl. That cannot be seen or 
discerned —1793. 2. Not readily seen; not 
prominent or striking 1828. 

2. Small andi. flowers 1845. Inconspi-cuous-ly 
adv., -ness. 

tInco-nstance. ME. [- (O)Fr. inconstance 
— L. inconstantia, f. inconstant-; see INCON- 
STANT, -ANCE.] = INCONSTANOY —1712. 

Inconstancy (inkg-nstansi). 1526. [- L. 
inconstantia; see prec. and -ANCY.] Want of 
constancy. 1. Fickleness; changeableness; 
an instance of this. 2. Mutability; irregu- 
larity; absence of uniformity 1613. t3. 
Inconsistency (in statements, etc.); an 
instance of this —1605. 

1. Lightnesse and inconstancie in love SPENSER. 
2. The silent Moone..constant image of the 
worlds inconstancie PURCHAS. 

Inconstant (inkonstünt), a. (sb. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. inconstant — L. inconstans, -ant-; see 
IN-^, Constant.} Not constant. 1. Not stead- 
fast; fickle, changeable. 2. Of things: 
Frequently changing; variable, irregular 
1526. 3. sb, An inconstant person or thing 


1647. 

1. The fickle, i., volatile temper of the people 
1844. 2. Th’ i. Moone, That monethly changes 
SHAKS. 3. Let us eliminate the inconstants 
RUSKIN. Hence Inco-nstant-ly adv., t-ness. 

Inconsumable (inkónsiz-màb'l) a. 1646. 
[IN-.] 1. Not consumable by fire, etc. 2. 
Pol. Econ. Not consumable in use 1785. 

2. The i. things, like machinery, leather, coin 
1884. Hence Inconsu-mably adv. 

+Inconsu-mmate, a. rare. 1641. [-late L. 
inconsummatus; see IN-*, CONSUMMATE a.] 
Not consummated or completed; unfinished 
—1695. 

fInconsu:mptible, a. 1579. [- Fr. tin- 
consomptible, -sumpl-, or late L. inconsum- 
ptibilis ; see IN-*, CONSUMPTIBLE.] Incapable of 
being consumed -1708. So tInconsu-mp- 
tive 1513. 

Inconta:minate, a. 1508. [- L. incon- 
taminatus; see IN-, CONTAMINATE ppl. a.] 
Uncontaminated, undefiled. 

Incontestable (inkónte-stáb'D, a. Also 
erron. -ible. 1073. [- Fr. incontestable or 
med.L. incontestabilis; see IN-*, CONTESTABLE.] 
That cannot be contested or disputed; un- 
questionable, incontrovertible. 

I. proof 1748, beauty SCOTT, evidence 1885. 
Hence Inconte:stabidity, i. quality. Inconte-- 
stableness. Incontestably adv. 

tInconte:sted, a. 1712. [IN-*.] 
puted —1794. 

+Inconti-guous, a. rare. 1660. [f. IN-* + 


Undis- 


INCONVERTIBLE 


Contiguous.) Not in contact; unconnected 
—1685. Hence tInconti-guously adv. 
Incontinence (inko:ntinéns). ME. [-(0)Fr. 
incontinence or L. incontinentia; see IN-*, 
CoNTINENCE.] 1. Want of continence or self- 
restraint; inability to contain or restrain: a, 
Unchastity. b. gen. (Const. of.) 1830. 2. 
Path, Inability to retain a natural evacuation 
1754. 
1. b. [They] do not waste themselves by i. of ton- 
gue CARLYLE, So fInco'ntinency 1485. 
Incontinent (inko-ntinént), a. (sh. ME. 
I- (O)Fr. incontinent or L, incontinens, -ent-; 
see IN-*, CONTINENT a.] 1, Not continent; 
wanting in self-restraint, esp. with reference 
to sexual appetite. 2. Unable to contain or 
retain. Usu. with of. 1641. 3, Unable to re- 
tain natural evacuations 1828. 4, sb, An 
unchaste person. B. Jons. Hence In- 
continently adv.' in an i. manner. 
Incontinent (inkg-ntinént), adv, arch. ME. 
[= OFr, en-, incontenant = Sp., It. inconti- 
nente — late L. in continenti, sc. tempore ‘in 
Continuous time’, without an interval. Cf. 
CONTINENT a. 6.] Straightway, at once, im- 
mediately. 
The Lords will be here i. Scorr. So Inco-ntin- 
ently adv.? 1484. 
Inconti-nuous, a. rare. 1802. [IN-*.) Not 
continuous. So Incontinu'ity. 
Incontrollable (inkóntró"láb'], a. 1599. 
[f. IN-? + CONTROLLABLE.] 1. That cannot be 
controlled; uncontrollable. +2, That cannot 
be interfered with; fixed, unchangeable 


—1646. 13. Incontrovertible —1646. Hence 
Incontro'llably adv. 
Incontrovertible (inkontróvóatib'l, a. 


1640. [IN-*.] That cannot be controverted ; 
indisputable. Hence Incontrovertibi-lity, 
Incontrove'rtibleness. Incontrove:rtibly 
adv. 

Inconvenience (inkónvi-niéns sb. ME. 
[7 OFr. inconvenience (mod. inconvenance) — 
late L. inconvenientia incongruity, incon- 
sistency; see IN-, CONVENIENCE.) The fact 
or quality of being inconvenient. fl. Want 
of agreement; inconsistency with reason or 
rule, absurdity; an instance of this 21700. tb. 
Unsuitableness —1684. +2, Moral unsuitable- 
ness; unseemly behaviour; impropriety; also 
with an and pl. —1560. 13. Harm, injury, 
mischief; misfortune, trouble. fAlso with 
an and pl. —1796. 4. Want of adaptation to 
personal ease; discomfort; incommodity. 
Also with an and pl. 1578. 

2. They fall..sometimes from hot words to 
further i, Homilies. 3. Rapine, ruine, and a 
thousand inconveniences, follow 1608, 4. She 
could have spared him without the smallest i. 
DICKENS. Hence Inconve'nience v. to cause i. 
to; to put to i.; to incommode. So Inconve-ni- 
ency — INCONVENIENCE. 

Inconvenient (inkgnvi-niént). ME. [- OFr. 
inconvenient adj. — L. inconveniens, -ent- 
not accordant; see IN-*, CONVENIENT. Branch 
B. is — (O)Fr. inconvenient sb.) 

A. adj. 11. Not agreeing or consonant; in- 
congruous; absurd —1674. 12. Unsuitable, 
inappropriate, out of place -1840, 13. Morally 
unsuitable; unseemly, improper —1694. 4. 
Unfavourable to comfort; incommodious, 
embarrassing, disadvantageous, awkward 
1651. 

2. If it appeare not inconuenient to you A. Y. L. 
V. ii. 73. 4. A good choice of i. lodgings DICKENS. 

1B. sb. That which is inconvenient —1658, 
Hence Inconve-nient-ly adv., t-ness (rare). 
Inconversable (inkény5-1sib'l), a. ? Obs. 
Also erron. -ible. 1577. [f. IN- + CON- 
VERSABLE.] Not conversable; tunsociable; 
uncommunicative. 

Inconversant (inkg-nvoisint), a, rare. 
1679. [IN-*.] Not conversant; not versed in 
or familiar with. 

tInconve-rted, a. [IN-*.] Not turned or 
changed; unconverted. SIR T. BROWNE. 
Inconvertible (inkónvóitib'l, a. 1646. 
I- Fr. inconvertible or late L. inconvertibilis; 
see IN-, CONVERTIBLE. In later use f. CON- 
VERTIBLE.] 1. Incapable of being changed 
into anything else; spec. indigestible. 2. 
Not interchangeable. Usu. of terms: Not 
equivalent. 1706. b. Logic. Of a proposition: 
That cannot be converted 1864. 3. Not ex- 
changeable for something else. spec. of 


INCONVINCIBLE 


paper money, That cannot be converted 


into specie. 1833. 

3, I, bank papir would have been everywhere re- 
fused 1833. Hence Inconvertibi-lity, Incon- 
vertibleness. Inconve'rtibly adv. 

Inconvincible (inkjnvinstb'l), a, 1674. 
(IN-.] Incapable of being convinced; not 
open to conviction. 

fone are so |, as ten half-witted bid 1074. 
Hence Inconvincibi-ity. Inconvi^nci ly adv. 


1646, 

tIncony, a. 1688, [A cant word that 
rimed with money. Origin unkn.] ? Rare, 
fine, delicate, pretty, nice. L. L. L. rt. i. 136. 
71033. 

Incoordinate (inkojudinet), a. 1889. 
(IN-*.] Not co-ordinate. So Incoo-rdinated. 
Imncoordina:tion, want of co-ordination; 
esp. in Phys. in reference to muscular action 
(gee CO-ORDINATION) 1876. 

fInco'rd, v. rare, 1011. [~ It. incordare.) 

Incordare ...to incord or burst as a horse FLORIO. 
So finco:rded ppl. a. (of à. horse) ruptured; 
suffering from hernia 1607. fInco-r ling vbl. 
Tape ‘or hernia in a horse 1598. 

fInco-rnished, ppl. rare. [f. IN-* + 
cornish CORNICE + -ED'; after It. incorni- 
ciare.) Furnished with a cornice or cornices. 
EVELYN. i 3 

Incoronate (inkorónét), a. 1807. [~ It. 
incoronato, pa. pple. of incoronare crown. 
In Bol., var, (+ IN-*) of CORONATE a.) Wear- 
ing or having a crown; crowned. So Incoro- 
na-tion, coronation, crowning 1470. 

Inco-porable, a. 1607. [f. INCORPORATE 
v.; Beo -ABLE. Cf. Fr. incorporable.] Capable 
of being incorporated. 

fInco'rporal, a. (sb.) 1551. [- L. incor- 
poralis; see IN-*, CORPORAL.) 1. = INCOR- 
TPOREAL; immaterial 1646, 2, sb. An 
ineorporeal thing or place. CupworTH. Hence 
fInco'rporality, the quality of being in- 
corporeal, tInco'rporally adv. immaterially. 

Inco:rporate, a. rare. 1540. [~ late L. in- 
corporatus not embodied, f. in- IN-* + 
corporatus CORPORATE ppl. a.) Without body 
or material substance; unembodied. 

Incorporate (inkjpórét), ppl. a. ME. 
[= late L. incorporatus, pa. pple. of incor- 
porare; see next, -ATE*.] 1, United in one 
body (lit. and fig.). Now rare. 2. Of a com- 
pany, eto.: Formally constituted as a cor- 
poration, Also of persons; United in a 
corporation. 1480. b. Associated with 
others, as members of the same corporation 
-1684. 3, Having a bodily form ME. 

1. It is Caska, one i. To our Attempts SHAKS. 2. 
b. Tho Welshmen our neighbours, or rather our 1. 
Sons CAMDEN. 3. deals never yet i. GEO. 

Incorporate (inkgapore't), v. ME. [- in 
corporal-, pa. ppl. stem of late L, incorporare; 
see IN-*, CORPORATE v.) 

I. trans. 1. To combine or unite into one 
body or substance; to mix or blend thorough- 
ly together (a number of things or one thing 
with another). Also fig. 1544. 2. To put into 
or include in the body or substance of some- 
thing else; to embody, include ME. b. To 
Include as a part or parts of itself (esp. of 
literary material) 1824. 3. To combine into a 
society or organization; esp. to constitute as 
a legal corporation 1400. b. To admit (a 
person) as member of a company or associa 
tion 1530, 4, To furnish with a body; to 
embody (rare) 1623. 

1. A melted Cement, made of Pitch, Rosin and 
Wood-ashes, well incorporated BOYLE, franaf. 
You shall not stay alone, Till holy Church |, two 
in one SHAKS. 2. b. The best edition, In ra 
ting all the works of the author DIBDIN b. 
Yesterday was incorporated A. M. Mr. Stevens 


co" ppl. a. in senses of the vb.; tem- 
bodied 1644; constituted as a legal or 

cory tion 1677, Inco-rporati ppl. a.; as I. 
union (said orig, of the Union between England 


and Scotland in 1707). 
Incorporation (inkjrpóréfon) ME. [- 
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late L. incorporalio, f. as prec.; see -10N.] 
1. The action of incorporating; the being in- 
corporated. b. Philol, The combination of 
two or more parts of speech in one word. 
Sayor. 2. The action of forming into a com- 
munity or (legal) corporation 1400. fb. The 
document creating or legalizing a corpora- 
tion; a charter -1605. 3. An incorporated 
society or company 1530. 4. Embodiment 
(rare) 1646. 

1. The i. of two independent legislatures 1812. 
2. The Patent for the I. of the Parish Clerks 1640. 
3. An eminent member of the Goldsmiths’ I. 


SCOTT. 

Incorporative (inkg-apOrétiv), a. 1592. 
[f. INCORPORATE v. + -IVE.] Characterized 
by or tending to incorporation. 

Incorporator (inkQ-1póre'toz). 1670. [f. as 
prec. + -OR 2.] 1, One who incorporates, or 
combines into one body or substance 1829. 
2. One who takes part in the formation of an 
incorporated company; one of the original 
members of an incorporated company 1070. 
3. A member of one University who is in- 
corporated in another 1887. 

Incorporeal (inkoxpó?-ríül), a. (sb. 1532. 
(f. L. incorporeus (Macrobius) + -AL.] Not 
corporeal. 1. Having no material structure; 
not composed of matter; immaterial. 2. Of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of immaterial 
beings 1667. 3. Law. Having no material 
existence in itself, but attaching as aright or 
profit to some actual thing; esp. i. heredita- 
ment 1628. 4. sb. (pl.) Things incorporeal 
1028. 

1. Two active i. principles, heat and cold HAL- 
LAM. 2. MILT. P. L. Vill. 37. 3. Property called 
i., such as an annuity BENTHAM. Hence fIncor- 
po'realism, the doctrine that i. spirit or sub- 
stance exists. tIncorpo-realist, one who holds 
this view. Incorporea‘lity. Incorpo-really 


v. 

Incorporeity (inkğrpõrīīti). 10001. [- 
med.L. incorporeitas, f. L. incorporeus IN- 
CORPOREAL; see -ITY.] The quality of being 
incorporeal; immateriality ; with pL, an 
incorporeal quality. 

Incorpsed (inkóapst), a. rare. 1002. |f. 
IN-! + CORPSE + -ED'.] Made into one body 
(with something). 

Incorrect (inkdrekt), a, 1432. [- Fr. in- 
correct or L. incorrectus; see IN-* + CORRECT 
a.) tl. Uncorrected; unchastened -1002. 2. 
Of a book: Containing many scribal or 
typographical errors 1484. 3. Not in con- 
formity with a recognized standard; faulty 
1672, 4. Not in accordance with fact; 
erroneous, inaccurate 1828. 

1. Haml, 1. ii. 95. 3. The Wit of the last Age was 
yet more i. than their Language DRYDEN. A 
practice that was considei i, 1883. 4. An i. 
statement, narration or calculation 1828. Hence 
Incorre'ct-ly adv., -ness. 

fIncorre-ction. rare. 1598. [f. IN-! + 
CORRECTION.) 1. The action of making in- 
correct. 2. The condition of being uncor- 
rected 1649. 3. Incorrectness, faultiness. H. 
WALPOLE. 

Incorrespo:ndence, rare. 16007. 
Want of correspondence or harmony. 
Incorrespo:ndency (rare). 

fincorrespo'ndent, a. rare, 1699. [IN-*.] 

Not in agreement or harmony -1607, So In- 
corresponding a. 

Incorrigible (inkoridgIb'D, a. (5b) ME. 
I- (O)Fr. incorrigible or L. incorrigibilis; see 
Ix-*, ConRIGIBLE.] 1. Bad beyond correction 
or reform. +2, Of something faulty: That 
cannot be set right. Of disease: Incurable. 
—1804. 3. sb. One who is incorrigible 1746. 

1. An habituated, infatuated, i., cauterized 
Drunkard 1655. 2. An |. ulcer ABERNETHY. 
Hence Inco:rrigibi-lity, Inco-rrigibleness. In- 
corrigibly adv. 

Incorro-dible, a. 1855. [IN-.] Incapable 
of being corroded. 

Incorro-sive, a. rare. 1871. [IN-.] Hav- 
ing no tendency to corrosion. 

Incorrupt (inkóropt), a. Now rare. ME. 
{= L. incorruptus, f. in- IN + corruptus 
Corrvrt ppl. a.) Not corrupt; free from cor- 
ruption. 1. Of organic matter: Free from 
decomposition or putrefaction; not decayed; 
not infected with decay. 2. Not debased or 
perverted; pure, sound 1550. b. Of a text, 
eto.: Not affected by error or corruption. 


[IN-?.] 
So 


INCREASE 


1624. 3. Morally uncorrupted; pure in life; 
esp. not to be bribed into wrong-doing 1545. 
2. The first churche of the Apostles. . was moste 
ure and incorrupte CRANMER. 3. The most 
juste and i. juge 1545. So fIncorru-pted a, (in 
all senses). Hence Incorru:pt-ly adv., -ness. 
Incorruptible (inkürp-ptíb'l), a. (sb. 

[7 (O)Fr. incorruptible or eccl. L. in 
bilis; see IN-, CORRUPTIBLE.] 
corruptible; that cannot decay or perish; 
everlasting, eternal. 2. That caunot be per- 
verted or bribed 1607. 3. sb. (pl.) Av. ancient 
Christian sect, the Aphthartodocets, who 
maintained the incorruptibility of the body 
of Christ 1727. 

1. The deed shall ryse i. TINDALE 1 Cor. 15:52, 
2. Suppos'd Not i. of Faith, not prooff Against 
temptation Mirt. P. L. IX, 298. Hence Incor- 


ruptibi-lity, Incorru:ptibleness. Incorru:p- 
tibly adv. 
Incorruption (nkórp-pfon) arch. 1526. 


[= (O)Fr. incorruption or eccl. L. incorruptio 
(Tertullian), f. in- IN-* + corruptio CORRUP- 
TION.] 1. Freedom from physical corruption, 
Now arch. and only in reference to 1 Cor. 15: 
42, etc. 12. Freedom from corrupt conduct 
—1077. 13. Of texts: Freedom from erroneous 
alterations —1062. 

1. Hit is sowen in corrupcion and ryseth in in- 
corrupcion TINDALE 1 Cor. 15:42. 

fincorru-ptive, a. [f. IN-* + CoRKUPTIVE.] 
Not liable to decay. AKENSIDE. 

fIncourse. rare. 1440. [- L. incursus in- 

with assim. ^, ete] 

Running in; inrush ; assault, attac 


incrassatus, pa. pple. of incrassari 
-ATE*.] fl. Thickened (in consistence); 
densed —1685. 12. fig. Of the mind: Dulled 
—1060. 3. Zool. and Bot. Of a thickened or 
swollen form 1760. 

3. Peduncle..I., thickened towards the Flower 


1760. 

Incrassate (inkraese't), v. 1601. [~ incrassat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. incrassare, f. in- In-# 
+ crassare, f. crassus CRASS; seo -ATE®.] 1. 
trans. To thicken in consistence; to condense, 
inspissate. Now rare. Also absol. and tintr. 
12. fig. To make gross (the mind, ete); to 
duli -1666. 3. To thicken in tsound or form 
1668. 

1. Liquors which time hath incrassated into 
gellies Sır T, BROWNE. intr. These naturally 
subtile Parts, .i, and grow clumsy CHEYNE. 

Incrassated (inkrie-se'téd), ppl. a. 1657. 
[f. prec. + -ED'.] Thickened. tb. Used a8 
= aspirated —1091. 

Incrassation (inkreesé'-fon). 1033. (f. IN- 
CRASSATE v. + -ION.] 1. The action of in: 
crassating, or condition of being incrassated; 
thickening; concr. a thickened formation 


1892. 12. Phonetic thickening; aspiration. 
WILKINS. 4 
Incrassative (inkrwsitiy). ? Obs. 1000, 


-avE.] A. adj. Having the 
the ‘humours’. B. 


If. as prec. + 
quality of incrassating 
sb. [8c. medicine, etc.) 

Increasable (inkri:sib’l), a. 1534. [f. IN 
CREASE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being ine 


creased. 

A low quit-rent, i. at definite periods 1806. 
Hence Increa:sableness. Increa-sably adv, 

Increase (inkris, formerly inkrīs), 
(ME. encres, etc., f. the vb.] 

I. The action of increasing, 1. The action, 
process, or fact of becoming or making 
greater; augmentation, growth, enlargement, 
extension. tb. spec. The advance of day: 
light from sunrise to noon; the waxing of 
the moon -1665. 2. The becoming numero»? 
or more frequent; multiplication ME. b. 
spec. The multiplication of à family or race; 
the production of offspring; reproduction, 
procreation, propagation, breeding ME. 13. 
spec. Advancement, progress 1719. 

1. As if encrease of Appetite had growne Pi 
what it fed on SHAKS. With i. of business came i. 
of expense 1870. b. Seeds will grow soonest. « 
they be Set. in the I. of the Moone BACON; 245. 
Drie vp in her the Organs of i. SHAKS. Phr. On 
the increase: becoming greater or more frequent. 

IL. fl. The result of increasing; 4n in- 
creased amount, addition, increment ME. 
2. Offspring, progeny, brood. Properly col 
lective. 1552. 3. Vegetable produce, crops 
(arch.). Also transf. and fig. 1535. 


sb. 


INCREASE 


1. Thou wilt but adde encrease vnto my Wrath 
guaks. 2. And all the i. of thine house shall die in 
the floure of their age 1 Sam. 23:3, 3. The teem- 
ing autumn, big with rich i. SHAKS. lransf. 
Behold..the Seas with her merveilous increse 
1559. fig. Thou shalt not. Jend him thy victuals 
for i, Lev, 25:37. 

Increase (inkris), v. [ME. encres ~ AFT. 
encres», OFr. encreis-, stem of encreistre i= 
L. incréscere, t. in- IN-* + créscere grow; the 
pref. was assim. to L. XV.] 

L intr. 1. To become greater in size, amount, 
duration, or degree; to wax, grow. Also with 
in. 2. To grow in numbers, to multiply ; esp. 
by propagation ME. 3. To advance in wealth, 
fortune, power, influence, ete.; to thrive; to 
prosper. Obs. or arch. ME. 4. Lal. Gram. 
Ot a noun, etc.: To have one syllable more in 
the genitive 1012. 

1. The Poo. . That Estward ay encresseth in his 
cours CHAUOER. He. .encreased in stature and in 
wisdom 1814. 2. And bad euery creature in his 
kynde encrees LANGL. 3. He must increace; and 
I muste decreace TINDALE John 3:30. 

IL trans. 1. To cause to wax or grow; to 
make greater in amount or degree. Also with 
in. MK. 2. To make more numerous, multi- 
ply ME. fb. To cause to yield increase. 
DRYDEN. 3. To make more wealthy, pros- 
perous, or powerful; to cause to thrive; to 
promote. Obs. or arch. ME. 

1. Thou shalt encrease the price thereof Lev. 25: 
16, 2. Take ye wines. . that ye may bee increased 
there Jer. 20:6, 3. Cicero. increased the latine 
tounge after another sorte ASCHAM. Hence In- 
crea:sedly adv. (rare), in an increased degree. 
Increa‘singly adv. more and more. 

Increa‘seful, a. rare. 1593. [f. INOREASE 
sb. + -v0L,| Full of increase; productive, 
fruitful —1599. 

Increasement (inkri-smént). Now rare. 
ME. (f. INOREASE v. + -MENT.] 1. = INCREASE 
sb. I. 1, 2. 1509. 2. = INCREASE sb. IL. 1-3. 

Increaser (inkri:so1). 1528. [f. INCREASE 
v. + -yn.] One who or that which increases 
(see the vb.). 

Increate (inkrié^t) a. ME. [- eccl. L. 
increatus (1V in- LN-* + creatus, pa. pple. 
of L. creare E; see -ATE*.] Not created, 
uncreated; said of divine beings or attributes. 

Bright efiluence of bright essence i. MILT. P. L. 
II. 6. So TIncreated ppl. a. in same sense. 

Incredible (inkre:dIb'), a. ME. [7 L. in- 
eredib: Boo IN-, CREDIBLE.) 1, Not 
credible; that cannot be believed. b. In 
weakened sense: Inconceivable 1482. c. Of 
a person (rare). BENTHAM, 12. Unbelieving 
(rare) 1701. 

1. Why should it be thought a thing i. with you, 
that God should raise the dead? Acts 26:8. b. 
‘These stories do i. mischief BURKE. Hence In- 
credibility, the quality or fact of being i.; that 
which is |, Incre:dibleness. Incredibly adv. 
in an i, manner or degree. 

tIncre-ditable, a. 1695. [IN-*.] Discredit- 
able, —1732. 

fIncre:dited, a. 1633. [IN-*.] Disbelieved. 

Incredulity (inkridi@ iti). [— (O)Fr. in- 
erédulilé — L. incredulitas (in later eccl. use, 
religious disbelief), f. incredulus; see next, 
-iry.| 1. A disbelieving frame of mind; un- 
willingness to believe; disbelief. 12. Want 
of religious faith; unbelief —1619. 

1. The i. of St. Thomas H. WALPOLE. 2. Either 
In the faith of Christ or. „in i. 1560. 
Incredulous (inkre-dirlos) a. 1579. If. L. 
incredulus (see IN-*, CREDULOUS) + -OUB.] 
1. Unbelieving; not ready to believe; 8cep- 
tical. Not now used of religious unbelief. b. 
Of action, eto.: Indicating or prompted by 
incredulity 1613. 12. = INCREDIBLE ~1750. 
rs call it philosophical to be i. on holy things 
LANDOR, b. I, smiles PURCHAS. 2. Miracles. . 
will be thought i. in this age 1631. Hence In- 
cre-dulous-ly adv., -ness. 

fLncremable, a. rare. [- med.L. in- 
cremabilis, t. in- IN-* + cremabilis combus- 
tible, f. L, cremare burn; see -ABLE. Cf. OFr. 
incremable.| That cannot be consumed by 
fire; incombustible. Sm T. BROWNE. 

Incremation (inkrimé!-Jon). Now rare or 
Obs, 1826, [f. IN-* + CREMATION.] = CRE- 
MATION (now the usual word). 

Increment (inkrimént). ME. [= L. in- 
crementum, f. stem of increscere; see INCREASE 
v., -MENT.] 1, The action or process of be- 
coming greater, or (with pl.) a case of this; 
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increase, augmentation, growth. b.Advance- 
ment. Obs. or arch. 1609. c. The waxing of 
the moon; spec. in Heraldry 1010. d. Rhet. 

An ascending towards a climax’ (= L, in- 
crementum in Quintilian) 1753. 2, Amount of 
inerease; an addition; an amount gained, 
profit 1631. b. Math, and Phys. A small (or 
sometimes infinitesimal) amount by which a 
variable quantity increases (e.g. in a given 
small time); spec. the increase of a function 
due to a small increase in the variable, as in 
the Method of Increments, now called the 
Calculus of Finite Differences (see DIFFER- 
ENCE sb.) 1721. 3. A quantity obtained from 
another by increase or addition. Const, of. 
(rare.) 1864. 

1. We add daily increments to our knowledge and 
science KIRBY. d. Increment..4. (Rhet.) An 
amplification without strict climax, as in the 
following passa) Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true..' Phil. 4:8. WEBSTER. 2. Un 
earned increment: see UNEARNED. Hence Incre- 
mental a., of or relating to an i. or increments. 

tI-ncrepate, v. 1570. [- increpat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. increpare make a noise at, scold, 
f. in- IN-* + crepare make a noise, creak; see 
-ATE*.] trans. To chide, rebuke, reprove 
—1657. So Increpa‘tion (Obs. or arch.), chid- 
ing, reproof, rebuke; with pl. a reproof 1502. 

Increscent (inkre:sént). 1572. [- ineres- 
cent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. inerescere; see 
INCREASE, -ENT.] 

A. adj. Increasing, becoming greater. 
Chiefly of the moon: Waxing, in her inere- 
ment 1658. 

B. sb. (Chiefly Her.) The moon in her incre- 
ment, represented as a crescent with the 
horns towards the dexter side. (Opp. to 
decrescent.) So tIncre:scence, increase 1533. 

fIncre'st, v. rare. Also en-, 1011. [f. IN-* 

+ Crest sb.) trans. To adorn with or as with 
a crest —1616. 

Incriminate (inkri-mine't), v. 1730. [= in- 
criminat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. incriminare 
accuse, f. in- IN-* + crimen charge; see 
Orme, -aTE?.] (rans. To charge with a crime; 
to involve in an accusation or charge, So 
Incrimina‘tion (rare), the action of in- 
criminating; the fact or condition of being 80 


incriminated 1651. Incriminator, an 
accuser, LANDOR. Incri-minatory a. tend- 
ing to i. 


Incro-tchet, v. rare. Also en-. 1800. if. 
IN-*, EN-' + ChOTOHET sb.] trans. To enclose 
within crotchets or brackets. 

\Incroyable (eükrwayab'l). 1797. [Fr. in- 
croyable incredible.) Name for the French 
fop or dandy of the period of the Directory. 

fIncruent, a. rare. 1024. [- b. incruentus, 
f. in- IN- + cruentus bloody; in ecol. L. 
applied to the Eucharist.) Bloodless; not 
attended with shedding of blood —1660, So 
+Incrue-ntal, tIncrue-ntous adjs. 

Incrust, ctc., var. of ENCRUST, ete, 

Incrustate (inkro'stét), ppl. a. 1626. [= L. 
inerustatus, pa. pple. of incrustare; Bee next, 
-ATE*.] fi. Formed or hardened into a crust 
-1731. 2. Enveloped with a crust. Obs, exe. 
Bot. 1671. 3. Zool, and Bot. Having the form 
of a crust, as a polyzoan or lichen; spec. of or 
pertaining to the Incrustata, & division of 
cyclostomatous Polyzoa. 

Incrustate (inkroste't), v. Now rare. Also 
en-. 1570. [- incrustat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
incrustare, f. in- IN-* + crusta Crust.) d. = 
Encrust 2. +2. In the arts: a, = ENCRUST 1. 
b. To attach as or like an incrustation, -1764. 

Incrustation (inkrosté'^Jon) Also en-. 
1607. [-Fr. incrustation or Jate L, incrustatio, 
f. as prec. ; see -I0N.] 1. The action of encrust- 
ing; the formation of a crust, the fact or con- 
dition of being encrusted 1656. 2. A facing of 
marble, mosaic, etc. on a building. tAlso fig. 
1607. 3. A crust or hard coating formed 
naturally on an object; esp. à calcareous or 
crystalline concretion or deposit 1671. Also 
fig. 4. A scab or eschar on the surface of a 
body tta old poplah onies, are, as it 

ishe ceremonies. . " 
vasi s both vhiawful and vnseemly 1607. 3. 
. Hidden under the inerustations of sense and 
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TINEAU. 
tIncry'stal, v. 1011. [f. IN-* + CRYSTAL 


INCULCATE 


sb.) 1. trans, (and intr.) To ORYSTALLIZE,. 2. 
"To enclose in erystal 1648, 

2. The humour was. . But lovers tears Inchristal- 
led HERRIOK, 

Incry:stallizable, a. rare. 1807, [IN] 
Ticapalls of being crystallized; uneryatalliz- 
able. 

Incubate (i-nkiubet), v, 1641. [= incubat*, 
pa, ppl, stem of L, incubare, f. in- IN-* + 
cubare lie; see -ATE*.] 1, (rans. To sit upon 
(egga) in order to hatch them; to hateh (eggs) 
thus or by some equivalent process 1721. 
Also fig. 2. intr, To sit upon eggs, to brood 
1755, Also fig. 3. a, intr. Path. Of à disease: 
"To pass through the process of INCUBATION, 
b. trans. Biol. To place in an Incubator (for 
developing baeteria). 1800. 

Incubation (inkiubé"fon) 1614, [7 L. 
ineubalio brooding, f. a8 prec.; see -ION.] 
1, The action of sitting on eggs in order to 
hatch them; the hatching of eggs by sitting 
on them 1646, Also transf. und fig. 2. Path. 
The process or phase through which the 
germs of disease pass between contagion or 
inoculation and the development of the first 
symptoms 1835, 3. Gr. Antiq. The practice 
of sleeping in a temple or sacred place for 
oracular purposes 1871. 4. aliríb., as t.-period, 
etc. 1858, 

1. fig. He who, by his i. upon the waters of the 
creation, hatched that rude mass into the beauti- 
ful form we now see GURNALL. Phr, Period of i., 
the space of time occupied by this process, which 
varies greatly for different diseases. Hence In- 
cubartional a, 

Incubative (i-nkiube'tiv), a. 1835. [f. IN- 
CUBATE v, -IVE.] Of or pertaining to incuba- 
tion, esp. the incubation of disease; charac- 
terized by incubation. 

Incubator (nkiubetox. 1804. [f, IN- 
cuBATE v. + -OR 2.) 1, A bird which incu- 
bates, Also fig. 1858. 2. An apparatus for 
hatching birds by artificial heat 1854. b. An 
apparatus for rearing children born pre- 
maturely. 3. An apparatus for the artificial 
development of bacteria 1800. 4. fig. and 
transf. A breeder, author, source 1864. 

Incubatory (mnkiubó'tor), a. 1877. |f. 
INOUBATE v. + -ORY*.] Incubative, 

fincu:be, v. (f. IN-* + Cun sb.) To infix 
like a cube. Mtr, 

fLncubee. A distortion of INOUDUS. B. 
JONS, 

tin 


cu'biture. 1053. [f, ineubil- (pa. ppl. 
stem of L. incubare INCUBATE) + -UR.] = 
INCUBATION 1, —1743. 

Incubous (i:nkivbos), a. 1867. If. L. in- 
cubare lie on (see INCUBATE v.) + -0US.] Bol, 
Having the leaves so disposed that the tip of 
one leaf or other part lies flat over the base 
of the next above it, 

llIncubus (i'nkiubðs). Pl, -bi (-bol); also 
«buses, etc. ME. [- late L. incubus 
(Augustine), el.L. incubo nightmare, f. in- 
cubare lie on; sce INCUBATE v.) 1, A feigned 
evil spirit or demon, supposed to descend 
upon persons in their sleep, and. especially to 
seck carnal intercourse with women. In the 
Middle Ages, their existence was recognized 
by law. 2. The nightmare 1501, 3. A person 
or thing that weighs upon and oppresses like, 
a nightmare 1648. 4. Entom., Name of à 
parasitic genus of hymenopterous insects, 

1. Belial the dissolutest Spirit, that fell The 
sonsuallest, and after Asmodai The fleshliest L 
Miur, P. R. 11, 152. 3. The many years preaching 
of such an Incumbent, I may say, such an T. oft- 
times Miur. ‘The i. of evil habits 1875, 

tIncu'leate, ppl. a. 1008. [- L. inculcatus, 
pa. pple. of inculeare; Bee next, -ATE*,] In- 
eulcated, taught 1053. 

Inculcate (iznk)lke't, inko'lke't), v. 1550, 
[= inculcat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. inculcare 
stamp in with the heel, press in, f. in-IN-* + 
calcare tread, f. calz, calc- heel; sce *ATE*.] 
trans. To endeavour to force (a thing) into or 
impress (it) on the mind of another by em- 
phatic admonition, or by persistent, repeti- 
tion; to urge on the mind; to teach forcibly. 

That commandement which Christ did so often |. 
wnto Peter HOOKER. An opinion. difficult to i. 
upon the minds of others 1802, H 
catedly adv. by ehe repetition. Inculca:- 
tion, the action o 
forcible admonition or 
1Incu-lcative a. (rare), tending to 1; impressive. 


INCULK 


Inculcator (see the vb). one who inculcates. 
Incu-lcatory a. (rare), fitted or tending to i. 
tInculk, v. 1528. [- Fr. inculquer or L. 
inculcare INCULCATE.] = INCULCATE v. —1576. 
¢Incu'lp, v. [- Fr. inculper or L. inculpare 
INOULPATE.] = INCULPATE v. SHELTON. 
Inculpable (inknIpib’l), a. Now rare. 
1491. [- late L. inculpabilis, f. in- IN + 
culpabilis CvLPABLE.] Not culpable; free 
from blame. 


Suche personages..whose lyues be i. ELYOT. 
Hence Inculpabi'lity, Incu-lpableness, blame- 


lessness. Incu-lpably adv. 

TIncudpate, a. rare. 1612. [- late L. in- 
culpatus, pa. pple. of inculpare; see next, 
-ATE*.] Unblamed, inculpable —1647. 

Inculpate (i'nkvlpe't, inkp:lpe!t) v. 1799. 
[- inculpat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. in- 
culpare, f. in- IN-* + culpare blame; see 
-ATE?,] 1, (rans. To bring a charge against; 
to accuse; to blame. 2. To involve in a 
charge; to incriminate 1839. 

1. We should be slow to i. motives 1833. 2. At- 
tempting to exculpate himself and i. Dr. Nassau 
for [etc.] 1897. Hence Inculpa-tion, blame, 
censure, incrimination. Incu-Ipative, Incu'lpa- 
tory adjs. tending to incriminate; attributing 
fault or blame. 

Incult(inknt) a. Now rare. 1599. [- L. 
incultus, f. in- IN- + cultus, pa. pple. of 
colere cultivate. Of. Fr. inculte.] 1. Unculti- 
vated, untilled 1621. 2. Unpolished, un- 
trimmed, inartistic, rude. 3. Of persons, etc. : 
Wanting in culture; inelegant, rough, coarse 
162 


. Germany then, saith Tacitus, wasi. and horrid, 
now full of magnificent Cities BURTON. 2. His 
s is diffuse and i. 1851. 3. He is i., but clever 


fincultivated, a. 1005. [I-.] Uneulti- 
vated; unpolished, rude 1716. So Inculti- 
vation 1784. 


fIncudture. rare. 1027. [IN-.] Want of 
culture or cultivation -1867. 
fIncu:mbence. 1077. [f. as next; see 


-ENOE.] a, The fact of being incumbent. b. 
A matter that is incumbent; a duty or 
obligation. —1768. 

Incumbency (inko:mbénsi). 1608. [7 AL. 
incumbentia (Xv), f. incumbens, -ent- INCUM- 
BENT sb.; see -ENOY.] 1, The condition of 
lying or pressing upon something; brooding; 
a spiritual overshadowing. Now rare or Obs. 
1651. b. With an and pl.: An incumbent 
weight or mass 1079. 2. The quality of being 
ineumbent as a duty; an incumbent duty or 
obligation. Now rare. 1608. 3. The position 
or office of an incumbent; now only Eccl. (or 
transf. from this). Also, the sphere, or period 
of tenure, of an incumbent. 1656. 

2. All the incumbencies of a family DONNE. 3. 
He has retired from his i. and given up his bene- 
fice 1886. 

Incumbent (inky-mbént), sb. ME. [- AL. 
incumbens, -ent- (XIV), subst. use of pr. pple. 
of L. incumbere (see next). This use is 
peculiarly English.] The holder of an eccles- 
iastical benefice; hence gen., of any office 
(now rare) 1672. 

The I. lent me the Church WHITEFIELD. The i. 
of the coronership 1884. 

Incumbent (inky-mbént), a. 1548. [~ in- 
cumbent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. incumbere lie or 
lean upon, apply oneself to, f. in- IN-* + 
*cumbere, f. nasalized stem corresp. to cubare 
(see INCUBATE); see -ENT.] 1. That lies, leans, 
rests, or presses with its weight upon some- 
thing else 1024. 2. spec. a. Physics. Of air, 
fluid, or other weight, as exerting downward. 
pressure 1660. b. Geol. Superincumbent, as a 
stratum 1789. c. Bot. Said of an anther when 
it lies flat against the inner side of the fila- 
ment; of cotyledons when the back of one is 
applied to the radicle 1760. d. Zool. Of hairs, 
spines, etc.: Lying along the surface on which 
they grow. e. Ornith. Of the hind toe of a 
bird: Resting on the ground with its whole 
length, its insertion being on a level with the 
anterior toes. 3. Resting or falling upon a 
person as a duty or obligation. Const. on, 
upon, 1567. 14. Impending, imminent, 
threatening —1793. 15. Bending one’s 
energies to some work —1814. +6, In occupa- 
tion of a benefice. Const. on. —1661. 

1. He stears his flight Aloft, i. on the dus 
Mirr. P. L. 1. Er That there was d 
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upon us CROMWELL. 5. Habits of firm and i. 
application Scorr. Hence Incu-mbently adv. 

Incumber, Incumbrance, etc., var. EN- 
CUMBER, ENCUMBRANCE, etc. 

fIncumbi-tion. [irreg. f. L. incumbere. 
See -1710N.] The action of lying or pressing 
upon; also fig. STERNE. 

lIncunabula (inkiunæ-biùŭlă), sb. pl. 1824. 
[- L. n. pl., swaddling-clothes, cradle, birth- 
place, infancy, origin, f. in- IN-* + cunabula, 
f. cune cradle.] 1. The earliest stages in the 
development of anything. 2. (With sing. 
incunabulum): Books produced in the infancy 
of printing; spec. those printed before 1501. 
var. Incu-nable. 1861. 3. Ornith. The breed- 
ing-places of a species of bird. Hence 
Incuna:bular a. of or pertaining to early 
printed books. Incuna-bulist, one who 
collects or is interested in incunabula. 

Incur (inkd-a), v. ME. [- L. incurrere, f. 
in- IN-* + currere run. Cf. OFr. encourre, Fr. 
encourir.] 

I. intr. 11. To run, flow, fall, or come fo or 
into -1677. tb. To come in so as to meet the 
eye, etc. —1692. 12. To run into (danger, 
etc.); to render oneself liable fo (damage) 
—1020. 

1. b. They are Inuisible, and incurre not to the 
Eie BACON. 

IL. trans. t1. To run into; to come upon, 
meet with —1680. 2. To run or fallinto (some 
consequence, usu. undesirable); to bring up- 
on oneself ME. 13. To cause to be incurred; 
to entail —1784. 

2. I should haue..incurred the suspicion of 
fraud LYLY. 3. This sickness has necessarily in- 
curred expences 1784. 

Incurable (mnkiü?ráb'D, a. (sb. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. incurable or late L. incurabilis; see 
IN-*, CURABLE.] 1. That cannot be cured; in- 
capable of being healed by medicine or 
medical skill. 2. transf. and fig. Not admit- 
ting of remedy or correction ME. 3. sb. A 
person suffering from an incurable disease. 
Usu. in pl. 1052. 

1. God. .him. .smoot With invisible wounde, ay 
i. CHAUCER. 2. Ignorance is not so i. as error 
BERKELEY. Hence Incurabi-lity, Incu-rable- 
ness. Incu‘rably adv. in an i. manner; to an i. 
degree. 

Incurious (inkiü*rios), a. 1570. [- L. 
incuriosus careless, f. in- IN-* + curiosus 
careful. In sense II. 2 f. In-? + CURIOUS.] 

I. Subjectively. 1. Without care or concern; 
negligent, heedless; untroubled (arch.). 2. 
Devoid of curiosity 1613. 3. Inattentive, 
careless 1691. 14. Not precise; uncritical; 
undiscriminating —1749. 

1. In his Cloaths and Habit..he was not now 
only i., but too negligent CLARENDON. 2. I. and 
indifferent about truth 1774. 3. The more care- 
less and i. Observer RAY. 

II. Objectively. tl. Not carefully prepared, 
made, composed, or done —1824. 2. Un- 
worthy of careful notice; not curious. (Esp. 
in neg. forms of expression.) 1747. 

2. The inscriptions. .are not i. 1776. Hence In- 
curiosity, Incu-riousness, want of care; want 
We curiosity or interest in things. Incu-riously 

w. 
Incurrent (inkv-rěnt), a. 1563. [— in- 
current-, pr. ppl. stem of L. incurrere; see 
INCUR, -ENT.] Running in; penetrating into 
the interior; tfalling within (a period). 

The most principal matters in his time i. FOXE. 
Hence Incu'rrence, the action or fact of in- 
curring, e.g. liabilities; the entrance of sensations 
or impressions. 

Incursion (inkd-afon). ME. [-L. incursio, 
f. incurs-, pa. ppl. stem of incurrere INCUR; 
see -I0N. Cf. (O)Fr. incursion.] 1. The action 
of running in or of running against 1615. 2. 
A hostile inroad or invasion; esp. a sudden 
attack ME. Also íransf. and fig. t3. The 
action of incurring (blame, etc.) HEALEY. 

1. The inevitable i. of new images JOHNSON. 2. 
Against the Scythian, whose incursions wild Have 
wasted Sogdiana MILT. P. R. i1. 301. Phr. tSins 


of daily incursion: the small si 
LGM engine e CIR Ue 


Ancursive (inkd-asiv), a. 1592. [- med.L. 
incursivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE. Partly f. 
INCURSION.] Given to making incursions; 
aggressive, invasive. 

Incurtain, obs. var. of ENCURTAIN v. 
Incurvate (inko-1vét), ppl. a. 1047. [- L. 
incurvatus, pa. pple. of incurvare; see IN- 
OURVE, -ATE*.] = INCURVED. 


INDE 


Incurvate (inkv'1ve't, izn-), v. 1578. [- in- 
curvat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. incurvare; see 
INCURVE, -ATE*.] 1. trans. To bring into a 
curved shape; to bend; to crook; now, spec., 
to bend or curve inwards. 12. intr. To take 
or have a curved shape —1697. 

Incurvation (inkoivé^fon) 1607. [- D. 
incurvatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1, The action 
or process of bending or curving; an instance 
of this 1608. +b. spec. Bowing in reverence or 
worship —1702. 2. The condition of being 
bent; curvature; a curve or bend. Also fig. 
1647. 3. A curving inwards, or the condition 
of being curved inwards 1822. 

1. b. Must i. towards the East be still continued? 
1607. 2. fig. The incurvations of practice. when 
compared with the rectitude of the rule BLACK- 
STONE. 3. It [whitlow] is also occasioned by an i. 
of the nails 1822. So Incu-rvature (rare), in 
sense 3. 

Incurve (inkiav) v. 1610. [— L. incurvare, 
f. in- IN-* + curvare to crook, bend, CURVE.] 
I. trans. = INCURVATE v. 1; in mod. use, To 
curve or bend (something) inwards. 2. intr. 
To curve or bend inwards 1704. 


2. Those fair open fields that i. to thy beautiful 
hollow CLOUGH. 
Incurved (inki-avd), ppl. a. 1623. If. 


prec. + -ED'.] Bent into or having a curved 
form; in mod. use, Having an inward curva- 
ture. (Now chiefly in Zool. and Bot.) 

fIncu-rvity. (f. IN- + Cumvmv.] The 
quality of being incurved ; inward curvature. 
SIR T. BROWNE. 

|Incus (i-nkvs). 1669. [L. = anvil.) Anat. 
and Zool. 1. The middle one of the three 
small bones of the ear (malleus, incus, and 
stapes). 2. A part of the mouth-apparatus in 
Rolifera, upon which the two mallei work 
1877. 

Incuse (inkiiz). 1818. [- L. incusus, pa. 
pple. of incudere; see next. The subst. use 
corresp. to Fr. incuse (XVII).] adj. Hammered 
or stamped in; said of a figure or impression 
upon a coin or the like. sb. A figure stamped 
in; an impression in intaglio upon a Coin, 
etc. 1818. 

sb. The head of Proserpine in an i. surrounded by 
dolphins 1879, 

Incuse (inkiü-z) v. 1804. [- incus-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. incuderé work on the anvil 
(incus).] trans. To impress by stamping; to 
mark with an impressed figure. Chiefly in 
pa. pple, 

fincuss, v. 1527. [- incuss-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. inculere (see INCUTE) f. in- IN-* + 
quatere shake, strike, dash. Cf. CONCUSS. 
Discuss.) trans. To strike in, impress; to 
Strike (terror, etc.) into the mind; to inspire 
a person with (some feeling) —1613. 

Incut (ink»t) ppl. a. 1888. [f. IN adv. + 
Cour ppl.a.] Set in by or as by cutting; spec. 
in Printing, inserted in a space left in the 
outside of the text, instead of in the margin; 
also called cul-in. 3 

fIncu-te, v. 1542. [- L. incutere strike 
into; see Incuss v.] = INOUSS. 

Incysted, obs. f. ENCYSTED. b 

Ind (ind). ME. [- (OFr. Inde :- L. Indía-] 
1. = Ispa. Now arch. or poet. 12. pl. 
Indians —1526. 

_1. From the east to westerne Inde 4. F- 


L. m. 


Ind-, Chem.: see INDI-, INDO-, i! 

Indaba (indà-bà) 1894. [Zulu in-daba 
subject, topic, matter, business.) A com- 
munication or transaction of affairs, à con” 
ference between or with South African 
natives. 

Indagate (i:ndage't), v. ? Obs. 1023. I- 
indagat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. indagare traoo 
out, search into, investigate; see -ATE.] 
trans. To search into, investigate. So Inda- 
ga-tion (? Obs.), the action of tracking out; 
investigation 1589. tIndagative a. inclined 
to seek (JER. Tayror). Indagator (now 
rare), a searcher, investigator. 

Indam(m)age, obs. var. ENDAMAGE. 

Indart (inda-at), v. 1508. [f. IN- + DART 
v.] trans. To dart in. 

Inde. ME. [- OFr. inde adj. violet, 8180 
sb. (as in mod. Fr.) = L. indicum; see INDIGO-] 
A blue dye obtained from India, now called 
INDIGO; the colour of this, or a fabric dyed 
with it —1058. b. attrib. or as adj. Blue- 
ME. only. 


INDEAR 


Indear, obs. var. of ENDEAR. 
Indebt, v. Now rare. 1565. [Inferred 
from INDEBTED, perh. after Fr. endetter. See 
next.] 1. trans. To involve in debt. 2. To 
bring under an obligation 1603. 
2. Thy Fortune hath indebted 


DANIEL. 

Indebted (inde-téd), ppl. a. [ME. an-, 
endetled — (with suffix -ED') OFr. endetté, pa. 
pple. of endetter involve in debt; assim. to L. 
in prefix and root (med.L. indebitare).] 1. 
Owing money ; in debt. 2. Under obligation 
to another on account of some liability in- 
curred or claim unsatisfied ; bound. Obs. or 
arch. ME. 3. Owing gratitude; beholden 1561. 

1. He being..gretly endetted ME. 2. When I 
have promised, Lam i. 5 and debts may be claimed, 
must be paid BP. HALL. 3. For this observation 
Tam i. to an ingenious and worthy friend PRIEST- 
irv. Hence Inde-btedness, the condition of 
being indebted; the sum owed; debts collectively. 
Inde-btment (rare), indebtedness. 

fInde'cence, rare. 1714. [f. INDECENT (see 
-ENOE) perh. after Fr. indécence.] = IN- 
DECENCY 1. —1797. 

Indecency (indisénsi). 1589. [7 L. inde- 
centia, 1. indecent- (see next); see -ENCY.] 
1. Unseemliness; unbecoming or outrageous 
conduct; an instance of this. 12. Uncomeli- 
ness of form —1648. 3. Immodesty ; à quality 
savouring of obscenity ; an indecent act 1692. 

1. These Bishops. . were fain to descend to many 
indecencies and indignities to support themselves 
FULLER. 3. The hatred of i...isa modern virtue 
DARWIN. 

Indecent (indi-sént), a. 
indécent or L., indecens, -ent-; see In-*, 
DxoENT.] i. Unbecoming; in extremely bad 
taste; unseemly. +2. Uncomely -1743. 3. 
Offending against propriety or delicacy; im- 
men suggesting or tending to obscenity 

13. 

1. With i. haste 1839. 3. Their Dances were 
lascivious, their Gestures i., and their Songs im- 
modest 1076. Hence Inde'cent-ly adv., -ness. 

Indeciduate (indisi-diu,ét), a. 1879. [I-?.] 
Not deciduate, as à placenta; not having a 
decidua; belonging to the Indeciduala (a 
division of mammals comprising the Rumi- 
nantia, Edentata, and Cetacea). 

Indeciduous (indisi-diu,os), a. 1646. [IN-*.] 
t1. Not liable to fall off or be shed —1656. 
2. Bot. Of a leaf: Not deciduous. Of a tree or 
plant: Not losing the leaves annually; ever- 
green. 1755, 

[dn indiciduous and unshaven locks of. Apollo 


thee to none 


1563. [- (O)Fr. 


TInde:cimable, a. [= med.L. *indecima- 
bilis (ct. indecimatus untithed), f. in- In-? + 
decimabilis tithable, f. L. decimare (in late 
(ecel.) L. exact tithes from); see -ABLE.] Not 
decimable; not liable to pay tithe. COKE. 

Indecipherable (indisoi-forüb', a. 1802. 
[IN-4] Incapable of being deciphered or 
made out. Hence Indeci:pherability, In- 
deci-pherableness. 

Indecision (indision). 1768. 
décision; see IN-*, DEOISION.] 
decision; inability to make up one's 
hesitation. 

‘The termi.. .implies an idea yery nicely different 
from that of irresolution; yet it has a tendency to 
produce it, SHENSTONE. 

Indecisive (indisoisiv), a. 1720. [IN-*.] 
1. Not decisive; not such as to settle (a ques- 
tion, contest, etc.); inconclusive. 2. Charac- 
terized by indecision; undecided; hesitating s 
irresolute 1787. 3. Uncertain; not definite, 
indistinct 1816. 

1, Ani. predatory war MACAULAY. 2. Perplexed 
and i. whether to go forwards or backwards 
Moztry. Hence Indecisive-ly adv., -ness- 

Indeclinable (indiklei nab’), a. (sb-) ME. 
I- Fr. indéclinable - L. indeclinabilis 
(Gram.,late L.); see I-*, DECLINABLE.] fl. 
Incapable of declining, or being caused to 
decline; undeviating, fixed, constant —1637. 
12. That cannot be turned aside from; in- 
evitable 1660. 3. Gram. Tneapable of being 
declined grammatically ; having no inflexions 
1530. 4. sb. An indeclinable word 1530. 
eeuiieotives are i., having no variation either of 
clinably E or Number 1748. Hence Inde 

Indecomposable (indikémpé"zib’l), a. 
1812. (IN-*; ef. Fr. indécomposable (Voltaire, 
1738).] Incapable of being decomposed or 
resolved into constituent elements. 


[- Fr. in- 
Want of 
mind; 


1053 


Indecorous (indik6" ros, -de-kóros), a. 1680. 
[- L. indecorus (see IN-^, DECOROUS) + -OUS.] 
1l. Unbecoming —1692. 2. Contrary to, or 
wanting, decorum or propriety of behaviour; 
in bad taste 1682; indecent (rare) 1829. 

2. Among savages especially haste is i. KANE. I. 
statues MACAULAY. Indecorous-ly adv., -ness. 
_Indecorum (indtko*-rdm). 1075. [- L. 
indecorum, subst. use of n. sing. of adj. 
indecorus; see prec.] 1. An indecorous or un- 
becoming action or proceeding; an impro- 
priety. 2. The quality of being indecorous; 
impropriety, now esp. of behaviour 1664. 

2. The charge is not. .for i., or indiscretion, but 
for falsehood BURKE. 

Indeed (indi-d), adr. phrase. [ME. adv. 
phr. in dede, i.e. IN prep., dat. of DEED; till 
c1600 as two words. 1. In actual fact, 
in reality, in truth, b. Freq. placed after a 
word in order to emphasize it 1575. 2. In 
reality, in real nature or essence ME. 3. 
With confirming and amplifying force: In 
point of fact, as a matter of fact 1535. 4. 
With concessive force = It is true, it must 
be admitted 1563. 5. In dialogue, used to 
emphasize the reply to a question or remark 
1583; also in echoing the question asked by 
another speaker 1766. 6. Interrogatively = 
“Is it so?’ ‘Really?’ 1598, 7. As an exclam., 
expressing irony, contempt, amazement, in- 
credulity, or the like 1710. 

1. The lorde is risen in dede TINDALE Luke 24: 
34. b. This is Musick i, WALTON. Marvellous i. 
1742. 3. I am..a cautious man, i. a timid one 
1885. 4. Latin, not classical i., but good ofits kind 
1894. 5. Can you tell me? I. I cannot JOWETT. 
*Who is this Mi ' ‘Who, i.’ DISRAELI. 6. 
‘That’s Jarsper's. said Mr. Datchery 
DICKENS. 7. ‘O, I said, ‘what a wonderful 
thing’ JowETT. Phr. Indeed and indeed, really 


and truly (collog.). 

Indefatigable (ndife-tigáb'), a. 1586. 
[7 Fr. tindéfatigable (mod. infatigable) or L. 
indefatigabilis; see IN-*, DEFATIGABLE.] In- 
capable of being wearied; that cannot be 
tired out; unremitting in labour or effort. 

Upborn with i. wings Over the vast abrupt MILT. 
P. L.11. 408. A man of industry i. SIR T. BROWNE. 
Hence Indefa:tigabi-lity, Indefa-tigableness, 
the quality of being i. Indefa-tigably adv. 

Indefeasible (indifizib’l), a. 1948. [IN-*.] 
Not defeasible; not liable to be made void, 
or done away with; that cannot be forfeited. 
‘A good and indefeisible estate BLOUNT. The 
great writers. .have mostly asserted freedom of 
Conscience as an i. right MILL. Hence Inde- 
feasibility, Indefea-sibleness. Indefea:sibly 


adv. 

Indefectible (indife-ktib'D, a. 1659. (Iy-*.] 
Not defectible. 1. Not liable to failure, de- 
fect, or decay; unfailing. 2. Faultless 1833. 

1. The burning, and not consuming bush, signi- 
fies the i. splendor of the church 1736. 2. An i. 
wisdom 1852. Hence Indefectibi-lity, quality of 
being i. 1624. Indefe-ctibly adv. 

Indefective (indife-ktiv), a. 1 Obs. 1041. 
[7 med.L. indefectivus; see IN-*, DEFECTIVE, 
and cf. Fr. tindéfectif.] Not defective; free 
from defect; faultless, flawless. 

Upon Condition of absolute i. obedience SOUTH. 

Indefensible (indife-nsIb'D, a. 1529. [f. 
IN- + DEFENSIBLE. Cf. Fr. tindéfensible.) 
Not defensible; admitting of no defence. 

I. small townes and villages 1569. An i. hypo- 
thesis 1799, quarrel FROUDE. Hence Indefensi- 
bidity, Indefe-nsibleness. Indefe-nsibly adv. 

Indefe-nsive, a. 1586. [IN-*.) Defence- 
less —1634. 

"The sword awes the i. villager SIR T. HERBERT. 

+Indeficient (indifi-Jént), a. 1508. [- Fr. 
tindéficient or late (ecel.) L. indeficiens, -ent-; 
see IN-*, DxFIcIENT.] Unfailing, exhaustless 
—1851. 

The Lamb His people feeds 
los Hence Indefi:ciency- 
adv. 

Indefinable (indifoi:náb'D, a. 1810. |f. 
IN- + DEFINABLE.] That cannot be defined 
or exactly described. Hence Indefi-nable- 
ness. Indefi'mably adv. 

Indefinite (inde-finit), a. (sb.) 1530. 
indefinitus; see IN-, DEFINITE. 
indéfini.] Undefined, unlimited. 

I. gen. 1. Without distinct limitation of 
being or character; indeterminate, vague, un- 
defined 1561. 2. Of indetermined extent, 
amount, or number 1594. jb. Formerly 
occas., Boundless, infinite —1745. 

1. Some generall i. promises 1651. A fine, 


from i. streams 
1Indeficiently 


i- L. 
Fr. 


INDEMNIFY 


though i., emotion 1885. 2. Commodities that 
admitted of i. multiplication 1884. b. I. and 
omnipresent God, Inhabiting eternity! 1745. 

IL spec. 1. Gram. Applied to various adjs., 
pronominal words, and advs.; as any, other, 
some, such, anyhow, ete.; esp. in indefinite 
article, the individualizing adj. a, an (A 
adj.*), or its equivalents in other langs. 1530. 
2. Logic. Applied to propositions in which. 
the subject has no mark of quantity 1697. 
3. Bol. a. Said of inflorescence; also called 
CENTRIPETAL (q.v.), or indeterminate 1876. b. 
Said of the stamens or other parts of the 
flower when numerous and not clearly 
muiol of the number of the petals, ete. 

845. 

B. sb. (the adj. used ellipt.) An indefinite 
thing, word, statement, eto.; something 
which cannot be definitely specified, de- 
scribed, or classed 1591. 

So Inde-finite-ly adv. 1471, -ness 1589. 
Indefinitive (indifinitiv), a. rare. 1580. 
[Ix-.] Not definitive; not characterized by 
definition ; indefinite. 

A school of opinion. .fixed in its Spei i 
and progressive in their range J. H. NEWMAN. 
Hence Indefi-nitive-ly adv., -ness. 

Indefinitude (indifinitiud). 1677, . lf. 
IxpEFINITE after infinite[infinitude.] +1. The 
condition of having no known limit; unde- 
fined or undefinable number or amount. 
HALE. 2. Indefiniteness, undefined state 1827. 
So Indefi-nity (rare), in both senses 1023. 

Indehiscent (indthi-stnt), a. 1832. {In-*.] 
Bot. Not dehiscent; said of fruits which do 
not split open when mature, put liberate the 
seed by decay. Hence Indehi'scence. 

Indele:ctable, a. rare. 1585. [IN-.] Un- 
pleasant. 

Indeliberate (indtli-béret), a. 1617. If. 
IN- + DELIBERATE a. Cf. med.L. indeliber- 
atus.) t1. Of persons, etc.: Wanting in 
deliberation; hasty or rash —1677. 2. Done 
without deliberation; unpremeditated. Now 
rare. 1655. So tIndeli-berated a. (in sense 
2). Hence Indeli‘berate-ly adv. (rare), 
-ness (rare. Indelibera:tion, want of 
deliberation or forethought 1614. 

Indelible (indeIb'D, a. 1529. (In XVI in- 
deleble — Fr. indélébile or L. indelebilis; see 
In-', DELIBLE.] That cannot be deleted, 
plotted out, or effaced; ineffaceable, perma- 
nent. 


Indelicacy (inde:likasi). 1712. [IN-*.] Want 
of delicacy ; want of a nice sense of propriety, 
taste; coarseness of 


Your Papers would 
thing worse than I., 
STEELE. The i. of the Hindus 1818. 

Indelicate (inde-likét), a. 1742. [In-*.] 
1, Wanting in, or offensive to, delicacy or 
propriety; coarse, unrefined. 2. Wanting in 
fine tact 1800, 13. Of food: Coarse —1777. 

1. The. most i. sarcasms 1804. 2. She felt, that 
_.it would be i. to attempt more 1800. Hence 
inde-licately adv. 

Indemnification (indemnifike-Jon). 1732. 
[f. INDEMNIFY; See -FICATION.] 1. The action 
of compensating for actual loss or damage 
sustained; also the fact of being compen- 
sated; concr. the payment made with this 
object. b. The action of compensating for 
trouble, annoyance, ete.; Concer. the recom- 
pense so rendered 1774. 12. Indemnity. 

1. Giving him a full i, and equivalent for the 
injury thereby sustained BLACKSTONE. 

Indemnify (inde-mnifoi), v. 1011. [f. L. 
indemnis unhurt + -FY. Cf. med.L. indemni- 
ficare.) 1. trans. To keep free from, secure 
against (any hurt, harm, or loss); to give an. 
indemnity to. 2. To compensate for loss 
suffered, expenses incurred, ete. 1093. b. To 
compensate for disadvantages, annoyances, 
hardships, ete. 1707. 

1. The fact indemnified the peace officers. .if 
they killed any of the mob in endeavouring to 
suppress. .riot BLACKSTONE. 2. b. The high price 
of provisions indemnifies the cultivator for the 
hard life 1836. 


INDEMNIFY 


+Inde-mnify, v.* rare. 1583. If. IN- + 
Damnrry. | trans. To hurt, harm —1593. 

Indemnity" (inde-mniti). 1467. [— (O)Fr. 
indemnité — late L, indemnitas, fî. indemnis 
free from loss or hurt, f. in- IN-? + damnum; 
see DAMAGE, -ITY.] 1. Security or protection 
against contingent hurt, damage, or loss; 
safety. 2. A legal exemption from the 
penalties or liabilities incurred by any course 
of action 1670. 3. Compensation for loss, etc.; 
indemnification 1793; a sum paid by way of 
compensation 1872. 4. attrib., as 1. bill, ete. 
1818. 

1. Thei would prouide sufficiently for thindem- 
nity of the wytnes in that behalfe MORE. Insu- 
rance ought to be a contract of i. LUBBOCK. 2. 
Receiving beforehand an i. for every excess 
BUOKLE. Act (or Bill) of Indemnity, an act of 
Parliament or other authority granting exemp- 
tion from the penalties attaching to any uncon- 
stitutional or illegal proceeding. Also fig. 3. 
Within four years, France had to pay to Germany 
a war i, of £240,000,000 FAWCETT. 

fInde-mnity*. rare. 1556. [- Fr. tin- 
dampnité or med.L. indém(p)nilas, f. indam- 
num (tor damnum DAMAGE) + -itas -YTY.] 
Damage, hurt —1629. 

Indemonstrable (indímo'nstráb'l), a. 1570. 
[f. IN-? + DEMONSTRABLE. Cf. Fr. tindémon- 
strable.] Incapable of being demonstrated or 
proved. (Said esp. of axiomatic truths, prin- 
ciples, etc.) Hence Indemo:nstrabi'lity, 
Indemo-nstrableness. Indemo:nstrably 
adv. 

Indenize, etc.: see ENDENIZE, etc. 

Indent (inde-nt, indent), sb." 1589. [- IN- 
DENT v.] 1, An incision in the edge of a 
thing; a deep recess; an indentation 1596. 2. 
Printing. => INDENTION 2. 1884. 3. = IN- 
DENTURE sb. 2. 1551. b. A certificate of a 
money claim; spec. an indented certificate 
issued by the U.S. Government, at the end of 
the War of Independence, for the principal 
or interest due on the publie debt. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1788. 4. An official requisition for 
stores. (Orig. by a covenanted servant of the 
East India Company.) 1772. 5. Comm. An 
order for goods, esp. one sent to England 
from abroad 1800. 

Indent (i-ndent), sb.* 1690. [f. INDENT v.*] 
A dint or depression in the surface of any- 
thing; an indentation. 

Indent (inde:nt), v.' [- AFr. endenter, AL. 

dndentare, f. in- IN-* + dens, dent- tooth.] 
1. To make a tooth-like incision or incisions 
in the edge or border of; to notch or jag; 
now, chiefly, to give a strongly serrate out- 
line to. b. To penetrate deeply (a coast-line, 
ete.) Also transf. 1555. c. intr. To form a 
recess 1784. 2. trans. To sever the two halves 
of a document, drawn up in duplicate, by a 
toothed, zig-zag, or wavy line, so that the 
two parts exactly tally with each other; 
hence, to draw up (9 document) in two or 
more exactly corresponding copies. See IN- 
DENTURE sb. 2. ME. 13. intr. To enter into an 
engagement by indenture; hence, to cove- 
nant; to engage. Also fig. —1759. +4. trans. a. 
To covenant, stipulate, agree about, promise 
—1631. tb. To engage (a person) as a servant, 
ete. by or as by indentures —1804, 5. intr. To 
make out a written order with a duplicate or 
counterfoil; hence, to make a requisition on. 
or upon. (Orig. Anglo-Indian.) Also, later, to 
draw upon. 1829. 6. (rans. To make an in- 
cision in (a board, eto.) for the purpose of dove- 
tailing, etc.; to join or joint together by this 
method 1741. 7. Printing. To set back (from 
the margin) the beginning of (one or more 
lines); to insert (notes) in the text 1676. 18. 
intr. To move in a zigzag or indented line; 
to double —1643. tb. trans. To i. the way: 
in same sense —1622. 
, 1. b. Lochleven, an arm of the sea which deeply 
indents the western coast of Scotland MACAULAY. 
3. He indented not what reward he should have 
App. SANDYS. 5. I have indented largely, (to use 
our Indian official term,) for the requisite books 
MACAULAY. 7. You must i. your Line four 
Spaces at least MOXON. 

Indent (inde-nt), v. ME. [f. IN-* + DENT 
v. In actual use not regarded as distinct 
from prec.] tl. trans. To inlay, set, emboss 
—1730. 2. trans. To form as a dint, dent, or 
depression; to impress ME. 3. To make a 
dint or dints in (a thing) with or as with a 
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plow; to dint or dent 1586. 4. inir. To be- 
come indented or furrowed 1653. 

2. Deep Scars were seen indented on his Breast 
DRYDEN. 3. Shields indented deep in glorious 
wars POPE. 

Indentation (indenté-fon). 1728. [f. IN- 
DENT v.! and *; see -ATION.] 

I. f. INDENT v.! 1. The action of indenting; 
the condition of being indented; denticula- 
tion; toothing 1836. 2. A cut, notch, or 
angular incision in anything; à deep recess 
in a coastline, or the like 1728. 3. Printing. = 
InpENTION I. 2. 1864. 

2. The Greek coast is full of indentations BUCKLE. 

TL f. INDENT v.? The action of impressing 
so as to form a dent or dint; the dent, hollow, 
or depression thus formed; any depression in 
a surface 1847. 

Indented (inde-nted), ppl. a.' ME. [f. IN- 
DENT v.! + -ED'.] 1, Having the edge deeply 
cut with angular incisions; serrated 1440. b. 
Having a serrated or zigzag figure, direction, 
or course; constructed with salient and re- 
entrant angles, as a battery, parapet, etc. 
1600. 2. Her. Of an ordinary, etc.: Having a 
series of similar indentations or notches ME. 
3. Of a legal document: Cut zigzag or wavy 
at the top or edge; having counterparts 
severed by a zigzag line ME. 4. Bound by an 
indenture 1758. 5. Printing. Set in, so as to 
break the line of the margin 1840. 

1. Indented Line (in Fortif.) a serrated line, form- 
ing several angles, so that one side defends 
another. 3. Deeds are divided into two sorts; 
deeds poll, or cut in a straight line; and deeds 
indented CRUISE. 

Indented (indentéd), ppl. a.* 1035. |f. 
INDENT v.! + -ED'.] Impressed, struck, or 
dinted in, so as to make a depression in a 
surface. b. Marked with sharp depressions 
on the surface, as if caused by blows. Hence 
Inde-ntedly adv. 

Indentee (indenti), a. 1727. [- Fr. endenté 
— med.L. indentatus (XIV in Her.); see INDENT 
v.1, -EE!.] Her. Having indents not joined to 
each other, but set apart. 

Indenting (inde-ntin), vbl. sb. ME. |f. 
INDENT v.! + -ING'.] The action of INDENT 
v.t, or its result. a. = INDENTATION I. 1, 2. 
b. The making of an INDENTURE (I. 2) or IN- 
DENT (sb.' 3-5) 1472. 

Indenting (inde-ntin), vbl. sb.* 1580. [f. 
INDENT v.! + -ING'.] = INDENTATION IT. 

Indention (inde-nfon). 1733. [irreg. f. 
INDENT v.! and *.] 

I. f. INDENT v.! 1. = INDENTATION I. 1, 2. 
2. Printing. The indenting of a line in printing 
or writing; the leaving of a blank space at the 
beginning of a line at the commencement of a. 
rev paragraph, etc.; the blank space so left 
1824. 

2. Hanging or reverse i., the projection of the first 
line of a paragraph, etc., beyond the vertical line 
of those that follow. 

IL f. INDENT v.? = INDENTATION II. 1839. 

TInde-mntment. 1597. [var. of INDENTURE 
with change of suffix. See next, -MENT.] 1. 
Indentation —1713. 2. An indenture, cove- 
nant —1611. 

Indenture (inde-ntitia), sb. [Earliest in 
MSc. en-, indenture — AFr. endenture (OFr. 
-éure), med.L. indentura, f. indenlatus, pa. 
pple. of indentare. See INDENT v., -URE.] 

I. f. INDENT v.' 1. The action of indenting; 
an indentation 1671. 2. A deed between two 
or more parties with mutual covenants, exe- 
cuted in two or more copies, all having their 
tops or edges correspondingly indented for 
identification and security. Hence, any deed 
or sealed agreement between two or more 
parties. ME. b. spec. The contract by which 
an apprentice is bound to a master 1463. c. 
An official list, inventory, certificate, etc., 
prepared (orig. in duplicate) for purposes of 
control, as a voucher, etc. ME. d. fig. Con- 
tract, mutual engagement 1540. +3. A zig- 
zag line or course; a doubling —1781. 

2. And our Indentures Tripartite are drawne 
SHAKS. b. To take up one's indentures, to receive 
the i. back from the master in evidence of the 
completion of apprenticeship or service. d. My 
heart hath past Indentures with mine eye, Not 
to behold a Maid QUARLES. 

IL f. INDENT v.* 71. An inlaying or em- 
bossing 1664. 2. = INDENTATION II. 1793. 

Indenture, v. 1631. [f. INDENTURE sb.] 
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Tl. intr. To enter into an indenture 1658, 
2. trans. To bind by indentures 1676. 13. 
inir. To move in a zigzag line —1635. 4, trans. 
To indent, furrow 1770. 

4. Age may creep on, and i. the brow c 1770. 

I-ndentwise, adv. 1758. [f. INDENT sb.! 
+ -WISE.] After the form of an indenture, 
with a counterpart. 

Independence (indipe-ndéns). Also 
t-ance. 1640. [f. INDEPENDENT, partly after 
Fr. indépendance; see -ENCE.] 1. The condi- 
tion or quality of being independent; the 
fact of not depending on another (see the 
adj); exemption from external control or 
support; individual liberty of thought or 
action. Rarely in bad sense: Insubordina- 


tion. 2. concr, A competency; = INDEPEN- 
DENCY 3 c. 1815. 3, attrib. 1860. 

1. The charms of i. let us sing SHENSTONE. The 
dignified clergy..pretended to a total i. on. the 


State HUME. 3. Independence Day, July 4, the 
day on which, in 1776, the Declaration of I. was 
made; celebrated annually in U.S. as a national 
holiday. 

Independency  (indipemndé 
f-ancy. 1611. [f. as prec. + 
prec. 1. Now rare. 2. = CONGREGATIONALISM. 
1. 1642. 3. concr. pl. Independent things 
1059. b. An autonomous state 1818. C. A 
competency; a fortune on which the pos- 
sessor can live without earning his bread 
1748. 

3. c. The deceased had something in the nature 
of an i., however modest, 1880. 

Independent (indipe-ndént). Also t-ant. 
1611. [f. IN-? + DEPENDENT, partly after Pr, 
indépendant.) Not dependent. 

A. adj. 1. Not depending upon the authority 
of another; not ina position of subordination; 
not subject to external control or rule; self- 
governing, free. 2. (with capital 7.) = CON- 
GREGATIONAL 2. 1642. 3. Not contingent on 
or conditioned by anything else 1614; not de- 
pending on the existence or action of others, 
or of each other 1790. 4. Not dependent on 
another for support or supplies 1670. b. 
simply. (a) Not dependent on any one else for 
one's living; (b) not needing to earn one's. 
living. 1732. c. transf. Constituting a com- 
petency 1790. 5. Not influenced or biased by 
the opinions of others; thinking or acting for 
oneself 1735. b. (cf. 4), Refusing to be under 
obligation to others (mod.). 6. Math. Not de- 
pending on another for its value. J. variable: 
a quantity whose variation does not depend 
on that of another. 1852. 

1. An i. workman, such as a weaver or shoe- 
maker A. SMITH. It has been said..that the 
church is i. on the state 1785. 3. Beauty. and 
Merit are Things real, and i. on Taste and Opinion 
STEELE. Ani. inquiry has been instituted by the 
Local Board of Health 1900. Phr. Independent 
of (ton, tfrom): = Independently of, without 
regard to, irrespective of. 4. b. transf. A dry but 
i. crust COWPER. €. A person of i, means 1885. 5. 
A person capable of taking an i. stand HAW- 
THORNE. I. Labour Party (see LABOUR). b. The 
VES very i., and refuses all pecuniary aid 


B. sb. 1. An adherent of Independency; à 
member of an Independent church; à Con- 
gregationalist 1644. 2. A person who acts in- 
dependently of any organized party; also, & 
member of any organized party called Inde- 
pendent 1808. 

Hence Indepe'ndentism: ja. = INDEPEN- 
DENCY 2; b. the principles of any party called 
Independent. Independently adv. 

tIndepe-nding, a. 1604. [var. of INDE- 
PENDENT with substitution of suffix] = 
INDEPENDENT a. —1075. 

Indepo:sable, a. rare. [IN-*.] That cannot 
be deposed. STILLINGFL. 

jInde-pravate, a. 1609. [f. IN- + DE- 
PRAVATE ppl. a. or — L, indepravatus.] Un- 
corrupted. 

+Indeprehensible, a. 1033. [f. IN-? + 
DEPREHENSIBLE. Cf. late L. indeprehensibilis.] 
Incapable of being mentally apprehended; 
undiscoverable —1652. 

Indeprivable (indiproi-vib’l), a. Now 
rare. 1585, [f. IN-? + DEPRIYABLE.] 1. In- 
capable of being taken away. 2. That cannot 
be deprived of something. WEBSTER. 

Indescribable (indiskroi-bib’)), a. (859 
1794. [IN-.] A. adj. That cannot be de- 
scribed; indefinite, vague; transcending 
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description. B. sb. (pl.) Things which cannot 
be dese’ ; (slang) trousers 1794. Hence 
Indescribability, incapacity of being 
described; something that cannot be de- 
seribed. indescri-bably adv. 

Indescri'ptive, a. rare. 1828. [IN-.] Not 
descriptive. 

Indesert (indizó-at). Now rare. 1012. [f. 
In-? + DESERT sb.'] Absence of desert 1646. 
pl. Demerits, faults. 

Indesiónete (inde-zignét), a. 1844. If. 
In-? + DESIGNATE ppl. a.) Logic. Not quanti- 
fied, indefinite. Also as sb. 

The I. is. .often not thought in any relation of 
quantit; all MILL. 

yIndessinent, a. 1601. [See IN- and DE- 
SINENT.] Unceasing, perpetual —1799. Hence 
fInde'sinency. TIndessinently adv. 

fIndesirable, a. 1846, [Iw-.] Undesir- 


able. 

Indestructible (indístro-ktib'D, a. 1074. 
[IN-.] That cannot be destroyed; incapable 
of destm n. Hence Indestructibi-lity, 
Indestru-ctibleness. Indestru-ctibly adv. 
Indeterminable (inditó"zmináb'l), a. (sb.) 


1486. 5 L, indeterminabilis (Tertullian); 
see Ly-*, INABLE.] Tl. Not capable of 
being lim: in respect of range, number, 
etc. (rare) -1690. 2. Of disputes, etc.: In- 


capable of being settled 1611. 3. Incapable 
of being definitely fixed; spec. i Nat. Hist. 
1646. 4. sb. An indeterminable point or prob- 
lem. si T. BROWNE. Hence Indetermin- 
ableness. Indete-rminably adv. 

Indeterminate (inditd-aminet), a. (sb.) 
ME. [- late L. indelerminatus (Tertullian); 
see IN-?, DETERMINATE ppl. a.] Not deter- 
mined; undetermined. t1. Not definitely set 
down. OsavcER. 2. Not fixed in extent, 
number, charaeter, or nature; indefinite, in- 
distinct, uncertain 1003. b. Of statements, 
words, etc.: Wanting in precision, vague 
1774. c. Math. Of a quantity: Not limited to 
a fixed value or number of values. (Also as 
sb.) Of a problem: Having an unlimited 
number of solutions. 1706. d. Bot. (a) = In- 
DEFINITE Il. 3 a, 1731; (b) of sestivation ; 
Having perts which do not come into contact 
in the bud 1842. 3. Not established; uncer- 
tain 1626. 4. Not decided; left doubtful 1656. 
5. Not determined by motives (regarded as 
external forces); acting freely 1836. 

2. Empir eat extent but i. limits 1782. b. 
Some is an i. adjective JEVONS. €. I. analysis, the 
branch of analysis which deals the solution 
of i. problems. Method of i. coefficients (more prop. 
of undetermined coefficients), & method of analysis 
invented by Descartes. I. ‘equation, an equation 
in which the unknown quantities are i. I. form, à 
form consisting of two i. quantities. I. series, a 
series whose terms proceed by the powers of an i. 
quantity. 3. An i, future Geo, ELIOT. 5. In 
positive morality, the mandate is conceived as 
emanating from an i. superior GROTE. Hence 
podeteccmininey (rare), Indete-rminate-ly adv., 

Indetermination (inditdaminé'fon). 1619. 
f. prec,; see -ATION. Cf. Fr. indétermination.] 
Absence of determination; the fact or condi- 
tion of being undetermined or indeterminate 
1049. +b, An indeterminate number or 
quantity. FOTHERBY. 

Indetermined (inditd-amind), a. Now 
rare. 1611. |f. IN- + DETERMINED ppl. a.] 
Not determined, UNDETERMINED. tb, Math. 
= INDETERMINATE 2 c. —1743. 

Indeterminism (indité-aminiz’m). 1874. 
(f. IN- + DETERMINISM.] The theory that 
human action is not necessarily determined 
by motives, but is in some sense free. So In- 
dete-rminist, one who holds the doctrine of i. 

fIndevi-rginate, a. rare. 1616. If. IN + 
DEVIRGINATE ppl. a.l Undeflowered. Also 
fig. Unsullied. —1822. 

, tIndevo-te, a. rare. 
impious; see IN-*, DEVOTE a.] 
Bentley. 

TIndevo:ted, a. 1647. [f. IN-* + DEVOTED 
EM el Not devoted; disaffected or disloyal 
Indevotion (indtvo"-fon). 1526. [f. IN- + 
Drvorow, Cf. Fr. indévotion, late L. in- 
devolio.] Want of devotion; indevout feeling 
or action. 

The sloth and i. of the clergy 1866. 

Indevout (indivau-t), a. 1450. If. IN- + 


[- late L. indevotus 
= INDEVOUT. 
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Devour. In xv tr. late L. indevotus (see 
INDEVOTE).] Not devout, irreverent, irre- 
ligious. Hence Indevou-t-ly adv., -ness. 

Indew, obs. f. ENDUE. 

Index (-ndeks, sb. Pl. indexes and 
indices (indisiz). ME. [- L. index, pl. 
indices, forefinger, informer, sign, inscription, 
f. in- IN-* + -dez, -dic- as in judex JUDGE, f. 
*dik- point out.] 1. The forefinger; so called 
because used in pointing. Now chiefly Anat. 
2. A piece of wood, metal, etc., which 
serves as a pointer; esp. in scientific 
instruments, a pointer on à. graduated scale, 
which indicates movements or measure- 
ments 1594. b. An alidade 1571. 3. The hand 
of a clock or watch; also, the gnomon of 
a sundial. Now rare. 1594. 4. That which 
serves to direct fo a particular fact or 
conclusion; a guiding principle 1598. b. A. 
sign, token, or indication of something 1607. 
5. fa. A table of contents prefixed to a 
book, an argument; also, a preface, pro- 
logue. b. An alphabetical list (usually) atthe 
end of a book, of the names, subjects, etc. 
occurring in it, with indication of the places 
where they occur 1580. Also fig. 6. spec. 
(short for Indez librorum. prohibitorum). The 
list, published by authority, of books which 
Roman Catholics are forbidden to read, or 
may read only in expurgated editions 1613. 
b. Under expurgatorius (L.), Expurgatory I., 
an authoritative specification of the pas- 
sages to be expunged or altered in works 
otherwise permitted. Also transf. and fig. 
1611, 17.2. Mus. = DIRECT sb. 2. —1809. b. 
Printing. = HAND sb. IV. 1. ? Obs. 1727. 8. 
Math. a. Alg. = EXPONENT sb. 2. 1674. tb. 
The integral part, or characteristic, of a 
logarithm —1828. 9. In various sciences, & 
number or formula expressing some property, 
form, ratio, ete. of the thing in question. See 
quots. 1829. 

4. Lest when my lisping guiltie Tongue should 
hault, My Lookes might prove the I. to my Fault 
DRAYTON. b. That olde saying is vntrue *the face 
Ts i. of the heart’ 1616. 9. I. of refraction or re- 
queries i. (of a medium), in Optics, the ratio 

etween the sines of the angles of incidence and 
of light passing from some 
medium (usually air) into the given medium. In 
Craniometry, a formula expressing the ratio of 
one diameter, etc. of the skull to another, as 
alveolar or basilar, cephalic, etc., i. In Cryst., each 
‘of the three (or four) whole numbers which define 
the position of a face of a crystal. I. of friction, 
in Dynamics, the coefficient of friction; see 
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refraction of a ray 


-correction, a Cor- 
-error, the 
ding of a mathematical 


v. 1720. [f. prec. &b.] 1. 
2. To enter 
(a word, name, etc.) in an index 1761. 3. To 
place on the INDEX (sb. 6) 1791. 4. To indicate 
1788. Hence Indexer, one who compiles an 


loom. 
Index (indeks), 
trans. To furnish with an index. 


index. 

Indexical (inde-ksikál), a. 1828. [irreg. f. 
INDEX sb. + -I0AL.] a. Arranged like an 
index. b. Relating or pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, an index. So Inde:xically adv. in 
the manner of an index, alphabetically 1728. 

Indexte'ity. rare. 1611. [f. IN-> + DEX- 
vermy. Cf. Fr. tindeztérité.] Want of dex- 
terity ; awkwardness. 

Indi-. Chem. [f. L. Indus, as root of in- 
dicum, indigo.| A comb. element used in 
naming substances derived from or related to 
indigo, as indifulvin, etc. 

India (india). OE. [In OE. India, Indea, 
put the present use dates from xvi (prob. 
immed. after Sp. or Pg). the ME. form being 
TxD — L. India — Gr. "Ivia, f. ‘Ivéés the river 
Indus — Pers. hind (OPers. hiüd'u) = Av. 
heüdu, Skr. sindhu river, spec. the Indus, 
hence the region of the Indus, Sindh (by ex- 
tension, with Greeks and Persians) the coun- 
try east of this (see HINDUSTAN), also the 
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regions further east (Further I).] 1. A 
country of Southern Asia, lying east of the 
river Indus and south of the Himalaya 
mountains (also called Hindustan); also ex- 
tended to include Farther or Further India, 
between this and China. See also EAST 
Inpa. 12. Formerly applied to America, or 
some parts of it; cf. INDIES, WEST INDIES 
-1772. 13. pl. INDIES —1604. 4. Short for 
India silk, paper, etc. 1712. 5. allrib., as 
India cloth, muslin, silk, etc.; also India 


Company in Loni 
Office, that cepa of the British Govern: 
ment which deals with Indian affairs; I. proof = 
I. paper proof: see INDIA PAPER T: I, red = 
Indian red (see INDIAN A.); TI. wood, logwood, 

Indiademed (indoiademd), ppl. a. If. IN-* 
or *. Cf, ENDIADEM (EN- prefix.’ Set ina 
diadem. SoUTHEY. 

Indiaman (i-ndiimén). Pl. -mem. 1709. 
[f. INDIA + MAN as in man of war, eto.] A 
large ship engaged in the trade with India. 

Indian (indian). 1890. [f. INDIA: of. -AN.] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging or relating to India, or 
the East Indies, or to the British Indian Em- 
pire; native to India 1566. b. Of Indian 
manufacture, material, or pattern 1678. 2. 
Belonging or relating to the original inhabi- 
tants of America and the West Indies 1618. 
3. Made of Indian corn or maize, as I. bread, 
I. meal, I. dumpling 1035. 

1. Ganges or Hydaspes, I. streams MILT. P. L. 
ri. 430. 2. T. house, a wigwam, 

‘Special collocations. a. of India or the East Indies 
(sense 1), or so originally sup) osed: I. almond, a 
large tree (Terminalia ieee the seeds of which 
resemble almonds; I. berry = COCOULUS INDI- 
ous, or the plant which yields this; I. blue, 
indigo; I. cane, the Bamboo; I. club, a club of 
varying weight, for use in gymnastic exercises: 
+I. cock, the turkey (but the pird is a native of 
N. America); I. crocus, a name for the dwarf 
orchids of the subgenus Pleione (genus Cologyne); 
I. eye, a species of pink (Dianthus plumarius), 80 
called from the eye-shaped marking on the corol- 
la; I. fire, a composition of sulphur, realgar, and 
nitre, burning with a brilliant w! ite flame, used as 
a signal-light; I. geranium, a grass of the genus 
Which yields a fragrant oil used in 
perfumery; tI. grass, an old name of silkworm gut 
used by anglers (see also in b below); I. heart, a 
plant of the genus Cardiospermum; I, hemp: see 

EMP 5 (see also in b below); I. hog, the Babi- 
roussa; I. leaf, the aromatic leaf of a species of 
Cinnamomum; I. light = BENGAL light; I. oak, 
the teak-tree; I. Ocean; I. red, a red pigment, 
orig. obtained from the East. Indies in the form of 
an earth containing oxide ‘of iron; now prepared 
artificially by roasting iron sulphate; I. reed = 
next (see also in b below); I. shot, the plant. 
Canna indica (N.O. Marantacea), 80 called from 
its round hard black seeds; I. yellow, a bright 
yellow pigment. obtained from India, consisting 
mainly of euxanthate of magnesium, 

b. of North America or the West. Indies: I. balm, 
the purple Trillium or Birth-root (Trillium erec- 
tum Por T. pendulum); I, beam, Catalpa big. 
nonioides; I. bread, }(a) the Cassava: (b) bread 
made from I. corn; I. cress, cresses, the Nastur- 
tium, so called from the flavour of the leaves; tI. 
drug, tobacco; I. file, th same ns single file, 80 
called because the N. Amer. Indians usually 
march in this order; I. gift, a gift for which an 
equivalent return is expected; I. grass, Sorghum 
nutans and Molinia coerulea; 1. hemp. Apocynum 
cannabinum, a plant having a. fibrous integument 
used by the N. Amer, Indians for the same pur- 
poses as hemp; +I. herb, tobacco; I, path, a 
footpath through the woods, such as is made by 
N. Amer. Indians; I. physic, Gillenia trifoliata, 
a N. Amer. rosaceous plant with a medicinal root; 
I. pipe, Monotropa uniflora, à leafless plant with a 
solitary drooping flower, of a uniform pinkish- 
white throughout, parasitic on the roots of trees; 
I. plantain, the genus Cacalia of composite 
plants; I. poke, the White Hellebore of N. 
America, Veratrum viride; I. pudding, a pudding 
made with I. meal, molasses, and suet; also, the 
same as hasty-pudding; I. reed, a blow-pipe such 
as the N. Amer. Indians use for shooting arrows; 
I rice — CANADA rice; I. shoe, (a) à mocassin; 
(6) an American name for the plant Cypripedium 
or Lady’s Slipper; I. tobacco, Lobelia inflata; I. 
turnip, (a) the tuberous root of Arisaema tri 
phyllum (N.O. Araceæ), or the plant itself; (b) 
the edible tuberous root of Psoralea esculenta; 
I. weed, tobacco; tI. wheat, an old name for 
Indian corn. 

B. sb. 1, A native of India or the East 
Indies; an East Indian. b. An Anglo-Indian 
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1751. 2. A member of any of the aboriginal 
races of America or the West Indies; an 
American Indian 1563. 3. Name of a con- 
stellation (Indus) lying between Sagittarius 
and the south pole 1674. 

2. Red Indian: one of the aboriginal race of N, 
America; so called from the coppery colour of 
their skin. 

Indian corn, 1621. [INDIAN a. 2.] The 
common name of Zea Mays, or of the grain 
produced by it; cultivated by the Americans 
at the time of the discovery of America. 
Also called Mize, and in U.S. simply Corn. 

Indian fig. 1594. 1, The Prickly Pear 
1712, 2. Indian fig-iree, a. The BANIAN tree 
1594, fb. The BANANA 1613. 

Indian ink. Also India ink. 1665. A 
black pigment made in China and Japan, sold 
in sticks; it consists of lampblack made into 
a paste with a solution of gum and dried. 
Called also China ink (CHINA! I). 

Indianist (indiünist). 1851. [f. INDIA + 
-Ist, with connective -n-.] One versed in the 
languages, history, etc. of India. 

Indian summer. 1794. [INDIAN a. 2.) A 
period of calm, dry, mild weather, with hazy 
atmosphere, oceurring in the late autumn 
in the Northern U.S. Also fig. 

India paper. 1768. (Indian p. 1750.) 1. 
A soft absorbent paper of creamy-yellow or 
pale buff colour, imported from China, and 
used for the proofs of engravings. Also used 
loosely of similar papers. Hence India paper 
proofs (also India proofs). 2. (Oxford India 
paper.) A very thin tough opaque printing- 
paper made by the Oxford University Press 
in imitation of paper from the Kast 1875. 

I:ndia-ru-bber, India rubber. 1799. 1. 
= CAOUTCHOUO, q.v. In later use shortened 
to rubber. 2, attrib., as india-rubber ball, 
band, etc.; india-rubber plant, tree, vine; 
india-rubber works 1833, 

fLndiary, a. [f. INDIA + -ARY'.] Relating 
to India. Sim T. BROWNE. 

fL ndical, a. 1001. |f. L. index, indic- 
INDEX + -AL'.] Pertaining to an index or 
indexes. 

Indican (indikěn). 1859. [f. L. indicum 
INDIGO + -AN I, 2; ef. ALLOXAN.] Chem. The 
natural glucoside (C,,H;,NO;;) formed in 
plants which yield indigo, by the decomposi- 
tion of which indigo-blue is produced; it 
forms a light-brown syrup, of bitter taste, 
and slightly acid reaction. b. Indican of 
"urine: an incorrect name for the potassium 
salt of indoxyl sulphuric acid, a normal con- 
stituent of the urine of animals. 

Indicant (indikünt). 1007. [= indicant-, 
pr. ppl. stem of L. indicare; see next, -ANT.] 
A. adj. That indicates; indicative. B. sb. 
(Med.) That which indicates the remedy or 
treatment suitable 1623, 

Indicate (i:ndike't), v. 1651. [- indicat-, 
pa, ppl. stem of L. indicare, 1. in- IN-* + 
dicare proclaim; cf. INDEX and see -ATE*.] 1. 
trans. To point out, point to, make known, 
Show (more or less distinctly). In Med. to 
point out as a remedy or treatment. 2. To 
be a sign or symptom of; to betoken 1706. 
3. trans. Of persons: To point out, direct 
attention to. Occas., To point to with the 
hand or by gesture, 1808. 4. To state or ex- 
press; esp. to express briefly, lightly, or 
without development; to give an indication 
of 1751. 

1. Above the steeple shines a plate, That turns 
and turns, to i. From what point blows the 
weather COWPER. 2. Large noses..were con- 
sidered as indicating prudence 1798. 4. The waves 
are indicated on the plinth 1846, 

Indication (indiké'fon). 1541. [- Fr. 
indication — L. indicatio, f. as prec.; see 
-10N.] 1. The action of indicating; that in 
which this i& embodied; a hint, suggestion, 
ete, 1626. b. spec. in Med. A suggestion or 
direction as to the treatment of a disease, 
derived from the symptoms 1541. 2. A sign, 
token, or symptom; an expression by sign or 
token 1660. 

1. The indications of the senses are always im- 
perfect, and often misleading TAIT. 2. Modesty is 
the certain T. of a great Spirit STEELE. 


Indicative (indi-kátiv, indike'tiv), a. (sb.) 
1490. [— (O)Fr. indicatif, -ive — late L. indi- 
cativus (Gram.), tr. Gr. ópwruci (8c. tyxdas); 
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f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1, Gram. That points 
out, states, or declares: applied to that 
mood of a verb which states a relation of 
objective fact between the subject and 
predicate 1530. 2. That indicates, points out, 
or directs; that hints or suggests; also with 
of 1490. 3. sb. Gram. The indicative mood; a 
verb in the indicative mood 1530. 

1. The I. Mood sheweth or declareth, as /audo I 
praise MILT. 2. I. Signs of any change in States 
and times 1663. Hence Indicatively adr. 

Indicator (i-ndike'tos). 1666. [f. INDICATE 
v. + -0R 2. In 1 b — late L, indicator.] 1. 
One who or that which points out, or directs 
attention to, something 1831. b. Anat. The 
muscle which extends the index or fore- 
finger; the extensor indicis 1690. c. In a 
microscope, A pointer which indicates the 
position of an object 1837. 2. That which 
serves as an indication of something 1660. b. 
Anything used in a scientific experiment to 
indieate the presence of a substance or 
quality, change in a body, etc.; esp. a 
chemical reagent 1842, 3. techn.: 

a. An instrument which indicates the pressure of 
steam on the piston of a steam-engine at each 
portion of its stroke. b. Ina blast-furnace, a gauge 
which indicates the proper height of a charge. c. 
The dial and mechanism by which messages are 
indicated in a dial-telegraph. d. An instrument 
which indicates at any moment the position of 
the cage in the shaft of a mine. e. A contrivance 
in a lending library for showing what books are 
out or in. 1839. 

4. Ornith. A honey-guide, a bird of the genus 
Indicator, or family Indicatoridze 1835. 

1. Birds. . were celestial indicators of the god’s 
commands FROUDE. 

Comb.: ard, the card on which an i.-diagram 
is traced; -cylinder, the cylinder of a steam- 
engine i.; -diagram, a figure traced by the i. of 
a steam-engine, showing the pressure at different, 
points of the stroke; -muscle = sense 1 b; 
-pointer, the pointer in a telegraph i.; -tele- 
graph, a form of telegraph in which the letters 
x z message are indicated by a pointer on a dial- 
plate, 

Indicatory (i-ndikiitori, i'ndike'təri), a. 
1590. [f. INDICATE + -ORY'] f1. Med. 
Symptomatic; cf. INDICANT a. —1624. 2. 
Serving to indicate or point out something. 
Also with of. 1734. 

Indicatrix (indikétriks). 1841. [mod.L., 
fem. of INDICATOR; see -TRIX. Cf. DIREC- 
TRIX.] 1, Geom. The curve in which a given 
surface is cut by a plane indefinitely near and 
parallel to the tangent-plane at any point; so 
called because it indicates the nature of the 
curvature of the surface at that point. 2. 
Optical indicatriz: L. Fletcher’s name for a 
surface (sphere, spheroid, or ellipsoid) devised 
to indicate by its geometrical characters the 
optical characters of rays of light refracted 
through a crystal of any kind 1892. 

lIndicavit (indiké'-vit), sb. 1607. [L.; = 
“he has pointed out’; 3rd sing. perf. ind. used 
Subst.] Law. A writ of prohibition, by which, 
in certain cases, a suit might be removed 
from the eccl. court to the king's court at the 
instance of the patron of the defendant. 

fLndice. rare. 1595. [- Fr. indice — L. 
INpmIUM.] An indication, sign 1645. 

Indices, Indicia, pl. of INDEX, INDICIUM. 

tIndi-cible, a. 1480. [- Fr. indicible or 
late indicibilis (Jerome), f. in- IN-* + 
dicibilis (in med.L.), f. L. dicere say; see 
-BLE.] Unspeakable, inexpressible —1685. 

O vnparalell'd loss! O griefe i. EVELYN. 

IIndicium (indi-fibm). Pl. indicia. 1625. 
IL., f. index, indic- INDEX.] An indication, 
sign, token. Chiefly in pl. 

Indicolite (indi-kóloit). 1808. [f. L. indi- 
cum INDIGO + -LITE. Min. An indigo- 
coloured variety of tourmaline. 

Indict (indoi-t), v.' [ME. endite, later with 
latinized prefix indite, and finally indict 
(xvi), = legal AFr. enditer (X111), corresp. in 
form but not in sense to OFr. enditier 
declare, dictate, compose, INDITE :- Rom. 
*indiclare (in AL. indict xm), f. indict-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. indicere proclaim, appoint, 
impose, f. in- IN-* + dicere pronounce, utter.] 
1. trans. To bring a charge against; to accuse 
(a person) for (tof) a crime, as (t for) a culprit. 
2 make (it) matter of indictment (rare) 

70. 
1. They indicted our friends as rioters ELLWOOD. 


INDIFFERENCY 


Hence Indi-ctable a. liable to be indicted; on 
account of which an indictment may be raised. 
Indictee-, a person indicted. Indi-cter, one who 
indicts. 
fIndi-ct, v.* 1538. [~ indict-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. indicere proclaim; see prec.] To declare 
authoritatively, announce, proclaim —1720, 

‘To i. a new Parliament 1648, a day for prayer 
with fasting C. MATHER, war EVELYN. 

Indict, obs. erron. f. INDITE. 

Indiction (indikfon). ME. [- L. indictio, 
f. as INDICT v.*; see -ION.] 1. The action of 
announcing authoritatively and publicly; an 
appointment, declaration, proclamation 1563, 
2. The decree of the Roman Omperors fixing 
the valuation on which the property-tax was 
assessed at the beginning of each period of 
fifteen years; hence, the amount paid on this 
basis. Also transf. 1586. 3. The fiscal period 
of fifteen years, instituted by the Emperor 
Constantine in A.D. 313, and reckoned from 
the 1st of Sept. 312, which became a usual 
means of dating ordinary events, etc, Also 
called Cycle or Era of i. or indictions. ME. 
Also transf. 4. A specified year in the cycle of 
fifteen years, counting from A.D. 312-13, in- 
dicated by its numerical position in the cycle; 
the number thus indicating a year ME. t5. 
An eccl. observance authoritatively en- 
joined, or the period of it; esp. a public fast 
—1685. 

1. The cruell indictions of warres 1586. 5. The 
frequency of our Theatrical pastimes during that 
I. [Lent] EVELYN. Hence Índi-ctional a, of or 
pertaining to an i. or cycle of years. 

fIndictive (indi-ktiv), a. rare. 1656. [7 L. 
indictivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] Proclaimed 
or appointed by authority —1741. 

Indictment (indeitmént) ME. [- AFr. 
enditement (in AL. indiclamentum XM), f. 
enditer; see INDICT v.', -MENT. The develop- 
ment of the AFr., AL., and ME. sense is not 
accounted for.] 1. The action of indicting or 
accusing; spec. in Eng. Law. the legal process 
in which a formal accusation is preferred to 
and presented by a Grand Jury. b. The 
legal document containing tho charge 1506. 
2. Sc. Law. A form of process by which a 
criminal is brought to trial at the instance of 
the Lord Advocate; the formal written 
charge 1773. 

Phr. Bill of i., the written accusation as pre- 
ferred to the Grand Jury, before it has been by 
them either found a true bill or ignored. 

Indies (i-ndiz), sb. pl. 1555. |Pl. of INDY, 
INDIE.] 1. A name given to the lands and 
regions now distinguished as East and WEST 
INDIES, q.v. 12. Used allusively for a region 
or place yielding great wealth —1742. 

2. They shall be my East and West Indies SHAKS. 

Indifference (indi-féréns). late ME. |f. as 
next; see -ENOE.] fl. = INDIFFERENCY T. 
—1754. 2. Absence of feeling for or against; 
hence esp. Absence of care for or about a 
person or thing; unconcern, apathy. Const. 
to, towards. 1659. 3. Indetermination of the 
will, or of a body to rest or motion; neutrality 
1728. 4. +The quality of being neither good 
nor bad (TiLLOTSON); mediocrity 1864. 5. = 
INDIFFERENCY II. 1. 1656. 6. The fact of 
making no difference; unimportance; à thing 
or matter of no importance 1644. 7. Mag- 
netism. I. point, point of i.: the middle zone of 
a magnet where the attractive powers of the 
two ends neutralize each other 1886. 4 

2. The human mind is often. .in a state neither 
of pain nor pleasure, which I call a state of 
BURKE. 6. The Necessity or I. of observing the 
Mosaic Pites 1708. 4 

Indifferen: *(indi-ferénsi). late ME. [7 D. 
indifferentia, t. indifferens, -ent-; see next, 
-ENOY.] 3 

I. 1. Absence of bias, prejudice, or favour: 
impartiality, equity. Now rare. 2. = IX- 
DIFFERENCE 2. Now rare. 1625, 13. Indeter- 
mination of the will; freedom of choice 1099. 
4. Of a word: Capability of being applied to 
different things; neutral or equivocal sense. 
Now rare or Obs. 1596. 15. Of a place: 
Neutrality in point of advantage —1045. t6. 
The condition of being neither good nor bad 
—1692. 

2. How long will you halt in this I.? BP. HALL. 3. 
This I. to do or not to do, cannot be the true 
Notion of Liberty BURNET. 

IL 1. Want of difference in nature OT 
character; substantial equivalence. Now 
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RESSES, CASTLES AND CHÂTEAUX 


rnarvon Castle, Wales, begun by Edward | in 1284. (Top 
Stahleck, one of the many castles which dominate the steep 
the Rhine valley, Germany. (Right) The Chateau Chillon at 
Montreux, Switzerland, was first mentioned in the I5th cen- 
there was a building there in Roman times. (Below left) The 
uovo, built in the I3th century, is one of the most striking 
n Naples, Italy. (Below right) Edinburgh Castle, Scotland. The 
k has been fortified since early mediaeval times. (Bottom) 
astle, England, still a Royal residence. The castle was begun 
1 the Conqueror. (British Travel and Holidays Association, 
ourist Office, B.E.A., B.O.A.C.) 


IFFERENT 


2, Absence of difference in respect 

uence, effect, meaning, or im- 

the fact of its being of no conse- 

either way 1664. fb. A matter of 
1608. 

have arrived at a fine Pyrrhonism, at an 

and Í. of all actions EMBRSON, 2. It is 


meere |, FULKE. 
nt (indi-férént), a. (sb. and adv.) 
(O)Fr. indifférent or L. indifferens, 
In-*, DIFFERENT.] 
Without difference of inclination; un- 
d, impartial, disinterested; fair, Just, 
handed, arch. 2. Having no inclination 
for or against a thing; hence, Un- 
ned, apathetic, insensible. Const, fo, 
$8. Of neutral disposition; equally dis- 
‘or indisposed (o —1690. t4. Having a 
relation fo (two or more things); im- 
ly pertinent or applicable —1678. 15. 
more advantageous to one person or 
than to another —1655. 6, {Of medium 
or charactor -1699; fairly large; 
ble (Obs, or arch.) 1546. 7. Of neutral 
iy; neither good nor bad 1532. b. Hence, 
particularly good, 
n preceded by but or very.) 1638. c. In 
"health, Obs. or dial. 1753. 8. In 
ifle use: a. Neutral in chemical, 
or magnetic quality, as i, point 
lerentlated, as i. cell, tissue, ete. 


Jeave to all worthy and |. men to judge 
Phr, Z. justice, impartial or even- 
d justico, 2. Those mighty cliffs, T, to the 
show Soon, 1, wealth to maintain his 
nothing superfluous LYLY, 7. Bards and 
ndi good, bad, and |, 1821. b. After an ill 
x was shewed an i. bed CLARENDON, 
IL tH. Not different; equal, even; identical, 
© Regarded a8 not matter- 
T . 2, 1513. b. Of no conso- 
either way; immaterial 1611, €. spec. 
"Mn Observance, etc.: That may be equally 
L «| or neglected; non-essential 


me 1721. 


arm'd, And dangers are to me 1. Jul, C. 
. b. Many haue sinned for a smal matter 
Wy. elus, 27:1. 
lomce Indi-fferent-ly adv. ME., -nes 
tl. One who is disinterested —1002, 
Who is neutral or unconcerned, esp. in 
or politics 1556. 3. pl. Things in- 
Ht; non-essentials (rare) 1626. 
h To some extent; moderately, toler- 
ly —1820. 
Beon me act my part |. well Scorr, 
"ntated, a. rare. 1878. [IN-*.] 
differentiated; not specialized. 
erentism (indi-féréntiz'm). 1827. [f. 
WFERENT a, + -1sM. Cf. Fr. indifféren- 
] 1, A spirit of indifference professed 
Jraetimed 1831. b. esp. Adiaphorism; 
‘of zeal or interest in religious matters 
Philos. A theory in which the 
6 differences of mind and matter 
to disappear 1866. Almo, = 
, IDENTISM., 
His anxiety to promote Christian charity 
Into Í, Pusey. So Indi-fferentist, one 
Proteases or practises indifference, nen- 
OF unconcern. 
Á (indifp-vin). 1805. [f. IND + 
bua yollow + -1N'.] Chem. A brittle, 
reddish-yellow resin (C, Has N403), 
indican. 


1869. [f. INDI- + Le 
hem. A brown powder 


] 
iN;0,) obtained from indican. 


-næ, [L.; seo 

= INDIORNE sb. Hence Indi- 

Ji. * INDIGENOUS; sb, = INDIGENE 8b. 
i (indidséns). ME. [- (0) 

or L, indigentia, f. indigent-; seo 

RNOR.) fl. The fact or condition 

or needing (a thing); lack, 

requirement -—1775. 2. ee 

means of subsistence; poverty, 

M destitution ME. +3. A want, a neod 


they had before been reduced from 
to |. BURKE. So Pndigency (in all 


(kndidsin). 1598. [~ Fr. indigène 
ena native (adj. and sb.), f. indi- 
ned form of in- IN-* + -gena 
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(corresp. to Gr. yer), f. *gen-, base of 
gignere beget.) fA. adj. = INDIGENOUS —1697, 
B. sb. A native 1664, 

Indigenous (indi-dglnos), a, 1046. It. L, 
indigena + -0U8; woe prec,] 1, Born or pro- 
duced naturally in a land or region; native 
to (the soil, region, eto,), b. tranaf. and fig. 
Inborn, innate 1864, 2. Native, vernacular 


1844. 
1. Yet were they [Negroes] all transported from 
Afr or proper natives of 


„and are mot i, 
America Sit T, BROWN, b, Jo: 
emotions i, to the human mind 1864, 2. 1, schools. 
WILSON. Hence Indi-genousl-y ade., 


ness. 

Indigent (i/ndidsént), a, (sb.) ME. [-(O)Fr. 
indigent = L. indigens, -ent-, pr. pple. of 
indigére lack, f. indi- (sce INDIGENE) + egére 
be in want, need; see -ENT.] 1, Lacking in 
what is requisite; wanting, deficient (arch.). 
Also with of. 2. spec. Lacking the necessaries 
of life; needy, poor ME. 3. sb, An indigent 
person 1563, 
on ow M how Uie are the Prod, How |, iM 

reat GRAY. 2. I. faint Soules, corporal 
toyle SHAKS, Hence I-ndigent-ly [^s “ness. 

tindig a. (sb. ME. [= L, indigestus 
unarranged, f. in- IN-* + digestus, pa. pple. 
of digerere Diokst v. Cf. (O)Fr. indigeste.) 
1. Undigested; crude; shapeless, confused ; 
unarranged ~1806, 2, sb, A shapeless mass 
1595, £ 

1. A chaos rude and |, W, BROWNE, 2. K., John 


v, vil, 20, 
Indigested (indidgewtéd), a, 1587. (f. 


IN- + DIGESTED ppl. a.) 1, Not arranged; 
without form; shapelem, chaotic 1993. b. 
Not ordered in the mind; ill-considered 1687. 
2, Not digested in the stomach 1620, 13, Not 
purified or rectified by heat; crude, raw. 
WorrTON. f4. ‘Not brought to suppuration" 
(J.) 1676, 

1. A rude and i. Chaos, or confusion of matters 
PURCHAS. b. The wild and |, Notion of raising my 
Fortune DE For, 

Indigestible (indidgewtb'D, a. 1528. 
(Earlier ț-able.) 7 Fr. indigestible or late L. 
indigestibilis; seo 1w-*, DIORSTIDLE.) In- 
capable of being digested, or difficult to 
digest; not easily assimilated as food, Also 

, and transf, 
M. Inia malice PURCHAS, Hence Indi- 
festibi-lity, Indige-stibleness. 

Indigestion (indidgewCyon), 1460, [7 (O)Fr. 
indigestion or late L, indigestio; seo IN, 
DiawsTION.] 1, Want of digestion; incapa- 
city of or difficulty in digesting food. Also 
fig. b. with pl. A case or attack of indiges- 
tion 1702, 2, Undigested condition; disorder, 
imperfection, Also, an instance of this. 1656, 

1. L, is learnedly spoken of as dyspepsia BRALK, 

Indigestive (ndidgewtiv), a. 1692. If, 
Iv- + Digestive, Of. Fr, tindigestif, ive.) 
1. Suffering from Indigestion; tending to 
indigestion; dyspeptic, 12. Not ready to 

tete (indi tte 1007. [= im 

Indigitate ^ »* n ode dne 
digia, pa. ppl. stem of L. indigitare call 
upon, invoke (a deity), of obscure origin; in 
xvi orron, assoc, W. L. digitua finger; ponse 
3 ix taken direct from digitus.) 11. trans, a 
To call, to indicate by a name. b. To pro- 
claim, declare, -1680, 12. To point out with 
or as with the finger; to indicate 1716. 3. 
intr. To Interlock like the finger» of two 


, he would rise again the 
NY vog 3 etr lines did soem to |. 


and hope are 


hence, the mode ol 
Indiglucin inal 
Gr. D 
aaa, C,H,,0, one 


ita of indican. 
P ndign (indoln), a, Now only pod. 1480, 
. indigne or L. indignus, f. in- IN-* + 


ot the oon- 


I= (0) a 

.] 1. Unworthy ; undeserving 

eR). pert ; unge with shame 
or dishonour; 1 F 

foole and Ind: hoande CAXTON, 

ash ane, ole ase adversities, make head 
apit rM Estimation SHaxs, Hence 

A f. INDIGNANT; 

di-gnance. rare. 1590. 1f. i 

€ a Indignation; the being indignant. 

So Indi-gnancy (rare). 


INDIGO-BLUE 


Indignant (indignant), e. 1500, j= Ll. 
indignant, pres. ppl. stem of L. indignari 
regard as unworthy, f, indignus; soe INDtoN, 
ANT.) Affected with indignation; provoked 
to wrath by something unworthy, unjust, or 
ungrateful; inflamed at once with anger and 
disdain’ (J.), Also fg. of things, 

Full of fiers fury and |, hate To him he turned 
SPRENGER, Ag, Mis seat. 1, spurna the cot 
from the green GOLD&M, Hence Todídnanily 


ade. 

Indignation (indigné*fon). MK, [= (O)Fr. 
indignation or L. indignatio, f. indignat-, pa, 
ppl. stem of indignari; mee proe., 10m.) tl. 
The action of counting or treating as un» 
worthy of regard; disdain, contempt —1530, 
2. Anger at what is unworthy or wrongful; 
wrath excited by a senso of wrong, or by 
meanness, injustice, wiekedness, or miscon- 
duct; righteous or dignified anger MK, t3, 
"The turning of the stomach against un- 
welcome food, ete. ~1608, 

2. Go, my puple. . be hid a fiti] while, to the tyme 
that pame myn indignacioun WYCLIF 4a. 26:20, 
So great was the i, against Wolsey FROUDE. fig, 
Ready mounted are they to spit forth Their Iron 
1. "galnst your walles SHARKS, 

tindi-gnify, e. 1605, [f. In’ + Dionty, 
Ct. med.L. indignificare render unworthy.) 
To treat with indignity; to dishonour; to 
represent as unworthy 1743. 

Indignity (indigniti). 1684, [= Fr. ine 
dignité or L, indignitas, f. indignus INDION; 
seo TY.) tl., The being unworthy; un- 
worthiness, In pl, Unworthy qualities, 
~1077, 12, The quality of being unbecoming, 
dishonourable, or disgraceful; wont of dig: 
nity or honour, b. Dimgraceful conduct; a 
disgraceful act, —1700, 3, Unworthy troat- 
ment; contemptuous or insolent usage, 
With an and pl: A alight; an insult or 
affront, 1584. 14, = INDIGNATION 2, —1784. 

1. Accept my Zeale, and pardon mine Indignitie 
SYLVESTER. 2. Oh, It oh, blot To honour and 
religion! MILT, Sama. 411, 3. Their contempta and 
indignities offered to our Countrey and Prince 
HARLUYT, 4. God. took this thelr affront in high 
|. FULLER. 

Indigo (indigo), sb, (a.) 1555. (The usual 
form in XVI-XVI) was indico = Sp, indico = L, 
indicum (Pliny) = Gr. tetucde (Dioscorides) the 
blue Indian dye, subst. une of n. of ‘frtveds 
INDIAN. The form indigo (XVI) repr. Pg. 
indigo, which pamed also into Fr., Du. 
and Rusian.) 1, A substance obtained in the 
form of a blue powder from planta of the genus 
Indigofera, N. O, Lequminosm, and largely 
usod aa a dye. 

Tt is produced by the decom 
glucoside INDICAN, which exist in woad and 
various other plants, Tta essential constituent ba 
indigo-bloe; besides which, however, commercial 


ition of the 


b. pt. Sorta or samples of indigo 1600, 2, 
A plant. from which indigo i» obtained, 
Inpigo-PLANT, Including several species of 
Indigofera; esp, 1, tinctoria, I. anil, and J. 
floribunda 1000, 3, The colour yielded by 
indigo, reckoned by Newton as one of the 
seven priamatio or primary colours 1622, 

B. adj, (attrib, use of 3.) Of a deep violet 
blue oolo Ls 


A sky of. a streaky |. hue 187A, 
domi, 


v: berry, the fruit of Handia latifolia and 
from which a bine dye is obtained; 


purple "urple obtained 
fused. Leod sulphate: 


ind ipotate ; 
-i wrin, s wyponyma of INDIRUMIN; 
ie US.) Ube erm yellow, ‘a 
substance produced b: ting. hy posulphindien: 
tate of calcium with lime-water in contact with 
alr; it is a transparent yellow mass! (Watta). 
Indigo-birrd, 1864. A N. American bird, 
a species of finch, Cyanospisa cyanea, family 
Fringitlide, the male of which has the head 
and upper parta of rich indigo-blue. 
Indigo-blue, 1712, A. s. i. The blue- 
violet colour of indigo. 2. The blue colouring 
matter of indigo, also called ndigotin, 


INDIGOGEN 


crystallizing in fine right rhombic prisms of 
blue colour and metallic lustre; pure indigo 
1838. B, adj. Of the blue colour of indigo 


1836. 

Indigogen (imdigo,dgon). 1838. [f. INDI- 
GO + -GEN 'producing'] Chem. An obs. 
name for INDIGO-WHITE. 

Indigometer (indigo:mitoa). 1828. [f. as 
prec. + -METER.] An instrument for ascer- 
taining the strength of indigo. So Indigo-- 
metry, the art or method of determining the 
colouring power of indigo. 

Indigo-plant. 1757. A plant yielding 
indigo; spec. a plant of the genus Indigofera. 

Indigotate. 1838. (f. as next + -ATE*.] 
Chem. A salt of indigotic acid; a nitrosali- 
cylate. 

Indigotic (indigotik) a. 1838. [f. next + 
-Ic.] Of, pertaining to, or produced from 
indigo. 

I. acid, = ANILIC acid. 

Indigotin (i-ndigotin. 1838. [- Fr. in- 
digotine (also indigoterie, -ier, f. indigo 
INDIGO + ¢ euphonic + ~ine; see -IN!, -INE*.] 
Chem. =  INDIGO-BLUE. Also attrib. and 
Comb, 

Indigo-white. 1874. Chem. Reduced or 
deoxidized indigo, also called leucindigo, a 
white crystalline powder obtained by re- 
duction from commercial indigo; it is re- 
converted by oxidation to indigo-blue. 

Indihumin (indiihiü-min). 1865, [f. INDI- 
+ L. humus soil + -IN'.] Chem. A product of 
the decomposition of indican, which occurs 
with indiretin in indigo-brown. 

tIndi-latory, a. rare. 1654. [IN-*.] Not 
dilatory. 

tIndi-ligence. 1496. [- L. indiligentia; 
see IN-* and DiLIGENCE.] 1. Want of dili- 
gence 1058. 2. Want of attention —1051. So 
TIndiligent a. idle, slothful; inattentive. 
tIndi-ligently adv. 

Indime:nsional, a. 1875. [IN-.] Having 
no dimensions. 

tIndimi-nishable, a. rare. 1641. [IN-.] 
That cannot be diminished or lessened —1799. 

Indin (i-ndin) 1845. [f. IND- indigo- + 
-IN'.] Chem. A crystalline substance of a 
beautiful rose-colour, isomeric with indigo- 
blue. 

Indirect (indire-kt), a. 1474, [- (O)Fr. 
indirect or med.L. indirectus; see IN-*, 
Direct a.) Not direct. 1. Of a way, etc.: 
Not straight; crooked; devious; of a move- 
ment: Oblique. (Chiefly fig.) b. Of actions, 
etc.: Not straightforward; not fair and open; 
crooked, deceitful, corrupt 1570. 2. Not 
taking the straight or nearest course to the 
end aimed at; roundabout 1584. b. Logic. 
1727. c. Pol. Econ. Of taxation: Not levied 
directly upon the person on whom it ulti- 
mately falls 1801. 3. Gram. Of speech or 
narration: Put in a reported form, not in the 
speaker’s own words; oblique; opp. to direct 
1860. 4. Not directly aimed at or attained; 
not immediately resulting from an action or 
cause 1823, 

1. Heauen knowes..By what by-pathes, and i. 
crook’d-ways I met this Crowne SHAKS. b. 
mim .may not by corrupt and i. Dealings be 
transferred to other Uses 1570. 2. Implicite or i. 
proofs WATERLAND. b. I. Modes, of syllogisms. . 
are the five last modes of the first figure. . It is the 
conversion of the conclusion which renders the 
modes i. 1727. Showing that something im- 
possible or absurd follows from contradicting our 
conclusion is called i. demonstration ABP. THOM- 
SON. c. They [i. taxes] consist in the levy of 
imposts on articles of consumption [etc.] ROGERS. 
4. Happiness is not the direct aim, but the i. con- 
sequence of the good government JowETT. Hence 
Indire-ct-ly -ness. 


Indire-cted, a. rare. 1001. [IN-.] Not 
directed or guided —1819. 
Indirection (indire-kfon) 1595. [f. IN- 


DIRECT, after DIRECTION.] 1. Indirect move- 
ment or action; roundabout means or 
method 1602. 2. Want of straightforward- 
ness in action; deceit; malpractice. 

1. And thus doe we. . By indirections finde direc- 
tions out Hami. 11. i. 65. 2. Jul. C. tv. iii. 75. 

Indiretin (indirrtin) 1865. [f. INDI- + 
Gr. pyri resin + -IN'.] Chem. A dark-brown 
shining resin, one of the components of indigo- 
brown, obtained from indican. 

Indirubin (indirü-bin. 1859. [f. INDI- + 


1058 


L.ruberred + -IN'.] Chem. A substance, iso- 
meric with indigo-blue, obtained by decom- 
position of indican. Also called indigo- 
purpurin and indigo-red. 

Indiscernible (indizó'anIb'l. Also t-able. 
1635. [f. IN-* + DISCERNIBLE; cf. Fr. indiscern 
able.] A. adj. 1. Incapable of being discerned ; 
imperceptible, undiscoverable. 2. Indistin- 
guishable. Obs. or arch. 1646, 

1. A rapid look, i. by male eye READE. 

B. sb. 1. An animal, etc. that cannot be dis- 
cerned by the senses. KIRBY. 2. Melaph. A 
thing that cannot be distinguished from some 
other thing or things 1717. 

2. Where there is no difference, there is no 
activity, and hence no substance or individuality. 
This is the meaning of the celebrated *identity of 
indiscernibles’ 1877. Hence Indisce-rnibleness. 
Indisce'rnibly adv. 

tIndisce-rpible, a. 1659. [f. IN-" + +D1s- 
CERPIBLE.] = INDISCERPTIBLE —1839. Hence 
fIndiscerpibility, tIndisce-rpibleness. 
tIndisce-rpibly adv. 

Indiscerptible (indis5-aptib’l), a. 1736. 
If. IN-* + DISCERPTIBLE.] Incapable of being 
divided into parts; not destructible by 
dissolution of parts. 

The soul has no parts to be separated; in 
Butler's phrase, it is i. 1848. Hence Indis- 
cerptibi-lity, Indisce-rptibleness. Indis- 
ce:rptibly adv, 

Indisciplinable (indissiplináb'], a. 1600. 
If. IN + DISCIPLINABLE. Cf. Fr. indisciplin- 
able, med.L. indisciplinabilis.] Incapable of 
being disciplined; intractable. 

Indiscipline (indi-siplin). 1783. [f. IN-? + 
DISCIPLINE, or — Fr. indiscipline.] Absence 
or lack of discipline; want of the order and 
method acquired by training. 

Indiscoverable (indiskn-vorüb'l a. 1040. 
IIN-.] Not discoverable; undiscoverable. 

tIndiscovered, a. [IN-*.] Not discovered. 
COWLEY. 


tIndisco-very, 1629. [IN-.] Non-dis- 
covery -1646. 
Indiscreet (indiskrit) a. ME. [- L. 


indiscretus (see next), in med.L. sense careless, 
indiscreet. Cf. Fr. indiscret (xvi.] tl. 
‘Without sound judgement —1675. 2. Impru- 
dent in speech or action; inconsiderate; 
unadvised 1588. 

1. I. chroniclers 1617. 2. It would ill become me 


to be vaine, i., or a foole L.L.L.1v. ii. 31. Hence 
Indiscree-t-ly adv., -ness. 
Indiscrete (indiskri-t), a. 1608. [- L. 


indiscretus unseparated, undistinguished, f. 
in- IN- + discretus DISORETE.] fl. Not dis- 
tinctly distinguishable from contiguous ob- 
jects or parts —1661. 2. Not divided into 
distinet parts 1782. 

2. Next all was water, all a chaos i. 1883, Hence 
Indiscre-tely adv. without separation or division. 

Indiscretion (indiskre-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
indiscrétion or late L. indiscretio lack of 
discernment (Jerome); see IN-?, DISCRETION.) 
1. Want of discretion; in early use, chiefly, 
want of discernment or discrimination; in 
later, want of judgement; imprudence. 2. 
An indiscreet act or step. (Sometimes 
euphem., for an immoral act or practice.) 1601. 

+ A youth, guilty only of an i. MACAULAY. 

Indiscriminate (indiskri-minét), a. 1597. 
[f. IN-* + DISCRIMINATE a.) 1. Of things: Not 
marked by discrimination or discernment; 
done without making distinctions; confused, 
promiscuous 1649. 2. Of persons: Undis- 
criminating; making no distinctions 1792. 3, 
quasi-adv. Indiscriminately 1597. 

1. I. vengeance 1777, slaughter THIRLWALL, 
censure an sppitiied STANLEY. 2. An i. admirer 
1840. Hence indiscri-minate-ly adv., -ness. 

Indiscriminating (indiskri-mine'tin), a. 
1754. [IN-.] ' Not discriminating. Hence 
Indiscri-minatingly adv. 

Indiscrimination (indiskriminc!-fon). 1649. 
[f. IN-* + DISCRIMINATION.] "The fact of not 
discriminating; the condition of not being 
discriminated; absence of distinction; want 
of discernment. 

Indiscriminative (indiskriminétiv), a. 
1851. [f. IN- + DISCRIMINATIVE.] Not 
characterized by, or inclined to, discrimina- 
tion. So fIndiscri-minatively adv. 1684. 

TIndiscu-ssed, a. rare. 1534. [IN-.] Un- 
discussed —1631. 


INDISSOLUBLE 


TEndish, a. 1548. 
INDIAN a. —1601. 
Indispensable (indispe-nsáb']; a. (sb) 
Also f-ible. 1533, [- med.L. indispensabitis, 
-ibilis in sense 1; see IN-*, DISPENSAPLE,] Not 
to be dispensed with. T1. Not subject to 
eccl dispensation; not to be permitted, 
allowed, or condoned —1654. 2. Of a law, 
duty, etc.: That cannot be remitted, set 
aside, or neglected 1649. 3. That cannot be 


If. IND + -IHM] = 


done without; absolutely necessary or re- 
quisite. Const. fo, for. 1696. 4. sb. An 
indispensable thing or person i681. pl, 


(collog. euphemism) Trousers 1841, 
1. [He] absolutely condemnes this 
incestuous and i. BP. HALL. 2. Our obli 


dispersed —1686. 


Indispose (indispó"z), v. 1657. [f. IN- + 
DisPOSE v.] 1. To put out of the proper 
disposition for some action or result; to 
render unfit or incapable; to disqualify. 2. 


To put out of health, disorder. (Sce INDIS- 
POSED.) 1694. 3. To affect with mental indis- 
position, disincline, render averse or unwill- 
ing 1692. 3. To cause to be unfavourably 
disposed; to set at variance. (Now unusual.) 
1748. 5. To render not liable or subject (to 
something) 1822. 


1. Not to get one's Sleep. .indisposes one. for 
the Day 1863. 3. Indisposing landlords to let 
long leases of farms MALTHUS, 4. Poleinical con- 
versations..certainly do i., for a time, the con- 
tending parties towards each other CHESTERF. 5. 


Tnoculation indisposes the constitution to in- 
fection 1830. 

Indisposed (indispóvzd), ppl. a. lat 
(Partly — Fr. indisposé or L. ind 
disordered, unprepared; partly directly 
IN-* + DISPOSED ppl.a.] t1. Not put in order, 
out of order 1091. 12. Unfitted, unqualified 
—1040. 13. Evilly disposed, ill-conditioned 
1464-1597. 4. Out of health, unwell; not very 
well. (Mostly predicative.) 1598. 5. Not 
disposed or inclined mentally or physically; 
unwilling, unfriendly (now rare) 1640. t6. 
Not disposed of 1094. 

Hence Indispo'sedness (now rare or Obs.), the 
condition of being indisposed ; indisposition, 

Indisposition (i:ndispdzi-fon). 1440. [- Fr. 
indisposition or f. IN-" + Disposition, after 
prec.] The fact or condition of being indis- 
posed. fl. Want of adaptation; unfitness; 
incapacity —1750. 12. Want of apt arrange- 
ment; displacement or misplacement; dis- 
order —1077. 13. Evil disposition 
Disordered bodily condition; ailment; esp. of 
a slight character 1598, 5. Disinclination, un- 
willingness 1594. 6. The state of being 
unfavourably disposed to or towards 1647. 7. 
The condition of not being liable or subject 
(mod.). 

4. A long i. of Health hath much hindred. .me 
HALE. 5. A great i. to prayer 1628. 6. Ani, to the 
interests of Ireland BURKE. 7. The two sub- 
stances showed an i. to combine 1900, 

Indisputable (indi-spiutáb'l, indispid-t&b’l) 
a. 1551. [= late L. indispulabilis; see IN-*, 
DISPUTABLE.] 1. That cannot be disputed; 
unquestionable. 12. Undisputing. RICHARD- 
SON. Hence Indisputability, Indisput- 
ableness. Indisputably adv. 

TIndispu:ted, a. 1643. [IN-*.] 
puted —1804. 

Indissociable (indiso"-f'àb'D, a. 


Not dis- 


1855. 


DiSSOLUBLE.] Not dissoluble. 1. That cannot 
be dissolved or decomposed; that cannot be 
destroyed, put an end to, or abolished; in- 
destructible 1568. +2. That cannot be dis- 


solved in a liquid. (Repl. by INSOLUBLE.) 
-1794. b. That cannot be melted or liquefied. 
TObs. 1751. 3. That cannot be dissolved, un- 
done, or broken; firm, stable, lasting. (The 
prevailing sense.) 1542. 

1. Well fenced with an i. wall P. HOLLAND. 2. b. 
Some bodies, i. by heat, can set the furnace and 
crucible at defiance JOHNSON. 3. Ani. tye SHAKS., 
chain of circumstances PRIESTLEY. Hence 
Indissolubility (indissol-, indisé:livbi-liti), In- 
dissolubleness, the quality of being i. Indis- 
solubly adv, 


———— o— 


INDISSOLVABLE 


fIndissolvable, a. Also f-ible. 1531. 
[IN-.] = INDISSOLUBLE (in all senses) —1788. 
Hence tindissolvabi-lity, tIndisso-lv- 
ableness. tindisso-lvably adv. 

fIndi‘stance. 1624. [- med.L. indistantia 
nearness, f. as next; see IN-*, DISTANCE.] 
The quality or character of being ‘indistant’. 
So fIndi'stancy. —1659. 

fIndi-stant, a. 1644. [— indistant-, stem of 
ndistans, contiguous, uninterrupted ; 
see IN-, DISTANT.) 1. Not distant, not 
separated by an interval; continuous —1788. 
2. Without material extension. CUDWORTH. 
Hence fIndi:stantly adv. 

Indistinct (indisti-nkt), a. late ME. [- L. 
indistinctus; see IN-*, DISTINCT. Cf. Fr. indis- 
tinct (xv1).| 1. Not seen or heard clearly; 
confused, blurred; hence, faint, dim, obscure. 
Also transf. Also of the act of perception, or 
a perceiving faculty. 2. Not distinct; not 
kept separate or apart in the mind or per- 
ception; not clearly defined or marked off 
1604. 3. Of judgement or action: Not dis- 
tinguishing between different things; un- 
discriminating, indiscriminate. Now rare or 
Obs. 1650, 

1. The public haunt. , Hums i. THOMSON. An i. 


recollection JOWETT. 2. Three sacred persons in 
‘Trinitie, distinguished really, and yet i. essentially 
1604, 3. Some in an i. voracity eating almost any 
Sik T. BROWNE. So Indisti-nctly adv. 1420. 
tIndisti-nctible, a. [app. f. Iy-* + fDrs- 
TINCT v, + -IBLE.] Undistinguishable. 


WARTON, 

Indistinction (indisti:zpkfon). Now rare. 
1624. [f. IN-? + DISTINCTION, after indistinct.) 
1. The fact of not distinguishing. 2. The 
condition or fact of not being distinct or 
different; undistinguishableness 1044. t3. 
Indistinctness, obscurity, dimness —1795. 

1. That scandalous i, between the worthy and 
the worthless 1768. 2. In a body there cannot be i. 
of parts, but each must possesse his own portion 
of parts JER. TAYLOR. 

Indistinctive (indisti-nktiv), a. 1699. [f. IN-? 
+ DisriNOTIVE, after indistinct.] 1. Not 
distinguishing; undiscriminating. 2. With- 
out distinetive character or features 1840. 
Hence Indisti-nctive-ly adv., -ness. 

Indistinctness. 1727. [f. INDISTINCT a. 
+ -NESS.) The quality or condition of being 
indistinct; obscurity, dimness. 

The ambiguity or i. of Terms WHATELY. I, of 
outline 1880. 

Indistinguishable (indistirggwifáb'D, a. 
1606. [IN-*.] 1. Incapable of being discrimi- 
nated or recognized as different from some- 
thing else, or from each other 1658. b. transf. 
Of which the parts are not distinguishable 
1606. 2, That cannot be clearly perceived; 
not discernible; imperceptible 1642, 

1. The true seeds of Cypresse and Rampions are 
i. by old eyes SIR T. BROWNE. b. You whorson i. 
Curre Saks. 2. The. .i. lapse of time COLERIDGE. 
Hence Indistinguishabi-lity, Indisti;nguish- 
ableness. Indisti-n: uishably adv. 

Indistinguished, a. Now rare. 1605. 
IIN-*.] Not distinguished ; undistinguished. 

fIndistiznguishing, a. 1828. [IN-*.] Un- 
discriminating; as, i. liberalities. (WEBSTER.) 

Indistributable (indistri-biutáb'l), a. 1847. 
(IN-*.] That cannot be distributed. 

Indisturbable (indistd-abib’l), a. 1060. 
If. IN- + DISTURB + -ABLE.] Incapable of 
being disturbed. 

Indisturbance (indistd-abins). Now rare. 
1659. [IN-.] Absence of disturbance; quiet- 
ness, tranquillity. 

lIndi-tch, v. 1597. [f. IN-! or * + DITCH 
sb.) 1. trans. To cast into or bury in (or as in) 
a ditch 1630. 2. To surround with a ditch; 
to entrench —1610. 

Indite (indoi-t), v. ME. ]- OFr. enditie 
Rom. *indictare; see INDICT v.'] tl. trans. 
DicrATE v. 1. Also absol. 1815. 12. = 
DICTATE v, 2. —1709. 3. To put into words, 
compose (a poem, ete.); to express or describe 
in aliterary composition ME. Also absol. or 
intr. 4, trans, To put into written words, to 
Den; to set down in writing. In later use, 
Passing into 3. ME. €15. Catachr. for invite. 
Rom. & Jul. t1. iv. 135. 

3. He hadde deuised his artycles so wysely, and 
endicted the[m] so well More. My heart is in- 
diting a good matter Ps. 45:1. 4. To endite 
Tickets for the Bear-garden MARVELL. Hence 
Inditement, composition in prose or verse. 
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Indi-ter, one who i i 
an author, writer, dq Rie e IER S 

Indium (indidm). 1804. [f. radical of 
ind-icum INDIGO + -ium, after sodium, etc.; 
in reference to the two indigo lines which 
form the characteristic spectrum of the 
metal] Chem. A soft silver-white metal of 
extreme rarity, occurring in association with 
zinc and other metals; discovered by means 
of spectrum analysis in the zinc-blende of 
Freiberg. Symbol In. Also attrib. 

Indivertible (indivóatib', a. 1821. |f. 
IN- + DIVERTIBLE.] Incapable of being 
diverted or turned aside. 

eee a. 1602. [IN-*.] Indivisible 

tIndivi-ded, a. 
=1695, 
Individual (indivi-diu,al). ME. [- med.L. 
individualis, f. L. individuus indivisible, 
inseparable, f. in- IN-? + dividuus divisible, 
f. dividere DIVIDE; see -AU'.] 

A. adj. t1. One in substance or essence; in- 
divisible —1678. 12. Inseparable —1667. 3. 
Existing as a separate indivisible entity; 
numerically one, single; particular, special 
1613. tb. Identical, selfsame, very same 
—1804. 4. Distinguished from others by 
attributes of its own 1646. 5. Characteristic 
of an individual 1605. 

1. The holy and indiuiduall Trinitie 1623. 2. To 
have thee by my side Henceforth an i. solace dear 
MILT. P.L. v. 486. 3. Every man in his physical 
nature is one i. single agent BUTLER. A deter- 
mination in each i. man to go his own way 
FROUDE. b. Which I do believe to be this i. Book 
1701. 4. He is so quaint and so i. in his views 
1804. 5. As touching the Manners of learned men, 
it is a thing personall and indivíduall BACON. 

B. sb. t1. pl. Inseparable things; see A. 2. 
—1661. 2. A single object or thing, or a group 
of things regarded as a unit; à single member 
of a class, group, or number 1605. b. Logic 
and Metaph. An object which is determined 
by properties peculiar to itself and cannot be 
sub-divided into others of the same kind; 
spec. in Logic, An object included in a species, 
as a species is in a genus 1628. c. Zool. and 
Bot. A single member of a species; a single 
specimen of an animal or plant 1859. d. Biol. 
An organism regarded as having a separate 
existence 1776. 3. A single human being, as 
opp. to Society, the Family, etc. 1626. b. A 
human being, a person. (Now chiefly vulgar 
or disparaging.) 1742. f4. Short for i. person; 
person, personality, self —1800. 

2. That individuals die, his will ordains Dry- 
DEN. 3. b. The i. whom I desired to meet KANE. 

Individualism (indivi-diwaliz’m), 1835. 
[f. INDIVIDUAL + -ISM, after Fr. individual- 
isme.) 1. Self-centred feeling or conduct as 
a principle; free and independent individual 
action or thought; egoism. 2. The social 
theory which advocates the free and indepen- 
dent action of the individual. Opp. to 
COLLECTIVISM and SOCIALISM. 1884. 3. = IN- 
DIVIDUALITY 2, 3. 1854. 4. Philos. a. The 
doctrine that reality is constituted of in- 
dividual entities. b. The doctrine that the 
self is the only knowable existence; egoism. 


1563. [IN-*.] Undivided 


1877. 

Indivi-dualist. 1840. [f. as prec. + -IST, 
after Fr. individualiste.] An adherent of 
individualism. Also attrib. or as adj. Hence 
Indivi:dualistic a. of or pertaining to 
individualism or individualists. 

Individuality (individiueliti). 1614. If. 
INDIVIDUAL a. + -ITY; in xvi — med.L. 
indiridualitas.] 1. The state or quality of 
being indivisible or inseparable; an indi- 
visible or inseparable entity 1645. 2. The 
fact or condition of existing as an individual; 
separate and continuous existence 1658. 3. 
The aggregate of properties peculiar to an 
individual; the sum of the attributes which 
distinguish an object from others of the same 
kind; individual character. b. Idiosynerasy. 
1614. c. pl. Individual characteristics 1647. 
4. An individual personality 1775. 

1. There ought to be an i. in Mariage MILT. 3. 
The Puritan i. is nowhere so overpowering as in 
Milton 1874. 4. Here sit poor I, with nothing but 
my own solitary i. JOHNSON. 

Individualize (indivi-diu,iloiz), v. 1637. 
[f. as prec. + -IzE.] 1. trans. To render in- 
dividual; to characterize by distinctive 


INDO- 


marks or qualities; to mark out from other 
persons or things. Also absol. 2. To specify, 
particularize. Also absol. 1656. 

1. The peculiarities which i. and distinguish the 
humour of Addison 1805. Hence I:ndividualiza-~ 


tion. 

Individually (indivi-diuli), adv. 1597. 
[f. as prec. + -LY*.] fl. Indivisibly; in- 
separably, undividedly —1627. 2. In in- 
dividual identity. ?Obs. 1024. 3, Personally; 
in an individual capacity 1660, 4. In an 
individual or distinctive manner; as single 
persons or things; each by each, one by one; 
opp. to collectively 1641. 

1. An attribute. .i. proper to the Godhead HAKE- 
WILL. 2. Phr. Z. the same, identically the same. I. 
different, different as individuals (though possibly 
of the same species). 4. The sacrifice which they 
collectively made was i, repaid to them JOWETT. 

Indivi-duate, ppl. a. 1606. |- med.L. 
individuatus, pa. pple. of individuare; see 
next, -ATE'.] 11. Undivided, indivisible, 
inseparable —1751. 2. Rendered individual; 
individualized (arch.) 1606. 

Individuate (indivi-diue't), v. 1014. |- in- 
dividual-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. individuare 
render individual, f. L. individuus IN- 
DIVIDUAL; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To form into 
an individual entity 1646. 2. To give an 
individual character to; to distinguish from 
others of the same species; to individualize; 
to single out 1614, +3. To appropriate to an 
individual. TRAPP. 

1. There was a seminality and contracted Adam 
in the rib, which. , was individuated into Eve SIR 
T. BROWNE. 2. Circumstances i. actions 1641. 
Hence Indivi-duator, one who or that which 
individuates. 

Individuation (i:ndividiwé'-Jon). — 1628. 
[7 med.L. individuatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1. The action or process of individuating. 
spec. in Scholastic Philosophy, The process 
leading to individual existence, as distinct 
from that of the species. 2, The condition of 
being an individual; individuality, personal 
identity 1642. 3. a. Biol. The sum of the 
processes on which the life of the individual 
depends 1807. b. The umifleation of parts or 
forces necessary to constitute an individual 
or organic unity. MIVART. A 

tIndividu-ity. 1005. [- med.L. individuitas, 
1. L. individuus; see INDIVIDUAL, ITY. Cf. Fr. 
tindividuité (xvi-xvr).] 1. The quality of 
being indivisible —1095. 2. The quality that 
constitutes an individual —1656. 

iIndivi'duous, a. 1642. [f. L. individuus 
undivided, indivisible + -0vs.] Of undivided 
nature; indivisible. Hy. MORE. 

\Individuum (indivi-diuom). Pl. -8» 
-ums. 1555. [L. individuum indivisible 
particle, atom, in late L. an individual, subst. 
use of n. sing. of individwus; see prec. 
Treated as a Latin word in senses 1 and 2, but 
in 3 as naturalized, with pl. -wms.] 1. The 
indivisible; an indivisible entity 1599; tan 
atom —1706. 2. Logic. A member of a species 
1555. 3, An individual person or thing 1591. 

2. Phr. I. vagum: something indicated as an in- 
dividual, without specific identification; From 
articular propositions nothing can be concluded, 

cause the Individua vaga are. . barren POPE. 
tIndivi-nity. [IN-.] Absence of divine 
character, SIR T. BROWNE. 

Indivisible (indivizib'. ME. [- late L. 
indivisibilis; see IN, DivismBLE. Cf. (O)Fr. 
indivisibilité.] 

A. adj. Not divisible; incapable of being 
divided, distributed, or tseparated, 

Dominion (that is) supreme power is i., inso- 
much as no man can serve two Masters HOBBES. 
B. sb. That which is indivisible; an infinitely 
small particle or quantity 1644. p 
One instant or i. or time DIGBY. Method of in- 
divisibles: a method of calculating areas, volumes, 
etc., based on the conception of indivisibles, 
published by Bonaventura in 1635. Hence 
Indivisibi-lity, Indivi-sibleness. Indivi-sibly 


adv. 

Indivision (indivi-son). 1624. l- late L. 
indivisio (Boethius); see IN-*, DIVISION. Cf. 
Fr. indivision (XVI.] Absence of division; 
undivided condition. 

Indo-! (indo), comb. f. Gr. 'Ivóós, L. Indus, 
employed in modern compounds, in which 
it qualifies another word, sb. or adj. or 
denotes the combination of Indian with 
some other characteristic (chiefly ethno- 


INDO- 


logical); as I.-British, -Briton, -English, ete, ; 
I,-Chinese, belonging to Further India, or 
the region between India and China; etc. 

Indo-*, Bef. a vowel ind-. [f. Gr. *Ivéds, 
L. Indus, as root of indicum INDIGO.] Chem. 
A formative of names of compound bodies re- 
lating to indigo, or belonging to the INDOLE 
group; see INDOGEN, etc. 

TIndo'cible, a. 1555. Fr. tindocible or 
late L, indocibilis, or f. IN-* + DOCIBLE.] 
Incapable of being taught or instructed; un- 
teachable -1774. Hence +Indocibi-lity, 
tIndo:cibleness, 

Indocile (indó"-soil, -do'sil), a. 1603. [— Fr. 
indocile or L, indocilis, or f. IN-* + DOCILE.] 
Unwilling or unapt to be taught; not readily 
submitting to instruction or guidance; in- 
tractable. Hence Indocility (indosi-liti) 1648. 

Indoctrinate (indg-ktrine't), v. Also ten-. 
1578. [f. tindoctrine (see below), earlier en- 
(~ OFr. endoctriner) + -ATE'; or f. IN-* + 
DoorRINATE.] 1, trans. To imbue with learn- 
ing, to teach, b. To instruct in a subject, 
principle, etc, 1656. c. To imbue with a 
doctrine, idea, or opinion 1832. d. To bring 
into a knowledge of something 1841. 2. To 
teach, inculcate (a subject, ete.) (rare) 
1800. 

1. They are altogether unlearned, even the 
Priests meanly indoctrinated HEYLIN. c. Fully 
indoctrinated with a sense of the magnitude of 
their office M. ARNOLD. Hence Indo:ctrina-tion, 
Vueiston: formal teaching. var. fIndo'ctrine 
v. 


Lndo-European, 1814. |f. 
EUROPEAN. ] 

A. adj. Common to India and Europe; 
applied to the great family or class of cognate 
languages (also called INDO-GERMANIC and 
ARYAN, q.v.) spoken over the greater part of 
Europe and extending into Asia as far as 
northern India, and to the race orits divisions 
using one or other of these languages. b. Per- 
taining or belonging to the Indo-European 
family of languages or peoples, as Indo- 
European root, philology, culture, etc. 

B. sb. A member of the Indo-European race; 
an Aryan 1871, 

Indogen (indédgén), 1886, [f. INDO-* + 
“GEN 1.] Chem. A name for the group 


CH, QUE ©, the double molecule of which 


(di-indogen) constitutes indigo-blue. Indo:- 
genide, any compound of i. with another 
radical, 

I:ndo-Ge-rman, a. rare. 1826. = next. 

Lndo-Germa:nic, a. 1835. [f. INDO-! + 
GERMANIO, after G. indogermanisch (Klap- 
roth Asia Polyglotta, 1823, repr. the extreme 
terms of his Indisch-Medisch-Sclavisch- 
Germanisch)] = INDO-EUROPEAN a., ARYAN 
4. (The term is faulty as not including 
Celtic.) Hence I:ndo-Ge-rmanist, a student. 
of Indo-Germanic philology. 

Indoin (i-ndo,in). 1884. [f. INDO-* + -IN'.] 
Chem. A blue dye-stuff, related to indigo. 

Indole (i-ndós]. Also (improp.) indol. 
1809. [f. INDO-* + -ole (from L, oleum oil); 
See -OL 3.] Chem. A crystalline substance, 
also called ketole, formed in large shining 
colourless lamine, having a peculiar odour; 
it is obtained artificially by reduction of 
indigo-blue; pl. alkylated derivatives of 
indole, 

T. group, the group including indole, isatin, 
indigo, and related compounds and derivatives. 

Indolence (izndólens 1603. [- Fr. indo- 
lence or L. indolentia freedom from pain, f. as 
next; see -ENCE.] tl. Insensibility to pain; 
want of feeling —1723. 12. Freedom from 
pain; a neutral state, in which neither pain 
nor pleasure is felt 1761. 3. The disposition 
to avoid trouble; love of ease; laziness; 
sluggishness 1710. 

2. T. is like the state of a slee] ing Man STANLEY. 
3. Some men fail as preachers trough intellectual 
i. 1878. So +I-ndolency, in all senses. 

Indolent (i-ndélent), a. (sb.) 1663. [— late 
L. indolens, -ent-, f. in- IN-? + pr. pple. of 
dolére suffer pain, give pain; see -ENT. Cf. Fr. 
indolent.) 1. Path. Causing no pain, painless: 
esp. in i. tumour, ulcer, 2. Averse to toil or 
exertion; slothful, lazy, idle 1710. +3. sb. An 
indolent person —1810. 
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2. A good-natured i. Man STEELE. Hence I-n- 
dolent-ly adv., -ness. 

IIndoles (i-ndoliz). rare. 1673. [L., f. indu- 
in, within + *ol- grow (cf. ADULT, etc.).] 
Innate quality or character. 

Indoline (i-ndoloin). 1884. [f. INDOLE + 
-INE*.] Chem. A polymer of indole, formed by 
heating leucindigo with barium hydrate, zinc- 
dust, and water, crystallizing in long bright 
yellow needles. 

fIndo-mable, a. rare. 1450. {= Fr. 
tindomable or L. indomabilis, f. in- IN-* + 
domabilis tameable, f. domare tame; see -BLE.] 
Untameable —1728. 

Indomitable (indo-mitüb'l), a. 1634. [late 
L. indomitabilis, f. in- IN-* + domitare; see 
DAUNT, -ABLE.] 1. Untameable. ? Obs. 2. That 
cannot be overcome or subdued by labour, 
difficulties, or opposition; unyielding. Usu- 
ally approbative. (The ordinary use.) 1830. 

1. I. pride ScorT. 2. I. strength 1830, energy 
1865. Hence Indomitabi-lity, Indo-mitable- 
ness, the quality of being i. Indo-mitably adv. 

Indones (ndoni-f'ün). 1881. [f. INDO- 
+ Gr. vicos island + -IAN.] a. adj. Of or 
belonging to the East Indian islands, b. sb. 
An inhabitant of these islands, 

Indoor, in-door (imdó*:), a. (adv.) 1711. 
[For earlier within-door (Bacon).] 1. Pertain- 
ing to the interior of a house, etc.; situated or 
done within doors or under cover. b. Within 
the workhouse or poorhouse 1864, 2. adv. = 
next, TENNYSON. 

1. b. I. and outdoor poor 1864. I. relief Faw- 


CETT. 

Indoors, in-doors (imdo*az), adv. 1799. 
(repr. earlier within doors.) Within or into 
a house, etc.; under cover. tb. attrib. = IN- 
DOOR adj. WASHINGTON. 

Indophenol (-fi-ngl). 1892. [f. INDO-* + 
PHENOL.] Chem. A coal-tar colour used in 
dyeing, produced by the simultaneous oxida- 
tion of a phenol and a paradiamine; one of its 
commercial forms is naphthol blue. 

Indorsation (indgusé'-fon). 1540. [f. in- 
dorse, ENDORSE v.; chiefly Sc.] Indorsement. 

Indo-rse, etc., variant of ENDORSE, etc. 

Indorse is the form found in legal and statutory 
use; it is also approved in all American Dicts. ; but 


Endorse is now almost universal in Eng. com- 
mercial use. 


Indow, -ment, obs. ff. ENDOW, -MENT. 
Indoxyl (indo:ksil). 1886. [f. INDO-* + 
Ox(v- 2 + -vr.] Chem. A brownish oil, iso- 
meric with oxindole, formed when indoxylie 
acid is heated above its melting-point. Hence 
Indoxy'lic a., in I. acid, a white crystalline 
precipitate, slightly soluble in water; its salts 
are Indo:xylates. 

tIndrape, v. 1622. [f. IN-? + DRAPE v.) 
trans. To make into cloth; to weave —1843. 
Indraught, indraft (i-n,draft). 1570. [f. 
IN adv. + DRAUGHT; cf. OvrDRAVGHT.] 1. The 
act of drawing in; inward attraction 1082. 2. 
An inward flow, stream, or current, as of 
water or air; esp. a current setting towards 
the land or up an estuary, ete. Also transf. 
ad T AUT A A place where the water 
lows into the land; an inlet; inward passage. 
Also fig. —1706. d 

2. To avoid the I. of the Bay or Gulf of Mexico 
DE For. 

Indraw-al. 1869. [f. IN adv. + DRAW v., 
after withdrawal.] = prec. 

Lndraw:ing, ppl. a. 1598. [IN adv.) That 
draws in or inward. 

Like some old wreck on some i. sea TENNYSON. 
Indrawn, ppl. a. 1751. [IN adv.) Drawn 
in. a. as adj., or bef. sb. (i-:nidrn). b. as 
pple., or after sb. Gin,dró-n) 1865. 
Hndre-nch, v. Also ten-. 1593. (f. Ix-*, 
EN- + DRENCH v.] trans. To drench or 
drown in something; to immerse —1609. 
līndri (indri). Also indris, 1839. [A 
Malagasy exclam. indry! ‘lo! behold!’, or 
indry izy ‘there he is’, mistaken by Sonnerat 
for the name of the animal; the only Malagasy 
name is babakoto, lit. 'father-child'.] A 
name given to the BABACOOTE, a lemurine 
animal of Madagascar (Indris or Lichanotus 
brevicaudatus), living in trees, with soft 
woolly hair, very long hind legs, and very 
short tail. 

Indubious (indid-bies), a. 1624. [f. L. 
indubius + -OUS, Or f. IN-* + DUBIOUS.) 1. 


INDUCTION 


Not admitting of doubt; indubitable. 12, 
Feeling no doubt; free from doubt 1665, 

1. Am I not free to attend for the ripe and i, 
instinct? CLOUGH. 

Indubitable (indiz-bitàb'l) a. (sb.) 1625, 
[- Fr. indubitable or L, indubilabilis, or f. 
In-* + DUBITABLE.] That cannot be doubted; 
perfectly certain or evident. As sb, An 
indubitable thing or fact. WaTTS. Hence 
Indu-bitableness. Indu-bitably adv, un- 
questionably. 

tIindw-bitate, a. 1475. [- L. indubitatus, f. 
in- IN-* + dubilalus, pa. pple. of dubitare 
DOUBT v.; see -ATE*.] Undoubted —1678. So 
TIndu-bitated 1641, 

tindu-bitate, v. rare. 1646. [~ indubilat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. indubilare doubt, f. in- 
In-* + dubitare DOUBT v.; see -ATE?.] trans, 
To render doubtful or uncertain; to call in 
question —1660. 

To i. a thing of so constant credit 1660. 

Induce (indiz:s) v. ME. [- L. inducere, f. 
in- IN-* + ducere lead; from xiv to xvi often 
with en- after Fr. enduire (cf. ENDUE)] 1. 
frans. To lead (a person) by persuasion or 
some influence to (tinto, tunto) some action, 
condition, belief, etc.; to move, influence, 
prevail upon (any one) (o do something. 2. To 
bring in, introduce. Obs. or blended with 3. 
ME. 3. To bring about, bring on, produce, 
cause, give rise to ME. b. spec. To produce 
(an electric eurrent or magnetie state) by 
induction 1812. 14. To lead to (something) as 
a conclusion or inference; to suggest, imply 
—1040. 5. To infer; esp. in recent use, to 
derive as an induction 1563. 16. To draw 
(something) on or over —1784. 

1. If he coulde not by fayre and gentle speche i. 
them vnto his opinion 1551. "These considerations 
i. me to believe [etc.] 1796. 2. To i. peace HALL, 
doubt into a question PALEY. A thinge written 
by me to i. children to the latin tongue 1556. 
3. Gentle walking without inducing fatigue 1780. 
5. From a sufficient number of results a proposi- 
tion or law is induced 1888. Hence Inducer. 

Induced (indiust), ppl. a. 1585. |f. prec. 
+ -ED'.] In the senses of the vb, (see esp. 
INDUCE r. 3 b). 

Induced current, an. electric current excited by 
INDUOTION. J, magnet, a magnet affected by 
induction. 

Inducement (indid-smént). 1594. |f. as 
prec.  -MENT.] fl. The action of inducing 
—1048. 2. That which induces; something 
attraetive by which a person is led on or per- 
suaded to action 1594; tan incentive —1091. 
13. A preamble or introduction to a book or 
subject —1017. b. Law. (See below.) 1792. 
14. A leading to some conclusion or inferenci 
that which leads to a conclusion. Sit 
BROWNE. 

2. Inducements to foreign artisans to come over 
and settle in this country SMILES. 3. b. Malters 
of i, (Law): introductory averments stating the 
circumstances, etc., leading up to the matter in 
dispute, but not stating such matter. 
Indu:cible, a. rare. 1643. [f. INDUCE v. 
+ -IBLE.] 1. Capable of being brought on, 
brought about, or caused 1677. 12. Capable 
of being inferred. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Induct (indp:kt), v. ME. [- induct-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. inducere INDUCE.] 1. trans. 
Eccl. To introduce formally into possession 
of a benefice or living. b. To introduce into 
office 1548. c. To installin a seat, room, etc. 
1706. 2. To lead, conduct into (li. and fig.) 
(rare) 1600, 3. To introduce (to); to initiate 
(into) 1603. 4. absol. To form an induction 
WHEWELL. 5, Electr, = INDUCE v, 3 b. 1839. 
1. c. Inducting himself into the pulpit SCOTT. 
Inductance (indp-ktáns) 1888. [f. prec. 
+ -ANCE.] Electr. Capacity for magnetic in- 
duction; also, self-induction, or the coefficient 
of self-induction. ellipt. = i. coil. 
attrib, i. coil, a coil of large inductance; spec. à 
wireless tuning coil. 

Inductile (indv-ktil, -tail), a. 1736. [f. IN 
 Dvormm. Of. Fr. induclile.] Not ductile; 
not pliable; unyielding to influences. Hence 
Inducti-lity, 

Induction (indpkfon. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
induction or L. inductio, f. induct-, pa. ppl. 
stem of inducere INDUCE; see -10N.] 11. The 
action of inducing by persuasion; induce- 
ment —1588. 2. The action of initiating in the 
knowledge of something; the process of 
being initiated; introduction, initiation. 


INDUCTIVE 


Now rare. 1526. 3. An introduction; a 
preface, preamble (arch.) 1533. tb. An initial 
step in any undertaking. SHAKS. 4. Eccl. The 
action of formally introducing a clergyman 
into a benefice, together with all rights, 
profits, etc. pertaining to it ME. b. gen. The 
formal introduction to an office, position, or 
possession; installation 1460. 5, The action 
of introducing (a person, custom, etc.). rare. 
1604. 6. The adducing of a number of sepa- 
rate facts, particulars, etc., esp. for the pur- 
pose of proving a general statement 1551. 7. 
‘Logic. The process of inferring a general law 
or principle from the observation of particular 
instances (opp. to DEDUCTION, q.v.) 1553; a 
conclusion derived from induction; formerly 
used in the wider sense of ‘inference’ 1440. 
8. Math. The process of proving that a 
theorem is true, because it is true in a certain 
case, and therefore in the next case, and 
hence in the next but one, and so on 1838. 9. 
Electr, and Magnetism. The action of inducing 
or bringing about an electric or magnetic 
state in a body by the proximity (without 
contact) of an electrified or magnetized body 
1812. 


vet seen any service, and must 
ome time or other DE FOE. 3. That 
kes for the second Argument. .is no 


Y. The contrast between his wide 
inductions and the apparently flimsy foundations 
on whieh they are made to rest 1868. 9. Phr. 
Electrodynamic or voltaic i., the production of an 
electric current (induced current) by the influence 


of another independent current. Electromagnetic 
i., the production of a state of magnetic polarity 
in a body near or round which an electric or 


galvanic current passes, or the generation of an 
electric current by the action of a magnet (the 
latter called more properly magneto-electric i.). 
Electrostatic i., the production of an electrical 
charge upon a body by the influence of a neigh- 
bouring body charged with statical electricity, as 
exemplified in Volta’s electrophorus. Magnetic 
i., the production of magnetic properties in iron 
or other substances when placed in a magnetic 


field, Mutual i., the reaction of two electric 
circuits upon each other; self-i., the reaction of 
different parts of the same circuit upon each 
other, 

Comb.: (sense 9) i.-balance, an electrical 


Secondary coil; (sense 3) -pi ihe pipe through 
which tite live steam ie introduced into. the 
cylinder of a steam-engine ; -port, the opening by 
which steam passes from the steam-chest into 
the cylinder; -valve, the valve which controls the 
Passage of steam into the cylinder. Hence In- 
ductional a, of, pertaining to, or of the nature of i. 
Inductive (indp-ktiv), a. 1607. [- late L. 
inductivus hy pothetical (Priscian), in med.L. 
inducing, leading to, f. as prec.; see -IVE. Cf. 
(O)Fr. inductif, -ive.] 1. Leading on (lo some 
action, etc.); inducing. 12. Productive of 
-1772. 3. Logic. Of the nature of, based 
Upon, or using induction 1764. 4. Of the 
nature of, pertaining to, or due to electric 
eo induction 1849. 5. Introductory 
1. Ungovern'd appetite..a brutish vice, I. 
mainly to the sin or Eve MILT. P.L. Xt. 519, 3. 
he i. mind of a Davy or a Faraday 1842. 4. I 
Telardation in long ocean cables 1879. Hence 
inne ve-ly adv. by i. reasoning; by electric 
quality 1888, ness. Inducti-vity, inductive 
Inducto- (ind-kto), comb. form of INDUC- 
TION; as in: 
qi ducto-meter, an instrument for ascertaining 
c force of electrical induction 1839. 
„Inductor (indp-ktoi). 1652. [- late L. 
inductor, f. induct- INDUCT; see -OR 2. In 
Senses 2 and 3 f. INDUCT + -OR 2.) 1. One who 
Introduces or initiates (rare). 2. One who 
ce a clergyman to a benefice 1726. 3. 
Fi ‘ny part of an electric apparatus which acts 
inductively on another 1849. 
Inductorium (indvkt6*-ridm). 1875. If. 
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INDUCT v. 5, or the stem of INDUCTION 9 + 
-ORIUM.] A name for the induction-coil as 
adapted for the display of the electric spark. 

Indu-ctory, a. 1632. [var. of INDUCTIVE 1 
by substitution of suffix, or f. INDUCT v.; see 
-ORY*.] Introductory. 

TIndu:ctric, a. 1849. [irreg. f. INDUCTION, 
after electric. Electr. Operating by induction. 
So Indu:ctrical a. 

Indue, etc., var. of ENDUE, etc. 

Indulge (indv-ld3), v. 1638. [— L. indulgére 
(perh. orig.) allow space or time for, (hence) 
give rein to.) 

I. trans. 1. To treat (a person) with com- 
plaisance; to gratify by compliance, or by 
absence of restraint or strictness; to humour., 
Const. in. 1660. Also fig. b. refl. To give free 
course to one’s inclination; to take one’s 
pleasure. Const. in. 1659. c. To gratify (a 
person) with something given or granted 1790. 
2. To grant an indulgence to; see INDUL- 
GENCE sb. II. 1662. 3. To gratify (a desire or 
inclination); to give oneslf up to, yield to. 
Occas. merely; To entertain, cherish. 1656. 4. 
To bestow or grant (something) as a favour, 
or as a matter of free grace; to concede as an 
indulgence. Now rare. 1638. 5. Comm. To 
grant an indulgence on (a bill). Cf. INDUL- 
GENCE sb. II. 3. 1766. 

1. b. Pleasing anticipations in which he 
indulged himself MAR. EDGEWORTH. 3. To i. my 
own fancy, I began to compile this work BLOUNT. 
4. Fears indulging himself necessary Relaxations 


648. 

IL. intr. (with prep.) t1. Indulge to: to grant 
indulgence fo, to give way to, gratify (a 
propensity = I. 3; rarely a person = I. 1) 
1790. 2. Indulge in (ellipt. for indulge oneself. 
in, I. 1 b): To give free course to one’s in- 
clination for; to take one’s pleasure freely in 
1706. 

2. Any little amusement in which he could i. 
DICKENS. Hence tIndu-Igement, indulgence. 
Indu:lger. Indu-Igingly adv. 

Indulgence (indyld3éns), sb. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. indulgence — L. indulgentia, f. indul- 
gent-; see INDULGENT, -ENCE.] 

I. gen. 1. The action of indulging (a person), 
or the fact of being indulgent ; favouring for- 
bearance or relaxation of restraint. Some- 
times dyslogistic: Over-lenient treatment 
b. With an and pl. An instance of this 1591. 
2. The action of indulging (desire, inclination, 
ete.); the yielding to some propensity (const. 


accuse MILT. P.L. IX. 1186. 
[them] with evei MACAULAY. 2. The i. of 
private malice 1769. I. in Sin 1843. absol. To 
grow Rich, that he may live in figure and i. LAW. 

IL spec. (from I. 1 b). 1. R. C. Ch. “A re- 
mission of the punishment which is still due 
to sin after sacramental absolution, this 
remission being valid in the court of con- 
science and before God, and being made by 
an application of the treasure of the Church 
on the part of a lawful superior’ ME. 2. Eng. 
Hist. Applied to the grant or offer to Non- 
conformists, in the reigns of Charles II and 
James II, of certain religious liberties às 
special favours, but not as legal rights 1072. 
3. Comm. An extension, made as a favour, of 
the time within which a bill of exchange or a 
debt is to be paid 1827. 

1. Among others he had recourse to a sale of In- 
dulgences ROBERTSON. 2. Declaration of Indul- 
gence, a royal proclamation, e.g. that of Charles 
1I in 1672, offering certain religious liberties. 

Indulgence, v. 1599. [f. prec. sb.] fl. 
trans. = INDULGE v. I. 4. 2. R. C. Ch. To 
attach an indulgence to (a. particular act or 
object); see next 1866. 

Indulgenced (ind»ldsenst) ppl. a. 1841. 
If. prec. sb. or vb. + -ED.] R. C. Ch. Having 
an indulgence attached to i applied to 
prayers, material objects, etc., the use of 
which is declared to convey an indulgence. 

Indulgency (indv'ld3énsi). Now rare. 1547. 
[- L. indulgentia; see INDULGENCE, -ENCY.] = 
INDULGENCE sb. I. 1, 2, IT. 1. 

Indulgent (ind»ldsént), a. 1509. [- Fr. 
indulgent or L. indulgentia, f. indulgent-, pr. 
ppl. stem of indulgére; see INDULGE, -ENT.] 1. 
‘That indulges or tends to indulge; disposed 
to comply with desire or humour or to over- 
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look faults or failings; not strict or severe; 
not exercising restraint. Often dyslogistically, 
Not exercising due restraint, weakly lenient. 
Also fig. of things. 12. SELF-INDULGENT —1705. 

1, Such in thy behalf shall be Th’ i. censure of 
posterity WALLER. The most i. of landlords 1839. 
Jig. Y. summer 1860. 2. The feeble old, i. of their 
ease DRYDEN. Hence Indu-Igent-ly adv., -ness. 

fIndulge'ntial, a. [- med.L. indulgentialis 
in littera indulgentialis x111), f. L. indulgentia; 
see INDULGENCE, -AL'.] Of or pertaining to 
indulgences; see INDULGENCE sb. II. 1. 
BREVINT, 

tIndu'Igiate, v. rare. 1615. [irreg. f. IN- 
DULGE v. + -ATE?.] (rans. = INDULGE v. 1628. 

Induline (izndiuloin). 1882, |f. IND(O-* + 
-ul- dim, + -INE*.] Chem. A general name for 
a series of compounds related to aniline, 
yielding blue-black, blue, and greyish dyes, 
known in commerce as nigrosine, violaniline, 
Elberfeld blue, aniline grey, etc. 

Indult (indp-lt). 1535. [- Fr. indult — late 
L. indultum grant, concession (med.L. spec. 
in eccl. use), subst. use of n, of indultus, 
pa. pple. of indulgére INDVLGE.] fl. A special 
privilege granted by authority —1025. 2. 
R. C. Ch. ‘ A licence or permission granted by 
the Pope. .authorising something to be done 
which the common law of the Church does 
not sanction’ (Cath. Dict.) 1536. 3. Hist. A 
duty paid to the king of Spain or Portugal on 
imported goods, (Dicts.) So |Indulto [Sp. 
and Pg.], in all senses 1645. 

tIndument. 1494. [In I - L, indumentum 
garment; in II = ENDUEMENT, ENDOWMENT.] 

I. 1. Clothing, investiture; a garment, robe, 
vesture, Also fig. —1084. 2. Nat, Hist. A 
covering, as of hair, feathers, etc.; an integu- 
ment; an investing membrane. (Also in L. 
form indumentum.) 1804. 

IL. 1. = ENDUEMENT —1659. 2. = ENDOW- 
MENT 1602. 

\\Induna (indü-nà). 1875. (Zulu, f. nominal 
prefix in- + stem duna (cf. iduna, pl. ama- 
duna) male, sire, lord.] An officer under the 
king or chief of the Zulus, Matabele, and 
other S. African tribes. 

Induplicate (indiü-pliket) a. 1830, [IN-* + 
DUPLICATE a.] Bot. Folded or rolled in at the 
edges, without overlapping; said of leaves 
and petals in vernation or æstivation. So 
Induplica-tion, folding or doubling in; an 
example of this. Induplica:tive a. = IN- 
DUPLICATE. 

Indurance, obs. f. ENDURANCE. 

Indurate (indiurét), ppl. a. Now rare. 
ME. [- L. induratus, pa. pple. of indurare; 
see next, -ATE*.] 1, Made hard, hardened 
1580. 2. Of persons, etc.: Morally hardened, 
rendered callous; also, stubborn, obstinate. 
2. They are as indurat as Pharaoh 1667. 

Indurate (i-ndiure't), v. 1538. [~ indurat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. indurare make hard, f. in- 
IN- + durus hard; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To 
make hard or hardy; to harden 1575. 2. To 
harden (the heart, etc.); to render callous or 
unfeeling; to make stubborn 1538. 3. intr. To 
become or grow hard; (of a custom) to 
become fixed 1626. 

1. They [slaves] had been indurated to want, ex- 
posure and toil 1879. 2. More like to i. than to 
mollify LATIMER. 3. The prescription will soon 
grow, and began to i. 1881. Hence Indurative 
a. of hardening tendency or quality 1592. 

Induration (indiuré'-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
induration or late L. induratio, f. as prec.; 
see -I0N.] 1. The action of hardening; the 
process of being hardened or becoming hard; 
also, hardened condition. Now chiefly in 
Geol. or Path. 2. A hardening of character or 
feeling; stubbornness; callousness 1493. 

2. To what a degree of i. and searedness must you 
have brought yourself 1873. 

Indusial (indid-zial), a. 1833. [f. INDU- 
SIUM + -AL'.] Geol. Containing, or composed 
of, indusia or larva-cases. 

I. limestone, a form of freshwater limestone in 
Auvergne, so called from the cases of the larva of 
Phryganea, great heaps of which have been en- 
crusted, as they lay, and formed into a rock. 


LYELL. 

Indusiate (indiu-ziét), ppl. a. 1830. |f. 
INDUSIUM + -ATE*.] Bot. Furnished with an 
indusium. So Indu:siated. 


Indusiform (indi&zifüam), a. 1897. |f. 
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INDUSIUM + -FoRM.] Bot, Having the shape 
of an indusium. 

\\Indusium (indizzióm). Pl. -ia. 1706. 
[L. ‘tunio’, f. induere put on (a garment).] 
1, Anat. The amnion of the foetus. 2. Bot. 
a. The membranous scale covering the sorus 
of a fern 1807. b. A collection of hairs united 
into a sort of cup, and enclosing the stigma in 
the Goodeniacez. LINDLEY, 3. Entom. The 
case of a larva 1832. 

Industrial (indp'striàl) 1590. [The first 
ex. (XVI) is of fruits produced by labour (so 
Fr. tíndustrial); later partly — Fr. industriel, 
partly f. INDUSTRY + -AL!.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, 
industry or productive labour; resulting from. 
industry. Of persons: Engaged in or con- 
nected with an industry or industries. b. Of 
a quality suitable only for industrial use 1904. 

Industrial school: a school for teaching one or 
more branches of industry; spec. a school estab- 
lished for the compulsory attendance of neglected 
children, where they are instructed in some 
industry or trade. 

B. sb. 1. One engaged in industrial pursuits 
1865. 2. pl. Shares in a joint-stock industrial 
enterprise 1894. T 

Hence Indu:strialize v., Indu'strially adv. 

Indusstrialism. 1831. [f. prec. + -ISM. 
Cf. Fr. indusirialisme.] A system of things 
arising from or involving the existence of 
great industries; the organization of in- 
dustrial occupations. So Indu'strialist, a 
worker or manufacturer. 

Industrious (indp'strios). a. 1523. [- Fr. 
industrieux or late L. industriosus, f. in- 
dustria; see next, -ovs.] Characterized by 
industry. fi. Skilful, able, clever, ingenious 
~1687, 2. Characterized by application; 
painstaking, zealous, attentive, careful 1552. 
13. Intentional, designed, purposed, volun- 
tary -1817. 4. Characterized by or showing 
assiduous and steady work. (The prevailing 
sense.) 1591. 

2. I. to seeke out the trueth of these thinges 
SPENSER. I. after wisdom MILT., of the common 
Rood DRYDEN, 4. Solomon seeing the young man 
that he was i. 1 Kings 11:28. Te habits GOLDSM., 
toil COWPER. Hence Indu'strious-ly adv., -ness. 

Industry (i'ndðstri). — 1477. [= (O)Fr. 
industrie or L. industria diligence; see -Y?.] 
1l. Intelligent or clever working; skill, 
ingenuity, dexterity —1618. 12. A device, 
contrivance; a crafty expedient —1621. 3. 
Diligence or assiduity in any task or effort; 
close and steady application to the business 
in hand 1531. 4, Systematic work or labour; 
habitual employment, now esp. in the pro- 
ductive arts or manufactures 1611. 5. A 
particular branch of productive labour; a 
trade or manufacture 1566, 

3. By industrie and diligence any perfection may 
be attained 1676. 4. The Leaders of I...are 
virtually the Captains of the World CARLYLE. 
House of i., a workhouse. School of i., an industrial 
school, 5. The rights and properties of our 
national industries DISRAELI, 

„Phr, +Of industry, on purpose (after L. de or ex 
industria) -1048. 

Indutive (indiz-tiv), a. 1866. [— indut-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. induere (see INDUSIUM) + 
‘IVE.| Bot. Of seeds: Having the usual 
integument or covering. 

lInduvize (indid-vi,i), sb. pl. 1835. [L. in- 
duvie clothing, f. induere put on (a 
garment)] Jof. Leaves which not being 
articulated with the stem cannot fall off but 
decay upon it. LINDLEY. Hence Indu-viate 
a. clothed with i, 

Indwell (i:njdwe'l), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
indwelt. ME. (f. IN- + DWELL, in Wyclif 
rendering L, ínhabilare.] 1. trans. To dwell 
in, inhabit, occupy as a dwelling. Also fig. 
2. intr, To dwell, abide, have one’s abode 
(in). Also fig. 

1. fig. The Holy Ghost became a Dove, not as a 
symbol, but as a constantly indwelt form MIL- 
MAN. Hence Indweller, in-dweller (i-nidwe:- 
Jaa), one who dwells in a place; an inhabitant; a. 
sojourner, 

Indwelling (imdweilin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. 
IN adv. + DWELLING vbl. sb.; cf. prec. In 
Wyclif rendering L. inhabifatio.] ‘The action 
of dwelling in a place. Usu. fig. The abiding 


ot qm or the Divine Spirit in the heart or 
soul. 
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By the i. of God all objects are infused, and con- 
tained within TRAHERNE. z 

tIndy, Indie. 1509. [- L. India; cf. Italy, 
ete.) = INDIA —1647. 

-ine, suffiz', forming adjs., repr. L. -inus, 
-ina, -inum, with the sense ‘of’ or ‘pertaining 
to’, ‘of the nature of’. Examples are L. 
adulterinus adulterine, divinus divine, femini- 
nus feminine, etc.; also, Alpinus Alpine, etc. 
"The termination is now greatly used in Nat. 
Hisi., in forming adjs. on the names of 
genera, as acarine, accipitrine, etc. In these 
Nat. Hist. adjs. the pronunciation is (-oin), 
usually unstressed; but in other words it is 
very various; cf. divine (-oi:n), marine (-i-n), 
feminine (-in), leonine (-oin). Also riverine. 

-ine, suffiz*, forming adjs., repr. L. -inus, 
= Gr. -wos, as adamantinus adamantine, 
pristinus pristine, etc. The etym. and his- 
torical pronunciation is (-in), e.g. (pri-stin), 
(edáma:ntin); but cf. crystalline (-ain), ete. 

-ine, suffiz?, repr. Fr. -ine, L, -ina, Gr. «tn, 
forming fem. titles, as in Gr. $po(vm, L. 
heroina, Fr. héroine heroine. See also land- 
gravine, margravine. 

-ine, suffiz*, forming sbs., repr. Fr. -ine (-in), 
L. -ina (-inus), in origin identical with -INE!. 
The adjs. in -inus, -ina were also used subst., 
as in concubinus, -ina concubine, Antoninus 
Antonine, etc. The Eng. form of those in 
-ina is -ine, occas. -in; those in -inus give Fr. 
and Eng. -in, but in Eng. often -ine. 

In Romanie, and hence in Eng. in the Fr. 
form -ine (-i-n), this suffix is greatly used in 
forming names of derived substances, simi- 
lative appellations, diminutives, etc.; e.g. 
dentine, grenadine, etc. 

ine, suffix’, Chem., in origin an offshoot of 
-INE', as occuring in the names of some 
derived substances; see GELATIN, -INE. At 
first the ending -ine was by some reduced to 
"in; butrecently, in systematic nomenclature, 
-ine is now used (1) in forming names of alka- 
loids and basic substances, as aconiline, etc., 
which are thus distinguished from names of 
neutral substances, proteids, ete., in -in (see 
~IN’); and (2) in Hofmann's systematic names 
of hydrocarbons of the form C,H n—s, as ethine 
or acetylene, C,H,, ete. In the names of the 
elements, etc., -ine is retained. In pop. and 
commercial use, -ine is still current in some 
cases where systematic nomenelature re- 
quires -in; see -IN!. 

"ine, as used to form the names of minerals, 
has in later use been changed, in the names of 
species, to -ite; thus chalcosine, erythrine are 
in Dana chalcocite, erythrite. 

Inearth (ind-1p), v. 1801. [f, IN-! + EARTH 
sb.) To inter. Chiefly poet. 

Inebriant (ini-briánt). 1819. [f. INEBRIATE 
v. after inforicalelintoricant; see -ANT.] a. 
adj, Intoxicating. b. sb. An intoxicant. 

Inebriate (ini-brict), ppl. a. and sb. 1497. 
[~ L. inebriatus, pa. pple. of inebriare; scc 
next, -ATE*.] 1. ppl. a. Inebriated; intoxi- 
cated (lit, and fig.). 2. sb. An intoxicated 
person; now only, a habitual drunkard 1794, 

1. Thus spake Peter as a man i. and made 
drounken with the swetenesse of this vision 
UpALL. 2. An Asylum for Inebriates 1864. 

Inebriate (ini-brie't), v. 1497. [~ inebriat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. inebriare, f. in- IN-* + 
ebriare intoxicate, f. ebrius drunk; sce -ATE?.] 
1. trans. To make drunk; to intoxicate. Also 
absol. 1555. 2. transf. and fig. a. To excite or 
stupefy, as with liquor 1497. tb. To refresh 
as with drink; to drench —1649. 13. intr. To 
become intoxicated. BACON, 

1. The cups That cheer but not i. COWPER. 2. a. 
A sophistical rhetorician, inebriated with the ex- 
uberance of his own verbosity DISRAELI. 

Inebriation (inibri,é'-fon). 1526. [-late L. 
inebriatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N. Cf. Fr. 
tinébriation.| The action of inebriating, or 
condition of being inebriated; intoxication 
1646. b. fig. Intoxication of the mind or 
feelings; excitement or emotion such as to 
cause loss of mental or moral balance. 

b. They did not preserve him from the i. of 
prosperity 1828. 

tIne-briative, a. 1615. [f. INEBRIATE v. + 
"IVE. Cf. OFr. inébrialif, -ive.] Intoxicating; 
of or pertaining to inebriation —1628. 

Inebriety (inibroiéti) 1775. Hf. IN-t + 
EmRIETY.] The state or habit of being in- 
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ebriated; drunkenness; esp. habitual drun- 
kenness, regarded as a disease. Also fig. 
Inebrious (ini-brios), a. rare. 1450. [In xy 
— OFr. *inebrieus or med.L. *inebriosus, f. 
in- IN-* + L. ebriosus (after inebriare); in 
later use f. IN-* + EBRIOUS.] +1. Inebriating, 
intoxicating 11704. 2. Drunken; addicted to 
drunkenness 1837. 

Inedible (ine-dib’l), a. 1822. [IN-.] Not 
edible; unfit to be eaten. Hence Inedibi-- 
lit 


Inedited (ine-ditéd), a. 1760. [IN-*.] Not 
edited; unpublished; not described in any 
published work. 

Her letters, still extant although i. 1855. 

Ineffable (ine-füb'I), a. (sb.) 1450. [- (O)Fr. 
ineffable or L. ineffabilis, t. in- IN-* + effabilis, 
f. effari speak out, f. ex- EF- + furi speak; see 
CABLE.] 1. That cannot be expressed in 
words; unspeakable, unutterable, inexpressi- 
ble. 2. That must not be uttered 1597. 13. 
Math. Irrational, surd —1729. 4. sb. pl. 
(collog.) Trousers 1823. 

1. Thankes be vnto God for his i. gyfte TIN- 


DALE 2. Cor. 9:15. 2. To thee, the i. Name 
BROWNING. Hence Ineffabi-lity, Ine-ffableness. 
Ine-ffably adv. in an i. manner, or to an i, extent 
or de 


Tee. 

Ineffaceable (inéfésáb'D, a. 1804, [f. IN-" 
+ EFFACEABLE. Cf. Fr. ineffacable.) That 
cannot be effaced or obliterated; indelible 
(lit. and fig). Hence Ineffaceability, i. 
quality. Ineffa:ceably adv. 

Ineffectible (inéfe-ktib’l), a. rare. Also 
-able. 1649. [7 med.L. ineffectibilis incapable 
of having an efficient cause. In sense 3 f. 
In-* + EFFEOTIBLE.] fl. Ineffectual, ineffec- 
tive. BP. Haut. 12. Not to be effected by 
ordinary means; supernatural BP. HALD, 3. 
Impracticable 1806, 

Ineffective (inéfe-ktiv), a. (sb.) 1051. if. 
In-* + EFFECTIVE.) 1. Insufficient to produce 
any, or the intended, effect; hence, ineflec- 
tual; inoperative. 2. Of a person: Inefficient 
1653. 3. sb. A person unfit for work or service 
1856. j 

1. I. remedies 1651, I. architecture 1858. Ani. 


appeal 1898. 2. I. age SoUTHEY. Hence In- 
effe-ctive-ly adv., -ness. 
Ineffectual (inéfe-ktizál, a. ME. [orig. 


= med.L. ineffectualis; later f. IN-* + EFFEC- 
TUAL.] Not effectual; without any, or the 
intended, effect; unavailing. b. Of things: 

Not producing the usual effect; weak or 
tame in effect 1784, c. Of a person: That is à 
failure 1865, 

AII his efforts were i. 1704. b. 
shivering, i. lips E.B. BROWNING. 
Stephen III... weak and i. man 1897. 
Ineffectua-lity, Ineffe-ctualness. Ineffe:ctu- 
ally adv. 

Ineffervescence (inefoive:sóns). rare. 
1794. [IN-*.] The fact of not effervescing; 
abscence of effervescence. So Inefferve's- 
cent a. (rare, having the quality of not 
effervescing. Ineffervescibi-lity, incapa- 
bility of effervescing. 

Inefficacious (inefiké!-fos), a. 1058. |f. IN-* 
+ EFFICACIOUS.] Of a remedy, treatment, 
Not efficacious; without efficacy. 

The precaution. .is quite i, DICKENS. Hence In- 
effica-cious-ly adv., -ness 1646. x 

Ineffica:city. 1721. [— Fr. ineficacité; see 
Ix-*, Erricacrty.] = next. 

Inefficacy (ine-fikisi), 1612. [- late L. 
inefficacia; in later use, f. IN-^ + EFFICACY.] 
Want of efficacy; incapacity to produce the 
desired effect. 

The i. of advice is usually the fault of the coun- 
sellor 1751. 

Inefficiency (inéfi-Jénsi), 1749. [f. IN-* + 
ErricmNCY.] Want of efficiency; inability to 
effect something; ineffectiveness, inefficient 
character. 

The scandalous i. of the Government 1878. 

Inefficient (inéfi-fént), a. (sb.) 1750. [1N-*.] 
1. Not efficient; failing to produce, or incapa- 
ble of producing, the desired effect; ineffec- 
tive. Of a person: Not effecting something; 
not having the ability or industry required 
for what one has to do; not fully capable. 2. 
sb. An inefficient person 1898. x 

1. Ploughs of an i. structure 1804. He. rarely 
promoted an i. person KEIGHTLEY. 2. ‘In- 
efficients’ by birth 1898. Hence Inefficiently 

v. 


adv. 
Inelaborate (intle-borét), a. 1650. (IN- 
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Cf. Fr. tinélaboré.] Not elaborate; not 
having much labour expended on it; 
simple or slight in workmanship. Hence 
Inela:borstely adv. 

Inelaborated (intle-bore'téd), a. 1023. 
]IN-.] Not laboriously worked out; not 
thoroughly formed by natural or chemical 
process. 

Inelastic (intle-stik), a. 1748. [IN-.] Not 
elastic; void of elasticity or springiness. 

T. fluids, n name for liquids, as being void of 
older sense (see ELASTIC A. 2). 


So Imelasti-city, absence of elasticity; rigidity. 
Inelegant (ine ligdnt), a. 1509. [- Fr. 
inélégant - L. inelegans, -ant-; see IN-*, 


EunkGANT.] 1, Wanting in grace of form or 
manner; unrefined ; clumsy, coarse, unpolish- 
ed. Used esp. of language and literary style. 
2. Wanting in esthetic refinement or delicacy 
1007. 3. (nonce-use from late L.) Not in har- 
mony with the main body of the Law 1832. 

Y. When the forms. .are i., that is, when they are 
composed of unvaried lines HOGARTH. His imita- 
tion of Horace on Lucilius is not |. JOHNSON. 2. 
Order, so contriv'd as not to mix Tastes, not well 
joyne, i. Mint. P.L. V. 335. Hence Ine'legance, 

elegancy. Ine-legantly adv. 

Ineligible (ine-lidsib'D), a. 1770. [f. IN-* + 
ELLE. Cf. Fr. inéligible (xvm), med.L. 
dneligibitis (xim.] 1. Incapable of being 
elected; disqualified for election to an office 
or position. b. Hence, Unfit to be chosen 
1898, 12. Of actions: Such as one would 
not choose to do; inexpedient; undesirable 
1797. 3. absol. with pl. as sb. One not 
eligible as a suitor or husband 1896. 

1. b. As a son-in-law he was quite i, TROLLOPE. 


Hence Ineligibi-lity, Ine-ligibleness, the 
quality or fact of being i. Ine-ligibly adv. in ani. 
manner, 


Ineloquent (ine-lókwünt), a. 1530. [f. IN-? 
+ Enoquvenr. Of. Fr. tinéloquent.] Not 
eloquent; void of eloquence. 

"The i. Brindley, behold he has chained seas to- 
gether CARLYLE. Hence Ine-loquence. Ine-lo- 
quently adv. 

Ineluctable (inWlpktüb'D, a. 1023. [- L. 
dneluctabilis, t. in- IN-* + eluclari struggle 
Out; see -ABLE. Cf. RELUCTANT.] From which 
one cannot escape by struggling; inescapable. 
Struggling in the grip of some force outside them- 
selves, inexorable, i. MRs. H. WARD. Hence In- 
elu:ctably adv. 

Ineludible (intl'a-dtb'l), a. 
1662. [Ix-.] That cannot be eluded or 
escaped. Hence Inelu'dibly adv. 

Inembryonate (ine-mbri,dnét), a. 1840. 
If. IN- + EMBRYONATE a.] Biol. Not em- 
bryonate; having no embryo. 

tIne-narrable, a. 1450. [- (O)Fr. inénar- 
rable. inenarrabilis, t. in- IN-* + ennarrare 
narrate; sce -BLE.] That cannot be narrated, 
told, or described; unspeakable —1716. 

Earth's i. continent CHAPMAN. 

Inept (ine'pt), a. 1501. [— L. ineptus, f. in- 
IN- + aplus APT a.) 1. Not adapted or adap- 
table; without aptitude; unsuitable, unfit 
(arch.) 1603. b. Inappropriate 1675. 2, Ab- 
surd; silly, foolish 1604. 3. Law. Void, of no 
effect 1561. 

1. The differences between apt and inept Coun- 
sellours HOBBES. b. I. words, which do not affect 
the. absolute gift 1883. 2. She look'd on you as 
an I, Animal 1710, So Ine-pt-ly adv. 1623, In- 
e'ptness. 

Ineptitude (ine-ptitiud). 1615. [= L. inep- 
titudo, 1. ineptus INEPT; see -TUDE. Cf. Fr. 
tineplitude.| 1. Want of aptitude; inaptness, 
Unfitness; incapacity. 2. Want of mental 
capacity ; silliness; a silly act or remark 1656. 

1. That I. for Society, which is frequently the 
Fault of us Scholars STEELE. 2. The i. of states- 
men 1885, 


Also -able. 


(rare) 1581. 

Inequal (inz-kwül), a. ME. [- L. inzqualis, 
f. in- IN-. + qualis EQUAL. Cf. OFr. in- 
equal (mod. inéga.] = UNEQUAL. b. Of a 
Surface: Uneven 1661. Hence Ine-qual-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Inequality (infkwolri) 1484. [- OFr. 
inequalité (mod. inégalité) or L. inzqualitas, 
f, inzqualis; see prec., -ITY.] The condition 
of being unequal; want of equality. 1. Want 
of equality between persons or things; dis- 
Parity; as in physical qualities; in dignity, 
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rank, or circumstances, etc. b. A condition 
of superiority or inferiority in relation to 
something, esp. the being unequal fo a task, 
insufficiency 1553. 2. fa. Of persons: Un- 
equal treatment of others; partiality. b. Of 
things: Want of due proportion, uneven 
distribution. 1538. 3. Want of uniformity: a. 
in surface or outline 1607 ; b. in motion, action, 
or condition; in duration or recurrence; in 
rate or proportion; in manner, quality, de- 
gree, etc. 1626. 4. Astron. A deviation from 
uniformity in the motion of a heavenly body 
1690. 5. Math. a. The relation between 
quantities that are unequal in value or 
magnitude. Sign of i. either > (‘is greater 
than’) or < (‘is less than’). b. An expression 
of this relation; dist. from equation. 1875. 

1. Inequalities in the wages of labour and profits 
of stock ADAM SMITH. The i. between the rich and 
the poor 1802. b. Conscious of the I. of a Female 
Pen to so Masculine an Attempt MRS, CENTLIVRE. 
2. Trea tat ees in the pressure of the income-tax 
1858. 3. a. Fine inequalities of hill and dale 1801. 
b. The i. of the Pulse W. SALMON, of our climate 
HaNwav. In Wordsworth there are no in- 
equalities COLERIDGE. 

Inequation (intkwé!-fon). 1855. |f. IN-* + 
Equation.) A formula expressing inequality; 
= INEQUALITY 5 b. 

Ine-qui-, combining element, in sense *un- 
equal’, ‘unequally’, not of L. formation, but 
f. IN? + EQUI-: e.g. 

Ine:quia:xed, ine:quia-xial a. having unequal 
axes; ine:quidi-stant a. not equidistant; in- 
CO Ca ine-quilobed a. having unequal 

lobes. 

Inequilateral (inikwila-térál), a. 1662. [f. 
IN- + EQUILATERAL.] Having unequal sides. 

I. shell: one in which a transverse line drawn 
through the apex of the umbo divides the valve 
into two unequal and unsymmetrical parts. 

In equilibrio: see EQUILIBRIUM. 

Inequitable (inekwitüb'l, a. 1667, It. 
In-? + EQvITABLE.] Not equitable; unfair, 
unjust. Hence Ine-quitably adv. 

tIne-quitate, v. [- inequitat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. inequitare ride on or over, f. in- IN-* + 
equitare ride.) trans. To ride over or through; 
hence, to pervade, permeate. Hy. MORE. 

Inequity (ine-kwiti) 1550. [IN-.] Want 
of equity or justice; the fact or quality of 
being unfair; unfairness, partiality. b. with 
pl. An unfair or unjust matter or action 1857. 

Many of her statesmen confess its i. and in- 
expediency 1876. 

Inequivalve (ini-kwivaly), a. 1770. It. 
INEQUI- + VALVE.] Conch, Having valves of 
unequal size. So Ine-quivalved, Ine:qui- 
valvular a. 1 

Ineradicable (nire-diküb'D, a. 1818. 
[IN-.] Incapable of being eradicated or 
Troted out. Also fig. 

EMIL taint of sin BYRON. Hence Inera-dicably 
adv. 

Inerasable (iniré'sib’l), a. Also -ible. 
1811. [IN-.] That cannot be erased. Hence 
Inera:sably, -ibly adv. 

tInergettic, t-al, a. 1691. [f. In-* + (EN)- 
ERGETIC(AL.) Without energy; inactive, slug- 
gish —1852. 

Inerm (inó-am), a. 1700. [- L. inermis un- 
armed, f. in- IN-! + arma arms. Cf. Fr. 
inerme (xviii) in same sense, perh. the source.] 
Bol. Destitute of prickles or thorns; un- 
armed. So Ine-rmous a. (Dicts.) 

Inerrable (inerăb'l), a. 1613. 
errabilis, f. in- IN-* + errare err; see 
Incapable of erring; infallible. 
Catholic Christianity rested on an i. Church as 
the teacher of truth 1879. Hence Inerrabi-lity, 
Ine-rrableness, infallibility. Ine-rrably adv. 

Inerrant (ine-rint), a. 1652. [7 L. inerrans, 
-ant- fixed (of stars), f. in- IN-* + errans, pr. 
pple. of errare wander; see -ANT.] fl. Astron. 
Of a star: Fixed; not planetary. GAULE. 2. 
That does not err; unerring 1837. So In- 
e-rrancy, the quality of being i. 

Inerratic (inerw-tik), a. 1655. [IN-*.] Not 
erratic or wandering; fixed (as a star); 
following a fixed course. 

fInerring, a. [IN-*.) = UNERRING, 
Howell. So tIne'rringly adv. unerringly. 

Inert (ind-at), a. 1647. [— L. iners, inert- 
unskilled, inactive, f. in- IN-? + ars, art- 
skill, Art. Cf. Fr. inerte.) 1. Having no 
inherent power of action, motion, or resis- 


[- L. in- 
-BLE.] 


INEXACTITUDE 


tance; having the property of INERTIA. b. 
Without active chemical, physiological, or 
other properties; neutral 1800, 2, Of persons, 
animals, and (transf.) moving things: In- 
active, sluggish, not inclined for or capable 
of action. Also of mental faculties. 1774, 

1. Matter is said to be passive and i. BERKELEY. 
fig. The i. mass of accumulated prejudices HAZ- 
uirr. b. Carbon, .is totally i. at ordinary heats 
H. SPENCER. I. gas (Chem.), a gaseous element 
such as helium, argon, neon, krypton, and xenon 
which are chemically inactive; also ellipt, as sb. 
2. Timid as a Minister and i, as a statesman 
Bright. An i. little town DICKENS. Hence 
Ine'rtion, i. condition; inactivity; sloth. Ine-rt- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Inertia (ind-afii). 1713, [~ L. inertia in- 
activity, f. iners, inert-; see prec., -IA*.] 1. 
Physics. That property of matter by virtue 
of which it continues in its existing state, 
whether of rest or of uniform motion in à. 
straight line, unless that state is altered by 
external force. Also called vis inerti#. Also 
fig. 2.transf. Inactivity ; disinclination to act; 
inertness, apathy 1822. 

Inertial a. of, pertaining to, or of thenatureofi. 

Inerudite (ine-rudoit), a. 1801, [= L., in- 
eruditus; see IN-* and ERUDITE.] Not erudite; 
unlearned, uninstructed, So fInerudi-tion, 
want of erudition 1685. 

Inescapable (inéské!-pib’l), a, 1792. [IN-*.] 
That cannot be escaped or ayoided; in- 
evitable. 

fIne:scate, v. 1002. [- inescal-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. inescare allure with bait, f. in- 
IN-? + esca food; see -ATE?.] (rans. To allure 
with or as with a bait; to entice. 

They i. and circumvent poore silly Soules 1602. 
So tInesca:tion, alluring; an allurement, 

Inesculent, a. 1831, [IN2.] Inedible. 

Inescutcheon (inéskp:tfon). 1610. |f. IN 
adv. + KSCUTCHEON.] Her. An escutcheon of 
pretence, or other small escutcheon, charged 
on a larger escutcheon. 

In esse: see ESSE 1. 

Inessential (inése-nfál, a. (sb.) 1677. 
[Ix-] 1. Devoid of essence; unsubstantial, 
immaterial. 2. Not of the essence of a thing; 
not necessary to the constitution or existence 
of any thing 1836. 3. sb. That which is in- 
essential 1778. 

1. His i. figure cast no shade Upon the golden 
floor SHELLEY. Hence Inessemtiadity, |. 
quality. 

Inestimable(ine-stimab’l), a. ME. [7 (O)Fr. 
inestimable — L. inwstimabilis; see IN-* 
FsTIMABLE.] 1. Incapable of being estimate: 
too great, profound, or intense to be com 
puted. b. Priceless; invaluable 1579. 12. 
quasi-adv. Inestimably —1581. 

1. The wealth consumed was i. DE FoR. b. This 
charter, the i. monument of English freedom 
BURKE. TInestimability -ableness. In- 
esstimably adr. 

Ineunt (i-nijont). 1836. [- ineunl-, pr. ppl. 
stem of L. inire go in, enter, f. in- IN-* + ire 
go.) A. adj. Entering. B. sb. A point of a 
curve. Also i-point. 1859. 

Ineva:sible, a. 1846. [IN-*.] Not ovasible; 
that cannot be evaded. 

Inevidence (inevidens). Now rare. 1054. 
[7 med.L. inevidentia (XIV), f. next; sce -ENCE. ] 
Lack of evidence; obscurity (rare) 1671; tun- 
certainty —1677. 

Inevident (ine-vidént), a. Now rare, 1614, 
[-late L. inevidens, -ent- (Boethius); see IN-*, 
Event.) Not evident; not clear or obvious; 
obscure. 

Inevitable (inevvitàb'D, a. ME, [= L. 
inevitabilis, f. in- IN-* + evitabilis, f. evitare, 
f. e- EX-!  wilare avoid; sce -ABLE.] That 
cannot be avoided; not admitting of escape 
or evasion: that cannot fail to occur, etc. 

All. . Await alike th’ i, hour GRAY. The i. (absol.), 
what cannot be avoided or escaped; There is no 
good in arguing with the i. LOWELL. Hence In- 
exvitabi-lity, Ine-vitableness. Inevitably adv. 
Inexact (inegzæ-kt), a. 1828, [IN-*. Cf. Fr. 
ineracl.] Not exact; not strictly correct or 
precise. b. Of a person: Characterized by 
inexactness 1849. Hence Inexa:ct-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Inexactitude (inegzre-ktitiud). 1780. [IN-*. 
Ct. Fr. inezactitude.) The quality or charac- 
ter of being inexact; want of exactitude, 
accuracy, or precision; inexactness. Also, 
an instance of this. 


INEXCITABLE 


The author’s i. of thought and expression 1869. 

Inexcitable (ineksoitüb'l) a. rare. 1616. 
{In sense 1 (stressed ine-zcitable) — L. 
inexcitabilis; in 2, f. IN-* + EXCITABLE.] fl. 
From which one cannot be roused —1651. 2. 
Not excitable; not liable to excitement 1828. 

1. In this i. sleepe CHAPMAN. Hence Inexci:- 
tabi-lity (rare), the quality of being i. 

Inexcommurnicable,a. rare. 1610. [IN-*.] 
That cannot be excommunicated, 

A multitude is i. 1617. 

Inexcusable (inekskiü-záb'D, a, late ME. 
l- L. inezcusabilis; see IN-* and EXCUSA- 
BLE. Of. Fr. inexcusable (XV).] Not excusable 
incapable of being justified, 

‘Therfore arte thou i. o man TINDALE Rom. 2:1. 
An i. affront LYTTON. Hence Inexcu:sabi-lity, 
Inexcusableness. Inexcu'sably adv. 

TInexecrable, a. A perversion of in- 
ezorable; cf. med.L. inexecrabilis unappeas- 
able. 

O be thou damn'd, i. dogge Merch. V. 1v. i. 198. 

Inexecutable (inckse-kiutib’l), a. 1833. 
[IN-*. Of. Fr. inezeculable (xvin).] That can- 
not be executed. 

The arbitrary. , provisions of this edict made it i. 
M. ARNOLD. 

Inexecution (ineksikiz-fon). 1081. (IN-*. 
Ct. Fr. inexécution (xvit).] Lack or neglect of 
execution; non-performance. 

His i. of orders baflled that effort JEFFERSON. 

Inexertion (inegzó'fon). 1794. [IN-*.] 
Want of exertion; failure to exert (oneself) or 
exercise (a faculty); inactivity. 

Inexha-lable, a. |IN-.] Not exhalable; 
that cannot be evaporated. SR T. BROWNE. 

TInexhaust, a. 1612. [— L. inerhaustus; 
see IN-! and EXHAUST ppl. a.) = next —1005. 

Inexhausted (inegzü'stéd), a. 1626, [IN-*.] 
Unexhausted. 

I. Sources of Perfection ADDISON. Hence Inex- 
haustedly adv. without exhaustion. 

Inexhaustible (inegz6-stib'l), a. Also 
rable, 1601. [IN-. Of. Fr. tinexhaustible 
(XV-XVD.] Not exhaustible. 1. Incapable of 
being consumed or spent; exhaustless 1631. 
2. Incapable of being emptied of contents 
1601. 3. Incapable of being worn out in 
strength or vigour 1762. 

1. Our inexhaustable strata of coal PENNANT. 2. 
Ani. purse 1646. 3. Almost i, by toil 1848. Hence 
Inexhausstibi-ity, Inexhau'stibleness. Fn- 
exhau'stibly adv; 

Inexhaustive (inegz:stiv), a. 1728, [IN-^.] 
Not exhaustive; exhaustless, Hence Inex- 
haustively adv. 

Inexhau'stless, a. 1739. [Confusion of 
inexhaustible and exhaustless.) Exhaustless. 

Inexist (isnegzi-st), v. 1678. [f. IN adv. + 
Exist. Cf. med.L. inezistere inhere, exist in. 
Of. INEXISTENT!.] infr. To exist or have its 
being in something else. 

The roundness inexists in the clay, and the 


thought of it inexists in my understanding 
"TUCKER. 


Inexistence' (inegzisténs). 1635. [f. IN-* 
+ EXISTENCE. Cf. med.L. inezistentia in- 
herence.] The fact or condition of existing in 
something; inherence. 

Inexisstence*. Now rare. 1623. [f. IN-? + 
EXISTENCE.] The fact or condition of not 
existing; non-existence. 

fInexi-stency', 1674. [f. IN-* + Exist- 
ENCY, Of. med.L. inexistentia inherence.] = 
INEXISTENCE!; also (with pl.) something in- 
existent or inherent 1774. 

fInexistency*, 1059. [f, IN- 
ENOY.] = INEXISTENOE*, 

Inexistent (izegzistént), a.' Also f-ant. 
1563. [- late L. inewistens, -ent- (Boethius), 
pr. pple. of ínezistere (recorded later); see 
INEXIST v.] Existing or having its being in 
something else; inherent. 

Inexisstent, a.* ?Obs, 1646, [f. IN- + Ex- 
ISTENT.) Not existing; not having existence. 

Inexorable (ine-ksórüb', a. 1553. [— Fr. 
inexorable or L. inexorabilis; see In-*, EX- 
ORABLE.] Incapable of being persuaded by 
entreaty; not to be moved from one's pur- 
pose or determination; relentless, rigidly 
severe, 

More i. farre, Then emptie Tygers, or the roaring 
Sea SHAKS. Lawes..are things deafe and i. 
P. HOLLAND. How entirely i. is the nature of facts 
1858. Hence Ine:xorabi-lity, Ine-xorableness, 
the quality of being i. Ine-xorably adv, relent. 

ve 


+ EXIST- 


1064 


Inexpansible (inekspe-nstb'l), a. 1878. 
[Ix-*.] Not expansible; incapable of being 
expanded. 

Inexpectable (inekspe-ktüb'l) a. 
Not to be expected. BP. HALL. 3 

Inexpe:ctant, a. 1853. [IN-*.] Devoid of 
expectation. So Inexpe-ctancy, absence of 
expectancy 1643. Inexpecta-tion, absence 
of expectation 1627. 

Hnexpe:cted, a. 1586. [IN-.] Not ex- 
pected; unlooked-for —1651. Hence fInex- 
pe'cted-ly adv., t-ness. 

Inexpedience (inekspi-diéns. Now rare. 
1608. [See next and -ENCE.] = next. 

Inexpediency (inekspi-diénsi) 1041. [f. 
IN-* + EXPEDIENCY; or f. INEXPEDIENT; see 
-ENOY.] The quality of being inexpedient; 
disadvantageousness, impolicy. 

The i. of attempting to raise any considerable 
revenue by means of income-taxes M*CULLOCH. 

Inexpedient (inekspi-diént), a. 1608. 
IIN-.] Not expedient; disadvantageous in 
the circumstances; unadvisable, impolitic. 
Nothing could be more correctly lawful; but. . 
few things would be more manifestly i, BENTHAM. 
Hence Inexpe-diently adv. 

Inexpensive (inekspe-nsiv), a. 1837. [IN-*.] 
1. Not expensive or costly; cheap. 2. Not 
given to expenditure 1859. Hence Inexpe-n- 
sive-ly adr., -ness. 

Inexperience (inekspi*riéns). 1598. [— Fr. 
inexpérience — late L. inezperientia; see IN-*, 
EXPERIENCE.) Want of experience; hence 
want of adequate knowledge or skill. 

‘Those Failings which are incident to Youth and 
I. DRYDEN. 

Inexperienced (inekspi"riónst), a. 1626. 
IIx-*.] Not experienced; having no (or little) 
experience; lacking the knowledge or skill 
derived from experience. Const. in. 

We were not i. in sledging over the ice KANE. 
Inexpert (inekspot), a. 1450. [- OFr. 
inexpert — L. inexpertus untried, unex- 
perienced; see IN-*, EXPERT a.) fl. Not 
experienced; having no (or little) experience. 
Const. in, of. 21097. 2. Wanting the aptitude 
Or dexterity derived from experience; 
unskilled 1597. Hence Inexpe-rt-ly adv., 


Us-*.] 


ness, 
Inexpiable (ine-kspiüb'l, a. 1570. [- L. 
inexpiabi see IN-, EXPIABLE. Cf. Fr. 


inexpiable.| 1. Of an offence: That cannot 

be expiated or atoned for. 2. Of a feeling, 

etc.: That cannot be appeased by expiation: 

irreconcilable. (Also transf. of an action.) 
IB. 


1. His mirth is an i. sin 1728. 2. To raise in me i. 
hate MILT. Sams. 839. I. war BURKE. Hence 
InexpiaBleness, Ine-xpiably adv, 

Inexpiate (ine-kspi?t), a. 1611. [- late L. 
inezpialus; see IN-*, EXPIATE ppl. a.) 1. Not 
expiated or atoned for 1819. +2, Unappeased. 

2. To rest i. were much too rude a part 1611. 

Inexplainable (ineksplé-náb', a. rare. 
1023. [IN-*.] That cannot be explained; in- 
explicable, 

tIne-xpleble, a. Also erron, inexpleable. 
1569. [- L. inexplebilis, f. in- IN-* + explére 
fill up; see -BLE.] That cannot be filled; 
insatiable —1788. Hence tInexplebly adv. 
(erron. inexpleably), insatiably. 

Inexplicable (ine-ksplikib’l), a.  (adv.) 
late ME. [- Fr. inexplicable or L. inex- 
plicabilis that cannot be unfolded or loosened; 
See IN-*, EXPLICABLE.] t1. That cannot be un- 
folded, untwisted, or disentangled; inex- 
tricable; very complex —1656. tb. as adr. 
Inexplicably. CAXTON. 12. That cannot be 
unfolded in words; inexpressible —1691. 3. 
That cannot be explained; unintelligible ; 
(in recent use) unaccountable 1546. 

1. Mazes. . of knottes i. EDEN. 2. Th benefite 
of knowledge 1551. 3. I. dumbe shewes SHAKS., 
mysteries MAURY. Hence Ine:xplicabi-lity, In- 
explicableness. Ine-xplicably adv. 

Inexplicit (inekspli-sit), a. 1802. [IN-?. 
L. inexplicitus in same sense.] Not expli 
indefinite: not clear in terms or statement. 
So Inexpli-cit-ly adv. 1757, -ness. 

Inexplo-rable, a. 1646. [Ix-*.] That can- 
not be explored; inscrutable. 

Inexplo'sive, a. 1867. HIN-.] Not liable 
to or capable of explosion. 

Inexpressible (inekspre-sib'I), 1625. [IN-?.] 

A. adj. That cannot be expressed in words; 


INFALLIBILIST 


unutterable, unspeakable, indescribable, 
(Often as an emotional intensive.) 

Ere mid-day arriv'd In Eden, distance i, By 
Numbers that have name MILT. P.L. vin, 113, 
Its seclusion gives it an i. charm TYNDALL, 

B. sb. 1. Something inexpressible 1052. 2, 
pl. (collog.) Breeches or trousers 1790, 

Hence Inexpressibi-lity, Inexpre-ssibleness, 
Inexpre:ssibly adv, (as an emotional intensive), 

Inexpressive (inckspre:siv), a. 1652, [IN-2, 
Ct. Fr. inerpressif.] 1. XPRESSIBLE q. 
(arch.). 2. Not expressive; wanting in ex- 
pression 1744. 

2. Hisi. eye 1800. Hence Inexpre-ssive-ly ade, 
ness. 

Inexpugnable (inekspp'gnăb'l), a. 1490. 
[- (O)Fr. inezpugnable— L. inexpugnabilis ; sce 
IN-*, EXPUGNABLE.] That cannot be taken by 
assault or storm; incapable of being over- 
thrown by force; impregnable, invincible, 
lit. and fig. 

How the i. walles of Jerico were ouerthrown 
MORE. fig. An i. desire of sleeping 1590. Hence 
Inexpu:gnably adv. 


fInexsu:perable, a. 1023. [~ L. iner- 
superabilis, f. in- IN-? + ex- Ex-! + supera- 
bilis SUPERABLE.] That cannot be overcome. 
Inexte-nded, a. rare. 1739. [is] With- 


out extension, 

Inextensible(inckste-nsIb'l), a. 1840, [IN-?, 
Ct. Fr. ineztensible.] Not capable of ex- 
tension; that cannot be stretched or drawn 
out in length. 

The assumption. . that the ether is i. and incom- 
pressible 1881. Hence Inextensibi-lity, the 
quality of being i. 

Inexte-nsion. 1827. [IN-*.) Want of ex- 
tension; unextended state. 

In entenso: see IN Lat. prep. 

Inexte-rminable, a. rare. 1686. {- late L. 
inexterminabilis; see IN-*, EXTERMINABLE.) 
tl. Having no possible end; interminable 
—1008. 2. That cannot be exterminated 1828. 


Inextinct, a. rare. 1023. [- L. iner- 
tinctus, or f. IN + KExmINCT.] Unextin- 
guished, 

tInextinguible, a. ME. [~ Fr. iner- 
tinguible or L. inex(s)tinguibilis, f. in- IN-* + 
ex(s)tinguere EXTINGUISH; see -BLE.] = next 


Inextinguishable (ineksti-ngwijib’!), a. 
1509. [IN-*.] That cannot be extinguished 
(see the vb.); unquenchable, indestructible, 
ete. 

I. rage MILT., laughter COWPER, hope SOUTHEY. 
Hence Inexti-nguishably adv. 

Inextinguished, a. 1746. |IN-.] Not 
extinguished; still burning; unextinguished. 

Inextirpable (inekstó-rpàb'] a. 1623. [- 
L. inex(s)tirpabilis, f. in- IN-* + ex(s)tirpare 
EXTIRPATE; see -BLE.] That cannot be 
extirpated or rooted out. 

In extremis: see IN Lat. prep. 5 

Inextricable (ine-kstrikib’l), a. late ME. 
[~ L. ineztricabilis, f. in- IN-> + eztricare 
EXTRICATE; see -BLE.] 1, From which one 
cannot extricate oneself (lil. and fig.). 2. Of 
a knot, etc.: That cannot be disentangled or 
untied. Also transf. 1610. +3. Of a problem: 
That cannot be solved —1664. 4. Intricately 
involved, confused, or perplexed; incapable 
Of being put straight 1055. 4. Intricate, 
elaborate, exquisitely wrought (rare) 1691. 

1. We. .lose our selves in i. Mazes 1720. 8 rug- 
gling with an i. trouble HAWTHORN The 
ecclesiastical polity of the realm was in i. con- 
fusion MACAULAY. 5. The i. richness of the fully 
developed Gothic jamb and arch RUSKIN. Hence 


Ine:xtricabi-lity, Ine-xtricableness. Inex- 
tricably adv, 4 
JIneye (ini), v. ME. [f. IN-* + EYE 


after L. inoculare.] trans. To put an eye or 
bud into (the bark of a tree); to inoculate 
—1708. 

Infall (i-nfl). 1645. [f. IN adv. + FALL sb., 
after Du. inval hostile incursion.] An inroad, 
attack, incursion, or descent (upon or into). 
Now rare. 

Infallibilism (infie-libiliz’m). 1870. |f. as 
next + -I&M.] The principle of the infalli- 
bility of some person or thing, esp. of the 
Pope. 

Infallibilist (infe-libilist). Also -blist. 
1870. [- late L. infallibilis INFALLIBLE + 
-ist.] One who upholds the infallibility of 
some person or thing, esp. of the Pope. Also 
attrib. 


INFALLIBILITY 


Infallibility (infrlibiliti). 1611. [- Fr. 
finfallibilité or med.L. infallibilitas; see IN- 
FALLIBLE, -7Y.] 1. The quality or fact of 
being infallible or exempt from liability to 
err. 2. The quality of being unfailing; un- 
failing certainty 1631. 

1. The Po ting in his Chaire,. .may yet erre 
for all his i. GATAKER. His I., a title given to the 
Pope; also, a mock title. 2. The i. of a gun KANE. 

Infallible (infw-lib'D, a. (sb.) late ME. 
[- Fr. infaiilible or late L. infallibilis; see 
Iv, FALLIBLE.] Not fallible. 1. Not liable to 
be deceived or mistaken ; incapable of erring. 
2. Not liable to fail; unfailing; sure; certain 
1526. 3. sb. One who or that which is in- 
fallible 1816, 

1. Parliaments are not i. ‘JUNIUS’. 2. An i. 
Maxime 1654, ointment and plaister ARBUTHNOT, 
fruit of Unwisdom 1843. Hence Infa-libleness, 


infallibility. Infa-llibly adv. indubitably; un- 
erringly. 

fInfa-llid, a. 1635. [alt. f. INFALLIBLE by 
suffix-substitution — (-ID'), after  Aorrible[ 
horrid.) = INFALLIBLE 2. 


fInfama-tion. 1533. [— (O)Fr. infamation 
or late L. infamatio, f. infamat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. infamare; See INFAME v., -ION.] 
The action of holding up to infamy; defama- 
tion -1651. 

Infa‘matory, a. rare. 1012. [- med.L. 
infamatorius, f. as prec.; see -ORY*.] fa. = 
DzrawaTORY. b. Bringing infamy. 

TInfa:me, «>. ME. [~ OFr. infame, en- 
masc. — late L. infamium for cl. L. infamia 
INFAMY.] INFAMY -1016. So fInfa-me a. 
= INFAMOUS 1572. 

Infame (iníé-m), v. arch. ME. [- OFr. 
enfamer — L. infamare render infamous, f. 


infamis, f. in- IN-* + fama FAME.] 1. trans. 
To render infamous; to reprobate. 12. To 
defame —10 +3. To accuse of something 
infamous 1797. 

1. This inhuman Practice will i. your Govern- 
ment PENN. 

Infamize nfamoiz), v. 1596. [f. L. in- 
famis; see prec., -IZE.] = INFAME v. 1, 2. 


Hence (by perversion) fInfa:monize v. 
(L. L. L. v. ii. 684), 

Infamous (Lufámos) a. ME. [- med.L. 
infamosus, for L. infamis; sce IN-*, FAMOUS.] 
1. Of ill fame or repute; notorious for badness 
of any kind; held in infamy or publie dis- 
grace. 2. Deserving of infamy; of shameful 
badness, vilen or abominableness; of a 
character or quality deserving utter reproba- 
tion. (A strong adj. of detestation.) 1489. 3. 
Law. Of a person: Deprived of civil rights, in 
consequence of conviction of certain crimes 
1548. b. Of a crime or punishment: Involving 
or entailing infamy 1555. 

1, Those that be neere. .shall mocke thee which 
art i, E. The high-way betwixt Jericho 
s i. for theeving FULLER. 2. False 
erraunt knight, and foreswore SPENSER. 

etest the very ground on which was acted such 
m i, Treachery 1703. 3. They are condemned to 
ee the Franchise or Freedom of the Law, that is, 
become T., and of no Credit 1707. b. And so had 
two wives at once, whicn is by the civil law a 

ing i. 1555. Phr. I. crime, a term now chiefly 
applied to sodomy and kindred offences. Hence 
Fnfamous-ly adv., -ness. 

Infamy (imfami). 1473. [- (O)Fr. infamie 
7 L, infamia, f. infamis; see INFAME v., -Y*. 

placed earlier INFAME sb.] 1. Evil fame or 
Teputation; publie reproach, shame, or dis- 
Erace. Also with an and pl. 2. The quality or 
character of being infamous or of shameful 
Vileness; (with pi.) an infamous act. 1513. 3. 
Law. The loss of all or certain of the rights of 
à citizen, consequent on conviction of certain 
eps see INFAMOUS 3. 1609. 
us Ye are taken vp in the lips of talkers, and are 


[= an object of public reproach] of the 
People Ezek, 30:3. 2. Thei of the peoe AH more 
leeply. felt GIBBON. 
jimfancy (infansi). 1494. [- D. infantia 
ity to speak, childhood, f. infans, in- 
as. Bee INFANT sb.1, -ANCY.] 1. The con- 
tee of being an infant; early childhood, 
zi Yhood. 2. Law. The condition of being a 
mor; the period of life during which a 
unn remains under guardianship (ex- 
bm ing, in common law, to the end of the 
Wenty-first. year); minority, nonage 1658. 
m The earliest period in the history of 
thing; the rudimentary stage in any pro- 
cess of growth 1555. 4. concr. (chiefly rhet.) 
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Infants collectively 1598. 15. In etym. sense: 
Speechlessness; silence. MILT. 

1. Heaven lies about us in our i. WORDSW. 2. 
The defendant pleaded i., the goods having been 
supplied before he was of age 1900. 3. Thrice 
happy was the worlds first infancie P. FLETCHER. 
4. Old age and i. Promiscuous perished SHELLEY. 

Infa'nd, a. Obs. exc. as nonce-wd. 1008. 
[- L. infandus unspeakable, abominable, f. 
in- IN-* + fandus, gerundive of fari speak.] 
= next. 

tInfa-ndous, a. 1644. [f. as prec. + -OUs.] 
Gnspeakable, not to be spoken of ; nefarious 

I-nfangthief. [OE. infangenpéof, f. IN adv. 

+ fangen, pa. pple. of fon seize (see FANG 
v.') + péof thief; lit. ‘thief seized within'.] 
OE. Law. The right of the lord of a manor 
to try and to amerce a thief caught within its 
limits. 

Infant (infant), sb' [Late ME. en- 
faunt (with early assim. to L.) — (O)Fr. enfant 
i= L. infans, infant-, subst. use of infans un- 
able to speak, f. in- IN-* + pr. pple. of fari 
speak; see -ANT.] 1. A child during the 
earliest period of life (or still unborn); esp. a 
child in arms; often, any child under seven 
years of age. Also fig. and transf. 2. A per- 
son under (legal) age; a minor. In common 
law, a person under the age of twenty-one 
years; in the case of a ruler, one under the age 
at which he becomes constitutionally capable 
of exercising sovereignty 1513. 13. A youth 
of noble or gentle birth 1000. 4. Applied joc. 
to various productions of exceptional size, 
strength, ete, 1832. 5. attrib. (or adj.) a. That 
is an infant or like an infant, as i. heir, martyr, 
etc. 1595. b. Initsearliest stage, undeveloped, 
nascent, incipient, as i. blossom, civilization, 
navy, etc. 1593. c. Of or belonging to an in- 
fant or infants, proper to or intended for in- 
fants; infantile; as i. class, years, etc. 1586. 

1. An i. crying in the night: An i. crying for the 
light: And with no language but a cry TENNYSON. 
transf. The Canker Galls, the Infants of the 
Spring SHAKS. 3. The noble I. [Rinaldo] stood a 
space Confused, speechless 1600. 4. The heaviest 
gun..the Woolwich I..weighs 35 tons 1874. 
Comb. i.-baptism, the baptism of infants, 
pwdobaptism. 

Infant (i-nfünt), sb.* 1555. [- Sp., Pg. in- 
Jante; see INFANTE.) A prince or princess of 
Spain or Portugal; = INFANTE, INFANTA. 

tI-nfant, v. 1483. [- (O)Fr. enfanter (with 
assim. to L.), f. enfant INFANT sb.!] (rans. To 
"bring forth (a child). Also fig. 1042. 

"This worthy Motto, No Bishop, no King is of the 
same batch, and infanted out of the same feares 


Mint. 

|(Infanta (infantă). 1601. [Sp., Pg., fem. 
of INFANTE.] A daughter of the king and 
queen of Spain or Portugal; spec. the eldest. 
daughter who is not heir to the throne. fAlso 
transf. and fig. of other young ladies. 

transf. Lady Catherine grew fugi lest her i. 
{her daughter] should vex herself sick H. WALPOLE. 

(Infante (infa-nte). 1555. [Sp., Pg. infante 
i- L. infans, infant- INFANT 8b.!] A son of the 
king and queen of Spain or Portugal other 
than the heir to the throne (who is called 
principe); spec. the second son. 


Lnfanthood. 1862. [f. INFANT sb. + 
-HOOD.] = INFANCY. 
Infa-ntici:dal, a. 1835. [f. INFANTICIDE* + 


-AL.] Of or practising infanticide. 
Infanticide’ (infe-ntisoid). 1680. [- Fr. 
infanticide — late L. infanticida; see INFANT 
sb.', -CIDE 1.] One who kills an infant. 
Infanticide’ (infw-ntiseid). 1656. [- Fr. 
infanticide — late L. infanticidium; see 
INFANT sb.', -CIDE 2.) The killing of infants, 
esp. the killing of new-born infants, as a 
custom among primitive peoples, and in the 
ancient world. b. spec. The crime of murder- 
ing an infant after its birth, perpetrated by 
or with the consent of its parents, esp. the 
mother 1789. k 

Infantile (i'nfăntəil, -til), a. 1690. [— Fr. in- 
fantile or L. infantilis; see INFANT sb.?, -ILE.] 
‘Ofor pertaining to an infant, infants, or infan- 
cy; belonging to a person when an infant; 
existing in its infancy. b. Infant-like 1772. 
T. diseases 1800, literature 1864. 

{nfantilism (infeentiliz’m). 1895. [f. prec. 
+ -1sm.] Path. The ie of being mentally 
or physically undeveloped. 

Infantine (-nfántein) a. 1003. [- Fr. 


INFECT 


tinfantin, var. of (O)Fr. enfantin, f. enfant 
INFANT sb.'; see -INE'.] = INFANTILE. 

A of credulity next to i, BURKE. 

uc tly, a. 1018. [-LY'.] Infant-like. 
Infantry (i-nfantri). 1579. [- Fr. infanterie 
— It. infanteria, f. infante youth, foot-soldier; 
see INFANT 8b.', -ERY.] 1. The body of foot- 
soldiers; foot-soldiers collectively; that part 
of an army which consists of men who march 
and manceuvre on foot and carry, small 
arms, now a rifle. 2. Infants collectively. 
noy joc. 1613. 3. attrib., as i. brigade, eto. 
1. Mounted I., soldiers mounted for the sake of 
transit, but who fight on foot. 

Infantryman, 1883. A soldier of an 
infantry regiment. 

I'nfant-schoo'l. 1833. A school for young 
children (usually under seven years of age). 

Infarce, -se, var. of ENFAROE v. Obs. 

Infarct (infüikt), sb. 1873. [- mod.L. 
infarctus, f. infarct-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
infarcire, t. in- YN-* + farcire stuft.) Path. 
A portion of tissue that has become stuffed 
with extravasated blood, serum, or other 
matter; the substance of an infarction. So 
Infa'rct v. trans. to affect with infarction 


1822. 

Infarction (infü'akfon). 1689. [f. as prec. 
+ -0N.] Path. The action of stuffing up or 
condition of being stuffed up, obstruction; 
concr. = INFARCT sb. Now usually restricted 
to morbid conditions of the tissues resulting 
from obstruction of the circulation, as by an 
embolus. 

Infare (i-nfé°a). (OE. innfar, f. inn IN adv. 
+ fer going, FARE sb.'] fl. (OE. and early 
ME.) The act of going in; an entrance, way 
in. 2. Sc., n. dial, and U.S. A feast or 
entertainment given on entering a new 
house; esp. at the reception of a bride in her 
new home ME. 

jInfa‘shionable, a. [IN-*.] 

Unfashionable —1787. 

fInfa‘tigable, a. 1510. [- Fr. infatigable 
— L. infatigabilis; see IN-*, FATIGABLE.] = 
INDEFATIGABLE —1713. 

Infatuate (infetivet), ppl. a. 1471. [- L. 
infatuatus, pa. pple. of L. infatuare; see next, 
-ATE*.] Infatuated. 

Infatuate (infm-tiue!t), v. 1533. [- infatual-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. infatuare, f. in- IN-* + 
fatuus FATUOUS; see -ATE*.] Tl. trans. To 
turn (counsels, etc.) into folly, to exhibit the 
foolishness of ; to confound, frustrate, bring 
to nought —1724. 2. To make (a person) 
utterly foolish or fatuous; to inspire with an 
extravagant passion 1567. 

1. God hath infatuated your high subtle wisdom 
TINDALE. 2. The short-lived joy that infatuated 
the public BoswELL. Hence Infa-tuatedly adv. 
Infatuation (nfetiw£fon). 1649. [f. IN- 
FATUATE v. + -ION. Cf. late L. infatuatio 
foolishness.] The action of infatuating or 
condition of being infatuated; an extrava- 
gantly foolish or unreasoning passion. 

‘The I. of the Enthusiast, sets him above the Fear 
or DM 1718. Youri. about that girl blinds you 
815. 

Infaust (infQst), a. rare. 1058. [= L. 
infaustus unlucky, perh. through Fr. tin- 
fauste.] Unlucky, unfortunate, ill-omened. 
So tInfau:sting, a rendering i., a boding of 
ill-luck 1622. 

Infeasible (infi-zib’l), a. Now rare. 1533. 
[f. IN-! + FEASIBLE.] Not capable of being 
accomplished or carried out; impracticable. 
So Infeasibility, Infea:sibleness, the 
quality of being i. 

Infect, ppl. a. ME. [- L. infectus, pa. 
pple. of inficere; see next.] Infected. Often 
construed as pa. pple. of next. —1617. 

Infect (infe-kt), v. ME. [- infect-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. inficere dip in, stain, taint, spoil, f. 
in- IN-* + facere put, do.] 1. trans. To affect, 
influence, or imbue with some quality or 
property by immersion or infusion. Obs. or 
rare.1495. 12. To spoil or corrupt by noxious 
influence, admixture, or alloy; to adulterate 
—1693. 3. To fill (the air, etc.) with noxious 
corruption or the germs of disease ME. 4. 
To affect with disease; to act upon by in- 
fection or contagion. Also absol. ME. Also 
transf. and fig. 5. To taint with moral cor- 
ruption; to deprave ME. 6. To taint with 


rare. 1635. 


INFECTION 


crime; to involve in crime or its penalties 
1580. b. Internat. Law. To taint withillegality 
1758. 7. To imbue with an opinion or belief, 
esp. heresy or seditious views. Also said of 
the opinion. 1483. 8. To affect (a person) with 
some feeling. Also of feelings: To take hold 
of. 1595. 9. To affect or influence with some 
quality or by introducing something ex- 
traneous 1605. b. spec. Of a sound: To affect 
and alter the sound in a neighbouring 
syllable 1872. 110. To infest —1712. 

3. If her breath were as terrible as [her] termina- 
tions,..she would i. to the north starre SHAKS. 
4. Persons infected with plague DE FOE. fig. With 
a Son’s death t'i. a Father's sight DRYDEN. 7. 
Whan the heresye of the arryans had enfected al 
Italye CAXTON. 8. T'was a feare Which oft infects 
the wisest SHAKS. 10. Much infected with ser- 

nts, moskittos [etc.] 1712. Hence Infe-cter 
fow, -or, one who infects. Infe'ctible a, 
rare), capable of being infected. 

Infection (infekfon. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
infection or late L. infectio, f. as prec.; see 
-I0N.] t1. The action or process of affecting 
injuriously, or the fact of being so affected; 
corrupt condition —1621. 12. Contamination 
of air or water, etc. 1801. 3. The agency, 
substance, germ, or principle by which an 
infectious disease is communicated or trans- 
mitted ME. b. pl. Morbific influences, 
principles, or germs 1533. 4. The communica- 
tion of disease, esp. by the agency of the 
atmosphere or water (hence, strictly, dist. 
from contagion); the action or process of in- 
fecting; the fact of being infected 1648. 5. 
Disease caused by infection; a plague, 
epidemic, pestilence; toccas., A disease, a 
seizure with disease 1563. 6. Moral con- 
tamination; an instance of this 1529. 7. 
Communication of harmful opinions or be- 
liefs 1529. 8. Internat. Law. Contamination 
by illegality: see INFEOTIOUS 6. 1879. 9. The 
contagious or ‘catching’ influence or opera- 
tion of example, sympathy, etc. 1616. 110. 
The process of moistening, colouring, etc. 
by immersion or infusion (rare) —1686. 11. 
Celt. Gram. Alteration of a sound under the 
influence of a neighbouring sound 1872. 912. 
Misused joc. for affection, liking. SHAKS. 

3. The i, may be in the very air DE FOE. b. All 
the infections that the Sunne suckes yp From 
Bogs, Fens, Flats, on Prosper fall Temp. Ir. ii. 1. 
4. As a man suspected of i. is refused admission 
into cities JOHNSON. 5. He found himself shunned 
in public places as an i. THIRLWALL. 7. A heart 
that. . throws off the i. of these times YOUNG. 9. 
The i. of his. enthusiasm 1873. Hence Infe-c- 


tionist (rare), one who lays stress upon i, as a 
cause of disease, 


Infectious (infe-kfos), a. 1542. [f. INFEC- 
TION + -OUS.] 1. Having the quality or 
power of communicating disease by infection ; 
infecting with disease; pestilentia, un- 
healthy. 2, Of diseases: Apt to be com- 
municated by infection (dist. from CON- 
TAGIOUS) 1592, b. transf. Of or for infectious 
diseases 1887. 13. Infected with disease —1727. 
4. Tending to contaminate character, morals, 
ete. Now rare. 1547. 5. Of actions, emotions, 
eto.: ‘Catching’, contagious 1611. 6. Internat. 
Law. Tainting with illegality (said of contra- 
band or hostile goods in their effect on the 
rest of a cargo, or on the ship) 1878. 

1. There is something i, in the atmosphere 
LYTTON. 2. The fever was highly i. 1790. b. The 
i, hospital 1887. 3. Oth. IV. i. 21 [Qos. infected]. 
5. An i. good humour and urbanity 1899. Hence 
TAE ee adv., -ness. var. tInfe'ctuous 


Infective (nfektiv) a. ME. [- med.L. 
infectivus infective, poisonous, f. infect-; see 
INFECT v., -IVE. In recent medical use f. 
INFECT v. + -IVE.] 1. Infectious. 2. Pro- 
ducing moral infection 1576. +3. Producing 
an amotion, feeling, etc. by infection —1703. 

1. The i. matter shown to exist in the blood 
serum 1883. Hence Infe'ctiveness, Infecti-vity. 

Infecund (infekond) a. ME. [- L. in- 
fecundus; see IN-, FECUND.] Not fecund; 
barren, unproductive. So tInfecu-ndous a. 


Infecundity (infikv-ndīti). 1605. E- L. 
infectunditas; see IN-*, FECUNDITY.] Un- 
fruitfulness, barrenness (Zit. and fig.). 

Infeeble, obs. f. ENFEEBLE v. 

Infeft (infeft), v. Se. Law. 1462. Var. of 
ENFEOFF with ¢ from pa. tense and pa. pple. 
So Infe-ftment 1456 = ENFEOFFMENT. 
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Infelicific (infilisi-fik), a. 1874. [f. IN-^ + 
Frucuric.] Ethics. Productive of unhappi- 


ness. 
Infelicitous (infili-sItos), a. 1835. [f. IN-* + 
Faucirovs.] Unhappy, unfortunate; esp. 
not apt or appropriate; the opposite of 
FELICITOUS. 

An i. idea 1857, illustration 1884. Infeli-citously 


adv. 

Infelicity (infilisiti). ME. [- L. in- 
felicitas, f. infeliz, -ic- unhappy; see -ITY. Cf. 
Fr. tinfélicilé (xy).] 1. The state of being un- 
happy or unfortunate; an unhappy con- 
dition; unhappiness; bad fortune, ill luck, 
misfortune. b. An instance of bad fortune; a 
misfortune; a cause or source of unhappiness 
1577. 2. Unlucky inaptness or inappro- 
priateness; with pl. an inapt expression or 
detail of style 1617. 

1. That pure i. which accompanies some people 
in their walk through life LAMB. 2. With how 
great i, or incongruity soever it be HALES. 


Infelo-nious, a. [IN-.] Not of the nature 
of felony. GEO. ELIOT. 
Infelt, ppl. a. 1586. [f. IN adv. + FELT 


ppl. a.) Inwardly felt or experienced. 

Infeodation: see INFEUDATION. 

Infeof(f, -ment, obs. ff. ENFEOFF, -MENT. 

Infer (infj), v. Inflected inferred, etc. 
1526. [- L. inferre bear or bring in, inflict, 
make (war), cause, in med.L. infer, f. in- IN-* 
+ ferre BEAR v.'] ti. (rans. To bring on, 
bring about, induce, occasion, cause, pro- 
cure —1754. tb. To confer —1614. tc. To 
cause to be. Mit. P. L. vil. 116. 12. To 
bring in, introduce; to mention, report; to 
adduce, allege 1710. 3. To bring in or draw 
as a conclusion; in Logic, To derive by deduc- 
tion or induction from something known or 
assumed ; to accept from evidence or premis- 
8e8; to conclude 1529. Also absol. 4. To lead 
to as a conclusion; to involve as a conse- 
quence; to imply. (Said of a fact or state- 
ment.) 1530. 

1. Inferre faire Englands by this Alliance 
SHARS. 2. Full well hath Clifford plaid the Orator, 
Inferring arguments of mighty force SHAKS. 3. 
What I never meant Don’t you i. PRIOR. absol. 
To infer is to be regarded as the proper office of 
the Philosopher;—to prore, of the Advocate 
WHATELY. 4. Consider first, that Great or Bright 
inferrs not Excellence MILT. P.L. vni, 91. Hence 
Inferable, -ible (info-ràb'], i-nférib']) a. that may 
be inferred; deducible. 

Inference (inféréns), 1594. [- med.L. 
inferentia (Abelard), f. pr. ppl. stem of L. 
inferre, repl. cl. L. illatio ILLATION.] 1. The 
action or process of inferring; esp. in Logic, 
the forming of a conclusion from premisses, 
either by induction or deduction; = ILLA- 
TION 1, Also (with pl.), an act of inferring; 
the logical form in which this is expressed. 
2, That which is inferred, a conclusion drawn 
from data or premisses 1612. 

1. Religion is..a matter of deduction and i. 
BUTLER. In any i., we argue either to something 
already implied in the premisses or not: if the 
latter, the i. is inductive, if the former, deductive. 
If the deductive i. contain only a single premiss, 
it is immediate; if it contain two premisses, and 
the conclusion be drawn from these jointly, it is 
mediate, and is called a syllogism FOWLER. 2. To 
draw inferences has been said to be the great 
business of life MILL. 

Inferential (infére-nfal), a. 1657. [- med.L. 
inferentia (see prec.) + -AL'.] Of, pertaining 
to, or depending on, or of the nature of 
inference. 

The belief was, probably, i. 1854. Hence In- 
fere-ntially adv. in an i. manner: in the way of 
inference; occas. (qualifying the whole statement) 
= as may be inferred. 

Inferior (infi*-riex). ME. (- L. inferior, 
compar. of inferus low.] Lower; opp. to 
Superior. 

A. adj. 1. Lower in position; nether, sub- 
jacent. (Now chiefly techn.) 2. Lower in 
degree, rank, importance, quality, amount, 
ete.; of less value or consideration; lesser; 
subordinate 1531. 3. Of low degree, rank, etc. ; 
in mod. use esp.: Of no great value or excel- 
lence; comparatively bad, poor, mean 1531. 
4. Astron. a. Applied to Venus and Mercury, 
whose orbits lie within that of the earth (orig., 
according to Ptolemaic astronomy, as having 
their spheres below that of the sun). b. 7. con- 
junction: that of an inferior planet with the 
sun when between the earth and the sun. c. I. 


INFEST 


meridian: that part of the celestial meridian 
which lies below the pole; so i. passage (of the 
meridian), etc. 1658. 5. Bot. Growing below 
some other part or organ; said of the calyx 
when growing below or free from the ovary, 
and of the ovary when adherent to the sides 
of the calyx so as to be below the lobes of it 
1785. 6. Anat. and Zool. Applied to parts or 
organs situated below others of the same 
kind, or below the usual or normal position, 
1826. 7. Printing. Applied to smali letters or 
figures cast or made to range at the bottom 
of the ordinary letters in a line of type, as in 
Hy, C,Ha,. .,. 1888. 

1. The old Glacial drift. .being observed in 
several places as an i. deposit DANA. 2. The 
labours of inferiour tenants 1607. The body, or, 
as some love to call it, our inferiour nature 
BURKE. I feel myself inferiour to the task Bos- 
WELL. 3. The country with which he shows so i, 
an acquaintance 1878. 

B. sb. 1. A person inferior to another (in 
rank, etc.); one of less consideration, attain- 
ments, etc.; à subordinate 1502. 2. A thing 
inferior to another; falso formerly (in pl.), 
things of this lower world, sublunary affairs 
orevents 1589. 3. Printing. An inferior letter; 
Bee A. 7. 1884. 

1. Love towards Inferiors is Courtesy and Con- 
descension SHERLOCK. 

Hence Inferiority. Infe-riorly adv. 


Infernal(infóinàl). ME. |-(O)Fr. infernal 
7 Chr. L. infernalis (Prudentius), f. infernus, 
parallel to inferus (prec. as  supernus 


SUPERNAL to superus SUPERIOR (inferni the 
Shades, inferna the lower regions, in Christian 
use infernus hell); see -AL'.] 

A. adj. 1, Of or relating to the world or 
regions below, i.e. to the realm of the dead in 
ancient mythology, or the abode of evil 
spirits in Jewish and Christian belief ; of, per- 
taining or relating to, hell. 2. Like that of 
hell; hellish 1562. 3. Of the nature of the 
inhabitants of hell; diabolical, fiendish 1003. 


4. collog. ‘Confounded’; execrable, detest- 
able 1764, 
1. The courte of i. Pluto EDEN. The flocking 


shadows pale, Troop to th’ infernal! jail MILT. 2. 
The i. hiss and crackle of the flame KINGSLEY. 3. 
Voltaire, With an i. sneer upon his lips 1827. Phr. 
1I. stone: an old name for lunar caustic 1706. I. 
machine: an apparatus (often harmless in appear- 
aue) contrived to produce an explosion and 
criminally destroy life or property ; formerly, an 
explosive machine used in war 1810. 4. An i. ass 


B. sb. 1. An inhabitant of the infernal regions 


or of hell. (Usu. in pl.) 1582. 12. pl. The 
infernal regions —1673. 

Hence Infernally adv. (usu. collog.) 

(Inferno (nfómno). 1834. [It. :- Chr. L. 


infernus (see prec.).] Hell; a place compared 
to hell, or to Dante's Inferno. 

Infero- (i:nféro), mod. comb. form of L. 
inferus low, used in Zool., etc. to designate 
parts situated low down or on the under side; 
as: 

Infero-ante-rior a., situated below and in front; 
-fro'ntal a., in the lower part of the forehead; 
-lateral 4., below and on the side; -me'dian 4., 
in the middle of the under side; -posterior 4., 
below and behind. 

Inferobranch (inférobre:nk). 1830. [f. 
INFERO- + L, branchiz gills.) Zool. One of 
the order or sub-order Inferobranchiata of 
gastropod molluscs, originally comprising 
those in which the gills are situated under the 
Projecting border of the mantle, now in- 
cluding also allied forms without gills. 8o 
I:nferobra-nchian, -bra-nchiate adjs. be- 
longing to the Inferobranchiata; sbs. 
INFEROBRANCH, 

Inferrible, -able (info-rib'l, -%b’1), a. 1646. 
(In xvm inferrible (Sir Thomas Browne) 
= med.L. inferibilis (XIV), with double rr on 
Eng. anal. as in inferring; for later -able, see 
-IBLE.) That may be inferred; deducible. 
Hence Infe-rribly adv. 

Infertile (infà'itoil, -til), a. 1597. [- Fr. 
infertile or late L. infertilis; see IN-^, FERTILE.) 
Not fertile; unproductive, barren, sterile. 

To sowe the same in an infertille grownde 1597. 
Hence Inferrtilely adv, Inferti-lity. 

tInfe-st, a. 1513. [— L. infestus; see next.) 
Hostile —1641. 

Infest (infe-st), v. 1477. [- (O)Fr. infester 0r 
L. infestare, f. infestus hostile, unsafe.] 1. 
trans. To attack, annoy, or trouble in a per- 
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sistent manner; to molest; to harass. 2. To 
trouble (a country or place) with hostile 
attacks; to visit persistently or in large 
numbers (or even singly) with evil intent; to 
swarm in or about, so as to be troublesome 
1602. 

1. He sought all manner of ways to i. the Em- 
peror FOXE. That complication of political 
diseases which infests the nation FIELDING. 2. 
The Turkish Pyrats, which. . infested al those Seas 
PunOHAs. Wasps i. the Camp with loud Alarms 
DRYDEN. Hence Infe-ster sb. (rare), one who, 
or that which, infests. 

Infestation (infesté'-fon). 1492. [- (O)Fr. 
infestation or late L. infestatio, t. infestat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. infestare; see prec., -I0N.] 
The action of infesting; now used esp. of 
insects which attack plants, grain, etc., usu. 
in large swarms. Also, an attack or assault 
of this kind. 

The i. did much harm in young Fir woods 1881. 

fInfester, v. rare. 1503. [f. IN-* + 
FESTER v.] trans. To render (a sore) festered, 
to cause to rankle. Also fig. 1011. 

fInfestious, a. 1593. Also -uous. (irreg. 
f. L. infestus or INFEST v., after adjs. in -ious, 
-uous. Of. infectious.) Hostile —1709. So 
tInfe:stive a." 


fInfestive, a.* 1023. [~ L. infestivus; 
see IN-? and FzsTIVE.] ‘Without mirth or 
pleasantness’. (Dicts.) So Infesti-vity 


(rare), absence of festivity; dullness 1727. 

Infeudation (infiudé'-fon). 1473. [7 med.L. 
infeudatio, infeodatio, f. pa. ppl. stem of 
infeudare, infeodare, t. feudum, feodum; see 
FEUD’, F) +, -10N. Cf. (O)Fr. inféodation, 
formerly infeudation.] 1. a. The granting of 
an estate to be held in fee; enfeoffment. b. I. 
of tithes, the granting of tithes to laymen. 2. 
A deed of enfeoffment 1647, 

Infibulate (infi-biule't), v. rare. 1023. 
I- infibulal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. infibulare; 
seo IN-*, FIBULA, -ATE?.] trans. To fasten with 
a clasp or buckle. Hence Infi:bula-tion, the 
action of infibulating; spec. the fastening of 
the sexual organs with a fibula or clasp. 
Infidel (infidel). 1460. [- Fr. infidèle or D. 
infidelis unfaithful, (eccl.) unbelieving, f. in- 
IN-5 + fidelis taithful, f. fides FAITH.] 

A. sb. tl, An unbeliever 1526. 2. spec. a. 
An adherent of a religion opposed to Christi- 
anity; esp. a Moslem, a Saracen (the earliest 
sense in ); also, occas., a Jew or a 
pagan. Now chiefly Hist. 1470. b. From a 
non-Christian point of view Gentile, 
Giaour, etc. 1534. 3. A disbeliever in religion 
generally; esp. one in a Christian land who 
denies the divine origin and authority of 
Christianity; a professed unbeliever. Usu. a 
term of opprobrium. 1526. 4. gen. One who 
does not believe in something specified. 
(Freq. fig. from 3.) 1606. 

x a. Two honderd sarasyns or Infydeles 
MALoRy, b. I sought to wed The daughter of an 
I. Mir. Sams. 921. 4.Spiritual communications, 
5 regards which Mrs. Browning is a believer, and 

ler husband an i. 1858. 

B. adj. 1. Unbelieving; pagan, heathen, etc. 
1460; tincredulous, sceptical (rare) -1704. 2. 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of, infidels 
or infidelity 1742. 

Infidelity (infide-liti). ME. [- (O)Fr. in- 
fidélité or L. infidelitas, t. infidelis; see prec., 
ary.] 1, Want of faith; unbelief, esp. dis- 
belief in the truth or evidence of Christianity ; 
the attitude of an infidel. tb. Islam; 
Heathenism (rare) —1613. 2. gen. Disbelief, 
eredulity 1579. 3, Unfaithfulness or dis- 
loyalty to a person; esp., in mod. use, to a 
husband or wife 1529; an act or instance 
of this 1714. +4, Untrustworthiness; an 
instance of this —1785. 

Xi Ads the proper opposite of faith MANNING. 3. 
1700 ang from conjugal i. and impunity 
Bire.. he i. of that conveyance [the post] 

Infield, in-field (i-njfild), sb. 1551. [f. IN 
adv, + FIELD sb.) 1. The land of a farm 
meio lies around or near the homestead; 
hence, arable land as opp. to pasture; land 
Tegularly manured and cropped 1733; orig. 
eM in i. land 1551. 2. Base-ball. The 
Samond; b. The four fielders placed on the 

oundaries of the in-field. 3. Cricket. The 
Part of the ground near the wicket, or the 
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fieldsmen stationed there (hence In-fields- 
man) 1910. 


1. Infield and outfield, a system of husban 
which confines manuring and tillage to the [nn 


land. 

Infield, v. 1856. [f. IN-* + FIELD sb.) 
To enclose, as a field. 

In-fi:ghting, vbl. sb. 1812. [f. IN adv. + 
Ficutine vòl. sb.] Pugilism. Fighting or 
boxing at close quarters; the practice of 
getting close up to an opponent. 
Infi-gured, ppl.a. Also en-, 1611. [f. IN-*, 
EN-' + FIGURED.] Marked or adorned with 


figures. 

Infile, obs. var. of ENFILE v. 

Infilm, v. 1864. [f. IN-* + Fim v.] To 
cover with a film; to coat thinly. 

Infilter (infidltoz), v. 1846. [f. IN adv. + 
FILTER v., or — Fr. infiltrer (Paré).] = next 1. 

Infiltrate (infi-ltre't), v. 1758. [f. IN-* + 
FILTRATE v., after Fr. infiltrer; see prec.] 1. 
trans. To introduce by filtration; to cause (a 
fluid) to permeate through pores or inter- 
stices. Also fig. 2. To pass into or permeate 
by filtration 1758. 3. inir. To pass through 
or into a substance by filtration; to percolate 
through pores or interstices 1828. Also fig. 

2. Carbonized remains, often infiltrated with 
mineral matter HUXLEY. 3. Education infiltrates 
from the upper and governing classes to the lower 


61. 

Infiltration (inflltréfon) 1796. [f. IN- 
FILTRATE + -ION, prob. after Fr, infiltration.) 
1, The action or process of infiltrating; 
percolation. Also fig. b. The penetration by 
settlement, etc. of one people into another 
1904. 2, The action of infiltrating a substance 
with something; the process, fact, or con- 
dition of being infiltrated or permeated 1830. 
3. An infiltrated deposit 1812. 

1. The i. of sea-water through lavas KIRWAN. fig. 
The i. of tribal ideas MAINE. 2. Fatty I. hich 
is often described as ‘fatty degeneration’—con- 
sists in the i. of the tissues with fat, which is 
deposita in them from the blood 1873. 3. 
Calcareous infiltrations filling the cavities of other 
stones KIRWAN. 

Infine, adv. phr.: see FINE sb." I. 1. 

Infinitary (infi-nitari), a. [= G. infinildr, 
as in infinitárkalkul (Du Bois Raymond); see 
-AnY.] Math. Relating to infinity, or to an 
infinite value of a quantity. 

Infinitate (infi-nite't), v. 1864. [- infinitat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of schol. L. infinitare (Abelard), 
f. infinitus; see next, -ATE*.] trans. To render 
infinite; in Logic, to make (a term, or predi- 
cate) ‘infinite’ or indefinite in extent, by 
prefixing a negative. Hence Infinita-tion, 
the action of infinitating; the condition of 
being infinitated; hence, applied to permula- 
tion or obversion 1052. 

Infinite (i-nfinit), a. (adv.) and sb. ME. 
[- L. infinitus unbounded, unlimited; see 
IN-5, FINITE.) 

A. adj. 1. Having no limit or end; bound- 
less; immeasurably great in extent, duration, 
ete. Chiefly of God or His attributes; also of 
space, time, etc. b. Loosely: Exceedingly 
great; immense, vast ME. tc. Immensely 
long, ‘endless’ —1038. 2. with sb. pl. Un- 
limited in number; very many, ‘no end of’. 
Now arch. or rare ME. 13. Indeterminate 
in nature, meaning, etc. 1663. 4. Math. ta. 
Of indefinite length or magnitude. BARROW. 
b. Having no limit; opp. to finite, also to 
closed 1692. 5. Mus. Of a canon: Made con- 
tinually to recur to the beginning, so as never 
to come to a regular close; circular 1811. 6. 
Gram. Applied to those parts of the verb 
which are not limited by person and number. 
Opp. to finite. 1871. 7. Logic. Infinitated 1860. 

1. Greate is our Lorde,. .yee his wyszdome is i. 
COVERDALE Ps. 146[7]:5. No man can have in 
his mind an image of i. magnitude HOBBES. b. 
Gratiano speakes an i. deale of nothing SHAKS. 2. 
I. other Instances of like nature may be given 
HALE. 4. I. series (Math.): a series of quantities or 
expressions which may be indefinitely continued 
without ever coming to an end 1706. So i. deci- 
mal 1796. 

1B. adv. Infinitely; in hyperbolical sense — 
very greatly —1673. 

C. absol. or as sb. 1. That which is infinite; 
an infinite being, thing, quantity, extent, ete. 
Now usu. in sing. with the, esp. as a designa- 
tion of God 1587. 2. In hyperbolical use: A 
very great amount or number; very much or 
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many; ‘no end’ 1563. 3, Math. An infinite 
quantity: see A. 4 b. 1656. 

1. The Presence-chamber of the I. MARTI- 
NEAU. 2. There was i. of new cakes placed PEPYS. 
‘That Calais tower has an i. of symbolism in it 


RUSEIN. 

Infinitely (i-nfinitli), adv. ME. [f. prec. + 
-LY*.] 1. In an infinite degree, or to an in- 
finite extent. b. Loosely, Exceedingly, 
immensely, vastly 1584. 12. To an indefinite 
distance or extent —1695. 13. In an indefinite 
manner or sense; generally —1591. 4. Math. 
Without limit 1692. 

1. Every particle of matter is i. divisible PRIEST- 
LEY. b. Dear Prue—I have yours of the 14th, and 
am i. obliged to you for the length of it STEELE. 

Infiniteness. Now rare. 1534. (f. IN- 
FINITE a. + -NESS.] The quality or condition 
of being infinite; infinity; immensity, vast- 


ness. 

"The Schools talk of the I. of Space 1700, The i. 
of her sensuality FORD. 

Infinitesimal (infinitesimal). 1055. [f. 
mod.L. infinitesimus, f. L. infinitus INFINITE, 
after centesimus hundredth; see -AL'.] Orig. 
an ordinal, viz. the ‘infiniteth’ in order; but 
like other ordinals, also used to name 
fractions, thus í. part or i. came to mean 
unity divided by infinity (%), and thus an 
infinitely small part or quantity. 

A. sb. (or absol.) 11. As ordinal: The ‘in- 
finiteth^ member of a series, Hy. MORE. 2. 
(Chiefly Math.) As a fraction. The inverse or 
reciprocal of an infinite quantity; fan in- 
finitely small fraction of anything. Hence b. 
(Math.) An infinitely small quantity, a 
quantity less than any assignable quantity. 
3. Loosely. An extremely small quantity or 
amount 1840. 

B. adj. 1. (Chiefly Math.) a, Infinitely or 
indefinitely small. (Correl. to infinite, and, 
with it, opp. to finite.) b. transf. Relating to 
infinitesimal quantities; esp. in i, calculus, à 
name for the differential and integral cal- 
culuses considered as one. 1710. 2. Loosely, 
Too small to be measured or reckoned; 
extremely minute or insignificant 1733. 

2. The i. Vessels of the Nervous System HART- 
LEY. Hence Infinite-simally adv. in an i. degree; 
use, qualifying small. 

Infiniteth, a. nonce-wd. 1708. [f. INFINITE 
+ -TH*, termination of ordinal numerals.] 
Math. The ordinal numeral corresponding to 
infinite. E. HaLLEY. (Infinitieth, from in- 
finity, is now in oral use.) 

Infinitival (infiznitoi-val), a. 1809. (f. D. 
infinitivus (see next) + -AL'.] Gram, Of or 
belonging to the infinitive. 

Infinitive (infinitiv). 1470. [- L. in- 
finitivus unlimited, indefinite, infinitive, 1. 
in- IN-* + finitivus definite. Cf. (O)Fr. in- 
finitif, -ive.] 

A. adj. 1. Gram. The name of that form of 
a verb which expresses simply the notion. of 
the verb without predicating it of any sub- 
ject. Usu. classed as a mood, though strictly 
a substantive with certain verbal functions, 
esp. those of governing an object, and being 
qualified by an adv. 1520. 

(Called by Quintilian and Priscian infinitus 
modus, by Diomedes infinitivus ‘because it has 
not definite persons and numbers’.) 

In mod. Eng., the infinitive has the simple unin- 
flected form of the vb. In OE., the infinitive had 
(in the nom.-acc. case) the suffix -an, ME. -en, 
it had also a dative form in -anne, ME. -enne, 
-en, -e. The latter is sometimes called by mo 
grammarians the gerundial or gerundive infinitive. 
(It answers more to the L. supine.) The On. 
nom.-acc. infinitive is the source of the simple 
infinitive, as in ‘we saw him come’, etc. ie 
dative infinitive is formally the source of the 
infinitive with fo; but to is now prefixed also to 
the nom.-acc. infinitive, where OE. had the simple 
form in -an, as in ‘to see is to believe’, etc. 

12. Infinite, endless. Also as adv. 1470. 

B. sb. 1. Gram. The infinitive ‘mood’ or 
form of a verb 1530. 12. An infinite amount; 
an infinity. MARKHAM. 

1. Split (or cleft) i., an i. with an adv. between to 
and the verbal part, The following is an example: 
"To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 

BYRON, Ch. Harold 11. xxv. 

Hence Infi-nitively adv. in the i. mood; tin- 
finitely (rare). 

Infinito- (infinoi-to), comb. f. L. infinitus 
INFINITE, with the sense ‘infinitely, to an in- 
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finite degree’, as in i.-infinitesimal (used by 
Hartley to describe an infinitesimal of the 
second degree). Also loosely with sense ‘ in- 
finite and’, as in i.-absolute. 

Infinitude (infrnitiud). 1641. [f. L. in- 
finitus INFINITE, after magnitudo, multitudo.) 
1. The quality or attribute of being infinite; 
boundlessness. Also, loosely, Immensity, 
vastness. 2. (with pl.) Something that is 
infinite (or, loosely, indefinitely great); a 
boundless (or vast) extent, space, amount, 
number, etc,; infinity 1667. 

1, The universe fatigues with its i. 1890. 2. I 
am who fill I. Miur. P.L. vir. 168. An i. of com- 
plex relations DARWIN. 

(Infinitum (infinoi:t5m). 1682. [L., n. sing. 
of adj. infinitus INFINITE; also as sb.] = 
INFINITY; 866 AD INFINITUM, etc. 

Infinituple (infi-nitiup’l), a. 1722. [f. L. 
infinitus INFINITE, after centuple, etc.] In- 
finitely as much or as many; an inflnite 
number of times (something else). WOLLASTON. 

Infinity (infiniti), ME. [~ (O)Fr. infinité 
7 L. infinitas, f, infinitus INFINITE; see -11Y.] 
1. The quality of being infinite or having no 
limit; boundlessness (esp. as an attribute of 
Deity). 2. Something that is inflnite; infinite 
extent, amount, duration, etc.; a boundless 
space; an endless or unlimited time ME. 3. 
Loosely (from 1 and 2): Immensity, vastness; 
& very great amount or number, ‘no end’ 
(of) ME. 4. Math. a. Infinite quantity (see 
INFINITE A. 4 b): denoted by the symbol co. 
Also, an infinite number (of something) 1692. 
b. Geom. Infinite distance, or that region of 
space which is infinitely distant; usu. in phr. 
at i. 1873. 

1. One whose. .i, passeth all nombre, that is al- 
mightye God himself MORE. 2. There cannot be 
more infinities than one; for one of them would 
limit the other RALEGH,' Man's point of life *be- 
tween two infinities’ (of that expression Marcus 
Aurelius is the real owner) M. ARNOLD. 3. Ani. of 
pains JOWETT. Phr. To i. (= L. ad or in infini- 
tum): endlessly, without limit, 

Infirm (infd-am), a. ME. [- L. infirmus; 
see IN-', FIRM a.) 1. Of things: Not firm or 
strong; weak, unsound; frail, shaky, feeble. 
Also transf. of arguments, titles, etc. Now 
rare. 2. Of persons, etc.: Not strong and 
healthy; physically weak or feeble, esp. 
through age. Also fransf. of age. 1005. 3. 
Not firm or strong in character or purpose: 
weak, irresolute 1526, 

1. Those that build on sandie or infirme ground 
1624. The i. title of the House of Lancaster LD. 
BROUGHAM. 2. A poore, inflrme, weake, and 
dispis'd old man Zear ut. ii. 20. What is infirme, 
from your sound parts shall flie SHAKS. 3. In- 
firme of purpose: Giue me the Daggers SHAKS, 
Hence Infi-rm-ly adv., -ness (now rare), 

Infirm (infà-m), v. Now rare. 1449. I- L. 
infirmare weaken, invalidate, f. infirmus (see 
prec.). Cf. (O)Fr. infirmer.] To make infirm; 
to weaken ; to invalidate (a law, custom, ete.). 

The bad faith of the Habsburgs could not i. 
Magyar rights 1890. 

Inflrmarer (infóumüroij. ME. [- OFr. 
enfermerier, app. f. enfermerie INFIRMARY ; 
but poss. f. fenfermer — OFr. enfermier (mod. 
infirmier) + -ER' 3. See also FERMERER.] 
Hist, In medisval monasteries, the person 
who had charge of the infirmary. So Infi-r- 
maress [-Ess Infirma-rian, in same 
sense, 

Infirmary (infé-amari). 1451. [- med.L. 
infirmaria (8c. domus), t. L. infirmus INFIRM; 
See -ARY!. See FERMERY.] 1, A building or 
part of a building for the treatment of the 
sick or wounded; a hospital. Also fig. 12. A 
conservatory 1707. 

Infirmation (infomné^fon)  [- L. in- 
firmatio, t. infirmal-, pa. ppl. stem of in- 
firmare; see INFIRM v., -I0N.] The action of 
weakening or invalidating (evidence). 

Infirmative (inf5umütiv), a. (sb.) rare. 
1611. [f. INFIRM v. + -ATIVE. Cf. Fr. in- 
Jirmatif (xvi) in same sense.) Tending to 
weaken or invalidate. As sb. That which 
tends to weaken. 

fInfiaermatory. rare. 1598. [- med.L. 
infirmatorium, T. infirmat- (see INFIRMATION) 
+ -orium -ORY'] = INFIRMARY —1078. var. 
tInfi-rmitory 1538-1645. 

Infirmity (inf5-miti). ME. [- L. infir- 
mitas, f. infirmus; see INFIRM a., -ITY, Cf, Fr. 
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infirmité.] The condition of being infirm. 1. 
‘Weakness or want of strength; inability; an 
instance or case of this. b. Of an argument 
or title: Want of validity 1614. 2, Physical 
weakness, debility, frailty, feebleness of 
body, resulting from some defect, disease, or 
(now mostly) old age ME. 3. A special form 
or variety of weakness; fan illness, disease; 
now esp. a falling in some faculty or sense 
ME. 4. Weakness of character; moral weak- 
ness or frailty; also with an and pl. ME. 

1. When I could no longer hurt them, the revolu- 
tionists have trampled on my i. BURKE. 2. I. that 
decaies the wise Twel. N. I. v. 82. 3. He is a little 
deaf and has a similar i. in sight JowETT. 4. The 
head of the house. . was a by word for i. of purpose 
1873. Fame..(That last i. of Noble mind) 
Mutt. Lycidas 71. 

Infix (infiks), sb. 1881. [In xvm = infix- 
(see next); in mod. Gram. use, f. IN-' or * after 
prefix, suffix by substitution of prefix. Cf. 
next (sense 3).] Gram. A modifying element. 
inserted in the body of a word. 

Infix (infiks), v. Also en-. 1502. [Partly 
~ infiz-, pa. ppl. stem of L. infigere fix in; 
partly f. IN-! or * + FIX v.) 1. trans. To fix or 
fasten in; to implant or insert firmly. Also 

Jig. b. To fix or fasten on something 1001. 2. 
To fix (a fact, etc.) in the mind or memory; 
to impress 1542. 3. Gram. To insert (a 
formative element) in the body of a word (cf. 
prec.) 1868. 

1. Infixing their Nailes in the Fronts of them, 
they claw off the skin 1650. fig. The vices which 
they introduced, and the habits they infixed 
LAMB, 2. First soundly i. in thy mind what thou 
desirest to remember FULLER. Hence Infi-xion 
(rare), the action of infixing; the condition of 
being infixed. 

Inflamable, obs. var. of INFLAMMABLE. 

Inflame (nflé-m), v. Also en-. [ME. 
inflaume, -flamme — (O)Fr. enflammer :— L. 
inflammare, f. in- IN-* + flamma FLAME.] 

I. trans. 1. To cause to blaze; to set on fire; 
to kindle. b. transf. To light up or redden as 

if with flame 1477. 2. fig. To fire with passion, 
Strong feeling, or desire; to kindle (passion, 
etc.) ME. 3. To heat, make hot; esp. to raise 
(the body or blood) to a feverish heat; to 
excite inflammation in 1530. 4, To add heat 
or fuel to, to aggravate 1607; fto augment (a 
price, etc.) 1773. 

1. Gardiner had inflamed many Martyrs, and 
hath now his body inflamed 1631. b. The red, re- 
flected sky Inflames the river 1892, 2. Having 
their minds enflamed with passion 1726. 3. My 
father's face..Inflamed with wrath TENNYSON. 
4. To i, an animosity 1879, a reckoning GOLDSM. 

Il. intr. 1. To burst into flame; to catch 
fire 1638. 2. To become hot with passion; to 
glow with feeling 1559. 3. To be affected with 
inflammation 1607. 

Hence Infla‘med ppl. a. set on fire, etc.; Her. 
depicted as in flames. Infla-mer, one who or that 
which inflames; an instigator. 

Inflammable (infie-màüb'D, a. (sb.) Also 
tinflameable. 1570. [In form inflam(e)able 
(Xvn-xvin) f. prec. + -ABLE; inflammable 
after Fr. inflammable (xvi).] 1. Capable of 
being inflamed; susceptible of combustion ; 
easily set on fire. 2. Excitable, hasty- 
tempered, passionate 1800. 3. sb. An in- 
flammable substance 1770. 

1. Alcohol is very i. ROSCOE. I. air, old name for 
hydrogen gas. 2. A sanguine and i. disposition 
1845. Hence Inflammabi-lity, Infla-mmable- 
ness, i. quality, Infla-mmably adv, 

Inflammation (inflimé'-fon). 1533. [- L. 
inflammatio, f. inflammat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
inflammare; see INFLAME v., -I0N. Cf. (O)Fr. 
inflammation, perh. partly the source.] 1. 
The action of inflaming; setting on fire or 
catching fire; the condition of being in 
flames 1563. tb. concr. Something in flames 
-1772. 2. The action of inflaming mentally; 
the condition of being so inflamed; excite- 
ment, fervour. Also, an instance of this. 
1597. 3. Path. A morbid process affecting 
Some part of the body, characterized by 
excessive heat, swelling, pain, and redness; 
also, an instance of this 1533. 14. Augmenta- 
tion of charge 1821. 

1. The i. of the Cities of the Plain 1050. 2. The 
means of calming a people in a state of extreme i. 
BURKE. 4. The i. of his weekly bills BYRON. 

Inflammative (nfle-màtiv), a. and sb. 
rare. 1685. [~ med.L. inflammativus, f. as 
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prec.; see -IVE. Cf. Fr. }inflammatif (xy- 
XVI).] = INFLAMMATORY a. and sb. 

Inflammatory (inflæmătəri), a. and sb. 
1681. [f. stem of inflammation + -oRv' and 1] 
Tl. Of, pertaining to, characterized by, or 
causing a blazing condition —1796. 2, Tend- 
ing to excite desire, passion, anger, or ani- 
mosity. (Now usu. in a bad sense.) 1711. 3. 
That tends to inflame the blood: exciting the 
brain or senses; stimulating 1733. 4. Path, 
Of the nature of, pertaining to, indicative of, 
or characterized by inflammation 1732. 5, 
sb. That which inflames, excites, or rouses 
feeling or passion 1681. 

2. I. libels 1767, powers of art GIBBON, speeches 
1834. 4. I. Distempers ARBUTHNOT. Hence In- 
fla-mmatorily adv, 

tInflate, ppl. a. late ME. [- L 
pa. pple. of inflare; see next, -ATE?, 
FLATED. 

Inflate (inflé'-t), v. 1502. [- inflat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L, inflare, f. in- IN-* + flare blow; see 
-ATE*.] 1. /rans. To blow out or distend with 
wind or air; to fill with air or gas; also absol. 
to cause flatulence 1533. 2. To puff up (a 
person) with high spirits, pride, ete.; to 
elate. Also absol. 1502, 3, To dilate, distend, 
or swell; to enlarge 1705. 4. To swell or 
expand artificially or unduly 1843, 

1. To i. the lungs 1834, a balloon Roscoe, (fig.) 
vanity 1870. 2. Character that prosperity ‘could 
not i. 1803, 3. When Passion's tumults in the 
bosom rise, I. the features, and enrage the eyes 
1782. 4. We i. our paper currency EMERSON. 
Hence Infla-table a, that can be inflated. Infla:- 
tingly adv. Infla-ter, -or, one who or that which 
inflates. 

Inflated (inflé-téd), ppl. a. 1652. [f. prec. 
+ -ED'.] 1. Putfed out or swollen by air or 
gas 1681. 2. Of language: Turgid, bombastic 
1652. 3. Expanded, as if by inflation 1726, 
4. Elated with vanity or false notions 1784. 5. 
Raised in price artificially 1881. 

1. Bridges on. .i. skins 1853, 2. The account. .is 
long and i. GOLDSM. 4. I. and astrut with self- 
conceit, He gulps the windy diet Cowrer. 5. Ani, 
state of prices that could not possibly be main- 
tained GLADSTONE, 

Inflation (inflé-fon) ME. [- L, inflatio, t. 
inflat-; see INFLATE v., -I0N.] 1. The action 
of inflating with air or gas 1601. 2. The con- 
dition of being inflated with air or gas, or 
of being distended as if with air ME. 3. The 
condition of being puffed up with vanity, 
pride, or false notions 1526. 4. Turgidity, 
bombast 1603. 5. Increase beyond proper 
limits; esp. of prices, the issue of incon- 
vertible paper money, etc. 1804. Hence 
Infla-tionary a., marked by inflation of 
prices; Infla‘tionist, one who advocates an 
increase of the paper currency; also attrib.; 
80 Infla-tionism. 

IInflatus (inflét5s). (L. inflatus; sce T 
FLATUS.] A blowing or breathing into; 
flation; inspiration, E. B. BROWNING. 

Inflect (infle:kt), v. ME. [- L. inftectere, f. 
in- IN-* + flectere bend.] 1. trans. To bend 
inwards; to bend into a curve or angle; 
hence, to bend, to curve. Also fig. t2. Oplics. 

= DIFFRACT v, -1811. 3. Gram. To vary the 
termination of (a word) in order to express 
different grammatical relations 1608. 4. To 
modulate (the voice); spec. in Music, to 
flatten or sharpen (a note) by a chromatic 
semitone 1828, 

2. Are they [rays of light] not reflected, re- 
fracted, and inflected by one and the same 
principle? NEWTON. 

Inflected (infle-ktéd), ppl. a. 1646. [f. proc. 
+ -ED'.] 1. Bent or curved; bent inwards. 
2. Gram. Having inflexions; characterized by 
grammatical inflexion 1775. 

Inflection: see INFLEXION. 

Inflective (infle-ktiv), a. 1666. [f. INELECT 
T.  -IVE.] 1, Inflecting:; tending to inflect. 
2. Pertaining to or characterized by gram- 
matical inflexion 1799. 

E The glories of a completely i. language 


Inflesh, obs. f. ENFLESH v. 

tInfle-x, a. 1753. [- L. inflerus, pa. pple- 
of inflectere INFLECT.] Bot. = INFLEXED —1794. 
Inflexed (infle-kst), ppl. a. 1661. [f. as prec. 
+ -ED'.] Bent inwards; incurved. 
Inflexibility! (inflekstbi-liti), 1611. If. 
INFLEXIBLE’ + -rmy. Cf. Fr. inflexibilité.) 
The quality or condition of being inflexible; 
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incapability of being bent; unyielding stiff- 
ness, rigidity ; firmness of purpose, obstinacy. 

Features arranged into the utmost i. of ex- 
pression SCOTT. Bone..cannot swell, in conse- 
quence of its i, 1876. 

Inflexibility*: see INFLEXIBLE*, 

Inflexible (infleksib’l), a.' ME, [- L. 
inflexibilis; see IN-, FLEXIBLE. Cf. (O)Fr. 
inflexible.) Not flexible. Incapable of 
being bent; not pliant; rigid, stiff. 2, Un- 
pending in temper or purpose; immovable, 
inexorable ME. 3. Unalterable, rigidly fixed 
1693. 

2. He is i., stedfast, and failep not TREVISA. 3. 
Nature’s laws are more i, than iron 1871. Hence 
Inflexibleness (rare). Infle-xibly adv. 1534. 

fInflexible, a.? rare. ME. [f. L. inflez- 
(see INFLEX a.) + -IBLE.] Capable of being 
inflected; in Optics, diffrangible 1857. Hence 
tInflexibi-lity?. 

Inflexion, inflection (infle'kfon). 1531. 
I7 (O)Fr. injlexion or L, inflexio, t. inflex-, pa. 
ppl. stem of ?nflectere; see INFLECT, -ION. As 
to the sp. of. CONNEOTION, etc.] 1. The action 
of inflecting: the condition of being inflected; 
concr. à bending, bend, curvature, or angle. 
Also fig. 12. Optics. = DIFFRACTION —1831. 
3. Geom. Change of curvature from convex to 
concave at a particular point on a curve; 
point of i., the point at which this takes 
place 1721. 4. Gram. The modification of the 
form of a word to express different gram- 
matical relations; including the declension of 
Bbs., adjs., and pronouns, the conjugation of 
vbs., and the comparison of adjs. and advs. 
1668. b. concr, An inflected form; also, the 
inflexional suffix 1668. 5. Modulation of the 
voice; in speaking or singing, a change in the 
pitch or tone of the voice 1600. 

Hence Infle-xional, infle-ctional a. pertaining 
to or characterized by grammatical inflexion. 

Inflexive (infle-ksiv), a.' [f. inflex- (see 
prec.) + -IVE.] = INFLECTIVE. (Dicts.). 


TInflexive, a.* [f. IN + FLEXIVE.] In- 
flexible. CHAPMAN. 
lInflexure. 1578. [f. IN-? + FLEXURE, 


after INFLEXION.] A bend, curve, or turn in- 
wards —1658. 

Inflict (inflict), v. 1566. [= inflict-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. infligere, t. in- IN-* + fligere dash 
or strike, inflict.) 1. (rans. To lay on as a 
stroke, blow, or wound; to impose; to cause 
to be borne 1593. 2. With inverted con- 
struction: To afflict (a person) with some- 
thing painful or disagreeable. (Now rare). 

566. 


1. To i. paine, lasting shame SHAKS., a penalty 
HOBBES. 2. We should be inflicted with less. . 
twaddle 1883. Hence Infli-ctable a. that can or 
may be inflicted, Infli-cter, -or, one who inflicts. 
Infli-ctive a, tending toi.; pertaining to infliction. 
Infliction (infli-kfan). 1534. [- late L. 
inflictio, f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. Fr. in- 
Hiction.| The action of inflicting (pain, 
punishment, annoyance, ete.); the fact of 
being inflicted (Meas. for M. 1. iii. 28). b. 
Something inflicted, as pain, punishment, 
ete.; an annoyance, a ‘visitation’ 1586. 

d Such Persecutions, as seem to be Divine Inflic- 
ions 1665, 


Inflood (inflp:d), v. 1855. [f. IN or * + 
F100p v.] intr, To flow in, to enter as a flood. 

The silent inflooding of the day STEVENSON. 

Inflorescence (inflore-séns). 1760. [- 
mod.L. inflorescentia (Linneus), f. late L. 
inflorescere come into flower; see IN-?, 
FLoruscenor.] Bot. 1, The mode in which 
the flowers of a plant are arranged in relation 
to the axis and to each other; the flowering 
system. b. The collective flower or blossom 
ofa plant 1851. 2. The process of coming into 
flower; blossoming. Also fig. 1800. 

1. I. affords the truest, and in most Genera the 
most elegant Distinction 1760. 

Inflow (inflo), sb. 1839. [f. IN adv. + 
FLOW sb] = INFLUX. 

Inflow (inflo*), v. 1651. [f. IN-! + FLOW 
7] Tl intr. Astrol. = INFLUE v. —1070. 2. 
To flow in 1882. 13. trans. To cause to flow 
in. HOBBES. 

_tInflue, v. rare. 1426. [- (O)Fr. inftuer or L. 
influere flow in; see next.] intr. To shed 
(heavenly) influence 1618. 

Influence (i-nfivéns), sb. ME. [- (0)Fr. 
Tutuence or med.L. influentia (whence also 

T., Sp. influencia, It. influenza), f. influent-, 
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pr. ppl. stem of L. influere flow in, f. in- IN-* 

+ fluere flow: see -ENCE.] fl. The action or 
fact of flowing in; inflow, influx —1702. 2. 
spec. in Astrol. The supposed flowing from 
the stars of an ethereal fluid acting upon the 
character and destiny of men, and affecting 
sublunary things generally. In later times 
taken as an exercise of occult power. ME. b. 
transf. The exercise of analogous power by 
human beings. Now only poet. ME. tc. Dis- 
Position, or temperament, as held to be due 
to astral influence —1663. 13. The inflowing 
or infusion (info a person or thing) of any 
kind of divine, moral, or other secret power 
or principle; that which thus flows in or is 
infused —1077. 4. The exertion of action of 
which the operation is unseen, except in its 
effects, by one person or thing upon another; 
the action thus exercised. Orig. const. into; 
now on, upon, in. 1588. 5. The capacity of 
producing effects by insensible or invisible 
means; ascendancy of a person or social 
group; control not formally or overtly ex- 
pressed 1652. 6. A thing or person that 
exercises influence 1736. 7. Electr. = IN- 
DUCTION 9. 1870. 

2. Canst thou bind the sweete influences of 
Pleiades? Job 38:31. What euill starre On you 
hath frownd, and pourd his i. bad ? SPENSER F.Q. 
I. viii, 42. b. Ladies, whose bright eyes Rain i. 
Mir. c. Germans and Bohemians, nations by i. 
heavie, slowe 1601. 3. MILT. P.L. v. 695. 4. Be- 
fore they had much i. on my thoughts JOHNSON. 
Phr. Undue i.: see UNDUE. 5. To owe a position 
to i., not to merit 1900. 

Influence (i-nfluéns), v. 1658. [f. prec. Cf. 
Fr. influencer.] 1. trans. To exert influence 
upon, to affect by influence. Sometímes esp. 
to move by undue influence; tformerly spec. 
of astral influence. 2. intr. To exert influence 
1670. +3. trans. To cause to flow in; to infuse, 
instil -1705. 

1. The Sovereign can i. the conduct of public 
affairs LD. BROUGHAM. Expenditures to ‘influ- 
ence’ city council 1891. Hence I-nfluencer, one 
who or that which influences. I:nfluencive a. 
(rare), having the quality of influencing. 


Influent (influént), a. (sb.) ME. [- in- 


fluent-; see INFLUENCE sb., -ENT.] 1. Flowing . 


in. Also transf. and fig. 1445. 12. Exercising 
astral influence or occult power —1856. t3. 
Influential —1057. 4. sb. A tributary, an 
affluent 1859. 

1. Thames, with i. tide COWPER, 2. Multitudi- 
nous mountains .. panting .. Beneath the i. 
heavens E. B. BROWNING. (Humilíty] is more. .i. 
upon others, then any other vertue 1654. 

Influential (influe-nfál) a. 1570. [f. med.L. 
influentia INFLUENCE + -AL'.] Tl. Astrol. 
Possessing or exercising astral influence; of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of such in- 
fluence —1064. tb. transf. Working by hidden 
processes —1745. 2. Having or exerting 
influence, power, or effect 1655. 3. Having 
great influence; powerful 1734. 

2. Hurtful errours, i. on practice BARROW. 3. 
Very i. among the Citisens NORTH. I. qus ts 
H. SPENCER. Hence Influe'ntially adv. with 
influence; in an i. manner; Electr, by induction. 

Influenza (influe-nzá). 1743. [- It. in- 
fluenza INFLUENCE :- med.L. influentia. 

It. influenza has the sense (developed, app., 
from the notion of ‘astral’ or ‘occult influence’) 
of ‘visitation’ of any epidemic disease; hence, 
absol., that of ‘an epidemic’; applied spec. to the 
epidemic of 1743 (called also la grippe), for which 
it became the English specific name.] 

A specifie febrile zymotie disorder, highly 
contagious, and occurring usually in wide- 
spread epidemics. Its symptoms and 
sequelre include rapid prostration and severe 
catarrh. Applied loosely to any severe 
catarrh of the respiratory mucous membrane, 
esp. to an influenza-cold. 

attrib. and Comb., as i. bacillus, etc.; i.-cold, a 
severe cold with symptoms resembling those of i. 

Influx (i-nfivks). 1626. [— Fr. influx or late 
L. influrus, f. L. influere flow in; see In-*, 
FLux.] 1. The act or fact of flowing in; an 
inflow. b. The mouth of a river 1652. 2. 
transf. The continuous ingression of persons 
or things into some place or sphere 1652. +3. 
= INFLUENCE 2. -1650. t4. = INFLUENCE 3-5. 
-1703. 

1. A strong i. of light 1823. b. The Kennet, near 
its I. into the Thames 1675. 2. An i. of unrul 
people 1652, of new opinions 1775, of Greel 
EARLE, of settlers from the Slave States BRYCE. 
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Influxion (infp-kfon) Now rare. 1005. 
I- late L. influzio, f. influz-, pa. ppl. stem of 
influere; see IN-*, FLUXION.] 1, Inflow, influx. 
12. = INFLUENCE 2. —1042. 

fInfluxious, a. [f. prec. + -ous; see 
-I0Us.] Shedding (astral) influence. HOWELL. 

tInflu-xive, a. 1024. [f. INFLUX (senses 3 
and 4) + -IVE.] Infusing or communicating 
influence, influential ~1657. Hence tInflu-x- 
ively adv. by influxion. 

fold, obs. var. of ENFOLD. 

fInfoliate, v. rare. 1040. |f. IN-* + 
FOLIATE v. (cf. contemp. FOLIATE a. furnished 
with leaves).] intr. To put on leaves, to 
become leafy —1656, 

Inform (infam), a. 1555. [— Fr. informe 
or L, informis, f. in- IN-* + forma FORM.) 1. 
Having no regular form; unshapen, mis- 
shapen (arch.). 2, Without form; formless; 
of the nature of matter unendowed with 
‘form’ 1654. 

Inform (infé-1m), v. (ME. enfo(u)rme — OFr. 
enfo(u)rmer (mod. informer) — L. informare 
shape, form an idea of, describe, f. in- IN-* + 
forma Form.) 

I. tL. (rans. To put into form or shape; to 
shape —1643; to arrange; to compose —1666. 
12. intr. To take shape; to form —1652. 

2. Itis the bloody Businesse, whichinformes Thus 
to mine Eyes Macb. 11. i. 48. 

IL. trans. To give ‘form’ or formative prin- 
ciple to; hence, to stamp, impress, or imbue 
with some specific quality or attribute; to 
inspire, animate ME. 

The God of Souldiers. -informe Thy thoughts 
with Noblenesse Cor. v. iii. 71. Long as Breath in- 
forms this fleeting Frame M. PRIOR. 

TII. 1. (rans. To form (the mind, character, 
ete.), esp. by imparting learning or instruc- 
tion; hence, To instruct, teach; fto advise. 
Now rare. ME. tb. To direct, guide —1846. 
2. To impart knowledge of some particular 
fact or occurrence to; to tell (one) of some- 
thing; to apprise. The prevailing mod, sense, 
ME. Also refi. 3. absol. or intr. ta. To give 
information; to report —1683. b. To lay or 
exhibit an information, bring a charge or 
complaint (against, rarely on) 1586. 

1. Nor are we informed by nature, in future con- 
tingencies and acvidents BUTLER. b. MILT. 
Comus 180. 2. Some have enformed me that my 
realme was never so riche HALL. 3. a, Macb. I. v. 
34. b. You must not i. against him GOLDSM. 

IV. t1. (rans. To impart the knowledge of ; 
to instruct in, to teach —1621. 12. To make 
known, report, relate, tell —1810. 

1. To i. religion BACON. 2. It is informed us that 
your young and ryotous people will ryse HALL. 
All's Well Iv. i. 91. 

Informal (infóumàál), a, 1584. [IN-*.] Not 
formal. 1. Not done or made according to a 
regular or prescribed form; not observing 
forms; not according to order; irregular; un- 
official, disorderly. b. Unceremonious 1828. 
12. ! Disordered in mind 1603. 

1. An i. overture W. IRVING. b. An i. visit 1828, 
2. These poore informall women SHAKS. Hence 
Taforma lit , the quality or fact of being i.; 
absence of formality: an instance of this, In- 
forrmally adv. 

Informant (infó1màünt). 1661. [f. INFORM 
v. (in different senses of the verb) + -ANT.] 

A. adj. Metaph. Informing; giving form; 
actuating; see INFORM v. II. 1890. 

B. sb. t1. That which informs, animates, or 
aetuates GLANVILL. 2. One who gives in- 
formation of some fact or occurrence 1693. b. 
Law. One who lays an information against a 
person; an informer 1783. 

2. b. It was the last evidence of the kind. The i. 
was hanged BURKE. 

In forma pauperis: see IN Lal. prep. 

Information (infóamé*fon). [- (O)Fr. in- 
formation — L. informatio, t. informat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of informare; see INFORM v., -ION.] 

I. 1. The action of informing (in sense III. 1 
of the vb.); training, instruction; communica- 
tion of instructive knowledge. Now rare or 
Obs. tAlso with an and pl. An instruction 
-1760. 2. The action of telling or fact of 
being told of something ME. 3. That of which 
one is apprised or told; intelligence, news 
1450. fAlso with an and pl. 1527. 4. The 
action of informing against, charging, or 
accusing (a person). Now Obs., exc. as transf. 
from 5. 1480. 5. Law. a. A complaint or 
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charge against a person lodged with or pre- 
sented to a court or magistrate, in order to 
the institution of criminal proceedings with- 
out formal indictment. (The original object 
of this procedure was to dispense with the 
previous finding of a grand jury.) 1407. b. A 
complaint of the Crown in respect of some 
civil claim, in the form of a statement of the 
facts by the attorney-general or other proper 
officer, either ez officio, or on the relation of a 
private individual 1624, 

1. For the i. of our judgment and the conduct of 
our lives BUTLER. 2. ‘This I have by credible 
informacion learned MORE, 3. Some informations 
oe eminent person SWIFT. 4. Hen. VIII, V. 

TIL. The action of informing with some 
active or essential quality (see INFORM v. ID; 
inspiration, animation (e.g. of the body by 
the soul) 1870. 

That..no i. of pride may enter into us CLAREN- 
DON. Hence Informa:tional a, of, pertaining to, 
or conveying i. 

Informative (infüamátiv), a. 1626. [- 
med.L. informativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 
Having the quality of informing; animative 
1647; instructive 1655; of the nature of legal 
information, Hence Info-rmatively adv. 

Informatory (infü-umütóri) a. 1881. [f. 
stem of INFORMAT(ION + -ORY*] Having the 
quality of instructing or communicating 
information. 

Informed, a. 1526, [f. IN-* + FORMED, 
after L. informis.] 1. Of faith: Not vitalized 
or animated by charity. (An awkward use.) 
-1630. 2. Unformed; imperfectly formed 
—1080. 

Info:rmed, ppl. a. 1549. [f. INFORM a. + 
-ED'.] Instructed; enlightened; now usu. 
well-, ill-informed. 

Informer (infó1imor. ME. [f. INFORM v. 
+ -ERL] 1. An instructor, teacher —1062. 
2. One who communicates information ME. 
3. One who informs against another, or lays 
an information; spec. one who makes it his 
business to detect offenders against penal 
laws and to lay informations against them; a 
common informer 1503. 4. An inspirer, ani- 
mator, vitalizer (see INFORM v. IT) 1727. 

4. Nature! i. of the Poet's art POPE. 

Informidable (intfüimidáb', a. rare. 
1607. [IN-*.] Not formidable; not to be 
dreaded. 

I limb Heroic built.. Foe not i. MILT. P.L. 1x. 


Informity (infg-amiti), Now rare or Obs. 
1583, [-late L, informitas, -tat-, f. L. informis; 
see INFORM a., -ITY.] Unformed condition, 
shapelessness; deformity. Also fig. 

tInfo‘rmous, a. 1610. [- med.L. *in- 
formosus, f. in- IN- + L. formosus beautiful, 
f. forma FORM; see -ovs. Cf. ormous, which 
may be the source.] Having no definite form, 
shapeless; unshapely —1701. 

tinfo-rtunate, a. ME. [= L. infortunatus; 
see IN-*, FonTUNATE.] Unfortunate —1682. 

The day i. that I was bore 1440. An i. dream 
PUROHAS, Planet 1671. Hence +Info-rtunate-ly 
adv., t-ness. 

Infortune (infü-itiim) ME. [-(O)Fr. infor- 
tune; see IN-, FORTUNE.] fl. Want of good 
fortune; ill fortune, ill luck. +Also with an 
and pl. —1653. 2, Astrol. A malevolent planet 
or aspect 1632. So fInfortuned ppl. a. un- 
fortunate. CHAUCER., 

TInfortu-nity. 1477. [~ OFr. infortunité, f. 
infortune; see prec., -rry. Cf. med.L. infor- 
tunitas.] Unfortunate condition; misfortune; 
à misfortune —1720. 

tInfou:nd, v. ME. [- L. infundere, f. in- 
IN-* + fundere pour, see FOUND v.?, to which 
the present word conforms. Cf. Fr. tin- 
fondre.| trans. To pour in; to infuse. (Usu, 
in fig. sense.) 1589. 

Infra- (infra), prefiz, repr. L. infra adv. 
and prep. ‘below, underneath, beneath’, 
Regularly opposed to supra- (or super-). 

A. In prepositional relation to the sb. repre- 
sented in second element. 1. Denoting 
‘below’, ‘beneath’ (i.e. ‘lower down than’) 
in respect of local situation or position. 2. 
Denoting ‘below’ or ‘beneath’ in respect of 
status or condition, as infrabestial, etc. 3, 
Denoting ‘within’ (as in med.L.), as infra- 
territorial, ete. 

B. In attrib. or advb. relation to the second 
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element: ‘lower’, ‘inferior’, ‘under-’, as 
infraposition, etc. j 

The use of the hyphen is practically optional, 
though it is usually omitted in recognized terms, 
except when the second element begins with a 
vowel. nre a., Anat, lying below the 
armpit; Bot. situated below the axil of a leaf or 
branch; infra-bra-nchial a., Zool. situated be- 
low the branchiz or gills; infraclavi-cular a., 
Anat, situated below the clavicle or collar-bone 
as in i. bone; also as ab, = infraclavicular bone, 
infrahu:man a.; infrahy-oid a., Anal. lying 
below the hyoid bone; infrala-bial a., Anat. 
situated below the lips; infrali-ttoral a., per- 
taining to the zone of the sea below the littoral 
region; inframa-rginal a., situated beneath the 
margin or border, as in i. convolution, the superior 
temporal convolution; inframaxillary a., 
situated below the jaw, as in i. nerve; sb. the lower 
jaw-bone; inframe-dian a., applied to the zone 
of the ocean below the median zone; infra- 
natural a., below what is natural; hence infra- 
na-turalism; infra-o:rbital a., Anat. situated 
below the orbit of the eye; infrapo'sed a., 

laced below something else (cf. superposed); so 
Itrsposition; IAEA pular a., Anat. situ- 
ated below the shoulder-blade; infraspi'nal a., 
Anat, situated beneath the spine of the scapula; 
80 infraspi-nate, -spi‘nous adjs.; infrastape-- 
dial a., situated below the axis of the stapes of 
the middle ear in birds; infraste-rnal a., Anat. 
situated below the sternum or breast-bone; 
infrate-mporal a., Anat. situated below the 
temples; raterrito'rial a., lying within a 
territory; infratro-chlear a., Anat. situated 
beneath the trochlea of the trochlearis muscle in 
the eye. 

fInfract, a. 1566, [- L. infractus, pa. pple. 
of infringere; see INFRINGE v.] Unbroken; un- 
weakened; whole —1013. 

Infract (infree-kt), v. 1798. [- infract-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. infringere; see INFRINGE v.] 
trans. To break; to violate, infringe. Chiefly 
U.S. So Infra:ctible a. capable of being 
infracted or broken. 

Infraction (infre-kfon). 1623. [- L. in- 
fractio, f, as prec.; see -I0N. Cf. (O)Fr. infrac- 
tion.) 1, The action of fracturing; concr. a 
fracture. 2. The action of infringing (a bond 


or obligation); breach, violation 1073. +3. 
Optics. = REFRACTION 1635. 
Infractor (infre-ktox). 1524. [- med.L. 


infractor, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.) One who 
breaks or infringes; a violator, infringer. 

(Infra dig. (infrà dig), adj. phr. 1824. 
[colloq. abbrev. of L. infra dignitatem.] Be- 
neath one's dignity; unbecoming one’s posi- 
tion; undignified. 

Infragrant (infré'-grint), a. 1813. [In-*.] 
Malodorous. 

Infralapsarian (infrülwpsc*riün). 1731. 
[f. L. infra under, beneath + lapsus fall, 
LAPSE + -ARIAN.] Theol. A. sb. A term applied 
in the 17th c. to Calvinists holding the view 
that God's election of some to everlasting life. 
was consequent to his prescience of the Fall 
of man, or that it contemplated man as al- 
ready fallen, and was thus a remedial 
measure; opp. to SUPRALAPSARIAN. B. adj. 
Of or pertaining to the Infralapsarians or 
their doctrine 1775. Hence Infralapsa-: 
nism, the doctrine of Infralapsarians, 

SUBLAPSARIAN is, in English writers, more usual 
than Infralapsarian. But some distinguish the 
two, associating Sublapsarian with the view that 
the Fall was foreseen, and Infralapsarian with the 
view that it was permitted, by God. 

Infranchise, etc. obs. ff. EXFRANOHISE, ete, 

Infrangible Gnfre-ndsIb'D, a. 1597. [— Fr. 
tinfrangible or med.L. infrangibilis; partly f. 
In-* + FRANGIBLE.] 1. That cannot be 
broken; unbreakable. Also fig. 2. That can- 
not be infringed; inviolable 1834. 

1. I. Atomes 1603. And link'd their fetlocks 
with a golden band, T., immortal Pope. Hence 
Infrangibi-lity, Infrangibleness. Infra-ngibly 


v. 

Infrequence (infrikwéns). rare. 1044. If. 
às next; see -ENCE.] = next. 

Infrequency (infri-kwénsi) 1600. fh. 
infrequentia, f. infrequens; sce next, -ENCY.] 
11. The fact or state of being unfrequented ; 
also, Small attendance; paucity, fewness 
~1658. 2. The fact or state of rarely occurring; 
uncommonness, rarity 1677. 

1, The solitude and i. of the place P, HOLLAND. 
2. The i. of marriage GIBBON. 

Infrequent (infri-kwent), a, 1531. [- L. 
infrequens, -ent-; see IN-*, FREQUENT.] Not 
frequent: tlittle used (Ero); not occurring 
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often 1612; (qualifying an agent-noun) that 
does something rarely 1722; not plentiful 
1682. 

Words of i. occurrence JOHNSON. A sparing and 
i. worshipper of the Deity WOLLASTON. Hence 
Infre-quently ado. 

Infrigidate (infri-dgide't), v. Now rare, 
1545. [— infrigidat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. 
infrigidare, f. in- IN-* + frigidus cold, 
FRIGID; see -ATE'.] trans, To make cold; to 
chill, cool. Hence Infrigida-tion, the action 
of cooling or condition of being cooled; re- 
frigeration. 

Infringe (infrinds), v. 1533. [- L. in- 
fringere, f. in- IN-* + frangere break.) 11. 
trans. To break, shatter (rare in physical 
sense); to crush; to defeat, frustrate; to 
invalidate —1671. 2. To violate or break (an 
oath, pledge, treaty, etc.); to contravene 
1533. 13. To refute; to contradict —1660, 14. 
To weaken, impair; to mitigate —1094, 5, intr. 
To break in or encroach on or upon 1760. 

2. Ioue for your Loue would i. an oath SHAKS, 
5. They did not i. upon this boundary for some 
time Cook. Hence Infringement, the act or 
fact of infringing; breach, violation; encroach- 
meni teontradiction. Infringer, one who in- 

ringes. 

fInfri-ngible, a, Also -eable. 1548. [-late 
and med.L. infringibilis, f. L. infringere 
INFRINGE v.; See -IBLE.] That cannot be in- 
fringed or broken; unbreakable —1642; irre- 
fragable —1629, 

Infructuose (infro-ktiu,5"s), a. 
infrucluosus; see next, -0SkE'.] = next. 

Infructuous (infro-ktiu,os), a. 1015. [= L, 
infructuosus; see IN-?, FRUOTUOUS.] Not pro- 
ducing fruit, unfruitful, unprofitable (Hif. and 
fig). Hence Infru:ctuously adv. 

lInfula (infüivlá). 1610. [L. (in sense 1).] 
1. Rom. Antiq. A sort of fillet of red and white 
wool, worn on the forehead by priests, 
worshippers, and suppliants, or similarly 
placed on victims for sacrifice, etc. 1797. 2. 
Eccl. Each of the two lappets of a bishop’s 
mitre. Alsoin Her, var. +I-nfule (in sense 1). 

Infumate, v. rare. 1721. [~ infumal-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. infumare, f. in- IN-* + fumare 
smoke, f. fumus smoke; see -ATE?.] trans. To 
smoke, to dry by smoking. Hence Infu- 
mated ppl. a. Infuma-tion. (Dicts.) 


1727. [= L. 


tInfu-me, v. 1601. [— L. infumare; see 
prec.] = prec. 1023. 
\Infundibulum (infyndi-bitilim). 1700. 


IL., f. infundere pour in; see INFOUND v.) tl. 
A funnel (rare). 2. Anat. Applied to various 
funnel-shaped cavities or structures of the 
body; as, i. of the brain (i. cerebri), a tunnel- 
Shaped prolongation downwards and for- 
wards of the third ventricle of the brain, at 
the extremity of which is the pituitary body; 
i. of the lungs, the tunnel-shaped sacs in which 
the air-passages terminate 1799. b. Zool. (a) 
A tubular organ in the Cephalopoda through 
which the water is driven from the gills. (b) 
The gastric cavity of Ctenophora with which 
the esophageal tube communicates. (c) The 
dilated upper extremity of the oviduct of a 
bird. 1877. Hence Infundi-bular a. funnel- 
shaped. Infundi:bulate a. having an i; 
funnel-shaped, Infundi-buliform a. funnel- 
shaped. 

TInfu-neral, v. [f. IN-* + FUNERAL sb. or 
v.) trans. To entomb. G. FLETOHER. 

Infuriate (inflà*ri&t) a. 1007. [- med.L. 
infuriatus, pa. pple. of infuriare; see next, 
-ATE*.] Excited to fury; maddened; raging, 
frantic, furious. Also fig. of things. 

Th'i. hil that shoots the pillar'd flame THOMSON. 

Infuriate (infid-rie't), v. 1607. [- infuriat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. infuriare, f. in- IN-* 
+ L. furiare madden, f. furia FURY; see 
-ATE*.] trans. To fill with fury; to render mad 
with anger; to enrage. 

This insulting allusion to his dark skin infuriates 
Neville DICKENS, Hence Infu-riatingly adv. 

}Infu-scate, v. 1650. [— infuscat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. infuscare, f. in- IN-* + fuscare, t. 
fuscus dark-brown, dusky; see -ATE?.] trans. 
To make dark-coloured or dusky; to darken 
-1727. Hence Infusca-tion, the action of 
darkening; darkened condition. < 

TInfu:se, sb. 1568. [- L. infusus pouring in, 
f. infundere; see next.] = INFUSION —1596. 
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Infuse (infiü-z), v. ME. [— infus-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. infundere, f. in- IN-* + fundere 
pour. Cf. INFOUND.] 1. trans. To pour in; 
tto pour info; to introduce (a liquid ingredi- 
ent). 2. /ransf. and fig. To introduce as by 
pouring; to instil, insinuate 1526. +3. To 
pour on or upon; to shed, diffuse —1672. 4. 
To steep or drench in a liquid, so as to extract 
the soluble properties; to macerate 1533. b. 
intr. To undergo infusion or maceration 1615. 
5. With inverted construction: To affect (a 
liquid) by steeping some soluble substance in 
it; hence, to imbue or inspire (a person) with 
some infused quality. In wider use, to im- 
pregnate (wiih some quality, opinion, ete.). 
1560. 

1. "Tis of great consequence, what is infus'd Into 
a Vessell when it first is vs'd HEYWOOD. 2. These 
words, these lookes, T. new life in me SHAKS. He 
infused his own intrepid spirit into the troops 
GIBBON. 4. While I am infusing my tea BARRIE. 
5. Thou didst smile, Infused with a fortitude from 
heauen Temp. 1. ii, 154. Hence Infu'ser, one who 
or that which, infuses; tspec. a retort, 

Infusible (infi@-ztb’l), a.1 1555. [f. 


In-? + 


FustBLE.] Not fusible; incapable of being 
fused or moited. 
Pure lime. opt placed in clay, is i. KIRWAN. 


Hence Infusibi-lity', Infu'sibleness, i. quality. 
Infu'sible, a." rare. 1660. [- med.L. in- 
fusibilis susceptible of imbuing (with grace), 
or f. INFUSE nse 2) 4- -IBLE.] Capable of 
being infused. 

The doctrines being i. into all HAMMOND. Hence 
Infusibi-lity*. (Dicts.) 

Infu'sile, «. 1825. [f. IN-? + FUSILE.] Not 
fusile. 
Infusion (in 


üzən). 1425. [— (O)Fr. in- 
fusion or L. infusio, f. infus-; see INFUSE 
v.,-ION.] 1. The action of pouring in, or fact 
of being poured in; that which is poured 
in. Now chiefly fig. b. spec. in Surg. In- 
jection 1601. 2, The process of pouring 
water over a substance, or steeping the sub- 
stance in water, in order to impregnate the 
liquid with its properties or virtues 1573. b. 
A dilute liquid extract obtained from a sub- 
stance by soaking it with, or steeping it in, 
water; also any water containing dissolved 
organic (esp. vegetable) matter 1550. 3. An 
infused element, admixture, tincture 1626. 
4. = AFFUSION 1751. 

the doctrine which regarded our a 
as infused into the Intellect by an act. 

The continual i. into it of new blood 
to perform its functions J. H. NEWMAN. 2. Oil of 
Ivy-berries, made by expressions or i, WALTON. 
b. Spunges wetted in I, of Tobacco BOYLE. 3. 
He..wns a gentleman with a slight i. of the foot- 
man Lams. 4. Baptism by i. JORTIN. Hence 
Infusionism, the docrtine that the soul is a 
divine emanation, infused into the body at con- 
ception or birth, Infu:sionist, an adherent of 
this doctrine, 

Infusive (infid-siv), a. 1630. [f. INFUSE v. + 
-IVE.] 1. Having the quality or power of in- 
fusing 1728. +2. Naturally or divinely in- 
fused; innate. BRATHWAIT. 

1. Th' i. force of Spring on Man THOMSON. 

lInfusoria  (infiusó*rià), sb. pl. 1787. 
[subst, use (sc. animalcula) of n. pl. of mod.L. 
infusorius, f. infus-; see INFUSE, -IA*, -ORIOUS.] 
A class of Protozoa, comprising ciliated, 
tentaculate, and flagellate animalcula, essen- 
tially unicellular, free-swimming, or seden- 
tary; so called because found in infusions of 
decaying animal or vegetable matter. 

Orig. the Infusoria comprehended an assemblage 
of minute, usually microscopic, organisms, of 
many diverse kinds, including some now classed 
as vegetables, as the Diatomacew and the Des- 
midiacee. As now constituted, the Infusoria are 
Protozoa characterized by a half liquid endosare, 
à firm cortical ectosare, an outer membraneous 
cuticle, a mouth and anus, and a contractile 
icle which injects fluid. 

Hence Infuso-rial a. of or pertaining to the T.; 
consisting of or formed by I. Infuso-rian a. of or 
pertaining to the I.; sb. a member of the I. 

lInfuso-rium. 1876. [mod.L., sing. of 
Prec.] An individual animalcule of the In- 
fusoria. 

Infusory (infiū-səri). 1684. [Sense 1 f. 
INFUSE v, + -ony?; sense 2 f. prec.] 

„A. adj. 11. Of or pertaining to (surgical) in- 
jection, 2. = INFUSORIAL. 1826. 

B. sb. A member of the Infusoria 1835. 

Ing (in). local. {In xv enge, inge — ON. eng 
em., eng, engi n. meadow, meadow-land, co- 
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radicate with OHG., OS. angar (G. anger).] 
A meadow; esp. one by the side of a river 
and low-lying. Also attrib. 

-ing’, suffix forming verbal derivs., orig. 
abstract nouns of action: OE. -ung, -ing :— 
Gmc. type *-ungd (and 1*-i5gà) str. fem.; not 
identified exc. in Gme. In ME. -ing (-inge) 
became the regular form. 

AU CHEM function of ree suffix was to form 

ins of action; as desung ASKING, féding FEED- 
ING. Originally abstract, these qt OE, 
came to express a completed action, a process, 
habit, or art, as leornung LEARNING, tidung 
TIDINGS, etc., and sometimes became concrete, 
asin bedding, etc. By extension, similar forma- 
tions have been made from sbs., as ning, ete., 
and, by ellipsis, from advs., as outing, etc. 

2. The vbl. sb. in -ing came also to be used as a 
gerund; i.e. a sb. with certain verbal functions; 
e.g. the habit of speaking loosely (= loose speak- 
ing); he pna writing (= the writing of) lead- 
ing articles; etc. This use is peculiar to English; 
it was unknown to OE. and early ME. 

3. In Wyclif, etc., the form in -inge, ynge also 
appears for the Dative Infinitive, OE. -enne, ME. 
~ene, -en. This is a case of phonetic confusion. See 


-ing?, suffix of the pr. participle, and of 
adjs. thence derived, or so formed; an al- 
teration of OE. -ende = L. -ent-, Gr. -ovr-, 
Skr. -ant-. 

-ing’, a suffix forming derivative masc. 
sbs., with the sense of ‘one belonging to’, or 
‘of the kind of’, hence ‘one possessed of the 
quality of’, and also as à patronymic = ‘one 
descended from, a son of’, and as a diminu- 
tive. See also -LING' (= -l + -ing). 

Ingan (i-non). 1725. Dial. f. ONION. 

tInganna‘tion. 1646. [- It. ingannazione, 
f. ingannare, f. inganno fraud, deceit; see 

-ATION.] Deceiving; deception —10658. 

Ingate (i-nge't), sb.' n. dial. 1490. [f. IN 
adv. + GATE sb.*] 1. The action or faculty of 
entering; ingress. 2. An entrance 1591. 13. 
coner. That which enters. Usu. in pl.: In- 
goings, incomings, imports; also import 
duties or dues —1714. 

Ingate, sb.‘ 1858. [f. IN adv. + GATE sb.*] 
Founding. An aperture in a mould for 
pouring in metal. 

Ingather (i:ngw-6o1), v. 1575. [f. IN adv. 
+ GATHER v.] trans. To gather in. lit. and fig. 

Ingathering (imngw:Oorin), vòl. sb. 1535. 
If. IN adv. + GATHERING vbl. sb.) The action 
of gathering in or collecting (esp. the harvest); 
a gathering in. 

Feast of I. = Feast of Tabernacles. 

Ingem (indge-m), v. 1611. [f. IN-* + GEM 
sb., chiefly after It. ingemmare.] To set or 
adorn with gems. 

tInge'minate, ppl. a. rare. 1637. [— L. 
ingeminalus, pa. pple. of ingeminare (next); 
see IN-*, GEMINATE a.] Doubled, redoubled; 
repeated —1676. 

Ingeminate (indse-mine't), v. 1594. [- in- 
geminat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ingeminare re- 
double, repeat; see IN-?, GEMINATE v.] 1. 
trans. To repeat, reiterate; to emphasize by 
repetition. 12. To double (a thing); to repeat. 
(an action) (rare) —1086. 

1. [Falkland] often. . would with a shrill and sad 
accent, i. the word, Peace, Peace CLARENDON. 
Hence Ingemina-tion, the action of ingemina- 

tition (arch.); duplication (rare) 1576. 
ler, obs. f. ENGENDER. 

Tinge:nerabidity. 1598. [f. INGENERABLE; 
see -ITY.] The quality of being ingenerable 
—1091. 

Ingenerable (indge-nérüb'D, a. Now rare. 
ME. [-— late L. ingenerabilis; see IN-*, 
GENERABLE.] Incapable of being generated. 
(Chiefly in 17th c. phr. i. and incorruptible.) 
Hence Inge-nerably adv. 

Ingenerate (indse-nérét), a. 1656. [7 eccl.L. 
ingeneratus (Ambrose); see IN-*, GENERATE 
ppl.a.] Not generated; self-existent. 

The Soul is Incorruptible, I., and Immortal 1656. 
Hence fInge-nerateness. CUDWORTH. 

Ingenerate (indge-nérét), ppl. a. 1531. 
[- L. ingeneratus; see next.] 1. Inborn, in- 
nate; (of diseases) congenital (rare). 12. En- 
gendered, begotten (lit. and fig.) (rare) 1611. 

1. That gravitie and sternesse, whiche is in you 
as it were by nature i. ELYOT. 

Ingenerate (indze-nére't), v. Now rare. 
1528. [- ingenerat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
ingenerare; see IN-?, GENERATE v.] trans. To 
generate within, engender, produce. 
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To shew. .how these opynyons were ingenerated. 
Fox. Hence Ingenera-tion (rare), the action of 
ingenerating. 

tIinge-niary, a. lapp. f. L. ingenium after 
MANUARY.] Inventive. EVELYN. 

tInge-niate, v. rare. [— ingenial-, pa. ppl. 
stem of med.L. ingeniare contrive, f. L. 
ingenium genius, etc.; see -ATE*.] trans, To 
devise, contrive, plan, design. DANIEL. 

Ingenie, var. of INGENY Obs. 

tIngenio (ind3i-nie). 1600. [— Sp. ingenio 
engine (i. de azucar sugar-mill).] A sugar-mill 
or -works in the West Indies —1722. 

Ingeniosity (indsini,osIti) Now Obs. or 
rare. 1607. [- Fr. ingéniosité or med.L. 
ingeniositas, f. L. ingeniosus; see next, -ITY.] 
The quality of being ingenious; ingenuity, 

Ingenious (ind3i-nios), a. late ME. [- Fr. 
ingénieur or L. ingeniosus, f. ingenium; see 
ENGINE, -IOUS.] 

I. ti. Having high intellectual capacity; 
able, talented, possessed of genius. Obs. in 
gen. sense. 1807. tb, Of a composition, ete.: 
Showing these qualities —1809. 12. Intelli- 
gent; sagacious —1824. 3. Having an aptitude 
for invention or construction; skilful (now 
usually in a light sense) 1576; of things, 
actions, ete.: Showing cleverness of invention 
or construction. (The current sense.) 1548. 

1. Wine gives all things, it makes the dull i. 

T. BROWN. b. A good i. Sermon HEARNE. 3. I. in 

D EN ourselves 1885. An i. contrivance 


Pm 

IL. Used by confusion for INGENUOUS —1776. 

Tam, Shr. Y. i, 9. 

Inge'niously adv. in an i. manner; with skilful 
contrivance; }INGENUOUSLY. Inge-niousness. 

tinge-nit, -ite, a.' 1004. [~ L. ingenitus 

inborn, pa. pple. of ingignere engender, f. 
in- IN-* + gignere beget.) Inborn, innate; 
native —1728. 

An ingenite ardor of Navigation GALE. 

fIngenit, -ite, a.* 1077. [= eccl.L. in- 
genitus not begotten, f. in- IN-* + L. genitus. 
born, begotten, f. gignere beget.] Not born 
or begotten; not made or produced; un- 

created —1078. 

As the Monad is Ingenit or Unmade CUDWORTH. 

]Ingénue (wüaenü). 1848. [Fr., fem. of 
ingénu INGENUOUS.] An artless innocent girl, 
esp. of the type represented on the stage. 
Hence Ingénueism. 

Ingenuity (indsini-iti) 1592. [= L. in- 
genuitas, f. ingenuus; see next, -ITY. Cf. Fr. 
ingénuité. The uses of branch B are peculiarly 
English for ingeniosity and depend on the 
confusion of INGENIOUS and INGENUOUS in 
XVI-XVII] 

I. tl. The condition of being free-born or 
well-born —1658. tb. Liberal quality (of edu- 
cation); hence, Liberal education -1002. +2. 
Nobility of character or disposition; high- 
mindedness, generosity —1716. 3, Freedom 
from dissimulation; honourable dealing; 
openness, candour, frankness. (Now usu. 
ingenuousness.) 1014. 

1. b. A seminary of religion and i, FULLER, 3. 
Melchior Canus. .for a Papist a man of singular i. 
JACKSON. 

II. Senses conn. w. INGENIOUS. fl. High 
intellectual capacity; genius, talent, wit. 
Obs. in gen. sense. —1795. 12. Intellectual 
capacity; intelligence; (one's) senses or wits 
—1075. tb. transf. Wisdom —1060. 3. Capacity 
for invention or construction. Also an 
attribute of the thing, action, ete.: Skilful- 
ness of contrivance or design. (The current 
sense.) 1649. Also with an and pl. 1050. 

3. Thei. of his knavery 1664, of our weavers PEN- 
NANT. [A] kind-hearted schemer..rich in petty 
ingenuities 1829. 

Ingenuous (indse-iu;os), a. 1588. [f. D. 
ingenuus native, inborn, free-born, noble, 
frank, f. in- I + *gen-, base of gignere 
beget; see -0US, -UOUS.] 1. Of free or honour- 
able birth. (Chiefly in references to Roman 
History.) 1638. 2. Noble in nature, character 
or disposition; generous, high-minded. Obs. 
or arch. 1599. fb. Also of animals or things 
~1664. 13. Befitting a free-born or high-born 
person; liberal—1757. 4. Honourably straight- 
forward; open, candid, frank. (The current 
sense.) 1598. b. Guileless, innocent; artless, 
(= Fr. ingénu, -ue.) 1673. 5. In 17th c. freq. 
misused for ingenious. Obs, 1795. 

2. They scoffe him; an iniury hardly indured by 
any i. man 1631. b. Ani. soil 1664. 3. That great 
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opener of the mind, i. science BURKE. 4. Ani. con- 
fession 1621. Language..well weighed and well 
guarded, but clear andi. MACAULAY. 5. Cymb. 1V. 
ii, 186. Hence Inge-nuously adv. in an i. manner; 
iliberally. Inge-nuousness, the condition or 
quality of being i.; t(by confusion) ingeniousnesa. 

fbngeny. 1474. [- L. ingenium, f. in- IN-* 

+ *gen-; see prec.] 1. Mind; mental tendency, 
disposition —1708. 2. Mental ability, genius 
—1697. 

Inge-rminate, v. 1860, 
to germinate. (Dicts.) 

Ingest (indgesst), v. 1617. [— ingest-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. ingerere carry in, ete., f. in- 
IN-* + gerere carry, bear.] t1. trans. To put 
in, thrust in. 2. spec. To introduce (aliment) 
into the stomach (or mouth); to take in 
(food) 1620. Hence Inge'stive a. having the 
function of taking in aliment. 

lIngesta (indge«sti), sb. pl. 1727. [L., n. 
pl. of ingestus, pa. pple. of ingerere; see prec.] 
Phys. Substances introduced into the body 
as nourishment. 

Ingestion (ind3e-styan). 1597. [- late L. 
ingestio, f. ingest-; see INGEST, -I0N.] fl. In- 
troduction. 2. The action of ingesting or 
taking in aliment 1620. 

Inghamite (i-nomoit), 1743. [f. name 
Ingham + -ITE 1.] A member of the reli- 
gious body founded in 1742 by Benjamin 
Ingham, on principles resembling those of 
Moravians and Methodists. 

Ingine, Sc. f. ENGINE. 

Ingirt, var. of ENGIRT v. 

Ingle (i-ng’l), sb.' Orig. Sc. 1508. [perh. — 
Gael. aingeal fire, light.] 1. Firé; a fire 
burning upon the hearth; a house-fire. 42. 
erron, An open fireplace 1841. 3. attrib, 1853. 

1. His wee bit i., blinkin bonilie BURNS. Comb.: 
i,-bench, a bench beside the fire; -cheek (Sc.), 
the jamb of a Propia; -nook (orig. Sċ.), the 
chimney-corner; -side, a fireside. 


[IN-*.] To cause 


tingle, sb.* 1592. [Of unkn. origin.) A 
catamite —1878, {Misused for ‘familiar 
friend’. Scorr. 


tingle, v. 1595. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
fondle, caress —1031. 2. To wheedle, coax 
—1002, 3. intr. To fondle with 1611. 

Inglobate (inglo"-bét), a. rare. 1852. |f. 
In-* + GroBATE a.) Formed into a globe or 
globular mass. 

Inglobe, obs. f. ENGLOBE. 

Inglorious (ingló*rios), a. 1573. [f. L. 
inglorius + -OUS, or f. IN-* + GLORIOUS.] 
1. Not glorious; not known to fame; humble, 
obscure. Now rare. 1591. fAlso with of. 
GIBBON. 2. Bringing no glory (to a person); 
Hence, shameful, disgraceful, ignominious 
1573. 

1. T. may they liue, i.dle, That suffer learning liue 
in misery 1602, Some mute i. Milton here may 
rest GRAY. 2. The victory over the senate was 
easy and i. GIBBON. Hence Inglo-rious-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Inglut, -glutte, obs. ff. ENGLUT v. 

IIngluvies (inglü-viiz) 1727. [L., = crop, 
maw.] Anat, The crop of a bird, the first 
stomach of a ruminating animal, an insect, 
ete. Hence In,glu-vial a. (rare), of or per- 
taining to the i. or crop. 

tIniglu-vious, a. 1569. [- L. ingluviosus; 
see prec., -0U8.] Greedy, gluttonous —1059. 
Hence tInglu-viously adv. 

In,goring, vbl. sb. Now rare. ME. [f. the 
phr. go in (see IN-') + -ING'.] A going in; 
entrance; way in. b. The sum paid by a 
tenant or purchaser for fixtures, etc. on 
taking over business or other premises 1905. 

Ingong, ppl. a. 1825. [f. as prec. + 
*ING*.] That goes in or inwards; that enters; 
as, an i. tenant. b. Penetrating, thorough 
1928. 

Ingorge, Ingrace, etc. var. ENGORGE, ete. 

Ingot (i-ngdt). ME. [orig. obscure; form 
and meaning suggest deriv. from IN-' and 
OK. goten, pa. pple. of geotan pour, cast in 
metal.) tl. A mould in which metal is cast; 
an ingot-mould —1799. 2. A mass (usu. ob- 
long or brick-shaped) of cast metal, esp. of 
gold, silver, or (now) of steel 1547. 3. attrib. 
1558. 

1. And fro the fir he took vp his mateere And in. 
thyngot putte it CHAUCER. 2. Not, like a Miser, to 
gaze only on his Ingots STEELE. 

Tigra clous, a, 1600. [IN-*.] Ungracious 
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Ingrain, a. (sb.) 1766. [f. the phr. in 
grain; see GRAIN sb.' III. 1. Now usu. in- 
grain bef. a sb., ingrai-n after it or in the 
predicate.] 1. Dyed in grain; dyed with fast 
colours before manufacture; dyed in the 
fibre; thoroughly dyed. b. (U.S.) Ingrain 
carpet, a two-ply carpet in which the pattern 
goes through and through and appears on 
both sides 1863. Also ellipt. as sb. 2. Of 
qualities, habits, etc.: Inborn, firmly fixed, 
inveterate, ingrained 1852; thorough 1865. 

Ingrain, obs. or arch. var. of ENGRAIN v. 

Infrained (ingré'nd), ppl. a. 1548. [app. 
orig. a var. of engrained ppl. a.; but now 
taken as if from in adv. + grained (cf. AL. 
ingranatus XIV). Stressed ingrained bef. a 
sb., otherwise ingrained.) tl. Dyed in 
grain. 2. fig. Wrought in the inmost texture; 
deeply rooted, inveterate 1599. b. Of per- 
sons: Out-and-out 1630. 

2. I. wickedness 1855. b. He is an i. sceptic 


LOWELL. 

tIngra-pple, v. 1597. [f. IN-* + GRAPPLE 
v.] To join in grappling; to grapple together 
(intr. and trans.) -1661. 
di shall young Hotspur..I. with thy sonne 


Ingrate (ingré'-t), a. (sb.) ME. [- L. in- 
gratus unpleasant, ungrateful, f. in- IN-? + 
gratus pleasing, grateful; perh. partly 
through (O)Fr. ingrat.] 1. Not grateful; tun- 
pleasant —1702; tunfrlendly —1563; unthank- 
ful (arch.) 1528. 2. sb. An ungrateful person 
1570. Hence tIn,gra-tely adv. 

tIn.gra-teful, a. 1547. [f. IN- + GRATE- 
FUL. 1. Displeasing, disagreeable —1754. 
2. Not feeling or showing gratitude 1759. 

1. The Oil is of an i. Odor 1694. 2. Desirous of 
pleasures, and ingratefull for benefits 1547. Hence 
{In gra:teful-ly adv., 1-ness. 

Ingratiate (ingré'fie!t) v. 1692. [f. L. 
phr. in gratiam into favour + -ATE', after It. 
tingratiare, ingraziare.] t1. trans. To bring 
into favour with; to render agreeable to —1755. 
2. refl. To get oneself into favour with; to 
render oneself agreeable to 1622. tAlso intr. 
for refl. +3. trans. To make (a thing) pleasant, 
agreeable, or acceptable (fo or with) 1748. 

1. All this would not i. this Usurper with them 
FULLER. 2. If he did not do somewhat to i. him- 
self to the People CLARENDON. 3. Things, when 
wanted, are ingratiated to us, as warmth after 
cold 1656. Hence Ingra-tia:tingly adv. in an in- 
gratiating manner. Ingratia-tion, the action or 
process of ingratiating oneself. Ingra:tiatory a. 
that tends to i. 

Ingratitude (ingre-titiad). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
ingratitude or late L. ingratiludo, f. ingratus 
INGRATE; see IN-*, GRATITUDE.) 1, Want of 
gratitude; indisposition to acknowledge or 
reciprocate benefits received ; ungratefulness. 
12. Unfriendliness, unkindness —1506. 

1. I. is monstrous Cor. 11. ili. 10. I. to benefactors 
is the first of revolutionary virtues BURKE. 

tin,gra-ve, v. Also ten-. 1535. [f. IN-! or? 

+ GRAVE sb.* or v.!] trans. To put in a grave; 
to bury —1683. 

Ingrave, etc. obs. f. ENGRAVE v., etc. 

Ingravescent (ingriive-sént), a. 5 
[- ingravescent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. i 
gravescere grow heavy or heavier, f. in- IN-* 

^ gravescere, f. gravis heavy; see -ENT.] In- 
creasing in gravity or severity. Hence In- 
fÉrave:scence. 

Ingravidate (ingree-vide't), v. 1649. [- in- 
gravidat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. ingravidare 
make heavy or pregnant, f. in- IN-* + gravi- 
dus; see GRAVID, -ATE*.] 1. trans. To load or 
weigh; to render gravid, to impregnate. 
2. intr. To become heavy. TOMLINSON. Hence 
Ingravida-tion, the action of ingravidating 
s state of being ingravidated; pregnancy 

15. 

tIngreat, v. Also ten-. 1619. [f. IN-* + 
GREAT a.; cf. ENGREATEN.] trans. To make 
great, to magnify —1627. 

tIngre-dience. 1526. [In sense 2 f. as 
next; sce -ENCE. For sense 1 see INGREDIENT.] 
1. That which enters into a mixture. a. The 
ingredients, separately or collectively —1694. 
b. (with pl.) A single ingredient 21001. 2. The 
fact or process of entering in 1677. 

1. a. This euen-handed Iustice Commends th’ I. of 
our poyson'd Challice To our owne lips SHAKS. 
b. Ale requireth two ingrediences CoGAN. So tin- 
gre-diency. 

Ingredient (ingri-diént). 


1460. [- in- 


INHABIT 


gredient-, pr. ppl. stem of L, ingredi enter, f, 
in-IN-* + gradistep, g0; seo -ENT. Primarily 
in medical use; the pl. was spelt ingredience 
(see prec.); cf. ACCIDENCE?.] 

A. adj. That enters in; entering into a thing 
or place (Obs. or arch.) 1611. 
ye generosity that is i. in the temper of the soul 


B. sb. t1. One who, or that which, enters in 
-1624. 2. Something that enters into the 
formation of a compound or element; a com- 
ponent part, constituent, element.  Pri- 
marily used of medical, etc. mixtures 1460, 
tb. Chief ingredient. Oth. 1t. iii. 311. 

1. [The air] being a parpotual ani 
Worron. 2. Stupidity, 

GAUDEN. 

Ingress(i-ngres), sb. ME. [~ L. ingressus, 
f. ingress-, pa. ppl. stem of ingredi; see prec.] 
1. The action or fact of entering. Also, 
Capacity or right of entrance, esp. in legal 
phr. i., egress, and regress 1543. b. ^. place or 
means of entrance ME. 2. The action of 
entering upon a thing; a beginning, an 
attempt; also, The beginning of an action, 
period, etc. (arch.) ME. 3. a. Astrol. The 
arrival of a planet at that part of the heaven. 
occupied by another planet, or at the ascen- 
dant, or the mid-heaven 1603. b. Astron. 
The entrance of the sun into a sign of the 
zodiac. ?Obs. 1652. c. The first contact of an 
inferior planet with the sun, or of a satellite 
with its planet, at a transit 1751. 

TInére'sss, v. ME. [f. ingre. 
To enter (trans. and intr.) —1817. 

Ingression (ingre-fon). 1470. 
gression or L. ingressio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
"The action of going in; entrar invasion, 

Ingreve, -grieve, -groove, -gross(e, vars. 
ENGRIEVE, etc. 

Ingrowing (i-ngré":in), ppl. a, 1800. [IN 
adv.) Growing inwards or within something; 
spec. of a nail: Growing into the flesh. 

Ingrown (i-ngró"n), ppl. a. 1670. [TN adv.) 
That has or is grown within something; 
native, innate. b. Of a nail: That has grown 
into the flesh 1878. 

Ingrowth (i-ngré"p). 1852. [IN adv.] 8. 
The action of growing inwards. b. That 
which grows inwards. (Opp. to oulgrowth.) 
1877. 

\Inguen (i-ggwen). 1706. [L.] The groin, 

Inguilty, erron. f. UNGUIUTY. ` 

Inguinal (ingwinăl), a. 1681. [- L. in- 
guinalis (Pliny), f. inguen, inguin- groin; see 
-AL'. Cf. Fr. inguinal (Paré).] Anai., ete. Of, 
belonging to, or situated in the groin. 

Inguino- (i-ngwino), comb. f. L. inguen, 
inguin-; as in i.-scro-tal a., belonging to the 
groin and the scrotum; ete. 

Ingulf, etc., var. of ENGULF, eto. s 

Ingurgitate (ingd-adgite't), v. 1570. [= in- 
gurgitat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ingurgitare, f. 
in- IN-* + gurges, gurgit- whirlpool, gulf; 
see -ATE'.] 1. trans. To swallow greedily or 
immoderately. Also fig. Also absol. b. To 
gorge, to cram with food or drink 1583. 2. 
trans. To swallow up as a gulf or whirlpool; 
to engulf (lit. and fig.) 1619. " 

2. Bankers who..do not absorb and i, your 
principal 1849. 

Ingurgitation (ing2adsité*.[on). 1530. [- 
late L. ingurgitatio, f. as prec.; sce -10N.] 1. 
The action of ingurgitating; guzzling Or 
swilling. b. Engulfment 1826. «2. erron. A 
gurgling noise. HAWTHORNE. 

1. A large draught and i. of wine BACON, 

tIngu:stable, a. Also erron. -ible. 1023. 
|f. In-? + GUSTABLE.] Tasteles: not per- 
ceptible by the sense of taste —1656. 

fInhabile, a. 1078. [- (O)Fr. inhabile or L. 
inhabilis incapable, unfit, unable, f. in- 
In-* + habilis see ABLE, HABILE.) Unfit, 
unable; unqualified —1830. So +Inhabivlity 
(doublet of inability), incapacity, disability; 
INABILITY 1488, 

Inhabit (inhw-bit), v. Pa. pple. inhabited, 
tinhabit. [ME. en-, inhabite — OFr. enhabiler 
or L. inhabitare, t. in- IN- + habitare (see 
Hasit v.).] 1. trans. To dwell in, occupy as an 
abode. Said of men and animals. Also 
iransf. and fig. 2. intr. To dwell, live; 
to have one's abode; to abide, lodge (arch.) 
ME. Also transf. and fig. 13. trans. To 
occupy or people (a place) —1651. 14. To 


nt and i, 
told you, is no i, in piety 


see prec.) 


Fr. tin- 


INHABITABLE 


settle (a person) in a place; to locate, house; 
refi. to take up one's abode; pass. to be domi- 
ciled or resident —1600. 

1. They shall build houses, and i. them Isa, 
1. The..fishes. . which i. the mid ocean 1881. 

ig. The High and loftie One that inhabiteth 
eternitie Isa. 57:15. 2. To learn What creatures 
there i. Mint. P.L. 55. fig. See, on the Shoar 
inhabits purple Spring DRYDEN. 4. O knowledge 
jl inhabited, worse then Ioue in a thatch'd 
house SHAKS. 

Inha:bitable, a.* 1001. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
Capable of being inhabited. 

‘Hence Inha:bitabi-lity!, Inha-bitableness. 

fInha:bitable, a.* ME. [- (O)Fr. inhabi- 
table — L. inhabitabilis not habitable; see 
IN-, HanmmaBLE.] Not habitable, uninhabi- 
table -1742. b. Uninhabited 1529. 

The frozen ridges of the Alpes, Or any other 
ground i, SHAKS. Hence Inha:bitabi-lity*. 

fInha‘bitance. 1482. [f. as INHABITANT + 
-ANCE.] 1. An inhabiting; inhabitation; resi- 
dence —1630. 2. An abode, dwelling —1611. 

1. The ruines yet resting in the wilde Moores, 
which testifie a former i. CAREW. 

Inhabitancy (inhe-bitansi). 1681. [f. as 
proc. + -ANCY. Cf. HABITANCY.] 1. The fact 
of inhabiting or of being an inhabitant; 
occupation by an inhabitant or inhabitants; 
residence as an inhabitant, esp. during & 
specified period, so as to gain the rights and 
privileges of an inhabitant. 2, A place of 
habitation. GROTE. 

Inhabitant (inhe-bitant). 1402. [- AFT., 
OFr. en-, inhabitant (mod. habitant), f. en-, 
inhabiter; see INHABIT v., -ANT.] 

Inhabiting, dwelling, resident (arch. 


Specially if he be there i. 1625. 

B. sb. One who inhabits; a human being or 
animal dwelling in a place; a permanent resi- 
dent. (In carly use only in pl.) 

Leopards, Bores, Iaccalls, and such like sauage 
inhabitants 1615. Without the good will of a 
single English-born i. of England FREEMAN. 

tInhabitate, v. 1600. [— inhabitat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. inhabitare; see IN-*, HABIT v., 
-ATR*.] To inhabit —1720. 

Inhabitation (inhre:bité':fon). ME. [- late 
and med.L. inhabilatio habitation, dwelling, 
f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. AFr. enhabitacion.] 
l. The action of inhabiting; the being or 
becoming inhabited. b. fig. Spiritual in- 
dwelling 1615. 12. A place of dwelling; an 
inhabited region or building; an abode —1039. 
13. A collection of inhabitants; population; 
settlement (rare) —1818. 

1. The first i. of the Realme GRAFTON, b. The i. 
of the Holy Spirit GALE. 3. Or universal groan As 
if the whole i. perish'd MILT. Sams. 1512. 

Inhabita-tiveness. 1838. [f. INHABIT v. + 
“ATIVE + -NESS.] Phrenology. = INHABITIVE- 
NESS. 

tInha-bited, a. 1014. [f. IN-' + HABITED 
ppl. a.) Uninhabited —1021. 

Inha-bited, ppl. a. 1570. [f. INHABIT v. 
+ -ED'.] Dwelt in; having inhabitants. 

Inhabiter (inhæ-bitə1). arch. ME. If. as 
prec, + -ER*.] One who inhabits, an inhabi- 
tant; ta colonist. > 

Inhabitiveness (inhm-bitivnés). 1815. [f. 
INHABIT v. + -IVE + -NESS.] Phrenology. The 
disposition to remain always in the same 
abode; attachment to country and home. 


You kno’ 1 
lovee w my (what the phrenologists call) i 


Inhalant (inhé'-lint), a. (sb.) 1822. [f. IN- 
HALE v, + -ANT.] 1. Inhaling; serving for 
inhalation 1825. 2. sb. An inhalant opening 
or pore 1822; an apparatus for inhaling; a 
medicinal preparation for inhalation (mod.). 

Inhalation (inhálé-fon). 1623. [- med.L. 
‘inhalalio, t. inhalat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. in- 
halare; see next, -10N.] 1. The action, or an 
act, of inhaling; spec. inhaling of medicines 
or anesthetics in the form of gas or vapour. 
2. Med. A preparation to be inhaled 1882. 
Inhale (nhé), v. 1725. [= L. inhalare, f. 
in- In-* + halare (cf. EXHALE).] 1, trans. To 
breathe in; to take into the lungs. Also fig. 
2; loosely. To absorb (fuid) 18415 ing at- 

» We are continual al aling ai 
mospheric air ie ling and. qzheting 

Inhaler (inhé!-loa). 1778. [f. prec. + -ER.] 
1. One who inhales 1835. 2. A contrivance 
for inhaling. a. An apparatus for administer- 
ing a medicinal or anesthetic gas or vapour 
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by inhalation 1778. b. An appliance for en- 
abling a person to breathe with safety in a 
deleterious atmosphere or under water 1804. 

Inhance, inhanse, obs. ff. ENHANCE v. 

Inharmonic, -al (inhaamg-nik, -àl, a. 
1074. [IN-*.] Not harmonie; dissonant, in- 
harmonious; not according to the principle of 
harmony. 

Inharmonious (inhammó*-nios) a. 1711. 
[IN-*. Of. Fr. inharmonieur.] 1. Of sound: 
Not in harmony; sounding disagreeably ; dis- 
cordant, untuneful. 2. Not harmonious in 
relation, action, or sentiment; disagreeing; 
conflicting 1748. 

1. Sounds i. in themselves and harsh COWPER. 
Hence Inharmo-nious-ly adv., -ness. 

Inharmony (inhi-amoni). rare. 1799. [f. 
In-? + HARMONY. Cf. Fr. inharmonie.] Want 
of harmony; discord. 

Inhaul (i-nhdl). 1860. [f. IN adv. + HAUL 
sb.) Naut. = next. 

Inhauler (i-nhd:loa). 1793. [f. IN adv. + 
HavLER.] An appliance for hauling in; spec. 
(Naut.) ‘the rope used for hauling in the clue 
of a boomsail, or jib-traveller’ (Smyth). 

Inhaust (inhü-st) v. rare. 1547. [f. IN-* + 
haust-, pa. ppl. stem of L. haurire draw, after 
EXHAUST.] trans. To draw or suck in; to in- 
hale; to imbibe. So Inhau-stion, inhalation. 

Inhearse, obs. f. ENHEARSE. 

Inhell (nhe), v. 1607. [f. IN-* + HELL sb. 
Cf. ENHEAVEN.] trans. To put into or confine 
in hell. 

+Inherce, obs. f. ENHEARSE v. 1 Hen. VI, 
Iv. vii. 45. 

Inhere (inhi*-a), v. Also tinheere. 1586. 
[- L. inherére, f. in- In-* + harére stick. Cf. 
adhere.) 1. intr. To stick in; to be or remain 
fixed or lodged in something (rare or Obs.). 
Also fig. 1608. 2. To exist, abide, or have its 
being, as an attribute, quality, etc., in a sub- 
ject or thing. (The current sense.) 1586. b. To 
be vested or inherent in, as a right, power, 
etc. 1840. 

1. fig. So strongly does it i. in our constitution, 
that very few are able to conquer it BURKE. 2. 
Knowledge and perception i. in mind alone BAIN. 

Inherence (inhi*-réns). Also tinhzerence. 
1577. [- med.L. inherentia, f. inherent-; see 
next, -ENCE. Cf. (O)Fr. inhérence.] The fact or 
condition of inhering; the state or quality of 
being inherent; permanent existence (as of 
an attribute) in à subject; indwelling. So 
Inhe-rency (in mod. use chiefly as a quality.) 

Inherent (inhi’-rént), a. Also tinhzerent. 
1578. [- inherent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. in- 
herére; see INHERE v., -ENT. Cf. Fr. inhérent 
(xvi).] 1. Sticking in; fixed, sitüated, or con- 
tained in something (in physical sense). 
Also fig. (Now rare or Obs.) 2. Existing in 
something as a permanent attribute or 
quality; forming an element, esp. an essen- 
tial element, of something; intrinsic, essen- 
tial 1588. 3. Vested in or attached to a 
person, office, etc., as a right or privilege 
1628. 

1. fig. Least I. .teach my Minde A most i. Base- 
2. The melancholy i. in his constitu- 
tion BOSWELL. 3. The legislative authority was i. 
in the general assembly GIBBON. Hence In- 
he-rently adv. 

Inherit (inhe-rit), v. [ME. en(W)erite — OFr. 
enheriler make heir, f. en- IN-* + heriler :— 
late and med.L. inhereditare, appoint as heir, 
1. L. heres, hered- HEIR.) 11. trans. To make 
heir, put in possession. (Cf. disinherit.) 1593. 
2. trans. To take or receive (property, esp. 
realty or a right, title, etc.) as heir of the 
former possessor (usu. an ancestor) at his 
decease; to get by legal descent or succession 
ME. b. To derive (a quality, etc., physical or 
mental) from one’s progenitors by natural 
descent; to possess by transmission from 
parents or ancestry 1597. C. To receive from 
à predecessor in office. Chiefly fig. 1847. 
3. transf. To receive, obtain, have, or hold as 
one's portion ME. 4. To succeed as heir 1533. 
5. absol. or intr. To succeed as an heir; to 
come into or take possession of an inherit- 
ance. Also fig. 1533. 

1. Rich. LI, 1. i. 85. 2. Lat him as ayre, quen I am 
erped, enherit my landis ME. b. The cold blood 
hee did. .inherite of his Father SHAKS. 3. Good 
master, what shall I doe to i. eternall life? Luke 
18:18. 4. Our sons i. us TENNYSON. 5. His Issue 
[were] barred from Inheriting ‘TYRRELL. Hence 


NHIBITORY 


Inheritage (rare), a heritage, inheritance. 
Inhe-ritor, one who inherits, in various senses; 
an heir, Inhe-ritress, -ttrice, | -trix, an heiress. 

Inheritable (inhe-ritib’l), a. Also fen-. 
1470. [- AFr. en-, inheritable, able to be made 
heir, f. enheriter; see INHERIT and -ABLE.] 1. 
Capable of inheriting (see the vb.). 2. Cap- 
able of being inherited. a. lit, = HERITABLE 
1. 1483. b. fig. = HERITABLE 2. 1828. 


1. In England..upon deficiency of I. Blood, 
Lands eschent to the Crown 1774. 2. The 
British Crown was in those early days i. by fe- 


males SYD, SMITH. b. I. deviations of structure 
Darwin. Hence Inhe:ritabi-lity, Inhe-ritable- 


ness, i, quality. Inhe-ritably adv. 80 as to be i., 
by inheritance, 
Inheritance (inhe-ritiins). ME. [- AFr. 


inherilaunce being admitted as heir, etc., f. 
enheriter; see INHERIT, -ABLE.] 

I. The action or fact of inheriting. 1. lit. 
Hereditary succession to property, a title, 
etc.; ‘a perpetual or continuing right to an 
estate, vested in a person and his heirs’ 
(Wharton). 2. transf. and fig. a. Possession, 
ownership, of something as one’s birthright; 
right of possession 1535. b. Natural deriva- 
tion of qualities or characters from parents 
or ancestry 1859. 

1. The realme of Fraunce to him. . by lyneall en- 
heritaunce a} AE. HALL. 2. a. But you hath, 
the Lorde taken. .that ye shulde be the people of 
his enheritaunce COVERDALE Deut, 4:20. b. 
"These characters may be attributed to i. from a 
common progenitor DARWIN. 

II. That which is inherited. 1. lit. Property, 
or an estate, which passes by law to the heir 
on the decease of the possessor 1473. Also 
fig. 2. transf. and fig. Something that one 
comes into possession of by right or divine 
grant; birthright. In biblical use applied to 
persons, etc. as God's possession (KAjpos), 
and to possessions or blessings as received or 
enjoyed by such persons. (Cf. HERITAGE 8b.) 
1535. 

1. He [the minister] is the tenant of the day, and 
has no interest in the i. ‘JUNIUS’. fig. His name, 
"The sole i. he left BYRON. 2. O helpe thy people, 
ue thy bienne vnto thy enheritaunce 

COVERDALE Ps. 27[28]:0. 

Inhesion (nhison) Also finhewsion. 
1631. [- late L. inhesio, f, inhws-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L, inluerére; see INHERE, -I0N.] Tho 
action or fact-of inhering, esp. as a quality or 
attribute; inherence, 

Phr. Subject of i., that in which a quality or attri- 
bute inheres. 

iInhe'sive, a. rare. 1639. [f, as prec. + 
-1vE; for the meaning cf. INHERE 2.] Having 
the quality of inhering; inherent. Hence 
tInhe:sively, adv. inherently 1600-1681. 

Inhiate (i-nhoije't), v. 1543, [- inhiat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. inhiare gape at, f. in- IN-* + 
hiare gape; see -ATE*, HIATE v.] intr. To gape, 
open the mouth wide. Hence fInhia-tion, 
the act of gaping after. 

Inhibit (inhi-bit), v. Pa. pple. inhibited; 
also finhibit(e. 1460, [- inhibil-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. inhibére hold in, hinder, f. in- 
In-? + habére hold.] 1. trans. To forbid, pro- 
hibit, interdict (a person); b. without constr. : 
esp. to forbid (an ecclesiastic) to exercise 
clerical functions 1531. 2. To forbid, pro- 
hibit (a thing, action, etc.). Now rare. 1494. 
3. To restrain, check, hinder, prevent, stop 
1535. 

1. The said Peckam inhibited all from selling 
victuals to him or his family FULLER. b. He did 
never i. me in my life LATIMER. 2. Burial may not 


be inhibited or deny’d to any one AYLIFFE. Hence 
Inhi-biter, -or, one who inhibits. 
Inhibition (inhibi-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 


inhibition or L. inhibitio, f. a8 prec.; see 
-0N.] 1. The action of inhibiting or forbid- 
ding; a prohibition. 2. spec. fa. In Eng. Law, 
formerly = PmonrmrroN. b. In Eccl. Law. 
The order of an eccl. court, stopping pro- 
ceedings in inferior courts; also, now esp., 
the command of a bishop or eccl. judge, that 
a clergyman shall cease from exercising 
ministerial functions. 1532. 3. The action of 
preventing, hindering, or checking, Now 
esp. in Physiol. 1621. 

3. By i. we mean the arrest of the functions of a 
structure or organ, by the action upon it of an- 
other, while its power to execute those functions 
is still retained 1883. 

Inhibitory (inhi-bitori), a. 1490. [= med.L. 
inhibitorius; see INHIBIT v., -ORY*. Sense 2 


INHIVE 


refers to INHIBITION 3,] 1, Of the nature of 
an inhibition; prohibitory. 2. Physiol. That 
restrains, checks, or hinders action 1855. 

1. This Original Right of the Archbishop, I. of 
our Liberty. .is the very Point in Question 1701. 
2. I. nerve, a nerve of which the stimulation re- 
presses or diminishes action; The hypothesis that 
alcohol narcotises the i. nerve of the heart 1882. 

tInhi-ve, v. rare. 1611. [IN-' or *.] trans. 

To put into a hive; to Hive —1022. 

tInho‘ld, v. 1614. [f. IN-' + HOLD v.] 1. 
trans. To hold within; to contain, enclose 
—1628. 2, intr. To contain oneself, keep from. 
FULLER. 

tInho'lder. 1599. [f. prec., or as prec.) 1. 
A tenant. SPENSER, 2. That which holds or 
contains —1674, 

tInhoo'p, v. [f. IN- or * + Hoop sb. or v.] 
trans. In Cockfighting: To place or enclose in 
a hoop, to surround with a hoop. Ant, & Cl. 
Il, iii. 38, 

Inhospitable (inhọ-spităb’l), a. 1570. [— Fr. 
tinhospitable, t. in- IN-* + hospitable Hosrrt- 
ABLE.] Not hospitable. 1. Not disposed to 
welcome and entertain strangers; withhold- 
ing hospitality from guests or visitors. 2. 
transf. Of a region or coast: Not offering 
shelter or entertainment 1616. 

1. Jael, who, with i. guile Smote Sisera sleeping, 
through the Temples nail'd Mir. 2. The Coast is 
i. as well as the People 1727. Hence Inhospita- 
bi-lity, Inho-spitableness, Inho'spitably adv. 
var, {Inho-spital a. 

Inhospitality (inhgspite-liti), 1570. [— L. 
inhospilalitas, f. inhospitalis inhospitable; 
see -ITY. Perh. partly through Fr. in- 
hospitalité.) The quality or practice of being 
inhospitable; want of hospitality. 

Inhuman (inhig-mün), a. 1481. [- D. in- 
humanus, f. in- IN-? + humanus HUMAN. In 
earlier oxx. — Fr. inhumain. The sp. was in- 
humane till after 1700. The stress was orig. 
on the final syllable.] 1. Of persons: Not 
having the qualities proper or natural to a 
human being; esp. destitute of natural kind- 
ness or pity; brutal, unfeeling. Also fig. of 
things. b. Of actions, otc.: Brutal, bar- 
barous, cruel 1489. 2. Not of the ordinary 
human type 1568. 

1, E'er sounding Hammers forg'd th’ inhumane 
Sword DRYDEN, b. Inhumane Cruelties CLAREN- 
DON. 2. The human and i. wonders painted thrice 
the size of life D. JERROLD. Hence Inhu*man-ly 

|», -ness. 

Inhumane (inhiume'n) a. 1598. [- L. 
inhumanus; see prec. In later use f. IN-* + 
HUMANE.] fl. = INHUMAN 1. —1777. 12. Un- 
civilized, uncultured, impolite. BUTLER. 3. 
Not humane; destitute of compassion for 
suffering 1822. Hence Inhuma:nely adv. 

Inhumanity (inhiume-niti). 1477. [- (O)Fr. 
inhumanité or L. inhumanitas; see INHUMAN, 
-ITY.] 1. The quality of being inhuman or 
inhumane; want of human feeling; brutality, 
barbarous cruelty. b. With an and pl. An in- 
human or cruel decd 1047. 12. Want of 
politeness or courtesy —1648, 

1. Man's i, to Man Makes countless thousands 
mourn BURNS. 

Inhumate (inhid-me't, i-znhiume!t), v. rare. 
1612. [f. inhumat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
inhumare INHUME.] trans. To inhume, bury, 

Inhumation (inhiumé'-fon). 1612. (f. IN- 
HUMATE Or INHUME; see -ATION. Cf. Fr. in- 
humation (xv).] 1. The action or practice of 
burying in the ground; the fact or condition 
of being buried; interment 1636. 2. The bury- 
ing of a thing under ground. Also fig. 1658, 
13. An obsolete chemical process, in which 
vessels were buried in earth, within a circular 
fire, for purposes of distillation —1650. 

Inhume (inhiù-m), v. Also fen-. 1610. 
[= L. inhumare, f. in- IN-* + humus ground.) 
1. trans. To inter, bury (the dead); to lay in 
the grave. Also fig. b. transf. Of the earth 
or tomb: To cover (the dead). ?Obs. 1621. 
2. To bury in the ground; to cover with soil, 
Now rare, 1621. 

1. Here's a storm Able to wake all of our name in- 
humed MIDDLETON. 2. By which the Cities were 
inhumed LYELL. 

Inial (i-niál) a. 1808. [f. INION + -AL!.] 
Anat. Of or belonging to the inion. So I-niad 
adv., towards the inial aspect 1803. 

tInima-ginable, a. 1533. [. 

imaginabilis (Erasmus) and Fr. i 
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(Montaigne); see IN-*, IMAGINABLE.] Un- 
imaginable —1759. 
Inimical (ini-mikal), a. 1513. [- late L. 


inimicalis, f. inimicus; see ENEMY, -AL*.] 
1. Having the disposition or temper of an 
enemy; unfriendly, hostile. Const. to. 2. 
Adverse or injurious in tendency or influ- 
ence; harmful, hurtful. Const. fo. 1643. 

1. A prince i. to civil and religious liberty 1765. 
2. Practices i, to health JowETT. Hence Ini- 
mica-lity, Ini-micalness. Ini-mically adv. 

Mu ‘tious, a. Also fen-. 1641. [f. L. 
inimicitia enmity + -0US,] = INDMICAL 1701. 
So fIni-micous a, 1597; tInimicity, hos- 
tility 1561. 

Inimitable (iniznitáb'l), a. 1531. [- Fr. 
inimitable or L, inimitabilis; sense 2 f. IN-* + 
IMITABLE.] 1. Incapable of being imitated; 
surpassing or defying imitation; peerless. 
2. Not to be imitated. WASHINGTON. 

1. I. eloquence ELYOT, stile P. HOLLAND. The i. 
chemistry of nature 1756. Hence Ini:mitabi-lity, 
Ini-mitableness. Ini-mitably adv. 

Ini-mitative, a. 1836. [IN-*.] = prec. 

In infinitum: see IN Lat. prep. 

Inion (ini,ón) 1803. [- Gr. ilo nape of 
the neck.] Anat. A ridge of the occiput; spec. 
the external occipital protuberance. 

tInique, a. 1521. [- L. iniquus, f. in- IN-* 
+ «equus equal, just.] Unjust; iniquitous. 
1730. 

tIni-quitable, a. 1734. [alt. f. INEQUITABLE 
after iniquity, iniquitous.) Unjust; iniqui- 
tous. 

Iniquitous (inikwitos) a. 1726. [f. INI- 
QUITY + -OUS; cf. felicitous.) Characterized 
by iniquity; grossly unjust; wicked. 

I. opinions SWIFT, prosecutions 1770. I 
RUSKIN. Hence Ini-quitous-ly adr. 

Iniquity (ini-kwiti). ME. [- OFr. iniquité — 
L. iniquitas, t. iniquus, f. in- IN-' 
just, righteous.] 1. The quality of being un- 
righteous, or (more often) unrighteous action 
or conduct; wickedness, sin; occas., esp. in 
early use, Injurious or wrongful action to- 
wards another; now generally connoting 
gross injustice or public wrong. b. pl. Sins; 
wrongful acts, injuries 1477. 12. Want of 
equity; injustice, unfairness. Obs. exc. as 
implied in 1. 1587. 3. The name of a comic 
character in the old morality plays, also 
called the Vion, representing some particular 
vice, or vice in general 1594. $4. Unfavour- 
ableness, adverse operation. (A Latinism.) 
1619. 

1. Departe from me all ye workers off iniquytie 
TINDALE Luke 13:27, b. The oppressions and 
iniquities of the Oude government 1804. 3. Thus 
like the formall Vice, Iniquitie, I morallize two 
meanings in one word SHAKS. 4. They all were 
destroyed by the iniquitie of Fortune 1619. 

tIni-quous, a. 1654. [f. L. iniquus (see 
prec.) + -ous.] Unjust, unfair; wicked, ini- 
quitous —1724. 

Inirritable (inicitib'D, a. 1794. [IN-*] 
Not irritable or suscepitble of excitement. 
Hence Ini:rritabi-lity. 

Iniirritative, a.  ?Obs. 1790. [IN-*.] 
Characterized by absence of irritation, as i, 
debility. 

Inisle, var. of ENISLE v. 

Initial (ini-fal). 1526. [- L. initialis, f. 
initium beginning; see -AL!.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a. beginning; 
existing at, or constituting, the beginning: 
primary; occas. = elementary, rudimentary. 
2. Standing at the beginning of a word, ete., 
or of the alphabet; as i. letter SiR T. MORE. 

1. The square of the i. velocity PLAYFAIR. The i. 
stage of mental disease 1880. The cells from which 
these. . masses of nascent tissues arise are known 
as i. cells 1885. 

B. sb. 11. A beginning of something —1839. 
2. An initial letter; esp. (in pl.) the initial 
letters of a person's name and surname 1627. 
3. Mus. Each of the prescribed notes (usu. 
called absolute initials) on which a Plain-song. 
melody may begin in any given mode. GROVE. 

Initial (ini-fal), v. 1864. If. prec. B. 2.] 
trans. To mark or sign with initials; to put 
one’s initials to or upon. Hence Ini-tialed 
(-alled) ppl. a. Ini-tialing (-alling) vòl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

Initially (ini-fali), adv. 1628. [f. INTTIAL 
a. + -LY*.] In relation to, or in the way of, a 
beginning; at the outset, at first. 


INJECT 


Initiate (ini-fije't), v. 1608. [~ ínifial-, pa, 
ppl. stem of L. initiare begin, f. initium be- 
ginning; see -ATE'.] 1. trans. To begin, com- 
mence, enter upon; to introduce, set going, 
originate 1604. b. inir. To commence. Obs, 
1618. 2. írans. To admit with proper intro- 
ductory rites or forms into some society or 
office, or to knowledge of or participation in 
some principles or observances, esp. of an 
occult character; hence, To instruct in the 
elements of any subject or practice. Const, 
into, in (tto). 1603. 3. intr. a. To perform the 
first rite. POPE. b. To undergo initiation 1896. 

1. They feared (for the present) to i. their attempt 
SPEED. 2. Our author in his old age. .initiated 
himself in the sacred rites of Delphos DRYDEN. 
To i. young people in the elements of Physical 
Science HUXLEY. Hence Ini-tiated ppl. a. (often 
absol. in pl. sense; rarely as sb. sing.). 

Initiate (ini-fi,2), ppl. a. and sb. 1605. [= L. 
initiatus, pa. pple. of initiare; see prec., 
-ATE*.] 

A. ppl. a. Initiated. 1. Admitted into some 
society, office, or position; instructed in some 
secret knowledge 1610. tb. transf. Pertaining 
to a novice. Macb. m1. iv. 143. 2. Begun, 
commenced, introduced 1767. 

1. We. . that are i, Divines BURTON. 2, Assoon., 
as any child was born, the father began to havea 
permanent interest in the lands..and was called 
tenant by the curtesy initiate BLACKSTONE. 

B. sb. A person who has been initiated; 
hence, a beginner 1811, 

Initiation (inifiéfon). 1583. [- L. initi- 
atio (in sense 2), f. as prec.; see -ION, and ef. 
Fr. initiation in same sense. Sense 1 = 
med.L. ‘beginning’.}) 1. The action of 
initiating, or fact of being initiated; begin- 
ning, origination 1641. 2. Formal introduc- 
tion by preliminary instruction or initial 
ceremony into some offlce, society, etc., or to 
participation in some principles or obser- 
vances; hence, Instruction in the elements 
of any subject or practice 1583. 

1. The Church of Germanie had its i. or beginning 
in Martin Luther 1641. The i. of Parliamentary 
measures 1863. 2. A large school is à most valu- 
able i. into actual life 1876. 

Initiative (inifiétiv), sb. 1793. [- Fr. 
initiative sb. (XY), f. as next.] 1. That which 
initiates, begins, or originates; the first step; 
hence, the act, or action, of taking the first 
step or lead; beginning, origination. 2. The 
power, right, or function of initiating some- 


thing. Hence fo possess or have the i. 1793. 
b. spec. Pol. Sci. The right of a citizen or 
defined number of citizens, outside the 


Legislature, to initiate legislation, as in some 
of the Swiss cantons, and in Switzerland as a 
Federal Republic 1889. " 

1. Phr. On one's own i., by one's own origination, 
To take the i. (Fr. prendre l'initiative): to make the 
first step, originate some action. 2. b. Both 
Referendum and I. are institutions which have 
grown up gradually in the Cantons, spreading 
from one to another 1889. 

Initiative (ini-fi&tiv), a. 1642. [f. INITIATE 
v + -IVE.) Characterized by initiating; 
having the function, power, or faculty of 
beginning or originating something; initi- 
atory. 

Initiator (ini-fije'tor). 1676. [f. INITIATE v. 
+ -oR 2.] One who or that which initiates. 
So Ini'tiatress, -atrix, a female i. 

Initiatory (inifiétori), a. (sb.) 1612. If. 
INITIATE v, + -ony*.] 1. Such as pertains to 
the beginning or first steps; initial, intro- 
ductory. 2. Pertaining or tending to initia- 
tion; serving to initiate (see INITIATE v. 2) 
1032. 3. sb. An initiatory rite 1075. 

1. The i. stage of legal proceedings STUBBS. 2+ 
The i. Rite of water-baptism WARBURTON. 

Inition (ini-fon). rare. 1463. [- OFr. 
inition — med.L. initio, f. init-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. inire go into, enter; see -I0N.] Entrance, 
beginning, initiation. 

Inject (indse-kt), v. 1599. [- inject-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. inicere throw in, f. in- IN-* + 
jacere throw.] 1. trans. To throw in. Obs. in 
general sense. —1646. b. spec. To drive or 
force (a fluid, ete.) into a passage or cavity; 
ef. INJECTION 1 b. 1601. 2. fig. To throw in, as 
a thought or feeling into the mind, etc.; to 
suggest; to interject. Now rare. 1639. 3. 
transf. To fill or charge (a cavity, etc., or an 
animal body) by injection. Const. with. 
1731. 14. To throw on something —1725. 


INJECTION 


1, b. I. .injected Barley Water up the Nose 1758, 
2. Our Adversary injects. .bad motions into our 
hearts FULLER. 3. To i, the bladder with warm 
water 1844. 4. Iniect the same on hot coales, and 
sitt therover 1599. Hence Inje-cted ppl. a.; spec. 
in Path, having the capillaries or small vessels dis- 
tended with blood, bloodshot. 

Injection (ndse-kJon). 1541. |- Fr. in- 
jection or L. injeclio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1. The aciion of injecting. Obs. in general 
sense. —1080. b. spec. The action of forcing 
a fluid, € into a passage or cavity, as by 
means of a syringe, pump, ete.; esp. the 
introduction in this way of a liquid or other 
substances into the vessels or cavities of. the 
body, either for medicinal, or (in a dead body) 
preservative purposes 1541. 2. Path. The 
fact of being charged with injected matter; 
injected or bloodshot condition 1806. 3. 
concr. That which is injected; spec. a liquid 
or solution injected into an animal body, for 
medicinal or other purposes, as an enema, 
etc. 1607. 4. fig. The throwing in of some- 
thing from without, as of an idea into the 
mind, ete,; a suggestion, a hint. Now rare. 
1622, 5. alfrib., as i. powder, syringe, theory; 
d.-cock, -condenser, -engine, -pipe, -valve, 
-water, etc. (in relation to condensing steam- 
engines in which the steam is condensed by 
the injection of a jet of cold water) 1752. 

4. Satans Injections are like Weeds that fall Into 
thy Garden, darted or'e the Wall QUARLES. 

Injector (indse-ktoi). 1744. [f. INJEOT + 
-0R 2.) 1. A contrivance for injecting; an 
apparatus for injecting water into the 
boiler of a steam-engine. 2. A person who 
injects 1897. 

Injelly (indge-li), v. rare. 1842, [IN-'or *.] 
To set or enclose in jelly. 

Injoin: see ENJOIN. 

fInjoint, v. [f. IN-* + JOINT v.] intr. To 
unite, join. Oth. 1. iii. 35. 

fInjoi-nt, v.* (f. IN-* + JOINT v.] trans. To 
unjoint, disjoint. P. HOLLAND. 

Injucundity. rare. 1623. [— L. injucundi- 
tas, f. injucundus unpleasant; partly f. IN-* 
+ JducuxpmY.] Unpleasantness, disagree- 
ableness. 

Injudi'cial, a. rare. 1007. [IN-*] Not 
judicial; tinjudicious; not according to the 
forms of law; not becoming a judge. Hence 
Injudi:cially adv. 

Injudicious (indsudi-fos), a. 1649. [IN-*.] 
Not judicious. t1. Wanting sound judge- 
ment; deficient in the power of judging 
aright -1694, 2. Not manifesting practical 
judgement or discretion; showing want of 
Tiements unwise, ill-advised, ill-judged 

1. The hearts of the in-judigious multitude 1654. 
2. To vindicate a man. .against an i. biographer 
1702. Hence Injudi-cious-ly adv., -ness. 
Injunction (indgo-nkfon). 1480. [= late D. 
‘injunctio, f. injuncl-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
dnjungere ENJOIN; see -ION.] 1. The action of 
enjoining or authoritatively directing; an 
authoritative or emphatic admonition or 
order. 2. Law. A judicial process by which 
one who is threatening to invade or has in- 
vaded the legal or equitable rights of another 
is restrained from commencing or continuing 
such wrongful act, or is commanded to restore 
matters to the position in which they stood 
previously to his action 1533. +3. Conjunc- 
tion, union. MtrT. 

1. The high I. not to taste that Fruit MILT P.L. 
X. 13. Forgetful of his Mother's parting injunc- 
tions 1898. 2. He may with an I., out of the 
Chancery stop their proceedings FULLER, 

Injure (i-ndgia), v. 1583. [Back-formation 
from INJURY sb., repl. INJURY v.] 1. (rans. To 
do injustice to; to wrong 1592. 12. To do out- 
rage to in speech; to insult, revile, calumni- 
ate —1059. 3. To do hurt or harm to; to 
damage; to impair 1586. Also intr. for reft. 


1. When haue I iniur'd thee? when done thee 
wrong? SHAKS. 3. He had..injured himself in 
crossing (he Gemmi TYNDALL. Hence Lbnjurer. 
.Injurious (indgü*rios), a. 1480. [- Fr. 
injurieux or L. injuriosus, f. injuria INJURY; 
See -0U8.] 1. Wrongful; hurtful to the rights 
of another; wilfully inflicting injury or wrong 
1494. 2. Wilfully hurtful or offensive in 
language; insulting; calumnious. (Now only 
of words or speech.) 1480. 3. Tending to hurt 
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Sand age; harmful, detrimental, deleterious 

1. A wrol servant shall have right. .fro 
i.master 1634. 2. Call me their ‘realtor, thou n 
jurious Tribune SHAKS. 3. It would be i. to the 
public trade of England 1817. Hence Injurri- 
ous-ly adv., -ness. 

Injury (i-ndsüri), sb. ME. [- AFr. injurie 
(mod.Fr. injure insult) — L. injuria, subst. 
use of fem. of injurius unjust, wrongful, f. 
in- IN- + jus, jur- right; see JURY, -Y*.] 
1. Wrongful action or treatment; violation 
or infringement of another's rights; suffering 
or mischief wilfully or unjustly inflicted. 
Also, A wrongful act; a wrong inflicted or 
suffered. 12. Intentionally hurtful or offen- 
sive speech or words; insult, calumny; a 
taunt, an affront —1710. 3. Hurt or loss 
caused to or sustained by a person or thing; 
Eoo. detriment, damage; an instance of 


1. By pooma laws]. .we are bridled. -from 
doing of iniuries 1611. T., as distinct from harm, 
may raise sudden anger BUTLER. 2. He began to 
raile upon them with a thousand injuries FLORIO. 
ME sustained a heavy blow without i. 
1E njury, v. 1484. [-(O)Fr. injurier — late L. 
injuriare, f. L. injuria INJURY sb. Partly f. 
the sb. Superseded c1600 by INJURE 7.] 
= INJURE —1061. 
tInju'st, a. ME. 
injustus; see IN-*, JUST.) 
Hence tInju'stly adv. 
Injustice (inds»:stis). ME. [- (O)Fr. in- 
justice — L. injusticia, f. injustus; see IN-*, 
JusrIcE.] The opposite of justice; unjust 
action; wrong; unfairness. Also, An unjust 
act. 
The many iniustices of yor last edict 1601. All 
briberie and iniustice shall be blotted out Ecclus. 


40:12. 

tInju-stifiable, a. rare. 1646. [IN-*.] Un- 
justifiable —1714. 

Ink (ink), sb.' (ME. enke, later ine(k, inke 
— OFr. enque (mod. encre) i= late DL. en- 
cautum, encaustum — Gr. čykavoro» purple 
ink used by Greek and Roman emperors for 
their signatures, f. éy«afew burn in (see 
Encaustic.) The coloured (usually black) 
fluid ordinarily employed in writing with a 
pen on paper, parchment, etc. (writing ink), 
or the viscous paste used in printing (printing 
or printer's ink). Also fig. and transf. 

The word ink without qualification commonly 
means black writing ink. Inks are atin abcd. 
by their colour, as , red, blue, gold ink, etc.; 
by the purpose which they serve, as copying, 
lithographic, marking, printing | (or printer's), 
Ducis des by some special quality, as indelible, 
invisible, sympathetic ink; by the place of manu- 
facture, as China, Indian ink, q.v. 

Deformed monsters, fowle, and blacke as inke 
SPENSER. Battles. fought only by i. CARLYLE. 

b. The black inky liquid secreted by the 
cuttle-fish and allied cephalopods, and stored 
in a sac or bladder 1586. 

1. General: as i,-drop, -maker, -stained, 
ete.; i.-bottle, -case, -reservoir, etc. 

2. Special: i.-bag, the bladder-shaped sac in the 
cuttle-fish, ete. containing the ‘ink’; -ball, (a) = 

2; (b) a kind of oak-gall used in makin; 
gian 
5 -pencil; 
myrtifolia, 

-powder, the 
powdered in; ink-bag; -Spo! 
ta) a stain of i. ; (b) a dark spot on the skin; -well, 
an ink-cup adapted to. 
-writer, a telegraph instrument which records 
messages in i. 

Ink, sb.* 1572. [Of unkn. origin.) t1. orig. 
A mill-rind. Used as a charge in Her. 2. Now, 
“The socket which holds the toe of a vertical 
shaft or spindle’ (Knight) 1875. 

Ink (ink), v. 1562. [f. INK sb.'] (rans. To 
mark, stain, or smear with or as with ink. 
b. To cover types with ink 1727. 

I-nk-be:rry. 1716. A name given, from 
their colour or juice, to various shrubs, and 
their berries; esp. a. A small shrub of the 
holly family (Prinos glaber or Ilex glabra), à 
native of the Atlantic coast of N. America. 
b. The W. Indian indigo-berry (Handia 
aculeata). 

Inker (inkos), 1882. [f. INK v. + -ER'.] 
One who or that which inks. 1. A telegraph- 
instrument which records the message in ink. 
2. Printing. An inking-roller 1884. 


[= (O)Fr. injuste — L. 
= UNJUST —1711. 


fish, a cuttle-fish or TEH 
A 


INLAND 


Ink-horn. ME. [f. INK sb. + HORN sb.] 
1. A small portable vessel (orig. made of a 
horn) for holding writing ink; now seldom 
used. 2. attrib. a. tink-horn mate, varlet, 
a mere scribbler. SHaxs. b. ink-horn term, 
a learned or bookish word (arch.) 1543. 

1. The man that. .hadde an enk-horn in his rigge 
WyoLIr. Ezek. 9:11. 2. b. Soche are your Ynke- 
horne termes BALE. Hence fLnk-hornism 
(rare), an ink-horn term. 

Inking (i-nkin), vbl. sb. 1818. [f. INK v. + 
-ING'.] The action of INK v. ; spec, the covering 
of type with ink. b. attrib., chiefly in terms 
relating to printing or to inking the type, as 
i.-roller, ete. 1790. 

Inkle (i-nk’l), sb. Now rare. 1532. [Of 
unkn. origin.] A kind of linen tape, or the 
thread or yarn from which it is made. 

Inkle (i-nk’l), v. rare. ME. [Of unkn. 
origin. See next.) 1. trans. To utter in an 
undertone, to hint. (In later use a back- 
formation from INKLING 2.) 2, dial, To get an 
inkling of 1866. 

2. She inkled what it was BLACKMORE. 

Inkling (i-nklin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. INKLE 
v. + -ING'.] 1, Mentioning in an undertone; 
a faint or slight report or rumour. Obs. exc. 
dial. 2. A hint, a slight intimation 1513, 3. 
A hint received; hence, a vague notion; a 
suspicion 1546. 4. dial, An inclination 1787. 

1. There was an ynkling, that it wold not be lon 
er you came 1576. 2. Geuyng an incklyng of his 
secound cummyng UDALL. 3. If he gets but an 
1.,..our project is marr'd FOOTE. 

In-kneed (inni-d, izm,nid) a. 1724. [f. IN 
adv. + KNEE sb. + -ED*] Having the legs 
bent inwards at the knees. 

In knit, v. [f. IN-+ + KNIT v.) trans. To 
knit up, draw close together. CHAVOER. 

Inknot (iningt), v. rare. 1611. [f. IN-* + 
Kxorv.] To include in or with a knot; to tie 
in; also, = INNODATE v. 

Inkpot (i-pk;pot). 1553. [INK sb.!] LA 
small pot for holding writing-ink. 2. attrib, 
inkpot term = ink-horn term (see INK-HORN 
2 b) 1553. 

Inkshed (i-k,fed). joc. 1072. [f, INK sb. + 
-shed, after BLOODSHED.] The shedding or 
spilling of ink; consumption or waste of ink 
in writing. 

With no bloodshed. . but with immense beershed 
and i. CARLYLE. 

Inkstand (inkjisteend). 1675. A stand for 
holding one or more ink-bottles or ink-glasses 
(often with a tray, etc.); occas. applied to an 
inkpot. So fIn'k-sta:ndish. 

Inkster. |f. INK v. or sb.! + -STER.] A 
seribbler. READE. 

Inky (nki), a. 1581. [f. INK sb.! + -Y'.] 
1. Of or pertaining to, written with, using 
ink; literary. 2. As black as ink; very black 
or dark 1593. 3. Stained with ink, inked 1683, 

1. England. .is now bound in with shame, With 
1. blottes, and rotten Parchment bonds SHARKS. 2. 
A little i. tarn 1880. 3. I. fingers 1894. 

Inlace, var. of ENLACE. 

+Inla-gary. 1607. [- med.L. inlagaria, f. 
ME. inlaje INLAW ; see -ARY?. (AFr. inlagerie).] 
The restitution of an outlaw to the benefit 
and protection of the law. So {Inlag:ation, 
in same sense. 

Inlaid (i-nlé!d, inlZ'«d), pa. pple. of INLAY v. 

Inland (i-nlánd, i-nlend), OE. [f. IN adv. 
* LAND sb.] 

A. sb. 1. The inner part of an estate, feudal 
manor, or farm; in O E. and feudal tenure, the 
land around the house occupied or cultivated. 
by the owner, not held by any tenant (cf, 
DEMESNE II. 1.). 2. sing. and pl. The inland 
country, the interior. tFormerly, also, the 
inlying districts near the capital and centres 
of population. 1573. 

B. adj. (attrib. use of sb.) 1. Of or pertain- 
ing to the interior part of a country or region; 
remote from the sea or border 1456, 2. 
Carried on or operating within the limits of a 
country. Opp. to foreign. 1546. 

1. I. sea, a large body of salt water, entirely or 
nearly severed from the ocean; applied also to 
large lakes. The improvement of our i, naviga- 
tion 1792. 2. The i. trade of England 1745. Phr. 
I. bill of exchange. I. duty, a duty on i. trade, etc., 
as the excise and stamp duties. T. revenue, the 
part of the national revenue consisting of taxes 
and i. duties. 

C. adv. In or towards the interior or heart of 


INLANDER 


a country, as opp. to the coast or border, or 
to wild outlying districts 1600. 
Yet am I in-land bred, And know some nourture 


SHAKS. 

Inlander (i-nlindos). 1610. [f. as prec. + 
-ER*.] One who dwells in the interior of a 
country. 

Inlandish (i:nle-ndif), a. 1657. [f. as prec. 
+ -ISH*.] +1, Home, domestic, native; opp. 
to oullandish. 2. Of an inland nature or 
character 1849. 

TInla:pidate, v. [f. IN-* + L. lapis, lapid- 
+ -ATE*] trans. To convert into stone, to 
petrify. Bacon. 

Inlard, var. of ENLARD v. 

Inlaw (inl), sb. [ME. inlage, f. IN-! + 
laze LAW, after üilaje outlaw.] One who is 
within the domain and protection of the law; 
opp. to outlaw. Now Hist. 

Inlaw (inlà), v. [OE. inlagian, f. IN- + 
lagu LAW; cf. üllagian to outlaw.] trans. To 
bring within the authority and protection of 
the law, to reverse the outlawry of (a person). 

-in-law. [f. IN prep. + LAW sb. after A Fr. 
en ley, OFr. en loi (de mariage) ‘in law (of 
marriago)'.] A phrase appended to names of 
relationship, as father, mother, son, etc., to 
indicate that the relationship is not by 
nature, but in the eye of the Canon Law, 
with reference to the degrees of affinity with- 
in which marriage is prohibited. These forms 
can be traced back to the 14th c. Formerly 
-in-law was also used in the sense of step-. 
Hence In-law, a relation by marriage 1894. 


Lnlawry. [f. INIAW v. + -RY; cf. IN- 
LAGARY.] = INLAGARY. Lytton. 
Inlay (inlé!, inlé^), sb, 1050. [f. next.) 


1, The process or art of inlaying (rare). 2. 
Material inlaid or prepared for inlaying; in- 
laid work 1697. Also fig. 13. The layering 
of plants. Sm T. BROWNE. 

2. With rich i. the various floor was graced POPE. 
a, The violet, Crocus, and hyacinth with rich i. 

roidered the ground MILT. P.L. 1v. 701. 

Inlay (inlé^), v. 1590. (f. IN- + Lay v.] 
tl. trans. To lay in, or as in, a place of con- 
cealment or preservation. DONNE. 2. To lay 
or embed (a thing) in the substance of some- 
thing else so that its surface becomes con- 
tinuous with that of the matrix 1598. b. To 
insert a page of a book, a plate, or a cut, in 
space cut in a larger and stouter page, for its 
preservation, or to enlarge the margin, and 
thus the whole size 1810. 3. To furnish or fit 
with a substance of a different kind embedded 
in its surface; to diversify or ornament (a. 
thing) by such insertion of another material 
disposed decoratively 1596. Also fig. b. 
transf. Said of the material embedded 1784. 

2. The moorstone courses, inlaid into the frame 
of the building SMEATON. 3. Looke how the floore 
of heauen Is thicke inlayed with pattens of bright 
gold SHAKS. fiy. But these things are. .thence 
borrow'd by the Monks to i. thir story MILT. b. 
The stream, That, as with molten glass, inlays the 
vale COWPER. 

Inlayer (i-nlé:oi). 1000. [f. INLAY v. + 
-ER*.] One who inlays (see the vb.). 

Inleague, obs. var. of ENLEAGUE v. 

tInlea-guer, v. [f. IN-! + LEAGUER sb.!, 
camp.] intr. To encamp with a besieging or 
beleaguering force. P. HOLLAND. 

Inlet (i-nlet), sb. ME. [f. phr. let in (IN 
adv., LET v.!).] 1. Letting in, admission. Now 
rare. 2. A way of admission; an entrance 
1624. 3. A narrow opening by which the 
water penetrates into the land; a small arm 
of the sea; an indentation in the sea-coast or 
the bank of a lake or river; a creek 1570. 
4. A piece let in or inserted 1798. 5. allrib., as 
1. area, valve, etc. 1882. 

2. These In-lets of Men and of Light [i.e. doors 
and windows] WOTTON. fij. An increase of our 
possessions is but an i. to new disquietudes 
Gorpsw. 

Inlet (injle-t), v. ME. [f. IN-' + LET v.' 
Orig. two wds. = letin.] Toletin. +1. trans. 
To allow to enter —1661. 2, To let in or insert 
(one thing) in another 1800. So fLnle:tter 
(rare), one who gives admittance. 

Inlighten, -list, etc.: see ENLIGHTEN, etc. 

In loco: see Ix Lat. prep. 

Inlook (i-nluk). 1869, [f. IN adv. + Loox 
sb., after OUTLOOK.] Looking within, intro- 
spection. 

TEnly, a. (OB. in(n)lié, f. inn IN adv. + 
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-lié -LY'.] Inward, interior; inwardly felt 
1612. 

Didst thou but know the i. touch of Loue SHAKS. 

Inly (i-nli), adv. [OE. in(n)liée, f. inn IN adv. 

+ -liée -LY*.] a. Inwardly; in the heart, 
spirit, or inner nature; in regard to the inner 
life. b. In à way that goes to the heart; 
heartily; thoroughly, extremely. 

Friends year by year more i. known EMERSON. 

Inlying, vòl. sb. 1734. = LYING-N. So 
Lnlying ppl. a., lying inside 1844; lying in 
1864, 

Inmate (i-nme't), sb. (a.) 1589. [prob. orig. 
f. INN sb. 1 dwelling (later assoc. with IN 
adv.) + MATE sb.) 1. One who dwells with 
others in the same house (now rare). In early 
use, A lodger or subtenant. b. Sometimes, A 
foreigner, stranger. Often fig. 1600. 2. In re- 
lation to the house: An occupant along with 
others; hence, occas., = Indweller, inhabi- 
tant, occupier. Const. of. (lit. and fig.) 1597. 
3. attrib. or adj. That is an inmate (lil. and 
fig.); dwelling in the same house with, or in 
the house of, another; indwelling. tObs. 1630. 

1. Taking an i. in to his hous 1601. b. He is but a 
new fellow, An in-mate here in Rome B. JONS. 2. 
So spake the Enemie of Mankind, enclos'd In Ser- 
pent, I. bad MILT. P.L. 1X. 495. Ani. of a lunatic 
asylum MEDWIN. 3. I. guests Miu. Hence I'n- 
matecy [irreg.: see -0Y], the position of an i. 1806. 

Inmeat (i-nmit); usu. in pl. inmeats. 
Now rare exc. dial. 1616. [f. IN adv. + 
MEAT sb.) Those internal viscera of an ani- 
mal which are used for food; hence gen. En- 
trails, inwards. 

In medias res, In memoriam: see IN 


Lat. prep. 
Inme'sh, var. of ENMESH v. 
tInmew:, v. [perh. f. IN- + MEW v] 


trans. To mew or coop up. BEAUM. & FL. 

fIn mid, prep. ME. only. [Analytical var. 
of ME. on middle, amiddle, AwID.] Amid, in 
the middle or centre of. 

Inmost (inmost, -móst) a. (sb., adv.) 
[Earlier ME. inmest, in(ne)mast :- OE. inne- 
mest, f. in, inne IN adv.; see -MOsT.] 1. lit. 
Situated farthest within, most inward, most 
remote from the outside. Also fig. 2. absol. 
or sb. That which is inmost; the inmost part. 
(lit. and fig.). Rarely in pl. OE. 3. adv. Most 
inwardly (rare) OE. 

1. Into thir i. bower Handed they went Mirr. 
P.L.1v. 738. fig. In the inmoste affeccion of their 
hertes UDALL. 2. Lodge it in the i. of thy bosom 
FORD. 3. Thro’ all their i.-winding caves POPE, 
So }Immore a. inner. P. HOLLAND. 

Inn (in), sb. [OE. inn :— *innam (cf. ON. 
inni :— *innjam); f. inne IN adv.) $1. A 
dwelling-place, habitation, lodging; a house 
(in relation to its inhabitant). +2.‘ Dwelling- 
place’, ‘abode’, ‘place of sojourn’, in fig. uses 
—1615. 3. A public house for the lodging and 
entertainment, of travellers, wayfarers, etc.; 
2 hostelry or hotel; occas., erron., a tavern 
which does not provide lodging ME. b. fig. 
esp. A temporary lodging as opp. to a 
permanent abode 1529. 4. A lodging-house 
or house of residence for students (cf. HOSTEL 
sb.); now Obs., exc. as in b and c. fa. At the 
Universities. 1346. (Preserved till 19th c. in 
New Inn Hall, Oxford). b. Inns of Chancery: 
certain sets of buildings in London, orig. 
Places of residence and study for students 
and apprentices of law; also the societies by 
which they were occupied 1458. c. Inns of 
Court: the four sets of buildings in London 
(the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, 
Lincoln's Inn, and Gray's Inn) belonging to 
the four legal societies which have the ex- 
clusive right of admitting persons to practise 
at the bar; hence, these four societies them- 
selves. (Formerly also colloq. inns a court). 
1396. d. Serjeants’ Inn: a collegiate building 
of the now extinct order of Serjeants-at-Law, 
esp. that in Chancery Lane, sold in 1877. 
1646. B. attrib. as ti.-house = sense 3; eto. 
1694, 

1. To let the world wag, and take mine ease in 
mine in HEYWOOD. Phr. To take (up) one’s i. (or 
inns): to take up one’s residence, quarters ~1647; 

Vith me ye may take up your In For this same 
night SPENSER. 2. My people shal dwel in the 
ynnes of peace COVERDALE Isa. 32:18. 3. He still 
has found The warmest welcome at an i. SHEN- 
STONE. b. To that dark i., the grave SCOTT. 

Inn (in), v. Now rare. [f. INN sb. (In OE. 
and ME. inseparable in form from IN v., q.v.)] 


INNERMOST 


1. trans. To lodge, house. Often refi. 2, infr, 
(Hor reft.) To lodge, sojourn; now, to put up 
(at an inn or hostel) ME. b. Of a coach: To 
stop or put up (at an inn) 1748. c. fig. and 
transf. 1591. 

1. Whan he had broght hem in to his Citee And 
Inned hem euerich in his degree CHAUCER. 2. b. 
You had better send for them where the machine 
inns H. WALPOLE. 

Inn, obs. f. IN prep., adv., and v. 

Innascibility (inestbi-liti, inn-). 1602, 
[- eccl.L. innascibilitas (Hilary), f. innasci- 
bilis (Tertullian) incapable of being born, f. 
in- IN-* + mascibilis who can be born, f. 
nasci be born; see -BLE, -ITY.] The attribute 
of being independent of birth: said of God 
the Father. 

Innate (i-nné't, inné!-t, iné'-t), a. ME. [- L. 
innatus, pa. pple. of innasci, f. in- IN-* + 
nasci be born.] 1, Existing in a person (or 
organism) from birth; belonging to the ori- 
ginal or essential constitution (of body or 
mind); inborn, native, natural. a. Of quali- 
ties, principles, etc. (esp. mental); opp. to 
acquired, esp. in innate ideas. b. Of a vege- 
table formation: Originating within the 
matrix or substance of the plant. Of a 
mineral: Originating within the matrix; 
native. 1887. 2, transf. Inherent. 1Obs, 1600. 
3. Bot. Said of a part or organ borne on the 
apex of another; as, an i. anther 1830. 

1. a. It is an establish'd Opinion amongst some 
Men, That there are in the Understanding certain 
I. Principles. .which the Soul receives in its very 
first Being, and brings into the World with it 
LocKE. It has been ope whether there be any 
i. ideas, or whether all ideas be derived from sensa- 
tion and reflexion HUME. var. tInna'ted a, 
Hence Inna:te-ly adv., -ness. Inna-tive a, (now 
rare or Obs.), innate, native 1513. 

fInnate, v. rare. 1602. [f. prec.] trans. a. 
To make innate; to produce within some- 
thing. b.(In Fuller) To imbue or endow by 
nature (with something); usu. in pass. 

Innato-, comb. f. L. innatus INNATW a., 
forming adjs. in which it adverbially quali- 
fies the second element, as inna:to-se:ssile, 
innately sessile; etc. 

Innavigable (inm-vigüb'l, inn-), a. 1527. 
[- Fr. innavigable or L. innavigabilis; see 
In-*, NAVIGABLE.] Not navigable; that can- 
not be navigated. 

There is no. . Sea innauigable 1527. When a Ship 
;,;15 rendered i. [ete.] 1755. Hence Inna:vigabi:- 
lity, Inna:vigableness. Inna'vigably adv. 

tLnne, adv. and prep. OE. [ME. repr. of 
two derivatives from OE, in(n adv., viz. 
(1) OE. innan adv. and prep. (of motion and 
position) = OFris. inna, OS. innan, OHG. 
innan(a (G. innen) ON. innan, Goth. 
innana; (2) OE. inne adv. of position ie 
OFris., OS. inne, OHG. inne, inni, ON. inni, 
Goth. inna.] 

A. adv. 1. Of position: In, within, inside, 
indoors 1470. 2. Of motion: In (to a place). 
Not in OE. —1486. 

B. prep. 1. Of position: In, within. Not in 
OE. —1450. 2. Of motion: Into. ME. only. 

Inner (imo, a. (sb. [OE. inner(r)a, 
in(mra = OFris. inra, OHG. innaro, -ero 
(G. innere) ON. innri, idri; compar. of 
in(n IN adv.; see -Em*.] 1. Situated more 
within; more or further inward; interior. 
Often with a positive force, antithetical, not 
to in, but to outer: Situated within; inward; 
internal. Also fig. and transf. b. Mus, 
Applied to parts or voices intermediate 
between the highest and lowest of the har- 
mony (also called middle). 2. Mental or 
spiritual OE. 3. sb. That division of a target 
next outside the bull's-eye, or, in some tar- 
gets, the division immediately outside the 
centre; also, ellipt. a shot which strikes this 

1. Into an I. chamber ME. An inner tube of 
india-rubber. . separate from the outer cover 1902. 
2. The sense By which thy i. nature was apprised 
Of outward shows SHELLEY. Phr. The i. man, the 
i. part of man; the soul or mind; joc. the stomach 
or inside, esp. in reference to food. I. T'emple: see 
TEMPLE sb.* 

Lnnerly, adr. Obs. or rare. ME. [f. IN- 
NER a. + -Ly*] fMore within; inwardly, 
internally. 

Innermost (inormó*st, -móst) ME. [f. 
INNER a. + -most.] A. adj. Inmost. B. sb. 


INNERNESS 


The inmost part 1674. Hence I-nnermostly 
adv. E. B. BROWNING. 

Innerness (i-només). 1880. [f. INNER a. 
+ -NESS.] Inwardness. 

Innervate (inó-rve't, inn-), v. 1870. [f. 
In-? + L. nervus NERVE + -ATE*; cf. enervate.] 
Physiol. To supply (some organ or part) with 
nerve-force, or with nerves. 

The ganglionic mass, whence the jaws and foot- 
jaws are innervated ROLLESTON. 

Innervation (inozvé'-fon). 1832. [f. as 
prec. + -ATION.] The action or process of in- 
nervating; the fact of being innervated; 
supply of nerve-force from a nerve-centre to 
some organ or part by means of nerves; 
stimulation of some organ by its nerves. 

Innerve (ind-rv, inn-) v. 1828. [f. IN-* + 
NERVE sb. or v.] = INNERVATE; also fig. to 
animate. 

Inness (in,nés). rare. 1866, [f. IN adv. or 
a. + -NESS,] a. The quality of being in (some- 
thing). b. Inner quality or state. 

Innholder (i-nhó*:ldoui) Now rare. 1404. 
[f. INN sb. + HOLDER"). = INNKEEPER. 

Inning (i-nin), vòl. sb. [OE. innung; f. 
IN v, or INN v. + -ING'. Sense 4 has no 
historical connection with senses 1—3.] 

I. From IN v. 11. A putting or getting in; 
what is put or got in; contents; income. OE. 
only. 2. The action of taking in, inclosing, 
ete.; esp. the reclaiming of marsh or flooded 
land 1530. b. pl. Lands taken in or reclaimed 
1700, 3. The action of getting in; ingathering, 
harvesting 1592. 4. In Cricket, Base-ball, etc. 
(in Great Britain always in pl. form innings, 
whether in sing. or pl. sense): That portion of 
the game played by either side while 'in' or at 
the bat. In Cricket also used of the play of, 
or score of runs made by, any one batsman 
during his turn 1746. b. transf. (in Great 
Britain always in pl.) The time during which 
a person, party, principle, etc. is in power; à 


new ideas of ‘peace, retrenchment and 
reform’ got their innings 1878. 

II. The action of INN v.; lodging, housing; 
concr. a lodging, house OE. 

Innkeeper (i-n,ki:poa), 1548, (f. INN sb. 
3 + KxkPER.] One who keeps an inn or 
publie house; an innholder, taverner. Hence 
Lnnkee:ping sb. the keeping of an inn (also 
atirib.); adj. that keeps an inn. 

Innocence (i-nóséns). ME. [- (O)Fr. inno- 
cence ~ L. innocentia, f. innocent-; see INNO- 
CENT, -£NCE.] 1. Freedom from sin, guilt, or 
moral wrong in general; moral purity. 2. The 
fact of not being guilty of that with which 
one is charged ; guiltlessness 1559. 3. Freedom 
from cunning or artifice; guilelessness, sim- 
plicity ; hence, ignorance, silliness ME. 4. Of 
things: Innocuousness 1828. 5. concr. An 
innocent person or thing ME. 6. U.S. A 
popular name of Houstonia cwrula, which has 
small blue flowers 1845. 

1. How came our first Parents to sin, and to lose 
their Primitive I.? SOUTH. 2. Where the guilt is 
doubtful, a presumption of it should in general be 
admitted ‘JUNIUS’. 3. The servants, who had 
traded on my i. 1883. 5. Well said, I. SHERIDAN. 

Innocency (i-nósénsi) Now rare or arch. 
ME. [~ L. innocentia; see prec., -ENOY.] 
= prec, 

Innocent (inósént) ME. [- (O)Fr. inno- 
cent or L. innocens, -ent-, f. in- IN-* + nocens, 
Dr. pple. of nocére hurt, injure; see -ENT.] 

- adj. 1. Doing no evil; free from moral 
wrong, sin, or guilt; pure, unpolluted. Now 
always implying *unacquainted with evil'; 
but formerly sometimes (e.g. of God or 
Christ), Sinless, holy. Also transf. and fig. 
2. Free from specific wrong or guilt; not de- 
serving of the suffering inflicted; not guilty, 
guiltless, unoffending ME. b. collog. with of: 
Free from; devoid of 1706. 3. Simple, guile- 
less, unsuspecting; hence, naive, ingenuous 
ME. b. Silly, half-witted. Now dial. 1548. 
4. Of actions, ete.: Free from guilt or moral 
evil. (Often blending with 5.) 1514. 5. Of 
things: Doing no harm; not injurious; 
harmless, innocuous. (In Path. opp. to 
malignant.) 1662. b. Lawful 1823. 

1. When we say that God made man i., What do 
We mean? MAURICE. fig. She woos the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with i. snow MILT. 2. 7. 
blood, the blood (or life) of the i.; I haue sinned, in 
that I haue betraied the i. blood Matt. 27:4. The 
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Peasant, i. of all these Ills DRYDEN. b. The 
Sermon. . was quite i. of meaning WESLEY. 3. For 
all she looks so i. as it were, take my Word for it 
she is no Fool STEELE. 4. I think no pleasure i., 
that is to man hurtful FRANKLIN. 5. His Powder 
upon Examination being found very i. BUDGELL. 

B. sb. 1. a. An innocent person; one not dis- 
posed to do harm, or unacquainted with evil 
ME. tb. A guiltless person —1748. 2. esp. A 
young child; spec. in pl. (with capital), the 
young children slain by Herod after the birth 
of Jesus (Matt. 2:16), reckoned from early 
times as Christian martyrs (also called the 
Holy Innocents) ME. 3. A guileless, simple, 
or unsuspecting person; hence b. A simple- 
ton; a half-wit, an idiot ME. 

1. Thou hast kill'd the sweetest i., That ere did 
lift vp eye Oth. v. ii. 199. 2. (Holy) Innocents’ Day, 
the 28th of December, observed as a church festi- 
val in commemoration of the slaughter of the 
Innocents, (Formerly called CHILDERMAS). 3. In 
Scotland. .a natural fool [was called] an i. Scorr. 

Hence I-nnocently adv. in an i. manner ME. 

Innocuity (inokiüiti). 1855. [f. L. in- 
nocuus + -ITY ; cf. Fr. innocuité.] The quality 
of being innocuous. 

Innocuous (ino kiu,os), a. 1598. (f. L. 
innocuus, f. in- IN-* + nocuus, f. nocére huri 
see -0US.] Not hurtful or injurious; harm. 
less. In Zool. applied spec. to the non- 
venomous snakes (constituting the order 
Innocua). 

But over Diomedes' left shoulder passed The 
point i. COWPER. Hence Inno'cuous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

+I-nnodate, v. 1635. [- innodat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of late L, innodare, f. in- IN-* + nodare, 
f. nodus knot; see -ATE*.] (rans. To fasten in 
or with a knot; spec. to include or involve in 


an anathema or interdict —16055. Hence 
tInnoda-tion. 
Inno-minable, a. arch. ME. [- L. in- 


nominabilis, t. IN-* + nominabilis that 
may be named, f. nominare name; see -BLE.] 
Incapable of being or unfit to be named. 

Innominate (in(n)g-minét), a. 1638. [- late 
L. innominatus; see in- IN-*, NOMINATE ppl. a.] 
1. Not named, unnamed, anonymous. 2. 
Rom. Law. Of a contract: Unclassified 1774. 
3. Anat. I. bone (os innominatum), the hip- 
bone, a union of three original bones, ilium, 
ischium, and pubis. J. artery (arteria inno- 
minata), a large artery given off from the 
arch of the aorta, just before the left carotid 
artery. I. vein (vena innominata), each of the 
two veins formed by the junction of the 
subclavian and the internal jugular veins 
behind the inner ends of the clavicle. 1866. 
b. absol. as sb. (also in L. form innominatum, 
-ala): — i. bone, artery, or vein. 1879. 

Innovate (i-nóve't), v. 1548. [- innovat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L, innovare renew, alter, f. in 
IN-* + novare make new, f. novus new; see 
-ATE*.] fl. trans. To change into something 
new; to alter; to renew —1818. 12. To bring 
in (something new); to introduce as new 
-1738. 3. intr. To bring in or introduce 
novelties; to make changes in something 
established; tointroduce innovations. Occas. 
const. on or upon. 1597. 

1. Attempts to i, the constitutional or habitual 
character JOHNSON. 2. Some words which I have 
innovated..upon his Latin DRYDEN. 3. To i. is 
not to reform BURKE. So fInnovate a. newly 
introduced 1600. Hence Innovative a. having 
the character of innovating; - trevolutionary. 
I-nnovator, one who innovates; fa revolutionist 
1598; I-nnovatory a. 1853. 

Innovation (inóvé^fon). 1548. [- L. 
innovatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action 
of innovating; the introduction of novelties; 
the alteration of what is established. TFor- 
merly const. of. 1553. tb. Revolution (= L. 
nove res) 31033. 2. A change made by inno- 
vating; something newly introduced; a novel 
practice, method, ete. 1548. tb. A rebellion 
or insurrection 1726. 3. Bot. The formation 
of a new shoot at the apex of a stem or 
branch; esp. that which takes place at the 
apex of the thallus of mosses; also (with pl.) 
a new shoot thus formed 1835. 

1. The innouation of new honors SELDEN. 2. The 
tribute you demand from the Hindüs. .is an i, and. 
an infringement of the laws of Hindustán 1800. 
Hence Innovational a. of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by i. 1817. Innova‘tionist, one 
who favours innovations. 

Innoxious (in(n)g-kfos), a. 1623. If. L. 


INOBTRUSIVE 


innorius + -0US; see IN-*, NoxioUs,] 1. Not 
noxious; harmless, innocuous 1638. 12. 
Innocent, blameless. 

1. Even lions, when surfeited, are i. 1831. 2. The 
good man walk'd i, thro’ his age PoPE. Hence In- 
no-xious-ly adv., -ness. 

TInnu:bilous, a. rare. 1656. (f. L. innu- 
bilus or f. IN-* + NUBILOUS.] Cloudless —1708. 

Innuendo (iniu,e-ndo) Also erron. inu- 
endo. Pl. -does (t-do’s, tdos). 1564. [L., 
= ‘by nodding at, pointing to, intimating’, 
abl. gerund of innuere nod to, signify, f. in- 
IN-* + muere nod.] 1. The med. L, formula 
used to introduce à parenthetical explana- 
tion; = meaning, to wit, that is to say. 2. 
Hence, as 8b. The parenthetical explanation 
itself; esp. the injurious meaning alleged to 
be conveyed by words not per se injurious or 
actionable, which, in an action for libel or 
slander, is usually introduced into the record 
and issue by the words ‘meaning thereby’, 
after the expressions alleged to have been 
used 1701. b. The words or expressions thus 
explained or needing explanation; a blank to 
be filled up with the name of the person to 
whom it is alleged to refer 1755. 3. An 
oblique hint or suggestion; an insinuation, 
esp. one of a depreciatory kind 1678. 

2. No I. can make such Words actionable 
ScRoaas. b. An indictment for a libel, with all the 
inuendos filled up 1802. 3. [He] sought by nods 
and winks and inuendoes to intimate his author- 
ship W. IRVING. 

Innue-ndo, v. 1705. [f. prec. sb.) 1. intr. 
To utter or make innuendoes, 2. Law. To 
interpret or construe by attaching an 
innuendo 1851. 

Innumerable (in(n)i-mérüb', a. ME. 
[7 L. innumerabilis; see IN-* and NUMERABLE.] 
Incapable of being numbered or reckoned; 
not to be counted for multitude; numberlesa. 
Often with exaggerative force. a. With sing. 
sb.; now only with host, multitude, etc. b. 
Now usu. with pl. sb. 1450, 

a. An i. company of Angels Heb. 12:22. An i. 
flight Of harmefull fowles SPENSER. b. Cedars, 
with i. boughs Miur. Murmuring of i. bees 
TENNYSON. Hence Innu:merability, In- 
nu:merableness, the quality of being i. In- 
nu:*merably adv. 

Innumerous (in(n)id-méres), a. arch. 1630. 
[- late L. innumerosus; see IN-* and NUMER- 
ous.) 1. Without number; innumerable, 
countless. Now only poet. or rhet. 2. Void of 
metrical or rhythmical number (rare) 1886. 

Innutrient (in(n)iz-triént), a. 1822. [IN-*.] 
Not nourishing. 

Innutrition (in(n)iutri-fon). 1796. (IN-*.] 
Lack of nutrition, failure of nourishment. J. 
of the bones = RICKETS. 

Innutritious (in(n)iutri-fos), a. 1796. [IN-*.] 
Not nutritious. 

Ino- (oi-no), comb. f. Gr. ts, ivós muscle, 
fibre, nerve, strength, as in INOGEN, q.v. 

tInobe-dience. ME. [- OFr. inobediance 
or late (eccl.) L. inobedientia (Augustine); see 
IN-5 OBEDIENCE.] = DISOBEDIENCE —1084. 
fInobe'dient, a. ME. [- OFr. inobedient 
or late (eccl.) L. inobediens, -ent-; see IN-*, 
OBEDIENT.] = DISOBEDIENT -1805. Hence 
Inobe-diently adv. 

Inobno:xious, a. rare. 1059. [IN-*.] Not 
obnoxious; not exposed /o; inoffensive. 

Inobservable (inóbzó-1váb'l) a. Now rare. 
1600. [= L. inobservabilis; see IN-* and 
OnsERVABLE.] Incapable of being observed; 
not noticeable. 

Inobservance (inóbzó-rvüns). 1011. [- Fr. 
inobservance or L. inobservantia; see IN-*, 
OBSERYANCE.] 1. Failure to observe or notice; 

inattention. 2. The not keeping of a law, 
custom, bond, promise, etc. 1626. So In- 
obse-rvancy (rare). 

Inobservant (inóbzó-ivünt) a. 1003. [— 
late L. inobservans, -ant-; see IN-*, OBSER- 
vANT.] That does not observe or notice. 
Hence Inobse-rvantness, inobservance 
1659. 

Inobservation (ingbzoarvé'-fon). rare. 1579. 
[f. IN-* + OBSERVATION. Cf. Fr. inobservation.] 
11. The non-observance of à law, promise, 
ete. 1653. 2. Want of observation or atten- 
tion; inobservance 1727. 

Inobtrusive (inübtrü-siv), a. rare. 1706. 
[IN-.] Not obtrusive; modest, retiring. 
Hence Inobtru-sive-ly adv., -ness. 


INOCARPIN 


Inoca-rpin. 1865. [f. mod.Bot.L. Ino- 
carpus (f. INO- fibrous + Gr. xapnós fruit) + 
-IN*] Chem. A red colouring matter con- 
tained in the juice of Inocarpus edulis, a tree 
of Asia and the E. India islands. 


Inoccupa-tion. 1786. [IN-*] Want of 
occupation; unoccupied condition. 
Inoculable (inọ-kiúlăb’l), a. 1847. [f. 


INOCULATE + -ABLE, perh. after Fr. inocul- 
able.) Of a person: Capable of being infected 
with a disease by inoculation. Of a disease: 
Capable of being communicated by inocula- 
tion. Of matter or virus: That may inocu- 
late a person or transmit a disease. Hence 
Ino:culabi-lity. 

Inocular (ing-kitilia), a. 1826. {IN-*.] 
Entom. Of an antenna: Inserted in a sinus in 
the inner margin of the compound eye, 
which thus partly surrounds its base. 

Inoculate (ing-kitile't), v. ME. [- inoculat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. inoculare engraft, im- 
plant, f. in- In-* + oculus eye, bud; see 
-ATE®.] 1. trans, (Hort.) To set or insert (an 
eye, bud, or scion) in a plant for propagation; 
to subject (a plant) to the operation of 
budding; to propagate by inoculation; to 
bud (one plant) into, on, or upon (another). 
Also absol. Also fig. 12. transf. To join or 
unite by insertion ~1668. b. inir. To become 
Joined or united with continuity of substance 
—1720. 3, trans. (Path.) To engraft or implant 
(a disease, or the germ or virus) upon a person 
by INOCULATION, q.v. 1722. b. To impregnate 
(a person or animal) with the virus or germs 
of a disease; spec. for the purpose of in- 
ducing a milder form of the disease and 
rendering the subject immune 1722. c. absol. 
or intr. To perform inoculation 1765. d. fig. 
(trans.) To imbue (a person) with 1824. 

1. fig. The Pelhams. .always inoculated private 
quarrels on affairs of state H. WALPOLE. 3. d. M. 
pan had tried in vain to i. me with wisdom W. 

RVING. Hence Ino-culative a. characterized by 
or pertaini 

Inocula 
ii 


to inoculation, Ino'culator. 


1657. [- inodiat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of late L. inodiare; see ANNOY v., 
ae trans. To render odious or hateful 
1721, 

tIno-dorate, a. [f. In-? + ObomaTE a.) 
Unscented. Bacon. 

Inodorous (inó*.dóros) a. 1666. [f. L. 
inodorus + -ous, or f. IN-? + Opoxovs.] 
Destitute of odour; without smell or scent. 
Hence Ino-dorous-ly adv., -ness. 

Inoffensive (ingfe-nsiv), a. 1598. [IN-*] 
1. Doing or causing no harm; harmless, un- 
offending. 2. Not objectionable; not offend- 
ing the senses; not a cause of offence 1022. 

1. An i. man for life and conversation. .nothing 
of viciousness could be charged upon him FULLER. 
Useful and i, animals 1790, 2. An i. medicine 1744. 
Hence Inoffe-nsive-ly adv., -ness. 

Tnofficial (ingfi-fal), a. rare. 1632. [IN-*.] 
Not official; unofficial. 

Inofficious (injf.fos, a. 1603. [- L. in- 
officiosus, or f. IN-* + OFFICIOUS.] tl. Not 
ready to do one’s duty or office; not inclined 
to do good offices; disobliging -1706. b. Law. 
Not in accordance with moral duty 1663. 
2. Without office, function, or operation 1884. 

1. Thow drown'st thy selfe in i. sleep 1603. b. 7. 
testament, a will not in accordance with the 
testator’s natural affection and moral duties 
WHARTON. 2, Where the operative part and the 
recital are at variance, the recital must be treated 
asi. 1885. Hence Inoffi-cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Inogen (ei-nodsen). 1889. [f. INO- + -GEN 
1.] Physiol. Hermann's term for a hypo- 
thetical complex substance supposed to 
exist in muscular fibre and to be the energy- 
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yielding substance of muscle. 

genic a. of or pertaining to i. 

TInopera-tion. 1620. [- eccl.L. inoperatio; 
see IN-, OPERATION.] A working within; in- 
working —1645. 

Inoperative (ing-pérétiv), a. 1631. [IN-*.] 
Not operative; not working; in Law, without 
practical force, invalid. 

The resolutions..not having been so ratifled, 
were i, 1885. Hence Ino-perativeness. 

Inope T, a. rare. 1864. [f. IN- + 
OPERCULAR.] Conch. = next. 

Inoperculate (inopó-rkiül?t), a. 1835. [f. 
In-* + OPERCULATE a.] Not having an oper- 
culum or lid; spec. in Conch., of or belonging 
to the Inoperculata, a division of Pulmonifera 
containing those univalves, such as snails, 
whose shell has no operculum. So In- 
ope-rculated a. 

tInopinable, a. ME. [- L. inopinabilis; 
see IN-*, OPINABLE. Cf. OFr. inopinable.] 
Not opinable; unthinkable, inconceivable; 
not to be thought of —1581. 

This. .is inopynable, incredible and a very para- 
dox 1555. 

Ino'pinate, a. 1598. (- L. inopinatus, f. in- 
Is-* + opinatus, pa. pple. of opinari suppose, 
believe, think; see -ATE*.] Not thought of; 
unlooked for; unexpected —1807. 

Inopportune (ing:péatid-n), a. 1533. [= 
late L. inopportunus unfitting; see IN-* and 
OPPORTUNE. Rare till Xix.] Not opportune; 
inappropriate or inconvenient, esp. with 
regard to time; unsuited to the occasion; 

‘unseasonable. 

No visit could have been more i. T. Hook. Tur- 
bulent and i. in their demands 1869. Hence In- 
pier aecy adv., -ness. 

opportunist (ino:póativ-nist), sb. (a.) 
1880. [f. INOPPORTUNE + -IST, after oppor- 
funis] 1. One who believes a policy or 
course of action to be inopportune; esp. one 
who, on that ground, opposed the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility at the Vatican Council, 
1870; one opposed to the OPPonTUNISTS. 2. adj. 
Of or belonging to the inopportunists 1888, 

Inopportunity (i:opóatiü-niti) 1500. [- 
late L. inopportunitas, or f. INOPPORTUNE + 
-ITY.] The quality or fact of being inoppor- 
tune; unseasonableness. 

Inoppressive (inópre-siv), a. rare. 1627. 
IIN-*.] Not oppressive; unoppressive. 

TIno:»pulent, a. 1613. [IN-*.] Not opulent; 


Hence Ino- 


poor. 

Inorb (inó-ib), v. 1847. [IN-*.] trans, To 
place in an orb or sphere; to surround with 
or as with an orb; to encircle. 

Inordinacy (inó-idinüsi). Now rare, 1017. 
If. INORDINATE; see -acy.] The quality or 
condition of being inordinate; inordinate- 
ness; also, an inordinate act. 
jus wantonness of power, and i. of ambition 


fIno:rdinance. 1638. [f. In-* + ORDINANCE; 
assoc. with INORDINATE.] An inordinate 
action or practice; an excess —1799. 

Inordinate (ing-adinét), a. ME. [- L. 
inordinatus, f. in- IN-* + ordinatus, pa. pple. 
of ordinare ORDAIN; see -ATE] 1. Not 
ordered; irregular, disorderly; not controlled 
or restrained. 2. Not kept within orderly 
limits, immoderate, excessive ME. 3. Of 
persons: Not conforming or subject to law or 
LU disorderly; immoderate, intemperate 
1450. 

1. To keep i. hours 1625. A rude and i. hi A 
2. I. drinking 1665, vanity BURKE, Ey bn 
3. I. admirers of antiquity BUCKLE. Hence In- 
o-rdinate-ly adv., -ness. : 

Hnordina-tion. 1612. [- L. and med.L. 
inordinatio disorder; see Iw-*, ORDINATION.] 
The condition of being inordinate (in con- 
duct, etc.); an instance of this —1788. 

That intrinsick L, and Devíation from right 
Reason inherent in .. it [a Lye] SOUTH. 

Inorganic (ingagze-nik), a. 1794. If. IN-^ + 
ORGANIC] 1. Not characterized by having 
organs; not formed with the organs of life; 
destitute of organized physical Structure; 
said of inanimate matter and bodies formed 
of it without vital action. b. Chem. Of ele- 
ments, compounds, ete.: Not entering into 
the composition of organized bodies; not 
formed under the action of the vital forces 
1831, 2. = INORGANICAL 1. 1821. 3. Not be- 
longing to the organism or structure; that 
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does not arise by natural growth; spec, in 
Philol. of sounds or forms not arising from 
regular phonetic development 1843; Path, 
of abnormal heart-sounds not due to 
disease of the heart substance 1884, 4, 
Without systematic arrangement. CARLYLE, 
1. I. world, nature, the material world outside the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms; the world of 
matter, with its forces. b. I, Chemistry, that 
branch which investigates i. compounds; the 
chemistry of mineral substances. 3. The yoke of 
an i. and alien despotism MERIVALE. These 
languages will hardly ever agree in what is 
anomalous or i, MAX-MÜLLER. 

tInorga-nical, a. 1621. [f. IN-* + ORGANI- 
CAL.] 1. Without organs or instruments; not 
having, or not acting by, organs. Said of 
the soul or mind. —1688. 2. = INORGANIO 1, 
—1690. Hence Inorga'nically adv. without 
organs or organization. 

finorga-nity. rare. 1043. [f. IN- + 
torganity condition of being organic.] The 
condition of being without organs —1727. 
The i. of the Soul SIR T. BROWNE. 
Ino:r&aniza-tion. 1839. [TN-*.] Absence 
of organization; unorganized condition. 


Ino‘rganized, a. 1649.  (IN-] Not 
organized; not having organization. 
Inornate (inó-nét), a. 1510. [- L. in- 


ornatus, or f. IN-* + ORNATE a.) Not ornate; 
unadorned, plain. 

tInortho-graphy. 1779. [Ix-*.] Incorrect 
spelling. 

Inosculate (ing-skiitle't), v. 1071. [f. In-* 
+ L. osculare furnish with a mouth or out- 
let, f. osculum, dim. of os mouth after Gr. 
dvwacrouoÜv (866 ANASTOMOSIS).] 1. intr, Of 
blood-vessels, ete.: To open into each other; 
to have connection terminally; to anasto- 
mose 1683. 2. Of solid parts: To unite by 
interpenetrating or fitting closely into each 
other 1713. 3. trans. To cause (blood-vessels, 
or the like) to open into each other; to con- 
nect by anastomosis 1734. 4. To cause (fibres, 
or the like) to pass into each other 1671. 5. 
transf. and fig. a. intr. To join or unite so as 
to become continuous; to blend 1836. b. 
trans. To cause to grow together or unite so 
as to become continuous 1829. 

Inosculation (ingskidlé'fon), 1672. [f. 
prec. ; see -ATION.] The action of inosculating; 
the opening of two vessels of an animal body, 
or of a vegetable, into each other; anasto- 
mosis; junction by insertion; hence, applied 
generally to the passing of one thing into 
another, 

The i. of veins 1672. 

Inosite (oimosoit). 1857. [f. a potential 
*inose (f. INO- muscle + -osE) + -rrEMa.] 
Chem. A mon-fermentable saccharine sub- 
stance (C,Hi,0, + 2H,0), isomeric with glu- 
cose, discovered by Scherer (1850) in the fluid 
contained in the cardiac muscular tissue of 
the ox, and since found in other parts of the 
body and in plants. 

Inoxidizable (inoksidolzüb', a. 1864. 
IIN-*.] Not oxidizable; incapable of rusting. 

Ino-xidize, v. 1881. [IN-*.] trans. To 
render not liable to oxidize. 

Inp-: sce Imp- as in inpale, ete. 

In partibus, etc.: see IN Lat. prep. 

Ln-pa:tient. 1760. See IN adv. Combs. 2. 

Ln-phase. 1916. [attrib. use of phr. in 
phase.) Electr. Of the same phase. 

Input (i-nput), sb. 1753. [IN adv. Combs. 1.] 
1. A sum put in(Sc.). 2. That which is put or 
taken in; esp. of electrical apparatus 1893. 

tInput, v. late ME. [f. IN-' or IN adv. + 
Pur v.; in earliest use (XIV) after L. imponere] 
1. trans. To put on, impose. 2. Sc. To put in, 
set (in some position) 1557—1839. 

Inquarta-tion. rare. 1881. [perh. - Fr. 
inquartation; see QUARTATION.] A process of 
separating gold and silver. 

Inquest (i-nkwest). (ME. enqueste — OFr. 
enqueste (mod. enquéte) := Rom. inquesta, 
subst. use of fem. of pa. pple. of *inquærere; 
see INQUIRE.] 1. A legal or judicial inquiry to 
ascertain or decide a matter of fact, esp. one 
made by a jury in a civil or criminal case. 
Formerly, a general term for all formal or 
official inquiries. Now mostly = 'coroner's 
inquest’ (see CORONER). Also fig. 2. The 
body of men appointed to hold a legal in- 
quiry ; a jury; now esp. a coroner's jury ME. 


INQUIET 


3. gen. tAn inquiry or question; a question- 
ing -1853; ta pursuit, a research; fa quest 
-1667; inquiry or investigation (now rare) 
1625. 

1. Great 1., an occasional name for the Domesday 
inquiry and valuation. J. of Office, an inquiry 
made by the king’s officer, or by commissioners 
appointed for the purpose, concerning any matter 
that entitles the king to the possession of lands or 
tenements, goods or chattels. fig. Great, last, 
general i., the last Judgement. 2. Grand or great 
1 Grand JuRY. Grand (or great) i. of the nation, 
applied to the House of Commons. 3. This is the 
laborious and vexatious i, that the soul must 
make after science SOUTH. 

Inquiet (inkwoi-ét), a. ME. [- L. in- 
quietus; sce IN-*, QUIET. Cf. Fr. inquiet (XV1).] 
Not quiet; trestless, troublesome —1552; un- 
easy, anxious (rare) 1502. Hence fInqui-et- 
ness. 

Inquiet (inkwoi-ét), v. Now rare. ME. 
I- (O)Fr. inquiéter — L. inquietare, t. inquietus; 
see prec.) trans. To destroy the quiet of; tto 
disquiet, disturb (in mind) —1828. 

Inquietation (inkwoi,6té'-Jon). arch. 1461. 
[7 OFr. inquietation — med.L. inquietatio, f. 
L. inquietare; see prec., -ATION.] The action 
of disturbing or molesting; the condition of 
being disturbed or disquieted. 

Inquietude (inkwoi-&tigd). 1440. [- (O)Fr. 
inquiétude or late L. inquietudo, f. inquiet: 
see INQUIET a., -TUDE.] fl. Disturbed con- 
dition; disturbance —1797. 2. Med. Rest- 
lessness (of the body), caused by pain, 
uneasiness, or debility 1597. 3. Disturbance 
of mind; disquietude 1658. b. pl. Anxieties 
1652. 

Inquiline (i-nkwiloin), sb. (a.) rare. 1641. 
[= L. inquilinus sojourner, f. in- IN-* + colere 
dwell] 11. A sojourner, a lodger, an in- 
dweller. Br. Montagu, 2. Zool. An animal 
which lives in the nest or abode of another; 
a commensal or guest 1879. 3. attrib. or as 
adj. 1716. 

2. There are several genera of gall-flies which. . 
are known as guest gall-flies or inquilines 1884. 

+I-nquinate, v. 1542, [— inquinat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L, inquinare pollute; see -ATE*.] trans. 
To pollute, defile, corrupt —1682. So In- 
quina:ion [- late L. inquinatio] (now 
rare), pollution; polluted condition; a defile- 
ment; a defiling agent (lit. and fig.) 1447. 

Inquirable, enquirable (in-, énkwoi®-ra- 
b], a. Now rare. 1485. [f. INQUIRE v. + 
-ABLE.] That calls for inquiry; open to in- 
quiry. (Chiefly in legal use.) Also with into. 

tInquirance, enquirance. [ME. enquer- 
ance (~ OFr. or AFr.), f. enquerant pr. pple. of 
enquerre INQUIRE; see -ANCE.] Inquiry —1507. 

Inquire, enquire (in-, énkwoi?-a), v. [ME. 
enquere — OFr. enquerre (mod. new formation 
enquérir) := Rom. *inquærere, for L. inquirere, 
f. in- In-* + L. quaerere ask. Both prefix and 
stem-vowel were conformed to L. in xv, 
‘inquere, enquire, inquire.) t1. trans. To search 
into, seek knowledge concerning, investi- 
gate, examine —1787. 2. To seek knowledge of 
(a thing) by putting a question; to ask about; 
to ask (something) of, Sc. at (a person) ME. 
b. with interrog. clause as object: To ask 
ME. 13. To address a question to, question, 
interrogate; to ask (some one) 1682. 4. intr. 
To make investigation; to search, seek; to 
make inquisition. Const. into, tof, tafter. ME. 
5. intr. To seek information by questioning; 
to put a question or questions; to ask. 
Const. of, also (now Sc.) at, about, after. ME. 
b. To make request for a thing; to ask to see 
a person. Const. for. 1500. +6. trans. To seek, 
search for, try to find. With out (rarely 
forth): To seek till one finds; to seek out, find 
out by seeking (often including the notion 
of asking). —1790. +7. trans. (or absol.) To ask 
for, demand (rare) 21656. 8. erron. To name. 
SPENSER F. Q. 11. x. 12. 

1. A Probe..to enquire the depth of a wound 
1612. 2. You must enquire your way Cor. 
m.i. 54. b. I will i.. .if he has gone out GALT. 3. 
Thou no more..Shalt be enquir’d at Delphos 
Mir. P.R. 1. 458. 4. Of faery lond yet if he more 
inquyre. . He may it fynd SPENSER. 5. Goe and i. 
diligently of the childe N.T. (Rhem.) Matt. 2:8. 
Dauid enquired of the Lord 1 Sam. 23:2. b. Hath 
any body enquir'd for mee here to day? SHAES. 
6. Enquire the Tewes house out SHAKS. Hence 
Inquirer, en-, one who inquires; a seeker, in- 
vestigator; a questioner, Inqui-ringly, en-, adv. 
in an inquiring manner. 
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$ IInquirendo (nkweire-ndo). 1607. [L., = 
by inguiring’ abl gerund of inquirere, 
INQUIRE.] Law. 'An authority given to some 
official person to institute an enquiry con- 
cerning the Crown’s interests’ (Wharton). 
b. An investigation 1846. 

Inquiry, enquiry (in-, énkwoi?-ri), 1440. 
[Earlier enquery, f. enquere INQUIRE v. + -Y*; 
subseq. refash. after the vb.] The action, or 
an act or course, of inquiring. 1. The action 
of seeking, esp. (now always) for truth, know- 
ledge, or information concerning something; 
search, research, investigation, examination. 
b. Gwith pl.) A course of inquiry, an investi- 
gation 1512. 2. The action of asking or 
questioning; interrogation. (Comm. = DE- 
"urn sb. 4. 1565. b. A question; a query 

1. To reject the christian religion without i. 1743. 
b. Enquiries into Antiquity STEELE. 2. We coulde 
learne nothinge therof by enquiry 1565, b. Our 
reply to this reasonable enquiry is simple SCRIV- 


ENER. 

Phr. Court of I., a court legally constituted to in- 
quire into and investigate any charge against an 
officer or soldier of the army, or any transaction 
which may possibly be found to al for proceed- 
ings before a court-martial. Writ of I., a writ 
directing an i. or inquest. 

fInqui'sible, a. 1676. [- mod.L. in- 
quisibilis, irreg. f. inquis-, for inquisit-; see 
next, -IBLE.] Capable of being inquired into; 
subject to inquisition. HALE. 

+Inquisite, v. 1639. (— inquisif- (see 
next); perh. back-formation from INQUISI- 
TION.] 1. trans. To inquire into, investigate, 
examine. Also absol. -1734. 2. To proceed 
against (a person) by inquisition or by the 
method of the Inquisition —1736. 

1. absol. He inquisited with justice and decorum 


NORTH, 

Inquisition (inkwizi-fon), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
‘inquisition - L. inquisitio (legal) examina- 
tion, f. inquisit-, pa. ppl. stem of L. inquirere 
INQUIRE; see -I0N.] 1. The action or process 
of inquiring or searching into matters; 
search, investigation, examination; tscru- 
tiny, inspection. Also with an and pl. 2. A 
judicial or official investigation or inquiry, 
an inquest; also the document recording such 
inquiry and its result ME. 3. R. C. Ch. (with 
capital I.) An ecclesiastical tribunal (officially 
styled the Holy Office) for the suppression of 
heresy and punishment of heretics, organized 
in the 13th c. under Innocent III, under à 
central governing body at Rome called the 
Congregation of the Holy Office 1502. 4. 
attrib. 1612. 

1. To make i. of the truth 1570. The i. of the 
curious F. HALL. I heartily abhor an 1. in faith 
BERKELEY. 2. R. became a lunatic, and was so 
found by i. 1896. 3. By Order of the Tribunal of 
the I. at Toledo.. Eight Jews were burnt alive 
1691. 4. If I left them. . To these I. d. and the 
devildoms of Spain TENNYSON. Hence Inquisi-- 
tional a. of or pertaining to the I. or to mary; 
inquisitorial 1644. So Inquisi-tionary a. (rare). 

Inquisition, v. 1644. [f. prec. sb.] intr. 
To make an inquisition or investigation; 
irans. To proceed against by the Inquisition. 

Inquisitive (inkwizitiv), d. (sb) ME. 
[- OFr. inquisitif, -ive — late D. inquisitivus 
(Boethius), f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Given to 
inquiry, questioning, or research; desirous 
of, or eager for, knowledge; curious ME. b. 
Now usu. in bad sense: Unduly or imper- 
tinently curious; prying 1529. 2. sb. An 
inquisitive person 1589. 

1. So many learned, wise and i. men. BERKELEY. 
b. I. Persons..who have a Mind to pry into the 
Thoughts and Actions of their Neighbour SOUTH. 
Hence Inqui'sitive-Iy adv., -ness. 

Inquisitor (inkwi-zitea). 1504. [= Fr. 
inquisiteur (AFr. -itour) — D. inquisitor, f. as 
prec.; see -OR 2.] 1. One who makes inquisi- 
tion or inquiry; an investigator; an in- 
quisitive person. Const. of, into. 2. One whose 
official duty it is to inquire, examine, or 
investigate, in matters of crime, taxation, 
etc. 1513. +b. A detective, informer, or spy 
—1797. c. transf. and fig. 1734. 3. An officer 
of the Inquisition; see INQUISITION 3. 1545. 

1. Curious Inquisitors of the causes of all natural 
things 1586. c. What's that to you, brother? 
Who made you the i. of my actions? FIELDING. 

Inquisitorial (ünkwizito*riàD, a. 1761. 
If. med.L. inquisitorius (f. as prec.; see -ORY?) 
+ -AL* Cf. Fr. inquisitorial (xvi.] 1. Of or 
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pertaining to an (official) inquisitor or in- 
quisitors; having or exercising the function 
of an inquisitor. 2. Of the character of an 
inquisitor; prying 1796. 

1. An i, tribunal. .was erected in the kingdom 
Hume. The Cruel and Dangerous I. System of the 
Church of Rome in Ireland 1821. Y The i. or 
secret system [of criminal procedure] 1900. 
Hence Inquisito-rial-ly adv., -ness. So fIn- 
quisito-rious a. (in sense 2). MILTON. 

Inquisitory, a. 1639. [- med.L. in- 
quisitorius; see prec., -ORY*.] = INQUISITORIAL. 

tInquisitu-rient, a. |f. inquisit- (see above) 

+ -URIENT.] Hager to play the inquisitor. 
MILTON. 

Inra-cinate, v. rare. 1882. [f. IN-*, after 
DERACINATE.] trans. To enroot, to implant. 

fInrail, v. 1594. [f. IN-! + Ram v. Of. 
ENRAIL] trans. To rail in, inclose with a 
railing 1724. 

|In re. [See IN Lat. prep. and RE prep.] a. 
In fact, in reality 1602. b. In the matter or 
case of 1877. 

Inregister, obs, f. ENREGISTER v. 

Inroad (inró"d) sb. 1548. [f. IN adv. + 
Roan sb., in sense ‘riding’. 1. A hostile in- 
cursion into a country; a raid or foray. 2. 
iransf. or fig. A powerful or sudden incur- 
sion; a forcible encroachment 1037. 13. An 
opening or passage in —1697. 

1. Aggressive war, as distinguished from mere 
plundering inroads FREEMAN. 2. Papal inroads on 
the liberties of the Church J. R. GREEN. 

Inroad, v. Now rare. 1625. [f. prec. sb.] 
tirans. To invade; to make an inroad into 
—1056. Also intr. 

The Saracens, .inroded Aquitain FULLER. 

Inrol(1, obs. ff. ENROL(L. 

Inro:ling, ppl. a. 1851. [IN adv.] That 
rolls in (like a wave). 

I:nru-nning, vbl. sb. ME. (IN adv.) fa. 
Incursion, attack (tr. L. incursus), WYOLIF. 
b. Inflowing, the place of inflowing. TENNY- 
SON. 

Inruption (inrz-pfon). 1809. [refash. of 
InRUPTION, emphasizing in-.] A breaking or 
bursting in. 

Inrush (iznrp[), sb. 1817. [IN adv.] A rush- 
ing or pouring in; inflow, influx (Lit. and fig.). 

The.. i. of tourists 1883. So Enru'sh v. to rush 


in 1610-1773. 

1Insa:bbatist. rare. 1634. [f. Fr. insabbaté, 
or med.L. insabbatus, -sab(b)atatus; see -IST. 
But now referred to the peculiar shoe 
(sabate = Fr. sabot, savate) worn by the sect.) 
A member of the sect of the Waldenses. 
‘They were supposed falsely to neglect the Sab- 
bath, and called Insabbathists 1804. 

fInsa-fety. 1635. [IN-*.] Unsafeness; risk. 

Insalivate (inse-live't), v. 1895. [f. IN-* + 
SALIVATE.] (rans. To mix or impregnate 
(food) with saliva in the act of mastication. 
So Insaliva-tion 1833. 

Insalubrious (insiil'@-bries), a. 1638. [f. L. 
insalubris (f. in- IN-* + salubris salubrious), 
or f. IN-? + SALUBRIOUS.] Not salubrious; 
detrimental to health. (Now chiefly of 
climate or surroundings.) 

Insalubrity (insil'a-briti). 1663. [= Fr. 
insalubrité (XVI) or f. IN-? + SALUBRITY.] Un- 
healthy character (of locality, climate, ete.); 
tunwholesomeness (of food). 

Insalutary (inse-liutári), a. 1694. [f. IN-" 
+ SaLUTARY.] Not salutary. t1. Injurious to 
health; insalubrious —1773. 2. Not having a 
healthy mental or social influence or effect. 
LYTTON. 

Insa-nable, a. rare. 1547. [- Fr. tin- 
sanable or L. insanabilis, f. in- IN-* + sana- 
bilis, f. sanare heal; see -BLE.] That cannot be 
healed, cured, or remedied; incurable. Hence 
+Insanabi'lity, +Insa-nableness, i. quality. 
+Insa-nably adv. 

Insane (insé!-n), a. (sb) 1500. [= L. 
insanus, f. in- IN-? + sanus SANE.) 1. ot 
persons: Not of sound mind, mad, mentally 
deranged. Also of the mind: Unsound. b. 
absol. An insane person. Hence (attrib. use 
of the pl.), Set apart for the insane, as 1. 
asylum, ward, etc. 1786. 2. Of actions (also 
collog. of things): Mad, idiotic, irrational 
1842. +3. Causing insanity. ueni € 

5 h i ion for athletics . 
2. The i. and excessive passi e er 


3. Haue we eaten on the i. ». 
Reason Prisoner? SHAKS. Hence Int ie- ly adv. 
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tInsa-niate, v. [irreg. f. L. insania + 
-ATE*.] trans. To make unsound or insane. 
FELTHAM. 

tInsa'nie, rare. 1572, [- Fr. tinsanie— L. 
insania, f. insanus INSANE.] Madness —1594. 

Insanitary (insm-nitüri) a. 1874. [IN-*.] 
Not sanitary or healthful; injurious to health. 
Hence Insa-nitariness. 

Insanitation (insenité'-fon). 1884. [IN-?.] 
Want of sanitation; insanitary condition; 
absence of sanitary requirements. 

Insanity (insw-niti). 1590. [- L. insanitas, 
f. insanus INSANE; see -ITY.] 1. The con- 
dition of being insane; unsoundness of mind 
as a consequence of brain-disease; madness, 
lunacy. Orig. called i. of mind. 2. Extreme 
folly; an instance of this 1844. 

1. D. Skae's. . definition of i. as ‘a disease of the 
brain affecting the mind’ is not disputable 1897. 
2. The insanities of idealism H. SPENCER. 

tInsa-pory, a. rare. [irreg. f. IN-* + L, 
sapor taste + -Y'.] Unsavoury. SIR T. HER- 
BERT. 

Insatiable (inse^f'áb'), a. ME. [Earliest 
form insaciable — OFr, insaciable (mod. in- 
satiable) or L. insatiabilis; see IN-*, SATIABLE.] 
Not satiable; that cannot be satiated, satis- 
fied, or appeased; that always craves for 
more. Const. of, rarely with. Also fig. of 
things. 

I. of antiquity MryT., with war COWPER. ff; In- 
saciable whyrlepoles Mong. Hence Insatiabi-lity, 
Insa-tiableness. Insa:tiably adv, 

Insatiate (insé^fiét), a. 1509. [- D. in- 
satiatus, f. in- IN-* + satiatus SATIATE ppl. a.] 
"That is not satiated or satisfled; never satis- 
fied; insatiable. Const. of, t for. 

Satan, .i. to pursue Vain Warr with Heav’n 
Mit. P.L. 1. 8. I. of battle 1848. fig. I, hell, still 
crying, More MARSTON, So Insa-tiated a. (rare), 
Hence Insa-tiate-ly adv., -ness. 

Insati-ety. rare. 1578. [- OFr. insacieté, 
(also mod.) tinsatieté — L. insatietas; see IN-*, 
SATIETY.) The condition of being insatiate; 
unsatisfied desire or demand. 

fInsatisfa:ction. 1508. [IN-^] Absence 
of satisfaction; dissatisfaction —1682, 
tInsa-turable, a. ME. [- L. insaturabilis 
insatiable, f. in- IN-* + saturare SATURATE; 
see -BLE.] Insatiable —1755. 

Inscience (i-nfiéns). Now rare. 1578. 
[7 L. inscientia ignorance; see IN-*, SCIENCE. 
Cf. Fr. finscience.] The condition of not 
knowing; want of knowledge; ignorance. 

Inscient (i-nfiént), a.' Now rare. 1578. 
[= L. insciens, inscient- ignorant; see IN-*, 
Soent a. Cf. OFr. inscient.] Not knowing; 
laeking knowledge; nescient, ignorant. &o 
tI-nscious a. 1633. 

Lnscient, a.' |f. IN-' or * perh. after 
PRESCIENT.] Having inward knowledge. 
E, B. BROWNING. 

Insconce, obs. f. ENSCONCE. 

Inscribable (inskroibáb'), a. 1846. [f. 
next + -ABLE.] Capable of being inscribed. 
ja non-rectangular parallelogram is i. in a circle 


Inscribe (inskroi-b) v. 1552. [- L. in- 
scribere, t. in- IN-* + scribere write.] 1. trans. 
To write, mark, or delineate in or on some- 
thing, e.g. on à monument, tablet, etc. Also 
Jig. b. To enroll on an official document or 
list 1605. c. Comm. To issue a state (or other) 
loan in the form of shares with registered 
holders (see INSORIBED) 1884. 2. To mark (a 
surface, column, etc.) with writing or other 
characters 1637. b. To dedicate fo a person 
by a short inscription less formal than an 
ordinary dedication 1045. 3. Geom. To 
delineate or trace (a figure or line) within a 
figure, so that some particular points of it lie 
in the boundary or periphery of that figure 
1570. 

An angular figure (polygon or polyhedron) is said 
to be inscribed in another figure ad the angular 
poe of the former lie in the bounding line or 

ines, or surface or surfaces. of the latter. A 
curved figure (plane or solid) is said to be in- 
scribed in an angular figure when the former 
touches each of the bounding lines or surfaces of 
eater Mors T Jine is said to be in- 
seri n a figure when i 
amar or Dd Bus extremities lie in the 

1. We raise the marble and i. the fla i- 
taph 1864. 2. Like to that c purus 
scrib'd with woe Mirt. b. An author may with 
great propriety i. his work to him by whose en- 
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couragement it was undertaken JOHNSON. Hence 
Inscriber, one who inscribes; the writer of an 
inscription. So Inscript, something inscribed: 


an inscription. Inscri-ptible a. (rare) = IN- 
SCRIBABLE. 
Inscribed (inskroi-bd), ppl. a. 1571. [f. 


prec. + -ED'.] In the senses of INSCRIBE v. 
b. Of astate (or other) loan: Issued not in the 
form of bonds passing from hand to hand, 
but as shares of which the names of the 
holders are registered or entered in a list 
kept at the head office of the issuing state or 
company 1882. 

Inscription (inskri-pfon). ME. [- L. 
inscriptio, f. inseripl-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
inscribere; see INSCRIBE, -ION. Cf. Fr. in- 
scription (XVI).] 1. The action of inscribing. 
Also fig. rare. 1652. 2. concr. That which is 
inscribed; a piece of writing or lettering upon 
something; esp. à legend, description, or 
record traced upon some hard substance for 
the sake of durability, as on a monument, 
building, stone, tablet, medal, coin, vase, etc. 
1538. Also fig. 3. spec. a. A title, heading, 
superscription. (Now rare or Obs. as dist. 
from 2.) ME. b. A brief dedication of a book 
or work of art to a person; the superscription 
of a letter 1742. 4. 4nal. A marking upon 
some organ or part produced by another in 
contact with it; esp. on the fleshy part of a 
muscle where a tendon crosses it 1578. 5. 
Comm. The action of inscribing stock; in pl. 
inscribed stocks (see INSCRIBED) 1797. Hence 
Inscri-ptional a. tbearing an inscription; 
characteristic of, or of the nature of, an i. or 
inscriptions. 

Inscriptive (inskri-ptiv), a. 1740. [f. stem 
Of INSCRIPTION + -IVE.] 1, Of the nature of an 
inscription; belonging to or used in inscrip- 
tions. 12. Bearing an inscription. DYER. 

Inscroll (inskro"-1), v. 1590. [f. IN- or è + 
ScRoLL.] trans. To inscribe or enter upon a 
scroll. Merch. V. 1t. vii. 72. 

Inscrutable (inskrü-tüb'l), a. (sb.) 1450. 
[= eccl.L. inserutabilis, f. in- IN-* + scrutari; 
see SCRUTINY, -ABLE.] 1, That cannot be 
searched into or found out by searching; 
impenetrable, unfathomable; entirely mys- 
terious. Rarely of things physical, as an 
abyss. 2. sb. pl. Inscrutable things 1663. 

1. The herte of man isi., and onely god knoweth it 
1526, As i, a mystery as the origin of Life 1894. 
Hence Inscrutabi-lity, Inscru:tableness. In- 
scru-tably adv. 

Insculp (inskn-lp) v. Now rare or Obs. 
Pa. pple. insculped, insculpt. ME. [- L. 
insculpere carve or engrave on, f. in- IN-* + 
sculpere carve, or — Fr. tinsculper. Used first 
in pa. ppl. form insculpt — L. insculptus; 
whence perh. the finite verb.] 1. trans. To 
carve, engrave or sculpture (upon some- 
thing). Also fig. 2. a. To shape artistically 
by cutting. b. To sculpture (stone, etc.); to 
CARVE. Also fig. 1578. 

1. Which he insculped in two likely stones DRAY- 
TON. 2. b. The sacred Tables. .insculpt Of God's 
own hand 1830. So fInscu-Ipt r.1487. ¢Inscu-Ip- 
tion, the action of carving or sculpturing upon 
something; a carved flgure or inscription. 2o. 
Fr. 


Insculpture, sh. 10bs. 1007. [- 
Tinsculpture, f. in- IN-* + sculpture SCULPTURE 
sb.) A figure or inscription carved or sculp- 
tured upon something. 

On his Grauestone, this I. T'imon v, iv. 67. 

Inscu-lpture, v. Also en-. 1787. |f. IN-* 
= EN- + SCULPTURE v.] trans. To carve or 
sculpture upon something. 


Shapes. That yet survive ensculptured on the 
walls WORDSW. 


fInscutcheon. 1562. = INESCUTCHEON. 

Inseam, obs. f. ENSEAM v.! 

Insearch(e, -er, var. of ENSEARCH, -ER. 

tInsecable, a. rare. 1623. [- L. insecabilis, 
f. in- IN-? + secabilis, f. secare cut; see -BLE. 
e m insécable (XV1).] Incapable of being 
eut -17.. 

Insect (insekt), sb. 1601. [- L. insectum 
(sc. animal), pl. insecta (Pliny), subst. use of 
n. of pa. pple. of insecare cut into or up, f. 
in- IN-* + secare cut; rendering Gr. ropov, 
Dl. évroua (Aristotle), se. Lov, õa animal(s).] 
l. A small invertebrate animal, usually 
having a body divided into segments, and 
several pairs of legs, and often winged; in 
Pop. use comprising, besides the animals 
scientifically so called (see 2), many other 
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arthropods, as spiders, mites, centipedes, 
wood-lice, etc., and other invertebrates, as 
the ‘coral-insect’; still applied by the unedu- 
cated to earthworms, snails, etc., and even 
some small vertebrates, as frogs and tor- 
toises. 2. Zool. An animal belonging to the 
class Insecta of Arthropoda; see INSECTA 2, 
1601. 3. fig. Applied to any insignificant or 
despicable person 1684. 

3. He, the little I., was recommended to King 
William HEARNE. 

attrib. and Comb. 1. General: as i. peat, vermin, 
etc.; i. quire, race, etc.; i. understanding; i. egg, 
larva, etc.; i.-boz, -cabinet, -trap. 

2. Special: as i.- beds, the calcareous bands of the 
British Lias, in which the relics of i.-life are very 
abundant; -feeder, a creature that feeds on in- 
sects; -powder, a powder (usually prepared from 
the dried flowers of species of Pyrethrum) used to 
kill or drive away insects. 

tInsect, a. 1589. [- L. insectus, pa. pple. of 
insecare; see prec.) Having the body divided 
into segments; chiefly in i, animals = L. 
animalia insecta; see INSECTA. 

\Insecta (inse-kta), sb. pl. 1609. [L., pl. of 
inseclum; see INSEOT sb.] t1. Former pl. of 
INSEOT, as used pop. —1651. tb. Also erron. 
insect, insecla's. Also fig. —1058. 2. Zool. A 
class of invertebrate animals; formerly com- 
prising the whole of the ARTHROPODA, or all 
these except the Crustacea and Arachnida; 
now restricted to the Hexapoda, having the 
body divided into three regions (head, thorax, 
and abdomen), with six legs (all borne upon 
the thorax), and usually two or four wings 
(but in some cases none); constituting the 
largest class of Arthropoda 1727. 

Insectarium (insekté?-ridm). Also Insec- 
tary (insektüri) 1881. (f. INSECTA + 
-ARIUM.] A place for keeping and breeding 
insects; an entomological vivarium. 

fInsecta:tion. rare. 1535. [— L. insectatio, 
f. insectat-, pa. ppl. stem of insectari pursue, 

railat; see -IoN,] Railing, calumniation —1058. 

Insected (inse-ktéd), ppl. a. rare. 1045. 
If. L. insectus (see INSECT a.) + -Ep'.] Cut 
into; divided, as it were, into segments, as an 
insect. 

Insecticide’ (inse-ktisoid). 1865, [f. INsuct 
8b. + -CIDE 1.) One who or that which kills 
insects; spec. a preparation used for destroy- 
ing insects. b. atirib. or as adj. Having the 
property of destroying insects. So Insecti- 
ci-dal a. 1857. 

Inse-cticide*. 1805. [f. as prec. + -CIDE 2.] 
The killing of insects. 

Insectile (inse-ktil, -toil), a. and sb. 1015. 
If. L. insectum INSEOT sb. + -ILE.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of an insect; consisting of insects; also jig. in- 
festing like insects. Now rare. 1020. 

TB. sb. = INSECT sb, —1600. 

tInse-ctile, a.* rare. [f. IN-? + SEOTILE.] 
Incapable of being cut or divided —1683. 

Insection (inse-kfon). 1653. [- late and 
med.L. insectio, f. pa. ppl. stem of insecare 
(see INSECT sb.); see -10N; cf. dissection.) The 
action of cutting into, incision; division into 
sections; coner. an incision, division, indenta- 
tion. 

\Insectivora (insekti-vora), sb. pl. 1836. 
[subst. use of n. pl. of mod.L. insectivorus 
insect-eating, after L. carnivorus CARNIVOR- 
OUS; see INSECT sb., -vOROUS.] Zool. 1. An 
order of Mammalia, comprising numerous 
small quadrupeds, as the mole, shrew and 
hedgehog, most of which feed on insects. 
b. A group of Cheiroptera; the insectivorous 
Bats. 2. Entom. A group of Hymenoptera 
which feed on other insects (Westwood). 

Insectivore (inse-ktivo?i) Also -vor. 
1803. [= Fr. insectivore (Cuvier, 1817) - mod.L. 
insectivorus; see prec.) An insectivorous 
animal or plant; spec. one of the Insectivora. 

Insectivorous (insekti-vores), a. 1661. [f. 
mod.L. insectivorus (see INSECTIVORA) + 
-OUS; see -VOROUS.] Feeding on insects; 
applied to the Insectivora among mammals, 
and various birds, such as swallows; also to 
those plants which capture and absorb 
insects, as the sundew, Venus's fly-trap, etc. 

Insectology (insektolódai) 1766. [- Fr. 
insectologie (Bonnet, 1744); see INSECT sb., 
-LOGY.] A term formerly used as = ENTO- 
MOLOGY; but now usually applied to the 
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study of insects in their economic relations 
to man, as producers of silk, cochineal, ete., 
and as agricultural pests or benefactors, 
Hence Insecto-loger, Insecto-logist, a 
student of i. 

Insecure (insfkiü?-1), a. 1649. [- med.L. 
insecurus unsafe, or f. IN-* + SECURE a.) Not 
secure. 11. Wanting assurance, confidence, 
or certainty; uncertain; without certainty 
of -1807. 2. Unsafe; exposed to danger; liable 
to give way, fail, or be overcome 1654. 

1. Troubled with sorrow and i. apprehensions 
Jer. TAYLOR 2. So in-secure did overmuch 
security make them 1654. Hence }Insecurre v. 
(rare), to render i, Insecurre-ly adv., -ness. 

Insecurity (insikiü?-riti) 1646. [- med.L. 
insecuritas or f. IN-* + SEOURITY.] fl. The 
condition of not being sure; want of con- 
fidence; (subjective) uncertainty. SIR T. 
BROWNE. 2. The state or quality of being 
unsafe; liability to give way, fail, or suffer 
loss or damage; want of firmness; a con- 
dition of danger. With pl. An instance of 
this. 1649. 

2. The i. of all human acquisitions JOHNSON, of 
titles 1822, of great prosperity J. H. NEWMAN. 

TInsecu-tion. [- late and med.L. insecutio 
pursuit, onslaught, f. insecut-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. insequi follow upon, pursue, f. in- IN-* + 
sequi follow; see -ION.] The action of follow- 
ing closely upon; close pursuit. CHAPMAN. 

Inseminate (inse-mine't), v. 1623. [- in- 
seminat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. inseminare, f. 
in- IN-* + seminare sow; see -ATE*.] trans. To 
sow in; to cast in as seed. Also fig. Hence 
Insemina‘tion. 

Insensate (inse-nsét), a. (sb. 1500. 
[7 eccl. E. insensatus (Tertullian), f. in- IN-* + 
sensalus gifted with sense; see SENSATE a.) 
1, Without sensation, senseless, inanimate. 
2. Wanting in mental or moral feeling; devoid 
of sensibility 1553. tb. With of, Not 
feeling; unconscious of; unaffected by —1813. 
3. Lacking sense or understanding; unintelli- 
gent, senseless, foolish 1529. 4. sb. An insen- 
sate person. [= Fr, insensé.] 1877. 

1. The silence and the calm, Of mute i. things 
Worpsw. 2. b. The Suitors souls, i. of their doom 
Pops. 3. Projects the most i. [were] formed 
ALISON. Hence Inse'nsate-ly adv., -ness. 

Insense (inse-ns), v. Obs. exc. n. dial. 
[ME. ensens(e — OFr. ensenser enlighten, f. 
en- in, into + sens SENSE.] trans. To cause (a 
Person) to understand or know; to inform. 
Ansensibility (insensibi-liti). 1510. [7 (O)Fr. 
‘insensibilité or late L. insensibilitas, and f. 
IN-* + mSzNsmILITY.] The quality or con- 
dition of being insensible. 

I, In passive sense. The quality of being 
imperceptible, or not appreciable by the 
senses (rare) 1635. 

II. In active sense. 1. Incapability, or de- 
privation, of (physical) feeling or sensation; 
unconsciousness; a swoon 1510. b. Physical 
insensitiveness (/o something) 1808. 2. In- 
capacity of mental feeling or emotion; want 
anara susceptibility; apathy, indifference 

1. I fell from my horse in a state of i. 1841. b. T. 
to the changes of the seasons W. IRVING. 2. I. to 
the goodness of the Creator PALEY. 

Insensible (inse-nstb'l), a. (sb) ME. 
[~ (O)Fr. insensible or L. insensibilis, and f. 
IN- + SENSIBLE, the sense-development of 
which is reflected in the present word.] 

I, Passively. 1. a. Imperceptible by the 
senses; non-material (now rare) ME. b. So 
small, slight, etc. as to be inappreciable by 
the senses or by the mind. (The prevailing 
Sense.) 1584. 12. Unintelligible; without 
Sense or meaning. (Chiefly in legal use.) 1884. 

1. a. The names which stand for i. actions and 
potions, are derived from sensible objects MANSEL. 

» There is an i. transition H, SPENCER. 2. The 
Words are i. and uncertain words 1657. 

IL. Actively. 1. a. Not having the faculty of 
Sensation. Now rare. ME. b. Deprived of 
sensation; unconscious ME. c. Incapable of 
Physically feeling or knowing (something 
Specified), Const. of, fo. 1526. 2. a. Incapable 
of mentally feeling, perceiving, or being 
affected by (something specified); uncon- 
scious; unsusceptible, indifferent. Const. of, 
lo, etc. 1612. b. Incapable of feeling or emo- 
tion; callous, apathetic 1617. +3. Destitute 
of sense or intelligence; irrational —1794. 
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1. a. The i. spot on the retina BREWSTER. b. He 
fell down in a fit, and remained long i. MACAULAY. 
c. I. to wounds GEO. ELIOT. 2. a. I. of your kind- 
ness 1802. Hence +Inse-nsibleness, the quality 
or condition of being i. Inse-nsibly adv. 1425. 

Insensitive (inse-nsitiv), a. 1610. [IN-*] 
Not sensitive; destitute of feeling or sensa- 
tion; not susceptible of impressions. Also 


One spot on the retina, not very far from the 


most sensitive portion, is entirely i. to light. 
HARLAN. Hence Inse-nsitiveness. 
Insensuous (inse-nsiwos), a. rare. 1861. 


[In-*,] Not sensuous; that is not an object 
of sense. E. B. BROWNING. 

Insentient (inse-nf'ént), a. 1764. [IN-*.] 
Not sentient; destitute of sensation or con- 
sciousness; indifferent (rare). 

An i. insert substance REID. Shall I return it [a 
stone] thanks, thei. thing? BROWNING. Hence In- 
sentience. 

Inseparable (inse.párüb'), a. (5b. ME. 
[- L, inseparabilis; see IN-*, SEPARABLE. 
Cf. (O)Fr. inséparable.] 1. Not separable; 
incapable of being separated or disjoined. 
2. sb. Usu. pl. Things or persons that cannot 
be separated; inseparable companions 1520. 

1. An i. union 1662. My i. companion during 
eleven years Mns. CARLYLE. I. "nt, attribute, 

lity, ete. (Logic), an accident, etc., that cannot 

e separated from its subject. I. prefix or preposi- 
tion (Gram.), a prefix found only in combination, 
and incapable of beini as a separate word; 
e.g. mis-, un-. Hence Inseparabi-lity, Inse-par- 
ableness. Inse-parably adv. 

Inseparate (inse-pirét), a. 1550. [f. IN-* + 
SEPARATE pa. pple.] Not separate from; un- 
divided; hence often — INSEPARABLE. 

We live linked, i.—heart in heart SWINBURNE. 
Hence Inse-parately adv. 

Insert (i-nsaat), sb. 1890. [f. INSERT v., or 
abbrev. of INSERTION.] An insertion; a rider 
on a proof; U.S. a circular or the like placed 
between the leaves of a magazine or the folds 
of a newspaper. 

Insert (insó-it), v. 1529. [— insert-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. inserere, f. in- IN-* + serere plant, 
join, put into.] 1. (rans. To set, put, or place 
in; to push or thrust in; to fit or fix in; to 
introduce; to engraft. Said primarily of 
putting any solid object into a space which 
it fits, or fills up. b. To put in or introduce; 
to include 1533. 2. Anat., Zool. Bot. To 
attach; to join at a specified point of attach- 
ment. Only in pa. pple. 1828. 

1. It inserts its long tongue into the holes through 
which the ants issue BEWICK. Toi. vaccine matter 
in the arm 1799, a key in a lock DICKENS. b. Some- 
thing he had inserted into the Magazine J. H. 
NEWMAN. To i. an advertisement in a newspaper 
1900. Hence Inse-rter. à 

Inse-rted, ppl. a. 1598. [f. INSERT v. + 
-ED] Set or put in; fitted in, engrafted. b. 
Entom. Set deeply; not free 1826. 

Insertion (insó-ifon). 1578. [- late L. in- 
sertio, t. L. insert-; see INSERT v., -ION.] 1. The 
action of inserting; see INSERT v. 1598. 2. That. 
which is inserted; an inserted addition, piece, 
or part 1624. b. Needlework. Embroidery or 
ornamental needlework, made to be sewed 
into plain material, for decorative purposes; 
a piece of such work 1858. 3. Anat., etc. The 
attachment of a muscle, external organ, etc., 
as to place and manner 1578. 

1. The i. of artificial teeth 1878, of trade notices, 
advertisements, etc. in a newspaper 1900. 2. b. 
A white straw hat, trimmed with buff i. 1881. 3. 
Anthers erect, i. basal J. D. HOOKER. 

fInse-rve, v. rare. 1083. [— L. inservire be 
serviceable, f. in- IN-* + servire serve.) intr. 
To be of service or use lo; to conduce fo. 

+Inse-rvient, a. 1646. [— inservient-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. inservire; see prec., -ENT. Cf. 


subservient.) 1. Serving, servile. Sm T. 
BROWNE. 2. Subservient fo some end; 
serviceable, conducive, assisting  —1802. 


Hence fInse-rvience 1657. 

1. The i. and brutall faculties 1646. 

fInse:ssion. 1559. [- late L. insessio (tr. 
éyxábioua) sitz-bath; f. insess-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. insedére, f. in- IN-* + sedére sit; see 
-I0N.] The action of sitting in a bath —1684. 
b. A hip- or sitz-bath 1559-1657. 

b. Insessions be bathing tubs..wherein the 
patient may sit vp to the middle or aboue 
P. HOLLAND. 

Insessor (inse-sə1). rare. 1835. [- late D. 
insessor occupant, passenger, f. as prec.; see 
-OR 2.] One who sits in or on. 
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The I. of the chariot of the cherubim 1835. 

|llInsessores (insesó"riz), sb. pl. 1828. 
[mod.L. ‘sitters-upon’, pl. of late L. inaessor; 
see prec.] Ornith. The Perchers or Perching 
birds, having feet with three toes in front and 
one behind, adapted for perching on trees. 
(The composite character of the group has 
caused the use of the name to be given up.) 
Hence Insesso-rial a. of or pertaining to the 
Insessores, or Perchers. 

Inset (inset), sb. 1559. [f. IN adv, + SET 
8b.] 1. A setting in, inflow, influx (of water); 
hence, ta channel. Also attrib. 2. That 
which is set in or inserted. a, A folded sec- 
tion of paper placed within another, com- 
pleting the sequence of pagination; an extra 
page or set of pages inserted in a sheet or 
book; an advertisement on a separate leaf 
inserted in a magazine, etc. 1875. b. A smaller 
map, picture, etc. inserted within the border 
of a larger one 1881. c. A piece of cloth let 
into a dress 1894. 

1. There are tidal influences combined with the 
general insets from the Atlantic LYELL. 

Inset, v. Pa. pple. inset; also insetted. 
ME. [f. IN-' or IN adv. + SeT v.] tl. To 
insert, engraft. Const. fo. ME. only. 2. To 
set in, insert; spec. to insert as an inset (INSET 
sb. 2 a) 1890. Hence Insetter, one employed 
to inset sheets. 

Inseverable (inse-vorab’l), a. 1661. [IN-*.] 
Incapable of being severed or broken; in- 
separable. Hence Inse-verably adv. 1640. 

fInsha-de, v. [f. IN-* + SHADE v.) trans. 

To shade; to tint or vary one colour with 
another. W. BROWNE. 

Inshave (i-n,fe'v). 1875. [f. IN adv. + 
SHAVE sb.!] A tool used by coopers for shav- 
ing or planing the inner face of staves. 

Insheath, obs. f. ENSHEATH. 

Inshell, enshell (in,fel, en-), v. rare. 
1607. [f. IN-, EN-' + SHELL sb.) (rans. To 
withdraw within the shell. Also fig. 

fInship, v. 1501. [f. IN-' + SHIP sb.) trans. 

To put into a ship; to embark —1015. 

In shore, i-n-sho:re, adv. phr. (adj.) 1701. 
[f. IN adv. + SHORE sb.] 1, adv. From sea- 
ward in towards the shore; close to the shore 
1748. 2. attrib. or adj. Lying, situated, or 
carried on near or close to the shore 1701. 
b. Moving in towards the shore 1882. 

1. She was. .driven inshore by some boats 1812. 
The Havilah passing in-shore of the Bomba: 
1859. 2. The i. fishing 1855, waters 1885. b. Ani. 
wind 1882. 

Inshrine: see ENSHRINE. 

Inside (i-nsoi-d, insoi-d, insoid), sb., adj., 
adv., and prep. 1504. [f. IN adj. (adv. used 
attrib.) + SIDE sb. The opposite of oulside.] 

A. sb. 1. The inner side or surface; that side 
which is within, or nearer to the centre, or 
farther from the outer edge or surface. 2. The 
interior 1550. b. spec. (i:n,soi-d) The interior 
of the body; the internal organs, esp. the 
stomach and bowels; the entrails. (Also in pl. 
in same sense) collog. and dial. 1741. c. In- 
ward nature, mind, thought, or meaning 
1599. d. The middle or main portion of a 
period of time, exclusive of the beginning 
and end 1890. 3. (adj. or adv. used ellipt.) 
An inside passenger or place in à coach or 
other vehicle (collog.) 1798. 4. In advb. phr. 
inside ow-t: so that the inner side becomes 
the outer. 

1. Look'd heo’ th’ i. of the Paper? SHAKS. Thei. 
of the pavement 1894. 2. Shew the in-side of your 
Purse to the out-side of his hand, and no more 
adoe SHAKS. b. My i. cries cupboard KINGSLEY. 
c. Here's none but friends here, we may speak Our 
insides freely MASSINGER. d. Home for the i. of a 
fortnight T. HARDY. 3. The four insides of a Dover 
coach are taken for to-morrow morning SOUTHRY. 

B. adj. (i-nsoid). Situated on or in the in- 
side; of, belonging to, or used for the inside 
(lit. and fig.); interior, internal 1611. b. U.S. 
Of a person: Working indoors 1802. C. fig. 
Coming from 'the inside'; not generally 
available 1888. 

Is whispering nothing?..Kissing with in-side 
Lip? SHAKS. Z. cylinder, framing, gear, used 
techn. in reference to locomotive engines paving 
the driving-gear within the main frame. 
calipers, etc., i.e. used for the interior of cylindri. 
cal or hollow work. (To cut, do) the i. edge (Skat- 
ing): a particular form of fancy skating on the 
inner edge of the skate-iron. Z. track: in Racing, 
the inner, and therefore shorter, side of a. curved 
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track; hence fig. a position of advantage. c. In- 
side information 1888, 

C. adv. (insei-d). On or in the inside. 1. 
On the inner side 1803. 2. In or into the inner 
part; internally 1851. 

2. Full, i., sir 1851. Now then, ladies and gentle- 
men, walk i.! 1866. 

Phr. I. of (in reference to time): Within the space 
of; before the end of. U.S. and Colonial collog. 

D. prep. Inside of; on the inner side, or in 
the inner part, of; within 1791. 

To run i. the Bermudas R. H. DANA. 

Insider. 1875. [f. INSIDE + -ER'.] One 
who is inside; a person who is within the 
limits of some place, society, etc.; hence, one 
who is in possession of special information. 

tInsi-diate, v. 1624. [- insidiat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. insidiari lie in ambush, f. insidize; 
cf. next.] 1. trans. To lie in wait for; to plot 
against 1656. 2. intr. To lie in wait; to plot 
~1639. So fInsidia-tion 1612. {Insi-diator 
1539. 

Insidious (insi-dios), a. 1545. [- L, insidio- 
sus cunning, deceitful, f, insidiw ambush, 
trick; see -0US.] Full of wiles or plots; lying 
in wait or seeking to entrap or ensnare; sly, 
treacherous, deceitful, underhand, artful, 
cunning. (Of persons and things.) 

A false, i. Tongue, may whisper a Lye so close, 
and low SoUTH. A more powerful and i. enemy 
J. H. NEWMAN, A victim to an i. disease 1900. 
Hence Insi-dious-ly adv., -ness. 

Insight' (i-nsoit). ME. [prob. of Scand. 
and LG. origin; cf. Sw. insiht, Da. insigt, Du. 
inzicht; G. einsicht (xvn); see IN-', SIGHT.) 
T1. Internal sight, mental vision or percep- 
tion, discernment; in early use occas., 
Understanding, wisdom —1647. 2. A glimpse 
or view beneath the surface; the faculty or 
power of thus seeing 1580. +3. A mental 
looking to or upon something; consideration; 
respect, regard —1491. 4. Sight (of the bodily 
eyes); looking; looking in, inspection; a look 
1663. 

1. Much better is..the i. of the mind than the 
light, or eyesight, of the body 1578. 2. This 
thorough I. into the Man. makes me disesteem 
him 1718. Hence fI-nsighted a. having i. 1602. 

fInsight*. north. and Sc. Obs. 1522. [Of 
unkn. origin.] Goods, esp. household furni- 
ture. 

Insignia (insi-gnid), sb. pl. Less freq. in 
sing. insigne (insi-gni). 1648. [L., pl. of 
insigne mark, sign, badge of office, subst. use 
of insignis distinguished (as by a mark), f. 
in- IN-* + signum sign; see -1A*,] 1. Badges 
or distinguishing marks of office or honour; 
emblems of a nation, person, etc. b. Erron. 
used as sing. with pl. -as 1774. 2. (usu. fig.) 
Marks or tokens indicative of anything 1796. 

1. The insignia of the Order of the Bath WELL- 
INGTON. b. A slender white wand, the dreaded 
insignia of his office W. IRVING. 2. The i. of 
immortality BREWSTER. 

Insignificance (insigni-füküns). 1099. [f. 
next (See -ANCE), Or f, IN-^ + SIGNIFICANCE.] 
The fact or quality of being insignificant. 1. 
Want of signification or meaning 1754, 2. 
Want of significance; unimportance; con- 
temptibility. 

2. A sufficient apology for a whole life of i. Scorn. 
Bo Insigni-ficancy 1861. pi 

Insignificant (insigni-fikănt), a. (sb.) 
1027. [f. IN-' + SIGNIFICANT.) 1. Devoid of 
signification; meaningless 1651. 2. Devoid of 
significance, weight, or force; tineffective: 
immaterial; trivial; contemptible 1627. 3. 
Small in size; petty 1748, 4. sb. a, A word or 
thing without signification. b. An unim- 
portant or contemptible person. 1710. 

1. The frequency of i. speech HOBBES. 2. An i. 
blockhead 1751. The Roman loss was i. in this 
battle FROUDE, 3. Thebes had sunk to an i. 
village THIRLWALL. Hence Insigni-ficantly adv. 

tInsigni-ficative, a. 1660. [f. IN- + 
SIGNIFICATIVE.] Not significative, not de- 
noting by external signs —1751. 

Insignment, obs. f. ENSIGNMENT. 

TInsi-mulate, v, 1532. [- insimulat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. insimulare bring a plausible 
charge against, accuse, f. in- IN-* + simulare 
SIMULATE.] frans. To charge, accuse —1663. 
So fInsimula-tion, accusation 1586-1004. 

Insincere (insins4), a. 1634, [- L, in- 
sincerus, f. in- IN-* + sincerus SINCERE.] Not 
sincere or genuine; assuming a false guise 
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in speech or conduct; dissembling, disin- 
genuous. 

Things stand. . but ticklish and i. betwixt us and 
Holland MARVELL. Hence Insince:rely adv. 


1625. 

Insincerity (insinse-riti) 1548. [- late L. 
‘insinceritas, f. in- IN-* + sinceritas SIN- 
CERITY.] fl. Want of purity, corruption. 
UDALL. 2. The opposite of sincerity; the 
quality of being insincere; dissimulation; an 
instance of this 1699. 

2. Manfredi, a statesman of the Italian school, 
who takes i. for wisdom 1792. The fashionable 
insincerities of his day A. DOBSON. 

fInsimew, v. Also en-. 1597. [f. In-? + 
SiNEW.] trans. To furnish with sinews; to 
innerve; to inspire with vigour or strength 
-1611. 

All members of our Cause. . That are insinewed 
to his Action 2 Hen. IV, IV. i. 172. 

Insinuant (insiniw,ünt), a. rare. 1039. 
(f. INSINUATE v. + -ANT, perh. immed. 
through Fr. insinuant (xvn). 1. Insinuating; 
wheedling, ingratiating. 2. That steals its 
way in 1877. 

Insinuate (insi-niuje't), v. 1529. [- in- 
sinuat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. insinuare, f. in- 
In-* + sinuare curve; see -ATE*.] 1, trans. To 
introduce tortuously, sinuously, indirectly, 
or by devious methods; tointroduce by imper- 
ceptible degrees or subtle means 1647, Also 
refi. and tintr. (for refl.). 2. trans. To introduce 
(a person) by sinuous, stealthy, or artful ways 
into some position or relation; esp. refi. to 
worm oneself into the favour, etc. of another 
1579. tAlso intr. (for refl.) 3. refl. Of an im- 
material thing: To instil itself subtly; to win 
its way into men’s minds, favour, or notice 
1594. +4, trans. To draw, win, or attract (a 
person, etc.) subtly or covertly fo or unto 
something —1677. 5. To introduce to the 
mind indirectly, covertly, or privily; to 
infuse or instil subtly or imperceptibly 
1529. 6. To convey indirectly; to hint 
obliquely; now generally with implication of 
cunning or underhand action 1561. Also absol. 
7. To signify indirectly; to suggest, imply. 
Obs, or arch. 1533. 8. Law. To register (a deed 
or document); to lodge for registration 1529. 

1, Trees, which i. their roots into the fissures 
KENDALL. 2. refl. They insinuated themselves 
into families to betray them 1832. 3. A pure and 
humble religion gently insinuated itself into the 
minds of men GIBBON. 5. In which wisdom was 
to be insinuated not enforced’ MAURICE. 6. Hints 
and allusions, expressing little, insinuating much 
Br. BERKELEY. 7. He did i. with his eyes, unto 
me, I should depart and leave them 1041. 

Insimnuating, ppl. a. 1591. [f. prec. vb. + 
-ING*.] 1. That penetrates sinuously between 
the particles of a body; subtly penetrating 
1615. 2. That artfully works his way into 
company, position, favour, etc.; wily, whee- 
dling, ingratiating. 

1. Black smoak..of the most subtile and i, 
mature 1799. 2. [An] i. Hypocrite Hv. MORE. 
Englishmen of honourable name. .and i. address 
MACAULAY. Hence Insi-nuatingly adv. 

Insinuation (insiniué'-fon). 1526. [- L. 
insinuatio, t. as INSINUATE; see -ION. Cf. (O)Fr. 
insinuation.] The action of insinuating. 1. 
A winding or twisting 1661. 2. Introduction 
or entrance by winding, indirect, or stealthy 
motion; stealing in 1614. 3. The action of 
stealing into the favour of any one by 
winning, persuasive, or subtle means; a 
winning or ingratiating action or speech 
1553. 4. The subtle or insensible instilling of 
anything into the mind 1526. 5, The sugges- 
tion or hinting of anything indirectly or 
covertly; (with pl.) an indirect or covert 
suggestion 1532. +6. Law. The production or 
delivery of a will for official registration, as a 
m towards procuring probate —1726. 

2. The resistance of adamant is - 
feat the i. of a fibre 1806. 3. I oU 
Step by way of I., to curry Favour or Affection, 
as they say, on any Side 1728. 4. The i. of divine 
truth CUDWORTH. 5. A modest title should only 
informe the buyer what the book containes with- 
out furder i. MILT. 

Insinuative (insi-nin,e'tiv, -2tiv), a. 1592, 
If. INSINUATE v., INSINUATION + -IVE.] 1. 
Having the property of Stealing into favour 
or confidence; subtly ingratiating. 2. Tend- 
ing to insinuate into the mind 1786. 3. 
Characterized by or involving insinuation or 
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suggestion; given to insinuations; suggestive, 
hinting 1648. 

1. His Discourse [was] plausible and i. 1083. 
Hence Insi-nuative-ly adv., -ness. 

Insinuator (insiniw,e'toi). 1598. (f, IN- 
SINUATE v. + -OR 2.] a. One who artfully 
creeps into favour; b. One who hints subtly, 

Insi-nuatory, a. 1871. [f. as prec, + -on*,] 
Insinuative. 

Insipid (insi-pid), a. (sb.) 1620. [— Fr. 
insipide or late L. insipidus, f. in- In-* + 
sapidus SAPID.] 1. Without taste; having 
only a very slight taste; without perceptible 
flavour. 2. fig. Wanting the qualities which 
excite interest or emotion. lifeless, dull, flat 
16.. +3. Devoid of taste, intelligence, or 
judgement; stupid, foolish, dull —1784. +4, 
sb. An insipid person or thing —1834. 

1. No water can be pure that is not quite i. 1750. 
I. diabetes (diabetes insipidus), a form of diabetes 
dist. from saccharine diabetes (diabetes mellitus); 
see DIABETES. 2. I. compliments DISRAELI. 3. To 
church, where a most i. young coxcomb preached 
Pepys. Hence Insipi-dity, the quality of being 
l; an i. person, remark, etc. Insi'pid-ly adv., 


-ness. 

Insipient (insi-piént). 1494. [- L. in- 
sipiens, -ent-, f. in- IN-* + sapiens SAPIENT.] 
A. adj. Void of wisdom; foolish. (Now mostly 
disused to avoid confusion with incipient.) 
1528. +B. sb. An unwise or foolish person 
—1633. So Insi-pience, the quality of being 
i. 1422. 

Insist (insist) v. 1580. [- L. insistere 
stand upon, persist, f. in- IN-" + sistere 
stand.] 1. intr. To stand or rest on or upon. 
TObs. 1598. 2. To continue steadfastly in a 
course of action, to follow steadfastly in (on) 
a person's steps, ete.; to continue with ur- 
gency; to persevere (arch.) 1586. 3. To dwell 
at length or with emphasis on or upon (tof, 
Tín) a matter; hence, to i. on = to assert or 
maintain persistently 1596. 4. To make a de- 
mand with persistent urgency; to take n 
persistent or peremptory stand (on, upon, 
tfor, tagainst, etc.) 1623. 

1. Angles likewise which i. on the Diameter, are 
all Right Angles 1709. 2. To caste our eyes upon 
Nature, and to i. in her steps 1638. 3. T cannot 
now i. Upon particulars B. Jons. Protarchus.. 
insists that..all pleasures are good JOWETT. 4. 
To i. on the .. appointment being made 1890. 
Hence Insister, one who insists. Insi-stingly 


v. 

Insistence (insi-sténs). Also t-ance. 1611, 
If. prec. + -ENCE. For the sp. in -ance, seo 
-ANCE.] The action of insisting; the fact, or 
quality, of being insistent. 

Insistency (insi-sténsi), Also -ancy. 
1859. [f. as prec.; see -ENOY.] The quality of 
being insistent; urgency, pertinacity; an 
instance of this. 

Insistent (insi-stént), a. (sb.) Also f-ant. 
1624, [f. INSIST v. + -ENT (in sense of the Eng. 
verb.)] 1. Standing or resting on something 
(rare). 2. Dwelling firmly on something 
asserted, demanded, etc.; persistent, urgent. 
Hence, Enforcing attention. 1868. 3. Ornith. 
(Fr. insistant.] Applied to the hind toe of 
birds when it is inserted so high that it 
touches the ground only with its tip; opp. to 
‘incumbent 1880. 4. sb. An insistent person 
1808. 

2. The i. facts of sin, suffering, and misery 1888. 
Hence Insi-stently adv. in an i, manner. 

TInsi-sture. |f. INSIST v. + -URE.] Con- 
tinuance, persistence. Tr. & Cr. I. iii. 87. 

TInsi-tiency. 1701. [f. IN- + L. sitiens, 
-ent- thirsty + -ENOY.] Freedom from thirst. 

fInsi-tion’. 1589. [—L. insifio, f. insil-, pa. 
ppl. stem of inserere engraft, f. in- IN-* + 
serere sow, plant.] The action of engrafting, 
engraftment; concr, a graft. Also transf. and 
fig. 1855. 

fInsition*, obs. erron. f. INOISION. 

Insititious (insiti-fos), a. 1639. [f. L. 
‘insiticius (f. insit-, see INSITION) + -0U8; see 
-ITIOUS'.] Of engrafted or inserted nature; 
introduced from without. 

In situ (1803): see IN Lat. prep. 

Insnare, Insnarl, obs. ff. ENSNARE, etc. 

Insobriety (insobroi-éti), 1011. [f. IN-^ + 
SoBRIETY.] Want of sobriety; intemperance 
(either generally, or spec. in drinking). 

Insociable (insó"['üb', a. Now rare. 
1581. [-L. insociabilis; see IN-* and SOCIABLE.] 
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i. That cannot be associated or combined; 
incompatible —1678. 2. Unsociable 1588. 

1. Lime and wood are i. WOTTON. 2. This austere 
i.lifeSHAKs. Hence Insociabi-lity, Inso-ciable- 
ness, i. disposition or state. Inso-ciably adv. 

fInso-ciate, a. [f. IN-? + SOCIATE ppl. a.) 
Not associated; solitary. B. Jons. 

Insolate (i-nsole't), v. 1623. [— insolat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. insolare place in the sun, f. in- 
IN-* + sol sun; see -ATE?.] trans. To place in, 
or expose to the rays of, the sun. 

Insolation (insolé^fon). 1612. [- L. in- 
solatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] The action of 
placing in the sun; exposure to the sun's rays; 
occas., the effect. of this. 1. gen. 1054. 2. spec. 
a. Exposure of some substance to the sun’s 
rays, as for the purpose of drying, bleaching, 
ormaturing 1612. b. Exposure of the body to 
the sun’s rays for medical treatment 1626. c. 
Tnjurious exposure to the sun’s rays or to ex- 
cessive heat; sunstroke 1758. 

Insole (i-ns6")). 1851. [f. IN a. + SOLE sb.) 
‘a. The inner sole of a boot or shoe. b. A flat 
piece of warm or waterproof material laid in- 
side the shoe. 

Insolence (i-nsóléns) ME. [~ L, insalen- 
tia, f. insolent-; see INSOLENT, -ENCE. Cf. Fr. 
dnsolence (XV).] 1. The quality of being in- 
Bolent, esp. as manifested in action. fa. 
Pride; arrogance, contempt for inferiors. 
b. Offensive contemptuousness of action or 
Speech due to presumption; sauciness 1608. 
€. An insolent act; a piece of insolence (now 
rare) 1491. 12. Exultation. SPENSER, 13. In- 
experience —1500. +4. The quality or charac- 
ter of being unusual; unaccustomedness 
168; 


1, a. I do wonder, his i. can brooke to be com- 
manded vnder Cominius SHAKS. Cor. r. i. 266. 
The rich Man's I. Rows. b. When their I. was 
such, as to make Kings the Instruments of their 
"Ambition 1683. c. The Assaults and Insolences of 
Night Robbers 1680. 

Pnsolency. Now rare. 1494. [f. as prec.; 
Bee -ENOY.] = prec. 

Insolent (insélént), a. (5) ME. [= D. 

ms, -enl- unusual, excessive, arrogant, f. 
in- IN-* + pr. pple. of solére be accustomed; 
See -ENT.] 

A. adj. I. t1. Proud, disdainful, arrogant, 
overbearing ; offensively contemptuous of the 
nights of others. 2. Contemptuous of rightful 
authority; presumptuously contemptuous; 
impertinently insulting 1678. +3. Immoder- 
Bonos beyond the bounds of propriety 

1, How i. is upstart pride GAY. 2. God will not 

ifle their i. demand BAXTER. An idle, 

funken, |. fellow 1884. 3. All the Extremities of 

Household Expence, Furniture, and i. Equipage 
STEELE, 

JI. ł1. Unaccustomed, unusual —1065. 12. 
Unused to a thing; inexperienced —1598. 

B. sb. An insolent person 1595. 

Qut, i. John 11. i, 122. 

ence I‘nsolent-ly adv., t-ness. 

Insolidity (nsoli-diti). ?Obs. 1578. [f. IN-* 
+ SoLmiTY. Cf. Fr. tinsolidité (XY).] Ab- 
sonce of solidity; want of firmness or sta- 
bility; frailty, flimsiness, weakness. 

Insolubility (insoliubi-Itti). 1620, [-late L, 
insolubilitas; partly f. IN-* + SoLvBIUTY.] 

he quality of being insoluble. tl. Indis- 
Solubility. BRENT. 2. Incapability of being 
Solved; also, an insoluble problem 1837. 
3, Incapobility of being dissolved in a liquid. 

1. The i. of iage 1620. 2. . of this 
Problem 1897. Marriage 1620. 2. The i. of 

Insoluble (inso-liub'l), a. (sb.) ME. [-(O)Fr. 

luble or L. insolubilis; see IN-*, SOLUBLE.) 
l. That cannot be dissolved, undone, or 
loosed; indissoluble. Now rare. tb. Of 
arguments: Irrefragable (rare) 1076. 2. That 
cannot be solved or explained, as a difficulty, 
Problem, etc,; unsolvable ME. 3. Incapable 
of being dissolved in a liquid 1713. 4. sb. 
Something insoluble; a difficulty or problem 
that cannot be solved or explained ME. 

1. Like a strong and i. wall P. HOLLAND, 2. Ani. 
Question concerning the origin of evil WARBUR- 
TON. 3. The i. salts 1857. Hence Inso-lubleness. 
Inso-ubly adv. 

Insolvable (inso-Iváb'D, a. 1652. [f. IN-* + 

ILVABLE. Cf. Fr. insolvable (XY).] 1. = IN- 
SOLUBLE a. 12. Of a debt: ‘That cannot be 
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paid’ (J.) 1755. Hence Insolvabi-lity, In- 
solvableness. Inso-lvably adv. 

Insolvency (insg-lvénsi). 1060. [f. INSOL- 
VENT a.; see -ENCY.] The condition of being 
insolvent; the fact of being unable to pay 
one's debts or discharge one's liabilities; an 
instance of this. Also transf. and fig. 

Prisoners. who intended to take the Benefit of 
the Act of I. 1725. 

Insolvent (insolvént) a. (sb.) 1591. [f. 
IN- + SOLVENT a.] Not solvent. 1. Unable 
io pay one's debts or discharge one's lia- 
bilities; bankrupt. 12. Not able to be cashed 
or realized —1723. 3. Pertaining or relating 
to insolvents or insolvency 1837. 4. sb. An 
insolvent debtor 1725. 

1. The cruel treatment of the i. debtors of the 
state GIBBON. 3. He had been through the I. 
Court THACKERAY. 4. An i. as distinguished from 
a bankrupt, was an i. who was not a trader; for 
originally only a trader could be made bankrupt 
WHARTON. 

Insomnia (inso-mniá). 1758. [- L. in- 
Somnia, f. insomnis sleepless, f. in- IN-* + 
somnus sleep + -14'*.] Inability to sleep; 
sleeplessness. Also fInsomnie 1623, fIn- 
somnium 1694-1856. 

Insomnious (inso-mnios), a. rare. 1058. 
If. insomnia (or earlier tinsomnie) + -OUs.] 
Affected with insomnia; sleepless. 

Insomnolence (inso:mnóléns). 1822. [IN-*.] 
Insomnia. So Inso-mnolency 1843, In- 
so-mnolent a. 1840. (All rare). 

Insomuch (insómp-tf) adv. ME. [transl. 
OFr. en tant (que); at first alternative to 
INASMUCH, but later differentiated.] 1. absol. 
So much, so far. 2. Insomuch as. a. Inas- 
much as, seeing that, since 1485. +b. = sense 
3. 1658. c. To such an extent as, so as 1651, 
3. Insomuch that: To such an extent that, so 
that. (The most usual construction.) $4. 
With ellipsis of as: = 2 a. —1605. 

2. a. In so much as I am not French by birth, but 
born..in the city of Marseilles CAXTON. c. In so 
much and in so far as they are susceptible of be- 
coming [etc.] BENTHAM. 3. The rain fell in 
torrents, i. that..the soldiers were often ankle- 
deep in water ALISON. 4. A.Y.L. v. ii. 60. 

Insonorous (insónó*ros) a. rare. 1795. 
[IN-*.] Not sonorous; giving a dull or muf- 
fled sound. 

Insooth, adv., for in sooth; see SooTH sb. 

Insorb (insd-ab), v. rare. 1878. [app. alt. f. 
ABSORB by prefix-substitution; but ef. med.L. 
insorbére imbibe (X1V).] trans. To absorb into. 
So Inso-rbent a. absorbent 1756. 

IIInsouciance (eüisusya-ns, occas. insü-siáns). 
1799. [Fr.,f. next; see -ANCE.] Carelessness, 
indifference, unconcern. 

|Insouciant (insi-siint, Fr. ¢hsusyan). 
1829. [Fr., f. in- IN-* + souciant, pr. pple. of 
soucier care.] Careless, indifferent, uncon- 
cerned. 

Insoul, var. of ENSOUL v. 

Inspan (inspe-n) v. S.4fr. 1850. [- Du. 
inspannen put horses to, f. in IN-* + spannen 
stretch, bend; cf. OUTSPAN v.) trans. To yoke 
(horses, oxen, etc.) in a team to a vehicle; to 
harness (a wagon). 

+Imspect, sb. 1489. [app. — L. inspectus 
looking at, inspection, examination, f. as next. ] 
The act of looking into a matter; inspection, 
examination —1740. 

Inspect (inspe-kt), v. 1623. [— inspect-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. inspicere, f. IN-* + specere 
look, or — L. frequent. inspectare.] 1. trans. To 
look carefully into; to view closely and 
critically; to examine; now spec. to investi- 
gate or oversee officially. 12. intr. To look 
closely or carefully; to examine into or among 
—1799. 

1. He inspected nature with the close eye of a 
naturalist D'ISRAELI. 2. That..you would please 
to i. among your father's papers SwIFT. 

Inspection (inspe-kfon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
inspection — L. inspectio, t. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1. The action of inspecting or looking 
narrowly into; careful scrutiny or survey; 
close examination; spec. official investigation 
or oversight. 12. Insight, perception —1709. 
13. A plan of a piece of ground; etc. which 
has been inspected; a design, survey, view 
-1795. 

le = Intrails of Beasts, to learn the 
wii of Sra ren BOYLE, Trial by I., a mode of trial 
in which some point or issue, being evidently the 
object of sense, was decided by the judges of the 
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Court upon the evidence of their own senses. 
Hence Inspectional a. of, pertaining or relating 
w ote spec. that can be read or understood at 
si 


Inspective (inspe-ktiv), a. 1609. [- late L. 
inspectivus (Jerome), f. as prec.; seo -IVE.] 
1. Given to inspection; watchful, attentive 
1084. 12. Concerned with investigation; 
theoretical —1660. 

Inspector (inspekktoa). 1602. [- L. in- 
spector, f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] 1. One who 
inspecta or looks carefully at or into; an over- 
seer, a superintendent; spec. an officer 
appointed to examine into, and supervise or 
report upon, the working of some depart- 
ment or institution, or the due observance 
of certain laws and regulations, as I. of 
schools, of weights and measures, of mines, etc. 
b. One who looks into something for informa- 
tion, from curiosity, etc. 1667. c. An officer 
of police ranking next below a superinten- 
dent and above a sergeant 1840. 2. Gr. 
Antig. = EPOPT 1818, 3. Inspector-General: 
An officer at the head of a system of inspec- 
tion, having under him a body of inspectors 
1702. Hence Inspe'ctoral a. 

Inspectorate (inspe-którét). 1762. [f. prec.; 
see -ATE',] 1, a. The office or function of an 
inspector; supervision by inspectors. b. A 
body or statt of inspectors. Also attrib. 2. A 
district under official inspection 1853. 

Inspectorial (inspekt6*-ridl), a, 1753. [f. 
INSPECTOR + -IAL; see -ORIAL.] Of, pertaining 
or belonging to inspectors; having the rank 
or position of an inspector. 

Inspectorship (inspe-ktoafip). 1753. [f. as 
prec. + -SHIP.] The office or position of an 
inspector; inspectorate, 

Inspectress (inspe:ktrés) 1785. |f. 
SPECTOR -- -ESS'.] A female inspector. 

fInspe-rge, v. 1599. [- L. inspergere 
sprinkle on orin, f. in- IN-* + spargere scatter, 
sprinkle.] trans&To sprinkle on; to scatter on 

or in —1683. 

tInspe:rse, v. rare. 1577. [~ inspers-, pa, 
ppl. stem of L. inspergere; see prec.] = prec. 
-1721. ` So +tInspe-rsion, the action of 
sprinkling on; that which is sprinkled on 
1568. 

|\Inspeximus (inspe-ksimds), 1028. [L., = 
“we have inspected’; the first word in recital 
of the inspection of charters, etc.] Law. A 
charter in which the grantor avouches to 
haye inspected an earlier charter which he 
recites and confirms. Also attrib. 

Insphere, -spheare, var. of ENSPHERE v. 

Inspinne, var. of INCHPIN (sense 1). 

Inspirable (inspoi?üb'l) a. 1656. [f. IN- 
SPIRE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being inspired 
(see the vb.). 

tInspirate (i-nspire't), v. 1015. [- in- 
spirat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. inspirare; seo 
INSPIRE V., -ATE*.] = INSPIRE v. —1810. 

Inspiration (inspiré!-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
inspiration — late L. inspiratio, t. as prec.; 
see -ION.] 

I. Lit. senses. fl. The action of blowing 
on or into (rare) 21710. 2. The action, or an 
act, of inhaling; the drawing in of the breath 
into the lungs in respiration. (Opp. to 
EXPIRATION.) 1504. Also transf. 

2. In I. the lungs are passive 1849. 

II. Fig. senses. 1. The action of inspiring; 
the fact or condition of being inspired; a. 
breathing or infusion into the mind or soul, 
a. spec. (Theol., etc.) A special immediate 
action or influence of the Spirit of God (or of 
some divine or supernatural being) upon the 
human mind or soul; said esp. of that divine 
influence under which the books of the Bible 
are held to have been written ME. b. gen. A 
breathing in of some idea, purpose, ete. into 
the mind; the suggestion of some feeling or 
impulse, esp. of an exalted kind SHAKS. C. 
The prompting (from some influential 
quarter) of the utterance or publication of 
particular views or information on some 
public matter 1880. 2. transf. Something 
inspired; an inspired utterance or product 
1819; an inspiring principle 1865. 

1. a. Verbal i. of the Bible, the view according to 
which every word written was dictated by the 

Spirit of God. Plenary i., the view that the inspira- 
tion of the writers extends to all subjects treated 
of, so that all their statements are to be received 
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as infallibly true. The Prophets who teach us by 
diuine i. BIBLE Transl. Pref. 3. b. There is i. in 
numbers, in men acting at once and together 
MozuEY. 2. Whatever motive your own souls 
supply As i. BROWNING. Hence Inspira:tional 
a. of or pertaining to i.; inspired; inspiring. 

Inspira‘tionist. 1846. [f. prec. + -IST.] 
A believer in a theory of inspiration; as 
plenary i., à believer in plenary inspiration. 

Inspirator (inspire'to1. 1624. [- late L. 
inspirator (see INSPIRATE v., -OR 2); in sense 
2 f. INSPIRE + -ATOR; cf. respirator.] 11. One 
who or that which jnspires —1848. 2, a. A 
kind of injector in a steam-engine 1890. b. 
A kind of respirator 1898. 

Inspiratory (inspoi*rátori, i'nspire'tori), 
a. 1773. [f, INSPIRATE v. + -0RY*.] Belonging 
to inspiration or inhalation; serving to draw 
in the air in respiration. 

Inspire (inspoi*3), v. ME. [= (O)Fr. in- 
spirer — L. inspirare, f. in- IN-* + spirare 
breathe.] 

I. Lit. senses. 1. trans. To breathe or blow 
upon or into, Obs. or arch. tAlso intr. 12. 
trans. To blow or breathe (air, etc.) upon or 
into —1697. b. To breathe (life, a soul) in or 
into. In later use, fig. ME. 3. (rans. To take 
into the lungs by breathing, inhale. (Opp. to 
EXPIRE.) 1528. b. inir. or absol. To draw in 
the breath 1661. 

1. Descend, ye Nine! 
iP 2. MILT. P.L. 
in and i, 1701. 

II. Fig. senses. 1. trans, To infuse some 
thought or feeling into (a person, etc.), as if 
by breathing; to animate by some mental or 
spiritual influence. a. spec. (T'heol., etc.) To 
influence or actuate by special divine or 
Supernatural agency; used esp. in reference 
to the prophets, apostles, and Scripture 
writers ME. b. gen. To influence, animate, 
or actuate (a person) with a feeling, idea, im- 
pulse, etc. Also said of the feeling, influence, 
etc. ME. 2. To breathe in orinfuse (a feeling, 
thought, principle, etc.) into the mind or soul 
ME. Also absol. 3. transf. trans. To suggest 
or prompt the utterance of particular views 
or information on some publie matter, or to 
prompt a speaker or writer to such utterance 
1883. 

1. a. As god inspired hir forth sho went 1450, b. 
Poverty inspires necessity with daring JOWETT. 
What zeale, what furie, hath inspir'd thee now? 
SHAKS. 2. Al scripture of God yapaa is profit- 
able to teche WyoLIF. He inspired terror to the 
enemy and a just confidence to the troops 
GIBBON. Hence Inspi-rer, one who or that which 
inspires. Inspi-ringly adv. 

Inspired (inspoi?-1d), ppl. a. 1450. [f. prec. 
+ -ED'.] 1. Blown on or into; inflated. Obs. 
or arch. 1649. 2, Breathed in; inhaled. (Opp. 
to expired.) 1649. 3. Actuated or animated by 
divine or supernatural influence 1607. 4. In- 
fused or communicated by divine or super- 
natural power; having the character of 
inspiration 1450. 5. transf. Prompted by, or 
emanating from, an influential (but un- 
avowed) source 1887. 

3. Th’ inspir'd Castalian Spring MILT. P.L. 1v. 
273. 4. These abilities, wheresoever they be 
found, are the i. guift of God MILT. 5. An i. para- 
graph 1887, journal 1897. Hence Inspi-redly adv. 
by or as by inspiration. 

Inspirit (inspi-rit), v. 1610. [f. IN- + 
Spreit sb.) 1. trans. To put spirit, life, or 
energy into; to animate; to encourage; to in- 
cite (lo, or to do something). 2. To fill with, 
or cause to be possessed by, a spirit or super- 
natural being 1675. 

1. Toi. the doubtful courage of his soldiers Scorr. 

tInspi‘ssate, ppl. a. 1603. [- late L. in- 
spissatus, pa. pple. of inspissare; see next, 
-ATE*.] Inspissated, thickened —1720. 

Inspissate (inspi-se't, inspise't), v. 1626. 
I- inspissat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. in- 
spissare, f. in- IN-* + spissus thick, dense; 
see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To thicken, condense. 
also fig. 2. intr. To become thick or dense 

1. Pitch is tar inspissated BP. BERKELEY. 

Inspissation (inspisé'-fon). 1603. [f. IN- 
SPISSATE v. + -ION. Cf. med.L. inspissatio 
thickening (xm).] The action of making, or 
process of becoming, thick or dense; thicken- 
ing, condensation; an instance of this. So 
Inspissative a., producing inspissation 1425. 

Instability (instábiliti. ME. [- Fr. 


The breathing instruments 
. 804. 3. The Air we walk 
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instabilité — L. instabilitas, -tat-, t. instabilis; 
see next, -ITY.] The quality of being unstable; 
lack of stability in regard to position, con- 
dition, or moral qualities; want of steadiness, 
fixity, or firmness of purpose or character. 
With an and pl., an instance of this. 


Some lamentyng the instabilitee of the Englishe 
people, iudged theim to be spotted with perpetuall 
infamie HALL. 

Instable (inste-b', a. Now rare. 1483. 
[- (O)Fr. instable or L. instabilis, f. in- IN-* + 
stabilis STABLE a. In mod. use f. STABLE a.] 
Not stable; lacking in stability; unstable. 
Hence tInsta:bleness, instability 1460. 

Install (instó-D, v. Also instal. 1483. 
[- med.L. installare, f. in- IN-* + stallum 
SmALL sb. Cf. (O)Fr. installer.] 1. trans. To 
invest with an office or dignity by seating in 
a stall or official seat. Hence, To instate in 
an office, rank, etc. with the customary cere- 
monies or formalities. b. To place in any 
office or position, esp. one of dignity; to 
establish in any place or condition 1647. 
2. To place (an apparatus, a system of 
lighting, heating, or the like) in position for 
service or use 1867, 

1. The Bishop of Ostia. .consecrates and instals 
the Pope HOWELL. b. What station charms thee? 
T'lli, thee there YOUNG. Hence Insta-llant, -er. 

Installation (instolé-fon). 1606. (7 med.L. 
installatio, f. installare; see prec., -I0N. Cf. 
(O)Fr. installation.] 1. The action of installing 
or fact of being installed; the ceremony of 
formally inducting (a person) into an ecclesi- 
astical dignity, an order of knighthood, or an 
official position; hence, formal establishment 
in any office or position. 2. The action of 
setting up or fixing in position for service or 
use (machinery, apparatus, etc.); a mechani- 
cal apparatus set up or put in position for 
use; spec. used to include all the necessary 
plant, materials, and work required to equip 
rooms or buildings with electric light 1882. 

1. The ceremony of his [the Nizam's] i. MACAU- 


LAY. 

Instalment', installment (instó-Imént). 
1589. [f. INSTALL v. + -MENT.] 1. The action of 
installing or fact of being installed; install- 
ation. b. Establishment in any position, seat, 
or place 1646. 12. A place or seat wherein 
some one is installed (rare) 1010. 

1. The instalement of this noble Duke, In the 
seate royall of this famous Ile SHAKS. 2. Each 
faire L, Coate, and seu'rall Crest, With loyall 
Blazon, euermore be blest SHAKS. 

Instalment? (instó-Imént). Also install-. 
1732. [alt. (prob. by assoc. with prec.) of 
earlier festallment, aphetic tstallment (xy) 
7 AFr. estalement (AL. (e)stallamentum, in- 
xin), f. estaler fix (AL. installare (xt) pay 
by instalments); see EsTALL v.] fl. The 
arrangement of the payment of a sum of 
money by fixed portions at fixed times —1775. 
2. ‘The payment, or the time appointed for 
payment, of different portions of a sum of 
money, which, by agreement..is to be paid 
in parts, at certain stated times’ (Tomlins) 
1776. 3. Each of several parts into which a 
sum payable is divided, in order to be paid at 
different fixed times; a part of a sum due 
paid in advance of the remainder 1776. Also 
attrib. (freq. in recent use). 


3. fig. His conclusion may be accepted as a large 
i. of the truth H. SPENSER. E d 


Instamp, obs. f. ENSTAMP. 

Instance (i-nstáns), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. in- 
slance — L. instantia, in schol.L. objection, 
example to the contrary (tr. Gr. évoracis 
objection), f. instans, instant-, see INSTANT a.] 

I. 1. Urgency in speech or action; urgent 
entreaty; earnestness; persistence. (arch. 
exe. in phr. at the i. of.) tb. Chiefly pl. An 
urgent entreaty, repeated solicitation —1862. 
12. Impelling motive; cause —1665. 

2. Tell him his Feares are shallow, without i. 
SHAKS. 

II. Instant time. ti. A being present, 
presence; the present time —1597. +2. An 
instant; a moment —1674. 

1. 2 Hen, IV, ty. i. 83. 2. Those continued in- 
stances of time whi 
Sener Or birao | ich flow into thousand yeares 

Ill. In Scholastic Logic, etc. fl. A case 
adduced in objection to or disproof of a uni- 
versal assertion (= med.L. instantia, Gr. 
&oraois) 1696. 2. A fact or example brought 


INSTANTANEOUS 


forward in support of a general assertion or 
an argument, or in illustration of a general 
truth. Hence, a case, an illustrative example. 
Also, in broader sense, a case occurring, a 

ing occasion. 1586. tb. A detail, cir- 
cumstance —1745. 13. Something which 
proves or indicates; a proof, evidence; a sign, 
token, mark —1791. 

1. To conclude upon an enumeration of parti- 
culars, without i. contradictory, is no conclusion, 
but a conjecture BACON. 2. Noy..is an i. that 
mere knowledge is not true wisdom D'TSRAELI. 
Phr. tT'o make or give i. (in): = INSTANCE v. 2. 
1614. For i.: for example 1657. 3. SHAKS. Lucr. 


1511. 

IV. In legal use, etc. [From L. instantia in 
Ulpian.] 1. A process or proceeding in a 
court of justice, a suit 1661. 2. Hence, In the 
first i.: as the first step in proceeding; in the 
first place 1676. 

1. Court of first i., court of primary jurisdiction; 
The loser is seldom satisfied with the decision of a 
Court of first i. 1865. I. court, a branch of the for- 
mer Admiralty Court, having jurisdiction in cases 
of private injuries to private rights occurring at 
sea or closely connected with maritime subjects 
and in contracts of a maritime nature 1802. 2, 
"The penalty is in the first i., corrective not penal 
M 


Instance (i-nstiins), v. late ME. [f. prec. 
sb.) tl. trans. To urge, entreat urgently, im- 
portune —1730. 2. intr. To cite an instance, to 
adduce an example in illustration or proof. 
Const. in (the example adduced). Now rare. 
1601. tb. Of a thing: To be exemplified 1067. 
3. trans. To illustrate, prove, or show, by 
means of an instance; to exemplify. Now 
rare. 1608. 4. To cite as an instance or 
example. In imper. = ‘Take as an in- 
stance’; cf, WITNESS. 1622. 

2. It would be needless to i. in sheep which con- 
stantly flock together G, WHITE. b. This story 
doth not only i. in kingdoms, but in familles too 
JER. TAYLOR, 4. I may i. olive oil, which is 
mischievous to all plants JOWETT. 

Instancy (i-nstünsi). 1515. [— L. instantia; 
see INSTANCE sb., -ANCY.] 1. The quality of 
being instant; urgency, earnestness, solicita- 
tion; pressure, pressing nature. 2. Imminence 
(rare) 1658. 3. Instantaneity (rare) 1851. 14. 
= INSTANCE III. 2. JACKSON, 

1. Those heauenly precepts, which our Lord and 
Sauiour with so great instancie gaue as concerning 
peace and vnitie HOOKER. 

Instant (i-nstánt), sb. ME. [After med.L. 
instans (sc. lempus) present moment of time; 
see next.] 1. The time now present, or re- 
garded as present; hence, point of time, 
moment 1500. 2. An infinitely short space of 
time; a moment ME. 13. INSTANCE sb. 
IIL 2. JEWEL. 14. = INSTANCE sb. I. l. 
P. HOLLAND. 

1. Of all the extent of time, onely the i. is that 
which we can call ours FULLER. 2. He was not an 
i. too soon 1891. Phr. In an i., on (tupon, tin) the 
i. etc. The i., ellipt. = ‘the very moment that’, 
‘as soon as ever’. 

Instant (instant), a. (adv.) 1477. [~(O)Fr. 
instant assiduous, at hand - L. instans, 
instant-, pr. pple. of instare be present or at 
hand, apply oneself to, f. in- IN-* + STARE 
stand; see -ANT.] 1. Pressing, urgent; im- 
portunate. Obs. or arch. 2. Now (or then) 
present, existing, or happening (arch.) 1527. 
b. Said of the current calendar month; now 
ellipt. as in the 10th instant. Abbrev. inst. 
1547. 3. Close at hand, imminent 1520. 4. 
Following immediately 1596. 5. adv. (poe) 
Instantly, at once 1602. t 

1. They were i. with loud voyces, and required 
that he might be crucified BIBLE (Genev.) Luke 
23:23. He hasi, need of you 1856. 2. b. The 20 or 
21 of that i. 1583. The 3d of this i. March 1796. 
3. The abrupt Fate's footstep i. now BROWNING. 
4. The shame it selfe doth speake For i. remedy 
Lear 1. iv. 268. 5. You my sinnewes, grow not i. 
Old Haml. 1. v. 94. 

Instantaneous (instünté^-nios) a. 1651. 
If. med.L. instantaneus (f. L. instans, n 
stant- (see prec.), after eccl.L. momentaneus) 
+ -OUS.] 1. Occurring or operating in an in- 
stant; done without any perceptible lapse of 
time. 2. Existing at or pertaining to some 
particular instant. Chiefly in Dynamics, a8 t. 
aris, i. centre of rotation 1837. 

1. Justification is a continued Act, and not any I 
Act BAXTER. The motion of electricity. appears 
to be i. IMIsON. Hence Instantane-ity, Instan- 
ta-neousness. Instanta-neously adv. 1644. 


INSTANTER 


|Instanter (inste-ntea), adv. 1688. [L. 
adv.] Immediately, forthwith, at once. 
(Orig. a law term, but now chiefly emphatic 
for instantly.) 

He was at your service instanter 1883. 

Insta‘ntial, a. rare. 1647. [f. L. instantia 
INSTANCE sb. + -AL'.] Of, pertaining to, or 
furnishing an instance or instances. 

Instantly (i-nstantli), adv. 1477. [f. INSTANT 
a. + -LY:] 1. Urgently, with importunity 
(arch.). 12. At this or that very moment; 
now, just now, just —1632. 3. In a moment; 
forthwith, at once 1552. b. conjunctively. The 
moment that, as soon as 1793. 4. Immedi- 
ately (in position). RUSKIN. 

1. They. .besought him i. TINDALE Luke 7:4. 3. 
b. He ran across the grass i. he perceived his 
mother THACKERAY. 

Instar (insté-a), v. 1592. [f. IN-'!, EN-! + 
Star sb.' Cf, med.L. instellare ornament 
with stars] 1. trans. To set as a star; to 
make a star of. 2. To set or adorn with or 
as with stars 1052. 

Y Our heart is high instarr'd in brighter spheres 

FORD. 

Instate (insté.t), v. Also ten-. 1603. [f. 
Ix? + SmaTE sb. Cf. earlier reinstate.) 1. 
trans. To put (a person) into a certain state 
or condition; to install, establish. Const. in 
(into, to). 1613. 12. To endow or invest (a 
person) with. 59. 

1. It wili not be my fault if she is not at once in- 
stated in her rights 1864. 2. Meas. for M. 29. 
Hence Insta-tement (now rare), instating; es- 
tablishment. 

tInstau:rate, v. 
next, -ATE'] trans. STORE v. —1666. 

Instauration (instoré'-fon). 16083. [- L. 
inslauratio, f. instaurat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
inslaurare restore; see IN-', -ION.] 1. The 
action of restoring or repairing; renovation, 
renewal. 12. Institution, founding, estab- 
lishment —1778. 

1. His [Bacon’s| grand i. of the sciences 1761. 2. 
The i. and advancement of states BP. LOWTH. 
_Instaurator (i-nstoré'toa). 1660. [- late L. 
inslaurator, f. prec.; see -OR 2.] a. One who 
restores or renews. b. A founder. 
olus great i. of all knowledge, Bacon M. PATTI- 

Instead (inste-d), phrasal comb. ME. [The 
two words in stead = ‘in place’; before 1620 
usu. written separately, but after c1640 con- 
junetly. See STEAD sb. Phr. in (the) stead of, 
after OFr. en (now au) lieu de, which con- 
tinued L. (in) loco with gen., ‘in the condition 
or relation (of)'.] 1. Phr. Instead of, tin 
stead of: In place of, in lieu of, in room of; 
for, in substitution for. Also used ellipt. 
bef. a prep., adv., adj., or phrase. 2, Without 
of: In its stead, in place of the thing men- 
tioned; as a substitute 1007. 

1, Catholicon the drugge, that it is in stead of all 
purges BIBLE Transl. Pref. 3. I. of money he gave 
promises GorpsM. ellipt. I found the patient 
Worse i. of better (mod.). 2. To rase Quite out 
thir Native Language, and i. To sow a jangling 
noise of words unknown MILT. 

Insteep (insti-p), v. Now rare. 1599. [f. 
IN- + BTEEP v., after L. immergere.] trans. 
To immerse; to steep or soak in; to imbrue. 

Where in gore he lay insteeped Hen. V, IV. vi. 12. 
„Instep (instep). 1530. [Earlier forms 
instep(pe, also instoppe, -stup, -stip, prob. 
Pointing to adoption of a foreign word; cf. 
WFris. ynstap opening in a shoe for the in- 
sertion of the foot.] 1. The upper surface of 
the human foot between the toes and the 
ankle. 2, That part of the hind-leg of a 
horse which extends from the hock to the 
Pastern-joint. Also the corresponding parts 
in birds, ete. 1720. 3. That part of a shoe, 
stocking, etc. fitting or covering the instep 
1600. 4. A part of a hill, a tree trunk, ete., 
Tesembling the human instep in shape or 
Position 1681, 

Instigate (i-nstige't), v. Pa. pple. -ated; 
also f-at, 1542. [— instigat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. instigare, f. in- IN-? + stigare prick, in- 
cite; see -ATE*.] 1. (rans. To spur, urge on; 

stir up, stimulate, incite (now mostly to 
Something evil). 2, To stir up, foment, pro- 
voke 1852, 

1. To i. Princes to warre upon one another 
Hospers, 2. What he and they illod levying war 
TuS in truth, no better than instigating murder 

ACKERAY, Hence I-nstigatingly adv. I-nstig- 


1583. 


[- instaurat-; see 


1085 


ativeza. tending toi. ; a 
1598. Instiga trix Pree aie ngs od 

Instigation (instigé'-fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
instigation or L. instigatio, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] The action of instigating or goading; 
incitement, stimulation; an incentive, stimu- 
lus, spur. 

That this foul deed w: i 
stepmother E done by the i.. .of his 
Anstil, instill (instil), v. 1533, [- L. 
instillare, f. in- Ix-* + stillare, f. stilla drop. 
Cf. DisrIL.] 1, trans. To put in by drops; to 
introduce in small quantities 1547. 2. To in- 
troduce little by little into the mind, soul, 
heart, etc.; to cause to enter by degrees; to 
infuse gradually; to insinuate 1533. tb, To 
teach or urge stealthily 1807. +3. To imbue 

1. Michael. .from the Well of Life three drops in- 
still'd Mint. P.L. XI. 416. 2. How hast thou in- 
still'd Thy malice into thousands MILT. P.L. vi. 
269. Hence Lnstillator, Insti-ller, one who in- 
stils or infuses, Insti-ment, the action of in- 


stilling. 

Instillation (instili^fon). 1540. [- L. in- 
stillatio, f. instillat-, pa. ppl. stem of instillare; 
see prec., -ION.] The action of instilling; that 
which is instilled. 

tInsti-mulate, v. 1570. [— instimulat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. instimulare; see IN-*, STIMU- 
LATE.] trans. To incite, instigate, stimulate 
—1070. Hence tInstimula-tion. 

Instinct (i-nstipkt), sb. ME. [- L. in- 
stinctus instigation, impulse, f. pa. ppl. stem 
of instinguere incite, impel, f. in- IN-* + 
stinguere prick.) +1. Instigation; impulse; 
prompting —1730. 2. Innate impulse; natural 
or spontaneous tendency or inclination. In 
mod. use assoc. w. sense 3. 1568. 3. spec. An 
innate propensity in organized beings (esp. 
in the lower animals), varying with the 
species, and manifesting itself in acts which 
appear to be rational, but are performed 
without conscious adaptation of means to 
ends. Also, the faculty supposed to be in- 
volved in this operation. 1590. b. Any 
faculty acting like animal instinct; intuition; 
unconscious dexterity or skill 1597. 

2. There is a natural i. in all heavy bodies to lean 
and press upon the lowest parts 1726. Our love 
of the Alps is..a Teutonic i. SYMONDS. Edward 
was by i. a lawgiver STUBBS. 3. The operation of 
i. is more sure and simple than that of reason 
GIBBON. The very essence of an i. is that it is 
followed independently of reason DARWIN. b. The 
true i. of genius HAMERTON. 

Instinct (insti-nkt), ppl. a. Usu. const. as 
pa. pple. 1598. [7 L. instinctus, pa. pple. of 
‘instinguere; see prec.] t1. Implanted natur- 
ally; innate —1028. 12. Impelled, moved, 
excited, inflamed, animated —1720. 3. In 
recent use: Imbued or charged with some- 
thing, as a moving or animating force or 
principle 1797. 

2. Forth rush'd. . The Chariot. .undrawn, It self 
i. with Spirit Mina, P.L. VI. 752. 3. I. with life to 
its finger-ends CARLYLE. 

TInsti-nct, v. 1538. [- instinct-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. instinguere; see prec.] 1. trans. 
To instigate, prompt, impel internally —1694. 
2. To implant naturally or as an instinct; to 
infuse as an animating principle —1732. 

fInsti-nction. 1440. [- Fr. finstinclion 
(xv) or late L. instinctio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1. Instigation; prompting; inspiration —1070. 
2. Innate impulse; instinct 1753. 

Instinctive (instinktiv), a. (adv.) 1649. 
[f. INSTINOT sb. + -IVE.] Of the nature of 
instinct; operating by or resulting from 
innate prompting. b. poet. as adv. 1715. 

I. intimations of the death of some absent friends 
Br. HALL. The i. fondness natural to parents 
1718. The alternation of the lower limbs is i. in 
man BAIN. Hence Insti-nctively adv. in an i. 
manner; by instinct 1610. 

Instincti-vity. (f. prec. + -TY.] The 
quality of being instinctive; proneness to in- 
stinctive action. COLERIDGE. 

Instipulate (Gnsti-piŭlět), a. 1847. [f. In-* 
4 STIPULATE a.) Bot. Not stipulate, having 
no stipules, exstipulate. 

Institor (i-nstitQi). 1657. [- L. institor, f. 
instil-, pa. ppl. stem of insistere step upon, 
follow, pursue; see -OR 2.] A factor or agent; 
à broker; a retailer, huckster, vendor. 
(Chiefly in Rom. and Sc. Law.) So Insti- 
torial a. of or pertaining to an i. 


INSTITUTION 


Institute (institiat), sb." 1520. [- L. in- 
im design, oi ince, precept, subst. 
use of n. of pa. pple. of instituere establish, 
ordain, arrange, teach, f. in- IN-* + statuere 
set up. In sense 3 corresp. to Fr. institute, -8, 
— L. instituta pl., also institutiones ( = INSTI- 
TUTION 5), both in Cicero.) tl. Purpose, 
design —1670. 2, Something instituted; an 
established law, custom, usage, or organiza- 
tion; an institution 1546. tb. The act of 
instituting 1657. 3. A principle or element. 
of instruction; usu. in pl., a digest of the 
elements of a subject, esp. of jurisprudence. 
(So in Fr.) 1579. 4. A society or organization 
instituted to promote literature, science, art, 
education, or the like; also, the building in 
which such work is carried on. Often special- 
ized as Literary, Philosophical, Mechanics’ I. 
1829. 

2. The institutes and customs of civil life Mir. 
b. Water, sanctify'd by ist’s i. MIT, 3. In- 
stitutes of Justinian (Institutiones Justiniani), an 
elementary treatise on Roman Law, com iled by 
order of the Emperor Justinian in A.D, 583, Insti- 
tutes of medicine, the statement of the principles 
on which medicine is based, 4. The title of Mem- 
ber of the I. is the highest distinction to which a 
Frenchman of culture can aspire 1889. 

Institute, sb.* 1081. [- L. institutus, pa. 
pple. of instituere; see prec. Cf. INSTITUTE v. 
2b.) Rom. and Sc. Law. The person to whom. 
an estate is first given in a testament or 
destination. 

fLnstitute, ppl. a. ME. (- AFr. institut 
(Britton) = L. institutus; seo prec.) Instituted. 
-1071. 

Institute (i-nstitiut) v. ME. [-_institut-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. instituere; see INSTITUTE 
sb.'] 1. trans. a. To set up, establish, found, 
ordain; to introduce, bring into use or prac- 
tice 1483. tb. To order, arrange, put into 
form, frame —1745. c. To set on foot, initiate, 
start (an inquiry, etc.) 1797. 2. To establish 
in an office, charge, or position; to appoint; 
now only, to place in a spiritual charge. 
Const. to, into (in), or absol. ME. b. Rom. 
Law. To appoint as heir or executor 1590. 
13. To ground or establish in principles; to 
train, educate, instruct 1831. 

1. The artists have instituted a yearly exhibition 
of pictures and statues JOHNSON. c. Mythological 
comparisons instituted by scholars MAX-MÜLLER. 
2. Cosin of Yorke, we i. your Grace To be our 
Regent in these parts of France SHAKS. Young. . 
was instituted to the united vicarages of St, Peter 
and St. Mary MASSON. 3. Instituted. .in all the 
learning of Greece and Rome MIDDLETON. Hence 
Instituter = INSTITUTOR. 

Institution (institid-fon). late ME. [-(O)Fr. 
institution — L. institutio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1. The action of instituting or establishing; 
foundation; ordainment; the fact of being in- 
stituted 1450. b. spec. The establishment or 
ordination of a sacrament of the Christian 
Church, esp. of the Eucharist, by Christ. 
Hence, that part of the office of Baptism, and 
of the prayer of consecration in the Euchar- 
ist, which consists in reciting the words used. 
in institution (more fully words, commemora- 
tion, or recital of i.) 1538. 12. The giving of 
form or order to a thing; orderly arrange- 
ment; regulation. b. System; constitution. 
—1821. 3. Establishment in a charge or posi- 
tion. a. Eccl. In Episcopal churches, the 
establishment of a clergyman in the office of 
the cure of souls, by the bishop or his com- 
missary. In the Church of England, the in- 
vestment of the presentee to a living with the 
spiritual part of his benefice. ME. b. Rom. 
Law. The appointment of an heir 1880. 14. 
Training, instruction, education, teaching 
—1790. t5. Usu. in pl. a. Elements of instruc- 
tion; first principles. b. An elementary 
treatise; = INSTITUTE sb.’ 3. —1800. 6. An 
established law, custom, usage, practice, 
organization, or other element in the political 
or social life of a people 1551. b. collog. A 
well-established or familiar practice or object 
1839, 7. An establishment, organization, or 
association, instituted for the promotion of 
some object, esp. one of public utility, reli- 
gious, charitable, educational, etc. The 
name is often popularly applied to the build- 
ing appropriated to the work of a benevolent 
or educational institution. 1707. b. Often = 
INSTITUTE sb. 4. 1800. 


INSTITUTIONAL 


1. The i, of coined money ADAM SMITH. 3, a. The 
i. by the bishop enables the clerk. . to enter into his 
parsonage-house and take his tithes or ecclesiasti- 
cal dues; but previous to induction he cannot 
lease them 1845. 6. The i. of property 1871. b. 
The pillory was a flourishing i. in those days 
‘THACKERAY. 7. The testator leaves £10,000 in 
charitable legacies to various institutions 1900. 
b. The Royal I, of Great Britain (incorporated 
[n me Smithsonian I. at Washington, U.S. 

etc. 

Institutional (nstitip-JonáD, a. 1017. [f. 
prec. + -AL'.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or origi- 
nated by institution; having the character 
of an institution; furnished with institutions. 
b. Of religion; Expressed by means of or 
taking shape in definite institutions, as a 
church, a hierarchy, sacramental ordinances. 
2. Dealing with or pertaining to legal insti- 
tutes or the elements of a subject 1765. 3. Of 
or pel to an organized society, or the 
building in which its work is carried on 1882. 

3. The dull monotony of i. life 1896, Hence In- 
stitu-tionalism, the system of institutions; spec. 
the principles of institutional religion; thesystem of 
housing people in institutions, stitutionalist, 
one who writes on legal institutes, or on the 
elements of a science or art. Institu-tionalize v., 
to render institutional; to bring up in an institu- 


tion. 

Institutionary (institid-fonari), a, 1646. 
[f. as prec. + -Ary*.] tl. Of or pertaining to 
instruction or elements of instruction; educa- 
tional -1734. 2, Of or pertaining to legal in- 
stitutes 1734. 3. Relating to ecclesiastical 
institution 1814. 4. Of or pertaining to insti- 
tutions 1882. 

Institutive (i-nstitidtiv), a. (sb.). 1627. 
If. INSTITUTE v. + -IVE.] 1. Having the 
quality of instituting; pertaining to the 
institution of something. 12. Characterized 
by being instituted —1651. t3. sb. A person or 
thing that Institutes 1044. 

2. An i. decencie Mir. Hence I-nstitutively 


adv. 
Institutor (imnstitiütoa). 


1546. [= L. in- 
stitutor; see INSTITUTE v., -OR 2.) 1. One who 
institutes or establishes; a founder; an 


organizer. 12. An instructor —1822. 3. U.S. 
In the American Episcopal Church: A 
bishop, or a presbyter acting for him, who 
institutes a minister into a parish or church 
1804. So Institutress 1786, Institu-trix 
1706, a female i. 

tInsto:p, v. [f. IN-! + STOP v. (sense 3 b). 
Cf. Du. instoppen cram, stuff in.] trans. To 
stop, close up. DRYDEN. 

tInsto-re, v. Also instaur(e. ME. [- L. 
instaurare; see IN-*, RESTORE. The form 
instore, general from earliest use, was assim. 
to the established restore.) 1. trans. To 
restore, repair, renew —1563. 2. To erect, 
establish, institute, commence —1450. 3. To 
B provide, supply; to store with (of) 

Instra:tified, ppl. a. 1898. [IN adv.] 
“Stratified within something else’ (Webster). 

fInstru:ct, ppl. a. 1440. [- L. instructus, 
pa. pple. of instruere; see next.] 1. Educated, 
taught, informed -1671. 2. Furnished or 
equipped with something —1615. 

2. Neither ship i. with oars, Nor men CHAPMAN. 

Instruct (instrp-kt) v. 1477. [= instruct-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. instruere set up, furnish, 
fit out, teach, f, IN-* + struere pile up, build.] 

I. 1. (rans. To furnish with knowledge or in- 
formation; to teach, educate 1526. tb. To 
teach (a thing) 1670. 2. To apprise, inform 
concerning a particular fact or circumstance 
1500; also fabsol. b. Eng. Law. To give in- 
formation as a client to a solicitor, or as a soli- 
citor to a counsel; to authorize one to appear 
as advocate 1836. 3, To furnish with authori- 
tative directions as to action 1557. b. U.S. To. 
"A (a representative) how to vote, etc. 
1841. 

1. If we be ignorant, they [the Scriptures] will i. 
vs BIBLE Transl. Pref. 3. A teacher to i, me in 
latin Borrow. 2. Being instructed in the precise 
time of his Nativity, calculates his fortunes SIR T. 
HERBERT. 3. And she, being before instructed of 
her mother, said, Giue me heere Iohn Baptists 
head in a charger Matt. 14:8. I instructed tim to 
take two grains only of the Digitalis daily 1800. 

Il. ti. (Chiefly poet.) To put in order; to 
form; to ‘inform’; to make ready, prepare, 
equip, furnish -1774. 2. Sc. Law. To furnish 
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(a statement) with evidence or proof; to 
vouch, verify; to prove clearly 1681. 

Hence Instru'cter, one who instructs (now usu. 
INSTRUCTOR). Instru-ctible a. (rare) open to in- 
struction. 

Instruction (instro-kfon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
instruction — late L. instructio, f. as prec.; see 
aoN.] 1, The action of instructing or teach- 
ing; the imparting of knowledge or skill; 
education; tinformation 1506. 2. The know- 
ledge or teaching imparted. With an and 
pl, An item of knowledge imparted; a pre- 
cept, a lesson ME. 13. Information. With 
an and pl. An item of information imparted 
or acquired, an account, a narrative. —1655. 
4. A making known to a person what he is 
required to do; a direction, an order, a man- 
date. Now usu. pl. ME. b. Direction given 
to a solicitor or counsel 1734. 

2. To profit by the instructions of the pulpit 
1873. 4. Some of the eer: had. .secret i.. .to 
take hym MoRE. Hence Instru'ctional a. of or 

ertaining to i. or teaching; conveying informa- 


ion. 

Instructive (instro-ktiv), a. 1611, [f. IN- 
STRUCT v. + -IVE. Cf. (O)Fr. instructif, -ive.] 
Having the character or quality of instruc- 
ting; conveying instruction. 

Essays and Characters Ironicall and I. 1615 
(title), Hence Instru-ctive-ly adv., -ness. 

Instructor (instrp-ktoi). 1460. [~ L. in- 
structor preparer, in med.L. teacher, f. 
instruet-; see INSTRUCT v., -OR 2. The forms in 
-our (XV-XVI) may be after current contemp. 
analogies (see -0UR). In mod. use f. INSTRUCT 
v. + -0R 2.] One who instructs; a teacher. 
b. spec. In Amer. colleges: A college teacher 
inferior in rank to a professor. So Instru:c- 
tress, t-trice, a female i.; also fig. 

Instrument (i-nstrimént), sb. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. instrument — L. instrumentum, f. in- 
struere; see INSTRUCT V., -MENT.] 1, A thing 
with or through which something is done or 
effected; a means. b. A person made use of by 
another person or being, for the accom- 
plishment of a purpose (cf. fool) ME. 2. A 
tool, implement, weapon. (Now usu. dist. 
from a fool, as being used for more delicate 
work or for artistic or scientific purposes.) 
ME. tb. collect. Apparatus. (A Latinism.) 
Mur. 3. spec. A contrivance for producing 
musical sounds ME. (in early 19th c. spec. 
the pianoforte). f4. A part of the body hav- 
ing a special function; an organ -1718. 5. 
Law. A formal legal document whereby a 
right is created or confirmed, or a fact re- 
corded; a formal writing of any kind, as an 
agreement, deed, charter, or record, drawn 
up and executed in technical form 1483. 

1. The Gods are iust, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague vs SHAKS. Among 
the Tartars..cattle are the instruments of com- 
merce ADAM SMITH. b. God used him as an i. to 
reform his Church BRAMHALL. 2. Threshing in- 
struments 1611. Instruments of torture 1843. 
Mathematical instruments (mod.). b. Much i. of 
war MILT. P.R. rr. 388. 3. I am a mynstrell as 
thou seest here by myne instrumentes Lp. 
BERNERS. 

Instrument (i-nstrimént), v. 1719. [f. 
prec. sb. Cf. Fr. instrumenter.] 1. Law. a. 
To draw up an instrument (see prec. 5). b. 
trans. To petition by means of an instrument. 
2. Mus. To arrange or score (a piece of music) 
for instruments, esp. for an orchestra 1822. 

Instrumental (instrüme-ntül) ME. [- 
(O)Fr. instrumental — med.L. instrumental: 
see prec., -AL!.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the nature of or serving as an 
instrument or means. b. Serving well for the 
purpose; useful; effective, efficient. Now 
rare or Obs. 1602. 2. Of, pertaining to, per- 
formed with, or arising from a material in- 
strument; due to the instrument (as 7. error) 
1644. 3. Of music: Performed on, or com- 
posed for, an instrument or instruments. 
(Opp. to vocal.) 1500. b. Of the nature of, or 
belonging to, a musical instrument (rare) 
1083. +4. Old Physiol. Serving for some 
Special vital function; organic —1607. 5. 
Gram. The name of a case in Sanskrit, 
Slavonic, etc., denoting that with or by 
which something is done 1806. 

1. I. in bringing about revolutions B . b. 
The Head is not more Natiue to the Heart The 
Hand more Instrumental to the Mouth SHAKS. 
2. To have recourse to i. aids HERSCHEL. 3. Rare 
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music, vocal and i, EVELYN. b. The nightingale, . 
breathes such sweet loud music out of her little 
i, throat WALTON. 

B. sb. +1. That which is instrumental; an 
instrument, means —1643. 12. A bodily organ 
—1564. 3. Gram. The instrumental case, the 
‘ablative of the instrument’ 1806. 

Hence Instrume-ntalist, a performer of i. 
music (opp. to vocalist) 1823. I:nstrumenta-lity, 
the quality or condition of being i.; agency; (with 
pl.) a means, an agency. Instrumentaliza'tion, 
mere) execution of music on an instrument 1872. 
MD Ore tallae v. to make i. to some end 
1594; to make an instrument of; to measure by 
means of instruments. Instrume-ntally adv. in 
an i. manner; as an instrument or means 1581; 
by an instrument or means; with or upon a 
musical instrument 1716; in the instrumental 
case 1846. TInstrume:ntalness, instrumentality, 

tinstrumentary (instrume-ntari), a. 1564, 
[f. INSTRUMENT sb. + -ARY'. Cf. Fr. instru- 
mentaire(Xv).] 1. = INSTRUMENTAL a. 1. 167. 
2. = INSTRUMENTAL a. 4, —1038. 

Instrumentation (i:nstrumenté'-Jon), 1845. 
[- Fr. instrumentation (1824 Stendhal), f. 
instrumenter; see INSTRUMENT V., -ATION,] 1, 
Mus. The composition or arrangement of 
music for instruments, esp. for an orchestra; 
orchestration. §b. Erron. used for: Playing 
on instruments (with reference to style) 1856. 
2. The use of a scientific, surgical, or other in- 
strument 1874. 3. Operation or provision, of 
instruments or means; instrumental agency, 
instrumentality 1858. 

1. The cantatas, . possess. .an i. far more bril- 
liant and spirited 1845. 2. The first principle of i. 
in the urethra is to avoid the use of force 1874, 
3. If I am caught, whether by your i. or not 
Tete.) 1883. 

Instrume'-ntist. rare. [f. INSTRUMENT + 
-Ist.] Instrumentalist. DOWLAND. 

fInsty-le, v, 1596. [f. IN-* + STYLE sb. or 
v. See ENSTYLE.]írans. To style, denominate 
—1759. 

Insuavity (inswre-viti) rare. 1021. [= L. 
insuavitas; see IN-* and SvAVITY.] Lack of 
suavity or sweetness: unpleasantness. 

Insubjection (ins)bdse-kfon). rare. 1818. 
IIN-*.] Want of subjection; the state of not 
being subject to authority or control. 

Insubmergible (ing)bmoó-xdgib'l), a. 1808. 
[IN-*.] That cannot be submerged or sunk 
under water. So Insubme'rsible a. 

Insubmission. rare. 1828. [IN-.] Want 
of submission; insubordination. WEBSTER. 

Insubmi'ssive, a. 1841. [IN-*.] Not sub- 
missive; unyielding to power or authority; 
unsubmissive. 

Insubordinate (ins)boadinét) a. (sb) 
1849. [IN-.] 1. Not subordinate; not 
Obedient to the orders of superiors. 2. sb. 
One who is insubordinate 1886. Hence In- 
subo-rdinately adv. 

Insubordination (insdbdadiné'.fon). 1790. 
If. In-*? + SUBORDINATION, perh. after Fr. 
insubordinalion.] The fact or condition of 
being insubordinate; resistance to or de- 
fiance of authority; disobedience. 

Insubstantial (insdbste-nfal), a. 1607. 
[- late and med.L. insubstantialis; see IN-*, 
SUBSTANTIAL.] 1. Not existing in substance; 
not real; non-substantial 1610. 2. Void of 
substance; not of stout or solid substance. 
Also fig. 

1. This insubstantiall Pageant Temp. 1v. i. 155. 
Hence Insubstantia-lity, unsubstantiality. 

finsu:ccate, v. rare. 1623. [~ insuc(c)at-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. insuc(c)are, f. in- IN-* + 
suc(c)us juice; see -ATE*.] trans. To soak, 
steep. (Dicts.) So +Insucca‘tion, the action 
of soaking or steeping. 

Insuccess (insdkse-s). 1646. [IN-*.] Want 
of success. So fInsucce:ssful a. 

Insucken (i-nsvk’n), a. Sc. Law. 1540. If. 
IN prep. + SUCKEN.] Situated within a cer- 
tain sucken or jurisdiction having its own 
mill; astricted to a certain mill. 

Insue, obs. f. ENSUE. 

Insuetude (i:nswitiad). rare. [- late D. 
insueludo, f. insuetus unaccustomed; sce 
I-* and cf. DzsvETUDE.] The quality of not 
being in use. LANDOR. 

Insufferable (insp-forab’)), a. 1533. If. 
IN-! + SUFFERABLE, perh. through Fr. (1 and 
dial.) insouffrable.] Not sufferable; intoler- 
able, unbearable. 
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A vain Person is the most i. Creature living in a 
well-bred Assembly STEELE. Hence Insu-fferably 


in. 

Insufficience (ins#fi-féns), Now rare. ME. 
[- OFr. insuficience, f. late L. insufficientia; 
see next, -ENCE.] = INSUFFICIENCY. 

Insufficiency (ins#fi-fénsi). 1488. [—late L. 
insufficientia (Tertullian), f. insuflücienl-; 
see next, -ENCY.] 1. Of a person: Inability to 
fulfil requirements; incapacity, incom- 
petence. Obs. or arch. Also with an and pl. 
2. Of a thing: Deficiency, inadequacy 1488. 
3. Physical incapacity or impotence; in- 
ability of a bodily organ to do its work 1714. 

1. A due sense of his own faults and insufficien- 
cies 1773. 2. An i. of data CHALMERS. 3. The 
marriage afterwards being declared Null, by 
Reason of his I. STEELE. 

Insufficient (insdfi-fent), a. ME. [- OFr. 
insufficient — late L. insufficiens, -ent-; see 
In-*, SUFFICIENT.) Not sufficient. tl. Of a 
person: Of inadequate ability; unfit; incom- 
petent ~1657. 2. Of a thing: Deficient in 
force, quality, or amount; inadequate 1494. 

1. Some of those that were ministers were much 
i BACON. Hee is i. in lands 1620. 2, But a single 
hand is i. for such a harvest DRYDEN. Hence In- 
suffi-cient-ly adv,, f-ness. 

Insufflate (i-nspflé't), v. 1057. [- insuffat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. insufflare (Tertullian), 
+ sufflare blow upon; see SUF- 
trans. To blow or breathe in. 
spec. To breathe upon catechu- 
the water of baptism. 2. Med. 
To blow (air, gas, eto.) into some opening of 
the body; to treat by insufflation 1670, Hence 
Insuffla:tor, a contrivance for insufflating. 

Insufflation (inspflé-fon). 1580. [— late L. 
insufflatio, t. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. (O)Fr. 
insufflation.] 1. The action of blowing or 
breathing on or into 1621. b. spec. Blowing 
or breathing upon a person or thing to 
symbolize the influence of the Holy Spirit 
and the expulsion of evil spirits; a rite of 
exorcism used in some churches 1580. 2. 
The blowing or breathing (of something) in; 
in Med. of air, ete. into the lungs, or of gas, 


vapour, or powder into or on some part of the 
body 1 3. The condition of being in- 
flated 1866. 

tInsui-table, a. rare. 1612. [IN-'.] Un- 
suitable -1092. Hence tInsuitabi-lity. 
lInsula (i-nsiulá). Pl. -2e. 1832. [L., an 


island, ete,] 1. Rom. Antiq. A block of build- 
ings; a square or space mapped out or di- 
vided off. 2. Anat. a. The central lobe of the 
cerebrum ; the lobule of the corpus striatum or 

Sylvian fissure, the Island of Reil b. A 
term applied to a clot of blood floating in 
serum. 1886, 

Insular (i-nsiiiltia), a. (sb.) 1611. [- late L. 
insularis, t. insula island; see -An'.] 1. Of or 
pertaining to an island; inhabiting or situ- 
ated on an island. 2. Of the nature of an 
island; composing or forming an island 1062. 
Also transf. 3. Having the characteristic 
traits of islanders; esp. isolated; self-con- 
tained; narrow or prejudiced in feelings, 
ideas, or manners 1775. 4. sb. An inhabitant 
of an island 1744. 

1, Our i, feuds BURKE. The west coasts of conti- 
nents enjoy i...climates 1885. 3. The penury 
¢ i. conversation JOHNSON. Without ceasing 
A be English, he has escaped from being i. 
b WELL. Hence I-nsulari:sm, the quality of 
eing i.; esp. narrowness of ideas, feelings, or 
outlook. I-nsularly adv. var. I'nsulary a. and sh. 
(now rare or Obs.) 1585. 

Insularity (insiulee-riti). 1755. [f. prec. + 
ity.) 1. The state or condition of being an 
island, or of being surrounded by water 1790. 

- The condition of living on an island; 
hence, narrowness of mind or feeling, con- 
1 The er pde, as Brat shown by Agricola 

p, d ritain was first shown by icola, 
M Sent his fleet round it PINKERTON. S Thé 

Taken i. of the average Briton 1893. 

t ulate (insiülét), a. Now rare. 1712. 
~ L. insulatus made into an island, f. insula 
dnd: See -ATE*; cf. ISOLATED.] Detached, 

olated, insulated. 

Insulate (inside't), v. 1538. [f. L. insula 
fa CATE', or insulatus adj. See prec] 1. 
us ane To make into an island by surrounding 

Water; to convert into an island. 2. 
ot and fig. To cause (a thing, person, 
.) to stand detached from its surroundings; 
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to separate from the rest; to place H 
to isolate 1785. 3. Klecir. and Heal. To um 
off or isolate from conducting bodies by the 
interposition of non-conductors, so as to 
prevent the passage of electricity or heat 
1755. 14. Chem. and Phys. To free from 
br ecu with other elements; to isolate 

1. Trent. . turneth aside his streame Northward. . 
and so almost insulateth or encompasseth Burton 
P. HOLLAND. Phr. Insulating stool, one with glass 


legs, or other non-conducting s ts, 
RS g supports, to i. a body 


Insulated (i-nsiile'téd), ppl. a. 1727. (f. 
prec. + -ED'.] 1. Made into an island; sur- 
rounded by water 1770. 2. transf. and fig. 
Placed or standing apart; separated from 
intercourse with others; solitary, isolated 
1727. 3. Electrically cut off from (the earth 
or other conducting bodies) by being sur- 
rounded with non-conductors 1791. 


2. I. pyramidal hills PENNANT. An i. life 
COWPER. 
Insulation (insiwlé'-fen). 1798. [f. INSU- 


LATE v.; see -ATION.] 1. The action of ín- 
sulating; the fact or condition of being in- 
sulated; coner. an insulated object. 2. The 
action of insulating electrically or physically ; 
the condition of being isolated by non-con- 
ductors so as to prevent the passage of 
electricity or heat 1822. b. concr. Insulating 
material 1870. 

Insulator (insiüle'toi 1801. [f. INSULATE 
v. + -OR 2.] One who or that which in- 
sulates; spec. a contrivance, usu. of glass or 
porcelain, for supporting or carrying tele- 
graph-wires without carrying oft the current. 

Insulin (i-nsiülin). 1922. [f. L. insula islet 
+ N°] Pharm. A drug extracted from the 
islets of Langerhans in the pancreas, used in 
the treatment of diabetes. 

Insu-lse, a. Now rare. 1609. [7 L. insulsus, 
f. in- In-* + salsus witty, lit. ‘salted’, pa. 
pple. of salere, f. sal salt.] 1. Lacking wit or 
sense; dull, stupid; absurd. 2. lit. Tasteless, 
insipid 1675. 

Insu‘lsity. Now rare. 1623. [- L. insulsi- 
las, f. insulsus; see prec., -ITY.] The quality 
of being insulse; stupidity, senselessness. 

Insult (iznsplt) sb. 1603. [— Fr. insulte or 
= ecel.L. insultus, f. in- IN-* + saltus leap. 
Cf. next.] 1, An act, or the action, of attack- 
ing or assailing; attack, assault, onset (lif. 
and fig.). arch. tb. Mil. An open and sudden 
attack, without preparations. 2. An act, or 
the action, of insulting (in sense 1 or 2 of vb.); 
injuriously contemptuous speech or action; 
an affront 1671. 13. The act of leaping upon; 
‘covering’. DRYDEN. 

2. The ruthless sneer that i. adds to grief SAVAGE. 
Phr. To add insult to injury. 

Insult (insp-It), v. 1570. [— L. insultare, f. 
in- IN-* + saltare, iterative-intensive of 
salire leap, jump.) t1. infr. To manifest 
arrogant or scornful delight by speech or 
behaviour; to exult proudly or contemp- 
tuously; to vaunt, glory, triumph —1857. 2. 
trans. To assail with scornful abuse or offen- 
sive disrespect; to offer indignity to; to 
affront, outrage 1620. 13. inir. To make an 
attack or assault (li. and fig.) ~1670. 4. 
trans. To attack, assault, assail (now only 
fig. in general sense). tb. spec. (Mil.) To 
attack openly and suddenly without prepara- 
tions. 1697. 15. intr. Toleap maron eei 

" w how, The Lyon being dead euen 
Hares |. DANIEL. The Dutch do mightily i. of 
their victory PEPYS. Whilst the infidel. insults 
over their credulous fears PALEY. 2. Whatever 
the canting Roundhead had regarded with re- 
verence was insulted MACAULAY. 4. Having no 
Fleet at Sea, the Portugueze insulted his Sea- 
coasts 1727. Hence Insu‘ltable a. (rare), capable 
of being insulted. Insu:Iter. Insu-ltingly adv. 
Insultation (insplté-fon). Obs. or arch. 
1513. [- OFr. insulation or L. insultatio, f. 
insultat-, pa. ppl. stem of insultare; see 
prec., -I0N. Very common in xvi] 1. The 
action, or an act, of insulting (in sense 1 or 
2 of vb.); injuriously contemptuous speech 
or behaviour; insult. 12. Attack, assault 
—1657. 
fInsultment. (f. INSULT v. + -MENT.] The 
action of insulting; contemptuous triumph; 
insult. Cymb. 111. v. 145. 


iInsu-me, v. 1075. [var., by substitution 
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of prefix, of ASSUME v. 3.] trans. To take in, 
absorb—1733. So jInsu-mption, absorption. 

t\iImsuper, in super (ins'i-poa), adv. 
1624. [L., f. in in + super above.] Over; to 
stand in super, to stand over as a balance or 
unsettled claim. 

Insuperable (insiz-poráb'D, a. (sb.) ME. 
[7 OFr. insuperable or L. insuperabilis; see 
IN-, SUPERABLE.] 1. That cannot be over- 
come; unconquerable, invincible. Obs. or 
merged in 3, 2. That cannot be surmounted 
or passed over 1660. 3. fig. Of difficulties, 
etc.: That cannot be got over or overcome; 
invincible; insurmountable 1057. 4. Unsur- 
passable. RUSKIN. 

1. Invincible soldiers, and appointed with armes 
i. HOLLAND. 2. I. highth of loftiest shade, Cedar, 
and Pine, and Firr MILT. P.L. 1v. 138, 3. His i. 
disinclination to entering into holy orders 1744. 
Hence Insu:perabi-lity, Insu-perableness, 
the quality of being i. XOU parais adv. 

Insupportable (insópó*-axtüb'l, a, 1530. 
[-(O)Fr. insupportable; see IN-*, SUPPORTABLE. ] 
1. That cannot be supported; unendurable; 
unbearable. b. Unjustifiable, indefensible 
1649. 12. That cannot be sustained; irresist- 
ible 1697. 

1. I. Insolence COWLEY, distress 1791, 2. He gan 
advaunce With huge force and i, mayne SPENSER. 
Hence Insuppo-rtableness. Insuppo:rtably 


adv. 
Insupposable (insbpó*züb'), a. 1668. 

IIx-.] That cannot be supposed. 

Insuppressible (insipre-sib’l), a. 1610. 

[IN-.] That cannot be suppressed; irre- 

pressible. Hence Insuppre'ssibly adv. 
Insuppressive (inspre-siv), a. rare. 1001. 

[IN-*.] Insuppressible. Jul. C. 1t. i. 134. 
Insurable (infü*ráb'D, a. 1810. [f. IN- 

SURE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being, or 
proper to be, insured; sufficient to form a 
ground for insurance. Insurabi-lity. 

Insurance (infü"rüns). 1553. [Variant of 

ENSURANCE, with change of prefix as in 
INsumE.] fl. The action or a means of in- 
suring or making certain -1788. 12. = 
ASSURANCE 3. 1700. +3. Betrothal, engage- 
ment to marry. UDALL. 4. Comm. The act 
or system of insuring property, life, eto.; 
a contract by which the one party undertakes, 
in consideration of a payment (called a. 
premium), to secure the other against pe- 
cuniary loss, by payment of a sum of money 
in the event of destruction of or damage to 
property (as by disaster at sea, fire, ctc.), 
or of the death or disablement of a person; 
the department of business which deals with 
such contracts. Also called ASSURANCE (and 
in 17th c. occas. ensurance). 1051. 

Assurance, the earlier term, is now rarely used of 

marine, fire, or accident insurance, and is retained. 
in Great Britain in the nomenclature and use of 
most life insurance companies. But in general 
popular use, insurance is the prevalent term, 
b. The sum paid for insuring; the premium 
1666. c. The amount for which property or 
life is insured 1838. d. The act or system of 
insuring employed persons, or all citizens, 
against sickness or unemployment, esp. in 
accordance with the National Insurance 
Acts of 1911 and 1946 and the Unemployment 
Act of 1920. 5. altrib., as i. company, policy, 
ete. 1651. 

4. Money was taken up upon bottomary and i., 
and the ship left by the master and seamen upon 
rocks where. .she must perish Pepys. Hence 
fInsu-rancer, one who gives i. or assurance; one 
who insures or makes sure, 

Insu-rant. 1858. [f. INSURE v, + -ANT.] 
One who effects or obtains an insurance. 

Insure (fnfü*), v. 1440. [var of EN- 
SURE (with In-* for EN-!.] fl. trans. To 
make (a person) sure (of a thing) —1686. +2. 
= ENSURE 2, 3. —1560. 3. Comm. To secure 
the payment of a sum of money in the event 
of loss of or damage to property (esp. by 
casualty at sea, by fire, etc.), or of the death 
or disablement of a person, in consideration 
of the payment of a premium and observance 
of certain conditions; to effect an insurance 
upon. Said either of the person who pays 
the premium, or of the office or underwriters 
who undertake the risk. For the latter many 
offices and writers prefer assure (esp. in 
reference to life insurance). 1635. b. absol. 
or inir. To undertake insurance risks; to 
effect an insurance 1651. 4. trans, To make 
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certain, to secure, to guarantee (some thing, 
event, etc.) 1681. 5. To make safe, to secure 
(against, from) 1724. 

3. As much more insured upon his ship and goods 
as they were worth PEPYS. To i. his House 
ADDISON, a life 1883. c. (Cf. INSURANCE 4 d). 
4. An ardour which could hardly fail to i. success 
BUOKLE. 5. The evidence of trials past does not i. 
them against trials that may come 1864. 

Insurer (infü*rezi) 1638. [f. INSURE + 
-ER*.] One who or that which insures; esp. 
Comm. One who contracts, for a premium, to 
indemnify a person against losses; an under- 
writer. Also called Assurer (Assuror). 

Insurge (insd-1d3), v. Now rare. 1523. 
[= L. insurgere rise up, f. in- IN-* + surgere 
rise. See SURGE.] tl. intr. To arise, spring 
up —1576. 12. To rise in opposition against; 
to make insurrection, revolt —1610. 3. trans. 
To stir up; to raise in insurrection. Obs. exc. 
as nonce-wd. 1796. 

Insurgent (insd-adgént). 1765. [= Fr. 
tinsurgent (xvi in connection with the rising 
in N. America) — insurgent-, pr. ppl. stem of 
L. insurgere; see prec., -ENT.] 

A. adj. 1. Rising in active revolt. Also fig. 
1814. 2. Of the sea or a flood: Surging up or 
rushing in 1849. 

1. The i. barons 1845. 2. The broad volume of the 

Nile M. ARNOLD. 

B. sb. One who rises in revolt against con- 
stituted authority; a rebel who is not recog- 
nized as a belligerent 1765. 

The colonial insurgents 1812. Hence Insu'r- 
gence, a rising, revolt. Insurgency, the 
quality or state of being i. 

Insurmountable (insdamauw-ntiib’l), a. 
1096. [IN-; ef. Fr. insurmontable (XVI).] 
That cannot be surmounted, overcome, or 
passed over. 

‘This difficulty isi. LOCKE. Hence Insurmount- 
HEUS Insurmow-ntableness. Insurmou-nt- 
ably adv. 

Insurrection (insire-kfon). 1459. [- (O)Fr. 
insurrection — late L, insurrectio, f. insurrect-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. insurgere; see INSURGE, 
-ION.] 1. The action of rising in arms or 
open resistance against established authority 
or governmental restraint; with pl., an armed 
rising, a revolt; an incipient or limited rebel- 
lion. Also fig. 2. Upheaval. RUSKIN. 

1. He [Jack Cade]..wrote letters to many 
Citees. .to have made a comon i. 1459. Insurrec- 
tions are generally wrong; revolutions are always 
right BUCKLE. fig. It is not the insurrections of 
ignorance that are dangerous, but the revolts of 
intelligence LOWELL, Hence Insurre-ctional 
a, of, pertaining to, or of the nature of i. In- 
Sen ALY, . insurrectional; addicted to i. 
Insurre:ctionist, one who takes part in an i., or 
who advocates revolt against authority. 

Insusceptible (insise-ptib’l), a. 1603. 
IIN-; cf. Fr. insusceptible (xvi).] Not 
susceptible; not able or apt to receive im- 
pressions; not liable to be affected by some- 
thing or in some way. 

I. of mutation P. HOLLAND, to the infection of 
the smallpox 1808. I. or, as I may call them, not 
RUM. le people 1880. Hence Insuscepti- 

i-lity. So Insusce-ptive a. 

fInsuspe'ct(ed, a. 16000. [IN-.] Un- 
suspected —1646. 

Insusurra:tion. rare. 1614. [- late L. 
insusurratio, f. insusurrat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
insusurrare; see IN-', SUSURRATION.] A 
whispering in the ear; an insinuation —1053. 

Inswathe, var. of ENSWATHE v. 

In't, arch. abbrev. of in it. 'n't, i'nt, obs. 
abbrev. of isn’t, is not. 

Intablature, obs. f. ENTABLATURR. 

Intact (inte-kt), a. 1450. [- L. intactus, f. 
in- IN-* + tactus, pa. pple. of tarere touch.] 
Untouched; kept or left entire; unblemished; 
unimpaired. 

TInta:ctible, a. [IN-*.] = next. (Dicts.) 

Inta:ctile, a. rare. 1659. [f. IN-? + TACTILE. 
Of. Fr. intactile(xv1).] Not tactile; intangible. 

Intagliated (intw-lye'téd), ppl. a. 1782. 
If. It. intagliato, pa. pple. of inlagliare (see 
next) -- -ED'.] Carved on the surface; en- 
graved in or as in intaglio. 

Pl. intaglios, 


\\Intaglio (inte-lyo), sb. 
rarely intagli (inta-lyi). Also erron. tintag- 
lia; pl. -as. 1644. [It., f. infagliare engrave, 
f. in- IN-* + tagliare cut.] 1. A figure or 
design incised or engraved; a cutting or 
engraving in stone or other hard material. 
Also fig. and transf. b. The process or art of 
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carving or engraving in a hard material; 
incised carving; the condition or fact of being 
incised. Chiefly in phr. in infaglio, as opp. to 
in relievo or in relief. Also fig. 1762. 2. Any- 
thing ornamented with incised work; esp. 
an incised gem. Opp. to cameo. 1654. b. 
A countersunk die 1825. Hence Inta-glio 
v. trans. to engrave with a sunk pattern or 
design; to execute in i. 

Intail, obs. f. ENTAIL sb. and v. à 

Intake (i-nte'k). Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 
1523. [f. phr. take in; see IN adv., TAKE v.] 
The act of taking in from outside; the 
quantity taken in 1808. 2. (Chiefly n. dial.) 
An inclosure 1523. 3. The place where water 
is taken into a channel or pipe 1559. 4. 
Mining. The airway of a mine. Also attrib. 
1851. 5, A narrowing or abrupt contraction 
made in the width of a tube, a stocking, ete. ; 
the point at which this is made 1808. 

2. When horses in the sunburnt i. stood WORDSW. 

tInta-minated, a. |f. L. infaminatus un- 
sullied (f. contaminatus after intactus IN- 
Tact) + -ED'. See IN-?, ConTAMINATE.] Un- 
contaminated, uncorrupted, pure. Woop. 

Intangible (intæ-ndzīb’l), 1640. [= Fr. 
intangible or med.L. intangibilis, or f. IN-* + 
TANGIBLE.] Not tangible; incapable of being 
touched; not cognizable by the sense of 
touch; impalpable. Also fig. 

This wonderful i. aether TYNDALL. Hence In- 
ta:ngibi-lity, -ta-ngibleness. Inta'ngibly adv. 

tInta-ngle, etc., obs. ff. ENTANGLE, ete. 

fInta:stable, a. [f. IN-* + TasWE)ABLE.] 
Incapable of being tasted. GREW. 

Integer (i-ntid3o1). 1509. [— L. integer in- 
tact, f. in- IN-* + lag-, teg- root of tangere 
touch. Cf. ENTIRE.] 

A. adj. (Now rare or Obs.) t1. Whole, 
entire 1509. 12. Marked by moral integrity ; 
upright 1644. 3. Math. = INTEGRAL A. 
4 a. 1660. 

3. A whole or i. number HUTTON. 

B. sb. 1. Math. A number or quantity denot- 
ing one or more whole things or units; à 
whole number or undivided quantity. Opp. 
to fraction. 1571. 2. A particular quantity of 
any kind (as money, weight, etc.) taken as 
the unit of measurement. Now rare or Obs. 
1822. 3. gen. A whole or entire thing or 
entity 1848. 

2. The Carat serves as the T. 1868. 

Integrable (i-ntigriib’l), a. 1727. (f. 
INTEGRATE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 


integrated (see INTEGRATE v. 2, 3). Hence 
Entegrabi-lity. 
Integral (i-ntigril). 1551. [- late L. 


inlegralis, f. integer; see INTEGER, -AL'. Cf. 
(O)Fr. intégral.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a whole. Said 
of a part or parts: Belonging to or making up 
an integral whole; constituent, component; 
spec. necessary to the completeness of the 
whole. 2. Made up of component parts which 
together constitute a unity; in Logic, said of 
& whole consisting of or divisible into parts 
actually (not merely mentally) separable. 
rare or Obs. exc. in techn. use, 1588. 3. Hav- 
ing no part or element lacking; unbroken, 
whole, entire, complete. Now somewhat 
rare. 1011. 4. Math. a. Consisting of a whole 
number or undivided quantity; not frac- 
tional, or not involving a fraction 1658. b. 
Relating to, or involving integrals; obtained 
by, belonging to, or proceeding by integra- 
EU AA i i 

1. The arms, legs, etc. are infegral parts; body 
and soul essential parts of a man. E. Canin) 3 
Excerpta of Writers whose i. works are lost for 
ever 1794. Repent with an i...repentance 
JER. TAYLOR. 4. b. Integral calculus: the calculus 
of integrals; that branch of the infinitesimal calcu- 
lus which deals with the finding and properties 
of integrals of functions, also used to include the 
solution of differential equations, and parts of the 
theory of functions, etc. 

B. sb. 1. Something entire or undivided; a 
whole. Obs. exc. as transf. from 3 = total 
sum. 1620. 12. An integral part or element; 
a constituent, component —1685. 3. Math. 

a. (of a function): That quantity of which the 
given function is the differential or differential co- 
efficient; so called because it may be regarded as 
the whole sum of a series of consecutive values 
assumed by an infinitesimal function (differential) 
9f the variable while the latter changes continu- 
ously from any one value to any other. When 
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such limits of variation are fixed or determinate, 
it is called a definitei. Ani.is denoted by the sign 
J orig. a long 5, for L. summa sum); in a definite i, 
the inferior and superior limits are indicated at 
the bottom and top of the sign, thus f?. b. (ofa 
differential equation, or a system of such equa- 
tions): An equation or system of equations from 
which the given equation or system can be de- 
rived by differentiation. 1727. 

Integrality (intigre-liti). 1611. [f. IN- 
TEGRAL + -ITY. Cf. Fr. intégralité (xvu).] 
The condition of being integral; wholeness, 
entirety, completeness. 

Integrally (i-ntigrüli), adv. 1471. [f. as 
prec. + -LY*.] In an integral manner; as a 
whole; entirely. 

Integrant (i-ntigrint), a. (sb.) 1637. [- 
Fr. intégrant, f. intégrer; see INTEGRATE v., 
-ANT.] 1. Of parts: = INTEGRAL A. 1. 2. sl 
That which integrates; a component 1824. 

1. The Church consisteth of two i. parts, viz. 
Pastors and Sheepe 1637. 


Integrate (i-ntigrét), a. 1485. L. 
integratus, pa. pple. of integrare; see next, 
-ATE*.] = INTEGRAL A. 2, 3. 

Integrate (i-ntigre't), v. 1638. [~ integrat-, 


pa. ppl. stem of L. integrare, f. integer; see 
INTEGER, -ATE*.] 1. trans. To render entire or 
complete; to make up (a whole); said of the 
parts or elements. ?Obs. b. To complete 
(what is imperfect) by_the addition of the 
necessary parts 1675. 2. To combine (parts 
or elements) into a whole 1802. 3. Math. To 
find or caleulate the integral of; seo IN- 
TEGRAL B. 3. Also absol. to perform the 
operation of integration. 1727. b. transf. 
and fig.; spec. to indicate or register the mean 
value, or the total sum of all the portions or 
elements, of some physical quantity 

1. The particular doctrines which i. Christianity 
CHILLINGW. b. The fragmentary contribution of 
one being integrated by the fragmentary con- 
tributions of others DE QUINOEY. 3. b. Inte- 
grating spectroscope, a spectroscope in which the 
slit receives light from all parts of a luminous 
object and blends it all together to form a single 
united spectrum; opp. to analysing spectroscope. 
Hence Integrative a. integrating; tending to I. 

Integration (intigré'-fon). 1620. [- L. 
integratio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] The action 
or process of integrating. 1. The making up 
of a whole by adding together or combining 
the separate parts or elements; a making 
whole or entire. (Often opp. to differentia- 
tion.) 2. Math. The operation of finding the 
integral of a given function or equation; 
the inverse of differentiation 1727. 

2. I. by parts: i. by means of the formula fudv = 
uv — Sodu, where u and v are any functions of the 
same variable. Constant of i.: an arbitrary con- 
stant which must be added to get the complete 
expression for an integral. Sign of i.: the sign f 
denoting an integral (see INTEGRAL B. 3 a). 

Integrator (ixntigre'toi). 1879. [f. INTE- 
GRATE v. + -OR 2.] One who or that which 
integrates; spec. an instrument for indicat- 
ing or registering the total amount or mean 
value of some physical quantity, as area, 
temperature, etc.; see INTEGRATE v. 3 b. 

Integripallial (intigripe-lidl), a. Also 
integro-. 1862. [f. integri-, comb. f. of L. 
integer entire + PALLIAL.] Zool. Having the 
pallial line not broken or indented; applied 
to a division of lamellibranchiate molluscs, 
in which the siphons are small or absent. 
Also Integripa-lliate a. (Opp. to si: nupallial, 
-ate.) i 

Integrity (inte-griti). 1450. [- Fr. in- 
tégrité or L. integritas, f. integer; sce INTEGER, 
-ITY.] 1. The condition of having no part or 
element wanting; unbroken state; material 
wholeness, completeness, entirety. 2. Un- 
impaired or uncorrupted state; original per- 
fect condition; soundness 1450. 3. ta. Inno- 
cence, sinlessness -1678. b. Soundness of 
moral principle; the character of uncor- 
rupted virtue; uprightness, honesty, sin- 
cerity 1548. 

1. The walls were standing. . though not in their 
i. 1870. 2. He did but restore the law to her inte- 
gritie 1561. 3. b. Better is the poore that walketh 
in hisi., then he that is peruerse in his lippes, an 
is a foole Prov. 19:1. A 

fInte&uma-tion. rare. 1803. [Shortene 
f. infegumeníation.] The formation of 
integuments —1828. CE 

seo IN-*, 


Integument (inte'giimént). 1611. 
integumentum, f. integere cover; 
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TEGUMENT.] That with which anything is 
covered, enclosed, or clothed; spec. the 
natural covering or investment of the body, 
or of some part or organ, of an animal or 
plant; a skin, shell, husk, rind, ete. Hence 
Integume:ntal a. of or belonging to the i. 
Integumentary a. integumental, of the 
nature of an i.; cutaneous. Integumenta-- 
tion (rare), the action of covering or con- 
dition of being covered with an i. 

Intellect (i-ntélekt). ME. [— (O)Fr. intellect 
or L. intellectus perception, discernment, 
meaning, sense, f. infellect-, pa. ppl. stem of 
intellegere.] 1. That faculty, or sum of 
faculties, of the mind or soul by which one 
knows and reasons (excluding sensation, and 
sometimes imagination ; dist. from feeling and 
will); power of thought; understanding. 
Rarely in reference to the lower animals. 2. 
transf. ta. An intellect embodied; an ‘intelli- 
gence’, a spirit. b. Intellect embodied; also, 
intellectual persons colle . 1602. 3. pl. 
Intellectual powers; ‘wits’, ‘senses’. Now 
arch. or vulgar. 1698. 4. That which one is to 
understand by something; the sense, pur- 
port (of a word or passage) —1588. 

1, Hath Bullingbrooke Depos'd thine I.? SHAKS, 
2. It walked the town awhile, Numbering good 
intellects Mint. 3. A man of sound intellects 
SMOLLETT. 4. I will looke againe on the i. of the 
Letter L.L.L. IV. 37. 

I'ntellected, a. rare. 1791. 
-ED*.] Endowed with intellect. 

Intelle'ctible, a. 1557. [- late and med. L, 
intellectibilis, f. L. intellect-; see INTELLECT, 
IBLE.) fa. = INTELLECTIVE 1. b. = INTELLI- 
GIBLE 3. 

Intellection (intéle-kfon). 1449. [- late 
and med.L. intellectio sense, understanding, 
f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action or process 
of understanding; spec. simple apprehension 
1614. b.(with pl.) A particular act of under- 
standing; occas., the permanent result of such 
an act; à conception, notion, idea 1579. tc. 
The faculty of understanding; intellect -1797. 
fd. Understanding, information —1509. 12. 
Gram. and Rhet. The figure SYNECDOCHE 
71553. 

Intellective (intéle-ktiv), a. 1477. [-late L, 
intellecliv s, f. as pre see -IVE. Cf. (O)Fr. 
intellectif, -ive.] 1. Having the faculty of un- 
derstanding; possessed of intellect. Applied, 
after Aristotle, to one of the parts of the soul 
(ol). 1480. 12. = INTELLECTUAL A. 3 b 1632. 
3. = INTELLECTUAL A. 1. 1477. 14. = IN- 
TELLECTIBLE b —1056. 

1. The Greek philosophers acknowledged several 
kinds of ywx), the nutritive, the sensitive, and the 
i. MILL, Hence Intelle:ctively adv. 
Intellectual (ntéle-ktiu,A). ME.. [- L. 
intellectualis, f. intellectus; see INTELLECT, 
“AL. Cf. (O)Fr. intellectuel] 

A, adj. 1. Of, or belonging to, the intellect 
or understanding. b. That appeals to or en- 
gages the intellect 1834. 12. Apprehensible 
or apprehended only by the intellect; non- 
material, spiritual; ideal —1711. +3. Charac- 
terized by or possessing intellection or 
understanding; intelligent —1797. b. Posses- 
sing a high degree of understanding; given to 
pursuits that exercise the intellect 1819. 

1. Easy Credulity, which is the third cause of In- 
tellectual slavery 1654. b. The more i. branches of 
warfare PREEMAN. 3. Who would loose, Al 
full of pain, this i. being? Mtt. P. L. 1. 147. b. 

ut—oh lords of ladies i., Inform us truly, 
have they not hen-peck'd you all? 
Hence Intelle-ctual-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. t1. The intellectual faculty; the in- 
tellect, mind —1607. 2. pl. = INTELLECT sb. 
3. (arch.) 1615. 3. pl. Things pertaining to 
the intellect 1650. 4, An intellectual being; à. 
n having superior powers of intellect 

52. 

1. The Woman, opportune to all attempts, Her 
Husband not nigh, Whose higher i. more I'shun 
tell a. P.L. IX, 483. 2. Your fear for Hartley’s in- 

lectual ust and rational LAMB. 4. A dinner 
of intellectuals 1884. 

Intellectualism (intéle-ktiuáliz'm). 1829. 

+ prec, + -ISM, in sense 1 after G, intel- 
lectualismus.| 1. Philos. The doctrine that 
knowledge is wholly or mainly derived from 
the action of the intellect, i.e. from pure 
Teason. 2, Devotion to merely intellectual 
culture or pursuits 1838. 
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If. prec. + 
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Intelle-ctualist. 1005. [- mod.L. intel- 
lectualista (Bacon), f. ‘intellectualis; see 
INTELLECTUAL, -IST.] A devotee of the intellect 
or understanding; in Philos., one who holds 
the doctrine of intellectualism. 

Intellectuality (intélektiu,e-liti). 1611. 
I- late L. intellectualitas; see INTELLECTUAL, 
-ITY.] The quality or state of being intel- 
lectual; intellectual power or ability. 

Intellectualize (intéle-ktiuüloiz), v. 1819. 
[f. INTELLECTUAL a. + -IZE.] 1. frans. To 
render intellectual; to give an intellectual 
character or quality to. Also absol. 2. intr. 
[after moralize.) To exercise the intellect; 
to talk or write intellectually; to philoso- 
phize 1827. 

1. It..refines and intellectualizes life 1821. 
Hence Intelle:ctualiza-tion 1821. 

Intelligence (inte-lid3éns), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
intelligence — L. intelligentia, f. intelligens, 
-enl-; see INTELLIGENT, -ENCE.] 1. The faculty 
of understanding; intellect. 2. Understand- 
ing as a quality admitting of degree; spec. 
superior understanding; quickness of mental 
apprehension, sagacity ME. 3. The action 
or fact of mentally apprehending something; 
understanding, knowledge, comprehension 
(of something). Now rare or Obs. 1450. 4. 
An impersonation of intelligence; an intelli- 
gent or rational being; esp. a spirit 1589. 
5. Mutual conveyance of information; com- 
munication, intercourse. Now rare or Obs. 
1531. +6. A relation of intercourse between 
persons or parties. Also fig. —1827. 7. In- 
formation, news, tidings 1450. tb. pl. A 
piece of information or news —1750. c. The 
Obtaining of information; the agency for 
obtaining secret information; the secret 
service. 1697. (Revived in modern wars.) 

1. He is led to the conception of a Power and an I. 
superior to his own HERSCHEL, 2. Some learned 
Englisheman of good i. GRAFTON. 3. I write, as he 
that none i. Of metres hath, ne floures of sentence 
1530. 4. How fully hast thou satisfi'd mee, pure I. 
of Heav'n, Angel serene MILT. P. L. vii. 181. 5. 
They took it into their heads. .that he was of i. 
with the enemy 1717. 6. He sent an embassy. . to 
renew the good i. between them 1734. 7. I. 
poured in from all quarters, that one place after 
another was assailed Jas. MILL. c. Comb., as i. 
department, man, officer. 

tInte-lligence, v. 1593. [f. prec.] 1. trans. 
To bring intelligence of (an event, etc.); to 
inform (a person) 1042. 2. intr. To convey 
intelligence; to tell tales 1616. 

Intelligenced (-énst, poet. -6nséd), a. 1602. 
[f. prec. sb. + -ED*.] a. Having understand- 
ing. b. Informed. 

Intelligencer (inte-lidzčnsə1). 1581. [f. 
INTELLIGENCE sb, + -ER', perh, after obs. Fr. 
intelligencier ‘an intelligencer; an intelli- 
gence-giver; a spy' (Cotgrave)] One who 
conveys intelligence or information; an in- 
former, a spy, a secret agent 1581; a bringer 
of news 1632. b. jig. Applied to things 1586; 
tas the title of a newspaper, etc. 1641-1801. 

An I., which in real truth is no better than a Spie 


1658. 

tInte-ligencing, ppl. a. 1608. [f. INTELLI- 
GENCE v. Or sb. + -ING*.] Conveying intelli- 
gence or information; playing the spy —1711. 
Wint. T. 11. iii. 68. 

Intelligency (intelidsénsi) Now rare. 
1598. [= L. intelligentia; see INTELLIGENCE, 
-ENCY.] 1. = INTELLIGENCE sb. 1. BROWNING. 
2. = INTELLIGENCE sb. 4. 1652. $3. = IN- 
TELLIGENCE sb. 5. —1711. +4. = INTELLIGENCE 
sb. 7 b. —1748. : , 

Intelligent (inte-lidsént). 1509. [— inlellig- 
(el.L. intelleg-), pr. ppl. stem of L. intellegere, 
later intelligere, lit. choose among, f. inter 
INTER- -legere pick up, gather, choose, read; 
see -ENT.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the faculty of under- 
standing; possessing intelligence or intellect. 
1598. 2. Having or showing a high degree of 
intelligence; knowing, sensible, sagacious 
1509. 3. That understands (a particular 
thing, etc.); cognizant of; acquainted with; 
versed in 1546. 14. 'Bearing intelligence, 
giving information, communicative’ (Schmidt: 
Shaks. Lez.). 

1. The work of an i. mind BUTLER. 2. It is..in 
order of nature for him to govern that is the more 
i. BACON. 3. I. of seasons MILT. 4. Our Postes 
shall be swift, and i. betwixt vs SHAKS. 

B. sb. 1. An intelligent or rational being. b. 
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A person of intelligence. Now rare. 1601. 
12. An intelligencer, a spy —1751. 

1. God , . must of necessitie , . be the first i, GALE. 

Intelligential (intelidge-nfál), a. 1611. 
If. L. intelligentia + -AL'.] 1, = INTELLEC- 
TUAL A. l. 2. Possessing, or of the nature of, 
intelligence 1646, 

1. The Devil enterd, and his brutal sense, .soon 
inspir'd With act i. Miu. P. L. 1X. 190. 2. An i. 
creature 1646. 

tIntellige-ntiary. 1577. [f. as prec. + 
-ARY'.] 1. adj. Relating to or conveying in- 
telligence or news. WOTTON. 2. sb. = IN- 
TELLIGENCER. 

Intelligently (intelidzčntli), adv. 1671. 
If. INTELLIGENT a. + -LY*.] In an intelligent 
manner; sagaciously, sensibly. 

]Intelligentsia, -tzia (intelidge-ntsia). 
1920. [— Russ. — Pol. inleligiencja — L, in- 
lelligentia  INTELLIGENCE.] The class con- 
sisting of the educated portion of the popu- 
lation and regarded as capable of forming 
publie opinion. 

Intelligible (inte-lidstb’l), a. (sb.) ME. [= 
L. intellegi-, intelligibilis, 1. intellegere under- 
stand; see -IBLE,] fl. Capable of under- 
standing; intelligent —1777. 2. Capable of 
being understood; comprehensible 1509. b. 

Of a person in reference to his words 1055. 
3. Philos. Capable of being apprehended 
only by the understanding (not by the senses); 
objective to intellect. (Opp. to sensible.) ME. 
4. sb. That which is intelligible; an object of 
intellect or understanding; spec. in Philos. 
(see sense 3) 1601. 

1. A meere Scholer is an i, Asse OVERBURY, 2. 
What you say now is very i. BP, BERKELEY. b. 
He spoke so fast as to be hardly i. (mod). 3. The I. 
world. .is..a world of a nature pom A 
and intellectual 1701. Hence Inte:lligibi-lity, 
inte ai bled ees the quality of being i.; transf. 
an i. thing. 

Intelligibly, adv. 1007. [f. prec, + -LY*.] 
1. In an intelligible manner; comprehensibly, 
12. In relation to the understanding; as an 


object of intellect. (Opp. to sensibly.) 1701. 
Intemerate (inte-mérét), a. 1491. [= L. 
intemeratus, f. in- IN-' + lemeratus, pa. 


pple. of femerare violate; see -ATE*.] In- 
violate, undefiled, unblemished. So fInte:- 
merated a. Hence Inte-merate-ly adv., 
-ness, tIntemera'tion, inviolate condi- 
tion. 

Intemperament (inte-mpérimént). rare. 
1098. [f. IN-? + TEMPERAMENT.) An un- 
tempered or distempered condition (esp. of 
the body, blood, ete.). 

Intemperance (inte-mpérins), ME. [- 
(O)Fr. intempérance or L. intemperantia; 
see IN-*, TEMPERANOCE.] Want of temperate- 
ness. . Intemperateness, inclemency, 
severity of the air, weather, or climate 1707. 
2. Lack of moderation or restraint; excess 
in any kind of action; spec. excessive in- 
dulgence of any passion or appetite 1547. b. 
with pi. An instance of this 1613. 3. spec. 
Immoderate indulgence in intoxicating 
drink; addiction to drinking 1617. 

2. Some. . by violent stroke shall die,. .by T. more 
In Meats and Drinks MILT. P. L. XI. 472. 3. [In- 
aitreren onn to the crying evils of intemperance 
1841. 8o Inte-mperancy (in all senses) 1532. 

finte-mperant, a. rare. 1542. [= Fr. 
intempérant, or f. In-? + tlemperant adj.) 
Wanting moderation or self-restraint; in- 
continent, intemperate —1598. 

Intemperate (inte-mpérét), a. ME. [- L. 
intemperatus; see IN-*, TEMPERATE a.] 1. Not 
temperate, excessive, extreme; esp., of 
climate or weather, inclement, severe. Now 
rare. 1526, 2. Of persons, etc. Without 
temperance or moderation; immoderate, un- 
bridled; violent 1508. 3. Characterized by 
excessive indulgence in a passion or appetite 
MB. b. spec. Given to an excessive use of 
intoxicating drink 1677. 

1, I. zone, the Torrid or Frigid zone, as opp. to 
the Temperate zone. 2. Many i. Speeches and 


pee happend 1688. The i. zeal of the re- 
formers 1777. 3. His concupiscible i. lust SHAKS. 


Hence Inte-mperately adv, 
Inte-mperateness. Now rare. 1555. [f. 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being intem- 
perate. 1. = INTEMPERANCE 1. 2. = IN- 
TEMPERANCE 2. 1571. 
1, The intemperatenes of the ayer and region of 
Dariena EDEN. 2. I. of language 1653. 


INTEMPERATURE 


tInte-mperature. 1559. [f. IN- + 
‘TEMPERATURE (senses 4, 5, 6). Of. Fr. tin- 
température (XVII) in same senses.) 1. = IN- 
TEMPERANCE 1. —1820. 2. Abnormal or 
distempered condition of the body; intem- 
perament —1799. 

Intemperies (intempe-ri,iz). 1676. [L., f. 
in- (IN-*) + temperies temperature, temper.] 
Disordered condition of the body, dyscrasy; 
rarely, of the weather. 

Intempestive (intempe:sstiv), a. 1548. [- 
L. intempestivus; see IN-*, TEMPESTIVE. Cf. 
Fr. intempestif, -ive (XVI).] Untimely, un- 
seasonable, inopportune. 

Loud and i. laughter 1891, Hence Intempe's- 
tively adv. So tIntempesti-vity, unseasonable- 
ness, untimeliness. 

tInte-nable, a. 1050. [IN-*.] That cannot 
be held or maintained; untenable —1752. 

Intend (inte-nd), v. (ME. entende, in- = 
(O)Fr. entendre, ü 
extend, direct, intend, promote, f. in- IN-* + 
tendere stretch, TEND v.'] 

I. fi. trans, To stretch forth, extend; to 
point forwards —1033. 12. To stretch, strain, 
make tense; to expand, dilate (lit. and fig.) 
—1837. 13. To intensify (érans. and intr.) 
1705. 

2. As when a bow is successively intended and re- 
mitted CupwortH. 3. The Church hath power to 
i. our Faith but not to extend it JER. TAYLOR. 

II. 1. trans. To direct (the eyes, mind, ete.) 
to, into, towards something. Now a conscious 
Latinism. ME, 2. intr. and trans. To direct 
one's course; to proceed on (a journey, ete.). 
(L. intendere, intendere iter.) Obs. or arch. 
ME. tb. intr. To start on a journey, to set 
occas., ellipt. for ‘intend to go or start’ 
—1817. 13. trans. To refer, attribute, ascribe 
(a thing) fo some one 1615. 

1. I. thine eye Into the dim and undiscovered sky 
PATMORE. 2. SHAKS, Per. I. ii. 116. b. I i, for 
England this spring, where I have some affairs to 
adjust BYRON. 

TIL. (ult. f. L. intendere = intendere ani- 
mum.) t1. intr. To direct the mind or atten- 
tion; to pay heed; to apply oneself assidu- 
ously, Const. fo, unto, rarely about, on, at. 
—1013. tb. refi. To devote oneself —1627. 
tc. absol. 1008. 12. To apply oneself to do 
something; to endeavour, strive —1074. 13. 
intr. To give ear, hearken —1508. tb. trans. 
To hearken to. LATIMER. +4, inir. To be in 
attendance or waiting; to attend —1644. tb. 
trans. To attend on or to —1033. 5. trans. 
To turn one's thoughts to; to oceupy oneself 
with; to look after 1784, 

1. Eche to his owene nede gan entende CHAUCER. 
€. But loe the eyes of God entend And watch to 
ayde the just STERNHOLD & H. 4. I wish that one 
of your number..may i. and appear at that 
Committee CROMWELL. 5. I. at home. . what best 
may ease The present misery MILT. 

IV. fi. trans. To have understanding of 
(something); to apprehend that something is 
—1020. +2. intr. To have or come to an 
understanding; to agree; to be in accord. 
[Fr. s'entendre.] -1509. 13. To apprehend, con- 
ceive; to think; to Judge —1638. t4. trans. 
To construe, interpret, or hold legally —1798. 

4. The law will i. it to be so BLACKSTONE. 

V. 1. intr. To have a purpose or design; to 
be minded. Obs., exc. as absol. use of 2. ME. 
2. trans. To have in the mind as a fixed pur- 
pose; to purpose, design. (The chief current 
sense.) ME. 3. To design (a thing) for some 
purpose; to destine (a thing or person) to a 
fate or use; to purpose to bestow; to mean (a 
thing) to be or to do something 1590. 4. To 
design to express; to mean 1572. fb. To 
designate as something; to call (rare) 21605. 
2. I know not Gentlemen what you i. SHAKS, He 
intended his son should have it in remainder for 
his life only CRUISE. 3. A Play, Intended for 
great Theseus nuptiall day SHAKS. The second 
son is intended for the army 1900. 4. By Profit Li. 
not here any Accession of Wealth HOBBES. 

VI. Senses of uncertain position or origin. 
tl. trans. Toexpect. [OFr. entendre = Fr. at- 
tendre.) 1485. +2, To assert, maintain; to 
pretend; to claim —1634. +3. intr. To tend 
or incline —1040. 4. trans. To superintend, 
direct, Cf. INTENDANT. 1791. 

4. Nine arbiters, appointed to i. The whole 
arrangements of the public games COWPER. 


Hence Inte-nder, one who intends or purposes; 
ta pretender. ? r 1 
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fIntendance'. ME. [- OFr. enlendance 
attention, etc., f. entendre; see prec., -ANCE.] 
Application of the mind; attention —1611. 

Intendance’ (inte-ndiins). 1739. [- Fr. 
intendance (XVI), f. intendant INTENDANT 8b.; 
see -ANCE.] The function of an intendant; 
superintendence, direction; intendancy ; spec. 
a department of the French public service, 
or the officials conducting it, as the war 
commissariat, etc. b. The official quarters 
or office of an intendant 1895. 

Intendancy (inte-ndánsi) Also t-ency. 
1598. [f. INTENDANT sb.; see prec. and 
-ANCY. In sense 2 — Sp. infendencia.] 1. The 
office, position, or function of an intendant; 
& body of intendants. b. fig. Superintend- 
ence. WARBURTON. 2. A district in Spanish 
America under an intendant (intendente) 1810. 

Intendant (inte-ndint), sb. Also f-ent. 
1052. [- Fr. intendant — intendent-, pr. ppl. 
stem of L. intendere; see INTEND v., -ANT.] 
One who has the charge, direction, or super- 
intendence of a department of public busi- 
ness, the affairs of a town or province, the 
household of a prince or nobleman, etc.; 
a superintendent, a manager. Used orig. 
and chiefly as the title of certain public 
officers in France and elsewhere. 

"The Marquess. .appointed him. .I. of his house- 
hold DISRAELI. 

fInte-ndant, a. Also ten-. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
entendant (whence earlier tentendant), pr. 
pple. of entendre; see INTEND, -ANT.] Atten- 
tive 1581. 

Intended (inte-ndéd), ppl. a. (sb.) 1576. 
[f. INTEND v. + -ED'] 1. Purposed; de- 
signed, meant; intentional 1586. t2. Stretched 
out or forth; extended; increased in force or 
intensity, strained —1607. +3. Minded, re- 
solved —1657. 4. sb. collog. An intended hus- 
band or wife 1767. 

1. Your entended iourney 1594. 2. With sharpe i. 
Me Lu Hence Inte-ndedly adv. de- 
signedly. 

intendence (inte-ndéns). arch. 1087. [f. 
INTEND v.; see -ENCE.] The paying of atten- 
tion, ie yaar =u, 

Writ of i. and respondence, a writ under the Great 
Seal ih favour of one who received an appoint- 
ment from the king, ordering all persons to attend 
and respond to his requests. 

Intendency, ctc.: see INTENDANCY, ete. 

fIntendiment, 1528. {= med.L. in- 
tendimentum (XI); cf. INTENDMENT.] 1. = 
INTENDMENT 1. —1590. 2. Intention, purpose 
—1628, 3. Attention. SPENSER. 

Intending (inte-ndin), ppl. a. 1660. [f. 
INTEND v. + -ING*] That intends. b. 
Qualifying an agent-noun: Purposing to be, 
that is (such) in intention 1788. 

b. I. subscribers should communicate [etc.] 1884. 

Intendment (inte-ndmént). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
entendement, f. entendre; see INTEND, -MENT. 
Cf. INTENDIMENT.] fi. The faculty or action 
of understanding —1601. 12. Way of under- 
Standing (something); interpretation; view 
—1630, 3. Signification; import. Now rare 
or Obs. ME. 4. Law. The construction put 
upon anything by the common law; true 
meaning as fixed by law 1574. 15. The act or 
fact of intending; intent; that which is in- 
tended; a design, project —1804. tb. The 
purpose or object of anything —1732. t6. 
Tendency, inclination —1620. 17. An office of 
supervision. FORD. 

1. Maister Chaucer..Mirour of fructuous en- 
tendement HOCCLEVE. 3. A phrase of sinister and 
odious i, 1879. 4. Common 1., customary or rea- 
sonable interpretation, as determined by the law. 
T Ordinary (which is the Bishop by common i.) 


Intenerate (inte-nére't), v. Now rare. 
1595. [— intenerat-, pa. ppl. stem of mod.L. 
‘intenerare, f. in- IN-* + L. tener tender; see 
-ATE*.| trans. To make tender, soften, 
mollify (lit. and fig.). 

Feare Intenerates the heart, making it fit for all 
gracious impressions BP. HALL. So Inte-nerate 
ppl. a. intenerated. Hence Intenera-tion, the 
action of intenerating, or fact of being intenerated. 

tInte-nible, a. [perh. f. IN-* + var. (with 
zible) of tenable, with active meaning as in 
INCAPABLE 1 ‘unable to contain or hold’. 
Incapable of holding or containing. Als 
Well 1. iii. 208. 


Intensate (inte-nse't), v. rare. 1831. [f. 


INTENSIVE 


INTENSE + -ATE*] trans. To make intense; 
to intensify, Hence Intensa-tion 1826. 

Intensative (inte-nsiitiv). rare. 1853, 
{Expressive extension of INTENSIVE; seo 
-ative. Cf. preventive, preventative.) a. adj. = 
INTENSIVE 4. 1870, b. sb. = INTENSIVE 7, 

Intense (inte-ns), a. ME. [~ (O)Fr. intens(e 
or L, infensus stretched, tight, violent, pa. 
pple. of intendere INTEND v.] Etymologically, 
Stretched, strained, high-strung. Hence: 1, 
Of a quality or condition: Raised to or exist- 
ing in a very high degree; violent, extreme, 
excessive; of colour, very deep; of a feeling, 
ardent. Also transf. of a thing. 1053. 2. Of 
personal, esp. mental, action, etc.: Strenu- 
ously directed to some end; intent, eager, 
earnest, ardent 1645. 3. Of a person: ta. 
Intent upon (about) something —1724. b. 
Feeling, or susceptible to, intense emotion 
1830; often in trivial sense, highly sensitive 
or impressionable 1878. Also trans/. of lan- 
guage, aspect, ete. 1684. 

1. I. cold EVELYN. transf, The yellow stars 
grew more i. overhead W. BLACK. 2. Somtime 
slackning the cords of i. thought and labour MILT, 
3. b ' The intense school’ may be defined as always 
using the strongest possible word on every 
possible occasion MACKINTOSH. transf. The ex- 
pression..i. and stern 1838. Hence Intensely 
adv., Inte-nseness. 

Intensification (inte:nsifiké’-fon). 1807. 
[f. INTENSIFY; see -FICATION.] The action 
of intensifying; intensified condition; spec. 
in Photogr., the thickening or increasing of 
the opacity of the film of a negative. 

Inte-nsifier (-foljoi). 1835. [f. next + 
-ER'.] Something that intensifies; spec. in 
Phologr. (see next, 1 b). 

Intensify (inte-nsifoi), v. 1817. [f. INTENSE 
+-Fy,] 1. (rans. To render intense; to aug- 
ment, strengthen, heighten, etc. b. Photogr. 
To make the chemically affected parta of (a 
negative) more dense or opaque, 80 as to pro- 
duce a stronger contrast of light and shade 
1861. 2. intr. To grow in intensity 1853. 

1. Her uneasiness will be greatly intensified 
DICKENS, 2. There is no relief: the action intensi- 
fles 1896. 

Intension (inte-nfon). 1603. [- L. intensio, 
f. intens-, pa. ppl. stem of intendere; see 
INTENSE, -I0N.] 1. The action of stretching, 
tension; straining. Obs. 2. Intentness; 
resolution, determination 1619. 3. Intensi- 
fication. (Opp. to remission.) 1010. 4. De- 
gree, esp. notable degree, of some quality, 
eto. ; intensity, depth, strength, force. (Often 
contrasted with extension.) 1604. 5. Logic. 
The CoMPREHENSION of a notion or concept; 
the CONNOTATION of a term. (Opp. to EX- 
TENSION.) 1836. y 

2. I found myself. listening with an agony of i. 
1860. 3. Brightness is the I. of Light 1058. 4. 
The essence of farming on virgin soils is exten- 
sion; on old land it is i. 1888. 

Intensitive (inte-nsītiv), a. (sb.) 
1817. [irreg. f. INTENSITY + -IVE.] = 
TENSATIVE, INTENSIVE. 

Intensity (inte-nsīti). 1665. [f. INTENSE + 
-ITY.] 1. The quality of being intense; ex- 
treme force, strength, depth, brightness, ete. 
2. The degree or amount of some quality, 
condition, ete,; force, strength, energy, ete.; 
degree of some characteristic quality; esp. in 
Physics, as a measurable quantity 1794. b. 
Photogr. = DENSITY 4. 1855. 

1. Such an i. of cold BOYLE. He..looked at the 
stranger for several seconds with a stern i 
DICKENS. 2. Denoting the degrees of i. of some 
particular qualities by figures 1796. 

Intensive (inte-nsiv), a. (sb.) 1450. [- (O)Fr. 
intensif, -ive or med.L. intensivus; see IN- 
TENSE, IVE.] fl. = INTENSE a. l. 1687, 12. 
= INTENSE a. 2. -1669. 3. Of, relating, or per- 
taining to intensity, as dist. from. external 
spatial extent or amount; of or pertaining to 
logical intension 1604. b. Having the quality 
of intensity 1836. 4. Having the property of 
making intense; intensifying; esp. in Gram., 
expressing intensity; giving force or empha- 
sis 1608. 5. Econ. Applied to methods of cul- 
tivation, fishery, etc., which increase the 
productiveness of a given area; opp. to e- 
tensive 1882. 6. Characterized by being in- 
tensified 1888, 7. sb. Something that inten- 
sifies; spec. in Gram. an intensive word oF 
prefix 1813. 

2. I. thinking is tedious, and tires 1669. 3. The 


rare. 
IN- 


INTENT 


record of an i. as well as extensive development 
TRENCH. Hence Inte-nsively ad. intensely (now. 
rare); tintently; in relation to intensity or to 
logical intension, Inte*nsiveness. 

Intent (intent), sb. [ME. entent — OFr. 
entent :~ L. intentus, and entente — (O)Fr. en- 
tente Hom. *intenta, f. pa. pple. of L. 


intendere INTEND.] 1. The act or fact of in- 
tending or purposing; intentíon, purpose 
(tormed in the mind); design. Formerly also, 
Will, inclination; that which is willed, plea- 
sure, desire. 
heed 


Now chiefly in legal use. 12. 
Attention, —1704. 13. Intent effort, 
endeavour 14. Mind, or an act of the 
mind; understanding; frame of mind, spirit; 
perception; notion, opinion, or thought of 


any kind —1623. 15. Meaning; purport —1676. 
tb. Law. = INTENDMENT 4. —1707. 6. An end 
purposed; aim, purpose. rare or Obs. exc. in 


phr. To (for) all intents and purposes. ME. 
17. Intended subject or theme —1070. 

1, The bare i. to commit treason is many times 
actual treason BLACKSTONE, 4. She taketh in good 
entente The wyl of Crist CHAUCER, 6. I highly 
recommend the end and i. of Pythagoras's in- 
junction CHATHAM. 

Intent (inte-nt), a. 1606. [~ L. intentus, 
pa. pple. of infendere; see prec.] 1. Having 
the mind strenuously bent upon something; 
eager, assiduous; bent, resolved 1610. 2. 
Of the faculties, looks, etc.: Directed with 
strained attention; eager, keen; intense 1606. 
13. Intensely active. SIR T. BROWNE. 

1. I. our prayers to heare 1610, on high designs 
GOLDSM. 2. The i. Application with which he pur- 
sues Trifles STEELE. Hence Inte-ntly adv. in an i. 
manner. Inte-ntness. 

tIntenta-tion. rare. 1612. [-late and med. 
L. intentalio accusation, f. L. intentare 
attack, accuse (Cicero), f. intendere; see 
pan -ION.] An accusation; a threaten- 

ing 10; 

Intention (inte-nfon)  [ME. entencion = 
OFr. entencion (mod. intention) — L. intentio 
stretching, etc., design, purpose, etc., f. 
intent-, pa. ppl. stem of intendere; see 
INTENT sb., -ION.] 

I. General senses, fi. The action of strain- 
ing or directing the mind or attention to 
something —1749. 12. The action or faculty of 
understanding; way of understanding (some- 
thing); notion, Also, the mind generally. 
-1526. 13. Meaning, import —1668. 4. The 
action of intending; volition; purpose ME. 
5. That which is intended; a purpose, design 
ME. b. pl. (collog.) Purposes in respect of a 
proposal of marriage 1796. 6. Ultimate pur- 
pose; aim of an action ME. 17. = INTEN- 
SION 1, —1054, b. Forcible application or 
direction (of the mind, eye, thoughts, ete.). 
(With more of the notion of fension than in 
Sense 1.) 1038. t8. = INTENSION 3. —1758. 

4. You never open your mouth but with i. to give 
pain JOHNSON. 5. Sir, Hell is paved with good in- 
tentions JOHNSON. b. Colonel Fitzwilliam had 
made it clear that he had no intentions at all, 
and. .she did not mean to be unhappy about, him 
JANE AUSTEN, 6. To. loke wel to what entention 
the yeft is gyuen CAXTON. 7. b. The toil and 
labour, and racking i. of the brain SOUTH. 

IL. Spec. uses. 1. Surg. and Med. An aim 
or purpose in a healing process; hence, a plan 
or method of treatment (arch.) ME. 2. Logic. 
The direction of the mind to an object; a con- 
ception formed by directing the mind to 
some object; a general concept 1532. 3. 
Theol. One of the three things necessary, 
according to the Schoolmen, to the effectual 
administration and validity of a Sacrament, 
the others being Matter and Form 1690. 4. 
(Special) i., a special direction of prayer at 
mass, ete., to a certain object 1594. 

1. Healing by first intention, the healing of alesion 
or fracture by the immediate reunion of the 
Severed parts, without granulation; by second i., 
the healing of a wound by granulation after sup- 
Duration, 2. First intentions (Logic), primary 
Conceptions of things, formed by the direct 
Application of the mind to the things themselves; 
e.g. the concepts of a tree, an ‘oak: Second n- 
lentions, secondary conceptions formed by the 
Application of thought to first intentions in their 
relations to each other; e.g. the concepts of 
genus, species, difference, etc. Logic was said [by 
Avicenna] to treat of second intentions applied to 
first MANSEL. 

Intentional (inteznponál) a. 1530. [- Fr. 
intentionnel or med.L. intentionalis, f. inten- 
lio; see prec., -AL'.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
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intention or purpose; existing (only) in in- 

tention. 2. Done on purpose; intended 16, . 

E Ros M Pestaining to the operations 

mind; mental; existing in or fe 

min d 1624. g or the 
n i, insult Scorr, 3. I. speci . n 

Hence Intentionally adv. in ie ER OUS 

relation. 

Intentionality (inte:nfone-liti), 1611. [- 
med.L. intentionalitas; see prec., -rry.] The 
quality or fact of being intentional. 

Intentioned (inte-nfond), a. 1647. [f. IN- 
TENTION + -ED'] Having intentions (of a 
specified kind); as, equitably i. 

Intentive (inte-ntiy), a. Obs. or arch. 
(ME. ententive, later in- — OFr. ententif, 
intentif, -ive in same senses, f. entent(e; sce 
INTENT sb., -IVE.] 1. Of persons: Attentive, 
heedful, intent. 2. Of the faculties, ete.: 
Intently bent or directed ME. 

2. His too i. trust to flatterers 1592. Inte-ntive- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Inter (intó), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. enterrer — 
Rom. *interrare, f. in- IN-* + terra earth, 
repl. L. inhumare INHUME.] 1. trans. To de- 
posit (a corpse) in the earth; to inhume, 
bury. Also transf. and fig. 12. Said of a 
tomb; To enclose the corpse of 1631. +3. = 
Bory v. 3. 1741. 

1. Dead and enterr'd DONNE. 2. This rich 
m doth i, The honoured wife of Winchester 

|Inter (i-ntox) the L. prep. = ‘between’, 
‘among’, occurs in L. phrases occasional in 
Eng., e.g. inter alia, amongst other things 
(less usu. infer alios, amongst other persons); 
inter nos, between ourselves; inter se, be- 
tween or among themselves. 

Inter-, prefix. The Latin prep. and adv., 
inter ‘between, among, amid, in between, in 
the midst’, used as an Eng. formative ele- 
ment. 

I. In adverbial or adjectival relation to the 
second element. 

1. Prefixed to vbs., pples., vbl. sbs., and ppl. 
adjs., to form verbs, etc.; as in: nterorealla 
-cloud, -dash, -distinguish, -lie, -mention, -receive, 
set, etc.; b. interaccuse, -arch, -balance, -chase, 
grapple, -jangle, -oscillate, -talk, -vary, -wed, 
-wish, etc. 2. Prefixed in adjectival relation to 
sbs., or in adverbial relation to adjs.; as in: a. 
inter-absorption, -colonization, -combat, -combin 
lion, -comparison, -mobility, -mutati inter- 
comparable, -repellent, -visible, adjs., ete; b. 
intercalm (an interval of calm), -canal (a canal 
connecting two others), etc. 

II. In prepositional relation to the sb. ex- 
pressed or implied in the second element. 

1. Prefixed to sbs., forming sbs.; as in inter- 
joist, inter-modillion, interspiral, etc,; also inter- 
world; b. interpapacy, inter-parliament, INTER- 
REGNUM. 2, Prefixed to adjs., in prepositional 
relation to the sb. implied (as interacinous, ‘that 


is inter acinos, between the acini"); as in: a. INTER- 
-epimeral, 


ALVEOLAR, -ARTICULAR, ELLULAR, n 
-mandibular, -peduncular, -sternal, etc.; b. inter- 
. interclerical (between 


equinoctial, -sessional, etc. 
clergymen}, -coliegiate, departmental, etc.; d. 
intercranial (prop. intracranial), -imperial, 
tarian, ete. 3. Prefixed to sbs., forming ad. 
inter-club (between different clubs), -county, 
-empire, -school, -town, -university (-"varsity), etc. 

The main stress is on the radical word, exc. in I. 
2 b: but, when this is a monosyllable, it tends to 
shift to inter-. 

"The following adjs., mostly belonging to II. 2, 
are given as being of subordinate importance, but 
not quite self-explanatory. Intera-cinous, situ- 
ated or occurring between or among the acini of a 
gland. Interauri-cul situated between the 
auricles of the heart’ (Syd. Soc, Ler.). Inter- 
caro‘tic, Intercaro'tid, situated between the 
two carotid arteries, Interca-rpal, situated or 
occurring between the bones of the carpus. 
Interco'smic, -al, situated or existing between 
worlds. Intercra-nial, situated within the skull 
(prop. intracranial), Interimpe-rial, carried on 
between or connecting the various countries of 
the (British) Empire. Interme'mbral, subsist- 
ing (as a relation) between members or limbs, as i. 
homology.  Xntermercu:-rial (prop.  inira-), 
Astron. situated within the orbit of Mercury. 
Intermetaca-rpal, situated between the bones of 
the metacarpus; so also Intermetata:rsal. 
Intermo-ntane, situated between mountains. 
Intero-cular, situated or occurring between the 
eyes. Interpe-talary, Bot. situated between 
petals. Interphala:ngeal, situated between two 
successive phalanges of a finger or toe. Inter- 
ta:rsal, Anat. situated between the bones of the 
tarsus, Interti-dal, inhabiting the sea-shore be- 
tween the limits of high and low tide, Intertro- 
chante-ric, situated between two trochanters; 
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spec. applied to a line or ridge between the greater 
and lesser trochanter of the femur. inter- 
tubular, situated between tubes or tubuli. 
Interu:ngular, Interu'ngulate, situated be- 
tween the hoofs (e.g. in sheep). 

Interact (i-ntorye:kt), sb. 1750, [f. INTER- 
IL. 1 + AOT sb., after Fr. entr'acte.] Thoin- 
terval between two acts of a play; an inter- 
lude; hence, an intermediate employment. 

Interact (intorye:kt), v. 1839. [INTER- I. 
1b.) intr. To act reciprocally, to act on each 
other. Hence Intera:ction, reciprocal ac- 
tion; action or influence of persons or 
things on each other 1832. Intera:ctive a. 
reciprocally active. 

Interadditive (intor,e-ditiv). 1819. [f. 
INTER- I. 2a + ADDITIVE.) Something added 
or inserted between or among other things. 

Inter-agent (intor,é'-d3ént). 1728. (f. as 
prec. + AGENT] An intermediate agent; a 
go-between. So Inter-a-gency. 

Interall, obs. f. ENTRAIL. 

Interalveolar (intorjelvi-dliir), a. 1834. 
[INTER- IL. 2a.] Anat, 1. Situated between 
the alveoli or air-cells of the lungs. 2. 
Bituated between the alveoli or sockets of the 
teeth of a sea-urchin 1877. 

IInterambulacrum (-2'-krim). Pl, -acra. 
1870. [INTER- If. 1.] Zool. One of the im- 
perforate plates occupying the intervals of 
the ambulacra or perforate plates in the shells 
of echinoderms, Hence Interambula:cral a. 
of or pertaining to interambulacra; situated 
between ambulacra. 

Interamnian (intor,e-mniiin), a. 1774, [f. 
L. interamnus lying between two rivers (f. 
inler INTER- Il. 2a + amnis) + -IAN.] Lying 
between rivers, like Mesopotamia; enclosed 
by rivers. 

Intera:nimate, v. rare. [INTER- I. 1 b.] 
trans, To animate mutually. DONNE. 

TInterarbora-tion, [f. INTER- I. 2 à + L, 
arbor + -ATION.] Intermixture of the bran- 
ches of trees on opposite sides, SIR T. 
BROWNE. 

Interarticular (i:ntor,aati-kiulir), a. 1808. 
[INTER- II. 2a.] Lying or prevailing between 
the contiguous surfaces in a joint. 

Interatomic (i:ntor,ite-mik), a. 1863, 
[INTER- II, 2 a.] Existing or acting between 
atoms. 

Interaulic (intor,Q-Hk), a. nonce-wd. 1804. 
[INTER- II. 2 a; seo AULIC] ‘Existing 
between royal courts’ (Webster), 

Interauri:cular, etc.: see INTER- pref. 

Interaxis (intorye-ksis). Pl. -axes (-wksīz). 
1842. [INTER- II, 1.] Arch. The space be- 
tween the axes. So Intera-xal a, pertaining 
to the i., situated between the axes. 

TInterba:state, v. rare. 1057. [f. Fr. in- 
terbaster to quilt; see -ATE*.] (rans. To sew 
between (cotton, ete.) so as to keep in place; 
to quilt. Hence 1Interbasta-tion, quilting. 
So tInterba:ste v. (rare) 1011. 

Interbed (intoibe-d), v. 1858. [INTER- I. 
1a.] trans. To embed amongst or between, 
to interstratify. 

Interbrachial (-bré!-kial), a. (sb) 1877, 
[INTER- II. 2 a.) 1. Zool, = INTERAMBU- 
LACRAL, INTERRADIAL, 2. sb. An interbrachial 
part or member. 

Lnter-brain. 1887. [INTER- I. 2 b.] Anat, 
= DIENCEPHALON. 

Interbranchial (-bre-pkiül, a. 1880. 
[INTER- If, 2 a.) Zool. Situated between the 
branchi or gills. 

Interbreed (intorbri-d), v. 1859. [INTER- 
I. 1 b.) 1. intr. Of animals of different race or 
species: To breed with each other 1804. 2. 
intr, or absol. To cause animals to interbreed 
1850. 3. trans. To cross-breed. Also fig. 1805. 

tInte-rcalar, a. 1533. [- L. intercalaris; 
see next, -AR'.] = INTERCALARY 1, —1000. 
Intercalary (intó-ikülári), a. 1614. [~ L. 
intercalarius or intercalaris, f, intercalare 
INTERCALATE.) 1. Of a day, days, or month: 
Inserted at intervals in the calendar in order 
to bring an inexact reckoning of the year 
into harmony with the solar year. b. Of a 
year: Having intercalated days or an addi- 
tional month 1648. 12. Of a line or stanza; 
Inserted at intervals in a composition; of the 
nature of a refrain —1803. 3. Of the nature of 
an insertion; interpolated, intervening 1798. 
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1. Since the reform of the calendar by Julius 
Cæsar (B.C. 46), an i, day (now Feb. 29) is required 
only once in four years; see BISSEXTILE and LEAP 
YEAR. 2. Having a double burthen or i. verse oft 
recurring HAMMOND, 3.1. spines OWEN. Last of 
the I. Kaisers CARLYLE. 

Intercalate (intó-rkület), v. 1614. [= 
intercalat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. intercalare 
proclaim the insertion of a day, etc., in 
the calendar, f. infer INTER- + calare pro- 
claim solemnly; see -ATE*.] 1. frans. To 
insert (an additional day, days, or month) 
in the calendar. Also absol. 2. transf. To 
insert or interpose something additional, 
extraneous, etc. among other things; to inter- 
polate. Chiefly in pass. 1824. b. Geol. in pass. 
pple. Interstratified, interbedded with the 
original series 1833. 

2. b. Harder beds of rock, intercalated with the 
softer ones H. MILLER. var. {Intercale v. 1613. 

Intercalation (intoikülefon). 1577. [7 Fr. 
intercalation or L. intercalatio, f. as prec.; 
see -ION.] 1, The insertion of an additional 
day, days, or month into the ordinary year; 
an intercalated day or space of time. 2. 
transf. The insertion of any addition between 
the members of an existing or recognized 
series; the occurrence of a layer or bed of a 
different kind between the regular strata of a 
series; (with an and pl.) the thing or matter 
thus interjected 1648. 

2. Successive  intercalations indicative of 
more than one period of glaciation A. R. WALLACE. 

Intercartilaginous (-kfatiledsinos), a. 
1872. [INTER- II. 2 a.] Anat. Situated be- 
tween cartilages. 

Intercede (intorsi-d), v. 1578. [- (O)Fr. 
intercéder or L. intercedere, f. inler INTER- + 
cedere go.) 1. intr. Rom. Hist. Of the tri- 
bunes: To interpose a veto 1581. 12. To 
come between in time, space, or action; to 
intervene —1799. +3. trans. To come, pass, or 
lie between; to intervene between —1799. $4. 
intr. To come in the way —1673. 5. intr. To 
interpose on behalf of another or others 1606. 

4. Subjects are bound. ,to obey the Magistrate 
Aetively in all things where their Duty to God 
intercedes not MARVELL, 5. I heare not one man 

n his mouth to i, for the offender BP, HALL. 
ence Interce-der. 

fInterce-dent, a. 1578. [f. INTERCEDE v. + 
-ENT. Cf. Fr. intercédent (obs. in same sense).] 
Coming between; intervening —1083, Hence 
tInterce-dence (rare), intervention 1640. 

Intercellular (intoise-linlix), a. — 1835. 
[INTER- II. 2 a.] Situated between or among 
cells. 

Only two cells form an i. passage, not three or 
four LINDLEY. So Fnterce:ll, Interce-llulary 


adjs, 

Intercensal (intəase-nsăl), a. 1887. [im- 
prop. f. INTER- II. 2 b + L. census + -AL'.; 
see CENSUAL.] Of or belonging to the interval 
between two censuses, occurring between two 
censuses, 

Intercentral (intozse:ntrál), a. 1870, [INTER- 
II. 2a.) Phys. a, Situated between the cen- 
tra of the vertebre; see CENTRUM. b. 
Connecting, or relating to the connection of, 
nerve-centres. 

|Interce-ntrum. 1878. [f. INTER- II. 1 + 
CENTRUM.] Comp. Anat. A wedge- or 
cheyron-shaped process, generally situated 
between the centra, oceurring on the ventral 
aspect of the vertebral column in many 
Vertebrates, and esp. in Reptiles; = 
'HYPAPOPHYSIS. 

Intercept (i-ntousept), sb. 1821. [f. INTER- 
OxPT v.] 1, An interception. 2. Math. The 
part of a line lying between two points at 
which it is intersected by lines or planes 1864. 

Intercept (intozse-pt), v. 1545. [— infercept-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. intercipere, f. inter INTER- 
+ capere take, seize.] 1. trans. To seize, 
catch, or carry off on the way from one 
place to another; to cut off from the destina- 
tion aimed at 1548. b. To stop the natural 
course of (light, heat, etc.); to cut off (light) 
from anything 1545. tc. To interrupt —1759. 
d. To check, eut off (passage or motion) 
from one place to another 1596. te. absol. 
or intr, 1682. 2, To prevent, check, stop, 
hinder 1576. 3. To mark off or include (a 
certain space) between two points or lines; 
hence, to contain, enclose. spec. in Math. (see 
INTERCEPT sb. 2). 1571. 4. To cut oft (one 
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thing) from another, or (ellipt.) from sight, 
access, ete. 1662. 

1. I. .Marcht toward S. Albons, to i. the Queene 
SHAKS. To i. Ships STEELE, supplies 1847. b. 
God will shortely i. your brethe ye repent not 
1545. d. Vessels, sent out. .to i. his passage 1083. 
2. Causes less excusable also i. its influence J. 
MARTINEAU. 4. The glass which now intercepts 
from the eye of the mind the realities of the 
future world CHALMERS. Hence tInterce-pter 
(rare), -or, one who or that which intercepts. 
Interce* tion, the action of intercepting; fspec. 
in Med. he interruption of the motion or passage 
of bodily humours. Interce-ptive a. having the 
quality of intercepting. 

Intercession (intoase-fon). 1500. [~ (O)Fr. 
‘intercession or L. inlercessio, f. inlercess-, 
pa. ppl. stem of intercedere; see INTERCEDE, 
-ION.] 1, The action of interceding or plead- 
ing on behalf of (rarely against); entreaty, 
solicitation, or prayer for another; mediation 
1534; ta petition or pleading on one's own 
behalf —1742. 2. Rom. Hist. The action of 
interposing a veto 1573. 13. Interposition, 
intervention —1638. 94. Intermission —1083. 

1, I will send to you the kyng, and make humble 
i. for your pardon HALL, Hee euer liueth to make 
i. for them Heb. 7:25. Hence Interce'ssional a. 


of or pertaining to i. 
+Interce-ssionate, v. 1593. [f. prec. + 
-ATE*] 1. intr. = INTERCEDE v. —1598, 2. 


trans. To entreat, NASHE. 

Intercessor (intozse-soi). 1482. [- OFr. 
intercessor (mod. -eur) or L. intercessor 
(sense 2), f. intercess-; see INTERCESSION, -OR 2. 
In sense 1 spec. eccl. L.] 1. One who inter- 
cedes on behalf of another; a mediator. b. 
In religious use: A Mediator 1520. 12. An 
intermediary; a go-between —1508. 3. Eccl. 
A bishop, who, during a vacancy, adminis- 
tered the see, until a successor had been 
elected 1727. 

Intercessorial (intoases6*-riil), a. 1776. 
[f. next + -AL'; see -oRIAL.] Of or pertaining 
to an intercessor. 

Intercessory (intotse-sori), a. 1576. [- 
med.L. intercessorius (f. intercessor: sce prec., 
-0RY*), esp. in lifter intercessorie (xi). Cf. 
OFr. intercessoire.| Having the function or 
purpose of intercession; that intercedes for 
others; as, an i. prayer. 

tInterchain, v. rare. 1590. [INTER- I. 1 b.] 
trans. To chain or link one to another —1049. 
Mids. N. 1. ii. 49. 

Interchange (i:ntəatfë'ndz), sb. 1548. [In 
xvi also enter-, f. the verb; perh. partly — 
OFr. entrechange.] 1. Giving and receiving 
with reciprocity; reciprocal exchange be- 
tween two persons or parties. 2. The change 
of each of two (or more) things, conditions, 
etc. for the other, or of one thing, etc. 
for another; the taking by each of the place 
or nature of the other 1581. 3. Alternate 
or varied succession in time, order, or space; 
alternation, vicissitude 1559. 4. attrib., as in 
i. service, station, ete. (for the passage of 
traffic from one railway line to another) 1887. 
1. Enter-change of Gifts, Letters, louing Embas- 
sies SHAKS. An i. of commodities betwixt two 
countries 1804. 2. Enterchange of war for peace 
DmUwM. OF HawTH. 3. Sweet i. Of Hill and 
Vallie, Rivers, Wood and Plaines, Now Land, now 


Sea MILT. 

Interchange (intoatfé'-nd3), v. Also 
tenter-. ME. [Earliest forms enter- — OFr. 
entrechangier; see INTER-, CHANGE v.] 1. 
trans. To exchange mutually; to give and 
receive in reciprocity. b. Of one person or 
party: To exchange (something) with an- 
other person 1566. 2. To put each of (two 
things) in the place of the other; falso, to 
exchange (one thing) for another; to change 
(clothes) ME, 3. To cause (things) to follow 
each other alternately or in succession 1561; 
intr. to alternate with; to become by turns 
1483. 

1. To i. presents 1624, opinions MACAULAY. b. 
I interchanged signals with His Majesty’s Ship, 
L'Aimable 1805. 2. Once more I shall enter- 
change My wained state, for Henries Regall 
Crowne SHAKS. 3. intr. Those [Insecta] that 
Enterchange from Wormes to Flyes BACON. 

Interchangeable  (intoitfé^ndgáb'l. a. 
(adv.) 1450. [- OFr. entrechangeable, f. the 
verb (prec.); see -ABLE.] t1. Mutual, recipro- 
cal 21665. fb. as adv. Mutually —1044. 12. a. 
Of two or more things: Coming or following 
in place of each other —1783. tb. Of one 
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thing: Changeable —1749. 3. Admitting an 
exchange of place or function 1569. 

2. a. Darknesse and light hold i. dominions SIR T, 
Browne. b. I. Weather 1749. 3. Not one. .recog- 
nizes it [for the nonce] as i. with “for the occasion’ 
F. Haut. Hence Interchangeabi-lity, Inter- 
cha-ngeableness. Intercha-ngeably adv. 1375. 

tIntercha-ngement. 1601. [- OF! 
changement, f. the verb (cf. prec.) ; sec -MENT.] 

= INTERCHANGE sb. 1, —1790. 

fInte-rcident, a. 1603. [~ inéercident-, 
pr. ppl. stem of L. intercidere fall between, 
occur meanwhile (the medical use is med. 
and mod.L.) f. inter INTER- + cadere fall; 
see -ENT.] 1. Med. Of days in an illness: 
Falling between the critical and judicial 
days —1085. 2. Path. Of the pulse: character- 
ized by irregular rhythm. Harvey. Hence 
fInte-rcidence, the fact of being i. P. 
HOLLAND. 

fInterci-pient. 1656. [~ intercipient-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. intercipere; see INTERCEPT v. 
-ENT.] A. adj. That intercepts or stops 
the flow of humours 1684. B. sb. An applica- 
tion which does this 1684. 


tInterci-sion. 1578. [— Fr. t intercision 
or L. intercisio (sense 2 is med.L.), f. inter- 
INTER-; see IN! N.] 1. The action of 


cutting through; section, intersection. Also 
with an: A cross-section. —1726. 2. The 
action of stopping orinterrupting, esp. tempo- 
rarily ; the fact of being interrupted or ceas- 
ing for a time —1660. Also with an and pl. 
—]813. 3. Falling away, failing ~1651. 

Interclavicle (intox,klm-vik'l 1870. [IN- 
TER- II. 1.] Anat. A bone oceurring between 
the clavicles in certain vertebrates. So 
Enterclavi-cular a. lying between the 
clavicles; esp. in i. bone, ligament, notch 1831. 

fInterclo'se, v. rare. 1457. [INTER- I. 1a.] 
trans, To shut up; to enclose within —1680. 

finterclu:de, v. 1524. [- L. intercludere, 
f. inter INTER- + claudere CLOSE v.] 1. trans. 
To close, shut up, block (a passage); to pre- 
vent the passage of —1683. 2, To shut up, 
confine within bounds —1806. 3. To shut off, 
cut off from —1621, 

1. Like as the voice is sometimes intercluded by a 
hoarseness 1609. So fInterclu:sion, shutting 
up. 

Intercolline (intoiko-loin), a. 1858. If. 
INTER- II. 2 a + L, collis a hill, collinus relat- 
ing to a hill] Geol. Lying between hills; 
applied by Sir Charles Lyell to the hollows 
lying between hills formed by accumulation 
of erupted volcanic matter. 

Intercolonial (i:ntozkóló"-niàl), a. 1855. 
[INTER- II. 2 c.] Existing, carried on, ei 


between different colonies. Hence Inter- 
colo-nially adv. 
Lntercolumn. ?0bs. 1665. [- L. inter- 


columna 


columnium, f. inter INTER- + 
Arch. 'The 


Conumn. Of. Fr. entrecolonne.) 
space between two columns. 

Intercolumnar (i:ntoikólp:mmnüa), a. 1842. 
If. prec. + -ari Cf. Fr. inlercolumnaire.] 
1. Arch, Lying or placed between two columns 
1802. 2. Anat. Extending between the 
columns of the external abdominal rings. 
So Intercolu-mniary a. in sense 1. 1063. 

TIntercolumna:tion. 1664. [var. of next, 
after COLUMNATION.] = next —1757. 

Intercolumniation  (i:ntoakólomni?'-fon). 
1024. [f. L. infercolumnium + -ATION.] l. = 
INTERCOLUMN. 2. The placing of columns, 
with reference to the space between them 
1847. 

Intercommon, v. ([ME. entrecomon = 
AFr. entrecomuner, f. entre- (INTER- I. 1b) + 
comuner to COMMON, COMMUNE.] fl. intr. 
To have intercourse with others; to associate 
with or together —1075. 2. intr. To share in 
the use of the sume common 1598. 13. infr. 
To share or participate with others, or mutu- 
ally —1661. 14. (rans. Sc. Law. To denounce 
by ‘letters of intercommuning'; hence, to 
outlaw 1717. 

3. He and h did in some sort entercommon 
both in their diet and lodging FULLER, 4. The 
numbers and desperate tempers of those who were 
intereommoned BURNET. Hence Interco-m= 
monage, the practice of sharing with others, 
esp. of using common pasture. Interco-mmoner, 
one who participates with others, esp. in the use 
of common pasture. Chiefly in pl. 

Intercommune, v. Now rare or Obs. ME. 
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[- AFr. entrecomuner; see prec., and cf. COM- 
MUNE v. Stressed at first co-mmune, later 
prob. commwu-ne.] 1. intr. To have mutual 
communion; to hold conversation with each 
other or with another. 12. To have inter- 
course, relations, or connection, esp. in Sc. 
Law, with rebels or denounced persons —1828. 
13. To participate in the use of the same 
pasture or the like. HOLLAND. 14. (rans. Sc. 
To denounce by letters or writ of inter- 
communing; to prohibit ‘intercommuning 
with' —1730. 

Interco‘mmuner. 1620. [f. prec. (sense 4) 
+ -ER'.] Se. Law. One who holds intercourse 
or correspondence with a person denounced 
by law. Now Hist. 

Intercommurnicable, a. 1822. [f. INTER- 
COMMUNICATE v., after COMMUNICABLE.] Cap- 
able of or suitable for intercommunication. 

Intercommunicate (i:ntark(mid-nike't), v. 
1586. [- intercommunicat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
AL. intercommunicare (XIV); see INTER- I. 1 b 
and COMMUNICATE v.) 1. intr. To com- 
municate mutually; to have mutual inter- 
course; to have free passage into cach other. 
2. trans. To communicate, impart, or trans- 
mit to and from each other 1603. 

1. The branchial chambers i. both above and 


below, 
Intercommunication (-kémidniké!-fon), 
1586. [- AL. intercommunicatio (XIV), f. as 


prec.; see -ION.) 1. Intercourse. 2. Inter- 
change of speech; mutual conference 1603. 
3, Passage to and fro by channels or lines of 
communication 1866, 

Intercommunion  (-kómiinion, -yen). 
1761. [INTER- I. 2 a.] 1. Communion with 
one another; intimate intercourse. 2. The 
mutual action or relation between things in 
regard to functions 1817. 

2. When all these studies reach the point of i. and 
connection with one another JOWETT. 
Intercommunity (-kjmiz-niti). 1587. If. 
INTER- I. 2a + ComMUNITY.] The quality of 
being common to various parties; the condi- 
tion of having things in common. 
Intercomparison, eto.: see INTER- pref. 
Intercondylar — (-kondilia) a. 1884. 
[INTER- TI. 2 a.) Situated between condyles 
E Aden bone-ends. So Interco-ndyloid 
Interconnect (-küne-kt), v. 1805. {INTER- 
I. 1 b.| trans. To connect each with the 
other. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

Interconnection, -connexion (kjne-k- 
IU 1822. |INTER- I. 2 a.) Mutual connec- 

on. 

, Intercontinental, a. 1855. [INTER- II. 
2 ©] Situated or subsisting between, or con- 
necting, different continents; including. per- 
Sons of diferent continents; as i. railways. 
Interconvertible (Ckónvó-tib', a. 1802. 
(Inver- I. 2 a.) Mutually convertible; inter- 
changeable; as, i. expressions. Hence Inter- 
convertibility. Interconve'rtibly adv. 
Intercostal (-ke-stal). 1597. [f. INTER- II. 
2a + L. costa rib + -aut, Cf. Fr. intercostal 
(xv1).] A. adj. Situated between the ribs of 
the body; also transf. 

transf. À keelson with i. plates 1869. 

B. 8b. pl. Intercostal parts 1081. 

Two sets of muscles, called intercostals HUXLEY. 
Intercourse (bntorko*zs). Also tenter-. 
1467. [xv-xvir also entercourse — (O)Fr. 
entrecours exchange, commerce — L. inter- 
Cursus (in med.L. senses), f. inlercurrere 
intervene, f. inter between + currere run.] 
l. Communication to and fro between 
Countries, ete,; mutual dealings between the 
inhabitants of different localities. In early 
use only with reference to trade. 2, Social 


t 17. Alternation —1655. 18. Interven- 
tion; an intervening course or space; an 
interval -1646. 

al They had free entercourse of trade one with 
Poher BINGHAM. 2. Those with whom time and 
~ nave made us familiar JOHNSON. 3. A devout i. 
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with God PusEY. 6. 
eC Pi SEY. 6. This sweet i. Of looks and 
ercas E sb. 1859. [INTER- 

- 2 8. ice of cross-breeding 
cross-fertilization. e 

Intercross (intekrb-s), v. 1711. [INTER- 
I. 1 b.] 1. trans. a. To cross cach other (also 
intr. for refl.). b. To lay or place across each 
other. 2. intr. Of plants or animals of differ- 
ent stocks or species: To: breed or propagate 
with each other. Also trans. in pass. 1859. 
2. The almost universal sterility of species when 
intercrossed DARWIN. 

(intərkrūə-răl), a. 1693. 
[INTER- IT. 2 a.] Anat. Situated between the 
crura, legs, or limbs, of the body, or of some 
part of it; see CRUS 2. 

fintercu-r, v. 1527. [- L. intercurrere; 
see INTERCOURSE. In earlier use through 
OFr. entrecorre.] 1. intr. To run, come, or 
pass between persons or things —1625. 2. To 
intervene, come in the way —1077. 

Intercurrence (inteik»-réns). 1603. [f. 
next; see -ENCE.] Interwoven; an interven- 
ing occurrence. 

Intercurrent (intorkp-rént), a. (sb.) 1611. 
[= intercurrent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. inter- 
currere; see INTERCOURSE, -ENT.] That runs 
or comes between, 1. tLying or situated be- 
tween —1685; intervening 1611. 2. spec. in 
Med. a. Of a disease: Occurring during the 
progress of another disense. Also, Recurring 
nt intervals. Formerly (of a fever), Happen- 
ing at any period of the year. 1684. b. Of the 


pulse: Having an extra beat 1707. 13. sb. 
An incident. HOLLAND. Hence Intercu-r- 
rently adv. 

tIntercuta‘neous, a. 1651. [- med.L. 


intercutaneus (see INTER-, CUTANEOUS) + 
-ous.] Subcutaneous. Also, lying between 
the bark and stem of a tree —1664. 

tI-nterdeal, sb. 1591. [f. INTER- I. 2a + 
DEAL sb.] Mutual dealing, negotiation; 
intercourse; ado —1612. 

Interdea-l, v. 1601. [f. INTER- I. 1 b + 
DEAL v.] infr. Tò deal or negotiate mutually. 

I:nterdenomina-tional, a. 1877. [INTER- 
IL 2 c.] Common to several religious de- 
nominations. 

Interdental (intərde'ntăl), a. 1874. [INTER- 
II. 2 a.] 1. Situated or placed between the 
teeth (of a person or animal, or of a toothed 
wheel). 2. Phonology. Pronounced by placing 
the tip of the tongue between the teeth 1877. 

2. French (t) and (d) are dental, often also i. 
SWEET. 

Interdepend  (iztoidipe-nd), . v. — 1848. 
[INTER- I. 1 b.] intr. To depend upon each 
other mutually. 

Interdependence (i:ntoid?pe-ndéns). Also 
-ance. 1822. [INTER- I. 2 a.] Mutual de- 
pendence. So Interdepe-ndency 1838. 

Interdependent (i:nto1dipe-ndént), a. 1817. 
UNTER- I. 2 a.) Dependent each upon the 
other. Hence Interdepe-ndently adv. in 
mutual dependence. 

Interdict (i-ntozdikt), sb. [ME. entredit — 
OFr. entredit — L. interdictum (to which the 
Eng. word was assim. XVI), subst. use of n. of 
pa. pple. of interdicere interpose by speech, 
forbid by decree, f. inter INTER- + dicere 
say.] 1. gen. An authoritative prohibition; 
an act of forbidding peremptorily 1626. 2. 
Law. a. Rom. Law. A provisional decree of 
the prætor, in a dispute of private persons 
relating to possession, commanding or (more 
usually) forbidding something to be done 
1611. b. Se. Law. An order of the Court of 
Session, or of an inferior court, correspond- 
ing to an INJUNCTION in English Law 1810. 3. 
R. C. Ch. An authoritative sentence debar- 
ring a particular place or person (esp. the 
former) from ecclesiastical functions and 

leges ME. 
Phe ie not Fruits forbidden, no i. Defends 
the touching of these viands pure MILT. P. R. 11. 


69. 

Interdict (intoidi-kt), v. [ME. entredite, 
ete., f. prec., after OFr. entredire — L. inter- 
dicere; see prec. 1. trans. To declare 
authoritatively against the doing of (an 
action) or the use of (a thing); to forbid, pro- 
hibit; to debar by or as by a command 1502. 
2. To restrain (a person) by authority from 
the doing or use of something; to forbid to do 
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something 1575. 3. Eccl. To lay under an 
interdict (see INTERDICT sb. 3) ME. 

1. Firm wisdom interdicts the soft’ning tear 
POPE, 2. Who. „will. i. thee his tabernacle ABP. 


SANDYS. 

Interdiction (intoidi.kfon). 1494. [- L. 
interdictio, f. interdicere; see prec., -ION.] 
The action of interdicting, or fact of being. 
interdicted. 1, Authoritative or peremptory 
prohibition 1579. 2. Eccl. The issuing of an 
interdict; the action of laying, or condition 
of being laid, under an interdict 1494. 
3. a. Sc. Law. A restraint imposed upon a 
person incapable of managing his own affairs 
on account of unsoundness of mind, etc. b. 
Law. = INTERDICT sb. 2 a, b. 1575. 

1. This I. of sepulchral Rites WARBURTON, 

Interdi-ctive, a. rare. 1609. (- med.L. 
‘interdictivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] = INTER- 
DICTORY. 

Interdictor (intoidi-ktoz, -o1). 1081. [= 
late (eccl) L. interdictor (Tertullian), f. as 
prec.; see -OR 2.] One who interdicts; esp. in 
Sc. Law (see INTERDICTION 3 a). 

Interdictory (intoadi-ktori) a, 1755. [= 
late L. interdictorius, f. as prec.; see -oRY?.] 
Having the quality or effect of interdicting; 
prohibitory. 

Interdiffuse (intozdifig:z), v. 1882. [INTER- 
I.12.] trans. To diffuse between or among 
other things. So Interdiffu-sion, mutual 
diffusion 1864, Interdiffu-sive a. tending to 
mutual diffusion 1859. 

Interdigital (intoadi-dsital), a. 1836. [f. 
INTER- Il. 2 à + DIGIT + -AL'] Situated 
between, or connecting, digits (fingers or 


toes). 

Interdigitate (intaadi-dzite't). v. 1847. 
[f. INTER- I. 1 b + DIGIT + -ATE*.] 1. intr. 
To interlock the fingers of the two hands 
when clasped; to inosculate by reciprocal 
serrations. 2, trans. To cause to interlock 
or inosculate in this way (rare) 1864. Hence 
Enterdigita-tion, the action or condition of 
interdigitating; concr. an interdigitating 
structure or process, 

fIntere-mption, rare. 1656 [- late and 
med.L. interemptio, f. interempt-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. interimere cut off, destroy; see 
-ION.] Destruction, slaughter —1004. 

tInteress, sb. [ME. and AFr, interesse — 
med.L. inferesse compensation for loss, 
interest on loan (xm) — L. interest; see 

INTEREST 8b.] = INTEREST sb. —1710. 

tIntere'ss, v. Pa. pple. interessed, -est. 

1570. [- Fr. intéresser tdamage, concern, f. L, 
interesse; see INTEREST sb.) 1, trans. = IN- 
TEREST v. 1. Chiefly in pass., to be interessed, 
to have a right or share —1074. 2, = IN- 
TEREST v. 2. Chiefly in pass. —1003. 3. To 
affect injuriously; to endamage —-1641, 4. = 
INTEREST v. 4. —1711. 5. To affect with a 
feeling of concern; refi. To concern oneself. 
~1697. Hence Interessee: (rare), an in- 
terested party. 

|Intere:sse termini. 1658. [med.L., = 
interest of term or end.] Law. A right of 
entry on a leasehold estate, acquired through 
a demise. 

fIntere:ssor. [- med.L. (Du Cange), f. 
interesse be among.) A partner. PETTY. 
Interest (i-ntérést), sb. 1450. [Late ME. alt. 
of INTERESS sb., partly by addition of para- 
sitic t, partly by assoc. with OFr. interest 
damage, loss (mod. intérêt), app. subst. use 
of L. interest it makes a difference, concerns, 
matters, 3rd. pers. sing. pres. ind. of interesse 
differ, be of importance, f. inter INTER- + 
esse be.] 

I. 1. The relation of being objectively con- 
cerned in something, by having a right or 
title to, a claim upon, or a sharein. a. Legal 
concern in a thing; esp. right or title to 
property, ete. Also fig. b. Right or title to 
spiritual privileges 1607. c. Share, part 1586. 
d. esp. A pecuniary share or stake in, or 
claim upon anything 1074. 2. The rela- 
tion of being concerned or affected in re- 
spect of advantage or detriment; esp. an 
advantageous relation of this kind 1533. 
b. Good, benefit, profit, advantage 1579. 
3. A thing in which one has an interest or 
concern 1618. 4. A business, cause, or 
principle, in which a number of persons are 
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interested; the party interested; a party 
having a common interest 1674. 5. = SELF- 
INTEREST 1622. 6. Influence due to personal 
connection; personal influence with (tin) a 
person or body of persons 1600. 7. The 
feeling of one who is concerned or has a 
personal concern in any thing; hence, the 
state of feeling proper to such a relation; a 
feeling of concern for or curiosity about a 
person or thing 1771. b. transf. Power of 
exciting this feeling, interesting character 
or quality 1821. 8. The fact or quality of 
mattering; concernment, importance 1809. 

1. a. All your I. in those Territories Is vtterly 
bereft you SHaks. c. Ah so much i. haue [I] in thy 
sorrow, As I had Title in thy Noble Husband 
SHaks. d. Those fractional and volatile interests 
in trading adventures which go by the name of 
‘shares’ KINGLAKE. 2. To have ani. in the welfare 
of a country BURKE. b. One who has our i. at 
heart BURKE. In the interest(s) of: on the side of 
what is beneficial or advantageous to. SHAKS. 
Lear v. iil. 85. Mod. He represented Ipswich in 
the Liberal i. 4. The notion of creating a new, 
that is, a moneyed i., in opposition to the landed i. 
BOLINGBROKE. 6. To raise the people in the 
counties. where his i. lay HUME, 7. A man with 
wide interests 1898. b. Questions of 
JowErT. 8. Matters of subordinate i, 1845. 

IL. Senses related to med.L. interesse, as 
used in the phrase damna et interesse, Fr. 
dommages el intéréts, the indemnity due to 
any one for the damage done to him. Cf. 
OFr. interest in sense ‘damage’, also *dam- 
ages’. tl. Injury, detriment. b. Compensa- 
tion for injury, damages (rare) —1007. 2, 
Money paid for the use of money lent (the 
principal), or for forbearance of a debt, 
according to a fixed ratio (rate per cent.) 1545. 
b. fig. esp. in phr. with interest, with increase 
or augmentation 1589. 

2. Simple i., the i. paid on the principal as lent. 
Compound (tcompounded) i. (i. upon i.), the i. 
eventually paid on a principal periodically in- 
creased by the addition of interest remaining 


unpaid. b. The latter. .returned the blows with i. 
W. IRVING. 
Interest (i-ntérést), v. 1608, [alt. of IN- 


TERESS v. after INTEREST sb.] 1. trans. To 
invest with a share in or title to something, 
esp. a spiritual privilege. Const. in. 1610. 2. 
"To cause to have an objective interest or con- 
cern in the progress or fate of a matter; to in- 
volve; chiefly in pass. 1608, 3. Of a thing: 
To concern; to affect; to relate to. rare or 
Obsol. 1638. 4. To cause to take a personal 
interest, share, or part in; to engage in. 
refl. To take active part in. 1630. 5. To affect 
with a feeling of concern; to excite the curi- 
ogity or attention of 1780, 

1. By faith we become interested in the propitia- 
tion 1864, 3. Their qua opinions. .doe not 
i, our beliefs 1638, 4. They seek to i. in their 
design the City of London 1647. I am not called 
upon to i. myself in his behalf 1900. 5. Your 
account of the first night interested me immensely 
DICKENS. 

Interested (i-ntéréstéd), ppl. a. 1055. [f. 
prec. + -ED*.] 1, Concerned, affected; having 
an interest or share in something 1828. 2. 
Self-seeking, self-interested. (The opposite 
of disinterested.) 1705. 3. Characterized by a 
feeling of concern, sympathy, or curiosity 
1665. 

1. An i. witness 1828. 2. The wretched conse- 
quences of i, marriages THACKERAY. 3. An i, 
auditor 1900. Hence Interested-ly adv., -ness. 

Interesting (i-ntéréstin), ppl. a. 1711. [f. 
INTEREST v. + -ING*, Formerly (and still 
dial) intere-sting.| t1. "That concerns, 
touches, or affects; important —1813. 2. 
Adapted to excite interest; of interest 1768. 

1. In defence of what they thought most dear and 
i. to themselves 1769. 2. An i. conversation 1843, 
All knowledge is i. to a wise man M. ARNOLD. 
In an i. condition (situation): pregnant 1748. 
Hence I-nteresting-ly adv., -ness. 

Interfacial (intosfé'.sial), a. — 1837.  [f. 
INTER- II. 2a + L. facies face + -AL*,] In- 
eluded between two faces of a crystal or 
other solid; as in i. angle. 

Interfascicular (-fási-kiilii), a. 1836. 
[f. INTER- II. 2 a + FASCICULE + -AR] 
Anat. and Bot. Situated between fascicles 
or bundles of tissue. 

Interfemoral (-fe-moral), «a. 1898. [f. 
INTER- IL. 2 à + femur (pl. femora) + -AL'.] 
Anat. Extending between the femora or 
thighs; as, the i. web of a bat. 
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Interfenestration (i:ntorfenéstré'-fon). 1823. 
[f. INTER- I. 2 a + FENESTRATION, Cf. inter- 
columnialion.] Archit. The spacing of the 
windows of a building. 

fInterfe-re, v. late ME. [- obs. Fr. 
interferer introduce, app. f. L. infer + ferre 


carry.] trans. To interpose, intersperse; 
intr. to be intermingled with. 
Interfere (intoafi’-a), v.* 1530. [- OFr. 


s'entreferir strike each other, f. entre INTER- 
+ ferir :- L. ferire strike.] 1. intr. Of a 
horse: To strike the inside of the fetlock with 
the shoe or hoof of the opposite foot; to 
knock one leg against another. Said also of 
the feet. (Rarely of persons.) 2. intr. Hence, 
of things generally: To strike against each 
other; to come into collision; to clash; to get 
in each other's way. Now chiefly in Physics, 
of waves of light, heat, sound, etc.: To exer- 
cise reciprocal action, so as to increase, 
diminish, or nullify the natural effect of each. 
fAlso fig. 1613. +3. inir. To run into each 
other; to intercross, intersect —1725. 4. a. 
Of things, actions, etc.: To come into col- 
lision or opposition, so as to affect the course 
of 1002. b. Of persons: To meddle with; to 
interpose in something, esp. without having 
the right to do so 1632. 5. To interpose, 50 as 
to affect some action; to intervene. Const. 
in. 1743. 6. U.S. Football. To interpose 
between the player with the ball and a 
would-be tackler so as to help the former 1920. 

1. She [a mare] enterfears a little behind 1684. 
2. fig. When public duty and private feeling i... 
then justice calls for punishment 1836. 4. a. No 
scruples of conscience to i. with his morality 
'JUNIUS'. Hence Interferer. Interfe-ringly 


LB 

Interference (intoafr-réns). 1783. [irreg. 
f. prec. + -ENCE, after derivs. of L. ferre, e.g. 
difference.] 1. The action or fact of inter- 
fering or intermeddling. 2. PAysics. The 
mutual action of two waves or systems of 
waves, in reinforcing or neutralizing each 
other, when their paths meet or cross 1830. 

Orig. introduced to designate phenomena ob- 
served in the mutual action of two rays of light, 
before the establishment of the undulatory 
theory; subseq. extended to sound-waves, the 
undulations on the surface of water, etc, b. Wire- 
less. The intrusion of electrical disturbances which 
interfere with reception 1902. 

3. The action of interfering (of a horse). 
(Dicts.) 4. U.S. The conflict of claims arising 
when two applications are made for a similar 
patent 1888. 5. U.S. Football: see prec. 6. 
BO Ma i. in the struggles of the Continent 

Comb.: i, figure, the figure produced when a 
section of crystal, appropriately cut, is viewed in 
converging polarized light; i. fringe, one of a 
series of alternate light and dark bands produced 
by a diffraction-grating. Hence Interfere-ntial 
a. of, pertaining to, or operating by, wave- 
interference. 

Interferometer (i:ntoifPrg-mitoi). 1899. 
[f. INTERFERE v.* + -METER.] An instrument 
for measuring lengths by means of the inter- 
ference phenomena of two rays of light. 

Interflow (intozfló»), v. 1610. [INTER- I. 1.] 
1, intr. To flow between (rare), 2. intr. To 
flow into each other; to intermingle 1844. 
So I-nterflow sb. 1610. 

Interfluent (inté-aflu,ént), a. 1651. [INTER- 
I. L] 1. Flowing between. Now rare. 2. 
Intermingling; in which there is an interflow 
1872. So Inte-rfluence 1817. Inte-rfluous 


a. 1656, 

Interfold (intozfó*ld), v. 1579. [INTER- I. 
1 b.] trans. (and refl.) To fold together or 
within each other; toinvolvein common folds. 

Interfoliaceous  (-fó"liéfos) a. 1760. 
If. INTER- IT. 2a + FOLIUM + -ACEOUS.] Bot. 
Situated alternately between a pair of oppo- 
site leaves. 


Interfo-liate, v. 1696. [INTER- I. 1 a.] 
trans. To interleave. 
Interfre-tted, ppl. a. 1828. [f. INTER- I. 


lb + FRETTED ppl. a.* 2.) Her. Interlaced. 

Interfulgent (-f»ldsént), a. rare. 1721. 
If. INTER- I. 1 + FULGENT a.] Shining among 
or between. 

Interfuse (intaafid-z), v. 1593. [— interfus-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. inlerfundere, f. inter 
INTER- + fundere pour; infl. by FUSE v., 
INFUSE.] 1. trans. To permeate or intersperse. 
2. To pour in, infuse 1667. 3. To fuse or 
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blend (trans. and intr.) 1851. 4. frans. Of 
one thing: To penetrate or permeate and 
blend with 1876. 

1. Abundantly interfused with Greek and Latin 
quotations HAWTHORNE. 2. The ambient Aire 
wide interfus'd Imbracing round this florid Earth 
Mut. P. L. vir. 89. 4. The genius which inter- 
fused the plays 1876. 

Interfusion (-fid-3en). 1817. [f. prec. + 
-ION, or f. INTER- + FUSION.] The action of 
interfusing or fact of being interfused. 

Interganglio-nic, a. 1835. [f. INTER- II. 
2a + GANGLION + -10.] Anat. Situated be- 
tween or connecting ganglia, as the nerves 
of the sympathetic system. 

tInte-rgatory. Syncopated f. INTERROGA- 
TORY. Merch. V. v. i. 298. 

Interglacial (-zlé^f'ÁD, a. 1867. [INTE 
II. 2 b.] Geol. Lying between glacial periods; 
formed or occurring between two such 
periods. 

Intergla-ndular, a. 1873. [f. INTER- II. 
2a GLANDULE + -AR'.] Anat. Lying be- 
tween glands. 

Interglobular (-glo-bitilaa), a. 1859. [f. 
INTER- II. 2 a + GLOBULE + -ARt] Anat. 
Lying between globules (of dentine’ 

Intergrowth. 1844. [INTER- I 
growing (of things) into each other. 

Interhe-mal. 1846. [f. INTER- II. 2 à + 
Gr. alua + -AL'; cf. HÆMAL.] Anat. A. adj. 


&.] The 


Situated between hæmal spines. B, sb, 
An interheemal bone or spine 1880. 
Interhyal (-hoi-il). 1884. [f. INTER- II. 


2a + Hy(om + -AL.] Anat. A. adj. Situ- 
ated between two parts of the hyoid arch of a 
fish. B. sb. An intermediate bone or carti- 
lage in the hyoid arch 1888. 

Interim (i-ntorim). 1548. [L. interim adv., 
f. inter + advb. ending -im.] 

IIA. adv. In the meantime, meanwhile 1580, 

I., take courage, and make your calculations 
anew 1804, 

B, sb. 1, An intervening time; the meantime; 
now usu. in phr, in the i. = A. 1663. 
Something done in the interim; an inter 
lude —1633. 3. A provisional arrangement, 
adopted in the meanwhile 1558, b. Ch. Hist. 
(with capital 7.) Each of three provisional 
arrangements for the adjustment of religious 
differences between the German Protestants 
and the Roman Catholic Church, promul- 
gated, one in 1541 and two in 1548, pending 
a settlement by a General Council 1548, 

1. Betweene the acting of a dreadfull thing, And 
the first motion, all the I. is Like a Phantasma, or 
a hideous Dreame Jul. C. rt. i. 64. 2. L. L. L. Ll. 


= 


C. adj. Done, made, occurring, eto. in or for 
the meantime; provisional. Formerly also of 
time: Intervening. 1604. f: 

I. orders for payment of alimony 1858. I. divi- 
dend 1882. 

Hence I-nterimist, one who accepted or advo- 
cated one of the Interims (B. 3 b) 1560, Enteri- 
mi'stic (t-ical 1643) a. = INTERIM C.; also, be- 
longing to the Interimists; pertaining to or in 
accordance with the Interim 1859. 

Interior (inti*rioi). 1490. [- L. interior, 
compar. adj. from inter (superl. infimus). 

A. adj. 1. Situated more within, or (simply) 
within something; internal. b. Inland; be- 
longing to the interior 1777. 2. Existing 
within limits figured as spatial: a. Internal, 
domestic; as opp. to foreign 1768; b. Inner, 
as distinct from what appears on the surface 
oris publicly declared 1775. 3. Mental or 
spiritual; ‘inward’ 1513. b. Devoted to 
spiritual things; pious, devout 1756. 

1. I. angle (Geom.): any one of the angles in- 
cluded between the sides of a rectilineal figure 
within the figure; also, an angle included between 
astraight line falling upon two other straight lines 
and either of the latter on the side towards the 
other. I. planets: Mercury and Venus, whose 
orbits are within that of the earth (more usu, 
called INFERIOR). I. screw, one cut on an i. oF 
hollow surface, as of a nut, burr, or tap-hole. b. 
In the interiour parts of the empire SIR W. JONES. 
2. a. The i. trade, or that from place to place 
within the country Jas. MILL. b. There was to 
be no i. cabinet MACAULAY. 3. b. Difference. 
between thei. and the worldly man 1879. 

B. sb. 1. The interior part of anything; the 
inside 1828, b. The inland parts of a coun- 
try, island, or continent; an inland region 
1796. c. The inside of a building or room; 
also, a picture of this. (Usu. with an or in 
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pl.) 1864, 2. Inner nature or being; inward 
mind; soul, character 1596. 3. The internal 
or home affairs of a country or state; the 
department concerned with these; in the 
titles Secretary, Department of the I. (U.S. and 
Canada), and Minister of the I., used in 
reference to France, Germany, Italy, etc. 
1838. 

1. In the i. of the earth HUXLEY. €. A photo- 

apher noted for his interiors 1900, 2. Merch, 

7. Il, ix, 28. Hence Inte-riorly adr. internally; 
inwardly. 

Interiority (intPri,g-riti). rare. 1701. [- 
med. (theol.) L. interioritas; see INTERIOR, 
-Ity. Cf. Fr. tintériorité.] The quality or 
state of being interior; inner character or 
nature; an inner element. 

Interjaccence. rare. 1864. [f. INTER- 
JACENT; see -ENCE.] The fact of lying be- 
tween. 

Interjacency (intord3é!-stnsi). 1040. [f. 
as prec. + -ENCY.] The quality or state of 
lying betwee! also, something lying be- 
tween. 

The I. of two Provinces between your Seat of 
Government and the Places to which you would 
now extend your Jurisdiction 1773. 

Interjacent (intoidgé'sént), a. 15904. [= 
L. interjacens, -ent-, pr. pple. of interjacére, f. 
inter INTER- + jacére lie; see -ENT.] Lying or 
existing between; intervening; as, i. nations. 

Interja:culate, v. [f. INTER- I. 1 a + (EJJA- 
OULATE.] To interject (an ejaculation). 
THAOKERAY, Hence Interja-culatory a. 
expressed in parenthetical ejaculations 1827. 

Interject (intoadse-kt), v. 1578. tf 
interject-, pa. ppl. stem of L. intericere inter- 
pose, f. inter INTER- + jacere throw, cast.] 
1. trans. To throw in between; to introduce 
abruptly; to insert, interpose. b. To remark 
parenthetically or as an interruption 1791. 
12. intr. for refl. a. To cross one another, as 
two lines. b. To come between; to intervene, 
interpose —1676. 

Interjection (intoidge-kfon). ME. [-(O)Fr. 
‘interjection — L. interjectio, f. as prec.; see 


CION.] 1. The utterance of ejaculations 
expressive of emotion; an exclamation. 2. 
Gram. A natural ejaculation expressing 


emotion, viewed as a Part of Speech 1530. 
3. The action of interjecting or interposing 
anything; also, that which is interjected 
1598. t4. Rhet. = PARENTHESIS 1078. 

1. The I. of Laughing BACON. 2. How now! in- 
teriections? why then, some be of laughing, as ha, 
ha, he SHAKS, ‘The i. may be defined as a form of 
speech which is articulate and symbolic but not 
grammatical EARLE. Hence Interje-ctionary, 
Interje:ctory adjs. characterized by i. 

Interjectional (inteidge-kfonál) a. 1761. 
If. prec. + -AL.] 1. Of the nature of some- 
thing thrown in between or among other re- 
marks 1788. 2. Of, belonging to, or of the 
nature of an interjection in language. 

2. A number of i, sounds uttered with a strange 
Variety ofintonation SCorT, Hence Interjection- 


ally adv. 

Interje-ctionalize, v. [-128.] trans. To 
make into an interjection. EARLE. 

Interje-ctural, a. 1775. [var. of contemp. 
INTERIJECTIONAL. Cf. tinterjecture (XVI) inter- 
Position.] Of the nature of what is inter- 
jected; interjectional. 

tInterjoi-n, v. [INTER- I. 1 b.] trans. To 
Join reciprocally. Cor. 1v. iv. 22. 

Interju-nction. rare. 1830. 
12.] À mutual joining. 

Interknit (intami-t), v. 1805. [INTER- I. 
1b.) 1. trans. To knit each into the other; 
to intertwine. 2. intr. To intertwine. KEATS. 

tinterknow-, v. Also en-. 1603. [INTER- 
I. 1 b.) To know mutually —1052. Hence 
Hnterknow-ledge, mutual or reciprocal 
knowledge, 

Interlace (intoulé's), v. [(- OFr. entrelacier, 
f. entre (ENTER-, INTER- I. 1) + lacier LACE v.] 
1, trans. To unite two (or more) things by 
intercrossing laces, strings, etc.; hence, to 
connect intricately; to entangle, involve. 
(rare in physical sense.) 2, To intercross two 
Series of threads, ete. with constant alterna- 
tion 1523. b. fig. To alternate, to interweave 
1576. 13, To interweave; to introduce as by 
interweaving; to insert, interpolate. Chiefly 
Jig. or transf. —1677. 4. To intersperse, vary, 
mingle, or mix with. Chiefly transf- and fig. 


[INTER- II. 
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1531. 5. infr. for refi. To cross each other 
intricately, as if woven together; to lie like 
ku dx) interlaced hands 1596. 

- Ice. . up of crystalline parti inter- 
laced together HUXLEY. 3 BUSES 
trembling tops above DRUMM. OF HAWTH. fig. 
Interlacing of talke and communication 1070. 4: 
SHAKS. Lucr. 1390. 5. Through boughs that i. 
1855. Hence Interla-ced ppl. a.: spec. in Her. 
applied to annulets, rings, etc. that are linked 
together as are the links of a chain. 

Interlacement (intoilé-smént). 1603. If. 
prec. + -MENT. Cf. OFr. enirelacement.] 1. 
The action of interlacing or condition of 
beinginterlaced; concr. an interlaced arrange- 
md or structure. 2. Intricate intermingling 

Interlamellar (intoike-mélái). a. 1846. 
If. INTER- II. 2 à + LAMELLA + -AR.] Zool. 
Situated between or among lamellie (e.g. of 
the gills). 

Interlaminar (intoile-minái), a. 1831. 
If. INTER- II. 2a + LAMINA + -AR*] Anat. 
Situated between lamine or plates. 

Interlaminate (intoilee-miné't) v. 1816. 
[f. INTER- I. 1 à + LAMINATE v.) trans. To 
insert in or between alternate laminae or 
plates. Hence Interlamina-tion, the action 
ot interlaminating; an interlaminated forma- 
tion 1833. 

Lnterlapse. 1658. [INTER- I. 2 a.) The 
lapse of time between any two events. 

Interlard (intoilà-id), v. 1533. [Earlier 
enter- — (O)Fr. entrelarder, f. entre- (INTER- I. 
1a) + larder LARD v.] t1. trans. To mix with 
alternate layers of fat; in Cookery, to insert. 
Strips of fat, bacon, etc. into (lean meat) 
before cooking; to lard —1741. tAlso transf. 
2. fig. To mix, mingle, or intersperse wilh 
1563. t3. To interpose, interpolate —1755. 

1. transf. Grey Marble, interlarded with white 
Alabaster 1632. 2. To i. talk with oaths 1694, 
English composition with foreign words 1872. 
3. Speeches in which he often interlarded the 
words O tempora, O mores 1755. 

Interlay (intoilé), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
-laid. 1609. [INTER- I. 1 a.] trans. To lay 
or place between or among. Also fig. 

Interleaf (intoilif). Pl. -leaves. 1741. 
[f. INTERLEAVE v.] A leaf inserted between 
the ordinary leaves of a book, usu. blank; 
also (ransf. 

Interleague (intoilig) v. Now rare. 1590. 
[f. INTER- I. 1 b + LEAGUE v., but perh, f. 
phr. (to) enter league (with).] intr. and refl. 
To enter into a league with another, or with 
each other. 

Interleave (intoil-v), v. 1668. [f. INTER- 
I. 1a + LEAF sb. (pl. leaves).] trans. To insert 
leaves, usu. blank, between the ordinary 
leaves of (a book). Also transf. and fig. 

fig. To i. days of hardship with days of ease DE 

UINCEY. 
fInterli:bel, v. rare. 1626. [INTER- I. 1 b.] 
trans. To libel (one another). 

Interline (intoxloizn), v.' [- med.L. inter- 
lineare; see INTER- I. 1 a, LINE sb.*) 1. trans. 
"To insert additional words between the lines 
of (a document). Chiefly pass., const. with. 
Also fig. 2. To insert (a word or words) be- 
tween the lines in a written document 1589. 
3. absol. or intr. a. To make interlinear in- 
sertions 1576. tb. fig. To come between the 
lines —1655. t4. trans. To write or print in 
alternate lines. LOCKE. +5. To mark with 
lines, esp. of various colours —1661. t6. To 
place or insert something in lines between 
or among something else. Const. with, -1736. 

1. The coopie..was interlined and sumwhear 
blotted 1563. 2. Words accidentally omitted were 
also placed in the margin, or interlined 1882. 3. b. 
As in night's gloomy page One silent star may i. 
H. VAUGHAN. 6. I saw the foot..interlined 


among the horse DE FOE. 

Interline (intoiloizn), v.* 1480. [f. INTER- 
I. 1a + LINE v.'] trans. To insert a second 
or inner lining between the stuff and ordin- 
ary lining (of a garment). 

Interlineal (-li-nial), a. 1526. [— Fr. tinter- 
linéal or med.L. interlinealis; see INTER- II. 
2 a, LINEAL.) tl. = INTERLINEAR 1. —1826. 2. 
Disposed in alternate lines. RUSKIN. 

Interlinear (-liniüi) a. 1440. [- med.L. 
interlinearis; see INTER- II. 2 a, LINEAR.) 1. 
Written or printed between the lines. 2. Of 
a book: Having the same text in different 
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langage printed in alternate lines. 1 Obs. 

1. T. Gloss. Anselm's gloss on the Vulgate, pl: 
in MSS. between the lines of the Latin xt. ] ja 

stem: see HAMILTONIAN a. 2. The I, Bible 

EDELL. Hence Interli-near-ly adv, 
Interlineary (intoili-niüri), 1605, [- med.L. 
interlinearis; see prec., -ARY?.] 

A, adj. = INTERLINEAR, 

B. sb. 1. An interlinear version. Also fig. 
1644. 2. ellipt. for (a.) the Latin Interlinear 
version of the Bible by Arias Montanus 
(1568-72); (b.) the Interlinear Gloss on the 
Vulgate. 1659. 

Hence Interli-nearily adv. between, or as be- 
tween, the lines. 

Interlineate (-li-ni,e't), v. rare. 1093. [~ 
interlineat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. inter- 
lineare; see INTERLINE, -ATE'. In mod. use, 
perh. back-formation from next.] (rans. 
and absol. = INTERLINE v.' Also fig. 

Interlineation (-lini,é-fon). 1002. [= 
med.L. inlerlinealio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
The insertion of a word or words between 
the lines of à writing; that which is so in- 
serted. 

Interli-ning, vbl. sb. 1407. [f. INTERLINE 
v.! + -ING',] = INTERLINEATION. 

Interlink (i-ntodlink), sb. 1034. [INTER- 
I. 2 b.] An intermediate or connecting link. 

Interlink (intezlink), v. 1587. [INTER- 
I. 1 b.] trans. To link (two or more things) 
to one another, or (one thing) with something 
else. Often fig. 

These are two Chains which are interlink'd 
DRYDEN. 

Interlobate (-10"-bét), a. 1881. f. INTER- 
Il. 2a + LOBE + -ATE'.] Situated between 
loops or lobes, esp. in Geol. between the 
terminal lobes of a glacier-moraine. 

Interlobular (-lo-biül&i), a. 1834.  [f. 
INTER- II.2 à + LOBULE + -AR'.] Anat. and 
Path. Situated or occurring between the 
lobes of any organ. 

Interlocation (-loké^fon). rare. 1611. 
If. INTER- I. 2 a. Cf. Fr. finterlocation 
(Cotgrave)] A placing between, inter- 
position; also, something placed between. 

Interlock (intoilog-k), v. 1032. [INTER- I. 
1b.) 1. intr. To engage with each other by 
partial overlapping or interpenetration of 
alternate projections and recesses. Also fig. 
of immaterial things. 2. (rans. To lock or 
clasp within each other. Chiefly pass. 1807. 

1. I felt my fingers work and my hand i. C. 
Drona 2. Fibres. inextricably interlocked 
Interlocution (-lokiū-fən). 1534 [- L. 
interlocutio, f. inter between + loqui speak. 
Cf. Fr. interlocution.] 1. The action (on the 
part of two or more persons) of talking or 
replying to each other, a. Talk, discourse, 
dialogue. tb. An alternate reading or speak- 
ing, as in making responses, ete, —1643. 12. 
The action of replying; a reply, response 
-1782. 13. The action of interrupting 
speech; an interruption; a parenthetical 
utterance —1683. 14. Law. An intermediate 
decree before final decision —1720. 
Interlocutor’ (-lo-kiztoz). 1514. [- mod.L., 
f. L. interloqui, -locutio; see prec.) One who 
takes part in a dialogue, conversation, 
or discussion. In pl. the persons who carry 
on a dialogue. b. With poss. pron. One who 
takes part in conyersation with another 1848, 
b. Your true rustic turns his back on his i. GEO. 
ELIOT. 

Interlocutor” (-lo-kivtoz). 1533. [- med.L. 
*interlocutor (whence Fr. interlocuteur XVI), = 
med.L. interlocutorius (also interloquitorius, 
from the verb), f. pa. ppl. stem of late L. 
interloqui pronounce an interlocutory sen- 
tence; see -OR 2.] Sc. Law. A judgement 
or order of a court or of the Lords Ordinary, 
signed by the pronouncing or presiding 
judge. 

Interlocutory (-lo-kintori) 1590. [- med. 
L. interlocutorius (XIV), f. as prec.; see -ORY*. 
Cf. (O)Fr. interlocutoire.] 

A. adj. 1. Of the nature of, pertaining to, 
or occurring in, dialogue or conversation 
1597. 2. Spoken intermediately 1821. 3. Law. 
Pronounced during the course of an action; 
not finally decisive; esp. in i. decree, injunc- 
tion, judgement, order 1590. 
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1. He knowes that interloquutory swearing is a 
sinne 1026. 2. I. observations 1864. 

B. sb. 1. Law. An interlocutory decree. 
+2. A discussion, MOTTEUX. 

Interlocutress (-lo-kiutrés). 1858. [f. IN- 
TERLOOUTOR! + -ESS'.] A female interlocutor. 
So Interlo'cutrice, -trix 1848. 

Interlope (intəalð"-p), v. 1603. [Back- 
formation from INTERLOPER.] 1. intr. ‘Torun 
between parties and intercept the advantage 
that one should gain from the other; to 
traffic without a proper licence; to forestall; 
to anticipate irregularly’ (J,); to intrude. 
12. trans. To foist in; to intercalate —1659. 
+3. To intrude upon (rare) 1701. 

2. Grotius interlopes the following passage 
HEYLIN. 

Interloper (i-ntozló"poi, intoaló".poz). 1590. 
[f. INTER- (as in infermeddler) + loper (as in 
LANDLOPER)] 1. a. orig. An unauthorized 
trader; one who trespasses on the rights of a 
trade monopoly; fa ship engaged in unau- 
thorized trading. b. transf. One who thrusts 
himself into any position or affair, which 
others consider as pertaining solely to 
themselves 1632. 12. An intercepter (of 
something). MILT. 

1. b. He was a mere i., and we were entitled to 
use force to keep him out of our premises 1884. 

1Interlu:cate, v. rare. 1023. [= nterlucat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. ‘interlucare, t. inter be- 
tween + lux, luc- light; see -ATE*.] To lop 
or thin a tree (Dicts.) So Interluca-tion, 
the action of thinning a tree or wood 1656. 

Interlucent (-l'ū-sčnt), a. rare. 1727. It. 
INTER- I. 2 à + LUCENT.] Shining between. 

Interlude (i-ntoxliud), sb. ME. [— med.L. 
interludium, f. inter INTER- I. 2 + ludus 
play.] 1. A dramatic or mimic representa- 
tion, usually light or humorous, such as 
was commonly introduced between the acts 
of the long mystery-plays or moralities, 
ete.; hence, à stage-play, a comedy, à farce. 
Now (after Collier) applied as a specific name 
to the earliest form of the modern drama, as 
represented by the plays of J. Heywood. 
+Also transf. or fig. 2. An interval in the per- 
formance of a play; the pause between the 
acts, or the means employed to fill this up. 
‘Also fig. 1660. b. Mus. An instrument piece 
played between the verses of a psalm or 
hymn, or in the intervals of a church-service, 
cic. 1838. 3. transf. An interval in the course 
of some action or event; an intervening time 
or space of a different character 1751. 

1. John Heywood’s dramatic productions. .are 
neither Miracle-plays nor Moral-plays, but what 
may be properly and strictly called Interludes 
J. P. COLLIER. 2. Dreams are but interludes 
which fancy makes; When monarch reason 
sleeps, this mimic wakes DRYDEN. 3. We were 
confined to the inn, except for the i. of the custom- 
house MME. D'ARBLAY. 

Interlude (i-ntoslizd), v. 1008. If. prec.] 
ta, intr. To perform a play. b. intr. To come 
between, as an interlude. C, trans. To inter- 
rupt, as with an interlude, Hence +Interlu- 
der, a player in an interlude. 

fInterlu-ency. f. interluent-, pr. ppl. 
stem of L. interluere flow between (see -ENCY), 
prob. after contemp. INTERFLUENT.] A 
flowing between. HALE. 

Interlunar (intoil'u-nüa), a. 1598. [app. — 
Fr. tinterlunaire (see -AR3), f. L. interlunium, 
after lunaire LUNAR.) Pertaining to the 
period between the old and new moon. 

‘The moon. . Hid in her vacant i. cave Mur. So 
jInterlu-nary a. 1594. 

Interlunation (-l'uné!-fon). 1813. [See 
prec. and LUNATION.] The period between 
the old and the new moon; fig. à blank or 
dark interval. So Interlune (rare) 1561- 

Intermarria£e (intoxmo-réd;). Also ten-. 
1579. [INTER- I. 2 a.] 1. The action or fact 
of intermarrying; union in or connection by 
marriage. a. Of two persons, or of one person 
with another. Now only in legal phraseology. 
b. Marriage between members of different. 
families, castes, tribes, nations, or societies 
1602. 2. loosely. Marriage between persons 
(or interbreeding between animals) nearly 
related 1882. 

Intermarry (intomæ-ri), v. Also ten-. 
1574. (ITER- I. 1 b.] 1. intr. To contract 
matrimony, to marry. a. Said of couple; 
hence of one person (with another). Now only 
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in legal phraseology. b. Of members of 
different families, castes, tribes, nations, or 
societies 1611. 2. trans. To join in marriage; 
also fig. (rare) 1863. 

1. b. The Hollanders obtaining a garrison there, 
intermarried with the Native Women 1665. 

üIntermaxilla (i:ntemeksil4). Pl. -®. 
1882. [mod.L., f. INTER- IL. 1 + MAXILLA. ] 
‘Anat. Each of two bones situated between 
the maxillary bones of the upper jaw, in 
man small and soon fusing with these, but in 
most mammals large, distinct, and situated 
in front of them (thus usu. called premazilla). 

Intermaxillary (isntoamze-ksilári, -mieksi-- 
lari), a. (sb.) 1826. [f. INTER- IL 228 + 
MAXIMA + -ARY*.] Anat. and Zool. 1. a. 
Situated between the maxillæ; as in i. bone 
(= prec), i. apodeme. b. Belonging or 
attached to the intermaxilla; as i. teeth. 
2. sb. Short for i. bone, etc. 1834. 

iIntermea:-n. rare. 1599. (f. INTER- I. 
2b + MEAN sb.] An intermediate part, act, 
etc.; an interlude 1834. 

Intermeddle (interme-d’), v: I=- AFr. 
intermedler = OFr. entremesler; see INTER-, 
MEDDLE.) fl. trans. To meddle or mix to- 
gether; to intermix. Const. with. —1733. 
12. refl. = next —1594. 3. intr. To concern 
oneself with or in; to have to do with; to 
meddle, interfere (esp. in what is none of one's 
business) 1477. 

3. The see of Rome was alway ready to enter- 
medle 1561. To i. in a business BURKE, with a de- 
partment 1834. 

Intermeddler (intorme-dloa). 1570. If. 
prec. + -ER'.] fa. One who concerns him- 
self or has to do with something —1577. b. 
spec. One who meddles with what is none of 
his business; in early use — INTERLOPER 1001. 

Intermediacy (intoimi-diüsi). rare. 1713. 
[f. INTERMEDIATE d.; SCO -aoY.] The state of 
being intermediate; intervention. 

fInterme-dial. 1599. [f. INTER- L2a + 
MEDIAL.] A. adj. 1. = INTERMEDIATE d. 1852. 
2. = INTERMEDIARY a. 1. —1846. B. sb. = 
INTERMEDIATE sb. —1054. 

Intermediary (intoum! jüri) 1788. [- 
Fr. intermédiaire — It. intermediario, f. L. 
intermedius; see next, -ARY*.] 

A. adj. 1. Acting or of the nature of action 
between two parties; mediatory 1818. 2. 
Situated or occurring between two things; 
intermediate 1788. 

1. I. agents 1869. 2. This i. stage of her life 1882. 

B. sb. 1. One who acts between others; à 
go-between, mediator 1791. 2. Something 
acting between persons or things, à medium, 
means; also abstr. Agency (of something) 
1859, 3. An intermediate form or stage 1865. 

Intermediate (intoam7-diét), a. and sb. 
1567. [+ med.L. intermediatus, f. L. inter- 
medius, f. infer INTER- + medius MID; see 
aTe? Cf. Fr. intermédiat.] 

A. adj. Coming or occurring between two 
things, places, times, numbers, members ofa 
series, etc.; ‘holding the middle place or 
degree between two extremes’ (J.); inter- 
posed, intervening. 

I, points 1665, events HARTLEY, steps PALEY, 
stature 1823, agents MACAULAY. Phr. I. state 
(Theol): the condition of souls between death 
and the resurrection or the last judgement 1777. 

B. sb. Something intermediate or interven- 
ing; a middle term; a nexus between two 
things 1650. 2. A person who intervenes 
between others 1879. 

Intermediate (intoami-die't), v. 1610. [f. 
INTER- I. 1 + MEDIATE v.] fl. intr, To inter- 
vene. FRENCH. +2. To interfere, inter- 
pose —1716. 3. To act between others; to 
mediate 1624. 4. trans. To join by interme- 
diate parts 1880. 

Intermediately (intoxmi-dietli), ade. 1730. 
(f. INTERMEDIATE d. + -LY*.] 1. In an inter- 
mediate position or relation. 2. By inter- 
mediate ageney; indirectly; opp. to im- 
mediately 1755. 

Intermediation (intoamidiéi-fon). 1602. 
If. prec. vb., or f. INTER -I. 2 à + MEDIATION. 
Cf. med.L. intermediatio (xm).] The action of 
intermediating; interposition, intervention. 

Intermediator (intoxmi-diéitor. 1522. [f. 
INTERMEDIATE v. after mediator. Cf. med.L. 
inlermediator. One who or that which 
intermediates; a mediator. 
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1657. [f. L. 
TUS] = . 


+Interme-dious, a. rare- 
intermedius intermediate + 
TERMEDIATE a. —1678. 

Intermedium (intemmi-dism). Pl. -ia, 
-jums. 1589. [- late and med.L. inter- 
medium, subst. use of n. sing. of L. inter- 
medius; see INTERMEDIATE a.) 1. Something 
intermediate in position; an interval of 
space. ? Obs. 1611. 2. Something intermediate 
in time; tan interlude; an interval of time 
(1 Obs.) 1589. 3. An intermediate agent, inter- 
mediary, medium; also abstr. intermediate 
agency, mediation (of) 1660. 4. Comp. Anat. 
[sc. os.] A bone of the carpus, situated be- 
tween the ulnare and the radiale, or the 
corresponding bone of the tarsus between the 
tibiale and fibulare 1878. 

jIntermell, v. Obs. (or rare archaism). 
(ME. entremelle — OFr. entremeller, -mesler 
(mod. -méler); see INTER-, MELL v.] = INTER- 
MEDDLE. 

Intermembral, etc.: see INTER- pref. 

Interment (intd-amént). ME. |f. INTER v. 
+ -MENT.] The action of interring or burying 
in the earth. 

Intermezzo (intozme:dzo). Pl. -i (-i), -08 
(-oz). 1834. [It. — L. intermedium; see INTER- 
MEDIUM.] 1. a. A short dramatic, musical, or 
other performance, of à light and pleasing 
character, introduced between the acts of a 
drama or opera. b. A short movement con- 
necting the main divisions of a large musical 
work, instrumental or vocal. 2. transf. An 
interval; an episode 1851. 

2. The purgatorial i. of the Catholic Church 1875- 

TIntermi-ddle, a. 1613. |f. INTER- I. 2.6 + 
MIDDLE a.) = INTERMEDIATE. 

Intermigration (-moigré!-fon). 1677. [IN- 
ter- I. 2 a.] Interchange of abode or habitat; 
reciprocal migration. 

Interminable (intoóminàb'D, c. ME. 
[= (O)Er. interminable late L. intermina- 
bilis, f. in- IN-* + terminare; seo TERMINATE, 
-ABLE.] That cannot be bounded or ended; 
boundless; endless. (In mod. use freq. im- 
plying impatience at the length of some- 
thing.) 

Possession. .of lyf Intermynable CHAUCER. Ani. 
controversy D'ISRAELI. Hence Inte:rminabi-- 
lity, Inte-rminableness. Inte-rminably adv. 

Interminate (intd-aminét), a. Now rare. 
1533. [— L, interminatus boundless, f. in- IN-* 
+ terminatus, pa. pple. of terminare; see 
TERMINATE v., -ATE*.] 1. That is without end 
or limit; infinite. t2. quasi-adv. Without end, 
always. ABP. PARKER. SO +Inte-rminated a. 

+Interminate, v. 1631. [7 inlerminat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. interminari, f. inter be- 


tween + minari threaten; see -AT 9.] trans. 
To threaten, menace (a thing) 1 h 
ibntermination. 1526. [- late L. intermi- 


natio threatening, in med. L. commination, 
anathema, f. as prec.; see -10N.] Commina- 
tion; a threat or menace —1684. 

Intermi-ne, v. rare. 1022. tf. INTER: I. 
1 MINE v. Or sb.) trans. To intersect, with 
mines or veins. 

Intermingle (inteaming’), V- 1470. 
[INTER- I. L] 1, trans. To mingle (two or 
more things) together; also, to introduce and 
mix (an element) with or among other things. 
2. To intersperse with; tto variegate 1553. 
3. intr. To mingle together or with something 
1626. 

Tuller has intermingled a great deal of gossip 
and rubbish with his facts 1842. 3. Shadow ani 
sunshine intermingling quick COWPER. 

|Interministerium (-ministi*-ridm). rare. 
[f. INTER- II. 1 + L. ministerium. MINISTRY; 
formed by Walpole, after INTERREGNUM.] 
The period intervening between two minis- 
tries. 

The I. still exists; no place is filled up H. Wat- 
POLE. 

jIntermi:se. 1612. [var. of ENTERMISE, 
with prefix in Datin form. Cf. INTERMIT V.*] 
Intervention, mediation, agency -1715. . 

Intermission! (intexmi-fon). 1426. [- Fr. 
intermission or L. intermissio, f. intermiss-» 
pa. ppl. stem of intermittere; see INTERMIT V. > 
-0N.] 1. The fact of intermitting, giving 
over, or ceasing for a time; 9 temporary 
pause, cessation, ete. spec. in Path. of a fever 
orthe pulse. b. Temporary cessation, respite, 
relief, rest, pause. Const. from. Now rare. 
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1576. 2. The lapse of a space of time between 
events or periods of action; the time during 
which action temporarily ceases; interval; 
¢vacation, recess 1563. 3. An interruption or 
preak of continuity in a wall, line of cliffs, 
or the like 1624. 
1. I did laugh, sans i., An houre by his diall 
SHAKS. Phr, Without i. b. Rest or i. none I find 
L.X. 2. Chusing their Time in those 
Preacher is at Ebb 


1628. [f. INTERMIT 
vs, after prec.] 1. = INTERMISE —1070. 2. 
Interposition, intervention (of a thing) -1667. 

2. The third day that the Lords have, without. i, 
of any other businesse, continued upon the ques- 
tion MARVELL. 

Intermissive (intermi-siv), a. 1580. [f. 
INTERMISSION (1 b) + -IVE.] Of the nature of, 
pertaining to, intermission; intermittent; 
coming at intervals. 

Make Pleasure thy. .i. 
Brown 

Intermit (intoxmi-t, v.! 1542. [- L. inter- 
mittere, f. inter INTER- + mittere let go.] 
1. trans. To discontinue for a time; to sus- 
pend 1576. tb. To interrupt, cause inter- 
mission to —1704. te. To omit, pass over 
—1092, 2. intr. To cease or stop for a time; to 
be intermittent 1571. b. spec. in Path. of a 
fever (pain, ete.) or of the pulse 1626. 

1. Toi. it. fora year or two. .and then to return 
to the use of it BOYLE. 2. Let me know the exact 
time when your Courts i. JOHNSON. 

fIntermit, v.? ME. [refash. of ENTER- 
unre, after L. intermiltere; see prec.] 1. refl. 
= ENTERMETE 1,—1548. b. infr. = INTROMIT 3. 
-1548. 2. trans. = INTROMIT 1. —1676. 

Intermittence (intoxmi-téns). Also -ance. 
1796. |- Fr. intermittence; see next, -ENCE.] 
1. The fact of intermitting; discontinuance 
for a time. 2. Intermittent sequence. 
MAS So Intermi-ttency, intermission 

662. 

Intermittent (intoami-tént), a. (sb.) 1603. 
[- intermittent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. inter- 
mittere; see INTERMIT v.t, -ENT. Cf. Fr. 
intermittent (XV1).) 1. That intermits or 
ceases for a time; coming or operating at 
intervals, spec. in Path. of the pulse, à fever, 
etc, 2. sb. Path. An intermittent fever. Also 
fig. 1693. 

1. This disorder was not in its nature i. BURKE. 
Hence Intermi-ttently adv. in an i. manner, 

Intermittingly (-mi-tinli), adv. 1654. 
If. intermitting ppl. a. + -LY*.] In an inter- 
mitting manner; intermittently. 

Intermix (intoxmi-ks), v. 1502. [f. INTER- 
MIXT, taken as pa. pple. of an Eng. vb.; see 
Commix, Mrx.] 1. trans. To mix together, 
intermingle. 2. inir. To be or become mixed 
wopethers to blend or associate intimately 

1. Hee, she knew would i. Grateful digressions, 


and solve high dispute With conjugal Caresses 
Min. 


Intermixed, intermixt (intermi-kst), ppl. 
a. 1555. [orig. intermixt, — L. intermiatus, 
pa. pple. of intermiscere, f. inter + miscere 
mix. The form intermixed followed the 
formation of the vb. infermir.] Mixed to- 
gether, intimately mixed. Hence Inter- 
mixedly, intermi:xtly adv. with inter- 
mixture, promiseuously. So +Intermi-xtion 
= next 1520. 

Intermixture (intoami-kstitis), 1530. [alt. 
of contemp. tinfermiztion after MIXTURE.] 
1. The action of intermixing or fact of being 
intermixed; intimate mixture 1592. 2. coner. 
or quasi-concr. Something, or à quantity or 
portion of something, intermixed with or 
added to something else. 

1. From the i, of houses with trees, it [Norwich] 
is called a city in an orchard 1778. 

Intermobility, ctc.: see INTER- pref. 
Intermolecular (intərmole-kiŭlăa), a. 1843. 
if. INTER- II. 2 a + MOLECULE + -ARt.] 
Existing, or occurring between the molecules 
of a body or substance. 

Intermundane (intoamp-nde'n), a. 1691, 
If. InteR- I. 2 a + L. mundus world + 
-ANE, after MUNDANE.] 1, Situated, or pre- 
sent, between different worlds. 2. Existing 
between worlds reciprocally 1858. 


1. The vast distance, between these great bodies, 
are call’d i. spaces LOCKE. So +Intermu-ndial, 
TIntermu-ndian. 


while the 


SWIT. | 
+Intermi‘ssion*. rare. 


Relaxation Sm T. 
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lIntermu-ndium. 1817. [A mod. sing. of 
L. intermundia (pl.) the spaces between the 
worlds.] A space between two worlds. 

+Intermurre, v. 1606. [alt. of contemp. 
IMMURE by substitution of prefix.] trans. To 
inclose between walls, to wall in —1628. 

Intermuscular (intexmp-skizláz), a. 1822. 
If. INTER- Il. 2a + MUSCLE + -AR', after 
MuscuLak.] Anat, Situated between muscles, 
or between muscular fibres. 

Intermutation: see INTER- pref. I. 2 a. 

Intermutual (intoumid-tiuil), a. 1595. 
IINTER- I. 2 a; pleonastie for mutual.) Mu- 
ino reciprocal. Hence Intermu-tually 

lv. 

Intern (intó-). Also finterne. 1578. [- 
(O)Fr. interne — L. internus inward, internal, 
f. in adv. + -ternus suffix; cf. EXTERN.] 

A. adj. (Now poet. or arch.) = INTERNAL a. 

B. sb, (Also inferne after Fr.) An assistant 
resident physician or surgeon in a hospital 
1891. U.S. 

Intern (intóm) v. Also tinterne. 1606. 
[= Fr. interner, f. interne; see prec.) t1. intr. 
To enter or pass in; to become incorporated 
or united with another being. 2. trans. To 
confine within the limits of a country, 
district, or place; to oblige to reside within 
prescribed limits. Also fig. 1866. 3. To send 
(goods, etc.) into the interior of a country. 


2. To disarm troops crossing the neutral frontier 
and to i. them till the conclusion of peace 1874. 

Internal (intd-mal), 1509. [- mod. L. 
internalis, f. L. infernus; see INTERN, -ALÈ Cf. 
Fr. tinternel (XV-XVU.] 

A. adj. 1, Situated or existing within some- 
tbing; of or pertaining to the inside; inward 
1590. b. Anat. Situated away from the sur- 
face of the body, or nearer the median line 
1719. 2. Pertaining to the inner nature or 
relations of anything; belonging to the thing 
or subject in itself; intrinsic 1607. b. Of or 
pertaining to the domestic (as dist. from the 
foreign) affairs of a country 1795. 3. Of or 
belonging to the inner nature or life of man; 
mental or spiritual; inward; subjective 1509. 

1. I. navigation 1804. I. angle (Geom.) = interior 
angle (see INTERIOR A. 1). I. combustion (a) see 
COMBUSTION 2 b; (b) applied to gas and oil engines, 
in which the energy necessary to produce motion 
is developed in the engine cylinder and not in a 
separate chamber 1888. 2. The i. evidence for 
some statements renders them highly probable 
FREEMAN. b. The maintenance of i. peace 
STUBBS. 3. Sensations and ideas are both i. 1869. 

B. sb. 1. pl. The inward parts or organs 
wards, entrails 1764. 12. Med. (usu. in pl.) A 
medicine or remedy to be taken internally 
—1704. 3. Something belonging to the thing 
in itself. (Now always in pl.) 1652. 14. 
(Usu. in pL) The inner nature, soul, spirit 


-M.. 

3. To Guard the Internals of Religion 1709. 
Hence Interna‘lity, the quality or fact of being 
j.; also with an and pl. 

Internally (intd-mili), adv. 1597. |f. 
prec. + -LY*.] 1. In, on, or with respect to, 
the inside or interior. 2. With respect to the 
inner nature or relations of anything, esp. 
the internal affairs of a country, ete. 1791, 3. 
Mentally, spiritually 1646. 

Interna-sal, a. 1866. [f. INTER- IT. 2a + L. 


nasus nose + -AL!, after NASAL.] = intranasal 
(see INTRA-). 

International (intornm-fonál) 1780. If. 
INTER- II. 2 + NATION + -AL'.] A. adj. 


Existing, constituted, or carried on between 
different nations; pertaining to the relations 
between nations. b. (with capital Z.) 
Belonging to the International Working 
Men's Association, a society of working-men 
founded in London in 1864 (and dissolved in 
1874), the objects of which were identified 
with those of the socialism of Marx. 

The great science of i. law, the determining au- 
thority in questions of right between independent 
states HALLAM. An I. ‘Exhibition 1861, yacht 
race 1888. 

B. sb. a. A person belonging to two different. 
nations (c.g. native of one and resident in 
another) 1870; one who takes part in an inter- 
national contest 1895. b. (with capital T, 
and sometimes in Fr. form -ale) = Interna- 
tional Working Men’s Association (see A. b); 
also, a member or adherent of this. 
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b. First I., that of 1864-74; Second I., formed in 
1889 at Paris and having later its seat in Brussels; 
Third I., formed in 1919 by the Russian com- 
munists (Bolsheviks) on a revolutionary basis. 

{Internationale  (-nwf'ónàl,  |menterna- 
syonal). LFr. (sc. chanson song).] A revolu- 
tionary hymn composed by Eugene Pottier 
in 1871 and adopted by French socialists and 
later by others. (See also prec. B. b.) 

Interna-tionalism. 1877. |f. INTERNA- 
TIONAL + -ISM.] International character or 
spirit; the principle of community of in- 
terests or action between different nations; 
spec. (with capital 7) the doctrine or prin- 
ciples of the International Working Men’s 
Association. 

Interna-tionalist. 1864. [f. as prec. + 
-ist.] a. An advocate of or believer in inter- 
nationalism; spec. a member of or a sym- 
pathizer with the International Working 
Men's Association. b. One versed in inter- 
national law. €. One who takes part in an 
international contest. 

Internationa-lity. 1804. [f. INTERNATIONAL 
4 -ry.] International quality, condition, or 
character. 

Interna‘tionalize, v. 1864. [f. as prec. + 
azm.] trans. To render international in 
character or use; spec. to bring (a country, 
territory, ete.) under the combined govern- 
ment or protection of two or more different 
nations. Hence Interna:tionaliza‘tion. 

Interna-tionally, adv. 1804. [f. as prec. * 
-LY*.] In an international manner; between 
or among different nations. 

Interne: see INTERN. 

Internecine (ntomrsoim), a. 1003. [- L. 
internecinus, f. internecio general slaughter, 
massacre, extermination, f. ‘internecare 
slaughter, exterminate, f. inter- (as in interire 
perish, interficere destroy) + necare kill.] 1. 
orig. Deadly, destructive, characterized by 
great slaughter. 2. esp. (In mod. use.) Mutu- 
ally destructive, aiming at the slaughter or 
destruction of each other 1755. 

1. I. war, war for the sake of slaughter, war to 
the death. 2. Eight thousand Zealots, who 
stabbed each other in i. massacre FARRAR. 

Internecion (intoxni-fon). rare. 1610. [= L. 
inlernecio; see prec, -ION.) Destruction, 
massacre. 

Internecive (intoani-siy), @ rare. 1819. 
[= L. internecivus, var. of internecinus; see 
INTERNECINE, -IVE.] = INTERNECINE 2. 

fInterne-ct, v. 1094. [- D. internectere 
bind to each other, f. inter between + nectere 
tie, knot.] trans. To interconnect. So fIn- 
terne-ction, -ne-xion, mutual connection 
1654. 

Internee*. 1918. [f. INTERN v. 2 + -HE'.] 
An interned person. 

Interneural (intəmiù?-răl), a. (sb.) 1846. 
|f. INTER- IL. 2 a + Gr. vedpov nerve *ocAL] 
‘Anat. and. Zool. Situated between nerves, or 
between neural spines or arches; applied 
spec. to the dermal spines or bones support- 
ing the dorsal fin-rays in fishes (cf, INTER- 
SPINAL). b. as sb. (pl.) = Interneural spines 
1880. 

Inte-rnity. rare. 1760. [f. INTERN a. + 
-my.] The quality of being internal, inward- 
ness; something internal. 

Internment (into-anmént). 1870. [f. IN- 
TERN v. 2 + -MENT.] The action of interning; 
confining within prescribed limits. 

Interno-, comb. advb. form. of L. internus 
INTERNAL; asin inte:rno-me-dial, -me:dian 
adjs., Entom. situated within the median line 
or nervure, or between the internal and 
median nervures, of the wing 1826. 

Internodal (ntounóo"dáD, a. 1835. |f. 
INTER- IL. 2 a + NODE + -AL'] Hot. and 
Zool. Situated between nodes; belonging to 
or constituting an internode. 

Internode (i-ntoand"d). 1007. [- D. In- 
TERNODIUM.] 1. Bot. That part of a stem or 
branch intervening between two of the 
nodes or knots from which the leaves arise. 
2. Zool. and Anat. A slender part intervening 
petween two nodes or joints; each bone of a 
finger or toe 1722. 

+Interno-dial, a. (f. next + -AL'] = IN- 
TERNODAL. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Internodium (intomd‘-didm). 
Now rare. 1644. [L. (Pliny), f. 


Pl. -ia. 
inter (see 
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INTER- IL 1) + modus knot; see -IUM.] = IN- 
TERNODE. (erron. A joint.) 

TEnternunce. Also -nonce. 1647. [- Fr. 
internonce — L. internuntius (-nuncius); see 
INTERNUNCIUS.] = INTERNUNCIO. —1847, 

Internuncial (intamo-nfiil), a. 1845. [f. 
L, internuntius (see below) + -AL'] Having 
the function of conveying messages between 
two parties, etc.; used fig. of the nerves. 

TInternu'nciess. rare. (irreg. f. INTER- 
NUNCIO + -ESS'] A female internuncio or 
messenger. CHAPMAN. 

Internuncio (intomo-nfio). Also t-tio. 
1041. [~ It. internunzio = L. internuntius 
(nuncius), see next.] 1. A messenger be- 
tween two parties. 2. A representative or 
ambassador of the Pope at a foreign court 
while there is no nuncio, or at a minor 
court to which no nuncio is sent 1670. 3. A 
minister representing a government, esp. 
that of Austria, at the Ottoman Porte 1700. 
Hence Internu-ncioship, the office or func- 
tion of an i. or go-between. 

\Internu-ncius. 1675, [L. in med. spelling, 
for cl. L. internuntius, f. inter between + 
nuntius messenger,] = prec. 1. 

Internuptial (intoxn»-pfül) a. 1850. [f. 
INTER- I. 2 + NuPTIAL.] 1. Pertaining to 
intermarriage. 2. Intervening between two 
marriages or married states 1885. 

Interoceanic (i:ntor,é"fie-nik), a. 1855. 
If. INTER- II. 2 à + OCEAN + -1C.] Situated 
between oceans; connecting two oceans, as a 
strait or canal. 

Interocular, etc.: see INTER- pref. 

Interopercular (i:ntoropo-akiiiláa), a. 1854. 
If. next + -An'.] Ichthyol. Belonging to, or 
of the nature of, an interoperculum; chiefly 
in i. bone = next. 

\Interoperculum (i:ntor,opó-ikiulim). 
1884. (mod. L., f. INTER- I. 2 b + OPERCULUM.] 
Ichthyol. One of the bones forming the 
gill-cover; usually situated below the præo- 
pereulum, and partly between this and the 
operculum and suboperculum. 

Interorbital (intor,d-abital), a. 1852. 
If. INTER- II. 2 à + ORBIT + AL'] Anat. 
Situated between the eye-socketa. 

Interosculant (intorpskizlünt), a. 1855. 
[f. INTER- I. 2 à + OscULANT.] Interosculat- 
ing; forming a connecting link. 

An ‘i,’ group,—a party of genera and species 
which connect families scientifically far apart 
KINGSLEY. 

Interosculate (intor,g-skiile't), v. 1882. 
If. INTER- I. 1 b. + OscuLaTE.] intr. a. To 
interpenetrate or inosculate with each other. 
b. To form a connecting link between two 
groups. Hence I:nteroscula-tion. 

Intero'sseal, a. 1805, [f. as next + -AL!.] 
= next. 

Interosseous (intorosios), a. 1745. [f. 
INTER- II. 2 à + L. os, oss- bone + -EOUS.] 
Anat. Situated between bones; said of 
various ligaments, muscles, nerves, and 
vessels. 

tInterpa‘le, v. 1553. [f. INTER- I. 1 + 
PALE v.] 1. (rans. To divide by pales, as in 
Heraldry; to alternate in vertical divisions. 
BRENDE, 2. = IMPALE v. 2. LOVELACE, 

Interparietal (-püroi-til), a. (sb.) 1835. 
If. INTER- IL 2 à + PARIETES + -AL'.] Anat. 
1, Situated between the parietal bones of the 
Skull. 2. sb. The interparietal bone. 

fInterpau'se, v. 1534. [f. INTER- I. 1 + 
PAUSE v.) intr. To pause in the midst of 
something. More. So fLnterpause sb. 
a pause between or in the course of something 
1599. 

Interpel (intoipel), v. Now only in Se. 
Law. ME. [~ L, interpellare interrupt by 
speaking, f. infer INTER- + -pellare thrust or 
direct oneself (as in appellare APPEAL.] fl. 
trans. To appeal to; to petition —1591. 12. 
To interrupt (a person) in speaking; to 
break in on or disturb 1647. 3. Sc. Law. To 
intercept, cut off, prevent 1722. 

2. No more now, for I am interpell'd by many 
businesses HOWELL. 

Interpellant (intorpeJànt). 1869. [- Fr. 
interpellant, pr. pple. of interpeller — L. in- 
lerpellare; see prec.] One who addresses an 
interpellation (e.g. in the French Chamber). 

Interpellate (intospe-le't), v. 1599. [= 
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interpellat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. interpellare; 
see INTERPEL, -ATE*.] fl. trans. To interrupt 
or break in upon. 2. To address an inter- 
pellation to (a minister in the French or 
other Chamber) 1874. 

Interpellation (i:ntoipele^-fon). 1526. [— 
L. interpellatio, f. as prec.; see -ION. Rein- 
troduced f. Fr. in sense 5 in xIX.] tl, The 
action of appealing to or entreating; inter- 
cession —1070. 12. A summons, citation 1726. 
13. The action of breaking in upon; inter- 
ruption —1834. 4. Sc. Law. Prevention, 
hindrance 1814. 5. The action of inter- 
rupting the order of the day (in a foreign 
legislative Chamber) by asking from a 
minister an explanation of some matter 
belonging to his department 1837. 

1. By the importunity of her i. BECON. 3. 
Sophistic reasonings, and sarcastie interpella- 
tions LANDOR. 5. An incessant fire of questions, 
interpellations, objurgations CARLYLE. 

Interpenetrate (intoxpe-nitre't), v. 1809. 
[INTER- I. 1.) 1. trans. To penetrate between 
the parts or particles of (anything); to pass 
through and through, permeate, pervade 1818. 
Also intr. 2. intr. To penetrate each other; 
to unite or mingle by mutual penetration 
1809. b. trans. To penetrate reciprocally 1843. 
3. Arch. (trans. and intr.) To appear as if 
penetrating or passing through a moulding, 
ete. 1840. 

1. The water is everywhere interpenetrated by 
air, which the fishes breathe MEDWIN. 2. Law and 
religion thus B sad neutralized each 
other COLERIDGE. 3. Their shafts interpenetrat- 
ing the mouldings of the panels and tracery 


04. 

Interpenetration (i:ntorpenttré'-fon). 1809. 
[INTER- I. 2 à.] 1. The action of penetrating 
between or among; thorough penetration 
1822. 2, Mutual penetration 1809. 3. Arch. 
‘The intersection of two forms; spec. an inde- 
pendent continuation of mouldings or other 
members past their intersection, so that the 
identity of a member is preserved after it has 
partly coincided with another or has been 
swallowed up in it 1840. 

Interpe-netrative, a. 1860. [INTER- I. 2 
a.] Intimately or reciprocally penetrative. 
Hence Interpe-netratively adv. 1834. 

Interpetiolar (intoxpe-tidlia), a. 1830. [f. 
INTER-II.2 à + PETIOLE + -AR',] Bot. Situa- 
ted between petioles, or between a petiole 
and the axis. Also Interpe-tiolary a. 

Interphalangeal: see INTER- pref. 

Interpilaster (i:ntoxpile-stoz). 1823. [IN- 
TER- II. 1.] Arch. The space between two 
pilasters. 

tInterpla-ce, v. 1548. [INTER- I. 1 a, b.] 
trans. a. To place between or in the midst of. 
b. To place between each other or alternately. 
(Only in pass.) —1078. 

Interplait (intoiplw-t), v. Also -plat. 
1822. (INTER- I. 1 b.] frans. To plait to- 
gether; to intertwine, interweave. 

Interplanetary (-ple-nétiri), a. 1691. 
[f. INTER- II. 2 à + PLANET + -ARY*] Situ- 
ated between the planets. 

Interplay (i-ntorplé!) 1862. [INTER-I. 2a.] 
Reciprocal play, free interaction. 

Interplead (intoipli-d), v. Also tenter- 
ple(a)de. 1473. (- AFr. enterpleder; see 
IwTER- I. 1 a, b and PLEAD v.) 1.intr. In 
Law: To litigate with each other in order to 
determine some point in dispute in which a 
third party is concerned. 12. trans. To raise 
as à plea —1716. 

Interpleader (intoipli-doi). Also tenter-. 
1507. [~ AFr. enterpleder, subst. use (see -ER*) 
of infin.; see prec.] Law. A suit pleaded be- 
tween two parties to determine a matter of 
claim or right, on which the action of a third 
party depends, esp. to determine to which of 
them livery or payment ought to be made. 

Interpleural (-plü*-rál), a. 1879. [f. INTER- 
II. 2a + PLEURA + -AL'.] Situated between 
the pleure of the right and left lungs. 

Interpoint (intoipoi-nt), v. 1595. [INTER- 
I. La.] a. trans. To put a point or points 
between (words); to punctuate. b. intr. or 
absol. To insert a point or points. 

Her sighes should i. her words DANIEL, 

Interpolable (into-rpóláb'l), a. [f. INTER- 
POLATE v.; see -ABLE.] That may be inter- 
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polated; suitable for interpolation. Ds 
MORGAN. 
Interpolar (-pd"-lia), a. (sb.) 1870. [f. 


INTER- II. 2a + POLE sb. + -AR'.] Situated 
between the poles (of a galvanic battery, etc.). 
b. as sb. An interpolar wire 1882. 

TInte:rpolate, ppl. a. late ME. [- L. inter- 

, pa. pple. of interpolare; see next, 
-ATE*.] Intermittent (esp. of fever); inter- 
polated —1669. 

Interpolate (intó-1póle!t), v. 1612. [= inter- 
polat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. interpolare, tur- 
bish up, alter, f. inler INTER- + -polare, rel. to 
polire POLISH; see -ATE*.] tl. (rans. To polish 
up; to put a fresh gloss on (rare) 17060. 2. To 
alter or enlarge (a book or writing) by inser- 
tion of new matter; esp. to tamper with by 
inserting new or foreign matter 1612. Also 
transf. 3. To introduce (words or passages) 
into a pre-existing writing; esp. to insert 
(spurious matter) in a genuine work without 
note or warning 1640. b. transf. To intor- 
calate 1802. 4. intr. or absol. To make inser- 
tions or interpolations 1720. 15. trans. To 
interrupt by an interval. (Only in pass.) 
HALE. 6. Math. To insert an intermediate 
term or terms in a series 1796. 

2. A Manuscript of Sir Ralph Hoptons. .inter- 
polated with his own hand FULLER. 3. Words 
which no Vedelíus can carp at as interpolated Br. 
HALL. b. By interpolating a month of 30 days 
WHEWELL. 

Interpolation (intó:rpólefon). 1612. [~ 
interpolation or L. interpolatio alteration, f. 
as prec.; see -I0N.] fl. The action of fur- 
bishing or polishing up —1078. 2. The action 
of interpolating a writing, or a word, ete. 
therein (cf. senses 2 and 3 of the vb.); the 
condition or fact of being interpolated 1612. 
b. With pl. An interpolated word or passage 
1675. 3. The action of introducing or in- 
serting among other things or between the 
members of any series. Also with an and pl. 
An insertion. 1849. b. Math. The process of 
inserting in a series an intermediate number 
or quantity ascertained by calculation from 
those already known 1763. 14. Interposition 
of time; interval. 1615. 

1, A Refinement and I. of Paganism CUDWORTH. 
2. This end was carried out by interpolations and 
falsification of ecclesiastical documents HUSSEY. 
3. The i. of fossiliferous. .rocks MURCHISON. 

Inte'rpolator. 1659. [-eccl.L. interpolator, 
f. as prec. + -OR 2. In Eng. use from senses 
2, 3 of the verb.) One who interpolates. 

Interpo-lish, v. rare. 1609. [INTER- I. 
1a.] To polish here and there or at intervals. 

Interpone (intoipó*n), v. 1523. [= L. 
interponere place between, ete., f. inter be- 
tween + ponere place.] trans. and refi. = 
INTERPOSR v. So fInterpo-nent (rare), one 
who or that which interposes 1592. 

Interposal (intorpo"-ziil). 1607. [f. next + 
AL] = INTERPOSITION 1, 2. 

Interpose (intoxpd"-z), v. 1582. [- (O)Fr. 
interposer, based on L. interponere; see INTER-, 
POSE v.!] 1. trans. To place between, in space 
or time. Often with implication of obstruc- 
tion or delay. 1599. 2. trefl. To place oneself 
between; to stand in the way —1745. Also 
intr. (for refl.) 3. trans. To put forth or intro- 
duce in the way of interference or interven- 
tion 1606. 4. inir. (and trefl.) To put oneself 
forward or interfere in a matter; to inter- 
vene 1603. 5. trans. To introduce, esp. in the 
midst of other matters as an interruption or 
digression 1582. b. absol. or intr. To interrupt, 
make a digression 1667. 16. (rans. To come or 
be in the way of; to obstruct —1071. 

1. Only a small part of the convexity of the globe 
is interposed between us and the sun MORSE. 2. 
What watehfull Cares doe i. themselves Betwixt 
your Eyes, and Night? SHAKS. 3. Toi. arbitration 
1798. 4. I shall not i. in their Quarrel ADDISON. 
5. Toi. a jocular, and perhaps ridiculous digression 
PETTY. Hence {Interpose sb. interposition. 
Interpo-ser. 

Interposition (in:torpdzi-fon). ME. [-(0)Fr. 
interposition or L, interpositio, f. pa. ppl. 
stem of interponere; see INTER-, POSITION.] 
1. The action of placing something or oneself 
between; the fact of being placed or situated 
between; intervention. b. An instance of 
this; occas., that which is interposed 1650. 
2. Interference, mediation; also, an instance 
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of this 1461. +3. A parenthesis; a digression 


1553. 
2. By the immediate i, of Providence ‘Junius’. 


finterpo-sure. 1627. [f. INTERPOSE v. + 
-URE; cf. composure, etc.) Interposition 
-1733. 

Interpret (intó-riprét) v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 


interpréler or L. interpretari explain, trans- 
late, f. interp -pret- agent, broker, trans- 
lator, inter) er, f. inler INTER- + unkn. 
element.] !. (rans. To expound the meaning 
of; to render clear or explicit; to elucidate; 
to explain. tfFormerly also, To translate. 
b. To explain to oneself 1795. c. In recent 
use: To give one's own interpretation of (a 
musical composition, a landscape, ete,); to 
render 1880. 2. To expound or take in a 
specified manner ME. 3, absol. or intr. To 
make an explanation; to give an exposition; 
spec. to as an interpreter or dragoman. 
tFormerly also, To translate. ME. 14. intr. 
To signify, to mean. SELDEN. 

1. And they shall eall his name Emmanuel, which 
being interpreted is, God with vs Matt. 1:23, The 
law interprets. . his wishes with regard to the dis- 
posal of his property FAWCETT. 2.. As thou 
wouldst be well interpreted by others i. others well 
DONNE. transaction was interpreted into a 
bribe SMOLLETT. 3. Unskilful with what words to 
pray, let mee I. for him MILT P. L. XI. 33. 

Interpretable (intó-xprétüb'D, a. 
[orig. — late (eccl.) and med.L. 
capable of translation, explicable; in later 
use, f. prec. + -ABLE.] Susceptible of inter- 
pretation, explicable. 

finterpretament. rare. Also erron. in- 
terprement. 1045. [- L. interpretamentum, 
f. interpretari; see INTERPRET, -MENT.] In- 
terpretation —1802. 

Inte-rpretate, v. Now rare or Obs. 1522. 
[+ interpretat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. interpre- 
lari; seo INTERPRET, -ATE'.] = INTERPRET v. 

Interpretation (intó:rprité-fon) ME. [- 
(O)Fr. interprétation or L. interpretatio, f. as 
prec.; soe -I0N.] 1. The action of interpreting; 
explanation, exposition. tb. The faculty or 
Dower of interpreting —1552. 2, An explana- 
tion given; a way of explaining; fa comment 
ME. b. The representation of a part in a 
drama, or the rendering of a musical com- 
position, according to one's conception of the 
author's idea 1880. 3. The way in which a 
thing ought to be interpreted; proper ex- 
planation; hence, Signification, meaning ME. 
ane action of translating; a translation 

1. I. of Nature, Bacon’s phrase to denote the dis- 
fovery of natural laws by means of induction. 
The just i. of geological phenomena HUXLEY. b. 
To another [is geven] the interpretacion off tonges 
TiNDALE 1 Cor, 12:10. 2. The ambiguity of 
oracles, and their ambodextrous interpretations 
1051. They give méan Interpretations. .to the 
worthiest Actions ADDISON. dn Cephas: which is 
by interpretacion, a stone TINDALE John 1:92. 

Interpretative (intó-iprite'tiv), a. 1509. 
[- med.L. interpretativus (XIII), f. as prec.; see 
IVE.) 1, Having the character, quality, or 
function of interpreting; explanatory, ex- 
Dository. 2. Deduced or deducible by inter- 
pretation; inferential, constructive (arch. or 
Obs.) 1610. 

1. I. lexicography JOHNSON. 2. Constructive, 
ori. treasons 1798. Hence Inte-rpretatively adv. 
by Way of interpretation (rare); tby inference, 
constructively. 

Interpreter (intd-aprétea). [ME. enter-, 
interpretour = AFr., = OFr. enti interpre- 
lečur, -leur = late L. interpretator, f. as prec. ; 
in Xvi conformed to agent-nouns in -er; see 
-ER* 3.] 1. One who interprets or explains 
ME. 2. One who translates languages ME. 
+3. One who makes known the will of 
another; a title of Mercury as messenger of 
the gods. (L. interpres divum. Virgil.) 1678. 
14. Rhet. = SYNONYMY 1589. 

1. Then said Christian to the I. 
matter more fully to me BUNYA: 


Expound this 
.. Hee [Joseph] 


spake vnto them by an i. Gen. 42:23. 3. MILT. 
- L. m, 657. Hence Inte-rpretership. 
Interpretress (into-iprétrés). 1775. [f. 


INTERPRETER + -Ess.] A female interpreter. 
var. tInte-rpretess 1717. 
Interprovi-ncial, a. 1839. [f. INTER- IT. 2a 
+ PROVINCE + -AL' as in provincial] Lying, 
extending, or carried on, between different 
Provinces; pertaining to the mutual relations 
of provinces. 
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Interpubic (intoipin-bik), a. 1836. If. 
INTER- II. 2 a + Puss + -10.] Situated 
between the pubic bones. 

Interpunction (intoxpp-ykfen). 1617. [- L. 
interpunctio, f. interpunct-, pa. ppl. stem of 
interpungere, f. inter between + pungere 
prick, etc.; see -I0N.] The insertion of points 
between words, clauses, or sentences; 
punctuation. coner. A point inserted. 

Interpunctuate (intarpy-nktiu,e't), v. 1850. 
LINTER- I. 1 a.] To insert the points between 
words and clauses; to punctuate. Also fig. 
So Interpunctua:tion = prec. sb. 1717. 

Interradial(intozré^diál) 1870. [f. INTER- 
II. 2a + RADIUS + -AL'.] Zool. adj. Situated 
between radii or rays, as in an echinoderm. 
sb. An interradial part. 

Interramal (intoiré'-nàl), a. 1874. [f. 
INTER- IL 2a + RAMUS + -AL*] Ornith. 
Situated between the rami or branches of the 
lower jaw. 

t Inter,re-gency. rare. 1600. (f. next; see 
-ENCY.] The tenure of an interrex or interre- 
gent —1674. 

fInter,re-gent. rare. 1600. [INTER- I. 2 b; 
after inderrer.] = INTERREX. 

(interregnum (ntorregnóm). Pl. -re- 
gna, -regnums. 1579. [L., f. inter (INTER- 
lI. 1) + regnum REIGN sb.; cf. next.] fl. 
Temporary authority or rule exercised during 
a vacancy of the throne or a suspension of 
the usual government —1770. 2. The interval 
between the close of a king's reign and the 
accession of his successor 1590. 3. A cessa- 
tion or suspension of the usual ruling power. 
Also fig. 1648. 4, A breach of continuity; an 
interval, pause, vacant space 1659. Hence 
Inter,re-gnal a. 

Interreign (i-ntozré/n) Now rare. 1533. 
[f. INTER- II. 1 + REIGN sb., after prec.; 
partly — (O)Fr. interrógne.] tfl. = INTER- 
REGNUM 1, 16011. 2. = INTERREGNUM 2. 1586. 
Interrelated (i:ntoxrflé'-téd), ppl. a. 1827. 
[INTER- I. 1 b.] Mutually related or con- 


nected. 

Interrelation (intoi,rílé^fom). 1848. [IN- 
TER- I. 2 a.] Mntual or reciprocal relation. 
So Enter,rela-tionship. 

Interrenal (intozrinál). 1893. [f. INTER- 
Il. 2a + L. renes kidneys + -AL'.) Anat, a. 
adj. Situated between the kidneys. b. sb. An 
interrenal body. 

Inte-rrer. 1011. [f. INTER v. + -ER'.] One 
who inters. 

|lnterrex (intoureks). Pl. -reges 
(-ri-dgiz). 1579. [L., f. inter (INTER- I. 2 b) + 
rex king. One who holds the supreme 
authority in a state during an interregnum. 

The regents at that time called Znterreges NORTH. 

tInte-rrogate, sb. rare. Also -rogat. 1033. 
[= Fr. interrogat (XVI) or med.L. interrogatum 
interrogatory, f. as next; see -ATEt] A 
question; an interrogation —1661. y 

Interrogate (inte-röge't), v. 1483. [- in- 
terrogat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. interrogare, f. 
inter INTER- + rogare ask; see -ATE?.] 1, trans. 
To ask questions of, to question, esp. 
formally; to examine by questions. Also fig. 
12. To ask about (something) (rare) —1698. 
3. absol. or intr. To ask questions; spec. in 
Law (see INTERROGATORY B. 1) 1622. 

1. fig. To i, Truth 1701, nature 1794, one's 
memory HELPS. 2. atanan the State of 
Europe 1698. 3. The leave of the court to i 
must be obtained 1883. Hence Inte:rrogatee', 
one who is interrogated. Inte-rrogatingly adv. 

Interrogation (inte:rdgé'.fon). ME. [- 
(O)Fr. interrogation or L. interrogatio, f. as 
prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The action of interro- 
gating; a questioning; request 1551. b. 
With an and pl. A question ME. 2. Gram. 
and Rhet. Questioning, or a question, as a 
form of speech 1532. b. Point (mark, note) of 
interrogation, also i.-point (and, formerly, E): 
the symbol used in writing or printing to 
indicate a question, usually placed at the 
end of thesentenceand having the form ? or ?. 

A point of interrogation is also sometimes placed 
before a word or phrase, to query its correctness, 
existence, etc. 

In Spanish, it is placed both before and after the 
question, in the former case inverted as in iQuien 
sabe? who knows? " 

2. b. It is a mistake to be inquisitive. A walking 
i-point is never a pleasant companion 1895. 
Hence Interroga‘tional a. interrogative. 
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Interrogative Gntero:gátiv). 1520. [- late 
L. interrogativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE. Cf. Fr. 
interrogatif, -ive (XV).] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature 
of questioning; having the form or force of 
a question 1597. 2. Rhet. and Gram. Of a 
word or form: Employed in asking a question 
1520. 3. Given to asking questions; inquisi- 
tive (rare) 1709. 

1. The i. method of Socrates JoWETT. 2. I. pro- 
nouns, the pronouns who? which? what! whether? 
I. adverbs, such as where? when? why? wherefore? 
Hence Interro-gatively adv. in an i. manner. 

B. sb. 1. An interrogation 1581. 2. Gram. 
A word or form employed in asking a ques- 
tion; esp. an interrogative pronoun 1530, 

Interrogator (inte-róge!to:i). 1751. [- late 
L. interrogator, f. as prec.; see -OR 2. Cf. Fr. 
interrogateur (XV1).] One who interrogates; a 
questioner. 

Interrogatory (intoro-gütori) 1533. [- 
late L. interrogalorius, f. as prec.; see -ORY*, 
With B sb. cf. med.L. interrogatorium (pl. 
-ia), Fr. interrogatoire. See -ony'.] A. adj. = 
INTERROGATIVE a. 1576, 

B. sb. 1. An interrogation, a question; spec. 
in Law: A question formally put, or drawn 
up in writing to be put, to an accused person 
or a witness 1533. 2. Examination (of an 
accused person) (rare). [= Fr. interrogatoire.] 
1827. 

1. A paper of interrogatories was laid before him. 
by order of the Privy Council MACAULAY. Hence 
Interro'gatorily adv. interrogatively. 

In terrorem: see IN Lat. prep. 

TInterru:pt, ppl. a. ME. [= OFr. interrupt 
= L. interruptus, pa. pple. of interrumpere; 
see next.) Interrupted (see the vb.). In quot., 
Forming an interval or breach between two 
parts of something. 

Our adversarie, whom no bounds Prescrib'd, no 
barrs of Hell. .nor yet the main Abyss Wide i. can 
hold MILT. 

Interrupt (intorp-pt), v. ME. [~ interrupt-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. interrumpere, f. inter 
INTER- + rumpere break.] 1. (rans. To break 
in upon (esp. speech or discourse); to break 
the continuity of; to break off, hinder the 
course of, cause to cease or stop (usu. 
temporarily). 2. To break in upon (a person) 
while doing something, esp. speaking; to 
hinder or cause to stop (usu. temporarily) in 
what one is doing ME. 3. absol. or intr.; also 
quasi-frans. = to say in interruption ME. 
14. trans. To hinder, stop, prevent, thwart 
—1632, 15. To infringe, suspend (a law) —1587. 

1. Not one of us but had his sleepe interrupted by 
fearfull dreames 1615. There being neither Tree 
nor Bush to i. his Charge CLARENDON, 2. It were a 
grosse incivility to i, them in their conversation 
1039. 3. Please not to i., my good friend JOWETT. 

Interrupted (intorn-ptéd), ppl. a. 1552. 
If. prec. + -ED'.] Broken in upon; broken 
off; having its course hindered or continuity 
broken; made discontinuous. b. Bot. (and 
Zool.) Having smaller, or otherwise differing, 
members (e.g. leaflets in a compound leaf) in 
the intervals between others in a series; also, 
discontinuous (as a linear marking) 1828. 

Interru:ptedly, adv. 1603. [f. prec. + 
-LY*.] With interruptions or void intervals; 
discontinuously. b. Bot. (and Zool.) With 
smaller or otherwise different members in the 
intervals between the others (see prec. b) 


1753. 

b. Spiræa ulmaria..leaves i. pinnate 
HOOKER. 

Interrupter, -or (intorp:ptoi). 1511. [- 


late L. interruptor, f. interrupt-, see INTERRUPT 
v., -OR 2. In later use f. INTERRUPT v. + -ER'.] 
One who interrupts (see the vb.). b. A device 
for interrupting an electric current 1868. 

Interruption (intor»-pfon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
interruption or L. interruptio, t. as prec.; see 
-ION.] The action of interrupting, or fact of 
being interrupted (see the vb.). 1. Hindrance 
of course or continuance; temporary stop- 
page or cessation 1489. 2. A breach of conti- 
nuity in space or serial order; a break; the 
formation or existence of a gap ME. +b. 
Irruption. HALE. +3, The action, or an act, 
of hindering or thwarting —1595. 4. Sc. Law. 
The step legally requisite to stop the currency 
of a period of prescription 1615. 

1. I still go on with the work I have in hand, but 
with terrible interruptions BURKE. 2. The Inter- 
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ruptions of the Strata WOODWARD. b. Places 
severed from the Continent by the i. of the Sea 
HALE. 3. SHAKS. John HI. lv. 9. 
Interruptive (intorn-ptiv), a. 1643. |f. 
INTERRUPT v. + -IVE. Cf. med.L. interru- 
. plivus.] 1. Having the quality of interrupting 
1651. +2. Characterized by interruption; 
interrupted 1643, 

Interscapular (intoiskm-piálii), a. (sb.) 
1721. [f. INTER- II. 2 à + SCAPULA + -AR!.] 
1. Anat. and Zool. Situated between the 
scapule or shoulder-blades. 2. sb. (in pl.) The 
interscapular feathers. 

Interscendent (intoie-ndént), a. rare. 
1796. [7 mod.L. interscendens, -ent- (Leibnitz), 
f, L. inter between, after transcendens 
"TRANSCENDENT.] Math. Applied to expres- 
sions or equations involving incommensur- 
able quantities in the exponents; regarded as 
being intermediate between algebraic and 
transcendental. Also Interscende-ntal a. 

tInterscri-be, v. rare. 1656. [— L. inter- 
scribere write between, f. infer between + 
scribere write.] TTo write between, to inter- 
line. 

Interseam (intozsi-m), v. Obs. or arch. 1589. 
[= Fr. entresemer sow among, f. entre- 
between + semer :- L, seminare to sow. But 
app. often assoc. w. SEAM v.] frans. To 
sprinkle or scatter between or amongst other 
things; to intersperse. Chiefly in pa. pple. 

tIntersecant, a. (sb.) rare. 1658. [- in- 
tersecant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. inlersecare; see 
next, -ANT.] Intersecting. As sb. (in pl.) 
Intersecting lines. 

Intersect (intozse-kt), v. 1615. [~ intersect-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. intersecare cut asunder, 
intersect, f. inter- between + secare cut.] 1. 
trans. To divide (something) in two by pass- 
ing through or lying across it; to cross. Freq. 
in pass. (const. with or by). b. Geom. Of a line 
or surface: To cut (see CUT v. IV. 1) 1646. c. 
To divide (two things) by passing between 
them 1784. 2. intr. (for refl.) To cross or cut 
each another; chiefly Geom. 1847. 

1. Crevasses also i. the ice TYNDALL, b. Where 
these two Arches I., or eut each other, there is the 
Center Moxon. c. Lands intersected by a 
narrow frith Abhor each other COWPER, 2. 
Straight streets intersecting at right angles GROT) 

Intersection (intozse-kfon). 1559. [= L. 
intersectio, t. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. (O)Fr. 
intersection.) 1. The action or fact of inter- 
secting. 2. The place where two things inter- 
sect; chiefly Geom., the point (or line) com- 
mon to two lines or surfaces which intersect 
1559. Hence Interse:ctional a., of, pertain- 
ing to, or characterized by i. 

Interseptal (intorse-ptàl), a. 1847. [f. 
INTER II. 2a + SEPTUM + -AL!.] Situated be- 
tween septa or partitions. (Chiefly Anat. and 
Zool.) 

tInterse:rt, v. 1583. [- intersert-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L, inlerserere, f. inter between + 
serere put, place, insert.) trans. To insert 
between other things; to interpolate —1691. 
So fInterse-rtion, the action of inter- 
serting; that which is interserted. 

Interset; sce INTER- pref. I. 1 a. 

Intershock (intozfo-k), v. rare. 1603. [f. 
INTER- I. 1 b + SHOCK v. In sense 1 — Fr. 
s'entrechoquer.] t1. trans. To shock or attack 
mutually —1605. 2. intr. To strike together, 
collide 1650. 

Intershoot (intoxfü-t), v. 1845. [INTER- 
1. 1 a.] intr. To shoot or glance at intervals, 
trans, To variegate at intervals (chiefly in pa. 
pple. íntershot, const. with.) 

Hues. .intershooting, and to sight Lost and re- 
covered WORDSW. 

Intersidereal (i:ntoisoidi*-ridl), a. 1656. 
If. INTER- II. 2 à + SIDEREAL, after INTER- 
STELLAR.] = INTERSTELLAR. 

Intersocial (intoisd" fal), a. 1852, [f. 
INTER- Il. 2a + L. socius companion + -AL!.] 
Existing between associates; social. 

Intersomnial (intoisg-mnial), a. 1849. [f. 
INTER- II. 2d + L. somnium dream + -AL'; 
prop. intrasomnial.] Occurring in the midst 
of a dream. So Interso:mnious a. ‘between 
sleeping and waking’ (Worcester). 

Interspace (i-ntoispé's), sb. ME. [INTER- 
I. 2 b.] 1. A space between two things; inter- 
val. 2. An interval of time 1629. So Inter- 
spa-tial a. of or belonging to an i. 
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Interspace (intoispé's), v. 1847. [INTER- 
I. 1.) trans. To put a space or interval be- 
tween; to occupy or fill the space or interval 
between. 

4Lnterspeech. 1579. ([INTER- I. 2 a.] 
Speech between or among a number of per- 
sons; colloquy ~1656. 

Intersperse (intouspósus), v. Also tenter- 
sparse. 1500. [- inferspers-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. interspergere, 1. inter between + spar- 
gere scatter, sprinkle.] 1. trans. To scatter or 
sprinkle between or among other things; to 
mingle dispersedly or at intervals 1645. 2. To 
furnish, adorn, or diversify with things 
scattered about or mingled at intervals. 

1. The way in which you have interspersed local 
traditions and stories KINGSLEY. 2. The face of 
the country was interspersed with groves GIBBON. 

Interspersion (intouspó-ifon). 1658. [f. 
prec. + -IoN, after dispersion, etc.] The 
action of interspersing or condition of being 
interspersed. 

Interspinal (intoispoinàl) a. 1831. If. 
INTER- TI, 2 à + SPINE + -AL'] = next. 

Interspinous (intoispoi-nos), a. 1839. [f. 
as prec. + -0US.] Anat. Situated between the 
spines or spinous processes of vertebrae. 

fInterspira:tion. 1623. [~ L. interspiratio, 
f. interspirat-, pa. ppl. stem of inlerspirare; 
see next, -I0N.] A taking breath between; a 
breathing space —1656. 

fInterspi-re, v. 1647. [- L. interspirare, f. 
inter between + spirare breathe.] To take 
breath between; to pause, take rest. Hy. 
MORE. 

Interstate, inter-state (i-ntoasté':t), a. 
U.S. 1845. [INTER- II. 3.] Lying, extending, 
or carried on between states; pertaining to 
the mutual relations of the States of the 
American Union. 

‘Trusts are purely State, and not i. affairs 1899. 
Interstellar (intesste-lia), a. 1626. [f. 
INTER- IL. 2 a + L. stella star + -AR'; in 
mod.L. interstellaris (Bacon).] Situated be- 
tween thestars; occupying or passing through 
the spaces between the stars. 

A comet arriving from remote i. space PROCTOR. 
So Interstelary a. (Dicts.) 

Intersternal: see INTER- IT. 2 a. 
Interstice (intd-1stis, intoustis). — 1603. 
[- late L, interstitium, f. *interstit-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. intersistere, f. inter between + 
sistere stand.] 1. An intervening space (usu. 
empty); esp. a relatively small or narrow 
space between things or the parts of a body; 
a narrow opening, chink, or crevice. 2. An 
intervening space of time; an interval be- 
tween actions, Now rare. 1639. b. spec. in 
Canon Law (pl.) The intervals required be- 
tween the reception of the various degrees of 
holy orders 1745. 

1. The interstices of water are always found full 
of air 1756. 2. Long inter-regnums or interstices 
in government 1639. Hence Intersticed a. having 
interstices; also, fitted at intervals with some- 


thing. 

yIntersti-nctive, a. 1696. [f. tinterstinct 
divided — L. interstinctus, pa. pple. of 
interstinguere separate, f. infer between + 
stinguere (see DISTINCT).] Serving to divide or 
mark off. WALLIS. 

Interstitial (intəasti-făl), a. 1646. [f. L. 
interstitium INTBRSTICE + -AL'.] 1, Of the 
nature of an interstice; forming interstices. 
2. Of a thing: Pertaining to, existing in, or 
occupying interstices 1665. 3. Of a physical 
or morbid process: Taking place in the inter- 
stices of a body, and so affecting its internal 
structure 1807. 

2. I. tissue (Anat.), the fine connective tissue 
lying between the cells of other tissue. I. organs, 


smaller organs of the body situated between larger 
ones. Hence Intersti-tially adv. y 


fintersti-tion. ME. [- L. inlerstitio 
pause, f. as INTERSTICE; see -ION.] = INTER- 
STITIUM. 

tlInterstitium (intozsti-finm). PI. -stitia, 
(t-a’s), -stitiums. 1597. [L.; see INTER- 
STICE.] = INTERSTICE —1700. 

Interstratification (-stre:tifiké'-Jon). 1855. 
[INTER- I. 2 a.] The condition or fact of being 
interstratified; an interposed formation or 
deposit. 

Interstratify (-strw-tifoi), v. 1822. [INTER- 
I. 1 b.] 1. (rans. in pass. Of geological strata: 
To be alternated or interspersed with other 
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strata. 2. inir. To lie as strata between other 
strata 1880. Hence Interstra-tified ppl. a. 
placed as a stratum between other strata 


1839. 

Intertangle (intoite-ng'D, v. 1589. [INTER- 
I. 1 b.] trans, To tangle together; to inter- 
twine confusedly. Hence Interta-ngle- 
ment, intertangled state or condition. 

Intertarsal: see INTER- pref. 

fInterte-x, v. 1578. [~ L. intertexere 
inter between + terere weave.) tran 
weave together, intertwine —1666. 

Intertexture (intoate-kstitz). 1649. [f. L. 
intertext-, pa. ppl. stem of intertewere (see 
prec. + -URE.] 1, The action of inter- 
weaving; the fact or condition of being 
interwoven. 2. quasi-concr. An intertwined 
or interwoven structure 1651. 

2. I. firm Of thorny boughs COWPER. 

Intertie (intoatoi) 1703. [INTER- I. 2 b; 
but orig. a var. of tínferdíce (in same sense), 
arising from viewing the forms inter-ties, 
interties as plural] A horizontal piece of 
timber connecting two vertical pieces. 

Intertissued (intoiti-|'ud), ppl. a. 1599. 
(f. OFr. entretissu interwoven + -ED'.] Inter- 
woven. 

tIntertra-ffic. 1603. [IwTER- I. 2 à] 
Traffüic between two or more persons or 
places; reciprocal commerce —1640, 

Intertranspi-cuous, a. [INTER- I. 2 a.) 
Transpicuous between or through each 
other. SHELLEY. 

Intertransve'rse, a. 1831. [INTER- JI. 
2a.) Anat. Situated between the transverse 
processes of the vertebræ. 

Intertribal (intoitroibül), a. 15 
INTER- II. 2 c + TRIBE + -AL'.] Exist 
carried on between different tribes. 

\Intertrigo (intoatroi-go). 1706. [L. (for 
interterigo), f. *interterere rub against each 
other.] Path. Inflammation caused by the 
rubbing of one part of the surface of the skin 
against another. 

Intertrochanteric: see INTER-. 

Intertrochlear (-tre-kliiia), a. 1870. |f. 
INTER- II. 2a + TROCHLEA + -Am*.] Situated 
in the middle of the trochlear surface of à 
joint. 

Intertropical (intortre-pikil), a. — 3794. 
[f. INTER- IL. 2a + TROPIC + -AL'.] Of or 
pertaining to regions between the tropics; 
tropical. 

Intertubular: sce INTER-. 

Intertwine (intoitwoi-n), v. 1641. [INTER- 
I. 1b.) 1. trans. To twine (things) together; 
to interlace, intertwist, interweave. Also 
intr. for refl. 2, trans. To twine round and in- 
volve (rare) 1717. Hence Intertwine sb., 
Intertwi-nement, the fact of intertwining; 
intertwined state; an intertwined formation. 
Intertwi-ningly adv. so as to i. 

Intertwist (intertwi-st), v. 1659. [INTER- 
I. 1 b.] trans. To twist one within another; 
to intertwine, intertangle. Hence Inter- 
twi:stingly adv. 

Interungular, -ungulate: sce INTER-. 

Interurban (intorj»-ibán), a. 1883. [f. 
INTER- Il. 2 b + L. urb(s city + -AN 
Carried on between, or connecting, cities. 

Interval (izntorvál) sb. ME. (ult. — L. in- 
tervallum orig. space between ramparts, f. 
inter INTER- + vallum, but the earliest forms, 
entrewal, entervale, intervalle, are — OFT. 
entreval(e, later -valle (mod. intervalle).] 1. 
The period of time between two events, 
actions, etc., or between two parts of an 
action, etc.; a period of cessation; a pause, 
break. b. spec. The space of time intervening 
between two febrile paroxysms, or between 
any fits or periods of disease 1034. 2. The 
space of time intervening between two points 
of time; any intervening time 1616. 3. An 
open space lying between two things or two 
parts of one thing; a gap, opening 1489. 4, In 
N. America: = INTERVALE 3. 1684. 5. Mus. 
The difference of pitch between two musical 
sounds or notes 1009. 6. fig. Distance be- 
tween persons in respect of position, beliefs, 
etc. or between things in respect of their 
qualities 1849, 


1. The intervals of the play PEPYS. b. The in- 
teruals or good dayes of a Tertian Ague 1034. 
Phr. Lucid i.: see Lucin. 2. An i. of more than 
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INTERVAL 


sixty years GROTE. Phr. At (tby) intervals, now 
and again, not continuously. 3. fwixt Host and 
Host but narrow space was left, A dreadful i. 
Miur P.L. Vi. 105. Short, intervals of still water 
1791. r. Al intervals, here and there. Hence 
Interva-lic a. 1847. 

Interval (i-ntorval), v. rare. 1630. [f. prec. 
sb.) tl. inir. To come between or in an 
interval; to form an interval —1632, 2. trans. 
(in pass.) To break or interrupt at intervals 
1883. 


2. A march of infinite light. .intervaled indeed 
with eddies of shadow RUSKIN. 

Intervale (i-ntorvé'l). Now Amer. ME. 
[In former Eng. use, à var. of INTERVAL. 
Later, esp. in New England, assoc. w. vale 
(see sense 3).] fl. Of time: = INTERYAL sb. 
1, 31682, 12. Of space: INTERVAL sb. 3. 
—1084. 3. In N. America: A low level tract of 
land, esp. along a river; = INTERVAL sb. 4. 
Also attrib. 1€ 

3. By intervales we mean those low lands which 
are adjacent to the rivers 1794. 

t\Interva‘llum, Pl. -valla, -vallums. 
1574. [L.; see INTERVAL sb.] = INTERVAL 
8b, 1, 2. 1647. 

He shall laugh with Interuallums SHAKS. 

Inter-'varsity, -vary: see INTER- pref. 

Intervein (intoavé'-n), v. 1015. [f. INTER- 
I, 1a + VEIN sb. or v.] 1. trans. To intersect 
with or as with veins. 2. (In pass.) To place 
in alternate veins 1811. 

1. White the rest With vermeil intervein'd CARY. 

Intervene (intorvi-n), v. 1588. [- L. in- 
lervenire, f. inter INTER- + venire come.) 1. 
intr. To come in as something extraneous 
1605. 2. To happen or take place between 
other events, or between points in time 1610. 
3. To come in or between; to interpose (spec. 
in Law, cf. next) 1646. 4. To come, extend, 
or lie between 1621. 15. trans. To come be- 
tween; to intercept; to prevent, hinder —1839. 

1. What, wonder if so near Looks i. and smiles 
Mir. P.L. 1X . 2. Some argument had inter- 
yened between them LAMB. 3. In all the Nego- 
tiations where he has intervened TEMPLE. 4. No 
clouds, no vapours i. DYER. 5. Woodlands of 
birch .. and hazel intervening the different 
estates with natural sylvan marches DE QUINCEY. 

Interyener' (intorvi-nos). Rarely -or. 
1021. [f, prec. vb. + -ER'.] One who inter- 
vones; spec. in Law, one who intervenes in a 
sult to which he was not originally a party. 

Interve-ner*. 1847. [f. INTERVENE v., after 
inlerpleader, ete. See -En*.] Law. The inter- 
position of a person in a suit in an ecclesía- 
stical court in defence of his own interest. 

Intervenient (intorvi-niént), a. (sb.) 1605. 
[~ intervenient-, pr. ppl. stem of L. inter- 
venire; see INTERVENE, -ENT.] 1, That inter- 
venes; that comes in as something extran- 
eous, 2. Intervening in space, time, or 
action 1618. 3. sb. One who intervenes 1620. 

2. On the horizon’s verge, O'er i. waste WORDSW. 
Hence [Interve-nience, }-ency, intervention. 

tInterve-nt, v. rare. 1593. [- inlervent-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. intervenire; see INTERVENE, 
TENT.] (rans. To come between, obstruct, 
thwart —1047. 

Intervention (intorve-nfon). ME. [- Fr. 
intervention or L. interventio, f. as prec.; sce 
-ION.] 1. The action of intervening, ‘stepping 
in’, or interfering in any affair, so as to affect 
its course or issue, 2. Intermediate agency; 
the fact of coming in as an intermediary 1659. 
3. The fact of coming or being situated be- 
tween in space, time, or order 1645. 

1. The i. of the allied powers between Greece and 
Turkey in 1827. 1866, 2. Adam was framed 
immediately by God, without the i. of man or 
Woman 1659, 3. Trade Winds..are frequently 
impeded by the i. of Islands 1671. Hence 
Interventionist, one who favours i., esp. in 
international affairs 1839. 
Interventor (intorve-ntoa). 1727. [= L. 
interventor, in late L. mediator, f. as prec. 
Bee -OR 2.] 1, Eccl. = INTERCESSOR 3. 2. U.S. 
A mine-inspector. 

Interventricular (i:ntoaventri-kidlis), a. 
1836. [f. INTER- IT. 2a + VENTRICLE + -AR', 
after ventricular.) Anat. Situated between 
the ventricles (of the heart or brain), 

TIntervenue. 1636. [- Fr. tinte, entre- 
venue, f. inter-, entrevenir; see INTERVENE, 
and cf. avenue.] Intervention. * 
_tInterve-rt, v. 1000. [- L. intervertere, f. 
inter INTER- + vertere turn. Cf. Fr. inter- 
vertir (xvi1).) 1. To divert another way; to 
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alienate, misapply, misuse —1648. esp. to 
appropriate, embezzle -1850. 2. To give a 
different turn to —1825, 

1. Interverting, embezeling their masters estates 


SX" Hence }Interve-rsion, embezzlement 
76. 


Intervertebral (intorva-atibral), a. 1782. 
[f. INTER- IT. 2a + VERTEBRA + -AL'.] Anat. 
Situated between vertebrm. Hence Inter- 
ye-rtebrally adv. between vertebra. 

Interview (i-ntorvid), sb. 1514. [Earlier 
form entervew(e — Fr. tentreveue, -vue, f. 
entrevoir have a glimpse of, s’entrevoir see 
each other (f. entre INTRR + voir see), after 
vue VIEW.] 1. A meeting of persons face to 
face, esp. for the purpose of formal confer- 
ence on some point. b. spec. A meeting be- 
tween a representative of the press and some 
one from whom he seeks to obtain statements 
for publication 1869. 12. Mutual view (of 
each other) (rare) -1667. +3. Inspection —1586; 
a view, glance, glimpse (of a thing) 1719. 

1. Of Ceremonies in the enterview of Kings 
FLORIO. b. It is claimed for him [Joseph 
M‘Cullagh, of St. Louis] that he was the inventor 
of the modern newspaper i. 1897. 2. At i. both 
stood A while MILT. P.L. vI. 555. 

tInterview, v.' 1548. [- Fr. entrevu, pa. 
pple. of (s’)entrevoir, on anal. of prec.] 
1. a. trans. To have a personal meeting 
with (each other). b. intr. To meet together 
in person. HALL, 2. (rans. To get a view of; 
to glance at —1624. 

Interview (i-ntoavid), v.* 1869. [f. INTER- 
VIEW sb. (sense 1 b).] frans. To have an inter- 
view with (a person); spec. To talk with so as 
to elicit statements for publication. 

A northwest newspaper, in which I have been 
*interviewed', and private conversation reported 
to the public LoNGF. Hence Interviewing vbl. 
sb. Interviewee, one who is interviewed. 

Interviewer (izntorviü,o1). 1809. [f. prec. 
+ -ER'] One who interviews; spec. a 
journalist who interviews a person with the 
object of obtaining matter for publication. 

Intervisible: sec INTER- pref. I. 2 a. 

Intervisit (intorvi-zit), v. 10609. [- Fr. 
entrevisiter, f. entre- (INTER- I. 1 b) + visiter to 
visit.] intr. To exchange visits. 

Intervital (intorvoi-til), a. rare. 1850. 
[f. INTER- IL. 2 a + L. vila life + -AL'.] 
Existing between two lives or stages of exis- 
tence. 

[There] comes no faintest whisper from the i. 
gloom FARRAR. 

Intervocal (intorvó"-kál), a. rare. 1801. 
[f. INTER- IT. 2a + L. vocalis vocal, a vowel.] 
Occurring between vowels. So Intervoca:lic 
a. (more usual) 1887. 

Intervolution (intorvol'ü-fon). 1850. [f. 
next, after involve[involution.] Intervolved 
condition; a winding. 

Intervolve (intarve-ly), v. 1667. [f. INTER- 
I. 1 + L, volvere roll, after involve, etc.] trans. 
To wind or roll up (things) within each 
other; to wind or involve (something) within 
the coils of something else. Also intr. 

Mazes intricate, Eccentric, intervolv'd MILT. 
Interweave (intorwi-v), v. Pa. t. -wove, 
pa. pple. -woven (t-wove); also t-weaved. 
1578. [f. INTER- I. 1 b + WEAVE v.) 1. (rans. 
To weave together, as the warp and woof of 
a fabric; to interlace; to intertwine. 2. transf. 
and fig. To intermingle as if by weaving; to 
intertwine intricately; to blend intimately 
1589. 

1. Two Olives. . With roots intwin'd, and branches 
interwove Pop. A. method of interweaving gold 
with wool or linen 1870. 2. The moral law is. 
interwoven into our very nature BUTLER. 

Interwind (intorwoi-nd), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
-wound (waund). 1693. [INTER- I. 1 b.J 
trans. To wind (things) into or through each 
other; to wind together; to intertwine, inter- 
twist. Also fig. Also intr. (for refl.) 
Interwish, etc.: see INTER- pref. 
Interwork (intorwD-1k), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
-wrought (-ró-t), -worked (-wd-1kt). 1603. 
[INTER- I. 1 b.] trans. To work one thing into 
and through another; to combine by inter- 
penetration. b. intr. To interact 1855. 
Interwoven (intorwo"-v'n), ppl. a. 1047. 
[pa. pple. of INTERWEAVE v.] Woven together; 
interlaced; intricately entangled. 
Interwreathe (-ri-0), v. 1658. [INTER- I. 
1 b.) trans. To wreathe together; to inter- 
twine into, or as in, a wreath. 
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tInte'stable, a. 1590, [-late L, intestabilis 
(in cl. L. = infamous), f. in- Ix-* + testabilis, 
f. testari; see INTESTATE. Cf. Fr. tintestable.] 
1. Legally incapable of making or of bene- 
fiting by a will —1707. 2. Disqualified from 
being a witness or giving evidence —1056. 
Hence tIntestabi-lity. 

Intestacy (inte-stüsi). 1707. [f. INTESTATE 
4.; see -ACY.] Law. The condition or fact of 
dying intestate or without having made a 


will. 

Intestate (inte-stet). ME, [= L. intestatus, 
f. in- IN-? + testatus, pa. pple. of testari bear 
witness, make a will, f. (estis witness; see 
TESTIFY, -ATE*.] A. adj. 1. Of a person: Not 
having made a will. 2. Of things: Not dis- 
posed of by will 1538, 

1. He..died i. JOHNSON. fig. Rich, III, 1V, iv. 
128. 2. The admynystratyon of i. godys 1538. 

B. sb. One who dies intestate 1058. 

Intestinal (inte-stiniil, intestoi-nil), a. 1599. 
[~ Fr. intestinal (Paré); see next, -AL'.] 1. Of 
or pertaining to the intestines; found in or 
affecting the intestines. b. Having an in- 
testine or enteron; opp. to ANENTEROUS. 2. 
= INTESTINE a. 1. E. B. BROWNING. 

1. I, worms 1797. The i. tube 1851. 

Intestine (inte-stin), sb. 1533. [- L, in- 
lestinum, subst. use of n. of adj, intestinus; 
see next.] 1. The lower part of the alimentary 
canal, from the pyloric end of the stomach to 
the anus, called pop. the bowels or guts. In 
ordinary use, commonly pl.; the singular is 
applied to each of the two distinct parts, the 
small intestine (comprising the duodenum, 
jejunum, and ileum), and the large intestine 
(comprising the cecum, colon, and rectum), 
and also, in scientific use, to the canal as 
a whole; in biology, it often includes the 
whole alimentary canal from the mouth 
downward 1597. 12. fig. The inmost part or 
member, LD. BERNERS. 

Intestine (inte:stin), a. 1535, [- L. in- 
testinus, f. intus within. Cf. (O)Fr. intestin.] 1. 
Internal with regard to a country or people; 
domestic, civil. Also fig. t2. Internal with 
regard to human nature or the nature of 
things; inward, innate (rare) —1678. +3. 
Seated in the bowels; intestinal -1727, 4. In- 
ternal with reference to any thing or place. 
(Obs. exc. as fig. from 1 or 3) 1664. 

1. The i. shocke, And furious cloze of ciuill But- 
chery SHAKS. I. feuds PRIOR, foes 1704, division 
1869. 4. All i. Works as Wainscot, floors [ete.] 
EVELYN. Phr. I. motion: motion entirely within, 
or among the molecules of, a body. 

fLntext. [app. an expressive var. of con- 
tect, quasi ‘what is woven in*.] The text or 
matter of a book. HERRICK, 

Intextine (inte-kstin. Also intexine. 
1885. [f. L. intus + ExTINE.] Hol. An inner 
coating of the pollen grain within the extine. 

Intexture, v. rare, 1856. [f. L. intext-, 
ppl. stem of intewere weave in + -URH,] 
trans. To weave or work in. Hence Inte:x- 
tured ppl. a. 

Inthral(l, etc.: see ENTHRAL(L, ete, 

fInthro:né, v. 1000. [f. IN-' + THRONG v.] 
intr. To throng, press, or crowd in. FAIRFAX., 

fInthro:nizate, ppl. a. Also -tron-, 1470. 
[- inthronizatus, pa. pple. of late L. in- 
thronizare, tr. Gr. évüpovi(ew; seo ENTHRONE, 
-ATE*.] (rans. To enthrone -1577. Hence 
+Inthroniza‘tion, obs. var. of ENTHRONIZA-« 
TION, 

Intice, etc., obs. var. ENTICE, ete. 

Intil(1 (ME.), Se. and n. dial. ff, INTO. 

Intimacy (intimüsi) 1041. [f. INTIMATE 
a.; see -ACY.] 1. The quality or condition of 
being intimate; close familiarity; euphem. for 
illicit sexual intercourse 1676. b. Closeness of 
observation, knowledge, or the like 1714. 2. 
Intimate connection or union (rare) 1720. 

1, Sir Thomas, drawing back from intimacies in 
general JANE AUSTEN. 2. The Union and I. be- 
tween Father and Son WATERLAND. 

fIntimado (intimü-do). 1682. [alt. f. 
INTIMATE sb., after Sp. words in -ado; sce 
-ADO.] = INTIMATE sb, —1823, 

His intimados. . were in the world’s eye a ragged 
regiment LAMB. 

Intimate (intim?t) 1632. late L. 
intimatus, pa. pple. of intimare, f. intimus in- 
most, f. int- of INTER + superl. suffix; see 
-ATR*.] 


INTIMATE 


A. adj. 1. Inmost, most inward, deep-seated ; 
hence, Essential, intrinsic. Now chiefly in 
scientific use. 2. Pertaining to the inmost 
thoughts or feelings 1671. 3. Close in acquain- 
tance or association; characterized by famili- 
arity; very familiar. Also transf. of things: 
Pertaining to or dealing with such close per- 
sonal relations. 1035. b. euphem. of illicit 
sexual intercourse 1889. 4. Of knowledge or 
acquaintance: Close 1680. 5. Of a relation be- 
tween things: Very close 1692. 

1. The i. structure of matter and ether 1878. 2. I 
knew From i. impulse MILT. Sams. 223. 3. 
Knight who was an i. friend of his 1635. 4. An i. 
knowledge of his character ‘JUNIUS’. 5. Pride. . 
is of such I.. . Connexion with Ingratitude SOUTH. 
Hence I-ntimate-ly adv. 1637, -ness (rare) 1642. 

B, sb. A person with whom one is intimate; 
& very close friend or associate 1659. 

Intimate (i-ntime't), v. Pa. pple. intimat- 
ed; also tintimate. 1538. [~ intimat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of late L. intimare announce; see 
prec. -ATE*] 1. trans. To make known 
formally, to notify, state; tformerly, to pro- 
claim, to declare (war). 2. To make known 
indirectly; hence, to signify, indicate; to 
imply, to hint at 1590. b. To mention in- 
directly 1634. 13. To make intimate, 
familiarize —1654. 

1. He incontinente did proclaime and i. open 
warre HALL. This resolution she intimated to the 
leaders of both factions W. ROBERTSON. 2. The 
Apostle expresses one duty and intimates another 
JER. TAYLOR. 

Intimation (intimé!-fon). 1442. [~ (O)Fr. 
intimation or late L. intimatio, f. as prec.; see 
-ION.] 1. The action of intimating; formal 
notification; tformerly, declaration (of war). 
b. Law. Notification of a requirement made 
by law, and of the penalty in case of default. 
3Obs. 1032. 2. An expression by sign or 
token; an indication; a suggestion, a hint 
1631. 

1. They made an edict, with ani., that whosoever 
killed a storke should be banished HOLLAND. 2. I 
have often had intimations in dreams JOWETT. 

tI-ntime, a. 1018. [- (O)Fr. intime or L. 
intimus inmost; see INTIMATE.] = INTIMATE 
a. 1078. 

Intimidate (inti-mide't), v. 1646. [- intimi- 
dal-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. intimidare, f. 
in- IN*- + timidus TIMID; see -ATE*,] (rans. 
To render timid, inspire with fear; to over- 
awe, cow; now, esp. to force to or deter from 
some action by threats or violence. 

Unless you can find means to corrupt or i. the 
jury ‘Junius’, Hence Inti-midator. Intis- 
midatory a. of intimidating nature or tendency. 

Intimidation (intimidé'-fon). 1658.  [f. 
prec. + -ION. Of. Fr. intimidation (XVI).] 
The action of intimidating or making afraid; 
the fact or condition of being intimidated; 
now, esp. the use of threats or violence to 
force to or restrain from some action. 

What was denied to reason and policy is sur- 
rendered to i. J. W. CROKER. 

Intimity (inti-miti). 1017. [f. INTIME + 
-mrY. In sense 2 app. — Fr. intimité (xvimt).) 
Tl. = INTIMACY 1. 2. Intimate quality or 
nature; inwardness; privacy 1889. 

tI'ntimous, a. 1619. [f. INTIME + -OUS.] 

= INTIMATE a. —1005. 

Intinction (intinkfon). 1559. [- late L. 
intinetio, f. intinel-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
intingere dip in; see -ION.] +1. The action of 
dipping in; a dyeing; that in which some- 
thing has been dipped, an infusion —1658. 
2. Eccl. The action of dipping the bread in 
the wine at the Eucharist, so that the two 
kinds may be administered conjointly 1872. 

tIntincti-vity, 1794. [f. as prec. + -IVE + 
«ty, prob. after inactivity.) The quality of 
not communicating colour. 

Intine (intin). 1835. [f. L. intus within + 
-INE'.] Bot, The inner membrane of the pollen 


grain. 

Intire, Intitle, obs. ff. ENTIRE, ENTITLE. 
Intitulation (intitiulé-fon) Also ten-. 
1456. [- Fr. fintitulation or med.L. intitu- 
latio, f. intitulat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L. 
intitulare; see next, -10N.] 1. The action of 
entitling; a superscription, title. 2. The 
uns of bestowing a title; a designation 
Intitule (intitiu), v. Also fen-. 1483. 
[- (O)Fr. intituler — late L. intitulare entitle, 
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f.in-IN- + L. titulus TITLE.] 1. = ENTITLE 
v., in various senses. 12. To prefix to a book 
the name of a person to whom it is dedicated 
—1691. +3. To dedicate to by name or title 
1707. 

2. I intituled Your Majesty to a Work EVELYN. 
3. The Society [of the Garter] is entituled to St. 
George 1707. 

Into (i-nti), prep. [OE. in(n) 0, i.c. IN adv., 
To prep., in which the ady. expresses 
general direction, and the prep. has reference 
to a particular point or place.) General 
sense :- The prep. expressing the motion 
which results in the position expressed by 
IN, or which is directed towards that 
position. 

I. Of motion or direction; ordinary uses. 1. 
Expressing motion to a position within a 
space or thing. Regularly after verbs of 
going, coming, bringing, putting, and the 
like. 2. In reference to non-physical things, 
treated as having extension or content OE. 
3. a. Introducing the substance or form into 
which anything turns or grows, or is changed, 
moulded, fashioned, or made ME. b. Intro- 
ducing the condition or result brought about 
by some action 1540. 4. Introducing the 
parts produced by division, breaking, folding, 
and thelike ME. 5. Used techn. with the vb. 
MULTIPLY. 6. As an addition or accession to; 
as into the bargain. [Perh. = in, to the bar- 
gain; cf. IN adv. I. 3.] 1646. 7. Expressing 
direction without actual motion, after turn, 
look, search, etc. 1605. 8. Introducing a 
period of time to the midst of which any- 
thing advances or continues 1594. 

1. Come into the garden, Maud TENNYSON. A.. 
limitation which can easily be read into deed or 
will 1895. ellipt. At dawn he is into Bonair 
KIPLING. 2. These mina, -beaing beaten into the 
Dukes minde More. To fall into errour 1551. 
What Measures the Allies must enter into STEELE. 
3. a. The twilight thickened into night W. IRVING. 
b. Persecuted into insurrection 1849. 7. If m 
can looke into the Seedes of Time SHAKS. 8. We 
had now got into the month of March DICKENS. 

II. Obs. senses. t1. Unto, even to; to the 
very..—1548. 12. Towards —1652. +3. Until, 
on to, up to (a time or date) 11534. t4. Unto, 
to (a thing or person) —1611. 15. Defining 
the part of anything in which it is penetrated, 
pierced, etc. —1788. 

4. That he enchants Societies into him Cymb.1. vi. 
167. 5.I..fired again, and shot him into the head 
DE For. 

III. Of position: = IN. (After 1400, Sc.) 

To laugh wi’ tears into its een RAMSAY. 

In-toed (stress variable), a. 1824. [IN adv.] 
Having the toes turned inwards. 

Intolerable (intoéràb'l, a. (adv.) ME. 
[- (O)Fr. intolérable or L. intolerabilis; see 
IN-*, TOLERABLE.] 1. That cannot be toler- 
ated, borne, or put up with; unendurable, in- 
supportable, insufferable. fb. Loosely, as a 
strong intensive: Excessive, extreme, very 
great. (Cf. awful.) 31725. 2. That cannot be 
withstood ME. 3. adv. Intolerably; also, 
Exceedingly, extremely —1716. 

1. A cloudless, i. sun 1861. I. conduct FROUDE. 
b. But one halfe penny-worth of Bread to this in- 
tollerable deale of Sacke? SHAkKS. 3. Her onely 
fault. . Is, that she is intolerable curst Tam. Shr. I. 
ii. 89. Hence Into:lerab-lity, Into-lerableness. 
Into-lerably adv. 

Intolerance (intọ-lčrăns). 1765. [- L. in- 
tolerantia, f. intolerant-, see next, -ANCE. Cf. 
Fr. intolérance (XVI).] 1. The fact or habit of 
not tolerating (something); inability, or un- 
wilingness, to tolerate or endure some 
particular thing. Const. of. 2. spec. Absence 
of tolerance for difference of opinion or prac- 
tice, esp. in religious matters; denial of the 
right to differ 1790. 

1. I. of official peculation 1844, 2. The great an- 
tagonist of i. is not humanity, but Knowledge 
BUCKLE. So fInto-lerancy 1623. 

Intolerant (into-lérant), a. (sb.) 1735. [- L. 
intolerans, -ant-, pr. pple. of tolerare bear; see 
IN-, TOLERATE.] 1. Not having the habit or 
capacity of tolerating (something); unable, 
or unwilling, to endure (something specified). 
Const. of. b. Forestry. Incapable of enduring 
shade. U.S. 1898. 2. spec. That does not 
tolerate opinions or practices different from 
one’s own, esp. in religious matters; that 
denies the right to differ; disposed to perse- 
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cute those who differ 1765. 3. sb. An intoler- 
ant person 1765. 

1. The powers of human bodies being limited and 
i. of excesses ARBUTHNOT (J.). Some patients are 
very i. of arsenic 1880. 2. The national temper of 
the Jews was i. PALEY. Hence Into-lerantly adv. 
So fInto-lerating a. 1710. 

Intoleration (intgléré‘-fon). rare. 
[IN-.] Want of toleration ; intoleran: 

Intomb(e, obs. f. ENTOMB. 

|Intonaco, -ico (intd-niko, -iko). 1800. 
[It. intonico, t-aco plaster.] The final coating 
of plaster spread upon a wall or other sur- 
face, esp. for fresco painting. 

TLntonate, v.' rare. 1626. [- inlonat., 
pa. ppl. stem of L. intonare thunder (forth), 
f. in- IN-' + lonare thunder; see -ATE*.] 
trans. To thunder forth —1739. 

Intonate (i-ntone't), v.* 1795. [~ infonat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. intonare; see INTOND, 
-ATE*.] 1, trans. To INTONE. 2. To utter or 
pronounce with a particular tone 1823. 
3. Phonelics. 'To emit or pronounce with 
sonant vibration; to voice 1875. 

1. Savonarola..intonating..the psalm Eurgat 
Deus 1795. 

Intonation (intoné'fon). 1620. |- med.L. 
intonatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N. Of. (O)FT. 
intonation.) 1. In Church Music. The open- 
ing phrase of a plain-song melody, preceding 
the reciting-note, and usually sung eithor by 
the priest alone, or by one or a few of the 
choristers; the recitation of this. 2. The 
action of intoning, or reciting in a singing 
yoice 1788. 3. The utterance or production of 
musical tones; in reference to manner or 
style, esp. to exactitude of pitch 1776. 
4. Manner of utterance of the tones of the 
yoice in speaking; accent 1791. 

4. That unfortunate i. of Aberdeenshire 1791. 

Intonator (i-ntoné'tox). 1875. |f. IN 
+ -ATOR.] A monochord or single string 
stretched across a flat sound-board, for the 
study of musical intervals. 

Intone (intó*n) v. Also en-. 1485. 
[- med.L. intonare, f. in- IN-' + onus 
TONE. In XV-XYI ENTONE ~ OFr. entoner 
(mod. entonner).] 1. trans. To utter in 
musical tones; to chant; spec. To recite in 
a singing voico; usu. to recite in monotone. 
Also absol. or intr. 2. To sing the opening 
phrase of a plain-song melody at the begin- 
ning of a chant, canticle, etc. 1880, 3. = IN- 
TONATE v.* 2, 1860. 4. intr. ‘To make a slow 
protracted noise' (J.) 1728. 

1. The Clergy began to i. their Litany MILMAN. 
4. So swells each wind-pipe: Ass intones to Ass 


Porm. Hence Into'nement, en- (rare), intona- 
jon. 


Intorsion (intó-1fon). 1760. [- Fr. intorsion 
= late L. intortio, var. intorsio; see IN-*, 
TorsION.] The action of twisting; spec. in 
Bot. the twisting of the stem of a plant. 
Intort (intjxat) v. Now rare. 1016. 
[- infort-, pa, ppl. stem of L. intorquére, f. 
in- IN-* + torquére twist.] trans. To twist or 
curl inwards. Perh. only in the pa. pple. 
Into-rted. 

In toto: see IN Lal. prep. 

Lntou:rist. 1930. [IN adv.] The name of 
the State Travel Bureau of the U.S.S.R. 
Into-xicant. 1863. [f. INTOXICATE V; 
See -ANT.] a. adj. Intoxicating 1882. 
b. sb. An intoxicating substance or liquor. 
Intoxicate (into-ksik?t), ppl. a. (sb.) ME. 
[7 med.L. intoxicatus, pa. pple. of intoxicare; 
see next, -ATE*] +1. Rendered poisonous; 
empoisoned —1637, killed by poison —1007. 
2. Intoxicated, inebriated (lit. and fig.) 
1500. 3. sb. One who is intoxicated. H. 
WALPOLE. 

2. The mind i. With present objects WORDSW. 
Intoxicate (into-ksike't), v. 1529. [- in- 
toxicat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. intoxicare, 
f. in- IN-* + L. toxicum poison; see TOXIO, 
-ATE*.] fl. trans. To poison —1084. 2. To 
stupefy or render unconscious or delirious, 
madden with a drug or alcoholic liquor; to 
inebriate, make drunk 1598. Also absol. 3. 
fig. ta. To ‘poison’; to corrupt morally or 
spiritually —1860. b. To stupefy or excite as 
with a drug or alcoholic liquor 1591. d 

2. It. .goeth downe very pleasantly, intoxicating 
weake braines HAKLUYT. absol. Cordials, which 
heat and i. BERKELEY. 3. b. So new a Power will 
undoubtedly i. Persons who were not born to it 


1011. 
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CHAS, I. Hence Into-xicated (with alcoholic 
liquor 1576, fig. 1692). Into-xicating ppl, a., -ly 


adv. 
Intoxication (intgksiké*fon) late ME. 
[- Fr. intoxication or med.L. intozicatio, 


as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action of poisoning; , 


the state of being poisoned; an instance of 
this. Obs. exe. Med. 2. The action of stupe- 
fying with a drug or alcoholic liquor; the 
making drunk or inebriated; the condition of 
being so stupefied or made drunk 1646. 
3. fig. ta. The poisoning of the moral or 
mental faculties; & cause of this —1728. 
b. The action or power of highly exciting the 
mind; elation beyond the bounds of sobriety 
1712. 

3. b. The i. of wealth and power THIRLWALL. 

Intra- (intra), prefix, repr. L. intra ‘on the 
inside, within’. Sometimes confused with 
Inter-. Chiefly used in adjs., in which it 
stands in prepositional relation to the sb. 
implied in the second element. 

Intra-a:cinous, occurring within an acinus or 
racemose gland. Intraca:rpellary, Bot. situated 
within a carpel; also (ezron.) between or among 
carpels (prop. itercarpellary). Intra-ce-llular, 
Biol, situated or occurring within the substance 
of a cell (as digestion in Protozoa); hence Intra- 
cellularly adv. Intra-ecclesia:stical, existing 
or occurring within a church. Intralo-cular, 
situated within the loculi or chambers of some 
structure. Intrama-rginal, situated on the inner 
side of the margin, ¢.g.ofaleaf. Intramercu:rial, 
-ian, Astron. situated within the orbit of Mer- 
cury. Intrana'sal, situated or occurring within 
the nose. Intranu-clear, situated within the 
nucleus of a cell. Intraparo-chial, existing or 
occurring within a parish, Intrastro-mal, situ- 
ated within the stroma or connective tissue of an 
organ or structure, Intraterrito-rial, situated or 
contained within a territory. Intrathora-cic, 
situated or occurring within the thorax, Intra- 
u'rban, carried on within a city. Intrava-lvular, 
situated within or between valves (prop. inter- 
valvular). Intravite-lline [L. vitellus yolk], 
occurring within the yolk of an egg. 

Intracranial (-kré^niül) a. 1847. [f. 
INTRA- + CRANIUM + -AL'] Situated or 
occurring within the cranium or skull, 

Intractable (intre-ktitb’l), a. (sb.) 1545. 
[~ L. intractabilis, or f. IN-* + TRAOTABLE.] 
1. Of persons, etc.: Not to be guided; un- 
controllable, refractory, stubborn. 2. Of 
things: Not easily treated or dealt with; 
resisting treatment or effort 1607. 3. sb. 
An unmanageable person 1883. 

1. An i. people 1548, animal 1837, will 1878. 2. 
Lands. .of a boggy, i. character 1861. Hence In- 
tra:ctabi-lity, Intra:ctableness, the quality of 
being i, Intra-ctably adv. 

Intractile (intra-ktil, -oiD, a. rare. 1626. 
If. IN- + TmaACTILE.] tl. Not tractile; 
incapable of being drawn out in length; 
TON aspe BACON. 2. = INTRACTABLE a. 2. 


TIntra:do. 1640. 
See ENTRADA, -ADO 2.] 
-1716. 2. Income; revenue —1672. 
entering upon 1054. 

2. Their Intrado would never support their 
ordinary charges 1072. 

.Intrados  (intré-dos). 1772. [= . Fr. 
intrados, f. L. intra INTRA- + Fr. dos back.] 
Arch. The lower or interior curve of an arch; 
Spec. the lower curve of the voussoirs or 
Stones which immediately form the arch. 
Cf. ExrRADOS. 

Intrafoliaceous  (-fü"lig-fos), a. 1760. 
[f. INTRA- + FOLIUM + -ACEOUS.] Bol. Situ- 
ated on the inner side of a leaf. 
Intralobular  (intrülg-biclài), a. 1889. 
[f. INTRA- + LOBULE + -AR'] Anat. Situ- 
ated or occurring within the lobes of an 
Organ or structure; as, the i. bile-vessels, 
the biliary capillaries. 

Intramolecular (-mole-kitilia),a. 1884. 
lf. INTRA- + MOLECULE + -AR*] Situated, 
existing, or occurring within a molecule or 
the molecules of a body or substance. 
Intramundane (-mp-ndé'n), a. 1845. 
[f. INTRA- + L. mundus world + -ANE, after 
MUNDANE.) Situated or existing within the 
world (ie. this world, or the material or 
created world). 

Intramural  (intrámiü*-rül) a. 1846. 
If. INTRA- + L. murus wall + -AL*.] 1. Situ- 
ated, existing, or performed within the walls 
of à city or building. 2. Anat., Path., and 


[- Sp. entrada entry; 
1. A formal entry 
3. An 
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Biol. Situated within the substance of the 
wall of a hollow organ, or of a cell 1879. 

Intranscalent (intranské!-lént), a. 1846. 
[f. In-* + TRANSCALENT, after transparent.] 
Impervious to heat. Hence Intransca-lency. 

Intransferable (intra-nsférüb'l, intrans- 
f5-riib’l), a. 1853. [IN-.] Incapable of being 
transferred. 

Intrans£ressible (intransgre-stb’1), a. 1603. 
{Ix-*.] That cannot or may not be trans- 
gressed. 

fintra-nsient, a. 1650. [IN-*.] Not passing 
2 2 not passing to another by succession 

Intransigent (intra-nsidgént). Also -eant. 
1879. [- Fr. intransigeant (1875), based on 
Sp. los intransigentes party of the extreme 
left in the Spanish Cortes, (in 1873-4) ex- 
treme republicans; ult. f. in- IN-* + pr. pple. 
of L. transigere come to an understanding; 
see TRANSACT, -ENT.] 

A. adj. That refuses to come to terms; un- 
compromising, irreconcilable 1881. 

Hs advancing tide of intransigeant radicalism 


B. sb. An irreconcilable (in politics); an un- 
compromising Republican 1879. 

Certain of the Intransigents..are averse to a 
reconciliation between Italy and the Papal See 
1899. So Intra-nsigence, -eance 1882, 

Intransitive (intra-nsitiv), a. (sb.) 1612. 
[- late L. infransitivus not passing over 
(Priscian); see IN-*, TRANSITIVE.] 1. Gram. Of 
verbs and their construction: Expressing 
action which does not pass over to an object; 
not taking a direct object. (See TRANSITIVE, 
NEUTER.) b. as sb. An intransitive verb 1824. 
2. That does not pass on to another person, 
or beyond certain limits (rare) 1641. 3. Math. 
In the theory of groups, opp. to TRANSITIVE 
1902. 

2. And then It is for the image sake, and so far is 
i; but whatever is paid more to the image is 
transitive, and further JER. TAYLOR. 
Hence Intransitively adv. in an i. manner. 

In transitu: see IN Lat. prep. 


Intransla:table, a. 1690. ([IN-*.] Un- 
translatable. 
Intransmi'ssible, a. 1656. [IN-] Not 
transmissible. 
Intransmu‘table, a. 1691. [IN-*.] Not 


transmutable or changeable into something 
else. Hence Intransmutabi lity. 

Intrant (i-ntrant). 1560. [- intrant-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. intrare enter, in med.L. 
senses; see -ANT. Cf, Fr. intrant (XVI) in sense 
2.) A. sb. 1. One who enters; an incomer 
(rare). b. One who enters into holy orders 
1637. c. One who makes legal entry 1592. 12. 
Formerly, in the University of St. Andrews, a 
student chosen by each nation for the elec- 
tion of the Rector 1819. 

1. The school in which the i. had been previously 
educated is specified MASSON. 

B. adj. Entering; that enters 1803. 

Intra-ocular (intri,o-kilii), a. 1820. [f. 
INTRA- + L. oculus eye + -AR'.] Situated or 
occurring within the eyeball. (Also erron. for 
interocular.) 

Intrap, obs. f. ENTRAP v. 

Intrapetiolar (intripe-tidlaa), a. 1864. [f. 
INTRA- + PETIOLE + -AR'.] Bot. Situated 
within, or on the inner side of, the petiole or 
leaf-stalk; applied a. to an axillary bud 
formed immediately under the base of the 
petiole and surrounded by it so as not to 
appear until the leaf has fallen; b. to a sti- 
pule, or pair of confluent stipules, between the 
petiole and the axis. 

Intratropical (-tro-pikiil), a. 1811. If. 
INTRA- + TROPIC + -AL'.] Situated or occur- 
ring within the tropics. 

Intra-uterine (intră,yū- tërin, -oin), a. 
1835. [f. INTRA- + UTERUS + -INE'.] Situated, 
occurring, or passed within the uterus or 
womb; relating to this stage of an animal's 
life. 

Intravenous (ntrüvi-nos) a. 1847. If. 
INTRA- + L. vena vein + -OUs.] Existing or 
taking place within a vein or the veins. 

Intraventricular (-ventri-kinlii), a. 1882. 
[f. INTRA- + VENTRICLE + -AR!, after ventri- 
cular.) Anal. Situated or contained within a 
ventricle of the brain or heart. 

Intreasure, etc.: see ENTREASURE etc. 
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fintreatable, a. 1509. [- Fr. inirailable, f. 
traiter treat, after L. intractabilis; see 
INTRACTABLE.] That cannot be-treated with; 
inexorable —1598. 

Intrench (intre-nf), v. 1754. [f. IN-* + 
"TTRENCH.] 1. trans. To make a trench in; 
to furrow. 2. Var. of ENTRENOH v. 

tIntre-nchant, a. rare. [f. IN-! + TREN- 
CHANT «.] Used passively: Incapable of 
being cut. Macb. v. viii. 9. 

Intrenchment: see ENTRENCHMENT, 

Intrepid (intre-pid), a. 1627. [= Fr. 
intrépide or L. intrepidus, f. in- IN- + 
trepidus agitated, alarmed.) Fearless; un- 
daunted; daring; brave. 

Is there to be no pride in i. patriotism? 1833, 
Hence Intre-pid-ly adv., -ness. 

Intrepidity (intripi-diti). 1704. [f. as prec. 

+ -Iry. Cf. Fr. intrépidité.| The quality of 
being intrepid; fearlessness; firmness of 
mind in the presence of danger; courage. 

I. in the discharge of professional duty MACKIN- 


TOSH. 

tI-ntricable, a. 1540. [- OFr. intricable or 
med.L. intricabilis, f. L. intricare; see INTRI- 
CATE a., -BLE.] Entangling, perplexing; en- 
tangled —1621. 

Intricacy (i-ntrikisi). 1002. [f. next; see 
-acy.] 1, The quality of being intricate; 
complexity; complicated condition, 2. quasi- 
concr, A complication; a perplexing difi- 
culty. 1611. 

1. A buisines of much intricasie1619, The beauty. 
of a composed i. of form HOGARTH. 1. A long i. of 


passages SCOTT. 
Intricate (intrikét), a. 1470. [- L. intri- 


catus, pa. pple. of intricare entangle, perplex, 
f. in- In-* + trice trifles, tricks, perplexities, 
f. fricari make difficulties; see -ATE*.] 1. 
Perplexingly entangled or involved; com- 
plicated 1579. 2. Of thoughts, statements, 
etc.: Perplexingly complicated in meaning; 
involved; obscure 1470. +3. Ensnared, en- 
tangled —1628. 

1. Wrestling amongst i. paths of Rockes 1632. 
A..Face I. as the Law COWLEY. I. and narrow 
lanes Scorr, 2. He. .could. .make the intricat’st 
anigmas plain 1683, The i. and subtle rule which 
was then in force 1849. Hence Fntricate-ly adv., 


ness. 

Intricate (i-ntrike't), v. Now rare. 1548, 
[- intricat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. intricare; see 
prec., -ATE*.] 1, trans. To render intricate; 
to make involved; to complicate 1504, 2. To 
entangle or ensnare; to involve in toils; to 
perplex. 

1. How ever the matter may be intricated b: 

assing through many perhaps unknowing hands 


P. HALL. 

TIntrica-tion. ME. [- med.L. intricatio, f. 
as prec.; see -ION. Cf. OFr, intrication.| The 
action of intricating; intricated condition; 
complication, entanglement —1773. 

tllIntri-go. 1648, [It.] = INTRIGUE sb, —1070. 
b. spec. The plot of a play —1672. 

Intriguant, -gant (i-ntrigünt, Fr. ehtrigan). 
1781. [= Fr. intriguant, pr. pple. of intriguer; 
see INTRIGUE V., -ANT.] An intriguer. So 

\Intriguante, -gante (intriga-nt, Fr. entri- 
ga-nt), a female intriguer. ay 

Intrigue (intri-g), sb. 1647. [- Fr. intrigue, 
tintrique — It. intrigo, -ico, t. intrigare i= L. 
intricare; see INTRICATE a.) fl. Intricacy, 
complexity; something complicated; a maze, 
a labyrinth —1686. tAlso fig. 2. The exertion 
of tortuous or underhand influence to ac- 
complish some purpose; underhand schem- 
ing 1668, b. (with pl.) A plot to accomplish 
a purpose by such influence 1647. 13. The 
plot of a play, poem, or romance —1725. 4. 
Clandestine illicit intimacy between a man 
and a woman 1668. b. transf. The combina- 
tion of queen and knave in certain games of 
cards 1830. 

2. A complicated scene. .of plotting and i, JAS. 
Mitt. b. He was made Cardinal by Intrigues, 
Factions, and Tumults DRYDEN. 4. I., Philotis!. . 
I have laid that word by; amour sounds better 
DRYDEN. Hence Intri-guish a, somewhat of the 
nature of 1. NORTH. visi 

Intrigue (intri-g), v. 1612. [~ Fr. intriguer — 
It. intrigare; see prec.] 1. trans. To trick, de- 
ceive, cheat; to perplex. Now rare. 2. To 
entangle, involve; to implicate. Now rare. 
1677. 3. intr. To carry on a secret amour or 
illicit intimacy; to have a liaison 1660. 4. 
intr. To carry on underhand plotting or 
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scheming; to employ secret influence for the 
accomplishment of designs 1714. b. To bring 
or get by intrigue 1673. 5. To excite the 
interest or curiosity of; to interest so as to 
puzzle or fascinate 1894. (A gallicism.) 

2. It doth not seem worth the while. . with more 
subtilty to i. the Point Barrow. 3. He had in- 
trigued with a Vestal virgin FROUDE, 4. b. Rigby 
..had already intrigued himself into a subordi- 
nate office DISRAELI. 5. The story itself does not 
greatly i. us 1905. Hence Intriguer. In- 
tri'áuery, the practice of intriguing, TIntri-- 
guess, a female intriguer. Intriguingly adv. 
with secret machinations. 

{Intri-nce, a. Alsointrinse. [perh. abbr. f. 
INTRINSICATE; cf. reverb for reverberale in 
Lear t. i. 155. Godef. has OFr. infrincé, var. of 
intrinquer, intriqué intricate.) Intricate, in- 
volved. Lear n. ii. 81. 

Intrinsic (intri-nsik), a. (sb.) 1490. [7 (O)Fr. 
intrinsèque — late L. intrinsecus, f. L. adv. 
intrinsecus inwardly, inwards; from the 
first the ending was assim. to -10.] +1. Situ- 
ated within; interior, inner —1605. b. Anat. 
Applied to a muscle of a member or organ 
which has its origin and insertion within 
that organ; so in Path, to a morbid growth 
arising in the part or tissue in which it is 
found 1839. +2. Inward, internal (in fig. 
sense); secret —1089. tb. Intimate —1051. 3. 
Belonging to the thing in itself; inherent, 
essential, proper 1642. Const. to. 4. sb. 
(ellipt. for ‘inmost part’, ‘intrinsic value’, 
‘intrinsic quality") —1751. 

3. The intrinsick Value of Silver consider'd as 
Money LooKE. Confirmed..by i. NNA 
THIRLWALL. The flower has no beauty. . that is 
not i, and native to it 1873. I. equation of a curve 
(Mim an equation expressing the relation be- 

ween its length and curvature (and so involving 
no reference to external points, lines, etc., as in. 
equations referred to co-ordinates). So Intri-nsi- 
cal, t-ecal a. (35.). Now rare. Hence Intrinsi- 
eavlity, Intri-nsicalness (rare). Intri-nsically 

v. 

fIntrimnsicate, a. Also -secate. 1500. 
[app. f. Tt. intrinsecato, -sicato familiar, con- 
fused in sense with intricato.] = INTRICATE, 
involved, entangled. Ant. & Cl. v. ii. 307. 

Intro- (intro), prefix, L. intro adv. ‘to the 
inside’, used with vbs. and their derivatives, 
as introducere to lead in. Hence in English 
words derived from L. or formed of L. ele- 
ments. 

Intro-a:ctive a. internally active; also, loosely, 
mutually active. Introce-ssion (rare), a depres- 
sion or sinking of any parts inwards. Intro- 
flexed ppl. a., bent or curved inwards; so Intro- 
flexion. Introgre:ssion, a going or coming in, 
entrance, incoming. Intromole-cular a., sub- 
sisting within a molecule, or between its con- 
stituent atoms (dist. from intermolecular). 
TIntropre'ssion, pressure inwards. Intropu-l- 
sive a. [L. puls- ppl. stem], having the quality of 
SMS. inwards, Introrece:ption, the action of 
receiving within. 

Introduce (intrédid-s), v. 1475. [= L. 
introducere, f. intro INTRO- + ducere lead, 
bring.] 1. trans. To lead or bring into a 
place, or into the inside or midst of some- 
thing; to bring in, conduct inwards 1639. b. 
To put in from without; to insert 1695. c. To 
usher or bring (a person) into à society or 
body 1766. 2. To bring (a thing) into some 
sphere of aetion or thought; to bring in in 
the course of some action or in a composition; 
to add or insert as a (new) feature or element 
1559, 3. To bring into use or practice, vogue, 
or fashion; to institute (a law, custom, etc.) 
1608. +4. To bring on, bring about, give rise 
to, occasion, induce —1002. 5. To usher in (a 
time, action, matter, etc.); to start, open, 
begin 1007. 16. To bring (a person) into the 
knowledge of something; to teach, instruct 
—1500. 7. To bring into personal acquain- 
tance; to make known to a person or to à 
circle 1659. b. To present formally, as at 
court, etc. 1685. c. To bring out into society 
1708. 8. To bring to the notice or cognizance 
of a person, etc.; to bring a bill or measure 
before parliament, ete. 1766. 

1. Byron gave orders to Tita to i. the monkey and. 
bulldog MEDWIN. b. Toi, metals into a flame TYN- 
DALL. C. On the same day..Bute was, intro- 
duced into the Cabinet MACAULAY. 2. To i. 
amendments into a bill 1849. 3. The Julian 
calendar was introduced in the year 44 B.C. 
Lockyer. 4. Whatsoever introduces habits in 
children deserves the care and attention of their 
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vernors LOCKE. 5. This discussion served to i. 
he young soldier's experiences SCOTT. 7. He 
introduced himself to my acquaintance STERNE. 
b. The Chevalier. . begged to i. us at court 1718. 
8. To i. to the company a ballad GOLDSM. Hence 
Hatoncementy Introducer, Introdu:cible, 
-eable a. 

fintrodu'ct, v. 1481. [- infroduct-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. introducere; see prec.] 1. trans. To 
teach, instruct —1500. 2. To introduce; to 
bring in —1070. 

Introduction (intródp-kfon). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
introduction or L. introductio, f. as prec.; see 
-I0N.] 1. The action of introducing or bring- 
ing in, ete. 1651. b, Something introduced; a 
practice or thing newly brought in, ete. 1603. 
+2. The action or process of leading to some- 
thing; a preliminary step or stage —1660. f3. 
Initiation in the knowledge of a subject; ele- 
mentary instruction —1702. 4. That which 
leads to the knowledge or understanding of 
something 1529. 5. The action of introducing 
or making known personally; esp. formal 
presentation of one person to another, or of 
persons to each other, with communication 
of names, ete, 1711. 

1. The i. of a digression JOWETT, of metal LUB- 
BOCK. b. This fish was a late i. ROGERS. 4. His 
introductions or first lesson SIR T. BROWNE. The 
I. to the Work FIELDING. An I. to the Study of 
Electricity PRIESTLEY (title). The study of 
Etruscan art is a necessary i. to that of Roman 
1874. 5. To you. .I owe my i. to a large circle of 
friends J. H. NEWMAN. Phr. Letter of i. 

Introductive (intródp-ktiv), a. 1631. [- 
med.L. introductivus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 
= Intropuctory. Hence Introdu:ctively 


adv. 

Introdu:ctor. arch. 1638. [- late and 
med.L. introductor, f. as prec.; see -OR 2. 
Cf. Fr. introducteur des ambassadeurs.] One 
who or that which introduces; an introducer; 
esp. an i. of ambassadors. Hence Introdu:c- 
tress 1057. 

Introductory (intrüdp-ktori) ME. [- late 
L. introductorius, f. as prec.; see -0oRY*.] A. 
adj. 1. Serving to introduce; introductive of 
1605. 2. Leading up to or on to something; 
preliminary 1660. Hence Introdu:ctorily 


lv. 

1. I. letters 1787. Testimony. .i. of fraud 1800. 
2. I place Schools before Colledges, because they 
are i, thereunto 1061. 

B. sb. 11. An introductory treatise 1391— 
1552. 2. A preliminary step 1640. 

Introit (i-ntrovit, i-ntroit). 1481. [- (O)Fr. 
introit — introitus entrance, f. introire 
enter, f. intro INTRO- + ire go.) fl. A going 
in; entrance —1710. 2. Eccl. A psalm, etc. 
sung by the choir as the priest approaches 
the altar to celebrate the Eucharist; a vari- 
able part of the Mass consisting of an anti- 
phon with verses of a psalm and Gloria Patri, 
said by the priest before the Kyrie eleison 
1483. 

Intromission (intromi-fon). 1545. [- Fr. 
intromission or L. intromissio; see INTRO-, 
Mission. Cf. ENTERMETE.] The action of 
intromitting. 1. The action of sending, let- 
ting, or putting in; insertion; admission, 
admittance 1601. 2. Intermeddling, inter- 
ference; esp. in or from Sc. Law, intermed- 
dling with the effects of another, either with 
or without legal authority ; in the latter case 
called vicious i. 1545. 

Intromit (intromi-t), v. ME. [- L. intro- 
mittere introduce, f. intro INTRO- + mittere 
send.) 1. trans. To cause or allow to enter; 
to put in, insert, introduce; to send or let in, 
admit. Now rare. 1582. +2. refl. To inter- 
fere (with or in) -1657. 3. intr. for refl. To 
interfere, intermeddle, have to do with. 
(Now only Se.) ME. b. Sc. Law. To deal with; 
esp. to deal with property or effects; either 
legally, or viciously without legal right 1522. 

1. Whether our reasons eye be clear enough To i. 
true light Hy. MORE. 

Intromittent (intromi-tént), a. 1836. [- 
intromittent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. intromittere; 
see INTROMIT, -ENT.] That intromits or intro- 
duces; having the function of intromission. 

Chiefly in Zool. and Physiol.: i. apparatus, organ, 
the male copulatory organ. 

Intromitter (intromi-tex). 1507. [f. INTRO- 
MIT + -ER*.] One who intromits; spec. in Sc. 
Law, one who interferes or deals with the 
property of another. 


INTRUDE 


Introrsal (intrd-asil), a. 1831. [f. as next + 
-AL*.] = next. 

Introrse (intrg-as), a. 1842. [- L, in- 
trorsus, from introversus (turned) inwards.] 
Bot. Turned or directed inwards; of an anther 
which opens towards the centre of the flower, 
Hence Intro-rsely adv. 

Introspect (introspe-kt), v. 1683. [— intro- 
speci-, pa. ppl. stem of L. introspicere look 
into (or f. introspectare, frequent. of this).] 
trans. To look into, esp. with the mind; to 
examine narrowly or thoroughly. Now rare. 

Introspection (introspe-kfon). 1077. [app. 
f. prec. + -ION. Cf. Fr. introspection.) 1. 
The action of looking into, or under the sur- 
face of, things, esp. with the mind. ? Obs. 
exc. as in 2. 2. spec. (with no object ex- 
pressed): The action of looking within, or 
into one's own mind; examination or obser- 
vation of one's own thoughts, feelings, ete. 
1807. 

2. In Homer's time..i. had not, begun its work 
1850. Hence Introspe-ctionist, one who 
practices i.; one who adopts the psychological 
method of i. 

Introspective (introspe-ktiv), a. 1820. [f. 
INTROSPECT, INTROSPEOTION + -IVE.] Having 
the quality of looking within; examining 
into one's own thoughts, feelings, etc., or 
expressing such examination; of, pertaining 
to, characterized by, or given to introspec- 
tion. . 

Whom I..remember as a mild, melancholy, i. 
man SOUTHEY. Hence Introspe'ctive-ly adv., 
-ness. Introspe'ctor, 

tIntrosu:me, v. 1057. [f. INTRO- + L. 
sumere take, as a var. of INSUME, after 
assume, consume.] trans. To take in; to take 
(medicine) internally; to absorb (nutriment) 
—1064, So tIntrosu-mption, 1Introsu-mp- 
tive a. 

Introsusception (i:ntros/se:pfon). 1794. 
[app. & var. of INTUSSUSCEPTION by prefix- 
substitution.] The action of taking up or 
receiving within; = INTUSSUSOEPTION, Intro- 
susce:pted ppl. a. 

fIntrove-nient, a. [- introvenient-, pr. ppl. 
stem of L. infrovenire come in, f. intro 
INTRO- + venire come; see -ENT.] Coming in. 
Sm T. BROWNE. 

Introversible (introvó-rmIb'D, a. 1883. 
[Formed by prefix-substitution as opposite 
of EvERSIBLE.] Capable of being introverted, 
as the finger of a glove. 

Introversion (introvd-1fon). 1654.  [f. 
INTROVERT v., after evert/eversion, etc.) 1. 
The action of turning the thoughts inwards. 
2. The action of (physically) turning inwards, 
esp. of withdrawing an outer part into the 
interior; the condition of being so turned in- 
wards 1794. 

So Introve'rsive a. 1866. 

Introvert, sb. 1883. [f. next. Cf. CONVERT.] 
1. Zool. A part that is or can be introverted. 
2. Psychol. A person characterized by intro- 
version 1916. 

Introvert (introvó-rt), v. 1669. [~ mod.L. 
introvertere, f. intro INTRO- + vertere turn.] 
1. trans. To turn (the mind, thought, ete.) 
inwards upon itself. 2. To turn or bend in- 
wards (physically); in Zool. to turn (a part or 
organ) inwards upon itself; to withdraw 
within its own tube or base 1784. 

2. His awkward gait, his introverted toes Cow- 
PER. Hence Introve-rtive a. 1855. 

Introvolution (izntro,vol'ü-fon). rare. 1829. 
If. INTRO- + -volution in evolution, ete.] The 
process of involving one thing within an- 
other. 

Intrude (intri-d), v. 1534. [- L. intrudere, 
f. in- IN-* + trudere thrust.] 1. trans, To 
thrust, force, or drive (any thing) in 1503. 
2. trans. To thrust or bring in without leave; 
to force on or upon a person 1586. 13. refl. 
and intr. To thrust oneself into any bene- 
fice, possession, office, or dignity to which 
one has no title or claim; to usurp on or upon 
—1682. 4. To thrust oneself in without war- 
rant, leave, or welcome. Also transf. and fig. 
of things, etc. 1573. +5. trans. To enter 
forcibly. SHAKS. Lucr. 848. 

1. Their parts are wedged and intruded one into 
another GREW. 2. The tendeney which intruded 
earthly Madonnas and saints between the wor- 
shipper and the spiritual Deity BRYCE. 4. Thy 
wit wants edge And manners, to intru’d where I 
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am grac'd SHAKS. To what end shouldst thou i. 
thy self unwarrantably into their companies: 
1659. Hence Intru-ded ppl. a.; spec. in Geol. 
INTRUSIVE 2 b. 

Intruder (intrü-dei) 1534. [f. prec. + 
-ER'.] 1. One who intrudes into an estate or 
benefice or usurps on the rights or privi- 
leges of another. Now only in legal use. 2. 
One who thrusts himself in without right or 
welcome 1 

2. Vnmannerly I. as thou art Tit. A. m. iii. 65. 

Intru:dress. [f. prec. + -ESS'.] A female 
intruder. FULLER. 

fIntru-nk, v. [f. IN-! + TRUNK sb.) trans. 
To enclose in or as in a trunk. FORD. 

Intruse (intri-8), a. 1870. [- L. intrusus, 
pa. pple. of intrudere INTRUDE v.) Bot. Hav- 
ing a form as if pushed or thrust inwards. 

Intrusion (intrü-5en). ME. [-(O)Fr.intru- 
sion or med.L. intrusio; f. intrus-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. intrudere; see INTRUDE v., -ION.] 
1. The action of thrusting or forcing in, or 
fact of being thrust in; also concr. something 
thrust in 1639. b. spec. in Geol. The influx of 
rock in a state of fusion into fissures or be- 
tween strata; a portion of intruded rock 1849. 
2. The tion of thrusting oneself into a 
vacant estate or benefice to which one has no 
title or claim; spec. the entry of a stranger 
after the determination of a particular estate 
of freehold before the remainder-man or 
reversioner; also, a trespass on the lands of 
the crown. Hence, invasion; usurpation. 
(Now only in legal use.) ME. b. The settle- 
ment of a minister of the Church of Scotland 
without the consent of the congregation 1849, 
3. The action of thrusting oneself in without 
right or. welcome; encroachment on some- 
thing possessed or enjoyed by another 1592. 

3. [George Fox's] i. of himself into assemblies 
where he was not wanted 1896. Hence Intru-- 
sional a. 

Intru'sionist. 1849. [f. prec. + -IST.] One 
who practises or supports intrusion (see 
INTRUSION 2 b). So Intru'sionism 1841. 

Intrusive (intrü-siv), a. 1401. [f. intrus- 
(see INTRUSION) + -IVE.] 1. Of intruding 
character; coming or entering without invi- 
tation or welcome. 2. That has been intruded 
or thrust in 1847. b. Geol. Of an igneous 
rock: Forced, while in a state of fusion, 
into cavities or fissures of other rocks 1844. 

1. Truth’s i. voice severe Scorr. Hence Intru-- 
sive-ly adv., -ness. 

Intrust, var. f. ENTRUST. 

Intubate (i-ntiube!t), v. 1612. [f. IN-? + 
L. tuba TUBE + -ATE*] T1. trans. To form 
into tubes 1612. 2, Med. To treat by inserting 
à tube into an aperture, esp. into the larynx 
(see next). Also absol. 1889. 

Intubation (intiubé'-fon). 1887. [f. prec.; 
sec -ATION.] The insertion of a tube; esp. i. 
of the larynx, the insertion of a tube into the 
glottis to keep it open, in diphtheria, ete. 

Intuent (i-ntiw,ént), a. 1865. [- intuent-, 

Pr. ppl. stem of L. intueri; see INTUITION, 
ENT.] That knows by intuition. 
Intuit (intiwjt), v. Also -ite. 1776. [- 
intuil-, pa. ppl. stem of L. intueri; see next.] 
Tl. trans. To instruct. 2. a. intr. To receive 
knowledge by direct perception 1840. b. 
trans. To know by intuition 1808. Hence 
Intu'itable a. 

2. b. He is a being. . who by the eternal necessity 
even of his nature, intuits everything 1858. 
Intuition (intiwi-fon). 1497. [- late L. 
intuitio, f. intuit-, pa. ppl. stem of L. intueri 
look upon, consider, contemplate, f. in- IN-* 
+ tueri look. Cf. Fr. intuition.) t1. A look- 
ing upon or into; inspection; a sight or view. 
(= L. intuitus.) —1664, 12. The action of 
mentally looking at; contemplation; percep- 
tion, recognition; mental view —1755. 13. 
Ulterior view; regard, respect, reference 
-1718. 4, Schol. Philos. The immediate 
knowledge ascribed to angelic and spiritual 
beings, with whom vision and knowledge are 
identical 1052. 5. Mod. Philos. The imme- 
diate apprehension of an object by the mind 
Without the intervention of any reasoning 
Process; a particular act of such apprehen- 
sion 1600. b. Immediate apprehension by the 
intellect alone; an act of such apprehension 
1059. c. Immediate apprehension by sense; 
an act of such apprehension 1819. 6. Direct 
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Eu insight; an instance of this 
_ 3- Phr. With i. to (of), with reference to. In i. to, 
in respect to, in view of. 4. Our Superiors are 
guided by I., and our Inferiors by Instinct ADDI- 
SON. 5. t we feel, and what we do, we may be 
said to know by i. PRIESTLEY. b. The truths 
known by i. are the original premises from which 
all others are inferred MILL. c. All our i. however 
takes place by means of the senses only 1819. 6. 
The intuitions of genius unconscious of any 
process 1866, 

Intuitional (intiui.fenál, a. 1860, [f. 
prec. + -AL'.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or de- 
rived from intuition; of the nature of intui- 
tion. 2. Pertaining to that theory, or philo- 
sophical school, which bases certain elements 
of knowledge on intuition (see prec. 5 b) 1865. 

Intuitionalism. 1850. [f. prec. + -I8M.] 
The theory of the intuitional school; the 
doctrine that the perception of truth, or of 
certain truths, is by intuition. So Intui-- 
tionalist = IvwrvurTIONIST (in both senses). 

Intuitionism (intiwi-foniz'm). 1847. [f. 
INTUITION + -IsM.) 1. The doctrine of Reid 
and others, that in perception, external 
objects are known immediately, without the 
intervention of a vicarious phenomenon. 2. 
= INTUITIONALISM 1874. So Intui-tionist, 
one who holds the theory of i. (in either 
sense). 

Intuitive (intic-itiv), a. 1594. [- med.L. 
intuitivus, f. intuit-; see INTUITION, -IVE. Cf. 
Fr. intuitif, -ive.] 11. Beholding. BULWER. 
tb. Of sight or vision: That consists in im- 
mediate looking upon an object, and sees it 
as it is —1656. 2. Of knowledge or mental per- 
ception: That consists in immediate appre- 
hension, without the intervention of any 
reasoning process 1645. b. Of a truth: Appre- 
hended by intuition 1872. 3. Of the mind or 
reason, or a mental act, etc.: That acts by 
intuition or immediate apprehension; opp. 
to discursive 1667. 4. Of persons: Possessing 
intuition 1052. 5. Of or pertaining to the 
school of moral philosophy that holds the 
first principles of ethics to be apprehended by 
intuition 1861. 

2. The i. vision comes like an inspiration 1849. 3. 
Whence the soule Reason receives, and reason is 
her being, Discursive, or I. Miur. P.L. v. 488. 5. 
The i. moralist..believes that the utilitarian 
theory is profoundly immoral LECKY. Hence 
Intu'itive-ly adv., -ness. 

Intuitivism (intiüitiviz'm). 1874. [f. prec. 
+ -IsM.] The doctrine that the fundamental 
principles of ethics are matters of intuition. 
So Intu-itivist, one who holds this doctrine; 
attrib. holding, or pertaining to, this doc- 
trine. 

Intumesce (intiume-s), v. 1796. [= L. 
intumescere swell up, f. in- IN-* +, tumescere, 
inceptive of tumére be tumid; see -ESCE.] 
intr. To swell up, become tumid; to bubble 


up. 

Intumescence (intiume-séns). 1656. [- Fr. 
intumescence, f. L. intumescere; see prec., 
-ENCE.] 1. The process of swelling up. Also 
fig. in reference to language. 2. Physiol. A 
swelling of the tissue of any organ or part of 
the body, or of a plant. Also concr. 1822. 3: 
The bubbling up of a fluid, etc. 1661. Also 


1. The i. of the tide JOHNSON. 3. The mixture 
melted without i. 1796. fig. The i. of nations would 
have found its vent JOHNSON. So {Intume:s- 
cency, intumescent quality or condition 1650. 

Intumescent (intiume-sént), a. 1870. [f. 
INTUMESCE, INTUMESCENCE; see -ENT.] Swel- 
ling up; becoming tumid. 

fIntu:mulate, v. Pa. pple. -at(e and 
-ated. 1535. [- intwnulat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
med.L. intumulare, f. in- IN- + tumulus 
burial mound; see -ATE*.] trans. To place in a 
tomb; to bury —1606. 

Intune, var. of ENTUNE v. 

Intu-rbidate, v. rare. 1684. [f. IN- + 
TURBID + -ATE*.] trans. To render turbid; to 
disturb, confuse —1834. 

The confusion of ideas and conceptions under the 
same term painfully inturbidates his theology 
COLERIDGE. 

Inturgescence (intnidse-séns). 1756. [f. 
IN-: + TURGESCENCE.] The action of swelling 
up; a swollen condition. (Dicts.) So tIntur- 
fe'scency 1650. 

Inturn (i-ntdm). 1599. [IN adv.] tfl. An 
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inward turn, bend, or curve 1690. 2. The 
turning in of the toes; also, a step in dancing 
1599. +3. In wrestling: The act of putting a 
leg between the thighs of an opponent and 
lifting him up. Also fig. 1690. 

tIntuse. [- L. intusum, subst. use of n. of 


pa. pple. of infundere bruise.] A bruise. 
SPENSER. 
Intussuscept  (i:ntÜs,sDse-pt), v. 1835. 


[Back-formation from next.] trans. To take 
up within itself or some other part; to intro- 
vert, to invaginate; said spec. of part of a 
bowel. So I:ntussusce:ptive a. character- 
ized by intussusception. 

Intussusception (i:ntis,sise-pfon). 1707. 
[- Fr. intussusception or mod.L. intussuscep- 
tio, f. L. intus within + susceptio SUSCEP- 
TION. In sense 1 formed directly on SUSCEP- 
TION.] 1, A taking within; absorption into 
itself. Also transf. and fig. 2. Phys. and Biol. 
The taking in of foreign matter by a living 
organism and its conversion into organic tis- 
sue. In Veg. Phys. opp. to apposition. 1764. 
3. Path. The inversion of one portion of 
intestine and its reception within an adjacent 
portion; invagination; introversion; an 
instance of this 1811. 

1. A particle of dry gelatine may be swelled up by 
the i. of water HUXLEY. 2. Some will have them 
e increase by i., and others by juxtaposition 


Intwine, etc., var. ENTWINE, etc, 

Inula (iniülà). 1822, [L., see ELECAM- 
PANE.] A plant so called by Roman writers; 
identified by medieval herbalists with Ele- 
campane (Inula helenium Linn.); hence, in 
Bot., the name of the genus of Composite to 
which Elecampane belongs. 

Hence Inulin [-1N'] Chem., a white starchy 
substance (CeH,,0;), obtained from the roots of 
Elecampane and other Composite. I-nuloid, a 
soluble modification of inulin, occurring in the 
roots of Jerusalem artichoke, dahlia, ete. 

jInu:mbrate, v. 1623. [~ inumbrat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. inumbrare, f. in- IN-* + 
umbra shade, shadow; see -ATE*.] trans. To 
cast à shadow upon; to shade; to put in the 
shade —1822. 

Inunct (inv-nkt), v. rare. 1518. [- (nunct-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. inunguere, f. in- IN-* + 
unguere smear, anoint.) trans. To anoint; to 
smear, 

Inunction (inv-nkfon). 1483. [- L. in- 
unctio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The action of 
anointing; smearing with, or rubbing in of, 
oil or ointment 1621. b. The anointing with 
oilin religious rites. Cf. UNOTION. 1483. 2. 
concr. An ointment, liniment, or unguent 1601, 
+Inu-nctuous, a. 1634. [IN-*.] Not unc- 


tuous; without oil or grease. So fIn- 
unctuo'sity 1794. 
Inundant (inv-ndint), a. 1629. [f. inun- 


dant-, pr. ppl. stem of L, inundare; see next, 
-ANT. In xvii perh. infl. by tinund inundate.] 
Overflowing, inundating. 

Inundate (i-nvnde't, inp-nde!t) v. 1623, 
[- inundat-, pa. ppl. stem of L, inundare, f. 
in- IN-* + undare flow; see -ATE*.] The stress 
is now mostly on the first syllable.) 1. trans. 
To overspread with a flood of water; to over- 
flow, flood 1791. 2. transf. and fig. To fill 
with an overflowing abundance or super- 


fluity 1623. 
1. The period when the Nile inundates ZEgypt 
1791. 2. I was inundated with letters WASHING- 


TON. 

Inundation (invndé!-fen), ME. [- OFr. 
inondacion (mod. -tion) or L. inundatio, f. 
as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action of inundat- 
ing; the fact of being inundated with water; 
an overflow of water; a flood. 2. transf. and 
fig. An overspreading or overwhelming in 
superfluous abundance; overflowing, supor- 
abundance 1589. 

1. This place hath a great pond caused by the i. 
of Nilus HAkLUYT. 2. An I. of impertinent Visi- 
tors 1767. 

1Inundersta:nding, a. [IN-*.] Not under- 
standing; without apprehension. PEARSON, 

Inurbane (invabé'-n), a. 1623. [7 L. in- 
urbanus, f. in- IN-? + urbanus URBANE.] Not 
urbane; unpolished; esp. impolite. Hence 
Inurba-ne-ly adv. 1610, -ness 1727. 

Inurbanity (inpabe-niti). 1598. [- Fr. 
inurbanité or med.L. inurbanitas (XID, f. in- 
IN- + L. urbanitas URBANITY.] Lack of 
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urbanity; unpolished manner or deportment; 
esp. incivility. 

The proverbial i. of these official Cerberi 1825. 

Inure, enure (iniü?., éniü?a), v. 1489. [— 
AFr. *eneurer, f. phr. *en eure in use or prac- 
tice, i.e. en IN-*, EN- + UmE'.] 1. trans. To 
bring by use, habit, or continual exercise to a 
certain condition or state of mind; to ac- 
custom, habituate. 12. To put into exercise 
or operation; to exercise, to practise, to 
commit (a crime). (Chiefly in form enure.) 
1549. 3. intr. Chiefly Law and U.S. To come 
into operation; to operate; to take or have 
effect 1589. 

1. We see to what easie satisfactions. .he had 
inur'd his conscience MILT, The poor, inured to 
drudgery and distress COWPER. 2. MILT. P.L. 


vill. 239. 3. This shall enure by force and way 
of grant COKE. A burial dress that shall i. for 
salvation in the realms of death KINGLAKE. 

fInu're, v.? 1619. [- L. inurere burn in, f. 
in- IN-* + urere burn. Cf. INUST.] 1. trans. 
To burn in, brand —1079. 2. To burn in a 
flame 1709. 

Inurement (iniü*amént. Also fen-. 
1586. [f. INURE v.' + -MENT.] The action of 
inuring or state of being inured; habituation. 

Inurn (ind-m), v. Also fen-. 1002. [f. 
IN-* + URN.] trans. To put (the ashes of a 
cremated body) in an urn; hence fransf. to 
entomb, inter. Also fig. 

The body was sometimes burnt and inurned, but 
sometimes buried 1861. 

Inusitate (inid-zite't), a. Now rare. 1546. 
[7 L. inusitatus, f. in- IN-* + usitatus, pa. 
pple. of usilari use often; see -ATE'| Un- 
wonted, unusual, out of use. So Inusita-- 
tion (rare), disuse. 

TInu'st, a. rare. 1634, [- L. inustus, pa. 
pple. of inurere INURE v.'] Burnt in, 
branded —1647. 

TInu:stion, 1618. [- late L. inustio brand- 
ing, f. inust-; see prec., -ION.] 1. Burning. T. 
ADAMS. 2, The action of burning in or brand- 
ing with fire. Hy. More (1647). 3. Cauteriza- 
tion —1834. 

Inutile (inid-til), a. 1484. [~ (O)Fr. inutile — 
L. inutilis, f. in- IN-> + utilis useful. Cf. 
UTILE.) Useless, of no service, unprofitable. 

Inutility (iniuti-liti). 1598. [- Fr. inutilité — 
L. tnutilitas, f. in- IN-^ + utilitas; see prec., 
-ITY.] The quality or state of being useless; 
want of utility; unprofitableness. b. A thing 
or person that is useless 1802. 

To find nothing in knowledge but its i. LYTTON. 

Inutterable, a. Now rare. 1603. [IN-*.] 
‘That cannot be uttered; unutterable. 

In vacuo: see IN Lat. prep. 

Invade (invé'-d), v. 1491. [— L, invadere, f. 
in- IN-* + vadere go.] 1. trans. To enter in a 
hostile manner, or with armed force 1494. 
2. transf. and fig. To enter or penetrate after 
the manner of an invader 1548. 3. intr. or 
absol. To make an invasion or attack 1491. 
4. trans. To intrude upon, infringe, encroach 
on, violate 1514. tb. To usurp, seize upon 
—1712. 15. To make an attack upon (a per- 
son). lil. and fig. 1753. 16. (Latinisms): a. 
To enter (lit, and fig.). SPENSER. b. To go; 
traverse 1598. 

1. Asserhadon invades Babylon NEWTON. 2. The 
deer i, the crops TENNANT. A sense of loss, of 
loneliness invades her M, ARNOLD. 4. You did 
their Natural Rights i. COWLEY. Hence Inva-der, 
one who invades, intrudes, or seizes. 
Inva‘ginate, a. rare. 1887. [f. INVAG- 
INATED on analogy of similar pairs; see -ATE?.] 
Invaginated. 

Invaginate (inva-dgine't), v. 1056. [f. 
INVAGINATION; see -ATE’, In XVII dicts. f. 
med.L. invaginare sheathe.) 1. (rans. a. To 
put in a sheath. b. To turn (a tubular 
sheath) back within itself; to introvert. 2, 
intr, To become invaginated 1887. 

Invaginated (invo-dsine'ted), ppl. a. 1835. 
If. next (see -aTE’, -ED) on analogy of 
similar pairs.) Sheathed; turned into a 
sheath; introverted. 

Invagination (invedginé'fon). 1658. [= 
mod.L. invaginatio; see IN-*, VAGINA, -ATION. 
In xvi dicts. — med.L. (see INVAGINATE v.).] 
The action of sheathing or introverting; the 
condition of being sheathed or introverted; 
ite Garda. waa originated’ 

ie Gastrula , . was origina! an inversio) 
i. of the Blastula 1859.6 i SET 
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Invalescence’ (invále-séns). rare. 1730. 
If. IN-* + -valescence in convalescence.] Ill 
health. 

Invalescence* (invále-séns). rare. 1795. 
[f. L. invalescere grow strong, inceptive of 
invalére be strong against; see -ENCE. Cf. 
med.L. invalescentia (xi1).) Strength; health; 
force (Dicts.). 

tInvaletu-dinary, a. rare. 1661. [- med.L. 
invaletudinarius, f. L. invaletudo, -din- ill- 
health, f. in- IN-* + valetudo health; see 
-ARY'] Wanting health or strength; infirm, 
invalid —1661. 

Invalid (invz-lid), a.* 1635. [~ L. invali- 
dus; see IN-*, VALID.] Not valid. fl. With- 
out power or strength; weak, feeble —1834. 
2. Of no force; esp. without legal force, void 
1635. 

2. That which was i. from the beginning, cannot. 
poe valid by prescription or tract of time 


(RAMHALL. 

Invalid (invalid, -lid, inváli-d), a.* and sb. 
Also -ide. 1642. [f. as prec. with pro- 
nunciation after Fr. invalide. Orig. only a 
special sense of prec.] 

A. adj. Infirm from sickness or disease; en- 
feebled or disabled by illness or injury. Now 
only an attrib. use of the sb. 

His invalide and suffering sister 1869. 

B. sb. 1. An infirm or sickly person 1709. 2. 
A soldier or sailor disabled for active service 
1704. 3. attrib. a. (See A.) b. Of or for inva- 
lids. 1845. 

2. Invalides, the Hótel des Invalides, a hospital or 
home for old and disabled soldiers in Paris. 

Hence EFnvalidish 1855, I-nvalidy 1804 adjs. 
colloq., somewhat of an invalid. 

Invalid (inve-lid), v.' Now rare. 1020. [f. 
INVALID a.!; cf. INVALIDATE v. and Fr. invali- 
der (XV).] trans. To render invalid; to 
invalidate. 

Invalid (invaltd, inváli-d), v.* Also -ide. 
1787. [f. INVALID a.*] 1. trans. To make an 
invalid; to lay up or disable by illness or 
injury. (Chiefly in pass.) 1803. 2. To enter 
on the sick-list; to report as unfit for active 
Service 1787. 3. intr. To become an invalid; 
of a soldier or sailor: To go on the sick-list; 
to leave the service on account of illness or 
injury 1829. 

1. The Queen. .was invalided at Windsor 1837. 2. 
He was invalided home, sorely against his will 
1882. 3. The conscripts die first, they i. at an in- 
explicable rate 1885. 

Invalidate (invee-lide't), v. 1649. [- invali- 
dat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. invalidare 
invalidate, annul (xy), perh. partly after Fr. 
invalider; see -ATE*.] trans. To render in- 
valid; to render of no force or effect; esp. to 
deprive of legal efficacy. 

To i. an Obligation 1651, an argument 1674, 
evidence 1801. Hence tInva-lidable a. ineffec- 


tive 1634. 
Invalidation (invelidéfon). 1771.  [f. 
prec. + -I0N. Cf. med.L. invalidatio, Fr. 


invalidation.) The action of invalidating or 
rendering invalid. 

It is no i. of this high claim 1863. 

Invalidism  (i-nválidizzm, invüli-diz'm). 
1794, [f. INVALID sb. + -ISM.] The state of 
being an invalid; chronic infirmity or ill 
health that prevents activity. 

Invalidity (invüli-diti) 1550. [- Fr. 
invalidité or med.L. invaliditas, f. L. in- 
validus; see INVALID a.', -ITY.] The quality of 
being invalid; esp. want of legal validity. 12. 
Want of strength or efficacy; weakness, in- 
capacity -1698. 3. [Related to INVALID a.*] 
Want of bodily strength or health; condition 
of being an invalid; bodily infirmity 1698. 

1. The I. of their Passports 1711, of the evidence 
1841. 3. Allowances for both i. and old age 1891. 
So Inva-lidness. 

Invalorous (invæ-lðrəs), a. 
IIN-*.] Not valorous, cowardly. 

Invaluable (inve-liu&b'l, a. 1576. [IN-*.] 
1. That cannot be valued; above and beyond 
valuation; inestimable. 2. Without value, 
valueless 1640. 


1. A free government. .is an i. blessing BUTLER. 
Hence Inva-Iuableness. Inva‘luably adv. 


rare. 1840. 


HInvalued, a. poet. rare. 1603. [IN-*.] 
Invaluable —1806. 
Invar (ünvai). 1902. (abbrev. of INVARI- 


ABLE.] An alloy of nickel and steel in which 
the coefficient of expansion is negligible. 


INVEIGH 


Invariable (invé*riüb'), a. (sb. 1457. 
[- (O)Fr. invariable or late L. invariabilis ; see 
In-*, VARIABLE.] A. adj. Not subject to 
variation or alteration; unchangeable; 
constant; unvarying. b. Math. Of a quan- 
tity: Constant. Of a point, line, ete.: 
Fixed. 1704. B. sb. Math. An invariable 
quantity, a constant 1864. Hence In- 
variability, Inva-riableness, unchange- 
ableness. Inva-riably adv. 

A. The value of gold and silver is certainly not i. 
MeCULLOCH. 

Invariance (invé*riiins). 1878. [f. next; 
see -ANCE.] Math. The character of remain- 
ing unaltered after a linear transformation; 
the essential property of an invariant. So 
Inva-riancy. 

Invariant (invé?-riánt). 
VARIANT.] 

A. adj. Unvarying 1874. 

B. sb. Math. A function of the coefficients of 
a quantic, such that, if the quantic be 
linearly transformed, the same function of 
the new coefficients is equal to the first func- 
tion multiplied by some power of the modu- 
lus of transformation. Hence Inva:riantive 
a. belonging to an i. Inva-riantively adv. 


1851. [f. IN-* + 


Invaried (invé*-rid), a. rare. 1077. (IN-*.] 
Unvaried. 
Invasion (invé'son). 1508. [- (O)Fr. in- 


vasion or late L. invasio, f. invas-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. invadere; see INVADE, -ION.] 1. Tho 
action of invading; an entrance or incursion 
with armed force; a hostile inroad. Also fig. 
2. Infringement by intrusion; encroachment 
upon the property, rights, privacy, etc. of 
any one 1050. +3. Assault, attack (upon a 
person, etc.) —1757. 

1. fig. An i. of Disease BOYLE, of doubt 1847. 

Invasive (invé^siv), a. 1456. [= Fr. tin- 
vasif, -ive or med.L. invasivus, f. as prec.; 
see -IVE.] 1. Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, invasion; f(of weapons) offensive. 
2. Characterized by invasion 1598. Also 
transf. and fig. 3. Intrusive, encroaching 
1670. 

1. An i. war 1788, 2. Th'i, foe's designs SHEN- 
STONE. 

Invecked (inve-kt) ppl. a. 1496. [Angli- 
cized sp. of *invect- — L. invectus, pa. pple. of 
invehere carry in; see INVEIGH.] Bordered by 
or consisting (as an edge) of a series of small 
convex lobes. Chiefly in Her. 

tInve:ct, v. 1548. [- invect-; see prec., IN- 
VEIGH.] 1. (rans. To bring in, import, intro- 
duce. UDALL. 2. intr. To inveigh —1625. 

Invected (inve-ktéd), ppl. a. 1041. [f. as 
prec. + -ED'.] Brought in, introduced; spec. 
in Her. = INVEOKED. 

TInve:ction, 1450. [- L. inveclio bringing 
in, importation; in late L. attacking with 
words; f. invect-; see next, -10N.] 1. The 
action of inveighing; an invective —1651. 2. 
Importation —1058. 

Invective (inve'ktiv). ME. [- (O)Fr. in- 
vectif, -ive adj., invective sb. — late L. in- 
vectivus, invectiva (oratio) as sb., f. invect-, 
pa. ppl. stem of invehere; see next, -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Using or characterized by de- 
nunciatory or railing language; inclined to 
inveigh; vituperative, abusive. Now rare. 
12. Carried or borne in (against something). 
FLORIO, 

«ei i. speeches. .had passed in the same 


B. sb. 1. A violent attack in words; a de- 
nunciatory or railing speech, writing, or ex- 
pression 1523. 2. (Without pl.) Vehement 
denunciation; vituperation 1602. 

1. This it is that fills. . Pamphlets with spightfull 
invectives BP. HALL. 2. A torrent of i. 1839. 

Hence Inve-ctively adv. (now rare). 

Inveigh (invé'-), v. 1480. [— L. invehere 
carry in, medio-pass. invehi be borne into, 
attack, assail with words, f. in- IN-* + vehere 
carry; for the sp. cf. tconveigh CONVEY.] 

I. +1. trans. To introduce (rare) -1990. 12. 
To entice, inveigle -1680. 13. To carry away 
(to a place) 1878. 

IL. 1. infr. To utter vehement denunciation, 
reproach, or censure; to rail loudly. Const. 
against (tat, of, on, upon). (The current 
sense.) 1529. 12. trans. To attack or assail 
with words 1070. ^ 

1. Williams inveighed against Laud as a Papist 
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D’IsRAELI. Popular orators, who rose to power by 
inveighing against property FROUDE, Hence In- 
vei-gher. 

Inveigle (invi-g’l), v. 1494. [In xvi envegle 
(-veugle) — AFr. envegler alteration (cf. 
ENSAMPLE) of (O)Fr. aveugler blind, f. aveugle 
blind, prob. :- Rom. *ab oculis ‘without 
eyes.] tl. trans. To blind in mind or 
judgement; to beguile, deceive —1709. 2. To 
gain over by deceitful allurement; to entice, 
seduce 1540, tb. To entrap, ensnare, en- 
tangle —17 

1, The subtiltie of Satan inueagling vs, as it did 
Eue HOOKER. 2. Yet have they many baits, and 
guilefull spells To i. and invite th’ unwary sense 
MILT. Conus 538. b. To enveigle and entangle his 
necessitous neighbour. .till he have got a hank 
over his estate NDERSON. Hence Invei-gle- 
ment, cajolery, allurement, enticement. In- 


vei-gler. 
tInvei'l, v. 1592, [f. IN-! or * + VRIL v. Cf. 


Envet.] To cover with or as with a veil 
-1763. 

Invendible (invexndíb'), a. rare. 
[IN-.] Not vendible; unsaleable. 
Inve:ndibi-lity, unsaleableness. 

Inveneme, etc., obs. ft. ENVENOM, etc. 

Invent (inve-nt), v. 1475. [- invent-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. invenire come upon, discover, 
f. in- IN- + venire come. Cf. Fr. inventer 
(xvi).] 1. frans. To come upon, find; to dis- 
cover. (Obs. exe. in reference to the Inven- 
tion of the Cross: see INVENTION I. 1.) 2. To 
find out or produce by mental activity; tto 
devise —1821; to fabricate, feign, ‘make up’ 
1535. 3. To find out in the way of original 
contrivance; to devise first, originate (a new 
method, instrument, etc.). The chief current 
sense, 14. To bring into use formally or 
by author to found, establish, institute, 


1706. 
Hence 


appoint —16/ t5. With inf.: To devise, 
panktive, find out how (to do something) 
-1729. 

1. It was in n bed of this tender herb [sweet 
basil] that Our Lord's Cross was invented 1887. 
2. For laboured impiety, what apology can be in- 
vented? JOHNSON. The calumnies which. .he had 
invented to blacken the fame of Anne Hyde 
MACAULAY, 3. They invented the arte of printing 
1601. G: 0 Invented the telescope 1783. I only 


said I invented the word ‘agnostic’ HUXLEY. 
5. They will i. to engage your attention BUTLER, 

tI-nventary, -arie. 1459. [var. of INVEN- 
TORY sb., after late L. inventarium; see -ARY?.] 

= INVENTORY sb. —1763. 

Inventer: sce INVENTOR. 

Inve'ntful, a. rare. 1797. [f. INVENT v. + 
FUL.) Full of invention. 

Inventible, -able, a. rare. 1641. [f. IN- 
VENT v. + -IBLE (on L. analogy), -ABLE.] 
Capable of being invented. Hence Inve-n- 
tibleness, 

Invention (inve-nfon). ME. [- L. inventio, 
f. invent-; see INVENT v., -ION. Cf. (O)Fr. in- 
vention (X1V).] 

I, 1. The action of'coming upon or finding; 
discovery. Obs. or arch. b. Rhet. Selection 
of topics or arguments 1509. 2. The action 
of devising, contriving, or making up; fabri- 
cation 1526. 3. Contrivance or production of 
a new method, of an art, kind of instrument, 
ete. previously unknown; origination, intro- 
duction 1531. b. In art and literary composi- 
tion: The devising of a subject, idea, or 
method of treatment, by exercise of the 
intellect or imagination 1638. 4. The faculty 
of inventing or devising; inventiveness 1480. 
15. Invented style, fashion, design —1715. 

1. The i. and use of the four metals in Greece 
NEWTON. Invention of the Cross: the reputed 
finding of the Cross by Helena, mother of the 
Emperor Constantine, in A.D. 326; hence, the 
Church festival observed on the 3rd of May in 
commemoration of this. 2. This proceeding is not, 
of my own i. SWIFT. 3. The first inuention of 
Tobacco taking. JAS. I. 4. He was nota man of 
much i, SMEATON. 5. Guns of several Sizes and 
Inventions ADDISON. 

IL. 1. Something devised; a device, contri- 
vance, design, plan, scheme 1513. 12. A 
literary composition —1601. 3. A fabrication, 
fiction, figment 1500. 4. An original contri- 
vance or device 1546. 5. Mus. A short piece 
of music in which a single idea is worked out 
in à simple manner. GROVE. 


1. God hath made man vpright; but they haue 
Sought out many inuentions Ecel. 7:29. 2. Twel. 
N. V. i. 341. 3. The story. .was all meer I. 1748. 
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4. Tyle and slate to 
lance a Hes couer houses were the inuen- 


HMM in, rival DRAYTON. 
ventional a. (rare), of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of i. (Dicts. 1 = 
INVENTIVE 1, 2. Teor ese inxegitiousa; 

Inventive (inventiv), a. 1450. [- Fr. 
inventif, -ive or med.L. inventivus (xm), f. 
as prec.; see -IVE.] 1. Having the faculty of 
invention; original in contriving or devising, 
2. Produced by or showing original contri- 
vance 1601, +3. Invented, fictitious —1673. 

1. Those that haue ye inuentiuest heades 
ASCHAM, 2. I. mockery and insult Scorr. Hence 
Inverntively adv., -ness. 

Inventor (inve-ntai). Also f-er. 1490. 
[- L. inventor, f. as prec.; see -oR 2. Cf. 
Fr. inventeur.] One who invents. fl. A dis- 
coverer. 1509-1744. 2. One who devises some- 
thing fictitious or false 1513. 3. One who de- 
vises or produces something new (as an 
instrument, art, etc. by original contri- 
vance; ‘the first finder-out'. (The prevailing 
sense.) 1490. 

Inventorial (inventó*riil, a. rare. [f. 
next + -AL'.] Pertaining to, or haying the 
character of, an inventory; detailed. Hence 
Invento-rially adv. in detail 1604, 

Inventory (i-nvéntori), sb. 1450. [- med.L. 
inventorium, for late L. inventarium (whence 
(O)Fr. inventaire, and INVENTARY), f. invent-; 
see INVENT v., -ORY'.] 1. A detailed list of 
articles, such as goods and chattels, or parcels 
of land, found to have been in the possession 
of a person at his decease or conviction, 
sometimes with a statement of the nature 
and value of each; hence any such detailed 
statement of property, goods or furniture, 
or the like. 2. gen. or fig. A list, catalogue; a 
detailed account 1589. 3. transf. The lot of 
goods, etc., which are or may be made the 
subject of an inventory 16091. 4. U.S. = 
STOCK-TAKING. 

1. There take an Inuentory of all I haue SHAKS. 
2. What sects? What are their opinions? give us 
the I. MILTON. 

Inventory (i-nvéntori), v. 1526. [f. prec. 
sb.] trans. To make an inventory or descrip- 
tive list of; to catalogue (goods, ete.). Also 
gen. or fig. 
fig. It [my beauty] shal be inuentoried and euery 
particle and vtensile labell'd to my will SHAKS. 


Inve-ntress. 1580. [-Ess.] A dod 
n- 


inventor. So tInventri-ce 1509-1546, 
ventrix 1604 (?Obs.). 
Inveracious (invéré^fos), a. 1885. [IN-*.] 


Untruthful. So Invera:city 1864. 

Inverisimilitude (inve:risimiJitiud). 1818. 
[IN-.] Lack of verisimilitude; unlikelihood; 
improbability. 

Inverminate (inv5-amine't), v. 1830. [app. 
f. IN-* + VERMIN + -ATE*.] (rans. To infest 
like worms; to swarm or burrow in. COLE- 
RIDGE. So Inve:rmina:tion, the condition of 
being infested with (intestinal) worms 1808. 

Inverness (invorne-s). 1865. [- Gael. 
Inbhir-nis mouth of the (river) Ness.) A 
town in the Highlands of Scotland. Hence 
1. cloak, overcoat, name of an overcoat with a 
removable cape (J. cape). 

Inverse (invous, i-nvozs) 1658. [- L. 
inversus, pa. pple. of invertere INVERT v.] 

A. adj. 1. Turned upside down; inverted. 
2. Inverted in position, order, or relations 
1831. 3. Math. a. Arith. and Alg. Of such 
a nature in respect to another operation, rela- 
tion, etc. that the starting-point of the one is 
the conclusion of the other, and vice versa; 
opposite in nature or effect. Opp. to direct. 
1060. b. Geom. Inverse point, line, curve, ete., 
one related to another point, line, curve, etc., 
in the way of geometrical inversion (see IN- 
VERSION I. 3 b) 1873. 4. Cryst. Opp. to direct 
1878. 

1. Make from these Piers i. Arches MOXON. 2. Go 
on. .Seeking, an i. Saul, a kingdom to find only 
asses CLOUGH. 3. a. Inverse ratio: (a) a ratio in 
which the terms are reversed; (b) the ratio of two 
quantities which vary inversely, i.e. one of which 
increases in the proportion in which the other de- 
creases, and vice versa; 80 i. proportion. I. square: 
often used for the relation of two quantities one of 
which varies inversely as the square of the other. 
Rule of Three i.: that case of the Rule of Three in 
which the antecedent of each of the ratios corre- 
sponds to the consequent of the other. a 

B. sb. 1. An inverted state or condition; 


INVERT 


thus CBA is the inverse of ABC 1681. 2, The 
result of inversion: a. Math. A ratio, pro- 
portion, or process in which thé antecedents 
and consequents are interchanged. Also, 
short for inverse function. 1695. b. Geom. 
Short for inverse curve, point, ete. 1873. c. 
Ion The proposition obtained by inversion. 

Inverse (invó-s), v. Now rare. 1611. [f. 
prec.] trans. To turn upside down; to invert; 
to reverse in order or direction. 

Inversely (invó-sli), adv. 1660, [f, IN- 
VERSE d. + -LY*.] In an inverse manner or 
order; as the inverse; by inversion. b. In- 
vertedly; upside down 1776. 

Inversion (invd-afon). 1551. [= L. inversio, 
f. invers-, pa. ppl. stem of invertere; see IN- 
VERT v., -ION.] 

I. 1. A turning upside down 1598, b. Geol. 
"The folding back of stratified rocks upon each 
other, so that older strata overlie the newer 
1849. 2. A reversal of position, order, se- 
quence, or relation 1599. tb. Rhet. = ANTI- 
STROPHE 3 b. —1657. C. Gram. = ANASTROPHE 
1586. d. Mus. The action of inverting an 
interval, chord, phrase, or subject (see IN- 
vert v. I. 2. e); also, the interval, chord, etc. 
so produced 1806. e. Logic. An immediate in- 
ference in which the new subject is the nega- 
tive of the original one 1896. 3. Math. a. 
Arith. and Alg. The reversal of a ratio by 
interchanging the positions of the antecedent 
and consequent 1660. b. Geom. A transforma- 
tion in which for each point of a given figure 
is substituted another point in the same 
straight line from a fixed point (called the 
origin or centre of inversion), and so situated 
that the product of the distances of the two 
points from the centre of inversion is con- 
stant (cyclical or spherical inversion). Also 
extended to similar transformationsinvolving 
a more complex relation of corresponding 
points or lines, as quadric inversion, tangential 
inversion. 1873. 4. Mil. An evolution by 
which ranks are converted into files 1635. 5. 
Chem. A decomposition of certain carbo- 
hydrates into two different substances, as of 
cane-sugar into dextrose and levulose, where- 
by the direction of the optical rotatory 
power is reversed 1864. t6. = METAPHOR 
—1589. 

2. When we dress by a mirror we perform a series. 
of inversions, very difficult at first BAIN. b. You 
maye confute the same by inuersion, that is to 
saie, tournyng his taile cleane contrary 1551, 

IL. 1. Her. See INVERTED II, 1. 1038. 2. A 
turning outside in, introversion; a turning 
inside out. spec. in Path, 1598. 

IIL. Diversion to an improper purpose; per- 
version —1755. 

Invert (i-nvoat), sb. 1838. [f. INVERT v.] 
1. An inverted arch. 2. Psychol. One whose 
sex instincts are inverted 1897. 

Invert (invo-at), v. 1533. [- L. invertere, f. 
in- IN-* + verlere turn; lit. turn in, turn out- 
side in, hence, turn the opposite way.] 

I. 1. (rans. To turn upside down 1613. +b. 
fig. To overthrow, upset; to subvert 1700. 2. 
To reverse in position, order, or sequence; to 
turn in an opposite direction 1533. b. Jig. 
1582. te. Rhet. To retort an argument upon 
an opponent —1796. fd. To use (words) in 
a non-literal sense. PUTTENHAM. e. Mus. To 
change the relative position of the notes of 
(an interval or chord) by placing the lowest 
note higher, usually an octave higher; also, 
to modify (a phrase or subject) by inverting 
the intervals between the successive notes, 
i.e. by reversing the direction of its motion 
1838. f. Logic. To obtain the inverse of (a 
proposition) 1896. g. Math, To transform by 
inversion, obtain the inverse of. 3. Mil. Cf. 
INVERSION I. 4. 1832. 4. Chem. To break up 
(cane-sugar) into dextrose and levulose 1864. 
15. intr. To change to the opposite —1813. 

1. Again the lab'ring hind inverts the soil SHEN- 
STONE. 2. The way is the same, but the order is in- 
verted HOBBES. b. Thus is all inverted, many 
Kings, and few subjects PURCHAS. €. They in- 
verted, and retaliated the impiety BURKE. 

TIE. trans. To divert from its proper pur- 
pose; to pervert to another use —1078. 

III. tl. trans. To turn in or inward —1640. 
2. To turn outside in, or inside out; spec. in 


Path. 1615. 


INVERT 


Invert, a. 1880. [Short for INVERTED.] 
In I. sugar: Sugar formed by the breaking 
up of cane-sugar into dextrose and lævulose. 

Invertant (invé-atint), a. 1828. [f. INVERT 
v. + -ANT.) Her. = INVERTED IL. 1. 

Invertebral (invó-itíbràl), a. rare. 1816. 
[f. IN-* + VERTEBRAL.] = INVERTEBRATE a. 

\\Invertebrata (invdatibré!-ta), sb. pl. 1828. 
[mod.L. (sc. animalia animals), after Fr. 
invertébrés (Cuvier, 1805), f. in- IN-* + 
verlébre — L, vertebra VERTEBRA.) A name for 
all animals except the Vertebrata or back- 
boned animals; now only a convenient 
negative term for all groups below the 
Vertebrata. 

Invertebrate (invo-atibrét). 1826. [Angli- 
cized f. prec.; see -ATE!, *. 

A, adj. Not having a backbone or spinal 
column. b. fig. Without *backbone' 1879. 
B. sb. One of the Invertebrata 1826. Also 


Jig. 

Inverted (invo-itéd), ppl. a. 1598. [f. IN- 
VERT v. + -ED*.] 

I. 1. Turned upside down. b. Mus. Of 
chords or intervals: Having the lowest note 
transposed an octaye higher 1811. 2. Re- 
versed in position or order; turned in the 
opposite direction 1602. 3, Reversed in rela- 
tions 1702. b. Reversed in meaning 1646. 
4. Mil. Cf. INVERSION T. 4, INVERT v. I. 3. 1832. 
5. Math. = INVERSE a. I. 3. 1885. 6. Chem. Of 
cane-sugar; Exhibiting levorotatory power 
1867. 

1. They had no covering but an i. boat 1806, 2. I 
live in an i. order. They who ought to have suc- 
ceeded me are gone before me BURKE. 3. This i. 
Tdolatry, wherein the Image did Homage to the 
Man STEELE. 

II, 1. Her. Turned inwards or towards the 
middle of the field: said of animals or their 
members 1610. 2, Path, Introverted ; 
inside out 1787. i, commas: * ’ or ** 

Hence Inve-rtedly adv. in an i. manner. 
fInvertible (invo-atib', a.! 1534. [- late 
L. invertibilis, f. in- IN-* + vertere turn; see 
-BLE.] That cannot be turned or reversed 
—1033. 

An indurate and i, conscience CRANMER. 

Invertible, a.* 1881. [f. INVERT v. + 
-IBLE.] a. That can be inverted. b. That 
tends to invert the usual order. 

Invertin (invé-atin, invoatin) 1879. [f. 
INVERT v, + -IN'.] Chem. A chemical ferment, 
obtained as a white powder from yeast desic- 
cated in air; it is the constituent which pro- 
duces the inversion of sugar. 

Invertor (invd-atoa). [f. INVERT v. + -OR 2.] 
An instrument for reversing an electric 
current; a commutator, (Mod, Dicts.) 

Invest (inve-st), v. 1489. [— (O)Fr. investir 
or L, investire clothe, surround (extended in 
meaning in med.L.), f. in- IN-* + vestis 
clothing. In II, after It. investire.] 

I. 1. (rans. To clothe; to dress or adorn 1583; 
to put on as clothes or ornaments 1596. 2, 
transf. To cover or surround as with a gar- 
ment. Const. with. 1548. b. To cover as a 
garment does 1032. 3. fig. 1604, 4. To clothe 
with or in the insignia of an office; hence, with 
the dignity itself; to install in an office or 
rank with proper rites 1489. 5. To establish 
in the possession of any office, position, pro- 
porty, ete.; to endow with power, authority, 
or privilege. Const, in, with. 1564. 6. To 
settle, secure, or vest (a right or power) in (a 
person) 1590. 7. Mil. To enclose or hem in; 
to besiege, beleaguer; fto attack 1600, 

1, Ile show you, how the Bride, faire Isis, they i. 
DRAYTON, So faire a crew. Cannot find one this 
girdle to inuest SPENSER. 2. b. Thread-like down 
which inyests the plant 1861. 4. The lord Thomas 
Stanley he inuested with the swoorde of the 
countie of Darby HALL. 5. To i. a person with 
lands 1861. 6. The powers invested in Congress 
1794. 7. Astorga is invested WELLINGTON, 

II. To employ (money) in the purchase of 
anything from which interest or profit is 
expected 1613. b. absol. or intr, To make an 
investment; collog. to lay out money 1864. 

b. colloq. To i. in a penny time-table 1900, 

fInve'stient, a. 1095. [~ investient-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. investire; see prec., 

Investing, coating, enveloping —1762. 

Investigable (investigüb'), a.' 1594. 
[- late L. investigabilis; see INVESTIGATE and 
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-ABLE.] Capable of being investigated, traced. 
out, or searched into; open to investigation. 

fInvestigable, a.* 1510. (- eccl.L. in- 
vestigabilis, f. in- IN-* + vestigare track, 
trace, + -bilis -BLE. Cf. OFr. investigable.] 
Incapable of being traced; unsearchable 
—1701. 

Investigate (inve:stige't), v. 1510. [= in- 
vestigat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. investigare, ii 
IN- + vestigare track, trace out; see -ATE 
1. trans. To search or inquire into; to examine 
systematically or in detail. 2. intr. To make 
search; to reconnoitre, to scout; to inquire 
systematically, to make investigation 1510. 

1. To i, a question of law ‘JUNIUS’. 2. To i. 
into the nature of Society MANDEVILLE. Hence 
Investigatingly adv. investigative a. In- 
ve'stigator. 

Investigation (investigé'-fon). late ME. 
[— (O)Fr. investigation or L, investigatio, f.as 
prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action of investi- 
gating; search, inquiry; systematic examina- 
tion; minute and careful research. Also with 
an and pl. 2. The tracking of (a beast). T. 
TAYLOR. 

1. L of the truth 1602. Characters which 
require a long i. to unfold BURKE. 

finvestion. rare. 1586. [- med.L. in- 
vestio, var. of investitio, f. L. investire; see 
INVEST v., -ION.] The action of investing; 
investment —1632. 

Investitive (investitiv), a. 1780. |f. as 
next + -IVE.] Having the property or func- 
tion of investing. 

Investiture (investitiü). ME. [- med.L. 
investitura, f. investit-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
investire; see INVEST v., -URE.] 1. The action 
of clothing or robing; concr. that which 
clothes or covers. Chiefly fig. 1651. 2. The 
action or ceremony of clothing in the insignia. 
of an office; the formal investing of a person 
with an office or rank; the formal putting (a 
person) in possession of a fief or benefice. 
Often, spec., the livery and seizin of the 
temporalities of an eccl. dignity. ME. 3. 
Clothing in attributes or qualities; establish- 
ment in any state of privilege or honour 1026. 
4. = INVESTMENT 4. Now rare. 1649. t5. = 
INVESTMENT 5. —1845. 

1. The darkness of clouds is the accustomed i. of 
the Divine rene 1871. 2. The kingi „gave the 
bishop the i., or livery and seizin of his tempor- 
alities, by the delivery of a ring and staff BURKE. 
3. One incapable of i. with any grandeur LAMB. 

Investment (inve:stmént). 1597. [f. IN- 
vest v. + -MENT.] 1. The act of putting 
clothes or vestments on; coner. clothing; 
vestments. Also fig. 2. transf. An envelope; 
a coating 1646. 3. = INVESTITURE 2, 3. 1649. 
4. Mil. The surrounding or hemming in of a 
town or fort by a hostile force; beleaguerment; 
blockade. Also attrib. 1811. 5. Comm. The 
investing of money or capital; an amount of 
money invested in some species of property. 
Also attrib, 1615. b. A form of property 
viewed as a vehicle in which money may be 
invested 1837. 

1. You, Lord Arch-bishop. . Whose white Inuest- 
ments figure Innocence SHAKS. 3. The i. of the 
powers of nature with personal life and conscious- 
ness 1885. 4. To draw the i. closer KINGLAKE. 5. 
Before the i. could be made, a change of the mar- 
ket might render it ineligible A. HAMILTON. b. ‘I 
do not put myself in the way of hearing about 
profitable investments’ 1837. 

Investor (inve-stes). Also f-er. 1586. [f. 
Invest + -OR 2.] One who invests. 

Investure (inve-stiiia), sb. 1577. [f. IN- 
VEST + -URE. Not on L. analogies.) = IN- 
VESTITURE, INVESTMENT. 

tInve:sture, v. rare. 1552, [Partly f. 
prec.; partly f. IN-' or * + VESTURE.] 1. 
trans. To invest ín an estate or dignity. 
AscHAM. 2. To clothe, to vest —1661. 

2. Our monks investured in their copes FULLER. 

Inveteracy (inve-térüsi). 1691. [f. next; 
see -ACY.] 1. The quality of being inveterate; 
the state of being strong or deep-seated from. 
long persistence 1719. 2. Deep-rooted preju- 
dice, hostility, or hatred; enmity of old 
standing 1691. 

1. The i. of the people's prejudices ADDISON. 2. 
The I. of the Jews against the Christians 1703. 

_Inveterate (inve-térét), a. late ME. [- L. 
inveleratus, pa. pple. a. of inveterare make 
old, f. in- IN-* + vetus, veter- old; see -ATE?.] 
1. Of old standing; aged. 2. Firmly estab- 
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lished by long continuance; long-established ; 
deep-rooted; obstinate. (Now mostly of 
things evil.) 1563. 3. Full of obstinate preju- 
dice or hatred; embittered, malignant; viru- 
lent. (Now vulgar.) 1528. 4. Settled or con- 
firmed in habit, condition, or practice; 
hardened, obstinate 1734. 

1. An I. willow-tree EVELYN. 2. An Extirpation 
of i. sinfull Habits SOUTH. I. disease COWLEY. 
His old and i. enemies ALISON. 3. I felt i. against 
him DICKENS. 4. An i. smoker 1859. Hence 
Inve'terately adv., -ne: 

Inveterate (inve-tére't), v. Obs. or arch, 
1574. [f. prec. or — inveterat-, pa. ppl. stem of 
L. inveterare; see prec., -ATE*.] 1. To make 
old; to establish or confirm by age or long 
continuance; falso, to harden (the bowels). 
2. To render inveterate in enmity. J. 
HARRINGTON. 

fInve-teration. rare. 1031. [— L. invetera- 
tio, f. inveleral-; see prec., -I0N.] The action 
of rendering, or process of becoming, 
inveterate —1721. 

fInvi:ct, a. 1494. [- L. invictus, f. in- IN-* 

+ victus, pa. pple. of vincere conquer. Fr. 
tinvicle.] Unconquered —1078. So tInvi:cted 
a. 1600. 

Invidious (invi-dios), a. 1000. [~ L. in- 
vidiosus, f. invidia ill will; see ENVY sb., 
-I0US.] 1. Tending or fitted to excite ill will or 
envy. 2. Of an action, duty, topic, ete.: En- 
tailing odium or ill will upon the person por- 
forming, discharging, discussing, etc.; giving 
offence to others 1701; of a distinction, 
Offensively discriminating 1709. 3. Thai 
looks with an evil eye; envious, grudging, 
jealous. Now rare. 1008. T4. Odious to a 
person (rare) —1720. 

1. Ani. Pamphlet 1755. His revenue. . was ample 
without being i. BURKE. 2. The laws against the 


combinations of labourers. . were seen to be wal ust. 
and i. ROGERS. 4. Joseph. . became i. to his elder 
Brethren STEELE. Hence Invi-dious-ly adv., 
-ness. , 

Invigilancy (invidgilànsi). rare. 1611. 
[f. IN-* + Viamancy.] Absence of vigilance 
or watchfulness. So Invi-gilance (rare) 1828. 

Invigilate (invi-dgile't), v. 1953. [= in- 
vigilat-, pa. ppl. stem of L, invigilare, f. in- 
In-? + vigilare watch, f. vigil watchful; si 
-ATEA] 1. intr, To keep watch. Now spec. 
To watch over students nt examination. 
12. trans. To arouse; to make watehful (rare) 
-16.. Hence Invi'gilator. Invigila-tion. 

Invigorate (invi-gore't), v. 1040. [~ 7 
vigorat-, pa. ppl. stem of med.L. *invigorare 
(cf. Fr. tenvigorer XV-XVI), f. in- IN-* + L. 
vigorare make strong; see -ATE?, and cf. next.] 
1. trans. To impart vigour to; to fill with life 
and energy; to strengthen, animate. 2. intr, 
To become vigorous 1759. 

1. Their minds and bodies were invigorated by 
exercise GIBBON. Hence Invigora:tion. In- 
vi*gorative a. invigorating. 

Invigour (invigoi), v. rare. Also Ten-. 
1611. [In form envigour — Fr. tenvigo(u)rer 
(see prec.); subseq. assim. to IN-*, VIGOUR.] 
trans. To invigorate. 

fInvi'le, v. rare. (f. IN-? + Vion a.] To 
render vile. DANIEL. 

finvi-laée, v. 1013. [f. IN-* + VILLAGE.) 
trans. To make or reduce into a village. 

Invincible (invi-nstb’l), a. (sb.) ME. [~ 
(O)Fr. invincible — L. invincibilis 
+ vincibilis, f. vincere conquer; 

A. adj. 1. That cannot be vanquished, over- 
come, or subdued; unconquerable. b. transf. 
and fig. 1482. 12. Unsurpassable —1617. 3. 
Choe pertaining to the Invincibles (see B. b) 
1885. 

1. I, Armada: see ARMADA. The name ‘Invin- 
cible", so commonly given to this fleet, was not 
official 1894. b. An ie reason and an argument 
infallible HALL. 

B. sb. One who is invincible 1640. b. A 
member of an Irish assassination society 80 
called, developed from the Fenians about 
1881-2. 

Hence Invincibility 1601, Invi-ncibleness. 
Invi-ncibly ad». 

Inviolable (i ıvəi-ðlăb’l), a. 1530. [- (O)Fr. 
inviolable or L. inviolabilis; see IN-*, VIO- 
LABLE.] 1. Not to be violated; not liable or 
allowed to suffer violence; to be kept sacredly 
free from profanation, infraction, or assault 
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1532, +2. That cannot be violated, broken, 
forced, or injured —1719. 

1. Styx is the i. oath COWPER. Jove’s i. altar 
Porn, A humble i. English home 1863, 2, Th'i. 
Saints In Cubic Phalanx firm advane’t entire 
Mint. P.L. vi. 398. The strict and i. Harmony of 
the three Persons WATERLAND. Hence Invi:o- 
lability, Invi-olableness (now rare) In- 
vi-olably adv. 

Inviolacy (invoi-dlisi). 1846. [f. next; see 
-acy.] The condition; of being inviolate; 
inviolateness. 

Inviolate (invoi-0lét) a. ME. [— L. invio- 
latus, f. in- lN-* + pa. pple. of violare Vio- 
LATE; see -ATE*.] Not violated; free from 
yiolation; unhurt, uninjured, unbroken; un- 
profaned, unmarred ; intact. 

With, .fayth inuyolate Lypa. Clement VIII or- 
dered that the relics should remain untouched, i. 
1848. So Invi-olated a, 1548. Hence Invi-o- 
late-ly adv., -ness. 

qLnvious, a. 1622. [f. L. invius (f. in-, 
IN- + via) + -0US.] Having no roads or 
ways; pathless, trackless —1081. 

Invi-rile, a. [IN-*.] Unmanly, effeminate. 
Lows. So [Inviri-lity, effeminacy 1628. 

Inviscate (invi-ske't), v. ME. [- inviscat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of late L. inviscare smear with 
or snare with bird-lime, f. in- IN-* + viscum 
bird-lime.] 1. (rans. To render viscid or 
sticky; to mix or cover with a sticky sub- 
stance. 2. To catch in some sticky substance 
(rare) 1046. 

A..clammy substance like tar, in which. .in- 
sects are inviscated WITHERING. Hence Invis- 
cation. 

fInvi'scerate, v. 1626. [— inviscerat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of late L. inviscerare, f. in- IN-* + 
viscera entrails.) trans. To put into the 
‘bowels’ or heart —16048. Hence fInviscera-- 


b'l). ME. [= (O)Fr. in- 
jee IN-*, VISIBLE.) 

be seen; that by its 
mature is nof an object of sight. 2. Not in 
Bight; not to be seen 1555. 3. Too small to 
be discern mperceptible 1665. b. I. green: 
& very di shade of green, not easily dis- 
tinguishable from black 1844. 

T. I. ink (called also sympathetic ink), an ink 
which requires heat, vapour, or the like to make 
Visible what is written in it. 2. Langham called 
every day. .but I was i. 1840. 

B. sb. 1. An invisible thing, person, or being 
1640. 2, One who denies the visible charac- 
ter of the Church; spec. in pl. certain German 
Protestants of the 16th c. 1818. 

1. Swedenborg , . with his invisibles LAMB. The ù., 
the unseen world; the Deity; The I. in things 
Scarce seen reveal’d COWPER. Hence Invisibility, 
Invissibleness. Invi-sibly adv. 

Invision. [IN-.] Want of vision; blind- 
mess of young animals. Str T. BROWNE. 

Invitation (invité'.fon). 1598. [- Fr. in- 
vilation or L. invitatio, f. invilat-, pa. ppl. 
Stem of invitare; sec INVITE v., -10N.] 1. The 
action of inviting to come, attend, or take 
Dart in something 1011. b. The spoken or 
Written form in which a person is invited 
1015. c. In the English Communíon Service, 
the exhortation beginning * Ye that do truly’ 
1883. 2. fig. The presenting of attractions or 
inducements to come or advance; an instance 
of this; attraction; inducement 1598, 3. 
‘performance, one attended only 
by people invited 1808. 

» b. The invitations are out 1864. 2. I spie enter- 
tainment in her;. .she giues the leere of inuitation 
Merry W. 1. iii, 50, 

Invitatory (invoi-tütori. ME. [- late L. 
"invilatorius (esp. in med.L. senses), f. as prec. ; 
Bee ORY*, 1, Of. (O)Fr. invitatoire.] A. adj. 
‘That invites or tends to invite; containing or 
Conveying an invitation. B. sb. 1. [= med.L. 
invitatorium.] An invitation 1666. 2. Eccl. A 
form of invitation used in religious worship; 
Spec. in the breviary, the antiphon to Venite 
erullemus at matins; in the Prayer Book, the 

vitatory psalm or Venite 1450. 

I. psalm (Eecl.): the Venite, Psalm 95. 
ante aveit, sb. colloq. or vulgar. 1593. 

~ next; cf. request, ctc.] The act of inviting; 
an invitation. 2 

Invite (invoi-t), v. 1533. [- Fr. inviter or L. 
invitare.| 1. trans. Of a person: To ask (a 
Person) graciously, kindly, or courteously, 
a; to come fo (into, etc.) a place or proceeding 
1593. b, to do something assumed to be agree- 
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able 1583. c. To request 1854. fd. To try to 
attract or induce -1617. e. fig. Unintention- 
ally to encourage (something) to come 1050. 
2. Of a thing: To present inducements to (a. 
person) fo do something or proceed to a place 
or action 1533. b. To tend to bring on 1599. 
Tc. To attract physically 1800. 

1. If thou be inuited of a mighty man, withdraw 
thy selfe, and so much the more will he inuite thee 
Ecclus. 13:9. b. She did not i. him to enter 1797. 
€. I never i. confidences W. BLACK. e. You 
threaten Peace, and you i. a War DRYDEN. 2. 
The exemples of owre fathers..doo inuite vs 
hereunto EDEN. b. It seemed to i. discussion 
BURKE. 

Invitee (invoiti). 1837. 
-EE'.] One who is invited. 

Invitement (invai-tmént). Now rare. 1599. 
[- Fr. tinvitement or L. invitamentum, f. 
inviter, invitare; see INVITE v., -MENT.] fl. 
Inviting; an invitation 1639. 2. Inducement; 
allurement 1627. 

Inviter (invoitoz) Also t-or. 1586. [f. 
INVITE v. + -ER'.] One who invites. Hence 
Invi-tress, a female i. 1617. 

Invitiate (invi-fiét), a. rare. 1590. [f. IN-* 
+ VrrIATE ppl. a.] Without blemish. 

Inviting, ppl. a. 1600. [f. INVITE v. + 
-NG*.] 1. That invites. 2. Attractive; 
alluring; tempting 1004. 

2. This Fruit Divine, Fair to the , i. to the 
Taste Mint. P.L. IX. 777. Hence Inviting-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Invitrifiable (nvitrifoiàb'D, a. 1790. 
[IN-.] That cannot be vitrified or converted 
into glass. 

Invocate (i-nvdke't), v. Now rare. 1526. 
[- invocat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. invocare; see 
INVOKE, -ATE*.] 1. trans. = INVOKE. 12. intr. 
To make invocation —1802. 

1. Those old nine [Muses] which rimers inuocate 
SHAKS. 

Invocation (invdké'-Jon). ME. (O)Fr. 
invocation — L. invocalio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 
1. The action or an act of invoking or calling 
upon (God, a deity, etc.) in prayer or attesta- 
tion; supplication for aid or protection. b. 
Eccl. A form of invocatory prayer. Also, 
The name or appellation used in invoking a 
divinity, etc. 1827. 2. The action or an aet of 
conjuring or summoning a devil or spirit by 
incantation; a charm, spell ME. 3. Admiralty 
Prize Procedure. The calling in of papers or 
evidence from another case 1806. 

1. I woll make i.. . Unto the god of sleepe anone 
CHAUCER. 2. "Tis a Greeke inuocation, to call fools 
into a circle SHAKS. 

Invocatory (inve kütori, i-nvoké'tori), a. 
1691. [f. INVOCATION + -ORY*, after impreca- 
tion, imprecatory.] Of the nature of, charac- 
terized by, or used in, invocation. 

Invoice (i-nvois), sb. 1560. [orig. pl. of 
fINvOY (which is, however, recorded only 
later) — Fr. tenvoy, envoi. See ENVOY sb.' 
For the sp. -ce ef. dice, mice, pence.) A list of 
the particular items of goods shipped or sent 
to a factor, consignee, or purchaser, with 
their value or prices, and charges. Also, 
loosely, A consignment of invoiced goods. 
Also attrib. 

Invoice (i-nvois), v. 1619. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To make an invoice of, to enter in an 
invoice. 

"They should be invoiced at a reasonable and just. 
price 1800. 

Invoke (invó"-k), v. 1490. (— (O)Fr. invoquer, 
= L. invocare, f. in- IN-* + vocare call.) 
1. trans. To call on (God, a deity, etc.) in 
prayer or as a witness; to appeal to for aid or 
protection; to summon or invite in prayer. 
2. To summon (a spirit) by charms or incan- 
tation; to conjure; also fig. 1602. b. To utter 
(a sacred name) in invocation 1698. 3. To 
make supplication for, to implore 1617. 4. 
Admiralty Prize Procedure. To call in evi- 
dence from a parallel case, or from the papers 
of a sister ship of the same owners, etc. 1802. 

1. In witness of this our league, we i. the holy 
name of the living God 1777. 2. Thou shalt stand 
le Li. the phantom LYTTON. 3. The 
. the vengeance of Heaven on their 
. Hence Invo*ker, one who in- 
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Involucel (involiusel. 1804. [- mod.L. 
involucellum (also used), dim. of INVOLUCRUM. 
Cf. Fr. involucelle.] Hot. A whorl of bracts 
surrounding one of the divisions in an in- 
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florescence; a partial or secondary involucre. 
So Involucedlate a. furnished with in- 
volucels. 

Involucre (i-nvól'ükoa). 1578. [- Fr. in- 
voluere or L. involucrum; see next.] 1. That 
which envelops or enwraps; a case, covering, 
envelope; spec. in Anat., a membranous en- 
velope, as the pericardium. Also fig. 2. Bot. 
A whorl or rosette of bracts surrounding an 
inflorescence, or at the base of an umbel. 
b. In ferns, sometimes applied to the in- 
dusium. c. In fungi, the velum. 1787. 3. 
Zool. = INVoLvcRUM 3. So Involu-cral a. ot 
or pertaining to an i. 1845. Involu:crate(d 
1830, I-nvolucred 1806 adjs. furnished with 
ani. Involu-criform a. having the form of 
an i. 1851. 

\Involucrum (invól'ü-króm). Pl. -a. 1077. 
[L., f. involvere INVOLVE.] 1. INVOLUCRE 
1. 2. Bot. = INVOLUCRE 2. 1753. 3. Zool. A 
kind of sheath about the base of the thread- 
cells of acalephs, HUXLEY. 

Involuntary (invọ-lùðntări), a. 1531. [- lato 
L. involuntarius; see IN-, VOLUNTARY. Cf. 
(O)Fr. involontaire.] 1. Not voluntary; done 
or happening without exercise or without co- 
operation of the will; not done willingly or 
by choice; unintentional. b. Physiol, Con- 
cerned in bodily actions or processes which 
are independent of the will 1840. 2. Un- 
willing 1597. 

1. The i, closing of the eyelids when the surface of 
the eye is touched DARWIN. 2. A vast i. throng 
Pope. Hence Invo-luntarily ad». Invo-luntari- 
ness. 

Involute (i-vól'ut). 1661, [= L. involu- 
tus, pa. pple. of involvere INVOLVE.) 

A. adj. 1. Involved; intricate; tobscure 
1009. 2. Rolled or curled up spirally ; spiral; 
spec. in Conch. Having the whorls wound 
closely round the axis, and nearly or wholly 
concealing it 1661. 3. Hof. Rolled inwards at 
the edges 1760. 4. Geom. tJ. figure or curve 

= B. 2. 1796. 

1. This most i. of Lies is finally winded off 
CARLYLE. 

B. sb. 1. Something involved or entangled 
(rare) 1845. 2. Geom. A curve traced out by 
the end of a flexible inextensible string if un- 
wound from a given curve in the plane of that 
curve, the locus of a point in a straight line 
which rolls without sliding on a given curve. 
Correl. to EVOLUTE. 1796. 

Involuted (invól'utéd), a. 1797. |f. prec. 
+ -ED'.] 1. = INVOLUTE a. 2, 3. 2. Phys. That 
has passed through the process of involution 
(see INVOLUTION 4) 1898, 

Involution (invol'ü-fon). 1611. [~ L. in- 
volutio, t. involut-, pa. ppl. stem of involvere; 
see INVOLVE v., -I0N.. Cf. (O)Fr. involution.) 1. 
The action of involving or fact of being in- 
volved; implication; also, quasi-coner., that 
which is involved. b. coner. Something that. 
involves or enwraps; a covering, ete. SIR T. 
Browne. 2. An involved or entangled con- 
dition; complication; also concr., something 
complicated; an intricate movement, ete. 
1611. 3. Anat, A rolling, curling, or turning 
inwards; concr. à part formed by this action 
1851. 4. Phys. The retrograde change which 
occurs in the body or in some organ in old 
age. Also attrib. 1860. 5. Math. a. Arith. and 
Alg. The multiplication of a quantity into 
itself any number of times, so as to raise it 
to any assigned power 1700. b. Geom. A 
system of pairs of points on a straight line, 
so situated that the product of the distances 
of each pair from a fixed point on the line 
(the centre of i.) is constant 1847. 

1. The i. or comprehension of Presbyter within 
Episcopus JER. TAYLOR. 2. The style of the first 
act has, .morei., than the general style of Fletcher 
Lae "The involutions of an intricate dance 

Involve (involv), v. Also ten-. ME. [- L. 
involvere, f. in, Y + volvere roll.] 1. trans, 
To rol or enwrap in anything; to enfold, 
envelop. Const. in, twith. ME. 2. To wind 
in a spiral form; to wreath, coil, entwine 
1555. 3. fig. To envelop within the folds of 
some condition or circumstance ME.; to 
entangle, to render intricate 1533. 4. To en- 
tangle (a person) in trouble, difficulties, per- 
plexity, etc.; to embarrass. Const. in, twilh, 
tinto. ME. 5. To implicate in a charge or 
crime 1655. 6. To include; to contain, imply; 
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esp. to contain implicitly 1605. 7. To roll up 
within itself; to overwhelm and swallow up 
1605. 8. Math. To multiply (a quantity) into 
itself any desired number of times; to raise 
to a power. Now rare or Obs. 1673. 

1, I saw Fog only,..I. the passive city E. B. 
BROWNING. 2. Some of Serpent kinde, , .involv'd. 
Thir Snakie foulds Miz, Ay. He knows His end 
with mine involvd Misr. 3. This ge is in- 
volved in great obscurity PaLEY. 4. Involved in 
financial difficulties 1898. 5. Let not my Crime i. 
the Innocent 1695, 6. Mighty mysteries involved 
in numbers BERKELEY. Every argument in- 
volves some assumptions 1892. When the safety 
of the nation was involved U. 8. GRANT. 7, The 
gathering number, as it moves along, Involves a 
vast involuntary throng POPE, 8. Let a + x be 
involved to the 5th power HUTTON. 

Involved (invo-lvd), ppl. a. 1607. [f. prec. 
+ -ED!.] 1. In senses of prec. 12. Of persons, 
their actions, etc.; Not straightforward and 
open; underhand, reserved —1713. 

Hence Invo:lved-ly adv., -ness. 

Involvement (involvmént). 1630. [f. as 
prec. + -MENT.] 1, The action or process of 
involving; the fact of being involved 1706; 
that which is involved 1821. 12. A covering 
1630. 

+I-nvoy. [var. of Envoy sb.' See INVOICE 
sb.) An INVOICE. MORYSON. 

+Invu'lgar, a. 1004, [IN-*.] Not vulgar; 
refined; unusual —1627, 

fInvudéar, v. 1599. [IN-*.] trans. To 
divulge to the common people; to vulgarize. 

Invulnerable, a. 1595. [- L. invul- 
nerabilis; sce IN-*, VULNERABLE.] Incapable 
of pring wounded, hurt, or damaged (lit, and 
Jig.). 

Hence Invu:lnerabi-lity, Invu-Inerableness. 
Invu-Inerably adv. 

+Invu'lnerate, a. 1080. [~ L. invulneratus, 
1. in- IN-* + vulneratus, pa. pple. of vulnerare 
wound.] Unwounded. So fInvu'nered a. 
1613-35. 

Invultuation (invpltiue^fon). 1856. Also 
invultation. [~ med.L. invultuatio (XII) — 
invultuare (in OFr. envouter X11) make a like- 
ness, f. in- IN-* + vultus countenance, visage, 
likeness.] The making of a likeness, esp. the 
waxen effigy of a person for purposes of 
witchcraft, 

Inwall (inwQl) sb. 1611. [IN adv.) An 
inner or inside wall. 

Inwall, v., var. of ENWALL. 

Inward (i-nwoad). Comp. tinwarder, 
superl, inwardest (now rare). (OE. innan- 
weard, inneweard, inweard, f. innan, inne, 
inn adv. and prep. + -weard (see -WARD).] 

A. adj. Y. 1. Situated within; that is the 
inner or inmost part; that is in or on the in- 
side. b. Of the voice or a sound; Uttered 
without due opening of the mouth; muffled, 
indistinct, Also lransf. of the utterer. 1774. 
2. Applied to the mind, thoughts, and mental 
faculties as located within the body; hence = 
mental or spiritual ME. tb. Deeply felt; 
hence, earnest, fervent 1627. c. Spiritually 
minded (?0bs.) 1450. 13. Intimate, familiar, 
confidential -1675. tb. Of a bird or beast: 
Domesticated, tame —1643. T4. Secret; pri- 
vate —1611. 5. Domestic, intestine. Obs. or 
arch. 1513. +6. Intrinsic 1620. 

1. b. The marten. . when it sings, is 80 i. as scarce 
to be heard G. Wire. 2. Behold, thou desirest 
trueth in the i. parts Ps. 51:6. Inward man = 
‘inner man (see INNER d. 2). 3. Friendly to all men, 
i. but with few QUARLES. 4. All i. grudges and 
open discordes HALL. 5. I. war amongst our selues 


ORE, 

II. [From the adv.] Directed or proceeding 
towards the inside, as i. postages 1849. 

B. sb. (absol. use of the adj.] 1. The inward 
part, the inside; usu. spec. the internal parts 
or organs of the body, the entrails. (Now 
rare in sing.) OE. 2. The inner nature or 
essence of a thing or person; that which is 
within; the interior character, qualities, 
thoughts, ete. (rare in sing., Obs. in pl.) OE. 
13. = INTIMATE sb. -1607. 4. pl. Articles im- 
Posi or dues on such articles, Also attrib. 

1. The intrailes or i, of beastes COGAN. The fat of 
the inwardes TINDALE. 3. Sir, I was an i, of his 
SHAKS. 

Inward (i-nw61d), adv. (OE. innan-, inne-, 
‘inweard; see prec.) 1. Towards the inside or 
interior. a. Of motion OE. b. Of position 
ME. 2. fig. Towards that which is within; 
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into the mind or soul; into one's own thoughts 
ME. b. = INWARDLY adv. 3. OE. 

1. a. Pathes..leading i. farr SPENSER. 2« Sati- 
ated with external pleasures, she turns i. 1766. 
b. We i. bled DRYDEN. 5 

Inwardly (i-nwQudl), a. rare. [OE. in- 
weardlié, f. inweard + -lié, -LY*.] fa. = In- 
WARD a. -1504. b. Relating to what is inward 
or spiritual. COLERIDGE. 

Inwardly (i-nwoadli), adv. [OE. inweard- 
lice; see prec. and -LY*.] 

I. 1. In, on, or in reference to the inside or 
inner part; within 1483. b. With a voice that 
does not pass the lips; not aloud 1530. 2. 
Intimately, thoroughly; closely ME. 3. In 
heart; in mind or thought; in spirit ME. tb. 
In or from the inmost heart; fervently, 
earnestly —1632. 

1. Therefore let Benedicke like couered fire.. 
waste i. Much Ado IH. i. 78. b. Half i., half 
audibly she spoke TENNYSON. 3. They lesse with 
their mouth, but they curse i. P: E 

II. Towards the inside or inner part; fig. 
towards that whichis within; into the mind or 
soul (now rare) 1667. 

Inwardness (i-nwdadnés). ME. [f. INWARD 
a.  -NESS.] fl. The inner part or region; pl. 
Inward parts, entrails. Usu. fig. —1530. 2. 
The inner nature, essence, or meaning 1605. 
3. The quality of being inward to something 
else (lit. or fig.) 1611. 14. Intimacy, famili- 
arity -1715. 5. Depth or intensity of feeling 
or thought 1836; spirituality 1859. 

2. Sense cannot arrive to th’ inwardnesse Of 
things Hy. More. 4. In the..i. of conjugal 
conference STEELE. 5. This i. of the words of 
Christ JoWETT. 

Inwards (imwüudz), adv. [ME. inwardes, 
f. inward adv., with advb. gen. -es, -s, as in 
besides, etc; see -S suffir.] = INWARD adv. 

Inweave (inwiv), enweave, v. Pa. t. 
-wove. Pa. pple. -woven (also t-weav'd, 
-wove) 1578. [f. IN-' (or *), EN-* + WEAVE 
v. Chiefly in pa. pple.] 1. trans. To weave 
in; to weave (things) together; to interweave. 
Also fig. 2. To insert (one thing) in or into 
another by weaving in or entwining. Const. 
‘in, into (among, through). 1596. Also fig. 3. 
To combine with something inserted or en- 
twined 1591. 4. To form by weaving or 
plaiting 1667. 

1. A living link in that Tissue of History, which 
inweaves all Being CARLYLE. 4. Down they cast 
Thir Crowns inwove with Amarant and Gold MIXT. 

Inwheel, var. of ENWHEEL v. Obs. 

¢Inwit. ME. [f. IN adv. + Wit sb. Not 
related to OE. inwit, inwid deceit.] 1. Con- 
science; inward sense. Also clean i. = ‘a 
clean heart’. ME. only. 2. Reason, under- 
standing; wisdom —1587. 3. (tr. L. animus.) 
Heart, soul, mind; cheer, courage. WYCLIF. 

Inwith (i-nwip) Obs. exc. Sc. ME. [f. 
IN adv. + WITH prep. Cf. WITHIN.] A. prep. 
Within, inside of. t1. Of place 1513. 12. Of 
time. ME. only. 

1. This purs hath she i. her bosom hyd CHAUCER. 

B. adv. 11. Denoting position: Within, in- 
wardly —1565. 2. Denoting direction: In- 
wards. Sc. 1768. b. Hence as adj. Sc. 1768. 

Inwork (:nw?-ik), v. rare. 1681. [IN-' or 
IN adv. See also INWROUGHT.] To work in or 
within (trans. and intr.). 

Inworn, ppl. a. 1041. [IN adv.] a. as pa. 
pple. of wear in: Worn or pressed in. b. as 
adj. Inveterate. 

Inwrap, -wreathe, etc.: see ENWRAP, etc. 

Inwrought, ppl. a. Also en-. 1637. [f. IN 
adv. + wrought, pa. pple. of work vb.) 

_I. as pa. pple. (inrọ-t). 1. Of a fabric: Hav- 
ing something worked in by way of decora- 
tion (lil. and fig.). 2. Of a pattern, etc. 
Worked into a fabric. Also transf. 1740. 3. 
Worked together with something 1824; 
worked into anything as a constituent 1734. 

1. His Mantle hairy, and his Bonnet sedge, I. 
with figures dim MILT, 2. Flowers enwrought On 
silken tissue WORDSW. 


IL. as adj. (inrgt). (In senses as above.) 
1830. 

lInyala (nyà-li). 1848. [Native name.] 
An antelope of S. Africa, Tragelaphus angasi, 
ranging from Nyasaland to Zululand. 

Inyo:ke, v. rare. 1596. [IN-*.] trans. a. 
To yoke or unite fo something. b. To yoke in 
a wagon, etc. 

To (oi-0). 1593. [- L. io, Gr. ló.] (Also Io 
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pean.) An exclam. of joy or triumph; occas, 
as sb. an utterance of 'Io!', an exultant 
shout or song. 

Io-, earlier spelling of Jo-; see I, J, the 
letters. 

Tod- (oi,od), comb. f. mod.L. iodum IODINE, 
used (chiefly before a vowel) in forming 
names of iodine compounds; as iodhy-drin, 
an iodine ether of glycerine; etc. Before a 
cons. usu. I0D0-, q.v. 

Iodal(oi-ódál. 1838. [f. IOD- + AI(COHOL, 
after CHLORAL.] Chem. A compound of 
iodine, an oily liquid, analogous to chloral. 

Iodate (oióde't) sb. 1826. [f. lopio + 
-ATE*.] Chem. A salt of iodic acid. So 
Iodate v. to impregnate or treat with 
iodine. 

flode. 1820. [- Fr. iode IODINE.] 1, = 
IODINE 1830. 2. = IODIDE. 

Todic (oig-dik), a. 1826. [f. Iop- + -IC. 
Cf. Fr. iodique (Gay-Lussac, 1812).] Of or 
pertaining to iodine. 1, Chem. Containing 
iodine in union with oxygen; as in i. acid 
(hydrogen iodale), an oxygen-acid of iodine. 
Also Min. in i. silver = IODYRITE. 2. Path. 
Caused by administration of iodine 1587. 

Iodide (oi-ódoid). 1822. [f. IoD- + -1DE.] 
Chem. A binary compound of iodine with a 
more positive element, or an organic radical. 

Iodine (oi-ddin, -oin) 1814. [~ Fr. iode 
(Gay-Lussac, 1812) — Gr. köns violet-coioured, 
f. to» violet + -adns like; see -OID, -INE'.] 
Chem. One of the non-metallic elements be- 
longing to the halogen group; at ordinary 
temperatures a greyish-black soft brittle 
solid with a metallic lustre, volatilizing into a 
dense vapour of a deep violet colour; in 
chemical properties resembling chlorine and 
bromine, but less energetic. Symbol I; 
atomic weight 127. Also attrib., as in i. fluid, 
i. injection, i. poisoning. 

Todine exists in sea-water and mineral springs, 
and in sea-weed and many marine animals, and is 
extensively obtained from the mother-liquor of 
Chilian sodium nitrate. 

Iodism (oi-ódiz'm). 1832. [f. IOD- + -18M.] 
Path. A morbid state induced by excessive or 
long-continued medicinal use of iodine (or its 
compounds). 

Todize (oiódoiz), v. 1841. [f. IOD- + -IZE.] 
trans. To treat or impregnate with iodine or 
an iodide. (Chiefly in Photogr. and Med.) 
Hence Lodizer, one who or that which 
iodizes. 

Iodo- (oiódo), used as combining form of 
mod.L. iodum IODINE (chiefly bef. a cons.). 
Cf. Iop-. 

Todoform (oi,0"dofgam, oi-ddofjam), sb. 
1835. [f. IODO- + FORM(YL, after chloroform.) 
A compound of iodine (CHI,), analogous to 
chloroform, obtained in light yellow scaly 
crystals, having an odour of saffron and à 
sweet taste; used medicinally, and as an 
antiseptic, esp. in surgical dressings. Hence 
Io-doform, Iodofo-rmize vbs. to treat or 
impregnate with i. Iodofo-rmism, poisoning 
by the medical use of iodoform. 

Lodous, a. 1826. [f. IoD- + -ous. Of. Fr. 
iodeux.) 1. Chem. Applied to compounds 
containing iodine in greater proportion to 
oxygen than those called iodic; e.g. a hypo- 
thetical iodous acid, HIO,. 2. Having the 
quality of, or resembling, iodine. 

lodyrite (oi,e-diroit). 1854. [f. IopixE, after 
argyrite; substituted by Dana for the earlier 
name iodile; seo -ITE'! 2 b.) Min. Native 
iodide of silver, a sectile mineral, usu. of à 
yellow colour. 

Iolite (oi-jloit). 1810. [= G. iolit (Werner, 
1808), f. Gr. tov violet + Ados stone; see -LITE.] 
Min. A silicate of aluminium, iron, and mag- 
nesium, occurring in short orthorhombic 
crystals, or granular, of various shades of blue 
or violet-blue. Also called CORDIERITE Or 
DiCHROITE. 

Ton (oin). 1834. [- Gr. té», pr. pple. n. of 
léa go.] Either of the products (see ANION, 
CATION) which appear at the respective poles 
when a substance is subjected to electrolysis; 
hence, any of the electrically charged 
particles whieh are released by dissociation 
in an electrolyte; a molecule or atom con- 
sidered electrically; à gaseous particle elec- 
trically charged by the action of Röntgen or 
other rays, etc. 
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-ion, suffi, repr. Fr. ion, L. -io, ionem, a 
suffix forming sbs. of condition or action 
from adjs. or sbs., occas, from the vb.-stem, 
but chiefly from the ppl. or supine stem in t-, 
8, z-, e.g. damnationem condemning, mis- 
sionem, sending, co(n)nexionem close union. 
Examples of all these occur in English, but 
chiefly those in -tion (-sion, -xion); the form 
in -ATION (q.v.) is the most frequent, and has 
become a living formative. 


Ionan (oió"nián). 1503. [f. L. Jonius — Gr. 
"hówos + -AN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Ionia or to the Ionians; Ionic 1594. 


Ionian mode (Mus.): a. A mode in ancient Greek 
music, characterized as soft and effeminate. b. 
"The last of the ‘authentic’ ecclesiastical modes, 
having € for its final, and G for its dominant, 
eorresp. to the modern major diatonic scale. 

B. sb. A member of that division of the 
Hellenic race which oceupied Attica and the 
northern coast of the Peloponnesus, and 
established colonies, esp. in Asia Minor, where 
a large district was named from them Ionia. 

Tonic (oijenik), a.* and sb. 1579. [= L. 
Tonicus — Gr. "f. see -IC.. Cf. Fr. tonique 
(xvi).] A. adj. 1. = IONIAN a. 2. Arch. Name 
of one of the three orders of Grecian archi- 
tecture (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian), charac- 
terized by the two lateral volutes of the 
capital 1585, 3. Mus. Tonian mode, a, 
above.) ?0bs 1079 . and Lat. Pros. 
Name of a foot consisting of two long 
syllables followed by two short (‘ionic a 
majore'), or two short followed by two long 
(‘ionic a minore"). J. metre, a metre consis- 
ting of Ionic feet. So tlo:nical a. 1024. 

1. I. dialect, the most important of the three main 
branches of ancient k, of which also the Attic 
was a development. 7. School or Seet of philosophy, 
that founded by Thales of Miletus in Asiatic Ionia, 

B. sb. fl. = IONIAN sb.; n member of the 
Ionic Schoo! of philosophy —1613. 2. The 
Tonic dialect of ancient Greece 1668. 3. Gr. 
and Lat. Pros. An Ionic foot or verse; Ionic 
metre; see A. 4. 1012. 

Hence Io'nicize v. intr. to use Tonic; trans. to 
render Ionic (in style or dialect). 

To-nic, a.* 1890, [f. ION + -16,] Physics. 
Of or pertaining to ions. 

Lonize, v. 1508. [f. Ion + -m.] 1. intr: 
Of an electrolyte; To split into ions 1899. 2. 
trans. Of X rays, cathode rays, ete.: To pro- 
duce ions in a gas and so make it a conductor. 
So Ioniza'tion. 

-lor, sufix, repr. L. -ior of comparatives, as 
inferior, etc.; formerly -iour = Fr. -ieur. 

Tota (0i,0"-ti). 1592. [- Gr. tora, of Pheeni- 
cian origin (cf. Heb. yd). See Jor sb.) 1. 
The name of the Greek letter I, v, corresp. to 
the Roman I, i, the smallest letter in the 
Greek alphabet 1607. 2. fig. (after Matt, 5:18 
See Jor): The least, or a very small, particle or 
Spantity; àn atom, (Usu. with negative.) 
vds ola Subscript, a small iota written beneath a 
dip ANON. forming thé second element of a 

id ng, as in ¢, p, w. 2. Not an i. should be 
s led of the principle of the bill BURKE. 
qactacism (oi,0"-tüsiz'm). 1656. [- late L. 

lacismus — late Gr. twraxouds, f. lâra (see 

pees) + -wuss -ISM with hiatus-filling x.] 
he are use or repetition of the letter iota 
Sos spec. the pronunciation of other Greek 

Owels like iofa (i.e. as Latin ? or mod.Eng. 
ee), as in mod.Greek. So Io-tacist. 

Thee, (obo'ym-). 1795. [= *I owe you’. 
bomen Dbreviation occurs 1618.] A document 
pool) these three letters followed by a 
w ed sum, and signed, constituting a 

ES acknowledgement of a debt. 
ont a ata ja admissible evidence of a debt with- 
aout a compound suffix, viz. -OUR (OFr. 
sêne. Fr. -eur), preceded by an i repre- 
Hle i, €, of another element; as in 
SUR ur, ME. and AFr. saureour, OFT, 
sid NAE or, early Fr. salvedur i= L. 
inves or-; see also HAVIOUR and -0UR. Some- 
p Yo dd written -for (as warrior), -ier (as 

-ious, a compound suffix viz. -ov! 

MS DIE x, viz. -0US, added 
Haat e part of another suffix, repr. L. 
by olor ieux, with sense ‘characterized 

1 of’. Sec -ITIOUS and -ovs. 

pecic shortened form of next. 1788. 

acuanha (ipikzkiw,e-nà). 1682. [- Pg. 

Pecacuanha (ipekakwa-n*ü) — Tupi-Guarani 
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ipe-kaa-guéne ‘low or creeping plant causing 
vomit’ (Cavalcanti).] 1. The root of Cephaélis 
ipecacuanha, N.O. Cinchonacezm, a S. Amer. 
small shrubby plant, which possesses emetic, 
diaphoretie, and purgative properties; also 
applied to the forms in which the drug is 
employed. 2. The plant itself 1788. 3. Trans- 
ferred to other plants whose roots have 

emetic properties, e.g. 

Bastard or Wild I. (Asclepias curassavica); 
Peruvian, Striated, or Black I. (Psychotria 
emetica); White I. (Richardsonia scabra) 

4. fig. Something that produces nausea 1763. 
5. attrib., as i. wine, the filtered infusion of 
the root in wine 1761. 

4. An author, talking of his own works. .ís to me 
a dose of i, H. WALPOLE. 

Ipocras, obs. f. HIPPOCRAS. 

\Ipomea (eipomi-i). Also ipomea, 
ipomea. 1794. [mod.L. (Linn.), f. Gr. i4 inos, 
worm + óuooslike.] Hol. A genus of twining 
or creeping plants, mostly tropical, N.O. 
Convoleulacez, with trumpet- or salver- 
shaped corolla; many of the species are 
cultivated as flowering plants, and one, J. 
batatas, furnishes the sweet potato. Hence 
Ipomeeiic a. of Ipomea, in i. acid, named 
from Ipomea jalapa, jalap. 

\Ipse dixit (i-psi di-ksit). Pl. ipse dixits. 
1572. [L., ‘he himself said’ (it); tr. Gr. adrés 
čġa, phr. used of Pythagoras by his followers. ] 
An unproved assertion resting on the bare 
authority of some speaker; a dogmatic 
statement; a dictum. 

‘The capricious ipse dizit of authority J. H. NEW- 
MAN. 

Ipseity (ipsiIti) 1059. [f. L. ipse self + 
-rrY, after Ecorty,) Personal identity and 
individuality ; selfhood. 

\Ipso facto (i-pso* fie-kto"), adeb. phr. 1548. 
[L.] By that very fact; by the fact itself. 

Ir-', assimilated form in L. of IN-* bef. 
initial r, used in the same way in Eng., as in 
ir-radiale, etc. 

Ir-*, assimilated form in L. of IN-* bef, 
initial r, used in the same way in Eng., as in 
ir-rational, etc. 

Iracund (oi*rükond), a. 1821. [- L. ira- 
cundus; f. ira + -cundus ‘inclining to*.] In- 
clined to wrath; choleric, passionate. So 


tIracu-ndious a. 1491-1002. Iracu-ndity 
1840. 
|Irade (ira-de). 1883. [Turk. =- Arab. 


'iráda will, decree,] A written decree issued 
by the Sultan of Turkey. 

Iranian (oiré'niàm) 1789. [f. irán, native 
name of Persia + -IAN.] A. adj. 1. Of or per- 
taining to Iran or Persia; in Compar. Philol. 
applied to one of the two Asiatic families of 
the Indo-European languages, comprising 
Zend and Old Persian and their cognates. 
12. a. Aryan. b. Indo-Iranian. —1850. So 
Ira-nic a. 

B. sb. A member of the Iranian race; a 
speaker of an Iranian language 1789. 

Irascible (oira-sib'l irw-s-), a. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. irascible — late L. irascibilis, f. irasci 
grow angry, f. ira IRE; see -IBLE.) Easily 
provoked to anger or resentment; prone to 
anger; irritable, choleric, passionate. b. 
Characterized by or arising from anger 1659. 

A solitary and i. old gentleman 1873. b. I., and 
objurgatory speech 1659. Hence Irascibility, 
Ira:scibleness. Ira'scibly adv. 

Irate (9iré'-t), a. 1838. [- L. iratus, f. ira 
IRE; see -ATE*.] Excited to ire; incensed, en- 
raged, angry. 

He was at once hauled up before the i. Comman- 
dant LIVINGSTONE. Hence Ira-tely adr., in an i. 
manner. 

Ire (oi*1). ME. [- (O)Fr. ire :- L. ira anger.] 
Anger; wrath. Now chiefly poet. and rhet. 

Ireful (oi*afül, a. ME. [f. IRE + -FUL.] 
1, Full of ire; angry, wrathful. 2. Choleric, 
passionate ME. Hence I-reful-ly adr., 
-ness. 

Irenarch (oi*riniik) 1702. [- ldte L. 
irenarcha, -es (Dig. — Gr. edpnvdpxns; see 
EIRENARCH.] An Eastern provincial governor 
or keeper of the peace, under the Roman and 
Byzantine empires. Now Hist. 

Trenic (ire-nik, airi-nik). 1864. [- Gr. 
elpnvuxds, f. elprvn peace; see -IC. Cf. EIRENIC, 
Fr. irénique.] adj. Pacific, non-polemic. sb. 
pl. Irenics: irenical theology 1882. 
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Trenical (oiré-nikál, oirinikál) a. 1660. 
[f. as prec. + -AL'; see -I0AL.] ` Peaceful, 
pacific; tending to promote peace, esp. in 
relation to theological or eccl. differences. 

(Irenicon (oiri-nikón, eire-nikón). 1618. 
Gr. <onmxdv, subst. use of n. of elpnnxds adj. ; 
see InENIC, and cf. EIRENICON.] A proposal 
designed to promote peace; esp. in a church 
or between churches. So ||Ire-nicum. 

Irian (oi"riün), a. 1857. [irreg. f. IRIS + 
-AN.] Anat. Belonging to the iris of the eye. 

Tricism (oi*risiz'm). 1743. [irreg. f. IRISH, 
after Scofticism.] An Irishism. 

Irid (oi*rid). rare. 1822. [- lpð-, stem of 
Gr. low In1s.] 1. The iris of the eye. 2. Bot. 
A plant of N.O. Iridacee 1866. 

Iridaceous (oi"ridé!-fos, iri-), a. 1851. [f. 
mod.L. iridaceus (f. L. iris, irid- — Gr.; see 
prec.) + -OUS; cf. -ACEOUS.] Bot. Related to 
plants of the genus Jris; belonging to the 
N.O. Iridacew. 

Iridal (ai ridál), a. rare. 1837. [f. L. iris, 
irid- Iris + -AL'.] Of or belonging to the 
rainbow. 

lridectomy (oi*ride*któmi, iri-). 1855. [f. 
as prec. + Gr. rou excision; see -TOMY.] 
Surg. Excision of a portion of the iris. Also 


Iridescence (iride-séns). 1803. [f. IRI- 
DESCENT; see -ENCE.] The quality of being 
iridescent; the interchange of colours as in 
the rainbow, mother-of-pearl, ete.; a play of 
glittering and changing colours. Also fig. 

A rich metallic i. Cours. fig. Frequent irides- 
cences of fancy 1803. So Iridesscency (?Obs.) 


1799, 

Iridescent (iride-sónt), a, 1790. [f. L. iris, 
irid- IRIS + -RSCENT.] Displaying colours 
like those of the rainbow, ete.; glittering or 
flashing with interchanging colours, Also 


A 
fe i. colours produced by heat on polished steel 
and copper MRS, SOMERVILLE. Iride-scently adv, 

Irid (oiri-diàn), a. 1804. [f. as prec. + 
-1AN.] 1. Pertaining to the iris of the eye. 
2. Rainbow-like 1884. 

Iridic (oiri-dik), a. 1845. [f. IRIDIUM + 
-1¢.] Chem. Containing iridium; applied to 
compounds in which iridium is quadrivalent. 

Iridious (oiri-dios). a. 1865. [f. IRIDIUM + 
-ovs.] Chem. Containing iridium; applied to 
compounds in which iridium is trivalent. 

Iridium (oiri-dióm). 1804. [mod.L., f. L. 
iris, irid- Iris + -1UM.] A white metal of the 
platinum group, resembling polished steel, 
and fusible with great difficulty, found (usu. 
with osmium) in native platinum, and in the 
native alloy Inmosmium. Chemical symbol 
Ir; atomic weight 193. 

I should incline to call this metal Zridium, from 
the striking variety of colours which it gives, while 
dissolving in marine acid TENNANT. 

Iridize (i-r-, oi*-ridoiz), v. 1864. [f. L. irid- 
(see prec.) or IRIDIUM + -IzE.] 1. trans. To 
make iridescent 1874. 2. To cover or tip with 
iridium. Hence I:ridiza-tion, irisation; in 
Path., the coloured halo seen round a light 
by persons affected with glaucoma. 

Irido- (oi*-rido, i-rido), — comb. form of tpi, 
ipió- IRIS, used in forming pathological and 
surgical terms, chiefly denoting diseases of 
the iris and operations upon it; as I:rido- 
dia-lysis, the artificial separation of the iris 
from the ciliary ring; I:ridodone-sis [Gr. 
5ovav to shake], tremulousness of the iris; 
ete. 

Iridodesis (ai*ridg-disis). 1858. [f. IRIDO- + 
ééxs binding.] Surg. An operation in which 
the iris is secured in a certain position by a 
ligature. 

lridoline (siri-doloin). 1803. [f. L. irid- 
IrIS + oleum oil + -INEM] Chem. A base 
(C; 4 H,N) occurring in coal-tar oil. 

lridosmine (oirido-smoin, iri-). 1827. [f. 
Inmp(tum + OSM(IUM + -INE*.] A native alloy 
of the metals iridium and osmium, usually 
occurring in flattened grains with platinum. 
Also Irido-smium, and osmiridium. 

Iridotomy (oPrido-tómi, iri-). 1855. [f. 
IRIDO- + -TOMY.] Section of the iris. 

Iris (oi^ris) sb. Pl. irides (oi*ridiz), 
irises. ME. [- L. iris — Gr. Ips, iod-. The 
pl irides is chiefly used in sense 4.] 1. Gr. 
Myth. The goddess who acted as the messen- 
ger of the gods, and displayed as her sign the 
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rainbow; hence, allusively, a messenger 1593. 
2. A rainbow; a many-coloured refraction of 
light from drops of water 1490. b. transf. A 
rainbow-like appearance; a circle or halo of 
prismatic colours 1601. c. fig. 1821. 3. a. A 
hexagonal prismatic erystal (Pliny Nat. Hist. 
XXXVI, ix. 52). b. A variety of rock crystal, 
having the property of reflecting the pris- 
matic colours by means of natural flaws in 
its interior ME. 4. Anat. A flat, circular, 
coloured membrane suspended vertically in 
the aqueous humour of the eye, and separa- 
ting the anterior from the posterior chamber; 
jn its contre is a circular opening ealled the 
pupil 1525. b. (transf.) Entom, The inner ring 
of an ocellated spot on an insect’s wing 1826. 
5. Bol. A genus of plants, the type of the 
natural order Zridacez; most of the species 
havo tuberous (less commonly bulbous or 
fibrous) roots, sword-shaped equitant leaves, 
and showy flowers; formerly often called 
Fleur-de-lis or Flower-de-luce. Also, a plant 
of this genus, 1578. 

1. 2 Hen. VI, wi. ii. 407. 2. His Crest, that 
pronis then blew I. bends SHAKS. b. In the 

pring a livelier i, changes on the burnish'd dove 
TENNYSON. €. Is Virtue but a shade? And Free- 
dom but the i. of a storm? DISRAELI. 

Comb.: i diaphragm, a contractile diaphragm 
for lenses, contrived so as to imitate the action of 
tl ; "disease, a form of herpes, generally 
affecting the back of the hands; -root, the root of 
Tris florentina, orris-root, 

Iris (oi*-ris), v. 1816. [f. prec.] trans. To 
make iridescent; to form into, or place as, a. 
rainbow. Only in pa. pple. 

Irisate (olrlse^t), e. 1828. [irreg. f. IRIS 
sb. + -ATEM] (rans. To render iridescent. 
Hence Lrisated ppl, a., Irisa:tion. 

Iriscope (oi^risko"p). 1541.  (irreg. f. 
lius sb. 2 + -SOOPE,] A device for exhibiting 
the primary colours by the action of the 
breath on a specially prepared plate of highly 
polished black glass. 

Trised (oi rist), a. 1810. [f. IRIS sb. Or v. + 
-kb.] 1, Having the colours of the rainbow. 
2. Having an iris or irises; as large-írised 1879. 

Irish (oi"rif). ME. |f. OF. Tras inhabitants 
of Irland Ireland (obscurely based on Olr. 
Ériu; sce EHDERNIAN) + -ISH' (ef. ON. 
Trskr).] 

A. adj. 1. Of persons: Of, belonging to, or 
native to Ircland; orig. and esp, used of the 
Celtic inhabitants ME. tb, Bolonging to the 
Scottish Highlands or the Gaelic inhabitants 
of them —1652. 2. Of things: Of or pertaining 
to Ireland or its inhabitants (freq. denoting a 
species, variety, or quality peculiar to Ire- 
land) ME. 3, Epithet of the language of the 
Celtic inhabitants of Ireland. Hence 
appliod to words, idioms, ete. belonging to 
that language, and to anything composed or 
written in it 1547, 4. Having what are con- 
sidered Irish characteristics 1589, 

1, Irish Free State: see FREE STATE 3, 2.7, car, 
frieze, whisky, etc.; also I, elk, greyhound, wolf, 
wolf-hound, ete. L daisy, the dandelion, I. moss, 
the edible seaweed Chondrus erispus, also called 
carragcen, I. blackguard, bull, stew (see the 
abs.). I. diamond, rock crystal, 4. They laugh'd 
at such an Í, blunder, To take the noise of brass 
for thunder SWIFT, 

B. sb. (The adj. used ellipt.) 1. a. as pl. 
The inhabitants of Ireland, or their descen- 
dants, esp. those of Celtic race ME. b. In 
sing. (with pl. Zrishes). An Irish n. 
(Chiefly Sc.) 1613. 2. Tho Irish language ME. 
fb. Scottish Gaelic; Exsk —-1723. 13. An 
old game resembling backgammon ~1664, 
4, ellipt., eg. for Irish linen, snuff, whisky, 
ete, 1799. 

1To weep I., to shed crocodile tears, 

Irishism (oirifiz'm). 1734. |f. IRISH + 
-isM.] An Irish peculiarity, esp. of expres- 
sion; a Hibernici n Irish bull. 

Irishman (9i pn). PI. -men. ME. 
(t. msn a, + MAN.) A native of Ireland; a 
man of Irish race. So rrishwoman ME. 

Trishry (oi*rifri). Hist. or arch. ME. (f. 
Insh a. + RY.) 1, collect. The native Irish. 
2. Irish character or nationality; an Irish 
trait 1834, 

1. They that refuse to be under lawes, are 


tearmed the T., and com y J 
PEN. and commonly the Wilde Irish 


Iritis (oiroitis). 1815, [= G. fritis (1801), 
irreg. f. iris Ins + -rris.] Path. Inflammation 
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of the iris. Hence Iritic a. pertaining to or 
affected with i.; affecting the iris. 

Irk (ak), v. arch. ME. [Of obsc. origin; 
its first appearance in Scandinavianized areas 
has suggested deriv. from ON. yrkja WORK, 
Sw. yrka claim, demand, insist.) tl. intr. To 
grow weary or tired; to feel disgusted; to be 
loath —1797. 12. trans. To be weary of or 
disgusted with; to loathe —1628. 3. Of a 
thing: To affect with weariness, dislike, or 
disgust; to bore (arch.) 1513. b. impers. It 
‘irks (me), it wearies, annoys, troubles me; 
= L. piget 1483. arch. 

3. Irks care the crop-full bird? BROWNING. b. It 
irk'd him to be here, he could not rest M. ARNOLD. 
180 Irk a., weary, disgusted. ME. 

Irksome (5-aksim), a. ME. [f. IRK v. + 
-sowE'] fl. Tired; disgusted; bored. Const. 
of. 1590. 2. Wearisome, tedious; burden- 
some, annoying. Formerly also, Distressing; 
in early use, Loathsome 1513. 

2. Not to irksom toile, but to delight He made us 
Mint. P.L. IX. 242, Irksome-ly adv., -ness. 

Iron (oi-aan), sb. [ON. iren, perh. for 
*irern, alt. of isern (by assoc. with the var. 
isen) = 08., OHG. isarn (Du. ijzen, G. eisen), 
ON. isarn, Goth. eisarn :- Gmc. *isarnam, 
prob. - Celtic *isarno-, prob. rel. to L. as 
(earlier ais) bronze, OE. dr, Goth. aiz, Skr. 
dyas.) 1, A metal, the most abundant and 
useful of those used in the metallic state; 
very variously employed for tools, imple- 
ments, machinery, constructions, and in 
many other applications. 

Pure iron is soft and of a silver-white colour, but 
is scarcely known; the metal as commonly used 
has usually an admixture of carbon, and varies in 
colour from tin-white to dark grey. It is of three 
kinds, differing in the amount of carbon present: 
malleable iron, or WROUGHT iron, which is com- 
paratively soft, very tenacious, fusible only at a 
very high, temperature, and capable at a red heat 
of being hammered or rolled into any required 
shape; CAST IRON, which is hard and brittle, and 
fusible at a lower temperature; and STEEL, which 
partakes of the properties of both. Iron is very 
LS found native, but is obtained from its ores, 
which are chiefly oxides or salts of the metal. 
Chemically, iron is a metallic element; symbol Fe 
(ferrum); atomic weight, 56. In alchemy it was 
represented by the sign for the planet Mars (4). 
b. With an and pl. A variety or sort of iron 
1858. c. Med. A preparation of iron, used in 
medicine ns a tonic 1803. 2. With defining 
attribute; see also BAR (sb.*), Boa (sb.*), CAST-, 
PrG-IRON, WHITE, WROUGHT, etc, 1632. 3. 
In fig. uses, as n type of extreme hardness or 
strength 1612. 4, An instrument, utensil, or 
part of one, made of iron. (CURUNG-iron, 
etc.) OE, b. esp. A brand-iron ME. te. pl. 
Dies used in striking coins —1848. d. Golf. A 
golf-club having an iron head with an angle 
of loft between that of a mashie and that of a 
cleck 1857. e. slang. A portable fire-arm; à 
pistol 1836, f. pl. Iron supports for the legs. 
ete. 5. esp. An implement of iron used when 
heated to smooth out linen, etc.; usu. de- 
fined, as Box-iron, FLAT-IRON, etc. ME. 6. ta. 
An iron weapon; a sword. b. Used (without 
an and pl.) with reference to warfare or 
slaughter, OE, 7. An iron shackle or fetter; 
usu. in pl. OE. 8. attrib. Of or pertaining to 
iron 1530, 

3. Beare witnesse, all that haue not hearts of I. 
Suaks, 4. b. Hauing their conscience seared with 
a hote i, I Tim. 4:2. 6, Meddle you must that's 
certain, or forsweare to weare i, about you SHAKS. 
Bismarck, .is known throughout the world as ‘the 
man of blood and iron’ 1898. 7. In irons, snid of a 
penton having the feet or hands fettered. Also fig. 
(Naut.) A square-rigged vessel is said to be in 
irons when, the yards being so braced that some 
sails are laid aback in coming up into the wind, 
she will not ‘cast’ or turn either way. Phr, The i. 
entered into his soul, Ps. 109[4]:18, a mistransla- 
tion of the Heb. (lit. “his person entered into the 
iron’, le. fetters, chains), now used fig. to express 
the impression made by captivity, affliction, or 
hard usage, upon the inmost being of the sufferer. 

Phrases. To strike while the i. is hot: to act at 
the appropriate time. To have (or put) many (too 
many, etc.) irons in the fire: (a) to have or be en- 
gaged in (too) many occupations or undertakings; 
(b) to have or use several expedients to attain a 


. 1. General: as in i,-filings, -furnace, ete. 

smelting sb.; i.-branded adj.; i. 
-red adjs. 
cement, a kind of very hard 
a., of mixed iron and clay; -cloth, 
; i. cross a Prussian order, conferred 
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„fall, a fall of meteoric 1.; 
-free a., free fromi.; tproof against the force of i.; 
i. period (Archzol.) = IRON AGE 2; -sponge, i. in 
a loose state with little cohesion (see SPONGE); 
-stain, a stain produced by iron-rust or tincture 
oni or on a plant by a fungus; -yellow, Mars 
yellow. 

Ip Esp. in names of chemical compounds and 
Wires as L-clay, same as clay ironstone (seo 
CLAY sb.); -flint, ferruginous quartz; -glance, 
specular iron-ore (see GLANCE 8b.*); i. pyrites, 
native bisulphuret of i. (see PYRITES). 

fIron, sb.* 1623. [app. à var. of eren. ERNE, 
eagle.] In 17th c. dicts., A male eagle —1688, 
Tron (oioum), a. [OE. isern, isem, irem, f. 
*isern-en, etc. In most mod. uses indistin- 
guishable from the sb. used attrib.] 1. Of 
iron; consisting or formed of iron. (L. 
ferreus.) 2. Having the appearance of iron ; 
of the colour of iron (or iron-rust) 1613. 3. fig. 
Resembling iron in some quality, esp. hard- 
ness. a. Extremely hard or strong ME, b. 
Extremely hardy or robust; enduring 1017. 
c. Firm, inflexible; unyielding 1602. 1d. Un- 


for bravery in war; 


impressionable -—1051. e. Harsh, cruel, 
merciless; severe 1591. f. Of or pertaining to 
the IRON AGE (q.v); debased; wicked. 


(Sometimes mixed with prec. sense.) 1592. 
f. In phr. i. sleep or slumber, tr. L. ferreus 
somnus (Virg. Zn. X. 745). Chiefly poet. 1624, 

1. Luke's i. crown, and Damien’s bed of steel 
GonpsM. 2. A Knight of. .i. hue 1632. 3. a. Thy 
necke is an yron Sinew Zsa. 4! b. The i. frame 
wasted by inward trouble 1864. c. Their ever- 
loyal i. leader TENNYSON. e. Her i. yoke BURKE. 
f. The bigots of the i. time SCOTT. 

Phrases with specialized sense: I. Grown, the 
ancient crown of the kings of Lombardy, so called 
from having a circlet of i. inserted (reputed to 
have been made from one of the nails of the 
Cross); i. horse, a locomotive steam-engine; i. 
walls, the ironclad ships of the British navy, 
garded as a defence to the country (cf. wooden 


walls). 

iron (oi-o1n), v. ME. [f. IRON sb,"] 1. (rans. 
To fit, furnish, cover, or arm with iron. 
(Chiefly in pa. pple.) 2. To shackle with 
irons; to put in irons 1653. 3. To smooth or 
press with a heated flat-iron, as cloth, ote, 
1680. b. fig. esp. with out 1863. 

2. The miserable victimes were imprisoned, 
ironed, scourged BURKE. 3. The servants are all 
ironing 1789. b. The differences [are] amicably 
ironed out 1905. 

Iron age. 1592. [See IRON a. 3 f.] 1. Gr. 
and Roman M ythol. The last and worst age of 
the world, succeeding the Golden, Silver, and 
Brazen Ages. Hence allusively, An or 
period of wickedness, debasement, ete. 2. 
Archaol. That period, subsequent to the stone 
age and bronze age, in which iron weapons and 
implements were or are used by mankind. 
Hence transf., a period characterized by the 
general use of iron. 1879. 

Tron-bark. 1802. [Austral-Eng., f. IRON 
a. or sb.’ + BARK.] Any species of Eucalyptus 
having solid bark, as E. resinifera, paniculata, 
Leucorylon, cte., trees valued for their 
timber. Also, the wood of any of these. Also. 
attrib. 

Iron-bound, a. ME. |f. IRON sb.’ + pa- 
pple. of Binp v. (With shifting stress.)] 1. 
Bound with iron; also, fettered. 2. transf. 
Of a coast; Rock-bound 1769. 3. fig. Rigor- 
ously confined or restricted; unimpression- 
able; hard and fast 1807. 

1. Yren-bound coffres ME. 2. An iron-bound 
const 1852, 3. The old iron-bound, feudal France 
EMERSON. : 

T-ron-cased (-ké'st), a. 1859. |f. IRON sb. 
+ cased, pa. pple. of CASE v.] Cased in iron; 
applied to ships of war, now called IRONCLAD. 

Ironclad, iron-clad. 1852. [See CLAD 
ppl. a.) 

A. adj. 1. Clad in iron; protected or covered 
with iron; esp. of a ship of war Cased wholly 
or partly with thick plates of iron or steel, LA 
a defence against shot, etc. 2. fig- (Chiefly 
U.S. Of an extremely strict or rigorous 
character, as a regulation, agreement, etc. 
1884. 

1. Two powerful iron-clad rams 1878. 2. J. oath: 
an oath characterized by the severity of its re 
quirements and penalties. Bills. .full of the most 
arbitrary and ‘iron-clad’ provisions 1887. 

B. sb. An ironclad ship: see A. 1. 1862. t 

lroner(oiomoi). 1857. [f. IRON v. + <ER’) 

One who irons; spec. one whose occupation it 
is to iron clothes, etc. 
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[-ron-fou:nder. 1817. [f. TRON sb. + 
Founper sb.*] One who founds or casts iron. 
So I-ron-fou:nding; I-ron-fou:ndry 1784. 

Tron-grey, -&ray. (OE. isen-gr&d.] 

A, adj. Of the grey colour of freshly broken 
jron, or of dark hair when turning grey. B, 
sb. 1. An iron-grey colour 1552. 2. An iron- 
grey horse or dog 1523. A 

Iron-handed, a. 1768. [f. iron hand + 
-kp*.] Having a ‘hand of iron’; inflexible; 
severe, rigorous, despotic. 

"The iron-handed goddess, Necessity TUCKER. 

Tronheads (-hedz). 1863. A local name of 
the Knapweed (Centaurea nigra), from its 
hard involucre. 

[-ron-hea:rted, a. 1618.  [-ED*.] 
tremely hard-hearted; unfeeling; cru 

Tronic (oiro:nik), @ 1614. [- Fr. ironique 
or late L. ironicus ~ Gr. elpwm«ds dissembling, 
putting on a feigned ignorance; see IRONY, 
40.] Pertaining to irony; uttering or given to 
irony; of the nature of or containing irony. 

Ani. man. .more especially an i. young man. . 
may be viewed as a pest to society CARLYLE. 

Ironical (oironikàl), a. 1576. [f. as prec.; 
see -ICAL.] 1. Of the nature of irony; meaning 
the opposite of what is expressed. 2. That 
uses or is given to irony 1589. t3. Dis- 
sembling; feigned, pretended (rare) 1727. 

1. A bitterly i. compliment to Bentley's courtesy 
1863. 2. Socrates..got the name of..the i. 
philosopher 1793. Hence Iro-nical-ly adi 4 
Ironing (oiornin), vbi. sb. 1710. 
v. + -ING.] 1, The pressing and smoothing 
of clothes, etc., with a heated iron. Also 
attrib. 2. The putting (of persons) in irons 
(rare) 1820. 

Lronish, a. Now rare. 1450. [f. IRON sb.* 
+ -48H*] fl. Of iron. 2. Partaking of the 
qualities of iron; irony; ferruginous 1641. 

Tronist (oi-rónist). 1727. [f. Gr. etpov 
Sisemblen user of irony + -I8T.] One who 
"uses irony. 

Lronma:ster. 1674. The master of an 
iron-foundry or ironworks; a manufacturer of 
iron, esp. on a large scalo. 

Lron-mine. 160i. 1, A mine from which 
are is obtained, 2. Iron-ore. Now dial. 

lronmonger (oi-arnmn:ngoa). ME. If. 
IRON sb, + MONGER.) A dealer in ironware; à 
hardware merchant. 

Ironmongery (oi-oanmo:egori). 1711. (f. 
Drec.; see -ERY.] 1. Hardware; a general 
name for all articles made of iron. b. An iron- 
ae Mop 1841. 2, Smith's work 1871. 

] . 1769. 

lron-mould, -mold (oi-ounmovld), 
1001. [f. IRON sb. + mould, earlier mole 
MOLE 5b] A spot or discoloration on cloth, 
etc., caused by iron-rust or an ink-stain. 
Also fig. Hence Ixron-mou:ld, -mold v. to 
in or become stained with iron-mould. 
EIN ironore. 1601. The ore ofiron; 

ie foi i 
carth, Also mos which iron is found in the 
‘Ton-sa:nd, 1876. Geol. Sand containing 
Particles of iron- 
te Ae atA mmay either magnetite 
pipon siick, a. 1626. Said of a wooden 
‘en her bolts and nails are so corroded 


ra quat that, she has become leaky. Now 


Ironside (oi. 
sides. Mb. SE onsoid). 
ood or by 
Cromwell's te 


Ex- 


8b. 


n Also (sing.) Iron- 
+ sing. A man of great hardi- 
a PA 2. pl. (Ironsides.) Applied to 
al oopers in the Civil War; hence 
St rely. The sing. is sometimes used of one 
laa 1e Puritan warrior. 1648. 3. An iron- 


1. Is eldoste 

Li Sone, Edmond yrene syde R. GLOUO. 
ient General Cromwell alias Tronside 1644; 

of Ironsi; ides 1093 o] acquired that terrible Name 


Hayy Sided, a. 1825. [f. iron side + 


-ED*.] 
iro e iue made of 


ER or resembling iron; 
Tronsmi 
thos ao nith, Now rare or Obs. ME. [f. 


+ SMITH] 1 i iron: 
abl E » An artificer in iron; 
opc. 2. As a rendering of the native 
fer 1885, » & species of barbet (Megalama 
n 
e tone, iron-stone (oi-ornston, -stón). 
ores contaj name given to various hard iron- 
ning admixtures of silica, clay, etc. 
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attrib. Ironstone china, i. ware, a hard kind of 
white pottery. 

I-ron-tree. 1719. A name (more or less 
local) for various trees and shrubs with very 
hard wood, as Ixora ferrea of the W. Indies 
(also called hardwood), etc. 

Ironware (oioinwe^i). 1477. |f. IRON sb.' 
+ WARE sb.*] A general name for all light 
articles made of iron; hardware. 

Lronweed. 1827. [f. IRON sb.* + WEED 
sb.*; so called from the hard stem.] The 
Knapweed (Centaurea nigra) and the N. 
Amer. species of Vernonia. 

Ironwood, iron-wood (oi-ounwud). 1657. 
A name (more or less local) for the extremely 
hard wood of various trees; also for the trees 
themselves. 

Among these are the genus Sideroxylon (chiefly 
tropical); several species of Diospyros or Ebony; 
Ostrya virginica, Bumelia lycioides, Carpinus 
americana, etc. of N, America; Erythroxylon areo- 
latum, etc. of the W. Indies; Xylia dolabriformis, 
Mesua ferrea, Metrosideros vera, etc. of the E. 
Indies; Olea capensis and O. undulata of S. Africa; 
Eee ligustrina of Tasmania and N.S. Wales; 
ete. 
Lronwork, iron-work (-wiak). 1451. 1. 
Work in iron; usu. concr. parts of things 
made of iron, or articles made of iron collec- 
tively. 2. An establishment where iron is 
smelted, or where heavy iron goods are made. 
Now always in pl. form ironworks (some- 
times construed as a sing.). 1581. 

Lronwort (-wbut). 1562. [f. IRON sb. + 
Wort", tr. L. sideritis (Pliny) — Gr. oénpins, 
a herb that heals sword-wounds, f. olénpos 
iron.] Name for plants of the labiate genus 
Sideritis; also for species of Galeopsis. 

Irony (oi*róni), sb. 1502. [- L. ironia 
(Cicero) — Gr. elpoveia, f. elpww dissembler; see 
-Y*.] 1. A figure of speech in which the in- 
tended meaning is the opposite of that ex- 
pressed by the words used; usually taking 
the form of sarcasm or ridicule in which 
laudatory expressions are used to imply 
condemnation or contempt. Also with an 
and pl. 2. fig. A contradictory outcome of 
events as if in mockery of the promise and 
fitness of things. (In Fr. ironie du sort.) 1649. 
3. In etym. sense: Dissimulation, pretence; 
esp. in reference to the ignorance feigned by 
Socrates as a means of confuting an adver- 
sary (Socratic i.) 1502. 

1. A drayman, in a passion, calls out, ‘You are a 
pretty fellow’, without suspecting that he is 
Wttering i, MACAULAY. Dramatic or tragic i., use of 
language having an inner meaning for a privileged 
audience, an outer for those immediately con- 
cerned. 2. The i. of time 1884. 

Irony (oi-oxni), a. ME. [f. IRON sb.! + -Y*.] 
Of iron; of the nature of iron; resembling, 
abounding in, or containing iron. 

I. quartz 1843. Crystals of a clear i. brown 1875. 

TLrous, a. ME. [- AFr. irous, OFr. i 
i= Rom. *irosus, f. L. ira; see IRE, -0 
Given to anger, ii ible —1574. 2. Angry, 
enraged —1500. Hence tI-rously adv. 

Irpe, sb. 1599. [Of unkn. origin. Some 
kind of gesture: ? a toss of the head, the act. 
of perking. 

From Spanish shrugs, French faces, smirks, irpes, 
and all affected humours, Good Mercury defend us 
B. Jons, So tirpe ?a., ?perk, smart B. JONS. 

Irradiance (iré-diüns). 1607. [f. IRRADI- 
ANT; See -ANCE.] The fact of irradiating; 
emitted radiance. Also fig. So Irra-diancy, 
the fact or quality of being irradiant 1646. 

Irradiant (iré'-diant), a. 1526. [-irradiant-, 
pr. ppl. stem of L. irradiare; sec IRRADIATE v., 
-ANT.] Emitting rays of light; shining 
brightly. Also fig. 

As Fire extinguish'd by th* I. Sun 1710. 

Irradiate (irédiét), ppl. a. 1526. [- L. 
irradiatus, pa. pple. of irradiare; sec next, 
-ATE*.] Illumined; made bright or brilliant. 
Const. as pple. or adj. 

The sky Erewhile i. only with his beam CARY. 

Irradiate (iré-dieit), v. 1603. [— irradiat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. irradiare shine forth, f. in- 
In-! + radiare shine, f, radius RAY; see -ATE?.] 
1. trans. To direct rays of light upon; to 
shine upon; to illumine. tb. To influence 
with or as with rays of heat or anything 
radiant —1677. 2. fig. and transf. To illumine 
with spiritual or intellectual light 1627; to 
brighten as with light 1651. 3. To radiate; 
To send forth in or as in rays 1617. 4. intr. 


IRRECONCILABLE 


To radiate; to diverge in the form of rays 
—1794. 5. intr. To emit rays, to shine (on or 
upon) 1642. 6. intr. To become radiant 1800. 

1. The midnight lightnings..That with their 
awful blaze, i. heaven SOUTHEY. 2. The priest's 
jovial good humour irradiated his happy counte- 
nance LEVER. 6. Lamb every now and then 
irradiates COLERIDGE. Hence Irra-diative a. of 
which the tendency or property is to i. Irra-di- 
ator. 

Irradiation (iré'dié-fon). 1589. [- (O)Fr. 
irradiation or late and med.L. irradiatio, f. 
as prec.; see -ION.] 

I. 1. The action of irradiating; shining 1599. 
b. A ray of light, a beam 1643. 2. fig. a. A 
beaming forth of spiritual light 1033. b. In- 
tellectual illumination 1589. 3. Optics. The 
apparent enlargement of the edges of an ob- 
ject strongly illuminated, when seen against 
à dark ground 1834. 

3. People look larger in light clothes than in dark, 
ilh may also be explained as the effect of i. 
1876. 

II. 1. The emission of heat-rays 1794. T2. 
In older Physiology: The emission or emana- 
tion ofany fluid, influence, principle, or virtue, 
from an active centre —1706, tb. The (fancied) 
emission of an immaterial fluid or influence 
from the eye —1696. 3. Physiol. The trans- 
mission of excitation from a nerve-centre out- 
wards 1847. 

Irradicate (irm-dike't), v. rare. [app. f. 
In-' + L. radicare take root, f. radix, radic- 
root.) trans. To fix by the root, to enroot. 
Sm W. HAMILTON. 

Irrationable (irw-fonüb'l), a. Obs. or arch. 
1583. [- L. irrationabilis unreasonable, f. in- 
In-*? + ralionabilis; see REASONABLE.) = 
IRRATIONAL a. 1, 2. —1832. So flrration- 
ability. 

Irrational (irwe-fonál) 1470. [- L. irra- 
tionalis, f. in- In-* + rationalis RATIONAL.) 

A. adj. 1. Not endowed with reason. 2. Not 
in accordance with reason; illogical, absurd 
1641. 3. Math. Not rational; not commen- 
surable with ordinary quantities such ns the 
natural numbers; not expressible by an 
ordinary (finite) fraction, proper or improper. 
Usually applied to roots; the same as surd. 
1551. 4. Gr. Pros. Said of a syllable having a 
metrical value not corresponding to its 
actual time-value, or of a metrical foot con- 
taining such a syllable 1844, 

1. The more i. kinds of animals Scorr. 2. Incon- 
siderate courage has given way to i. fear BURKE. 

B. sb. 1. A being not endowed with reason; 
one not guided by reason 1646. 2. Math. An 
irrational number or quantity; a surd 1571. 

Hence Irra-tionalism, a system of belief or 
action that disregards or contradicts rational 
principles. So Irra:tionalist, Irrationali-s- 
tic a. Irra-tionally adv. 

Irrationality (iræfənæ-liti). 1570. [f. prec. 
+ JTY.] 1, The quality of being irrational 
(see IRRATIONAL a.) 2. Optics. The inequality 
of the ratios of the dispersion of the various 
colours in spectra produced by refraction 
through different substances 1797. 

1. Proof of the i. of mankind 1717. 

Irrealizable (iri-áloizib'l), a. 1853, [In-*.] 
That cannot be realized; unrealizable. 


Irrebuttable (iribo-tàb', a. 1834. [In-*.] 
That cannot be rebutted, 
Irreceptive (iríse-ptiv), a. 1846. [In-*.] 


Not receptive; incapable of receiving. 
Irreciprocal (irisi-prókül), a. 1886. [Im-*.] 
Not reciprocal; as, i. conduction (Klectr.), 
unipolar conduction. So Irrecipro-city. 
Irreclaimable (iriklé'-mab'l), a. 1609. 
(Ir-*.] fl. Uncontrollable. P. HOLLAND. 2. 
That cannot be reclaimed 1662; of land 1814. 
= Irrevocable 1834. Hence Irreclai-mably 
adv. 

Irrecognition (irekógni-fon). 1820. [Im-*.] 
Absence of recognition; non-recognition. 
Irrecognizable (ire-kógnoi:zzüb'l) a. 1837. 
IIn-.] Incapable of being recognized; un- 
recognizable. Hence Irrecognizabi-lity 
-recognizably adv. ý 
Irreconcilable (irc-kónsoilàb'l 
Ab'D, a. (sb.) Also -cileable. 
l. That cannot be reconciled; implacably 
hostile. Const. fo. 2. Incompatible. Const. 
to, with. 1646. 3. sb. A person who refuses to 
be reconciled; esp. One of a political party 
who refuses to come to any agreement or 


IRRECONCILE 


make any compromise 1748. b. pl. Principles, 
ideas, ete. which cannot be harmonized with 
each other 1895. 

1. I. enemies GREEN. 2. Creeda, , f with salvation 
1866, 3. From Oxford graduates down to Irish ir- 
reconellables 1884. Hence Lrresconcilabi-lity, 
Irreconcilableness, the quality of being i. Ir- 
reconcilably adv, 1598. var. Irreconci- ible a. 


rare, 

tIrre-concile, v. 1647. [In-*.] trans. To 
render unreconciled; to make antagonistic; 
to estrange 1670, Hence Irre-conci:le- 
ment. 

tirre-conciled, a. 1599. [Im-*.] Not ro- 
conciled ; spec. in a stato of variance with God 
71750. 

firreconcilia:tion. 1050. [In-*.] The fact 
or condition of being unreconciled -1678. 

Irrecoverable (irlky-vorib’l), a. 1033. 
|f. Ti? + RECOVERABLE, Cf. Fr. érrécouvrable 
(xvi.] That cannot be trevoked, got back, 
restored to health or life; fig. not capable of 
being remedied or rectified. tb. That cannot 
be recovered from —1074. 

An i, sentence of death TUCKER, I. debts 1782, (ll 
health 1809. fig, A final and i, fall 1679. Hence 
Irreco-verableness. Irreco:verably adv. 

firrecuperable (irikiñ-pərăb'l), a. ME. 
i= OFr. írrecuperable — late and med.L. 
irrecuperabilis, t. in- Ite? + L. recuperare; 
Boo RECUPERATE, -ABLE.] 1, That cannot be 
recovered or regained —1644, 2, That cannot 
be recovered from; incurable —1026. 

1. Teares be lost upon a thing |. HAOKET. 

tIrrecu'rable, a. rare. 1548, [f. Im-* + 
treourable; soo REOURE w.)  Ineurable; 
irremediable -1570. So tIrrecu'red a. (rare), 
incurable 1598, 

Irrecusable (irikiüzàb'), a. 1776. [= Fr. 
irrécusable or late L. irrecusabilis; seo In-*, 
REOUSANT, -ANLE.] Incapable of being ro- 
fused acceptance. 

Twill give him an i. proof H. WALPOLE. Irre- 

y adv. 


cusabi 1 

I jeemable (iridi-mib'l), e, 1009. [f. 
Tr? + REDEEMABLE.) 1. Incapable of being 
redeemed or bought back, b. Of paper 
currency: Not convertible into cash 1860, 2. 
fig, That admits of no release or change of 
stato; absolute, hopeless 1839. 3, Beyond 
redemption; utterly depraved 1834, 

1. The debt. for which annuities have been gran- 
ted for a limited period is called the I, debt 1820, 2. 
He, , Wrought for his house an i, woo TENNYSON, 
Hente Irre mabllity, Irredee:mableness, 
we quality of being not redeemable, Irredee«m- 


ably ade. 

Irredentism (iride-ntiz’m). 1883. [See 
next and -15M.] The policy or programme of 
the Irredentista. 

Irredentist (iride-xntist). — 1882, [= It. 
irredentista, f. (alia) irredenta unredeemed 
or unrecovered (Italy); see I-*, REDEEM, 
-I9T.] In Italian polities (since 1878), an 
adherent of the party which advocates the 
recovery and union to Italy of all Italian- 
speaking districts now subject to other coun- 
tries. Also attrib. as adj. 

Irreducible (rídiü-sIb'D, a. 16033, (Im-*.] 
1. That cannot be reduced to a desired form, 
stato, condition, ete. b, spec. That cannot be 
reduced to a simplor or more intelligible form 
1753. 2. Path. That cannot be reduced by 
treatment to a desired form or condition 1836, 
3. Incapable of being reduced to a smaller 
number or amount 1860, 4. Invincible, 
insuperable 1858. 

A. Fashions. .1, to rule HALLAM. b. T, ease (Alg.): 
- erp. Buble soras ham the sae 

an im) or ima orm, 
and yet is real E. CHAMBERS, 2. as in 
the right in 1859, Hence Irreducibi-lity, 
Teredu-cibleness. irreducibly adr, var, 
Irredu'ctible a, (rare). 

Irreflection, -flexion (irifle-kfon). 1861. 
If, In-*, perh. after Fr. irréfferion.] Want of 
reflection; unretlecting action or conduct. 

Irreflective (iriflektiv), a. 1833. (f. In-*, 
perh, after Fr. írréfféchi.]  Unreflecting. 
Hence Irrefle-ctive-ly adv., -ness. 

Irreformable (irifj1mAb'D, a. 1609. [f. 
Ik-*  REFORMABLE, Sense 2 prob. after Fr. 
irréformable.} 1. Incapable of being re- 
formed. 2. Incapable of alteration 1512. 

1. She was unteachable, |. 1892. 

Irrefragable (ire-frighb’l), a. 1533. [7 late 
L. trrefragabilis, f. in- In-* + L. refragari 
oppose, contest, as opp. to suffragari (cf. 
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SUFFRAGE); see -ABLE.] 1. That cannot be ro- 
futed or disproved; incontrovertible, indis- 
putable, undeniable. 2. That cannot or must 
not be broken; indestructible; inviolable; 
irresistible. Now rare. 1502. +3. Of persons: 
Obstinate, inflexible —1621. 

1. Alexander of Hales, the i. Doctor CAMDEN. An 
1. answer to the popular theories STUBBS. 3. He is 
i. in his humour BURTON. Hence a= 

lity, Irre-fragableness. Irre-fragably adv. 

Irrefrangible (irifree-ndsib')), a. 1719. f. 
IR-* + REFRANGIBLE.] 1, That cannot or must 
not be broken; inviolable. 2. Optics. Not re- 
frangible; incapable of being refracted. 

Irrefutable (irifi@-tab’l, ire-fiatab’l), a. 
1620. [- late L. irrefutabilis; see In-*, RE- 
FUTABLE.] That cannot be refuted or dis- 


proved; incontrovertible, — irrefragable. 
Hence Irrefutabi-lity, the quality of being i. 
Irrefutably adv. 


Irregenerate (iridge-nérét), a. rare. 1657. 
{In-*,] Not regenerate; unregenerate, Hence 
tirrege-neracy, t-&enera-tion, unregene- 
rate state. 

Irregular (ire-gidliia). [ME. irreguler(e 
= OFr. irreguler (later and mod. irrégulier, 
with change of suffix) = late L. and (esp.) 
med.L. irregularis; see In-*, REGULAR.) 

A. adj. Not regular. I, 1. Of things: Not 
in conformity with rule or principle; con- 
trary to rule; disorderly in action or conduct; 
anomalous, abnormal 1483. b. Unregulated; 
morally disorderly, ?Obs. 1608. 2. Of per- 
sons: Not conforming to rule, law, or moral 
principle; lawless, disorderly ME. 3. Not of 
regular or symmetrical form; unevenly 
placed 1584, 4. In reference to time or 
motion: Unequal or uneven in continuance, 
occurrence, or succession. Hence of an agent: 
Doing something at irregular intervals or 
times. 1608, 

1. The efforts of their i. valour GIBBON. An i. 
order 1804. b. I. appetite 1746, conduct 1804. 
2. The i, and wilde Glendower SHAKS. 3. Two 
i. rows of tall n houses DICKENS. 4. I 
breathing 1791. An Í. attendant (mod.). 

IL Techn. senses. 1, Heel. Disqualified for 
ordination, or for exercise of clerical func- 
tions ME. 2. Gram. Inflected not according 
to the normal method. Said also of the in- 
flexion. 1611. 3. Math. Having unequal sides 
1700. 4. Bot. and Zool. a. Abnormal in form. 
b. Not symmetrical or uniform in shape or 
arrangement; spec. of a flower, Having the 
members of the same cycle (esp. the petals) 
unlike in form or size. 1704. 5, Mil, Of troops: 
Not belonging to the established army 
organization; not forming an organized 
military body 1856. 

5. The Danes, .put the i, English levies to flight 
FREEMAN. 

B. sb. 1, Gram, An irregular noun, verb, 
ete, (rare) 1611. 2. One not belonging to the 
regular body; one not of the regular clergy; 
an irregular practitioner, attendant, ete. 
1534. b. Mil. A soldier not of the regular 
army; usu. in pl. = irregular troops 1747. 

2. b. With this small company of Irregulars. . we 
set out 1756. Hence Irre-gular-ly adv., f-ness. 

Irregularity (iregifle-riti). ME. [7 (O)Fr. 
irrégularité = late (eccl) and med,L, irregu- 
laritas; see Yn-*, RRGULARITY.) The quality or 
state of being irregular; something that is 
irregular; spec, in Heel. Infraction of the 
rules as to entrance into or exercise of holy 
orders; an impediment or disqualification by 
which a person is debarred from ordination, 
exercise of clerical functions, or ecclesiastical 
advancement, 

firregulate, a. 1570. [- med.L. irregu- 
latus; sce. In-*, REGULATE ppl. a.) Unregu- 
lated; irregular, disorderly -1650. So 
Irre-gulated a. rare. 1000, 

Irre-gulate, v. 1600, |f. prec., or f. In-* + 
RBGULATE v.) (rans. To render ii r; to 
disorder. 

tirre-gulous, a. [f. IRREGULAR (sense I. 2) 
by substitution of suffix -ovs,) Unruly, 
lawless. Cymb. tv. ii. 315. 

tIrreje-ctable, a. (In-*.] That cannot be 
rejected. BOYLE. 

tirrela-psable, a. 1600. [In-*,] Not liable 
to relapse. Hy. MORE. 

Irrelate (irilé^t), a. rare, 1845. 
see -ATE*.] Not related, unrelated. 


It. next; 


IRREPEALABLE 


Irrelation (iriéfon). 1848. [In-*.) 
sence of relation, want of connection, 

Irrelative (ire-lativ), a. 1640. [f. In-* + 
RELATIVE.) Not relative; unrelated, uncon- 
nected; hence, in Metaph., without relations, 
absolute. b. Irrelevant 1649. c. Mus. (See 
quot.) 1811. 

It seems evident, that they [colours, odours, ete,] 
have an absolute Being i. to Us BOYLE, €. Irrela- 
tive, a term applied to any two chords which do 
not contain some sound common to both 1811, 
Hence Irre-lative-ly adv., -ness. 

Irrelevance (ireiváns) 1561. [f. next; 
Bee -ANCE.] The fact or quality of being 
irrelevant; want of pertinence. Also with an. 


Ab- 


and pl. y 

‘A second i. foisted in upon the back of the first 
1872. So Irre'levancy 1592. 

Irrelevant (ire livint), a. 1558. (orig. Se,), 
[f. In? + RELEVANT. Cf. Fr. firrelevamt,] 
Not relevant or pertinent to the case; that 
does not apply; said orig. of evidence or 
arguments. 

No accumulation of facts can establish an i. con- 
clusion 1877. Hence Irre-levantly adv. 

Irrelievable (irili-vab’l), a. 1070, [In-*.] 
Not relievable, that cannot be relieved. 


Trreligion (irilisdson). 1502. [- Fr. irréli- 
gion or L. irreligio; sec In-*, RELIGION.) 1, 
Want of religion; hostility to or di ard of 


religious principles; irreligious conduct 1598. 
12. A false or perverted religion —1655. Henco 
Irreli-gionist, one who supports or practices 
i.; a professed opponent of religion. 

Irreligious (irili-dgos), a. 1001. [= L, 
(later esp. eccl. L.) irreligiosus; seo It-*, 
RELIGIOUS. Cf. Fr. irréligieuz.] 1. Not ro- 
ligious; hostile to or without regard for 
religion; ungodly. Also transf. of things. 12. 
Believing in, practising, or pertaining to à 
false religion —1034. 

1. I. men, whose short prospects are filled with 
earth, and sense, and mortal life BERKELEY. 2. 
The fasue of an I. Moore SHAKS. Hence Errell-- 
gious-ly adv. 5. 

Irremeal (iremiäb’l, irimüüb'D, a. 
1509. [= L. irremeabilis, f. in- In-* + remeare 
go back, return, f. re- RE- + meare gO, pass; 
see -ABLE, Cf. OFr. irréméable.] Admitting 
of no return. 

The dark i. way Pore, Hence Irre«meably adv. 

Irremediable (irimi-diab’l), a. 1533. [= L. 
irremediabilis; seo In-*, REMEDIABLE. Cf. Fr, 
irrémédiable.] Not remediable; that doos not 
admit of remedy, cure, or correction; irro- 
parable. 

A person of a desperate fortune, i. and irrecover- 
able JER, TAYLOR. Hence Irreme'diableness. 
Irreme'diably adv, 1601, 

Irremissible (irimissIb']), a. Also errom. 
t-able. ME. [- (O)Fr. irrémissible or ecol. L. 
irremisibilis; seo In-*, REMISSIBLE.] Nob ro- 
missible; for or of which there can bo no 
remission. 

An irremissable sin HALES, annual Tribute 1728. 
Hence Irremissibi-lity, Irremi-ssibleness, the 
quality or condition of being I. Irrem'ssibly adv. 

Tlrremission. 1031. [In-^.] Non-remis- 
sion, 

Irremi-ssive, a. 1817. [In-*.] Unremitting. 

flrremi-ttable, a. rare. 1687. [IR-*] ^ 
IRREMISSIBLE 1635. 4 

Irremovable (irim@-vib'!), a. (sb.) 1997. 
[n^] 1. Not removable; not subject to 
removal; permanent 1608. 12. Immovable, 
inflexible (lit, and fig.) —1822. 3. sb. One 


whose position is permanent 1848. Hence Ir- 
removabi'lity, -mo'vableness, -mo'v- 
ably adv. 


Irremu-nerable, a, rare. 1023. [In-*. Of. 
med.L. irremunerabilis (xm).] That cannot. 
be remunerated or paid. 

flrrenow-ned, a. [Im-*.] 
SPENSER. - 

Irrepair (üiripó^a). rare. 1822. [In-*.] 
DISREPAIR. 

Irreparable (ire-párüb'I), 
irréparable — L, irreparabilis; 
PARABLE.] Not reparable; that cannot 
rectified, remedied, or made good. ; mem 

] 7 tience Sales, it is past he 
cure Snake: Trreparabi-lity, Ire parableness. 
Irre-parably adv, var. Irrepai ible (now yore). 

Irrepealable (iript-lab’l), a. 1693. mm] 
Incapable of being repealed or annulled; 
irrevocable. 


Unrenowned. 
ME. [-(O)Fr. 


see In-*, RE- 
be 


IRREPENTANT 


tory Statute..stand..i. 1642. 
de inis inhibi Grrepea'lableness. Irre- 
4 I. 

PEOR ant; a. rare. 1579. [Im-*] Not 
repentant; impenitent. So Irrepentance 
(rare), non-repentance. Irrepentantly adv. 

Irreplaceable (iriplé!-sib’l), a. 1807. [In-*.] 
Not replaceable; that cannot be replaced. 
Irrepleviable (riple-vidb'D, a. 1648. [- 
mod.L. irrepleviabitis, f. in- Im-* + re- 
is, f. repleviare; see REPLEVIN, -ABLE.] 

n = next. 

levisable (iriple-vizüb'), a. 1621. [f. 
ee E REPLEVISABLE.] Law. Not reple- 
visable; that cannot be replevied or delivered 

reties. 

"rreprehensible (irepríhe-nsfb'D, a. Now 

rare, ME. [- late L. irreprehensibilis; see 

Jn-?, REPREHENSIBLE. Cf. (O)Fr. irrépré- 

.] Not reprehensible or blameworthy; 
irreproachable. Hence Irreprehe-nsible- 
ness. Irreprehe-nsibly adv. 

Irrepresentable (ireprize-ntüb'D, a. 1073. 

{In-*.] Incapable of representation. 

ive actions, as such, are i. by painting 

Dp QuiNCEY, Hence irreprese-ntableness. 
Irrepressible (irípre-sIb'D, a. (sb.) 1818. 

|f. IR-! + REPRESS + -IBLE.] 1. Not repres- 

sible; that cannot be repressed, restrained, or 
put down. (Of persons, often joc.) 2. sb. An 

irrepressible person 1890. 

1 Wee oa of the i. undergraduates 1879. 

Irrepressibi-lity, -pressibleness, Irrepre-s- 

sibly adv. 

Irrepre'ssive, a. 1856. [Im-*.] = prec. 
Irreproachable (iripró*tfáb'l, a. 1634. 

[= Fr. irréprochable; see IR-*, IREPROACHABLE.] 

Not reproachable; free from blame, faultless. 
An exact and i. Piece of Architecture EVELYN. 

Hence Irreproachabi-lity, Irreproa-chable- 

ness, the quality of being i. Irreproa-chably 


ade, 
Irreprovable (iríprz-váb'l), a. 1504. [In-*.] 
1, Not reprovable; blameless, irreproachable. 
Now rare. 12. That cannot be disproved; 
imefutable —1646. Hence Irrepro'vable- 
ness. Irrepro-vably adv. 
Irreption (ire-pfon). 1598. [- late L. 
drreptio, f. irrepl-, pa. ppl. stem of L. irrepere 
creep in, f. in- IR-! + repere creep; see -ION.] 
Creeping or stealing in 
Trreptitious (irepti-fos), a. 1673. [f. irrept- 
(see prec. and -rmioys), after surreptitious.] 
Characterized by creeping in or haying crept 
in, esp. into a text. 
fIrre:putable, a. 1709. [Ir-*.] Not repu- 
table -1749, 
Irresilient (iriz-, irisi-liént), a. [In-*.] Non- 
ent; that does not spring back or re- 
bound. H. SPENCER, 
Irresistance (irivi-stiins). 1643. 
Absence of resistance; non-resistance. 
,Eresistible (rizistib'D, a. (sb. Also 
e 1597. [~ med.L. irresistibilis or f. 
po RESISTBLE, In xvi-xvii also irresi 
» paralleled by Fr. tirresis lable, med.L. 
frelon lis.) 1. Not resistible; too strong, 
ty, or fascinating to be resisted. 12. 
ot to be resisted lawfully. PRYNNE, 3. sb. 
istible person 1774. 
< aon, gar Renomi, Mah Sam- 
n er of opinion is i. G: N. 
tiggeistibtaity, Irresistibleness. Irresi: 


[In-*.] 


Pansies, a, 1669. [erron. blending of 


tible tN resislless.] Resistless, irresis- 


Trresoluble (i 
re-zól'ub', a. 1646. [- L. 
pes indissoluble (Appuleius), infl. by 
capable » used Cf. Fr. tirrésoluble.] 1. In- 
{hdlsecn e being resolved into elemen: 
CFTE E MEDIO 1666. 2. Incapable of 
j and dispelled or reli d 
$ Incapable of being solved 1903. S 


ith " 
Hence apron Asis almost i. scruples GAULE. 


bleness, the quality o 
resolute (ire-zdllut), ae 1873. qe E, 
fre i Ret loosened; in senses 2, 3, f: 
Anbiguo ESOLUTE.] +1. Not resolved; left 

us or obscure —1603. 2. Unresolved 


as 
War a Ense Of action. Also fig. 1579. 3. 
Yäcillating 1 Banh infirm of purpose; 


2.1. wh 
as i, ud to take FRANKLIN. 3. Cicero.. 


d i i 
recat folute-ty ads. cese. NEE: 
lution (irezol'a-fon). 1592. [f. In-* + 


1115 


RESOLUTION. Cf. Fr. irrésolution (xvi) in same 
sense.] Want ofresolution. t1. The condition 
of not having arrived at a settled opinion on 
some subject; uncertainty, doubt. With pl. 
An instance of this. 1813. 2. The condition 
of being irresolute; indecision of character; 
vacillation. With an and pl. An instance of 
this. 1601. 

2. His i. of mind. .induced him to listen to the 
suggestions of the French ambassadors 1823. 

Irresolvable (irizo-|váb'l a. 1660. [In-*.] 
Not resolvable. 1. Incapable of being solved. 
2. That cannot be resolved into elements or 
parts 1785. 3. That cannot be disentangled 
1886. 

2. I. nebul#, nebulie that cannot be resolved into 
stars by telescopic examination. Hence Irresol- 
vabi-lity, Irreso-lvableness. 

tIrreso-lved, a. 1621. [In-*.] Not resolved; 
not settled in opinion; undecided; irresolute 
-1864. Hence Irreso-lvedly adv. 

Irrespective (irispe-ktiv), a. and adv. 
1640. [IR-*.] Not respective. t1. Disrespect- 
ful —1654. 2. Characterized by disregard of 
partieular persons or circumstances. Now 
rare. 1650, 3. Existing or considered without 
respect or regard to something else; indepen- 
dent of 1694. b. Now chiefly advb.; = IRRE- 
SPECTIVELY. Const. of. 1839. 

2. He. .oversteps, in his i. zeal, every decency 
and every right opposed to his course COLERIDGE. 
3. A speculative interest, which is i. of all practical 
considerations BUCKLE. 

Irrespectively (irispe-ktivli), adv. 1624. 
[f. prec. + -LY*.] 11. Disrespectfully. FEATLEY. 
12. In a manner showing disregard of particu- 
lar persons or circumstances —1716. 3. With- 
out regard to other things; independently 
1648. 

3. Prosperity, considered absolutely and i., is 
better and more desirable than adversity SOUTH. 

Irrespirable (irispoi’-rab'l, ire-spirüb'l), a. 
1822. [f. IR-? + RESPIRABLE, or — Fr. irres- 
pirable.] Not respirable; unfit for respiration. 

Irresponsible (irispg-nsib’l), a. Also 
t-able. 1048. [f. In-* + RESPONSIBLE. Cf. 
Fr. irresponsable.) 1. Not responsible; not 
answerable for conduct or actions; not liable 
to be called to account; incapable of legal 
responsibility. Also, Acting or done without 
a sense of responsibility. 2. Insolvent 1890, 

They left the ero! .perfectly i. BURKE. The 
prisoner was idiotic and i. 1890. Irresponsi- 

ity, Irrespo:nsibleness.  Irrespo'nsibly 
adv. 


Irresponsive (irispo-nsiv), a. 1846. [In-*.] 
Not responsive; not responding to a force or 
stimulus; giving no answer to a question or 
inquiry. Hence Irrespo-nsiveness, 

Irrestrainable (irístré-nüb'l), a. 1643. 
[In-*.] Not restrainable; that cannot be held 
in check. Hence Irrestrai-nably adv. 

Irresu'scitable, a. [In-*.] Not resu 
table; that cannot be restored to life. CAR- 
LYLE. 

Irretention (irite-nfon). [Im-*.] Lack of 
retention; irretentiveness. DE QUINCEY. 

Irretentive (irlte-ntiv), a. 1749. [In-*.] 
Not retentive; lacking the power of retention. 
Hence Irrete-ntiveness. 

Irretraceable (iritré'-sáb'l) a. 1847. [Im-*.] 
That cannot be retraced. 

Irretractile (iritrw-ktil, -toiD, a. [IR-*.] 
Not retractile; incapable of being drawn 
back. H. SPENCER. 

Irretrievable (iritri-yáb'l), a. 1695. [Im-*.] 
That cannot be retrieved; irrecoverable; 
irreparable. 

The i. decline of his brother's health GIBBON. 
Irretrievabi-lity, Irretrie-vableness. Irre- 
trie-vably adv. 

tIrretu-rnable, a. 1563. [f. In-? + RETURN- 
ABLE.] That cannot be turned back; admit- 
ting of no return —1600. 

Irrevea-dable, a. [In-*.] That cannot be 
revealed. So Irrevea-lably adv. (Dicts.) 

Irreverence (ire-véréns. ME. [- L. 
irreverentia, f. irreverent-; see IRREVERENT, 
-ENCE. Cf. (O)Fr. irrévérence.] 1. The fact or 
quality of being irreverent; disrespect to a 
person or thing held sacred or worthy of 
honour. b. with an and pl. An instance of 
this 1744. 2. The condition of not being 
reverenced. CLARENDON. 

Irreverend (ire-vérénd), a. 1576, [IR-*.] 
1. Not reverend; unworthy of veneration 


IRRITABILITY 


1748. §2. Formerly confused with IRREVER- 


ENT. 

2. I. Gesture or Behaviour GRINDAL. Irre-ver- 
endly adv. i 

Irreverent (ire-vérént), a. Also finr-. 
1494. [- L. irreverens, -ent-, f. in- In-* + 
reverens, -ent-, pr. pple. of L. reveréri REVERE; 
see -ENT.] tl. = IRREVEREND. Fabyan. 2. 
Not reverent; wanting in reverence; showing 
disrespect to a sacred or venerable person or 
hing 1550. 
ks "Th Son Of him who built the Ark MILT. P.L. 
xi. 101. The i. irony of Mephistopheles B. TAY- 
LOR. Irre-verently adv. 

Irreversible (irivó-asib'l), a. Also t-able. 
1625. [IR-*.] That cannot be reversed. 1, 
That cannot be undone, repealed, or an- 
nulled; irrevocable. 2. That cannot be 
turned backwards, upside down, or in the 
opposite direction 1821. 

1. The irreversable Decree of Fate 1728, Irre- 
versibi-ity, Irreve-rsibleness. Irreve'rsibly 
adv. " 

Irrevocable (irevókáb'D, a. Also firre- 
vo:*kable. ME. [- L. irrevocabilis; see In-*, 
REVOCABLE; in part through (O)Fr. irrévoc- 
able.] That cannot be recalled. 1. That cannot. 
be called, brought, fetched, or taken back; 
that is beyond recovery. 2. That cannot be 
revoked, repealed, annulled, or undone; un- 
alterable, irreversible. (The prevailing sense.) 
1490. 

1. The i, yesterday KINGSLEY. 2. Bi the sentence 
irreuocable of theym [the gods] CAXTON, Irretvo- 
cabi-lity, Irre-vocableness. Irre-vocably adv. 

Irrevoluble (ire-vóliub'l, a. rare. 1641. 
|f. In-* + REVOLUBLE.] That has no finite 
period of revolution; of infinite circuit. 

The datelesse and i, Circle of Eternity MILT. 

Irrigable (irigüb'D, a. 1844. (f. next + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being irrigated. 

Irrigate (i-rige't), v. 1615. [- írrigat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L, irrigare, f. in- IR> + rigare 
wet, water; see -ATE*.] 1. (rans. To supply 
with moisture; to moisten, wet. 2. spec. To 
supply (land) with water by means of chan- 
nels or streams passing through it; to water. 
(The prevailing sense.) 1623. b. Med. To 
supply (a part, a wound, ete.) with a constant 
flow or sprinkling of some liquid, for cooling, 
cleansing, or disinfecting 1876. 3. sig. To 
refresh or make fruitful as with moisture 
1686. 

2. Country . . artificially irrigated by a network of 
canals 1872. 

Irrigation (irigé'-Jon). 1612. [- L. irrigatio, 
f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. Fr. irrigation (XV).] 
The action of supplying or fact of being 
supplied with moisture; spec. the action of 
supplying land with water by means of 
channels or streams. Also alirib. 

The Sixth Helpe of Ground is by..T. BACON. 

Irrigator (i-rige'tor). 1529. [f. IRRIGATE + 
-OR 2.] 1. One who or that which irrigates. 
2. Med. A contrivance for irrigating (sense 
2 b) 1887. 

Irriguous (iri-xziu;os), a. Now rare. 1051. 
If. L. irriguus supplied with water, f. in- In-' 
+ riguus watered, f. rigare; see IRRIGATE, 
-OUS.] 1. Irrigated; moistened, w esp. of 
a region or tract of land: well-watered, 
moist, watery. 2. Having the quality of 
irrigating; watering, bedewing 1684. 

1. The flourie lap Of som i. Valley MILT. P.L. IV. 

5. 2. A lordly river..Through the meadows 


sinuous, wandered i, CLOUGH. Hence Irri-guous- 
ness. 


tIrrisible (irizib'D, a. 1767. [- late L. 
irrisibilis, f. irris-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
irridere, f. in- IR-' + ridere laugh; see -IBLE.] 
Ridiculous. 

Irrision (iri-xon). Now rare or arch. 
[- L. irrisio, f. as prec.; see -ION. Cf. 
tirrision.] The action of laughing at a per- 
son or thing in derision or contempt; 
mockery. 
Appellatives of scorne, or i. JER. TAYLOR. 

Irrisor (irai-sga). rare. 1739. [- L. irrisor 
derider, f. as prec.; see -OR 1. One who 
laughs at another; a mocker. Zool. A bird 
of the genus /rrisor or family Irrisorida#, so 
called from their cry; a wood-hoopoe. 
Hence Irri-sory a. 
_irritability (iritabi-liti), 1755. [= L. 
irritabilitas, f. irritabilis; see next, -ITY. Cf. 
Fr. irritabilité.| The quality or state of being 
irritable. 1. The quality or state of being 


IRRITABLE 
excited to anger; prono- 


easily annoyed or 

nom to vexation or annoyance; petulance 
1701, 2. Path, Of a bodily organ or part: The 
condition of being excessively or morbidly 
excitable or wenaitive to the contact or action 
of anything 1745, 3, Physiol, and Biol. The 
capacity of boing exeited to vital action 
(ear. motion, , nervous impulse, 
ete.) by the application of an external 
stimulus; a property of living matter or 
protoplasm in general, and esp, of certain 
organs or tbwnes of animals and plants, 
particularly muscles and nerves 1755. 

1. The gloomy |, of his [Johnson's] existence 

Irritable (iritab’l), a. 1062, [7 L., irritabitis, 
Ct Fr. 


3. Physiol. and Hit, Capable of being excited 
to vital action by the application of some 
physical stimulus; sald esp, of musclos and 
nerves, as subject respectively to contraction 
and to motor or sensory Impulse under the 
influence of the propor external forces 1793. 
1. His Ut health made him more suspicious and |. 
over ELPIINSTONE, Hence l'rritably ade. 
Lrritament. Now rare or Obs, 1634, [7 L. 
drritamenium n provocative; seo TRRITATR 
we. and -MENT.) Something that excites or 
provokes an action, fooling, or state; a pro- 
vocativo, an Incentive; an irritant, 
Irritancy! (britănsi). 1831. (f. IRRITANT 
a,*; seo “ANOY,| Irritating quality or charac- 
tor; irritation, 
1 n 1681, (f. IMRITANT a,*; sec 
ancy.) Hom., Civil, and Se, Law, The fact 
of rondering, or condition of being rendered, 
null and void. 
Irritant (iritant), a.) and ab, 1636. (f. 
YJunrraTE v,’ + ANT, Of, Fr, érrilant (XVI.] 
A. adj. tl, That irritates or stirs ap; excit- 
ing, provocative. 2, Causing irritation, 
physical or (rarely) mental ; irri! 1525, 
2. 1. poisons 1884. I. or factious opi 1885. 
B. æ, An irritant substance, body, or 
agency; in Path, à polson, ete. which pro- 
daees irritation; in Physiol. and Biol. any- 
thing that stimulates an organ to ite proper 
"ns Also cce PE 
persecution wi but. not 
is merely an i., and. an absorbent. 
Lrritant,o.* 1592, [= late L. irritans, -ant-, 
pr. pple. of irritare; woo IRKITATE v.*, -ANT.] 
ots Civil, and Sc, Law, Rendering null and 
we J 
ipe Mates daste, Meary Duke of Anjowe for 


Jig. 
^ 


their king, with. clause 1; "That if 
violate any point of his oath, [oM 
owe him no Lae era MAY WAR 

Irritate (ritet), e^ 1631. [= irrifat-, pa. 


ppl. stem of L. irritare; seo ATR’) tl. trans. 
‘To stir up, excite, provoke (a person, eto.) to 


Ampulee 1503, 

ein Us Bacox. b. With we drink irri 
[OU X SER EE 
mot i, the 


invalid: seo IRRITR a., satn") Hom., Cieil, 
and Sc. Law. trans. To render void, nullity; 
= Derest v. b. 

Irritation (iritZ-fon). 1559. [= L. irrilatio, 
f. érrilat-; see IuuttATE v.', tox. Cf. (0) Fr. 


116 
vexation, anno: 17083, 3. Path. (and 
Med.) Excitement of a or organ 


penury and |, 


Bi 

Irritative Grite'tiv), a, 1086. [f. na Inni- 
TATE v.' + IVR, Cf. (O)Fr, irritatif, -ive.) 1. 
Having the quality of stirring up or exciting 
to action; now in Physiol, or Biol. Having 
the property of stimulating to vital action. 
2. Tending to irritato; annoying 1878, 3. 
Path, Characterized by or accompanied with 
irritation of the system or of some organ 


3. I. fever 1807, conditions of the bone 1873. 
Irritatory (i-rite'tori, -àtori), a. [7 med.L. 
irritatorius, f. -; soe IRRITATE v.', -0RY*.] 
Irritative. HALES. 

firrite, a, Also irrit, 1482, [= AFr., OFr, 
irrit or L. irritus invalid, f. ine In-* + ratus 
established, valid.) Void, of no effect ~1741. 

tIrrite, v. 1450. [7 (O)Fr. irriter- L. irritare 
IRRITATR v.) = IRRITATE v.' —1001. 

Irrorate (i-rórét), a, 1826. [= L. irroratus, 
pa. pple, of irrorare; sce next, -ATE*.] Irror- 
ated next 


2. E 
Irrorate (irore't), v, 1623. [7 irrorat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L, irrorare bedew, f. in- In-' + 
rorare drop dow, f. ros, ror- dew; sce -ATR*.] 
tl. (rans. To wet or sprinkle as with dew; to 
bedew, besprinkle; to moisten 71676. 2. Zool., 
esp. Entom. In pa. pple. = sprinkled 
minutely (with dots) 1843, 
Irroration (iroré^fon). 1623. [- late and 
med.L. irroratio, f. as prec.; see -JON,] fl. 
or as with dew; a 


moistening 
minute dots or spota of colour 1543. 
Irrotational (iro*t£^fonAD, a. 1875. (In-*.) 
Dynamics, Not rotational; characterized by 
absence of rotation; said of fluid motion. 
Irrubrical (irü-brikal), a. 1846. [Im-*.] 
Not rubrical; contrary to the rubric. 
thrrugate, v. 1500. [~ irrugat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. ', f. in- In-! + ruga wrinklo; 
dum trans. To wrinkle. So f'rruga- 


Irrupt (ropt), v. rare. 1865. [= irrupl-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. irrumpere break in, f. ine I 
+ rumpere break.] 1. trans, To break into. 
2. intr. To burst in, break in, make an 
irruption 1886, 

Irruption (iro-pfon). 1533. [= L. (rruptio, 
f. as prec.; seo -ION, Cf. (O)Fr. irruption.] 1. 
‘The action of bursting or breaking in; 
violent entry, inroad, incursion, or invasion, 


ewp, of a hostile force or tribe, $2. Confused 
with ERUPTION, 
1. As if Nature made recom; for the irrup- 


tions ARBUTHNOT. 
Irruptive (ire-ptiv), a. 1593, [f. as IRRUPT 
+ AVR.) Making or tending to irruption. 
Irvingite (-1vigolt), 1536, [f. the surname 
Irving; soe ITR 1.) A member of a religious 
body founded about 1535 on the basis of 
principles promulgated by Edward Irving 
(0702-1534), a minister of the 
Meotland, settled in London, and excom- 
municated in 1533, (Tho body itself assumes 
the title of Catholic Apostolic Church.) Alno 
attrib, or adj. Bo Vrvingism, 
Is (iz), ©. 3 sing. pres. indic. of vb. Bx, q.v. 
Is-: noo Iso., 
De Agere any VOF: s mr 
^68, -#, 0f the gen. sing., and 
the pl. of sbs., and of the 3rd pers. 2 
verbs. In 5 HX 
ate word or element. 
ML ion of Caunterbary is avis and agreement 
Isabel (i-zAbel). 1824, [- Fr. isabelle = 
Pass] L = 


(zÀbedA), a. (8) 1000. [From 
the name Isabella, Fr. Isabelle, ben the 


ISE 


immed. ref. i» unkn.] 1. Greyish yellow; 
light buff. Also used as sb. (Not assoc, w. the 
Arehduchess Isabella and the siege of 
Ostend, 1601-1604.) 2. Applied to varictios 
of fruits: a. A kind of peach. b. A spectes of 
N. Amer. grape (Vitis labrusca) with largo 
fruit, sometimes purple, often green and red, 


1664. 
Isabelline (izibelin, -ofn), a. 1850. [f. 
prec. + -INE'.] Of an Isabella colour, greyish 


yellow. 

Isagoge (olságO"dai, -gö"-gi). 1002. [7 L. 
dsagoge = Gr. doaywyý Introduction, f. «s into 
+ dyev lead.) An introduction. 

Isagogic (olsügo-dalk), a. (sb.) 1828. [7 L. 
isagogicus — Gr, doayuywós, f. eoaywyń; seo 
preo., -1C.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to isagogo; intro- 
ductory to any branch of study. 

‘The formal, introductory or i., studies 1857. 

B. sb. (usu. in pl. '8) Introductory 
studies; esp. that part of theology which is 
introductory to exegesis 1864. 

So tIsago-gical a. introductory 1520. 

Isagonic, erron. form of Is0GONIC, 

Isapostolic (oiswposto-lik), a. 1800. [t 
eccl. Gr. loandorodos equal to an npostle + 
-10,] Equal to, or contemporary with, the 
apostles; a name given in the Greek Church 
to bishops consecrated by the apostlos, and 
to other persons eminent in the primitive 
church. 

Isat-, an element derived from L. isatis (Gr, 
loáns) wond, used in Chem. to form the name 
of IsATIN, ete. 

Isatic Salers tik acid, CHNO, (=~ latin + 
H,0); the salts of which are Isatates (0lsite'ts). 
Tsatyde(tisathyd), a substance bearing the samo 
relation to isatin that indigo-white bears to 
indigo-blue, being formed from it by the addition 
of one atom of hydrogen, 

Isatin (oksatin). Also -ine, 1845. [f. b. 
isatis — Gr. loáng woad + -IN'.] Chem. A 
crystalline, — reddish-orange substance 
(C,H,NO,), of brilliant lustre, obtained from 
indigo by oxidation. 

~isation, freq. var, of -TZATION, 

Isatis (oi-sàtis), 1774. [From some northern 
native name,] The white or Arctic fox, Canis 


lagopus, 

Iscariot (iskw-rigt), 1681, [~ L. Jscariola 
= Gr. ‘loxapuirns, understood to be Heb. 
‘ti-keriyt man of Kerioth (a place in 
Palestine).] The surname of Judas, the dis- 
ciple who betrayed Jesus Christ. Hence, = 
an accursed traitor, Also alfrib, Hence 
Iscario:tic, -ical a. of or relating to Judas 


Iscariot, 

Ischiadic (iskiw-dik), a. 1727. |- L- 
ischiadicus = Gr, loxabwós, f, loyids, að 
pain in the hip, f. loxlov hip-joint; see 10.) 
Of or pertaining to the ischium; lschiatic. 

Ischial 


Bo a, 

Ischiatic (iskiw-tik), a, 1656. [- med.L. 
ischiaticus (after rheumatious), tor L. ischi- 
adicus; soo prec.) 1. Of or pertaining to the 
ischium or hip; sciatic 1741. 2. Affected with 
sciatica, 

Ischio- (iskio), = Gr. (xw, comb. f. 
lazo Iscutum, with sense 'pertaining to or 
connecting the ischium and. .', as ischio- 


rectal, oto. 
Hence also Ischio-ca-psular c, relating to of 
pla me cart Tur air 
Lr int. lo-cerite [Gr. m 
he dint joint of a full, pow 
antenna of a crustacean. Ischio-podite ab, (Gr. 
ods, moð- foot], Zool, the third joint of a fully do- 
veloped limb of a crustacean. 


Wschium (Lskióm). Pl. ischia (erron. 
f-las). 1046. [L. = Gr. tox hip-joint; later 
as now usod.) The lowest of the three parta of 
the os innominatum, the bone on which the 
body resta when sitting. 

Ischuretic (iskiure-tik). It. Gr. 
toxowpety suffer from retention of urine; ef. 
next and diuretic.) A. adj. Having the 
property of curing ischuria. B. s. A medi- 
cine that cures ischuria, 

jEschuria (iskiü*rià). Alsoischury (i-skiü- 
ri). 1075. [late L. = Gr. lexow(a retention 
urine, f. t»yer hold + ofpor urine.) DiM- 
culty in passing urine, due either to suppres 
sion or retention. Hence Ischu-ric a. 

Ise, I'Se, dial. or arch. abbrev. of / shall oF 
Ilis(- Lam). 


1706. 


-ISE 


ise’, . spelling of -IZE, q.v. 

den y xcd of sbs., repr. OFr. -ise, properly 
foL. ilia, but um in Vo OE learned 
f on, put for L. -icia, -itia, -icium, 
Pg ie it became a living suffix, 
forming abstract sbs. of quality, state, or 
function, as in couard-ise, gaillard-ise, ete. 
In the words from L., -ise was subseq. 
changed in Fr. to -ice, as in justice, service, 
in which form the suffix mostly appears in 


P ifintrople: seo Is 
isentropic: seo I50-. 
ISethionic (oisipig-nik), a. 1838. [f. ISo- 
+ Ermonic.) Chem. In isethionic acid, a 
monobasic acid, C; H480,, formed by boiling 
ethionic acid with water. Hence Ise-thio- 


te. 
Pish (if). Se. 1375. [f. ish vb. (ME. and 


later Sc. - OFr, issir :— L. exire go out).] 
a, Exit, as in ish and entry. b. Expiry of a 
legal term. 

-ish’, a suffix forming adjs., of Com. Gmo, 
origin; cogn. w. Gr. -:cx-os dim. suffix of sbs. 
Sometimes syncopated to -sh (spelt also -ch); 
in Sc. -ish becomes -is and -s. Old forma- 
tions have vowel-mutation, as English (cf. 
Angle), French (ct. Krank), Welsh (c. Wales). 

1. In OF, and the cognate langs., chiefly forming 

ntileadjs. from national names; e.g. British (OE. 
Trittisc), English (OE, Ing! ise, Sc. + Inglis), Scot- 
tish, Scotch (OE. Seyttise; Sc. }Scottis, later Scots), 
etc, 2. Added to other sbs., with the sense ‘Of or 
belonging to a person or thing, of the nature or 
character of’. These were not numerous in OE., 
but in later times the ending is common, chiefly in 
4 derogatory sense, ‘Having the (objectionable) 
que of^; as in apish, eurrish, womanish, etc, 

lso from names of things, with sense ‘Of the 
nature of, tending’, as bookish, freakish, etc.; or 
from other parts of speech, as stand-offish, etc. 3. 
Added to adjs. with the sense ‘Of the nature of, 
Approaching the quality of, somewhat’; e.g. 

Wish (a1400), blackish (a1500), ete. Now, in 
Colloq. use, possible with nearly all monosyllabic 
adjs., and some others, e.g. brightish, loudish, 
narrowish, ete. 4. Added to names of hours of the 
day or numbers of years to denote: Round about, 
somewhere near, 


Hence advs, in -ish!y and sbs, in -ishness. 

-ish*, a suffix of vbs., repr. Fr. -iss-, ex- 
tended stem of vbs. in -ir, e.g. périr, perissant. 
The Fr. -iss- originated in the L. -isc- of 
lnceptive vbs. Examples are abolish, 
blemish, nourish, vanish, etc. b. Irreg. 
tudod in ADMONISH, DISTINGUISH, FAMISH 


Ishmael (ifme,čl, i-fmé-). (Heb. proper 
name Fisma‘él; = ‘God will hear".] Proper 
name of the son of Abraham by Hagar; 
hence: An outcast; one ‘whose land is against 
1800, (Gen. 16:12), one at war with society 


Aene Fshmaelite (a descendant of I., as the 


im to be): fig, = ISHMAEL; 
(hulk), T'shmaelitish (- nadie ane 


ac (ol-sibk, isiæk). 1694. I7 L. Isiacus 
hete t. "Ios.| A. adj. Of or relating 
ear end Raa goddess of ancient 
'ythology 1740. B. sb. i 
Nprahipper of Isis. Capel 
` we a copper tablet, now in Turin, containing 
i pian deities with Isis in the middle. 
Tus slacal (olsoi-3kAl) a, 1013. 
inn le, isi(c)kle, obs. fr. Icrorg. 
one lorian (isidé°-ritin), a, 1882. If. Isido- 
‘had name; see -IAN.] Of or pertaining 
Tus i od Spec. to St. Isidore, 
Seville 600-636, author of 
Shane jistorteal and eccl. works, and of 
* nd make of Origines or Etymologies. 
dle Ages his name was attached to 


oth x ed to 
anons and doce, Particularly to a collection of 


Sunt transparont, and 
9. gelatin, obtained from 
Water anes, air-bladders 


« attrib, ^ 
Isian fa .-Stone, mica 1688. Ss 
‘slim, i-z-, isla-m). 1613. [- Arab. 
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islam, t. aslama he resigned himself (spec. to 
God), he became sincerely religious, 4th 
conjugation of salama he became or was safe. 
Cf. MOSLEM, SALAAM.] The religious system 
of Mohammed; the body of Moslems, the 
Moslem world 1818. fb. An orthodox 
Moslem —1814. 

Poor faint smile Of dying I. SHELLEY. Hence 
Islamic (isle-mie, isla-mik), Islami-tic adjs. 
Moslem. Islamism, Islam. I-slamite, a 
Moslem; also attrib. I-slamize v. to convert or 
conform to Islam; also intr. 

Island (ei-lénd), sb. [OE. (Anglian) éjland, 
(WS.) iegland, igland, later Tland = OFris. 
eiland, MDu., MLG. eilant, Du. eiland, ON. 
eyland; f. OE. ieg, ig island, in comp. water, 
sea + land LAND. The present sp. (XVI) is due 
to assim. to ISLE.] 1. A piece of land com- 
pletely surrounded by water. (Formerly 
including a peninsula, à place insulated at 
high water or during floods, or begirt by 
marshes.) b. = ISLE sb. 1 b. 1535. tc. In full, 
island of ice: an iceberg, or the like —1769. 
2. transf. Something resembling an island in 
position; an elevated piece of land surrounded 
by marsh land; a piece of woodland sur- 
rounded by prairie; a block of buildings [= 
L. insula] 1020. b. Anat. A detached or in- 
sulated portion of tissue or group of cells, 
entirely surrounded by parts of a different 
structure; J. of Reil, the central lobe of the 
cerebrum 1879. c. = REFUGE sb. 3 b. 1876. 
3. altrib. 1613. 

1. The Iland was called Melita Acts 28:1. The 
i. [Britain] has produced two or three of the 
greatest men that ever existed EMERSON. 2. A 
small hill, or iland, in the meddow on the west 
side of Charles Riuer 1650. 3. The i.-fishing 
DRUMM, OF HawrH. Our rough i.-story TENNY- 
SON. The i.-home they won for us GEO. ELIOT. 
I.-belted shores 1884. 

Comb.: i.-continent, an i. approaching the size 
of the continents, or containing several states, as 
Australia or Greenland; -platform, a platform 
at a railway station, with lines on each side of it. 

Island (oilend), v. 1661. [f. prec. sb.] 
1. trans. To make into or as into an island; 
to place as an island; to place or set on, or as 
on, an island; to insulate. 2. To set or dot 
with or as with islands 1805. 

1. Billowy mist. .islanding The peak whereon we 
stand SHELLEY. 2. The waveless plain of Lom- 
bardy. .Islanded by cities fair SHELLEY. 

Island, obs. f. IOELAND*. Island crystal, 
Iceland spar. 

Islander (oilendoa). 1550. [f. ISLAND sb. 
+ -BR'.] A native or inhabitant of an island. 

Lslandman. Now rare or local. 1577. — 
ISLANDER. 

At Belfast applied to the ship-builders on 
Queen's Island, more fully Queen's-Islandmen. 

Isle (oi), sb. (ME. ile, later isle — OFr. ile 
(mod. ile), (latinized) tisle :- L. insula.) 1. 
An island; now more usually one of smaller 
size. Also fig. b. In O.T., after the equiva- 
lent Heb., applied to the lands beyond the 
sea; esp. in phr. isles of the Gentiles ME. 2. A 
building or block of buildings, surrounded by 
streets. [L. insula.] 1670. 

l. Great Ladie of the greatest I. SPENSER, b. 
The yles shall waite for his lawe Isa. 42:4. 

Isle (oil), v. 1570. [f. prec. sb.] 1. trans. 
= ISLAND v. 1. 2. intr. To remain or lodge 
on an isle. TENNYSON. 

1. Thank Him who isled us here TENNYSON. 

Lsleman. rare. 1814. [f. ISLE + MAN.] = 
ISLESMAN, ISLANDER. 

Islesman (əilzměn). late ME.  [Sc. 
(xv-xvr) iis, yl(l)is men, (xvit) ilsmen.] An 
inhabitant or native of one of the Scottish 
groups of islands, esp. the Hebrides. 

Islet (oilét). 1538. [- OFr. islet, -ele (mod. 
ilette), dim. of isle; see ISLE, -ET.] 1. A little 
island, an eyot or ait. 2. transf. ISLAND 
sb. 2. 1645. b. An isolated piece of animal or 
vegetable tissue 1851. 3, attrib. 1810. 

1. Where there is an i. in the stream GOLDSM, 2. 
Tslet..,a spot of a different colour, included ina 
Plaga on Iu EUR EUN A Em uu i. angle of 

wes] . Hence Islete: . a, i 
an i; studded with islets, 2" © Placed like 

Islot, ilot (oi-ljt). 1772. [~ Fr. islot (later 
flot), dim. of isle; sce IStE, -oT'.] An islet. 

-ism, suffix, repr. Fr. -isme, L. -ismus — Gr. 
"wuós, forming nouns of action from vbs. in 
Kev, €.g. BamríLew, Bamrouós the action of 
dipping, baptism. An allied suffix was 
~wua(r-, expressing the thing done, and 


ISO- 


which in some cases is the source of modern 
-ism. The following are the chief uses of the 
suffix: x 

1. Forming a simple noun of action, naming the 
rocess, or the completed action, or its result 
[ess concrete); as in agonism, aphorism, bap- 
tism, organism, syllogism, etc, b. Expressing the 
action or conduct of a class of persons, as heroism, 
patriotism, priggism, scoundrelism, etc.; also the 
condition of a person or thing, as barbarism, 
orphanism, parallelism, etc.; also Daltonism. 

2, Forming the name of"a system of theory or 
practice, as Arianism, Brahmanism, Chartism, 
Conservatism, Puseyism, Quietism, etc. b. More 
of the nature of class-names or descriptive terms 
for doctrines or principles, are agnosticism, al- 
truism, bimetallism, | jingoism,  sansculottism, 
stoicism, etc. 

3. Forming a term denoting a peculiarity or char- 
acteristic, esp. of language, e.g. Americanism, 
Gracism, Orientalism, etc. To these add such as 
archaism, colloquialism, modernism, solecism. 

Ism (i-z'm), quasi-sb. 1680. [The prec. 
suffix used generically.) A form of doctrine, 
theory, or practice having a distinctive 
character or relation; chiefly disparaging. 

He is nothing,—no ‘ist’, professes no *-ism* but 
superbism and irrationalism SHELLEY. 

Ismaelian, Ismailian (isme,?-lian, -i-liàn), 
sb. and a. 1839. [f. Arab proper name 
"Ismá'il; see -IAN.] A member of a sect of the 
Shiite branch of Islam which held that, at 
the death of Djafar Madeck, the Imamship 
ought to have descended to the posterity of 
his deceased elder son Ismail, and not to the 
surviving younger son Mousa, to whom he 
left it. b. as adj. 

Lsmaelite, sb. (a.) Also (in sense c) 
Lsmailite. 1571. [f. as prec. + -ITE' 1.] a. 
Another form of IsHMAELITE. b. A name 
formerly sometimes given (esp. by Jews) to 
the Arabs as descendants of Ishmael, and so 
to Moslems generally. C. spec. = ISMAELIAN. 

Isn't, colloq. f. is not. 

Iso- (oiso), bef. a vowel occas. is-, comb. f. 
Gr. [os equal, used in numerous terms, 
nearly all scientific, the second element being 
properly and usually of Gr. origin, rarely of 
Latin (the proper prefix in the latter case 
being EqUI-). Some of the less important of 
these are: 

Isentro-pic a. and sb. Physics, of equal entropy; 
(a line on a diagram) indicating successive states 
of a body in which the entropy remains constant. 
Lsobath (-bep) [Gr. Bá&os depth], an inkstand 
with a float so contrived as to keep the ink in the 
dipping-well ata constant level. Isobathytherm 
(-bx-pip3am) [Gr. Badis deep + 66pum heat], a line 
connecting points having the same temperature 
in a vertical section of any part of the sea; s0 Iso- 
bathythe-rmal, -the:rmic adjs, Isocephal 
(-se-fali), -kephaly (-ke-fali) [Gr. xeóaXj head], 
the principle observed in some ancient Greek re- 
liefs, esp. in friezes, of representing the heads of 
all the figures at nearly the same level. I-sochasm 
Ckiez'm) [Gr. xácue gap], a line on a map, ete. 
connecting places having equal frequency of 
auroral displays; so Isocha-smic a. (lines or 
curves) bounding zones of equal auroral frequency. 
Isochroous (visg "krojos) [Gr. xpóa colour] a., of the 
same colour throughout. Isodimorphism (oi:so- 
deimQ-ifiz?m) [see DIMORPHISM], Cryst. ‘isomor- 
phism between the forms severally of two di- 
morphous substances’ (Webster); so I:sodi- 
mo-rphous a., exhibiting isodimorphism. Iso- 
hyetal (-hoi-itàl), -hy-etose [Gr. verds rain] adjs. 
(sbs.), (a line on a map, etc.) connectinj places 
having equal annual or seasonal rainfall. Iso- 
neph (ai-sonef) [Gr. végos cloud], a line on a map, 
ete. connecting places at which the amount of 
cloud for a given period (e.g. a year) is the same; 
so Isonephelic (-nife-lik) [Gr. veġén] a. indicating 
equality in respect of cloudiness, Isopiestic 
Cpeiestik) (Gr. métew] a., denoting equal 
pressure. Isoseismal (-soismül) [Gr, cewuds 
earthquake] a. and sb., (a line on a map, ete.) con- 
necting points at which the intensity of an earth- 
quake-shock is the same; so Isosei-smic a. Iso- 
Sporous (oiso-spóros) [Gr. evópos seed] a., Bot. pro- 
ducing spores all of the same size or kind (opp. to 
heterosporous); so Isospore (ai-sospos1), one of 
such spores. Isostemonous Csti-mónas) [Gr. 

in sense "stamen"] a., Bot. having the sta- 
mens equal in number to the parts of the perianth; 
also said of the stamens; so Isostemony (-sti-- 
móni), the condition of being isostemonous, Iso- 
trimorphism (oisotroim-Qifizm), Cryst. *iso- 
morphism between the forms, severally, of two 
trimorphous substances’ (Webster); so I:sotri- 
mon ous a., exhibiting isotrimorphism. 

b In Chem. sometimes prefixed to the name 
of a compound substance to denote another 
substance isomeric with it. The number of 
such names is unlimited. 


ISOBAR 


Isobar (oksobii Also isobare. 1864. 
It. Gr. tooflapis of equal weight, f. iso- Is0- 
+ ape, Bápos weight, Bapis heavy.] Phys. 
Geog, and Meteorol, A line (drawn on a map, 
oto., or imaginary) connecting places on the 
carth’s surface at which the barometric 
pressure lè the same (at a given timo, or on the 
average for a given poriod); an isobaric lino. 

Isobaric (olsobumrik), a, 1875. (f. prec. + 
210, (Not. on Gr. analgiries,)] Indicating equal 

jo pressure; containing or relating 


to isobars, 

Isobarism (olsg-biriz'm), 1482. (f. ns prec. 
+ 8M.) Equality of welght. (Dicts,) 

Isobarometric (oisobmromotrik), a. rare. 
1864, [f. INO- + BAROMETRIC] = ISOBARIC, 

Isocheim (ol-sokoim). Also -chime, 1864. 
If. Gr. leo Iso- + xelua winter-woather.] 
Phys. Geog, An \wochimenal line, 

Isocheimal (oisokol-mal), a. and sb. Also 
-chimal. 1539. [f. proc, + -AL',) = Iso- 
CWIMENAL. 

Isochimenal (-kolminal Also -chei- 
menal, 1846, [~ Fr. isochiméne (Humboldt, 
1817), f. Gr. lo- 180*  xaunirev bo wintry, f. 
xua winter-weather, storm.) A. adj. Indi- 
eating equal mean winter temperatures; 
sald of lines on a map, ete, B, sb. An iso- 
ehimenal lino, an isocheim, 

matic (oino/krommtik), a, 1829, 
If, Is0- + Cimomatio.) t. Optics. Of the samo 
colour or tint, as two lines or curves in an 
interference figure of a biaxial crystal. 2. 
Photogr. = orthochromatic, 

Isochronal (oiso-krónal), a. fAlso erron, 
-cronal. 1680. [f. mod.L. isochronus (Leib« 


time) + -AL', 
ro'nic, «al a, 

Isochronism (oisg-kroniz'm). 1770. [f. aa 
prec. + -I5,] The character or property of 
being isochronous, or of oscillating or taking. 
place in equal spaces of time, 

Isochronous (ise krònəs), a, 1700. [f. ns 
ISOOHRONAL + -OUw.] Taking place in or 
oocupying equal times; equal in metrical 
length; equal in duration, or in intervals of 
occurrence; characterized by or relating to 
vibrations or motions of equal duration; 
vibrating uniformly, a» a pendulum. b. 
Equal in duration (vibration-period, ete.) to 
or with something 1776. Hence Iso'chron- 
ously ade, 

Isoclinal (visokloinil), a, (#b.) 1839, [f. 
Iso- + Gr. «Mew bend, slope + ~al’) 1, 
Phys. Geog, Indicating equal magnetic 
inclination; applied to lines connecting 
points of the earth's surface at which the 
magnetic inclination or dip is the same; re- 
lating to or containing such lines. 2. Geol. 
Ot strata: Dipping all in the same direction 
1882, 3, sb, An iwoclinal line: see sense 1. 
1559, So Imocli-nic a. and s^. 

Isocracy (obwo-krü), 1062, [= Gr. too- 
sparia equality of power or political rights, f. 
deo 150- + xpdros, «peres Strength, power; 
neo ORACY.) Equality of power or rule; a 
system of government in which all the people 


be ~ — political power. 
., Which already views with suspicion 
the eul f the hi t Inerature 1595, 
1 (oiwokrotmáD. 1852, (f. Iso- 


* Gr. sppós cold + -AL*.] Phys, Geog, A. adj. 
Applied to lines on a map, ete. connecting 
places at which the temperatur is the same 
during a specified coldest part (e.g. the coldost 
30 consecutivo day») of the year, B. sb, An 
Ánoerymal line; also I-socryme. 
Tsodiabatic (oisodolAbu-tik), a. 1860, 
Iso- + Or. hadna able to pam through; 
€f. ApIAnATIC.) Physics. Relating to or in- 
dicating the transmision of equal amounts of 
heat to and from a body or substance. 
ric, -al (oiwodoi Ame trik. 
4. 1584. [E de + Diaxkmuc.] 
equal ; spec. applied in Bot. to cella 
of rounded or polyhedral form; in Cryst. to 
erystals having equal lateral axes. 
Isodynamic (oisodina-mík), a. (ab.) 1832, 
lf. Gr. brodin + -10; after dynamic, 
oF pertaining to equal force. 1. Phys. Geog., 
applied 


Having (| 
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or to a chart, ete, exhibiting these, Also as 
sb. An isodynamic line. 2. Of equal force, 
value, or efficacy 1542, So Isodyna:mical 
a., in sense T. 

Isodynamous (oisodi-n&mos), a, 1835. [f. 
aa prec, + -ovs.) Bot. Growing with equal 
vigour on both sides, 

Isogeotherm (oiso,dgbopóam). 1864, [f. 
180- + Gr. yew- earth + Apun heat, bepuds hot.) 
Phys. Geog. A line or surface (usu, imaginary) 
connecting points In the interior of the earth 
having the same temperature. Hence Iso- 
geothermal, -thermic adjs. of the nature 
of an í, 1832, 

Isogonal (oisouónAD, a. (sb) 1857. If. 
Gr. looydmos equiangular + -AL'.] 1. = ISO- 
GONIC a,' and sb. 2. Equiangular 1878, 

Isogonic (oisogo:nlk), a.' (sb.) 1861. [f. as 
preo, + 10.) Phys. Geog. Indicating equal 
angles (of magnetic variation); applied to 
lines on a map, ete. connecting points of the 
earth's surface where the magnetic declina- 
tion, or variation from the true north, is the 
same; or to a map, ete. exhibiting these. 
Also as ab. An isogonic line, 

Isogo'nic, a." [f. as next + -10.] Biol. 
c by isogoniam. (Mod. Dicts.) 

Isogonism (oiso-goniz'm), 1884. [f. Iso- + 
Gr. yóvos, yor offspring + -I8M.] Biol. The 
production of sexual individuals of the same 
structure from different stocks, occurring in 
some Hydrozoa. 

Isographic (əisogræ-fik), a. 1872. |f. Iso- 
+ -GRAPHIC.) = HOMALOGRAPHIC. Isogra:- 
phically adv. in the way of i. projection. 

Tsolable (oisÓlàb'D, a. 1855. [f. ISOLATE 
+ -ANLE,] Capable of being isolated. 

Isolate (oi-sole't), v. 1807, (Back-formation 
from IsoLATED (now regarded as pple, of the 
vb; partly after Fr. isoler.] 1. trans. To 
place apart or alone; to cause to stand alone; 
separate, detached, or unconnected with 
other things or persons; to insulate. 2. Chem. 
To obtain as a separate substance 1836, 3, 
Electr, * INSULATE v. 3. 1855, 4. To cut oft 
(an Infected person or place) from all contact 
with others 1890, 


1, Whatever tr vt T ra bnt m is As mis- 
wal a 
isolates bra ETTEN 


Isolated (ol-sdle'téd), ppl. a. 1703. [f. Fr. 
isolé = It, isolato := late L. insulatus made into 
an island, f. insula ISLR; seo -ATE", -KD'.] 
Placed or standing apart or alone; de- 
tached or separate from other things or pòr- 
sons; unconnected with anything clase; 
"Collective act 

‘ol ve action is more efficacious ti l. e 
vidual effort M. ARNOLD, Hence eaiail ait: 

Tsolating, ppl. a. 1801, [f. ISOLATR v, + 
"IXO*.] Philol. Applied to languages of which 
each element is an isolated or independent 
word, none being compounded or intlected. 

Isolation (oisdlé!-fon). 1833. [f. ISOLATE v., 
partly after Fr, isolation; see -ATION.] The 
action of isolating; the fact or condition of 
being Isolated; separation from other things 
or porsona; solitariness, b. attrib. in i, hos- 
pilal, camp, oto., one by which isolation is 
effected 1301, 

Tsolative, a. 1555, [f. ISOLATE v. + -IYx.] 
In Phonetics, said of sound-changes which 
take place without reference to neighbouring 


sounds. 
Isolator, 1856. |f. ISOLATE v.: seo -0k 2.) 
One who or that which isolates; P, 
Isologous (oiso-logum), a. 1557. (f. 150- + 
Gr. Aer relation, etc. + ovs.) Chem. 
Having equality or parallelism of relations; 
soiig ij beri ue hydrocarbon series, 
of whic! members 
each other in the same way, nage 


The allylic, the benzoic, TUR CE. 
one wth that of sho Th - 


Isomeric (oisome-rik), a. 1833. {f. as Iso- 
MER + -10; after G. isomerisch (Berzelius, 
1532).] Chem. Composed of the same elementa 
in tbe same proportions, and (ordinarily) 
having the same molecular weight, but 


ISOPATHY 


forming different substances, with different, 
properties (owing to the different grouping 
of the constituent atoms). 

Isomeride (oiso-méroid). 1857. [f. ns Iso- 
MER + IDR.) Chem. = ISOMER, 

Isomerism (oisomériz'm). 1888. [f. Is0- 
MER + -183.] Chem. The fact or condition of 
being isomeric; identity of percentage com- 
position in compounds differing in properties, 

Bodies may conduct themselves chemically in 
exactly the same way, and yet differ in some of 
their Physical properties, as in their action to- 
wards polarized light. To distinguish this kind of 
1.. „it is called physical i, 1896, 

Isomeromorphism (olso:méro,m(-atiz'm). 
1864, [f. isomero-, comb. f. next + Gr. popp 
form + -I8M,] Cryst. Isomorphism between 
isomeric substances, 

Isomerous (oisq:méros), a. 1857. [f. ag 
IsoMER + -OUS.] 1, Bol. Of a flower: Having 
the same number of parts in each whorl. 
(Said also of the whorls.) Opp. to HETERO- 
MEROUS 2, 2. Chem, = ISOMERIC 1864, 

Isometric (oisome-trik), a. 1840. (f. 
taojerpla (f. toos + pérpos) + -10.] 1, Of equal 
measure or dimensions 1855. 2. Applied to 
a method of projection or perspective, in 
which the plane of projection is equally in- 
clined to the three principal axes of the ob- 
ject, so that all dimensions parallel to these 
axes are represented in their actual propor 
tions; used in drawing figures of machines, 
ete. 1840, 3, Cryst, Applied to that system of 
crystalline forms characterized by three 
equal axes mutually at right angles (also 
called cubic, tesseral, otc.); belonging to this 
system 1865. So Isomertrical a. 1838, Iso- 
metrically adv. 

Isomorph (oisomóaf) 1864. (f. Is0- + 
Gr. uopd»] form.) Chem, and Min, A substance 
or organism isomorphous with another. 

Isomorphic (oixomp-aNk), a. 1862, |f. as 
prec. + -10,] 1, Chem. and Min, Exhibiting 
isomorphism, isomorphous; pertaining to or 
involving isomorphism. 2, Math. Of groups 
or other systems, exactly corresponding in 
form and in the relations between their 
elements 1897, 

Isomorphism (oisomd-afiz'm). 1828. [= G. 
isomorphismus (Mitscherlich, 1810), f. as 
prec, + -mM,] The character of being iso- 
morphous, 1, Chem. and Min. The property 
of crystallizing in the same or closely related 
forms, esp. as exhibited by substances of 
analogous composition. 2. Math. Identity of 
form and of operations between two or more 


I, 


groups. 

1, The discovery by Professor Mitacherlich, of 
what is called the isomorphism of crystals, dimini- 
shes In some degree the value of crystalline form 
as a distinctive character TRIMMER, 

Isomorphous (oisomó-«fos), a. 1828. |f. ns 
Isomonrit + -ous] 1, Chem. and Min. 
Having the property of crystallizing in tho 
same or closely related geometric forms; sald 
esp. of two compounds or groups of com~ 
pounds of different elements, but of analogous 
composition. 2, Math, = Isomonrutc 2, 

-ison, suffix of sbs, repr. OFr, -aíson, 
seison, -eson, -ison i= L. -ationem (adopted 
later in the learned form -alion, which is thus 
a doublet of -ison), -elionem, -ilionem. 
Examples comparison, garrison, jettison, 
venison, ete. 

Isonomic (sisongmik), a, 1864, [~ Or. 
loovqunnts “devoted to equality’, f, loorela; 
soe IsoNoMY.] 1, Having equal laws or rights 
(rare). 2. Chem, Having the same or a similar 
arrangement of elements; involving analogy 
of composition, as isomorphism in the stricter 
sense 1804, 3, Of the same or like polarity; 
applied to contact of parts of the body in ex 
periments on animal magnetism; opp. to 
HETERONOMIC, q.v. 

Isonomy (oiso-nómi). 1000. [~ It. isono- 
mia = Gr. Woroula, f, (ult.) loo- 180- + réuor 
law.] Equality of laws, or of people before 
the law, 


Isopathy (oiso-pipi). rare. 1855. [f. I90- 
+ -TATHY.] Med. a. Tho theory that disease 
may be cured by a product of the disease, a4 
small-pox by variolous matter. b. The popu- 
lar notion that disease in à particular organ 
may be cured by cating the same organ of à 
healthy animal, 


n 


ISOPERIMETER 


Isoperimeter (oi:sopéri-mitor). 1074, [= 
Gr. leomep(uerpos; see Iso- and PERIMETER.) 
Geom. A figure having a perimeter equal to 
that of another; usu. pl. Figures of equal 
porimeter, 

Isoperimetrical (ol:soperime-trikiil), a, 
1706, [f. as prec. + -ICAL.] Geom, 1. Of figures: 
Having equal perimeters, 2, Relating to or 
connected with isoperimetry 1743. So tIso- 
peri-metral a. 1025. 

Isoperimetry (oisoperi-métri). 1811. (f. as 
IsoPERIMETER + -Y*.) Geom. That branch of 
goometry which deals with isoperimetrical 
figures and problems, 

Isopleural (oisoplü*-rl), a. (f. as next + 
-AL'*.] Having equal sides, equilateral; spec. 
In Zool. belonging to the sub-class Jsopleura 
of gastropods, which have the body bilater- 
ally symmetrical, as in the chitons, Iso- 
pleu-rous a, 

jI-sopleure. Also isopleuron, 1592. I- 
Gr. iózwwpos equilateral, f. loo- Iso- + 
mcpd rib, side.) An equilateral figure —1074. 

Isopod (oisópod), sb. (a.) Also isopode, 
Pl, isopods; also freq. in L. form iso-poda. 
1835. [- Fr, isopode — mod.L. Isopoda n. pl.; 
see I30-, -POD.] Zool. An animal of the order 
Isopoda of sessile-eyed Crustaceans, charac- 
terized by seven pairs of equal and sithilarly 
Placed thoracie legs; comprising marine, 
freshwater, and terrestrial species, some 
being parasitic. Also as adj. 

So Iso:podan a, and ab, = prec. Isopo-diform 
a. having the form of an P as certain insect 
larvæ. Iso*podous a, belonging to, or having the 
characters of, the Zsopoda 1826, 

Isopolity (oisopg-liti). 1836. [= Gr. loo- 
noNrela soe Is0-, PoLtry.) Chiefly Ane. Hist, 
Equality of rights of citizenship between 
different communities or states; reciprocity 
of civic rights. 

Between America and England. ‚one would be 
glad if there could exist some i, CLOUGH, 

Isosceles (oiso-siliz), a. (sb.) 1551. [= late 
L. isosceles — Gr. loocxeXM|s, f. lao ISO- + 
axlos leg.) Geom. Of a triangle: Having two 
of its sides equal. 

Also Isoscele (al-sosrl) b. BROWNING, 

Isospondylous (oisopo:ndilos), a. (f. 
mod.L. Isospondylus (in pl. -yli) (t. Iso- + Gr. 
Gróvðudos, odóv- vertebra, joint) + +008.) Ich- 
tħyol. Belonging to, or having the characters 
of, the Isospondyli, an order of physosto- 
mous fishes, 

Isostasy (oisg-stüsi). [f. Iso- + Gr. ordow 
station + -v*.] The equilibrium of the earth's 
crust; hydrostatic equilibrium. Hence Is0- 
Static a. 1901. 

IlIsoteles (oiso-tIliz). 1849. [- Gr. leorevis 
Paying equal taxes, f. toos equal + ros tax.] 
Anc. Gr, Hist. One of à class of metæci or 
resident aliens of Athens who enjoyed all 
clvic (except political) rights. So Iso:tely 
the condition of an i. 

Isotheral (olso:pérài, ol sopPral), 1839. (f. 
next + -At,] A. adj, Applied to lines on a 
map, ete. connecting places haying the same 
mean summer temperature, B. sb. An iso- 
theral lino, 

Isothere (olsopi*z). 1852, [= Fr. tsothère 
Ab. (= ligne isothére; Humboldt, 1817) = Gr. 
loo- I80- + dpor summer.] Phys. Geog. An 
Imaginary line passing through points on 

© carth's surface that have the same mean 
summer temperature, 

Isotherm (oio pPiim), 1860, (= Fr. iso- 
therme (Humboldt, 1817), f. Gr. lso- 180- + 
pun heat, bepuds hot.) Phys. Geog, An 
Imaginary line passing through points on the 
farth’s surface that have the same mean 
temporaty e; an isothermal line. 
Isothermal (oisopó-mml) 1826. if. Fr. 

rine (see prec.) + -AL!.] 

* adj. Of, pertaining to, indicating, or 
forresponding to equal temperatures; 8. esp. 
In Phys. Geog. applied to a line connecting 
placos on the earth's surface at which the 
lemperature for a particular period (e.g. a 
year) is the same; also to a map or chart ex- 
hibiting such lines, b, Applied to (imaginary) 

Nes or surfaces of equal heat in a crystal or 
fuer body when heated 1854. B. sb. An fio- 
thermal line or surface; an isotherm 1852. 

ince Isothe-rmobath [Gr. 8490s depth], a line 

mnecting points of equal temperature at various 


19 


ths in a vertical section Isotherr- 
mu a Tongue en. 
-8Olo*p), 19013, it. Iso- 3 
m aoo] Chem. A : X 
Dossessingr 
same chemieal character aa 


ier 
the perlodio tab! , but distinguished from it 


opism, Iso-topy. 
Was used bj 
derent st M tok, ee and m ina 
oisotro-plk), a. 1804. [f. Iso. + 

Gr. roómos turn, ete, + +10. Physics, Ex- 
hibiting equal physical properties or actions 
in all or aniso- 
ropous adjs. in 
same sense, Iso y, the condition or 
quality of being i, T 

Israel (i-zreél, bzm-). OE, i= ecol. L, 

srüél, Gr. 'Iapańà — Heb. yisrd'él ‘he that. 
striveth with God’, name conferred on Jacob 
(Gen. 32:23).] 1, The people descended from 
Isracl or Jacob, the ‘children of Israel" 
collectively; the Jewish or Hebrew nation or 
people. 2, In fig. uses; esp. the chosen people 
of God, the elect; the Christian Church, or 
true Christians collectively ME. 

2. The ee Troublers of our Israel 1602. 

Israelite (i-zre,čloit, iz6-), ME, [= late D, 
(Vulg.) Isrdélita = Gr. ‘IopanMtens, Heb. 
yisrü'éli; sco -ITR! 1.) A. sb. 1. One of the 
people of Isracl; a Hebrew; a Jew. 2. fig. 
One of God's chosen people ME, 
d Behold an I. Indeed in whom is no guile John 


adj, Pertaining to Israel; Jewish, 
Israclitish 1851. 

So Esraeli-tic, t-al, lsraeli:tish adjs. bo- 
longing to the Israelites; Jewish. 

Issuable (i-fuüb'l, isiu-), a. 1570. It. 
Issue ab. and v. + -AHLE.] 1, Law. In rogard 
to which or during which issue may be 
Joined, Also transf. 2, That may bo issued, 
as a writ or summons; authorized to be 
issued 1642, 3. Liable to issue as the proceeds 
of any property, investment, or source of 
revenue 1674, 

1. His Lordship held that there was no Issueablo 
matter in the paragraphs complained of 1890, 
Hence I'ssuably adv, so ns to raise an issue, 

Issuance (i-f‘uiins, isiu-). U.S. 1806. [f 
next; sec -ANCE.] The action of issuing; = 
IS8UX sb. 

Issuant (i-f'uünt, lsiu-), a. 1010, (f. Issue 
v. + -ANT, after Fr. pr. pples. in «anf. Super- 
seding earlier issant.] 1. Issuing or proceed 
ing from a place or source, Now rare. 1634. 
2. Her. Emerging from the bottom of a chief, 
or (less usually) rising from another bearing 
or from the bottom of an escutcheon, Said 
esp, of à beast of which the upper half alono 
is visible, 

Issue (i-f'u, lu), ab. ME. [= (0)Fr, issue, 
teissue i= Rom. *erula, subst. use of fem. of 
pa. pple. *erutus, for L, exitus, pa. pple. of 
exire go out or forth (see ExrT).] 

I. 1. The action of going, passing, or flow- 
ing out; power of egress or exit; outgoing, 
outtlow. Also fig. tb. A sortie -1635. 2, Out- 
going, termination, end, close 1483, 3. Med, 
A discharge of blood or other matter from 
the body, either due to disease or produced 
surgically by counter-irritation 1526, b. An 
incision or eie bor made 23 s pur- 

of causing such a discharge A 
Peina Lord ape thin entre and thi issu WYOLIF 
Ps. 120(1]:8. To make i. HOLLAND. Place of i. 
TYNDALL. fig. Vnto God the Lord bel the 
issues from death ^s, 68:20. 3. b. He had a h 
or Í., upon his neck PEPYS, 

II. A place or means of egress; outlet ME. 

"This Sea [the Caspian) is. , without any |. to other 
Seas PURCHAS. 


. 1. Offspring; a child or children; a 
d E or descendants. Now chiefly in 
legal use. fFormerly occas. with pl, issues. 
ME. Also fig. tb. A race, stock; also fig. 
~1680. 2. Produce, proceeds; profits arising 
from lands, tenements, amerciaments, or 
fines. Now only in legal use. ME. tb. A fine, 
an amerciament; an order for levying such 
-1752. 3. Outcome, product 1001. fb. An 
action, a deed (in relation to the doer), 


P No i. from this marriage survived 1850, 2. 


of the. ai b. 4 
rae i wd OLOR. b. Anl. & Cl. 1, ll, 97, 


evil of the human soul Jowwrr, 

i Poraa At yi In da EA targi used, wien, 
in the course of pleading, come to & 
D which one affirms and other denies, 


m. Nd D 
transf, To accept or 
basis of argument in a controversy, €. To 

up the opposito side of a case, or a contrary view 


on 3 
Vi, rom Issug v. ‘Tho action of sending or 
giving out officially or publicly; an emission 
of bills of exchange, notes, bonds, shares, 
epe AAT 
amount (of notes, ooj A nowi 
paper, oto.) lwued at one time, or distin: 


givon out 1861 (orig. U.S), 
Bank of 


eee LM ME ARS ‘The first small |. of 
Comb, i. or other small body 
place in tral lm (3 D) o up irlia- 


bd AER. 
which issues in such conclusions. 
fore money can legally |. from 


TL, trans, 1, To give exit to; to 
or allow to paw out; to let out; 
dischargo 1442, 12, To give bi 
(offspring), have eun —1072. 
send out authoritatively or officiali 


forth or deal out formally or pi ito 
omit, put into chroulation 1001, Paro tine 
(now rare) 1670, 5. To supply (an army, ete.) 
wil 


ith 1925, 
LÀ pps weed ui uy wed et 2 
Temp. 1. 1. 59, 3, Tol. BLACKSTONE, write 
bi, tickets Dioxin, pats of « Dietionary 
Issucless (1-['ulés, fabulós), a. 1447, (bee) 
Without issuo; without offspring. b. With- 
out result 1611. UA 
Issuer (i-[^uo1, iso). 1757. (f, IUR m. 
+ ER] One who lesues; see tho vb. 
If. as prec. + twa’) 
12. coner. A place or 
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Hi 
i 
i 
BES 
& 
Hf 
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A professor 
of some special doctrine, 
1 & votary of, or expert in, some 
or pursuit, Often disparaging 


aH 
qs 


abbrev. of is d. 

Ister, t-istre, suffix repr. OFr. «aire, n by- 
form of «iate, ter, sald to have arisen throug! 
falso analogy with worda like ministre, Hence 


evangelistre, besido ceangeliste; so choristre, 
ete. From OFr., these forms passed into 
English, where they were spelt first. -(stre, asin 

oto.; afterwards -ister as in choríater. 
fisthmíe, 1000. [- Fr. isthme (xvi) = L. 


0. 

Isthmian (see Irrixves), a. (sb.) 1601. (f. 
L. (athmíus = Gr. tofjes + -AN,]. 1. Bolong- 
ing to, situated upon, or forming, an isthmus 
or neck of land 1654. 2, «pec, Belonging to 
the Isthmus of Corinth; esp, in Jsthmian 
s ono of the national festivals of ancient 

, celebrated in the Isthmian sanctuary 
in the first and third yoars of cach Olympiad 
1603, 3, sb. An inhabitant of an isthmus, eg. 
Isthmus of Corinth 1601. 

Isthmus (iapmós, atmos, tamde). Pl 
isthmuses (-662), rarely isthmi Col. 1656. 
fa L. — = Gr, bobus narrow. pasaga, 

mus.) f. Geog. A narrow portion of land, 
onclosed and 


PEETER 
i "ubt 
f 
Tir 
| hl 
EHI 
HE HI 
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" 

if 
i 
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a secondary form in -ist 
(ett, improp. tet’). 
1583. (C 


i 


- 
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Menos mod. collo. predicatively, 

wapremely L4 soaventionalty 
e REM 
UU. VIRA tapeneal oe pensi ie 
sentence asking or stating what or who this 
tn; an What e 47 Itin 1, Often with a relative 


clause implied, as Who i i (that knocks)! 
Bo Fr. ce, Ger. ex, th, Used where there is 
now substituted. (Cf. Ger. ex ist, ex sind.) 


71617. c. In archaic ballad style, the intro- 
duetory i is somotimes = there 1603. fd. 
Used for he, she, or that, Cf. Fr. c'est, Ger. es 
dat, ~1084, 3. As the subject of an impersonal 
verb or impersonal statement, expressing 
action or a condition of things simply, with- 
out reference to any agent OE. 4. When the 
logical subject of a verb is an infinitive 
phrase, a clause, or sentence, this usually 
follows the verb, and its place is taken by if 
aw ‘provisional’ or ‘anticipatory subject” 
OK. b. 8o also sometimes when the logical 
subject is a sb. OE. €. Also in a periphrastic 
construction; as tf was on a Monday that I met 
him ME. 5. The pronoun is also used ploo- 
nastically after the noun subject; now esp. in 
ballad poetry, or, in an interrog. sentence, in 
rhetorical prose, for the sake of emphasis 


ME. 
A. And he was ws c AT a deull, and it was 
dumbe Luke 11:14, It 


e 
stoppeth one 
said his 
very late, it is Christmas day. Es is 0 far coy to 
Lochow Soort. O heart, how fares it with 


now? TENNYSO! 


Present 1900, wi 
wound? BOOTT, C. It was b 
coined MACAULAY, 5. The. 
fame CAMPBELL. 

IL. A» objective case (accus. and dat), 1. 
"The neuter accusative or direct object after a 
verb; having the same range of roference as 
the nominative OE. b. Also used as an anti- 
cipatory object. Cf. I. 4. 1596, 2, After a 
prep. (In OE. hit or him, according to the 
regimen of the prep.) ME. 3. As simple 
dative = ‘toit’, (In OK. him.) ME. 4. Often 
used as an indef. object of a verb; so in im- 
precatione, And in this way verbs are formed 
for the nonce upon nouns; og. fo king it, 
ne úl, cab it, ete, The use is now colloq. 


E 


1 to my office, and there hard at 
will 


JE had It heed i of by In young Bins, Thal 

D t HAKS, 

whieh with IC owne glory can mako them happy 
IV. As reflexive pron. 1. In accus. and 

dative = ITsELY 1505, 2, An pomonsive = Its 

(L. suus) 1545. 

aL M] Ot bath OU ponro wtriag Vo way 1 by 


n 
V. 1. As antecedent. pron. followed by rela- 
(Rare; usu. 


antecedent ia the subject of a clause which 
precedes the relative, it may be used of per- 
1 AR ICT please me eich (hou peak'at Sit 
An mew 1 Ks. 
2, it hen geod Diuine that followes his owne im 
structions SHAKS, 


sented in ancient Greek by the letter «, lota); 
hence the substitution In MSS. of, for any of 
these vowels or diphthongs. So Itacist, one 


slate, 
Itaconic (itAko-nik), a. 1865, it. Acowrrio, 
arbitrary transposition of letters. 


ITCH 


Roman (type) STRYPE. te. = ITALIO a. 3, 
—1723. 2. As the designation of the modern 
language of Italy 1530. 3, Applied to the form 
of handwriting developed in Italy, and now 
used in Great Britain, America, otc., which 
approaches in form to italic printing; opp. to 
tho Gothic hand 1571. 

1. Adde thus much more, that no I. Priest Shall 
Ec or toll in our dominions SHAKs. Phr. L 
el a kind of linen jean with satin face, large) 
used for roof, 

(Mut), 


" 
for linings. 1 L a hip-roof. 1, sixt 
cl consisting of a note with ite major 
third and augmented sixth, I. warehouse, a 
shop where I. groceries, fruits, olive oll, eto, are 
sold. 

B. sb, 1. A native of Italy ME. 2. The 
Italian language 1485, 13, An Italian scholar. 
Fron. 

1. The ES merchants of Kurope were the 
Italians 1818, 


Italianate (itwliandt), a. 1572. [~ It. 
tlalianato; see -ATE*.] 1. Rendered Italian; 
wee ITALIANATE v. Of Italian character, 
form, or aspect 1592, 

s An Englishman Italionat is a Devill Incarnat 


HOoWRLL. 

Italianate (ite lifne't), v. 1507. [Found 
first in pa. pple. Italianated, f. It, italianato, 
whence the vb. was deduced; see -ATE*.] 
trans. To render Italian; to give an Italian 
character to. (Usu. deprecintory.) Ital- 
anated ppl. a. = ITALIANATR a. 1553. 

Ita-lian i-ron, sb, 1833. A hollow cylindri- 
cal iron and heater, used for fluting and 
crimping lace, frills, ote. Hence as vb, 

Italianism (ite-liàniz'm). 1594. (f. I 
+ -18M.) 1, An Italian practice, feat or 
trait; esp. an Italian expression or idiom. 
2. Italian quality, spirit, or taste; attach- 
row to Italian ideas; sympathy with Italy 
1824, 

Italianize (itetidnolz), v. 1011. {~ Fr. 
dtalianiser; of. ITALIAN nnd -mk.]. 1, intr. To 
practise Italian fashions or habits; to bo- 
come Italian (in character, oto.). 2. trans. To 
make Italian in character or style 1073. 
's Latin clerks were somewhat Italis: 
1073. Hence Ita-Hanizer. 

Italic (ita-lik). 1503. [= L. Ialious — Gr. 
"Iraiunós, f. "IraNa, L, Halía Italy.) 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to ancient Italy 
or its tribes; «pec. in Rom. Hist. and Law, per- 
taining to parts of Italy other than Rome 
1685, b. Pertaining to the Greek colonies in 
southern Italy; said of the school of philoso- 
phy founded in Magna Grwola by Pythagoras. 
(Oceans, used to include tho Eleatic school.) 
1002. €, Arch. A name for the fifth of the 
classical orders, the CowrosimE 1563, 12. = 
ITALAN a, 1. -1794.. 3, (with small i) Applied 
to the species of printing type introduced by 
Aldus Manutius of Venice, in which the 
letters slope to the right. In early use also 
Italica (se. littera), 1612. 

2. The T, esaton CL ares & 
Document profusely ui ni in which. 
machinations of villains are laid bare with |. 
fervour THACKERAY, 

B. ab. 1,4 her of the Italie school (see 
A. 1b) 1504, 2. (with small () pl. (rarely sing.) 
Italic letters: now usually employed for em- 
phasis or distinction, See A. 3. 1676. 

(AC quote the passage; the Italics are ours 


Hence titatlc v., to italicize 1653. 

Italicism (talis m). rare, 1773. [f 
Trauc a. + -«w.] An Italian expression or 
idiom; an Italianism. 

Italicize (itæ-lisiz), v. 1705. 
428.) (rans. To print in italics. 

‘The lines we have italicized are lines of very great 


beauty 1865. 
Ttallot, -ote (itæligt, ot). 1060, i- Gr. 


"Irahuirm, t. "Iria Italy. Soo -oTt, OTR.) A. 
sb. A perwon of Greek descent dwelling in 
ancient Italy; an inhabitant of Magna 
Grecia. B. adj. Ot or pertaining to the Oreck 
colonies in southern Italy. 

Italo-, used as comb. f. Italian, aa in Italo- 
Byzantine a., pertaining to Byzantine art 
as developed in Italy; Italomacnia, mania 
for things Italian. 

Ita-palm (itApim), 1866, (f. ila, native 

name + PALM ab.'} A palm-tree 
(Mauritia flexuosa) of tropical 8. America. 

Itch (its), sb. |OE. gycde, f. the vb.) 1. An 

uneasy sensation of irritation in the skin: 


TAN 


sd 


it. Irano + 


ITCH 


apec. a contagious disease, in which the skin 
is covered with vesicles and pustules, socom» 
panied by extreme irritation, now known to 
be produced by the itch-mite; scabies, b, 
Applied, with qualification, to forma of 
oczema and other skin diseases, as bakers’, 
bricklayers’, grocers’ i. 2. fig. An uncasy or 
restiows hankering after something; usu. 
spoken contemptuously, Const, of, for, afler 


infecta his thought and 
e at E E E 
tic! a smal parasitie " 
aeabíei) of the family Acaridw, which burrows 
in the human skin, and gives rise to the disease 
called |, or scabies, 

Itch (itf), v,^ [OE. gíécan, gyéan, corresp. 
to OB. jukkian, (M)Du. jeuken, OHG. fuechen 
(G, jucken), f. WGme, *fuk-. Initia] 9 has 

isappeared as in if (OE. gif), Ipswich (OE. 

ipeswid).) 1, intr. To have or feel irritation 

of the skin, such as causes an inclination to 

scratch the part affected; said of the part; 

also of the person affected. 2. fig. To have an 

irritating desire or uneasy craving proves 
M 


to action. Const. with inf.; also for. ME. 
1. Socrates dilates on the pleasures of Itching and 
[eaten Jovem. 2. His tongue Iteh't to be let 


loose 1022, Hence I4 PE adv, 

fitch, v.* 1579. (app. identical with Hirom 
v. and carly ME, iceAe.] = HITCH v. 2. ~102). 

titchless, a, 1035, [f, ITOH sb, + -LRSS.] 
Free from itching or the itch; incorruptible 
71048. 

Itchy (*tf0),a. Now eollog. 1530. (f. as proc. 
+ -¥'.) Affected with itching or the iteh; of 
v nature of the itch, Hence It 

22, 

vite, susie’, corresp. to Fr. -ite, L. «ia (vites) 
= Gr. (rs, forming adje. and sbs, (of adj, 
origin) with the sense *(one) connected with 
or belonging to’, ‘a member of’, as in dmàirne 
adj, heavy-ürmed, sb, a hoavy-armed soldier, 


Tn English: t 

1, Used to form names o my eles; 

tively), as in Sybarite reat Sedo Dau] $ 

eremile, Monophysite, ete, ; also 

Wise, Puseiite; Shelleyite ; baper pr 

ite, èl 

2. a. Palmont, Used to form the names of fossil 

ergo; ns ammonite, dendrite, li , ete, by 
The systematic ending of the names of 

mineral npecies, as anthracite, etc; chlorite, 

um, eto,; azurite, graphite, ayenite, wernerile, 


* vu and Soe "fa eor terms o 
one of the constituent , segmenta, or. 
of a body or organ; as fa soie ‘a segment of the 
body; "o pleurite, podite, etc, 
Chem. Used to form the names of some sao» 
ES pounds, aa dulci, ele klO of explosive 
unda, as le, el of ex ives, as 
ie dynamite, ete; and of commercial pro- 
ducta, as vuleanite, etc. b. In Inorganic ‘Cheinia. 
t, rite in the iat By termination of the salts 
acids denominated by adjs, In -ous; e.g. nitrite 


re, as in eruditus erudite, compositus com- 
posito, ete.; of sbs, derived from the same or 
from the cognate L., sba, in «us, as appetitus 
Appetite; of verbs formed from tho same ppl. 
stoma, na expedite, unite, 
Item (oit^m), adv. and sb. ME, (= L. ilem 
adv., ‘just ao’, ‘in like manner’, ‘moreover’, 


£ ita so, based on the proi stem *i- 
(seo Hx, It), with «em as nin Ipex.) 


HA. adv. Likowiso, also, 


It shalbe Innentoried., .As, I two Indiffer- 
IM redde, I. two grey eyes, with lids to them 


B. sb. 1. A statement, maxim, or admonition 
wuch à» was commonly introduced by the 
word item. Hence, generally, an intimation, & 
hint. Now U.S. local. 1561. 2. An article or 
—— of any kind; an entry In an account, à 

of a document, eto. 1578. b. A dotail of 
terat or news cx the 

et thereof, he departed to Ma 

Winx. ^L Vi Keg DEKKER. b. The items 


in a newspaper L 
Item (oi-tem), e. 1601. [f. prec.] trans. To 
items; to enter as an item. 


eee hed by 
ve Item'd it in my memory ADDISON. 

Itemize (oi-témoiz), v. Chiefly U.S. 1860. 
lt. Irex sb, + izg.) trans. To set down by 
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items or enter as an item; to specify the items 
of (an account, oto). 

Iter (btas, oftos), Pl, iters, Jiti-nera. 
1598, [= L. (ter Journey, way, road; in sonso 
1, AL. (Xm).]. 1, His. = EYRE |. Also 
fransf. 1647, b. The record of proceedings 
during a cirouit 1508, 2, A Roman road or 
line of travel 1751, 3. Anat. A way or passage; 
spec. the tubular cavity leading from the 
third to the fourth ventricle of the brain 1897, 

fiterable (i-térib'l), a. rare. 1561, [= late 
L, tterabilis, f. iterare YTERATR v.; soe -ABLE,] 
Capable of being iterated or repeated —1682, 

Tterance (itéráns), 1604. [f. ITERANT; Heo 
*ANCE.] Iteration, So b-terancy 1880. 

Iterant (i-térint), a. 1626. [7 L. iterans, 
-ant-, pr. pple, of ílerare; wee ITERATE v., 
ANT.) That iterates; repeating, echoing, 

A Reflexion I., which we call Eocho BACON, 

fLterate, ppl. a. 1471. (~ L. iteratus, pa, 

pple, of ilerare; soo noxt, -ATR*.] Iterated 
Pies. tI-terately adv. repeatedly. 

Iterate (i-tore't), v. 1633, [= iterat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. iferare repeat, f. iterum again, 
compar. f. the pronominal base *í-; soo ITEM, 
-ATR*.] 1. trans, To do over again; to perform 
asocond time; to repeat; to renew, Now rare, 
2. To say or assort again or repeatedly; to 
repeat 1533, 

1. To |. an experiment 1682, 2, We i. the Psalms 
oftener then any other part of Scripture HOOKER, 

Iteration (itéré'-fon). 1450. [= L. iteratio, f. 
as prec; see “ION. Cf. Fr. üération.] 1. 
Repetition of an action or process (now usu. 
implying frequency or long continuance); 
an instance of this, 2, The repetition of 
somothing said 1530, 

2. Tedius I. therof I let passe 1556, 

Iterative (i-térétiv), a. 1490, [= Fr. itératif, 
-ive (nonse 1) and lato L, ieratíeus (senso 2), f. 
as prec.; soo -IVR.] 1, Characterized poe ro- 
poating or being repeated. 2. Gram, Fre- 
quentative 1827, Hence Iterative-ly ado., 
“ness. 

tithand, a. Se. and north, dial. ME. [= 
ON. iðinn assiduous, diligent. Cf. EIDE 
IDENT.) 1. Assiduous, diligent —1570. 2. 
Constant, continual -1536,. Henee tithandly 
ade. 


Ithyphallic (ipifwllk), 1614, [= late D. 
licus ~ Gr. Wepadruads, f. Wibaddos, f. 
Ws straight + gass PHALLUS; Bee 10.) 

A. adj. Pertaining to the phallus carried in 
procession at the Bacohio festivals; spec, com- 
posed in the metre of the Bacehio hymns (the 
trochafo dímeter brachycatalectic) 1795, b. 
Grossly indecont 1864, B, ab, A poem in 
ithyphallic metre; also, an indecent poem. 

Itineracy (oitindriwi, dt), 1827, [f 
ITINRRATR; hoo -ACY 3.) = ITINERANCY, 

Itinerancy (oiti-nérinsl, it-), 1780, [f. 
next; see -ANcY.) 1. The state or condition 
of being itinerant; the action of itinerating, 
osp. for a specific purpose, as preaching or 
public speaking; a journey from place to 
place 1802, b. A body of itinerants 1836, 2, 
Itinerant preaching; spec. the system in 
practice in various Methodist churches, 
according to which the regular ministers are 
appointed not to a congregation, but to a 
cirouit, which is changed triennially 1789, b. 
Itinerant ministry 1509, 

Itinerant (oitinérànt, it). 1570, [= 
itinerans, -ant-, pr. pple. of late L. itinerari, 
med.L. -are, f. L. iter, (tiner- Journey; soo 
*ANT.] 

A. adj, Journeylng; travelling from place to 
place; not fixed or stationary; travelling on 
circuit. je ML ene or travelling in oon- 
nection with some employment or vocation ; 
preaching in a cireuit; of or pertaining to the 
regular Wesleyan ministry 1661. c. fig. and 


tranaf. 1634. 
go Oxford A et PULLER, 
, Preacher 1829, 


polen toa Circuit aa an T. 


B. sb. Ono who travels from. place to place, 
esp. in the pursuit of a trade or calling; a 
travelling preacher, eto. 1641. 


town Bi 
jItinerarium (itinéré*.rióm). 1747. [Lato 
L.;seo next.) = ITINERARY sb. 2, 3. 


-ITY 


Itinerary (oltindrari, it-), sb, 1450, [= 
L. erm ay pec tas page poat 
sco next, -ARY!, ripper tr 1, Aline 
or course of travel; à route, 2, A Journal of 
travel; an account of a journey 1483, 3. A 
road-book, a guide-book 1535, Ar ub A 


sketch of a proposed route 1456. 4. An 
Many fede e Mieraryen f them that 
ih ben at 1626, > 


“itinerary (olti-nérüri, it-), a. 1552, [= lato 
L. pertaining to a Journey, f. 
L, iter, itiner- gud way, road; soo -ARY*, 

À 1. Of or pertaining to m 
Journey, travelling, or a route. b, Pertaining 
to roads (esp. Roman roads) or the desorip- 
tion of roads. 1552, 2. = ITINERANT a. 1617. 

1, b. The |, system of the omana was. an efoo- 
tive instrument of centralization MERIVALE. 

Itinerate (olti-ndre't, it-), v, 1000. [= 
dtinerat-, pa. ppl. stem of late L, itinerare; 
soo ITINERANT, -ATR’.) 1. intr, To travel or 
journey from place to place. b. To travel 
from place to place preaching; spec. of a 
Methodist, minister (cf. ITINERANOY 2) 1775. 
2. trans. To journey through, traverse 1830, 
Hence Itinera-tion, tho action of Itinerating ; 
a preaching or lecturing tour 1623, 

sition, suffiz, repr. Fr, «ition, L, «ions, 
forming nouns of action from vbs, with ppl. 
stem in -if-, as in position from positus, audi- 
tion from auditus. It is really a case of the 
suffix -I0N, q.v. 

-itious', compound suffix of ndje, f. L. 
sici-us + «OUS. "These L. endings, from the 
confusion of e and t in late and med.L. M88., 
were formerly written -ifíus, whence the 
spelling. — Examples are 


-itious', a combination of the suffix -ovs, 
ropr. L. -osus, with derive, containing itis, 
chiefly sbs. in -ttion-; eg. ambition, ambi- 
tious, L. ambitiosus, eto, ; seo -IOUB, -0U8, 

itis, sufiz, = Gr. -ins, properly forming 
the fem, of adja. in «ros; already In Gr, used 
to qualify vécor discase, oxpreasod or under- 
stood, er. dpdptre (disease) of the joints, 
gout, arthritis, On the analogy of these, itis 
haa become in mod. medical L., and in Eng., 
the regular name for affections of partioular 
parts and apec. (though not etymologically) 
for inflammatory diseases or inflammation 
of a part, Examples are appendicitis, brow: 
chitia, tonsillitis. 

Often jocularly used to denote something that is 
conceived as a disease; e.g. = exagget- 
ated advocacy of (woman's) suffrage, 

-itous, compound suffix, containing the 
"it of abs, in tty, and the adj, ending -0U8; 
corresp. to Fr, -«itewr, L. -ílosus, contr, for 
-itatosus, ns in calamitosua for calamitatosus; 
so felicitous, ete. 

Its (ita) poss. pron, (Formed c1000 from 
It + -s of the possessi ve or gonitive onso, and 
at fist commonly written it’s, Seo IT III) 

A. An adj, poss, pron, Of or belonging to it, 
or that thing (L. ejus); also refl., Of or belong- 
€ to itself, ita own (L, suus) 1508, 

translation all Selence had It's 13 ring 
rioni. Mihe Gospel has ita mysteries J, H, 
MAN, 

B. As absolute possessiee, Its own, rare, 

It's, its, contraction of it ia, 

Itself (itae-1f), pron. OK. (orig. two words, 
It prom. and BkLF, In xvi-xvii often 
treated as Ir + SELF; as atili in (£s own self, 
and tho like.) 

I, Emphatic or limiting use. Usu. in ap- 
position with a sb. in nom, or obj.: Very, the 
very, that very; alone (L, (psum), Rarely 
alone aa subject. b. Used alone in predicate, 


1600. 
it selfe 1560, Or joy itself 
Without the of sorrow SHELLEY, b. An eye 
all Striving to be itself KRATS, 
IL. Reflexive uno, » L. sibi, e; Ger, og 
Th’ offence pardons it selfe SHAKS, His heart 
gathereth iniquitie to It selfe Ps, 41:6. e child 
will do itself a mischief 1900, 
on Ittrium, Chem.: See YTTRIA, oto. 
ity (ME. -ile = Fr. -ité, L. -itat-, the usual 
form in which the suffix -TY' (L. “tas, -lat*, 
expressing state or condition) appears, the 
~i- being orig. either the stem vowel of the 
radical (e.g. L. suavi-fas sunvity), or its weak- 
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ened repr. (e.g. L. puro-, puri-tas purity), 
rarely a mere connective (e.g. L. auctor-i-tas 
authority). Hence many playful or pedantic 
nonce-wds., as between-ity, woman-ily. After 
i the suffix became -efas, as in pietas, varietas, 
f. pius, varius; hence dubiely, piety, satiely, 
etc. The termination was in L. often added 
to an adjectival suffix, e.g. -aci-, -ali-, -bili-, 
-ili-, ~ini-, -ui-, -uo-, etc., whence the Eng. 
endings -ACITY, -ALITY, -BILITY, -ILITY, -INITY, 
-UITY. 

\\Itzebu, -boo (itsibü.). 1616. [Japanese: 
two words, ífse, itche one, b division, 
quarter.) A Japanese phrase meaning ‘one 
quarter' commonly applied to a silver coin. 
in use before 1871; it is worth about 1s. 4d. 
sterling. 

Iu-, earlier spelling of Iv-, and of Ju-. 

Iulidan (ojya-lidin). 1885. [f. mod.L. 
Tulida, -idz, f. Tulus (see next), -AN.] Zool. A 
myriapod of the family Julidz (see next 2). 

|Iulus (oiyü-lDs). 1058. [L. (Pliny) — Gr. 
tovAos down, catkin, millepede.] tl. A 
catkin —1757. 2. A genus of animals of the 
class Myriapoda, order Chilognatha (Diplo- 
poda); a millepede. 

-ium, suffix. Chem., used to form the names 
of metallic elements, as cadmium, iridium. 

Y've, colloq. contr. of I have. 

-ive, suffix, forming adjs. (and sbs.) For- 
merly also -if, -ife; — Fr. -if, fem. -ive i= L. 
-ivus. Largely used in Eng. to adapt L. 
words in -ivus, or form words on L. analogies, 
with the sense * having a tendency to, having. 
the nature, character, or quality of, given to 
(some action)’, Already in L. many of these 
adjs. were used subst.; hence in Eng.; e.g. 
adjective, captive, derivative, etc. Hence advs. 
in -ively, and abstr. sbs. in -iveness, re 

In XVII -ive is sometimes synonymous with -ible, 
as extensive = extensible, inexpressive = inex- 
pressible, 

Ivied, ivyed (oi-vid), a. 1771, [f. Ivy + 
-RD*,] Overgrown or clothed with ivy. 

Ivorine (oi-vórin). 1897. [f. IVORY + -INE*.] 
"Trade-name for a substance imitating ivory. 

Ivory (oi-vori). (ME. ivor, yvor(e, yvory 
= OFr. yooire, AFr. *ivorie (mod. ivoire) 
= Rom.*eboreum, f. L, ebur, ebor- ivory — a 
form rel. to Egyptian db, übu, Coptic ebou, 
ebu elephant, ivory (cf. Heb. shenhabbim 
ivory, Skr. ibhas elephant.) 1. The hard, 
white, elastic, and fine-grained substance 
(being dentine of exceptional hardness) com- 
posing the main part of the tusks of the 
elephant, mammoth (fossil i.), hippopotamus, 
walrus, and narwhal; it is employed as a 
material for many articles of use or orna- 
ment. 2. A substance resembling ivory, or 
made in imitation of it 1842, 3. Black i.: 
African negro slaves as an object of com- 
merce. slang. 1873. 4. The colour of ivory; 
ivory-white; esp. whiteness of the human 
skin 1590. 5. An article made of ivory, esp. a 
carving in that material. b. slang. (usu. pl.) 
Dice; also billiard balls 1830; piano keys 1855. 
6. A tusk of an elephant, etc. 1894. 7. slang. 
(sing. and pl.) The teeth 1782. 8. attrib. a. 
Made or consisting of ivory ME. b. White or 
smooth as ivory 1586. 

1. The tooth of an oaar is yuorye CAXTON. 
2. Vegetable i., the i.-like albumen of the seed of 
the 8. Amer. palm Phytelephas macrocarpa. 5. b. 
Ruppose we adjourn to Fish Lane, and rattle the 
ivories LYTTON, 8. a. I. ; Bee GATE sb.! 4, I. 
tower, (fig.) a position of lofty seclusion (after Fr. 
tour d'ivoire, used by Sainte-Beuve of Vigny’s 
seclusion in a turret room). 

Comb.: 1.-bill, a species of woodpecker, Picus or 
Campephilus a foe -gull, a small white 
Arctic gull, Pagophila eb: ‘nut, the corozo- 

plant; -paper, a thick 
paj with a finely prepared 
polished surface, used by artists; ER a uni- 
valve of the genus Eburna, of an i. colour. 
lvory-black. 1634. A fine soft black pig- 
ment, obtained by calcining ivory in a closed 
vessel. 

lvory-type. 1875. Phologr. A picture pro- 
duced by placing a photograph, light in 
colour, made translucent by varnish, tinted 
on the back, over a stronger picture, so as to 
maya the effect of a photograph in natural 
colours, 


Ivy (oivi). Pl. ivies (ei-viz). [OE. ifij, 
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obscurely rel. to OHG. ebah (mod. G. dial. 
efa, efai, ewich) and the first element of 
MLG. ifldf, iwldf, LG., Du. eilof (enlarged. 
with the word LEAF) and OHG. ebahewi, 
MHG. ebehóu, ephóu, G. efeu (enlarged with the 
word Hay sb.!); of unkn. origin, unless refer- 
able to the base of L. IBEX, with the sense 
‘climber’ (cf. Fris., Du. klimop ivy, lit. 
*climb-up').] 1. A climbing evergreen shrub 
(Hedera helix), indigenous to Europe and 
Asia, having dark-green shining leaves, usu. 
five-angled, and bearing umbels of greenish- 
yellow flowers, succeeded by dark berries; it 
is an ornamental covering of walls, ruins, etc. 
The plant was anciently sacred to Bacchus. 
2. Applied, with distinctive addition, to 
plants of other genera 1588. 3. alfrib. OE. 

1. Black, English i., the common i., also termed 
H. nigra, from its black berries. Here are cool 


mosses deep, And thro' the moss the ivies creep 
TENNYSON. 2. American or Five-leaved i., 


Virginia creeper, Ampelopsis hederacea or quinque- 
Jolia. German in Senecio mikanoides, a variety 


Maregravia umbellata. 3. 


T. 

Comb.: 4.-garland, a garland of i., formerly the 
sign of a house where wine was sold; -leaf, a leaf 
ofi., ta thing of little value; to pipe in oe) an 
ivy-leaf (tig.), to console oneself with some frivo- 
lous employment; -tod (arch.) = IVY-BUSH. 

Ivy-bush. 1576. A bushy branch of ivy; 
Jig. a place of concealment or retirement. tb. 
spec, A bush of ivy, or a picture of it, placed 
outside a tavern as a sign that wine was sold 
there; hence, the tavern itself. tHence fig. 
A sign or display (of anything). 

Iwis, ywis (iwi-s), adj., adv., and sb. arch. 
[ME. 3ewis, iwis(se:- OE. gewis = OHG. 
giwiss (G. gewiss); f. Gmo. *3a-, *si- + 
*wissa- :- *widto-, pa. ppl. formation on 
*wid- know, (see WIT v.'); freq. spelt i wis, I 
wis, and misinterpreted as ‘I know'.] A. adj. 
(dewis) Certain (subjectively and objectively). 
Only in OE. B. adv. (3ewis, iwis, and iwisse) 
Certainly, assuredly, indeed. (The writing 
with capital I, and separation of the two 
elements, have led later authors to use it 
erron. as = I wot, I know, as if a present of 
I wist.) ME. tC. sb. [the adj. used absol.] 
Certainty -ME. 

Ixia (i-ksif), 1794. (mod. use of L. iria — Gr. 
a kind of thistle.] Bot. A genus of S. Afri- 
can iridaceous plants, with large showy 
flowers. 

Ixtle, ixtli: see ISTLE. 

|Izar (izàr). 1836. [Arab. izür, izr’ veil, 
covering. The outer garment of Moslem 
women, a long cotton mantle covering the 
whole figure. 

Izard (i-ziad, lizür). Also isard, izzard. 
1791. [- Fr. isard, Gascon isart, perh. of 
Iberian origin.] A capriform antelope allied 
to the chamois, found in the Pyrenees. 

-ization (also -isation), suffix forming 
nouns of action from vbs. in -1Zk: see next. 

-ize (also written -ise), suffix forming vbs. 
= Fr. -iser, It. -izzare, Sp. -izar, = late L. 
~izare, f. Gr. -itew, extensive formative of 
verbs. The suffix, whatever the element to 
which it is added, is in its origin the Gr. -(Lew, 
L. -izare; and, as the pronunciation is also 
with z, there is no reason why in English the 
special French spelling in -iser should ever 
be followed. Hence here the termination is 
uniformly written -ize. In current English 
the following are the chief groups: 

1. Words from Greek, or formed on Greek ele- 
ments; a. with the trans, sense of ‘make or con- 
form to, or treat in the way of, the thing expressed 
by the basic word’, as baptize, ai matize, 
monopolize, etc.; b. with the intrans. sense ‘to act 
some person or cl cter, do or follow some 
Practice’, as apologize, philosophize, ete. 

2. Words formed. on Latin adjs. or sbs., mostly 
with the trans, sense ‘to make (that which is ex- 
pressed by the derivation)’, as actualize, colonize, 
satirize, etc.; trans. or intrans, as cicatrize, 
moralize, etc.; occas. only intrans., as temporize. 

3. Words from later sources, as bastardize, jeopar- 
dize trans., gormandize intr. 

4. Words formed on ethnic adjs., and the like, 
chiefly trans., as Americanize, Anglicize, etc. 

5. Words formed on names of persons, sometimes 
with the intrans, Gr. sense of ‘to act like, or in ac- 
cordance with’, as in Calvinize, but usu. in the 
trans. sense of ‘to treat like, or after the method 
of, or according to the (chemical or other) process 
of’; as in Boucherize, Bowdlerize, galvanize, etc.; 
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with other terms, and nonce-words such as Glad- 
stonize, etc., without limit. 

6. From names of substances, chemical and 
other; in the trans, sense of ‘to charge, impreg- 
nate, treat, or affect with’; as alcoholize, oxidize, 
ete. ; so in nonce-words, as Londonize to make like 
London, ete. 

-izer, suffix of agent-n. from vbs. in -IZE. 

Izzard (izáid). arch. or dial. Also izzet, 
izzart, uzzard. 1738. [Also dial. uzzard 
(xvii), EzoD (xvi), izzat, izot, uzzit.] The letter 
Z. Of. Ezop. 

Izzard, var. of IZARD. 


J 


J (d3é'), the tenth letter of the English 
alphabet, is, in its origin, a comparatively 
late modification of the letter I. From the 
11th to the 17th c., the letter I i represented 
both the vowel sound of i, and a consonant 
sound (d3). To keep the inconspicuous small 
i distinct, esp. in cursive writing, various 
scribal expedients were employed (see I). 
Among these, an initial i was often prolonged 
above or below the line, or both; a finali was 
generally prolonged below the line, &nd in 
both cases the ‘tail’ in cursive writing at 
length became a curve. The ‘dot’ was also 
used with the tailed form, and thus arose the 
modern j, j. But this was at first merely a 
final form of i, used in Latin in such forms as 
‘filij’, and in numerals, as j, ij, xij. It was in 
the 17th c. that the differentiation of the two 
forms of the letter took place, i, ¢ remaining 
for the vowel, and j, j being used for the con- 
sonant, and the capital forms of the latter, 
J, J, being introduced. 

The sound regularly denoted by the letter J 
in English is the consonant (d3). In halle- 
lujah it has the sound of the Roman i-conso- 
nant (y). So in proper names or alien terms 
from German and other languages in which 
the Roman value of j is retained, as Jena 
(yé-nai), Jaeger, etc, In a few French words, 
distinctly recognized as alien, j has the French 
sound (3), as déjeuner, etc. In the translitera- 
tion of Oriental names, as Jal, Jenghiz, otc., 
j is used with its English value. T 

I. 1. The letter, (pl. Js, J's, js, j's.) 2. Short for 
J-pen, a broad-pointed pen, stamped with the 
letter J. 

IL. 1. Rarely used to express serial order. In 
the alphabetical designations of the batteries of 
the Royal Artillery, A, B, C, etc., J is used for the 
tenth. 2. As a Roman numeral j was formerly 
used as a. final form of i in j, ij, vi, etc.; this is re- 
tained in medical prescriptions. 3. In ‘Math. and 
Physics, J is used to denote the Jacobian; also 
Joule’s mechanical equivalent of heat. 

III. Abbrevs. J. stands for various proper names, 
as John, Jane, etc. J., Judge. J.P., Justice of 
Peace. Jr., jr. Junior. J.C.R., junior COMMON- 
ROOM. 

lJaal-goat (d3é'-al-, yü-ülgo"-t). 1838. 
[- Heb. yà'él mountain goat.] The wild goat 
of Mount Sinai, Upper Egypt, Abyssinia, 
ete. (Capra jaala). 

Jab (dawb), v. collog. and dial. 1825. 
Ivar., orig. Sc., of Jon v.'] trans. To thrust; 
to poke roughly; to stab. Also absol. or intr. 
Hence Jab sb. (collog. or dial.), an act of jab- 
bing with something pointed, or with the fist. 


Jabber (d3m-boa), sb. 1727. |f. next.] 
The act of jabbering; gabble, chatter; 
gibberish. 

Jabber (dse-boi, v. 1499. [imit.; cf. 


GABBER v.] 1, intr. To talk rapidly and in- 
distinctly or unintelligibly ; to speak volubly 
and with little sense. 2. (rans. To speak or 
utter rapidly and indistinctly; to express by 
jabbering. Often contemptuously. 1532. 

2. To j. French ADDISON. Hence Ja:bberer, one 
who jabbers 1678. Ja-bberingly adv. in a jabber- 
ing manner. Ja-bberment, jabbering MILTON. 

Jabbernowl, var. of JOBBERNOWL. " 

Jabiru (daw-birü). Also jaburu. 1774. 
[Tupi-Guarani jabiri.] A large wading bird 
of tropical and subtropical America (Mycteria 
americana), of the stork family. Also applied 
to the allied Xenorhynchus australis and indi- 
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eus, and Ephippiorhynchus senegalensis, of 
the Old World. 

lJaborandi (daebórce-ndi, prop. dsabóran- 
di). 1875. [Tupi-Guarani jaburandi, also 
jaburandiba (iba plant, tree)] The dried 
leaflets of a Brazilian plant Pilocarpus 
pinnatifolius. N.O. Rutacez, having diuretic 
and sudorific properties. 

Jaborine (dzw-bóroin). 1887. [f. prec. + 
-INE®.] Chem. An alkaloid contained, together 
with pilocarpine, in the leaves of jaborandi. 

Jabot (abo). 1823. [- Fr., ‘bird’s crop’, 
‘ghirt-frill’, prob. f. a base *gab- crop, maw, 
gullet, to which many Rom. words are re- 
ferred.] 1. A frill formerly worn by men on 
the front of a shirt, edging the opening. 2. 
An ornamental frill on a woman's bodice 
1881. 

lJacamar (daw-kümaz). 1825. [Fr. = 
Tupi-Guarani jacamaciri (Maregrave, 1648).] 
Any bird of the family Galbulidze, natives of 
South America, somewhat resembling the 
bee-eaters in appearance, and the king- 
fishers in habits 

lJacana (d5«-kin&). 1753. [prop. jacana = 
Pg. jagand ~ Tupi-Guarani jasand.] Any bird 
of the genus Parra (Jacana) or family 
Parride (Jacanida), consisting of grallatorial 
aquatic birds inhabiting the warmer regions 
of the world, having enormous straight claws, 
which enable them to walk on the floating 
leaves of aquatic plants. 

Jacaranda (dazkürw-ndá, prop. dzakă- 
randá-.) 1753. (Tupi-Guarani.] Name given 
to various trees of tropical America yielding 
fragrant and ornamental wood; esp. to those 
of the genus Jacaranda (N.O. Bignoniacee). 
b. The wood of any of these. c. A drug ob- 
tained from a tree of this genus. 

lJacare (dgm-küre). 1753. [Tupi-Guarani.] 
A South American alligator. 

Jacent (d3é'.sént), a. ? Obs. 1002. [- L. 
jacens, jacent-, pres. pple. of jacére lie; see 
-ENT.] Lying; recumbent; fig. sluggish. 

Jacinth (dje-sinp, daé^sinp). [ME. ia- 
ein) — OFr, iacinte (mod. jacinthe), or 
med.L. iacintus, L. hyacinthus HYACINTH.) 
1, a. Among the ancients, a gem of a blue 
colour, prob. sapphire. b. In mod. use, a 
reddish-orange gem, a variety of zircon. = 
HyacivTH 1. c. The colour of the gem (see b) 
1572, $2. = HYACINTH 2. —1760. 3. attrib. 
1526, 

Jack (dawk), sb.' (ME. Iacke, Iakke 
(disyll.) used from the first as familiar by- 
form of John, perh. through dim. Jankin; the 
resemblance to Fr. Jacques James (i= Rom. 
*Ja'cobus, f. L. Jacó-bus JACOB) is a diffi- 
eulty.] 

I. Applied to a man, or the figure of one. 
1, (As proper noun.) A familiar by-form of 
John; hence, a generic proper name for a man 
of the common people. b. Cousin Jack: a 
familiar name for a Cornishman. 12. (As a 
common noun.) A man of the common 
People; a lad, fellow, chap; esp. an ill-man- 
nered fellow, a ‘knave’ —1746. 3. (As proper 
or common noun.) A familiar appellation 
for a sailor. Also JACK-TAR, q.v. 1659. 4. 
Variously applied to a serving-man, a 
labourer, one who does odd jobs, etc. See 
also CHEAP Jack, STEEPLE Jack, ete. 1836. 5. 
Cards, "The knave of trumps in all-fours; 
hence gen. any one of the knaves 1674. 6. A 
figure of a man which strikes the bell on the 
Outside of a clock 1498. 
we wit hee's now but Jacke Foord, that once 
ho ohn HEYWOOD. A good J. makes a good. 
ERR ar 2. A mad-cap ruffian and a swearing 
k | SHAKS. Phr. tTo play the j.: to play the 

nave, Every man every individual man 
(Collog.). 6. Rich. IIL, IV. ii. 1 
zs {Applied to things which take the place of 

or man, or save human labour; also 
More vaguely. *7'o separate contrivances, 
Tiartines, utensils, etc. 1. A machine for 
urning the spit in roasting meat; a bottle- 
Jack or a smoke-jack 1587. 2. A name for 
various contrivances consisting (solely or 
mainly) of a roller or winch 1572. 3. A 
US frame for sawing wood upon 1573. 
bs dn machine, usually portable, for lifting 
te weights by force acting from below; 

uh  commonest form, having a rack and a 
Pinion wheel or screw and a handle turned 
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by hand 1703. 5. A contrivance for pulling 
oft boots; a boot-jack. rare or Obs. (exc. in 
the compound). 1679. 6. Mining. a. ‘A kind 
of water-engine, turned by hand. Staff.’ 
(Halliwell) b. ‘A wooden wedge or gad used 
in mining to assist in cleaving strata. 1858. 
**To parts of instruments or machines. 7. 
In the virginal, spinet, and harpsichord: An 
upright piece of wood fixed to the back of the 
key-lever, and fitted with a quill which 
plucked the string as the jack rose on the key 
being pressed down. (By Shaks. and others 
erron, applied to the key.) 1598. 8. In various 
machines. 

a. An oscillating lever, e.g. in a stocking-frame or 

knitting-machine 1764. b. Weaving = Heck-box 
(see HECK) 1844. c. Lr uer A coarse bobbin and 
fly-frame operating on the sliver from the carding- 
machine 1875. d. Telegr., etc. A terminal in a tele- 
graph or telephone, consisting of a spring-clip by 
means of which instruments can be expeditiously 
introduced into the circuit. 
9, In carriages: A small engine fixed to the 
bottom of the spring, and used to heighten or 
lower the body 1794. ***To things of smaller 
than the normal size. 10. The least bit; a whit. 
Obs. colloq. 1530. 11. Bowls. A smaller bowl 
placed as a mark for the players to aim at 
1611. 12. slang. a. A farthing. b. A counter 
made to resemble a sovereign; so half-j. 1700. 
13. A quarter of a pint (local) 1736. 14. Naut. 
Short for jack cross-tree (see IV. 1 b) 1840. 
****7'o other things. 15. A post-chaise (slang 
or collog.) 1812. 16. A portable cresset or 
fire-basket used in hunting or fishing at 
night. U.S. 1895. 

III. In names of animals. 1. Applied to the 
male of various animals, chiefly in comb.; 
also simply: a. A male hawk, esp. merlin ( — 
jack-merlin) 1623. b. (Short for JACKASS 1.) 
A male ass, esp. one kept for breeding mules. 
U.S. 1799. 2. Name for various birds. a. 
Short for Jackpaw, Jack-curlew, Cornish 
jack, the Cornish chough, JACK SNIPE. b. In 
CuRLEW-jack, JUuMPING-jack, WHISKY JACK: 
see these wds. 3. Name of various fishes, 
etc. a. A young or small pike 1587. b. Also 
applied to several American fishes; as the 
pike-perch, Stizostedium vitreum; a scorpre- 
noid fish, Sebastodes paucispinis; several 
carangoid fishes, esp. Caranx pisquetos and 
Seriola carolinensis; and the pampano, 
Trachynotus carolinus. c. Poor Jack (also dry 
or dried Jack), dried hake; also called Poor 
John 1667. 

IV. Combs., etc. 1. Combs. denoting things, etc. 
j.-back [BACK 35.7], (a) in Brewing, a vessel with a 
pe forated bottom for straining the wort from the 

hops (also called hop-back): (b) ‘a tank which re- 
ceives the cooled wort in a vinegar-factory’ 
(Knight); -engine (Coal-mining), a donkey- 
engine; -fishing, (a) fishing for jack; (b) U.S., 
fishing at night by means of a j. or cresset: 

S., hunting by means of a jack-light 
(see II. 16); -ladder Naut., ‘one with wooden 
steps and side ropes' (Ki 
LADDER 2; -lamp, (a) a Davy-lamp with a glass 
cylinder outside the gauze; (b) U sense II. 
16; -pin Naut., a belaying-pin; -pot, in draw- 
poker, a pot or pool that has to accumulate until 
‘one of the players can open the betting with a pair 
of jacks or better; hence fig.; -roll, a winch or 
windlass turned directly by handles; -sinker, 
each of a series of thin metal plates suspended 
from the front end of the jacks in a stocking frame 
or knitting-machine, and serving, in conjunction 
with the lead-sinkers, to form loops upon the 
thread: -towel, a long towel with the ends sewed 
together, suspended from a roller. 

b. In some uses jack has a diminutive force or 
meaning; as j.-arch, an arch whose thickness is 
only of one brick; -block Naut., a small block 
seized to the topgallant-mast-head, for sending the 
topgallant-yards up and down; -cross-tree 
Naut., an iron cross-tree at the head of a long top- 
gallant mast, to support a royal or skysail mast: 
ane -rib, -timber, one shorter than the full 
length. 

2. Prefixed to another noun denoting a person, a 
thing personified, a trade, or a quality, so as to 
form a quasi-proper name or nickname; as Jack 
Blunt (a blunt fellow); Jack boot(s (the ‘Boots’ at 
an inn), Jack Presbyter, Jack Priest; Jack Frost, 
frost or frosty weather personified ; {Jack-sauce, 
a saucy or impudent fellow; Jack sprat, a little 
fellow, a dwarf. 

3. Substantive phrases with specific senses. Jack 
at a pinch, one who is ready for any emergency ; ‘a 
poor Hackney Parson’; Jack in office, a preten- 
tious petty official; also attrib.; Jack of (at) all 
trades, a man who can turn his hand to any kind 
of business; Jack of (on, o") both sides, a person who 
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sides first with one party and then with the other, 
a trimmer; 1Jack of the clock, or clock-house = 
sense I. 6; also transf. of a person (Rich. II, V. V. 
60): tJack out of office, a person who has been dis- 
missed from office; one whose ‘occupation is 
gone’. 

4. In names of animals (sometimes signifying 
male, sometimes small, half-sized). a. Denoting 
male, as jack-hare; esp. of falcons, as jack-hobby, 
-kestrel, -merlin. b. Jack crow, Picathartes gym- 
nocephalus, a W. African corvine bird; Jack 
curlew, name for two small species of curlew: (a) 
the whimbrel, Numenius pheopus; (b) the N. 

udsonicus of N. America; Jack-fish, the pike; 
also a name for other carangoid fishes; Jack-sal- 
mon, a pike-perch; Jack-spaniard, a large W. 
Indian species of wasp. 

5. In popular names of plants. Sometimes denot- 
ing ‘dwarf, undersized’, as Jack-by-the-hedge, 
the hedge-garlic, Sisymbrium Alliaría; Jack-in- 
the-bush, local name for hedge-garlic; Jack-in- 
the-pulpit (U.S.), a N. American araceous plant, 
Arisema triphyllum, so called from the appear- 
ance of the upright spadix partly surmounted by 
the enclosing spathe; Jack oak, a N. Amer. 
Eel of oak (Quercus nigra), also called black 
jack. 

Jack, sb.* Now arch. ME. [-(O)Fr. jaque, 
of much disputed origin; perh. immed. — Sp., 
Pg. jaco (whence also It. giaco), of Arab. 
origin.) tl. a. A short and close-fitting jac- 
ket. ME. only. b. A coat of fence, usually of 
leather quilted, and in later times often 
plated with iron; occas., a coat of mail (arch.) 
ME. 2. A vessel for liquor; orig. of waxed 
leather coated outside with tar or pitch (= 
BLACK JACK 1); a (leathern) jug or tankard 
(arch.) 1573. 

1. b. Like. . the yron plates of a iacke, one lying 
onan other 1578. Phr. t7'o be on (a person's) de to 
lay blows on him; to be down upon him. 

Jack (dsmk), sb.' 1633. [prob. a use of 
JACK sb.', as if short for ‘jack-flag’, i.e. small 
flag (as dist. from the ensign).] A ship’s flag 
of smaller size than the ensign, used at sea as 
a signal, or as a mark of distinction; spec. the 
small flag, indicating nationality, which is 
flown from the jack-staff at the bow of a 
vessel, as in British jack, Dutch jack, ete. 

In British use the jack has been since the 17th c. 
(except under the Commonwealth) a small-sized 
‘Union Flag’ of the period (UNION JACK), which 
has also been, since 1707, inserted in the upper 
canton of the ensign; hence, the name 'union 
jack' is often improperly applied to the union 
flag itself, when this is not carried or used as a 


jack. 

m the United States naval service the j. is a blue 
flag with a white five-pointed star for each State in 
the Union. 

Jack, sb.‘ 1013. [- Pg. jaca - Malaya- 
lam chakka.) The fruit of an East Indian 
tree (Arlocarpus integrifolia), a large and 
coarse kind of bread-fruit. Also the tree it- 
self. 

tJack, sb.* 1695. Colloq. abbrev. of JACOB- 
ITE —1732. 

Jack (damk), v. 1873. [f. senses of JACK 

2; in sense 3 of obscure origin.) 1. trans. 
To jack up: To hoist with a jack (see JACK 
sb.' II. 4) 1885. 2. intr. To hunt or fish at 
night with a jack (see Jack sb.’ II. 16). 
U.S. 1881. 3. dial. or collog. T'o jack up: a. 
irans. (a) To do for, ruin 1873. (b) To throw 
up, give up, abandon 1880. b. absol. or intr. 
To give up suddenly or promptly 1873. 

Jack-a-dandy (dzæ:kădæ-ndi). 1032. [See 
JACK sb.* IV and cf. DANDY sb.'] A little pert 
or conceited fellow; a beau, fop, dandy. 

Jackal (dam-kQl). 1003. [- (with assim. to 
Jack sb.) Turk. çakal — Pers. sagal, Sagal, 
rel. to Skr. srgála.] 1. An animal of the dog 
kind, about the size of a fox; one of various 
species of Canis, as C. aureus or C. anthus, 
inhabiting Asia and Africa, hunting in packs 
by night with wailing cries, and feeding on 
dead carcases of small animals; formerly 
supposed to hunt up prey for the lion, hence 
termed ‘the lion’s provider’. 2. fig. A person 
who acts like a jackal, esp. one who does 
mean work for another, or ministers to his 
requirements 1688. 

1. I am a brother to jackals R.V. Job 30:29. 
Hence Ja-ckal v. intr., to act as jackal (for). 

Ja‘ck-a-Le-nt. arch. Also -o'-Lent, of 
Lent. 1598. [See A prep.) 1. A figure of a 
man, set up in Lent to be pelted. Hence fig. 
a butt for every one to throw at. 2. transf. A 
puppet; an insignificant person 1598. 


Jackanapes (d3#-kané‘ps). Pl. -apes, 
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~apeses, (t-aps’s). 1450. [orig. Jack Napes, 
perh, a playful name for a tame ape, with n- 
asin Ned, Nell, etc., and -s as in Hobbes, etc.) 
1. Name for a tame ape or monkey 1526. 2. 
A ridiculous upstart; a pert, impertinent fel- 
low; a coxcomb. (The current use.) 1555. 

2. That Iacke an-apes with scarfes SHAKS. attrib. 
A scuruy Iack a-nape Priest SHAKS. 

Jackaroo (daw-kürü). Austral. 1880. [f. 
JACK sb.' + kang)aroo.] An inexperienced 
colonist. 

Jackass (dgm-k,ms). 1727. [f. JACK sb. + 
ASS.] 1. A male ass, a he-ass. 2. ASS 
1823. 3. Laughing Jackass: the Giant 
Kingfisher of Australia (Dacelo gigas), 80 
called from its cry 1798. 4. Naut. a kind of 
heavy rough boat used in Newfoundland. 

Comb.: j.-copal, the raw copal of Zanzibar; 
-deer, an African. Coop the sing-sing; -fish, 
an Australian fish (Chilodactylus macropterus), 
esteemed as food; j. penguin, a common species 
of penguin (Spheniscus demersus), so called from 
its cry; j. rabbit = JACK-RABBIT. 

Jack-boot, ja‘ckboot, 1686. [f. JACK sb.* 
(of unc. application) + Boor sb.*] A large 
strong boot, the top of which came above the 
knee, orig. worn by cavalry soldiers; later, by 
fishermen and others. 

fJa'ck-boy. 1573. [f. Jack sb.' + Bov.] 
A boy employed in menial work; spec. a 
stableboy, groom, or postillion —1849. 

Jack-chain. 1639. (f. Jack sb.’ IL. 1; 
because used in roasting-jacks.] A chain 
each link of which consists of a double loop 
of wire, resembling a figure ot 8. 

Jackdaw (dgte-kdQ). 1543. [f. JACK sb.* 
+ DAW.] 1, The common name of the Daw 
(Corvus monedula), which frequents church 
towers, old buildings, etc.; noted for its 
loquacity and thievish propensities. 2. fig. 
Applied contempt. a loquacious person 1605. 

1. Iack dawes; the veriest theeves. . especially for 
silver and gold HOLLAND. 

Jackeen (dgeki-n). Anglo-Irish. 1840. 
{Irish dim. of Jack sb.'; see -EEN*.] A self- 
assertive worthless fellow. 

Jacket (daw-két) sb. 1462, [- OFr. 
ja(c)quet, dim. of faque; see JACK sb.*, -ET.] 
1, An outer garment for the upper part of the 
body: the same as the jack; now, an outer 
garment with sleeves, reaching no lower 
than the waist; also a short coat without 
tails (as a dinner jacket). b. That worn by a 
jockey in horse-racing; now a loose-fitting 
blouse of silk or satin, of the owner's dis- 
tinctive racing colours 1850. c, Applied to 
something worn round the body for other 
purposes than clothing; as a strait jacket, etc. 
2. An outer covering for anything, esp. one 
placed round a pipe, steam-cylinder, or 
boiler, to protect it, prevent escape or access 
of heat, eto. 1815. b. A paper wrapper in 
which a bound book is issued. 1894. 3. a. 
The natural covering or coat of various ani- 
mals; the fleece (of a sheep), hair (of a dog), 
fur (of a cat), etc.; also the skin (of a seal, 
fish, etc.) 1613. b. The skin of a potato (when 
cooked with the skin on) 1856. 

1. Phr. To dust, swinge, thrash, trim, etc. ( a per- 
son's) j., to give him a beating. b. o send in (a 
Jockey’s) j., take away his j., etc. 

Ja'cket, v. 1861, [f. prec. sb.] 1. trans. To 
cover with or enclose in a jacket. 2. dial. or 
colloq. To beat, thrash 1875. 

Jacketed (d3m-kétéd), a. 1552. [f. prec. sb. 
or v. + -ED.] Clothed, covered, or sur- 
rounded with a jacket, 

Ja'cketing. 1851. [f. as prec. + -ING'.] 1. 
= JACKET sb, 2. 1881, 2. Material for making 
jackets 1882. 3. collog. A beating. 1851. 

Jack-frame. 1703. [f. JACK sb.' IT. 2 + 
FRAME.] 1. The frame in which a jack or 
winch is fixed. 2. Cotton Manuf. A contri- 
vance consisting of a rotating can containing 
a bobbin, formerly much used for giving a 
twist to the roving as delivered by the draw- 
ing rollers, and simultaneously winding it 
upon the bobbin. Also called jack-in-a-boz. 
1875. 

Jack-fruit. 1830. = JACK sb.* 

Jack-in-the-box, Jack-in-a-box. 1546. 
fl. A sharper or cheat —1725. 12. Applied 
contemptuously to the consecrated host 1546. 
3. A toy consisting of a box containing a 
figure with a spring, which leaps up when the 
lid is raised. Also fig. 1702. 4. Techn.: 
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ta. A self-acting valve for relieving water- 
mains from accumulations of air. b. A screw-jack 
or lifting-jack, one used in stowing cargo. C. 
A kind of screw-press. d. An instrument with a 
small but powe: screw, used by burglars to 
break open safes or doors, e. = JACK-FRAME 2. 

Jack-in-the-green. 1801. 1. A man or 
boy enclosed in a wooden or wicker pyra- 
midal framework covered with leaves, in the 
May-day sports of chimney-sweepers, etc. 2. 
A variety of primrose in which the calyx is 
transformed into leayes 1876. 

Jack Johnson. 1914. Name of a Negro 
boxer (known as ‘the Big Smoke’), applied in 
the war of 1914-18 to a German gun and 
shell. 

Jack Ketch. 1705. [From the name of 
John or ‘Jack’ Ketch, the common execu- 
tioner 1663(?) —1086. He became notorious 
on account of his barbarity at the executions 
of William Lord Russell and others] An 
appellation for the common executioner or 
hangman. 

He is then a kind of jack-catch, an executioner- 
general WESLEY. 

Jack-knife (daw-k,noif), sb. 1776. [app. of 
U.S. origin; perh. assoc. with some sense of 
Jack sb.'] 1. A large clasp-knife for the poc- 
ket; also, one with a lanyard, worn by sea- 
men. 2. In a telephone station = JACK sb.* 
Il. 8 d. Jack-knife v. to cut with a j.-k. 


1855. 

Jack-line. 1615. [f. JAOK sb.'; cf. JACK- 
CHAIN.] A kind of thin rope or line used for 
various purposes. 

Jackman (dzwm-kmien) Sc. 1507. [app. 
f. Jack sb.' I. 4 + MAN. Referred by Scott 
to Jack sb.*] An attendant or retainer kept 
by a nobleman or landowner. Now Hist. 

Jack-o'-la‘ntern, jack-a-lantern. 1663. 
ti. A man with a lantern; a night watchman 
—1704. 2. An ignis fatuus or will-o’-the-wisp ; 
fig. something misleading or elusive 1673. 3. 
A lantern made of the rind of a large turnip 
or à pumpkin, with holes to represent eyes, 
nose, and mouth. North Eng., Sc., and U.S. 

2. I have followed Cupid's Jack-a-lantern, and 
find myself in a quagmire SHERIDAN. 

Ja'ck-pla:ne. 1763. [Jack sb.'] 
heavy plane used for coarse work. 

Ja'ck-pu:dding. arch. 1048. [JACK sb.* 
IV. 2.] A buffoon, clown, or merry-andrew, 
esp. one attending on a mountebank. 

Ja‘ck-ra-bbit. U.S. 1882. [Short for 
jackass-rabbit; so called from its long ears.] 
One of several species of large prairie-hares 
with remarkably long ears and legs. 

Ja:ck-screw. 1769. [JACK sb.' II. 4.] A 
lifting-jack with a screw. 

Jack snipe, ja:ck-sni:pe. 1663. [See 
JACK sb.' III, 2.) A small species of snipe, 
Scolopar (Gallinago) gallinula; also called 
half-snipe. Also applied to the common 
American snipe, Gallinago wilsoni, the Dun- 
lin, Tringa alpina (Shetland), and the pec- 
toral sandpiper of N. America, Tringa 
maculata. 

Ja:ck-staff. 1692. [f. JACK sb. + STAFF.) 
Naut. A short staff, usually set upon the 
bowsprit or at the bow of a ship, on which 
the jack (JACK sb.*) is hoisted. 

Jackstay (d3m-k,sté!). 1840. [Jack sb.! IV. 
1.] Naut. a. A rope, rod, or batten placed 
along a yard or gaff to bend the sail to. b. 
A rod or rope running up and down on a 
mast, on which the square-sail yard travels. 

Ja-ck-stone, ja:ckstone. 1814. [var. of 
CHEOK-STONE; perh. assoc. w. JACK v.] A 
small round pebble or stone; esp., in pl., a set 
of pebbles tossed up and caught in the 
game of dibs. 

Ja'ck-straw:, ja:ckstraw. 1565, [See 
JACK sb.', in various senses. Jack Straw was 
@ leader in the Rising of the Commons in 
1381. 1. A ‘man of straw’; a man of no 
Substance or consideration. 2. One of a set 
of straws, or strips of ivory, bone, wood, or 
the like, used in a game in which they are 
thrown on the table in a heap, and have to be 
picked up singly without disturbing the heap. 
Also, in pl., the game thus played. 1801. 

Jack-ta-r. 1781. [See Jack sb. I. 3.] A 
familiar term for a common sailor. 

Jacob (d3é'-kab). 1662. [- Heb. ya'akob 
‘supplanter’, whence Gr. 'Iáxwßos, eccl.L. 
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Jacobus (see JAMES).] A personal name and 
surname; used also in deriv. and transf. 
senses, partly referring to JACOB'S LADDER. 
fl. = JacoBus. Pepys, 12. slang. a. A 
housebreaker carrying a ladder —1753. b. A 
ladder —1803. c. A simpleton —1812. 

Phr, Jacob's coat, membrane (Ana/.), the 
layer of rods and cones of the retina of the eye 
(named after Arthur Jacob, an Irish ophthalmic 
surgeon, died 1874); Jacob's shell, the scallop- 
shell Pecten jacobzeus, the emblem of St, James 
the Greater; Jacob's stone, a name for the 
coronation stone of the Scottish kings at Scone, 
now in Westminster Abbey, fabled to be the stone 
of Jacob's pillow (Gen. 28:11); Jacob's ulcer, a 
term for Luvia or rodent ulcer of the eye (from 
Arthur Jacob). 

Jacobean (dzækðbī-ăn), a. (sb.) Also 
-æan. 1770. [f. mod.L. Jacobæus, f. eccl.L. 
Jacobus, see prec., -EAN.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to the reign or times of James I of England; 
spec. in Arch., a term for the 17th-c. style in 
England, consisting of very late Gothic with a 
large Palladian admixture; also íransf. in 
other arts 1844. 2. Of or pertaining to St. 
James the Less, or the Epistle written by him 
1883. b. Jacobean lily, a bulbous plant 
(Sprekelia formosissima), named after St. 
James 1770. 3. sb. A statesman or writer of 
the time of James I. 1885. 

Jacobian (dsükó*.biün). 1852. [f. Jacobi 
(see below) + -AN.] Math. A. adj. Pertaining 
to or named after K. G. J. Jacobi (1804-51), 
professor at Königsberg in Prussi dis- 
covered, introduced, or investigated by 
Jacobi; as J. function, etc. B. sb. Short for J. 
determinant, an important functional deter- 
minant. 

Jacobin (dsw-kóbin) sb.' and a. ME. 
I- (O)Fr. Jacobin — med.L. Jacobinus, f. 
eccl.L. Jacobus; see JACOB, -IN?.] 

A. sb. 1. A Dominican friar. (Orig. applied 
to the French members of the order, from 
the church of Saint-Jacques (St. Jacobus) 
which was given to them, and near which 
they built their first convent.) Also a/trib. or 
as adj. 2. A member of a French politic: 
club established in 1789, at Paris, in the old 
convent of the Jacobins (sense 1), to main- 
tain and propagate the principles of ex- 
treme democracy and absolute equality 
1790. b. transf. An extreme radical in poli- 
ties, etc. 1793. About 1800, a nickname for 
any political reformer. 

2. b. With the Jacobins I shall keep no terms 
BURKE. 

B. adj. a. Of or belonging to the Jacobins or 
Dominican friars. b. Pertaining to the Jaco- 
bins (sense 2 above); hence, ultra-demo- 
cratic. 1795. Hence Jacobi-nic, -al a. of, 
pertaining to, or characteristic of the French 
Jacobins; ultrademocratic. 

tJa‘cobin, sb.' and a.* 1517. [~ OFr. 
Jacobin — med.L. Jacobinus (Du Cange), var. 
of Jacobita JACOBITE sb.!] a, sb. = JACOBITE 
8b.' b. adj. Of or pertaining to this sect. 
1768. 

Jacobin (dsw-kóbin), sb.* Also tJacobine. 
1608. [- Fr. jacobine, fem. of Jacobin; see 
JACOBIN sb.'] An artificial breed of the 
domestic pigeon, with reversed feathers on 
the back of the neck, suggesting a cowl or 
hood. 

Jacobinism (dsm-kóbiniz'm). 1793. 
Jacobinisme; see JACOBIN sb.', -ISM. 
doctrine or practice of the French Jacobins; 
ultra-democratic principles. b. A Jacobini- 
cal trait or notion 1888. 

Jacobinize (ds&-kóbinoiz), v. 1793. [f. 
JACOBIN sb.' + -IZE.] trans. To render Jaco- 
bin, to imbue with revolutionary ideas. 
Hence Ja:cobiniza:tion 1798. 

Jacobite (dgm-kóboit), sb.' and a.' ME. 
[- med.L. Jacobita, f. Jacobus; see JACOB, 
-ITE* 1l] A member of a Monophysite sect 
taking its name from Jacobus Baradreus, of 
Edessa, who revived the Eutychian heresy 
in the 6th c. Also attrib. or as adj. 

tJa-cobite, sb.* 1550. [- med.L. Jacobita, 
f. Jacobus; see JACOB, -ITE! 1.] = JACOBIN sb." 
1. 1818. 

jJa'cobite, sb." 1058. [f. JACOB + -ITE' 1.] 
A descendant of Jacob, an Israelite; also 
applied to the 17th-c. Puritan refugees. 

Jacobite (d3m-kébait), sb.‘ and a.* 1611. 
If. L. Jacobus JAMES + -ITE! 1.] 


[= Fr. 
"The 


JACOBITISM 


A, sb. An adherent of James II of England 
after his abdication, or of his own son the 
Pretender; a partisan of the Stuarts after the 
Revolution of 1688. 1689. 

‘A private form of prayers. -used amongst the 
Jacobites, for King James in his afflictions 1690. 

B. adj. 11. In Jacobite piece = JACOBUS 1611. 
2. Of or pertaining to the adherents of 
James II and his family (see A.) 1692. 

2. Atterbury was nothing more or less than a J. 
priest 1788. Hence Jacobitic, -al a. pertaining 
to the adherents of the Stuarts; holding Jacobite 

rinciples. Jacobi-tically adv. Ja-cobitish a. 
acobltical; -ly adv. 

Jacobitism (das-kóboitiz'm). 1700. [f. 
JACOBITE sb.*, 8b.' + -ISM.] 1. The principles 
of the Jacobites or adherents of James II and 
his family; adherence to the Stuart cause. 2. 
The doctrines of the Jacobite sect of Chris- 
tians 1882. 

Ja:cob's ladder. 1733. [In reference to 
Gen. 28:12.) 1. A common garden plant, 
Polemonium ceruleum, having corymbs of 
blue (or white) flowers; so called from the 
ladder-like appearance of its leaves. 2. 
Naut. A rope ladder with wooden steps for 
ascending the rigging from the deck 1840. 3. 
fig. 1891. 

Jacob's membrane, ete.: see JACOB. 
Jacob's staff. 1548. [In sense 1 from St. 
James (Jacobus), whose symbols are a pil- 
grim’s staff and a scallop shell. In other 
senses app. fanciful.) tl. A pilgrim’s staff 
—1050. 2, a. An instrument formerly used for 
taking the altitude of the sun; a cross-staft 
1659. b. An instrument for measuring 
distances and heights, consisting of a square 
rod about three feet in length with a cursor 
which slips on the staff 1777. c. A straight. 
rod shod with pointed iron, and having a 
socket-joint at the summit for supporting a 
surveyor’s cireumferentor instead of a tri- 
pod. +3. A staff containing a concealed 
sword or dagger —1656. 4. A plant, the Great 
Mullein or Aaron's Rod 1879. 

Jacobus (d3ikd"-bis). Pl. -uses. 1612. 
[= eccl.L. Jacobus JAMES; see JACOB.] The 
(unofficial) name of an English gold coin, 
struck in the reign of James I; it passed orig. 
for 20s., later for 225. or 24s. 

Jaconet (daw-kónét). 1769. [alt. of Urdu 
jagannathi, t, Jagannáth(püri) ‘Juggernaut 
town’, in Cuttack, the place of origin.] A 
cotton fabric orig. imported, but now manu- 
factured in England; now, A plain cotton 
cloth of medium thickness or weight, 
Bier than a shirting, and heavier than a 
mull, 

jJacounce, jagou-nce. ME. [- OFr. 
Jacunce, jagonce ‘= pop.L. *iacuntius for 
med.L. iacintus; see JACINTH.] The jacinth 
or hyacinth (precious stone) —1529. 

Jacquard (daükü-1d, dgt-küid). 1835. 
Surname of Joseph Marie Jacquard of Lyons 
(died 1834), who invented an apparatus to 
lacilitate the weaving of figured fabrics in 
the loom, Hence J. apparatus, attachment, 
engine, machine, mechanism; also Jacquard 
loom, a loom fitted with this apparatus, for 
the weaving of figured fabrics; J. fabric, 
muslin, stripes, ete. b. Also ellipt. as sb. = 
Jacquard apparatus, etc. 

IJacquerie (Sakori-). 1523. [Fr., in OFr. 
laquerie, peasants or villeins collectively, 
Spec. as in Eng.; f. Jacques; cf. Jack sb.!] 
Hisl. The rising of the villeins or peasants 
of northern France against the nobles in 
1857-8; hence, Any rising of the peasantry. 
Jactance (dsm-ktáns). rare. 1491. [-(O)Fr. 
Jactance or L. jactantia boasting, f. jactant-, 
Pres. ppl. stem of jactare; sce next, -ANCE.] 

‘oasting; vainglorious speaking. So Ja:c- 
tancy, boastfulness, vainglory; boasting. 

Jactation (dsektél-fon). 1570. [= L. 
Jactatio in same senses, f. jactaf-, pa. ppl. 
stem of jactare, frequent. of jacere throw; see 
TON. Cf. Fr. jactation in sense 1] 1. = 
JacTITATION 2. 1080. 2. Boasting, bragging, 
ostentatious display 1576. 

Jactitation (ds:wktitz-fon). 1032. [-med.L 
Jactitatio false declaration tending to some- 
one’s detriment, f. L. jactitare bring forward 
TS utter, (later) boast, frequent. of 
B re; see prec., -ION. In sense 2 app. an 

Xpressive extension of prec., sense 153 ee 
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Publie or open declaration, esp. boasting, 
bragging. 2. Path. A restless tossing of the 
body: a symptom of distress in severe 
diseases. b. A twitching or convulsive move- 
ment of a limb or muscle. 1665. 13. Bandying 
to and fro. STERNE. 

1. J. of marriage (Law): a giving out or boasting 
falsely by a person that he or she is married to 
another whereby a reputation of their marriage 
may ensue. 

Jaculate (d5m-kiüle't) v. rare. 1623. [- 
jaculat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. jaculari dart, 
hurl, f. jaculum dart, f. jacere throw; see 
-ATE*.] trans. To dart, hurl; intr. (for refl.) 
to dart forward. 

Jaculation (dswkizle^fon). rare. 1608. 
[- L. jaculatio, f. as prec.; see -10N.] The ac- 
tion of darting, hurling, or throwing; a hurl, a 
throw. 

Hills Hurl'd to and fro with j, dire MILTON. 

Jaculator (d3e:kitile'tor), 1763. [- L. 
jaculator, f. as prec. + -OR 2.] 1. One who 
throws or hurls (rare) 1796. 2. A fish (T'ozotes 
jaculator); = ARCHER 5. Also j. fish. 

Jaculatory (dasw-kiülütori) a. rare. 1616. 
[- late L. jaculatorius, f. as prec.; see -oRY*.] 
Pertaining to throwing or darting; that is 
thrown or darted; (of prayer) ejaculatory. 
Jad (dged). local. 1871. (Of unkn. origin.] 
In the Bath-stone quarries: *A long deep 
holing or cutting made for the purpose of 
detaching large blocks of stone from their 
natural beds’ (Gresley). Hence Ja:dding 
vbl. sb., also attrib. 

Jade (d3é'd), sb.! ME. [Of unkn. origin.) 
1. A contemptuous name for a horse; a horse 
of inferior breed; a sorry worn-out horse; a 
vicious, worthless horse. b. occas. used with- 
out depreciatory sense: = Horse 1553. cC. fig. 
1577. 2. A term of reprobation applied to a 
woman. Also used playfully, like hussy. 
1560. b. Applied to Fortune, Nature, etc. 
personified 1594. c. Rarely to a man 1596. 

1. Be blithe though thou ryde vp-on a Iade 
CHAUCER. c. You alwaies end with a Iades tricke 
SHAKS. 2. An expensive J. of a Wife ADDISON. 
b. When Fortune, fickle jade's unkind 1812. c. 
A iolly Prater, but a I. to doe SYLVESTER. 
Hence Ja-dery, behaviour of a j. 1612. 

Jade (dgé'd), sb.* 1727. [- Fr. jade; le jade 
was for earlier l'ejade — Sp. ijada (in piedra de 
ijada ‘colic stone") :- Rom. *iliata, f. L. 
ilia flanks.) 1. A name given to a. NEPHRITE, 
a silicate of lime and magnesia, a hard trans- 
lucent stone, in colour light green, bluish, 
or whitish; b. JADEITE, a silicate of sodium 
and aluminium, closely resembling nephrite 
in appearance. Sometimes also applied to 
SAUSSURITE. 2. attrib. 1865. 

Jade (d3é'd), v. 1001. [f. JADE sb.'] 1. 
trans. To make a jade of (a horse); to exhaust 
or wear out by driving or working hard; to 
fatigue, weary 1606. 2, inir. To become tired 
or worn out; to grow dull or languid; to flag 
1620. t3. trans. To befool; to jape —1079. 

1. Our horses were jaded—perfectly ‘done up’ 
1837. 2. When I feel my Muse beginning to j., I 
retire to the solitary fireside of my study Bu! 
3. I do not now foole my selfe, to let imagina- 
tion iade mee SHAKS. Hence Ja-ded ppl. a. 1593; 
Ja:ded-ly adv., -ness. 

Jadeite (d5é'-doit). 1865. [f. JADE sb.* + 
-Irk' 2b.] Min. See JADE sb.* The hardest 
and most highly prized variety of jade. 

Jade-stone. 1775. [f. JADE sb.* + STONE.] 
= JADE sb.* 

Jadish (d5é'-dif), a. 1573. [f. JADE sb.’ + 
-IsH'.] Of the nature of, or having the 
characteristics of, a jade; of or pertaining to 
a jade. a. Of a horse 1576. b. Of a person, 
esp. a woman 1573. Ja-dish-ly adv., -ness. 

Jag (daswg), sb.’ Also jagg. [f. Jac v.!] 1. 
A dag or pendant made by cutting the edge 
of a garment; also, a slash or cut in the sur- 
face of a garment to show a different colour 
underneath. tb. An attached pendant or 
fringe —1606. 2. A shred of cloth; in pl. Rags, 
tatters. Also íransf. and fig. A scrap, frag- 
ment. Obs. exc. dial. 1555. 3. A hairy, 
bristly, or thread-like projection 1519. 4. A 
sharp projection; a denticulation; a sharp or 

point of rock, etc. 1578. 5. A barb or 
dovetail which resists retraction 1875. 6. 
Sc. A prick with anything sharp 1818. 

Comb. j.-bolt, a bolt having a beard raised upon 
its angles with a chisel (hence j.-bolt v. to fasten 
with a jag-bolt.) 


JAH 


Jag, sb. dial. and U.S. 1597. [Of unkn. 
origin.] 1. A load (usually a small cart-load) 
of hay, wood, etc. b. A pedlars wallet. 
Scorr. c. slang. A ‘load’ of drink; also, a 
drinking bout 1678. 2. A portion or quantity ; 
a ‘lot’. U.S. 1834. 

Jag (deg), v. ME. [First in w.midl., 
varying with jogge; prob. of symbolic 
formation; ef. RAG v.*, TAG sb.', Joa sb.*] 1. 
trans. To pierce with something sharp; fto 
stab; to prick (Sc., north. Eng., and U.S. 
dial.) 2. trans. To slash or pink (a garment, 
etc.) by way of ornament ME. 3. To make 
indentations in the edge or surface of; to 
make ragged or uneven, rugged or bristling 
1508. 4. Naut. To lay in long bights, as a 
rope, and tie with stops. U.S. 

Jag, v.2 dial. 1747. ([f.JaG sb.'] trans. 
To carry in a cart, or on a pack-horse. 
Jagannath, the better sp. of JUGGERNAUT. 

Jager, jaeger (yé'-go1). Also tjager, and 
YAGER, q.v. 1776. [G. jäger hunter, f. 
jagen hunt, chase.] 1. A (German or Swiss) 
huntsman or hunter 1823. 2. A rifleman or 
sharpshooter in the German and Austrian 
armies 1776. 3. An attendant upon à per- 
son of rank or wealth, dressed in a hunts- 
man's costume. Cf. CHASSEUR 3. 1831. 4. 
A predatory sea-bird of the family Laridee; a 
skua-gull 1838. 

Jagg: see Jaa. 

Jagged (dsw-géd, dzægd), a. 1440. [f. 
JAG sb.' and v.' + -ED. Now usu. disyllabic 
as adj., monosyllabic as pple.] 1. Of a gar- 
ment: Cut into jags: pinked, slashed. 2. 
Having the edge irregularly cut, gashed, or 
torn 1577. 3. Having deep irregular indenta- 
tions and projecting points; laciniated; esp. 
of leaves, petals, etc. 1523. b. In names of 
plants: Having jagged leaves or flowers 1548. 
4. Irregularly and sharply pointed 1651. 

2. A notched and j. knife DICKENS. 4. Frowning 


cliffs and j. pinnacles MERIVALE. Ja:gged-ly adv., 
-ness. 


Jagger’ (daw-goi). 1598. [f. Jae vt + 
-ER'] One who or that which jags; spec. a 
jagging-iron, also a toothed chisel. 

Jagger’. dial. 1514. |f. JAG sb.* or v.* + 
-En*.] 1. A carrier; a hawker, 2. Mining. A 
man who carries ore on pack-horses from a 
mine to the smelting-place 1747. 

Jaggery (daw-gori) 1598. [- Indo-Pg. 
jag(a)ra, jagre — Canarese sharkare — Skr. 
Sarkarü SUGAR.] A coarse dark brown sugar 
made in India by evaporation from palm 
sap. Also applied to any kind of crude sugar. 

J. palm, a palm-tree that yields j., esp. Caryota 


urens. 

Jaggy (dzæ-gi), a. 1717. [f. JAG sb.' + 
-Y'] Having jags; jagged; in Sc., prickly. 

|Jaghire(dsagi*-1). E. Indies. Also jaghir, 
jagir, ete. 1622. (- Urdu jagir, f. Pers. jā 
place + gir holding.] An assignment of the 
king's or government's share of the produce 
of a district to an individual or a body, as 
an annuity, either for private use or for the 
maintenance of a publie (esp. military) 
establishment; also, the district, or the 
income, so assigned. Hence ||Jaghirdar 
(dsagP-1daa) [Pers. -ddr possessor), the 
holder of a j. 

Jaguar (dsw-gwazr, daw-giujii). 1604. [- 
Tupi-Guarani yaguara, jaguara (ya-, zawara), 
orig. a class-name for all carnivorous beasts. ] 
A large carnivorous feline quadruped, Pan- 
thera onca, yellowish-brown in colour and 
marked with ocellated spots, inhabiting 
wooded parts of America from Texas to 
Paraguay. 

19 e large Spotted Cats, the largest is the J. 


lJaguarete. 1753. [- Tupi-Guarani ja- 
guareté, f. as prec. + -eté ‘true’; the specific 
name of the jaguar.] The Guarani name for 
the jaguar; long mistaken for a distinct 
species or variety, e.g. the Black Jaguar. 

IJag&uarondi (dstegwüro-ndi, yægwa-). 1885. 
(Native name in Tupi-Guarani; cf. JAGUAR.] 
A large wild cat (Felis yaguarundi, Desma- 
rest), dark brown or brownish grey in colour, 
with a long body and tail, inhabiting Ame- 
rica from Texas to Paraguay. 

Jah (d34). 1539. The form of the Heb. 
Yah, short for Y ahwe(h (Jahveh) JEHOVAH, in 
the English Bible. See JEHOVAH. 


JAHVISM 


Jahvism (yüvizm) Also Jahveism, 
-ehism, Yahwism (yü-veiz'm, yüwiz'm). 
1807. [f. Jahveh, Jahve, Yahwe(h, different. 
transliterations of the Heb. (previously re- 
presented by JEHOVAH) + -I8M.) The religion 
of Jahveh; the system of doctrines and pre- 
cepts connected with the worship of Jahveh. 
b. The use of Jahve( as a name for God. 

So Jahvist (yü-vist), a. a worshipper of 
Jahveh; b. = Jgnovist 2. Jahvi'stic a. of or 
pertaining to Jahvism or the Jahvist. 

Jail, gaol (ds), sb. [Two types: 1) ME. 
gay(h)ole, -ol, gaill(e, gaile, etc. = ON Fr. gaiole, 
gayolle, gaole; 2) ME. jaiole, jayle, jaile, 
ete, — OFr. jaiole, geole, etc, (mod. geóle) 
prison :- Rom. and pop.Lat. *gaviola, for 
*caveola, dim, of cavea cavity, cage, coop; see 
CAGE. The Norman Fr. and ME. gaiole, 
gaole survives in the spelling gaol (chiefly due 
to statutory and official tradition); the cur- 
rent pronunciation corresponds to the form 
jail, which in U.S. is the official spelling.) 1. 
A place or building for the confinement of 
persons accused or convicted of a crime or 
offence; a prison. Now, a public building 
for the confinement of persons committed by 
process of law. b. Without the article: = 
imprisonment 1447, c. transf. and fig. Place 
of confinement ME. 

At that period the gaols were. .depositories of 
pestilence MCCULLOCH. b. Having been sent to 
gaol by him twice KINGSLEY, C. [Love] is..A 
plesaunt gayl and esy prisoun ME. 

Comb.: fj. damp, the noxious exhalation 
formerly common in jails; j. distemper = JAIL- 
FEVER; J.-house (U.S.), a money, money 
paid for the maintenance of b 

Jail, gaol (dgé'l), v. 1604. [f. prec.] trans. 
To confine in or as in a jail; to imprison. 

One, whose bolts, That j, you from free life, bar 
you from death TENNYSON, 

Jail-bird, gaol-bird (dsé^lbóad). 1603. 
[With allusion to a caged bird; seo JAIL sb.) 
A prisoner in jail; esp. a habitual criminal; as 
a term of reproach, an incorrigible rogue. 

Jail-deli:very, gaol-delivery. 1461. [See 
DzLIVERY.] 1. The clearing a jail of pri- 
soners by bringing them to trial, esp. at the 
nssizes; hence the judicial process by which 
every prisoner awaiting trial in a jail is 
either condemned or acquitted at the as- 
Bizes. 2. Deliverance from jail or imprison- 
ment, whether by force or otherwise 1592. 

Pita) came before the Iustices of Gaole deliuery: 
nt Newegate HALL. 2. The legislature has been 
obliged to make a general arb irary jail-delivery 
BURKE. 

Jailer, jailor, gaoler (dzē"lə1). ME. 
(Two types corresp. to gaol, jail; see JAIL sb., 
-ER* 2, -OR 2,] One who has charge of a Jail 
or of the prisoners in it; a jail-keeper. 
zs His Iniury The Gaoler to his pitty SHAKS. 

ence Jai-leress, Jai-lership. 

Jail-fever, gaol-fever. 1753. [f. Jam, 
GAOL 8b. + FEVER sb] A virulent type of 
typhus-fever, formerly endemic in crowded 
jails, and frequent in ships and other con- 
fined places. 

Jain, |Jaina (dan, d32-nà). 1805. [Hindi 
jain :- Skr. jainas of or pertaining to a 
Buddha or saint, f. jinas a Buddha, a (Jain) 
saint, lit. ‘overcomer’, f. root ji conquer.) A. 
ab. A member of a non-Brahminical Kast 
Indian sect, holding doctrines closely re- 
sembling those of Buddhism. B. adj. Of or 
pertaining to the Jains or their religion. 
Jainism, the religious system of the Jains. 
Jai'nist, ab. and a, = JAIN, 

Jakes (daé!ks) Now rare. c 1530, [Of 
unkn. origin; perh, trivial use of the proper 
namo Jacques (see JAOK sb.) or of the gen. of 
Jack, quasi Jak(k)es.] A privy, Also transf. 
and fig. 

Jalap (dsmop, dsolop) sb. 1574. [- Fr. 
jalap — 8p. jalapa, in full purga de Jalapa, 
from Jalapa formerly Xalapa, a city of 
Mexico, in Aztec Xalapan (Jalà-pan), lit. 
‘sand by the water’, f. ralli sand + atl 
water + pan upon.] A purgative drug ob- 
tained from the tuberous roots of a Mexican 
climbing plant, Erogonium (Ipomea) purga 
and some other convolvulaceous plants; the 
active principle is the resin contained in the 
tubers (resin of j.). Also applied to the plants 
themselves 1698. 
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False or Garden J., Mirabilis jalapa. Hence 
Ja-lap v. to dose or purge with j. 

Jalapin (dje-lipin). 1832. [f. mod.L. ja- 
lāpa (see prec.) + -IN'.] Chem. A glucoside 
resin; the resin of jalap-stalks. It is a strong 
purgative. So Jala-pic a. in jalapic acid, 
CH 055, an acid produced by dissolving j. 
in aqueous solutions of the alkalis or alkaline 
earths; hence Ja-lapate, a salt of this acid. 

Jalouse (dzălū-z), v. Se. 1816. [- Fr. 
jalouser regard with jealousy, f. jalouz, 
-ouse JEALOUS.] 1, trans. To be suspicious 
about. 2. To suspect (that a thing is so); to 
surmise, guess 1816. 43. (Misused by southern 
writers.) To regard with jealousy; to be- 
grudge jealously 1879. 

IIJalousie (3a-luzi). 1824. [Fr., = jealousy; 
also as here.) A blind or shutter made with 
slats which slope upwards from without, so 
as to exclude sun and rain, and admit air and 
some light. Hence Ja-lousied a. provided 
with a j. 1847. 

Jam (darem), sb.' Also jamb. 1806. [f. 
JAM v.) a. The action of jamming; a crush, a 
squeeze; a mass of things or persons tightly 
crowded or packed together; a block in a 
confined passage. b. The tight squeezing of 
one or more movable parts of a machine into 
or against another part so that they cannot 
move; the blocking of a machine from this 
cause 1890. Also attrib. 

Comb.: j.-nut, an auxiliary nut screwed down 
upon the main nut to hold it; -weld (Forging), a 
weld in which the heated ends or edges of the parts 
are square butted against each other and welded. 

Jam (dsmm), sb.* 1730. [perh. identical 
with prec.] A conserve of fruit prepared by 
boiling it with sugar to a pulp. Also transf. 


and fig. 

Without Real J.—cash and kisses—this world is 
a bitterish pill 1885. 

lJam (d3am), sb.* ? Obs. 1793. [f. JAMA.] 
A kind of dress or frock for children. 

Jam (dsàm), sb.* Also jam, jam. 1843. 
[*Of obscure origin’ (Yule).] An hereditary 
title of certain princes and noblemen in 
Sind, Kutch and Saurashtra, 

Jam (dzem), v. Also jamb. 1706. [Of 
symbolic origin; cf. CHAM v., CHAMP v.] 1. 
trans. To press or squeeze (an object) tightly 
between two converging bodies or surfaces; 
to wedge or fix immovably in an opening 
1719. b. To make fast by tightening 1726. c. 
To block (a passage, etc.) by crowding or 
crushing into it 1866. d. To bruise or crush 
by pressure 1832. 2. intr. To become fixed, 
wedged, or held immovably; to stick fast 
1700. 3. trans. To cause the fixing or wedging 
of (some moyable part of a machine) so that 
it cannot work; to render (a machine, gun, 
ete.) unworkable thus 1851; inir. to become 
unworkable thus 1885. b. Wireless. trans. 
To cause interference in (radio signals). Also 
intr. To be affected by such interference. 
1914. 4. trans, To press, squeeze, or crowd 
together in a compact mass; to force to- 
gether 1708. 5. To thrust or ram info a con- 
fined space 1793. Also with against, down, in. 
1830. 

1. The Ship. .stuck fast, jaum'd in between two 
Rocks DE For. d. He imi his finger in the 
door 1840, 2. The Ice jam'd 1706. 5. Hats are 
jammed tightly on the head 1887. 
Jammed ppl. a. 

Jam, obs. f. Jams. 

|Jama, jamah (daà-má). E. Ind. 1770. 
[Urdu - Pers. jàmah clothing. Cf. PYJAMAS.) 
The long cotton gown worn by Hindus. 

Jamadar, var. of JEMADAR. 

Jamaica (d3àmé"ka). 1756. The name of a 
large West Indian island. Used attrib. of 
things native to or imported from that island, 
as Jamaica bark, ebony, etc. Also J. pepper 

= ALLPICE; J. rum, often called simply 
Jamaica; J. wood = Braziterro. Hence 
Jamai:can a. and sb. 1681. 

Jamb (domm). ME. [- (O)Fr. jambe leg, 
vertical supporting piece :- Rom. *gamba 
(*camba) leg, in late L. hoof, veterinary 
breeder's term — Gr. (cf. xaumý flexure, joint).] 
1. (also jambe.) Her. The leg of an animal 
represented on a coat of arms 1725. b. 
Armour. A leg-piece made of metal or cuir- 
bouilli 1834. 2. Arch. Each of the side-posts 
of a doorway, window, or chimney-piece, 
upon which rests the lintel; a cheek; esp. in 


Hence 


JANGLE 


pop. use, (pl.) the stone cheeks of a fire-place 
ME. 3. A projecting columnar part of a 
wall; a columnar mass or pillar in a quarry 
or mine 1687. 4. Mining. A bed of clay or 
stone running across a mineral vein or seam. 
1721. 

Jamb: see JAM sb.* and v. 

Jambeau (dsw-mbo). Hist. Pl. -eaux. ME, 
[In form repr. AFr. *jambeau deriv. of 
jambeleg.] A piece of armour for the leg; pl, 
leggings; a pair of jambes. 

j1Jambee. 1704. [f. Jambi a district, town, 
and large river of Sumatra.] A species of 
Calamus or Demonorops from the district of 
Jambi; a cane made of this, fashionable in 
Queen Anne's time —1709. 

lJambo, jambu (dse-mbo, -bü). E. Ind. 
1598. [Vernacular forms repr. Skr. jambu, 
jambii *rose-apple', and its derivs.] a. Buge- 
nia jambos (Jambosa vulgaris) the Rose 
Apple. b. Eugenia jambolana, the Java 
Plum, also called Jambolan 1835. c. Eugenia. 
malaccensis, the Malay Apple, and kindred 
species, native to the Malay archipelago 1727, 
So Jambolan = Janno b. 

Jamboree. [Of unkn. origin.] 1872. 1. 
A noisy revel; a carousal or spree. U.S. slang. 
2. Cards, In railroad euchre, a hand con- 
taining the five highest tramps, which en- 
titles the holder to score sixteen points. 3. A 
rally of Boy Scouts; orig. applied to the 
international rally held at Olympia in Aug. 
1920. 

lJamdani (dsàmdà-ni W. Jnd. Also 
-danee. 1858. [Pers.] A species of fine cot- 
ton cloth with spots or flowers woven in the 
loom. 

James [- OFr. James = Pr., Cat 
Jaeme, Sp. Jaime, Yt. Giacomo 
*Ja-comus for L. Jacobus, alt. 
Jacõ-bus JACOB.] 

I. A Christian name; hence transf. 1. A 
sovereign (slang.). (Cf. JAcOBUS.) 1858. 2. A 
burglar’s crow-bar; = JEMMY sb. 4. 1812. 3. 
A sheep’s head 1827. 

II. St. James, either apostle of the name; 
esp. St. James the Greater, whose shrine ab 
Compostella was a centre of pilgrimage. St, 
James's day, tide, the 25th of July, dedicated 
to St. James the Greater ME. St. James's 
shell, a scallop-shell worn by pilgrims to the 
shrine at Compostella; also the scallop Pecten 
jacobmus. 1500. b. St. James’s wort, Ragwort, 
Senecio jacobwa 1578. 

III. Also, a surname; hence, James’s Pow- 
der, a febrifuge, formerly very popular, pre» 
pared by Dr. Robert James (1703-1776). 

Jamesonite (d5é!«msonoit), 1825. 


Jaume, 
Rom. 
form of 


[f. Pro- 
fessor Jameson, of Edinburgh (1773-1854); 
sce -ITE' 2b.] Min. Sulph-antimonide of lead, 
usually occurring in fibrous masses; feather- 
ore. 

Jamestown-weed. U.S. Also Jim(p)- 
son-weed. 1087. (f. Jamestown, in Virginia.) 
The Thorn-apple, Datura stramonium. 
Jammy (dge-mi), a. 1895. [f. JAM sb.* + 
-Y*.] Sticky with jam. 

Jane (d3é'n), ME. [f. OFr. Janne(s, Fr. 
Gênes.) +1. A small silver coin of Genos 
—1671. 2. = JEAN, the fabric, q.v. 


tJane-of-apes. joc. nonce-wd. |f. after 


Jack-of-apes.] A female Jackanapes. MAS- 
SINGER. 
lJangada (dzæņgādā). 1598. [Pg. = 


Malayalam changddam — Skr. samghdfa join- 
ing together.] A float or raft of logs joined 
together, and furnished with a lateen sail; 
used in parts of Brazil and Peru. b. orig. A 
raft used in the E. Indies. 

Jangle (d3e-ng'!), sb. (In ME. — AFr. or 
OFr. jangle sb. from jangler; later, from 
next.] tl. Idle talk, chatter; an idle word. 
ME. only. 2. Contention, altercation 1641, 3. 
Diseordant sound, ring, or clang 1795. 4. 
Confused and noisy talk. (A blending of 1 
and 3.) 1839. 

1. Do manye goode werkes, and spek fewe 
Tangles CHAUCER. 3. The mad j. of Matilda's lyre 
GIFFORD. 

Jangle (dgm-mg'), v. ME. [- OFr. jangler, 
gengler = Pr. janglar, prob. — Gmo. form 
repr. by (M)Du. jangelen.] 

I. intr. t1. To chatter, babble, prate; said 


JANGLERY 


also of birds —1774. 2, To speak or sound 
harshly or discordantly ME. 

1, Thy mynde is lorn, thou ianglest as a Tay 
CHAUCER. 2. Thus they go on, wrangling and 


mgling 1797. x 
m (s 1, To speak or utter in a noisy 


babbling, discordant, or contentious man- 
ner ME. 2. To cause (a bell, etc.) to give 
forth a harsh discordant sound 1604. 

2. Like sweet bells iangled out of time, and harsh 
SHAKS, Hence Ja‘ngler, ta chatterer, a noisy dis- 
putant, {Ja-ngleress. 

fJanélery. ME. 
janglere, -eor; see -ERY 1 b.] 
wrangling —1583. 

Janitor (dsw-nitó1i). 1584. [~ L. janitor, 
f. janua door; see -OR 2c.] 1. A doorkeeper, 
porter, ostiary 1630. 12. An usher in a 
school —1870. 3. Sc. and U.S. A caretaker of 
a building who has charge of the cleaning and 
heating of it 1878. Hence Ja-nitoress, 
Ja-nitress, Ja‘nitrix, a female j. 

Janizary, janissary (daw-nizüri, ye-ni-). 
1529. (Karly forms represent various Rom. 
forms, the present prevailing sp. reflecting 
Fr. janissaire; ult. — Turk. yeniçeri, f. yeni 
new + ceri troops.] 1. One of a former body 
of Turkish infantry, constituting the Sul- 
tan's guard and the main part of the 
standing army. The body was composed 
mainly of tributary children of Christians, 
and was abolished in 1826. 2. Hence, any 
Turkish soldier; esp. one of an escort for 
travellers in the East 1615. 3. fig., etc. 1565. 
4. altrib. 1042. Hence Janiza-rian a. 

3. The Romish Janizaries are the tribute Children 
of all Europe 1679. 

Janker (d5s-gkoa). Se. 1823. [Of unkn. 
origin.) A long pole on wheels, used for 
carrying logs and other heavy weights. 

Jansenism (dsw-nséniz'm). 1656. [f. as 
next + -IsM.) The doctrinal system of the 
Jansenists, 

Jansenist (dzæ-nsčnist), sb. (a.) 1004. [f. 
Cornelius Jansen (d. 1638), bishop of Ypres, 
Flanders + -19T.] A follower in the Roman 
Catholie Church of Cornelius Jansen, bishop 
of Ypres in Flanders (died 1638), who main- 
tained after St. Augustine the perverseness 
and inability for good of the natural human 
will. Also attrib. or adj. Hence Janseni'stic, 
"ical a. 1711; tJanse'nian (rare). 

Jant, etc.: see JAUNT, etc. 

January (d5w-niuári). ME. [- L. Janua- 
rius, subst, use (sc. mensis month) of adj. of 
Janus; sce next. The earliest Eng. forms are 
Teniuer, Ieneuer, Ianeuer (xm) — AFr., OF r. 
Jeneuer, Geneuer (mod, janvier)] The first 
month of the year according to modern 
reckoning. Abbrev. Jan. 

Janus (d52njs). 1508. An ancient Italian 
deity, regarded as having doors and entran- 
ces under his protection; represented with a 
face on the front, and another on the back of 
his head; the doors of his temple in the 
Roman Forum were always open in time of 
war, and shut in time of peace. Often used 
altrib., and allusively, referring to the two- 
faced figure, 

Four faces each Had, like a double J, MILT P.L. 
XI. 29, attrib, A friend is Janus-faced: he looks to 
the past and the future EMERSON. 

ap. 1880. Colloq. abbrev. of JAPANESE. 

Japan (dsipw-n), sb. (a.) 1577. [ult. = 
Malay Japang, Japung — Chinese jih pun 
sunrise, orient (= Jap. Nippon), t. jih (Jap. 
ni) + pun (Jap. pon, hon).] 1. A country of 
eastern Asia consisting of a long cluster of 
islands extending between Kamchatka in 
the north and the Philippines in the south. 

fb. transf. A Japanese 1588. 2. A hard 
varnish of the kind used in work orig. imitating 
lacquer of Japan 1688. 3. Japanese work, 
righ With painted and varnished design 1742. 

7,4. Japanese porcelain. tb. Japanese silk 
1729. 5. attrib. Of, belonging to, native to, or 
Produced in Japan; as J. clover, a legu- 
minns annual introduced into southern 

-S. in 1840 from China and Japan; J. 
earth 7 CATECHU; J. ink, a superior black 
rung ink, generally glossy when dry; 
$ zo, à moth of the genus Adela 1673. 
154 lirib., in sense 2, as j. cabinet, frame, etc. 

J 1; J. varnish (tree) = AILANTO 1789. 

2 Tan (daáps-n), v. 1688. [f. prec., sense 
+} 1. trans. To lacquer with japan; to var- 


[- OFr. janglerie, f. 
Idle talk; 
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nish with any material that gives a hard 
black gloss. 2. transf. To make black and 
glossy as in japanning 1714. 3. slang. To 
ordain. (With reference to the black coat.) 
1750. 

2. His gaiters, too, were fresh japann'd W. 
COMBE. 

Japanese (d3epini-z). 1604. [f. JAPAN + 
-ESE.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to Japan 1719. 
yon more picturesque than the J. umbrellas? 


1884. 

B. absol. or as sb. 1. A native of Japan. 
(Now only as adj. used absol. and unchanged 
for pl.) 1604. 2, The Japanese language 1828. 

Japanesery (dzæpănī-zəri). 1885. Also 
in Fr. form japonaiserie. [f. prec. + -ERY, 
after Fr.(cf. CHINOISERIE).] Japanese conduct, 
art, decoration, etc.; an instance of this. 

Japanned (dsáps-nd), ppl. a. 1693. [f. 
JAPAN v. + -ED'.] 1. Varnished, lacquered, 
etc., with japan 1693. b. Polished with 
blacking 1750. 2. Made or become Japanese 
1889. So Japa‘nning vbl. sb., also concr. = 
JAPAN 2. 

Japanner (dzăpæ-nə1). 1614. [f. JAPAN 
sb. and v. + -ER'.] fl. A Japanese; a Japa- 
nese ship —1764. 2. One who japans, one who 
follows the trade of varnishing with japan 
1695: tjoc. a shoe-black —1734. 

Jape (dép) sb. ME. [f. JAPE v.] fl. A 
trick, a device to deceive or cheat. Obs. 
since c 1515, but used by Scott. 2. A device 
to amuse; a merry or idle tale; a*jest, gibe. 
Revived in 19th c. ME. 13. A trifle, toy 
—1570. Hence Ja-pish a. 1745. 

1. The japes and mockeries of evil spirits Scorr. 

Jape (d5é'p), v. ME. [Appears to combine 
the form of OFr. japer (mod. japper) yelp, 
yap, with the sense of OFr. gaber mock, deride 
(cf. Gas v.').] tfl. trans. To trick, beguile, 
befool, deceive —1463. 12. To seduce; to 
know carnally. tAlso intr. —1589. 3. trans. 
To mock, deride, insult. Occas. used in 18— 
19th c. 1440. 4. inir. To say or do something 
in jest or mockery ME. Hence Ja:per, one 


who japes; esp. a professional jester. 
1Ja-pery, ribaldry; a jest. 
Japhetic (dsáfetik), a. Also Japetic. 


1828. [f. mod.L. Japheti descendants of 
Japheth; see -10.] Of or belonging to Japheth, 
one of the sons of Noah; descended from 
Japheth: sometimes applied to the Indo- 
European family. So Japhetite (d3é'-fetait), 
also Japhethite, a descendant of Japheth. 

Japonic (dsüpe:nik), a. 1073. [f. Japon, 
XVII var. of JAPAN + -IC.] Of or pertaining to 
Japan; Japanese. So tJapo-nian a. and sb. 
1591. 

J. earth: catechu, terra japonica. 

Japonica (dsáponiká). 1819. [mod.L., 
fem. of Japonicus pertaining to Japan.) The 
name given to various ornamental plants 
orig. native to Japan, as the common 
camellia (Camellia japonica), the Japan 
quince (Pyrus japonica). 

Jar (d3ã1), sb.’ 1546. [Goes with JAR v.] 

I. 1. A harsh inharmonious sound; tspec. in 
Mus., A discord 1553. 12. A vibration or tick 
of the clock. SHAKS. 3. A quivering or grat- 
ing sound 1669. 4. A tremulous vibration 
resulting from concussion or physical 
shock 1815. 

1. A little iarre in musick is not easily espied 
1586. 2. Wint. T. 1. ii. 43. 

II. 1. Discord, want of harmony; a diver- 
gence or conflict of opinions, etc.; ta dis- 
crepancy of statement 1548. 2. Dissension, 
quarrelling 1546. b. A dissension; a petty 
(esp. domestic) broil 1583. 

2. b. Proverb, Women’s jars breed men’s wars. 
Phr. At (a) j.: at discord (now rare). 

III. A method of connecting the bit and the 
rods or cable in an apparatus for drilling 
rocks by impact, by means of which at each 
up-stroke a jar of the bit is produced which 
jerks it upwards 1864. 

IV. A representation of the harsh vibratory 
sound made by certain birds and insects, 
whence their popular names, as JAR-BIRD, 
JAR-OWL; hence transf., as in NIGHTJAR. 

Jar (dzā1), sb.' 1592. [- Fr. jarre — Arab. 
jarra jar.) 1, A vessel of earthenware, stone- 
ware, or glass, without spout or handle (or 
two-handled), usu. more or less cylindrical in 
form. Orig. used only in its eastern sense of a 


JARGON 


large earthen vessel for holding water, oil, 
wine, ete. 2. Such a vessel and its contents; 
hence a jarful. Formerly a measure of 
capacity. 1598. 

ri pn jar: see LEYDEN. 2. Sir, Spain has sent 
a thousand jars of oil POPE. 

Jar, sb. arch. or collog. 1674. [Later form 
of char CHARE sb.', turn, turning; see AJAR 
adv.!] In on or upon the (or a) j., on the turn, 
partly open, AJAR adv." 

Jar (d3aa), v. Also tgerre, tcharre. 1526. 
[This vb. and its sb., Jar’, are in origin prob. 
echoic.] 4 

I. 1. intr. To emit or make a harsh grating 
sound; to sound in discord with other sounds. 
Also fig. 12. intr. Of a clock (or, of minutes); 
To tick. Also in Shaks. trans. To cause to 
tick. 1593. 3. inir. To strike against some- 
thing with a grating sound, or so as to cause 
vibration; to clash 1665. 4. intr. To sound 
harshly in (obs.), or fall with harsh effect on, 
the ear. Hence, To strike with discordant or 
painful effect upon the nerves, feelings, mind, 
conscience, etc. 1538. 5. intr. To vibrate 
audibly; hence, to vibrate, shiver, or shake 
from an impact or shock 1735. 6. trans. To 
cause to sound discordantly 1633. 7. To 
cause to vibrate; to shake into vibration 
1568. 8. To injure by concussion or impact 
1875. 

1. Iarringe, and Busrtinge at me like dogs 1576, 
2. Rich. II, V. v. 51. 3. As broadsword upon tar- 
get jarred ScoTT. 4. His laugh jars on one's ear 
THACKERAY. 7. The five paved road..jars the 
nerves terribly MRS. PIOZZI. 

IL. 1. intr. To be out of harmony or at dis- 
cord in character or effect; to disagree; to 
conflict 1541. b. To clash 1621. 2. inir. To 
be at strife; to quarrel; to dispute, wrangle 
1550. 13. trans. To bring to discord —1028. 

1. Orders and Degrees Jarr not with liberty, but. 
well consist MILT, P.L. v. 793. 

lJararaca (dzārărā-kă). 1013. [Native 
name in Tupi-Guarani.] A venomous serpent 
of Brazil (Bothrops jararaca) of the family 
Crotalidze. 

Ja‘r-bird [Jar sb.' IV.] Local name of 
the Nut-hatch. G. WHITE. 

\\Jarde. 1727. [Fr.— It. giarda.] = JARDON. 

\\Jardiniére (sardinyé-r), 1841. [Fr.] 1. An 
ornamental stand or receptacle for plants, 
flowers, ete. 2. Cookery. A preparation of 
mixed vegetables stewed in a sauce; j. soup, 
vegetable soup 1846. 

|Jardon. 1720. [Fr. — It. giardone, augm, 
of giarda JARDE.] Farriery. A callous tumour 
on the leg of a horse, on the outside of the 
hock —1797. 

Jarful (dsà-iful). 1860. (f. Jar sb.* + 
-FUL.] As much as a jar will hold. 

fJa:réle, v. 1549. [- OFr. jar-, gargoillier 
warble as a bird, murmur as a brook, chatter, 
prob. f. an imit. base; cf. JARGON sb.!] intr. 
To utter a harsh or shrill sound; to chatter, 
jar —1600. 

jJargogle, v. [Of unkn. origin.] trans. To 
confuse, jumble, LOCKE. 

Jargon (d3a-agen), sb." [Late ME. iargo(u)n, 
girgoun, gargoun — OFr. jargoun, gergon, 
gargon; ult. origin unkn.] 1. Twittering, 
chattering. (Recently revived.) 2. Unintel- 
ligible or meaningless talk or writing; non- 
sense, gibberish ME. 13. A cipher, or other 
system of characters or signs having an 
arbitrary meaning —1708. 4. A barbarous, 
rude, or debased language or variety of 
speech; a 'lingo'; used esp. of a hybrid 
speech 1643. 5. Applied contemptuously to 
the language of scholars, the terminology of a 
science or art, or the cant of a class, sect, 
trade, or profession 1651. 6. A ‘babel’ of 
sounds 1711. 

2. Alchymy. .is found to be mere J, an M 
ture 1722. 4. Others had the Levant Fweder 
call Lingua Frank DE For. 5. The j. of the trade 
1704, of the Law 1717. Metaphysical j. KAMES. 
Hence Jargonee-r, a jargon-monger. Jargo-nic'. 

Jargon, jargoon (d5a-1gen, daagü-n), sb.* 
1769. [- Fr. jargon (xvi) — It. giargone, 
usually identified (ult) with ZiRCON.] A 
bee colourless, or smoky variety of 

e mineral zircon, found in Ceylon. 
Jargo-nic a.? 1796. Tips Hense 

Jargon (dsà-gon), v. ME. [- OFr. jar- 

gonner in same senses, f. jargon JARGON sb.!] 


JARGONELLE 


1. intr. To warble, twitter, chatter. Obs. 
from 15th to 19th c. 2. intr. To utter jargon; 
to talk unintelligibly 1570. 

2. Disappear, I say; away, and j. no more in that. 
manner CARLYLE. Hence ‘goner. 

Jargonelle (da&igónel). Also -el. 1693. 
[- Fr. jargonelle, dim. of jargon; see JARGON 
sb.*, -EL.] An early-ripening variety of pear. 

Jargonist. rare. 1782. [f. JARGON sb.* 
+ -I9T.] One who affects or uses a Jargon. 

Jargonize (dgiagóneiz) v. 1803. [f. as 
prec. + -IzE.] a. inir. To talk jargon or a 
jargon. b. trans. To bring (into a condition) 
by means of jargon; to translate into jargon. 

;Jark. Old Cant. 1561. [Of unkn. origin.] A 
seal —1818. 

larl (yaal). Also yarl. 1820. [ON. (= OE. 
eorl EARL), orig. ‘a man of noble birth'.] An 
old Norse or Danish chieftain or under-king. 
Hist. 

Jarosite (daw-rosoit) 1854. [f. Barranco 
Jaroso in Spain; see -ITE! 2b.] Min. A 
hydrous sulphate of iron and potassium, 
occurring usually in yellowish rhombo- 
hedral crystals. 

Jar-owl, jarr-owl. 1832. [f. JAR sb.' IV.] 
The goatsucker or nightjar (local). 

Jarrah (dzæ-ră). 1860. [- native name 
djarryl, jerryhl.| The mahogany gumtree 
(Eucalyptus marginata) of West Australia; 
the durable timber of this tree. Also attrib. 

Jarring (dzã-riņ), vbl. sb. 1555. [f. JAR v. 
+ -ING'.] The action of Jar v. 1. Harsh 
dissonance; discordant sound. 2, Vibration 
caused by concussion 1775. 3. Discordant 
action 1581. 4. Disputing, wrangling 1574. 

1, The j. ofa distant door BYRON. 3. A harsh j. of 
incongruent principles SIR J. REYNOLDS. 

Ja-rring, ppl. a. 1552. [f. JAR v. + -ING*.] 
"That jars (see the vb.). 

A violent j. Motion 1005. J. int’rests 1702, 
sectaries 1780. Hence Ja'rring-ly adv., -ni 

Jarvey (daÀ-vi)  collog. Also jarvy, 
jarvie. 1819. [By-form of Jarvis or Jervis, 
personal name.] 1. A hackney-coachman 
1820. 12. A hackney-coach —1868. 


As Nos old j. with his many-caped Benjamin 

Jasey (d32'-zi). 1780. [perh. alt. of JERSEY, 
so called because made of Jersey yarn.) 
Humorous or familiar for a wig, esp. one 
made of worsted. 

Jasmine, -in (d3-smin), jessamine, -in 
(dge-simin). 1548. [The two forms (of equal 
date) repr. Fr. jasmin and tjessemin — Arab. 
yás(aymin — Pers, yásamin or ydsaman.) 1. a. 
orig. The plant Jasminum officinale, a climb- 
ing shrub with fragrant white flowers, 
grown in England since the 16th c.; hence, 
b. Any species of plant of the botanical genus 
Jasminum, with white or yellow salver- 
shaped flowers. Also the flower of any of 
these. 

Next to the Common or White Jasmine, the 
ordinary ‘Jessamine’ of English literature, the 
best, known is the Yellow-flowered, J, fruticans; 
the total number of species is about ninety. 
€. Applied to plants of other genera 1760. 2. 
A perfume derived from the flowers of the 
jasmine or jessamine 1670. 3. attrib., as j. 
flower, eto. 1644, 

1. Where jasmine trails on either side the door 
CRABBE. €. Cape J., Gardenia florida and G, 
radicans; French J., Calotropis procera, a shrub 
found in Southern Asia and Africa; Wild J., of 
Jamaica, a species of Pavella; of the W. Indies, 
Faramea odoratissima and the genus Ixora, 

Jasp (d3asp) Now rare or Obs. ME. [~ 
(O)Fr. jaspe; see JASPER.) = JASPER 1. 

Ja'spachate (-ke't), ja'spagate. 1681. [— 
Fr. jaspagate — L. iaspachates (Pliny), — GT., 
f. taoms jasper + dxérys AGATE.] Min. The 
same as agate jasper; see JASPER sb. 1. 

Jasper (dga-spos), sb. [ME. iaspre — OFT. 
jaspre, var. of jaspe (also mod.) — L. iaspis, 
~id- — Gr. taoms, -5-, of oriental origin.] 1. A 
kind of precious stone. a. As tr. Gr. laoms or 
L. iaspis, any bright-coloured chalcedony 
except carnelian, the most esteemed being 
green. b. Now, an opaque cryptocrystalline 
variety of quartz, of various colours, usually 
red, yellow, or brown, due mostly to the 
presence of iron oxide. 

Agate j., ‘an agate consisting of j. with veinings 
and cloudings of chalcedony’ (Dana). Banded, 
striped, or ribbon j., a variety having the colours in 
broad stripes. 
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2. Short for jasper-ware 1825. 

Comb. opal, an impure opal containing iron 
oxide and having the colour of yellow jasper; J.- 

ottery, «ware, a fine kind of porcelain invented 

y Wedgwood and used by him for his cameos, 
etc. 

fJa:sper, v. 1620. [f. JASPER sb.) 1. intr. 
To have a clouding or speckling of various 
colours, like some kinds of jasper; to be 
variegated. 2. trans. To marble, to speckle 
1799. So Ja'spered a., marbled, speckled 


1620. 
Ja:sperated, ppl. a. |f. JASPER sb. + 
-ATE? + -ED:.] ‘Mixed with jasper’ (Web- 
ster). 


Jasperize (dza-sporoiz), v. 1833. [f. as 
prec. + -IzE.] trans. To convert by petrifac- 
tion into jasper, or into a form of silica re- 
sembling jasper. 

Jaspery (dga-spori), a. 1797. [f. as prec. 
+ -Y^] Of the nature of, resembling, or 
containing jasper. 

tJaspi'dean, a. 1796. [f. asnext + -AN;see 
-EAN.] = next —1807, 

Jaspideous (dawspi-díos), a. 1804. [f. L. 
iaspideus (f. iaspis; see next) + -0U8.] Of 
the nature of jasper. 

lJaspis (dse-spis). ME. [L. iaspis, -id-; 
see JASPER.] = JASPER sb. 1 a; rarely 1 b. 

Ja:spoid, a. 1855. (irreg. f. L. jaspis or 
Gr. toms JASP + -O0ID.] Resembling jasper. 

{Jasponyx. 1616. [- L. iasponyz — Gr. 
laozóvo£, ff laoms JASPER + őv ONYX.) An 
onyx partaking of the characters of jasper 
—1748. 

IJataka (dsw-táká). 1861. [Skr., = nativ- 
ity.] A narration of one of the incarnations 
of Buddha preceding Gautama. 

Jauk (dsQk), v. Sc. 1568. [Of unkn. origin.) 
intr. To trifle, dawdle. 

Jaunce,v. Obs. or arch. 1593. [perh. f. OFr.; 
cf. JAUNT v.) a. trans. ?To make (a horse) 
prenes up and down. b. inir. ? To prance as a 

orse. 

Spur-gall’d, and tyrd by iauncing Bullingbrooke 
SHARKS. So fJaunce sb. = JAUNT sb. 1. 

Jaundice (dzğ-ndis, dzā-ndis), sb. (ME. 
jaunes, etc. — OFr. jaunice (mod. -isse) 
*yellowness', f. jaune yellow; see -ICE. For 
the parasitic d cf. sound, thunder.) 1. A 
morbid condition caused by obstruction of 
the bile, and marked by yellowness of the 
conjunctiva, skin, fluids, and tissues, and by 
constipation, loss of appetite, and weakness. 
(Called yellow, black, green j., according to the 
colour of the skin.) b. White j. = CHLOROSIS; 
blue j. = CYANOSIS 1727. 12. A disease of 
trees in which there is discoloration of the 
leaves —1609. 3. transf. and fig. 1629. 

3. The Love of Gold, (That J, of the Soul, Which 
makes it look so Guilded and so Foul) COWLEY. 

Jaundice (d50-ndis, daà-n-), v. 1791. [app. 
back-formation from next.] trans. To affect 
with jaundice; usually fig. To affect with 
envy or jealousy; to tinge the views of. 

Her perceptions were jaundiced by passion 1791. 

Jaundiced (d30-ndist, d3à-n-), a. 1640. [f. 
JAUNDICE sb. + -ED'.] 1. Affected with 
jaundice. 2. Yellow-coloured 1640. 3, fig. 


1699. 

1. All looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye POPE. 3. 
Here jealousy with jaundic'd look appears 1699. 
Jaunt (dzont, dzānt), sb. 1592. [Goes w. 
JAUNT v., which appears a little earlier.) 1. 
A fatiguing or troublesome journey. (Now 
only as an ironical use of 2.) 2. An excursion, 
ip, journey, esp. one taken for pleasure 
1678. 

1. I arrived here, after a very troubl 5 
1752. 2. I have been a j. to Oxford H. VUE 

Jaunt (ds)nt, dzānt), v. 1570. [Of unkn. 
origin. Cf. JAUNCE v.) t1, trans. (T) To make 
(a horse) prance up and down; to tire a 
horse by riding him up and down -1611. 12. 
To carry up and down on a prancing horse; 
to cart about (rare) 1818. 3. intr. Of a per- 
son: To trot or trudge about. Obs. or arch. 
1575. 4. intr. To take a jaunt, now, esp., for 
pleasure 1647. 5. intr. To move jauntily. R. 
BRIDGES. 

Jau-nting-ca:r. 1801. [f. jaunting vbl. sb. 
+ CAR.] A light, two-wheeled vehicle, popu- 
lar in Ireland, now carrying four persons 
seated two on each side, either back to back 
(outside jaunting-car) or facing each other 
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(inside jaunting-car), with a seat in front for 
the driver. 

Jaunty (dsà-nti, dsQ-nti), a. 1662. [In 
early use jentee, juntee, ja(u)ntee — Fr. gentil 
(sahti; see GENTLE, GENTEEL) ; assim. later to 
adjs. in -Y'.] fl. Well-bred; gentlemanly; 
genteel —1830. b. Of things: Elegant, 
stylish (1 Obs.) 1602. 2. Easy and sprightly in 
manner; affecting airy self-satisfaction or 
unconcern 1072. b. Lively, brisk 1719. 

2. This sort of Woman is usually a janty Slattern 
STEELE. Hence Jau'ntily adv. Jau'ntiness. 

Java (d34-va). 1842. Name of an island in 
the Malay archipelago. Used attrib. in names 
of things connected with it in origin, as J. 
almond, Canarium commune; J. plum, 
Eugenia jambolana; J. sparrow, a kind of 
weaver-bird (Amadina oryzivora). Also eliipt, 
Java, a variety of domestic fowl. 

Javan (d3a-vin). 1606. [f. JAVA + -AN.} adj. 
and sb. (A native) of Java. So Javanese. 

Javel' (das-v'l). ? Obs. ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A low fellow; a rascal. 

fJa:vel'. 1601. [- Fr. javelle = ONFr. 
gavelle GAVEL sb.*] = GAVEL sb.* —1611. 

Javelin (d3@-v’lin), sb. 1513. [7 (O)Fr. jave- 
line, alt. of javelot JAVELOT.] 1. A light spear 
thrown with the hand; a dart. Also jig. 12. 
A pike or half-pike; a lance —1839. b. = 
JAVELIN-MAN 1. 1849. ł3. A fish; app. tho 
pilehard or anchovy 1655. 4. attrib. 151 
1. fig. Where the grey rocks strike Their javelins 
up the azure E. B. BROWNING. Hence Ja-velin v. 
trans. to strike or pierce with or as with a j. 
Javelinee:r, a soldier armed with a j.; a javelin- 
man. 

Javelin-man. 1705. [f. JAVELIN sb. + 
Man.}. 1. One of a body of men in the retinue 
of a sheriff who carried spears or pikes (.JAVE- 
LIN sb. 2), and escorted the judges at assizes. 
2. A soldier armed with a javelin 1846. 

1Ja:velot. 1489. [= (O)Fr. javelot — Gallo- 
Rom. gabalottus.) A small spear or javelin 
thrown with the hand or from a catapult 
-1708. Hence tJavelotie-r, a soldier armed 
with a j. 

Jaw (d30), sb. late ME. [~ OFr. joe cheek, 
jaw, in AFr. jowe, whence ME. jow(e (XIV- 
Xvi), later jawe (xv-xvu), jaw (xvi-). The 
vocalism is parallel to that of Paw sb. The 
OFr. has been referred to a Gallo-Rom. 
*gauta (cf. PAW — Rom. *paula).] 1. One of 
the bones (or sets of bones) forming the 
framework of the mouth; in sing. more often 
the lower or under jaw, the inferior maxil- 
lary, than the upper jaw or superior max- 
illary. 2. In pl. The bones and associated 
structures of the mouth including the teeth; 
hence, the cavity formed by these parts; the 
mouth, fauces, throat ME. 3. transf. chiefly 
in pl. The two sides of a narrow pass, fissure, 
gorge, or channel; the narrow entrance into à 
valley, gulf, or sea; etc. ME. 4. pl. Applied to 
the seizing or holding members of a machine, 
etc., arranged in pairs, and usually capable 
of an opening and closing movement; spec. 
Naut. the semicircular, concave, or forked 
end of a boom or gaft which clasps the mast 
with its projecting ends 1789. 5. fig. (in pl.) 
‘The seizing action or capacity of any devour- 
ing agency, as death, time, etc. 1563. 6. Vul- 
gar loquacity ; esp. cheeky or impudent talk; 
also, in vulgar language, A talk, a speech, à 
lecture, an address 1748. 

1. The j. fell, and the eyes were fixed 1866. 2. 
From his wide Jaws His Tongue unmoisten'd 
hangs SOMERVILLE. 5. To winne renowne Euen 
in the iawes of danger, and of death SHAKS. 6+ 
Phr. To hold or stop one's j. (possibly at first 


literal) 

Com |.- bit (U.S.), a short bar placed beneath 
a jor box to unite the two pedestals in a car- 
truck; -breaker, a word hard to pronounce 
(colloq.); also, a machine with powerful jaws for 
crushing ore, etc.; -rope (Naut.), the rope which 
fastens the two horns or prongs of the boom or 
gaff round the mast; -tooth, a molar tooth; 
-wedge (U.S.), a wedge to tighten the axle-box 
in an axle- ` 

Jaw (d3ĝ), v. 1612. [f. prec.] fl. trans. 
To use the jaws upon. 2. slang. a. intr. To 
use the vocal organs. (A vulgar or con- 
temptuous equivalent for speak.) 1748. b. 
trans. To scold, lecture 1810. 3. To j. away: 
to cut to the shape of jaws, or in a concaye 
curve 1802. 

Jawbation: see JOBATION. 
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Jaw-bone, jawbone (d5Q-bó*n). 1489. [f. 
Jaw sb. + BONE.] Any bone of the jaws; 
spec. each of the two forming the lower jaw. 

Jawed (d30d), a. 1529. [f. Jaw Sb. + -ED*.] 
Having or furnished with jaws. 

Jaw--fall. 1600. 1. Falling of the jaw; fig. 
dejection (rare). 12. Dislocation or subluxa- 
tion of the lower jaw so that it cannot be 
shut. 1788. 

Jaw:-fa:llen, a. 1603. [f. Jaw sb. + fallen 
pa. pple.] Chop-fallen; dejected. 

tJawn, obs. var. of CHAWN sb. and v. 

Jawy (d36-i), a. rare. 1054. [f. JAW sb. 
+ -Y5] Of or pertaining to the jaw; forceful 
in language. 

Jay (d5é). ME. [- OFr. jay (mod. geai) :— 
late L. gaius, beside gaia. The word has 
been identificd with the L. proper name 
Gaius (cf. the uses of other personal names, 
as jackdaw, robin, Fr. richard, jacques, colin, 
Du. wouler).] 1. A common European bird, 
Garrulus glandarius, in structure, etc. re- 
gembling the magpie, but in habits arboreal, 
and having a plumage in which vivid tints of 
blue are heightened by bars of jet-black and 
patches of white. b. Applied to birds of the 
sub-family Garruline or family Garrulide, 
among which are the Blue Jay (Cyanurus 
cristatus) of N. America, the Canada Jay 
(Periosoreus canadensis), the Grey Jay, Green 
Jay, etc. 1688. 2. Applied to: a. The Jack- 
daw; b. The Cornish chough, also called 
Cornish jay; c. The Missel thrush (local) 1484. 
3. transf. a. An impertinent chatterer. b. A 
showy, flashy, or light woman. c. A person 
absurdly dressed. d. A simpleton 1523. 

3. Some Iay of Italy. .hath betraid him SHAKS. 
CURVE (orig. U.S.), one who crosses a street 
without regard to traffic regulations. 

Jay:-bird. 1851. A jay: in parts of Eng- 
land, the Common Jay; in U.S., the Blue 
Jay. 

Jay:-haw:ker. U.S. 1865. A name given 
to the irregular soldiers who fought in and 
around eastern Kansas, in the free soil con- 
flict, and the early part of the American civil 
; hence, a raiding guerrilla. 

Jazerant, jesserant (dam-zérünt, d3e:s-). 
Now only Hist. ME. [- OFr. jaseran(t, -enc; 
orig. adj., in OFr. osberc (hauberc) jazerant, 
Sp. cota jacerina, f. Arab. al-jazira the island 
(see Ar), pl. al-jazá'ir Algiers.] ‘A light 
coat of armour composed of splits or small 
plates of metal rivetted to each other or to a 
lining of some stout material’ (Fairholt). 

Jazz (dzwz), sb. 1918. [Of unkn. origin.) 
A kind of music in syncopated time, as 
Played by Negro bands in U.S. Hence, any 
syncopated dance music; also, a dance to 
this music; attrib. as j.-band, -dance, -music, 
‘step. Also applied to fantastic designs or 
vivid patterns. Hence Jazz v. intr. to dance 
jazz; trans. to arrange as jazz; Ja'zzy a., 
resembling jazz. 

Jealous (d5elos), a. (ME gels, ielus — 
OFr. gelos (mod. jaloux) += med.L. zelosus, f. 
Chr.L. zelus — Gr. (js ZEAL; see -OUS.] fl. 
Vehement in wrath, desire, or devotion 
71001. 12. Ardently amorous; fond, lustful 
~1555, 3. Vigilant in guarding; suspiciously 
careful or watchful. Const. of (for, over). ME. 
4. Troubled by the belief, suspicion, or fear 
that the good which one desires to gain or 
keep for oneself has been or may be diverted 

© another; resentful towards another on 
Foot of known or suspected rivalry: a. in 

Ove or affection, esp. in sexual love ME.; 
lo in respect of success or advantage ME. c. 
D biblical language, said of God: Having a 
re which will tolerate no unfaithfulness in 
he beloved object ME. 5. Suspicious; ap- 
Prehensive of evil, fearful. Now dial. 1532. 
fb. Doubtful, mistrustful —1682, 6. Suspi- 
LUN vigilant to prevent something 
expressed or understood); vigilant in 
scrutinizing 1601. Also transf. 
ee I haue been very iealous for the Lord God of 
hostes 1 Kings 19:10. 3. The people, j. of their 
bat ron libectiea Bryce. 4. a. So young a hus- 

. fes YRON. b. Leadi m: thi 
me were j. of his glory TULWALE. COPI the 


rde thy God am a gelouse God COVERDALE 
iod. 20:5. 5. My master is very j. of the pesti- 


- Jul. C. 1. ii. 162. 6. Measures [of 
Weight, eíc.] were subject to j. supervi 

a A . supervision 

GERS. Phr. {Jealous glass, an old name for 
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glass which is translucent but not transparent. 
Hence Jea-lous-ly adv., -ness. 

{Jealous hood. So printed in 4th Fol. 
Shaks. (1685), Rom. & Jul. 1v. iv. 13, and 
taken by some as a single word = ‘jealousy’. 

Jealousy (dze-lesi). ME. [- OFr. gelosie 
(mod. jalousie), f. gelos; see JEALOUS, -Y*.] 
The quality of being jealous. tl. Anger, 
wrath, indignation -1649. +2. Devotion, 
eagerness, anxiety to serve —1505. 3. Solici- 
tude or anxiety for the preservation or well- 
being of something ME. 4. The state of mind 
arising from the suspicion, apprehension, or 
knowledge of rivalry: a. in love ME.; b. in 
respect of success or advantage ME.; C. see 
JEALOUS 4 c. ME. 5. Suspicion; apprehension 
of evil; mistrust. Now dial. ME. 

1. How long, Lord, wilt thou be angry, for euer? 
shall thy ielousie burne like fire? Ps. 79:5. 4. a. 
Gelousy [is mightie] as the hell COVERDALE Song 

.8:6. b. Local jealousies KREEMAN. c. They 
ODD him to iealousie with strange gods Deut. 


Jeames. 1600. ta. Obs. f. JAMES. b. 
(After Thackeray), A ludicrous name for a 
liveried footman (pron. dgimz). 

Jean (dsé'n) 1488. [orig. ie(a)ne, ge(a)ne 
fustian; attrib. use of Jene, Gene — OFr. 
Janne (mod. Gênes) :- med.L. Janua Genoa. 
The Fr. form with -s is repr. by Eng. geanes, 
jennes (XVI), U.S. jeans.) t1. Genoa; attrib. = 
GENOESE —1607. 2. A twilled cotton cloth; a 
kind of fustian. Orig. jene fustian, shortened 
to jean. In U.S. jeans. 1567. b. attrib. as j. 
cap, etc. 1801. 

Jear(e, Jeat(e, obs. ff. JEER sb.', JET. 

Jebusite (dse-biüzoit). 1535. Name of a 
tribe of Canaanites, dispossessed of Jeru- 
salem by David. In XVII a nickname for a 
Jesuit. Hence Jebusite v., Jebusitic, 
-i-tical, -itish a. 

Jedburgh, Jeddart staff: see Starr sb. 
Whence Jedwood- (Scott) or Jeddart-axe, 
which is due to a misapprehension. 

Jee (dzī), v. Sc. 1722. (Of unkn. origin. 
Cf. GEE v.] 1. intr. To move, to stir; to move 
to one side; to move to and fro 1727. 2. 
trans. To cause to move; to move aside, 
shift, or displace slightly. Hence Jee sb. a 
move, motion 1829. 

Jee, adv. and int. 1785. a. The verb-stem 
used advb. or as an exclam, b. = GEE int., 
a word of command to a horse. 

Jeer (d3Pa), sb.* 1495. [Of unkn. origin.] 
Naut. Tackle for hoisting and lowering the 
lower yards. (Usu. in pl.) b. Comb., as j.- 
capstan, etc. 

Jeer (d3i?1), sb.* 1579. [Goes with next.] 1. 
An act of jeering; a scoff, flout, gibe, taunt 
1625. tb. The action of jeering; mockery, 
scoffing —1753. t2. Phr. In a jeer, (1) in a huff. 
NORTH. 

1. A blow is much sooner forgotten than a j. 
SPURGEON. 

Jeer (d3Pa), v. 1553. [Earliest forms are 
gule)re, geere. Of unkn. origin; fleer and leer 
have affinities of form and meaning.] 1. intr. 
"To speak in derision or mockery; to scoff de- 
risively (at). 2. trans. To address or treat 
with scornful derision; to deride, flout 1590. 

1. Here Grub-street Geese presume to joke and j. 
GRAY. 2. Yea, dost thou ieere & flowt me in the 
teeth? SHAKS. Hence Jee-rer. Jee-ringly adv. 

Jeff (daef), sb. Circus slang. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A rope. DICKENS. 

Jeffersonian (d5efoisó"-niün). U.S. 1856. 
If. Thomas Jefferson, President of the U.S. 
1801—1809; see -IAN.] adj. Pertaining to 
President Jefferson, or holding his political 
doctrines (now called DEMOCRATIC). sb. A 
supporter or follower of Jefferson; a Demo- 
crat 1880. 

Jeffersonite (d5e-foisonoit). 1822. [Named 
after President Jefferson; see prec. and -ITE* 
2b. Min. A greenish-black variety of 
pyroxene, containing some zinc and manga- 
nese. 

Jeg (daeg). 1875. (Cf. jedge, jadge, a Sc. 
form of GAUGE.] A templet or gauge for 
verifying shapes of parts in gun and gun- 
stock making. 

Jehad: see JIHAD. 

IJehovah (d5íhó*.và). 1530. [The Eng. and 
common European representation, since 
XVI, of the Hebrew divine name (YHWH, 
JHVH). This word (the ‘sacred tetragram- 
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maton’), as being too sacred for utterance, 
was pointed in the O.T. by the Masoretes 
with the vowels *, 6, à, of *dondy, as a 
direction to the reader to substitute ADONAT 
for the ‘ineffable name’. Students of Heb- 
rew at the Revival of Letters took these 
vowels as those of the sacred name itself, 
whence, in L. spelling, IeHoVa(H), i.e. 
Tehoua(h). It is now held that the original 
name was YaHWe(H), i.e. Jahve(h = Yah- 
we(h, ‘he that is’, ‘the self-existent’, or ‘the 
one ever coming into manifestation’, but 
this meaning is conjectural.) The principal 
and personal name of God in the Old Testa- 
ment; in English versions, ‘the LORD’. 
Hence in mod. Christian use = God, the 
Almighty. 

I appeared vnto Abraham Isaac and lacob an 
allmightie God: but in my name Iehouah (W'yclif 
Adonay] was I not knowne vnto them TINDALE 
E: - 


l. 6:3. 

Jehovist (d3thd"-vist). 1753. [f. JRHOV(AH 
+ -Ist.] fl. One who holds that the vowel- 
points annexed to the word Jehovah in Heb. 
represent the actual vowels of the word ; opp. 
to ADONIST. 2. A name applied to the author 
(or authors) of those non-Deuteronomic 
parts of the Hexateuch in which the divine 
name is rendered ‘Jehovah’; opp. to 
Exoust. (Now usu. JAHVIST or Y'ahwist.) 
1844. 

Hence Jehovi'stic a. of or pertaining to the 
J. or Jehovists, characterized by the use of 
the name ‘Jehovah’; also (rarely) pertaining 
to the religion of Jehovah. In both senses 
now usu. JAHVISTIC (or F'ahwistic). 

Jehu (dai-hiu). joc. 1082. [See 2 Kings 
9:20.] a, A fast or furious driver. b. A dri- 
ver, a coachman. Hence as vò., to drive 
furiously 1779. 

Jejunal (dgídgü-nÀl) a. 1878. [f. JEJU- 
NUM + -AL'] Of or pertaining to the jeju- 
num. 

Jejune (d3id5ü-n), a. 1615. [- L. jejunus 
fasting, barren, unproductive, meagre.] tl. 
Without food, fasting; hungry —1754. 2. Do- 
ficient in nourishing or substantial qualities; 
thin, scanty; meagre, unsatisfying; (of land) 
poor, barren 1646. 3. Unsatisfying to the 
mind or soul; dull, insipid, dry; thin, poor; 
wanting in substance. (The prevailing sense.) 
1615. 

3. Empty and j. speculations 1671. A very j. and 


unsatisfactory reason BLACKSTONE. Hence 
Jeju-ne-ly adv., -ness. 
Jejunity (dsídgü-niti). 1023. [- L. jeju- 


nitas, f. jejunus; see prec., -ITY.] The quality 
of being jejune; jejuneness. 

\Jejunum (d3id5a-ndm). 1541. [Mediæval 
application of L. jejunum, neut. of jejunus 
fasting (sc. intestinum). So in Fr.) Anat. 
The second part of the small intestine, be- 
tween the duodenum and ileum. 

\\Jelick (dse-lik, prop. ye-lek). 1816. [Turk. 
yelek waistcoat.) A vest or bodice worn by 
Turkish women. Also YELEK. 

Jell (del), v. U.S. collog. 1830. [Back- 
fusion from JELLY sb.] intr. To congeal or 
jelly. 

Jellied (dze-lid), a. 1593. [f. JELLY sb. 
and v. + -ED.] 1. Turned into jelly; con- 
gealed, coagulated. +2. Flavoured with 
jelly, sweet. CLEVELAND. 

Jelly (d3e-li), sb. [ME. geli, -ye — (O)Fr. 
gelée frost, jelly :- Rom. gelata (Reichenau 
Glosses), subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of 
gelare freeze, f. gelu frost.] 1. An article of 
food, consisting chiefly of gelatin, obtained 
from various animal tissues by boiling and 
subsequent cooling, having a soft homo- 
geneous consistence and usually semitrans- 
parent. Also, later, a preparation of the 
juice of fruit, etc., thickened into a similar 
consistence. fb. The substance GELATIN 
~1855. 2. gen. Anything of the consistence of 
jelly 1600. b. spec. Applied to the alga 
Nostoc, which appears as a jelly-like mass on 
dry soil after rain, and was supposed to be 
the remains of a fallen star 1641. c. A mix- 
ture of gelatin and glycerin used for mount- 
ing microscopic objects 1856. 

1. The J.. of Red Cabbage ARBUTHNOT. Thick 
j. made from chickens 1850. 2. I could have 
beaten the Woman into a J. D'URFEY. b. Like 


that falling Meteor, th 
Hat Ming or, ere she lies, A J. cold on 


JELLY 


bag, a bag for straining j. through; 
-mould; -plant, an Australian seaweed, Eucheu- 
ma speciosum, from which j., size, cement, ete, are 


le. 

Jelly (dseli), v. 1601. [f. JELUY sb.) 1. 
intr. To come to the consistence of jelly; to 
congeal, coagulate. 2. trans. To convert into 
jelly; to cause to ‘set’; to reduce to the con- 
sistence of jelly 1601. 

Jelly-fish. 1707. tl. An oceanic fish of 
the genus Plagyodus or Alepisaurus, family 
Scopelide. 2. Pop. name of various acalephs, 
medusas, or sea-nettles, from their gelatinous 
structure 1841. Also fig. Also attrib. 

|Jemadar (d3je-miidax). E. Ind. Also 
jemi-, jamadar. 1763. [- Urdu jama‘dar, f. 
Pers. jama'at body of men (jama* collection) 

+ ddr holder.] A native officer in a Sepoy 
regiment, corresponding to a lieutenant; 
also, a name for the head of a body of 
police, etc., or of servants. Hence Jema- 
dary, the office of a j. 1803. 

Jemima (d3émoi-ma). 1899. [Appellative 
use of the female name Jemima, eldest of the 
daughters of Job (Job 42:14).] 1. A made-up 
tie. 2. pl. Elastic-sided boots 1902. 

Jemmy (dse-mi), sb. Also jimmy. 1753. 
{A pet-form and familiar equivalent of the 
name James: see -Y*. In sense 1 assoo. W., 
and in 2 and 3 prob. derived from, next.] 
fl. A dandy; a finical fellow —1764. 12. A 
kind of riding-boot; also j. boot 1771. 3. A 
great-coat, DICKENS. 4. A crow-bar used by 
burglars, generally made in sections 1811. 5. 
A sheep’s head as a dish 1836. 

1. Phr. Jemmy Jessamy (Jessamine) attrib., 
dandified, foppish, effeminate, See JESSAMY. 5. 
You're all jaw like a sheep's jimmy HENLEY & 
STEVENSON. 

Jemmy (dse-mi), a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 
gemmy, jimmy, etc. 1750. [deriv. of Jim, 
Gm a.] Spruce, neat; dexterous. 

A smart cock'd beaver and a j. cane LAMB. 
Hence Je-mmily adv, Je‘mmine: 
Jenequen, var. HENEQUEN [Sp. iquen]. 
\\Je ne sais quoi (zənsẹękwà). 1656. [Fr., = 
I know not what.] An inexpressible some- 

thing. 

Jennet (dze'nėt). 1463. [- Fr. genet (in 
sense 1) ~ Sp. jinete short-stirruped light 
horseman — N.Afr. Arab. zenáta Berber tribe 
famed for horsemanship. In Fr. and Eng. 
transferred from the horseman to the horse.] 
1. A small Spanish horse. 2. A (Spanish) 
light horseman. Obs. exc. Hist. 1676. 

1. Isabella, royally attired, rode on a Spanish j. 


PRESCOTT. 

Jenneting (dze-nétin), 1601. [f. Fr. 
Jeannet, pet-form of Jean JOHN, as in Nor- 
man Fr. pomme (apple) de Jeannet; ef. tpere- 
jonette (Chaucer), and for the ending see 
-INa’,] A kind of early apple. 

Jenny (dze-ni). 1600. [A familiar or pet 
form of Janet (or of Jane), serving as a 
femine of Jack, and hence used in similar 
applications.) 

I. 1. The female namo; hence, sometimes 
applied derisively to a man. (Mod. Sc.) 2. 
Used as a prefix to denote a female animal, 
as j.-ass, j.-hooper, and occas. applied with- 
out reference to sex 1600, b, Short for j. ass, 
j. wren 1808. 3. Creeping J., the plant Money- 
wort 1882. 

II, 1. Short for SPINNING-JENNY 1796, 2. 
A locomotive crane which runs backwards 
and forwards, and moves heavy weights 1861. 
3. Billiards. A stroke made by a losing 
hazard into the middle or top pocket, from a 
ball lying near to the cushion 1856. 

Jenny wren (dzeni ren). 1648. [See 
Jenny I. 2.] A pop. name for the wren; 
sometimes regarded in nursery lore as the 
wife, bride, or sweetheart of Robin Red- 
breast. 

Jeofail (d5e-fe!l), sb. 1541. [— AFr. jeo fail 
I am at fault, i.c. jeo (Fr. fe) I, fail 1st. pers. 
pres, ind. sing. of faillir FAIL v.) Law. A mis- 
take or oversight in pleading; also, an ac- 
knowledgement of such error. Hist. tb. 
transf. A mistake -1828. Hence tJeo-fail v. 
intr. to fail to meet an obligation 1599. 

Jeopard (d3e-piad), v. ME. [Back-forma- 
tion from JEOPARDY.] 1. trans. To put in jeo- 
pardy ; to expose to loss, injury, or death; to 
hazard. fb. intr. (for ref.) To run the risk; 
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to venture —1508. 12. trans. To stake, bet 
—1580. 

1. As ready to j, his life and fortune. .as ever his 
.. forefathers had been FREEMAN. Hence Jeo'par- 
der, one who puts in jeopardy. 

Jeopardize (d5e-páidoiz), v. 1646. (f. prec. 
or JEOPARD(Y + -IZE.] (rans. = prec. 1.. 
That he should j. his wilful head Only for spite at 
me SIR H. TAYLOR. 

+Jeo-pardous, a. 1451. Also -ious (1502). 
|f. JEoPARD(Y + -OUS.] 1. Fraught with risk 
—1661. 2. Venturesome —1593. 

1. Shippes mE into so jeoperdous and ferre 

arties Hes. TI. 2. A lustye and iuperdous 

nyght 1494. Hence jJeo'pardous-ly adv., 


-ness. 

Jeopardy (dse-páadi), sb. [ME. iuparti, 
ete. = OFr. iu parti, later ieu (geu) parti, 
‘divided play’, even game, hence uncertain 
chance; in med.L. jocus partitus. For the 
change of i to d cf. CARD sb,*, DIAMOND; for 
the sp. eo cf. PoPLE.] fl. Chess, ete, A 
problem —1500. tb. A device, trick, strata- 
gem —1536. 12. A position in a game, under- 
taking, etc. in which the chances of winning 
and losing are even; uncertainty —1597. 3. 
Risk of loss, harm, or death ME. 

3. Why stand we in ieopardy euery houre? 1 Cor. 
15:30. Hence Jeo-pardy v. = JEOPARD v. 1. 

Jequirity (dsékwiriti) 1882. [- Fr. 
jéqwirity - Tupi-Guarani jekiriti.) A twining 
shrub, Abrus precatorius, the particoloured 
beans of which are used as ornaments, etc., 
and in medicine. 

Jerboa (daorbó"-à, d3z5-abo,&). 1002. [= 
med.L. jerbóa — Arab. yarbii‘, dial. jarbü* 
flesh of the loins, hence applied to the animal 
from the highly-developed muscles of its 
hind legs.] A small rodent quadruped, Dipus 
sagitta, found in the deserts of Africa; it 
is of the size of a rat, has very long hind legs 
and short fore legs, and a long tufted tail, and 
is a remarkable jumper. Hence, any Jump- 
ing-mouse of the genus Dipus or family 
Dipodide. 

Comb. J.-mouse, a N. Amer. rodent of the genus 
Dipodomys, one of the pouched mice or kangaroo- 
rats of the South-western U.S. and Mexico. 

Jere, in good jere, altered f. GOODYEAR, 
q.v. SCOTT. 

Jereed: see JERID. 

Jeremiad (daerímoi:ded). Also -ade. 1780. 
[~ Fr. jérémiade, f. Jérémie — eccl.L. Jeremias 
Jeremiah, in allusion to the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah in the O.T.; see -AD.] A lamenta- 
tion; a writing or speech in a strain of grief. 
or distress; a doleful complaint; a complain- 
ing tirade. 

I could sit down, and mourn, and utter doleful 
Jeremiads without end HELPS. 

Jerfalcon, etc., obs. f. GERFALCON, ete. 
Jericho (dse-riko). 1635. [A town in 
Palestine; see 2 Sam. 10:5.] Used in slang or 
colloq. phrases for a place of retirement or 
concealment, or a place far out of the way. 
Let them all go to J., and ne're be seen againe 


648. 

liJerid, jereed (dzčrī-d), sb. Also jerreed, 
jerrid, etc. 1662. [- Arab. jarid palm- 
branch stripped of its leaves, lance, javelin.) 
A wooden javelin, about five feet long, used 
in games by Persian, Turkish, and Arabian 
horsemen. Also, a game in which this is 
used. Hence fJeri'd v. intr., to throw the 
jerid 1698. 

Jerk (d351k), sb.' 1555. [gen. synon. with 
JERT and the earlier YERK; all three forms 
may be phonetically symbolical in origin.) 
T1. A stripe, a lash —1796; fig. a lash of sar- 
casm —1741. 2. A sharp sudden pull, throw, 
push, thrust, or twist 1575. b. (in pl. the 
jerks). Involuntary spasmodic movements 
of the limbs or features, esp. resulting from 
religious excitement 1805. 3. fig. A short 
sharp witty speech; a sally 1588. +4, A short 
abrupt series of notes (of a bird) 1794. 

2. His Jade gave him a Jerk B. Jons. b. These 
Methodis’ sets people crazy with the jerks 1874. 3. 
Sir, use your jerks and quillets at the bar BROME. 

Jerk, sb.' 1799. [f. JERK v.*; see also 
JERKY 8b.*] Jerked meat, charqui. 

Jerk (d351k), v.' 1550. [Goes with JERK 
8b.'] fl. trans. To strike with or as with a 
whip, switch, or wand —1709; tfig. to lash 
with satire or ridicule —1710. 2. To move 
(anything) by a sharp suddenly arrested 
motion; to give a sudden thrust, push, pull, 
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or twist to 1589. b. To throw or toss with a 
quick sharp motion 1786. 3. fig. To utter 
(words or sounds) abruptly, or sharply and 
shortly 1602. 4, intr. To give a jerk; to jerk 
a bow or nod; to move with a jerk 1606. b. To 
move the limbs or features spasmodically 
1874. 15. intr. To sneer, carp, gird —1704, 
16. intr. To utter a short sharp abrupt series 
of notes -1773. 

2. He jerked the horse's mouth roughly 1875. 4. 
The door jerked open 1833. 5. You must be jerk- 
ing at the times, forsooth 1643. 4 

Jerk (dgóak), v." 1707. Also tjirk. [repr. 
Amer. Sp. charquear, f. charqui — Quichua 
echarqui dried flesh in’ long strips, and 
echarquini prepare dried meat.] trans. To 
cure (meat, esp. beef) by cutting it into long 
thin slices and drying it in the sun. 

Jerker (d35-akoa). 1596. [f. JERK v.' + 
-ER}.] 1, One who jerks, esp. from religious 
excitement. 2, U.S. A fish, the river-chub, 
Hybopsis kentuckiensis, also called hornyhcad 
1884. 

Jerker, variant of JERQUER. 

Jerkin! (daó-ikin). arch. or Hist. 1519. 
unkn. origin.] A close-fitting jacket, jersey, 
or short coat, often made of leather. Still 
used dial. for a waistcoat, an under vest, or a 
loose jacket. 

fJerkin?. 1539. (dim. deriv., perh. of jer- 
in jerfalcon, GERFALOON.] The male of the 
gerfalcon. 

JJerkin?*, sb. or a. 1612. In j. beef = 
jerked beef (see JERK v.*) 1657. 

Jerkin-head. 1842. [perh. for jerking-, f. 
JERK v.' (as if the slope were jerkily inter- 
rupted).] Arch. (See quot.) 

“A form of roofing which is half-gable, half-hip. 
The gable generally goes as high as the ties of the 
couples, above which the roof is hipped off’ 
(Chambers's Encycl. V. 697). 

Jerky (dzo-rki), a. and sb.' 1858. [f. JERK 
sb. + -¥1.] A. adj. Characterized by jerks or 
sudden abrupt or twitching movements; 
often fig. spasmodic. 

Talkers that have what may be called j. minds 
1858. A j. style 1887, Hence Jerkily adv., 
Je'rkiness. 

B. sb. A springless wagon. U.S. 1884. 

Jerky, sb.2 U.S. 1890. [- American Sp. 
charqui, charque; see CHARQUI and JERK v.*] 
Jerked beef. 

Jerm-, obs. sp. of GERM-, in various words. 

Jeroboam (dseróbó"«m). 1816. [So called 
in allusion to Jeroboam ‘a mighty man of 
valour’ (1 Kings 11:28), ‘who made Israel to 
sin’ (14:16).) A large bowl or goblet; a very 
large wine-bottle. 

Jero:nymite, var. of HIERONYMITE. 

Jeropiga, -pigia, var. of GEROPIGA. 

Jerque (d35ak), v. Also tjirk. 1819. [Re- 
ferred to It. cercare to search, but historical 
evidence is wanting.] trans. To search (a 
vessel) for unentered goods; to exami 
search a ship’s papers in order to as 
whether the captain’s and the customs 
officer’s lists of cargo agree, and to see that 
all the cargo has been duly entered and 
described. 

Jerquer (dgjkoi). 1081. [See prec. vb.) 
A custom-house officer, a searcher; in the 
London Custom House, A clerical officer who 
examines and checks a ship’s papers, to see 
that all the cargo has been duly entered and 
described. 

Jerry (dse-ri), sb. 


ot 


1834. [Familiar var. of 
Jeremy or Jeremiah.) 1, A machine for shear- 
ing cloth 1883. 2. Short for j.-shop: A low 
beer-house 1834. 3, Short for j. hat: A round 
felt hat 1841. 4. Short for JERRY-BUILDER 

1890. 

Jerry, a. 1882. [prob. short for jerry-built 
(see next). Said to have arisen in Liverpool; 
recorded in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
Cheshire glossaries.) Constructed unsub- 
stantially of bad materials. 

Je-rry-buidder. 1881. [Of unkn. origin; 
see prec.] A speculating builder who ‘runs 
up’ unsubstantially built houses of inferior 
materials. So Jerry-bui:lding. Jerry- 
built a. built unsubstantial of bad 
materials; built to sell. 

Jersey! (d35-azi). 1583. The name of the 
largest of the Channel Islands; used attrib. 
and ellipt. 1. attrib. Of Jersey; of Jersey 
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worsted. 2. sb. a. Jersey knitted work; 
Jersey worsted; worsted generally 1587. fb. 
Wool that has been combed and is ready for 
spinning —1790. 3. A woollen knitted close- 
fitting tunic, with short or long sleeves, worn 
either as an outer tunic, or as an under-shirt 
or under-vest 1836. 4. One of a breed of 
cattle of the Channel Islands; a cow of the 
island of Jersey 1881. 

Je-rsey*. U.S. 1770. = New Jersey. 

Jert,sb.,v. Now dial. 1540. = JERK sb.!, v.* 

Jerusalem (daórü-sülém). 1615. [In A.V. 
Jerusalem, Vulg. (O.T.) Jerusalem, (N.T.) 
"Hierusalem, the latter repr. a Hellenized 
form with initial aspirate and consequent 
assim. to lepds holy, the former deriving from 
Gr. ‘Iepovoadju, which prob. approximates to 
the earlier pronune. Veriishdlém of the Heb. 
name (interpreted as ‘possession of peace.).] 
Thecity of Palestine so named; the Holy City. 
Hence attrib. or ellipt. J. letters, letters or 
symbols tattooed on the arm or body in 
memory of a visit or pilgrimage to J.; J. 
pony, à donkey (in reference to Christ's 
riding into J. on an ass). See also ARTICHOKE, 
CROSS, etc. 

Jervine (d551voin). 1838. (Formerly also 
jervina; t. Sp. jerva the poisonous root of 
Veratrum. See -INE&] Chem. An alkaloid 
occurring, together with veratrine, in the 
roots of Veralrum album and V. viride. Also 
called jervia. 

Jess (d5es), sb.; in pl. jesses (d3e-séz). 
IME. ges — OFr. ges, nom. sing. and acc. pl. 
of get (mod. jet cast) :- Rom. *jectus, for L. 
jactus throw, f. jacere throw.) A short strap 
of leather, silk, ete., fastened round each of 
the legs of a hawk used in falconry; usually 
bearing on its free end a small ring or varvel 
to which the swivel of the leash is attached. 
Also jig. 

‘Their talk was all of training, terms of art, Diet 
and seeling, jesses, leash and lure TENNYSON. 
pee Jess v. (rans. to put the jesses on (a hawk) 

Jessamine, var. of JASMINE, q.v. 

1Jessamy. 1633. [Corruption of jessamine.] 

1. = Jasmine 1. 1733. 2. A dandy, fop. See 
JEMMY sb. —1802. 

Jessant (dse-sünt), a. 1572. [In sense 1 — 
OFr. gesant (later gisant) lying, pr. pple. of 
qésir i= L. jacére to lie. In sense 2 perh. a 
different word.) Her. 1. Said of a charge 
represented as lying over another and partly 
covering it 1610, 2. Said when an animal is 
represented with a branch. flower, etc. in its 
mouth or as if issuing from it. 

2. Jessant stands between the names of the two 
charges, e.g. a hart j. a branch of dittany. 

Jesse (d5e-si). 1450. [Name of the father 
of David (1 Sam. 16:12).] A genealogical 
tree representing the genealogy of Christ from 

the root of Jesse’ (cf. Isa. 11:1); used in 
churches as a decoration for a wall, window, 
vestment, etc., or in the form of a large 
branched candlestick; attrib. J. window. 

Jessed (dsest), a. 1610. [f. JESS sb. or v. 
+ -Ep. Of a hawk: Furnished with or 
wearing jesses; in Her. having the jesses of a 
specified tincture. 

Jest (dsest), sb. (ME. geste — OFr. geste, 
jeste i= L. gesta doings, exploits, n. pl. of 
Da. pple. of gerere do, perform.] fl. A 
notable deed or action —1004. 12. A narrative 
of exploits; orig. in verse. ME. only. 13. An 
idle tale -1620. 4. A mocking speech; a taunt, 
meee Also, A piece of raillery or banter. 
: 48. 5. A saying (or transf. recital) intended 
5 excite laughter; a witticism, joke 1551. 

- a. Trifling sport, fun 1551. b. Jesting, 
eae ridicule 1597. c. A jocular affair 

732. 7. A sportive action, prank, or frolic; 
esee joke. Now rare. 1566. 18. A 

, masque, masquer: FE . 9. 
laughing-stock 1588. ERN. 

« Settyng furthe the i . 
the nobilitie HALL. 4. ‘Too bitter ie thy deat BARS. 
ated not thy laughter handsell thy owne J. 

‘ARLES. 6. a. His eyes do drop no teares: his 
Dravtes are in iest SHAKS. b. Alas poore Vorick,. - 
a fellow of infinite Test SHAKS. c. Life is a j., and 
py things. shew it Gay. 7. Hold the sweete iest vp 
me Parae Hh hens make sport at me, then let 

est (dsest), v. 1526. [f. prec.: = GEST v.' 
of which this is a var. sp.] 1. intr. To utter 
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gibes or taunts; to scoff, jeer, mock. b. trans. 
To jeer at; to ridicule; to banter 1721. 2. intr. 
To trifle 1530. 3. inir. To make witty or 
humorous remarks; to joke 1553. fb. intr. 
To disport oneself —1032. 

2. Verily I do not iest with you; there came newes 
from him last night SHAKS. 3. Because Mirth is 
agreeable, another thinks fit eternally to j. 
STEELE. b. As gentle, and as iocond, as to iest, 
Go I to fight SHARKS. 

Jest-book (dse-stbuk). 1750. [f. JEST sb. + 
Book sb.] A book of jests or amusing stories. 

Jester (dze-stə1). ME. [var. sp. of GESTER, 
orf. JEST v. + -ER'.] 1. A professional reciter 
of romances (arch.). 2. A mimic, buffoon, or 
merry-andrew; esp. one maintained in à 
prince's court or nobleman's household. 1510. 
3. One who jests, or speaks or acts in jest; a 
joker 1510. 

2. A small whole length of Archee, the King's j. 
EE WALPOLE. 3. Iesters do oft proue Prophets 


HAKS. 

Je-stful, a. 1831. [-FUL.] Full of jesting. 

Jesting (dze-stin), vbl. sb. 1526. [f. JEST 
v. + -ING.] The action of JEST v.; pleasantry; 
trifling; ridicule. 

J., said Arcite, suits but ill with pain DRYDEN. 

Je-sting, ppl. a. 1551. [f. as prec. + -ING*.] 
That jests; jocose; trifling; tieering. 

What is Truth; said j. Pilate BACON, Je'stingly 
adv. 1568. 

fJe-suist. rare. 1582. [- Fr. tJésuiste; see 
next, -IST. next —1645. 

Jesuit (dseziuit), sb. Also t-ite. 1550. 
[- Fr. jésuite or mod.L. Jesuita, f. Jesus + 
-ita -YTE! 1.] 1. A member of the ‘Society of 
Jesus’, a Roman Catholic order founded by 
Ignatius Loyola in 1534. 

The object of the Society was to support and de- 

fend the Roman Church against the 16th-c. Re- 
formers, and to propagate the faith among the 
heathen. The stringent organization of the order 
soon made it very powerful. Its secret power, and 
the casuistical principles maintained by many of 
its representatives, and generally aT to the 
body as a whole, have rendered its name odious 
not only in English, but in French and other 
languages, and have given rise to sense 2, and to 
the opprobrious sense attached to Jesuitical, 
Jesuitry, and other derivatives. 
2. transf. A dissembling person; a prevarica- 
tor 1640. 3. A dress worn by ladies in the 18th 
century, a kind of indoor morning gown 1767. 
4. attrib. or adj. That is a Jesuit; of or belong- 
ing to the Society of Jesus; Jesuitical 1660. 

1. The diuels agents..by the name of Iesuites 
STUBBES. Teach Jesuits that have travell'd far, to 
Lye, Teach Fire to burn, and Winds to blow Cow- 
LEY. 2. To humble the pride of some Jesuits, who 
call themselves Quakers 1777. 

Comb. (genitival): Jesuits' bark, the bark of 
species of Cinchona, Peruvian bark (introduced in- 
to Europe from the Jesuit Missions in S. America); 
Jesuits' drops, 'name given to a preparation of 
garlic, Peruvian balsam, and  sarsaparilla" 
(Mayne); Jesuits’ nut, the seed of Trapa natans: 
jJesuits' powder, an old name for powdered 
Peruvian k; Jesuits’ tea, an infusion of 
leaves of Psoralea glandulosa, a S. Amer. legu- 
minous shrub. 

tJe-suit, v. 1600. [f. prec. sb.] 1. intr. To 
act the Jesuit (rare). 2. trans. To make a 
Jesuit of —1645. 3. To dose with Jesuits’ bark 
(nonce-use). HARVEY. 

1Jesuited, a. 1600. [f. JESUIT sb. or v. + 
-ED.] Made or become a Jesuit; imbued with 
the principles or character of the Jesuits; 
Jesuitical —1834. 

Jesuitess (dae-ziwités). 1600. [f. JESUIT 
sb. + -ESS'.] A female Jesuit; one of an order 
of nuns established on the principles of the 
Jesuits, but suppressed by Pope Urban VIII. 

Jesuitic, -al (dseziui-tik, -àl), a. 1600. [f. 
as prec.; see -IC, -ICAL.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to the Jesuits; belonging to the Society of 
Jesus; Jesuit. 2. Dissembling; practising 
equivocation or mental reservation of truth 
1613. Hence Jesui-tically adv. 1600. 

Jesuitism (dseziwjiti:zz'm). 1609. [f. as 
prec. + -ISM. Cf. Fr. jésuitisme.] 1. The 
principles or practice of the Jesuits. 2. 
Principles or practice such as those ascribed. 
to the Jesuits; Jesuitry 1613. 3. A Jesuitical 
quibble or equivocation (rare) 1749. 

Jesuitize (dseziwitoiz), v. 1644. [f. as 
prec, + -IZE.] 1. intr. To play the Jesuit; to 
propound Jesuitical doctrines. 2. trans. To 
imbue with Jesuit principles 1679. 

Jesuitry (dae-ziuitri) 1832. [f. JESUIT sb. 
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+ -RY.] Subtle casuistry or prevarication; 
the doctrine that the end justifies the means. 

Jesus (d3i-20s). ME. [repr. Chr.L. Tēsūs, 
obl. cases Zési — Gr. 'Inoofs, ’Inood — late Heb. 
or Aramaic yési‘a, for earlier yhost‘a 
Joshua, which is explained as ‘Jah (or 
Jahveh) is salvation’. 

During the ME. period regularly used in its OFr. 
(objective) form Zesu (Jesu). The (L. nom.) form 
lesus (Jesus) was rare in ME., but became the 
regular Eng. form in XVI. In later use, Jesu 
occurs in hymns, Dn in nom. or obj., but fre- 

uently in the vocative. 

T The name of the Founder of Christianity. 
2. A figure or representation of Jesus Christ, 
as a CRUCIFIX or ECCE HOMO, or an emblem 
or device such as the letters IHS, ete. 1487. 

1. Euen soo: come lorde Iesu TINDALE Rev. 22:2 
so Cov., Great B.; Geneva, Bps., etc, Iesus]. Jesu, 
over of my soul C. WESLEY. 

Jet (det), sb.* and a. (MB. geet, jeet, later 
jeat, jeit — AFr. geet, *jeet, OFT. jaiet, jayet 
(mod. jais) :- L. gagates GAGATE.] 

A. sb. 1. A hard compact black form of 
lignite, taking a brilliant polish. It is used in 
making toys, buttons, etc., and attracts light 
bodies when electrified by rubbing. tb. A 
piece of jet —1007. 12. Black marble —1048. 
3. The colour of jet; a deep glossy black 1450. 

i.b. Your lustre too'll. . Draw courtship to you, 
as a iet doth strawes B. Jons. 3. The pansy 
freaked with jet MILT. 

B. attrib. or adj. 1. Made or consisting of jet 
1444. 2. Of the colour of jet 1716. b. spec. in 
j ant, a kind of ant (Formica fuliginosa); 
t-wood, ebony 1607. 

1. fig. J. memories (onely attracting straws and 
chaff unto them) FULLER. Comb, j.-coal, cannel 


coal. 

Jet, sb.? ME. [app. a substitution of jet = 
Fr. jet throw, cast, for certain senses of CAST 
sb.) 1. A device, a contrivance. ME. only. 
2. Fashion, style, mode, manner 1526. 

2. Phr. Of the new j., of the best j., ete. 

Jet (azet), sb. See also JuT sb.* 1610. 
[Partly from Jer v.* (and v.'); partly from 
senses of Fr. jet, f. jeter throw, cast.] tl. = 
Jerry sb. 2. G. FLETCHER. t2. A dart, spring, 
‘sprint’. Hy. More (1647). t3. An affected 
jerk of the body; a swagger —1719. 4. A 
stream of water or other liquid shot forward 
or thrown upwards (either in a spurt or con- 
tinuously), esp. from a small orifice; hence, 
any similar emission of steam, gas, or (rarely) 
of solid bodies 1696. Also transf. and fig. 5. A 
spout or nozzle for emitting water, gas, etc. 
1825. 6. Metal-casting. a. A channel or tube 
for pouring melted metal into a mould. b. 
The projecting piece of metal left at the end 
of a type in casting, and subsequently broken 
off. 1875. 7. A large ladle 1620. 

Comb. break, the mark left, as on a metal 
type, by a jet or sprue when removed after casting; 
-pump, a pump in which fluid is impelled by a 
jet of air, steam, etc. 

Jet, sb. 1748. [By-form of Gist - Law Fr. 
gist (mod. git), in the phr. action gist or git 
‘action lies’, taken subst.] = GIST sb.* 

Jet, v. (ME. gette, iett(e, app. — Anglo- 
Fr. gettre, in xv Fr. getter, jelter, mod. jeter to 
throw, cast, ete.; but the senses are those of 
L. jactare se, jactari boast, brag, vaunt 
oneself, etc.) 

I. 1. intr. To walk or move about in an 
ostentatious manner; to strut, swagger. 
Often with up and down. -1669. b. To caper, 
totrip—1700. 2. intr. To stroll 1777. 3. trans. 
To traverse ostentatiously 1530-1581. 

1. The Pharisee, he goeth jetting bolt upright 
UDALL. Mistris Minx. .iets its as gingerly as if she 
were dancing the Canaries NASHE. 

IL. 1. intr. To vaunt, to brag —1664. 2. intr. 
To revel, roister, riot —1640. 

Jet (dzet), v.* 1588. [- OFr. jeter throw, 
cast, fling, dart :- Rom. *jectare, for D. 
jactare.) 

I. t1. intr. To project, protrude, jut. Const. 
out, over 1762. tb. intr. (transf.) To encroach 
on or upon —1636. 12. irans. To build out 
spl of a house, etc.); to cause to project 

1. b. Insulting tyranny beginnes to iet Upon the 
innocent and lawlesse throane SHAKS. 

IL 1. To throw, cast, toss. Obs. exc. dial. 
1659. 12. intr. To spring, hop, bound, dart 
—1827. 13. intr. To jolt or jog —1676. +4. Of 
& bird: To jerk the tail up and down —1783. 


JET-BLACK 


2. Like as the haggard. .Jeta oft from perch to 


a jet or jets 1708. 

2. Conflicting tides that. . high their mingled bil- 
lows j. Scott. 

Je:t-bla:ck, a. 1475. Black like jet; glossy 
black. 
lJet d'eau (g¢,do). Pl. jets d'eau (3¢,do). 
1706, [Fr., = ‘jet of water'.] An ornamental 
jet of water ascending from a fountain or 
pipe; the fountain or pipe from which this 
issues. 

Jetsam (dse-tsüm). 1491. [Early forms 
jelson, -sen, later -sam (cf. FLOTSAM), contr. 
form of JkTTISON sb.) Goods thrown over- 
board to lighten a ship in distress (and after- 
wards washed ashore). 

The last clause is no 
meaning, which should 
thrown overboard to save the ship', without 
reference to whether it sinks or floats. Recent 
Law-books take the word as ‘that which is 
thrown or cast ashore by the sea’; Spelman and 
Blackstone, as ‘merchandise thrown overboard 
and sunk in the sea’, Both gapian tote evidently 
arose in the attempt to distinguish jetsam from 
flotsam. 

tJetteau (daetó-). 1705. A form confusing 
It. getto (d'acqua) and Fr. jet d'eau: see JET 
D'EAU —1703. 

tetter. (ME. getlour — AFr. *getour = (in 
form) OFr. geteor, cte., f. geter (see JET v.*); 
500 -OUR, -ER* 3.] One who boasts, vaunts, or 
makes an ostentatious display; a bragga- 
docio, bully, ‘blade’, ‘spark’ 1611. 

Jettison (dse-tison) sb. ME. [- AFr. 
gelteson, OFr, getaison i= L. jactatio, -ion-, f. 
jactare; see JET v.*, -ISON. See also JETSAM.] 
Maritime Law. The action of throwing goods 
overboard, esp. to lighten a ship in distress. 
b. fig. Throwing overboard 1887. Hence 
Je:ttison v. to throw overboard, esp. to 
lighten a ship in distress 1848, 

Jetton (dge-ton). 1762. [- (O)Fr. jeton, t. 
jeter cast up (accounts), calculate (cf. med.L. 
jactare valorem); see JET v.*) A counter of 
metal, ivory, etc., formerly used in casting 
up accounts and in card-playing. Also 
applied to medals and tokens. 

Jetty (dge-ti), sb. Also tjettee, See also 
Jurry. ME. [~ OFr. jetee, getee projecting 
part of a building, structure to protect a 
harbour, subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of jeter 
throw; see JET v.*, -Y* and cf. JUT v.*] 1. a. 
A mole, pier, or the like, constructed at the 
entrance of à harbour, or running out into 
the sea or a lake, so as to defend the harbour 
or coast; any similar structure. b. A pro- 
jecting part of a wharf, Also transf. and fig. 
12. A projecting part of a building; esp. an 
overhanging upper story —1077. t3. A 
bulwark or bastion —1867. 

Comb, j.-head, that part of a wharf which pro- 
jects beyond the rest; esp, the front of a wharf, 
whose side forms one of the cheeks of a wet or 
dry dock. 

Jetty (dge-ti), a.* 1477. [f. JET sb.t + -¥*.) 
1. Of the colour of jet; jet-black; also advb. 
2. Of the nature of jet 1875. Hence Jetti- 
ness. 

tJertty, a.* (f. Jer sb.’ or v.? + -Y'.] Swell- 
ing. CHAPMAN. 

Jetty (dze-ti), v. 1449. [f. Jerry sb.) fl. 
trans. To cause to project, furnish with pro- 
jections, 12. intr. To project, jut —1615. 3. 
To furnish with a jetty 1889. 

leu (30). Pl. jeux (30). [Fr., += L. jocus 
pleasantry, jest; see JOKE sb.] The French 
for ‘play’ or ‘game’; occurring in jeu 
d'esprit (36 despri), a play or playful action 
in which some cleverness is displayed; now 
usu., a witty or humorous trifle 1712; jeu de 
mots (50 da mo), a play on words, a pun 1823, 

Jew (da'à), sb. (ME. Giw, Gyu, Iu, Iuw, 
Ieu — OFr. giu, earlier juiu (mod. juif) i= L, 
judwus = Gr. lovdaios, f. Aram. y*hüdái, Heb. 
whüdi, t. yshüdáh Judah, name of à Jewish 
patriarch and the tribe descended from him.] 
1. One of the Hebrew or Jewish people, or 
one who professes Judaism. (Orig. a 
Hebrew of the kingdom of Judah; later, any 
Israelite who adhered to the worship of 
Jehovah as conducted at Jerusalem.) 


art of the etymological 
e ‘that which has been 
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In medieval England, Jews, though honourably 
engaged in many pursuits, were particularly 
familiar as money-lenders, a profession closed by 
Canon Law to Christians. Thus the name of Jew 
came to be associated in the popular mind with 
usury and any extortionate practices that might 
be supposed to accompany it, and gained an 
opprobrious sense. 

2. transf. As a name of opprobrium or 
reprobation, applied to a grasping or extor- 
tionate usurer, or a trader who drives hard 
bargains or deals craftily 1606. 3. attrib. or as 
adj. That is a Jew, Jewish, as Jew boy, ete.; 
of or relating to Jews, as Jew bill, etc. 1613. 

1. What is the reason? I am a Iewe; Hath not a 
Jew eyes? SHAKS. The same, abhorrence for 
idolatry which had distinguished the Jews from 
the other nations of the ancient world GIBBON. 
Jew's eye: something valued highly; Pictures. . 
Each ‘worth a Jew’s eye’ 1844. 

Comb.: J.-baiting sb. [= Ger. Judenhetze}, 
systematic harrying of Jews; -bush, the Milk 

lant; -lizard, a large Australian lizard, Amphi- 
Boturus barbatus. b. Genitival Combs.: Jews’ 
frankincense, a plant of the genus Styraz or the 
resin obtained from it (storax or benzoin); Jews’ 
houses, remains of ancient tin-smelting furnaces 
in Cornwall; Jews’ thorn = Christ's thorn. 

Jew, v. Obs. or arch. 1845. [f. JEW sb. 
(sense 2).] trans, Used opprobriously with 
the sense, To cheat or overreach. 

Jewel (d5'i-l), sb. (ME. iuel, iowel, gewel — 
AFr, juel, jeuel, OFr. joel (nom. sing. joyaus, 
mod. joyau); of doubtful formation, but ult. 
based on L. jocus jest, in Rom. game, sport.] 
1. An article of value used for adornment, 
usu. of the person; a costly ornament, esp. 
one made of gold, silver, or precious stones. 
Obs. in gen. sense. b. An ornament worn as 
the badge of an order, or as a mark of distinc- 
tion or honour 1672. 2. A precious stone, a 
gem; esp. one worn as an ornament, (The 
prevailing mod. sense.) 1590. b. Watch- 
making. A precious stone, usu. a ruby, used 
for a pivot-hole, on account of its resistance 
to wear 1825. 3. fig. A precious thing or per- 
son; a ‘treasure’, a ‘gem’ ME. 14. Naut. A 
heavy ring, used to press together the two 
parts of a cable or rope which is laid round 
an article and then rove through the ring. 
Also attrib. 1765. ` 

1. Heere, weare this Iewell for me, tis my picture 
Suaks. 2. A iewell rich he found That was a Ruby 
of right perfect hew SPENSER. Comb.: j.-hole 
(Watch-making), a hole drilled in a j. for a pivot. 
3. Oh, ‘tis a j, of a husband DRYDEN. 

Jew-el, v. 1601. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
furnish or adorn with jewels. b. Walch- 
making. To fit with jewels for the pivot-holes. 
Usu. in pa. pple. 1804. 2. fig. To bedeck as 
with jewels 1859. 

1. b. A gold hunting watch. .jewelled in four 
holes 1844. 

Jew'el-block. 1769. Naui. The name 
given to each of two small blocks suspended 
at the extremities of the main and fore-top- 
sail yards, through which the halyards of the 
studding-sails are passed. 

Jew'el-house. 1473. A house, building, 
or chamber in which jewels are kept. Now 
rare. b. spec. The room in the Tower of 
London in which the crown jewels are kept. 

Jeweller, -eler (d5'i-éloi. ME. [- AFr. 
jueler, OFr. juelier (mod. joaillier); cf. 
JEWEL sb. -ER* 2.] A maker of jewels; a 
dealer in jewels or jewellery. 

Jewellery, jewelry (d5'ü-élri, ds'ü-ilori). 
ME. [In ME. — OFr. juelerie (mod. joaillerie 
from joaillier jeweller); in mod, use (XVIII) a 
new formation from JEWEL, JEWELLER; see 
-ERY.] Jewellers’ work; gems or ornaments 
made or sold by jewellers; jewels collectively, 
or as a form of adornment, Also fig. 

In commercial use commonly spelt jewellery. 


The pronunc. with three syllables is usual with 
both forms, 

Jewess (d5'i-és). ME. [f. JEW sb. + -Ess'.] 
A female Jew; a Jewish woman. 

Jew-fish. 1697. [app. f. Jew sb. + FISH.) 
A name given to various fishes, chiefly of the 
ay hag tiara 

ie Jew-fish. .T judge so called by the English, 
because it hath Seales and Fins, therefore a clean 
Fish, according to the Levitical Law DAMPIER. 

Jewis, -ise, var. JUISE Obs., judgement. 

Jewish (d3'a-if), a. 1546. [f. Jew sb. + 
-IsH'.] Of, belonging to, or characteristic of, 
the Jews; Israelitish, Hebrew. Also fig. 

Hence Jew'ish-ly adv., -ness. 


JIB 


1Jewism. 1579. [f. JEW sb. + -ISM.] The 
religious system of the Jews; Judaism —1800. 

Jewry (d3'a*-ri). ME. [~ AFr. juerie, OFr. 
juierie (mod. juiverie): see JEW, -ERY.] 1. The 
land of the Jews, Judea; occas. — Palestine. 
Obs. or arch. 2. The Jews' quarter in à town 
or city; the Ghetto. (Hence Old Jewry in 
London.) Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 13. The Jewish 
religion —1552. 4. The Jewish people, race, 
nation, or community; the Jews collectively 
ME. 

1. In Iewry is God knowne; his name is greate in 
Israel BIBLE (Great) Ps. 70:1. 

Jew's-ear. 1544. [erron. tr. of med.L. 
auricula Jude Judas's ear; so called from its 
shape, and from its being often found on the 
elder, on which tree Judas is said to have 
hanged himself] An edible cup-shaped 
fungus (Hirneola or Exidia auricula-juda), 
formerly in repute as a medicine. 

Jews’ harp, Jew's-harp. (Also occas. w. 
small j.) 1584. [var. of JEWS’ TRUMP, q.v.] 
1. A musical instrument, consisting of an 
elastic steel tongue fixed at one end to a 
small lyre-shaped frame of brass or iron, and 
bent at the other end at right angles; it is 
played by holding the frame between the 
teeth and striking the free end of the metal 
tongue with the finger, variations of tone 
being produced by altering the size and shape 
of the cavity of the mouth. Called also Jews’ 
trump. 2. Naut. ‘The shackle for joining a 
chain-cable to the anchor-ring’ (Smyth) 1750. 

Jews’ stone, Jewstone. 1617. [tr. med.L. 
lapis Judaicus.] 1. The fossil spine of n large 
sea-urchin, found in Syria, formerly used in 
medicine. ?Obs. 1633. 2. A crystallized form 
of iron pyrites (also called marcasite), 
formerly used as a gem. Obs. 1617, 3. A 
local name for hard unmanageable rocks 
1803. 

Jews’ trump, Jew's-trump. Now rare. 
1545. [Earlier than Jews’ harp. In Scotland 
and N. of England called simply TRUMP, 
agreeing with the Fr. name trompe, now dis- 
placed by guimbarde. The first element was 
certainly Jews from the first. The attribu- 
tion to the Jews occurs only in English.) = 
JEWS’ HARP 1. 

(Wezail (dsézai-l, -é1). Æ. Ind. 1838. [Urdu 
jaz@il.| A long and heavy Afghan musket. 

Jezebel (dse:zébel). 1558. Name of the 
infamous wife of Ahab, king of Israel (1 Kings 
16:31, ete.); hence, a wicked abandoned wo- 
man, or à woman who paints her face. 

Jib (dsib), sb.' 1601. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. 
Naut. A triangular stay-sail stretching from 
the outer end of the jib-boom to the fore-top- 
mast head in large ships, and from the bow- 
sprit to the mast-head in smaller craft. 2. 
dial. The under lip (in phr. to hang thej.) Also, 
the mouth, face, or nose. 1825. 

1, Flying j., a second sail of similar shape set be- 
fore the fb on the flying Jib-boom: in some large 
vessels as many as six jibs are carried, the outer- 
most being the jib of jibs, Phr. The cut of one's j. 
(colloq.): one’s personal appearance, countenance 
or loo! f she disliked what the sailor calls the 
cut of their j, SCOTT. 

Coi uy, a stout rope which supports the 

rd, the halyard for raising and 
header, a topsail shaped like à 
stay, the stay on which the j. is set; -travel- 
circular iron hoop, with a hook and shackle, 
used to haul out the tack of the j. 

Jib (dsib), sb.? 1764. [perh. abbrev. of 
GrpBET.] "The projecting arm of a crane; also, 
the boom of a derrick. Comb. j.-crane, & 
crane fitted with a j. 

Jib (daib), sb.* 1801. [f. Je v.*] 1. The 
action of jibbing; a state of standstill. 2. A 
jibbing horse, a jibber 1843. 

Jib (daib), v.' Also gibb, jibb; see also 
GYBEv. 1691. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. trans. TO 
pull (a sail or yard) round from one side of & 
vessel to the other, as in tacking, etc. 2. 
intr. Of a sail, etc.: GYBE v. 1. 1719. b. transf. 
Of other things: To swing round 1891. tot 

l'o 


Jib, v.' Also jibb, rare gib. 1811. 
unkn. origin.) 1. inir. Of a horse, etc.: T 
stop and refuse to go on; to move restively 
backwards or sideways. 2. fig. To stop short, 
draw back, back out 1812. b. To start aside; 
to shy at 1882, 

1. A backward swain is like a jibbing horse 1802. 
Hence Ji-bber sb. a horse that jibs. 


i-bbah, Egyptian form of JUBBAH. 
ne " (di-boa), v. 1824. [Alternative 
of GIBBER.] inir. To speak rapidly 
inarticulately. 
ib 1748. [f. JrB sb.1 + Boom 
3] Naui. A spar run out from the end of 
bowsprit, to which the tack of the jib is 
hed, and beyond which is sometimes ex- 
ded the fiying Jib-boom. 
-door. 1800. [Of unkn. origin.] A door 
h with the wall in which it stands, and 
ly made indistinguishable from it. 
be (dsoib) v. U.S. Also gibe. 1813. 
"unkn. origin.] intr. To chime in (with); 


D agree. 
-Jibe, var. of GIBE sb. and v., GYBE v. 
| Jiffy (dsi-fi). collog. 1785. [Of unkn. origin.) 


‘A very short space of time; e.g. in a jiffy. 
_ Also Jiff 1797. 
Ji 


ig (dsig), sb. 1560. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. A 
"lively, rapid, springy kind of dance. 2. 
ic for such a dance; a rapid lively dance- 
; spec. one in triple rhythm (usually 6-8 
or 12-8) 1588. 13. A song or ballad of lively, 
jocular, or mocking (often scurrilous) charac- 
ter -1673. t4. A light performance of a lively 
comical character, given at the end, or in 
interval, of a play —1728. 5. A piece of 
, a joke; a trifle; a trick 1592, 6. A name 
various mechanical contrivances and 
lle machines, often merely with the sense 
dodge’, ‘devi ‘contrivance’. spec. b. A 
contrivance for jigging or dressing ore by 
haking it up jerkily in a fluid medium (see 
v. 5) 1877. c. Coal-mining. A steep tram- 
on which the loaded trucks as they 
descend draw up the empty trucks 1800. 
7. Applied joc. to à horse, a person, etc. 1700. 
— L. Wooing. is hot and hasty like a Scotch ijgge 
S. 2. They sing to jigs, and dance to church 
— music H, WALPOLE, 4. He's for a Iigge, or a tale of 
Baudry SHAKS. 5, Phr. The j. is up = the game is 
(now dial. or slang). Her jigs, and her junket- 
IS, and her tears THACKERAY, 
omb.; j.-pin, a pin used by miners to hold the 
'-beams, and prevent them from turning. 
Jig (dip v. Also tgig. 1588. (prob. f. 
JG sb.) 1. a. trans. To sing or play as a jig, 
or in the style of a jig (see JIa sb. 2, 3). ? Obs, 
b. trans. To dance (a jig or other lively dance) 
710. c. inir. To dance a jig; to dance in a 
rapid jerky fashion 1072. 2. intr. To move up 
“and down or to and fro with a rapid jerky 
motion 1604. b. ‘rans, To jerk to and fro or 
yand down 1710. 3. inir, To move in unison 
; to agree, ‘jump’, chime with (rare) 1838. 
trans. To put off with a trick. FORD. 5. To 
(ore) by shaking it under water in a 
e or box with perforated bottom, or the 
1778. 6. To shape an earthen vessel with 
(sce JiGGER sb. 4 a) 1865. 7. In Well- 
Yoring, To bore with the aid of a spring-pole, 


E. 
Which jerks up the rods and drill after the 
‘Stroke (U.S.) 


E 


i 


l. One who jigs or dances a jig. 
0, A ‘guy’ (dial). 2. Naut. a. A small 
le consisting of a double and a single 
* Dor and a. fall; esp. one used to hold on the 
N le when it is heaved into the ship 1726. b. 
Small sail 1431. c. Short for jigger-mast 
80. d. A small vessel of the smack type 

in ished with a ‘jigger’ sail (see b) 1860. 3. 
ning. a. One who jigs ore (Jie v. 5). b. 
een cratas for dressing ore, consisting of 
b Aem or a box with holes, which is shaken 
5 d down in water, or into which water is 
des IS 4. ^ name for various mechani- 
A ntrivances: e.g. a. Pottery. A horizontal 

z ee in china-making 1825. b. A loose 
ties as à warehouse crane. 1891. C. 
i - A slang name for the rest 1847. d. A 
am Toller or set of rollers fitted in a 
pes oscillating frame, for graining 
er 1883. e, Printing. A guide-mark used 
Compositors, f, Wireless. An oscillation 
eamformer 1002. g. Golf. A short iron- 

t club used for approaching 1893. 
»: mast (Naut.), (a) a small mast at the 


ten On. which a j. (sense 2 b) is hoisted; (b) the 


*rmost mast of a four-masted merchant ship; 
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-tackle (Naut.) = sense 2 a; -yard (Naut.), a 
on which the j. (sense 2 b) is extended. 

Jigger (dsi-goa), sb.* 1781. [Later var. of 
CHIGOE.] 1, = CHIGOE. 2. Applied in U.S. to 
various harvest-ticks, e.g. Leptus americanus 
and L. irritans. 

Jigger (dzi-gə1), v.* collog. 1867. [app. 
freq. of JIG v.; see -ER*] intr. To make a 
succession of rapid jerks; said of a fish strug- 
ling to free itself. 

Jigger, v.* slang or collog. 1837. A 
euphemistic substitute for a profane or in- 
decent word, esp. in asseverations. (Only in 


pass.) 

Ji-$gery-po-kery. collog. 1896. [synon. 
with and perh. alt. of Sc. and north. dial. 
jookery  pawkery, earlier jawkry-pawkry 
(xviD, jingling formation on JOUK v.*; sec 
-ERY.] Humbug. 

Jigget (dgi-gét), v. collog. 1687. [dim. of 
Jie v.) intr. To jig; to hop or skip about; to 
shake up and down; to fidget. 

Jigging (d3i-gin), vbl. sb. 1041. [f. Jie v. 
+ -ING'.] The action of JIG v.; spec. in 
Mining, the method of dressing ore by the 
motion of a wire sieve in a vat of water, 
where the smallest particles pass through the 
sieve. 

Comb.: j.-machine, a machine for jigging; = 
JIGGER sb.! 3 b; -sieve, a sieve for jigging ore. 

Jiggish (dsi-gif), a. 1024. [f. J1G sb. + 
-ISH*.] 1. Inclined to jigging; frivolous, 
frolicsome 1634. 2. Of the nature of, or suita- 
ble for, a jig or light dance. 

1. She is never sad, and yet not j. HABINGTON. 

Jiggle (dsi-g'D, v. 1836. [Partly f. JIG v. + 
-LE; partly modification of JOGGLE v.', to ex- 
press smaller movements.] To move back- 
wards and forwards, or up and down, with a. 
light unsteady motion; to move in a rapid 
suecession of slight jerks; to rock lightly 
(trans. and intr.). Hence Jiggle sb. a jig- 
gling movement. 

Jiggumbob (dsixgombob). collog. ! Obs. 
1613. [A humorous formation from JIG sb. or 
v.] = 'THINGUMBOB. 

Ji-g-saw. 1873. [f. Jig v.] A vertically 
reciprocating saw used to cut irregular pat- 
terns. J. puzzle, a puzzle consisting of a 
picture mounted on board and cut into 


irregular pieces. 

Jihad, jehad (dsiha'd). 1869. [Arab. 
jihād.) A religious war of Moslems against 
unbelievers in Islam, inculeated as a duty by 
the Koran and traditions. b. transf. A war 
or erusade for or against some doctrine, 
opinion, etc.; a war to the death. 

Jill, var. of GILL sbs.?, *. 

Jillet (dsi-lét). Se. 1755. [dim. of name 
Jill or GILL (sb.*); see -ET.] A giddy or flighty 
young woman; a jilt; a wench. 

Jill-flirt, var. of GILL-FLIRT. 

Jilt (dsilt), sb. 1072. [Of unkn. origin.) 
Tl. A harlot or strumpet; a kept mistress 
—1815. 2. One who deceives or capriciously 
casts off a lover after giving him encourage- 
ment. (The current sense.) 1074. 3. Sc. A 
wench 1316. 

Jilt (dzilt), v. 1060. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
deceive after holding out hopes in love; to 
cast off (a lover) capriciously; to play the jilt 
towards. Orig. said only of a woman. 1673. 
Also absol. or intr. 1696. 2. gen. To deceive, 
delude (Obs.); to prove false to (any one); to 
throw over for another. (Now chiefly fig. 
from 1.) 1660. 

Jimcrack, obs. f. GIMCRACK. 

Jim-crow (d5i-m,kró"). U.S. 1863. [app. 
f. Jim, var. of Jem (cf. JEMMY sb. 4).] An im- 
plement for bending or straightening iron 
rails by the pressure of a screw. Also attrib., 
as jim-crow planing-machine, a planing- 
machine with a reversing tool, to plane both 


ways. 

Jim-jam (d3i-md3em). 1550. [Fanciful 
reduplicated formation, with vowel-alterna- 
tion as in flim-flam, whim-wham, but the 
basis is unknown.) tl. A gimerack, a knick- 
knack (collog.) 11592. 2, pl. Delirium tremens 
(slang) 1885. b. pl. A fit of the creeps 1904. 

Jimmy (dsi-mi), variant of JEMMY (q.v.), 
in most senses. 

Jimp (dsimp), a. (adv.) Sc. and m. dial. 
1508. [Of unkn. origin.] 1. Slender, slim, 
delicate, graceful, neat. (A Sc. or northern 


JINN 


word, introduced in 19th c. into English 
literature.) 2. Scanty; bare (measure) 1768. 
3. adv. Barely 1814. Hence Ji-mp-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Jim(p)son-weed: see JAMESTOWN-WEED. 

Jin: see GIN, JINN. 

Jingall, var. of GINGALL. 

Jingle (d3i-ng’l), sb. Also tgingle. 1599. 
|f. JINGLE v.) 1. A noise such as is made by 
small bells, or loose pieces of metal when 
struck, etc. b. Applied depreciatively to 
other sounds 1827. 2. Something that 
jingles; a jingling bell, etc. 1615. 3. Affected 
repetition of the same or similar sounds; a 
catching array of words, whether in prose or 
verse. Chiefly contemptuous. 1645. 4. A 
covered two-wheeled car used in the south of 
Ireland and in Australia. Also attrib. 1806. 
5. U.S. name for the shell of the saddle-oyster, 
Anomia. Also attrib. 1887. 

1. The continual j. of our sledge-bells SYMONDS. 
b. The scolding and the j. of the piano M. ARNOLD. 
2. The tambourine. and the Turkish j., used in 
the army HONE. 3. Little gingles, and tinkling of 
words 1663. 

Jingle (di-pg D), v. ME. [imit.; cf. JANGLE 
v.] 1. intr. To give forth a mingling of ringing 
sounds, as by the striking together of coins, 
keys, ete. Also transf. and fig. b. To proceed 
or move with a jingling sound 1732, 2. trans. 
To cause to emit a mingling of ringing sounds 
1508. 3. intr. a. Of prose or verse: To sound 
with alliteration, rhymes, or the like 1670. 
b. To play with words for the sake of sound ; 
(depreciatively) to rhyme 1642. 

1. The harness jingles, as it es by 1871. 2. 
Jingling his keys in one pocket 1874. 3. m. A 
gingling verse,..Ad mala patrata, sunt atra 
theatra parata 1780. Hence Ji-ngler, one who 
or that which jingles; a rhymer, Ji-nglingly adr. 

Jingo (d3i-ngo), int., sb., and a. 1070. 
[orig. a piece of conjurer's gibberish. In 1694 
by jingo is used by Motteux to render Fr. par 
Dieu; cf. by Golly, Gosh, Jabers, ete. In 
Scotland, by jing or jings is in common use.] 

A. int. and sb. I. t1. (Usually Hey or High 
Jingo!) A conjurer's call for the appearance 
of something; the opposite of Hey presto! 
Hence, an exclam. of surprise at the appear- 
ance of something. —1730. 2. By jingo! a 
strong form of asseveration (collo. or vulgar) 
1694. 

2. By j., quoth Panurge, the Man talks somewhat 
like MOTTEUX Rabelais Iv. lvi. 219. We don't want 
to fight, yet by Jingo! if we do, We've got the 
LEA we've got the men, and got the money too 


78. 

II. (f. the expression ‘by Jingo!’ in the re- 
frain of the music-hall song, quoted in sense 2 
above.] A nickname for those who supported 
the policy of Lord Beaconsfield in sending a. 
British fleet into Turkish waters to resist the 
advance of Russia in 1878; hence, a blatant 
‘patriot’, a Chauvinist 1878. 

B.adj. t1. Exhibiting vulgar dash. MILLAIS. 
2. Of or pertaining to the political jingo; 
characterized by jingoism 1879. 

Jingoism (dsi-ggoiz'm). 1878. [f. prec. + 
-ISM.] The policy or practices of the jingoes. 
So Ji:zngoist = JiNGO A. II. 1884. 

Jink (dink), sb. orig. Sc. 1700. [Goes with 
JINK v.] 1. The act of eluding; a quick turn 
so as to give the slip to a pursuer or a guard 
1780. 2. Cards. The winning of a game of 
spoil-five, twenty-five, orforty-five, by taking 
all the tricks in one hand 1887. 3. High 
Jinks: app. orig. high pranks. ta. A name 
for various frolics at drinking parties (Sc.) 
1700. b. Lively or boisterous sport. (Also 
simply jinks.) 1842. 

1. Our billie's gien us a’ the j. An’ owre the sea 
Burns. 3. a. The evening ended in the full jollity 


of High Jinks LOCKHART. b. A 
S h4 eel scene for romps 


Jink (d3ink), v. Chiefly Se. 1715. [Sym- 
bolie formation expressing nimble motion; 
of unkn. origin.] 1. intr. To move with quick 
sudden action; to move jerkily to and fro 
1785. 2. intr. To make a quick elusive turn, 
so as to dodge a pursuer, etc. 1785. 3. trans. 
To elude by dodging; to dodge 1774. 4. To 
diddle 1785. 5. intr. (Cards). To win a game 
of spoil-five, twenty-five, or forty-five by 
taking all the tricks in one hand 1887. Hence 
Ji-nker, one who or that which jinks. 

Jinn (dzin). Also djin, ginn, jin. 1684. 
[- Arab. jinn, collect., demons.] In Moslem 


JINNEE 


demonology, an order of spirits lower than 
the angels, said to have the power of 
assuming human and animal forms, and to 
exercise supernatural influence over men. 
Oftener used as a sing, to denote one of 
these, 

|Jinnee (dsint-). Also GENIE. Also fem. 
jinnee:yeh. 1841. [- Arab. jinni, fem. jin- 
niyeh demon or spirit.) The sing. of prec. 

Jinny (dzini). 1797. Pet-form of JANB, 
used locally in transf. uses. Mining, A 
stationary engine used to lot down or draw 
up trucks on an inclined plane; also = jinny- 
road, a self-acting inclined plane. 

\Jinricksha, jinrikisha (dsinri-kfA, -ri-ki- 
fh). 1874. [= Japanese jin-riki-sha (j = 3), f. 
jin man + riki power + sha vehicle.] A 
light two-wheeled hooded vehicle, drawn by 
one or more men. Shortened colloq. to 
rickshaw, 

Jitney (dsitni). U.S, 1915. [Of unkn. 
origin.) a. Five cents. b. An automobile that 
plies for a small fare. 

Jiu-jitsu: see JU-JITSU. 

Jo (d36). Sc. Also joe. 1529. [Se. form of 
Joy sb.) fl. Joy, pleasure 1570. 2, A sweet- 
heart, darling, beloved one 1529. 

2. John Anderson, my jo BURNS. 

Joan (d36"n). 1588. [orlg. Joanna or Jo- 
hanna, fem. of Johannes John ; hence trans. ] 
1. Generic name for a female rustic. 2. A 
close-fitting cap worn by women about 1750, 
D Some men must loue my Lady, and some Ione 


HAKS, 

Job (dsob), sb.' 1557. [First (in Feuillerat, 
Documents Relating to the Revels. 1547-1558) 
*Iobbe of woorke'; of unkn. origin.) 1. A 
piece of work; esp. a small definite piece of 
work in ono’a own calling. 2. A piece of work, 
or transaction, done for hire, or with a special 
view to profit 1660, 3. A public service or 
trust turned to private galn or party advan- 
tage 1007. tb. Personal profit; private in- 
terest 1785. 4. Anything one has to do 1094. 
5. An affair, business, occurrence, state of 
things; esp. in good j., bad j. 1700. 6. Short 
for job-carriage, job-horse —1803. 7. attrib. 
Hired or used by the job or particular piece 
of work, or for a definite time, as job-carriage 


1, He. .never lack'd a J, for Giles to do BLOOM- 

i», Phr. the j, Y do not design to hire one 
y him by the j. 
a a Dream, thel 


(see sense 6). 
Comb,: J. lot, a !l of goods, of sundry kinds 
or qualities, t as a speculation with a view 
llaneous. 


work. 

Job (daob), sb.* 1560, |f. Jon e,'] An act 
of ‘Jobbing’; an abrupt stabbing with the 
sharp end of anything; a peck, dab, thrust; 
a jork or wrench of the bitin a horse's mouth, 

Job (d36"b), sb.* 1553. Name of an ancient 
patriarch, whose story forms a book of the 
ore Testament; a type (a) of destitution, (b) 


v.*, Dal ws 
To peck, dab, stab, prod, eto., as with the 
point of something; to hurt a horse's mouth 
with the bit;in pugilistic language, to strike 
with a sharp or cutting stroke. 2. To thrust 
(something pointed) abruptly into some- 
thing elso 1573. 3, inir. To peck (af) as a 
bird; to thrust (af) so as to stab or pierce; 


1. He measured his distance accura i 
jobbed his adversary about tae head 181) on 
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Job (àzgb), v.* 1070. [f. Jon sb.*] 1. intr. 
To do jobs; to work by the piece 1694, 2. 
trans. To let out (a large piece of work) in 
separate portions to different contractors or 
workmen 1882. 3. To hire (occas., to let out 
on hire) for a particular job, or for a definite 
time (a horse, carriage, etc.). Also absol. 1786, 
4. To let or deal with for profit 1726. 5, To 
buy and sell (stock or goods) as a broker; to 
deal with as a middleman 1670. b. intr. To 
buy and sell stock 1721. 6. intr, To turn a 
public office or service, or a position of trust, 
improperly to private or party advantage; to 
practise Jobbery 1732. 7. trans. To make à 
job of (Jon sb.! 3, 4); to deal within some way ; 
esp. corruptly for private gain or advantage. 
Also with away, into. 1720. 8. To put off by 
artifice 1876. 

1. He had worked. .and still jobbed about HONE. 
3. She went to the livery-man from whom she 
jobbed her carriage THACKERAY. 5. The Essays 


are. .jobb’d here by Scribners, New York WALT 
WHITMAN, 6. I daresay he jobs, as all other people 
of consequence do, in elections and so forth . 

Jobation (dsobé!-fon), collog, 1087. |f. 


Jopk v. + -ATION. Dialectally, usu. jawbation, 
as if from jaw.] The action of JOBE v.; a re- 
buke, reproof, esp. a long and tedious one; 
a ‘lecture’. 

Jobber! (dso:boi). dial. 1580, [f. Jom v.' 
+ -ER'.] One who or that which jobs, pecks, 
pokes, thrusts, ete. 

Jobber'(dso-boz). 1670. [f. Jon v.* + -BR.] 
1. One who does jobs or is employed by the 
job; a hack; a piece-worker 1706. 2. A job- 
master 1848. 3. A broker, à middleman; a 
small trader or salesman 1670. 4. A member 
of the Stock Exchange, who deals in stocks 
or shares on his own account; a STOCK- 
soBBER; called, in the Stock Exchange itself, 
n dealer 1719. 5. One who improperly uses à 
publie offlce, trust, or service for private gain 
oF et (rénulators have usually boon the jobbe 

. ve us ra 
of booksellers D'ISRAELI. 5. He isan oe In 


1794. 

Jobbernowl (dgo:bornó*]) — collog. 1592. 
[In xv jobard (= Fr. jobard (xvi, but. cf. 
Jobelot xv), t. OFr. Jobe stupid, silly + NoLL.] 
1, A blockish or stupid head 1599. 2. A 
blockhead. Also attrib, 

Jobbery (dso:bori) 1832, [Cf. JOBBER? 
and -ERY.) 1, Jobs collectively; job-work. 
Also attrib, 2, The perpetration of corrupt 
Jobs (see JOB ab,* 3) 1837. 

Jo-bbing, vbl. ab. 1735. (t. Jon v.* + 
*ING'.] The action of Jos v.* 1, The doing 
of odd jobs 1800. 2, The practice of a middle- 
man or stock-jobber. (See also STOCK-JOh- 
Me 1735. 3. = Jonmeny 2, 1784, 4, attrib. 

2. The jobbing of the public funds BURKE. 3. 
unnm of Parllamsatary jobbing Ren 

Jobbish (dso-bif), a. 1792. (f. Jon sb.* + 
-I5i*.]. Of the nature of a job (sce Jon sb." 3). 

tJobe (d30*b), v. collog. Also job. 1070. (f. 
Jon s5.*, in allusion to the lengthy reproofs 
of Job's friends.) frans. To rebuke in a long 
and tedious harangue; to ‘lecture’ 1704. 
fisqueatly Job his iudertà for going soaatantly 

nts for going constant! 
three or times a day to chapel 1722, Ban 

Jobmaster, job-master (d3ọ-bima:stə1). 
tim e E sb.) A man who 

ops a livery lets out horses and 
carriages by the job. 

fJo'cant, a. 1440. [=L. jocans, -ant-, 
pr. pple, of jocare JOKE v.; perh. after Jo- 
CUND.) Mirthful, merry, jocund -1087. So 
1Jo:cantry, mirth, merriment, 

Jockey (dso-ki), sb. 1529. (dim. or pet- 
form of Jock, Bo. by-form of John; orig. Se. 
and n. Eng. Sce -Y*.] 1. A diminutive of the 
name Jock or John, usu. = ‘little Jock, 
Jacky, Johnny’; hence, applied to any man 
of the common people (chiefly Sc.); also, a 
lad; an under-strapper. (Cf. Jack sb.' 2.) 
2. A strolling minstrel or beggar; a vaga- 
bond. Se. Obs. exe. Hist. 1683, 3. One who 


crafty or fraudulent bargainer; a cheat. 1053. 
14. One who rides or drives a horse; a postil- 
Mon; a charioteer —1850. 5. spec. A profes- 


JOCUNDITY 


sional rider in horse-races. (Tho chief 
current sense.) 1041. 6. attrib. 1670, 

3. I, and W. Hewer, and a friend of his, a j., did 
go about to see several pairs of horses for my 
coach Pepys. 5. The jockies whipp'd, the horses 
ran COMBE. 
Comb. ‘cap, a peaked cap of the style worn by 

ibi 


jockeys; -club, a club for the promotion and 
pe Peart of horse-racing; spec. the Jockey Club 
established at Newmarket, which is the supreme 
authority in England on these matters 17 
à kind of great-coat (?formerly worn 

dealers); -sleeve, a sleeve like that of a jockey- 


coat. 

8o Jo:ckeydom, jockeys collectively. Jo-ckey~ 
ism, the style, phraseology, or practice of jockeys, 

Jockey (dso:ki) v. 1659. [f. prec. sb.} 1, 
trans. To play the jockey with (see prec. 3 b); 
to trick, take in, ‘do’. b. To play tricks 
with; to manipulate in à tricky way 1890. c. 
intr. To play the jockey, act fraudulently; to 
aim at an advantage by adroit management 
1835. 2. (rans. To ride (a horse) in a ri 
a jockey 1825. 

1, The way in which she jockied Jos, and which 
she described with infinite fun THACKERAY. 

Jockeying (d3e-kijin), vbl. sb. 1770. If. 
JOCKEY v. + -ING'.] The action of JOCKEY 
v. 1, Horse-dealing; the riding and manage- 
ment of horses. Also attrib. 2. Adroit 
management for the purpose of gaining an 
(unfair) advantage; trickery, cheating 1807. 

Jockeyship (dz¢-kifip). 1703. [Seo —-sHm.] 
1. a. The art of a jockey; skill in horse-racing, 
b. The practice of jockeying (see prec. 2). 2. 
A mock title for a jockey, COWPER. 

1. b. To vie in i or cunning at a bett SHENSTONE. 
2. Where can at last his j. retire? 178 

Jocko (dgoko). Also jacko. 1847. [~ Fr. 
jocko, erroneously made by Buffon out of 
engeco, prop. ncheko, native name in the Ga- 
boon country, W. Africa.] The chimpanzee; 
occas., any ape. 

Jockteleg (dgo-ktéleg). Sc. and n. dial, 
Also jacklag, jackleg, etc. 1672, [In earliest 
use So., in the form Jock the ley, later 
jocteleg; of unkn. origin.) ‘A (large) clasp knife. 

Jocose (dgokó"s), a. 1079. [~ L. jocosus, 
t. focus; see JOKE sb., -0SE'.) 1, Full of Jokes; 
given to joking; playful, sportive, w aggish. 


2. Of the nature of a joke, or characterized by 
jokes; playful in style or character 1699. 
1. When they vouchsafe to. .be j. and pleasant 


with an Adversary FTESBURY. 2. J, talk GRO. 

Error, Hence Joco'se-ly adv., -ness. 

Jocoserious (d)"kosi*rlos), a. 1001. [f. 
joco-, comb. f. L. jocus jest + SERIOUS. ] Halt 
jocular, half serious; blending jokes and 
serious matters. 

Jocosity (dgokosIti). 1040. [f. JOCOSE + 
rry. Cf. mod.L. jocositas (Bacon). Jocose 
quality or disposition; mirthfulness. b. A 
jocose saying or act 1869. 

Jocular (dsokinla), a. 1020. [= L. 
jocularis, f. joculus, dim. of jocus; sec JOKE 
3d., -ULAR.] 1. Disposed to joking or jesting; 
mirthful, merry. 2. Of the nature of, oF 
containing, a joke; said or done in Joke; 
comic, humorous 1074. 

1. Pardon me for being j. ADDISON. 2. Sheridan 
made some j, reply 1890. Hence Jocula-rity, the 
quality of being j, Jo'cularly adv. 

IJoculator (d5oklüle'to1). Obs. exe. Hist. 
1500. [L., = jester; later, esp. med.Le, 
professional jester, f. joculari jest; Bee 
JONGLEUR, JUGGLER.) A professional jostor, 
minstrel, or jongleur. Hence tJo-culatory 4 
characteristic of, or having the character of, 
n jester. 9 
Jocund (dgok)nd, d36"-kdnd). a. ME. 
Now only literary. [- OF r. jocond, jocund = 
L. focundus, late form of jucundus plen ant, 
agreeable, f. juvare help, delight.) Fooling, 
expressing, or communicating mirth Or 
cheerfulness; merry, blithe, sprightly, light- 
hearted; pleasant, cheering. tb. Joyful, 
glad, well-pleased —1578. 

Tocond day Stands tipto on the mistie Moun- 
taines tops SHaxs, Hence Jo-cund-ly adv.. 
ness, {Jo-cundry, j, action or disposition. 
Jocundity (dyokv:nditi). ME. [- late L. 
jucundilas, f. jucundus; see JOCUND, ‘ITY. 
Cf. OFr. jocond-, jocundité.] 1. Jocund 
quality or condition; mirthfulness; mirth, 
merriment, glee. b. A pleasantry. NORTH: 
12. Pleasure, joy, happiness (of a spiritual 
kind) —1628, 


lel; sco YODEL. 
Joe (daó") sb.' 1772. Abbrev. of Joannes 
"Or JOHANNES, a Pg. gold coin. 
foe (d30"), sb.* collog. or slang. [Familiar 
abbrev. of Joseph.] 1. Short for Joe Miller 
K 2. A fourpenny piece = JoEY! 1882. 
a Joe Manton, a name given to fowling- 
made by Joseph Manton, a London 
"gunsmith 1816. 4. Joe Miller. [From the 
“name of Joseph Miller, a comedian (1684— 
1738), attached to a jest-book published 
after his death,] a. A jest-book 1789. b. A 
üke; esp. a stale joke, a ‘chestnut’ 1810. 


ince Joe-Millerism. MEREDITH. 
rted, 
anton 


b. A fool and his money are soon 
ew: there is a Joe Miller for your Joe 


loey! (501). slang or collog. 1805. [dim. 
A p see -Y'. Named from Joseph 
F ) A fourpenny piece. 

(d36".i), 1839. [Native Austral. 
; also gen. & young 


“Jog (doom) s». 1611, [f. Joa v.] 1. An 

of jogging; a shake; a slight push; a 
‘nudge 1635. 2. a. The act of moving mechani- 
cally up and down. b. The act of jogging 
also transf., e.g. of the rhythm of 
1611. 

A little breeze of wind. . which. .gave them a 
"kind of a J. on their way towards the shore DE 
- FOE. 2. The famillar j. of a hack carriage 1889. 

1715. [In sense 1 var. of JAG sb. 
sense 2 cf. JOGGLE sb.*] 1. = JAG sb. 4; 
a protuberance, swelling (rare). ? Obs. 
A right-angled notch, recess, or step, in a 
rface; any space cut out by such a notch 


ished by the j. which Portugal takes 

out of her territory 1893. 

Jog (dzọg), v. (In late ME. in w. midl. texts, 
ying to some extent with Jae v.' and 
, all symbolical of stabbing or jerking 
vement; not common in literature before 


heavy body) with a push or jerk; also with 
Also fig. 2. To give a slight push to; to 
; esp, so as to arouse attention 1589. 


fro with a heavy unsteady motion; to 
move about as if shaken 1586. 4. intr. To 
lk or ride with a jolting pace; to trudge; 
ence, to move on, go on, be off 1505. Also 


The Seamans needle which is jogged and 
troubled Br. REYNOLDS. 2. Sudden T jogg’d 
es, who was laid Fast by my side POPE. fig. 
 jogged his memory by reverting to our water- 
party 1840, 3. His sisters-elect, jigging and jog- 
ing in a mad polka 1852. 4. The load jogg'd 
homeward down the lane CLARE. Iog-on, Iog-on 
footpath way SHAKS, fig. My wordly matters 
On very well Scorr. Hence Jogger, one who or 
It which jogs 1605. 

oggle (doog'D, sb; 

] An act, or the action, of joggling. 
-Jo'ígle, sb.* 1703. [perh. f. Joa sb. 1.) 
asonry and Carpentry. A joint at the 
eeting of two adjacent pieces of stone or 
timber, to prevent them from sliding on one 
‘Mother; a notch in onc piece, or a correspond- 
projection in the other, or a small piece 
in between both, for this purpose. b. 
b., a8 j.- joint, -piece, etc. 1708. 
wi9Bgle (dor, v. 1513. Idim. or freq. 
00 v.; see -LE.] To jog continuously or 
Tepeatedly. 1. (rans. To shake to and fro, as 
eee Jerks; to cause to move from 
Bide to side. 2, intr. To move to and fro 
With repeated jerks; to shake or rock about, 
ane loose or unsteady; dial. to jog 


1727. |f. JoaoLE 


yl Something chanced to j 

ha J j. the magnets. .and. 

33 instantly rushed together BREWSTER, 
oggle, v.' 1801. [f. JocGLE sb.] Mason- 
E Carpeniry. trans. To join or fit to- 
er by means of a joggle; to fasten with a 

logge, 

9"B-jo:g, adv. and adj. 1780. [f. Joe v.] 

anado. With a Jogging motion or pace. 2. 
Jo = JOG-TROT B. 1837. 

: Et 8b., adj., adv. 1653. [f. Joe v. or 

‘| nie eat e A. sb. (jo-g-tro-t). 1. Tit, A 

" j à slow regular jerky pace (usu. 

Of a horse) 1790. 2. fig. A slow, monotonous, 
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or easy-going progression in any action 
1750. 

2. The monstrous jog-trot of daily life LEVER. 

B. adj. (jo-g-trot). 1. lif. Of the nature of 
a jog-trot, jogging; adapted for jogging 
along 1797. 2. fig. Uniform and unhurried; 
according to routine; humdrum 1653. b. 
Acting in a jog-trot way 1766. 

1. Pleasant jog-trot roads HUGHES. 

C. adv. (jo-g-trot). At a jog-trot pace 1845. 

Hence Jo'g-tro't v. to go or move at a jog- 
trot (lit. and fig.). Jo*&-trotter. Scorr. 

Johannean (dsohw-niün), a. 1881. If. 
eccl.L. Johannes + -AN.] = JOHANNINE, 

Johannes, Joannes (d3o(h)æ-nīz). 1756. 
[- late L. (Vulg.) Joannes, med.L. Johannes; 
see JOHN.) The name in the British colonies 
for the Pg. dobra de quatro escudos or peca of 
Joannes or João V (1703-1750), a gold coin 
valued at 6,400 reis, or about 36s. sterling 
(Also familiarly jo, or JOE.) 

Johannine (dsohw-noin) a. 1801. [f. as 
prec. + -INE'.] Of, belonging to, or having 
the character of, the apostle John. 

Johannisberger (dsohm-nisbóagoa). 1822. 
[G.] A fine white wine produced at Johannis- 
berg in the Rheingau. 

John (dson). (ME. Johan, Ion, later Thon, 
Iohn, John — late L. (Vulg.) Joannes (med.L. 
Johannes — N.T. Gr. '"Ioávegs — Heb. yohandn 
for ythéhdndn, expl. as ‘God (Jah) is gra- 
cious'.] 1. A masculine Christian name. 
b. Also used as a representative proper name 
for a footman, butler, waiter, messenger, or 
the like, and in other ways; cf. JACK, 
JonNNY. 12. A plant; a variety of pini 
usu. Sweet John —1597. 13. Sir John: 
familiar or contemptuous designation for a 
priest; from Sir as rendering L. dominus at 
the Universities. Cf. also MESS JOHN. 1653. 

3. Com neer thou preest, com hyder thou sir Iohn 
CHAUCER. 

Phr. ete. J.-a-dreams, a dreamy fellow; J. 
Company, joc. appellation of the East India Com- 
pany, taken over from the name Jan Kompanie, 

y which the Dutch E.I.C., and now the Dutch 
government, are known to natives in the East; J. 
Doe (Eng. Law), the name given to the fictitious 
lessee of the plaintiff in the (now obsolete) action 
of ejectment ; J.-g0-to-bed-at-noon, pop. name 
for the Goat's-beard, Tragopogon pratensis, or 
other flowers which close about midday, as the 
Pimpernel and the Star-of-Bethlehem; fJ. Trot, 
a bumpkin. 

b. St. John's, in comp. St. John's bread, the 
fruit of the carob-tree; also, the tree 1568. St. 
John's-wort, name for plants of the genus 
Hypericum ME. 

tJo-hn-a-novkes. 1531. [orig. John atten 
Oke, i.e. John (who dwells) at the oak.) A 
fictitious name for one of the parties in a 
legal action; hence, indefinitely, any one 
—1815. 

Jo-hn-apple. 1609. = APPLE-JOHN. 
fJo*hn-a-stiles. 1531. [orig. John atte 
Stile, i.e. John (who dwells) at the stile.) A 
fictitious name for a party in a legal action 
(usu. coupled with JOHN-A-NOKES) —1714. 

John Bull. 1772. [Name of a character 
representing the English nation in Arbuth- 
not's satire (1712).] 1. A personiflcation of the 
English nation; Englishmen collectively, or 
the typical Englishman 1778. b. (with a and 
pl.) A typical Englishman 1772. 2. A kind of 
game of chance. STRUTT. 

1. b. Both, like true John Bulls, fought with 
better will than justice for Old England MME. 
D'AnBLAY. Hence John-Bu-llism, the typical 
English character; a typically English act, utter- 
ance, or characteristic. 

John Dory (d5on dó*ri). 1609. [In sense 
2 from John added to Dorée or Dory, the 
name of the fish. No doubt a joc. formation.] 
1. As a proper name. 2. A popular name of 
a fish, Zeus faber, formerly called simply the 
dorée or dory 1754. 

Johnian (dsó*nián), sb. (a.) 1655. |f. 
JOHN + -IAN.] A member or student of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 

Johnny, Johnnie (deni). 1673. [Fami- 
liar dim. of John; see -IE, -Y*.] 1. A fellow, 
chap; spec. a nickname given to Englishmen 
in the Mediterranean, to the Confederate 
soldiers in the American civil war, etc.; now 
chiefly, a fashionable young man of idle 
habits. 2. Applied to a tiger 1815, a kind of 
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penguin 1898, ete. 3. Johnny Raw: nick- 
name for a raw recruit, a novice 1813. 
Jo:hnny-cake. Also journey-cake. 1775. 
[Of unc. origin. a. U.S. A cake made of 
maize-meal, toasted before a fire, or baked in 
a pan. b. Australia. A cake made of wheat- 
meal, baked on the ashes or fried in a pan. 
Johnsonese (daonsoni-z), sb. (a). 1843. [f. 
Samuel Johnson + -KSE.] The language or 
style of Dr. Johnson, or an imitation of it. 
B. adj. In the style of Dr. Johnson 1882. 


Johnsonian (dsonsó*niün) 1791. [f. as 
prec. + -IAN.] A. adj. Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709— 
1784); applied esp. to a style of English 
abounding in words of Latin origin. B. sb. 
A student or admirer of Dr. Johnson 1887. 
Hence Johnso-nianism, J. style or J. 
phrase, So Jo'hnsonize v. trans. to clothe in 
or imbue with the style or language of 
Dr. Johnson. 

Join, sb. 1825. [f. Jor v.] An act of 
joining, or the fact of being joined; concr. a 
line of junction, a joining. 

Join (dgoin), v. (ME. ioin, ioign — joign-, 
pres. stem of (O)Fr. joindre i= L. jungere, f. 
IE. *jug- (see YOKE sb.).] 

I. trans. 1. To put (things) together, so that 
they become physically united or contin- 
uous; to fasten, attach, connect, unite. tb. 
To harness (horses, etc. together, or to a 
vehicle); to yoke —1728. tc. To combine in a 
mixture —1626. d. Geom. To connect (two 
points) by a straight line 1660. 2. To put or 
bring into close contact ME. 3. To put 
together, combine, unite (immaterial things) 
ME. 14. To add, annex; to add in contribu- 
tion -1709. 5. To unite, combine (troops, 
etc.) into one body or company 1500. tb. 
refl. -1611. 6. To link or unite in marriage, 
friendship, or any kind of association; to 
associate, ally ME. 

1. Seas but j. the regions they divide POPE. b. He 
bade the light-foot Houres without delay To joyn 
his Steeds 1621, 3. To j. Humanity and Policy to- 
gether BACON. 4. While expletives their feeble aid. 
do j. POPE. 5. T'o j. forces (tig.), to combine efforts. 
b. Then the Spirit saide vnto Philip, Goe neere, 
and ioyne thy selfe to this charet Acts 8:29. 6. 
What therefore God hath joyned together, let not 
man put asunder Matt. 19:6. 

IL intr. 1. To come or be brought into 
material contact or connection; to combine, 
unite physically ME. 2. To be in contact; to 
adjoin ME. 3. ta. To come close together in 
time. b. To come together or exist together 
in operation ME. 4. Of two or more: To 
come together, come into company ME. t5. 
Astrol. To come into conjunction —1097. 6. 
To come together, meet, or engage in conflict. 
2 Obs. ME. 7. To enter into association or 
alliance ME. 

1. The ryver of Tames begynneth where Tame 
and Yse ioyne e ree ALSGR. 2. Iustus.. 
whose house foyned harde to the sinagoge TIN- 
DALE Acts 18:7. 3. b. Tho’ truths in manhood 
darkly j. TENNYSON. 6. Looke you pray..that 
our Armies ioyn not in a hot day SHAKS. 7. He 
makes it his business to j. in Conversation with 
Envious men STEELE. 

III. trans. To form (a whole) by putting 
parts together, e.g. as a JOINER, Obs. exc. in 
phrases. ME. 

IV. trans. To come into contact, contiguity, 
company, or union with; to associate oneself 
with; to become a member of; ellipt. for join 
oneself to, tjoin to. 1702. 

The two hands that joyn one another are Em- 
blems of Fidelity ADDISON. A young Fellow joyns 
us from t'other End of the Room STEELE, absol. 
When do you j,?—where is your regiment? LEVER. 
Phr. To j. the (great or silent) majority, to die. To 
ed Lea): to enlist. 

ases. T'o j. battle: to come together an 

a battle; to enter upon a battle, or (fig.) a un 
of any kind 1455. Also finir. said of the battle 
1650. AXE hands (from I. 2): a. lit. (a) To clasp 
one's hands together; (b) of two persons, To grasp 
each the hand of the other, in token of amity, or 
spec. of marriage; (c) of a third person (e.g. the 
priest at marriage), To cause two persons to grasp 
each other's hand. b. fig. (j. hands, j. hand in 
hand): To combine in some action or enterprise. 


Join-, the vb.-stem used in comb., as in 
tjoin-hand sb. = JOINING-HAND. 

.Joinant (dsoinünt, a. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
joignant, pr. pple. of joindre; see JOIN v., 
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-ANT.] Tl. Adjoining, adjacent. ME. only. 
2. Her. — CONJOINED 1828. 

Joinder (dgzoi-ndoa). 1601. [~ legal AFr. 
joinder, subst. use of (O)Fr. joindre; see JOIN 
V., -ER*.] The act of joining; conjunction, 
union; spec. in Law in various connections. 

Joiner (dzoi-noz) sb. (ME. ioynour — AFT. 
joignour, OFr. joigneor, f. joindre JOIN v.; 

see -OUR, -ER* 3.] 1. One who joins (see JOIN 
v.1) 1483. 2. A craftsman who constructs 
things by joining pieces of wood; a worker in 
wood who does lighter and more ornamental 
work than that of a carpenter ME. 3. transf. 
A machine for doing various kinds of work 
in wood 1875. 4. collog., U.S. One who joins 
many organizations. Joiner v. intr. to do 
the work of a j.; also trans. Joi-nering vbl. 
sb. 

Joinery (dsoi-nori). 1072. [f. JOINER + -Y*; 
see -ERY.) 1. The art or occupation of a 
joiner; also concr. things made by a joiner. 
2. transf. and fig. Work analogous to that of a 
joiner 1774. 

2. That hideous piece of female j., a patch-work 
counterpane Miss MITFORD, 

Tdoining-Hand. 1583. [f. joining + HAND 
sb.] Handwriting in which the successive 
letters of each word are Joined, cursive hand 
1812. 

Joint (dgoint), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. joint, 
OFr, jointe, subst. use of joint, jointe pa. 
pple. of joindre JOIN.) 

I. A junction. 1. A joining of two bones (or 
corresponding parts of an invertebrate ani- 
mal), either rigidly, or (esp.) 80 as to move 
upon one another; an articulation. 2. A part 
of the stem of a plant from which a leaf or 
branch grows (esp. thickened, as in grasses); 
a node 1523. 3. That wherein or whereby 
two members or elements of an artificial 
structure or mechanism are joined or fitted 
together, either so as to be rigidly fixed (as 
e.g. bricks, stones, lengths of pipe, etc.), or as 
in a hinge, pivot, swivel ME. 4. Geol. A 
crack or fissure intersecting a mass of rock; 
usually occurring in sets of parallel planes, 
dividing the mass into blocks 1601. 

1. Phr. Out of j. (ME.): lit. said of a dislocated 
bone; also of the part or member affected ; fig.per- 
verted, disordered, disorganized. The time is out 
of ioynt: Oh cursed spight, That euer I was borne 
to set it right Haml. I. v. 188. 3. Universal j.: see 
UNIVERSAL A. adj. 7. To break j.: see BREAK v. 
V.2. 4. The partings which divide columnar basalt 
into prisms are joints LYELL. 

II. 1. A part of an animal or plant body con- 
nected with another part by a joint or articu- 
tion ME, 2. spec. One of the portions into 
which a carcass is divided by the butcher, 
consisting of one or more bones with the 
meat thereon 1576. 

III. slang or collog. (chiefly U.S.) A meet- 
ing-place, esp. for an illicit purpose; spec. an 
illicit opium-den or drinking-saloon 1883. 

Comb.: j.-bedded a. Masta) of a stone; 

laced so that its natural bed (or horizontal sur- 
ace) forms a vertical j. of the work; -chair (Rail- 
ways), a chair ey CHAIR 8b.) supporting, the rails 
ata n -coupling, a form of universal joint for 
coupling sections of shafting; -hinge, the same as 
a strap-hinge; -oil, +-water, synovia; also in 
names of cattle diseases, as joint-ill, -murrain. 

Joint (d5oint), a. ME. [-(O)Fr. joint, pa. 
pple. of joindre Join.) 1. Put together, 
joined, combíned, united. spec. Of two or 
more lives: Contemporaneous, concurrent 
1606. 2. Of a person or persons: Having or 
doing (what is expressed by the noun) 
together or in common ME. 3. Of a thing, 
action, etc. (in sing.): Held, done, made, etc. 
by two or more persons, parties, or things, in 
conjunction; common to two or more ME. 

T Made up of parts joined or combined 
-1711. 

1. By their joynt endeavours 1641. During the j. 
lives of the trustees 1883. 2. Ioynt heires with 
Christ Rom. 8:17. J.-owners of the Stockport and 
Woodley Junction 1878, 3. A ioynt burthen, laid 
vpon vs all SHAKS. J.-estates BLACKSTONE. A j. 
committee of the two Houses MACAULAY. 

Joint (d5oint), v. 1530. [f. JOINT sb.] 1. 
trans. To connect by a joint or joints; to 
fasten, fit together, unite. Also fig. 1547. b. 
To fill up the joints of stone, brickwork, ete. 
with mortar or the like; to point 1703. c. 
Carpentry. To prepare (a board, stave, etc.) 
for being joined to another 1864. 2. intr. for 
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. To fit exactly into each other as in the 
Tests of masonry, etc. 1695. 3. trans. To 
divide at a joint or into joints; to disjoint, to 
dismember 1530. 

1. The fingers are. .jointed together for motion 
Ray. b. They j. the peur with mortar SKEATON. 
3. He joints the Neck: And with a stroke so stroi 
The Helm flies off DRYDEN. To j. a piece of Meal 


1709. 

Jointed (dsoi-ntéd), a. ME. [f. JOINT sb. 
+ -ED*.] Furnished with, constructed with, 
or having joints (see the sb.). b. In comb.: 
Having joints of a specified kind 1591. 

In j. Armour MILT. b. Iron-j. TENNYSON. 
Jorintedly adv. $ 

fJointer'. 1566. [f. JOINT a., or joint- in 
JOINTURE, + -ER*.] A joint possessor; one 
who holds a jointure —1590. 

Jointer* (dzoi-ntox). 1678. [f. JOINT v. + 
-ER'.] 1. Name of various tools. a. Carpen- 
try, etc. A long kind of plane used in dressing 
the edges of boards, staves, etc. for jointing; 
also a machine used in jointing staves. b. 
Masonry. A tool used for pointing the joints 
of brick or stone work 1703. c. A bent piece 
of iron inserted into a wall to strengthen a 

joint 1804. 2. A workman employed in 
jointing; esp. one who makes the junctions 
between parts of an electric wire, ete. 1870. 

Comb. Pd rep = sense 1 a. 

Jointing (dsoimntin), vbl. sb. 1691. [f. 
Jot v. + -ING'.] The action of JOINT v. 
Also concr. The structure of a joint or junc- 
tion 1608. 

Comb.: j.-plane, (a) a plane of fissure, as in a 
rock; (b)  JOINTER* 1 a; -rule, a long flat ruler 
used for guiding the jointer (JOINTER* 1 b) in 
marking the joints of brickwork. 

Jointless (dgoi-ntlés), a. 1559. [f. JOINT 
8b. + -LESS.] Without joints or the use of 
joints; stiff, rigid. 

Jointly (dgoi-ntli), adv. ME. |f. JOINT a. 
+ -LY*] In a joint manner; so as to be 
joined; ttogether —1710; fcontínuously in 
space or time —1548; unitedly, conjunctly 
(the only current sense) ME. 

A devise to two persons, to hold j. and severally 


1767. 
Jointress (dsoimntrés) 1602. [f. JomINTER* 
+ -Ess'.] A widow who holds a jointure; a 


dowager. 
Th' Imperiall Ioyntress of this Warlike State 


SHAKS. 
+Joint-ring. 1604. A finger-ring made of 
two separable halves; = GEMEL 3. —1703. 
Joint stock, joint-stock. 1615. [f. JOINT 
a. + Stock.) 1. Stock or capital held by a 
number of persons jointly; capital divided 
into shares; a common fund. 2. attrib. 
(joi-ntstock). Holding a joint stock; formed 
or conducted on the basis of a joint stock; as 
joint-stock bank, company, firm 1797. 
Joint-stool (dsoi-nt,stil) ME. [In sense 
1 orig. joined stool; in 2 f. JOINT sb. I, 3.) 
1. A stool made of parts joined or fitted to- 
gether; a stool made by a joiner. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 2. Mech. A block holding up the ends 
of parts which belong in apposition, as rail- 
way rails, ways of vessels, etc. 1875. 
Joint-tenant. 1531. [Law-Fr. jointenant: 
see JOINT a. and TENANT.] One who holds an 
undivided estate in the same right jointly 
with another or others, with right of sur- 
vivorship, till the whole remains in a single 
hand. Also fig. So Joint-te-nancy, the 
holding of an estate by joint-tenants. 
Jointure (dsoi-ntiüi), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
jointure i= L. junctura JUNCTURE.] f1. Joining, 
union —1606. 2. concr. A joining, a joint 
(now rare) ME. 13. The holding of an 
estate by two or more persons in joint- 
tenancy —1707. 4. spec. a. orig. The holding 
of property to the joint use of husband and 
wife for life or in tail, as a provision for the 
latter during widowhood. Hence, b. A sole 
estate limited to the wife, to take effect upon 
the death of her husband for her own life at 


E 1451. fe. = dowry: see DOWRY 2. 
, 4. He had married a widdow of 700 li. per annum 
joynter Woop. Hence Joi-nture v. to settle a 
jointure upon; Joi-ntureless a. 

Jointuress (d;oi-ntiürés). 1693. [Altered 
f. JoINTRESS, after prec.] = JOINTRESS. 
Jointweed (d5oi-nt,wid). 1866. Pop. name 
of various weeds with jointed stems. a. In 
U.S., Polygonum articulatum. b. Locally 
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in Eng., various species of Horsetail (Equi- 
setum); also the common Mare's-teil (Hip- 


puris vulgaris). 

Joi-t-worm. 1706. 1. A tape-worm; as 
consisting of a series of joints. 2. U.S. The 
larva of various species of hymenopterous in- 
sects belonging to the genus Isosoma, which 
do great damage to grain. 

Jointy (dsoi-nti), a. 1578. [f. JOINT sb. + 
-Y'.] Having numerous joints. 

Joist (dgoist), sb. IME. giste, gysle, early 
mod. just — OFr. giste beam supporting a 
bridge (mod. gite) :- subst. use of Rom. *jaci- 
tum, n. pa. pple. of L. jacére lie down. The 
development to joist is paralleled by hoist.) 1. 
One of the timbers, laid horizontally or nearly 
so, on which the boards of a floor or the 
laths of a ceiling are nailed; also, A timber 
which similarly supports the floor of a 
platform, a bridge, or other structure. +2, A 
mass of mineral in its natural bed. 1829, 

Joist (d3oist), v.' 1615. [f. prec.] trans, 
To furnish with, or fix on, joists. 

Joist, v.* 1601. Obs. and dial. f. GIST v. 

Joke (d36°k), sb. 1670. [orig. slang; perh. — 
L. jocus word-play, jest; cf. G. jucks, jux joke, 
spree, and Du. jok jest.] 1. Something 
said or done to excite laughter or amusement; 
a witticism, a jest; jesting, raille: also, a 
ridiculous circumstance. 2. transf. A laugh- 
ing-stock 1791. 3. Something not serious or 
earnest; a jesting matter 1726. 

1. Phr. Practical j., a trick played upon some 
person usually in order to have a laugh at his ex- 

nse, To crack a j.; to turn a malter into a j, 
The simple j. that takes the shepherd’s heart 
THOMSON. 2. I shall be the standing j. of the mess- 
table 1828. Hence Jo*ky a., jocular, 

Joke (d36°k), v. 1070. [f. prec., or = D. 
jocari jest, joke.] 1. intr. To make a joke, to 
jest. 2. trans. To make the object of a joke 
or jokes; to chaff, banter, rally 1740. 

1. Your Honour is pleas'd to j. with »ne STEELE. 
2. Sir Joseph Banks JOE her about Otoroo MRS. 
Prozz. Hence Jo*kingly adv. 1700. 

Joker (daó".koi. 1729. [f. JOKE v. + 
-ER',] 1. A jester; a merry fellow. 2. slang. 
Man, ‘fellow’, ‘chap’ 1811. 3. a. Something 
used in playing a trick 1858. b. An odd card 
in a pack, either left blank or ornemented, 
used in some games, counting usu. 88 & 
trump and sometimes as the highest trump 
1885. 4, U.S. A clause unobtrusively in- 
serted in a legislative enactment and affect- 
ing its operation in a way not immediately 
apparent 1904. 

Jokesmith (d36"-ksmip). 1813. [f. JOKE 
sb. + SMITH.) A manufacturer of jokes. 

My j. Sidney, and all his kidney SouTHEY. 

\Jokul, prop. jökull (yó-kul). Also yokul. 
1780. [Icel. jókull icicle, hence ice, glacier; ef. 
ICICLE, ICKLE.] In reference to Iceland: A 
mountain permanently covered with ice and 
snow; a snow-mountain. 

Jole, var. of Jowr. Jolie, -if, -ife, etc. 
obs. ff. Jonny. Joll(e, obs. f. JOWL. 

Jollification (dsg:lifiké!-fon). coloq. 1798. 
[f. JOLLY a. + -FIOATION.] The action of 
jollifying; merrymaking, jollity. 

We had a great j. here last week SCOTT. 

Jollify (d5olifoi), v. collog. 1824. |f. as 
prec. + -FY.] To make merry; to make or 
become slightly intoxicated. 

Jollily (dzọ-lili), adv. ME. [f. JOLLY a. + 
-LY*.] In a jolly manner (see JOLLY a.) 80 
+Jo‘lliment, Jo'lliness, jollity, mirth. 

Jollity (dso-ti). (ME. joli: jolite, e 
— OFr. joliveté, jolité, f. jolif, joli; see JOLLY a 
-TYt] 1. The quality or condition of being 
jolly; exuberant mirth; flevity, giddiness. 
2. Merrymaking, revelry; pl., Festivities 
ME. 13. Pleasure,; esp. sexual pleasure, 
lust —1615. +4. Insolent presumption or self- 
confidence —1614. +5. Splendour, magnifi- 
cence; finery -1098. 16. Pleasantry; joke, 
jest —1608. 

1. Omnia fert ætas, both health and iolitie BAR- 
CLAY. 2. It comes, like an arrest of Treason In a J. 
FELTHAM. 4. In this iollitie of conceit, he deter” 
mined to fight RALEGH. 5. Needie Nothing 
trimd in iollite SHAKS. 

Jolloped (dz¢-lopt), a. 1610. [f. jollop sb» 
wattle (app. f. JOWwL sb.* + Lap sb.! 2) + 
-ED*. Cf. dewlapped (see DEWLAP)] Her. ^ 
WATTLED. 
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Jolly (dao), sb.' slang. 1829. [JOLLY a. 
used as sb.) A royal marine. 

I'm a J.— Er Majesty's J.—Soldier and Sailor 
too Kiting. Tame j., a militiaman. 

Jo-lly, sb.* 1829. Short for JOLLY-BOAT, 

Jo-Hly, sb.’ collog. [app. f. JOLLY v. 1.] = 
JOLLIFICATION. 

Jolly (d30D, a. and adv. IME. jolif — OFr. 
jolif, (later and mod.) joli tgay, tpleasant, 
pretty, perh. f. ON. jól midwinter festival, 
feast, YULE. Final f was lost as in hasty, tardy.) 

I. 1. Of gay disposition or character; lively ; 
joyous; mirthful. Now arch. and chiefly of 
time. 12. Having the lively spirits of youth 
or health; fresh, sprightly —1986. 3. In high 
spirits; exhilarated ME. ; euphem. slightly in- 
toxicated 1052. 4. Indulging in, or fond of, 
conviviality; festive; jovial ME. 

1. While the j. Hours lead on propitious May 
Mint. 3. Young Churchill and a dozen more grew 
j., stayed till seven in the morning and drank 
thirty two bottles H. WALPOLE. 4. The j. god, 
Bacchus, He became a viveur and j. dog about 
town THACKERAY. 

IL fl. Of cheerful courage; high-hearted; 
brave —1642. 12. Overweeningly self-con- 
fident; arrogant, overbearing —1666. 

tI. Amorous; wanton, lustful 1645. 

In the Song of Songs, which is generally believed, 
even in the jolliest expressions, to figure the 
spousals of the church with Christ MILT. 

IV. ti. Brilliant, showy, splendid --1688. 
12. Finely dressed; = Sc. ‘braw’ —1593. 3. 
Good-looking; fair, pretty. Now only dial. 
ME. 4. Healthy and well developed; well- 
conditioned; plump (dial. and collog.) 1661. 

4. A dainty dame in her youth, and a j, woman in 
her age 1661, 

V. 1. Splendid, fine, excellent; also ironical 
1534. 2. Exceedingly pleasant, agrecable, or 
‘nice’. Now collog. 1549. 3. As an admiring 
intensive: Admirably great, large, big, ete.; 
ironically, ‘fine’, ‘nice’. Now colloq. 

1, For he's a j. good fe-cl-low FARRAR. 2. This 
life is most jolly SHAKS. 3. The king had four-and- 
twenty daughters, a j. number FULLER. 

B. adv. 1. In a jolly manner; merrily, 
pleasantly 1615. 2. Qualifying an adj. or 
adv.; orig, appreciatively, later also ironic- 
ally, with intensive force: Extremely, very. 
TA 1549. 

. "Tis like you'll proue a jolly surl; me 
SHARKS. y p ly surly grooi 

Jolly (d5oli), v.. 1010. (f. Jonny a.) 1. 
intr, To make merry, enjoy oneself (rare). 2. 
Slang. To treat (a person) in an agreeable 
manner, in order to keep him in good 
humour, or the like. Const. wp, along. orig. 
U.S. 1893, b. = CHAFF v.?. 

Jolly-boat (dso-libó"t). 1727. [prob. alt. 
of app. synon. tjolywat, gellywatte (XV-XVII), 
of unkn, origin. A clinker-built ship's 
boat, smaller than a cutter, used chiefly as a 
hack-boat for small work. 

tJollyhead [f. JOLLY a. + -HEAD.) Jollity. 
SPENSER. 

Jolt (d0*lt), sb. 1599. [Goes with next; 
cf. Jor sb.*] t1. A knock (of the head, etc.) 
against something —1618. 2. An abrupt shock 
or jerk which throws a person (or thing) up, 
to fall again by his (or its) own weight 1632; 
Jig. a surprise 1905. 

a My daughter Evelyn going in the coach. .a j. 
{fhe doore being not fast shut) flung her quite out 


Jolt (d5ó*1t), v. 1599. [synon. with some- 
What earlier Jor v.', but the origin of both 
Verbs is unknown, as also of the formally 
Corresp. first element of JoLT-HEAD.] t1. trans. 
To butt or push; to give a knock to; to 
nudge ~1778. 2. To shake up from one's seat 
or place with a jerk or jerks; to carry or 
transport with jolts. (Chiefly in pass.) 1599. 

. intr. To ride or move along with constant 
ium 1703. 4. inir. To move up and down or 

© and fro in a jerky manner 1788. 

E A Coach? I cannot abide to be iolted 1607. 3. 

Jomse his horses, the coach jolted again 
e aes The shoulders. .jolting up and down 
"A convulsions of a hoarse laugh MME. 

RBLAY. Hence Jo-Itingly adv. 

Solter (d3ō"-Itə4), sb. 1611. [f. JOLT v. + 

Jon One who or that which jolts. So 
o'lter v. (rare) [-En*], to jolt continuously 

(trans, and intr.). 

«dolter-head, jolterhead. 1620. [An ex- 
nsion of JOLT HEAD. ] 1. (d36%lterhe-d) = 
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JOLT HEAD 1. 1700. 2. (d36"-Iterhed) = JOLT- 
HEAD 2. 1620. Hence Jo-lter-hea:ded a. 
So Jolter-pate (in sense 1). Scorr. 

Jolt head, jolt-head. ? Obs. 1533. [See 
Jour v.] t1. prop. jolt head (d55*-It,he-d): A 
large, clumsy, or heavy head; a stupid head 
—1701. 2. (daó*lthed) A heavy-headed or 
thick-headed person; a blockhead. Also 
attrib. 1573. Hence Jolt-hea:ded a. (now 
only fig.). ?0bs. 

Jolty (daO*lti), a. 1834. [f. JoLT sb. + 
-Y'.] Having or causing jolts, as a j. coach. 

Jonah (dsó*nà), sb. Also Jonas. 1612. 
1. A Hebrew prophet, the subject of the Book 
of Jonah; used allusively. 2. Jonah-crab, 
a large crab (Cancer borealis) of the eastern 
coast of N. America 1893. Hence Jonah v. 
trans. to bring ill luck to. 

Jonathan (dsonüpün). 1816. [A personal 
name; orig. that of the son of Saul, king of 
Israel] (esp. in phr. Brother J.) A generic 
name for the people of the United States, and 
also for a representative United States 
citizen. 

The expression Brother Jonathan (cf. 2 Sam. 1:26) 
is said to have been applied to Jonathan Trum- 
bull, Governor of Connecticut, by Washington; 
hence, to a New Englander, and at length asabove. 

IJongleur (sobglór) 1779. [— Fr. jongleur, 
alt. of jougleur (OFr. jogleor) += L. joculator, 
-or- jester; sce JUGGLER.) = JUGGLER 1, 

The Jongleurs (the reciters of the merry and 
licentious fabliaux) MILMAN. 

Jonquil (d5v-nkwil, dzęn;kwil). Also 
fiunquilia, 1629. [- mod.L. jonquilla or Fr. 
jonquille — Sp. junquillo, dim. of junco i= L. 
juncus rush, reed. In early use junquilia 
— It. giunchiglia.] 1. A species of Narcissus 
(N. jonquilla), having long linear leaves and 
spikes of fragrant white or yellow flowers; 
the rush-leaved Daffodil. 2. A pale yellow 
colour like that of the jonquil. [Fr. jonquille.] 
1791. 3. A canary-bird of jonquil colour. 
Abbrev. jonque. 1805. 

Joram: see JORUM. 

Jordan (d3¢-1din). ME. [~ med.L. jur- 
danus, of unkn. origin] fl. A kind of 
pot or vessel formerly used by physicians and 
alchemists. ME. only. 2. A chamber-pot. 
Now vulgar or dial. ME. 

Jordan almond. 1440. [Late ME. iardyne, 
jarden; in med.L. amigdalum jardinum 
(jardanum); prob. = OFr. or Sp. jardin 
GARDEN; the present form (Xv1) shows assim. 
to the river Jordan.] A fine variety of 
almond, now coming chiefly from Malaga. 
Also simply jordan. 

Jorum (d36°-rem). 1730. [perh. f. name of 
Joram, who ‘brought with him vessels of 
silver, and vessels of gold, and vessels of 
brass’ (2 Sam. 8: 10)] A large drinking- 
bowl or vessel; also, its contents; esp. a 
bowl of punch. b. fig. A large quantity 1872. 

Joseph (d350"-zéf). 1578.  [repr. Heb. 
yésép, name of one of the twelve sons of 
Jacob, and esp. of the husband of Mary the 
mother of Jesus Christ; hence in derived 
uses.] 1. In allusion to the patriarch Joseph 
1849. 2. A long cloak, worn chiefly by women 
in the eighteenth century when riding; 
it was buttoned down the front and had a 
small cape 1659. 3. In names of flowers, as 
Joseph's coat (see Gen. 37:3), a cultivated 
variety of Amarantus tricolor; Joseph's 
flower (in ref. to the bearded figure of St. 
Joseph in art), Goat's-beard 1578. 

Joskin (dsoskin) 1798. [Cf. bumpkin, 
and joss dial. to bump.] A country bumpkin, 
Ihate the Joskins LAMB. 

Joss (d5¢s). 1711. [perh. ult. — Pg. tdeos, 
deus :- L. deus god, through Javanese dejos; 
cf. Du. joosje, josie.] A Chinese figure of a 
deity, an idol. Also transf. 

Comb.: j.-house, a Chinese temple or building 
for idol-worship; -stick, a thin cylinder or stick 
of fragrant tinder mixed with clay, used by the 
Chinese as incense, etc. 

Josser (d39-se1). slang. 1886. [f. Joss + 
-ER'.] 1. Austral. A padre. 2. A simpleton; 
a fellow, chap. 

Jostle, justle (d5os'l, d3n-s'l), sb. 1607. 
If. next.] t1. A just or joust; a tussle —1609. 
2. A collision; a push or thrust that shakes; 
the action of a pushing crowd (lit. and fig.) 
1611. 


JOURNAL 


2. The jostle of South African nationalities 1881. 

Jo'stle, ju:stle, v. ME. [f. JUST v. + -LE.] 

I. intr. 11. To just or tilt 17589. 2. To 
knock or push against, to come into collision 
with; also absol. to push and shove 1546. 
Also fig. b. To contend for a place, etc. by 
pushing another away from it; hence, to vie 
with some one for some advantage 1614. 3. 
To push one’s way 1612. 

2. They [the charets] shall iustle one against 
another in the broad wayes Nahum 2:4, b. None 
j. with him for the wall LAMB. 3. It requires a 
strong man to j. through a crowd SCOTT. 

II. trans. 1. To shake or drive by pushing; 
to knock or push against; to elbow, hustle 
1575. Also fig. 2. Racing. To push against 
(a competitor) so as to retard him. Also 
absol.1723. Also fig. 3. To cause (one thing) 
to push against another (lit. and fig.) 1641. 

1. Who standeth still i’ the street Shall be 
hustled and justled about CLOUGH. One atom can 
jostle another out of its place TYNDALL. 

Jo-stlement. 1859. [f. JOSTLE v. + -MENT.] 


Jostling. 

Jot (d5ot), sb.* 1499. [7 L. iola (pron. yó-ta), 
- Gr. taza Iota.) The least letter of any 
writing; hence gen. the least or a very little 
part, point, or amount; a whit. (Usu. with 
neg. expressed or implied.) 

One iott or one tytle of the lawe shall not scape 
TINDALE Matt, 5:18, He. never. abated one j. 
of his claim 1868. 

tJot, sb.? [f. Jor v.' Cf. Jorrs b.) A jolt. 
Hy. MORE (1647). 

Jot, v. Now dial. 1530, (Cf. Jour v.] To 
jog, jolt, bump (trans. and intr.). 

Jot, v.* 1721. [f. Jor sb.' In earliest use 
Sc.) trans. To write down in the briefest 
form, to make a short note of. Usu. fo j. 
down. Hence Jo'tter, one who jots, 

Jougs (d3ugz, dspgz), sb. pl. 1595, [= Fr. 
joug or L. jugum yoke, The pl. form refers 
to its hinged halves.) An old Scottish instru- 
ment of punishment; it consisted of an iron 
collar, which was locked round the culprit's 
neck, and was attached by a chain to a wall 
or post. 
ae set an old woman in the j, (or Scottish pillory) 

ICOTT. 

tJouisance, -issance. 1483. [- Fr. 
jouissance, f. jouir enjoy; see -ANCR.] = 
ENJOYMENT —1750. 

tJouk, v.! ME. [- OFr. (Norman, Picard) 
joquier, etc., be at rest, also jochier (mod. 
jucher).] 1. intr. Of birds: To perch, sit 
(upon branches); in Falconry, to roost, to 
sleep upon its perch —1072. 2. inir. To lie 
asleep or at rest; to lie close; also, To abide, 
remain. ME. only. 

Jouk, jook (dsuk), v.2 Sc. and m. dial. 
1450. (Of uncertain origin; partly coincident 
with Duck v.] 1. intr. To dodge in order to 
avoid a missile or blow; to duck 1513. 2. 
intr. To dart or spring out of the way or out. 
of sight; to hide oneself by such action; to 
skulk 1510. 3. trans. To dodge by ducking, 
bending, or springing aside 1812. 4. infr. ta. 
To bend oneself supply as an acrobat 1450. b. 
To bow (jerkily) in salutation or obeisance 
1507; fig. to cringe, fawn; to dissemble 1573. 

1. But we must jouk and let the jaw gang by 
Scorr. 4. b. But why should we to nobles jouk? 
BURNS. 

Joule, obs. f. Jowr. 

Joule (d3zl, gaul). 1882. [f. Dr. J. P. 
Joule, English physicist.] Physics. An elec- 
trical unit, the amount of work done or heat 
generated by a current of one ampére acting 
DE one second against a resistance of one 
ohm. 

Phr. Joule's equivalent = mechanical equiva- 
lent of heat: see EQUIVALENT sb. 3 c. 

Jounce (d5auns), v. 1440. [Of unkn. origin, 
like several other verbs in -ounce, viz. 
bounce, flounce, pounce, trounce, all of which 
are applied to kinds of abrupt or forcible 
movement.] 1. intr. To move violently up 
and down; to bump, bounce, jolt, 2. trans. 
To jolt, bump, or shake up and down, as by 
rough riding; to give (a person) a shaking 
1581. Hence Jounce sb. a bump, a jolt; a 
jolting pace 1787. 

Journal (d55-ml) ME. [- OFr. jurnal, 
jornal (mod. journal), subst. use of journal 
adj., for earlier jornel :- late L. diurnalis 
DIURNAL.] 


JOURNAL-BOOK 


A. adj. 1. Daily, diurnal. Now rare or 
Obs. 2. Ephemeral (rare) 1685. 

B. sb. I. t1. Eccl. = DIURNAL sb. 1. —1549. 
12. a. = ITINERARY -1613. fb. A record of 
travel-1792. 3. A daily record of commercial 
transactions, entered as they occur, in order 
to the keeping of accounts 1500. 4. a. A 
daily record of events or occurrences kept by 
any one for his own use. Now usually im- 
plying something more elaborate than a 
diary. 1010. b. A register of daily transactions 
kept by a public body or an association; 
spec. in pl. Journals, the record of the daily 
proceedings in one or other of the Houses of 
Parliament, kept by the Clerk of the House 
1647. c. Naul. A daily register of the ship's 
course, the distance traversed, the winds and. 
weather, etc. 1071. 15. A record of public 
events or transactions noted down as they 
occur, without historical discussion. Also 
in pl. 1087. 6. A daily newspaper or other 
publication; hence, by extension Any 
periodical publication containing news in any 
particular sphere 1728. 

II. ti. A day's travel; a journey —1033. 
12. Provision for a journey 1029. 3. As 
much land as can be ploughed in a day. 
Prop. the Fr. word journal (aurnal). 1050. 
4. In Machinery. The part of a shaft or 
axle which rests on the bearings. (No 
explanation of the origin of this sense has 
been given.) 1814. 

Comb.: j.-bearing, the spoori of a shaft or 
axle; -box, the box or structure enclosing the j. 
and its bearings; -packing, any mass of fibrous 
material saturated with oil or grease, and inserted 
in a journal-box to lubricate the j. Hence 
Jou-rnal v. to record in a j. 1803; in Machinery, 
to provide with or fix as a j. 1875. 

Jou'nal-book. 1603. [f. JOURNAL a. + 
Book sb., after Fr. livre journal, but now 
taken as ‘book consisting of a journal'.] A 
daybook of any kind; a diary of events; a 
book containing daily records. 

Journalese (dgdmili-z). collog. 1882. [f. 


JOURNAL sb, + -ESE.] ‘Newspaper’ or 
*penny-a-liner's' English. 
Journalism (d30-aniiliz’m). 1833. [- Fr. 


journalisme, f. journal; see -I8M.] 1. The 
occupation or profession of a journalist; 
journalistic writing; the publie journals 
collectively. 2. The practice of keeping a 
journal 1848, 

Journalist (d5)-análist). 1665. [f. JOURNAL 
+ -IST. Cf. Fr. journaliste.] 1. One who earns 
his living by editing or writing for a public 
journal or journals. 2. One who keeps a 
journal 1712. 

Journalistic (dsbanáli-stik), a. 1829. [f. 
prec. + -10.] 1, Of or pertaining to journals 
or journalism; connected with journalism. 2. 
Addicted to journalism (rare) 1833. 

Journalize (da5-mnáloiz, v. 1766. If. 
JOURNAL + -IZE.] 1, trans. To enter in a 
journal or book for daily accounts; spec. in 
Book-keeping (see JOURNAL sb. I. 3). 2. To 
enter, record, or describe in or as in a 
private journal 1775. 3. inir. To make 
entries in or keep à journal 1774. 4. To do 
the work of a journalist 1864. 

Journey (dz?-ni) sb. ME. [- OFr. 
jornee (mod. journée day, day's work or 
travel) :- Rom. *diurnata, f. L. diurnum 
daily portion, in late L. day, subst. use of n. 
of diurnus, f. dies day. Cf, DIURNAL.] 

1I. A day —1656. 

{Journeys accounts (Law), med,L. diate compu- 
tate ‘days counted’, the number of days eee 
ally fifteen) after the abatement of a writ within 
which a new writ might be obtained. 

TI. 1. A day's travel; the distance travelled 
in a day or a specified number of days ME. 
2. A spell of going or travelling, viewed as a 
distinct whole; an excursion or expedition to 
some distance; a round of travel. Usu. 
applied to land-travel, as dist. from a voyage 
by sea. Also fig. and transf. ME. 13. A mili- 
tery CERA xd ee Cs —1617. 

» Trent is. . thre dayes Iorney on this: 
1560. We eaNL onwant DM phort. Spem 
JOHNSON. 2. Phr. A j. by rail, on foot; j. to London, 
into the country, etc. To make or undertake a j. 
And at parting. . they wish him a happy iourney 
MORYSON. fig. This life..is a j., or rather one 
stage of our j. through matter TUCKER. 
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III. 1. A day's work; hence, a certain fixed 
amount of daily labour; a daily spell or turn 
of work. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 12. A day's 
doings; gen. business, affair —1672. +3. esp. 
‘A day's fighting; a battle, a fight —1617. 4. 
‘A round or turn of work, such as is done at 
one time, in a day or a shorter space 1600; 
collog. phr. this journey, on this occasion 
1884, 

Journey (d3i-ani), v. ME. [- AFT. jour- 
meyer, OFr. jo(u)rnoyer, -ier, -éer, f. jornee 
JouRNEY sb.] 1. intr. To make or proceed 
on a journey; to travel. Also fig. 2. trans. 
To travel, traverse. t Obs. 1531. 13. 
To ride or drive (a horse) 1607. 

1. Satan had journied on, pensive and slow MILT. 
P.L. 1v. 173. 2. I journeyed many a land SCOTT. 
Hence Jou-rneyer, a traveller 1566. 

Journeyman (d3d-anime&n). 1424. [f. 
Journey sb. III. 1 + MaN.] 1. One who, 
having served his apprenticeship to a handi- 
craft or trade, is qualifled to work at it for 
days’ wages; a qualified mechanic or artisan 
who works for another. Dist. on one side 
from apprentice, on the other from master. 
Also fig. a drudge, hireling. 2. Astron. More 
fully, journeyman clock: a secondary clock 
in an observatory, used to compare with 
standard clocks 1764. 3. attrib., as j. tailor, 
etc. 1476. 

1. fig. I haue thought some of Natures Iourney- 
men had made men, and not made them well 
SHAKS. 

Journey-work (dab«niwbuk). 1001. [f. 
as prec.] 1. Work done for daily wages or 
for hire; the work of a journeyman. 2. fig. 
Inferior or inefficient work; hackwork 1614. 

Joust, sb. and v. Jouster, etc., common 
variant spellings of JUST, JUSTER, etc. 

Jove (d36"v). ME. [- L. Jovis, Jovem, etc., 
Obl. cases of OL. Jovis; see next.) I. = 
JuPITER 1. 2. The planet Jupiter (poet.) ME. 
b. Her. = Azure 1562; c. Alch. Tin 1599. 

1. Colloq. in the asseveration By J.; cf. L, pro 
Juppiter, pro Jovem. 

Jovial (d36"-vidl), a. 1590. [- Fr. jovial 
(xvi) — late L. jovialis, f. L. Jovis, Jovem, 
etc., obl. cases of OL. Jovis (for which cl. L. 
had JuPrrER).] fi. Of or pertaining to Jove; 
Jove-like 1011. 2. Of or belonging to the 
planet Jupiter 1665. t3. Her. Azure in colour, 
HOLLAND. +4. Alchemy. Of tin. SALMON. 
5. Astrol. Under the influence of the planet 
Jupiter, which made those born under it 
joyful and happy. Also absol. as sb. —1863. 
6. Merry, jolly; convivial 1592. 

1. This princely j. fowl [the eagle] DRAYTON. 2. 
Saturn. .hath several. .lesser Planets, like the J. 
Satellites 1690. 5. According to that Star..the 
Aspect of one is Saturnine, of another Jovial, etc. 
STANLEY. 6. Be bright and Iouiall among your 
Guests to Night Macb. m. ii. 28. Hence Jo-vial- 
ly adv., -ness. 

tJo-vialist. 1569. [f. prec. + -Ist.] 1. A 
person born under the planet Jupiter —1053. 
2. A person of a jovial disposition —1656. 

Joviality (daó"vim-liti). 1626. [f. JOVIAL 
+ -amTY. Cf. Fr. jovialité (xvm).] The quality 
of being jovial; good-fellowship; conviviality, 
var, Jo:vialty (now rare) 1621. 

Jovialize (d50"-viáloiz),v. 1614. [f. as prec. 
+ -ZE.] To make or the jovial. 


Jovian (d30"-viiin), a. (sb.) 1530. [f. L. 
Jovis JOVE + -AN. Cf. Fr. tjovien (XV1).] 
1. Of, belonging to, or of the nature of Jove. 
2. Ot or belonging to the planet Jupiter 1794. 
3. sb. One who resembles or imitates Jove. 
MARSTON. 

Jovicentric, a. 1864. [f. Jovi- as comb. 
form of JOVE + CENTRIC.] Astron. Referred 
to Jupiter as a centre; viewed as from the 
centre of Jupiter. 

Jovinianist (dgovi-nianist). 1449. [f. Jovi- 
nianus Jovinian + -Ist. Cf. med.L. 
Jovinianus adj. (XIII), whence Jovinian (see 
below).] A follower or adherent of Jovinian, 
a monk of the 4th c., who denied the vir- 
ginity of Mary, opposed certain forms of 
celibacy and asceticism, and maintained the 
equality of all sins, rewards, and punish- 
mn. Also attrib. So Jovinian = prec. 

tJo-vy, a. ME. [- late L. Jovius, f. Jovis 
JovE.] Jovial —1667. 


jov 


Jowl, jole (d3o*l, dgauD), sb.' [Later form 
of chawle, reduction of ME. chavel, OE. 
éeafl, corresp. to OS. *kabal (in dat. pl. 
kaflum), Flem. kavel gum, rel. to MHG. 
kivel, Du. kevel.] 1. A jawbone, a ‘chaft’; 
a jaw; esp. the under jaw; pl. Jaws. 2. Idle 
or malicious talk; = JAW sb. 6. —1589. 3. 
The cheek, a cheek 1668. 

1. His mouth was too large and his jowl too 
heavy BESANT. 3. Cheek by jowl, in earlier use 
cheek by cheek; see CHEEK sb. 

Jowl, jole (d36"l, d3aul), sb.* [Later form 
of ME. cholle (xiv), OE. éeole, -u = OS., 
OHG. kela (G. kehle), throat, gullet, synon. 
with ME. choller, OE. éeolur = OHG. kelur 
(cf. Skr. gala).] The external throat or neck 
when fat or prominent; the dewlap of cattle; 
the crop or the wattle of a bird, ete. 

Jowl, jole (d36"l, dzaul), sb.* [Later form 
of cholle (xtv), of unkn. origin; the j-forms 
appear earlier in this word than in JOWL sb.* 
and *.] t1. The head of a man or beast —1825. 
2. spec. The head of a fish; hence (as a cut or 
dish) the head and shoulders of salmon, 
sturgeon, or ling ME. 

Jowl, joll (daos, sb.* Now dial. 1520. 
If. Jowr, JOLL v.] 1, A bump; a blow, esp. 
on the head; a knock, a stroke. 2. A single 
stroke of a bell. Chiefly dial. 1822. 

Jowl, joll (4361), v. Now dial. ME. [perh. 
f. JowL sb.*, the notion app. being to knock 
a head or ball. Cf. Jour v.] 1. trans. To 
strike (a ball) with a stick. 2. To bump; to 
strike, knock, or push; esp. to dash (the 
head) against something 1470. 3. trans. To 
strike (the wall of a coal-pit), as a signal, etc. 
1825. 4. intr. and (rans. To knell, or ring 
slowly, as a bell. Chiefly dial. 

2. That Scull. .how the knaue iowles it to th’ 
grownd Haml. v. 

Jowled (d56"ld), a. 1614. [f. JOWL sb. + 
-ED*] Having jowls or jaws (of a specified 
kind). 

The crowd about the. .doors—blue-jowled Por- 
tuguese KIPLING. 

Jowler (d30"-lor, d5qu-lox). Obs. exc. dial. 
[f. as prec. + -ERL] A heavy-jawed dog. 
Also, a quasi-proper name for a dog. 

Jowter (dgau.toi). dial. 1463. [Of unkn. 
origin. A fish-hawker. Also, A hawker of 
any kind. 

Joy (d30l), sb. ME. [- OFr. joie, joye (mod. 
joie) :- Rom. *gaudia, fem. for L. gaudia, pl. 
of gaudium joy, f. gaudére.] 1. Pleasurable 
emotion due to well-being or satisfaction; the 
feeling or state of being highly pleased; 
exultation of spirit; gladness, delight. Also 
with a and pl. b. The expression of glad 
feeling; mirth ME. c. Used interjectionally 
1719. 2. A pleasurable state or condition; 
a state of felicity; hence, the place of 
bliss, paradise. Obs. or arch. ME. 3. A 
source or object of joy; a delight ME. b. 
As a term of endearment (esp. dial.) 1590. 
14. = GLORY 4—1483. +5. A jewel —1824. 

1. They that sow in teares: shall reape in ioy Ps. 
126:5. A j. in which I cannot rejoice TENNYSON. 
b. Breake foorth into ioy, sing together, yee waste 
places Isa. 52:9. 2.80 that at the last we may 
come to hys eternall ioye Bk. Com. Prayer 1552. 
3. The hyll of Sion is a fayre place, & the ioye of 
the whole earth BIBLE (Great) Ps. 48:2. b. His 
remembrance lay In Egypt with his ioy SHAKS. 

Comb.: j.-bells, -fire, -gun, bells rung, a bon- 
fire lighted [Fr. feu de joie], or a gun fired to cele- 
brate a joyful event; -ride (orig. U.S.), a ride in à 
motor-car without the owner's leave; hence gen.: 
-stick, the lever controlling the wing and tail 
planes of an aeroplane 1917; -weed, a plant of the 
genus Alternanthera. 

Joy (dsoi), v. ME. [- OFr. joïr (mod. jouir) 
:- Rom. *gaudire for L. gaudére rejoice.] 
11. refl. To experience joy; to enjoy oneself; 
to rejoice —1712. 2. intr. To feel or manifest 
joy; to be glad; to rejoice or delight ME. 
tb. trans. To rejoice at —1047. 3. trans. To 
fill with joy; to gladden, delight ME. 4. To 
derive enjoyment from; to enjoy. tFor- 
merly, also, To have the use or benefit of. 
ME. 15. trans. To salute with expressions of 
joy, welcome, or honour; in early use, to 
glorify, extol 1725. tb. To wish joy of; to 
congratulate. Const. of (in). 1701. 

1. He has never joyed himself since ADDISON. 
2. I shall neuer ioy in my herte vnto the tyme I 
haue slayne the Lp. BERNERS. I j. to see you 
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1741. 3. It joyes mee to heere thy soule pros- 

reth CROMWELL. 4. Who might have liv’d and 
ova immortal bliss MILT. P.L. IX. 1166. 5. The 
faithful servant joy'd his unknown lord POPE. 
b. I come to j. you of a Crown ROWE. 


Joyance (djoiüns). Chiefly poet. 1586. 
[f. JoY v. + -ANCE (Spenser).] 1. Rejoicing; 
delight; enjoyment 1590. 2. Festivity, 


merrymaking 1586. 3. Joyous character or 
quality ; delight, charm 1847. 

1. Chearfull fresh and full of ioyance glad 
SPENSER. 2. His sports were faire, his ioyance 
innocent SPENSER. 3. An il imitable distance of 
sylvan j. DISRAELI. So Joy-ancy, joyousness 
1849. Joy-ant a. joyous 1670. 

Joyful (dsoifüD, a. ME. [f. Joy sb. + 
-FUL.] 1. Full of joy; having and showing 
joy; delighted. 2. Expressing or manifesting 
joy; indicative of gladness ME. 3. Fraught 
with or causing joy; delightful ME. 

1. A ioyfull mother of two goodly sonnes SHAKS. 
2. Make a joyfull noise vnto God Ps. 66:1. 3. J. 
news 1592. Hence Joy-ful-ly adv., -ness. 

Joyless (d5oilés), a. ME. [f. as prec. + 
-LESS.] 1. Destitute of joy; sad, cheerless. 
2. Causing no joy; dismal, dreary ME. 

1. A j. smile SHAKS. 2. Doomed To eat his j. 
bread, lonely 1804, Hence Joy-less-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Joyous (dgolos), e. ME. [— AFr. joyous, 
OFr, joios (mod. joyeux), f. joie Joy sb.; see 


-0vs.] 1. = JOYFUL 1, 2. 2. = JOYFUL 3. 
1450. 
1. A citie full of bruit, a ioyous citie BIBLE 


(Genev.) Zsa. 22:9. A j. laugh HARE. 2. That j 
season [harvest] 1796. Hence Joyeous-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Joy:some, a. rare. 1013. [f. JOY sb. + 
-SOME'.] Fraught with joy, gladsome. 

Juba (dai-bá). U.S. 1834. [Negro.] A 
breakdown performed by plantation negroes 
of the Southern U.S., accompanied by 
repeated 8 of juba. 

Jubardy: see JEOPARDY. 

Jubate (d5ü-bét), a. 1820. [- L. jubatus, f. 
juba mane; see -ATE*.] Zool. Having a 
mane, or a fringe of hair like a mane. 

lJubbah (dz»-bà, dsu-bbü). 1548. [- Arab. 
jubba, whence also Fr. jupe. Cf. JIBBAH.] 
An outer garment worn by Moslems and 
Parsees, consisting of a long cloth coat, open 
in front, with sleeves reaching nearly to the 
wrists. 

lJube (d5ü-bi). 1725. [= Fr. jubé - L. 
jube, imper. of jubére bid, order, first word 
of the formula Jube, domine, benedicere Sir, 
bid a blessing, addressed by the deacon to 
the celebrant before the reading of the 
Gospel, which, in some places, was done from 
the rood-loft.] 1. A rood-loft or screen and 
gallery dividing the choir from the nave 
1707. 12. A chair for the preacher, ordinarily 
placed within the enclosure of the choir 
1725. 

Jubilant (d5-bilànt); a. 1667. [- jubilant-, 
Pr. ppl. stem of L. jubilare; see JUBILATE v., 
-ANT.] Making a joyful noise; now generally, 
Making demonstrations of joy, exultingly 
glad. b. Expressing joy 1784. 

Amid a mighty nation i COLERIDGE. Hence 
Ju:bilance, -ancy. Ju:bilantly adv. 

tJwbilar, a. 1613. [~ med.L. jubilarius, 
prop. ‘one that has continued 50 years in the 
same state’; see -AR‘.] = JUBILARY. Ju- 
bila-rian |f. as prec. + -AN.] R.C.Ch. a 
Priest, monk, or nun who has been such for 
fifty years 1782, tJurbilary a. [f. as prec.; 
ion of or pertaining to a jubilee, jubilar 

Jubilate (dsibilé'-ti, yūbilā-te), sb. ME. 
IL. jubilate ‘shout (for joy)’, imper. of 
jubilare (sce next).] 1. The hundredth psalm. 
(Jubilate Deo, O be joyful in the Lord), used 
as a canticle in the Anglican service; also, 
the music to which this is set. 2. transf. 
A call to rejoice; an outburst of triumph 
1767. 3. R. C. Ch. The third Sunday after 
Easter, so called because Ps. 66. which begins 
bh Jubilate, is used as the introit on that 
Jubilate (dsü-bile't), v. 1604. [- jubilat-, 
Da. ppl. stem of L. jubilare (rustie word) call, 
haloo, (in Chr. writers) shout for joy; 
See -ATE*.] +1, trans. To make glad. 2. intr. 
To utter sounds of joy or exultation; to 
rejoice, exult 1641. 
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Jubilation (daübilefon) ME. [- L. jubi- 
latio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] The action of 
jubilating; exultation, gladness; public 
rejoicing. Also with a and pl. 
aes amidst the publique Iubilations 

+Jubile-al, a. Obs. 1588. [f. next + -AL*.] 
Of jubilee. So Jubile-an a. 1624. 

Jubilee (daü-bili) Also Tjubile. ME. 
[7 (O)Fr. jubilé — Chr. L. jubilzus (sc. annus 
year) — (with assim. to jubilare JUBILATE v.) 
Chr. Gr. lwBndaios, f. lóBpos — Heb. ydbél 
jubilee, orig. ram, (hence) ram's horn, with 
which the jubilee year was proclaimed.] 
1. Jewish Hist. (more fully year of Jubilee). 
A year of emancipation and restoration, 
which was to be kept every fifty years, and 
to be proclaimed by the blast of trumpets 
throughout the land; during it the fields 
were to be left untilled, Hebrew slaves were 
to be set free, and lands and houses in the 
open country or unwalled towns that had 
been sold were to revert to their former 
owners or their heirs. b. fig. or transf. A 
time of restitution, remission, or release 
1584. 2. R. C. Ch. A year of remission during 
which plenary indulgence may be obtained 
by a pilgrimage to Rome and certain pious 
works ME. 3. The fiftieth anniversary of an 
event ME. tb. A period of fifty years —1726. 
4. A season or occasion of general rejoicing 
1592. 5. Exultant joy, jubilation 1526. 
b. Shouting; sound of jubilation 1526. 6. 
attrib. ME. 

1. And ye shall hallow the fiftieth yeere. . It shal- 
bea Iubile vnto you Ler. 25:10. b. The first day of 
our J. is Death SIR T. BROWNE. 3. Silver J. (after 
Silver Wedding), celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary. Diamond J., a name applied to the 
celebration of the sixtieth year of the reign of 

ueen Victoria. 5. b. All along the crowded way 

as j. and loud huzza SCOTT. 

Jubilize (d55-biloiz) v. 1649. [In sense a, 
f. tjubil JUBILATE v.; in b, f. JUBILEE; 
see -IzE.] intr. a. To jubilate. b. To cele- 
brate a jubilee. 

Jucundity (dsukondlti.  ! Obs. 1536. 
[- L. jucunditas, f. jucundus JOCUND; see 
-my.] 1. The quality of being pleasant; 
enjoyableness 1620. 2. = JOCUNDITY 1536. 

Judzeo- (dsiudi,o), used as comb. f. L. 
judeus Jewish, as in Judæologist (1858), 
Judeo-Christian. 

Judaic (djudéik), a. 1611. 
cus — Gr. “Iovdaixds, f. "Iovdatos JEW.] 
or pertaining to the Jews, Jewish. 
Juda-ical a. 1470, Juda-ically adv. 1582. 

Judaism (daü-déiz'm). 1494. [- Chr. L. 
Judaismus — Gr. Iov8aiouds (2 Macc. 2:21), f. 
lovbaios JEW; see -ISM.] 1. The profession or 
practice of the Jewish religion; the religious 
system or polity of the Jews. 2. The act of 
Judaizing; a practice or style of thought 
like that of the Jews 1641. 3. Hist. As tr. 
med.L. Judaismus = Jewry 2; also, the 
revenue derived by the Crown from the 
Jews; the treasury which received the 
money 1782. Hence Ju-daist, a Judaizer. 
Judai:sstic a. of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of, Judaists. 

Judaize (d5i-déjeiz), v. 1582. [- Chr. L. 
judaizare — Gr. lovdatlew (Gal. 2:14); see 
-mE.] 1. intr. To play the Jew; to follow 
Jewish customs, religious rites, or practice. 
2. trans. To make Jewish; to imbue with 
Jewish doctrines or principles 1653. 

1. That Vsurers should haue Orange-tawney 
Bonnets, because they doe Iudaize BACON. 2. 
Error..in many other Points of Religion had 
miserably judaiz'd the Church MILTON. Hence 
Judaiza-tion, a becoming or making Jewish in 
character. Ju-daizer, one who adheres to Jewish 
ritual or practice. 

Judas (daü-dss). 1453. [- L. (Vulgate) 
Judas, Juda — Gr. "oss — Heb. y*hügah 
Judah, one of the sons of Jacob, whence 
later a common Jewish name. In sense 3 — 
Fr. judas.] 1. The name of the disciple who 
betrayed Jesus Christ; hence: One who 
betrays under the semblance of friendship; 
a traitor of the worst kind 1489. A. A 
painted socket of wood in which the paschal 
candle was set. Hist. 1453 (1310 in Anglo- 
Latin) 3. A small lattice or aperture in a 


[- L. Judai- 
ot 
So 
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door, through which a person can look with- 
out being noticed from the other side 1865. 

Comb.: J.-blossom, the blossom of the JUDAS- 
TREE; -colour, -coloured a, (of the hair or 
beard) red (from a medieval belief that Judas 
Iscariot had red hair and beard); -hole, -trap = 
sense 3; kiss; -like a. and adr, Hence jJudasly 
adv., treacherously 1508—1659. 

Ju:das-tree. 1668. [From a popular belief 
that Judas hanged himself on a tree of this 
kind. So G. Judasbaum, Fr. arbre de Judée.] 
1. The common name of Cercis siliquasirum, 
a leguminous tree of Southern Europe and 
parts of Asia, with abundant purple flowers 
which appear in spring before the leaves. 
2. A local name for Elder (Sambucus nigra); 
see under JEW’S EAR. 

Judcock (d3n-dkok). 1621. [app. for 
judge-cock from its black crown compared 
to the judge’s black cap.] The Jack Snipe. 

Judge (dgnd3), sb. [ME. juge — (0) Fr. juge 
:- L, judex, judic-, f. jus right, law + -dicus 
speaking.) 1. A public officer appointed to 
administer the law; one who has authority 
to hear and try cases in a court of justice. 
2. Used of God or Christ, as supreme 
arbiter, pronouncing sentence on men and 
moral beings ME. 3. Heb. Hist. An officer 
(usually a leader in war) invested with 
temporary authority in ancient Israel in the 
period between Joshua and the kings. 
b. pl. (in full, the Book of Judges): the seventh 
book of the Old Testament, containing the 
history of this period. ME. 4. A person 
appointed to decide in any contest, com- 
petition, or dispute; an arbiter, umpire ME. 
5. One who or that which judges of any- 
thing in question. Often in phr. to be judge. 
1470. 6. A person qualified to form or pro- 
nounce an opinion 1500. 7. Mining. A staff 
used for gauging the depth of the holing 
1875. 

1. Ivdges ought to remember, that their office is 
Ius dicere, and not Ius dare; to interprete law, and 
not to make law, or giue Law BACON, Circuit-j., a 
j. ofa circuit court. J. ordinary, spec. the j. 0! the 
Court of Probate and Divorce, previous to 1875. 
J.-advocate, j. in eyre, puisne j., etc: see ADVOCATE, 
etc. 2. Shall not the Iudge of all the earth doe 
right? Gen. 18:25. 4. He was one of the judges 
at a flower-show 1901. 5. Well, thou shalt see: 
thy eyes shall be thy iudge SHAKS. 6. I here dis- 
allow thee to be a competent j. WALTON, Comb. 
j.-made a. (of law), constituted by judicial de- 
cisions. Hence Ju-dgeship, the office of a j. 1677. 

Judge (d5nd3) v. ME. [- OFr. jugier, 
later and mod. juger :— L. judicare, f. judex; 
see prec.] 

I. trans. 1. To try, or pronounce sentence 
upon (a person) in a court of justice; to sit in 
judgement upon. (Also said of God or Christ: 
cf. prec. 2.) 12. spec. To sentence, condemn 
—1075. 3. To give sentence concerning (a 
matter); to try (a causo); to decide (a ques- 
tion) 1513. 4. To decree, order ME. 5. To 
assign or award by judgement. Now rare or 
Obs. ME. 6. To govern or rule as an Israeli- 
tish judge (cf. prec. 3). Also absol. To hold 
the office of a judge. ME. 7. To declare 
authoritatively (a person) to be (so-and-so). 
1 Obs. ME. 8. To form an opinion about; to 
estimate; to appraise ME. 9. To criticize; 
esp. to condemn, censure. Also absol. ME. 
10. To apprehend, think, consider, suppose; 
to conclude, suppose to be ME. 

1. Then all thy Saints assembl’d, thou shalt j. 
Bad men and Angels MILT. P.L. 111. 330. 3. J. and 
defend my cause, O Lord TATE & BRADY. 5. 
Ladies whose bright eyes. .j. the prize Of wit or 
arms MILT. 6. The CET of Debora..when 
she judged Israel KNOX. 7. Hee was iudged an 
vnprofitable seruant MORYSON. 8. Men iudge by 
the complexion of the Skie The state and inclina- 
tion of the day SHAKS. 9. Iudge not lest ye be 
judged. For as ye Judas so shal ye be iudged TIN- 
DALE Matt. 7:1, 2. 10. Small townes I j. they 
were 1615. judged better to begin the 
attack at once FREEMAN. 

IL. intr. 1. To act as judge; to sit in judge- 
ment ME. 2. To give a decision or opinion 
on any matter; esp. to arbitrate ME. 3. To 
form an opinion; to arrive at a notion, esp. a 
sound or correct notion, about something; in 
Logic, To apprehend mentally the relation of 
two objects; to make a mental assertion or 
statement. Const. of. ME. 

1. As for Civill matters they may j. without ap- 
pae 1639. 2. God must j. 'twixt man and me 

ROWNING. 3. When the mind assents to a 
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ition it ju Mitt. From its form and 
ESS could. ir its condition TYNDALL. 

Judgement, judgment (d50-d5mént). ME. 
[7 (O)Fr. jugement, t. juger; see prec., -MENT.] 
1. The action of trying a cause in a court of 
justice; trial. (Now rare or merged in 3.). 2. 
"The trial of moral beings by God (or Christ) 
as Judge; spec. the final trial at the end of 
the world. Often in day of j. ME. 3. The 
sentence of a court of justice; a judicial de- 
cision or order in court ME. b. Law. (ellipt.) 
An assignment of chattels, etc. made by 
judgement or decree of court; the certificate 
of such judgement as a security 1077. 4. 
Divine sentence or decision; spec. a mis- 
Ófortune or calamity regarded as a divine 
visitation or the like ME. 5. Any formal or 
authoritative decision, as of an arbiter. 
(Now rare) ME. 6. Criticism; censure ME. 
7. An opinion, estimate ME. fb. A form of 
religious opinion or belief; a ‘persuasion’ 
—1087. 8. The faculty of judging; that 
function of the mind whereby it arrives at a 
notion of anything; the critical faculty; 
discernment 1535. b. Discernment, discre- 
tion, understanding, good sense 1576. 
te. transf. A person having good judgement; 
a ‘judge’ —1082. 9. Logic. The action of 
mentally apprehending the relation between 
two objects of thought; prediction, as an act 
of the mind. With pl. A mental assertion or 
statement, 1704. 10. In biblical uses, chiefly 
as tr. Heb. mispdt. a. Justice, righteousness, 
equity ME. b. A (divine) decree, ordinance, 
law, statute ME. c. (One’s) right 1011. 111. 
The function of a judge or ruler (in ancient 
Israel), KNOX. 12. attrib. 1526. 

1. A Daniel come to judgement, yea a Daniel 
Prey "m inj.: e lit. in pre nae 
ata trial; 8 |. upon (see 6), udge, 
eritieize (with Sasumed su eriorit ). 3. He con 
fessed the Inditement, and so had Iudgement to 
bee hanged HALL. b. n a marriage, a mother 
assii an unregistered judgement to a trustee 
for her aaner for life 1855. 4. Hence I tooke 
a thought, This was a Iudgement on me SHAKS. 
5. Hamil. V. ii. 291. 6. You have my designs, 
and I desire your judgment of them Ray. 7. 
This waye in my iudgement doeth excell all the 
rest 1559. Private j.: formation of individual 
opinion (esp. in religious matters), as opp. to 
acceptance of a statement or doctrine on authori- 
ty. 8. b. A deed. owing more To want of judg- 
ment than to wrong design COWPER. 9. A Judg- 
ment, then, is an expression that two notions can 
or cannot be reconciled ABP. THOMSON. 10. a. 
Isa, 01:8. b. Exod. 21:1. c. Deut. 10:18. 

Comb; j. creditor, a creditor in whose favour a 
j. has been given ordering the payment of the debt. 
due to him; j. debt, a debt for the payment of 
which a j. has been given; J. debtor, a debtor 
against whom such a j. has been given; j. sum- 
mons, a summons issued in a County Court 
against a judgement debtor, to show cause why he 
should not be imprisoned for default in pay- 
ment. Hence }+Ju-dgemented a, 1548-1821, 
Ju:dgementless a. 1590. 

Ju:dg(e)ment-day. 1591. [ = day of judge- 
ment; see prec. 2.] The day of God's final 
judgement; the last day; doomsday. 

Ju':dé(e)ment-hall. 1534. A hall in which 
trials at law are held; a court of justice; a 
tribunal. (Chiefly Hist.) 
Ju-dg(e)ment-seat. 1526. The seat on 
which a judge sits when trying a cause or pro- 
nouncing judgement; a tribunal. 

He was driven from the judgement-seat with 
scorn FREEMAN, 

Judger (d3n-dgoa). 1449. [f. JUDGE v. + 
-EI'.] One who or that which judges. 

Judgmatic, -al (ds»dgmsm-tik, -ăl), a. 
colloq. 1774. [irreg. f. JUDGE + -malic, after 
dogmatic.) Judicious, discerning. 

Judicable (d5z-dikáb', a. Now rare. 
1047. [- late L. judicabilis, f. judicare judge; 
See -ABLE.] Capable of being judged; liable 
to judgement. 

Judica:tion. 1625. [- L. judicatio, f. 
judicat-, pa. ppl. stem of judicare, f. judex, 
judic- JUDGE; see -10N.] The action of judg- 
ing, judgement. 

Judicative (daü-dikétiv), a. 1041. [= 
med.L. judicativus, f. judicat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. judicare; see prec., -ATIVE.] Having the 
function of judging; judicial. 

Appeals to their j. faculties 1678, 

Judicatory (d3i-dikatori, -di-katori), sb. 
1575. [- late L. judicatorium (glossing Gr. 
xaorńpov), f. as prec.; see -ORY!'. In sense 
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2 — med.L. in same sense (cf. Fr. tjudicatoire 
sb.).] 1. A court of judicature; a tribunal. 
Chiefly Sc. 1606. Also transf. and fig. 2. 
Judicature; a system of judicature. 

2. The Lords, as the Supreme Court of J. CLAREN- 


DON. 

Ju'dicatory, a. ?Obs. 1603. [- late 
(eccl.)L. judicatorius pertaining to judge- 
ment, f. as prec.; see -ORY*. Cf. Fr. tjudica- 
loire in same sense.] 1. Having the function 
of judging or passing sentence; of or per- 
taining to judgement 1647. 2. By which a 
judgement may be made; critical. 

1. A great Share in the j. Power PENN. 

Judicature (dsü-dikàtiüz, -e'tiŭ1). 1530. 
If. med.L. judicatura, f. as prec.; see -URE. 
Cf. Fr. judicature.] 1. The action of jndg- 
ing; administration of justice; judicial pro- 
cess. 2, The office, function, or authority of a 
judge 1530. b. Extent of jurisdiction of a 
judge or court. BOUVIER. 3. A body of 
judges; a legal tribunal, or such tribunals 
collectively 1593. +4. fig. Mental judge- 
ment; criticism —1758. +5. Judicial (as opp. 
to moral) quality. MILT. 6. attrib. 1873. 

1. We have demonstratively shewed. .that J. is 
nothing else but an Interpretation of the Laws 
HOBBES. Supreme Court of J. in England, that 
constituted by Acts of Parliament in 1873 and 
1875, in which were united the Courts of Chancery, 
King’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, 
Admiralty, etc. 5. Our Saviour disputes not here 
the J.,..but the morality of Divorce, whether it 
be Adultery or no 1643. 6. Judicature Acts, a 
name given to the statutes establishing the 
Supreme Court of J., and regulating its practice. 
Judicial (dgudi-fal). ME. [~ L. judicialis, f. 
judicium judgement, f. judex, judic- judge; 
see -IAL.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to judgement in a 
court of law, or to a judge in relation to this 
function; pertaining to the administration of 
justice; proper to a legal tribunal; resulting 
from or fixed by a judgement in court. Also 
fig. b. Enforced by secular judges and tribu- 
nals; in j. law, opp. to moral and ceremonial 
ME. c. Theol. Inflicted by God as a judge- 
ment; of the nature of a divine judgement 
1613. 2. Having the function of judgement 
1561. 3. Of a judge; proper to a judge 1800. 
4. Giving judgement upon any matter; form- 
ing or expressing a judgement; critical 1589. 
b. Astrol. Relating to the judgement of the 
influence of stars upon human affairs 
CHAUCER. +5. Judicious —1624. 

1. J. separation is a new term introduced for the 
old divorce a mensd et thoro 1858, Judicial 
murder, an unjust though legal death sentence. 
€. What is called a j. blindness BURKE. 2. 
Parliaments were originally j. as well as legisla- 
tive assemblies H, COX. J. combat (duel), one en- 
een in for formal decision of a controversy. J. 

'ommiltee of the Privy Council: one of the two 
Appellate Tribunals in Great Britain, established 
in 1832 for the disposal of appeals made to the 
King in Council. 3. Phr. Purity UE the j. ermine. 
Hence Judicia‘lity 1621. Judi-cial-ly adv., 
-ness. 

B. sb. [The adj. used ellipt.] fl. A judicial 
law or ordinance; see A. 1 b —1721. 12. De- 
termination, decision, judgement —1031. fb. 
Astrol. A determination as to a future event 
from the positions of the heavenly bodies 
1496-1652. +3. A legal judgement —1660. 

Judiciary (daudi-f'üri. Now rare. 1587. 
[~ L. judiciarius, t. as prec.; see -ARY', With 
B. sb. 1 cf. med.L. judiciarius adj. (XIV) 
judicial (Astr.) and Fr. (astrologie) judiciaire. ] 
A. adj. = JUDICIAL A. 1004. B. sb. 1. 
Judicial astrology; a judicial astrologer. 
1587, 2. = JUDICATURE 3. 1802. 

Judicious (dgudi-fos), a. 1591. [- Fr. 
judicieur, f. L. judicium (whence Fr. 
tiudice); see -ovs.] 1. Having or exercising 
sound judgement; discreet, wise, sensible; 
esp. in relation to practical matters. 2. 
Proceeding from or showing sound judge- 
ment; marked by discretion, wisdom, or 
good sense 1600. 13. = JUDICIAL A. 1. 
1632. 

1, Now this ouer-done..cannot but make the 
Tudicious greeue Haml. ut. ii. 29. A j. pilot 1704. 
2. J. purchases 1833. A j. remark 1861. 3. His last 
offences to vs Shall haue Iudicious hearing Cor. 
Y. vi. 128. Hence Judi-cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Judy (dšū-di). 1812. [Familiar form of 
Judith.] Name of the wife of Punch in 
*Punch and Judy’; hence (slang) applied dis- 
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paragingly, esp. to a woman of ridiculous 
appearance. 

Jug (daog) sb.' 1569. A pet-name or 
familiar substitute for Joan, Joanna, and 
Jenny; applied as à common noun to à 
homely woman, maid-servant, sweetheart, 
or mistress; or in disparagement. Now 
rare. 

Whoop Iugge I loue thee Lear I. iv. 245. 

Jug (d3vg), sb. 1538. [prob. spec. use of 
prec.] 1. A deep vessel for holding liquids, 
usually with a swelling body, or one that 
tapers upward, having a handle on one side, 
and often a spout. Often differentiated, as 
brown-, claret-, cream-jug, etc. b. A jug with 
its contents; the liquid in a jug; esp. beer. 
Also, locally, A measure of capacity for ale 
or beer, usu. about a pint. 1635. 2. slang. A 
prison, jail; more fully STONE-JUG 1834. 
Comb, j.-handled a. fig. (U.S.), unilateral, one- 
sided, unbalanced. 

Jug (dsog), sb. 1529. Imitation of one of 
the notes of a nightingale, etc. 

Jug, v.' 1681, [f. Jue sb.*] fl. inir. To 
use a jug; to drink. 2. (rans. To stew or boil 
in a jug or jar (esp. a hare) 1747. 3. slang, To 
shut up in jail. Also transf. To confine. 1841. 
Jugged (d5»gd) ppl. a., esp. in jugged har: 
Jug, v.* 1598. [imit.; cf. JUG sb.*] 
utter a sound like ‘jug’, as a nightinza 

Jug, v.* 1600. [app. an altered by-form of 
Jouk v.' with specialized application.] intr. 
Of partridges, etc.: To crowd or nestle to- 
gether on the ground; to collect in a covey. 
b. trans. Te collect close together 1653. 
Jugal(dsü-gàl) a. (sb.) 1598. [- L. jugalis, f. 
jugum YORE; see -AL'.] t1. Of or relating to 
a yoke; esp. conjugal —1656. 2. Anat. Of or 
pertaining to the zygoma or bony arch of the 


cheek; malar, zygomatic 1578. 3. sb. The 
jugal or malar bone 1854. 
Jugate (dsü-gét), a. 1887. [- L. jugatus, 


pa. pple. of jugare join together; see -ATE'.] 

1. Bot. Of a pinnate leaf: Having leaflets in 
pairs; usu. in comb. (see BIJUGATE, eto.). 
Of the leaflets: Paired. 2. Numism. = Ac- 
COLLED 3. 1887. 

Ju'gate, v. rare. 1623. [- jugal-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. jugare; see prec., -ATE*.] trans. To 
yoke or couple together. Hence Ju-gated 
ppl. a.; in Bol. = JVGATE a. 1; Jugaction, 
(a) joining, linking 1701; (b) a system of land 
assessment based on the number of yokes of 
oxen employed 1883. 

Juger (d3ü-dgor. 1853. [- L. jugerum 
(formerly used in Eng.).] An ancient Roman 
measure of land, containing 28,800 (Roman) 
square feet, or 240 by 120 (Roman) feet, i.e. 
about three-fifths of an acre. 

Jugful (dgo-gful). 1834. [f. Jue sb.* + 
-FUL.] As much as fills a jug. 

Juggernaut, |Jaéannath (d5v-gondt). 
1638. [- Hindi Jagannath — Skr. Jagannatha, 
f. jagat- world + ndthds lord, protector.) 
1. Hindu Myth. A title of Krishna, the eighth 
avater of Vishnu; spec. the image of this 
deity at Pari in Orissa, annually dragged in 
procession on an enormous car, under the 
wheels of which devotees are said to have 
thrown themselves to be crushed. Also 
attrib. 2. fig. Anything to which persons 
blindly devote themselves, or are ruthlessly 
sacrificed. r 

2. That remorseless J.—'the needs of man 
EDISON. 

Juggins (d3v-ginz). slang. 1882. [perh. & 
use of the surname Juggins, f. JUG sb. + 
suffix as in Dickens, Jenkins, Tomkins; cl. 
earlier MUGGINS.] A simpleton. 

Juggle (dsn-g'D, sb.' 1657. [f. JUGGLE v.] 
A piece of juggling; a conjurer's trick; hence, 
an imposture, cheat, fraud. 

Ju'ééle, sb.* 1875. [Of unkn origin.] A 
block of timber cut to a length, either in the 
round or split. 

Juggle (d5»-g'), v. ME. [Back-formation 
from JUGGLER, or — OFr. jogler, jugler :— D. 
joculari jest, f. joculus, dim. of jocus JOKE. 
11. intr. To act as a JUGGLER (sense 1) 1008. 
2. To practise magic or legerdemain; to play 
conjuring tricks; to conjure 1440. 3. transf. 
and fig. To play tricks so as to cheat or de- 
ceive 1528. 4. (rans. To deceive by jugglery; 
to trick, cheat, le 1531. 

2. The conjurer indes with two oranges 1885. 


JUGGLER 


3. To j. with Scripture MILT. She never juggles or 
lays tricks with her understanding LAMB, 4. To 
men out of their Estates SELDEN. Hence 

juggling vòl. sb. and ppl. a. Ju'gglingly adv, 


647). 

isoler (dgn-gloa). [ME. iugelere, iugelour, 
dogeler — OFr. jog-, jug-, jouglere, acc. 
jogleor, etc. (cf. JONGLEUR) i= L. joculator, 
-alor-, f. joculari; see prec., -ER* 3; also 
OFr. jogler :- med.L. jocularis buffoon, 
subst. use of the adj. (see JoCULAR).] 1. One 
who entertains people by stories, songs, 
buffoonery, tricks, etc.; a jester, buffoon. 
(Often contempt.) —1591. 2. tA magician, 
wizard, sorcerer; a performer of legerdemain; 
a conjurer OE. 3. transf. and fig. One who 
deceives by trickery ME. 

2. After dinner comes in a jugleur, which showed 
us very pretty tricks PEPYS. 3. The Sophist..is 
roved to be a dissembler and j. with words 


'OWETT. 

Jugglery (djv-glori), ME. [~ OFr. jogle-, 
juglerie, t. jogler, ot ee JUGGLE V., -ERY.] 
1. The art or practice of a juggler; conjuring, 
legerdemain. 2. transf. Trickery, deception 
1699. 

2. An example of political j. and falsehood 1838. 

Jugoslav (yügo,sla:v). 1880. Also Y-. 
[Austrian German, f. Serb. jugo-, comb. 
form of jug south + SLAYV.] A southern 
Slav; a member of the state of Jugoslavia, 
including the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, 
Also adj. 

Jugular (d3/«, dap-glülii). 1597. [- late 
L. jugularis, f. L, jugulum collar-bone, dim. 
of jugum yoke; see -AR'.] 

A. adj. 1. Anat. Of, pertaining to, or situ- 
ated in the neck or throat; esp. an epithet of 
the great veins of the neck, as the external j, 
vein, which conveys the blood from the 
superficial parts of the head, and the infernal 
j. vein, which conveys it from the inside of 
the skull. 2. Jchthyol. Of a fish: Having the 
ventral fins situated in front of the pectoral, 
i.e. in the region of the throat; said also of a 
ventral fin so situated 1766. 

B. sb. 1. Anat. Short for jugular vein 1614. 
2. Ichthyol. A jugular fish (see A. 2) 1835. So 
tdu-gulary a. 

Jugulate (d5ü-giülé't), v. 1623. [~ jugulat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L, jugulare, cut the throat of, 
slay, f. jugulum; see next, -ATE*.] 1. trans. 
To kill by cutting the throat; to put to 
death. 2, fig. To ‘strangle’; spec. to stop the 
iw of (a disease) by a powerful remedy 

2. Misplaced attempts to ‘jugulate’ the disease 
[pneumonia] ALLBUTT. So Jugula-tion (rare). 

\Sugulum (d3a-gitldm). 1706. [L., = col- 
lar-bone, also neck, throat, dim. formation 
from jug-, stem of jungere join.] Anat. and 
Zool. A name for the collar-bone; also for the 
throat or lower front part of the neck, esp. 
in birds; the analogous part in insects. 

lJugum (dsi-g5m). Pl. juga. 1857. [L. 
(f. as prec.), = yoke.] Bot. a. A pair of leaflets 
in a pinnate leaf. b. Each of the ridges on 
the carpels of Umbellifera. 

Juice (d5is), sb. ME. [= (O)Fr. jus t- L, jus 
broth, sauce, vegetable juice.] 1. The watery 
or liquid part of vegetables or fruits, which 
can be expressed or extracted; spec. that of 
the grape. 2, The fluid part of an animal 
Esa or substance; now usu. in pl. the 

odily ‘humours’; also used in sing. in the 
y of digestive secretions (gastric j., etc.) 

3. gen. The moisture naturally con- 
tained in or coming from anything ME. 4. 
fig. Essence, spirit. ME. 5. slang. a. Petrol 
x b. Electricity 1903. 

= Wines we have of Grapes; and Drinkes of other 
Dee BAON: 2. Marrow and Fat and Blood, and 
inves utritious Juices BENTLEY. 3. The mineral 

lacie in the Earth WOODWARD. 4. A theory, 
Bore in the preserving juices of pulpit eloquence 
auffuse wien Juice v. (rare), to moisten or 

mim . Juiced a. having j. (of a specified 
Ls y). Juiceless a. devoid of j.; dry (lit. and 


Juicy (asivsi), a. ME. |f. prec. + -Y*] 
E mul Of juice; succulent. b. Of weather: 
Rich rainy, soaking (collog.) 1837. 2. fig. 
tons in wealth, etc.; the opposite of ‘dry’ 
v log.) 1621. b. Artists’ slang. Characterized 
'Y rich liquid colouring 1820. Hence Jui'cily 
w. (slang), excellently. Jui-ciness (lit. and 
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fJuise. ME. [- OFr. juise, by suffix-ex- 
change for juice — L. judicium judgement; 
see -ICE.] Judgement, doom; penalty. Also 
transf. the gibbet. —1480. 

Ju-jitsu (d5u,dsi-tsu, dzū-dzitsu), sb. 1891. 
Also jui-, jiu-jitsu, -jutsu. [- Jap. jüjutsu 
(pron. dzūdzitsū), f. jū (Chinese jew soft, 
yielding) + jutsu, jutsz (Chinese shu, shut) 
science.) The Japanese system of self-de- 
fence without weapons, now widely used as a 
form of physical training. Hence as vb. to 
overcome by ju-jitsu. 

\\Ju-ju, juju (d32-d5&). 1863. [gen. thought 
to be — Fr. joujou plaything, redupl. forma- 
tion on jouer play :— L. jocare.] An object of 
any kind superstitiously venerated by W. 
African native tribes, and used as a charm or 
amulet; a fetish. Also, the supernatural 
power attributed to such objects, or the 
system of observances connected therewith; 
also, a ban or interdiction effected by means 


of such an object (cf. taboo). Also attrib. 
Hence Ju-juism, -ist. 
Jujube (dsü-dsüb) 1550. [- Fr. jujube 


or med.L. jujuba, ult. = L. zizyphum — Gr. 
Litvdov.] 1. An edible berry-like drupe, the 
fruit of various species of Zizyphus (N.O. 
Rhamnacez). b. Any species producing this 
fruit, as Z. vulgaris of the Mediterranean 
countries, Z. jujuba of China, Z. lotus of N. 
Africa 1562. 2. A lozenge of gelatin, etc. 
flavoured with or imitating this fruit 1835. 

1. The Lotus-eaters—whose favourite fruit still 

ws, under the name of the j., on the same coast 

HIRLWALL. 

Comb.: j. paste, a jelly made from jujubes, or a 
confection flavoured with, or in imitation of, 
them; -plum = sense 1; -tree = sense 1 b. 

Juke, obs. f. JOUK. 

Julaceous (d5ulé'- fos), 
julus, prop. iulus IULUS + -ACEOUS.] 
Catkin-like, amentaceous. GRAY. 

Julep (d3&lep) ME. [- (O)Fr. julep, 
med.L. julapium — Arab. juldb — Pers. guláb 
rose-water, f. gul rose + db water.) 1. A 
sweet drink variously prepared ; esp. a liquid 
sweetened with syrup or sugar, and used as 
a vehicle. b. transf. and fig. Something to 
cool or assuage the heat of passion, etc. 1624. 
2. U.S. A mixture of brandy, whisky, or 
other spirit, with sugar, ice, and some 
flavouring, usu. mint 1804. 

1. Vse them with a iuleb of vyolettes 1543. 

Julian (dsü-liàn), a. 1592. [— L. Julianus, 
f. Julius; see -AN.] Pertaining to Julius 
Cesar; used in Chronol. in connection with 
the calendar instituted by him in the year 
46 B.C. 

Julian account, = ‘old style’ (see STYLE); J. 
calendar (see CALENDAR 8b.); J. epoch, era, the 
time from which the Julian calendar dates (46 
B.C.); J. period, a period of 7,980 Julian years, 
proposed by Joseph Scaliger in 1582 as a universal 
standard of comparison of chronology, consisting 
of the product of the number of years in the solar 
and lunar cycles and the cycle of the indiction 
(28 x 19 x 15); J. year, a year of the Julian 
calendar, or the average year (= 3651 days) of 
that calendar. 

(Julienne (siilye-n). 1810. [Fr. (xvi), for 
potage à la julienne, f. proper name Jules or 
Julien (the reason is unknown)] A soup 
made of various vegetables, esp. carrots, 
chopped and cooked in meat broth. Also 
attrib. 

Julius, tJulio. 1574. [- L. Julius, It. 
giulio.] A silver coin worth about sixpence, 
struck by Pope Julius II (1503-13). 

July (d3uloi-). [- AFr. julie — L. Julius (sc. 
mensis month). The unexpl. stress on the 
second syll. has been established since John- 
son's time.] The seventh month of the year, 
so named after Julius Cæsar. 

Cæsar. .was borne..vpon the fourth day before 
the Ides of Quintilis, whieh moneth, after his 
death, was. .called for that cause, Iulie HOLLAND. 
Julyflower, perversion of GILLYFLOWER. 
Jumart (d5ü-maut). Also tgimar. 1690. 
[7 Fr. jumart, formerly jumare — Pr. gemerre, 
gemarre.] An imaginary hybrid animal, said 
to be the offspring of a bull and a mare or 
she-ass, or of a horse or ass and a cow. 

Jumbal, jumble (d5o-mb'l). 1615. [perh. 
a use of GIMBAL 1, GIMMAL 1]. A kind of fine 
sweet cake or biscuit, formerly often made up 
in the form of rings or rolls; now in U.S., a 
thin crisp cake, composed of flour, sugar, 


a. rare. 1880. [f. L. 
Bot. 


JUMP 


butter, and eggs, flavoured with lemon-peel 
or sweet almonds. 

Jumble (d5o-mb'D, sb. 1661. [f. next.] 
1. A confused mixture, a medley; also, dis- 
order, muddle. 2. A shock, shaking, or jolt- 
ing; collog. a ride in a carriage 1674. 

2. The j. of the sea made shooting uncertain 1851. 
Comb. j.-sale, a sale of miscellaneous cheap or 
AR RANG: articles at a charitable bazaar or the 

e. 

Jumble (d5»-mb'l), v. 1529. [Partly synon. 
with ME. tjumpere, tjombre (Chaucer), both 
app. being formed on a symbolic base with 
iterative or frequent. suffix.] 1. inir. To move 
about in mingled disorder; to flounder about 
confusedly. 2. trans. To muddle, confuse; 
often with together or up 1542. 3. To stir up (a 
liquid, etc.) so as to mix the ingredients; to 
shake up; hence collog. to take for a drive. 
20bs. 1616. b. intr. To travel with shaking 
or jolting 1748. 4. trans. To put into mental 
confusion; to muddle 1668. 15. intr. To make 
a confused or rumbling noise; to strum on an 
instrument —1805. 

1. In that fearfull Cave They [Furies] j., tumble, 
rumble, rage and rave SYLVESTER, 2. To j. the in- 
nocent and guilty into one mass, by a general in- 
demnity BURKE. 3. That I might go abroad with. 
my wife, who was not well, only to j. her PEPYS. 
Hence Ju:mblement, confused mixture 1707. 
Ju:mbler. 

Jumble, var. of JUMBAL. 

Jumbo (d3»-mbo). 1823. [prob. the second 
element of MUMBO JUMBO.) A big clumsy 
person, animal, or thing; popularized, esp., 
as the name of an elephant, famous for its 
size, in the London Zoological Gardens; 
hence, anything big or great in its kind. 

fJu:ment. ME. [- L. jumentum (contr. 
of jugimentum) yoke-beast, f. jug-, stem of 
jungere join, jugum yoke.] A beast of bur- 

den; also a beast in general —1820. 

Fit to fasten their Juments. .unto them SIR T. 
BROWNE. 

Jump (dsomp), sb.' 1552. [f. JUMP v.] 1. 
An act of jumping; a spring; a leap, a bound. 
b. esp. in reference to the distance cleared 
(long j.), or height jumped (high j.), as an 
athletic fent; also, a place to be jumped 
across, an obstacle to be cleared by jumping 
1858. 2. A sudden involuntary movement 
caused by a shock; a start. In pl. nervous 
starts; an affection marked by these, spec. 
(a) chorea, (b) delirium tremens (slang). 1879. 
3. Of things: A movement in which a thing 
is suddenly and abruptly thrown up or for- 
ward 1611. spec. in Gunnery: The vertical 
movement of the muzzle of à gun at the 
moment of discharge; the angle which 
measures this 1879. 4. fig. A sudden abrupt 
rise, e.g. in price or the like; an abrupt 
change of level either upward or downward; 
a fault in stratification 1657. 5. fig. A sudden 
and abrupt transition; an interval, gap, 
chasm, involving such sudden transition, 
eg. in argument 1678. +6. Critical point, 
crisis -1641. tb. Venture, hazard —1006. 

1. The hare. . goeth by iumpes TOPSELL. 4. A j, up 
of 100 in the majority 1896. 5. Their nimble non- 
sense. .gains remote conclusions at a j. COWPER. 
6. b. Our fortune lyes Vpon this iumpe SHAKS. 
Phr. From the j., from the start. On the j., on the 
move (collog.). 

Jump, sb.* Obs. exc. dial. 1653. [perh. alt. 
of tjup JUPE.] 1. A kind of short coat worn 
by men in the 17th and 18th centuries. 2. A 
kind of under (or undress) bodice worn by 
women, esp. in the 18th c.; often used in- 
stead of stays. From c1740 usu. as pl. jumps 
(a pair of jumps). 1666. 3. altrib., as j.-coat 
1660. 


tJump, a., adv. 1539. [conn. w. JUMP v. 
I. 4.] a. adj. Coinciding; even; exact, pre- 
cise -1637. b. adv. With exact coincidence; 
exactly, precisely —1656. 

a. J. concord between our wit and will SIDNEY. 

Jump (d3pmp), v. 1511. [prob. imit. of the 
sound of feet coming to the ground; cf. 
bump, thump.] 

I. intr. 1. To make a spring from the ground, 
etc. by flexion and sudden muscular exten- 
sion of the legs, or the like; to throw oneself 
upward, forward, backward, or downward, 
from the point of support; to leap, spring, 
bound 1530. b. To move with a sudden in- 
voluntary jerk from excitement or shock; to 
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start 1715. 2. transf. Of things: To be moved 
or thrown up with a sudden jerk like a jump 
1511. 3. fig. To pass abruptly from one thing 
or state to another; to rise suddenly in 
amount, price, etc. 1579. b. To come to or 
arrive at (a conclusion, ete.) precipitately 
1704, 4. To act or come exactly together; to 


twelue 
. To 


excited 1775. 2. The sea was beginning 
j. HALL CAINE. 3. We 

to 46s. per tod 1886. b. So given to jumping to 
conclusions is society 1884. 
gether completely W. Irvine. Phr. To j. at: To 
spring as a pw ‘at its prey; fig. to accept eagerly 
1769. To j. upon: To pounce upon as a beast upon 
its ROM hence (collo) to come down crushingly 
upon d 

T. trans. 1. To pass clear over with a leap; 
to clear 1600. +2. To effect or do as with a 
jump —1084. 3. To cause to jump; to startle. 
Also fig. 1815. 4. To pounce upon; to rob, to 
cheat; to ‘steal a march’ upon 1789. 5. To 
skip over, pass by, evade 1749. +6. To 
hazard. SHAKS. 17. To make up hastily (a 
marriage, a match) —1615. 8. a. Iron-forging. 
To flatten, *upset', or shorten and thicken 
by endwise blows. Also transf. 1851. b. To 
join by welding the flattened ends 1864. c. 
To join (rails, etc.) end on end. 1884, 9. 
Quarrving, To drill by means of a jumper 
1851, 

1. Jumping these crevices KANE, 3. People.. 
whose nerves have been jumped by scorchers 
1898, 4. To j. the Transvaal 1899. Phr, To j. a 
claim, ete,; To take summary possession of a leor 
of land called a ‘claim’, on the ground that the 
former occupant has abandoned it, or has failed 
to comply with the legal requirements. Chiefly 
U.S, and Colonial. Also transf. 5. Phr. T'o j. one’s 
bail, to abscond, leaving one's sureties liable. 
U.S. slang. 6. But heere. . Wee'ld iumpe the life 
to come Macb. I. vii. 7. 

Jump-, the vb.-stem used in Comb.: j.- 
joint, (a) a joint in which the parts are welded 
end to end together; (5) a flush-Joint in which 
the edges of the plates or planking are laid. 
close together and make a smooth surface; 
-Seat, a movable carriage-seat; also adj. and 
sb. (ellipt.) (a carriage) provided with such a 
seat; -weld, a weld effected by hammering 
together the heated ends of two pieces of 
metal; hence -weld v. 

Jumper (d3v-mpor), sb. 1011. [f. JUMP 
v. + -En*.] 1. One who or that which jumps. 
2. A name applied in the 18th c. to a body of 
Welsh Methodists who used to jump and 
dance as a part of religious worship; also to 
more recent sects 1774. 3, One who jumps a 
claim 1855. 4. Applied to tools, ete. having a 
jumping motion. a. Quarrying. A heavy 
drill, used in making blasting-holes in rock, 
eto. Also attrib. 1769. b. A spring or click 
controlling the star-wheel of a repeating 
clock 1850. c. Telegraphy. A wire used to cut 
out an instrument or part of a circuit, or to 
close temporarily a gap in a circuit, 5. A 
rough kind of sledge, usu. consisting of two 
saplings with the ends turned up, fastened 
by cross-pieces. U.S. 1823. 6. Naut. A preven- 
ter-rope made fast so as to prevent a yard, 
mast, ete. from jumping or springing up in 
rough weather. Also attrib. 1856. 

Hence Ju-mper v. trans. to bore (a hole) with a 

. (sense 4 a), Ju:mperism, the principles of the 

umpers (sense 2). 

Jumper, sb.? 1853. [prob. f. JUMP sb.'] 
A loose outer jacket or shirt reaching to the 
hips, worn by sailors, truckmen, etc.; also, a 
hooded fur jacket worn by Eskimos, and the 
like. In recent use (also jumper-blouse), A 
loose-fitting blouse without fastenings, worn 
over the rest of the dress and not tucked in at 
the waist; also, an outer garment consisting 
of bodice and short legs, worn by young 
children as a protection to their clothing. 

Jumping (d3n-mpin), vbl. sb. 1565. [f. 
JUMP v. + -ING'.] The action of JUMP v. b. 
attrib., as j.-Sheet, a stout sheet into which 
Persons may jump from a burning building. 

Jumping (dsv-mpin), ppl. a. 1507. [f. as 
prec. + -ING*.] That jumps. b. In names of 
animals characterized by jumping or spring- 
ing: j.-deer, the black-tailed deer of N. 
America, Cariacus macrotis; -hare, a rodent 
quadruped of S. Africa, Pedetes caffer or 
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Helamys capensis, resembling the jerboa; 
-louse, a flea-louse, a jumping plant-louse; 
-mouse, (a) the American deer-mouse, 
Zapus hudsonius; (b) = jumping-rat; 
-mullet, a gray mullet, Mugil albula; -rat, 
a rodent of the family Dipodidæ; -shrew, 
the elephant-shrew of Africa, an insectivor- 
ous quadruped of the family Macroscelidida'; 
-spider, one of the group of spiders which 
leap upon their prey. c. j.-bean, -seed, the 
seed of a Mexican euphorbiaceous plant, 
which jumps about by reason of the move- 
ments of the larva of a tortricid moth 
(Carpocapsa saltitans) enclosed within it; 
-jack, a child's toy made out of the merry- 
thought of a fowl; a toy figure of a man, 
which is made to jump by being pulled with 
strings; also íransf., the crested penguin. 
Hence Ju*mpingly adv. 

Jumpy (d3o-mpi), a. 1869. [f. JUMP sb.* 

+ -YA] Characterized by jumps (see JUMP 
8b.' 2, 5). b. Affected by nervous excitement. 
1879. Hence Ju-mpiness. 

Juncaceous (d3nyké'-fos), a. 1855. [f. 
mod.L. Juncacez (f. juncus rush) + -0US; see 
-ACEOUS.] Bot. Belonging to the N.O. Junca- 
cez (the rush family). 

Juncat, -cate, obs. ff. JUNKET. 

Junco (dg»-nko) 1706. [- Sp. junco = L. 
juncus rush.] ta. The Reed-sparrow or 
Reed-bunting (Emberiza scheeniclus). b. A N. 
American genus of Finches, the Snow-birds; 
one of these. 

Juncous (d3n-nkos), a. rare. 1755. [= L. 
juncosus, f. juncus rush; see -0US.] Rushy. 

Junction(dsp-pkfon). 1711. [- L. junctio, f. 
juncl-, pa. ppl. stem of jungere JOIN; see 
-ION. Cf. Fr. jonction.) 1. The action of 
joining or fact of being joined; union, com- 
bination; coalition. 2. The point or place at 
which two things join or are joined; spec. the 
place or station on a railway where lines 
meet and unite 1841. 3. (In full, junction 
canal, j. line, j. railway). A canal or railway 
forming a connection between two other 
lines or with a centre of commerce 1790. 
4. attrib, 1839. 

1. The J. of the French and Bavarian Armies 
ADDISON. The j. of a talent for abstruse reason- 
ing with much literary inexperience M. ARNOLD. 

'omb. j.-plate, a break-joint plate riveted over 
the edges of boiler-plates, which make a butt- 


joint. 

Juncture (d5»-nktiür, -tfor. ME. [= L. 
junctura joint, f. as prec.; see -URE.] 1. The 
action of joining together; joined condition; 
joining, junction 1589. 2. The place at which, 
or structure by which, two things are joined ; 
a joint, jointing, junction ME. fb. = JorNT 
sb. 1-1717. 3. Something that connects two 
things; a means of union (rare) 1677. 4. A 
convergence of events or circumstances; a 
crisis, conjuncture 1656. 

1, The j. with what precedes and follows 1821. 
2. It stands at the j. of that great river with 
another 1763. 4. In the present critical j. of 
things BRIGHT. 

June (dzün). (ME. juyn, iun — (O)Fr. juin: 
L. Junius (sc. mensis month), var. of 
Junonius sacred to the goddess Juno; from 
xıy refash. after L.) The sixth month of the 
year, in which the summer solstice occurs in 
eis VA ee Leni 

e month of Tune is "nn; of Somer ME. 

Comb.: J.-apple = JENNETING; berry, the [on 
(also called service-berry) of a small tree; the shad- 
bush (Amelanchier canadensis); also the tree; 
~bug, a name for various beetles which appear in 
June; (a) of the European genus Rhinotrogus; (b) 
of the genus Lachnosterna of the northern U.S. 
(c) Allorhina nitida, of the southern U.8.; -grass 
(U.S.), the Kentucky blue-grass, Poa pratensis, 

Juneating, perverted f. JENNETING. 

Jungle (d5»-ng'l. 1776. [- Hindi, Marathi 
jangal :- Skr. jangala, dry, dry ground, 
desert.] 1. In India, orig., Waste ground 
(= ‘forest’ in the original sense); hence, in 
Anglo-Indian use, a. Land overgrown with 
underwood, long grass, or tangled vegetation; 
also, the often impenetrable growth of vege- 
tation covering such a tract 1776. b. with a 
and pl. A particular tract so covered; esp. as 
the dwelling-place of wild beasts 1783. c. 
Hence, used of similar tracts elsewhere 1849. 
2. transf. and fig. A wild, tangled mass 1850. 
b. The Jungle (Stock Exch. slang): the West 
African share market 1904. 3. ailrib. 1810. 


JUNK 


1. a, Land Waste for Five Years. is called J, 
1776. c. The Jordan..threading its tortuous 
way through its tropical j. STANLEY. 

Comb.: j.-bear, the Sloth-bear of India, Prochilus 
labiatus; -cat, the Marsh-lynx, Felis chaus; -cock, 
the male jungle-fowl; -fever; -fowl, (a) an East 
Indian bird of the genus Gallus, esp. G. ferru- 
gineus (G. bankiva); (b) a mound-bird of Australia, 
as Megapodius timulus; -hen, the female jungle- 
fowl (b); -market (Stock Ezxch.), the market in 
shares of W. African Companies; -ox, the gayal; 
-rice, the millet-rice, Panicum colonum; -sheep, 
an Indian ri ant, Kemas hypocrinus. Hence 
Ju-ngled a., covered with jungle 1542. 

Jun$ly (d5v-ngli), a. 1800. [f. JUNGLE + 
-Y'.] Of the nature of or abounding in jungle; 
jungle-like. 

Junior (dgio), a. (sb.) 1526. (- L. 
junior (:- *juvenior) compar. of juvenis 
young.] 1. The younger: used to denote the 
younger of two bearing the same name in a 
family, esp. a son of the same name as his 
father; also the younger of two boys of the 
same surname in a school. Abbrev. jum., 
junr., or jr. 1623, 2. Of less standing; of 
lower position, in a class, rank, profession, 
ete. 1766. t3. Belonging to youth or earlier 
life 1772. 4. Of later date; morc modern. 
Now rarely of persons, 1621. 5. sb. [the adj. 
used absol.] A person who is younger than 
another, or of more recent entrance or lower 
standing in a class, profession, etc. 1526. 
b. With possessive 1548. 

1. Tho. Crabb, Sen, and Tho. Crabb, Jun. of Mal- 
borrow . . Wooll-men 1708. 2. J. Sophisters 1766, 
flag-ship 1810, clerk 1870, partner 1871. 5. In an 
American college the students are classed by 
years, those of the first year being called freshmen, 
of the second year sophomores, of the third year 
juniors BRYCE. b. His j. she by thirty years 
BYRON. Hence Juniorate, in fhe Society of 
Jesus, a two-years’ course for junior members 
before entering the priesthood. 

Juniority (dgüni,oriti). 1554. [f. JUNIOR 
+ -ITy, after earlier seniority.] The state or 
condition of being junior. 

Juniper (dzū-nipə1). ME. [- L. juniperus. 
Cf. GENEVA!'.] 1. A genus of coniferous ever- 
green shrubs and trees; spec. and orig., the 
common European species Juniperus com- 
munis, a hardy spreading shrub or low tree, 
having awl-shaped prickly leaves and bluish- 
black or purple berries, with a pungent taste, 
yielding a volatile oil (oil of juniper) used in 
medicine as a stimulant and diuretic, also in 
the manufacture of gin. The wood is occas. 
used in joinery. b. Used loosely of coniferous 
trees of other genera, as the American Larch, 
and the White Cedar 1748. c. In translations 
of the Bible, used, after the Vulgate, to 


render Heb. rethem or rdthem, a white- 
flowered shrub, Retama relam ME. 12. A 
name for the Fieldfare. FLoro. 3. attrib. 


1382. 

1. The coals of J. raked up will keep a glowing 
Fire for the space of a year SIR T. BROWNE. 

Comb.: j.-water, a cordial drink made from or 
flavoured with j.; -worm, the larva of a N, Amer. 
geometrid moth (Drepanodes varus), which feeds 
on juniper-leaves. 

Junk (dgonk), sb.! ME. [- OFr. junc, (also 
mod.) jonc :- L. juncus rush.] fl. A rush 
—1491. 2. Surg. A form of splint, orig. stuffed 
with rushes or bents 1612. 

Junk (davnk), sb. ME. [Of unkn. origin.] 
tl. Naut. An old or inferior cable or rope; 
usu. old j. 1769. b. Pieces of old cable used 
for making fenders, reef-points, gaskets, 
oakum, ete. 1666, 2. transf. A piece or lump 
of anything; a CHUNK 1726. 3. orig. Naut. 
The salt meat used as food on long voyages, 
compared to pieces of rope 1762. 4. W hale- 
fishery. The mass of thick oily cellular tissue 
beneath the case and nostrils of a sperm- 
whale, containing spermaceti 1839. 5. attrib. 
1800. 

1. c. Worthless stuff, rubbish (collog.) 1913. 

Comb.: j.-dealer, U.S., a marine-store dealer; 
-hook, a hook used in handling the j. of a whale; 
-ring, (a) a metal ring confining the hemp pack- 
ing of a piston; (b) a steam-tight metal packing 
round a piston; -shop, a marine store; -vaty in 
tanning, a large vat for holding weakened vat- 
liquor; -wad, a wad for a gun made of j. or oakum 
bound with spun-yarn. i 

Junk (dssnk), ab? 1617. [- Fr. tjuncque 
(mod. jonque), Pg. junco, or Du. jonk — 
Javanese djong, Malay adjong.] A name for 
the common type of native sailing vessel in 


JUNK 


the Chinese seas. It is flat-bottomed, has a 
square prow, prominent stem, full stern, the 
rudder suspended, and carries lug-sails. 

Junk (d3nnk), v. 1803. [f. JUNK sb.*] trans. 
To cut-off in a lump; to cut into junks or 
chunks. b. To treat as junk; to ‘scrap’ 1916, 

Junk-bottle. U.S. 1805. A thick strong 
bottle made of green or black glass, ‘the 
ordinary black glass porter bottle’ (Bartlett). 

|Junker (yu-nkoa). 1554. [G., for earlier 
junkher(r, t. MHG. junc YovNa + herre 
(mod. herr) lord, compar. of hér exalted, 
eminent. Cf. YOUNKER.] A young German 
noble; as à term of reproach, a narrow- 
minded, overbearing (younger) member of 
the aristocracy of Prussia, etc.; spec. & 
member of the reactionary party of the 
aristocracy, whose aim it is to maintain their 
own class privileges. Also attrib. 

Bismarck is by instinct a J, 1891. 

Junket (d5nnkét) sb, ME. [- (O)Fr. 
jonquelte, t. jonc rush i= L. juncus.] 1. A 
basket (orig. made of rushes); esp. for carry- 
ing or catching fish. Now dial. 2. A cream- 
cheese or the like (orig. made in a rush- 
basket or served on a rush-mat); now, à 
dish consisting of curds sweetened and 
flavoured, served with a layer of scalded 
cream on the top 1460. 13. Any dainty sweet- 
meat, cake, or confection; a kickshaw —1764, 
4. A feast or banquet; also (now only in U.S.), 
an outing at which eating and drinking are 
prominent; a picnic-party 1530. 

2. Milke, crayme, and cruddes, and eke the Ion- 
cate, Dey close a mannes stomak..perfore ete 
hard chese aftir 1460. 4. With these junkets and 
feasts they joyned the celebration of the Lords 
Supper 165 

Junket (dsv-nkét), v. 1555. [f. prec. sb.) 
1. intr. To hold a banquet or feast; to make 
merry with good cheer; also (chiefly U.S.) to 
go on a pleasure excursion. 2. trans. To 
entertain, feast. H. WALPOLE. 

1. The Chancellor had intended to go junketting 
on the Rhine GREVILLE. Hence Junketer, one 
who junkets; one who takes part in a junketing. 
Junketing vbl, sb. feasting, merrymaking; also, 
Picnicking; with a and pl. A feast, picnic, ete. 
tJu'nketry, a sweetmeat 1599. 

Juno (dsü-no. 1606. [L. Juno, in L. 
mythology the wife of Jupiter; the goddess 
of marriage and childbirth.] 1. A woman re- 
sembling the goddess Juno, e.g. in stately 
beauty, in jealousy, ete. 2. Astron. Name 
of the third of the asteroids 1834. 

1. His be yon J. of majestic size Pore. Hence 
Juno,e-sque, a, resembling J. in stately beauty. 
Juno'nian a. pertaining to J. 

Junta (ds»ntá). 1623. [- Sp., Pg. junta 
(whence Fr. junte) = It. giunta :- Rom. 
Subst. use of fem. pa. pple. juncta of jungere 
JOIN.) 1. With reference to Spain or Italy: 
A deliberative or administrative council or 
committee. 2, gen. = JUNTO 1. 1714. 

Junto (ds»nto)' Also fjuncto. 1041. 
erron. form of JUNTA, by assim. [to Sp. sbs. 
in o (cf. -ADO 2).] 1, A body of men who have 
combined for à common purpose, esp. à 
Political purpose; a clique, faction, or cabal; 
a club or coterie. 12. = JUNTA 1. -1747. 

1. The Juncto (the Rump] at Westminster have 
> ;Ieceived. more Money in one year than all the 

ings of England 1680. As. lately settled in a j. 
of the sex ADDISON, 

Jupard(y(e, jupart(ye: see JEOPARD, -Y. 

Jupe (asap, Fr. sip). Now only Sc. and 
n. dial, or as Fr. ME. [- Fr. jupe — Arab. 
DE Jumsam.] fi. A loose jacket, kirtle, or 
neum worn by men —1837. 2. Sc. A woman's 
jacket, kirtle, or bodice. Also pl. a kind of 
Stays. 1810. ||3. [from mod.Fr.] A woman's 
skirt 1825, 

Iupiter (daü-pitoi. ME. [- L. Juppiter, 
rer, for Jovis-pater, corresp. to Skr., 

Vaüs pitä ‘heaven father’. See Jovg.] 1. The 
poime deity of the ancient Romans, 
Of a esponding to the Greek Zeus; the ruler 
Pos and men, and the god of the heavens, 
ce ‘ose weapon was the thunderbolt. Also in 
ixclams, e. by Jupiter. 2. Astron. The 
Set of the planets in the solar system, 
Mrelving in an orbit lying between those of 
rahe and Saturn ME. tb. Alch. The metal 

—1758. tc. Her. Name for the tincture 
RE in blazoning by the names of heavenly 
Odies —1768. 3. In names of plants, as 
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Jupiter's staff, Mullein, Verbascum thapsus, 
from its tall upright stem 1664. 

1. [Adam] Smil'd. .as J. On Juno smiles MILT. 

Jupiter's beard. 1567. [tr. L. Barba Jovis.) 
A name for various plants. 

a. Anthyllis barba-jovis, the Silverbush, a S. 
European evergreen leguminous shrub, having 
leaves covered with silvery down. b. The common 
house-leek, Sempervivum tectorum. c. Hydnum 
barba-jovis, a hymenomycetous fungus with a 
white fibrous margin. 

Jupon (dzū-pğn, dzupọ-n, Fr. spon). ME. 
I- (O)Fr. jupon, deriv. of jupe JUPE.] 1. A 
close-fitting tunic or doublet; esp. one worn 
by knights under the hauberk; later, a sleeve- 
less surcoat worn outside the armour. Obs. 
exc. Hist. 12. A short kirtle worn by women 
—1595. ||3. A woman's skirt 1851. 

Jural(dsü?-ràl),a. 1635. [f. L. jus, jur- law, 
right + -AL'.] 1. Of or relating to law or its 
administration. 2. Moral Philos. Of or per- 
taining to rights and obligations 18. . 

2. By the adjective j. we shall denote that which 
has reference to the doctrine of rights and obliga- 
tions WHEWELL. Hence Ju'rally adv. 

Jurament (d3i°-rimént). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1575. [- late L. juramentum, f. L. jurare 
swear; see -MENT.] An oath. 

Jurassic (dsura-sik) a. 1833. [- Fr, 
jurassique, t. Jura, after Liassic, Triassic.) 
Geol. Of or pertaining to the Jura mountains: 
applied to formations belonging to the period 
between the Triassic and the Cretaceous, 
characterized by the prevalence of oolitic 
limestone, of which the Jura mountains be- 
tween France and Switzerland are chiefly 
formed. 

Jurat’ (d35i°-ret, Fr. 3üra). late ME. [= 
med.L. juratus, lit. ‘sworn man’, subst. use 
of masc. pa. pple. of L: jurare swear.] 1. One 
who has taken an oath; spec. one sworn to 
give information about the crimes committed 
in his neighbourhood, and to assist the ad- 
ministration of justice. Obs. exc. Hist. 1450. 
2. A municipal officer (esp. of the Cinque 
Ports) holding a position similar to that of 
an alderman 1464. 3. In the Channel Islands, 
one of a body of magistrates, chosen for life, 
who with the Bailiff form the Royal Court for 
administration of justice 1537. 4. With 
reference to France, etc.: a. [= Fr. jurat] A 
municipal magistrate in certain towns 1432. 
b. A member of a company or corporation, 
sworn to see that nothing is done against its 
statutes 1714. 

Jurat’ (daü*rét) 1796. [- L. juratum, 
subst. use of pa. pple. n, of jurare swear.) 
Law. A memorandum as to when, where, and 
before whom an affidavit is sworn. 

Juratory (d3i°-raitori), a. 1553. [- late 
L. juratorius confirmed by oath; see JURAT? 
-oRY*.] Of or pertaining to an oath or oaths; 
expressed or contained in an oath. 

Freed from his j. obligation 1647. 

Juridic, -al (dsuri-dik, -ăl), a. 1502. [- L. 
juridicus, f. jus, jur- law + -dicus saying, f. 
dicere say; see -AL'.] 1. Of or pertaining to 
law or legal proceedings; occas. = legal. 2. 
Assumed by law to exist; juristic 1892. 

1. Judges or juridical writers SIR C. BOWEN. 2. A 
Bill. .extending to juridical persons, that is, duly 
registered corporations or partnerships [etc. 
1900. Hence Juri-dically adv. in a juridical 
manner. 

Jurisconsult (dzü:risikğnsv-lt). 1605. [- 
L. jurisconsultus, f. juris, gen. of jus law + 
consultus skilled.] One learned in law, esp. in 
civil or international law; a jurist; a master 
of jurisprudence. 

Jurisdiction (dsü?risdi-kfon). ME. [Earli- 
est forms iure-, iuridiccioun — OFr. jure- 
(also mod.) juridiction, later conformed to 
the original L. jurisdictio, f. juris, gen. sing. 
of jus law + dictio declaration; see 
Jury, Diction.] 1. Administration of jus- 
tice; exercise of judicial authority, or of the 
functions of a judge or legal tribunal; legal 
authority or power. 2. Power or authority in 
general; administration, rule, control ME. 
3. The range of judicial or administrative 
power; the territory over which such power 
extends. Also fig. ME. 4. A judicial organi- 
zation; a judicature; a court, or series of 
courts, of justice 1765. 


JURY 


1. To declare the Law, which is not Judgment, 
but J, HOBBES. 2. To live exempt From Heav'n's 
high j. MILT. P.L. 1. 319. 3. Basil's care of the 


churches. extended far beyond the limits of his 


own j. J. H. NEWMAN. The abolition of 
hereditary jurisdictions LECKY. Hence Juris- 
di-ctional a. 


Jurisdictive (d5ü?risdi-ktiv), a. rare. 1040. 
If. JURISDICTION, on anal. of administration, 
administrative, etc.] Of or pertaining to 
jurisdiction. 

Jurisprudence (d3iris,pri-déns). 1628. 
[- late L. jurisprudentia (in Cicero prudentia 
juris), t. juris (see prec.) + prudentia knowl- 
edge of or skill in (a matter). Cf. Fr. jurís- 
prudence, perh. the immediate source.] 1. a. 
Knowledge of or skill inlaw. b. The science 
which treats of human laws (written or un- 
written) in general; the philosophy of law 
1756. 2. A system or body of law 1656. 

1. b. The domain of Comparative J., of which 
English Law forms a small province 1861, 2. The 
history of our medical j. MACAULAY. 

Jurispru-dent, sb. and a. 1628. [- Fr. 
tiurisprudent, back-formation from juris- 
prudence; see prec., -ENT. The L. expression 
was juris-, jureperitus.] 1. sb. One versed in, 
or treating of, jurisprudence; a jurist. 2. 
adj. Versed or skilled in jurisprudence 
1737. 

Jurisprudential (-de-nfál, a. 1051. [f. 
JURISPRUDENCE, after prudence, prudential.) 
Of or pertaining to jurisprudence; rarely of 
persons: JURISPRUDENT 2. Hence Jurispru- 
de-ntially adv. in relation to jurisprudence. 

Jurist (dgü*rist). 1456. [- Fr juriste or 
med.L. jurista, f. L. jus, jur- law; see 
-IST.] 

1. One who practises in law; à lawyer (now 
U.S.). 2. One versed in the science of law; 
legal writer 1626. 3. A student of law, or one 
who takes a degree in law 1691. 

2. This is not to be measured by the principles of 
jurists BACON. Hence Juri-stic, -al a. of or per- 
taining to a j., or to the subject or study of law; 
legal; created by law. Juri-stically adv. in rela- 
tion to law. 

Juror (dgü*roi. ME. [~ AFr. jurour, 
OFr. jureor (mod. jureur) :- L. jurator, f. 
jurare swear; see -0R 2.] 1. A member of à 
jury; a juryman. 12. One who brings false 
witness or a false presentment; a slanderer; 
an oppressor; à covetous man —1550. 3. One 
of a body of persons appointed to award 
prizes in a competition 1851. 4. One who 
takes or has taken an oath; one who swears 
allegiance to some body or cause. (Cf. NON- 
JUROR.) 1592. 

1, The false verdict of jurors, whether occasioned 
by embracery or not, was antiently considered as 
criminal BLACKSTONE. 2. Sclaunderers, lyers, and. 
iurours of the syse 1509. 

Jury (dsü*ri) [Late ME. juree — AFr. 
juree (in this sense) — OFr. juree oath, 
juridical inquiry, inquest — (AL. jurata) 
subst. use of pa. pple. fem. of L. jurare 
swear, f. jus, jur- an old term of law and 
religion; see -Y*.] 

I. A company of men sworn to render a 
‘verdict’ or true answer upon some question 
or questions officially submitted to them; 
now, usually upon evidence delivered to 
them touching the issue; but orig. usually 
upon facts or matters within their own 
knowledge. 

In England, juries in all criminal trials, in civil 
trials in the superior courts, and in writs of in- 
quiry, consist of 12 men, who must be unanimous 
in their verdict. In Scotland, the number of the 
jury in a criminal trial is 15, and the verdict of a 
majority is accepted; in a civil trial the numberis 
12, and their verdict must be unanimous. 

Coroner's jury: see CORONER and INQUEST. Grand 

j.: a jury of inquiry, accusation, or presentment, 
consisting of from 12 to 23 ‘good and lawful men 
of a county’, who are returned by the sheriff to 
every session of the peace, and of the assizes, to 
receive and inquire into indictments, before these 
are submitted to a trial jury, and to perform such 
other duties as may be committed to them. 
Grand juries were abolished by the Administra- 
tion of Justice Act 1933 exc. for certain indict- 
ments in London and Middlesex. They have been 
done away with in many states of U.S.A. Petty 
jury or trial jury: a jury which tries the final issue 
of fact in civil or criminal proceedings. Special 
jury: a jury consisting of persons on the jurors’ 
book who are of a certain station or occupy 
premises of a certain rateable value. 


JURY- 


II. transf. 1. Applied to the body of Dicasts 
(Sxaorat) of ancient Athens, or the judices of 
ancient Rome 1856. 2. A body of persons se- 
lected to award prizes in an exhibition or 
competition 1851. 13. A dozen —1650. 

Jury-, Jury a. (Naut.); see JURY-MAST. 

Juryman (daü*rimin) 1579. A man 
serving on a jury; a member of a jury. 

Ju-ry-maist. 1616. [The first element is 
perh. identifiable with *iuerie, recorded as 
i(u)were ‘remedium’ in Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum, which may be an aphetie deriv. of 
OFr. ajurie aid, f. aju-, pres. stem of aidier 
AID + -rie -RY.] 1. Naut. A temporary mast 
put up in place of one that has been broken. 
or carried away. b. transf. An apparatus 
used in Pott's disease, to keep the spinal 
column straight, and prevent lateral curva- 
ture 1883. 2. Hence jury- is used in comb. to 
designate other parts of a ship contrived for 
temporary use, as j.-rig, etc.; and joc. of 
other things, as j.-leg, a wooden leg 1666. 
b. Hence Jury a. = temporary, makeshift 
1821. 

2. b. I have. .some j. chairs and tables BYRON. 

Jussive (dar:siv), a. 1846. [f. juss- pa. 
ppl. stem of L. jubére command + -1VE.] 
Grammar. Wxpressing a command or order; 
as forms of the verb. 

Just, joust (d3pst, dist, dsaust), sb. ME. 
[= OFr. juste, jouste (mod. joute), f. juster; 
see Just v.] A combat in which two knights 
or men-at-arms on horseback encountered 
each other with lances; spec. a combat of this 
kind for exercise or sport; a tilt. Usu. in pl. 
justs, jousts (formerly construed as sing.), a 
series of these; a tournament. 

For knightly giusts and flerce encounters fitt 
SPENSER. 

Just (dapst), a. ME. [- (O)Fr. juste — L. 
justus, t. jus law, right.] 1. That does what 
is morally right, righteous. Now chiefly a 
Biblical archaism. 2. Upright and impartial 
in one's dealings; equitable ME. tb. Faith- 
ful. Const. of, o. 1809. 3. a. Consonant with 
the principles of moral right; equitable; fair. 
Of rewards, punishments, etc.: Merited. ME. 
b. Constituted by law or by equity, lawful, 
rightful; flegally valid ME. 4. Well-founded 
ME. 5. Conformable to the standard; right; 
proper; correct ME. b. Mus. in just interval, 
etc.: Harmonically pure; sounding perfectly 
in tune 1811. 6. In accordance with reason, 
truth, or fact; right; true; correct 1490. tb. 
Of a copy, calculation, etc.: Exact, accurate, 
—1798. 17. Appropriate, suitable —1684. +8, 
Exact, as opp. to approximate. Also with 
defining word: = ‘(the) exact..'.—1759. tb. 
Exact or uniform in operation, regular, even 
—1769. 19. Equal; even, level —1725. +10. 
That is such properly, fully, or in all respects; 
complete in amount or character; full; pro- 
per, regular —1778. 

1. J. before (with) God or simply, j.; Righteous in 
the sight of God; justified. Only the actions of the 
. Smell sweet and blossom in the dust, SHIRLEY. 

. The Gods are iust SHAKS. b. He was my 
Friend, faithfull, and iust to me SHAKS. 3. a. J 
vengeance 1632. Ts this fair, or reasonable, or j. 
to yourself? DICKENS. b. His country's j. liber- 
ties 1849. 4. Alas! my fears were j. 1790. 5. If 
they ffynd [the weights] not Iust: they breake 
them 1588. 6. A j. picture of American public 
opinion BRYCE. b. Like a j. map SWIFT. 7. Things 
to be done in their j. Season EVELYN. 8. If thou 
tak'st more Or lesse then a iust pound SHAKS. 9. 
‘The destin'd victim to dis-part In sev'n j. por- 
tions POPE. 10. Before he come to j. yeares (i.e. 
full age) 1588. 

Just, joust (ds»st, d5üst, daust), v. ME. 
[- OFr. juster (mod. jouter) bring together, 
unite, engage on horseback :- Rom. *juctare 
come together, encounter, f. L. juxia near 
together, rel. to jungere JOIN, jugum YORE.) 
t1. intr. To join battle, encounter, engage; 
esp. to fight on horseback as a knight or man- 
at-arms —1607. 2. spec. To engage in a just or 
tournament; to tilt ME. 3. fig. ME. 

2. To Iust and Turney for her loue SHAKS. 3. 


Auster and Boreas justing furiously Ui 
Cancer SYLVESTER. n P ERR 
ME. 


Just (d5nst), adv. If. JUST a.; cf. 
advb. use of Fr. juste.] 1. Exactly, precisely; 
verily, actually ; closely; of place, time, man- 
ner, degree, number, sameness, etc. 12. In an 
exact or accurate manner; with precision; 
punctually; correctly 1743. 13. In replies, 
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etc.; = ‘Exactly so’, ‘just so’, ‘right’ 1698. 
4. absol. of time: Exactly at the moment 
spoken of; precisely now (or then) 1667. 5. 
No more than; only, merely; barely. Often 
preceded by but or only. 1665. 6. No less 
than; absolutely; actually, positively; really ; 
quite; simply. Chiefly Sc., dial and U.S. 
1726. b. As an emphatic expletive 1855. 

1. J. at, in, over (etc.) the = at, in, over (etc.) the 
very. J. fo the, to the very. A parted eu'n iust 
betweene Twelue and One SHAKS. I will do j. as 
you advise 1891. Nor cut thou lesse nor more But 
just a pound of flesh SHAKS. "Tis iust the fashion 
SHAKS. 3. A.Y.L. rr. ii, 281. 4. His only child 
was j. dead 1818. 5. He can j. be said to live 
CHESTERF. J. a line to say that all goes well MRS. 
CARLYLE. I will j. walk on DISRAELI, 6. Isn't itj. 
splendid? (mod. collog.). Phr. Just now. a. At 
this exact moment. b. But now; only a moment 
ago. c. Directly, presently. 

]Justaucorps (3ístokor) 1650. [Fr., f. 
juste close-fitting + aw corps to the body.] A 
close-fitting garment: spec. a. A body-coat 
reaching to the knees, worn in the 17th and 
18th centuries. b. An outer garment worn by 
women in the 17th c. c. Sc. A jacket or waist- 
coat with sleeves. 

Juster, jouster (d5n:stoz, dzü-stə1). ME. 
[7 AFr. justour, OFr. justeor, justeur, t. juster 
JUST v.; see -ER* 3.] One who justs; a tilter; 
hence, tan antagonist. 

Justice (d5»-stis), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. justice 
= L, justitia righteousness, equity, f. justus 
JUST; see -ICE.] 

I. 1. The quality of being (morally) just or 
righteous; the principle of just dealing; just 
conduct; integrity, rectitude. (One of the 
four cardinal virtues.) ME. 12. Theol. Ob- 
servance of the divine law; righteousness; 
the state of being ‘just before God’ —1622. 
3. = JUSTNESS 2, 3. 1588. 

1. COMMUTATIVE, DISTRIBUTIVE justice : see these 
words. The path of j. was the path of wisdom 
MACAULAY. 3. The j. of these observations 1885. 

II. 1, Exercise of authority or power in 
maintenance of right; vindication of right by 
assignment of reward or punishment; re- 
quital of desert ME. 2, The administration of 
law, or the forms and processes attending it; 
earlier, {Legal proceedings of any kind ME. 
tb. The persons administering the law; a 
judicial assembly, court of justice —1654. 
13. Infliction of punishment, legal vengeance 
on an offender; esp. capital punishment; 
execution —1788. 4. Personified, esp. in sense 
II. 1. 1599. 

1. Phr. Poetical j.: the ideal justice in distribu- 
tion of rewards and punishments supposed to befit 
a poem or the like. This rough j. of the world 
1873, 2, Assassins, and all flyers from the hand 
Of J. TENNYSON. Phr. Jedwood or Jeddart 
(= Jedburgh) j., trial after execution. So tCupar 
J. Justices’ j., the kind administered by petty 
magistrates, esp. when disproportionately severe. 
3. Phr. To do j. on or upon (of), to punish, esp. by 
oo en i e E een and you weigh 

is well: Therefore si 

the Sword 2 Hen. IV, Y. ii 102. ances and 

HL 1. gen. A judicial officer; a judge; a 
magistrate ME. 2. spec. In Great Britain and 
U.S.: A member of the judicature. a. A 
judge presiding over or belonging to one of. 
the superior courts; since 1875, a member of. 
the Supreme Court of Judicature ME. b. A 
justice of the peace, or other inferior magis- 
trate; esp. in pl. the Justices 1586. 3. Justice 
of the Peace (J. of peace), an inferior magis- 
trate appointed to preserve the peace in a 
county, town, or other district, and discharge 
other local magisterial functions ME. 

2. a. Chief J. or Lord Chief J., formerly, the 
title of the judges presiding over each of the 
courts of King’s Bench and of Common Pleas; 
both offices are now merged under the title of 
Lord Chief J. of England. The judges of the Court 
of Appeal are called Lords Justices; a judge of the 
High Court of Justice is called Mr. Justice. 

Phrase. To do j. to (a person or thing): a. to ren- 
der (one) what is his due, or vindicate his just 
claims; hence, To treat (a subject or thing) in a 
manner showing due appreciation. To do oneself 
j., to do something in a manner worthy of one's 
abilities. 1b. To pledge in drinking (Oth. I1. iii. 90). 
, Comb.: j.-eyre (-air): see EYRE; -seat, seat of 
j., judgement-seat. 

Justice (d5r-stis), v. ME. [- AFr. justicer 
= OFr. justicier — med.L. justitiare exer- 
cise justice over, f. justitia.] tl. trans. To 
administer justice to; to rule, govern —1481. 
72. To try in a court of law; to bring to trial; 
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to punish judicially —1732. 3. intr. To ad- 
minister justice (as a justice of the peace) 
1606. 

Justicer (d5v-stiso1). ME. [- AFr. justicer, 
OFr, justicier — med.L. justitiarius; see 
JUSTICIARY, -ER* 2.) 1. One who maintains or 
executes justice (arch.). 2. An administrator 
of justice; ta ruler or governor; a judge, 
magistrate (arch.) 1481.. tb. transf. A judge, 
critic —1615. 3. spec. = JUSTICE III. 2. 1535. 

2. b. If some severe Censor and precise Iusticer 
blame this act HOLLAND. 

Justiceship (da»-stis,fip). 1542. [f. Jus- 
TICE sb. + -SHIP.] The office or dignity of a 
justice. 

Justiciable (ds»sti-fi&b']) a. 1656. [- AFr. 
(O)Fr. justiciable amenable to a jurisdiction, 
also as sb., f. justicier JUSTICE v.; see -ABLE, 
So med.L. justitiabilis.] Liable to be tried 
in a court of justice; subject to jurisdiction. 
Hence Justiciabi-lity. 

Justiciar (dspstiJidi). 1485. [- med.L, 
justitiarius; see next, -AR*.] 1. = JUSTICIARY 
8b. 1. 1579. 2, = JUSTICE III. 2. a. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1485. 3. gen. = JusTICER 1, 2. 1623. 

Justiciary (dsosti-flüri), sb. 1532. [= 
med.L. justitiarius, -ciarius judge, f. D, 
Justitia JUSTICE 8b.; see -ARY'.] 1, Eng. Hist. 
The chief political and judicial officer under 
the Norman and early Plantagenet kings, 
acting as regent in the king's absence; more 
fully, Chief J. 1700. 2. = Jusvice III. 2. a, 
JUSTICIAR 2, Obs. exc. Hist. 1701. 3. = JUs- 
TICER 1, 2. 1048, 4, Used to designate various 
foreign officers of state: = Fr. justicier, Sp. 
justiciero, Yt. sindaco, etc. 1763. 15. Theol. One 
who holds that man can of himself attain to 
righteousness —1710. 

4. The j. of Arragon, a name dreadful to royal 
ears GIBBON. 

Justiciary (dgpsti-fidri), sb." Sc. 1473. 
[- med.L. justitiaria office of a judge or 
justiciar, f. justitiarius (prec.) + ~ia -Y*; see 
-ARY'.] The jurisdiction of a justiciar. 

High Court of J., the supreme criminal tribunal of 
Scotland. 

Justiciary (dzvsti-fiäri), a. 1581. [- med.L. 
justitiarius judicial, f. L. justitia Justice sb. 
+ -arius -ARY'.] 1. Pertaining to or con- 
nected with the administration of justice or 
the office of a justice. 12. Theol. Self-right- 
eous; see JUSTICIARY sb.! 5. 166: 

\Justicies (dgpsti-fijiz). 1534. [AL., first 
word of the writ, 2nd pers. sing. pr. subj. of 
med.L. justiciare Justice v.] Law. A writ, 
now abolished, directed to a sheriff, em- 
powering him to hold plea of debt in his 
county court for sums exceeding forty 
shillings; so called from the opening words. 

Justicing (dawstisip), vbl. sb. 1606. [f. 
JUSTICE v. + -ING*.] The administration of 
justice. Chiefly attrib., esp. in j.-room, e.g. in. 
the house of a justice of the peace. 

Justico, -coat, -core, ff. JUSTAUCORPS. 

Justifiable (dsv-stifiab'l), a. 1523. [= 
(O)Fr. justifiable, f. justifier JUSTIFY; see 
-ABLE.] fl. = JUSTICIABLE —1043. 2. Capable 
of being justified, or shown to be just 1561. 
+b. Of an assertion, etc.: Capable of being 
made good —1651. 13. Fitted to justify & 
claim or the like 1755. E 

2. Justifiable homicide: see HOMICIDE sb.! Emi- 
gration from one's own land seems hardly j. 1859. 

ence Ju:stiflabi-ity, Ju-stifiableness, the 
quality of being j. Ju'stifiably adv. 

Justification (dzv:stifikė'-fən). ME. [7 
(O)Fr. justification or Chr.L. justificatio, t. 
justificat-, pa. ppl. stem of Chr.L. justificare; 
See JUSTIFY, -ION, -FICATION.] t1. Administra- 
tion of the law; execution of sentence; 
capital punishment —1480. 12. An ordinance; 
an ordained form —1609. 3. The action 0 
justifying or showing something to be just, 
right, or proper; vindication of oneself or 
another; exculpation; tverification. b. That 
which justifies; an apology, a defence. 1494. 
4. Theol. The action whereby man is justi- 
fied, or freed from the penalty of sin, a 
accounted or made righteous by God; the fact 
or condition of being so justified 1526. 5. 
Law, The showing in court that one had 
sufficient reason for doing that which he is 
called to answer; the ground for such a plea 
1483. b. The justifying of bail: see JusTIFY 
7 b. 6. The action of adjusting or arranging 


JUSTIFICATIVE 
exactly, esp. in Type-founding and Printing 


672. 

a. Nothing can with reason be urged in j. of re- 
venge BUTLER. 4. The plain Scriptural notion of 
j. is pardon, the forgiveness of sins WESLEY. 5. If 
you have any thing of J., plead Not guilty 1660. 

Justificative (d3n-stifike'tiv), a. 1611, [- 
Fr. justificatif, -ive, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 
Serving to justify; justificatory. 

Justificatory (d3v-stifike'tari), a. 1579. 
[7 med.L. justificatorius (XIV), f. as prec.; see 
-ORY*.] Tending to justify; serving or in- 
tended to support a statement. 

Justifler'(dar-stifoijo1). 1526. [f. JUSTIFY 
+ -ER] 1, One who or that which justifies 
(see Justivy v.). 2. Type-founding and 
Printing. a, A workman who ‘justifies’; a 
wedge, etc. used in ‘justifying’ 1771. 

1. Faith is the sole j. J. H. NEWMAN. 

Justify (dz»stifoi), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
justifier — Chr.L. justificare do justice to, 
Vindicate, f. L. justus JUST a.; see -FY.] fl. 
trans. To administer justice to; to try as a 
judge; to have jurisdiction over, rule, con- 
trol; to treat justly. b. absol. To judge. —1620. 
12. trans. To execute justice upon; to sen- 
tence; to punish, esp. (Sc.) to execute —1860. 
3. To show to be just or in the right; to 
vindicate (+ from a charge) ME. 4. To absolve, 
acquit, exculpate; spec. in Theol., to declare 
free from the penalty of sin on the grounds 
of Christ's righteousness, or to make in- 
herently righteous by the infusion of grace. 
Also absol. ME. 5. To corroborate, prove, 
verify ME. tb. To affirm, aver —1781. 6. To 
show or maintain the justice or reasonable- 
ness of; to defend as right or proper 1500. 
b. To furnish adequate grounds for, warrant 
1658. fc. To render lawful —1725. 7. Law. 
intr. and (rans. a. To show adequate grounds 
for (that with which one is charged) 1529. 
b. To j. (toneself) as bail, to j. bail: to show 
by oath, as a person furnishing bail, that 
after the payment of his debts he is of ade- 
quate pecuniary ability. 18. To approve of; 
to ratify -1729. 9. To make exact; to fit or 
arrange exactly. Now only techn.; esp. 
(Type-founding), To adjust a ‘strike’ or 
‘drive’, so as to form a correct matrix; 
(Printing) To adjust types together, so that 
they will exactly fill up the forme; to space 
out the line of type in the composing-stick 
Properly; also intr. of type 1551. 

* 2. Justified in the Grassmarket Scorr, 3. Iustifle 
not thy self before God COVERDALE Ecclus. 7:5. 
4. The innocent and righteous slay thou not: for I 
will not iustile the wicked Ezod. 23:7. 5. The 
narratives of antiquity are justified by the ex- 
perience of modern times GIBBON. 6. That, .I 
May assert th’ eternal Providence, And justifie 
the wayes of God to men MILT. P.L. 1. 26. b. This 
yery necessity had. .iustified the Act 1658, c. 
Till. .public nuptials j. the bride POPE. 

Justle, var. of JosTLE v. 

Justly (dzv-stli), adv. ME. [f. JUST a. + 
-LY*.] In a just manner; righteously (arch.); 
rightfully, rightly; deservedly ME.; properly 
ME.; exactly, accurately (now dial.) ME. 

To do justly, and to loue mercy Micah 7:8. This 
Ij. fear PENN. J. popular 1849. 

Justness (d3v-stnés). ME. [f. JUST a. + 
7NESS.] The quality of being just; = JUSTICE 
in its non-legal senses. tl. Righteousness; 
Uprightness 1726. 2. Rightfulness; fairness; 
validity, soundness 1559. 3. Conformity to 
truth or to a standard; correctness; propri- 
ety; texactness 1666. 

2. The j. of a title KNOX, of a cause 1759. 3. J. of 
Perception to deal with facts M. ARNOLD. 

Jut (dspt), sb. Obs. or dial. 1553. [Goes 
pas dm v.3] A push, thrust, or shove 

inst a resisti: body; the shock of 
collision, p T 

Jut (dnt), sb.* 1709. [var. of JET sb.*; cf. 
Jur v.'] 1, A jutting out; that which juts; 
& projection or protruding point 1786. 12. = 
JET sb.* 3, CONGREVE. 

Jut (d5pt), v.t Obs. or dial. 1548. [app. 
ooo; expressing both in sound and feeling 
he obstructed action in question.) tl. intr. 
To strike, knock, or push against something 
71628, 2. trans. To push, thrust, shove, jolt; 
to knock against something 1565. 
dud One that would faine run an euen path. .and 
lutt against no man 1628. 

Jut (dgot, v.* 1565. [var. of JET v.?, by 
assim. to Jurry v. (also JETTY v.), and JUTTY 
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pier (also JETTY sb. 1.)] inir. To project or 
protrude. Often with out or forth. tb. transf. 
es encroach upon 1623. 
ute' (dst) 1746. [- Bengali jhdfo, 
jhufo :— Skr. jüja, var. of jafa braid of hair.] 
The fibre from the bark of the plants Cor- 
chorus capsularis and C. olitorius (N.O. 
Tiliacee), imported chiefly from Bengal, and 
used in the making of gunny, canvas, bag- 
ging, cordage, etc. b. The plant itself, or any 
plants of the same genus. Also attrib. 

Jute* (dut). [In xiv Jutes (Trevisa), repr. 
med.L. Jutz, Juli pl. (Bede); in OE. Eotas, 
lolas (cf. Icel. Idtar people of Jutland in 
Denmark)] In pl. One of the three Low 
German tribes which invaded and settled in 
Britain in the 5th and 6th centuries; they 
occupied parts of Kent and Hampshire. 

tJutty, sb. late ME. [Phonetic var. of 
Jerry sb.; cf. JUT v.^] 1, = JETTY sb. 1 1804. 
2. = JETTY sb. 2. 1703. 

2. No Iutty frieze, Buttrice [ete.] Macb. I. vi. 6. 

Jutty (d5v-ti), v. Obs. or arch. ME. [Re- 
lated to prec. sb.; ef. also JETTY v.) 1. intr. 
To project, jut (arch.). 12. trans. To project 
beyond, overhang. SHAKS. 13. = JET v.* 2. 
1611. 

tJu-venal, 1588. [- L. juvenalis (= ju- 
venilis), f. juvenis young person; see -AL!.] 
1. adj. Juvenile —1821. 2. sb. A youth; a 
juvenile —1664. 

Juvenescent (d5üvine-sént), a. 1821. [- 
juvenescent-, pr. ppl. stem of L, juvenescere 
reach the age of youth; see -ESCENT,] Be- 
coming young or youthful. So Juvenes- 
cence, the state of becoming young or youth- 
ful 1800. 

Juvenile (d5ü-vinoil). 1625. [7 L. juvenilis, 
f. juvenis young; sce -ILE.] 

A. adj. 1. Young, youthful. 2. Belonging to 
or characteristic of youth 1661. 

1. Half a dozen j. messengers 1852. 2. Dressed in 
a very j. manner DICKENS. Hence Ju-venile-ly 
adv., -ness. 

B. sb. A young person; a youth 1733; in 
booksellers' language, a children's book. 

Some bashful j. Loner. 

i|Juvenilia (dsüvinilià). 1622. [L. neut. 
pl. of juvenilis (see prec.).] Achievements or 
works of a person's youth. 

Juvenility (dsüviniliti) 1623. [- b. 
juvenilitas, t. juvenilis JUVENILE; see -ITY.] 
1. Juvenile condition; youthfulness; youth- 
ful manner, quality, character, or vigour. 2. 
concr. Juveniles collectively 1823. 3. pl. Ju- 
venile characteristics, acts, or ideas 1661. 

1. The Sallies of J. FooTE. 3. Juvenilities un- 
becoming the character of old age 1706. 

Juwise, -ys(e, var. JUISE, judgement. 

Juxta- (d3nkstà), pref., repr. L. jurta adv. 
and prep. ‘near, by the side of, according 
to’; as in j.-ampu'llary a., situated by the 
side of an ampulla; -spi-nal a., situated by 
the side of the (or a) spine; -ta-bular a. 
(Rom. Law), according to a testament or 
written document. 

Juxtapose (dspkstüpó"-z), v. 1851. [- Fr. 
juztaposer; see prec., POSE v.] trans. To place 
in juxtaposition. So Juxtapo'sit v. (rare) 
1681. 

Juxtaposition (ds»:kstipüzi.fon). 1665. 
[- Fr. juxtaposition, f. as prec.; see POSITION.) 
The action of placing two or more things 
close together or side by side; the condition 
of being so placed. 

Allah is great, no doubt, and J. his prophet 
CLOUGH. 

Jymold, var. of GIMMALED. 

Jynx (dsinks). Pl. jynges (dsi-ndsiz). 
1649. [- mod.L. jynz, for L. iynz — Gr. ty, 
pl. tvyyes wryneck, bird made use of in witch- 
craft.] 1. A bird, the wryneck (Jynx or 
Tyne: torquilla); also called yunz. 2. transf. 
A charm or spell. URQUHART. 


K 


K (ké!), the eleventh letter of the alphabet in 
English, was an original letter of the Roman 
alphabet, taken from the Greek Kappa K, 
originally X, from Phoenician and general 


KAIL 


Semitic Kaph >|. Its sound in Greek and 
Latin was, as in English, that of the back 
voiceless stop consonant, or guttural tenuis. 
But at an early period of Latin orthography, 
the letter C (orig. repr. Gr. Gamma) was em- 
ployed for the k sound, and the letter K fell 
into disuse, except in a few archaic spellings. 

In Old English, K is merely a supplemental 
symbol occasionally used instead of C for the 
guttural sound. But after the Conquest, in 
accordance with Norman usage, C was re- 
tained for the guttural only before a, o, v, l, r, 
and K was substituted for the same sound be- 
fore e, i, y, and (later) n. Hence, in native 
words, initial K now appears only before e, i, 
y, and before n (i= OE. cn-), where it is no 
longer pronounced in Standard English. 
Medially and finally, k is used after a conso- 
nant (ask, twinkle), or long vowel (make, like, 
week); after a short vowel, ck is used instead 
of cc or kk, but the unstressed suffix, formerly 
-ick (musick), is now -ic, though, when a 
suffix in e or i follows, k reappears (traffic, 
trafficker, trafficking). 

The native K words, being thus confined to 
Ke-, Ki-, Kn-, are few. But many foreign 
words of recent adoption, instead of being 
spelt with C before a, o, u, l, r, h, now take K 
in these positions; and in words from Greek 
also, many prefer to retain K, instead of 
latinizing it to C. In a very few words (not of 
English formation), K represents Gr. x, esp. 
in the words in kilo-, as kilogramme, etc. 

I. The letter. Pl. Ks, K's, ks, k's. (Now pro- 
nounced (ké!); formerly (ki) was also current.) 

IL. In serial order K is the 11th or 10th number, 
according as J is or is not reckoned as a member. 

IIL. In Chem. K is the symbol for Potassium 
(mod.L. Kalium). In Meteorol. K = cumulus. In 
Assaying, etc, K = carat. In Astron. k designates 
Gauss’s Constant, the square of which is a measure 


IV. Abbreviations. 8. K, = Kate, Katherine, 
ing’ used 


Kn 
Baci 
Order of the) British 
Commander of the Bath ; 
mander of the Star of India; K. 
Garter; K.C.M.G., x Comma 

Order of St. Michael and St. George; K.P., Knight 
of the Order of St. Patrick; K.T., Knight of the 
Order of the Thistle; etc. d. Electro-physiol. = 
Kathode (also ka. Kathodic, e. kg. = kilo- 
gramme; km. = kilometre. 

Ka-, frequent var. of Ca-, in ME., and in 
mod. representation of alien words; e.g. 
kaaba, kadi, kaffeine, etc. 

|Kaama, (ki-mi). Also caama, kama, 
khama (kgama). 1824. [Said by Burchell 
to be Hottentot, but current also in Sechu- 
ana.] The hartebeest, a S. Afr. antelope. 

\Kabassou (kibe-su). 1774. [Fr. (Buffon), 
~ Galibi capacou.] An armadillo of the genus 


'enerus. 

The K. .with twelve bands GOLDSM. 

Kabbala(h, -ism, -ize, var. CABBALA, etc. 

Kabob, var. of CABOB. 

Kad-: see also CAD-. 

\Kaddish (km-dif) 1013. [Aram. kaddis 
holy.) A portion of the daily ritual of the 
synagogue, composed of thanksgiving and 
praise, concluding with a prayer for univer- 
sal peace; specially recited also by orphan 
mourners. 

\Kadi, kadee, vars. of CADI, 

Kaffir (kæ-fə1); prop. Kafir (ki-fir). Also 
kaffer, fre; and see CAFFRE. 1801. [— 
Arab. kāfir, pr. pple. active of kafara be 
unbelieving.] 1. =  CarrmE 1, ‘infidel’, 
Giaour 1814. 2. = CAFFRE2. Also attrib., and 
as the name of their language 1801. b. pl. 
Stock Exch. The term for S. African mine 
shares. Also attrib. 1889. 3. A native of 
Kafiristan in Asia 1854. 

Kaffle, kafle, vars. of COFFLE, caravan. 

Kafila, var. of CAFILA, caravan. 

IKaftan, var. of CAFTAN. 

liKagu (kà-gu) 1862. [Native name.] A 
grallatorial bird (hinochetus jubatus), of un- 
usual type, peculiar to New Caledonia. 

Kahau (kà-hau). 1840. [Malay, so called 
from its ery.] The proboscis-monkey of Bor- 
neo (Nasalis larvatus). 

Kail, var. of KALE, colewort, broth. 


KAIMAKAM 


|Kaimakam (kaimiki-m), 1645. [Osmanli 
Turkish kdimakam — Arab, ķā'im makám one 
standing in the place (of another).) In the 
Turkish Empire: A lieutenant, deputy; a 
lieutenant-colonel; a deputy-governor; spec. 
the deputy of the Grand Vizier, and governor 
Constantinople. 

Kaiman, Kain: see CAYMAN, CAIN. 

Kainite (kainoit), 1863. [- G. kainit, 
f. Gr. x«wós new + -ITH*2 b; named by C. F. 
Zincken in 1865 with reference to its recent 
formation.] Min. Hydrous chlorosulphate of 

ium and potassium, found in Prussia 
and Galicia, largely used as a fertilizer. 

Kainozoic, var. CAINOZOIC (Geol.). 

Kairine (kai-roin). 1883. [app. f. Gr. xa- 
pós proper time + -INE*] Chem. A chinoline 
compound, ozy-methyl-quinoline tetrahydride, 
a strong antipyretic. 

Kaiser (kai-zoa). ME. [- G. kaiser and Du. 
keizer, tkeiser, tkeser; a Gmc. adoption of 
L, Casar CÆSAR through Gr. xatoap, repr. by 
OE. cdsere, OFris. keisar, OS. késur, -ar, 
ON. keisari, Goth. kaisar. ME. caisere (X1t— 
XV) was — ON.; the mod. use is independent 
of the ME. currency of the word.] a. The 
Emperor; esp. the German Emperor (since 
1871); cf. EMPEROR 1 and 2. b. An emperor, 
as a ruler superior to kings ME. 

|Kajawah (kidga-wi, ka-dgitwi). 1634. 
[Urdu (Pers.) kajüwah.] A camel-litter for 
women; a kind of large pannier or wooden 
frame, a pair of which are carried by a 
camel. 

Kaka (kà-ká) 1774. [Maori] A New 
Zealand parrot of the genus Nestor, esp. N. 
meridionalis; its general colour is olive- 
brown, varied with red or yellow. 

Kakapo (kà-kápo) 1843. (Maori, f. kaka 
parrot po night.] The ground-parrot or 
owl-parrot of New Zealand, Strigops habropti- 
lus, with green plumage, marked with dark- 
brown and yellow. 

|Kakaralli (kikire-li). Also -ali. 1858. 
[Native name.] The wood and bark of Lecy- 
this ollaria, a tree of British Guiana, the tim- 
ber of which is very durable in salt water. 

Kakemono (keekémd"no). 1890. [Japan- 
ese, f. kake- hang + mono thing.] A Japan- 
ege wall-picture, painted on silk or paper, and. 
mounted on rollers. 

Kakistocracy (kekisto-krüsi) 1829. [f. 
Gr. káxioros Worst + -CRACY, after arístocracy.] 
The government of a state by the worst 
citizens. 

Kako-, var. sp. of Caco-, repr. Gr. xaxo- 
bad, evil, favoured by many recent writers; 
e.g. kakodaimon, kakogenesis, eto., and esp. 
kakodyl(e. See the words under C. 

Kalan (kalan, ké^lin) 1861. [Native 
name.] The sea-otter of the Northern Pacific 
(Enhydris lutris). 

Kale, kail (ké!l, Sc. kél). MB. [Northern 
var, of COLE*.] 1. A generic name for various 
edible plants of the genus Brassica; cole, 
colewort, cabbage; spec. the variety with 
wrinkled leaves not forming a compact head 
(B. oleracea acephala), borecole. 2. Broth in 
which Scotch kale or cabbage forms a prin- 
cipal ingredient; hence Sc. Broth or soup 
made with various kinds of vegetables 1470. 

2. I will be back here to my kail (= dinner) 
against ane o'clock SCOTT, 

IKaleege, kalij (küli-d, ki-lids). Æ. Ind. 
1804. [~ Hindi kalij (Yule)] An Asiatic 
pheasant of the genus Euplocamus or Gallo- 
phasis, found in the Himalayan region. (Cor- 
ruptly college-pheasant.) 

Kaleidophone (küloi-dofo*n). 1827. [f. as 
next + -PHONE.] An instrument (invented 
by Wheatstone) for exhibiting the pheno- 
mena of sound-waves by means of a vibrat- 
ing rod or plate with a reflector at the end. 

Kaleidoscope (káloidósko"p). 1817. [f. 
Gr. xadés beautiful + eldos form + -SCOPE. 
Named by its inventor, Sir David Brewster.] 
An optical instrument, consisting of from two 
to four reflecting surfaces placed in a tube, at 
one end of which is a small compartment con- 
taining pieces of coloured glass; on looking 
through the tube, numerous reflections of 
these are seen, producing brightly-coloured 
symmetrical figures, which may be con- 
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stantly altered by rotation of the instru- 
ment. Also fig. 

fig. This rainbow look'd like hope—Quite a 
celestial k. BYRON. Hence Kaleidoscopic, -al a. 
of or belonging to the k.; exhibiting constantly 
changing, brightly coloured figures. 

Kalend-: see CAL-. 

Karle, kail-yard. Sc. 1574. [f. KALE + 
YARD sb.!] 1. A cabbage-garden, kitchen- 
garden, as commonly attached to a small 
cottage. 2. Used with reference to a class of 
recent fiction, affecting to describe, with 
much use of the vernaeular, common life 
in Scotland; hence attrib. as Kailyard School, 
dialect, etc. 1895 (W. H. Millar). Hence 
Kai-lyarder, -ism. 

[The appellation is taken from the Scottish 
Jacobite song ‘There grows a bonnie brier bush 
in our kail-yard’, from which ‘Ian Maclaren’ 
took the title of his book ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush’ (1894).] 

Kali (kæ-li, ke'li, ké^loi). 1578. [- N.Afr. 
Arab. kali; see ALKALI.) 1, = ALKALI 2. Also 
applied to Barilla (Salsola Soda), etc. 12. = 
ALKALI 1; hence, vegetable alkali, potash, 
(Latinized kalium, whence the symbol K for 
potassium.) —1819. 

Hence Kaliform (ks-lifjim), a. MAN the 
appearance of Kali or Glasswort 1868. Kal pr 
ous (k&li--d3inos), a. Chem. producing an alkali; 
said of metals that form alkalis with oxygen 1854. 

lKalmia (kw-lmia). Also calmia. 1776. 
[mod.L. f. name of Peter Kalm, a pupil of 
Linnæus; see -IA +.) Bot. A genus of American 
evergreen shrubs, N.O. Hricacex, with showy 
flowers, including the American Laurel, K. 


latifolia. 

liKalon (ké'lon). 1749. (Gr. xaX», adj. 
neut.] The(morally) beautiful; the ‘summum 
bonum”; often to kalon (70 «aAóv the beautiful). 
Kalpa (kw-lpà). 1794. [Skr.] In Hindu 
cosmology: A great age of the world, a 
period of 4,320,000,000 years; a day of Brah- 
ma; à thousand yugas. 

Kam, var. of CAM a. and adv. 

Kama, var. of KAAMA. 

Kamala (kæ-mălă). 1820. [Skr.] A fine 
orange-coloured powder consisting of the 
glandular hairs from the fruit-capsules of an 
East Indian tree (Mallotus philippinensis), 
Pos for dyeing silks yellow, and as a vermi- 
ge. 

Kame, kaim (ké'm). 1862. north. and Se. 
form of ComB sb. (q. v.), esp. in the sense of a 
steep and sharp hill ridge; hence in Geol. an 
esker or osar. 

{Kami (ki-mi). 1727. (Japanese, = ‘supe- 
rior, lord'.] 1. A title given to daimios and 
governors, = ‘lord’. 2. In the Shinto or 
native religion of Japan: A divinity, a god 
(used by missionaries, etc. as = God). 

(Kamichi (ka-mifi) 1834.  [Brazilian, 
through Fr. kamichi (Buffon).] The horned 
screamer (Palamedea cornuta), a bird of 
Guiana and the Amazon. 

Kampseen, Kamsin, vars. of KHAMSIN. 

Kamptulicon (keemptid-likgn). 1844, [f. 
Gr. xapnrés flexible + ofdos thick + -ixóv 
n. of axós -1C.] Floor-cloth composed of a 
mixture of indía-rubber, gutta-percha, and 
cork, mounted on canvas. 

Kan: see CAN, KHAN. 

Kanaka (kw-nàkà, in Australia improp. 
künmw-kA) — 1840. [Hawaiian kanaka = 
"man'.] A native of the South Sea Islands. 
Also attrib, 

\Kanchil (ka-ntfil). 1820, 
kanchil.) The smallest known species of 
chevrotain (Tragulus kanchil), found in 
Borneo, Java, and Malacca. 

Kand, var. of CAND, fluor-spar. 

Kangaroo (kengüra-). 1770. [Said by Capt. 
James Cook (1770) and Joseph Banks (1770) 
to have been a native Australian name 
(kangooroo), which is supported by some later 
writers, but denied by others.] 1. A mar- 
supial mammal of the family Macropodide, 
remarkable for its strong hind-quarters and 
leaping-power. The species are natives of 
Australia, Tasmania, Papua, and some 
neighbouring isles; the larger kinds being 
known as kangaroos, the smaller as wallabies, 
Also as collect. sing. 2. With qualifying 
words, as Brush K. = Warlasy; Giant, 
Great (tSooty) K., Macropus giganteus; 


[Malay kanchil, 
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Hare-K.; Rat-K.; Rock K.; Tree K., an 
arboreal kangaroo (genus Dendrolagus). 3. 
fig. esp. joc. A native of Australia 1827. b. pl. 

In Stock Exchange slang: West Australian 
mining shares; also, dealers in these shares 
1896. c. Applied to a form of Parliamentary 
closure by which some amendments are 
selected for discussion and others excluded 
1913. 4, attrib. 1828, 

Combs.: k.-apple, the edible fruit of the Aus- 
tralian plants Solanum laciniatum and S.vescum: 
also, the plants; -bear, the koala; -grass, a tall 
fodder-grass (Anthistiria australis), found in 
Australasia, Southern Asia, and Africa; -mouse, 
(a) the Australian pouched mouse; (b) a small 
American rodent of the genus Perognathus; ete, 

Kan$éaroo-rat. 1788. A small Australian 
marsupial; a rat-kangaroo, potoroo, bettong. 

|Kanoon.(kánaz-n). 1714. [- (Pers. —) Arab. 
künün.] A species of dulcimer, harp, or 
sackbut, with fifty to sixty strings. 

Kant, obs. f. CANT a., and CANT sb.'; also 
an oblique arm of a pier. 

Kantian (ke-ntián) 1803. [f. Immanuel 
Kant, German philosopher (1724—1804); see 
-IAN.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
Kant or his philosophy 1817. B. sb. One who 
holds the philosophical system of Kant, 
Hence Ka-ntianism; so Ka-ntism, Ka'n- 
tist, Ka-ntite (rare), 

Kantry, obs. f. CANTREF. 

Kaolin (kàlin, ké^ólin) 1797. [- Fr. 
kaolin — Chinese kao-, kau-ling (t. kao high + 
ling hill), name of a mountain in North China 
whence first obtained.) A fine white clay 
produced by the decomposition of feldspar, 
used in the manufacture of porcelain; first 
employed by the Chinese, but subseq. found 
in many places. 

Hence Kaoli-nic a. Kaolinite (kà-, ke'ólinoit), 
Min. a general name for those porcelain clays of 
which kaolin is the typical variety 1867. Kaolin- 
ize (kà-, ké-dlinoiz), v. trans. to convert into 
kaolin 1874. Kaoliniza-tion. 

\Kapelle (kape-lé), 1838. [G. (xvr) — It. 
capella (mod. cappella). Cf. CHAPEL sb. 7.] 
In Germany, a musical establishment con- 
sisting of a band or orchestra, with or with- 
out à choir, such as used to be maintained at 
most of the German courts. Hence ||Kapell- 
meister (kape-Imoi-ster), the leader or con- 
ductor of a kapelle or orchestra. 

|Kapok (ké'-pok, kà--). Also capoc. 1750. 
i- Malay kāpoq, through Fr. capoc, Du. 
kapok, or G. kapock.] A fine short-stapled 
cotton wool, known as silk cotton, surround- 
ing the seeds of the tree Hriodendron 
anfractuosum; used for stuffing cushions, 
etc. Also k.-tree. 

Kapp (kæp). 1891. [f. Gisbert Kapp, 9 
designer of dynamos; cf. Ampere, etc.) A 
workshop unit of magnetic lines of force, = 
o0 times the centimetre-gramme-second 
unit. 

Karacul: see CARACUL. ; 
lKaragan (kü-rügan) 1800. [Turki, f. 
kara black.] A species of fox, Vulpes karagan, 
inhabitating Tartary. 

Karaite (ké*ráoit). 1727. [f. Heb. kera’'tm 
scripturalists, f. kdrd read; see -ITE' 1.1 A 
member of a Jewish sect which rejects rab- 
binical tradition and bases its tenets on 9 
literal interpretation of the Scriptures. 50 
Ka-raism, Ka-raitism, the religious system 
of the Karaites. 1 

liKaratas (küre^tüs). 1727. [perh. of Carib 
origin.] A West Indian and South American 
plant (Bromelia karatas), allied to the pine- 
apple, and yielding a valuable fibre; silk- 
grass. 

[Karma (ki-ama). 1828. [Skr. karman 
action, effect, fate.] In Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism, the sum of a person's actions in one 
of his successive states of existence, regarded 
as determining his fate in the next; hence, 
necessary fate or destiny, following as effect 
from cause. Hence Ka:rmic a. 

Karmathian, Car- (kaunépiün), sb. 
(adj.). 1819. [After Karmat, founder of the 
sect.] One of a sect of Moslems founded in 
the 9th cent. As adj. Belonging to this sect. 
Karn, -e, Karob, -e: see CAIRN, CAROB- 
Karoo, karroo (kàrü-). 1789. [Hottentot; 
of uncertain etym.] The name given to 


KAROSS 


parren tracts in South Africa, consisting of 
extensive elevated plateaus, with a clayey 
soil, which during the dry season are entirely 
waterless and arid. 

Kaross (küros) 1731. Also kross(e, 
cross. [S. Afr, Du. karos, perh. Hottentot, 
or corrupt. of Du. kuras cuirass.] A mantle 
(or sleeveless jacket) made of the skins of 

with the hair on, used by the 
Hottentots and other natives of South 


Africa. 

(Karri (keri). 1870. [Native name (West 
Australia.] An Australian tree (Eucalyptus 
diversicolor, one of the ‘blue gums’); also, its 
hard red timber, used in street-paving. 

Karstenite (kà-1stenoit). 1844. [- G. kar- 
stenit, named, 1813, after D. L. G. Karsten; 
see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. = ANHYDRITE. 

Kartel (kà-it']. Also cartle. 1880. [S. 
Afr. Du.; app. — Pg. calel, catle, catre ‘little 
bed' — Tamil kaffil bedstead.) The wooden bed 
or hammock in a S. African ox-wagon, 

Karval, -vel, obs. ff. CARVEL. 

Karyo- (km-rio) occas.. caryo-, comb. f. 
Gr. xépvov nut, kernel, employed in biological 
terms referring to the nucleus of an animal or 
vegetable cell, esp. to changes which take 
place in its structure. The earliest of these 
were karyolysis, -lytic (Auerbach, 1874), 

(Schleicher). 

+Ka:ser. [OE. cdscre; see KAISER.] = KAISER 
1605. 

(Kat. 1858. [Arab. katt.) A shrub, Catha 
edulis, N.O. Celastracew, a native of Arabia, 
where its leaves are used as tea. 

Kat-: see also Cat-. 

- Kata-, pref., a direct adoption of Gr. xara-, 
in recent use often preferred to CATA- (q. v.). 

IKatabasis (kătæ-bäsis). 1837. [Gr. xardBaows 
1. karaBatvew go down; cf. ANABASIS.] A going 
down; a military retreat. 

Katabatic (ketübw-tik), a. 
xaraBarwós, f. karaßalvew go down; see -10.) 
Meteorol. Of a wind; Caused by the local 
gravitation of cold air down a steep slope. 

Katabolism (kitw-bdliz’m). 1870. [f. Gr. 
karaBon}, f. karaßdMew throw down; see .] 
Destructive metabolism. So Katabo-lic a. 
"Katabothron (kmtübo-prün). Also cata-. 

| -a (-0ns). 1820 . [- Gr. xaráßoðpov, f. xara 
Wh + Bébpos hole.] A subterranean 

i lor deep chasm formed by water. 

Katastate (kătæ-stčt). 1889. [f. Gr. xará 
down + crarés placed.) Biol. One of the 
simpler products of katabolism. 

er, Kathetometer: see CATHET-. 

Katydid (ké!-tidid). U.S. 1784. [imit.] 
A green orthopterous insect of the 
family Locustidz, of arboreal habits, which 
Produces by stridulation a noise to which its 
name is due; the common or broad-winged 
Species (Cyrlophyllum concavum) abounds in 
the central and eastern states of America. 

Kauri (kauri). Also Cowry, -ie, cowdi(e, 
Kourie, etc. 1823. [Maori kauri, also written 

» Tr and d interchanging in Maori.] A 
all coniferous tree of New Zealand (Agathis 
or Dammara australis), which furnishes valu- 
able timber and a resin called kauri-gum. 
ERR k.-gum, -resin, the fossil resin of kauri, 
Used as a varnish (cf. DAMMAR). 

\Kava (kü-vá). Also cava, kaava, kawa; 
Also Ava. 1777. [South-western Polynesian.] 
An intoxicating beverage prepared from the 
Chewed, grated, or pounded roots of the 
Polynesian shrub Piper methysticum or 
Macropiper latifolium (N.O. Piperacee). 
nes this plant, or its root. Also attrib. 

lence Ka-vain, Ka-wain, a crystalline resin 
Occurring in the kava root. 
lKavass (kàva:s) Also cavass, kawass, 
se: 1819. (Turk. — Arab. kawwas archer, 

- kaws bow.] An armed constable, an armed 
Servant or courier (in Turkey). 
aW, obs. f, Caw. 

"aW-: see CAW-, CAU-. 

Kayak (kai-tk). 1757. [Eskimo.] The 
oe of the Greenlanders and other Eskimo, 

aoe of à framework of light wood covered 

S Sealskins sewn together; the top has an 

Pening in the middle to admit the single 
4 'yaker, who laces the covering round him to 
Prevent the entrance of water. Hence Kay-a- 

» One who manages a k- 


1918. [- Gr. 
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Kayan, see CAYENNE. 

Kayles (ké'lz), sb. pl. Now dial. or Hist. 
ME. [- (M)Du. kegel, t keyl- (in keylbane 
skittle-alley) = OHG. kegil (G. kegel) taper- 
ing stick, cone, skittle.] pl. The set of pins 
used in a kind of ninepins or skittles; usu., 
the game played with these. b. sing. One 
of these pins (rare) 1652. 

Kaynard, var. of CAYNARD Obs., sluggard. 

\Kazi (kà-zi). 1625, [- Arab. al-küdi CADI.] 
A civil judge; = Capt. 

lKea (ké!-4). 1862. [Maori; from its cry.] 
The Green Alpine Parrot of New Zealand 
(Nestor notabilis), which destroys sheep in 
order to prey upon their kidney-fat. 

Kearn(e, obs. ff. KERN. 

Keb (keb), sb. ME. [Of unkn. origin. Cf. 
AL. kebba, kubba xtv.] A ewe that has lost 
her lamb. Hence Keb, v. dial. intr. Of a 
ewe: a. To cast a lamb prematurely, or dead 
1816. b. To keb at, to refuse to suckle (a lamb). 

Bewitching the sheep, causing the ewes to *keb* 
Scorr. 

Kebab, -ob, vars. of CABOB. 

Kebbuck (ke-bok). Sc. 1470. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A cheese. 

A huge kebbock—a cheese, that is, made with 
ewe-milk mixed with cow's milk SCOTT. 

tKe-chel. [OE. c@éel = MHG. kuechel (G. 
dial. küchel); dim f. *kdk-, var. of *kak-; see 
CAKE sb.] A little cake. 

A God's k.: a cake given as alms in the name, or 
for the sake, of God, CHAUCER. 

Keck, sb. Now dial. 1624, [ A sing. of ker 
taken as a pl.] = KEX, 

Keck (kek), v. 1601. [imit.] 1. intr. 
To make a sound as if about to vomit; to 
retch; hence fo k. at, to reject (food, etc.) with 
loathing. Also fig. 2. intr. Of a bird: To 
utter a sound like keck 1844. Hence tKe-ck- 
ish a. inclined to k.; squeamish 1003. 

Keckle (ke-k'D, sb. Sc. 1820. [f. KECKLE 
v.'] A short spasmodic laugh; a chuckle. 

Keckle (ke-k’l), v.! 1513. [var. (chiefly Sc.) 
Of CACKLE v.*, CHECKLE.] 1, intr. Tocackle. 2. 
To chuckle, laugh, giggle; trans. to utter with 
or express by chuckling 1857. 

2. ‘Ah, you're a wag, Sir’, keckled the old man 
KINGSLEY. 

Keckle (ke-k’1), v.* 1627. [Of unkn. origin. 
Cf. CACKLE v.*}] Naut. trans. To case a cable 
or hawser with rope in order to prevent chaf- 
ing: cf. CACKLE v.* Hence Ke-ckling vbl. sb. 
old ropes which are wound about a cable. 

Ke'ckle, v.’ dial. 1619. (freq. of KECK v.; 
see -LE.] = KECK v. 1. Hence tKe-cklish a. 
(rare), = KECKISH 1601. 

Kecksy (ke-ksi). Chiefly dial. 1599. [f. 
kexes pl. of KEX, taken as = kevies.] = KEX, 
a hollow plant-stem. 

Hateful Docks, rough Thistles, Keksyes, Burres 


SHAKS. 

tKe-cky, a. 1711. [f. KEOK sb. + -¥4.] = 
Kexy. 

Ked, kade (ked, ké'd). 1570. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A sheep-tick or sheep-louse (Melo- 
phagus ovinus). 

Kedge (ked3), sb. 1769. [app. short for 
KEDGE-ANCHOR.] — KEDGE-ANCHOR. 

Kedge (keds), v. 1627. [Earliest form 
cagge (XIV), dial. cadge; for the variation of a 
with e cf. Cae|KeEG, CATOH|KETOH.] intr. a. 
‘To warp a ship, or move it from one position 
to another by winding in a hawser attached 
to a small anchor dropped at some distance; 
also (rans. to warp. b. Of a ship: To move by 
means of kedging. 

Kedge-anchor. Now rare. 1704. [f. 
KEDGE v.; cf. earlier cagging-anker (1497).] 
A small anchor with an iron stock used in 
mooring or warping. 

fKe:dger. 1497. [f. KEDGE v. = 
prec. —1751. 

lIKedgeree (ke-dgori), 1625. [Hindi kAichri, 
Skr. k’rsara ‘dish of rice and sesamum’.] 
An Indian dish of rice boiled with split pulse, 
onions, eggs, butter, and condiments; also, 
in European cookery, a dish made of cold 
n». boiled rice, eggs, and condiments, served 

iot. 

Kedlock (ke-dlók). Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[app. repr. OE. éedelc ‘herb mercury’, of 
unkn. origin. 1. = CHARLOCK. 2. Identified 
with KEX 1694. 

Keech (kitf). Obs. exc. dial. 


-ERAL] = 


1613. [Of 


KEELER 


unkn. origin.] A lump of congealed fat; the 
fat of a slaughtered animal rolled up into a 
lump. ý 

Keek (kik), v. Now only Sc. and n. dial. 
[ME. kike, corresp. in sense, and perh. form, 
to MDu. kīken, kieken (Du. kijken), LG. 
kīken look, peep.] intr. To peep. Also fig. 
of things. Hence Keek sb. a peep 1773. 

Keel (kil), sb.' [ME. kele — ON. kjolr :— 
*keluz.] 1. The lowest longitudinal timber 
of a ship or boat, on which the framework 
of the whole is built up; in boats and small 
vessels forming a prominent central ridge on 
the under surface; in iron vessels, a combina- 
tion of iron plates taking the place of the keel 
of a wooden vessel. 2. A ship, vessel. (poet., 
after L. carina.) 1547. 3. That part of any- 
thing which corresponds to a ship's keel; a 
keel-like lower part 1726; esp. in aircraft 1888. 
4. A central ridge along the back or convex 
surface of any organ or structure, as a leaf, a 
petal, a glume of grass, the lower mandible of 
a bird, ete. 1597. 5. spec. in Bot. and Zool. 

a. The two lowest petals of a papilionaceous 
corolla, more or less united and shaped like the 
prow of a boat; the carina 1770. b. rominent 
ridge along the breastbone of birds of the class 
Carinatw 1766. 

6. Arc. A ridge or edge on a rounded 
moulding 1835. 

1. The crooked k. the parting surge divides POPE. 
False k., (a) an additional keel attached to the 
bottom of the true keel to protect it and increase 
the stability of the vessel; (b) an external keel 
subsequently added to a vessel. Phr. On (or 
with) even k., with the keel level (see EVEN d.). 

Comb.: k.-block, one of the short pieces of tim- 
ber on which the keel of a vessel rests in building 
or in a dry dock; -raking = KEELHAULING; 
+-rope, a coarse rope formerly used for clearin; 
the limber holes by drawing it backwards an 
forwards (Smyth). 

Keel (kil), 8b.? (ME. kele - MLG. kél, MDu. 
kiel ship, boat = OE. ééol, OS., OHG. kiol 
(Du. G. kiel), ON. kjóll :- Gmc, *keulaz. 
Since the 16th c. the Du. and G. kiel has lost 
its sense of ‘ship’ and taken that of KEEL 
sb.) 1, A flat-bottomed vessel, esp. a lighter 
as used on the Tyne and Wear for loading 
colliers. b. The quantity of coals carried in 
a keel, now = 8 Newcastle chaldrons or 21 
tons 4 cwt. 1750. 2. Used to render OE. ééol 
in the passage of the Saxon Chronicle 
relating to the first coming of the Angles to 
Britain 1005. 

Keel, sb. Chiefly Sc. 1480. [Of unkn. 
origin.] Ruddle, or a mark made with this. 

Keel (kil), v.' Obs. exc. dial. [OE. célan = 
OFris. kéla (Du. koelen), OHG. kuolen (G. 
kühlen), ON. kæla :- Gmc. *kõljan, t. *kõl- 
Coor.] 1. trans. To cool; spec. to cool (a hot 
liquid) by stirring, skimming, or pouring in 
something cold, in order to prevent it from 
boiling over. 2. intr. To become cool or cold 

E. 


1. While greasie Tone doth keele the pot SHARKS. 
fig. Likely to lessen and k. the affections of the 


Subject Mint. 

Keel (kil), v.* 1808. (f. Kern sb.) 1. 
trans. To plough (the sea) with a keel (nonce- 
use). 2, intr, Of a ship: To roll on her keel 
1867. 3. Orig. U.S. trans. To turn up the 
keel of, show the bottom of. K. over, to turn 
over; to upset, capsize. 1828. b. intr. To 
turn or be turned over; to be upset; to fall 
over or be felled as if by a shock. 1860. 

Keelage (ki-léd5). rare. 1500. [f. KEEL 
sb.' + -AGE. Cf. med.L. killagium (xm).] A 
toll or due payable by a ship on entering or 
anchoring in a harbour. 

Keel-boat (ki-lbost). 1695. [f. KEEL sb.* 
and *.] fa. ? A small keel —1740. a. A large 
flat boat used on American rivers 1822. C. A 
n with a keel instead of a centre-board 
1893. 

Keeled (kild), a. 1787. [f. KEEL sb.' + 
-ED*.] a. Having a keel 1847. b. Having a 
central dorsal ridge; carinate. 

a. The boat was. .k. and clinker-built MEDWIN. 
b. A k. leaf 1848, sternum 1865. 

Keeler!(kiloi). rare. ME. [f. KEEL sb.* 
+ -ERL] ta. A keelman. b. A man em- 
ployed in managing coal-barges and colliers 
in the Newcastle district 1875. 

Keeler*, Obs. exc. dial. ME. [f KEEL v. 
+ -ER!] A vessel for cooling liquids; & 
shallow tub. 


KEELHAUL » 


Keelhaul (kilhQl, v. 1622. [- Du. kiel- 
halen.) trans. To haul (a person) under the 
keel of a ship, either by lowering him on one 
side and hauling him across to the other 
side, or, in the case of smaller vessels, lower- 
ing him at the bows and drawing him along 
"under the keel to the stern. 

Keeling (kt-lin). Sc. and n. dial. ME. [Of 
unkn. origin.] A cod-fish. 

Keelivine, keelie vine. Sc. and n. dial. 
1782. [Of unkn. origin.] A black-lead pencil, 
or more generally, any coloured pencil en- 
closed in wood (as a red k.); also, locally, 
black-lead, plumbago. Also altrib., as k. 
pen, a pencil. Hence Kee-livined a. marked 
with a pencil. 

Keelman (ki-mim) ME. [f. KEEL sb.*] 
One who works on a keel or barge. 

Keels, var. of KAYLES. 

Keelson (also Keelsale), var. of KELSON. 

Keen (kin) sb. 1830. [- Ir. caoine; see 
KEEN v.*] An Irish funeral wail. 

Keen (kin) a. (adv). (OE. céne = OS. 
*kóni, MLG. köne (Du. koen), OHG. kuoni 
(G. kühn) bold, brave, ON. kænn skilful, 
expert :- Gmoe. *kónjaz.] t1. Wise, learned, 
clever -ME. 12. a. Brave, bold, daring —1605. 
tb. Of kings, etc.: Mighty, powerful, strong 
—1510. fc. Fierce, savage; cruel; harsh (fo a. 
person) —1622, td. Bold, proud, insolent, 
heinous -1594. 3. Having à very sharp edge 
or point; extremely sharp. (Now somewhat. 
rhet., exo. in keen edge.) ME. 4. transf. a. 
Operating on the touch or taste like a sharp 
instrument; acrid, pungent, stinging (now un- 
usual) ME. b. Of cold, etc.: Piercing, in- 
tense. Of wind, air, etc.: Biting, piercing 
ME. c. Of sound, light, scent; Sharp, pene- 
trating; shrill; vivid; clear; strong ME. 5. 
Causing acute pain or deep distress; intense, 
bitter; sharp, cutting ME. 6. Eager, ardent, 
fervid; intense ME.; const. om, upon 1714. 
7. Of the eyes, etc.: Sharp, penetrating. 
Hence, of other senses: Highly sensitive. 
1720. b. Intellectually acute, shrewd; sug- 
gestive of mental sharpness 1704. 18. adv. 
Keenly —1007. 

3. Out he caught a knyfe as A rasour kene 
CHAUCER. Plucke the keene teeth from the fierce 
‘Tygers jawes SHAKS. fig. Words K. to wound as 
sharpened swords SHELLEY. 4. a. K, mustard 
1658, hail SHELLEY, b. While the Winds Blow 
moist and k. Miur. c. One star. .with k. beams 
SHELLEY. 5. The keenest mental terrors DICKENS. 
K. speeches MACAULAY. 6. A k. sportsman 1827. 
K. competition 1862, enjoyment 1865, K. about 
INGSLEY, 7. Her glance is as the razor k. 
. Dogs k. of scent 1875. b. A k. attorney 


CRABBE. His face was k. Worpsw. Hence 


Kee-n-ly adv., -ness. 

TKeen, v. ME. [f. KEEN a.] fa. intr. To 
become keen. b. trans. To render keen; to 
sharpen 1599-1746. 

Keen (kin), v.* 1811. [~ Ir. caoinim I wail.) 
1. intr. To utter the keen for the dead; to wail 
bitterly. 2. trans. To bewail with Irish wail- 
ing 1830. 

Hence Keener, a professional mourner at Irish 
wakes and funerals. 

Keep (kip), sb. ME. [f. KEEP v] fl. 
Care, attention, heed, notice. Const. of, 
infin., or cl. 1647. 2, Charge; orig. only in 
phr. tio take k. ME. 3. Hist. The innermost 
and strongest structure or central tower of a 
medieval castle, serving as a last defence; a 
tower; a stronghold, donjon 1586. 4. A con- 
trivance which serves for containing or retain- 
ing something 1615; e.g. a stop in a door-frame 
1833; a part of the axle-box in a loco- 
motive engine, fitted beneath the axle and 
serving to hold an oiled pad against it 1881. 
5. The act of keeping or maintaining; the 
fact of being kept 1763. b. The food required 
to keep a person or animal; provender, 
pasture; maintenance 1825. 


SON. 5. Pl 


eep, for good; hence, 2 a 
pine uere altogether. collog. Comb. 
Keep (kip), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. kept. 
[Late OE. cépan, pa. t. cépte, of which To 
cognates are known. Its sense-development 
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has been infi. by its being used to render 


observare, præservare, reservare. Its 

have close affinity with those of hold, but the 
meaning ‘support, sustain’ of the latter does 
not belong to keep.) 

I. Early senses (with genitive in OE., after- 
wards with simple object). t1. To seize, lay 
hold of; to snatch, take -ME. 12. To try to 
catch or get -ME. 13. To take in, receive, 
contain, hold ME. 14. To take in with the 
eyes, ears, or mind; to mark, observe; to 
watch —1697. 15. To watch for, await —1485. 
16. To lie in wait for; to intercept on the way 
—ME. 17. To encounter -ME. 18. To meet 
in a friendly way; to greet, welcome —1460, 

4. While the stars and course of heaven I k., My 
wearied eyes were seiz'd with fatal sleep DRYDEN. 

II. trans. (in early use also inir.) tl. To 
have regard, to care, to reck —1589. 12. intr. 
To have care, take care; to give heed, look to 
—1450. 3. trans. To pay attention or regard 
to; to observe, stand to OE. 4. To celebrate, 
solemnize ME. 5. To observe by attendance, 
etc., or in some prescribed or regular way 
1450. 5. To guard, defend, protect, preserve, 
save ME. 6. To take care of; to look after, 
watch over, tend ME. 7. To maintain in 
proper order ME. 8. To maintain continu- 
ously in proper form and order (a diary, 
books, etc.) 1552. 9. To provide for the sus- 
tenance of; to maintain, support. Also refi. 
ME. 10. To maintain in one's service, or for 
one’s use or enjoyment 1548. b. To k. a 
woman as a mistress 1530. 11. To have 
habitually in stock 1706. t12, refl. To con- 
duct oneself, behave —ME. 13. To preserve 
in being or operation ME. 14. With comple- 
ment; To preserve, maintain, retain, or 
cause to continue, in some specified condi- 
tion, state, place, position, action, or course 
ME. Also refi. 15. To hold as a captive or 
prisoner; to hold in custody ; to prevent from 
escaping ME. 16. To cause or induce to 
remain; to detain. Also fig. 1653. 17. To hold 
back; to restrain, control. Const. from (off, 
out of). ME. Also refl. 18. To withhold from 
present use, to reserve; to lay up, store up. 
Also refi. ME. 19. Actively to hold in pos- 
session; to continue to have, hold, or possess. 
Also absol. (The opposite of to lose; now a 
leading sense.) ME. Also fig. 20. To with- 
hold (from) 1461. 21. To hide, conceal; not to 
divulge ME. 22. To continue to follow (a 
way, path, course, etc.) so as not to lose it 
or get out of it ME. 23. To stay or remain in, 
on, or at (a place); not to leave ME. b. To 
stay or retain one's place in or on, against 
opposition 1599. 24. To carry on, conduct 
ME. 25. To conduct as one's own 1513. 26. 
To carry on, maintain (an action, war, dis- 
turbance, or the like) ME. 

1. Ne how the grekes pleye The wake pleyes ne 
kepe I nat to seye CHAUCER. 3. To kepe couenaunt 
LD. BERNERS., To. k. rules 1668, Faith STEELE, an 
oath FREEMAN, an appointment 1891. 4. Phr. T'o 
k. chapels, roll-call (at college or school), to k. 
terms, residence, etc. To k. regular or proper (and 
80 late, Get hours. 5. His goode shelde kept hym 
Caxton. The horsemen were left. .to. .kepe the 
passage 1560. To keepe him from stumbling Tam. 

‘hr. Ur. ii. 59. 6. Nor shall my Nel k. Lodgers 
SHAKS. Shall I keepe your hogs, and eat huskes 
with them? SHAKS. To k. wicket (see WICKET). 
Also absol. To act as wicket-keeper. 7. This space 
is kept with the scythe 1827. 8. No record was 
kept of the losses of the English 1869. 9. The land 
would barely k. the cows 1858. He kept the 
younger ladies in gloves 1890. 10. Because thou 
dost not keepe a dogge SHAKS. To k. pigs 1833, 
CUR VOD er t pen oss A k silence, 

, stop, tune j to k. a look out, lj 
watch, etc. 14. Phr. To k. a prisoner, at An 
; at it, in repair, out of mischief, etc. 16. 
Don't let me k. you 1885. 17. Kepe thy tonge 
from euell BIBLE (Great) Ps. 34:13. 18. To k. 
oneself for great, occasions FREEMAN. 19. To get 
and kepe not is but losse of payne 1559. 21. Phr. 
To k. COUNSEL, a SECRET. 22. We kept no path 
DE For. 23. Phr. To k. one's bed, one's room (as in 
Sickness); to k, the house. To k. the deck, the saddle, 
one’s ground, etc. 25. I k, a Coffee-house STEELE, 


26. What a catterwalling d. 
8 ling doe you keepe heere! 


TII. intr: 1. To reside, dwell, live, lodge (now 
only collog., esp. at Cambridge and in U.S.) 
ME. 2. To remain or stay for the time 1560. 
3. To remain or continue in a specified con- 
dition, state, position, ete. late ME. 4. To 


KEEPER 


continue, persevere, go on 1548. 5. To remain 
in good condition; to last without spoiling. 
Also fig. 1586. 

1. Where does Mr. Hollis ‘keep’? inquired he of 
his bedmaker 1859. 2. I kept..within doors DE 
For. The wind kept in the proper quarter 1891, 
3. Keepe in that minde, Ile deserue it Merry W. 
Il. iii, 89. To k, friends 1883. 4. Turn to the left 
and k. straight on 1889. She kept tumbling off 
her horse 1892. 5. I had no hops to make it k, DE 
For. Your story..can k. 1889. 

With preps. in specialized senses. Keep at —. 
To work persistently at. Also to k. at it (see AT 
prep, Il. 2). Keep from —. To abstain from; to 
remain away from; to restrain oneself from. Keep 
to —. a. To stick to, abide by (a promise, etc.). c. 
To confine or restrict oneself to. Keep with—. 
To remain with; to keep company with; to keep 
up with. 

With adverbs. Keep away. a. trans. To cause 
toremain absent or afar. b. intr. To remain absent 
or at a distance. c. Naut, trans. To cause to 
sail ‘off the wind’ or to leeward. intr. To sail off 
the wind or to leeward. Keep back. a. (rans. To 
restrain; to detain; to hold back forcibly. b. To 
withhold; to reserve designedly; to conceal. €. 
intr. To hold oneself back. Keep down. a. trans, 
To hold down; to hold in subjection or under 
control; to repress. b. To keep low in amount or 
number; to proven, from growing or increasing, 
c. Painting. To keep low in tone. d. Printing. To 
set in lower-case type; to use capitals sparingly, 
e. intr. To remain subdued, Keep in. a. (rans. To 
confine within; to hold in check; not to utter or 
give vent to; spec. to confine in school after hours, 

To keep (a fire) burning : se: adv. 11.2 e. Also 
intr. of a fire, c. Printing. set type closely 
spaced. d. To keep one's hand in: see HAND sb. e. 
intr. To remain indoors, or within a retreat, place, 
position, etc. f. To remain in favour or on good 
terms with (now collog.). Keep off. a. trans. To 
hinder from coming near; to ward off; to avert. 
b. intr. To stay at a distance; not to come on, 
Keep on. a. trans, To maintain or retain in an 
existing condition or relation. b. To keep (a fire, 
etc.) going continuously. c. intr. To continue in a 
course or action; to go on with something. Now 
freq. with pres. pple. d. To remain fixed; to Fax 
on. Keep to. Naut. trans. To cause (a ship) to sail 
close to the wind. Keep together. a. (rans, To 
cause to remain in association or union, b. intr. 
To remain associated or united. Keep under. 
trans. To hold under control; to keep down. Keep 
Up. a, trans. To keep shut up. fb. To keep un- 

ivulged. c. To DO sustain. Also intr. To 
bear up, so as not to break down. b. To maintain 
in oper condition; to support; to keep in repair; 
to keep burning. e. To maintain, retain, preserve 
(a quality, state of things, etc.). f. To maintain, 
go on with (an action). g. To cause to remain out 
Of bed. h. Printing. To keep (type or matter) 
standing; also,to use capitals freely. i. T'o k. up to: 
to prevent from paling below (a level, standard, 
etc.); to keep informed of. Also intr, for refl, J. 
intr. To continue alongside; to proceed at an equal 
pace with (lit. and fig.). +k. To stay within doors; 
to put up at. 

Keeper (ki-po1i. ME. |f. KEEP v. + -ER*.] 
One who or that which keeps. 

I. 1. One who has charge, care, or oversight 
ofany person or thing. b. An officer who has 
charge of a forest, woods, or grounds; now 
esp. = GAMEKEEPER 1488. 2. One who ob- 
Serves or keeps a law, promise, etc. ME. 
3. One who owns or carries on some establish- 
ment or business 1440. t4. One who keeps à 
mistress —1748. 5. One who or that which 
keeps or retains 1548. 6. Any mechanical 
device for keeping something in its place; & 
clasp, catch, etc. spec. (a) a loop securing the 
end of a buckled strap; (b) the mousing of & 
hook; (c) the box into which the bolt of a lock 
projects when shot; etc. 1575. b. A bar of soft 
iron placed across the poles of a horseshoe 
magnet to prevent loss of power; an arma- 
ture; also, a shoe 1837. c. A ring that keeps 
another (esp. the wedding-ring) on the finger; 
a guard-ring 1851, 

1. And hee [Cain] said, I know not: Am I my 
brothers keeper? Gen. 4:9. K. of the Exchange and 
Mint: the Master of the Mint, an office held by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. K. of the Great 
(t Broad) Seal: an officer in England and Scotland 
who has the custody of the Great Seal; in England 
the office is now held by the Lord High Chancellor. 
K. of the Privy Seal: (a) in England an officer 
through whose hands pass charters, etc. before 
coming to the Great Seal, now called Lord Privy 
Seal; (6) a similar officer in Scotland and the 
Duchy of Cornwall. 3. Isaac Beckett. . Alehouse- 
keeper 1713. 

IL. 1. One who continues or remains at or 
away from a place 1611. 2. A fruit, or other 
product, that keeps (well or ill) 1843. 


KEEPERSHIP 


Keepership (ki-poafip). 1485. [f. prec. + 
-SHIP.] The office or position of a keeper. 

Keeping (ki-pin), vòl. sb. ME. [f. KEEP 
v. + -ING'.] The action of KEEP v. 1. Ob- 
servance of a rule, institution, practice, pro- 
mise, etc. 2. Custody, charge, gu: p 
ME. b. Guard, defence. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
3. The taking care of a thing or person; the 
state or condition in which a thing is kept 
ME. 4. = KEEP sb. 5 b. 1644. tb. The main- 
taining of a mistress or lover; the fact or 
condition of being so maintained —1768. 15. 
Confinement; prison —1513. 6, Retention; pl. 
things kept or retained ME. 7. Reservation 
for future use 1500. 8. a. In Painting. orig. 
The maintenance of the proper relation be- 
tween the representations of nearer and more 
distant objects in a picture; hence, the 
maintenance of harmony of composition 
1715. b. gen. Agreement, congruity, harmony 
1819, 9, Staying or remaining in a place or 
in a certain condition; remaining sound 1742, 

1. The k. of Easter 1678. 2. As upright as a new 
Chancellor, who has the k. of the King's Con- 
science 1735, 4. b. Pray Madam were you ever in 
k.? Gay. 6. Good prize and worth the k. SIR T, 
HERBERT, 7. Fruits which spoil with k. JOWETT 
B. b. Phr, In or out of k. (with): in or out of har- 
mony or agreement (with); Indications in k. with 
our view 1878. 

Kee'ping-room. local and U.S. 1790. 
[Keer v. IIT. 1.) The living room of a person 
or a family; a parlour, 

Keepsake (ki-psé/k). 1790. [f. KEEP v. + 
SAKE; cf. namesake.) Anything kept or given 
to be kept for the sake of the giver, spec. The 
name for certain literary annuals; so called ag 
being designed for gifts. Also attrib. 

Keerie: see KERRIE. 

Keeve, kive (kiv, koiv). [OE. ejf, perh. 
repr. Gmc! *kibjé, but with no exact quiva- 
lent in the cogn. languages.] A tub or vat; 
spec. & vat for holding liquid in brewing and 
bleaching; in Mining, a vessel in which tin 
or copper ore is washed, 

lKef, keif, kief (kef, koif, kif). 1808. 
(Arab. kayf well-being, enjoyment (in 
Morocco, etc., Indian hemp).} 1. A state of 
drowsiness or dreamy intoxication, such as 
is produced by the use of bhang, ete. b. The 
enjoyment of idleness; ‘dolce far niente’. 
2. (In Morocco and Algeria, in form kief, 
keef.) Indian hemp or other substance 
smoked to produce this state. Also attrib. 


1878. 

1. I fell into kef, be : K u 
thought wots, f, being incapable of sustained 
lKeffiyeh (kefi-ye). Also keflyeh, kefia, 
ete. 1817, ‘ab. kiifiyya, küfiyya, in some 
Parts pron. kef(f)iya, perh. — late L. cofea, 


cuphia Coir sb.] A kerchief worn as a head- 
dress by the Bedouin Arabs. 

Keg (keg), sb. 1032. [Later form of Cag 
9b. For the change of vowel cf. Caton} 
KETCH.) A small barrel or cask, usu. of less 
than ten gallons. Also attrib. 

lKehaya (kehiya:), 1599. [Osmanli Turk. 
kehya, kyáhya — Pers. katkudá, f. kad house + 
Eudà master.] A "Turkish viceroy, deputy, 
etc.; a local governor. 

Keilhauite (koilhau;oit), 1846. [Named, 
1844, after Prof. B. M. Keilhau; see -1TE! 2 b.] 
Min. A titano-silicate of calcium, yttrium, 
and other metals. 

Keir, var. of KIER. 

IKeitloa (ké!-tlo,a). 1838. [Sechuana kgellwa, 

Jwilwa.] A species of S. African rhinoceros 
(Rhinoceros keitloa), having two horns of 
nearly equal length. 

Keld (keld). n. dial, 1097. [- ON. kelda.] 
A well, fountain, spring. b. A deep, still, 
Smooth part of a river. (Frequent in place- 
names e.g, How Keld, Sal(t)keld, ete.) 

Kele, obs, f. KEEL. 

Kell (kel). Obs. exe. dial. ME. (var. of 
calle CAUL sb.' For the change of vowel cf. 
tee eee] 1. = CAUL sb.' 1. 2. Gossamer 
p. nads forming a kind of film on grass 1523. 

s The web or cocoon of a spinning cater- 
Pillar 1612, 3. Anat. = CAUL 4, 1540. 4. spec. 
= CAUL 5, 1530, no 
Pres have him cut to the k., then down the 
wennes BEAUM. & FL. Hence Kelled (fkeld) a. 

ebbed DRAYTON. 

Kell, obs. f. Kaze, KILN. 
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Keloid (ki-loid). 1854. [~ Fr. kéloide, irreg. 
var. of chéloide CHELOID.] Path. = CHELOID, 
q.v. Hence Keloi-dal a, 

Kelp (kelp. [Late ME. eülp(e, of which 
kelp and rare tkilpe appear to be dial. vars.; 
this variation points to an OE. *eylp.] 1. A 
collective name for large seaweeds (chiefly 
Fucacew and Laminariacew) which are burnt 
for the sake of the substances found in the 
ashes. b. spec. The giant or great kelp 
(Macrocystis pyrifera or Fucus giganteus) 
of the Pacific coast of America, the largest of 
seaweeds 1834. 2. The calcined ashes of sea- 
weed used for the sake of the iodine, etc. they 
contain; formerly much used in the manu- 
facture of soap and glass 1678. 3. attrib. 1833. 

Comb.: k.-fish, the name given to several fishes 
found on the Pacific coast of U.S.; k.-pigeon, the 
sheathbill, an Antarctic sea-bird; k. raft, a mass 
of kelp floating on the sea. 

Kelpie, kelpy (ke-Ipi). Sc. 1747. (Of unkn. 
origin. The Lowland Scottish name of a 
fabled spirit or demon, usu. appearing in the 
shape of a horse, reputed to haunt lakes and 
rivers, and to take delight in, or bring about, 
the drowning of travellers and others. Also 
water-kelpie. 

Kelpies’ feet, impressions in the old red sandstone 
of Forfarshire. 

Kelson, keelson (ke-lson), (ME. kelswayn, 
kelsweyn, kelsing, mod. kelsine, perh. points 
to an original *kelswin, the nearest parallel 
to which, and the prob. source, is LG kiels- 
win, f. kiel KEEL sb. + (prob.) swin SWINE, 
used, like cat, dog, horse, for a timber. The 
form keelson is due to assim. to KREL sb.'] 
1, A line of timber placed inside a ship along 
the floor-timbers and parallel with the keel, 
to which it is bolted, so as to fasten the 
floor-timbers and the keel together; a 
similar bar or combination of iron plates in 
iron vessels. 2. Used as = KEEL sb.' 1 
(rare) 1831. 

Comb. cross-k., a beam placed across the kelson 
to support the boilers or engines of a steamer. 

Kelt' (kelt). Now only Se. ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.] A salmon, sea-trout, or herling after 


spawning. Hence Kelted a., that has 
spawned 1847. 
Kelt*. Sc. and n. dial. 1577. [Of unkn. 


origin. Cf. KELTER.] A kind of homespun 
cloth or frieze, usu. of black and white wool 
mixed. Also attrib, Also fig. 

Kelt, var. of Ceut'. 

fKelter'. north. 1502. [Of unkn. origin. 
Cf. KEpT'.] A coarse cloth -1600. 

Kelter’, kilter (ke-Itoz, ki-ltoa). 1606. [Of 
unkn. origin.] Good condition, order. (Freq. 
in U.S., in form killer.) 

I must rest awhile. My brain is out of kilter 


LOWELL. 

Keltic, Kelto-, var. CEUTIC, CELTO-. 

Kemb, v. Obs. exc. dial. Pa. t. and pa. 
pple. kembed, kempt. [OE. cemban :— 
*kambjan, f. *kambaz Comp sb. Repl. by 
COMB v., but survives in kempt and unkempt.) 
1. trans. = Coms v. 1. Now dial. b. fig. To 
trim. CHAUCER. C. joc. To beat, thrash 1566. 
12. = CoMB v. 2. Also absol. —1715. 

1. His longe heer was kembd bihynde his bak 
CHAUCER, 

Kemelin(e, etc.: see KIMNEL. 

Kemp, sb.' Obs. exc. dial. [OE. cempa = 
OFris. kempa, kampa, OS. kempio, OHG. 
kempfo :- WGme. *kampjo.] 1. A big, strong, 
and brave warrior or athlete; a champion. 2. 
Se. A seed-stalk of the ribwort (Plantago 
lanceolata), used in a children's game 1825. 

Kemp (kemp), sb.* ME. [- ON. kamp-r 
beard, moustache, etc.] fA coarse or stout 
hair, as those of the eyebrows; now, hair of 
this kind occurring among wool. Also in 
comb. k.-hair; k.-haired a. Hence Ke-mpy 
a, abounding in kemps. 

Kemple. Sc. 1565. [- ON kimbill little 
trunk, bundle, f. kimbla truss up.] A mea- 
sure of hay or straw. 

Kempt (kem*t) ppl. a. arch. OE. [f. 
KEMB v.] Of hair or wool: Combed; esp. in 
comb., as well-k., etc. 

Ken (ken) sb. 1545. [f. KEN v.) tl. = 
KENNING vbl. sb. 3 b —1625. 3. Range of 
vision. Now rare. 1590. 13. Sight or view of 
a thing, place, etc.; possibility or capacity of 
seeing —1745. 4. Power or exercise of vision; 


pa 


- KENO 
look, gaze 1666. b. Mental perception or 
recognition 1560. 


1. Cymb. 11. vi. 6. 2. Beyond all K, by the best. 
Telescopes Ray. The eye Is bounded in its k. toa 
HE s, Cast COWPER. 3. To drown in k, of shore 

Ken (ken), sb.* 1567. [Of cant origin.] A 
house; esp. one where thieves, beggars, or 
disreputable characters meet or lodge. 

Ken (ken), v. [OE. cennan = OFris. kenna, 
kanna, OS. kennian, OHG. kennen (Du., G. 
kennen), ON. kenna, Goth. kannjan, f. *kann- 
I know; see CAN v. Properly causative, 
'make known', which was the only use in 
OE. and Gothic, but in Gme. langs. gen. it 
acquired the sense ‘know’ at an early period; 
in Eng. this use may be immed. due to 
Norse; in Se. the word has displaced knaw, 
Kyow.] 

I. In causative senses. (All Obs.) 11. trans. 
To make known ~1567. 12. To direct, teach, 
or instruct (a person) —1529. +3. To direct, 
guide, show the way fo (unto, till) a place or 
person —1560. t4. To consign, commend, de- 
liver, bestow —1440. 

II. In non-causative senses, 1, To descry, 
see; to look at, scan. arch. ME. Also 
absol. (Obs. or arch.) 1577. 2. To recog- 
nize; to identify. Now north. or Sc. ME. t3. 
To acknowledge, admit to be (genuine, valid, 
ete.) -1450. 14. To get to know —1586. 5. 
To know (a person. Now Sc. MK. 6. To 
know (a thing). Now chiefly Sc. ME. 7. intr. 
or absol. To have knowledge (of or about 
something). Now Sc. ME, 

1. As farre as I could k, thy Chalky Cliffes SHAKS, 
2. "Tis he, Ik, the manner of his gate, He rises on 
the toe SHAKS. 6. He did k. the am! lor-craft 
as well as any in his age FULLER. 7. It was his 
father then ye kent o" Scorr. 

Kendal (ke-ndal). ME. [f. Kendal in West- 
morland, place of manufacture.] 11. A species 
of green woollen cloth —1687. Also tattrib. 
2. Kendal green. a. = sense 1. Now only 
arch. or Hist. 1514. b. The green colour of 
Kendal cloth; also, the plant Dyer's Green- 
weed, with which it was dyed 1866. 

2. a. Three mis-begotten Knaues, in Kendall 
Greene SHAKS. 

Kennel (ke-nél), sb." ME. [- AFr. *kenil 
(cf. AL. canillum xu, kenillum. xm) = OFr. 
chenil = med.L. *canile, f. L. canis dog.] 
1. A house or cot for a house-dog; a house 
or range of buildings in which a pack of 
hounds are kept. b. The hole or lair of a fox 
1735. Also transf. and fig. 2. A pack of dogs 
or allied animals 1470. Also fransf. and fig. 
3. aitrib. ME. 

1. First let the K. be the Huntsman’s Care 
SOMERVILLE. transf. He got us a room—we were 
in a k. before DICKENS. 2. transf. The howling of 
a k. of wolves 1765. fig. Hear the whole k. of 
Atheists come in with a full crie FULLER, Comb, 
k.-book, a book recording events of a kennel 
where dogs are bred. 

Kennel (ke-nél), sb.* 1582. [Later form of 
CANNEL sb.'] The surface drain of a street; 
the gutter. 

Kennel, sb., obs. f. CANNEL sb.* 

Kennel (keel) v. 1552. [f. KENNEL 
sb.'] 1, intr. To lie or dwell in a kennel; to 
retire into a kennel or lair. Of a person (con- 
temptuous): To lodge or lurk. Also fig. 2. 
trans. To put into, or keep in, a kennel 1592. 
Also transf. and fig. 

1. Glad here to kennel in a Pad of Straw DRAY- 
TON. 2. Kennelling the Wolfe and the Lamb to- 
gether 1641. Hence Ke-nnelling vbl. sb., also 
coner. provision of kennels. 

Kenning (ke-nin), vbl. sb. Now only Sc. 
and n. dial. (exc. sense 5). ME. [f. KEN v. + 
-ING'.] fl. Teaching, instruction. ME. only. 
12. = KEN sb.’ 3. 1697. +3. Range of sight 
-1601. +b. The distance that bounds the 
range of ordinary vision, esp. at sea; hence, a 
marine measure of about 20 or 21 miles 1694. 
4. Mental cognition; knowledge, cognizance; 
recognition ME. b. A recognizable amount; 
a little 1786. 5. One of the periphrastic ex- 
pressions used instead of the simple name of a 
thing, esp. in Old Norse poetry 1883, 

3. b. Scylley is a Kenning. from the very West- 
este Point of Cornewaulle 1538. 4. b. Tho’ they 
may gang a kennin wrang, To step aside is human 
BURNS. 

Keno, kino (ki-no). U.S. 1879. [Of unkn. 
origin] A game of chance based on the 
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drawing of numbers and covering of corres- 
ponding numbers on cards, in a manner 
similar to lotto. 

Kenogenesis (kinode-nésis). 1879. [irreg. 
for cwno- or kainogenesis, f. Gr. xawós new + 
vévecis gonesis.] Haeckel's term for the form 
of ontogenesis in which the true hereditary 
development of a germ is modified by features 
derived from its environment (opp. to palin- 
genesis). Hence Kenogene'tic a. 

|Kenosis (kinó*sis) 1873. [- Gr. xérwos 
an emptying, with reference to Phil. 2: 7 
davróv éxévooe ‘emptied himself'.] Theol. 
The self-limitation of the divine power and 
attributes by the Son of God in the Incarna- 
tion. Hence Kenottic a. of or pertaining to 
k.; involving or accepting the doctrine of k. 

Kenspeck (ke-nspek), a. dial. 1590. [Of 
Scand. origin, but the immed. source is 
uncertain; cf. ON. kennispeki faculty of 
recognition, MSw. kdnnespaker, Sw. künspak, 
Norw. kjennespak quick at recognizing, f. 
ON. kenna KEN v. + spak-, spek- wise, 
wisdom.] — next. 

Kenspeckle (ke-nspek’l), a. Sc, and m. 
dial. 1714. [See prec. and -LE 1.] Easily 
recognizable; conspicuous. 

Kentish (ke-ntif), a. [OE. Centisé, f. Cent 
— L, Cantium (Cesar), Kávrov (Diodorus), 
Kávrov ăxpov (Ptolemy), f. OCelt. *kanto- (i) rim, 
border, or (ii) white; see -I8H'.] 1. Of or 
belonging to Kent. Chiefly of the inhabitants 
or Speech. 2. absol. as sb. a. pl. The natives 
or inhabitants of Kent (rare). OE. b. The 
dialect of Kent. 1866. 

Phr. K. fire, a prolonged and ordered salvo or 
volley of applause, or demonstration of impatience 
or dissent (said to have originated in reference to 
meetings held in Kent in 1828-9, in opposition to 
the Catholic Relief Bill); tK. Knocker [f. K. 
Knock, the sand-bank before the mouth of the 
Thames], a Kentish smuggler; Kentish man, 
native of Kent born west of the Medway (opp. 
to man of Kent). 

Kentle, obs. f. QUINTAL. 

Kentledge (ke-ntléd3), 1607. [- OFr. 
quintelage ballast, with assim. to prec.; 
see -AGE.] Naut. Pig-iron used as permanent, 
ballast, usually laid upon the kelson-plates. 
Also attrib. 

Kephalin (ke-fülin) 1878. [f. Gr. xepady 
head + -IN'.] Chem. Thudichum's term for a 
substance obtained from brain-matter. 

Kephalo- (ke-filo), var. f. CEPHALO-, pre- 
ferred by some. 

\Kepi(ké!-pi, Fr. ke-pi), Also képi. 1861. (Fr. 
képi — Swiss G. káppi, dim. of kappe cap.) 
A French military cap, slightly tapering, 
with a flat top which slopes towards the 
front, and a horizontal peak. 

Kept (kept), ppl. a. 1078. [f. Keer v.) In 
senses of KEEP v.; spec. a, Maintained or 
supported by a paramour 1678. b. Financially 
supported and privately controlled by inter- 
ested persons; as, kept party, kept Press 1888. 

Kera- (ke-rá), from Gr. xépas horn, occas, 
used in place of KERATO-, as Ke-ralite [-LiTE], 
hornstone. Ke-ratome = keratotome (see 
KRRATO-). 

Keramic, -ist, vars. of CERAMIC, -IST. 

Kerrasine, a. 1864. [improp. f. Gr. xépas 
horn + -INE'.] Horny, corneous. 

Keratin (kerütin) 1847. (f. Gr. xépas, 
xepor- horn + -IN',] An organic substance 
found in horn. 

Keratitis (kerátoitis) 1858. [f. as prec. 
+ ITIS.) Path. Inflammation of the cornea, 

Kerato-, bef. a vowel kerat-, var. of CERA- 
TO-, comb. f. Gr. xépas, xepar- horn, used in 
terms relating to horny substances, or to the 
cornea of the eye; as Kerate:ctomy [Gr. 
èxrouhl, Surg. excision of part of the cornea. 
Keratony-xis [Gr. w/&s pricking}, Surg. a 
method of operating for cataract. fKe-rato- 
phyte [Gr. ¢vrdv plant], Zool. a coral polyp 
with a horny axis. Ke-ratotome [Gr. -rouos 
cutting}, Surg. a knife with triangular blade 
used for making incisions in the cornea. 
Kerato-tomy, incision of the cornea. 

Keratode (ke-ráto«d). 1872. [- Gr. xepardins 
horn-like, f. «pas, xepar= horn; see -0DE.] = 
KERATOS] 

Keratoid (ke-rătoid), a. 1873. [- Gr. 
Keparoadjs; see prec. and -Om.] 1. Math. 
Resembling a horn in shape. Keraloid cusp: 
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a cusp at which the two branches of the curve 
lie on opposite sides of the common tangent; 
a cusp of the first species. 2. Resembling 
horn in substance 1885. 

Keratose (ke-raté’s). 1851. [f. Gr. xépas, 
xepar- horn + -OSE!.) A. adj. Of a horny sub- 
stance; applied to the texture of certain 
sponges. B. sb. A substance resembling horn. 
forming part of the skeleton of certain 
sponges 1865. 

Kerb (koib), sb. 1004. [var. of CURB sb., 
used in special senses.] 1. See CURB III. 2. 
spec. An edging of stone or the like, bordering 
a raised path, side-walk, or pavement. 

2. On the k.: said of stock-exchange business done 
on the street-pavement, esp. after exchange hours. 

Kerb (kóib), v. 1861. [f. KERB sb.] (rans. 
To furnish with a kerb. Hence Ke-rbing vbl. 
sb., also coner. the stones forming a kerb. 

Ke'rb-stone. Also kirb-. 1700. [KERB 
sb.) a. An edging of stone about the top of a 
well. b. One of the stones forming the kerb 
of a path; also, the kerb itself 1815. 

attrib. Kerb-stone broker (U.S.), a broker, not 
a member of the stock exchange, who transacts 
business in the streets. 

fKerch. late ME. = CURCH. 

Kerrcher. Obs. exc. dial. (ME. curcher, 
kercher, by syncope from *cover-, kevercher — 
OFr. couvre-, cuevrechier, erron. ff. couvre- 
chief, etc.; see next.) = KERCHIEF. Hence 
Ke-rchered a. covered with a k. 

(ME. c(o)urchef, 


(see CHiEF). The form kerchief, for *kever- 
chief, is from the var. cuevrechef (ot. ME. 
kever cover, from cuevr-, stressed stem of 
couvrir).] 1. A cloth used to cover the head, 
formerly a woman's head-dress. fb. An 
amice. fC. A woman who wears a kerchief. 
DRYDEN. 2. A breast-kerchief or neckerchief 
ME. 3. A handkerchief 1815. 

1. Her goodly countenance..Set off with k. 
starchd and pinners clean GAY. 

Ke'rchief, v. 1000. [f. prec.] To cover 
with a kerchief; in pa. pple. and ppl. a. Ker- 
chiefed. 


Morn. .kercheft in a comely cloud Mir. 

Kerf (kéuf). [OE. cyrf (ME. kirf, kerf) i= 
Gme. *kurbiz, f. *kurb- *kerb- CARVE; cf. 
ON. kurfr chip, kyrfa cut, and ME., mod. 
dial. Carr.] 1. The act of cutting; a cut, 
stroke; tpower of cutting. Now rare. 2, The 
incision made by cutting, esp. by a saw 1523. 
3. The cut end or surface on a tree or branch 
ME. 4, A cutting (of anything) 1678, 

Kerite (kIroit). 1875. [f. Gr. «pds wax + 
-ITE! 4 a.] A kind of artificial caoutchouc for 
coating telegraph wires, made with tar or 
asphaltum, oils, and sulphur. 

Kerle, obs. ff. CARL sb.* 

Kermes (kóamiz, -méz). 1598. [- Fr. 
kermès — Arab. (Pers.) kirmiz. Cf. CRIMSON.] 
1. The pregnant female of the insect Coccus 
ilicis, formerly supposed to be a berry; 
gathered in large quantities from a species 
of evergreen oak in S, Europe and N. Africa, 
for use in dyeing, and formerly in medicine; 
the red dye-stuff consisting of the dried 
bodies of these insects; — ALKERMES 1. 
1610. 2. The species of oak (Quercus coccifera) 
on which this insect lives. More fully kermes 
oak. 1598. 3. Amorphous trisulphide of 
antimony, of à brilliant red colour. More 
fully kermes mineral. 1753. 4. attrib. 1071. 

Kermesite (kóimézoit) 1843. [f. KERMES 
+ mE! 2b.] Min. Native red antimony, a 
compound of the oxide and sulphide, occur- 
ring in cherry-red six-sided prismatic 
crystals, 


\Kermis (k5-amis). Also kermess(e, kir- 
mess(e. 1577. [— Du. kermis, t-misse, f. 
kerk CHURCH + misse Mass sb.'] In the Low 
Countries, ete.: A periodical (prop. annual) 
fair or carnival, characterized by much noisy 
merrymaking. U.S. a similar fair, usu. for 
charitable purposes. 

Kern, kerne (kun), sb.! ME. [~ Ir. ceithern 
(ke-horn, ke-orn) :— Olr. ceitern band of foot- 
soldiers. Cf. CATERAN.] 1. Hist. A light- 
armed Irish foot-soldier; one of the poorer 
class among the ‘wild Irish’. (Sometimes 
applied to Scottish Highlanders.) b. In 
collective sense; torig. a band of Irish 
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foot-soldiers ME. 2. transf. A rustic, boor; 

tvagabond. Now rare. 1553. 

1. Now for our Irish warres, We must supplant 
those rough rug-headed Kernes SHAKS. 

Kern, sb.? rare. 1570. [rel. to KERN v.' 
and KERNEL sb.'; perh, repr. an OE. *cyrne; 
cf. Norw. kyrne grain, and see CURN.] fl. 
Kernel (of a nut). 2. A grain (of wheat, sand, 
etc.. Hence Kern-stone, ? coarse-grained 
sandstone, or perh. oolite. 1753. 

Kern (kàan), sb. 1083. [perh. for *carn = 
Fr. carne corner, salient angle, Norman- 
Picard var. of OFr. charne — L. cardo, 
cardin- hinge.) Printing. A part of a metal 
type projecting beyond the body or shank, 
as the curled head of f and tail of j, etc. 

Kern (kam), v.' Now chiefly dial. [ME. 
kerne, curne, app.repr. OE. *cyrnan :- Gme, 
*kurnjan, f. *kurnam CORN sb.') 1. intr. Of 
corn: To form the hard grains in the ear; 
to seed. Also of fruit: To set. 12. (rans. To 
cause to granulate; to make (salt) into 
grains —1726. b. To salt (meat). Obs. exc. 
dial. 1613. c. intr. To granulate. Obs. exc. 
dial. 1657. 

2. Salt kerned on the rocks very white HAKLUYT. 

Kern (kim), v. 1083. [f. KERN sb.'] 
Printing. To furnish (a type) with a kern. 
Hence Kerned ppl. a. 

Kernel (kó-anél), sb. (OB. cyrnel, dim. of 
corn seed; see CORN 8b.!, -EL. The present sp. 
appears XIV as a var. of northern and midl, 
kirnel.] 1. A seed; esp. the seed contained 
within any fruit; a pip; a grape-stone. Obs. 
exc. dial. 2. The softer (usu. edible) part with- 
in the hard shell of a nut or stone-fruit OE. 
3. The body of a seed (e.g. of wheat, etc.) 
within its husk, etc. ME. 4. A morbid forma- 
tion of rounded form in any part of the body; 
esp. an enlarged gland in the neck or groin. 
Usu. in pl. Now chiefly díal. OE. 5. A gland; 
a tonsil; a lymphatic gland or ganglion; & 
rounded fatty mass. Now rare or dial. ME. 
6. A nucleus; a core; a centre of formation 
1641. Also fig. 

2. He. „casts away the Kirnell, because hee hath 
lost the Shell QUARLES. 6. This settlement, the k. 
of the great Norman Duchy FREEMAN. fig. The k. 
of Christianity—to be spiritually minded 1806. 

fKernel, sb.* ME. = CRENEL ~1652. 

Kernel (kóxan&l, v. 1483. (f. KERNEL 
sb.) fl. intr. To form kernels or seed. Of 
land: To produce grain or corn. —1722. 2. 
trans. To enclose as a kernel in its shell 1652. 

Kernelled, -eled (kó-mcld), a. ME. If. 
KERNEL sb. + -ED*.] ta. Of flesh: Full of 
kernels or glands. b. Of fruit: Having 9 
kernel 1719. 

Kernelly, -ely (kd-andli), a. ME. |f. 
KERNEL sb. + -Y^] t1. Of flesh: Glandular 
—1083. 2. Of the nature of a kernel 1055. 

+Ke:rnish, a. rare. 1581. [f. KERN sb. + 
-I88?.] Of, or of the nature of, a kern 1641. 

Kerolite, var. of CEROLITE. 

Kerosene (ke-rósin). 1854. [irreg. f. Gr. xnpós 
wax + -ENE.] A mixture of liquid hydro- 
carbons, obtained by the distillation of 
petroleum; also from coal and bituminous 
shale; extensively used as a lamp-oil. The 
usual name is paraffin oil or paraffin. 

liKerrie, keerie (ke-ri, kT^ri), 1731. [Hot- 
tentot or Bushman kirri; cf. KNOBKERRIE.] 
A short club or knobbed stick used as a wea- 
pon by natives of S. Africa. 

Kers, -se, -ss, obs. or dial. ff. CRESS. 

Kersey (ké-azi). Now rare. ME. (prob. f. 
name of Kersey in Suffolk; cf. AL. pannus 
cersegus XIII, carsea XV, Ar. drap de kersy 
XIV.] 1. A kind of coarse narrow cloth, woven 
from long wool, and usually ribbed. 2. With 
a and pl. tA piece of kersey of a definite 
size; also, a make of kersey (chiefly in pl.) 
1405. 3. pl. Trousers made of kersey 1831. 
4. attrib. or adj. Made of kersey 1577; t0. 
plain, homely 1588. 3 

4. fiy. Russet yeas and honest kersie noes SHAKS- 

Kerseymere (kóuzimia). 1798. (alt. ot 
CASSIMERE, by assoc, with prec.] 1. A twilled 
fine woollen cloth of a peculiar texture. b 
pl. (rarely sing). Trousers made of kersey- 
mere 1840. 2. attrib. 1836. 

Kerseynette, alt. f. CASSINETTE. 

Kerve, obs. and dial. f. CARVE v. 

Kesar, obs. f. KAISER. 

Keslep, -lip, -lop, northern ff. CHEESELIP. 
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Kesse, obs, f. Kiss v. Kest, -e, obs. ff. 
Cast sb. and v. 

Kestrel (kestrél) 14.. [Earliest form 
(xv) casirell, perh. for *casserell — dial. var. 
casserelle of Fr. crécerelle, tcresserelle (dial. 
cristel), f. synon. crécelle rattle, kestrel, perh, 
f. imit. base *krek- (the bird is supposed to 
be so called from its cry).] 1. A species of 
small hawk (Falcon tinnunculus, or Tinnun- 
culus alaudarius), also called Stannel or 
Windhover. b. fig. applied to persons, 
usually in contempt 1589. 2. attrib. 1590, 

1. b. Thou art thyself a kite, and k. to boot 


Scorr. 
Ket. Now dial. ME. [- ON. kjot (:- 
*kelwam) flesh, in mod. Icel. ket (Sw. kött, 


Da. kød, kjod)] Raw flesh; carrion; fig. 
trash. 

Ketch (ketf) sb. 1655. [Later form of 
cache CatcH sb.*] A strongly-built two- 


masted vessel, usually from 100 to 250 tons 
burden, formerly much used as a bomb-vessel 
(see BOMB-KETCH); now a similarly rigged 
small coasting vessel. Also attrib. 


Ketch, sb. 1681. [See Jack KETCH.] 
The hangman. Hence Ketch v. trans. to 
hang. 


Ketchup (ke-tj0p). Also Catchup. 1711. 
[- Chinese (Amoy) kóechiap, ké-tsiap brine of 
pickled fish.] A sauce made from the juice of 


mushrooms, walnuts, tomatoes, etc. Often 
qualified, as mushroom k., ete. 
Ketine (kitoin) 1892. [f. KETONE + 


-INE*.] Chem, An oily liquid, C,H4N;, or one 
of a series of homologous bases CHa-,N;, 
formed by the reduction of nitrosoacetone 
and its homologues by sodium (or tin) and 
hydrochloric acid. 

Keto- (ki-to"), comb. form of KETONE, as in 
kelo-compound, -enol, -form; ketoge-nic adj. 

Ketone(ki-tó"n). 1851. [7 G. keton (Gmelin, 
1848), alt. of akelon ACETONE.] Chem. Name 
of a class of chemical compounds formed by 
oxidation of the secondary alcohols or car- 
binols, to which they stand in some respects 
in the relation of aldehydes. The lowest of 
we series, dimethyl ketone, is common ACE- 

ONE, 

Hence Keto'nic a, of or pertaining to ketones, as 
in ketonie acid. So Ke'tol, a ketonie alcohol. 
Ke'tose, a sugar which is a ketonic alcohol, e.g. 
levulose. 

Kettle (ket. ME. [- ON. ketill = OE 
éetel, WS. cielel (which gave ME. and dial. 
chelel), OS. (Du.) ketel, OHG. kezzil (G. kessel), 
Goth. katils :- Gme. *katilaz — L. catillus, 
dim. of cafinus deep vessel for serving or 
Cooking food.] 1. A vessel, commonly of 
metal, for boiling water, etc.; now esp. a 
covered metal vessel with a spout, a TEA- 
KETTLE. 2. transf. a. ‘The brass or metal 
box of a compass’ 1807. b. = PoT-HOLE 1874. 
13. Short for KETTLEDRUM. Haml. v. ii. 286. 

pin A k. of fish. a. On the Tweed, etc. A picnic 
at which a kettle of fish cooked al fresco is the chief 
thing eaten; also simply kettle 1791. b. fig. A dis- 

ible or awkward state of things 1742. 

Kettledrum (ke-t’ldrv:m). 1542. 1. A. 
musical instrament of percussion consisting 
of a hollow hemisphere of brass or copper, 
Over the edge of which parchment is stretch- 
ca and tuned to a definite note 1602. 12. = 
neoa ODR —1755. 3. collog. An after- 

a-party on a lai . Cf. DRUM 

8b. 8. 1861, T S i 
1aggirumpete and Kettle-Drums in rich Liveries 
n Hence Ke-ttledru:mmer, one who plays 


the k. 1683. 
G. keltelstich 


Kettle-stitch. 1818. (- 
Stain-etiteh, f. kettel small chain + stich 
h.] In bookbinding: A knot made at the 
h “a and tail of a book in sewing it, by which 
the hread holding one sheet is fastened to 
€ thread in the next. 
lKeuper (koipor. 1842. [A German 
the TH term.] Geol. The upper member of 
Su assic system, consisting in Germany of 
inn shales, sandstones, gypsum, and clays, 
ngland chiefly of marls and sandstones. 
AG (kev'D, sb Now Sc. and n. dial. 
ur I= ON. kefli a round stick, small roller, 
undated to kafli a piece.] 1. fa. A gag. 
he it or twitch for a horse’s mouth. 2, A 
uinded piece of wood; a staff, cudgel 1807. 
Vel (ke-v'l), sb.? ME. [- ONFr. keville 
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= (OJFr. cheville pin, peg.] Naut. A peg or 
cleat, usually fixed in pairs, to which certain 
ropes are belayed. 

Kevel (ke-v'l), sb.* Sc. and n. dial. ME. 
[Of unkn. origin.) A kind of hammer for 
rough-hewing or breaking stone; also k.- 
hammer, -mell. Hence Ke-vel v. to break 
(stones). 
tKevel, sb.‘ 1759. [Said to be the native 
name in Senegal. A gazelle —1834. 

Kever, common MK. f. Cover v.' and * 
in midl. and s. dial.; rare obs. f. COVER sb.* 

Kex (keks) Obs. exc. dial. ME. [perh. of 
Celtic origin; cf. OCorn. cegas hemlock, W. 
cegid, Bret. kegit — L. cicuta hemlock; also 
Corn.-Eng. sing. kager, kaiyer.] 1. The dry, 
usually hollow, stem of various herbaceous 
plants, esp. of large umbelliferous plants, 
such as Cow Parsnip, Wild Chervil, etc. 
tb. Without a: collectively, or as a material 
—1725. 2. An umbelliferous plant with a 
hollow stalk 1578. 13. The husk, sheath, or 
hard case of a chrysalis —1088. +4. fig. A 
dried-up sapless person —1711. 

1. I should be as dry as a k. wi' travelling so far 
T. HARDY. 2. Tho’ the rough k, break The starr'd 
mosaic TENNYSON. 3. When the k., or husk, is 
broken, he proveth a fair flying butterfly HOL- 
LAND. Hence Ke-xy a. (now díal.), like a k.; dry 
and brittle; withered, sapless. 

Key (ki), sb. (OK. cj and cae = OF ris. 
kei, kay; not found elsewhere; of unkn. 
origin. The pronunc. ki is abnormal; ké' 
(cf. grey, clay, whey) prevailed till c1700, but 
evidence for forms anticipating the present 
pronune. (which appears to be of north. 
origin) is as early as Xv.) 

I, 1. An instrument, usually of iron, for 
moving the bolt or bolts of a lock forwards or 
backwards, and so locking or unlocking what 
is fastened by it. b. The representation of a 
key, in painting, sculpture, etc. 1450. 2. In 
pregnant sense, with reference to the powers 
implied by the possession of the keys of any 
place; hence as a symbol of office, and fig. the 
office itself. OE. Gold k., the groom of the 
stole. 

1. The k. turns, and the door upon its hinges 

oans KEATS. Phr, To get (have) the k. of the street 
ironical), to be shut out for the night, or have no 
house to go to. b. St. Peter's keys, the cross keys 
borne in the Papal arms. Greek key, each of the 
key-like bends of which the Greek fret consists. 
2. All the townes in Acquitayne (except Bayon) 
delivered their keyes, and became vassals HALL. 

IL. fig. 1. Something compared to a key, 
with its power of locking and unlocking; that 
which opens up, or closes, the way to some- 
thing; that which gives opportunity for, or 
precludes, an action, state of things, etc. 
OE. 2. Theol. (See Mall. 16:19.) Usu. pl.: 
The ecclesiastical authority held by Roman 
Catholics to be conferred by Christ on St. 
Peter and transmitted to the Popes as his 
successors. More widely: The disciplinary 
power of priests as successors of the Apostles. 
OE. 3. A place which gives its possessor 
control over the passage into or from a cer- 
tain district, territory, inland sea, etc. 1440. 
4. That which serves to open up, disclose, or 
explain what is unknown, mysterious, or 
obscure OE. spec. an explanatory scheme 
for the interpretation of a cipher, etc., a set 
of solutions of problems, a translation of a 
text, ete. in a foreign language for the use of 
learners, and the like. 5. Mus. fa. [after 
Guido Aretino's use of clavis.) The lowest 
note or tone of a scale or sequence of notes; 
the key-note. Hence, b. A scheme or system 
of notes or tones definitely related to each 
other, according to (or in) which a piece of 
musie is written; such scheme being based 
upon and named after some particular note 
(the keynote), as the key of C. Hence, c. The 
sum of melodic and harmonic relations 
existing between the tones of such a system; 
tonality. 1590. 6. a. transf. (High or low) 
tone (of the voice); pitch 1599. b. fig. 
Intensity or force, 'pitch' (of feeling or 
action); tone or style (of thought or expres- 
sion); sometimes, prevailing tone or idea, 
*key-note' 1594. c. Tone or relative intensity 
(of colour) 1851, 

1. Love, the k. of hearts, will open the closest 
coffers FULLER. Golden or silver k., money, em- 
ployed as a bribe to obtain the opening of a door 
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or to gain a p 3. A very Important place, 
which is the K. of Sclavonia 1684. 4. Poetry is the 
k. to the hieroglyphies of nature HARE. À K. to 
Henry's Exercises 1870. It was the k. to his suc- 
cess; he knew the value of time 1883. 5. Both 
warbling of one song; both in one k, SHAKS. 6. a. 
Men speak in a high or a low k. BERKELEY. b. 
Let peace and love exalt your K. of mirth 
QUARLES. 

III. Applied to mechanical devices, in func- 
tion or form, suggesting the key of a lock. 
1. A pin, bolt, wedge, etc., fitting into a hole 
or space contrived for it so as to lock various 
parts together; a cotter 1440. 2, That which 
completes or holds together the parts of any 
fabrie; esp. the key-stone of an arch, which 
holds the structure together ME. Also, the 
last board in a floor. Also ffig. b. That por- 
tion of a first coat of wall-plaster which passes 
between the laths and secures the rest; the 
roughness of a wall-surface which enables 
plaster to adhere to it 1825. 3. In the organ, 
pianoforte, etc.: Each of the levers, which are 
pressed down by the fingers in playing, and 
actuate the internal mechanism so as to pro- 
duce the notes 1500. Also, each of the small 
metal levers, actuated by the fingers, in the 
flute, oboe, clarinet, concertina, etc. 1688. 
4. Hence a. In telegraphy, A mechanical de- 
vice for breaking and closing an electric cir- 
cuit. b. Ina type-writer, etc., each of a set of 
levers pressed by the fingers in the same man- 
ner as the keys of a pianoforte or organ 1837. 
5. An instrument for grasping a square or 
polygonal-headed screw, peg, or nut, and 
turning it by lever action 1610. 

IV. A dry fruit with a thin membranous 
wing, usually growing in bunches, as in the 
ash and sycamore 1523. 

Comb.: k.-action, the mechanism by which 
sounds are produced in musical instruments that 
have a key-board; -bed Mech., the part of a shaft 
on or in which a key rests; -bolt Mech., a bolt 
which is secured in its place by a key or cotter; 
-bone, (a) the collar-bone, clavicle (nonce-use); 
(b) a bone forming the key of a structure; -groove 
Mech. = key-seat; -money, a payment required 
from the tenant of a house before he is allowed to 
have the key; -seat Mech., a key-bed or key-way ; 
-way Mech., a groove cut in a shaft, or in the 
boss of a wheel, to receive a key. 

b. (in sense II. 4), as key-map, -move, -sentence, 
-word ; ANIME into adj, in sense ‘dominant’, *con- 
trolling’, as k. industry, one which is essential 
to the carrying on of others; k. man; k. position. 

Key (ki), sb.* Now written Quay. ME. 
[7 OFr. kay, kai, cay. For the ultimate etym. 
see Cay. In Eng., till xvi, usually written 
key (less freq. kay), which latterly was pro- 
nounced as KEY sb.' The spelling quay is 
after later Fr. quai.] A wharf, a quay. tb. 
transf. A harbour, haven, QUARLES. 

Key (ki), sb." 1697. [var. of Cay — Sp. 
cayo shoal, reef. infl. in spelling and pronunce. 
by prec.] A low island, sand-bank, or reef, as 
in the W. Indies, etc. Cf. Key West. 

Key (ki), v. [ME. keize, keie, etc., f. keize 
Key sb.) 1. trans. To lock with a key, Also fig. 
rare, 2. a, To fasten by means of a pin, wedge, 
bolt, or cross-piece 1577. b. To cause (plaster) 
to adhere (to laths) 1881. 3. To regulate the 
pitch of the strings of a musical instrument. 
Hence fig.: To give a certain tone or intensity 
to (feelings, thoughts); fo k. up, to raise to a 
high pitch. 1636. 4. To insert the keystone in. 
(an arch). Also with in. 1735. 

Keyage (ki-ódg). Now written QUAYAGE. 
1440. [- ONr. katage, caiage, in med.L. 
caiagium (Xu); see KEY sb.*, -AGE,] Quay- 
dues; quayage. 

Keyboard (ki-bo*id). 1819. [KEY sb.* 
III. 3.] The set or row of keys in an organ, 
piano, type-writing machine, etc. 

Key:-bu:&le. 1936. A bugle fitted with 
keys to increase the number of its sounds, 
Key:-cold, a. Now rare. 1529. As cold as 
a key; very cold; esp. cold in death. Also fig. 
Poore key-cold Figure of a holy King SHAKS. 
Keyed (kid), a. 1781. [f. KEY sb,’ or v. + 
-ED.] 1, Of a musical instrument: Furnished 
with keys. 2. In carpentry, etc.: Secured by 
means of a key 1823. 3. Of an arch: Con- 
structed with a keystone 1841. 

Keyhole (ki-hósl) 1592. 1. The hole by 
which the key is inserted into a lock. 2. A 
hole made to receive a peg or key used in 
carpentry, etc. 1703. 
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‘attrib, and Comb, : k. escutcheon, an escutcheon- 
shaped plate of metal surrounding a keyhole; k. 
lim) a gastropod of the family Fissurellide, 
having a shell with an aperture at the apex; k. 
saw, à narrow saw for cutting keyholes, etc. 

Keyless (kilès), a. 1823. [f. Key sb.) + 
upss.) Without a key; of a watch, eto.: 
wound up otherwise than by means of a key. 

Key-note (ki-ndt). 1752. Mus. The first, 
i.e. lowest, note of the scale of any key, which 
forms the basis of, and gives its name to, the 
key; the tonic. Also transf. and fig. 

Keys (kiz) ME. [pl of Key sb in 
specialized use, Cf, AL. claves legum (XV).] 
he elective branch of the Legislature of the 
Isle of Man, More fully House of Keys. (The 
reason for the title is not clear.) 

Keystone (kistõ'n). 1037. [f. KEY 8b.* TIT 
2 + STONE sb. Cf. AL. (XII) clavis keystone 
or boss of vaulting.) 1, The stone at the 
summit of an areh, which locks the whole 
together, Also fig. 2. A bond-stone 1823. 
3. In chromolithography, the stone on which 
a general outline of the subject is made, 
serving as a guide in getting the colours in 
place 1875, 4. A block of cast iron used to 
fill up 8 in a lead-smelting furnace 1839. 

1. fig. The tenet of predestination was the k. of 
his religion MACAULAY. Comb. K. State, U.S., 
popular appellation of Pennsylvania, as being 
the seventh or central one of the original thirteen 
states 1841. 

Khaki (kiki). 1857. [Urdu kaki dust- 
coloured, f. kak (= Pers.) dust.) A. adj. a. 
Dust-coloured; dull brownish yellow. b. 
(attrib. use of B.) Made of khaki cloth, 1803, B. 
sb. A fabric of this colour largely employed 
since 1899 for field-uniforms. Orig, of stout 
twilled cotton (K. drill), but now also of 
wool (K. Bedford, K. serge), 1857. 

"The Infantry were dressed in khakee 1859. 

C. As adj., adv., or sb, in such constr, às fo 
vole k., a k. election, the k. loan (khakis), eto., 
used in reference to the S, African War of 
1899-1902, and the war spirit of that time 


1900, 

(Khalifa (kali-fà), var. of CALIPH. 

(Khalsa(h (kü-lsi). E. Ind. 1776, [Urdu 
kdlga = Pers. küliga = Arab. (ard) Kálisa 
(land) exempt from tax, henee crown (land).] 
1. The state exchequer in Indian states. 
Also attrib, ùs k.-grain, 2. The Sikh com- 
munity or sect 1790, 

Khamsin (kw-msin). 1686. (Arab. kam- 
sin, mod. colloq. f. kamsün fifty.) An oppres- 
sive hot wind from the south or south-east, 
which in Egypt blows at intervals for about 
50 days in March, April, and May. 

Khan’ (ken, kin) ME. [Early forms 
caan, cane, chante = OFr. chan or med.L, 
ca(aynus, canis = Turki (hence Arab., 
Pers.) kdn lord, prince, altered form of 
külün. Cf, CHAGAN, Cnam.) a. Mist. Specific 
title given to the successors of Chingiz Khan, 
who were supreme rulers over the Turkish, 
‘Tartar, and Mongol tribes, as well as 
emperors of China, during the Middle Ages. 
b. A title (now of slight import) commonly 
given to rulers, officials, or men of rank in 
Central Asia, Afghanistan, ete. 

Khan’ (ken, kin). ME. (Arab, án inn.) 
In the East: A carayanserai. 

Khanate (kw-n-, kane't). Also khanat. 
1700. [f. KHAN! + -ATR',] A district governed 
by a khan; the position of a khan, 

liKhansamah, -saman (kansi«ma(n). FE. 
Ind, 1046. (Corruptly consumah, consumer.) 
[Urdu (Pers) kdnadmán, f. kün KHAN! + 
sdmdn household goods.) In India; A house- 
steward; the head of the kitchen and pantry 
department, 

iKhedive (kedi-v). 1867, [= Fr. khédive, 
ult. = Pors, kadiv, kediv prince, sovereign, 
var. of kudaiv petty god, f. kuda god.) The 
title of the viceroy of Egypt, accorded to 
Tamail Pasha by the Turkish government in 
1807. Hence ival, Khedi-vial a. 
Khedi-vate, Khedi-viate, the office, author- 
ity, or government of the k. 

(Khidmutgar (kidmotgia), — 1705.  [- 
Urdu - Pers. kídmalgár, f. Arab. kidmatt 
service + -gär agent-suffix.] In India: A 
malo servant who waite at table. 

(Khoja (ko-d5h). 1625. (Turk. and Pers. 
kojah, prop. kwdjah.) A professor or 
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teacher in a Moslem school or college; à 
schoolmaster; a scribe, clerk. 

jKhud (kod). E. Ind. 1837. [Hindi khad.} 
A deep ravine or chasm; & precipitous cleft 
in a hill-side. 

\Khus-khus (kv-skvs). Æ. Ind. 1810. 
[Urdu (Pers.) kas-kas.] The sweet-scented 
root of an Indian grass, largely used in the 
manufacture of mats or screens (‘tatties’). 

\Khutbah (ku-tba). 1800. [Arab. kufba, 
sermon, f. kafaba preach.] A form of 
sermon or oration used at meridian prayer on 
Fridays in Moslem mosques. 

Kiang, var. KYANG, Tibetan wild horse. 

Kibble (ki-b'D, 36.' 1071. [- G. kübel = 
OE. cyfel — med.L. cupellus, -a corn-measure, 
drinking-vessel, f. cuppa Cur. See also 
KxEvk, Kive.] Mining. A large wooden or 
(later) iron bucket, for conveying ore or 
rubbish to the surface. 

Ki-bble, sb.? 1891. [perh. alt. f. COBBLE sb., 
or rel. to next.) = COBBLE sb. 

Kibble (ki-b'D, 1790. [See pree.] trans. 
To bruise or grind coarsely; to crush into 
small pieces. Also absol. Ki-bbler. 
Ki'bblerman. 

Kibble (ki-b', v.* 1891. [f. KIBBLE sb.] 
To convey ore or rubbish in a kibble. 

Kibe (koib), sb. ME. (prob. — W. cibi (also 
cibwst).| 1. A chapped or ulcerated chilblain, 
esp. one on the heel. Also fig. 2. transf. a. A 
soro on a horse’s foot. ? Obs. 1639. b. A 
breaking out at the top of the hoof in sheep. 
(So Welsh cibi.) 1846. te. A hump or swell- 
ing. 1567, 

1. fig. To gall or tread on (one's) kibes. to press 
npon merase in aair, To tread or follow on 
the kibes of, to come closely at the heels of, Hence 
Kibe v. rare, to affect with kibes or chilblains; 
erron. to kick or gall 1757. Kibed a, affected with 
chilblains on the heels 1500. 

jKibitka (kibitkā). 1799. [Russ., ‘tent, 
tilt-wagon', f. Tartar kibits, with Russ. 
suffix -ka.] 1. A circular tent covered with 
thick felt, used by the Tartars; transf. a 
‘Tartar household or family. 2. A Russian 
wagon or sledge with a rounded cover or 
hood; a sledge with a tilt or covering 1806. 

\Kiblah (ki-blà). 1704. [Arab. Kibla, that 
which is placed opposite.] The point (the 
temple at Mecca) to which Moslems turn at 
prayer. b. A niche in a Moslem building on 
the side towards Mecca 1775. 

Kibosh (koibof, kibg-f). slang. 1930. 
{Of unkn. origin.) 1. In phr. To put the k. on: 
to finish oft, do for. 2. Nonsense, ‘rot’ 1873. 

Kiby (koi-bi), a. Now dial, 1523. [f. Kine 
sb. + -Y',] Affected with kibes. 

+Ki-chel. rare. (OR. cicel, of obscure etym. 
Cf. KECHEL.] A small cake -ME. 

Kick (kik), sb.! 1530, [f. KICK v.] 

I. 1, An act of kicking. b. Ability or dis- 
position to kick 1885, Also fig, 2. transf. a. 
"The recoil of a gun when discharged 1826, b. 
A jerk, jolt; jerking motion 1835. 3. One 
aa rae Teo crib adj. 1857. 

. More kicks : more harsh! 
than kindness 1824. br e had not a k, in him 
1808, 2. €. Electr, A momentary high-voltage dis- 
charge in an inductive electric current 1910. d. 
fg. (orig. U.S.) A sharp stimulant effect, e.g. 
that of strong liquor or pungent seasoning; also, 
A thrill of excitement, fear, ete, 1003. 

Il. Slang senses. 1. The kick: the fashion, 
the newest style 1700. 2. A sixpence 1700. 
3. pl. Breeches, ? Obs. 1700. 4. A pocket 
M « The kick: ‘the sack’ (SACK sb.! I, 3) 

Kick (kik), sb.* 1861. [Of unkn. origin. 
Sense 1 may be humorously from prec.] 1. 
An indentation in the bottom of a glass 
bottle, making it hold less, 2. The pro- 
Jection on the tang of a pocket-knife blade, 
which prevents the edge of the blade from 
striking the spring 1864. 3. The piece of wood 
fastened to the upper side of a ‘stock-board’ 
to make a depression in the lower face of a 
brick as moulded 1875. 

Kick (kik), v. [Late ME. kike, of unkn. 
origin.] 

I. 1. intr. To strike out with the foot. b. 
slang. To die 1725. 2. fig. To show temper; 
to rebel, be recalcitrant ME. 3. transf. a. Of 
firearms: To recoil when fired 1532. b. 
Crickel. Of the ground: To cause a ball to 
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rebound in a more nearly vertical direction 
than usual 1882. 4. trans. To strike (any- 
thing) with the foot 1590. b. transf. Ot 
things: To strike (anything) with a violent 
impact. Of a gun: To strike in the recoil. 
1667. 5. With advs. or phrases: To impel, 
expel, eject, etc., with violence 1678. 6. To 
accomplish, make, or do by kicking 1897. 
1. They.., like galled camels, k. at every touch 
B. JONS. Phr. To k. against the pricks (spur, goad): 
to strike the foot against these; also fig. to be re- 
calcitrant to one's own hurt ME. To k. over the 
traces: (of a horse) to get a leg over the traces 80 
as to kick more freely; fig. to throw off the usual 
restraints 1861. 2. To k. against or at, to object 
strongly to, rebel against; to spurn. 4. I should 
kicke being kickt, and being at that passe, You 
would keepe from my heeles SHAKS. To k. the 
bucket, to die (slang); see BUCKED 8b.*. To k. one’s 
heels; see HEEL 8b.' b. To k. the beam: sec BEAM 
‘sb. 6, 5. b. intr. (To be or lie) kicking about: i.e. In 
danger of being kicked or otherwise damaged 


1867. 

IL With adys, Kick off. a. (rans. To throw off 
(shoes) by kicking or jerking the foot. b. Football. 
intr. To give the first kick. Kick out. a. trans, 
"To turn out with a kick, or in an ignominious 
fashion. b. Football. intr. To re-start the game by 
kicking the ball towards the opposite goal from 
(or behind) the 25-yard line; also, to kick the 
ball over a side line. c. intr. To die (slang), 
Kick up. a. (rans, To raise (dust, etc.) by or as 
by kicking; hence, to make (any disturbance or 
nuisance). b. Cricket. intr. Of a ball: To rebound 
more or less vertically. 

Hence Ki-ckable a, Kicker. 

+Kickie-wickie, [app. a joc. formation. 
Mod. editors usually adopt kicksy-wicksy, 
after the later folios.) A jocular or ludicrous 
term for a wife. All’s Well 11. iii. 297. 

Kick-off (ki-k,f). 1857. The first kick to 
the ball in a football match. Also fig. 

+Kicksey-winsey. 1599. [app. a whim- 
sical formation, suggested by kick and wince; 
but the recorded senses seem to connect it 
with Xickshaws.] A. sb. A fantastic device; a 
whim —1635. B. adj. Fantastic, whi sical, 
erratic —1052. C. adv. ! Topsy-turvy. J. 
TAYLOR. 

Kickshaw, -shaws (ki-kfó, -f0z). 1597. 
lorig. quelque chose, quelkchose, kickchose, 
kikeshawes - Fr. quelque chose kekfóz 
(formerly an elegant pronune.) something.) 
1. A fancy dish in cookery. (Chiefly con- 
temptuous: A ‘something’ French.) 2. 
Something dainty or elegant, but unsub- 
stantial; a toy, trifle, gewgaw 1601. 3. A 
fantastical frivolous person. Obs. exe. dial. 
1044. 4. altrib. Frivolous, trifling 1058. 

1. A ioynt of Mutton, and any pretty little tinio 
Kick-shawes SHAKS. 2. Art thou good at these 
kickechawses [Maskes, etc.] Knight? SHAKS, 

Kicksie-wicksie: see KICKIW-WICKIE. |, 

Kick-up (ki-k,pp). 1793. [f. the phr. kick 
up.) 1. The act of lifting the legs in, or ns in, 
kicking 1801. 2. A row; a great to-do 1708. 
3. A name given in Jamaica to two species 
of thrush, Siurus noveboracensia (Bessy Kic! 
up), and S. aurocapillus (Land Kick-up) 1847. 
4. = KICK sb,* 1. 1901. 

Kid (kid), sb.! [ME. kid(e, kede — 
*kidjam, rel. to OHG. k 
kitze) i= *killin, *kiónin, f. Gm! : 
which no cognates are known.] 1. The 
young of a goat. 2. The flesh of a young gon 
ME. 3. a. The skin of a kid. b. Leather 
made from kid-skins, or from substitutes; 
chiefly used for gloves and shoes; pl. gloves 
(or boots) made of this leather. 1077. 4. sind 
or pl. (Rendering L. hædus or hiedi,) A pair of 
small stars in the constellation Auriga, Tep- 
resented as kids in the hand of the chariotecr 
1609. 5. slang. A child, esp. a young child, 
(Orig. low slang.) 1690. 

1. She koude skippe and make game As any kyde 
or calf folwynge Rls dame CHAUGER. 

Kid (kid) sb.* Now dial. ME. [Of unkt 
origin; W. cedys pl. is prob. from Eng.) ^ 
faggot or bundle of twigs, brushwood, gorse, 
etc., used either for burning, or for embed: 
ding in a bank, beach, etc. t 

Kid (kid), sb.” 1769. [perh. var. of xam ab.") 
A small wooden tub; esp. a sailor's mess-tub. 

Kid (kid), a5. slang. 1873. If. Kip v’ 
Humbug, ‘gammon A 

Kid (kid), v.' ME. If. 
To give birth to (a kid). 
forth a kid or kids. 


Kip sb.'] a. lrans. 
b. intr. To bring 
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Kid (kid), v.* Now dial. 1504. [t. Kw 
sb.*) trans. a. To bind up in kids or faggots; 
also absol. to make faggots. b. To secure 
(loose soil, etc.) by means of kids. Hence 
Ki-dding vbl. sb.; concr. kids used to secure 
loose soil, otc.; work in which kids are used. 

Kid (kid), v." slang. 1811. [perh. f. Kip 
8b. in sense ‘to make a kid of'.] trans. To 
hoax, humbug, try to make (one) believe 
what is not true. 

Kid, obs. f. KITH. 

Kid, kidd(e, pa. t. and pple. of KITHE v. 

Kidderminster (ki-doaminstez). — 1070. 
[Name of a town in Worcestershire.| 1. 
alirib. Of or pertaining to Kidderminste 
spec. à kind of car originally manu- 
factured there, in which the pattern is 
formed by the intersection of two cloths of 
different colours; also called two-ply and 
ingrain carpet. 2. absol. = Kidderminster 
carpet or carpeting. 

Kiddier. Obs. exc. Also kidder. 
1551. [Of unkn. origin. ADGER sb.! (q.v.). 

Kiddle (kid), ME. Fr. kidel (whence 
AL. kidellus, OFr. quidel, guidel (mod. 
guideau).] a. A dam, weir, or barrier in à 
river, having an opening in it fitted with nets, 
ete. for catching fish. b. An arrangement of 
stake-nets on the sea-beach for the same 
purpose. Also attrib. 

Kiddy (kidi), sb. 1579. |f. Kip sb.' + 
-Y*.] Í. A little kid (young goat). 2. slang 
and collog. A little child 1889. 3. T'hieves" 
slang. A professional thief of ‘flashy’ dress 
and manner; one who dresses in a similar 
style 1780. 4. atirib. as adj.: Pertaining to, 
appropriate to, ‘kiddies’ 1805. 

3. Poor Tom was once a k, upon town BYRON, 

Kiddy (ki-di), v. slang. 1851. (Cf. prec. 
and KID v.*] (rans. To hoax, humbug. 

Kid glove. 1532. 1. A glove made of kid- 
skin or similar leather. 2. attrib. as adj. 
(Kid-glove) Characterized by wearing kid 
gloves;dainty or delicate in action or opera- 
tion; avoiding real work; free from rough- 
ness or harshness 1856, 

1. Phr, With kid gloves, in a gentle, delicate, or 
fingerly manner. Hence Kid-gloved a. wearing 

ld gloves; fig. refined, dainty, delicate, e 


dial. 


Kidling (kidlip). 1580. [f. KD sb.' + 
*LING'.| A little kid. 
Kidnap (kidnwp), v. 1082.  [Back- 


formation from kidnapper, f. Kip sb.' + 
napper, cant word (xv) for ‘thief’, f. NAP 
v’, var. of NAB v. + -ER'.] Orig., to steal or 
carry oft (children or others) for service on 
the American plantations; hence, to steal (a 
child), to carry off (a person) by illegal force. 

I will k. her and send her to Virginia DE FOE. 


80 Ki-dna:pper, one o 
APTE A TUS who kidnaps children or 
Kidney (kidni) [In ME. kidnei, pl. 
kidneiren, the second element is app. ei 
(see Eca sb.), pl. eiren, the first element being 
Wnascertained. But the var. ME. kidneires, 
the second clement of which formally = 
ME, and dial. nere(s) kidney(s), suggests the 
Possibility that the first element is (dial.) kid 
Pod (see Cop sb.").] 1. One of two glandular 
ee in the abdominal cavity of mammals, 
rds, and reptiles, which excrete urine and 
thy remove effete nitrogenous matter from 
yi blood. "The kidneys of cattle, sheep, and 
Digs are eaten as food. 2. fig. Temperament, 
BIA hence, class, stamp 1555. 3. More 
n "d A uev an oval variety of potato 
Betton as k. disease, k. pie, k.-shaped, 
b A iter, bring me a k. and some stout, 1871. 
ed nee who officiates as the K. of the Coffee- 
lusit E. 2. Thinke of that, a man of my 
Mery te nm as subject to heate as butter 
"iit DUCTUS This fellow is not quite of a 
ase. + Kidneys of wheat, repr. ‘fat of kidneys 
Shangai, Deut 32:14: ef. Ps. 147:14 “the fat of 
kidney ft. finest of the wheat, in allusion to the 
which a as the choicest part of an animal, 
‘Comb, ve gfired in sacrifice. 

-i k--cotton, a variety of Gossypium barba- 
ue, A cotton plant of which the seeds are in 
ring ine oo ped masses; k. ore, hematite occur- 
aki iney uti shaped outline, -piece, a cam with 
a legum bed outline; -potato = 3; -vetch 
fingquntinous herb (Anthyllis vulneraria), Lady's: 


Kidney bean, kidney-bean. 1548. 1. 
861116 
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Name for the dwarf French bean (Phaseolus 
vulgaris), and for the Scarlet Runner (P. 
multiflorus). See BzAN. 2. Kidney-bean 
tree. The American Wistaria (Wistaria 
frutescens), also the Chinese (W. chinensis), 
both grown as wall-climbers in Great Britain 
1741. 

Ki-dneywort. 1640. [See Won] Herb. 
The plant Cotyledon umbilicus, also called 
Navelwort; also Saxifraga stellaris. 

Ki-d-skin. 1645. The skin of a kid, esp. 
as used for gloves; also skins of lambs, etc. 

Kie, var. of kye, pl. of Cow. 

Kief, var. of KEF. 

Kier (kia). 1573. [- ON. ker vessel, tub = 
OHG. kar, Goth. kas.] ta. A brewing-vat. 
b. A large vat in which cloth is boiled for 
bleaching, ete. 

\Kieselguhr (ki-z'lgar). 1875. [G f. 
kiesel gravel, CHESIL'! + GuHR.] A diatoma- 
ceous earth, used as an absorbent of nitro- 
glycerine in the manufacture of dynamite. 

Kieserite (ki-zorait). 1802. [Named (1861) 
after D. G. Kieser, of Jena; see -ITE! 2 b.] 
Hydrous magnesium sulphate, used in 
making Epsom salts, etc. 

Kike, obs. f. KEEK v., KICK v. 

Kilderkin (kildoikin) [Late ME. kilder- 
kyn, alt, of kyn(d)erkyn — MDu. kinderkin, 
var. of kin(n)eken, -kijn, also kyntken, -kijn, 
kindeken (Du. kinnetje), dim. of kintal, 
quintal; see QUINTAL, -KIN.] 1. A cask for 
liquids, fish, ctc., holding 16 to 18 gallons. 
2. A cask of this size filled with some com- 
modity; the quantity it contains; hence, a 
measure of capacity ME. 
fig. A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ, But 
sure thow'rt but a k. of wit DRYDEN. 

Kilkenny (kilke-ni). K. cats: two cats 
fabled to have fought until only their tails 
remained; used allusively. 1852. 

Kill (kil), s. ME. [f. Ku v.] fl. A 
stroke, blow. MK. only. 2. The act of killing 
an animal hunted as game 1852. 3. A killed 
animal 1878. 4. Lawn Tennis and Rackets. 
(Cf. KILL v. Phrases.) 1903. 

Kill (kil), sb.2 U.S. local. 1669. |- Du. kil, 
MDu. kille river-bed, channel.] A stream, 
*ereek', or tributary river; used esp. in 
place-names, as Schuylkill. 

Kill, sb. Also kiln. 1630. [Of unkn. 
origin.] On the Thames: An eel-trap or weel. 

Kill (kiD, v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. killed 
(kild). [ME. cülle, külle, kille, kelle point to 
an OE. *cyllan :- Gme. *kuljan, rel. by 
gradation to *kwaljan kill, QUELL.] t1. trans. 
To strike; to knock. Also absol. or intr. Also 
fig. ME. only. 2. To put to death; to deprive 
of life; to slay. Also fig. ME. b. absol. To 
perform the act of killing, commit murder, 
cause death 1535. c. intr. in passive sense: 
To suffer killing; to yield (so much meat) 
when killed 1857. d. trans. To procure (meat) 
by killing animals 1560. e. Te represent as 
killed or dead 1867. 3. transf. To destroy the 
vitality or the activity of (an organism, a 
disease, etc.); to destroy, break up, or ruin. 
1530. 4. fig. To destroy, put an end to (a. 
feeling, project, etc.) ME. b. To destroy (an 
appearance or quality) by contrast 1859. 5. 
To consume (time), so as to bring it to an 
end 1728. 6. In hyperbolic use: a. To over- 
whelm (a person) by a strong impression on 
the mind; to exhaust the strength of 1634. 
b. To injure seriously. (An Irishism.) 1800. 

2. Yche other for to kylle With blody speris 
CHAUCER. What art thou, that telst of Nephews 
kilt? SPENSER. He was killing himself by late 
hours THACKERAY. Phr. To k. out, off, ete., to 
get rid of by killing. To k. dead, etc. b. They 
killed. near Blankney 1810. c. She [the cow] 
killed 34 stones 1888. d. To k. beefe and pork for 
65 men of war 1689. e. He kills the hero in the 
last chapter (mod.). 3. Potatoes have quite killed 
the land Youxe. The lye will have lost its 
causticity, or, in technical language. .it is killed 
1875. 4. [He] detected his wife. .endeavouring to 
k. a laugh 1851. 6. c. intr. (orig. U.S.) To make an 
irresistible impression; as dres: k. 1848. 7. 
Printing. To mark (matter) as not to be used. 

Phrases. To k. a ball: (a) in tennis, to strike it so 
that it cannot be returned; (b) in football, to stop 
it dead. To k. a bill (in parliament): to prevent it 
UT TT To k. with kindness: to harm fatally 
by taken kindness. K. or cure, with reference 
to remedies which either cure or prove fatal. 


Uv 


KILO- 


Kill, obs. f. KILN. 

Kill-, vb. stem, prefixed to sbs., forming 
sbs. with sense ‘one who or that which kills 
. and adjs. = ‘that kills. .., -Killing’, as 
courtesy, à boorish person; kill-duck 
a., suitable for killing ducks; etc. 

|Killadar (ki-làdaa). E. Ind. 1778. [- Urdu 
(Pers) kil'adár, f. Arab. kal'a (pl kKild') 
fort + -dār holder.] The governor of a fort 
or castle. 

Killas (kilàs). 1674. [Cornish.] Clay- 
slate; geologically, the clay-slate of Cornwall, 
of Devonian age, which resta on the granite. 

Kill-cow. Obs. exc. dial. 1581. [f. KILL 
v. + Cow sb.'] A. sb. A bully, braggadocio; 
a terrible or great person; a man of import- 
ance 1589. 2. dial. A serious affair. (Usu. in 
neg. phr.) 1825. B. adj. Bragging, bullying; 
terrifying 1581. Hence Ki-llcow v. to cow. 

Killcrop. rare. 1652. [- LG. kilkrop = G. 
kielkropf (the second element being CROP 
sb..] An insatiate brat, popularly supposed. 
to be a fairy changeling. 

Killdee, Killdeer (ki-ldi, -di^1). Also kil-. 
1731. [imitative of its note.) The largest 
species of Ring-plover (Ægialitis vocifera) of 
N. America. 

Kill-devil, sb. (a.) 1590. |f. Kiru v. + 
DEvIL.] 1. A recklessly daring fellow. MAR- 
LOWE. 2. W. Indian name for rum. ! Obs. 
1651. 3. Angling. An artificial bait, made to 
spin in the water like a wounded fish 1833. 
4. adj. That would kill devils 1831. 

Killer (kilə1). 1535. If. Kin, v. + -ER'.] 
1. One who or that which kills. b. Humane 
k.: see HUMANE 1 b. 2. (k. whale) A name of 
the grampus, Orca gladiator, and allied 
ferocious cetaceans 1725. 3. An effective 
angler’s bait 1081. A 

Kidles(s)e, var. CULLIS sb.*, à groove or 
gutter; spec. in a cross-bow, or in a roof. 

Killick, killock (ki-lik, -ok). 1030. [Of 
unkn. origin.] Naut. A heavy stone used on 
small vessels for an anchor; also a small 
anchor. 

Killickinnick, var. of KINNIKINIC. 

Killifish (kilifif). Also killy-. 1836. 
(Commonly supposed to be f. KILL sb.* + 
Fish; but ef. KILLING ppl. a. 1 b.] Any of the 
small fish of several genera of Cyprino- 
dontidæ, found in sheltered places on the east 
coast of N. America, and used as bait; esp. 
Fundulus heteroclitus, the green k. 

Killing (ki-lin), vbl. sb. ME. |f. KILL v. + 
-ING*.] 1. Putting to death, murder. 2. A 
dressing of slacked lime to ‘kill’ the grease 
in leather-dressing 1844. 

Killing (ki-liy), ppl. a. ME. |f. KILLE v. + 
-ING*.] 1. That kills (lit. and fig.). b. Of bait: 
Sure to kill 1081. 2. In hyperbolic use: Able 
to kill. a. Fatal 1615. b. Overpoweringly 
attractive 1634, c. Exhausting 1850. d. That 
makes one ‘die’ with laughing (collog.). 3. 
As adv. Killingly 1670. 


1. A Frost: a k. Frost SHAKS. Hence Ki-lling-ly 
adv., -ness. 


Ki'll-joy, sb. and a. 1776. A. sb. One who 
or that which throws a gloom over social 
enjoyment. B. adj. That kills or puts an end 


to joy 1822. 

Killock: sec KILLICK. 

+Killow. 1666. [Of unkn. origin. Cf. 
CoLnLOow.] A name given (orig. in Cumber- 


ud to black-lead, plumbago, or graphite 

Kill-time, sb. (a.) 1748. [See KILL v. 5.] 
An occupation intended to ‘kill time’. b. 
adj. Adapted to kill time 1759. 

Kiln (kil, kiln), sb. [OK. cylene :- *cu-lina, 
for L. culi-na kitchen, cooking-stove (for the 
shift in stress see KITCHEN). For the var. 
killand pronunce. kil cf. ELL', MILL.) A furnace 
or oven for burning, baking, or drying; esp. 
(a) for calcining lime (LIME-KILN); (b) for 
baking bricks (BRICK-KILN), tiles, etc.; (c) for 
drying grain, hops, etc. or for making malt. 
Also attrib. 

Phr. To set the k. on fire, to fire the k., to cause a 
serious commotion; He has contrived to set the 
k. on fire as fast as I put it out Scorr. Comb. 
k.-hole, the fire-hole of a k. Hence Kiln v. trai 
to burn, bake, or dry in a k.; so Ki-In-dry 


trans. 
Kilo-. Arbitrary deriv. of Gr. xiao & 


thousand, introduced in French in 1795, used 


KILOCYCLE 


in the Metric system to form names of 
weights and measures containing 1,000 times 
the unit. Also Kilo (kilo) sb., abbrev. of 
KILOGRAMME. 

Kilocycle (ki-ldsaik’l), 1921. [f. KILO- + 
CYCLE sb.] One thousand cycles (see CYCLE 
8b. 10 b), esp. per second, as à unit in measur- 
ing frequency of electrical oscillations. 
(Abbrev. kc.) 

Kilogramme, -gram (kilógrem). 1810. 
[- Fr. kilogramme (1795); see Kmo- and 
GRAMME, GRAM,] A weight containing 1,000 
grammes, or about 2:205 Ib. avoirdupois. 

Kilogrammetre, -meter (ki:logriem,mi-- 
toa). 1866. [- Fr. kilogrammétre; sce prec. and 
METRE.] Physics. The quantity of energy 
required to raise a weight of one kilogramme 
to the height of one metre. 

Kilolitre, -liter (ki-ldlitor). 1810. [- Fr. 
kilolitre (1798); see KILo- and Livre.) A 
measure of capacity containing 1,000 litres. 

Kilometre, -meter (kilómitoi). 1810. 
[- Fr. kilomètre (1795); see KILO- and METRE.] 
A measure of length containing 1,000 metres, 
or 3280:89 feet, or nearly flve-eighths of a 
mile. Hence Kilome:tric, -al a. of or per- 
taining to a k.; marking a k. on a road. 

Kilowatt (kilówot) 1892. [f. KILO- + 
Wart.) Electr. A thousand watts. 

Kilt (kilt), sb. 1730. (f. Kiur v.] A part 
of the modern Highland dress, consisting of a 
skirt, usually of tartan cloth, deeply plaited, 
reaching from the waist to the knee; hence, 
any similar article of dress, 

Hence Ki-Itie, a kilted Highland soldier. 

Kilt (kilt), v. ME. [Of Scand. origin; cf. 
Sw. dial. killa swathe, Da. kilte (op) tuck up, 
Olcel. kilting, kjalta skirt, lap.] 1. trans. To 
tuck up (the skirts) round the body. Also 
with up. 2. To fasten or tie up; to ‘string 
up’ 1097. 3. intr. To go as with the loins 
girded 1810. 4. trans. To gather in vertical 
Pleats, as in a kilt 1887. 

Kilt, obs. or dial. pa. pple. of KILL v. 

Kilted (kiltéd), a. 1809. [f. Kur sb. + 
-ED*.| Wearing a kilt. 

Kilted (ki-Ited), ppl. a. 1724. [f. Kim v. 
+ -XD'] Tucked up or having the skirts 
tucked up; also, gathered in vertical pleats. 

Kilter, var. of KELTER, 

Kilting (ki-ltin), vbl. sb. 1521. [f. KILT v. 
+ -NG'.] The action of Kiur v.; the act of 
girding or tucking up, or of plaiting like a 
kilt; the result of this. 

Kimberlite (ki-mbouloit). 1887. [f. Kim- 
berley in Cape Colony + -mEt 2 b.] Min. 
The eruptive rock, or ‘blue ground’, which is 
the matrix of the diamond at Kimberley and 
elsewhere. 

tKi'mbo, a. = 
TKi*mbo v. —1808, 

Kim-kam, a. and adv. dial. 1582. [app. f. 
Cam a. and adv., reduplicated as in contemp. 
ftim-flam, jim-jam.]  Crooked(ly); per- 
verse(ly). 

Kimmeridge (kizmoridg). 1832. A village 
on the Dorsetshire coast, where extensive 
beds of the Upper Oolite are developed. 
Hence K. clay, a bed of clay in the Upper 
Oolite, containing bituminous shales. X, 
coal, shale of the K. clay, containing so 
much bitumen that it may be burnt as coal. 

Ki:mnel. Obs. exc. dial. (ME. kemíb)elin, 
kim(eyin, kim(e)nel, app. rel. to OE. cumb 
Coown!.] A tub for household purposes. 

Kimono (kimóvno) 1874. Earlier kiri- 
mon (1615). [Jap. Cf. KAKEMONO.] A long 
Japanese robe with sleeves. b. (Also 
kimona.) A European dressing-gown or 
wrap modelled on this 1902. 

Kin (kin. (OR. cyn(n = OFris. kin, ken, 
kon, OS., OHG. kunni (Du. kunne), ON. kyn, 
Goth. kuni :- Gme. *kunjam, f. weak grade 
of *kin- *kan- *kun- :- YE. *gen. *gon- *gn- 
produce (whence Gr. yévos, L. genus race, 
Grnvs).] 1. A group of persons descended 
from a common ancestor, and so connected 
by blood-relationship; a family, stock, clan. 
Now rare. 2. Ancestral stock or race; famil: 
esp. in phr. (come) of good (noble, etc.) k. Ob: 
exc. dial. OE. 3. One's kindred, kinsfolk, or 
relatives, collectively. (Now the chief sense.) 
OE. b. In predicative use, = Related 1597. 
4. Kinship, relationship. Now rare. 1548. 


AKIMBO. Dryden. So 
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3. One of thy kin has a most weake Pia-mater 
SHAKs. One onely Daughter haue I, no Kin else 
SHAKS. b. One touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin SHAKS. 4. Within Prohibited Degrees 
of Kin BUTLER. 

PI , Of kin = AKIN; Related by blood-ties. 
Also, Related in character or qualities. Near of k., 
closely related. Next (nearest) of k., most closely 
related; chiefly absol. the person (or persons) 
standing nearest in blood-relationship to another, 
and entitled to share in his personal estate in 
case of intestacy 1548. 

-kin (kin), sufix, forming dims., corresp. to 
MDu. -kijn, -ken = G. -chen, as in MDu. 
husekijn, huusken, G. hüuschen a little house. 
Used first in some familiar forms of personal 
(chiefly male) names adopted or adapted 
from names current in Flanders and Holland 
(e.g. MALKIN, Perkin, Simkin). Other words 
are either adopted from Du. (e.g. kilderkin, 
manikin) or are of obscure origin. The only 
English formations which have obtained 
permanent currency are boolikin (1727), 
lambkin (1579). 

A variant -kins has in later times become current 
mad endearing forms of address, as babykins, 

kins. 

Kinesthesis (koin¢sptsis). Also -thesia. 
1880. |f. Gr. xweiv move + aono: sensation. ] 
The sense of muscular effort that accom- 
panies a voluntary motion of the body. So 
Kinzesthe-tic a. belonging to k. 

Kinchin (ki-ntfin). Cant. 1501. [- G. 
kindchen, dim. (see -KIN) of kind child.] 1. ta. 
attrib. in k.-co(ve, -mort, terms used by 16th c. 
tramps for a boy and girl respectively of their 
community. b. absol. A child, a ‘kid’. (Now 
convicts’ slang.) 2. attrib. in Kinchin-lay, 
the practice of stealing money from children 
sent on errands. Also fig. 1838, 

2. 'Ain't there any other line open?" ‘Stop’, said 
the Jew. .‘The kinchin lay’ O. Twist xlii, 

Kincob (ki-nkgb). E. Ind. 1712. [- Urdu — 
Pers. kamküb, f. kamká damask silk — 
Chinese kimsha smooth satiny stuif, f. kin 
gold.] A rich Indian stuff, embroidered with 
po or silver; a piece or variety of this. Also 


Kind (koind), sb. [OE. cynd, -e, earlier 
gecynd, gecynde i= *aakundiz, -jam, t. Gmo. 
*3a- Y- + *kunjam Kin + *-dis i= IE. -tis 
(abstr. suft.).] 

I. Abstract senses, +1. Birth, origin, descent 
-1649. 12. The station, place, or property 
belonging to one by birth —ME. 3. Natural 
disposition, nature (in later use rare) OK. 
4. Nature in general, or in the abstract, 
regarded as the established order (rerum 
natura). Rarely with the. Obs. (exc. as arch.) 
OE. 15. Gender; sex —1590. 6. The manner 
natural to any one; hence, mode of action; 
manner, way, fashion. arch. OE. 7. Generic 
or specific nature; esp. in phr. in kind (L. in 
genere or in. specie), freq. contrasted with in. 
degree 1028. 

3. Sweet Grapes degen'rate there, and Fruits., 
renounce their K. DRYDEN. 17 do one's kind: to 
do what is natural; spec. to perform the sexual 
function, 5. All they which be of the male k. 
[ete.] 1551. 6. I have done Wonders in this K. 
STEELE. 7. There are such wide differences in 
ias as to constitute almost differences in k. 


IL A class of things. 1. A race; a natural 
group of animals or plants having a common 
origin OE. tb. A class of the same sex; a sex 
(in collective sense) —1735. 12. = KIN 1, 
KINDRED 2 —1007. 3. = KIN 2. arch. ME. 
4. A genus or species; also, A sort, variety, or 
description. (= L. genus.) Now the chief 
sense, OE. 

1. As when the total k. Of birds..Came sum- 
mond over Eden MILT. P.L. vr. 73. Poets were 
ever a careless k. 1739. 3. [If she] came of a 
gentle k. SHAKS. 4. Something of the k. had been 
done FREEMAN. They had haversacks of a kind 
with them, but very little in them 1895. In 
(under, with) one k., both kinds (Eccl.), referring 
to each of the elements (bread and wine) used in 
"s sen lad f, in all 

‘hrases. of, in all kinds of trees = ‘trees of 
all kinds’, this k. of thing = ‘a thing of this kind’. 
As the original genitive phrase (see O.E.D. s.v. 
KIN 8b." 6 b) was in attrib. relation to the follow- 
ing sb., the natural tendency is still to treat all 
kind of, no kind of, ei ind, hence also, kind of, 
as an attrib. or ase qualifying the sb. 
Hence the use of all, many, other, , and the 
like, with a pl. verb and pronoun, when the sb. 
was pl., as in these of men have their use. A 


KINDLE 


kind of..: A sort of..; a (person or thing) of a 
kind; what might be called a... Kind of (colloq.) 
is used adverbially: In a way, as it were, to some 
extent. In kind (tr. L. in specie: sce SPECIE), 
a. In the very kind of thing in question; usually 
of payment: In goods or natural produce, as 
opp. to money. b. Of repayment: In something of 
the same kind as that received (chiefly fig.). 

Kind (koind), a. [OE. gecynde :— *zakund- 
jaz, f. *zakundiz KIND sb.; the prefix was 
dropped in early ME.] 

I. Natural, native. t1. Of things, qualities, 
etc.: Natural; implanted by nature —1522; 
proper —1694. 12. Belonging to one by 
birth; lawful, rightful 1570. 13. Of persons: 
Rightful (heir, etc.) -ME.; natural —1589; ro- 
lated by kinship —1509. 

1. What hay is kindest for sheep 1663. 

II. 1. ta. Well-born, well-bred, gentle. b. 
Ot a good kind; hence, good of its kind. Now 


only dial. MK. 2. Of persons: Naturally 
well-disposed; sympathetie; considerate; 
fgenerous, liberal, courteous. Also of dis- 


position. Also fig. (This (with b and c) is 
now the main sense. ME. b. Exhibiting a 
friendly disposition by one's conduct fo a 
person or animal. Also fig. ME. c. Of 
action, etc.: Arising from or displaying a kind 
disposition ME. 3. Affectionate, loving, 
fond; on intimate terms, Also euphem. Now 
rare exc. dial. ME. +4. = KINDLY a. II 
—1774. 5. Grateful, thankful. Obs. exc. dial. 
1450. 6. dial. or lechn. Soft, tender; easy to 
work 1747. 

1. b. A k. barley is one that malts well 189i 
Who does a kindness, is not therefore k. Porn. 
Jig. Your kinder Stars a Nobler Choice have giv'n 
DRYDEN. b. Be kinde and curi 
Gentleman Mids. N. ru. i. 167. c. Y 

fave me very sincere pleasure T) 
Stiles where we stay'd to be k., Meadow: 
which we met TENNYSON. 5. He should declare 
himself thankful and k., for all th benefits 


1563. 6. The importance of k. hair and good 
flesh in a feeding beast 1848. 

III As adv. = KINDLY. Now collog. or 
vulgar. 1607. 


He took it mighty k. H. WALPOLE. 

Kindergarten (ki-ndougà:it'n). 1852. [= 
G. kindergarten, lit. *children's garden'.] A 
School for developing the intelligence of 
young children by obje essons, toys, 
games, singing, ctc., according to a method 
devised by Friedrich Fröbel (1782-1852). 
Hence Ki-nderga:rt(e)ner, -ing, a teacher 
(teaching) in a k. 

Kind-hearted, a. 1535. [KIND a.) 
ing naturally a kind disposition. 

To thy selfe at least kind harted proue SHAKS. 
Sonn. X. Hence Kindhea-rtedness. i 

Kindle (ki-nd’l), sb. ME. [App in 
early ME. along with the cognate KINDLE 
v.*; app. a deriv. of cynd KIND sb.] 11. a. Tho 
young (of any animal) a young one. b. 
collect. A brood or litter (of kittens). 1486. 2. 
In k. (of à hare): With young 1877. 

Kindle (ki-nd', v.^ (f. ON. kynda + IR; 
suggested by ON. kindill candle, torch.] 1. 
trans. To set fire to, light (a flame, fire, or 
combustible substance). 2. intr. To begin to 
burn, catch fire, burst into flame ME. 3. 
fig. trans. a. To inflame, inspire (a passion or 
feeling) ME. b. To fire, stir up (a person, the 
mind, ete.); to make ardent ME. c. To give 
rise to (ttrouble, war, strife, ctc.) ME. 4. 
intr. a, Of passion, cto.: To rise, to be excited 
ME. b. To become inflamed or ardent; to 
glow; to become animated ME. 5. trans. To 
light up as with fire 1715; intr. to become 
glowing or bright like fire 1797. 

1. To k. wet straw into a flame BERKELEY. 2. My 
eye..caught a light kindling in a window C. 
BRONTÉ. 3. a. We kyndle Gods wrathe ouer vs 
1547. b. Nothing remaines, but that I k. the boy 
thither A. Y. L. 1, i. 179. c. He took measures for 
kindling a war with England HUME. 4. a. As their 
fury kindled fete.) 1845. b. The words began 
thus to k. in my spirit BUNYAN. 5. The fires 
expanding .k. half the skies PorE. intr. Here- 
ward's. .eyes kindled KINGSLEY. 4 

Kindle (ki-nd’l), v.* Now dial. [ME. 
kindle, kindle, kendle, perh. :- OE. (gey 
cyndlian, f. gecynde, ME. (i)cünde, kind birth, 
KIND sb.; see -LE.] trans. To bring forth, sive 
birth to (young) Also fig. b. absol. (Of 
hares and rabbits.) ME. i 

As the Conie that you see dwell where shee 18 
kindled SHaks. 


Hav- 
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Kindler (ki-ndloz). 1450. [f. KINDLE v.' 
+ -ER'.] One who or that which kindles, 
gets on fire, incites, or stirs up. 

Kindlers of riot, enemies of sleep GAY. 

Kindless (kei-ndlés), a. ME. [f. KIND sb. 
+ -LESS.] fi. Without natural power, feel- 
ing, etc.; unnatural —1602. 2. [As if f. KIND 
a.] Devoid of kindness (rare) 1847. 

1. Haml, 11, ii. 609, 2. A sad, gloomy, k. Novem- 
ber night 1881. 

Kindlily (koi-ndlili), adv. 1826. [f. KIND- 
LY d. + -LY*.] In a kindly manner. 

Ki-ndliness, 1440. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
1. The quality or habit of being kindly; an 
instance of this, 2. Mildness (of climate, etc.) 
favourable to vegetation 1654, 

2. We ascribe..k. to dews 1794. 

Kindling (ki-ndliy), vbl. sb.' ME. |f. 
KINDLE v.' + -ING'.] 1, The action of KINDLE 
v.t 2, Material for lighting a fire. In U.S. 
usu. pl, 1513. Also Kindling wood. 

Kindling, vbl. sb.* ME. [f. KINDLE v.* + 
-ING*.] 1, The bringing forth of young 1440. 
2. a. collect. A brood or litter; issue. b. sing. 
One of a brood or litter; a young animal ME. 

Kindly (koindli), a. [OE. gecyndelié, f. 


decynde K sb. + -lié -LY*.] 
I. t1. Natur: = KIND a. 1. 1727. 12. = 
KIND a, 2. -1670. 3. Having a right to one’s 


position in virtue of birth or descent; right- 
ful, lawfi Of children: Legitimate. Of a 
tenant (5c.); Holding a lease of land which 
his ancestors have similarly held before him, 
and therefore usually on favourable terms. 
OE. b. Native-born (arch.) 1820. 

1. Neither by lot of destiny Nor yet by k. death 
she perished SURREY. “Tis lacke of KY 
warmth, they are not kinde Timon IL. ii. 226. 3. 
Your service is not gratuitous—I trow ye hae 
land for it, Ye're k, tenants Scorr. b. God keep 
the k. Scot from the cloth-yard shaft SCOTT. 

II. 1. Of good natural qualities; of à good 
sort; in good condition; goodly (arch. or 
dial) ME. 2. Of persons: Kind-hearted, 
Eood-natured. Hence also of character, 
actions, etc. 1570. b. transf. and fig. Of 
things: Genial, benign; favourable to growth 
or for à particular crop 1655; also = KIND a. 
Il. 6. 3. Acceptable, agreeable, pleasant, 
genial. In later use blending with 2 b. ME. 

1. A thick, k. grass COOK. 2. The k. Force Of 
weeping Parents DRYDEN, b. A kind of white 
land. .k. for hops 1789. The k. feel of skin 1766. 
3. As a lustie winter, Frostie, but kindely SHAKS. 

Kindly (koi-ndli), adv. (OE. decyndelice, f. 
as prec.; see -Ly*.] 1. tNaturally —158 
fittingly (now esp. of processes which success- 
fully follow their natural course) ME.; in an 
easy, natural way (now dial. or colloq.) ME.; 
tproperly; exactly —1592. 2. Affectionately ; 
with sympathy, benevolence, or good nature 
ME. 3. Agrecably, pleasantly 1596. 

l. The Suppuration proceeding k., the Wound. 
becomes a simple Wound 1758. Thou hast most 
k. hit it Suaxs, 2. Tell him he is an ass,—but 
Say 80 k, ABP, TAIT. 

Phrases, To take k., to accept pleasantly, or as a 
kindness. 7o take k. to, to be naturally attracted 
to. To thank k., to thank heartily, as for kind- 
ness shown. 

Kindness (koi-ndnés). ME. [f. KIND a. + 
CNESS.] fl. Kinship; natural affection arising 
from this 1677. +2. Sc. Natural right or title 
derived from birth or descent; the status of a 
kindly tenant —1578. 13. Natural inclination 
or aptitude (rare) -1674. 4. The quality or 
habit of being kind; an instance of this ME. 
5. Kind feeling; affection, love. Also, Good 
Will, favour, friendship. Now rare. ME. 

4. Yet doe I feare thy Nature, It is too full o' th’ 
Milke of humane kindnesse, To catch the neerest 
Way Macb. 1. v. 18. 5. It is not in my power. .to 
hide a k. where I have one LADY M. W. MONTAGU. 

Kindred (kindréd). [ME. ciin-, kinrede(n, 
f. KIN + -réd(e -RED condition.] 

A. sb. 1. The being of kin; relationship by 
blood (occas., but erron., by marriage); kin- 
Ship. b, fig. Affinity in respect of qualities 
1577. 2. = Kin 1. Now rare. ME. 13. = 
Kin 2. 1513. 4, = Kix 3. ME. 

1. Wee plead not kinred Or neare propinquity 
TEYWOOD. b. Thy k. with the great of old 

ENNYSON. 4. Her kindred's wishes, and her 
sire’s commands POPE. 

B. attrib. or adj. 1, Of the same kin; related 
by birth or descent 1530. Also Jig. b. Be- 
longing to, existing between, or done by, rela- 
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tives 1593. 2. Allied in nature, character, or 
properties; having similar qualities ME. 

1. fig. Carrick’s k. shore SCOTT. b. K. bloud 
SHAKS. 2. Some k. spirit GRAY. The formation of 
rain and k. phenomena HUXLEY. 

Kine, arch. pl. of Cow sb." 

Kinema: see CINEMA. 

Kinematic (koinime-tik, kin-). 1864. [f. 
Gr. «(vmua, -uar- motion (f. «weiv move) + 
-Ic.] A. adj. Relating to pure motion, i.e. to 
motion considered abstractly, without refer- 
ence to force or mass. B. sb. = KINEMATICS 
1873. So Kinemartical a. of or pertaining to 
kinematics 1864. 

Kinema-tics. 1840. [See prec. and -IC 2.] 
The science of pure motion, considered with- 
out reference to matter or force. (Cf. 
KINETICS.) 

Kinematograph; see CINEMATOGRAPH. 

Kinesi- (koinisi), bef. a vowel also kines-, 
comb. f. Gr. xénos motion, as in: 

Kinesia‘trics [-10 2], treatment of diseases by 
means of gymnastics or muscular action. Kine- 
sio-logy (Bentham), the science of motion. 
Kinesi-pathy 1855, ier up [Gr. 8epareía. 
healing] = Kinesiatrics, Kineso-dic [Gr. 656s a. 
path] a. Physiol. transmitting motor impulses, 
efferent, 

Kinetic (koine-tik), a. (sb.) 1855. [- Gr. 
xwntixés, f. xwetv move; see -IC.] 1. Produc- 
ing or causing motion, MAYNE. 2. Of, per- 
taining or relating to, motion; due to or 
resulting from motion 1864. 3. sb. = 
KINETICS 1873. 

2. K. energy, the power of doing work possessed 
by a moving body by virtue of its motion. K. 
theory of heat, of gases: the theory that heat, or the 
gaseous state, is due to motion of particles of 
matter. 

Kine'tics. 1864. [See prec. and -I0 2.] 
"The branch of dynamics which investigates 
the relations between the motions of bodies 
and the forces acting upon them; opp. to 
Statics, which treats of bodies in equilibrium. 

Kineto- (koinito) repr. Gr. xwyro-, comb. 
f. avyrós movable, as in: 

Kinetoge-nesis, the (theoretical) origination of 
animal structures in animal movements 1884. 
Kine-tograph, an apparatus for photographing a 
scene of action in every stage of its Drogo 1891. 
Kine-toscope, (a) a sort of movable panorama; 
(b) an xs for reproducing the scenes 
recorded by the kinetograph; (c) an instrument 
for illustrating the combination of circular 
movements of different radii in the production 
of curves. 

King (kin), sb. (OE. cyning, later cyng, cing 

= OFris. kin-, kon-, kening, OS., OHG. 
kuning (Du. koning, G. kónig) :- Gmo. 
*kunigsaz (ON. konungr has a var. form of 
the suffix), prob. f. *kunjam KIN + *-ipgaz 
-ING*, as if ‘scion of the (noble) race’; cf. 
Goth. piudans king, f. piuda people, nation.] 
1. The usual title of the male sovereign ruler 
of an independent state, whose position may 
beeither purely or partly hereditary, or elec- 
tive. A Kingis held torank below an Emperor. 
2. Applied to a woman (rare) ME. 3. Applied 
to God or Christ. Freq. in phr. K. of heaven, 
of glory, K. of kings, etc. OE. 4. A title given 
to one who holds a real or pretended 
authority or rank, or to one who plays the 
king 1656. 5. One who has pre-eminence 
compared with that of a king, as a railway-k., 
ete. ME. b. Applied to things personified, as 
K. Caucus, K. Cotton, K. of terrors (death), 
etc. 1502. 6. fig. Something which has 
supremacy in its class ME. 7. fa. The 
queen-bee. —1747. b. A fully developed male 
termite 1895. 8. In games. a. In chess: The 
piece which each player has to protect 
against the moves made by the other, so as 
to avoid being finally check-mated ME. b. 
Cards. One card in each suit, bearing the 
representation of a king, and usually ranking 
highest except the ace 1563. c. Draughts. A 
crowned piece 1611. 9. ellipt. a. A toast in 
which the king's health is drunk 1763. b. A 
king-post 1842. : 

1. K. designate, essive: see the adjs. Un- 
crowned k., one who has the power, but not the 
rank, ofa king. The Books of Kings: certain books 
of the O.T. which contain the history of the 
kings of Israel and Judah. Also ellipt. Kings. K. 
of Kings, a king who has other kings under him, 
an emperor. K. of men, tr. Gr. dvat dvópàw. K. 
Charles, short for K. Charles's Spaniel (see 
SPANIEL); K. Harry, the goldfinch. 2. She [Maria 
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Theresa] lived and died a K. BURKE. 4. K. 0j 
Heralds, the King Herald or King-of-Arms. 5. 
The old sugar kings of Jamaica 1894, 6. K. of 
beasts, the lion. K. of birds, the eagle. K. of the 
Mullets, (a) a Mediterranean fish (Mullus imber- 
bis); (b) the common bass. John Barleycorn, 
Thou K. o' grain BURNS. 

Combs. 1. General: as, k.-bishop, -cardinal, etc.; 
k.-worship, etc.; k.-born, etc. 

2. Special: as, k.-bee, the queen-bee (see 7 a); 
= |, the best card left in a suit, e.g. the queen, 
if king and ace are out; -cobra = HAMADRYAD 2 
a; -conch, -Ci , & collector’s name for a 
variety of conch; -herald (see HERALD); 
~mullet, the goat-fish (Upeneus maculatus) of the 
W. Indies; -rod, an iron rod used in place of a 
king-post; -salmon, the Californian Salmon 
(OR ne MAD: -snake, a large N, Amer, 
snake (esp. Ophibolus getulus) which attacks other 
snakes; -truss, a PAL which has a 
king-post; -wood, a Brazilian wood, prob. from 
a species of Dalbergia. 

b. in names of birds, as k.-auk [tr. Norw. alke- 
konge], the little auk or rotche; -crow, the 
leader of a flock of crows; also the name of 
several species of drongo, esp. Dicrurus ater; 
-duck, -eider, Somateria spectabilis, allied to the 
eider-duck; -hunter, several species of African 
and Australian birds related to the kingfisher, 
but which do not feed on fish; -lory, -parrakeet, 
-parrot, several species of small parrots of the 
genus Aprosmictus, kept as cage-birds; -pen- 
guin, Aptenodytes longirostris; -rail, Rallus ele- 
gans; -vulture, Gypagus (Cathartes) papa, of tro- 
pical America, having a gaudy-coloured head. 

c. in names of plants, as k.-cob = KING-CUP; 
-fern, the royal fern (Osmunda regalis); -pine, 
io the pineapple: (b) a large and stately 

imalayan fir, Picea iana; etc, 

3. Combs. with king's. a. With sense Of, be- 
longing to, in the service of the king, as head of the 
State, royal; as King's COUNSEL, ENGLISH, 
EVIDENCE, HIGHWAY, PEACE, REMEMBRANCER, 
SHIP, THANE, etc., for which see these words; 
King's Advocate, the Scottish A ttorney-General. 
b. king's (bad) bargain, a malingerer, a soldier 
or sailor who shirks his duty; king's cushion, a 
seat made by the crossed hands of two persons; 
king's friends, Hist., a political party which 
supported George III and the power of the crown; 
king's silver, (à) silver blessed by the king, and 
intended for cramp-rings ; (oy money paid into the 
Court of Common Pleas for licence to levy a fine; 
king's yellow, orpiment. c. in names of plants, 
as king's bloom, the peony; king’s spear, a 
kind of asphodel; king's taper, the Great 
Mullein. 

Phraseological comb.: King Charles's Spaniel 
(see SPANIEL). 

King (kin), v. ME. [f. prec.] 1. intr. (usu. 
with if). To act the king; to rule, govern. 2. 
trans. To make king 1593; fat Draughts 
1679. 3. To govern, as a king (rare) 1599. 

2. Those traiterous Captains of Israel, who 
kinged themselves by slaying their masters 
Souru. 

Ki-ng-bird. 1779. 1. A species of bird of 
paradise, Paradisea regia. 2. ! The eagle. 
Browning. 3. An American tyrant fly- 
catcher, usually T'yrannus carolinensis (also 
called ‘Bee-Martin’), remarkable for its in- 
trepidity during the breeding season 1828. 4. 
A sailor's name for species of tern (Newton). 

Ki-ng-bolt. 1825. A main or large bolt in 
a mechanical structure; esp. a vertical bolt 
passing through the axle of a carriage or rail- 
way car, and forming a pivot on which the 
axle swings in taking curves. 

Ki-ng-crab. 1698. [f. Kine sb. + CRAB sb.!] 
A large arthropodous animal of the genus 
Limulus, having a conyex carapace some- 
what horseshoe-shaped; the horseshoe or 
Molucca crab. Now classed among the 
Arachnida. 

Ki-ng-craft. 1643. The art of ruling as a 
king; esp. the use of crafty diplomacy in 
dealing with subjects. 

Ki-ng-cup. 1538. The common buttercup; 
also, the Marsh Marigold. 

Kingdom (ki-ndem). [OE. eyningdóm = 
OS. kuningdóm, ON.  konungdómr; see 
Kia sb. -pom.) ti. Kingly function, 
authority, or power; sovereignty; kingship 
—1079. 2. A monarchical state or government 
ME. 3. The territory or country subject to a 
king; a realm ME. b. A familiar name for 
the Scottish county of Fife, which was one 
of the seven Pictish kingdoms 1710. 4. transf. 
and fig. ME. 5. A realm or province of 
nature; esp. the animal, vegelable, and 
mineral kingdoms 1691. 

1. Monarchy. .which Government, if he limit it 
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by Law, is called K.; if by his own will, Tyranny 
HonnES. 2. United K., Great Britain and Ireland, 
so called since the Act of Union in 1800. 
kingdom of the Just then let it be POPE. 3. The 
utmost border of his K. Miur. 4. The k. of God: 
the spiritual sovereignty of God or Christ, or the 
sphere over which this extends; the spiritual state 
of which God is the head, The Kingdome of 
perpetuall Night SHAKs. His mind his k., and his 
will his law COWPER. 

Phrase. Kingdom-come (from thy k. come in the 
Lord's Prayer). a. The next world. slang. 1785. 
b. The millennial kingdom of Christ. Also 
altrib, 1848. 

Kingdomed (ki-ndomd), a. 1606. [f. prec. 
+ -ED*.] 1. Furnished with, or constituted 
as, a kingdom. 2. Consisting of (so many) 
kingdoms; as len-k., ete. 1854. 

1. K. Achilles in commotion rages SHAKS. 

Ki-ng-fish. 1750. A name given to fishes 
remarkable for their size, appearance, or 
value as food; esp. (a) the opah; (b) a scom- 
broid fish of Florida (Cybium regale); (c) an 
American seiwnoid fish (Menticirrus nebulo- 
sus or related species); (d) a sciwnoid fish of 
B. Australia (Scena antarctica). 

Kingfisher (kixfifoi). 1440. [First as 
kyngys, kinges, king’s fisher; in present form 
from XVIL] A small European bird 
(Alcedo ispida) with a long cleft beak and 
brilliant plumage, feeding on fish, etc., which 
it captures by diving. Hence, extended to 
other birds of the family <Aleedinide or 
Halcyonide. 2. An artificial salmon-fly. 
1 Obs. 1787. 

1. That a Kings fisher hanged by the bill 
sheweth where the winde is SIR T, BROWNE. 

Kinghood (ki-nhud). ME. [f. KING sb. + 
-Hoop.] Kingship; the rank, authority, or 
office of king; kingly spirit or character. 

Ki'ng-ki:ller. Suaks. A regicide. 
Ki'ng-killing sb. and adj. 

Kingless (ki-ņlċs), a. ME. [f. KING sb. + 
-LESS.] Without a king; having no king. 

Kinglet (ki-ylét), 1603. [f. KING sb. + 
-LET.] 1. A petty king; one ruling over a 
small territory. Usu. contemptuous. 2. Pop. 
name of the Golden-crested Wren, Regulus 
cristatus; also of two allied N. Amer. species, 
R. satrapa and R. calendula 1839. 
Kinglihood (ki-nlihud). [f. KINGLY a. + 
-H00D.] Kingly state; royalty. TENNYSON. 
Kinglike (ki-nloik), 1501. [f. Kina sb. + 
-LIKE.] A. adj. Resembling a king; kingly; 
regal. B, adv. Like, orin a manner befitting, 
a king 1884, 

Kingliness (ki-ņlinċs). 1548. [f. KINGLY a. 
+ -NES8,] Kingly quality or character. 
Kingling (kiņliņ). 1598. If. KING sb. + 
-LING',] A little or petty king. (Less con- 
temptuous than kinglet.) 

Kingly (kinli), a. ME. [f. KING sb. + 
-LY'.] 1, Of the nature of a king or kings; 
royal; of royal rank. 2. Of or belonging to a 
king; held, exercised, or issued by a king; 
suitable for a king; royal, regal ME. b. Of 
government: Monarchical 1658. 3. Kinglike; 
dignified, majestic, noble 1593. Also fig. 

1. Geue eare, o thou k. house COVERDALE Hos. 
5:1. 2. I thrice presented him a K. Crowne SHAKS, 
Leave k. backs to cope with k. cares COWPER. 
b. The k, form of government THIRLWALL. 3. I 
am., More like a King, more K. in my thoughts 
SHAKS. fig. The kingliest Abbey in all Christian 
lands TENNYSON. So Ki-ngly adv. in a k. manner, 
royally, regally 1586. 

Kimng-ma:ker. 1599. One who sets up 
kings; spec. an epithet of the Earl of War- 
uis in the reigns of Henry VI and Edward 

King-of-Arms. Also (less correctly) 
King-at-Arms. 1449. [See ARM sb. IV.] 
"Title of the three chief heralds of the College 
of Arms, viz. Garter, the principal King of 
Arms, and Clarenceux and Norroy, provincial 
Kings of Arms, the former having jurisdic- 
tion south, and the other north, of the Trent. 
There are also the Lyon King of Arms of 
Scotland, and the Ulster King of Arms of 
Ireland; also Bath King of Arms. 

King-piece. 1664. = KING-POsT. 

King-pin. 1895. =  KING-BOLT. 
transf. 

Ki-ng-post. 1776. Carpentry. An upright 
post in the centre of a roof-truss, extending 
from the ridge to the tie-beam. 

King's Bench. ME. [See BENCH sb. 2 b.] 


So 


Also 
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A former court of record and the supreme 
court of common law in the kingdom; now 
represented by the King's Bench division of 
the High Court of Justice. - 

King's evil. ME. [tr. med.L. regius morbus 
(in cl. L. = jaundice); cf. OFr. le mal le roy, 
MDu. coninces evel] Scrofula, which was 
formerly supposed to be curable by the 
king’s (or queen’s) touch. Also fig. 

King’s Highway: see HIGHWAY. 

Kingship (ki-nfip). ME. |f. KING sb. + 
-sum.] 1. The office and dignity of a king; 
the fact of being king; reign. Also fig. 2. 
Monarchical government 1648. 3. With poss. 
pron.: (His) royal majesty. Also fig. 1645. 4. 
"The dominion of a king 1864. 

King’s man, kingsman. 1639. 1. A 
royalist. 2. A custom-house officer 1814. 

King's Peace: see PEACE. 

Kingston (ki-yston). 1666. The angel-fish 
or monk-fish (Squatina angelus). 

Kinic, obs. f. QUINIC. 

Kink (kink), s5.! 1561. [- (M)LG 
(Du. kink), f. *kiyk- bend, var. of *kik- (as 
in Icel. kikna bend at the knees)] tl. pl. 
"Twist or wool prepared for weaving. 2. A 
short twist or curl in a rope, thread, hair, etc., 
at which it is bent upon itself. (Orig. naut.) 
1678. Also transf. of a crick in the neck, etc. 
1851. 3. fig. (orig. U.S.) A mental twist; 
faddy notion or device 1803. 

3. To bring up young people without kinks W. 
Cory. 

Kink, sb.* Sc. and n. dial. 1788. [f. next; 
cf. synon. CHINK sb.') A fit or paroxysm, as 
of laughter or coughing. 

Kink (kink), v.' Sc. and n. dial. [north. 
form of CHINK v.', OE. cincian, app. a nasal- 
ized var. of Gme. *kikan, whence MHG. 
kichen gasp, ete. Cf. CHINCOUGH, KINKCOUGH, 
etc.) inir. To gasp convulsively for breath, 

as in hooping-cough or with laughing. 
Kink (kink), v.* 1697. [prob. — Du. kinken, 
f. kink KINK sb.!] 1. intr. To form a kink; to 
twist or eurl stiflly, esp. at one point. 2. 
trans. To cause to kink; to form a kink upon; 
to twist stiffly. Also fig. (Usu. in pass.) 
1800. 

|Kinkajou (ki-nkad3i). Also kincajou. 
1790. |- Fr. quincajou, of N.-Amer. Indian 
origin; cf. Algonquin kwingwaage, Ojibway 
gwingwaage  wolverine.] A carnivorous 
quadruped (Cercoleptes caudivolvulus) of 
Central and S. America, allied to the racoon; 
it is about the size of the common cat, has a 
prehensile tail, and is nocturnal in its habits. 
Also called potto or honey-bear. 

Kinkcough (ki-nkkéf). n. dial. 1508. [f. 
KINK v.' + CouGH sb. Cf. CHINCOUGH and 
next.] The hooping-cough. 

Kinkhost (ki-mkhost). Obs. exc. Sc. [ME. 
kinkehost (X11), f. KINK v.! + Hoast, perh. 
through MLG. kinkhdste.] = prec. 

Kinkle (ki-nk’l), sb. 1862. [f. KINK sb.* + 
-LE.] 1. A little kink or twist. 2. fig. A 
‘wrinkle’, a hint. Lyrron. Hence Kinkled 
a. having kinkles; frizzed, crisped, as hair. 

Kinky (ki-pki) a. 1800. [f. KINK sb.' + 
-Y.] 1. Full of kinks; closely curled or 
twisted, as hair 1865. 2. fig. (U.S. colloq.) 
Queer, crotchety 1860. 

|Kinnikinic (kimikini-k). Also killickin- 
nick, killikinik. 1799. [Algonquin; lit. 
*mixture'.] 1. A mixture used by N. Amer. 
Indians as a substitute for tobacco, or for 
mixing with it; mostly dried sumach-leaves 
and the inner bark of dogwood or willow. 
2. Plants used for this, as the Silky Cornel, 
Cornus sericea, and esp. Bearberry, Arcto- 
&apitos uva-ursi (also trailing k., k.-vine) 

Kino (ki-no). 1788. [app. of W. African 
origin; cf. Mandingo cano = Gambia kino.) 
1, A substance resembling catechu, usually 
of a dark reddish-brown colour, consisting 
of the inspissated gum or juice of various 
tropical trees and shrubs; used in medicine 
and tanning as an astringent, and (in India) 
for dyeing.cotton. Occas. called Gum Kino. 

African or Gambia K. (the kind first known in 
Europe, but now out of use) is the produce of 
Plerocarpus erinaceus; Botany Bay K. or 
Australian K., of Eucalyptus resinifera and 
other species; East India K., Malabar K., or 
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Amboyan K. (the kind most used), of Ptero- 
carpus Marsupium. 

2. Any of the plants which yield this 1876. 
Kinology (koinolódgi). 1890. [irreg. f. Gr, 
xwety move + -LOGY.] That branch of 
physics which treats of motion; kinematics. 
Kinone, Kinoyl, Kinquina, etc.: see 
QUIN-. 

-kins, sufix, variant of -KIN in certain 
mild oaths, as bodikins, lakins, maskins, 
pittikins. See also -KIN. 

Kinsfolk(s (ki-nzfo"k(s ). Now rare. 1450. 
[f. Kin + FOLK, after kinsman.) Persons of 
the same kin; relations by blood; relatives. 
They sought him among their kinsefolke and 
acquaintance Luke 2:44. 

Kinship (ki-n,fip). 1833. [f. Kin + -sHIP.] 
Relationship by descent; consanguinity. 
She was of k. with the queen 1880. 
Kinsman (kinzmen) [Early ME. f. 
cunnes, kinnes, gon. of KIN + MAN.] A man 
of one's own kin; a relative by blood (or, 
loosely, by marriage), Now chiefly literary. 
Also fig. Hence Kirznsmanship, kinship. 
Kinswoman. ME. |f. as kinsman + 
WOMAN.] A woman of on own kin; a 
female relative. Now only literary. 
Kintlage, -ledge, -lidge, obs. ft. 
LEDGE. 

\Kiosk (kijo-sk). 1025. [- Wr. kiosque (in 
It. chiosco) — Turk. ki&üshk pavilion — Pers. 
gu&(a pavilion.] 1. A light open pavilion or 
summer-house, often supported by pillars; 
common in Turkey and Persia. 2. A light 
structure resembling this, for the sale of 
newspapers, a band-stand, ete. 186 
Kip (kip), sb. 1525. [Of unkn. origin; 
sense 2 is synon, with MDu. kip, kijp, pack 
or bundle, esp. of hides.) 1. The hide of à 
young or small beast (as a calf, a lamb, ete.) 
as used for leather 1530. 2. A set or bundle 
of such hides, containing a definite number. 
Kip, sb.* slang. 1766. [Cf. Da. kippe mean 
hut, horekippe brothel.) 1. A brothel. 
GonpsM. 2. A common lodging-house; a 
lodging in such a house; hence, a bed 1879. 
Hence Kip v. intr., to go to bed, sleep. 

Kipe (koip). Now dial. [OE. cfjpe, app. = 
LG. küpe basket carried in the hand or on 
the back, also kipe (xv). Cf. Coop sb.] A 
basket; fspec. an osier basket used fo! 
catching fish; a basket used as a measure 
(dial.). 

Kippage (ki-péds). Sc. 1507. [Aphetie f. 
Fr. équipage equipage.] t1. A ship's crew or 
company. 2. Disorder, confusion; n state of 
excitement or irritation 1814. 

Kipper (ki-poz), sb. [Identical in form 
with OE. cypera, occurring once, in colloca- 
tion with leax salmon, OS. kupiro, M E. 
kypre, kiper (XIV), kepper (xv1), used app. in 
sense of KIPPER sb.*; perh. the most plausible 
conjecture is that of connection with OE. 
copor, etc., CoPPER sb.! with allusion to the 
colour of the male salmon.] The male salmon 
(or sea trout) during the spawning season. 
Also attrib. or as adj. 1533. b. A (young) 
person, a child (slang) 1905. x 
Comb. tk.-time, the period of close time for 
salmon. 

Kipper (ki:pə1), sb.* 1769. [Obscurely rel. 
to prec.] A kippered fish; now esp. a herring 
so cured (see KIPPER v.). 

Kipper, v. 1773. [f. KIPPER sb.*] trans. 
To cure (fish) by cleaning, rubbing Te- 
peatedly with salt and pepper or other spice, 
and drying in the open air or in smoke. 

Kipper-nut. 1597. [Of unkn. origin.) = 
EARTH-NUT. 

Kirk (koik, Se. kérk), sb. ME. [= ON. 
kirkja — OE. éir(i)ée CHUROH.] The Northern 
Eng. and Se. form of CHURCH, in all its 
senses. b. In officia] use, the name * Kirk of 
Scotland’ gave place to ‘Church of Scot- 
land’ at the date of the Westminster 
Assembly. But (c) in subsequent Eng. 
usage, ‘kirk’ often = the Church of Scotland, 
as dist. from the Church of England, or from 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland. So Free 
K. for the Free Church of Scotland 1674. 

Comb. Kirk-garth ME. = CHURCHYARD. Kirk- 
man ME. 1. An ecclesiastic. 2. A member of the 
‘kirk’, i.e. the Church of Scotland 1650. irks 
session, the lower court in the Establishe' 
Church of Scotland and other Presbyterian 
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Churches, composed of the minister and elders 
1717. Kirkyard ME., now Sc. = CHURCHYARD. 
Kirk, v. Now Sc. ME. [f. KIRK sb.] trans. 

= CHURGH v. 

Kirmess, -mish, var. of KERMIS. 

Kirn’, sb. and v. ME. [Cf. ON. kirna in 
same sense.] north. and Se. f. CHURN. 

Kirn’. Sc. and n. dial. 1777. [Of unkn. 
origin. 1. Harvest-home, harvest-supper. 
2. The cutting of the last handful of corn 
in the barvest-field 1808. 

|Kirschwasser (kirfvasor. Also kir- 
schen-. 1519. [G., f. kirsche -cherry + 
wasser water.] An alcoholic spirit distilled 
from a fermented liquor obtained by crush- 
ing wild cherries. Also abbrev. Kirsch 
(also kirsh) 1869. 

Kirtle (ko-1t'.  [OE. cyrtel = ON. kyrtill 
tunic := Gme. *kurtilaz, f. *kurt-, usu. taken 
to be — L, curtus short; see CURT, -LE.] 1. A 
man's tunie or coat, orig. a garment reach- 
ing to the knees or lower. 2. A woman's 
gown. b. A skirt or outer petticoat. OE. 3. 
fig. A covering of any sort; a coating of 
paint ME. 

2. Ladies and gentlewomen were forbidden. , to 
go abroad with wide hoop'd gowns or kirtles 
HOWELL, 

Hence Ki-rtled a., clothed in a kirtle 1634, 

Amid'st the flowry-kirt!'d Naiades MILT. 

Kish! (kij). 1776. [- Ir. cis (kif), ceis (kef) 
basket, hamper.) A large wickerwork basket, 
used in Ireland for carrying turf, etc. 

A k, of turf burns 2 barrels of lime A, YOUNG. 

Kish? (kif), 1812. [Of unkn. origin.) A 
form of impure graphite, which separates 
from certain kinds of iron in smelting. Also, 
A dross on the surface of melted lead. 

|Kismet (ki-sme(t. 1849. (Turk. kismet — 

Arab, (Pers) kisma(t portion, lot, fate, f. 
kasama divide.] Destiny, fate. 

Kiss (kis), sb. [ME., f. Kiss v., superseding 
OE. coss; see next.] 1. A touch or pressure 
given with the lips, in token of affection, 
greeting, or reverence; a salute or caress so 
given. 2. fig. A light touch 1588. b. Billiards. 
Impact between balls both of which are in 
motion 1830. 3. A sugar-plum 1825. 4. A 
name for a drop of sealing-wax accidentally 
dropped beside the seal 1829. 

1. Speake cosin, or. .stop his mouth with a kisse 
SHAKS, Can dan lurk within a k.? COLERIDGE. 
2. L. L. D. iv. 26. 4. ‘It’s Peggy O'Dowd's 
fist’, said George, laughing. ‘I know it by the 
kisses on the seal’ THACKERAY. 

Kiss (kis), v. Pa. t. and pple. kissed 
(kist). [ON. eyssam = OFris. kessa, OS. 
cussian (Du. cussen) OHG. kussen (G. 
küssen), ON. kyssa :- Gmo. *kussjan, f. 
*kussaz kiss, whence OE. coss (to xvi).] 1. 
trans. To press or touch with the lips, in 
token of affection, greeting, or reverence; 
to salute or caress with the lips; to give a 
kiss to. 2. intr. or absol. ME. b. trans. with 
cognate obj.; also, to express by kissing 
1830. 3. fig. To touch lightly, as if in affection 
or greeting ME. Also intr. b. spec. in Bowls, 
Billiards, etc. said of a ball touching another 
balllightly when both are in motion 1579. 4. 
trans. with adv., prep., or compl. To put, get, 
or bring by kissing 1606. 

1 With vs the wemen giue their mouth to be 
kissed, in other places their cheek, in many places 
their hand PUTTENHAM. 2. K. and be friends, 
sirrah Swrrr. b. To k. good night 1883. 3. When 
the sweet, winde did gently kisse the trees SHAKS. 
intr. Like fire and powder; Which as they kisse 
consume SHAKS. 4. We haue kist away King- 
domes, and Prouinces Ant. & Cl. Uit. x. 7. 
Phrases. To k, the book, the Bible, New 
Testament, or Gospels, in taking an oath. To k. 
he dust, to be overthrown, humiliated, ruined, or 
slain; so to k, the ground. To k. the hand (hands) 
of a sovereign or superior, as a ceremonial 
greeting or leave-taking, or on appointment to 
an office of state; formerly, merely = to pay one’s 
Tespects, to salute or bid farewell. To k. the rod, 
to accept correction submissively. 

Kisser (kisoi). 1537. [f. Kiss v. + -BR'.] 
One who kisses. b. The mouth (vulgar) 1860. 

Kissing (ki-si), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Kiss v. + 
“ING!.] The action of Kiss v. 
attrib, and Comb., as fk.-comfit, a perfumed 
comit for sweetening the breath; k. dance = 
v SHION-dance: -&ate, a small gate swinging in a 

- or V-shaped enclosure, which allows only one 
Derson to pass at a time. 

Kissing, ppl. a. 1590. [f. Kiss v. + -ING*.] 
That kisses. 
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Comb. k.-crust (collog.), the soft part of the 
crust of a loaf where it has touched another in 
baking; -kind, a. on affectionate terms. Ki-ss- 
ingly adv. 

Kist (kist), sh.' Sc. and n. dial. [ME. ciste — 
ON. kisia; see CHEST sb.'] 1. A chest, box, 
coffer. 2. A chest in which money is kept; a 
treasury; also íransf. the store of money 
itself 1619. 3. A coffin ME. b. Archæol. = 
Cist 1, KISTVAEN 1853. Hence Kist v. to put 
into a k. or coffin. 

\Kist, sb." E. Ind. 1764. [Urdu (Pers., 
Arab.) kisf portion.] An instalment (of the 
yearly land revenue or other payment), 

Kistvaen, cistvaen (ki-stvain). 1715. [- 
W. cist faen, i.e. cist CHEST sb.’ and faen 
(maen) stone.] Archzol. = CIST 1. 

Kit (kit), sb. ME. [- MDu. kitte (Du. kit 
tankard), of unkn. origin.] 1. A circular 
wooden vessel made of hooped staves; esp. a 
tub- or pail-shaped vessel, often with a lid, 
for carrying milk, butter, fish, etc.; hence, 
occas., à square box for the same purpose. 
b. A basket of straw or rushes, for holding 
fish 1847. 2. A collection of articles forming 
part of the equipment of a soldier, and 
carried in a valise or knapsack; also, the 
; occas. = outfit, ‘turn-out’, uniform 
1785. b. A collection of personal effects, esp. 
as packed for travelling 1833. c. The outfit 
of tools required by a workman 1851, 3. 
collog. A set, lot, collection of things or 
persons 1785, 

Comb, k.-bag, a stout bag in which to carry a 
soldier’s or traveller's k. 

Kit (kit), sb. Now rare. 1519. [perh. 
deduced from the first syll. of L. cithara, Gr. 
xOdpa CrrHER.] A small fiddle, formerly 
much used by dancing masters. 

Pray let me see you dance: I play upon the K. 
STEELE. 

Kit (kit), sb.* 1562. Short f. KITTEN. 

Kit (kit), sb.* 1533. 1. Pet form of Cather- 
ine or Kate (cf. Krrry’). 12. A light woman 
—1039. 

2. Kits of Cressides kinde GASCOIGNE. 

Kit, sb. 1584, [Pet form of Christopher.) 
In phr. Kit with the canstick or candlestick = 
JACK-0'-LANTERN. 

Kit, sb.* 1740, [~ G. kitl.] A composition 
of resin, pitch, and tallow applied to canvas, 

Kit, sb.” 1885. [Of unkn. origin.] Photogr. 
A frame inserted in a plate-holder to adapt 
it to a smaller size of plate. 

Kit (kit), v. 1725. [f. Kir sb.'] trans. To 
put into a kit or kits; esp. fish for market. 

Kit, obs. inf., pa. t. and pa. pple., of CUT v. 

Kit-cat' (ki-tket). Now dial. 1004. [ro- 
dupl. from Car sb.] The game of tip-cat. 

Kit-cat* (kitkmt) Also kit-kat. 1704. 
If. Kil (= Christopher) Cat or Catling, 
keeper of the pie-house where the club 
originally met, in Shire Lane by Temple Bar, 
London.] 1. attrib. with Club: A club of 
Whig politicians and men of letters founded 
in James II’ s time 1705, Also absol. b. A 
member of this club 1704. 2. attrib. with size, 
portrait, etc.: A size of portrait, less than 
half-length, but including the hands. So 
called because the dining-room of the club 
was hung with portraits of the members, and 
was too low for half-size portraits. Also 
absol. Also fig. 1754. 

Kitchen (kitfén) sb. [OE. cyćene = OS. 
*kukina (MLG. kökene, MDu. cokene, Du. 
keuken), OHG. chuhhina (MHG. Küchen, G. 
küche) :— WGme. *ko-cina, for *coci-na, pop. 
var. of late L. coquina, f. coquere cook.) 1. 
That room or part of a house where food is 
cooked. Also fig. b. = CUISINE 1079. 12. A 
utensil in which food is prepared; e.g. a 
Dutch oven (U.S.) -1858. 3. (Formerly also 
k. meat.) Food from the kitchen; hence, any 
kind of food eaten with bread, etc., as a 
relish. Chiefly Sc. and north. Ir. ME. 4. 
attrib. ME. 

1. The first foundation of a good House must be 
the K. 1616. b. The German k. is. .execrable, and 
the French delicious CHESTERF, 3. Hunger is the 
best k. Mod. Se. Prov. 4. K.-fee, dripping (so 
called as being a perquisite of the cook). K.- 
garden, a garden in which fruit and vegetables for 
the table are grown; also attrib. K.-maid, a girl 
employed in the k., usu. under the cook. K.- 
physic (joc.), nourishment for an invalid 1592. 
K.-stuff, requisites for the k., as vegetables, etc.; 
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refuse of the kitchen, dripping, etc.; also attrib. 
of persons or things. 

Kitchen (ki-tfén), v. 1590. [f. prec. sb.] 
11. trans. To entertain in the kitchen. Com. 
Err. V. i. 415. 2. Sc. To serve as ‘kitchen’ 
or relish; to season 1721. 

Kitchener (ki-tfénoi). late ME. [f. as 
prec. + -ER'.] 1. One employed in a kitchen; 
esp. in a monastery. 2. A cooking-range with 
its appliances 1851. 

Kitchenette (kitféne-t). orig. U.S. 1922. 
[See -ETTE.] A small room, alcove, etc. in a 
house or flat, combining kitchen and pantry. 

Kitchen-midden (ki-t{onmi:d’n). — 1863. 
Itr. Da. kjükken- or kdkkenmédding, f. kókken 
KITCHEN; see MIDDEN.] A refuse-heap of 
prehistoric date, consisting chiefly of the 
shells of edible molluscs and bones of 
animals, etc. 

jKitchenry. rare. 1609. [See -RY.] 1. The 
body of servants employed in a kitchen 
—1658, 2. The art of cooking. HOLLAND. 

Kite (koit) sb. (OK. cpta; the name, 
corresp. to the base of MHG. kūze (G. kauz) 
sereech-owl, and other words echoing 
various cries, may have been given from its 
shrill plaintive voice.] 1. A bird of prey of 
the family Falconidz and subfamily Mil- 
vine, with long wings, tail usually forked, 
and no tooth in the bill. a. orig. and esp. the 
European species Milvus ictinus, also called 
Red K. and Glede, formerly common in 
England. b. Also, other species of the genus, 
or of the subfamily; e.g. the Brahminy K., 
Haliastur indus of Hindustan; Indian or 
Pariah K., Milvus govinda; Swallow- 
tailed K., Elanoides forficatus of N. America; 
ete. 1813. 2. fig. One who preys upon others; 
a sharper; also vaguely, as a term of de- 
testation 1553. 3. [From its hovering in the 
air like the bird.] A toy consisting of a light 
frame, with paper or other thin material 
stretched upon it; mostly in the form of an 
isosceles triangle with a circular are as base, 
or a quadrilateral; constructed to be flown 
in a strong wind by means of a string 
attached and a tail to balance it 1664, 4. 
Comm. slang. A bill of exchange, ete., used 
for raising money on credit; an accommoda 
tion bill. A person thus raising money is said 
to fly a k. 1805. 5. Naut. (pl.) The highest 
sails of a ship, which are set only in a light 
wind. Also flying-kites. 1850. 6. Geom. 
quadrilateral figure symmetrical about o: 
diagonal 1893. 

2. Ah you K. Ant. & Cl. ni. xiii, 80. 3, Phr. 7 
e (or send up) a k. (fig. o try ‘how the wind 

lows", i.e. in what direction things are tending 

Comb. k. balloon, sausage-shaped captive bal 
loon for military observations. 

Kite, v. 1863. [f. prec. sb.] 1. intr. To fly 
with a gliding motion like that of a kite; 
trans. to cause to fly high like a paper kite. 
2. Comm. slang. a. intr. To ‘fly a kite’; sce 
Kirk sb. 4. b. trans. To convert into a kite 
or accommodation bill. 1864. 

Kite, obs. f. KvTE, belly. 

Kit-fox. 1812. [perh. f. Kir sb,, in ref. to 
its small size.] A small fox (Vulpes velox), of 
North-western America. 

Kith (kip), sb. (OE. cjp(P, earlier ejppu = 
OHG. chundida :- Gmc. *kunpipó, f. *kunp- 
known; see next, Coutu.) fl. Knowledge 
information —1450. 12. Ono's native land; 
country —1513. 3. The persons who are 
known, taken collectively; one's friends, 
fellow-countrymen, or neighbours; later, 
occas. confused with kin. Obs. or arch., exe. 
in Kith and kin. OK. 

Phr. Kith and kin: orig. Country and kinsfolk 
(see 2); in later use, Acquaintance and. kinsfolk ; 
now often taken as pleonastic for Kinsfolk, 
relatives. 

Kithe, kythe (koió). v. Now Sc. and north. 
(OB. cypan = OFris. kétha, OS. kiidian, 
OHG. kunden, ON. kynna, Goth. kunpjan, f. 
Gme. *kunp-; see prec., COUTH.] 1. trans. To 
make known; to manifest; refl. to show 
oneself, appear ME. 2. intr. for refl. To come 
forth to sight; to become known; to appear 
ME. 13. trans. To manifest practically (a 
feeling, quality, etc.); hence, to practise, do 
—1724. 14. To own; to recognize —1613. 
Hence Ki-thing, kything vil. sb. a making 
known, telling, showing, manifestation, ete. 
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Kitish (koitif) a. 1506. [f. KITE sb. + 
-IMH] Like or of the nature of a kite; 


&reedy. 

Kitling (kitlip. Now dial. ME. [Com- 
monly identified with ON. ke((t)lingr (Norw. 
kjetling) kitten.] t1. The young of any animal 
—1003. 2. A young cat, a kitten (now dial.) 
1530. 13. Applied to a person —1745. 4. 
attrib. or adj. Resembling a kitten or that of a 
kitten; inexperienced; diminutive 1604. 
AS, goe you, now?. .to drowne kitlings? 

. JONS. 

Kitten (ki-t’n), sb. [Late ME. (XIV) kiloun, 
ketoun — AFT. *kitoun, *keloun, var. of OFr. 
chitoun, chetoun (mod. chaton), dim. of chat 
CAT; the ending was assim, to -EN'.] The 
young of the cat; a young cat. Also transf. 
and fig. Hence Ki-ttenhood, the state of 
being a k, Ki-ttenish a. like a k. or that of 
ak. 

Kitten, v. 1495. [f. prec. sb.] Of a cat: 
To bring forth kittens; also of some other 
animals: To litter. intr. and trans. 

TKittisol (ki-tisol). 1588. [- Pg. and Sp. 
quitasol, t. quitar take away + sol sun. Cf. 
PARASOL.] A sunshade; spec. a Chinese 
umbrella made of bamboo and oiled paper 
—1875. 

Kittiwake (ki-tiwé'k). 1661. [Imitative of 
its cry.) Any sea-gull of the genus Rissa; esp. 
(and primarily) R. tridactyla, the common 
species of the North Atlantic and Arctic 
Oceans, a small gull having white plumage 
with black markings on the primaries, and 
the hind toe rudimentary. Also k. gull. 

Kittle (kit'D, a. Orig. Sc. and m. dial. 
1500. [f. KrrrLE v.'] Ticklish; difficult to 
deal with; risky, precarious, nice, delicate. 

K. points of law 1728. Kittle cattle: people 


difficult to manage. 

Kittle (ki-t’l), v.t Now dial. and chiefly 
Sc. (prob. of ON. origin, corresp, to late OE. 
kitelung ‘titillatio’, noun of action from a 
verb repr. by OS. kitilon (Du. kiltelen, OHG. 
kigzilón (G. kitzeln), ON. kitla, f. Gme. *kit- 
*kul-.]| 1. trans. To tickle (in physical 
sense), 2. fig. To stir with feeling or emotion, 
usually pleasurable; to ‘tickle’ ME. 3. To 
puzzle with question, ete. 1824, 

X. transf. The best fiddler that ever kittled 
thairm with horse-hair SCOTT. 

Kittle, v. Now Sc. and m. dial. 1530. 
[perh. back-formation from KITLING; but cf. 
Norw. kjetla in the same sense.) 1. = 
KITTEN v. 2. fig. (intr. and pass.) To come 
into being 1823, 

Kitty’ (kiti). 1500. [Pet form of Cather- 
ine.] tl. A young girl or woman; occas. a 
light woman (Sc.) —1572, 2, Local name for 
the wren; also kitty-wren 1681. 

Kitty". 1719. [f. as Kir sb.” + -v*.] Pet 
name for a kitten. 

Kitty’, 1825. [Of unkn. origin.) 1. Prison, 
lock-up. dial. 2. The pool at card games 
1802. b. Applied to other kinds of pool or 
joint fund 1904. 3. Bowls. The jack 1909. 

Kitysol, Kive: see KITTISOL, KEEVE. 

Kiver, obs. and dial. f. Cover sb. and v. 

\|Kiwi (ki-wi). Also kiwi-kiwi, kivi. 1835. 
[Maori.] Native New Zealand name of the 
APTERYX, now used in English. 

KI-, occas. ME. spelling for Cl-, now only 
in words of foreign origin. 

Klaxon (kle-kson) — 1914. 
manufacturing company.] 
motor-horn. Hence as vb. 

lKleenebok (klénébok, klizbok). 1834. 
{S. Afr. Du., = little buck.) A small S. Afr. 
antelope (Cephalophus monticola), also called 
Blue Duiker. 

Klepht (kleft). Also kleft. 1820. [- 
mod.Gr. xMérnys, = Gr. xàémrns thief.) One 
of those Greeks who after the conquest of 
Greece by the Turks in the 15th c. held out in 
the mountains. Hence, later, A brigand, ban- 
dit. Hence Kle-phtism. 

Kleptomania (kleptomé^niá). 1830. [f. 
klepto-, comb. form of Gr. «Aérrns thief, rel. to 
xMmrev steal; see -MANIA.] An irresistible 
tendeney to theft in persons who are well- 
to-do, a supposed form of insanity. Hence 
Kleptoma:niac, one affected with k. (also 
attrib. or as adj.). 

Klick, -er, -et, obs. ff. CLICK, ete. 


[Name of 
An (electric) 
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Klino- (kloino), var. of CLINO-, as in klino- 
meter, etc.; also Klinocephalic (-sife-lik), 
-cephalous (-se'făləs), adjs., having & 
saddle-shaped depression at the vertex of the 
skull; hence Klinoce-phalism, -ce:phaly. 
Klinostat (kloi-nostet), a stand on which 
germinating seeds, etc. are placed, and 
which is made to revolve so as to counteract 
the influence of gravity on their growth. 

|Klipdas [S.Afr.Du. klipdas rock-badger.] 

See HYRAX. 

|Klipspringer (kli-pspri:noz). 1785. [S. 
Afr. Du., f. klip rock + springer SPRINGER.] 
A small S. Afr. antelope (Oreotragus sallatriz). 

Kloof (klif) 1731. [- Du. kloof (klóf) cleft; 
see CLOVE sb.*] In S. Africa: A deep narrow 
valley; a ravine. 

Kn-, an initial combination still retained 
by most Gme. langs. In English the k is 
now silent. 


Knab (næb), v. Obs. exc. dial. 1630. 
limit.; cf. KNABBLE, KNAP v.*] To bite 
lightly, to nibble. 


Knab: see NAB sb. and v. 

fKna:bble, v. 1507. [dim. or freq. of 
KNAB v.; cf. Du, knabbelen, LG. knabbeln (G. 
knabbern), also NIBBLE v.] To bite, gnaw, 
nibble. Usu. intr. or absol. with al, upon. 
—1684. 

Knack (nmk), sb. (ME. knak. Of imit. 
origin. Cf. Du. knak, G. knack, knacke, ete.) 
ti. A sharp sounding blow, stroke, or rap. 
ME. only. 2. A crack or snap such as is made 
by striking a stone with a hammer 1565. 

Knack (nek), sb. ME. [ult. of imit. 
origin, but perh. immed. — Du., LG. knak 
(prec.). Cf. KNAP sb.*] 1. A trick; a device, 
artifice; formerly often, a crafty device, an 
underhand trick; later, a clever expedient, a 
dodge. 2. The faculty of doing something 
cleverly, adroitly, and successfully. (Now 
the leading sense.) 1581. b. A trick of action, 
speech, etc. 1074. 3. coner. An ingenious 
contrivance; à toy, trinket, KNICK-KNACK. 
1 Obs. 1540. tb. A choice dish; a dainty 
—1642. tc. A quaint device or conceit in 
writing —1660. 

1. She ne used no suche knakkes smale CHAUCER. 
He has some k., or trick of the trade CARLYLE. 2. 
Our Holland had the true k. of translating 
FULLER. b. The DM. .has..a K. of saying the 
commonest Thin; ITEELE. 3. Why 'tis,.A 
knacke, a toy, a tricke, a babies cap SHAKS. b. As 
some teachers give to Boyes Junkets and Knacks, 
that they may learne apace MILT. 

Knack (nek), v. ME. [Of imit. origin; 
with senses 2 and 3 cf. Du. knakken, MHG. 
knacken (also gnacken), etc. Cf. CLACK v., 
CRACK,] fl. intr. To deal (sharp sounding) 
blows 1575. 2. trans. To strike (things, etc.) 
together so as to produce a sharp abrupt 
noise; to gnash (the teeth); to snap (the 
fingers). Now dial. 1489. 3. intr. To make a 
sharp abrupt noise, as when stones are struck 
together. Now dial. 1603. +4. trans. To 
‘break’ (notes); to sing with trills or runs; 
to trill forth. ME. only. b. inir. To talk 
mincingly (dial.) 1074. 

Knacker' (ne-koi. Now dial. 10.. [f. 
KNACK v. + -ER*.] Something that makes a 
sharp cracking noise; spec. a castanet. 

Knacker' (næ-kə1). 1573. [In sense 1 
perh. orig. maker of the smaller articles 
belonging to harness (f. KNACK sb. + -En!); 
the semantic relation of the senses is 
obscure.] 1. A harness-maker, a saddler 
(dial) 2. One who buys worn-out horses, 
and slaughters them for their hides and 
hoofs, and for making dog's-meat, etc. 1812. 
b. One who buys old houses, ships, etc., for 
what he can make of them 1890. 3. transf. An 
old worn-out horse (dial) 1864. Hence 
Kna-ckery, a knacker's yard. 

+Kna:ckish, a. rare. 1660. [f. KNACK sb.* 
+ -IsH'.) Artful, tricky; artificial —1694. 
Hence tKna:ckishness, artificiality. 

Knacky (nw-ki) a. 1710. [f. as prec. + 
:Y.] Having a knack; artful, clever, adroit, 
ingenious. 

Knag (neg). 1440. [ME. knag or knagge = 
G. (orig. LG.) knagge knot, peg, etc.] 1. A 
short or stiff projection from the trunk or 
branch of a tree; hence, a peg or hook for 
hanging anything on. +2. One of the knobs 
of a stag's horn; a tine 1657. 3. A knot in 
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wood, the base of a branch 1555. 4. A pointed 
rock or crag 1552. Hence +tKna-gged a. 
furnished with protuberances, knobs, or 
knots; toothed, jagged 1400. Kna'ggy a. 
knotty, rough, rugged 1552, Kna-gginess. 

Knap (nep) sb. Chiefly dial. (OE. 
cnep(p top, summit (of a hill); perh. cogn. w. 
ON. knapp-r knob, ete. (see KNOP s5.).] The 
summit of a hill; a hillock or knoll; a rising 
ground. 

Knap, sb. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [imit.; 
goes with KNAP v.!] 1. An abrupt stroke or 
blow; a smart knock. 2. The clapper of a 
mill 1622. 13. A cheating trick with dice 
—1080. 

Knap, var. of KNOP sb. 

Knap (nep) v. Now dial. 1470. [imit., 
going with KNAP sb.*; cf. Du. and G. (orig. 
LG.) knappen crack, crackle, etc.) 1. trans. 
To strike with a hard short sound; to 
knack, knock, rap. Also absol. or intr. 2. 
trans. To snap or break by à smart blow. 
Now used spec. of the breaking of stones for 
the road. 1535. b. inir. To snap 1545. 3. To 
utter smartly; to talk, chatter (a language). 
Also intr. Sc. and n. dial. 1581. 

2. He hath knapped the speare in sonder 
COVERDALE Ps. 45[0]:9. "Tis but silke that 
bindeth thee, K. the thread and thou art free 
HERRICK. 3. He answered..that he could k. 
English with any one SCOTT. 

Knap (nep) v. Now dial. 1575. [Of. 
KNAB v.; also Du. and G, (orig. LG.) knappen 
crack, snap, bite.) intr. and (rans. To bite 
in a short or abrupt way; to snap; to nibble, 

fKna:p-bottle. 1640. [f. KNAP v.’ + 
BOTTLE.) Herb. The Bladder-campion, 
Silene inflaia, so called from its inflated 
calyx, which snaps when suddenly com- 
pressed. 

Knapper (um-poi. dial. and local. 1787. 
If. KNAP v.' + -ER*.] One who or that which 
knaps; one who breaks stones, flints, or the 
like; esp. one who shapes flints with a 
hammer 1870. b. A knapping-hammer. 

fKna:ppish, a. Obs. exc. dial. 1513. If. 

KNAP v.* + -IsH', Of. SNAPPISH,] Rudely 
abrupt or froward, testy —1629. 

+Kna:pple, v. 1611. (frequent. of KNAP v.*; 
see -LE.] To bite shortly and repeatedly; to 
nibble —1878. 

Kna-ppy, a. Now dial. 1552. [f. KNAP sb. 
and v. + -y1.) Full of knaps; lumpy; also, 
testy. 

Knapsack (nm-pswk). 1603. [- MLG. 
knapsack, Du. knapzak (whence G. knapp- 
sack); the first element is held to be identical 
with G. knappen bite, eat (see KNAP v.?), and 
the second is SACK sb.'] A bag or case of 
canvas or leather for strapping to the back 
and carrying a soldier's necessaries; any 
similar receptacle used by travellers. 

He DET up his k., and started for the train 

N. 


Knapweed (ne-pwid) ME. [orig. knop- 
weed (XV), f. KNOP sb. + WEED sb.!; altered 
to knap- XVI; cf. strop, strap.) Common name 
of species of Centaurea (N.O. Composite), 
esp. C. nigra, with a hard tough stem, and 
light purple flowers set on a rough dark- 
coloured globular involucre. 

Knar (naa). (ME. knarre (xin), also late 
ME. knor (see KNUR) hard excrescence, 
corresp. to MLG., MDu., MHG. knorre (Du. 
knorr, G. knorren) knobby protuberance.] 1. 
A rugged rock or stone. Now dial. 
knot in wood; spec. a protuberance covered 
with bark on the trunk or root of a tree ME. 
13. A knotted, thick-set fellow. CHAUCER. 
Hence Knarred a. knotted, gnarled. 
Kna-rry a. (rare), having knars; knotty ME. 

fKnarl (nail). rare. 1598. [Related to 
prec. ; cf. KNURL.] A tangle, knot. 

Knarle, Knarled, obs. ff. GNARL, -ED- 


\Kna:ster, G. sp. of CANAsTER 2, a kind 
of tobacco. 
Knave (né'v), sb. [OE. cnafa = OHG. 


knabo (G. knabe boy) :- WGme. *knabo, 
obscurely rel. to synon. OE. cnapa = OS. 
cnapo, and OHG. knappo (G. knappe page. 
squire).] fl. A male child, a boy —1460. 2. 
A boy or lad employed as a servant; hence, à 
menial; one of low condition. (Freq. opp. to 
knight.) arch. OE. 3. An unprincipled man; 
a base and crafty rogue. (Now the main 
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‘gense,) ME. b. joc. Now rare. 1553. 4. Cards. 
lowest court card of each suit, bearing 
figure of a soldier or servant; the jack 


e 


Every Horseman hath two or thre horses, and 
SD. 00. 3. The veriest k. and 


ak. of; to steal like a k.; to force knavishly. 


-monce-uses.) 1545. 
<na:ve-child. ME. only. A male child. 


(né!-vori). 152 [f. KNAVE sb. + 

1. Practices characteristic of a 

dishonest and crafty dealing; 

„ roguery; an instance of this, 12. 

ruis , waggishness, playing of tricks 

i =1646; tricks of dress (Tam. Shr. IV. iii. 58). 
Pop. name for Bog Asphodel —1640. 

The Sun sees much Knauery ina yere, and the 

Ld more in a quarter DEKKER. 2. Full of 

ind gypes, and knaueries, and mockes 


7 -Knaveship (né'vfip). 1550. [f. KNAVE sb. 
SHIP.) 1. The condition of being a knaye: 
used as a mock title 1589. 12. Sc. A small 
— — due, in meal, payable to the miller's servant, 
— en each lot of corn ground at a thirlage mill 
—1818. 
 Kna'vess. [- A she-knave. CARLYLE. 
ish (né-vif), a. ME, [f. KNAVE sb. 
IsH'.] Characteristic, or having the char- 
‘acter, of a knave. tl. Low, vulgar; obscene 
71529. 12. Roguish, rascally, impertinent 


i 71603. 3, Unprincipled, fraudulent 1570. 


m 


= 


"Cupid is n knauish lad, Thus to make poor 

Males mad SHAKS. 3. 'Tis a knauish peece of 

SHAKS, Hence 
"Knawte, obs. ft. GNAW. 

"Knawel (1:61). 1578. [- G. knauel, knewel 

grass] A book-name of the German 


Kna'vish-ly adv., -ness. 


and pa, pple. 


eden), OHG. knetan (G. kneten); WGmce. 
wb., f. *kned- *knad-, of which another 
appears in ON. knoóa.] 1. trans. To 
and work up into a homogeneous plastic 
p by drawing out, folding over, and 
ng together; esp. to work up (moistened 
or clay) into dough or a paste; to make 
r Pottery, cte.) thus. 2. fig. a. To 
reduce to a common mass, as if by kneading. 
+ To shape, as by kneading. ME. 3. transf., 
- in reference to massage 1606. 
some flour and K. it with oil Mrs. GLASSE. 
«and shape her to your thought B. TAYLOR. 
will knede him, Ile make him supple SHAKS. 
e Knea'dable a. capable of being kneaded. 
one who, or that which, kneads 
ad adv. in the manner of one who 


a‘ding-trough. ME. A wooden 
trough or tub in which to knead dough. 
lebelite (né'-heloit). 1815. [7 G. Knebelit, 
Bis ater Major von Kiebel; see -ITE' 2 b.] 
» Hydrous silicate of iron and manganese. 
(ni), sb. (OE. cnēo(w = OFris. kniu, 
né, kni, OS. knio (Du. knie), OHG. kneo, 
ON. kné, Goth. kniu :- Gmc. 
IE. *gneuom, f. base *gneu 
*goneu (cf. L. genu, Gr. yóv knee).] 
"The joint, or region about the joint, 
een the thigh and the lower leg. 2. A 
t in an animal regarded as corresponding 
to the human knee; e.g. the carpal articula- 
tion of the foreleg of a horse, etc. 1450. 3. 
ane Part of a garment covering the knee 
662. 4. Anything resembling the knee in 
Position or shape; e.g. a piece of timber or 
having a natural or artificial angular 
te Shipbuilding and Mech. ME. 
k Bot. A bent joint in some grasses 1878. 
ero i learned at a mother's k. 1858. Phr. To 


or give a k., to act as second in a pugilistic 

Iter, and give a principal the support of a 
between the rounds. On the knees of the gods 
1870 y & oivan, Hom.), beyond human control 
ids 3. My riding-cloth suit with close knees 
rut The sydes, knees, and feete of those 


E 


- 
iz 


.: K.-bone, the patella, knee-cap; -boot, a 
racing to the k.; a leathern apron to draw 
rer the knees in a carriage; -breeches, breeches 
aching down to, or just below, the k.: -brush, 

a tuft of long hair, immediately below the 

joint, on the legs of some antelopes; (b) a 
mass covering the legs of bees, on which 
carry pollen; -jerk, a sudden extension of 


d 


EH 


58 
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the leg occasioned by striking the tendon below 
e Ecce eh a Denk piece of imper used 

; = -rafter; -rafter, a 
rafter the lower end of which is bent downwards; 
-reflex = knee-jerk; -roof = CURB-ROOF; 
-swell, in the American organ a lever operated 
by the k., for crescendo in diminuendo effects. 

Knee (ni) v. [In sense 1, OE. cnéowian, f. 
cnéo(w KNEE sb. Since Xvi, f. KNEE sb.) 
1. intr. To go down on, or bend, the knee or 
knees. b. irans. with complement 1607. 2. 
trans. To supplicate, or do obeisance to, by 
kneeling or bending the knee (arch.) 1592. 3. 
To strike or touch with the knee 1892. 4. 
Cone To fasten with a knee or knees 
1711. 

1. b. K. The way into his mercy Cor. V. i. 5. 

Knee-cap (ni-kep). 1660. [f. KNEE sb. + 
Car.) 1. A cap or protective covering for the 
knee. 2. The convex bone in front of the 
knee-joint; the patella, knee-pan 1869. 

Kneed (nid), a. 1597. [f. KNEE sb. and v. 
+ -ED.] 1. Furnished with knees; as broken-, 
weak-, KNOCK-KNEED 1052. b. Bot. Having 
joints like knees; bent like a knee; geniculate 
1597. c. Having an angle like a knee; also 
techn., Having a knee or knees 1775, 2. Of 
trousers: Bulged at the knee 1887. 

1. b K. grass, a name of Setaria verticillata. 

Knee-deep, a. ME. 1. So deep as to reach 
to the knee 1535. 2. Sunk to the knee (in 
water, mud, etc.). Also fig. 

1. Decks. .almost constantly knee-deep in water 
1748. 2. Oxen..standing knee-deep in the cool 
water 1895. 

Knee-hole. 1862. A hole or space between 
the pedestal drawers of a writing-table, to 
receive the knees, Also attrib. b. ellipt. A 
knee-hole table. 

Knee-joint. 1648. 1. The joint of the 
knee. 2. Mech. A joint formed of two pieces 
hinged together endwise so as to resemble a 
knee, a toggle-joint. Also attrib. So Knee:- 
joi:nted a. geniculate. 

Kneel (ni), r. Pa. t. and pple. kneeled 
(nild), knelt (nelt). (OE. enéowlian, corresp. 
to (M)LG. knélen, Du. knielem. The form 
knelt, which recalls felt and dealt, is of recent 
origin (XIX).] intr. To fall on the knees or a 
knee; to remain thus, as in supplication or 
homage. Const. fo; also, with indirect 
passive. b. With down: To go down on the 
knees ME. 

On these stones St. Peter kneeled 1756. fig. Who 
in heart not ever kneels HERBERT. b. But as for 
Cesar, Kneele downe, knecle downe, and wonder 
SHAKS. 

Kneeler (nilo1. ME. [f. prec. + -ER'.] 
1. One who kneels; spec. in 16-17th c., one 
who received the Lord's Supper kneeling. 2. 
Ch. Hist. a. One belonging to the third class 
of penitents in the early Eastern church, so 
called because they knelt during the whole of 
divine service. b. In the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, one of the second class of catechumens, 
who received the bishop's blessing on bended 
knee. 1719. 3. A board, stool, or hassock on 
which to kneel 1848. 

Knee-pan (ni-pen). ME. (f. KNEE sb. + 
PaN.] The bone in front of the knee-joint; 
the patella, knee-cap. 

Knee--ti:imber. 1607. Timber having a 
natural angular bend, suitable for making 
knees in shipbuilding or carpentry. Also fig. 
b. with pl. A bent piece of timber used in 
carpentry, ete, 1739. 

Knell (nel), sb. [OE. cayll, rel. to enyllan 
(next)] The sound made by a bell when 
struck or rung, esp. when rung slowly and 
solemnly, as after a death or at a funeral. 
b. fig. A sound announcing a death or the 
passing away of something; an omen of 
death or extinction 1613. C. transf. A doleful 
cry, dirge, etc. 1647. 

A K., That summons thee to Heauen, or to Hell 
SHAKS. The curfew tolls the k. of parting day 
GRAY. fig. Men whose names are a k. to all hope 
of progress EMERSON. 

Knell (nel), v. Now chiefly arch. (OE. 
enyllan, the normal midland repr. of which 
was knyll(e (XIV-XVI), of which there were 
ME. dial. vars. knülle, knelle, but the 
present form appears to date from c1500 
and may be due to assoc, with bell] tl. 
trans. To knock; also absol. ME. 12. trans. 
To ring (a bell); later, esp. to ring slowly and 
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solemnly, as for a death etc., to toll; also 
absol. 1651. 3. inir. a. Of à bell: To ring; 
now esp. for a death or at a funeral ME. b. 
jig. To sound ominously 1816. 4. trans. To 
summon or call by or as by a knell (into, ete.) 
1800. b. To proclaim by or as by & knell 
1840. 

3. a. Not worth a blessing, nor a bell to k. for 
thee FLETCHER. b. The words of the warlock are 
knelling in my ears Scorr. 4. Each matin bell, the 
Baron saith, Knells us back to a world of death 


COLERIDGE. 

Knicker’ (ni-kea). 1694. [- Du. knikker.] 
1. A boy's marble of baked clay. 2. (Also 
nicker.) A large flat button or disc of metal, 
used as a pitcher, in the boys’ game ‘on the 
line’ 1899. 

Knicker* (ni-kos). 1881. 
collog. contr. of KNICKERBOCKER IT. 
attrib., as k. suit. 

Knickerbocker (ni-koibokod). 1848. [Pre- 
tended author, Diedrich Knickerbocker, of 
W. Irving’s History of New York.) 

I. (with capital inital.) 1. A descendant of 
the original Dutch settlers of the New 
Netherlands in America; hence, a New 
Yorker. 2. attrib. or as adj. Of or pertaining 
to the Knickerbockers of New York 1856. 

2. The dreadful K. custom of calling on every- 
body Loner. 

IL (with small initial). pl. Loose-fitting 
breeches, gathered in at the knee; also ex- 
tended to the whole costume worn with 
these. (Rarely in sing.) 1859. 

The name is said to have been given to them 
from their resemblance to the knee-breeches of 
the Dutchmen in Cruikshank's illustrations to 
W. Irving's History of New York. 

Knick-knack,  nick-nack — (ni-k;nwk). 
1618. [redupl. of KNACK sb.*] fl. A petty 
artifice —1673. 2. Any curious or pleasing 
trifle of furniture, dress, or food; a trinket, 
gimcrack, kickshaw 1682. Hence Knick- 
kna:ckatory, nick-n., a repository of 
-knacks, Kni:ck-kna:ckery, nick-n., 
-knacks collectively; also = sense 2. 
Kni:ck-kna:ckish a. of the character of a 
knick-knack; trifling, flimsy. — Kni-ck- 
kna:cky a. addicted to  knick-knucks; 
affected, trifling. 

Knife (noif), sb. Pl. knives (noivz). [Late 
OK. enif - ON. knifr = OFris., MLG. knif, 
MDu. enijf (Du. knijf) :- Gme. *knibaz, of 
une, etym.] A cutting-instrument, consist- 
ing of a blade with a sharpened longitudinal 
edge fixed in a handle, either rigidly as in 
table- or sheath-k., or with a joint as in 
pockel-k. b. A knife used as a weapon; 
applied to a short sword, cutlass, or hanger 
ME. c. A sharpened cutting-blade, as in a 
straw-cutter, turnip-cutter, etc. 1833. 

Bought a large kitchen k., and half a dozen 
oyster knives Pepys. b. Phr. War to the k.: war 
to the last extremity (lit. and fig.). To get or have 


one's knife into (a person): to exhibit a malicious 
or vindictive spirit towards; to persecute 
unrelentingly. 

Comb.: k.-boy, a boy employed to clean table- 
knives; -file, a thin and tapering file, with a very 
sharp edge; -@rass, a stout American sedge 
(Seleria latifolia) with sharp-edged leaves; -rest, 
a small metal or glass device on which to rest a 
carving-knife or -fork at table. 

Knife (noif), v. 1865. [f. KNIFE sb.] trans. 
To cut, strike, or stab with a knife. b. U.S. 
slang. To strike at secretly 1888. 

Knife and fork. 1727. 1. li, as used in 
eating. Hence in phrases, as fo play a good 
knife and fork, to eat heartily. Also attrib. 
2. A name of Herb Robert and the common 
elub-moss 1879. 

Knife-board. 1848. 1. A board on which 
knives are cleaned. 2. Pop. name for the 
original roof-seat on omnibuses, consisting 
of a double bench placed lengthways 1852. 

Knife-e:dge. 1818. 1. The edge of a 
knife; also fransf. Also attrib. = knife- 
edged, 1876. 2. A wedge of hard steel, on 
which a pendulum, scale-beam, ete. is made 
to oscillate 1818. Also transf. and fig. 

2. On a knife-edge of ice between two crevasses 
L. STEPHEN. Hence Knife-edged a. 

Knife-grinder. 1611. 1. One whose trade 
it is to grind knives, etc. 2. A grindstone, 
emery-wheel, or the like for grinding tools 
1875. 3. a. A species of cicada. b. The night- 
jar or goatsucker. 1859. 


In pl knickers: 
Also 


KNIGHT 


Knight (noit), sb. (OE. cniht boy, youth, 
man of arms, hero = OFris. knecht, kniucht, 
OS. knecht, OHG., kneht (Du., G. knecht) :— 
WGme. *knehta, of unkn, origin.) fi. A 
boy, youth, lad. OE. only. 12. A boy or lad 
as an attendant or servant; hence, any male 
gorvant or attendant -ME. 3. With genitive, 
‘or poss. pron.: A military servant or follower; 
later, one devoted to the service of a lady 
us her attendant, or her champion in war 
or the tournament; hence also fig. OE. 4. a. 
In the Middle Ages: A military servant of the 
king or other person of rank; a feudal tenant 
holding land from a superior on condition of 
serving in the field as a mounted and well- 
armed man. Later: One raised to honour- 
able military rank by the king or other 
qualified person, usually only a person of 
noble birth who had served ns page and 
s»quire. b. One upon whom corresponding 
rank is conferred by the sovereign in 
recognition of personal merit, or of services 
rendered to erown or country. OE. 

‘Tho distinctive title of a knight is Sir prefixed to 
the name, as ‘Sir John Falataff'; Knight (Kn. or 
Kt) may be added, but this is now unusual. "The 
honour of knighthood i$ conferred by the accol- 
ade, by letters-patent, etc. Modern knights rank 
below mets, and the dignity is not hereditary. 
€. More fully Knight of the Shire: A gentlo- 
man representing a shire or county in parlia- 
ment; orig. one of two of the rank of knight. 
Now only techn. or Mist. CHAUCER, t5. 
Applied to personages of ancient history or 
mythology 1006, 6. a. Kom. Antiq. (tr. L. 
eques homeman), One of the class of equites, 
who originally formed the cavalry of the 
Roman army, and later were a wealthy and 
important class ME. b. Gr. Antiq. (tr. Gr. 
frnevs horseman). A citizen of the second 
class at Athens in the constitution of Solon 
1820, 7. a. (Chess, One of the pieces, now 
usually distinguished by the figure of a 
horse’s hend. IHO. tb. The knave in cards 
1585. 

O find him, giue this Ring to my truo K. 
K8. In all your quarrels will I be your k, 
‘TENNYSON, 4. She leaned against. The statue 
of the armed COLERIDUE. B. ‘This Alax, This 
blended halfe ‘Trojan, and halfo Greeke SHAKS. 

Phrases, . of the carpet (see CARPET &b.), 
V of the community or parliament = Knight of 
the Shire (see 4 c), k. of the Round Table, one of 
King Aris knights (see ROUND TABLE). 

b. K. of the BATIL GARTER, THISTLE, e! 
these was.), K. of St, John, of Malta, of Rhodes 
MosPITALLEK d. K. of Windsor, one of a. 
number of mar officers who have pensions 
and apartments in Windsor Castle. A title of th 
higher classes of the Order of the British Empire: 
seo G. B, E, (s.v. G), KB, E, (s.v. K). 

€. In jocular phr., e.g. k. of the brush, a painter, 
k. of the pestle, an apothecary, tk. of industry (Fr. 
chevalier d'industrie), a sharper, swindler, 

d. Knights of Labour, an extensive association in 
the U.S., embracing many of the Trade Unions. 

Knight (noit), v. ME. [f. prec.] trans. To 
dub or create (one) a knight. 

Knightage (nobteda) 1840, [f. Kxronr 
ab. + -AGK.] ‘Tho whole body of knights; n 
list and account. of those who are knights. 

Knight-errant. Pl. knights-errant. 
ME. [Sco ERRANT a. 1.) 1. A medi al 
knight who wandered in search of adven- 
tures. 2. transf. A person of a chivalrous or 
adventurous spirit, Occas. in ridicule, 1751. 

Knight-e-rrantry. 1054. [f. prece, + -RY.) 
1, The practice of a knight-errant; the action 
of knights who wandered in search of adven- 
tures, 2, Readiness to engage in romantic 
adventure. Often depreciative: Quixotic be- 
haviour. 1659, 3. The body of knights- 
errant (rare) 1800. 

2. It is a noble Piece of Knight-Errantry to enter 
the Lista against so many armed Pedagogues 
STEELE. 

Knight-head (noi-t,he:d). 1711, Naut, One 
of two large timbers in a vessel that rise 
obliquely from the keel behind the stem, one 
on each side, and support the bowsprit. 

Knighthood (nokt,hud) (OB. eniMhád. 
See -M00D.] ff. Boyhood, youth. OE. only. 
2. The rank or dignity of a knight ME. 
3. The profession or vocation of a knight 
ME. tb. (tr. L. militia.) Military service 
“1552. 4. Chivalrousness ME. 5. The 
collective body of knights; a company of 
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knights ME. tb. (tr. L. militia.) Military 
force, host, ME. only. 

2. I would not take a K., for my Fortune SHAKS. 
3. The old virtues of k.—its truth and honour, its 
PT and courage 1205. rs Te ht- 
hodi t was iem. reconfor 3 
Diis. 5. The k. now-a-days are nothing like 
the k, of old time CHAPMAN. 


fKni-htless, a. rare. 1590. |f. KNIGHT 
sb. + -LES&] Unbecoming a knight; un- 
knightly —17. . 


Knightlike (noi-tloik). ME. [f. as prec. + 
-LKE.] 1, adj. Like or befitting a knight; 
knightly. 2. adv. = KNIGHTLY adv. ME. 

2. If, knight-like, he despises fear SCOTT. 

Knightly (noi-tli), a. OE. [f. KNIGHT sb. 
+ -LYM] fl. Boyish. OE. only. 2. Having 
the rank or qualities of a knight; noble, 
chivalrous. Now rare. ME. 3. Of, belonging 
to, suitable or appropriate to a knight ME. 
4. Consisting of knights (rare) 1845. 

2. He was..k. in his attributes BYRON. 3. As 
one for k. giusts and fierce encounters fitt SPENSER. 
K. deeds DRYDEN. The k. sword 1834. 4. The k. 
order S. AUSTIN. Hence Kni-ghtlihood, 
Kni-ghtliness, k. condition or qualities. 

ightly (noi-tli), adv. ME. [f. KNIGHT 
sb. + -LY7.] In a manner befitting a knight; 
gallantly, chivalrously. 

Say..why thou com'st thus k. clad in Armes? 
SHAKS. 

Knight Marshal: sce MARSHAL. 

Knight of the post. 1530. [i.c. (perh.) of 
the whipping-post or pillory.] A notorious 
perjurer; one who got his living by giving 
false evidence; a false bail. 

A knight of the post, whome in times past I haue 
seen as highly promoted as the pillory 1592. 

Knight-se:rvice. Also knight's service, 
ME. Feudal System. The military service 
which a knight was bound to render as a con- 
dition of holding his lands; hence, the tenure 
of land under condition of performing 
military service. Also jig. 

Knight's fee. ME. Feudal System. The 
amount of land for which the services of an 
armed knight were due to the sovereign. 

Knipperdolling (ni-pordolin). 1594. Ch. 
Hist. An adherent of Bernhard Knipper- 
dolling, a leader of the Münster Anabaptists 
in 1533-5; an Anabaptist; hence, a religious 
fanatic. 

Knit (nit), sb, 1696. [f. KNIT v.] fl. The 
style or stitch in which anything is knitted; 
knitted work; texture —1003. b. The action 
or process of knitting 1024. 2. Mining. A 
small particle of ore. RAYMOND. 

1. Let. their garters [be] of an indifferent k. 
SHAKS, 

Knit (nit), v. (OE. enyllan = MLG., MDu. 
knutten (G. dial. kniitten) :- WGmce. *knutt- 
jan, f. *knutto KNOT sb. The pa. pple, is 
knitted, contr. knit, but knitten has also been 
used.) 1. trans, To tie in or with n knot; to 
fasten by or as by knotting. arch. and dial. 
2. trans. ta. To net —1087. b. To form (a 
close texture) by the interlooping of succes- 
sive series of loops of yarn or thread. (Now 
the chief specific sense.) 1530. Also absol. or 
intr, 3, trans, To interlock; to twine, weave, 
or plait together. arch. or Obs. 1470. 4. To 
draw closely together; to contract in folds 
or wrinkles; fto clench (the fist) ME. b. intr. 
Said of the brows 1815. 5. trans. To make 
close, dense, or hard; to compact; to con- 
centrate ME. b. intr. (for refl.) To become 
consolidated 1605, c. intr, Of fruit: To form, 
sct. Also of the tree or blossom: To form 
fruit. ME. fd. Of a female animal: To con- 
ceive 1732. 6. trans. To conjoin or unite 
closely (contiguous members, broken parts) 
1578, b. intr. To become closely united 
16012. C. intr. Of bees: To cluster. Now dial. 
1577, 7. fig. To connect firmly; to unite or 
combine intimately ME. Also infr. (for reft.) 
B. trans. To constitute by joining (a coven- 
ant, etc.); to establish (a relation); to tie, 
cement ME. 9. intr. To effervesce. [t A 
different word.) 1743. 

1, A greate shete knytt at the iiij. 
TINDALE Acts 10:11. T knit cU cute 
about your browes SHAKS. 2. b. She can k. him a 
stocke SHAKS. 3. Com, knit hands MILT. Comus 
143. 4. He knits his Brow, and shewes an angry 
Eye SHaxs, 5. Knitting all his force, [he] got one 
hand free SPENSER. Nature cannot k. the 
bones while the parts are under a 
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WISEMAN. 7. They [merchants] k. Mankind 
together in a mutual Intercourse of good Offices 
ADDISON. 8. When peace was knit again HOL- 


LAND. 

Comb. Knit up. ME. 
fasten up, to string up; 
knitting (lit, and Jig). b. 
clude, fc. To sum up. 

Hence Knit ppl. a., made by knitting (as knit 


stocking). 

Knitch (nit. Now dial. (ME. kniicche, 
knyeche := OE. gecnyéée ‘bond’; f. sume 
root as LG. knuck(e, G. knocke, a bundle of 
heckled flax.] A bundle (of wood, hay, corn, 
ete.) tied together; a sheaf or faggot. 

If I dared break a hedge for a k. 0’ wood, they'd 
put me in prison KINGSLEY. Hence Kni-tchel, 
jKnitchet, a small k.; a handful (of reeds, ete.). 

fKnitster. 1648, [f. KNIT v. + -STER,] = 
KNITTER 2, 

Knitter (ni-toa). 1440. [f. KNIT v. + -ER!,) 
1. One who or that which ties, knots, or 
closely joins together (lit. and fig.). 2. One 
who knits yarn or thread for hosiery, eto. 
1515. b. A knitting-machine 1890. 

Knitting (ni-tin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. KNIT v. 
+ -1NG'.] 1. The action of KNIT v. 2. spec. 
‘The formation of a fabric by looping. coner. 
Knitted work. 1711. 

attrib. and Comb., as k.-cotton, -machine, ete. 
k.-needle, a long straight blunt 'needie' oi 
slender rod, used, two or more at a time, in 
knit 1098; so k.-pin 1870; -shenth, a 
cylindrical sheath for holding a knitting-needle 


Ready in knitting; etc, 

ittle (ni-t’l). ME. [A deriv. of KNIT v.; 
see -LE, -EL'] fl. A string for tying or 
fastening. ME. only. 2. spec. a, Naul. A 
small line made of yarn, used on board ship. 
Also alirib, 1627. b. A string fastened to tho 
neck of a bag to draw it together 1847. 

Knive (noiv), v. 1890. [f. KNIFE sb., after 
wife, wive, etc.) = KNIFE v. 

Knob (nob), sb. ME. [- MLG. knobbe knot, 
knob, bud; cf. Flem. knobbe(n lump of 
bread, etc., Du. knobbel bump, knot, and 
KNoP, NOB sb., Kwunm, NUB.) 1. A small 
rounded lump or mass, esp. at the end or on 
the surface of something; a rounded pro- 
tuberance, boss, stud; a bump, hump, wart, 
pimple, ete. b. Arch, A boss of carved work 
1730. 2. A knoll; a hill in general; esp. in 
U.S. 1650. 3. A small lump (of sugar, coal, 
etc.) 1076. 4. slang. The head. Usually 
NOB, q.v. 1725. 5. = KNOBSTIOK 2, 1835. 

1. The bolt is moved by. .a fixed k, or handle, as 
in the common door catch 1833, Hen. V, 11. vie 
108. ‘The rocky k. called Whitemoss Howe 
1872. 3. A k. of sugar TUCKER. Comb. k.-lock, 
a lock which is opened with a k. 

Knob (nob) v. 1500. [f. prec.] 1. trans, 
To form knobs upon 1879. 2. intr. To form 
a knob or knobs, to bunch 1566. 3, (rans. To 
free from knobs, to rough-dress (stone in the 
quarry) 1890. 

Knobbed (nobd, no-béd), a. 1440. |f. 
KNOB sb. or v. + -ED.] Having a knob or 
knobs; formed into or ending in a knob, 

Knobber (ng boi) ? Obs. 1700. If. KNOB 
8b. + -ER'.] Venery. A male deer in its second 
year; a brocket. 

Knobble (no-b'l. 1485. (dim. of KNOB sb. 
= Du., LG. knobbel knob, knot.] A small 
knob. Hence Kno'bbly a. 

Knobbler (no bloi). 1686. [f. prec. + 
-gi.] 1. = KNonnkR. 2. Metall. A shingler; 
also nobbler. 

Knobby (nobi) a. 1543. [f. KNOB gb. + 
-Y] 1. Full of, bearing, or covered with 
knobs or protuberances; knotty. 2. Of the 
nature of a knob, knob-shaped 1764. Hence 
Kno-bbiness 1611. 

Knobkerrie (ng-bke:ri). 
-kerry. 1849. [f. KNOB sb. + KERRIE, after 
Cape Du. knopkirie, -kieri.] A short thick 
stick with a knobbed head, used as a weapon 
or missile by S. Afr. tribes. Also transf. 
Knobstick (no-bstik). 1824. 1. A knobbed 
stick; a knobkerrie. 2. = BLACK-LEG 3. Also 
attrib. 1826. 

Knock, sb. ME. [f. Knock v.] An act of 
knocking; a hard stroke or thump; spec. © 
rap at a door to gain admittance, etc. 

Knock (ngk), sb.' 1587. [In sense jet 
Gael., Ir. cnoc knoll, hillock. With 2 cf. 
Da. dial. knock little hillock.) 1. A hill, à 
knoll 17... 2. A Lincolnshire name for ^ 


trans. To tie up, to 
compose or repair by 
To close up; to con- 


Also -keerie, 
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sandbank. Cf. Kentish K., a sandbank near 
the mouth of the Thames; also K. Sand. 
Knock (nok) v. (OE. cnocian = MHG. 
knochen, ON. knoka; f. imit. base (cf. the 
similar and synon. OE. cnucian, MLG. 
knaken, Sw. knaka).] 1. intr. To strike as 
with the fist or something hard; esp. to rap 
upon a door, etc., to gain admittance (const. 
at, ton, tupon). Also fig. b. trans. with 
indef. obj. i, To give knocks; also, with 
cognate obj. 1613. 2. trans. To give a hard 
blow or blows to; to hit, strike, beat, hammer 
OE. b. To make a strong impression on; to 
*fetch' (slang) 1883. 3. trans. To drive or 
bring (a thing) violently against something 
else ME. 4. intr. To come into violent 
collision with something; to strike, bump, 
clash 1530. b. Of mechanism: To rattle on 
account of parts being loose and striking 
each other 1869. Of a steam or internal 
combustion engine: To make a peculiar 
thumping noise 1004. c. with adv. or advb. 
phr.: To stir or move energetically, clumsily, 
and noisily, or at random, about a place 
1825. 5. trans. With extension: To drive by 
Btriking 1610. b. To rouse or summon by 
knocking at the door. collog. 1700. 

1. Knocke 5e, and it shal be opnyd to 30u WYCLIF 


Matt. 7 ii, 8. 2. I haue an humor 
to knoc! ntly well SHAKS. b. Phr. 
Tok. on (T: sp. to stun or kill by a blow 


1901. 
hurt, oneself by coming into collision with resist- 
ing facts or conditions. 4. c. A. . Navy Captain. . 
who has knocked about Africa half his life 1839. 
5. Ile yeeld him thee asleepe, Where thou maist 
knocke a naile into his head SHAKS. 

Phr. To k. the bottom out of : (fig-) to make of no 
effect (collog.). To k. into a COOKED hat, to k. 
Spors off or out of, to into the middle of next 
WEEK, ete. (slang. or colloq.). 

Comb. with advs. Knock about. a. trans. To 
treat roughly. b. intr, To move about in an 
irregular way; to lead an irregular life (collog.). 
» (rans, To fell to the ground with 
; nlso fig. b. To dispose of (an 
article) to a bidder at an auction sale by knock 
of hammer or mallet. c. To call upon (for a song, 
etc.) collog, d. To lower effectively (prices, etc.). 
collog, e. U.S. slang. To embezzle (passengers’ 
fares) 1860. Knock in. a. trans. To drive in by or 
as by blows. b. intr. (Univ. slang.) To knock so 
as to get into college after the gate is closed. 
Knock off, a. trans. To strike off by or as by a 
blow; also fig. To k. a person's head off, to beat 
him easily. b. To cause to leave off work. ¢ intr. 
To leave off, d. trans. To stop, give up (work). 
€. To complete or do hastily. collog. f. To strike 
off from an amount or sum. Knock out. a. trans. 
To resell by auction among themselves goods 
bought by confederates at a nominal price. | b. 
fig. To vanquish, exhaust. To k. out of time 
(P Millet 
unal 


up against, 
o come across, c. To make up 


in pass. g. intr. To become 
exhausted, to break down, h. trans. To put an 


Gunock-, the vb.-stem or noun of action in 
Jomb, K,-bark (Mining), ore that has been 
crushed. Also with advs., as k.-under, an 
act of knocking under; ete. 
)Kno'ck-about, knockabout, «a.  (sb.) 
M (The phr. knock about used attrib. and 
i -] A. adj. 1, Characterized by knocking 
an ut, or dealing blows 1885. b. Theatr. slang. 
E noy and violent character 1892. 2. Char- 
Tee ed by wandering irregularly about 
Hem b. Of clothes: Suitable for knocking 
taba on a etatis ears in on Qus Lnd 
a station who is han 

to anything 1876, wea 44 


1. This k. sport [football 

i 1885. b. A k. enter- 

tainment 1897, 2. b. Any make, from kc suits 
-clothes 1895. 


«80. 1. A knockabout performer or perfor- 
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mance (see A. 1 b) 1887. 2. Australia. A 
knockabout man (see A. 2 c) 1889. 

Knock-down. 1690. [The phr. knock 
down used attrib. and as sb.] 

A. adj. 1. Such as to knock down; fig. over- 
whelming. 2. Knock-down price, the price 
below which an article will not be knocked 
down at an auction 1895. 

B. sb. 1. Something overpowering; e.g. 
strong liquor (slang) 1698. 2. A blow that 
knocks down; also fig. Also, A stand-up or 
free fight 1809. 

Knocker (nokoi. ME. [f. KNOCK v. + 
-ER*.] 1, One who or that which knocks. b. 
A goblin imagined to dwell in mines, and to 
indicate the presence of ore by knocking 
1747. 2. An appendage, usually of iron or 
brass, fastened to a door, and hinged so that. 
it may be made to strike against a metal 
plate, to attract attention. (The most usual 
sense.) 1598. 

2. One could hardly find a K. at a Door in a 
whole Street after a Midnight Expedition of these 
Beaux Esprits STEELE. Phr. Up to the k., in firs' 
rate condition, in fine style (slang). 3. U.S. 
colloq. A captious critic 1911. 

Knocking (no-kin), vbl. sb. ME. |f. KNOCK 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of KNOCK v. 2. pl. 
8. Mining. Ore that has been broken with a. 
hammer before being crushed. b. Small 
pieces broken oif from stone by hammering 
or chiselling. 1747. 

Knock-knee (no-k;ni). 1827. [f. KNOCK 
v. + KNEE sb.) pl. Knees that knock together 
in walking from inward curvature of the legs. 
sing.  Knock-kneed condition. | Hence 
Knock-kneed a. having the legs bent 
inwards so that the knees knock together in 
walking; fig. halting 1806. 

Kno-ck-me-dow'n. collog. 1756. 

A. adj. Such as to knock one down (lit. or 


fig.); riotous; overbearing; prostrating 1760. 
He's so positive, so knock-me-down J. H. 
NEWMAN. 

B. sb. = KNOCK-DOWN B. 1, 


Kno:ck-out. 1818. A. adj. Characterized 
by knocking out; spec. a. of, or in con- 
nection with, an auction sale; b. of a blow, 
etc.: Such as to knock out of the contest. 

a. Combinations, by a set of men who attend real 
sales, and drive, by various means, respectable 
purchasers away, purchase at their own price, 
and afterwards privately sell the goods, under a 
US of public auction, termed * Knock-out Sales’ 
1818. 

B. sb. 1. The practice of knocking out at 
auctions, etc.; a knock-out sale; also, one of 
the confederates who ‘knock out’ 1854. 2. A 
knock-out blow 1894; hence, a defeat; also 
slang, something that excels or outdoes 
everything. 

Knoll (nós, sb. (OK. enoll, corresp. to 
MDu. knolle clod, ball (Du. knol turnip, 
tuber), MHG. knolle clod (G. knolle(n clod, 
lump, tuber), ON. knollr mountain summit, 
Norw. knoll clod, tuber.] 1. The rounded 
top of a mountain or hill. Obs. exe. dial. 2. 
A small eminence of more or less rounded 
form; a hillock, a mound OE. 

2. A Knole fitly placed. .for a Cittadell 1628. 

Knoll (nd"l), sb.* [Late ME., perh. imit. 
alteration of KNELL sb.] An act, or the 
action, of tolling a bell; the sound of a large 
bell (arch. and dial.). 

Knoll (nó), v. 1440. [Goes with prec.] 
1. trans. To ring, toll (a bell); = KNELL v. 2. 
Also fig. Now arch. and dial. 2. intr. 
KNELL v. 3. Now chiefly dial. 1582. b. trans. 
To ring a knell for 1597. c. To ring or toll out. 
TENNYSON. 3. frans. To summon by the 
sound of a bell 1600. 

1. And so his Knell is knoll'd SHAKS. 2. Where 
bels haue knoll’d to Church SHAKS. b. As a sullen 
Bel Remembred, knolling a departing Friend 
Saks. Hence Knorller. 

Knop (ngp), sb. late ME. [In XIV knoppe, 
knappe - MLG., MDu. knoppe (Du. knop) — 
OFris. knop, OHG. knoph (G. knopf knob, 
knot, button); cf. KNAP sb.'] 1. A small 
rounded protuberance, a knob; a boss, stud, 
button, tassel, or the like; in Arch. = KNOB 
sb. 1 b. Obs. or arch. exc. spec. 2. The bud 
of a flower (arch.) ME. 

1. Sex silver spones with knopis of oure Ladie 
1527. Comb. k.-sedge, the bur-reed, Sparganium. 
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1Knop, v. ME. [f. prec.) trans. To furnish 
or adorn with knops —1539, 

Knopped (nop), a. 1 Obs. ME. [f. KNOP 
sb. or v. + -ED.] Having knops; knobbed; 
bearing buds; knob-shaped. 

Knopweed, Knor, see KNAPWEED, KNUR. 

Knosp (nosp) rare. 1808. |- G. knospe 
bud, boss, knob.] An ornament in the form 
of a bud, bunch, or rounded protuberance; a 
knob, boss. Scorr. Hence Knosped a. 
furnished with knosps. 

Knot (not), sb.' (OW. enolla = Du. knot, 
MLG. knotte, MHG. knotze knob, knot i= 
WGme. *knullo += *knudn-.] 

I. 1. An intertwining of the parts of one or 
more ropes, cords, or the like, made for the 
purpose of fastening them together, or to 
something else, and drawn tight; a tie in a 
rope, necktie, ete.; also a tangle accidentally 
drawn tight, 2. A tie worn as an ornament or 
adjunct to a dress; a bow of ribbon; a 
cockade or epaulette ME. 3. Naut. A piece of 
knotted string fastened to the log-line, one 
of a series fixed at such intervals that the 
number of them that run out while the sand- 
glass is running indicates the ship's speed in 
nautical miles per hour; hence, each division 
so marked on the log-line, as a measure of 
the rate of motion. Also alirib, = ‘running 
(so many) knots’. 1638. b. Hence, loosely, = 
‘nautical mile’ 1748. 4. A definite quantit 
of thread, yarn, ete., being so many coils 
tied by a knot 1398. 5. Also Porier's knot: A 
kind of double shoulder-pad, with a loop 
passing round the forehead, used by London 
market-porters for carrying burdens 1719. 
6. A design or figure formed of crossing linos 
ME. 7. A flower-bed laid out in an intricate 
design; any laid-out garden plot; a flower-k, 
Now chiefly dial, 1494. 8. A central thickened 
meeting-point of lines, nerves, mountain- 
chains, ete. 1861. 9. Geom. A unieursal curve 
in three-dimensional space, which, on being: 
distorted so as to bring it into » plane with- 
out passing one part through another, will 
always have nodes 1877. 

1. Mounsieur Parrolles..that had the whole 
theoricke of warre in the k. of his searfe SHAK: 
Bowline k., diamond k., granny's k., loop-k., reef-k., 
running k., slip-k., surgeon's k., ete. ; see the first 
element in these, 2. The Officers lo wear 
mourning K. on their left Arm 1708, 3. A ten- 
knot breeze 1860. b. The ship went ten knots an 
hour 1748. 8. The k. of Pasco, a great ganglion, 
as it were, of the system [of the Andes] HERSCHEL. 

IL. Fig. applications. 1. A tangle or difli- 
culty; a knotty point or problem OK. b. 
"The main point in a problem; the complica- 
tion in the plot of a story or drama, etc. ME. 
2. A bond of union; a tic, link ME. b. spec. 
"The marriage tie ME. +3. A bon binding: 
condition; a spell that binds - 1513. 

1. Gordian k.: see GORDIAN, The death of John 
cut the k. FREEMAN. . Bend for the Countie, 
..Ile haue his k, ki yp to morrow morning 
Rom. & Jul. ty. ii. 24, 3. This was the first K. 
upon their Liberty HOBBES, 

TH. transf. 1. A hard lump in an animal 
body; a swelling or protubi a knob in 
a bone; a tumour, ganglion, wart, pimple, or 
the like ME. 2. A thickened part in the tissue 
of a plant; an excrescence on a steni, branch, 
or root; a node on a stem; the hard mass 
formed in a trunk at the insertion of a 
branch, causing a rounded cross grained 
piece in a board. Also, a bud. Also (pl.) a 
disease of plum and cherry trees. ME. 3. A 
knob or embossed ornamentation in carved 
or hammered work; a stud; a boss ME. 4. A 
hill of moderate height; esp. à rocky summit. 
Freq. in proper names in the north-west of 
England. ME. 5. A mass formed by the 
aggregation and cohesion of particles; a 
lump, clot, coneretion 1625. 6. A smull 
group, cluster, band, or company of persons 
or things ME. 

1. Let grow thy Sinews till their knots be strong 
SHAKS. The Queen, who sat With lips severely 
lacid, felt the k. Climb in her throat TENNYSO: 
D Blunt wedges riue hard knots SHAKS. 6. All d 
conclude Mr. Coventry, and Pett, and me, to be 

of a k. PEPYS. 

Comb.: k.-hole, (a) a hole in a board, cte., caused 
by the falling out of a k.; (b) the hollow formed in 
the trunk of a tree by the decay of a branch; 
-stitch, a stitch by which ornamental knots are 
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all senses, 

Knotberry. Also knoutberry. 1033. 
[perh. f. KNOT sb,* + BERRY.) Local name 
of the Cloudberry, Rubus chamwmorus, 

1538. [f. KNOT sb.* + GRASS; 
knotted stem.] 1. The plant 


the growth, Also 
danum, ote, 2. Applied to other plants with 
knotty stoms, oto.; as Marsh Bent, Mare's- 
tail, ete. 1578, 

1. You dwarfe You minimus, of hindring knot- 
grasse made SHAKS, 

Knotless (notlés), a, ME, [f. KNOT sb,” + 
-LW88,] Without a knot, free from knots; 


Yo'li slip frao me like à k. thread BURNS. 

Knotted (notéd), a. OE. (f. KNOT sb." and 
v. + -Mb,] 1. Having knots; tied in a knot; 
fastened with a knot. b. /ig. Entangled, 
intricate 1648, 2, Formed or decorated with 
knots or bossos, b, Of a gardon, laid out in 
knots, 1054, 3. Characterized by knobs, 
protuberances, excreseonces, or concretions; 
gnarled, as a trunk; having swollen joints, 
ag a stem; knitted (as the brows) 1440. b. 
Forming a close head of blossom (dial,) 1744. 

1. K, seourges COWPER, b. They're catch'd In k, 
law like nets BUTLER Hud, 11. lil, 18, 2. The West. 
corner of thy curious k. garden SHAKS, 3. The 
knees of k. Oakes Tr. & Cr. 1. ii. 60, K. Joints 
1701, branches 1776. 

Knotty (notD, a. ME. [f. KNor sb. + 
^Y]. 1. Having or full of knots. 2, fig. Full 
of intellectual complications; hard to 
explain; puzzling ME. 3. Hard and rough in 
charactor 1508, 

1. She bare a skourge, with many a knottle piring 
Nx. Like knota in a k, board 1594. 
wbtill and knottle Inquisitions BACON, 
nd dispell rooted and k. sorrowes 
Mit. Comb, k.-pated a, blockheaded. Hence 
Knorttily adr, Knottiness. 

Knotweed (ng-twid), 1578, [f, KNOT #b.' + 
Wren sb,^] ta. Knawel, b. Name for species 
of Centaurea (Knapwood, ete), from the 
knobby heads 1427, €. Name for species of 
Polygonum Lest, 

Knot work (no-twoak). 1551. 1. Ornamental 
work consisting of, or representing, cords 


intertwined and knotted together, 2, A 
kind of faney needlework 1582. 
Knotwort (notwást). 1545. [Seo Wort!) 


a. Knot (Polygonum aviculare), b. pl. 
LAndley's name for the N.O, fUecebraeear. 
Knout (nant, nat), æ. 1716. [= Fr. knout = 
Russ. kaul — Tool. knutr, rel. to KsoT s^] 
A kind of scourge, often fatal in its effects, 


Know (ni), sb. 1502. (f. Kxow v.) The 
knowing; knowledge. In the k. 
(colloq,), in possesion of inside information. 
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-enden, 

knegum. An original 
on IE, *gn- *gné- *gnd-, repr. also by CAN 
v.*, Ken v., and L. (g)noscere, cognoscere, Gr. 


yox, ] 
L 1. trans. To recognize; to identify; to 
ish. 12. trans. To acknowledge the 
claims or authority of ~1560. 

1. Whether that in the life everlasting, we shal k. 
one an other 1560, We'll teach him to know 
"Turtles from Iayes Merry W. 1. iii, 44. 2. I. Kk. 
the for my lorde 1450. 

IL, 1. To be acquainted with (a thing, place, 
person); to be familiar with (= Fr. connaitre, 
Ger. kennen) ME. b. To have personal ex- 
perience of (something) as affecting oneself. 
Also fig. Usu. with negatives, ME. 2. To be 
personally acquainted or on familiar terms 
with (a person ME. tb. intr. Of two 
persons; To be (mutually) acquainted (= Fr. 
se connattre) SHARKS. 3. (rans. To have carnal 
acquaintance with. (A Hebraism.) arch. ME. 

1. He knew the Tauernes wel in al the toun 
CHAUORR. refl. K. thy selfe ELYOT. b. He has 
never known trouble 1877. 2. They are neigh- 
bours of ours, but. we do not k, them 1901. b. 
Ant , de Cl, 1t, vi, 86. 

HIE. 1. To be aware or apprised of (= Fr. 
savoir, Ger. wissen); tto become cognizant of, 
ascertain ME. 2. To be conversant with; esp. 
to be versed or skilled in; fto learn ME. 3. 
To apprehend or comprehend as fact or 
truth. Formerly, occas., tTo get to under- 
stand ME, b. absol. or intr. To have under- 
standing or knowledge ME. 4. To be 
cognizant of (a fact); to apprehend (with the 
mind), to understand ME. b. absol. Often 
parenthetically, esp. in colloq. use, in you k., 
we k., do you k, ME. 

1. Pray let me k. your mind in this Por. I do 
not k, his age exactly 1776. 2. Of course you k. 
your ABC, ‘L. CARROLL’. Phr.To k, better (than to 
do something) To k. by heart, 3. He did not k, his 
own mind MACAULAY. b. Large-brow'd Verulam, 
The first of those who k. TENNYSON, 4. The Hol- 
Jander. . knows it right well, that there are none 
like English for Courage at Sea STURMY. When 
he knew himself insolvent 1817, He who does not 
k. what is true will not k, what is good JOWETT. 
b. Do you k., I saw the prettiest hat you can 
imagine JANE AUSTEN, Phr. Not if I know it, le. I 
will take care not to do the thing referred to. 

IV. 1. To k. how (formerly also fo k.): to 
understand the way, or be able (to do some- 
thing) 1548. b, ellipt. in eolloq. phr. AU one 
knows, all one can; also adeb., to the utmost 
of one's ability 1872. 12. To make known 
-1450. 3. In biblical language: To take 
notice of, care for; to look after, protect; to 
approve ME. 4. Used (chiefly in sense IIT. 1) 
in colloq. and slang phrases expressing saga- 
city, cunning, or ‘knowledge of the world’, as 
to k. what's what, to k. a thing or two, lo k. the 
time of day, ete. 1520. 

1. Ek, how to curse SHAKS. b. It cost him all he 
knew to restrain his "e 1883. 3. Thou hast 
knowne my soule in aduersite COVERDALE Ps. 
31:7. 4. The foreigner who does not ' k. the ropes” 
— that is to say, who is erasaly ignorant SALA. 

Comb. (with prep.) Know of—. a. To be cog- 
nizant of (something as existing, an event as 
having occurred). b. Uie: phrase. Not that I k, 
of, not so far as I k. ‘ot that you k. of, an 
expression of deflance 1742. Hence Knower, 
one who knows. 

Knowable (nó*Ab'D, a. (») 149. If. 
Know v, + -ABLE.] 1, That may be known; 
capable of being apprehended, understood, 
ascertained, or recognized. 2. sb. A know- 
able thing: usu. in pl. 1661. 

1. The k. Relations of unknown things HARTLEY. 
"The body. .was too much. disfigured to be k. 
1806. Hence Knowability, Know-ableness. 

Know-all. 1595. (f. Kxow v.) One who 
knows or professes to know everything. 

Knowle (nau), Se, and north. forms of 
KNoLL ab. 

Know-how (nó*hau). «lang (orig. U.S.). 
1457. Knowledge of how to do some par- 
ticular thing. 

Knowing (né*-in), vbl. sb. ME, |f. Know 
v. + -iNG*.] The action or fact denoted by 
12. 


action of getting to understand, or fact of 


KNOW-NOTHING 


understanding; knowledge ME. 4. The fact 
of being aware of something; cognizance; in- 
ee ME. tb. An experience. Macb, 11. 

iv. 4. 

3. K. is the acquiring and retaining knowledge 
and not forgetting JOWETT, 4. There is no k. how 
young women will act 1794. 

Knowing (nón), ppl. a. ME. [f. KNOW v. 
+ -ING*.] 1. That knows (see KNOW v), 2, 
Shrewd, cunning, acute, wide-awake. (Often 
implying the air of possessing information 
which one does not impart.) 1503. 3. Show- 
ing knowledge of ‘what is what’ in fashion, 
dress, etc.; stylish, smart. colloqg, Obs. or 
merged in 2. 1796, 

1. Our ordinary k. faculties M. ARNOLD. 
who is k. about horses JOWETT. 2. ‘I 
you', replied George, with a k. K of his head 
1452. Hence Know'ing-ly adv., -ness. 

Knowledge (ng-léd3), sb. ME. [In earliest. 
use north. (Knaulage) later in gen. use 
knowleche, -lache; prob. f, next. The pronune. 
né“lédg, used by some, is after know.) 

I. tl, Acknowledgement, confession; re- 
cognition of the position or claims (of any 
one)-1548. t2. Recognition —1011. 13. Legal 
cognizance. Chiefly Sc. —1732. t4, gen. 
Cognizance, notice; in phr, to fake k. of 1028. 

4. Wherefore haue wee afflicted our soule, and 
thou takest no k.? Zsa. 58:3. 

II. 1, The fact of knowing a thing, state, 
ete., or person; acquaintance; familiarity 
ME. 12. Personal ucquaintance, friendship, 
intimacy. b. One's acquaintances, —1000. 
3. Sexual intimacy. Now only in carnal k. 
(arch. and legal) ME. 4. Acquaintance with a 
fact; state of being aware or informed; 
consciousness (of anything) ME. b. absol. 
Acquaintance with facts, range of informu- 
tion, ken 1542. 5. Intellectual acquaintance 
with, or perception of, fact or truth; the 
fact, state, or condition of understanding. 
tFormerly, also, intelligence, intellect. ME. 
b. with pl. A mental apprehension; a 
cognition (rare) 1503. 6. Theoretical or 
practical understanding of an art, science, 
language, ete, ME. 7. The fact or condition 
of being instructed; information acquired by 
study; learning 1477. t8. Information; 
intelligence; intimation —1722. 9. The sum 
of what is known 1534. vith pL) A 
branch of learning; a science; nn art. 
(Rarely in sing.) 1581. t11. A sign, mark, or 
token —1555. 

1, His k. of human nature 1771. Phr, 1o grow 
out of k.: to cease to be known. 4. The k, that a 
oor 1001. b. Phr, T'o one's k., so far an 
also, as one js aware (in latter 


A man 
believe 


person 
one is aware; 


sense, also, of one's k.). To come to one's K. 5. 
implies. firm — belief,..of what js true. on 
sufficient grounds HATELY. K, of nature 


JEVONS, 6. Practical K. of Navigation at Sen 
NTURMY, 7. Hee that inereaseth k. Increaseth 
sorrow Ée:les, 1:18, 9. Abundance of emptie and 
unprofitable k, 1628, 

lomb. K.-box, joc, name for the head. 


tKnow'ledge, v. [Early ME, cnaw. 
enouleche :- OF, *cnawidéan implies 
*cndwl@cung, (a parallel endwel 


recorded), f. (je)endwan know + -«l 
(see -LOCK).] 1, (ranas, = AOKNOWLEDGK 
—1582, b. absol, or infr. To make acknow- 
lodgement ~1526, fc. intr. with fo (in biblical 
versions): To give thanks to, to praise 15 
2. trans, = ACKNOWLEDGE v. 2, ~1643. 3. 


ACKNOWLEDGE rw, 3. 1797. 4, trans. 
recognize and identify (a disease), to 
diagnose —1018, 


2. They k. thee to be the Father of nn Infinite 
majesty 1535. Hence Know-ledgement, tformal 
acknowledgement; knowledge, cognizance (arch.). 
tKnowledging rb. sb. the action of the vb.) 
also, = KNOWLEDGE ab. 

Knowledgeable (nolédsàb', a. 1007. 1f. 
KNOWLEDGE ab. and v, + -AhLE.] fl. |f. the 
vb.) Capable of being perceived or recog- 
nized -1619. 2. (f. the sb.] Possessing or 
showing knowledge or mental capacity. 
colloq. (orig. dial). 1831. Hence Know'- 
ledgeableness. Know ledgeably ade. 

Known (n*n) ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
KNow v.] 1. Become an object of knowledge: 
learned; familiar; often, familiar to all. t2. 
Possessed of knowledge; learned in; in- 
formed or aware of ~1655, = 

1. Men of k. courage 1647. A k. Non-juror 1704. 

Know-nothing (nd*nv:pin), sb. and 4. 


KNUB 


1825. [KNOW v.] sb. 1. a. An ignoramus. b. 
An agnos! 2. A member of a political 
party in U.S.A., called also the American 
party (1853-6). adj. Ignorant, agnostic. 
Hence Know'no:thingism, the profession 
of agnosticism 1866. 

Knub (nob) Now dial. or techn. 1670. 
[= MLG. knubbe, var. of knobbe KNOB sb.) 
1. = Kwon sb. 1. 2. The innermost wrapping 
of the chrysalis in a silk cocoon; usu. NUB 
1812. 

Knuckle (n»-k'D, sb. [Late ME. knokel — 
MLG. knükel, corresp. to OFris. knok(e)le, 
MDu. knokel, knói (Du. kneukel, MHG. 
knuchel, kniichel (G. knéchel), dim. of the 
base of MLG. knoke (Du. knok) MHG. 
knoche (G. knochen) bone, perh. ult. rel. to 
KNEK.] t1. The end of a bone at a joint 
-1058. 2. spec. The bone at a finger-joint; 
esp. applied to those at the roots of the 
fingers 1440, 3. The projection of the carpal 
or tarsal joint of a quadruped; hence, a 
‘joint’ of meat, esp. veal or ham, consisting 
of the knuckle-joint with the parts above 
and below it 1625. 4. Something shaped or 
protruding like a knuckle of a bone. spec. fa. 
A thickened joint of a plant, a node. b. 
Anat. A projecting bend of the intestine, C. 
Mech. The projecting tubular part of a hinge 
through which the pintle runs. d. Shipbuild- 
ing. An acute angle in certain timbers. 1001. 
5. = KNUOKLE-DUSTER 1861, 

2. Phr, Near the knuckle (colloq.): all but in- 
decent, Comb.: k.-bow, -guard, a guard on a 
sword-hilt to cover the knuckles; -end, the small 
end of a leg of mutton or pork. 

Knuckle (nv-k"!), v. 1740. [f. prec.] I. intr. 
To place one's knuckles on the ground in 
playing at marbles. Usu. k. down. 2. intr. 
(fig.) To give in. Usu. k. down or k. under. 
1740. 3. trans, To tap, strike, press, or rub 
with the knuekles 1793. 

2. He had to k, and comply in all points CAR- 
LYLE. Hence Knuckle-down as sb.: a. a game 
at marbles; b. submission; as adv. = submissively. 

Knuckle-bo:ne. 1440. 1, Any bone form- 
ing a knuckle 1577. 2. In an animal: a, A 
limb-bone with a ball-like knob at the joint- 
end, or the rounded end of such a bone; also, 
= KNUCKLE sb. 3. 1440, b. One of the meta- 
carpal or metatarsal bones of a sheep or the 
like; hence (usu. pl.) a game played with 
these; also called huckle-bones or dibs 1769. 

Knuckled (nokl'd), a. ME. [f. KNUCKLE 
95. + -wD*] fi. Knobbed, rugged; thick- 
Jointed, as the stem of a plant —1026. 2. 
Having (prominent) knuckles; protuberant 
like a knuckle 1842. 

Knu:ckle-du:ster. 1858. [f. KNUCKLE sb. 
+ Duster, (orig. criminals’ slang, U.S.)] A 
Metal instrument to protect the knuckles 
eS injury in striking, and to add force to a 

low, 

Knu:ckle-josnt. 1863 1. lit. Each joint. 
of the knuckles (of the hands), or the joint of 
the leg of an animal called a knuckle. 2. 
Mech, A joint in which a projection in one 
Part is inserted into a corresponding recess 
in the other (like knuckles clasped together); 
Also extended to universal joints, ete. 1863, 

nuffe, scc GNorr, 

Knur, knurr (ups). [Late ME. (xv) knor(re: 
See KNAn] 11. A hard excrescence or 
concretion in the flesh —1621. 2. A knot or 
hardened excrescence on the trunk of à tree; 
a kernel in stone; any swollen formation 
1545, 3. A wooden ball used in the north 
Country game of Knur and spell, resembling 
frap-ball, Also, A similar ball used in 
hockey, ete, 1852. 

Knurl, nurl (nal), sb. 1608, (Derivative of 
ae KwARL.] 1. A knot, knob, boss, 
ste ©, cte.; a small bead or ridge on a metal 
ten 2. ^ thick-set stumpy person (dial.) 
reas Hence Knurl, nurl v. to make knurls, 
to a^ or ridges (on an edge or surface); 
js ris » to crenate. Knurled, nurled a. 
iei pau so wrought; crenated, milled 
Awar TY a. having Knurls; knurl-like, 
Pull ot ao? 1618. |f. KNUR + -Yh] d. 
D knurs, knotty, gnarled 1004. 2. fig. 

notty, perplexing 1652. 


TOTEM Joc. sp. and pron. of Nur (= dandy) 
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Koala (kovi-là). Australia. 1808. [- native 
names killa, küla. ‘The current form koalu 
perh. arose as a misreading of koolah, which 
was formerly current.) An arboreal mar- 
supial mammal of Australia (Phascolarctos 
cinereus), of an ashen-grey colour, somewhat 
like a sloth in form. Also called the Aus- 
tralian or Native Bear, 

liKob (kb). 1774. [Said to be the native 
name in Senegal] An African water- 
antelope of the genus Kobus. So |\Ko-ba. 

(Kobold (kd*-béld). 1830. [G. kobold. Cf. 
Copart.) In German folklore: a. A familiar 
spirit, haunting houses and occas, helping 
the inmates; a brownie. b. An underground 
spirit haunting mines, etc.; a gnome. 

Kobold, obs. f. Conair. 

Kodak (ko"-dwk), sb. 1888. [Arbitrary word 
invented by Mr. George Eastman as a trade- 
mark.] A kind of portable photographic 
camera with a continuous roll of sensitized 
film upon which successive negatives are 
made; also erroneously applied to any hand 
camera. b. transf. A photograph taken with 
a kodak 1895. Hence Ko-dak v. intr. to 
photograph with a kodak; fig. to cateh or 
describe quickly or vividly. 

lKoel (koél). 1820. [Hindi kéil, f. Skr. 
kokila.) A cuckoo of the genus Eudynamis, 
esp. E. honorata of India, and E. flindersi of 
New Guinea and Australia. 

liKoff (kof). rare. 1704. [Du. kof.) Naut. 
A clunisy two-masted sailing-vessel, used by 
the Dutch, Danes, etc. 

lKoftgari (koftgüri.). E. Indian. 1874. 
[Urdu (Pers.) kiift-, koftgari *beaten-work '.] 
A kind of Indian damascene-work, in which a 
pattern traced on steel is inlaid with gold. 
Also abbrev. Koft, attrib. in k.-work 1880. 

J|Koh-i-noor (kóvhinü*i) 1849. [Pers. 
küh mountain, i of, nür light.] A famous 
Indian diamond, whieh became one of the 
British Crown jewels on the annexation of 
the Punjab in 1849; hence fig. anything 
superb of its kind. 

Kohl (kó-h'l, ko"). 1799. [Arab. kuhl; see 
ALCOHOL.] A powder (usu, of antimony) used 
in the East to darken the eyelids. 

Kohl’, abbrev. of next. 

liKohlrabi, kohl-rabi (kó"Iri-bi) Also 
erron. khol-. 1807. [- G. kohlrabi — (with 
assim, to kohl COLE!) It. cauli or cavoli rape, 
pl. of cavolo rapa (whence Fr. chou-rave), repr. 


med.L, caulorapa; see COLE!, RAPE sb.] A 
cabbage with a turnip-shaped sten the 
turnip-cabbage. 

(|Kokoon (kokü-n), kokong (koko). 1806. 


[Seehuana kgoko’ or khokong.] A large ante- 
lope (Antilope taurina) of S. Africa. 

Kon, kon(n)e, obs. fI. CAN v., CON v. 

Ko'nilite. 1821. [f. Gr. xóws dust + -LITE.] 
Min. A powdered form of silica found in the 
cavities of trap. 

Koodoo, kudu (kd). 1777. (Xosa- 
Kaffir igudu.] A large African antelope 
Strepsiceros kudu), having a brown coat 
marked with white stripes; the male has long 
spirally-twisted horns, 

Koolah, obs. var. of K 
Kopec(k, -peek, -pek, var. of CoPkCK. 

\\Kopje (ko-pi). 1881. [Du. kopje (Afrikaans 
koppie), dim, of kop head; sce Cor sb.*] In S. 
Africa: A small hill. 

Koran! (kora-n, kó"rin). 1625, [= Arab. 
kur'ün recitation, f. kara’a read. Cf. 
ALCORAN.] The sacred book of the Moslems, 
consisting of oral revelations by Mohammed 
collected in writing after his death; it is in 
Arabic. Hence Kora'nic a. 

Koran® (kórá-n). 1775. [- S. Afr. Du. kor- 
or knorhaan, f. kor-, knor- the bird's ery + 
haan cock.] A S. Afr. bustard, of the genus 
Eupodotes, esp. E. afra. 

Kosher (ko-fo1), a. (sb.) Also cosher, 
etc. 1851. (Heb. kāšēr fit, proper.] 1. 
Applied to food prepared according to the 
Jewish law. Hence of shops, houses, ete., 
where this is sold or used. 2. sb. (ellipt.) 
Kosher food; also, a kosher shop 1886. 

IKotal (ko"-t&l) E. Ind. 1880. [Pushtu 
kótal mountain pass.] The pass over a moun- 
tain; a col; the ridge or summit of a pass. 

\Kotow (kótau-), sb. Also kow-tow, -too, 


KREUTZER 


ete. 1804. [Chinese k‘o-t'ou, f. k'o knock + tou 
the head.] The Chinese custom of touching 
the ground with the forehead, as an expres- 
sion of respect, submission, or worship. b. 
Jig. An act of obsequious respect 1834, Hence 
Kotow', v. intr, to perform the k.; fig. to 
act in an obsequious manner, 

Kotwal (kgtwal. Æ. Ind. 1682. [Hindi 
kofwal, Urdu (Pers.) kūtwāl.] A chief officer of 
police for a city or town in India; a native 
town magistrate. Hence |Kotwa'lee, police 
station. 

lKoulan, kulan (küdàn) 1793. [Tartar 
kulan.) A species of equine quadruped 
(Equus onager), closely allied to the Dziggetai 
(with which it is united by some); the wild 
ass of Mesopotamia, Persia, and the banks of 
the Indus. 

lKoumiss (kü-mis). 1607. Cf. Cosmos", 
|*Fr. koumis, G. kumiss, Pol komis, 
kumys, Russ. kumjs; = Tatar kwmiz.] A 
fermented liquor prepared from mare's milk, 
used as a beverage by the Tartars; also, a 
spirituous liquor distilled from this. Imita- 
tions are also prepared from ass's milk and 
cow's milk, 

\|Kourbash, koorbash (kurbaj), sb. Also 
courbash, ete. 1814. [= Arab, kurbāj, 
kirbaj ^ Turk. kirbác whip.) A whip made of 
hippopotamus or other hide; an instrument. 
of punishment in Turkey, Egypt, and the 
Sudan. Hence Kou-rbash v. (rans. to flog 
with the k. 

lKousso (ku'so). 1851. [Abyssininn.] The 
dried flowers of an Abyssinian plant, /Tagenia. 
(Brayera) abyssinica, used as an anthelmintic. 

Kow-tow: sce Korow. 

Kraal (kral), sb. 1731. [-S. Afr. Du. kraal = 
Pg. curral; see CORRAL.] 1. A village of S. or 
Central African natives, consisting of a collec- 
tion of huts surrounded by a fence or stock- 
ade. Also transf. the community of such a 
village. b. loosely. A hovel 1832, 2. An en- 
closure for cattle or sheep; a stockade, pen, 
fold 1796, Hence Kraal v. (rans. to enclose 
in a k. 

Krait (krait). Æ. Ind. 1874. [Hindi 
karait.] A venomous snake of the genus 
Bungarus, esp. B. cæruleus, common in 
Bengal. 

(Kraken (kriken, kré-kén) 1755. [= 
Norw. kraken (n is the suffixed def. art.).] A 
mythical sea-monster of enormous size, said 
to have been seen at times off the coast of 
Norway. 

Far, far beneath in the abysmal sea,..The K. 
sleepeth TENNYSON. 
lKrameria (kramf-ria). 1855. [mod.L.; f. 
J. G. H. Kramer, un Austrian botanist. See 
314^.] a. Bot. An anomalous genus of Poly- 
galaceae, comprising branched spreading 
undershrubs, natives of America, having 
astringent properties. b. Med. 'The root of 
K. triandra (rhatany-root), or a drug made 
from this. 

Krang, var. of KRENG. 

(Krantz, kranz (krwents). S. Africa, 1834, 
I8. Afr. Du. = Du. krans coronet, chaplet 
OHG., (MH)G. kranz coronet, circle, en- 
circling ring of mountains, f. a base meaning 
*ring'.] A wall of rock encircling à mountain 
or summit; hence, any precipitous or over- 
hanging wall of rocks. 

Kreatic, Kreatine, etc., var. of CREATIC, 
CREATINE, etc. 

Kreil, krele, obs, ff. CREEL. 

Kremlin (kre-mlin). 1662. [= Fr. kremlin, 
f, Russ. kreml’ citadel, of Tartar origin.) The 
citadel or fortified enclosure within a Russian 
town or city; esp. that of Moscow, which 
contains the imperial palace. 

Kreng (kren). Also krang, (RANG. 1820, 
[- Du. kreng carrion, carcass; etym. unkn.] 
The carcass of a whale from which the blub- 
ber has been removed. Hence Kre'nging- 
hook, an instrument for stripping the blub- 
ber from a dead whale; so Krenger. 

Kreosote: see CREOSOTE. 

(Kreutzer (kroi-tsor). Also creutzer, 
kreuzer, etc. 1547. [- G. kreuzer, f, kreuz 
Cross, after med.L. denarius crucigerus 
*eross-bearing penny '.] A small copper (orig. 
silver) coin formerly current in Germany and 
Austria. 
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kroner), Sw. krona (pl. 
ji of, CkowN ab.) 1. A silver 
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Kru (krü), 1835. (W. Afr.) 
|. Of or pertaining to a Negro 
‘on the coast of Liberia, skilful 
Kru-man, one of this 


rn (kru ). 1004, [G., f. 
krumm crooked + horn HORN.) Mus. a. An 
obsolete wind-instrument of à curved form. 
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CRKMONA *, 
Kryo- (krolo), var. sp. of eryo-, comb. f. 
Or. apes frost, 


element. 
ae en atomic number 36; atomic 
Ksar, obs. 


y obs. 


OLAR. 
Kshatri (kjwtriya, tr. W. 
kshatriya, f. kahatra 5 


Hindus. 

WKudos (klüdow), 1703 (Conmmpan). [= 
(ir, xitor.) Glory, fame, renown (Unie. slang 
and roll.) Hence Ku'dize v., Kudos v. 
(nonce-weds,), to praise, glorify. 

Kufic, var. Cer, 

J3Kukang (kw). 1561. [Malay khang.) 
‘The slow-paced lemur or loris. 

Ku-Kluxi-Klan) (kidsklokekleon), 1508. 
{Paneifal invention sald to be based on Gr. 
wider circle, and CLAN. 
formed in the Southern after the civil 
whites and to 


weoelated with murder and outrage, 

FKukri (kukrü. 1511. [Mindi kukri) A 
curved knife, broadening towards the point, 
wed by the Gurkhas, 

Kulan, var. of KOULAN, 

(Kultur (kultr), (0. = L. cultura Cot 
Teas.) Applied derisively to German 
eivillzation, exp. a» exemplified by their 
method of wurfam. 

Kumis, -iss, - ys, var. of Koc. 

Hommel (kümeli), Iw. [G; ewe Cv- 
MIN.) A liqueur, favoured with cumin, made 
in North Germany. 

JKunkur (ko ykea), K. Ind, Alo concher, 
kankar, cte. 1793. j- Hindi tanbor — 


a 
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(Kusima-nse, 1861. [Native name.) A 
small burrowing carnivorous animal, Crossar- 
chus obscurus, of W. Africa. 

Kuskus, var. of KHUs-KHUs (= CUSCUS!). 

Kutch, Kutcha, var. of Cuter, CUTCHA. 

WKuttar (kot. E. Ind. 1090. [Hindi 
kaffar = Skr. kaffdra.] A short Indian dng- 
gor, having a handle of two parallel bars, 
Joined by n cross-pioce. 

IKvass (kvas). 1553. [Russ. kvas.) A for- 
mented beverage in use in Russia; ryo beer, 

Ky, pl. of Cow (now Sc. and n. díal.). 

kiabooca (kolàbü-kA). 1831. 

L} iy kayu-buku knot-wood.] A Malaysian 

tree (Pterospermum indicum) furnishing an 

ornamental wood, also called Amboyna wood. 

jKyang (kywy monosyll.). Also kiang. 

182. [Tibetan kyang, rkyang.] A Tibetan 
species of wild horse or ass (Equus kiang). 

Kyanite, var. CYANITR, now more usual. 
Kyanize (kolnoiz) v. 1837. 1f. J. H. 
Kyan, inventor of the process (1892), + 
^m.] (rans. To treat (wood) with a solution 
‘of corrosive sublimate, to prevent decay. , 
Kyano-, var. f. Cyaxo-; Kyanophyll 
(kolae-nofil) (Gr. Ww leaf], Kraus's name 
for a blue-green substance, supposed to be n 
constituent of chlorophyll. 

Kyanol (kobànol) 1855. [f. Gr. mor 
CYANO ~ + Ol.) A synonym of ANILINE, 
fKyd, kydde, v. (pseudo-arch.) — 1030. 
{Evolved from ME. kyd, i-kyd, pa. pple, of 
KrrHk v., misused by Spenser.) (rans. 'To 
know. Sheph, Cal. Dec, 92, 93. 

Kye, pl. of Cow (now Se. and n. dial,), 
Kyke, obs, f. KERK. 

Kyle (koil), Se. 1549. [= Gael, caol (kòl), 
gen. caoil (kOi) ‘narrow strait or sound", sb. to 
eaol narrow.) A narrow channel between two 
inlands, or an island and the mainland; a 
wound, n strait, 

(Kylie (koili). W. Austral. 1839. [Nativo 
name,| A boomerang, 

Kylin (kblim) Also kilin, 1857. [= 
Chinese. ch'ilin (Wado), f. ch'i malo + lin 
female,] A fabulous animal of composite 
form, figured on Chinese and Japanese 
pottery, 


{Also locally 


reared in the Highlands and Western Inland» 
of Scotland, 
i woe KIMNKL. 

Kymograph (kokmograf. 1867, |f. Gr. 
wwe, comb, f. «fuo wave + GRAN.) An 
instrument for graphically recording varin- 
ations of pressure of à fuid, esp. in the vessels 
of a living animal. Also called kymographion. 
Henee Kymograrphic a. 

Kymric, Kyphosis: sec Cynic, ete. 

Kyrie (kol*iri, kirie). 1519. [Short 
for Kyrie eleison; wo next.) 1. = next. b. 
ep. A musical setting of the Kyrie eleison in 
the Ordinary of the Mass, or of the Responses 
to the Commandments in the Anglican Com- 
munion Service. 12, = next, 2. 1552. 
eleéson (kirie él ison). 

Lord 


yrielle (kirieD. 1847. {= Fr. kyrielle, 
kyricle, in med.L. pl. kíríelen. (Du 


IK; 
OFr. 
Cange); shortened form of Kyrie eleizon.| A 
form of French poetry divided into little 
equal coupleta, and ending with the same 
word whieh serves for the refrain. 

Kyriologic, var. of Craorooic. 

Kyte (kolt). Se. and n. dial. 1540. (Of unkn. 


origin.) The belly, stomach, paunch. 
Kythe, var. sp. of Krux e. 


LABEL 


L 


L (e), the twelfth letter of the modern and 
the eleventh of the ancient Roman alphabet, 
represents historically the Gr. lambda and 
ultimately the Semitic lamed. 

"The sound normally expressed by the lottor 
is the ‘point-side’ consonant, ie. a sound 
produced by the emission of breath at the 
sides, or one aide, of the oral passage when 
it is partially closed by contact of the point 
of the tongue with the gums or palate 

L. 1. An object shaped like the letter Also 
written el.) a. An extention of a building at right 
angles to the main block, b. An elbow-joint of a 
pipe. 2. attrib, and Comb., as L-shaped adj 

 Symbolical uses. 1. Used to denote serial 
order; applied e.g. to the twelfth, or more usually 
the eleventh (I or J being omitted) group or 
section, the eleventh sheet of a book, etc, 2. The 
Roman numeral for 50, 
TIL Abbrevs. L. = tLord, Lordship (pl. L 

. Linnwus; Latin; in Stage directions, eto., 
= Liventiate of Dental 
. L or | [L. libra] = 
g. 1001. 


); in 


, lower case, 
tiple, L.M. (Prosody), tong metre, 
Boe also LL., LXX, 

La (ñ), sb. ME, (orig, first syllable of 
L. labii; seo Ut.) "The sixth note in Guido 
d'Arezzo's hexachords, rotained in solmiza- 
tion as the sixth note of the octave, 

La (lñ, ln), inf, 1598, (Cf. Lo (OK. lå and 
carly ME. la).] An exclam, formerly used to 
introduce or accompany 4 conventional 
phrase, an address, or an emphatic stat 
ment; in recent use, an expression of sur- 
prise. Now only dial, vulgar, and arch. 
fb. Repeated as an expression of derision 
(Timon nit, 1. 22). 

Laager (Moi, wb. Also lager. 1550. 
I8. Afr. Du., = G. lager, Du. leger; Bee 
LKAGURR sb.) A camp, encampment; esp. 
one in the open marked out by a circle of 
wagons. Hence |Laa'ger v. (rans, to form 
(wagons) into a 1,; to encamp (persons) in a 
l. Also absol. or intr, 

Lab (imb), v, Obs. or dial. MK. Also labb. 
[corresp. to Du. labben = klappen 'warrire, 
blaterare, fabulari* (Kilian), Cf. contemp. and 
synon. BLAB v.'] trans. and » blab 
—1475. So Lab ab., a blab, tell 

Lab. Abbrev. of LABORATORY (sense 1). 

Labadist (lw-bidist), 1753. [- Fr. Laba- 
dise, f, Labadie; woo -wwr.] Heel, Hist A 
follower of Jean de Labadie (1610-74), 
seceded from the Roman Church and four 
ed a pect holding Quietist views. So La 
dism. 

ILabarum (lie-birdm). 1058. [Late L: 
(Tertullian), whence Byzantine Gr. sposó.) 
The imperial standard of Constantine the 
Great (300-337 4D), being the Roman 
military standard of the late Empire with 
Christian symbols added; hence gem, 9^ 
symbolical banner. 

ILabba (im-bà). 1525. [perh. native name.) 
A cavy, Calogenys paca, native to Guiana, 

Labby (bi). 1901. [Of unkn. origin.) At 
Monte Carlo, a system in which the stakes 
Are wo arranged that a win cancels two 


previous losses. 

:Labdanum (wbdánóm). Abo tlap-- 

1502. (med.L. form of L. LADANUCX.] = 

—— EOM s ogi 
eap cama, buds, stripes " 

Browsixo. d 


Lubefactation (ueibifekt?^fon). l- b 
labefaclatio, t. labefactat-, pa. ppl. stem of 


labefactare, freq. ot labefacere; ec next, 
TATRON.] = next. JONSSON. 
Labefaction (lebifm-kfon). 1620. [- labe- 


fact-, pa. ppl. stem of L. labefacere weaken, f. 
labi fall = facere make; see -10N.| A shaking, 
weakening; overthrow, downfall. 

tLa-befy, v. 1620. [= L, labefacere; see proc- 
WY.) trans. To weaken, impair. 

Label (12!-bél), s. ME. [= OFr. label rib- 
bon, fillet (also lambel, mod. lambeau rag), 


LABEL 


prob. — Gmo. form rel. to Lav sb.', with dim. 
sufix.) 1. A narrow band of linen, cloth ete. ; 
the infula of a mitro. 12. A strip of paper or 
parchment attached to a document by way 
of supplement; henee, a supplementary note 
or clause, a codicil. Also fig, —1700. t3. 
Astron. and Surveying, In an astrolabo, oto., 
a narrow thin brass rule used chiefly in taking 
altitudes —1074. t4. gen. A slip or strip of 
anything; og. of land, of iron, ete, -1686. 5. 
Her, A mark of cadency distinguishing the 
eldest son of a family and consisting in a 
band drawn across the upper part of the 
shield having (usu. three) dependent points 
(label of three points); cf. Fix b. I. 5. ME. 
6. A narrow strip of material attached to a 
document to carry the seal 1404. 7. A slip of 
paper, cardboard, metal, ete, for attaching 
to an object and bearing its name, descrip» 
tion, or destination, (The chief current 
sense.) Also fig. 1079. tb. An adhesive 
postago-stamp, oto. 1840-1900. 8, Arch. (also 
L-mould, -ing) A moulding over a door, wine 
dow, oto.; n dripstone 1823. 

t. A knit night-cap.. With two long labels 
button'd to his chin BP. HALL. 2. Cymb. V, v. 430. 
7. The hamper was directed by a 1. on the cordin 
Dx Fog, b. Sheets of 1d. Labels containing 240 
Stampa 1840, 

Comb.: top Arch., à boss or corbel supporting 
the end of 


Label (lé^b6D, v. Also tlable. 1601. |f. 
prec.) frans. To attach a label to; fig. to 
designate as with a label, to set down in a 
category (as 80«nnd-s0). 

. It would be most unjust to 1. Byron, as a 
rhetorician only M, ARNOLD. Hence La-beller. 
liLabellum (libe-lim). 1826. [L., dim. of 
labrum lip.) 1. Hot. The lower division or lip 
of an orchidaccous corolla 1830, 2. Entom. 
One of a pair of tumid lobes terminating the 
proboscis of certain insects. Hence Labell- 
oid a. Hot. lip-shaped. 

Labial (lé'-bidl). 1504. [7 med.L. labialis, f. 
L, Labia lips; seo Lir, -AL*.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the lips 1650, 
b, Anat., Zool., oto. Pertaining to a lip, lip- 
like part, or LABLUM; Like or serving as a lip 
1056, 2, Phonetics, Of a vocal sound: Formed. 
by completo or partial closure of the lips, as 
no m, f, v, w, and the ‘rounded’ vowels 

1. The |. muscles that swelled with Vehement 
evolution of yesterday Marseillaises CLOUGH, Lr. 
pipe, an organ-pipe furnished with lips, a fue- 


"n 

. $b, 1. A labial sound 1668. 2. A labial 
part or organ, e.g. one of the labial palpi of in- 
moots, ete. 188 
Hence La'bialism, tendency to lablalize 
wounds, La'bialize v. to render (a sound) 
oe in character; to round (a yowel); hence 


lization. 
Labiate (lé^blt). 1706. [= mod.L. 
labiatus, t. LABIUM; seo -ATR?.] 


A. adj. 1. Bot. a. Lipped; having the corolla 
or calyx divided into two parts which suggest 
lips; bilabiate, b. Belonging to the N.O. 
Labiate, consisting of planta usually having 
bilabiate flowers, opposite leaves, and square 
stalks, eg, the mints, ground-ivy, ete. 2. 
Anat. 1 Zool. Resembling a lip or labium 
(Dicta). So La-biated a. 1707. 

B. sb. Bot, A lablate plant. 1545. 

Labiatiflorous (lé:bije'tiflo*-ras), a. 1855. 
It. mod.L. labiatus (see prec.) + -florus 
fowered + *0Us,] Hot. Having lablate flow- 

Labidometer (lwbido-mitos). 1853. (f. Gr. 
MB, Mpd- forceps + -MkTER Cf. Fr. 
labidométre,] Surg. A pair of obstetric for- 
Cops with a scale attached for measuring the 
fatal head, 

Labile (lébil, ln-bID, a. 1447, [= late L. 
labilis, f. labi fall; scc "IE. 1. Liable or 
Prone to lapse. 12. Slippery (Hf. and fig.) 
-1654, 3. Prone to undergo displacement or 
chango; unstable, Now only in Physics and 
Chemistry. 1008, 4, Electr. Said of the appli- 
cation of a current by moving an clectrode 
Over an affected region 1888, 

i l. stato of equilibrium LD. SALISBURY. 
ence Labi-lity, proneness to lapse, instability. 
bio- (lé-bio), comb. f. L. labium lip, 
(a) Phonetics, ‘formed with lips and —', as 
labio-dental, 'ei ; (b) Path.. ‘having to do 


with lips and —', as labio-alveolar, ete. 
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Labium (IPbióm), 1097. (L., = *lip*.] 
A lip or lip-like part. 1. Anat. ta. One of the 
sides of the aperture of a vein. b. Chiefly in 
pl. labia, in full labia pudendi: Tho lips of the 
female pudendum 1722, 2. In insects, crusta- 
coans, etc., the floor of the mouth, which 
servos as an under lip 1824, b. Conch. Tho 
inner lip of a univalve shell 1839, 3, Hot, The 
(lower) lip of a labiate corolla 1823, 

Lablab (lwe-bleb). 1823. { Arab. labldb.] 
The Egyptian or black bean, a native of 
sd but naturalized in most warm coun- 


les. 

tLaborant. 1605. [- med.L. laborans, -ant-, 
labourer, workman, pr. pple. of L. laborare; 
see LABOUR v., ANT. Cf, OFr, laborant.) 
TE workman; chemist's assistant 

Laboratory (lw-boriteri), 1605. [7 med.L. 
laboratorium, t. laborat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
laborare; see LABOUR v., "ORY *.] 1, A building 
set apart for experiments in natural science, 
orig. and esp. in chemistry, and for the manu- 
facture of chemicals, ete, Also franaf. and 
Jig. 2. Mil. ‘A department of an arsenal for 
the manufacture and examination of am- 
munition and combustible stores' (Voyle) 
1716. 3, Metall. "The space between the fire 
and flue-bridges of a reverberatory furnace 
in which the work is performed; also called 
the kitchen and the hearth’ (Raymond) 1839. 
4, altrib,, ws L-work, ete, 1769. 

1. fig. A notion neatly turned out of the I. of the 
mind J, H. NEWMAN, Hence Latboratorrial a. 

Laborious (libo*rios, a. ME. [= (O)Fr. 
laborieux = L. laboriosus, f. labor; soe LABOUR 
8b., los.) 1, Given to labour; hard-working, 
b. = LABOURING ppl. a. 1. 1777, 2, Toilsome 
ME. b. Of concrete objects: Entailing labour 
in construction, execution, or working. 3. 
Midwifery. Attended with severe labour 1637, 
14. Pertaining to labour, QUARLES, 

1. All. .combine to drive The lazy Drones from 
the l. Hive DRYDEN. b. The l, classes BURKE, 2, 
Hate not l, worke, neither husbandrie Ecelus. 
7:15, b. L. orient ivory sphere in sphere TENNY- 
80! Hence Labo'rlous-ly adv., -ness, No 
TLa'borous a, ME, 1782. 

Labour, labor (lébo2), sb. ME. [= OFr. 
labo(u)r (mod, labeur ploughing) = L. labor, 
labor- labour, toil, exertion, trouble, suffer- 
ing. In the British Isles the sp. with -our is 
usual, in U.S. -or is preferred.) 1. Bodily or 
mental toil, esp. when painful or compulsory. 
2. spec, in mod. use: Physical exertion direct- 
ed to the supply of the material wants of the 
community 1776. b. The general body of 
labourers and operatives who take this part 
in production. Chiefly attrib. 1880. 3. An 
instance of bodily or mental toil ME. 4. 
The product or result of toil, Also pl. Obs, 
exe, arch. ME. +5. Trouble taken. (Occas. 
pl.) -4066,. 6. The pains of childbirth; travail 
1645. Also fig. 17. Eclipse. DRYDEN, 

1, Man goeth forth vnto his worke: and to his l., 
vntill the euening Pa, 104:23, Pleasure ts I, too, 
and tires as much COWPER, Phr, Hard l.: see 
Harpa, IV. 2. 2. L., therefore, Is the real measure 
of the exchangeable value of all commodities 


ADAM SITH. b. The lamentary representa- 
tion of L 1901, 3. A l. of Hercules, n task ro 
lore: see. LOVE 


labour may be accommodated; «market, the 
supply of unemployed |, with reference to the 
demand for it: -party (also Independent Labour 
Party), a political party claiming to further the 
interests of the labouring or wage-carning classes; 
-ynrd, a yard in a workhouse or prison, where 
enforced I. is done by the inmates, 

Hence La'bourless, la'borless o. without L; re- 
quiring or doing no I. 

Labour, labor (lé^bai), r. ME. [= (O)Fr. 
labourer (now chietly, plough) = L. laborare, 
f. labor labour, toil, exertion, trouble; sce 
prec.) 

I. trans. 1. To spond labour upon (the 
ground, etc.); to cultivate (now poet. or arch.); 
to work (a minc). 2. gen, To work upon; to 
produce or execute with labour. Obs. or arch. 
ME. 13. To use labour upon in rubbing, or 
the like; hence, to rub, pound, beat, etc. -1661. 
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4. To belabour. Obs. exe. dial. 1604, 5. To 
treat with great pains; to work out in detail, 
elaborate (a point, & question) 1449. 6. To 
work with a view to (a result); to work hard 
for (a cause, ete), Obs. or arch, ME. 17. To 
endeavour to influence or persuade 1638, t8. 
(with compl.) To bring into a specified con 
dition or position by strenuous exertion 1007, 
19. To work; to use in some work —-1071; to 
cause to undergo fatigue. arch. 

linh labourer. hazards much when he 
laboura land for himself A. YOUNG, 2. They, .l. 
Honerito sustain thelr Lives DRYDEN, S. Though 
he BuRKK. In a 


hard or against difficulties ME, 2, To strive 
(for some end or (o do something) ME, t3. 
To exert one's influence. Const, fo (a person), 
~1587, 4. To move, exp. with painful exertion 
(lit, and fig.) Now rare, ME. To be 
troubled or distressed, as by disease, want, 
eto. ; to suffer from some impediment or do- 
fect. Const, under (tof, with, on, in). ME. 
16. Of women: To travail. Also fig. -1711. 
7. Of a ship: To roll or Ritch, heavily 1627, 

1. He that laboryth not, let him not eate 1542. 
2. I laboured for peace COVERDALE Pa, 120:7. 
L, not to comfort me Tsa, 22:4. 4. Make not 
all the people to 1, thither Josh. 7:3. $. To |. 
under an entire misapprehension KINGSLEY, 6. 
All women labouryng of chylde Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Hence {Larbourable a, capable of being labour- 
ed, Laboured, la‘bored ppl. a, highly elaborat- 
ed; showing indications of excesive labour; 
bare ng in spontaneity. 

Labourer, laborer (lé'-bore1), ME. [= 
(O)Fr. laboureur, f, labourer; see prot., ER” 
3.] One who labours. 1. One who performs 
physical labour as a service or for a liveli- 
hood; spec. one who does work requiring 
chiefly bodily strength (often differentiated. 
as agricultural, dock, mason's l., ete.),. 2. gen. 
One who does work of any kind ME, 3. ^ 
working insect, ‘worker’ 1001. 

1. Statute of Labourers, mod, du of the 
statute De Servientibus (23 Edw. I i regulating 
the rato of wages. An intelligent villager—not a 
labourer, but a man of the working-class 1801, 2. 
The |. is worthy of his hire Luke 10:7, 

Labouring, laboring (lé'boriy), vbl. sb. 
ME. |f. Lanoun v. + -ING*.] ‘Tho action of 
LABOUR v. Also attrib. 

Labouring, laboring (lé'-boriy), ppl. a. 
ME, [f. ax prec. + -ING*.) 1, That labours; 
esp. performing unskilled labour, as in |, man, 
population. t2, Of a woman; Suffering the 
pangs of childbirth, Also (ranaf, ~1704. 3. 
Striving against pressure or some obstacle; 
that is in trouble or distress; (of the heart) 
struggling under emotion or suppressed fool- 
ing, also heaving, palpitating; (of a ship) 
rolling or pitehing heavily. (Often with some 
reference to 2.) ME. tb. Of the moon: 
Kelipsed, (A Latinism,) ~1665. 

1. T, .oar’d with lab'ring arms along the flood 
Pork. Phr. Labouring oar: the oar which requires 
most labour to work it; hence fig. 2. The l, moun- 
tain must bring forth a mouse DRYDEN, Hence 
La'bouringly adr. 

Labourism (lé^boriz'm). 1003, [f. LABOUR 
ab,  -w.] The principles and practice of 
the Labour Party. Hence La'bourist, -ite. 

Laboursome, laborsome (le^ boisüm), d. 
1501. [f. LABOUR ab. + -5OMM'] ti = 
LABORIOUS 1, -1020. 2. = LAnomioUs 2, Now 
rare or dial, 1677. 3. Of a ship; Liable to 
pitch and roll in a heavy sea 1601. Hence 
La-boursome-ly adv., -ness. 

Labrador (le:brüdó-i), name of 
peninsula in British N, Amor.: L. blue, 
blue of labradorite; L. dog, a variety of the 
Newfoundland dog; L. duck, a sea«duck of 
N. Amer.; L. feldspar, spar, stone (also 
simply labrador) = LABRADORITR; L. tea, 
Ledum latifolium and L. palustre of N, Ame 
which have leaves that have been used for 
tea, 

Labradorite (lwbridg-roit). 1814. [f. prec. 
+ ITR? 2b.) Min. A kind of feldspar from 
Labrador, which shows a brilliant variety of 
colour when turned in the light. 

tLabras. Pistol’x blunder for L. labra, pl. 
of labrum lip. Merry W. 1. i. 166, 


LABRET 


Labret (lé-brét). 1857. [f. next. + -ET.] 
An ornament inserted in the lip. 

\Labrum (lé^-bróm). Pl. labra. 1816. (L., 
cogn. w. LABIUM.) A lip or lip-like part. a. 
In insects, ete.: The upper border or covering 
of the mouth, b. Conch. The outer lip of a 
univalve shell. Hence La'bral a. 

Laburnum (lübounóm) 1578. [= L. 
laburnum (Pliny), prob. of foreign origin.] 
A small leguminous tree, Cytisus laburnum, 
with profuse racemes of bright-yellow 
flowers. Applied also to similar plants. 

Labyrinth (lw-birinp), sb. 1548, [- Fr. 
lab, or L. labyrinthus - Gr. AaBópudos, 
of non-Hellenic origin.) 1. An intricate 
structure of intercommunicating passages, 
through which it is difficult to find one's way 
without a clue; a maze 1649, 2. transf. An 
Intricate or tortuous arrangement (of physi- 
cal features, buildings etc.) 1015. b. (a) 
Metall. A series of channels used for dis- 
tributing and separating the ores in the order 
of the coarseness of grain 1839. (b) A chamber 
of many turnings for the condensation of 
fumes arising from dry distillation, etc. 
1875, 3. Anat. A complex cavity hollowed 
out of the temporal bone, consisting of a 
bony capsule (osseous I.) and a delicate mem- 
branous apparatus (membranous l.) contained 
by it; the internal ear 1090. b. Applied to 
other organs of intricate structure 1774. 4. 
fig. An entanglement, maze of things, events, 
ideas, ete. 1548. 

1. Crete will boast the L, SPENSER. Labyrinths 
are only pipor for large gardens, and the finest in 
the world is said to be that of Versailles 1753. 2. 
Leyden lies. in the midst of a |. of rivulets and 
canals 1777. 4. The I. of the statutes under which 
London is governed 1883. Comb, 1. fret Arch., a 
fret, with many turnings, in the form of a l. 
Hence Labyrinth v, trans, to enclose in or as in a 
15 to prrange in the form of a ], Labyrinthian, 
Labyrinthic, «al, Labyri-nthine adjs. pertaining 
to, of the nature or form of, a L; fig. intricate, 
inextricable, 8o Labyri-nthiform a. 

Labyrinthodon  (lwebirinpódon). — 1547. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. Aufóputor (prec.) + ddos, ddovr- 
tooth.) Palwont, Any large fossil amphibian 
of the genus Labyrinthodon, characterized by 
teeth of labyrinthine structure having the 
enamel folded and sunk inward. So Laby- 
ri'nthodont. A. sb, = prec, 1841. B. adj. 
Having labyrinthine teeth; spec. pertaining 
to the genus Labyrinthodon ot fossil amphib- 
lans 1807. 

Lac! (lik), 1563. [- (through Du. lak, Fr. 
laque (xv), or Sp., Pg. laca, It. lacca, med.L. 
lae, lacca xm/xuD, Hind. lakh :- Prakrit 
lakkha i= Skr, lakshd, Ct. LAKE sb.*, SHELLAC.] 
1. Also (gum-lac.) The dark-red resinous in- 
crustation produced on certain trees by the 
puncture of an insect (Coccus lacca), and used. 
in the Bast ns a scarlet dye. When melted, 
strained, and formed into irregular thin 
plates, it is known as shell-lac or SHELLAC. 
12. The colour of lac; crimson; a pigment 
prepared from lac -1703. t3. = Lacquer 2 
a, b. 1727, 4. Ware coated with lac 1662, 

attrib, and Comb,: 1-cochineal, the insect that 
produces I. (Coceus lacca); «dye, a scarlet dye pre» 
pared in India from 1.; -Iake, the purple pigment 
obtained from |, Hence tLac v. to lacquer 1698~ 


1727. 

Lac', lakh (læk).  4nglo-Ind. 1013, [= 
Hind. lakh t= Skr. laksha mark, sign, token, 
100,000.) One hundred thousand; occas., an 
indefinite number; spec. of coins, esp. in a T. 
of rupees. 

Laccic (lm-ksik), a. 1704. (f. mod.L. 
lacca LAC* + -10.) Chem. Only in l. acid, the 
acid procured from lac. 

Laccin (luksin). 1838. [f. as prec. + -IN?.) 
The colouring principle in lac. 

Laccolite (l-kóloit). 1877. If. Gr, Adxxos 
A reservolr + -LITE.] Geol. A mass of igneous 
rock thrust up through the sedimentary beds, 
and giving a dome-like form to the overlying 
strata, var, La-ccolith. 

Lace (12's), sb. [ME. las, laas, (later) lace = 
OFr. laz, las (mod. lacs noose) :- Rom. 
B scel for 2 pen Vis) th. Aon 

i0086, snare. Usu. fig. 1603, 12. A cord, lin 
string, thread, or tie. Also fransf. and fig. 

—1050. 3. spec. a. A string or cord serving to 
draw together opposite edges, e.g. of bodices, 
boots, ete., by being passed through eyelet- 
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holes or over hooks, ete. and pulled tight 
ME. tb. A cord used to support a sword, 
etc.; a baldric, belt —1597. 4. Braid for 
trimming men’s coats, etc. Now only in 
gold, silver l. 1530, 5. A delicate, open-work 
fabric of linen, cotton, silk, woollen, or metal 
threads, usually with inwrought or applied 
patterns 1555. 6. A dash of spirits mixed 
with some beverage, esp. coffee 1704. 

3. She was indeed a Pedler’s daughter, and sold 
many Laces SHAKS. 4. In a scarlet waistcoat, 
with rich gold 1., and a gold-lace hat BOSWELL, 6. 
He drinks his coffee without l. [perh. = 'sugar'] 


M. PRIOR. 

Comb.: L-bark (tree), (a) a W. Indian shrub 

are lintearia), 80 led from the lace-like 

ers of its inner bark; (b) in New Zealand, 
Plagianthus betulinus, ribbon-wood; ~ iy 
Venetian glass with lace-like designs; È Ws 
the pillow or cushion which is laid on the lap of 
woman making pillow-lace; -woman, one who 
works or deals in l, 

Lace (lë's), v. ME. [- OFr. lacier (mod. 
lacer) :- Rom. *laciare ensnare, f. *lacium; 
see prec.) tl. trans. To catch in, or as in, a 
noose or snare —1485. 2. To fasten or tighten 
with, or as with, a lace or string. In mod. use 
spec. to fasten or tighten (boots, stays, etc.) 
with laces, Also with down, on, together. 
Also transf. and fig. ME. b. intr. (quasi- 
pass.) To admit of being fastened or tighten- 
ed with laces 1792. 3. To compress the waist 
of (a person) by drawing the laces tight. Also 
fig. 1566. b. refl., and intr. for refl. 1650. 4. 
trans. To thread or interlace (a fabric) with a 
lace, string, ete.; to embroider. Chiefly in pa. 
pple. 1483. b. To pass (a cord, ete.) in and 
out through a fabric, through holes, etc. Also 
fig. 1638, 5. To trim with lace 1599. 6. To 
diversify with streaks of colour 1592. 7. To 
lash, beat, thrash 1599. 18. Cookery. To make 
incisions in (the breast of a bird) —1796. 9. 
To mingle or dash (with spirits or tsugar) 
1077. 

2. Hir shoes were laced on hir legges hye CHAU- 
CER. 3. Rather straitly laced in her Presbyterian 
says Soorr. Phr. To l. in: to compress the waist 
by lacing. intr. I can. .l. in to sixteen inches 1871. 
4: Oblong vellum binding laced with cat-gut 1880. 
5. Cloth a gold, and cuts, and lac’d with siluer 
SHAks, 6. Here lay Duncan, His Siluér skinne, 
lac'd with his Golden Blood SHAKS. 7. If I meet 
thee, I will l. thee roundly 1615. 
ae as L-boots 1827; also l-up adj. and sb. 


Laced (Mat), ppl. a. 1533. [f. LACK v. + 
-Ep*.] In the senses of the vb. 
Phr. ij mutton (slang): a strumpet, Two Gent. 


L i, 10 

fLaced, ppl. a.* 1480. [orig. lassed, for 
lessed, pa. pple. of LESS v.] Her. Lessened, 
diminished —1586. 

Lacedzmnonian (le:sidimó*-nián). — 1545. 
[f. L. Lacedaemonius, Gr. Aaxebmpónos + 
-AN.] A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to Lacedie- 
mon (Sparta) or its people. b. Of speech, etc. 
= Laconic. B. sb. A Spartan. 

La'ce-piece. 1874. [perh. f. LACE s. 'tie- 
beam',] The part of the prow of a wooden 
vessel above the cut-water and behind the 
figure-head. 

Lacerable (le-sérüb'D, a. 1656. [f. LACER- 
ATE v. + -ABLE.] Susceptible of laceration. 


Hence Lacerabi'lity. 
Lacerate (lw-strét), ppl. a. 1542. [- L. 
laceratus, pa. pple. of ; See next, 


-ATE*.| 1. Mangled, torn, lacerated. Also fig. 
2. Bot. and Zool. Having the edge or point 
irregularly cut or cleft; jagged 1776. Hence 
La'cerately adv. 

Lacerate (læ-sčre't), v. 1592. [= lacerat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. lacerare, f. lacer mangled, 
torn; see -ATE*.] 1. trans. To tear, mangle; 
to tear to pieces. 2. esp. To afflict, distress, 
ect. lacerated by the th 

» Feet. lacerate, ie thorns F. 5 
Lacera:tion, Le-cerative a. rare. FEX Tene 

tLacert'. rare. ME. [- L. lacerta, lacertus 
lizard.) A lizard —1696, 

fLacert!; ME. [- OFr. lacerte or L. 
lacertus muscle of the upper arm, pl. muscles 
in gen., similative use of lacertus lizard (see 
prec.); cf. MuscLE (L. musculus ‘little 
mouse'.] A muscle —1696. So tLacertose, 
lacertous adjs. muscular. 

Lacertian (lasd-atian, -f'àn). 1822. [f. L. 
lacerla, lacertus lizard + -AN.) A. adj. Of or 
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pertaining to the lizards or Lacertili 
like, saurian 1843. B. sb. A lacertilian; a 
lizard. So Lace-rtine a. 

Lacertilian (le:sauti-lidn). 1854. [f. mod.L. 
Lacertilia pl. the lizard tribe (see prec., -ILE, 
-IA*) + -AN.] A. adj. Belonging to the 
Lacertilia. B. sb. (sc. animal]. 

Lacery, sb. (lé-sori). 1893. [f. LACE sb. + 
-ERY.] Lace-like work. 

Lacet (le'se-t). 1802. [f. Lack sb. + -ET.] 
Applied to a kind of braid used with crochet 
work or lace stitches. 

Laches (le-tféz), sb. [ME. lac(c)hesse — 
AFr. laches(se = OFr. laschesse (mod. lachesse 
cowardice), f. lasche (mod. lâche); see LASH a., 
-ES8*.] fi. Remissness, negligenc lso, an 
act of neglect —1494. 2. Law. Negligence in 
the performance of a legal duty; delay in 
asserting a right, claiming a privilege, or 
applying for redress 1574. b. transf. Culpable 
negligence in general 1844. Also fLaches a. 
remiss; whence tLachesness. 

2. b. The l. of this ministry DISRAELI. 

liILachesis (le-késis. 1872. ([mod.L. = 
Gr. Adxecis, one of the Fates.] Zool. A genus 
of venomous American snakes of the rattle- 
snake family (Crolalidz). 

1Lachrymable, lacrymable, a. 1490. 
L., lacrimabilis (in med.L. also f. 
lacrimare shed tears; see -BLE.] 1. Meet for 
tears; lamentable —1048. 2. Expressive of 
mourning —1635, 

iLachryma Christi (le-krimü  kristoi). 
Also tlachrymæ Christi, and simply 
lacrima, -mæ. 1070.  [L., = Christ's 
tears; in Italian, lagrima (or -c) di Cristo.) 
A strong sweet red wine of southern Ital 

Lachrymal (lw-krimil). 1541. [- med.L. 
lachrymalis, lacrimalis, t. L. lacrima, earlier 
lacruma tear, rel, to Gr. ddxpv; see -AL'. The 
sp. with ch and y reflects med.L. practice; 
y is retained in Eng. by assoc. with the 
Greek word.] 

A. adj. 1. Anal. and Phys. Designating the 
organs concerned in the secretion of tears, 
and connected structures, etc. 1597. 2. Of or 
pertaining to tears; occas., given to, or in- 
dicative of, weeping. L. vase, one to hold 
tears. 1803. 

2. The l. and suspirious clergy SYD. SMITH. 

B. sb. 1. pl. The lachrymal organs 1541. b. 
Anat. A lachrymal bone. MIVART. 2. pl. Fits 
of weeping 1753. 3. = LACHRYMATORY sh. 
1709. 

Lachrymation (lekrim2fon). 1572. [7 L. 
lacrimalio, f. lacrimat- pa. ppl. stem ot 
lacrimare, f. lacrima; see preo., -I0N.] The 
shedding of tears; weeping. 

Lachrymatory (lw-krimatori). 165 
lacrima tear, after CHRISMATORY; see P 
-ORY ^] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to tears; causing à 
flow of tears. D. vase = B. 1849. 

B. sb. A vase to hold tears 1058. 
No..Lachrymatories, or Tear-Bottles Six T. 
BROWNE. So La'chrymary a. and sb. 1705. 

La:chrymist. 1620. [f. L. lacrima tear + 
-IST.] A weeper. 

Lachrymose (lokrimó"g), a. 1001. 
lacrimosus, f. lacrima tear; see -OSE 
Having the nature of tears. LOVELL. 
Given to tears; tearful 1727; mournful . 
Hence La:chrymosely adv. var. La'chry- 
mous 1490. 

Lacing (lé-sin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. LACE v. 
+ -ING',] 1. The action of LACE v. 2. concr. 
or quasi-concr. a. A fastening, tie; à shoo- 
string ME. b. Braiding for men’s clothes 
1503. c. The coloured border on the petal of 
a flower, ete, 1844. d. = Lace sb. 6. 1862. 
3. techn. a. Bridge-building. (see quot.) b. 
Mining. (a) Timbers placed across the tops of 
bars or caps to secure the roof between the 
gears. (b) Strips or light bars of wrought iron 
bent over at the ends and wedged in tight 
between the bars and the roof. 1883. 

1. The sound I. which the young rascal should in- 
evitably receive 1893. 3. a. Lacing, à system of 
bars, not intersecting each other at th middle, 
used to eonnect the two channels of a strut in 
order to make them act as one member 1885. 

lLacinia (lasi-nia). Pl. -ize 1668. IL, 
lappet, flap, edge or corner of a garment.] 
1. Bol. A slash in a leaf, petal, ete.; the 
slender lobe thus produced. 2. Entom. The 


[- 


If. L. 


[- L. 
ti. 
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apex of the maxilla, esp. when slender 
1826. 

Laciniate (lisi-niét), a. ^ Also erron, 
lacinate. 1700. [f. L. lacinia; see prec., -ATE?. 
Cf. Fr. lacinié.] Bot. and Zool. Cut into deep 
&nd narrow irregular segments; jagged, 
slashed. So Laciniated ppl. a. 1008. 
Lacinia‘tion, a cutting into lacinime or 
fringes 1846. Laci-niolate a. Bot. having 
minute laciniw (Dicts.). 

Lack (læk), sb.* [Early ME. lac; cf. OF ris. 
lek blame, lackia, leckia, MLG., MDu. lak 
deficiency, fault, blame (Du. lak calumny); 
perh. pointing to a Gme. *lak-, orig. ex- 
pressing ‘deficiency’, ‘defect’, which may 
have been actually repr. in OE. (whence AL. 
lacca, laccum X[X1); but some uses may be of 
Scand. or LG. origin.) fl. A defect; failing; 
a fault, offence, crime —1598. 2. Deficiency, 
want, need (of something desirable or neces- 
sary); an instance of this ME. 3. Indigence; 
also, famine, starvation 1555. t4. Absence 
-1605. 5. quasi-coner. The thing wanting 
(rare) 1549. 

1. The lacke is not in the law, but in vs LATIMER. 
2. L. of money 1753, of judgment RUSKIN. Phr. 
No l. (of): enough, plenty (of). For (by, from, 
through) l. of: for want (rarely loss) of. 5. One 
great l. here and elsewhere is the green sod 1848, 

tLack, sb.* 1638. [See ALACK inl. and 
Goop a. II. 2.) Only in exclam. Good l! 
—1807. 

tLack, a. 1479. (Cf. ON. lakr defective, and 
see LACK sb] 1. Of a quantity: Short, 
wanting —1644, 2, Missing 1591. 

1. Little l, of; not far short of: Sicke, sicke, alas, 
and little l. of dead SPENSER. 

Lack (læk), v. ME. [Cf. MDu. laken be 
wanting, blame, ODa. lakke depreciate; see 
Lack sb.'] 1. intr. To be wanting or missing; 
to be deficient. Now only in to be lacking. 
2. trans. To bo without; to be destitute of or 
deficient in ME. tb. with cannot: To do or 
go without —1592. fe. To perceive the ab- 
sence of, miss. SHAKS. 3. To stand in need 
of 1530. 4, intr. To be short of something. 
Now rare. 1523. 

1. In him lacked neither good will nor courage 
Harr, 2. It withered away, because it lacked moist- 
ure Luke 8:6. Learning we l, not books 
CRABBE. c. I shall be lou'd when I am lack'd 
SHAKS, 3, What do you lacke? what is't you buy? 
B. Jons, 4. He that giueth vnto the poore, shall 
not lacke Prov. 28:27. Comb, 1.-all, one who is in 
want of everything. 

Lackadaisical (lekdé^zikál, a. 1708. 
If. next + -10an.] Like one who is given 
to crying ' Lackaday !'; full of vapid feeling 
affectedly languishing. 

L. misses 1 letters 1870. Hence Lacka- 
dai'sical-ly ad ness, 

Lackadaisy (læ-kăde':zi), int. (sb, a.) 

LACKADAY.] = LACKA- 


1792. [Extended f. 
DAY, hence as sb. the utterance of the inter- 
jection; as adj. = prep. 

La:ckaday, int. Obs. or arch. 1095. 
laphet. f. ALACK-A-DAY.] = ALACK-A-DAY. 

Lacker, var. of LACQUER sb. and v. 

Lackey, lacquey (le-ki), sb. 1529. [- Fr. 

uais, talaquais — Cat. alacay (whence 
also Sp. (a)lacayo, Pg. lacayo) = Sp., Pg. 
ide ALOAYDE.] 1. A (liveried) footman 
or valet. Also fig. 12. A camp follower 1556. 

1. He was not her lackey, and. .she might send 
Some one else with her errands MOTLEY. 2. The. . 
lackeys and dross of the camp LYTTON. 
gmb.: L-caterpillar, the caterpillar of the 
lackey-mot -moth, a bombycid moth of the 
Benus Clisiocampa, so called from the bright 
Golours of the caterpillars, which are striped and 

'ecorated like footmen. 

Lackey, lacquey (leki), v. 1505. If. 
Drec.] +1. intr. To do service as a lackey, esp. 
as a running footman; to dance attendance, 
do menial service. Often fig. 2. trans. To 
Wait upon as a lackey; to dance attendance 
xa Chiefly transf. and fig. 1596. 

ihe Minutes (that lackey at the heeles of 

oe zt faster away then do our joyes 
Wahii H* had laequeyed and flattered 
Lackland (e-klend). 1594. [f. Lack v. 

LAND sb.] A. sb. One who has no land. 

I adj. Having no land. 

oo who inherited no territory. .was thence 
ud denominated L. HUME. 
n ack-Latin (stress variable). 
ACK v. + LATIN sb.] tA. sb. 


1534. [f. 
One who 
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knows little or no Latin; chiefly in Sir John. 


Lack-latin — an ignorant priest. B. adj. 
Ignorant of Latin; unlearned. 
Lack-lustre (stress variable). 1600. [f. 


LACK v. + Lustre sb.'] A. adj. Wanting in 
brightness; orig. of the eye, after Shaks. B. 
8b. The absence of lustre (rare) 1788. 

Lacmus (le-kmis), 1794. [- Du. lak- 
moes, f. lak LAC! + moes pulp.] = LITMUS. 

Laconian (lăkō*-niăn). 1602. [f. L. Laconia 
(f. Gr. Adv Laconian) + -AN.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to Laconia or its inhabitants; 
Spartan. B. sb. An inhabitant of Laconia. 

Laconic (lăkọ-nik). 1583. [- L. Laconicus — 
Gr. Aakowwós, f. Adxuw (prec.).] A. adj. 1.= 
LACONIAN a. 2. Laconian-like, esp. in speech 
and writing; brief, sententious 1589. 

1. The severe L. Disciplin 1683. 2. This 1. fool 
makes brevity ridiculous DAVENANT., 

B. sb. (The adj. used absol.) t1. A laconic 
speaker —1602. 2. Laconic speech. pl. Brief 
or concise sentences. 1718. 

2. Shall we never again talk together in l. ? ADDI- 


SON. So fLaco'nical a. 1576-1698, -ly adv. La- 
co'nicism = LACONISM 2 and 2 b. 

Laconism (le-kóniz'm). 1570. [= Gr. 
Aaxcwwpós, f. Aaxowitev LACONIZE.] 1. Par- 


tiality for the Lacedmmonians (rare) 1655. 
2. The practice of imitating the Lacedsemo- 
nians, esp. in brevity of speech 1570. b. A 
laconie speech 1597. 

2. His will was brief tol. 1858. b. The highway l. 
of ‘your money or your life’ D. JERROLD. 

Laconize (lwe-kónoiz) v. 1003. [- Gr. 
Aaxawigew, f. Adxwy  LAOONIAN; see -IZE.] 
1. intr. To favour the Lacedseemonians, their 
customs, mode of speech, interests, etc. 2. 
trans. To render Lacedremonian 1873. 

Lacquer, lacker (lwe-koa), sb. 1579. [In XVI 
laker — Fr. flacre kind of sealing-wax, 
Sp., Pg. lacre, It. tlacra; app. unexpl. var. or 
extension of Sp., Pg. laca Lac’. The later 
sp. lacquer is app. after Fr. laque.] t1. = 
Lao! 1. -1714. 2. a. A gold-coloured varnish, 
chiefly, pale shellac dissolved in alcohol, and 
tinged with saffron, anatta, etc.; used esp. as 
a coating for brass 1673. b. Any of various 
kinds of resinous varnish, esp. the ‘Japanese 
lacquer’, capable of taking a hard polish, 
and used for coating articles of wood, etc. 
1697. 3. Articles of wood coated with lacquer 
(sense 2 b); chiefly made in Japan, China, 
and India 1895. 

2. b. Japanese I. is the product of a tree, the 
Rhus vernicifera 1889. 

Comb.: l.-ware = sense 3; -work, the making 
of lacquer-ware; also = laequer-ware. 

Lacquer, lacker (læ-kə1), v. 
prec. 8b.] frans. To coat with lacquei 
gen. to varnish. Also fransf. and fig. Also 
with over. 

Jig. Lackered over with an outer coating of fair- 
seeming 1831. Hence La'cquerer, la:ckerer. 

Lacquey, var. of LACKEY sb. and v. 

Lacrim-, lacrym-: see LACHRYM-. 

Lacrosse (lakro-s). 1867. [f. Fr. (le jeu de) 
la crosse ‘(the game of) the hooked stick'.] 
A N. Amer. game resembling hockey, but the 
ball is driven and caught with a CROSSE. 

Lactary (le-ktüri) rare. 1646. [= L. 
lactarius, f. lac, lact- milk; see -ARY !.] A. adj. 
Of, pertaining to, or concerned with milk; 
milky. B. sb. A dairy 1069. 

Lactate (le-ktét) 1794. [f. LACT(O + 
-ATE*.] Chem. A salt of lactic acid. 

Lactation (lektéfon). 1608. [- late L. 
lactatio, f. lactat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. lactare 
suckle, be in milk, f. lac, lact- milk; see -ION.] 
1. The action of suckling. 2. The secretion 
of milk from the mammary glands 1857. 

Lacteal (le-ktiil) 1033. [f. L. lacteus (f. 
lac, lact- milk) + -AL'.] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or consisting of. 
milk 1658; like milk 1633. 2. Anat. Convey- 
ing a milky fluid, sc. chyle 1664. 

2. They have l. vessels, or lymphatics 1843. 
Hence La:cteally adv. var. La-ctean a. 

B. sb. pl. 1. Anat. The lymphatic vessels 
of the mesentery, conveying the chyle from 
the small intestine to the thoracic duct 1680. 
12. Bol. The lactiferous ducts. GREW. 

Lacteous (le-ktios), a. 1646. [f. L. lacteus 
(see prec.) + -0vs.] 1. Of the nature of 
milk. 2. Resembling milk, esp. in colour 1646. 
13. = LACTEAL a. 2. BENTLEY. 

2. 1L. circle: the Milky Way. tL. star: one be- 
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longing to the Milky Way. La'cteously adv. 

Lactescence (lekte-séns), 1684, [f. next; 
See -ENCE.] 1, A milky appearance. 2. Bot. 
Flow of sap from plants when wounded, usu. 
white, but occas. red 1760. So fLacte:scency 
(in sense 1) 1756. 

Lactescent (lekte-sént), a. 1008. [= 
lactescent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. lactescere, 
inchoative vb. f. lactére be milky ; see -ESCENT.] 
1, Becoming milky in appearance. 2. Of 
plants: Yielding a milky juice 1073. 43. 
Used for: Producing or secreting milk 1796. 

Lactic (le:ktik), a. 1790. [f. L. lac, lact- 
milk + -10.] Chem. Of or pertaining to milk. 

L. acid (C4H40,), the acid formed in sour milk. 
L. fermentation, the souring of milk, by the de- 
composition of the milk sugar. 

Lactiferous (lekti-féros), a. 1673. [- late 
and med.L. lactifer, f. as prec.; see -FEROUS.] 
1. Producing, secreting, or conveying milk 
1691, 2. Conveying or yielding a milky 
fluid (in plants). 

Lactifluous (lekti-fluos), a. 1699. [f. as 
prec, + -fluous, after MELLIFLUOUS.] Flowing 
with milk. 

Lacto- (le:kto), used as comb. f. L. lac, 
lact-, milk (see -0-); as in lacto-meter, 
la:ctoscope, instruments for gauging the 
purity of milk; la:cto-pro-tein, an albu- 
minous constituent of milk. 

Lactose (le-któvs). 1858, [f. L. lac, lact- milk 
+ -OSE*.] A saccharine substance in milk, 
commonly called sugar of milk. 

Lacuna (lakid-ni). Pl. -æ (-i), -a$ (-üz). 
1003. [~ L. lacuna pool, etc., f, lacus LAKE 
sb. 1. A hiatus, blank, missing part. 2. 
A gap, an empty space, spot, or cavity 1872. 
b. Anat. A mucous follicle; also, a space in 
the connective tissue giving origin to a 
lymphatic 1700. c. Anat. A small cavity in 
the bone substance 1845. d. Bol. An air-cell 
1836. Hence Lacurnal a. of, pertaining to, or 
like al. Lacu'nar a. of or pertaining to a 1. 
or lacunze; characterized by lacunæ. 

Lacunar (lkiü-nàa), sb. Pl. -ars, -aria. 
1690. [- L. lacunar, f. lacuna (prec.).] a. A 
ceiling consisting of sunk or hollowed com- 
partments. b. pl. The sunken panels in such. 
a ceiling. 

Lacunary (lákiü-nári), a. 1716. [f. LACUNA 
+ -aRY*.] = LACUNAL a., LAOUNAR a. 

Lacu-ne (1701), anglicized f. LACUNA. 

Lacunose (làkiü-nó"s) a. 1777. [= L. 
lacunosus, f. lacuna; see LACUNA, -0SE'.] Full 
of lacune; spec. in Nat. Hist. Hence 
lacunoso-, comb. form. 

Lacu'stral, a. rare. 1843. [f. next, with 
substitution of suffix, or f. Fr. lacustre + 
-AL.] = next. 

Lacustrine (likv-strin), a. 1830. [f. D. 
lacus LAKE sb.*, after PALUSTRINE.] Of or 
pertaining to a lake or lakes. Said esp. of 
plants or animals inhabiting lakes, and Geol. 
of strata, etc., which originated by deposi- 
tion at the bottom of lakes; also with refer- 
ence to ‘lake dwellings’. 

L. age, period, the period when lake-dwellings 
were common, 

Lacy (lé-si) a. Also lacey, 1804. [f. 
LACE sb. + -Y'.] Consisting of, or resembling, 
lace. 

Lad (led). [ME. ladde, of unkn. (perh. 
Scand.) origin.] t1. A serving-man; a man 
of low birth and position; a varlet -1721. 2. 
A boy, youth; à young man, young fellow. 
Applied familiarly (occ. ironically) to a man 
of any age. 1535. 

Lad, obs. pa. t. and pple. of LEAD v. 

liIDadanum (lre-diindm). 1551. [L. — Gr. 

Aáðavov, Ańðavov, f. Aj8ov mastic.) 1. A gum 
resin which exudes from plants of the genus 
Cistus, esp. C. ladaniferus and C. creticus. 
12. = LAUDANUM 1627. 

Ladder (læ-də1), sb. [OE. hl@d(d)er = OF ris, 
hlédere, MDu. lédere (Du. leer), OHG. leitara 
(G. leiter) = WGme. *xlaidr-, f. *xlai- *xli- 
(see LEAN v..] 1, An appliance made of 
wood, metal, or rope, usu. portable, con- 
sisting of a series of bars (‘rungs’) or steps 
fixed between two supports, for ascent and 
descent. tb. esp. The steps to a gallows 
—16055. c. fig. ME. 2. Applied to things 
resembling a ladder ME.; recently, a ladder- 
like hole in a stocking. 
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So. and north. form of Lop.) f. 
for leading water to a mill-whoel; a mill-race. 
Chiefly Sc, 1808. 42, Channel, water-counse, 
mouth of a river (evolved from place-names 
in «lade, "ricklnde, eto.) 1706. 

Lade (0/0), Pa. pple. laden, laded. 
(OK. Madan, corresp. to OF ris, hlada, OS., 
ORG., Aladan (Du, G. laden), ON. hlada, 
Goth. =Mapan. Boo LAST ab.) 

T. To load (pa. pple. laden). 1. trana. To put 
cargo on board (a ship). Alwo (now only in 
[ou to load (n vohiele, an aus, eto.) b. To 

with: To charge or fill abundantly, Now 
only in pa. pplo, laden, 1481. €. To load 
oppressively, Now only (somewhat arch.) in 
pa. pple., burdened with nin, ote, 1535. 2. To 
put as a burden, freight, or cargo; now only, 
to whip (goods) as cargo OE. Also absol. or 
intr. n "To load (a gun); also, to load (car- 
in & un 


Lg dadeg asses with the carne Gen. 42: 
$5. He. help'd ing and w the tall 
barks TENNYSON, b. A tree wel laden 
[4 te 1494, ti. L, him with irons 1602 n 

i" sinch €. Ma di p LANE, 2. 
"n or deliver N 
iz 


LL, To draw water (pa. pple faded), 1. trans, 
‘To draw (water); to take up or remove (water, 
ote.) from a river, a ves], oto., with a ladle, 


wooop, or the liko; to bale, (Now chien 
techn, and dial.) OK, Also absol. or intr, f: 
To empty by "Jading* «1625, 
h L off the Whey clear from Ourd 1754. 
aa chides the Sea, Saying hee"le 


(d'n), e, 1514, [irreg. f. LADE v. 

en; but. perh. partly a Be. var, of LOADEN 

v.] * Lape. 

Lader (doa). 1456, (f. n& proc,  -xk*.] 
dades. 


derisive term for one who affecta gentility; a 
Also attrib. ot adj, and as eb. 
Ladify: se Lapyry. 

(dig e. sb. Into ME. If. 


H 


ties 
idi 


b. He can I. you out Latin by the quart 1707. 
Ladrone (lÀdró*n). 1745. i= Sp ladron i= 
L. latro, lairon- robber. Hee Larox.) Used 
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Lad's-love, dial, 1825. (Cf. BOY'S LOVR.] 
The Southernwood (Artemisia abrotanum), 

Lady (di, ab. 
Loar sb’ + *-dlo (cf. OE. dée 
kneader of bread: see DEY’, also Dovan); 
like Lorp, peculiar to English. The OE. gen. 
hláfdigan (ME. ladie) ls repr. in LADY DAY 
(ME. ure lefdi day xiu, Le. ' Our Lady's day"); 
wo Lady chapel Xv; also in. plant-names, a 
lady smock XV, ele.) 

1. t1. The female bead of a household -ME. 
2. ^ woman who rules over subjects; the 
fominine corresp. to lord. Now poet. or rhet., 
exe. in lady of the manor, OE. tb. transf. 
and fig.-1610. €. A woman who is the object 
of a man's devotion; a mistress, lady-lovo 
ME. 3. spec. "The. Virgin Mary. (Usu. Our 
Lady » L. Domina Nostra). OE. 4. A woman 
of superior socia] position; in mod. use, above 
a loosely-defined but not very high standard, 
Orig. the fem. analogue of lord; in mod. use, 
corresp. to gentleman. Often, merely à 
courteous synonym for ‘woman’, esp. in ' this 
lady". See abo YOUNG LADY. ME. b. voca- 
tively. (a) In sing., now only poet. or rhet, (b) 
In pl., the usual term of address. ME, 5. A 
woman whose manners, habits, and senti- 
ments are those characteristic of the higher 
ranks of society 1881. 6. As an honorific title 
(see below) ME. 7. Wife, consort. Now 
chiefly restricted. to instances in which the 
formal title of * Lady" is involved In the ro- 
lationship; otherwise vulgar, ME. b. The 
female of an animal (ef. Comb. 1 a). 

2. Great Tain of the greatest Isle SPENSER. by 
Rome, he L. of the world 1601, €. Never a 
line from my l. yet! TENNYSON. 3. Phr, fOur. 
Lady's bands: 35 By Gods blessed Ladic 
(that was euer his othe) Mork. 4. What L. is that 
same? L. L. L. V. 1. 192. This is giving the ladies 
reason, ‘It isso because itis’ TUCKER. Poor l. t.. 
But if fe moa PLE: she woo pene Dean 
opera-sii d now you a 
SHRLERY. Phr, L. of the lake, the deatgnation 
pomp in the Arthurian legends, Nimue or 

ivin. L, of pleasure, a courtesan, L, of eaay 
virtue, à woman whose chastity is easily lable. 

5 lon, of Rome, abusive terms for the 
Woman Catholic Church, with reference to the 
‘scarlet woman’ of the Apocalypse, L. of the 
bedehamber, l.-in-waiting, an attendant to a queen. 
SUB nts ponen treo 

of rank in apeakiny 
of a marchioness, countess, bs " ntess, or baron 
(o 


ixed to the € 


wife of the holder of a courtesy title of Lord John 

B., ete., in known as (The) Lady John B. 

The wife of a baronet or other knight (‘Sir John 

€.') is commonly spoken of as ‘Lady C.' L. 

M i swo MAYORENS, (e) Lady I pb to 
y way of respectful 


A for yourself, 1, 
bi ene e eot May. Duke Lauder- 
Wr, Bunsen, Tp 

M. In transf. applications, 1. A kind of 
butterfly; now painted l. 1611. 2. The cal- 
careous structure in the stomach of a lobster 
fancifully supposed to resemble the outline of 
a sostod fomale figure 1663, 3, The smallest 
ae ot Welsh (and Cornish) roofing slates 


Athyrium Silis- 
‘ith the. 
lad genitive lady’ 
mone for ; Indy’ 
mevani who attends to the rud kr 
Leni a man who is devol 


ot * ladies’. b. 
lady's vong e RN oC DN 
bower, 


Taira: Lady's edito r 
lady ‘clematis: indy Somb, the Shep: 


IOE. Alafdtge, f. hlāf 
- knead 
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the violet; (Our) Lady's hair, (a) the grass Briza 
media; (b) Adiantum Gi veneris, also called. 
Venus hair; lady's thigh, repr. Fr, cuisse- 
madame, a variety of pear; lady's thimble, (a) 
the Hare-bell; (b) the Foxglove; lady's thumb 
U.S., Polygonum pei ia, 

Lady (lé'di), v. 1600. |f. LADY sb.] 11. 
trans. To make a lady of; to address us ‘lady’ 
1614. 2. intr, To l it: to play the lady or 
mistress (rare). 

Lady-bird (lé'-dibdad), 1592. [In sense 1 
f. LADY sb, 1. 3 (genitive, a8 in LADY DAY).] 1. 
Name for the coleopterous insects of the genus 
Coccinella 1704. 2, A sweetheart, darling. 
nue Lamb: what Lady-bird Hom. d: Jul, 1. 

Lady chapel. Orig. Our Lady (or Lady's) 
chapel, 1439, [See LADY sb.| A chapel dedicas 
ted to the Virgin, attached to large churches, 
often placed eastward of the bigh altar. 

Lady-cow (é"dikau) 1006. |f. LADY 
sb, I. 3 (genitive).] = LADY-BIED. 

Lady day (lé'-dijdé!), Orig. Our Lady day, 
(ME, ure lefdi day; see Lavy sb.] Now only 
March 25th, the Feast of the Annunciation; 
formerly also Dec. 8th, the C ption of 
the Virgin, Sop. 8th, the Nativity, and Aug. 
10th, the Assumption, 


Lady-fish (1é'-di,fif), A name 
applied to many different species of fish, as 
Albula vulpes, Harpe Scomberesox 


saurus, Sillago domina. 

Ladyfy, ladify (lé'-difoi), v. 1002. f. 
LADY ab. + -YY.] trans. To make a lady of; 
to call * Lady’. 

Ladyhood (lé'-dihud), 1820. If. LADY sb. 
+ -Hoov.} 1, The condition of being à lady; 
the qualities pertaining to a lady. 2. Ladies 
collectively 1821, 

Ladykin (lé'-dikin), 1853. |f. LADY sb. + 
-KIN.] A little lady; occas. used as n term of 
endearment. 

Ladylike (lé'-diloik), a. 1586. |f. LADY 
-MKE.] 1. Having the distinctive app 
or manner of a lady. Also sarcastically of 
men; Effeminate. 1601, 2. Betitting à lady; 
sometimes depreciatory, effeminately dell- 
ente or gracoful. , 

1, He is a very lady-like poet. HAZLITT, 2+ You 
have not a very lady-like way of expressing your» 
wolf 1877. Hence Lardylikeness. 

La:dy-love. Also pseudo-arch. ladye-love. 
1733. (f. LADY sb) 1. A sweetheart. 2. 
Love for ladies. BYRON, ^ 

Lady's cushion. Also {Our Lady's 

ion. 1578. ta. The plant Thrift, Armeria 
maritima, b. The Mossy Saxifrage, Sarifraga 
hypnoides. 

Lady's finger, lady-finger. PI. occas. 
ladies’ fingers. 1670, 1. sing, and pl. T he 
plant Anthyllis vulneraria, tho Kidney Vetch. 
2. a. A kind of cake (cf. fingersbiscuit). 1820. 
b. Austral, A kind of grape, Also, à banana, 
1802. 3. U.S. (a) A variety of the potato; (b) 
One of the branchie of the lobster; (c) A 
variety of apple. 

Lady's glove. 1538. orig. Lavy sb. P. 
3.) The foxglove, Digitalis purpurca. 

Ladyship (é^difip, ME. (Soo LADY and 
sup.) d. Tno condition of being a lady. 
The personality of a lady ME. t3. Kindness 
befitting a mistress. Gower, 4. A district 
governed by a lady. STRELE. 

2. Her, your l., a respectful substitute for she, yon, 
referring to a lady; now only to one of the rank 0! 
‘Lady’. Also used sarcastically. 

Lady's laces. 1507. Tho striped garden 
variety of Phalaris arundinacea. p 

Lady’s mantle. 1548, [LADY ob. I. 3.] The 
roanccous herb Alchemilla vulgaris. Also, with 
qualification, of other species. 

Lady-smock. Also lady's, ladies" smock. 
1588. The Cuckoo-flower, Cardamine praten 
sis. (Locally also, Convolvulus sepium.) 

Ladie-smockes all siluer white SHAKS. 

Lady's slipper. Al»o ladies’, lady slip- 
per. 1597. The orchidacoous plant Cyprip 
dium calceolus. Also applied to the cultiva 
ted Calceolaria, and the Bird’s-foot ‘Trefoll. 

Lady's traces, tresses. 1518. Name for 
orchids of the genus Spiranthes; also, locally, 
for grasses of the genus Brisa. ; 

Len (ën). (OK. læn; soe Loan sb.) 
OE. Law. An estate held ns a benefice. 
Comb.: 1.-land, land held as ‘ken’; right, 
beneficiary right. 
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Leotropic (liotre-pik), a. Also erron. 
leio-. 1853. [f. Gr. Amós left + rpomós turn- 
ing, f. reo) turn; see -10,] Turned or turning 
to the left; said of the whorls of a shell; opp. 
to dexiotropic. 

Læt (lët). [OE. læt (once) = OF ris, lët, 
MDu. idt, OHG. ldg; ef. Goth. fralets (tr. 
dmeMiéepos, libertus); f. Gmo. base of OE, 
létan Ler v.] OK. term for a person of 
status intermediate between that of a free- 
man and a slave. Hist, 

Laevigate, obs. orron. f. LEVIGATE. 

Levo-, levo- (li-vo), used as comb. f. L. 
laevus (see -0-), in sense ‘(turning or turned) 
to the left’, chiefly having reference to the 
property of causing the plane of a ray of 
polarized light to turn to the left: as in a. 
levo-gy'rate, -gy'rous adjs., character- 
ized by turning the plane of polarization to 
the left; -rota-tion, rotation to the left; 
b. lzevo-co:mpound, a chemical compound 
which causes levo-rotation; -glu:cose = 
L&VULOSE; ote. 

Levulin, levulin (li-vidlin). 1888. [f. 
LJEVUL(OSE + -IN'.] Chem. A substance re- 
sembling dextrin, obtained from the roots of 
certain composite plants. Hence Leevuli-nic, 
only in I. acid, C,H40,. 

Levulose, levulose (li-vinló*s). 1871. [f. 
L. lævus left + -ULE + -OSE*.] Chem. The 
form of GrLUcoSE which is levo-rotatory to 
polarized light; truit-sugar. Hence Lzevulo- 
Sane [+ -ANE], a substance into which 1. is 
converted by heating. 

Lafayette (lafeye-t), U.S. 1859. [f. 
General Lafayette.) 1. A sciænoid fish of the 
Northern U.S. (Liostomus zanthurus). 2. A 
stromateoid fish (Stromateus triacanthus) 1884. 

Laft(e, obs. pa. t. and pa. pple. of LEAVE, 

Lag (læg), sb.t and a. 1514. [perh. a per- 
version of Las? a. in the series fog, seg, lag, 
which is used dial. in children's games for 
‘first, second, last’. Cf. LAG v.*] 

A. sb. 1. The last or hindmost person (in a 
raco, otc.). Now rare exc. in schoolboy use. 
12. pl. Drogs, loos 1703, 3. [f. the vb.] The 
condition of lagging 1837. b. Physics. Re- 
tardation in n current or movement of any 
kind; the amount of this 1855. 

X. In threats the foremost, but the I. in fight 
DRYDEN. 3. b. L. of the tide: the interval by which 
the tidewave falls behind the mean time in the 
first and third quarters of the moon. The 1. of the 
steam valve of a steam-engine 1855. 

B. adj. tLast, hindmost (obs.); belated, 
lagging, tardy (now rare) 1552. 

Some tardie Cripple. . That came too lagge to sce 
him buried SHAKS, Comb.: L-end, the fag end 
(now rare): t-tooth, a wisdom tooth. 

Lag (leg) 9b." 1072. [prob. of Scand. 
Origin; cf. Icel. laggar, Sw. lagg stave 
(aggkárl cask), ON. logg rim of a barrel, 
f. Gmo, *las- LAY v.] 1, A stave of a barrel. 
Now dial. 2. One of the staves or laths 
forming the covering of a band-drum or a 
steam boller or cylinder, or the upper ca- 
sing of a carding machine 1847. 

Comb, l.-screw, (a) a flat-headed screw used to 
Secure lags to cylinders or drums; (b) U.S. = 
coachscrew, 


Lag (keg), sb. Cant. 1811. (f. LAG v’) 
1. A convict under sentence of transporta- 
tion or penal servitude. 2. A term of trans- 
Portation or penal servitude 1821. 

Lag, 9b.‘ dial. 1875. [Of unkn. origin. 
Ct. next.) A long, narrow, marshy meadow. 

tLag, v. 1440. [Of unkn. origin; cf. DAG 
T^ CLAG v. and prec.) 1. trans. To daggle, 
Tender wet or muddy. ME. only. 2. intr. To 

me wet or muddy. BUNYAN. 

Lag (leg), v.* 1530. [Goes with Lac sb." 
A a.) 1. intr. To progress too slowly; to 
fall to keep pace with others; to hang back, 
T behind, remain in the rear. Also /ig. 

i rans. To cause to lag. Obs. exc. dial. 1570. 
edi shall not 1, behinde, nor erre The way, thou 
1523. pur. P. L. x. 260. Hence La-gger sb." 

135 Lag-last 1865. 
^ ag, v.* 1573. [Of unkn. origin.) t1. trans. 

© steal. 2, a, To transport or send to penal 
Taritude 1812. b. To catch, apprehend 


Hence Lager sb,* t undergol 
heving undergone penal imme i 
B (læg), v.* 1887. [f. LAG sb.*] trans. To 
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cover (a boiler, eto.) with wooden lags, 
strips of felt, ete, 

Lagan (le-gin). Also tligan. 1401. [- OFr. 
lagan (whence med.L. laganum), perh. f. 
ON. lagn-, as in logn, gen. lagnar drag-net, 
f. Gmo, *la3- Lay v.) Law. Goods or wreck- 
age lying on the bed of the sea. 

flLaga'rto. 1577. |[Sp.; see ALLIGATOR.) 


An alligator —1600. 

Lagenian (ldsiniün) a. 1890. [f. L. 
lagena flagon + -IAN.] Zool. Like or pertain- 
ing to the genus Lagena of Foraminifera, 
having a straight chambered shell. 

Lageniform (ladsi-nifozm), a. 1826. [f. as 
prec. + -FORM.] Zool. and Hot. Shaped like 
a bottle or flask. 

Lager beer (lA-goajbi’-a). Also simply 
lager. 1853. [- G. lager bier beer brewed for 
keeping, f. lager a store + bier beer.) A light 
beer, originally German. 

Laggard (le-güxd). 1702. [f. Lag v.* + 
-ARD.] A. adj. Lagging, hanging back, slow. 

L. hounds Scorr. A l. obedience MANNING. 
Hence La'ggard-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. One who lags behind; a lingerer, 
loiterer 1808. 

A 1, in love, and a dastard in war SCOTT. 

Lagging (le-gin), vòl. sb. 1837. [f. LAG 
8b. and LAG v.* + -ING'.] 1. pl. and coll, sing. 
The strips of wood or felt with which a 
boiler, an arch, a wall, etc. are covered. 
Also the action of covering with these. 

Lagging (le-gin), ppl. a. 1593. [f. LAG v.* 
+ -NG*.] That lags; lingering, tardy. 

Foure |. Winters, and foure wanton springs 
End in a word SHAKS, Hence La‘ggingly adv. 

tLa'gly, adv. [f. Lag a. + -LY*.] Lastly. 
FLORIO, 

Lagomorph (le-gdmoaf). 1882. [f. Gr. 
Aayús hare + mop form.) Zool. One of the 
Lagomorpha, a group of rodents of which the 
hares form one family. Hence Lagomo:r- 
phic a. 

Lagoon’ (lágü-n) 1612. [~ It., Sp. laguna 
(partly through Fr. lagune) += L, lacuna pool. 
See LACUNA.] 1. An area of salt or brackish 
water separated from the sea by low sand- 
banks, esp. one of those near Venice. 2. The 
lake-like stretch of water enclosed in an atoll 
1769. 

Comb, 1.-island, an atoll, 

Lagoon® (ligi-n). rare. 1808. [Anglicized 
f. It. lagone, augm. of lago += L. lacus LAKE 
sb.*] In Tuscany, the basin of a hot spring 
from which borax is obtained, 

liIbagophthalmus (le:g¢fpm-Imis). 1657. 
[mod.L. — Gr. ix adj, 'hare- 
eyed’ (i.e. unable to close the eyes, as hares 
were supposed to be), f. Acyós hare + ódéaAuós 
eye.] Path. A morbid condition in which 
the eye remains wide open. Also called 
\\Lagophtha-Imia, and tLagophtha'Imy. 
Hence Lagophtha:Imic a. 

Lagune, var. of Lagoon’. 

Laic (léik). 1491. [- late L. laicus — Gr. 
Aaixós, f. Aads people; see -10.) A. adj. = LAY a. 
on prosecution [of Socrates] was truly laick 


B. sb. One of the laity; a layman 1596. 

No in, whether l. or priest 1847. 

So La-ical a. Laica-lity, the state or condition of 
a layman. La-ically adv, in a laical manner. 
Laicize (léisoiz), v. Also -ise. 1870. [f. 
Laio + -IzE, perh. after Fr. laiciser.] trans. 
To make lay; to secularize; esp. to throw 
open (a head-mastership or other office) to 
laymen 1870, Hence La'iciza:tlon. La'i- 


cizer. 
Laid (i'd), ppl. a. 1547. [pa. pple. of 
d In senses EE rM 

T, t having & AJ ice, 
from. Le lel vines in the mould. pear 
Laidly (lé-dli), a. Se. and arch, ME. 
[nortb. var. of LoATHLY.) Hideous, repul- 


ive. 

Her |. wooer, whose income was better than his 
looks 1878. 

Laigh (léx), a., adv., and sb. Sc. ME. 
[Sc. form of Low a.) 1. adj. = Low a. 2. 
adv. In a low position; to a low point; in a 
low tone 1583. 3. sb. A hollow; a low-lying 
ground. 

Lain, pa. pple. of LIE v.* 

Lainer (lé'-no1). Obs. in literary use. ME. 
i- (O)Fr. lanière; see LANYARD.) A lace, 
strap, thong, lash. 

v* 


LAKE 


Lair (Me), ab. [OE. leger = OFris. leger 
situation, OS, legar bed (Du. leger bed, camp, 
LEAGUXK 85,), OHG. bed, camp (G. 
lager, infi. by lage situation), Goth. ligrs; 
f. Gmo, *les- (see LIX v.').) tl. The action or 
fact of lying —1031. 2. The resting place of a 
corpse; a grave, tomb. Now only Sc., a plot 
in a graveyard, OE. 3. That whereon one 
lies down to sleep; a bed, couch OK, 4. A 
place for animals to lie down in; esp. for 
beasts of chase or of prey ME. 5. Agric. 
Nature or kind of soil 1519. 

4. Low of distant. cattle. .dropping down to 1. 


Lair (lé^i), v. ME. [f. prec.) t1. trans. To 
prostrate, MK. only. 2. a. intr. To lie (on à 
bed). b. Of cattle: To go to their lair. €. 
trans, To place in a lair, d. To serve as a 
Jair for, 1007. 

Lairage (ló*xéda). 1806. [f. LAIR sb. or v. 
+ -AüE.] The placing of cattle in a lair or 
lairs; space so occupied, or an establishment 
of such lairs, 

Laird (ld), Se. 1450. [Sc. form of LORD 
(repr. north. ME. laverd). For the vocalism. 
cf. Bary.) A landed proprietor; orig. only 
one who held immediately from the king. 
Hence Lai-rdship, the condition, dignity, 
or estate of a 1.; also, lairds as a whole 1649. 

Laiser, obs. f. LEISURE. 

|lLaissez-aller (1é^se m-le; Fr. leae ale). 
Also laisser-aller. 1818. [Fr.; as next + 
aller go, i.e. let (persons or things) go.) 
Me of restraint; unconstrained free- 

lom. 

liILaissez-faire (lé'-se fó*i; Fr. lese fer). 
Also laisser-faire. 1825. [Fr.; laissez lot + 
faire do, i.e. let (people) do (as they think 
best)] A phr. expressive of the principle 
of non-interference by government with the 
action of individuale, esp. in trade and in 
industrial affairs, Also attrib. 

The ‘orthodox’ laissez-faire political economy 
1887, Hence Laissez-faireism. 

Laity (1£-4ti). 1541. [f. Lay a. + -ITY; in 
AFr. lailé (Xiv) was used for ‘lay property '.] 
1. The condition or state of a layman 1616, 
2. The body of the people not in orders as 
opp. to the clergy; laymen collectively 1541, 
3. Unprofessional people, as opp. to lawyers, 
doctors, artista, etc, 1832. 

2. The clergy were now retrograding, while the 1, 
were advanelh HALLAM. 3, Artists are wont to 
think the eriticlams of the 1. rather weak and 
superfluous HELPS, 

fLake, sb.’ ME. [- ON. leikr play, corresp. 
to OHG, leich song, melody, Goth. laiks 
dance, f. Gmo. *laikan play; see LAKE v.) 
1. Play, sport, fun, In pl. games, tricks. 
—1570. 2. A fight, contest —1515. 

Lake (lé'k), sb.* [Early ME. lac — (O)Fr. 
lac = L, lacus basin, tub, tank, lake, pool, pit. 
"The present form, with long vowel, dating 
from late xm, may be due to assim. to OE. 
lacu stream, or to independent adoption of 
L. lacus.) 1. A large body of water sur- 
rounded by land; in recent use often applied 
to an ornamental piece of water in a park, 
etc. Also transf. and fig. 12. A pond, a pool 
—1009. 13. After L. lacus = a wino-vat 1657, 

1. Never more Shall the I. glass her flying over it 
M. ARNOLD, The Great L. (a phrase owed 
from the N. Amer. Indians): the Atlantic Ocean. 
The Great Lakes: the five lakes Superior, Huron, 
Michigan, Erie, and Ontario, which form the 
boundary between Canada and the U.8, 2. Ne 
noon so grey goos gooth in the l, CHAUCER, 

mb. 1. General: as L.-fishery, -fowl, 
trout, etc.; L.-reflected adj, d odivar. 


a 
ephemerld (Epi 
the Great Lakes in July; 
name for the bow-fin and the burbot In 
to their voracity; -weed, water-pepper (Poly- 
gonum hydropiper). 

b. Lake poets, school, terms applied to Cole- 
Among the English Iakes: L. poetry, thelr poetry. 
amo nglish lakes; L. ry, their poetry. 
€. lake-dweller, one who in prehistoric times 
lived in a 1.-dwelling or 1.-habitation, i.c. one 
built upon piles driven into the bed of a l.; 
L-hamlet, -settlement, -~ de a collection 
of such dwellings; -man = lake-dweller. 

fLake, sb. ME. [prob. - Du. laken, 
corresp. to OE. lacen cloak, OFris. leken, 


LAKE 


OS. lakan, OHG. lahhan (G. laken = LG.).] 
Fine linen —-1003. 

Lake (Pk) sb.' 1616. [unexpl. var. of 
Lac.) 1. A pigment of a reddish hue, orig. 
obtained from lac (LAO), and now from 
cochineal treated as in 2. b. transf. as the 
name of a colour 1000. 2, A pigment ob- 
tained by the combination of some colour- 
ing matter with metallic oxide or earth. 
Often qualified, as crimson, madder, yellow, 
ete. l. Indian l, a crimson pigment pre- 
pared from stick-lac treated with alum and 
alkali, 1684, 

Lake (lé'k), v. Now chiefly dial. (ME. 
leyke, laike — ON. leika, corresp. to OE. 
lücan, Goth. laikan :- Gme. *laikan play. 
Cf. LAKE sb.', LARK v.!] fl. intr. To exert 
oneself, leap, spring; hence, to fight —ME. 
2. To play, sport; occas. in amorous sense; 
dial. to take a holiday; to be out of work ME. 

La‘ke-land, la:keland. 1529. |f. LAKE 
sb. + LAND.) The land of lakes; spec. the 
region of the English lakes, in Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and Lancashire. 

Lakelet (lék,lét). 1796. [f. LAKE sb, + 
-LET.] A small lake, Also transf. 

Laker (lékoz). 1708. [f. LAKE sb. + 
-ER',) fl. A visitor to the English lakes. [A 
pun, with reference to LAKE v.] 2. One of the 
Lake poets 1819. 

2. The Lakers all, first despised, and then 
patronised ‘Walter Scott’ E. FITZGERALD. 

Lakh: see Lac. 

tLakin, 1490. [Contr. f. LADY + -KIN.] 
Only in By (our) l, à trivial form of By Our 
Lady 1025. 

Lakke, obs. f. LACK. 

Laky (léki), a.' 1011. [f. LAKE 8b.* + 
-Y*.] Of or pertaining to a lake; lake-like. 

Laky (lé'-ki), a.* 1849. [f. LAKE sb.* + 
-Y'.] Of the colour of lake; spec. of the blood, 
when the red corpuscles are acted upon by 
some solvent. 

La-la (lh-là-), a. 1786. (adj. use of la la 
interj.; seo LA int, b.] So:80, poor. 

Lallation (lelé^fon). 1047. [f. L. lallare 
‘sing lalla or lullaby’; see -ATION,] fa. 
Childish utterance. b, An imperfect pronun- 
ciation of r, in which it sounds like Z; 
Jambdacism, 

Lam (lem), sb. 1688. local. [— Fr. lame 
‘blade’ in same senso, Cf, LAME sb.) Weav- 
ing. pl. Pieces of wood in a loom connected 
with the treadles and healds. 

Lam (lem), v. 1695. [perh. of Scand, 
origin; cf. Norw., Da. lamme lame, paralyse, 
based on lam- of ON. lamdi pa. t., lamidr 
pa. pple, of lemja beat so as to cripple, 
LAME v.) 1. (rans. To beat soundly; to 
thrash; to whack. Now collog. or vulgar. 
2. intr, Chiefly school-boy slang, as fo l. (it) 
into one, to l. out 1875. Hence La*mming 
vbl. sb, a beating. 

Lama (Ami) Also erron. Hama. 1654, 
[Tibetan blama, the b being silent.) A Bud- 
dhist priest of Mongolia or Tibet. 

Dalai (dalae or delli)-t., title of the chief L. of 
Tibet; T'esho- or Teshu-l., that of the chief L. of 
Mongolia. The former ranks highest, and is 
known to Europeans as the ‘Grand Lama’, He 
receives almost divine honours. 
rtaining to the lamas; 

lamas, La:maism 


one who professes lamaism; also attrib, La- 
mai:stic, Lamai-tic adjs., of or pertaining to 
the lamaists, 

Lama, erron. f. LLAMA. 

Lamantin (ümwentin. 1700. [= Fr. 


lamantin, -entin, alt. of Sp. manaté, perh. by 
assoc. with lamenter, with ref. to the ani- 
mal's wailing cry.] The manatee. 
Lamarckian (lämāukiän). 1846. [f. La- 
marck, French botanist and zoologist (1744— 
1829) + -IAN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
Lamarck or to his theory ascribing organic 
evolution to inheritable modifications pro- 
duced in the individual by habit, appetency, 
and the environment. B, sb. One who holds 
these views. So Lama'rckianism, La- 
ma:‘rckism, Lamarck’s doctrine of the 
origin of species. Lama'rckite = LA- 
MARKIAN 8b. 

Lamasery (lami-sori), 1867. [- Fr. lama- 
serie (P. E.-R. Huc, c1850), irreg. f. lama 
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Laxa.) A Tibetan or Mongolian monastery 
of lamas. 

Lamb (lem), sb. (OB. lamb = OFris., OS., 
OHG. lamb (Du. lam, G. lamm), ON., Goth. 
lamb (in Goth. ‘sheep’) :- Gmo. *lambaz.] 
1. The young of the sheep. 2. fig. a. A young 
member of a ‘flock’, esp. of the church OE. 
b. One who is as meek, gentle, innocent, or 
weak as a lamb OK. c. A simpleton 1668. 
3. The Lamb, 1God's Lamb, the Lamb of God, 
a title of Christ. (After John 1:29, Rev. 
5:0, ete.) OE. b. (Her.) Holy Lamb = AGNUS 
DEI b. 1823. 4. pl. a. The name given to the 
ferocious soldiers of Col. Kirke's regiment in 
1684-0, in ironical allusion to the device of 
the Paschal Lamb on their flag 1744. b. The 
name given to bodies of ruffians hired to com- 
mit acts of violence at elections 1844. 5. The 
flesh of the lamb as food 1620. b. Short for 
LAMBSKIN 1527. 

1. Ewes and their bleating Lambs MILT. P. L. XI. 
645. As well be hanged for a sheep as a l. Mod. 
ums 3. Worthy the L.. .for He was slain for us 

ATTS. 

Comb.: 1.-ale, an annual feast at lamb-shearing ; 
1.-florin Hist., a florin stamped with the ' Agnus 
Dei’; lamb's fry, the product of lambs’ castra- 
tion; lamb's lettuce = CORN-SALAD (Valerianella 
olitoria); lambs’ tails, the catkins of the hazel. 

Lamb (hem), v. 1456. [f. LAMB sb.) 1. 
trans. (pass. only.) To bring forth; to drop (a 
lamb). 2. intr. To bring forth a lamb; to 
yean 1011. 3. Of a shepherd: To tend (ewes) 
at lambing-time. Also, fo l. down. 1850. 

Lamb, obs. f. LAM v. 

fLamback, v. 1589. [f. LAM v. + BACK 
8b.] trans. To beat, thrash. Also fig. So 
Lamboasste v. (slang and dial.) 1637. 

Lambda (le-mdá). ME. [Gr. Aduéa (or 
Adpéa).) 1. The lith letter of the Greek 
alphabet, A, A. 2. Anat. The point of junc- 
w of the sagittal and lambdoidal sutures 


L. moth, a moth marked with a 1. on its wings. 

Lambdacism (læ-mdăsiz'm), labdacism 
(læbd-). 1658. [7 late L. la(m)bdacismus — Gr. 
Aa(y)Abaxonds (with interpolated x), f. 
AMi(u)Bóa; see -ISM.] 1. A too frequent repe- 
tition of the letter ! in speaking or writing. 
2. A confusion of | and r in pronunciation; 
lallation 1864. 

Lambdoid (lw-mdoid), a. 1597. [- Fr. 
lambdoide — mod.L. — Gr. Aaupdoadis; see 
LAMBDA, -01D.] = next. 

Lambdoidal (lemdoi-dal), a. Also lam- 
doidal. 1653. [f. prec. + -AL'.] Resembling 
the Gr. letter lambda (4) in form. 

L. suture (Anat.), the suture connecting the two 
parietal bones with the occipital. L. ridge, the 
z^ of the occipital bone forming the lambdoid 


ture, 

Lambency (le-mbénsi) 1817. [f. next; 
see -ENCY.] The state or quality of being 
lambent, Also fig.: spec. Brilliance and deli- 
cate play of wit or fancy 1871. 

‘The soft |. of the streamlet RUSKIN, 

Lambent (le-mbént), a. 1647, [-lambent-, 
pr. ppl. stem of L. lambere lick; see -ENT.] 
1, Of a flame (fire, light): Playing lightly upon 
asurface without burning it, like a tongue of 
fire; shining with a soft clear light and with- 
out flerce heat. b. Hence, of eyes, the sky, 
etc.: Softly radiant 1717. c. fig. Of wit, 
style, eto.: Playing lightly and brilliantly 
over its subjects 1871, 2. In etym. sense: 
D NOR that licks 1706. 

1. L, diffuse flashes of lightning without. 

1834. fig. L. dulness played’ around hrs 
"D HS Breni: with interior light 1867. 
^ style so pici 

Ert dr pos picturesque and l. DISRAELI. 

Lambes, obs. f. LAMMAS. 

fLa'mbitive. 1646. [- med. L. *lambitivus, 
*-um (‘linctus’), f. late L. lambitare, fre- 
quent, of L. lambere lick; see -IVE.] A. adj. 
Of medicines; Taken by licking up with the 
tongue. B. sb. A medicine so taken, —1710. 

Lambkin (le-mkin). 1579. [f. LAMB sb. + 
-KIN.] A little lamb. Also transf., chiefly as 
a term of endearment. 

Lamb-like, lamblike (læ-mləik), a. 1599. 
If. LAMB sb. + -LIKE.] Like a lamb, or that 
of a lamb. 

Lambling (Le-mlip). rare. 1591. [f. LAMB 
sb.  -LING'.] A young or little lamb. 

Lamboys (le-mboiz). 1548. (In quot. 


LAMELLIBRANCHIATE 


(the source of the word) possibly a mistake 
for JAMBEAUX.] Antig. An imitation in steel 
of the *bases' or skirt, reaching from the 
waist to the knee; occas. found in Tudor 


armour. 
The tasses, the 1., the backpece HALL, 
Lambrequin (uembrékin). 1725. [- Fr. 


lambrequin. — Du. *lamperkin, dim. of lam- 
per veil; see -KIN.] 1. A scarf or piece of stuff 
worn over the helmet as a covering: in Her. 
represented with one end (which is cut or 
jagged) pendent or floating. 2. U.S. A 
Short curtain or piece of drapery (with tho 
lower edge scalloped or straight) placed 
over à door or window or suspended for 
ornament from a mantel-shelf 1883. 3. 
Ceramics. Ornamentation consisting of solid 
colour with a lower edge of jagged or scal- 
loped outline 1873. 

Lambskin (ue-mjskin), sb. Also lamb's 
skin. ME. 1. a. The skin of à lamb with 
the wool on. b. The same dressed and used 
for clothing, for mats, etc. In collect. sing. 
fur so prepared. 2. Leather made from tho 
skin of lambs 1745. 3. Woollen cloth made 
to resemble lambskin (Ogilvie) t4. pun- 
ningly. A. heavy blow. (Cf. LAM v.) —1622. 
5. Mining. Anthracite slack 1873. 

1. He is wolf in lamskine hyd ME. Hence 

‘Lambskin v. trans. to beat, to thrash. 

Lamb’s tongue, 1578. 1, A name for 
species of plantain (tr. med.L. arnoglossa, 
Gr. dpvéyAwooo), and other plants. 2. A 
sort of plane with a deep narrow bit for 
making quirks; also, the moulding made by 
this 1858. 

Lamb’s-wool (le-mz,wul) 1429. 1. The 
wool of lambs, used for hosiery, etc.; clo- 
thing-material made of this. Also attrib. 2. 
A drink of hot ale mixed with the pulp of 
roasted apples, sugared and spiced 1592. 

Lamda, -doidal: see LAMBDA, -DOIDAL. 

Lame (lem), sb. techn. 1680. [- (O)Fr. 
lame :- L. lam(m)ina, lamna thin plate or 
scale.) A thin plate, esp. of metal; a lamina; 
spec. applied to the small overlapping steel 
plates used in old armour. 

Lame (lé'm), a. (OE. lama = OF ris. lam, 
lom, OS. lamo (Du. lam), OHG. lam (G. 
lahm), ON. lami :- Gmc. *lamaz, orig. weak 
in the limbs, rel. to OHG. luomi dull, slack, 
gentle.) 1. Crippled; weak, infirm; para- 
lysed; unable to move. Obs. exc. arch. b. 
Crippled through injury to, or defect in, & 
limb, esp. in the foot or leg; limping, unable 
to walk OE. Also transf. of inanimate ob- 
jects. c. Said of the limb; also of footsteps, 
ete. ME. 2. fig. Maimed, halting; imperfect 
or defective. Said esp. of an argument, ex- 
cuse, account, ete. ME. b. Of metrical fect, 
or verses composed of them: Halting, metrio- 
ally defective 1600, 

1. b. Another l. of a hande 1581, I was an eye 
unto the blynde, and a fote to the 1, COVERDALE 
Job 29:15. 2. Oh most I and impotent conclusion 
SHAKS. A l story FREEMAN. b. The Prose 
is Fustian, and the Numbers 1. DRYDEN. 

Phr. L. duck: see DUOK 8b.' 6. Hence La:me-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Lame (ičim), v. ME. [f. LAME a. 
pa. pple. after ON. lamiór; repl. d 
lemian = ON. lemja (pa. t. lamda, pa. pple. 
lamiór).] trans. To make lame; to cripple. 

Lamel (lezmBl) Now rare. 1676. [Angli- 
cized f. next; cf. LAMIN.] — next. i 

lILamella (lüme-là). Pl. lamellze (láme-H). 

1678. [L., dim. of LAwINA.] A thin plate, 
scale, layer, or film, esp. of bone or tissue; 
e.g. one of the thin plates or scales which 
compose some shells, one of the erect scales 
appended to the corollas of some flowers, 
ete. Hence Lamellar a. (chiefly scientific), 
consisting of, characterized by, or arranged 
in lamellæ. Lamellarly adv. in thin plates 
or scales. 

Lamellate (lemelét), a. 1826. [- mod.L. 
lamellatus; see LAMELLA, -ATE*.] Furnished 
with or arranged in lamellæ; lamellar. Hence 
Lame‘llately adv. La*mellated a. 1719. 

Lamellibranch (lime-libreyk), sb. (7) 
1855. [= mod.L. lamellibranchia pl., 
LAMELLA + Gr. ppáyxa gills.) Zool. A 
lamellibranchiate mollusc. b. attrib. or adj. 
= next 1867. A 

Lamellibranchiate (lämelibræ-ņki:čt), 4 


— —LAMELLICORN 


1 (gb. 1842. [- mod.L. lamellibranchiatus; 

j see prec. and -ATE*.] Zool. Belonging to the 
group Lamellibranchiata of molluscs (so 
called as having lamellate gills), including 
oysters, mussels, etc. 1855. b. sb. A lamel- 
libranch. r 

Lamellicorn (lime-lik@m). ^ 1835. [- 
mod.L. lamellicornis, f. L. lamella thin plate 
+ cornu horn] Entom. A. adj. Belonging to 
the Lamellicornes or the group Lamellicornia 
of beetles, having antennrm characterized by 
a lamelliform club. B. sb. A lamellicorn 
"1 beetle, as the dung-beetle, cockchafer, etc. 

Bo Lamellico-rnate, -co-rnous adjs. = A. 
y Lamelliferous (leméli-féres), a. 1832. |f. 
LAMELLA + -FEROUS.] Bearing or having 
lamelle; lamellate. 

Lamelliform (lime-liform), a. 1819. [f. 
LAMELLA + -FORM.] Having the form of a 
lamella or thin plate. 

Lamellirostral (limeliro-strál) 1835. [f. 
mod.L. lamellirostris, f. LAMELLA + L. 
rostrum beak + -AL'.] Ornilh. A. adj. Be- 
longing to the family Lamellirostres of birds, 
80 called as having lamellose bills. B. sb. A 
lamellirostral bird. 


Lamellose (lime-ó"s) a. 1752. [f. LA- 
MELLA + -0SE'.] = LAMELLATE. 
Lament (läm ib. 1591. [— L. lamen- 


tum, or from the verb.] 1. An act of lament- 
ing; a passionate expression of grief. Also 
poet. lamentation. 2. A conventional form of 
Mourning; an elegy; a dirge; also, the air to 
which a lamentation is sung or played 1698. 
1. A voice of weeping heard, and loud |. MILTON. 
Lament (lime-nt), v. 1530. [- Fr. lamenter 
Or L. lamentari, f. lamentum (prec..] 1. 
trans. To express or feel sorrow for or con- 
cerning; to mourn for; to bewail 1535. 2. 
intr. To express or feel profound grief; to 
mourn passionately 1530. 3. causative. To 
distress 1704. 
1. Samuel die 

1 Sam. 25; 


and all the Israelites. lamented 
This stone laments the death of 
Andrea Pisano 1756. 2. He loves not most that 
doth l. the most 1595. Hence Lame'nter. 
Lame-ntingly adv. 
Lamentable (Iw-méntib’l), a. ME. [- (O)F 
lamentable or L. lamentabilis, f. lamentari; 
See prec., -ABLE.] 1. Full of or expressing 
Sorrow; mournful, doleful. Now rare or 
arch. 2. That is to be lamented; pitiable, 
| deplorable ME. b. In joc. or trivial use: 
nu despicable’ (J.); wretchedly bad 
2. A l. change from that. simplicity of manners 


STEELE. b. The result was something 1. 1876. 
lence La*mentably adv. 
ME. 


Lamentation (laménté!-fon). 
(O)Fr. lamentation or L. lamentatio, f. 
Tamentat-, pa. ppl. stem of lamentari; see 
LAMENT „V. -I0N.] The action of lamenting; 
the passionate expression of grief; mourning; 

Weakened sense, regret. b, A lament ME. 
ey all made gret lamentasyon for his depart- 
Lp. BERNERS. b. Take thou vp a l. for the 

y inces of Israel Ezek, 19:1. The Lamentations of 
Bor iah, or, shortly, Lamentations: a book of the 
"hj ascribed to Jeremiah, and having for its 
[UR the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldeans, 


Lamented (Ame-ntéd), ppl. a. 1611. [f. 
E + -ED'.] Mourned for; bewailed; 
Eu late |. father 1864, 
| ,"ameter, lamiter (lé!-mitor). Sc. and m. 
- 1804. [Obscurely f. LAME a.] A lame 
- Person; a cripple. 
Lametta (lime-t&). 1858. [It., dim. of 
S al LAME sb.) Brass, silver, or gold foil 
piLamia (lé-mia). Pl, -iæ, -ias. ME. [L. 
4 p ~ Gr. Aaula a fabulous monster, also, 
B Ish of prey, Cf. Fr. lamie.] 1. A fabulous 
“Monster with the body of a woman, who was 
ned Prey upon human beings and suck 
5 n’s blood, Also, a witch, she-demon. 
Chih. A genus of sharks —1776. 3. Entom. 
penus of longicorn beetles. 
amin (lemin) Also lamen. 1489. 
Dnglicized f. next; cf. LAMEL.] A lamina; à 
of metal used as an astrological instru- 
or as a charm. 
ausa mina (e-min’). PL. laminæ (lemini). 
lato UL. lam(m)ina. Cf. LAME sb.] A thin 
» Scale, layer, or flake (of metal, etc.). 
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b. Anat., etc. A thin layer of bone, membrane, 
ete. 1706. c. Geol. The thinnest separable 
layer in stratified rock deposits 1794. d. Bot. 
(a) A thin plate of tissue. (6) The expanded 
Portion of a leaf. (c) The (usually expanded) 
upper part of a petal. (d) The expanded part 
of the thallus or frond in alge, etc. 1760. 

Hence La-minal, La‘minar, La-minary, 
La:minose, La-minous adjs. consisting of, 
arranged in, or formed into lamin. 

Laminable (le-minab’l), a. 1796. [f. 
LAMINATE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
formed into thin plates or layers. Hence 
Laminabi-lity, 1. quality. 

Laminarian (leminé*rián), a. 1851. [f. 
mod.L. Laminaria, name of a genus of sea- 
weeds known as sea-tangle, f. L. lamina. 
See -ARIAN.] L. zone: the zone of the sea, 
extending from low-water mark to a depth 
of ninety feet, in which seaweeds of the 
genus Laminaria are found. 

Laminarite (le-minároit) 1839. [f. as 
prec. + -ITE' 2a.] Geol. A fossil seaweed 
supposed to be allied to the genus Laminaria. 

Laminate (le-minét) a. 1668. [f. LAMINA 
+ -ATE*.] Having the form of or consisting 
of a lamina or thin plate; furnished with a 
lamina or lamine. 

Laminate (le-mine't), v. 1664. [f. LAMINA 
+ -ATE*.] 1. trans. To beat or roll (metal) 
into thin plates. 2. To separate or split into 
layers or leaves. Also intr. for refl. 1668. 3. 
To overlay with plates (of metal) 1697. 4. To 
make by placing layer upon layer of material 
1858. 

Laminated (le-mine'téd), ppl. a. 1668. 
[f. LAMINATE v. + -ED'.] Consisting ‘of, 
arranged in, or furnished with lamine; made 
of a succession of layers of material. 

Lamination (leminé^fon) 1076. [f. as 
prec.; see -ATION.] The action of laminating 
or condition of being laminated; also coner. 
in pl. lamine. 

Lamini- (le-mini), comb. f. LAMINA, as in 
Lamini-‘ferous a., having a structure con- 
sisting of lamine or layers; Laminipla-ntar 
a. Ornith. having laminate tarsi, as the 
Laminiplantares of Sundevall’s classification. 

lILaminitis (leminoi-tis). 1843. [f. LAMINA 

+ -ITIS.] Inflammation of the sensitive la- 
mina of a horse's hoof. 

La:mish, a. 1592. [f. LAME a. + 
Somewhat lame. 

Lamm, obs. f. LAM v. 

Lammas (lie-más). [OE. hlafmeesse, f. hlaf 
LOAF + mzesse MASS sb.! ; subseq. felt as if f. 
LAMB + Mass.] 1. The Ist of August, in the 
early English church a harvest festival, at 
which loaves of bread were consecrated, made 
from the first ripe corn. (In Scotland, a usual 
quarter-day.) Also, the season of this festi- 
val. 2. Latter L. (tday), (joc.) a day that will 
never come; at Latter L., never. 1567. 

1. Six years old last l. ADDISON. 
attrib. and Comb.: chiefly with the sense of 
‘ripening at Lammas’, as L.-apple, etc.: L.-day, 
August 1; L.-land, land that was private prop- 
erty till L. day (Aug, 1), but thereafter subject 
to common rights of pasturage till the spring; 
L.-wheat = winter-wheat. 

Lammergeyer (le-maageior). 1817. [- G. 
lámmergeier, f. lémmer, pl. of lamm lamb + 
geier vulture, GEIR.] The Bearded Vulture, 
Gypaetus barbatus; it is the largest European 
bird of prey, and inhabits lofty mountains 
in Southern Europe, Asia, and Northern 
Africa. 

Lamp (lemp), sb ME. [- (O)Fr. lampe 
:- late L. lampada, f. acc. of L. lampas — Gr. 
Aaumás, Aauzab- torch, rel. to Aáuszewv shine.] 
1. A vessel containing oil, which is burnt at 
& wick, for the purpose of illumination. Now 
also a vessel of glass or the like, enclosing a 
candle, oil, à gas-jet, or an incandescent 
wire. Often defined as are, Argand, Davy, 
electric, gas, etc. l. b. Used for torch; (occas. 
with allusion to the Grecian torch-race: see 
LAMPADEDROMY) ME. c. = safely-lamp 1839. 
2. transf. a. sing. The sun, moon, a star or 
meteor; also, a flash (of lightning). pl. The 
stars or heavenly bodies in general. ME. b. 
pl. The eyes (formerly poet.; now slang) 1590. 
3. fig. A source or centre of light, spiritual or 
intellectual. Also, l. of beauty, joy, life, etc. 
1500. 


-ISH'.] 


LAMPLESS 


1. Darke Night strangles the trauailing Lampe 
Suaks. Phr. To smell of (or }taste) the l. Gaid o 
literary composition} to be manifestly the prod- 
uct of nocturnal or laborious study. j^ Still the 
race of Hero-spirits pass the l. from hand to hand. 
KiNGSLEY. 2. a. When they see Sun, we see the 
rod of night SIR T. HERBERT. 3. Ages elapsed 
ere Homer's l. appeared COWPER, The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (cf. Ezod. 25:37, etc.) 
RUSKIN (title). 

attrib, and Comb. 1. General: as [.-chimney, 
7shade, -wick, etc.; L-bearer, -cleaner, etc.; l- 
lighting, adj. and sb.; L.-lighted, -lit, -warmed 


adjs., etc. 

pecial; L-fly, ? a glow-worm; -furnace, a 
furnace in which a l. was used as the means of 
heating; -jack U.S., a hood over a lamp chim- 
ney on the roof of a car; -man, (a) a maker of or 
dealer in lamps; (b) one who tends lamps; -shell, 
a brachiopod, esp. one of the genus Terebratula 
or family Terabratulidz. 

TLamp, sb.* [perh. for *lampne — L. lamina 
(cf. LAME sb.).] ? A plate. CHAUCER. 

Lamp (emp), v. 1600. [f. LAMP sb.] 1. 
intr. To shine. Also fig. 1609, 2. trans. To 
supply with lamps 1600. 3. transf. To light 
as with a lamp 1808. 

TEXTU play with Luna or newe lampe the starres 


Lampadedromy (lwe:mpade:drómi). 1848. 
[+ Gr. Aeusabnóponía, f. Aaumás, A«umab- torch 
+ -ópoua running. Many Dicts. have the 
incorrect form lampadrome.] Gr. Antiq. A 
torch-race; a race (on foot or horseback) in 
which a lighted torch was passed from hand 
to hand. So j||La:mpadephoria, -do- 
pho'ria. 

Lampadist (le-xmpüdist) 1838. [- Gr. 
Aaumabwrís, f. Aaumabte» run a torch-race, 
Í. Aaumds, Aaumaó- torch; see -IST.] Gr. Antiq. 
A competitor in a torch-race. 

Lampads (lm-mpitdz), sb. pl. poet. rare. 
1790. [- Gr. Aaunddes (Vulg. lampades), pl. 
Of A«uzás LAMP sb.'] The seven ‘lamps of 
fire’ burning before the throne of God 
(Rev. 4:5). 

Lampas (le-mpis), sb.' Also lampers, 
ete. 1523. [— (O)Fr. lampas, prob. f. dial. 
lapd throat, lapé gums, f. nasalized var. of 
Gme. *lap- Lap v.'] A disease of horses 
consisting in a swelling of the fleshy lining 
of the roof of the mouth behind the front 
teeth. 

His horse. .troubled with the Lampasse SHAKS. 

Lampas (le-mpàs), sb.* ME. [In sense 1 
prob. - Du. flampers (now lamfer) in 2 
— Fr. lampas, -asse, which may be a different 
word.] tl. A kind of glossy crape —1559. 2. 
A kind of flowered silk, orig. from China 
1816. 

fLa:mpate. 1819. [f. LAMP(IO + -ATE*.] 
Chem. A salt of lampic acid; an aldehydate 
—1839. 

Lamp-black (le-mpble:k, læ:mpblæ'k), 
sb. 1598. A pigment consisting of almost 
pure, finely divided carbon; made by collec- 
ting the soot produced by burning oil or 
(now usually) gas. Also attrib. Hence 
Lamp-bla:ck v. to paint, smear, or coat 
with 1. 

Lamper-eel. 1824. [perh. f. lampre, var. 
of LAMPREY + EEL. Cf. LAMPREL] 1l. = 
LAMPREY. 2. U.S. The mutton-fish or eel- 
pout (Zoarces anguillaris) of N. America 
1885. 

Lampern (le-mpoin) ME. [- OFr. 
lampreion, etc., dim. of lampreie LAMPREY. 
Cf. med.L. lamprenus, lampronna (X1V).] The 
river lamprey (Petromyzon fluviatilis). 

Lampers, var. of LAMPAS sb.* 
fTLa'mpic, a. 1819. [f. LAMP sb. + -1C.] 
Chem. In l. acid: an earlier name of aldehyde. 
(It was first prepared by burning ether in a 
lamp with a platinum wire twisted round the 
wick.) 1839. 

Lamping (læ-mpin), ppl. a. 1590. [f. LAMP 
v. + -ING*.] Flashing, resplendent. 

Emongst th’ eternall spheres and l. sky SPENSER, 

Lampion (le-mpion). 1848. [— Fr. lampion 
— It. lampione, augm. of lampa (— Fr. lampe) 
LAMP sb.'; see -00N.] A pot or cup, often of 
coloured glass, containing oil with a wick, 
used in illuminations. 

Lampless (le-mplés), a. 1625. 
8b. + -LESS.] Destitute of lamps. 

Your Ladies eyes are lamplesse to that vertue 
FLETOHER. 


If. LAMP 


LAMPLET 
La:mplet. 1021. [f. LAMP sb. + -LET.] A 
lam] 


small lamp. 

Lamplight (le-mpjloit) 1579. [f. LAMP 
8b.' LIGHT sb.) The light given by a lamp 
or lamps. 

Lamplighter (ue-mp;leitoi). 1750. [f. as 
prec. + LIGHTER sb.*) 1. One who lights 
lamps; one whose business it is to light the 
street lamps. 2. local U.S. The calico bass 


1888. 

1. Like a L, i.e. as quickly as the l. ran up his 
ladder: Skim up the rigging like a 1. MARRYAT. 

Lamp oil, 1581. Oil for burning in a lamp; 
also fig. nocturnal labour. 

Lampoon (lmmpi-n), s». 1045. [= Fr. 
lampon, said to be f. lampons let us drink 
(used as a refrain), 1st pl. imper. of lamper 
gulp down, booze, nasalized form of laper 
Lar v.'; see -00N.] A virulent or scurrilous 
satire upon an individual. 

"The rancorous IEGoUM of Gregory Nazianzen 
against his sovereign DE QUINCEY. Hence 
Lampoo:n v. to make the subject of al. Lam- 

"ner. mpoo:nery, the practice of writing 
lampoons; lampooning quality or spirit. 

Lamp-post (le-mp,pó'st). 1790. |f. LAMP 
8b.' + Post sb.*] A post, usu. of iron, used to 
support a street-lamp. In the French 
Revolution also for hanging a victim of 
popular fury. 

tLamprel. 1526. [f. lampre LAMPREY + 
-EL*. Cf. AL. lamprilla xu.) Some fish like 
a lamprey —1688. 

Lamprey (le-mpri). ME. [- OFr. lam- 
preie (mod, lamproie) t= med.L. lampreda 
(vu, whence also OE. lamprede, OHG. 
lampreta, perh. alt. of lampetra (v), which is 
explained as f. L. lambere lick + petra stone 
(with allusion to the lamprey attaching itself 
to stones) Cf. Limpert.) A pseudo-fish of 
the genus Petromyzon, resembling an eel in 
shape and in having no scales, It has a 
sucker-mouth, pouch-like gills, seven spir- 
acles on each side of the head, and a fistula 
or opening on the top of the head, 

Comb, L-eel, the Sea-lamprey (Petromyzon 
marinus). 

Lampro- (le-mpro), repr. Gr. Aaunpo-, 
comb. f, Aaynpds bright, shining, as in Lam- 
protype [Gr. visos type], Photogr. à paper 
print glazed with collodion and gelatine; 
ete. 

Lampron, -roon, eto., obs. ff. LAMPERN. 

Lampyrine (lie«mptrin, -oin). 1842. (f. L. 
lampyris glow-worm = Gr. Aaumupls, f. Adun- 
ev shine, See -INE'] A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to the Lampyrinw or fire-flies, B. 
sb. One of the Lampyrinw. 

Lanarkite (le-nüikoit) 1835. [f. Lanark- 
shire, where first found, + -ITE'! 2 b.] Min. 
Sulphocarbonate of lead, found in green- 
ish-white, grey, or yellowish crystals. 

Lanate (lé'-net), a. 1760, [7 L, lanatus, 
f. lana wool; see -ATEM] Bot. and Ent. 
Having a woolly covering or surface. So 
Lanated a. 

Lancashire (le-jkafoi. 1894. [f. Lan- 
caster name of the county town + SHIRE.) 
The name of an English county, used attrib. 
in L. boiler, & horizontal, cylindrical, in- 
ternally fired boiler, having two flues; also 
(ellipt. as sb.) as the designation of a breed 
of cattle. 

Lancaster (le-nkstoi) 1857. (f. C. W. 
Lancaster, the inventor (died 1878).] In full 
L. gun, rifle, the name of a cannon and rifle 
(respectively) having a slightly oval bore. 

Lancasterian (LenkistP-rián), a. Also 
Lancastrian. 1807. [f. proper name Lan- 
caster + -IAN.] Of or pertaining to Joseph 
Lancaster (1778-1838) and the monitorial sys- 
tem which he established in schools. 

Lancastrian (leykitstrian). 1548.  [f. 
Lancaster + -IAN. Cf. YORKIST.) 

A. adj. Pertaining to the English royal 
family which descended from John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster (died 1399), or to the party 
(whose emblem was the Red Rose) that sup- 
ported this family in the Wars of the Roses. 

B. sb. An adherent of the house of Lan- 
caster; one of the Lancastrian faction in the 
Wars of the Roses. 

Lance (lans) sb.' ME. [- (O)Fr. lance 
i= L. lancea, of alien (prob. Celtic) origin.] 
1. A weapon, consisting of a long wooden 
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shaft and an iron or steel head, held by a 
horseman in charging at full speed. Also 
transf. and fig. 2. A similar weapon, used 
for various purposes, e.g. for spearing fish 
1727. 3. = Lancer. Now rare. 1475, 4. A 
horse-soldier armed with a lance; a lancer 
1602. b. Hist. A man-at-arms with his 
attendant retinue. Cf. Fr. lance fournie. 1818. 
15. A branch of a tree —1669. 6. techn. a. 
Carpentry. A pointed blade, usually em- 
ployed to sever the grain on each side of the 
intended path of a chipping-bit or router 
1875. b. Mil. An instrument which conveys 
the charge of a piece of ordnance and forces 
it home into the bore 1802. c. Pyrotechny. 
A thin case containing compositions which. 
burn with a white or coloured flame 1634. 

1. The |, was the. . peculiar weapon of the knight 
GIBBON. Phr. To break a l.: see BREAK v. I. 1. L. 
in rest (see REST). 2. Bomb-, gun-, hand-l., in 
Whale-fishing, an instrument for killing the whale 
after he has been harpooned and wearied out. 
4. A 1l., in other words, a belted knight, commands 
this party SCOTT. 

Comb.: l.-corporal [after LANCEPESADE], one 
who acts as corporal, receiving pay as a private; 
-fish = LAUNCE*; -head = lance-snake; 
-sergeant, a corporal acting as a sergeant; 
-snake, a venomous snake of the American 
jenes Bothrops (or Orasp halus), esp. B. 

inceolatus, of the W, Indies; = FER-DE-LANCE 2. 
fLance, sb.? 1669. [f. LANCE v.] A cut, 
incision, slit. WORLIDGE. 

Lance (lans, v. ME. [- (O)Fr. lancer, 
trier, f. lance LANCE sb.! Cf. LAUNCH v.] 

I. 1. trans. To fling, launch, throw (a dart, 
also fire, etc.); to shoot out (the tongue). 
Now rare (chiefly poet.). 2. intr. for reft. To 
spring, move quickly, rush. Obs. exc. dial. 
ME. 13. intr. To launch forth, push out 
—1595. 

1. The torpedo-boat lances one of her horrid 
needles of steel 1898. 

II. 1. To pierce with or as with a lance or a 
lancet; to cut, gash, slit. Also, To slit open. 
Obs. exe. poet. ME. b. trans. To wound or 
kill with a lance 1898. 2. Surg. To make an 
incision in (the gums, a sore, etc.) with a 
lancet; to eut open. Occas. with person as 
object, Also, to fetch out or let out by lan- 
cing. 1474. Also fig. Also absol. 

1. Then they Lanced his flesh with Knives 
eas 2. To 1. and dress the..Tumours DE 

Lancegay (la-nsgé'). Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 
[- OFr, lancegaye, perh. alt., by assoc. with 
lance LANCE sb.', of l'archegaye ASSAGAL] A 
kind of lance. 

Lance-knight. Hist. 1523. [- G. lanz- 
knecht (lanz = LANCE sb.), perversion of 
landsknecht, t. lands, genitive of land LAND 
sb. + knecht in the sense of ‘soldier’ (see 
LANSQUENET) Orig. the G. word denoted 
the mercenary foot-soldiers belonging to the 
imperial territory, as dist. from the Swiss.] 
A mercenary foot-soldier, esp. one armed 
with a lance or pike. 

Lancelet (la-nslét). 1505. (f. LANCE sb.' 
+ -LET.] fl. A lancet —1056. 2. Zool. = 
AMPHIOXUS 1836. 

tLarncely, a. [f. LANCE sb. + 
Proper to a lance; lance-like. SIDNEY, 

Lanceolar (la-nsiblài), a. 1810. [f. L. 
ancela (dim. of lancea LANCE sb.) + -AR!.] 
= next. 

Lanceolate (la-nsidlét), a. 1760, [- late L. 
lanceolatus, f. as prec.; see -ATE*.] Like a 
spear-head in shape; narrow and tapering 
to each end. ‘ib. Lancet-shaped 1883. 
rug end cs epus many to 1. 1794. 

ML. indows 5 
So Larnceolaited a. 1752, eil adv. 

Lancepesade, lanceprisado (lans,péza-d, 
la:ns,prizà-do). Hist. 1578. (= Fr. flance- 
pessade (now anspessade) ‘the meanest 
officer in a foot company’ (Cotar.) — It. 
lancia spezzata soldier on a forlorn hope, 
devoted adherent, lit. broken lance, i.e. 
lancia LANCE sb.', spezzata, fem. pa. pple. 
of spezzare break; vars. with -pres-, -pris- 
(-z-) are due to assoc. with Sp., It. presa sei- 
zure, capture.) a. pl. Soldiers of a superior 
class not included in the ordinary companies. 
b. A non-commissioned officer of the lowest 
grade; a lance-corporal 1611. c. transf. 1605. 

tLancer'. ME. [- OFr. lanceor, lanceur, 
f. lancer throw, or f. LANCE v. + -ER* 2.] 1. 


-LY?.) 


LAND 


One who lances or throws (a dart) ME, 
only. 2. = LANcET —1088. 

Lancer? (la-nsoi). 1590. [- Fr. lancier, 
f. lance LANCE 8b.'; see -ER* 2, Cf. late L. 
lancearius.] 1. A (cavalry) soldier armed 
with a lance; now only, one belonging to 
one of the regiments officially called Lancers, 
2. pl. A species of quadrille. Also the music 
for this. 1862. 3. attrib. 1844. 

1. The l. has sword [now carbine] and pistol 
besides his lance 1879. 

Lancet (la-nsét). ME. [- (O)Fr. lancette, 
dim. of lance LANCE sb.'; see -ET.] fl. t A 
small lance. ME. only. b. In whale-fishing 
= LANCE sb.’ 2, 1752. 2. A surgical instru- 
ment usually with two edges and a point, 
used for bleeding, opening abscesses, etc. 
1440, 3. Short for lancet arch, light, window 


1848, 
2. Veins that seemed to invite the L. SHERIDAN. 
Comb.: 1.-fish, the doctor-fish (Acanthurus). b. 
Arch., as 1. arch, one with a pointed head like 
that ofa 1.; L. window, a high and narrow window 
terminating in a lancet arch; s0, l. Gothic, light, 
8t; 


tyle. 
Lancewood (la-ns;wud). 1097. [f. LANCE 
sb. + Woop sb.] a. A tough elastic wood 
imported chiefiy from the W. Indies, used 
for carriage-shafts, fishing-rods, cabinet- 
work, etc. b. A tree yielding this wood; 
eg. Duguetia quitarensis from Cuba, etc., 
and Ovandra virgata from Jamaica. 
Lanch, obs. f. LAUNCH sb. and v. 
Lanciform  (la-nsifozm), a. 1855. [f 
LANCE 8b. + -FORM.] Lance-shaped. 
Lancinate (Ja-nsiné't), v. rare. 1603. 
I- lancinat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. lancinare 
tear, rel. to lacer; see LACERATE and -ATE*.] 
trans. To pierce, tear. Hence La:ncinatin$ 
ppl. a., (chiefly of pain) acute, shooting, 
piercing. Lancina‘tion, cutting, lancing; 
transf. a cutting into; fig. acute agony. 
Land (lend), sb. (OE. land = OFris., OS., 
ON., Goth. land, OHG. lant (Du., G. land) 
i- Gmc. *landam.) 1. The solid portion of 
the earth's surface, as opp. to sea, waler. 
Ct. firm land (see FIRM a.), DRY LAND. +b. A 
tract of land. Also transf. of ice. —1669. 2. 
Ground or soil, esp. as having a particular 
use or particular properties. Often defined 
as arable l., corn-L, plough-l., stubble l. OE. 
3. A part of the earth’s surface marked off 
by natural or political boundaries; a coun- 
try, territory OE. b. fig. = Realm, domain 
OK. {c. U.S. Euphem. for Lord, in phrases 
the land knows, good land! 1849, 4. Ground 
or territory as public or private property; 
landed property OE. b. pl. Territorial pos- 
sessions OE. c. Law. (See quots.) 1028. 15. 
The country, as opp. to the (own —1800. 6. 
Expanse of country of undefined extent. 
rare exc. with qualifying word, as down-l., 
HIGHLAND, etc. 1610. 7. One of the strips 
into which a corn-field or a ploughed pasture- 
field is divided by water-furrows. Often 
taken as a measure of land-area and of 
length. OE. 8. Sc. A building divided into 
flats or tenements for different households 
1456. 9. techn. a. [transf. from 7.) The space 
between the grooves of a rifle bore; also, the 
space between the furrows of a mill-stone 
1854. b. In a steam-engine, the unperfor- 
ated portion of the face-plate of a slide- 
valve 1875. c. The lap of the strakes in & 
clinker-built boat. Also called landing 1875. 
1. Ye seken lond and see for yowre wynnynges 
CHAUCER. Naut. Phr, L. to! 1. within sight. L. 
ho! a cry of sailors when first sighting l. To set 
(the) land: to take the bearings of l. L. shut in: 
a phrase used when another point of land hinders 
the sight of that, which a ship came from. How 


L. oj i : MISE sb., etc. 
of promise, promised l.: see PRO bo Ss 


LAND 


eat buyer of L. Haml. v. i. 113. b. Messuages, 
E. and tenements JARMAN, c. L. in the legall 
signification comprehendeth any ground, soile or 
earth whatsoever, as meadowes, pastures, woods, 
moores, waters, marishes, furses and heath... 
legally includeth also all castles, houses, and othe: 
buildings COKE. On Litt. 4. L. hath also, in its 
legal signification, an indefinite extent, upwards 
as well as downwards BLACKSTONE. 6. And sweet 
is all the l. about TENNYSON. 7. Green balks and 
furrowed lands COWPER. 

attrib. and Comb. 1. General: a. L.-boom, -develop- 
ment, -revenue, -tenure, etc. ; l.-buyer, -monopoli 
nationalization, etc.; l.-surrounded adj., etc.; 
army, -batile, -trade, -travel, -war, etc. b. Prefixed 
to names of animals to indicate that they are ter- 
restrial in their habits, and esp. to distinguish 
them from aquatic animals of the same name; as 
L,-animal, -bird, t-cormorant, -fowl, -spaniel, et 
L.-beetle, a terrestrial predatory’ beetle, one of 
the group Geadephaga; 1. chelonian, a tortoise; 
«leech, a leech of the genus Hamodipsa, abound- 
ingin Ceylon; -pike = HELLBENDER 1; -snail, a 
snail of the family Helicide; -sole, the common 
red slug, Arion rufus; -tortoise, -turtle, any 
tortoise or turtle of terrestrial habits; f-urchin, 
the hedgehog; t-winkle, a snail. 

2. Speci agency, the occupation of a land- 
agent; -agent, a steward or manager of landed 
property; also, an agent for the sale of land; 
blink, an atmospheric glow seen from a distance 
over snow-covered 1, in the Arctic regions; -boc, 
Hist., a charter of land; -cast, an orientation; 
-chain, a surveyor's chain; -fish, (a) ? a fresh- 
water fish; (b) a fish that lives on 1.; hence, an 
unnatural creature; t-frigate, a strumpet; 
-fyrd OE. and Hist., the land force; -hunger, 
keenness to acquire l.; hence -hungry a.; -ice, 
ice attached to the shore, as dist. from floe; 
-lead, a navigable opening in the ice along the 
shore; -office U.S. and Colonial, an office in 
which the sales of new 1. are registered, warrants 
issued for the location of l., etc.; -reeve, a sub- 
ordinate officer on an estate, who acts as assistant 
to the land-steward; -score Hist., a division of l. 
Fe r. OE. landscoru]; ¢-scot, a tax on 1. formerly 

vied in some parishes for the maintenance of the 
church; -scrip U.S., a negotiable certificate, 
entitling the holder to the possession of certain 
Shared of public land hark, (a) one who 

ives by preying upon men when ashore; 
(b) rarely, à land-grabber ; -sick a., (a) sick for the 
Bight of |.; (b) Naut., (of a ship) impeded in its 
movements by being close to l.; -steward, one 
who manages a landed estate for the owner; 
Stream, a current in the sea due to river waters; 
-Swell, the roll of the water near the shore; 
ztrash, broken ice near the shore; -valuer, one 
whose profession is to value l. or landed estates; 
=war, (4) à war waged on l., opp. to a naval war; 
(b) a contention about 1, or landed property: 
-warrant U.S., a title to a lot of public l.; 
-wash, the wash of the tide near the shore, 

Land (kend), v. ME. (f. LAND sb.] 

I. trans. 1. To bring to land; to set on shore; 
to disembark. 2. To bring into a specified 
Place, e.g. on a journey; to bring into a cer- 
tain position; usu. with advb. phr. Also fig. 
1649. b. To set down from a vehicle 1851. 
€. Naut. To lower on to the deck or elsewhere 
by a rope or tackle 1807. d. slang. To get 
(a blow) home 1888. e. Sporting collog. To 
bring (a horse) ‘home’, i.e. to the winning 
Post. Also inir. to get in first, win. 1853. 
f. In uses corresponding to II. 2 c. 1918. 
3. Angling. To bring (a fish) to land. Also, to 
1, the net. 1613. b. fig. of a person, or a sum of 
money 1854. 4. To fill or block up with earth; 
to silt up 1005. 

1. He landed an Army in Apulia 1678. 2. A 
erk that nearly landed me on his [the horse's] 

ack 1874, e. A shower of flukes at the latter 
end landed him the winner 1890. 

Il. intr. 1. To come to land; to go ashore; 
to disembark ME. 2. lit. and fig. To arrive at. 
a place, a stage in a journey, etc.; to end in 
Something 1679. b. To alight upon the 
Eround, e.g. from a vehicle, after a jump, 
ete, 1003. c. Of aircraft; To come to earth 
from the air. Of a seaplane: To return to the 
water. 1899. 

1. We..sailed into Syria, and landed at Tyre 
Acts 21:3. 2. b. The spot where the horse took off 
to where he landed is above eighteen feet 1814. 

lILandammantn (la-ndaman). 1796. [Swiss 
G.; f land LAND sb. + amman(n = G. 
amtimann, f. amt office + mann man.) In 
Switzerland, the chief magistrate or officer 
zal Bugs eantons or certain smaller dis- 

lets. 


Landau (le-ndo). 1743. [f. Landau in 
Germany, where first made.] A four-wheeled 
Carriage, with a top in two parts, so that it 
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Also I. carriage. 

Landaulet (le:ndole-t). Also -ette. 1771. 
If. prec. + -LET.] a. A small landau; a 
coupé with a folding top like a landau. b. A 
motor-car having a body the top back part 
of which may be opened or closed 1902. Also 
demi-landau. 

Land-bank. 1696. A banking institution 
which issues notes on the security of landed 


property. 

La-nd-breeze. 1667. A breeze blowing 
from land seawards. 

La:nd-crab. 1638. Any species of crab 


that lives mostly on land but resorts to the 
sea for breeding. 

TLand-damn, v. trans. ? To make a hell on 
earth for (a person). Wint. 7'. 11. i. 143. 

lLanddrost (le-nd,dró"st) ^ Also erron. 
landro(o)st. 1731. [S. Afr. Du.; f. land 
LAND sb. + drost bailiff.] A kind of magis- 
trate in S. Africa. 

Landed (lze-ndéd), a. ME. [f. LAND sb. + 
-ED*.] 1. Possessed of land; having an estate 
in land. 2. Consisting of land; consisting in 
the possession of land; (of revenue) derived 
from land 1711. 

1. The old 1, aristocracy ALISON. Phr. L. inter- 
est; interest in land as a ion; the class 
having such interest. 2. A Í. estate in Yorkshire 


TROLLOPE. 

Lander (le-ndoi) 1847. [f. LAND v. + 
ER] 1. One who lands or goes ashore 1859. 
2. Mining. The man who lands the kibble at 
the mouth of the shaft 1847. 

Landfall (Le-ndfQül. 1627. 1. Naut. An 
approach to or sighting of land, esp. for the 
first time on a sea-voyage. b. concr. The 
first land ‘made’ 1883. 2. ‘A sudden trans- 
lation of property in land by the death of à 
rich man’ (J.). 

1. To make a good (or bad) l.: to meet with land 
in accordance with (or contrary to) one’s reckon- 


ing. 

La:nd-flood. ME. Overflowing of land by 
water from inland sources. Also fig. 

Land-gavel (le-ndgw:vél. Hist. (Also 
tlangabull, tlongable.) [OE. landgafol, f. 
land LAND sb. + gafol GAVEL sb.'] Land- 
tribute, land-tax; rent for land, ground-rent. 

La:nd-grab:ber. 1872. One who grabs or 
seizes upon land, esp. in an unfair manner; 
spec. in Ireland, a man who takes a farm 
from which a tenant has been evicted. 

Landgrave (le:ndgrév) 1516. [- MLG. 
landgrave (= MHG. lantgrave, G. landgraf); 
see LAND sb. and GRAVE sb.*] In Germany, 
a count having jurisdiction over a territory, 
and having under him several inferior 
counts; later, the title of certain German 
princes. Hence La:ndgrave-ship = next. 

Landgraviate (lendgré'-viét). Also -gra- 
vate (1761). 1656. [- med.L. landgraviatus, 
f. LANDGRAVE; see -ATE'.] The office, juris- 
diction, or province of a landgrave. 

Landgravine (le-ndgravin). 1682. [- G. 
landgráfin, Du. landgravin.) The wife of a 
landgrave; a female ruler of a landgraviate. 

La:ndho:lder. ME. [f. LAND sb. + HOL- 
DER.] A holder, proprietor, or occupier of 
land; now occas. (opp. to landowner), a 
tenant holding land from a proprietor. So 
La-ndhol:ding a. 

Landing (le-ndin), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. LAND 
v.  -ING.] 

I. The action of Lanp v. 1. Disembarka- 
tion. b. Arrival at a stage or place of land- 
ing, e.g. on & staircase 1705. c. Coming to 
ground at the end of a jump 1881. 2. Angling. 
(See LAND v. I. 3) late ME.; esp. in l.-hook 
1847, -net 1837. 3. Mining. Receiving the 
loaded skip at the mouth of a shaft 1860. 

II. Concrete senses. 1. A landing-place 
1609. 2. A platform at the top of a flight of 
stairs or between two flights of stairs 1789. 
b. Stone used for staircase landings 1837. 
c. Mining. A stopping-place for a cage in a 
shaft, etc., or for a train on an incline 1886. 

2. The five bedrooms all opened on a square 1. 
po 1. charges, rates, charges or fees paid 
on goods unloaded from a vessel; I. floor = 
sense II. 2; L-stage, a platform, often a float- 
ing one, for the landing of passengers and goods 
from vessels; -strake Boat-building, ‘the upper 
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strake but one’ (Weale); -waiter, a customs 
officer who superintends the landing of goods and 
examines them. 

Landing-place. 1512. 1. A place where 
passengers and goods are or can be landed. 
2. = LANDING vbl. sb. II. 2 (now the usual 
word) 1011. 3. transf. and fig. A place at 
which one arrives; a stopping- or resting- 
place 1727. 

Landlady (le-ndlé/di) 1536. [f. LAND sb. 
+ LADY sb., after landlord.] 1. 'A woman who 
has tenants holding from her’ (J.); tfig. a 
mistress (rare). 2. The mistress of an inn, 
lodging- or boarding-house 1654. tb. A 
gentleman's housekeeper 1018. 

Land-law. [In sense 1 repr. OE. landlagu, 
f. land LAND sb. + lagu LAW sb.'; otherwise 
modern.] 1. (Also tland’s law.) The law of à 
land or country; the ‘law of the land’. 2. 
Law, or à law, relating to land 1878. 

Land league. 1880. An association of 
Irish tenant farmers and others, organized 
in 1879 under the name of ‘ The Irish National 
Land League' (and suppressed in 1881), hav- 
ing for its object primarily the reduction of 
rent, and ultimately the substitution of 
peasant proprietors for landlords. Hence 
La:nd-leaguer, -leaguism. 

fLa:mnd-leaper. ME. [Earlier form of 
LAND-LOPER, with accommodation to Eng.] 

= LAND-LOPER —1700. 

Landless (le-ndlés), a. OE. [f. LAND sb. 
+ -LESS.] 1. Having no landed property. 
2. Without land 1605. 

1. A list of Landlesse Resolutes Haml. I. i, 98. 
2. In an unknown I, sea MORRIS, 

Land-line. 1875. 1. The outline of the 
land against sky and sea. 2. An overland 
telegraphic line, as opp. to a cable 1884. 

Landlocked (lw-ndlgkt), pa. pple. and ppl. 
a. 1622. [See LOOK v.] Shut in or enclosed 
by land; nearly surrounded by land. Also 
transf. of fish: Living in landlocked waters 
80 as to be shut off from the sea. 

The taking of. .land-locked salmon 1868. Hence 
La:nd-l sb. rare, tl. condition; l. country. 
Land-loper, -louper (lw-ndló*:;poz, -lau:- 
por). Now chiefly Sc. 15.. [- MDu. land- 
looper, f. land LAND sb. loopen run; see 
Lear v.] 1. A vagabond; fig. ta renegade; 
an adventurer, +2. = LAND-LUBBER —1725. 
1. This High-German land-louper, Douster- 
swivel Scorr. Hence La-nd-lo:ping, -lou:ping 


ppl. a. Now Sc. 

Landlord (le-ndlgid). ME. [OE. had 
landhlaford, but the mod. word is f. LAND sb. 
+ Lorp sb.] 1. Orig., a lord or owner of 
land; in recorded use only spec. the person 
who lets land to a tenant. Hence (as correl. 
to tenant): A person of whom another person 
holds any tenement, whether a piece of land, 
a building, or part of a building. 2. The 
keeper of a boarding house; an innkeeper 
1074. 3. A host (in private). Chiefly Sc. 1725. 

1. L. of England art thou, and not King SHAKS. 
3. Persons still pour among us in valling the 
head of the family, or the host, the l. RAMSAY. 

Landlordism (læ-ndlọadiz’m). 1844. [f. 
prec. + -I8M.] The principles or practice of 
landlords; the system according to which 
land is owned by landlords to whom tenants 
pay a fixed rent (chiefly used with reference 
to Ireland); advocacy or practice of such a 
system. 

tLa-ndlordry. [f. as prec. + -Ry.] Land- 
lords as a class, BP. HALL. 

La'ndlordship. 1828. [f. as prec. + -SHIP.] 
The position or condition of a landlord; the 
tenure of such a position. 

Land-lubber (lm-ndlp:boz). 1700. [f. LAND 
8b. * LUBBER.] A sailor's term of contempt. 
for a landsman. Hence La:ndlubberly a. 

Landman (le-ndmien) [OK. landmann, 
f. land LAND sb. + MAN sb. Cf. LANDSMAN.] 
1. = COUNTRYMAN 1 (rare) -1041. 2. A country- 
man, peasant (after G. landmann) ME. 3. — 
LANDSMAN 2. Now rare or Obs. 1480. f4. 
A man having landed property —1708. 

Landmark (le:ndmáak). [OE. landmeare 
fem.; see LAND sb. and MARK sb.!] 1. The 
boundary of a country, estate, etc.; an ob- 
ject set up to mark a boundary line. Also 
fig. 2. Any conspicuous object in the land- 
scape, which serves as a guide (orig. and esp. 
to sailors in navigation); hence, any promi- 
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nent object in a district, etc. 1570. 3. (In 
mod. use) An object which is associated with 
some event or stage in a process; esp. an 
event which marks a period or turning- 
point in history 1859. 

1. Cursed be he that remooueth his neighbours 
Jand-marke Deut. 27:17. 2. Ith’ midst an Altar 
as the Land-mark stood MILT. P. L. XI. 432. 

La:nd-measure. 1611. fa. Measurement 
of land. b. Any of the denominations of 
measurement used in stating the area of land 
(e.g., the acre, the rood, ete.); also, a name for 
the system in current use. So La-nd-meas- 
uring, -measurement, the art or process 
of determining by measurement the area of 
lands, fields, farms, etc.; prop. a branch, but 
often used as a synonym, of land-surveying. 

fLa:nd-meter. 1582. [f. LAND sb. + 
METER sb.'] A surveyor —1693. 

Landocracy (lendg-krisi). joc. 1848. [f. 
LAND sb.; see -ORACY.] The class which owes 
its influence to its possession of land. 

Landowner (le-nd,ó"noz). 1733. [f. LAND 
sb. -- OWNER.] An owner or proprietor of 
land. Hence La:ndownership. So La-nd- 
owning sb. and a. 

Landrail(lendré!l) 1766. [See RAIL sb.*; 
cf. waler-rail.] The corn-crake, Crez pra- 
tensis. 

La-nd-rat. 1596. [f. LAND sb. + RAT sb.] 
A rat that lives on land. {Also as a term 
of abuse (Merch. V. 1. iii. 24). 

Landscape (le-ndske'p). Also landskip. 
1598. [= MDu. lantscap, mod. landschap 
landscape, province; see LAND sb., -SHIP. 
Adopted from Du. as a painter's term, like 
easel; the form landskip (XVI) repr. the Du. 
pronunc. landsxep.] 1. A picture represent- 
ing inland scenery, as dist. from a sea pic- 
ture, a portrait, etc. tb. spec. A background 
of scenery in a portrait or figure-painting 
—1076. 2. A prospect of inland scenery, such 
as can be taken in at a glance from one point 
of view; a piece of country scenery 1632. 
3. gen. Inland natural scenery, or its repre- 
sentation in painting 1602. t4. transf. and 
fig. a. A view of something —1711. b. A 
distant prospect; a vista 1698. c. A sketch 
outline; occas. a shadowy representation 
1709. d. A compendium —1079. e. A bird’s- 
eye view; a map —1723. f. The depiction of 
something in words —1712. 

1. The landscapes exhibited on this occasion by 
Constable 1899. 2. Streit mine eye hath caught 
new pleasures Whilst the Lantskip round it 
measures MILTON. 3. The feeling for l. is often 
described as a modern one PATER. 4. d. That 
Landskip of iniquity, that Sink of Sin, and that 
Compendium of baseness, . .our Protector 1656. 

Comb.: l-gardening, the art of laying out 
grounds so as to produce the effect of natural 
scenery; 80 l.-architecture (U.S.); l. marble, a 
variety of marble which shows dendritic mark- 
ings, Hence La:ndscapist (-ske'pist) a painter 


La:nd-se:rvice, 1586. Service performed 
on land; military, as opp. to naval, service. 
La:nd-side. ME. tl. The shore —1533. 
2. The side towards the land; the landward 
side 1840. 3. The flat side of a plough, which 
is turned towards the unploughed land 1765. 
Landslide (le-ndsloid). orig. U.S. 1856. 
= next. b. fig. A great majority of votes, an 
ovary hetning victory, esp. in an election 
Landslip (le-ndslip. 1679. The sliding 
down of à mass of land on a mountain or 
cliff side; land which has so fallen. Also fig. 
Landsman (le-ndzmin) Pl. landsmen. 
OE. [f. genitive of LAND sb. + MAN sb.) 11. 
A native of a particular country -ME. b. 
One’s fellow-countryman (rare) 1598. 2. One 
who lives or works on land. b. Naut. ‘The 
rating formerly of those on board a ship who 
had never been to sea’ (Smyth). 1666. 
Land-spring. 1042. A spring which 
comes into action through the overfulness 
of patches of soil. Also fig. 
llLandsturm (la-ntfturm). 1814. [G.; lit. 
‘Jand-storm’.] In Germany, etc., a general 
levy in time of war; the forces so called out; 
the militia force consisting of those men not 
serving in the army or navy or in the 
landwehr. 
La:nd-survey:ing. 1771. The process or 
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art of making surveys of land. So La:nd- 
survey:or. 

Landswoman. 1837. A woman who lives 
on land, or is skilled in land-work. 

\Land-tag (lanttàx). Also anglicized 
land-day. 1591. [G.] In Germany, the diet 
of à state; formerly, the Diet of Empire or 
of the German Confederation. 

La:nd-tax. 1689. A tax on landed prop- 


erty. 

Land-tie. 1715. [See TIE sb. 7.] A rod, 
beam, piece of masonry, etc. securing à 
face-wall, etc. to a bank. 

La:nd-va:lue. 1880. The economic value 
of land, esp. as a basis of rating or taxation. 

Landward (le-ndwüad), adv. and a. 1513. 
[f. LAND sb. + -WARD.] A. adv. Towards the 
land. 1610. B. adj. tl. Pertaining to the 
country (as opp. to town) 1513. 2. Situated 
towards the land (as opp. to the sea); occas. 
belonging to the land 1845. So La-ndwards 
adv. 

La:nd-wa:ter. 1531. a. Water that flows 
through or over land, as opp. to sea-water. 
b. A land-flood. c. Water free from ice along 
a frozen shore. 

Landwehr (la-ndvér) 1815. [G.; = ‘land- 
defence'.] In Germany and elsewhere, that 
part of the organized land forces of which 
continuous service is required only in time 
of war. Also transf. Also attrib. 

La:nd-wind. 1598. A wind blowing from 
the land seawards. 

Lane (lén). (OE. lane = OFris. lana, laen, 
MDu. láne (Du. laan), of unkn. origin.) 

I. A narrow way between hedges or banks; 
a narrow road or street between houses or 
walls; a bye-way. 

Tt is a long l. that has no turning Proverb. Phr. 
Blind l.: a cul-de-sac. 

II. Transf. senses. 1. A narrow passage or 
way, or something resembling this; esp. a 
channel of water in an ice-field (also called a 
vein); the course prescribed for ocean steam- 
ers ME. 2. slang. The throat; chiefly in the l., 
the narrow, red l., etc. 1542. b. Short for 
Drury L. (Theatre), Petticoat L., etc. 1856. 

1. The people..made a l. for hym to passe 
thorough 1525. A black 1. of open water stopped 
our progress KANE. 

Lane, Sc. f. LONE a. 

Lang, Lang-: see Lona, LoNa-. 

Langate, obs. var. LANGUET. 

Langobardic (lepgóbà-idik) a. 1724. 
[- late L. Langobardicus, t. Langobardi the 
Lombards.] = LOMBARDIC. 

Langrage (le-ngréds). Also langridge. 
1769. [Replacing tlangrel(1, -ill (xvii, Capt. 
Smith); of unkn. origin.) Case-shot loaded 
with pieces of iron of irregular shape, 
formerly used to damage the rigging and 
sails of an enemy. Also aítrib. So tLangrel 
sb., in same sense 1595. 

fLa-néret. 1550. [Of unkn. origin] A 
kind of false die —1600. 

Langshan (le-nfen). 1871. [Name of a 
locality near Shanghai; in Chinese = ‘wolf 
hill'.] A breed of black fowl, from China. 

Langsyne (lm:nseim), adv. (sb.) Sc. 1500. 
[prop. two words, i.e. Sc. lang Lona adv. + 
SYNE.] Long since, long ago. Also sb. esp. 
in auld lang syne. 

Langteraloo, var. of LANTERLOO. 

Language (le-ngwéds), sb. [ME. langage, 
later language — (O)Fr. langage (AFr. also 
language, after langue tongue, speech) :— 
Gallo-Roman *linguaticum, f. L. lingua 
tongue, language; see -AGE.] 1. The whole 
body of words and of methods of com: 
bining them used by a nation, people, or 
race; a ‘tongue’. b. transf. Method of 
expression otherwise than by words 1606. 
2. gen. Words and the methods of combining 
them for the expression of thought 1599. 
b. Faculty of speech; ability to speak a 
foreign tongue. Now rare. 1526. 3. Manner 
or style of expression ME. b. The phraseol- 
ogy or terms of a science, art, profession, 
etc. or of a class 1502. c. The style (of à 
composition); the wording (of à document, 
statute, etc.) 1712. d. vulgar. Short for bad 
language 1886. t4. The act of speaking; the 
use of speech —1514. fb. That which is said, 
words, talk, report —1636. 5. A community 
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having the same form of speech, a nation. 
arch. [A literalism of translation.] ME. 

1. They haue beene at a great feast of Languages, 
and stolne the scraps L.L.L. v. i. 40. Dead l.: a 
language no longer in vernacular use. b. Ther's 
al. in her eye, her cheeke, her lip SHAKS. Finger 
1. = DaorYLOLoGY. L. of flowers: a method of 
expressing sentiments by means of flowers. 
Choughs 1., gabble enough, and good enough 
SHAKS. 2. There is not chastitie enough in l., 
Without offence to viter them SHAKS. b. Oh 
that those lips had 1.! COWPER. 3. Bad l.: oaths 
or coarse expressions. Strong l.: expressions 
indicative of excited feeling. Heretick is the best 
1. he affords me SIR T. BROWNE. b. I can drinke 
with any Tinker in his owne L. SHAKS. d. That 
rude eloquence which is known in Ivy Lane as 
‘language’ BESANT. 5. All people, nations, and 
languages trembled. . before him Dan. 5:19. 

Hence Language v. trans. to express in L 
La-nguageless a. 

Languaged (le-ngwédsd), ppl. a. ME. [f. 
prec. + -ED.] 1. Skilled in a language or 
languages. Also welll. b. Provided with or 
having a language. Chiefly with qualifying 
word prefixed, as many-, new-l., etc. 1005. 
2. Having (good, etc.) speech, (well or fair)- 
spoken. ? Obs. 1470. 3. Worded 1646. 

1. Well 1. in the French and Italian 1593. 2. 
Well-languag'd Daniel W. BROWNE. 

lLangue (lang). ME. [Fr.] Tl. A tongue 
or language —1605. 2. A national division or 
branch of a religious and military Order, e.g. 
of the Hospitallers 1799. 

Langued (lengd), a. 1572. [Anglicized f. 
Fr. langué (xy), f. langue tongue + pa. ppl. 
suffix -é; see -ATE*, -Y*.] Her. Of a chargo; 
Represented with a tongue of a specified 
tincture. 

tLangue de beuf. ME. [Fr.; lit. ‘ox 
tongue'.] 1. Any of certain plants with 
rough leaves, now mostly called BUGLOSS, 
q.v. 1732. 2. A spike or halberd, with a 
tongue-shaped head —1488. 

Languedoc (làngdok). 1664. Wine pro- 
duced in the old French province of Langue- 
doc. 

Languescent (lengwe-sént), a. rare. 1837. 
[7 languescent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. langues- 
cere, f. languére; see LANGUISH V., -ESCENT.] 
Growing faint or languid. 

Languet (le-ngwét). Also languette. ME. 
[- OFr. languete (mod. languette), dim. of 
langue tongue; see -ETTE.] +1. The tongue of 
a balance. ME. only. 12. A tongue-shaped 
ornament; esp. a ‘drop’ of amber, jet, ete. 
—1548. +3. The latchet of a shoe 1787. 4. 
Anything resembling a tongue in shape or 
use 1580; spec. in the flue-pipes of an organ, 
the flat plate fastened by its edge to the top 
of the foot, and opposite the mouth 1852. 
5. Zool. One of the row of little tongue-like 
processes along the dorsal edge of the bran- 
chial sac of an ascidian 1849. 

4. At the point of a long L., or tongue of Rock 
HEYLIN. 

Languid (le-ngwid), sb. Also language. 
1852. [Corruption of prec.] Organ-building. 
= LANGUET 4. (Also attrib.) 

Languid (le-ngwid), a. 1597. [- Fr. lan- 
guide or L. languidus, f. languére; see LAN- 
GUISH v., -ID!.] 1. Faint; inert; wanting in 
vigour or vitality. b. Indisposed to physical 
exertion 1728. 2. Spiritless, apathetic. of 
interest, impressions: Faint, weak. 1713. 
b. Of ideas, style, language, a writer: Want- 
ing in force, vividness, or interest 1677. 3. 
Of business, etc.: Sluggish, dull 1832. 4. Of 
inanimate things, physical motion, etc.: 
Weak, wanting in force; slow of movement. 
Of colour: Faint. 1646. 

1. This recent illness had still left him 1. 1876. 
transf. All round the coast the 1. air did swoon 
TENNYSON. 2. I'll hasten to my troops, And fire 
their 1. souls with Cato’s virtue ADDISON. In 
him dislike was a l. feeling MACAULAY. 3. The 
market for exports was exceedingly 1. ROGERS. 
4. The 1. flames at length subside POPE. Hence 
La-nguid-ly adv., -ness. 

Languish (le-pgwif), sb. ME. [f. the vb.) 
1. The action or state of languishing. 2. A 
tender look or glance 1715. 

1. One desparate greefe cures with anothers 1. 
SHAKS. 2. A most bewitching 1. carried all before 
it W. IRVING. 

Languish (læ-ņngwij), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
languiss-, lengthened stem of languir :- Rom. 
*languire, for L. languére languish, rel. to 
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lazus slack, LAX a.: see -ISH*.] 1. intr. To 
grow weak, faint, or feeble; to lose health or 
vitality; to continue in a state of feebleness 
and suffering. tIn early use: To be sick 
(of). b. To live under lowering or depressing 
conditions 1489. 2. To grow slack, lose vigour 
or intensity 1626. 3. To droop in spirits; to 
pine with love or grief. Also with for. ME. 
of To put on a languid look, as an indication 
b. sentimental tenderness. Also quasi- 
trans, 1714. 4. a. quasi-frans. (usu. with out): 
To pass (a period of time) in languishing 
1011. fb. causal. To make to languish (rare) 
-1603. 

1. What is it..the King languishes of? Laf. A 
Fistula, my Lord AU's Well 1. i. 37. He did not 
live, but languished through life MRS. JAMESON, 
b. To l. in poverty CARLYLE. 3. The appetite 
languishes 1571. 3. Languysshe no more, but 

lucke up thyne herte 1509. I l. for Relief 

ESLEY. b. When a visitor comes in, she smiles 
and languishes, you'd think that butter wouldn't 
melt in her mouth THACKERAY. Hence La'n- 
guisher. 

Languishment (lm-ngwifmént). 1541. [f. 
prec. + - T.) 1. Sickness, illness; physical 
weakness, pining, or suffering; pl. sufferings. 
1 Obs. 1590. b. Languor; inertness 1620. c. 
fig. of things 1617. 2. Mental pain, distress, 
or pining; trouble, grief; depression of 
spirits, sadness 1591. 3. esp. Amorous grief 
or pain 1541, b. Expression of sentimental 
emotion 1709. 

3. Yet do I sometimes feel a 1. For skies Italian 
KEATS, b. A look full of 1. SMOLLETT. 

Languor (le-ngot, le-ngwoa), sb. ME. 
[- OFr., languor (mod. langueur) — L. languor; 
reinforced later from Latin.] Tl. Disease, 
sickness, illness —1609. 12. Sad case —1590. 
13. Mental distress, pining, sorrow —1014. 
4. Faintness, lassitude 1056. b. Tenderness 
or softness (of mood, feeling, etc.); lassitude 
of spirit caused by sorrow, amorous longing, 
or the like 1751. 5. Of immaterial things: 
Depressed condition, want of activity or 
interest; slackness, dullness 1748. b. Of 
the air, sky, etc.: Heaviness, oppressive 
stillness 1728, 

3. My harts deepe L, and my soules sad teares 
SHAKS. 4. Great Evacuations produce L. of 
Spirits 1707. b. Whene'er The languors of thy 
love-deep eyes Float on to me TENNYSON. 5. 
Extreme 1, now characterizes the trade for fleld 
seeds 1895. b. The l. of Rome—its weary pave- 
ments, its little life HAWTHORNE. So ¢La‘nguor 
v. = LANGUISH v, (in various senses). 

Languorous (lm-ng(w)dres), a. 1490. [- 
OFr, langoros, langoureus, f. langor ; see prec., 
-ous. In mod. use f. LANGUOR + -ous.] fl. 
Distressful, sorrowful, mournful —1834. 2. 
Full of, characterized by, or suggestive of 
languor 1821. 

2. To wile the length from I. hours TENNYSON. 

Laniard, var. of LANYARD. 

Laniariform (lenié?-rifgam), a. 1847. [f. 
LANIARY sb. + -FORM.],Shaped like laniary 
teeth. 4 

Laniary (le-niüri). 1826. [- L. laniarius 
Pertaining to a butcher, f. lanius butcher, 
t. laniare to tear; see -ARY'.] A. adj. Of teeth: 
Adapted for tearing, canine. B. sb. A canine 
tooth. 

Laniate (lm-nié't), v. rare. 1721. [- laniat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. laniare tear, rend; see 
"ATE*.] trans. To tear to pieces. 

Lanier, obs. f. LANNER. 

Laniferous (lé'ni-féras), a. 1656. If. D. 
lanifer (f. lana wool) + -OUS; see -FEROUS.] 
Wool-bearing. 

Lanific (léni-fik), a. rare. 1693. [- L. 
lanificus (f. lana wool); see -Fic.] a. Wool- 
Producing. b, Busied in spinning wool. So 
Lani-fical a. 1656. 

tLamnifice. rare. 1626. [- Fr. tlanifice 
~ L. lanificium, f. lanificus; see prec.] A 
Spinning or weaving of wool; concr. wool- 
Work —1633. 

Lanigerous (l?ni-dgéros), a. 1608. [f. L. 
laniger (f. lana wool) + -OUs; see -ATE*.] 
Wool-bearing; voolly. A 

anista (lăni-stă). 1834. [L.] A trainer o! 
gladiators. : ee 
„Lank (leyk), a. (sb.) [OE. hlanc, f. Gme. 
xlayk-, which appears in (M)HG. lenken 
bend, turn aside, OE. (A)lanca hip, loin, 
PM lancha; cf. FLANK, FLINCH, LINK sb.*] 
* Loose from emptiness; not plump; 
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shrunken, spare; flabby, hollow. Of grass: 
Long and flaccid 1634. Also fig. 2. Of hair: 
Not wavy, straight and flat 1690. 13. sb. 
Leanness, scarcity, thinness 1727. 

1. The bard was a l. bony figure, with short black 
hair BOSWELL. My Purse..is but 1. D'URFEY. 
A poem l. and long COWPER. 2. The extreme 
NE LS CEU CODE Oe a l hair 

- ence j 
1. FLa-nk-ly ado. drama v. to make or become 

Lanky (le-pki) a. 1637. [f. LANK a. + 
-Y^] Awkwardly lean and long. fAlso (of 
hair somewhat lank. La-nkily adv., 
La:nkiness. 

Lanner (lm-noi. ME. [- (O)Fr. lanier, 
perh. subst. use of lanier cowardly (cf. 
med.L. synonym fardarius), which was de- 
veloped from a derogatory application of 
lanier weaver i= L. lanarius wool-merchant, 
f. lana wool; see -ER* 2.] A species of falcon, 
found in countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, Falco lanarius or F. feldeggi. In 
Falconry, the female of this species. So 
La-nneret (tlan(n)ard), the male of the 1. 

Lanolin (le-nólin. Also lanoline, 1882. 
[7 G. lanolin, t. L. lana wool + ol(eum OIL + 
-IN'.] Chem. The cholesterin-fatty matter 
extracted from sheep’s wool, used as a basis 
for ointments. 

Lansquenet (la-nskénet). Also lamb- 
skin-it (in sense 2 only). 1607. [- Fr. 
lansquenet — G. landsknecht, f. gen. of land 
LAND sb. + knecht in the sense of ‘soldier’. 
Cf. LANCE-KNIGHT.] 1. Hist. One of a.class of 
mercenary soldiers in the German and other 
armies in the 16th and 17th centuries. 2. A 
game at cards, of German origin 1687. 

2. He. .sits down to Macco and |. THACKERAY. 

Lant (lent) sb. Now rare. [OE. hland, 
Alond. 'The form lant is app. n. w. dial.] 
Urine; chamber-lye. Hence tLant v. to 
mingle with 1. 1630. 

Lant (lent), sb.* 
fish; = LAUNCE*. 
Lant, sb.* dial. 
100. 

Lantanium, var. of LANTHANUM. 

tLa'nterloo. 1668. [- Fr. lantur(e)lu, orig. 
the unmeaning refrain of a popular XVII 
song.] The older form of Loo sb.* 

Lantern (læ-ntəm), sb. Also lanthorn. 
ME. [- (O)Fr. lanterne :- L. lanterna, f. Gr. 
Aausríp torch, lamp (f. Adumew shine; cf. 
LAMP sb.!), after lucerna lamp.] 1. A trans- 
parent case, e.g. of glass, horn, tale, enclos- 
ing and protecting a light. b. spec. = MAGIC 
LANTERN. Chiefly attrib. C. transf. and fig. 
ME. 2. fA lighthouse -1705; the chamber at 
the top of a lighthouse, in which the light is 
placed 1796. 3. Arch. An open erection, on 
the top of a dome or of a room, having the 
apertures glazed, to admit light; a similar 
structure for ventilation, etc. ME. 4. A 
name of certain fishes; esp. the whiff, 
Arnoglossus megastomus 1674. 5. a. The 
luminous appendage of the lantern-fly 1750. 
b. Aristotle's Lantern: à name for the masti- 
eating apparatus of Echinus, from its shape 
1841. 6. techn. a. Calico-printing, etc. A 
steam chamber in which the colours of 
printed fabrics are fixed 1839. b. Electricity. 
The part of the case of the quadrant elec- 
trometer which surrounds the mirror and 
suspension-fibres 1872. c. Founding. A 
perforated barrel to form a core upon 1839. 
d. Mech. A form of cog-wheel; ‘a cylinder, 
in which the top and bottom are formed by 
circular plates or boards, connected by 
staves inserted at equal distances along 
their circumferences, serving as teeth" 1659. 

1. By..the l. dimly burning 1816. tL. and 
candle-light: the old cry of the London bellman at 
might. c. Camden!..lanterne unto late succeed- 
ing age SPENSER. 

Comb.: 1.-carrier (also -bearer) = lantern-fty ; 
-fish, the smooth sole; -fly, one of several species 
of insects of e femily Fuit e Tong 

j ivi a hollo 

EAE, EM a.. -Hght, (a) the light 
from a 1.; (b) a light (i.e. a glazed frame or sash) 
in the side of a 1. (sense 3); (c) an arrangement for 
giving light through the roof of an apartment; 
-pinion — lantern-wheel; -shell, the bivalve 
genus Anatina, with a translucent shell; -wheel 
= sense 6 d. 

Lantern (læ-ntəmn), v. Also lanthorn. 
1789. [f. the sb.] 1. a. trans. To enclose as 


1620. [Cf. LAUNCE*.] A 


1706. Short for LANTER- 


LAP 


in a lantern. b. To furnish, or light, with a 
lantern. 2. To put to death by hanging on 
a lamp-post. (= Fr. lanterner.) 1855. 
Lanthanite (le-npünoit). 1849. [f. next + 
-ITE’ 2 b.] Min. Hydrous carbonate of lan- 
thanum, found in white tabular crystals. 
Lanthanum (le-npindm). Also lant(h)a- 
nium. 1841. [f. Gr. eive lie hid.) 
Chem. A rare element belonging to the group 
of earth metals, found in certain rare mino- 
rals, e.g. cerite; so called because it had lain 
generale in oxide of cerium, etc. Symbol 
LI 
Lanthopine (le-npépin). 1880. [f. Gr. 


Amvóávew (See prec.) + OP(IUM  -INE*] 
Chem. An alkaloid found in opium. 
Lanthorn, var. of LANTERN. 

Lanuginous (lüniü-dginos), a. 1575. |f. 


L. lanuginosus, f. lanugo down, f. lana wool; 
see -oUS.] Covered with down or fine soft 
hair; of the nature of down; downy. So 
Lanu-ginose 1693. 

liIDanugo (lünia-go). 1677. [L.; see prec.] 
Fine soft hair or down, or a surface resem- 
bling this; spec. that covering the human 
foetus. 

Lanyard (lænyăıd). 1425. [- (O)Fr. 
lanière, earlier lasniere, f. lasne, perh. due to 
crossing of laz LACE sb. and nasle — Gmc. 
*naslila- (G. nestel string, lace); adopted 
earlier as LAINER. The final syll. was assoc. 
with YaARD'] 1. = LAINER. Now dial. 
2. Naut. ‘A short piece of rope or line made 
fast to anything to secure it, or as a handle’ 
(Smyth). Used: a. to secure the shrouds and. 
stays 1626; b. for firing a gun 1825; c. for 
various other purposes 1669. d. The material 
of lanyards 1802. 

2. c. Four ladders (each of which to have a 1, 
four fathoms long) NELSON. 

Lanzknecht (Ger.): see LANSQUENET. 

Laodicean (lé:ddistin). 1504. [f. L. 
Laodicea (- Gr. AaoMxaa) a city of Asia 
Minor 4 -AN. See -EAN.] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to Laodicea. b. 
*Lukewarm, neither cold nor hot’ (Rev. 3:16), 
esp. in religion, politics, etc. 1633. 

b. This L. cant of tolerance MRS. H, WARD. 

B. sb. a. An inhabitant of Laodicea 1611. 
b. One who is lukewarm in religion, politics, 
etc. 1625 (BACON). Hence Laodice'anism, 
indifference. 

Lap (lep), sb.' [OE. leppa, corresp. to 
OFris. lappa, OS. lappo, OHG. lappa, with 
pp for pf from LG. (G. lappen); cf. ON. 
leppr clout, rag, lock of hair.) t1. A part (of 
a garment or the like) hanging down or pro- 
jecting; a flap, lappet. In later use chiefly, 
a piece that hangs down at the bottom of a 
garment, one of the skirts of a coat, a por- 
tion of the skirt of a robe. Hence pl. (collog.) 
a tail-coat. 2. a. Of the ear, liver, lungs: = 
Lose. Obs. exc. in ear-lap. OE. tb. A fold 
of flesh or skin —1615. 13. A cloth, clout 
—14.. 4. The ‘lap’ (sense 1) used as a recep- 
tacle. ta. The fold of a robe over the breast; 
hence, the bosom —1643. b. The front portion 
of a skirt when held up ME. 5. The front 
part from waist to knees of a person seated, 
as, with its covering garments, the place in 
or on which a child is nursed, or an object 
held ME. b. transf. A hollow among hills 
1745. 

1. When David had cut off the 1. of Saul's 
Garment HALES. 4. b. Girls with laps full of 
flowers LYTTON. 5. A Saylors Wife had Chest- 
nuts in her Lappe SHAKS. She lays me upon 
my Face in her L. STEELE. b. A little valley, or 
rather l. of land, among high hills W. IRVING. 
Phr. In fortune's, pleasure's l.: in the l of (luxury, 
ete.): in the l. of Providence, the future (all fig.). 
1To fall into the l. or laps of: to come within the 
reach, or into the power, of. (Lapse is occas. 
written for laps, by confusion with LAPSE sb.) 
Comb. l.-board, a board to lay on the 1., as a sub- 
stitute for a table. 

Lap (lep), sb.* ME. [f. LAP v.!] 1. Some- 
thing that is lapped; esp. liquid food for 
dogs. Also, slang and dial., any weak bever- 
age. 1567. b. slang. Liquor in general 1618. 
2. The action or an act of lapping; also, so 
much as may be taken up thus. Also fig. 
ME. 3. A sound resembling that of lapping; 
e.g. that of wavelets on the beach 1884. 

Lap (lep) sb.* 1073. [f. LAP v.'] fl. 2 A 
bundle. 2. The amount by which one thing 
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overlaps another; hence concr. the overlap- 
ping part 1800. b. Steam-engine. The dis- 
tance traversed by a slide-valve beyond 
what ig needed to close the passage of steam 
to or from the cylinder 1869. c. U.S. Any 
portion of a railroad track used in common 
by the trains of more than one system 1895. 
3. Euchre. In a series of games: Counting 
upon the score of the ensuing game all the 
points made over and above the five of 
which the game consists 1886, 4. A layer or 
sheet (usually wound upon a bobbin or 
roller) into which cotton, wool, or flax is 
formed in certain stages of its manufacture 
1825. 5. The act of encircling, or the length 
of rope required to encircle, a drum or wheel. 
Also, enough thread, eto., to go once round 
something. 1867. b. Racing. One circuit of 
the track 1861. 

2. The hand-made cigarette. .having a smaller 
‘1’ 1897. Half-l.: an arrangement, consisting in 
cutting away the thickness of the two ends 
of rails, shafts, etc., to be joined, and fitting them 
together 1816. 5. b. A running track, three laps 
to the mile 


884, 

attrib. and Comb., as (sense 5 L-dovetail, -jointed ; 
bend sb. and vb. Also L-joint = half-l. (see 
above). 

Lap (lp), sb. 1812. [perh. a use of prec., 
as the original tool may have been a ‘lap’ 
or wrapping of cloth or leather.) A rotating 
dise of soft metal or wood, used to hold 
polishing powder in cutting or polishing 
gems or metal. b. Gun-making. An iron rod 
round which is secured a leaden plug of the 
exact size of the tube of the gun barrel to 
be polished 1881. 

Lap (lwp), v.' [OE. lapian, corresp. to 
MLG., MDu. lapen, OHG. laffan, f. Gmo. 
*lap-, rel. to L. lambere lick, Gr. Aémrew lick, 
lap. OE. lapian is repr. directly by ME., 
dial, lape, Sc. laip, the present lap being 
prob, due to (O)Fr. laper.) 1. intr. To take 
up liquid with the tongue. 2. trans, Of 
animals, rarely of human beings: To take 
up (liquid, rarely food) with the tongue; to 
drink greedily up. Also with up. 3. intr. 
Of water: To move with a sound like that 
made in lapping 1823. 4. trans. To beat upon 
(the shore, etc.) with a lapping sound 1854. 

1. Vncouer Dogges, and |, Timon mt. vi. 95. 2. 
They’! take suggestion, as a Cat laps milke 
SHAKS. 3. I heard the water lapping on the crag 


TENNYSON, 
Lap (lwp), v.' [ME. first in tbilappe, 
thileppe, f. bi- Be- + lappe, *leppe Lav sb.*) 


1. trans, To coil, fold, wrap (a garment, 
eto.). Also intr. for refl. (now dial.). 2. To 
fold, fold up, together; to roll up in succes- 
sive layers. Const. into. Now only dial. ME. 
3. To enfold in a wrap or wraps, to enwrap, 
swathe; hence, to clothe, to bind up, tie 
round ME. Also transf. tb. To fold (in the 
arms); to embrace —1513. 4. fa. To involve; 
to imply, include; to implicate; to wrap up 
in a disguise —1077. b. Of conditions, ete.: 
To enfold, surround, esp. with soothing, 
stupefying, or seduetive effect. Often with 
round. ME, 5. To enfold caressingly; to 
nurwe, fondle; to surround with care. Now 
chiefly pass., to be nursed in luxury, ete. 
ME. 6. trans, a. To lay (something) on, over 
(another thing) so as partly to cover it. b. 
Of a slide-valve: To pass over and close (a 
port). Also, to cause (a slide-valve) to over- 
lap the port. c. 1 U.S, Of a boat, in racing: 
To come partly alongside (another). 1607. 
7. Racing. trans, To got one or more laps 
ahead of (a competitor) 1890. b. To travel 
over (a distance) as a lap 1923. 8. (Prop. f. 
sense 4.) trans. To reduce raw cot- 
lap 1851. 

old Prelate lies lapp'd in lead SCOTT. 

+ to fix on with ing of thread or 
it eating Cares, 

to immor! 


work in which oi - 
Abiy lapped over snot, Pos age 
Lap (Imp), v.* 1881. [f. Lap sb.*] trans. To 
polish (steel, etc.) with a lap (see LAP sb.*). 
Laparo- (le-püro) rarely bef. a vowel 
lapar-, comb. f. Gr. Aasápá flank, f. Aarapds 
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soft, in terms of Anat., Surg., etc. Lapare:c- 
tomy [Gr. éxrou-, éxréuvew], an excision of 
a portion of the intestine at the side. 
Laparo'tomy [Gr. -roula cutting], a cutting 
through the abdominal walls into the cavity 
of the abdomen. 

La-p-dog. 1645. [f. Lap sb. 5 + Doa.] 
A small dog, such as may lie in a lady’s lap. 

Lapel (l&pel) Also tlapelke, lappel. 
1789. [f. LAP sb.' + -EL.] That part of the 
front of a coat which is folded over towards 
either shoulder. Hence Lape'led a. fur- 
nished with a 1.; folded over so as to form a 
1. 1751. 

Lapful (læ'pful). 1611. [f. Lap sb. + 
-FUL.] So much as will fill a person's lap. 

Lapicide (læ-pisəid). 1656. [~ L. lapi- 
cida for lapidicida, t. lapis, lapid- stone; see 
-CIDE 1.] One who cuts stones, or inscrip- 
tions on stone. 

Lapidarian (lepidé*riün), a. rare. 1683. 
If. L. lapidarius (see next) + -AN.] a. Versed. 
in the knowledge of stones. b. Executed in, 
or inscribed on, stone. 

Lapidary (le-pidári) ME. [- L. lapi- 
darius adj, in late L. as sb., = stone- 
cutter, f. lapis, lapid- stone; see -ARY', With 
A 2. cf, med.L. lapidarium book of gems 
xn] 

A. sb. 1, a. An artificer who cuts, polishes, 
or engraves precious stones ME. tb. One 
skilled in gems or precious stones; à con- 
noisseur of lapidary work —1796. 2. A treat- 
ise on (precious) stones. Obs. exc. Hist, ME. 
13. collect. Precious stones, jewellery —1609. 

Comb. lapidary('s-mill, -wheel, the grinding 
and polishing apparatus of the 1. 

B. adj. 1. a. Engraved on stone. b. Of 
style, etc.: Characteristic of or suitable for 
monumental inscriptions. 1724. 2. Concerned 
with stones. rare exc. in l. bee. 1831. 

1, In 1. inscriptions a man is not upon oath 
JOHNSON. 2. The l. red-tipped bees, that built. . 
in old dry stone walls H. Arion. 

Lapidate (lm-pidé't), v. 1623. [- lapidat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. lapidare in same sense, f. 
lapis, lapid- stone; see -ATE*.] trans, To 
throw stones at; also, to stone to death. So 
Lapida-tion, stoning to death; pelting with 
stones 1011. 

Lapideous (lípi-dfos), a. Now rare. 1646. 
It. L. lapideus (t. lapis, lapid- stone) + -0U8.] 
1, Of the nature of stone, stony. 12. Con- 
sisting of or inscribed on stone, as l. records. 
G, CHALMERS. 

Lapidescent (lmpide-sént), a. (sb.) ? Obs. 
PERS i- lapidesce 


"i-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
' become stony, f. as prec.; see 
-KSCENT.] That is in process of becoming 
stone; having a tendency to solidify into 
stone. Said chiefly of petrifying waters and 
the salts dissolved or suspended in them. 
sb. (sc. substance]. Hence Lapide'sscence, 
1. condition; petrifaction. Lapide-scency. 
Lapidific, t-al (lepidiflk, -ăl), a. 1646. 
[- Fr. lapidifique or med.L. *lapidificus, f. 
lapidificare; see next, -ICAL.] Adapted to or 
concerned with the making of stones. 
Lapidify (lapi-difol), v. 1657. [- Fr. lapidi- 
fier or med.L. lapidificare, f. L. lapis, lapid- 
stone; see -*Y.] To fbecome or make into 
stone. Hence Lapi:difica-tion 1020. 
fLa'pidist. rare. 1647. [f. L. lapis, lapid- 
+ -IST,] = LAPIDARY sb. 1 a or b —1691. 
Lapidose (le:pidó"s), a. ME. [- L. lapi- 
dosus, f, as prec; see -08'.] 1. Abounding in 
stones; of stony nature. 2. Growing in 
stony ground 1866. 
liLapilli (lápiloi) pl. 1747. [L., pl. of 
ypillus, dim. of lapis. In the spec. sense 
orig. pl. of It. lapilo.] Small stones or 
pebbles; now only spec. of the fragmenta of 
stone ejected from volcanoes. 
(Lapis (ue-pis). 1641. The Latin word for 
stone’. 1. Used in: 1. Armenus, Armenian 
stone, a blue carbonate of copper; 1. cala- 
minaris, calamine; 1. causticus, caustic 
potash; l. infernalis, lunar caustic; l. 
judaicus = Jxw’s stone 1; 1. ollaris, pot- 
stone, or soapstone; ete. 2. Short for: a. 
med.L. lapis philosophicus, philosophers" 
stone; b. LAPIS LAZULI. 1666. 
Lapis lazuli, lapis-lazuli (le-pis lre-zià- 
lei. Also shortened Lazuit ME. [f. L. 
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lapis stone + lazuli, gen. of med.L. lazulum, 
varying with lazur, lazurius, f. Pers. lāžh- 
ward AZURE.] Min. A complex silicate con- 
taining sulphur, of bright blue colour, used 
as a pigment (see ULTRAMARINE). Also, the 
colour of this. 

Some lump, ah God, of lapis lazuli,. .Blue as a 
vein o’er the Madonna’s breast BROWNING. 

Lapland (le-pléend). 1590. [- Sw. Lapp- 
land; see LAPP and LAND.) The most nor- 
therly portion of the Scandinavian peninsula; 
formerly, the fabled home of witches and 
magicians, who had power to send winds and 
tempests. Often attrib. tb. A native of this 
region; a Lapland witch —1635. Hence 
La-plander, an inhabitant of L.; a Lapp. 
So Lapla‘ndian, -ic, La:plandish adjs. 
of or pertaining to L., its people, or their 


language. 

fLa-pling. 1627. [f. Lap sb. + -LtNG'.] 
One who loves to lie on a (lady's) lap —1058. 

Lapp (lwp). 1846. [- Sw. Lapp, perh. orig. 
a term of contempt (cf. MHG. lappe simple- 
ton), in med.L. Lappo, Lappon-.] 

A. sb. One of a Mongoloid race (called by 
themselves Sabme), of dwarfish stature, in- 
habiting the north of Scandinavia. 

B. adj. Pertaining to this race, Lappish; 
also absol. the Lappish language. 

Lappaceous (lepé'fos) a. 1707. [f. L. 
lappaceus (f. lappa a bur) + -0US.] Bot. Of, 

to, or resembling a bur. 

Lapper*' (læ-pə1). 1606. [f. LAP v.' + -ER'.] 
One who laps, or takes up (liquid) with the 
tongue. 

Lapper* (læ-pə1), 1732. [f. LAP v.* + -En*.] 
One who laps or folds up (linen). 

Lapper* (le-poi) 1877. [f. LAP v.* + -ER*.] 
One who uses a lap or lapidary's wheel. 

Lappet (le-pét), sb. 1573. [f. LAP sb.’ + 
-Er.] 1. A loose or overlapping part of a 
garment; a flap, fold. b. gen. A part of 
anything that hangs loose 1677. 2. a. A fold 
or pendent piece of flesh, skin, membrane, 
etc. 1605. b. A lobe of the ear, liver, lungs, 
etc. 1609. 3. The flap or skirt (of a coat). 
Also, the lapel, 1726. 4. One of the streamers 
attached to a lady's head-dress, or any ap- 
pendage to headgear, In clerical attire, = 
BAND sb.* 4 b. 1720. 5. Short for lappet-moth 
1857. 

4. A sealskin cap with ear lappets 1869. 

Comb.: 1.-end, the free end of a l. of lace, etc., 
often highly ornamented; -moth, one of several 
species of bombycid moths; -weaving, a method 
of ViexET y by which figures are produced on the 
surface of cloth by means of needles placed in a 
sliding frame; so I.~muslin. 

Hence La'ppet v. trans, to cover with, or as 
with a l. 1864. La-ppeted ppl. a. wearing lap- 
9». (of a head-dress) provided with lappets 


Lappic (le-pik), a. (sb.) If. Lapp + -10.] 
Pertaining to the Lapps. Also absol. the L. 


language. 

Lapping (le-pin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Lar v.* 
+ -ING'.] t1. The action of Lap v.* Also 
coner. A wrapping; wraps, trappings. 2. Tho 
process of forming into laps; attrib. in l 
cylinder, machine 1826. 

Lappish (le-pif. 1875. [f. LAPP + -ISH*.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Lapps or 
their language. B. sb. Their language. 

Lapponian (lepó"niün). 1607. [f. med.L. 
Lappo, Lappon- (see LAPP) + -IAN.] A. adj. 
= LAPPISH a. B. sb. A Lapp. 

Lapsable, lapsible (le-psüb'l, -ib'D, a. 
1078. [f. LAPSE v. + -ABLE, -IBLE.] 1. Liable 
to pass or change; liable to err or fall. 
Const. into. ! Obs. 2. Law. Liable to lapse 
1751. Hence Lapsabi-lity, -ibi-lity 1601. 

Lapse (leps) sb. 1450. [- L. lapsus, f. 
laps-, pa. ppl. stem of labi glide, slip, fall, 
rel. to labare slip, labor Lapour. Cf. Fr. 
laps (de temps).] ti. Utterance (of words). 
2. A slip of memory, tongue, pen, or tunder- 
standing; a slight error 1526. 3. A weak or 
incautious falling from rectitude; a moral 
slip 1582. fb. Theol. The ‘Fall’ (of Adam) 
~1774. c. A lapsing from the faith, or into 
a deviation from one’s rule of action 
A decline to a lower state or degree 

. Law. The termination of a right 
or privilege through neglect to exercise it 
within the limited time, or through failure of 
some contingency 1570. b. gen. A falling into 
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disuse 1838. c. A falling into ruin (rare) 1605. 
6. ^ gliding, flow (of water); a gliding flood. 
Also occas. a gentle downward motion. 1667. 
b. The gliding away (of life, time, etc.); à 
period elapsed 1758, €. L. rate, the rate of fall 
of temperature with height 1928. 

3. The severe training which he had undergone 
made him less charitable for the lapses of others 
Prescorr. c. It is from their lapses and devia- 
tions from their principle, that alone we have 
any thing to hope BURKE. 5. a. By the l. of 
some annuities on lives not so prolonged as her 
own, she found herself straitened H. WALPOLE. 
6. Sunnie Plaines, And liquid L. of murmuring 
Streams Mint, P. L. Vir. 203. b. Thou hast not 
felt the 1. of hours M. ARNOLD. 

Lapse (leps), v. 1611. [Partly — L. lapsare 
(f. laps-; see prec.), partly f. the sb.] 

I. intr. 1. To fall away by slow degrees; to 
sink gradually through want of effort or 
vigour. Also with away, back. Const. from, 
into. 1641, tb. simply. To fall into error, 
heresy, or sin —16067. 12. To fall into decay 
—1054. 3, Law. Of a benefice, an estate, a 
right, etc.: To fall in, pass away, revert (to 
some one) by nonfulfilment of conditions or 
failure of persons entitled to possession. Of a 
devise or grant: To become void. 1726. 4. To 
glide, pass with an effortless motion; to 
descend gradually, sink 1798. b. Of a stream: 
To glide, flow. Also with along. Occas. of a 
person, a vessel: To float, glide gently over 
the water. 1832. c. Of time: To glide past, 
pass away 1702, 

1. Should the British constitution ultimately 1, 
into a despotism MALTHUS. b. To 1. in Fulnesse 
Is sorer, then to lye for Neede Cymb. trt. vi. 12. 
3. The income. .lapses and goes to the. .next of 
kin 1884. 4. b. I saw the river lapsing calmly 
onward HAWTHORNE. 

IL. trans. (causative). t1. To cause to slip 
or fall, to draw down. Const. into. —1681. 
12. To let slip (time, a term); to let pass un- 
used —1726. +3. To allow (a right) to lapse; 
to suffer the lapse of (a living); to forfeit, 
lose —1097. %4. ? Assoc. w. Lapse = laps pl. 
(LAP sb. Phr.): ? To pounce upon as an 
offender 1601. 

4. For which if I be lapsed in this place I shall 
pay deere Twel, N. II. ili 36. 

Lapsed (lepst) ppl. a. 1017. [f. LAPSE v. 
+ -ED'.] 1. That has glided away, dropped 
out of use, disappeared, or fallen into decay 
1007. 2. Of a person: Fallen into a lower 
grade or condition; esp. fallen into sin, or 
from the faith; applied Hist. to Christians 
who denied the faith during persecution. 
Also absol. 1638. 3. Said of a fief, devise, 
etc., the right to which has passed from the 
original holder, devisee, etc. 1617. 

1. Once more I will renew His l. powers, though 
forfeit Mir, P. L. 111. 170. 

Lapser (lw.psoz). 1695. 
-ER.] One who lapses (fesp. 
Christian faith). 

Lapsible, etc.: seo LAPSABLE, ete. 

Lapsided, var. of LOP-SIDED. 

La'pstone. 1778. [f. LAP sb.' 4- STONE.] 
A stone that shoemakers lay in their laps to 
beat leather upon. 

La:p-streak. 1771. [f. LAP sb. or v.! + 
streak, var. of STRAKE sb.!] A boat in which 
each strake overlaps the one below; a 
clinker-built boat. 

lLapsus (lw-psiis). 1607. [L.; see LAPSE 
8b.) A lapse, slip, or error. Chiefly in 1. 
linguæ, a slip of the tongue, and 1. calami, 
a slip of the pen. 

Laputan (lipid-tin). In Swift Laputian. 
1726, [f. Laputa, the flying island in Gulli- 
ver’s Travels, whose inhabitants were addic- 
ted to visionary projects; see -AN, -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Laputa; hence, 
chimerical, visionary, absurd. 

ee sb. An inhabitant of Laputa. 

Swift’s idea of extracting sunbeams out of cu- 
cumbers, which he attributes to his L. philoso- 
phers HERSCHEL. 
Lapwing (le-pwin). (OE. hléapewince, the 

rst element of which is formally identical 
ue Luar v., and the second element con- 

ins the base (meaning ‘move sideways 

9r from side to side’) of OE. wincian WINK 
v. Named from its manner of flight. The 
Current form is connected in pop. etym. 
With Lap v.' and Wine sb.] A bird of the 
Plover family, Vanellus vulgaris or cristatus, 


[f. LAPSE v. + 
from the 
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common in the temperate parts of the Old 
World. Called also Pegwir, from its cry. Its 
eggs are the ‘plovers’ eggs’ of the London 
markets. Also attrib. as l. stratagem, etc., in 
allusion to its habit of leading a stranger 
away from its nest. 

This L. runs away with the shell on his head 
SHAKS. In the Spring the wanton 1. gets himself 
another crest TENNYSON. 

Laquais, -ay, obs. ff. LACKEY. 

|Laquear (læ-kwia1). 1706. [f. L. laqueus 
noose, band; see LACE sb.] Arch. A ceiling 
consisting of compartments sunk or hol- 
lowed, with bands between the panels. 

Laquearian (lekwié*riin), a. [f. late L. 
laquearius *perh. some kind of gladiator’ 
(f. prec.) + -IAN.] Of a gladiator: Armed 
with a noose to entangle his opponent. 
Byron. So tLa:queary a. Sm T. BROWNE. 

\Lar (lax). Pl. lares (1é°-riz), lars (làzz). 
Also flarre. 1586. [L. lar, pl. lares.] 1. 
Rom. Myth. a. pl. The tutelary deities of a 
house; hence, the home. Often coupled 
with Penates. b. sing. A household or ances- 
tral deity; also fig. 2. Zool. The white- 
handed gibbon of Burma, Hylobates lar 
1819. 

1. On the holy Hearth, the Lars, and Lemures 
moan with midnight plaint Miron. Build 
houses; joyne to ours anothers lares 1647. b. 
Thomas Pitt..the great lar of not fewer than 
five families in the English peerage 1889. 

Larboard (là-ibó?ad, -bo1d), sb. (a.) [ME. 
lad(d)eborde, latheborde, altered later to ler-, 
leere-, larbord, after ster-, steere-, starbord; 
f. ladde-, lathe- + OE. bord ship’s side 
(Boarp sb. V. 1). Some connect the first 
component with LADE v., taking it to mean 
‘the side on which cargo was received’.] 
Naut. 1. The side of a ship which is to the 
left hand of a person looking from the stern 
to the bows. Opp. to STARBOARD. (Now repl. 
by port, to avoid confusion with starboard). 
fb. as adv. = To larboard —1607. 2. attrib. 
or adj. Belonging to or situated on the left 
or port side of a vessel 1495, b. joc. for: 
Left 1781. 

2. On the l. quarter FALCONER. b. My l. eye 
COWPER. 

Larcener (là-ménoi) 1634. [f. LARCENY 
+ -Em*. Cf. OFr. larcineur.] One who com- 
mits larceny. Also fig. So La-rcenist 1803. 

Larcenous (là-iénos) a. 1742. [f. LAR- 
OENY + -OUS. Cf. OFr. larcineus, larrecinos.] 
Pertaining to or characterized by larceny; 
thievish. 

The l. and burglarious world SYD. SMITH. Hence 
La:rcenously adv. thievishly. 

Larceny (li-aséni). 1460. [- AFr. *larcenie, 
f. (O)Fr. larcin :- L. latrocinium, f. latro, 
latron- brigand, robber, (earlier) mercenary 
soldier, f. Gr. Adrpov pay, Aazpeds Mercenary, 
Aarpedew serve. Cf. LATRIA, -LATRY.] Law. 
"The felonious taking and carrying away of 
the personal goods of another with intent 
to convert them to the taker's use. Also 
gen. theft. 

Distinction was formerly made between grand 
and petty L., the former being larceny of property 
of more, the latter of less, than 12 pence in value. 
Simple l., plain theft unaccompanied by any 
aggravating circumstance; mixed or compound l., 
larceny including the aggravation of a taking 
from one’s house or person. 

Larch (làaitf) 1548. [Introduced by Wil- 
liam Turner, — MHG. larche, var. of lerche 
(G. lárche) :- OHG. *larihha, * - L. 
larir, laric-, prob. of alien origin.] 1. A 
well-known coniferous tree, Abies larix or 
L. europea, a native of the Alps, largely 
cultivated. Its timber is tough. It yields 
Venetian turpentine, and the bark is used in 
tanning. b. Any tree of the genus Larix, 
e.g. the American Larch, L. americana. 2. 
The wood of this tree 1867. 

1. When rosy plumelets tuft the 1. TENNYSON. 
Comb. 1.-bark, the bark of the larch-tree; the 
laricis cortex of the British Pharmacopceia. 
Hence La-rchen a. consisting of larches, larch-. 

fLa-rcin. ME. [- AFr., (O)Fr. larcin; see 
LARCENY.] 1, = Larceny —1679. 2. A lar- 
cener 1596—1656. 

Lard (làid), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. lard bacon 
:— L. lar(i)dum, rel. to Gr. A«pwós fat.] T1. 
The fat of a swine; (fat) bacon or pork; 
rarely, other fat meat used for larding —1725. 
2. (Often hog’s lard). The fat of a swine, esp. 
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the internal fat of the abdomen; rendered 
and clarified, much used in cooking and in 
pharmacy ME. Also transf. 3. altrib. 1555. 

2. Fritters of flour fried in bear's 1. W. IRVING. 
Neutral l., |. made from the best internal fat. 
Compound l., 1. made from vegetable oils. 

Comb.: 1.-oil, an oil made from Ll, now used 
chiefly for lubricating machinery. 

Lard (laid), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. larder, f. 
lard (see prec.).] 1. Cookery. (trans.) To in- 
sert small strips of bacon, etc., in (meat, 
poultry, etc.) before cooking. Also absol. 
12. To enrich with or as with fat; to fatten 
—1087. Also tinér. for refl. or pass. 3. transf. 
To stick all over with; to cover, line, or 
strew with. Obs. or arch. 1543. Also 1/ig. 
4. To garnish (speech or writing) with par- 
ticular words, expressions, ideas, etc.; to 
interlard 1549. 5. To smear, cover, or mix 
with lard or fat; to grease (rare) ME. 16. 
intr. To ooze with lard. M. HANMER. 

1. Nearly all lean meat may be larded with 
advantage 1884, 2. Falstaffe sweates to death, 
and Lards the leane earth as he walkes along 
SHAKS. 3. Their sides were altogether larded with 
arrowes SPEED. 4. Monkes began to l. the lives 
of their Saints with lies FULLER. 5. His Buff 
Doublet, larded o'er with Fat Of slaughter'd 
Brutes SOMERVILLE. 

Lardacein (laxdé^siin). 1873. [f. as next 
+ INL] Chem. A nitrogenous substance 
found deposited under morbid conditions 
in certain minute arteries and tissues of the 
body. 

Lardaceous (laidé!-fos), a. 1822. [f. LARD 
sb. + -AcEOUS.] Med. Of the nature of or 
resembling lard; containing lardacein; spec. 
applied to amyloid degeneration; also said 
of the patient. 

Larder: (lüdo1. ME. [- AFr. larder, 
OFr. lardier, med.L. lardarium (1X); see 
LARD sb., -ER! 2.] 1. A room or closet in 
which meat (? orig. bacon) and other pro- 
visions are stored. Also transf. and fig. 
12. fig. Chiefly in phr. to make l. of: to turn 
into meat for the larder; hence, to Slaughter; 
to larder, to the slaughterhouse. Also occas. 
simply = slaughter. —1450. 

1. Dress drains our cellar dry, And keeps our 
larder lean COWPER. 2. Than [in November] is 
the |. of the swine GOWER. 

Comb.: l.-beetle, Dermestes lardarius, an insect 
which devours stored animal foods; -house = 
sense 1. 

Larder*. [f. LARD v. + 
lards. FLORIO. 

Larderer (li-adéroa). 1483. [- AFr. *lar- 
derer, in AL. larderarius (x1), f. larder 
LARDER + -er -ER* 2.] One who has charge of 
a larder. 

Larderie, -ery, var. of LARDRY. 

Lardiner (làzdinoi). ME. [- AFr. lar- 
diner, alt. f. larderer (prec.); cf. AL. lardin- 
arius, lardinerius (xu), perh. the source, 
after gardin-, gardenarius (xi/Xum.] tl. = 
LARDER 1. n. and Sc. —1710. 2. An official 
who has charge of a larder. Obs. exc. as 
the title of an honorary office. ME. 

Lardon (là-1idon), lardoon (laxdü-n). 1450. 
[7 (O)Fr. lardon, f. lard LARD sb.; see -OON.] 
Cookery. One of the pieces of bacon or 
pork used in larding meat. 

tLardry. 1538. [~ OFr. larderie larder, 
f. lard LARD sb.; see -ERY.] = LARDER! 
1. -1661. 

Lardy (idi), a. 1881. [f. LARD sb. + 
-Y*.] Full of or containing lard; fat. 

La:rdy-da:rdy, a. slang. 1801. [Cf. 
LA-DI-DA.] Affected and languidly foppish. 

Lare: see Lair, LAYER, LORE. 

Lares: see Lar. 

Large (liad3), a., adv., and sb. ME. [- 
(O)Fr. large (now ‘broad, wide") :- L. larga, 
fem. of largus abundant, bountiful.] 

A. adj. tI. Liberal in giving; munificent; 
open-handed. Also, liberal in expenditure, 
prodigal, lavish. —1688. 

The poore King Reignier, whose 1. style Agrees 
not with the leannesse of his purse SHAKS. 

II. t1. Ample in quantity; copious, abun- 
dant —1607. 12. Ample in spatial extent; 
spacious, roomy, capacious —1697. b. fig. Of 
the heart: Capacious 1535. 13. = BROAD a. 
1. Often in long and l. —715. t4. With 
definite measures of space and time = Goop 
a. V. 2. 1737. tb. Of the time of day: Full 


-ER'.] One who 
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1470. 5. Wide in range or capacity; com- 
prehensive ME. b. With reference to artistic 
treatment: Broad 1782. 6. Of discourse, 
etc.: Copious, lengthy. Now rare. 1477. tb. 
Of persons: Diffuse, prolix 1788. 7. In mod. 
Eng., a general designation for considerable 
magnitude, without the emotional implica- 
tion of great. The more colloq. synonym is 
big. ME. 8. Of speech or manner: Pompous, 
‘big’ 1605. 

1. And we have yet l. day, for scarce the Sun 
Hath finisht half his journey Mir. P. L. V. 558. 
2. Two Golden Horns on his l. Front he wears 
DRYDEN. 3. Southward through Eden went a 
River l. MILT. P. L. 1v. 223. 4. A l. League from 
Friburg 1678. b. It was l. mydnycht 1470. 5. A 
l memory SWIFT. The court had a l. discretion 
as to the joinder of parties 1886. L. in his offers 
of friendship 1883. 6. Mr. Wyatt spake a 1l 
ooh by hart Woop. b. I could be very l. upon 
this point PENN. 7. A l vpper roome 1611. 
Great Theron, l of Limb DRYDEN. L. profits 
1902. A l. lunch KrPLING. Comb. l.-paper, a 
size of paper used for a special edition of a book, 
having extra large margins; also attrib. 8. Your 
1. speeches, may your deeds approue Lear I. i. 187. 

III. [Developed from sense II. 2.] fl. In- 
dulgent, lax; not strict or rigorous 1733. 12. 
Having few limitations or restrictions; 
allowing considerable freedom —1793. +3. Of 
longuage: Loose, inaccurate (rare). ME. only. 
4. Of speech, etc.: Free, unrestrained; lax, 
licentious, gross —1599. 5. Naut. Said of a 
wind that crosses the line of the ship's 
course in à favourable direction, esp. on 
the beam or quarter 1591. 

1. A l, conscience sticketh at nothing BIBLE 
(Douay) 1 Sam. 24. Comm, 4. I neuer fem ted 
her with word too l. Much Ado IV. i. 53. 5. When 
the wind came larger we waied anchor and set 
saile 1591. 

Comb.: l-eyed a., having a l. eye or l. eyes; 
characterized by wide open eyes; -lunged a. 
Path., characterized by enlargement of the lungs; 
-minded a., having a liberal mind; marked by 
breadth of ideas; taking a 1. view of things; hence 
large-mindedness. 

B. adv. t1. Amply; fully, quite, by a great 
deal; abundantly. Chiefly n. and Sc. —1667. 
12. Generously —1607. +3. Of speech and 
writing: At length, fully 1676. +4. With 
ample gait —1695. 5. Naut. a. With a large 
wind; with the wind on the quarter or abaft 
the beam; ‘with the wind free when stud- 
ding sails will draw' (Smyth); off the wind; 
chiefly in to sail, go l. 1627. b. ? Wide of a 
particular course 1070. 

1. Provisions laid in l, For Man and Beast 
Mint. 2. Well we may. .1. bestow From 1. bestowd. 
Mint. P. D. v. 317. 3. New Presbyter is but Old. 
Priest writ L. MILT. 4. A black Gelding. . Trotts l. 
1695. 5. By and l.: to the wind (within six points) 
and off it. TAlso fig. All ways. T'o go or lead l.: 
in a manœuvre, to break off at a particular point 
from the course marked out, and proceed straight 
ahead. 

C. sb. tl. Liberality, bounty; ? also = 
LaRGESS 2 —1537. 2. Mus. The longest note 
recognized in the early notation, equivalent 
to two or three ‘longs’, according to the 
rhythm employed; also, the character by 
which it was denoted, viz. W or Œ 1547. 

Phrases. At large. a. At liberty, free. fAt 
more l.: at greater liberty. {Zo set at l. b. Un- 
settled; not limited or confined one way or an- 
Other. ?0bs. c. Of speech, etc.: At length, fully. 
Td. In full size. A.Y.L. V. iv. 175. e. As a 
whole; in general; (taken) altogether. f. In a 
general sense; without particularizing. Now rare. 
g. In the open sea (rare). th. Over a large area; 
abroad, i, Naut. = ‘going large’ (see LARGE 
B. 5 a). j. Law. In Common at l.: ‘such as is 
neither appendant nor appurtenant to land, but 
is annexed to a man’s person’ (Blackstone). k. 
U.S. Said of electors or elected who represent the 
whole of a State and not merely a district of it. 
1, Without definite aim or application. TAt 
one's 1.: at liberty. In 1.: on a 1. scale; opp. to 
in little, t With the largest: in the most liberal 
fashion. LD. BERNERS. 

Hence La'rgely adv, in a l. manner. La'rgeness. 

Large (lñ1d3), v. ME. [f. LARGE a. Cf. 
OFr. largir and (with sense 2) Fr. larguer 
(xvi.] fl. trans. To enlarge, increase, widen 
—1647. 2. Naut. Of the wind: To become 
‘large’ 1622. 

Large-handed, a. 1607. t1. fig. Rapa- 
cious. Timon IV, i. 11. 2. fig. Open-handed 
1628. 3. lit. Having large hands 1896. 
Hence Large-ha'ndedness. 
Large-hearted, a. 1640. Having a large 
heart (see LARGE a. II. 2. b); magnanimous, 
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generous; having wide sympathies. Hence 

Large-hea-rtedness. 

Largen (là-1d5'n), v. poet. 1844. [f. LARGE 
a. + -EN*.] To grow or make large or larger. 

Eyes, large always, slowly l. PATMORE. 

Largess, largesse (lā-1dzes). arch. and 
literary. ME. [- (O)Fr. largesse :- Rom. 
*largitia, f. L. largus; see LARGE a., -ESS*.] 
t1. Liberality, bountifulness, munificence. 
Also personified. —1623. 2. Liberal or bounti- 
ful bestowal of gifts; occas. tlavish expendi- 
ture; coner. money or gifts freely bestowed 
ME. b. A free gift or dole 1561. 3. fig. 
(from 2). A generous or plentiful bestowal; 
something freely bestowed 1533. +4. Free- 
dom, liberty —1594. 

2. Our Coffers, with too great a Court, And 
liberall Largesse, are growne somewhat light 
SHaxs. Your proposed largess to the Church 
BROWNING. Largess! or A largess!: a call for a 
gift of money, addressed to a person of position 
on some special occasion. Only Hist., except as 
surviving locally at ‘harvest home’. b. A largess 
or bounty of five dollars a man DE For. 3. He's 
like the sun, a largesse to the world CROWNE. 

Larget (là-idaét). 1875. ([- Fr. larget, f 
large LARGE a.; see -ET.] A short piece of 
bar-iron for rolling into a sheet. 

fLargifical, a. rare. 1656. [f. L. largificus 
(see LARGE q., -FIC) + -AL'; see -ICAL.] Liberal, 
bountiful 1709. 


Largish (là-idgif), a. 1754. [f. LARGE a. 
+ -ISH},] Somewhat large. 
Largition (laidgi-Jon). Now rare. 1533. 


[- L. largitio, f. largil-, pa. ppl. stem of 
largiri be bountiful, f. largus; see LARGE 4a., 


-10N.] The bestowal of gifts or largess; 
bountiful giving. 
\Largo (la-ago). 1683. [It., = broad.] 


Mus. A direction: In slow time with a broad 
dignified treatment. Also as sb. 

Lariat (læ-riăt), sb. 1835. [- Sp. la reata; 
see RrATA.] A rope used for picketing horses 
or mules; à cord or rope with a noose used 
in catching wild cattle; the lasso of Mexico 
and S. America. Hence La-riat v. trans. to 
secure with a 1. 

Larid (leid). [- mod.L. Laridz, f. larus 
(= Gr. Adpos) gull; see -ID*.] Ornith. A bird 
of the Laride or gull family. Hence La-ri- 
dine a. having the characters of the gull 
family 1877. 

Larigot (lw-rigot). 
An organ stop. 

Larikin, var. of LARRIKIN. 

Lark (liak), sb.', laverock (le-vorok, Sc. 
lé-vrok). [OE. ldferce, older lewerce, ldurice, 
corresp. to MLG., MDu. léwer(ijke (Du. 
leuuwerik), OHG. lerihha (G. lerche), ON. 
levirki (perh. f. Eng.); of unkn. origin.] 1. 
A general name for any bird of the family 
Alaudide, but usu., when used without a 
prefix, the SKYLARK (Alauda arvensis). The 
lark has a sandy-brown plumage, and re- 
markably long hind-claws (cf. LARKSPUR). 
2. Applied with defining prefix to birds not 
belonging to the Alaudide; e.g. to certain 
buntings and pipits. Also TITLARK. 1766. 

1. On pe morwe wan it was day, & pe larke by- 
gan to synge ME. Rise with the Larke LYLY. 
With your Theame, I could O're-mount the 
Larke SHAKS. Crested L., Horned L., Red D., 
Shore-l., also SKYLARK, Woodlark (members of 
the genus or family). 2. The Mud-lark, Rock- 
Lark, Titlark and Tree-Lark are Pipits NEWTON. 

Lark (làik), sb.* collog. (orig. slang). 1811. 
If. LARK v,"] A frolic, a spree. Also fo go on, 
have, lake al. 

Lark (Hk), v. [f. Lark sb.'] intr. To 
catch larks (mod.). So La:rker', one whose 
occupation it is to catch larks 1634. 

Lark (liik),v.* collog. (orig. slang.) 1813. 
[perh. repr. dial. laak, layke LAKE v.] 1. intr. 
To play tricks, frolic; to ride across coun- 
try. 2. trans. To tease sportively, ‘gammon’; 
to ride (a horse) across country 1848. 

1. Jumping the widest brooks, and larking over 
the newest gates in the country THACKERAY. 
Hence La'rker?, one given to larking. 

Lark-heel, lark's-heel. 1597. 1. a. = 
LARKSPUR. b. The garden nasturtium (Tro- 
puolum). 2. The elongated heel common 
among negroes 1865. Hence Lark-heeled a. 

Larkspur (la-tksppa). 1578. [f. LARK sb.* 
+ SPUR] Bot. Any plant of the genus 


1811. [- Fr. larigot.] 


LARYNGOSCOPE 


Delphinium; so called from the spur-shaped 

calyx. The common larkspur is D. consolida. 
Larky (là-iki) a. collog. 1851. [f. Lark 

sb. + -Y'.] Inclined or ready for a lark. 

Larmier (larmie) 1696. [- Fr. larmier, 
f. larme tear + -ier -ER* 2.] 1. Arch. = 
Corona 4, Drip sb. 4. 2. Anat. The 'tear- 
bag' in the lachrymal fossa 1848. 

Larmoyant (laamoi-Ant), a. 1824. [- Fr. 
larmoyant, pr. pple. of larmoyer be tearful; 
see -ANT.] Given to tears, lachrymose. 

+Laron. Also laroone, etc. ME. [- OFr, 
laron (mod. larron) :- L. latro, latron-. Cf. 
LADRONE.] A robber —1656. 

Villanie, La-roone: Rugby, my Rapier SHAKS. 
Larrikin (le-rikin). Chiefly Austral. Also 
larikin, 1870. (Originated in Melbourne; 
perh, f. Larry (a dim. pet. form of Lawrence, 
common in Ireland) + -KIN.] A (usu, 
juvenile) street rowdy ; the Australian equiva- 
lent of the ‘Hoodlum’ or ‘Hooligan’. Also 
attrib. 

Larrup (le-rjp), v. dial. and collog. Also 
larrop. 1823. [Of dial. origin; perh. based 
on lather or leather.) trans. To beat, flog, 
thrash. 

Is this a land of liberty, where a man can't 1. 
his own nigger? FONBLANQUE. 

Larry, var. of Lorry. 

Larum (Jé*-rdm, lw-rjm), sb. 1533. [Aph- 
etic f. ALARUM.] = ALARM sb. II. Also attrib. 

tLarum (le-róm), v. Obs. exc. dial. 1595. 
[f. prec.] 1. trans. a. To sound forth loudly. 
b. To alarm. —1758. 2. intr. To rush down 
with loud cries. POPR. 

La:rum-bell. Obs. exc. poet. 
LARUM sb. + BELL.) = ALARM-BELL. 

Larva (lüàivà) Pl. larva. 1051. [L. 
larva a ghost; also, a mask.) 1. A ghost, 
hob-goblin, spectre. Obs. exc. Hist. 2. a. 
An insect in the grub state, i.e. from the time 
of leaving the egg till its transformation into 
a pupa. b. Applied to the immature form 
of other animals characterized by meta- 
morphosis. 1768. Also attrib. 

2. fig. The larve of future controversies 1854. 

Larval (la-aval), a. 1656. [- L. larvalis; see 
Larva, -AL'.] tl. Belonging to a ghost or 
goblin; ghastly. Buount. 2. Of or pertain- 
ing to a larva or grub 1848; in the condition 
of a larva 1864. 3. Path. Of a disease: 
Latent, undeveloped 1897. 

Larvate (lü-rve't) a. 1840. [- mod.L. 
larvatus, f. larva; see -ATE* 2.] Masked, 
covered as by a mask. So La:rvated a. 1623. 

Larve (laav). 1603. [- Fr. larve — L. larva.) 
Larva 1. $2. A mask (lit. and fig.) -1077. 
Larva 2. 1769. 

Larvi- (li-avi), comb. f. L. larva LARVA. 

La-rviform a., having the form of a larva. 
Larvi-parous [L. parere; see -0US] a., producing 
young in the condition of larve; produced in the 
form of larvie. 3 
Laryngeal (liri-nd3ial), a. Also tlarin- 
geal. 1795. [f. mod. L. laryngeus; see 
LARYNX, -EAL.] Anat. and Surg. Of or per- 
taining to, affecting or seated in, or used in 
dealing with, the larynx. 

lLaryngismus  (lerindsi-zm2s). 1822. 
[mod.L.; see LARYNX, -ISM.] Path. Spasm 
of the muscles closing the larynx; laryngeal 
suffocation. 

lILaryn$itis (lærindzəi-tis). 1822. [mod.L. ; 
see LARYNX, -IT.] Path. Inflammation of 
the lining membrane of the larynx. Hence 
Laryn$i-tic a. 

Laryngo- (liri-ngo), bef. a vowel laryng- 
comb. f. Larynx. Laryngo'logy, that 
branch of medical science which treats of the 
larynx and its diseases; whence Lary:nfo- 
lo:éical a., Laryngodogist. Laryngo- 
pha-rynx, the larynx and the pharynx 
together; whence Lary:ngo-phary-ngeal a. 
Laryngo-phony (Gr. -dwvia sounding], the 
sound of the voice as heard through the 
stethoscope applied over the larynx. 
Lary:ngotra‘cheal a., pertaining both to 
the larynx and to the trachea or windpipe. 
Lary:ngotracheo-tomy, the operation of 
opening the larynx, and part of the trachea 
also. Lary:ngo-ty-phus, a form of typhus 
in which there is secondary ulceration of the 
larynx and necrosis of its cartilages. 

Laryngoscope (lari-ngéské'p). 1860. If. 
LARYNGO- + -sCOPE.] An apparatus which by 


1508. [f. 


LARYNGOTOME 


& combination of mirrors enables an observer 
to inspect a patient's larynx. Hence 
Lary:néosco'pic, -al a. of or pertaining to 
the L, or to inspection of the larynx. 
Lary:ngo-sco-pically adv. with respect to, 
or by the use of the l. Laryngo-scopist, one 
who uses, or is skilled in using, the 1. 
Laryngo'scopy, inspection of the larynx; 
the use of the 1. 

Laryngotome (lari-ngotowm). 1855. |f. 
LARYNGO- + Gr. -róuos cutter.] Surg. An 
instrument for performing laryngotomy. 

Laryngotomy (leripgo-tómi). 1661. I 
Gr. Aapeyyorouía; see  LARYNGO-,  -TOMY.] 
Surg. The operation of cutting into the 
Jarynx from without, esp. in order to provide 
an aperture for respiration. Hence Lary:n- 
goto-mic a. 

Larynx (lerinks) Pl. larynges (lürin- 
giz). 1578. [mod.L. larynx — Gr. Apvyt, 
Aapoyy-.] Anat, A cavity in the throat with 
cartilaginous walls, containing the vocal 
cords, by means of which sounds are pro- 
duced. In man and most of the higher 
animals this cavity forms the upper part 
of the trachea or wind-pipe. In birds there 
are two larynges, one at each end of the 
trachea; the lower of these, called SYRINX, 
is the true organ of sound. 

Las (las), int. 1604. Aphetic f. ALAS. 

Las, obs. form of LACE, LASS, LESS. 

Lascar (lm-skiia, læskā-1). 1625. [ult. 
based on Urdu (- Pers.) lagkar army, camp, 
either as a misuse of this, or through early 
Pg. laschar, lasquarin, -im native (East 
Indian) soldier, the latter orig. - Urdu adj. 
laskari military. Cf. LASHKAR.] 1. An E. 
Indian sailor. Also attrib. 2. Anglo-Ind, ‘A 
tent-pitcher’; also, an inferior class of 
artilleryman (in full gun-I.) 1798. 

tLascaree (liesküri-). 1712, (— Urdu (Pers.) 
laskari; see prec.] = LASOAR 1. 

tLascari-ne. Indian. 1598, [- Pg. las- 
quarin, -im; see LASCAR.] An E. Indian 
soldier; also, one of the native police —1825. 

tLasci-vient, a. 1653. [- lascivient-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. lascivire be wanton, f. las- 
civia; see next, -ENT.] Wantoning, lascivious 
-1708. Hence tLasci-viency. 

Lascivious (liisi-vios), a. ME. [- late L. 
lasciviosus, f. L. lascivia licentiousness, f. 
lascivus sportive, lustful, wanton; see -0US.] 
Inclined to lust, lewd, wanton. b. Inciting 
to lust or wantonness; tvoluptuous 1589. 

Hee on Eve Began to cast l. Eyes MILT. P. D. 


IX. 1014. b. L. pictures 1602, meats BURTON. 
Hence Lasci-vious-ly adv., -ness. 
[- L. 


Laser (lé^soi, leézoa). Hist. 1578. 
laser.] A gum-resin mentioned by Roman 
Writers, obtained from an umbelliferous 
plant called laserpicium or silphium (cQ). 
Comb. l-wort, any plant of the genus 
Laserpitium, esp. L. latifolium. 

Lash (lef) sb.' ME. [f. Lasa v.'] 1. 
ta. gen. A sudden or violent blow; a sweep- 
ing Stroke. b. spec. A stroke with a thong or 
whip. Also transf. and fig. 2. The flexible 
part of a whip; now occas., the piece of 
whipcord, etc. forming the extremity of 
this ME. b. poet. and rhet. = ‘whip, scourge’ 
(lit. and fig.) 1586. c. The he punishment 
of flogging 1694. 3. Short for EYE-LASH 1796. 

1. fig. How smart a 1. that speech doth giue my 
Conscience Haml. ut. i. 50. 2. b. With all this. . 
a has not escaped the l. of scandal MME. 

ARBLAY. c. He expired under the l. GIBBON. 

Lash (lw), sb.* 1440. [perh. LASH sb." substi- 
tuted for other wds. of similar sound; or 
perh, var. of LATCH sb.] tl. A string, cord, 
thong. Cf. LACE sb. 2, LATCH sb. l. 12. = 
Lasso sb. 1 (rare) 1748. 3. Weaving = LEASE 
8b.* or LEASH sb. 6. 1731. 

Lash (lf), a. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [- OFr. 
lasche (mod. lâche) :- Rom. *lascus, f. L. 
lazus lax. See LacHEs.] +1. Culpably remiss 
—1694. 12. Loose, lax, relaxed —1546. 3. 
a. Of food, fruits, grass, etc.: Soft, watery. 
b Of weather: Raw, wet. c. Of a hide: 

‘ender. 1440. 

Lash (lef), v.! ME. [prob. imit. or "à 
inte like the contemp. tlush; cf. the PAIR 
lel dash|dush, flash| flush, mash|mush, smash| 
dial. smush.] 

s 1, To make a sudden movement; to dash, 

'y, rush, spring, start. Of light: To flash. 
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Of tears, water: To pour, rush. Also with 
about, away, back, down, out. Const. at, 
from, into, out of, to. 2. To let fly at, make a 
dash or rush at, aim a blow at ME. 3. trans. 
To dash, throw, or move violently. Now 
only techn. ME. t4. To lavish, squander. 
Chiefly with out. 1657. tb. To pour out or 
forth impetuously (words, etc.) —1653. 5. 
intr. with out: To rush, launch out, into 
excess 1560. 

1. When it [sin] finds the least vent, it lashes 
out to the purpose SouTH. 2. To laugh at Follies, 
or tol. at Vice DRYDEN. Phr. To J. out: to strike 
out violently: (of a horse) to kick out. 5. To l. 
out excessively in dress STRYPE. 

IL. Senses referring to Lash sb." 1. trans. To 
beat, strike with a lash, etc.; to flog, scourge 
ME. b. transf., esp. of the action of waves 
upon the shore. Occas. intr. (on the shore). 
1694. c. fig. esp. ‘To scourge with satire’ 
(J.); to castigate in words, rebuke 1590. 2. 
With adv. or phr.: To urge or drive by, or 
as by, lashes 1594. 

1. Lashing the pony until they reached their 
journey's end DICKENS. b. The rain lashed the 

nes C, BRONTE. c. , headstrong liberty is 
Bisht with woe SHAKS. 2. A glassy lake. . Lashed 
into foaming waves COWPER. 

Lash (lef) v. 1440. [perh. of LG. origin; 
ef. MDu. lasche rag, patch, gusset, Du. 
laschen patch, sew together, scarf (tim- 
ber).] fl. trans. To lace (a garment) —1611. 
2. Chiefly Naut. To fasten or make fast with 
a cord, rope, etc.; fto truss (clothes); to 
fasten to (something) 1624. 

2. We had not a gun on board lashed 1748. 

Lasher (lm-foi). 1002. [f. Lasn v.', * + 
-ER'] One who or that which lashes. 11. 
One who beats or whips. Also fig. 1611. 2. 
Naul. The cord, etc. used to fasten any 
object 1669. 3. Chiefly local (on the Thames): 
The body of water that lashes or rushes over 
an opening in a barrier or weir; hence, the 
opening; a weir 1677. b. The pool into 
which this water falls 1851. 

3. The huge rafts. .shoot the lashers in safety 
1884. b. Men who. .To bathe in the abandon'd |. 

M. ARNOLD. 


Lashing (le-fin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. LASH 
v.' + -ING',] The action of LASH v.'; beating, 
flogging. b. pl. (Anglo-Irish). ‘Floods’, 


abundance 1829. 

+L. out, squandering. b. ' Lashings' of whiskey- 
punch LEVER. 

Lashing (le-fin), vbl. sb.* 1669. [f. LASH 
v. + -ING'] The action of LASH v.*; the 
action of fastening any movable body with a 
cord. Hence concr. the cord. 

lLashkar (læ-fkaq). Indian. 1616. [Urdu 
(Pers.) laškar army, camp. See LASCAR.] 
ta. A camp of native Indian soldiers —1634. 
b. A body of Afridi soldiers 1897. 

Lask (lask), sb. 1542. [- ONFr. *lasque 
(= OFr. lasche), f. *lasquer; see next.] 1. 
Diarrhea; = Lax sb.* 2. Now only in 
veterinary use. +2. A laxative 1550. 

Lask (lask), v. ME. [- ONFr. *lasquer = 
OFr. lascher (mod. lâcher) loosen :- Rom. 
lascare for L. larare, f. larus Lax a.] fl. 
trans. To lower in quality, quantity, or 
strength, relax. ME. only. 12. intr. To be- 
come loose in the bowels 1634. 3. Naut. To 
‘go large’, to sail neither ‘by the wind’ nor 
‘before the wind’ 1622. Hence La-sking vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. Naut. ‘(going) large’. 

Lasket (la-skét). 1704. [perh. alt., after 
GASKET, of Fr. lacet (see LATCHET) which is 
used in the same sense.] One of the loops by 
which a bonnet is attached to the foot of a 
sail. 

Laspring (le-sprin). 1760. [perh. alt. of 
*larpink, tlakspynk (f. Lax sb.' + pink 
minnow, young salmon), and interpreted as 
a contr. of last spring.] Young salmon. 

Lass (les). [ME. lasce, las(se, north. de- 
velopment (cf. ass for *ask ashes, ass for 
ask vb., buss for busk vb.) of *lask :- ON. 
laskwa, fem. of *laskwar unmarried, repr. 
by OSw. losk kona unmarried woman.] 1. 
A girl. (Not much used in the south.) b. 
spec. A maid-servant. Sc. and n. dial. 2. 
A sweetheart 1596. 

2. It was a Louer, and his lasse SHAKS. Comb. 


tl.-lorn a. forsaken by one's sweetheart. Hence 
Lassie, a young l. La-ssock, a little girl. 


Lass, freq. obs. f. LEss. 


Laaa 


Lassitude (læ-sitiġd). 1533. [- Fr. lassi- 

tude or L. lassitudo, f. lassus weary; see 
-TUDE.] The condition of being weary; à 
flagging of the bodily or mental powers; 
indifference to exertion; weariness. 

Periods of renewed enthusiasm after intervals of 
1. RUSKIN. 

Lasso (laeso), sb. 1808. [Sp. lazo(in America 
pronounced la-so) = OFr. laz; see LACE sb.) 
1. A long rope of untanned hide, having a 
noose at the end to catch cattle and wild 
horses; used chiefly in Spanish America. 
2. Mil. = lasso-harness 1847. 

Comb.: 1.-cell, one of the urticating cells of the 
Calenterata, which eject the contained thread in 
the manner of a 1.; -harness, a kind of girth 
placed round a cavalry horse, with a l. or long 
rope attached, for use in helping to draw guns, 


tc. i 
"Hence Lasso v. trans, to catch with aL; Mil. 


to draw (guns, etc.) with lasso-harness. 

Last (last), sb.' (OK. ldst m. footprint, 
læst fem. boot, læste shoemaker's last = 
MLG. Lést(e, Du. leest, OHG. leist (G. leisten) 
last, ON. leistr foot, sock, Goth. laists- foot- 
print, track; f. Gme, *laist- follow; see 
Last v.!] fl. A footstep, track, trace, After 
OE. only in Not a l.: nothing, not at all. 
—1500. 2. A wooden model of the foot, on 
which shoemakers shape boots and shoes 
OE. b. transf. and fig. 1592-1647. 

2. Great evil may arise from the cobbler leaving 
his l. and turning into..a legislator JOWETT. 
b. Here's gallants of all sizes, of all lasts 1607. 

Last (last), sb." (OE. hæst load, burden = 
OFris, Alest, (M)LG. (M)Du. last, OHG. 
hlast (G. last) :- WGme. *hlatsta-, -sti-, rel. 
to *hlatlo- (ON. hlass load), f. *hlap- LADE 
v.) tl. A load, burden, weight carried -ME. 
2. A commercial de ination of weight, 
capacity, or quantity varying for different 
goods and localities, As a weight, it is esti- 
mated at 2 tons or 4,000 Ib. In wool weight, 
it is 4,368 lb. (= 12 sacks), As a measure for 
grain and malt, it is now 10 quarters = 80 
bushels. A last of cod and herrings is 12 
barrels (but of red herrings and pilchards 
10,000 to 13,200 fish). Cf. Ger. last. ME. tb. 
transf. A huge indefinite number —1712. 13. 
A unit in the measurement of a ship's 
burden = 2 tons (occas. 1 ton) -1796. 

Last (last), s.* ME. (f. Last v.'] 1. Con- 
tinuance, duration. Now rare. 2. Staying 
power 1857. 

n Things memorable, of perpetuitie, fame, and 


Last (last), sb.* Obs. exc. Hist. OE. i- 
AL. lastum, lestum (Domesday Book lest), 
used as = OE. lp LATHE'] = LATHE!. 
Also, the name for an administrative 
assembly; more fully l.-court. 

Last (last), a., adv., and sb.* [OE. latost, 
Northumb, lætest, corresp. to OF ris. letast, 
lest, OS. latst, last, letist (Du. laatst, lest), 
OHG. lazzóst, lezzist (G. letzt), ON. latastr 
:- Gmc. *latast-, *latist-; superl. of læt adj., 
late adv. LATE: see -EST. Latest is a new 
formation on late. For the reduction of the 
group -/st- cf. BEsT.] 

A. adj. 1. Following all the others in a 
series, order, or enumeration; subsequent 
to all others in occurrence, existence, etc. 
ME. b. ellipt. The last day (of a month). 
Now local. c. Utmost ME. 2. Belonging to 
the end, esp. of life or of the world ME. 3. 
Next before a point of time expressed or 
implied; the present time or next before; 
most recent, latest ME. b. With ellipsis 
of letter. Now chiefly commercial. 1638. 
C. ellipt. (collog.) (A person's) latest joke, 
freak, characteristic action or saying, etc. 
1843. 4. That comes after all others in rank 
or estimation; lowest. Chiefly elipt. ME. 
5. The only remaining ME. b. Often = 
‘most unlikely’, ‘most unwilling’, ‘most 
unsuitable’ 1450. 6. Final, conclusive, defi- 
nitive. ? Now only in l. word. 1654. 7. 
Reaching its ultimate limit; utmost, ex- 
treme. Now chiefly in phr. of the l. impor- 
tance. 1674. 


1. Fairest of Starrs, l. in the train of Night MILT. 
P. L. v. 166. Phr. The two (three, etc.) 1. (the more 
frequent form till 17th c.). The l. two (three, etc. 
the form now preferred, exc. where last = ‘last 
mentioned’. The second last: the last but one. 
The last sacraments: those administered in pre- 


LAST 


paration for death. In the l. two Columns STUR- 
My. Though l., not least in loue SHAKS. c. The 
land's l. verge Holds him 1871. 2. Phr. The 
four l. things (Theol. ;= L. quatuor novissima); 

eath, Judgement, Heaven, and Hell. Hosius. . 
with his l, breath, abjured the heresy J. H. 
NEWMAN. The l. day: the Day of Judgement, the 
end of the world. The l days: the closing period 
of the life or history of (a person, ete.); also the 
days including and immediately preceding the 
Day of Judgement. 3. Having writ to you l. pony 
saves me [etc.] MARVELL. t The last age: the last 
century orso, L. Wednesday, l. Christmas (former- 
ly t Wednesday last was, etc.) ; l. evening, yesterday 
evening; tthe l. day, yesterday. b. I informed you 
in my l. FIELDING. 4. The l. of nations now, 
though once the first COWPER. 5. To the l. peny 
SHAKS, That l. infirmity of Noble mind MILTON. 
b. She was the l. jen to be DEOR with 
undue familiarity PRESCOTT. 7. Even shame, the 
1. of evils MILTON. 

Special collocations: 1. brood, 1. spring, terms 
denoting a young salmon at a certain stage of 
growth. L. cast, extremity, gasp, legs, post, will, 
ete., see the sbs, 

IL. absol. (quasi-sb.) a. With a demonstra- 
tive or relative adj.: The last-mentioned 
person or thing 1560. b. The conclusion (now 
rare) 1007. c. The last day or last moments; 
the end of life, death. Chiefly with a pos- 
sessive. ME. d. One's L: the last thing a 
person does or can do; esp. in to breathe one's 
l. (se. breath), to look one's last (sc. look), ete. 
MK. fe. The extremity 1033. f, mod. collog. 
The end of one's dealings with something 
1854. $. U.S, The end (of a week or month). 

a. Which two l. were not agreed upon 1560, b. 
Heare the 1, of our sea-sorrow Temp. 1. li. 107. C. 
As he drew nigh his 1. 1860. d. Eyes looke your |. 
Armes take your 1. embrace SHAKS. e. To endure 
the 1, of misery 1633, f. I should never hear the l. 
of it DICKENS. 

Phrases (with preps.) At last (ME, att? laste, for 
at the (earlier than) laste); at the end, in the end, 
inem ultimately. So At (the) long l.: at the end of 
all. To the 1.: (a) to the utmost; (b) up to or 
until the end, esp. of life, to the point of death; 
also till the l. 

B. adv. 1. After all others; at the latest 
time; at the end. (Occas, coupled with least). 
OE. 2. On the occasion next before the 
present; in the last instance; most lately; 
latest ME. 3. In the last place, lastly 1560. 
4. In the end, finally 1067. 

1. Nor Man the least Though 1. created MILT, 
P.L. WH, 278. 2. He came |. from Astracan DE 
FOR, tL. past: (with dates) said of the period next 
before the time of writing or speaking; also (of a 
period of time) extending to the present, (the) 
past (year, etc.). Sermons. .preached in Lente 1, 

ast LATIMER. 3. First, my Feare: then, my 

Jurtslez l, nae Speech ‘SHAKS. 4. To fall In 
universal ruin Í, MILTON. 

Last (last), v.' (OK. léstan, corresp. to 
OF ris. lästa, lēsta fulfil, OS. léstian execute, 
OHG. (G.) leisten. afford, yield, Goth. 
laistjan follow :- Gme. *laistjan, f. *laist- 
Last sb.'] fi. trans. a. In OE, only: To 
follow (a leader; with dat.), to follow, pursue 
(a course, eto,; with accus.), b. To carry out 
(a command, a promise); to pay (tribute), to 
abide by, maintain (peace) -1480, 2. intr, To 
continue, endure; go on OE. f Also with 
complement —1667, 3, To hold out, continue 
fresh, unexhausted, etc. ME. b. With indir- 
oct obj.: To suffice for a specified time 1530. 
€. quasi-trans. (a) To continue in vigour as 
long as or longer than (something else). Now 
only with oul. tb) To hold out under or 
against. 1500, 4. To reach, stretch —1577. 

2. While the civil war lasted MACAULAY. 3. Dwel- 
ling-houses built to |, Ruskin. c. Old Families 1. 
not three Oakes SIR T, BROWNE. 

Last (last), v." 1880. (f. Last ab.'] trans. 
To put (a boot or shoe) on the last. 

li je (la-stéds). ME. [In xtv lestage — 
AFr,, (O)Fr, lestage (med.L. lestagium x1), 

f. lest = Last sb.'] 1. A toll payable by 
traders attending fairs and markets, Obs. 
exc, Hisl. 12. The ballast of a ship —1736. 
3. A port duty for liberty to load a ship, 
levied at 80 much per last 1592. 4. An im- 
post levied on the catch of herrings at so 
much per last 1601. 5. = TONNAGE 1858. 
16. Garbage. BLOUNT. 

Laster (la-stoz). 1878. [f. Last sb. + 
-gk".) A workman who shapes à boot or shoe, 
by fixing the parts smoothly on a last. 

Lasting (la-stin), sb. 1782. [ellipt. use of 
ppl. a.] A durable kind of cloth; = EVER- 
LASTING B. 3 b. Also attrib. 
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Lasting (la-stin), vbl. sb.' ME. [f. Last 
v.t + -ING'.] The action of LAST v.'; con- 
tinuance, duration, permanence. b. Staying 
power 1860. Also attrib. 

Lasting (la-stip), vbl. sb.* 1875. If. Last 
v. + -ING'.] The action of shaping a boot or 
shoe on the last; chiefly attrib. as L-awl, 
"machine, etc. J 

Lasting (la-stin), ppl. a. and adj. ME. 
If. Last v.t + -ING*.] 1. Continuing, endur- 
ing; permanent. 2. Durable ME. 3. Sporting 
slang. Having staying power 1811. 

2. A l. colour STURMY, cloth BP. BERKELEY. 
Hence La'sting-ly adv., -ness. 

Lastly (la-stli), adv. ME. [f. Last a. + 
-LY*.] 1. At the end; in the last instance; 
ultimately. Obs. or arch., exc. as used in a 
discourse or thelike. 12. Conclusively, finally 
—1037. 13. Very lately, recently —1641. 

2. As he pronounces l. on each deed MILT. 


Lycidas 83. 

Lat, obs. f. LET v. 

Latakia (letüáki-4). 1833. [Short for 
Latakia tobacco.) A fine kind of Turkish 
tobacco produced near and shipped from 
Latakia (the ancient Laodicea), a sea-port of 


Syria. 

Latch (letf) sb. ME. [In sense 1 prob. a 
var. of LAOE sb. (OFr. var. lache of laz; see 
LATCHET); in sense 2 prob. f. LATCH v.'] 1. 
A loop or noose; a gin, snare; a tangle; a 
latchet, thong. Obs. exc. dial. and techn. 2. 
A fastening for a door or gate, usu. consist- 
ing of a small bar which falls or slides into a 
catch, and is lifted or drawn by means of a 
thumb-lever, string, etc. from the outside. 
Now also, a kind of spring-lock (drop-l., 
night-l.) tor a front door, which is opened 
from the outside by a key. ME. 3. Naut. = 
Lasker 1710. +4. Mil. Antiq. A cross-bow 
with a trigger working like a door latch 1786. 

Latch (lets), v.* [OE. leééan seize, grasp, f. 
Gme. *lakk-, prob. ;- *lagn-, rel. to Gr. 
Adfeoda (:- *lagj-), or *laqn-, rel. to L. 
laqueus noose, LACE.) t1. trans. To take hold 
of, grasp, seize (esp. with the hand or claws); 
to clasp, embrace. Also intr. or absol. with 
at, on, till. -ME. 12. To take with force; to 
capture, seize upon —1535. 3. To catch (some- 
thing falling); to catch in (a receptacle). Obs. 
exc. dial. 1530, 4. To be the recipient of; to 
receive (a name, gift; a blow, injury); to 
catch (a disease). Obs. exc. dial. ME. 5. 
inir, To alight, settle (dial.) 1825. 


3. Some |, the firebrands as they flew P. HOLLAND. 
4. Macb. 1v. iii. 192. 


Latch (let), v.* 1530. [f. LATCH sb.) trans. 
To fasten or secure with a latch. 
s street door was to be latched, but not bolted 


Latch(e,-var. of LEACH v. 

Latchet (le-tfét). ME. [- OFr. lachet, var. 
of lacet, f. las LACE sb.; see -ET.] t1. A loop; 
a narrow strip of anything, a thong —-1709. 
fb. Nault. = LASKET —1027. c. A thong to 
fasten a shoe. Now only dial. exc. in Biblical 
allusions. 1440. 2. A catch for a shutter-bar. 
If. LATCH sb. + -ET.] 1842. 

Latching (lm-tfin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. LATCH. 
v. + -ING'] fl. The action of LATOH v.' 
ME. only. 2. Naut. = LASKET 1794. 

Latch-key (lw-tf,ki), 1839. A key used 
to draw back the latch of an outer door. 

Comb. Latch-key vote, the lodger-franchise. 

La:'tch-string. 1861. A string passed 
through a hole in a door so that the latch 
may be raised from the outside. Hence fig. in 
U.S. in colloq. phrases. 


“Our latch string is out’ has become a classic 
expression of cordial hospitality 1893. 

Late (lt), a. (sb.) (OE. let = OFris. let, 
OS. lat, OHG. laz (G. lass), ON. latr, Goth. 
lats :- Gmc. *lataz slow, sluggish, f. *lal- :— 
IE. *lad- (repr. by L. lassus weary :- *ladtos); 
see LET v,* The mod. f. late represents infl. 
forms of OE. let, and OE. adv. late.) 1. Slow, 
tardy; dial. slow in progress, tedious. Const. 
to with inf.; also with gen. or of. Now dial. 
2. After the due or customary time; delayed 
in time. Const. to with inf., and for. OE. 
b. Of plants, fruit, etc.: Backward in flower- 
ing, ripening, ete. 1440. 3. Far on in the day 
or night OE. Also fig. 4. Belonging to an 
advanced stage in a period, development, 
etc. ME. 5. Of a person: Recently deceased 
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1490. b. That was recently (what is implied 
by the sb.) but is not now (cf. LATE adv. 4 b) 
1548. 6. Recent in date; belonging to a recent 
period. Now Obs. of persons, and chiefly in 
phr. of l. years. 1513. 7. Having to do with 
persons or things that arrive late (collog.) 
1862, 

2. Phr. (impers.) It is (too) l. to do something. 
Don't be |. for the train 1884, L. learners BACON. 
My l. spring MILTON. b. The 1. Narcissus DRYDEN, 
3. Phr. Jt is l. = the time is advanced. L. hours: 
hours after the proper time for sleep. Hence collog. 
of persons ‘keeping 1. hours, rising or going to bed 
L' fig. A sage reflection, But somewhat 1. i’ the 
day Byron, 4. The l. Latin hymn metres SWEET, 
5. Her..l. amyable husbonde Caxton, b. Our 
late dwelling GoLDSM. Hisl. master 1842. 6. The 
l war 1817. During the l. reign MACAULAY. 7. 
L. fee (earlier L.-letter fee), an increased fee paid to 
secure the dispatch of a letter Eo after the 
advertised time of collection. Hence La-te-ly 
adv., -ness. 

B. absol. or quasi-sb. 11. Lateness. ME. 
only. 2. Of late: during à comparatively 
short time extending to the present; recently, 
lately 1470. 

Late (l2t) adv. [OE. late = OHG. lag, 
lazzo, f. lat- infi. stem of OE. læt Late a.) 
11. Slowly. OE. only. 2. After the proper or 
usual time; at an advanced period; after de- 
lay OE. Also transf. 3. Of the time of day: 
Ator tilla late hour ME. 4. Recently, of late, 
lately; but now; tnotlong (ago, before). Now 
only poet. ME. b. Not long since (but not 
now); recently (but no longer) 1474. 5. 
Relatively near the end of a period, history, 
ete. 1849. 

2. Better three houres too soone, than a mynute 
too l, SHAKS. A weight. . which crushes soon or 1. 
BYRON. 3. After supper, her aunt sat 1, 1794. 4. 
Those climes where T hie 1. been straying BYRON. 
b. L. king, now captive SPENSER. 5. So |. as the 
days of the Stuarts MACAULAY. 

Comb, With a following ppl. adj. 
as (sense 2) L.-born, -lamented, eti 
-transformed adjs. 

Lated (lé'-téd), ppl. a. poet. 1592. [As if f. 
*lale vb. (f. LATE a.) + -ED'.] = BELATED. 

Lateen (lwti-n), a. (sb. 1727. [Phonetic 
sp. of Fr. latine (in voile latine * Latin sail’, so 
named as used in the Mediterranean), fem. of 
latin LATIN a.) L. sail: a triangular sail sus- 
pended by a long yard at an angle of about 
45 degrees to the mast. Hence attrib., belong- 
ing to or having such a rig, as l. mizzen, 
vessel. 

Latency (léténsi) 1638. [f. LATENT d.; 
see -ENCY.] The condition or quality of being 
latent; spec. in Biol. So La:tence (rare). 

Latent (lé!-tént), a. 1616. [~ latent-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. latere lie hid; see -ENT.] 
Hidden, concealed; present or existing but 
not manifest, exhibited, or developed; esp. 
in Pa/h. of a disease. ?Obs. of material 
things. b. Disguised (rare) 1662. 

The meaning l. under this specious phrase 
MACAULAY. L. ambiguity: in Law, a doubt as to 
the meaning of a document, not patent from the 
document itself, but raised by the evidence of 
some collateral or extrinsic matter. L. heat 
(Physics): see HEAT sb. 2. L. buds (Bot.): buds 
lying dormant till excited by some particular 
stimulus, Hence La‘tent-ly adv., -ness. 

Later (l&-toi). 1450. [f. LATE a. + -ER*.] 

A. adj. More late 1559. 

B. adv. At a later time or period; subse- 
quently. L. on: subsequently. 

Later, obs. f. LATTER a. 

-later: see -LATRY. 

Laterad (lm-térmd), adv. 1803. [f. D. 
latus, later- side + -ap II. Cf. DEXTRAD.] 
Anat. Towards the side. 

Lateral (lætčrăl). 1600. [- L. lateralis, f. 
latus, later- side; see -AL'. Cf. (O)Fr. latéral.) 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the side; at or 
from the side; side-. 12. Existing or moving 
side by side. Of winds: Coming from the 
same half (eastern or western) of the horizon 
—1007. 3. spec. a, Anat. and Zool. Situated on 
one side or other of the mesial plane, as l. eve, 
fin, lobe, etc. 1722. b. Hol. Belonging to, 
situated or borne upon the side of an organ, a8 
l. bud, flower, etc. 1764. c. Path. Of diseases: 
(a) Affecting the side or sides of the body: 
(b) confined to one side of the body; (c) (of 
curvature of the spine) directed sideways 
1724, d. Surg. L. operation: a mode of cutting 
for the stone, in which the prostate gland and 


isu. hyphened, 
ense 4) l.-lost, 


ET 
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meck of the bladder are divided laterally. 
‘Also l lithotomy. 1727. te. Math. Of a quan- 
tity or equation: Of the first power or degree; 
linear —1706. f. Cryst. Applied to those axes 
of a crystal or crystalline form which are 
inclined to the vertical axis; also to edges, 
faces, or angles, connected with such axes 
1805. g. Physics and Mech. Acting or placed 
at right angles to the line of motion or of 
strain 1803. 

1. L. branch (of a family): a branch descended 
from a brother or sister of a person in the direct 
line of descent. L. moraine: see MORAINE. The 
river and its l. streams HUXLEY. 2. Eurus and 
Zephir with thir 1. noise, Sirocco, and Libecchio 
MILT. 3. $. L. pressure or stress, a pressure or 
stress at right angles to the length, as of a beam 
or bridge. L. strength, strength which resists a 
tendency to fracture arising from 1. pressure. 

B. sb. A lateral or side part, member, or 
object (as a shoot, tooth, branch, etc.) 1635. 

Hence Latera-ity, the quality of having (dis- 
tinct) sides; (rizht- or left-) sidedness; excessive 
development on one side. La-teralized ppl. a. 
rendered l. in position. La-terally adv. 1561. 

Lateran (le-téórán) ME. [- L. Laterana, 
Lateranum.] The name of a locality in Rome, 
orig. the site of the palace of the Plautii Late- 
rani, afterwarüs of that of the popes of the 
same name, and the cathedral church known 
as St. John Lateran [L. Sancti Joannis in 
Laterano]. Also attrib. or as adj. (= Eccl. L. 
Lateranensis), esp. with reference to the five 
general councils of the Western Church held 
in the church of St. John Lateran. 

Lateri- (le-téri), comb. f. L. latus later-, 

ide, in scientific terms; cf. LATERO-. Lateri- 

lo:ral, -flo-rous [L. flos, flor-) adjs., Bot. 
having lateral flowers. Laterifo-lious [L. 
folium) a., Bot. (of a flower) growing from the 
stem at the base of a leaf, axillary. 

Laterite (lw.tóroit) 1807. [f. L: later 
brick + -rrg&' 2 b.] Min. A red, porous, 
ferruginous rock, forming the surface cover- 
ing in parts of India, etc. Hence Lateri-tic 
a, of the nature of or resembling 1. 

Lateritious (lætëri-f'əs), a. 1656. [f. L. 

us, -icius, f. later brick; see -ITIOUS.] 
Pertaining to or resembling brick; brick-red; 
said chiefly of urinary deposits. 

Latero- (læ-tčro), used as comb. f. L. latus, 
later- side; cf. L'ATERI-, -0-. Usu. hyphened, 
(a) in sense ‘pertaining to the side (and 
another part)’, ‘pertaining to the side of 
(a specified structure)’, e.g. l-anterior, 
‘nuchal adjs.; (b) ‘on or towards the side’, 
6.8. L.-flexion, etc. 

Latescent (le'te-sént), a. 1836. [—latescent-, 
Pr. ppl. stem of L. latescere, inceptive of 

lie hid; see -EscENT.] Becoming latent, 
hidden, or obscure. So Late-scence, 1. 
condition or quality. 

Latest (lé!-test), a. (adv.) 1588. [mod. 
Superl. f. LATE a. + -EsT. Cf. Last a.) 1. 
= Last. Now arch. and poet. 2. Most late; 
Most recent 1593. b. The l., the most recent 
Piece of news, fashion, etc. 1889. 3. adv. 1667. 
2. Now at the last gaspe of Loues |. Breath DRAY- 

N. 2. The l. newes we heare SHAKS. Phr. At 
le) L.: at the most advanced hour or date. 3. My 

t, my espous'd, my 1. found MILT. 
ite-wake, corrupt f. LYKE-WAKE. 

TLa'teward. 1456. [f. LATE a. + -WARD.] 

« adj. 1. Late, slow, backward —1745. 2. 
Pertaining to a late period 1577. 
B. adv. 1. Of late, recently —1649. 2. Late, 
the due time or season —1659. fLa-te- 
Wardly adv. of late, lately; at a late date. 
lLatex (teks) 1662. [L., = liquid, 


| fluid.) +1. Old Phys. The name for juice of 


any sort in the body; esp. the watery part of 
Te blood, etc. -1766. 2. Bot. A milky liquid 
ound in many plants, which exudes when the 

t is wounded, and coagulates on expos- 
Dae the air 1835; spec. that of rubber-trees 


Lath (lap), s. (OE. lett (corresp. to MDu. 
» Du. lat, G. dial. latz) survives in mod. 
an lat, but began to be replaced XIV in 
eral use by lappe, which appears to repre- 


. Bent an OF, *lepp-, corresp. to OHG. latta 


(G. latte).] 1. A thin narrow strip of wood used 
S ‘orm a groundwork for slates or tiles or 
Mosen and in the construction of lattice or 
~ 5 Work and Venetian blinds. b. collect. 
as a material used in building to form 
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a wall or partition. Freq. in l. and plaster 
(usu. hyphened when used attrib. or quasi- 
adj.). 1490. 2. gen. A thin, narrow, flat piece 
of wood. Also transf. 1592. 3. The bending 
part of an arbalest or cross-bow 1545. 

1. b. L.-and-plaster work ROGERS. 2. A sword of 
1. Scorr. transf. His ribs are laths QUARLES. 

Comb.: l.- brick, a long narrow brick used for the 
floors of grain-kilns; -nail, a nail for fixing laths 
upon battens 1330. 

Lath (lap), v. 1532. [f. prec.] trans. To 
cover or furnish (a wall or ceiling) with laths 
for plastering. Also with over, and absol. 

Lathe' (1é5), [irreg. repr. OE. 1&p, corresp. 
to ON. láð landed possession, land, rel. to 
*læð- in Goth. unléds ‘unlanded’, poor, 
OE. unléd(e wretched.] One of the admin- 
istrative districts (now five in number) into 
which Kent is divided, each containing 
several hundreds. 

Comb.: tl. reeve, the official charged with the 
administration of a 1.; fl. silver, the chief rent 
payable to the crown. 

Lathe? (1é'5). Now only dial. ME. [- 
ON. hlaða, conn. w. hlada LADE v.] A barn. 

Lathe? (1&6). Also tlath. 1476. [Varies in 
xvii with tlare; the two forms may represent 
parallel adoptions of ODa. lad (xv) stand, 
supporting frame-work, as in drejelad turn- 
ing-lathe, savelad saw-bench, veeverlad loom, 
perh. a special use of lad pile, heap :- ON. 
hlað, rel. to hlaða LADE v.] Tl. ? gen. A sup- 
porting structure, stand, scaffold. 2. spec. 
(In full turning-l.) A machine for turning 
wood, metal, ivory, etc., in which the article 
to be turned is held in a horizontal position 
by means of adjustable centres and rotated 
against cutting tools 1611. b. A machine for 
throwing and turning pottery-ware, the 
article being placed upon a revolving hori- 
zontal disc; a potter's l. 1727. 

2. Could turn his Word and Oath and Faith As 
many ways as in a Lath BUTLER. Engine-, foot-, 
hand-l., lathes driven by an engine, etc. Centre-, 
chuck-, duplex-, mandrel-, pole-l., etc., special forms 
of lathes. Chasing-, fluting-, oval-, screw-cutting-l., 
etc., lathes doing work of these kinds. 

Lathe* (lé'5). 1033. [cogn. w. synon. Sw. 
lad, and so ult. identical with LATHE”. Cf. 
Lay sb.*] The movable swing-frame or 
batten of a loom. 

|Lathee (lati-). 1850. [Hindi la/Ai.] A long 
heavy stick, usu. of bamboo. 

Lathen (la-p'n), a. rare. 
sb. + -EN'.] Made of lath. 

Lather (læ-ðə1), sb. [OE. léaóor washing 
soda = ON. lauór :- Gme. *laupram :- IE. 
*loutrom, whence Gr. Aovrpór bath. In its 
mod. sense f. LATHER v.] 1. ta. Washing soda. 
OE. only. b. A froth or foam from soap and 
water. c. transf. Violent perspiration, esp. 
the frothy sweat of a horse 1660. 2. The ac- 
tion of lathering 1626. Hence La-thery a. 
chiefly fig. frothy, unsubstantial. 

Lather (ls-501), v. [OE. lépran, liepran = 
ON. leyóra :— Gmc. *lauprian (cf. prec.); from 
xvi assim. in form to the sb.] 1. trans. To 
cover with or as-with a lather; to wash in or 
with a lather. 2. intr. To become covered 
with foam; now chiefly of a horse ME. 3. 
intr. To produce and form a lather or froth 
1608. 4. trans. To beat, thrash. Also intr. 
with into. Also fig. 1797. 

1. Nello skipped round him, lathered him, seized 
him by the nose, and scraped him GEO. ELIOT, 

Lathing (la-pin), vbl. sb. Also flatting. 
1486. [f. LATH v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of 
LATH v. 2. concr. Lath-work 1756. 

Lathy (la-pi) a. 1672. [f. LATH sb. + 
-Y,] 1. Like a lath; thin, or long and thin. 
Said esp. of a very thin person. 2. Made of 
lath (and plaster) 1804. i 

1. Duns Scotus his picture—a leane lathie man 
Woop. 

Lati- Vti, (leti,) comb. f. L. latus broad, 
as Latico:state a., Zool. having broad ribs. 
Latide-ntate a., Zool. having broad teeth. 
Latifoliate, -fo-ious adjs., Bot. having broad 
leaves. tLatiro:strous [L. rostrum beak + 
-0US] a., Ornith. having a broad beak: so Latiro:- 
stral, -ro:strate adjs. Latiste-rnal a., having 


a broad breast-bone. 

Latian (lē'-f'ăn), a. 1598. [f. L. Latium 
(see LATIN) + -AN.] Of or belonging to 
Latium; Latin. 

jLatibule. rare. 1023. [- L. latibulum, f. 
latére lie hidden.] A hiding-place. 


1843. [f. LATH 
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Latibulize (láti-biuleiz), v. rare. 1802. [f. 
as prec. + -IZE.] intr. To retire into a hiding- 
place or retreat (for the winter). 

Laticiferous (letisi-féres), a. 1835. [f. L. 
latici-, comb. form of LATEX; see -FEROUS.] 
Bot. Bearing or containing latex. 

L. tissue, tissue containing 1. tubes or vessels. 

Laticlave (le-tiklé'y). 1658. [- late L. 
laticlavium, laticlavus, f. latus broad + 
clavus purple stripe. (In cl. L. latus clavus.)] 
Rom. Antiq. A badge consisting of two broad. 
purple stripes on the edge of the tunic, worn 
by senators and other persons of high rank. 

lLatifundia (lé'tifo-ndia), sb. pl. 1630. [L. 
pl. of latifundium, f. latus broad + fundus 
estate.] Large estates. Hence Latifu-ndian 
a. possessing 1. NORTH. 

fLa:timer. [Early ME. latimer — AFr. 
latimer (whence AL. latimerus, -ius XII/XUI, 
earlier latimarius 1086), — OFr. latimier, alt. 
of latinier (= AL. latinarius 1086) interpreter, 
etc.; see next, -ER* 2. For the OFr. var. 
latimier, -nier, cf. loremier, -nier LORIMER, 
LomINER.] An interpreter —1480. 

Latin (le-tin). [7 (O)Fr. latin or L. Latinus, 
1. Latium, the part of Italy which included 
Rome. As sb. adopted in OE. as lieden; see 
LEDEN.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Latium or the 
ancient Latins (or Romans) ME. 2. Pertain- 
ing to, characteristic of, or composed in the 
language of the ancient Latins or Romans. 
Of a writer, etc.: Versed in the Latin lan- 
guage. OE. Also transf. (joc.). 3. Distinctive 
epithet of that branch of the Catholic 
Church which acknowledges the primacy of 
the Bishop of Rome, and uses the Latin 
tongue in its rites, etc. Also applied to its 
rites, clergy, etc. 1500. 4. a. Applied (in op- 
position to Greek) to what pertains to the 
peoples of Western Europe, viewed in their 
relations with the Eastern Empire and with 
the Saracens and Turks. b. Applied to the 
European peoples which speak languages 
derived from Latin (though not all of Roman 
descent). 1788. 

1. Learned in the Latyne tongue Bk. Com. Prayer 
(1552). 2. Remuneraiion, O, that's the Latine 
word for three-farthings L. L. L. 11. i. 138. A L. 
Grammar 1668, translation 1777. transf. Hang- 
hog is latten for Bacon SHAKS. 4. L. union: the 
monetary alliance formed in 1805 by France, 
Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland, and afterwards 
joined by Greece, for the gdopilon and mainten- 
ance of à uniform system of bimetallic coinage in 
each of these states, and the recognition by each 
state of the coins of the others as legal tender. 
Phr. L. cross: see CROSS sb. 13, 

B. absol. and as sb. 1. The language of the 
people of ancient Rome; the Latin language 
OE. 2. An inhabitant or native of Latium: 
one who possessed the Latin right of citizen 
ship ME. 3. (Chiefly in pl.) a. Hist. = FRANK 
sb. 2. b. A member or adherent of the Latin 
or Western Church; now rare or obs. exc. 
with reference to subjects of the Turkish Em- 
pire. ME. t4. A translation into Latin, as a 
school exercise. Chiefly pl. 1679. 

1. And though thou hadst small Latine, and lesse 
Greeke B. JoNs. Dog-l.: see Doa sb. 8. False L.: 
L. which is faulty in construction; hence transf., a 
breach of manners. Thieves’ L., the secret lan- 

uage or cant of thieves. 3. b. The Catholics (here 

at Jerusalem] called * Latins") 1867. 

Hence tLa-tin v. trans. to render or turn into L. 
1553-1678. La-tiner (collog.), a L. scholar; one 
who speaks L. 1691. Lati-nic a. of or pertaining 
to the ancient Latins or to the modern L. nations 
1875. Lati-nically adv. 1784. Lartinless a. 
ignorant of L. 1599. +La-tinly adv. 1388-1656. 

Latinism (le-tiniz’m). 1570. [- med.L. 
latinismus (X111); see prec., -ISM.] 1, A Latin 
idiom, esp. one used by a writer in another 
language; conformity in style to Latin 
models. 2. The influence or sphere of action 
of the Latin races, or the Latin Church 1920. 

1. Milton’s L. is so pronounced as to be un-Eng- 
lish 1875. 

Latinist (le-tinist). 1538. [- med.L. 
latinista, f. as prec.; see -IST. Cf. Fr. latiniste 
(xv).] 1, One versed in the Latin language; 
a Latin scholar; toccas. a writer of Latin. 2. 
A theologian of the Latin Church. COVERDALE. 
Hence Latini-stic a. pertaining to or char- 
acterized by latinism; characteristic of a 1. 
So Latini'stical a. 1723. 
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Latinity (lati-niti). 1619. [- L. latinitas, 
-lal-, f. Latinus; see LATIN, -ITY. Cf. (O)Fr. 
latinité.] 1. The manner of speaking or writ- 
ing Latin; Latin (with reference to its con- 
struction or style). 2. Rom. Law. The status 
of a Latin citizen 1880. 

1. His 1. is pure GIBBON. 

Latinize (læ-tinəiz), v. 1589. [- late L. 
latinizare, f. as prec.; see -IZE. Cf. Fr. 
latiniser.] 1. trans. To turn into Latin, to 
write in Latin, to give a Latin form to (a 
word, etc.). 2. To make Latin or Latin-like; 
to make conformable to the ideas, customs, 
etc. of the Latins, or to the rites, etc. of the 
Latin Church 1608. 3. intr. To use Latin 
forms, idioms, etc. 1642. 

1. The tendency to 1. our speech TRENCH, 2. The 
Roman Catholic Church has. .made great efforts 
to L. its Oriental branches 1882. 3. One pre- 
tended crime..that I l. too much DRYDEN. 
Hence Latiniza-tion, La-tinizer. 

tLation. 1603. [- L. latio, in med.L. sense 
of carrying, locomotion, f. lat-, stem of latus, 
functioning as pa. pple. of ferre bear, carry ; 
see -10N.] Astrol. The action of moving, or the 
motion of a body from one place to another; 
motion of translation —1090. 

Latish (lé-tif) a. Also lateish. 1611. [f. 
LATE a. + -ISH'.] Somewhat late. Also as 


adv. 

Latitancy (læ-titănsi). 1646. [f. next; see 
-ANCY.] The state of lying concealed or hid. 
Of an animal: Hibernation. 

Latitant (læ-titănt), a. (sb.) 1046. [= 
latitant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. latitare, frequent. 
of latére be hid; see -ANT.] That lies con- 
cealed; lurking, latent; (of an animal) hiber- 
nating. As sb. One who is in hiding 1887. 

Latitat (le-titet). Obs. exc. Hist. 1523. 
[- L., ‘he lies hid’, 3rd sing. pres. ind. of 
latitare; see prec.) Law. A writ which sup- 
posed the defendant to lie concealed and 
which summoned him to answer in the King’s 
Bench. So Latita:tion 1623. 

Latitude (lwe-titiüd). ME. [- L. latitudo, 
f. latus broad; see -TUDE. Cf. (O)Fr. latitude.) 

I. 1. Transverse dimension; breadth, width. 
as opp. to length; also occas. spaciousness. 
Now only joc. tb. A wide compass or extent 
—1791. 2. Extent, range, scope. Also, great 
or full extent. Now rare. 1605. tb, The range 
within which anything may vary —1796. tc. 
Local range —1638. 3. Freedom from narrow 
restrictions; liberality of construction or 
interpretation; tolerated variety of action or 
opinion 1005. tb. Laxity —1702. 

1. The 1. and bredth of the Zodiack is .xij. degrees 
1559. b. A chace with a vengeance all the 1. of the 
land FULLER. 2. His great learning and l. of know- 
ledge SIR T. BROWNE. 3. The l. which a court of 
equity allows itself in enforcing agreements 
against the letter 1858, 

II. In Geography and Astronomy. 1. Geog. 
a. Angular distance on a meridian; only in 
degree, minute, etc. of l. b. The angular dis- 
tance on its meridian (of any place on the 
earth's surface) north or south from the 
equator. ME. c. A locality as defined by 
parallels of latitude; usu. in pl. = regions, 
climes, parts of the world. Also fig. 1632. 2. 
Astron. The angular distance of a heavenly 
Nat from the ecliptic; called spec. celestial l. 


1, Circle, parallel of l., see those words. A degree 
of I. measured on any meridian is about 69 miles 
everywhere 1867. c. Those latitudes and altitudes 
where no crops will grow 1882, 

Hence Latitudinal a, relating to breadth or 
width (rare); relating to, connected with, or de- 

nding on geographical 1.: corresponding with 
ines of l. Latitu-dinally adv. 

Latitudinarian (le:titiadiné»-rian), a. and 
sb. 1002. [f. LATITUDE I. 3 (with assim. to 
latitudin-, stem of L, latitudo) + -ARIAN.] 

A. adj. Allowing, favouring, or characterized 
by latitude in opinion or action, esp. in re- 
ligious matters; not insisting on strict adher- 
ence to any code, standard, formula, etc. ; 
tolerating free thought on religious ques- 
vores characteristic of the latitudinarians 

His opinions respecting ecclesiastical polity and 
modes of worship were I. MACAULAY. 

B. sb. One who practises or favours latitude 
in thought, action, or conduct, esp. in reli- 
gious matters; spec. one of the English 
divines of the 17th c., who, while attached to 
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episcopal government and forms of worship, 
regarded them as things indifferent; hence, 
one who, though not a sceptic, is indifferent 
as to creeds and forms. 

Dr. Wilkins, my friend, the Bishop of Chester. . 
is a mighty rising man, as being a L. PEPYS. 
Latitudinarian, one who fancies all religions are 
saving WESLEY Eng. Dict. 

Hence La:titudina-rianism, l. doctrine, opin- 
ions, principles, or practice 1676. So +Latitu:din- 
ism 1667-1685. Latitu'dinous a. characterized 
by latitude of interpretation. U.S, 1838. 

Laton: see LATTEN. 

Latonian (látó"-niün), a. (sb.) 1591. [f. L. 
Lalonius, f. Latona — Gr. (JEolic) Aárow, 
(Attic) Amró; see -AN.] A. adj. Pertaining 
to Latona (= Gr. Leto), the mother of Apollo 
and Diana. B. sb. The Latonian: Apollo. 

A. L. Twins..why hide you so your shining 
Fronts? SYLVESTER. 

Latoun, obs. or arch. f. LATTEN. 

Latrant (lé!-trant), a. 1702. [- latrant-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. latrare bark; see -ANT.] Bark- 
ing; also fig. 

fLatrate, v. 1623. [- latrat-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. latrare bark; see -ATE*.] To bark like a 
dog; also fig. 

Latration (lütré*fon). 1623. [- med.L. 
latratio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] A barking; also 


fig. 

tLatrede, a. rare. [OE. lelr&de, f. let 
LATE a. + ræd counsel, REDE.] Slow, tardy. 
When a man is so l, or tarying CHAUCER. 

Latreutic, -al (lütrü-tik, -il), a. rare. 
1627. [- Gr. Aerpevr«ós pertaining to divine 
worship (f. Aazpevew: see next) + -AL?; see 
-ICAL.] Of the nature of LATRIA. 

\Latria (lütroi-à. Also flatreia. 1526. 
Mate L. — Gr. Aerpeía, f. Aarpevew serve, 
serve with prayer.) Theol. In R. C. language: 
The supreme worship which is due to God 
alone (dist. from DULIA and HYPERDULIA). 

Latrine (lütri-n). 1642. [- Fr. latrine — L. 
latrina bath, privy, contr. of lavatrina, f. 
lavare wash.] A privy. 

tLatrociny. ME. [- L. latrocinium, f. 
latro robber. Cf. LARCENY.) 1. Highway 
robbery, brigandage —1057. 2. A band of 
robbers. Also transf. 1732. 

-latry, -olatry, repr. Gr. -Aerpe(a worship, 
as in  elBwdodatpeta IDOLATRY, Mariolatry 
etc. Hence, in joc. nonce-use, babyolatry 
(see BABY), etc. So -(o)later, repr. Gr. -Acrpns 
worshipper, as in idolater, bibliolater, etc. 

Latten (le-tén). [ME. latoun, laton - OFr. 
laton, leiton (mod. laiton), of unkn. origin.] 
1. A mixed metal of yellow colour, either 
identical with or very like brass; often ham- 
mered into thin sheets. Now only arch. and 
Hist. 2. Iron tinned over, tin-plate; more 
explicitly white 1. Also, any metal made in 
thin sheets. Now dial. 1611. 3. attrib. or adj. 
Consisting or made of latten 1492. *|4. Used 
with a pun on Latin 1607. 


1. A dome of yellow laton from Andalusia R. F. 
"BURTON. 
thinner kind than black 1, Roll l., latten polished 
on both sides ready for use. 3. L.-brass, milled 
brass in thin plates or sheets, used by braziers 
and for drawing into wire. 4. I faith Ben: I'le 
e’en give him a douzen good Lattin Spoones, and 
thou shalt translate them 1655, 

Latter (læ-tə1), a. (adv.) [OE. letra (fem. 
and neut. -e) adj., lator adv., compar. of let 
LATE. The mod. LATER is a new formation 
on LATE a.] 

A. adj. t1. Slower -ME. 2. Later; occas. = 
‘second’ (cf. LATTERMATH). Now only poet. 
or arch. ME. 3. Pertaining to the end of life, 
of a period, the world, etc.; = Last. Obs. exc. 
arch. in l. days. 1513. 4. That has been men- 
tioned second of two; opp. to former 1555. 
Also absol. or ellipt. 1608. 

2. The opinion and practice of the 1. Cato SWIFT. 
L. Lammas:see LAMMAS. 3. L. end: the concluding 
part (of a period, ete.); the end of life, (one's) 
death. Also joc., the posteriors. ME. Hence 
Pert adv., at the l. end; lately. La-ttermost 
a. last, 

+B. adv, a. More slowly. b. Later. —1590. 

b. My wife, more carefull for the l. borne SHAKS, 

La-tter-day, adj. phr. 1842. Belonging to 
'the latter days'; modern. 

Latter-day Saints, the name the Mormons give 


themselves. 
[Of unkn. 


Latterkin (le-toikin). 1659. 


origin.] A glazier's tool used in making lead- 
lights. 
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Lattermath (lx-temmap). dial. 1530. [f. 
LATTER a, + MATH.) The latter mowing; the 
aftermath. Also, the crops then reaped. 

La:ttermint. [f. LATTER a. + MINT sb.!] 
? A late kind of mint. KEATS. 

Lattice (lm-tis), sb. ME. [- OFr. latíis, f. 
latte LATH sb. + -is -ICE.] 1. A structure made 
of laths, or of wood or metal crossed and 
fastened together, with open spaces left be- 
tween; used as a screen, e.g. in window open- 
ings; a window, gate, screen, etc. so con- 
structed. Also fig. tb. A window of lattice- 
work (usu. painted red), or a pattern on the 
shutter or wall resembling this (see CHEQUER 
8b.' I. 4), formerly a sign of an alehouse or inn 
—1735. c. Lattices collectively; = LATTICE- 
WORK. Also fig. 1577. 2. transf. 1057. 13. A 
part of the auditorium of a theatre 1818, 
4. attrib. ME. 

1. Ahaziah fel downe thorow a lattesse in his 
vpper chamber 2 Kings 1:2. Thro’ al. on the soul 
Looks thy fair face and makes it still TENNYSON. 
b. If he draw not A L. to your doore, and hang a 
bush out 1639. 

Comb.: 1.-bar Bridge-building, a bar belonging 
to a system of latticing; 1. beam = lattice girder; 
1.-bridge, a bridge consisting of a top and bottom 
flange connected by a number of flat iron bars 
forming a l.; l. frame, girder, a girder consisting 
of two horizontal bars connected by diagonal bars 
crossed so as to resemble lattice-work; l. leaf 
plant), Ouvirandra fenestralis or lace-leaf of 

ladagascar; also 1. plant. 

Hence Lattice v. trans. to furnish with a 1. or 
lattice-work. Also with up, over, 1428. La'tticed 
a., spec. in Nat. Hist. having a conformation or 
marking resembling lattice-work; Her. of a pat- 
tern resembling fretty, but placed cross-ways. 

Lattice-window. 1515. A window fur- 
nished with a lattice; also, now, one com- 
posed of small diamond-shaped panes set in 
lead-work. 

Lattice-work. 1487. = Larricw sb. 1. 
Also, something resembling this. 

Latticing (le-tisin). 1885. [f. LATTICE sb. 
Or v. + -ING'] The process of making a 
lattice or lattice-work; in Bridge-building (see 
quot). 

Latticing, a system of bars crossing each other at 
the middle of their lengths, used to connect the 
two channels of a strut, in order to make them act 
as one member 1885. 

Latus (1é!-tos). 1702. [L., = side.] Math. 
In Conic sections: 1, rectum, a straight line 
drawn through the focus of a conic at right 
angles to the transverse diameter, the para- 
meter. 

Laud (19d), sb. ME. [- OFr. laude, pl. 
laudes — L. laudes, pl. of laus praise.] 1. 
Praise, high commendation. Now rare, exc. 
in hymns. 2. pl. The first of the day-hours 
of the Church, the Psalms of which always 
end with Pss. 148-150, sung as one psalm and 
technically called laudes ME. Also transf. 3. 
A hymn or ascription of praise 1530. 

1. Pursevantes and herauldes That crien ryche 
folkes laudes CHAUCER. 2. Now midnight lauds 
were in Melrose sung SCOTT. 

Laud (lod), v. ME. [- L. laudare, f. laus, 
laud- praise; see prec.] trans. To praise, to 
sing or speak the praises of; to celebrati 
Often to l. and bless (praise, magnify). Orig. 
implying an act of worship. 

So ye shal be happy, & your werkes lauded 1477. 
Hence Lau-der = LAUDATOR. 

Laudable (1-dib’l), a. Also tlaudible. 
ME. [- L. laudabilis, f. laudare; see prec. 
and -ABLE.] 1. Praiseworthy, commendab! 
fAlso, in early use, laudatory. 2. Of satisfac 
tory nature, quality, or operation; healthy, 
sound, whoJesome. Now only Path. of secre- 
tions, esp. pus. 1514. 13. sb. in pl. Laudable 
qualities, good points 1715. 

1. A ], ambition WALTON. L. curiosity RUSKIN. 
2. To promote a 1, growth of flesh 1720. Healthy 
or l. pus 1878. Hence Laudabi-lity (rare), 
Lau-dableness. Lau-dably adv. 

Laudanine (lo-dánoin). Also -in. 1888. 
[f. LAUDANUM + -INE*] Chem. A colourless 
to pale red crystalline alkaloid contained in 
opium. 

Laudanum (lod'nóm). Also tlodanum. 
1602. [- mod.L. laudanum, used by Paracel- 
sus for a costly medicament, in which opium 
was early suspected to be the active ingredi- 
ent. The wd. thus used may be a var. of 
LADANUM, or suggested by laudare to praise, 
or quite arbitrary.] 1. In early use, any of 
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various preparations in which opium was the 
main ingredient. Now: The simple alcoholic 
tincture of opium. 12. = LADANUM 1. —1702. 

Laudation (lodéi-fon). 1470. [- OFr. 
laudacion or L. laudatio, f. laudat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of laudare; see LAUD V., -ION.] The ac- 
tion or an act of praising. Also, the condition 
of being praised. 

As we read the long l. on the pedestal STANLEY. 

Laudative (lo-dátiv). rare. 1605. [- L. 
laudativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] A. adj. Ex- 
pressive of praise; laudatory. Const. of. 
1609. +B. sb. A laudative expression or dis- 
course; a eulogy, panegyric. 

Laudator (lodé*-toz). 1825. [- L. laudator, 
f. as prec; see -OR 2.] One who praises; à 
eulogist.. 

Laudatory (l-dáteri) 1555. [- late L. 
laudatorius, t. as prec.; see -ORY *.] 

A. adj. Expressive of praise; eulogistic. 

+B. sb. A laudatory discourse, a eulogy 
1642. 

B. A l, of itself obtruded in the very first word 
Mit, Hence Lau-datorily adv. x 

Laudian (lọ-diăn), a., sb. Also tLaudean. 
1691. [f. William Laud, archbishop of Canter- 
bury 1633-45 + -IAN.] Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of Laud; favouring the tenets 
of Laud; instituted by Laud, As sb., a fol- 
lower of Laud. Hence Lau-dianism, the 
principles and practice of Laud and his 
followers; also Lau-dism. 

Laugh (lat) sb. 1690. [f. next.] 1. The 
action of laughing; laughing, or an inclination 
to laugh; laughter (rare). 2. An act, or the 
manner, of laughing. Also fig. 1713. 3. — 
LAUGHING-STOCK (rare) 1817. 

1. Do you find jest, and I'll find 1. GOLDSM. 2. 
The heart's light 1. pursued the circling jest S. 
ROGERS. Phr. T'o have or get the l. on one's side; 
to have the l. of, to raise the l. against. 

Laugh (laf), v. [OE. hlæhhan (WS. hliehhan) 
= OFris. Alakkia, OS. *hlahhian, OHG. 
Mahhan, hlahhén (Du., G. lachen), ON. hlæja, 
Goth. Alahjan; Gme. str. vb., but later in 
most of the langs. wholly or partially weak, 
f. *xlax- *xlóx- *xla3- :- IE. imit. base *klak- 
*klok- (cf. Gr. «Aóocew Cluck :— *klokjein).] 
1. intr. To manifest the spasmodic utterance, 
facial distortion, shaking of the sides, etc., 
which form the instinctive expression of 
mirth, amusement, sense of the ludicrous, 
scorn, etc. Also transf. to have the emotion 
which is expressed by laughing. b. Attributed 
poet. and rhet. to inanimate objects, chiefly 
with reference to movement or play of light 
and colour ME. 2. quasi-trans. with cognate 
obj. Also, to utter laughingly or with 
laughter. 1470. 3. With dat. of person, and to 
with sb., as in to l, tò scorn (now arch. and 
lilerary) ME. 4. With obj. and compl., adv., 
or advb. phr.: To produce a specified effect 
upon by laughing ME. 

1. Then the whole quire hold their hips, and loffe 
Suaks. Phr. To l. in one's sleeve: to l. to oneself. 
Tol. on the other, wrong side (of one's face, mouth): 
to change to sadness and vexation from laughter 
and exultation. b. The heavens l with you in 
your jubilee Worpsw. The wood fire. laughs 
broadly through the room HAWTHORNE. tL. and 
lay (or lie) down: an obsolete game at cards. 2. 
The large Achilles. .laughs out a loud applause 
SHARKS, 3, All they that see me, 1. me to scorne Ps. 
22:7, tTTo l on, upon (rarely up, to): to smile on. 
To l. at: to make fun of: to deride, ridicule. 4. 
‘Will you l. me asleepe, for I am very heauy SHAKS. 
Whose whole life is to eat, and drink..and l. 
themselves fat TRAPP. To l. away: tla) to let go 
with a laugh; (b) to get rid of with a laugh; (c) 
to while away (time) with laughter. To l. down: 
to subdue or silence with laughter. Tol. off, out = 
to laugh away (b). To l. over: to recall or repeat 
with laughter or mirth. 

Hence Lau-ghable a. that may be laughed at; to 
be laughed at. Lau-ghably adv. Lau-ghable- 
ness. Laufhee:, the person laughed at (CAR- 
LYLE). Lau-gher, one who laughs; one addicted 
to laughing; also, a scoffer; also, a variety of 
Pigeon (1735), 

Laughing (la-fin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. LAUGH 
9. + -ING!] The action of LAUGH v.; 
laughter. 

Comb.: l-matter, a subject for laughter; 
muscle, the risorius, or the muscle that pro- 
duces the contortions attendant on laughter; 
t-post, -stake = LAUGHING-STOCK. 

Laughing (la-fin), ppl. a. ME. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING*.] That laughs. 

Tn names of animals, so called from their cry or 
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aspect: Ll. hyena, jackass (see the sbs.); L-bird 
dial., the green woodpecker; -crow, any of var- 
ious Asiatic birds; -goose, the white-fronted 
goose (Anser albifrons); -thrush, any of various 
‘Asiatic birds. Hence Lau-ghingly adv. 1530. 

Laughing gas. 1842. Nitrous oxide, 
N:O; used chiefly as anssthetic, and so 
called from its exhilarating effects when in- 
haled. 

Laughing-stock. 1519. [f. LAUGHING 
vbl. sb. + STOCK sb.*] An object of laughter; à 
butt for ridicule. 

You'll be a laughing stock to the whole bench, 
and a byword with all the pig-tailed lawyers 
SHERIDAN. 

Laughsome (la-fsim), a. rare. 1620. [f. 
LAUGH sb. + -SOME'.] Addicted to laughing; 
(of things) laughable. 

Laughter? (la-ftoz). [OE. hleahtor = OHG. 
hlahtar (whence G. geliichter), ON. hlátr :— 
Gme. *xlaxtraz, f. *xlax- LAUGH v.) The 
action of laughing; occas. a manner of 
laughing. b. A laugh (now rare) OE. c. Used 
for: A subject or matter for laughter 1596. 

Homeric l. (see Iliad i. 599 &ogeoros yéXus, ir- 
repressible laughter. Then shal oure mouth be 
fylled with 1. COVERDALE Ps. 12! Personified. 
L. holding both his sides MtrT. L'Alleg. 32. b. Ex- 
changing quick low laughters BROWNING. C. L. 
for a Moneth, and a good lest for euer SHAKS. 
Hence Lau-ghterless a. 

Laughter? (la-ftes). dial. 1601. [- ON. 
*lahtr, látir := Gmc. *laxtram, f. *la3-, base 
of Lay v.] The whole number of eggs laid by 
a fowl before she is ready to sit. 

Lau-ghworthy, a. rare. 1616. Deserving 
to be laughed at, ridiculous. 

Laughy (la-f), a. rare. 1837. [f. LAUGH 
sb. or v. + -Y*.] Inclined to laugh. 

Laumontite (lo-müntoit) 1805. [Named 
(G. lomonit) by Werner, 1805, after Gillet de 
Laumont, its discoverer; see -ITE' 2 b.] Min. 
Hydrous silicate of aluminium and calcium. 

fLaunce'. [- L. lanz, lanc-, It. lance.] A 
scale, balance. SPENSER. 

Launce?(lans). 1623. [perh. an application 
of LANCE sb.!] A fish of the genus Ammodytes; 
the sand-eel; = Lant sb.' Also called sand- 
la(u)nce. Sable l.: the capelin. 

Launch (lénf, lànf), sb.' 1558. [f. LAUNCH 
v.] fi. The action or an act of lancing; a 
prick —1596. 2. a. The action or process of 
launching a vessel. Also fig. with out. b. The 
starting off of a bird in flight. 1814. 3. coner. 
in Ship-building. The slip or descent where- 
on the ship is built, including the machinery 
used in launching 1711. 4. dial. An eel-trap 
1847. 5. attrib., as L-block, -ways = 
launching-ways, launching-planks 1720. 

Launch (lonf, lànf) sb.' 1097. [- Sp. 
lancha pinnace, perh. of Malay origin; cf. 
Pg. lanchara — Malay lancharan, f. lanchàr 
quick, nimble.] 1. The largest boat of a man- 
of-war, for use in shallow water, usually 
sloop-rigged. 2. A large boat propelled by 
electricity, steam, etc. (electric l, steam-l.), 
used for transporting passengers, Or as & 
pleasure-craft 1865. 

Launch (lọnf, lànp, v. ME. [- AFr. 
launcher, ONFr. lancher, var. of lancier 
LANCE v.) 1. trans. = LANCE v. II. 1, 2. 1724. 
2. To hurl, shoot, discharge, send off (a 
missile, a blow, ete.). (Cf. LANCE v. I. 1.) ME. 
b. To dart forward (a weapon, a limb, ete.). 
Now only, to dart out (something long and 
flexible). ME. 3. inir. for refl. To rush, 
plunge, start or shoot forth; fto leap, vault; 
transf. to skip in reading ME. b. fig. (Now 
usually with out.) To enter boldly or freely 
into a course of action; to rush info expense; 
to burst ouf into (violent) speech 1608. 4. 
trans. To cause (a vessel) to move or slide 
from the land, or the stocks, into the water; 
to set afloat; to lower (a boat) into the water 
ME. b. To send off, start upon a course, 
send adrift 1627. c. fig. To start (a person) 
in, into, or on a business, career, etc.; to set 
on foot (a project); to commence (an action). 
Also with out. 1602. 5. inir. Of the ship: To 
be launched (now rare) 1665. 6. To push 
forth, out from land, put to sea, advance 
seawards (Jit. and fig.) 1534. 7. trans. Naut. 
fa. To set up, hoist (a yard). b. To move 
(casks, ete.) by pushing. 1627. 

1. Nine Bulls were launch’d by his victorious arm 
DRYDEN. fig. Thy Prophets. . Rubb'd where they 
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should haue launcht QUARLES. 2. To l. a thunder- 
bolt Scorr, the censures of the church against 
offenders FREEMAN. 3. b. I want time to l. into an 
ample discourse BOYLE. 4. Was this the face that 
launch'd a thousand ships? MARLOWE. c. The 
Mississippi scheme launched by John Law 1872. 
To l. into eternity: rhet. for ‘to put to death’. 6. 
To I. out into an ocean of common-place HUME. 
To l. into eternity: rhet. for ‘to die’. 

Launching (lo-nfin, là-nfip), vbl. sb. 1592. 
[f. prec. + -ING'.] The action of LAUNCH v. 

Comb. }1.-knife, a lancet; l.-planks, a set of 
planks mostly used to form the platform on each 


side of the ship, whereon the bilgeways slide for 
the purpose of launching; l-ways = launching- 
planks. 

Laund (lónd). Obs. exc. arch. See also 
LAWN sb. ME. [- OFr. launde (mod. lande); 
see LAWN sb.*] An open space among woods, 
a glade (= L. saltus); untilled ground, pas- 


ture. 

Through this L. anon the Deere will come SHAKS. 

Launder (ndoz, lā-ndə1), sb. ME. 
[Contr. f. LAVENDER sb.'] jl. A man or 
woman who washes linen —1603. 2. a. A 
trough for water, either cut in the earth, or 
formed of wood; esp. in Mining, one for wash- 
ing the ore clean from dirt. b. A rain-water 
gutter. 1667. Now local. 

Launder (là:ndoz, là-ndo1), v. 1597. [f. 
prec. sb.] 1. trans. To wash and get up 
(linen. Also transf. and fig. +2. To sweat 
(gold or plate) B. Jons. 3. Of a fabric: To 
bear laundering (well, etc.) 1909. 

1. His linen [was] soft and badly laundered 1883. 
So Launderer, one who launders (linen) (Obs. 
E local and. U.S.) 1440; tone who sweats gold or 
plate, 

Laundress (ló:ndrés, lü-ndrés), sb. 1524. 
[f. LAUNDER sb., or launderer, + -ESS*.] 1. A 
woman who washes and gets up linen, etc. 
2. A caretaker of chambers in the Inns of 
Court 1592. 

2. It’s a curious circumstance, Sam, that they 
call the old women in these inns, laundresses 
DICKENS. Hence {Lau-ndress v. trans. to furnish 
with laundresses, act as l. to; intr. to act as a 1. 
1612-36. 

Laundry (ló-ndri, là-ndri). 1530. [Altered 
f. ME. lavendry (XV) — OFr. lavanderie (cf. L. 
lavandaria things to be washed); see -RY. 
For vocalization of v cf. auger, hawk, newt.] 
t1. The action or process of washing —1626. 
2. An establishment for washing and getting 
up linen 1577. b. Articles washed and got up. 
recent. *|3. Used for LAUNDRESS. Merry W. 1. 
ii. 5. 4. attrib., as l.-man, etc. 1585. 

\Laura (lo-á). 1727. [Gr. Aavpa lane, pas- 
sage, alley.] Christian Antiq. An aggregation 
of detached cells, tenanted by recluse monks 
under a superior, in Egypt and elsewhere. 

Lauraceous (loré^fos, «a. f. mod.L. 
Lauracee + -0US.] Bot. Belonging to the 
N.O. Lauracee or laurel family. (Rec. 
Dicts.) 

Laurate (lọ-re't). 1873. [f. Lauric a. 
+ -ATE*.] Chem. A salt of lauric acid. 

tLaure. [OE. laur — L. laurus laurel. Cf. 
OFr. laure, perh. the source in ME.] The 
laurel or bay-tree; also, its leaves woven into 
a chaplet —1567. 

Laureate (19-ri,ét). ME. [In senses 1, 2a — 
L. laureatus, f. laurea laurel-tree, laurel 
crown, subst. use of fem. of laureus adj., f. 
laurus LAUREL; see -ATE*; in 2b — laureat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of med.L. lawreare (XIII) to 
crown with laurels.] 

A. adj. 1. Crowned with laurel (as a symbol 
of distinction) ME. b. Of a crown, wreath: 
Consisting of laurel, or imitating one com- 
posed of laurel. Hence (poet.) l. shade. ME. 
2. Worthy of special distinction or honour, 
pre-eminent in a sphere or faculty. a. gem. 
? Obs. 1508. b. spec. Distinguished as a poet, 
worthy of the Muses' crown ME. 3. transf. 
Of things: Worthy of the laurel-wreath. 
Also, Of or pertaining to poets, or to a poet 
laureate. late ME. 

1. To strew the Laureat Herse where Lycid lies 
Mir. b. The l. wreath, that Cecil wore GRAY. 
+L. letters [tr. L. litterae laureate], a letter or dis- 

ateh announcing a victory. 2. a. No, Faustus, 

'hou art conjuror laureat, That canst command 
great Mephistophilis MARLOWE. b. Poet Laureate: 
in early use, a title given generally to emi- 
nent poets, and sometimes conferred by 
universities; in mod. use, the title given to a poet 
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who receives a stipend as an officer of the Royal 
Household, writes court-odes, etc. The first re- 
corded appointment by authority to the office of 
Poet Laureate was a ‘warrant for a grant’ to 
Dryden, on 13 April, 1668; confirmed by patent 
of 18 Aug., 1670. 3. Langage l. LYDGATE. The 
laureat strain of Pindar GROTE. 

B. sb. 1. = Poet laureate 1529. b. A court 
panegyrist 1863. 2. U.S. A degree title 
awarded in some institutions to women. 
Brycr. 3. Numism. = LAUREL sb. 4. 1727. 

1. The courtly laureat pays His quit-rent ode, his 
pepper corn of praise COWPER, Hence Lau-reate- 
ship. 


p. 

Laureate (lọ-rie't), v. Obs. exc. Hist. 
ME. [In sense 1-med.L. laureare (see prec.) ; 
in sense 2 f. LAUREATE A 2.] 1. trans. To 
crown with laurel as victor, poet, or the like; 
to confer honourable distinction upon. 2. 
spec. a. To graduate or confer a University 
degree upon. b. To appoint (a poet) to the 
office of Laureate. 1637. 

1. By his reygne is all Englonde lawreat 1509. 

Laureation (lori,é'-fon). 1637. [- med.L. 
laureatio (X111), f. laureare crown with laurels, 
f. L. laureus LAUREL sb.; see -ATION.] The 
action of crowning with laurel or making 
laureate; in the Sc. Universities, a term for 
graduation or admission to a degree; also, 
the creation of a poet laureate. 

Laurel (lò-rčl), sb. ME. (lorer, laurer, 
later, lorel, etc.) [- OFr. lorier (mod. 
laurier) — Pr. laurier, f. laur (= OFr. lor, Cat. 
llor, etc.) :- L. laurus, prob. of Mediterra- 
nean origin. The later form is due to dis- 
similation of r. .r to r..1; cf. Sp. laurel.) 1. 
"The Bay-tree or Bay-laurel, Laurus nobilis; 
see Bay sb.' 2, Now rare, exc. as in 2. b. 
Any plant of the genus Laurus or the N.O. 
Lauracew, LINDLEY. 2. The foliage of this 
tree as an emblem of victory or of distinction 
in poetry, etc. a. collect. sing. ME. b. pl. 
1585. c. A branch or wreath of this tree (lit. 
and fig.) ME. td. The dignity of Poet 
Laureate —1814.*3, In mod, use, applied to 
Cerasus laurocerasus and other trees having 
leaves like those of the true laurel 1604. 4, 
Numism. One of the English gold pieces (esp. 
those of 205.), first coined in 1619, on which 
the monarch’s head was figured with a 
wreath of laurel 1623. 5. attrib. ME. 

1. The victor palm, the laurer to deuyne CHAUCER. 

Gyff lawrelle to that lord of myght 1460. b. 
Ph 'o reap, win one’s laurels, to repose, rest, retire, 
on one's laurels. To look to one's laurels: to beware 
of losing one’s pre-eminence. c. Fame flies after 
with a l, M. PRIOR. 3. Alexandrian Laurel, 
Ruscus racemosus; American Dwarf or Moun- 
tain L. = KALMIA; Cherry L., Cerasus lauro- 
cerasus; Great L., U.S. name for Rhododendron 
maximum, Japan L. = AUCUBA; Portugal L., 
Cerasus lusitanica; [LE L., Daphne laureola, 
For Ground-, Rose-, Sheep-l., see the first element. 

Comb.: l-bay = Bay-laurel (sense 1); -thyme 
= LAURUSTINUS; -tree = sense 1; -water, the 
water obtained by distillation from the leaves of 
the cherry laurel and containing a small propor- 
tion of prussie acid. 

tLau'rel, a. 1606. [f. LAUREL sb.] Crowned 
or wreathed with laurel; hence, renowned 
—1606. 

Vpon your Sword Sit Laurell victory SHAKS. 

Laurel (lo-r6D, v. 1631. [f. as prec.] trans. 
To wreathe with laurel; to adorn with or as 
with laurel. 

Laurelled (lóréld), ppl. a. 1082. [f. 
LAUREL 8b. or v. + -ED.] a. Crowned or 
wreathed with laurel. Hence fig. honoured, 
illustrious; cf. LAUREATE. b. Covered with 
a growth of laurel; also, made of laurel. 

a. L. letters: cf. LAUREATE a. 1 (quot.). b. Here 
no sepulchre built In the laurell'd rock M. ARNOLD. 

Laurentian (loreznf'ün) a. 1863. [f. L. 
Laurentius Laurence 4- -AN.] Geol. Epithet of 
certain sedimentary strata found in Canada 
near the river St. Lawrence. Also quasi-sb. 
in collective sense. 

tLaureole. Also laurioke. ME. [- Fr. 
lauréole — L, laureola, lit. little garland of 
laurel.) Spurge Laurel —1590. 

Laurestinus, erron. f. LAURUSTINUS. 

Lauric (lo-rik), a. 1857. [f. L, laurus laurel 
+ -10.] L. acid, a white crystalline compound 
(CisH..0,) obtained from the berries of 
Laurus nobilis. Hence in L. aldehyde, ether, 
compounds derived from this acid. 

Laurin (loin). 1838. [f. as prec. + INA] 
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Chem. A crystalline substance (C;;H4,03) 0b- 
tained from the berries of Laurus nobilis. 

Laurite(l)-reit). 1866. [Named by Wöhler, 
1866, after Mrs. Laura Joy; see -ITE* 2 b.] 
Min. Sulphide of ruthenium, found with 
platinum in small brilliant crystals. g 

Laurustine (lò-røstəin). Also erron. tlauri-, 
laure-, 1683. [Englished form of next.] = 
next. 

Laurustinus (1d:rdstoi-nds). 1664. [- mod. 
L. laurus tinus, i.e. laurus laurel, tinus wild 
laurel] An evergreen  winter-flowering 
shrub, Viburnum tinus. 

Laus(e, obs. ff. LOOSE a. 

fLautitious, a. [f. L. lautitia magnificence 
(f. lautus washed, sumptuous) + -0US.] 
Sumptuous. HERRICK. 

Lauwine (ló-win, G. lauvino) Also 
law-. 1818. [~ G. lawine, tlawwin(e, etc., 
of Swiss origin. Ult. origin unknown.] An 
avalanche. 

Lava (lã-vă). 1750. [- It. lava tstream sud- 
denly caused by rain, applied in Neapolitan 
dial. to a lava-stream from Vesuvius, f. 
lavare LAVE v.*] T1. A stream of molten rock 
issuing from the crater of a volcano or from 
fissures in the earth. 2. The fluid or semi- 
fluid matter flowing from a volcano 1760. 
Also fig. 3. The substance that results from 
the cooling of the molten rock 1750. b. A 
kind of lava, a bed of lava 1796. 4. attrib. 
1802. 

Comb.: 1.-millstone, a hard and coarse basaltic 
millstone, obtained from quarries near Andernach 
on the Rhine; -ware, a kind of stoneware, manu- 
factured and coloured to assume the semi-vitreous 
appearance of l. 

\Lavabo (livé'-bo). 1740. [L., = ‘I will 
wash'.] 1. Eccl. a. The ritual washing of the 
celebrant’s hands at the offertory, accom- 
panied by the saying of Ps. 25[0]:6—12, begin- 
ning Lavabo inler innocentes manus meas. b. 
The small towel, also the basin, used in this 
rite. 2. A washing-trough used in some medi- 
teval monasteries 1883. 

Lavage (lw-véd3). 1895. [- Fr. lavage, f. 
laver wash; see LAVE v.', -AGE.] Med. A 
cleansing of the stomach by means of emetics 
administered in large quantities of water. 

Lavant (læ-vănt). Sussex and Hants. 1774. 
[Of unkn. origin.] A land-spring. 

Lavatic (live-tik), a. 1830. [f. LAVA + 
-ATIC, app. after aquatic.) Consisting of or 
resembling lava. 

Lavation (lavé'-fen). 1627. [- L. lavatio 
washing, f. lavat-, pa. ppl. stem of lavare 
wash; see -ION.] The action or an act of 
washing; concr. water for washing. 

Lavatory (le-vátóri), sb. ME. [- late L. 
lavatorium, f. as prec.; see -ORY'.] 1. A 
vessel for washing, a laver, a bath. Also 
dig. 2. Eccl. The ritual washing of the cele- 
brant’s hands: (a) at the offertory (cf. LAVABO 
1 a); (b) at the taking of the ablutions. 1512. 
13. A lotion —1694. 4. An apartment with 
apparatus for washing the hands and face; 
now often combined with water-closets, etc. 
1656. 5. A laundry 1661. 6. A place for 
washing gold 1727. 

Lavatory (le-vátóri), a. 1846. [app. attrib. 
use of prec.] Of or pertaining to washing. 

tLavature. 1601. [- med.L. lavatura wash- 
ing water, slops, f. as prec.; see -URE.] A 
lotion, a wash. 

Lave (lé'v), sb. Obs. exc. Sc. [OE. laf = 
OFris. lava, OLG. Iva, OHG. leiba, ON. leif, 
Goth. laiba :- Gme. laibó; see LEAVE v.'] 
What is left over; the remainder, the rest. 

tLave, a. ME. [See Lave v.*] Of ears 
(esp. a horse’s ears): Drooping, hanging —1075. 
Hence Lave-eared (corruptly leaf-eared) 
a., having lave ears. 

Lave (lé'v), v.! Now chiefly poet. [- (O)Fr. 
laver :- L. lavare wash. Coalesced in ME. 
with OE. lafian wash by affusion, pour 
(water), if this verb survived (= (M)Du. 
laven, OHG, labón, G. laben refresh — L. 
lavare).] 1. trans. To wash, bathe. Also fig. 
Also intr, tor refl. OE. 2. trans. Of a body 
of water: To wash against, to flow along or 
past 1623. 3. To pour out with or as with 
a ladle; to ladle. Also absol. OE. 14. trans. 
To draw (water) out or up with a bucket, 
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ladle, or scoop; to bale. Also with out, up, 
and compl., and absol. —1708. 

1. Basons, and ewers, to laue her dainty hands 
SHAKS. intr. In her chaste current oft the goddess 
laves PoPE. 2. Where Torridge laves its banks of 
green 1859. 3. L. the water..in slight handfuls 
- over the head and face 1862. 

tLave, v.^ [Cf. ON. lafa to droop.] Of 
the ears: To droop, hang down. Br. HALL. 

Laveer (lavi"-1), v. Obs. exc, literary. 1598. 
[- Du. laveeren, earlier tloveren — Fr. tloveer 
(mod. louvoyer), f. lof windward, LUFF sb.; 
see -EER?.] inir. To beat to windward; to 
tack. Hence Lavee'rer, one who laveers. 

Lavement (lzv;mént). 1650. [- (O)Fr. 
lavement, f. laver wash; sce -MENT. Cf. med.L. 
lavamentum.] 1. The action of washing or 
cleansing (rare). 2. Med. An injection 1794. 

tLa-vender, sb. ME. [- OFr. lavandier 
m., -ière fem. — Rom. *lavandarius, f. L. 
lavanda things to be washed, n. pl. of gerun- 
dive of lavare wash; see -ER* 2.] A washer- 
woman, laundress. fFormerly also (rarely), a 
man who washes clothes. —1567. 

Enuye..is lauender In the grete court alway 
CHAUCER, 

Lavender (le-véndo:) sb.* and a. ME. 
[- AFr. lavendre, for *lavendle — med.L. 
lavendula, ete. If the ult. source is L. lavare 
wash, the sense-development is obscure.) 

A. sb. 1. The plant Lavandula vera (N.O. 
Labiate), a small shrub with small pale bluish 
flowers, and narrow oblong or lanceolate 
leaves; cultivated extensively for its per- 
fume. Also applied to L. spica (distinguished 
as French L. and tL. spike), and L. stcechas 
(formerly tL. gentle), and to certain other 
plants. 2. The flowers and stalks of Lavan- 
dula vera, laid among linen or other clothes to 
preserve them from moths when stored 1584. 
3. The colour of lavender-flowers, a very pale 
blue with a trace of red 1882. 

1. Here's flowers for you: Hot Lauender, Mints, 
Sauory, mariorum SHAKS. Sea L., Statice limo- 
nium; also called +Marsh L., L. Thrift. tL. of 
Spain = LAVENDER COTTON. 2. Phr. To lay (up) 
in L.: (a) to lay aside carefully for future use; (b) 
gang, to pawn; (c) to put out of the way of doing 


rm. 

B. adj. Of the colour of lavender-flowers (see 
A. 3) 1882. 

Too much of a lavender-kid-glove gentleman 
1897. Hence La-vender v. trans. to perfume with 
1.; to put 1, among (linen). 

La-vender cotton, 1530. Ground cypress 
(Santolina chamecyparissus); formerly con- 
fused with Artemisia abrotanum or maritima. 

La:vender-wa:ter. 1503. A perfume com- 
pounded, with alcohol and ambergris, from 
the distilled flowers of lavender. 

Laver (lé-voi, sb. OE. [= L. laver 
(Pliny)] +1, A water-plant; = Gr. otov -1601. 
2. A name for various marine alge, esp., now, 
the edible species 1611, Also attrib. 

2. Purple L, Porphyra laciniata. Green l, 
Ulva latissima and Ulva lactuca. 

Laver (lé!-voa), sb.t (ME. lavo(u)r — OFr. 
laveor, laveoir (mod. lavoir) — L. lavatorium. 
LavaTORY.] 1. A vessel, basin, or cistern for 
washing; in early use, chiefly a (metal) water- 
jug; occas. a pan or bowl for water. Now only 
poet. or rhet. b. The large brazen vessel for 
the ablutions of the Jewish priests (= Heb. 
kiyyór, Vulg. labrum) 1535. c. The basin of & 
fountain. Obs. exc. arch. 1604. 2. transf. and 
fig. The baptismal font; the spiritual *wash- 
ing' of baptism; any spiritually cleansing 
agency. After Gr. Aovrpóv madyyeveotas Tit. 
3: UT 13. A process or mode of ablution 
—1084. 

Laveroc(k, etc.: see LARK sb.* 

Lavic (là-vik), a. 1835. [f. LAVA + -1C.] 
Of or pertaining to lava. 

tLavish, sb. 1483, [In xv, lavas — OFT. 
lavasse deluge of rain (cf. OFr. lavis ‘torrent’ 
of words), f. laver wash, pour; see LAVE v.', 
-ISH'.] Profusion, excessive abundance; 
Prodigal lity, lavishness. Phr. To make l 

Lavish (læ-vif), a. 1475. [f. LAVISH 8b.] 
1, Effusive 1485; tunrestrained; loose, wild, 
licentious 1640. 2. a, Expending or bestow- 
ing without stint; profuse; prodigal. Const. 
of, in. In early use often: Wasteful, extrava- 
gant. 1475. b. Expended, bestowed, or pro- 
duced unstintedly; profuse, abundant 1576. 
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1. Phr. L. of (one’s) tongue. When Meanes and 
lauish Manners meete together SHAKS. 2. Your l. 
wasting servants..will be glad of a crust before 
they dye 1643. b. Let her haue needfull but not 
lauish meanes SHAKS. Hence La-vish-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Lavish (læ-vif), v. 1542. [f. LAVISH a.] 
1. intr. To be lavish, e.g. of words, etc. 1567. 
2. trans. To bestow, distribute, or spend pro- 
fusely and recklessly; also with away, out. 

2. They lauish gold out of the bagge Isa. 46:6. 
Tol. pity on any one FULLER. Hence La-visher. 
La-vishingly adv. La-vishment (now rare), the 
action of lavishing. 

Lavolta (lávo-tá), sb. Obs. exe. arch. 
Englished lavolt, 1580. [f. It. la the + volta 
turn.] ‘A lively dance for two persons, con- 
sisting a good dealin high and active bounds’ 
(Nares). Also transf. and fig. 

Behold the sunne-beames. ., Dancing Lauoltoes 
on the liquid floare 1600. Hence fLavo-lta v. to 
dance a L; to caper as in the 1. {Lavoltetee-r, one 
who dances the 1. 

Lavrock, var. of LARK sb.* 

Lavy (le-vi). 1698. [Of unkn. origin.] A 
St. Kilda name for the guillemot. 

Law (lẹ), sb.' [Late OE. lagu (pl. laga), 
whence ME. lage, lawe, repl. native & (Æ sb.*); 
— ON. *lagu (whence Olocel. log collect., law); 
pl. of lag layer, stratum, share or partnership, 
fixed price, set tune :- *lagam, f. Gmc. *la5- 
place; see LAY v., LIE v.!] 

I, *Human law. 1. The body of rules, 
whether formally enacted or customary, 
which a state or community recognizes as 
binding on its members or subjects. (In this 
sense usually the law.) tAlso, in early use, a 
code or system of such rules. b. Often per- 
sonified as an agent 1513. fc. What the law 
awards 1593. 2. One of these rules. In early 
use only pl, often with a collective sense 
(after L. iura, leges). OE. 3. gen. a. Laws as 
obeyed or enforced; controlling influence of 
laws; the condition of society in which laws 
are observed ME. b.(a) Laws in general, as a 
human institution. (b) The science of which 
laws are the subject-matter; jurisprudence. 
ME. c. Rules or injunctions that must be 
obeyed ME. 4. Often defined, according to 
the matter with which it is concerned, as 
commercial, ecclesiastical, etc. l., the l. of 
evidence, otc. ; or according to the source from 
which it is derived, as statute l., customary 
L., case-l. (sce CASE sb.!), ete. (The) Canon L.: 
See CANON'. Also CIVIL LAW, COMMON LAW, 
Martial l. (see MARTIAL). b. Both laws [after 
med.L. (doctor, otc.) utriusque iuris]: in 
medieval use, the Civil and Canon Law; in 
modern Scotland, the Roman Civil Law and 
the municipal law of the country 1577. C. 
International law, the 1. of nations, under 
which nations, as individual members of a 
common polity, are bound by a common rule 
of agreement or custom; opp. to municipal l., 
the rules binding in local jurisdictions (see 
MUNICIPAL) 1548, 5. In English technical use, 
the Statute and Common Law, in contra- 
distinction to Equity 1591. 6. Applied pre- 
dicatively to legal decisions or opinions to 
denote that they are correct. Also good or 
bad 1, 1598. 7. (Usu. the law.) The legal pro- 
fession. Orig. in man of l. (now somewhat 
arch.), a lawyer. ME. b. Legal knowledge 
1630. 8, The action of the courts of law, as a 
means of procuring redress of grievances, etc. ; 
judicial remedy. Occas. = recourse to the 
courts, litigation. 1450. 

1. The Venetian Law Cannot impugne you as you 
do proceed SHAKS. b. ‘If the law supposes that,” 
said Mr. Bumble,..'the law is a ass—a idiot’ 
DIOKENS. Phr. The l. of the Medes and Persians 
(see Dan. 6:12): often used as a type of something 
unalterable. Wager of L.: see WAGER sb. 2. A L. 
is the Command of him, or them that have the 
Soveraign Power HOBBES. 3. a. Phr. L. and order. 
Necessity knows (or has) no law. b. Phr, Court of 
l. = COURT sb. IV. 2. He consults men learned in 
the l. J. H. NEWMAN. c. Phr. To give (the) l. (to): 
to exercise undisputed sway ; to impose one's will 
{upon (another). His father's wishes were l. 1853. 
Tha The L. or Custom of Nations HOBBES. 7. 

ree of his brothers are in the l. 1902. 8. 
Phr. To go to (the) l, to have or take the l. of or 
on (a person). To take the l. into one’s own hands 
(transf.): to redress one's own grievance, or 
unis an offender, without judicial aid. Halifax 
| Lidford 1.: the summary procedure of certain 
local tribunals which acted on the maxim ‘hang 
first, try afterwards’. 
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**Divine Law. 9. The body of command- 
ments which express the will of God with 
regard to the conduct of His intelligent 
creatures. Also (with a, the, and pl.) a par- 
ticular commandment. a. gen. OE. b. as re- 
vealed, esp. in the Bible. Hence occas. the 
Scriptures themselves. OE. c. as implanted 
in the mind by nature, or as demonstrable by 
reason ME. 10. The precepts contained in 
the Pentateuch; esp. the ceremonial precepts 
considered separately OE. b. The Mosaic 
dispensation (as opp. to the Gospel); also, the 
system of Divine commands and of penalties 
contained in the Scriptures, considered apart 
from the offer of salvation by faith in Christ 
ME. c. The Pentateuch by itself ME. f11. 
A dispensation —1542. 712. A religious 
system; the Christian, Jewish, Moslem, or 
Pagan religion —1685. 

9. a. Phr. God's (Christ's) L., the l. of God. b. His 
delight is in the L. of the Lord Ps. 1:2. c. Phr. tL. 
of kind, natural l. (now rarely the l. of nature), l. 
of reason, etc. 10. Phr. The l. of Moses, the Mosaic 
or Jewish l., etc. The Gentiles which haue not the 
L., doe by nature the things contained in the L. 
Rom, 2:14. b. Vain were all the deeds of the L. 
J. H. NEWMAN. 11. The old l, the Mosaic dis- 
pensation, the ‘Old Covenant’; also, the books of 
the O.T. The new l., the Gospel dispensation. 
12. Phr. By my l.: by my faith; By my lawe sire 
sayd Mopsius I see no way CAXTON. 

***Combined applications. 13. Often used 
as the subject of propositions equally apply- 
ing to human and divine law 1594. 

My designe being not to shew what is L. here, 
and there, but what is L. HOBBES. 

II. Without reference to an external com- 
manding authority. t1. Custom, customary 
rule or usage; habit, practice, ways —15.. 
tb. Old Cant. A (specified) branch of the art of 
thieving —1591. 12. What is or is considered 
right or proper -ME. 3. A rule of action or 
procedure, e.g. in an art or department of 
action, a game, etc. tAlso, manner of life. 
ME. b. The code or body of rules recognized 
in a specified department of action ME. 

1. L. of (the) land: custom of the country. 3. 
These [the Gentiles] hauing not the L., are a L. 
vnto themselues Hom. 2:14. Self-protection is 
the first l. of life FROUDE. b. Phr. L. of arms: the 
settled custom of professional soldiers. L. of 
honour (see HONOUR sb.). 

III. Scientific and philosophical uses. 1. In 
the sciences of observation, a theoretical 
principle deduced from particular facts, ex- 
pressible by the statement that a particular 
phenomenon always occurs if certain condi- 
tions be present. In the physical sciences, 
etc., called more explicitly l. of nature or 
natural l., and in early use viewed as a com- 
mand imposed by the Deity upon matter. 
1605. 2. Laws (of Nature) in general; the 
order and regularity in Nature expressed by 
laws 1853. 

1. The conformity of individual cases to the 
general rule is that which constitutes a L. of 
Nature WHATELY. Laws of motion: chiefly used 
spec. for Newton's three propositions concerning 
motion and force. In certain sciences, particular 
laws are known by the names of their discoverers, 
as Bode's law concerning the distances of the 
planets, and Kepler's laws of planetary motions; 
Avogadro's law concerning the number of mole- 
cules in equal volumes of different gases, Boyle’s 
law concerning the volume and pressure of gas, 
Charles's law concerning the volume and temper- 
ature ofa gas, and Dulong and Petit's lawof atomic 
heats; Grimm's, Verner's, and Grassmann's laws 
relating to certain sound changes in the Indo- 
European languages. 2. In the argument against 
miracles the first objection is that they are 
against l. MOZLEY. 

IV. Sport. An allowance in time or distance 
made to an animal that is to be hunted, or to 
a competitor in a race; a start 1600. b. Hence, 
Indulgence, merey 1649. 

So Huntsmen fair unto the Hares give L. DEN- 
DEUS The ‘on dit’ is that he has ten days more 

attrib. and Comb. 1. General: as in l. dictionary, 
faculty, -library, -system, etc.; L.-list; L.-charges, 
-costs, -reports, etc. ; l.-binding, -calf, -sheep, etc. 

2. Special: L-bible, Irish R.C. name for the 
Authorized Version; -French, the corrupt Nor- 
man French used in English law-books; -Latin, 
the barbarous Latin of early English statutes; 
-lord, one of the members of the House of Lords 
qualified to take part in its judicial business; 
-neck-cloth, joc. for a pillory; -office (U.S.) a 
lawyer's office; -officer, a public functionary em- 
ployed in the administration of the 1., or to advise 
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the government in legal matters; spec. (in Eng- 
land) law-officer (of the Crown), either the Attorney 
or Solicitor General; tprudent a. [after iuris 
prudentia], marked by legal learning; -term, (a) 
a word or expression used in l.; (b) one of the 
periods appointed for the sitting of the law-courts ; 
-writer, 1(a) a legislator; (b) one who writes 
books on I.; (c) one who copies or engrosses legal 
documents. 

Law (lọ), sb.* Sc. and north. ME. [North- 
ern repr. OE. hlaw Low sb."] 1. A (more or 
less conical) hill, as North Berwick L., etc. 
12. A monumental tumulus of stones. CAM- 
DEN. 

Law (19) v. [OE. lagian, f. lagu LAW 
sb.] tl. trans. To ordain (laws); to render 
lawful —1651. b. Sc. To give the law to. 
Burns. 2. inir. To go to law, litigate. Also 
to l. it. Also quasi-trans. 1485. b. trans. To 
go to law with 1647. 3. To mutilate (an ani- 
mal) so as to make it incapable of doing mis- 
chief; usu. spec. to EXPEDITATE (a dog). Obs. 
exc. Hist. 1534. 

Law (lọ), int. Now vulgar. 1588. [Cf. 
La, Lo; in later use coalescing with lor’ = 
LORD as an exclam.] An exclam. of astonish- 
ment; in early use chiefly asseverative. 

Law:-abi:ding, a. 1867. [f, LAW sb. + 
pr. pple. of ABIDE v.] Abiding by, i.e. main- 
taining or submitting to the law. 

Law:-book. ME. [f. LAW sb. + BOOK. 
Cf. ON. log-bók.] 1. A book containing a code 
oflaws. 2. Chiefly pl. A book treating of law 
1555. 

Law:-breaker. ME. [Cf. OE. lahbreca.] 
One who violates the law. 

Law:-day. Obs. exc. Hisl. ME. [f. LAW 
sb. ] The day for the meeting of a court of 
law, esp. of a sheriff's court, or of the court 
leet; hence, the session of such a court, or the 
court itself. 

Laweour, -er(e, -eyer(e, obs. ff, LAWYER. 

Lawful (lQ-fül a. ME. |f. LAW sb.! + 
-FUL.] 1. According or not contrary to law; 
permitted by law. tb. Permissible; justifi- 
able —1717. 2. Appointed, sanctioned, or 
recognized by law; legally qualified or en- 
titled ME. b. Of offspring: Legitimate 1513. 
13. Law-abiding, loyal —1642, 

1. It is lawfull for all men, to saue themselues 
from violence 1560. 2. Phr. L. heir, king, money, 
succession, title, etc.; also l. captive, prey, prize, 
(to be) l. game, Truly she must be giuen, or the 
marriage is not lawfull SHAKS. Phr. L. age, years: 
the age at which a person attains his legal ma- 
jority. L. day, one on which it is lawful to transact: 
business, or some particular kind of business, 
L. money, in certain American colonies, the local 
currency at the coin value upon which that which 
circulated in the colony was based before Queen 
Anne's proclamation of 1704. Hence Law-ful-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Law$iver (l0-gi:vor). ME. [f. LAW sb.* + 
GivER.] One who gives, i.e. makes or pro- 
mulgates, a law or code of laws; a legislator. 
So Law:-giving ppl. a. that gives or makes 
laws; also occas. that gives the law to. 

Law:-hand. 1731. The style of hand- 
writing used for legal documents. Also occas. 
matter written in this hand. 

An immense desert of law-hand and parchment 
DICKENS. 

Lawk, lawks (lók(s), int. 1768. [Deforma- 
tion of LoRD, perh. suggested by ALACK.] 
= Lord! Also Lawk-a-mussy = Lord have 
mercy! Lawk-a-daisy (me) = LACKADAISY. 

Lawless (ló-lés, a. ME. [f. LAW sb.! + 
-LESS.] 1. Without law; ignorant of, or not 
regulated by law. Of a law: Not based on 
right. Now rare. b. Exempt from law, above 
or beyond the reach of law ME. 2. Regard- 
less of, or disobedient to law. Of passions, 
etc.: Unbridled. ME. 

1. A barbarous..people whose law is lawlesse 
HAKLUYT. 2. Lawlesse desires are seas scorning 
all bounds DEKKER. L. violence 1855. Hence 
Law-less-ly adv., -ness. 

Law--ma:ker. ME. [f. LAW sb.! + MA- 
KER.] One who makes laws; a legislator. 

Law:-me:rchant. 1622. [f. LAW sb. + 
MERCHANT a., after med.L. lex mercatoria.] 
A special system of rules for the regulation of 
trade and commerce, differing in some re- 
spects from the Common Law. 

Lawn (lon), sb. ME. [prob. f. Laon, name 
of a town in France, an important place of 
linen manufacture.] 1. A kind of fine linen, 
resembling cambric; pl. pieces or sorts of 
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this. Also transf. and fig. 2. spec. This fabric 
used for the sleeves of a bishop. Hence, the 
dignity or office of a bishop. 1732. 13. An 
article of dress, etc., made of lawn —1812. 

2. A Saint in Crape is twice a Saint in L. POPE. 
Comb, 1.-sieve, a fine sieve, made of l. (or silk), 
used in cookery, porcelain-manufacture, etc. 

Lawn (lon) sb.? 1548. [Later form of 
LAUND. For loss of d cf. GROIN sb.*] 1. — 
LAUND. Now arch. and dial. b. A stretch of 
untilled or grass-covered ground 1074. 2. A 
portion of a garden, etc., covered with grass, 
which is kept closely mown 1733. Also attrib. 

1. The thistly l., the thick-entangled broom 
THOMSON, 2. This L., a carpet all alive With 
shadows flung from leaves WORDSW. 

Comb.: 1.-meet, the meeting of a hunt in front 
of a gentleman’s house; -mower, a machine pro- 
vided with revolving spiral knives for cutting the 
grass on a l.; -sprinkler, a machine with re- 
volving tubular arms from which water is sprin- 
kled like rain. Hence Lawn v. trans. to turn into 
1, or grass-land; to make lawn-like. 

Lawn sleeves, lawn-sleeves. 1640. 
Sleeves of lawn, as part of the episcopal dress. 
Hence, the dignity or office of a bishop; also, 
a bishop or bishops. Lawn-sleeved a. 

Law'n-te'nnis. 1874. (LAWN sb.*] A 
modification of the game of tennis, played in. 
the open air on a lawn or other prepared 
ground. 

Lawny (1-ni), a.' 1598. [f. LAWN sb.! + 
-Y'.] 1, Made of lawn. b. Dressed in lawn; 
also, pertaining to a wearer of lawn, i.e. a 
bishop 1647. 2. Lawn-like 1615. 

Lawny (ni) a.* 1613, [f. LAWN 8b.* + 
-Y!,] ta. Containing lawns or glades. b. Re- 
sembling a lawn; covered with smooth grass. 

b. There was a little 1, islet SHELLEY. 

Law:-sta:tioner. 1836. [f. LAW sb. + 
STATIONER.] A tradesman who keeps in 
stock stationery and other things required by 
lawyers, and takes in manuscripts, etc. to be 
engrossed. 

Lawsuit (lo-sint) 1024. [f. LAW sb." + 
Surr sb.] A suit in law; a prosecution of a 
claim in a court of law. 

Law:-wo:rthy, a. ¢ Hist. [f. LAW sb.! + 
Wortny; a mod. rendering of OE. pæra laga 
weorde (pe, ete.), ‘worthy of (i.e. entitled to) 
the laws (which, ete.)'.] a. Of persons: Hav- 
ing a standing in the law-courts, b. Of 
things: Within the purview of the law; able 
to be dealt with by a court of law. 1818. 

Lawyer (lQ-you). (ME. lawier, lawer, f. 
LAW sb.'; see -ER!', -IER 1, -YER.] 1. One 
versed in the law; a member of the legal pro- 
fession, one whose business it is to advise 
clients, or to conduct suits in the courts. 
Oolloquially often limited to attorneys and 
solicitors. 12. A law-giver. MORE. 3. dial. A 
long bramble 1857, 4. Penang lawyer (see 
below) 1828, 5, Zool. Local name in U.S. for: 
a. The Black-necked Stilt (Himantopus 
nigricollis); b. the Burbot (Lota maculosa), 
and the Bowfin or Mudfish (Amia calva). 
1850, 

1. A I. thus educated to the bar BLACKSTONE. 4. 
Penang L: a kind of walking-stick, made from 
the stem of a dwarf palm having prickly stalks, 
and much used in settling disputes at Penang. 
MA Lawyer-like a. and adv. Hence Law:- 

rly a, 

Lax (lweks), 8b. Obs. (revived as an alien 
wd. from the Continent.) [OE. lær (WS. 
lear) = LG. las, OHG. lahs (G. lachs), ON. 
(Sw., Da.) lar :- Gme, *laxs-.] A salmon; 
in later use, some particular kind of salmon. 

Lax, sb,* 1526. [perh. f. LAX v.] t1. A laxa- 
tive medicine —1544. 2. = LASK sb. 1. Obs. 
exc, dial, 1540. 

Lax (leks) a. ME. [-L. lazus loose. See 
SLACK a.) 1. Of the bowels: Acting easily, 
loose. 2. Slack; not tense, rigid, or tight. 
Hence of body or mind: Wanting in tone or 
tension. Now somewhat rare. 1660. b. Loose, 
relaxed 1782. 3. a. Of organic tissue, stone, 
soils, etc.: Loose in texture; porous 1615. b. 
Bot. and Zool. Loosely or openly arranged, 
as an inflorescence, ete. 1796. 4. Of clothes: 
Loose-fitting, worn loosely. Of persons: 
Negligent in attire and deportment. 1621. 
5. Loose, slack; vague, not precise 1450. 6. 
quasi-adv. So as to have ample room. [A 

Latinism.] MILT. P.L. vit. 162. 
1. The bowels l. ABERNETHY. 2. Persons of weak 
l. flbre 1789. 4. L. in their gaiters, laxer in their 
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gait J. & H. SMrrH. 5. In a l. way of speaking 
BuTLER. L. metre 1847. L. in conduct 1874, in. 
attendance 1884, Hence La-x-ly adv., -ness. 

Lax, v. ME. [- L. laxare, f. lacus Lax 
a.) trans. To make lax; to loosen, relax; to 
purge. Also absol. —1685. 

tLa-xate, v. 1623. [- lazal-, pa. ppl. stem. 
of L, laxare loosen; f. lazus LAX a.; see -ATE?.] 
irans. To loosen, relax. Also absol. —1061. 

Laxation (lmksé!-fon), ME. [- late (medi- 
cal) L. laratio, f. as prec.; see -10N.] The ac- 
tion of loosening or relaxing; loosened or 
relaxed state; occas. an instance or means of. 
relaxing. 

Laxative (le-ksütiv) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
laxatif, -ive or late (medical) L. lazativus, f. 
as prec.; see -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the property of relaxing. 
2. Of the bowels, or bodily constitution: 
Loose, subject to flux or free discharge of the 
feces. Of a disease: Characterized by such 
discharge. Now rare. 1546. b. transf. Un- 
able to contain one’s speech or emotions. 
? Obs. 1601. 

2. b. Fellowes of practis'd and most laxatiue 
tongues B. Jons. Hence La-xativeness. 

B. sb. 1. A laxative medicine ME. +2. ? Re- 
laxed condition of the bowels, flux —1527. 

fliLaxator. 1799. [mod.L. larator, f. as 
prec.; see -OR 2.] Anat, A (supposed) muscle 
of the external ear —1808. 

Laxist (le-ksist) 1865. [f. LAX a. + -IST.] 
One who favours lax views or interpretation; 
spec. the designation given to the school of 
casuists in the Roman church who held that 
it was justifiable to follow any probability, 
however slight, in favour of liberty. Also 
attrib. 

Laxity (lm-ksiti). 1528. [- Fr. lazité or L. 
lazitas, t. laxus; see LAX a., -TTY.] The quality 
of being lax: a, in physical senses; b. in moral 
and intellectual senses 1623. 

b. Such tales. .engender 1. of morals among the 
young JOWETT. 

Lay, sb. [Early ME. lei, lai(e — OFr. lei 
(mod, loi) := lez, leg- law.] Law; esp. reli- 
gious law; hence, a religion, a faith —1599. 

Lay (12), sb.* ME. [—(O)Fr. lai, corresp. to 
Pr. lais, of unkn. origin.] 1. A short lyric or 
narrative poem intended to be sung. Often 
poet, for ‘song’. b. poet. Applied to the song 
of birds ME. +2. Strain, tune —1581. 

1. The L. of the Last Minstrel Scorr (title), These 
brief lays, of Sorrow born TENNYSON In Mem. b. 
The thrustelcok made eek his I. CHAUCER. 

tLay, sb.? ME. [perh. aphet. f. ALLAY sb.!] 
Alloy. Chiefly attrib. in l. metal, name of a 
kind of pewter. —1794. 

Lay, sb. 1558. [f. Lay v.] fl. A wager, 
stake —1709. 2. A place of lying or lodging; 
lair, couch (of animals); an oyster- or mussel- 
bed 1590. 3. A layer; a course (of masonry) 
—1769. 4. The act of imposing a tax; an im- 
post, assessment, rate. Now dial. 1558. 5. 
slang. A line or plan of business, occupation, 
adventure, ete.; a (particular) job, line, or 
tack 1707. 6. The way, position, or direction 
in which anything is laid or lies (esp. said of 
country) 1819. b. Naut. Of a rope: The direc- 
tion or amount of twist given to the strands. 
Also in Spinning. 1800. c. Printing. The rela- 
tive position of the sheet of paper and the 
type or plate on the press 1871. 7. A share in 
a venture; esp. in Whaling, the proportion of 
the proceeds of a voyage which is allotted to 
a man 1825. 8. In (full, good) l.: laying eggs 
1885. 

1. It is an even laie, that an idiot shall conjeeture 
right 1584, 3. First they layed a l. of Brickes, 
then a Mat made of Canes, square as the Brickes 
HakLUYT. 5. He's not to be found on his old 1. 
DICKENS. 6. I..steered by the l. of the land 
THOREAU. 

Lay (1é), sb.* dial. 1789. [var. of LATHE* 
and *] 1. Weaving. = LATHE*. 2. Used for 
LATHE? 2. 1797. 

Lay (12), a, (and sb.) ME. [- Fr. lai (now 
repl. by laïque) :- eccl. L, laicus — Gr. Aeixós 
(cf. Latc).] 1. Of persons: Belonging to the 
‘people’ as dist. from the clergy ; non-clerical. 
(Often hyphened with official titles) 2. 
Characteristic of, connected with, occupied 
or performed by, laymen or the laity 1609. 3. 
transf. ta. Unlearned (rare) -1535. b. Non- 
professional, esp. with reference to law and 
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medicine 1810. tc. Unsanctified; secular, 
worldly, esp. in phr. l. part. —1668. 

1. He expressed the most rooted prejudice against: 
Lay-Preachers WESLEY. 2. The bishop strove to 
get up a little 1. conversation TRCLLOPE. 3. b. The 
prevention of disease. .is too technical for 1, inter- 
ference 1897. 

Special collocations. L. abbot, a layman in 
possession of abbey property. L. baptism, bap- 
tism administered by a layman. L. brother, a 
man who has taken the habit and vows of a 
religious order, but is employed mostly in manual 
labour. L. clerk, (a) a ‘singing man’ in a cathedral 
or collegiate church; (b) a parish clerk. L. com- 
munion, (a) the condition of being in communion 
with the Church as a layman; (b) the communicat- 
ing of the laity in the Eucharist. L. deacon, a. 
man in deacon’s orders who follows a secular em- 
ployment. Lay-elder (see ELDER sb. 4), L. lord, 
a peer who is not a lawyer; opp. to law lord. tL. 

resbyter,? = ‘lay elder’. L. reader, a layman 
licensed to conduct religious services. L. rector 
(see RECTOR). L. sister, the analogue of ‘lay 
brother’, L. vicar (see VICAR). 

+B. absol. and sb. The lay people, laity; also, 
a layman —1680. 

Lay (lé'), v. Pa. t. and pple. laid (le'd). 
(OK, leéjan = OFris. ledza, leia, OS. leggian 
(Du. leggen), OHG. lecken, legen (G. legen), 
ON. legja, Goth. lagjan, f. Gmo. *lazjan, 
f. *la-, var. of *leg- LIE v.] General 
sense: To cause to lie. 

I. To prostrate. 1, trans. To bring or cast 
down from an erect position; t/ig. to cast 
down, abase. Now only with compl. b. Of 
wind or rain: To beat down (crops) Chiefly 
in pass. (In 16—17th c. spelt ledge.) 1590. 2. 
To ‘bring to bed’ of a child; to deliver (a 
mother). Obs. exe. dial. 1460. 3. To cause 
to subside (the sea, wind, dust, anxiety, 
anger, appetite, etc.). Now arch. or dial. exc. 
in to l. the dust. ME. b. To prevent (a spirit) 
from walking 1592. 4. +To reduce (a swelling); 
to make to lie evenly 1579. 5. Naut. To sail 
out so far as to bring (an object) to or below 
the horizon. (Opp. to raise.) 1574. 6. Garden- 
ing. = LAYER v. 1 b. ! Obs. 1565. 

1. One third of the town was laid in ashes 1890, 
To l. low: see the adj. b. Like flaws in summer 
laying lusty corn TENNYSON. 2. The midwife that 
laid my mother of me BUNYAN. 3. See how I1, the 
dust with my teares SHAKS. b. He faced the 
spectres of the mind And laid them TENNYSON. 

II. To deposit. 1. To place in a position of 
rest on the ground or other surface; to de- 
posit OE. 2. a. To place in a recumbent 
posture in a specified place ME. b. To de- 
posit in the grave; to bury. Only with adv. 
or phr. indicating the place. OE. 3. To pro- 
duce and deposit (an egg). Also absol. OE. 
T4. With advb. phr. as compl., e.g. to wed, 
in pawn: To deposit as a pledge or in pawn; 
hence, to mortgage (lands) —1698. 5. To 
deposit as a wager; to stake. Also to l. a 
wager. ME. b. absol. or intr. ME. 

1. b. = To lay on or upon the table (see TABLE 8b. 
. Phr.). 2. 


rass where I am laid 
laces where they fell, 

Phr. Tol. to sleep, asleep: to put 
to rest; to bury; also fig. Also tol. to rest. 3. There 
shall the great owle make her nest, and |, and 
hatch Isa. 34:15. 5. Hee would 1. ten to one, the 
king was dead 1632. 

III. To place, set, apply. 1. To place close 
lo; to apply; sometimes const. on, upon OE. 
Also, tT'o l. from, off 011. tb. To put in 
or commit fo (prison) 1560. c. To put (dogs) 
on a scent. Also to l. a trail on (a quarry). 
1781. 2. To place (affection, hope, etc.) on or 
in a person or thing ME. b. To l.. before: 
to bring to the sight of; hence, to submit to 
the consideration of OE. 3. To set (a snare, 
a trap, an ambush); tto set (watch) ME. b. 
intr. To 1. for: to set an ambush or a trap for; 
to waylay 1494. tc. trans. To set watch or 
guard in (a place); to beset; to search (a 
place) for -1645, +4. To post or station 
(soldiers, etc.); to station (post-horses) along 
& route. Also, to beset (a place) with soldiers. 
—1862. b. To place or locate (a scene) 1570. 
5. With object denoting a member of the 
body (see quots.) OE. 6. To l. hold (up)on, of: 
to grasp, seize on; to avail oneself of (a pre- 
text) 1535. 7. refl. and intr. To apply oneself 
to 1535. 8. Mil. To set (a gun, etc.) in the 
correct position for hitting a mark. Also 
absol. 1480. 9. To put into a condition 
(usually one of subjection, passivity, or ex- 


a. The bent 
art, in the 
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posure), which is expressed by a complemen- 
tary phrase ME. 

1. Phr. To l. to heart: see HEART sb. And now 
also the axe is laid ynto the root of the trees Luke 
3:9. He laid his robe from him Jonah 3:6. 2. Phr. 
To l. store upon: to value (arch.). b. I shall 
this Day l. before my Reader a Letter ADDISON. 
3. Thou layd'st a Trap to take my Life SHAKS. b. 
Men in debt. .layd for by their creditors MASSIN- 
GER, c. I. durst not peepe out, for all the Country 
is laid for me SHAKS. Phr, Tol. siege to: to besiege; 
also fig. to attack. 4. b. In faire Verona, where we 
1, our Scene SHAKS. 5. Her arms across her breast 
she laid TENNYSON. Phr. tToJ. eyes on: to look at. 
To l. hands on or upon a person or thing: (a) to 
place one's hands on or apply them to, esp. for 
purposes of appropriation or violence; hence (b) 
to seize, get hold of, appropriate; (c) to do viol- 
ence to; now to l. violent hands on (with oneself = 
to commit suicide); (d) to perform the rite of 
imposition of hands in confirmation or ordination. 
To l. a finger or one's finger(8 upon: see FINGER sb. 
2. 6. Í laid hold of all Opportunities to exert it 
ADDISON. 9. Phr. To l. fallow, idle: to l. (land) 
dry, under water: l. under necessity, obligation, 
difficulty, a command, etc. To l. bare: (a) to de- 
nude, remove the covering from; (b) to expose 
to view, reveal. T'o l. under contribution: see CON- 
TRIBUTION 1, To l. open, waste: see the adjs. To I. 
by the heels: see HEEL sb. To L. alongside, by the 
lee, ete, (Naut.). To l. aback (Naut.): to brace (a 
yard) in such a way that the wind will blow against 
the forward side of the sail. Tol.. .aboard (Naut.): 
to run into cr alongside (a ship), usually in order 
to board her. So to l. close, to L athwart the hawse. 

IV. To present, put forward. 1. To put for- 
ward, allege (a claim, etc.) ME. b. To present 
(an information, indictment) in legal form 
1798. c. Law. To state or describe as; to fix 
(damages) at a certain amount 1770. 2. To 
bring forward as a charge, accusation, or im- 
putation; to impute, attribute, ascribe. 
Const. to, on. ? arch. ME. 

1. We muste not l. excuses LD. BERNERS. c. He 
laid his damages at 20,0007. 1891. 2. There was 
leyde to him hye tresone 1473. E, G. with child, 
layd on the tapster Woop. Phr. To l. to (a per- 
son's) charge, at or to (his) door: to charge upon. 
Also fo L. to one’s credit, etc. 

V. To impose as a burden. 1. To impose 
(a penalty, command, obligation, burden, 
tax, etc.). Const. on, upon. OE. 2. To cast 
(blame, etc.) on or upon ME. 3. To l. stress, 
weight, emphasis on or upon: to emphasize, 
attach importance to 1666. 4. To bring (a 
stick, etc.) down upon; to inflict (blows). 
Also to l. it on (lit. and fig.) ME. 5. absol. and 
intr. To deal blows; to make an attack. 
Chiefly in phrases with preps.; e.g. to lay on 
or upon; to l. at (now chiefly dial.); to l. into 
(slang or colloq.); to l. about one; occas. 
(trans.) lo L (a weapon) about one; whence fig. 
to act vigorously. ME. t6. To strike, beat, 
(a person) on the face, over the head, etc. 
(The personal obj. is prob. a dative.) -1712. 

l. An additional duty..was laid on windows 
1845. "The burden of proof being laid on the 
accused person ROGERS. 3. The great teachers 
laid all the stress on dogma 1890. 4. I have laid 
it on Walpole..unsparingly MACAULAY. 5. 
The sword of him that layeth at him cannot hold 
Job 41:20. They laid about them with their 
Staves DISRAELI. 6. Phr. To. on the lips: to kiss. 

VI. To dispose or arrange properly over à 
Surface. 1. trans. To place in the proper 
horizontal position (a foundation (often /ig.), 
a floor, stones or bricks) OE. b. To set out (a 
table), to spread (the cloth), place in order 
(plates, dishes, etc.); hence, in later use, to 
set out the table for (a meal) Also absol. 
tAlso to prepare (a bed). ME. c. To trace (a 
Eround-plan) 1594. d. To l. a fire: to place 
the fuel ready for lighting 1876. e. Printing. 
(a) To place and arrange (pages) for a forme 
upon the imposing stone; (b) to put (new 
type) in the cases. Also fo lay the case. 1683. 
2. Hope-making. To twist yarn to form (a 
Strand), or strands to form (a rope) 1486. 
3. trans. To fix the outlines of, arrange (a 
Plan, plot, scheme); tto establish (a law), 
Settle (a principle) OE. tb. gen. To contrive, 
arrange —1712. c. infr. {To make plans for; 
to plan, contrive, or intend to do something 
(now dial. and U.S.) 1450. 4. Naut. Tol. one's 
(or a) course: to be able to sail in the direction 
Wished for, however barely the wind permits 
it (Smyth) 1669. +5. To set down in writing; 
© put into, express in (certain terms, or 
language) 1775. 6. Art. a. To put upon a 
Surface in layers; to put or arrange (colours, 
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ta picture) on canvas 1570. b. Tol. a ground: 
to spread a coating over a surface, as a basis 
for colours. So in Photogr., to l. the grain. 
1762. 7. To cover, spread, or coat (with some- 
thing), esp. by way of ornament ME. 

1. Thou Lord in the beginning hast layed the 
foundation of the earth Heb. 1:10. The first sub- 
marine cable was laid 1890. b. I found that the 
table was laid for three MARRYAT. 2. The manner 
of laying the yarns into ropes 1853. 3. His Design 
had been long laid W. WOTTON. 4. The steamer's 
course was laid for Michipicoten 1890. 6. Epi- 
thetes thick laid As varnish on a Harlot's cheek 
Mirr. 7. Black steel, Laid with gold tendrils 1879. 

VII. In intr. uses, coinciding with or re- 
sembling those of LIE v.' (Now only an 
illiterate substitute for lie.) ME. b. Naut. To 
put oneself in a position indicated by the 
accompanying phr. or adv., e.g. to l. at anchor, 
to l. by the wind, etc. To l. on the oars, to 
cease rowing. 1530. 

Thou. .dashest him again to earth:—there let 
him |. Byron. Phr. To l. in wait: see WAIT sb. 

Comb. (with advs.) Lay about. ta. trans. To 
surround, beset. tb. intr. To contrive (to do some- 
thing); to look out for. tc. To strike out with 
vigour. L. abroad. trans. To spread out (arch.). 
L. aside. trans. a. To put away from one's per- 
son; to put on one side. b. To dismiss from one's 
consideration or action; to abandon or postpone, 
to discontinue. fc. To get rid of. d. pass. To be 
incapacitated by illness. L. away. trans. = lay 
aside, a,b. L. by. a. trans. = lay aside a, b. b. To 
store up; to save (money). Also absol. c. To put 
away for future disposal or for safety. d. pass. 
To be ‘laid aside’ by illness, e. infr. (Naut.) = 
lay to. L. down. trans. a. To put down upon the 

und, etc. T'o l. down (one's) arms: to surrender. 

. To relinquish (office, hopes, etc.). c. To place 
in a recumbent or prostrate position. Often refl. 
d. To put down (money) as a wager or payment. 
e. To sacrifice (one's life). f. To construct (roads, 
Hie ships). Also to l. down a keel. g. To 
formulate definitely (a principle, rule, course of 
action, etc.). To l. down the law: to declare what 
the law is; hence collog. to dogmatize. h. To set 
down on paper. i. Agric. To plant or sow (a field) 
with a certain crop, e.g. grass, etc. j. To store 
(wine) in cellars. K. Sporting slang. To l. himself 
(or simply lay) down to his work: of a horse, etc. 
to put all his strength into a race. L. in. a. trans. 
To l. in the oars: to unship them. b. To provide 
oneself with a stock of. Also said of ‘taking in’ 
food; hence absol. to feed vigorously (now vulgar). 
te. To put in (a claim). Also absol. d. Gardening. 
To place in position (the new wood of a trained 
tree). e. To paint (a picture, etc.) in its first un- 
finished stage. f. To deliver (a blow). g. To dis- 
continue working (a colliery). L. off. a. trans. 
To take off (now U.S.). tb. Naut. To steer (a 
ship) away from the shore. c. To mark off (plots 
of ground, etc.); to plot out land. d. To set off 
(distances) upon a surface. e. [reines To 
transfer (plans) from the paper in the full size 
on the floor of the mould-loft. f. dial. and U.S. 
To discontinue; to discontinue the working of; 
to dismiss (a workman), usu. temporarily. Also 
intr., to take a rest. L. on. a. trans. To impose (an 
injunction, penalty, tax). b. intr. To deal blows 
with vigour; to assail. c. trans. To inflict (blows); 
to ply (the lash). Also tol. it on. d. To l. (it) on: 
T(a) to be lavish in expense; (b) to pile on the 
charge for goods, etc. e. To apply a coat of (paint, 
etc.) to a surface. f. Agric. Of cattle: To put on 
(flesh); also absol. g. To put (dogs) on the scent. 
Also transf. in joc. use, h. To provide for the 
supply of (water, gas, etc.) through pipes from a. 
reservoir. L. out. a. trans. To extend at length; 
to take out and expose to view, to the air, etc.; 
to spread out in order; to lay so as to project 
outwards. b. To stretch out and prepare (a body) 
for burial; hence (slang) to lay low, to ‘do for’; 
(fig. to put ‘hors de combat’. c. To spend, expend 
(money). Also absol. td. To exercise (powers, 
effort). e. refl. {To exert oneself in, upon; to take 
measures with a view to something. Const. for, to 
with inf. f. intr. With for: tTo look out for; to 
take measures to win or get. Also, to scheme, 
plan to effect something. g. To display; to set 
forth, expound, demonstrate, ?Now rare. h. To 
apportion (land) for a purpose; to plot or plan out. 
(grounds, streets, etc.). i. To map out; to set asa 
task or duty. j. intr. (Naut.). To go out towards 
the yard arms for the purpose of manipulating the 
sails. (Cf. lie out.) L. over. a. trans. To overlay. 

» U.S. colloq. To allow to pass by; to tpone. 
€. ? U.S. collo. To excel, put in the shade. L. to. 
intr. (Naut.) = lie to (see LIE v.!). L. together. a. 
trans. 'To place in juxtaposition; to add together. 
b. To L..heads together: to confer. L. up. a. 
trans. To put up and extend (one's limbs) on a 
couch. b. Agric. (a) To throw up (land) in ridges 
for sowing; often with dry, rough, in ridges. (b) 
To reserve for hay. c. To deposit in a place for 
safety; to store up; to put by. Often absol. to 
save money. Also To l. up in lavender: see 
LAVENDER sb. 2, d. To cause to keep indoors or 
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in bed through illness; often in pass. to be (taken) 
ill, to keep one’s bed. e. To put away (a ship) in 
dock, etc. Also intr. for pass. or refl. f. Rope- 
making = sense VI. 2. 

Lay, pa. t. of LIE v.'; dial. var. LEA sb.*, a. 

Lay-by (lé^boi). 1879. [f. Lay v. + By 
adv.] 1. A slack part of a river in which 
barges are laid by out of use. b. A railway 
siding 1906. 2. Something laid by; savings 
1894. 

Lay-day (l&-dé). 1845. [f. Lay v.; cf. G. 
liegetage pl. lay-days, (days of) demurrage.] 
Comm. One of a certain number of days 
allowed according to a charter-party for the 
loading and unloading of cargo. 

Layer (lē'-ə1), sb. ME. [f. LAY v. + -ER!.] 
1. One who or that which lays (see LAY v.). 
2. Something laid; a thickness of matter 
spread over a surface; esp. one of a series; a 
stratum, course, or bed ME. Also fig. 3. 
Gardening and Agric. a. A shoot or twig of a. 
plant fastened down and partly covered with 
earth, so that it may strike root while still 
attached to the parent stock 1004. b. pl. 
Patches of laid corn 1634. c. A field of grass 
or clover 1793. 

Layer (1é^-oa), v. 1796. [f. LAYER sb. 3.] 1. 
Gardening. a. intr. To bend down layers to 
the ground and cover them partly with earth 
80 that they may strike root and propagate 
the plant. b. trans. To propagate by layers. 
c. To make a layer of. 2. Of crops: To be laid 
flat through weakness of growth 1882. 

liILayette (leye-t). 1874. [Fr., dim. of OFr. 
laie drawer, box — MDu. laege; see -ETTE.] 
Outfit of garments, toilet articles, and bed- 
ding for a new-born child. 

Lay-fee. Obs. exc. Hist. ME. [- AFr. lai fe; 
see LAY a., FEE sb.*] 1. A fee or estate in land 
held by secular services, as dist. from an 
eccl. fee. 12. The laity. Orig. in phr. of the 
lay fee. 1041. 

Lay figure (lé': fi-goa). 1795. [f. lay (in 
LAY-MAN?) + FIGURE sb.] A jointed wooden 
figure of the human body, used by artists for 
the arrangement of draperies, posing, etc. b. 
Jig. A person of no consequence, a nonentity ; 
an unreal character in a novel 1835. 

Laying (lé^ip), vbl. sb. ME. [f. Lay v. + 
-ING'.] 1. The action of Lay v. Laying-on 
= IMPOSITION (of hands). 2. concr. a. What 
is laid. b. A layer, bed, stratum 1683. c. An 
oyster-bed 1846, d. Building. ‘The first coat 
on lath of two-coat plaster, or set-work’ 1823. 

Lay-land: see LEA-LAND. 

Layloc(k, obs. and dial. f. LILAC. 

Layman! (lé'-mén). ME. [orig. two wds.; 
see Lay a.] 1. One of the laity. 2. transf. 
An ‘outsider’ or non-expert (esp. in relation 
to law or medicine) 1477. 

2. To declare and aris to the lay men that be 
not learned in the law Littleton’s Tenures, So 
Lay:woman. 

fLay-man', 1688. [- Du. leman for 
*ledenman, f. led (now lid) limb, joint (cf. 
LIMB).] = LAY FIGURE —17906. 

Layner, obs. f. LAINER. 

Lay:-off. 1904. [subst. use of phr. lay off 
(LAY v.).] A period during which a workman 
is temporarily discharged. 

Lay:-out. 1869. Chiefly U.S. [See lay 
out, LAY v.] The act or process of laying out 
or planning in detail; that which is laid or 
spread out. 

Lay-shaft. 1908. [prob. f. LAY v. VII.) A 
secondary shaft of a machine, driven by gear- 
ing from the main shaft. 

fLay':ship. [f. Lay a. + -sHIP.] The con- 
dition of a layman. MILT. 

Laystall (lé^stol. 1527. [f. Lay v. + 
STALL sb.] +1, A burial-place —1550. 2. A 
place where refuse and dung are laid 1553. 

2. The common Lay-stall of a Citie DRAYTON. So 
j1Laystow. 

Lazar (lé'-zia), sb. (a.) arch. ME. [= 
(partly through OFr. lasdre, mod. ladre) 
med.L. lazarus, an application of the proper 
name Lazarus, Luke 16:20.] 1. A poor and 
diseased person, usu. one afflicted with a 
loathsome disease; esp. a leper. 2. adj. Lep- 
rous 1483. Hence +La-zarous a. leprous. 

Lazaret (lezüre-t) 1611. [- Fr. lazaret — 
It. lazzaretto; see next.] = next. 

Lazaretto (lezüre-to). 1549. [- It. lazzaret- 
to, f. tlazzaro LAZAR.] 1. A house for the 
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reception of the diseased poor, esp. lepers. 
(Chiefly with reference to foreign countries.) 
2. A building, occas. a ship, set apart for the 
performance of quarantine 1605. 3, Naut. A 
space between decks, in some merchant 
vessels, used as a storeroom 1711. 

La'zar-house. 1440. = prec., 1. 

Lazarist (læ-zărist). 1747. [- Fr. Lazarisle, 
tf. Lazare Lazarus.) One of the Congregation 
of the Priests of the Mission founded by St. 
Vincent of Paul in 1624, and established in 
the College of St. Lazare at Paris. 

Lazarus (læ-zărðs). rare. 1508. [Proper 
name used allusively. See LAZAR.] A leper; 
a beggar. 

Laze (lez), sb. collog. 1862. [f. next.] The 
action of LAZE v.; an instance of this. 

Laze (lé'z), v. 1592. [Back-formation from 
LAZY a.] 1. intr. To lie, move, act, or enjoy 
oneself lazily. Also with advs. TAlso refi. 
2. quasi-frans. To pass away in indolence 


1627, 
2. So the bloudless Tortoise. .lazeth his life away 


FELTHAM. 

La'zule. ? Obs. 1598. [- med.L. lazulum 
(xm); see LAPIS LAZULL] = LAPIS LAZULI. 
Chiefly attrib. 7.-stone. 

Lazuli (le-ziüloi) 1789. Short for Lapis 
LAZULI. Also attrib., as 1.-finch, a brilliant 
fringilloid bird (Passerina ameena) of western 
U.S. 

Lazuline (læ-ziŭləin), a. 1877. [f. LAZULI 
+ -INE'] Of the colour of lapis lazuli, PAT- 
MORE, Also sb. 1850. 

Lazulite (lw-ziüloit) 1801. (f. med.L. 
lazulum (see LAZULE) + -ImTE' 2 b.] Min. 
Hydrous phosphate of aluminium and mag- 
nesium, found in blue monoclinie erystals; 


also the colour of this. flOccas. used = 
LAPIS LAZULI, 
Lazurite (lw-ziüroit) 1892. f. med.L. 


lazur (see AZURE) + -ITE! 2 b.] Min, The blue 
part of lapis lazuli. 

Lazy (lé^zi) 1549. [Early forms laysie, 
lasie, laesy; perh. of LDu. origin (cf. LG. 
lasich languid, idle).] 

A. adj. 1. Averse to labour, indolent; idle; 
inactive, slothful. Also transf. of things, 
Places, or conditions, favourable or appro- 
priate to laziness. 2. Of things: Sluggish, 
dull, slow-moving; now only transf. from 
sense 1, fFormerly of literary style, also of 
heat or chemical agents: Languid, having 
little energy. 1568. +3. dial. Bad —1787. 

1, All. .combine to drive The 1, Drones from the 
laborious Hive DRYDEN. 2. L. leaden-stepping 
Hours MILT. 

Comb.: 1.-bed, a bed for potato-growing, 
six feet, wide, with a trench on each Ateneo 
which earth is taken to cover the potatoes; also 
attrib.; -boots, -bones (collog.), a l. person; 
-pinion, a pinion serving as a transmitter of 
motion between two other pinions or wheels; 
scissors, -tongs, a system of several pairs of 
levers crossing and pivoted at their centres in the 
manner of scissors, for picking up objects at a 
distance. Hence La-zily adv., La-zine: 

1B. sb. A name for the SLOTI 

BROWNE, 


llLazzarone (lrezáró*-ne, latsaró-ne). Chiefly 
pl. lazzaroni (-i). 1792. [It., augm. of laz- 
zaro LAZAR.] One of the lowest class at 
Naples, who lounge about the streeta, living 
by odd jobs, or by begging. 

About $0,000 lazaroni, or black guards MORSE, 

lb. ME. Abbrev. of L. libra ‘pound’, pl. 
1b., Ibs., now only of weight, but formerly of 
sterling. 


-le, suffix, pron. ('), of various origin, 

1. Mod. Eng, form of ME. -el(e, -le, repr. OE. -el, 
ela, -(e)le in sbs, and -ol, -ul, -el in adjs. (‘The form 
-EL is retained after ch, g soft, n, r, sh, th, and v. 
After m the suffix becomes -ble.) The sbs, formed 
on noun-stems have occas. a dim. sense, as 
bramble, or that of ‘appliance or tool’, as in 
thimble, handle. Yn those formed on vb.-stems 
the suffix is agential as in beadle, instrumental as 
in bridle, girdle, or less definite as in bundle, Adjs. 
formed 3 ema have the "e “apt or liable" 

o e vb. expresses), as in brittle, 

Lec ete. ER 2 an 

» Occas, representative of ME. -el(1, -elle, in sbs. 
adopted from Fr. This, in castle, mantle, is OFr. 
-ol 1= L, -ellum dim. suffix (see -EL); in cattle it is 
OFr. -el i= L, ~dle, the neut. sing., and in battle it is 
OFr. -aille the neut. pl., of the adjective suffix -dlis 
(see -AL); in bottle it is OFr. -eille += L, -icula dim. 
suffix. 
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3. A verbal formative, repr. ME. -(e)len, OE. -lian 


1- Gmc. type -iléjan, with frequent. or dim. sense, 
asine 5 PER , sparkle, wriggle, etc. 
Lea (li), sb.' (OE. léah, léa, corresp. to 


OHG. lsh ‘lucus’ (MHG. low brushwood, 
scrub-land) :- Gme. *laux- :- IE. * " 
repr. also by L. lucus grove, Lith. laükas 
field, Skr. lokds open space.] A tract of open 
ground, either meadow, pasture, or arable 
land. After OE. chiefly poet. or rhet., 
ordinarily applied to grass land. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the l. GRAY. 

Lea, ley, lay (li, 12), sb.* Now dial. ME. 
[ellipt. use of Lea (ley, lay) adj. In AL. 
lega (x11), leya (Xir).] Land that has remained 
untilled for some time; arable land under 
grass; land ‘laid down’ for pasture, grass- 
land. Also attrib. 

The husbandman..had turned his acres into 
leyes, his syths and ploughs into swords DRUMM. 
or HAWTH. 

Lea (li), sb. ME. [perh. a deriv. of Fr. lier 
(:- L. ligare) bind, tie. But cf. LEASE sb.*] 
A measure of yarn of varying quantity; in 
worsted 80 yards; in cotton and silk 120 yards. 

Lea, ley, lay (li, 12), a. Now dial. [perh. 
repr. OE. *lége (implied in comb. lZjhrycó 
LEA-RIG), f. base of LAY v., LIE v.'] Of land: 
Fallow, unploughed. Also fig. 

Leach (litf) sb. 1673. [app. f. LEACH v. 
In senses 1-3 prob. short for attributive 
combs.] 1. A perforated vessel or trough used. 
for making lye from wood ashes by pouring. 
water over them. Obs. exc. dial. 2. T'anning. 
The pit in which the tan-liquors are mixed 
1777. 3. Salt-making. The brine which drains 
from the salt, or is left in the pan when the 
salt is drawn out 1886. 4. The action of 
leaching. 5. 'A quantity of wood-ashes, 
through which water passes, and thus im- 
bibes the alkali’ (Webster) 1828. 

Leach (litj), v. Also leech, latch, letch. 
1614. [prob. repr. OE. leééan to water (tr. L. 
rigare) :- WGme. *lakkjan, f. *lak-, repr. 
also by OK. lacu small stream, brook.] fi. 
intr. To soften, melt. rare. 2. a. trans. To 
cause (a liquid) to percolate through some 
material 1796. b. To subject (bark, ores, etc.) 
to the action of percolating water, ete., with 
the view of removing the soluble constitu- 
ents; to lixiviate 1840. cC. inir. To pass 
through by percolation 1864. Also intr. for 
refl. Of ashes: To be subject to the action of 
percolating water 1883. 3. trans. To take 
away, out by percolation 1860. 

Leach(e, obs. ff. LEECH. 

Leachy (li-tfi), a. 1U.S. 1879. [f. LEACH 
v. + -Y!] Of soil: Of a nature to let water 
percolate through; not capable of holding 
water; porous. 

Lead (led), sb.' [OE. léad = OFris. läd) 
MLG. lód (Du. lood) lead, MHG. lat (G. lot, 
plummet, solder :- WGme. *lauda.] 1. The 
heaviest of the base metals, of a dull pale 
bluish-grey colour, easily fusible, soft and 
malleable. Chemical symbol Pb. Rarely pl. 
= kinds of lead. tb. Sometimes called black 
lead (= L. plumbum nigrum) in contradis- 
tinction to while lead (plumbum album), a 
name for tin 1753. 2. See RED LEAD, WHITE 
lead 1450. 3. Short for BLACK LEAD, graphite, 
or plumbago. Hence, a small stick of gra- 
phite for filling a pencil. 1840. 4. The metal 
as fashioned into a leaden coffin, a bullet, 
ete.; the leaden part of anything ME. 5. a. 
A large pot, cauldron, or kettle. (Orig. one 
made of lead.) Now only dial. OK. b. dial. 
A leaden milk-pan 1750, 6. A sounding-lead 
1440. 7. pl. a. The strips of lead used to cover 
a roof; often collect. for a lead flat, a lead 
roof, toccas. construed as sing. 1578. b. The 
lead frames of the panes in lattice or stained. 
glass windows 1705. 8. Printing. A thin strip 
of type-metal, used in type-composition to 
separate lines 1808. 

1. Phr. tTo lie, be wrapt in l: to be b . 
coffin. So fto lay, lap A l 4. pg oe 
out of mee SHAKS. 6. Phr. To cast, heave the l 
To arm the l.: to fill the hollow in it with tallow in 
order to discover the nature of the bottom by the 
substances adhering (Smyth). 7. a. A Goodl 


Leads upon the Top, railed with ^ 4 
AM EUR p. Statua's inter. 


Combs.: l.-arming, the tallow used for armi 
lead (see 6); -ash, -ashes, Itharge; -bath, (2) 
the mass of melted l. in a lead-furnace; (b) the 
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molten 1. with which gold and silver ores are 
melted before cupellation: 1. glance [= Du. 
loodglans], galena; -light, a window in which 
small panes are fixed in leaden cames, also attrib. ; 
-line, (a) a sounding-lead or plumb-line; (5) a line 
loaded with leaden weights, running along the 
bottom of a net; (c) a bluish TUE Along the 

'ums at their junction with the teeth, indicating 
lead-poisoning; -mill, {a) an establishment for 

roducing milled or sheet 1.; (b) a circular plate of 
ji used by the lapidary for grinding or roughing; 
-nail (mostly pl.), a nail used to fasten a sheet of 
1, on a roof; -ochre = MASSICOT; -paper, a test- 
paper treated with a preparation of l.; -pencil, a 
pencil of graphite, often enclosed in cedar or other 
wood; -plant (U.S.), a shrub NO sae ag canes- 
cens) found in the west of the Mississippi valley, 
and believed to indicate the presence of l. ore; 
-plaster = DIACHYLON; -poisoning, poisoning 
by the introduction of 1. into the system; -spar = 
ANGLESITE or CERUSSITE; -tree, (a) a W. Indian 
name for the tropical leguminous tree Leucena 
glauca; (b) a crystal deposit of metallic 1. or zinc 
that has been placed in a solution of acetate of 1.; 
-vitriol = ANGLESITE; -water (= Ger. blei- 
wasser), dilute solution of acetate of |.; -work, 
plumbers’ work and material; work in L, esp. 
glaziers’ work; -works pl., an establishment for 
smelting lead-ore; -wort, a herbaceous plant of 
southern Europe (Plumbago europea); also any 
lant of the genus Plumbago or the order Plum- 


uw. 

Lead (lid), sb.* ME. [f. LEAD v.^] 11. The 
action of LEAD v.'; leading —1510. b. Direc- 
tion given by going in front; example; esp. 
in phr, to follow the l. of 1863. c. spec. in 
Hunting, etc., chiefly in phr. to give a L, i.e. 
to go first in leaping a fence, etc. 1859. d. A 
guiding indication 1851. 2. T'he front or lead- 
ing place; the place in front of (something). 
Also, the position or function of leading (e.g. 
a party), leadership 1570. 3. concr. Something 
that leads. a. An artificia] watercourse: cf. 
MiILL-LEAD 1541. b. A channel in an ice-field 
1835. c. A path; a garden path; an alley. 
Blind l. = blind alley (see BLIND a. 10). 1590. 
d. A leash or string for leading a dog 1893. 
4. Card-playing. The action or right of play- 
ing the first card in a round or trick; also, the 
card so played, or proper to be played, or the 
suit to which it belongs 1742. 5. Curling. The 
first player or the stone first played 1085. 
6. Mining. a. = LODRE 5, 1812. b. Gold- 
mining. An alluvial deposit of gold along the 
bed of an ancient river 1855. 7. Theatr. The 
principal part in a play; also, one who plays 
such a part 1874. 8. Friendly lead (see 
FRIENDLY a. 2). Also simply lead. 1851. 9. 
techn. a. Electricity. (a) The angle between 
the plane through the lines of contact of the 
brushes or collectors of a dynamo or electric 
motor with the commutator and the trans- 
verse plane bisecting the magnetic field. 
(b) A conductor conveying electricity from 
the source to the place where it is used. 1881. 
b. Engineering, etc. The distance to which 
ballast, coal, soil, etc. has to be conveyed 
(see LEAD v.' 1 b) to its destination 1841. 
€. Horology. The action of a tooth, as à 
tooth of a wheel, in impelling another tooth 
or pallet 1880. d. Naui. The direction in 
which running ropes lead fair, and come down 
to the deck (Smyth) 1860. e. Steam-engine. 
(See quots.) 1838. 

2. Phr. To take the (or a) L, to occupy the front, 
place, to assume the function of leader. Each of 
our porters took the 1. in turn TYNDALL, 4. Phr. 
To return one’s partner's L: to play from the same 
suit on getting the l. 9. e L. of the crank, the 
setting of the crank of one engine a little in 
advance of the right angle to the other; namely 
at 100° or 110° in place of 90°. This assists in 
rendering the motion of the piston more uniform, 
by moderating its velocity at the end of the 
stroke. L. of the valve, the amount of opening 
yak a valve has when the engine is on the centre 


Comb.: L-off, a commencement; also that which 
leads off, the first of a series; -reins Coaching, the 
loaders’ reins; -screw, ‘the main screw of a lathe, 
which gives the feed motion to the slide-rest 
(Webster). 


Lead (lid), v.' Pa. t. and pa. pple. led. 
(OK. l@dan = OFris. léda, OS. lédjan (Du. 
leiden), OHG. (G.) leiten, ON. leiða += Gmo. 
*laijoan, f. *laibó LOAD sb.) 

I. To conduct. 1. trans. To cause to go 
along with oneself. ta. To bring or take (a 
person or animal) to a place. (Phrases like to 
l. captive are now understood in sense 2.) 
—1704. b. To carry or convey, usu. in a cart, 
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etc. Now only n. dial.: To cart (coal, corn, 
etc.) To l. in (grain): to house. OE. c. To 
bring forward, adduce (testimony); to bring 
(an action. Now only in Sc. Law. ME. 2. 
To conduct, guide, esp. by going on in ad- 
vance OE. b. Of motives, circumstances, 
etc.: To guide, direct to a place ME. c. Of 
a clue, light, sound, etc.: To serve (a person) 
as an indication of the way; to mark the 
course for. Also absol. to l. in (Naut.): to 
mark the course for entering port. 1697. d. 
absol. 1580. e. Phr. To I. the way: t(a) to 
guide, show the way to; (b) in later use, to 
take the lead in an expedition, etc. ME. 3. 
Of a commander: To march at the head of 
and direct the movement of. Also with on. 
OE. 4. To conduct (a person) by holding the 
hand, eto., (an animal) by means of a halter, 
bridle, etc. Const. by (the hand, etc.). OE. 
b. fig. (a) To guide by persuasion (in opposi- 
tion to drive). (b) To I. by the nose (see quot.): 
to cause to obey submissively. ME. 5. To 
guide with reference to action or opinion; to 
conduct by argument, etc., to a conclusion; 
to induce fo do something ME. 6. Of a way, 
road, etc.: To conduct (a person) to or into a 
place. Hence absol. or intr.: to have a speci- 
fied direction. ME. b. intr. To form a channel 
into, a connecting link to (something) 1833. c. 
intr, To l. to: to have as a result 1770. 7. To 
l. (a person) a dance: transf. and fig., to put 
to the trouble of hurrying from place to 
place; hence, to compel to go through a 
course of irksome action. So fo I. (a person) 
a chase, a life. 1529, 8, a. To conduct (water, 
steam) through a channel or pipe ME. b. To 
guide the course or direction of (something 
flexible; e.g. a rope, ete. over a pulley, 
through a hole, etc.) OE. c. Naut. intr. Of a 
rope: To admit of being led 1860. 19. To 
conduct (affairs); to manage, govern —1579. 

1. b. Faith, sir, ha's led the drumme before the 
English Tragedians SHAKS. c. No evidence has 
yet been led to show. SIR W. HAMILTON. 2. 
"Therefore shall not Moses..his people into 
Canaan |, MILT. P.L. XI. 309. b. Instinct early 
led him into the political arena 1892. c. L., 
Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, L. 
Thou me on J. H. NEWMAN. d. Pray you l. on 
Oth. 1. i. 311. 3. The Prince..led them on with 

'eat gallantry 1736, 4. The captive soldier was 
led forth GorpsM. Phr. To l. apes (in hell): see 
APE sb. To l. (a bride) to the altar, to church: to 
marry. b. The Moore..will as tenderly be lead 
by th’ Nose As Asses are Oth. I. iii. 407. 5. 
Tintoret..may |. you wrong if you don't under- 
stand him RUSKIN. 6. Broad steps I. down into a 
garden 1861. c. Several seizures of English 
cargoes led to reprisals on our part; reprisals led 
to a naval war M. PATTISON. 7. She had led him 
the life of a dog 1892. 8. b. Ropes. .led through 
blocks fixed to stakes 1892. 

IL To carry on. t1. To engage or take 
part in, to perform (dances, songs), to utter 
sounds. Cf. L, ducere carmen, choros. —1493. 
2. To go through, pass (life, ta portion of 
time). Cf. L. ducere vilam. Rarely, tTo sup- 
port life by (bread). OE. 

Do l. your own life and let ours alone! BROWN- 

III. To precede, be foremost. (Cf. sense I. 
2.) 1. To have the first place in; lit. and fig. 
esp. in fo l the dance, the van ME. b. absol. 
To go first. Also with off. 1798. 2. trans. To 
direct by one’s example; to set (a fashion); to 
take the directing or principal part in (a pro- 
ceeding, performance, etc.); to be chief of (a 
party, a movement); to have the official 
initiative in the proceedings of (a deliberative 
body) 1642, 3. Of a barrister: trans. To act as 
leading counsel in (a cause); to act as leader 
to (another barrister); to take precedence of. 
Also absol. or intr. 1806. 4. Card-playing. a. 
intr. To play the first card. Also with off. 
Said also of the card, Also in indirect passive. 

- trans. As first player, to play (a specified 
card); to play one of (a suit or a specified 
suit). Also with out. 1731. 

, 1. b. The Admiral's frigate led 1900. 2. To 1. an 
Tagrection 1841, the singing 1859, the prayers 
De the chorus 1883, the orchestra 1891. 

sraeli still led the House of Commons 1891. 
P a. To l. to or l. up to: to play a card in order 

bring out (cards held by another player). b. I 
|. a heart SWIFT. 

EE TEENS 
w unthin! . Chiefly in 5 
Naut. To l it away: to take one's course. Lead 
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off. trans. To open (a dance, a ball); hence gen. to 
begin. Also inir. or absol. Lead on. a. trans. To 
induce gradually to advance; to beguile into going 
to greater lengths. b. intr. To direct conversation 
to a subject. Lead out. trans. = Lead off. Also, 
to conde (s parna) to the dance. Lead up. a. 
trans, = off. ? Obs. b. intr. To L. up to: to 
form a gradual preparation for. 

Lead (led), v. ME. [f. LEAD sb.'] 1. To 
cover with or enclose in lead. Also with over. 
2. To arm, load, or weight with lead 1481. 3. 
To fix (glass of a window) with leaden cames 
1530. f4. To line (pottery) with lead or lead- 
glaze; to glaze —1086. 5. Printing. To 
separate lines of type with leads (see LEAD 
sb.' 8) 1841. 6. passive and intr. Of a gun- 
barrel: To become foul with a coating of 
lead 1875. n 

1. She leaded and paved the Friday Market 
Cross in Stamford FULLER. Hence Lea-ded ppl. 
a, (of panes of glass) fitted into leaden cames 
(1855); Printing, having the lines separated by 
leads (1805). 

Leadage (li-déd3). 1891. [f. LEAD v.' + 
-AGE.] Distance that coal has to be conveyed 
from the mine to a sea-board or railway. 

Leaden (le:d'n), a. (OE. léaden; see LEAD 
sb. and -EN‘.] 1. Consisting or made of 
lead. Also fig. 2. transf. and fig. a. Of base 
quality; opp. to golden 1577. b. Heavy as if 
made of lead 1579. c. Inert, depressing 1592. 
d. Dull grey, like lead ME. 

d says this l. gd Merch. V. Fr x 15. 

. key, sceptre, poet. for the powers of sleep or 
dO ee bey type of a useless wea] vd 2. 
a. Base l. Earles, that glory in your birth MAR- 
LOWE. b. L. handes LYLY, feet 1585, slumbers 
1725. c. Saturne, that 1. planet 1647. d. Colour. . 
wan and of leden hewe CHAUCER. Lea-den-ly 


adv., -ness. 

Leaden (le-d'n) v. 1552. [f. LEAD sb.' + 
-EN*, or f. LEADEN a.] fa. trans. To fasten 
with molten lead. b. To make leaden or dull. 
C. intr. To press down like lead; only in 
Leadening ppl. a. 

Leader (lido. OE. [f. LEAD v! + -ER*.] 

I. One who leads. 1. gen. in various senses 
of the vb.; ta carrier. Follow my l.: a game 
in which each player must do what the leader 
does, or pay forfeit; also fig. 2. esp. a. L. of. 
the House of Commons: the member of the 
government who has the official initiative in 
the proceedings of the House. b. A counsel 
who leads (see LEAD v.' III. 3) in a case; a 
King's Counsel, whose status entitles him to 
lead. Also, the senior counsel of a circuit. 
1856. 3. One who leads a choir or band of 
dancers, musicians, or singers 1530. 4. 
Among Methodists, the presiding member of 
a class (see Crass sb. 7). Usu. class-l. 1743. 
5. One of the front horses in a team, or the 
front horse in a tandem 1700. 

1. Ample Plains, Where oft the Flocks without a 
L.stray DRYDEN. All this day. .they will gather 
to ne leader's standard ScoTT. 3. Much Ado 
1. i. 157. 

II. A thing which leads. 1. a. gen. ME. b. 
colloqg. A remark or question intended to lead 
conversation (cf. FEELER 3) 1882. 2. In a 
tree or shrub: The shoot which grows at the 
apex of the stem, or of a principal branch; 
also, a bine 1572. 3. A tendon 1708. 4. = 
LEADING ARTICLE 1. 1844. 5. Mining. a. A 
drain or stream that by its colour indicates 
the presence of minerals 1809. b. A small 
and insignificant vein which leads to a 
larger and better 1670. 6. Fishing (U.S.). 
The end portion of a reel-line, having the 
snells of the fly-hooks attached to it 1859. 
7. Printing. A line of dots or dashes to guide 
the eye 1824. 

4. Give me a man who can write a l. DISRAELI. 
Hence Lea:deress, a female l. derette 
(Hdore-t), a short editorial paragraph printed in 
the same type as the leaders in a newspaper 1880. 
Lea-derless a. without a l. Lea-dership, the 
dignity, office, or position of a 1.; also, ability to 
lead. 

Lea-dhillite. 1835. [f. Leadhills in Scot- 
land, where found; see -ITE' 2 b.] Min. A 
sulphato-carbonate of lead, found in whitish 
pearly crystals. 

Lead-in. 1913. [LEAD v.!] A conducting 
wire joining a wireless receiver with an 
external aerial. 

Leading (li-din), vòl. sb.' ME. [f. LEAD 
v. + -ING'] 1. The action of LEAD v.'; 
tearriage. b. Light or l. (Milton) = illumina- 
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tion or guidance 1644; hence Burke’s phr., 
men of light and l. 1790. 2. Lead-mining. One 
of the fine slender threads connecting the 
branches of a vein 1653. 3. A directing in- 
fluence or guidance; a term used by the 
Quakers 1889, 

Comb.: 1.-block, a fixed pulley, which alters the 
direction of the power, but does not increase it; 
-business (Theatr.), the parts usually taken by 
the leading actor; -rein, a rein to lead a horse, 
etc.; also fig.; -staff, t(a) a staff borne by a com- 
manding officer; (6) a staff to lead a bull by 
means of a ring through its nose; -strini 
(chiefly pl.), strings with which children used to 
be guided and supported when learning to walk 
S in fig. phr.; a cord for leading an 


a $ 
Leading (le-din), vbl. sb.* 1440, [f. LEAD 


v.! + -ING'] The action of LEAD v.*; esp. 
concr. = CAME; leadwork in general. 
Leading (lidin), ppl. a. 1597. [f. LEAD 


v.! + -ING*.] That leads (see LEAD v.!). 

Special collocations: 1.-buoy, one placed as a 
guide in sailing; 1, case Law, one that serves as à 
precedent to decide other cases; 1. lady, man, the 
chief actress or actor in a theatrical company ; L- 
mark Naut., one of ‘those objects which, kept in 
line or in transit, guide the pilot while working 
into port, as trees, spires, buoys, etc.’ (Smyth). 
1.-motive Mus., occas. tr. LEITMOTIV, q.V.; 1. 
note Mus., the seventh note of the scale, s0 called 
from its tendency to lead up to the tonic 1752; 
1. question, one that suggests the answer ex- 
pected; Ll seventh Mus., the chord of the 
seventh on the leading note. 

Hence Lea-dingly ad, in a 1, manner, 

Leading article. 1807. 1. A large-type 
article in a newspaper, expressing at length 
editorial opinion on any subject. 2. Comm. a. 
A principal article of trade 1818. b. An 
article which is sold at a low price in order to 
attract customers for other things. 

Leadless (le:dlés), a. 1809. [f. LEAD sb.! + 
-LESS.] Without lead. 

L. pistol BYRON. L. glaze 1898. 

Leadsman (le:dzmien). 1857. [f. gen. of 
LEAD sb.! + MAN.] The man who heaves the 
lead in taking soundings. 

Leady (le:di), a. ME. [f. LEAD sb.! + -Y'.] 
Resembling lead, usu. in colour. 

Leaf (lif), sb. Pl. leaves. [OK. léaf, 
corresp. to OFris. laf, OS. lof (Du. loof), 
OHG. loup (G. laub), ON. lauf, Goth laufs :— 
Gmc, *laubaz, -am, of which there are no 
certain cognates.] 

I. 1. An expanded organ of a plant, usually 
green, produced laterally from a stem or 
branch, or springing from its root. When 
complete, it consists of a blade, footstalk, and 
stipules; pop., the word leaf denotes the 
blade alone. Some mod. botanists use the 
term to include also ‘modified leaves’, such 
as stamens, carpels, parts of the floral 
envelope, bracts, etc. 2. pop. A petal; esp. 
in rose-l. 1565. 3. collect. Foliage; leafage, 
leaves. Chiefly in fall of the l. In (full) l.: 
covered with foliage. 1537. b. Of wine: 
‘season’, ‘year’ 1432. 4, spec. The leaves: 
a. of the tobacco-plant 1618; b. of the tea- 
plant 1883. 5. A representation of a leaf; 
esp. in Archit. 1459. 

1. fig. This is the state of Man; to day he puts 
forth The tender Leaues of hopes, to morrow 
Blossomes SHAKS. 3. fig. My way of life Is falne 
into the Seare, the yellow Leafe SHAKS. 4. a. 
Tobacco in the leafe 1641. 

IL Similative uses. 1. A single fold of a 
folded sheet of paper, parchment, etc.; esp. 
in a book or manuscript (= two pages); 
hence, what is printed or written thereon 
OE. 2. The layer of fat round the kidneys 
of a pig; also the inside fat of other animals. 
Now dial, and U.S. ME. 3. A very thin 
sheet of metal, esp. gold or silver ME.; a 
lamina (of horn, marble, wood, etc.) 1601. 
4. a. A hinged part of a door, gate, or shutter 
ME. b, A hinged flap of a table; also gen. any 
movable addition to the top of a table 1558. 
€. The hinged part of a draw-bridge or 
bascule-bridge 1442. d. A hinged sight on a 
rifle barrel 1875. 5. One of the teeth of a 
pinion 1706. 6. The brim of a hat. Chiefly 
Anglo-Irish. 1767. 7. Weaving. L. of heddles: 
all the heddles connected by the same two 
shafts of wood. Twill of three, four, etc. 
leaves: twill woven upon three, four, etc. 
leaves of heddles; hence attrib., as eight-leaf 
twill 1831. 
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1. Phr. To take a l. out of (a person's) book; see 
BOOK ab. 


To turn over a new L.: to 


ndj.: 1 Lattice, 


dj., ete, 
c lipecial: L-bearing a., having a leaf-like ap 
m ; applied. ly 

the form of 


bridge cons! a or leaves (sense 
The t's -bud, a bud from hien eere. are 


rodu 
boni of diss running from. 
. of a 
Kallima; -climber, a climber in which Rippers is 
ves it bears; so clit 
moth, P) indi of N, A 
illars of which DA re and crumple the 


a protective covering; 
a 


like foot; rop, of the genus Phyllo- 
medusa ot, a division in the fibre of a 
plant, by the protrusion of a leaf-bud; 


*Éreen a., of the colour of green leaves; 
Uni -ab, ; sb. = CHLOROPHYLL; “hopper, a name 
for Insecta of the famil: Teltigoniader which live 

mostly on the leaves oí RM be 


; -lichen, a 
lichen of the genus Parmelia or N.O, Parmeliacea; 
louse, one of the aphides which infest the leaves 
of plants; a plant-louse; «metal, metal in thin 
leaves; «miner, a small caterpillar of a tineid 
moth which eats its way between the cuticles of 


leaves; no leaf-mining. r; -mould, mould. 
haying, rj +i rororo of decayed leaves in it; 
e ni 


a leaf-like. appendage on the 
snout; spee, applied to Ha pay lostomold and 
rhinolophoid bate; = a. Bot, having 
opposite leaves; -plant, a plant cultivated for its 
leaves; -red = ERYTHROPHYLL; «roller, the 
caterpillar of certain (tortricid) moths, which rolls 
up the leaves of plants which it infesta; so leaf- 
rolling àdj.; -rosette Hot, a cluster of leaves 
resembling a rosette; «rust, a mould which 
attacks trees, ucing rusty spots on the leaves; 

nt-stem. which savelons 
scar, the cleatrix left on the bark by 
tion of the leaf-stalk of a fallen 1,; 


th, a sheath at the base of a leaf, embracing 
"wes; -sight (sce IL, 4 d); 
has devel 


the stem, as in 

-spine, a l whi into a long, 
ni ble, a tabl 

1l consisting 


(MD, v, Soo also LEAVE v,^ 1611, [f. 

L&AY sb.) 1, intr. To put forth leaves, Also 
fol, out (U.8,). 2. a, To turn or turn over (the 
leaves of a book), Now U.S. b. To number 

(a leaf of a book), 1663, 

Leaf, private soldier's form of LEAVE ab. 

Leafage (lifedy). 1600. |f. LEAP sb. + 
"AGR.] 1, Leaves; foliage. b. The repre- 
sentation of these, esp, as an ornamentation 
1703, 2. Lamination (rare) 1833. 

Leaf-cutter, 1815. An insect that cuta or 
eata out portions of the leaves of trees; spec. 
in leaf-cutter ant, bee, 8o leaf-cutting ppi. a., 
in L-culting ant, bee 1802, 

eared: see LAVE a. 

Leafed (lift), a. See also LRAVED a. 1562. 
If. Lear sb, + -wn*.] 1, Having loaves; as 
A ^, thick-, two-l, 2, (Broad-) brimmed 

Leaf-gold. 1598. 1, = GoLp-LEAY, Also 
fig. 2. Native gold in the form of laminm. 
RAYMOND, 

tLen-fit, 1787. |f. Lear sb. + -it, perh, = 
BT.) = LRAFLET 1, ~1830, 

Leafless (liflés), a. Also tLRAVELESS, 
1500. [f. LXAV ab. + -LE&] Without a 
leaf; destitute of leaves. Also fig. 

L., yet soft as spring, The tender purple sj on 
copse and briers! Me ARNOLD. Hanos) Lea Bees 
ness, 

Leaflet (li-fiét). 1787. [f. LEAP sb. + LET.) 
1, fa. Hot. A sepal. b. Bot. One of the 
divisions of a compound leaf. c. pop. A 

young leaf; rarely, a petal. 2. Anal. and 
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Zool, An organ or part of one resembling a 
small leaf 1826. 3. A small-sized leaf of 
paper or a sheet folded into leaves but not 
stitched, and containing printed matter, 
chiefly for gratuitous distribution 1867. 

3. Leaflets (as Argon and Co. have christened 

) Miss BROUGHTON, 

(See also Leavy.) 1552. 
If. LEAF sb. 1,] 1, Having, or abounding 
in, leaves; clothed with, made or consisting 
of, leaves. b. spec. in Hot. Foliate 1776. 2. 
Of the nature of, or resembling, a leaf 1671; 
laminate 1754. 

1. In the |, month of June COLERIDGE. Hence 

‘finess. 


Lea le 

League (lig), sb.' late ME. [The earliest 
forms show two types, leuge and leghe, the 
first — late L. leuca, leuga, late Gr. Aedyn (of 
Gaulish origin), the second — the derived Pr. 
lega = (O)Fr. líeue.] An itinerary measure of 
distance, varying in different countries, but 
usu, estimated at about 3 miles; in Eng. 
use, only poet. or rhet. Marine l.: a unit of 
distance = 3 nautical miles or 3,041 fathoms. 
Comb, 1.-long a. that extends the length of a 
1, 1860. 


League (lig), sb.' Also tle(a)ge, tligue. 
1452. [Early forms (ligg, ligue, leag(uje, 
lege) show deriv. (i) partly from Fr. ligue — 
It. liga, latinized form of lega, f. legare bind 
i= L. ligare; (ii) partly immed, f. It. lega.] 
1. A covenant or compact made between 
parties for their mutual protection and as- 
sistance, the prosecution of joint interests, 
and the like; a body of states or persons 
associated in such a covenant, a confeder- 
acy. b. In recent use, often adopted in the 
names of associations or socleties having 
a common object 1846. 2. gen. A covenant, 
compact, alliance. Now rare, 1509, 

1. Y* |, offensive and defensive w'* ye States 
Gen! 1078. The League, a |. formed in 1576 
under the direction of the Guises, to prevent the 

ion of Henry IV to the French throne. 
Holy L., à name given to several Mein e.g. that 
formed by Pope Julius IT against the French in 

1511 and the Nuremberg L. of 1538. Solemn L. 
and Covenant: see COVENANT ab, 8, b. Anti-Corn- 


» of Nations, an association of self-governing 
states, dominions, etc, created by a covenan 
Incorporated in the peace treaty of 1919 after 
the war of 1914-18, having as its object the 
maintenance of the peace of the world, (‘The 
League of Nations Society’ was formed in 1916.) 
2. Linkt In happle nuptial L, Mint. P.L. IV, 339. 

League (lig), v. 1011. [f. LEAGUE ab? Cf. 
Fr, liguer.) 1. trans. To form or join into a 
league. 12. To bind, connect, join -1660, 3. 
intr. To Join in or form a league or alliance. 
Also to I. against in indirect pass. 1638. 

1. Hotspur. h ed himself with the Scots 
J. R. GREEN. 3. Where kings first leagued against 
the rights of men SHELLEY, 

Leaguer (lio), sb.* 1577. [- Du. leger 
L A 


b. A cask of wine or oil, 1 of a certain aize 
1772. c. Naut. The longest water-cask, of 
159 English imperial gallons 1683. 
Leaguer, v. 1596, [f. LEAGUER 9b.) fl. 
refl. and intr. To set one’s leaguer, to encamp; 
also, to lio, lodge ~1676. 2. trans. To besiege, 
beleaguer 1715. 
Yom mighty hosts a leaguer'd town embrace 


fLea'Querer. 1635. [f. LEAGUER sb. + 
*ER'] A (Dutch) trooper —1654. 

Leak (lik), sb. 1487. [See LEAK v.; the sb. 
is repr. by MDu. lek, ON. lekí.] 1. A hole or 
fissure in a vessel containing or immersed in 
a fluid, which lets the fluid pass into or out 
of the vessel; said orig. and esp. of ships; 


LEAN 


also in phr. to spring a I. Also transf. and 
fig. 2. The action of leaking; leakage 1828, 

1. Many little leaks may sink a ship FULLER, 
transf. A 1. in the waistcoat-pocket in which you 
carry all your money 1806. 

tLeak, a. [See LEAK v.; the adj. is repr. by 
MDu. lek, OE. (A)lec, G. dial. lech, ON. lekr 
(G. leck adj. (XVI) is from LG.).] = LEAKY. 
—1078. 

Leak (lik) v. 1440. [prob. of LG. or Du, 
origin, with LEAK sb. and a.; the verb is repr, 
by MDu. léken, OHG. lechen, MHG., G, 
dial. lechen crack, become leaky, ON. l 4 
Gmc, *lek-, var. of *lak- LACK sb.*, v.] 1. intr, 
To pass (out, away, forth) by a leak or leakage. 
Also fig. to pass away by gradual waste. 2, 
To let fluid pass in or out through a leak 
1613. tb. To ‘make water’ (vulgar) 1796. 
13. pass. To have sprung a leak; to be 
emptied by leakage —1748. 4, trans. To let 
(water, ete.) in or out through a leak. ? Now 
U.S. only. tfAlso fig. 1655. 5. Brewing. To 
cause (liquor) to run over, on, off, in small 
quantities or gradually 1674. 

1. A democracy that has allowed its chief 

litical interests to I, away 1890, Phr, To l. out 
flg.): to come to be known in spite of efforts at 
concealment 1840. 2. The starboard boiler began 
to 1. SIR J. Ross. 4. The pipe leaks gas; the roof 
leaks rain 1889. 

Leakage (lrkéds) 1490. [f. LEAK v. + 
-AGE.] 1, The action of leaking; loss of fluid 
by this means. 2. transf. and fig. Diminution 
resulting from gradual waste or escape 1642, 
3. coner. That which leaks out. Also fig. 
1601. 4. Allowance for waste of fluid by 
leakage from the containing vessels 1591. 

2. The Cabinet. . was not famous for its power of 
preventing the 1. of state matters KTNGLAKE. 

iky (līki), a. 1606. [f. LEAK sb. + 
Having a leak or leaks; full of leaks. b. In- 
continent of urine 1727. c. fig. Not reticent, 
blabbing; not retentive 1692. 

L. casks 1872, Al. gas pipe 1881. Hence Lea-ki- 


ness. 

Leal (lil), a. Now Se. and n. dial. ME. 
[= AFr, leal, OFr, leel, of which the var. 
leial became loial LOYAL.) 1. Loyal, faithful, 
honest, true. 2. True, genuine; real, actual; 
exact, accurate; very (truth). Of a blow or 
shot; Well-aimed. ME. 13. Lawful; also, 
just, fair —1727. 

1. The leelest maid o them a* 1776. L. service 
1884, Land of the l.: see LAND sb. Hence Len-lly 
adv, Le-alty (now arch.) faithfulness, loyalty. 

Lea-land, lay-land (li-lend, lé'lend). 
ME. [f. LEA a. + LAND sb.) Fallow land; 
land ‘laid down’ to grass. 

Leam (lim) sb. Now Sc. and n. dial. 
[OE. oma = OS. liomo, ON. Yomi :- Gmo. 
*leuxmon. (cf, Goth. lauhmunt lightning), f. 
Gmc. *leux- :- IE. *leuk-, repr. also by L. 
liz, lümen; see Liont sb.) Light, flame; a 
flash, ray, or gleam of light; brightness, 
gleam. Also fig. 

Leam (lim), sb. dial, 1601. 
origin.] A drain or watercourse 
districts, 

Leam (lim), v. Now Sc. and n. dial, ME. 
If. LEAM 8b.") intr, To shine, gleam; to light 
up. 

Leamer, var. of LIMER’, a hound. 

Lean (lin), sb.' 1610. [f. LEAN v.) 1, The 
act or condition of leaning; inclination. On 
the l.: inclining, 1776. 12. coner. Something 
to lean on; a support, HRALEY. 

Lean (lin), a. and sb,* [OE. Aline :- Gmo. 
*xlaínjaz, perh. rel. to Lith. klynas scrap, 
fragment, Lett. kleins feeble.) 1. Wanting in 
flesh; not plump; thin. Also franaf. b. Ship- 
building. ‘Sharp’, opp. to bluff 1769. 2. fig. 
Poor in quantity or quality, meagre 
mean, Somewhat arch. Of die 
innutritious, ME. 3. Of flesh or meat: Con- 
taining little or no fat ME. 4. Wanting in 
rich elements or qualities. Now somewhat. 
rare. ME. 5. Scantily provided ME. b. Of 
seasons, etc.: Marked by scarcity 1070. 6. 
Printing. (See quota.) 1676. 

1. Yond Cassius has a leane and hungry looke, 

transf. The l. 


[Of unkn. 
in fen 
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1890. 6. L. strokes are the narrow strokes in a 
Letter, as the Left Hand stroke in the letter A 
Moxon. L. work, the opposite of fat work—that 
js, poor unprofitable work 1871. Hence Lea:n-ly 
adv,, -ness. 

B, sb. 1, The lean part of anything; the 
muscular tissue of meat as dist. from the 
fat 1450. 2. Printing. ta. A thin part or 
stroke of a letter 1683. b. Ill-paid work 1882. 

1. Some fat to my leane 16. . 

Lean (lin), v.' Pa. t. and pa. pple. leaned 
(lind), leant (lent). [OE. Meonian, hlinian, 
eorresp. to OFris. lena, OS. hlinon (Du. 
leunen), OHG. (h)linén (G. lehnen), t. Gmc. 
*xll- (cf. Gr. «Atuag ladder, CLIMAX, L. clivus 
declivity, Skr. çri lean), with -n- formative 
as in Gr. xàvew bend, L. inclinare INCLINE.) 
1. intir. To recline, lie down, rest. Obs. exc. 
Sc. in reflexive construction. 2, To incline 
the body against an object for support; to 
support oneself on, against something. Also 
transf. of inanimate objects. ME. b. To 
press upon; to lay emphasis wpon 1736. 3. 
fig. To rely or depend on or upon. Also refl. 
ME. 4. To bend or incline from, over, 
towards, back, out, tup OE. b. To move or be 
situated obliquely; to swerve (aside); U.S, 
to ‘make tracks’ ME. 5. To incline towards, 
to some quality, etc. Also, to have a ten- 
dency favourable to. ME. 6, To be somewhat 
partial or favourable; to be inclined or 
disposed to or towards 1530. +b. To defer 
lo an opinion ~1611. 7. (causal) trans. a. To 
cause to lean or rest, to prop against, etc. 
ME. b, To cause to bend or incline ME. 

1. Lenynge on myn elbowe and my syde CHAUCER. 
2. I leaned with my backe against an oke to rest 
me 1530, transf. Where the broad ocean leans 
against the land GoLDsM. Phr. Tol. upon (Mil.): 
to be close up to something serving as a pro- 
tection. 3. Trust in the Lord. .and leane not vnto 
thine owne vnderstanding Prov. 3:5. 4. A cone 
of ice forty feet high leaned quite over our track 
TYNDALL. fig. Ev'n bis failings lean’d to virtue's 
side GOLDSM. 5. The Government leans towards 
Democracy BROUGHAM. 6. Aristotle leanes to the 
contrary opinion 1604, Phr, To l. against: to be 
unfavourable to. Chiefly legal. b. Cymb. I. i. 78. 
7. à. Leane thine aged Back against mine Arme 
SHAKS, b. I..1l. mine ear to the sounds of the air 
BOWEN. 

TLean, v.' (OH. Al&nian, f. hlüne LEAN 
4.| To become or to make lean —1616. 

Leaning (li-nin), vbl. sb. OE. [f. LEAN 
v. + -ING'.] 1, The action of LEAN v.'; in- 
olination; reclining. 2. fig. Inclination, bias; 
tendency, ‘penchant’ 1587. 

2. A 1. towards Rome 1849. 

Comb.: 1.-note Mus. = APPOGGIATURA; -Stock, 
(a) a support (lit, and fig.); (b) in an organ, the 
ledge on which a pipe rests. 

Lean-to (li-ntu), sb. (a.) 1401. [f. LEAN 
v. + To adv.) 1.'A building with rafters 
resting against the side of another; a pent- 
house. 2. attrib. (or adj.) Belonging to or of 
the nature of such a building. Also, placed 
80 as to lean against something. 1649. 

2. They had set fire to the lean-to outhouse 1882. 

TLea'ny, a. ME. [f. LEAN a. + -Y'.] Lean 
-1002, 

Leap (lip), sb.  [OE. *hiiep, hljp :— 

xlaupiz; of. OFris. hlép, Du. loop, OHG. 
Mouf (G. lauf), ON. hlaup.) 1. An act of 
leaping; a bound, jump, spring. b. transf. 
and fig. An abrupt movement or change OE. 
2. A leaping-place; Something to be leaped 
Over or from. Also, the place or distance 
leaped. (Freq. in place-names, as Deerleap, 
Hindlip, etc.) ME. 3. Of animals: The 
Action of leaping (the female) 1607, Also 
transf. 4, The sudden fall of a river to a 
lower level 1796. 5. Mining. A fault 1747. 
6. Mus. A passing from one note to another 
by an interval greater than a degree of the 
TE 1674. 

;, Dur elders took leaps, now they are all jum) 
aa Phr, A L in the dark: a hazardous action of 
jy ch the consequences are unforeseen. By leaps, 
adNCUps and bounds: with startling rapidity of 

vance or increase. 2. This Place was therefore 
called The Lover's L. ADDISON. Salmon l, à 
precipitous fall in a river over which salmon leap 
* Boing up river to breed. 4. The quiet stream is 

‘Gutcession of leaps and pools RUSKIN. 
cam. L-day, an intercalary day in the 

lendar, esp, February 29th. 
ovd (lap), sb.* [OE. lap, = ON. laupr.] 
u A basket. Now dial. 2. A basket in which 

9 catch or keep fish OE. 
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Leap (lip), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. leaped 
(pt) leapt (lept). [OE. Aléapan = OFris. 
(A)lapa, OS. -hlópan (Du. loopen), OHG. 
loufan (G. laufen run), ON. hlaupa (whence 
Se. Loup v), Goth. -Maupan :- Gme, 
*xlaupan, without cognates elsewhere.] t1. 
intr. To run, rush, “throw oneself’ —1716. 
2. To rise with both (or all) feet suddenly 
from a standing-place and pass through the 
air to some other position; to jump, spring 
OE. b. To spring upon a horse, into the 
saddle OE. c. Of a fish: To spring from the 
water ME. 3. To spring or jump (with joy, 
mirth, etc.) OE. 4, To spring suddenly fo 
or upon one's feet, from à sitting or recum- 
bent position, or up ME. 5. transf. of a 
thing: To move with a leap or bound ME. 
b. Of the heart (or pulse); To beat vigor- 
ously, throb 1526. 6. fig. To pass abruptly 
(from one condition or position to another) 
ME. b. Mus. To pass from one note to 
another by an interval greater than a degree 
of the scale. 7. (rans. To pass from one 
Bide of (a thing) to the other by leaping. 
late ME. 8. Of a male animal: To spring 
upon (the female) in copulation 1530. 

1. Hameward with clever strides he lap RAMSAY. 
2. His hors for fere gan to turne, And leepe aside 
CHAUCER. He leaped up the stone steps by two at 
a time GEO. ELIOT. Prov. Look before you leap. 
c. Whenever a salmon leaps you must keep a slack 
line 1867. 3. Reioice yee in that day, and leape 
for joy Luke 6:23. 4. Arethusa leaping from her 
Bed DRYDEN, 5. I thought ten thousand swords 
must have leaped from their scabbards BURKE. 
The echos..leaped from cliff to cliff TYNDALL. 
b. His heart leapt high as he look'd PALGRAVE. 
7. The Nimrod..Leaps every fence but one 
COWPER. 

Leaper (li-po1). 


[OE. hléapere; see LEAP 


v. and -ER'.] One who or that which leaps. ` 


Lea-p-frog. 1599. [f. LEAP v. + FmoG!.] 
A boys’ game in which one player places his 
hands upon the bent back or shoulders of 
another and leaps or vaults over him. Also, 
a jump or leap of this description. Hence 
Leap-frog v. to leap or vault as at leap-frog 
(intr, and trans.). 

tLea-pful. OE. [f. LEAP sb.* + -FUL.] A 
basketful -ME. 

Leaping (li-pin), vbl. sb. OE. [f. LEAP v. 
+ -ING'.] The action of LEAP v. 

attrib. and Comb.: 1.-head 1862, 
the lower pommel on a side-saddle 

.-time, the time of activi 
g (Hi: pip), ppl. a. OE. 
-ING*.] That leaps, etc.; see the vb. 

1. spider, a jumping spider, one of the Salti- 
grade, Hence Lea-pingly adv. by leaps. 

Lea:p year. [Late ME. (XIV), f. LEAP sb.'; 
prob. of much older formation, as the ON. 
hlaupár is presumably, like other terms of 
the Roman calendar, imitated from Eng.] 
A year having one day (now Feb. 29) more 
than the common year; a bissextile year. 

(Perhaps so called because in the bissextile year 
any fixed festival after Feb. falls on the next 
week-day but one to that on which it fell in the 
preceding year, not on the next week-day as 
usual.) 

Lear’ (l1). Now Sc. and m. dial. ME. 
[f. LERE v.; in mod.Sc. a var. of lair, lare; 


-horn 1859, 
TI.-house, a 


see LORE sb.'] Instruction, learning; in 
early use, ta lesson; falso, a doctrine, 
religion. 

TLear'. ME. [- OFr. loiure, lieure, (also 


mod.) liure :— L, ligatura LIGATURE.] 1. Tape; 
binding -1736. 2. Cookery. A thickening for 
sauces, soups, etc.; a thickened sauce —1837. 

Lear? (lia). 1001. [perh. a developed use 
of lear LAIR sb. 5.] Colour (of sheep or 
cattle), due to the nature of the soil. 

Lear: see LAIR, LEER, LERE, LIAR. 

Lea:-rig. dial. [f. LEA a. + RIG sb.'; in 
OE. l2ójhryéó.] A ridge left in grass at the 
end of a ploughed field. 

Learn (lim), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
learned (l5imd), learnt (lount) ^ [OK. 
leornian = OFris. lernia, lirnia, OS. linon 
(= *liznón), OHG. lernén, lirnén (G. lernen) 
i= WGme. *liznójan, *liznējan, f. *lis-, 
weak grade of */ais-; see LORE sb.'] 

I. 1. trans. To get knowledge of (a subject) 
or skillin (an art, etc.) by study, experience, 
or teaching. Also, to commit to memory, esp. 
in phrases to l. by heart, by rote, for which see 
the sbs. 2. intr. To acquire knowledge of a 


LEASE 


subject or matter; to receive instruction OE. 
3. trans. To become informed of; to hear of, 
ascertain ME. b. intr. To be informed, 
ascertain, hear (of) 1750. 

1. Tol. True patience Miur, Henceforth I learne, 
that to obey is best Miur. L. to labour and to wait 
Loner. Phr. Z am (yet) to l.: I do not yet know. 
2. Sir, I am too old to learne Lear Ir. li. 134. 3. 
This good newes I have learned by a letter of 
yours 1638. Phr. To l. out: to discover (now dial.). 

IL. To impart knowledge. Now vulgar. 1. 
trans. To teach ME. +2. To inform (a person) 
of something —1697. 

1. No doubt the chickens crowed as the cocks had. 
learned them FULLER. L, to know the House; 1. 
the House to know you DISRAELI, To l. him a 
lesson 1889. 2. Learne me the Proclamation Tr. 
& Cr. 11, i. 22. 

Hence Lea:rnable a. that may be learnt. 
Learner, one who receives instruction; ta 
teacher. 

Learned (ló-1néd), ppl. a. ME. [f. LEARN 
v. + -ED'.] 1. Of a person: In early use, 
that has been taught; educated. Later, 
deeply-read, erudite. Const. in, tof. b. 
absol. Chiefly in pl. the 1. 1568, c. Said of one 
‘learned in the law’; hence by courtesy of 
any lawyer 1486. d. transf. of a trained pig, 
etc. 1833. 2. Of things: Pertaining to, 
manifesting, or characterized by, profound 
knowledge gained by study 1613. b. In art- 
criticism, with reference to draughtmanship, 
colouring, etc.: Exhibiting thorough know- 
ledge of method 1748. c. Of a language, 
profession, or science: Pursued or studied 
chiefly by men of learning. Of words: 
Introduced or used by men of learning. 1581. 

1. And Moyses was lernd in al the wysdom of 
Egipcians WYCLIF Acts 7:22. That dreaded phe- 
nomenon, a l. lady SCOTT, 2. If Jonson’s 1. Sock 
be on Mint. A l. sermon FULLER, education 1763. 
c. The |. languages L. MURRAY, professions 1850, 
words 1869. Hence Lea-rned-ly adv., -ness. 

Learning (ló-inip), vbl. sb. [OE. leornung, 
-ing, f. leornian; See LEARN v. and -ING!.] 
1. The action of LEARN v. 12. What is learnt 
or taught: a. a lesson —1611; b. information 
—1606; c. a doctrine, esp. a maxim in law 
—1626; d. a science —1613; e. an acquirement 
SHAKS. 3. Knowledge, esp. of language or 
literary or historical science, got by study; 
also, learnedness ME. 

1. There's nothing so good for l., as teaching 
R. OWEN, 2. e. Haml. v. ii. 35. 3. Oxenford. .a 
norishe of l., and a famous universitie 1559. What 
we want is notl., but knowledge LOWELL. The new 
L.: the studies, esp. that of Greek, introduced into 
England in the 16th c.; also applied to the doc- 
trines of the Reformation 1530. 

Leary: see LEERY a. 


Leasable (li:sáb'D, a. 1611. [f. LEASE v. 
* -ABLE.] That may be leased. 
Lease, sb.' leaze (liz). Now dial. [OE. 


læs :- Gme, *léswó. Occas. confused with 
the pl. of LEA sb.' Orig. meaning prob. land 
‘let alone’, not tilled.] Pasture; pasturage; 
meadow-land ; common. 

Lease sb.*: see LEASE a. 

Lease (lis), sb.” 1450. [- AFr. les = OFr. 
lais, leis, t. specific use of lesser, laissier (mod. 
laisser) let, leave :— L. laxare, f. lacus loose, 
Lax. a.) 1, A contract between parties, by 
which the one conveys lands or tenements to 
the other for life, for a term of years, or at 
will usually in consideration of rent or 
other periodical compensation. b. The 
instrument by which the conveyance is 
made. c. The period of time for which the 
contract is made. 2. fig.; esp. in phr. a (new) 
l. of life 1586. 3. Austral. ‘A piece of land 
leased for mining purposes’ (Morris) 1890. 

1. He got possession, on easy leases, of the 
revenues of Bath, Worcester and Hereford HUME. 
b. The L...had been lent..to the plaintiff. .for 
perua 1893. 2. Our high plac’d Macbeth Shall 
iue the L. of Nature Macb. Iv, i. 99. 

Lease (lis), sb. ME. [app. a var. of 
LEASH sb., perh. confused with an adoption 
of Fr. lisse, lice = sense 2.] tl, A certain 
quantity of thread —1457. 2. The crossing of 
the warp-threads in a loom; the place at 
which they cross 1839. 3. = LEASH sb. 6 a. 
1824, 

tLease, a. and sb.* [OE. léas = OFris. 
las, OS., OHG. lds (Du., G. los), ON. lauss, 
Goth. laus :- Gmc. *lausaz, f. *laus- *leus- 
*lus-; see LOOSE a.] A. adj. Untrue, false, 
lying —1450. 


LEASE 


An Authour. . That halt not dremes false ne lees 
UCKER. 


Cita 
B. sb. Untrath, falsehood, lying 1598, 
Thus seyt the bok withoutyn on; CHAUCER, 
Lease (Ha) v.’ Now dial. (OK, lesan 
pe gloan = OFris, lesa read, OS., OHG, 
(Du, lesen, G. lesen gathor, rond), ON. 
lesa, Goth. gallisan gather.) 1. frans. and 


^ trans, To grant the possession 
(lands, eto.) by a lease; to let owt 
Iso (ranaf. and fig. 2. To take 


a 
SHAKS. 2. 


ab.* after freehold.) A tenure by lease; real | 


estate so held. b. attrib, or adj, Held by lease 
173). Hence , one who por- 


nossos |. property. 

fLease-parole, 1902, |f. Lease ab.’ + 
PaRoLK.] A lease by word of mouth, not in 
writing ~1672, 

Leaser! 
Liase es + A gleaner, 

tLeaser', rare, (OK. lċasere; see LANE 
v^, XR]. A Har -1641. 

Lenser’ (1501), 1007. |f. LRASR 0." + -ER*.] 
One who leases; a leascholder, 

Leash (Hf) sb. ME, [= OFr, lease, (also 


dog) 
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i 
i 
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: 
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Beo Lasse sb.'| Pasture; pasturage; meadow- 
Leasow, r. Obs, or dial. (OK. lametan 
(also ldatan), f. lme, ld» LuASOW sb., Lease 
5.!] trans, and intr. To pasture, graze. 
Least (lat), a. (25.) and ade. (OE. leat, 


IL. Absol. uses (quasi-sb.). 1. That which is 
least; the least quantity, amount, or tpart of 


i 


(Most,walz), adv. 
-wisk, and cf. preo.) ta, As two wds,. in 
certain phrases: at (the) least wise = 


b. As one word = ‘at least’. Now dial, or 
vulgar. 


Leat (lit). Chiefly s.w, dial, 1642. (OE., In 
wuetergelt water channel; f. base of lan 
Ler v,'] An open water-course to conduct 


worl 
sb. (OK. leper (only in 
compounds) = Oris, lether, OS. ledar (Du. 
leer), OHG. ledar (G. leder), ON. lcòr :- Gmo. 
^ *letrom, whence also Olr. 


ME. b. pl, Articles for wear made of leather, 
er. shoes, 1837. 
Cricket 


jn 


LS 
in 


Bm 
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Leather (Joo), v. ME. (f, LEATHER &.] 
1. trans, To cover or arm with leather, 2, To 
beat with Snes thong; hence gen. to 
ber — m ig. inir. To work hard; 

2. I'd like to |. "im black and blue TENXYSOX, 


Leather-jacket. 1770. |f. LEATHER sb. 
+ Jacket.) 1. Any of various fishes having 


> a thick skin; e.g. Balistes capriscus, Oligo- 


plites saurus, and species of Monacanthus, 


Any of various trees having a tough bark; 
eg. E punctata 1874. 4. The grub 


of the crane-fly 1441. 


Leathern (leon), a. 
leper LEATHER ab. + 
made leather. 


of a 
living animals ME. 


LEAVE 


bat's wings, hence of ita flight, 
1513, 
Y. L. convenience, -ency: n Quakers’ term for a 
used At the duly appointed 
1, convenience BocOTT, b. 
. The weak-eyed bat. flits by 
on |, wing COLLINS. 


Leatheroid (le-Oorold). 1882, [f. Learionn 
sb. + -otp.] Cotton paper chemically treated 
so as to resemble raw-hide, 

Leathery (loOorl), a. 1552. |f. LEATHER 
sb. + -Y'.] Resembling leather in appear- 
ance or texture; in botanical use = Conia- 
CROVS. 

L. leaves of Conifers 1884. 

Leave (liv), sb. (OE. af = OHG. *louba 
(MHG, loube, G. tlaube) :- WGmo. *lauba, 
whence *laubjan permit; woo LEVE v.') 1, 
Permission to do something. 12. Leave- 
taking; in phr. audience of I, —1794. 3. (f. 
Leave v.') Billiards, The position in which 


à 
à 
8 
BSF 


Hence, the 
e's) l: orig. tto 
obtain ission part (rare); hence, to bid 
farewell. (See also FRENCH LEAVE.) 

Leave (liv), v.' (OE, l@fan = OF ris. léva, 
O8, -lébian, OHG. leiban (cf. OHG. biliban, 
G. bleiben remain), ON. leifa, Goth. -laibjan 
t= Gmo. *laíbjan remain, continue, f. 
*laibó remainder; see LAVE 8b.) 

L. To have a remainder; to cause or allow to 
remain. 1. trans. Of a deceased person: To 
havo remaining after one (a widow, property, 
ote.). b. Of things or conditions: To havo 
remaining as a trace, ete, after removal or 
cessation 1756, 2. To transmit at one's death 
to heirs or successors. Hence, to bequeath or 
devise, OE. b. In passive: To be (well, etc.) 
left: to be well provided for by legacy, eto. 
1006. 3. To allow to remain in a certain place 
or condition; to abstain from taking or 
dealing with. To be left: to remain, OE. tb. 
absol. ; also with over ~1042. €, To have as a 
remainder (in subtraction); to yield ns a 
remainder when deducted from some larger 
amount ME. 4. fa. To neglect or omit to 
perform (some action, ete.); also to omit fo do 
something —1624. b. To allow (an action, 
veto.) to stand over 1560, S. To commit, refer 
to another person or agent instead of one- 
self. Const. to or dat,; also with. ME. b. To 
allow (a person or thing) fo do something, 
to be done or dealt with, without interference. 
1460. c. To l. (something, ete.) to be desired: 
to be (more or lees) unsatisfactory. 6. To 
deposit or give in charge (some object) or 
station (a person) to remain after one's 
departure; to give (instructions, orders, 
information, e.g. one's name or address) for 
use during one's absence, Phr. To l. a card 


on (a person). ME. 
«l no lawful heir CRUISE 
rooks hath left me 10 l. 1670. 3. 
for honestie? where 
. Persons who. have 
isl tons E, Ria iss TOL 
ing, saying, ete. To |. 
wi proofi. is to I it without 
. €. Three from eleven leaves eight 
4. b. Hee leaves Tepegtance for gray 
. 5. 1. leave such theories to those 
T. Hennunt, b. He left 
for himself CounerT. 6. He left word 
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line of road, etc.) ME. 
(orig. U.S.) To get (or be) left: to be left in the 
lurch 1891, 2. To go away from ntly: 
to conse to reside at (a place), to belong to (a 
society, etc); to quit the service of (a 
person) ME. 3. To abandon, forsake (a habit, 
ete.); to lay aside (a dress), Now rare exc. in 
L off. ME. 4. To conse, desist from, stop. 
Now only arch. I. off. ME. tb. intr. -1633. 
15. To cease speaking of -1604. fb. intr. To 
off in a narrative ~1614. 


LEAVE 


eleven 1867. 3. The confession of a faulte is a 
profession to leaue the same BP. WATSON. 

1H. intr. To remain; to remain behind, 
over; to continue or stay in one place —1641, 

Phrases. To /...alome; = ‘to let alone’ (see 
ALONE 1 and LET v.'). To L go (of) 1810, to L hold 
(of), to l loose (nf) colloq.: to cease holding, tó 
let go. To I. it at that: to proceed no farther with 
a matter 1902. 

Combined with ades. Leave behind. (a) To 
leave undone. (b) To go away without. (c) To 
have remaining after departure or removal, as a 
trace or consequence, Leave off. (a) trans. To 
cease from (an action, a habit). Also, to cease to 
wear or use (something). (6) To give up; to 
forsake the society of. (c) absol. and intr. To cease 
doing; to make an end or interruption; to stop. 
Of a narrative: To end. Also Comm. of shares, 
eto.: To end (at a certain price) on the closing of 
the market. Leave out. To omit, not to insert or 
Include. Leave over. To let ‘stand over’ for 
future consideration. 

Leave (liv), v! (ME. léve, f. léf LEAF sb.) 
intr, = LEAF v. l. 

iLeave, v. [~ (O)Fr. lever; see LEVY v.] 
trans. To raise (an army). SPENSER F. Q. II. 
x, 31. 

Leaved (livd), a. ME. [f. LEAF sb. or 
Leave v.' + -ED.] 1, Having leaves; ‘in 
leat". lit, and fig. Also Her. b. Having leaves 
(of a specifled number or kind) ME. 2. 
Resembling a (plant-) leaf 1841. 13. Laminate 
-1058. 4. Of a door: Having (two) leaves 
1010. 5. Furnished with leaves (of paper) 
1 


1, A foursquare stem. .leaued like vnto an Oke 
P. HOLLAND. b. Thick-leaved platans TENNYSON. 
2. L. forms 1865, 

tLea'veless, a. 1581. 
Without leaves —1038. 

Leaven (le:v'n) sb. [ME. levain — (O)Fr. 
levain ~ Gallo-Rom. use of L. levamen lit. 
"means of raising', only in sense *alleviation, 
relief’, f. levare lighten, relieve, raise.) 1, A 
substance which is added to dough to 
produce fermentation; spec. fermenting 
dough reserved from a previous batch. b. 
In wider sense; = FERMENT sb. 1. 1658. 2. 
Ji. a. An agency which transforms by 
progressive inward operation (cf. Matt. 13:33, 
eto) ME. b. Used for: A tempering or 
modifying element 1576. 

1, b. The |. of typhus 1822, 2. a. There is a very 
sour 1. of malevolence in many English and in 
many American minds against each other 
1799, b. Pleasure with pain for l. SWINBURNE. 

Phrases, Of the same l.: of the same sort or 
character, T'he old l.: after 1 Cor. 5:6, 7, the traces 
of the unregenerate condition, 

Leaven (le-v'n), v. ME. [f. LEAVEN sb.] 
1. trans. To cause (dough) to ferment by 
means of leaven. 2. fig. To permeate with a 
transforming influence; to imbue with some 
modifying element; trarely, to corrupt by 
admixture 1550. 


vi now ye not that a little lenuen leaueneth the 
ought ipe! d SUL insinuate Malt. until t 
Li nsinuate. sel un! 
leavened their entire character 1862. 

venous (le-v’nos), a. 1649. [f. LEAVEN 
" + -OUS.] Having the properties of leaven. 
sed (H-vox. 1548. [f. LEAVE vt + 
pud ne who leav » 
Ani. & CL v Eo MT (see LEAVE v.!) 
ve-taking (li-vtél:kin), vbl. sb. ME. 
Eun 1a] The taking leave of a person; 
well; tparting speech. So 
Tea've-ta:ker KIPLING. Y 
pin (livin), vbl. sb. ME. [f. LEAVE 
à 7 ING!) 1. The action of LEAVE v." 
in Comb., as leaving-off. 2. coner. ta. 
gl What is left; remainder —1596. b. pl.in 
1865, Sense. (Cf. L, reliquis.) ME. 3. attrib. 


(var. of LEAFLESS.] 


2. b. The 
fragments home 1686. 3. L. certificate, ezamina- 
or coll 4 n. in connection with leaving school 
lege «book (at Eton), a book presented 
on the occasion of one’s ‘leaving’. 
mg), an unlicensed pawn-shop. 
Botas] d. "vi, a. MK. [Earlier and more 
d pa] 1. Having leaves. Obs. 
(atrai or 5 Consisting of or made of leaves 
Ha or ornamental) 1610. 12. Of a gate: 


nee leaves, CmapwAN. Hence tLea-vi- 


Also lebban, leben. 
milk, coagulated sour 


1193 


milk.) Coagulated sour milk, used as a 
drink among the Arabs. 

Lecanomancy (le-kinomensi). 1010. [= 
Gr, Aexavouavrela, f. Aexdvy dish, pan, pot; see 
*MANOY.] Divination by the inspection of 
water in a basin. 

Lecanoric (leking-rik), a. 1852. [f. Leca- 
nora, name of a genus of lichens, + -10.] 
Chem. In |. acid: a crystalline substance 
obtained by Schunck from certain lichens of 
the genus  Lecanora. So Lecanorate 
(-6"-rét), a salt of l. acid; Lecano‘rin = 
lecanoric acid 1844, 

Lech (lek). 1768. [- W. lech (flat) stone. 
Cf. CROMLECH.] A Celtic monumental stone. 

Leche (litfi). 1857. [Sechuana; cf. Sesuto 
letsa antelope.) A S. African water-buck, 
Kobus leche. 

Lecher (le-tfoa), sb. arch. ME. [- OFr. 
lichiere (nom.), lecheor, -ur (aco.), f. lechier 
live in debauchery or gluttony (mod. 
lécher lick) — Frankish *likkón :- Gmc. 
*likkójan Li0K.] A lewd or grossly unchaste 
man, a debauchee. Hence tLe:cher a. 
lecherous; also, base, vile, tLe'cher v. intr. 
to play thel. tLe-cherer,al. [AFr. lecheryer.] 

Lecherous (letforos), a. arch. ME. [— 
OFr, lecheros, f. lecheor; see prec., -OUS.] 
Addicted to lechery; consisting in, charac! 
erized by, or inciting to lechery. 12. = 
LICKEROUS —1535. 

1. A leccherous thing win WYOLIF Prov. 20:1. 
Hence Le:cherous-ly adv., -ness. 

Lechery (le-tfori). ME. [- OFr, lecherie, f. 
as prec.; see -Y*.] Habitual indulgence of 
lust; lewdness of living. Also fig. tb. transf. 
Tnordinate pleasure. MASSINGER. 

Lecithin (le-sipin). Also -ine. 1861. [f. 
Gr. AéaBos yolk of egg + -IN'.] Chem. A 
nitrogenous fatty substance found in the 
nerve tissues, the yolk of eggs, blood, and 
other fluids of the body. 

Lectern (le-ktoxn). Also flettern, lecturn, 
etc. (ME. lettorne, lel(t)ron — OFr., letrun, 
lettrun — med.L. lectrum (pseudo-Isidor), f. L. 
legere read.] A reading- or singing-desk in a 
church, esp. that from which the lessons are 
read; often in the form of an eagle with out- 
spread wings supported on à column. 

Lection (le-kfon. ME. [=~ L. lectio, 
lection-, f. lect-, pa. ppl. stem of legere read; 
see -ION. Of. OFr. lection.) 

tI. = ELECTION. ME. —1535. 

IL fl. The act of reading (rare); à par- 
ticular way of reading or interpreting a 
passage —1702. b. coner. A reading of a text 
found in a particular copy or edition 1049. 
2. Eccl. A ‘lesson’ 1608. 

Lectionary (le-kfonári) 1491. [= med.L. 
lectionarius (XI), -arium, f. as proc.; see 
-ARY'] A book containing (the list of) 
‘lessons’ or portions of Scripture appointed 
to be read at divine service. 

\Lectisternium (lektisté-midm). 1597. 
[L., f. lectus couch, bed + sternere spread.) 
Rom. Antiq. A sacrifice of the nature of a 
feast, in which images of the gods were placed 
on couches with food before them. 

Lector (le-któ1). 1483. [- L. lector, f. lect-, 
pa. ppl. stem of legere read; see -OR 2.] 1. 
Eccl. An ecclesiastic belonging to one of the 
minor orders, who read the lessons. 2. A 
reader; spec. a reader or lecturer in a college 
or university (now chiefly Hist. and with 
reference to foreign use) 1563. 

+Le-ctuary. ME. [- med.L. lectuarium, 
aphetic f. electuarium ELECTUARY. Cf. OFr. 
letuaire.] An electuary —1578. 

Lecture (le:ktiüz, -tfo1), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
lecture or med.L. lectura, f. lect-, pa. ppl. stem 
of L. legere read; see -URE.] fl. The action of 
reading. Also fig. Also, that which is read. 
—1835. 12. The way in which a text reads; a 
lection —1080. 3. The action of reading 
aloud. Also, a lection or lesson. arch. 1526. 
4. A discourse before an audience or class 
(e.g. in a university) upon a given subject, 
usu. for the purpose of instruction 1536. b. A 
discourse of the nature of a sermon, delivered 
on an occasion outside the regular order of 
Services 1556. c. A lecture or course or 
series of lectures, given at stated periods; a 
foundation for a lecturer, a lectureship 1615. 
+5. A lesson given by a teacher to a pupil 


LEDGEMENT 


—1705. tAlso fig. 6. An admonition, esp. by 
way of reproof. Phr, To read (a person) a l. 
1600. 

4. The Common Law School, where the Vinerian 
Professor reads his Lectures 1827. c. The L. 
founded by the late rev. and pious John Bampton 
M.A. 1780, 6. Our young bridegroom receiv'd a 
terrible 1. 1732. 

Le'cture, v. 1590. [f. LEOTURE sb.] 1. intr. 
To deliver a lecture or lectures. 2. (rans. To 
deliver lectures to or before (an audience) 


1681. 3. To admonish, rebuke, reprimand 
1706. 
Lecturer. 1570. [f. LECTURE v. + -ER'.] 


Tl. = LEOTOR l. —1797. 2. An assistant 
preacher in the Church of England, who 
delivers afternoon or evening lectures 1583. 
3. One who gives a lecture or lectures; spec. 
one appointed to deliver a course of lectures 
in a university or college, esp. as subordinate 
to a professor 1615, Hence Le'cturership 
1891. 

Lectureship. 1634. |f. LECTURE sb. (sense 
4 c) + -SHIP; commonly used in place of the 
more regular lecturership.| The office of a 
lecturer. 

Lecturn: see LEOTERN. 

Lecyth (le:sip). 1846. [— mod.L. Lecythis, 
deduced from Lecythidacew; see -ID*.] Bot. 
A plant of the order Lecythidacew (typical 
genus Lecylhis). So Le-cythid a. 1871. 

JlLecythus (lesipis). Pl. lecythi (-poi). 
1887. [= Gr. Ańxvðos.] Gr. Antiq. A vase or 
flask with a narrow neck. Hence Le-cy- 
thoid a. resembling a 1. 

Led (led), ppl. a. 1553, [pa. pple. of LEAD 
v.'] In various uses (see the vb.). 

Phrases. Led horse, a spare horse, led by an 
attendant or groom; also a sumpter-horse. L.- 
captain, a hanger-on, dependent, parasite, 

fLede. Obs. (repr. OE. léod nation, 
people, /éode, léoda men, people (= G. 
leute), l£od man.) A people, nation; persons 


collectively; (one's own) people; a man 
-1050. 
Le:den. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. li&den, repr. 


a Celtic or early Rom. pronunc. of L. 
Latinum Latin, confused with léden lan- 
guage, f. léode people.] t1. Latin. Only OE. 
12. The language of a nation, etc.; a ‘tongue’ 
-ME. tb. Form of speech; way of speaking 
—1596. tc. poet. Applied to the ‘language’ of 
birds -1612, 

Ledge (leds), sb. [perh. f. ME. legge 
(ledge) Lay v.] 1, A transverse bar or strip of 
wood, etc. fixed upon a door, gate, piece of 
furniture or the like. Now dial. and techn. 
b. Naui. A name for the small pieces of 
timber placed athwartships, under the decks 
of a ship, in the intervals between the beams 
ME. c. Arch. A small moulding; a string- 
course 1828. 12. A raised edging running 
along the extremity of a board or the like 
~1802. 3. A narrow horizontal surface, 
formed by the top of some projection in the 
vertical face of a wall, ete. 1558. b. A shelf- 
like projection on the side of a rock or 
mountain 1732. c, Forlif. = BERM 1729. 4, A 
ridge of rocks, esp. such as are near the shore 
beneath the surface of the sea; ta range of 
hills; a ridge of earth 1555. 5. fA course or 
layer (WoTTON); Mining, a stratum of metal- 
bearing rock; a quartz-vein 1847. 6. attrib. 
L-door = ledged door 1825. 

3. b. We clung to the crannies and ledges of the 
rock STEPHEN, 4. Three of the ships on in- 
visible ledges the South winds drave BOWEN. 
Hence Ledged ppl. a. having or furnished with a 
1. or ledges; as, ledged door, one in which vertical 
boards are held together by three horizontal 
ledges. 

Ledge, v.' Obs. exc. dial. ME. Also tlage, 
etc. Aphet. f. alegge, aledge ALLEGE v.* 

Nay 'tis no matter sir, what he leges in Latine 
SHAKS. 

Ledge, v.* rare. 1598. [f. LEDGE sb.) 1. 
intr. To form a ledge. 2. trans. To furnish 
with a ledge; to form as a ledge 1599. 

Ledgement, ledgment (le-dsmént). Arch, 
ME. [app. LEDGE sb. + -MENT.] l1. A 
string-course or horizontal suit of mouldings, 
such as the base-mouldings, etc., of a 
building. 2. The development of a surface, 
or the surface of a body stretched out on a 
plane, so that the dimensions of the different 
sides may be easily ascertained 1842. 
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Lect (ledsor. Also tlidger, leger, 
ete. 1401, [Karly forms legger, 
lidger, "Hower, corresp, In sense to Du, legger, 
Koger (f. leggen Lay v., liggen Lin v,"), on 
which the Eng. forms were prob. modelled 
with phonetie accommodation to ME, legge 
ted Lay e, Move (dsa) Lik v.'; soo 
xn 
A. ab. 1. A book that lies permanently in 
some place; e.g. ta bible 1535; fa large copy 
of the breviary -1091; a register (now U.S,), 
b. Comm. The principal book of the set of 
moreantile 


parallel to the face of the building and 
supporting the putlogw (Cf. Mager.) 1671, 
3. A flat stone covering à grave 1510, 4, The 
nother millstone., Now dial, 1830. 5. 
Angling. Short for ledger-bait (soo Deben: 
1063, 6, A resident ambassador; 
papal nuncio, Obs, xo. Ha. in form leger. 
1548. 7, tranaf. Sad Ap DA pamana 
representative; a commissioner; A 
arch, in form lieger. 1003, tb, A 


Obs, or 
resident in a -1001. 
Na 


Lieger from an ex! mbassadour 
NA 7. b. Hoe's a KERE at florne's ordinarie 


p Resident in à place; permanent; 
ary, Also fig, L. side: the side on which 
something lios. 1062, 3. Mus, Ledger line, 
a short line added temporarily ve or 
Won. tho vM to extend its compass 1700. 

C earl Corel Like a bruised 
Dus M ee on the Lelger side 


In prodioatve use, esp. in fo be, Hel. 1, 
LS rain ie commissioner, or 
agent. Obs. oxo. arch, 1660, 12. Lying or 
resting in a place; stationary; resident 


hr 
that at London for thelr dis- 
Macs. S Eain whore the Ark was 


FULLER, 
+ © Also leger. 1688, [f, LEDGER 
ab, (sonso 5).) intr, To use a lodger-balt. 


ger- | 
containing recorda; a register; a cartulary; a 
book of accounta. MT 
Ledget, -it (lodét), 1806, |f, LEDOR ab, 
+ WT.) A projecting piece, 
(eds), a. 1770. |f. Lepan ab. + 
M bounding in or consisting of ledges or 


Lee ‘on sbi Also dial, lew, (OK. Méo, 
Mémo- = OFris. Mi, OS. Meo m., Mea tem., 


Er 

Hee 

BEI 
Ld s 


i 
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s 
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beeward 
leisurely weather-roil and I. 
on 


i 
ši 


under t «bow of; = (see GAUGE ab. T, 5); 
"latch, "dropping io ‘leeward of the  coures! 
(Smyth); -most a.. farthest to leeward; -port, 
a sheli -wheel, ‘the assistant to the 
ħeimsman* myth). 


Lee (10, sb.* Obs, exe. In pl. ME. (= OFr. 
lie = Pr,, 8p, Pg. Ha, med.L. pl. lie (x) = 
Gaulish *lígu or *ligia (cf. Olr. líge).] The 
sediment from wine and other liquids. ta. 
wing. Also fig. Also upon the l, to drain to the 
i 1813, . pl. ME. c. fig. Basest part, 
dregs, refuso 1503. d. pl. construed as sing. 

Mach, n. n 100, 


€. In these Lees and 
To mi am LAS Aa 
drop; (to aettle) on or u; 
t Ct, ee ne ME. |f. Lun sb.) 
Sheltered from the wind —1674. 
tLee-board'. MK. [- ON. Méborð, f. 
UR m + bord Boarn.) The lee side (of 


“Teer board" (11: bó*id). 1691, [f. LEE ab.’ + 
Boarn.) A strong frame of plank, fixed to 
the sido of a flat-bottom vessel, and let down 
into the water to diminish her drift to 
leeward, 

Leech (litf), sb. [OK. lide = OF ris, letsa, 
leischa, OS. ldki, OHG. MM, | O8w. läkir, 
Goth. lékeís = Gmo. *l@kjaz i= IE. *légios 
(cf. Ir. laigh). 1. A physician: one who 
practises healing. Now arch. (chiefly poet.) 
or jocular. Also transf. and fig. 2. atirib., as 

L-fee, a physician's feo. 

1. A farrier and 400, Malloci-lesch. 1776. Grudglng 
the t his growing bill 183! 

Leech (tf) ab.* 10K. Hbée, Kentish 
Wee, = MDu. lake, lieke, leke; orig. a distinct 
word from proc., but assim, to it.) One of 
the aquatic blood-sucking worms of the 
order Hirudinea; onp. one of the genus 
Hirudo or Sanguísuga, used. medicinally for 
drawing blood. b. Artificial l.: an apparatus 
consisting of a scarifier and glass tube for 
drawing blood by suction 1858. c. fig. One 
who sticks to another to suck gain out of 
him 1784. 

Phr. To nis ont. cr haa and the 
1. That sucks him Co! 


of time 1621. Phr, 
rop» le, to the last 


Comb.: Let FA n extract new from 
leeches, used exj travenous or 
intraperitoneal tions; -gaiter, a kind of 

“glass fury. & rue tle id al 
which i» to be applied to à particular 1 


Leech (lit), sb." ME. [Early ree "leche, 
lyche Sc. lek (XV), Obscurely connected with 
po tf ME (of, Sw. ik, Da. lig bolt rope).] 

‘aut, The perpendicular or sloping side of a 
ri “Also qualified, as mast., ete. b. attrib. 
in L.-line, a rope attached to the L., serving to 
trum the sail close up to the yard; -rope, a 
name for that part of the bolt-rope to which 
the border or skirt of a sail is sewed. 

Leech (litf), v.' arch., now rare. [Early 
ME., f. Leron s5,!]. trans, To cure, heal, 

v," 1828, (f. Laren sb." (rans. 
"To apply leeches to medicinally. Also absol. 

Leechcraft (litsjkraft). arch. (OK, Ide- 
croft; seo LERON ab,, CRAFT.] The art of 
healing; medical science. — fAlso concr. 
Remedy, medicine. 80 Leechdom arch, 
(OE. tdéedóm] remedy, 

Leecher, rare. ME. (f. Leron e! + 
-ER'|] One who leeches; a physician. So 

(rare), leecheraft, 

Leef, ob». f. Linr. 

fLeeful, a. (ME. leveful, f. Leave ab, + 
*wvt.] Pormimible, right, lawful; Just -1814. 

Leek (Mk) [OK. Mae, corresp, to MDu, 
loo (Du, look), OHG, louh (G. lauch), ON. 
laukr $= Gmo, "laukas, -am (whence Finnish 
laukka, O81, luka), of which no cognates are 
known outside Gme.] 1. A culinary herb, 
Allium porrum, allied to the onion, but hav- 
ing the bulbous part cylindrical and the 
leaves fiat and broad, 2. Referring to the 
colour of the leek, to ita being the national 
n mp. Welsh, etc, ME, 3. attrib. 


1. The Leeke is hot and dry, and doth 
Ganon. Wild V. PE gels E Row 
1878. To vat the Cor one's) No pocket deliberate 

Lr a 
affront. Hen, V, v. 1. 10. 

fLeer, =b. (OE. Aor, = OS. Meor, etc. 
ON. Myr pl.) 1. The cheek -1586. 2. The 
face, countenance; hence, look, hue, com- 


plexion 
2. TW. A. 1v. li. 119, 
Leer (Ia), sb.* 1598. [f. LEER v.) A side 


LEEWARD 


glance; oe estne cire ere 
of slyness, malignity, lasciviousness, e! 
EN with faint praise, assent with “ava L 


gx sb. Also lear, lier, 1602, [Of unkn. 
origin.) Glass-making, An «Inge furnnee, 
Also attrib., as l-pan = FRACHY. 

Leer (11), a.* Riso lear, (OK. *lfre (as 
in lärnes emptiness) = 0S., OHG, ldri (Du. 
laar, G. leer) :- WGmo. *lárí, of unkn. 
origin.) fl. Empty. Also, clear of. —1507, 
2. Having no burden or load; (of a horse) 
without a rider. Obs. exo, dial, ME. 3. dial. 
Empty of food; hungry, faint for want of 
en emptiness, 
AL. waggon 
T'm rather lear at upper pet J NYPRRIES 

. (app. f. LRER v.) Looking 
1 oblique; aly, underhand —1830. 

Leer (Ii), v. 1630. [perh. f. LER sb.', 
with sense ‘to glance over one's cheek*.] 1, 
intr. To look obliquely or askance. Now 
only, to glance with a sly, immodest, or 

malign expression in one's eye. 12, To walk 

stealthily or with averted looks -1878. 3. 
trans. To give a leer with (the eye) 1835. 

1. Here Fannia leering on her own good man 


Pork. 3. [A working h cocking his head, leering his 
eye, and re row tongue D, JERROLD. 
Hence Lee ringls 


Leery (li*: Y a “Obs, exc. dial, 1676. |f. 


HAIR a, + Y) = Leer as dn various 
"Leery (ri), a, slang, 1790. [perh. f. 
LEER a*+ -Y'] Wide-awake, knowing, 


‘fly’. Hence Lee-rily adv, 

Lees, pl. (droge): seo LER ab.* 

tLeese, v. (OF. -léosan, corresp. to OF ris. 
ur\liasa, OS. far|liosan (Du. verliezen), OHG. 
virlliosan (G. verlieren), Goth. frallíusan; f. 
Gmo, base *leus- *laus« *loa-, repr. also by 
LEASING sb., -L Loose a. and v., Loss.) 
1. (rans, = Loss, in its various senses —1075. 
2. absol, and intr. To lose, be a loser ~1610. 
3. trans. To destroy; to bring to ruin or 
perdition; to spoil. = L, perdere ~1653. «4. 
Incorrectly used by Spenser in the atr, pa. t. 
and pa. pple. (lore, lorn) with sense ‘to 
forsake, desert, leave’, 

1. Flowers Pressed or Beaton, do |, the Freshness 
and Sweetness of their Odour BACON, 4. SPENSER 
F.Q. A, iv. 2, m, i. 44, Henoo [ wer, a do- 
wtroyer, a loser, fLee nos vòl, ab, losing, loss; 


occas, destruction, perdition. 

"Tee shore. 1679. [LER $5.) 1, A shoro 
that the wind blows upon. t2. A shore that 
shelters from the wind —1711. 

Lee side. Also dial. lew side. 1577. 
[LER sb.) "That side which is turned away 
from the wind. Opp. to weather side. 

Leet (Ht), sb. Obs, exo, Hist, (ME. = 
AFr, lete, AL, leta (X0), of unkn. origin.) 1. = 
Court Leer. 2, The jurisdiction of a court 
loot; the district over which this jurisdiction 
extended 1477. 3, attrib, an L.- jury, oto, 1651, 

Leet (Ht), »' Now chiefly Se, 1441. 
[Early forms lite, lytte, lythe (xv). Of obsouro 
origin, but prob. — AFr., OFr. lít(e, var. of 
liste Lust sb") 1. A Hist ot persons designated 
aw eligible for some office, 2. pl. The candi- 
Le forming a leet 1533. Hence Leet e. 


ay to, lace In a 1. 

be t. To be inl, to be on the beets, to put in L, 
to put on the 

tLeet, Ww 1571. [repr. OE. (wega) 


del&te junction (of roads) += Gme. *sal@tjam, 
f, *ya: Y- + *læt-; neo Let v.) A moeting of 
ways; in (SA three-, four-way l. 1091. 

Leet, obs. f. Lat v. 

Leetle (Pti). 1687. A joe. hesitating or 
emphatic E of LrrTLE. 
(n.) TH 


quasi-&, = LXX ab.' 2. 1549. 
L. shore = Lan SHORE. L qe a tide running 


3. Phr. On, upon, to (the) l 
Toward the lee (LER sb.* 2) 1785. 


Hence — SONS (of a ship) apt Sito! 
most a. situated 


Pep. to weatherly. Lee-wardi 
tol fLée-wardneos, tendency to fail 


LEE-WAY 


Lee:-way, leeway. 1669. (f. LEE sb. + 
Way.) The lateral drift of a ship to leeward 
of her course; the amount of deviation thus 
produced. Also fig. 

Phr. To make, feich up, make up l, Angle of li: 
the angle made by the direction of a ship's keel 
with that of its actual course. fig. We have a 

eat deal of leeway to make up with the Austral- 

jans 1884, 

Left (left). (ME. lift, lift, left :- OE. *lyft 
(as in, ly/tädi ‘left disease’, paralysis), 
Kentish left ‘inanis’; the primary sense of 
‘weak, worthless’ is found in EFris. luf, 
Du. dial. /oof, and the derived sense in MDu., 
LG. luchter, lucht, luft, N Bris. leeft, leefter; the 
ult. origin is unkn.] A. adj. 1. Distinctive 
epithet of the hand which is normally the 
weaker (see LEFT HAND), and of the other 
parts on the same side of the body (occas, of 
their clothing, as in /. boot, glove, etc.); hence 
also of what pertains to the corresponding 
side of anything else, Opp. to right, 2. That 
has the relative position of the left hand with 
respect to the right. In predicative use with 
const. of; in attrib. use now LEFT-HAND is 
usual, ME. 

1. Who stooping op'nd my 1, side, and took From 
thence a Rib Mut. L. side, thalf (also LEFT 
WAND): The position or direction (relative to a 
person) to which the l. hand points. Over the l. 
shoulder, now over the l. simply, a slang phrase 
implying that the meaning is the reverse of what 
ig sald, 2. Z. wing (of un army), l. branch (of a 
eam), L. bank (of a river): that to the 1. of a 

mson looking down the stream, That part of 
he shield which appears on the 1. side is called 
the dexter Cussans. L. side, l. wing in politics, = 
LEFT sb. 1 c. L. centre: in the French Chamber, 
those deputies of the centre (CENTRE sb, II. 4) 


who incline to the opinions of the Left and occupy 
seats adjacent to them, 
B. adv. On or towards the left side ME. 
Squadrons—1. wheel! 1796. 
. 8b. 1, a. = LEFT HAND ME. b. Mil. The 


left wing (of an army). Also in pl., the men 
whose place is on the left. 1707. c. In con- 
tinental legislatures, the section of the 
members sitting on the left side of the 
chamber (as viewed from the president’s 
chair), by custom those holding relatively 
liberal or democratic opinions. Hence 
transf. the more advanced or innovating 
section of a philosophical school, a religious 
sect, a political party, ete. 1837. 2. A glove, 
eto., for the left he ote, 1864, 

1. a. In her right. a ci wreath, In her 1, a human 
head TENNYSON. Cannon to 1. of them, , . Volley’d 
and thunder'd TENNYSON, b. Their Centres and 
Lefts move up 1832, 

Left (left), ppl. a. 1580. [pa. pple. of 
LEAVE v.'] 1, In senses of LEAVE v.! Now 
rare exc. in L-luggage (office, etc.). 2. With 
advs, or advb. phr. 1783. 


2. He camo to tha ie fo mi 
Cowra. hank me for some left-off clothes 

Left hand, ME. 
attrib, (usu. left-hand). 

Phrases. On, to the left hand (of): on the 1, side 
po in the direction of the 1. side; also fig, To take 
me hand (of): to place oneself on the 1. aide (of). 

o marry with the l. hand, to marry morganatic- 
Ally hence a wife of the L. hand: (a daughter) by the 
; hand, one born of such a marriage; occas, an 
illegitimate daughter, 

Tomo: left-hand blow, one delivered with the 

n hand; left-hand man, (a) a left-handed man; 
(b) one placed at one's left; left-hand marr: 
p marriage with the left hand (see above); so left- 

nd wife, queen; left-hand rope, rope laid up 
aa twisted ‘against the sun’; fleft-hand 
nee: a language written from right to left, ns 


Left-handed, a, (Stress variable.) 1485, 
(-8p*.) 1. Having the left hand more service- 
Able than the right; using the left hand by 
Preference. 2. fig. Awkward; clumsy, inapt 
1613. 3. Ambiguous, questionable. In 
medical language: Spurious. 1612. 4. Ill- 
omened, sinister, Of a deity: Unpropitions. 
(Ct. L. levus.) 1 Obs. 1609. 5. Of a marriage: 
Morganatic (from the custom in Germany by 
Which the bridegroom gave the bride his left 
hand in such marriages). Said also of the 
Parties so married, and of their issue. Occas. 
Applied also to fictitious or illegal marriages, 
9r to unions without marriage, and to their 
offspring. 1642. 6. Adapted to the left hand 
or arm, or for use by a left-handed person; 
[s ^ blow) delivered with the left hand 

?0. 7. Characterized by a direction or 


See LEFT a. 1. Also 


1195 


rotation to the left; producing such a rota- 
tion in the plane of a polarized ray. (Cf. 
LÆVO¢.) 1812. 

1. A left-handed bowler is nel always a right- 
handed bat 1892. 2. A good artist is left-handed 
to no profession FULLER. 3. A very left-handed 
compliment 1881. 4. The (Left-handed) stroaks 
of fortune 1650. 5. The children of a left-handed 
alliance are not entitled to inherit H. WALPOLE. 
6. Hall met him with a left-handed facer 1814. 
7. Left-handed, or reversed varieties of spiral 
lls WOODWARD. Hence Leftha:nded-ly adv., 


-ha:nder. 1861, [f. LEFT HAND + 
-ER!.] A left-handed person or blow. 

Left-handiness. [f. *lefl-handy adj. (= 
LEFT-HANDED 2) + -NESS.] Awkward manner. 
Ct. Fr. gaucherie. CHESTERY. 

Leftmost, a. Also leftermost. 1803. 
If. LEFT a. + -MOST.] Situated furthest to the 
left. 

Left-over. 1897. adj. and sb. (Something) 
left or remaining over; also, a survival 
(1911). 

Leftward (le-ftwad), adv. and a. 1483. 
If. LEFT a. + -WARD.] 1, adv. On, or in the 
direction of, the left hand. 2. adj, Situated 
on theleft. Also occas., Directed towards the 
left. 1813. 

1. L. and behind us is the desert 1898. 2. A 1. 
bend 1886. So Leftwards adv. = LEFTWARD 
adv, 1844. 

Leg (leg) sb. ME. [- ON. leggr :- *la3jaz 
(cf. Lombardie lagi thigh), of which there 
are no certain cognates elsewhere, Super- 
seded shank.) 

I. The limb. 1. One of the organs of support 
and locomotion in an animal body; in nar- 
rower sense, the part of the limb between the 
knee and foot. Also transf. and fig. 2. The 
leg cut from the carcass of an animal or bird 
for use as food 1533. b. Leg-of-mutton adj. 
phr., resembling a leg of mutton, esp. in 
Shape 1840. 3. An obeisance made by 
drawing back one leg and bending the other; 
a bow, serape. Now arch. or joc. 1589. 4. 
Short for BLACK-LEG 2. 1815. 5, Cricket. a. L. 
before wicket; the act of stopping with the 
leg a straight-pitched ball (a fault for which 
the batsman may be given 'out'). Also, 
simply, l. before. Abbrev. Lb.w, 1795. b. 
(Also the 1.) (a) That part of the ‘on’ side of 
the field which lies behind, or about in a 
line with, the batsman. Chiefly in (a hit) to 
(the) I. 1843. (b) The side of the pitch on 
which the batsman stands 1843. c, Hence, 
the position of a fieldsman placed to stop 
balls hit ‘to leg’; also, the fleldsman so 
placed 1816. 

1. Vse your legs, take the start, run awaie SHAKS. 

; One |, by truth supported, one by lies, They 
sidle to the goal COWPER. Phrases, a. AU legs and 
wings, said of an overgrown awkward young 
pemon; Naut. = overmasted, On the L, (of a dog) 
long in the leg, leggy. The boot is on the other L. (see 
Boor sb.*). To pull (or draw 8c.) a person's L, to 
‘get at’, befool him (colloq.). T'o give a person a l 
up, to help him to climb up, mount (a horse, etc.), 
or get over an obstacle (lif, and fig.). To have a 
bone in one’s L: a feigned excuse to avoid the use 
of one's legs, To lift (or heave up) the 1.: said of a 
dog voiding urine, b. T'o change L., (of a horse) to 
change step. To have the legs of, to outrun. To 
put (or set) one's best l. foremost, to exert oneself 
to the utmost. To shake a l., to dance. To stretch 
one's legs, to exercise them by walking. To take 
to one's legs, tto take one's legs, to run aw: €. On 
one’s legs: (a) standing, esp. to make a speech; 80 
joc. on one's hind legs; (b) well enough to go about; 
(c) fig. in a prosperous condition, established, esp. 
in to set (a person) upon his legs; also transf. of 
things. 7o Jat on one’s Mn to get well out of a 
difficulty. To get on one's hind legs: lit. of a horse, 
hence joc. of a man, to go into a rage. To stand 
upon one's own legs: to be self-reliant, Not a I. to 
atand on: no support whatever. d. On one's last 
legs, near the end of one’s life, or (fig.) resources; 
said also of things. e. To dance (run, walk, etc.) a 
person off his legs: to cause (him) to dance, etc. 
till he can do no more. f. Put for 'the power of 
using one’s legs’, as in fo feel, find one's legs. To 
keep one's legs, to remain standing or walking. 
See also SEA LEGS. 2. Then came up a l. of 
mutton DE FOE. b. Leg-of-mutton sail, a 
kind of triangular sail; so leg-of-mutton rig. Leg- 
of-mutton sleeve, one full and loose on the arm 
but close-fitting at the wrist. 3. Phr. T'o make a L. 
5. c. Long, short, square l, the fleldsman, or his 
position, far from or near to the wicket or about 
square with it. 

IL Something more or less like a leg in 


LEGALIST 


shape or function. 1. A representation of a 
leg; esp. in Her. 1500, 2. An artificial leg 
ME. 3. That part of a garment which covers 
the leg 1580. 4. A bar, pole, etc. used as a 
support or prop; esp. in Shipbuilding and 
Mining 1430, 5, One of the supports of a 
chair, table, stool, ete. 1680. 6. One of the 
branches of a forked, jointed, or curved 
object 1683. b. One of the sides of a triangle, 
viewed as standing upon a base (so Gr. 
oxéhos); one of the two parts on each side of 
the vertex of a curve 1659, 7. Naut. a. A 
name for various short ropes, which branch 
out into two or more parts 1627, b. A run 
made on à single tack. Chiefly in long, short 
L., a good l. 1867. 

5. Mr. Pickwick grated the legs of his chair 
against the ground DICKENS. 7. b. Valkyrie. . 
preferred a series of short legs off Wemyss Bay to 
weather the Skelmorlie 1895. 

Comb.: 1.-bone, the shin-bone, tibia; «rest, a 
contrivance for resting the 1. of an invalid when 
seated; -worm, the GUINEA WORM (q.v.) whicl 
attacks the legs. b. in Cricket: 1. b stump, 
that nearest the batsman; 1. ball, break, a ball 
which pitches on or breaks from the 1. side; -bye 
(see BYE 1 a); 1. hit, stroke, a hit to ].; -theory, 
bowling to leg with fleldsmen massed on that side. 

Leg (leg), v. 1001. [f. Lee sb.) 1. intr. 
To l. it: To walk fast or run. +2. To I. it, to 
‘make a leg’. To l. unto, to bow to. rare. 
—1633. 3. (rans. To work (a boat) through a 
canal-tunnel by pressing with the feet against 
the top or sides of the tunnel; to navigate (a 
tunnel) thus; also to l. through 1830. 4. To 
catch by, or hit on, the leg 1852. Hence 
Legger (in sense 3). 

Legacy (le:güsi), sb. ME. [- OFr. legacie = 
med.L. legatia legateship, f. L. legatus 
LEGATE sb. In Branch II repr. also AL. 
legantia (xm), f. legare; cf. LEGANTINE.] 

tI. 1. The function or office of a delegate or 
deputy —1583. b. spec. The function or office 
of a papal legate. To send in l: to send as 
legate. —1726. 2. The message or business 
committed to a delegate or deputy -1054. 3. 
A body of persons sent on a mission, or as à. 
deputation, to a sovereign, etc. ; also, the act 
of sending such a body —1598. 

II. tl. = Bequest 1. —1006. 2, A sum of 
money, ete. bequeathed to another: = Be- 
quest 2, fFormerly also in gen. sense, what 
one bequeaths. 1460. b. transf. and fig.; esp. 
= anything handed down by an ancestor or 
predecessor 1586. 3, attrib., as l.-duty, eto. 

2. You have paid. his l., at the hazard of ruining 
the estate ‘JUNIUS’. b. Leaving great legacies 
of thought TENNYSON, 3. L.-hunter, -monger, 
one who pays court to old and rich persons in hope 
of obtaining a l.; 80 legacy-hunting. 

Hence tLe-gacy v. to give or leave as a l; to 
bequeath a l. to. 

Legal (li-giil), a. 1600, [- (O)Fr. légal or L, 
legalis, f. lex, leg- law; Bee -AL'. Of. LEAL, 
Lovar.) 1. Of, pertaining to, or falling 
within the province of law 1529. b. Belonging 
to or characteristic of the profession of the 
law 1819. €. nonce-uses. Observant of law; 
devoted to law 1872, 2. Such as is required 
or appointed by law 1610, b. Such as is re- 
cognized by ‘law’ as dist. from ‘equity’ 1818. 
3. Permitted, or not forbidden, by law; 
lawful 1647, 4. Theol. a. Of, pertaining to, or 
based upon the Mosaic law. b. Of, pertaining 
to, or concerned with the law of works, i.e. 
salvation by works, not faith. 1500, 5. quasi- 
sb. Something legal; a legal formality, eto. ; 
Se. Law, the legal period within which 
reversion is permitted 1520. 

1, A L artifice BOYLE, L. debt MILTON, advice 
1898. Phr, L. man = Law Latin legalis homo, a 
man who has full |, rights. So l. person, b. A 1. 
face BYRON, mind (mod.). c. Edward. lived in a 
l. age STUBBS. 2. L. possession 1751, tribunals 
1844. L. tender: coin or other money, which a 
creditor is bound by law to accept, when ten- 


dered in payment of a debt. (See Act 33 Vict. c. 
1084.) 3. It is as 1.. .for the king to pardon, as for 
ence Legal- 


the e party to accuse CLARENDON. 
ly "ness (rare). 

Legalism (li:güliz'm). 1838. [f. LEGAL + 
ism.) 1. Theol. Adherence to the Law as opp. 
to the Gospel; the doctrine of justification 
by works, or teaching which savours of it. 
2. A disposition to exalt the importance of 
law or formulated rule 1878. 

Legalist (ligàlist). 1641. [f. LEGAL + 
-IST.] 1. Theol. An adherent or advocate of 


LEGALITY 


legalism. 2. A stickler for legality 1865. 3. 
One who views things from a legal stand- 
point 1829, Hence Le:gali-stic a. 

Legality (ligwe-ltti). 1460. [- Fr. légalité or 
med.L. legalitas, f. L. legalis; see LEGAL, -ITY. | 
1, Attachment to law or rule. b. Theol. 
Insistence on the letter of the law; reliance 
on works for salvation, rather than on free 
grace. Also personified. 1678. c, The spirit 
of the legal profession 1880. 2. The quality 
of being legal; lawfulness, In early use, 

timacy. 1533. 

1. c. L, delights in the ingenious contrivance of 
delays W. Cory. 2. To try the |. of the proceed- 
ings. .against him H, Cox. 

Legalize (légaloiz), v. 1710. [f. LEGAL 
+ -LE.] trans. To make legal; to authorize, 
Justify, sanction. 

A period. ‚when oppression was legalised HOOK. 
Hence Le:galiza-tion, the action of legalizing. 

Legantine (legébntin), a. 1533. [var. of 
LEkGATINE, by substitution of /egant-, pr. 
ppl. stem of legare, for the normal legat-; cf. 
the similar var., med.L. legantia (xm) for 
legatio (XI) LEGACY.] = LEGATINE. 

Legatary (le-gátüri). 1542. [- L. legatarius, 
f. legatum bequest; see LEGATE v., -ARY'.] A. 
adj. Of or pertaining to, or of the nature of a 
bequest 1676. B. sb. One to whom a bequest 
is left; a legatee. 

Legate (legit), sb. OE. [- (O)Fr. légat = 

L. legatus, subst. use of pa. pple, of legare 
depute, delegate; see -ATE'.] 1, An ecclesias- 
tic deputed to represent the Pope and armed 
with his authority. b. The ruler of a 
LEGATION (sense 5) 1653. 2. gen. An am- 
bassador, delegate, messenger ME. 3. Rom. 
Hist, The deputy or lieutenant of a general, 
or of the governor of a province; under the 
empire, the governor himself. Also transf. 
1474. 
1. L, a (or tde) latere (falso, of latere, of the side): 
a 1. of the highest class, one whose acts are 
virtually those of the Pope himself. 2. There 
stands The |, of the skies COWPER. Hence 
Le'gateship. 

Legate (ligé't), v. 1546, [~ legal-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. legare bequeath as a legacy; see 
*ATE'.] trans, To give by will, to bequeath. 
Hence Le:gatee:, one to whom a legacy has 
been bequeathed. 

Legatine (legütin) a. 1450, [- med.L. 
legatinua, f. legatus papal legate; see LEGATE 
8b., -INE, Cf, LEGANTINE.] Of, pertaining to, 
or having the authority of, a legate. (Earlier 
LEGANTINE and LEGATIVE.) 

L. constitutions: ecclesiastical laws, enacted in 
national synods, held under Jogntes from Pope 
Gregory IX and Pope Clement IV. L. synod: 
one held under the presidency of a (papal) legate. 

Legation (ligé^fon) 1400, (- (O)Fr. 
légation or L, legatio, f. legat-; s00 LEGATE v., 
10N.) 1, The action of sending a deputy, 
esp, à (papal) legate; the fact of his being 
sent. 2, His mission or commission 1470. 3. 
coner. The body of deputies sent on a mission ; 
^ diplomatie minister (now, not being an 
‘ambassador’) and his suite. Also attrib. 
1008, b. The official residence of a diplomatic 
minister 1863, 4, The dignity and office of a 
legate 1003. 5. Formerly, one of the provinces 
of the Papal States, governed by a legate 


1841. 

1. The Divine L. of Moses WARBURTON. 3. A 
secretary of l.. supplying their place 1756. attrib. 
The L, buildings 1886, Hence Lega-tionary a. of 
or pertaining to n 1,; qualified or ready to go on a 


1. CARLYLE, 

Legative (legátiv) a. 1537. (- late D. 
legativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] a. In L bull, 
commission: Deputing; conferring the 
authority of a legate. b. Of or pertaining to a 
legate, or (rarely) to an ambassador. 

Legato (legato), a. (adv. and sb.) 1811. 
[It., pa. pple. of legare :- L. ligare bind.) 
Mus, A direction: Smooth and connected, 
without breaks. (Opp. to staccato.) 
Legator (ligétóai). 1651. [- L. legator, f. 
legat-; see LEGATE v., -OR 2.] One who gives 
something by will; a testator. 
fLe'&ature. [f. LEGATE sb. + -URE.] The 
dignity and office of a legate; legateship. 

CLARENDON. 

Leg-bail. 1774. [See Bam sb.' 5.) In fo 
give leg-bail, to decamp. Hence occas. = 
* French leave’, etc. 
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Lege, obs. f. LEDGE v.* 

Legend (ledsénd) sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
légende — med.L, legenda, prop. ‘things to be 
read’, n. pl. of gerundive of legere read, 
taken as fem. sing. For the formation of. 
PREBEND.] 1, The story of the life of a saint. 
2. A collection of saints’ lives or of similar 
stories ME. +3. A story, history, account 
—1671. t4. A roll, list, record —1601. 5. Eccl. 
A book of readings or lessons for use at 
divine service, containing passages from 
Scripture and the lives of saints. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1440. 6, An unauthentic story handed 
down by tradition and popularly regarded as 
historical 1613. 7. An inscription or motto; 
chiefly spec., the words or letters impressed 
on a coin or medal, the title affixed to a 
picture 1611, b. gen. Written character; 
writing (rare) 1822. 98. Misused for LEGION. 


sity of Oxford HOOK. 7. No l. or effigy marks the 
graves of these royal Ladies FREEMAN. Hence 
tLe-gend v. trans. to tell as a 1. 

Legendary (le-dgéndari). 1513. [- med.L. 
legendarius adj. (-ium sb.), f. legenda; see 
prec., -ARY'.] A. adj. 1. Pertaining to or of 
the nature of a legend; connected or con- 
cerned with legends; related in legend 1563. 
b. Of writers: Relating legends 1646. 2. Con- 
taining the legend on a coin 1830. 

1. L. period, age, one of which the accounts are 
mostly of the nature of legends. Relics of a 
mythical or l. past 1900. 

. sb. 1. A collection of legends, esp. of 
lives of saints; occas. = The Golden Legend 
1513. 2. A writer of legends 1625. 

Legendry (le-dséndri), 1849. 
sb. + -RY.] Legends collectively. 

tLe-ger, a, 1481. [- Fr. léger i= Gallo- 

Rom. *leviariua, f. L. levis light.) Light, not 
heavy; slight, trifling. Also, nimble, —1598. 
Hence tLe-gerly adv. 

Leger, obs, f. LEDGER. 

Legerdemain (le:d5oxdimé'-n). ME, [- Fr. 
léger de main, i.e, léger light, de of, main 
hand.) 1. Sleight of hand; jugglery; con- 
juring tricks. 2. fransf. and fig. Trickery, 
hocus-pocus 1532; ta trick, a juggle —1003. 
13. A conjurer, CtmmkR. 4. attrib, or adj. 
Pertaining to or of the nature of legerdemain; 
juggling, tricky 1576. 

1. Will ye see any feates of activity, Some sleight 
ornen; leigerdemaine? BEAUM. & FL. 2. There is 
a certain 


|f. LEGEND 


nack or L. in argument SHAFTESB. 4. 


L. Tricks 1707. Hence gerdemai-nist, a 
conjurer, 
tLege'rity. 1561. [- Fr. légèreté; seo 


LEGER a. and -ITY.] Lightness (lit. and fig.); 
nimbleness —1830, 

tLegge, v. rare. ME. only. 
ALLEGE v.'] To alleviate. 

Legge, obs. f. LEDOR v.* y 

Legged (legd), a. 1470. [f. LEG sb. + 
-ED'.] Having legs (esp. such or so many); 
as in BAKER-l., bare-l., BOW-LEGGED, fino-l., 
etc. In Her. having legs of a specified 
tincture. 

Leg'd like a man Temp, 1, ii. 35. 

tLeggiadrous, a. rare. 1648. [f. It. leggia- 
dro light, sprightly + -ovs.) Graceful, 
elegant. 

Legging (legin), sb. Chiefly pl. 1763. [f. 
LEG sb. + -1NG! (but ef. -ING*).] In pl. A 
pair of outer coverings (usu. of leather or 
cloth) to protect the legs in bad weather, 
reaching from the ankle to the knee, or 
sometimes higher. 

Legging (legin), vbl. sb. 1872. [f. LEG v. 
+ -IN0'.] Making a leg or obeisance. 

Leggy (legi), a. 1787. [f. LEG sb. + -Y'.] 
Conspicuous for legs; lanky-legged. 

tLeg-harness. ME. Armour for the leg 


faphet. f. 


—1840. 
Leghorn (legóun, le:ghoun). 1753. [f. 
place-name Leghorn — It. Legorno (XVi- 


xvu), now Livorno repr. L. Liburnus.] 1. 
Name of a straw plaiting for hats and 
bonnets, made from a particular kind of 


LEGISLATIVE 


wheat, cut green and bleached, and imported 
from Leghorn in Tuscany; a hat or bonnet 
made of this or straw like this. Also attrib., 
as L. bonnet, chip, plait, etc. 2. Name of a 
breed of the domestic fowl 1854. 

Legible (le-d3th’l), a. (sb.) ME. [- late 
L. legibilis, f. legere road; see -IBLE.] a. Of 
writing: Plain; easily made out. b. Of com- 
positions: Accessible to readers (nonce-use) ; 
also, easy to read, readable (rare) 1076. c. 
transf. and fig. 1595. 

a. A fair, fast, l. hand 1620. c. The trouble I. in 
my countenance LAMB. Hence Legibi-lity. 
Le-gibly adv. 

Legific (lidsifüik), a. 1865. [f. L. lex, leg- 
law + -Fic.] Pertaining to the making of 
laws. 

Legion (li-dgan). ME. [~ OFr. legiun, -ion 
(mod. légion) — L. legio, legion-, f. legere 
choose, levy; see -ION.] 1. Rom. Antig. A 
body of infantry in the Roman army, 
ranging in number from 3,000 in early times 
to 6,000 under Marius, usually with a large 
complement of cavalry. b. Applied to 
certain bodies in modern armies 1598. 2. 
Vaguely: A host of armed men ME. 3. A 
vast host (of persons or things); esp. in the 
(inaccurate) phr, their name is L. = ‘they are 
innumerable’ (cf. Mark 5:9) ME. 4. L. of 
Honour [= Fr. Légion d'honneur]: a French 
order of distinction, conferred for civil or 
military services, etc. 1827. b. American L., 
a national association of ex-servico men 
instituted in 1919, British L., a similar 
association founded in 1921 and incorporated 
by Royal Charter in 1925. 5, Nat. Hist. An 
occasional term repr. an assemblage of 
objects intermediate in extent between a 
class and an order 1859. 6. attrib. or adj. 
Multitudinous 1678. 

1. b. Foreign lL. [= Fr. n étrangère]: a body of 
foreign volunteers in the French army in the 19th 
c., employed in the colonies, ete. 3. He. .call’d 
His Legions, Angel Forms, who lay intrans't 
Miur, P.L. 1. 301. A legioun is name to me; for we 
ben manye WycLir Mark 

Legionary (li-dgoniri). 1677. [= L. 
legionarius, f. legio; see preo., -ARY!.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to a legion. b. 
Of an inscription, mark, etc.: Designating a 
particular Roman legion 1851. 2, Constitut- 
ing or consisting of a legion or legions 1646. 

1. The whole multitude of l. soldiers ARNOLD. 
b. The |. mark of the title 1863. 

B. sb. A soldier of a legion, ancient or 
modern. Also a member of the Legion of 
Honour. 1598. 

The cowering 1., with whom to hear was to obey 
DE QUINCEY. 

Legioned (lrdsond) a. poel. 1818. If. 
LEGION + -ED*.] Arrayed in legions. 

Legislate (le-dzisle't), v. 1719. [Back- 
formation f. LEGISLATOR, LEGISLATION.) 1. 
trans. To make laws for. D'UnrEY. 2. intr. 
To make or enact laws 1805. 3. quasi-trans. 
To bring or drive by legislation into or out of. 
Also rarely trans. to bring about or control by 
legislation. 1845. 

2. Solon, in legislating for the Athenians, had an 
idea of a more perfect Constitution than he gave 
them Bp. WATSON. 3. The legislated depreciation 
of this one estate. .had cost him, $120,000. 1898. 

Legislation (ledsislé'-fon). 1655. [- late L. 
legis latio, i.e. legis gen. of lex law, latio 
proposing (a law); see -IoN and LEGISLATOR.] 
1. The action of making or giving laws; the 
enactment of laws, lawgiving. 2. The 
enactments of a legislator or legislature; 
enacted laws collectively 1838. 

1. Pythagoras, who dona L. to his Philosophy, 
and..pretended to Miracles..to give a more 
venerable Sanction to the Laws he prescribed LD. 
I n Hence Lefisla:tional a. pertaining 


Legislative (le-dzislétiv). 1641. [After 
LEGISLATION, LEGISLATOR; see -ATIVE. Cf. 
Fr. législatif (x1v).] 

A. adj. 1. That legislates; having the func- 
tion of making laws 1651. 2, Of or pertaining 
to the making of laws 1641; enacted or 
appointed by legislation 1855. Hence 
Le-gislatively adv. by legislation. 

1. On the 30th of September Ine , this 
National Assembly. .dissolved itself, and gave 
place to the succeeding L. National Assembly 
1797. 2. L. remedies 1855, penalties 1872, 
el n of Scotch industry LECKY. 


LEGISLATOR 


B. sb. The power of legislating; the body in 
which this is vested, the legislature. Opp. to 
executive. Now rare. 1642. 

Legislator (le'dgisle'tox). 1605. [- L. legis 
lator, i.c. legis gen. of lex, lator proposer, 
mover, agent-n. f. latus, pa. pple. of tollere 
raise; after phr. legem ferre propose a law.] 
One who makes laws (for a people or nation); 
a lawgiver; a member of a legislative body. 

Legislators have long since discovered the 
absurdity of attempting to fix prices by law 
JEVONs. transf. The alleged 1. of science BREW- 
STER. Hence Le-gislatorship, the position of l. 

Legislatorial (ledgislété?-ridl), a. 1774. 
[f. prec. + -AL'; See -ORIAL.] 1. Having the 
power to legislate, acting as a legislator or 
legislature 1819. 2. Of or pertaining to a 
legislator or legislation. 

Legislatress (le-dgisle'trés), — 1711. If. 
LEGISLATOR + .] A female legislator. 

Nature, a beneficent ]. MAINE. So Legisla-trix 


077. 
lic Gislature (le:dgislétida). 1055. [f. LEGIS- 
LATOR + -URE, after JUDICATURE.] 1. ‘The 
power that makes laws’ (J.); a body of 
persons invested with the power of making 
the laws of a country or state; spec. (U.S.) the 
legislative body of a State or Territory, as 
dist. from Congress. t2. The exercise of the 
function of legislation —1765. 

1. Twas April, as the bumpkins say, The l. 
called it May COWPER. 2. It was very incon- 
venient to have both the 1. and the execution in 
the same hands BURNET. 

Legist (ii-dgist). 1456. [- (O)Fr. légiste or 
med.L. legista (xu), f. L. lex, leg- law; see 
-*sT.] One versed in the law. (Cf. JURIST.) So 
tLe-gister ME, —1555. 

|Le-$it. [L., pres. or pa. t. 3rd pers. sing. 
of legere read.) Claim to ‘Benefit of 
Clergy’ based upon the fact of being able to 
read a verse of the Bible. BAXTER. 

Legitim: see LEGITIME. 

Legitimacy — (IIdsi-timisi). 1691. (f. 
LEGITIMATE; see -ACY.] 1, The fact of being 
a legitimate child. 2. Of a government or 
the title of a sovereign: The condition of 
being in accordance with law or principle. 
Now often, with reference to a sovereign’s 
title: The fact of being derived by regular 
descent; occas. the principle of lineal succes- 
sion to tho throne. 1817. 3. gen. Conformity 
to rule or principle, or (Logic) to sound 
reasoning 1830. 

2. The Doctrine of Divine Right, which has now 
come back to us, like a thief from transportation, 
under the alias of L. MACAULAY. 3. The 1. of our 
assumption 1836, 

Legitimate (lidsi-timét), a. 1494. [- 
med.L. legitimatus, pa. pple. of legitimare 
legitimize, f. L, lez, leg- law; see -ATE*.] 1. Of 
& child: Having the status of one lawfully 
begotten; entitled to full filial rights. Said 
also of a parent, and of lineal descent. (The 
only sense in Johnson.). tb. transf. Genuine, 
real; opp. to ‘spurious’ —1818. 2. Conform- 
able to law or rule; lawful, proper 1638. 
b. Normal, regular; conformable to a 
Standard type 1669. c. Of a sovereign's 
title: Resting on hereditary right. Hence, 
said of a sovereign, a kingdom, etc. 1821. d. 
Logically admissible 1797. 

1. The common law had deemed all those 
bastards who were born before wedlock: By the 
canon law they were I. HUME. 2. They [Moors] 
are a nation. .without a 1. country or a name W. 
IRviNG. b. Al, English classic MACAULAY. The 
l. drama: the body of plays, Shakespearian or 
other, that have a recognized theatrical and 
literary merit; also ellipt. (Theatr. slang) the l 
b. Both [methods] were I. logical processes MILL. 
Hence Legi-timate-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. 1. A legitimate child 1583; a legit- 
imate sovereign; also, one who supports the 
title of such sovereigns 1821. +2. Something 
to which one has a legitimate title. MILT. 

Legitimate (idgitime't) v. 1531. [- 
legitimal-, pa, ppl. stem of med.L. legitimare; 
See prec., -ATE?.] 1, trans. To render legit- 
imate by authoritative declaration or decree. 
Also fig. 1597. 2. To make legal by enact- 
ment. In early use, To give (a person) à 
legal claim fo (something). 1531. 3. To affirm 
or show to be legitimate; to justify 1611. 

1. To 1. the duke of Lancaster's ante-nuptial 
children HALLAM, 3. Necessity legitimates my 
Hye: for it is the only way to save our lives 


E. 
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Legitimation (Hdgitimé'fon). 1460. [- 
med.L. legitimatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N. Cf. 
(O)Fr. légitimation.] 1. The rendering or 
authoritatively declaring (a person) legit- 
imate. 12. Legitimacy —1089. b. transf. Of a 
literary work: Authenticity, genuineness. 
Now rare. 1635. 3. The action of making 
lawful; authorization 1660. 

3. The 1. of Money, and the giving it its denomin- 
ated value 1799. 

Legi-timatist. rare. 1800. [f. as next + 
-IST.] — LEGITIMIST. 

Legitimatize (lidzi-timateiz), v. 1791. [f. 
LEGITIMATE a. + -IZE.] trans. To render 
legitimate or lawful, esp. to render (a child) 
legitimate. 

Legitime (le-dsitim). Also flegitim. ME. 
[7 (O)Fr. légitime adj. and sb. — L. legitimus, 
f. ler, leg- LAW.) tA. adj. = LEGITIMATE a. 
—1795. B. sb. Civil and Sc. Law. The portion 
of his movable estate to which children are 
entitled on the death of their father. = L. 
legitima (pars) 1768. 

Legitimism (lidgi-timiz’m). 1877. [- Fr. 
légitimisme, f. légitime; sec prec., -ISM.] In 
Fr. or Sp. politics: Adherence to the claim 
of the so-called *legitimate pretender to the 
throne’. 

Legitimist (lidsitimist), 1841. [- Fr. 
légitimiste, f. as prec.; see -IST.] A supporter 
of legitimate authority, esp. of a mon- 
archical title claimed on the ground of direct 
descent; spec. in France, a supporter of the 
elder Bourbon line. Also attrib. or adj. 

Legitimize, v. 1833. [f. L. legitimus (see 
LEGITIME) + -E.] = LEGITMATIZE. Legi:t- 
imiza-tion. 

Legless (leglés, a. ME. [f. LEG sb. + 
-LESS.] Having no legs. 

Leglet (leglét). 1821. [f. LEG sb. + -LET.] 
1. A little leg. 2. An ornament for the leg. 
(After armlet, etc.) 1836. 

Leg-pull (legpul) slang. 1920. The act 
of ‘pulling a person's leg’ (see LEG sb. I. 1 
phr.. So Le:$-pu:ller, -pu:lling (1908). 

Leguleian (legiulián) 1631. [f. L. 
leguléius pettifogger + -AN.] 

A. adj. Pettifogging 1077. B. sb. A petti- 
fogger. So Legulei-ous a. 1660. 

Legume (legium, Mgiü:m). 1070. [- Fr. 
légume — L. legumen, f. legere gather, 60 
called because the fruit may be gathered by 
hand.] 1. The fruit or edible part of a legu- 
minous plant, e.g. beans, peas, pulse. Hence, 
A vegetable used for food; chiefly in pl. 1693. 
12. A leguminous plant —1725. 3. The pod of 
a leguminous plant 1785. 

Legumen (ligiū-mčn). Pl. legumens, 
\legumina. ME. [- L. legumen; see prec.] 
= prec. 

Legumin (ligiz-min) Also -ine. 1827. 
[f. LEGUME + -IN'!.] Chem. A proteid sub- 
stance resembling casein, found in legumin- 
ous and other seeds. 

Leguminous (liginminos) a. 1656. [- 
mod.L. leguminosus, f. L. legumen, -min- 
pulse, bean; see LEGUME, -OUS.] 1. Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of, pulse. 
2. Bot. Of or pertaining to the N.O. Legum- 
inosæ, which includes peas, beans, and other 
plants bearing legumes or pods 1677. b. Like 
what pertains to a leguminous plant 1688. 

Leibnitzian (ləibni'tsiăn). Also Leibni- 
tian, -izian. 1754. [f. the name of G. W. 
Leibnitz (1646-1716) + -IAN.] A. adj. Per- 
taining to Leibnitz or his philosophy or 
mathematical methods 1765. B. sb. A 
follower of Leibnitz. 


Leicester (le-stoz). 


1834. [Name of an 
English county town.] Used attrib. and 
hence ellipt. as sb., to designate a long- 
woolled variety of sheep and a long-horned 
variety of cattle originally bred in Leicester- 
shire. 

Leiger, leigier: see LEDGER. 

Leio- (loi-o) also lio-, comb. f. Gr. Actos 
smooth; as in: Leiophy-llous [Gr. ¢vMov] 
a., Bol. having smooth leaves; Leio-trich- 
ous [Gr. zpix-, 6pí£ hair) a., smooth-haired, 
belonging to the group |(Leio-trichi, one of 
the two so-called primary divisions of 
mankind. 

Leip(o)-: see L1P(0)-. 

Leister (līstə1). 1533. [- 


ON. ljósir 


LEMNIAN 


(Norw. dial. Hoster, Sw. ljuster, Da. lyster), f. 
ljósta Strike.] A pronged spear for striking 
and taking salmon, etc. Hence Lei'stér v. 
trans. to spear with a 1. 

Leisurable (le:5'üráb'l, 17-), a. 1540. [f. 
LEISURE + -ABLE; cf. pleasurable, etc.] 1. 
Leisurely, deliberate. 2. Not requiring 
haste; leisure (time). rare. 1607. Hence 
Lei-surably adv. (now rare). 

Leisure (les3'üi local ligüi.  [ME. 
leisour, -er — AFr. leisour, OFr. leisir (mod. 
loisir; Rom. subst. use of L. licére be 
permitted. Cf. PLEASURE.] +1. Freedom or 
opportunity to do something —1040. tb. An 
opportunity. ME. only. 2. Opportunity 
afforded by unoccupied time ME. b. Time 
allowed before it is too late. Now rare. 1553. 
3. The state of having time at one's own dis- 
posal; free time ME. b. A spellof free time. 
Now rare. 1449. 14. Leisureliness, delibera- 
tion —1077. 5. attrib. 1669. 

2. If your l. seru'd, I would speake with you 
SHAKS. b. For whose sanction there was no |. to 
wait JAS. MILL. 3. The Desire of L. is much more 
Natural, than of Business and Care TEMPLE. Phr. 
To tarry, attend, or stay (upon) a person's l.: to 
wait his time. Also fig. arch. 5. Let us pass a l. 
hour in story telling JOWETT. 

Phrases. Atl.: with ti ; with- 
out haste, with deliberation. At one's l.: when one 
has time; at one's ease or convenience, +By l. 
(also by good l.): with deliberation: at one's l.; by 
degrees; slowly. Also (= Gr. oxoAj), barely. 

Leisured (le5'üid, 1i-), a. 16031. [f. 
LEISURE + -ED*] 1. Characterized by 
leisure. 2. Having ample leisure, esp. in the l. 
class(es 1794. 

Leisurely (le:5'üxli, 17--), a. 1604, [f. LEI- 
SURE + -LY'.] 1. Having leisure; proceeding 
without haste 1613. 2. Of actions or agents: 
Performed or operating at leisure; deliberate. 

1. The men of l minds COLERIDGE. 2. A l. 
pow across the south of France 1875. Hence 

i'sureliness. So Lei-surely adv. 1486, 
lLeitmotiv (loi:tmoti-f). Also -motif, 

-motive. 1876. [G., f. leit- leading + motiv 
Motive.) Mus. In the musical drama of 
Wagner and his imitators, a theme associated. 
throughout the work with a partieular 
person, situation, or sentiment. 

Lek (lek), v. 1884. [perh. — Sw. leka to play; 
see LAKE v.] inir. Said of grouse: To con- 
gregate. Also Lek sb. a gathering or congre- 
gating 1871. 

Leman (le'măn, līïmăn). arch. [Early ME. 
leofman, lefman, lemman, f. léof, léf LIEF. + 
Man.) 1. A lover or sweetheart; foccas. a 
husband or wife. 2. In bad sense (of. 
paramour): An unlawful lover or (chiefly in 
later archaistic use) mistress ME. 


2. Yea! none did love him—not his lemans dear 
BYRON. 


Leme, obs. f. LEAM sb." and v. 

Lemma! (le'mă). Pl. lemmas, |lem- 
mata. 1570. [= L. lemma — Gr. Afuua, pl. 
Mjuuara something taken for granted or 
assumed, theme, argument, title, f. *lab-, 
base of AauBáves take.) 1. Math., ete. A 
proposition assumed or demonstrated, pre- 
liminary to the demonstration of some other. 
2. a. The argument or subject of a literary 
composition, prefixed as a heading or title; 
a motto appended to a picture, etc. b. The 
heading or theme of a scholium, annotation, 
or gloss. 1010. 

2. b. He marks off the 1. from the body of the 
note in cases in which a I. is given 1896. 

Lemma! (le:ma). Pl. lemmata (le'mătă). 
1880. [- Gr. Aduua, f. Aéwew peel.) Embryol. 
The primary or outer layer of the germinal 
vesicle. 

Lemming (le‘min). Also leeming. 1713. 
[7 Norw. lemming, rel. to Sw. lemmel, tlemb 
(pl. lemmar), Norw. lemende.] A small arctic 
rodent, Myodes lemmus, resembling a fleld- 
mouse, about 6 in. long, with a short tail, 
prolific, and remarkable for its annual 
migrations to the sea. Also I.-mouse, -rat. 

Collared or Snowy 1., Cuniculus torquatus. 

Lemnian (lemniin), a. 1011. [f. L. 
Lemnius, Gr. Ańunos (f. Añwos the island 
Lemnos) + -AN.] Of or pertaining to Lemnos. 

L. earth (L. terra Lemnia), sigillated earth, 
sphragide. ZL. reddle, an ochre of a deep-red 
colour and firm consistence, occurring in con- 
junction with the Lemnian earth, and used as a 
pigment. L. smith; Hephestus or Vulcan. 


LEMNISCATE 


Lemniscate (lemni-skét). 1781. [- mod.L. 
lemniscala, fem. of L. lemniscatus adj., 
adorned with ribbons, f. lemniscus; see next, 
-ATE'.] a. Geom. The designation of certain 
closed eurves, having a general resemblance 
to the figure 8. b. Alg. Used attrib. in l 
function, one of a class of elliptie functions 
first investigated by Gauss, in connection 
with formule relating to this class of curves. 

\Lemniscus (lemnisk?s). Pl. -ci (-sei). 
Also tlemnisc (1706-18). 1849. [L. lemnis- 
cus, Gr. Anuvíokos ribbon.] 1. The character + 
used by ancient textual critics in annota- 
tions. 2. One of the minute ribbon-like 
appendages of the generative pores of some 
entozoans 1855. 

Lemon (lemon), sb.* (ME. lymon — (O)Fr. 
limon (now restricted to the lime), corresp. 
to Sp. limón, Pg. limão, It. limone, med.L. 
limo, limon-; f. Arab. lima, collect. lim 
fruits of the citron kind. See Limp sb.'] 
1, An ovate fruit with a pale yellow rind, 
and an acid juice. The juice yields citric 
acid; the rind yields oil or essence of lemons, 
used in cookery and perfumery. b. slang 
(orig. U.S.). Something worthless or dis- 
tasteful 1863. 2. The tree (Citrus limon- 
um) which bears this fruit 1615. 3. The 
colour of the lemon; pale yellow. More 
fully l.-colour, 1796. 4. altrib., as L.-bloom, 
L-cake, l.-coloured, etc. 1598. 5. quasi-adj., 
short for lemon-coloured 1875. 

Comb.: l.-balm, Melissa officinalis; -cheese, a 
confection made from lemons, butter, and eggs; 
-cutting, the feat of e a suspended I. in 
two ing at full speed; 


sar , à fragrant E. Indian grass (Andropogon 
scheenanthus) yielding the grass oil used in per- 
fumery; al 'rib.; -kali, a mixture of tartaric 
acid and sodium bicarbonate, which when dis- 
solved form an effervescing drink; -plant 
(Aloysia citriodora), the so-called lemon-scented 
verbena; -squash, a drink from soda- 
water, lemon-juice, and sugar; -squeezer, an 
instrument for squeezing out the juice of lemons; 
-thyme, a lemon-scented variety of thyme; 
tree, (a) = sense 2; (b) = lemon-plant; -verbena 
= lemon-plant; -wood, a New Zealand tree, the 
Tarata, 

Hence Lemon v. to flavour with l. Lemony a. 

Lemon (le:mon), sb.* 1835. [- Fr. limande 
(xir), beside lime (cf. It. lima, limanda); of 
unkn. origin.] In lemon-dab, lemon-sole, 
names for certain species of plaice or 
flounder. 

Lemonade (lemoné'-d). Also tlimonade. 
1003. [- Fr. limonade, f. limon lemon.] A 
drink made from lemons, with (aerated) 
water and sugar. So tLemona:do 1640-76. 

Lemur (lima). Pl. lemurs, |lemures 
(le-mitiriz), 1580. [-mod.L. lemur (Linnreus), 
deduced from L. pl. lemures shades of the 
departed; 80 named because of the spectre- 
like suggestion of the face.] 1. Rom. Myth. 
In pl. The spirits of the dead. 2. Zool. A 
genus of nocturnal mammals of the family 
Lemuride, found chiefly in Madagascar, 
allied to the monkeys, but having a pointed 
muzzle like that of a fox; an animal of this 
genus 1795. 

1, The Lars, and Lemures moan with midnight 

laint MILT, Hence Lemu:ridous a. belonging 

o m family Lemuridz. Le‘murine a, and sb. = 
next. 


Lemuroid (le-mitiroid). 1873. [f. LEMUR + 
-01D.] A. adj. Resembling the lemurs; 
pertaining to the sub-order Lemuroidea, of 
which the genus Lemur is the type. B. sb. A 
Jemuroid animal 1873. 

tLend, sb. (OE. *lenden (only in pl. 
lendenu) = OFris. lenden, OS. lendin loin, 
OHG. lentin, lenti kidney, loin, ON. lend 
loin; ult. rel. to L. lumbus.] Chiefly pl. The 
loins; also, the buttocks —1550. 

Lend, sb.' Sc. 1575. [f. LEND v.) A loan. 

Lend (lend), v.' Pa. t. and pple. lent. 
OE. [Late ME. lende (xiv), superseding 
léne(n :— OE. l&nan, corresp. (with difference 
of conjugation) to OFris. léna, lénia, Du. 
leenen, OHG. léhandn (G. lehnen enfeoft); 
f. læn LOAN sb.' The substitution of lend- 
for lén-, which became established in xv, 
arose from the fact that the pa. t. lende 

and pa. pple. lent of léne, by assoc. with the 
conjugation of bend, send, wend, suggested 
an inf. lende.] 1. trans. To grant temporary 
possession of (a thing) on condition of the 
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return of the same or its equivalent. b. spec. 
To let out (money, etc.) at interest OE. c. 
absol. or intr. To make a loan or loans OE. 
2. To grant, bestow; to impart, afford (usu. 
something not in the possession of the sub- 
ject, or something viewed as a temporary 
possession or attribute) OE. tb. To hold out 
(a hand) to be taken —1611. c. To l. an ear 
or one's ears: to listen ME. d. To afford the 
use or support of; esp. in fo l. a hand, etc., to 
assist 1598. e. To give or deal(a blow). Now 
dial. 1460. f. To devote (one's strength) to. 
rare. 1697. 3. refl. To accommodate oneself 
to. Of things: To admit of being applied fo a 
purpose or subjected fo a certain treatment 
1854. 

'o lende one his house to solemnise a mariage 
1573. To 1. a volume of poems 1785, a lease for 
perusal 1803. b. Thou shalt not..l. him th 
victuals for increase Lev. 25:37. c. Hee that hat 
pity vpon the poore, lendeth vnto the Lord Prov. 
19:17. Phr. To l. out: = 1, 1 b: now esp. used of 
lending libraries. 2. While Heaven lends us grace 
Mut. Comus 938. "Tis distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view CAMPBELL. b. L. me thy hand, 
and I will giue thee mine SHAKS. c. The youn; 
king seemed to |. a willing ear GEO. ELIOT. d. 
Lend 's a Hand here MoTTEUX. 3. None lends 
itself better to architectural purposes 1874. 

Hence Le'ndable a. that may be lent. 

fLend, v. Obs. [OE. lendan = OHG. 
lenten, ON. lenda :- Gmc. *landjan, f. 
*landam LAND sb. Superseded by LAND v.] 
intr. To arrive, light (up)on, remain, tarry 
—1535. 

Lender (lendoa). Also flenner. [orig. 
OK. lénere, f. L@nan LEND v.!; later f. the vb. 
+ -ER'.] One who lends, esp. at interest. 

Lending (le-ndin), vòl. sb. ME. [f. LEND 
v.t + -ING'] 1, The action of LEND v.'; esp. 
the letting out of money at interest. 2. coner. 
Something lent 1602; fspec. pl., money ad- 
vanced to soldiers when the regular pay 
cannot be given —1037. 

2. Mowbray hath receiu'd eight thousand 
Nobles, In name of lendings for your Highnesse 
Soldiers SHAKS. 

Lending, ppl. a. 1586. 

-ING*.] That lends. 

L. library, one from which books are lent. 

tLene, a. and sb. 1751. [- L. lenis smooth.) 
Phonetics. Applied to the smooth breathing 
(spiritus lenis) in Greek; also to a stopped 
(esp. voiceless) consonant, opp. to aspirate 

Lene: see LEND v.* 

tLeng, adv. [OE. leng = OS. leng :- Gmc. 
*lanziz adverbial comparative of *lapjaz 
Lone a.] Longer -ME. 

tLenger, a. and adv. (OE. lengra :- Gmc. 
*laysizon; compar. of lang LONG a.; see -ER?.] 
A. adj. Longer —1501. B. adv. Longer —1590. 

fLengest, a. and adv. [OE. lengest :— 
Gmc. laņgistaz; superl. of lang; see LONG a., 
-EST.] A. adj. Longest, very long —1530. B. 
adv. Longest —1485. 

Length (lenp), sb. [OE. lengpu (rare, the 
usual word being lengu, lenge, which sur- 
vived till xvn) = Du. lengte, ON. lengd :— 
Gmc. lapsipó, f. lagsaz LONG a.; see -TH!.] 

I. Quality of being long. 1. Linear measure- 
ment of any thing from end to end; the 
greatest of the three dimensions of a body or 
figure. 2. Extent from beginning to end, 
e.g. of a period of time, a series, a word, etc. 
ME. 3. The quality or fact of being long; 
opp. to shortness ME.; prolixity (now rare) 
1593. b. An instance of this; esp. a long 
period 1697. 4, A distance as long as some- 
thing specified ME. b. Sport. The length of a 
boat, a horse, etc., taken as a unit in stating 
the amount by which a race is won 1664. 5. 
With a demonstrative or other defining 
word: Distance 1450. b. fig. in advb. 
phrases, as, to go (to) the l. of, a (great, etc.) l., 
(all, etc.) lengths 1697. 16. Reach —1028. 7. 
Pros. Quantity (of a sound or syllable). 
Also, long quantity (opp. to shortness). 1575. 
8. Cricket. The proper distance for pitching a 
ball in bowling. Also = length ball. 1776. 

1. The full 1. of the rope between us TYNDALL. 
Phr. To find, get, know the 1. of (a person's) foot; 
see Foor sb. The l. of one's tether; see TETHER. 2. 
The lenght of the siege LD. BERNERS. b. To see a 
friend after a l. of absence LANDOR. 3. Such 
Customes have their force, onely from L. of Time 
HOBBES. Excuse my l. BURKE. 4. At arm's1.: see 


[f. as prec, + 
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ARM sb.! Cable(’s) l.: see CABLE 8b. 2b. One'sl.: I 
fell all my 1. 1870. b. The Oxford crew won by 
three and a half lengths 1894, 5. He [Essex] had 
marched to the l. of Exeter CLARENDON. b. The 
cunningest of men, able to lie all lengths CARLYLE. 
6. If I can get him within my Pistol’s 1. SHaxs, 
SR to stop a ball dropped rather short of a |, 


1833. 

II. Concrete senses. 1. a. A long stretch or 
extent 1595. b. A piece of a certain or dis- 
tinct length 1565. 2. Theatr. slang. A portion 
of an actor’s part, consisting of forty-two 
lines 1736. 3. Brewing. The quantity of wort 
drawn off from a certain quantity of malt 
1742. 

1. Large lengths of seas and shores SHAKS. 2. 
Kean said that ‘Iago was three lengths longer 
than Othello* 1865. 

Phr. At length. a. To the full extent; in full; 
without curtailment. Also at full, great, some, ete. 

b. After a long time; at or in the end. tc- (a) 
At a distance; (b) in an extended line; tandem- 
fashion; (c) of a portrait = FULL LENGTH 1. d. 
With the body fully extended. Now usu. at (one’s) 


Comb, 1. ball Cricket, a ball pitched a l. (see 
sense I. 8). 

Hence tLength v. to make or become longer ME. 

Lengthen (lenp’n), 1440, [f. LENGTH sb. + 
EN*.] 1, trans. To make longer. Also with 
out. tb. Used for: To eke out, cause to last 
longer. Also with out, —1748. 2. inir. To 
become longer 1695. 

1. Then will Il. thy dayes 1 Kings 3:14. Tola 
vowel 1755. b. We agreed for the Gallapagos to 
get Turtle to l. our Provisions 1712. 2. Phr. T'o l. 
out (Mil.): to stride out. 

Lengthful (le-npfiil), a. poet. (Now rare.) 


1611. [f. LENGTH sb. + -FUL.] Of great 
length, long. 
Lengthways (le-npwé'z), adv. 1599. [f. 


LENGTH sb. + -WAYS.] In the direction of the 
length (of something). 

Lengthwise (le-npwoiz). 1580. [f. as prec. 
+ -WISE.] A. adv. = prec. B. adj. Following 
the direction of the length 1871. 

Lengthy (le-npi) a. 1689. [f. LENGTH sb. + 
-x', Orig. an Americanism.] Characterized 
by length; having great length; often (of 
speeches, ete.) prolix, tedious. 

I grow too minute and 1, J. ADAMS. L. correspon- 
dence 1844, pleadings FREEMA A and 
stupendous cliff line H. M. STANLEY. Hence 
Le'ngthily adv. Le'ngthiness. 

Lenience (li-niéns). 1796. [f. LENIENT; see 
-ENCE.] Lenient action or behaviour; in- 
dulgence. 

Leniency (li-niénsi). 1780. [f. LENIENT; see 
-ENCY.] The quality of being lenient. 

Lenient (Irniént) 1052. [~ lenient-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. lenire soothe, f. lenis soft, 
mild; see -ENT. Cf. Fr. tléntent.] 

A. adj. 1. Softening, soothing, relaxing; 
emollient. Somewhat arch. 2. Indisposed to 
severity; gentle, mild, tolerant 1787. 

1. L. of grief and anxious thought MrirT. The |. 
hand of time FosTER. 2. L. laws 1787, measures 
1828. Hence Le-niently adv. 

TB. sb. An emollient —1794. 

Lenify (lrnifoi), v. 1568. [- late L. leni- 
ficare, f. lenis soft, mild; see -FY.] fl. trans. 
To relax, make soft or supple (some part of 
the body); to render (cider) mellow. Also, to 
mitigate (a physical condition). 1574. 2. To 
assuage, mitigate, soften, soothe (pain, 
suffering, etc.). Also, to mitigate (a sentence). 
Now rare. 

Lenitive (le-nitiv). late ME. [- med.L. 
lenitivus, f. lenit-, pa. ppl. stem of L. lenire 
soften; see -IvE. Cf. (O)Fr. lénitif, -ive. In 
sense 2 as if f. LENITY + -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. Tending to allay or soften; miti- 
gating, soothing; gently laxative; esp. in l 
electuary. +2, Of persons, etc.: Displaying 
leniency, gentle —1655. 

1. Such Writers. . use the most l. language in ex- 
joue distastfull matter FULLER. Hence 

e-nitive-ly adv., -ness. 

B. sb. 1. A lenitive medicine or appliance. 
Also fig. 1563. 2. Anything that softens or 
soothes; a palliative 1614. 

2. He hath under his greatest Misery the L. of 
Hope HALE. 

Lenitude (le-nitizd). rare. 1027. [- L. 
Tenitudo, f. lenis soft, mild; see -TUDE.] fa. 
In a material sense: Smoothness. b. = 
LENIY. 

Lenity (le-niti). 1548. [- OFr. lénité or L. 
lenitas, f. as prec.; see -ITY.] Mildness, 
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gentleness, mercifulness. Also, an instance 
of this. 

Hee is the verie soule of lenitie 1592. 

Leno (lino) 1804. [— Fr. linon (linon), f. 
lin flax; see LINE sb., LINEN.] A kind of 
cotton gauze, used for caps, veils, curtains, 
etc. Also attrib. 

fLeno:cinant, a. 1664. [— lenocinant-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L, lenocinari flatter, wheedle; see 
-ANT.] Inciting to evil. Hv. MORE. 

Lens (lenz). Pl. lenses; also formerly 
lens, lens's, and in L. form lentes. 1693. 
[- L. lens LENTIL; 80 called on account of its 
shape.] 1, A piece of glass, or other trans- 
parent substance, with two curved surfaces, 
or one plane and one curved, serving to 
cause regular convergence or divergence of 
the rays of light passing through it. (Now 
sometimes applied to analogous contriv- 
ances, as acoustic l, electric l.) b. spec. A 
lens or combination of lenses used in photo- 
graphy 1841. 2. Anat. a. = crystalline lens 
(see CRYSTALLINE a.) 1719. b. One of the 
facets of a compound eye 1868. 3. attrib., as 
L-shutler, etc.; also, L-eye = 2b; -form = 
LENTIFORM 1787. Hence Lensed a. provided 
with a1. or lenses; Le-nsless a. having no l. 

Lent (lent) 55. ME. [Shortened from 
LENTEN.] i. The season of spring. Obs. exc. 
in Comb. ME. 2. Eccl. The period including 
40 weekdays extending from Ash-Wednes- 
day to Easter-eve, kept aa a time of fasting 
and penitence, in commemoration of Our 
Lord's fasting in the wilderness ME. b. 
transf. and fig. 1598. c. pl. At Cambridge: 
The Lent-term boat-races 1893. 13. Hence, 
a, A period of forty days, esp. in I. of pardon, 
an indulgence of forty days —1535. tb. A 
period of fasting prescribed by any religious 
system —1781. 

2. What is a Ioynt of Mutton..in a whole L.? 
SHAKs. 


lent-lily: evon, N. biflorus; L.-term 
(at the Universities), the term in which L. falls. 
tLent, sb.* Also lente, ME. only. [- lent-, 
stem of L, lens LENTIL.) Lentils, 
Lent (lent), a. Also lente. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
lent or L. lentus.) ti. Slow, sluggish; said 


esp. of a fever, a fire —1732. 2. Mus. = 
LENTO. Now rare. 1724. 
Lent (lent), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 


LEND v.'] In senses of LEND v.' (Formerly 
often = ‘borrowed’.) 

Lent, obs, pa. t. and pple. of LEAN v. 

-lent, suffiz, in adjs. from L. The L. end- 
ing -lentus nearly = Eng.-FUL. Normally it 
is preceded by u, as in turbulentus turbulent; 
exceptions are pestilentus pestilent, violentus 
violent, sanguinolentus bloody. 

lLentamente (lentame-nte), adv. 1762. 
lt., f. lento slow.] Mus. Slowly, in slow time. 

Lenten (le-nt’n), sb. and a. tAlso Sc. and 
north. lentern, lentrin, -on. [OE. lencten 
str. masc.; prob. a derivative, through a 
Shorter form appearing as MLG., MDu., Du. 
lente, Ger. lenz, etc., of *lango- LONG a., with 
reference to the lengthening of the days in 
Spring. The eccl. sense is peculiar to Eng.; 
in the other Teut. langs. the only sense is 
‘spring’. In attrib, use lenten is now 
apprehended as an adj., as if f. LENT + -EN*.] 

TA. As separate sb. Obs.; superseded by 
LENT sb. 1. Spring; = LENT sb.' 1. -ME. 
2. = LENT sb.! 2, 1558. 

B. atirib. or adj. 1. Of or pertaining to 
Lent, observed or taking place in Lent, as in 
L. day, fast, sermon, etc. OE. 2. Appropriate 
io Lent; hence of provisions, etc., such as 
may be used in Lent, meagre; of clothing, 
looks, ete., mournful-looking, dismal 1577. 

1. The Divell whipt St. Jerom in a I. dream, for 
Teading Cicero MILT, 2. L. fare WESLEY. 
Dabitur's 1. face BROWNING. 

Comb.: +1.-chaps, applied to a person having a 
lean visage; L.-corn, corn sown about Lent; 1. 
fig, +(a) a dried fig; (b) a raisin; L. lily (rare)= 

ent-lily; 1. pie, a pie containing no meat. 

Lenticel (le-ntisel). 1870. [— mod.L. 
lenticella (De Candolle, Fr. lenticelle), dim. f. 
L. lens, lent- lentil.] 1. Bot. A lenticular 
corky spot on young bark, corresponding to 
one of the epidermal stomata. 2. Anat. A 
lenticular gland 1888. So Lenticellate a. 
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producing lenticels; ha eor] on 
the bark 1855. did ern 

Lenticular (lentikiülài. 1658. [- L. 
lenticularis, f. lenticula; see LENTIL, -AR!.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the form of a lens or of a 
lentil; double convex. 2. a. Of or pertaining 
to a lens 1875. b. Of or pertaining to the 
(crystalline) lens of the eye 1822. 

L. bed Geol., ‘a bed which thins away in all 
directions’ (Green); 1. ore, beds of red us 

from the flattened grains which 
compose it. 


TB. sb. a. A lenticular glass or lens. b. A 
lenticular knife, i.e. a scraper used in osteo- 
tomy. —1802. 

Hence Lenti-cularl: 
after the fashion of a lens. 

Lentiform (le-ntifgam), a. 1706. [f. L. lens, 
lent- lentil + -FoRM.] Having the form of a 
lentil or of a lens. 

Lentigerous (lenti-d3éres), a. 1889. [f. L. 
lens, lent- lentil + -GEROUS.] Having a crystal- 
line lens: said of the eyes of some molluscs. 

\\Lentigo (lentoigo). Pl. lentigines (lenti-- 
dainiz) ME. [L.,f. as prec.) A freckle or 
pimple; now usu. collect. tor a freckly affec- 
tion of the skin. Hence Lenti-ginous a. full 
of freckles; affected with 1. 1597. 

Lentil (lentil). (ME. lentille — (O)Fr. 
lentille += Rom. *lenticula, t. L. lenticula, dim. 
of lens, lent- lentil.) 1. Chiefly pl., in early 
use occas. collective sing. The seed of a 
leguminous plant (Ervum lens, Lens 
esculenta); also the plant itself, cultivated for 
food. tb. = DvoKwkEED (Lemna). More fully 
Water l. (= Fr. lentilles d'eau]. 1597. 12. pl. 
Freckles on the skin. (Cf. LENTIGO.) —1094. 
3. attrib., as l.-soup, etc.; l.-shell (Zool.), the 
genus Ervillia. 1555. 

IlLentiscus (lenti:skis). PI. lentisci, len- 
tiscus's. 1587. [L.] = next. 

Lentisk (le-ntisk). late ME. [~ L. lentiscus, 
prob. of alien origin] The mastic tree 
(Pistacia lentiscus). 

Lentitude (le-ntitiud). 1623. [- L. lenti- 
tudo, f. lentus slow; see -TUDE.] Slowness, 
sluggishness. 

Lento (lento). 1724. [It.] Mus. A direc- 
tion: Slow; slowly. 

Lentoid (le-ntoid), a. 1879. [f. L. lens, 
lent- (see LENS) + -01D.] Having the form of a 
lens or lentil. 

Lentor (lentes, lentoi. 1615. [- L. 
lentor viscosity, f. lentus; see LENT a., -OR 1. 
Ct. (O)Fr. lenteur, whence partly sense 2.] 
1. Of the blood, etc.: Clamminess, tenacity, 
viscidity. Now rare. tb. coner. A viscid 
component of the blood -1722. 2. Slowness; 
want of vital activity 1763. 

fLe:ntous, a. 1046. [f. L. lentus viscid + 
-ous.] Clammy, viscid. SIR T. BROWNE. 

L’envoy, lenvoy. ME. See ENVOY sb." 1. 
Pag. Is not lenuoy a salue? Ar. No, Page, it is 
an epilogue SHAKS. 

llLeo (li-o). OE. [L.; see LION.] The Lion, 
the zodiacal constellation lying between 
Cancer and Virgo. Also, the fifth sign of the 
zodiac (named from this constellation). Leo 
Minor, a minor constellation, lying between 
the Great Bear and Leo. 

Leon, obs. f. Lion. 

Leonid (li-daid). Also pl. in L. form 
Leonides (lio-nidiz). 1870. [f. L. leo, leon- 

+ -ID.] Astron. One of the meteors which 
appear to radiate from Leo. 

Leonine (1i-ónoin, -nin) a. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
léonin, -ine or L. leoninus, -ina, f. leo, leon- 
LION; see -INE'.] 1, Lion-like; resembling 
that of a lion. 2. Of or relating to a lion 
1500. Hence Le-oninely adv, 

1. A man of 1. aspect 1887. L. monkey: the 
Macacus leoninus. UMP ee 

e ion or partnershi m. Law): 
vat m the terms that E^ should take all the 
rofits and another bear all the loss’ (Poste); 
feta by Cassius to be not binding. 

Leonine (li-dnoin, -nin), a.' and sb. 1658. 
(f. proper name Leo; identical in form and 
ult. in origin with prec.) A. adj. 1. Pertaining 
to one of the popes named Leo 1870., 2. L. 
verse: Latin verse consisting of hexameters, 
or alternate hexameters and pentameters, in 
which the final word rhymes with that pre- 
ceding the cæsural pause. So l. poet, rhyme. 
(For conjectures as to the identity of the in- 


adv. in a l. manner; 
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yentor see Du Cange. 1658. B, sb. pl. 
Leonine verse 1846. 

L, city (mod.L. Civitas Leonina], that part of 
Rome, including the Vatican, which was walled 
and fortified by Leo IV (e 850). 

\Leontiasis (li:ontoiásis). 1753. [mod.L. — 
Gr. Acovrlacis, f. Adwv, Aeovr- lion; see -ASIS.] 
Med, 1. A form of leprosy in which the face 
looks somewhat lion-like. 2. Hypertrophy of 
the bones of the face and skull, inducing a 
lion-like expression. 

liILeontodon (li:o-ntódón). 1807. [mod.L. f. 
as prec. + déovs, ddov7- tooth; tr. DANDE- 
LION,] A plant of the genus Leontodon, of 
which the Dandelion was the original type. 

Leopard (le-poid). [ME. leopard, also 
lebard, lubard, libbard, etc. — OFr. leopard, 
etc., (mod. léopard) — late L, leopardus — late 

Gr. Àeónapõos, AlSO AeovrómapBos, f. Aéwv, Meovr- 
LION + mápóos PARD'; so named because 
supposed to be a hybrid between lion and 
*pard'.] 1, A large carnivorous quadruped, 
Panthera pardus, also called the Panther, a 
native of Africa and southern Asia. Its coat 
is yellowish fawn shading to white under the 
body, with dark brown or black rosette-like 
spots. (In pop. language, the smaller 
varieties only are leopards, the larger being. 
called panthers.) 2. A figure of a leopard in 
painting, heraldry, etc. ME. b. Anc. Her. A 
lion passant guardant [Fr. lion léopardé), as 
in the Arms of England ME. c. A gold coin 
of Edward III having on the obverse a lion 
passant guardant. 3. Sea leopard = 
leopard-seal: see SEA. 4. altrib., as l. skin, 
whelp, etc. ME. 

1. American L., the jaguar, Felis onca, Hunt- 
ing L., the cheetah; Snow L., the ounce, F. irbis. 
Can the blacke More change his skin? or the 1. his 
spottes BIBLE (Genev.) Jer. 13:23. 2. With Lib- 
bards head on knee L.L.L. V. ii. 551. 4. L, cat, 
(a) the African wild cat, Felis serval; (b) the wild 
cat of India and the Malay Archipalsgo, F, ben- 
galensis; (c) the American ocelot, F. pardalis. L. 
wood, the wood of a S. Amer. tree, Brosimum 
a t. 

Hence Leo-pardess, a female l. 1567, 
Leopard’s bane. 1548. [See BANE sb.] 

A plant of the genus Doronicum, esp. D. Par- 
dalianches. Also applied to Arnica montana, 
Paris quadrifolia (Herb Paris), ete. 

Lep, obs. or Sc. f. LAP, LEAP. 

Lepadoid (le-pádoid). 1843. [f. Gr. Aémas, 
Aerad- limpet + -orp.] a. adj. Resembling a 
barnacle. b. sb. A lepadoid animal. 

Lepal. 1835. [f. Gr. Aezís scale, after petal, 
sepal.] Bot. A barren stamen transformed 
into a scale. 

fLe:per, sb. [ME. lepre — (O)Fr. lèpre = 
late L. lepra, cl. L. lepra pl. (Pliny) ~ Gr. 
Aénpa, Subst. use of fem. of Aempós scaly, f. 
Aénos, Aenls 8cale,] Leprosy —1588. 

Leper (le-poa), sb. and a. ME. [prob. 
arising from attrib. use of prec.] A. sb. One 
affected with leprosy. Also attrib., as 
leper(’s) window, name given to a sup- 
posed hagioscope for lepers. B, adj. Leprous 
ME. Hence Le:per v. to affect with leprosy; 
fig. to taint (CLOUGH). 

Lepid (lepid), a. Now rare. 1619. [- L. 
lepidus.] Pleasant, jocose, facetious. Occas., 
Charming, elegant. Hence fLepi'dity, face- 
tiousness. Le-pidly adv. 

Lepidine (le-pidəin). 1855. [ult. f. Gr. eris, 
Aemb- scale + -INE*.] Chem. A volatile oily 
base obtained by distilling quinine, cin- 
chonine, and other alkaloids, 

Lepido- (le-pido), repr. Gr. Aembo-, comb. 
f. denis scale: Le:pidode-ndroid a., pertain- 
ing to or resembling plants of the genus 
Lepidodendron ; sb. a plant of this genus or of 
the group of which it is the type. ||Le:pido- 
de-ndron [Gr. &&vépov tree], a genus of fossil 
plants common in coal-measures, having 
leaf-scars on the trunk; a plant of this genus. 
Le:pidoga:noid, -ganoi-dean adjs. per- 
taining to the Lepidoganoidei, a group of 
ganoid fishes having regular scales instead of 
plates. Le:pidomela-ne [Gr. péas, uéAav-os. 
black], Min. a highly ferruginous mica, usu. 
found in aggregations of small black scales. 
Le:pidosau-rian a., pertaining to the sub- 
class Lepidosauria of Reptiles, characterized 
by a scaly integument; sb. one of the Lepi- 
dosauria. Le:pidosi-ren, a genus of dipnoan 
fishes; a fish of this genus. 
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Lepidoid (le-pidoid). 1830. [f. Gr. Aerts, 
Aemd- scale + -0ID.] adj. and sb. Pertaining 
to, one of, the Lepidoidei, a family of fossil 
fishes having large rhomboidal scales. 

Lepidolite (le-piddloit). 1796. [f. LxPIDO- 
+ -LITE.] A variety of mica containing lithia. 

Lepidoptera (lepido:ptérü), sb. pl. 1773. 
[mod.L., f. LEPIDO- + srepóv wing.) Entom. 
A large order of insects having four mem- 
branous wings covered with scales; it com- 
prises the butterflies and moths. Hence 
Le:pidiopter, one of the Lepidoptera. 
Lepido:pteral, Lepido-pteran, Lepido'- 
pterous adjs., of or pertaining to the L. Lepi- 
do-pterist, one who studies the Lepidoptera. 

Lepidote (le-pido"t), a. 1836. [- mod.L. 
lepidotus — Gr. remBdurés, f. dents, Aemb- scale.) 
Bot. Covered with scurfy scales; leprose, 
leprous. So Le-pidoted a. 

Leporicide. (f. L. lepus, lepor- hare + 
-OIDE 1.] A killer of hares. BURKE. 

Leporine (le-porain). 1656, [- L. lepori- 
nus, f. as prec.; see -INE',] A. adj. Pertaining 
to a hare or hares; of the nature or form of a 
hare; lagomorphic, B. sb. An alleged cross 
between a hare and a rabbit 1862. 

liIDepra (le-pra). ME. [Late L.; see LEPER 
8b.'] Path. A skin disease characterized by 
desquamation: (a) formerly = psoriasis; (b) 
now applied to leprosy (Lepra cutanea or 
Elephantiasis Gracorum). b. Bot. ‘A white 
mealy matter, which exudes or protrudes 
from the surface of some plants’ (Treas. Bot.) 
1866, 

Lepre: see LEPER and Lepry. 

Leprechaun (lepréx):n). 1604. [Middle 
Irish luchrupdn, altered f. OIrish luchorpdn, f. 
lu small + corp body.] In Irish folk-lore, A 
pigmy sprite. 

Leprose (le-pro%s), a. 1850. [- late L. 
leprosus; f. LEPRA; see -085.'] Bot, Having a 
scaly or scurfy appearance. Hence Leproso-, 
comb. f., meaning ‘leprose and. .." 

Leprosery (le-prósori 1897. [= Fr. 
léproserie, f. lépreur or late L. leprosus 
LEPROUS; see -ERY.] A leper hospital or 


colony. 

fLepro'sity. 1565. [- OFr. leprosite or 
med.L. leprositas; see prec., -ITY.] Leprous 
quality or condition. In Alch., metallic im- 
purity. —1035. 

Leprosy (le-prési). 1535. [f. next + -v*, 
repl. LkEPRY.] 1. A loathsome disease 
(Elephantiasis Grecorum), which slowly eats 
away the body, and forms shining white 
seales on the skin; common in medieval 
Europe. (In the Eng. Bible, the Heb. and 
Gr. words rendered ‘leprosy’ were app. used 
as comprehensive terms for various skin 
diseases.) 2. A leper-house (rare) 1834. 

1. fig. Idleness is a moral 1., which soon eats its 
way into the heart, 1836, 

Leprous (le-pros), a. Also tleperous, etc. 
ME. [~ OFr, lepro(u)s (mod. lépreuz) = late L, 
leprosus, f, lepra; see LEPRA, -0U8.] 1. Afflicted 
or tainted with leprosy. Also fig. tb. Induc- 
ing leprosy —1602, c. Pertaining to, resemb- 
ling, or accompanying leprosy 1635. 2. 
transf. Covered with white scales. In Bot. = 
LEPROSE, 1020. 

1. The hous of Symon l. where as our lord dyned 
CAXTON. Behold, his hand was |, as snowe Ezod. 
4:6. 2. One old 1. screen of faded Indian leather 
DICKENS. Hence Le:prous-ly adv., -ness. 

fLepry. ME. [f. LEPER sb." + -Y] = 
LEPROSY, —1000. à 

Lepto-, comb. f. Gr. Aenrés fine, small, 
thin, delicate: used in various scientific 
terms, as leptocephadie narrow-skulled, 
leptoda-ctyl adj. and sb. (a bird) having 
slender toes. 

Lepton (lepton) Pl. lepta (-à), erron. 
leptas, 1727. [- Gr. Aemróv (8c. vóuopa coin), 
n. Of Aerrós small.) a, An ancient Gr. coin 
worth about one-fourth of a farthing; the 
'míte' of the N.T. b. The smallest coin 
(‘centime’) of modern Greece, being the one- 
hundredth part of a drachma, 

tLere, v. [OE. l@ran = OFris, léra, OS. 
lérian (Du. leeren), OHG. léren (G. lehren), 
ON. læra, Goth. laisjan; WGmc. *laiz-, Gmc. 
laís-; see LORE sb.', LEARN.] 1. trans. To 
teach; = LEARN v. IT. 1. —1852, 2. To inform; 
= LEARN v. IT. 2. 1643. 3. To learn, acquire 
knowledge of (something); to study, read (a 
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book); to learn fo do something —1818. 4, 
absol. and intr. = LEARN v. I. 2, 3 b. 1721. 
Hence Le'red ppl. a. (díal.) = LEARNED. 

Les, obs. f. LEASH. 

Lesbian (lezbiün), a. 1001. [f. L. Lesbius, 
Gr. Adofios + -AN.] 1. Of or pertaining to the 
island of Lesbos, in the Grecian archipelago. 
2. Lesbian vice, SAPPHISM. 

L. rule; a mason's rule made of lead, which could 
be bent to fit the curves of a moul (Aristotle 

7); fig. pime principle of judge- 
passion, ie Greeks called it 1908. 
..A very scarce L. novel 1949, Hence 


tLesed, pa. pple. and ppl. a. ME. [f. L. 
lesus, pa. pple. of ledere to hurt + -ED!.] 
Damaged, injured —1741. 

Lese-majesty (li-zimm:dsésti). Also leze-. 
1536. [- Fr. lése-majesté — L, lesa majestas 
hurt or violated majesty, i.e. of the sovereign 
people; lesa pa. pple. of ledere injure (see 
next), majestas MAJESTY.] Any offence 
against the sovereign authority; treason. 
Also franaf. 

Both in Fr. and Eng., lese- has been treat- 
ed as a vb.-stem, taking a sb. in an objective 
relation, as in lese-humanity, an outrage upon 
the dignity of humanity, ete. 

Lesion (li-gon). 1452. [- (O)Fr. lésion — L. 
læsio, f. læs-, pa. ppl. stem of ledere injure, 
hurt; see -I0N.] 1. Damage, injury; a hurt or 
flaw. 2. Damage or detriment to one's 
property or rights. Now chiefly in Civil and 
Scots Law, as a ground for setting a contract 
aside. 1582. 3. Path. Any morbid change in 
the exercise of functions or the texture of 
organs. Also fig. 1747. 

Less (les), a. (sb.) adv., and conj. [OE. 
l@ssa = OFris, léssa :— Gmc. *laisizó, f. 
*laisiz (whence OE. l@s = OFris. lés adv.), 
compar. formation on *laísa- :- IE. *loiso- 
(et. Gr. Aolo6os last).] A. adj. As comparative 
of LITTLE. 

l. In concord with sb. (expressed or im- 
plied). 1, Of not so great size, extent, or de- 
gree (as something); smaller. Opp. (in mod. 

Eng.) to greater. Repl. by smaller with refer- 
ence to material dimensions. b. Not so much; 
opp. to more ME. c. Fewer. Now regarded 
as incorrect. OE. 2. Of lower station, condi- 
tion, or rank; inferior. Obs. exc. as in no less a 
person than, etc. OE. 3. Used spec. to charac- 
terize the smaller, inferior, or (after L. use) 
younger, of two persons or things of the same 
name; = L. minor. Obs. exc. in James the 
Less, and imitations of this. OE. 4. Before 
(formerly also, after) a numeral, etc.; = 
MiNvs, Also transf., used (like minus) for 
‘not including’, ‘except’. OE. «5. Used by 
Shaks, in neg. expressions, where the sense 
requires ‘more’. 

1. Of too Evelis pe lasse Evill is to be chosyn 
1440. b. I owe him little Dutie, and lesse Loue 
SHAKS. 2. Phr. tL. of, in: inferior in point of. 3. 
tL. Britain, tBritain the l: Brittany. tThe L 
world = MICROCOSM. 4. The space of a xi, wekes, 
thre dayes lesse LD. BERNERS. 5. Wint. 7’, 111. ii. 
57, Cymb. 1. iv. 23. 

II. absol. (quasi-sb.) 1. The l.: That which 
is smaller (of two things compared). Also of 
persons. ME. 2. A less amount, quantity, or 
number (than one specified or implied) OE. 

1. The haire that couers the wit, is more then the 
wit; for the greater hides the lesse SHAKS. 2. Phr. 
L. than no time; joc. for a very short time. Far, 
little, much, nothing, something l. Nol. = ‘nothing 
less’. Nothing L than: quite equal to, the same 
thing as; see also B. 

B. adv. To a smaller extent; in a lower 
degree OE. 

Much l., still I. (1formerly also simply /.); The 
world thou hast not seen, much 1, her glory MILT. 
Nothing l.: anything rather. Nothing l. than: 
anything rather than; — Fr. rien moins que, Now 
rare. 1548, More or less: see MORE. 

tC. conj, Unless. In early use l. than, 1. 
Ad the mute Silence hi 

n mute Silence hist along, 'L. 
will daign a Song Miu. Pene 5." Phllomel 
tLess, v. [ME. lasse, lessi, f. lasse, lesse 
LESS a.] To make or become less 1033. 

-less (lés), suffiz, forming adjs. The OE. 
léas was used in the sense ‘devoid (of)’, ‘free 
(from)’, (a) in OE. only, as a separate adj., 
governing the genitive; (b) subseq., as a suffix, 
attached to sbs. to form adjs. with privative 
sense. On the supposed analogy of instances 
of (b) in which the sb. taking the suffix was of 
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the same form with the stem of a related vb., 
as countless, numberless, the suffix has been 
appended to many verbs, as in abashless, 
dauntless, resistless, tireless, tlopless (=not 
overtopped), ete. 

Lessee (lesi). 1495. [- AFr. lessee, OFr, 
lessé, pa. pple. of lesser (mod. laisser leave, 
let); see LEASE v.*, -EE!.] A person to whom 
a lease is granted; a tenant under a lease. 
Hence Lessee-ship. 

Lessen (le's’n), v. ME. |f. LESS a. + 
-EN *; superseding LESS v.] 1. intr. To become 
less; to decrease. 2. To decrease in apparent 
size by the effect of distance, as a bird flying 
1611. 3. trans. To make less; to diminish ME. 
tb. pass. To suffer loss or curtailment of; to 
be reduced in —1793. 4. To make less in esti- 
mation; to extenuate (faults); to disparage. 
Obs. or arch. 1585. 15. To humble; to degrade, 
lower —1788. 

1. The river. .lessened every step we went DE 
For. 2. The sky-lark. . lessening from the dazzled 
sight GRAY. 3. To l. the value of money 1793, the 
hours of work JEVONS. 4. To l. a heroic figure 
1877. 5. The making of new Lords lessens all the 
rest SELDEN. 

Lesser (leoi). 1459. [Double compara- 
tive, f. LESS a. + -ER*.] A. adj. 1. = Luss a. 
Now only used attrib. 2. In spec. or techn. 
use, opposed to greater. a. Astron., as in The 
Lesser Bear, Also Geog. in L. Asia (now 
arch.), Asia Minor. 1551. b. Mus. = MINOR 
(intervals) 1674. c. In names of plants and 
animals, as l. spotted woodpecker, l. celandine 
1678. d. Anat. 1842. 

1. Woman is the 1. man TENNYSON. 

+B. adv. Less —1625. 

tLesses, sb. pl. ME. [-(O)Fr. laisses (mod. 
also laissées), quasi ‘leavings’, f. laisser lenve.] 
The dung of a ‘ravenous’ animal, as à wild 
boar, wolf, or bear —1807. 

Lessive (lesiv). rare. 1820. [- (O)Fr. 
lessive i= late L. lixiva lye, subst. use of n. 
pl. of L. lirivus adj. See LIXIVIUM.] A lye 


of wood-ashes, soap-suds, etc., used in 
washing. 

Lessness (le-snés). rare. 1035. (f. LESS 
a. + -NESS.] Inferiority. 

Lesson (lesson, les'n), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 


leçon :— L, lectio, -ón- LECTION.) +1. The ac- 
tion of reading. Wycur. tb. A public read- 
ing; a lecture; a course of lectures 1724. 2. 
Eccl. A portion of Scripture or other sacred 
writing read at divine service; a lection, 
(Now chiefly, the portion of the O.T. (‘first 
lesson’) and that of the N.T. (‘second lesson’) 
read at Morning and Evening Prayer in the 
Church of England.) ME. 3. A portion of a 
book or the like, to be studied by the pupil 
for repetition to the teacher. Hence some- 
thing that is or is to be learnt. ME. 4. A con- 
tinuous portion of teaching given to a pupil 
or class at one time; one of the portions into 
which a course of instruction is divided. 
Hence occas. in text-books, a section of suit- 
able length for continuous study. ME. 
transf. An instructive occurrence or example; 
arebuke or punishment calculated to prevent 
a repetition of an offence 1586. 15. Mus. a. 
An exercise; a composition serving an educa- 
tional purpose. b. A piece to be performed. 
1811. 

3. To learne Any hard L. that may do thee good 
SHAKS. 4. To give, take lessons: to give, receive 
pitenah As dn mippooified subiect, My. 

ve... ve me a l. upon the flageole! 
PPS. b. His Alden E constant l, 1882, 
attrib., l. book, (a) a book from which lessons are 
learnt; f(b) a lectionary. 

Lesson (lesson), v. 1555. [f. prec. sb.] 1. 
trans. To give a lesson or lessons to, to in- 
struct; to admonish, rebuke. Also, To bring 
into or to (a state) by lessoning. 2. To teach 
(a thing) as a lesson 1821. 

1. It ought to 1. us into an abhorrence of the 
abuse of our own power in our own day BURKE. 

Lessor (les6-1). 1487. [- AFr. lesso(u)r, f. 
lesser; see LEASE v.’ -oR 2.] One who grants 
a lease; one who lets property on lease. 

Lest (lest), conj. (OB. py læs pe, ‘whereby 
less that’ (py THE adv., l£s less, pe relative 
particle, late OE. pe læste, whence ME. 
lest(e, by aphesis of the first word of the phr.; 
cf. for the meaning L. quominus 'whereby 
less’, lest.] 1. = L. n, Eng. that. .not, for 
fear that, +Also l. that, in the same sense. 2. 
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Used after verbs of fearing, or the like, to 
introduce a clause expressing the event that 
is feared; often admitting of being replaced 
by that (without neg.) OE. 

i. Take hede l. eny man deceave you TINDALE 
Mark 13:5. Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, L. 
we forget, l. we forget R. KIPLING. 2. Fearing l. 
they should succumb 1881. 

Lest, obs. f. Last, LEAST, LIST sb. and v. 

Let (let) sb. ME. [f. LET v.!] 1. Hin- 
drance, obstruction; also, something that 
hinders, an impediment. Now arch.: most 


common in without l. or hindrance. 2, In 
Bowls, Fives, Rackets, etc. Obstruction of the 
ballin specified ways, requiring it to be served 


again 1608. 

1, The enemy wrought his will without I. or hin- 
drance FREEMAN, 

Let (let), sb." 1838. [f. LET v.!'] A letting 
for hire or rent. 

Let (let) v.' Pa. t. and pple. let. [OE. 
llan = Oris. lēta, OS. lālan (Du. laten), 
OHG. lügzan (G. lassen), ON. láta, Goth. 
litan :- Gme. (orig. reduplicating) vb., f. 
*lipt- (:z— *léd-), rel. to *lat- LATE a.) 

I, To leave; to allow to pass. tl. trans, To 
allow to remain —1651. +2, To leave undone; 
to omit (in reading, etc.) ME. tb. with inf. 
as obj.: To order or forbear to’ do something 
~1653. Tc. absol. or intr. To desist, forbear 
=1554. +3. To leave to some one else —1612. 
14. To quit, abandon, forsake; to abandon to 
(the flames) —1599. +5. To lose (one's life, 
honour, virtue, ete.) —1587. 6. To allow 
(fluid) to escape; to shed (tears, blood); to 
emit (breath, ete.). Also, to discharge (a gun). 
Obs. or dial. OE, 7. To grant the temporary 
possession and use of, in consideration of rent 
or hire. tFormerly also, to lend (money) at 
interest, OK. b, infr, in passive sense = to be 
lel 1855. 18. To set free, liberate —1670. 9. 
To allow to pass or go. ME. 

1, Wint. T. t. ii. 41. 2. b. SHAKS. Lucr. 10. 6. 
. blood (Surg.): see BLOOD sb. T. 1. I'll..L. 
blood from her weasand SHELLEY. To l. at (now 
Sc,): to discharge missiles at; to assail; to nim at. 
To L. into (slang): to attack. 7. To 1. his labour 
where it would obtain a better reward 1833. b. 
The mortgaged houses would speedily 1. 1885. 
8. Phr. 7o l. free, at large. 9. They would not l. a 
single Englishman on board of her 1854. 

Comb. with preps. To l. into: (a) to admit to, 
allow to enter (It. and fi talso absol.; (b) to 
Insert in the surface or substance of; (c) to intro- 
duce to the knowledge of, make acquainted with, 
inform about; also, {lo l. into one's knowledge. 
To L. (a person) off a penalty, etc. (Cf. let off below.) 

TL, Uses roquiring an inf. (normally without 
to). 1. trans. To suffer, permit, allow OE. 
b. The use of fo before the inf. occurs chiefly 
when le is used in the passive 1523. 2. To 
cause. Now arch. exc. in to l. (a person) 
know = to inform (of something). OE. 3. The 
Imperative with sb. or pronoun as obj. often 
Serves as an auxiliary ME. b. with ellipsis of 
go. (Freq. in Shaks.; now arch.) 1590. 

1. I was not let see him J. H, NEWMAN. b. If 
they be..let to run wild KEBLE. 2. Pray l. me 
know your mind in this, for I am utterly nt a loss 
Pops. 3. Leat vs call to memorie, the princes of 
limes past Lp. BERNERS. b. But com let's on 
Mitr, Comus 599. 

TIIL. To behave, appear, think. 1. intr. To 
comport oneself; to have (a particular) be- 
haviour or appearance; to make as though 
-1787 (dial). 2. To think (highly, ete.) of 
(occas. by, to). To l. well of: to be glad of. 
71600. 3. trans, with complement. To regard 
^s. Also with obj. and inf., or clause: To 
Someter lo be, that (a person or thing) is. 
71450. 

Phraseological combs. *with adj. as complement. 
Let alone. fa. To leave in solitude. b. To abstain 
from interfering with, attending to, or doing. Tol. 
well alone: see WELL a. Also absol. C. collog. in 
imper.: Let me (him, ete.) alone to (do so and s0) = 

(he, etc.) may be trusted to do, ete. Also with 
Jor and fellipt. d. The imper. let alone is used 
collog. with the sense ‘not to mention’. (The obj. 
in this use follows the adj.). e. as sb. (let-alone); 
now only attrib. in the sense of ‘laisser-aller’. 
L. loose. fa. To liberate, set free. b. To loose 
(one's hold, etc), slacken (a bridle). c. To give 

‘ce course to, allow to have full swing. td. intr. 
To give way to. 

**with a verb in the inf. L. be. a. = let alone, b. 
b. absol. c. = let alone, d. Chiefly Se. L. fall. 
a. To lower (a bridge, a veil, ete.); Naut. to drop 
an anchor; also, a sail loosed from its gaskets. b. 

' proceed no further with, drop (a business). 
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? Obs. c. To drop (a word, a hint), esp. inadver- 
tently. d. To shed (tears). e. Geom. To draw (a 
A on to a line from a point outside it, 

^ fly: see FLY v. L. go. a. trans. To set at 
liberty, release; to relax (one’s hold); to drop (an 
anchor). b. intr. = to let go one's hold. Const. of. 
€. To dismiss from one's thoughts; to cease to 
attend to or control. td. To fire off (ordnance), 
discharge (missiles). e. To cease to restrain. T'o l. 
oneself go: in recent use, to give free vent to one’s 
enthusiasm. f. as sb. An act of letting go. L. run. 

Naut. ‘To cast off at once’ (Smyth). L. slip. a. 
To let go (gen.), e.g. to unloose (a knot), to let. 
loose (a hound) from the leash. Also fig. b. To 
allow (an opportunity) to pass without profit. 

***with advs. TL. abroad. To permit or cause 
to get about. L. down. a. To lower (a drawbridge, 
steps of a carriage, etc.); in narrower sense, to 
cause or allow to descend by gradual motion or 
short stages. Also occas. intr, for pass. b. To 
lower in position, intensity, strength, fvalue; to 
abase, humble. Also, to disappoint. c. techn. (a) 
To lower the temper of (metal). (b) To reduce or 
dissolve (shellac, ete.) by means of a spirit sol- 
vents. d. To be let down: (of the claws of a 
hound), to be in contact with the ground. Also, 
of the sinew of a horse, to give way. e. Tol. (a 
person) down genily or softly: to deal with him so 
as to spare his self-respect. f. as sb. (let-down). 
An act or instance of letting down: (a) a drawback; 
(b) a come-down; (c) a disappointment, slang. L. 
in. a. To admit; esp. to open the door of a house 
or room to; hence ue to enter a building or room, 
usu. by means of a key. b. To give admittance to 
(light, water, air, etc.). Also transf. and fig. €. To 
insert into the surface or substance of a thi 
To give rise to. Obs. or arch. e. Of ice, etc.: To 
give way and allow (a person) to fall through into 
the water. Hence fig. (collog.) To involve in loss 
or difficulty, by fraud, ete. To L. in for: to involve 
in the performance, payment, etc. of. L. off. ja. 
intr, To cease. b. To discharge with an explosion. 
Hence fi. To ‘fire off” (a joke, speech, etc.). c. 
To allow to bes to excuse from punishment, 
service, etc. d. To allow or cause (fumes, sedi- 
ment, e to pass away. e. To lease in portions. 
f. as let-off). (a) A festivity. (b) An outlet, 
(c). A failure to utilize a chance in a game; e.g. in 
Cricket, to get a batsman out by a catch. (d) 
Weaving. The ‘paying off’ of the yarn from the 
beam; coner. a contrivance for regulating this; 
also attrib. L. on. intr. To disclose or betray a fact 
by word or look. dial. and U.S. L. out. a. To give 
egress to; to cause or allow to bae by an open- 
ing, esp. through a doorway (also absol.); to 
liberate. To. the cat out of the bag: see BAG sb. b. 
To give vent to. tc. To allow to go forth freely to 
(an object). d. To make (a garment) looser. e. 
Naut. To shake out (a reef). f. To lend (money) at 
interest (? obs.); to put out to hire; to distribute 
among several tenants or hirers. g. To divulge; 
freq. with clause as obj, h. To strike out with (the 
fist, the heels, etc.). Chiefly absol. or intr. To 
strike or lash out. Hence, to use strong lan- 

mage. i. To give (a horse) his head. Also absol., 

io ride with increased speed. colle Let up. U.S. 
collog. a. To become less severe; to diminish, 
cease, stop; to let up on, to cease to have to do with 
1882. b. as sb. (let-up). Cessation, pause, relaxa- 
tion 1856. 

Let (let), v.* (OE. lettan = OF ris. letta, OS. 
lettian (Du. letten), OHG. lezzen, ON. letja, 
Goth. latjan, f. lata- slow; see LATE a. and 
prec.] 1, (rans. To hinder, stand in the way 
of (a person, thing, action, ete.). arch. tb. 
absol. To be a hindrance 1642. 12. intr. To 
withhold oneself, to desist, refrain; to omit to 
do (something) —1653. tb. To tarry, wait -ME. 

1, Persons who wilfully 1. or hinder any sheriff or 
constable 1799. ‘Sir King, mine ancient wound is 
hardly whole, And lets me from the saddle" 
TENNYSON. 2. b. And in that yle half a day he 
lette CHAUCER. 

-let, sufix, appended to sbs. The oldest 
words in Eng. with this ending are adoptions 
of OFr. words formed by adding the dim. 
suffix -el, -ete (sce -ET) to sbs. in -el (repr. the 
L. dim. suffix -ellum, -ellam, or the L. ending 
-ale of neut. adjs.; see -AL). Examples are 
bracelet, chaplet, crosslel, frontlet, hamlet, eto. 
Of these only crosslet suggests by its form and 
sense a dim, of an Eng. word. Possibly Fr. 
dims. were directly imitated by some Eng. 
writers. 

An early dim. in -let is armlet (sense 2, 


“little arm of the sea’, recorded 1538); others ` 


are townlet (a1552), ringlet (Shaks.), kinglet 
(Florio, after Fr. roitelet). But the formation 
did not become common until the 18th c. 

In a few words (anklet, armlel, necklet, ete.) 
the suffix is appended to sbs. denoting parts 
of the body, forming names for articles of 
ornament or attire. The oldest word of this 
type, armlel, was perh, suggested by a false 
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analysis of fronilet; in the later words the 
analogy of bracelet has prob. been chiefly 
operative. 

Let-alone, sb. and attrib.: see LET v, 

Letch (letf) sb.' Sc. and n. dial. [perh. f. 
OE. leccan, of which it would be the normal 
representative; see LEACH v.] A stream flow- 
ing through boggy land; a muddy ditch or 
hole; a bog. 

Letch (letf), sb.* 1796. [perh. f. by-form of 
LATCH v.', but the transference of meaning is 
not clear.] A craving, longing. 

s 1. for blood which characterizes the savage 


862. 

Letch, var. of LEACH sb. 

Lethal (lpàD, a. 1583. [~ D. lethalis, f. 
lithum, var. of létum death, by assoc, with 
Gr. àńðn oblivion; see -AL?.] 1, That may or 
will cause death; deadly, mortal. Now esp. 
of a dose of poison: Sufficient to cause death. 
1013. 2. Causing or resulting in spiritual 
death; deadly 1583. 3. Of or pertaining to 
death 1007. 

1. L. chamber: a chamber containing gases for 
killing animals painlessly. 3. On thy wan forehead. 
starts the l. dew COLERIDGE. {Le-thally adv. 

Lethality (lipeliti). rare. 1656,  [f. 
LETHAL a. + -IrY.] Lethal condition or 
quality ; deadliness. 

Lethargic (lpüadsik) ME. [- L. lethar- 
gicus — Gr. Anfapyucós, f. Ańðapyos, f. And- (of. 
LETHE); see -10.] A. adj, 1, Affected with 
lethargy. b. transf. Dull, sleepy, sluggish, 
apathetic 1612. 2. Of or belonging to leth- 
argy 1595, 3. Causing lethargy 1715. 

3. Found to possess 1. properties DICKENS. 

B. sb. A lethargic person. ? Obs. 1470. 

So Letha:rgical a., -ly adv., -ness. {Le~ 
tha-rgious a. rare, lethargic. 

Lethargize (lepiiadgeiz), v. 1014. [f. 
LETHARGY sb. + -IZE.] trans, To affect with 
lethargy. 

Lethargy (le-paadzi), sb. ME. [Earliest 
form lilargie — OFr. litargie (mod. léthargie) — 
late L, lethargia(med.L. litargia, after med. Gr, 
pronunciation) — Gr. Andapy(a, f. Ańðapyos for- 
getful, f. base of Aavðáveoða: forget.] 1, Path. 
Morbid drowsiness or prolonged and un- 
natural sleep. 2. A condition of torpor, in- 
ertness, or apathy ME. Also transf. 

2. Falling. .into a carelessness and (as I may call 
it) a L. of thought DRYDEN. Hence fLe'thargy v. 
rare, to affect with I. 

Lethargy, obs. f. LITHARGE. 

\Lethe (li-pi). 1507. [L., a use of Gr. Anen 
forgetfulness. No river is called 4505 by tho 
Greeks; the river is Aréns d6wp ‘water of 
oblivion'.] 1. Gr. Myth. A river in Hades, the 
water of which produced, in those who drank 
it, forgetfulness of the past. Hence, ‘the 
waters of oblivion’ or forgetfulness of the 
past. 42. [? Infi. by L. lef(hum.] Death. 
Jul. C. mi. i. 206, 3, attrib., as L.-flood, eto. 
1579. 

3. The fat weede That rots it selfe in ease, on L. 
Wharfe Haml. I. v. 33. Hence Lethe'an a, per- 
taining to the river L.; hence, pertaining to or 
causing forgetfulness of the past. 

iLe:thied, a. [app. for Lethe'd (as printed. 
in mod. edd), f. LETHE + -ED*.] ? = LE- 
THEAN. Ant, & Cl. V. i. 27. 

Lethiferous (lipiféros) a. Also letifer- 
ous. 1051. [f. L. let(h)ifer (f. let(h)um death) 
+ -OUs; see -FEROUS.] That causes or results 
in death; deadly. So Lethi-feral a. rare. 

tLethy, a. 1013, [f. LETHE + -Y AM] = 
LETHEAN. Marston. 

Let-off, sb.: see LET v." 

Let-pass (letpa:s). 1035. [f, phr. lel pass, 
after Fr. laissez-paaser.] A permission to pass; 
a permit. 

Lett (let). 1831. [- G. Zette — native name 
Latvi.) a. One of a people who inhabit parts 
of the Baltic provinces of Russia. b. = 
LETTISH. 

Lettable (letüb'D, a. Also letable, 1611. 
If. LET v.' + -ABLE.] That may be let. 

Letter (le:tox), sb.! ME. [- (O)Fr. lettre :— 
L. littera letter of the alphabet, pl. epistle, 
written document, literature, culture.] 

I. 1. A character representing one of the 
elementary sounds used in speech; an alpha- 
betie symbol. b. sing. collective for pl. Now 
only in before the I. (= the more usual before 
letters): a proof taken from a plate before the 
lettering is added ME. 2. Printing. A type; 
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usu, in pl. types; also, a style of printed 
Ecc +a fount of typo; types collectively 
1519. 

1. Ouer whose hedde was written in letters of 
Pomaya: in gold, faicte bonne chere quy voudra 


ALL, 

IL Something written. tl. a. sing. Any- 
thing written; an inscription, document, 
text; a written warrant —1534, b. pl. Writ- 
ings, written records —1789, 2. A missive in 
writing; an epistle ME. b. pl. with sing, 
meaning, after L, lilterw ME. 3. The precise 
terms of a statement; the signification on the 
surface ME. 4. pl. Literature; also, the study 
of literature, erudition, learning; occas. 
(later), the profession of literature ME. 
clon was noon That koude expounde 
what this lettre mente CHAUCER, 2. A BY penny-post 

wend a l. PRIOR. b. Letters dim ] 
prs ete. pist the adjs,), Letters 
tration, horning (see those words), 
advice (Comm) a teite notifying, e.g. the draw- 
ing of a bill on, m E Igi of goods T 

e corresponden! orney = power 
v ATTORNEY 4b,*). Letters of brother- 


[v uda 

hood (or Very gn letters granted by a con- 

vent or an order pesto rs entitling those 
named in them to a share in the benefits of its 
prayers and works. 3. Thel.: the literal tenor 
of a law or st 


tement, opp. to the spirit (see 2 Cor. 
3:6). To the L: to the füllont extent? T shall obey 
Keine de 1, BYRON, 4. b. Man of letters [= Fr. 
de lettres]; a scholar; now usu., a literary 
man, an author, Commonwealth, reine. of 
letters, tho whole body of those engaged in literary 
pursalta, Letters kept pace with art PRESCOTT. 
attrib. and Comb, 1. General: as -elip, 
post, oto.) AMA ete, ; L-copy ing. 
T, as L.-balance a contrivance for weigh- 
ingal.; "book, a book in which letters are filed, or 
in which copie of Jojina a are kopt for reference; 
-bound by the ettor, biR law; *box, 
one in which letters are ing or deposited on 
gavay ~card [Fr, carte G. Kart orate edi 
foldes 


peni "o ing: 
dry (see FOUNDER 


of letter» Epaper witha AA 
giving address, date, ete,; Em Ty a, Print n 
orth s eight of the ordinary rinting-iype: -lock, 7 
ich can be l openga [A y arranging 
lottar on it so uw to which the 
e is set; -paj DELTA m ie writing 
lettered the freier ler a min «paper ; 
d 


Ui 
MAE n py for eonseasing notifications: Pp 
parcela ; = paperweight; 
7wood, another name for leopard-wood (wee 
maw -worship, undue attention to the Í, of 
jewel one who writes letters 
a title for manuals of letter-writing 1759); 
D yeah for copying letters, 
ab’ ME, [f, Let.)  -ER*] 


One me leta (blood, property, loose, ete. 

fLetter, sb? ME. [f LET v,  -ER'.] 

One who leta or hinders -1010. 

-Letter (le-toa), e. 1400. [f. LXTTER &b.'] 
fl. (rans, To instruct in letters, 2. To ex- 
hibit or distinguish by means of letters 1665, 
3. To affix a name or title in letters upon (a 
book, a shop, ete.); to inscribe (a name) in 
letters 1712, 

2. Fraunhofer, Me them and made accurate 
maps of them TYNDAL 

Lettered (lo-to1d), E a. ME. |f. LETTER 
sb, or v. + 8D.) 1, Acquainted with letters; 
literate. 2, Of or pertaining to learning or 
learned men; characterized by Literary cul- 
ture 1700, 3, Composed of («o many) letters 
1608, 4, Inseribed with letters; spec, of a 
book: Having the title on the back In gilt 
or coloured letters 1665, 

1. Mounsler, you are not lettred? L. L. L. v. |, 48. 
In lettered ease and calm content 1843, 2. He 
was à man of L tastes DISRAELI, 

Lettering (letorip), vbl, sb. 1045. It. 
LETTER v, or sb.! + -1N6',] 1. Letter-writing 
—1813. 2, Putting letters upon (anything) by 

inscribing, marking, painting, gilding, print- 
ing, stamping, ete, Also, the letters in- 

seribed. 1811. 

1. I hate I, BYRON. 

Letterless (le'tozlés), a. 1618. [f. LETTER 
sb.) + -LESS,] Devoid of letters. 1. IIliterate. 
Also absol. 2. Having no correspondence 1837. 
3. Having no letters insoribed 1881. 
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Lettern, obs, f. LECTERN. 

Letter-press. 1758. [f. LETTER sb.'] 1. 
(Now usu. lelterpress.) Matter printed from 
letters or typos, as dist. from plates. Also 
altrib., a8 in l printing. 2. A letter-weight 
1848, 3. A copying-press 1901. 

Letter(r)ure, var. of LETTRURE. 

Lettic (letik), d. (&b.) 1872. (f. LETT + 
-10,] = Lerrisu. Also, in wider sense, applied 
to the Baltic group of langs., comprising 
Lettish, Lithuanian, and Old Prussian, and 
to the peoples speaking these. As by the 
Lettic or Lettish L . Also 

IILettiga (letti-ga). 1805. fit. =L, lectica 
a litter.) A kind of sedan chair carried by 
mules and seating two persons vis-à-vis. 

Lettish (letif), a. (sb.) 1831. [f. LETT + 
18H!) adj. Pet to the Letts or their 

. sb, Tho language of the Letts. 
fLettrure, tAlao letterure, ME. [- OFr. 
let(tyréure i= L. litteratura, f. littera letter; see 

-URR.] 1. A writing, a written book. Holy 
lettrure = Holy Scripture. —1450. 2. Know- 
ledge of letters; learning —1483, 

Lettuce (lertis), (ME. Zetus(e, obscurely rel: 
to OFr, laitué (mod, laitue) t= L. lactuca, f. 
lac, lact- milk, 80 called with ref. to the milky 
Juice of the plant.] 1. Any plant of the genus 
Lactuca; esp. L. sativa or Garden Lettuce, the 
leaves of whieh are used as a salad; often 
collect. in sing. for the plants or their leaves, 
A, Wd: nome plant of thi ing wild; 

. :some plant of this genus grow! 
E veartola and ps 


Lg in England, L. 
n anaient, Tor Cobban, Con. Hes, 
Lamb das see the Dis member. 
Comb. » the inspissated juice of various. 
uy sor Teitüee, used as a drug; water, a decoe- 
tion 

oA zie, -y(e, var. LECTUARY. 

Let-up, sb.: seo LET v.' 

Leucæthiop ('usi-pióp). Also leucoe- 
thiop, leuceethiop. 1819. [f. Gr. Aeuxds white 
(see LEUCO-) + AlMop, Alton- an Ethiopian.] 
An albino of a negro race, So Leu:ceethio:- 
pia, the constitution of al, Leu:czethio:pic 

. characterized by leucmthiopía. 

“(Leucheomnia (l'uki-miä). Less correctly 
leuc-, leukæmia. 1855. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
Acuxds white + alua blood; see -IA*.] Path. A 
disease in which there is an excess of white 
corpuscles in the blood; leucocythwmia, 
Hence Leuchae-mic a. 

1805. [f. LEUC(N + 


Leucic (I'i-sik), a. 
10.) Chem. L. acid, a fatty acid obtained 
from leucin, L. ether, an oily liquid obtained 
by the action of zinc-ethy! on oxalic ether. 

Leucin (làn). Also -ine, 1826, [f. Gr. 
Aunós + AN*.) Chem, A white crystalline sub- 
stance, produced by the decomposition of 
proteins; amido-caproic acid. 

Leucite (l'-oit). Also fleucit. 1799. 
{= G. leucit (A. G. Werner, 1791), f. Gr, deuxds 
white; see -ITR' 2 b.) Mín. A glassy silicate 
of aluminium and potassium, occurring in 
volcanie rocks, Hence Leuci-tic a. Leu:ci- 
toid (Cryst.), the trapezohedron or tetragonal 
trisoctahedron; so called as being the form 
of the mineral 1. 

Leuco- (l'ü-ko), bef. a vowel leuce, - Gr. 
Mos, M f. Load white, as In: 

Leuca-nii a white crystalline sub- 
pany od [est it (GF poder 
feat} Dot. A colourless Hees aubetanoe found in etio- 
lated plants, capable of being transformed into 
chiorophytl, Leu:coplast [Gr. mìaorós moulded), 

stid, Biol. one of the colourless corpuscles 
found in the rotoplasm of as ped cells around 
which tare accumulates. "u'coscope, an 
instrument contrived by elmhoite for comparing 
the relative whiteness of lights or colours, 

Leucocyte (l*ü-kówolt). 1870. [f. Lxvco- 
+ -OYTE.) Phys. A colourless or ‘white’ 
corpuscle of the blood, lymph, ete. Hence 
Leu:cocyto-sis, Virchow's name for a tempo- 

increase in the number of white cor- 
puseles In the blood. 

ILe æmia (lü:kosipimiä). Also 
-themia. 1852. [f. Lecco: + -CYTE + Gr. 
alua blood; seo -IA*.] Path. = LEUCHAMIA. 

Leucoethiop: sec LEUCETHIOP. 

Leucoline (l'@kdloin), 1852. [f. Levco- 
+ -OL + -INk*.) A coaltar base, identical 
with quinoline. Also Leu:col (-kol) 1 

(Leucoma (liuko*-mA). 1706. [mod.L. 
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Gr. Aena (Galen); see LEUCO-, -0MA.] Path, 
= ALBUGO. 

Leucomaine (liukó"me,oin). 1887. |f. 
LEUCO- after ine.] Physiol. Chem, An 
alkaloid found in the living body as a decom- 
position product of a protein. 

Leucophane (I'ü-kof£'n). 1844. [f. late Gr. 
Aevaogavtis, f. Aeoxds white + av. dalveodar 
appear, from its showing whitish reflexions; 
named by Esmark, 1840.) Min. Silicate of 
oe calcium, and sodium. Also Leuco:- 


pl . 

tLeucophle-gmacy. 1664. [= med.L, 
leucophlegmasía, var. of late L. -matia — Gr, 
Aevxopdeyuaria; See LEUCO-, PHLEGMASIA.] Path. 
A dropsical tendency, denoted by a phleg- 
matic condition of body —1732. So Leu:co- 
phlegma-tic a. 1668, 

\Leucorrheea (lü:kórri). 1797. [f. Gr. 
Aeuxds white + pola flow; see DIARRHGA.] 
Path, A mucous discharge from the female 
genital organs; the whites. 

liLeucosis (l'ukó"*sis). 1700. [~ Gr. \eúxwos, 
f. Aevxotv make white, f. Aewxós white; see 
-0818.] a, Albinism. b. Abnormal whitening 
of some part of the body. 

Leucous (l'ü'kos) a. 1842. [f. Gr. Aewds 
+ -0U8.] White-skinned; blonde; albino. 

Leud (lZd) Hist. Also in L, pl. form 
leudes (l'ü:diz). 1756, [repr. med.L. leudes 
= OS. liudi; see LEDE.) In the Frankish king- 
doms; A vassal or feudatory. 

Leukemia, var. (now the usual) sp. of 
LEUCHÆNMIA, 

Levancy (le'vănsi). 1695. [f. LEVANT a.; 
see -ANCY.] Law. In phr. L. and couchancy: 
tho fact of being levant and couchant, 

Levant (ltvænt), sb.' 1497, [- Fr. levani, 
pr. pple, of lever, used subst, for the point 
where the sun rises. (In Milt, stressed le: 
vant.)) 1. Geog. fa. The countries of the 
East, b. spec. The eastern part of the Mediter- 
ranean, with its islands and the countries ad- 
joining, 2, An easterly wind blowing up the 
Mediterranean; a levanter. ? Obs. 1628, 3. = 
levant morocco 1880. 4. attrib. ta. = ‘cast-, 
eastern’, as l. sea, wind 1001, b. (sense 1 b, 
‘coming: at x Levant’), as L. feathers, 


morocco, ete. 

1. n. The | WA L. = the Far East. 
Pura L. and the Ponent Windes Mi 
x, 704. 

Levant (livernt), sb.^ 1714. [transf. use of 
prec, 1. Cf. Fr. ‘faire voile en Levant, to bee 
stolne, fllched, or purloyned away’ (Cotgr.).] 
T'o come the l., run or throw a L: to make a bet 
with the intention of absconding if it is lost, 

Levant (lo-vint), a. 1496, [= Fr. levant, 
pr. pple, of lever to raise, refl. to riso.) Law. 
Only in phr, Levant and couchant: lit. ‘rising 
up and lying down’; said of cattle. 

Levant (Hvo-nt), v. 1760. (f. LEVANT 6b.*) 
1, intr. To steal away, ‘bolt’. Now esp. of à 
betting man: To abscond. 1781. 12, (rans. 
To cheat by absconding 1776. In L. me!, a 
mild imprecation. Foorr. Hence Leva-nter '. 

Levanter' (liveentoi. 1008. [f. LEVANT 
8b. + -ER'.] 1, a., = LEVANTINE $b, 1 (rare). 
b. A ship trading to the Levant (rare), 2. A 
strong and raw easterly wind in the Mediter- 
ranean (Smyth) 1790, Also fig. 

Levantine (livw-ntin, le-viintin). 1049. [f. 
LEVANT sb,* + -INK?, after Fr.] A. adj. Of or 
pertaining to the Levant; in carly use, 
feastern. Also, recalling or resembling the 
manners of the Levantines. Of a vessel: 
Trading to the Levant. B. sb. 1, An in- 
habitant or native of the Levant 1700. 2. 
[Fr. levantine.] A very rich stout twilled 
black silk material 1831. 

fLevation. ME. [- OFr, levation or med. 
(eccl)L. levatio elevation of Host, levy (of 
tax), in cl. L, raising, cte., f. levare lighten, 
raise, levy, Cf. next.) 1. Eccl. The elevation 
of the Host ~1559. 2, coner. Something 
levied; a duty, tax 1090. 

Levator (livé'- 101). 1015. [mod.L. applica- 
tion of L. levator ‘one who lifts’, f. levat- 
pa. ppl. stem of levare raise; see “On 2.) 1. 

I" = ELEVATOR 1. 12. Surg. = ELEVATOR 

2, -1789. Also tLevatory (in sense 2). 
tLeve, sb. (OK. geléafa = OFris. lava, OS. 
gilobo (Du. geloof), OHG. giloubo (G. glaube); 


2 Forth 
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repl. by BELIEF; see BELIEVE.) Belief, faith; 
occas, trust -ME. 

Leve, v.! [OE. léfan, WS. liefan, ljfan = 
OFris. bi|léva, OS. gilldbian, OHG. gi-, 
irlouben (G. erlauben), ON. leufa, Goth. 
us|laubjan, f. Gmo. *laubó LEAVE sb.]-To 
allow, permit. Also (esp. of God or Christ), 
to grant. 1513. 

And leue me nevere swich a cas be-falle CHAUCER, 

tLeve, v.* [OE. léfan, WS. liefan, shortened 
form of gelifan, geliefan; see BELIEVE.] 1, 
intr. = BELIEVE I. 1. —1535. 2. trans. = 
BELIEVE II. 1-3. 1570. 

Leve, obs. f. LEAF, LIEF, LIVE v. 

Levee (livi, levi), sb.! U.S. Also levy. 
1718. [- Fr. levée, fem. of levé, pa. pple. of 
lever raiso.| 1. An embankment to prevent 
the overflow of a river. 2. A landing-place, 


sb.* Also tlevy, levée. 
var. of lever rising (subst. 
use of lever ) CovOHEE. The pronunc. 
(livi:) or (levi:) is preferred.in the U.S.] fl. 
The action of rising, spec. from one's bed 
—1827. 2. A reception of visitors on rising 
from bed; a morning assembly held by a 
prince, ete. 1072. b. In Great Britain and 
Ireland, an assembly held (in the early after- 
noon) by the sovereign or his representative, 
at which men only are received 1760. c. A 
miscellaneous assemblage of visitors, irres- 
pective of the time of day; applied (U.S.) to 
the President's receptions 1766. 13. The com- 
pany assembled at a levee —1771. 

2. b. He goes to the Levée once a year THACKE- 
RAY. c. The evening |, of the Minister of the Home 
Department 1831. 

evee (livi), v. U.S, 1858. [f. LEVEE 
8b.!] trans. To raise levees or embankments 
along (a river) or in (a district). 

tLe-vee, v. 1725. [f. LEVEE sb.'] trans. 
E end the levees of; to pursue at levees 
1770. 

Leveful(le, var. of LEEFUL. 

Level (le-vél), sb. (ME. level, livel — OFr. 
livel, later nivel (mod, niveau) — Rom. 
*libellum, for L. libella, dim, of libra balance, 
scales.) 

I. 1. An instrument which indicates a line 
parallel to the plane of the horizon, used in 
testing the relation to the horizontal of a sur- 
face to which it is applied, Also fig. 12. 
Level condition or position; horizontality 
1726, 3. Position as marked by a horizontal 
line; an imaginary line or plane at right 
angles to the plumb-line, considered as 
determining the position or one or more 
points or surfaces 1635. 4. Position, plane, 
standard, in social, moral, or intellectual 
matters 1609. 5. A level or flat surface 1634, 
6. A level tract of land; applied spec. (as a 
proper name) to Bedford L. or the Greal L. 
in the fen district of England; The Levels 
(formerly The L,), the tract including Hat- 
fleld Chase in Yorkshire; etc. 1623. 7. Min- 
ing. a. A nearly horizontal drift, passage, or 
gallery in a mine. 1606. b. A ‘drift’ for 
drainage purposes. 

1. fig. We steal by lyne and leuell, and’t like your 
grace Temp. 1V. i, 239. 2. Phr. On, upon, a l, in à 
horizontal line or plane. The l., the horizontal; in 
L., on the ground (cf, L. in plano). 3. Phr. On a l. 
with: in the same horizontal plane as. To find 
one's or its L.: said of persons or things arriving at 
their proper place with respect. to those around or 
connected with them. tT'o hold its L. with: to be on 
an equality with (Shaks.). 4. The calamity. .had 
Teduced all to one 1. 1832. 5. He. .Came on the 
shining levels of the lake TENNYSON. The L, the 
earth's surface (rare). 

IL. From the vb. fi. a. The action of aim- 
ing a gun, etc., aim —1718. fb. That which is 
aimed at; a mark —1600. fc. fig. Aim, pur- 
ose, design —1605. 2. (Surveying) tTo make 
al. of: to ascertain the differences of elevation 
in (a piece of land). Also, fo take a l = 
LEVEL v. I. 4 (absol.). 1693. 

1. As if that name shot from the dead leuell of a 
Gun, Did murder her Rom. & Jul. 11, iii. 103, 

Comb.: l.-error, ‘the microscopic deviation of 
the axis of a transit instrument from the hori- 
zontal position’ (Smyth); -range (in Gunnery), 

the same as Point-blank Shot, or the Distance 
that a piece of Ordinance carries a Ball in a direct 
Line’ (Phillips); -staff = levelling staff (LEVEL- 
LING vil. sb.) 

Level (le-vél), a., adv. 1598. [f. LEVEL sb.] 
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A. adj. 1. Having an even surface; ‘not 
having one part higher than another’ (J.). b. 
fig. Of quantities: Expressed in whole num- 
bers. Of a race: Even. 1826. 2. Horizontal; 
at right angles to the plumb-line 1559. 3. On 
a level with something else. Also fig., on an 
equality with; readily accessible or intellig- 
ible to, 1559. 4. Of two or more things: 
Situated in the same level or plane. Also fig. 
1001. 5. Lying, moving, or directed in a 
(more or less) horizontal plane; esp. poel., e.g. 
of the rays of the sun when it is low 1667. 
6. Of even quality, tone, or style; of even 
tenor 1655. 7. ta. 'Equipoised, steady’ 
(Schmidt). See 2 Hen. IV, 1. i. 123, Twel. N. 
IL. iv. 32. b. Well balanced: said of the head, 
etc. Orig. U.S, 1870. 8. Plain, point-blank. 
KEATS. 9. One's l. best: one's very best; one’s 
utmost (collog. or slang; orig. U.S.) 1851. 

1. Along the 1. Seas they flew POPE. 2. Phr. L. 
lines (Shipbuilding), lines determining the shape 
of a ship’s body horizontally, or square from the 
middie line of the ship. 3. We should. .apply our- 
selves to that which is l. to our capacities BUTLER. 
L. crossing: a place at which a road and a rail- 
way, or two railways, cross each other at the same 
1, 5. The last 1. rays were glittering on the stream 
1832. 6. A leisured and 1, life 1899. 7. b. To tell a 
woman her head is l. is apparently a compliment 
in America 1870. Hence Le-vel-ly adv., -ness. 

+B. adv, With direct aim; on a level with 
1659. 

As 1. as the cannon to his blank Harl, IV. i. 42. 

Level (level, v. Inflected levelled, 
levelling (U.S. leveled, leveling). ME. [f. 
LEVEL sb.) 

I. 1. (rans. To make level or even; to re- 
move inequalities in the surface of. fAlso, to 
spread levelly. 1440. b. Dyeing. To make 
(colour) even 1874. 2. To place on the same 
levelor plane. Also fig. 1503. 3. To bring to 
the level of the ground; to lay low, to raze 
1614. b. To knock (a person) down 1700. c. 
transf. and fig. To reduce or remove (inequali- 
ties) 1042. 4. Surveying. To ascertain the 
differences of level in (a piece of land); to 
*run' a section of; hence, to lay out, Also 
absol. or intr., to take levels. 1598. 

1. Phr. To l. out: to extend on a level; t/ig. to 
contrive, procure (an opportunity). The road that 
grandeur levels for his coach EMERSON. 2. Gun- 
pares leveled peasant and prince 1863. Phr. 

'? l., (a person or thing) with (now rare), fo, 
tunto: to put on a level, equality, or par with. 
Also occas, intr. for pass, to be on a par with; 
With such Accomodation and besort As leuels 
with her breeding SHAKS. Tol. up, down: to bring 
up, down to the level of something; Sir, nur 
levellers wish to l. down as far as themselves; 
but they cannot bear levelling up to themselves 
JOHNSON, 3. Phr. Tol, fo or with the ground, in the 
dust. c. The mercantile spirit levels all distinc- 
tions LAMB. 

II. 1. To aim (a missile weapon); to lay (a 
gun) 1530. tb. To shoot (a missile) oul (of a 
weapon) —1664, C, To direct (one’s looks); to 
dart (rays) 1594. d. fig. To aim, direct, point 
1576, 2. absol. or intr. To uim with a weapon; 
toccas, said of the weapon. Also freq. transf. 
and fig. Somewhat arch. 1500. fb. To guess 
at 1590. 

1. Phr. To l, one's aim; Each at the head Level'd 
his deadly aime MILT. b. [He] leuelled a quarrel 
out of a cros bowe STOW.. d. This fellow’s writings 
are levelled at the clergy FIELDING, 2. To leuell 
at perfection 1626. b. Merch. V. 1, Hi. 41. 

fLevel-coil. 1594. [Corruptly — Fr. phr. 
(faire) lever le cul (à quelqu'un), to make a 
person rise from his seat (lever to raise, cul 
buttock). The Fr. name of the game is lève- 
cul.] A rough, noisy game, formerly played 
at Christmas, in which each player in turn is 
driven from his seat and supplanted by 
another, Hence = riotous sport, noisy riot; 
phr. fo keep level-coil. Also advb. = turn and 
turn about, —1084. 

Leveller (le:véloj). Also (now U.S.) 
leveler. 1598. |f. LEVEL r. + -ER'.] 1, One 
who or that which levels. 2. One who would 
level all differences of position or rank among 
men 1607. 3. pl. Name of a rebel secret 
society in Ireland in the 18th c. 1762. 

1. Sleep is equally a 1. with death JOHNSON. 

Levelling (levélip vbl. sb. Also (now 
U.S.) leveling. 1580. |f. LEVEL v. + -ING'.] 
1. Aiming, aim. 2. The action of bringing to 
a uniform horizontal surface, or of placing in 
a horizontal position by means of a level. 
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Also fig. 1698. 3. Surveying. ‘The art of deter- 
mining the relative heights of points on the 
surface of the ground as referred to a hypo- 
thetical surface which cuts the direction of 
gravity everywhere at right angles’ (Gen. 
Walker) 1812, 

Comb.: L.-instrument, an instrument consiatin| 
essentially of a telescope fitted with a spirit-level 
used in surveying; 1. pote, rod, staff, a graduated 
pole with a vane sliding upon it, used in levelling; 
-stand (Photogr.), an instrument used to support 
a glass plate in a horizontal position, 

Le-velling, ppl. a, Also (now U.S.) level- 
ing. 1035. [f. LEVEL v. + -1NG*.] That levels; 
also, of or pertaining to leveller& and their 
principles. 

Leven. ME. Clipped f. ELEVEN, ELEVENTH, 
Leventh, clipped f. ELEVENTH, 

Leven, var. of LEVIN; obs. f. LEAVEN. 

Lever (li-voa), sb. ME. [= AFr, lever, 
(O)Fr. levier, alt. of OFr. leveor by substitu- 
tion of suffix, f. lever raise.) 1, A bar of tron 
or wood serving to prize up or dislodge some 
heavy or firmly fixed object; a crowbar, 
hand-spike, ete. Also fig. tb. gen, A bar, 
pole, or rod -1613, 2. Mech. Name for a rigid 
structure of any shape (normally a straight 
bar) fixed at one point called the fulerum, 
and acted on at two other points by two 
forces, tending to cause it to rotate about the 
fulerum 1648, 

"The force to be resisted by the use of the lever is 
called the weight, and the force applied for this 
purpose the power. Levers are said to be of the 
first, second, or third kind or order according as the 
fulcrum, the weight, or the power is midmost of 
the three. 

3. spec. a, Steam-engine, (a) = BEAM sb. 10; 
(b) astarting-bar. 1758. b. The piece by which 
the barre] of a breech-loader is opened 1881. 
c. In Dentistry and Surg. = ELEVATOR 2. 
1846, d, Short for l.-watch. 

1 fig. Jealousy is a potent 1. for quickening love 


attrib, and Comb. 1. General: a. with sense 'be- 
longing to a.’, as L.-pin, etc, b. with sense ‘acting 
asal., worked by a l,', as L-corkserew, quet ete, 

2. Special: as l.-beam (see BEAM ab. |. es- 
capement (Watch-making), an escapement in 
which the connection between the pallet and the 
balance is made by means of two levers; I. watch, 
a watch with a 1. escapement; wood, the Virgin- 
jan hop-hornbeam or ironwood, Ostrya virginica. 

Lever (livat), v. 1850. |f. LEVER sb.) 1. 
intr. To apply, or work with, alever, 2. (rans, 
To lift, push, or otherwise move with or as 
with a lover 1870. e 

Lever, obs. f. liever, compar. of LIEF d. 

Leverage (li-vorédg). 1724. |f. LEVER ab, 
+ -AGE] d. The action of a lever; the 
arrangement by which lever-power is ap- 
plied; coner. a system of lever, 2, Tho power 
of a lover; the mechanical advantage gained 
by the use of a lever 1830. b, fig. Means of 
accomplishing a purpose; power of action 
1858, 

2. Phr. L. of à force: the distance of the direction 
of a force from the axis. 2. b. With regard to such 
men the moralist has no l, whatever 1883. 

Leveret (levorét), late MK, [= AFr. 
leveret, dim. of levre, (O)Fr. Hèvre t= L. lepus 
lepor- hare; soe -kr.] 1, A young hare, esp. 
one in its first your, 12. (ransf, and fig. a. 
A pet, a mistress, b. A spiritloas person, 
—1040, 3. allríb.: 1,- Skin, a Japanese glazo, 
supposed to resemble n leveret’s fur, (Ree. 
Dieta.) 

2. b. Arrogant Boasters,.. 


30. 
tLevesel, ME. [perh. repr, OK. *Iéafaele, 
f. léaf Lear + sele hall; ef, Sw. lüfsal, Du. 
lovsal.] A bower of leaves; a canopy or 
lattice ~1480, 

tLevet. 1626. [perh. = It. levata, f. levare to 
raise.) A trumpet call or musical strain to 
rouse soldiers and others in the morning 
-1705. 

Leviable (leviàb', a. 1484, If, LEVY v. 
+ -ABLR.] d. Of a duty tax, ete.: That may 
be levied. 2. Of a person: That may bo 
called upon for contribution 1897. b. US. 
Of a thing: That may be levied upon (rec). 
Leviathan (livəiñpān), ME. [= L. (Vulg.) 
leviathan - Heb. liwydtdn,) 1. A (real or 
imaginary) sea monster, frequently mention- 
ed in Hebrew poetry. b. transf.: esp. = & 
ship of huge size 1810. €, fiy, A man of 
vast power or wealth 1007. 2. (After Isa. 


leverets in dangers 
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27:1. Satan -1595. 3. Applied to the 
commonwealth as an organism 1651. 4. 
attrib. or adj. Huge, monstrous 1624; applied 
recently to coarse kinds of material. 

1. There is that Leuiathan, whom thou hast 
made, to take his pastyme therin COVERDALE Ps. 
103[4]:20. 3. The multitude so united in one 
person, is called a Commonwealth. . This is the 
generation of that great L. [etc.] HOBBES. 

Levier (le-vioa). 1494. [f. LEVY v. + -ER'.] 
One who levies (see LEVY v.). 

Levigable (le:vigüb'D, a. 1070. [f. LEVI- 
GATE v, + -ABLE.] That can be t(a) polished, 
(b) reduced to powder (rare). 

tLe-vigate, pple. [- levigatus, pa. pple. of 
late L. lévigare make light, f. lévis light; see 
-ATE*,] Lightened. ELYOT. 

Levigate (le-vigét), ppl. a. Also erron. 
læv-, 1826. [- L. lévigatus, pa. pple. of lévi- 
gare; see next, -ATE*.] Bol. and Ent. Smooth. 
as if polished. 

Levigate (le-vige't), v. Also erron, læv-. 
1612. [- lévigat-, pa. ppl. stem of L, lévigare 
polish, make smooth, f. lévis smooth; see 
-ATE?.] +1. (rans. To make smooth; to polish 
—1835. 2, To reduce to a fine smooth powder; 
to rub down; to make a smooth paste of 
(with some liquid). Also fig. 1694. 

2. Levigating it with the oil of sweet. almonds 
1782, So Leviga-tion [- L. /evigatio], the action 
of the vb. 1471. 

Levin (le-vin). arch. Also leven. [ME. 
leuen(e, first in Scandinavianized areas; 
prob. of ON. origin, and perh. based on 
OSw. liughn|elder (Sw. ljungleld, Da. lygnl- 
ild) lightning flash, f. *leux- (see Lian sb.).] 
Lightning; a flash of lightning; any bright 
light or flame. b. attrib., as l.-brand 1599. 

Leviner, corrupt f. LIMER!, kind of hound. 

Levir (li-voa). 1865. [- L. levir brother-in- 
law, corresp. to OE. /ácor, OSI. déverl, 
Homeric Gr. óarjp, Skr. devdr -.| A brother-in- 
law, or one acting as such under the custom 
of the LEVIRATE. 

Levirate (li-virét). 1725. [f. prec. + -ATE!.] 
The custom among the Jews and some other 
nations, by which the brother or next of kin. 
to a deceased man was bound under certain 
cireumstances to marry the widow. Hence 
Levira:tic, -al a. Levira-tion, leviratical 
marriage. 

Levitate (le-vite't), v. 1665. [f. L. levis 
light, after GRAVITATE v.] 1. intr. To rise 
by virtue of lightness; opp. to GRAVITATE 2b. 
Now only with reference to ‘spiritualism’. 2. 
trans. ta. To make of less weight. b. To 
cause to rise in the air in consequence of 
lightness. Chiefly with reference to 'spirit- 
ualism’, 1686, 

2. b. Tables turn, furniture dances, men are ‘levi- 
tated’ 1884, Hence Levitation, the action of 
levitating, in any sense 1668, Le'vitative a. 
Le'vitator. 


Levite (li-voit). (Now with capital L.) 
ME. [- Chr. L. levita, levites — Gr. Acvizns, 
f. Aevi — Heb. léwi.] 1. Israel. Hist. a. One of 
the tribe of Levi. b. One of that portion of 
the tribe who acted as assistants to the priests 
in the temple-worship. 12. transf. A deacon 
—1604. 13. A clergyman (disparaging). Also, 
a domestic chaplain (cf. Judges 17:12). —1849. 
14. A kind of loose dress. [After Fr. lévite.] 
H. WALPOLE, 

3. A young L.—such was the phrase then in use 
—might be had for his board, a small garret, and 
ten pounds a year MACAULAY. Hence Levi-tic a. 
= next. 

Levitical (livi-tikal), a. 1535. [f. late L. 
(Vulg.) leviticus — Gr. (LX X) Aevwrucós; 8ee -10, 
-ICAL.] 1. Pertaining to the Levites or the 
tribe of Levi. 2. Of or pertaining to the 
ancient Jewish system of ritual administered 
by the Levites; also, pertaining to the 
book of Leviticus 1540. tb. Pertaining to 
ritual. MILT. 

1. A L, city 1867. 2. L. degrees: the degrees of 
consanguinity within which marriage is forbidden 
in Lev, 18:6-18. Hence Levitical-ly adv., 
T-ness. 

Leviticus (livitiks. ME. [- late L. 
(Vulg.) Leviticus adj. (sc. liber book); see 
prec.] Name of the third book of the Penta- 
teuch, which contains the Leviticallaw and 

ritual. 

Levity! (le-viti). 1564. [- L. l?vilas, f. 
levis light; see -ITY. Cf. OFr. levité lightness.] 
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1. The quality or fact of having compara- 
tively little weight; lightness. Also fig. 1597. 
b. In pre-scientific physics, regarded as a 
positive property inherent in bodies in dif- 
ferent degrees, in virtue of which they tend 
torise. Obs. exc. Hist. or allusively. 1601. 12. 
Agility —1610. 3. Want of serious thought; 
frivolity; unseasonable jocularity (the preva- 
lent sense) 1564; instability, fickleness, in- 
constancy 1613; ‘light’ behaviour (said esp. 
of women) 1601, 

1. Phr. tSpecific l.: cf. specific gravity (GRAVITY. 

j- lean . rises in the air on account of 
. 1869. b. Hee..gave to every nature his 
proper forme; the forme of levitie to that which 
ascended RALEGH. 3. Our uer businesse 
Frownes at this leuitie Ant. & Cl. rr. vii. 128. The 
Sarmatians soon forgot, with the I. of Barbarians, 
the services which they had so lately received 
GIBBON. Her elder sister. .had been distinguished 
by beauty and 1. MACAULAY. 

tLe-vity*. 1613. [— L. lévitas, f. lévis smooth; 
see -ITY.] Smoothness, 

Levo-, Levulin, var. L2vo-, L2VULIN. 

Levy (levi), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. levée, subst. 
use of fem. pa. pple. of lever :— L. levare raise, 
f. levis light; see -Y*.] 1. The action of levy- 
ing: a. an assessment, duty, tax, etc.; b. men 
for war or other purposes 1607. 2. The 
amount or number levied: a. fA duty, im- 
post, tax. In a benefit society, etc.: A call of 
so much per head. 1640. b. A body of men 
enrolled; also pl. the individual men 1611. 

1. b. L. in mass [Fr. levée en masse]: a levy of all 
the able-bodied men. As to the levies, the men. 
enlist unwillingly FROUDE, 2. a. Great and heavy 
Leavies upon a poor people PETTY. b. The leuie 
was thirtie thousand men 1 Kings 5:13. 

Comb. l-money, t(u) bounty-money paid to 
recruits; (b) the proceeds of calls from the mem- 
bers of a trade or benefit society. 

Levy (levi), v. ME. (f. LEVY sb.] 1. trans. 
To raise (contributions, taxes); to impose (a 
rate, toll, etc.). Const. tof, on, upon. tb. To 
raise (a sum) as a profit or rent; to collect (a 
debt); also, to take the revenues of (land) 
—1768. c. To raise (a sum) by legal execution 
or process. Const. on (the goods of). Also, 
To l. execution for (a sum named). Also 
absol. 1500. d. To impose (service) upon; to 
require (a person's) attendance 1862. 2. Law. 
To l. a fine: see FINE sb.‘ II. b. (See also 
sense 1.) b. To draw up (an objection, pro- 
test) in due form 1660. +3. a. To set up (a 
fence, weir, etc.); to erect (a house) 21741. b. 
To plan out (ground) 1500. c. To weigh (an 
anchor) 1648. 4. To enlist, enrol (armed men); 
to muster the forces of (a district). Also to l. 
up. Also fig. 1500. 5. To undertake, com- 
mence, make (war) 1471. +6. To raise (a 
siege); to break up (a camp) —1628. %7. 
Erron. used for LEVEL v. 1618. 

1. The pension. .is levied by the emperor's offi- 
cers SWIFT. A fine should be levied on the delin- 
quent 1832. 4. An army of twelve thousand men 
was suddenly levied HUME. 5. The Syrian King. . 
Assassin-like had levied Warr, Warr unproclam’d 
Mitt. 6. Albeit hee saw that the siege was 
levied. .yet [etc.] P. HOLLAND. 

Levyne (le-vin). 1825. Also le-vynite 
(1868). [Named by Brewster, 1825, after 
Prof. Armand Levy; see -INE*.] Min. A white 
or light-coloured silicate of aluminium and 
caleium. 

Lew (liz, lu) Now dial. Also loo(e. 
[- OE. Aléow-, stem of hléo; see LEE sb.!] 
A. adj. 1. Warm; sunny (in OE.); luke- 
warm, tepid. 2. Sheltered from the wind 
1674. B. sb. 1, Warmth, heat. Obs. exc. Sc. 
1591. 2. Shelter. 

Lew, v. Obs. exc. dial. [OE. hliewan make 
or become warm, f. Aio; see prec.] 1. To 
make or fbecome warm. 2. To shelter 1664. 

Lewd (lind), a. (OE. l&wede, of unkn. 
origin. tl. Lay, not clerical. Also absol. 
-1819. 12. Unlearned, unlettered. Also 
absol. 1001. 13. Belonging to the lower 
orders; common, low, vulgar —1640. 14. 
Ignorant (implying a reproach); unskilful, 
bungling; ill-bred, ill-mannered —1710. 15. 
Of persons: Bad, wicked, base; unprincipled, 
ill-conditioned; good-for-nothing —1709. +6. 
Of things: Worthless, poor, sorry —1092. 7. 
[From 5.] Lascivious, unchaste. (The surviv- 
ing sense.) ME. 

7. He had been seen in the company of |. women 
1712. Hence Lew'd-ly adv., -ness. 
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Lew-dster. [f. prec. + -STER.] A lewd per- 
son. Merry W. v. iii. 23. 

-lewe, ME. suffir, OE. -l@we, with sense 
‘affected by, liable to, or characterized by’ 
(something undesirable), as in CosTLEW, 
DRONKELEW. Etym. obscure. 

Lewis (liis) sb. 1743. [perh. f. the name 
Lewis.) An iron contrivance for raising heavy 
blocks of stone, consisting of three pieces 
dove-tailed together, Also called lewisson, 
Also attrib., as 1,-hole, the hole into which a 
lewis is fitted. Lewis v. to fit with a lewis. 

Lewis (li-is), sb.* 1835, [f. the inventor's 
name.) A kind of shears used in cropping 
woollen cloth. 

Lewis gun. 1913. [f. the name of the 
inventor, Col. Isaac Newton Lewis of the 
U.S. army.] A kind of magazine-fed, gas- 
operated, and air-cooled machine-gun, 

Lewth (lizp). Now dial, [OE. Aléowp, f. 
Aléow- LEW a. + -TH'.] Warmth; shelter. 

Lew-warm, a. Now dial. Also loo-. 
1450, [f. Lew a. (used advb.) + WARM a.] 
Lukewarm. 

Lexical (le-ksikAl) a. 1836. [f. Gr. Aeg- 
«és pertaining to words, Ae£uóv LEXICON + -AL*.] 
1. Pertaining or relating to the words of a 
language. Often opp. to grammatical. 2. 
Pertaining to, of the nature of, or connected 
with a lexicon 1873. Hence Le-xically adv. 
in respect of vocabulary; according to the 
lexicons; in the manner of a lexicon. 

Lexicographer (leksiko:grüfoz). 1658. [f. 
late Gr. Acéxoypddos, f. Aegixóv LEXICON; 
See -GRAPHER.| A writer or compiler of a 
dictionary. So Lexicogra‘phic, -al c. per- 
taining to lexicography; -ally adv. Lexico:- 
graphist (rare), a 1. Lexico-graphy, writing 
or compilation of a dictionary or dictionaries. 

Lexicon (le-ksikón) 1003. [- mod.L. - 
Gr. Acgixdv (BC. BiBMov), neut. sing. of Ac£&uxós 
pertaining to words, f. &é&s phrase, word, f. 
àéyew Speak.] A word-book or dictionary; 
chiefly a dictionary of Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 
or Arabic. b. fig. (a) A special vocabulary. 
(b) A list of words or names, 1647. 

Lexigraphy (leksigrüfl) 1828. [f. Gr. 
M&s word, expression + -GRAPHY.] A system 
of writing in which each character represents 
a word. Hence Lexigra:phic, -al a. 

\Lexiphanes (leksifAniz). 1707. [- Gr. 
Acédévns phrase-monger (title of one of 
Lucian’s dialogues), f. &£& word, phrase + 
dav-, daivew to show.) One who uses bombas- 
tic phraseology. Hence Lexipha-nic a. 

Lex talionis (leks teeli,ó"nis). 1597. [L.] 
The law of retaliation, ‘an eye for an eye, à 
tooth for a tooth’, 

Ley, obs. f. Lay, LEE sb, LYE. 

Ley, dial. var. LEA sb.', a.; also, a laying 
down (see lay down i, LAY v.). 

Leyden (loi-don). 1755. Name of a city in 
Holland, used in the names of certain electri- 
cal apparatus invented there in 1745-0: L. 
jar (formerly phial or bottle), an electrical con- 
denser consisting of a glass bottle coated in- 
side and outside with tinfoil, and having a 
brass rod surmounted by a knob passing 
through the cork, and communicating with 
the internal armature. Also L. battery, a 
battery consisting of several L, jars. 

lLhiamba, liamba. 1801. [Native Afr. 
name.] Hemp. 

lLi* (3). 1588. [Chinese.] The Chinese 
itinerary measure; 27; li = 10 miles. 

(Lit (lH). 1771. [Chinese.] A Chinese 
weight, one-thousandth part of a liang. (A li 
of silver = CASH sb.*) 

li. 1450. Obs. abbrev. of L. libra pound, 
libre pounds —1634. 

Liability (loiàbi-iti). 1794. [f. LIABLE + 
-ITY.] 1. Law. The condition of being liable 
or answerable by law or equity. 2. The con- 
dition of being subject fo something, apt or 
likely to do something 1809. 3. That for 
which one is liable; pl. debts, pecuniary obli- 
gations 1842. 

1. Limited l. (Comm.): the being legally respon- 
sible only to a limited extent for the debts of a 
trading company of which one is a member. Also 
attrib. in limited l. company. Also transf. 2. L. to 
error 1874, to military service FROUDE. 

Liable (loi-ab’l), a. 1475. [- AFr. *liable, f. 
(O)Fr. lier :— L. ligare bind; but if this is the 
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origin the late appearance of the word and its 
absence from AFr. and AL. records are in- 
explicable.] 1. Law. Bound or obliged by 
law or equity; answerable (for, also fto); 
legally subject or amenable to. 2. a. Exposed 
or subject to or likely to suffer from (some- 
thing prejudicial); in older use with wider 
sense, tsubject to (any agency or change). 
Normally const. fo. 1593. b. Const. inf. 
Subject to the possibility of (doing or under- 
going something undesirable). 1682. «3. 
Erron. used for: Incident fo 1631-1746. t4. 
Subject or subservient fo; belonging to 1616. 

15. Suitable, apt —1595. 6. U.S. Likely 1901. 

1. L. to serve on juries 1825, to income-tax 1867. 
2.a. Not l. to fear or fight or paine MILT. Reasons 
..l. to dispute 1801. b. Difficulties may be l. to 
occur BENTHAM. Ground l. to be overflowed 1896. 
5. Apt, l. to be employ'd in danger SHAKS. Hence 
Li-ableness (now rare), liability. 

lILiaison (11é^zón, Fr. lyezon). 1648. [- Fr. 
liaison, f. lier bind; see prec., -ISON.] 1, 
Cookery. ^ thickening for sauces; falso, the 
process of thickening. 2. ta. gen. A close 
connection 1809, b. spec. An illicit intimacy 
between a man and a woman 1821. 3. Fr. 
Phonetics, The joining of a final consonant 
(otherwise silent) to a following word begin- 
ning with a vowel or mute A 1884. 4. Milit. 
Combination and co-operation of allied forces 
or arms of the same force. Hence liaison- 
officer. 1915 

Liana, liane (lii nà, lijien), 1796. [= Fr. 
liane, tliene, dial. Horne, lierne clematis (cf. 
LIERNE), perh. alteration, by crossing with 
lier bind, of dial, Fr. viorne, vienne i= L. 
viburnum waytaring-tree. The form liana 
either is a latinization or has arisen from the 
notion that the word was of Sp. origin.] 
Name for the various climbing and twining 
plants in tropical foresta. 

(Liang (1ywn). 1827. [Chinese.] A Chinese 
weight, about 1} oz. avoirdupois; this weight 
73 pier: as a money of account. Also called 
lael. 

Liar (loio4), [OK. léogere (= OHG, liugari, 
ON. ljügari), f. léogan LIE vt + -ER'. See 
-AR*.] One who lies; an untruthful person. 
Lyers had nede to haue good memories Provb. 
\Liard (lyar). 1542. [Fr.; prob. subst. use 
of liard ud). grey (see LYARD, LYART a.).] A 
small French coin worth } of a sou. Hence, 

typically, a coin of small value. 

Liard, var. of LYARD, LYART, grey. 

Lias (loiis). ME. [|- (O)Fr. liais a hard 
limestone, prob. of Gme. origin. (cf. OS. 
leia, MHG. lei(e rock, stone).] 1. A blue 
limestone rock occurring in s.w. counties of 
England. 2, Geol. The lower division of the 
Jurassic series, consisting of thin layers of 
blue argillaceous limestone 1833. Hence 
Lia:ssic a., also liasic, pertaining to the 1. 
formation, 

Lib (lib), v.t Now dial, ME. [perh. repr. 
OE. *lybban = MDu. lubben maim, geld.) 
trans. To castrate. 

tLib, v.* Cant. 1567. 
intr. To sleep —1859. 

Tlib., abbrev. of L. libra pounds. ME. 
Libament. arch. 1582. [- L. libamentum, 
f. libare; sce LIBATE v., -MENT.] = LIBATION. 

Libant (loi-bant), a. |- libant-, pr. ppl. 
stem of L. libare taste; see -ANT.] Tasting; 
touching lightly. LANDOR. 

Libard, obs, form of LEOPARD. 

Libate (loibé'-t), v. 1866. [- libat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L, libare taste, pour as an offering, 
Tel. to Gr. Acipew pour drop by drop; see 
JATE?.] a. (rans. To pour out (wine, etc.) in 
honour of a god. Also, to make a libation to. 

« intr. To pour out libations. 

Libation (loibé-fon. ME. [- L. libatio, f. 
48 prec.; see -ION.] The pouring out of wine, 
ete., in honour of n god; the liquid poured 
Out; a drink-offering. b. transf. (somewhat 
Joc.) Liquid poured out to be drunk; hence, a 
Potation 1751. 
ghe solemne libations at sacrifices P. HOLLAND. 

. Libations to his health, or, in plain english, 

umpers 1751, 

,Libatory (oibátori. 1609. [As adj., 

- LIBATION, after vibratory/vibration. As sb. = 
ecel. L. (Vulg.) libatorium, f. as prec.; see 
“ORY? and *,] A, adj. Pertaining to or con- 


[Of unkn. origin.) 
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sisting of libations 1834, +B. sb. A libatory 
vessel. BIBLE (Douay) 1 Macc. 1:23. 

Libbard, arch. var. of LEOPARD. 

\Libeccio (libe-tfo, It. libe-tfo). Also erron. 
-ecchio. 1667. [It., f. L. Libs (also Lips) — 
Gr. Aih, Ap-.] The south-west wind. 

Libel (loi-bél), sb. ME. [- OFr. libel (mod. 
libelle) — L. libellus, dim. of liber book; see 
-EL.] fl. Alittle book; a short writing —1715. 
fb. A written paper. Occas. = LABEL sb. 
—1689. 2. A formal document; a written 
declaration. Obs. exc. Hist. and Law. ME. 
3. a. Civil Law. The writing of the plaintiff 
containing his allegations and instituting a 
suit. b. Eccl. Law. The first plea in a cause. 
€. Sc. Law. The form of complaint on which a 
prosecution takes place. ME. t4. A leaflet, 
bill, or pamphlet posted up or publicly circu- 
lated ; spec. one defaming some person's char- 
acter (orig. famous l. = Law L. libellus 
famosus) -1776. 5. Law, Any published state- 
ment damaging to the reputation of a person. 
In wider sense, any treasonable, seditious, or 
immoral writing. Also, the act of publishing 
such a statement or writing. 1631. b. In pop. 
use: Any false and defamatory statement. 
Also transf. of an unsuccessful portrait, a 
thing or circumstance that brings undeserved 
discredit on a person, country, etc. 1618. 

1. b. With his testament there were three litle 
libels or codicils 1603. 2. Moses permitted a libell 
of diuorce 1565. 4. Singeing a pig with a new pur- 
chased |. SWIFT. 5. b. A rich knave's a 1. on our 
laws YOUNG. 

Libel (loi:bél) v. 1561. [f. LIBEL sb.; cf. 
med.L. libellare (XV) in sense 3.]. 11. intr. To 
make libellous accusations; to spread defa- 
mation 1570-1637. 2. trans. To defame by 
circulating libellous statements; to accuse 
falsely and maliciously; spec. in Law, to 
publish a libel against 1001. 3. a. Eccl. and 
Se. Law. To institute a suit against (a person) 
by means of a libel 1501. b. To bring suit in 
admiralty against (a vessel, a cargo, or its 
owner) 1806. 

1. What's this but Libelling against the Senate? 
Tit. A. IV. iv. 17. 2. Some wicked wits have libell'd 
all the fair Pork. Hence Libellee-, Law, one 
against whom a libel has been filed. Libeller. 
Li-bellist. 

Libellant (loi-bélant). Also libelant. 1726. 
[f. LIBEL v. + -ANT; after appellant, etc.) 
Law. One who institutes a suit in an eccl. or 
admiralty court. Also as adj. 

Libellous (loi-béles), a. 1619. [f. LIBEL 
sb. + -Ovs.] Containing or constituting a 
libel, of the nature of a libel; also, engaged 
upon libels. 

Thel. pen of Martin Mar-prelate HALLAM. Hence 
Li-bellously adr. 

\Liber (loi'bou). IL. = *'bark'.] 
Bot. The inner bark of exogens; bast. 

Liberal (liberal). ME. [- (O)Fr. libéral — 
L. liberalis, f. liber free; see -AL!.] 

A. adj. 1. Orig., epithet of those ‘arts’ or 
*sciences' (see ART sb. II. 1) that were 
‘worthy of a free man’; opp. to servile or 
mechanical. Later, of conditions, pursuits, 
etc.: ‘Becoming a gentleman’ (J.). Now 
rare, exc. of education, etc.: Directed to 
general intellectual culture; not narrowly 
technical or professional. 2. Free in giving; 
generous, open-hearted. Const. of. ME. b. 
Abundant, ample, large ME. 13. Free from 
restraint; free in speech or action. In 16-17th 
c. often: Licentious. —1709. b. Of construc- 
tion, etc.: Not rigorous; free 1778. 4. Free 
from narrow prejudice; open-minded 1781; 
esp. open to the reception of new ideas or 
proposals of reform 1846. 5. Of political 
opinions: Favourable to changes and reforms 
tending in the direction of democracy. Hence, 
epithet of a party; opp. to Conservative. 1801. 
6. Comb., as liberal-minded adj. JOHNSON. 

1. L. habits HALLAM, Lore d MACAULAY. 2.I 
see sir you are liberall in offers SHARKS. b. A I. gift 
1602, foundation 1672, offer Scorr. Women of l. 
outline 1897. 3. Your liberall jests Upon his per- 
son 1613. 4. L. Christian: in U.S. chiefly applied 
to the Unitarians and Universalists; in England 
to those who consider large parts of the traditional 
system of belief unessential; so 7. Christianity, l. 

. 5. The L. Government had outlived its 
pularity 1881. L. Conservative, a member of the 

'onservative party not prejudiced against reform. 
L. Unionist, a member of the party formed by 
those Liberals who refused to support the Irish 
Home Rule Bill in 1886. 
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B. sb. 1. A member of the Liberal party (see 
A. 5): a. in continental politics 1820; b. in 
British politics 1822. 2. One who holds liberal 
views in theology. Chiefly U.S. 1887. 

« Our travellers. .continue to resort to Paris 
and pene take part with Ultras or with 


Hence Li-beralism, the holding of |. opinions in 

litics or eoo the political tenets of a L. 

i-beralist, an advocate of liberalism, Liberal- 
istic a. pertaining or tending to liberalism Li-- 

-ly adv., -ness (rare). 

Liberality (libérz-liti. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
liberalité or L. liberalitas, f. liberalis; see 
prec., -ITY.] 1. The quality of being liberal 
or free in giving; generosity, munificence. b. 
An instance of this (now rare) 1526. 2. Free- 
dom from bias or prejudice; liberal-minded- 
ness 1808. 3. Liberalism; liberals collec- 
tively 1841. 

Funen, 2. Where look tori. 1E men of etenge eo 
. ke ere look for 1., if mei 
illiberal to their brethren? LYTTON. icon 

Liberalize (libérüloiz) v. 1774. |f. 
LIBERAL + -IZE.] 1. trans. To render liberal; 
to free from narrowness; to enlarge the in- 
tellectual range of. b. To make Liberal in 
ee 1853. 2. infr. To be or become liberal 

1. It [the law] is not apt. .to open and to 1. the 
mind BURKE. 2. Russia must l., or be convulsed 
1848. Hence Li:beraliza-tion. Li-beralizer. 

\\Liberate (libéré!-ti), sb. Obs, exe, Hist. 
1475. [Subst. use of med.L. liberate deliver 
up (imper. pl. of L. liberare free, liberate), the 
word with which the writ commenced.] Law. 
1, a. A writ issued out of Chancery for the 
payment of à pension or other royal allow- 
ance. b, A writ to the sheriff of a county for 
the delivery of land and goods taken upon 
the forfeiture of a recognizance. C. A writ 
issued out of Chancery to a jailer for the 
delivery of a prisoner who has put in bail for 
his appearance. 2. attrib., as l. roll, the 
account formerly kept of pensions and other 
allowances under the great seal. 

Liberate (li-bére't), v. 1623. [- liberat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. liberare set free, f. líber free; 
see -ATE*.] frans, To set free, set at liberty; 
to release from (something). Chem. To set 
free from combination 1805. 

Do the public revenue 1776, acid 1805, slaves 


867. 

Liberation (liběrė"- fən). 1440. [- (O)Fr. 
libération or L. liberatio, f. as prec. ; see -10N.] 
"The action of liberating or condition of being 
liberated; setting free. 

L. society: short for the ‘Society for the L. of 
Religion from State Patronage and Control’, 
which advocates disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of all established churches. Hence Libera:- 
tionist, one who belongs to this society; an advo- 
cate of disestablishment. Libera:tionism, the 
principles or practice of liberationists, 

Liberator (li-bére'toa). 1650. [- L, liberator, 
f. as prec.; see -OR 2.] One who liberates; a 
deliverer. So Li-beratress, -trice, -trix, a 
female 1. 

Liberatory (li-bérétóri), a. rare. 1592. [f. 
as prec. + -ORY?.] That liberates or favours 
liberation. 

Libertarian (liboaté*-rian), sb. (a.). 1789. 
[f. LIBERTY + -ARIAN, after unitarian, etc.] 
1. One who holds the doctrine of the freedom 
of the will. Opp. to necessifarian. Also 
altrib. or adj. 2. One who approves of or 
advocates liberty 1878. Hence Liberta-rian- 
ism, l. principles or doctrines. 

Liberticide (libó-itisoid), sb. and a. 1793. 
[~ Fr. liberticide, f. liberté; see LIBERTY, 
-CIDE 1.] 

A. sb. A killer or destroyer of liberty 1795. 

B. adj. Destructive of liberty. 

A. Cæsar..the great l. SOUTHEY. 
Libe'rtici:dal a. 

Liberticide (libó-itiseid), sb.* rare. 1819. 
[f. as prec.; see -CIDE 2.] Destruction of 
liberty. 

Libertine (li-boatin). ME. [- L. libertinus, 
f. liberius made free, f. liber free; in sense 2 
after Fr. libertin; see -INE!.] 

A. sb. 1. Rom. Antiq. A freedman; one 
manumitted from slavery; also, the son of a 
freedman. 2. a. pl. The name given to cer- 
tain antinomian sects of the early 16th c. b. 
Later, One who holds loose opinions about 
religion; a free-thinker. 1563. c. transf. One 


Hence 
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who goes his own way 1500. 3, Aman(trarely 
a woman) who is not restrained by moral 
law; one m leads a licentious life 1503. 

Avra, a em Pg BHAKE, 3, Like a 
puft, and. the Primrose 


inal path 
b ne i troada Hai: 1, Mil, 49, 

E T Manumitted from slavery (rare) 
Acknowledging no law in religion or 
pe froe-thinking; antinomian. Also 

occas, Pertaining to the sects called ‘Liber- 
tines’, 1577, 3, Free or unrestrained generally, 
Now rare or Obs. 1089. 4, Loose in morals; 
licentious, dissolute; characteristic of or re- 
sembling a libertine 1605, 
3. The 1. ant will choose her own settlement 1768, 
transitions are as sudden as those in Pindar, 
but not so 1, H. WALPOLE. 4. That l. humanism 
h stamps the Renascence 1886, Hence 
j LIBERTINISM 


Libertinism (li-boatiniz"m). 1611. [f. prec. 
+ 18M.) 1, Free-thinking in religious matters 
1041. 2, Habitual licentiousness, esp, with 
rogard to the relation of the sexes; the 
conduct or practice of a libertine 1011. 3. 


Unrostrained Leeds Gan 1647. 

1. Heathen false m and I, TRENCH, 2. Thus 
worl; = Mus cr el mature HicuARD- 
wo 
SON. Ro fLi'berti m (in sene 1) 1041, 

eanet (ibati), p ME, į- (0)Fr, 


liberté = -tal-, t. liber freo; seo 
ayy d. ret or release from cap- 
tivity, bondage, or slavery, b. In religious 
uso ME. 2, Freedom from arbitrary, 
despotic, or autocratic rule or control 1484. 
3, Faculty or power to do as one likes ME. 
b. Philos. Freedom from the control of fate 
(Now chiefly in expressed. 
necessity.) 1588. 4. Free oppor- 
tunity or scope to do something; hence, 
ME. b. Nau. Leave of 


conduct, or expression; licence. 
personifiod.) Now only in sense: An instance 
of freedom; a licence. 1568, 6. Law. a. = 
FRANONISR sb, I. 2 b ME, b. pl. Privileges, 
Immunities, or rights enjoyed by proscription 
or by grant ME. c. tHence occas. a person's 
domain or property. "The district over which 
a person's or corporation’s privilege extends, 
Also (in England bef, 1850), a district within 
tho limits of a county, but exempt from the 
Jurisdiction of the sheriff, and having a 
separate commission of the peace, 1455. 7. 
L. of the tongue: space for the tongue of a 
horse, made by the bit's arching in the 
middle 1727. 


te tie dite or tha prem: the Fight (o print 
or worship. L. t 
And publish Whatever one [^ Eb siot 


tal y me 
Teloywed my libertee, That selde UR is 
ioe ea A. There Is no I for 


[RU To. take | Mert: M Sly ie 


atin, eie). 
with (rules fne 
sweet. L, Nur, ^s 6. GS leor. m, dii. 23 
liberties of a city: the district, EA be id 
the bounds of the city, subject to the muni 
authority. Liberties of à prison: the limits out 
a Ee ens wi prisoners were occas. 
Phr. Atl: not in captivity ot confinement: esp. 
movo. dal, eie. Aber ot passis De uiae) 
move, ni ote. h or 
—À disengaged. lx c 
bonds 


‘bearing 
loans issued by the U.S, govern- 
ment "n 1917-19; L-cap = cap of liberty (aee CAP 
ab"); -day Naut., a day on Which part CX d 
crew are allowed to go ashore; so -man; I. hall 
place where one may do as one 
rt Hist, a political party which 
advocated the abolition of slavery; «pole, a tall 
mast or staff with a Phrygian cap or the like on 
the top; fl. post, a post marking the boundary of 
the Liberties of the City of London. 
Hence Li-berty r, trans. to endow with pe 
or privileges; to give liberty to, Obs. or dial. 


likes; -pari 
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Libethenite (libe:pénoit)', 1832, [Named 
(Libethenil) by Breithaupt, 1823, from 
Libethen in Hungary (now Czechoslovakia); 
see -ITR! 2 b.] Min, An olive-green phosphate 
of copper found in crystals and reniform 
masses. 

L.. .occurs in quartz 1868. 

tLibi'dinist, rare. 1628. [f. as next + 
-IST.) A lecher ~1634. 
Libidinous (libidinos), a. 1447. [= L. 


lustful, | 


lust, P. HOLLAND. 

lustfulness, Libi-dinous-ly adv., -ness, 

Libken. Old Cant. Also tlibkin, 1567. 
(f. Lin v.! + KEN sb.^] A place to sleop in, 

(Libra (lol'brü), ME. [L. libra pound (12 
ounces), balance, constellation so called. (In 
med.L, used for ‘pound’; hence the abbrevs. 
£ = pound(s) sterling, Ib. = pound welght.)] 
1. Antiq. A (Roman) pound. t2. Arm of a 
balance 1797, 3. Astron. (with capital L.) a. 
A zodiacal constellation, lying between 
Virgo and Scorpio. b. The seventh sign of 
the zodiac (=), which the sun enters on the 
23rd of September. ME. 

Libral (okbrAl) a. 1656. [— L. libralis, f. 
prec.; sco -AL',] Pertaining to a libra, or to 
Libra. L. as: tho Roman ‘as’ weighing n 
pound. 

Librarian (loibré*riün) 1670. [f. L. 
librarius concerned with books, bookseller or 
scribe + -AN.] fl. A seribe, copyist —-1725. 
2. The custodian of a library 1713. 13. A 
pae in books, Normu. Hence Librarian- 
si 

Library (loi-brárl). ME. [~ (O)Fr. librairie 
(now only ‘bookseller’s shop’) = Rom. 
*líbrüria, ult. of L. librdria bookseller's shop, 
subst. use (sc. faberna shop) of librarius (seo 
pree.), f. liber book; see -ARY', -Y] 1. A 
place set apart to contain books for reading, 
study, or reference. 2, The books contained 
in a library; ‘a large collection of books, 
public or private’ (J.) ME. b. Often a title 
for a series or set of books uniform in 
appearance and having something in com- 
mon, a4 in ‘The L, of Useful Knowledge’, 
ete. 1002. c. (ranaf. and fig.; esp. used to 
denote (a) a great mass of erudition; (b) the 
objects of study, the sources on which a 
person depends for instruction 1450. 3. 
attrib., as L.-book TE. -door 1609, -stairs 1508. 


he first "person in Greece who 
tollected a}, THIRUWALU, €. Tostatus, who was 
a living |. TRAPP. Cards and men formed the |. of 
the Duchess of Marlborough J, HAWTHORNE. 

Librate (loi’bre't), sb. Hist, 1610. |» med. 
L. librala (terre) ‘pounds’ worth (of land)", 
f. libra pound; see -ATE'.] A piece of land 
worth a pound a year, 

Librate (loi/breit), v. 1623. [— librat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. líbrare, f. libra balance; see 
TR] tl. (rans. To weigh; to polso, 
balance; to cause libration in —1806, 2, intr. 
To oscillate like the beam of a balance; to 
move from side to side or up and down 1604. 
ME a bird, ote.: To poise, balance itaelf 

2. He. is librating between vice and virtue 1822. 
3. 3 ads to flutter and 1. like a kestrel over the 


"Libration (laibré' fon). 1003. [= L. 
libratío, f. an prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action 
of librating; the state of being balanced or 
in equipolwe, Also transf. and fig. 2. Astron. 
A real or apparent motion of an oscillating 
kind 1669, 13, Weighing (lit. and fig.) -1770. 
CO A DS. MM, In loose I. stretched 
‘THOMSON, L. of moon: an apparent 
ipulariiy of tha moon'e motion which tiges it 

to oscillate ir n a manner that the 


depending ition 

Mus. ing a m re poe per- 
taining to (the moon's) |. 
Libratory (lol-briitéri), a. 1668, if. 


LICENTIATE 


Latios + -O0RY'.] Having a motion like 
that of the beam of a balance; oscillatory. 

(Libretto (libretto). Pl. -etti (eti). 1742, 
[It., dim. of libro book.] The text or words 
of an opera or extended musical composition, 
Hence Libre-ttist, a writer of librettos. 

Libriform (lot-brifgam), a. 1877. [f. L. 
LIBER + -FORM.] Bot, Of the nature or 
character of liber. 

Libyan (li-bifin), 1620. (f. L. Libya  -AN.] 
A. adj. Of or pertaining to ancient Libya, 
By some philologists applied to the Berber 
lang., or the group of mod. Hamitic langs. to 
which Berber belongs. B. sb. An inhabitant 
of Libya; the Libyan language. So Libyo-, 
comb. form = L. and —. 

Lice, pl. of Lov! 

Licence (loi'séns), sb. Also license. ME. 
[= (O)Fr. licence = L, licentia, f. licent-, pr. 
ppl. stem of licére be lawful; see -ENOE. The 
difference of sp. between Bb. and vb. is in 
accordance with the usage exemplified in 
practice 8b., practise Vb., oto., which seems 
to be based on pairs like advice and advise, 
where the difference depends upon a histor- 
ical phonetic distinction. The sp. license has 
no justification in the case of the sb.) 1. 
Liberty (to do something), leave, permission. 
Now somewhat rare. tAlso occas. exemption 
from (something). 2, A formal permission 
from a constituted authority to do some- 
thing, e.g. to marry, preach, carry on some 
trade, ete.; a permit ME. b. The document 
embodying this 1698, c. In some Univs., ù 
certificate of competency in some faculty 
1727. 3. Liberty of action conceded or 
acknowledged; an instance of this ME. b. 
Excessive liberty; abuse of freedom; dis- 
regard of law or propriety 1450, c. Licen- 
tiousness, libertinism 1713. 4. Deviation 
from form or rule by a writer, an artist, ete. 
1530. 5. attrib., as l.-duly, oto, 1692. 

1. And askep leue and lycence at londun to 
dwelle LANGL. Others would confine the license 
of disobedience to unjust laws MILL, 2. Phr, L. 
morn (see MORTMAIN). (To marry) by l. in 

ition to by banns. Licences to dealers in 
spl rita and wine BURKE. 3. He. allowed great 
and publie I. to his tongue 1868. b. They are for 
not for liberty SHEFFIELD, The intolerable |. 
with which the news) papers break..the rules of 
decorum BURKE. €. The license of the Restora- 
tion 1841. 4. A lycence tycall 1530. The 
poem. .allows a metrical l, KINGSLEY. 

License, licence (loisčns), v. ME. If. 
LICENCE sb., q.v. for the spelling.] 1. trans. 
"To give (a person) permission fo (do some- 
thing). Now rare. b. To permit (a thing) to 
be done; occas. with dat, of the person. Now 
rare, 1477. t2. [After Fr. licencier.] To give 
leave of departure to; to dismiss, set free 
from; to send away (o -1814, 3. To grant (n 
person) a licence to do something; e.g. to 
practise a trade, hold a curacy, keep a dog, 
carry a gun, ete, Const, for, to, and to with 
inf. ME. b. To grant a licence permitting (a 
house, theatre, etc.) to be used for a specified 
purpose 1777. 4. To authorize the publica- 
tion of (a book), the acting of (a play) 1628. 
5. To allow liberty or scope to; to privilege, 

tolerate. Obs. exc. in ppl. a. 1605. 

3. Judith Kent, widow, ‘Licenced 
coffee, tobacco, and snuff’ Miss MITFORD. 
This play was licensed on June 6th, 1034. 1858. 
Hence Licensable a. Licensees, one to whom a 
licence is granted. 

Licensed (loi-stnst), ppl. a. 1503. [f. 
License v. + -ED' or LIOENOE sb. + -BD*.) 
1, Provided with a licence, Now often spec. 
(of a house, etc.) licensed for the sale of 
alcoholic liquor, L. victualler: soe VICTUAL- 
LER, 1632, 2. Privileged, recognized, regular, 
tolerated 1593. 

2. Clodius was a I. libertine FROUDE, 

Licenser (lobsónsor, 1044, [f. LICENSE v. 
+ -ER!.] One who licenses; esp. an official 
who authorizes the publication of books or 
papers (l. of the press), or the performance of 
plays (l. of plays), on being satisfied that law, 
public morals, or decency are not violated. 

Licensure (lobsenshu*). U.S. 1846. |f. 
LICENSE t. + -URE.] A licensing; esp. to 
preach, 

Licentiate (loisenfitt), ab. ME. [- med.L. 

licentiatus, subst. use of pa. pple. (see next) 
of licentiare; see 


to vend tea, 


-sTe!,) One who has 


LICENTIATE 


obtained a Licence to exercise some function; 
eg. a. one who has received a formal 
attestation of professional competence or of 
proficiency in some art from some collegiate 
or other examining body; b. in the Pres- 
byterian church: One who holds a licence to 
preach but as yet has no appointment; a 
probationer 1854, : 

a. D, of the Royal College of Physicians (abbrey. 
L.R.C.P.), b. in Dental Surgery (L.D.S.), L. of the 
Royal Academy of Musie (L.R.A.M.), L. of the 
College of Preceptors (L.C.P.), ete. 

tLicentiate, ppl. a. 1424. [- med.L. 
licentiatus, pa. pple, of licentiare; see next, 
-ArE*.] 1, Allowed, licensed —1676. 2. Freed 
from rules; assuming licence, unrestrained, 
licentious 1593-1656. 

Licentiate (loisenfie't), v. 1060. [= 
licential-, pa. ppl, stem of med. L. licentiare, f. 
licentia authority, permission (in cl. L. 
liberty, freedom, licontiousness); See -ATE*,| 
1. trans. To give liberty to; to allow, permit. 
(something) (o (a person), (a person) to (do 
something), or that (ete. ! Obs. 2. [After Fr. 
licencier.] To discharge (a servant). BYRON. 
Hence Licentia'tion, the granting of a 
licence. 

Licentious (loise-nfos), a. 1535. -[- D. 
licentiosus, f. licentia LIOENCE; see -0US.] 
Charaeterized by licence. 1. Disregarding 
accepted rules, esp. in matters of grammar 
or style 1589. 2. Unrestrained by law, 
decorum, or morality; lax. Now rare. 1535. 
3. Libertine, lascivious, lewd. Now the 
prevailing sense. 1655. 

1. Verse, somewhat 1. in number of syllables 
HALLAM The lying and l. character of our 
newspapers JEFFERSON. 3. Whose l. morals all 

ood men detested W, ROBERTSON, Hence 

ice'ntious-ly adv,, -ness. 

Lich (litf). Obs. exc. arch. and in Comb. 
Also lych, lyke, (OK. /i6 = OFris. lik, OS. 
lie (Du. lijk), OHG., lih (G. leiche), ON. lik, 
Goth. leik ;- Gme.* likam.] = BODY. a. The 
living body. Also the trunk, as opp. to the 
limbs. A dead body; a corpse OE. 

Comb. -fowl =  LIOH-OWL; -house, a 
mortuary; -path = lich-way; -stone, a stone to 
place the coffin on at the l.-gate; t-wal, «wale, a 
plant, the gromwell; }-way, a path along which 
A corpse has been carried to burial; t-wort, a 
plant, wall pellitory, 

Lich, obs. f. LIKK. 

Lichen (loikón, litfon), sb. 1601. [- L. 
lichen = Gr. Mufv.] tl. = LIVERWORT —1759. 
2. One of a class of small cryptogamic plants, 
often of a groon, grey, or yellow tint, which 
grow on the surface of rocks, trees, ete. 
Also collect, 1715. 

According to the modern theory a lichen consists 

of a fungus and an alga symbiotically united, 
3. Path, A skin disease, characterized by an 
eruption of reddish solid papules over a 
limited area 1001, $4. After a L. use in 
Pliny: = CierNvm 4, 1661, 

Hence Lichen », to cover with lichens 1859. 
Lichenal a, of or pertaining to a lichen or 
lichens; also as ab, 1846, Liche-nic a. potan 
to or obtained from lichens 1836. Lirchenin 
Chem. a kind of starch obtained from Iceland 
moss and other lichens 1835. Li-chenism, the 
symbiosis of alga and fungus in a lichen 1887. 
Lichenist lichenologist 1833, Li-chenize = 
lichen vb. 1839, Litcheno-graphy, description of 
lichens; hence licheno qrapher, <o-graphist; licheno- 
im Phic, -al n. 1824, Lichenold a, resembling a. 
lichen or the disease lichen 1830. Licheno:- 
logy, the scionce of lichens; hence Zichenolo'gie, 
cub n.i licheno'logist, one versed in lichenology 
1830, Li'chenose a, = next (a) 1855. Li'chen- 
ous a. (a) pertaining to, consisting of, resembling, 
or overgrown with lichens; (b) pertaining to or 
of the nature of the disease lichen 1822. 
Li-cheny a. overgrown with lichens 1826. 

Lich-gate, lych-gate (li-tfgé't). arch, exe. 
Arch. 1482. |f. LICH corpse + GATE sb.'] 
The roofed gateway to a churchyard under 
Which the corpse is set down at a funeral, 
to await the clergyman’s arrival. 

Lichi, var. of Lrroni. 

Li:h-owl. 1585. [f. Lich + Owr.] The 
Screech-owl, so called because its cry was 
Supposed to portend death in the house. 

Licht, So. f. Licur. 

Licit (li-sit), a. 1483. [= L. licitus, pa. pple, 
9f licére be lawful.] Allowable, permitted, 
Bist. 

e consumption of 1, or duty-paid opium 1892. 
Hence Liveit-ly adv., ness. - Bee 
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Licita:tion. rare. 1023. [- L. licitatio, f. 
licilat-, pa. ppl. stem of licilari bid at an 
auction; see -IoN.] Exposing for sale to the 
highest bidder. 

Lick (lik) sb. 1579. |f. Liok v.) 1. An 
act of licking. Hence quasi-concr. a small 
quantity. 2. U.S. A spot to which animals 
resort to lick salt or salt earth, Also buffalo- 
l., salt-l. 1751. 3. A smart blow, Also transf. 
and fig. 1678, 4, dial., U.S, and Austral. A 
spurt, a spin; a spell of work 1837. 

1. To have a l. at the Honey-pot DRYDEN. AI. 
of court, white-wash GRAY. Y We're used to a l. 
of a stick every day 8. LOVER. fig. A l. at the 
Laureat CIBBER. 4. Big licks = hard work. 

Lick (lik), v. [OE. liccian = OS. liecon, 
leccon (Du. likken), OHG, leckón (G. lecken) 
i= WGme. *likkdjan; based ult, on IE. *ligh- 
*leigh- *loigh-, repr. also by Gr. Acxew, L. 
lingere.] 1. trans. To pass the tongue over 
(something), e.g. in order to taste, moisten 
the surface, etc. Also absol. With off: To 
remove by licking. With up: To take up by 
licking. 12. To lap with the tongue; to 
drink, sip. Also in/r. constr. of, on. —1791. 
3. transf. and fig. (from 1 and 2). a. Of 
persons and animals 1400. b. Of waves, 
flame, etc.: To lap, play lightly over, etc.; 
to take up (moisture, etc.) in passing over 
OE. 4. To I. (a person or thing) into shape: 
To give form to; to mould, make present- 
able, ‘as a Bear doth her Whelps' (Burton) 
1012. 5. slang. To beat, thrash. Also with 
out of. 1535. b. slang. To beat, get the better 
of; to excel 1800. 6. slang. intr. To run or 
ride at full speed 1889, 

1, The danger of licking adhesive stamps and 
envelopes 1885. Phr. To l. one's fingers, to l. one's 
lips, an action indicating relish or delighted 
anticipation of food. To l. the ground, to i. 
(another's) shoe or spittle, actions expressive of 
abject servility. How does thy honour? Let me 
licke thy shooe Temp. m, ii. 27. To l. the dust, 
tthe earth [a Hebraism: Vulg. terram lingere], to 
fall prostrate, to suffer defeat. Betwixt them 
both, they lick't the platters clean Ray. 3. a. tT'o 
L. up (an enemy's forces); to destroy, annihilate 
(after Num. 22:4); Yet sometyme thei wer slain, 
taken, and licked vp, or thei were ware HALL. 
b. The flames. .licked up everything in their path 
1893. 5. Say you won't fag—they'll soon get 
tired of licking you HUGHES. b. Phr. It licks me: 
it is beyond my comprehension. To l. into fits: 
y.to defeat thorough) 

Licker (likoa). 1440. [f. LICK v. + -ER'.] 


One who or something which licks. Also 
licker-up. 
Lickerish, liquorish (li-korif) a. 1500. 


[Altered f. LICKEROUS, with -ISH' for -ous. 
Perverted (xvi) to liquorish to express 
fondness for liquor.) fl. = LIcKkROUS 1. Of 
a cook: Skilful in preparing dainties, ~1728, 
2, = LICKEROUS 2, 2 b. 1500, 3, = LICKEROUS 
3. 1600. Hence Li-ckerish-ly adv., -ness. 
fLi'ckerous, a. ME. [= AFr, *likerous, 
var. of lecheros LECHEROUS.) 1. Pleasing to 
the palate; gen. and fig. sweet, pleasant, 
delightful -1608. 2. Of persons, etc.: Fond of 
delicious food. Const. of, affer. —1053. b. gen. 
and fig. Eagerly desirous, longing, greedy for 
something pleasant. Const. of; also fo do. 
—1032. 3. Lecherous, lustful, wanton —1611. 
3. And sikerly she hadde a likerous eye CHAUCER. 
Hence tLi'ckerous-ly adv., 1-ness. 

Licking (li-kip), vbl. sb. ME. |f. Lick v. 
+ -ING'.] 1. The action of Lick v. b. coner. 
in pl. 1851. 2. colloqg, A beating, thrashing 
(lit. and fig.) 1756. 3. altrib., as L.-place U.S. 
= Lick sb. 2; ete. 1597. 

2. The power to take a l, is better worth having 
than the power to administer one G. MEREDITH. 
fLi'ckpenny. late ME. [f. Lick v.] One 
who or that which *licks up the pennies', i.e. 
makes the money go —1824. 

Law is a lick-penny, Mr. Tyrrel SCOTT. 
fLi'ck-spigot. 1599. [f. Lick v. + 
SrrGor.] One who licks the spigot; a tapster 
(contemptuous); also, a parasite —1700. 
Li:ck-spittle, 1818. [f. Lick v. + SPITTLE.] 
An abject parasite; a toady. Also attrib. 
So tLick-spit 1757. 

attrib. A. .1, awe of rank THACKERAY. 
Licorice, alternative f. LIQUORICE. 
Licorous, licourous, var. LIOKEROUS. 
Licour, -ish, obs. ff. LIQUOR, LICKERISH. 
Lictor (li-ktj1). ME. [L., of unkn. origin, 
but pop. assoc. with ligare bind.] Rom. 


LIE 


Antiq. An officer whose functions were to 
attend upon a magistrate, bearing the fasces 
before him, and to execute sentence of 
judgement upon offenders. Also transf. 

Lid (lid), [OE. Mid = OF ris. Mid, MLG. lit 
(-d-), Du. lid, OHG., (/)lit (now in G. (augen)- 
lid eyelid), ON. hlið gate, gateway, gap i= 
Gme, *xlidam, f. *xlfd- cover.) 1. That 
which covers the opening at the top of a 
vessel or closes the mouth of an aperture; 
the hinged upper part of a receptacle. b. The 
top crust of a pie (dial.) 1615. 2. Lid (of the 
eye) = EYELID ME. 3. Each of the covers of a 
book (dial. 1459. 4. Bot. and Conch. = 
OPEROULUM 1081. 5. altrib., as L.-flower, a 
tree or shrub of the genus Calyptranthes 
(N.O. Myrtacew), in which the upper part 
of the calyx forms a lid 1653. 

1. Phr. (slang or collog.) To put the lid on: to bring 
to a close or climax; 80 with the lid off, ete., will 
everything exposed to view. 

Lidded (li-déd), ppl. a. (OK. gehlidod, f. 
hlid (gehlid) Lip. In mod. use, f. LID + -ED.] 
1. Having a lid; covered with or as with a 
lid. 2, Of the eyes: Having lids, covered 
with lids; as heavy-, high-lidded, etc. 1818. 

Lidless (li:dlés), a. 1522. [f. LID + -LESS.] 
Without a lid. b. Of the eyes: Having no 
lids. Chiefly poet. = ‘ever-watchful’. 1796. 

b. Her l. dragon-eyes COLERIDGE. 

Lie (loi), sb.' OE. [f. LIE v.*(q.v.), repl. OE. 
lyge.] An act or instance of lying; a false 
statement made with intent to deceive; a 
criminal falsehood. b. transf. An imposture 
1560. 

It was perhaps a |. invented by political malig- 
nity FROUDE. White l.: a consciously untrue 
statement deemed venial or praiseworthy in view 
of its motive. b. Men of high degree are a l, 
Ps. 62:9, Phr. To give the lL. (to): to accuse (a 
person) to his face of lying. Also transf. of facts, 
actions, ete. Hence occas. the l is used for: The 
charge of falsehood; He abhors to take the Lye 
but not to tell it BERKELEY. Comb. l.-tea, said 
to be a transl. of the Chinese name for teas 
coloured for the European market, 

Lie (loi), sb.* 1097. [f. LE v.'] 1. Manner 
of lying; direction or position in which 
something lies; direction and amount of slope 
orinclination, Also fig. the position or aspect 
(of affairs, etc.). b. Golf. (a) The inclination 
of a club when grounded for a stroke. (b) 
The situation of a ball, good or bad. 1857. 
2. concr. A mass that lies; a stratum, layer 
1728, 3. The place where an animal, etc. is 
accustomed to lie. Also, room for lying. 
1869, 4. Railways. A siding into which trucks 
may be run for loading or unloading. (Also 
Tye.) 1855. 

1. The general |. and disposition of the boughs 
Ruskin. Friedrich understands well enough 
from the l. of matters, what his plan will be 
yp 3. A very favourite ‘lie’ for woodeock 

Lie (loi), v.) Pa. t. lay (lë); pres. pple, 
lying (loin); pa. pple. lain (lén) (OK. 
liéjan = OF ris, lidz(ija, OS. liggian (Du. 
liggen), OHG. liggen, ON. liggja += Gme. 

sjan, f. base *leg- Slag- *libg- :- IK. *legh- 

*logh- *légh-, repr. also by Gr. Aéxrpov, Mxos, 
L., lectus bed. The form lie (repl. normal ME. 
ligge \i-d39) is from the stem of the 2nd and 
3rd pers, sing. pr. ind. OE. líg(e)st, list, 
lig(e)b, lip, Cf. LAY v.) 

I. 1. inir. Of persons or animals: To be 
in a prostrate or recumbent position, b, To 
be extended on a bier or the like; to be buried 
(in a specified place) OE. c. To be in one's 
bed for the purpose of sleeping or resting 
ME. 2. To assume a recumbent or prostrate 
position ME, 3. To be or remain in a specified. 
position of subjection, helplessness, misery, 
degradation, or captivity; to be kept in 
prison; to continue in sin, ete, fAlso 
simply = ‘to 1. in prison’; occas, idiomatic- 
ally fol, by it, OE. 4. To remain in a state of 
inactivity or concealment (not necessarily 
prone or reclining) ME. b. Shooting, Of 
game-birds: To remain crouching upon the 
ground. (Also fo l. dead.) 1797. 5. To dwell 
or sojourn; esp. to sleep or pass the night: 
(in a place), to lodge temporarily. Now rare 
or arch. ME. b. spec. of a host or army (or 
its leader): To be encamped, to have or 
take up a position in a field ME. tc. To live 
under specified circumstances or engaged in 


LIE 


somo specified occupation —1719. 6. Idlo- 
matic uses (see below). 

14. As he lay and read The Tuscar a ae 
lawn "rario, Phr. To L. asleep, pow 'ad, in a 
Sever, b. To L, in state: see STATE. TWO ot us in 
the ‘churchyard l., My sister and my brother 
WORDSW, €. You must |. on the bed. whieh yon 
have made for yourself THACKERAY, l 


with (also tby): to have sexual intercourse with 
(somewhat .). 3. Phr, To l. by the heels (arch): 
see HEEL sb. The defendant, .was lying in 


Triton as a debtor MACAULAY: Phir, To L. ui 

be subject to, To l. under a Vow 1701. a 
delusion ADDISON, a disadvantage 1748. 4. Pi 
To I, close, low, perdu, etc., see those adjs, To L in 
ambush, in wait (see the sbs,). To l at catch or 
upon the catch (* arch. or dial,): to be captions, to 
seek to entrap a person. To l on Or upon one's 
arms, to l, on one's oars (see the sbs,), b. Phr, Tol. 
to the doga, to the gun: to permit the approach of a 
dog or the sportaman without rising, 5. He la; 
that night at the deanery MACAULAY. b. tTo l 
in leaguer: ee LEAGUE 8b,! 1, fe. To 1. at rack 
and manger MASSINGER. 6. (o l, at or upon: to 
importune, urge -1737. To l heavy upon: to 
oppress, harass —1070. To L fal, to: to apply 
oneself steadily to 1583. t(With gerund): To keep 
on or continue doing something (rare) -1092, 

II, Said of things, 1. Of material things: 
To be placed or set horizontally or length- 
wise or at rest on the ground or other 
surface OE. b. To be deposited, remain 
permanently in a specitied place ME. c, Ofa 
building, ote.: To be overthrown or fallen 
ME. 2, To remain unworked, unused, un- 
touched, or undiscovered ME. t3. Of the 
wind, the tongue: To be at rest, subside 
—1080. 4, To be situated (in space), to have a 
specified position OK. b. To be spread out. 
to the view 1764. €. Of a road, way, Journey, 
eto: To extend. OK, d. Of the wind: To 
remain in a specified quarter 1604, 5. Naut, 
a, Of a ship: To be stationed in a berth or 
anchorage OK. b. To steor in a specified 
direction 1574. 6, fig. Of immaterial things: 
To exist, be found, have place, reside (in 
some specified place or quarter); to be set, 
fixed, or arranged in some specified position 
or order MK. fb. Of thoughts, inclinations 
oto.: To have a specified direction 1825, €. 
To rest or bo imposed as a burden, charge, 
obligation, ete, wpon a person; to press or 
wolgh upon (one's mind or heart) ME. d. To 
be set at stake; to hang or depend on or 
upon a hazard, ete. 1590, 7, (Chiefly in Law.) 
Of an action, charge, claim, ete.: To be 
adiniasible or sustainable ME. 

1. Take as much as llos on a shilli 
WxstEY, b. A Petition from J. Mac! 
ordered to l, on the table 1804, Money 1 
bank (mod.). €. Phr. To l in ruin(s), 
How do thy towers in ruin 1, K EnLK. 
to be a heavy load upon (lit, and 
a’ I. 1), (Of food, ete.) To f, 
Cforimeriy, sim; Pr Cap on the Htomad 

0} pressi ve, 'o L, barren, fallow, hid, lea, 
waste; niao, to l, i one’ 's hands, at à stand. Rarely 
Within the living memory has so much of skill Iain 

m GLADSTONE. 4. Within the manor of 
Collingham, Cp the lands AT Bod ae b. What 

A future seemed to l. before him! J. PAYN, €. 
There lios your XL NNUS 5. a. The Zebra liy 
m off the pier 1 The Success being to 
leeward, Captain Peard is. across oas his hawse 
NELSON. To l. the quasi-frans,): (of a 
ship) to have Sy: head in the direction wished, 
6, fault les at their own doors 1719. Their 
sympathies lay wholly with Oruffydd FREEMAN, 

ir, T'o l, ín (a person): to reat or centre in him; 
to depend upon him, be in his power (to do). 
ior chiefly in pur. as far as in (me, ote.) lies.) 

'o l, in one's power, in (or ton) one's hands. To l. 
in: to consiat n. to have its ground or basis in; 

Pis strength lay in his CA 1881. Tol. 
with: to be the office or province of (some one) to 
LÀ something. b. M. Me lyen o 

ings. la; vi on m in 
With those Y! ing A 3 


charges lying u 
DM " T persiste ^ if UNS on 
g - re do! t 

Bishop PRIDEAUX. Vilis in sca 

IH. trans. Used causatively or by mistake 
for LAY v. Now rare, ME. 

The cloth was lain 1809. 

Comb. with advs, Lie about. To lie here and 
there, esp. in disorder. 1L. abroad. To out. 
of one’s own house or abode; to reside In a foreign 
country; An Embassadour is an honest man, sent 
to lie abroad for the good of his Countrey 


of [ete] 
lood , , was 
‘ing In the 
in the dust, 


cold, ete, 
to be felt 


WALTON, L. alon; To lje outstretched on the 
poma (now arch.); to extend along a surface, 
Naut, Of a ship: To incline to one side under 


pressure of a win abeam. L. by. a. Naut. = lie 
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to; see BY ade, b. To remain unused, be laid up 
in store. ES To rn quiet; main inactive, 
rest, L. down, a. See sense 
5? To be i MA "s of a child. c. (eoo 


eed down; to receive i 
bed on d A a. To be brought 


m Crede submina 

to bed of, twith, a child; to be confined. Also fig. 
tb. To cost, “toxtand (a person) in somuch, L. off. 
n. Naut, Ofa or boat: To stand some distance 
away from tat re, ete, b. To cease work for a 
time, L. out. a. To sleep out, now dial. of cat 
to be left unhoused at night. b. To l. out of one's 
money: to remain. CERAT L. over. a. To be held 
over to a future occasion, b. To remain un) a 


r head 6 as near the wind as, ibi 
or nocle sail. L. up. a. To go into or e 
in retirement or retreat; to take to to one's bed or 
keep one's room as an Invalid; (of a Ship -ta Fe 
into dock, b. T'o l. up in lavender: to be in sal 
keeping or custody, 

Lie (loi), v.* Ini. lying (loiriy), Tied (oid). 
[OE. logan = OF ris, liàga, OS. liogan (Du. 
liegen), OHG. liogan (G, lügen), ON. ljúga, 
Goth. lingan; Gmo. vb. f. *leug- *loug- *lus- 
(whence OE, lyġe LIR sb,*).] 1, intr. To tell a 
lie or lies; to speak falsely, 2. fig. Chiefly of 
inanimate objects; To convey a false impres- 
sion; to be deceptive. ME. 3. quasi-trans, 
with adv. or phr.: To take away by lying; 
to get (a person, ete.) into or out of by lying 
1720, 

1. He lies, and he knows he lies JouNsoN. Phr, 
Tol, o of (arch, ^ fon, Var a + to tell lies about, Tol. 
in a 's teeth, Uh like a trooper. 2. London's 
column, Hating at n skies, Like n tall bully, 
lifts the head, and lies Pork. 3. Go on tamely to 
s yourself to be lied into Party blindness 


Lieberkühn (libodkün). 1867. |f. the 
inventor J, N, Lieberkühn (1711-58), a Berlin 
anatomist.) Optics. A silver concavo ro- 
flector fixed on the object-glass end of a 
microscope to bring the light to focus on an 
opaque object, Hence Lie:berküh-nian a., 
in Lieberkühnian follicles or glands, minute 
tubular cavities thickly distributed over the 
small intestines. 

Liebig (Ibig). 1869. [f. Baron Justus von 
Liebig (1803-73),] More fully, Liebig's extract 
(of beef): A concentrated preparation of beef, 
containing the salts and extractive principles 
of the meat, without the albumen, gelatin, 
or fat. 

Lief (lif, a. (sb.), and adv. [OK. léof = 
OF ris. lidf, OS. liob, liof (Du. lief), OHG. 
liub, liup (G. lieb), ON. ljüfr, Goth. liufs = 
Gmo, *leubas; soe LEAVE 8b., LOVE sb.) 

A. adj. 1, Beloved, dear, agreeable, accept- 
ablo, precious, Also l. and dear. Obs. or 
arch. b. In various constructions with have 
(seo HAVE v., and cf. Ger. lieb haben): I (ele.) 
had (occas. have) as l. as (= ‘would as wil- 
lingly", Z had Hefer (= ‘would rather’), 
tliefest, with object a sb., inf. phr, (with or 
without lo), or clause ME, 12. Desirous, will- 
ing, glad. Const, of, lo with inf. —1500, 3. 
Antithetically to loath, in senses 1 and 2. 
Also absol. Obs. or arch, OE. 4, a, absol, = 
Bir! Sire! Lord! OE, and ME. tb. quasi- 
b. A dear one; a friend, sweetheart, mistress; 
occas, n wife, So in compar., one who is 
dearer, 1633, 

1. Our soy'reign prince and liefest liege SHEN- 
STONE. Quickly Ao again As thou art I, and dear 
TENNYSON, b. I had as l. have let it alone 1766, 
3. Now hence must I. .be I loth or lief 1883. 

B. adr, Dearly; gladly, willingly. Chiefly 
with would, pa, subj. Also in as l. (as), the 
liefer; l. I were = I would gladly be. (The 
ad vb, use is chiefly due to misinterpretation 
of the adj. use in 7 had as l, I had liefer; see 
A. 1b.) ME. 

I would as |. go there as anywhere THACKERAY. 

Liege (lids). ME. [~ (O)Fr. lige, (OFr. also 
liege) — med.L, lefícus, leticus, *lilicus, f. 
létus, litus, prob. f. Gme.| A. adj. 1. a. Of 
the superior; Entitled to feudal 
and service, Now rare exc. in I. lord. b. Of 
the vassal: Bound to render feudal allegiance 
and service ME, 2. Of or pertaining to the 
pona between superior and vassal ME. 

e b. A t to call on e' 1. subject to rent 
assistance 2 Homage 1. and Feaute ME 
B. sb. 1, = liege lord ME. 2. A liege man. 
Hence, a loyal subject of the king. ME. 

1. Nay, good my L., with patience hear ADDISON. 


LIEUTENANT 


2. The emperor's lieges AUSTIN. Hence Liege- 
dom, Lie-geful a., -ly adr. Lie-geless a, 

Liege man, lie-geman. ME. [Cf. med.L. 
homo ligeus (x1), OFr. home (mod. homme) 
lige.) 1. Feudal Law. A vassal sworn to the 
service and support of his superior lord. 2, 
transf. and fig. A faithful follower or subject 
1823. 

2. Sworn liegemen of the Cross KEBLE. 

Liegier, obs. f. LEDGER. 

Lien (1ién, lin, loin). 1531, [- Fr.lien, OFr. 
loien :— L. ligamen bond, f. ligare bind.) 11. 
Anat. A tendon. COPLAND. 2. Law. A right 
to retain possession of property until a debt 
due to the person detaining it is satisfied 
1531. Also fig. Hence Lienee-, an owner of 
property on which another holds a lien. 
Li-enor, one who holds a 1. 

Lienal (loiixnAl) a, 1879. [f. L. lien spleen 
+ -al'.| Anat. Of the spleen; splenic. 

(Lienculus (loije'nkiiilds), 1807. [mod.L., 
dim. of L. lien spleen, See -OULE.] Anat. One 
of the small masses of splenic tissue found in 
the neighbourhood of the spleen; an acces- 
sory spleen. 

\|Lienitis (loiénoi-tis), 1845. [mod.L. 
lien spleen + -1118.] Path. = SPLENITIS, 

Lieno- (lai;i-no), comb. f. L. lien spleen, in 
die signifying ‘pertaining to the spleen and 

, us Lieno-gastric a. pertaining to the 
spleen and the stomach; Lieno-intestinal 


f. L. 


“Lientery (oiéntér). 1547. [= (O)Fr. 
lientérie or med.L. lienteria = Gr. Aeevrepia, f. 
Ados smooth + reu bowels; sce -Y^ ] 
Path. A form of diarrhaa, in which the food 
passes through the bowels partially or 
wholly undigested; an instance of this. var, 
Lienteria. Hence Liente:ric a. of or per- 
taining to 1. 

Lier (loioi 1583. |f. Lik v, + 
One who lies; see LIE v." 

ME were liers in ambush against him Joshua 


-En!.] 


Liira (oun). Also fleyrn. 1400. [- Fr. 
lierne (Xvi), perh. transf, use of the term for 
climbing plants; see LIANE.] Arch, In 
vaulting, a short rib which neither springs 
from an impost nor runs along the ridge, but 
connects the bosses and intersections of the 
principal ribs. Also attrib., in l-vault, etc. 

Lieu (l'2). ME. [= (O)Fr. lieu i= L. locus 
place.] Place, stead, 

Phr. In (the) l. of : in the place, room, or stead of: 
A quarter's rent in 1. of notice 1891, 7n l. (used 
absol) = INSTEAD 2 (arch,); A better in L 
TUCKER. 

Lieutenancy (lef-, léfte"nànsi). 1450. If. 
LIEUTENANT; see -ANCY.] fl. Delegated 
authority, DONNE, 2, The office of a lieuten- 
ant; e.g. that of deputy governor of a king: 
dom, eto., of Lord Lieutenant of a county; 
also, a leutenant's commission in the army 
or navy 1450. 3. The term of a lieutenant^s 
office 1632. t4. The district or province 
governed by a lieutenant -1720. 5. The body 
of deputy-lieutenants in a county. Also, in 
the city of London, the body of com- 
missioners who perform the duties of a Lord 
Lieutenant with regard to the militia and 
volunteers 1679, 

2. All your lordship can hope for, is only the 1. of 
& county SWIFT, 

Lieutenant (lef-, léftenünt, U.S. liuten- 
Ant). ME. [- (O)Fr. lieutenant, f. lieu place 
+ tenant holder (seo LIRU, TENANT, and cf. 
Locum TENENS). Forms with f, to which the 
traditional Eng., pronunce. corresponds, 
appear in XIV, e.g. leef-, leves, later Hef-, lives, 
liev.] 1. One who takes the place of another; 
usually, an officer, civil or military, who acts 
for a superior; a representative, substitute, 
vice-gerent. tAlso fig. tb. Used as = L. 
legatus, proconsul, suffectus, Gr. syeudw —1741. 
2. Mil. and Naval. (Often abbrev. Lieut., and 
in combs. Z4.) a. In the army: The officer 
next in rank below captain 1578. b. In the 
navy: The officer next in rank and power 
below the commander 1626. 

1. They are his Teta onan, t his vicegerents in 
his Church STUBBES. L, of the Tower (of London), 
title of the acting commandant delegated by the 
Nord L. of Ireland, of a county: see LORD 


Em 11.-captain, the officer who commands 
ipany under the captain or in his absence; 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 


-colonel, an army officer next in rank below a 
colonel, having the actual command of a regi- 
ment; hence -colonelcy ; -commander, a naval 
officer, in rank next below a commander, and next 
above a lieutenant; -governor, the deputy of a 
governor, esp. (4) in the British colonies, the 
actual governor of a district or province in sub- 
ordination to a governor-general; (b) in U.S., the 
deputy-governor of a state with certain in- 
dependent duties and the right of succession to 
the governorship, in case of its becoming vacant; 
hence -governorship, the office, or the province, 
of a lieutenant-governor. Hence fLieute-nantry 
1552-1676 (chiefly Sc.). Lieute-nantship 1467 
= LIEUTENANCY. Now rare. 

Lieute-nant-ge-neral, 1483. [After Fr. 
lieutenant général, in which général was orig. 
an adj.] tl. gen. One who exercises a dele- 
gated rule or command; the vicegerent of a 
kingdom, etc, -1701, 2. One who acts as 
deputy to a general. In the British army, an 
officer in rank next below a general, and next 
above a majorgeneral. tAlso lieutenant- 
general of the ordinance. (In the U.S. army 
the office is now in abeyance.) 1570. 

Liever, var. of liefer, compar. of LIEF. 

Lif, obs. f. LIEF. 

Life (loif), sb. (OK. lif, corresp. to OFris., 
OS. lif life, person (Du. lijf body), OHG. lib 
life (G. leib body), ON. lif life, body :- Gme. 
*libam (*libaz), f, *lib-, the weak grade of 
which appears in LIVE v.] 

L 1. a. Primarily, the condition, quality, or 
fact of being a living person or animal. b. 
More widely: The property which differenti- 
ates a living animal or plant, or a living 
portion of organic tissue, from dead or non- 
living matter; the assemblage of the func- 
tional activities by which the presence of this 
property is manifested. Often specialized, 
as in animal, vegetable, psychical l. 1507. C. 
Continuance of animate existence; opp. to 
death OE. 2. fig. Used to designate a con- 
dition of power, aetivity, or happiness, in 
contrast to metaphorical *death'. Chiefly in 
biblical and religious use: The condition of 
those who are ‘alive unto righteousness’; the 
power or principle by which this condition is 
Produced; also, the state of existence of the 
souls of the blessed departed. OE. 3. 
Animate existence (esp. that of a human 
being) viewed as a possession of which one is 
deprived by death OE. 4. Energy in action, 
thought, or expression; animation, vivacity, 
spirit 1583. 5, 'The cause or source of living; 
the animating principle; one who or that 
Which keeps a thing alive; soul; essence ME. 
6. nonce-uses, Vitality as embodied in an 
individual person or thing 1587. b. Living 
things in the aggregate 1728. 7. (In early 
use commonly (Ae 1.) The living form or 
model; living semblanco; life-size figure or 
presentation 1599. 

The mouing creature that hath I, Gen. 2:20. 
is a state of ceaseless change Nature, 

1889. c. Tree, water, elixir, etc. of l, see these 
sbs. (A matter, etc.) of l and (some- 
thing) on which it depends whether a person shall 
live or die; hence fig. (a matter) of vital import- 
ance. Staff of l, see STAFF sb.) To come tol.: to 
Tegain consciousness after a swoon. So to bring 
tol. 2, 3our lyf is hid with Crist in God WYCLIF. 
Col. 3:3. 3. Phr, To lose, save, lay down one's l. 
L. for l.: a phrase expressing the ler talionis. 

They] sold their lives very dearely EVELYN. 

hr. For (one's) l, for dear L, ote., 80 as to save, 
or, as if to save, one’s 1. (I cannot) for my L., for 
the l. of me (in trivial use). 4. His preaching was 
without much I. or learning BURNET. 5. Order, & 
distribution is the 1. of dispatche BACON. My l.: 
my dearest (not now in familiar use). 6. b. The 
noise of |. begins again TENNYSON. 7. Phr. After, 
To the l.: (drawn) from the living model. As 

tge as l., life-size; hence joc. To the l.: with 
fidelity to the original, 

II. 1. The period from birth to death OE. 
b. The term of duration of an inanimate 
thing 1703. 2. In Life assurance: a. A person 
considered with regard to the probable 
future duration of his life. b. Any par- 
ticular amount of expectation of life. c. An 
insurance on a person's life. 1692. 3, pl. with 
reference to tenacity of life 1562. 4. Transf. 
uses in games. Cards (‘Commerce’). One of 
three counters, which each player has; so 
called because, when he has lost all of them, 
he falls out of the game. Pool. One of three 
chances which each player has. Cricket. The 
Continuation of a batsman’s innings after a 
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chance of getting him out has been missed. 


1806. 

1. Phr. AU my (his, etc.) L. 
(ete.) L; used advb. For 1.: for all that remains of 
a person's l. A lease, grant, etc. for (two, three, 
ete.) lives: one which is to remain in force during 
the 1. of the longest liver of (two, three, etc.) 
specified persons. Hence occas. the specified 
persons are called the lives. b. The average l. of 
the steel rails 1889. 2. a. A good l.: one who is 
likely to live at least to the term assigned as the 
average ‘expectation’ at his age, 3. A cat has 
nine lives Provb. 4. (Cricket) The captain.. 
received a l.. in the slips 1883. 

ILI. 1. The series of actions and occurrences 
constituting the history of an individual from 
birth to death. In gen. sense, the course of 
human existence from birth to death. OE. 
b. A particular manner or course of living 
OK. c. In mod. use: The practical part of 
human existence; the business, active 
pleasures, or pursuits of the world. Often 
with reference to social gaieties or vicious 
pleasures; esp. in phr. fo see l. 1771. 2. A 
written account of a person's life; a bio- 
graphy ME. 

1. (Anything, nothing) in l.: ‘in the world’, at all- 
Is L. worth living? MALLOCK. This L. (Vulg. haec 
vila, Gr. 4 Con) abr, 1 Cor, 15:19), also the or this 
present l.: the earthly state of human existence, as 
dist. from the future l., the state of existence after 

good, bad, happy, wretched, etc. l 
parta was the l. of a camp JOWETT. C. 
e happily settled in 1l. DASENT. 2. Few 
authors write their own lives JOHNSON. 

IV. Phr. On life, on live = ALIVE. Livesman, 
ote.: seo LIVE. 

Comb. 1. General; as l.-ezperience, -germ, etc.; 
L-bringing, -saving, -working adjs.; l.-leeming 
adj.; (with sense ‘in, of, for, with, or as 1.) L- 
bereft, -weary adjs.; rw (with sense ‘li 
long; during one's whole l., for 1.") L-annuity, 
study, ete. 

2. Special: as L-arrow, a barbed arrow with a 
line attached, which is fired from a gun to 
establish communication with a ship in distress: 
-assurance (see ASSURANCE 5); -belt, a belt of 
Inflated india-rubber, of cork, or the like, used to 
support the body in the water; -boat, a boat 
specially constructed for saving |. at sea; -breath, 
the breath which supports l.; also fig.; -buoy (see 
Buoy sb. 1 b); -cycle Biol, = life-history; 
-estate, an estate held for a person's Í; -force, 
vital energy; -history Biol, the series of 
developments of an organism from the egg to the 
adult state; also, an account of these; -hold, pro- 
perty held for a 1. or lives; -insurance (see IN- 
SURANCE 4); -interest, an interest or estate which 
determines on the falling of a l.; -jacket (cf. l- 
belt); -Hne, a rope used for saving l., e.g. that 
attached to a life-buoy, etc.; also, the line of life 
(LINE 85.* I.1 g);- mortar, a mortar for discharging 
a life-rocket; -office, an institution where life- 
insurances can be effected; -peer, a peer whose 
title lapses at his death; so life-peerage; -raft, a 
kind of raft for saving |. in a shipwreck; -rate, 
the rate at which a 1. is insured; -rocket (cf. life- 
arrow); so -shot; -spring, the source of 1.; 
-string, a string or nerve supposed to be essential 
to 1; pl. what is essential to the support of l.; 
-table, a table exhibiting statistics as to the 
probability of life at different ages; -tenant, a 
tenant for life -work, the work of a lifetime. 

Li-fe-blood. 1590. 1. The blood necessary 
to life. 2. transf. and fig. The vital part or 
vitalizing influence 1596. 3. (Also /ive-blood.) 
Popular name for an involuntary twitching 
of the lip or eyelid 1733. 

2. A good Booke is the pretious life-blood of a 
master spirit MILT. 

Lifeful (loi-f,füD, a. rare. ME. [f. LIFE sb. 
+ -FUL.] Full of life; having or giving life or 
vitality. Hence Li-feful-ly adv., -ness. 

Life-giver, 1598. One who or that which 
gives life. So Life-giving sb. and a. 1561. 

Life-guard. 1648. (prob. after Du. 
tlijfgarde, G. leibgarde (in which the first 
element means ‘body’), later assoc, with 
life.) 1. A body-guard of soldiers; now pl. 
(written Life Guards), in the British army, 
two regiments of the household cavalry. 
Also attrib. 2. The guard or protection of a 
person's life; a protecting agent or influence. 
1 Obs. 1648. 3. A device attached to the 
front of a locomotive for sweeping up small 
obstructions 1864. 4. U.S. A person em- 
ployed to save bathers, ete. from drowning 


= in or during all my 


1896. 

1. attrib. Life-guard-man, a member of a life- 
guard; also Life Guardsman, one of the Life 
Guards. 

Lifeless (loi-filés), a. (OR. lifléas; see LIFE 
sb.,-LESS.] Having no life: dead; insensible 


LIFT 


1651; inanimate OE.; wanting vital quality 
or animation ME.; devoid of life or living 
beings 1728. 

A |, carcass 1580. A liveless image HEYWOOD, 
This market is lagging again...Flax l. 1890. 
Treeless, herbless, l. mountain BROWNING. 
Li-feless-ly adv., -ness. 

Life-like, lifelike (loi-floik) «a. 1514. 1. 
Likely to live. Only in phrase. 2. Resem- 
bling life; exactly like a real person or thing 
1726. 3. as adv. With animation or liveliness 
1839. Hence Li-felikeness. 

AS mother. . I'm living and 1., thank God 


1. 

Lifelong (loifop) a. 1757. |f. LIFE sb. 
+ Lona.} tl. = LivELONG a, 1. 2. Con- 
tinuing for a lifetime 1855. 3. as adv. 
LOWELL, 

TLifen, v. [f. LIFE sb. + -EN*.] To make 
lifelike. MARSTON. 

Life-preserver. 1638. 1. One who pre- 
serves life. SIR 'T. HERBERT. 2, A con- 
trivance, e.g. a life-belt, or the like, used in 
saving life at sea 1804. 3. A stick or bludgeon 
loaded with lead, for self-defence 1837. 

Lifer (loifoz). slang. 1830. [f. LIFE sb. + 
-ER'.] 1. One sentenced to penal servitude 
(earlier, transportation) for life. 2, A sen- 
tence for life 1832. 

Liferent (loi-f,rent). 1491. Se. Law. A rent 
which one receives for life, usually for 
support; the right to use and enjoy property 
during one's life. Hence Lifere:nter, Life- 
rentrix, 

Life-size, a, 1841, (Of a picture or statue) 
equal in size to the original. Life-sized a. 

Lifesome (loi-fs)rn), a. rare. 1583. [f. LIVE 
sb. + -SOME'.] fl, Fraught with life, 2. Full 
of animation, lively 1688. Hence Li!fesome- 
ly adv., -ness. 

Lifetime (loi-ftoim). 
life continues. 

Liflod(e, obs. f. LIVELIHOOD', 

Lift (lift), sb.' Obs. exc. Sc. and poet. 
IOE, lyfi, corresp. to OS., OHG. luft (Du. 
lucht, G. luft), ON. lopt (see LOFT sb.), Goth, 
luftus i- Gmc. *luftuz air, sky.] The sky, 
upper regions; tearlicr also, the air, atmo- 
sphere. Also pl., the (seven) heavens, 

Lift (lift), sb.* ME. [f. Lier v.] 

I. 1. The action or an act of lifting (see also 
DEAD LIFT); a raising or rising; the distance 
through which anything is lifted and moved 
1470. b. A help on the way given to a foot 
passenger by taking him into a vehicle 1712. 
2. fig. A ‘rise’; promotion; a rise in price; an 
act of helping, or a cireumstance that helps, 
to a better position 1622. tb. An emergency ; 
= DEAD LIFT 2, —1632. 3. An act of lifting or 
stealing; ta shift, trick. Obs. exc. dial. 1592. 
4. Elevated carriage (of the head, neck, ete.) 
1885. 5. techn. See below. 

1. The Goat ee the Fox a L., and so Out he 
Springs 1692. There was so much l. of sea 1857. 
2. The only 1. to set him upon his legs PEPYS. A 
1. in the Na Y URKE. 5. Engineering, The action 
of lifting a load through a vertical distance, or 
one of several successive distances. Hence Coal- 
mining, a series of workings being prosecuted to 
the rise at one time 1702. Horology. The amount 
of motion of a watch-balance produced by each 
impulse of vibration 1884. The extent to which 
anything rises, e.g. a safety-valve, the pestle of 
an ore stamp, the water in a canal lock 1829. 
Aeronaut. The upward pressure which the air 
exerts on a flying machine; the total weight which 
a flying machine can raise 1902. 

TII. A person who lifts something; a thief 
(slang) -1630. 

IH. 1. Naut. pl. ‘Ropes which reach from 
each mast-head to their respective yard- 
arms to steady and suspend the ends" 
(Smyth) 1485. 2. Shoemaking. A layer of 
leather in the heel of a boot 1677. 3. A 
hoist; = ELEVATOR 3 c. Also the well or 
vertical opening in which this works. 1851. 
4. A set of pumps in a mine; also, the section 
of a shaft occupied by one set 1849. 

IV. 1. The quantity or weight that can be 
lifted at one time. Also Sc. a large quantity. 
ME. 2. dial. A gate without hinges, that. 
must be lifted 1674. 3. dial. A particular 
joint or cut of meat, usu. of beef 1088. 4. A 
rising ground 1825. 
attrib. and Comb., as (sense I. 1) l.-capstan, 
-pulley, (sense TIT. 3) l.-attendant, -railway, t, 
-well; also, L-bridge, a bridge that may be 


ME. The time that 
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mer 
a canal lock; 
-pump, any pump other than a force-pump; 
~tenter, in windmills, a governor for Tegulating 
the speod, by adjusting the sails, or for adjusting 
the action of grinding machinery. 

Lift (lift), v. ME. [- ON. lypla = MHG., G. 
lüften :- Gmc. *luftjan, f. *lufluz air, Sky ; see 
Lirr sb.'] 1. trans. To raise into the air 
from the ground, or to a higher position; to 
elevate, heave, hoist. tAlso, to erect (a 
building). Also with up, aloft, away, off, out, 
ete, b. Sc. To take up, pick up. Hence in 
Golf: To take up the ball. 1596. c. collog. To 
bring (a constellation) above the horizon in 
sailing, etc. 1891, 2. In immaterial sense and 
fig.: To elevate, raise, Also with out, up, ete. 
ME. b. To raise in dignity, rank, ete.; to 
exalt, Also with up, etc. Now rare, ME. 
€, Chiefly with up: To cheer, encourage. 
Also, to elate, puff up. 1450, 3. intr, for refl. 
(also with wp). To rise. Said esp. of a vessel 
riding on the waves. Also quasi-pass. (e.g. of 
a window): To admit of being raised. ME. 
b. Of clouds, fog, etc.: To rise and disperse. 
Also (U.S.) of rain: To cease temporarily. 
1894. c. Of a floor, ete.: To swell or warp and 
rise 1793, 14. To I. at: a. To pull at (some- 
thing) in trying to raise it (lil. and fig). b. 
"To rise in opposition to. 1704, 5, trans, In 
various phrases, chiefly Hebraisms, See 
below. 6. To bear or carry high 1671. 7. To 
take up or collect (rents, ete); to levy 
(contributions, fines, ete.); to draw (wages, 
profits, etc). Now dial. ME, 8. slang. To 
take up (a portable object) or drive away 
(cattle) with dishonest intentions; hence, to 
steal. Of. shop-lifting. 1520. Also transf. 
19. To carve (a swan). techn. 1600. 10, Cards. 
intr, To cut (for deal). 1 Obs, 1599. 11, (rans. 
To take up and remove; to drive (cattle) 
away or to market, to strike (a tent) 1670. 
12. To take up out of the ground; to dig up 
(potatoes) 1844. 13. To hit (the ball) into the 
air; osp, in Cricket 1874. 

1. Ho lifted his cane in terrorem SCOTT, c. She'll 

a steamer} 1, the Southern Cross in a week R. 

IPIING, 2. b. absol. "The Lord. . bringeth low. 
and lifteth vp 1 Sam. 2:7. c. His heart was lifted 


lock, 


one's eyes, brow, face, 

fin). Tol (wr) the ha 

a) fers (b) in prayer, thanksgiving, et 
ng an oath; (d) in hostility aga: 


energy: to rally: +70 l. up the head of (a person): 
used in ris 

To I, up one's heart, mind, soul: to raise one's 
thoughts or desires; to exalt oneself (with pride). 
TON (up) a ery, one's voice, ete.: to cry out loudly; 
al 


8. He took to his old courses, and lifted a 


hot-headed pi is were made, one being to I. 
tools at once 1896, 13. W. G. lifted Spofforth 
(i.e, the ball bowled by him) round to the leg 
boundary 1882, Hence Li-ftable a. 

Lifter (liftox). 1535. (f. LIFT v.  -ER'.] 
1, One who lifts or raises. Also with up. b. 
A thief. Cf, cattle, shop-l. 1592. 2, Something 
which lifts or is used for lifting, Also with 
up. 1570. b, Founding. ‘A tool for dressing 
the mould; also a contrivance attached to a 
cope to hold the sand together when the 
cope Is lifted’ (Webster) 1864, 

Lifting (liftin), vbl. sb, ME. [f. LIFT v. + 
-ING'.] The action of Lirt v. Also lifting up. 
attrib. and Comb, a. gen., a8 L power, ote.; b. 

contrivance or portion of a machine adapt 
lifti, [m “ca 


ob." TT. 4.). 

Lifting (li-ftin), ppl. a. ME. (f. LIFT v. + 
-ING*.] That lifts. 

Coi L-bridge, a bridge of which either a part. 
or the whole may be drawn up at one end when 
needful; -gate = LIFT sb. IV. 2; -pump, an: 
pump other than a fares pumps sail, a sail 
whose action tends to lift the bows out of the 
water; -set, the series of pumps by which water is 
raised from the bottom of a mine by successive 


lifts, 

Lig, obs. and dial. f. LIE v.' 

Ligament (liggümént) ME. [- L. liga- 
mentum, f. ligare bind, tie; see -MENT.] 1. 
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Anything used in binding or tying; a band, 
tie; Surg. à bandage, ligature. Obs. in lit. 
sense, —1753. b. fig. Chiefly, a tie, bond of 
union ME. 2. Anat. Any short band of 
tough, flexible, fibrous tissue which binds 
two bones of the body together. Hence, any 
membranous fold which supports an organ 
and keeps it in position. ME. b. A similar 
part in lower organisms 1797. cC. spec. in 
Conch. The elastic substance which holds 
together the valves of a bivalve shell 1816. 

Hence Ligame-ntal, Ligame-ntary, Liga- 
me:ntous adjs., of the nature of a 1.; com] 
of the tissue proper to ligaments; of or pertaining 
toal. Ligamerntously adr. by ligaments. 

Ligan, obs. f. LAGAN, wreckage. 

Ligate (loi-ge't), v. 1599. [- ligat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. ligare tie, bind; see -ATE".] 
Chiefly Surg. To bind with a ligature or 
bandage; spec. to tie up (a bleeding artery, 


etc.). 

Ligation (loigé^fon). 1597. [- late L. 
ligatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] fl. The action 
or process of binding; the condition of being 
bound; suspension (of the faculties) —1084. 
2. The action of binding with a ligature; esp. 
in Surg., the operation of tying up (a bleeding 
artery, etc.). Also, an instance of this, 1597. 
3. A ligature, bandage, bond, tie; also, the 
place of tying (arch.) 1597. 

3. A bundle tied with tape, and sealed at each 
fold and I. with black wax SCOTT. 

Ligature (ligătiùa), sb. ME. [- late L. 
ligatura, f. as prec.; see -URE. Cf. (O)Fr. 
ligature.] 1. Anything used in binding or 
tying; a band, tie, ete, Chiefly spec. in Surg., 
a thread or cord used to tie up a bleeding 
artery, etc. b. fig. A bond, tie 1027. 2. = 
LiGAMENT 2. Not now in good use. ME. 
3. The action of tying; an instance of this. 
Also, a tie or the place of one 1541. 4, Mus. 
A method of indicating the binding of notes 
into groups, In mod. notation: a Tm or 
SiR, In Counterpoint; a  SYNCOPATION. 
1597. 5. In Writing or Printing: A mono- 
gram. Also, à stroke connecting two letters. 
In l, combined in one character or type. 
1693. t6. Binding quality; also coner. 1727. 
Hence Ligature v. to bind with a l. or 
DEAS) spec. in Surg. to tie up (an artery, 
ete.). 

Life, obs. f. Lie v.', LIEGE. 

Ligeance (loidsüns, M:dgáns. ME. [- 
OFr. ligeance, legiance, etc., in med.L. 
ligantia, «entia, legantia (X1), f. lige LIEGE; 
Bee -ANCE,] 1, = ALLEGIANCE 2. arch. 2, The 
sway of a sovereign over his subjects or 
lieges; the territories subject to a sovereign. 
Now only in legal use. ME. So tLi-geancy. 

Ligge, obs, f. LIE v.* 

Ligger (li-goa), sb. dial. 1483. [f. lig, north, 
var. of LIE v,' + -ER'. Cf, LEDGER sb., a 
doublet of this wd.) 1, A coverlet. 12. = 
LEDGER sb. 2. —1518. 13. The nether mill- 
stone. Praox, 4, A plank bridge 1840. 5. 
Angling. A line with a float and bait which is 
left in the water 1825. Hence Ligger v. to 
fish with a 1. 

Light (loi), sb. [OE. léoh, Angl. HM = 
OF ris. lächt, OS., OHG. lioht (Du., G., licht) 
i= WGmce. *leuxla :— YE. *leuktom, f. *leuk- 
*louk- *lik- repr. in Gr. Aeuxds white, L, luz 
light.) 1, The natural agent or influence 
which evokes the activity of the organ of 
sight, a, Viewed as the medium of visual 
perception. Also, the condition of space in 
which vision is possible. Opp. to darkness. 
b. Viewed as itself an object of perception. 
Also, an individual shining or appearance of 
light. OE. c. Viewed as residing in or 
emanating from a luminary OE. d. In 
scientific use (see below) 1704. e. The portion 
of light which illuminates a given space 1533. 
f. A gleam or sparkle in the eye, expressive 
of animation or the like 1593. g. In various 
fig. phrases (see below). h. pl. (after L. 
lumina.) Graces of style. ADDISON. 2. spec. 
The illumination which proceeds from the 
sun in day-time; daylight. Also, day-time, 
day-break. (Usu. the 1.; also, the l. of day.) 
OE. 3. The state of being visible or exposed 
to view OE. 4. Power of vision, eyesight 
(now poet. or rhet.). Also pl. = the eyes (now 
only slang). OE. 5. A body from which illu- 
mination emanates: the sun or other 


LIGHT 


heavenly body (after Gen. 1:16) OE.; an 
ignited candle, lamp, ete. OE.; collect, 
candles, etc. used to illuminate a particular 
place OE.; a signal-fire or beacon-lamp, e.g. 
on a ship or in a lighthouse; hence, the 
lighthouse 1604; ta linkman STEELE. 6. Used 
fig. with reference to mental illumination or 
elucidation. a. In phrases (see below) 1420, 
b. Illumination or enlightenment as pos- 
sessed by the mind, or as derivable from a 
particular source ME. c. pl. (a) Facts, dis- 
coveries, or suggestions which explain a 
subject. (6) The natural or acquired in- 
formation and powers of an individual in- 
tellect. 1526. d. A suggestion that helps to 
the solution of a problem. Now spec. in an 
acrostic, each of the words to be guessed, 
their initials (or initials and finals) forming 
the answer to the puzzle. 1804. 7. The 
brightness of Heaven, the illumination of the 
soul by divine truth, ete. OE. b. spec. 
Among Quakers, the inward revelation of 
Christ in the soul 1656. 8. fig. (from sense 5): 
One who is eminent or conspicuous; a 
luminary 1592. 9. fig. (from sense 1 e): A 
consideration which illuminates or points 
to a particular view of a subject. Hence, 
the aspect in which anything is viewed 
or judged 1689. 10. A window or opening 
in a wall for the admission of light; spec. 
a perpendicular division of a mullioned 
window ME. b. Gardening. A glazed com- 
partment in the side or roof of a greenhouse 
or the top of a frame 1733. 11. Mech. An 
aperture or clear space 1776. 12. Painting. 
Light orilluminated surface in a picture; any 
portion of a picture represented as lighted up 
1622, Also fig. 13. Law. The light falling on 
the windows of a house from the sky, inter- 
ference with which by neighbours is illegal. 
(Ancient Lights, an inscription often put on 
the face or side of a house, to give warning 
against obstruction of the access of light.) 
1708. 14. A flame or spark serving to ignite 
any combustible substance; also, something 
used for igniting; e.g. a spill, taper, match 
1084. 

1. a. And God said, Let there be 1.: and there was 
1. Gen. 1:3. b. The long l. shakes across the lakes 
TENNYSON. Northern, Southern Lights (= 
AURORA Borealis, Australis), Zodiacal 1 the 
adjs., c. Phr. To give l (said of a luminary). A 
goodly Bekon geuyng |. HALL. d. Senses in 
scientific use: (a) the thing (whether matter or 
energy) which is communicated from a luminous 
body to the body illuminated by it; The L. of the 
Sun 1704; (b) this thing regarded as producing 
sensation 1704; (c) the sensation produced 1800; 
(d) the process (variously conceived) by which the 
communication is made 1875; (e) certain charac- 
teristics of such processes (rays or waves) 1900; 
(f) physical energies and processes of the same 
type as those involved in the production of vision, 
but having possibly a different range of periods 
(cg. Röntgen rays) 1865, e. The picture. .is in a 
bad 1. (i.e. imperfectly visible) 1797. Phr. Jn L: 
ae up. One's l.: the ordinary share of light 
which a person enjoys for seeing around him. To 
stand in a person's l. = to cut him off from this; 
hence fig. to prejudice his interests. So fo stand 
in one’s own L. f. Yet do I cease not to behold The 
love-light in her eye H. COLERIDGE. g. To put 
out or quench (one's) I.: to extinguish his ‘vital 
spark’. Quench thou his L, Destruction dark! 

‘corr. Phr. D. of one's eye(#: applied to a loved 
object. The I. of God's countenance (Ps. 4:6, etc.) 
= Divine favour. Hence, sarcastically the l. of (a 
person's) countenance; (his) sanction, approving 

resence, 2. Phr. To see the L; to be brought 
forth or sed 3. Phr. T'o come to l.: to be 
made visible or made known. The thing that is 
hid bringeth he foorth to 1. Job 28:11. 5. Make we 
heuen & erth..and lyghtys fayre to se 1460. 
Waz lights = wax candles for lighting (now rare in 
this use). Phr. Fired, flashing, intermittent, re- 
volving L. (in a lighthouse), As a harbour l. reveals 
the port 1894. 6. a. To give (carry, bring) I. (tto or 
into a subject). To get, receive |. Now usu. to 
throw (cast, shed) L. upon. b. L. of nature, the 
we of discerning divine truths without the 
help of revelation. “ine lycht of ressoun 1513. 
The men of England, the men, I mean, of 1, and 
leading BURKE. c. He did his best; he worked 
according to his lights THACKERAY. New light(s: 
novel doctrines (esp. theol. and eccles.) the 
partisans of which lay claim to EY enlighten- 
ment 1650; hence Old light(s, the doctrines to 
which the ‘new lights’ are opposed; Old Lights 
(8c. Auld Lichts) and New ‘Lights, designations for 

s holding the respective views: see O.E.D. 

e was afraid of Fox, for going after new lights 

SEWEL. 7. Angel (or spirit) of l., one who dwells 


ry 


LIGHT 


P- wen. Diuels soonest tempt resembling 
^ HERUM SHAKS. 8. Joan of Arc, A 1. of ancient 
TENNYSON, 9. Phr. To set in a (certain) 
ht. In thel. of: (a) with the help given by (some 
5 D viewed as being (so and so). In the l. of 

all 


1 t has been pu a sine REUS 12. qhe 

italian masters universally make the horizon the 

E ief 1. of their picture RUSKIN. 14. Phr. To 

strike a l., to produce a flame, etc. with a match, 
etc. (see STRIKE v. V.6a). z 

.: L-ball a combustible fired from a 

mortar at night, to throw 1. on the operations of 

the enemy; -boat = LIGHTSHIP; -due, -duty, a 

toll levied on ships for the upkeep of lights in 

lighthouses and lightships; -head, the top 

ES of a ‘light’ (sense 10); keeper one who 

ete, 


cl of the I. in a lighthouse, -man, 
a) a t-keeper; (b) a linkman; hence light- 
3 -money = light-due; -port, ‘a 


uttle tiie for showing a 1. through’ (Smyth); 
"wer, a lighthouse; -vessel =  LIG6HTSHIP; 

__ -year Astron., the distance |. travels in a year, 
i.e. about 63,000 times the distance of the earth 
from the sun, taken as the unit of stellar distance, 

Light (loit), a. [OK. léoht, lint = OFris. 
UiQweht, OS. -liht (Du. licht), OHG. Iiht(i) (G. 
leicht), ON. léir, Goth. 

- ipxias, *-tjaz, f. *lingw: 
‘See Luna.] 

I, 1. Of little weight, not heavy. b. De- 
ficient in weight (‘too light") 1589. 2. Of small 
Specific gravity 1559. 3. Bearing a small load. 
Of a vessel: Having a small burden, or (usu.) 
unladen, without cargo. 1573. Also fig. 4. 
Chiefly Mil. Lightly armed or equipped. 

Also, lightly clad. ME. 5. Of a vehiclo or 

vessel: Constructed for light loads and for 
swift movement OH. 6. Of a building: Not 
looking heavy; graceful in form 1762. 7. 

Boxing. L. heavy-weight, a boxer from 12 st. 
7 to 11 st. 6. 
Ll. My yoke is easie, and my burden is I. Matt. 
11:30. Phr, To lie l. (cf. HEAVY a.! I. 1). L. ice, 

it which has but little depth in the water. Z. 
ils, all above the topgallant sails; also the 
udding sails and flying jib. Wheat... in the 

EQ ine lighet ans rb a 

M lr t as Lo 

heayines that his Cart went 1. 


constructed for l. traffic. Z 
r-line, the water-line of a sl when just 
launched, or quite unladen, 4. Phr. In I. marching 
order: carrying only arms and ammunition. 
5. L. cart = "spring cart’ (see CART sb. 3). 6. 
k peel spiros 1 0. 
—. 11. 1. Having little momentum or force; act- 
Ang gently. Also l. of touch. OE. 2. Having 
little density or cohesive force. Of soil: Fri- 
able, porous, workable. Of a cloud: Fleecy, 
evanescent. 1523. b. Of bread, etc.: That 
has risen properly; not heavy 1460. 3. Of 
food or drink: Easy of digestion. Of wine, 
» etc.: Containing little alcohol. OK, 4, 
AL. in the mouth (of a horse): sensitive to the 
bit 1727, 5. Of accent or syllables: Un- 
“emphatic. Hence, of rhythm, consisting of 
Such syllables, 1575. 

1. Waxe..yeelds at last, to euerie I. impression 
SHAKS. Hisl, walk GEO. ELIOT. A l. breeze 1885. 
2. There is a i. cloud by the moon BYRON. 

II. 1. Of small consequence, not weighty; 
‘Slight, trivial. Of a sin: Venial. OE. tb. 
p. Of a price: Low. Also l. cheap = 
'ÜHEAP a. and adv. —1047. tc. Of persons: Of 
‘Small account —1548. 2. Characterized by 
levity, frivolous ME. b. Chiefly of women: 
Wanton, unchaste ME. 
pi This is nol, matter ‘Junius’ Lett. Phr. To set l. 
< QI Or of (a person or thing): to despise, slight, 
- Under-value. To make l of: to treat as of small or 
Mga se we all oi? 1000. d at kt 
we cal olds «44 at 1. T- 
Detual talk about him NEWMAN. : 
. 1. Moving readily; active, nimble, 
Quick. arch. OE. 2. That moves or is moved 
easily; pliant, fickle, unsteady; facile (of 
lief, etc). Const. of, fo with inf. Now 


porter, L, 


Phr. L. of foot, of person; tl.-fingers. 2. Be not 
lyght of Op pu case ie 
(V. 1. Easy to bear or endure OE. 2. Easy 
to accomplish, requiring little exertion; now 
ly qualifying (ask, work, etc. OE. 3. Of 
erature, plays, music, etc.: Requiring little 
pour effort; amusing 1597. 4. Of sleep: 
Not heavy; easily shaken off. Hence l 
no OE. 
p. How 1. and portable m: ine seemes now! 
Tear tr. vi. 115. 2. The service will be 1. and easy 


"FRANKLIN, 3. Phr. Z. comedian: an actor of L 
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comedy. 4. A man who at all times was a l. 
sleeper 1894. 

VI. Free from the weight of care or sorrow; 
cheerful. Obs. exc. in l. heart. ME. 

VII. Of the head: Dizzy, giddy. Also of 
persons; = LIGHT-HEADED 1590, 

Is he not l. of Braine? Oth, 1v. i. 280. 

Light (leit), a.* [OK. léoht, liM = OF ris, 
lidcht, OS., OHG. liM (Du., G. licht); see 
LiGnuT sb.] 1. ta. Bright, shining, luminous 
—1760. b. Having plenty of light, not dark. 
fEarlier: Brightly illuminated; fig. en- 
lightened mentally. OE. 2. Pale in hue. 
Also = L-coloured. (Hyphened when pre- 
fixed to another adj. of colour used attrib.) 
ME. 

1. a. On (of, in) al. fire: in a blaze (common in 
16-18th c.). All Sodome was of a l. fire 1652. 
b. When the morning is l., they practise it [euill] 
Micah 2:1. 2. A 1. bob Periwig 1686, Light-drab 
cloth Miss BRADDON. 

tLight, ppl. a. 1495. [pa. pple. of LIGHT 
v.] Lighted 1632. 

Light (leit), adv. [OE. léohte = OS., 
OHG. lihto, corresp. to the adjectival forms 
of LIGHT a.!] 1. In a light manner; see 
Licut a.' 2. Comb. (with pres. and pa. 
pples.) as l.-bounding, -harnessed, etc. 1533. 

fLight, adv.* [OE. léohte = OHG. liohto, 

f. léoht LiGHT a.*] Brightly, clearly —1710. 

Light (leit), v.' [OE. lihtan = OFris. 
lichta, MDu. lichten, OHG. lihten, ON. létta 
t= Gmo. *lixtjan, *linxtjan; see LIGHT a.!] 

I. fl. írans. To make light, lessen the 
weight of. Also fig. 1000. 2. To relieve of a 
(material) load; to unload (a ship). Also, to 
“relieve” (a person) of his property. ? Obs. 
ME. 13. To relieve (of pain, sorrow, etc.); to 
comfort, cheer —1507. tAlso intr. t4. To 
make of less effect 1619. 5. a. Naut. ‘To 
move or lift anything along' (Smyth). 
trans. and absol. 1841, b. ? Hence to l. out 
(U.S. slang): to decamp 1884, 

2. We must..l. this weary vessell of her lode 
SPENSER. 5. b. And so when I couldn't stand it no 
longer, I lit out Mark TWAIN, 

IL. To descend. Cf. ALIGHT v.' [App. an 
absol. use of the vb. in sense I. 2 (‘to relieve a 
horse, ete. of one's weight’).] 1. intr. To 
descend from a horse or vehicle; to dis- 
mount. Sometimes conjugated with to be. 
OK. +2. Of persons: To descend. Occas. 
refl. -1533. 3. To fall and settle on a surface, 
as a bird, a snowflake, etc. Also with down. 
ME. 4, To have a particular place of 
incidence or arrival (see below) ME. 

1. Stern Hassan. .from his horse Disdains to 1. 
Byron. 3. Phr. To l. on one's feet or legs (fig.): to 
be fortunate or successful. I have made scores of 
new acquaintances and lighted on my legs as 
usual THACKERAY. 4. a. Of a blow or weapon: 
To fall and strike; to fall (short, etc.) (now rare); 
There flies my Dart, l. where it will 1604, tb. To 
arrive at a point; to fall into a condition; to ‘land’ 
in a particular place or position —1697. c. 7'9 l. on, 
upon: to fall or descend upon; to fall to the lot of; 
occas, conjugated with to be; The plague of Egypt 
l. vppon you all 1607. d. Of persons. To J. on or 
upon: to chance upon; to meet with or discover; 
to come across 1470. e. To come or fall info a 
person's hands; to chance into a person's com- 
pany. (Now rare or obs.) 1562. f. To turn out 
rl happily); also simply, to happen. (Now 

5 T. 

Light (loit), v.* Pa. t. and pple. lighted, 
lit; pa. pple. pseudo-arch. litten. (OK. 
lihtan = OS. liuhtian, Goth. liuMjan :— 
Gmo, *liuMjan, f. *leuxlam; seo LIGHT sb.) 
tl. intr. To give light; to shine; to be alight 
or burning. Also, to lighten. —1774. tb. Of 
day, etc.: To grow light —1596. 2. trans. To 
set burning (a candle, etc., a fire, a com- 
bustible); to ignite. Also with up. OE. Also 
transf. and fig. b. intr. To take fire, be 
lighted; fransf. to *kindle' ME. 3. trans. To 
give light to (a room, etc.); to illuminate; 
esp. to furnish with means of illumination. 
(Rarely with up.) ME. b. transf. (Chiefly 
with up.) To cause (the eyes, features, etc.) 
to brighten with animation. Also, to 
brighten up (writing). Also intr. for refl. or 
pass. 1766. 4, To give light to (a person); 
hence, to show the way to (lit. and fig.). 
Also absol. ME. 5. To illumine spiritually or 
intellectually. ? Obs. or arch. ME. 

1. b. 1 Hen. IV, mi. ii. 138. 2. transf. Thine eyes 
were lit from other skies B. TAYLOR. absol. To L. 
up: to l. one's pipe, cigar, etc. (collog.). 3. The 


LIGHT-HANDED 


Globe, that lights the lower world SHAKS. St. 
Andrew's church. .is lighted with gas 1840. absol. 
(colloq.) Isn't it time to light up? Phr, To l. up: 
to furnish or fill with abundance of light; to 
illuminate in a special manner; to make promin- 
ent by means of light; Lit up by the rising moon 
W. IRVING, b. Her expressive features all lit up 
with Joy 1766. 4. Here comes a candle to l. you 
to bed 18.. Hence Lightable a. that can be 
lighted. 

Lightage (loi-téds). 1606. [f. Lionr sb. + 
-AGE.] fl. A toll paid by a ship coming to 
a port where there is a lighthouse —1789. 2. 
Provision of (artificial) light 1862. 

Light-armed, a. 1579. [LiGHT a.!] Bear- 
ing light armour or arms. Also fig. 

Li-ght-bob, 1785. [BoB sb.'] 
of the light infantry. 

Lighten (loi-t’n), v.! ME. [f. LIGHT a.) + 
-EN*; also, in sense 5, an extension of 
LiGHT v.'] 1, trans, To reduce or remove the 
load of (a ship, ete.); to relieve of (a burden, 
etc.. Also inir. for pass. 2. To remove a 
burden from, relieve (the heart or mind); 
fto cheer. Now rare. b. intr. for refl, or pass. 
Somewhat rare. ME. 3. trans. To make 
lighter; to alleviate, mitigate 1483. tb. To 
lessen the pressure of —1797. c. To make 
nimble (rare) 1599. 4. intr. To grow lighter 
1720. 15. To descend, alight; to light, upon. 
-1704. 

1. To |, the cart. .I descended and walked 1871. 
2. To l. his conscience MACAULAY, 3. How we may 
light'n Each others burden in our share of woe 
Mint, b. Peraduenture hee will 1. his hand from 
off you 1 Sam. 6:5. c. Much Ado V. iv. 120, 5. O 
Lorde, let thy mercy 1. upon us Bk. Com. Prayer. 

Lighten (loi-t'n) v. ME. [f. Ligur a.* 

*OCEN*] 1. trans. To give light to; to make 
bright or luminous; to light up. Also fig. b. 
To cause (the countenance or looks) to light 
up. Also infr. for pass. of the face, eyes, etc. 
1795. 12. In Biblical lang.: To restore sight 
to (the eyes) 1535. 3. To shed spiritual light 
upon (arch.) ME. +4. To kindle, ignite; = 
Licat v.* 2. —1045. 5. intr. To shine, flash, 
burn brightly; to glow with light ME. b. To 
shine like light on. Cary. 6. To emit flashes 
of lightning. Chiefly impers. 1440. 7. trans. 
To cause to flash out or forth; to send down 
as lightning (lif. and fig.) 1586. 

1. God..l. his face on vs HAMPOLE Ps. 00:1. 
b. His eye lightened 1890, 2. L. myne eyes, that I 
slepe not in death CovERDALE Ps. 12(3]:3. 3. 
2 Hen. IV, u. i. 208. 4. As one Taper lightneth 
another HOWELL. 5. His steely lance, that 
lighten'd as. he pass'd POPE. 6. Like skies that 
rain and J. BYRON, 

Lighter (loitoa), sb.' 1372. [f. LiGHT v.' 
(sense 2) + -ER', or — Du. lichter.] A boat, 
usu. à flat-bottomed barge, used in lighten- 
ing or unloading (sometimes loading) ships 
that cannot be wharfed, and for transporting 
goods in harbour, etc. Also alfrib, as 
Li-ghterman, one employed on or owning a 
1. Hence Li-ghterage, transhipment or 
unloading of cargo by means of a 1.; the 
charges for this. 

Lighter (loi:toz), sb.* 1553. [f. LIGHT v.* + 
-ER..] One who or that which lights or 
kindles. 

Lighter (loi-toa), v. 1840. [f. LIGHTER sb.!] 
trans. To remove or transport (goods) in or 
as in a lighter. Also absol. or intr. 

Li:ghter-than-ai-r, designating aircraft of 
the balloon type that rise in the air by 
reason of lesser specific gravity 1909. 

Light-fingered, a. 1547. Having light 
and nimble fingers. a. gen. 1804, b, Thievish, 
dishonest 1547. fc. Prompt in striking; pug- 
nacious —1607, 

Lightfoot (loitfut) a. ME. [Lagu a.'] 
1. poet. = LiGHT-FOOTED. (Common in 16th 
€.) 1440. 12. quasi-sb. A name for the hare 
and the deer —1815. 

Light-footed, a. 1490. Having a light 
foot; treading lightly, active, nimble. 

Lightful (loitfül), a. ME, [f. LIGHT sb. + 
-FUL.] Full of light (lif. and fig.); luminous, 
bright. 

Al thi body schal be listful WvoLir Luke 11:34« 
Hence Li-ghtfulness. 

Light-handed, a. 1440. a. Having a light 
touch (lit. and fig.). b. Carrying little. c. Of 
a vessel or factory: = SHORT-HANDED. Hence 
Light-ha-ndedness. 


A soldier 


LIGHTHEAD 


Li-ghthead. 1751. A light-headed person. 
Also quasi-adj. = next. 

Light-headed, a. ? 1537. 1. Disordered in 
the head; giddy, delirious. 2. Frivolous, 


thoughtless; fickle 1579. +3. quasi-adv. 
FULLER. 
2. The light-headed doings of the Queen Dowager 


BURTON. Hence Light-hea-ded-ly adv., -ness. 

Light-hearted, a. ME. 1. Having a light 
heart; cheerful, gay. 2. Proceeding from a 
light heart 1841. Hence Light-hea-rted-ly 
adv., -ness 1611. 

Light-heeled, a. 1590. 1. Brisk in walking 
or running; nimble, 12. Of a woman: Loose, 
unchaste —1796. tLight-heels, a loose 


woman, 

Light horse. 1532. 1. ta. collect. sing 
Light horsemen; a body of light cavalry. b. 
= LIGHT HORSEMAN. 12. A courtesan 1027. 

Light horseman, 1548. 1. A light-armed 
cavalry soldier. 2. Slang name for one of a 
class of Thames thieves 1800. +3. ‘The light 
boat, since called a gig’ (Smyth) —1708. 4. 
A variety of fancy pigeons. R. HOLME, 5. ta. 
An Australian sea-fish, prob. the Sweep, 
Scorpis equipennis. b. A W. Indian fish of 
the genus Ephippus. 1789. 

Lighthouse. 1622. [f. LiGHT sb. + 
HOUSE sb.) A tower or other structure, with 
a powerful light or lights (orig. a beacon) at 
the top, erected at some important or danger- 
ous point on or near the sea-coast for the 
guidance of mariners; a pharos. 

Lightless (loi-tlés), a. [OE. léohtléas; see 
LIGHT sb., -LESS.] 1. Receiving no light; dark. 


Also fig. 2. Giving no light ME. Hence 
ygn easnoon 
Light-limbed, a. 1695. Having light 


limbs; agile, 

The light-limbed Matadore BYRON. 

Li-ghtly, v. Chiefly Sc. ME. [f. tlightly 
adj., contemptuous.) trans, To make light of, 
despise, disparage. 

It’s best no to 1. them that have that character 


Scorn. 

Lightly (loitli, adv. [OE. léohiliée; see 
LiaHT a.', -Ly*.] In alight manner. 1. With 
little weight; with little pressure, force, or 
violence; gently. 2. In no great quantity or 
thickness; to no great amount OE. tb. 
Slightly -1697. 3. Without depression; 
cheerfully, gaily ME. 4. Easily, readily. 
Obs. exc. arch. ME. 5, Nimbly. tIn early 
use, swiftly; occas. at once. ME. +6. Proba- 
bly, perhaps —1072. fb. As is apt to happen; 
commonly, often —1676. 7. a. Carelessly, in- 
differently. b. Slightingly. ME. 8. For a 
Blight cause; without careful consideration 
OE. 19. ‘Not chastely’. Swrrr. 

1. At the first he 1. afflicted the land of Zebulun 
Isa. 9:1. I sleep 1. enough 1852. 2. They are but 
1. rewarded SHAKS. L. clad 187: Try to bear I. 
what must needs be JoWkTT. 4. Credulous people 
believe 1. whatever they hear CHESTERF. L. come, 
l. go Provb. 5. L. vaulting off his saddle 1632. 7. 
‘Thinking 1. of the possession of gold JowETT. 8. 
These are opinions that I have not 1. formed, or 
that I can 1. quit BURKE. 

Lightmans. Thieves’ cant. 1507. |f. 
LIGHT a.*; cf. DARKMANS.] The day. 

Light-minded, a. 1011. Having a light 
mind; frivolous. Hence Light-mi-nded- 
ness. 

Lightness! (loi:tnés. ME. [f. LIGHT a.* + 
"NESS.] The quality or fact of being light; 
see LIGHT a,* 

Lightness? (loi-ttnés). [OE. lihtnes; see 
Lieut a.*, -NESS.] +1. Brightness, light (lit. 
and fig.) —1824. 2. Illumination. Now only 
lit. ME. 

1. An insane |. about the eyes ScoTT. 2. The |. of 
an apartment LYTTON. 

Lightning (loitnip. ME. [spec. use of 
lightening vbl. sb. of LIGHTEN v.*; now differ- 
entiated in spelling.] 1. The visible discharge 
of electricity between groups of clouds, or 
between the clouds and the ground. Also, A. 
Ton of lightning (now rare). 2. slang. Gin 

1. Forked l., chain or chained L.: designations of 1. 
which assumes the form of a zigzag or divided line. 
Sheet l.: that which illuminates a wide surface at 
once. Summer or heat l.: sheet 1. without audible 
thunder, the result of a distant storm. Like l, 
with the speed of 1. (hyperbolically for ‘extremely 
swiftly’); This Notion ran like Lightening thro’ 
the City DE For. Also, like greased l. (slang) 
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fig. She..Makes wicked lightnings of her eyes 
TENNYSON. attrib. Her l. glance DISRAELI. 

Comb.: l-arrester, a device to protect tele- 
graphic apparatus, etc. from 1.; -bone, some kind 
of fossil bone; -bug = FIRE-FLY; -conductor, a 
metallic rod or wire fixed to an exposed point of a 
building, or the mast of a ship, to carry l. harm- 
lessly into the earth or sea; -discharger — 
lightning-arrester; -express U.S., name for 
certain very rapid trains; -pains pl., sharp, 
shooting, momentary pains, felt by sufferers from 
locomotor ataxy; -print, an appearance some- 
times found on the skin of men and animals and 
on clothing struck by l., pop. supposed to be 
photographs of surrounding objects; -proof a., 
protected from l.; -rod = lightning- uctor ; 
-stone, -tube =  FULGURITE 1; -strike, a 
sudden strike (of workmen) without warning. 

Light of love, light o' love. 1578. [See 
LiGHT a. IV. 2.] 1. As predicative phr.: In- 
constant in love 1579. 2. as sb. ta. Incon- 
stancy in love 1578. b. A woman inconstant 
in love; also, a wanton, a harlot 1599. 
13. Name of an old dance-tune —1612. 

3. Best sing it to the tune of Light O' Loue SHAKS. 

Lights (loits), sb. pl. ME. [subst. use of 
Lieut a.’ Cf. LUNG.] The lungs. Now only 
the lungs of sheep, pigs, bullocks, etc., used 
as food (esp. for cats and dogs). 

Lightship. 1837. [f. LIGHT sb.] A vessel 
bearing a light, esp. one moored where a 
lighthouse cannot be placed; a floating light. 

Li-ght-skirts. 1597. A woman of light 
character. Also attrib. (in form light-skirl), 

Lightsome (loi-tsim), a.' ME. [f. LIGHT 
a. + -S0ME'] 1. Having the effect or 
appearance of lightness; light, graceful, 
elegant. fAlso, in early use, easy. Some- 
what rare. 1440. 2. Light-hearted, cheerful; 
also, enlivening, entertaining ME. b. 
Flighty, frivolous 1533. 3. Moving lightly; 
lively, quick 1601. 

1. The lofty tower, straight and 1. as a lily 1877. 
2. L. sangs SCOTT. 3. As l. as a bird WORDSW. 
Hence Li'ghtsome-ly adv.', -ness'. 


Li-ghtsome, a. [f. Lieut sb. + 
-SOME'.] 1. Light-giving, luminous 1440. Also 
fig. 2. Of an apartment, a building, etc.: 
Well-lighted, bright 1538. Also fig. 3. Clear, 
manifest. Now rare. 1532. t4. Light-hued 
—10674. 

1. L. clouds and shining seas SHELLEY. 2. His.. 


Roomes, so Large and L. BACON. Hence Li'ght- 
some-ly adv.*, -ness*. 


Li-ght-weight, light weight. 1773. If. 
Liaut a.'] A. sb. Sporting. A man or animal 
under the average weight; also of motor- 
cycles; esp. in Boxing, a boxer from 9 st. 9 
to 9 st. Also in Racing handicaps, a horse 
carrying light weights, or a jockey riding at 
a low weight. B. adj. Light in weight; said 
esp. of coins and cloth; cf. LIGHT a." 1b. Also 
fig. 1809, 

Lightwood' (loitwud). 1085. [f. LIGHT 
a.) A name for trees having light wood; in 
Australia esp. Acacia melanoxylon. 

Li-ghtwood*, N. Amer. and W. Ind. 1693. 
[f. Lieut sb. (or LIGHT v.*).] a. Any wood 
used in lighting a fire; esp. resinous pine- 
wood. b. Any tree (e.g. Amyris balsamifera, 
candle-wood) the wood of which burns with 
a brilliant flame. 

tLi-ghty, a. ME. [f. LiGHT sb. or a.! + 
-Y^] 1. Full of light, bright. Wycur. 2. 
Well-informed. TURNER. 

Lign-aloes (loin,g-lo"z) ME. [- late L. 
lignum aloés * wood of the aloe' (aloés, gen. of 
aloé).] a. = ALOE 3. b. = ALOE1. C, [= Sp. 
linaloe.] An aromatic wood obtained from a 
Mexican tree of the genus Bursera. 

Ligneous (li-gnias), a. 1026. [- L. ligneus 
(f. lignum wood) + -0US; see -EOUS.] 1. Of 
the nature of wood; woody; opp. to her- 
baceous. 2, (A mod. use, chiefly joc.) Wooden. 
1812. 

1. That fossil, 1. substance called peat 1792. 2. L. 
marble, wood treated so as to resemble marble. 

Ligni- (ligni), comb. f. L. lignum wood, 
as in Ligniferous (-i-feros) a., bearing or pro- 
ducing wood. Li-gniform a., of the form or 
appearance of wood. Lignipe-rdous [L. 
perdere] a., wood-destroying. Ligni-vorous 
[L. -vorus] a., wood-devouring. 

Lignify (lignifəi), v. 1828. [f. L. lignum. 
wood + -FY.] To make or become ligneous. 
So Lignifica-tion 1808. 


Lignin (lignin). Also -ine. 1822. 


If. L. 


LIKE 


ligum wood + -IN'] Chem. An organic 
substance forming the essential part of 
woody fibre. Comb. l-dynamite, wood- 
sawdust saturated with nitroglycerine, used 
as an explosive. 

Lignite (li-gnoit). 1808. [- Fr. lignite (A. 
Brongniart, 1807), f. L. lignum wood; see 
-1TE' 2 b.] Min. A variety of brown coal 
bearing visible traces of its ligneous struc- 
ture. Ligni-tic a. pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, l. Ligniti-ferous a. producing 1. 

Ligno- (li-gno), used as comb. f. L. lignum 
wood, as in Lignoce‘llulose, lignin com- 
bined with cellulose. Lignoce-ric a., in 
lignoceric acid, a fatty acid contained in 
paraffin and in beech-wood tar. 

Lignose (li-gno's). 1698. [— L. lignosus, f. 
lignum wood; see -08E'.] A. adj. = LIGNEOUS. 
B. sb. a. Chem. One of the constituents of 
lignin 1878. b. An explosive consisting of 
wood fibre and nitroglycerine 1884. 


Li-gnous, a. rare or Obs. 1664. L. 
lignosus, f. ligum wood; see -OUS.) = 
LIGNEOUS. 

|(Lignum (lirxgnóm). ME. [L., = *wood'.] 
fl. Bot. Woody tissue 1826, 2. l. aloes 


(toccas. aloe) = LIGN-ALOES; l. vitæ (voit?) 

= GUAIACUM 1-3. 

lLigula (gil). 1760. [L., ‘strap’, 
‘spoon’, var. of lingula, f. lingere lick, assoc. 
with lingua tongue; see -ULE.] a. Bol. A 
ligule. b. Zool. A tongue-like structure form- 
ing part of the labium in insects, or of the 
parapodia in annelids. €. Anat, A band of 
white matter in the wall of the fourth 
ventricle of the brain. 

Hence Li-gular a. pertaining to or like a 1. 

Ligulate (li-gitlét), a. 1760. [f. LIGULA 
+ -ATE*.] 1. Bot. Having the form of a ligula, 
strap-shaped, as the ray florets in composite 
flowers; furnished with a ligula, as a leaf. 2. 
Of letters in an inscription: Connected by à 
band 1851, 

1. The 5 segments that make up the 1. floret of a 
Composita LINDLEY. So Li'&ulated a. 1753. 

Ligule (lixgiul) 1862. [~ L. LiGULA.] Bot. 
A thin appendage at the base of the blade 
of a leaf, esp. in grasses; a ligulate corolla in 
composites. 

Liguli- (ligiùli), comb. f. LIGULA in 
botanical terms, as liguliflorate, -florous (L. 
flos, flor-), having ligulate florets. 
“Ligurian (loigin*riün, lig-), a. and sb. 
1001. [f. L. Liguria + -AN.] A. adj. Belong- 
ing to the country anciently called Liguria in 
Cisalpine Gaul, including Genoa, parts of 
Piedmont and Savoy, etc. Sometimes as epi- 
thet of a race of mankind of which the 
Ligurians are the supposed type. 1632. B. sb. 
An inhabitant or native of Liguri person 
belonging to the Ligurian race; also, à 
Ligurian bee. 

A. L. bee: a kind of honey-bee, Apis ligustrica, 
indigenous in southern Europe. 

Ligustrin (ligpstrin. 1805. [f. L. ligu- 
strum privet + -IN'.] Chem. The bitter prin- 
ciple of privet. 

Likable: see LIKEABLE. 

Like (loik), sb. ME. [f. Like v.] th 
(One's) good pleasure. (Also pl.) —1615. 12. 
A liking (for). Const. of. NASHE. 3. In mod, 
use pl. likes (coupled with dislikes): Feelings 
of liking; predilections 1851. 

3. Her odd likes and dislikes W. BLACK. 

Like (loik) a., adv., (conj), and sb.' 
Comp. liker; superl. likest. [ME. lic, lik — 
ON. likr, aphetic of glikr = OE. gelié ALIKE. 
The inflected compar. and superl. are now 
usu. poet. or rhet.] 

A. adj. 1. Having the same characteristics 
as some other person or thing; similar; 
resembling; analogous. Const. fo, unto 
(arch.), now commonly with simple dative. 
b. With following regimen denoting & 
particular example of a class of which some- 
thing is predicated 1627. c. Without con- 
struction: Resembling something already 
indicated or implied ME. d. Of two or more 
things: Mutually similar; in predicative use 
= alike (now rare) ME. 2. In phraseological 
and proverbial expressions (see below). 3. Of 
a portrait: Resembling the original. Now 
only predicative. 1561. 4. Math. = Similar, 
exc. in l. quantities and l. signs (see below) 


LIKE 


1557. 5. Golf. (See quot.) 1887. 6. ta. Apt, 
suitable, befitting. Chiefly  predicative. 
-1592. b. Such as one might expect from 
1007. 7. predicatively, chiefly with the vbs. 
feel, look, sound 1654. 8. In accordance with 
appearances, probable, likely. Now only 
dial. ME. 9. predicatively, const. to with inf.: 
Likely fo. arch. and dial. ME. b. (Now 
collog. or dial.) Apparently on the point of 


1560. 

1. Wee also are men of 1. passions with you Acts 
14:15. Sweet sleep, were death 1. to thee SHELLEY, 
Phr. There is none or nothing l. —, = ‘so good or 
so wonderful as’; There is none like her, none 
TENNYSON. What we have The likest God within 
the soul T: SON. Phr. What is he (or it) L.? = 
‘What soi f a man is he?', ‘What sort of a 
thing is it?’ T'o look 1. (occas. to be [.), = ‘to have 
the appearance of being’; e.g. ‘ He looks |. a fool’. 
L. that (perh. = Fr. comme cela): of the nature, 
character, or habit indicated. b. A critic 1. 
(= ‘such as’) you STEVENSON. C. The l.: such as 
have been mentioned. Zn l. manner, see MANNER; 
in l. wise, see LIKEWISE. d. Provb. As l. as two 
peas: see PEA'. Things which seem to be l. may 
be different JEVONS. 2. L. case (advb. phr.): in 
the same way (now only dial.) 1534. L. master, l 
man (as the master, so the man) 1548. Anything 
l., nothing l., something l.: anything, nothing, 
something approaching (another thing) in size or 
quality. Something L (ellipt.) = something l. what 
he, it (ete.) should be, or what is aimed at 
(collog., as an emphatic expression of satisfaction) 
1547. (‘These latter phrases are also used adverbi- 
ally.) 3. I got your photograph at last: it is a 
beastly thing: not a bit 1. E. FITZGERALD. 4. L. 
Quantities (in Algebra), such as are expressed by 
the same Letters, equally pedir in each 

uantity. L. Signs, are when both are Affirma- 
tive, or both Negative. PHILLIPS. 5. When both 
parties have played the same number of strokes 
they are said to be like 1887. 6. a. The likest 
instruments to put a bad matter in execution 
1592. b. That would be liker a Drunkard than 
a Gentleman 1703. 7. The Forty Colonies.. 
are all pretty like (= giving promis of) rebelling 
just now CARLYLE. T'o feel L. (orig. U.S.): to be 

in the humour for (rec. collog.). 9. My graue is 1. 
to be my wedding bed Rom. & Jul. 1. v. 137. b. 
After the treaty had been 1. to have been broken 


off STRYPE, Phr, Had l. to (for was l. to), chiefly 

with perf. in = ‘had come near to, narrowly 

missed (—ing) 

A uad as l.-minded (whence like-mindedness), 
C, 


B. adv. (quasi-prep., conj.). 1. (Const. as in 
A. 1.) In or after the manner of; in the same 
manner or to the same extent as; as in the 
case of; in the manner characteristic of. L. 
that: in that manner (cf. A. 1 quots.). ME. 
2. = ALIKE; in a like degree; equally. Now 
arch. or poet. (qualifying adj. or adv.) ME. 
3. In the manner of one who (or that which) 
is —. Obs. exc. in l. mad (see MAD a.) 1500. 
14. In accordance with —1580. 5. L. as. a. 
Introducing a clause: In the same way as, 
even as; (just) as if. Also, l. as if. ME. arch. 
or dial. b. With ellipsis of the vb. in the 
clause, Obs. exc. poet. 1489. 6. Used as 
conj.: = ke as’, as. Now considered 
vulgar or slovenly 1530. fb. As well as; as 
also -1663. c. tAs if, ‘like as’, Also (now 
dial.) as l. 1493. 7. dial. and vulgar. = ‘as it 
were’, ‘so to speak’ 1801. 8. Likely, proba- 
bly. Rare exe. in phr. 7. enough, very l, (as) 
l as not (colloq. or dial.) 1563. 

1. Featur'd 1. him, 1. him with friends possest 
SHAK, What was the use of his talking l. that? 
"D Phr. l. anything, l. a shot, L. fun, blazes, etc. 
Tu war-like as the Wolfe Cymb. IIT. iii. 41. 5. a. 

eld the letter in my hand |. as if I was stupid 
COLERIDGE. 6. To act 1. Judith did with Holo- 
ma 1715. There is more of morning visiting, 

ke in country life in England W. IRVING. b. 
Rich. III, ut. v. 9. 8. Most 1. I did SHAKS. 

C. absol. and sb. 1. With qualifying poss. 
Pron., etc.: Counterpart, equal, match, 
analogue, Occas. in pl. (his, ete.) likes. ME. 

» An instance of similarity ME. 3. The 
the same kind of thing. (Now chiefly in neg. 
Contexts.) 1553. tb. = that or those (followed 
by of). rare. -1654. 4. Golf. (See quot.) 1863. 
Ph His lyke is not in al y* world LD. BERNERS. 2. 
1 wi L. (will) to l, l. draws to l., l. begets l., etc. 
ar L.; l. cures l. 3. Phr. I never saw the l. And 

l., or the l.: = ‘and so forth’. See also SUCH- 
the The like(s of (rarely to): such a person or 
du as; now often GRE (collog.). b. His 
Mong 38 accompanied by the 1. of Orange EARL 
more than sau ie the odd your nest stroke 
Will be ‘the like’ 1881. y 
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Like (leik), v.' [OE. lician = OFris. likia, 
OS. likon (Du. lijken), OHG. lihhén, ON. 
líka, Goth. leikan :- Gmc. *lik&jan, *likojan, 
f. *likam appearance, form. See Licu.] 1. 
intr. To please, suit a person. Chiefly quasi- 
trans. with dat. Also impers., as in it likes 
me. Now only arch. and dial. tb. simply. 
To be pleasing —1616. 12. refl. and inir. To 
please oneself, delight in (something) —1549. 
3. intr. To be pleased or glad ME. 14. To get 
on, do well, thrive. Chiefly with well, better, 
etc.—1681. 5. To derive pleasure of, occas. by, 
with (a person or thing); to approve of, 
become fond of. Also with well or ill. Obs. 
exc. dial. ME. 6. trans. (The current sense.) 
To find agreeable or congenial; to feel 
attracted to (a person); to have a taste or 
fancy for, take pleasure in (a thing, etc.). 
In early use fo I. well (now arch., though we 
say to l. very well), and to l. ill = to dislike. 
(Often contrasted with love, as expressing a 
weaker sentiment.) ME. Also absol. b. With 
inf. as obj.: To find it agreeable, feel in- 
clined fo do or be so and so ME. c. Often = 
like to have 1822. d. The neutral sense infer- 
able from to I. well or ill (see below) survives 
in the interrog. use with how, as in ‘How do 
you l. my new gown?’, etc. 1596. 

1. I rode sullenly Upon a certain path that liked 
me not ROSSETTI. b. If his Play doe not l., the 
Diuell is in't B. Jons. Phr, To l. well or ill; to be 
pleasing or the reverse: Where it liked her best 
she sought Her shelter WORDSW. 3. Phr, To I. ill: 
to be displeased or sad (now only Se.). 6. I never 
lik'd thy talk MILT, absol. Looking [he] liked, and 
liking loved Scorr. b. If you would 1. to go, We'll 
visit him SHELLEY. Phr. J should l. (= Fr. je 
voudrais bien, G. ich möchte gern), often in con- 
ditional use, to express a desire; often derisively 
in I should l. to see (something not possible), T 
should l. to know (something unknowable). To 
do as one likes (ellipt.). c. Would you 1, the arm- 


chair? (mod.). d. How l. you this old satire? 
TENNYSON. 
Like, v.* ME. [f. LIKE a.] fl. trans. To 


fashion in a certain likeness; to compare to; 
to make a likeness of 1022. 2. intr. (Const. 
inf. tTo seem, pretend; to look like or be 
near (o doing (something) or fo being treated 
(in a specified manner. Now vulgar and 
dial. ME. 

1. If to gold I 1. her Haire WITHER. 2. Wee had 
likt to haue had our two noses snapt off with two 
old men without teeth Much Ado V. i. 115. 

-like, suffiz, forming adjs. and advs. These 
compounds of LIKE a. and adv. are entirely 
distinct from the derivs. formed with -lik(e, 
ME. dial. form of -Ly', -Ly*. Cf. ME. gredi- 
like adv. (= greedily), and mod. Sc. greedy- 
like. 

1. Appended to sbs. a. Forming adjs. with sense 
‘similar to —', ‘befitting —’. Examples are god- 
like, ladylike, clockworklike. The hyphen is used 
in formations not generally current. late ME. b. 
Forming advs. with sense ‘in or after the manner 
of —', ‘so as to resemble —'. Examples are 
gentlemanlike, bishoplike, Brutus-like, etc. These 
advs. are now perh. archaistic or obs., recent. 
examples being explicable as quasi-advb. uses of 
the adj. In this use -like is nearly always 
hyphened. 1530. 2. Appended to adjs. a. Form- 
ing adjs. Common in Sc., but not in Eng.; the 
sense is usually ‘resembling one that is as in 
genteel-like. 1470. b. Forming advs. with the 
sense ‘like one that is —'. Obs. exc. in Sc. 1470. 

Likeable, likable (loi-küb'l, a. 1730. [f. 
LIKE v.’ + -ABLE.] Worthy of being liked; 
pleasing; agreeable; as, I. people. Hence 
Likeabi-lity, Li-keableness, 1. quality. 

fLi'kehood. [f. LIKE a. + -HooD.] Like- 
lihood, probability. G. HARVEY. 

Li-kelihead. arch. ME. [f. LIKELY a. + 
-HEAD.] 1. = next, 2. Chiefly in phr. by 
or of l. 2. = next, 1. ME. 

Likelihood (loiklihud) ME. [f. LIKELY 
a. + -HOOD.] tl. Likeness; resemblance. 
Also an instance of this. -1688. 2. Probabi- 
lity; an instance of this 1449. 13. Something 
that is likely, a probability; hence, an indica- 
tion, sign. Freq. in pl. 1656. 4. Promise of 
success. Now only as an echo of Shaks. 
1596. 

1. There is no l. between pure light and black 
darkness RALEGH. 2. There was a l. of rain 
JOHNSON. The l.: the probable fact, or probable 
amount. Now rare exc. Sc. 3. Two Gent. v. ii. 43. 
4. A fellow of no marke, nor likelyhood SHAKS. 

So Li-keliness, in all senses. ME. 

Likely (leikli a. and adv. ME. [- ON. 
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likligr (also glikligr), f. likr LIKE a. + -ligr 
Lx?) 

A. adj. 11. Like, similar (till, to). Also, re- 
sembling the original. 1661. 2. Having an 
appearance of truth or fact; seeming as if it 
would happen, or prove to be as stated; 
probable ME. 3. Apparently suitable or 
qualified (for a purpose or an action); 
apparently able or fitted (lo do or to be sore- 
thing) ME. 4. (Now chiefly U.S.) a. Strong 
or capable looking. b. Giving promise of 
Success or excellence; hopeful. 1454. 5. 
[!Inf. by LIKE v.'] Comely, handsome. 
1! Now U.S. and dial. 1470. 16. Seemly, 
appropriate 1742. 17. Was l., also catachr. 
had l.: came near to do or be (etc.); = was or 
had like 1052. 

2. No likelier cause can be alleg'd MILT. "Tis very 
1. you will never receive this 1710. Phr. He is l. 
(with inf.) = ‘it is likely that he will’. 3. We are 
not yet come to a l, place WALTON. The likeliest 

lace. .to meet with us 1748. 4. Tall, well-set, 1. 

‘ellows 1686. Comb., as l.-looking adj. 

B. adv. t1. a. Similarly. b. With close re- 
semblance (in portraiture). 1600. 2. Prob- 
ably. (Now chiefly most l., very l.) ME. 13. In 
a fit manner, suitably, reasonably —1674. 

2. You may be very 1. right in that Jowrrr. 

Liken (loirk'n) v. ME. |f. LIKE a. + 
-EN*] 1. (rans. To represent as like; to 
compare (lo, unto, with). Also, to l. together. 
2. To make like (rare) ME. 13. intr. To be, 
or become, like. Also (rans. to symbolize, 
represent. —1838. 


1. I likened him often..to sheet-lightning 
CARLYLE. 


Likeness (loiknés). [OE. (ge)liknes; see 
LIKE a., -NESS.] 1. Resemblance, similarity; 
an instance of this. Const. to; tformerly of 
(or gen. of pron.), with. ME. 2. That which 
resembles an object; a semblance. Hence 
gen. form, shape, esp. in phr. in l. of. fIn 
OK. = figure, stature. OE. 3. A copy, 
counterpart, image, portrait. Of persons: 
One who closely resembles another. OE. +4. 
A comparison; hence, a parable -ME. 

1. It was a l, to her little boy that had affected 
me so pleasantly 1866. 2. An Enemy in the l. of a 
Friend 1692. 3. Here, take my L. with you, whilst 
"tisso COWLEY, Phr. To take a person’s l.: to make 
a portrait of him. 4. He seide to hem also a 
liknesse [Vulg. similitudinem] WYCLIF Luke 5:36. 

Likerish, -ous: see LICKERISH, etc. 

Likewalk: see LYKE-WAKE. 

Likewise (loi'kwoiz), adv. 1449. [abbrev. 
from in like wise; see LIKE a. and WISE sb.] 
tl. In like wise: in the same manner —1673. 
2. Similarly; 1. Obs. exc. arch. in lo do l. 
(after Luke 10:37). 1460. 3, Also, as well, 
moreover, too 1509. 

2. Looke on mee, and doe l. Judg. 7:17. So 
jLi'keways. 

JLikin (likin). Also lekin. 1876. (Chin. 
li-kin, f. li Li* + kin money.] A Chinese 
provincial transit duty. 

Liking (loi-kin), vòl. sb. [OE. licung, f. 
lician; see LIKE v.t and -ING'.] fl. The fact 
of being to one's taste, or of being liked 
—1579. 12. Pleasure, enjoyment; an instance 
of this —1548. 3. The bent of the will; (a 
person's) pleasure. Also pl. Now rare. ME. 
4. The condition of being fond of or not 
averse to (a person or thing); fancy for or 
inclination to (some object) ME. tb. 
Approval, consent 1607. c. On or upon l.: on 
approval or trial. Now rare in educated use. 
1615. 15. An object liked; (one's) beloved 
—1607. t6. (Good or healthy) bodily con- 
dition 1774. 

3. I leaue thee to thine own 1, GREENE. Phr. to 
(rarely after, in) one's l.: to one’s taste; A Gentle- 
man, who would willingly marry, if he could find a 
Wife to his L. STEELE. 4. Friendships begin with 
1. Gro. ELIOT, c. After spending a few months on 
l, I was unanimously chosen 1834. 6. A bay 
Mare.., in good L. 1705. 

tLiking, ppl. a. ME. [f. LIKE v.! + -ING*.] 
1. Pleasant, agreeable, attractive; favour- 
able. Const. fill, to. 21610. 2. ‘In condition’; 
healthy, plump; (of a soil) rich —1656. 

1. The wynd to hym was likyng HALL. 2. Nor- 
mandie is enriched with a fat and l. soil HEYLIN. 
Hence +Li-kingly adv. in a pleasing manner; to 
one’s liking. 

Lilac (lei lak). Also laylock (now chiefly 
dial. or U.S.). 1625. [- Fr. tlilac (now lilas) — 
Sp. lilac - Arab. lilak — Pers. lilak, var. of 
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nilak bluish, f. nit blue; see Nit.) 1. A 
shrub, Syringa vulgaris, with pale pinkish 
violet, or white, blossoms. Also, the flower 
of this shrub. Also (ransf. of other species of 
Syringa or plants of other genera, 2. The 
colour of lilac blossom 1791. b. attrib, or adj. 
Of this colour 1801, 

2. She brought us Academic silks, In hue The |. 
TENNYSON, b. L. ribbons 1801. Ci oth, 
a little chocolate-coloured moth (Lazotwnia 
ribeana). Hence Lilaceous (loil:fos) a. 

Lilacin (loi-ldsin). Also -ine. 1842. [f. 
Lmao + -IN'.] Chem. = SYRINGIN, 

Liliaceous (lilié-fos), a. 1730. [- late L. 
liliaceus, t. lilium LILY; see -ACEOUS.] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of the order 
Liliacew; lily-like. 

Lilial (1i-1iil). Bot, 1840. [- mod.L, llia- 
lis, f. lilium LILY.) adj. Only in L, alliance: 
In Lindley’s classification, the alliance which 
includes the Litiacew. sb, A member of this 


alliance, 

Lilied (li-lid), a, 1014, [f. LILY + -ED*.] 
1. Resembling a lily in hue. 2. Covered with, 
or having many, lilies 1033; embellished with 
the heraldic Lilies or fleur-de-lis 1795. 

2. Dance no more By sandy Ladons Lillied banks 
Mint. The 1. banner of France 1884. 

fLÀHM, v. 1530. [Symbolie; see LOLL v] 
trans. To loll or hang (the tongue) out (rarely 
forth); rarely intr. of the tongue, ~1656, 

Lillibullero (ilibüli"ro) 1688. [perh. 
orig. burlesquing Irish words.] Part of 
refrain (hence, name and tune) of a song 
ridiouling the Irish, popular about 1688. 
Honce Lillibulleero v. to sing l. over. 
STERNE. 

Lilliput (Qilipot). An imaginary country 
in Gulliver's Travels (1720), peopled by pyg- 
mies six inches high. attrib, = diminutive 


1867, 

Lilliputian (lilipia-s'in), 1726, [f. LILLIPUT 
+ IAN.) A, sb, An inhabitant of LILLIPUT; 
hence, à person of diminutive size, charactor, 
or mind, 

Oh, Gemini! would I had been born a L.! 
FIELDING. 

B. adj. Of or pertaining to Lilliput or its in- 
habitants; hence, diminutive; petty 1720. 
ape L. Statesmen rise To malice of gigantic size 


Lilly-pilly. 1860, [Of unkn. origin.) An 
Australian timber-tree, Eugenia smithii 
(N.O. Myrtaceæ). 

Lilt (lilt), ab, 1728, |f. Liur v.) 1. A song 
or tune, esp. n cheerful one, Chiefly Se. 2. 
Tho swing of a tune or of verse. Chiefly 
literary. 1840, 3, A springing action 1869. 

1. Is't some words ye've learnt by rote, Or al. o^ 
dool and sorrow? Jacobite Relics, 2. The lines go 
with a l, and sing themselves to music of their 
own STEVENSON, 

Lilt (lit), v. Se., n. dial, and literary. 
IM. lille (in tilting horn ‘kind of trumpet’, 
Chaucer), lille, obscurely rel. to LG., Du. 
lul pipe (Du. lullepijp bagpipe; ef. rare 8c. 
tliltpipe xv and Se. Hill, lilt hole in a wind 
instrument xvm] fi. (rans. To sound (an 
alarum); to lift up (the volce) -1513. 2. trans. 
and intr. To sing cheerfully or merrily; to 
sing with a lilt 1786. 3. n. dial. “To move 
with a lively action’ 1834. 

1. L, up your pipes Ramsay, 2. Lilting a tune to 
supply he lack of conversation EMILY BRONTE. 
3. Whether the bird flit here or there, O'er table 
lilt, or porch on chair WOKDSW. 

Lily (lili), (OK. Lilie (wk. fern.) = D, lilium 
prob. = Gr. A«pwv, but the L, and Gr. words 
may have a common Mediterranean origin.] 
1. Any plant (or ita flower) of the genus 
Lilium (N.O. Lílíacem) of bulbous planta 
bearing large showy white, reddish, or 
purplish flowers (often spotted inside) at the 
top of a tall slender stem; esp. the White or 
Madonna Lily (L. candidum). b. With 
qualification, applied to other planta of the 
genus Lilium or N.O., Liliacem, and to 
certain allied plants 1555. c, Used in all ver- 
sions of the Bible to render Heb. Sian, 
Rohan, Kó&annd*, LXX and N.T. xplvor. 2. L. 
of (or tin) the valley or vale (now poet.), 
tMay L, Com majalís, a spring- 
flowering plant having two largish leaves and 
racemes of white bell-shaped fragrant 
flowers 1538. 3. fig. Applied to persons or 
things of exceptional whiteness, fairness, or 
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purity; e.g. the white of a beautiful com- 
plexion (sing. and pl; of. rose) ME. 4. A 
representation of the flower 1459; the 
heraldic fleur-de-lis, as in the arms of the 
old French monarchy; hence, the royal arms 
of France, the French (Bourbon) dynasty 
ME.; tthe fleur-de-lis which marks the north 
on à compass —1061. 

1. The wand-like 1., which lifted up. .its moon- 
SHELLEY. b. Plaz, Qn. 
ier, Turk's-cap l. etc, (see the 


Gallia torn GRAY. 

attrib, and Comb. 1. General: as l-bank, -crown, 
-root, etc, ; L.»elear, -whitening adjs. ; L.-Lke ‘adj, and 
adv.; l-er crowned adjs. x 
cial: as l.- beetle, the beetle Crioceris mer- 


2. S 
digera, which infests lilies; -encrinite, an 
encrinite resembling a |, ; riron, a 


. in shape; 
harpoon with a detachable head p in PAR 
sword-fish; -pad U.S., the broad floating leaf o! 
the water-lily; -star, (a) = feather-star, a crinoid 
of the family Comatdlidw; (b) the star-like flower 
of the water-lily. 

lant-names (little used): 1. asphodel, 
daffodil, names for the genus Amaryllis; -bind, 
-bine dial,, bindweed; |. hyacinth, fjacinth, the 
genus Scilla, e liliohyacinthus; 1. pink, the 
genus Abul 4; 1. thorn, the genus Catesbea; 
-worts, Lindley's name for the N.O, Liliacez. 

B. as adj. a. White or fair as a lily; lily- 
white; lily-like 15.. b. Pale, colourless, 
bloodless 1590. 

a. Elaine, the l, maid of Astolat TENNYSON. A l.- 
fingered idler 1873. b. These Lilly Lips SHAKS. 
"Thou Lilly-liuer'd Boy Macb, v. ii 15. 

Lily-flower. ME. The flower of the 
(white) lily; occas. the heraldic fleur-de-lis. 

Lily-pot. 1540. 1. A flower-pot with a 
lily growing in it; frequent as a symbolic 
accessory in pictures of the Annunciation. 
2. An ornamental vase imitating this; tspec. 
a tobacco-jar 1610, 

Lily-white, a. (Stress variable.) ME. 
While as a lily. Hence Lily-whiteness. 

Lim, obs. f, Lins sb.*, LIME sb.' 

Lima (Ii-mà, loi-mi), name of the capital of 
Peru, used attrib, in: L, bark, the bark of some 
species of Cinchona; a kind of Peruvian bark; 
L, bean, Phaseolus lunatus; also, P, perennis; 
L.-wood, a kind of Brazil-wood. 

tLimace, rare. 1491, [= (O)Fr. limace or 
L. limaz, limae- slug, snail.) A shell-snail 
71592. 

Limaceous (loimé'-fos), a. 1060. (f. L. 
limax, limac- slug, snail + -KOUS; see 
-ackous.] Pertaining to slugs or snails; 
snail-like; now, pertaining to the genus 
Timaz of slugs. So Lima:ciform a. having 
the form of a slug. 

\iLimagon (limason). 1581. [Fr.. = snail- 
shell, spiral staircase, etc., f, limace; see 
Limack, -00N,] ti. A kind of military 
manoeuvre, [So in OFr.) 1691, 2. Math. 
Pascal’s name for a certain curve of the 
fourth degree, 3. A metallic gimp 1803. 

Limail, lemel (l-mél ME. {= (O)Fr. 
limaille flings, f. limer i= L, limare flle.] 
Metal filings. 

An Ounce. . Of siluer lemajlle CHAUCER, 

(Liman (ímü-n). 1858. (Russian; = 
*estuary'.] A shallow narrow marsh at the 
mouth of a river, where salt is made. 

Limation (loimé'-fon). Now rare. 1012, 
[7 late L, limatio (in med.L. ‘filing, polish- 
ing’), f. limal-, pa. ppl. stem of L, limare 
file; see -T0N.] Filing; fig. ‘polishing up’. 
tb. Astron. Correction of errors in calcula- 
tion or observation. FLAMSTEED. 

Limb (lim), sb. (OE. lim, corresp. to ON. 
limr; prob. rel. to OE. lip Lira sb.) 1. Any 
organ or part of the body. Obs. exc. díal. 2. 
A part of an animal body distinct from the 
head or the trunk, e.g. a leg, arm, wing OE. 
Also fig. b. = LRG. Now only (esp. U.S.) 
in prudish use, ME. 3. In uses originally fig. 
(cf. MEMBER). See below. OE. 4. Transf. 
senses, a. A main branch of a tree OE. b. A 
projecting section of a bnilding; one of the 
four branches of a cross; a member or clause 
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of a sentence, or the like; a spur of a moun- 
tain range; one of the pieces forming the 
lock of a gun 1577. tc. [tr. med.L. membrum. 
An estate, etc. dependent on another —1047, 

1. pe lyme of sy3te [L. organum visus] ME. 2. 
"Their weake limmes and failing ioyntes 1581. Phr. 
Life and L., l. and carcase, l. and wind, i.e. all the 
bodily faculties emplo: yed in certain connections. 
To tear or pull (one) l. from l. b. The poor brute [a 
horse]..fell..fracturing his 1. 1858. 3. A 
member (e.g. of the church, of Christ, et 
branch or section; a component part. Obs. exc. in 
nonce-uses, OE. An army is but the I. of a nation 
KINGLAKE. b. L. of the of Satan, of hell: an 
agent or scion of the evil one; hence, a mischievous 
wicked person (now dial.) OE. c. Hence, limb 


alone = a mischievous young rascal (colloq.) 1025. 
d. L. of the law: a lawyer, a police officer, or other 
legal functionary (derisive). Te. Applied: to things, 
i lender gaoet, e 

n 


as a lim of Idolatry 1661. 4. A sl 
The shaft and limbs were rods of yew 
another 1, of the same sentence KINGLA 

Limb (lim), sb.* 1450. [~ (O)Fr. limbe or its 
source L. limbus; see LIMBO, LIMBUS.] fl. 
Sc. = LBO 1. -1797. 12. An edging. 
Diesy. 3. In scientific use: The edge or 
boundary of a surface; the graduated edge 
of a quadrant or the like 1593; the edge of the 
disc of the sun, moon, etc. 1077. b. Bot. The 
lamina of a monopetalous corolla, of a petal 
orsepal. Also, the blade of a leaf, 1735. 

3. The sun's lower l. was just free of the hill T. 


HARDY. 

Limb (lim), v. 1023. [f. Lrwm sb.'] 1. 
trans. To pull limb from limb, dismember, 
Also with up. 1074. 12. refl. To provide one- 
self with limbs Mar. 

Limbate (limbe't), a. 1826. ([- late L. 
limbatus, f. limbus Lime sb.*] Biol. Of a part: 
or organ: Having a limb or border; bordered; 
Bot. said of a flower having an edging of a 
different colour from the rest. Hence 
Limba‘tion, the formation of a border; a 
border distinguished by colour or structure 
1881. 

Limbeck (limbek), sb. arch. ME. [Early 
forms lambyke, lembike; aphetio f. ALEMBIO.] 
= ALEMBIC, Also fig. 

fLi-mbeck, v. 1598. [f. the sb.) 1, (rans. 
To treat as in an alembic; to distil. Chiefly 
fig.; esp. to rack (the brain) in the effort to 
extract ideas. -1661, 2. To distil or extract 
(an essence, ete.) as by an alembic —1057. 

1. Wasting my wits, and Limbeking my braines 


BBE. 
Limbed (limd), a. ME. [f. Lrwn sb.* + 
-xp*.] Having limbs. Usu. in comb., as 
well-, straight-l., eto, 
Perfet formes, Limb'd and full grown MILT. 
Limber (limbox), sb. 1480, [Earliest 
forms lymo(u)r, perh. for *limmer, *limner 
(cf. Sc. lymnar xvi), subst. use of med.L. 
limonarius adj., f. limo, limon- shaft, of 
unkn. origin.] 1. The shaft of a cart or 
carriage. Obs. exc. dial. 2. Mil. (In early use 


lumen, 


. luminare light, lamp, f. 
lumin- light.) Naut. pl. Holes cut through 
the floor-timbers on each side of the keelson 
to form a passage for water to the pump-well. 

Comb.: l.-board, one of the short removable 
boards in a ship's floor above the limbers; -chain, 


pl. of 


a chain used like a limber-rope; -passage, the 
passage or channel formed by the limber-strakes 
on each side of the keelson; -rope, a rope passing 
through the limber-holes, by which they may be 
cleared of dirt; -strake (or -streak), the first 
course of inside planking next the keelson; -tar« 
the bilge-water or refuse found in the hold of a 
ship that imports tar. 

Limber (limbas), a. 1565. [perh. from 
LIMBER sb. in allusion to the to-and-fro 
motion of shafts or a fore-carringe.] 1. 
Easily bent; flexible, pliant, supple. b. Of 
persons, etc.: Lithe and nimble 1582. tC- 
Limp, flaccid, flabby —1747. 2. fig. 1602. 

1. The Bargeman that doth rowe with long and l. 
Oare TURBERV. b. A little child, a l. elf COLE- 
RIDGE. c. A rabbit, if stale, will be 1. and slimy; if 


———— 
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, white and stiff Mrs. GLASSE. 2. Men of l. 
ri pliable Consciences 1695. Hence Li-mber- 


s. 
"Timber (limboa), v.' 1748. [f. prec.] 
trans. To make limber, pliant, or supple. 
Limber (limbaz), v.* 1843. [f. LIMBER 
sb.) Mil. To attach the limber to (a gun); 
absol. to fasten together the two parts of a 
gun-carriage, in order to moye away: usu. 
tol. up. 

fLismberha:m. 1075. [f. LIMBER a. + 
Ham sb.'] a. One who has limber hams; fig. 
an obsequious person, lackey. b. A character 
like Dryden’s ‘Limberham, a tame, foolish 
keeper’ —1766. 

Limbless (li-mlés), a. 1594. [f. LIMB sb.! + 
-LESS.] Having no limbs. 

Limb -meal (li-m,m?l), adv. Obs. exo. arch. 


and dial. [OE. limm&lum; see LIMB sb.', 
-MEAL,] Limb from limb, limb by limb; 
piecemeal. 


O that I had her heere, to teare her Limb-meale 


SHARKS, 

Limbo (limbo). ME.. [orig. in phr. in 
limbo, out of limbo, repr. med.L. in limbo, e 
limbo; abl. of L. limbus; see LIMBUS.] 1. A 
region on the border of Hell, the abode of 
the just who died before Christ’s coming, 
and of unbaptized infants. (More explicitly 
limbo patrum, limbo infantum; see LIMBUS.) 
Hence gen. tb. Hell, Hades —1637. 2. transf. 
and fig. a. Prison, durance 1590. b. Any 
unfavourable place or condition, likened to 
Limbo 1642. 

1. "Tis a just Tdea of a L. of the Infants CLEVE- 
LAND. gen. A L, large and broad, since calld The 
Paradise of Fools MILT. 2. a. I haue some of 'em 
in Limbo Patrum SHAKS. b. L. of Lost Reputa- 
tione MOORE (title). Comb, Tl.-lake, the pit of 

ell. 

lLimbus (limbs) 1400. [L., = edge, 
border; in med.L., a region on the border of 
Hell.] 1. Occas, Lingo 1. L. patrum = 
‘the limbo of tho fathers’, i.e. of the just who 
died before Christ's coming. L. infantum = 
‘the limbo of infants’. 2. Used techn. in lit. 
sense of ‘border’ or ‘edge’; e.g. in Bot. = 
Lime sb.* 3 b 1071. 

2, Round the crater is the 1., which is a decorated 
border of floral or other ornaments 1857. 

Lime (loim), sb. [OE. lim, corresp. to 
MDu. lim (Du. lijm), OHG. lim (G. leim), ON. 
lim; t. Gmc. *lim-, var. of *laim- LOAM, ult. 
rel. to L, limus mud.] 1. = BIRD-LIME. Now 
only poet. (In OE. any adhesive substance.) 
2. Usually coupled with stone: Mortar or 
cement used in building. Now Sc. OE. 3. 
The alkaline earth which is the chief constitu- 
ent of mortar; calcium oxide (CaO). It is 
obtained by calcining limestone (carbonate 
of lime), the heat driving off the carbonic 
acid, and leaving a brittle white solid, which 
is pure lime (or QUICKLIME). It is powerfully 
caustic, and combines readily with water, 
evolving great heat ‘in the process, and 
forming hydrate of lime (slaked lime). 14. a. 
eS of metals. b. Any alkaline earth. 

1, Toils for Beasts, and L. for Birds were found 
DRYDEN. You must lay I. to tangle her desires By 
walefull Sonnets wo Gent. HI. ii. 68. 3. You 
Rogue, heero's L. in this Sacke too SHAKS. L. and 


hair: à kind of plasterer's cement which added 
hair binds closely together. 


omb.: l.-ash dial., a composition of ashes and 1. 
neq as a rough kind of flooring for kitchens, etc.; 
ai all (light), limelight; also attrib.; -rock, lime- 
stone (? now U.S,); -wash, sb. a mixture of 1. and 
Water, used for coating walls, etc.; vb. to white- 
Wash with this; «work, a place where |, is made 
(also pl.). 

1 b. In names of minerals, denoting the presence of 
nr ealeium, e.g. L.-marl, -slate; 1.-feldspar, tri- 
clinic feldspar containing calcium. 

Lime (oim), sb.* 1622. [— Fr. lime — mod. 
n limo, Sp. lima = Arab. lima; see LEMON 
sb.'] The globular fruit of the tree Citrus 
LL eed var. acida, smaller and more acid 
han the lemon; sour lime. Its juice is much 
used as a drink, Sweet L., Citrus medica, 
var. limetta. 


Somb.: l-juice, the juice of the L, used as a 
nk and as an antiscorbutic; -punch, punch 
sers with lime-juice instead of lemon-juice; so 
“Squash. 
fame (ləim), sb.* 1025. [unexpl. alt. of 
ane, var. of LIND.] 1. A tree of the genus 

ilia, esp. T. europea, an ornamental tree 
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having heart-shaped leaves and small 
fragrant yellowish flowers. 2. The seed of 
the lime-tree. MRS. GLASSE. 

Lime (loim), v.' OE. |f. LIME sb.'] 1. 
irans. To cement. Chiefly fig. 2. To smear 
(twigs, etc. with bird-lime, for catching 
birds ME. b. To smear with a sticky sub- 
stance (rare) ME. 3. To catch with bird- 
lime. Often fig. ME. t4. To defile 1592. 5. 
To treat or dress with lime 1598. tb. To coat 
with lime-wash —1615. 

1. I will not ruinate my Father's House, Who 
gaue his blood to lyme the stones together SHAKS. 
2. My selfe haue lym’d a Bush for her SHAKS. 3. 
He was. .limed this time [matrimonially] 1870. 
5. Merry W. 1. iii. 15. Then l. and sow with oats 
1799. b. Houses newly limed 1615. 

tLime, v. 1555. [Origin unkn. Cf. LINE 
v.*j trans. To impregnate (a bitch). Also 
pass. and intr. to copulate with, be coupled 
to. 1682. 

Lime (-hound): see Lyam (-HOUND). 

Li:me-burner. ME. [LIME sb.!] One who 
makes lime by burning limestone. 

Lime-kiln (loizmkiln, -kil). ME. A kiln in 
which lime is made by calcining limestone. 
Also fransf. and fig. 

Limelight (loi'mloit). 1826. [f. LIME sb.!] 
The intense white light produced by heating 
a piece of lime in an oxyhydrogen flame. 
Called also DRUMMOND LIGHT. 

Phr. In the l. (orig. Theatr.): in a very con- 
spicuous position. Hence Limelight v., to 
illuminate by 

lLimen (loi-men). 1805. [L., = ‘thres- 
hold’; introduced as equiv. of G. schwelle 
(Herbart Psychol. 1824). Cf. SUBLIMINAL.] 
Psychol. The limit below which a given 
stimulus ceases to be perceptible; the 
minimum amount of nerve-excitation re- 
quired to produce a sensation. Also called 
‘THRESHOLD. 

Lime-pit. 1440. [f. LIME sb] 1. a. A 
limestone quarry. b. A pit in which lime is 
burnt. 2. A pit in which tanners dress skins 
with lime 1591. 

Li-mer'. arch. ME. [- AFr. limer = OFr, 
liemier (mod. limier), f. OFr. liem (mod. lien) 
leash; see LIEN, LYAM.] A kind of hound; 
prop. a leash-hound; in early use (now 
arch.) a bloodhound; later, a mongrel. 

Limer* (loimmoi). 1611. [f. LIME v.! + 
-ER'.] One who limes; one who snares with 
bird-lime; one who limewashes. Also, a 
brush for limewashing. 

Limerick (li-morik). 1898. [Said to be 
from a chorus * Will you come up to Limer- 
ick?’, following an extemporized ‘nonsense- 
verse’ sung by each member of a convivial 
party.] A form of nonsense-verse; erron. 
applied to that written by Lear. 

tLime-rod. ME. [f. Lime sb.!] = 
TWIG —1020. 

Limestone (loi-mstó*n). 1523. [f. LIME sb.' 
+ STONE.] A rock which consists chiefly of 
carbonate of lime, and yields lime when 
burnt. (The erystalline variety is marble.) 

Li:me-twig, sb. ME. [f. LME sb.'] 1. A 
twig smeared with bird-lime for catching 
birds. 12. attrib. or adj. Ensnaring; pilfering 
-1730. Hence tLi-me-twig v. trans. to catch 
as with a lime-twig; to entangle, ensnare. 

Li-me-water. 1077. |f. LIME sb.'] A 
solution of lime in water, used medicinally 
and to clarify water. 

Limicoline (loimi-kéloin, -in), a. 1872. [f. 
mod.L, Limicole, f. L. limus mud, after 
‘TERRICOLOUS, TERRICOLE; see -INE!.] Of or per- 
taining to the Limicole, a family of shore or 
wading birds. 

Liminal (li-minal), a. 1884. [f. L, limen, 
limin- LIMEN + -AL'.] Of or pertaining to a 
limen, or (gen.) to the initial stage. 

Limit (limit), sb. ME. [- L. limes, limit- 
frontier; cf. Fr. limite (xvi).] 1. A boundary, 
frontier; a landmark. Now only: A bound- 
ing line or terminal point; chiefly p/. bounds. 
2. One of the fixed points or values between 
which the possible or permissible range of 
anything is confined; a bound beyond which 
something ceases to be possible or allowable 
ME. b. Math. (a) A finite quantity to which 
the sum of a converging series progressively 
approximates, but to which it cannot become 
equal in a finite number of terms; a fixed 


LIME- 


LIMITATION 


value to which a function similarly approxi- 
mates. (b) Each of the two values of a 
variable between which a definite integral is 
taken, (c) The ultimate position of the point 
of intersection of two lines, which, by their 
relative motion, are tending to coalescence. 
1753. c. Astron. L. of a planet: its greatest 
heliocentric latitude 1704. d. gen. Limitation, 
restriction within limits. Chiefly in phr. 
without l. 1599. *je. Prescribed time; period 
of repose after child-bearing. SHAKS. f. A 
thing (or person) having some (usu. objec- 
tionable) quality or attribute in the highest: 
possible or tolerable degree (collog., orig. 
U.S.) 1906. 13. The tract or region defined 
by a boundary; pl. the bounds, territories 
—1792. 14. Logic. = TERM (med.L. terminus) 
BLUNDEVIL, 

1, Hence is the Water enforced to enlarge his 
limits 1625, A point may be the 1. of a line BP. 
BERKELEY. 2. Finding thy worth a limmit past 
my praise SHAKS. Nature has set limits to the 
pleasures of sense REID. e. Rich. IT, 1. iii, 151. 

Wint. T. nr. ii, 107. f. Well, that's the limit! 
(mod.). 3. At length into the limits of the North. 
They eame MILT. P.L. v. 756. 

Limit (li-mit), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. limiter or 
L. limitare, f. as prec.] 1. trans. To assign 
within limits; to appoint, fix definitely; to 
specify. Also with away, over, Const. dat., or 
to, (till), upon, and to with inf, Obs. exe. in 
legal language. tb. To appoint (a person) 
to an office; to assign (a duty) to a person 
—1638. fc. To lot or plot out; to allot —1649. 
2. To confine within limits (rarely in material 
sense); to bound, restrict. Const. fo. b. To 
serve as a limit or boundary to; to mark off 
from. Also to l. in. Now rare. 1582. 13. intr. 
To beg within specified limits. [f. LIMITER 
(sense 1).] 1577. 

1. At the daye before lymytted and assygned 
1494. A power..to l. other uses CRUISE. 2. He 
thought a government limited by law was only a. 
name BURNET. The commerce. . was still mainly 
limited to the exportation of wool to Flanders 
GREEN. b. This rule thus fixed no tyme shall l., or 
hazard 1582. 3. They [Popishe friers] i ydelly a 


limiting abrode 1577. Hence Li-mitable a. that 
may be limited. Li*mitableness. Limiting 
ppl. a. 


Limitanean (limiténiün), a. 1839. [f. late 
L. limitaneus + -AN.] Rom. Antiq. Stationed 
on the border. So tLi*mitany a. 1611. 

Limitarian (limité*riün), a. and sb. 1818. 
If. LIMIT sb, + -ARIAN as in unitarian, ete.) A 
dyslogistic term applied to theologians who 
hold the doctrine of ‘limited redemption’, 

Limitary (limitări), a. and sb, 1020. [In 
sense 2 — L. limitaris of or situated on a 
boundary; in senses 1, 3, f. LIMIT sb, + -ARY*.] 
1. Subject to limits; limited. b. Of a friar: 
Licensed to beg within certain limits. Scorr. 
2. Of or pertaining to a boundary; situate on 
the boundary 1650, 3. Serving as a boundary ; 
limiting, confining, containing. Const. of. 
1807. 4. sb. = LiMiTER 1. Heylin. 

1. The poor 1. creature calling himself a man of 
the world DE QUINCEY. 2. This County (because 
à L.) did abound with Fortifications FULLER. 3. 
"The horizon's 1, line 1807. 

Limitate (li-mité't), pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
1581. [~ L. limitatus, pa. pple. of limitare; 
see LIMIT v., -ATE*.] tA. pa. pple. = LIMITED 
—1585. B. ppl. a. a. Of land: Parted off by 
boundaries (rare) 1853. b. Bot. Bounded by 
a distinct line 1871. 

Limitation (limité':fon). ME. [+ L. 
limitatio, f. limitat-, pa. ppl. stem of limitare; 
see Limit v., -ION, Cf. (O)Fr. limitation.] 1. 
The action of limiting (see the vb.); an 
instance of this. 12. a. An allotted space; 
the district or circuit of an itinerant officer 
or preaching friar; the region belonging to a 
particular nation; fig. one’s allotted sphere 
—1552. fb. An allotted time. Cor. 11. iii. 146. 
3. The condition of being limited 1597. 4, A 
point or respect in which something is 
limited; a limiting provision, rule, or cir- 
eumstance 1523. 5. Law. a. The statutory 
specification of a period, or the period 
specified by statute, within which an action 
must be brought 1540. b. The specification 
of a period, or the period specified, for the 
continuance of an estate or the operation of a 
law 1767. c. The settlement of an estate by a 
special provision or with a special modifica- 
tion; the modification or provision itself 
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1707. 6. = Limit 1, 2, Also pl. bounds. 1523. 

1. A fresh 1, of the succession to the throne 1863. 
3. Tho natural dulness and |. of our faculties 
BERKELEY. 4. Most of the gros coupled their 
acquiescence with limitations which rendered it 
of little worth PRESCOTT. 6. She knew the 
limitations of her own powers too well to attempt. 
lete.] JANE AUSTEN. 

Limitative (lixmitétiv). 1630. [= schol. L. 
limitativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE, Cf. Fr. 
limitatif, -ive (XV.] A. adj, 1. Limiting, 
restrictive. 12. Conditional 1682. 

E nt (Logic): used by Kant to denote 
judgements of the type ‘Every A ls a not-B^; also 
[rdi a judgement serving to limit or modify 


Logic. A limitative judgement, 
BOWEN. 


Limited (limited), ppl. a. 1561. |f. Liner 
v. + -ED'.] 1, In senses of the vb. 2, quasi- 
sb, » limited mail. (U.S, colloq.) 1887. 

1. I, com; ony? short for l, liability company (see 
Liainininy). l,, mail: a mail train taking only a 
1, number of passengers, L. monarchy: one in 
which the functions of the monarch are exercised 
under constitutional restrictions; so l. par 
ment, monarch, royalty. Hence Li*mited-ly adv., 

ess. 


-ni 

Limiter (li'mitə1). Also -or, -our. ME. 
[f. Liurr v. + -ER*.]. f, (Also friar l.) A friar 
licensed to beg within certain limits. Obs, 
exe. Hist, 2. One who or that which limits 
(sce the vb.) 1483, 

1. A limitoure of the graye fryers, In the tyme of 
his limitation preached manye tymes and hadde 
but one Sermon LATIMER, 

1581, |f, LiwiT 


Limitless (li-mitlés), a. 
Having or admitting of no 


Bb. LSS.) 
limits; illimitable; unbounded, Hence 
ness. 


. fT. LIMITER. 

Limitrophe (limitró*f) 1689. [= Fr. 
limitrophe — late L. limitrophus, f. limit- 
Limit + Gr. -rpoġos supporting — (péóev 
support, nourish), applied to lands set apart 
for the support of troops on the frontier.) 
A. adj. Situated on the frontier; bordering 
on, adjacent fo (another country) 1826, 

e policy of a I. frontier with Russia revived 


+B. sb. A border-land ~1598, 

Limmer (lizmoa) Se. und m. dial, 1466. 
[perh. conn. w. Lims s5.!] A, sb, 1, A rogue, 
scoundrel, arch, 2. A light woman; in 
weaker sense, a jade, hussy, minx 1500, B. 
adj, Knavish, scoundrelly 1600. 

Limn (lim), v. Now literary and arch. 
ME. (contr. f. LUMINE] tl. (rans. To 
illuminate (letters, manuscripts, etc), Also 
absol, ~1688. 12. To embellish with gold or 
bright colour; to depict £n (gold, ete), Also 
(rare), to lay on (colour). -1053, 3. To paint 
(a picture); to portray, depict subject). 
tFormerly spec. to paint in water-colour or 
distemper, 1692, b. transf, and fig, 1503. t4. 
absol. or intr, To paint; esp. in water-colour 
or distemper ~1678. 


3. Where Apelles limb'd to life Loathed Vulcans 
louely wife 


TTHEI . The. picture of a t 
man. .limned in worda tas. Prov: To f. the 
water, to l. (something) on water: said of something 
transient or futile. Hence Limner (li-mna1), an 
illuminator of manuscripts (Híst.); a (portrait) 
painter, Li*mnery, the work of a Timner. 

Limonin (liménin). Also -ine, 1846. [f. 
mod.L. límonum (Fr. limon) LEMON + -IN'.] 
Chem. The bitter principle contained in the 
pips of oranges, lemons, eto, 

Limonite (loi-ménoit). 1823. [Named by 
Hausman, 1813, probably from Gr, deyu 
meadow, a rendering of its earlier German 
name wiesenerzs 'meadow-ore'; seo -ITE' 
2 b.] Min, Orig., bog iron ore; now, extended 
to all forms of hydrous sesquioxide of iron, 

Limous (loimos), a. ! Obs. ME. [= L. 
limosus, f. limus mud, slime; see -0Us.] 
Muddy; slimy. 

Limousine (limuzin). 1902. [- Fr. 
limousine, f. Limousin name of a province of 
France; orig. caped cloak worn by natives 
of the province.) A motor-car with a closed 
body and a roofed place for the driver. 

Limp (limp), sb." 1818. [f. Limp v.) The 
action of limping; a limping gait or walk. 

Limp (limp), s5.* 1596. [Of unkn. origin.) 
Mining. An instrument for throwing off the 
refuse from the ore in the operation of 
Jigging. 
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Limp (limp), a. 1706. [prob. of dial. 
origin; perh. ult. rel. to LIMP v., the basic 
sense being * loose'.] 1. Wanting in 
stiffness, flaccid; flexible, pliant. b. Used of 
a kind of binding without mill-board 1863. 2. 
transf. ond fig. Wanting in firmness, strict- 
ness, nervous energy, ete. 1853. 

1. His Byrona] 1. collars 1897. 2. Loose l. 
rhymes 1880. Hence Lirmp-ly adv., -ness. 

Limp (limp) v. ME. [prob. f. tlimphalt 
lame, OE. lemphealt, lampihalt, t. *lamp- += 
IE. *lomb- (cf. Skr, lámbate hangs down or 
loose, sinks) + Aeall Haut a.; cf. MHG. 
limpfen limp.) intr. To walk lamely, to halt. 
Occas, with cogn. obj. Also fig. Hence 
Li-mper. Li*mpingly adv. 

Limpet (lizmpét), Also Sc. lampit. |ME. 
lempet += OK. lempedu (cf. OHG. lampfrida) 
= med,L. lampréda, -ida limpet, LAMPREY.) 
A gasteropod molluse of the genus Patella 
with a tent-shaped shell, adhering tightly 
to rocks. b. fig. A person, esp. a State 
employee, who clings to office 1905, 

He. .stuck like a lampit to a rock SCOTT, 

Limpid (limpid), a. 1613. [-. Fr. limpide, 
or L, limpidus, prob. conn. w. lympha clear 
liquid; see LYwPH.] Free from turbidity; 
pelluci "lenr, Also fig. 

L, waters DRYDEN, air COWPER, crystal 1834, A 
l.soprano 1847. fig. GLADSTONE, So 
Limpi-dity, Li«mpldni Li*mpidly adr. 

Limuloid (limialoid), a. (sb.) 1859. If. 
mod.L. Limulus, f. L. limulus somewhat 
askance, f. limus askew; see -om.] Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling the genus Limu- 
lus or king-crabs; also as sb. 

Limy (loimi), a. 1552. [f. LIME sb! + 
-Y'.] 1. Besmeared with bird-lime. 2, Con- 
sisting of or containing lime 1676. 3. Re- 
sembling lime 1775. 

tLin, v. [OE. linnan = OHG. billinnan, 
ON. linna, Goth. af\linnan, f. Gme. *lin-; see 
LITHE a.) 1. intr, To cease, leave off; desist 
from. Of the wind: To drop. Asa command: 
‘Leave off!’ ‘Let go!’ —1725. Tb, Misused 
for: To fail, omit. M. PRIOR. 2. trans. To cease 
from, leave off —1643. 

Lin, obs. var. of LINN', waterfall, 

Linable, lineable (loinAb’l), a. 1698. (f. 
Link sb, or v,' + -ABLE.] Ranged in a 
straight line. 

Linage (loinéds3). Also lineage. 1883. [f. 
LINE 8b.* + -AGE.] a. Position (of figures) in 
line. b. Quantity of printed or written 
matter estimated in lines 1884, c. Payment 
at so much per line 1888, 

€. An editor. offered him (Mr. Swinburne) '1.* 
for a poem 1888. 

Linage, obs. f. LINEAGE. 

Linarite (loinüroit). 1844. [Named by 
Glocker, 1837, from Linares, Spain, where it is 
alleged to be found; see -ITE' 2 b.) Min. 
Sulphate of lead and copper, found in 
brilliant blue crystals. 

Linch (linf), 9b. Obs. exc. in Comb. (ME. 
lins :- OE. lynis = WFris. lins, OS. lunisa 
(Du. luns, lens), MHG. luns, lunse (G. 
Tünse); the base is scen also in ME. flinnail 
(xv), tlinpin, perh. OE. *lyne (i= *luni-), 
rel. to OHG, lun, luna (G, dial. lunn, lon); cf. 
OHG. luning LINON-PIX.) fl. = LINCH-PIN 
—1497. 12, Naut. 1 A belaying-pin 1549. 

Linch (linf), sb.* dial, 1591. (repr. OE. 
Mine; see LINK 8b.") A rising ground; also = 
Lixoner (1 and 2), 

Linch (linf), v. 1898. [f. LINCH sb."} trans, 
To fasten with or as with a linch-pin. 

Linchet (linfét). Also lynchet., dial. 
1674. |f. LiNCH sb.*} 1. A strip of green 
land between two pieces of ploughed land. 
2. A slope or terrace along the face of a 
chalk down 1707. 

Limnch-pin. ME. [f. LINCH sb. + PIN.) 
A pin passed through the end of an axle-tree 
to keep the wheel in its place. 

Lincoln (linkon), ME. [Name of the 
county town of Lincolnshire.] 1. Used 
attrib, or adj.; esp. in L. green, a bright 
green stuff made at L. 2, ellipt. as sb. in pl. 
A variety of sheep originally bred in Lincoln- 
shire 1837. 

Lincture (linktifs). 1621. [f. as next + 
URE, perh. — med.L. *linctura. Cf. contemp. 
LINGENCE.] = next. 
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Linctus (limkt)s. PI. linctuses. 1681. 
[= med.L. *linctus (cl. L. linetus licking, f, 
lingere lick); after late L, electuarium ELEC- 
TUARY.] A syrupy medicine to be licked up 
with the tongue, 

fLind. Also lyne, line, See also LINN'. 
(OK. lind, linde lime-tree, shield, corresp. to 
OS. lind(ia (Du, linde, OHG. linta (G. 
linde), ON. lind; prob. rel. to Gr. ¿éry silver 
fir.) = LINDEN sb. 1 1790. Also attrib., as 
L.-grove, ete. 1450. 

Lindabrides (lindw:bridiz). arch. 1640. 
‘The name of a lady in the * Mirror of Knight- 
hood’ (1585), used allusively for: A lady-love, 
a mistress. 

Linden (lindën), sb. 1577, [LINDEN a, used 
subst. In the comb, linden-tree — Du. 
lindeboom, tlindenboom, G. lindenbaum, f. 
linde (see LIND) + boom, baum tree.) 1. The 
lime-tree (see LIME sb.) Also attrib. 2, 
Antiq. Used to render OE, lind, shield of 
lime-tree wood 1855. 

tLi-nden, a. (OK. linden, f. lind; seo LIND, 
-EN*,] Made of the wood of the lime-tree 
-ME. 

Line (loin), sb.” Now chiefly dial. (OK, lin 
= OS., OHG. lin (Du, lijn-, G. lein-), ON. 
lin, Goth. lein = Gmo, *linam, corresp. to or 
inum flax, rel. to Gr, Aivov.| 1 FLAX, 
ta. The fibre of flax. Obs. exc, as in b. b. In 
mod. techn. use, flax of a fine and long 
staple, which has been separated by the 
hackle from the tow 1835. c. The flax plant 
ME. 2. Flax spun or woven; linen thread or 
cloth (now rare or obs.); ta napkin of linen; 
in pl. linen vestments OE. 3, attrib., as L- 
dresser, -spinner, ete, ME. 

2. Nor anie weai which his worke doth boast 
In dieper, in damaske, or in lyne SPENSER. 

Line (loin), sb.* (Two words of ult. identical 
etym. have coalesced: (1) OK. line rope, line, 
series, rule = MDu. line (Du. lijn), OHG. 
lina (G. leine cord), ON. lina, prob, Gme. = 
L. linea; (2) ME. ligne, line — (O)Fr. ligne 
$= Rom. ‘linja, for L. linea, linia, orig. 
subst. use (sc. fibra FIBRE) of fem. of lineus 
pert. to flax, f. linum; seo prec.) 

I. Cord, ete. 1. A rope, cord, string. Obs. 
in gen. sense; now chiefly Naut. or as short 

b. Cord, as a material 
in the body (rare) ~1780. 
d. Used of a spider's thread (poet.) 1732. e. A 
telegraph or telephone wire or cable. Also, à 
telegraph route, a telegraphic system. 1851. 
f. pl. Reins. dial. and U.S. 1852. tg. L. of 
life: the thread spun by the Fates, determin- 
ing the length of a person's life —1681. 2. A 
cord bearing a hook or hooks, for fishing. 
(Also fishing-l.) ME. 13. pl. Strings or cords 
laid for snaring birds -1753. 4. A cord used 
by builders and others for taking measure- 
menta, or for making things level or straight 
ME. b. pl. Appointed lot in life; after Ps. 
16:6; app. = land marked out for dwelling in 
1011. 15. Rule, canon, precept; standard of 
life or practice (rare) -1011. 6. Hard lines 
(colloq.): ill luck, bad fortune. (Prob. nant. 
in origin; often assoc, w. 4 b.) 1824 

1. And by her in a l, a milkewhite lambe she lad 
SPENSER. Shirts waving upon lines JOHNSON, €- 
CoWrER Table T. 487. e. The American trans: 
Pacific I. 1854. f. He stepped into the carry-all 
and took the lines G, W. CABLE, f Lo, thou a 
panns length mad’st my living |. SIDNEY. 2. fig. 
Tam angling now, (Though you perceiue me not 
how I giue Lyne) SHAK&, It’s policy to give ‘em 1. 
enough DICKENS., 4. L,.and-plummet (attrib.): 
rigidly el fr al Rood m This decencle is..the 1. 


and leuell for al makers to do their busines 
by Purrennam. Phr. By l., by L and level, by rule 
and l., etc.: with methodical aociras. b. The 
lines are fallen vnto mee in pleasant places: yea, 
Thaue a ly heritage Ps, 16:6. 5. Their l. is 
gone out through all the earth, and their words to 
the end of the world Ps. 19:4, 

IL. A thread-like mark. 1. A long and nar- 
row stroke or mark, traced with a pen, a tool, 
etc. upon a surface ME. Also fig. b. Mus. 
One of the parallel strokes forming the stave, 
or placed above or below it (ledger lines) 
1602. c. Fine Art. Applied spec. to the lines 
employed in a picture; chiefly collect. or in 
generalized sense, character of draughtsman- 
ship, method of rendering form. Also pl. the 
distinctive features of composition in a 
picture. Also with reference to engraving 


LINE 


(see line engraving in Combs.). 1616. d. In 
tennis, football, etc., the line denotes a 
particular line which marks the limit of 
legitimate or successful play 1546. 2. Any- 
thing resembling a traced mark: e.g. a thin 
band of colour; a suture, seam, furrow, 
ridge, eto. ME, b. A furrow or seam in the 
face or hands, In Palmistry: A mark on the 
palm of the hand supposed to indicate one’s 
fate, etc. 1538. c. A narrow region in a spec- 
trum, appearing to the eye as a fine straight 
black or shining stroke transverse to the 
Jength of the spectrum. Called collect. 
Fraunhofer’s lines. 1831. 3. Math. A con- 
tinuous extent (whether straight or curved) 
of length without breadth or thickness; the 
limit of a surface; the trace of a moving 
point 1559. 4. A circle of the terrestrial or 
celestial sphere; e.g. tecliptic, equinoctial, 
ftlropic 1. Now rare, ME. b. The l.: the 
equinoctial line; the equator. (Occas. 
written with a capital.) 1508. 5. Often used 
for ‘straight line’ (sense II. 3); esp. in 
Physics and techn. (see below) ME. 6. A 
direction as traced by marks on a surface or 
as indicated by a row of persons or objects 
1500. 7. Contour, outline; lineament 1590. 
8. The outlines, plan, or draught of a 
building or other structure; spec. in Ship- 
building, the outlines of a vessel as shown in 
its horizontal, vertical, and oblique sec- 
tions. (Also fig.) 1673, b. fig. Plan of con- 
struction, of action, or procedure; now 
chiefly in phr. on (such and such) lines 1757. 
9, [After Fr. ligne.) The twelfth part of an 
inch 1605. 10. A limit, boundary ; more fully, 
l. of demarcation. til. Degree, rank, station 
1785. 
1. An expression of forms only by simple lines 
1821. fig. The lines of his character are. . broad 
. Phr. L. of lines, of numbers, 
of shadows: = QUADRAT l. C. 
Portraits..all beautifully engraved in l. 18.. 
L. of beauty: the curve (like a slender 
S), which according to Hogarth is a 
element in all beauty of form. 2. Yon 
grey Lines, That fret the Clouds SHAKS. Lines of 


E (Conch.): the eccentric striae or lines, due 
O successi ve | s of shelly matter, by which the 
animal increases the shell. b. He does smile his 


face into more lynes, then is in the new Mappe 
SHAKS. Lines of premature age on the face 1805. 
Phr. L. of life, of fortune, of the head, of the heart, 
of health or liver (hepatic L.). 4. b. Phr. Under the 
L: on the equator; The straight of Malaca is 
vnder the |. 1588, 5. Phr. Z. of fire: the indefinite 
Projection of the axis of the gun-barrel. On the l.: 
Baid of a picture in an exhibition so hung that 
centre is about on a level with the eye. 

straight as a l., right as a or any L.: straightforwar: 
also, straightway. 6. To bring into (a) l.: to alig 

. to make (persons) unanimous, The term in 
is SDpled to a battalion when its companies a 
deployed on the same alignment to their full 
extent, i.e. in two ranks. Columns are said to be 
inl. when their fronts are on the same alignment, 
VOYLE & STEVENSON. b. To get a l. on (U.S, 
.): to acquire information about (a thing) 
7. The savage lines of his mouth MACAULAY. 
10. Phr. To draw a (or the) line (fig.): to determine 
the limit between two things; mod. collog.. to lay 
down a definite limit of action beyond which one 
Tefuses to go. Also to tlay, form al. Mason and 

n's Li the southern boundary of Pennsyl- 
Yania, forming the line of demarcation between 
the free and the slave States. Named from the 
two astronomers who surveyed it. 11. Women 
in the middle |. of life 1785. 

III. Applied to things arranged along a 
(straight) line. 1. A row or series of persons 
or things 1557, 2, Mil. A trench or rampart; 
pl. (also collect. sing.), a connected series of 
fleld-works. Also, one of the rows of tents or 
huts in a camp, etc. 1645. 3. Mil. and Naut. 
A row or rank of soldiers (dist. from a 
column); a row of ships in a certain order. 
Also occas. collect. sing. = ships of the line. 
1704. b. The L: in the British army, the 
regular and numbered troops as dist. from 
the guards and the auxiliary forces; in U.S., 
the regular fighting force of all arms 1802. 
4. A regular succession of public conveyances 
Plying between certain places; e.g. the 
Cunard 1. (of steamers), ete. 1848. 5. A row 
of written or printed letters (see below) OE. 

1. A 1. of trading posts W, IRVING. The l of 
festal light in Christ-Church hall M. ARNOLD. 2. 
He took the French Lines without Bloodshed 
STEELE. 3. Their L. consisted of 52 Ships and 24 
Gallies 1704. L. of battle: see BATTLE sb. Ship of 
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the L.: a 1.-of-battle ship. AIL along the L.: at every 
points 5. a. gen. One row of letters in any piece 
of writing or letterpress; often, esp. in pl., T 
for the contents of what is written or printed OE. 
Phr. To read between the lines: to discover a 
meaning or purpose not obvious or explicitly 
expressed in a pe of writing. b. spec. in 
Printing. A row of types or quads 1659, c. A few 
words in writing; a short letter 1047. Just a l. 
to say that all goes well MRS, CARLYLE. d. The 
portion of a metrical composition which is usually 
written in one line; a verse; pl. verses, ponr 
Also pl., (so many) lines of verse, ete. set to be 
written out as a school imposition. 1563. Mar- 
lowes mighty |. B. JoNs. And ten low words oft 
creep in one dull line POPR. e. Short for marriage 
lines, certificate of marriage. Also transf. 1829. 
f. pl. The words of an actor’s part 1882. g. L. 
upon l.: now taken as referring to reiteration of 
statements in successive lines (for the orig. 
meaning see I. 5) 1611. 

IV. Serial succession, 1. A continuous 
series of persons (rarely of things) in chrono- 
logical succession, Chiefly with reference to 
family descent. ME. 2. Lineage, stock, race. 
Somewhat arch. ME. 

1. Purchases in the l. of the mother or grand- 
mother CRUISE. Phr. Male, female, direct l. Heir 
of l, = heir-at-law (see HEIR sb. 1). tBy l: by 
lineal descent. 2. The l. of Cyrus being extinct 
BANCROFT. 

V. A direction. 1. Track, course, direction; 
route ME. b. Short for I. of rails, railway l., 
tram l. 1825. c. Hunting. The straight course 
in the hunting field 1836. 2. Course of action, 
procedure, life, thought, etc. ME. 3. A de- 
partment of activity; a branch of business, 


etc. 1638. 14. In pl.: = ‘Goings on’, caprices . 


or fits of temper. (Cf. Warwickshire on al. = 
in a rage.) SHAKs. 5. Comm. An order for 
goods; the goods so ordered; also, the stock 
on hand of a particular class of goods 1882. 

1. They ran on parallel lines that never met 
ZANGWILL. Phr. L. of communication, of march, of 
operations. b. A single track of rails, as in the up 
l., the down 1.; a part of a railway system, as in 
main l., branch l; an entire system, as in the 
Midland l. c. Phr. To ride the l., to take, keep one's 
own l. 2. The Protectionists, as a. party, have 
taken no |. in the matter LEWIS. 3. Something 
in the I. of duty JOHNSON. Phr. In (or out of) one’s 
l.: suited (or unsuited) to one’s capacity, taste, 
etc. Her jokes aren't in my l. R. KIPLING. 4. 
Your husband is in his olde lines (Mod. edd. 
lunes) againe Merry W. tv. ii, 22. 

Combs. 1. General: as l. battalion, -guard, regi- 
ment, -room, ete.; tin Bot. = linear. 

2. Special: as L-bait, bait used in line-fishing; 
-boat, a boat used for line-fishing; -breeding 
U.S., breeding from stock of one strain or variety ; 
-co-ordinate Math., one of a set of quantities 
defining the position of a l; I. drawing, a 
drawing done with a pen or pencil; 1. engraving, 
the art of engraving ‘in line’, i.e. by lines incised 
on the plate, as dist. from etching and mezzotint; 
an engraving so executed; -flring Mil., firing by 
a body of men in l; -hunter, a hoi whic! 
hunts by the |. of the scent alone; so -hunting 
a.; -integral Math., the integral, taken along a 
1l., of any differential that has a continuously 
varying value along that l; -integration, the 
operation of finding a line-integral; -rocket, a 
small rocket attached to a 1, or wire along which 
it is made to run; -soldier, a linesman; -storm 
U.S., an equinoctial storm; -wire Telegraphy, the 
wire which connects the stations of a telegraph- 
line; -work, drawing or designing done with the 
pen or pencil (as opp. to wash, etc.). 

Line (loin) r. ME. |f. LINE sb.'; with 
reference to frequent use of linen as lining 
material. Cf. med.L. lineare, liniare (Xum).] 
1. (rans. To apply a second layer of (different) 
material to the inner side of (a garment; 
later, a box, culinary article, etc.); to cover 
on the inside. Also transf. and fig. 12. To 
reinforce, fortify. Also fig. -1761. 3. To fill 
(one's purse, pocket, stomach, etc.); to 
cram, stuff 1514. 4. To cover the outside of; 
to overlay, drape, pad (lit. and fig.) ; to face (a 
turf-slope). Obs. exc. Naul., to add a layer of 
wood to. 1572. 5. techn. (chiefly to I. up); see 
below. 1880. 6. To serve as a lining for 1726. 

1. A mode of lining culinary..articles with 
enamel YEATS. transf. Poplar that with silver 
lines his leaf COWPER. 2. Macb, I. iii. 112. 3. The 
Tustice, In faire round belly, with good Capon 
lin'd SHAKS. 5. a. Bookbinding. To glue on the 
back of (a book) a paper covering continuous with 
the lining of the back of the cover. b. Cabinet- 
making. fto put a moulding round (the top of à 
piece of furniture). 6. These mortal lullabies of 
pain May bind a book, may l. a box TENNYSON. 

Line (loin), v.* ME. [f. LINE sb.*] 1. trans. 
To tie with a line, string, or cord (rare). 2. 


x 


LINEAR 


To measure or test with a line, to cut to a 
line; also absol. Occas. fig. to reach as with a 
measuring-line. Obs. exc. fechn. ME. 3. 
(U.S.) To angle with a hook and line (rare) 
1833. 4, To trace with, or as with, a line or 
lines; to delineate, sketch. Chiefly with advs. 
1600. 5. To mark with a line or lines; to 
cover with lines. Also with off, out. 1530, 6. 
U.S. To follow the line of flight of (bees) 1827. 
7. a. trans. To bring (ships, soldiers, etc.) 
into a line or into line with others; also with. 
up. Hence U.S. to assign (a person) to 
(certain work). 1796. b. intr. (a) To present 
to the eye a line of a specified kind 1794. (b) 
To form a (good) line with others; to fall into 
line; also with out, up; fig. to come up to à 
certain line 1790. (c) To run in line with; 
to border upon 1881. 8. a. To arrange a line 
(orig. of troops) along (a hedge, road, ete.) 
1647. b. To have or take one’s place or to 
have a place in line along (a road, ete.) 1598. 

4. Phr. To l. in: to put in with a hard pencil the 
permanent lines of (a freehand drawing); also, 
to insert (objects) in the outline of a picture. To 
L off: to mark off. Hi lines. To l. out: to trace the 
outlines of (something to be made); to forecast, 
adumbrate, 5. Selfish cares. .had lined his narrow 
brow SHELLEY. Phr. T^ l. through: to draw a line 
through (an entry). 8. a. They having lined the 
hedges behind them with their reserve CLAREN- 
DON, b. The Streets were lin'd by the Militia 


1707. 

Line (loin), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. ligner, also 
aligner; identical with LINE v.*, but the 
sense-development is obscure.) trans, Of a 
dog, wolf, etc.: To copulate with, cover. 

Lineable, a.: see LINABLE. 

Lineage (liniéd3). Now only literary, 
[ME. li(g)nage — (O)Fr. lignage, tlinage = 
Rom. *lineaticum, f. linea LINE sb.'; see 
-AGE. The sp. lineage (XVII) is due to assoc, 
with line; the pronunce. has followed it 
under the infi. of Zineal.] 1. Lineal descent 
from an ancestor; ancestry, pedigree. 
2. quasi-concr. (Chiefly collect.) ta, One's 
ancestors collectively. [So Fr. lignage, as opp. 
to lignée = descendants.) —1557. b. The 
descendants of a specified ancestor [= Fr. 
lignée] ME. te. A tribe or clan ~1604. 

1. Norman 1, was vulgarly regarded as the more 
honourable STUBBS. 2. b. Of this Mariage ensued 
a plenteous lignage, to witt, three Sonnes and 
foure Daughters 1623. 

Lineal (li:zníál) ME. [- (O)Fr. linéal = 
late L, linealis; see LINE sb.*, -AL!.] 

A, adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a line or lines; 
consisting of lines. Of writing: Arranged in. 
regular lines. b. Of measures: = LINEAR a. 
3. 1696. 2. That is in the direct line; opp. to 
collateral ME. b. Pertaining to or trans- 
mitted by lineal descent 1486. c. Lineally 
descended (rare); tlegitimate 1590. 

1. Phr, L. translation: one made line for line 
(rare). number, perspective: see LINEAR. 2. I 
am TM heyre HALL. The Prime and 
Ancient Right of L. Succession LOCKE. b. As if 
they waged some l. feud with time BAILEY. C. 
For only you are 1, to the throne DRYDEN. 

+B. sb. One who is related in the direct line. 
FOOTE. 

Hence Linea-lity, quality of being l.; uniformit; 
of direction of writing. Li-neally adv. in a Í. 
manner; occas, with regard to the lines or outline 
of anything; line for line. 

Lineament (li-nifimént). ME. [- L. 
lineamentum, f. lineare make straight, in 
med.L. delineate, f. linea LINE sb.*; see 
-MENT.] tl, A line; a diagram, outline, 
sketch; pl. outlines, designs. lit. and fig. 
-1811, tb. A minute portion, a trace; pl. 
elements, rudiments —1811. 12. A portion of 
the body, considered with regard to its con- 
tour, a distinctive feature —1772. b. fig. in 
pl. Distinctive features or characteristics 
1638. 3, In narrower sense, a portion of the 
face viewed with respect to its outline; a 
feature 1513. 

2. Man he seems In all his lineaments, though in 
his face The glimpses of his Fathers glory shine 
Mitr. b. The principal lineaments of the law of 
contract STEPHEN. 3. A single fine l. cannot make 
a handsom face 1702. Hence Li:neamenta-tlon, 
representation in form or 1. 

Linear (li:niüa), a. 1042. [- L. linearis, f. 
linea LINE 8b.*; see -AR'. Cf. (O)Fr. linéaire.] 
1. Of or pertaining to a line or lines 1656. 2. 
Consisting of, or involving the use of, lines 
1840. 3, Extended in a line or in length; 


LINEATE 


spec, in Math, involving measurement in one 
dimension only 1706. 4. Resembling a line; 
long, narrow, and of uniform breadth 1642; 
apec. in Bot, and Zool., thread-like, narrow 


py li: that, branch. of. perspeeti 

is d a) H vo 

which Br conned the aj at form, 
tudo, and position of visual objecta, as dist. 

from ARRIAL perapectioe, 2. L. n. RUSKIN, 


. ion, an h 4 
1753, "L. 1874, Honce Livnearly 
ade, {Lineary a. (in sensos 2, 3) 1551-1064. 


Lineate (li-ni2t), ppl. a. and sb. 1643. [7 L. 
lineatus, pa. pple. of lineare (woo next); see 
R^.) a. ppl. a. Marked with lines, spec. in 
Bot, tb, sb. A figure formed of lines 1074. 

Lineate (li-níe't), v. 1558, [= Hneab^, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. lineare reduce to a line, in 
med.L. delineate, f. linea LINE sb.*; soo -ATR*, | 
trans, a, To mark with lines, tb. To do- 
lineate, describe -1048. Lineated ppl. a. 

Lineation (liniZ^fon). ME. [= L. lineatio, 
f. as prec.; see -10N.] 1, The action of draw- 
ing lines or marking with lines; a marking 
or line on a surface; such lines collectively. 
2. A division into lines (of verse) 1853. 

tLineature, 1603, (f. LINBATR v, + -URE.] 
Something having an outline or shape; an 
outline; Geom. a periphery —1651. 

Lineman (lot-znmin), 1868, [f. LINE sb." + 
Max.) 1, A man employed to attend to a 
railway, telegraph, or telephone line, 2, One 
who carries the line in surveying. SIMMONDS, 

Linen (linén), (OK. linen, Innen = OF ris. 
(Du.) linnen, OS., OHG., linin (G. lei 
WGmo, *Hnin, f. *linam LINE sb.'; oo -WN*.. 
A. adj, Mado of flax. In mod.Eng. felt as 
the sb. usod attrib,; Made of linen. 

Tappe [it] in a clone lynnen clothe ME. 

B. sb. 1. Cloth woven from flax ME. b. pl. 
Kinds of linen; linen goods 1748, 2, Some- 
thing made of linen; a linen garment, ete. 
Obs. in_sing.; tho pl, is found in So. writers, 
1666, 3, collect. a, Garments, oto. made of 
linen, or, by extension, of calico, oto. Often 
apec, = undergarments, og. shirts; alio = 
bod-, table-linen, ME, tb, Strips of linen, 
s use as bandages; pl. gravoclothes 
71796. 

1, Clothed in purple and fine linen Luke 16:19, 
3. n. To wash one's dirty 1, at home: to say nothing 
bout family sea h 


senting a 
Seoorated 
for linen. 

Honce Linene'tte, an Imitation |, 1804, 

Linen-armourer, 1603, a. Hist, A maker 
of ‘linen armour’ (i.o, gambesons and similar 
adjuncta to armour), fb. joc, A tailor, 

a. The Merchant-Taylors, then called Linnen- 
inent not only in Peace, but 


a, 1862, [f. L. lineola, 

Lise + ATE! 2.) Bot, and 
Zool, Marked with minute lines. So Lineo- 
lated a. 1819, 

Line-out. 1900, [f. line out, LINE v.! 7 b 
(b).) Rugby Football, The arrangement of 
forwards opposite to one another when tho 
ball is about to be thrown in from touch. 

Liner! (olnoz), 1611, [f. LINE p, + -xn*.] 
1, One who lines anything, 2, Mech. Some- 
thing which serves aa a lining. a, An Inside 


4. = LINESMAN 1, 1870, 
TL Of things. tl. A thin plate of iron or 
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belonging to a ‘Iino’ of packets 1838. b. A 
line-of-battle ship 1858, 3. Baseball. A ball 
which, when struck, flies through the air In a 
nearly straight Line not far from the ground 
1874. 4. colloq, A ploture hung ‘on the line’ 
(seo LINE ab.* II, 5) 1887. 

Linesman (loinzmin). 1850. [f. line's 
(LINE 25,) + MAN.) 1, A soldier belonging 
to a regiment of the line, 2, = LINEMAN 1. 
1883, 3. a, Lawn Tennis. An umpire posted 
near to one of the lines, to decide whether 
any particular ball falls within the court or 
mot. b. Association Football, An officlal 
whose chief duty is to mark when and where 
the ball crosses the touch-line or the goal- 
line. 1890, 

Line-up. 1889, [f. line up, LANE v.’ 7 b 
(b).] An instance of bringing into line; the 
assembling of a number of persons in a line 
or file. Also fig. 

Ling! (dip). (ME. lengle, prob. of Du. or 
LG. origin; ef. Du. leng, earlier lenghe, 
linghe; rel. to Loxa a, (cf. the synon. Scand, 
forms, ON. langa, Sw. lânga, Da. lenge).] 1. 
‘A long slender gadold fish, Molva molva, of 
N. Europe, It is largely used for food (usu. 
either salted or dried). 2. In America, New 
Zealand, etc., the burbot, the cultus cod, 
ote, 1860, 3, altri. 1489. 

Ling' Ain). ME. [- ON. lyng, of unkn. 
origin.] A name of kinds of Heather, esp. 
Calluna vulgaris, Also attrib., as l,- bird, the 
meadow-pipit, Anthus pratensis 1814. 


. sling (lin), sufiz', forming sbs. A Com. 


Gmo, formative, arising from the addition of 
inga-s -1N0* to noun-stems formed with ~ilo- 


e.g. déorlíng darling, 
» The 


designations in -li 
contemptuous or unfavourable, as courtling, 
earthing, worldling, etc, A few words, 
Prod starveling, stripling, formed on 
stems, follow the analogy of nursling, where the 
first clement is ambiguous, In these uses the 
suffix is no longer luetive, 

2. In ON. the suffix had a diminutive force, In 
LA this use apj first in. codling (01314), 

ing (15th ¢.), duckling, ete. Hence many new 
dim. formations, chiefly Poner qo personal 
designations, as lordling, etc. In this use the 
suffix is still a living formative, 

-ling', -lin(g)s sufiz, forming advs., now 
mostly dial. The Gmo. root lípg- lapg- 
lupg- to extend, appears in OE. (with or 
without adyb, -#) added to sba. forming advs. 
of direction or extent, as on bucling back- 
wards, nihflanges for a night, grundlunga, 
slinga to the ground. ME, formations aro 
grufelyng GROVRLLING, headling(s, noseling, 
sideling(s; formatións from adjw. denoting 
condition or position are more numerous 
Jator, as darkling(s, flatling(s, hidlings, (Cf. 
MLG. sunderlingen, -es, Du, sondering adj., 
EFris. sirlings sidelong, WFris, sídjlongs.) 

ULingam (i-pgém), linga (ling). 1719. 
|-Skr. Hagam lit. mark, characteristic.) 
Among the Hindus, a phallus, worshipped as a 
symbol of the God Siva. Hence Linga- 
mism, the worship of lingams. 

rom lingle' (li-ng'D. Now dial, 1440, 
{= OFr. líignoel, ligneul += pop.L. *lineolum, 
f. L. línea LINE sb,*] A shoemakoer's waxed 


Lingel, lingle* (liíng'. Now dial, ME. 
lapp. repr. AFr. *lengle = L. lingula strap, 
etc. ; dim. of lingua tongue.) 11. collect, sing, 
"The leather straps, etc. of a horse's harness, 
Only ME. 2. A thong or latchet 1538, 13. 
A flat blade or spoon, a spatula -1611. 

fLingence. [f. L, língere lick + -ENCR. Cf. 
the similar contemp, formation LINCTURE.] 
A linctus. FULLER. 

Linger (lingos), v. (Northern ME. lenger, 
frequent. (see -ER*) of fleng linger — ON. 


lángen) :~ Gmc. *lapsían, prop. make or be 
long, f. *laps- LONG a.) t1. intr. To stay (in 
aplace). Only ME. 2. To stay behind, loiter; 
to stay on or hang about in a place, esp. trom 


LINGUISTIG 


reluctance to leave it 1530. b, To proceed at 
a slow pace, loiter. Also fig. 1820. 3. ‘To 
remain long in languor and pain’ (J.); to 
continue barely alive 1534, 4, To be tardy 
in doing or beginning anything; to delay; to 
dawdle 1548. 5, fig. a. To be slow to pase 
away or disappear 1704. b. To be slow in 
coming or accruing 1842. c. To be pro- 
tracted, to drag on 1836, 6, quasi-trane., osp, 
with advb. compl.: To draw out, prolong, 
protract by lingering, tarrying, or dallying 
1650, 17. trans. To cause to linger; to pro- 
tract, draw out; also, to defer ~1638, 1b. To 
put off (a person) ~1606, 8. intr. To hanker. 
Const. afler; occas, with inf. 1041. 

2. Then |, not,. .away, take horse SHAKS, b. fig. 
11, round a subject STANLEY, 3. Ho lingered for 
nearly two years 1808. 4. Either Malcolm 
lingered in his properatons, or [ete] FREEMAN, 
5. n. Ho has still a doubt lingering In his mind 
Jowrrt, b. Knowledge comes, but wisdom 
lingers TENNYSON, 6. 2 Hen. IV, 1, ll. 265, For 

cities, and the ways of men, I l. life 
ence Li-ngerer. Li'ngeringly adv. 

liILingerie (lwngri), 1835. Fr. f. linge 
linen.] Linen articles collectively; those in a 
woman's wardrobe or trousseau. 

Linget, obs. f. Lixgor, 

Lingism (Jiniz'm)., 1870. [f. Ling, a 
Swedish physician + -8M.] Ling's mode of 
treating certain diseases, as obesity, by gym- 
nastics; kinesitherapy. 

Lingo! (lingo). 1660, [prob. — Pg. lingoa = 
L, lingua tongue.] A contemptuous word 
for: Foreign speech or language; the 
vocabulary of a special subject or jargon of a 


n8. 
Lingo’, ungaa, 1800, [Moluccan lenggoa, 
dial. var. of lay Hgüh.] A large leguminous 
tree, Pterocarpus indicus, or ita wood, also 
called Burmese rosewood, Amboyna wood, 

Kyabuka, ote, 

Lingot (lingét). 1 Obs. or arch. 1488. [~ Fr. 
lingot; see INGOT.) = INGOT. 

-lings: see -LINO", 

(Lingua (lingwa). 1075. [L., = tongue; 
in sense 2 chiefly from It.) 1. The tongue or 
a tongue-like organ; spec, in Entom. (a) the 
ligula; (b) a tongue-like prolongation of the 
hypopharynx; (c) the proboscis of a butterfly 
or moth. 1826, 2. A language or ‘lingo’ 
1075. b. Lingua franca [It., = ‘Frankish 
tongue’): a mixed language or jargon used in 
the Levant, consisting largely of Italian 
words without their inflexions, Also tranaf. 
any mixed jargon used for intercourse 
between people speaking different languages. 

2. b. Addressing himself to me, in a most fluent 
lingua-franea, half Italian and half Portuguese 
BECKFORD, 

Linguadental: seo LINGUO-. 

Lingual (ingwil), ME. [- med.b. 
lingualis, f. L. lingua tongue; soo -AL'.] A. 
adj. ti. Tongue-shaped. Only ME, 2. Anat. 
Zool., ete, Of or pertaining to the tongi 
or to any tongue-like part (seo LINGUA 1) 1660, 
3. Phonetics. Of sounds: Formed by the 
tongue, f Obs, exc, as = CEREBRAL (c.t. iD 
Whitney's Skr. Grammar). 1668, 4, a. Por- 
taining to the tongue aa the organ of speech. 
b. Pertaining to language or languages. 1774. 

2. L. nerve, n tactile and sensory nerve, supplying 
the toi « L. „in molluscs, ~ ODONTO- 
YWORX. L. teeth, the chitinous band of teeth which 
is borne upon the odontophore, 

B. sb. 1. A lingual sound (sce A. 9) 1608. 
2. Anat. The lingual nerve 1877. 

Hence M mA l quality. Lingualize 
v. trans, to make |, Lingually adr. 

Linguet, var. of LANGUET. 

Linguiform (lingwiffam), a. Also orron. 
lingua-, linguse-. 1753. [f. LINGUA; Wee 
*FORM.] Shaped like the tongue. 

Linguist (ingwist), 1588. (f. L. lingua 

+ 4r] 1, One skilled in other 
tongues besides his own. Often qualified, as 
a good, bad, perfect 1, etc. 18001. 12. A 
student of language; a philologist ~1817. 13. 
An interpreter. (Formerly much used in the 
East.) -1882, +4, One who knows how to 
talk; a master of language —1691. 

1. He was a L, a mathematician, and, a poot 
MACAULAY. 4. Iie dispute with him, Hee's a rare 
1. Wenster. Hence Linguistry (rare), study of 


guistic (lingwistik), a. and sb. 1897. 
if. Lixavist + -10.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 


LINGULA 


to the knowledge or study of languages. 
Also used erron. for: Of or pertaining to 
language or languages. 1856, B. sb. [-10 2.) 
The science of languages; philology 1837; pl. 
linguistics 1855. So Lingui-stical a. 1823. 

Hence Lingui'stically adv. 

Lingula (lingi@la). Pl. -læ Cli. 1004. 
[L., dim. of lingua tongue. Cf, LIGULA.] 1. A 
little tongue or tongue-like part. Now only 
apec. in Anal. 2. A genus of bivalve mol- 
luscs, including many fossil species; any 
shell of the genus 1836. 

2. L. flags, micaceous flagstones and slates of N. 
Wales, containing the l. in large quantities, Hence 
Lingular a. Anal., of or pertaining to a l. 

Lingulate (lingidle't), a. 1849. [- L. 
lingulatus; see LINGULA, -ATE*.] 
shaped, So Li-ngulated 1797. 

Linguo-, flingua-, used as comb. f. L. 
lingua. (the t form would be /ingui-, 
but see -0-), in Linguo-, flinguade-ntal a., 
of or formed by tongue and teeth; also sb., 
a Bound so formed. 

Liniment (linimént) ME. [- late L. 
linimentum, f. linere smear, anoint; see 
*MENT,] fl, Something used for smearing or 
anointing -1091. 2, An embrocation usually 
made with oil 1543, 

Lining (inin), vbl. sb." ME. [f. LINE v.* 
+ -ING'.] 1. coner. The stuff with which 
garments are lined. Also fig. b. pl. Drawers; 
underclothing (dial.) 1614. 2. Any material 
occurring or placed next beneath the outside 
one 1713. 3, fig. Contents; that which is in- 
side ME. 4. The action of LINE v.' Also l. 
up, in bookbinding and carpentry. 1839. 5. 
altrib., a8 I. paper, eto. 1585. 

2. 1 have found unvalued Ripon ies of learning 
in the 1, of bandboxes POPE. 3. The 1. of his coffers 
shall make Coates To decke our souldiers for 
these Irish warres SHAKS. 

Lining, vbl. sb.* 1478. (f. LINE v.!*] Align- 
ment; the use of a measuring line for 
alignment; the tracing of lines; etc. 1598. b. 
Se, The authoritative fixing of the boundar- 
jes of burghal properties. 

Link (link), sb.) [OE. Aline (whence also 
Lixon sb.*), perh, k- derivative of the base of 
OE. hlinian LxAN v.'] a. Rising ground; a 
ridge or bank. Obs, exe. dial. b. pl. (Sc. and 
north.) More or less level or gently undulating 
sandy ground near the sea-shore, covered 
with turf, coarse grass, eto. c. pl. The 
ground on which golf is played, often re- 
sombling that in b (also a links as sing.). 

Link (link), sb.* 1440, [- ON. *hlenkr (Icel. 
Mekkr, OSw. lænker) :- Gmo. *xlaykjaz, rel. 
to OE. hlencan pl. armour, MLG. lenkhake 
pot-hook, MHG. gelenke (collect.) flexible 
parts of the body, gelenk joint, link; cf. 
LANK a.) 1, A single ring or loop of a chain, 
TAlso, pl. chains, fetters. 1450, tb. sing. A 
chain, Also transf. and fig. -1730. c. One 
division, being a hundredth part, of the 
chain used in surveying (see CHAIN sb. II. 3); 
used as n measure of length. (In Gunter’s 
chain the link is 7-92 inches.) 1661. d. Short 
for sleeve-link 1807. 2. Something looped, or 
forming part of a chain-like arrangement. a. 
A loop (in knitting); a segment of a cord, 
ote.; a lock of hair. In Angling, one of the 
segments of a hair-line. 1440. b. A division 
of à chain of sausages, ete. (Chiefly pl.) Now 
dial, 1440, c. pl. Windings of a stream; also, 
the ground lying along these. Se. 1700. 3. A 
Connecting part; a thing (occas. a person) 
that connects others; a member of a series; 
^ means of connection 1548. b. Any inter- 
Mediate rod or piece transmitting motive 
Power from one part of a machine to another. 
Also = link-motion (Dicts.). 1825. 4. A 
machine for linking or joining together the 
loops of fabrics 1802. 

i Linkes of Iron Jul. C. 1. iii. 94. 2. Sir, a new 
inke to the Bucket must needes bee had SHAKS. 
€ The lairdship of the bonny Links of Forth 1700. 

» Missing l.: see MISSING ppl. a. 
attrib, and Comb., as l-belt, -chain, etc.; 1.-block 
leam-engine, the’ block actuated by the link- 
motion and giving motion to a valve-stem; 
=motion, (a) Steam-engine, a valve-gear for 
Teversing the motion of the engine, etc., consist- 
ng of two eccentrics and their rods, which give 
motion to a slide-valve by means of a ‘link’; (b) 
dene a linkage in which all the points describe 
finite curves in the same plane or in parallel 
Planes; -staff Surveying, = offset-saff (see 


Tongue- 
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"OFFSET sb.); -structure Math., a linkage or link- 


work; -work, (a) work composed of or arranged 
in links; (D Mech., that species of gearing by 
which motions are transmitted by links; (c) Geom., 
a system of lines, pivoted together so as to rotate 
about one another; -worming, protection of a 
rope by worming it with chains. 

Link (link) sb.* 1526. [perh. — med.L. 
linchinus, alt. of lichinus wick, match — Gr. 


-Adxvos light, lamp.] 1. A torch made of tow 


and pitch, etc., formerly used for lighting 
people along the streets. b. A link-boy 1845. 
12. ! The material of ‘links’ used as blacking 
1596. 

1. In the strong glare of the 1. DICKENS. 2. There 
was no Linke to Colour Peters hat SHAKS. 

Link (link) v. ME. [f. LINK sb.'] 1. 
trans. To couple or join with or as with a link 
(in or into a chain, in amity, etc.) Also 
absol. a. things, persons together. b. one thing 
(in) with or (on) to another ME. c. To pass 
(one's arm) through or in another's 1843. 2. 
intr. To be coupled, joined, or connected (e.g. 
in friendship, etc.) 1540. 3. To link up (trans. 
and intr.): to connect, combine, ete. 1897. 

1. Linked together by many promises and profes- 
sions, and by an entire conjunction in guilt 
CLARENDON, b. Strong fetters l. him to the rock 
SovuTHEY. 2. No one generation could 1, with the 
other BURKE. Hence Linked ppl. a.; spec. in 
Mil. of two infantry battalions (or regiments) 
which are coupled together to form a regimental 
Diar. Linker, one who or that which links or 
joins. 

Linkage (linkéd3). 1874. [f. LINK sb.* or 
v. + -AGE.] The condition or manner of 
being linked; a system of links. 

Anne e.g. (Chem.) to the union of atoms or 
radicals in a molecule; (Geom.) to a system of 
straight lines, ete. pivoted together so as to 
rotate about one another. 

Li-nk-boy. 1660. A boy employed to carry 
a link (LINK sb.” 1). So Linkman 1716. 

Lin-lan-lone. A formation echoic of the 
sound of a chime of three bells. TENNYSON. 

Linn? (lin. Chiefly Sc. [- Gael. linne, Ir. 
linn (earlier lind) = W. Uyn, Corn. lin, 
Breton lenn.) 1. A torrent running over 
rocks; a waterfall. 2. A pool, esp. one into 
which a cataraet falls 1577. 3. A ravine with 
precipitous sides 1799. 

Linn'. Now dial. 1475. [Altered f. LIND.] 
The linden or lime; also, the wood of this 
tree; attrib. in L.-bark, etc. 

|Linngea (lini). 1862. (mod.L., so named 
by Gronovius, 1749, after C. F. Linné; see 
next, -A 2.] Bot. A slender evergreen flower- 
ing plant (L. borealis) of the north temperate 
and frigid zones. 

Linnean, Linnean (liniün). 1753. [f. 
Linnaeus, latinized form of the surname of 
Carl von Linné, Sw. naturalist (1707—78); 
see -AN. The sp. Linnwan is usual, but the 
Linnean society adopts the other form.) A. 
adj. Of or pertaining to Linneus or his 
system; given or instituted by Linnzeus; 
adhering to his system. B. sb. A follower of 
Linnmus or his system 1772. 

Linnzite (linioit) 1849. [Named after 
Linneus, who first described it; see prec., 
-ITE! 2 b.] Min. Sulphide of cobalt, con- 
taining some nickel and copper. 

Linnet (li:nét). 1530. [- OFr. (Walloon, 
Picard) linette, earlier linot (mod. linot, 
linotte), f. lin flax (sce LINEN).] 1. A song- 
bird, Linota (or Linaria) cannabina, of the 
family Fringillide. Its plumage is brown or 
warm grey; but in summer the breast and 
crown of the cock (when wild) become 
crimson or rose-colour. Allied species are the 
Mountain-Linnet or Twite (Linota flavirostris 
or L. montium) and the Lesser Redpoll (L. 
rufescens). 2. Applied, with qualifications, to 
birds of other genera 1808. 3. Mining. pl. 
Oxidized lead ores 1881. 

2. Green l., the greenfinch. Pine l., a siskin of N. 
America, Chrysomitris (or Spinus) pinus. 

Lino (ləi'no). Abbrev. of LINOLEUM, 
LINOTYPE. 

Linocut (loi-nókpt). 1923. [f. LINO(LEUM + 
Cur sb.*] A design cut in relief on a block of 
linoleum; a print obtained from this. 

Linoleic (linoliik), a. 1857. [f. L. linum 
flax + oleum oil + -10.] Chem. L. acid: an 
acid found as a glyceride in linseed and other 
oils. Hence Lino-leate, a salt of l. acid. 

Linoleum (linóo«lijm). Patented by F. 


LINY 


Walton, 1860 and 1863. [f. L. linum flax + 
oleum oil.) A kind of floor-cloth of canvas 
coated with a preparation of oxidized 
linseed-oil. 

Linotype (loinótoip). 1888. [= line o" 
type.) Printing. a. A type-bar or -line. b. 
(= L-machine) à machine for producing 
stereotyped lines or bars of words, etc., as a 
substitute for type-setting. 

Linsang (li-nsen). 1885. [- Javanese 
linsang, wlinsang, erron, rendered ‘otter? in 
Diets.) A kind of civet cat, Linsang (or 
Prionodon) gracilis, of Borneo and Java. 

Linseed (li-nsid). Also lintseed (n. dial.). 
(OR, lins@d, i.e. lin LINE sb.! + SEED.) The 
seed of flax, well known as the source of 
linseed-oil, and as a medicament. TfOccas. 
the flax-plant. 

attrib. and Comb., as 1. cake, |. pressed into cakes 
in extracting the oil, used as food for cattle; 
-meal, |. ground in a mill; -oil, the oil expresse 
from 1, poultice, one made of 1. or linseed- 
meal; -tea, an infusion of l., used as a demulcent. 

Linsey (linzi). ME. [prob. f. name of 
Lindsey (near Kersey) in Suffolk, where the 
manufacture is said to have originated. Cf, 
KERSEY.] Orig., perh. some coarse linen 
fabric. Later, = next. Also attrib, 

Linsey-woolsey (linzi wu-lzi), 1483. If. 
prec. + WooL, withjingling ending.] 1, Orig., 
a textile material, of mixed wool and flax; 
now, à dress material of coarse inferior wool, 
woven upon a cotton warp. Also pl. pieces 
or kinds of this. 2. fiy., etc., esp. a strange 
medley in talk or action; nonsense 1592. 3. 
attrib. or adj. 1618. b. fig.: chiefly = 
*neither one thing nor the other' 1505. 

2. What linsie wolsy hast thou to speake to vs 
againe? All's Well IV. i. 13. 3. b. An asse in a 
rocket, a lince wolse bishop T. STAPLETON, 

Linstock (limnstok). Obs. exc. Hist. 1560. 
[In xvi lintstocke — Du. lontstok, f. lont match 

+ slok stick; assim. to LiNT.] A staff about: 
three feet long, having a pointed foot to 
stick in the deck or ground, and a forked 
head to hold a match. 

"Their master gunner..confronts me with his 
linstock, readie to giue fire B. JONS. 

Lint (lint). [ME. lyn(n)et, perh. — (O)Fr. 
linette (known only in the sense ‘linseed’), f. 
lin flax; sce LINE sb.', -ETTE, -Er.] 1. (Now 
only Sc.) The flax-plant 1458. 2. (Chiefly Sc.) 
Flax prepared for spinning. Also, flax refuse, 
used as a combustible, ME. 3. A soft 
material for dressing wounds (formerly also 
burnt for tinder), prepared by ravelling or 
scraping linen cloth. TIn pl., pieces of this. 
ME. b. Fluff (rare) 1611. 4. Now only dial. 
or U.S. Netting for fishing-nets 1015. 

attrib. and Comb., as l.- doctor Calico-printing, a 
sharp-edged ruler for removing fibres which may 
have come off the calico in the act of printing; 
-scraper, a person employed to scrape lint (for 
hospital use); also (slang) a young surgeon; 
-white a., white as 1.; flaxen. Hence Li'nty a. 

Lintel (lizxntél) ME. [~ OFr. lintel (mod. 
linteau), alt. of *linter, lintier :- Rom. 
*limitaris, alt. of liminaris pertaining to the 
threshold (used subst.), by crossing of limes, 
limit- Lani with limen, limin- threshold.) 1. 
A horizontal piece of timber, stone, etc. 
placed over a door, window, or other open- 
ing to discharge the superincumbent weight. 


2. altrib., as l.-piece, ete. 1575. Hence 
Li-ntelled a. furnished with a1. 
Linter (lizntox). U.S, 1890, [f. LINT + 


-ER'.] A machine for removing short-staple 
cotton-fibre from cotton-seed after ginning; 
the fibre thus obtained, used in making 
mattresses, ete. 

Lintie (linti). Sc. Also linty. 1795. |f. 
lint in LINTWHITE + dim. ending -IE CY*.] = 
LINNET. 

Lintseed, -stock: see LINSEED, -STOCK. 

Lintwhite (li-nt,hwoit). Chiefly Se. [OE. 
linetwige, ME. lynkwhyte, Sc. lyntquhyle, f. 
lin flax, LINE sb.' + *fwig- (as in OHG. 
zwigón pluck; cf. OE. pistellwije thistle- 
finch, and TWITE.) = LINNET, 

The l. and the throstlecock Have voices sweet 
and clear TENNYSON. 

Linum (loi-n2m). 1867. [mod.L. use of L, 
linum LINE sb.] Bot. A genus of plants 
including flax, and various ornamental 
species. 

Liny, liney (loini), a. 1807. [f. LINE sb.* 


CN 


LION 


-Y^.] 1. Of the nature of or resembling a 
line, thin, meagre. 2. Full of, or marked 
with, lines 1817. 

2. The leaf being. , rendered |, by bold markings 
of its ribs RUSKIN. 

Lion (loi-on). (ME. liun, lioun, leoun — AFr. 
liun (Fr. lion) = L, leo, leon- = Gr. Mov. In 
OK. léo — L, leo.) 1. A large carnivorous 
quadruped, Panthera leo, now found native 
only in Africa and southern Asia, of a tawny 
colour, and having a tufted tail, and in the 
male usu. a flowing shaggy mane, b. 
Extended to other animals of the genus Melis, 
as the American mountain L, the puma or 
cougar 1630, 2. fig. (chiefly after biblical 
usage; cf. Rev. ; also Ps. 35:17, 57:4, 
ete.). See quots, ME. 3. pl. Things of note 
(in a town, etc.); sights worth seeing; esp. in 
phr. to see or show the lions. (This use is 
derived from the practice of taking visitors 
to see the lions formerly kept in the Tower of 
London.) 1590, b. Hence: A person of note 
who is much sought after 1715. c. Oxford 
slang. A visitor to Oxford 1785. 4. An image 
or picture of a lion. (Often a sign for inns 
and taverns; usu, Red, While, ete. L.) ME. 
5. The constellation and zodiacal sign LRO. 
Also Little L.: Leo Minor. ME. +6. Alchemy. 
Green l.: n ‘spirit’ of great transmuting 
power; occas, identified with the philo- 
sophical mercury. Red l.: the tincture of 
gold, —1004, 7. attrib. or adj. = ‘lion-like’ 

014. 

1. The L. is (beyond dispute) Allow'd the most 
majestic brute GAY. Provbs, and phr. A L. in the 
way (or path): after Prov. 20:13, applied to a 
danger or obstacle, esp. an imaginary one. The 
lion's mouth: a place of great peril. (Cf. Ps, 22:21, 
2 Tim. 4:17.) The lion's ; the largest or 
choicest portion, T'he lion's skin (with reference to 
the fable of the ass in the lion's skin; see also Hen. 
V, 1v. tii, 93), The lion’s provider: = JACKAL (Lit. 
and fig.). To twist the lion's tail: frequent in 
(chiefly U.S.) journalistic use with reference to 
insults to or encroachments on the rights of Great 
l.: a sheep 1450. 2. He, my 
PENSER, A Lyon 


l. who likes to be petted LYTTON. 
countrymen! either renew the fight, Or tear the 
lions out of England's coat SHAKS. British L., 
the |. as the national emblem of Great Britain; 
hence fig. the British nation, So Scottish l. 7. 
Strong mother of a Lion-line TENNYSON. 

'omb. int, the same as ANT-LION; -dog 
after Fr. «lion (Buffon)], a variety of dog 

ving a flowing mane; -dragon, a heraldic 
beast having the fore part like a |. and the hind 
irr like a wyvern; -hunter, one who hunts 
ions; one who is given to lionizing celebrities; so 
-hunting (lit, and fig.); -lizard, the basilisk, its 
crest being compared to a lion's mane; -monkey, 
the marikina or silky marmoset; -tailed baboon, 
monkey, the wanderoo (Macacus silenus); 
-tamer p 

Lion, Lion Herald, etc.: see Lyon. 

Lionced, leonced (loijnst), a. 1828. 
lirreg. f, LIONC(EL + -ED*] Her. Adorned 
with lions’ heads, as a cross, etc. 

Lioncel (lobónsel) 1610. [~ OFr. lioncel 
(mod. lionceau), dim. of lion LION; see -EL.] 
A small or young lion; chiefly Her. var. 
\\Livonceau late ME. —1610. 

tLion-drunk, a. 1592. Said of a man in 
the second of the four stages of drunkenness, 
in which he becomes violent and quarrel- 
some. 

Lionel (ləiðnël). 1001. [- OFr. lionel, dim. 
of lion LION; see -EL.] Her, = LIONCEL. 

Lioness (loi-ónés). ME. [- OFr. lion(n)esse, 
leonesse (mod. lionne), f. lion LION ; see -ESS!.] 
1. The female of the lion. Also fig. of persons. 
2. A woman who is lionized; a lady visitor to 
Oxford (slang) 1808, 

Li'onet. 1586. [— OFr. lionel, dim. of lion 
LION; see -yT.] A young lion. 

Li'on-heart. 1665. fa. A heart like that of 
à lion, ie. courageous. b. A lion-hearted 
person; used as tr. Caur de Lion. 

b. What songs..The lion-heart, Plantagenet, 
Sang looking thro’ his prison bars TENNYSON. So 
Lion-hearted a, courageous. 

Li-onhood. 1833. [f LION + -Hoop.] The 
condition of being a ‘lion’. 

Lionism (loióniz'm). 1835. 


If. Lion + 
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18M.] ‘The practice of lionizing; the con- 
dition of being lionized. 
Lionize (loi'ónoiz), v. 1809. (f. Lion + 
zB.) 1, trans. To visit the ‘lions’ of (a 
place); to go over (a place of interest) 1838. 
2. a. To show the ‘lions’ to (a person). Also 
absol. b. To show the ‘lions’ of (a place). 
1830. 3. infr. To see the 'lions' of a place 
1825. 4, (rans. To treat (a person) as a ‘lion’; 
to make a ‘lion’ of 1809. 5. inir. To be a 
‘lion’ 1834. 

3. We sailed forth to L. which is the Oxford 
E for gazing about, usually applied to strangers 


5, 

Li-on-like, a, (adv.) 1556. [See -LIKE.] 1. 
Resembling a lion or what belongs to one. 
So Li-only a. (now rare). 2. adv. 1610. 

Lionne (lyon). ME. |- Fr. lionne, fem. of 
lion Lion, Cf. LIONESS.] tl, A lioness, Only 
ME. |2. A woman of the highest fashion 
1846. 

Lionship (loionfip) 1769. If. LION + 
-sHIP.] The quality or condition of being a 
lion; also as a mock title. 

Lip (lip, sb. [OE. lippa = OFris. lippa, 
MLG., MDu. lippe (whence G. lippe) += Gme. 
*lipjon, rel, to synon. OS. lepor, OHG. leffur, 
lefs (G. dial, lefze) :- Gme. *lepaz, lefs; f. 
*lep- :- IE, *leb-, rel. to L. labia, labra n.pl. 


lips.] 

I. 1. Either of the two fleshy structures 
which form the edges of the mouth. Dist. as 
upper and lower, also under. 2. Chiefly pl. 
Considered as one of the organs of speech; 
often in fig. contexts OE. 1b. sing. Language 
(lit. and fig.) —1095. c. slang. Impudent or 
saucy talk 1821. 

1. When she drinkes, against her lips I bob 
SHAKS, Phr. (Immersed, steeped) to the lips. To 
bite one’s L, (a) to show vexation; (b) to repress 
emotion. To carry or keep a stiff upper l., not to 

in bad sense, to be hard or obstinate, 
To curl one's l., to bend or raise the upper lip 
slightly on one side, as an expression of contempt 
or scorn. tTo hang the l., to look vexed, To lick 
one's lips (sea LICK v. 1), To smack one's lips, to 
ex| relish for food, fig. to express delight. 2. 
Atheisme is rather in the L., than in the Heart of 
Man BACON. Phr. To escape (a person's) lips (see 
ESCAPE v. 2 b.). To hang on (a person's) lips: to 
listen with rapt attention to his words. b. PAr. 
Of one l. (a Hebraism); also, agreeing in one story. 

II. 1. The margin of a cup, a bell, ete. 1592. 
b. The edge of an opening or cavity 1726. c. 
Any edge or rim, esp. one that projects 1608. 
2. In scientific and techn. uses. See below. 

1. b. Every stream of lava descending from the 
lips of the crater LYELL. c. The l. of the hammer 
of a gun 1813, 2. a. Surg. One of the edges of a 
wound ME. b. Anat. and Zool. = LABIUM or 
LABRUM 1507. c. Bot. (u) One of the two divisions 
ofa bilabiate corolla or calyx. (b) = LABELLUM 1. 
1776. d. Conch, One of the edges of the opening 
of a spiral shell 1681. e, Mech. The helical blade 
on the end of an auger 1884. f. Organ-building. 
One of the two edges above and below the mouth 
of an organ-pipe 1727. 

attrib. and Comb. 1. General: as l.-favour, -amile, 
etc.; (in sense ‘not heartfelt’, ‘of the lips only’) 
L.-comfort, -comforter, -devotion, -homage, -love, 
Cerise) service, -wisdom, -worship, etc.; L-born 


2. Special: as L-auger, one having pod and 1., as 
dist. from the screw auger; -bit, a boring tool 
used in a brace, and having a cutting |. porong 
beyond the end of the barrel; -hook, the upper 
hook of several on a line, which is put through the 
1. of a live bait; -language, (for the deaf and 
dumb) language communicated by movements of 
the Apa; - fe Organ-building, a flue-pipe; 
-ren (n the case of the deaf and dumb) the 
deere | of what another says by watching 
the movements of his lips; so -speaking Hick, 
a stick of cosmetic for colouring the li) 
th on the l. of a shell; -vein, a 
-work = LIP-LABOUR. 

Lip (lip), v. 1604. [f. Lip sb.) 1. trans. 
To touch with the lips, apply the lips to 18: 
b. To kiss (poel.) 1604, C. transf. Of water: 
To kiss, to lap 1842. 2. To pronounce with 
the lips only; to murmur softly; to utter 
(1 obs.); (slang) to sing (a song) 1789. 3. a. 
trans. To serve as a lip or margin to 1845. b. 
Golf. To hit the ball just to the lip or edge of 
(a hole) 1899. 

1. Or the bubble on the wine, which breaks 
Before you |. the glass PRAED. b. A hand that 
Kings Haue lipt, and trembled kissing SHAKS. 
3. a. The margin. .lips the pool with gentleness 


1880. 
Lip, v. [Late ME. lyp, perh. repr. OE. 


LIQUEFACTIVE 


*lyppan :- *lup-; see LOP v.'] trans. To cut 
off (the head of an animal); to prune (a root); 
to shear (a sheep) —1007. 

Lipzmia: see Liro-. 

Liparite (li-pároit). 1865. [f. Gr. Amapós 
shining + -ITE 2 b.] Min. = FLUORITE. 

Lipic (lipik), a. 1838. [f. Gr. Mos fat + 
10.) Chem. In l. acid: a erystallizable acid 
produced by the action of nitric acid upon a 
fatty acid. 

Li-p-labour. 1538. Labour of the lips: 
empty talk; esp. vain repetition in prayer; 
tkissing —1665. 

Liplet (li-plét). 1816. [f. LrP sb. + -LET.] 
A little lip or (Entom.) lip-like projection. 

Lipo- (lipo) (bef. a vowel lip-), comb. f. 
Gr. Ainos fat; as in ||Li:spohze*mnia (also lip- 
emia) [Gr. alna blood], Path. prevalence of 
fatty matter in the circulation. 

Lipogram  (lipógrem). 1711. — [Back- 
formation f. Gr. Avroypépuaros adj., wanting a 
letter, f. Aur-, wk. stem of Ae(mew leave, be 
wanting + ypdupe, ypaypar- letter; see -GRAM.] 
A composition from which all words that 
contain a certain letter or letters are omitted. 
Hence Li:pogrammattic a., of, pertaining 
to, or of the nature of al. So Lipofra:m- 
matist, a writer of lipograms. 

|\Lipoma (ipó*miü). Pl. -mata (-máti). 
1830. [mod.L.; see LIPO-, -oMA.] Path. A 
fatty tumour. Lipo:mato'sis, excess of fat 
in a tissue, Lipo:matoid, Lipo-matous 
adjs. resembling, or of the nature of, a 1. 

Lipothymy (lipo'pimi), lipothymia (li- 
pópoimil), 1603. [7 mod, LL. lipothymia — Gr. 
Aumotvuía, f. An-, weak base of A«mev leave, 
fail, be lacking + dvyds animation, spirit; see 
-Y*. Cf. Fr. lipothymie (xvi).) Fainting, 
swooning, syncope. 
fig. When nature is in a lipothymie JER. TAYLOR, 
So Lipothy-mial, Lipothy:mic adjs. of or por- 
taining to Ï.: characterized by 1. 

Lipped (lipt) ppl. a. ME. |f. LIP sb. or 
v.! + -kp.] 1. Having or furnished with a lip 
or lips. Often qualified, as blubber-, reds, 
thick-l. 2. Bot. = LABIATE; also, having a 
labellum 1731. 

Lippen (li-pén), v. Chiefly Sc. {Karly 


lipnen, lipnien, of unkn. origin.) 1. intr. 
confide, rely, trust. 2. trans. To entrust 
ME. 3. To expect confidently ME. 
Lippitude (lipitiud). Now rare, 1626. 


[7 Fr, lippitude (XVI) or L. lippitudo, t. lippus 
blear-eyed; see TUDE.) Soreness of the eyes; 
blearedness. 

Lipsalve (lip,sàv). 1691. [f. LP Sb. + 
SALVE 8b.'] Salve or ointment for the lips: 
an example of this; fig. flattering speech. 

Lipse, obs. var. of LISP v. e 

fLixquable, 1460. [- L. liquabilis, f. 
liquare; see LIQUATE V., -ABLE.] A. adj. That 
can be liquefied. Also, soluble (In a liquid). 
—1708. B. sb. [sc. substance.] 1612. 

Liquate (loi-kwe't), v. 1669. [- liquat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L, liquare make liquid, cogn. W. 
liquor Liquor; see -ATE*.]. +1. trans. To make 
liquid, cause to flow. Also inir., to melt. 
—1798. 2, Metall. To separate metals or free 
them from impurities by liquefying. Also to 
l. oul. 1864. 

Liquation (likwé''fon). 1471. [- late and 
med.L. liquatio melting, f. as preo. ; see -10N.] 
1. The making or becoming liquid; the con- 
dition or capacity of being melted 1012. 2. 
Metall. The action of separating metals by 
fusion. 

Liquefacient (likwifé'-f'ent). 1853. [= 
liquefacient-, pr. ppl. stem of L. liquefacere; 
see LIQUEFY, -ENT.] 

A. adj. Making liquid 1889. 

B. sb. Something which serves to liquefy; 
spec. in Med., an agent (e.g. mercury and 
iodine) supposed to have the power of 
liquefying solid deposits 1853. Also, an 
agent which increases the amount of fluid 
secretions 1889. 

Liquefaction (likwife:kfon). Also fliqui-. 
late ME. [- Fr. liquéfaction or late D. 
liquefactio, t. liquefact-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
liquefacere; see LIQUEFY, -I0N.] The action or 
process of liquefying, or the state of being 
liquefied; reduction to a liquid state. tAlso 
fig. of the ‘melting’ of the soul —1711. 

Liquefactive (likwifektiv), a. 1877. If. 


LIQUEFY 
prec, + -tvp.] Having the effect of liquefy- 


A iauety (likwifei), v. Also fliquify. 1483. 

[- Fr. liquéfier — L. liquefacere make liquid, 
melt (pass. liquefieri), f. liquére; see Liquor, 
-Fy.] 1. trans. To reduce (a solid, air, gas) 
into a liquid condition. t¥ormerly, to 
dissolve (in a liquid). 1547. 2. fig. To ‘melt 
with spiritual ardour. Also intr. for pass. 
1483. 3. inir, To become liquid; trarely to 

lve (in water) 1583. 
uM ^s liquefying rapidly TYNDALL. Hence 
Li'quefiable a. Li-quefier. 

Liquescent (likwe-sént), a. 1727. [- 
liquescent-, pr. ppl. stem of L, liquescere, f. 
liquére; seo LIQUOR, -ESCENT.] In process of 
becoming liquid; apt to become liquid. 
Hence Lique'scence (rare). 

llLiqueur (likór; often likiü*), sb. 1742. 
[Fr.; = LIQUOR sb.) 1. A strong alcoholic 
liquor sweetened and flavoured with 
aromatic substances. b. A mixture (of sugar 
and certain wines or alcohol) used to sweeten 
and flavour champagne 1872. 2, Short for 
liqueur-glass. , 

Comb. 1. brandy, a brandy of special bouquet, 
consumed in small quantities as a 1.; -glass, a 
very small drinking glass used for liqueurs; -wine 

= Fr, vin de liqueur), one of the strong and 

lelicate-flavoured wines that have the character 
of liqueurs. Hence Liqueur v. to flavour 
(champagne) with a 1. 

Liquid (li-kwid). ME. [~ L. liquidus, f. 
liquére; see Liquor, -tn'. Cf, (O)Fr. liquide. ] 
A, adj. I. Said of a material substance in that 
condition in which its particles move freely 
over each other (so that its masses have no 
determinate shape), but do not tend to 
separate as do those of a gas; not solid nor 
gaseous; resembling water, oil, alcohol, etc. 
in their norma! condition. Hence, composed 
of a substance in this condition. b. Watery, 
poet, and rhet, 1606. 

L. sap SPENSER, fire SHAKS. b. Behold The 
Le ribb'd Barke through J, Mountaines cut 


II. Transf. and fig, senses. 1, Of light, fire, 
the air: Clear, transparent, bright 1590. 
Of sounds: Flowing, pure and clear in tone; 
not harsh or grating. Also in Phonetics, 
Vowel-like (see B. 2). 1637. +3. Of proofs, ex- 
position, etc.: Clear, manifest -1726. b. Of 
an account or debt: Undisputed 1660, 4. 
Not fixed or stable. Of movement: Facile, 
unconstrained, 1835. 5. Of assets, securities, 
ete.: Promptly convertible into cash 1818. 

1, They That wing the l. Air, or swim the Sea 
DRYDEN. 2. The |. and gurgling notes of the bobo- 


link 1879. 4. The 1. nature, so to sj J 

j 3 peak, of its 
technical terms, They mean anything and every- 
thing 1867. i 


B. sb. 1. A liquid substance (see A. I). In 
pl. often = liquid food. 1708. 2. Phonetics, A 
name applied to the sounds of J, m, n, r, or 
(by some writers) only to those of | and r. 
Cf. Fr. mouillé lit. ‘wet’. 1530. 

2. It [L] melteth in the sounding, and is there- 


fore called a 1., the toi k 1 
E WS ERN he tongue striking the root of the 


Hence Li-quidless 2, Li- i D. "el 
Li'quidize v trans. to make. V i adt» cese. 
Liquidambar (likwidæ-mbä4). Also liquid 
Amber, 1598. [- mod.L. liquidambar, app. 
wreg. f. L.liquidus + med.L. ambar AMBER.] 
A * resinous gum which exudes from the 
a 4 the tree Liquidambar styraciflua. 
S i also copalm balsam. 2. Bot. A genus 
foroen N.O. Hamamelideæ, consisting of 
(ont Species, L. orientalis of Asia Minor 
ms yields the balsam liquid storax), and 
ris raciftua, the Sweet-gum tree of N. 
ride] a tree of this genus 1843. 
is qu date, pa. pple. and ppl. a. Law. 
Reins b med.L, liquidatus, pa. pple. of 
fixed ae See next, -ATE*.] Ascertained and 


L mount. 

Mate: Gbkwide'ty, v. 1575. [= 
^» pa. ppl. ster L. li 

t. L. liquid m of med.L. liquidare, 


see LIQUID, -ATE'. The 
siste Senses are due to It. liquidare, Fr. 
iiia r.) 1l. trans. To make clear or plain; 
ender eee ee i settle (differ- 

) — (B0. b. To clear away (objec- 

Son ight” 1620. 2. To determine and 
ee utu by agreement or by litigation; to 
m Clearly (accounts). Now U.S. 3. To 

of, pay (a debt). Also absol. in U.S. 
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slang. 1755. 4. Law and Comm. a. trans. To 
ascertain and set out clearly the liabilities 
of (a company or firm) and to apportion the 
assets; to wind up. b. inir. To go into 
liquidation, 1870. 5. trans. To make liquid 
(rare) 1656. 

1. Ere we l. our differences by the sword H. 
WALPOLE. 2. Agreed to pay the debt on its being 
liquidated 1798. 3. To l. the National Debt 1834. 
Hence Li-quidator, a person appointed to wind 
up a company. 

Liquidation (likwidé^fon) 1575. ([- Fr. 
liquidation, f. liquider; see prec., -ATION; 
(partly f. LIQUIDATE v.). Cf. med.L. liquidatio 
making clear, explaining (XV).] 1. Law. The 
action or process of ascertaining and appor- 
tioning the amounts of a debt, ete. 2. The 
clearing off or settling (of a debt) 1786. 3. 
The action or process of winding up a com- 
pany; the state or condition of being wound 
up; esp. in phr. to go into I. 1869. 4, U.S. 
slang. The taking of liquid refreshment. 1889. 

2. The 1. of Debt is a national duty LUBBOCK. 

Liquidity (likwi-diti). — 1620.  [- Fr. 
liquidité or med,L. liquiditas; partly f. 
LIQUID + -ITY.] The quality or condition of 
being liquid. 

Liquor (li-koz) sb. (ME. licur, licour = OFr. 
licur, licour (mod. liqueur) — L. liquor, rel. to 
liquare liquefy, filter, liqui flow, liquére be 
fluid.] tl. A liquid; matter in a liquid state; 
occas. a fluid —1701. b. The liquid con- 
stituent of a secretion or the like; the liquid 
product of a chemical operation 1565. 2. A 
prepared solution used as a wash or bath, 
and in industrial processes, e.g. in Tanning 
1583. b. Brewing. Water 1691. 3. Liquid for 
drinking. Now usu. spec. a drink produced 
by fermentation or distillation. ME. Also 
fig. b. slang. (Chiefly U.S.) A drink (of an 
intoxicating beverage). Also, a liquor-up. 
1860. 4. The water in which meat has been 
boiled; the fat in which bacon, fish, ete. has 
been fried; the liquid contained in oysters 
ME. 5. The liquid produced by infusion (in 
testing tea) 1870. l6. The L. word, pro- 
nounced loi'kwoai and likwọ1, used (a) in 
Pharmacy and Med. in the names of solutions 
of specifled medicinal substances in water; 
(b) in Physiol., as l. sanguinis, the blood- 
plasma, ete. 1796. 

1. b. Phr, L. of flints = liquor silicum (see below); 
1. of the Hollanders, the chloride of oletiant gas; 1. 
of Libavius, bichloride of tin. 3. Neither shal he 
drinke any 1. of grapes Num. 6:3. Malt l. Spiri- 
tuous l. Vinous l. Phr. Disguised with l. To be 
(the) worse for L.: to be overcome by drink. 6. (a) 
Liquor ammoniz, strong solution of ammonia. 
Liquor potassæ, an aqueous solution of hydrate of 
potash. Liquor silicum, soluble glass. (b) Liquor 
Seat Ll fluid contained in the sac of the 
amn 


Comb, pump, a portable pump for emptyi: 
casks, «s "thicf, a tube Which is let down 
through the bung-hole of a cask in sampling 


spirits. 

Liquor (li-kox) v. 1502. [f. LIQUOR sb.) 
1. (rans. To cover or smear with a liquor; esp. 
to lubricate with grease or oil 1573. 2. esp. To 
dress (leather, boots, etc.) with oil or grease 
1502. 3. To steep in or soak with a liquor; to 
steep (malt) in water 1743. 4. To supply with 
liquor to drink; to ply with liquor. Also żo l. 
up. Now slang. 1500. 5. intr. (slang.) To 
drink alcoholic liquor. Also fo I. up. 1839. 

2. They would melt mee out of my fat drop by 
drop, and |, Fishermen's boots with me SHAKS. 

Liquorice, licorice (li-koris. ME. [- 
AFr. lycorys, OFr. licoresse, -ece — (with 
assim. to licor LIQUOR) late L. liquiritia — Gr. 
yAvndppila, f. yAvxós sweet + pla root.] 1. The 
rhizome (also called liquorice-root) of the 
plant Glycyrrhiza glabra. Also, a black sub- 
stance (used medicinally and as a sweet- 
meat) prepared from the evaporated juice of 
this; also called Spanish l., Spanish juice, etc. 
2. The plant itself. Also other species, esp. G. 
echinata. 1548. 3. With qualification, used of 
plants the roots of which resemble or are 
used as substitutes for the true liquorice, as 
mountain, wild l., etc. 1548. 

3. L., Wild, Astragalus; Caperaria; Glyci . 
LEE. Wild L., ‘Abrus: also EA Ambien igs 
Gomb.: 1. vetem Aalragalus yiyeyphyil 

.: Ll vetch, Astragalus us; 1. 
weed, a tropical plant, Scoparia Sean « 

Liquorish (li-kerif) a. 1789. [f. LIQUOR 


LIST 


sb. + -ISH'. A sense-perversion of LICKER- 
IsH.] Fond of or indicating fondness for 
liquor. Hence Li-quorish-ly adv., -ness. 

Liquorist (li-korist). 1839. [- Fr. liquoriste, 
f. LIQUEUR; see -IST.] A maker of liqueurs. 

Lira (lrrà). Pl. lire (lire), rarely liras. 
1617. [It.— Pr. liura = Fr. livre, It. libbra 
:- L. libra pound.] An Italian silver coin, 
the unit of monetary value in Italy: equal 
in value to the French franc, and containing 
100 centesimi. 

Lire (loi»1). Obs. exc. Sc. and n. dial. (OE. 
lira, rel. to ON. ler, Sw. lar thigh, ON. leggr 
leg.) Flesh, muscle, brawn. Hence Li-ry a. 


fleshy. 
\Lirella (lire-là). 1839. [mod.L., = Fr. 
lirelle, dim. f. L. lira furrow.] Bot. The 


narrow shield or apothecium, with a furrow 
along the middle, found in some lichens. 
Hence Lire-lliform a. shaped like a 1. 

Liripipe, li-ripoop. Obs. exc. Hist. 1546. 
[7 med.L. liripipium, leropipium, variously 
explained as ‘tippet of a hood’, ‘cord’, ‘shoe- 
lace’, ctc., of unkn. origin. The earliest 
forms, liripoop, etc., are unexpl.] 1. In early 
academical costume: 'The long tail of a 
graduate’s hood 1737. 12. One's ‘lesson’, 
*róle', or ‘part’; chiefly in phr, fo know or 
have (one's) liripoop, to teach (a person) his I. 
-1033. +3. A silly person -17.. 

Lis (His). Pl. lis, lisses. 1611. [- Fr. lis 
lily.] Her. = FLEUR-DE-LIS 2. 

Lisbon (lizbon). 1707. [The capital of 
Portugal.) a. A white wine of the province 
of Estremadura. b. Clayed sugar 1767, C. A 
kind of lemon 1897. 

Lisle (lol). 1851. Name of a French town 
(now Lille): attrib, in L. glove, a tine thread 
glove for summer wear; L. thread, à hard 
twisted cotton thread, orig. made at L.; ete. 

Lisp (lisp), sb. 1625. [f. Lisp v.] The action 
or an act of lisping; transf. rippling of 
water, rustling of leaves, eto, 

A young lady of sixty-five. with an engaging l. 


DICKENS. 

Lisp (lisp), v. Pa. t. and pple. lisped 
(lispt). (OK. *wlispian (only in dwlyspian), 
f. wlisp, wlips adj. lisping; cf. MLG. wlispen, 
wilspen (Du. lispen), OHG. lisp stammering, 
lispen lisp (G. lispeln); imitative.] 1. inir. 
To substitute for s and z sounds approaching 
p and 6 in speaking; either from a defect in 
the organs of speech or as an affectation. 
Also, loosely, to speak with childlike utter- 
ance, 2. trans. To utter with a lisp (also with 
ouf); to utter with childlike, imperfect, or 
faltering articulation (also fig.) 1620. 

1. He can carue too, and lispe SHAKS. As little 
children L, and tell of Heaven KEBLE. 2. To l 
mysteries to those that would be deterred by any 
other way of expressing them BOYLE. fig. The 
light- wave lisps ‘Greece’ BROWNING. Hence 
Li-sper. Li:spingly adr. 

Lispound (lispaund). 1502. [- LG., Du. 
lispund, for livsch pund *Livonian pound'.] 
A unit of weight (12 to 30 Ib.) used in the 
Baltic trade, and in Orkney and Shetland. 

tLiss. [OF. lips, liss, f. lipe gentle, soft; 
see LITHE a.] 1, Release; mitigation; hence, 
cessation —1802, 2. Tranquillity, peace, rest; 
joy -ME. 

Lissom (lisom), a. Also lissome. 1800. 
[Of dial. origin; for *lithsom, f. LrrRE a. + 
"SOME!, with shortening of the first syllable; 
cf. LITHESOME.] Supple, limber; agile; 
lithesome. 
Straight, but as lissome as a hazel wand TENNY- 
SON. Hence Li-ssomness. 

tList, sb. [OE. hiyst = OS., ON. hlust :- 
Gmc. *xlustis :- IE. *klustis, f. *klus- 
extension of *klu- hear; sec LITHE r.!] 1, 
Hearing; the sense of hearing -ME. 2. The 
ear —1535. 

List (list), sb.' [OE. liste = MDu. lijste 
Soa art He: lista (G. leiste) :- Gme. 

listn. application to tilti . 
OFr. lisse (mod. lice).] e) Tee 

I. Border, edging, strip. fl. gen. A border, 
hem, bordering strip —1696. tb. Applied to 
the lobe of the ear —1631. 2. spec. The 
selvage or border of a cloth, usu. of different. 
material from the body. Also fig. ME. b. 
Such selvages collectively; the material of 
which the selvage of cloth consists 1567. c. 
attrib. (quasi-adj.) = Made of list, as I 


LIST 


slippers, eto. 1001. 3. A strip of cloth or 
other fabric ME. 4. A band or strip of any 
material; a line or band conspicuously 
marked on à surface. ? Obs, ME. b. One of 
the divisions of a head of hair, of a beard. 
(Cf. It. lisfa.] 1869. 5. A stripe of colour. 
1490, 6. Arch. A small square moulding or 
ring encircling the foot of a column, between 
the torus below and the shaft above. Cf. 
Listen. 1003. 7. a. Carpentry. The upper rail 
of a railing. b. Carpentry. A strip cut from 
the edge of a plank. c. T'ín-plating. Tho wire 
of tin left on the under edge of a tinned 
plate, and removed by plunging the plate 
into the list-pot, 1688. 

II. Boundary. fl. A limit, boundary. 
Often pl. -1645. 2. spec. in pl. The palisades 
or other barriers enclosing a space set apart 
for tilting; hence, a space so enclosed in which 
tournaments, ete. were held. Occas., the 
arena in which bulls fight or wrestlers con- 
tend, etc. ME. b. transf. and fig. A place of 
combat or contest. Phr. To enter (the) lists. 
1679. 13. a. sing. and pl. A railed or staked 
enclosure. b. pl. The starting-place of a 
race (= L. carceres). Also sing. A race- 
course or exercising ground for horses, —1737. 

1. Lam bound to your Neece sir; I meane she is 
the 1. of my voyage SHAKS, 2. Cambalo That 
faught in listes with the bretheren two For 
Canacee CHAUCER., When the Lists set wide, 
Gave room to the fierce Bulls DRYDEN. b. See, 
Chloris, how the clouds Tilt in the azure lists 
DRUMM. OF HAWTH. 

Comb. l.-pot, a cast-iron trough containing a 
small quantity of melted tin, in which the tinned 
plates are plunged to remove the 1. (sense I. 7 €). 

List (list), 55. ME. [f. List v.'] fl. 
Pleasure, joy, delight —1673. 2. Appetite, 
craving; ; inclination, arch. ME. 3. 
(Ono's) desire or wish; (one’s) good pleasure. 
Phr, at (one's) l. arch. e 

2. I had little I. or leisure to write FULLER, 

List (list), sb.* tAlso (Naut.) lust. 1633. 
[Of unkn. origin.) 1. Naut. The careening or 
inclination of a ship to one side, 2, transf. A 
leaning over (of a building, etc.) 1793, 

1. The cargo shifted giving the ship a 1. to port 


1881, 

List (list), sb.* 1002. [= Fr. liste (XVI) = 
Sp., It. lista, presumably identical with 
List s55., the special application being 
developed from ‘strip’ (of paper.] A 
catalogue or roll of names, figures, words, or 
the like. In early use, esp. a catalogue of the 
names of persons having the same duties; 
pec, ù catalogue of the soldiers of an army or 
of a particular arm. b. Racing slang. Short 
for: The list of geldings in training. Hence to 
put on the l. = to castrate, 1890, 

Active l., «1. of officers In the army or navy liable 
to be called upon for active service, Freel., (a) al. 
of persons admitted free to a theatre, ete.; (b) a 1. 
of articles which are duty-free, Army-l., CIVIL 
Last, retired l, sickel., etc, (see the first wds.). 

List (list), v. arch. [OK. lystan = OS. 
lustian (Du. lusten), OHG., lusten (G. listen), 
ON, lysta += Gmo. *lustjan, t. *lust- pleasure, 
Lust sb.) 1, impers. trans. To be pleasing to: 
Me list (occas, listeth): I please, like, care, or 
desire, 2. With personal construction: To 
desire, like, wish, choose (with or without 
dependent inf.) ME. 13. (rans. To desire or 


CowrER. Il. no more the tuck of drum SCOTT. 

List (list), v." ME. [f. List sb.*; cf. OFr. 
lister to put a list on (cloth); G, leisten, Du. 
lijsten.) t1. trans. To put a list, border, or 
edge round (an object); to border, edge. 
Also, to put as a list upon. 1703. b. To fix 
list upon the edge of (a door) 1860. 12. To 
enclose; to rail ín —1505. tb. To bound. 
Hooker. 3. Carpentry. To cut away the 
sappy edge of a board; to shape a block or 
maro by chopping 1635, 

. A Danish curtaxe, listed with gold or silver 
Miur. b. Monsieur Leclerc. listed. the doors 
against approaching winter breezes 1881. 

ist (list), v.* 1614. [f. List sb.^ In senses 3 
and 4 now aphet. f. enlist, and often written 


1222 


"lis.] 1. trans, To set down in a list; to 
catalogue, register. b. To set down in a 
special or official list (e.g. of cases for trial, of 
stocks, etc.) 1702. 12, To comprise in a list 
or catalogue; to enrol; to put in the same 
category with -1777. 3. To appoint formally 
(an officer); also in pass. to be appointed or 
gazetted as (captain, ete.). Later, only = 
ENLIST v. 1 1643. Also transf. and fig. 4. refl. 
and intr. (for refl.) = ENLIST v. 3. Phr. Tol. 
(oneself) a soldier or for a soldier. 1643. Also 


transf. and fig. 

1, About one hundred of butterflies have 
been listed 1887, 3. He listed me when I was out 
LAS senses SOUTHE' fig. He that is born, is 
listed; life is war YOUNG. 4. He listed at last for a 
sones STEVENSON. transf. Merely that they 
[M.P.'s] may l. under party banners 1845. 

List (list), v.* 1626. [f. List sb.*] inir. Of a 
ship: To careen, heel, or incline to one side. 
Also with off. 

She listed to port and filled rapidly 1885. 

Listel (liste. 1598. [- It. listello (whence 
also Fr, listel xvi), dim. of lista = List sb.*] 
Arch, A small list or fillet. 

Listen (lis'n), sb. 1803. [f. next.] The 
action or an act of listening; a spell of listen- 
ing. Chiefly in phr, On or upon the I. 

Listen (li:sn), v. (OE. Alysnan, corresp. to 
MHG. lüsenen :- WGme. *xlusindjan (cf. 
OE. Alosnian listen :- *xlusnójan), f. Gmc. 
*xlus-; see List sb.'] 1. trans, To hear 
attentively; to give ear to; to pay attention 
to. Now arch. or poet. 2. intr. To make an 
eflort to hear something; to give ear ME. 

1. At which I ceas't, and listen'd them a while 
Mint. 2. They will be sure to I. if they find that 
Tn are a good speaker JowETT. To L. to (unto): 

ge ear at sense 1); also, to allow oneself 
to be persuaded by, List’n not to his Temptations 
Mint. Tol. for, tafter: to be eager or make an 
effort to catch the sound of, To I. in: to listen to 
concert performances, news, etc. transmitted by 
wireless. Hence Li-stener, one who listens; an 
attentive hearer, Listening vòl. sb.; spec. in 
Listening gallery if., a gallery run out 
under and beyond the glacis in the direction of 
the besiegers’ works, to enable the besieged to 
hear and estimate the distance the besiegers have 


mined. 

fLister'! ME. [- OFr. listre, altered f. 
litre := L. lector (see LEOTOR)] A reader or 
lector —1555. 

Lister* (listox), 1078. [f. List v.*  -ER'.] 
1. An enlister. 2. One who makes out a list, 
spec. (U.S.) of taxable property 1716. 

Lister, var. of LEISTER. 

Listerian (listi"riün), a. 1880. Applied 
to the system of antiseptic surgery invented 
by Lord Lister. So Listerine (listerin), a 
proprietary antiseptic solution named after 
Lister 1889. Li'sterism, the system of anti- 
septic surgery originated by Lister 1880. 
Li'sterize v. to treat on Listerian methods 


1902, 

Listful (lLstfül) a. arch. 1595. [f. List 
v.? + -FUL.] Inclined to listen, attentive. 

Listing (listin), sb. ME. [f. List sb.* + 
-ING'.] 1, Selvage; the material of which the 
list of cloth is composed. 2. Naut. A narrow 
strip cut out off the edge of a plank to show 
its condition, or in order to put in a new 
Der 1846. Comb.l.-pot = list-pot: see LIST 


Listless (listlés), a. 1440, [f. List sb.* + 
-LESS.] fa. Destitute of relish or inclination 
for some object or pursuit; const. of. b. Un- 
willing to move, act, or make any exertion; 
languid, indifferent. 

b. A dull discourse naturally produces a |. 
audience 1766, Hence Li'stless-ly adv., -ness. 

Lit, sb. Obs. exc. dial. [Early ME. lit — 
ON. litr colour. See LrTMUs.] Dye, dye- 
stuff. Hence Lit v., to dye. 

Lit (lit), ppl. a. 1820. [pa. pple. of Licnr 
v,!] Lighted, illumined; also with up. (Also 
in comb., as sun-lit.) 

Lit, pa. t. of LIGHT v.' and *. 

Litany (li-tani). (MK. letanie (later assim. 
to L.) — OFr. letanie (mod. litanie) — eccl.L. 
litania (whence OE. letania) — Gr. Arava 
prayer, entreaty, f. xravós suppliant, f. Arn 
supplication, Aréoóe entreat.) 1. Eccl. A 
form of public prayer, usually penitential, 

of a series of petitions, in which 
the clergy lead and the people respond. A 
litany may be used either as part of a service 


LITERALLY 


or by itself, in the latter case often in proces- 
sion. b. The L.: that form of ‘general sup- 
plication’ appointed for use in the Book of 
Common Prayer 1544, 2. transf. A form of 
supplication resembling a litany ; also, à con- 
tinuous repetition or long enumeration 
resembling those of litanies ME. 

1, attrib., as l. desk. 2. Lord deliver me from my 
self, is a part of my Letany SIR T. BROWNE. Hear 
them mumble Their 1, of curses SHELLEY, 

Litarge, -y, obs. ff. LITHARGE. 

Litchi (tfi). 1588. [Chinese li-chi.) The 
fruit of the Nephelium litchi (N.O. Sapinda- 
cew), a tree introduced from China into 
Bengal. 

Lite, sb., a., and adv. Obs. exc. arch. or dial. 
[Partly repr. OE. lft sb., adj., adv, (= OS. 
lit sb.), and partly the synon. ON. lilt adv., 
contr. of litit, n. of litill; see LITTLE.] A, sb. 
1, Little, not much, 2. Few OE. B. adj. 
(Uninflected in OE.) 1. Few OE. 2. Little 
in amount ME. 3. Small ME. C. adv, Little: 
in a small degree OE. 

-lite (= Fr. -lite, G. -lith, -lit), ending of 
names of minerals, repr. Gr. Mos stone. The 
form -lite, instead of -LITH, is due to the ex- 
ample of the French geologists. 

Liter, var. of LITRE. 

Literacy (litérüási). 1883. [f. LITERATE; & 
-acy. (Formed as an antithesis to illiferacy.)] 
Quality or state of being literate. 

\Literee humaniores (litori. hiumé'nió*-- 
riz). 1747. See HUMANE a. 2, LETTER sb." II. 
4; spec. the name of a School in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. (Abbrev. Lit, Hum.) 

Literal (li-téràl). ME. [~ (O)Fr. litéral or 
late L. lit(Deratis, f. lil(Dera LETTER; Bee -AL'.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to letters of the 
alphabet; of the nature of letters; expressed 
by letters. Of a verse: ALLITERATIVE. b. Of 
a misprint, etc.: Affecting a letter 1606. 2. 
Of a translation, version, transcript, kt 
Representing the very words of the original; 
verbally exact 1599. 3. a. Theol. Pertaining 
to the ‘letter’ (of Scripture); in interpreta- 
tion, applied to taking the words of a text, 
eto., in their natural and customary mean- 
ing, and using the ordinary rules of grammar; 
opp. to mystical, allegorical, oto, {Also occas. 
of a law, etc.: That is to be interpreted 
literally. ME. b. Hence, applied to taking 
words in their etymological or primary 
sense, or in the sense expressed by the actual 
wording of a passage, without recourse to 
any metaphorical or suggested meaning 
1507. c. Of persons: Prosaic, matter-of-fact 
1778. 4, Used to denote that the accompany- 
ing sb. has its literal sense, without meta- 
phor, exaggeration, or inaccuracy ; literally 
so called 1646. +5. Epistolary —1007. 16. = 
LITERARY —1604. 

1. The art of expressing their thoughts by 1. 
characters 1733. rhe 1, notation of numbers 
JOHNSON. b. "Twas a 1, fault in that Copy, which 
Casaubon used BENTLEY. 2. The common way.. 
js not a l, Translation, but a kind of Paraphrase 
DRYDEN. 3. a. Where a litterali construction will 
stand, the farthest from the letter is commonly 
the worst Hooker. b. I see very few people; 
and, in the 1. sense of the word, I hear nothing 


HESTERF. 

B. sb. t1. A literal interpretation or mean- 
ing —1646. 2. Printing. A literal misprint 
1622. 

Hence Li-teralness, quality of being l. 

Literalism (li-tériliz'm). 1044. [f. prec. 
+ -I8M.] 1. The disposition to take and inter- 
pret words in their literal sense. 2. A peculi- 
arity of expression due to literality 1903. 
3. Fine Arts. The disposition to represent 
objects or interpret representations faith- 
fully, without idealization 1863. So Li-teral- 
ist, one who adheres to the letter of a text or 
statement. Also, in art and literature, an 
exact copyist. Literali-stic a. pertaining to 
or characteristic of a literalist; having the 


character of 1. 

Literality (litéreeliti). 1043. [f. LITERAL + 
-iry.] The quality or fact of being literal; 
literalness. tAlso, a literal meaning. 

Literalize (li-téraloiz), v. 1826. [f. LITERAL 
+ +E.) trans. To represent or accept as 
Vo 1. poetical allegory 1827, metaphors 1856 

‘ol. ical al , mel TS. 3 
Hence raliza-tion, Lieralizer... 
Literally (i-téráli), adv. 1533. [f. LITERAL 


LITERARY 


+ -Ix%,] 1. Inthe very words, word for word, 
Also transf. 1646. 2. In the literal sens? 1533. 
b. Used to indicate that the following word 
or phrase must be taken in its literal (now 
often erron., in its strongest admissible) sense 


Shih are l, thus translated SIR T. BROWNE. 
2, It is found that the Act does not mean 1, what 
it says 1895. b. The singular fate of dying 1. of 
hunger HUME. Literally worn to a shadow 1825. 
For the last four years. .I 1. coined money 1863. 

Literary (litérari), a. 1646. [- L. lit@era- 
rius, f. li(Dera LETTER; see -ARY*.] fl. Per- 
taining to the letters of the alphabet —1793. 
12. Carried on by letters; epistolary. 
SMoLLETr. 3. Of or pertaining to, or of the 
nature of, literature, polite learning, or books 
and written compositions; pertaining to that 
kind of written composition which has value 
on account of its qualities of form 1749. 4, 
Versed in literature; spec. engaged in litera- 
ture as a profession. Of a society, etc.: 
Consisting of literary men. 1791. 

3. L. history (e.g. of a legend, an event, ete.): the 
history of the treatment of, and references to, the 
subject in literature, L. property: (a) property 
which consists in written or printed compositions; 
(b) the exclusive right of publication as recognized 
and limited by law. A man of l, merit GOLDSM. A 
1. reputation JOHNSON, conflict MACAULAY. 
Hence Li-terarily adv. Livterariness. Li-ter- 
aryism, addiction to 1. forms; an instance of this. 

\Literata (litéré'-ta). Pl. -tze. [L. fem. of 
lit(t)eratus: eee next.) A learned or literary 
lady. Conmripon. 

Literate (li-torét). ME. [~ L. lit(t)eratus, f. 
lit@era LETTER; see -ATE*] A. adj. l. 
Aequainted with letters; educated, learned. 
In early use, const. in. 2. Literary 1648. 

1. A polite and l|. Court CHESTERF. 2. To 
beguile,..with some 1, diversion, the tedious 
length of those days 1651. Hence tLiterated a. 
learned. 

B. sb. 1. A liberally educated or learned 
person 1550. 2. spec. In the Church of Eng- 
land, one admitted to holy orders without 
having a university degree 1824, 3. One who 
can read and write. Opp. to illiterate. 1894. 

1. Callista was a Greek; a 1., or blue-stocking 
J, H. NEWMAN, 

llLiterati (litěrē"təi), sb. pl. Also tlit- 
terati, 1621. [L., pl, of lit(t)eratus LITERATE.) 
Men of letters; the learned class as a whole. 

To be. .examined & approued as the I. in China 
BURTON. 

\Literatim (litéré'-tim), adv. 1643. [med. 
L., after L. GRADATIM.] Letter for letter; 
literally. 

Literation (litéré-fon). [f. L. littera + 
-ATION.] The action or process of represent- 
ing (sounds or words) by letters. (Mod. 
Dicta.) 

lLiterato (litéra-to), 1704. [It. lilerato = 
L, lit@eratus LrrenwTE:]: One of the literati; 
a man of letters; a learned man. 

Literator (li-téré'téa), 1035. [- L. lit- 
Werator teacher of ABC, grammarian, 
Bmatterer, sciolist, f. lif(f)bera LETTER; see 
"ATOR.] 11. A pretender to learning, a 
sciolist 1641. 2. A literary man; = Lrrréra- 
TEUR 1791. 3, +A bibliographer. Also, a 
DA aD. critic (rare) 1727. 

e [French] prece; his 
literatas eh} prec ptors..a set of pert petulant 

Literature (li-tératina). ME. [- (partly 
through Fr. littérature) L. literatura, f. 
litera Lerter; see -URE.] 1. Acquaintance 
with ‘letters’ or books; literary culture. 
Now rare or obsol, 2, Literary work or 
Production; the activity or profession of a 
man of letters; the realm of letters 1779. 3. 
Literary productions as a whole; the writings 
of a country or period, or of the world in 
general. Now also, less widely, writings 
esteemed for beauty of form or emotional 
effect. 1812. b. The body of books, etc. that 
treat of a subject 1860. c. collog. Any 
Printed matter 1895. 

1. Another person of infinite L: [Selden] 1693. 2. 

^, the most seductive, the most deceiving, the 
en dangerous of professions MORLEY. 3. Their 
Ba eir works of art offer models that have never 
d p ced SiR H. Davy. Light l.: see LIGHT 


lLiteratus (litéré'-tws). rare. 1704. [L.: 
quip TER Wit of the LITERATI. 
im i 
De Quim d leal of a |. may chance to be married 
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Lites, var. sp. of LIGHTS. 

Lith (lip), sb. Obs. exc. arch. or dial. (OK. 
lip = OFris., OS. lih (Du. lid), OHG. lid 
(G. glied), ON. liór, Goth. lipus :- Gme. 
*lipu-; prob. rel. to OE. lim LiwB.] 1. A 
limb. 2. A joint; freq. in l. and limb OE. 3. 
Sc. A division (of an orange, eto.); one of the 
rings round the base of a cow's horn 1795. 

Lith, obs. 3rd sing. pres. ind. of LIE. 

-lith, terminal element repr. Gr. Aos stone, 
used chiefly in Biol. and Path., as coccolith, 
etc. In Min. -LITE is the usual form. 

|\Litheemia (liprmiá). 1874. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. Alos stone + alua blood; see -IA*.] Path. 
The condition in which lithic or uric acid is 
in excess in the blood; formerly called 
uricemia. Hence Lithe-mic a, 

Lithagogue (li-págog). 1844. [f. Gr. ABos 
stone + dywyós drawing forth.] Path. adj. 
and sb. (A medicine) having the power to 
expel calculi from the kidneys or bladder. 

Lithanode (li-pánóvd). 1887. [f.as prec. + 
ANODE.] Electr. A hard compact form of 
peroxide of lead, used in storage batteries. 

Litharge (li-pàid5). [ME. litarge — OFr. 
litarge (mod. litharge) — L. lithargyrus — Gr. 
Aibápyvpos, f. MBos stone + dpyvpos silver.] 1. 
Monoxide of lead (PbO) prepared by expos- 
ing melted lead to a current of air. 12. — 
Warre lead or RED LEAD —1800. 

1. +L. of gold: 1. when coloured red by mixture of 
red lead, tL. of silver: a name given to l. as being 
a by-product in the separation of silver from lead. 

Lithate (lipé't), 1821. [f. LrrHIO a.' + 
-ATE*.] Chem. A salt of lithic acid. 

Lithe (loid), a. (OE. lipe = OS, lithi, OHG. 
lindi (G. lind) soft, gentle :- WGime. *linpja-, 
f. Gme., IE. *len-, whence ON. linr soft, 
yielding, OE. linnan; see LIN v.] fl. Of 
persons, their actions, etc.: Gentle, meek 
-ME. 2. Of things: Mild, soft; agreeable, 
mellow, pleasant. Of a medicine: Gentle in 
operation. Obs. exc. dial. OK. 3. Easily 
bent; flexible, limber, pliant, supple. (The 
current sense.) ME. 

3. Th’ unwieldy Elephant. .wreathd His L, Pro- 
boscis MILT. Hence Li-the-ly adv., -ness. 

tLithe, v.' (OB. lipan, f. lipe LITHE a.) 
trans. To render ‘lithe’, i.e. gentle or mild; 
to influence gently; to relax; to mitigate; to 
relieve; to render supple; to bend, subdue 
-1042. 

Lithe (ləið), v.' Obs. exc. arch. and dial. 
ME. [- ON. hlýða, f. hljóð listening, sound, 
rel. to Goth. hliuma sense of hearing, OE. 
Aléobor sense of hearing, music, OHG. 
Aliudar, f. *xleu-, strong grade of *xlu-; see 
List sb.!] intr. To hearken, listen. Also, to 
hear of (a thing). 

Lither (li:xóo1). [OK. ljpre (:— *liupri-), the 
first element of MHG., G. liederlich (= late 
OR. lijderlié); cf. MLG. lüder lewd fellow.] 
A. adj. t1. Of persons, etc.: Bad, wicked; 
base, rascally. Of an animal: Ill-tempered. 
—1546. 12. Of things: Bad (chiefly in physical 
senses). Of a part of the body: Withered, 
impotent. —1622. tb. Of the air: Pestilential. 
Only ME. 3. Lazy, sluggish, spiritless. Now 
dial. 1460. 4. Pliant, supple; (of the air, sky) 
yielding (arch.) 1565. 

The l. Skie SHAKS. +Li-ther-ly a. and adv., 
-nes 

TB. adv. Badly, wickedly; ill, poorly -ME. 

Lithesome (loi-ós)m), a. 1768. [f. LiTHE 
a. + -SOME'.] = LISSOM. 

Lithia‘ (li-pi). 1818. [mod.L., alteration, 
after soda, potassa, of mod.L. lithion (as if — 
Gr. Albeov, n. of MBeos stony, f. Aifos stone), 
applied to the fixed alkali to designate its 
mineral origin.] Chem. The oxide of lithium, 
LiO. Also attrib. b. collog. Short for lithia 
water 1893. 
ui water is..prescribed to gouty..persons 


liLithia*(li-pià). 1822. [mod.L.,f. Gr. Atos 
stone, See -IA'.] Path. The formation of 
sandy or stony concretions in the body, esp. 
in the Meibomian follicles of the eye. (Cf. 
next.) 

J|Lithiasis (lipeiásis. 1057. [med.L. — 
Gr. A(ac:s, f. MBos stone; see -ASIS.] Path. 
The formation of stony concretions in the 
body, esp. in the urinary passages. 

Lithic (lipik), a. 1797. [- Gr. X&ws, f. 


LITHOLOGY 


Atos stone; see -10.] 1. Chem. and Path. Of 
or pertaining to ‘stone’ or calculi in the 
bladder. 2. gen. Of, pertaining to, or con- 
sisting of stone 1862. 

1. tL. acid: uric acid. The uric, or l., acid cal- 
culus 1876, 2. L. age, the ‘stone age’ of Archieo- 
logy. L. ornaments 1865. 

Lithic (lipik), a.* 1839. [f. LITH(IUM + 
-10.] Chem. Pertaining to lithium. s 

Lithiophilite (lipiọ'fləit). 1878. [f. LITHI- 
UM + Gr. dios friend + -ITE! 2 b.] Min. A 
mineral containing a large proportion of 
lithium, 

Lithium (li-pijm). 1818. [f. LITHIA'; see 
-1uM.] Chem. A metallic element of the 
alkaline group occurring in small quantities 
in various minerals. Symbol Li. 

Litho (li-po). 1890. Techn. abbrev. of 
LITHOGRAPH. 

Litho- (lipo), bef. a vowel lith-, comb. f. 
Gr. Aífos stone; in various scientific and tech- 
nical words, as Litho-genous [Gr. -yevís pro- 
ducing + -0US] a., stone-producing, applied 
to those animals which produce coral. 
Litho:phagous [Gr. -écyos eating] a., stone- 
eating, as certain molluscs which bore 
through stones. Lithophane [Gr. -pavńs 
appearing], à kind or ornamentation pro- 
duced by impressing upon porcelain-glass in 
a soft state figures which are made visible by 
transmitted light; so Lithopha-nic a.; 
Litho:phany, the art of making this. 
Li:thotint, the art or process of printing 
tinted pictures from lithographie stones; à 
picture so printed. 

Lithochromatic (li:pokrome:tik). 1846. 
If. LITHO- + CHROMATIC.) adj. Pertaining to 
lithochromatics. sb. pl. The art or process of 
applying oil colours to stone and taking 
impressions therefrom. So Li:'thochrome, 
chromolithography 1854. Li:thochromy, 
painting on stone 1829; also, chromo- 
lithography 1885. 

Lithoclast (li-póklast). 1829. [f. LTTHO- + 
Gr. -xAdorns breaker, f. xì&v break.] fl. A 
stone-breaker. 2. Surg. An instrument for 
breaking up stone in the bladder 1847. 
Hence Lithoclastic a. 

Lithocyst (li-pósist). 1859. [f. LITHO- + 
Cvsr.] 1. Zool. One of the sacs containing 
mineral particles found in certain Meduse, 
and supposed to be organs of hearing. 2. 
Bot. A cell containing crystals of calcium 
carbonate in the leaves of certain plants. 
VINES. 

Lithodomous (lipe-ddmoes), a. 1802. 
mod.L. generic name Lithodomus = Gr. 
Adoddu0s Mason + -OUS.] Zool. Boring in 
stone, as mussels of the genus Lithodomus. 

Lithoglyph (li-póglif). 1842. [f. LITRO- + 
GLYPH.) An incision or engraving on stone. 
Lithograph (li-pograf), sb. 1839. [Back- 
formation from LiTHOGRAPHY.] 1. A litho- 
erapbia print. 2. An inscription on stone 
1859. 

Lithograph, v. 1825. [f. as prec.] 1. 
trans. To print from stone; to produce by 
lithography. 2. To write or engrave on stone 
(rare) 1872. So Litho-grapher, tone who 
writes about stones 1685; one who practises 
lithography 1828. tLitho-graphize v. 

Lithographic (lipógre-fik) a. 1813. [f. 
LITHOGRAPHY + -10.] 1. Peri to, em- 
ployed in, or produced by lithography; en- 
graved on or printed from stone. 2. Descrip- 
tive of stones or rocks (rare) 1820. 

1. L. impressions from drawings 1813, L, chalk 
and 1. ink 1839. L. limestone, slate, stone: à com- 
app td PAS pA 

a ra] ical a. 
lithography (rare); lithological. JA aa did 

Lithography (lipo-grafi). 1708. [In sense 
1 - mod.L. lithographia; in sense 2 — G. 
lithographie; see LiTHO-, -GRAPHY.] tl, A 
description of stones or rocks. 2. The art or 
process of making a drawing, design, or 
writing on lithographic stone, so that im- 
pressions in ink can be taken from it 1813. 

2. The process of l. consists essentially in the 
Soplicetions of a greasy ink on to a damp stone 


Lithoid (li:poid), a. 1833. [- Gr. Awoedis, 
f. A@os stone; see -oID.] Of the nature or 
structure of stone. So Lithoi-dal a. 1833, 

Lithology (lipoódsi). 1716. [See LITHO- 


rt. 


LITHOMANCY 


and -Loay,] 1. The science of the nature and 
composition of stones and rocks. 2, The de- 
partment of medical science concerned with 
calculi in the human body. Also, a treatise 
on calculi, 1802, 

Hence Litholo:gic, -al a, Litholo-gically adv. 
Litho-logist, one versed in |, 

Lithomancy (li-pómuensi), 1046, [f. Gr. 
Mos stone; Bee -MANCY.] Divination from 
stones. 

Lithomarge (li-pomaads). 1753. [= mod. 
L, lithomarga (also used), f. Gr, Mdos stone + 
L. marga marl.) Geol, ‘An early name for 
severa] kinds of soft clay-like minerals, 
including kaolin’ (A. H. Chester). 

Lithontriptic (li pontri-ptik), lithonthryp- 
tic (-priptik). 1646. [ Fr. lithontriptique or 
mod.L. lithontripticus (corrected later to 
-thrypticus), repr. Gr. (édguaxa raw dv vebpoig) 
Md«ov Opunruxd (drugs) comminutive of stones 
(in kidneys); assoc, with pev (‘rub’) 
suggested ‘wearing down'.] Med, adj. and 
sb. (A medicine) having the property of 
breaking up stone in the bladder, 

Lithophyte (li:pófoit). 1774. [f. Lrruo- + 
-PuYTE.] 1. Zool. A polyp the substance of 
which is stony or calcareous, as some corals, 
2, Bot. A plant growing on stone or rock 
1895. Lithophy-tic, -phy-tous adjs. 

Lithotome (lipótovm). 1758. [= Gr. 
Adorduov, 1, Of Adoróuos adj. stone-cutting, f. 
Aldos atone + -rouos cutting. Cf. Fr, litho- 
tome (xvu).| Surg. An instrument for cutting 
the bladder in lithotomy; prop. called a 
cystotome. Henco Lithoto-mic, -al a. 

Lithotomy (lipotómi) 1721. |- late L, 
lithotomia = Gr. Aderoula, f. Mos stone; see 
-ToMy.| The operation, art, or process of 
cutting for stone in the bladder. So Litho'- 
tomist, one who practises 1. 1663; also, one 
who cuts inscriptions on stone 1713, Litho'- 
tomize v. (rans, to subject to I, 1836, 

Lithotripsy (li-pótripsl). 1834. [f. LITHO- 
+ Gr. pòs rubbing.] The operation of 
rubbing down or crushing stone in the 
bladder. So Lithotri-ptic (refash, f. LITHON- 
TRIPTIC, as if f. Gr. -rperneós, f. tolpe to 
rub] a, = LITHONTRIPTIO 1847. Lithotri:ptor 
1847 (lithon- 1825) Surg. an instrument. for 
lithotripsy. 

Lithotritor (li-pétroites), 1828, [= Fr. 
lithotriteur (also used), f. Gr. Alðos stone + 
L. fritor rubber (f. terere rub).] Surg. » 
Lirnorrivron, So Lirthotrite, a form of 
lithotriptor for crushing stone into minute 
particles which can be volded 1839. Litho- 
tritic a. 1830, Lithortritist, one who 
practises lithotrity 1836. Litho'tritize v. 
trans. to subject to lithotrity 1842, Litho 
trity, lithotripsy, esp. by means of a litho- 
trite 1827. 

Lithotype (li:pótolp), sb, 1875. |f. LITHO- 

+ -TYPE.) 1, A stereotype plate made with 
gum-shellae, sand, tar, and linseed-oil. 2. 
An etched stone surface for printing 1875, 
3. ^ lithographed finger-print, CONAN DOYLE, 
Bo Lithotype v. trans, to prepare for 
printing by lithotypy. Lithotypic a. 
Litho'typy, the process of making litho- 
types (sense 1); also printing from etched 
stone, 

Lithsman (lipsmien), Hist. (OB. liðs- 
mann = ON. lidsmad-r (accus. -mann), f. 
liðs, genit. of lid host + maðr Man.) A 
sailor in the navy under the Danish kings of 
England. 

Lithuanian (lipiu,é"niin), a. and sb, 1556. 
If. Lithuania + -AN.] Belonging to (a native 
of) Lithuania, its people or language; sb, also, 
the Lithuanian language, So Lithuanic 
(lipinjsonik) 1841. 

Lithy (1i-0), a. dial. (OK. lipid = ON. 
liougr yielding, nimble, M Du. ledech, G. ledig 
unoceupied, vacant; ult, etym. unkn,) 
Pliable, flexible, supple; soft, unresisting. 

Litigable (li-tigib')), a. 1764. (f. LITIGATE 

+ -ABLE.) That may be litigated ; disputable. 

Litigant (litigant). 1638. [- Fr. litigant, 
= litigant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. litigare; see 
LiTIGATE, -ANT.] A. adj. Engaged in a law- 
suit or in a dispute. Only in connection with 
parly. B. sb. A person engaged in a lawsuit 
or dispute 1659. 
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A The parties I. are agreed that fete.) CHT- 
LiNGW, B. Poverty is no bar to the f ms 

Litigate (li:tige!'t), v, 1615. [— litigat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. litigare, f. lis, lit- strife, 
lawsuit; see -ATE*.] L. intr. To be a party toa 
lawsuit; to go to law. Also tgen, to dispute. 
2. trans, To contest at law; to plead for or 
against 1741. b. gen. To dispute, contest (a 
point, ete.) 1739. 

2. My grandfather's estate is to be prp. with 
me 1748, Hence Li'tigator, one who litigates, 

Litigation (litigé^fon). 1507. [~ late L. 
litigalío, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1, The action 
of carrying on a suit in law or equity; legal 
proceedings 1647. b. The practice of going 
to law 1785. 2, Disputation (now rare) 1507. 

1. Phr, In l.: in poe of investigation before a 
court of law, b. The spirit of l. TROLLOPE. 

Litigious (litidsos), a. ME. [= (O)Fr. 
litigieux or L, litigiosus, f. litigium litigation; 
see -0U8.] 1. a. Fond of disputes, con- 
tentious (now rare). b, Fond of going to law. 
12. Disputable, questionable; productive of 
contention —1648. b. Disputable at law; that. 
is or is liable to become the subject of a law- 
suit, esp. of a benefice 1568, 3, Of or per- 
taining to lawsuits 1589. 

1. a. Socrates hade ji. 1. and malicious wifes ME. 
b. They [Hindus] are very l.. . They will persevere 
in a law-suit till they are ruined ELPHINSTONE. 2. 

he time of his birth seemeth to him to be 1. 
1615, 3. Pleasing thoughts of l. terms, fat 
contentions, and flowing fees Mtr. Liti-gious-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Litmus (litmds). 1502. [-  ONorw. 
litmosi, f. ON. litr sb., lita vb. (see LIT sb.) + 
mosi Moss.) A blue colouring matter 
obtained from various lichens, esp. archil, 
Roccella tinctoria, (It is turned red by acids, 
r turned blue again by alkalis.) Also 


L. blue, a blue pigment prepared from 1.; 1. 
paper, unsized paper stained blue with 1., used as 
a test for acids; when reddened by an acid, it 
serves as a test for alkalis, 

lLitotes (loi-totiz, lit-), 1057. [late L. — 
Gr. Arérns, f. urós Single, simple, meagre.) 
Rhet. A figure, in which an affirmative is 
expressed by the negative of the contrary; 
" instance of this; e.g. a citizen of no mean 

ys 

Litre (itə, Fr. litr). Also U.S. liter. 
1810. [= Fr. litre (1793), suggested by tlitron 
old measure of capacity, f. med,L. litra = Gr, 
Arpa Sicilian money of account.) The unit of 
capacity in the metric system, represented 
by a cube whose edge is the tenth of a metre, 
and = about 12 pints. 

Litster. Obs. exc, Hist. ME. [f. LIT v, + 
STER.] A dyer, 

Litten (lit’n), ppl. a. 1849. (pseudo-arch. 
pa. pple. of Liont v,*]. Lighted; as, red-l., ete. 

Litter (lito) ab. ME. [= AFr, litere, 
(O)Fr. litière = med,L. lectaria, f. L, lectus 
(Fr. lit) bed.) 11. A bed —1481.. b, In techn. 
use; A bed or substratum of various 
materials 1848, 2, a. A vehicle containing a 
couch shut in by curtains, and carried on 
men's shoulders or by animals, b. A frame- 
work supporting à bed or couch for trans- 
porting the sick and wounded, ME. 3, Straw, 
rushes, or the like, serving as bedding. ta. 
For human beings —1774. b. For animals. 
(Now also, the straw and dung together.) 
ME. c. Hence applied to straw, ete. tfor 
plaster, tfor thatch, or for the protection of 
planta 1453, 4. Odds and ends, miscellaneous 
rubbish; a state of untidiness; a disorderly 
accumulation of things lying about 1730. 5, 
The young brought forth at a birth 1486; 
also fransf. and fig. (contemptuous) 1565; tan 
act of bringing forth young (said of animals 
only) -1794. 

2. He ordeyned lyttyers for the wounded 
Eye Matory. To keep himself close shut uj 
i his 
lo 


1, 1734. 3, a. Phr. To make l. of (one's life): 
sacrifice lavishly (= Fr. faire litière de). b. The 
1. of a farmyard gathered under the windows of his 
bed-chamber MACAULAY. 4. She was ashamed to 
be seen in such a pickle,. her house was in such a 
1. FIELDING. 5. 1. is lyke to the syre and the 
damme HEYWOOD. Phr, At a or one l. Hence 
Li-ttery a. of or pertaining to I.; untidy. 
Litter (litoa), v. ME. [f. LITTER sb.) fl. 
frans. To carry in a litter 1713. 2. To 
furnish (a horse, etc.) with litter or straw for 
his bed. Also fo l. down. ME. 3. intr. To 
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lie down on a bed or on litter (rare) 1034. 4, 
trans. To cover with litter. Also with down. 
1700, 5. To cover as with litter, to strew with 
objects scattered in disorder. Also with 
about, on, over 1713. 6. Chiefly of animals: 
"To bring forth (young). Also absol. or intr. 


1484. 

2. Tell them how they 1. their Jades..in the 
House of God HACKET. 4. But, for his case, well 
littered was the floor DRYDEN. 5. Dinner was 
over. The floor was littered with rushes and 
fragments of rolls and broken meat FROUDE. 6. 
Saue for the Son, that she did littour heere, A 
frekelld whelpe, hag-borne Temp. 1. ii. 282. 

JiILittérateur (literatór). 1806. [Fr. (XY) = 
L. litterator in its later (med.L.) application 
to a literary man; see LITERATOR 2.] A 
literary man, a writer of literary works. So 
\\Littératrice, a literary woman, an author- 
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Little (li:t'), a., adv., and sb, (OW, Ijtel, 
lytel = OS. luttil (Du. lutte, OHG. lussil 
(MHG., G. dial. lützel) = WGme, *lütlila, f. 
lùt, repr. also by OE. lyt adv. little.] A, adj. 
The opposite of great or much. Compar. LESS, 
Lesser; superl. LEAST. (In certain uses the 
adj. has no recognized mode of comparison; 
for these a synonym (as smaller, smallest) is 
used, or occas. the dial. or illiterate lilfler, 
littlest.) 

I. Opp. to great. Often synonymous with 
small, but capable of emotional implications, 
which small is not. In mod. Eng. usu. in 
antithesis to great or big, not to large. 4. 
Small in size, not large or big; (of persons) 
short in stature. b. Used to designate the 
smaller or smallest of two or more species, 
countries, places, things, ete. bearing the 
same name ME. 2. Used spec. of young 
children or animals OE. 3. Used with an 
implication of endearment or depreciation, 
or of tender feeling on the part of the speaker 
1507. 4, Of collective unities; Small in 
number OE. 5. Of immaterial things, in 
respect of their quantity, length in series, 
etc. ME. 6. Of dimension, distance, or time: 
Short OE.; tbare, scarcely complete (16- 
17th e.). 7. Of qualities, conditions, occur- 
rences, eto.: Small in extent or degree ME. 
b. With sb. indicating occupation, ete.: That 
is such on a small scale 1440, c, Now often 
playful, indicating amusement on the 
&peaker's part 1885. 8. Not important; trivial 
OE.; not distinguished (now rare) ME. 9. 
Paltry, contemptible; little-minded 1483. 

1. My 1. body is wearie of this great world SHAKS. 
b. L. Mouse-tail 1776, The L. Auk 1876. 14. 
Britain, Brittany. L. Malvern, The L. Bear. (With 
superl. meaning) L. finger, toe. 2. My |. sonne 
SHAKS. L. one (often pl.): child, young one. My 
wife! my l. ones! Deatltute, helpless SHELLEY. L. 
APT Swift's name for the infantine dialect 
which he used in talk and correspondence with 
‘Stella’, 3. He [a dog] had the dearest l, ways 
(mod.), Bless your |. heart 1903. 4, Our Court 
shall be a l. Achademe SHAKS. What, town by 
river or sea shore. Is emptied of this folk, this 
pious morn? KEaTs. $. I said thou hadst a fine 
Wit: true sales she, a fine l one BHAKS. 6. Our l. 
life Is rounded. with a.sleepe Suaks. A l. half. 
league broad 1697, 7. Where |. feares grow great, 
great loue growes there SHAKS, b. A much larger 
capital than any l. farmer can possess A. YOUNG. 
€. So this is your I, game (mod,), I understand his 
1, ways (mod. ).. 8. Constant attention in the littlest 
things DICKENS. No patronising condescension 
AA Ir LYTTON. 9. The I. cunning of 1. minds 


IL, Opp. to much, 1. Not much; barely any. 
(Often but l. Also in phr. L or no...) OE. 
2. AL: n &mall quantity of; somo, though not 
much. Prob. orig. al. of (see B. IT. 1 b), with 
ellipsis of of. ME. tb. Rarely without a in 
this sense (SHAKS,), t3. With pl and 
collect. sing.: = FEW -1600. 

1. I haue 1, wealth to loose SHAKS. God help me 
for my 1. wit! WORDSW, 2. A litul stale ale 1450. 
A 1. learning is a dang'rous thing Pork. b. O do 
not sweare, Hold 1, faith, though thou hast too 
much feare Twel. N. v. i. 174. 

Phr. L. Englander, one who advocates a ‘little 
England’, that is, desires to restrict the dimen- 
sions of the Empire. So L. Englandism. L. 
giant, ‘a jointed iron nozzle used in hydraulic 
mining’ (Raymond). L. hours, the ‘hours’ of 
pane, terce, sext, and none (Fr. les petites heures). 
people, fairies. 

Comb.: l.-endian a. and sb., the designation of 
the orthodox party in Lilliput on the question at 
which end an egg should be opened (Swift 
Gulliver iv); hence allusively; -thrift, a wastrel. 
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B. absol. and sb. 

I. The adj. used absol. 1, Chiefly with the: 
Those that are little OE. 2. The l.: that 
which is little; the little qualities, aspects, 
ete. 1791. 3, Not much; only a small amount: 
often but l., very, rather lL. ME. 

1. They came all to mete her, litle & greate 
COVERDALE Judith 13: 13. 2. The great and 1. of 
thy lot COWPER. 3. L. or nothing: hardly any- 
thing. To make l. of or set l. by, etc.: see the vbs, 
Man wants but l, here below, Nor wants that 1. 
long GOLDsM. Of political sagacity he had very 
1, 1903. The l. of his poems which remains 
GROTE. 
ib. (With a or in pl.) 1. A small quantity, 
portion; a small thing; a trifle ME. b. 
Const. of. (In early use with genitive.) OE. c. 
Used advb.: To a slight extent; in a small 
degree; somewhat, rather ME. 2. A short 
time or distance OE. b. Used advb. For or at 
a shor me or distance ME. +3. Butal. = 
‘but little’ (see I. 3) —1628. 

1. When a man's being shaved, what a I. will 
make him laugh D. JERROLD. b. Let me recom- 
mend vou « |. of this pike DISRAELI, c. Not al.: 
a good deal, extremely. We are not a 1. hungry, I 
can tell vou Marryat, 2. Phr. After al., for a l., 
inal, We will go for a l. into the garden 1881. 
b. A l, on ì lend thy guiding hand To these 
fark steps ù l. further on MILT, 3. Tam. Shr. Y. 

Phra: chiefly with repetition of little, having 
the sense: By small degrees; a little at a time; 
gradually, a Byl. andl. tb. D. andl. c. L. . 
Also Jn l: on a small scale; formerly esp. with 
reference lo Painting = in miniature; 

C. adv. 1. To only a small extent; not much, 
not very OE. b. When preceding and 
qualifying the vbs. know, think, care, and the 
like, /itlle becomes an emphatic negative, as 
in he L. knows = ‘he is very far from knowing" 
ME. . A little time (before); for a little 
time -1604, 

1. They liked us as 1. as they did one another 
ADDISON. b. ‘They I. know How donrly I abide 
that boast so vaine Mirt. P.L. 1V. 80 

TLi'ttle, v. (OE. 4jtlian, f. lite? LITTLE a.) 
To make or become little —1642. 

Little-ease. Now Hist. or arch. 1529. A 
place of little ease for him who occupies it; 
spec. tho name of a dungeon in the Tower of 
London, etc. Also, the pillory, stocks. 

Worthy to be cast in bocardo or lytle ease 
LATIMER. 

Little-go, 1705. [f. LrTTLE a. + Go sb. Cf. 
GhEAT-G0.] f. A private and illegal lottery. 
Now Hist, 2. Univ. collog. The popular 
name (still current at Cambridge) for the first 
examination for the B.A. degree 1820. 

Little man. ME. 1. The little finger. Obs. 
exc. dial. 2. A small landowner or capitalist 
1811. 3. pl. Fairies, ‘little folk’ 1850. 

Little master. ME. fl. A sub-master. 
WvoLm. 2, pl. A group of 16th c. German 
engravers, followers of Dürer, so called from 
the smallness of their prints 1837. 3. A manu- 
facturer in a small way of business, who 
works as a journeyman 1870. 

Littleness (li-t’Inés), [OE. Ujlelnes; see 
LITTLE a, and -NESS.] The attribute of being 
little (see LrrruE a.). Also with a and pl. 

I confess, T love L. almost in all things, A little 
(onvenient Estate, a little chearful House, a little 
Company, and a very little Feast COWLEY. L. of 
soul 1779, Vainglorious littlenesses H, WALPOLE. 

Little-worth, a, (sb.) Now arch. and Se. 
ME. Of little worth; esp. Sc. = of worthless 
character. 

Littoral (lixtórál Also litoral. 1656. [- 
L. littoralis, var. of litoralis, f. litus, litor- 
Shore; see -AL.] A. adj. Of or pertaining to 
the shore; existing, taking place upon, or 
adjacent to the shore. b. Zool., Geol., eto.: 
Growing, living, or deposited on the ‘littoral 
zone” (see quot. 1876) 1661. 

The l. extent of Italy 1869. b. The Littoral 
Hone ] lies between high and low water mark 

76. 


B. sb. A littoral district; the region lying 
along the shore. [After It. littorale, Fr. 
littoral.) 1828, 

The towns along the Mediterranean 1. 1859. 

Liturgic (litd-adgik). 1656. [- med.L. 
liturgicus — Gr. recroupyucds; gee LITURGY, -IC.] 
A. adj. = LrrURGICAL. b. Gr. Antiq. (Cf. 
Lirurey 3.) 1849. B, sb. pl. t1. ? Liturgical 
books. Barrow. 2. a. The study of liturgies, 
their form, origin, ete. b. That part of 
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pastoral theology which deals with the 
conduct of public worship, 1855. 

Liturgical (litd-1d3ikil), a. 1641. [f. as 
prec. ; see -ICAL.] Pertaining to or connected 
with public worship; having to do with 


liturgies, or spec. with the Liturgy or 
Eucharistic service. Also, pertaining to 
liturgics. 


L. day: a day on which mass was celebrated. 
Tatu gtcally adv. from a l. point of view; in a 

urgy. 

Liturgiology (litdidzig-léd3i). 1803. [f. 
LrrURGY + -LOGY.] The science which treats 
of liturgies. Hence Litu:rgiolo-gical a. 
Liturgio-logist, one skilled in 1. 

Liturgist (li-tpidgist). 1649. [f. LITURGY + 
-1st.} 1. One who uses or favours the use of à 
liturgy. 2. An authority on liturgies; a 
compiler of a liturgy or liturgies 1657. 3. One 
who celebrates divine worship 1848. 

1. The lip-work of every Prelatical L, MrrT. 

Liturgy (li-t#ad3i). 1560. [— Fr. liturgie or 
late L, liturgia — Gr. X«rovpy(a public service, 
worship of the gods, f. Aerovpyós public 
servant, minister, f. *Aciros public, prob. var. 
Of Xjros public, f. Anés, Ionic form of Aaós 
people, + -epyos performing.] 1. The service 
of the Holy Eucharist; prop. that of the 
Eastern Church. In liturgies, used spec. of 
the different types of Eucharistic service, 2, 
A form of public worship; a collection of 
formularies for the conduct of this 1593. 
Also fig. b. Chiefly with the: The Book of 
Common Prayer 1029. 3. Gr. Antiq. At 
Athens, a publie office or duty discharged 
by the richer citizens at their own expense 
1836. 

2. fig. The Liturgie of Loue, Ouid de arte amandi 
B. JONS. 

JLituus (litiu,js) 1611. [L.] 1. Rom. 
Antiq: a. The crooked staff borne by an 
augur. b. A curved trumpet, a clarion. 2. 
Math. A spiral represented by the polar 
equation r'ó = a. 1758. 

Livable: see LIVEABLE. 

Live (loiv), a. 1542. [Aphetic f. ALIVE, 
repl. older Lives.} 1. That is alive; living, as 
opp. to ‘dead’. b. joc., esp. in ‘a real live —’ 
(slang) 1887. 2. transf. and fig. Full of life or 
active power 1647; full of energy; up to date; 
of present interest and importance; not obso- 
lete or exhausted (chiefly U.S.) 1877. 3. Of 
combustibles: Flaming, glowing; also transf. 
and fig. 1611. 4. Containing unexpended 
energy; (of a shell) unexploded; (of a rail, 
wire, ete.) charged with electricity; (of a 
cartridge) containing a bullet 1799. 5. a. Of 
a mineral, a rock: Native, unwrought; = L. 
vivus. b. Of air: In its native state, pure. 
1661. 6. Said of machines or parts which 
either themselves move or impart motion to 
others 1825. 7, Of or pertaining to a living 
being 1613. 

1. The importation of l. cattle 1897. L. hair, 
feathers: hair or feathers pulled from a living 
animal, Phr. A l certainty: put for a dead cer- 
tainty THACKERAY. b., A real l. glass milk-jug 
1887, philosopher 1890. 2. The I. murmur of a 
summer’s day M. ARNOLD. A new type of ‘live’ 
newspaper BRYCE. A l. issue 1900. 3. L. coal 
1611, embers BOWEN. 4. L. wire (fig.), a highly 
energetic person (orig. U.S.). 5. b. His essences 
turn’d the l. air sick TENNYSON. 6. L. azle, one 
communicating power, as dist. from a dead or 
blind axle KNIGHT. L. ring, a circular gang of 
wheels, as used in the turn-tables of draw-bridges, 
and in those for locomotives KNIGHT. 7. L. weight, 
the weight of an animal while living. 
; L-birth, the fact of a child's bein 
ole Brickmaking, the flue; 1. load, 
the load. which a structure (or vehicle) is 
subjected in addition to its own weight; -matter 
Printing, type in page or column ready for 

rinting; -steam, (a) steam from the boiler at 
ts full pressure; dist, from dead-steam; (b) steam 
from the boiler: dist. from ezhaust-steam. b. In 
names of contrivances for holding living objects 
or for examining them microscopically, as /.-boz, 
-trap, -well. 

Live (liv), v. Pa. t. and pple. lived (livd). 
[OE. (i) libban (pa. t. lifde), (ii) lifian (pa. t. 
lifode), corresp. to OFris. libba, liva, OS. 
libbian, lebon, OHG. lebén (G. leben), ON. 
lifa live, remain, Goth. liban; f. Gmc. base 
*lib- remain, continue; see LIFE, LEAVE v.!] 
1. intr. To be alive; to have life either as an 
animal or as a plant; to be capable of vital 
functions. (In this sense the compound 
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present is living, not the simple present, is 
now usual) b. fig. Of things: To exist, be 
found (poet.) 1593. 2. To feed, subsist (tby, 
tof, on, upon, twith, rarely tin the actual 
food or the means of providing it) OE. Also 
fig. 3. To procure oneself the means of sub- 
sistence (by, tof, on or upon, twith) OK. 4, To 
pass life in a specified fashion, indicated by 
an adv. or advb. phr. (see below) OF. 5. 
quasi-frans, with cognate obj. = 4, OE. b. 
transf. in Hunting. To keep up (the pace). 
Also absol. in phr, fo l. with hounds 1840. 
6. quasi-frans. To l. down: ta. To outlive 
(nonce-use) b, To silence, wear out (pre- 
judice, slander, etc.) by a blameless course of 
life. c. To lose hold of (a fancy) as life goes 
on. 1781. 7. trans. To express in one's life 
1542, 8, To have life that deserves the name; 
to enjoy or use one's life abundantly 1006. 
9. To continue in life; to have one’s life pro- 
longed OE. b. fig. (poet. and rhet.) Of things: 
To survive, continue in operation 1768. 10. 
Chiefly of a vessel: To escape destruction; to 
remain afloat. Also quasi-frans. of persons. 
1601. 11. To continue in the memory of men; 
to escape oblivion 1586. 12. To dwell, reside. 
Also, to cohabit ME. Also fig. 

1. And Toseph said. . Doeth my father yet liue? 
Gen. 45:3, b. No glory liues behinde the backe of 
such Much Ado 1, i. 110. 2. A man lyueth not in 
breed aloon Wycrrr Matt. 4:4. To liue vpon other 
mens labours 1583. To l. on one's means 1852, 
3. Every one. .must l. by his trade 1796. Phr. To 
l. from HAND TO MOUTH, To l. by one's wits: see 

IT. Provb. L. and let. l, 4. Wych tyme he lyuyd. 
more vertusely T, STARKEY. We l. in quite a 
small way 1836. They saw no society; lived 
wholly to their work CARLYLE. Phr, Tol. in clover 
(see CLOVER). T'o l. fast (see Fast adv), Tol, well; 
(a) to feed luxuriously; (b) to be well to do; P] to 
live a virtuous life. Fo l. in (or within) oneself: to 
rely upon oneself for occupation and diversion, 
not upon ‘society’. tTo. up: fig. to live on a high 
level (DRYDEN). To l. up to: not to fall below 
(principles, rules, etc.). Mo, to push expenditure 
to the linis of (one's fortune). 5. This is no life 
for men at armes to liue MARLOWE & NASHE. 7. 
Our Minister lives Sermons FULLER. To l. a lie 
1770. 8. He was living up to the last days of his 
life THACKERAY, 9. To the use of A. for 99 years, 
if he should so long 1. CRUISE. While the tree 
lived, he in these flelds lived on M. ARNOLD. 
Phr. To l. out: to complete (a term of life); to 
survive the end of (a period). To I. to (be or do 
so and so). Long l. (formerly simply L.) the king! 
b. E'en in our Ashes |. their wonted Fires GRAY. 
10. It was impossible for the Boat to I. any longer 
in that Sea 1071. The savages in the boat 
never could l. out the storm DE Fox. 11. Mens 
euill manners, liue in Brasse, their Vertues We 
write in Water SHAKS. 12. It was admitted that, 
they lived together 1891. Phr, To l. in: (of AOp 
assistants) to reside in the establishment; opp. to 
to l. out. To l. in (a room, etc.): to treat as one’s 
ordinary abode. To l. out (U.S. colloq): to be in 
domestic service, 

Comb. L. (for) ever, (a) = LIVELONG sb. 1 and 2; 
(b) Everlasting Flower. 

Liveable, livable (li-vib’l), a. 1004. [f. 
LIVE v. + -ABLE.] fl. Conducive to (com- 
fortable) living. PEPYS. 2. Of a house, room, 
locality: That may be lived in; suitable for 
living in 1814. 3. Of life: That can be lived ; 
supportable 1841. 4. Of persons (also 
liveable with); That may be lived with; 
companionable 1860. 

2. His rooms at the top of the Albany are very. 
liveable 1849. Hence Li-veableness, |, quality. 

Lived (loivd), a. 1589. [f. LIFE sb. + -ED*.] 
Having (such or so long) life. 

tLi-velihead. 1412. |f. LIVELY + -HEAD.] 
1. Liveliness; vivacity 1717. b. Living form. 
Also, condition of being alive. -1696. 2. 
Means of living; also, inheritance 1590. 

Livelihood? (loi:»vlihud). OE. [Alteration, 
by assim. to LIVELY and -HOOD, of liflode 
course of life, maintenance, sustenance, 
OE. liflád, f. lif LIFE + lad course, way (see 
LODE, LOAD sb..] tl. Lifetime; manner of 
life; conduct —1581. 2. Means of living, 
maintenance ME. fb. Food, victuals 1088. 
fAlso fig. 13. Income, revenue, stipend 
pl. emoluments —1621. +4. Property yielding 
an income; an estate, inheritance, patri- 
mony -1627. 

2. Phr. To earn, gain, get, make, seek al. Fisher- 
men who gain their l. on its waters HERSCHEL. 

fLivelihood*. 1506. [f. LIVELY a. + 
-HOOD.] Liveliness, in various senses —1646. 


LIVELONG 


"The tirrany of her sorrowes takes all liuelihood 
from her cheeke SHAKS. 

Livelong, live-long (li-vlgn), sb. 1578. (f. 
Live v. + LONG adv.) A name of plants. 
1, Sedum telephium, ORPINE. 12. American 
Cudweed, Antennaria margaritacea —1656. 

Livelong (li-vlon), a. poet. and rhet. Also 
Se. lee-lang. (ME. lefe longe, leve longe, 
ie. LIEF, LONG a.'; cf. G. die liebe lange 
nacht, In Xvi apprehended as f. LIVE a. 
or v., and consequently altered in form.] 1. 
Emotional intensive of long. Chiefly in the I. 
day, night. 2. nonce-use. That lives long; 
lasting 1630, 93. Taken as = LIFELONG 2 
(prob. with pronunc. loiv-) FREEMAN. 

1. He watched there the lee-lang night Hoaa. 2. 
"Thou in our wonder and astonishment Hast built 
thy self a 1, Monument MILT., 

Lively (loi-vli), a. [OE. liftié, f. lif LIFE + 
-lié -nY',] T4. = Live a, 1, LIVING —1038. 
tb. = Live a. 3, 5, LiviNG —1032. fc. Of or 
pertaining to a living person. Of instruction, 
otc.: Imparted viva voce. 1709. 12, Neces- 
sary to life, vital 1040. 3. Of an image, pic- 
ture, ete. : Life-like, animated, vivid. (Cf. 4.) 
ME. 4. Full of life; see quots. ME. 5. Of 
colour, light, etc.: Vivid, brilliant, fresh ME. 
6. Gay, sprightly 1580. 7, Naut. Of a vessel: 
Capable of rising lightly to the sea 1697. 

1. What shall I doe Now I behold thy liuely 
body so? SHAKS. c. This [sc, Moses] is he. . who 
receiued the liuely oracles [Ady Covra], to giue 
vnto vs Acts 7:38. 3. Full l. is the semblaunt, 
though the substance dead SPENSER. A l. 
description of [ete.] 1849. 4. A man. .of l, parts 
LAW, A l, remembrance 1769, consciousness of 
the truth M. ARNOLD. A more l, combustion 
1854. A pretty l. week 1887. joc. Things are 
getting 1, 1891, 5. Her liuelie colour kil'd with. 

leadlie cares SHAKS. 6. An entertaining and 1. 
Essay 1750. L. in conversation 1868. Hence 
Li'velily adv. Li-veliness. 

Lively (loi-vli), adr. Now rare. [OE. 
liflide, f. as prec. + -LY*; re-formed in XIV.] 
t1. (OK, only.) So as to impart life, 12. Asa 
living person or thing —1590. 3. With 
animation, actively, briskly, vigorously ME. 
4. In a life-like manner; vividly ME.; 
felenrly, plainly —1073. 15. Of a vessel: 
(Floating) in a lively manner (see LIVELY 
à. 7), BMEATON. 

3. You must act 1.; do it without distraction 
CROMWELL, 4. Wel koude he peynten lifly that it 
wroghte CHAUOER, 

Liven (loi:v'n), v. collog. 1884. [f. LIFE 
+ -BN*. Cf. ENLIVEN.] To make or become 
lively; to brighten. Also with up. 

Live-oak (loivv,o"k). 1610, [LIVE a.) An 
American evergreen tree (Quercus virens) 
growing in the southern Atlantic States. 
Applied to some other species in the Pacific 
States. 

Liver! (li-vox). [OE. lifer = OF ris. livere, 
MDu. lever (Du. lever), OHG, libara (G. 
leber), ON. lifr :- Gmo. *libró, having no 
certain cognates.) 1. A large glandular 
organ in vertebrate animals, serving to 
secrete bile and to purify the venous blood. 
Also, the flesh of this, e.g. used as food. (Its 
colour is usually dark reddish-brown.) b. 
Applied to analogous organs or tissues in 
invertebrates 1841. 2. fig. and allusive. a. As 
a vital organ of the body (coupled with 
brain and heart); also, as the supposed seat of 
love and violent passion. (Now only arch.) 
b. A while l. is spoken of as characterizing a 
coward; whence white-livered, ME. 3. Liver- 
complaint, Often qualified as bronze, 
cirrholic, hobnailed 1. 1805, 4. Old Chem. 
Applied (tr. L. hepar) to certain liver- 
coloured substances, e.g. metallic sulphides, 
and compounds of a metal or of sulphur 
with an ‘alkali’ 1664. 5, Agric. ‘Livery’ soil 
1803. 6. adj. Liver-coloured 1868. 

1. A fry'd 1. and bacon GOLDSM. Line of the l, 
also L.-lHine (Palmistry): the line which stretches 
from the wrist to the base of the little finger. 2. a. 
To quench the coale which in his liuer glowes 
SHAKS. Luer. 47. To you (the Liuer, Heart, and. 
Braine of Britaine) By whom (I grant) she lines 
Cymb. v. v. 15. b. How manie cowards. . Who 
tend white as milke 
Ie 
. 1898. of antimony, 
Salt-peter and Fire PHILLIPS. ox S 

attrib. and Comb., as l. abscess, attack, colour, 
disease, disorder, etc.; l.-coloured adj.; L-brown. 
a., dark brownish red; -complaint, disease of the 
1; 1. fluke, a trematoid worm infesting the 1.; 


symptoms of disordered 1. 


Liver? (li-voa), ME. [f. LIVE v.  -ER'] 
1. One who is alive; a living creature. Now 
rare. Also, an inhabitant (chiefly U.S.). b. 
One who lives (in a specified way, for a long 
time, etc.) ME. 2. One who lives a life of 
pleasure (= Fr. viveur). R. S. SURTEES. 

1. A L. on Sasquehanna River 1747. b. The 

jueen. . will be no long |. SWIFT. A loose 1. 1836. 

‘ood l.: (a) one who leads a good life; (b) one given 
to good living. 

Liver’ (loi-vox). 1668. [Back-formation 
from Liverpool.) A name arbitrarily given to 
the bird figured in the arms of the city of 
Liverpool. (It was orig. intended for the 
eagle of St. John the Evangelist.) 

Liver, etc., aphetic f. DELIVER, etc. 

Liveried (li-vasid), a. 1634. [f. LIVERY sh. 
+ -ED*.] Dressed in, furnished with, or 
wearing a livery. 

Liverpudlian (livorpp'dliàn). 1833,  [f. 
Liverpool (with joc. substitution of puddle for 
pool) + -IAN.] adj. Belonging to Liverpool. 
sb. A native or inhabitant of Liverpool. 

Liverwort (li-vorwat). ME. [tr. med.L. 
HzPaTICA (applied to plants having liver- 
shaped parts or used in liver diseases).] A 
name of various plants. 1. = HEPATICA 2. 
Sometimes called Stone L. 2. Anemone 
(Hepatíca) triloba; = HEPATICA 1, Formerly 
called Noble L., Three-leaf L. (In U.S. liver- 
leaf.) 1578, t3. Agrimony —1617. 

Livery (li-vori), sb. ME. [— AFr. liveré, 
(O)Fr. livrée, subst. use of fem. pa. pple. of 
livrer dispense, deliver (:— L. liberare; seo 
LIBERATE v.), in med.L. liberare deliver up, 
hand over; see -Y*.] 1. a. The dispensing of 
food, provisions, or clothing to retainers or 
servants; hence gen. provision, allowance. 
b. The food or provisions so dispensed; a 
ration. Now Hist. c. Allowance of provender 
for horses. Now rare or Obs. exc. in LIVERY- 
STABLE. 1440. 2. A distinctive suit or badge 
bestowed by a person upon his retainers or 
servants; a distinctive badge or suit worn by 
a servant or official, a member of à com- 
pany, ete.; the distinctive uniform style of 
dress worn by a person’s servants, etc. (now 
only men-servants) ME. Also transf. and fig. 
13. collect. sing. a. Retainers or servants in 
livery. ME. b. Following, faction —1013. 
€. = livery company or the liverymen of a 
company 1521. t4. Lodging; quarters —1525. 
5. Law. a, The legal delivery of property into 
a person's possession. b. The writ by which 
possession is obtained from the court of 
wards. ME. 16. gen. The action of handing 
over; delivery (of goods, money, etc., of a 
writ) -1745, 7. A particular sort of wool, 
that which comes from the breech of the 
animal 1837, 8, U.S. A livery-stable. 

1. There he made large lyueray, Bothe of ale 
and of wyne 1492, c. Phr, At l.: (of a horse) kept 
for the owner, and fed and groomed at a fixed 
charge. 2. Phr. Zn lL.: wearing a particular l. Out 
of l.: (of a servant) not dressed in L; wearing plain 
clothes. A Servant out of I. leaped from the box 
LYTTON. fig. Ni 
sober Liverie all things clad MILT. 3. c. Phr, 7* 


Obtain possession of lands. L. of seisin (often 
erron I. and seisin): the delivery of property into 
the corporal possession of a person; a of a 
house, by giving him the key, or the like; of 
land, by handing him a P or e of turf, 
Ue ar virtually abolished by 8 & 9 Vict. cap. 


attrib. and Comb., esp. in sense ‘kept at livery or 
for hire’, as I. horse, nag; transf. L. friend, mistress, 
ete.; also 1. company, one of the London City 
companies which had formerly a distinctive 
costume used on special occasions; 1. fine, the 
payment due from those who become liverymen 
in a London company; 1. servant, a servant who 


LIXIVIUM 


wears L; t1. table, a table on which ‘liveries” or 
rations were put; hence, a side table. 
Hence fLi-very v. to array in or as in a 1, 


HAKS. 

Livery (li-vəri), a. 1778. [f. LIVER? + -y'.] 
1. Of the consistency or colour of liver; dial. 
(of soil) heavy, tenacious. 2, collog. Liverish 
(mod.). 

Li-very-man, li-veryman. 1682. 11. A 
liveried retainer or servant —1711. 2, A 
freeman of the City of London entitled to 
wear the livery of his company, and to 
exercise other privileges 1082. 3. A keeper of 
or attendant at a livery-stable 1841. 

2. All freemen or Liverymen of this city hath a 
Right to Choose their sherriffs 1710. 

Livery-stable. 1705. A stable where 
horses are kept at livery, or are let out for 
hire. (Also l. and bait stable.) 

fLives. [OE. lifes, gen. sing. of lif LIFE 
8b.; see LIVE a.] a. pred, = alive; occa 
sb., the living —ME. b, attrib, = live, 1 
—1600. 

b. No lyues creature Be it of fyssh, or bryd, or 
beest, or man CHAUCER, 

Live stock, li-ve-stock. 1775. Domestic 
animals generally ; any animals kept or dealt 
in for use or profit. Also fransf. 

Livid (li-vid), a. a1500. [- Fr. livide or L. 
lividus, f. livére be bluish; see -Ip'.] Of a 
bluish leaden colour; discoloured as by a 
bruise; black and blue. 

There followed no Carbuncle, no purple. or 
liuide Spots BACON, So Livi-dity (1477), Livid- 
ness (1656), l. quality or condition; a palo- 
bluish discoloration, 

Living (li-vin), vbl. sb. ME, [f. LIVE v. + 
-ING'.] 1. The action of LIVE v. in various 
senses. 2. The action, process, or method of 
gaining one's livelihood 1538. 3. The means 
of living; livelihood, maintenance; falso, an 
endowment ME. b. Food; tpl. victuals ME. 
14. Property, esp. landed estate; pl. estates, 
possessions —1813. fb. A tenement —1819. 5. 
Eccl. A benefice. More fully ecclesiastical, 
spiritual l. ME. 

1. There would be no |. for me in a cave DR For. 
Plain 1. and high thinking are no more WORDSW. 
2. To. .fynd to them some honest lyvyngs 1538. 
3. Phr. To earn, get, make al. 4, Men whose luing 
lieth together in one Shire BACON. 5. To take al. 
only to get a 1., is an horrid impiety 1703. 

attril id Comb., as L.-room, -wagon, etc.; l- 
broker; L.-wage, a wage on which a worker can 
live; so I. price. 

Living (li-vin), ppl. a. OE. [f. LIVE v. + 
-ING*.] 1. Predicatively, or attrib. following 
the sb.: Alive, or when alive. 2. attrib. That 
lives or has life. a. Said of the Deity OE. b. 
of human beings, etc. In mod. use, ‘now (or 
then) existing or living’, ‘contemporary’ 
ME. c. transf. (a) In phrases of biblical 
origin. Of water: Constantly flowing; also, 
refreshing. (b) Of coals: Burning, flaming. 
Cf, Live a. 3. (c) Of rock, stone: Native. ME. 
d. Of a language: Stillin vernacular use. (Cf. 
dead language.) 1706. e, fig. ME. 3. Of or per- 
taining to a living person or what is living 
1676. 4. = LIVELY a. 4-0. 1718. 

1. Where a testator. .gives to his four children 
then l. JARMAN. 2, a. The Church of the liuing 
God 1 Tim. 3:15. b, He was generally esteemed 
the greatest 1. master of the art of war MACAULAY. 
Phr. The l. (absol.): those who are alive. The land 
of the l. (see Ps. 27:13, 52:5, etc.). L. skeleton: a 
person of very emaciated frame. c. In a spacious 
cave of l, stone DRYDEN, The fish ponds. . were 
fed by al. stream 1843, e. The 1. question of the 
hour O. W. Hous. The l. fact 1871, Phr, L. 
death: a state of misery not fit to be called life. 
3. Phr. Within l. memory: within the recollection 
of persons still alive. L. force = Vis viva (VT 
4. A l. image of the man 1888. ZD. gale (Naut.): 
a tremendous gale. Hence Li-ving-ly adv., 
ness. 

Livor (loi-voa). 1607. [- L. livor, in both 
senses.] 1. Path. Lividness, discoloration of 
the skin 1656. 12. Ill-will, malignity —1675. 

\iLivre (livr). 1563, (Fr. :- L. libra pound; 
cf. Lira, LITRE.) An old French money of 
account, divided into 20 sols (or sous), and 
about equal to the present franc. 

JLixivium (liksi-vidm), Pl. -ia. 1612. [7 
late L. liziviwm, subst. use of L. liziv(i)us 
made into lye, f. liz ashes, lye.) Water 
impregnated with alkaline salts extracted 
from wood ashes (or other substances); lye. 
Hence Lixi-vial a. of or pertaining to l.; 
obtained by lixiviation; talso formerly, 


ing 


LIZARD 


alkaline, Lixi-viate a. obtained by 
lixiviation; of or pertaining to a l. or to 
lixivial salts; alkaline; sb. a 1.; Lixi-viate v. 
trans. to impregnate with 1.; to subject to 
lixiviation; Lixivia-tion, the action or 
process of separating a soluble from an 
insoluble substance by percolation of water, 
as salts from wood ashes. Lixi-vious a. = 
lizivial. 

Lizard (li-ziad), [ME. lesard(e — OFr. 
lesard, -arde (mod. lézard, -arde), repr. L. 
lacertus, lacerta, which appears to be identical 
with Jacerius muscle; cf. the etym. of 
MUSCLE.] 1, A small reptile of the genus 
Lacerta or other genera of the order Lacer- 
lilia, having an elongated body, a long tail, 
four legs, and a sealy or granulated hide; in 
scientific use, any reptile of this order; some- 
times extended to the larger saurians, as the 
crocodiles, 2. A figure of a lizard; esp. in Her. 
1455. 3. A fancy variety of the canary. In 
full 1. canary. 1865, 4, Naut. A piece of rope 
haying a thimble or block spliced into one or 
both ends 1794. 5. A piece of timber with a 
forked end, used in dragging a heavy stone, 
ete, 1875. 

attrib. and Comb., as 1.-bird, dragon, animals 
half l. and half bird or dragon; I. canary (see 3); 
TH. fish, (a) the horse-mackerel or scad; (b) a fish 
of the genus Synodus; -green, a colour like that 
of the green |. (Lacerta viridis); also as adj.; 
-skin 4., je of the skin of al. b. with lizard's, 
as lizard's tail, a N. Amer. plant of the genus 
Saururus, with small white flowers in a slender 
spike; in the W. Indies, applied to Heckeria 
pellata, 

"Il (1; after a consonant 'l). 1576. Contr. f. 
Wut, after pronouns ending in a vowel; 
occas., colloq., after other words, as in 
that'll do. Formerly also "le, as in Ile or Ple, 
ete. 

LL. Contr. for L. legum of laws, in degrees, 
as LL.B. = Legum Baccalaureus, Bachelor of 
Laws, LL.D. = Legum Doctor, Doctor of 
Laws. 

Llama (li'má, Sp. lya-ma). 1600. [- Sp. 
llama, cited as Peruvian in 1535 and 1500.] 
A S. Amer, ruminant quadruped, Auchenia 
llama, closely allied to the camel, but smaller, 
humpless, and woolly-haired; used as a beast 
of burden in the Andes. b. (Material made 
of) its wool 1882. 

liLlano (lino, Sp. lya:no). 1613. [Sp. = L. 
planum PLAIN.) A level treeless plain or 
steppe in the northern parts of S. America. 

Lloyd's (loidz). [f. the name of Edward 
Lloyd who opened a coffee-house in London 
in 1088, a resort of shipping underwriters,] 
The incorporated society of marine under- 
Writers in London (1871). 

Ls Register, an annual alphabetic list, of ships 
assigned to various classes; see also A IV. 2, 

Lo (lö), int, arch. (G) ME. 16 :- OK. là, 
excl. of surprise, grief, or joy, (with voc.) 
0t (ii) ME. 16, prob, short for lõke :- OE. 
lca, imper. of lécian Look.] ta. In early 
use, à vague exclam. = mod. O! or Oh! 
b. = Look! See! Behold! Also freq. in mod. 
use, Lo and behold. 

Lo! He comes with clouds descending WESLEY. 

Loach (lots). ME. [- (O)Fr. loche, in AL. 
lochia (c1200); of unkn. origin.) 1, A small 
European freshwater fish, Cobitis (Nema- 
chilus) barbatula (-us), esteemed for food; 
also, any fish of the family Cobitide. +2. fig. 
A simpleton 1020, 

Load (ld) sb. [OK. lad way, journey, 
conveyance = OHG., leita course, leading, 
procession (G, leite), ON. leið way, course i= 
Gme. *lai0, whence *latüjan LEAD v.! The 
development of meaning has been infl. by 
assoc. with LADE v. Of. LODE.] tl. Carriage. 
Also, an act of loading. —1523. 2. That which 
is to be carried; a burden. Also, the amount 
Usually carried; e.g. cart-L, wagon-l., etc. 
ME. b. Hence, this customary quantity, 
laken as a unit of measure or weight for 
certain substances ME. c. The charge of a 
fire-arm 1692, 3, A material object or a force, 
Acting or conceived as a weight, clog, or the 
like 1503. 4. Mech., etc. a. Amount of 
Pressure on a structure due either to its own 
Weight or to a superimposed weight 1871. 

- Amount of external resistance to be over- 
come by a machine or prime mover 1895. 
€. Electr. The amount of current supplied by 
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à dynamo or generating station at any given 
time 1902. 5. fig. A burden (of affliction, sin, 
responsibility, etc.) 1593. 6. Loads: super- 
abundance, ‘heaps’ (colloq.) 1606. 

2. Æneas bare a living loade SHAKS. b. As a 
measure, a l. of wheat is usually 40 bushels, of 
lime 64 (in some districts 32) bushels, of timber 50 
cubic feet, of hay 36 trusses (= 18 cwt.), etc. Al. 
of lead ore (in the Peak, Derbyshire) = 9 dishes 
(see DISH sb. 6 b). Wheat futures are usually 
dealt with in ‘loads’. A 1. is a thousand quarters 
1898. 3. 2 Hen. VI, 1. ii. 2. 5. Our life's a 1. 
DRYDEN. 
and Comb., as I. displacement, draught, 
lacement or draught of a vessel when 
factor, the ratio of the average to the 
m amount of work, power, etc., of con- 
sumption to production, etc.; L-line = LOAD- 
WATER-LINE. 

Load (ló"d), v. Pa. pple. loaded; dial. 
loaden. 1495. [f. Loap sb.] 1. trans. To put 
a load on or in; to furnish with a burden, 
cargo, or lading; to charge with a load. Freq. 
in pa. pple. 1503. 2. To place on or in a 
vehicle as a load for transport; to put on 
board as cargo 1495. b. absol. or intr. To 
take in one's load or cargo. Also with up. 

1720. 3. To add a weight to, to add to the 
weight of; to be a burden upon; to oppress 
with a material weight; to weight, spec. with 
lead; to increase the resistance in the work- 
ing of (a machine) by the addition of a weight 
1578. b. To adulterate with something to 
increase the weight or ‘body’ of 1860. 4. To 
supply in excess or overwhelming abundance 
with. Chiefly in pa. pple. 1577, 5. To put 
the charge into (a firearm); also absol. 1626. 
6. fig. To weigh down, burden, oppress (with 
something immaterial) 1526. b. To over- 
whelm with abuse, reproaches, etc. 1662. 7. 
To pile on (rare) 1580. b. Painting. To lay 
(colour) on thickly in opaque masses 1859. 
8. intr. To collect into a heap; to become 
clogged 1806. 9. refl. and intr. (Stock- 
ezchange.) To buy heavily of stock. Also To 
be loaded up: to have large quantities of a 
thing in hand as security. 1885. 10. Life- 
insurance. To increase (a premium) by 
adding a charge (called the ‘loading’) for 
contingencies, etc.; to charge (a life) with a 
‘loaded’ premium 1867. 

1. A large Dutch ship. .Joaden with tea 1775. 2. 
We were to I. mahogany for home 1900. 3. Trees 
loaden with fairest Fruit MILT. A bat loaded with 
lead 1802. A stomach loaded with food. A table 
loaded with delicacies (mod.). b. To 1. paper, i.e. 
to adulterate it with clay or cheap fibres 
Loaded claret THACKERAY, 4. Loaded H 
charged, fraught, or heavily laden with; Loaded 
with Riches and Honours STEELE. 6. Lest so 
stern a solitude should 1. And break thy being 
J. H. NEWMAN. 

Loaded (16*-déd), ppl. a. 1661, [f. LOAD v. 
+ -ED'.] 1. In senses of Loap v. b. Weighted, 
esp. with lead, as a 1. stick, whip 1771. *«|c. 
Charged with magnetism. [After LoAD- 
STONE.] PRIOR. 2. techn. Of wine: Adulterated 
80 as to appear full-bodied. Of the tongue: 
Thickly furred. Of the liver: Charged with 
excess of bile. Of the urine: Surcharged with 
salts, ete. 1860. 3. U.S, slang. Drunk 1890. 
1. Where ease my l. Heart? OTWAY. b. L. : 
dice so weighted with lead as to fall oftenest with 
à particular face upwards. 

Loaden (lod'n), v. Obs. exc. dial. 1568. 
If. LOAD sb. + -EN'.] frans. = LOAD v. 

Loader (lo"dox. 1470. (f. LOAD v. + -ER'.] 
1. One who or that which loads, b. An 
attendant whose business it is to load guns 
for a man who is shooting game 1869. 12. 
ADD. a dicing term; a doublet. Also fig. 
DRYDEN. 3. A gun which is loaded in a 
partieular way, as in BREECH-LOADER, MUZ- 
ZLE-loader, single-loader 1858. 
Loading (10»din), vbl. sb. 
P. + -ING'.] 1. The action of LOAD v. 1523. 
2. Life-insurance. The practice of making an 
addition to the pure premium for expenses 
and contingencies. Hence, the difference 
between the premium payable by the 
assured and the net premium deducible from 
any table at the time in use. 1867. 3. concr. A 
load, lading, cargo. Now rare. 1494. 

1. Phr. + Bill of l. = bill of lading. 

Loading (16"-din), ppl. a. 1625. [f. LOAD v. + 
JING*.] 1. That loads 1891. 2. tfig. Burden- 
some, oppressive 1642. 3, That is loaded in 
@ specified way; as in breech-loading 1858. 


1887. 
with: 


1494. [f. Loap 
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Loadstar: see LODESTAR. 

Loadstone, lodestone (ló"dsto"n). 1515. 
If. load LODE + STONE sb. Literally ‘way- 
stone', from the use of the magnet in guiding. 
mariners.] 1. Magnetic oxide of iron; a piece 
of this used as a magnet. 2. fig. Something 
which attracts 1577. 

2. Load-star of love, and load-stone of all hearts 


1649. 

fLoa:dum. Also lodam(e, ete. 1591. 
[Origin unc.] A game of cards; in one form, 
called losing l., the loser won the game —1755. 

Load-water-line. 1769. The line of 
floatation of a ship when she has her full cargo 
on board. (Called also load-line, Plimsoll's 
mark, ete.) Hence Load-water-draught, 
-len$th. Load-water-section, a hori- 
zontal section at the load-water-line in the 
ship-builder’s draught. 

Loaf (10"f), sb.' P1. loaves (ló*vz). [OE. hlaf 
= OHG. leip (G. laib, tleib), ON. hleifr 
loaf, Goth. Alaifs bread :- Gmc, *xlaibaz.] 
1. Bread. Obs. exc. dial. 2. A portion of 
bread baked in one mass; one of the portions, 
of uniform size and shape, into which a batch 
of bread is divided OE. 3. A moulded conical 
mass of sugar; a sugar-loaf ME. 14. A mass 
or lump (of anything) 1694. 5. A head (of a 
cabbage) 1585. 

2. Brown L., a 1. of BROWN BREAD. White l, one 
made of fine wheaten flour only. Provb. For 
better is halfe a lofe than no bread 1546. Phr. 
Loaves and fishes (fig. after John 6:26): pecuniary 
benefit as a motive for religious profession (or, 
occas., for a show of publie spirit). Comb.: l.-cake 
U.S., a plain cake made in the form of a loaf. 

Loaf (10"f), v. 1578. [f. Loar sb. 5.] intr. 
To form a loaf or head. 

Loaf (ló"f), v.* slang. 1838. [prob. back- 
formation from contemp. loafer, which may 
be based on G. landláufer vagabond, tramp 
(whence U.S. landloafer), f. land LAND sb. + 
laufen (dial. lofen) run.] intr. To spend time 
idly. Also quasi-frans. To idle away (time). 
So Loaf sb.*, the action of loafing 1855. 
Loafer 1835. 

Loaf-sugar. 1440, Sugar refined and 
moulded into a loaf or conical mass. 

Loam (ló"m), sb. (OE. làm = (M)Du. leem, 
MLG. lëm (whence G. lehm), rel. to OHG. 
leimo (G. dial. leimen) :- WGme. *laima, 
*laimo, f. *lai-, *if- be sticky; see LIME sb.!] 
11. Clay, clayey earth, mud —1657. b. loosely, 
Earth, ground, soil (arch.) ME. 2. Clay 
moistened with water so as to form a paste; 
spec. & composition of moistened clay and 
sand with chopped straw, etc., used in 
making bricks and casting-moulds, plaster- 
ing walls, grafting, etc. 1395. 3. A rich soil 
composed chiefly of clay and sand with an 
admixture of decomposed vegetable matter 
1664. 4. attrib. or adj. Made or consisting of 
loam 1536. 

1. A House of Clay best fits a Guest of Lome 
1633. 2. But we wash a wall of l.; we labour in 
vain HOOKER. 3. The fruity district of deep 1. T. 
Harpy. Hence m ». to cover, plaster, or 
dress with |. Loa-my a. of, pertaining to, con- 
sisting of, or resembling 1. 

Loan (ló"n), sb.* ME. [- ON. lán, corresp. 
to OE. ln (see LEND v.'), MDu, /éne (Du. 
leen), OHG. léhan (G. lehn, lehen) :- Gme. 
*laixwniz-, -az-; cogn. w. LEND v.!] fl. A 
gift or grant from a superior —1470. 2. A 
thing lent; esp. a sum of money lent for a 
time, to be returned in money or money's 
worth, and usually at interest ME, b. fig. 
Said, in recent use, of a word, a custom, etc. 
‘borrowed’ or adopted by one people from 
another 1891. 3. The action, or an act, of 
lending ME. 4. National finance. a. A con- 
tribution of money, formerly often forced, 
from individuals or public bodies, towards 
the expenses of the state, acknowledged by 
the government as a debt 1439. b. An 
arrangement or contract by which a govern- 
ment receives upon its own credit advances 
of money on specified conditions, esp, the 
payment of a stipulated interest 1705. 

2. Security for a pecuniary 1. 1844, 3. I am 

romis'd the |. of it [a book] HEARNE. 4. a. Since 

warez triumphed, there have been no forced 
loans, no exactions G. DUFF. b. It had been 
thought necessary to offer..ten per cent. per 

annum, on a l. 1844. 

Comb.: 1.-collection, a collection of works of art, 
curiosities, or the like, lent by their owners for 
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exhibition; -holder, one who holds debentures or 
other acknowledgements of a l.; a mortgagee; 
-money, money payable as a contribution to a 
government loan; money adyanced as a loan; 
=-monger, a loan-contractor (contemptuous); 
-society, a body of persons who pay periodical 
subscriptions to form a fund from which loans 
may be made to members of others; -word [after 
G. lehnwort 1856], a word adopted from another 
language 1861. 

Loan (lon) sb.* Now only Se. and dial. 
ME. [See LANE sb.] 1. A lane, a by-road. 
2. = LOANING 2. 1715. 

Loan (lo), v. Now chiefly U.S. ME. 
|f. Loan sb.!] (rans. To grant the loan of; to 
lend. Also with ov. Hence Loa-nable a. 
that may be loaned or lent; (of capital, ete.) 
ayailable for use in loans. 

Loaning (1o"nin). Sc. and n. dial. ME. |f. 
LOAN sb.* + -ING'.] 1. = LOAN sb.* 1, 2. An 
open uncultivated piece of ground near a 
farm-house or village, on which the cows 
are milked 1750, 

2. But now they are moaning on ilka green 1. 
The Flowers of the Forest, 

Loa-n-o:ffice. 1720. 1. An office for lend- 
ing money to private borrowers. 2. An office 
for reeciving subscriptions to a government 
loun 1777. 

fLoath, sb. [OK. lap, orig. neut. of lap 
LoATH a. In sense 2 f. LOATHE v.] 1. Some- 
thing hateful or harmful —1460. 2, Dislike, 
hatred, ill will; later, physical disgust, 
loathing —1728. 

Loath, loth (ló"p), a. 
leed, OS. led (Du. leed), OHG. leid (cf. G. 
leid. sorro pain, leider prop. compar. un- 
fortunately), ON. leidr :- Gme. *laipaz.) 
11. Hostile, angry, spiteful -ME. 12. Repul- 
sive, hateful, loathsome —1592. 13. Ugly 
—1540. 4. Averse, disinclined, unwilling. 
b. Sometimes quasi-adv. Phr, Nothing l.: not 
at all unwilling. ME. 

4. She lyueth lop of this lyf CHAUCER. The 
residue shewed themselues unwilling and loath to 
depart HAKLUYT. I..would be loth he should not 
do well Pepys, Loath to depart. Orig. the tune 
of a song (prob, containing those words) expres- 
sive of regret for departure; transf. any tune 
played as a farewell. Hence Loa'thness, the 
quality or condition of being I. 

Loathe (16) v. (OK, lāþian = OS. 
léthon, ON. leiða :- *laipojan, f. *laip- 
LoamH a.) +1. intr. To be hateful, displeasing, 
or offensive. Const. dat. or to. —1597. tb. 
impers. —1590. 12. To be or become dis- 
gusted, to feel disgust. Const. at, for, of, 
with. —1009. t3. trans. To excite loathing or 
disgust in (a person, etc.) Const. of. Also, 
to render loath /o (do something) or averse 
from (something). —1661. 4, To feel aversion 
or dislike for; to be reluctant fo (do some- 
thing). Now only: To have an intense 
aversion for; to regard with utter disgust. 
ME: b. To feel a disgust for (food, etc.) 

3. They are. .good for nothing but to loath pious 
souls 1661, 4. In my soul I loath All affectation 
COWPER. Mother, 11. him HT. MARTINEAU. b. 
The full soule loatheth an honie combe Prov. 
27:7. Hence Loarther. Loa:thingly adv. 

Loathful (lowófül) a. Also Sc. laithfu'. 
1450. [f. LoATH sb, + -FUL.] 1, That is an 
object of loathing; hateful, loathsome. Now 
rare. 2. Reluctant, bashful. Now Sc. 1561. 

1. And lothefull idlenes he doth detest SPENSER. 
2. But blate and laithfu’, scarce can weel behave 
BURNS. Hence Loa:thful-ly adv., -ness. 

Loathing (16"-din), vbl. sb. ME. [f. LOATHE 
v. + -ING'.] The action of LOATHE v. ; abhor- 
rence; strong distaste (for food). 

L. of remuneration 1792, for venison 1901. 

Loathly (1061), a. [OE. làplié, f. lap 
LoATH a. + -lić -Ly'.] Hateful, disgusting, 
loathsome, repulsive, hideous, horrible. Re- 
vived in 19th c. as a literary word. 

Thou art so loothly, and so oold also CHAUCER. 
A A worm BESANT. Hence Loa-thliness (now 

Loathly (16"-dli), adv. [OE. laplice, f. lap 
LoaTH a. + -liée -Ly*.] fl. In a manner to 
cause loathing; foully, hideously —1600. tb. 
With detestation. Lear 1 i. 81. 2. Re- 
luctantly, unwillingly. Now rare. 1547. 

1. With dust and blood his locks were 1. dight 
1600. 2. The child goes, but I. 1880. 

Loathsome (16"-dsim), a. ME. [f. LOATH 
sb. + -SOME'.] 1. Exciting disgust or loath- 


(OK, lap = OFris. 
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ing; noisome, sickening; odious, repulsive, 
shocking. 12. Affected with loathing or 
disgust. Const. of. —1579. 

1. A Gouty scrofulous Substance, very loathsom. 
to look upon 1703. Errors which make some of 


Rousseau's confessions 1, STEPHEN. Hence 
Loa-thsome-ly adv., -ness. 
Loathy (loi) a. arch. 1481. [f. LOATH 


sb. + -Y'.] = prec. 

Lob (lob), sb.! ME. [prob. of LDu. origin 
and repr. adoptions of various dates and 
sources; cf. EFris. lob(be hanging lump of 
flesh, MLG., tDu. lobbe, lubbe hanging lip, 
Du. lobbes bumpkin, gawk.] t1. The pollack 
—1769. 2. A country bumpkin; a lout. Now 
dial. 1533. 3. Something pendulous, e.g. the 
wattles of a fowl, hanging ornaments, etc. 
(rare) 1688. 4, A Iump, a large piece; a nugget 
(of gold), ete. Chiefly dial. 1825. 5. Brewing. 
A thick mixture. (Cf. LOBLOLLY, LOBSCOUSE.] 


1839. 6. allrib. or adj. Rustic; loutish; 
clumsy. Also appos. as quasi-proper name. 
1508. 


2. Farewell thou L. of spirits, Ile be gon SHAKS. 
‘This L. too was made principal Prolocutor 1658. 
DE Giant..that was cal'd Lob-lie-by-the-fire 
1613. 

Lob (lob), sb.* Also lobb. 1681. [Of unkn. 
origin.] Mining. pl. Steps in a mine. Also 
applied to an irregular vein of ore resembling 
a flight of steps. 

Lob (lob), sb.* 1875. [f. LOB v.] 1. Cricket. 
A slow underhand ball. Also attrib. 2. Lawn- 
tennis. ‘A ball tossed high in the air, and, if 
possible, over the opponent's head.' Also 
attrib. in l.-volley. 1890. 

Lob (lob), v. Infi. lobbed (lobd), lobbing. 
1596. [f. Los sb.'] fl. intr. To behave like 
a lout. J. SuyTH. 2. trans. To cause or allow 
to hang heavily; to droop. ? Obs. exe. slang. 
1599. 3. inir. To move heavily or clumsily 
(often with along). Of a cabman: To crawl 
or prowl in search of a fare. 1819. 4. trans. 
To throw heavily or clumsily; to toss or bowl 
with a slow movement. In Lawn-tennis, to 
strike (a ball) well into the air so as to fall at 
the back of the opponent's court. 1847. 5. 
Brewing. To add ‘lob’ to (see LOB sb." 5) 
1838. 6. Mining. To break into &mall pieces, 
as ore preliminary to hand sorting 1875. 

2. Their poore Iades L. downe their heads SHAKS. 
3. The enemy's shells came lobbing into it [the 
trench] L. OLIPHANT. 

Lobar (16"-biia), a. 1856. [f. LOBE + -AR".] 
Pertaining to a lobe. 

Lobate (ló"be't), a. 1760. [f. LOBE + 
-ATE*.] Nat. Hist. Having or characterized 
by lobes; lobed. So Lo-bated a. 1703. Hence 
Lo-bately adv. so as to form lobes. Loba:- 
tion, the formation of lobes; the condition 
of being 1. 

Lobato- (lo"bé!-to), comb. f. LoBATE with 
sense *lobate and. .’, as /.-digifate, etc. 

fLo:bbish, a. 1567. [f. LOB sb.! + -ISH'.] 
Like a lob; clownish —1586. 

Lobby (lobi) sb. 1553. [- med.L. lobium, 
lobia (see LODGE); prob. orig. in monastic 
use.] fl. ? A covered walk, cloister (in a 
monastery). BECON. 2. A passage or corridor; 
often used as a waiting-place or ante-room 
1575. tb. Naut. An apartment or passage- 
way in the fore part of a cabin under the 
quarter-deck 1815-50, c. Agric. A small 
enclosure for cattle adjoining the farm-yard 
1777. 3. spec. In the House of Commons and 
other houses of legislature, a large entrance- 
hall open to the public, and chiefly used for 
interviews between members and non- 
members of the House; also (in full division 
1), one of the two corridors to which mem- 
bers retire to vote 1640. b. collect. Those who 
frequent the lobbies of the House or who 
vote in a particular lobby; U.S. those who 
frequent the lobby in order to influence 
members of the legislature; the body of 
lobbyists 1859. 4. atírib., as l.-correspondent, 
ete. 1650. 

2. The box |. of a theatre DICKENS. 3. If the 
hon. member divides, I shall go into the same 1. 
with him BRIGHT. b. The l. and corruption are 
legitimate subjects for satire 1884. Comb. l.- 
member, a lobbyist. 

Lobby (lobi), v. orig. U.S. 1832. [f. LOBBY 
sb.] 1. intr. To frequent the lobby of a 
legislative assembly for the purpose of in- 
fluencing members' votes; to solicit the votes 
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of members. 2. trans; To influence (members 
of a house of legislature) in the exercise of 
their functions by frequenting the lobby. 
Also, to get (a measure) through Congress by 
means of such influence. 1850. 

Lobbyist (lobiist) Chiefly U.S. 1863. 
|f. LOBBY sb. + -IS?.] One who frequents the 
lobbies of the House of Representatives in 
order to influence members in their votes. 
Also occas., a journalist, etc., who frequents 


the lobby of the House of Commons. So 
Lo-bbyism, the system of lobbying. 
Lobcock (lo:bkok) Now dial. 1553. [f. 


Los sb.' + Cook sb.'] A country bumpkin; 
a clown; a blundering fool. 

Lobe (ló"b) 1541. [~ late L. lobus — Gr. 
AoBós lobe of the ear or the liver, capsule, 
pod.] 1. A roundish projecting part, usu 
one of two or more separated by a fiss 
spec. a. One of the divisions of the liver or 
lungs formed by the fissures. b. The lower 
soft pendulous part of the external ear 1719. 
c. Bot. and Zool. A rounded projection or 
part of a leaf or other organ 1071. d. Ono of 
the divisions of the brain 1672. e. ‘The larger 
and projecting part of à cam-wh 

Comb.: 1.-foot, a lobe-footed bird; -footed a., 
having lobate feet, as some bird Hen obed 
(lovbd) a., having a lobe or lobe obate (chiefly 
Nat. Hist.) 1787. Lobelet (164+, lét), a small lobe, 
a lobule 1836. 

Lobelia (lobi-lid), 1739. f. name of 
Matthias de Lobel (1538-1616), botanist to 
James I; see -14'.] A genus of herbaceous 
(rarely shrubby) plants, having blue, 
scarlet, or purple flowers, with deeply cleft 
spurless corolla; a plant of this genus, or its 
flower. b. Pharmacy. The herb L. inflata 
1858. 

Lobeliaceous (-é!-Jos), a. 1830. 
Lobeliacew (f. LOBELIA) + -0U8; See -ACEOUS.] 
Bot. Belonging to the N.O. Lobeliacea. 

Lobeline (ló"biloin. Also lobeli(in. 
1830. [f. LOBELIA + -INE*.] Chem. 4 
alkaloid with a pungent tobacco-l 
obtained from Lobelia inflata 
tobacco). 

Loblolly (lo:bloli). Now dial. 1597. 
f. dial. lob eat or drink up noisily + l 
broth, soup.) 1. Thick gruel or spoon-m 
as used by seamen, etc.; burgoo. 2. A bump- 
kin, rustic, boor 1604. 

Comb.: 1. bay, an ornamental tree, Gordonta 
lasianthus, of the southern U.S.; 1. boy, a sur- 
geon’s attendant on shipboard; also dial. an 
errand boy, man of all work; 1. pine, the tree 
Pinus teda, growing in swamps in the southern 
U. . tree = loblolly wood; 1. wood, Cupania 
gi ; also Pisonia cordata (Treas. Bot.). 

Lobose (lō"bo"s), a. 1885. [- mod.L. 
Tobosus, f. lobus Lope.) Having many or large 
lobes; spec. pertaining to the order Lobosa 
of Rhizopods, 

Lobscouse (lo:bskaus) Naut. and dial. 
1706, [= Du. lapskous, Da., Norw., G. 
lapskaus; of unkn. origin.) A sailor's dish 
of meat stewed with vegetables and ship's 
biscuit, or the like. 

Lobsided, var. of LOP-SIDED. 

Lob's pound. Now dial. 1597. [See LOB 
sb.) 2.) Prison; jail; the lock-up. Also fig.» 
an entanglement, difficulty. 

Lobster (lo-bstox). [OK. loppestre, lopustre, 
lopustre — L. locusta crustacean, LOCUST, with 
unexpl. p for c, and -stre after agent-nouns 
in -stre -STER (cf. OE. myllestre — L. meretriz).] 
1. A large marine stalk-eyed ten-footed long- 
tailed crustacean of the genus Homarus, 
much used for food; it is greenish or bluish 
black when raw, and red when boiled; the 
first pair of feet form the characteristic 
‘claws’. b. The flesh of this, as food 1789. 
12. An opprobrious name (? for a red-faced 
man) —1609. 3. A contemptuous name for: A 
British soldier; orig. referring to the jointed 
plate-armour (called lobster-iai worn by 
Roundhead cuirassiers; later, to the red 
coat. Also boiled l. 1643. 4. Short for 
lobster-caterpillar, -moth 1869. 

1. Norway 1., Nephrops norvegicus. Spiny or 
thorny L, Palinurus vulgaris = CRAYFISH 3 b. 
Gauntlets. . were. .oftener of small plates of iron 
rivetted together, in imitation of the lobster's tail 
GROSE. 2. You whorson L. B. Jons. 3. Raw (or 
unboiled) l.: a policeman; so called on account of 
his blue uniform. 


If. mod.L. 
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attrib. and Comb., as l.-fishery, -sauce, etc.; Le 
box slang, (a) a transport ship; (b) barracks; 
-clad a., clad in jointed. armour suggesting a 
lobster's shell; -coated a., red-coated; -crab, a 
crustacean of the family Porcellanide; a por- 
celain-crab; -creel = lobster-pot; -joint, a joint 
in an instrument resembling a joint in a lobster's 
claws; -louse, a parasite of the l., Nicothoe astaci; 
-moth, the bombycid moth Stauropus. Jogi ;-pot, 
a basket, etc., serving as a trap to catch lobsters; 
-smack joc., a military transport; -tail, a piece 
of armour jointed after the manner of a lobster's 
tail; also altrib,; -tailed a., wearing “lobster-tail’ 


armour. 

Lobular (lo:biuláz), a. 1822, [f. LOBULE + 
-ARL] Anat., ete. Pertaining to or having 
the form of » lobule or lobules. Of pneu- 
monia: Affecting the lobules of the lungs, 

Lobulate (le'biaiét), a. 1838. [f. LOBULE 
+ -ATE'] Having or consisting of lobules. 
Lo-bulated a, 1783. Lobula-tion, the forma- 
tion of lobuies; a lobulated condition 1801. 
Lobulato-, comb. f. = ‘lobulate and.." 
1840, 

Lobule (lobiul) 1682. [f. LOBE + -ULE, 
after globule, otc. Also in latinized form 
lobulus.] A small lobe. Chiefly Anat. 

Lob-worm (lob,wóum). 1651. |f. Lop 
8b.'] a. A large earthworm used for bait by 
anglers, b. ‘The lug-worm (see LUG sb.*) 1854. 

IILocal (lokal), sb.! Commonly erron. locale 
(lokà-1), fem. 177 [Fr. local, subst. use of 
the adj.; sce next.) A place or locality; esp. a 
place considered with reference to some 
particular event or particular operations. 

Local (1ó*-kàl), and sb,* ME. [= (O)Fr. 
local — late L. localis, t. L. locus place; see -AL'.] 

A. adj, 1, Portaining to or concerned with 
place or position in space, Now chiefly in /. 
situation, 1485, tb. Having spatial position 
1729. tc. L. motion, movement from place 
to place, locomotion —1707. d. Grammar. 
Relating to place or situation 1842. 2. Bo- 
longing to, existing in, or peculiar to a 
particular place or places ME. b. Belonging 
to a town or other limited region, as dist. 
from the country as a whole 1688. c. In 
various specific collocations (see below) 1772, 
3. Law. (In renderings of AFr. chose local, 
trespas local) 1598. 4. Pertaining to a par- 
ticular place in a system, series, ete., or to a 
Particular portion of an object (see below). 
5. Pertaining to places (in the geographical 
sense) or to an individual place as such 
He en dag Pertaining to a locus 1704. 

» C. Plants have no |. or progressive Motion 
1707; 2. L. tme: the time of day or night reckoned 
from the instant of transit of the mean sun over 
the I. meridian, Truth is not l. COWPER, Mr. 
Yeo, the I. lawyer 1891. b. D. government, the 
administration of the affairs of a town, etc. by 
the inhabitants, as dist. from the state at large. 
L. Government Board: a former department of 
state acting as the central authority for Local 
Government in England and Wales. c. L. 
examination, one held in a number of different 
places under the direction of a central board at 
Rae of the Universities, L. preacher (among the 
ey a layman authorized to preach in 

e district in which he resides. Z. rank, the 
Tank given to an officer in his Majesty's service 
par in a foreign land with other troops, where- 

y he is equalized in rank with officers whose first. 
commissions are of the same date, but who have 

een more fortunate in promotion. L. veto: the 
Prohibition of the sale of liquors in a district, 
pager the system of I. option. option. 
The principle of allowing localities to decide 
Ma) her the trade in liquor, etc. shall be pro- 

ited within the district 1808. 4. a. Pertaining 
hanes affecting, a particular part or organ of the 
a y 1541; T Gg only l. means for their 
Tice ABERNETHY. l. inflammation 1899. b. 
alge r. and Magnetism. L. action, action between 
did erent, parts of a plate in an electric battery, as 
ie the general action of the battery. L. 
Son ‘ion, the effect of the iron in a ship on her 
p kaa L. battery, the battery of a l. circuit. 
2^ circuit, one which includes only the apparatus 
in the office, and is closed by a relay. 1841. €. 
colour: (a) In Painting, the colour natural 

LA bod Object or t of a picture 1706. (6) 
i ce, in art and literature, the representation 

m vivid detail of the manners, dress, scenery, ete. 
ton particular period or country 1721. Hence 

cally adv. in a l. manner. 

B. sb. (the adj. used absol.) 1. A person 
attached by his occupation, etc. to, or an 
inhabitant of, a particular locality. Chiefly 
S 1835. b. esp. A local preacher 1824. 2. 

‘omething local: an item of local news in a 
newspaper 1869; a postage-stamp of only 
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local currency 1870; Telegr. a local battery 
or circuit 1875; a local train 1902; a local 
examination 1893. 

Locale, erron. f. Local sb.* 

Localism (16*-kaliz’m). 1823. [f. LOCAL a. 
+ -ISM.] Attachment to a locality; limitation 
of ideas, sympathies, and interests resulting 
from this; disposition to favour what is 
Inest 1843. 2. A local idiom, custom, or the 

e. 

2. All talk scandal, gossip, localisms 1858. 

Localist (ló*-kálist). 1683. [f. LOCAL a. + 
-Ist.] One who treats or regards things as 
local; a student of what is local; one who 
assigns a local origin to (diseases). 

*Localists’ attributed the epidemics to local con- 
ditions, atmospheric changes, [etc.] 1901. Hence 
Locali'stic a. (of a theory) attributing a local 
nature or origin. 

Locality (lokm-ltti). 1628. [- Fr. localité or 
late L, localitas, -tat-, t. localis; see LOCAL a., 
-rY.] 1. The fact or quality of having a 
place, i.e. of having position in space. t2. 
The fact of being local. Also pl. local 
characteristics, feelings, or prejudices, —1802, 
3. pl. The features of a particular place. 
[8o Fr.] 1828. 4. a. The place in which an 
object (e.g. a plant, a mineral, ete.) is, or is 
to be found 1834. b. A district as the site 
occupied by certain persons or things, or as 
the scene of certain activities 1830. 5. Law. 
Limitation to a county, district, or place. 
BLACKSTONE. 6. Phrenol. The faculty of 
recognizing and remembering places 1815. 
7. Psychol. in phr. sense of l. 1888. 

1. That the Soul and Angels. .have nothing to do 
with grosser 1., is generally opinion’d GLANVILL. 
4. a. A blind man. feeling all around him with his 
cane, so as to find out his |. HAWTHORNE. 5. The 
1, of trial 1768, 7. L., sense of, the faculty of 
distinguishing the part of a sensory surface to 
which a stimulus is applied (Syd. Soc. Lex.) 1888. 

Localization (ló*kAloizé^fon). 1816. If, 
LOCALIZE r. + -ATION.] 1, The action of 
localizing; the fact of being localized 1853. 
b. Phys. The process of fixing, or fact of 
being fixed, in some particular part or organ 
of the body 1855. 2, Assignment to a 
particular place or locality. Also, the 
determination of the locality of an object. 
1816. 

1. Centralization or |. of administrative power 
1853, 2. The localisation of a bullet in a wound 


1881. 

Localize (16°-kAloiz), v. 1000. [f. LOCAL 
a. + -zE] fl. infr. To act in accordance 
with the custom of the place. G. HARVEY. 2. 
irans. To make local; to invest with local 
characteristics 1792. 3. To fix in a particular 
place, or in a particular part of a whole or 
system. Usu.: To attach or restrict fo a par- 
ticular locality. 1798. 4. To attribute to a 
particular place; to find a locality for, 
determine the locality of. Occas. constr. fo. 
1816. 

4. The Romans appropriated and localised every 
taleand tradition H. COLERIDGE. Lo'calizable a. 

Locanda (loka-nda). 1838. [It. — med. 
L. (camera, domus) locanda (room, house) to 
be let.] A lodging-house or inn. 

Locate (16*-ké't, loké'-t), v. 1652. [- locat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. locare place, let for hire, f. 
locus place; see -ATE*.] 1. frans. To fix the 
situation or site of (lands granted, a build- 
ing, etc.). Chiefly U.S. 1765. 2. To survey 
and define the limits of; to lay out (a road); 
to enter on or take possession of (a land- 
claim, a gold-mine, etc). U.S. 1739. 3. To 
fix or establish in a place; to settle. Chiefly 
U.S. 1807. b. pass. Of a quality, faculty, ete. : 
To have its seat 1829. 4. inír. for refl. To 
establish oneself in a place, to settle 1652. 
5. 'To allocate, allot, apportion 1816. 6. To 
refer to a particular place; to state the 
locality of 1807. 7. To discover the exact 
locality of (a person or thing) 1882. 8. Civil 
Law. As tr. L. locare: To let out, hire out. 
1880. 

2. He..located a valuable claim near the 
Pyramid Mountains 1885. 3. The motives that 
led me to l. myself at Tunbridge 1807. 6. That 
large Philosophy which embraces and locates 
truth of every kind J. H. NEWMAN. 7. The gun- 
boats yesterday. .located the enemy's position at 
Kerreri 1898. 

Location (lokéfon) Now chiefly U.S. 
1592. [- L. locatio, f. às prec.; see -ION.] 
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1. Civil and Sc. Law. The action of letting 
for hire (correl. w. CONDUCTION) 1592. 2. The 
action of placing; the fact or condition of 
being placed; settlement in a place 1623. 3. 
Local position, situation. Also, position in a 
series. 1597. 4. The marking out or surveying 
of a tract of land (esp. of a claim) or a settle- 
ment; the laying out of a road or the like. 
U.S. 1718. 5. concr. (U.S.) A tract of land 
marked out or surveyed; spec. a mining 
claim. Also in the S. African colonies, the 
quarters set apart for natives. 1792. b. 
Austral. A farm or station 1828. 6. Place of 
settlement or residence. Chiefly U.S. 1827. 

1. Phr, Contract of l.: a contract by which the use 
of a chattel is agreed to be given, or by which a 

rson agrees to give his services, for hire. 3. The 

. of the yeot 1883. 5. b. Rides about the 
1. 1863. 6. They visited Windsor. Mr. Beck said 
that if he had such a l. he should always live 
there BESANT & RICE. 

Locative (lo-kátiv). 1804, [f. as prec. + 
-IVE, after nominative, accusative, etc. In 
med.L. locativus localizing (XIV) (cf. sense 
A2); first used in treating of Skr. grammar.) 
A. adj. Pertaining to location. 1. Gram. 
Name of the case-form denoting ‘place 
where’; e.g. L. domi = at home. Also, per- 
taining to this case. 1841. 2. Serving to 
locate the position of something 1817. B. sb. 
Gram. The locative case 1804, 

Locator (loké'-t@a). 1607. [In sense 1 — 
late L. locator one who lets or hires out (cf. 
L. ‘contractor’); in sense 2, f. LOCATE v. 2 + 
-0R 2.) 1. One who lets for hire; esp. in Civil 
and Se. Law, 2. U.S. One who or a thing 
which locates (see LOCATE v. 2) 1817. 

Loch (lex). Sc. ME. [= Gael. loch; see 
Lovau'.] A lake; also, an arm of the sea, 
esp. when narrow or partially landlocked, 

Loch, var. of Lonocn, 

Lochaber (loxw:boi). 1618. [Name of a 
district in Inverness-shire.] attrib. in Lare 
(Antiq.): ‘A sort of halbert of a large size, 
having a strong hook behind for laying hold 
of the object assaulted’ (Jam.). 

Lochage (lokéds). Also quasi-L. jlocha- 
fus (loké^güs). 1808. [— Gr. Aoxayds, f. Adyos 
LOCHUS + dy-, dyey to lead.] Gr. Antiq. The 
commander of a lochus. 

Lochan (lo:xán). Sc. 1789. [- Gael. lochan, 
dim. of loch Loon.) A small loch or lake. 

Loche, var. of LOACH. 

liLochia (lo-kià). pl. 1685. [mod.L. — Gr, 
Aóyws, Subst. use of n.pl. of Aóxos pertaining 
to childbirth, f. Aóxos lying-in; in earliest. use 
in Fr. form lochies.] Path. The discharge 
from the uterus and vagina which follows 
child-birth. Hence Lo'chial a. of or per- 
taining to the 1. 

\Lochus (lo-kis) Pl. lochi (lo'kei). 1832. 
[mod.L. — Gr. Aóxos.] Gr. Antiq. A division 
of the army, in Sparta and other states. 

Lock (lek), sb." [OE. locc, corresp. to OFris., 
OS. lok, MDu. locke (Du. lok), OHG. loc (G. 
locke), ON. lokkr :- Gmc. *lokkaz, *lukkaz. 
Formally coincident and perh. ult. identical 
with next.] 1. One of the natural divisions 
of a head of hair, a beard, etc.; a tress. In 
pl. = the hair of the head. tb. A lovelock; 
also, a tress of artificial hair —1688. C. transf. 
and fig. (of foliage, etc.) 1567. 2, A tuft or 
flock (of wool, cotton, etc.) ME. 3. A (small) 
quantity of hay, straw, etc.; a handful, 
armful. Now dial. 1440. 

1. With these..the Spirits Elect Bind thir 
resplendent locks MILT. c. The locks of the 
approaching storm SHELLEY. 2. A l. of wooll falls 
without noire BP. HALL. 3. A l. of bacon 1843, of 
straw T. HARDY. 

Lock (lok), sb.* (OE. loc = OF ris. lok lock, 
OS. lok hole, OHG. loh (G. loch) hole, ON. 
lok lid, end, conclusion (Goth. has us|iuk 
opening) :- Gmc. *lokam, *lukam, f. *luk- 
*lük- close, enclose, whence OE. liican str. 
vb., which was repl. by a new derivative 
(see next).] 

I. A contrivance for fastening. 1. An appli- 
ance for fastening a door, lid, ete., consisting 
of a bolt or bolts which can be propelled and 
withdrawn by means of a key or similar 
instrument. (In OE. applied to a bar, bolt, 
latch, or the like.) OE. 2. A cotter, a fore- 
lock 1875. 13. A hobble or shackle for a 
horse's foot; a horse-lock 1486. 4. A con- 
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trivance to keep a wheel from turning 1884. 
5. In fire-arms, the piece of mechanism by 
means of which the charge is exploded. (See 
also  FIRELOCK,  FLINT-LOCK, MATCHLOCK.) 
1547. 6. Short for ROWLOCK 1850. 

1. I kept al. upon my lips CARLYLE. Phr. L. 
[ ey: a typical expression for spullances for 
fastening or securing. Under l. and key: securely 
locked up, 5. Phr. L., stock, and barrel = the 
entirety of anything: The whole thing, l., stock, 
and barrel, isn’t worth one big yellow sea-poppy 
R, KIPLING, 

II. A barrier, an enclosure. +1. A barrier on 
a river, which can be opened or closed at will 
—1758. 12. The waterway between the piers 
of a bridge —1813. 3. On a canal or river: A 
portion of the channel shut off above and 
below by folding gates provided with sluices 
to let the water out and in, and thus raise 
or lower boats from one level to another 
1577, tb, A lift on a railway, for raising and 
lowering vehicles from one level to another 
—1825. 4. Engineering. An antechamber 
giving access to a chamber in which work is 
carried on in compressed air; an air-lock 
1874. 

III, f. Lock v. 1, A locking together, inter- 
locking; an assemblage of objects jammed to- 
gether, now esp. a ‘block’, ‘jam’ of carriages 
in the streets 1550. +2. A grapple, grip, or 
trick in wrestling; hence fig. a dodge; a 
difficulty, dilemma 1608. 3, The swerving (to 
right or left) of the wheels of the fore- 
carriage of a vehicle from the line of direction 
of the hind-wheels 1851. 4. Thieves’ slang. 
(App. short for lock-all-fast.) A receiver of 
stolen goods; also, a house where stolen 
goods are received 1700. 

1. Stopped on the road from Epsom in a l, of car- 
riages THACKERAY. 2. The Enemy is at his old 1. 
CROMWELL. 

IV. (More fully Lock-hospital.) A hospital 
for the treatment of venereal diseases. (Now 
usually with capital L.) 1700. 

attrib. and Comb, 1. General: as (sense I. 1) l- 
maker, -staple, ete.; (sense T. 5) L.-action, etc.; 
(sense II. 3) l-bank, -duly, -house, -keeper, etc. 

2. Special: as 1.- bay, the space of water between 
the gates of a canal-lock; -chamber, the space 
enclosed between the side-walls and gates of a 1.; 
-nut, a nut screwed down upon another to 
prevent its breaking loose, a check-nut; -pulley, 
two pulleys that can be worked separately or 
together; -rail, in doors, the rail nearest the 1.; 
-spring, the spring by means of which the case of 
a watch is opened or closed; -step Mil., astep in 
which the heel of one man is brought nearly in 
contact with the joint of the great toe of another; 
hence lock-step adv. and vb.; -stitch, a sewing- 
machine stitch, in which two threads are locked 
firmly together; also attrib. 

Lock (lok) v. Pa. t. and pple. locked 
(okt) ME. [f. Loox sb.', repl. OR. lücan. 
(see prec.).] 1. trans. To fasten (a door, box, 
drawer, etc.) with a lock and key; occas. 
with up. Hence (chiefly with up), to secure 
(a chamber, building, enclosure) by locking 
the doors. b. intr. Of a door: To be locked; 
to admit of being locked 1590. 2. trans. To 
shut up with a lock; to put under lock and 
key. Const. in, into, within. Also with advs. 
in, up. ME. 3. transf. a. To enclose, hem in. 
Chiefly with in. ME. b. To keep securely, as 
if in a locked receptacle. Chiefly with up. 
1502. c. Comm. and Finance. To l. up: To 
invest (capital) in something not easily 
convertible into money 1092. d. Of sleep, 
enchantment, etc.: To hold fast, overpower 
completely. Also with up. 1725. 4. To shut 
off with or as with a lock from (a person); 
to preclude from (something) by or as by 
locking. Also with up. 1601. 5. To fasten, 
make or set fast, fix; lechn. to fasten or 
engage (one part of a machine) fo another; in 
pass. (of a joint), to be rendered rigid 1670. 
b. To put a lock on the foot of (a horse); to 
fasten (a wheel) so as to keep it from turning 
1694. c. intr. for refl. Of mechanism, a joint: 
To become fixed or set fast. +Of an animal's 
fianks: To draw together 1058. 6. To fix or 
join firmly by interlacing or fitting of parts 
into each other. Also with together, up. 1592. 
Also infr. for refl. 1688. b. Fencing. To seize 
the adversary's sword-arm, by turning one's 
left arm round it, in order to disarm him 
1782. c. To l horns: (of cattle) to entangle 
horns with horns in fighting. Hence fig. 
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U.S., to engage in combat with (some one). 

1839. d. To embrace closely ; also, to grapple 
in combat. Now only passive. lit. and fig. 
1611. 7. Mil. (absol. and passive) To l. up, 
to take the closest possible order in line or in 
file 1802. 8. inir. Of a vehicle: To admit of 
the fore-wheels passing askew under the 
body of the carriage. Said also of the wheel. 
1669. 9. Engineering and Navigation. a. intr. 
Of a canal: To pass by a lock info. Also of the 
vessel: To pass down, in, or out through a 
lock. Of persons: To pass out through an 
air-lock. 1795, b. trans. To pass (a vessel) 
down, in, out, or through by means of a lock 
1840. c. trans. To furnish (a canal) with 
locks; to shut off (a portion of a river) by 
means of a lock 1892. 

1. Were not my doores lockt vp, and I shut out? 
SHaxs. fij. And David's Lips are lock’t FITZ- 
GERALD. Phr. Tol. up (absol.): to 1. up the house, 
1. the doors. 2. To l. up wine POPE. 3. a. A still 
salt pool, lock'd in with bars of sand TENNYSON. 
b. Prudent men |. up their motives SHENSTONE. 
d. I lay fast locked in gen for eight hours 
TYNDALL. 4. To locke it [sc. life] From Action 
and Adventure Cymb. IV. iv. 2. Phr. L. out: 
(a) to turn (a person) out and I. the door against 
him; (b) to keep out ( ns) by locking the 
door; hence (of an employer) to refuse employ- 
ment to (operatives) in an industrial dispute. 5. 
To l. up a forme (Printing): to fix the types or 
pages in a metal frame so as to prepare them for 
press, ete. 6. Pray you, l. hand in hand SHARS. 

-lock, sufiz, surviving in mod. Eng. only 
in WEDLOCK, repr. OE. -ldc ‘actions of pro- 
ceeding, practice’, which appears in about a 
dozen compounds, e.g. brjdlàc nuptials, 
feohllàc warfare, réafldc robbery, wedlāc 
pledge-giving, the first three of which sur- 
vived into early ME., and the other into 
mod. Eng. with altered meaning. 

Lockage (lo'kéda). 1770. [f. Lock sb.* 
and v, + -AGE.] fl. The means of locking 
(pieces of timber) together. Pror. 2. a. The 
amount of rise and fall effected by a lock or 
Series of locks on a canal or river. b. The 
passage of a vessel through a lock; the toll 
paid for this 1771. c. The construction and 
working of locks; also, aggregate of locks 
constructed 1809. 3. attrib., as l. water, ete. 
1816. 

Locked (lokt), ppl. a. 1470. [f. Look v. + 
-ED'.] In senses of Lock v. Also with up. 

Locked jaw: (a) a jaw set fast by spasmodic con- 
traction of the muscles; (b) = LOCK-JAW, and 
occas. = JAW-FALL 2. 

Locker (lọ'kə1). ME, [f, Lock sb.* or v. + 
-ER'. Sense 3 is prob. of LDu. origin (cf. 
Flem. loker, Kilian); for the formation cf. 
drawer.] 1. One who locks; spec. an officer 
at the Custom House, in charge of a locked- 
up warehouse, acting under the warehouse- 
keeper 1735. Also with up, oul. 2. techn. 
Something that locks or closes; e.g. a stop 
to a bell ME. 3. A box or chest with a lock; 
also, a small cupboard, e.g. one placed 
under a window-seat 1440. b. Naut, A chest 
or compartment for containing clothes, 
stores, ammunition, etc. Often specified, as 
chain-, shot-l. 1626. 4, A compartment in a 
pigeon-house, a pigeon-hole 1600, b. Eccl. 
A cupboard, recess, or niche in a wall, 
usually near an altar, fitted with a door and 
lock, for the reservation of the Sacrament, 
ete. 1517. 

3. b. fig. phr. (Not) a shot in the 1: (no) money 
in one’s pocket, (not) a chance left. Laid in the 
lockers, . Davy Jones's l.; see DAVY JONES. 

Locket (lg-két). ME. [~ OFr. locquet (mod. 
loquet latch), dim. of (chiefly AFr.) loc latch, 
lock, f. the Gmc. source of LOCK sb.*] +1. 
One of the iron cross-bars of a window 
—1598. 2. One of the metal plates or bands 
onascabbard 1562. +3. A fastening or socket. 
BUTLER. +4, A group of small jewels set in a 
pattern —1706. 5. ta. ‘A small lock; any 
catch or spring to fasten a necklace or other 
ornament’ (J.)—1765. Hence b. A small case 
of gold or silver, containing a miniature, a 
lock of hair, etc., and worn as an ornament 
1679. 

Lockfast (lọ'kfast), a. 1453. [(1) f. Lock 
Sb.' + Fast a.; (2) f. Look v. + Fast adv.] 
1. Chiefly Sc. Fastened or secured by a lock. 
Also as quasi-sb. A safe. 2. Mech. Adapted 
for locking something fast; fast-locking 1881. 

Lockian (lọ'kiăn). 1858. [f. the name of 
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the English philosopher John Locke (1632— 
1704) + -IAN.] adj. Of or pertaining to Locke 
or his followers. sb. A follower of Locke. 
Hence Lo-ckianism, the doctrines of 
Locke or his followers. So Lo'ckist sb. 1705. 

Lo:ck-jaw. 1803. [Altered f. locked jaw: 
see LOCKED ppl. a.) Pop. name for trismus, 
or tonic spasm of the muscles of mastication; 
a variety of tetanus. Also = TETANUS. 
Hence Lo-ck-jawed ppl. a. having the jaws 
fixed; fig. unable to speak 1801. 

Lockless (lo-klés), a. 1591. [f. Lock sb.* + 
-LESS.] Having no lock. 

Lockman (lokmé&n) Also locksman. 
1470. [f. Look sb.* + MAN sb.] ta. In Scot- 
land: A publie executioner, hangman —1818. 
b. In the Isle of Man: A coroner's summon. 
1863. c. A man employed at a canal or river 
lock 1846. 

Lo:ck-out. Pl. lock-outs (erron. locks- 
out). 1800. [f. phr. lock out; see LOCK v. 4.] 
An act of locking out a body of operatives; 
i.e. a refusal on the part of an employer, or 
employers acting in concert, to furnish work 
to their operatives except on conditions to 
be accepted by the latter collectively. 

Lockram (lokrüm). Obs. exc. H: 
[7 Fr. locrenan, f. Locronan (lit. ‘cell of St. 
Ronan’), name of a village in Brittany, where 
formerly made. For the m, cf. BUCKRAM.]| 
linen fabric of various qualiti an artic 
made of this; pl., pieces of this. Also afirib. 

Locksmith (lo:'ksmip) ME. [f. LOCK sb.* 
+ SwrrH.] An artificer whose occupation is 
to make or mend locks. 

Lo:ck-up, sb. (a.) 1707. [f. Lock v. + UP 
adv.] 1. The action of locking up a school, 
etc. for the night; also, the time of this 1871; 
the action of locking up capital; also, an 
amount locked up 1822. 2. (Short for lock-up 
house or room.) An apartment or building 
that can be locked up; esp. a house or room 
for the (temporary) detention of offenders 
1859. 

attrib. or adj., with sense ‘capable of being locked 
up’; as lock-up coach-house, room, etc.; lock-up 
house, a house of detention 1767; lock-up 
shop, a detached apartment used as a shop and 
locked up at night. 

Locky (loki), a. 1611. [f. Loox sb.* + 
-¥',] Of or pertaining to locks (of hair); 
having locks in plenty. 

Loco! (16"ko). U.S. 1888. [A use of Sp. 
loco insane.) One of several leguminous 
plants (chiefly species of Astragalus) found in 
the western and south-western U.S., which, 
when eaten by cattle, produce loco-disease. 
More fully l.-plant, l.-weed. b. = loco-disease. 
Comb. 1.-disease, a disease in horses, 
affecting the brain, caused by eating 1. 

Loco*. 1896. Short for LOCOMOTIVE sb. 

:co-descri:ptive, a. 1815. [f. loco-, 
taken as the comb. form of L. locus place 
(quasi *local*).] Descriptive of local scenery, 
ete. 

Loco-foco (ló*-ko,fó*ko) U.S. 1884. [An 
invented word; said by some to be made up 
of loco in locomotive, imagined to mean ‘self- 
moving’, and foco for It. fuoco or Sp. fuego 
fire.] fl. ‘A selfigniting cigar or match’ 
(Bartlett). More fully loco-foco cigar, match. 
—1852. 2. U.S. Polit. Hist. Used attrib. a8 
the designation of the ‘ Equal Rights’ section 
of the Democratic party (for the origin of the 
name see O.E.D.). Hence absol., a member of 
this party. 1837. Hence Lo:cofo-coism. 

Locomobile (lo"kómó*bil. 1889. [f. D. 
loco (see LOCOMOTIVE) + mobilis MOBILE.] à. 
adj. Having the power to move about, as @ 
locomobile crane. b. sb. A locomobile vehicle, 
engine, etc. 1902, 

Locomote (lo»kómó»t) v. 1846. [Back- 
formation from next.] intr. To move about 
from place to place. (Orig. slang; now in 
biological use.) 

Locomotion (lo:kómó*-fon). 1646. [f. L. 
loco (see next) + motio MOTION.] 1. The 
action or power of moving from place to 
place; progressive motion of an animal. 2. 
Movement from place to place, esp. by 
artificial means; travel; the means of 
travelling 1788. 3. Progressive movement of 
an inanimate body 1851. 

1. Movement. .of the body as a whole. .is termed 
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1. HUXLEY. 2. I have no taste whatever for l., by 
earth, air, or sea MRS. CARLYLE. 

Locomotive (16"kémé"tiv, lő"kőmð"-tiv). 
1612. [- mod.L. locomotivus, f. L. loco, abl. 
of locus place + late L. motivus MOTIVE, 
after schol. L. in loco movéri = movéri 
localiter move by change of position in space 
(cf. Aristotle's j xarà ténov xivmets).] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to locomotion, or 
(joc.) to travel. 2. Having the power of loco- 
motion 1657; joc. (of a person) given to loco- 
motion 1732; (of a vehicle or piece of ma- 
chinery) moving by its own power 1815. 3. 
Adapted for or used in locomotion 1841. 

1. L. faculty, power, the faculty or power of move- 
ment from place to place by an act of the will. In 
these i. days one is too apt to forget one's neigh- 
bours HELPS. 2. A caterpillar then may be 
regarded as a l. egg 1816. D. tailor (slang), a 
tramping workman FARMER. L. (steam) engine: 
an engine constructed for movement from place 
to place by its own power (as opp. to ‘stationary’ 
engine); esp. a steam-engine adapted to draw a 
train of carriages along a railway; a railway- 
engine. Now generally shortened to locomotive. 

B. sb. 1. = Locomotive engine (see above) 
1829. b. slang. pl. The legs 1841. 2. An 
animal having powers of locomotion 1872. 
Comb. L-car U.S., a l. and a car combined in 
one vehicle; a dummy engine (Webster). 
Hence Locomo'tive-ly adv., -ness. 
moti-vity, the quality or fact of being I. 
Locomotor (16"-kémd"te1). 1822. [f. L. 
loco (see prec.) + MOTOR; as adj. after Fr. 
locomoteur.| A. sb. One who or that which 
has locomotive power. B. adj. (Chiefly Phys.) 
Of, pertaining to, or concerned with loco- 
motion 1870. 

L. atary: see ATAXY 2. 

Locomotory (lóvkómó"-tóri), a. 1835. [f. 
as prec. + Morory,) Pertaining to, or 
having the power of, locomotion. 

liLocuius (lọ'kiúləs). Pl. -li (-loi) 1858. 
[L., dim. of locus; see'-CULE.] 1. A small 
chamber or cell in an ancient tomb for 
corpses or urns. 2. Zool., Anat., and Bot. 
One of a number of small cavities or cells 
Separated by septa 1861. 

So Lo:culament = LocULUS?2. 1656, Lo-cular 
(1847), Lo'cufate (1866), Lo-culated (1801) adjs. 
having or divided into loculi; Locula:tion (1819). 
Lo'culicidal a. of a carpel, etc», that dehisces 
through the back or dorsal suture of the loculus 
1819. Loculici-dally adv. 1847. | Lo-culose 
(1855), Loculous (1840) adjs. full of or divided 
into loculi, 

Locum tenens (lówkóm trnenz) 1641. 
[med.L. (xm; cf. contemp. locum tenére) ‘one 
holding the place (of another)"; L. locum, acc. 
of locus place, and tenens, pr. pple. of tenere 
hold; cf. LIEUTENANT, TENANT.] One filling 
an office temporarily in place of another, esp. 
a doctor or a clergyman; a deputy, sub- 
stitute, Hence Lo-cum-te-nency, the posi- 
tion of being a locum tenens. 

lLocus (1o"kjs): Pl. loci (lo"soi) 1715. 
[L., = *place*.] 1. Place of something, lo- 
eality. 2, A subject, head, topic. [So in L. 
writers, after Gr. rózos.] 1753. 3. Math. The 
curve or figure constituted by all the points 
which satisfy a particular equation of 
relation between co-ordinates, or generated 
by a point, line, or surface moving in 
accordance with mathematically defined 
conditions 1727. 

Latin phrases; 1. classicus, a standard passage 
which is authoritative on a subject; l. com- 
munis, a COMMONPLACE; I. in quo, the locality 
of an event, etc.; in Law, the land on which 
trespass has been committed; 1. peenitentie 
(after Heb. 12:17), a place of repentance; in Law, 
an opportunity allowed to a person to recede 
from some engagement, so long as some decisive 
step has not been taken; 1. standi, lit. ‘place of 
standing’, recognized position; in Law, a right to 
appear in court. Also GENIUS loci. 

Locust (lóvkist) sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
locuste — L. locusta locust, lobster or crayfish. 
See LonsrER.] 1. An orthopterous saltatorial 
insect of the family <Acridiide (character- 
ized by short horns), esp. Gzdipoda migratoria 
(or Pachytylus migratorius), the Migratory 
Locust, well known for its ravages in Asia 
and Africa, where, migrating in myriads, it 
often eats up every green thing. In many 
countries used for food. 2. fig. A person of 
devouring or destructive propensities 1546. 
3. a. The fruit of the carob-tree. b. A cassia- 
Pod. 1615. 4. = LOGUST-TREE 1640. 
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1. The white ant can destroy fleets and cities, and 
the locusts erase a province DISRAELI. 2. Those 
locusts called middle-men COBBETT. 

attrib. and Comb., as l.-swarm, etc.; 1. fruit, tim- 
ber, etc.; L-bean, the fruit of the carob-tree: 
-beetle — locust-borer; -bird, the rose-coloured 
starling, Pastor roseus, which devours locusts; 
~borer, a longicorn beetle, Cyllene robiniz, whose 
larva destroys the, locust-tree; -eater, a bird of 
the genus Gryllivora. 

Hence Locust v. intr. to swarm and devour as 
locusts do (TENNYSON). 

Lo-cust-tree. 1623. [In sense 1 f. Locust 
sb. In the other applications the identity of 
the word is somewhat doubtful] 1. The 
carob-tree, Ceratonia siliqua. 2. = ACACIA! 
2. 1640. 3. The CovRBARIL of Guiana and the 
West Indies 1629. 4. A leguminous plant of 
New Zealand (Sophora tetraptera) 1872. 

Bastard Locust-tree of the W, Indies, Clethra 
tinifolia. Honey Locust-tree, a N. Amer. 
ornamental tree, Gleditschia triacanthos. Swamp 
or Water Locust-tree, G. monosperma. 

Locution (lokiz:fon. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
locution or L. locutio, f. locut-, pa. ppl. stem 
of loqui talk, speak; see -I0N.] t1. The act of 
Speaking —1767. 2. Speech as the expression 
of thought; discourse; also, style of discourse, 
expression. Now rare or Obs. 1519. 3. A 
phrase, expression ME. 

2. I hate these figures in l., These about phrases 
fore’d by ceremonie MARSTON. 3. À..figurative 
loquucion 1547. 

Locutory (lokiütóri. 1450. [- med. L. 
loculorium, f. as prec.; see -ORIUM.] An 
apartment in a monastery set apart for 
conversation, a parlour; occas. a grille at 
which conversation is allowed with those 
outside. 

Lode (lod). [OE. lad Loap, of which lode 
is a spelling-variant.] 1. fWay, journey: 
dial. à road. 2. A water-course; an aqueduct, 
channel; an open drain in fenny district 
Now local. 1572. 13. Leading, guidance. ME. 
only. 4. A loadstone 1509. 5. Mining. A 
vein of metal ore 1602. 

2. Down that long dark l...he..skated home 
KINGSLEY. 4. As with the Loade The Steele we 
touch DRAYTON. 

tLodeman. [OE. /admann, f. lad LODE + 
mann MAN; in AL. lodmannus XHI, also 
lodesmannus xiv, Eng. lodesman (Xm).] In 
OE., a leader, guide; later, only spec. a 
pilot 1536. So tLo:desman ME. —1594. 

Lodemanage (ló*dmünéd3). Obs. or Hist. 
ME. [- AFr. lodmanage, f. as prec. + -AGE; 
in AL. lod(es)managium xu.) Pilotage. 

Lodestar, loadstar (ló"dstài). ME. [f. 
load, LODE + STAR sb.'; cf. ON. leidastjarna, 
MHG. leit(e)sterne.) 1. A star that shows the 
way; esp. the pole-star. 2. fig. A guiding 
star; that on which one’s attention or hopes 
are fixed ME. 

2. Your eyes are loadstarres SHAKS. France 
arene, the lode-star of Continental democracy 

. ARNOLD. 

Lodestone: see LOADSTONE. 

Lodge (lọd3), sb. [ME. log(g)e — OFr. loge 
arbour, summer-house, hut (in mod. Fr. 
hut, cottage, box at a theatre, etc.) :- med.L. 
laubia, lobia (see LoBBY) — Gme. *laubja 
(G. laube arbour, summer-house), prob. f. 
*laubam LEAF.] 1. A small dwelling; a hut 
or booth; a tent, arbour, or the like. Now 
dial. tb. A cell, prison —1704. c. An out- 
house (dial.) 1706. 2. A house in a forest or 
other wild place, e.g. in the Highlands of 
Scotland, occupied in the hunting or shoot- 
ing season 1465. 3. A house or cottage at the 
entrance of a park or in the grounds be- 
longing to a mansion, occupied by a care- 
taker, keeper, gardener, etc.; the room or 
*box' occupied by the porter of a college, a 
factory, etc. 1500. 4. gen. A lodging, abode, 
esp. a temporary one; tformerly also transf. 
a place to hold something 1571. 5. The 
workshop of a body of ‘freemasons’ (see 
FREEMASON 1). Obs. exc. Hist. ME. 6. Free- 
masonry, etc. The place of meeting for 
members of a branch: hence, the members 
composing a branch; also, a meeting of a 
‘lodge’ 1686. 7. The residence of the head 
of a college at Cambridge 1769. 8. The den 
or lair of an animal; now only of a beaver 
or an otter 1567. 9. The tent of a N. Amer. 
Indian; a wigwam. Also, the number usually 
occupying one tent, as a unit of enumeration, 
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reckoned at from four to six. 1805. 110. A 
collection of objects lodged close together 
De For. 11. ta. = Loccia —1813. b. = 
Loe 2 (rare) 1730. 12. Mining. A room or 
flat adjoining the shaft, for discharging ore, 
etc. 1881. 

1. So to the Silvan L. They came MILT. 2. As 
melancholy as a L. in a Warren SHAKS. 4. [A 
raven's| airy l. COWPER. 6. Phr. Grand l, the 
governing body of the freemasons (and of other 
societies), presided over by the grand-master. 
Orange l. (see ORANGE sb.* 2). 10. The Maldives, a 
famous 1. of islands 1720. 

Comb.: 1.-book, a book recording the doings of a 
masonic l.; -gate, the gate of a park, ete. at which 
there is a I. 

Lodge (leds), v. ME. [- OFr. logier (mod. 
loger), f. loge LODGE sb.] 

1. trans. 11. To place in tents or the like; to 
encamp, station (an army). Often refl. 1598. 
2. To provide with temporary quarters; to 
receive into one's house for the night. Also, 
to provide with a habitation; to place a8 a 
resident in a building; also in pass., to be 
(well or ill) accommodated with regard to 
house-room. ME. fAlso fig. b. To serve as a 
lodging or habitation for. Often transf. and 
fig. of things: To contain; in pass., to be con- 
tained in something. 1449. c. To have as a 
lodger 1741. 3. To place, deposit. See below. 
4. To discover the lodge of (a buck) 1576. 
5. To lay flat. Now only of wind or rain: To 
beat down (crops). 1593. 

2. Be not forgetfull to 1. straungers COVERDALE 
Heb. 13:2. You l. your horses more magnificently 
than yourself LYTTON. fig. Rich. IIT, 11. i, 65. b. 
The Memory [can] l. a greater store of Im: 
than all the Senses can present at one time 
CHEYNE. 3. a. To put and leave in a place of 
custody or security 1666. To l. [a person] in. a 
state prison MAR. EDGEWORTH, money in the 
hands of a banker 1882. b. To deposit in court 
or with an official a formal statement of (an 
information, complaint, objection, etc.). Hence, 
pop., to allege (an objection). 1708. The im- 
peachment which the king had lodged against 
him HUME. c. To vest, cause to reside, im a 
person or thing, place (power, ete.) with or in the 
hands of a person 1670, The power of the Crown 
is always lodged in a single person HUME. d. To 
gt (a thing) into the intended place 1611. 

Vounded..By a bullet lodged in the thorax 
SHERIDAN, e. To throw (something) so that it is 
caught in its fall; to cause to ‘lodge’ or be inter- 
cepted; (of a current, etc.) to deposit in passing 
1606. To l. sand, clay, etc. in a erate filled with 
stone 1808. +f. To set or fasten in a socket or the 
like 1825. 4. The deer is lodg'd. I've track'd 
her to her covert, ADDISON. 

IL. intr. 11. To encamp —1603.. 2. To dwell 
temporarily in a place; esp. to pass the night. 
Now rare. ME. b. To dwell, reside. Later, 
chiefly transf. and fig. of a thing = to have 
its seat, reside. Now rare. ME. c. spec. To be 
a lodger, to live in lodgings 1749. 3. To be 
arrested in fall or progress; to stick in a posi- 
tion 1611. 4. Hunling. Of a buck: intr. To 
betake himself to his lodge or lair. Also 
quasi-pass., to be in his lodge. 1470. 5. Of 
corn: — fo be lodged (see sense T. 5) 1630. 

2. He lodged in the cottage of a peasant GIBBON. 
b. Sure something holy lodges in that brest MILT. 
Comus 246. 3. The ball lodged in the shoulder 
LYTTON. 5. As corn lodgeth by too great abund- 
ance 1630. Hence Lo-dgeable a. that may be 
lodged in; that may or can be lodged. 

Lodged (lod5d), ppl. a. 1580. [f. prec. + 
-ED'.] In senses of LODGE v. 1596. b. Her. 
Of a buck, hart, etc.: Represented as lying 
on the ground. 

b. Arms.—Sable, a buck 1, Argent 1580. 

Lodgement, lodgment (lo:d5mént), 1598. 
[- (O)Fr. logement, f. loger; see LODGE r., 
-wENT.] 1, A place or building in which 
persons or things are lodged; à place of 
shelter or protection; in early use Mil., 
quarters for soldiers. ? Now rare or Obs. b. 
A lodging-place; a lodging-house; lodgings. 
Now rare. 1703. c. Gunnery. ‘The hollow or 
cavity in the under part of the bore, where 
the shot rests when rammed home’ (Voyle) 
1872. 2. Mil. A temporary defensive work 
made on a captured portion of the enemy's 
fortifications 1677. 3. a. The action of making 
good a position on an enemy's ground, or 
obtaining a foothold; hence, a stable position 
gained, a foothold. Also transf. and fig. 
1702. b. The action of depositing (money, 
securities, etc.); concr. a deposit of money. 
Now only legal. 1760. c. The lodging of a 
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thing or the accumulation of matter inter- 
cepted in fall or transit; coner. a mass of 
matter so lodged 1739. 4. Accommodation 
in a lodging-place; provision of lodgings: 
lodging (rare) 1805. 

3. a. Phr. To make or find a lodgement. My 
friend, who had found a lodgment upon the edge 
of a rock TYNDALL, b. A decree for. .lodgment 
in Court of a sum [etc.] 1884. c. Some [rain] 
finding lodgment in little hollows of the rock 
HUXLEY. 

Lodger (lo'd5o1) ME. |f. LODGE v, + 
-ER'.] One who, or that which, lodges. b. 
esp. One who occupies hired rooms in another 
person's house 1596. 

attrib, 1.- franchise, a right to vote conferred by 
statute upon persons occupying lodgings. 

Lodging (le-d3in), vbl. sb. ME. [f. LODGE 
v. + -ING'.] 1, The action of LODGE v. 1480. 
12. Dwelling, abode —1611. 3. Accommoda- 
tion for rest at night or for residence; now 
only, accommodation in hired rooms or in a 
lodging-house ME. tb. Material to lie or 
sleep upon ~1691. 4. concr. A dwelling-place, 
abode; tmilitary quarters, encampment. (In 
sense of ‘hired rooms’, the pl. lodgings is now 
usual.) ME. Also transf. and fig. tb. Hunt- 
ing. The lair of a buck, stag, etc. —1610. 5. 
Specialized uses of the plural. See below. 
1475, 

2. They 
10:29. 3. My 1. it is on the Cold ground DAVE- 
NANT. Phr. Board and l. 4. He livesin a L, of Ten 
Shillings a Week STEELE. fig. Christians. .ac- 
knowledged their Bodies to be the L. of Christ SIR 
T. BROWNE. 5. fa. Military quarters 1677. Vei 
cold Lodgings, hard Marches, Scarcity of Provi- 
sions 1677. b. A room orroomshired for residence 
in the house of another (now, not in an inn or 
hotel) 1640. Wits take lodgings in the sound of 
Bow PoPE. c. An official residence 1661. The 
Provost’s Lodgings (Queen’s College, Oxford) 
1827. Judges’ lodgings: the house occupied by the 
judges (in some assize towns) during the assizes. 

Comb.: l-house, +(a) a dwelling-house; (b) a 
house, other than an inn or hotel, in which 
lodgings are let 1766; also transf. and fig.: 
-money, an allowance made by government to 
all officers and soldiers for whom there is no room 
in barracks (Voyle); -room, a sleeping apart- 
ment, bedroom (now local). 

Lodicule (lo-dikiwl) 1804. [- L. lodicula, 
dim. of lodix, lodic- coverlet; see -OULE.] 
Bol. The hypogynous scale of a grass. 

Loess (lóves, Ger. lös). Also löss, erron. 
loéss. 1833. [- G. löss, f. Swiss G, lésch 
‘loose’, f. lösen loosen.] Geol. A deposit of 
fine yellowish-grey loam found in the Rhine 
and other river valleys. 

Lof, Loff(e, obs. f. LUFF, LAUGH. 

Loft (loft), sb. [Late OE. loft — ON. lopt 
(pronounced loft) air, upper room, balcony; 
seo Lirt s5.'] fi. Air, sky, upper region 
—1590. 2. An upper chamber, an attic; any 
apartment ME. b. The apartment over a 
Stable. (Of. HAYLOFT.) 1530. c. A pigeon- 
house. Hence, a flock (of pigeons). 1735. 3. 
A gallery in à church or public room. (Cf. 
organ-, rood-l.) 1504. 4. A floor or story in a 
house 1405. Obs. exc. U.S. One of the upper 
floors of a warehouse or business building 
1890. +5, A layer, stage, stratum. Also transf. 
of the lateral branches of trees, -1686. 6. Golf. 
In the head of a club: Slope backward from 
the vertical. Also, the action of lofting; a 
lofting stroke. 1887. 

1. Phr, tOn, w the) l.: (a) = ALOFT; (b) in a 
high voice, loudly, 2. I preached at five in a large 
1, WESLEY., 5. And hills of Snow and lofts of piled 
Thunder Mint. Comb, 1.-dried adj. 

TLoft, a. rare. ME. [app. deduced from 
ALOFT, as LIVE a. from alive.) Elated, 
elevated —1590. 

Loft (loft), v. 1518. [f. Lorr sb.) 1. (rans. 
tTo insert a layer of planks in (a building) so 
as to separate the lofts or stories 1046, Also, 
to furnish with an upper story or loft. 12. To 
store in a loft —1785. 3. Golf. To hit (a ball) 
into the air so as to clear an obstacle; to hit 
the ball over (an obstacle) 1857. Hence 
Lofter, a club for lofting the ball. 

3. If there is a high face to I. 1887. 

Lo-fting, vbl. sb. 1537. [f. LOFT sb. or v. + 
"ING'.] A roofing, ceiling, or flooring. 

Lofty (loft), a. ME. [f. Lorr sb. (in on 
loft, aloft) + -Y'.] 1. Of imposing altitude, 
towering (not said of persons); soaring 1590. 
2. fig., etc. a. Haughty, overweening, proud 
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1485. b. Exalted in rank, character, quality. 
Of aims, desires, etc.: Directed to high ob- 
jects 1548. c. Of compositions, etc. (hence 
of writers or speakers): Elevated in style or 
sentiment 1565. d. Of majestic sound 1596. 

1. Vpon a loftie and high mountaine hast thou 
set thy bed Isa. 57:7. Of loftiest stature COW- 
PER. Birds of |. Wing WESLEY. 2. a. The eyes of 
the loftie shall be humbled Zsa. 5:15. Inclined to 
treat everybody. . with a sort of l. good humour 
BLACK. b. The High and loftie One that in- 
habiteth eternitie Isa, 57:15. c. He knew Him- 
self to sing, and build the l. rhyme MILT. d. 
Sound all the 1. Instruments of Warre SHAKS, 
Hence Lo‘ftily adv. Lo-ftiness. 

Log (log) sb. [First recorded in Trevisa 
(1398), but cf. AL. loggiare cut into logs 
(1205), loggum log (1306); of unkn. origin.] 

I. gen. 1. A bulky mass of wood; now usu. 
an unhewn portion of a felled tree, or a length 
cut off for firewood. b. fig. 1579. c. Mining. 
A balance weight, placed near the end of the 
pit-rope, to prevent its running back over the 
pulley 1860. td. In Old St. Paul's, a block or 
bench on which serving-men sat —1639. 2. A 
heavy piece of wood, fastened to a man's or 
beast's leg, to impede his movements. tAlso 
fig. 1589. b. A former military punishment. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 1830. 3, pl. Austral. slang. A 


jail or lock-up. (Formerly built of logs. Cf. 
log-house.) 1888. 
1. Bring in great logs and let them lie, To make a 


solid core of heat TENNYSON. Phr. 7n the l.: in 
unhewn condition. b. [The ship] being no other 
then a logge in the sea HAWKINS. To sleep like a 
1. 1886. Phr. To have a log to roll: see Loa- 
ROLLING. 2. Here I am tied like a l. to you 
DICKENS. Phr, King L.: the l. which Jupiter in 
the fable made king over the frogs; as the 
type of inertness on the part of rulers, as ' King 
Stork’ typifies an excess of activity. 

II. Naut., etc. 1. An apparatus for ascer- 
taining the rate of a ship's motion, consisting 
of a thin quadrant of wood, loaded so as to 
float upright, and fastened to a line wound 
on a reel. Said also of other appliances for 
the same purpose. 1574. 2, Short for Loa- 
BOOK 1825. b. Mech. The record of an engine, 
boiler, etc. in which a series of observations 
have been taken 1875. c. = LoG-BooK 3. 
1882. 3. Tailoring. A document fixing the 
number of hours to be credited to journey- 
men for making each description of garment; 
the scale of computation embodied in this 
1861. 

1. During the chace we ran per l. seventy miles 
1805. Phr. To heave, throw the lL, (to sail or 
calculate one's way) by the l. 

Combs.: 1.-board, a hinged pair of boards on 
which the particulars of a ship's 1. are noted for 
transcription into the log-book; -cabin, a small 
house built of rough logs (U.S.); -canoe, one 
hollowed out of a single tree; -chip = log-ship; 
-house, a house built of logs; in early use (U.S.), 
a prison; -juice slang, cheap port wine; -knot 
Naut., a knot made in a log-line to indicate a 
specified length; -line Naut., a line of 100 
fathoms or more to which the l. is attached; also 
the sort of line used for this purpose; -man, +(a) 
one employed to carry logs; (6) one employed in 
cutting. and carrying h to a mill (local U. 

, a freshwater fish, Percina caprodes, of 

; -reel, the reel on which the log-line is 
H ip, also log-chip, a flat piece of wood 
in the form of a quadrant, which is loaded so as to 
keep upright in the water; = fe, a double slate 
used instead of the log-board; -work, (a) the 
arrangement of logs in the walls of a building; 
(b) the keeping of a 1. or log-book. 

|Log (log, ló"g), sb.' 1530. [Heb. lég.] A 
Hebrew measure for liquids, the twelfth part 
of a hin, = about 1 of a pint. 

Log (log) v.' 1622. [f. Lo sb.!] 1. trans. 
tTo deprive (a tree) of branches; to cut (tim- 
ber) into logs. Also absol. 1699. 2. Naut. To 
enter (esp. the distance run by a ship) in the 
log-book; hence gen., to record 1823. b. Of 
a ship: To run (a certain distance) by log- 
measurements 1883. c. To enter the name of 
(a man as an offender) in a log-book, with a 
penalty attached. Hence, to fine. 1889. 

2. b. This day we logged 160 miles 1883. 

Log (og) v.* 1808. [Of unkn. origin.] trans. 
and intir. To rock, oscillate. 

Log, abbrev. of LOGARITHM, LOGARITHMIC. 

Loganberry (ló*günbe:ri) 1900. (Named 
after J. H. Logan, of U.S.A., by whom it was 
first grown in 1881.] A fruit obtained by a 
cross between the raspberry and blackberry. 

Lo$an-stone (lo:gánstó"n). Also loggan- 
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stone, logan. 1759. [f. logan logging (f. Loa 
v.*) + STONE.] A rocking-stone. 

Logacedic (logá;dik), a. 1844. [- late L. 
logacdicus — Gr. Aoyaokixds, f. Aóyos Speech + 
do) Song; see LOGOS, ODE, -1C.] Prosody. 
Composed of dactyls combined with troch- 
ees, or anapssts with iambs. As sb. a 
logacedic verse. 

Logarithm (logárip'm). 1615. [- mod.L. 
logarithmus (Napier 1614), f. Gr. Aóyos ratio + 
dpiüuós number (cf. LOGOS, ARITHMETIC); perh, 
based on Gr. dpijuów Aóyos ratio of numbers 
(Archimedes nt B.C.).] Math. One of a class 
of arithmetical functions, invented by John 
Napier of Merchiston (died 1617) and 
tabulated for use in abridging calculation, 
Abbreviated log (no period). 

The sum of the logarithms of any two or more 
numbers is the logarithm of their product; hence 
a table of logarithms enables one to substitute 
addition and subtraction for multiplication and 
division, and multiplication and division for 
involution and evolution, Natural, hyperbolic, or 
Napierian logarithms, those of which the base is 
the incommensurable quantity ¢ (2-71828+), 

in analytical investigations, Common, 
decimal, or Briggsian logarithms those invented 
by Henry Briggs (died 1630), of which the base is 
10, used in practical calculations. Logistic 
logarithms: see ISTIC, 

Logarithmic (logüri-pmik), a. (and sb.) 
1698. [f. LOGARITHM + -10.] Math. 1. Of or 
pertaining to logarithms. Also = ‘logarithm 
(increased by ten) of’, as in log sine, tangent, 
secant, etc.; opp. to natural. b. Pertaining 
to the logarithmic curve 1875. 2. sb. = logar- 
ithmic curve or line 1753. 

1. L. curre (or line), a curve having its ordinates 
in geometrical progression and its abscissas in 
arithmetical progression, so that the abacissas are 
the logarithms of the corresponding ordinates. 
L. spel, a spiral which intersects all its radiants 
at the same angle. So Logari-thmical a. 1631. 
Hence Logari-thmically adv, 

Lo-g-book. 1679. 1. Naut. A book in 
which the particulars of a ship’s voyage (in- 
cluding her rate of progress as. measured by 
the log) are entered daily from the log-board. 
Hence transf. and fig., à journal of travel. 2. 
Tailoring. = Loa sb.! II. 3, 1869, 3, A kind 
of journal of proceedings to be kept by the 
master of a public elementary school 1872. 

Loge (105). 1749. [Fr.; see LODGE sb.) 
1. A booth, stall. CHESTERF. 2, A box in a 
theatre or opera-house 1768. 

-loger (lódsox) a word-ending repr. Gr. 
-Adyos (L. -logus); see -LOGUE, -LOGY. The 
oldest word with this ending is astrologer 
(xiv); it may be either f. L. astrologus + 
-ER' (a type of derivation afterwards com- 
mon), or f. astrology + -ER! (cf. astronomyer, 
astronomer). On the analogy of this word, 
-loger was applied in a few instances to form. 
personal designations correlative with words 
in -logy, -logic-al, as in chronologer, philologer, 
ete.; but it is now superseded by -LOGIST. 

Lo-ggat, lo-gget. Obs. exc. Hist. 1541. 
[app. f. Loa sb.!] 1. An old game, played by 
throwing pieces of wood at a stake fixed in 
the ground; the player who is nearest the 
stake wins. 2. A pole, heavy stake 1600. 

1. Haml. v. i. 100. 2. Beating of fruit downe with 
long poales, loggets, or such like MARKHAM. 

Logged (logd), ppl. a. 1820. [f. Loa v." + 
-ED'.] a. Reduced to the condition of a log 
(lit, and fig. Of water: Stagnant. Of a 
vessel: Water-logged. b. Of land: Cleared 
by hewing the timber into logs. 

Logger (logoi). N. Amer. 1734. [f. Log 
v. + -ER.] One who fells timber or cuts it 
into logs; a lumberman. 

Loggerhead (lo-gaihed). 1588, [prob. f. 
logger hobble for horses (recorded only in 
mod. dialects but prob. earlier), a deriv. of 
Loa + HEAD.] 1. A block-head. 2. A head 
out of proportion to the body; a large or 
‘thick’ head. Chiefly fig. 1598. 3. An iron 
instrument with a long handle and a ball or 
bulb at the end, used, when heated, for 
melting pitch, etc. 1687. 4. A stout wooden 
post, built into the stern of a whale-boat, ‘for 
catching a turn of the line to' (Smyth). Also 
transf. 1840. 5. As pop. name of heavy- 
headed animals. a. (Also l. turtle, ttortoise.) 
A species of turtle, Thalassochelys caretta 
1657. b. Applied to species of birds; esp. a 
N. American shrike, Lanius ludovicianus or 
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carolinensis 1657. 6. pl. A plant of the genus 
Centaurea 1829. 

1. A pitifull, sneaking, whining Puritan, related to 
. at Lambeth HEARNE. ‘We three rheads 
:an inscription under a common public-house 
sign, in which two wooden heads are shown, the 
spectator being the third. See MALONE on Twel. 
A. I. iii. 17. 2. Let us retire, and lay our two 
loggerheads together RICHARDSON. 

Phr. tTo fall, get, go to loggerheads: to come to 
blows. To be at loggerheads: to be in contention 
about differences of opinion; also, rarely, fo come 


D 1.-sponge, a W. Indian sponge of inferior 
quality; probably named from thead Kev. 
Hence Lo-gger-headed a, thick-headed, stupid; 
(of animals) having a large head. 

Loggia (l¢'dziã; It. 10-ddsa). PI. loggias, 
It. loggie. 1742. [- It. loggia; see LODGE 
sb.) A gallery or arcade having one or more 
of its sides open to the air. 

Logging (login), vbl. sb. 1700. [f. LOG v.! + 
-ING'.] The action of felling timber or hewing 
it into logs, Also coner. A quantity of timber 
felled. Also attrib. 

-logian (ló"daiün), an ending occurring 
first in astrologian (-(ijen CHAUCER), — OFr. 
astrologien, f. astrologie: see -AN, -IAN, and 
hence in a few mod. wds. correlative to names 
of sciences in -LoGY. Now usu. repl. by 
-LOGIST. 

Logic (led3lk). ME. [- (O)Fr. logigue = 
late L, logica — Gr. Aoyexr (Cicero), for h Aoyvol 
tén the art of reasoning; oyw, fom. of 
Aoyudós, f. Adyos reasoning, discourse (see 
Loaos)] 1. The branch of philosophy that 
treats of the forms of thinking in general, 
and esp. of inference and scientific method. 
b. pl. in the same sense, Not now in general 
use. 1637, c. Name of a class in Roman 
Catholic schools 1705. d. With reference to 
Hegel: The fundamental science of thought 
and its categories (including metaphysics or 
ontology) 1838. 2. A system of logic; a 
treatise on logic. Also, the science or art 
of reasoning as applied to a department of 
knowledge. ME. 3. Logical argumentation; 
a mode of argumentation viewed as good or 
bad according to its conformity or want of 
conformity to logical principles. Also, 
logical pertinence or propriety. 1601. b. 
transf. A means of convincing or proving 
1682. 4. attrib, Of or pertaining to logic 
1440, 

1. L. may be most briefly defined as the Science 

of Reasoning JEVONS. 2. The logick of taste, if I 
may be allowed the expression BURKE, The 
empirical |. of Mill, the formal l. of Kant 1882. 
3. England, as Mr. Disraeli once said, is not 
governed by 1. 1891. To argue with more learning 
than 1. (mod.). b. Bonner's Logick, Fire and 
Faggot 1682, 4, Questions. .deeper than any of 
our Logic-plummets hitherto will sound CARLYLE. 
Comb. +1.-fisted a., having the hand clenched, 
like L. in personification (see Bacon Adv, Learn. 
Tr. xviii § 5). 
,"logic (lod5ik), -logical (lo-dsikáD, end- 
ings orig. repr. Gr. -Aoywós in adjs. derived 
from adjs. and sbs. in -Aoyos, -Aoyov, having 
derivative nouns in -Aoyía, Eng. -Locy. Such 
adjs. are commonly apprehended as if f. 
-logy + -10. Hence, with few exceptions 
(e.g. apology), a sb. in -logy now implies a 
Possible correlative adj. in -logical. See 
further -1CAL, and cf. GEOLOGIC. 

Logical (lọ'dzikăl), a. (and sb.) 1500. [- 
med.L. logicalis — late and med.L. logica 
Logic; see -AL'.] 1. Of or pertaining to logic; 
also, of the nature of formal argument. 2. 
That is in conformity with the laws of correct 
reasoning 1689. 3. That follows as a reason- 
able inference; that is in accordance with the 
logic of events, of human character, etc. 
1860. 4. Of persons: Capable of reasoning 
correctly; also, reasoning correctly (in a 
particular case) 1664. 5. nonce-use. Rational 
1652. 6. sb. pl. The subjects which are 
studied in a course of instruction in logic. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 1551. 

1. L. Demonstrations 1707, writers WHATELY, 
generalizations 1851. 2. A process of l. reasoning 

STEWART. 3. In France accordingly feudal 
government runs its l. career STUBBS, 4. A clear 
and L. Head ADDISON. 6. Little or small logicals: 
certain minor questions treated in the Parva 
Logicalia of Petrus Hispanus and others. Hence 
Logica-lity. Lo-gically adv. 

Logician (0dsifán. ME. [— (O)Fr. 
logicien, f. logique; see LOGIC, -ICIAN.] 1. A 
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writer on logie; a student of logic. b. A 
member of the school class called Logic 1705. 
2. One skilled in reasoning 1592. So tLogi-- 
cianer 1548. 

Logicize (lodgiseiz), v. rare. 1835. [f. 
Loaic + -IzE, after criticize.) 1. intr. To 
employ logic. 2. trans. To turn into logic 
1865. 

Logie (logi). 1860. [f. name of XIX in- 
ventor, David Logie.] Theatr. Ornament of 
zine to simulate jewellery. : 

\(Logion (logion) Pl. logia (lọ'giă). 1875. 
[Gr. àóyıov oracle, f. Aóyos word. Cf. late L. 
logion, logium oracle.] A traditional maxim 
of a religious teacher or sage. Chiefly used 
with reference to sayings of Jesus not 
recorded in the Gospels. 

-logist (lédsist), f. -LoGY + -IST, forming 
sbs. ‘one who is versed in —logy’. The only 
living formative with this function. 

Logistic (lodgistik). 1628. [- late L. 
logisticus — Gr. Aoywrwós, f. Aoyifeobar reckon, 
f. Adyos calculation; see LOGOS, -ISTIC.] 

A. adj. t1. ? Pertaining to reasoning —1644. 
2. Pertaining to reckoning or calculation 
1706. 3. Math. a. In l. curve, etc. = logarith- 
mic. b. L. logarithms: logarithms of sexa- 
gesimal numbers, used in  astronomical 
calculations. €. L. numbers: old name for 
ratios or fractions. 1727. So Logistical a. 
1570. 

B. sb. tl. A calculator, W. ROBINSON. 2, 
Math. A logistic curve 1727. 3. pl. (rarely 
sing.) a. The art of arithmetical calculation; 
the elementary processes of arithmetic 1056. 
b. Logistical or sexagesimal arithmetic 1801. 

Logistics, sb. pl.': see LoarsTIC B. 3. 

Logistics (lodsi-stiks), sb. pl." 1879. [- Fr. 
logistique, f. loger quarter, LODGE; see -1Cs.] 
The art of moving and quartering troops 
(i.e. quarter-master's work), now esp. of 
organizing supplies. 

Logocracy (lógo'krüsi). 1804. [f. Gr. Adyos 
word + -CRACY.] A community or system of 
government in which words are the ruling 
powers. 

tlüLogodae-dalus. Pl. -i. Also logodz- 
dale. 1611. [mod.L. = Gr. AoyoóaíaXos, f. 
Aóyos word + éaidaAos cunning.) One who is 
cunning in words —1664. So Logodz-dalist 
1654. Logodz-daly (rare), cunning in words. 

Logogram (logógrem). 1820. [f. Gr. Adyos 
word + -GRAM.] 1. = LOGOGRIPH. 2. A sign 
or character representing a word; in Phono- 
graphy, a word-letter; a single stroke which 
represents a word 1840. 

Logograph (logógraf) sb. 1797. [f. as 
prec. + -GRAPH.] J1. Used erron. for LOGO- 
GRIPH. 2. Phonography. = LOGOGRAM 2. 1888, 
3. = LOGOTYPE 1872. 4. = LOGOGRAPHER 2. 
1862. 5. An instrument for giving a graphic 
representation of speech-sounds 1879. Hence 
Lo-gograph v. trans. to print with logo- 
types. 

Logographer (lógo:grüfoi). 1656. 
L. logographus accountant — Gr. Aoyeypáóos 
prose-writer, f. Aóyos word; see -GRAPHER.] 

ti. A lawyer's clerk; an accountant-1735. 
2. Gr. Antig. A writer of traditional history 
in prose 1846. 3. Gr. Antiq. A professional 
speech-writer 1853. 4. One who practises 
logography 1860. 

Logography (lógegráfi 1783. (f. logo-, 
comb. form of Gr. Adyos word + -GRAPHY.] 
1. A method of printing with entire words, 
instead of singleletters. 2. A method of long- 
hand reporting in which several reporters 
were employed, each taking down a few 
words in succession 1842. Hence Logo- 
gra-phic, -al a. pertaining to l. (sense 1); 
consisting of characters or signs, each of 
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which represents an entire word. Logo- 
gra-phically adv. 
Logogriph (legógrif). 1597. [- Fr. logo- 


griphe, f. Gr. Aóyos word + ypióos fishing- 
basket, riddle.] A kind of enigma, in which a 
certain word, and other words that can be 
formed out of all or any of its letters, are to 
be guessed from synonyms of them intro- 
duced into a set of verses. Occas.: Any 
anagram or puzzle involving anagrams. 
Hence Logogri-phic a. of or pertaining to 
logogriphs, of the nature of a 1. 
x* 
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Logomachy (lége-maki). 1569. [- Gr. 
, f. Aóyos word; see -MACHY.] 1. 
Contention about words; an instance of this. 
2. 1 U.S. A game of word-making (Webster). 
1. This quarrel tending to vain logomachies.. 
ended in confusion SEWEL. Lo-gomach, Logo- 
ma-chic, -ical a., Logo-machist, Logo-- 
machize v. 

Logometric (logóme-trik), a. 1813. [f. Gr. 
Aóyos ratio + uézpov measure + -IC.] Indicat- 
ing ratios by measurement. Applied by 
Wollaston to his ‘scale’ for chemical 
equivalents. 

Logos (lo'zos). 1587. [Gr. Aóyos account, 
ratio, reason, argument, discourse, saying, 
(rarely) word, rel. to Aéye» gather, choose, 
recount, say.] A term used by Hellenistic 
and Neo-platonist philosophers in certain 
senses developed from its ordinary senses 
‘reason’ and ‘word’; in the N.T. rendered 
*Word', as a designation of Jesus Christ; 
hence used by Christian theologians for the 
Second Person of the Trinity. By mod. 
writers used untranslated, esp. in discussions 
of the doctrine of the Trinity in its philo- 
sophical aspects. 

Logothete (logópit). 1781. [- med.L. 
logothela or its source Gr. Aoyo#érns auditor, f. 
Aéyos account; cf. NOMOTHETE.] Any of 
various functionaries under the Byzantine 
emperors; also a chancellor, esp. in Sicily. 

Logotype (legótoip). 1816. [f. Gr. Adyos 
word + TYrE.] Printing. A type containing 
a word, or two or more letters, cast in one 
piece. Hence Lo-gotypy = LOGOGRAPHY 1. 

Lo-g-roll, v. 1835. [Back-formation from 
LOoG-ROLLING.] a. trans, To procure the 
passing of (a bill) by log-rolling. b. intr. To 
engage in log-rolling. 

The Lom politicians who. .log-roll the railway 
bills 1865. b. To log-roll with everybody who was 
willing to work with him 1879. 

Lo'g-ro:ller. 1864. [f. LoG sb.' + ROLLER.] 
1. One who engages in political or literary 
log-rolling. 2. U.S. A sawmill device for 
loading logs 1884. 

Lo-g-ro:lling. 1823. [f. Loo sb. + ROLL- 
ING vbl. sb.) 1. U.S. The action of rolling 
logs to any spot; a meeting for co-operation 
in doing this 1848. 2. U.S. slang. Combination 
for political or other co-operation. (Sug- 
gested by the phr. ‘You roll my log and I'll 
roll yours’.) 1823. b. Mutual puffing in 
literary publications ? 1845. 

2. Our log-rolling, our stumps and their politics. . 
are yet unsung EMERSON. 

-logue (log) repr. Gr. -Aoyos, -Aoyo in 
adapted wds. (mostly through Fr.), as 
analogue, catalogue, dialogue. The wds. with 
this ending which designate persons, e.g. 
Assyriologue, ideologue, are now little used, 
derivs. in -loger, -logist, or -logian being 
preferred, 

Logwood (le-gwud). 1581. [f. LOG sb.* + 
Woop.) fl. Logs stored for fuel. PEPYS. 2. 
The heartwood of an American tree (Ha@ma- 
forylon campechianum); so called because 
imported in logs; also, the dye or drug ex- 
tracted from this 1581. b. The tree itself 
1652. 3. attrib., as l. red 1752. 

Logy (ló"gi) a. U.S. 1859. [Of unkn. 
origin. Cf. Du. log heavy, dull.) Dull and 
heavy in motion or thought. b. as sb.: A 
heavy fish. R. KIPLING. 

-logy (lódsi) earlier -logie, an ending 
occurring orig. in wds. adapted from Gr. 
words in -Aoyia (the earliest, e.g. theology, 
through Fr. -logie, med.L. -logia). In some 
instances the terminal element is Aóyos word, 
discourse (e.g. in rezpaAoyía tetralogy, tpAoyla 
trilogy); more commonly it is the root Aoy- 
(ablaut-var. of Aey-, Aéve» to speak; cf. 
Locos). In this latter case, the sbs, in -Aoyia 
usually denote the character, action, or 
department of knowledge of à person 
described by an adj. or sb. in -Adyos, meaning 
either ‘(one) who speaks (in a certain way)’, 
or ‘(one) who treats of (a certain subject)’. 
Hence (1) wds. anglicized às brachylogy, 
cacology, eulogy, tautology, etc.; and (2) 
names of sciences or departments of study, 
e.g. theology, astrology, etc. Words of the last- 
mentioned class, in which the first element is 
always a sb., have o for their combining 
vowel, following the Gr. analogy; exceptions 
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are petralogy and mineralogy. All mod. 
formations in -logy may imply correlative 
formations in -LOGICAL and -LOGIST (or in the 
case of some of the older wds. -LOGER or 
"LOGIAN). 

Lohoch (lō"-họk). 1544. Also tloch, dial. 
loach. [- med.L. lohoc — Arab. la'ük, f. 
la‘ika lick.] Med. A linctus. 

Loin (loin. ME. [- OFr. loigne, eastern 
var. of longe (in mod. Fr., loin of veal) :— 
Rom. *lumbia, fem. of *lumbeus LUMBAR, f. 
L. lumbus loin.] 1. Chiefly pl. The part or 
parts of a human being or quadruped, 
situated on both sides of the vertebral 
column, between the false ribs and the hip- 
bone. b. As food; chiefly, the joint of meat 
which includes the vertebree of the loins ME. 
2, Chiefly Biblical and poet. This part of the 
body, a. as that about which the clothes are 
bound 1526. b. as the seat of strength and 
generative power. tHence occas. = ‘sire’, 
‘offspring’, ‘descendants’, Also fig. 1535, 

2. a. Phr. To gird (up) the loins (lit. and fig.), to 
prepare for strenuous exertion. b. Loe now, his 
strength is in his loynes Job 40:16. A multitude, 
like which the populous North Pour’d never from 
her frozen loyns MILT. attrib. l.-cloth 1859. 


Loir (loi»i. 1774. [- (O)Fr. loir :— pop.L. 


*lér- (lerus in glosses), for L. glis, glir- 
dormouse. The Fat Dormouse (Myorus 
glis.) 


Loiter (loi-toz), v. [Late ME. lotere (XIV), 
loytre (XV), later leut(e)re (Xvi); perh. intro- 
duced by vagrants from the Low Countries, 
and — MDu. loteren wag about, Du. leuteren 
shake, totter, dawdle (oi repr. Du. ð), f. base 
repr. also in MDu. lutsen wag about. Cf. G. 
lottern.] 1. intr. To idle. Now only: To linger 
indolently on one’s way; to hang idly about a 
place; to dawdle over a task. b. To travel in- 
dolently and with frequent pauses. With 
adys. or advb, phrases. 1728. 2. trans. a. To 
allow (time, etc.) to pass idly. Const. away. 
tb. To postpone getting or giving 1549. 

1. Sir John, you loyter heere too long SHAKS. 
Officers. .loitered in the hall, as if waiting for 
orders ScoTT. b. The Avon loiters past the 
churchyard HAWTHORNE. 2. We loitered away 
the rest of the day 1903. Hence Loi-terer, 
one who loiters; ta vagabond. Loi-teringly adv. 

Loke (lo"k) dial. 1787. [repr. OE. loca, f. 
root of lücan (pa. pple. locen) to lock; see 
Look sb.*] A lane; a ‘cul-de-sac’; a grass 
road; a private lane or road. 

Loll (lel), sb. 1582. [f. LOLL v.] 1. The 
action or posture of lolling 1709. 2. One who 
or that which lolls, e.g. a tongue 1582. 3. A 
pet, a spoilt child 1728, 

Loll (1o), v. ME. [Symbolic; perh. f. a 
base ult. identical with that of LILL v.; the 
orig. meaning may have been ‘allow to hang 
loose'.] 1. intr, To hang down loosely; to 
droop, dangle. Also with down. Obs. or 
arch. +2. trans. To let droop or dangle —1050. 
3. To thrust, hang out (the tongue) 1611. b. 
intr, for refi. Of the tongue: To protrude. 
Usu. with out. 1801. 4, intr, To lean idly; to 
recline or rest in a relaxed attitude, resting 
against something. Also with about, back, 
out. (The chief current sense.) ME. b. trans. 
To allow to rest idly (rare). Also, to pass 
away (time) in lolling about. 1696. +5. intr. 
To saunter (rare) 1078. 

1. A great white feather lolling down 1849. 3. 
Fierce Tigers couch'd around, and fora their fawn- 
ing Tongues, DRYDEN, 4. And, among the rest, 
Duncomb, lolling, with his heels upon another 
chair PEPYS. Hence Lo'ller'. Lo-llingly adv. 

Lollard (lolíid) Now Hist. ME. [- 
MDu. lollaerd, lit. ‘mumbler, mutterer’, f. 
lollen mumble; see -ARD.] 1, A name of con- 
tempt given in the 14th c. to certain heretics, 
who were either followers of Wyclif or held 
opinions similar to his. 42. [Assoc. w. LOLL 
*.] One who lolls; an idler. Obs. rare. 1659. 

1. attrib. Jack Sharp, 1. rebel, was a weaver of 
Abingdon 1897. 2. A pulpited divine. .a 1. indeed 
over his elbow-cushion MILT. Hence Lo-llardist. 
Lo‘llardism, the tenets and practice of the 
Lollards. Lo-llardry (now rare), Lo-llardy sbs., 
the tenets of the Lollards. Lo-lardy a. charac- 
teristic of the Lollards. var. ¢Lo-ller*. 

Lollipop (lelipop). collog. 1796. [perh. f. 
dial. lolly tongue + Por.] a. dial. A kind of 
sweetmeat, consisting chiefly of sugar or 
treacle, that dissolves easily in the mouth. 
b. pl. (formerly also collect. sing.) Sweet- 
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meats in general. Also shortened Lo-lly 
Austral. and dial. 

Lollop (lolep) v. collog. 1745. [prob. f. 
LOLL, by assoc. with TROLLOP.] 1. intr. To 
lounge or sprawl; to go with a lounging gait. 
2. To bob up and down 1851. Hence Lo'llop 
sb. 1834. 

2. To l. about in the trough of a heavy sea 1878. 

Loll-shraub (lolfrüb). Also -shrob. 1816. 
[‘Englishman’s Hindustani Jdl-shrab red 
wine’ (Yule).] ‘The universal name for 
claret in India’ (Yule). 

Lombard (le-mbaad, 1p:mbàad), sb. and a. 
ME. [- MDu., MLG. lombaerd or Fr. lom- 
bard — It. lombardo (med.L. lombardus), repr. 
med.L. Lango-, Longobardus, L. langobardi 
(Tacitus) - Gmc. *Laygobardaz, -on (OE. pl. 
Langbeardas, -an, ON. Langbarðar), f. 
*lanza- LONG a. + ethnic name Bardi.) A. 
sb. 1. a. Hist. A person belonging to the 
Germanic people (L. Langobardi) who con- 
quered Italy in the 6th c., whence the name 
of Lombardy. b. A native of Lombardy. 
1480. 12. A native of Lombardy engaged as a 
banker, money-changer, or pawnbroker; 
hence gen. a banker, pawnbroker, etc. 1709. 
+3. A bank, money-changer's or money- 
lender's office; a pawnshop —1799. 

2. They are fallen to the L., left at the Brokers 
GREENE. 3. No sooner got I coine.. But to the 
bancke or lumbard straight it went MARKHAM. 

B. adj. 1. Belonging to the Lombards or to 
Lombardy; Lombardic 1500. 12. Cookery. 
In 1. pie (see LUMBER-PIE). 

Hence tLombardee:r, ‘an usurer or broaker" 
(Blount); Lombarde-sque a., resembling the 
L. school of painters; "mbardism, a Lom- 
bardic idiom; Lomba'rdo-, comb. form with 
sense * Lombardic combined with. .’. 

Lombard (lo-mbázd), sb.* Hist. 1838. [- 
obs. Sp. lombarda. Cf. late Gr. Aovumápóa, 
app. synonymous with fovyAdpSa BOMBARD.] 
A military engine used in Spain in the 16th c. 

Lombardic (lombüadik) a. 1697. |f. 
LOMBARD sb. + -Ic.] Pertaining to Lom- 
bardy or the Lombards. Applied spec. to the 
architecture of northern Italy from the 7th 
to the 13th century; to a type of hand- 
writing found in Italian MSS. during the 
same period; and to the school of painters, 
including Leonardo da Vinci, Mantegna, and 
Luini, which flourished in Lombardy during 
the 15th and 16th centuries. b. absol. 
Lombardie writing 1893. 

Lo:mbard-street. 1598. Name of a street 
in London, orig. occupied by Lombard 
bankers, and still containing many banks. 
fig. The ‘money market’; the body of 
financiers. 

“It is Lombard Street to a China orange’, quoth 
Uncle Jack LYTTON. 

Loment (lo"ment) ME. [- L. lomentum 
bean-meal (orig. à wash made of bean-meal), 
f. lo-, lavare to wash.] t1. Bean-meal. Only 
ME. 2. Bot. = LOMENTUM 1814. 

lILomentum (lome-ntim), PI. -ta. 1836. 
[L.; see prec.] A legume which is contracted 
in the spaces between the seeds, breaking up 
when mature into one-seeded joints. Hence 
Lomenta-ceous a. of the nature of or resem- 
bling a 1.; characterized by lomenta; belong- 
ing to the N.O. Lomentacex, a former sub- 
order of Crucifere. 

Lomonite, early var. LAUMONTITE. 

Lond(e, obs. f. LAND. 

London (lv-ndon), name of the capital of 
England, used attrib. : 

L. clay, a geological formation belonging to the 
lower division of the Eocene tertiary, in the 
south-east of England and esp. at and near 
London; L. particular colloq., a L. fog; L. paste, 
a caustic composed of equal parts of quicklime 
and caustic soda mixed with alcohol; L. rocket, 
the plant Sisymbrium. irio, which sprang up 
abundantly on the ruins of the great fire of 
London in 1666. 


Hence Londoner, a native (or inhabitant) of 
London 1460; ta ship belonging to London 1764. 
Lo-ndonism, a habit, manner, or peculiarity of 
speech belonging to Londoners 1803. Lo:ndon- 
ize v. trans. to make like London or Londoners 
1778; intr. to visit or frequent London Lams, 

London pri:de. 1629. a. The Sweet 
William, Dianthus barbatus. Now dial. b. 
Lychnis chaleedonica. Now dial. 1688. c. 
Saxifraga umbrosa, having pretty pink 
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flowers on long stalks, commonly grown in 
towns; also called none-so-pretty. 

Lone (16"n), a. 1530. [aphet. f. ALONE] 
1. Having no companions; solitary. Chiefly 
poet. and rhet. b. Lonesome 1839. 2. Un- 
married; single or widowed. Now only of 
women, with mock-pathetic reference to 
sense 1. 1548. 3. Standing apart from others 
of its kind; isolated. Formerly esp. in phr. I. 
house. 1667. 4. poet. Of places: Lonely; unfre- 
quented, uninhabited 1712. 

1. As some l. miser, visiting his store GOLDSM. 
Phr. To play, hold a l. hand: in Quadrille and 
Euchre, to play against all the other players, or 
without help from one's partner. Hence /. hand, 
l. player = a person playing such a game. 2. 
Queen ‘Blizabeth being a l woman, and having 
few friends, refusing to marry 1642. 3. At some l. 
ale-house in the Berkshire moors M. ARNOLD, 4. 
In l. Glenartney's hazel shade Scorr. Hence 
Lo'neness (now rare or dial.), 

Lonely (lo*nli) a. 1607. [f. LONE a. + 
-Ly!.] 1. Having no companionship; solitary, 
lone. 2. poet. = LONE 3. 1632. 3. = LONE 4. 
1629. 4, Dejected at the consciousness of 
being alone; having a feeling of solitariness 
1811. b. poet. Imparting a feeling of loneli- 
ness; dreary 1813. 

1. To give due light To the misled and 1. Travailer 
Mint. Comus 200. 2. That l. tree against the 
western sky M. ARNOLD, 3. An isle. . the loneliest, 
inal.sea TENNYSON. Hence Lo'nelihood (poet.), 
loneliness. Lo-nelily adv. Loneliness. 

Lonesome (ló"ns)m), a. 1647. [f. LONE a. 
+ -SOMEL] 1. Of persons, etc.: Solitary, 
lonely. In later use: Feeling lonely or for- 
lorn. b. By (or on) one's lonesome, all alone 
1908. 2. Of localities: Solitary, unfrequented, 
desolate; also, making one feel forlorn 1647. 

1. The l. Bittern shall possess This fenny seat 
BLAOKMORE. You must..not be l. because I'm 
not at home DICKENS. 2. Like one that on a l. 
road Doth walk in fear and dread COLERIDGE. 

Hence Lo-nesome-ly adv., -ness. 

Long (len), a.' and sb. [OE. lang, long = 
OFris., OS. lang, long, OHG. lang (Du., G. 
lang), ON. langr, Goth. laggs :- Gmoe. 
*langaz.) 

A. adj. I. With reference to spatial measure- 
ment. 1, Great in measurement from end to 
end. Opp. to short. b. Tall. Now rare exc. 
joc. OE. c. Qualifying a sb. denoting a 
measure of length, to indicate an extent 
greater than that expressed by the sb. 1619. 
d. Of action, vision, etc.: Extending to a 
great distance. (Cf. l. sight, below.) 1604. 2. 
Having (more or less, or a specified) exten- 
sion from end to end; often with adv. or 
advb. phr. OE. 3. Elongated 1551. 

1. A I. and large difference CHAUCER. The 1. low 
line of the Dutch coast 1893. A 1. distance, 
journey 1903. Phr. L. arm, hand: used transf. 
and fig. of extent of reach; The 1. arm of coinci- 
dence 1899. A l. face (colloq.): a dismal or solemn 
expression 1786. A l. head: one of more than 
normal ipu from back to front; fig. capacity 
for calculation and forethought. T'o make al. nose 
(slang): to put the thumb to the nose in mockery. 
A l. tongue (fig.): loquacity. L. litter: long straw, 
etc. serving as bedding. L. forage: straw and 

een fodder, as dist. from hay, oats, etc. A l 

rink (colloq.): lit. of liquor in a 1. glass; hence, a 
large measure of liquor. c. A l. mile from 
Launceston 1697. d. Phr. At l. weapons: (fight- 
ing) at long range. So, at l. bowls or balls: said of 


id o! 
ships exchanging shots at a distance. L. train = 
l. distance train. 2. A mark 30 feet long by 20. 
1854. Phr. It's as l. as it’s broad (see BROAD a.). 
3. Phr. L. square: an oblong rectangle. L. in the 
Toorn. 

II. With reference to serial extent or đura- 
tion. 1. Of a series, enumeration, speech, 
sentence, word, etc.: Having a great extent 
from beginning to end OE. b. collog. Of 
numbers, and of things numbered: Large. 
Chiefly in 1. family, odds, price. 1740. 2. Of a 
period of time, or a process, state, or action 
viewed with reference to time: Having & 
great extent in duration OE. 3. Having 
(more or less, or a specified) extension serially 
or temporally ME. 4. Continuing too long; 
lengthy, prolix, tedious ME, 5. Qualifying a 
sb. denoting a period of time, a number, or 
quantity, to indicate an extent greater than 
that expressed by the sb.; also, to indicate 
that the time is felt by the speaker to be 
excessive or unusual in duration 1592. 6. 
That has continued or will continue in action, 
operation, or obligation for a long period. 
Freq. applied to feelings, dispositions, etc.; 
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hence also, to persons exhibiting these. ME. 
7, Of a point of time: Distant, remote. Now 
only in l. date, and in the legal phr. a l. day. 
ME. b. Of bills, promissory notes, etc.: Of 
long date, having a long time to run 1861. 
8. Phonelics and Prosody. Applied to a vowel 
(now also to a cons.) when its utterance has 
the greater of the two measures of duration 
recognized in speech-sounds. Also, in 
Prosody, of a syllable: Occupying a longer 
time (e.g. two time-units) in utterance than a 
short syllable. OE. 9. Comm. Said of the 
market (e.g. in cotton) when consumers have 
made large contracts in advance against an 
anticipated scarcity 1859. 

1. Phr. L. bil: one containing many items; 
hence, one in which the charges are excessive. L. 
hour: one indicated by many strokes; Before the 
I. hour of midnight all was hush 1827. b. Phr. L. 
suit (in Card games): one in which more than 
three cards are held; fig. (collog.), a thing at which 
one excels. 2. Enjoy..Short pleasures, for l. 
woes are to succeed MILT. D. of life = ‘of 1. life’ 
(now rare). L. time, while, etc.: often used advb. 
(now, exe. poel lways with a) = LONG adv. 1. 
This l. time or while: for a |. time down to the 

resent. Similarly with preceding prep., for, of 
arch, or dial.); now always with a. I have not 
seen him for a long time (mod.). 3. Mids. N, V. i. 
61. 4. I cou'd be |. in Precepts DRYDEN, Phr. t/t 
were (too) L. to, ete. To think l. (chiefly Se. 
grow weary or impatient; Haue I thought 1. 
see this mornings face, And doth it giue me such a 
sight as this? SHAKS. 5. Phr. L. years; = ‘many 
the) l. last: see Last a. II. L. dozen, 
see the sbs. 6. A l, farewell to all my 
Greatnesse SHAKS, His recollections. .contained 
some. surprises to his longest friends 1882. 
Phr. L. memory: one that remembers events for a 

i word (colloq.): one that indicates al. 
isa l., word 1883. 7. b. Rates given 


demand 1861. 
placed over a vowel letter to indicate 1. quantity. 
n ordinary language ‘the long a, e, i, 0, u’ 
denotes that sound of the letter which is used as 
its alphabetical name, while ‘the short a, €, ú, 0, u* 
denotes the sound which the letter most com- 


monly has in a stressed short syllable. O.E.D. 
Comb., ete.: l,-axed a., having a l. axis; -bowls, 
the game of ninepir butt Billiards, a cue for 


reaching a ball beyond the range of the half-butt; 
1. card, one of a suit remaining in one hand after 
the others of the suit are played; 1.-clothes, the 
garments of a baby in arms; -dated a., extending 
to a distant date; chiefly of an acceptance, falling 
due at a distant date; 1. division, home, jump 
(see the sbs.); 1. firm slang, a swindling business 
concern; i. measure, (a) lineal measure, the 
measure of length; (b) a table of lineal measures; 
(c) = next; I. metre, the metre of a hymn-stanza 
in iambic rhythm of four lines of eight syllables 
each; I. nine U.S., a cheap cigar; L. Parliament, 
the Parliament which sat from Nov. 1640 to 


. “the 


Printing (see PRIMER); ‘1. service 
maximum period a recruit can enlist for in any 
branch of the service, viz. for 12 years’ (Voyle); 
l ship Hist., a ship of great length, built to 

accommodate a considerable number of rowers; a. 
ship of war, a galley; = L. navis longa; 1.-shot, 
(a) a shot fired at a distance; (b) a distant range; 
- sight, power of seeing distant objects; also, 
the defect of sight by which only distant objects 
are seen distinctly; 1.-sixes, long candles, six to 
the pound; -staple a. having a long fibre: 
applied to cotton of a superior grade; 1. stone, a 
menhir; l. sword (see SWORD); l.-threads, warp; 
L. Vacation, summer vacation at the Law- 
Courts and Universities; l-wall, way, used 
attrib. to imply a method of working in which all 
available coal is extracted at once; l wave 
Wireless, a wave having a wave-length of (about) 
800 metres and upwards; 1. whist (see WHIST 8b.); 
-wool, (a) a long-stapled wool, suitable for 
combing or carding; (b) a long-woolled sheep; 
l. writ = PREROGATIVE-w. 

b. In names of animals, as 1.-bill, a bird with 
al. bill, e.g. a snipe; I. clam, (a) Mya arenaria (see 
CLAM 5b. 1 c); (b) the razor-clam, Ensis ameri- 
cana; l.-horn, (a) one of a breed of long-horned 
cattle; (b) the long-eared owl, Otus vulgaris; 
“nose, the Garfish; -wing, the swift. 

C. In names of plants, etc., as fl.-bean = 
KIDNEY BEAN; -flax, flax to be spun its natural 
length without cutting; -leek, the ordinary leek 
(Allium porrum); -pod, a variety of broad bean 
Which produces a very l. pod; 1. purples, (a) the 
early purple orchis, O. mascula SHAKS.; (b) 
Lythrum salicaria; (c) Vicia cracca TENNYSON, 

d. Cricket: 1. field (off, on), the position of a 
fleldsman who stands at a distance behind the 
bowler, either to his left or right; 1.-hop, a ball 
that makes a long flight after pitching, before 
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reaching the wicket; 1. off, on, short for long field 
off, on; L-stop, a fieldsman who stands behind 
the wicket-keeper to stop balls that pass him; 
hence long-stop vb., to field as long-stop. Also 
long leg, long slip (see the sbs.). 

B. Quasi-sb. and sb. I. The adj. used absol. 
1. In various phrases with preps. See below. 
ME. 2. Without prep.: Much time. Now 
chiefly in to take l. 1470. b. as the predicate 
of an impersonal clause (see below) OE. 3. 
Thel. and the short of (it, etc.): the sum total, 
substance, upshot 1500. 

1. Before l. (short for tbefore it be long): soon. So 
ere long. Perhaps we may meet ere l. 1760. I'll be 
here again before 1. TROLLOPE. For l.: throughout 
a l. period; also predicatively, destined or likely to 
continue l. The children. had been restless for 1. 
1895. At (the) longest: on the longest estimate. 
Short, at the longest, were the life of man PUSEY. 
2. Phr. That 1. (colloq.): that length of time. b. 
Phr. It is (was, will be, ete.) l. before, since, to 
(something); it be l. first: ere it be l. 3. The l. 
and the short of it..is that you must pay me this 
money 1898. 

II. As sb. (with a and pl.) 1. Mus. A long 
note; spec. in the early notation, a note 
equivalent to two or three breves, according 
to the rhythm employed 1460. 2. Prosody. A 
long syllable 1548. 3. Building. Longs and 
shorts: long and short blocks placed alter- 
nately in a vertical line; thestyle of masonry 
to which this arrangement belongs 1845. 4. 
(colloq.) = Long Vacation (see A. Combs.) 
1885. 5. pl. = long-clothes 1841. 6. Comm. 
One who has bought in expectation of future 
demand 1881. 

2. Phr. Longs and shorts: quantitative (esp. Latin 
or Greek) verses or versification, Hence l.-and- 
short v. to make Gr. or L. verses (BYRON). 6. 
Wheat fell off owing to longs unloading 1890. 

Long (lop), a.* ME. [aphet. f. ME. ilong, 
OK. gelang ALONG a.'] Phr. L. of (fl. on): 
attributable to, owing to, ‘along of’. Now 
arch. and dial. 

That all these Have fallen out profitless, 'tis 1. of 
you SWINBURNE. 

Long (lop), ade. Comp. longer (longea), 
longest (lo-ngést).  [OE. lange, longe = 
OFris. lang(e, long(e, OS., OHG. lango (Du. 
lang, G. lange), f. Gme. *lapsgaz, LONG a.*] 
1. For or during a long time. 2. In expres- 
sions like £o be l. about one's work, the adv. 
long becomes a quasi-adj. = ‘occupying a 
long time', *delaying long' ME. 3. With an 
agent-noun, as l.-liver. Also longer, longest 
liver, in legal use for ‘the survivor, the last 
survivor’ 1485. 4. Followed by after, before, 
ere, since, etc.: = At, from, or to a point of 
time far distant from the time indicated ME. 
5. The compar. (chiefly with any, no, much, 
etc.) has the sense: After the point of time 
indicated by the context (= L. amplius). No 
longer: not now as formerly. ME. 6. 
"Throughout the length of (a period specified). 
(Cf. G. sein leben lang.) ME. 17. At or to a 
great or a specified distance in space; far 
(rare) —1586. 

1. Man wants but little here below, Nor wants 
that little 1. GoLDsM. To cling to your profession 
as l. as you can THIRLWALL. So (or as) l. as: often 
= “provided that’, ‘if only’. So l. (colloq.): 
good-bye, ‘au revoir’ 1834. 2. Ile not be l. before 
T call vpon thee SHAKS. I advise to be l. a chusing 
a kind of life 1671. The opportunity was not l. in 
coming 1894. Phr. Not to be I. for this world: to 
have only a short time to live. 4. Such is life—as 
Mrs. Harris l. since observed SWINBURNE. 5. 
"There was no longer any room for doubt 1894. 
d traveyled all night 1. to Winchester warde 
H . 

Long (lop), v.' [OE. langian = OS. langon, 
MDu. langen seem long, desire, extend, 
offer (Du. langen offer, present) OHG. 
langén impers. (G. langen reach, extend, 
suffice), ON. langa (impers. and pers.) 
desire, long : Gme. *lay3üjan, -&jan, f. 
*langaz Lone a.*] t1. To lengthen, trans. and 
intr. -1500. 12. impers. with accus. Me longs 
(longeth): I have a yearning desire; I long 
—ME. 3. intr. To have a yearning desire; to 
wish earnestly. Const. for (after), or to with 
inf. ME. 

3. I haue longed after thy precepts Ps. 119:40. 
This man longed for her TROLLOPE. 

Long (lon), v.* arch. ME. [f. lang, long, 
aphet. f. OE. gelang at hand, dependent on, 
ALONG d. Now repl by BELONG v.] 1. intr. 
To be appropriate fo; to refer or relate to; 
to be a part, appendage, or dependency; to 
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belong. Now only poet. as a rare archaism 
(written 'long). tb. To concern (a person); 
hence, to befit, beseem —1564. 12. (Const. to, 
unto.) = BELONG v. 3. 1608. 

1. b. She durste never seyn ne do But that thing 
that hir longed to CHAUCER. 

Long, aphet. f. ALONG. 

-long (lon), t-longs suffix, forming advs. 
The earliest instance, endlong, from ON. end- 
langr adj., ‘extending from end to end’, is 
prop. a compound of LONG a.!; but in Eng. it 
was used as an adv. with the sense 'end- 
wise’, ‘end foremost’. The ending -long thus 
became a var. of -LING suffiz*. 

fLoné-acre. 1607. App. a proper name for 
a long narrow field containing an acre, (Still 
in use as the name of a well-known London 
street.) allusively, One’s estate or patrimony 
—1659. 

Long-ago. 1834. Attrib. use of advb. phr. 
long ago (see AG0): That has long gone by; 
that belongs to the distant past. Also quasi- 
sb. and sb., the distant past or its events. 

Longan (lo'pgán). 1732. [Chinese lungyen, 
lit. ‘dragon’s eye’, f. lung dragon + yen 
The fruit of an evergreen tree, Nephe- 
lium longanum, cultivated in China and the 
E. Indies; also, the tree. 

Longanimity (longànimiti) Now rare. 
1450. [- late L. longanimitas, -tat-, f. 
longanimis (f. longus long, animus mind), 
after Gr. paxpoðvula; see -ITY.] Long-suffering ; 
forbearance or patience. So Longa‘nimous 
a. 1620, 

Lo-ng-boat. 1515. The largest boat be- 
longing to a sailing vessel. 

Long-bow (le-nbd"). 1500. [See Bow sb.* 
4.] The bow drawn by hand and discharging 
a long feathered arrow (cf. CROSS-BOW). 
toccas. A soldier armed with a long bow. 

Phr. To draw or pull the (or a) long-bow: to make 
exaggerated statements (colloq.). 

Long-breathed (-brept), a. 1508. [See 
BREATHED IT.) Long of breath (lit. and fig.). 

Long cloth, lo-ng-cloth, 1545, A kind 
of cotton cloth or calico made in long pieces. 

Long coat, lo-ng-coat. 1603. a. A coat 
reaching to the ankles; also in pl. = long- 
clothes. b. One who wears a long coat. 

Long-drawn, a. 1646. 1. Prolonged to a 
great or inordinate length. Also long-drawn- 
out. 2, Having great longitudinal extension, 
Chiefly poet. 1750. 

1. A longdrawn carol TENNYSON. 2. The long- 
drawn Isle and fretted Vault GRAY. 

Longe: see LUNGE. 

Long-eared, a. 1591. 1. Having long ears; 
spec. in names of animals. 2. Asinine 1605. 

1. The long-eared owl 1831, 2. An evil, heavy- 
laden, long-eared age CARLYLE. 

tLongee. 1678. = LUNGE sb.* BUTLER. 
Longeval, longzeval (lendsi-val), a. 1597. 
[f. L. longevus LONGEVOUS + -AL'.] Long- 
lived, long-lasting. So tLonge-ve, longze-ve 
a. 1673-8. 

Longevity (lgndse-viti). Also t-evitie, 
etc. 1615. [- late L. longevitas, -tat-, f. D. 
longevus (after Gr. paxpatov), f. longus long + 
ævum age; see -ITY.] Long life; long duration 
of existence. 

Young men are careless of l. HAMERTON. 
Lonéevous, -zvous (londsi-vos), a. Now 
rare. 1680. L. longevus (see prec.) + 
-ovs.] Long-lived; living or having lived to 
a great age. 

Lo:ng-hand, lo-nghand. 1666. Hand- 
writing of the ordinary character, as dist. 
from shorthand. 

Lon$-head. 1650. [f. LONG a.'] One who 
has a skull of more than average length ; spec. 
one the breadth of whose head is less than 
four-fifths of its length; a dolichocephalic 
person. 

Long-headed, a. 1700. 1. Having a long 
head 1875. 2. Of great discernment or fore- 
sight; shrewd. 

1. Long-headed glands DARWIN, men 1888. 2. 
Long-headed customers, knowing dogs DICKENS. 
Hence Long-hea-dedness. 

Longi- (lo-nd3i), comb. f. L. longus LONG 
a., in various terms, chiefly scientific, as 
Lo-ngicorn [mod.L. longicornis], adj. per- 
taining to the Longicornes or Longicornia, a 
group of beetles having very long antennze; 
sb. one of these 1848. tLongila-teral a., 
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long-sided; of the form of a long parallelo- 
gram 1658. 

Longiloquence (londsi-lókw?ns). rare. 1836. 
[f. LONGI-, after BREVILOQUENCE.] Speaking 
at great length. 

American |. in oratory F. HALL. 

Longimanous (londgimünos), a. rare. 
1646. [f. late L. longimanus (f. L. longus 
long - manus hand), or its source, Gr. 
uaxpdxep ‘long-armed’, a surname of Arta- 
xerxes, King of Persia.] Long-handed; Zool. 
applied to certain apes. t/ig. Far-reaching. 

Longimetry (londgi-mitri. rare. 1674. 
|f. LONGI-, after contemp. ALTIMETRY (in 
med.L. altimetria xu); cf. Fr. longimétrie 
(xvm).] The measuring of distances. Hence 
Lon$gime:tric a. 

Longing (le-nin), vbl. sb. [OE. langung, f. 
langian Lone v.'] 1. The action of LONG v.'; 
yearning desire. Const. for, affer, or with 
inf. 2. Path. The fanciful cravings incident 
to women during pregnancy. Chiefly pl. 
1552, 

1. Giue me my Robe, put on my Crowne, I haue 
Immortall longings in me Ant. d Cl. v. ii. 284. 

Lo'nging, ppl. a, 1509. [f. Lona v.' + 
-ING*.] That longs; characterized by yearn- 
ing desire. 

Nor cast one l. ling'ring Look behind! GRAY. 
Hence Lo'nging-ly adv., -ness. 

Longinquity (londsi-pkwiti. Now rare. 
1549. [- L. longinquitas, -lat-, t. longinquus 
distant, f. longus long; see -ITY.] 1. Long 
distance; remoteness. 2. Remoteness or long 
continuance (of time) 1623, 

Longish (loni, a. 1611, [f. LONG a.' + 
-ISH'.] Somewhat long. 

Longitude (londgitiid) ME. - L. 
longitudo, -din-, f. longus long; see -TUDE. 
Cf. (O)Fr. longitude.) 1, Length, longitudinal 
extent; occas, a length; a long figure. +Also, 
tallness, Now chiefly joc. 2. Length (of 
time, ete.); long continuance. Now rare. 
1607. 3. Geog. ta. The extent lengthwise (i.e. 
from east to west) of the habitable world as 
known to the ancients. b. Distance east or 
west on the earth’s surface, measured by the 
angle which the meridian of a particular 
place makes with a standard meridian, as 
that of Greenwich, It is reckoned to 180° 
east or west, and is expressed cither in 
degrees, etc., or in time (15° being equivalent 
to 1 hour). Abbrev. long. ME. 4. Astron. The 
distance of a heavenly body reckoned (in 
degrees, etc.) eastward on the ecliptic from 
the vernal equinoctial point to a circle at 
right angles to the ecliptic through that 
heavenly body. ME. 

1. A petticoat, of scanty l. Scorr. 3. Circle of l: 
see CIRCLE 8b, 2. 

Comb. 1. star, any of the fixed stars which have 
been selected for finding the 1. by lunar observa- 


tions. 
Longitudinal (londsitidinàl). 1541, [f. 
as prec. + -AL'. Cf. med.L. (diameter) 


longitudinalis (xm).) A. adj. 1. Of or per- 
taining to length; (extent) in length 1765. 
2. Extending or proceeding lengthwise 1715. 
b. Acoustics. Of vibrations: Produced in the 
direction of the vibrating body; also, 
executed in the direction in which the sound 
travels 1867. 3. Pertaining to longitude 1874. 
Hence Longitu-dinally adv. 

B. sb. t1. Anat. A name for two muscles of 
the epigastrium 1541. 2. Ship-building. In 
iron and steel ships, a plate (nearly) parallel 
to the vertical keel 1869. 3. A railway sleeper 
lying parallel with the rail 1864. 

Lo-ng-leg. 1585. tl. = BUPRESTIS 1. 
—1783. 2. Long-legs, a. The stilt; the ‘long- 
legged plover’ 1713. b. = DADDY-LONG-LEGS 
1753. Hence Long-legged a. having long 
legs; Naut. of a ship, drawing much water. 

Long-line, 1755. 1. A deep-sea fishing- 
line 1876. 2, attrib. a. Written or printed 
with long lines. b. Furnished with or using 
long-lines (sense 1). 1755. Hence Long- 
lining, fishing with long-lines. 

Long-lived (-loivd, -livd), a. ME. [f. 
Lone a.t + live, LIFE sb. + -ED*.] Having a 
long life or existence; lasting a long time; 
longeval, 

The long-lived summer days JEFFERIES. 

Longly (loni, adv. ME. [f. LONG a.! + 
CLY*.] fl. = Lone adv. 1. 1005. 2, At con- 
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siderable length. Now Sc. ME. 3. To a con- 
siderable length (in space). rare. 1662. 

Long-necked, a. 1605. Having a long 
neck; used spec. in names of animals. 

Longness (lo:nnés. Now rare. [OE. 
langnes, f. lang LONG a. + -nes -NESS.] 
Length; tprotractedness. 

Long-nosed, a. 1552. Having a long nose; 
used spec. in names of animals, 

Longobard (le-ngébaad), sb. and a. 1598. 
[7 L. Longobardi (see LOMBARD sb.).] = 
Lomparp. So Longoba-rdic a. Lombardic. 

Long robe. 1601. [Cf. Fr. ‘gens de robbe 
Tongue’ (CorGR.)] Put symbolically for: 
The legal profession; esp. in. gentlemen, etc., 
of the long robe — lawyers, barristers. Also 
occas. = The priesthood or ministry. (Cf. 
Gown sb.) 

Long run, lo-ng-run. 1627. Phr. in (also 
tat, ton, tupon) the long run: in the end; 
when things have run their full course; as the 
outcome of many vicissitudes. (Cf. Fr. à la 
longue.) 

Longshanks  (lo:nfenks). 1590. [See 
SHANK.] 1. A nickname given to Edward I 
of England on account of his long legs. 2. A 
stilt or long-legged plover 1817. 

Lo:ng-shore, attrib. phr. 1822. [aphet. f. 
ALONGSHORE.] Existing on or frequenting 
the shore; found or employed along the 
shore. Hence Lo-ngshoreman, a man 
employed in loading and unloading ships, or 
in fishing for oysters, etc. along the shore. 

Long-sighted, a. 1790. 1. Having ‘long 
sight’ (see LONG a.*); able to see objects dis- 
tinctly at a distance but not close at hand; 
hypermetropic. 2. fig. Far-seeing 1791. 
Hence Longsi-ghtedness. 

Longsome (1o:nsom), a. Now chiefly dial. 
and arch. [OE. langsum, f. lang LONG a.' + 
-sum -SOME'. Cf. OS., OHG. langsam (Du. 
langzaam, G. langsam). Long, lengthy; 
long-lasting; esp. tediously long; tdilatory. 

The way there was a little 1. STEVENSON. 

Long standing. 1601. Continuance for a 
long time in a settled position, rank, etc. 
Chiefly in phr. of long standing. Also attrib. 

Long sufferance. arch. ME. = next. 

Long-suffering. sb. 1526. (Tindale). 
Patient endurance of provocation or trial; 
longanimity. 

"The riches of his goodnesse, and forbearance, and 
long suffering Rom. 2:4. So Long-suffering a. 
1535 (Coverdale), 

Long sword. Obs. exc. Hist. 1593. A 
sword with a long cutting blade. Often fig. 
or allusive. Also cognomen (AFr. Longespei) 
of William, son of Henry II and Fair 
Rosamond. 

Lo-ng-tail. 1575. 1. A long-tailed animal; 
spec. a greyhound; formerly, a horse or dog 
with the tailuncut. 2. A nickname for: ta. A 
native of Kent -1701. b. A Chinaman 1867. 
3. attrib, 1848. 

1. Cut and long-tail; lit. horses and dogs with cut 
tails and long tails; fig. in sense 'riff-raff'. So 
Long-tailed a. having a long tail; (of words) 
having a long termination (joc.) 1500. 

Long Tom. 1854. 1. dial. A name for the 
long-tailed titmouse, etc. 2. A kind of gold- 
washing cradle 1855. 3. A gun of large size 
and long range 1867. 

Lo:n$-ton$ue. 1731. A person or animal 
with a long tongue, e.g. the wryneck (dial.). 
£n Long-tongued a. chattering, babbling 
Long-waisted, a. 1647. 1. Having a long 
waist, as a person, a ship, etc. 1653. 12. fig. 
Easy; loose 1658. 

Longways (lo-nwé'z), adv. 1588. [f. LONG 
a. + -WAYS.] Lengthways, longitudinally. 
Long-winded, a. 1589. 1. Long-breathed 
1596, Also fig. 2. Of persons: Tediously long 
in speech or dilatory in action. Of speech, 
etc.: Tediously long. 

1. Men of endurance,—deep-ci " - 
winded, tough EMERSON. 2. Such Pepe 
Discoured 1652. Hence Longwi-nded-ly adv., 
ness. 

Longwise (lọ'ņwəiz), adv. (a.) 1544. [f. 
LONG a. + -WISE.] Lengthwise, longitu- 
dinally. 

Loo (là), sb. 1075. [abbrev. f. LANTERLOO.] 
1. A round card-game. In three-card loo 
the cards have the same value as in whist; 
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in five-card loo the Jack of Clubs (‘Pam’) is 
the highest card. A player who fails to take a. 
trick or breaks any of the laws of the game is 
*looed'", i.e. required to pay a certain sum or 
‘loo’ to the pool. b. The fact of being looed. 
€. The sum added to the pool by a player 
who is looed. 2. A party playing at loo 1760, 
13. Party, set —1774. 

1. Limited l.: 1. in which the l. or penalty is 
limited to a fixed sum. Unlimited L.: 1. in which 
each player looed has to put in the amount there 
was in the pool. Comb. l.-table, a table for play- 
ing |. upon; now the trade name of a particular 
form of round table, orig. devised for this purpose. 

Loo, sb.* Obs. exe. Hist. 1690. [— Fr. loup; 
see LOUP sb.*] A velvet mask partly covering 
the face, formerly worn by women to protect 
the complexion. 

Loo (lù), v.' 1680. [f. Loo sb.'] trans. To 
subject to a forfeit at loo. Also transf. and 


fig. 

A flush. .loos the board, i.e. the holder receives 
the amount of a loo from every one, and the 
hand is not played 1883. 

Loo, v.* Obs. exc. dial. 1666. [aphet. f. 
HALLOO v.] trans. To urge on with shouts. 

Loo (là), int. 1005. [aphet. f. HALOO int.] 
A cry to incite a dog to the chase; = 
HALLOO inf. Also l. in! Also qua: . 

Loob (lib). 1674. [Of unkn. origin.) Ti 
mining. 1, A pit or vessel into which th 
dross and earth is delivered by the trough. 
Ray. 2. pl. Slime containing ore 1778. 

Looby (lü-bi. Now chiefly dial. ME. [Of 
unkn. origin; prob. rel. to Los sb.'] A lazy 
hulking fellow; a lout; a clown. Also attrib. 
Hence fLoo:bily a. looby-like. 

Looch, var. of LonocH. 

Loof (lif), sb. Sc. and n. dial. ME. [- ON. 
lófi — Goth. lofa.] The palm of the hand. 

Loof, sb.* and v.: see LUFF sb. and v. 


Loof (lif), sb.' 1865. [- Arab. lif (see 
next).] = next. 
Loofah (lü-fá). 1887. [- Egyptian Arab. 


Tifa, a plant of this species, which collectively 
is called laf.| The fibrous substance of the 
pod of the plant Luffa xgyptiaca, used as a 
sponge or flesh-brush. Also atirib., as l.-free. 

Look (luk), sb. ME. [f. Loox v.] 1. The 
action or an act of looking; a glance of the 
eyes; a partieular direction of the eyes or 
face. 2. a. Appearance, aspect (of the 
countenance, of things) ME. b. pl. as sing. 
Occas. = good looks. 1564. 

1. For lookes kill loue, and loue by lookes 
reuiueth SHAKS. Phr. To have a look at (colloq.): 
to look at for the purpose of examining; In the 
meantime I shall have al. at Warsaw 1885. With 
sick and scornful looks averse TENNYSON. 2. a. 
A man may bee knowen by his looke Ecclus. 
19:29. b. Lean are their Looks DRYDEN. 
Catherine was in very good looks (— was looking 
well) JANE AUSTEN. To have a l. of: to resemble 
vaguely. 

Comb., as l.-back, -down, -forward, -on, -up, 
corresponding to phrases under the vb. 

Look (luk), v. [OE. locian = OFris. *lokia 
(WFris. loaitsje), OS. lokon, MDu. loeken :— 
WGme. *lokdjan, parallel to  *lóg&jan, 
whence OHG. luogén (G. dial. lugen) see, 
look, spy; no further cognates are known.] 

I. To direct one's sight. 1. intr. To give à 
direction to one's sight; to apply one's power 
of vision; to direct one's eyes af (on, upon 
arch.). b. occas. To give a look of surprise, to 
stare. Now collog. 1010. c. quasi-(rans., 88 
in to l. (a person or thing) in the face ME. d. 
with cogn. obj. 1592. e, trans. with comple- 
ment or prep.: To bring by one's looks into a 
certain place or condition. Now rare. 1611. 
f. To express by a look or glance, or by one's 
countenance 1727. 2, With indirect question: 
To apply one's sight to ascertain (who, what, 
how, whether, ctc.). Now only when a single 
glance will give an answer. ME. 3./ig. a. ‘To 
direct the intellectual eye’ (J.); to turn or fix 
one’s attention or regard. Now usu. const. 
at; formerly on or upon. 1548. b. To take 
care, make sure, see (that or how something is 
done; also with that omitted). Now arch. 
OE. c. To expect. Const. to with inf. 1513. 
td. with indirect question: To consider, 
ascertain (who, when, whether, ete.); to try (if 
something can be done) Also simply, to 
consider the matter, make inquiry. —1692. 
4. Idiomatic uses of the imperative. a. = 
‘see’, ‘behold’, ‘lo? OE. tb. Prefixed to 
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jnterrog. pron. or adv., or relative conj., 
forming indef. relatives = whoever, whatever, 
however, etc. OE. —1625. 5. Look sharp. 
Orig. (with sharp as adv.) = ‘keep strict 
watch’. In later use, ‘lose no time’ (with vb. 
in sense of branch III, and sharp as com- 
plementary adj.; now merely collog.). 1711. 
6. Trans. uses, chiefly = intr. uses with 
preps. See below. ME. 

1. Looking neither to the right nor left 1797. She 
could not 1. on the sweet heaven TENNYSON. Phr. 


(Fair, etc.) to l. at, ton, tupon: with respect to 
appearance. To l at him (me, it, ete VES 
judging from his (my, etc.) appearance. Not tol. 


at (ton, upon): often emphatically for ‘not to 
touch, taste, meddle with’. Looke therfore ere 
thou leape 1550. Wherefore looke ye so sadly 
to-day? Gen. 40:7. b. Yes, you may l.! 1903. 
c. To |. death in the face SOUTH. An eye that 
looks one through and through 1891. Phr. To 
look a gift horse in the mouth: see HORSE sb. 
d. Such lookes as none could looke but beauties 
queen SHAKS. e. Thou shalt 1. us out of. pain G. 
HERBERT. f. She look'd a lecture, Each eye a 
sermon, and her brow a homily BYRON. Phr. Tol. 
daggers: see DAGGER sb. 2. 2. I willl. what time 
the train starts (mod.). +. else: see whether it be 
not so. Gol. = ‘find it out’; a contemptuous re- 
fusal to say (now dial.), 3. a. He that made vs 
with such large discourse, Looking before and 
after Haml. IV, iv. 37 (1604 Qo.). Instead of 
reforming others. .let him |. at home BENTHAM. 
The whole mode and manner of looking at things 
varies with every age M. PATTISON. b. Look't be 
done Oth. IV. ili, 8. c. By whom we l, to be 
protected HOBBES. 4. a. L. you (mod. colloq.) = 
‘mind this’. L. here, a brusque preface to an 
order, expostulation, reprimand, ete. Now, l. 
here, my man. I'll have no feelings here DICKENS. 
Glass of ale, young woman; and l. sharp, 
please! 1874. 6. a. To look at; to view, inspect, 
examine, Now dial. tTo l. babies: to gaze at the 
reflection of one’ ' in another's eyes, ME. fb. 

To consult or refer to; to 'turn up’. In the imper. 
= VIDE. Also, to search for (a word, etc.) in a 
book of reference. (Cf, l. up.) -1813. L. Lord 
Bacon in his life FULLER. te. To seek, search for; 
to l. for. Also, to seek or search out. -1821. He 
hath bin all this day to looke you SHAKS. fd. To 
expect, look for —1011. His fortune gives him 
more than he could looke DANIEL. 

II. To face a certain way. 1. infr. To have 
a certain outlook; to face, front, or be turned 
towards, into, on to, etc. 1555. b. Of parts of 
the body, etc.: To face or turn 1648. 2. To 
show a tendency; to tend, point 1647. tb. To 
tend fo, promise fo. SHAKS. 
kh Pisgah, which looketh toward Ieshimon Num. 
21:20. b. The florets looking downwards 1776. 
2. All the facts 1. the other way 1881. b. Cor. 
ni. iij. 29. 

III. To have a certain appearance. [Cf. 
Similar use in passive sense of smell, taste, 
feel.) 1. intr. To have the appearance of 
being; to seem ME. b. with adv. of manner: 
To have a certain look or appearance ME. 
(Now rare exc. with well, ill, badly.) ME. c. 
Const. inf. To seem to the view (lit. and fig.) 
1775. d. Quasi-frans. To have an appearance 
Corresponding with (one's character, con- 
dition, etc.) 1828. 2. Look like. a. To have 
the appearance of being 1440. b. with gerund, 
vbl. sb., or sb.: To give promise of, show à 
likelihood of 1593, 

1. Phr, To I. well, ill, i.e. ‘in good, bad health’. 
To l. black, blue, etc. (fig.): see the adjs. ‘You 
made me |. rather a fool, Arminius’, I began M. 
MENOLD. b. The skies looke grimly SHAKS. C. A 
pet that looked to be made of beaver 1890. Pl 
Qo l a if—: to have an appearance suggesting 
t hat—. Often it looks (or things l.) as if —. It 
aon as if there was going to be a free fight 1892. 
s Phr. To l. one's age: to have the appearance of 

eing as old as one is. To l. oneself: to appear to 
I e in one's usual health. 2. a. This looks like a 
lad of spirit Goupsm. b. Later on. „he. looked 
ike biting 1883. It looks like rain 1888. 

Spec. uses with preps. L. about —. a. To make 
Searches in various parts of (a room, ete.); to hn 
about observing in (a country, town, etc.). b. To 

about one: to turn one’s eyes to surrounding 
objects; to examine one’s position and circum- 
stances; to be apprehensive. L. after —. a. To 
ollow with the eye. Also, to observe the course 
of (a person). fb. To search for. tc. To antici- 
pate: to look forward to. d. To seek for, demand 
{aualities). e. To busy oneself about; to consider. 
t To attend to; to take care of; to ‘see to’. L. 
pehind —. With pron. used refl. Not or never to 
» behind one (colloq.): to have an uninterrupted 
eda! of advancement. L. for —. a. To expect, 
for for, be on the watch for, b. To seek, search 
for. L. into —. a. To direct one's sight to the 
Interior of. Also, to consult (a book) in a cursory 
manner. b. To examine minutely, investigate. C. 
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To enter (a house, etc.) for a moment in passing. 
L. on —. a. To pay regard to; to respect. Now 
dial. b. Toregard as. c. To regard with a specified 
feeling. L. over —. a. To inspect cursorily; tto 
examine. b. To ignore. Now only, to overlook (a 
fault). L. through —. a. To direct one's sight 
through; also fig. ib. To be visible through 
(Haml. 1v. vii. 152). c. To direct one's view over 
the whole of; to glance through. L. to —. a. To 
direct a look to. b. To direct one's attention to. 
In Bibl. use, occas. to regard with favour. c. To 
attend to, take care of; fto nurse. d. In the 
imperative, etc.: To direct one's solicitude to 
(something endangered). e. T'o l. to it: to beware. 
Often with cl., to see that. f. To keep watch upon. 

. To rely on (a person, etc.) for something. h. To 
look forward to; to count upon. L. toward(s —. 
See simple senses and TOWARD(S. b. To I. towards 
a person: to drink his health (now joc.). L. unto 
th. = Look to (senses a-f). L. upon —. 
look on (sense a). b. — look on (senses b, 
Also, to l. upon it; to be of opinion that. 

Spec. uses with advs, L. about. intr. See simple 
senses and ABOUT adv.; fig. to be on the look-out. 
Also const. for (tafter): to be in search of. 
around. inir. To |. in several directions; fig. to 
take a comprehensive view of things. L. back. 
intr. a. To turn and |. at something in the direction 
from which one is going. b. To think on the past. 
Const. into, on, upon, to. tC. trans. = look back to. 
(Ant. & Cl. 111. xi. 53.) d. collog, in neg. contexts; 
"To show signs of interrupted progress. L. down. 
a. intr. See simple senses and DOWN adv. b. fig. 
To l. down on, upon: to scorn; to consider oneself 
superior to. c. To quell by one's looks. L. down- 
ward. intr. = look down. L. forth. intr. To l. out 
on to something). Now arch. 
simple senses and IN adr. 
b. To enter a room, etc. to sce something; hence, 
now, to make a call (upon a person); to ‘drop 
on. intr. To direct one's looks towards an 
; often, to be a mere spectator. To look on 
ahead; to look forward into the future. b. colloq. 
To l. on (with): to read from a book, etc. at the 
same time (with another person). L. out. a. infr. 
To look from within to the outside; also, to put 
one's head out of a window, ete, b. To show 
itself. SHAKS. c. To be on the look out; to take 
care, d. To I. out for: to be on the look out for; 
to await vigilant e. To have or afford an 
outlook. f. trans. To find or choose out by 
looking. L. over. trans. To cast one's eyes over; 
to examine (papers, etc.) L. round. intr. a. To 
1. about in every direction. b. fig. To search 
about for. L. through. a. trans. To penetrate 
with a glance. b. To examine exhaustively. fc. 
intr. To become visible. SHAKS. L. up. a. To 
raise the eyes, turn the face upwards. tb. To 
take courage. SHAKS. €. To l. up to: (a) to direct 
the Iook up towards; to raise the eyes towards, in 
adoration, supplication, etc.; (b) fig. to respect or 
venerate. d. slang. To improve. Chiefly Comm. 
e. To search for (something) in a dictionary, 
among papers, or the like; to consult (books). 
f. To call on (a person) in order to see him. 
collo. &. To search for. h. Tol. (a person) up and 
eren to scrutinize his appearance from head to 
foot. 

Loo:k-down. U.S. 1882., [f. phr. look 
down.] The Horse-head or Moon-fish, Selene 


(of a window, et 
and poet. L. in. 


vomer. 

Looker (lu'kə1). ME. [f. LOOK v. + -ER'.] 
1. One who looks at, on, to, upon, ete. 2. One 
who looks after anything; a guardian, 
keeper, shepherd, farm-bailiff. Now local. 
ME. 3. A handsome person (esp. U.S. 
colloq.) 1904. 

1. Looker on, l.-on, one who looks on; a be- 
holder, spectator, eyewitness. Often, one who 
merely looks on. Cf. onlooker. 

Look-in, sb. 1847. |f. LOOK sb. + IN adv.) 
1. A hasty glance. Hence, a short visit. 2. 
Sport. slang. A chance of success 1870. 

Looking (lu-kip), vòl. sb. ME. [f. LOOK v. 
+ -1NG*.] 1. The action of Look v. 12. Look, 
expression of countenance, appearance 
1610. 3. attrib, 1519. 

2. Wherefore this ghastly 1.? Temp. II. i. 309. 

Looking (lu-kin), ppl. a. 1590. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING*.] 1. That looks or gazes (rare) 1649. 
2. Forming combs., as good-, ill-looking, 
westward-looking. 

Loo-kiné-éla:ss. 1526. [f. LOOKING vbl. 
sb. + GLass.] 1. A glass to look in, in order 
to see one's own face or figure; a mirror made 
of glass coated with an amalgam of quick- 
silver. 2. Plate glass, or glass silvered for use 
as a mirror 1682. 3, Lady's or Venus’ l, 


Loo:k out, 
1699. [f. phr. look out.) 1. The action of look- 
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ing out (lit. and fig.). Orig. Naut. 1748. 2. 
coner.: See quots. 1699. 3. A mote or less 
distant view 1779; a prospective condition, 
an outlook 1825. 4. with possessive sb. or 
pron., That is —'s look-out (colloq.): i.e. that 
concerns only his interest, he must see to that 
himself 1844. 5. attrib., as look-out man, etc. 
1781. 

1. Phr. To keep a (good, etc.) look-out; to be, place, 
put on or upon the look out ; const. for, to, or to with. 
inf. The gamekeeper. . was upon the look-out for 

hers 1815. 2. The Look-out formerly built on 

ullivan's Island 1700. One man on deck as a 
lookout R. H. DANA. Ere the channel was full 
enough for the look-outs (= look-out vessels) to 
intercept her 1841. 3. This leads to a little tower. - 
The look-out charming 1779. It seemed a rather 
blue look-out 1889. 

Look-see (lu-ksi). slang. 1883. [perh. 
orig. Pidgin-English.] An inspection, survey. 

Loom (lim), sb. (ME. lóme, aphetie f. 
OE. gelóma utensil, implement, f. collect. 
ġe- Y- + *léma, as in andlóman pl. appara- 
tus, furniture.] 1, An implement or tool of 
any kind. Obs. exc. Sc. and n. dial. 2. An 
open vessel of any kind, as a bucket, tub, 
vat, ete. Obs. exc. Sc. ME, 3. A machine in 
which yarn or thread is woven into fabric by 
the crossing of threads called respectively 
the warp and weft ME. Also fig. tb. transf. 
Attributed to a spider or caterpillar; occas. 
(poet.) the web itself -1647. 4. The art, busi- 
ness, or process of weaving 1676. 

3. The shaft of his speare was like a weauers 
lome (app. = beam of a 1.) COVERDALE 1 Sam. 
17:7. 4. Ta the L. unskill'd DRYDEN. 

Loom (lim), sb.' 1694. [- ON. lómr.] A 
name given to species of the Guillemot and 
the Diver, esp. Alea bruennichi and Colymbus 
septentrionalis (Red-throated Diver). 

Loom (lam), sb.? 1697. Also lum, [Scand.; 
cf. Norw. lom, lumm, Icel. hlumr, hlummr.] 
The shaft of an oar; also, limited to the part 
between the rowlock and the hands in row- 
ing; also, loosely, the handle. 

Loom (lam), sb.‘ 1830. [f. Loom v.*] A 
seaman’s term for the indistinct and exag- 
gerated appearance of land on the horizon, 
an object seen through mist or darkness, etc. 

Loom (lim), v. rare. 1548. [f. Loom sb.'] 
1. trans. To weave (a fabric). 2. To l. the web: 
to mount the warp on the loom 1827. 

Loom (lam), v.2 1591. [prob. of LDu. 
origin; cf. EFris. lómen (whence Sw. dial. 
loma) move slowly, rel. to MHG. lüemen be 
weary, f. liieme slack, soft.) tl. Of a ship at 
sea: To move slowly up and down (rare) 
-1078. 2. intr. To appear indistinctly; to 
come into view in an exaggerated and in- 
definite form. Also with up. b. fig. of 
immaterial things 1591. 

2. Men are magnified to giants, and brigs ‘l, up” 
..into ships of the line KANE. b. Cash affairs 1. 
well in the offing SCOTT. 

Loon! (lun). Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 1450. 
[orig. north. and Sc. in forms showing the 
pronunc. (i), which has been preserved in the 
transference to Southern Eng.] 1. A rogue, 
scamp; an idler. b. A strumpet, concubine 
1560. 2. A man of low condition; in phr. lord 
andl. Now only arch. 1535. 3. A boor, lout, 
clown 1619. 4. A boy, lad, youth 1560. 

Loon! (lin). 1634. [prob. alt. of Loom sb.*, 
perh. by assim, to prec.] A name for certain 
aquatic birds. 1. Any bird of the genus 
Colymbus, esp. C. glacialis. 2. The Great 
Crested Grebe; the Little Grebe or Dabchick 
1678. 

Loony, luny (li-ni) vulgar. 1872. [Shor- 
tened f. Lunatic + -Y'.] adj. Lunatic, 
crazed, silly. sb. A lunatic. 

Loop (lap), sb.! ME. [Of unkn. origin.] Te 
The doubling or return into itself of a por- 
tion of a string, cord, thong, or the like, so as 
to leave an aperture between the parts; the 
portion so doubled, usu. fastened at the ends. 
2. A ring or curved piece of metal, etc., for 
the insertion of a bolt, ramrod, or rope, as a 
handle, etc.; dial. a door-hinge 1074. 3. 
Something in the form of a loop, e.g. a line 
traced on paper, a bend of a river, etc. 1668. 
4. In specific applications: see below 1846. 

1. There are rows of buttons and loops down the 
breast of the tunic 1815. We should speak of a 
mesh in netting, a loop in knitting 1880. 3. I wish 
..you would..open the loops of your l's SCOTT. 
å. a. Anat, A looped vessel or fibre. L. of Henle, 
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the popes part of a uriniferous tubule 1846. 
b. Zool. In brachiopods, the folding of the 
brachial appendages 1851. c. Acoustics. The 
porron of a vibrating string, column of air, etc, 

etween two nodes 1878. d. Railways and 
Telegraphy. A line of rails or a telegraph wire 
diverging from, and afterwards returning to, the 
main line or circuit 1863. e. The circuit in a 
centrifugal railway, along the upper portion of 
which the passenger travels head downwards 
1900, To loop the l., to travel along such a 
circuit, or in a similar course through the air in an 
aeroplane. f. Electr. A complete electric circuit; 
a multiple or branch circuit. 

Comb.: 1.-knot, }(a) a reef-knot; (b) a single knot 
tied in a double cord, so as to leave a l. beyond 
the knot; -lace, (a) a series of loops as an orna- 
ment; (6) a kind of lace consisting of patterns 
worked on a ground of fine net; hence -laced a.; 
-line, see 4 d.; -stitch, a kind of fancy stitch 
consisting of loops. 

Loop (lip), sb. ME. [Identical with AL. 
lupa (xm), loupa (XIV) loop-hole, embrasure, 
of unkn. origin.] = LOOP-HOLE. 

Loop (lap), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. loupe. 
Of. G. luppe.] 1. Metall, A mass of iron in 
& pasty condition ready for the tilt-hammer 
or rolls; a bloom 1674. 12. A precious stone 
of imperfect brilliancy, esp. a sapphire —1548. 

Loop (lip), v. 1832. [f. Loop sb. Of. 
LOOPED a.t, which is much earlier.] 1. trans. 
To form into a loop or loops; also with 
round 1856. 2. intr. To form a loop; spec. of. 
certain larvee 1832. 3. trans. To put or form 
loops upon 1894. 4. To enclose in or with 
something formed into a loop 1840. 5. Chiefly 
with adv. or phr.: To fasten (back, up) by 
forming into, or by means of, a loop; to con- 
nect by means of a loop or loops. Also intr. 
for refi. 1837. 6. Electr. To connect so as to 
form a loop. 7. Phr. to l. the loop (see LOOP 
8b.* 4e) 1904, 

1. The other end is already looped, or as sailors 
would say, ‘doubled in a bight’ KANE. 5. She 
had an abundance of dark hair looped up BLACK. 

tLoop, v.* 1674. [f. Loop sb.*] intr. Of 
heated iron-ore: To form a loop (Loop sb.*). 

Looped (lüpt) a.! 1513. [f. Loop sb.' and 
v.!  -ED.] l. Coiled or wreathed in loops; 
tintertwined. 12. Having, or fastened with, 
a loop. Of a dart: Furnished with a thong 
for throwing. —1609. 3. Of lace: Wrought 
upon a ground of fine net 1698. 4, Held in a 
loop, held up by a loop 1869. 

Looped (lüpt) a.* 1605. [f. Loop sb.* + 
-ED*.] Having loop-holes. 

Your loopt and windowed raggednes SHAKS. 

Looper (lü-pox). 1731. [f. Loop v.t + -ER!.] 
One who or that which makes loops. 1. The 
larva of any geometrid moth, which in 
crawling bends the middle of its body into a 
loop. 2. A contrivance in a machine for 
making loops or looping pieces together 1857. 

Loop-hole, loophole (lū'pho"l), sb. 1591. 
If. Loop sb.* + HOLE sb. In sense 3 perh. infi. 
by Du. loopgat, f. loopen run + gat way, 
GATE sb.!] 1, Fortif. A narrow vertical open- 
ing, usually widening inwards, cut in a wall, 
etc., for shooting through. tb. Naut. A port- 
hole —1769. 2. A similar opening to look 
through, or to admit light and air 1591. 3. 
fig. An outlet or means of escape 1603. 

2. fig. "Tis pleasant through the loopholes of 
retreat To peep at such a world COWPER. 3. The 
Test Act. .left loopholes through which schismat- 
ics sometimes crept into civil employments 
MACAULAY. 

Loo-p-hole, v. 1810. [f. prec.] trans. To 
cut loop-holes in the walls of; to provide with 
loop-holes. 

Looping (lü-pin), vbl. sb. 1480. [f. Loop 
v.' + -ING'.] The action of Loop v.* b. concr. 
Material formed into loops; loops as a 
trimming 1647. 

Looping (lü-pin), ppl. a. 1854. [f. Loop v.' 
- -ING*.] That forms loops. 

L. caterpillar = LOOPER 1. L.-snail, a snail of 
the genus Truncatella. 

Loopy (lū-pi), a. 1824. [f. Loop sb. + -v?.] 
1, Full of or characterized by loops 1856. 2. 
Sc. Deceitful, crafty. Scorr. 

Loord, var. of LOURD Obs. 

Loos, obs. f. LOSE, Loss. 

Loose (lis), sb, 1519. [f. Loose v. and a.] 
1, Archery, The act of discharging an arrow. 
12. The close of a matter; the upshot, issue 
—1047. 3. A condition of looseness, laxity, or 
unrestraint; hence, free indulgence; unre- 
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strained action or feeling. Obs. exc. in phr, 
to give a l. (occas. give l.) to, to give full vent 
to; to free from restraint; occas., to give (a 
horse) the rein. 1593. 14. Liberation, release 
1734. 15. An impetuous course or rush 
1737. 

1. fig. To allow me a L. at the Crimes of the 
Guilty DE For. 2. Phr. At (or in) the (very) l.: at 
the last moment (L.L.L. V. ii. 752). 3. The little 
boy. .gave a l. to his innocent tongue, and asked 
many questions THACKERAY. 4. Phr. To make al. 
from: to get away from the company of. 

Loose (lis), a. and adv. [ME. los (north. 
lous)- ON. lauss = OE. leas lying, untrue, 
OFris. las, OS., OHG. lés, Goth. laus :- 
Gmc. *lausaz, f. *laus- *leus- *lus-; see 
LEASE a.] 

A. adj. 1. Unbound, unattached. a. Free 
from bonds or physical restraint. Now used 
only in implied contrast. b. transf. and fig., 
e.g. of the tongue: Not ‘tied’, free to speak. 
1726. c. Freed from an obligation, etc.; at 
liberty. Obs. exc. dial. 1553. fd. Free from 
or of; released from; unattached to —1821. 
te. Ungirt; naked —1709. f. Of an inanimate 
thing: Detached. Phr. To come, get l. 1728. 
g. Not joined to anything else. Of a chemical 
element: Free, uncombined 1828. h. Having 
an end or ends hanging free. (See also Loose 
END.) 1781. i. Not bound together; not tied 
up or secured 1488. j. Unconnected; ram- 
bling; detached, stray, random. Now rare. 
1681. k. Free for disposal; unattached, un- 
appropriated, unoccupied. Obs. exc. joc. 
1479. 2. Not rigidly fixed in place; ready to 
shift or come apart ME. tb. Of the eyes: 
Not fixed, roving —1751. 3. Not tense or 
stretched; slack, relaxed 1460. b. Of clothes: 
Loosely fitting 1463. 4. Not close or compact 
in arrangement or structure ME. b. Bot. = 
LAX a. 3b. Also, ‘of a soft cellular texture’ 
(Lindley). 1776. c. Of handwriting: Strag- 
gling 1711. d. Applied to exercise or play in 
which the players, etc. act more indepen- 
dently 1802. 5, Wanting in retentiveness or 
power of restraint ME. b. Of the bowels: 
Relaxed 1508. 6. Of qualities, actions, state- 
ments, ideas, etc.: Not rigid, strict, correct, 
or careful; hence, inexact, indefinite, vague 
1606. tb. Of conditions, undertakings, ete. : 
Lacking security, unsettled -1687. c. 
Cricket. Of bowling: Not accurate in pitch. 
Of fielding, eto.: Slack, careless. 1859. 7. Of 
persons, etc.: Lax in principle, conduct, or 
speech; chiefly in narrower sense, unchaste, 
dissolute, immoral 1470. 8. Applied to a 
stable in which animals are kept without 
being fastened up. So also l. box (see Box 
sb.* II. 4) 1813. 

1. a. You are afraid you see the Beare l. SHAKS. 
He got one hand 1. 1903. b. Murder is I. 1879. f. 
Some of the pages have come l. 1903. h. As to 
Logic, its chain of conclusions hangs |. at both 
ends J. H, NEWMAN. i. Her haire not l. nor ti'd in 
formall plat SHAKS. j. A good deal of l. informa- 
tion CARLYLE. k. I hope you read. .at l. hours, 
other books JOHNSON. L. card: a card in a hand 
that is of no value, and consequently the properest 
to throw away (HOYLE). 2. His bridge was only 
1. planks DE For. 3. The labour'd Oxe In his 1. 
traces Mint. My knees l. under me STEVENSON. 
Phr. With a l. rein (fig.): slackly, without rigour. 
b. Men in l, flannel jackets 1901. 4. The Ashes 
with Aire between, lie looser BACON. The l. 
assault of the Mexicans 1777. 5. A rash young 
fool: carries a l. tongue CARLYLE. 6. L. and 
negligent curiosity Mit. L., exaggerated 
calculations HUME. L. tradition and reports 
PALEY. A 1. construction 1872. L. thinkers and 
1. talkers 1875. 7. A l. liuer 1591. 

Spec. collocations: 1. box, a stable in which a 
horse is allowed to move about freely; 1. fish 
(collog.), a person of irregular habits; 1.-leaf a., 
of a ledger, etc.: with each leaf separate and 
detachable; 1. pulley, a pulley running loosely 
on the shaft on which it is journaled; also fast 
and l. pulley (see FAST a.). 

'omb.: 1.-bodied a., (of a dress) loose-fitting; 
-tongued a., blabbing. 

B. quasi-sb. and sb. 1. absol. a. On the l.: ‘on 
the spree’ 1849. b. In the l.: not made up or 
prepared 1898. 2. Rugby Football. That part 
of the play in which the ball travels freely 
from player to player 1892, 

C. adv. Loosely ; with a loose hold 1591. 

Phr. To sit l. (fig.): to be independent in- 
different; to hold loosely to, not to be enslaved p» 
occas. not to weigh heavily upon. To hold l.: to 
xen To play fast and l.: see FAST AND 
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Hence Loose-ly adv., -ness. Loo-sish a.some- 
what 1. 

Loose (lis), v. ME. |f. LOOSE a.] 1. trans. 
"To let loose, set free; to release from bonds or 
constraint. 2. To undo, untie (fetters, a 
knot); to break (a seal). Now dial. or poet. 
ME. Also fig. b. To detach, cast loose, let 
go; chiefly Naut. ME. 3. {Zo l. the anchor: to 
weigh anchor 1450. b. Hence absol. To weigh 
anchor; occas. with up 1520. 4. To let fly 
(an arrow); to let off (a gun). Also absol. 
or inir. ME. b. trans. (transf. and fig.) To 
give vent to, emit; to cause or allow to pro- 
ceed from one 1508. 5. = LOOSEN v. 3. Also 
intr. for pass. Now only arch. ME. 6. To 
make loose or slack; tpass. (of nerves) to be 
unstrung. Now arch. exc. in to l hold 
(eolloq.): to let go. 1440. tb. transf. To relax 
or loosen (the bowels). Also absol. 1651. 17, 
[Cf. L. solvere.] To break up, dissolve, do 
away with. Chiefly fig. 1819. +8. To solve, 
explain -1660. 9. pass. and inír. To finish 
working; (of a school, factory, etc.) to close, 
disperse, break up (dial.) 1813. 

1. The captiue exile hasteneth that he may be 
loosed Zsa. 51:14. The wine loosed the tongues of 
the guests 1902. 2. b. She loosed the boat from 
its moorings GEO. ELIOT. 4. b. L. now and then 
A scattred smile, and that Ile liue vpon A. Y. L. 
m. v. 103, 

Loose end. 1546. An end of a string, etc., 
left hanging loose; fig. of something left dis- 
connected, undecided, or unguarded. Chiefly 

l. 


pl. 

Phr. At (after, on) a loose end: having no regular 
occupation; not knowing what to be at, Also (to 
leave a matter) at a loose end: unsettled. coliog., 
orig. dial. 1851. 

Loosen (lūs’n), v. ME. [f. LOOSE a. + 
-EN*.] To make loose or looser. 1. trans. = 
LoosE v. 1. 2, To undo, unfasten (bonds, a 
knot, ete.). Now usu.: To render looser or 
less tight. ME. 3. To weaken the adhesion or 
attachment of; to unfix, detach 1667. {Also 
fig. Also intr. for refl. or pass. 4. trans, To 
make less coherent 1097. 5. To relax (the 
bowels) 1587; to render (a cough) looser 1833. 
6. To relax in severity or strictness 1798. 

1. fig. By degrees her tongue was loosened 
TROLLOPE. The fragrance of the valley was 
loosened 1893. 3. From thir foundations loosning 
to and fro They pluckt the seated Hills MILT, Phr. 
Tol. (a person's) hide (slang): to flog. 4. He struck 
the snow with his baton tol, it TYNDALL. 6. The 
men neither straggled nor loosened their dis- 
cipling 1899. Hence Loo'sener, one who or that 
which loosens. 

Loosestrife (li:s,stroif). 1548. [f. LOOSE v. 
+ STRIFE sb., à mistransl. of L. lysimachia, 
also -machion, taken as if directly f. the adj. 
Avotwaxos ‘loosing’ (i.e. ending) strife (f. Avo, 
Avew + pdyn), instead of as — Gr. Avoysdxiov, f. 
the personal name Zvoípaxos Lysimachus, its 
discoverer.] The name of two tall upright 
plants growing in moist places: a. Lysi- 
machia vulgaris (N.O, Primulacez), Golden or 
Yellow L., flowering in July, and bearing 
racemes of golden-yellow flowers. b. Lythrum 
salicaria (N.O. Lythracew), Red, Purple, or 
Spiked L., blooming in summer, with a 
showy spike of purplish-red flowers. Also 
a book-name for the genera Lysimachia and 
Lythrum, and extended to plants of other 
genera. 

b. When through the Wytham flats, Red 1. and 
blond meadow-sweet among..We tracked the 
shy Thames shore M. ARNOLD. 

Loot (lat), sb. 1839. [- Hindi luf, repr. 
either Skr. Jótra, lóptra booty, spoil (f. lup = 
rup break), or Skr. lun} rob.] Goods taken 
from an enemy, a captured city, etc. in time 
of war; also, something taken by force; 
booty, plunder, spoil; occas. fransf., illicit 
gains, ‘pillage’ (e.g. by a publie servant). 
Also, the action of looting. 

Ems talismanic gathering-word Loot (plunder) 

Loot (lat), v. 1842. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
plunder, sack (a city, building) 1845; to 
carry off as loot or booty 1847; also absol. 

Tol.a village 1845, cattle and grain 1887. Hence 
Loo:ter. 

Loover, obs. f. LOUVER. 

tLop (gp), sb.' [OE. loppe, also lobbe; of 
unkn. origin.] A spider -ME. 

Lop (op) sb.* Now dial. 1440. [prob. — 
os *hloppa, f. root of hlaupa LEAP v.] A 

lea. 
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Lop (lop), sb. ME. [f. Lop v.' Cf. AL. 
loppa (pl.) X1v.] 1. The smaller branches and. 
twigs of trees; faggot-wood, loppings. Also, 
a branch lopped off. 12. A lopped tree or 
part —1656. t3. The action of lopping a tree 
or its boughs —1600. 

1. Phr. L. and top, l. and crop. 

Lop (lop), sb.* 1829. [Of imit. origin. Cf. 
Lor v] Naut. A state of the sea in which the 
waves are short and lumpy. 

Lop (lop), sb.* 1868. [Short for lop-rabbit; 
see LoP v.!] A variety of rabbit with long 
drooping ears. Also full-, half-l., etc. 

Lop (lop), v.' 1480. [:— OE. *loppian, im- 
plied in pa. pple. lopped (æt loppede thorne); 
cf. AL. loppare (Xv); perh. f. lup- (cf. LIP v.*), 
and rel. to Lith. [pti strip, peel.] 1. trans. 
To cut off the branches, twigs, etc., rarely 
the top or ‘head’, of (a tree); to trim. b. 
transf. and fig. tAlso with away, off. 1602. 2, 
To cut off (the branches, twigs, etc.) from a 
tree; to shorten by cutting off the extremi- 
ties. Now chiefly with away, off. 1593. b. 
transf. and fig. To cut off (a person's limbs 
or head). Also gen., to cut off, reduce by 
cutting. Also with away, down, off. 1586. c. 
absol. or intr, 1588. 

In the moneth of December..l. hedges and 
MARKHAM. b. When our grandsire great. . 

p'd the French lillies DRAYTON. 2. He lopped 
off the tops as they sprang up N. Bacon. b. His 
pg pos lopp'ü CRABBE. To l. off part of a visit 


Lop (lop), v.* 1578. (rel. to LOB v.] 1. intr. 
To hang loosely or limply ; to droop; to sway 
limply about. b. trans. To droop (the ears) 
1828. 2. intr, To slouch; to hang idly about 
1587. 3. To move with short irregular 
bounds. Cf, LOPE v. 1895. 

3. Lopping easily along, a fox crosses through 
the teazles 1902. Comb.: 1.-eaves, eaves which 
hang down at the side rabbit (see Lop sb.°). 

Lop (op), v. 1897. [Of imit. origin; cf. 
Lor sb.*j inir. Of water: To break in short 
lumpy waves. 

Lope (ló:p) sb. ME. [~ ON. Alaup; see 
LEAP v., LOUP sb.!] fl. = LEAP sb.! 1794. 2. 
duni bounding stride (chiefly of animals) 

40. 

2. The easy |. of the "rickshaw coolie R. KIPLING. 

Lope (lop) v. 1483. [var. of LOUP v. — 
ON. hlaupa Lear v. — ON. hlaup; see LEAP 
sb.', LovP sb.] 1. intr. To leap, jump, 
spring. Also with about. Obs. exc. dial. 2. 
intr. To run, run away. Now only slang and 
dial. 1572. 3. To run with a long bounding 
stride. (Said chiefly of animals.) 1825. 

3. The larger wolves. .1. hungrily around 1848. 

Lop-ear (lo-p,i*-a), sb. (and a.) 1692. [LOP 
v.!] 1, pl. Ears that droop or hang down. 2. 
A kind of rabbit with such ears. Also attrib. 
1877. So Lo'p-eared a. having ears which 
hang loosely down 1687. 

tLo-peman. [- Du. loopman (obs.) f. 
loopen to run + man MAN sb.] A runner. 
FLETCHER. 

Loper (ló"poa). 1483. [f. LOPE v. + -ER'.] 
Tl. A leaper, dancer. 2. Ropemaking. A 
Swivel upon which yarns are hooked at one 
end while being twisted into cordage. [Cf. 
Du. looper runner.] 1794. 

Lopho- (1ofó, lofo:), bef. a vowel loph-, 
comb. f. Gr. Adéos crest: in various scientific 
terms, as Lo:phobranch (-brenk), -bra:n- 
chiate [Gr. Bpéyya gills) Ichthyol. a. adj. 
having the gills disposed in tufts; b. sb. a 1. 
fish 1834, Lo:phophore [Gr. -¢dpos bearing] 
a. Zool. in Polyzoa, the oral disc at the free 
end of the polypide, bearing the tentacles 
1850; b. a bird of the genus Lophophorus, 
A crested crown and brilliant plumage 

Lophodont (lo-fodgnt). 1887. [f. LOPHO- 
+ Gr. d80vs, d5ovr- tooth.] Characterized by 
having ridges on the crowns of the molar 
teeth. 

Lopped (lopt) ppl. a. 1570. [f. Lor v. + 
-ED'.] In senses of the vb. Bot. and Zool. 
Truncate. b. Her. Cut so as to show the 
thickness; snagged 1828. 

Lopper (lopox), sb. 1538. [f. LOP v. + 
TER'.] One who lops (a tree). 

Lopper (lopez), v. Now only Sc. and m. 
dial. ME. [perh. a deriv. (with suffix -ER*) 
of ON. hlaup coagulation (of milk or blood).] 
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1. intr. Of milk: To curdle. 2. “To dabble, to 
bee or to cover so as to clot' (Jam.) 

Lopping (lo-pin), vbl. sb. 1480. [f. Lop v.' 
+ -ING'.] 1. The action of Lop v.' (The cant 
term of the Rye House conspirators for the 
killing of the King and the Duke of York.) 
2. Chiefly pl. Branches and shoots lopped 
from a tree. Also, material for lopping. 
1589. 3. attrib. 1659. 

2. He shall gather vp the loppings to make 
fewell of SURFLET. 

Lo-ppy, a. 1855. [f. Lop v.* + -Y'.] That 
hangs loosely; limp. 

Lopseed (lo-psid). 1850. [f. Lop v.*] A 
North American perennial herb, Phryma 
leptostachya, with small purple flowers and 
spikes of strongly reflexed fruits. 

Lop-sided, lopsided (19:p,sai-déd), a. 1711. 
[f. Lop r.* + SIDE sb. + -ED*.] That lops or 
leans on or towards one side; having one side 
lower or smaller than the other. Orig. Naut. 
(of a ship): Disproportionately heavy on one 
side. 

Loquacious (lokwé'-Jos), a. 1667. [f. L. 
loquar, loquaci-, f. loqui speak; see -OUS, 
-ACIOUS.] l. Given to much talking; talka- 
tive. 2. transf. Of birds, water, etc. : Chatter- 
ing, babbling. Chiefly poet. 1697. 

1. The chief Exercise of the Female 1. Faculty 
STEELE. 2. L. Frogs DRYDEN. Hence Loqua:- 
cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Loquacity (lokwee'siti). 1596. |- Fr. loqua- 
cité or L. loquacitas, f. as prec.; see -ITY, 
-acity.] The condition or quality of being 
loquacious; talkativeness. 

The only limit to his |. was his strength BUCKLE. 

Loquat (lō"-kwæt). 1814. [- Chinese luh 
kwat, lit. ‘rush orange'.] The fruit of Erío- 
botrya japonica, a native of China and Japan, 
introduced into southern Europe, India, and 
Australia. Also, the tree itself. Also l. free. 

Lor’, lor (101), inf. vulgar. 1895. A clipped 
form of LORD, used as an exclam. 

Loral (ló*ràl) a. (and sb.) 1874. [f. LORE 
sb.* + -AL'.] Zool. Pertaining to the lore. 
Hepes as sb. = l. shield or plate (see LORE 

t 

«n. 

Lorate (ló*re't) a. 1836. [f. L. lorum 
(Lore sb.*) + -ATE'.] Strap-shaped. 

Lorcha (1@-atfa), lorch (Igatf). 1653. [— Pg. 
lorcha., of unkn. origin.) A light Chinese 
sailing vessel with the hull after a European 
model, but a Chinese rig, usually carrying 
guns. 

Lord (1g1d), sb. (OK. Aláford, once hlāf- 
weard :—- *xlaibward-, f. *xlaib- Loar + 
*ward- keeper, WARD sb. The etymol. sense 
expresses the relation of the head of a house- 
hold to his dependants who *eat his bread" 
(cf. OE. Alafáta ‘bread-eater’, servant, and 
the similar G. brotherr * bread-lord*, employ- 
er, Sw. matmoder, etc., ‘meat-mother’, 
mistress). The word is, like LADY, a pecu- 
liarly Eng. formation. It was reduced to one 
syll. (xv) by the fall of v in lóverd and 
coalescence of the vowels. The development 
of sense has been largely influenced by the 
adoption of the word as the customary 
rendering of L. dominus.] 

I. A master, ruler. t1. A master of servants; 
the male head of a household —1611. 2. One 
to whom service and obedience are due; a 
master, chief, prince, sovereign. Now only 
rhet. Also l. and master. OE. b. fig. One who 
or something which has the mastery or pre- 
eminence ME. c. An owner, possessor, pro- 
prietor (of land, houses, etc.). Now only 
poet. or rhet. ME. d. A ‘magnate’ in some 
particular industry. (Cf. King.) 1823. 3. spec. 
A feudal superior; the proprietor of a fee, 
manor, etc. OE. 4. A husband. Now only 
poet. or joc. OE. 5. [Cf. 2 b.] Astrol. The 
planet that has a dominant influence over an 
event, period, region, etc. ME. 6. The Lord 
(vocatively Lord): God OE. b. As an 


exclam. of surprise. Now only in profane or 
trivial use. ME. 7. Asa title of Jesus Christ. 
Commonly Our L.; also the L. ME. 
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popular than the landlords COBDEN. 3. L. of the 
‘Manor (see MANOR). L. mesne, paramount (see 
those wds.). 4. Tam. Shr, V. ii. 131, 6. The L. 
increase this businesse SHAKS. Phr. (The) L. 
knows who, what, how, etc.: a flippant expression 
of one’s own ignorance of a matter. L. have 
mercy (on us): (a) a prayer (chalked on house- 
doors in time of plague); (5) in trivial use (vulgarly 
lord-a-mercy, etc.), as an exclam. of astonishment. 
So (in trivial use only) L. bless me. b. O L. I must. 
laugh SHAKS. 7. How loyal in the following of 
thy L.! TENNYSON. Phr. (/n) the year of our L., 
tof our Lord's incarnation: = ANNO DOMINI. 
Comb., etc. The Lord's Prayer [= L. oratio 
Dominica], the prayer taught by Jesus to His 
disciples (see Matt. 6:9-13); the paternoster. 
The Lord's Supper cena Dominica, Gr. 
76 Kupuaxdy Setavov 1 the Holy Com- 
munion. The Lord’: Gr. zpaméta xvplov 
1 Cor. 10:21]: cf. ALTAR 2 b; hence, the Holy 
Communion. 

II. As a designation of rank, etc. 1. In early 
use employed vaguely for any man of exalted 
position, and in a narrower sense applied to 
barons (see BARON 1). Now, — NOBLEMAN: 
A peer of the realm, or one who by courtesy is 
entitled to the prefix Lord, or some higher 
title, as a part of his ordinary appellation 
ME. 2. pl. The Lords: the lords of parliament, 
temporal and spiritual, as constituting one 
of the two bodies composing the legislature 
of the United Kingdom 1451. 3. Applied, 
with defining word, to the individnal mem- 
bers of a Board appointed to perform the 
duties of some high office of state that has 
been put in commission (see below) 1642. 4. 
Forming part of various official titles (sce 
below) 1598. b. In ceremonious use, prefixed 
to the titles of bishops, whether lords of 
parliament or not 1039. 5. As a prefixed 
title, forming part of a person's customary 
appellation. Abbrev. Ld., Lo. 1455. 

Now used as follows. In substitution for ‘ Mar- 
quis’, ‘Earl’, or ‘Viscount’ (whether denoting a 
peer, or applied ‘by courtesy’ to the eldest son of a 
pa of higher rank); the word of being dropped. 

‘hus ‘Lord Hartington’ may be used instead of 
"The Marquis of Hartington’, ete. A baron is 
always called ‘Lord —', as ‘Lord Tennyson’; the 
Christian name, if used, comes first, as ‘Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson’, The younger sons of dukes and 
marquises have the courtesy title of ‘Lord’ 
followed by the Christian name and surname, as 
*Lord John Russell’. 

The Lord, the early form of the prefixed title, 
still survives in certain formal uses, and in the 
superscription of letters. 

6. Jocular uses, See below. 1550. b. slang. 
A hunchback 1700. 7. My Lord (usu. pro- 
nounced mil@-ad). a. Prefixed to a name or 
title. (a) Formerly used where we now use 
simply ‘Lord’ (see II. 5), with or without of. 
(Now only arch.) (b) My L. of (London, ete.): 
a respectful mode of referring to a bishop 
(obs. or arch.). (c) Prefixed to a title of rank 
or office; now only vocatively; as in my L. 
Mayor, my L. Duke, etc. 1440. b. Used 
separately. (a) The usual polite and respect- 
ful form of address to a nobleman under the 
rank of a duke, and to a bishop; also in 
speaking of them. (b) In courts of law used 
in addressing a judge of the Supreme Court; 
in Scotland and Ireland in addressing a 
judge of any of the superior courts. (In 
affected pronunciation my Lud, m'lud: see 
Lup.) c. pl. My lords: (a) form of address to 
a number of noblemen or bishops, and to 
two or more of the superior judges sitting in 
court together; (b) in departmental corre- 
spondence, used as a collective designation 
for the ministers composing the department. 

1. The Englishman of to-day still dearly loves a 1. 
1900. Phr. To live like a l.: to fare sumptuously. 
To treat (a person) like a l.: to entertain sumptu- 
ously, to treat with great deference, Phr. Drunk 
asa o swear like al. Lord-in-waiting, L. of the 
Bed-chamber, any nobleman holding certain 
offices in attendance on the person of the 
sovereign, called ‘in waiting’ if the sovereign is a 
queen, ‘of the bedchamber’ if a king. 2. The 
Lords. .suspended the sitting until eleven at 
night 1879. The Lords Temporal, the temporal or 
lay peers. The Lords Spiritual: the bishops 
who are lords of parliament, and, formerly, the 
mitred abbots. House of Lords (see HOUSE 8b.* 
4d). 3. Lords Commissioners (now simply Lords) 
of the Admiralty, of the Treasury; Lords Com- 
missioners of the Great Seal. Also Lords Justices 
(of Ireland): the commissioners to whom, in the 
early 18th c., the viceregal authority was en- 
trusted. Civil L.: the one civilian member (besides 
the First L.) of the Board of Admiralty, the others 
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being Naval Lords. 4. L. (High) Admiral, L. 
Chamberlain, L. (High) Chancellor, L. def 
Justice, L. High Commissioner, L. Deputy, L. 
Marshal, L. President, L. Privy Seal, L. Treasurer, 
L. Warden, etc. Lord-rector, an honorary title 
for the elected chiefin certain Scoteh Universities; 
hence Lord-rectorship. 5. The L. Harry: see HARRY 
8b. 6. L. of Misrule (see MISRULE), etc. b. His 
pupil. . was. .on account of his hump, distinguish- 
ed by the title of My Lord SMOLLETT. 

Lord (loud), v. ME. [f. LORD sb.] 1. intr. 
fa. To exercise lordship —1489. b. To play 
the lord (now usu. with over); to assume airs 
of grandeur; to rule tyrannically, domineer 
ME. 2. trans. To be or act as lord of; to 
control, manage, rule (rare) 1586. 3. To con- 
fer the title of lord upon 1610; to address as 
‘Lord’ 1636. 

1. To l. it; They. .1. it as they list SPENSER. 

Lording (lódig). [OE. Alafording; see 
LORD sb., -ING?.] 1, = LORD sb. I. 2. Rarely 
sing. = Sir! freq. in pl. = Sirs! Gentlemen! 
Obs. exc. arch. 2. As dim. of LORD: A little 
lord, a petty lord; usu. contemptuous 1577. 
3. A kind of apple or pear 1664. 

1, It was a Lordings daughter SHAKS. 2. When 
ion wate Boyes: You were pretty Lordings then? 

HAKS. 

Lo-rdkin. |f. LORD sb. + -KIN.] A little or 
young lord. THACKERAY. 

Lordless (1@-adlés), a. 
Aláford LORD sb. + -léas -LESS.] 
lord. Of a woman: Husbandless. 

Lo-rd-lieute-nant. Pl. lords-lieutenant(s, 
lord-lieutenants. 1557. a. In Ireland 
(before the establishment of the Irish Free 
State in 1922); The Viceroy 1614. b. In a 
county: The chief executive authority and 
head of the magistracy, appointed by the 
sovereign by patent. Under him and of his 
appointing are deputy-lieutenants. 1557. 
Hence Lo-rd-lieute-nancy. 

Lordlike (ljadloik). 1470. [-LIKE.] a. adj. 
Befitting or like a lord; lordly. Now rare. 
Tb. adv. After the fashion of a lord; domi- 
neeringly; sumptuously —1727. 

Lordling (lo1dlip). ME. [f. LORD sb. + 
-LING'.] 1, A little or puny lord; often con- 
lempluous. Occas. = LORDING sb. 1. 12. A 
kind of apple 1727. 

Lordly (ló1dli). [OE. hldfordli¢, f. LORD sb. 
*ocLhY!] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to a lord; con- 
sisting of, or administered by, lords. Now 
rare. 2. Having the character, attributes, 
appearance, or demeanour of a lord. Of 
actions: Befitting a lord; honourable. ME. 
b, Haughty, imperious, lofty, disdainful ME. 
3. Of things: Suitable for a lord; hence, 
grand, magnificent, noble 1535. 4. absol. 


(OK. hldfordléas, f. 
Without a 


1470. 
1. A |, prelacy 1862. 2. A 1. spectacle CARLYLE. 
b. The L. domineering of the English 1665. 3. I 


built my soul a l. pleasurehouse TENNYSON. 
Hence Lo'rdlily adv. Lo-rdliness, tthe con- 
dition or state of a lord; 1. disposition. 

B. adv. After the manner of a lord; in a 
lordly manner ME. 

Lord Mayor. 1554. A title, orig. of the 
mayors of London, York, and Dublin only, 
but now also of some other large towns. 

Lord Mayor's Day, Nov. 9, when the Lord Mayor 
goes in procession with the city dignitaries to 
and from Westminster, where he receives from 
the Lord Chancellor the assent of the Crown to his 
election. Lord Mayor's Show, the procession on 
Lord Mayor's Day. 

Lordolatry (loxdo'látri). joc. 1846. [f. 
LORD sb. + -LATRY.] Worship of lords. 


‘The..prevalence of L. in this country 
‘THACKERAY. 
\Lordosis (loxdó"sis) 1704. [mod.L. — 


Gr. AdpSwars, f. Aopóós bent backwards.] Path. 
Anterior eurvature of the spine, producing 
convexity in front. 

Lords and ladies. 1760. A popular name 
for the wild arum (Arum maculatum), in 
reference to the dark and light spadices. 
Lord's day or Day. ME. [Properly, The 
Lord's Day = eccl. L. dies Dominicus, d. 
Dominica (whence Fr. dimanche, Sp. do- 
mingo, It. domenica), Gr. 4 kvpwud) fuépa, 
Rev. 1:10.] A Christian appellation for 
Sunday. 

Lord's day (without the article) is no longer used, 


except by some Nonconformists. The Lord's day 
is the form now current. 


t. 
Lordship (1g-1dfip). [OE. Alàfordscipe; see 
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LORD sb. -SHIP.] 1. The dignity and func- 
tions of a lord; dominion, rule; ownership 
of or dominion fon, over; rarely pl. 2. 
The land or territory of a lord; a domain, 
estate, manor, seignory ME. tb. A govern- 
ment, province, district —1578. 3. The per- 
sonality of a lord, esp. with possess. prons. 

1489. b. joc. (as a mock complimentary 
designation for ordinary persons or animals) 
1892. 4. Sc. A royalty 1861. 

1. Our first parent had L. over Sea, and Land, 
and Air Mim. 3. Your lordship(s: a form of 
address to noblemen (except archbishops and 
daka; and to judges. b. His 1. [the donkey] 
1892. 

Lore (1071), sb. [OE. lar = OF ris. lāre, OS., 
OHG. léra (Du. leer, G. lehre) :- WGme. 

*laiza (= Gme. *laizó), f. lais- LEARN.] 1. 
The act of teaching; the condition of being 
taught; instruction; a piece of instruction; a 
lesson. Now arch. and dial. 2. That which is 
taught; doctrine. Applied chiefly to religious 
doctrine. Now poet. or arch. OE. tb. pl. 
Doctrines, precepts, ordinances —1580. fc. A 
creed, religion —1550. +3. Advice, counsel; 
instruetion, command, order —1667. 4. That 
which is learned; learning, scholarship, 
erudition. Now only arch. and Sc. Also, 
recently: The body of traditional facts or 
beliefs relating to some subject; as, animal, 
bird, fairy, plant l. ME. 

1. She finish'd, and the suttle Fiend his 1. Soon 
learnd Mrpr. 2. Her [Vertue's]l. Mint. Thel, of 
Christ TRENCH. 4. Skill'd in legendary 1. GOLDSM. 

Lore (16°1), sb.* 1621. [~ L. lorum strap, 
thong.) Tl. A strap, thong, rein (rare) 1036. 
2. Nat. Hist. A strap-like appendage or part. 
in certain insects, birds, and snakes 1817. 

Lore, str. pa. t. and pple. of LEESE t. 

Loreal (ló*riül) a. and sb. 1849. [app. 
irreg. f. LORE sb.* + -AL'; cf. LORAL.] = 
LORAL. 

tLorel. (ME. lorel, f. loren, pa. pple. of 
LEESE, v., as LOSEL from the var. losen.] A 
worthless person, rogue, blackguard; = 
Loser. In 16th c. often opp. to lord. 

Cock Lorel. See Cocke Lorelles Bote (printed 


by Wynkyn de Worde c1515). allusively, Rogue, 
reprobate. 

Loren, pa. pple. of LEESE v. 

\iLorgnette (loxnye-t). 1820. [Fr., f. lor- 


gner to squint; see -ETTE.] a. A pair of eye- 
glasses held in the hand, usu. by a long 
handle. b. An opera-glass. 

liLor&non (lg-anyon). 1846. [Fr., f. as 
prec.; see -00N.] a. A single or double eye- 
glass; a lorgnette. An opera-glass. 

Lori, var. of Loris. 

\Lorica (lóroiká). 1706. [L., 'breast- 
plate’, f. lorum strap.] 1. Rom. Antiq. A 
cuirass or corslet of leather. 2. Old Chem. A 
kind of lute or paste for coating vessels 
before subjecting them to heat 1753. 3. Zool. 
The protective case or sheath of some in- 
fusorians and rotifers; also applied to the 
carapace of crustaceans 1856. 4. Bot. The 
integument of seeds. LINDLEY. 

Loricate (lorike't). 1826. [- L. loricatus, 

pa. pple. of loricare; see next, -aTE*.] Zool. 
A. adj. Covered with ‘armour’ or adjoining 
plates or scales; having a lorica. So Lo-ri- 
cated a. 1623. B. sb. pl. (repr. mod.L. 
Loricati or Loricata.] Applied to various 
groups of animals having such an integu- 
ment, as those represented by the arma- 
eee crocodiles, and certain infusorians 
Loricate (lorike!t), v. 1023. [- loricat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. loricare, f. lorica; see 
LORICA, -ATE*.] trans. To enclose in or cover 
with a protective coating. Hence Lorica:- 
tion, the action of loricating; concr. a 
defensive covering or casing 1706. 
, Lorikeet (loriki-t). 1772. [f. Lory + -keet 
in PARAKEET. Name for small brightly- 
coloured parrots of the Malay Archipelago, 
comprehending the genera Charmosyna, 
Loriculus, and Coriphilus. 

Lorimer, loriner (lo-rimoz, lo-rinoa). Now 
Hist. ME. [- OFr. loremier, lorenier, f. 
lorain strap of harness :- Rom. *loranum, f. 
L. lorum strap, thong; see -ER* 2. For the 
vars. -m-, -n-, cf. LATIMER.] A maker of bits 
and metal mountings for horses' bridles; 
also, a spurrier, and (generally) a maker of 
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smalliron ware, etc. (Now only in the title 
of a London livery company.) 

tLo-ring, vbl. sb. [f. LORE sb.' + -ING'.] 
Teaching, instruction. SPENSER. 

Loriot (loriót) 1601. [- Fr. loriot, for 
Voriot, with def. art. incorporated ; oriot is an 
unexpl. alt. of oriol ORIOLE.] The Golden 
Oriole, Oriolus galbula. 

Loris (ló*ris). Also erron. lori, lory. 1774. 
[- Fr. loris (Buffon), said to be — Du. t/oerís 
booby, clown.] A small slender tailless noc- 
turnal climbing lemur of Ceylon (Loris 
gracilis); also extended to the related genus 
Nycticebus. 

Lorn (lm), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
LEESE v.] tl. Lost, perished, ruined; 
doomed —1805. 2. = FORLORN 4, 5. 1475. 

1. If thou readest, thou art 1.! Scorr. 2. Left 
lone and 1. 1876. 

Lorry, lurry (lori, lpri). 1838. [Of north- 
country origin; the sp. laurie in the minutes 
of a meeting of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway of 3 Dec. 1834 suggests that the 
vehicle was called after an inventor named 
Laurie.] 1. A long flat wagon without sides, 
or with low sides, running on four low wheels. 
Also, a truck or wagon running on railways 
or tramways. 2. Mining. A running bridge 
over a pit 1883. 

Lory (ló*ri). 1692. [- Malay lüri, dial. var. 
of nüri, whence synon. tnewry, nori (XVII); 
earlier lourey, lowry, the present lory being 
due to Buffon's form lori.] A parrot-like 
bird of the family Loriinz, with brilliant 
plumage, from South-eastern Asia and 
Australia. Also the S. African touraco, 
Turacus albicristatus. 

Losable, loseable (li-züb', a. 1611. [f. 
LOSE v. + -ABLE.] Capable of being lost. 

Losang(e, obs. f. LOZENGE. 

tLose, sb. ME. [- OFr. los, loz, loos i= L. 
laudes, pl. of laus praise.] Praise, renown, 
fame. Also (good or bad) reputation; occas. 
ill fame. Out of lose: to one's dispraise. 
—1825. 

Lose (liz), v. (OE. losian, f. los Loss, used 
mostly intr. (sense 1). Later, synonymous 
with the cognate LEESE v., which it finally 
superseded. The normal phonetic repr. of 
losian would be (lóvz), which is found dia 
and is reflected by the sp.; the pronun 
(liz) is presumably due to the influence 
of loose.) tl. intr. To perish; to be lost 
—ME. 12. trans. To destroy, ruin; to be the 
ruin of —1628. b. To ruin in estimation 
(rare) 1605. c. pass. To be brought to des- 
Struction, ruin, or misery; to be killed; to 
be damned. Of a ship, etc.: To perish at sea. 
OE. 3. To incur the privation of (something 
that one possesses or has control of); to part 
with through negligence or misadventure; to 
be deprived of. See below. ME. 4. absol. or 
intr. To suffer loss; to cease to possess some- 
thing; to be deprived of or part with some of 
one's or its possessions, attributes, or quali- 
ties; to become deteriorated or incur di 
advantage ME. b. Of an immaterial thing: 
To be deprived of its power or force (rare) 
1794. 5. To become unable to find; to cease 
to know the whereabouts of OE. b. To fail 
to keep in sight. Also, fo l. sight of. Also 
occas., to cease to hear (poet.); to fail to follow 
in argument (obs. or arch.) 1587. c. To draw 
away from; to leave hopelessly behind in a 
race 1704. fd. To fail to retain in the mind or 
memory; to forget —1712. e. To cease to 
follow (the right track); also, to cease to find 
(traces of a person, etc.). Chiefly in to I. one’s 
way (lit. and fig.). 1530. 6, To spend un- 
profitably; to waste, get no return or result 
for (one’s labour or efforts); to let slip (oppor- 
tunities); to waste (time) ME. 7. To fail to 
obtain (e.g. a prize); occas. const. to. Also, to 
fail to catch (a train, etc.). ME. b. To fail to 
apprehend; not to ‘catch’ (words, etc.) 1599. 
c. Hunting. To fail to catch (an animal) 1567. 
8. To forfeit (a stake); to be defeated in (a 
game, battle, lawsuit); to fail to carry (a 
motion). In Cricket: To have (a wicket) 
taken. Const. fo. 1440. 9. causal. To cause 
the loss of; often const. dative of the person 
suffering loss ME. 10. refi. (and correspond- 
ing pass.). a. To go astray. Also fig. 1535. b. 
To become merged (in something else). Also 
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fig. 1604. c. To become engrossed (in thought, 
ete.); to be overwhelmed (in wonder); tto be 
distracted (from excitement, etc.) 1604. d. 
To become obscured (in clouds, etc.) 1697. 

2. b. Lear 1, i. 236. c. The Woman that Deliber- 
ates is lost ADDISON. 3. a. To l. lands, goods, a 
right, qualit: lace, etc. ME. b. Tol. a limb, 
faculty, one's life, etc. To I. one’s head: see HEAD 
sb. Tol. heart: to become disco ed. Tol. one's 
heart: to fall in love. To l. one’s legs (slang): to 
get drunk. c. To 1l. a relative, friend, servant, etc. 
by death, men in battle ME. To l. a patient 1882. 
d. To l. patience, one's temper, to L. caste, hold, one's 
balance, etc. To l. ground: to fail to keep one's 
position; esp. fig. to decline in reputation, favour, 
health, etc. e. To l. an ague 1677, one's fears 
1742, a sense of misery 1859. f. To l, (a portion of 
itself, a quality, or appurtenance) ME. Til that 
the brighte sonne loste his hewe CHAUCER, Her 
household duties had lost their interest 1894. 
g. The passive is often used without any reference 
to a determinate person or thing as ‘losing’; e.g. 
(of an art, etc.) to cease to be known or practised ; 
(of a quality, etc.) to cease to be present 1667. 
4. Both armies lost heavily (mod.). €. To l. out 
o be unsuccessful, to fail 1889. 5. Like a 


the language of the turf, to i. his antagonist 
1886. d. Being ouerfull of selfe-affaires, My 
minde did |, it SHAKS. I am in great danger of 
losing my English 1718. 6. There is no time to be 
lost MARRYAT. T'o be lost on or upon: to have no 
effect upon: Your kindness is not lost upon me 
1 7. Hee shall in no wise l. his reward Matt. 
10:42, b. I did not |. a word of his speech 1903. 
8. If we loose the Field, We cannot keepe the 
‘Towne SHAKS. absol. A captiue victor that hath 
lost in gaine SHAKS. 9. The crimes of John lost 
him ail the northern part of his French posses- 
sions FREEMAN, 10. a. I love to l. my selfe in a 
mystery SIR T. BROWNE. b. All surprise was 
shortly lost in other feelings JANE AUSTEN. C. I.. 
1, myself in melancholy musings W. IRVING, d. 
Woody mountains half in vapours lost POPE. 

fLose, v.* [f. LOSE sb., or perh. aphetic f. 
ALOSE v.] trans. To praise, Only in ME. 

Losel (16"-zél), arch. and dial. ME. [app. 
f. losen, pa. pple. of LEESE v. (cf. LOREL from 
the more usual loren, and BROTHEL from OE. 
bropen, pa. pple. of bréopan be ruined). The 
etymol. sense is thus ‘one who is lost’, ‘a son 
of perdition'.] A. sb. A worthless person; a 
profligate, rake, scoundrel; in weaker sense, 
a ragamuflin, ne'er-do-well. B. adj. Good- 
for-nothing, worthless 1601. Hence Lo'selry, 
profligacy, debauchery, rascality (rare). 

TLosenger. ME. [- OFr. losengeour (nom. 
-ere), f. losengier, f. losange (mod. louange 
praise) flattery.] 1. A false flatterer, a lying 
rascal, a deceiver —1616. 4/2. Sc. A sluggard. 
Doveras, tLosengery, flattery, deceit. 

Loser (li-zoa). ME. [f. LOSE v.' + -ER'.] 
l. One who loses (see LOSE v.'). b. A horse 
that loses in a race 1902. 2. Billiards. A 
losing hazard 1873. 3. Tennis. A losing stroke 
1928. 4. Bridge. A losing card 1918. 

Losing (lü-zin), vbl. sb. OE. [f. LOSE v.! + 
-ING',] The action of LOSE v.* 

attrib. in l.-money, a payment allowed to the 
loser in certain competitions. 

Lo'sin$, ppl. a. 1519. [f. LOSE v.t + -ING*.] 
That loses, or results in loss. 

L. game, (a) a game played with ill success (usu. 
Jig.); (b) a game in which the loser wins the stakes. 
L. hazard, see the sb, Lo'singly adv. 

Loss (los) [From xiv prob. back-formation 
from lost, pa. pple. of LOSE v.'; cf. the synon. 
contemp. Lost sb. (Chaucer, Trevisa); not 
continuing OE. los (only in phr. to lose to 
destruetion)] 1. The condition or fact of 
being lost, destroyed, or ruined. Now only 
with mixture of other senses. OE. 2. The fact 
of losing. See senses of LOSE v.' Const. with 
of or objective genitive. ME. 13. occas. 
Cause or occasion of ruin or deprivation 
—1548, 4, An instance of losing. Also, a 
Person, thing, or amount lost. ME. 5. 
Detriment or disadvantage resulting from 
deprivat ion or change of conditions; an 
instance of this. (Opp. to gain.) ME. 6. Mil. 
The losing of men by death, wounds, or 
capture; also (sing. and pl.) the number of 
men so lost ME. 17. Lack, default —1632. +8. 
Tennis. A lost chase (see CHASE sb.* 7) 1619. 

1. Thou hast. quitted all to save A World from 
utter 1. MILT. 2. The 1. of power 1620, of sight 
MILT, The L. of a Mother STEELE. The battle's l. 
SHELLEY. The l. of an hour TYNDALL, of a train 
1903. L. of life: the being put to death (as a 
Punishment). Also, the ‘sacrifice’ of human 
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lives. 3. Womman was the los of al mankynde 
CHAUCER. 4. A rich fellow enough, goe to, and a 
fellow that hath had losses SHAKS. 5. L. and gain 
NEWMAN (title). He is no |. 1903. Phr. To have 
a great l. in (or of): to suffer severely by losing. 
6. They were repulsed with l. GROTE. 7. Phr. In 
the l. of question: provided there is no dispute. 
Meas. for M. 11. iv. 90. 

Phrase. At a loss, tat l. Of a hound: Having 
lost the track or scent; at fault. Hence of persons: 
At fault; puzzled what to say or do. Ata L. for: 
unable to discover or obtain (something needed). 

Comb.: 1.-leader U.S., an article sold below cost 
for the purpose of attracting buyers. 

fLost, sb. ME. [app. f. lost, pa. pple. of 
LosE v.'; see prec.] = Loss sb. —1671. 

Lost (lost), ppl. a. 1500. [pa. pple. of LOSE 
v.'] 1. That has perished or been destroyed; 
ruined, esp. morally or spiritually; (of the 
soul) damned 1533. 2. Not retained in pos- 
session; no longer to be found. Also, of a 
person or animal: Having gone astray, hav- 
ing lost his or its way 1526. 3. Of timi 
labour, space: Not used advantageousl 
spent in vain; thence, vain. Of opportuni 
ties: Missed. 1500. 4. Of a battle, game: In 
which one has been defeated. Also fransf. Of 
à person: Defeated (poet.). 1724. 

1. A l. man BURNET, ship FALCONER. 2. The 
thought..of L happiness Miur. The L. Leader 
BROWNING (title). A ‘Lost Ball’ 1849. To give 
(over or up) for l., to consider, set down as lost. 
3. It were l. sorrow to waile one that's l. SHAKS. 
To make up for l. time 1889. 4. In the I. battle, 
borne down by the flying SCOTT. 

Phr. T'o be l. to: a. to have passed from the pos- 
session of; b. (of a person) to have no sense of 
(right, shame, etc.); also rarely, to have lost all 
interest in; tto be forgotten by, unknown to (the 


world). 
Lot (lot), sb. [OE. Alo! portion, choice, 
decision, corresp. to OFris. Alof, MLG., 


(M)Du. lot, ON. hlutr, hluti; f. *xlut- (also in 
OE. Aljt lot), rel. to *xleul-, in OE. hléotan, 
OS. hliotan, OHG. liozan, ON. Aljóta cast 
lots, obtain by lots, and to *xlaut-, in OE. 
Aliet (:- *xlautiz), OS. hlot, OHG. (h)léz (G. 
loos, los) Goth, Alauts lot; the primary 
Gmc. sense is unkn.] 1. An object (usu. a 
piece of wood) used in an ancient method of 
Selection or decision by chance; a number of 
these being placed in a receptacle and shaken 
or drawn out. Nearly always in phr. fo cast 
(arch.), draw (tsend, throw, etc.) lots (or 
tlot). b. In abstract sense: The use of this, 
or any equivalent process, to obtain a de- 
cision. Chiefly in phr. by l. ME. c. The choice 
resulting from a casting of lots ME. td. sing. 
and pl. Applied to games of chance or to 
divinatory appeals to chance 1777. 2. What 
falls to a person by lot OE. b. fig. One's 
destiny, fortune, or portion in this life; con- 
dition (good or bad) in life ME. 3. A tax, 
due, custom; esp. in scot and lot (see SCOT 
sb.*). b. Derbyshire Mines. See quots. 1031. 
14. A prize in a lottery —1711. Also in the 
card-game LOTTERY. 5, a. (Now chiefly U.S.) 
A plot or portion of land assigned by the 
state to a partieular owner. Hence, any 
piece of land divided off, e.g. for building or 
pasture. b. One of the plots in which a tract 
of land is divided when offered for sale. 1450. 
6. ^n article, or set of articles, offered sepa- 
rately at a general sale; esp. each of the items 
at a sale by auction 1704. b. transf. of a 
person (collog.); chiefly in a bad 1. 1862. 7. 
gen. A number or quantity of persons or 
things associated in some way; also, a 
quantity (of anything). Now only colloq., 
exc. of goods, live stock, etc. Often slightly 
depreciatory. 1725. 8. collog. A considerable 
number or quantity; a good deal, a great 
deal. Used in sing. (a /.) and pl.; also as 
quasi-adv. Often absol. Also with adj., as 
a good l., a great l. 1812. 

1. Phr. To cast (rarely throw) in one's l. with: to 
associate oneself with the fortunes of. b. Good 
Counsell comes not by L., nor by Inheritance 
HOBBES. c. Phr. The l. falls on (a person or 
thing). 2. Now cometh thy l. (= ‘turn’), now 
comestow on the rynge CHAUCER. The lott is 
fallen ynto me in a fayre grounde COVERDALE 
Ps. 15[6]:6. Phr. To fall to the l. of. To have 
neither part nor l. in, after Acts 8:21. b. Bewailing 
His |. unfortunate in nuptial choice MILT. Phr. 
The l. falls (to à person), (it) falls to the l. of (a 
person), it falls to (him) as his l. (to have or to do 
something). 3. b. The Duty called L...shall be 
One Thirteenth Part of all Ore raised within the 
Jurisdiction of the Barmote Courts 1851. 4. Great 
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L., chief L., the highest prize. 6. L. after It was dis- 
pues of..at..good prices 1859. 7. Two several 
lots of children 1854. A large l. of ore RAYMOND. 
Phr. The l. = the whole number or quantity. A 
shilling for the 1. 1877. 8. I’ve lots to do 1891. I 
would give a 1. to [etc.] 1901. 

Comb.: l-mead, -meadow, a common 
meadow, the shares in which are apportioned by 
l; -seller, one who sells a variety of small 
articles, or ‘a lot’, all for 1d.; so -selling. 

Lot (lot), v. 1449. [f. LoT sb. Cf. Fr. lotir 
cast lots, etc.] 

I. intr. 1, To cast lots. Const. interrog. cl., 
or for. rare. 1483. 2. To l. upon: to count 
upon, expect. Now U.S. 1642. 

TI. trans, 1. To assign fo one as his portion; 
to assign as one's lot or destiny. Also with 
out. 1524. 2. To divide (land) into lots. Usu. 
with out: To portion out and allot (fo à per- 
son or persons). 1449. 3. To divide or group 
into lots for sale. Also with oul. 1709. 4. To 
cast lots for; to apportion or distribute by 
lot. Now rare. 1703. 5. To choose (pressed 
men) by lot for service. Obs. exc. Hist. 1758. 

|Lota, lotah (10*"tà). Anglo-Ind. Also 
lootah, loto. 1809. [Hindi lofa.] A spheroi- 
dal water-pot, usu. of polished brass. 

Lote (16"t), sb. arch. 1510. Anglicized form 
of LoTUS, in various senses. So Lote-tree, 
arch. 1548. 

fLote, v. MK. only. [perh. repr. OE. 
*lotian, f. *lut-, grade-var. of *lüf in synon. 
OE. litian = OHG. lüzzén; prob. f. same base 
as that in OK. lian Lovr v.!]. intr. To lurk, 
lie concealed. Hence tLo-teby, a lover, a 
paramour ME. 

Loth, alternative f. LOATH. 

Lothario (lopé*ri,o) 1756. [A character 
in Rowe's Fair Penitent.] A libertine, gay 
deceiver, rake, (With capital L.) 

The gay L. dresses for the fight 1756. 

Lotion (1ó*:fon). ME. [- (O)Fr. lotion or L. 
lotio, -ion- washing, f. lót-, laul-, pa. ppl. stem 
of lavare LAVE v.'; see -ION.] fl. The action 
of washing (the body); washing with a 
medicinal preparation; pl. ritual ablutions 
—1797. 12. The washing of metals, medicines, 
ete. in water to cleanse them —1796. 3. 
Pharm. A liquid preparation used externally 
to heal wounds, relieve pain, beautify the 
skin, etc. ME. 4. slang. Alcoholic drink 1876. 

Loto: see Lora, Lorro. 

lILotophagi (1o"to:fád3oi), sb. pl. 1601. [L. 
= Gr. Auwroóáyo, f. Awrds LOTUS + dayciv eat.] 
The lotus-eaters; a people in Greek legend 
who lived on the fruit of the lotus, which 
caused a dreamy forgetfulness in those who 
ate it. So Loto-phagous a. rare, lotus- 
eating, resmbling the L. 1855. 

Lottery (lo:tori). 1567. [prob. — Du. loterij 
(early XVI), whence mod.L. loteria; cf. Fr. 
loterie — Du., or It. lotteria; see LOT sb., 
-ERY.] 1. An arrangement for the distribu- 
tion of prizes by chance among persons pur- 
chasing tickets. Slips or lots, bearing the 
same numbers as the tickets, and represent- 
ing either prizes or blanks, are drawn from a 
wheel. Also transf. and fig. 12. Sortilege, 
appeal to the lot; also, chance, issue of 
events as determined by chance —1003. 13. 
Something which comes by lot or fortune. 
Ant. d^ Cl. 1. ii. 248. 4, A round game at 
cards, in which certain cards carry prizes 
1830. 

Comb.: 1.- wheel, a vertical wheel bearing on its 
axis a drum by the revolution of which the 
numbered slips are shuffled before being drawn. 

Lotto, loto (1o:to, 16"-to). 1778. [- It. lotto 
or its deriv., Fr. loto.) A game played with 
cards divided into numbered and blank 
squares and numbered discs to be drawn on 
the principle of a lottery. 

A disc is drawn from a bag, and its number 
called; a counter is placed on the square so 
numbered, the player whose card first. gets one 
row covered being the winner. 

Lotus (16*-ts), lotos (ló*tós). Pl. lotuses. 
1540. [7 L. lotus — Gr. Avrós, of Semitic origin.] 
1. The plant yielding the fruit eaten by the 
LoroPHAGI; represented by Homer (Od. ix. 
90 ff.) as producing a state of dreamy forget- 
fulness and loss of all desire to return home. 
(Identified by some with the jujube-tree, 
Zizyphus lotus.) Hence allusively. 2. A tree 
mentioned by ancient writers, having hard, 
black wood; prob. the nettle-tree, Celtis 
australis 1551. 3. The water-lily of Egypt and 
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Asia, Nymphæa lotus (and other. species), 
and Nelumbium speciosum 1584. b. Arch. An 
ornament repr. the Egyptian water-lily. 4. 
Some kind of clover or trefoil (in Homer, 
food for horses) 1562. 5. Name of a genus of 
leguminous plants, including the Bird’s-foot 
Trefoil, Lotus corniculatus 1753. 

1. Eating the Lotos day by day TENNYSON. 4. 
When with rush-grass tall, Lotus and all sweet 
herbage, every one Had pastured been SHELLEY. 

Lotus-eater. Also lotos-. 1832. One of 
the LOTOPHAGI; transf. one who gives himself 
up to dreamy and luxurious ease. So Lotus- 
eating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 1861. 

Louche (12/), a. rare. 1819. [Fr. louche 
squinting.] Oblique, not straightforward. 

Loud (laud), a. (OE. hliid = OFris. (h)lad, 
OS. hlüd (Du. luid), OHG. Mū (G. laut) :— 
WGmo. *xluda :- IE. *klitds, pa. pple. of 
*kleu- *klu- hear, a base of very wide extent, 
whence also Gr. «Avew hear, kìvrós famous, L. 
cluére be famed.] 1. Of sounds or voices: 
Strongly audible; striking forcibly on the 
sense of hearing. Hence, with agent-n.: 
That speaks, sings, etc. with aloud voice. b. 
Giving a forcible sound, sonorous. C, Of a 
place, etc.: Full of noise, re-echoing 1595. 2. 
fig. a. Clamorous, noisy ; emphatic, vehement: 
in expression 1530. fb. Manifest, palpable, 
flagrant. Chiefly of a lie. —1700. 3. transf. 
Of smell or flavour: Powerful, oflensive. 
Now chiefly U.S. collog. 1641. 4. Of colours, 
dress, etc.: Vulgarly obtrusive. Opp. to 
quiet. 1849. 

1. A 1. halloo Scorr, speaker 1855. b. L, wyndes 
ME., seas 1898. c. Streets and factories 1. with 
life 1878. 3. The strong breath and 1. stench of 
avarice MILT. 4. The |. pattern of his trousers 
1878. Comb. 1. speaker Wireless Telephony, any 
one of several similar instruments for converting 
electrical impulses into sounds loud enough to be 
heard at a distance. Lou-dish a. somewhat 1. 
Lou:d-ly adv., -ness. 

Loud (laud), adv. (OR. hlude, f. hlüd (prec.) 
with adverbial suffix.] 1. Loudly; aloud. 2. 
Of smell: Strongly, offensively 1871. Comb. 
1.-spoken a. given to loud speaking. 

Louden (lau:d'n) v. 1848. [f. Loup a. + 
-EN*.] To become or make loud or louder. 

tLough'. (ME. lowe, loe, lou(g)h, repr. OE. 
(Northumb.) luh pool, strait, gulf — Ir. loch; 
the normal pronunc. of the Eng. word has 
been superseded by that of Ir. loch.] A lake, 
pool. In ME. poetry occas., Water, sea. 
—1829. attrib., as l.-diver, -plover, names 
for the female smew 1678. 

Lough! (lex). ME. [~ Irish loch (see LOCH), 
with spelling of prec.] A lake or arm of the 
sea (in Ireland); = Sc. Loon. 

|Louis (là-i). Hist. Pl.louis, Also tlewis, 
pl. lewis(’s. 1689. [Fr. louis, use of the 
Christian name of many French kings.) = 
Louis D'OR. 

Louis d'or (laidg-1). Hist. 1689. [Fr., 
lit. ‘gold louis’; see prec.] A gold:coin issued 
in the reign of Louis XIII and subsequently 
till the time of Louis XVI. After the 
Restoration applied to the 20-franc piece or 
Napoleon. 

|Louis Quatorze (liikeeté-1z). 1842. Louis 
XIV, King of France, 1648-1715. Used as 
adj. to designate the styles in architecture, 
furniture, etc. of his reign. So Louis 
Quinze (-ksenz), Louis XV, 1715-74. Louis 
Seize (-séz), Louis XVI, 1774-93. Louis 
Treize (-tréz), Louis XIII, 1610-43. 

Lounge (laund3), sb. 1775. [f. LOUNGE v.] 
1. An act, spell, or course of lounging; a 
saunter, stroll; also, a lounging gait 1806. b. 
slang (Eton and Cambridge), ‘a treat, a chief 
meal’ 1844. 2. A place where one can lounge; 
esp. applied to a sitting-room for guests in a 
hotel, ete.; a gathering of loungers 1775. 3. 
A kind of sofa or easy chair on which one can 
lie at length 1852. 4. attrib, 1800. 

2. But pray, Mr. Fag, what kind of a place is this 
Bu i 1. SHERIDAN. 

rib, Y. 
e.g. as a professional dancing partner. 

Lounge (launds), v. 1508. [perh. f. LUNGIS.] 
1. intr. To move indolently, resting between- 
whiles, or the like. 2, To recline lazily, to 
loll 1746. 3. To idle 1671. 4. trans. To pass 
(time, etc.) away (rarely out) with lounging 
1776. Hence Lou-nger. 

4. To l. away whole months 1776. 
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attrib. 1. suit, a suit comprising a short coat de- 
signed for ordinary wear. 

Loup (laup), sb.1 Sc. ME. [- ON. hlaup; 
see LEAP sb.!, LOPE sb.] = LEAP sb.! So Loup 
v. [- ON. hlaupa]. 

liLoup (12), sb.* 1834. [- Fr. loup, lit. 
*wolf'.] A light mask or half-mask of silk 
or velvet worn by women. 

Loup, obs. f. LOOP. 

Loup cervier (lu servye). 1725. [Fr. — 
L. lupus cervarius (Pliny) the lynx (lupus 
wolf, cervarius that hunts stags, f. cervus 
stag).] The Canada Lynx (Lynx canadensis). 

Lour, lower (lau*z, lau-o2, sb. ME. [f. 
Lour v. 1. A gloomy or sullen look; a 
scowl. 2. Of the sky, etc.: Gloominess, 
threatening appearance 1596. 

1. In one smile or lowre of thy sweet eye Consists 
my life DRAYTON, 2. The iempest's lower J. 
Panon Hence Lou'ry, low-ery a. dull, gloomy 

Lour, lower (lau°s, lau-o1), v. ME. [Of 
unkn. origin.) 1. intr. To frown, scowl; to 
look angry or sullen. b. quasi-trans. To ex- 
press by frowning. WESLEY. 2. transf. and 
fig. Ot the clouds, sky, ete.: To look dark and 
threatening 1450. 

1. Nor from that. uar to part an hour, Smile 
she or lowre MILT. b. To lour defiance 1746. 
2. A shadow lour'd on the fields M. ARNOLD. 
Hence Lou-ringly, Low'eringly adv. gloomily, 


threateningly. 

fLourd, ME. [- (O)Fr. lourd heavy, 
ffoolish.] A. adj. Sluggish, dull, sottish, 
stupid —1081, B. sb. A sottish fellow, a lout 
1579-90. 

Louse (laus), sb. Pl. lice (lois). [OE. lis, 
pl. ijs, = MLG., MDu., OHG. liis (Du. luis, 
G. laus), ON. lis.) 1. A parasitic insect of 
the genus Pediculus, infesting the human 
hair and skin, Applied also to other kinds of 
insects parasitic on mammals, birds, and 
plants, and to the degraded crustaceans 
which infest fishes; often differentiated, as 
bird-, fish-, plant, sea-l. 2. transf. Applied in 
scorn to human beings 1633. 

1. "Tis not that I value the money three skips of 
al. SWIFT. 

Comb.: L-disease, PHTHIRIASIS; lousewort, 
T(a) Stinking Hellebore, Helleborus fotidus; (b) 
any plant of the fonus Pedicularis, esp. P. 

lustris and P. sylvatica; (c) Yellow Rattle, 
hinanthus cristagalli; (d) Delphinium staphisa- 
gria. 

Louse (lauz), v. 1440. [f. LOUSE sb.) 1. 
trans. To clear (a person, oneself, a garment) 
of lice. Also intr, for refl. 12. intr. To be 
infested with lice. Lear m. ii. 29. 

Lousy (lauzi), a. ME. [f. LOUSE sb. + -¥".] 
1. Full of lice, infested by lice. tb. Charac- 
terized by the presence of lice —1830. 2. fig. 
Dirty, filthy, obscene. Also: Mean, sorry, 
scurvy, vile, contemptible. Now slang. ME. 

1. I do not. to al. Tibetan KIPLING. b. tL. 
disease, evil = PHTHIRIASIS, 2. A l. story 1893. 
Hence Lou'sily adv., Lou'siness. 

Lout (laut), sb. 1548. [perh. f. LOUT v.!] 
1. An awkward fellow; a bumpkin, clown. 
2. Rugby School slang. A common fellow, 
‘cad’ 1857. 

1. Tis no trusting to yond foolish Lowt SHAKS. 
Hence Loutish a. like a ]. Lou tish-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Lout (laut) v.' Pa. t. and pple. louted. 
Now arch., poet., and dial. (OE. latan (str. 
vb.), corresp. to ON. lila, f. Gme. base *leut- 
*laut- *lüt-. Cf. Lore v.] intr. (occas. refl.) To 
bend, bow, make obeisance; to stoop; also 
with down. b. fig. To bow, stoop, submit 
(to) ME. 

He faire the knight saluted, louting low SPENSER. 

Lout, v.* 1530. [perh. f. LOUT sb.] 1. trans. 
To treat with contumely, mock. (Cf. FLoUT 
v.) 2. intr. To act as a lout; to loll about 
1807. 

1. 1 Hen. VI, 1V. iii. 13. 

Louver (là-voi). Also louvre, luffer. [ME. 
luver, lover — OFr. lover, lovier skylight, prob. 
= Gme. form related to *laubja LODGE sb.] 
1. A domed turret-like erection on the hall- 
roof, etc. of a medieval building, with lateral 
openings for the passage of smoke or light. 
(Cf. LANTERN 3.) 12. A dovecote of this con- 
struction —1661. 3. Chiefly pl. An arrange- 
ment of overlapping boards, laths, or slips of 
glass, admitting air, but excluding rain 1555. 

1. Ne lightned was with window, nor with louer 
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SPENSER. Comb. 1. (luffer) boards (see 3). 
Hence Louvered ppl. a. arranged like louvers, 
provided with a 1. or louvers. 

. TliILouvre (lavr). 1729. [Fr.; named after 
the Louvre, the palace of the French kings 
at Paris.] Some kind of dance 1772. 

Lovable, loveable (lv'văb’l), a. ME. 
[f. Love v. + -ABLE.] Deserving of being 
loved; amiable; attractive. 

‘She is. . very loveable—that is the exact word,” 
*I fear it is not English’, said Miss Hauton 
Mar. EDGEWORTH. Hence Lov(e)abi-lity, Lo-v- 
(e)ableness. Lo-v(e)ably adv. 

Lovage (lv:véds). (ME. lov(e)ache, alt. (as 
if love-ache ‘love parsley’: see ACHE sb.*) of 
OFr. levesche, luvesche (mod. livéche) :- late L. 
levisticum (sc. apium), for earlier ligusticum, 
n. of ligusticus Ligurian.] The umbelliferous 
herb Levisticum officinale, used as a domestic 
remedy; also applied, with or without de- 
fining word, to other umbellifers. 

Love (lov), sb. (OE. lufu = OFris. luve, 
OHG. luba, Goth. brdpru|lubd brotherly love 
Gmc. *lubd, f. weak grade of *leub- *laub- 
lub-, repr, also by OS. lubig loving, OHG., 
gilob precious, and OE., OS., ON. lof, OHG. 
lob praise; for the other grades see LIEF, 
LEAVE sb., BELIEF, BELIEVE. Outside Gme. 
the base appears in L. lubet it is pleasing, 
lubido desire, OSI. ljubü dear, ljubiti love, 
Skr. hibhyati desires.) 1. That state of feel- 
ing with regard to a person which arises 
from recognition of attractive qualities, 
from sympathy, or from natural ties, and 
manifests itself in warm affection and attach- 
ment. b. An instance of affection. +Also, an 
act of kindness. OE. 2. In religious use, 
applied to the paternal benevolence and 
affection of God, to the affectionate devotion 
due to God from His creatures, and to the 
affection of one created being to another 
thence arising OE. 3. Strong predilection 
for or devotion to (something) OE. 4. That 
feeling of attachment which is based upon 
difference of sex ; the affection between lover 
and sweetheart OE. b. An instance of being 
in Jove. Also collect. pl. love-affairs 1589. 5. 
(With capital.) The personification of sexual 
affection; usu. maseuline, — Eros, Amor, or 
Cupid; formerly also = Venus ME. b. with 
pl. A Cupid; any one of the many nameless 
gods of love imagined by mythologists; a 
figure or representation of the god of lovo 
1594. 6. The sexual instinct and its gratifica- 
tion ME. 7. A beloved person; esp. à sweet- 
heart. (Often used as a term of endearment.) 
ME. Also transf. of animals. tb. A paramour 
(man or woman) —1613. c. The object of 
love; the beloved (of..)1734. d. A charming 
or delightful person or thing; a ‘duck’ 
(collog.) 1814. 8. a. For l.: without stakes, 
for nothing 1678. b. In scoring in various 
games, as tennis, rackets, etc.: No score, 
nothing; l. all, no score on either side. 1742. 
C. A form of euchre 1886. 19. A game of 
guessing the number of fingers held up in à 
quick movement of the hand; = Mora? 
—1725. 110. ‘A kind of thin silk stuff’ (J.), 
formerly used when in mourning; a border of 
this. Also love-hood. 1650-1829. 11. A name 
for Traveller's Joy, Clematis vitalba 1640. 

1. Thy loue hath bene more speciall vnto me, 
then the loue of wemen COVERDALE 2 Sam. 1:26. 
Loue doth moue the mynde to mercie 1557. Phr. 
(Give) my l. to. ., or L. to. .: convey a message of 
affection to (a third person). Also to send one’s l 
b. What good loue may I performe for you? 
SHAKS. 2. God is loue 1 John 4:16, This is the 
loue of God, that we keepe his commandements 
Ibid. 5: 3. 3. Blynde auarice and loue of money 
HALL. The l. of ease and the l. of occupation 
FOWLER. 4. It is commonly a weak man who 
marries for l. JOHNSON. The greatest weakness 
of the play is in the scenes of 1. JOHNSON. b. I 
suppose, the Colonel was cross'd in his first L. 
Swirr. 5. Tn peace, L. tunes the shepherd's reed; 
In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed SCOTT. b. 
The little Loves, that waited by, Bow'd COWLEY. 
6. Come, let vs take our fill of loue vntill the 
morning Prov. 7:18. 7. Liue with me and be my 
Loue MARLOWE, d. The tiniest teacups you ever 
beheld—perfect loves! 1864. 

Phrases. For the l. of: for the sake of, on account 
of. Now chiefly in adjurations. tFor or of all (the) 
loves, of all l.: a phr, of strong entreaty. For l. or 
money: at any price, by any means. (In neg. con- 
texts.) In l. (with): enamoured (of); transf. very 
fond (of) or much addicted (to). Out of l. (with): 
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the opposite of in l. (with); disgusted with. To 
fall in l.: to become enamoured; transf. to 
become very fond of. Const. with. To make l.: to 
pay amorous attention; with to = to court, woo. 

b. Proverbs, etc. L. is blind. Labour of l.: work 
that one delights in, or work undertaken to 
benefit a person one loves. L. in a cottage: 
marriage with insufficient means. There's no l 
lost between them: an ambiguous phrase, meaning: 
d(a) Their affection is mutual; (b) now, They 
have no |. for each other. "ww 
Combs. a. General; as l.-adept; l.-inspiring; l- 
stricken; and many others, of obvious meaning. 

b. Special: 1.-affair, orig. pl. the experiences 
connected with being in l.; now sing. an amour; 
-begotten a., illegitimate; -call, a call or note 
used as a means of amorous communication 
between the sexes; -child, a child born out of 
k 1805; -cup, t(a) a philtre; (b) a loving- 
cup; -dart, an organ found in certain snails, 
the spiculum amoris; -drink, a drink to excite 

; -favour (see FAVOUR sb. 6); t-juice, 
dropped on the eyes has the effect 
of a philtre; -letter, a letter of courtship; 
-making, amorous proposals or intercourse, 
courtship; -match, a marriage for l., not for 
money or convenience; -mate, one with whom 
one is mated in love, a lover or sweetheart; 
-philtre, = PHILTRE; -potion, a philtre; 
-Scene, n scene, esp. in a story or play, con- 
sisting of an interview between lovers; -song, an 
amorous song ME.; -story, a story about the 
affection between lovers; -token, something 
given as a token of love OE. 

In names of plants and animals: 1L-bind, 
Traveller's Joy; -entangle, -entangled = 
love-in-a-mist (a); -&rass, a grass of the genus 
Eragrostis; l.-in-a-mist, (a) the Fennel-flower, 
Nigella damascena; (b) a W. Indian plant, 
Passiflora fotida; l.-in-idleness (also fl.-in- 
idle), the Heartsease, Viola tricolor (cf. IDLE sb. 1, 
IDLENESS 1); L-lies-(a)-bleeding, the garden- 
plant Amaranthus caudatus, having a long 

rooping purplish-red spike of bloom; l.-parra- 
keet, -parrot = LOVE-BIRD; -tree, the Judas- 
tree, Cercis siliquastrum; also tree of love; -vine, 
the Dodder. 

Love (lvy), v.! [OE. lufian, f. lufu LOVE sb.) 
1. trans. To bear love to; to entertain a great 
regard for; to hold dear. 2. absol. and intr. 
To entertain a strong affection; spec. to be in 
love ME. 3, trans. à, To be unwilling to part 
with (life, honour, etc.) OE. b. To be fond 
of; to be devoted or addicted to. In U.S. a 
frequent vulgarism for like. ME. c. To take 
pleasure in the existence of (a virtue, a 
practice, a state of things) ME. 4. Of plants 
or animals: To tend to thrive in (a certain 
kind of situation) 1573. 5. Const. inf. To 
have great pleasure in doing something; 
twith negative, not to like. tAlso rarely of 
things (= L, amare, Gr. eiv) to be accus- 
tomed. ME. 6, To caress, embrace affec- 
tionately. (A childish use.) 1877. 

1. Whom forsothe the Lord looueth, he chas- 
tiseth WyoLrr Prov. 3:12. I neuer knew woman 
loue man so SHAKS. L. me, l. my dog Provb. 
(Lord) l. you (or your heart), etc.: a vulgar 
ejaculation. I I. my love with an A, with a B, etc.: 
a formula used in games of forfeits. 2. One that 
lou'à not wisely, but too well SHAKS. Loue (= 1. 
One another), and be Friends Jul. C. Iv. iii. 131. 
3. a. No man styrre and he 1. his lyfe 1530.. b. 
Loue not sleepe, lest thou come to pouertie 
Prov. 20:13. c. I 1. firm government BURKE. 4. 
The violet loves a sunny bank B. TAYLOR. 5. 
They don't 1. to be told the Truth 1704. 

tLove, v.* [OE. lofian = OS. lobon (Du. 
loven), OHG. lobón, lobén (G. loben), ON. lofa 
i= Gme. lobójan, lob&jan, f. lob-; see LOVE 
8b.] To praise —1596.. 

Lo-ve-apple. ? Obs. Also apple of love. 
1578, [tr. Fr. pomme d'amour, G. liebesapfel.] 
The fruit of the Tomato, Lycopersicum escu- 
lentum. +Formerly also the BRINJAL. 

Lo-ve-bird, 1595. A very small bird of the 
Parrot tribe, esp. the W. African Lovebird, 
Agapornis pullarius, remarkable for the 
affection it shows for its mate. Also applied 
to other species of parrot. 

tLo-veday. ME. [tr. med.L. dies amoris 
(xm).] 1. A day appointed for a meeting for 
the amicable settlement of a dispute; hence, 
an agreement entered into at such a meeting 
71655. 2, A day for love-making, GREENE. 

tLove-drury. ME. only. [f. Love sb. + 
DRU(E)RY.] = DRUERY 1, 2. 

Lovee (lp:vi-). nonce-wd. 1754 (Richard- 
Son). [f. LOVE sb. + -EE'.] One who is loved. 

Lo-ve-feast. 1580. 1. Eccl. Antig. Used as 
tr. Gr. dyám, Eccl. L. AGAPE. Among the 
early Christians, a meal partaken of in token 
of brotherly love; app. orig. in connection 
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with the Eucharist; transf. a parochial feast 
at a festival time. 2. Among Methodists, 
etc. a religious service in imitation of this 
1738. 

Loveful (In:vfüD, a. ME. [f. LOVE sb, + 
-FUL.] fl. Lovable —1596. 2. Abounding in 
love (now rare) ME. 

Lo-ve-knot. ME. A knot or bow of ribbon 
tied in a peculiar way, supposed to be a love 
token. Cf. frue-love knot. 

Loveless (In:vlés), a. ME. [f. LOVE sb. + 
-LESS.] 1. a. Not feeling love. b. Not loved. 
12. Unlovely. P. HoLtaNp. Hence Lo-veless- 
ly adv., -ness, 


Lovelihead (ln-vlihed). rare. 1633. [f. 
LOVELY a. + -HEAD.] Loveliness. 
Lovelock (l»:vlok) 1592. [f. LOVE sb. + 


Look sb.'] A particular curl worn by cour- 
tiers in the time of Elizabeth and James I; 
later, any curl or tress of a striking character. 

Lo-ve-lorn, a. 1634, [f. LOVE sb. + LORN 
ppl.a.] Forsaken by one's love; pining from 
love. 

The love-lorn Nightingale MILT. 

Lovely (1»:vli), a. [OE. luftic, f. lufu Love 
+ -lié -LY'.] tfl. Loving, kind, affectionate 
—1602. fb. Amorous —1599. 2. Lovable; 
having qualities that attract love OE. 3. 
Lovable on account of beauty; beautiful. 
Now with emotional sense: Exquisitely 
beautiful. ME. b. with ref. to moral or 
spiritual beauty 1805. 4. collog. Delightful, 
highly excellent 1614. 

1. b. Sweet Cytherea..Did court the Lad with 
many a louely looke SHAKS. 2. Being beloued in all 
companies for his louely qualities SIDNEY. 3. Til 
the teares..Like enuious flouds ore-run her 
louely face SHAKS. The loveliest and best That 
Time and Fate of all their Vintage prest E. 
FITZGERALD. L, all times she [Oxford] lies, 1. 
tonight M. ARNOLD. 4. Come my friend Coridon, 
this Trout looks l. WALTON. Hence Lo:'velily 
adv. Lo:veliness. 

tLo-vely, adv. (OE. luftice, f. lufu Love sb. 
+ -liée -LY*.] 1. Lovingly, affectionately 
—1596. 2. Lovably, beautifully —1811. 

2. Oh thou weed: Who art so louely faire SHAKS. 

Lover (lv-və1). Also tlovyer(e, etc. ME. 
[f. Love v. + -ER'.] One who loves. 1. A 
friend or wellwisher. Now rare. 2. One who 
is in love with or enamoured of a person of 
the other sex; now (exc. in pl.) usu. applied 
to the male ME. b. One who loves illicitly; 
a paramour 1611. 3. One who has an affec- 
tion, a fancy, or liking for (something) ME. 

1. Ionathas and Dauid are sworne louers 1535. 
L. of souls! great God! I look to Thee J. H. 
NEWMAN. 2. A louyer, and a lusty Bacheler 
CHAUCER. b. Jer. 3:1. 3. He was a great l. of his 
country CLARENDON. Lovers of Liberty HUME, 
of Selborne 1901. 

Lover, obs. f. LoUVER. 

Loverly (1»:vouli). 1875. [f. LOVER + -LY.] 
A. adj. Like a lover. B. adr. In the manner 
of a lover. So Lo-verwise adv. in the 
manner of a lover. 

Lovery, obs. f. LOUVER. 

Lovesick (Ip-vsik), a. 1530. [f. LOVE sb. + 
SicK a.) Languishing for or with love. 
Purple the Sailes; and so purfumed that The 
Windes were Loue-sicke with them SHARKS. 
Where Nightingales their Love-sick Ditty sing 
DRYDEN. Hence Lovesickness. 

Lovesome (1p:vs)m), a. Now arch. or dial. 
[OE. lufsum, f. lufu LOVE sb.; see -SOME!.] = 
LovELY a. in all senses. Hence Lo-vesome- 
ness. 

Loveworthy (p-vw?:10i), a. ME. [f. LOVE 
sb. + WORTHY a.] Worthy to be loved. 
Hence Loveworthiness. 

Lovey (l»-vi). Also lovy. 1731. [f. LOVE 


sb. + -Y*.] A term of affection: = ‘Dear 
love’, ‘darling’. Also Lo-vey-do-vey *sb. 
and a 


And what would Dovey do if Lovey were to die? 
Punch 1884. 

Loving (lv-vin), ppl. a. OE. [f. LOVE v. + 
-ING*.] 1. That loves; affectionate. 2. Mani- 
festing love; proceeding from love 1450. 

1. Your l. friend (in 16th c. an ordinary form of 
subscription for letters). Our l. subjects (a usual 
phrase in royal proclamations). 2. They con- 
tinue that iouing custome [widow burning] 
deuoutly to this day SIR T. HERBERT. Lovin: 
cup, a large drinking vessel, usu. of silver, pass: 
from hand to hand, generally at the close of a 
banquet, for each guest to drink from in turn 
1808. Loving-ly adv., -ness. — 3 
Loving-kindness (I»vinkeimdnés) 1535 
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(Coverdale). [f. LOVING ppl. a. + KINDNESS. 
Orig. two wds.] Affectionate and tender con- 
sideration. Ps. 89:33. 

Low (lõ), sb. [OR. hlàw, hláw, corresp. to 
OS. hléo, hléw-, OHG. hleo, Goth. Alaiw :— 
Gme. *xlaiwaz-, *xlaiwiz- :- IE. *kloiwos-, 
-es-, f. *kloi- slope (see LEAN v.1). Cf. LAW 
sb.*] 1. = LAW sb.' 1. arch. 2. A tumulus. 
? Obs. OE. 

Low, lowe (10%), sb.* Chiefly Sc. and n. 
dial. ME. [- ON. logi = Oris. loga :— 
Gme. *loson, *luson :— lukón, rel. to MHG., 
G. lohe (also in lichterloh in a blaze) :- *luxd 
i= *hikd, f. luk- ; see Ligut sb.] Flame; a 
flame, a blaze. 

Low (16*), sb.* 1549. [f. Low v.] The 
action of Low v.'; the ordinary sound 
uttered by an ox or cow. 

Bull Ioue, sir, had an amiable |. SHAKS, 

Low (1ó*), a. and sb,^ [Early ME. lah, in- 
flected la3e — ON. ldgr = Oris. lége, léch, 
MDu. lage, laech, lege, leech (Du. laag), 
MHG. lege (G. dial. läg) flat :- Gmc. 
*là5jaz, t. *l&5-, see LIE v.!] 

A. adj. (Usu. the opposite of high.) I. 1. Of 
small upward extent; not tall; little, short. 
(Now rarely,of persons.) b. Rising but little 
from a surface. L. relief = BAS-RELIEF 1711. 
C. Of a woman's dress: Cut so as to leave the 
neck, ete, exposed. See also I. neck. 1857. 2, 
Not elevated in position. fFormerly, as in 
Low Germany, L. Egypt (obs.), denoting the 
part near the sea-shore (now only in the 
compar. LOWER). Also Low-couNTRY. ME. 
b. Of a heavenly body: Near the horizon 
1676. c. Lying dead, or dead and buried. 
Now only predicative. ME. d. Of an obei- 
sance: Profound, deep 1548. e, Phonetics, Of 
a vowel sound: Produced with the tongue or 
some part of it in a low position 1876. 3. Of a 
liquid; Less in vertical measurement than 
the normal; shallow. Hence: Containing or 
yielding less water than usual. Low tide — 
Low wATER. (For /ow ebb, see EBB sb.) 1440. 

1. Apes With foreheads villanous l. SHAKS, Of a 
l stature 1724. L. buildings PARKER. 2. Trees 
growing in l. and shady places BP. BERKELEY. b. 
There was a l. moon 1889. c. The last great 
Englishman is 1. TENNYSON. 3: The Springs and 
Rivers are very l. 1695. 

IL Transf. and fig. senses. 1. Of humble 
rank, position, or estimation, (Only in com- 
par. and superl. exc. contemptuously.) ME. 
2. Of inferior quality or style; wanting in 
elevation, commonplace, mean ME. b. Of 
style, words, expressions, a writer: The op- 
posite of sublime; undignified 1072. c. Little 
advanced in civilization or organization 
1859. 3. a. Abject, mean 1559. b. Degraded, 
dissolute 1599. c. Coarse, vulgar; not 're- 
spectable’ 1759. 4. Wanting in vigour; 
poorly nourished, weak ME. b. Dejected, 
dispirited, dull, esp. in phr. 1. spirits 1737. C. 
Of diet: Not stimulating; poor 1715. 5. Not 
high in amount or degree of intensity. 
(Often with reference to position in a gradu- 
ated scale.) ME. b. Geog. Of latitude: De- 
noted by a low number; not far from the 
equator 1748. c. Of things: Having a low 
value, price, or degree of some quality. Of a 
playing-card: Of small numerical value. 
1727. d. Of condition: Not flourishing or 
advanced 1596. 6. a. Of musical sounds: 
Produced or characterized by slow vibra- 
tions; grave ME. b. Of the voice, a sound: 
Not loud 1440, 7. Humble, lowly, meek. 
Now rare. ME. 8. (Cf. sense I. 3.) Of one's 
pockets, money, etc.: Nearly empty or 
exhausted 1700. 9. Of an opinion, estimate: 
Depreciatory, disparaging (mod.). 10. Of a 
date: Recent. Chiefly in compar. and superl. 
(mod.). 11. Of religious doctrine: The oppo- 
site of high (see HIGH a. II. 11); often collog. 
= Low CHURCH 1854. 

1. Men 1. in the social scale DEUTSCH. 2. Much 
parliamentary ability of a l. kind MACAULAY. b. 
And ten 1. words oft creep in one dull line POPE. 
€. Germs of bacteria and other |. organisms 
TYNDALL. 3. a. Flattery or fawning or other 1. 
arts 1799. b. L. woomene 1599. c. She has 
evidently kept l. company MME. D'ARBLAY. 
4. She..grew l. from loss of appetite 1783. c. 
Such l. diet as sour milk and potatoes BERKELEY. 
5. The fever is kept l. 1789. Chinese workmen. . 
work for l. wages 1885. c. In general a l. card is 
to be played second hand 1885. d. My Creditors 
grow cruell, my estate is very l. SHAKS. 6. b. Her 
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voice was euer soft, Gentle, and l. SHAKS. 8. Phr. 
To be l. in pocket, 9. I have a l. opinion of his 
abilities 1903. 

Phrases. T'o lay l.: a. To lay flat; to overthrow, 
to stretch lifeless. b. To bury. c. fig. To abase, 
humble. To lie l.: a. lit. To liein a l. position or on 
al. level; also, to crouch. b. To lie on or in the 
ground, lie prostrate or dead; fig. to be humbled, 
abased. c. Mod. slang. To keep quiet, remain in 
hiding; to bide one's time. Also To burn l.: to 
burn feebly or with reduced flame; /o run l.: to 
be nearly exhausted, to become scanty. 

Combs. 1. General: in concord with sbs. forming 
combs. used attrib. or quasi-adj., as 1.-blast, 
flash, -grade, -pressure, etc.; l x 
-rented adjs.; l.-necked, (of a dress) cut 1. in the 
neck or bosom; 1.-lying, etc. 
|. celebration, the administration 
Holy Communion without assistant 
ministers and. choir; 1. comedian, an actor of l. 
comedy; 1. comedy, (a) comedy in which the 
subject ‘and treatment border npon farce; (b) 
Theatr. slang = low comedian; L. Dutch (see 
DurCH); hence Low-Dutchman; L. German (see 
GERMAN); L. Latin a. and sb. [= Fr. bas-latin], 
late Latin or medieval Latin; hence L.-Latinist, 
a scholar in Low Latin; I. mass (see MASS 8b."); 
1, milling (see MILLING vbl. &b.); 1.-sail, easy sail 
(Easy a. 5); 1. side window, a small window 
lower than the other windows, found in some old 
churches, a leper window 1847; 1. tea, U.S., a 
plain tea; L. Week, the week following Easter 
week, beginning with Low SUNDAY. 

B. quasi-sb. and sb. 1, What is low, a low 
position, place, or area ME. 12. With preps. 
AL, in, on l.: down low, on the ground, 
below, on earth —1460. 3. (with a and pl.) a. 
A piece of low-lying land 1790. b. An area of 
low barometric pressure 1878. 4. In All- 
fours: The deuce of trumps, or the lowest 
trump dealt 1818. 5. U.S. A low level or 
figure 1911. 

Low (16°), adv. (ME. laje, lahe, lose, f. the 
adj.] 1. In a low position; on or under the 
ground; little above some base ME. b. fig. 
Humbly; in a low condition or rank; on poor 
diet; at a low rate ME. 2. To a low point, 
position, or posture; along a low course, in a 
low direction ME. 3. In a low tone, gently, 
softly; at a low pitch, on low notes ME. 4. 
With reference to time: Far down, or to a 
point far down; late 1625. 

1, The towne standeth lowe HALL. Ears hung l. 
COWPER, b. Live cool for a time, and rather 1. 
CHESTERF. Phr. To play l: to play for small 
stakes. 2. Thou shalt come downe very l. Deut. 
28:43, Party fights are won by aiming l. O. W. 
HOLMES. fig. Verse cannot stoop so |. as thy 
desert COWPER. 3. Your true loues coming, That. 
can sing both high and 1l. SHAKS. He read his 
sermon..so brokenly and l., that nobody could 
hear at any distance PEPYS. 4. As l. as the 
restoration SWIFT, 

Low (10"), v.1 Obs. exc. dial. ME. [f. Low 
a.] 1, trans. To make or bring low; to abase, 
humble, lower. 2. To diminish, lessen; to 
depreciate ME. 3. To lower; to lower the 
level of (ground) 1450. 

Low (lõ), v.* Obs. exc. dial. ME. [- ON. 
loga, f. logi Low sb.*] intr. To flame, blaze, 
glow; fig. to be on fire with passion, etc. Also 
with up. 

Low (10»), v. [OE. Alówan = OS. hidian, 
(Du. loeien) whence hldwinga roaring, OHG. 
hluoen, redupl. str. vb., f. Gme. *xló- :- IE. 
*klü-, as in L. clamare shout.] 1. intr. Of 
cattle: To utter their cry; to moo. Also 
transf. 2. trans. To utter in a voice like that 
of cattle; to bellow fort 1547. 

1. The sober herd that lowed to meet their young 
GOLDSM. 

fLow:bell, low-bell, sb. 1578. [perh. f. 
Low a. + BELL.] 1. A small bell, esp. a cow- 
bell or sheep-bell; joc., any bell —1664. 2. A 
bell used in fowling at night. (The birds are 
stupefied with the noise of the bell and the 
sudden glare from lights in a tin-lined box, 
and a net is then thrown over them.) Also 
fig. 1821. 

1. A bell hanged about sheepe or goates, a lowe- 
bell FLORIO. 2. Some he catches. . with frights (as 
Black-birds with..a Low-Bell BOYLE. Hence 
Low:bell v. tto catch (birds) by the use of a 1.; 
transf. to scare as the lowbeller does birds 1581— 
1660; to deride by jangling of tins, etc. (dial.). 
Low’beller, one who does this. 

Low:-born,a. ME. Born in a low station. 

Low-bred, a. 1757. [f. Low adv. + BRED 
ppl. a.; cf. flo breed low (Low adv. 1 b).] 
Brought upina low, inferior, vulgar fashion; 
characterized by low breeding, conduct, or 
manners. 
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Low:-browed, a. 1632. [f. Low a. + 
Brow sb. + -ED*.] 1, Having a low brow 
1868. 2. transf. Of rocks: Beetling. Of a 
building, doorway, etc.: Having a low en- 
trance; dark, gloomy. 3. Not being, or 
claiming to be, highly intellectual. Hence 
Low:brow sb. and a. 1913. 

2. "There under..low-brow'd Rocks..In dark 
Cimmerian desert ever dwell MILT. 

Low Church. 1702. [app. from Low- 
Churchman, and used attrib. as in Low 
Church party, and then subst.) A. adj. or 
attrib. phr. Of, belonging to, or characteristic 
of Low-Churchmen, or their principles and 
practices 1710. B. sb. [orig. short for L. C. 
party, L. C. principles.) The party or prin- 
ciples of the Low-Churchmen. Hence Low- 
Chu:rchism. 

Low-Churchman. 1702. ([Cf. HIGH- 
CHURCHMAN.] A member of the Church of 
England holding opinions which give a low 
place to the authority and claims of the 
Episcopate and the priesthood, to the 
inherent grace of the sacraments, and to 
matters of eccl. organization, thus diflering 
little from the opinions held by Protestant 
Nonconformists. (In later use, mostly = 
EVANGELICAL.) 

Low-country. 1530. 1. A region whose 
level is lower than that of the surrounding 
country. 2. pl. Low Countries, the district 
now forming the kingdoms of Holland and 
Belgium, and the grand duchy of Luxem- 
burg; the Netherlands in the wider sense 
1548. b. attrib., quasi-adj. Belonging to (tor 
having served in) the Low Countries 1625. 

Low down, a. and adv. 1548. [f. Low a. 
and adv. + Down adv.) a. Used as emphatic 
for the adj. in predicative use, and for the 
adv. b. In attrib. use (low-down); orig. U.S. 
degraded, abject 1865. c. sb. (U.S. slang.) 
The actual facts; inside information 1926. 
a. They had played it rather low down on the 
preacher 1890. b. A beautiful low-down catch 
1882. So much better than he could have 
expected from his ‘low-down’ relative 1811. 
Hence Low-downer U.S. a ‘poor white’ of the 
southern States 1871. 

Lower (16"-a1), a. (sb.) and adv. ME. |f. 
Low a. + -ER*.] 

A, adj. 1. The comparative of Low a., q.v. 
2. Used as the specific designation of an 
object, a class or group of objects, a part or 
parts of some whole (with reference either to 
local situation or to rank, dignity, or place 
in classification); occas. in partitive concord 
(= ‘the lower part of’). Cf. UPPER, HIGHER. 
1590. 3. quasi-sb. One lower; an inferior ME. 

1. And in the lowest deep a 1. deep Still Minr, 
At a l. period than the apostolic age 1839, A I. 
class, l. pay MACAULAY. I feel 1. and sadder than 
ever 1873. Keep that l. in tone 1895. 2. L. Syria 
SHAKS., Asia 1631. Every 1. facultie Of sense 
Mitr. The l sort in the camp BURKE. Mer- 
chants from the L. Danube MACAULAY. The L. 
Cambrian, Silurian 1873. 

Spec. collocations: 1. boy, a boy in the lower 
school (see below); 1.-case Printing (see CASE sb.* 
6); 1. chamber = lower house; 1. classes, those 
below the middle rank in society; 1. criticism, 
verbal or textual criticism; so 1. critic, one 
occupied with this; 1. deck, the deck immediately 
over the hold, orig. only of a ship with two decks; 
L. Empire [= Fr. Bas-Empire], the later Roman 
Empire; now usually, from the reign of Con- 
stantine; l. fourth, fifth, etc., the 1. division of 
the fourth, fifth, etc. form in a public school; 1. 
house, the inferior branch of a legislature con- 
sisting of two houses; also of the convocation of 
the Church of England; 1. torder or orders = 
lower classes; 1. school, in public schools, usually 
the forms below the fifth; (the or this) 1. world, 
earth as opp. to heaven. 

B. adv. Comparative of Low adv. 1548. 
Then he fell to play 1. 1648. Still farther north 
[the snow line] reaches yet 1], HUXLEY. 

Lower (lō"ə1), v. 1606. [f. LOWER a] 1. 
trans. To cause or allow to descend, to let 
down gradually (e.g. a boat, a drawbridge, 
ete.); to haul down (a sail, a flag). Also with 
away (Naut.), down. 1659. Also absol. b. To 
diminish the height of 1858. c. Wood-engrav- 
ing. To remove by cutting or scraping, or to 
depress (the surface of a block) 1839. 2. intr. 
To descend, sink (also fig.). Often with 
down. Also Naut. of a yard: To admit of 
being let down. 1606. b. To slope downwards 
1813. 3. a. trans. To diminish in amount, 
price, proportion, etc. 1690. b. inir. To be- 
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come lower in price 1697. 4. trans. To make 
lower in quality or degree; to lessen the 
intensity or elevation of 1780. Also intr, tb. 
To reduce the strength or quality of (a 
liquid, the air) 21844. c. Mus. To depress in 
pitch 1889. 5. trans. To bring down in rank, 
Station, or estimation; to degrade, dis- 
honour 1771. Also intr. for refl. 6. trans. To 
bring down to a lower position on a gradu- 
ated scale 1860. 

1. The workmen have to be lowered by ropes 
down the face of the cliff 1895. 2. Smoke lowering 
down from chimney-pots DICKENS. 3. a. They 
lowered the rents 1886. b. Meat will 1, in price 
1893. 4. The Mahratta government. .might have 
been induced to l. its tone JAS. MILL. Lowering 
his voice 1834. 5. His letter has lowered him in. 
my opinion 1771. 6. To 1. the freezing point 1871. 

Lower: see LOUR sb. and v. 

Lowermost (lóvoaxmo"st) a. 
LOWER a. + -MOST.] = LOWEST a. 

Lowest (16"-ést), a. (sb.) and adv. 
Low a. + -EST.] 

A. adj. The superlative of Low a., q.v. 

You would sound mee from my lowest Note to 
the top of my Compasse SHAKS. Harsh Thunder, 
that the 1. bottom shook Of Erebus MILT. At the 
l. ebb 1681, price 1780. 

B. absol. or as sb. 1. The lowest part, posi- 
tion, or pitch. Obs. exc. with af. ME. 2. 
One who or that which is lowest 1785. 
aap taste was almost at its l. in England 

C. adv. The superlative of Low adv. ME. 

The salary of our l.-paid Judges 1834. 

Lowish (16"if), a. 1089. [f. Low a. + 
-ISH'.] Somewhat low. 

Lowland (ló"lénd). 1508. [f. Low a. + 
LAND.] A.sb. 1. Low or level land; land lying 
lower than the surrounding country. Usu. 
pl. 1693. 2. spec. (Now always pl.) The less 
mountainous part of Scotland, lying south 
and east of the Highlands 1631. 

1. sing. The cities of the l, R.V. Jer. 33:13. 

B. attrib. or adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or 
inhabiting low land or a level district 1567. 
2. spec. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of 
the Lowlands of Scotland 1508. 

Hence Lowlander, an inhabitant of a low- 
lying country or district 1835; spec. a native of 
the Lowlands of Scotland 1692. 

Lowlihead (lóvlihed) arch. ME. [f. 
LOWLY a. + -HEAD.] Humility, lowliness. 
So Low:lihood (rare). 

Low-lived (ló"loivd) a. Also tlow- 
lifed. 1700. [f. Low a. + live-, LIFE + -ED*.] 
Of persons: Living a low life; vulgar, mean. 
Hence of actions, etc. 

Lowly (10i), a. Somewhat arch. ME. [f. 
Low a. + -LY'] 1. Humble in feeling or 
demeanour; not proud or ambitious. 2. 
Humble in condition or quality; modest, 
unpretending 1634. 3. Low in situation or 
growth 1593. b. ? Lying low. 1 Hen. VI, Ul. 
iii. 47. 94. occas. Low in character, mean 
1741. 

1. Take my yoke vpon you, and learne of me, for 
I am meeke and É in heart Matt. 11:29. 2. 
Courtesie..is sooner found in 1, sheds. .then in 
tapstry Halls MILT. 3. L. Shrubs DRYDEN, Lands 
POPE. In lowliest depths of bosky dells 1852. 
Hence Low'lily adv. Low'liness. 

Lowly (16"-li), adv. ME. [f. LOW a. + -LY*.] 
1. In a lowly manner; humbly, reverently; 
modestly. 2. In a low manner or degree ME. 

1. L. they bow'd adoring Miur. 2. I will show m: 
self highly fed, and 1l. taught SHAKS. Sadly and Ì. 
singing 1839. 

Lowman, low man, 1592. [f. LOW a. + 
Man. Cf. HIGHMAN.] Usu. pl. Dice loaded so 
as to turn up low numbers. 

Lown(e, var. of Loon’. 

Lowness (ló"nés) ME. [f. Low a. + 
-NESS.] 1, The quality or condition of being 
Low, q.v. 2. As a mock title of dignity 1771. 

Low-pitched, ppl. a. 1622. [In sense 1 f. 
Low adv. + PITCHED ppl. a.; in sense 2 f. LOW 
a. + PITOH sb.' + -ED*.] 1, Pitched in a low 
key or tone (lif. and fig.); little elevated; 
oflow quality. 2. Of a roof: Having but à 
slight angular elevation. Hence of a room: 
Having a low ceiling. 1833. 

1. Poor and low-pitched desires MILT. 

Lowry (lau*-ri). 1875. [Cf. LORRY.] U.S. 
Railways. An open box-car. 

Low-spirited, a. 1588. [f. Low a. + 
Semt sb. + -ED*.] Having low spirits. fa. 
Mean in spirit; abject, cowardly, paltry 


1561. [f. 
ME. [f. 


LOW SUNDAY 


-1795. b. Wanting in animation; dejected, 
dispirited 1753. Hence Low-spi'ritedness. 

Low Sunday. ME. The Sunday next after 
Easter Sunday. 

Low water. late ME. The state of the tide 
when the water is lowest; the time of lowest 
ebb. Also, a low stage of the water in a river, 
Jake, etc. b. fig. Chiefly in phr. in low water: 
‘hard up’ 1785. 

b. His lordship was in low water financially 1886. 

Low-wa'ter mark, a. lit. The line on the shore 
reached by the tide or by a river at low water; a 
mark to indicate this 1526. b. fig. The lowest 
point reached in number, quantity, quality, ete. 


1651. 
b. My ink is at low water-mark for all my 


acquaintance H, WALPOLE. 

Lowy. Obs. exc. Hist. 1389. [- OFr. louée, 
lieuée :- med.L. leucata, leugata, f. late L. 
leuca, leuga; see LEAGUE sb.', -Y*.] A liberty 
extending for about a league outside a town. 
Loxodromic (loksodro'mik). 1679. [— Fr. 
loxodromique, f. Gr. Aofós oblique + öpőpos 
course ; Si i0.] A. adj. Pertaining to oblique 
sailing, or sailing by the rhumb 1702. B. sb. 
= L. line, table 1679. b. Loxodromics: the 
art of oblique sailing 1704. 

L, chart, geotión, another name for Mercator's 
rojection. L. curve, line, spiral, a rhumb-line. 
L. tables, traverse tables. 

Hence Lo-xodrome = l. line 1880. Loxo- 
dro:mical a. 1704, -ly adv. 1752. Loxor- 
dromism, the tracing of or moving in a loxo- 
dromic line or curve 1853. Loxo'dromy, a 
loxodromie line or course; also = loxodromics 


56. 

Loy (loi. [- Ir. laighe.] a. Anglo-Ir. A 
kind of spade used in Ireland 1763. b. U.S. 
A similar tool with a broad chisel point for 
making post-holes (mod.). 

Loyal (loi-al), a. (sb.) 1581. [- Fr. loyal, 
OFr. loial, leial - L. legalis LEGAL. Cf. 
LEAL.] 1. True to obligations of duty, love, 
ete.; faithful to plighted troth 1604. 2, Faith- 
ful in allegiance to the sovereign or consti- 
tuted government. Also, now, enthusiastic- 
ally devoted to the sovereign's person and 
family. 1531. 3, Of things, actions, etc.: 
Exhibiting loyalty 1598. +4, = LEGAL. a. Of 
a child: Legitimate. b. Of money: Genuine. 
€. Of goods: Of the legal standard of quality. 
-1690. 5. sb. pl. ta. Liege subjects 1540-1602. 
b. In recent use: Loyal, as opp. to dis- 
affected, subjects 1885. 

1. Your true and loyall wife Oth. 1v. ii, 35. L. to 
his word TENNYSON. L. friendships 1871. 2. We 
[se. French Canadians] are |. because we are free 
Sm W, LAURIER, 3. ‘Loyal and patriotic’ toasts 
DICKENS. Hence Loy-alism, the principles or 
actions of a loyalist; loyalty. Loyalist, one who 
is 1.; one who adheres to his sovereign or to con- 
stituted authority, esp. in times of revolt; one 
who supports the existing form of government. 
Loy'alize v. to make 1.; to restore to faithful 
allegiance; to attach: to the loyalist party. 
Loy:al-ly adv., -ness. 

Loyalty (loiilti). ME. [- OFr. loialté (mod. 
loyauté), f. loial LOYAL; see -TY*.] 1. Faithful 
adherence to one's promise, oath, word, etc.; 
Teonjugal fidelity. 2. Faithful adherence to 
the sovereign or lawful government. Also, 
now, enthusiastic devotion to the sovereign's 
Person and family. 1531. +3. Legality (of 
marriage). R. COKE. 

l. And piety with wishes placed above, And 
steady l., and faithful love GOLDsM. 2. Under the 
rule of Elizabeth l. became more and more a 
passion GREEN. 

tLoyn. ME. [- OFr. loigne, var. of longe 
(cf. Loin), shortening of allonge; see LUNGE 
8b.' In med.L., AL. longia, loignia (Xm).] 
A length (of cord); a leash for a hawk —1575. 
Lozenge (lozénd;). ME. [- OFr. losenge 
(mod. losange); prob. deriv. of the word 
repr. by Pr. lausa, Sp. losa, Pg. lousa slab, 
tomb-stone, and late L. lausim (lapides) 
stone slabs, slates, of Gaulish or Iberian 
origin.) 1. A plane rectilineal figure with 
four equal sides and two acute and two 
obtuse angles; a rhomb, ‘diamond’. In 
Her., such a figure used as a bearing (cf. 
Fust’), and placed with its longer axis 
vertical, b. A lozenge-shaped shield bearing 
the arms of a spinster or widow 1797. C. 
Math. = RHowBUs. Now only in spherical 1. 
1551. d. A lozenge-shaped facet of a precious 
stone when cut 1750. 2. A small cake or 
tablet, orig. diamond-shaped, of medicated 
or flavoured sugar, concentrated meat, etc., 
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to be dissolved in the mouth 1530. 3. A 
lozenge-shaped pane of glass in a casement 
1656. 4. attrib. or adj. Lozenge-shaped; com- 
posed of lozenges 1658. 

4. Gravers are of two sorts, square and |. IMISON. 
L. brickwork BROWNING, ornament 1870. L. 
moulding, L. fret, a kind of moulding characterized 
by lozenge-shaped ornaments. 

Comb.: 1.-coach, a coach with the owner’s coat 
of arms emblazoned on a l, a dowager’s or 
widow’s coach (H. Walpole). Hence Lo-zenged 
a. = LOZENGY a. 1523. 

Lozengy (lo-zénd3i), a. 1562. [- OFr. 
losengié, f. losenge; see prec., -Y*.] Her., etc. 
Covered with lozenges of alternate tinctures; 
divided into lozenges; also, lozenge-shaped. 

L. s. dọ, £. s. d. (elesdi:), abbrev. for 
“pounds, shillings, and pence’ (see the letters 
L, S, D); hence often = ‘money’. Hence 
L. S. Deism (joc.), worship of money. 

Lu, obs. f. Loo sb.* 

Lubbard (l»:büid). Obs. exc. Sc. and n. 
dial. 1586. [Altered f. LUBBER; see -ARD.] = 
LUBBER sb. b. aífrib. Lubberly 1079. 

Lubber (ln-boa), sb. [ME. lobre, lobur, 
perh. — OFr. lobeor swindler, parasite, f. 
lober deceive, sponge upon, mock (perh. — 
Frank. lobon praise) with assim. in sense to 
LOB sb.] 1. A big, clumsy, stupid fellow; 
esp. one who does nothing; a lout. Now 
arch. or dial. b. A sailor's term for: A clumsy 
seaman. (Cf. LAND-LUBBER.) 1579. te. A 
drudge, scullion —1706. 2. attrib. or adj. (In 
1, lips perh. a different wd.) 1530. 

1. If you will measure your lubbers length 
againe, tarry SHAKS. b. He swore woundily at 
the lieutenant, and called him..swab and 1. 
SMOLLETT. 2. Then narrow court and l. King, 
farewell! TENNYSON. 

Comb.: 1.-grasshopper, a name for two large- 
bodied clumsy insects of the U.S.; (a) Brachystola 
magna, of the western plains; (b) Romalea micro- 
plera, of the Gulf States; -head, a blockhead; 
lubber's line, mark, point Naut., a vertical 
line inside a compass-case, indicating the direction 
of the ship's head. 

Hence Lu-bber v. to behave like a l.; to navigate 
a boat like a 1. 1530. Lu-bberland, an imaginary 
land of plenty without labour 1598. 

Lubber fiend. 1632 (Milton). (Cf. LUBBER 
sb. 1 c.] A beneficent goblin who performs 
some of the drudgery of a household or farm 
during the night; a ‘Lob-lie-by-the-fire’. 

Lubberly (l»'boili) 1573. [f. LUBBER sb. 
+ -LY.] A. adj. 1. Of the nature of a lubber; 
loutish; clumsy; lazy; stupid; sometimes 
transf. of animals and inanimate things. 
Also of things: Appropriate to or charac- 
teristic of a lubber. 2. In naut. use: Re- 
sembling, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
a lubber; unseamanlike 1795. 

1. Great l. Southdowns [sheep] 1847, 1. barges 
1862. A 1., yellow-haired boy of twelve 1859. 2. A 
case of l. navigation 1884. Hence Lu-bberliness. 

B. adv. In a lubberly manner; like a lubber; 
unskilfully, clumsily 1594. 

Lubber's hole. Also tlubber-hole. 1772. 
Naut. A hole in the ship's top, close to the 
mast, affording an easier way of ascent or 


descent than by climbing the futtock 
shrouds. 
Lubric (lZbrik) a. 1490. [- (O)Fr. 


lubrique or L. lubricus slippery.] 1. Smooth 
and slippery. Now rare. 12. fig. Slippery, 
shifty; unsteady; prone to danger or error 
—1660. 3. Lascivious 1490. 

2. Lubrick is the estate of Favorites 1646. 3. 
This lubrique and adult'rate age DRYDEN. So 
Lurbrical a. 1601. 

Lubricant (l'i-brikünt). 1822. [- lubricant- 
pr. ppl. stem of L. lubricare; see next, -ANT.] 
A. adj. Lubricating. B. sb. An oil, or other 
material, used to lubricate machinery. 
Hence transf. a. A fluid which makes motion 
or action smooth or removes friction. b. (joc.) 
Any oily or greasy substance. 1828. 
Paraffin-oil. had been found the best of all 
anti-friction lubricants 1882. 

Lubricate (lzbrike't) v. 1623. [— lubri- 
cal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. lubricare, f. lubricus; 
see LUBRIC, -ATE?.] 1. trans. To make slippery 
or smooth by applying a fluid or unguent. 
b. To apply oil or other unguent to (a 
machine) in order to minimize friction 1742. 
c. gen. To oil or grease 1791. d. fig. 1784. 2. 
absol. or intr. To act as a lubricant 1726. 

1. b. Man's..balmy bath, That supples, lubri- 
cates, and keeps in play, The various movements 
of this nice machine YOUNG. d. Here rills of oily 


LUCID 


eloquence in soft Meanders l the course they 


take COWPER. Hence Lu-bricating vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. (esp. in l. oil). Lubrica-tion. 
Lubricator (l'u-brikeitoz). 1756. [f. prec. 


+ -oR2.] 1. One who or that which lubricates 
Also fig. 2. An oil-cup or other contrivance 
for lubricating a machine or instrument 
183. . 

1. Water is . . a great . . 1. of the fibres BURKE. 
Lubricity (l'ubrisiti). 1491. [z (O)Fr. 
lubricité or late L. lubricitas, f. lubricus; see 
LUBRIC, -ITy.] 1. Slipperiness, smoothness; 
oiliness 1547. 2. fig. Slipperiness, shiftiness ; 
instability; elusiveness 1613. 3. Lascivious- 
ness, lewdness, wantonness 1491. 

1. The scented 1. of soap SYD, SMITH, 2. The L 
of mundan greatnesse HOWELL. 3. Mens vaine 
pleasures and idle lubricities 1593. 


Lubricous (l'ū'brikəs), a. 1535. [f. L. 
lubricus LUBRIC + -OUS.] = LUBRIC. So 
Lubri'cious a. 1583. 

Lubrify (l'ū-brifəi), v. Now rare. 1611. [- 


Fr. lubrifier, irreg. f. L. lubricus; Bee LUBRIC, 
-FY.] trans. To make slippery or smooth; to 
lubricate. So Lubrifa:ction (1542) [see 
-FACTION], Lubrifica:tion (1611), lubrication. 

Lucan ('u-kàn), a. Also Lukan. 1876. tf. 
eccl. L. Lücüs, Gr. Aovás + -AN.] Pertaining 
to St. Luke. 

Lucarne (l'vki-an), 1548. [7 (O)Fr. lucarne, 
OFr. also lucane — Pr. lucana; of obsc. 
origin. A skylight, a dormer or garret 
window. (Now only as Fr.) Also 1, window. 

Luce (l'üs). ME. (- OFr, lus, luis ate 
L. lucius.) The pike (Esox lucius), esp. when 
full grown. 


Lucent (lisent) a. 1500. [~ lucent-, pr. 
ppl. stem of L. lucére shine; see -ENT.) d. 
Shining, bright, luminous. Also Jig. 2. 


Translucent; clear 1820. 

1. The Sun's 1. Orbe MILT. 2. L. 
with cinnamon Keats. Hence 
luminosity 1650. 

Lucern: (l'ushn). Obs. exo. Hist. 1532. 
[prob. — early mod.G. lüchsern adj., pertain- 
ing to the lynx, f. luchs lynx; app. orig. à 
name for the fur; cf. MARTEN.] 1. The lynx. 
b. The skin or fur of the lynx, formerly much 
valued. 42. A kind of hunting dog. CHAPMAN. 

fLucern'. [app. erron, f. LUCE, after prec.] 
The full-grown pike. MARKHAM. 

Lucernal (l'usd-anal). a. 1787. [f. D. lu- 
cerna lamp + -AL'.] Pertaining to a lamp; 
1. microscope, a microscope in which the object 
is illuminated by a lamp or other artificial 
light. 

Lucerne, lucern (liusd-an). 1626. (In 17th 
and 18th c. agricultural books often la 
lucerne, with Fr. def. article.) [- Fr. luzerne 
= mod.Pr. luzerno, transf. use of luzerno 
glow-worm, with ref. to the shiny seeds.] 
The leguminous plant Medicago saliva, re- 
sembling clover, cultivated for fodder; 
purple medick. 

Lucian (Mf'ün). lrepr. Gr. Aow«mós, L. 
Lucianus.] The name of a celebrated writer 
of Greek dialogues (c160 A.D.); allusively, a 
witty scoffer (1750). Hence Lucia'nic (1820), 
t-ical (1561) a. pertaining to or like L. and 
his style; marked by a scoffing wit. Lucia:- 
nically adr. 1592. tLucianist, a disciple of 
L. 1585-92. 

Lucid (l'i:sid), a. 1591. [- Fr. lucide or It. 
lucido — L. lucidus, f. lucére shine; see -ID!.] 
1. Bright, shining, luminous, resplendent. 
Now poet. and techn. Entom. and Bot. = 
Smooth and shining. Astr. Of a star: Visible 
to the naked eye. 2. Translucent, pellucid, 
clear 1620. 3. Lucid interval [med.L. lucida 
intervalla (pl.), also in early use in English]: 
a. A period of temporary sanity occurring 
between attacks of lunacy. tFormerly also, 
an interval of apparent health between the 
periods of a malady. 1645. b. transf. and fig. 
A period of calm in the midst of tumult or 
confusion 1622. c. In etymol. sense: An 
interval of sunshine in a storm 1749. 4. Clear 
in reasoning, expression, or arrangement; 
easily intelligible; also transf. of a person in 
reference to reasoning or statement 1786. 5. 
Of persons: Clear in intellect; rational 1843. 

1. The l. firmament SPENSER. 2. The l. wave 
POPE. 3. a. She had a l. interval, while makin, 
the will 1839. b. Which [dissensions] although 
they had had..l. intervals.., yet [etc.] BACON. 
4. The sermon was long but l. 1876. A 1. reasoner 


syrops, tinct 
Lu'cency, 


LUCIDA 


1879. 5. Two apparently l. people 1859. Luci-d- 
ity. Lu'cid-ly adv., -ness. 

|Lucida (sid) 1727. [L. (sc. stella 
star).] Astr. The brightest star of the con- 
stellation, group, ete. mentioned, 

Lucifer (l'ü'sifo). OE. [- L. lucifer light- 
bringing; used as proper name of the morn- 
ing star; f. luz, luc- light + -fer bearing (cf. 
-FEROUS). Cf. the equivalent Gr. ¢waddpos, 
after which it was prob. formed.] 1. The 
morning star; the planet Venus when she 
appears in the sky before sunrise. Now only 
poet, 2. The rebel archangel whose fall from 
heaven was supposed to be referred to in 
Isa. 14:12; Satan, the Devil. Now chiefly in 
the phr. 4s proud as L. tb. allusively. One 
who seeks to dethrone God; occas. one who 
presumptuously rebels against an earthly 
sovereign —1618. 3. (Orig. lucifer match) A 
friction match made usually of a splint of 
wood tipped with an inflammable substance 
ignited on a prepared surface 1831. 

1. After the lucifere the day sterre hath chasyd 
awey the dirke nyht CHAUCER. 2. And when he 
MUT he falles like L., Neuer to hope againe 

TLuciferian (l'asifi*-ritin), a.' and sb. 1570. 
[f. LUOIFER + -IAN.] A. adj. Of or pertaining 
to Lucifer; Satanic, devilish; as proud as 
Lucifer 1778. B. sb. A Luciferian or Satanic 
person. TRAPP. So tLuciferine a. 1546-88, 
TLuciferous a.' 1554-93. 

Luciferian, a.* and sb. 1550. [f. L. 
proper name Lucifer (see below) + -IAN.] 
Of or pertaining to (An adherent of) the sect 
founded by Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari in the 
fourth century, who separated from the 
Church because it was too lenient towards 
Arians who repented of their heresy 1607. 

Luciferous (l'usiféros), a.* 1048. [f. L. 
lucifer light-bearing (see LUCIFER) + -OUS.] 
1. That brings, conveys, or emitslight. Now 
rare. 1656, 2. fig. Luminous, illuminating. 

2, So L. an Experiment BOYLE. Hence Luci-- 
ferous-ly adv., -ness. 

Lucific (l'usi-fik), a. 1701, [- late L. luci- 
ficus, f. luz, luc- light; see -FIC.] Light- 
producing. 

Luciform (lsifórm), a. Now rare. 1068. 
[- med.L. luciformis (repr. Gr. adyoedis); f. 
as prec.; see -FORM.] Having the character 
of light, luminous; applied spec. to the 
‘vehicle’ of the soul (aiyoedes óynua) imagined 
by the Neo-Platonists; occas. to the spiritual 
body of the Resurrection. 

Lucifugous (l'usi-fitiges), a. 1054. [f. L. 
lucifugus, f. as prec. + fugere flee; see -0U8.] 
Shunning the light. 

Bats and other such shy and |. creatures 1865. 

Lucimeter (l'usi-mitoi). 1825. [f. as prec. 
+ -METER.] a. An instrument for measuring 
the intensity of light; a photometer. b. 
An instrument for measuring the evapora- 
tive effect of sunlight 1890. 

lILucina (l'usoi-ná). ME. [L. fem. of lucinus 
adj., f. lux, luc- light; see -INE'.] In Roman 
mythology, the goddess of childbirth, some- 
times identified with Juno or with Diana; 
hence, a midwife. b. By identification with 
Diana: The moon (poet.) 1500. 

Death must be the L. of life 8m T. BROWNE. 

Luck (lvk). late ME. [prob. orig. a gamb- 
ling term; — LG. luk, aphetic of geluk, in 
MDu. ghelucke (Du. geluk) = MHG. gelücke 
(G. glück good fortune, happiness), f. ge- 
Y- + a base of unkn. origin; the LG. word 
was adopted in Icel., OSw. lukka, etc.] 1. 
Fortune good or ill; the fortuitous happen- 
ing of events affecting the interests of a 
person; a person's condition with regard to 
the favourable or unfavourable character of 
Such events. Often with adj., as bad, evil, 
good, hard l., ILL LUCK. Also, the fancied 
tendency of chance (esp. in gambling) to pro- 
duce a run of favourable or unfavourable 
events; the disposition ascribed to chance at 
a particular time. 1481. b. Chance as a cause 
or bestower of success and failure. Occas. 
personified. 1534. 2. Good fortune; success, 
prosperity or advantage coming by chance 
ME. b. occas. A name given to an object on 
which the prosperity of a family, etc. is 
Ue to depend 1800, +3. An omen 


1. It hath beene my 1. alwayes to beat the bush, 
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while another kild the Hare 1602. Better l. next 
time 1791. The l. turns at last 1856. b. L., in the 
great game of war, is undoubtedly lord of all 
1899. pa No man can have lucke alwayes at playe 
1583. Phr. To have the l., to be so fortunate as 
(to be or do something). b. "The L. of Eden 
Hall’: an oriental glass goblet (of the 15th c. or 
earlier) in the possession of the Musgraves of 
Eden, Cumberland, so called with reference to 
the words, ‘If this gue will break or fall, Fare- 
well the 1. of Eden-hall’. 

Phrases. Bad l. to (a person or thing)/: a vulgar 
expression of ill will, disgust, or disappointment. 
Down on (occas. in) one’s l.: in ill luck, in mis- 
fortune (slang). For l. order to bring good 1. 
In L.: enjoying good 1. Out of l.: having bad 1., in 
misfortune. 7o try one’s l.: see TRY v, Worse l.: 
unfortunately, ‘more’s the pity’ (collog.). Run, 
stroke of l.: see the sbs. 

Comb. 1.-money, -penny, a piece of money 
given or kept for l., esp. in the sale of live-stock. 

Luckily (In-kili), adv. 1482. [f. LUCKY a. + 
-LY*.] 1, In a lucky manner; successfully, 
prosperously, happily. Now rare. 2. Quali- 
fying the sentence as a whole, indicating that 
the fact or circumstance is a lucky one 1717. 

2. Climbing a long snow-slope which was 1. in 
fair order L. STEPHEN. 

Luckiness (lv-kinės). 1561. [f. Lucky a. + 
-NESS,] The quality or condition of being 
lücky. 

Luckless (lo:klés), a. 1563. [f. LUCK + 
-LESS.] 1. Having no luck or good fortune; 
unlucky, hapless, ill-starred, unfortunate. 
12. Ominous of ill 1637. 

1. I, and ten thousand in this lucklesse Realme 
SHAKS. 2. The shreikes of lucklesse Owles B. 
JONS. Hence Lu-ckless-ly adv., -ness. 

Lucky (Iki), sb.' Sc. Also luckie. 1717. 
[f. LUCKY a. 5.] A familiar name for an 
elderly woman; spec. a grandmother. Also 
applied, joc. or affectionately, to a woman of 
any age; a wife, mistress. b. spec. The mis- 
tress of an ale-house. 

Lucky (l»-ki) sb.* slang. 1834. [Of unkn. 
origin.] In phr. To cut or make one's l.: to 
escape, decamp. 

Lucky (loki), a. 1502. [f. LUCK + -Y'.] 1. 
Attended by good luck. In early use, For- 
tunate, successful, prosperous. Now: Fa- 
voured by chance. b. Of a literary compo- 
sition: Having an unstudied felicity 1700. 2. 
Of the nature of good luck; occurring by 
chance and producing happy results 1547. 
3. Presaging or likely to promote good luck; 
well-omened 1549. 4. Occurring by chance; 
casual, fortuitous 1691. 5. Sc. Used as a 
term or address of endearment, esp. to a 
woman. (Cf. Icel, heill good luck, used 
similarly.] 1555. 

1, A dexterous and l. player MACAULAY. A l. 
guess CRABBE. b. Genius now and then produces 
A l. trifle JOHNSON. 2. L, legacies JOHNSON. 3. 
"They say, a Fool's hansel is 1. B. JONS. L. penny, 
sixpence (usu. one bent or perforated, carried as a 
charm). L. stone (often, one with a natural hole 
through it). Comb. l-proach Sc. = FATHER- 
LASHER. 

Lu'cky-bag. 1825. [f. prec. adj.) A bag, 
at fairs and bazaars, in which, on paying a 
small sum, one dips one's hand and draws an 
article of greater or less value. Often fig. 

Lucrative (l'i-krátiv), a. ME. [-L. lucra- 
tivus, f. lucrari, f. lucrum gain; see -ATIVE.] 
1. Yielding gain or profit; gainful. 12. Of 
persons, etc.: Bent upon or directed towards 
making of gain; avaricious, covetous —1797. 

1. A 1. contract warded off the blow for a time 
Scorr. Al. traffic with the coast of Guinea 1874. 
Hence Lu'crative-Iy adv., -ness. 

Lucre (l:koi). ME. [- Fr. luere or L. 
lucrum gain.] 1. Gain, profit, pecuniary 
advantage. Now only in bad sense: Gain 
viewed as a low motive for action; ‘pelf’. 2. 
Const. of. ta. Gain or profit derived from 
(something). b. Acquisition of (something 
profitable) (arch.) ME. 

1. His sonnes. turned aside after 1., and tooke 
bribes 1 Sam. 8:3. Filthy l.: see FILTHY. 2. b. 
I am going to make a book for the l. of gain 
SovTHEY. 

Lucretian (l'ukri['án), a. (sb.) 1712. [f. 
Lucretius, Latin poet and Epicurean philo- 
sopher + -AN.] Pertaining to, characteristic 
of, or resembling Lucretius or his philosophy. 
As quasi-sb. A follower of Lucretius 1881. 

The L. comfort is none to me TUCKER. 

tLuctartion. 1651. [— L. luctatio, f. luctari 
wrestle; see -ATION,] Struggling, wrestling 
—1098. b. transf. Agitation due to chemical 
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reaction. Also, a struggling for breath. 
—1693. 

Lurctual, a. 1613. [f. L. luctus mourning 
+ -AL'.] Mournful —1655. 

Lucubrate (l'ü-kiubre!t), v. 1623. [- 
lucubral-, pa. ppl. stem of L, lucubrare, f. luz, 
luc- light; see -ATE*.] 1, intr. Literally, To 
work by artificial light. In mod. use, to 
produce lucubrations. 2. (rans. To produce 
(literary compositions) by laborious study. 
(Rec. Diets. Hence Lu'cubrator, a noc- 
turnal student; one who produces lucubra- 
tions. tLucubratory a. meditative: sb. 
(joc.) a ‘thinking-shop’. 

Lucubration (l'ukiubré*fon). 1595. 
lucubratio, . as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The a 
of lucubrating; nocturnal study or medita- 
tion; study in general. 2. quasi-concr. Usu. 
pl. The product of this; hence, a literary 
work showing signs of careful elaboration. 
Now suggesting something pedantic or over- 
elaborate. 1611. 

1. The well-earned harvest of. .many a midnight 
1. GIBBON. 2. Tons of dusty lucubration CARLYLE. 

Luculent (l'ūkiŭlčnt), a. ME. [- L. 
luculentus, f. lux, luc- light.] 1. Full of light; 
bright, shining. Now rare. 2. ta. Of oratory, 
writings: Brilliant. Hence of a writer, etc. 
b. Of evidence, arguments: Clear, cogent. Of 
explanations: Lucid. 1548. 3. Of persons: 
Brilliant, illustrious —1620. 

1. L, along The purer rivers flow THOMSON. 2. b. 
"The most l. testimonies that Christian Religion 
hath HOOKER. 3. Most debonaire, and L. Ladie 
B. Jons. Hence Lu-culently adv. 

Lucullian, -ean (l'uko-lián, l'd:kiliiin), a. 
1601. [~ L. Lucullianus (see -IAN), or f. L. 
Luculleus (f. Lucullus) + -0U8.] Pertaining 
to or characteristic of L. Licinius Lucullus, 
à wealthy Roman famous for the luxury of 
his banquets. 

TLucullean marble; some kind of black marble, 

Lucumo (I'a-kiumo). Also -on, 1837. [L. 
lucumo, -on-, an, Etruscan title.] One of the 
Etruscan nobles, who were at once priests 
and princes. 

Lud (d). 1725. Minced form of LORD s 

O 1.1! he has almost cracked my head GOLDSM. 
‘My Lud’, said Mr, Caterham, ‘my case is com- 
pleted’ 1898. 

Luddite (ln-doit). 1811. [Said (but without 
confirmation) to be f. Ned Lud, a lunatic 
living about 1779, who in a fit of rage smashed 
up two frames belonging to a Leicestershire 
*stockinger'. See -ITE! 1.] A member of an 
organized band of mechanics and their 
friends, who (1811-16) went about destroying 
machinery in the midlands and north of 
England. 

Are you not near the Luddites? And down with 
aoe but King Ludd? Byron. Lu:ddism 


Ludibrious (liudi-brios), a. 1503. [- L. 
ludibriosus, f. ludibrium sport, jest, f. ludere 
play; see -0U8.] fl. Apt to be a subject of 
jest or mockery —1075. 2. Full of scorn; 
inclined to scoff; mocking. Now rare. 1641. 
So fLu'dibry, derision 1037-1723. 

Ludicro- (l'u:dikro), used as comb. f. L. 
ludicrus LUDICROUS, in sense ‘ludicrous and..’, 
as l.-pathetic, ete, 

Ludicrous (l'd-dikros), a. 1619. |f. L. 
ludicrus, f. ludicrum stage play, f. ludere play ; 
see -0US.] fl. Pertaining to play; sportive; 
jocular, derisive —1781. 12. Given to jesting; 
frivolous; also, witty, humorous —1827. 3. 
Ridiculous; laughably absurd 1782. 

3. The Duke was in a state of distress 
MACAULAY, Hence Lu'dricrous-ly adv., -ness. 

Ludification (l'udifike-fon) Now rare. 
late ME. [- L. ludificatio, f. ludificare delude, 
1. ludus sport; see -FICATION.] A deception or 
mocking. So tLudificatory a. deceptive. 
BARROW. 

Ludo (l'ū-do). 1898. [- L. ludo I play.) 
A game played with dice and counters on & 
special board. 

lLues (l'ū-īz). 1634. [L., = ‘plague’.] A 
plague or pestilence; a spreading disease, 
esp. syphilis (L. venerea); also, a contagious 
disease among cattle. Hence Lue'tic a. 
[badly formed], pertaining to, or affected 
with, 1. 

Luff (Inf), sb. (ME. lo(0)f — OFr. lof, prob. 
of LG. or Du. origin; so also Sp., Pg. ló, G- 
luv, Sw. luf, Da. luv, used of the weather side 
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ofa ship or sail (in Eng. from XIV); ult. origin 
and orig. sense obscure.] Naut. +1. Some 
contrivance for altering the course of a ship; 
‘eg. a rudder, a paddle, or some kind of 
machine for working on the sails 1485. 12. 
- The weather-gauge, or part of a ship towards 
the wind —1622. 3. The weather-part of a 
fore-and-aft sail, i.e. the side next the mast 
or stay 1513. 4, The fullest part of a ship’s 
pow, where the sides begin to curve in 
towards the stem 1 

Phr. To turn, wend the l.: to change one’s course; 
a fig. L. a L: hugging the wind closely. To 

ep one's L.: to keep close to the wind; to keep to 
windward, keep one's distance. To spring one's 
to bring the ship's head closer to the wind. 

Comb., etc.: 1.-tackle, a purchase composed of 
a double and a single block, used for various 

urposes; 1. upon l., a luff-tackle attached to the 
fall of another, to increase the purchase. 

Luff (Ivf), v. ME. 
immed. - Du. loeven.] Naut. 

"bring the head of a ship nearer to the wind; 
to steer or sail nearer the wind; to sailin a 
specified direction with the head kept close 
to the wind. 2. ‘rans. To bring the head of 
(a vessel) nearer to the wind. Also with up. 
1606. 3. In yacht-racing: To get the wind- 
ward side of (an opponent). Also with away. 

1894, 

1. To l. round or alee: to make the excess of the 
movement of luffing, in order to throw the ship’s 
head up in the wind, for the purpose of tacking 
her, etc. 2. L. the helm, the call or order to the 
steersman. 

Luffer, var. of LOUVER. 

Lug (lng), sb.' Now dial. ME. [Of unkn. 
origin.] 1. A long stick or pole; the branch or 
limb of a tree. 2. A measure a, of length; a 
pole or perch, varying locally; usu. of 16 
feet 1562; b. of surface: a square pole or 

perch 1602, 

Lug (lng), sb. Chiefly Sc. and n. dial. 1495. 
{prob., like Lua v., of Scand. origin; cf. Sw. 
lugg forelock, nap of cloth.) 1. One of the 
flaps or lappets of a cap or bonnet, covering 
the ears. 2, = EAR sb.' 1 and 4. 1507. 3. 
An object resembling the external ear: 
"The handle of a pitcher, etc. Also techn., an. 
appendage by which an object may be lifted 
or suspended. 1624. b. The side-wall (of a 
fireplace or other recess); a (chimney) corner 
1784. c. Electr. A fitting of copper or brass 
to which electrical wires are connected. 4. 
Comb. 1.-mark sb. and v. = EAR-MARK. 

Lug (Ing) sb. Also log. 1602. [Cf. LURG.] 
A large marine worm (Arenicola marina) 
much used for bait. Also l.-worm. 

Lug (log), sb.! 1830. Short for LUGSAIL. 

Lug, sb. 1616, [f. Lue v.] The act of 
lugging; coner. (U.S.) that which is lugged. 

Lug (Ing), v. ME. [prob. of Scand. origin; 
ef. Sw. lugga pull a person's hair; see LUG 
8b.*] 1. trans. Tó pull, give a pull to; to 
tease, worry, bait (a bear, bull, etc.). Obs. 
exc. dial. 2. intr. To pull, tug. Of a horse: 
To press heavily on (the bit or reins). ME. 
tb. To take a pull at (liquor, the breast). 
Also trans. To pull at (the breast). 1617. c. 
To move about, along, heavily and slowly; to 
drag. Now only techn. ME. 3. trans. To 
drag, tug with violent effort ME. b. colloq. 
hyperbolically 1652. 4. fig. To drag in forcibly 
or irrelevantly 1721. 

3. I lugged this Money home to my Cave, and 
laid it up DE FOE. b. Boswell. succeeded in 
lugging him [Johnson] into the wilds of the High- 
lands L. STEPHEN, 4. Counsel..had lugged in 
every thing he could to prejudice the case 1901. 

L. out. a. (rans. See prec. senses and out. ME. 
b. absol. or intr. To draw one's sword; to pull out 
money or a purse. arch. 1684. 

Luge (lüs) sb. 1907. [Fr.] A kind of 
toboggan used in Switzerland. Also vb. 

Luggage (Ingéd3). 1590. [f. Lua v. + 
7AGE, after baggage.] 1. tIn early use: What 
has to be lugged about; inconveniently heavy 
baggage. Also, the baggage of an army. 
Now, The baggage belonging to a traveller 
or passenger. 2, ta. With a. An encumbrance 
71093. b. pl. nonce-use = IMPEDIMENTA. 
Carlyle. 

1. A Boy of the House, who rode after us with 
the L. Swrrr. fig. The cumbersome I. of riches 
Lams. 

Lugger (lp-goi). 1795. [f. LUG(SAIL; see 
"ER! 1.] A vessel carrying a lugsail or lug- 
Sails, with one, two, or three masts. 
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Lu-gsail. 1677. (prob. f. Lue sb.*] A four- 
cornered sail, bent upon a yard which is 
slung at about one-third or one-fourth of its 
length from one end, and so hangs obliquely. 

Lugubrious (l'ugim-brios) a. 1601. [f. L. 
lugubris, f. lugére mourn; see -IoUS.] Charac- 
terized by mourning; doleful, dismal, sor- 
rowful. Hence Lugu-brious-ly adv., -ness. 
var. tLugu-brous 1632-1708. 

Lug-worm: see LUG sb.* 

Luke (l'àk) a. Obs. exc. dial. [The ME. 
variants leuk, hleuk suggest deriv. from LEW, 
OE. *Aléow (in gehléow warm, un|hléow cold, 
Aléowe warmly), = ON. hlýr warm, mild, rel. 
obscurely to OHG. ldo (G. lau). Cf. LEE 
$b.', LEW.] = next. 

Nine penn'orth o' brandy and water l. DICKENS. 

Lukewarm (l'-k,wQam), a. (sb.) ME. [f. 
LUKE a. + WARM a.] 1, Moderately warm, 
tepid. 2. Of persons, etc.: Having little 
warmth or depth of feeling, lacking zeal or 
enthusiasm, indifferent 1522. 3. sb. A luke- 
warm person 1693. 

1. Apply the Collyrium luke-warm 1658. 2. Our 
1. Temper 1718. L. advocate 1771, accents 1804. 
Hence Lu-kewarm-ly adv., -ness. Lu'ke- 
warmth (now rare) 1598. 

Lull (Il), sb.' 1659. [f. LULL v.] 1. That 
which lulls; a lulling sound, etc. 1719; 
fsoothing drink, 'nepenthe* 1659. 2. A 
lulled or stupefied condition 1822. 3. A short 
intermission in a storm, etc. 1815. 

Lull, sb.* 1890. [- Du. lul tube.] Whaling. 
A tube to convey blubber into the hold. 

Lull (In), v. ME. [imit. of the repetition 
of (lu lu) or similar sounds (cf. lully, lulla, 
lullay Xv) appropriate to singing a child to 
sleep; cf. Sw. lulla, Da. lulle hum a lullaby, 
Du. lullen, and further MDu. lollen mutter 
(see LOLLARD) and L. lallare sing to sleep.] 
1. trans. To soothe with sounds or caresses; 
to induce to sleep or to pleasing quiescence. 
2. fig. To quiet (suspicion) by deception; to 
delude into a sense of security 1601. 3. trans. 
To quiet (winds, sea, etc.) 1680. 4. intr. Of 
the sea or wind: To become gradually 
diminished in force or power. Also fig. 1808. 

1. The Virgin voyce That Babies l. a-sleepe 
SHAKS. 3. Lull'd like the depth of ocean when at 
rest BYRON. 4. The wind lulled, the rain came 
down in a deluge MARRYAT. 

Lullaby (1»-láboi), int. and sb. 1560. [f. as 
prec. + -by as in by-by BYE-BYE'; cf. hush- 
aby, rockaby.] 1. int. A soothing refrain, used 
to quiet an infant or esp. send it to sleep. 
Also gen. tb. Used for 'farewell', *good- 
night'. SHAKS. 2. sb. A song sung to a child 
to put it to sleep. Also, any soothing song. 
1588. b. transf. and fig. 1611. 

1. L., oh, 1.! The brat will never shut an eye 
Hoop. b. Twel. N. V. i. 48. 2. b. The bees have 
hummed their noontide 1. ROGERS. Hence 
Lullaby v. to soothe with a l.; to sing to sleep. 
Also absol. or intr. 1592. 

Lum (lpm). n. dial. and Sc. 1507. [perh. 
an application of OFr. lum light (:- L. 
lumen); cf. the uses of Fr. lumière in the 
sense of ‘aperture, passage'.] Tl. ? A sky- 
light. 2. A chimney; also, a chimney-top 
1697. 

Lumachella (l:imáke-li). Also Iumachel- 
(le, etc. 1727. [- It. lumachella little snail, 
f. lumaca.) Min. A dark-coloured compact 
limestone containing shells which frequently 
emit fire-like reflections; fire-marble. 

Lumbago (l»mbé'go) sb. 1693. [- L- 
lumbago, f. lumbus loin.] Med. A rheumatic 
affection in the lumbar region of the body. 
So Lumba'ginous a. pertaining to, re- 
sembling, or afflicted with 1. 1620. Lum- 
ba‘go v. to afflict with 1. 1796. 

Lumbar (lo-mbaa). 1650. [~ med.L. lum- 
baris, f. L. lumbus LOIN; see -AR'.] A. adj. 
Of, belonging to, or situated in the loin; as 
l. arteries, vein, etc. B. sb. [The adj. used 
ellipt.] An artery, nerve, vein, or vertebra 
situated in the loin 1858. var. tLu*mbal a. 
and sb. 1696. 

Lumber (lp-mbaa), sb.' 1552. [perh. f. 
LUMBER v.'; but at one time assoc. w. LUM- 
BER sb.*] 1. Disused articles of furniture and 
the like, which only take up room; useless 
odds and ends. b. fig. Useless or cumbrous 
material 1649. 2. Superfluous fat, esp. in 
horses 1806. 3. N. 4mer. Timber sawn into 
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rough planks or otherwise roughly prepared 
for the market 1662. 

1. Stands, dishes, formes, chaires, stoles, and 
other lumbar 1587. b. The bookful blockhead. . 
With loads of learned l. in his head POPE. 

Comò.: l-carrier, a vessel employed in the 
lumber-trade; -man, one who works among l., 
esp. in felling and dressing rough timber in the 
forest; -mill, a sawmill for cutting up l.; -room, 
a room for l. or disused chattels; -trade, the 
trade in rough timber; -wood, a wood where 1. is 
cut. 

fLu-mber, sb.* 1617. [var. of LOMBARD 
sb.'] 1, A pawnbroking establishment —1749. 
2. Money due with respect to articles 
pawned. BUTLER. 

1. Phr, To put to l.: to put in pawn. To be in l. 
(slang): to be imprisoned. 

Lumber (l»:mboz), v.' [ME. lomere (XIV), 
perh. of symbolic origin. Cf. synon. LUMPER 
v. (XVI), LUMP v.* 5 (XIX).] 1. intr. To move in 
a clumsy or blundering manner; now only, 
to move heavily by reason of bulk and mass. 
12. To rumble. 1529-1621, 

1. Hush! I hear him lumbering in! FOOTE. 

Lumber (I»:mboa) v.* 1042. [f. LUMBER 
sb.'] 1. trans. To cover, fill up, or obstruct 
with lumber; to encumber. Occas. with over, 
up. b. intr. To lie as lumber 1850, 2. trans. 
To heap or place together as lumber 1678. 3. 
intr. (N. Amer.) To cut forest timber and 
prepare it for the market. Occas. trans. 
1809. 

1. Empty bottles lumbered the bottom of every 
closet W, IRVING. Hence Lu*mberer (N. Amer.), 
one employed in the lumber or timber trade, 

Lumber, v. slang. 1812. [f. LUMBER 
sb.!] To deposit (property) in pawn; hence 
in passive, to be placed away privily, to be 
imprisoned. 

fLumber-pie. Also lumbar-pie. 1656. 
[See LOMBARD a. 2.] A savoury pie made of 
meat or fish and eggs. 

Lumbo- (lo-mbo), used as comb. f. L. 
lumbus loin, as 1.-abdominal a., pertaining 
to the loins and the abdomen; so l.-costal, 
-sacral, etc. 

Lumbrical (Inmbroi-kàl, Ip:mbrikál). 1694. 
[7 mod.L. lumbricalis; see LUMBRICUS, -AL*.] 
Nat. Hist. A. adj. Pertaining to or resem- 
bling a lumbricus or worm; Anat, applied to 
certain fusiform muscles in the hand and the 
foot which assist in flexing the digits. B. sb. 
Often in L. form lumbricalis, pl. -es. A 
lumbrical muscle 1700. 

Lumbriciform (lombr(a)isiféam), a. 1828. 
[See LUMBRICUS and -FORM.] Resembling a 
lumbrieus; vermiform. 

Lumbricoid (lombroi-koid, In-mbrikoid). 
1849. [- mod.L. lumbricoides; see LUM- 
BRICUS and -01D.] Zool. A. adj. Resembling 
the lumbrieus or earth-worm. B. sb. The 
round-worm. 

Lumbricus (lombroei-kis). Pl. -ci (-soi). 
ME. [L. lumbricus worm.] 8. The earth- 
worm, L. terrestris. b. The round-worm 
which infests the intestines, Ascaris lum- 
bricoides. 

Lumen (lumen) Pl. lumina (l'ū:- 
mina). 1873. [L., = light; an opening.] 1. 
Anat., Bot., etc. A cavity or space enclosed 
by the walls of a tube, cell, or the like. 2. 
Photom. A unit of light flux. 

Luminant (l'iminünt) 1884. [- lumi- 
nant-, pr. ppl. stem of L. luminare; see 
LUMINATE, -ANT.] A. adj. Illuminating, 
luminous 1891. B. sb. An illuminant. 
Lu-minance, luminousness 1880. 

Luminarist (l'ü:minürist). 1888. [- Fr. 
luminariste, f. L. lumen, lumin-, light.] A 
painter who treats light effectively, or whose 
colour is luminous. So -ism. 

That..subtle 1. Adrian van Ostade 1888. 

Luminary (l'ü:minüri) sb. 1450. [- OFr. 
luminarie (mod. -aire) or late L. luminarium, 
f. lumen, lumin- light; see -aRy'.) 1. A 
natural light-giving body, esp. the sun or the 
moon 1489. 2. An artificial light; tin 17th 
c. pl., illuminations betokening rejoicing (so 
med.L. luminaria) 1483. 3. fig. A source of 
intellectual, moral, or spiritual light; a 
person of ‘light and leading’ 1450. 

1. Where the great Luminarie. . Dispenses Light 
from farr MiLT. 2. There were extraordinary 
luminaries in all the windows in the publick 
streets 1692. 3. A late happy Discovery by 
two great Luminaries of this Island BENTLEY. 
So Luminary a. (rare), pertaining to light 1794. 
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Luminate (lü-mineit) v. Obs. or arch. 
1623. [- luminat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. lumi- 
nare, t. lumen, lumin- light; see -ATE?.] (rans. 
To light up, illuminate. Hence Lumina-tion 
(rare), a shedding or emission of light; 
Tconcr. an illumination 1654. 

Lumine (l-:min) v. Now rare or Obs. 
ME. [- OFr. luminer — L. luminare, f. as 
prec. See LIMN v., ILLUMINE v.] (rans. To 
light up, illumine. +In early use, to illu- 
minate (manuscripts, etc.). So tLuminer, 
illuminator. 

Luminescent (l'zmine:sént), a. 1889. [f. 
L. lumen, lumin- + -ESCENT.] a, Emitting 
light otherwise than as a result of incan- 
descence. b. Pertaining to luminescence. 
Hence Lumine:sce v. intr. to become 1. 
Lumine'scence, |. condition or quality, 

Luminiferous (l'ümini-féros), a. 1801. [f. 
as prec. + -FEROUS.] Producing or trans- 
mitting light; esp. in l. ether (see ETHER 5). 

Luminist (l'ü-minist). rare. 1901. [f. as 
prec. + -I8T.] = LUMINARIST, So -ism. 

Luminous (l'ü:minos), a. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
lumineux or L. luminosus, f. as prec.; see 
-0U8.] 1, Fullof light; emitting light; shining, 
bright. b. Of a room: Welllighted 1610. 2. 
transf. and fig.: esp. of writers, ete. 1450. 

1. The phaenomenon of the l. sea 1792. Some of 
the cuttle-fishes are slightly I, 1851. aper, Applied 
to paint, ete, which shows up in the dark. b. The 
library. .is elegant and l. JOHNSON. 2. The l. 
page of Gibbon SHERIDA) L. eloquence Mac- 
AULAY. Hence Lumino'sity, the quality or 
condition of being 1.; also coner. 1634, Lumin- 
ous-ly adv., -ness. 

Lummy (In:mi), a. slang. 1838. First-rate. 

Lump (Ipmp), só.' ME. [Of unkn. origin. 
Of. Da. lump(e lump, Norw., Sw. dial, lump 
block, stump, log; but the presumably orig. 
sense of ‘shapeless piece’ is scen also in Du. 
lomp, tlompe rag, Du. lomp, LG. lump 
coarse, rude (whence G. lumpen rag).] 1. A 
compact piece or mass with no particular 
shape; often with implication of excessive 
size, protuberant outline, or clumsiness. b. 
A great quantity; a ‘lot’, ‘heap’. Also pl. 
‘lots’, ‘heaps’. slang or dial. 1523. 2, Ap- 
plied spec. (chiefly fig. in Biblical use) to the 
mass of clay taken up by a potter or sculptor 
for one operation, and to the mass of dough 
intended for one baking 1526. tb, Hence, 
allusively, the whole mass or quantity of 
anything. Also, the ‘mass’, ‘bulk’, great 
majority. -1711. 13. An aggregate of units; 
a congeries, heap, clump, cluster; occas. a 
group (of persons) 1781. 4. A protuberance, 
swelling, or excrescence, esp. one caused by 
disease or injury in an animal body 1475. 5. 
Applied to persons. collog. à. A heavy, dull 
person 1597, b. A big sturdy creature 1630. 
6. techn. a. A bloom or loop of malleable iron 
1080. b. A kind of thickish paving brick or 
tile 1787. c. A barge or lighter used in dock- 
yards 1706. d. In firearms: (a) The nipple- 
seat on a gun-barrel; (b) a steel projection 
under the barrel on à break-joint breech- 
loader which descends into a recess in the 
action. 1844, 

1. A l. of Sugar SWIFT, of lead, iron, ete. TYN- 
DALL. transf. Thou lumpe of fowle Deformitie 
SHAKS. Phr, A l. in one's throat: (a) a swelling in 
the throat; (b) a feeling of tightness in the throat 
due to emotion (popular). L. of clay: the human 
body; a soulless person (disparaging). b. A 1. of. 
money 1869. 2. 1 Cor. 5:6, Before that sin 
turned. .all our 1. to leaven G. HERBERT. 3. Take 
a lumpe of figs 2 Kings 20:7. 

Phrases. By the l (rarely by l. in the lump. 
Inal.: the whole together. In thel.: in the mass; 
in gross; wholesale. All of a l.: altogether, in a 
heap; also, swollen so as as appear one 1. 

Comb.: 1.-coal, coal including the largest lumps 
as they come from the mine; l. gold, gold in 
nuggets; 1. sugar, loaf sugar broken into lumps 
or cut into cubes 1623; I. sum, a sum which 
covers a number of items. 

Lump (lomp), sb.* 1545, [- MLG. lumpen, 
MDu. lumpe (whence mod.L. lumpus), perh. 
identical with Lump sb',] 1. An uncouth- 
looking spiny-finned fish of a leaden-blue 
colour, Cyclopterus lumpus, having a suc- 
torial disc on its belly with which it adheres 
strongly to objects; the sea-owl. 2. Comb.: 
1.-fish, 1. sucker, = 1. 

Lump (lomp), v.! 1577, [Of symbolic 
sound: cf. dump, grump, thump, mump.] 1. 
intr. To look sulky or disagreeable. 2. trans. 
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In antithesis with like: To be displeased at 
(something that must be endured). colloq. 
1833. 

2. If you don’t like it you may l. it HALIBURTON. 

Lump (l»mp), v.* 1624. [f. Lump sb.1 With 
sense 5 cf. LUMPER v., LUMBER v.* 1.] 1. trans. 
a. To melt down into a lump. b. To form or 
raise into lumps. c. To cover with lumps. 
1797. 2. To put together in one lump, mass, 
sum, or group; to consider or deal with in the 
lump without regard for particulars or 
details 1624. 3. To lay the whole of (a par- 
ticular sum of money) on a single object 
1804. 4. intr. To collect together into a lump; 
to be formed or raised into lumps 1720. 5. 
To move heavily along; to drop down like a 
lump 1861, 

2. They always L. the petty officers and common 
seamen MARRYAT. ‘The premium and the 
principal are lumped in one sum SIR J, BACON. 
3. He lumped it all upon an outsider Derby Day 
(1864). 4. The old one [cushion], which used to 1, 
up all in a heap 1856. 

Lumper (lo-mpoa), sb. 1785. [f. LUMP v. 
+ -ER'.] 1, A labourer employed in loading 
and unloading cargoes, esp. timber. 2. slang. 
A small contractor, sweater 1851. 3. One 
who lumps things together 1852. 4. Ireland. 
A coarse variety of potato 1837. 

3. It is good to have hair-splitters and lumpers 
DARWIN. 

Lu'mper, v. Obs. exc. dial. 1581. [Cf. 
synon. LUMBER v.! 1, LUMP v.* 5.] intr. To 
move clumsily; to blunder along. 

Lump-fish: see LUMP sb.* 

Lu:mpin$, ppl. a. ME. [f. LUMP sb.! or 
v. + -ING*] fl. Coagulating. LAVINGTON. 
12. Weighing heavy. ME. only. b. Hence 
collog.: Great, big 1705. c. Of movement: 
Heavy, clumsy. Also of the noise so pro- 
duced. 1884. 3. Characterized by taking 
things in a lump without regard for detail 
1793. 

2. b. L. pennyworth (now dial.) = ‘plenty for 
one's money’. L. weight, good or full weight. 3. L. 
methods of cost-keeping 1896. 

Lumpish (1p:mpif), a. 1528. [f. LUMP sb.' 
(and in part LUMP v.!) + -ISH'.] fl. Heavy 
and unwieldy. —1727. 2. Heavy and clumsy 
in appearance, shape, or movement 1555. 3. 
Stupidly dull or heavy; sluggishly inactive; 
unapprehensive 1528. +4. Low-spirited, de- 
jected, melancholy —1741. 5. Of sound: Dull 
and heavy 1742. 6. In lumps, lumpy. Obs. 
(exe. as nonce-use). 1735. 

4. She is l., heauy, mellancholly SHAKS. Hence 
Lu-mpish-ly adv., -ness. 

Lumpkin (lo-mekin). dial. 1901. [f. LUMP 
sb.’ + -KIN. (Cf. the character Tony Lump- 
kin in Goldsmith's She Stoops to Conquer.)] 
A clumsy, blundering person. 

Lump sucker: see LUMP sb.* 

Lumpy (Ipmpi), a. 1707. [f. Lump sb.! + 
-¥',] 1. Full of lumps. b. Of water: Cut up 
by the wind into small waves 1857. 2. 
Having an outline or shape characterized by 
lumps 1708. 3. slang. Drunk 1810. Hence 
Lu:mpily adv., Lu:mpiness. 

Luna (liana). ME. [L. = moon. (In 
senses 1 and 2 written with capital L as 
proper name.) 1, The moon (personified) 
1529. 2. ta. Alch. Silver. b. Her. A name for 
argent in blazoning the arms of sovereigns. 
ME. c. L, cornea = HORN-SILVER, chloride 
of silver fused. Also Lune (erron. Luna) 
cornua. 1706. 3. Eccl. A lunette. 4. In full 
luna-moth: A large moth of N. America, 
Actias luna, having crescent-shaped spots 
on the wings 1884. 

1. And L. hides her selfe to pleasure vs KYD. 2. 
a. Sol gold is, and L. silver we threpe CHAUCER. 

Lunacy (l'ū-năsi). 1541. [f. LUNATIC; see 
-AOY 3.] The condition of being a lunatic; 
intermittent insanity as formerly attributed 
to the changes of the moon; now gen. any 
form of insanity (idiocy usually excepted). In 
Law, such mental unsoundness as interferes 
with civil rights or transactions. tAlso, an 
attack of this. b. transf. and fig. Mad folly 
1588. 

Commission of lL., a commission, issuing from a 
court, authorizing inquiry into a person’s sanity. 
Commissioner in l., now, a member of a board 
inspecting asylums and granting licences to 
private persons who undertake the charge of 
lunatics, Master in l., an officer who investigates 
cases of alleged lunacy and makes orders dealing 
with the persons and estate of lunatics. 


LUNCHEON 


This disease of lunacie, is a disease whose 
distemper followeth the course of the moon 1635. 
attrib. The L. Acts 1881. b. The wicked lunacies 
of the gaming-table COLERIDGE. 

Lunar (l'ūnăa). 1626. [- L. lunaris, f. 
luna moon; see -AR'.] A. adj. 1. Of or be- 
longing to the moon; situated in the moon; 
finfluenced by or dependent on the moon, or 
supposed to be so. 2. transf. and fig. a. 
Monthly, menstrual (rare) 1683. b. Like the 
moon; not warmly bright; pale, pallid 1742, 
3. Crescent-shaped, LUNATE. Also, marked 
with crescent-shaped spots, as l. underwing. 
1635. 4. Of or containing silver 1800. 

1. L. cycle: see CYCLE sb. 2 (quot.). L. day. the 
interval between two successive crossings of the 
meridian by the moon. L. distance, in Naut. 
Astr., the distance of the moon from the sun, a 
planet, or a fixed star, which is used in calculating 
longitude at sea. L. month, the interval from 
one new moon to the next, about 294 days; in 
pop. language, 28 days (four weeks). L. rainbow, 
one formed by the moon's rays. L. tables, tables 
for showing or caleulating the true place of the 
moon at any time. L. theory, the deduction of 
the moon’s motion from the law of gravitation. 
L. year, a period of 12 l, months (about 3544 
days). 2. b. Even the lustre of Partridge [in T'om. 
Jones] is pallid and 1. beside the noontide glory 
of Micawber SWINBURNE. 3. L. bone (= medical 
B. 3. 4. Lunar caustic, nitrate 


B. sb. t1. A moon-like body, a satellite 1651. 
2. A 1. distance or observation 1830. 3. A 
bone of the wrist, shaped like a half-moon. 
Also in L. form lunare (l'uné& 1854. 

Lunarian (l'un&*riün). 1708. [f. L. lunaris 
+ -IAN.] A. adj. Inhabiting the moon. 
LOCKYER. B. sb. 1, A dweller in the moon 
1708. 2. One who observes or describes the 
moon; one who used the lunar method in 
finding longitude 1817. 

Lunary (l'Z'nüri) sb. tAlso in L. form 
lunaria. ME. [~ med.L. lunaria, f. luna 
moon; see -ARY! 3. Of. late L. lunaria 
henbane (Dioscurides Latinus V1)] a. The 
garden plant Honesty, Lunaria biennis. b. 
The fern called Moonwort, Botrychium 
lunaria. 

Lunary (l'à-nüri) a. 1561. [- L. lunaris, f. 
luna; see -ARY*. Cf. Fr. lunaire.] = LUNAR 
a., in various senses. 

Lunate (l'-nét) a. 1777. [- L. lunaius 
crescent-shaped, f. luna moon; see -ATE'.] 
Crescent-shaped. Chiefly Nat. Hist. 

L. eyes 1828, leaves 1870. So Lu'nated a. (now 
rare) 1073. 

Lunatic (l-nütik) ME.[- (O)Fr. luna- 
lique — late L. lunaticus, f. luna moon; see 
-ATIC.] 

A. adj. 1. Orig., affected with the intermit- 
tent insanity formerly attributed to the 
changes of the moon. In mod. use, — 
INSANE. Not now employed technically by 
physicians. b. Of things: Indicating lunacy ; 
crazy 1605. c. fig. Madly foolish, idiotic, 
‘mad’ 1571. 12. Influenced by the moon 
—1593. tb. Farriery. Moon-blind —1737. 

1. He was. .euery moneth once Lunaticke LYDG. 
The House of Castile. . terminated in a l. girl 1889. 
c. No policy can be more l. than the policy of 
annexation BRIGHT. So Luna-tical a. (rare) 1599. 

B. sb. A person of unsound mind; a mad- 
man ME. b. fig. A madly foolish person 1602. 

The Lunaticke, the Louer, and the Poet, Are of 
imagination all compact SHAKS. attrib. 1. asylum 
(also I. hospital, thouse), a hospital for the 
reception and treatment of lunatics. 

Lunation (l'wné'fon). ME. [- med.L. 
lunatio, f. L. luna moon; see -ATION.] 1. The 
time from one new moon to the next, a lunar 
month (about 293 days) 12. The time of 
full moon —1686. 3. A menstruation (rare) 
1822. 

Lunch (lonj), sb. 1591. [In sense 1 perh. — 
Sp. lonja slice. Sense 2 is a shortening of 
LUNCHEON 2.] fl. A piece, a thick piece; a 
hunch —1785. 2. Colloq. for LUNCHEON sb. 2. 
(Now the usual word exc. in formal use.) 
1829. 

2. U.S. A light repast taken at any time in the 
twenty-four hours. Hence Lunch v. intr. to take 
1, 1823; trans. (collog.) to provide 1. for 1892. j 

Luncheon (lv-nfən), sb. 1580. [Sense 1 is 
prob. an extension of LUNCH sb. 1 on the 
analogy of punch and puncheon, trunch and 
truncheon. Sense 2 appears Xvu, and first in 
the forms lunchin(g).] t1. = LUNGH sb. 1. 


LUNDYFOOT 


1824. 2. Orig., a slight repast taken between 
two meal-times, esp. in the morning. Still. 80 
applied by those who dine at midday; with 
others, luncheon denotes a less ceremonious 
midday meal than dinner. Now somewhat 

formal. 1652. 
ie ‘A large l. of brown bread H. BROOKE. 2. U.S. 
(cf. LUNCH sb. 2 quots.). attrib. A 1. bar 1891. L.- 
baskets 1903. Hence Luncheon v. intr. to lunch. 

Lundyfoot (l»nndifut). 1811, If. Lundy 
Foot, a Dublin tobacconist.] A kind of snuff. 

Lune! (lian). 1470. (var. of Lovs.] Hawk- 
ing. A leash for a hawk. 

Lune? (l'ün) arch. 1611. [- L. luna moon, 
in med.L. also *fit of lunacy', whence also 
Fr. lune, MHG. lüne (G. laune whim, 
caprice).] pl. Fits of lunacy; mad freaks or 


tantrums. 

Lune? (lian). 1704. [- Fr. lune i= L, luna 
moon, crescent.] 1. Geom. The figure formed 
on a sphere or on a plane by two ares of 
circles that enclose a space. 2, Anything in 
the shape of a crescent or half-moon 1706. 

Lunel (l'une'l). 1770. [f. Lunel (Hérault) a 
town in France.] A sweet museat wine. 
Also l.-wine. 

Lunette (l'unet). tAlso lunet(t. 1580. [= 
Fr. lunetle, dim. of lune moon; see -ETTE.] tl. 
A little moon, a satellite. BP. HALL. t2. The 
figure of a crescent moon —1787. 3. Farriery. 
A horseshoe consisting of the front semi- 
circular portion only. Also L-shoe. 1580. 4. 
Arch. a. An arched aperture in a concave 
ceiling for the admission of light 1613. b. A 
crescent-shaped or semicircular space in a 
ceiling, dome, etc., decorated with paintings 
or sculptures; a piece of decoration filling 
this 1722. 5. Forlif. A work larger than a 
redan, consisting of two faces and two flanks 
1704. 6. A blinker for a horse 1652. 7. fa. pl. 
Spectacles —1790. b. A kind of concavo- 
convex lens for spectacles 1855, 8. A watch- 
glass of flattened shape 1832. 9. In the 
guillotine, the circular hole for the victim's 
neck 1859. 10. Glass-making. A flue in the 
side of a furnace, to admit smoke and flame 
to the arch; a linnet-hole 1839. 11. A forked 
iron plate into which the stock of a fleld- 
gun carriage is inserted 1875. 12. Eccl. A 
Circular erystal case to hold the consecrated 
Host 1890. 

Lung (lon). (OE. lungen = OF ris. lungen, 
MLG. lunge, MDu. longe (Du. long), OHG. 
lungun (G. lunge), corresp. to ON. lunga; 
f. Gme. *[up3- i= IE. *lygh-; see LIGHT a.* 
The lungs were so named because of their 
lightness; cf. LiGHTs.] 1. Each of the two 
breathing organs in man and many verte- 
brates, placed within the cavity of the thorax, 
one on each side of the heart, and communi- 
cating with the trachea or windpipe. b. 
transf. and fig. 1651. 2. Applied to analogous 
organs in other animals 1889. 13. pl. One 
Who blows the fire; a chemist's assitant 
-1003. 4, Lungs of (the) oak, toak-lungs 
= LUNGWORT c. 1050. 

1. Gentlemen,..of such sensible and nimble 
Dus that ‘hey aaya vse to ash at nothing 

« b. Lungs of (London, etc.), open spaces 
within or adjacent toa city 1808. ques 

Comb.: 1.-fever, pneumonia; -fis 
lungs as well as gills, a dipnoan; -flower, the 
Marsh Gentian (Gerarde); flung(s)-growing, a 
disease in cattle, in which the lungs adhere to the 
side; so t1.-grown a.; 1. lichen = LUNGWORT c; 
Power, power of voice; -worm, a parasite 
infesting the lungs of cattle. 

Lunge, longe (lvnd3), sb.’ 1607. |- (O)Fr. 
longe, var. of OFr. loigne; see Lon.) fl. 
gen. A thong, cord. ToPsELL. 2. A long rope 
used in training horses; it is fastened at one 

* end to the horse’s head and held at the other 
by the trainer, who causes the horse to 
canter in a circle 1720. 3, a. The use of the 
lunge in training horses. b. A circular exer- 
gee in which the lunge is used. 


fish having 


Lunge (Innd3), sb.* Also lounge. 1748. 
[Aphetie f. ALLONGE sb.' 1 — Fr. allonger 
lengthen (in phr. allonger un coup d'épée give 
asword-thrust), f. à AD- + long LONG a.] 1. A 
thrust with a sword (spec. in Fencing) or 
other weapon. 2. A sudden forward move- 
ment; a plunge, rush 1873. 
giunge (lond3), sb. Amer. Also longe, 

onge, ‘lunge. 1882. [Short for maskalonge, 
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etc., var. of MASKINONGE.] The Great Lake 
trout (Salvelinus namaycush). 

Lunge (lund), v.' Also lounge. 1735. (f. 
LUNGE sb.*] 1. inir. a. Fencing. To make a 
thrust with a foil or rapier. b. Boring. To 
deliver a straightforward blow. 1809. c. 
quasi-frans. with cognate obj. To deliver (a 
kick, etc.); also with ouf 1735. 2. trans. To 
drive or thrust with or as with a lunge 1841. 
3. intr. To move with a lunge; to make a 
sudden forward movement; to rush 1821. 

1. c. The Mulligan..lunged out a kick 
THACKERAY. 

Lunge, longe (lund3) v.* Also lounge. 
1806. [f. LUNGE sb.'] 1. trans. To put (a 
horse) through his paces by the use of the 
lunge; to make a horse go round the lunge. 
2. intr. Of the horse: To go round the lunge 
in a specified direction 1833. 

Lunged (lond), ppl. a. 1693. [f. LUNG. + 
-RpD*,]) Having lungs, or something resem- 
bling lungs; ns small-, weak-l., ete. 

Lungeous (lpnd5os) a. dial, 1787. |f. 
LUNGE sb." or v.* + -0Us.] Rough-mannered, 
violent (in play). 

Lungi (lu'ngi). 1610. (Urdu (Pers.) lungi, 
f. lung of the same meaning.) A loin-eloth. 
Also, the material of this. 

fLu:ngis. 1560. [= Fr. longis (XVI) = L. 
Longinus, apocryphal name of the centurion 
who pierced our Lord with a spear, pop. 
assoc. w. L. longus long.) a. A long, slim, 
awkward fellow; a lout. b. A laggard, a 
lingerer. —1706. 

Lungwort (lo nwnat), [OE. lungenwyrt, f. 
lungen LUNG + wyrt Wort'.| The Eng. name 
of various plants; esp. a. The boraginaceous 
plant Pulmonaria officinalis (Common Lung- 
wort), having leaves with white spots 
(fancied to resemble the spots in a diseased 
lung) 1538. tb. The Great Mullein, Verdas- 
cum thapsus -1706. C. A species of lichen 
(Sticta pulmonacea or pulmonaria), otherwise 
known as Lungs of Oak (see LUNG 4) and 
Tree Lungwort 1578. 

Luniform (l'ünifün), a. 1826. [f. L. 
luna moon; see -FORM.] Moon-shaped; spec. 


d,s"lAr, a. 1601. [f. L. 
Asir. Pertaining to the 


luna + SOLAR.) 
mutual relations of the sun and moon, or 
resulting from their combined action. 


L. period: a cycle of 532 years (= 19x 28, the 
numi of years in the cycles of the moon and 
sun respectively). L. year: a year divided into 
lunar months, but whose average length is 
determined by the sun. 

Lunistice (l'nistis). 1650. |f. L. luna 
moon, after solstice.) Astr. The point or time 
at which the moon is furthest north or south 
in her monthly course. 

Luniti-dal, a. 1851. [f. L. luna + TIDAL.) 
Pertaining to the movements of the tide 
dependent on the moon. 

L. interval: the interval between the culmination 
of the moon and the time of high water. 

Lunt (lpnt), sb. Sc. 1550. {~ Du. lont 
match. Cf. LiNsTOCK.] 1. A slow match; 
also, a torch. 2. Smoke without flame, as 
that from a pipe. Also, hot vapour. 1785. 
Hence Lunt v. intr. to smoke, emit smoke; 
also, (of smoke) to curl; quasi-trans. to 
smoke (a pipe); trans. to kindle, light up. 

\Lunula (l'z-nialà) 1571. [L., dim. of 
luna;see-ULE.] = LUNULE. Hence Lu-nular 
a. pertaining to or resembling a lunule, 
crescent-shaped — 172 tsb. a crescent- 
shaped figure 1570-1789. Lu'nulate (1760), 
-ated (1705) adjs. crescent-shaped; marked 
with crescent-shaped spots. 

Lunule (l'ū-niul). 1737. |- L. lunula; see 
prec., -ULE.] Nat. Hist. and Geom. A crescent- 


shaped mark, body, or figure. So Lu-nulet 
Nat. Hist. a small lunule 1826. 
Lunulite (l'ū-niżləit). 1845. [- mod.L. 


lunulites (J. Parkinson, 1822), f. L. LUNULA, 
see- ITE' 2 a.] Geol. A small fossil coral, 
more or less circular in shape. 

Luny, var. of Loony. 

\(Lupercal (l'à-po1kAl), sb. 1513. [L., subst. 
form of lupercale, neut. of lupercalis pertain- 
ing to Lupercus, the Roman Pan.) Rom. 
Antiq. 1. A grotto on the Palatine sacred to 
Lupereus. 2. A festival held annually in 
February in honour of Lupercus. Also pl. 
Lupercalia. 1600. 


LURCH 


2. You all did see, that on the Lupercall, I thrice 
presented him a Kingly Crowne Jul. C. 1. li. 200. 
So tLupe'rcal a. rare, pertaining to the Lupercal 
or Lupercalia 1607-56. d 

Lupine, lupin (l'ü-pin), sb. ME. [- L. 
lupinus, lupinum, prob. rel. to lupus wolf.) 
1. Any plant of the leguminous genus 
Lupinus; in early use, chiefly L. albus, cul- 
tivated for the seed and for fodder; later, 
species of various colours cultivated in 
flower-gardens. 2. pl. The seed of this plant. 
1660. |- L, lupinus, 


albus. 


Lupulin (l'@pialin). 1826. If. mod.L. 
(Humulus) lupulus hop:plant. (= med.L. 
lupulus (xm) hop) + -N'.] d. Bot. The 


resinous yellow powder found under the 
scales of the calyx of the hop. 2. Chem. The 
bitter principle obtained from this powder 
1839. Hence Lupulinic a. relating to 
lupulin. 

(Lupus (I'a-pds), 1590. [L., = wolf.) 1 
Med. A disease of the skin, usually tuberce- 
lar and ulcerous, cating into the substance 
and leaving deep scars, 2, Astr. The Wolf, a 
coustellation south of Scorpio 1706. 3. The 
pike or luce 1706. Hence Lu'pous a. per- 
taining to or affected with l. 1583. 

Lurch (101t/), sb.' 1533. [app. -Fr. tlourehe 
(also l'ourche) game resembling backgam- 
mon, also in phr. demeurer lourche bo dis- 
comfited (orig. in the game), prob, =- MHG. 
lurs (mod, dial. lurtsch) left (band), wrong, 
in mod.G. lure werden fail in à game; of. 
MHG. lürze decelve and OK. belyrtanm.] 
fl. A game supposed to have resembled 
backgammon -16903, 2. Used in some games 
to denote a state of the score in which the 
winner is far ahead of the loser; often, a 
‘maiden set’ or love-game; at cribbage, a 
game in which the winner scores 61 before 
the loser has scored 31; in whist, a treble. 
Now rare or Obs. 1570. 3. Discomfiture; 
disadvantage. Obs. exc. in phr. fo leave in 
the l, to leave in adverse circumstances 
without assistance. 1584. t4. (f. Loren v.* 2] 
A cheat, swindle -1616. 

2. Phr. To sare the l.: in whist, to prevent one's 
adversary from scoring a treble. 3. Phr. (To 
give (a person) the l.: to get the better of. 

Lui (00atf), sb.* 1568. [f. Lumen r.') 1. 
An act of lurching or getting the start in 
obtaining food, profit, ete. 2. phr. To lie at 
(on, upon the) l.: to lic concealed; to lie in 
wait 1578. 

Lurch (ldatf), sb.’ 1819. lapp. orig. 
lurch, prob. alt. of lee-larch (Falconer, 1769), 
for lee-latch (1708) drifting to leeward, f. LEE 
sb.' + tlatch (XVII) ! leeway, ! lurch, perh. f. 
Fr. lâcher let go.) 1. (Orig. Nau.) A sudden 
leaning over to one side, as of a ship, a 
person staggering, etc, Also, a lurching gait 
2. U.S. A propensity, leaning 1854. 

1. Here the ship gave a L, and he grew sea-sick 
BYRON. 

Lurch (1011/), r.' ME. [perh. var. of LURK 
v., inf. in meaning by LURCH sb.'] ti. infr. 
To remain in or about a place furtively 
-1790. b. Of a greyhound: To run cunning, 
and let the opponent do the work 1824. 2. 
trans. To get the start of (a person) so as to 
prevent him from obtaining a fair share of 
food, profit, etc. Later, to defraud, cheat, 
rob. arch. 1530. t3. To be beforehand in 
securing (something); to engross monopo- 
lize (commodities); later, to pilfer, filch, 
steal 1660. 4. To catch (rabbits) by means 
of lurchers 1727. 

1. I my selfe. am faine to shuffle, to hedge, and 
tol. SHARKS. 2. You haue lurch'd your friends of 
the better halfe of the garland B. Joxs. 3. absol. 
Wherein had he been a thiefe, if he had not. 
Pu to l. out of the common Treasury? Br. 

Lurch (lóstf) v. ME. |f. Luzon 25.) 1, 
trans. To defeat by a lurch, as in cribbage, 
etc. (see LUROM sb. 2). tb. fig. To defeat 
1716-1829. 12. To leave in the lurch, dis- 
appoint, deceive 1651-1810. 

Lurch (lótj), v. (orig. Newt.) 1833. [f. 
LURcH sb.*] 1, intr, Of a ship, oto.: To make 
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a lurch; to lean suddenly over to one side; 
to move with lurches. 2. To move suddenly, 
unsteadily, and without purpose in any 
direction; to stagger 1851. 

1. The boat lurched through the breakers like a 
log 1845, 2. Where the tipsy trainband-man is 
lurching against the post THACKERAY. 

Lurcher (ld-atfox). 1528. [f. LURCH v.' + 
-ER!.] fi. One who forestalls others of their 
fair share of food; hence, a glutton —1616. 2, 
One who filches in a mean fashion; a petty 
thief, swindler, rogue 1528. 3. One who 
loiters or lies hidden in a suspicious manner; 
a Spy 1706. 4. A cross-bred dog, properly 
between the collie and the greyhound; much 
used by poachers for catching hares and 
rabbits 1668. b. slang. A bumbailiff 1785. 

Lurdan (lj-adin). arch. or Sc. and dial. 
ME. [- OFr. lourdin, f. lourd heavy, OFr. 
lort foolish :— L. luridus yellow, LURID, 
which in Rom. assumes many divergent 
meanings.] A. sb. A term of abuse; a slug- 
gard, vagabond, loafer. B. adj. Worthless, 
ill-bred, lazy ME. 

Lure (l'ü?1) sb.1 ME. [- OFr. luere (mod. 
leurre) — Gmc. *lüpr- (cf. MHG. luoder, G. 
luder bait), prob. rel. to */apón invite.] 1. 
An apparatus used by falconers to recall 
their hawks, being a bunch of feathers at- 
tached to a cord, within which, during its 
training, the hawk finds its food 1440. 2. Her. 
A representation of this, consisting of two 
birds’ wings with the points downwards, and 
joined above by a ring attached to a cord 
1572. 3. (orig. fig.) Something which allures, 
entices, or tempts ME. 4, A means of allur- 
ing animals to be captured; in Angling a 
more general term than bait 1700. €b. 
Erron.: A trap or snare (fig.) 1463. 5. The cry 
of a falconer recalling his hawk; fig. any 
alluring cry 1653. 

1. As Faulcons to the l., away she flies SHAKS. 
Phr. To alight on the l., to bring, call, come, stoop 
to (the or one's) l. 3. How many have with a smile 
made small account Of beauty and her lures? 


Mir. 

Lure (lüez) sb.* techn. Also lewer. 1858. 
[Shortened from VELURE.] A pad of silk or 
velvet used by hatters for smoothing. 

Lure (l'ü*z), v. ME. [f. LURE sb.) 1. trans. 
To recall (a hawk) by casting the lure; to 
call (a hawk) to the lure. 2. intr. To call to 
a hawk while casting the lure 1530; tto call 
loudly —1020. 3. To allure, entice, tempt ME. 
3. Lured into a snare by treachery 1855. 

Lurg (Dag). local. 1880. [Cf. LUG sb.*] A 
British marine worm used for bait; the 
white-rag worm. 

Lurid (l't?-rid), a. 1656. [— L. luridus, f. 
luror wan or yellowish colour; see -ID'.] 1. 
Pale and dismal in colour; wan; ghastly of 
hue. 2. Shining with a red glow or glare 
amid darkness 1727. 3. fig. (from 1 or 2), 
with connotation of ‘terrible’, ‘ominous’, 
‘ghostly’, ‘sensational’; also, marked by 
violent passion or crime 1850, 4. In scientific 
use: Of a dingy-brown or yellowish-brown 
colour 1767. 

1, A leaden glare..makes the snow and ice 
more l. SYMONDS. 2. At night also the l. reflection 
of immense fires hung in the sky W. IRVING. A 
softness gathered over the 1. fires of her eye 1852. 
3. He adds one fact more which casts a 1. light on 


the annals of the persecution 1879. Hence 
Lu'rid-ly adv., -ness. 


Lurk (ldak), sb. 1829. [f. LURK v.] 1. The 
action of prowling about. In phr. om the l. 
2. slang. A. method of fraud 1851. 

2. The ‘bereavement lurk’ is a lucrative one— 
(i.e.) the pretended loss of a wife [etc.] 1875. 

Lurk (lDik), v. Now literary. ME. [perh. 
f. lur- LOUR v. + frequent. suffix -k as in 
talk. Cf. LG. lurken shuffle along, Norw. 
lurka sneak away, etc.) 1. inir. To hide 
oneself; to lie in ambush. (Now only with 
indication of place.) tb. To shirk work; to 
idle —1792. 2. transf. and fig. Of things: To 
escape observation, to be concealed or 
latent ME. 3. To move about furtively; to 
steal along, away, out. Now rare. ME. 

1. Shaftesbury. .had left his house and secretly 
lurked in the city HUME. 2. The Vices that I. in 
the secret Corners of the Soul ADDISON. 

Lurry (Imi) Obs. exc. dial. 1580. [Short 
f. LIRIPOOP.] 1. Something said by rote; a 
lesson, set speech, ‘patter’; fig. a cant for- 
mula. 2. A confusion of voices; babel, hub- 
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bub 1649. 3. A confused assemblage (of 
persons) or mass (of things) 1607. 

1. Then was the Priest set to con his motions, 
and his Postures, his Liturgies, and his Lurries 

T. 

Lurry: see Lorry. 

Luscious (lv-Jos), a. ME. [perh. orig. 
aphetic f. DELICIOUS, but the earliest forms 
of the present word, looshious, lousious, 
lussyous (XVI) remain obscure.] 1. Sweet and 
highly pleasant in taste or smell. 2. Sweet to 
excess, cloying, sickly 1530. 3. Of immaterial 
things, esp. of language, literary style, etc. : 
Sweet and highly pleasing to the eye, ear, or 
mind. Chiefly dyslogistic. 1651. +4. Of tales, 
talk, writing, etc.: Lascivious, voluptuous, 
wanton —1815. 

1. L. woodbine SHAKS. The most l. fruits 
JOHNSON. fig. The l. sweets of sin BOYLE. 3. A 1. 
Style stuffed with gawdy Metaphors and Fancy 
1738. The groups of children,..l. in colour and 
faint in light RUSKIN. Hence Lu'scious-ly adv., 
-ness. 

Luser(a)n, var. of LUCERN'. 

Lush (lv), sb. slang. 1790. [perh. joc. 
application of LUSH a.] Liquor, drink; a 
drinking bout. Hence Lu-shy a. drunk. 

Lush (Ip), a. 1440. [perh. var. of LASH a. 
(sense 3) by assoc. with luscious.] 1. Lax, 
flaccid; soft, tender. Obs. exc. dial, 2. Of 
grass, etc.: Succulent and luxuriant in 
growth 1610. Also fig. b. Of a season: Of 
luxuriant vegetation 1818. 3. Erron. ap- 
plied to colour (a misapprehension of 
Shakespeare’s use): Deep, not pale and faint 
1744. 

2. How l. and lusty the grasse lookes SHAKS. In 
the warm hedge grew l. eglantine SHELLEY. 3. 
The 1l. rose lingers late T. MARTIN. 

Lush (p), v. slang. 1811. [f. LUSH sb.] 1, 
trans. To ply with ‘lush’ or drink 1821. 2. 
intr. and (rans. To drink 1811. Hence Lush- 
ing vbl. sb. (in pl. abundance; cf. lashings). 

t+Lu'shburg. ME. ([Anglicized name of 
Luxemburg.] An imitation of the English 
silver penny, imported from Luxemburg in 
the reign of Edward III. Also L. sterling. 
—1716. 

God woot no lussheburgh payen ye CHAUCER. 

Lusitanian (l'ū:sitē'-niăn). 1607. [f. L. 
Lusitania (see below) + -AN.] A. adj. Of or 
belonging to Lusitania, an ancient name of 
the region roughly corresponding to modern 
Portugal; hence (usu. poet.), of or pertaining 
to Portugal 1720. B. sb. An inhabitant of 
Lusitania; hence, a Portuguese. 

tLusk, sb. ME. [f. LUSK v.] A lazy fellow; 
a sluggard —1694. Hence Lusk a. lazy, slug- 
gish 1775. tLu'Skish a. 1530, -ly adv., -ness. 

fLusk, v. ME. [The sense agrees with 
that of OHG. loscén, which would corre- 
spond to an OE. *loscian. For the phonology 
cf. DUSK.] infr. To lie hid; to lie idly or at 
ease, skulk —166: 

Lusory (l'sori) a. 1653. [f. L. lusorius 
belonging to a player (lusor) + -ous.] Used 
as a pastime; of the nature of play; written 
in a playful style. 

A refined species of comic poetry,—l. yet 
elegant D'ISRAELI. So fLuso'rious a. 1613-1697. 

Lust (lost) sb. Now literary. (OB. lust 
corresp. to OFris., OHG. (G.) lust, ON. 
losti, Goth. lustus, f. Gmc. *lust-; ef. List v.'] 
Tl. Pleasure, delight; also, a source of 
pleasure —1607. 12. Desire, appetite, relish 
or inclination for something —1627. tb. 
(One's) desire or wish; (one’s) good pleasure 
—1677. 3. spec. in Biblical and Theol. use: 
Sensuous appetite or desire, as sinful OE. 
4. Sexual appetite or desire. Now only: 
Libidinous desire, degrading animal passion. 
(The chief current use.) OE. 5. In mod. 
rhet. use: Lawless and passionate desire of 
or for some object. In poetry occas.: Over- 
mastering desire (esp. of battle). 1678. t6. 
‘Vigour, lustiness; fertility (of soil) —1682. 

2. Litle leysure, and lesse l., either to heare 
Sermons or to read bookes FOXE. 3. Phr. The 
lusts of the flesh, fleshly lusts. 4. He never spared 
man in his anger, nor woman in his l. NAUNTON. 
5. A 1. of power 1786, of applause H. WALPOLE, 
of accumulation RUSKIN. 

Lust (Inst), v. literary and arch. ME. [f. 
Lust sb.] t1. trans. To please, delight (also 
absol.). ME. only. 12. intr. To desire, choose, 
wish —1618. 3. To have a strong, excessive, 
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or inordinate desire (arch.) 1580. b. spec. of 
sexual desire 1526. 

3. If we be an hungred, we |. for bread 1563. b. 
Yet dost thou l. after the daughter of our d 

ised race LYTTON. Hence Lu'ster, one who 
justs. A 1l. after power C. BRONTE. 

Luster, obs. and U.S. f. LUSTRE. 

Lustful (lv-stfil), a. [OE. lustfull; see 
Lust sb. and -FUL.] 1. Having a strong or 
excessive desire (for something). Also with 
of or to do. Obs. or arch, 2. Vigorous, lusty 
(arch.) 1561. 3. Full of or characterized by 
lust; pertaining to or manifesting sensual 
desire; libidinous 1579. 14. Provocative of 
lust —1667. 

2. This want of lustfull health 1561. 3. Bred..to 
the taste Of l. appetence MILT. 4. Not all the 1. 
Shell-fish of the Sea [etc.] CowLEY. Hence 
Lu-stful-ly adv., -ness. 

tLu:stick, a. and adv, Also -ique. 1601. 
[- Du. lustig.) a. adj. Merry, jolly; chiefly 
with reference to drinking. b. adv. Merrily, 
jovially —1691. 

Lustihood (l»stihud). arch. 1599. |f. 
Lusty + -HooD.] Lustiness, vigour of body; 
flustfulness. So Lustihead [-HEAD] ME., 
now arch. 

Lustily (Ip:stili, adv. ME. [f. Lusty + 
-Ly*.] In a lusty or vigorous manner; flust- 


fully —1589. 
Lustiness (lv'stinės). ME. [f. Lusty + 
-NESS.] Pleasure, delight —1550; vigour 


ME.; tlustfulness, libidinousness —1619. 

Lustless (lv:stlés), a. Now rare or Obs. 
ME. [f. Lust sb. + -LESS. Of. Listimss.] fl. 
Without vigour or energy, listless —1612. 12. 
Joyless -1586. 3. Without lust or sexual 
appetite 1586. 

Lustra, pl. of LUSTRUM. 

Lustral (l»strül) a. 1533. [- L. lustralis, 
f. LUSTRUM; see -AL'.] 1. Pertaining to the 
Roman lustrum or purificatory sacrifice; 
hence, purificatory. 2. Quinquennial 1781. 

1. The assistants were sprinkled with 1. water 
GIBBON. 

Lustrate (lv'stre't), v. 1623. [— lustrat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. lustrare purify by lustral 
rites, go round, etc., f. LUSTRUM; see -ATE?.] 
1. trans. To purify by a propitiatory offering; 
gen. to purify 1653. 12. a. intr. To pass or go 
through (a place). b. trans. To pass through 
or traverse. —1721. +3. trans. To view, 
survey —1648. 

1. There was. .a great Plague; the Oracle advis'd 
them to 1. the City 1655, Hence Lu'strative a. 
pertaining to lustration, purification, or (joc.) 
washing. Lu'stratory a. (rare), lustral, expiatory. 
Lustration (lvstré'-fon). 1614. [- L. lustra- 
tio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The action of 
lustrating; the performance of an expiatory 
sacrifice or a purificatory rite. b. gen. 
Washing. Chiefly joc. 1825. 2. fig. Purifica- 
tion, esp. spiritual or moral 1655. 3. The 
action of going round, viewing, or surveying 
a place; the review (of an army) 1614. Now 
rare. i4. An inspection, census. SIR T. 
BROWNE. rare. 5, = LUSTRE sb.* 1853. rare. 
1. Signatures of the cross, and lustrations by 
holy water TUCKER. 2. Let them [the prelates] 
perform a 1.; let them purify. .this country from 
this sin CHATHAM. 

Lustre (lp-stoa), sb. Formerly (still U.S.) 
luster. 1522. [- Fr. lustre — It. lusiro, f. 
lustrare :- L. lustrare light up :— *lucstrare, f. 
luz, luc- LiGHT sb.) 1. The quality of shining 
by reflected light; sheen, refulgence; gloss. 
Often with adj., as melallic, pearly, silky, 
waxy l. b. rarely in pl. Appearances of 
lustre 1614. c. A composition used to impart 
a lustre to manufactured articles 1727. 2. 
Luminosity, brilliancy, bright light 1549; 
coner. à shining body or form 1742. 3. transf. 
Radiant beauty or splendour (of the counte- 
nance, of natural objects, ete.) 1602. 4. fig. 
esp. Brilliance or splendour of renown; glory. 
Also, splendid beauty (of language, etc.). 
1555. +b, Something that adds lustre; a 
glory —1647. tc. External splendour —1674. 
5. a. One of the prismatic glass pendants 
attached to a chandelier, etc. b. A chan- 
delier [the usual sense in Fr.]. 1716. 6. A thin 
light dress material having a cotton (for- 
merly also silk or linen) warp and woollen 
weft and a lustrous surface 1831. 

1. All stones of l. shoot their vivid ray GRAY. 2. 
And now the scorching Sun was mounted high, 
In all its 1. ADDISON. 3. Virgins are like the fair 
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in its l, GAY. 4. The pomp and l. of his 
floWuage J. WARTON. Mythical 1. illumined all 
the historic facts of Abraham’s life 1874. c. 
Solemnizing Nativities and Deaths with equal L. 
SIR T. BROWNE. x 

Comb.: 1. mottling, the peculiar mottling seen in 
pecilitic rocks; I. ware, cheap pottery with 
surface ornamentation in bright metallic colours. 
Hence Lu'streless a. 

Lustre (lv-stə1), sb. Formerly (still U.S.) 
luster. ME. [Anglicized f. L. lustrum.] A 
period of five years. 

Come eight more lustres, and your heads will be 
bald like mine THACKERAY. 

fLarstre, v. rare. 1541. [- L. lustrare.] 

= LUSTRATE v. 1, 3. —1645. 

Lustre (ln:stoi) v.* 1582. [f. LUSTRE sb.'; 
in sense 3 — Fr. lustrer in same sense (but 
cf. LUSTRE sb.! 1 c).] tl. trans. a. To render 
illustrious. b, To illustrate. c. To make 
specious or attractive. —1044. 2. intr. To be 
or become lustrous. Now rare. 1582. 3. trans. 
To put a lustre upon (cloth, pottery, etc.) 
1883. 

Lustring (lo-strin). Obs. exc. arch. (See 
also LurESTRING*.) 1697. [— Fr. lustrine or its 
source It. lustrino (said to have been first 
made at Genoa), f. lustro LUSTRE sb.', with 
assim. to -ING^. Cf. LUTESTRING'.] A glossy 
silk fabric. var. Lu'strine 1851. 

Lustrous (lv-stras), a. 1001. [f. LUSTRE 
sb.' + -0vs.] Having lustre, sheen, or gloss. 

Where beauty cannot keep her l. eyes KEATS. 
Hence Lu:strous-ly adv., -ness. 

liLustrum. Pl. lustra, lustrums. 1590. 
[L., of obscure origin.] 1. Rom. Antig. A 
purificatory sacrifice made quinquennially, 
after the census had been taken 1598. 2. A 
period of five years 1590. 

Lusty (l»'sti) a. Now dial. or rare arch. 
ME. [f. Lust sb. + -Y^ Cf. MHG. lustic, 
ON. lostigr.] t1. Joyful, merry; lively —1621. 
12. Pleasing, pleasant. Of persons: Gaily 
dressed —1610. t3. Full of desire, desirous 
—1657. t4. Full of sexual desire; lustful 
—1697. 5. Full of healthy vigour; strong ME. 
+6. Insolent, arrogant, self-confident —1674. 
17. Of a fire, wine, poison, a disease, etc. 
Strong, powerful—1692. tb. Of a ship: Sailing 
well 1069. 8. Of actions: Vigorous. Of a 
meal, etc.: Hearty, abundant. 1072. 19. 
Massive, substantial, large —1842. 10. Of 
persons: Massively built. Hence, corpulent, 
fat. 1772. 

5. A mery herte maketh a l. age COVERDALE 
Prov, 17:22. Like a l. flower in June's caress 
KEATS, transf. The |, young democracy BLACKIE. 
8. The Turk. .gave him two or three ]. kicks on 
the seat of honour BURKE. 

l|Lusus nature (l'sis nétiü*ri) Also 
simply lusus. 1661. [L., = a sport of 
nature.] A sport or freak of nature; a 
markedly abnormal natural production. 

: Lutanist, lutenist (1'd-tanist, -énist). 1600. 
[7 med.L. lutanista, f. Tutana lute; see -IST.] 
A lute-player. 

tLuta-rious, a. [f. L. lutarius (f. lutum 
mud) + -ovs.] Inhabiting mud. GREW. So 
tLu'tary a. (rare) 1661. 

jLuta:'tion. 1611. [f. LUTE v.* + -ATION. 
Ct. Fr. lutation luting of a tube.] The process 
of luting; the material used in luting —1057. 

Lute (l'ut) sb! ME. [- Fr. fiut (mod. 
luth), earlier leüt, prob. — Pr. laŭt — Arab. 
ai-*üd (see A1-*).] A stringed musical instru- 
ment, formerly much in vogue, the strings of 
Which were struck with the fingers of the 
right hand and stopped on the frets with the 
left. b. The name of a stop in some forms of 
the harpsichord 1879. 

Comb.: 1.-backed a., having a back shaped like 
a l.; -pin, one of the pegs or screws for turning 
the strings of the 1. 

Lute (I'at), sb.* ME. [- (O)Fr. lut or med.L. 
lutum, spec. use of L. Iuéum mud, potter’s 
clay.] 1. Tenacious clay or cement, used to 
stop an orifice, to make a joint air-tight, to 
coat a retort, ete., and to protect a graft. 12. 
Mud -1756. 3. A packing-ring of india- 
rubber for making jars airtight 1875. 

Lute (lat), sb. U.S. 1875. [- Du. loet.] 
Brickmaking. A straight-edged piece of wood 
for scraping off superfluous clay from a 
brick-mould. 

Lute (l'àt) v? Now rare. ME. [f. LUTE 
sb.'] a. infr. To play on the lute; quasi- 
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trans. to express by means of the lute. b. 
intr. To sound like a lute. KEATS. 

a. Thanne luted Loue in a loude note, Ecce 
quam bonum et quam iocundum, etc. LANGL. 

Lute (litt), v.* late ME. [- L. lutare bedaub 
with mud, f. lutum LUTE sb.* Cf. Fr. luler.] 
trans. To close, seal, or cover with lute; to 
fasten or fix with lute. 

Before they distill, luting the Limbeck 1594. The 
lids were luted down 1879. 

Luteic (lwtrik) a. 1892. [f. L. luteus 
yellow + -Ic.] Chem. In l. acid: a yellow 
colouring matter prepared from the flowers 
of Euphorbia cyparissias. 

Lutein (l'ztín). Also -ine. 1869. [f. L 
luteum yolk of egg (neut. of luteus yellow) + 
-IN'.] Chem. A substance of a deep yellow 
colour found in the yolk of eggs and the 
ovaries of animals. 

Lutenist: see LUTANIST. 

Luteo- (l'i-tio), used as comb. f. L. luteus 
LUTEOUS, signifying the presence of a yellow 
colour with some other. Lu:teo-cobarltic a. 
Chem., containing a compound of cobalt with 
a yellow colour. Lu:teo-fu-lvous a. Bot., of 
a tawny yellow colour. 

Luteolin (lurtiólin) Also -ine. 1839. [- 
Fr. lutéolin, f. mod.L. (reseda) luteola weld.) 
Chem. The yellow colouring matter of weld 
(Reseda luteola). 

Luteous (l'ü-tlos), a. 1057. [f. L. luteus (f. 
lutum yellow weed) + -ous.) Nat. Hist. Of 
a deep orange yellow colour. 

Luter (l'ü-tox) Obs. exc. Hist. 
LUTE v.' + -ER'.] A lute-player. 

Lutescent (l'utessént), a. 1819. [f. L. 
luteus yellow + -ESCENT.] Nat. Hist. In- 
clining to yellow. 

Lute-string'. 1530. [f. LUTE sb. + 
STRING sb.) 1. A string of a lute. 2. A noctuid 
moth having lines resembling the strings of a 
lute on its wings 1819. 

Lutestring? (l'a-tstrip). 1471. [app. alt. of 
LvsTRING, which however is evidenced rather 
later.] A kind of glossy silk fabric; a dress 
or à ribbon of this. 

Lutheran (l'ü:porün). 1521. [f. proper 
name Luther + -AN.] A. adj. Pertaining to 
Martin Luther (1483-1546), his opinions and 
followers. (In 16th c. used by Roman Catho- 
lies as coextensive with PROTESTANT. Now 
chiefly applied to doctrinal views peculiar 
to Luther, and to churches which accept the 
Augsburg Confession.) 1530. B. sb. A fol- 
lower of Luther; an adherent of his doc- 
trines; à member of the Lutheran church 
1521. 

B. I know her for A spleeny L. SHaks. Hence 
Lutheranism, the body of L. doctrine; the 
holding of L. opinions 1560. Lu'theranize r. to 
make or become L. 1845. var. fLuthe'rian a. 
and sb. 1526-89. 

Lutherism (l'z-periz'm). 1695. [f. Luther 
+ -ISM. So mod.L. Lulherismus (XVI).] a. = 
LUTHERANISM. b. Something characteristic 
of Luther, or done or said in imitation of him. 

Luthern (l'ü-pozn). 1669. [perh. corrupt f. 
LUCARNE.] A dormer-window. Also [.-light, 
-window. 

Lutist (l'u-tist). 1627. [f. Lure sb.' + 
-Ist. Cf. LUTANIST.] A lute-player. Also, a 
maker of lutes. 

Lutose (l*u-tó"s), a. 1826. [— L. lutosus, f. 
lutum mud; see -0sE'.] Covered with mud; 
miry. So Luto'sity 1650. 

Lutulent (l'ū-tiùlčnt), a. rare. 1600. [- 
L. lutulentus, f. lutum mud.] Muddy, turbid. 
Hence Lu-tulence (rare), muddiness; mud, 
dirt 1727. 

fLux, v. 1708. [- Fr. luzer or L. luzare.] = 
LUXATE v. 1775. 

tLu-xate, ppl. a. 1597. [- L. luxatus, pa. 
pple. of luzare; see -ATE*.] Luxated —1661. 

Luxate (lv-kse't), v. 1623. [- luzat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. luzare; see -ATE*.] trans. To 
dislocate, put out of joint. So Lux-ation 
Surg., dislocation 1552. 

Luxe. 1558. [- Fr. lure — L. lurus; see 
LuxvuRY.] fl. Luxury —1746. |2. As Fr.: 
Luxuriousness, sumptuous elegance; esp. in 
édition de luxe, train de luxe 1819. 

Luxuriance (Ipgziü*riüns, -3ü-, Inksii*-ri- 
üns). 1728. [f. LUXURIANT; see -ANCE.] The 
condition of being luxuriant; superabundant 
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growth or development; exuberance. Also 
quasi-concr. 

The faults which grow out of the l. of freedom 
BURKE, So Luxu'riancy (now rare) 1648. zi 

Luxuriant (logziŭ>riănt, -3ü-, lvksiū>-ri- 
änt), a. 1540. [- L. lucurians, -ant-, pr. pple. 
of lururiare; see next, -ANT.] 1, Producing 
abundantly, prolific. Now rare. 2. Of plants, 
ete.: Growing profusely, exuberant, rank 
1661. b. spec. in Bol. Applied where the 
organs of nutrition are more developed than 
those of fructification 1760. 3. Exuberantly 
productive, as genius, fancy, etc.; profuse, 
excessive, as speech, action, etc.; (of orna- 
mentation) excessively rich 1625. %4. Mis- 
used for LUXURIOUS 1671. 

1. The growth of the l, year POPE. 2. Wit’s like a 
L. Vine COWLEY. 3. The irish jig, which they can 
dance with a most l. expression A. YOUNG. The 1. 
(= excessively eral great ones of the 
world GoLpsM. Hence Luxurriantly adv, 

Luxuriate (logziü*-rie't, -5ü-, Inksiü*rie!'t), 
v. 1021. [- lururíat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. 
luzuriare grow rank, f. lururía; see LUXURY, 
-ATE*.] 1. intr. Of a plant: To grow rank. 
Now rare, Also fig. tOf a writer: To write at 
exuberant length. tb. fig. To grow or de- 
velop exuberantly into (error, folly, ete.) 
1651-1808. 2. To indulge in luxury; to feast, 
enjoy oneself. Now only with in, on, 1621. 
b. To take great delight, revel in (something) 
1650. 

1. The vineyards hereabouts are. left to 1. 1832. 
2. A huge crocodile luxuriating in the slime 1832. 
b. The Oriental mind. . luxuriates in dreams 1880, 
Hence Luxuria:tion 1539, 

tLuxuriety, |f. Luxurious, after variety, 
ete.) Luxuriance. STERNE. 

Luxurious (logziü*rios, -30-, lpksiü*-rios), 
a. ME. [- OFr. lururios (mod. -euz) = L. 
luzuriosus, f. lururia; soo LUXURY, -0U8.]. fl. 
Lascivious, lecherous, unchaste -1097. t2. 
Outrageous, extravagant, excessive —1665. 
3. a. Of persons, etc.: Given to luxury or 
self-indulgence 1606. b. Of things: Of or 
pertaining to luxury; characterized by 
luxury 1650. 44. = LUXURIANT 2. Now rare. 
1644, 

3. a. Corinth. .was..excessively proud and l. 
1691. b. L. wealth MILT., provisions 1879. 4. L. 
Vines 1653, grass 1801. Hence Luxu-rlous-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Lu'xurist. Obs. or arch. 1689. [f. LUXURY 
+ -Ist.] One addicted to luxury. 

Luxury (l»'kfüri, lo-ksidri). ME. [- OFr. 
lururie, var. of (also mod.) lurure — L. 
luzuria, f. luxus abundance, sumptuous 
enjoyment; see -Y*.] tl. Lasciviousness, 
lust; pl. lusts —1812. 12. = LUXURIANCE 
1611-1095. 3. Habitual use of what is choice 
or costly, whether food, dress, furniture, or 
appliances 1633. 4. transf. Refined and in- 
tense enjoyment 1715. 5. quasi-concr. Sump- 
tuous and exquisite food or surroundings 
1704. b. Something which conduces to en- 
joyment over and above the necessaries of 
life. Hence, now, something which is de- 
sirable but not indispensable 1780, 6. 
abstr. Luxuriousness 1849. 

1. Grov'lling in the sty . .of shameless l. CRABBE. 
3. I never knew or want or luxurie P. FLETCHER. 
4. And learn the |. of doing good GOLDSM. 5. 
Tables covered with l. JOHNSON. 6. Necessaries 
come always before luxuries BENTHAM. 

LXX. 1662. The Roman numeral symbol 
for Seventy; hence, abbrev. for SEPTUAGINT. 

-ly, suffix’, appended to sbs. to form adjs., 
represents OE. -lié, ME. -lich, -lik, -li, cor- 
resp. to OFris., OS. -lik, OHG. -lih (Du. -lijk, 
G. -lich), ON. -ligr, -legr, Goth. -leiks. (The 
vowel was shortened in OE., ON., and G.; 
the Eng. forms in -li, -ly are due to ON.) 
The primitive force of the suffix is therefore 
*having the appearance or form indicated by 
the first element of the word’. 

The most general senses of the suffix are 
*having the qualities appropriate to’, *char- 
acteristic of’, ‘befitting’; e.g. beastly, beg- 
garly, cowardly, kingly, scholarly, soldierly. 
Another use is to form adjs. denoting peri- 
odic recurrence, as daily, hourly, yearly, etc. 

-ly, sufiz*, forming advs., represents OE. 
"lice, ME. -liche, like, -lize, -lie = OFris. 
"like, OS. -liko, OHG. -lihho (Du. -lijk, G. lich), 
ON. -liga, Goth. -leikd: f. -LY' with advb. 
suffix *-d. 
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In Gme. an ady. with this suffix must 
have implied the existence of an adj. with 
the suffix corresponding to -LY'. In OE., 
however, there are instances (e.g. bealdliée 
boldly, swétlice sweetly) in which an adv. 
has been formed from a simple adj. without 
the intervention of an adj. in -lic, and this 
became the regular mode of forming an adv. 
of manner. Down to the 17th c., -/y was fre- 
quently attached even to adjs. in -/y, as 
godlily, kindlily, lowlily, statelily; but these 
formations are now generally avoided by re- 
course to some periphrastic form of expres- 
Sion. In daily, hourly, etc., the adj. and the 
adv. are identical in form. Partly and pur- 
posely are examples of an adv. f. sb. + -ly* 
with no related adj. Advs. in -ly were in 
several cases app. formed in ME. in imitation 
of OFr. adverbs in -ment, before the corre- 
sponding adjective existed in English. 
Since the 16th c. the suffix has been added 
to ordinal numerals to form advs. denoting 
serial position, as firstly, secondly, etc., after 
Fr. premièrement, etc. 

When -ly is attached to a disyllabie or poly- 
syllabic adj. in -le, the word is contracted, as 
ably, simply, etc.; monosyllables in -/e retain 
the e in writing, as solely; wholly is peculiar. 
Adjs. of more than one syll. ending in y 
change y to i bef. -/y, as merrily; in forma- 
tions from monosyllabic adjs. the usage 
varies, e.g. slily, slyly. In duly, truly, the e is 
dropped. Adjs. in -ic nearly always form 
advs, in -JOALLY. 

Lyam (loiüm), lyme (loim). Obs. exc. 
Hist. ME. [- OFr. liem (mod. lien) i= L. 
ligamen LIEN.] 1. A leash for hounds, or 
(Her.) a representation of this. 2. Short for 
LYAM-HOUND 1486. 

Lyam-hound, lyme-hound. Obs. exc. 
Hist. 1527. [f. LYAM + HOUND.] A blood- 
hound. Also fig. 

Lyard, lyart, a. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [- 
OFr, liart grey, in med. L. liardus (XI1).] 
Grey, silvery grey approaching white. 
Applied by Burns to the colour of withered 
leaves. 

"The bandsters are lyart and runkled and grey 
The Flowers of the Forest. 

Lycanthropy (leikenprépi). 1594. [- 
mod. L. lycanthropia — Gr. Axavüpumía, f. 
AvkávOpcmos, f. A/kos wolf + dvüpomos man; see 
-Y*.] 1. A kind of insanity in which the 
patient imagines himself to be a wolf, or, 
loosely, a beast of any kind. 2, The kind of 


witchcraft in which human beings were ` 


supposed to assume the form and nature of 
wolves 1830. 

Hence Lycanthrope (loikinpr?"p, loike-n- 
brop), one afflicted with l. 1621; also used as a 
synonym of werewolf 1831, Lycanthro'pic a. of, 
belonging to, or suffering from 1. 1829, Lyca:n- 
thropist, a lycanthrope 1727. 

lLycée (lise). 1865, [Fr. — L. Lyceum 
LvcEUM.] In France, a secondary school 
maintained by the State, as dist. from a 
collège or secondary school maintained by a 
municipality. 

Lyceum (loisijm). Also erron. Lyceum. 
1579. [— L. Lyceum — Gr. Aíxewv (Sc. yvuváoiov 
GYMNASIUM), n. of Axes, epithet of Apollo, 
to whose temple the Lyceum was adjacent.) 
1. (With cap. L.) Name of a garden with 
covered walks at Athens, in which Aristotle 
taught. Hence, the Aristotelian philosophy 
and its adherents. Also transf. 2. Adopted 
as the title of literary institutions, and of the 
buildings erected for them, usu. including 
lecture-rooms, classrooms, and a library 
18.. 3. = LYCÉE 1827. 4, U.S. An institu- 
tion in which popular lectures are delivered 
on literary and scientific subjects 1820. 

Lych(e, obs. f. LIKE. 

Lychee, var. of Lrrcur. 

Lych-gate: see LICH-GATE. 

\[Lychnis (liknis) Pl. lychnides (li-k- 
nidiz) 1601. [L. — Gr. Awxvs some red 
flower, f. Aúxvos lamp.] Bot. A genus of earyo- 
phyllaceous plants, including the Campion 
and the Ragged Robin. 

Lychnoscope (liknéské"p). 1843. [f. Gr. 
Aúxvos lamp + -exómos -SCOPE.] Arch. A name 
given to the low side window (see Low a. 
Combs. 2) on the supposition that its purpose 
was to allow lepers to see the altar lights. 
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fLycium. 1597. [L. lycium kind of thorn 
(Pliny) — Gr. A/xov, orig. n. of Aúxwos Lycian.] 
The shrub Box-thorn (L. barbarum), its 
fruit, or the juice extracted from it —1839. 

\Lycoperdon (leikópo-1dón). 1756. [mod. 
L.; irreg. f. Gr. Avcos wolf + 7épdeo8a break 
wind.] Bot. The fungus Puff-ball, L. bovista. 

Lycopodium (loikópo*-dijm). 1706. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. Aóxos wolf + mous, so8- foot; see 
-IUM.] 1. Bot. A plant of the cryptogamous 
genus Lycopodium; a club-moss. 2. A fine 
inflammable powder, also called *vegetable 
brimstone', consisting of the spores of Lyco- 
podium, used in surgery as an absorbent, 
and in theatres for making stage lightning 
1836. 

Hence Ly:copod, a club-moss 1846. Ly:copo- 
dia-ceous a. pertaining to the N.O. Lycopodiacee 
1852. Lyco'podite, a fossil 1. 1839. 

Lyddite (li-doit), 1888. [f. Lydd in Kent, 
where first tested; see -ITE' 4 a.] A high 
explosive, composed chiefly of picric acid; 
used in making explosive shells. 

Lydian (lidiün). 1545. [f. L. Lydius, Gr. 
Aúvðos + -AN.] A. adj. 1. Pertaining to the 
Lydians, a people of Asia Minor, or to Lydia. 
1584. 2, spec. in Mus. a. A mode in ancient 
Greek music of a soft and effeminate char- 
acter. b. The third of the authentic eccle- 
siastical modes, having F for its ‘final’, and 
C for its ‘dominant’ 1579. 

2. a. Lap me in soft L. aires, Married to immortal 
verse MILT. Comb. L.-stone Min., a black 
variety of t (basanite), used by jewellers as 
a touchstone for testing gold. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of Lydia; also, the 
anguage of the Lydians 1545. 

Lye (loi), sb. [OE. léag = MDu. loghe (Du. 
loog), OHG. louga (G. lauge) lye, ON. laug 
hot bath :- Gme. *laug6, f. *lau- (cf. LATHER) 
i= IE. *lou- wash, Lave.) 1. Alkalized water 
made by the lixiviation of vegetable ashes; 
also applied to any strong alkaline solution, 
esp. one used for washing. b. Any detergent; 
a cleansing substance. Also fig. ME. 2. 
Water impregnated with salts by decoction 
orlixiviation. Now rare. 1634. 3. attrib., as 
l.-ashes, etc. 1601. 

Lye, var. of Liz. 

Lying (lorin), vbl. sb.! ME. [f. LIE v. + 
-ING!.] 1. The action of LIE v.' 2. coner. With 
qualification (as dry, soft, etc. 1.): Accom- 
modation for repose 1853. 

Lying (loiip), vbl. sb.! ME. [f. LIE v.' + 
-ING'.] The action of LIE v.*; the telling of 

ies. 

Lying (loi-in), ppl. a. OE. [f. LIE v.' + 
-ING*.] That lies (see the vb.). 

Comb.: 1.-dog, a setter; -panel, 1(a) one which 
occupies the lowest place in a series; (b) one whose 
Torger dimension, or whose grain, lies horizon- 

y: 


Es -wall Mining = foot-wall (Foor sb. Combs. 
Lying (loiip) ppl. a.2 ME. [f. LIE v.2 + 
-ING*.] That lies; mendacious; deceitful, 
false. Hence Ly'ingly adv. 

Ly'ing-i'n. ME. [LYING vbl. sb.'] The 
being in childbed; accouchement. Also 


attrib. as l. hospital. 

Lyken, obs. f. LIKE v. 

Ly-ke-wake, ly-kewake (loi-k,wé'k). ME. 
[perh. - ON. *likavaka; see LICH, WAKE sb!.] 
The watch kept at night over a dead body. 


Lym, Lymaille, obs. ff. LEAM sb.', 
LIMAIL. 
Ly-me-grass. 1776. [perh. f. LIME sb. 


with reference to its binding quality, the 
spelling being infl. by Elymus.] The name 
for grasses of the genus Elymus, esp. E. 
arenarius, which is planted on sand to keep 
it from shifting. 

Lymph (limf). 1630. [- Fr. lymphe or L. 
lympha, prob. hellenized form (by assoc. 
with Gr. yun} nymph) of lumpa, limpa (cf. 
LrwPID).] 1. Pure water; water in general; a 
stream. Only poet. and rhet. Also fig. and 
transf. 12. Bol. The sap in plants —1830. 3. 
Phys. A colourless alkaline fluid, derived 
from various tissues and organs of the body, 
resembling blood but containing no red cor- 
puscles 1725. 4. a. The exudation from a 
sore, etc. b. Now often spec. for vaccine l., 
the matter taken from cow-pox vesicles, etc. 
to be used in vaccination; also extended to 
any morbid matter similarly used as a pro- 
phylactic. 1800. 5. attrib., as l.-cell, -corpuscle; 
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L-secrelion; l.-forming adj.; L-heart, in 
some lower vertebrates, one of a number of 
contractile muscular sacs which pump the 1. 
forward. 

Lymphad (limfed). Also tlang-, lum-, 
lime-. 1536. [Gael. longfhada (= long ship 
+ fada long)] A one-masted galley pro- 
pelled by oars. Now only Hist., and Se. Her. 

lLymphadenitis (limfedinoi-tis). 1879. 
[mod.L., f. LYMPH + ADENITIS.] Path, In- 
flammation of the lymphatic glands. So 
Lympha:denoid a. resembling the tissue of 
a lymphatic gland 1877. |Ly:mphadeno:- 
ma, a tumour consisting of lymphoid tissue 
1873. 

|Lymphangitis (limfændzəi-tis). 1861. 
[mod.L., f. L. lympha LYMPH + Gr. dyyeiov 
vessel + -ITIS.] Path. Inflammation of the 
walls of the lymphatic vessels. 

Lymphatic (limfetik). 1649. [- L. iym- 
phaticus mad, adaption of Gr. vwudoXyrrós 
seized by nymphs (ef. voudiav be frenzied); in 
mod. scientific Latin the ending has prob. 
been assoc. with spermatic.) A. adj. il. 
Frenzied, mad —1822. IT. In senses conn. w. 
LywPH. 1. a. Phys. and Anat. Pertaining to 
or concerned in the secretion or conveyance 
of lymph, as in J. gland, vessel. Also, of the 
nature of lymph, as l. fluid, humour (rare). 
1649. tb. Bot. Containing or conveying sap 
—1836. 2. Having the characteristics (flabby 
muscles, pale skin, sluggishness) formerly 
attributed to an excess of lymph in the 
system 1834. 

1. a. L. system, the l. vessels and glands col- 
lectively. L. heart = lymph-heart. 2. In. .persons 
of a l, habit, the skin becomes white J. FORBES. 

B. sb. 11. A lunatic, a madman —1763. 2. 
Chiefly pl. Vessels similar to veins, whose 
function is the conveyance of lymph. {Also 
applied to the sap-vessels in plants, 1667. 

Lymphoid (li-mfoid), a. 1807. [f. LYMPH 
+ -0ID.] Phys. Resembling lymph, lymph- 
corpuscles, or the tissue of lymphatic glands, 

[Lymphoma (limfó"-mà). Pl. -mata. 1873. 
[mod.L., f. LYMPH + -0MA.] Path. A tumour 
having the structure of a lymphatic gland. 
Hence Lympho:matous a. 

Lymphous (li-mfos), a. 1072. [f. LYMPH 
+ -oUS.] Phys. Containing, of the nature of, 
or resembling lymph. 

Lymphy (limfi) a. 1848. [f. LYMPH + 
-Y'^.] Of the nature of or resembling lymph. 

Lyn, obs. f. LINN. 

Lyncean (linsrán), a. 1622. [f. L. Lyneéus 
(= Gr. Aéyxeos, f. Aóy£ LYNX) + -AN. Occas. 
used with a reference to Lynceus, an Argo- 
naut, famous for his sharp sight.] Lynx- 
like; sharp-sighted. 

Lynch (linf), v. Orig. U.S. 1836. [f. Lynch; 
see LYNCHLAW.] frans. To condemn and 
punish by lynch law. Orig., to whip, tar and 
feather, or the like; now only, to inflict 
sentence of death by Iynch law. 

Lynchet, variant of LINCHET. 

Lynch law. Orig. U.S. In early use 
Lynch's (Linch's) law. 1811. The practice 
of inflicting summary punishment upon an 
offender, by a self-constituted court without 
legal authority; now limited to the summary 
execution of one charged with a flagrant 
offence. (The capital L is still often used.) 

The originator of Lynch law was Captain 
Wiliam Lynch of Pittsylvania in Virginia. 
According to A. Ellicott (Life and Lett., 1908, 200) 
‘this self-created judicial tribunal was first 
organised in the state of Virginia about the year 
UE DIS authority gives the date definitely 
as i 
Lynch law, however shocking it may seem to 
Europeans, is far removed from arbitrary violence 
BRYCE. Judge Lynch, the imaginary authority 
from whom the sentences of iynch law are said to 
proceed. 

Lynn. Common U.S. var. of LINN’. 

Lynx (links). ME. [- L. lynz — Gr. Avy, 
rel. to OE, loz, OHG. luhs (G. luchs), OSW. 
1.) 1. Any animal of the sub-genus Lynx of 
the genus Felis, having a tufted ear-tip, 
short tail, and spotted fur. 2. The fur of the 
lynx 1839. 3. A northern constellation 1798. 

1. A black 1. snarled and pricked a tufted ear 
BROWNING. Comb. l.-eye, an eye as keen as that 
of al.; so -eyed aving eyes like those of a l.. 
keen-sighted. 

Lyo- (loi'o, loio-), used as comb. form of Gr. 
Avew to loosen, solve, in the sense of ‘sol- 
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vent', as Lyophilic (-filik) a., of a colloid 
which is readily dispersed in an appropriate 
medium; Lyophobic (-fo"bik) a., that 
resists solvents. T 

Lyon, short form, with early spelling, of 
Lyon King of Arms (see KING-OF-ARMS), the 
title of the chief herald in Scotland; so 
named from the lion on the royal shield. 
Also Lyon Herald (see HERALD sb.), Lyon 


dng. 
d yra (lor). 1586. [L. — Gr. Apa.] fl. 
A lyre -1724. 2. Astr. (With cap. L.) An 
ancient northern constellation; = Harp sb. 
2.1658. 3. Anat. A part of the under surface 
of the corpus callosum of the brain, marked 
with lines suggesting the strings of a lyre 

756. 
aetna (oireid), Lyrid (loierid). 1883. 
[f. LYRA + -1D*.] Astr. One of a group of 
meteors apparently radiating from Lyra. 

Lyrate (loi*re!t), a. 1760. [f. L. lyra LYRE 
+ -ATE*.] Nat. Hist. Shaped like a lyre. In 
Bot., of a leaf; Pinnatifid, with the upper 
lobes much larger than the lower. So 
Ly'rated a. 1753. Hence Ly-rately adv. in a 
1. form. 

Lyre (loi°1). ME. [- OFr. lire (mod. lyre) = 
L. lyra — Gr. Apa.) 1. A stringed instrument 
of the harp kind, used by the Greeks for 
accompanying song and recitation. b. fig. 
esp. as the symbol of lyric poetry 1683. 2, 
Astr, = LYRA 2. 1868. 3. Anat. = LYRA 3. 
1900. 

1. b. Make me thy l. even as the forest is 
SHELLEY, 

-bat, a species of bat, Megaderma lyra; 
Australian bird, Menura superba or M. 

ollandiæ, resembling a pheasant, with a 
beautiful tyne ehaped tail; -pheasant, -tail = 
lyre-bird; -turtle U.S., the leather-back or trunk- 
turtle, Dermochelys coriaceus. 

Lyric (lirik). 1581. (— (O)Fr. lyrique or L. 
lyricus — Gr. Avpixds; 8e prec., -I0.] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to the lyre; 
meant to be sung; pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of song. Now the name for short 
poems, usually divided into stanzas or 
strophes, and directly expressing the poet’s 
own thoughts and sentiments, Hence, 
applied to the poet. 1589. 2. Of persons: 
Given to song, singing (poet.) 1814. 

1.«L. poetry is the expression by the poet of his 
own feelings Ruskin. L. drama, l. stage, the 
opera, 

B. sb. 1. absol. (with the): That which is 
lyrical; lyric style, verse, etc. 1586. 12. A 
lyric poet —1839. 3. A lyric poem. Also pl., 
verses in lyric metre. 1581. 

l From the high 1. down to the low rational 
Byron. 3. An Eton boy follows. .Horace in 
lyrics 1849, 

Lyrical(lirikül), a. 1681. [f. as LYRIC a. + 
-AL'; se -IOAL.] 1, = LYRIC a. Also, having 
the qualities of lyric poetry. 2. Resembling 
what is found in lyric poetry 1817. 

1. L. Ballads (tile) 1798. Hence Ly-rical-ly 

V., mess. 

Lyricism (liriciz’m). 1760. [f. LYRIC + 
-8M.] Lyric character or style; the pursuit 
or eulogy of the same; (with pl.) a lyrical 
expression or characteristic. Occas. (after Fr. 
lyrisme), affectation of high-flown sentiment 
or poetic enthusiasm. 

rid: see LYRAID. 

Lyriform (loi*-rifgam), a. 1856. [f. L. lyra 
+ -YORM.] Lyre-shaped. 

Lyrism (loiriz'm, liriz'm). 1859. [- Fr. 
lyrisme or Gr. Awpiauós playing on the lyre, f. 
Ax LYRE.] = LYRICISM. 

Lyrist (lirist). 1656. [- L. lwrista — Gr. 
Avpiorris, f. Apa LYRE.] 1. A player on the 
lyre, or a singer who accompanies himself on 
the lyre. 2. A lyric poet 1813. 

Age From her wilds Terne sent The sweetest 1. of 
er saddest wrong SHELLEY. 

Lysis (loisis). 1892. [L. -— Gr. Adow 
loosening.) 1. Arch. ‘A plinth or step above 
the cornice of the podium of ancient temples, 
Which surrounded or embraced the stylo- 
bate” (Gwilt) 1842. 2, Path. An insensible or 
gradual solution or termination of a disease 
or disorder. Opp. to CRISIS 1. 3. Med. Dis- 
Solution of a cell by a Ly'sin, as in infection 
orimmunization. Hence Ly-tic a. 1902. 

-lysis, formative element, repr. Gr. Aes 
Oosening, used in various scientific terms, as 
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electrolysis, etc. The corresp. adjs. end in 
-lytic [Gr. Avzuxós]. 

Lysol (loisol). 1891. [Trade name, f. Gr. 
Avas (see prec.) + -OL.] A saponified mixture 
of creosol and oil, used as a disinfectant. 

Lythe (laid). Sc. 1769. [Of unkn. origin.) 
The pollack. 


M 


M (em), the thirteenth letter of the modern 
and twelfth of the ancient Roman alphabet, 
represents historically Gr. mi and Semitic 
mém. The Phoenician form of the letter is W, 
whence the early Gr. and L. M, W, M. In 
Eng. it has always expressed what was 
doubtless its original sound, that of the 
bilabial nasal consonant. It is capable of 
being used as a sonant or vowel, denoted by 
(m) in the notation here followed; but in 
Eng. this occurs only after (6) and (z) at the 
end of words, as rhythm, spasm, schism, and 
the suffix -ism; in these words many speakers 
substitute (-om). It is never silent, exc. 
initially bef. n in Gr. derivs., as mnemonic. 

I. 1. The letter and its sound. b. M roof: a kind 
of roof formed by the junction of two ordinary 
gable roofs with a valley between them, making 
the section resembling the letter M. 2. Printing. 


M. 

II. Symbolical uses. 1. Used to denote serial 
order; Apne e.g. to the thirteenth, or more 
usually the twelfth (I or J bei oniltted) group 
or section, the twelfth sheet of a book, etc. 2. The 
Roman numeral symbol for: A thousand. (Now 
rare, exc. in dates.) 

IH. Abbrevs. M. = Mark, Margaret, etc.; = 
fMajesty, in ancient criminal proceedings; = 
Member, as in M.P. (9-7); M.C., Member of 
Congress (U.S.), M.R.C.P., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians; Mus. = metronome; 
Math. = modulus; (M. or m.) in astronomical 
tables, etc. = meridian or meridional; also (after 
twelve) = L. meridies noon; cf. A.M. (= ante 
meridiem) before noon, P.M, (= post m.) after 
noon; m. = mass, in Mech.; = molar, in dental 
formule; = minute, metre (mm. = millimetre); 
in log-books = mist; Mus. It. mano or Fr. main 
(as mano destra, main droite), mezzo (as mf = 
mezzoforte), in organ music, manual. See also 


b. Abbrev. for Master: f(a) generally, = the 
later MISTER, MR. (b) Used for master or L. 
magister in academical degrees, as M.A. or A.M. 
(magister artium), Master of Arts; M.Ch. (magister 
chirurgie), Master of Surgery; also in M.C., 
Master of the ceremonies; M.F.H., Master of 
fox-hounds. 

||C. = MONSIEUR (q.v.) as prefixed title. 

-m, in I’M = Lam; see BE v. 

Ma (mà). 1829. Vulg. abbrev. of MAMMA. 

Maad, obs. f. MADE. 

Ma'am (mem; usu. unstressed mom, ’m). 
Also written as vulgar marm, mem, mim, 
mum, 'm. 1668. A colloq. shortening of 
MADAM, now used only parenthetically or at 
the end of a sentence. 

Formerly the ordinary respectful form of address 
to a (married) woman: now used at Court in 
addressing the Queen or a royal princess, and by 
servants to their mistresses. Hence Ma'am v. 


- trans., to address as “ma'am” 1813. 


Maat, obs. f. MATE. 

TMab, sb. 1557. [Cf. map, XVII form of 
Mor sb.; also Mab, short for Mabel.) A 
slattern; a woman of loose character —1725. 
So tMab v. intr. to dress untidily 1691-1829. 

+Mabble, v. Also mable. [Cf. MOBLE v.] 
trans. To wrap or muffie up (the head). G. 
SANDYS. 

Mac (mek). Also Mack. 1500. [Ir., Gael. 
mac :- OCelt. *makkos, rel. to W. mab, 
OW. map :- OCelt. *makwos.] The Gaelic 
word for ‘son’, occurring as a prefix in Sc. 
and Ir. names, and thus = Eng. -son. 
Hence, a person whose name contains the 
prefix Mac; talso contempt.: A Celtic Irish- 
man. 

Mac. Colloq. abbrev. of MACKINTOSH 2. 

Macabre (maka-br), a. ME. (repr. Fr. 
macabre (XIX), error for OFr. macabré (danse 
macabrée aur Innocens XV), perh. alt. of OFr. 
Macabé Maccabseus (cf. tJudas Macabré, 
med.L. chorea Maccabeorum dance of the 
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Maccabees xv); the orig. ref. may have been 
to a miracle play in which the slaughter of 
the Maccabees under Antiochus Epiphanes 
was enacted.] 1. Danse Macabre, also tdance 
(of) Machabree, -bray (obs.), dance Macaber: 
the Dance of Death (see DANCE sb.). 2. 
Gruesome, like the danse Macabre; applied 
toliterary or artistic productions 1889. 

Macaco? (máké'-ko). 1771. [- Pg. macaco 
— native (Fiot) makaku some monkeys, f. 
ma numerical sign + kaku monkey.] Orig., 
a S. African monkey described by Marcgrave 
(1648); now, any monkey of the genus 
Macacus; = MACAQUE. 

Macaco? (maké!-ko). 1751. [- Fr. mococo 
(Buffon). Cf. MAKI.) A name given to 
certain lemurs, esp. to the genus Lemur. 

\Macacus (maké!-kds). Pl. -ci, (-soi). 1871. 
[mod.L. — Fr. macaque; see MACAQUE.] A 
genus of Old World catarrhine monkeys of 
the family Cercopithecida ; now restricted to 
species resembling the bonnet macaque or 
toque; a monkey of this genus, 

Macadam (mèkwdăm), 1824. 1. The 
name of John Loudon McAdam (1756-1836) 
used attrib. to designate a kind of roadway 
and of material advocated by him; see Mac- 
ADAMIZE. 2. The material of which a mac- 
adamized road is made 1826. Hence Maca’- 
damite sb. one who practises or advocates 
this system of road-making; adj. pertaining 
to this system of road-making. 

Macadamize (mitkiedamoiz), v. 1825. |f. 
prec. + -IZE.] 1, trans, To make or repair (a 
road) according to McAdam's system, by 
compacting into a solid mass successive 
layers of stone broken into pieces of nearly 
uniform size; hence extended to similar 
methods of road-making 1826. b, fig. To 
render level; to level, raze 1826. 2. To con- 
vert into road-metal 1841. b. fransf. and fig. 
To break up (something hard) into pieces, 
1 Obs. 1825. 

Hence Maca:damiza:tion, the process, 
or practice of making macadamized roads; also, 
the converting of stone into road-metal, Mai 
amizer, one who makes, or one who keeps to, 
macadamized roads, 

tMaca‘o. Also makao. 1778. [f. Macao, a 
Pg. settlement on the coast of China, noted 
for gambling.] A gambling game at cards 
resembling vingt-et-un. 

Macao, obs, f. Macaw". 

Macaque (mükiü-k). 1698. 
= Pg. macaco; see MACACÓ' fl. Some 
Brazilian species of monkey. FROGER. 2. A 
monkey of the genus Macacus 1840. 

Macarize (mæ'kărəiz), v. rare. Also 
macarise, makarize. 1816. [f. Gr. paxa- 
pitew, f. páxap blessed; see -IZE.] frans. To 
account or call happy or blessed. So Ma:ca- 
rism [Gr. uaxapwuós], an accounting happy; 
also, = BEATITUDE 2. 1818. 

Macaroni (m:eküró"ni). Pl. -ies. Also 
tmaccaroni, etc. 1599. [- It. maccaroni, 
later maccheroni, pl. of macca-, maccherone, f. 
late Gr. uaxepíe barley food (Hesychius).] 
1. A kind of wheaten paste, of Italian origin, 
formed into long slender tubes and dried for 
use as food. 2. a. Hist. One of a class of 18th 
€. exquisites, consisting of young men who 
had travelled and affected continental 
tastes and fashions. b. dial. A fop, dandy. 
1764. 3. A species of crested penguin, 
Eudyptes chrysolophus. In full m. penguin. 
1838. 4. A medley (such as a macaronic 
poem) 1884. 5. — macaroni tool 1867. 

2. You are a d te Londoner; you are a 
maccaroni; you can't ride BOSWELL. Comb. m. 
Cheese, a savoury of m. and cheese baked; m. 
tool, a square-cutting tool used in wood-carving. 
Hence +Macaro-nian a. = MACARONIC 1727— 
1788. Macaro-nism, dandyism 1775. 

Macaronic (mekarg-nik). 1611. [- mod.L. 
macaronicus — It. tmacaronico (maccheronico), 
joc. f. macaroni (see prec.).] A. adj. 1. Used 
to designate a form of verse containing 
vernacular words in à Latin context with 
Latin terminations and in Latin construc- 
tions. Also transf.; and applied loosely to any 
form of verse in which two or more langs. are 
jumbled together. Hence: Resembling the 
mixed jargon of macaronic poetry. 1638. t2. 
Of the nature of a medley —1816. B. sb. 1. a. 
Macaronic language or composition. b. pl. 


- Fr. macaque 
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Macaronic verses. 1668. 12. A medley. 
Corer. 

Macaroon (mekirin). 1611. ([- Fr. 


macaron ~ It. maccarone MAOARONL] 1, A 
small cake or biscuit made chiefly of ground 
almonds, white of egg, and sugar. 12. = 
MACARONI 1. —1753. 13. A buffoon; a dolt. 
Also dial. a fop. —1825. 

Macartney (maké-atni), 1834. [The name 
of George, Earl Macartney (1737—1800).] A 
pheasant of the genus Huplocamus, esp. E. 
ignitus. 

Macassar (müks:soi. 1666. [Name (= 
native Mangkasara) of a district in the island 
of Celebes.] Macassar oil, an unguent for 
the hair, said to consist of ingredients ob- 
tained from Macassar. Also applied com- 
merically to other oils, ete. imported from 
the East. 

Macauco, var. of MACACO. 

Macaw! (mákQ). 1668. [- Pg. macao, of 
unkn. origin.) Any parrot of the genus Ara, 
inhabiting tropical and subtropical America 
and remarkable for their gaudy plumage. 

Macaw? (m&k6:). 1657. (Carib; cf. Arawak 
mocoya, macoya.] W. Indian name for palms 
of the genus Acrocomia. Now only attrib. in 
m.-berry, -palm, -tree; also m,-bush, a W. 
Indian plant, Solanum mammosum. 

Macco (mse:ko). ?Obs. 1809. [perh. var. of 
MACAO.] = MACAO. 

Maccoboy (mee-kéboi). Also maccaboy, 
mackabaw, ete. 1740. [f. Macouba, a dis- 
trict in Martinique.] A kind of snuff, usually 
scented with attar of roses. 

Mace! (mé's). ME. [- OFr. masse, mace 
(mod. masse large hammer, etc.) += Rom. 
*maltea club.) 1. A heavy staff or club, either 
all of metal or metal-headed, often spiked; 
formerly a weapon of war. {In early use also, 
any club. 2. A staff of office resembling this, 
borne before certain officials. +Also formerly 
= the sceptre of sovereignty 1440. b. A 
mace-bearer 1603. 3. A stick with a flat 
square head, used in Bagatelle, and formerly 
in Billiards, for propelling the ball 1727. 4. 
Tanning. A knobbed mallet used in dressing 
leather to make it supple 1839. 

1. Then cam Treason with hir mas Hevy as a 
clobbe of leed LvpG. fig. O Murd'rous slumber! 
He thou thy Leaden M. vpon my Boy ? SHAKS. 
2. b. And here upon a M. was sent to bring Crom- 
well into the Court 1663. Comb, Ma'ce-bearer, 
an official who carries a mace, as a symbol of 
authority, before some high functionary 1552, 

Mace? (mé's). [ME. macis =- AFr. macis 
(xm) or (O)Fr. macis (XIV) — L. macir red 
Bpicy bark from India (Pliny); the form 
macis being apprehended as a pl., a new sing. 
mace was formed from it.] A spice consisting 
of the dried outer covering of the nutmeg. 

Mace? (mé!s). 1598. [- Malay mds, said to 
repr. Skr. másha weight of about 17 grains.] 
A weight and money of account equal to one- 
tenth of a tael. 

\IMacédoine (mswsedwün). 1846. [Fr.] A 
dish of fruit or vegetables embedded in jelly. 

Macedon (mæ'sidğn). ME. [- L. Macedo, 
-don-, Gr. Maxeõúv, -ov-.] t1. One of the people 
(esp. Alexander the Great) that inhabited 
Macedonia —1700. tb. quasi-adj. Macedonian 
—1710. 2. Macedonia 1584, 

1. The valiant M.. . Lamented that there were no 
more [worlds] to conquer MASSINGER. 2. Phillip 
of M. BACON. 

Macedonian (mmsidd™niin), a.' and sb." 
1556. [f. L. Macedonius (= Gr. Maxeddmos, f. 
Maxeddv; Bee prec.) + -AN.] Pertaining to (A 
native or inhabitant of) Macedonia. 

Macedonian (mesidd"-niiin), a.* and sb.* 
1449. [- eccl.L. Macedonianus, f. L. Mace- 
donius; see -AN.] Applied to the followers of 
Macedonius, a heretical Bishop of Constanti- 
nople in the 4th c. Hence Macedo-nianism, 

Macer (mé'soi. ME. [- OFr. maissier, 
massier, t, masse MACE"; see -ER*.] A mace- 
bearer; spec. in Scotland, an official who 
keeps order in courts of law. Hence Ma:cer- 
ship. 

Macerate (mæ-sčre't), v. 1547. [7 macerat-, 
Da. ppl. stem of L. macerare, prob. cogn. 
with Gr. udosew knead; see -ATE?.] 1. trans. 
To soften by steeping in a liquid, with or 
without heat; to wear away or separate the 
soft parts of, by steeping 1563. b. inir. for 
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pass. To undergo maceration 1610. 2. (rans. 
To cause (the body, flesh, etc.) to waste or 
wear away, esp. by fasting 1547. tb. fig. To 
oppress, crush 1640. 13. To fret, vex, worry 
-1761. 

2. To. .m. his body for his owne sinnes PURCHAS. 
3. A city so macerated with expectation STERNE. 
Hence Macera:tion, the action or process of 
macerating or condition of being macerated 1612. 
Ma:cerator, one who macerates; a vessel used for 
maceration 1891. 

fMachecoled, pa. pple. ME. [- OFr. 
machecollé.] Machicolated —1500. Hence 
tMachecoling vbl. sb. machicolation 1491. 

Machet(t)e, macheto, vars. of MATCHET. 

Machiavel (mæ-kiävel). 1570. [Anglicized 
name of Niccoló Machiavelli, a Florentine 
statesman and writer of the work Del 
Principe. One who acts on the principles 
of Machiavelli; an intriguer, an unscrupulous 
schemer. 

Am I subtle? Am I a Machiuell? SHAKS. 

Machiavellian (m:w:kiüve-liün). 1508. [f. 
prec. or Machiavelli + -AN.] A. adj. Of, per- 
taining to, or characteristic of Machiavelli, 
or his alleged principles; preferring expedi- 
ency to morality; practising duplicity, esp. 
in statecraft; astute, cunning, intriguing 
1579, 

Divide et regna is an old Matchiavilian maxime 
and trick 1637. 

B. sb. A follower of Machiavelli; one who 
adopts his principles in statecraft or in gen- 
eral conduct. 

Hence Ma:chiave-llianism, the principles and 
peace of Machiavelli or of the Machiavellians. 

3o Ma:chiave-llism, Machiavellianism 1592. 
Ma:chiaye'llist, a Machiavellian 1589, 

Machicolation (matfikdlé'-fon). 1788. [f. 
machicolate v. (see below), f. OFr. machicoler, 
AL. machicollare, ult. f. Pr. machacol (for 
*macacol), f. macar beat, crush + col neck; 
see -ATION.] Arch. An opening between the 
corbels which support a projecting parapet, 
or in the floor of a gallery or the roof of a 
portal, through which combustibles, molten 
lead, stones, etc., were dropped upon 
assailants. Also, a projecting structure con- 
taining such openings. So Machi-colate v. 
trans. to furnish with m.; chiefly in pa. pple. 
and ppl. a. 1773. 

Machinate (mæ'kine't), v. 1600. [7 machi- 
nal-, pa. ppl. stem of L. machinari contrive, 
f. machina MACHINE; see -ATE*.] 1. inir. To 
lay plots; to intrigue, scheme. 2. trans. To 
contrive, plan, plot. Now rare. 1602. 

1. A Tyrant conspires, machinates, [etc.] 1689. 
Hence Ma:chinator 1611. 

Machination (m:ekiné^fon) ME. [- 
(O)Fr. machination or L. machinatio, f. as 
prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action or process of 
contriving or planning; contrivance, in- 
trigue, plotting. Now rare. 1549. 2. An in- 
Stance of this; an intrigue, plot, scheme. 
Usu. in bad sense. 1477. 13. The use or con- 
struction of machinery 31711. +4. Something 
contrived or constructed, e.g. a weapon, a 
framework or apparatus —1680. 

1. By secret m., or by confederacy with others 
HOBBES. 2. This machinacion fayling, another. . 
was put on foote 1678. 

Machine (májfi-m), sb. 1549. [- (O)Fr. 
machine — L. machina device, contrivance, 
engine — uayavá, Doric form of Gr. unyavi, f. 
ufixes contrivance, rel. to Gme. *mazan have 
power; see May v.!] 1. A structure of any 
kind, material or immaterial; a fabric, an 
erection. Now rare. b. spec. A vehicle of any 
kind (usu. wheeled). Obs. exc. Sc. 1687. 2. 
A military engine, siege-tower, or the like. 
Now rare. (= L. machina.) 1656. +3. An 
apparatus, appliance, instrument —1741. 4. 
An apparatus for applying mechanical power, 
consisting of a number of parts, each having 
a definite function 1673. b. Often short for 
sewing-m., printing-m., or any machine in 
question. Also, for a bicycle or tricycle. 1841. 
€. Applied to the human and animal frame as 
& combination of several parts 1602. d. A 
combination of parts moving mechanically, 
as contrasted with a being acting voluntarily. 
Hence applied to a person who acts mechani- 
cally, without intelligence, or to one whose 
actions exhibit a machine-like regularity 
1692. 5. Mech. Any instrument for transmit- 
ting force, or modifying its application 1704. 
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6. Theatr. [= L. machina.] A contrivance for 
the production of stage effects. Also in pl, 
stage machinery. Now rare. 1658. 7, Hence 
in literary use: A contrivance for dramatic 
presentation; a supernatural agency or per- 
sonage introduced into a poem; the inter- 
position of one of these 1678. 8. Politics (orig. 

U.S.. The controlling organization of a 
political party; often used disparagingly 
1876. 

1, b. Your very kind letter of the 15'^,..T re- 
ceived by the machine BURKE. 4. fig. The great, 
state wheels in all the political machines of 
Europe FIELDING. C. Thine euermore most deere 
Lady, whilst this M. is to him SHAKs. d. The 
nearer the soldiers approach to machines, perhaps 
the better 1779. 5. Simple m.: one in which 
there is no combination of parts, e.g. a lever. 
Compound m.: one whose efficiency depends on 
the combined action of two or more parts. 7. 
The episodes of Circe, of the Sirens, and of Poly- 
phemus, are machines 1897. 

attrib. and Comb., as m. bolt, a machine screw; 
esp. a bolt with a square or hexagonal head and 
the upper portion of the shank not threaded; 
=gun, a mounted gun which is mechanically 
operated, delivering a continuous fire 1870; 
-man, one who manages a m.; -minder (Priní.); 
m. screw, a screw adapted for screwing into 
metal rather than into wood; -shop, a workshop 
for making or repairing machines; -tool, a m. for 
cutting or shaping wood, metals, etc., by means 
of a tool, esp. one used in a machine-shop; 
-twist U.S., a kind of silk twist, made especially 
for the sewing-m.; -work, 1(a) poetic or dramatic 
‘machinery *; (b) work done by a m., as dist. from 
that done by hand. 

Machine (maji-n), v. 1450. [orig. — Fr. 
machiner, — L. machinari (see MACHINATE); 
later, f. MACHINE sb.) T1. a. trans. To con- 
trive, plot; also, to resolve that. b. inir. To 
plot (against a person). -1679. 2. trans. To 
form, make, or operate upon by means of a 
machine 1827. 3. nonce-use. fig. To work (a 
project, etc.) like a machine 1881. 14. inir. 
To appear, as a god, from a ‘machine’; to 
serve as a poetic ‘machine’ 1697. 

2. Making shirts, machining men's coats [eto.] 


1886. 

Machiner (müfrinoi. 1798. [f. MAOHINE 
sb. + -ER'.] 1. A horse employed to draw a 
‘machine’ or vehicle. 2. One who works a 
machine 1827. 

Machinery (müjinéri) 1687. [f. MAOHINE 
sb. + -ERY.] 1. Theatr. and literary. ta. 
Stage appliances and contrivances. (Cf. 
MACHINE sb. 6.) The assemblage of 
machines (MACHINE sb. 7) employed in a 
poem. 2. Machines, or their parts, taken 
collectively; the mechanism or works of a 
machine or machines 1731. b. A system or 
kind of machinery (lit. and fig.) 1849. 

1. The M., Madam, is a term invented by the 
Critics, to signify that part which the Deities, 
Angels, or Demons, are made to act in a Poem 
POPE. 2. fig. The whole m. of government was out 
of joint 1855. 

Machinist (máfinist) 1706. [orig. — Fr. 
machiniste, f. machine; later f. MACHINE sb. 
+ -Ist.] 1. One who invents, makes, or con- 
trols machines; an engineer. b. Theatr. Ono 
who makes or manages the stage machinery. 
Now rare. 1739. 2. One who works a machine, 
esp. a sewing-machine 1879. 3. U.S. A sup- 
porter of machinism in politics; a member of 
a political machine 1883. So Machi-nism, 
management of parties by political machines. 

-machy, in actual use -omachy (o:màki), 
repr. Gr. -uaxía, the ending of certain Gr. sbs. 
with the general sense ‘fighting, warfare’, 
from adjs. in -uxos ‘that fights’. Eng. ex- 
amples are logomachy, angelomachy, ete. 

Macilent (mssilént) a. Now rare. 1535. 
I7 L. macilentus, f. macer thin, MEAGRE, after 
gracilentus (f. gracilis); see -LENT.] Lean, 
shrivelled, thin; fig. of verses: Jejune, poor. 
Hence Ma-cilency (now rare), leanness 1632. 

Macintosh: see MACKINTOSH. 

Mack. Colloq. abbrev. MAOKINTOSH 2. 

Mackerel! (mæ-kərel). ME. [- AFr. 
makerel, OFr. maquerel (mod. maquereau), 
first recorded in med.L. macarellus (Xt), 
from Flanders; of unkn. origin. See -REL.] 
1. A sea-fish, Scomber scombrus, marked on 
the back with dark stripes; much used for 
food. Also applied with qualifying word to 
other fishes of the same genus or family; esp- 
Spanish m., thetunny, S. colias. 2. Angling. 
Short for mackerel-fty 1799. 
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|. Bad fortunes are like m. at midsummer 1623. 
dem and Comb.: m.-back, -backed adjs., 1(a) 
slang, long-backed; (b) said of clouds, sky (see 
mackerel-sky); -bird, local name for the wryneck 
and the young kittiwake; so called because they 
usually appear about the same time as the m.; 
-breeze, -gale, a (strong) breeze that ruffles the 
water, so as to favour the catching of m.; -clouds 
(see mackerel-sky); -cock, the Manx Shearwater 
(local); -fly Angling, a species of May-fly, also an 
artificial fly imitating this; -guide, the garfish 
(local); ~gull, U.S. name for the tern; -midge, 
the young of the rockling (Motella); -plough, a 
knife used for creasing the sides of lean m. in 
order to improve their appearance; -shark, the 

beagle; -sky, a sky dappled with small white 
Reeey clouds 1669. 

tMa'ckerel*, ME. [- OFr. maquerel (mod. 
maquereau, -elle), metath. f. *makeler - MDu. 
makelaer (Du. -aar) broker, whence also OFr. 
makelare.] A procurer or procuress —1700. 

Mackinaw (ms-kinà). 1841. The name 
(also written Mackinac) of an island in the 
strait between Lakes Huron and Michigan. 

Comb.: M. blanket, also simply M., a thick 
blanket, such as used to be distributed to the 
Indians of the North-west by the U.S. govern- 
ment. M. (boat), a large flat-bottomed sharp- 
ended boat, used on the Great Lakes. M. trout, 
the lake trout. 

Mackintosh (makintes). Also macin- 
tosh. 1835. 1. The name of Charles Mac- 
intosh (1766—1843), used attrib. (or in genitive) 
to designate garments made of the water- 
proof material patented by him, consisting of 
layers of cloth cemented with india-rubber. 
Now taken as an attrib. use of 3, and written 
with a smallinitial. 2. Short for M. cloak, 
coat, etc. 1836. (Colloq. abbrev. mack.) 3. The 
material of which ‘Mackintosh’ garments are 
made; now any cloth made waterproof by a 
coating of india-rubber. Also attrib. 1880. 

Mackle, macle (mre-k']), sb. 1700. [- Fr. 
macule — L. macula spot.) Printing. A blur 
in printing; à doubling of the impression; 
also, a blurred sheet. So Ma'ckle, ma:cle v. 
to blur or become blurred; now usu. trans. to 
print (a page) blurred or double 1594. 

Macle (me:k’l). 1680. [- Fr. macle — L. 
macula spot, mesh.] 1. Cryst. A twin crystal. 
Also attrib. 1801. 2. Min. A dark spot in 
certain minerals 1889. 3, = CHIASTOLITE 1821. 
4, Her. = MasOLE 2. 1080. Hence Macled, 
ma:ckled ppl. a. (of a crystal) twin; marked 
like chiastolite; Her. mascled. 

Macramé (mikra-me). Also -mi, 1869, 
[- Turk. makrama bedspread — Arab. 
mikrama bedspread.) A fringe or trimming 
of knotted thread or cord; knotted-work; 
the art of making this. Also attrib. 

Macro- (mæ'kro), bef. a vowel macr-, 
repr. Gr. arpon, comb. f. uaxpós long, large, 
in various scientific uses. 

a. Anat. and Path. in sbs. denoting excessive de- 

velopment of some parts, as macrocheilia (of the 
lips), -glossia (of the tongue), -melia (of a limb); 
also MACROCEPHALY. 
b. In sbs. (chiefly in antithesis with micro-) indi- 
cating either an individual of unusual size, or one 
containing a number of smaller individuals; as 
macro-cyst, etc. 

C. Cryst. Ma:crodia:gonal sb. the longer of the 
diagonals of a rhombic prism; adj. pertaining to 
this diagonal. Ma:crodome, a dome (see DOME 
sb. 5 b) parallel to the macrodiagonal. Macro- 
pi-nacoid, a pinacoid TERM to the vertical and 
macrodiagonal axes. a'croprism, a prism 0 
an orthorhombic crystal between the macro 
pinacoid and the unit prism. Ma:cropy-ramid, 
à pyramid corresponding to the macroprism. 

d. in adjs., with sense ‘containing or possessed of 
some object in a largely developed form’, as 
Macroda:ctyl, -dacty-lic, -da'ctylous [Gr. 
SéxrvAos] adjs., having long fingers or toes. 
Marcrodont [Gr. ó2ovr-, ó9ovs] a., having long 
teeth. Macrofna-thic, Macro-gnathous [Gr. 
Yváüos] adjs., having long or protruding jaws. 
retain [Gr. zAevpá rib, side] a., having 

leurs, Max : i 
one EM crosty-lous a., Bot. having a 

Macrobiotic (ms:kroboiotik). 1797. [f. 
Gr. uakpof(oros (f. uaxpds long + Bíoros life) + 
:10.] A. adj. Inclined or tending to prolong 
life; relating to the prolongation of life. B. 
8b. pl. The science of prolonging life. 

Macrocephalic (mse:kro,sifee-lik), a. 1851. 
[f. Gr. paxpoxédaros (f. naxpós long + xeóaXj 
head) + -10.] Having a long or large head; 
also said of the head or skull. So Macro- 
ce-phalous a. long-headed; in Bof. said of 
dicotyledonous embryos whose cotyledons 
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are consolidated 1835. Macroce-phaly, ex- 
cessive length or size of the head 1889. 

Macrocosm  (ms-krokoz'm). 1600. [- 
med.L. macrocosmus, repr. Gr. *yaxpés xócnos 
“great world’. Cf. (O)Fr. macrocosme.] The 
‘great world’ or universe, as dist. from the 
‘little world’ or Microcosm, i.e. from man as 
an epitome of the universe. Also transf. 

‘The microcosm repeats the m. HUXLEY. Hence 
Ma:croco-smic a. of or pertaining to the m. 

Macrology (měkrę'lðdzi). 1616. [- late L. 
macrologia — Gr. yaxpodoyla; see MACRO-, 
-LOGY.] Rhet. The use of redundant words or 
phrases. gen. Prolixity of speech. 

Macromere (mekromi*s). 1877. [f. Gr. 
uaxpós long + uépos part.) Embryol. The 
larger of the two masses into which the 
yitellus of the developing ovum of Lamelli- 
branchiata divides; cf. MICROMERE. Hence 
Macrome ‘ral, Macrome:ric adjs. 

Macrometer (mmkrg-mites). 1825. [f. 
MARO- + -METER. An instrument for 
measuring distant or inaccessible objects. 

\Macron (m:e-kron, mé'-kron). 1851. [- Gr. 
paxpdv, n. Of paxpés long.) A straight hori- 
zontal line ( ) placed over a vowel to indicate 
that it is ‘long’. 

Macropod (m-krdped). 1864. [f. MACRO- 
+ -P0D.] adj. Long-footed. sb. A long-footed 
animal, e.g. a spider-crab. Macro-podal 
(1830), -ous (1852) adjs. Bot., of a mono- 
cotyledonous embryo: Having the radicle 
largein proportion to the cotyledon. Macro- 
po-dian Zool., one of a tribe of brachyurous 
decapod crustaceans 1839. 

Macroscopic (ms:kro;sko:pik), a. 1872. 
[f. Macro- after Microscopic.) Visible to the 
naked eye; opp. to Microscopic. So Ma:cro- 
sco:pical a., -ly adv. 

Macrospore (ma-krospó?i. 1859. [f 
MACRO- + SPORE.] Bot. and Zool. One of the 
larger spores in certain flowerless plants and 
unicellular animals; opp. to MICROSPORE. So 
Ma:crospora-n£e, -a:ngium Bot. the spor- 
ange containing macrospores 1875. 

Macrurous, macrourous (mákrü*-ros), a. 
1826. [f, mod.L. macrura n. pl. (f. Gr. 
uaxpós + odpé tail) + -0US.] Zool. Belonging 
to the Macrura or long-tailed tribe of Deca- 
pod Crustacea (lobsters, etc.). So Macru-ral, 
-ou-ral, Macru:ran, -ou-ran adjs. and sbs. 

Mactation (miekté'-Jon). 1640. [- late L. 
mactatio, t. mactat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. ma- 
clare slay; see -I0N.] The action of killing a 
sacrificial victim. 

\Macula (mæ'kiŭlă). Pl. -æ. ME. [L.] A 
spot or stain: Astron. a dark spot in the sun; 
Min. a spot in a mineral due to the presence 
of particles of some other mineral; Path. a 
spot or stain in the skin, esp. a permanent one. 
Hence Ma:cular a. of, pertaining to, or 
marked by the presence of maculæ 1822. 

Maculate (me-kiiilét), ppl. a. 1490. [- L. 
maculatus, pa. pple. of maculare, f. macula 
spot; see -ATE*.] Maculated. Now only in 
antithesis to immaculate. 

Maculate (me-kiile't), v. ME. [- maculat-, 
pa. ppl. stem of L. maculare; see prec., -ATE?.] 
trans. To spot, stain, soil, defile, pollute. 
Hence Ma:culated ppl. a. spotted, stained; 
also, marked with macule. So Macula-tion, 
the action of spotting or staining or the con- 
dition of being spotted or stained ME.; also, 
the state of being marked with, or a particu- 
lar arrangement of, macule 1826. 

Macule (me-kiul), sb. 1483. [— Fr. macule 
or its source L. macula spot.] A blemish, 
spot. Obs. in gen. sense. b. Path. = MACULA 
1863. c. Printing. = MACKLE sb. 1841. So 
Macule [Fr. maculer] v. trans. iTo spot, 
stain ME.: Printing. = MACKLE v. 1841, 

Maculose (mr-kiüloss), a. 1727. [- L. 
maculosus, f. macula spot; see -0SE!.] Full of 
spots; spotted. So Ma:culous a. 1688. 

fMad, sb. 1573. [var. of MATHE.) 1. A 
maggot or grub; esp. the larva of the blow- 
fly, which causes a disease in sheep. Also pl., 
the disease so caused. —1688. 2. An earth- 
worm —1691. 

Mad (med), a. [Aphetic of early ME. 
tamad, repr. OE. jem&d(d, gem&ded, pa. pple. 
of *gemédan render insane, f. gema@d insane 

= OS. giméd foolish, OHG. gameit foolish, 
vain, boastful, Goth. gamaips crippled :- 
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Gmc. *zamaidaz, f. *ga- Y- + *maióa-.] 1. 
Suffering from mental disease; out of one's 
mind; insane, lunatic. In mod. use chiefly: 
Maniacal, frenzied. tb. Causing madness 
(rare) -1676. 2. Foolish, unwise. Now only: 
Wildly foolish; ruinously imprudent. OE. 3. 
Carried away by enthusiasm or desire; wildly 
excited; infatuated ME. b. Wildly desirous 
io do something (now rare) 1027. 4. Beside 
oneself with anger; furious. Now only colloq. 
(In many dialects and in U.S. the ordinary 
word for ‘angry’.) ME. 5. Of an animal: 
Rabid 1538. 6. Uncontrolled by reason; 
extravagant in gaiety; wild 1597. b. transf. 
of storm, wind 1836. 

1. And then to hear a dead man chatter Is enough 
to drive one m. TENNYSON. Phr. To go, run m. 
Like m.: lit., in the manner of one who is m.; 
hence, furiously, violently. b. It’s [new Wine's] 
m. Fumes DRYDEN. 2. A Mad World my Masters 
MrDDLETON. The chief pee: .was not m. 
enough to risk a quarrel on such a subject 
MACAULAY. 3. The World is running m. after 
Farce DRYDEN. We are now m. about tar-water 
H. WALPOLE. b. All m. to speak, and none to 
hearken SwiFT. 4. They that are m. against me, 
are sworne against me Ps. 102:8. 5. The dog, to 
gain some private ends, Went m., and bit the 
man GOLDSM. 6. In m. spirits 1777. 

Provbs. As m. as a buck, a hatter, a March hare. 


Mad (med), v. ME. (f. Map a.] 1. trans. 
To make mad (see MAD a.). Now rare exc, 
U.S. colloq., to exasperate. 2. intr. To be or 
to become mad; to act like a madman. Now 
rare. ME. tb. To become infatuated —1024. 

1. Sin. . Mads the ill-counsell'd heart 1850. 2. Far 
from the madding crowd's ignoble strife GRAY. 

Madagass, Also Madegass, 1703. [var. 
of MarnaGAsH.] 1. A native or inhabitant of 
Madagascar. 2. A light-complexioned negro 
of Jamaica 187: 

Madam (mie:dom), sb. ME. [- OFr. ma 
dame (in mod.Fr. MADAME), lit. ‘my lady’. 
Generally written madam when used as Eng- 
lish, otherwise MADAME. Pl. MESDAMES; the 
Eng. pl. (exc. in sense 2) beings obs.) 1. A 
form of polite address to a woman (substi- 
tuted for the name), orig. used by servants in 
speaking to their mistress, and the like, and 
by people generally in speaking to a lady. In 
oral use now chiefly employed by salesmen 
and saleswomen in addressing adult female 
customers or by those in the position of ser- 
vants to the public, From the 17th c., the 
title normally used in beginning or subscrib- 
ingaletter to a woman of any station, except 
where the use of the name (as in *Dear Mrs. 
A.’, ete.) is permitted. (Corresponding to 
SIR.) 

As a prefixed title. ta. Prefixed to a first or sole 

name -1749. b. Prefixed to a surname: (a) Now in 
U.S., and perh. formerly in England, the style of a 
woman who has a married son (whose wife is 
styled *Mrs.'). (b) dial. The style of a married 
woman of position, e.g. the squire's wife. 
2. (with pi.) A woman who is addressed as 
‘madam’. ta. A lady of rank or station. 
Also fig. 21632. b.(a) An affected fine lady 
1598. t(b) A kept mistress, a prostitute 1761. 
(c) A hussy, minx 1802. 

Madame (madam; often müdà-m, or 
anglicized mædəm). Also madam. Pl. 
MESDAMES. 1599. [Fr.; see prec.] 1. The title 
prefixed to the surname of a French married 
woman (= Eng. ‘Mrs.’, ‘Lady’, etc.). 
Abbrev. Mme. (In Eng. use often assumed 
(instead of Mrs.) by singers or musicians, 
dressmakers, etc.) +2. The title given to 
female members of the French royal family; 
a French princess ; spec. the eldest daughter of 
the French king or of the dauphin; in the 
reign of Louis XIV, the wife of MONSIEUR, the 
king’s only brother —1798. +3. A French 
married woman; a Frenchman's wife —1765. 
Baia Skelton, daughter to Madam Orfeur 

Madapollam (mædăpọlăm). 1832. [The 
name of a suburb of Narsapur, Madras presi- 
dency.] A kind of cotton cloth, orig. manu- 
factured at Madapollam. 

Ma-d-apple. 1597. [tr. L. malum insanum, 
a corruption of an oriental word (cf. BRINJAL).] 
The fruit of the EGG-PLANT. 

Mad-brained, a. 1577. Having a mad 
brain; hot-headed, uncontrolled. So Ma-d- 
brain, a mad-brained person; also attrib. or 
adj. 1570. 
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Madcap (mee-dkeep). 1588. [f. MAD a. + 
CaP sb.] A. sb. ta. A madman, maniac (rare). 
b. One who acts like a maniac; a reckless, 
wildly impulsive person. Often applied play- 
fully to young women. 1589. B. attrib. or 
adj. Mad; reckless, wildly impulsive. 

A. Come-on you mad-cap: Ile to the Ale-house 
with you SHAKS. B. That last is Beroune, the 
mery mad-cap Lord SHAKS. 

Madden (mw-d’n), v. 1735. [f. MAD a. + 
"EN*.] To become or make mad. 

My flerce steed maddens to be gone 1811. Fierce 
spirits. maddened by fanaticism MACAULAY. 

ence Ma-ddeningly adv. 

Madder (mæ'də1), sb. (OE. mædere, 
corresp. to OHG. matara, ON. maóra in 
place-names (Sw. madra, Norw. modra, 
maure), obscurely rel. to synon. WFris. 
miede, MLG., MDu. méde (Du. mede, mee).] 
1. A herbaceous climbing plant, Rubia tínc- 
lorum, with rough hairy stems and small 
yellowish flowers; cultivated for the dye ob- 
tained from it. With qualifying words ap- 
plied to plants allied to or resembling this. 
2. The root of this plant, used medicinally 
and as a source of dye-stuff; the dye-stuff or 
pigment prepared from this ME. 3. The 
colour obtained from madder dyes or pig- 
ments, as crimson m., etc. 1861. Hence 
Ma-dder v. trans. to dye or treat with madder 
1401. 

Maddish (modif), a. 1573. [f. MAD a. + 
-ISH',] Somewhat mad. 

Ma-d-do-ctor. 1703. [f. Map a. used 
absol.] A physician who treats mental dis- 
eases; an alienist, 

Made (mé'd), ppl. a. ME. [pa. pple. of 
MAKE v.] 1. Produced or obtained by *mak- 
ing’. 2. Of which the making has taken place 


1. Phr. M. earth, ground: solid ground that has 
been ‘made’ by filling up a marsh, embanking a 
river, etc. M. dish (Cookery): a dish composed of 
several pedes M. gravy: a gravy artificially 
compounded. M. mast (Naut.): one composed of 
several pieces of timber. M. block: a pulley-block 
composed of several parts joined together. M. 
wines: name for “British wines’ (as currant, goose- 
berry, ete. wine), 2, None but m. soldiers. . would 
be employed 1796. Teach a boy arithmetic 
thoroughly, and he is a m. man SMILES, 

Comb. made-up, }(a) consummate, accom- 
plished; (b) put together; composed of parts from 
various sources; (c) artificially contrived or pre- 
pared, esp. in order to deceive; (d) of a person's 
mind, resolved, decided; (e) of articles of trade, 
ready-made. 

tMa-defy, v. ME. [- Fr. madéfier - L. 
madefacere, t. madére be wet; see -FY.] trans. 
To make wet; to moisten -16071. So Made- 
fa-ction [Fr. madéfaction], a wetting or 
moistening (now rare) 1581. 

Madeira (müdi*rü) 1585. [- Pg.; so 
called because formerly thickly wooded (Pg. 
madeira = Sp. madera timber :— L. materia 
MATTER $b.).] 1. (With capital M.) An island 
in the Atlantic Ocean. Used attrib. in names 
of things produced in or connected with the 
island, as M. lace; M. chair, a kind of cane 
chair; M. nut U.S., the common European 
walnut; M. wine = sense 2. 1664. 2. A white 
wine produced in the island of Madeira 1585. 

Comb, m. cake, a kind of sponge-cake. 

Mademoiselle (madamwazel; often an- 
Elicized mmdomózel). 1450. [Fr.; orig. ma 
my, demoiselle DAMSEL.] 1. The title applied 
to an unmarried Frenchwoman. In English 
often used absol. as the designation of a 
French governess or the French teacher in a 
girls’ school. Abbrev. Mlle. Pl. mes- 
demoiselles (medomwazel), abbrev. Miles. 
1096. 2. Fr. Hist. The title (as a substitute for 
the name) of the eldest daughter of *Mon- 
sieur’, the eldest brother of the king. 
Subseq. applied to the eldest daughter of the 
king, or, if he had none, to the first princess 
of the blood, while unmarried 1679. 3. 
occas. A person usually referred to as 
‘mademoiselle’, an unmarried Frenchwoman, 
spec. a French governess 1642, 4, U.S. A sea 
fish, Sciwna punctata 1882. 

Madge (mmd3). 1591. [prop., pet-name 
for Margaret.) 1. The Barn-Owl, Aluco flam- 
meus. Also m.-owl. 2. The Common Magpie, 
Pica caudata 1823. 

Mad-headed, a. 1567. = MAD-BRAINED. 

Madhouse (ms:dhous. Now rhet. or 
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derisive, 1087. [f. Map a. used absol] A 
house for the reception and detention of the 
insane; a lunatic asylum. 

\Madia (mé'-diá). 1839. [mod.L. — Chilian 
madi.) A composite plant, Madia sativa, 
native in Chili; cultivated for the oil (m. oil) 
obtained from its seeds. 

Madid (me-did), a. Now rare. 1615. [- L. 
madidus, t. madére be wet; see -ID'.] Wet, 
moist. 

Madly (mæ'dli), adv. ME. [f. MAD a. + 
-LY*.] In an insane or foolish manner. 

Madman (madmen). ME. [orig. two 
words.] One who is insane; a lunatic. Also, 
one who behaves like a lunatic, a wildly 
foolish person. 

I have been a m. and a fool 1843. 

tMa-dnep. Also -nip. 1597. [f. MAD a. + 
mep, nip NEEP.] The Cow Parsnip, Hera- 
cleum sphondylium —1712. 

Madness (mm-dnés) ME. [f. MAD a. + 
-NESS.] 1. Mental disease, insanity; mania. 
Also (in animals) rabies. 2. Extravagant folly 
ME. 3. Ungovernable anger, rage, fury 1005. 
4. Extravagant excitement; ecstasy 1596. 

2. To advance towards London would have been 
m. MACAULAY. 3. The m. of the people soon sub- 
sided GIBBON. 4. Such a hare is m. the youth, to 
Bin ore the meshes of good counsaile the cripple 

HAKS. 

Madonna (midg-na). 1584. [- It. madonna, 
i.e. ma, old unstressed form of mia my 
G- L. mea), donna lady (:- L. domina); cf. 
Mapaw.] |i. ta. As an Italian form of 
address or title: My lady, madam ~1827. fb. 
An Italian lady —1639. 2. a, An Italian desig- 
nation of the Virgin Mary; usu. with (he. b. 
A picture or statue of the Virgin Mary. 1644. 

2. A faire Madonna of Pietro Perugino, painted on 
the wall EVELYN. ‘Ave Mary’ was her moan, ‘M., 
sad is night and morn’ TENNYSON. 

attrib. and Comb., as M.-braided a., (of the hair) 
braided on each side of the face, after the manner 
of the M. in Italian representations; M. lily, the 
AIT Lily, Lilium candidum, as in pictures of the 


Madras (mádra:s). 1833. 1. Name of a 
city and province of India; used attrib. in the 
names of things produced there or originally 
connected therewith : Madras (net) muslin, 
à handsome, but eoarse make of muslin, pro- 
duced in several varieties; M. work, the 
work executed upon M. handkerchiefs; etc. 
1804. 2. In full M. handkerchief: a bright- 
coloured handkerchief of silk and cotton 
worn by the negroes of the W. Indies as a. 
head-dress, ‘formerly exported from Madras’ 
(Yule). 

Madrasah (midrv-sa), medresseh (me- 
drese). 1630. [Different pronunciations of 
Arab. madrasa, f. darasa study.) A Moslem 
college. 

Madre-perl. rare. 
madre mother + perla PEARL.) 
pearl. LONGF. 


i- It. madreperla, f. 
Mother-of- 


Madrepore (m:e:drípo*i. 1751. [- Fr. 
madrépore or mod.L. madrepora — It. 
madrepora, presumably f. madre mother 


(perh. in allusion to the prolific growth of the 
*plant') + poro, L. porus PORE sb., or L. 
põrus — Gr. nôpos calcareous stone, stalactite.] 
Formerly, any perforate coral; now usually, 
a polypidom of the genus Madrepora or 
family Madreporidx; also, the animal pro- 
ducing this. 

Hence Madropo-ric a. pertaining or related to, 
consisting or characteristic of, madrepore coral; 
resembling madrepore coral, as certain structures 
in echinoderms 1817. Ma:drepo-riform «. hay- 
ing the form or characters of madrepore coral 
1840. Madrepo-rite, t(a) Palzont. fossil madre- 
pore ~1843; (b) Min. a calcareous rock resembling 
madrepore 1802; (c) Zool. a madreporic body in 
echinoderms 1877. 

\Madrier (mæ-driə1). 1704. [Fr.] Fortif. 
A thick plank used for various purposes, as 
to receive the mouth of a petard, to support 
the earth in mines or fortifications, ete. 

Madrigal (mæ-drigăl). 1588. [- It. madri- 
gale :- med.L. matricalis mother- (cf. med.L. 
ecclesia matrix mother church); see MATRIX.] 
1. A short lyrical poem of amatory character. 
2. Mus. An old style of contrapuntal un- 
accompanied part-song for several voices; 
also loosely, applied to other part-songs 1588. 
3. transf. and fig. A song, ditty 1589. 

1. He [Clément Marot] was. . the restorer of the 
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m. WARTON. 2. And who shall silence all the airs 
and madrigalls that whisper softnes in chambers 
Mur. 3. By shallow Rivers, to whose fals 
Melodious birds sing Madrigals MARLOWE. 
Hence Madriga-lian a. pertaining to, consisting 
or characteristic of, or dealing with madrigals 
1848. Ma-drigalist, a writer or composer of 
madrigals 1789. 

Madroño (madré-n’o). Also madrona, 
madrone. 1850. [Sp.] A handsome ever- 
green tree of western N. America, Arbutus 
Menziesii, having a very hard wood and bear- 
ing yellow berries. 

Madwort (ms:d,wpat). 1597. [perh. tr. L, 
alyssum — Gr. GAvooov, f. à- A pref. 14 + Ajooa 
rabies.] 1. A herb of the genus Alyssum. 2. 
The Trailing Catehweed, Asperugo procum- 
bens, (Also called German m.) 1760. 

Mæcenas (misi-nes) Pl. Mzecenases, 
tMecenates (-é^tiz). 1561. A Roman 
knight, the patron of Horace and Virgil. 
Hence: A generous patron of literature or 
art; occas. gen. a patron. 

Maelstrom (mé'lstróm). 1682. [- early 
mod.Du. maelstrom (now maalstroom), f. 
maalen grind, whirl round + stroom STREAM, 
whence the Scand. forms, e.g. Sw. malstróm.] 
A famous whirlpool on the west coast of 
Norway, formerly supposed to suck in and 
destroy all vessels within a long radius. Also 
transf. a great whirlpool. Also fig. 

Menad (mi-ned). 1579. [—- L. Meenas, 
Menad-— Gr. Mawés, Mawað-, f. palveoða: rave.) 
A Bacchante. Hence Meena-dic a. charac- 
teristic of a M.; infuriated. 


\Maestoso (maestó:so) 1724. [It., = 
majestic.] Mus. A direction: To be executed 
majestically. 


(Maestro (maestro). 1797. [It., = master.] 
A masterin music; a great composer, teacher, 
or conductor. 

tMaffick (mæ'fik), v. 1900 (no longer used). 
[Back-formation from mafficking (= the 
place-name Mafeking treated joc. as a pres. 
pple..] intr. A journalistic word, used to 
designate the extravagant behaviour of the 
London crowds on the relief of Mafeking (17 
May, 1900); also transf. 

Maffle (me'f’l), v. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
[Cf. early mod.Du. maffelen move the 
jaws.] 1, intr. To stammer; to mumble. 2. 
To bungle; to delay, waste time 1781. 3. 
trans. To confuse, bewilder, muddle 1820. 
Hence Ma-ffler. Ma-fflingly adv. 

\|Mafia (mafra). Also maffia. 1875. [Sici- 
lian.] In Sicily, the spirit of hostility to law 
and its ministers, often manifesting itself in 
vindictive crimes. Also, the body of those 
who share in this spirit. 

Mag (meg), sb.! ME. [Short for Mar- 
garet.) Used as a personal name in various 
prov. phr.; also, as a proper name for a mag- 
pie, hence = MAGPIE. 

Mag (meg), sb." slang. Also meg. 1781. 
[Of unkn. origin.] A halfpenny. 

Mag (meg), sb." 1801. Abbrev. of MAGA- 
ZINE (sense 5 b). So Maga (mæ'gă), abbrev. 
for Blackwood’s Magazine 1825. 

Mag, sb.‘ 1920. Abbrev. of MAGNETO. 

Mag (meg), v. Also meg. 1810. [f. 
MAGPIE. Cf. Maa sb.'] intr. To chatter. So 
Mag sb.* chatter, talk; a chatterbox 1778. 

Magazine (mægăzīn), sb. 1583. [= Fr. 
magasin — It. magazzino — Arab. makdzin, 
pl. of makzan store-house, f. kazana store up.] 
1. A storehouse or repository for goods or 
merchandise; a warehouse, depot. Now rare. 
Also fig. b. transf. of a country or district 
1596. c. A portable receptacle for articles of 
value. Now rare. 1708. 2. Mil. a. gen. A 
building in which are stored arms, ammuni- 
tion, and provisions for an army. b. spec. A 
powder magazine. 1596. Also fig. 3. a. Mil. 
The contents of a magazine; a store. Also 
collect. pl. Stores, provisions, munitions of 
war; armament, military equipment 1589. 
Also fig. b. gen. A store, heap; ta wardrobe 
1615. Also fig. 14. A victualling ship; more 
fully magazine(s ship 1624. 5. ta. Used in the 
titles of books, with sense: A storehouse of 
information —1802. b. A periodical publica- 
tion containing articles by various writers, 
intended chiefly for the general reader 1731. 
6. a. A chamber in a repeating rifle, machine- 
gun, etc., containing a supply of cartridges 
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which are fed automatically to the breech 
1867. b. A case for carrying a supply of 
cartridges 1892. C. A reservoir or supply- 
chamber in a machine, stove, battery, ete. 
b. Constantinople. . Aleppo. „and pea Cayro 

are the three Maggezzines of the whole Empire 
{imugow. 2. Here Irish wit is seen! When 
nothing’s left that's worth defence, We build a m. 

SWIFT. 3. a. A corps of 5000 men..had carried 
away à m. of arms WELLINGTON. b. A..m. of 
flesh, milk, butter, and cheese DE FOE. k 

attrib. and Comb., as m. article, -editor; m. rifle; 
m, gun, a gun (i.e. either a cannon or rifle, etc.) 
provided with a ‘magazine’ (sense 6 a); -stove, 
one having a fuel-chamber which supplies coal to 
the fire by some self-feeding process. Hence 
Magazi'ne v. (now rare) trans. to lay up in or as 
in a magazine 1643; intr. to conduct a magazine 
1763. Magaziner (1758), -i'nist (1821) one who 
writes for magazines. Magazi-nish a. 1794. 

Magdalen, Magdalene (mæ'gdălčn, -lin). 
ME. [From the Magdalen (xiv, Chaucer), 
after (O)Fr. la Madeleine — eccl.L. (Maria) 
Magdalēna, -léné — Gr. (Mapla h) May8aAnrij 
(Mary) of Magdala, a town on the Sea of 
Galilee in Palestine. The vernacular form of 
the word (adopted through Fr.) is MAUDLIN, 
whence the pronunc. (m6-dlin) in the names 
of Magdalen and Magdalene Colleges.] 1. a. 
The Magdalen(e: a disciple of Christ named 
Mary (Luke 8:2), commonly identified with 
the 'sinner' of Luke 7:37, and therefore 
appearing in Western hagiology as a repen- 
tant harlot elevated to saintship. b. A pic- 
ture of Mary Magdalen 1661. 2. transf. One 
whose history resembles that of the Magda- 
len; spec. a reformed prostitute 1693. 3. 
[Short for M. hospilal.] A home for the re- 
formation of prostitutes 1766. 4. A kind of 
peach 1706. 

Comb.: M. day, the feast of St. Mary Magdalen, 
22 July; M. asylum, charity, home, hospital, 
house = sense 3. 

fMagdaleon. 1450. [~ med.L. magdaleo, 
zon- (also late and med.L. -io, -ium), whence 
Fr. magdaléon (xvi), f. Gr. u«y5aMa dough or 
bread-crumb (Galen).] Pharmacy. A cylin- 
drical roll of plaster, salve, or any medicinal 
substance. 

Mage (mé'ds), arch. ME. [Anglicized f. 
Macus. Cf, (O)Fr. mage.) 1. A magician; 
transf. a person of wisdom and learning. 
2. pl. The Magi 1584. 

Magellan (máge-lün) 1638. Eng. form of 
the name of Fernão de Magalhães (? 1470— 
1521), the Portuguese navigator who first 
passed through the Straits of M. into the 
Pacific Ocean; used attrib. (or in possessive) 
= MaGELLANI. Hence Magellanic a. 
[mod.L. Magellanicus] pertaining to or 
named after Magellan 1602. 

M. clouds, two large globular cloudy spots 
formed of nebule and clusters of stars, visible in 
the southern hemisphere. 

Magenta (midge-nta). 1860. Name of a 
brilliant crimson aniline dye, discovered 
Shortly after the date, 1859, of the battle of 
Magenta, in Northern Italy. Also attrib. or 


Magged (mmwgd) a. 1867. [Of unkn. 
origin.] Naul. Worn, fretted; as, a m. brace. 

Maggot (meegót). ME. [perh. AFr. alt. of 
ME. maddo(c)k, earlier madek (cf. maked xv) = 
ON. madkr (Da. madike), a k-derivative (see 
“OCK and cf. MAWKISH) of the base of OF. 
mapa, mapu = OS. matho, OHG. mado (Du., 
p. made), Goth. mapa :- Gme. *mapon, 

‘mapo, of unkn. origin. For the change of k 
to g cf. flagon, sugar.) 1. A worm or grub; 
chiefly applied to the larva of the cheese-fly 
and the flesh-üy or blue-bottle. Also fig. 
2. A whimsical fancy; a crotchet 1625. 3. A 
Whimsical or capricious person 1681. 

1. Red m.: the larva of the wheat-midge. 2. She's 
Bremer m her ves os being loved for her 
kiango . ence la-ggoty a. full of 

Ma-ggot-pie. Obs. exc. dial. 1573. [f. ME. 
Magote — Fr. Margot, pet name for Mar- 
guerite Margaret + PIE sb.] A magpie. 

Magi (mét-dsoi), sb. pl.: see MAGUs. 

Magian (mé^dsiün). 1578. [f. L. MAGUS + 
“TAN. ] A. sb. One of the Magi; a follower of or 
believer in the Magi; a magician, wizard. 

. adj. Of or pertaining to the Magi 1716; 
Magical (Keats). Hence Ma-gianism, the 
tenets or doctrines of the Magi 1716. 
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(superseded by magie) — late L. magica 
(magicé Pliny) — Gr. payuń, subst. use (sc. 
7o art) of uayuxós, f. náyos MAGUS.] 1. The 
pretended art of influencing the course of 
events by conipelling the agency of spiritual 
beings, or by bringing into operation some 
occult controlling principle of nature; 
sorcery, witchcraft. Also, the practice of this 
art. tb. A magical procedure or rite; also 
concr. a charm, fetish —1814. 2. fig. A secret 
and over-mastering influence, resembling 
magic in its effects 1611. 3. transf. The art of 
producing (by legerdemain, optical illusion, 
ete.) surprising phenomena resembling the 
results of ‘magic’; conjuring 1831. 

1. M., which means the unnatural interference 
with nature 1884. Black m. [= Fr. magie noire]: 
modern name for the kind of m. that involved the 
invocation of devils; opp. to white m. [— Fr. 
magie blanche]. Natural m.: that which did not 
involve recourse to the agency of personal 
spirits. 2. Oh Royall Peece: There's Magick in thy 
Maiestie SHAKS. 

Magic (ma-dsik) a. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
magique — L. magicus — Gr. uayıxós, lit. per- 
taining to the Magi, f. u&yos; see MAGUS, -IC.] 
1. Of or pertaining to magic. Also, working 
or produced by enchantment. Not used 
predicatively. b. Of a material object, a 
diagram, etc.: Employed in magic rites, 
endued with magic powers, enchanted 1697. 
2. Producing appearances or results like 
those of sorcery 1696. 

1. To magike artes against my will I bend SUR- 
REY. b. M. glass, mirror: one in which the spec- 
tator upposed to see the representation of 
future nts or distant scenes; often fig. 2. 
Longings..that..the m. curtain [would] once 
more arise SCOTT. 

Phr. M. square: a square divided into smaller 
squares, each containing a number, 80 arranged 
that the sum of the figures in a row, vertical, 
horizontal, or diagonal, is always the same. M. 
circle: an arrangement of numbers in concentric 
circles with radial divisions, with arithmetical 
properties similar to those of the magic square. 

So Magical a. magic; resembling magic in ac- 
tion or effect; produced as by magic 1555. 
Ma-gically adv. 

Magician (mádsi.án) ME. [- (O)Fr. 
magicien, f. late L. magica MAGIC sb.; see 
-ICIAN.] One skilled in magic; a necromancer, 
wizard. Also occas., a conjuror. 
fig. The M. of the North [i.e. Walter Scott] 1877. 

Magic la-ntern. 1696. [tr. mod.L. later- 
na magica.) An optical instrument by means 
of which a magnified image of a picture on 
glass is thrown upon a white screen or wallin 
a darkened room. 

Magilp, var. of MEGILP. 

Magism (mé'-d3iz’m). 1844. [f. L. magus 
+ -IsM.] The beliefs, principles, and practices 
of the Magi. 

\(Magister (madgi:stoa). 1756. A medieval 
and mod.L. title of academic rank, usu. ren- 
dered by MASTER, but occas. employed Hist. 
or in speaking of foreign universities. 

Magisterial (m:edgisti"riàl a. 1632. [- 
med.L. magisterialis, f. late L. magisterius, f. 
L. magister MASTER sb.'; see -AL!, -IAL.] Of or 
pertaining to a master or a magistrate. +1. 
Of or pertaining to a master-workman; dis- 
playing a master's skill -1683. 2. Of or per- 
taining to one qualified to speak with 
authority ; authoritative. Of persons: Having 
the bearing or authority of a master; occas. 
dictatorial. 1632. 3. Of, pertaining to, or 
proper to a magistrate or magistrates. Of 
persons: Holding the office of a magistrate. 
Of an inquiry: Conducted by magistrates. 


1660. t4. Alch. and Med. = MAGISTRAL 2. 
—1722. 15. quasi-sb. or sb. MAGISTERY 3. 
—1662. 


2. These M. Propositions don't Dispute for Be- 
lief, but demand it COLLIER. A M. Air and too 
much Heat and Passion appear in their Writings 
BENTLEY. 3. The m. inquiry into the charge of 
arson 1885. Hence t Magisteriality, mastership, 
authoritative position. Ma:giste-rial-ly adv., 


T-ness. 
IMagisterium  (miredsisti?rijm). — 1593. 
[L., = next.] tl. Alch. = MAGISTERY 3 a. 


—1675. 2. R. C. Theol. The teaching function 
of the Church 183. . 

Magistery (me-dsistéri). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1566. [- L. magisterium the office of a master; 
in med.L. the philosopher's stone; f. magister 
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MASTER sb.; see -ERY.] fl. = MAGISTRACY 2, 8. 
—1585. 12. The quality or functions of a 
master; mastership, authoritative appear- 
ance. b. The office of a (Grand) Master. 
-1706. 3. Alch., Med., etc. a. A master 
principle of nature; a potent transmuting or 
curative quality or agency; a substance that 
has this quality, e.g. the philosopher’s stone 
1594. b. A product or result of transmutation 
1605. c. The concentrated essence of a sub- 
stance 1641. d. The residuum obtained by 
precipitation from an acid solution, e.g. m. 
of bismuth, etc.; a precipitate 1602. e. A 


specific 1669. 

Magistracy (mæ-dzistrăsi). — 1577. [f. 
MAGISTRATE; see -ACY.] fl. The condition 
of being a magistrate —1693. 2. The office of 
a magistrate; occas. conduct in office as à 
magistrate. Now rare. 1577. 3. Magistrates 
collectively 1601. 

Magistral (madzi:stral). 1572. |- Fr. 
magistral or L. magistralis, f. magister; see 
MASTER, -AL'.] A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, 
or befitting a master; authoritative, dog- 
matic. Now rare. 1605. 2. Pharmacy. Of a 
remedy, a formula; Devised by a physician 
for a particular case; opp. to OFFICINAL 1605. 
tb. By some writers taken to mean: Sover- 
eign, supremely effective —1678. 3. Fortif. 
Leading, principal, master —1828. 4. occas. 
Having the title of ‘Master’; of or pertaining 
to a master or masters 1837. 

1. Your assertion. .is more Magistrall, then true 
1641. 2. Some Magistrall Opiate 1638, 3. M. line: 
in field fortifications, the interior crest line; in per- 
manent fortifications, usually the line of the top of 
the escarp of each work, 4. The men are rebuked, 
in the m. homilies, for their ingratitude in striking 
RUSKIN. 

B. sb. 11. Pharmacy. A magistral prepara- 
tion or formula -1670. 2. Fortif. = Magistral 
line. (See A. 3.) 1853. |3. Metallurgy. (Sp. 
(maxistra:l).] Roasted copper pyrites used in 
the reduction of silver ore 1839. 

Hence +Magistra-lity, the quality or con- 
dition of being m.; quasi-coner. a dogmatic utte: 
ance; in Med. a special prescription, +Magi-s: 
trally adv. 

Magistrand (muedsistrend). Se. 1642. 
[- med.L. magistrandus, gerund. pple. of 
magistrari become a Master (of Arts).] Orig., 
in Scottish Universities, an Arts student in 
the fourth, or highest, class; later, one in the 
fourth year. Now, in official use, only at 
Aberdeen. 

Magistrate (me-dgistrét) ME. [- L. 
magistratus, f. magister ; see MASTER, -ATE! 1 a. 
Cf. Fr. magistrat.| +1. The office and dignity 
of a magistrate —1530. 2. A civil officer 
charged with the administration of the laws, 
a member of the executive government ME. 
3. spec. A ‘justice of the peace’ (see JUSTICE 
sb. III. 3); also applied to salaried officials 
having criminal jurisdiction of the first in- 
stance; as, police, stipendiary, and, in Ireland, 
resident m. 1688. 

2. The king was too eminent a m. to be trusted 
with discretionary power HUME. Chief m., first 
m.: in a monarchy, the sovereign; in a republic 
usually the president. Hence Ma-gistrateship. 
{+Magistra-tic, Magistra-tical a. of, pertaining 
to, or befitting a m. or magistrates. Magistra-ti- 
cally adv. 

Magistrature (me-d3istrétita). 1672. [- 
Fr. magistrature, t. magistrat; see prec. 
1. The dignity or office of a magistrate; 
occas. the exercise of the office; with a and 
pl. an individual office. b. The term of a 
magistrate’s office 1720. 2. collect. = MAGIS- 
TRACY 3. 1679. 

Magma (me-gmi). ME. [- L. magma 
(sense 1), Gr. uáyųa, f. root of páocew knead.] 
11. The dregs that remain from a semi-liquid 
substance after the liquid part has been re- 
moved by pressure or evaporation —1856. 
2. Any erude mixture of mineral or organic 
matters in the state of a thin paste 1681. 
3. Geol. a. One of two or more supposed strata 
of fluid or semi-fluid matter lying beneath 
the earth's crust. b. The amorphous basis of 
certain porphyritic rocks. 1804. Hence 
Magmattic a. 

Magna Charta, Magna Carta (mægnă 
ka-até). 1568. [med.L., ‘great charter’.] 
The Great Charter of English personal and 
Political liberty, obtained from King John in 
1215. Also transf. and fig. 
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fliMagna:le, pl. -alia. 1623. [sing. de- 
duced from eccl.L. magnalia miracles, subst. 
use of n. pl. of magnalis wonderful, f. L. 
magnus great; see -AL'.] A great or wonder- 
ful thing —1702; pl. wonders 1645-81. 

tMagnaility. (f. eccl.L. magnalia (see 
prec.) + -ITY.] A great or wonderful thing. 
Sm T. BROWNE. 

Magnanimity (mwgnünimiti) ME. [- 
(O)Fr. magnanimité — L. magnanimitas, f. 
magnanimus; see next, -my.] fl. The 
(vague) name of a virtue in medireval ethics 
~1526. 12. Lofty courage; fortitude —1801. 
3. As tr. Aristotle's jpeyaAopuyla ‘greatness of 
soul’ (see Eth. N. iv. 3). Also, loftiness of 
thought or purpose. Now rare. 1598. 4. 
Nobility of feeling; superiority to petty re- 
sentment or jealousy 1771. b. pl. Instances 
of this 1639. +5. Magnificence. Sm T. 
BROWNE. 

4. It may be m. in Lord Mansfield to despise 
attacks made upon himself BURKE. 

Magnanimous (megnenimos), a. Also 
j-ious. 1584, [f. L. magnanimus (f. magnus 
great + animus mind; repr. Gr. ueyaAójvxos) + 
-ous.] 1, Great in courage; nobly valiant, 
Also, proceeding from or manifesting high 
courage. ?Obs. 2. High-souled; lofty of pur- 
pose; noble in feeling or conduct. Now esp.: 
Superior to petty resentment or jealousy. 
1598. 

1. The incouragement, that the magnanimious 
Cesar gaue vnto his souldiours 1584. 2. Pitch thy 
behaviour low, thy projects high; So shalt thou 
humble and m. be G. HERBERT, They knew.. 
what strength was, that would not bend But in m. 
meekness WORDSW. Hence Magna-nimous-ly 
adv., -ness (rare). 

Magnate (mmgné't). Chiefly pl. ME. [~ 
late L. (Vulg.) pl. magnates, f. magnus great; 
perh, infi, in xvin by Fr. magnat.] 1. A great 
man; à noble; a person of great influence or 
eminence in any sphere; now spec. one 
prominent in the management of a large 
industry or enterprise, as, an oil magnate 
(U.S). 2. In Hungary, and formerly in 
Poland, a member of the Upper House in the 
Diet 1797. 

Magne- (me-gni), irreg. comb. form for 
MAGNETO-, as in Ma:gne-cry'stal, a crystal 
acted upon by magnetism; etc. 1831. 

+Magnes. ME. [- L. magnes — Gr. uéyvns, 
for ó Máyvys A(6os (also ó Mayvijrns Mos, ń) Mos 

Mayvfjris) the Magnesian stone. See MAGNET.) 
A magnet, loadstone —1750. Also m.-stone 
b. transf. Magnetic virtue. EVELYN. 

Magnesia (megni-f'i), ME. [- med.L. 
magnesia = Gr. (4) Mays (Alðos) ‘the 
Magnesian stone’; see prec.) fl. Alch. A 
mineral said to be an ingredient of the 
philosopher's stone —1610. 12, = MANGANESE 
1. Also black m. (opp. to twhite m. = mod.L. 
magnesia alba = 3) 1797. 3. a. Orig., and 
still pop., applied to hydrated magnesium 
carbonate, a white earthy powder, used as 
an antacid and cathartic. b. In mod. 
Chemistry, an alkaline earth, now recog- 
nized as the oxide of magnesium (MgO), 
1755. Hence Magne:sian a. of, pertaining 
to, or containing m.; in M. limestone Geol. 
= DOLOMITE. 

Magnesic (mægnisik), a. 1877. [f. MAG- 
NESIA and MAGNESIUM + -I0.] a. Containing 
magnesia. b. Of, pertaining to, or containing 
magnesium, * 

Magnesite (mre:gnisoit). 1815. [f. MAG- 
NESIA + -ITE! 2 b.] Min. Carbonate of mag- 
nesium, occurring commonly in compact 
white masses, but occas. crystalline. 
“Magnesium (megni-zidm, -t-s'm). 1808. 
[f. MAGNESIA; see -IUM.] Chem. 11. = MAN- 
GANESE 1. Sir H. Davy. 2. A chemical ele- 
ment, one of the ‘metals of the alkaline 
earths’, being the base of magnesia. Symbol 
Mg. Found only in composition. 1812. 

Comb.: m. light, a brilliant light produced by the 
combustion of m.; m. ribbon, thread, wire, a 
thin strip or wire of m. prepared for burning. 

Magnet (me-gnét). 1440. [- L. magneta 
(whence OFr. magnete, perh. in part the 
source), acc. of magnes MAGNES.] 1. Min. = 
LOADSTONE; a variety of magnetic (proto- 
sesquioxide of iron) having the power of 
attracting iron and steel, and other proper- 
ties. 2. A piece of loadstone; also, a piece of 
iron or steel to which the characteristic 
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properties of loadstone have been imparted 
by contact, by induction, or by means of an 
electric current. When a magnet is sus- 
pended freely, one of its poles (hence called 
the north pole) points approximately north, 
and the other (the south pole) approximately 
South. 1025. b. Any body possessing the 
properties characteristic of a magnet 1797. 
3. fig. Something which attracts 1055. 

1. In midst of this white City stands a Castle 
built of M. Miur. 2. Bar m., a polarized rod of 
iron, now much used in the construction of electro- 
magnetic apparatus. Natural m.: one consisting. 
of loadstone; opp. to artificial m. 3. Two magnets, 
heaven and earth, allure to bliss, The larger load- 
stone that, the nearer this DRYDEN. 

attrib. and Comb., as m. core, the rod or bar of 
soft magnetized iron placed in the middle of an 
electro-magnet; m. helix, a coil of wire such as 
surrounds the core of an electro-magnet. 

Magnetic (megne-tik). 1632. [- late L. 
magneticus, f. L. magneta; see MAGNET, -I0.] 
A. adj. 1, Having the properties of a magnet; 
pertaining to a magnet or to magnetism; pro- 
ducing, caused by, or operating by means of 
magnetism 1634. 2. fig. Having powers of 
attraction; very seductive. Now often witha 
tinge of sense 4. 1632. 3. Applied to all bodies 
which are acted upon by the loadstone; also, 
= PARAMAGNETIC 1837. 4. Pertaining to 
animal magnetism; mesmeric 1800. 

2. That m. influence which irresistibly draws our 
feet to spots on which our imagination had long 
fed M. PATTISON. 4. As if he had been in a m. 
slumber DIOKENS. 

B, sb. tl. = MaGnet—1671. 2. a. Any metal 
which is acted upon by the loadstone 1847. 
b. A paramagnetic body 1890. 3, Magnetics: 
the science of magnetism 1786. So Magne-ti- 
cal a.; -ly adv., t-ness. 

Magnetico- (mrgne:tiko), used (rarely) as 
comb. form of MAGNETIC = ‘magnetic 
and. .’. 

Magneti-ferous, a. 1832. [f. MAGNET + 


-FEROUS.] Producing or conducting mag- 
netism. 
Magnetism  (mu'gnétiz'm) 1616. [- 


mod.L. magnetismus; see MAGNET, -ISM.] 1. 
"The characteristic properties of the magnet; 
magnetic phenomena and their laws. Also, 
the natural agency concerned in producing 
these phenomena; now regarded as a modifi- 
cation of energy. b. fig. Attractive power, 
esp. personal charm or ascendancy; occas. 
with a tinge of sense 3. 1655. 2. The science 
which treats of magnetic phenomena 1828. 
3. Short for animal magnetism (see ANIMAL) = 
MESMERISM 1785. 

1. Terrestrial m.: the magnetic properties of the 
earth, consisting as a whole, b. Now, m. is among 


the highest qualities which an American popular 
leader can 88 BRYOE. 


Magnetist (mwe'gnétist). 1761. [f. MAGNET 


+ -IT.] 1. One skilled in the science of 
magnetism. 2, One who practises animal 
magnetism; a mesmerist. Also animal m. 
1802. 


Magnetite (me-gnétoit). 1851. [- G. 
magnetit (Haidinger, 1845); see MAGNET, -ITE! 
2 b.] Min. Proto-sesquioxide of iron, which 
is readily attracted by the magnet; magnetic 
oxide of iron. 

Magnetizable (m:e'gnéteizüb'l, a. 1797. 
If. MAGNETIZE + -ABLE.] Capable of being 
magnetized. Hence Ma:gnetizabi-lity. 

Magnetize (ms'gnétoiz v. 1785. [f. 
MAGNET + -IZB.] 1. trans. To charge with 
magnetic properties 1801. 2. intr. To become 
magnetic. (Ducts.) 3. trans. To attract as a 
magnet does. Chiefly fig. (with mixture of 
sense 4), to subdue or win by personal charm. 
1835. 4. To influence by animal magnetism ; 
to mesmerize. Also fig. 1785. 

1. To m. a steel bar 1801. 3. External Nature is 
..an enchantress who magnetises the human 
spirit MozuEY. Hence Ma:gnetiza:tion, the 
action of magnetizing or condition of being 
magnetized, Ma-gnetizer, one who or that which 
magnetizes; esp. a mesmerist. 

Magneto (mmgni-to), sb. 1882. Colloq. 
abbrev. for magneto-electric machine; spec. 
theignition apparatus of internal combustion 
engines. 

Magneto- (megni‘to-), repr. comb. form of 
Gr. u&yrzs, u&yvyr-, MAGNET denoting processes 
carried on by magnetie means, or the appli- 
cation of magnetism to departments of art or 
industry; as in m.-therapy, the treatment 
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of disease by the external application of 
metal plates inducing magnetic electricity; 


ete. 

Magne:to-ele-ctric, a. 1831. Pertaining to 
electric phenomena involving electrie cur- 
rents induced in conductors by the relative 
motion of these conductors with respect to 
either permanent magnets or electro-mag- 
nets; as, magnelo-electric induction. 

Magneto-electric machine: first used by Fara- 
day, in 1831, to denote a machine generating cur- 
rents by magneto-electric induction; by later 
writers employed in various limited senses, and in 
recent times commonly limited to the machines 
with permament steel magnets; see O.E.D. 80 
Magne:to-ele:ctrical a, 

Magne:to-electri-city. 1832. Electricity 
generated by the relative movement of elec- 
tric conductors and magnets of any kind. 

Magne-togram. 1884. [f. MAGNETO- + 
-GRAM.] The automatic record of magnetic 
needles. 

Magnetograph (migni-tograf). 1847. 
MAGNETO- + -GRAPH.] l. An instrument 
cording automatically the movements of the 
magnetometer. Also attrib. 2. = MAGNETO- 
GRAM. (U.S. Dicts.) 

Magnetometer (mmegnite mites). 1827. 
[7 Fr. magnétométre; see MAGNETO-, -METER.] 
An instrument for measuring magnetic 
forces, esp. terrestrial magnetism. Hence 
Magne:tometric, -al a. of, pertaining to, 
or measured by the m. Magneto-metry, 
measurement by means of the m. 

Mafne:tomo:tor. 1823. [f. MAGNETO- + 
Moron.] A voltaic series of large plates pro- 
ducing a great quantity of electricity of low 
intensity, adapted to the exhibition of elec- 
tro-magnetic phenomena. 

Magnifiable (me-gnifoiib’l), a. [f. MAG- 
NIFY + -ABLE.] Capable of being magnified. 
Sm T. BROWNE. 

Magnific (mmegni-fik), a. Now literary and 
arch. Also tmagnifique. 1490. [- (O)Fr. 
magnifique or L. magnificus, f. magnus gre: 
see -FMIC.] tl. Renowned, glorious —1669. 
= MAGNIFICENT 2. —1055. 3. = MAGNIFICENT 
3, 4. 1490. 4. Imposing by vastness or dig- 
nity. Of language, etc.: Exalted, sublimo; 
occas. in derisive sense, grandiloquent. 1558. 
15. Of compositions, titles, etc.: Serving to 
magnify or extol —1667. 

3. The pillared dome m. heaved Its ample roof 
THOMSON. 4. Power. .God’s gift m, BROWNING. 

Magnifical (mægni'fikăl), a. 1538. |f. as 
prec. + -AL'.] = Maaniric. Hence Magni 
fically adv. (arch.). 

Magnificat (mmgni-fiket). ME. [L., 9rd 
pers. sing. pres. ind. of magnificare MAGNI 
FY.] 1. The hymn of the Virgin Mary in Luke 
1:40—55 (in the Vulgate beginning Magnificat 
anima mea Dominum), used as a canticle. 2. 
transf. A song of praise; a prean 1614. 

+Magni'ficate, v. 1598. [- magnificat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of L. magnificare; sec MAGNIFY, 
-ATE'.] trans. = MAGNIFY v. —1672. 

Magnification (megnifiké'-fon). — 1625 
[In sense ‘laudation’ — eccl.L. magnificatio, 
f. as prec.; Bee -I0N. In sense ‘apparent en- 
largement? f. MAGNIFY; see -FIOATION.] ‘The 
action of magnifying or condition of being 
magnified; laudation; enlargement. Also 
quasi-concr. a magnified reproduction. 

Magnificence (megni-fiséns). ME. [~ Fr. 
magnificence or L. magnificentia; see next, 
-ENOE.] 1. The name of one of the Aristote- 
lian and scholastic ‘ virtues’, repr. Gr. peyaAo- 
npénea, liberality of expenditure combined 
with good taste. 12. Sovereign bounty or 
munificence —1647. 13. Glory; greatness of 
nature or reputation —1607. 4. Sumptuous- 
ness or splendour of surroundings or appoint- 
ments ME. tb. An instance of this; a splen- 
did ceremony —1674. 5, Grandeur or imposing 
beauty of appearance. fAlso pl. features of 
magnificence. ME. 6. A title of honour, 
applied to kings and other distinguished per- 
sons. Obs. exc. Hist. or as a foreign title. ME. 

1. Thanne comth M., that is to seyn, whan a man 
dooth and perfourneth grete werkes of goodnesse 
CHAUCER, 4. Nor doth this grandeur and majestic 
show Of luxury, though call'd m.,. .allure mine 
eye Mint. 5. Not Babilon, Nor great Alcairo such 
m. Equal'd in all thir glories MILT. So Magni-fi- 
cency; also with a and pl. 

Magnificent (mexgni-fistnt), a. 1513. (- Fr. 


t. 
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magnificent or L. magnificent-, alt. stem of 
magnificus, after benevolens (var. of -volus); 
see MAGNIFIC, -ENT.] 1. Characterized by 
tness of achievement or by conduct be- 
fitting lofty position. Obs. exc. as a titular 
epithet, e.g. in Lorenzo the M., etc. 2. 
Royally lavish or munificent (now rare) 1579. 
3. Splendid, stately; living. in splendour and 
pomp 1526. 4. Sumptuously constructed or 
adorned; also, imposingly beautiful 1540. 
5. Of immaterial things: Imposing, exalted 
1639. 6. Used to express admiration 1704. 

2. A Prince is neuer so m., As when hee's sparing 
to inrich a few With th' iniuries of many MASSIN- 
GER. 4. That m. Temple of Salomon 1540. 6. The 
day was m. 1860. Hence Magni-ficently adv. 

\Magnifico (mrgni-fiko). 1573. [It = 
Maaniric.] Title bestowed upon the mag- 
nates of Venice; also fransf. 

Magnifier (me-gnifoior). 1550. [f. MAGNIFY 
v. + -ER.] One who or that which magnifies. 


Also fig. d 

Magnify (mægnifəi), v. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
magnifier or L. magnificare, f. magnificus; see 
Maono, -Wy, Sense 4 is in Eng. only.) 
1, trans. To speak or act for the glory of (a 
person or thing); to laud, extol (arch.). 2. To 
make greater in size, status, importance, or 
qualities; to enlarge, augment. Now rare. 
ME. 3. trans. To represent as great or 
greater; to exaggerate 1759. 4. To increase 
the apparent size of an object by artificial 
means. Also absol. 1005. 5. intr. ‘A cant 
word for (o have effect’ (J.); to signify. Now 
dial. 1712, 

1. If the invention of the ship was thought so 
noble. .how much more are letters to be magnified, 
which as ships pass through the vast seas of time 
Bacon. 4. fig. The effects of fogs upon our estima- 
tion of dimension. .are well known: men are 
magnified to giants KANE. 

Magnifying glass, a glass lens, or combination 
of lenses, used to increase the apparent size of any 
object seen through it 1665. 

Magniloquence (mmegni-lékwéns). 1023. 
If. next; see -ENOE.] The quality of being 
magniloquent. 

Magniloquent (megnilékwént), a. 1656. 
If. L. magniloquus (f. magnus great + 
-loquus speaking) + -ENT.] Lofty or am- 
bitious in expression, grandiloquent. Also, 
occas., talking big, boastful. Hence Ma£ni-- 
loquently adv. So tMa£gni-loquous a. 

Magnitude (mwgnitiud) ME. [- L. 
magnitudo, f. magnus great, large, rel. to Gr. 
dyes, Gmo. *mikil- (see MUCH); see -TUDE.] 1, 
= GREATNESS, in various senses; see quots. 
2, Size, whether great or small; in Geom., the 
Measure or extent of a line, area, volume, or 
angle 1570. 3, A class in a system of classifi- 
cation determined by size: esp. each of the 
classes into which the fixed stars have been 
arranged according to’ their degree of 
brilliancy 1641. b. Of the first m. (fig.): of the 
utmost greatness or importance 1693. 

1, [Boadicea's] orations..wherein is expressed 
all m. of a spirit, breathing to the libertie and 
redemption of her Countrie B. Joxs. The height, 
and strength, and m. of their building DE FOE. 
The m. of his crimes ‘Junius Lett.’ 2. quasi-coner. 
dong m., we terme a Line 1570. 3. The stars ‘of 

ie first m." are the most brilliant; the ‘sixth m." 
includes those that are barely visible to the naked 
eye; the seventh and lower magnitudes are tele- 
scopic only. The classification into ‘magnitudes’, 
;,18 now a matter of photometric measurement. 


Magnolia (mwgnó*liá) 1748. [- mod.L. 
magnolia, f. name of Pierre Magnol (latinized 
Magnolius), professor of botany at Mont- 
pellier, 1638-1715; see -14'.] A genus of large 
(rarely shrubby) trees (the typical genus of 
the N.O. Magnoliacez) cultivated for their 
foliage and flowers. Hence Magnolia-ceous 
a. of or belonging to the N.O. Magnoliacez. 

Magnum (me-gnim). 1788. [n. sing. of L. 
magnus large, used subst.] A bottle contain- 
gu) qué of Que or spirits; also, as a 

re of liquor. b. A large 
Spirits). DICKENS. xem POT 

A. .partiality for..magnums of old port 1893. 

Magnum bonum (me-gnim_ bé"-nim). 
1721. [n. sing. of L. magnus great, bonus 
good, used subst.] 1. A kind of large yellow 
spoking-plum, Also magnum bonum plum. 

« = MAGNUM. 1800. 3. A kind of potato 1882. 
4. A large-barrelled steel pen 1851. 

(Magnum opus. See OPUS. 
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\Magot (mæ-gğt, mago). 1707. [Fr.] 1. A 
species of ape (Macacus inuus); the tailless 
Barbary Ape. 2. A small grotesque figure of 
porcelain, ivory, etc. of Chinese or Japanese 
workmanship 1844. 

Magpie (mse-gpei). 1605. [f. Mac sb. + 
Pie sb.' Cf. MAGGOT-PIE.] 1. A common 
European bird, Pica caudata, of the family 
Corvide, with a long pointed tail and black- 
and-white plumage; distinguished for its 
chattering voice and thievish habits. b. 
Austral. Applied to the black-and-white 
Crow-shrike (Gymnorrhina); also, in Tas- 
mania, to the genus Sírepera 1859. 2. transf. 
An idle or impertinent chatterer 1632. 3. fa. 
A derisive term for an Anglican bishop, from 
his black chimere and white rochet. b. Now, 
a joc. name for this episcopal costume. 1704. 
4. a. = magpie moth 1749. b. A kind of 
potato 1794. c. A variety of the domestic 
pigeon 1868. 5. slang. A halfpenny. DICKENS. 
6. Mil. slang. A shot from a rifle that strikes 
the outermost division but one of a target, 
and is signalled by a black and white flag 
1884. 


1. And only hear the M. gossip Garrulous under a 
roof of pine TENNYSI 


attrib. and Comb., as m. diver, (a) the Golden- 
eye Duck, Clangula glaucion; (b) the Smew, Mer- 
ganser albellus; m. lark, a small Australian bird, 
Grallina picata; m. moth, a white moth, patched 
with black and some yellow spots, Abraxas 
grossulariata. 

Ma-$sman. slang. 1838. [f. Maa sb.*] 
A street swindler, ‘confidence man’. 

\Maguari (migwi-ri). 1678. [Tupi mba- 
guári.] A S. American Stork, Eurenura 
maguari, with a forked tail. 

liIMaguey (mægwe'; Sp. magé-y). 1555. 
[Sp. - Haytian.] The American aloe, Agave 
americana. 

Magus (mé'gis. Pl. Magi (mé'dsoi). 
ME. [L. - Gr. uáyos — OPers. magus. Cf. 
Mage.) 1. Hist. A member of the ancient 
Persian priestly caste. Hence, one skilled in 
Oriental magic and astrology, an ancient 
magician or sorcerer. b. Applied to the 
heathen sorcerers who opposed St. Patrick 
1822. 2. spec. The (three) Magi: the three 
‘wise men’ who came from the East (see WISE 
MAN 3) ME. 

Magyar (madar, mæ'gyar). 1797. [Na- 
tive name.] A. sb. 1. A member of the race 
now forming the predominant section of 
the inhabitants of Hungary. 2. The Ural- 
Altaic language of the Magyars; Hungarian 
1828. B. adj. Of or pertaining to the Magyars, 
or to their language 1828. b. Applied recently 
to a type of female dress in which bodice and 
sleeves are cutin one piece. Hence Ma-gyar- 
ize v. trans. to assimilate to the M. type; to 
translate (names) into M. 

Mahal (máhà-l. Indian. 1623 (mawle). 
[Urdu - Arab. mahall, f. halla dismount, 
pass a night.] 1. Private apartments or 
lodgings. 2, A summer house or palace 1625. 
3. A territorial division in India; a ward 
of a town. Also, a division of an estate or 
tract of land for farming, hunting, ete. 1793. 

Mahaleb (mà:hüleb). 1558, (orig. macaleb — 
Fr. macaleb (now mah-) — Arab. mahlab, pl. 
mahálib; later assim. to Arab. in form.] A 
kind of cherry, Prunus mahaleb, the kernels 
of which are used by perfumers. 

Maharaj (mahara-d3). 1826. [Hindi 
maháraj, f. maha great + raj sovereignty, 
sovereign.] = next. 

IMaharaja(h) (maharà-d3a). 1698. [Hindi 
maharaja, t. maha great + raja RAJA(H.] The 
title of certain Indian princes. So ||Mahara- 
nee (maharā-nī) [Hindi mahdrdni, see 
RANEE], the wife of a maharajah 1862. 

Mahatma (máhs-tmá) 1884. [- Skr. 
mahátman, f. maha great + átmán soul.] In 
Esoteric Buddhism, one of a class of persons 
with preternatural powers, supposed to exist 
in India and Tibet. 

Mahdi (ma-di). 1792. [Arab. mahdiy, lit. 
*he who is guided aright’, pass. pple. of hada 
lead in the right way.) A spiritual and 
temporal leader expected by the Moslems to 
appear in the latter days. Applied from 
about 1880 to insurrectionary leaders in the 
Sudan, who claimed to be the expected 
Mahdi. Hence Ma-hd(i)ism, the rebel move- 
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ments in the Soudan about 1880. Ma'h- 
dist. 
Mah Jong (mà dzọ'n). 1923. [Chinese, f. 


ma sparrow, djung play.] An old Chinese 
game, played usu. by four persons with 136 
or 144 'tiles'. 

Mahistick, var. of MAULSTICK. 

Mahoe (măhøō"-). 1666. [Carib mahou; in 
Fr. mahot (also used in Eng.).] The name of 
several trees. (Also m.-free.) a. A sterculia- 
ceous tree or large shrub (Sterculia caribza), 
a native of the W. Indies. b. A malvaceous 
shrub or tree (Paritium tiliaceum and P. ela- 
tum), found in many tropical countries. C. 
Applied with qualifications to species of 
Hibiscus, Ochroma, etc. 

Mahogany (mühogüni). 1071. [Of unkn. 
origin; adopted as bot.L. by Linnreus (1762) 
in the form mahagoni, whence the various 
Continental forms.] 1. The wood of Swietenia 
mahagoni (N.O. Cedrelacez), a tree indigenous 
to the tropical parts of America. Its colour 
varies from yellow to a rich red brown, it is 
very hard and fine-grained, and takes a high 
polish. Also differentiated as Baywood, Cuba, 
Honduras, Jamaica, Spanish m. b. The tree 
itself 1759. 2. transf. Applied to woods 
resembling mahogany, and to the trees pro- 
ducing them. In Australia mainly used for 
species of Eucalyptus, esp. the Jarrah (E. 
marginata). 1842. 3. collog. A table, esp. a 
dining-table 1840. 4. dial. A Cornish bever- 
age compounded of gin and treacle 1791. 5. 
attrib, and quasi-adj. a. Made of mahogany 
1730. b. Of the colour of mahogany, polished 
reddish-brown 1737. 

3. Other families did not welcome us to their m. 
THACKERAY. 

Mahomet (müho:mét; in verse occas. 
mé'*homet) See also Maumet. [ME. Mac- 
(hjamete, Mako- =- (O)Fr. Mahomet, tMach-, 
med.L. Ma(c)hometus.] 1. The pop. render- 
ing of Arabic Muhammad MOHAMMED (now 
the lit. form). 12. An idol —1553. 13. = 
MAHOMETAN —1747. 4. A kind of pigeon. 
1Obs. 1735. 

1. If the Hill will not come to M., M. wil go to the 
hil BACON. 

Mahometan (máho:métün), a. and sb. 1529. 
I- med.L. Ma(c)hometanus, etc.; see prec., 
x.) = MosteM. Hence Maho-metanism 
= IstaM. So tMaho-metism 1597; also 
TMaho:metist, a MOsLEM 1553. 

Mahometry (müho:métri). Obs. exc. arch. 
1481. [f. MAHOMET + -RY. Cf. MAUMETRY.] 
= Istam. In 16th c. misused for ‘idolatry’. 

tiMahone. 1572. [Occurs as Fr. mahonne, 
Sp. mahona, It. maona, Turk. māvunā, 
mavna.] A flat-bottomed sailing vessel 
formerly used by the Turks —1658. 

Mahound (máühi-nd, mühaund). [Early 
ME. Mahun, -um — OFr. Mahun, -um, 
shortening of Mahomet. Cf. MAUMET.] 1. The 
‘false prophet’ Mohammed. Now only arch, 
12. gen. A false god; an idol. (Cf. MAUMET.) 
ME. only. 3. Sc. A name for the devil. Also 
transf. Obs. (1 exc. dial.) ME. +4. attrib. 
Pagan, heathen. FLETCHER. 

1. The Carle..by Turmagant and M. swore 
DEA 4. Who's this? my Mauhound cousin? 

\Mahout (máhau:t). Indian. 1662. [Hindi 
mahául, maháwat :- Skr. mahümátra high 
official, lit. ‘great in measure’.] An elephant- 
driver. 

Mahratta, Mahratti: see MARATHA, MARA- 
TRI. 

\Mahseer (māsi?1). 1854. [Hindi mahdsir.] 
A large Indian freshwater cyprinoid fish, 
Barbus tor, resembling the barbel. 

fMa-hu. 1603. [perh. suggested by 
MAHOUND,] Used as the name of a devil. 
Lear tt. iv. 149. 

\Mahwa (ma-wa). 1687. [Hindi mahwa, 
repr. Skr. madhüka, f. madhu sweet.] 1. An 
E. Indian timber tree, Bassia latifolia; also 
B. bulyracea. 2. An ardent spirit distilled 
from the flowers of the Mahwa tree 1810; also 
m. arrack. 

Maid (mé'd). ME. [Shortened from 
MAIDEN; not identical w. OE. magep (see 
MAIDEN) = G. magd. For the loss of final n 
cf. clue, eve, game.] 1. A girl; a young (un- 
married) woman. Now only (exc. dial.) arch. 
or playful. 2. A virgin; spec. of the Virgin 
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Mary. Obs. or arch. ME. b. Hist. As a title 
of Joan of Arc, The M. (of God, of Orleans), tr. 
Fr. la Pucelle 1548. tC. transf. A man that has 
never had sexual intercourse. (Cf. Gr. zap- 
Gévos.) -1710. 3. An unmarried woman, spin- 
ster. (Now rare exc. in OLD MAID.) 1603. 4. A 
MAIDSERVANT; often differentiated as bar-, 
chamber-, house-, murse-, servant-m., etc., 
q.v.; lady’s maid (see Lavy) ME. 5. dial. 
a. = MAIDEN sb. 5. 1677. b. A clothes-horse 
1795. 6. A name for the Skate and Thornback 
(Raia batis and R. clavata) when young, and 
the Twait Shad, Alosa finta 1579. 

1. Faire and fresh of hewe, As a mayde in hir 
beaute Lyp@. 2. Who serueth our lord, And the 
mayan marye CAxTON. c. He Dy'd a Maid 1710. 
3. . almost a hundred yeare old 1648. 4. We 
kept no m.:—and I had much to do 1835. M.-of- 
all-work, a female servant who does all kinds of 
house-work. 

Maidan (meidà-n). Indian. 1625. [Urdu 
maydān — Arab. maydān.] An open space in 
or near à town; an esplanade or parade- 


ground. 
Maiden (mé'-d’n), sb. and a. [OE. magden 
n. = OHG. magatin :- Gme. *magadinam, 


dim. (see -EN!, f. *magadiz maid, virgin, 
which is repr. by OE. mæġ(e)þ, OS. magath, 
OHG. magad (G. magd, whence dim. mdgd- 
chen, now mädchen girl), Goth. maga ps, and is 
rel. to Gmc, *maguz :- IE. *moghus boy, 
young man, whence OE., OS. magu, ON. 
mogr, Goth. magus son, young man, Olr. 
mug slave, Av. magu young man. Cf. Mac, 
May sb.] A. sb. 1. = Mam 1. (Not now in 
colloq. use exc. dial.) 2. = Mam 2. Now rare. 
OE. tb. transf. = MAID 2 c. —1497. 3. = 
MAID 3. Obs. exc. dial. 1775, 4. A maidser- 
vant, a female attendant (arch. and dial.) OE. 
5. The instrument, similar to a guillotine, for- 
merly used in Edinburgh for beheading 
criminals 1581. 6, dial. A clothes-horse 1859. 
7. Short for maiden horse, over, race, tree (see 


1. A m. of our century, yet most meek TENNYSON. 
2. Why then you are no m. SHAKS. 4. As the eyes 
of a m. [looke] vnto the hand of her mistresse Ps. 
123:2. Comb, m. plum (tree), a name of the W. 
Indian trees, (a) Comocladia integrifolia; (b) 
Chrysobalanus. 

B. adj. (the sb. in appositive and attrib. 
uses). I, Literal uses. 1, Unmarried; as, m. 
aunt, lady, sister ME. 2. Of or pertaining to a 
maiden, or to maidenhood; befitting, or 
having the qualities of, a maiden 1591. 3. Of 
female animals; Uncoupled, unmated 1840. 

1. M. aunts with small fortunes JOHNSON. 2. M. 
name: the surname of a married woman before 


marriage. 

II. Fig. uses. 1. That has yielded no 
results. a. Of an assize, circuit, session: For- 
merly, one at which no prisoner was con- 
demned to death; now, one at which there 
are no cases for trial. b. Of a game, esp. 
Cricket, of an over: One in which no runs are 
scored. c. Of a tide: One on which no vessels 
enter or leave the dock. d. Of a horse, etc.: 
That has never won a prize. Hence of a 
prize or à race: Open to maiden horses, etc. 
1760. 2. That has not been conquered, tried, 
worked, etc.; esp. a. Of a town, castle, 
fortress, eto.: That has never been taken 1593; 
b. Of a plant or tree: That has grown from 
seed, not from a stock 1649; c. Of a soldier, a. 
weapon, etc.: Untried 1003. 3. That is the 
first of its kind; made, used, étc. for the first 
time. Oceas. in sense early, earliest. 1555. 

1. b. An occasional ‘maiden over’ 1893. 2. a. 
She was a m. City, bright and free WORDSW. €. A 
m. knight—to me is given Such hope, I know not 
fear TENNYSON. 3. A m. trip 1884, m. speech (— 
the first delivered in the House by a member of 
parliament). 

tMaiden (mé'-d’n), v. 1597. [f. MAIDEN sb.] 
In phr. To m. it: to act like a maiden, be coy. 
Br. HALL. 

Maidenhair  (mé'd'nhé). ME.  [f. 
MAIDEN sb. + Hair.) The name of certain 
ferns having fine hair-like stalks and delicate 
fronds: a. Adiantum capillus-veneris, or True 
M., formerly much used in medicine 1450; b. 
Asplenium trichomanes, or Common or 
English M. ME.; c. Asplenium ruta-muraria, 
or White M. 1597. 

Comb.: m. grass, Briza media; -tree, the 0. 

Maidenhead (mé'-d’nhed). arch. M E 
MAIDEN sb. + -HEAD.] 1. The condition of 
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a maiden; virginity; said occas. of a man. 
+2. transf. and fig., esp. the first stage or 
first-fruits of anything; the first example, 
proof, trial, or use —1775. 

2. The maiden head of my industrie I yeelded to 
a noble Mecenas (renoumed Lecester) FLORIO. 

Maidenhood (mé*-d'nhud). [OE. magden- 
had; see MAIDEN, -HooD.) The condition 
of being a maiden; the time of life during 
which one is a maiden. Formerly also = 
MAIDENHEAD 2. 

Mai-denlike. 15.. [f. MAIDEN sb. + 
-LIKE.] a. adj. Such as is usual with maidens; 
befitting a maiden. b, adv. After the manner 
of a maiden. 

Maidenly (mé'-d’nli), a. and adv. 1450. [f. 
as prec. + -LY.] A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining 
to a maiden or to maidenhood. +2. Resem- 
bling a maiden in action or bearing; gentle, 
modest, timid —1672. 3. Proper to, or charac- 
teristic of a maiden 1532. 

1. Her m. bloom fresh-glowing 1871. 2. 2 Hen. 
IV, n. ii. 82. 3. M. reserve 1748, modesty 1849. 

B. adv. In a maidenly manner 1590. 

Hence Mai-denliness, m. quality. 

Maiden's blush. 1648. Used as a name 
for a delicate pink colour. Hence, a rose of 
this colour. 

Mai-denship. 1602. [f. MAIDEN sb. + 
-sHIP.] The personality of a maiden; chiefly 
in Four M., as a playful form of address. 

Maidhood (mé^d,hud) ME. [f. MAD + 
-HooD. In the earliest examples repr. OE. 
mæġ(e)þhād, f. maj(e)b (see MAIDEN).] = 
MAIDENHOOD. 

Maid Marian. 1525. A female personage 
in the May-game and morris-dance. In the 
later forms of the story of Robin Hood, the 
companion of the outlaw. 

Maid of honour. 1586. 1. An unmarried 
lady who attends upon a queen or princess. 
2. A kind of cheesecake 1769. 3. The principal 
bridesmaid at a wedding (U.S.) 1906. 

Mai'dse:rvant. 1526. [f. MAID + SERVANT] 
A female servant, usu. a domestic servant. 

Maieutic (mé'imtik), a. (sb.) 1655. [- Gr. 
umwvrwós (lil. ‘obstetric’; used fig. by 
Socrates), f. uaeveoda, f. pata midwife; see 
-Ic.] Pertaining to (intellectual) midwifery, 
i.e. to the Socratic process of helping a person 
to bring into full consciousness conceptions 
previously latent in his mind. b. sb. pl. The 
maieutic art 1885. So tMaieutical a. Cup- 
WORTH. 

Maigre (mé'goz), sb. Also meagre. 1835. 
[- Fr. maigre.) A large fish, Scizna aquila, 
common in the Mediterranean. 

\Maigre (mégr, mé'-goa), a. 1683. [(O)Fr., 
lit. lean; see MEAGRE a.] 1. Of soup, ete.: Not 
containing flesh or its juices; proper for 
‘maigre’ days 1787. 2. Applied to those days 
on which, aecording to ecclesiastical rule, 
flesh may not be eaten 1683. 13. To eat, keep, 
live m.: to live on maigre diet —1778. 

1. A common m. dish 1787. 

Mail (mé!l), sb.! ME. [- (O)Fr. maille :- L. 
macula spot, mesh.] tl. One of the metal 
rings or plates of which mail-armour was 
composed —1706. 2. collect. Armour com- 
posed of interlaced rings or chain-work or of 
overlapping plates fastened upon a ground- 
work ME. tb. A piece of mail-armour —1617. 
€. transf. of the protective shell or scales of 
some animals 1714. d. fig. 1813. 3. Hawking. 
The breast-feathers of a hawk when the 
feathers are full-grown. Occas. applied to 
the plumage of other birds. 1486. 4. Rope- 
making. A kind of steel chain-work, flat, and 
fastened upon leather, for rubbing off the 
loose hemp that remains on white cordage 

2. Coat of m.: see COAT sb. Also CHAIN-mail, 
RinG-mail. c. Where the sea-snakes coil and 
twine, Dry their m. and bask in the brine M. 


iun d. She was clad in the m. of endurance 


attrib. and Comb, as m.-armour. -plate, 
-shirt, etc.; m.-clad adj.; m.-shell, a name 
for the genus Chiton. 

Mail (mel, sb.* Now only Se. [north. 
repr. of late OE. mal — ON. mál speech, 
agreement = OE. ml speech; prob. contr. 
f. the word appearing in OE. mzpel 
meeting, discussion, OS., OHG. mahal 
assembly, judgement, treaty, Goth. mapl 
meeting-place; in sense the Eng. word 
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corresponds rather to ON. máli stipulation, 
stipulated pay. See also BLACK MAIL] 
Payment, tax, tribute, rent. (Cf. BLACK MAIL.) 

Phr. Mails and duties: the rents of an estate, 
whether in money or grain. 

Mail (mé'l), sb. [ME. male — OFr. male 
(mod. malle bag, trunk) - Gmo. (cf. OHG. 
mal(a)jha wallet, bag, MDu. male, Du. 
maal).] 1. A bag, pack, or wallet; a travel- 
ling bag. Now only Sc. and U.S. in pl. 
baggage. 2. A bag or packet of letters or dis- 
patches for conveyance by post, more fully 
m. of letters 1654. b. orig. U.S. (A person's) 
batch of letters 1890. 3. The person, vehicle, 
or train that carries the mail or postal 
matter; often short for m.-coach, m.-irain, 
etc. Hence, the system of transmission of 
letters by post; the Post. (So now in U.S. 
In England the word signifies only the dis- 
patch of letters abroad, as the Indian m., 
etc., or is short for mail-train, as the night m., 
ete.) 1654. 

1. A male tweyfold on his croper lay CHAUOER. 
2. The arrival and distribution of a m. of letters 
1893. The m., all the postal matter conveyed on 
sue potatos: b. That official was opening his m. 
attrib. and Comb.: m.-bag, a large bag in which 
the m. is carried; -box, (a) a box in which the 
mail-bags were placed on a mail-coach; (b) U.S., a 
letter-box; -cart, (a) a vehicle in which the m, is 
carried by road; (b) a light vehicle to carry chil- 
dren, pushed or pulled by hand; -catcher i7. 
contrivance attached to a railroad car for cat g 
a mail-bag while the train is in motion; m. con- 
tractor, one who contracts with the government 
for the conveyance of the mails; -guard, the 
guard of a mail-coach; -phaeton, a high two- 
seated phaeton drawn by a pair of horses; -stage 
U.S, = MAIL-COACH; -train, a fast train which 
carries the mails. 

tMail, sb.‘ Obs. exc. as alien (may). Also 
maill(e; and see MALL. 1070. [- (O)Fr. mail 
i= L, malleus hammer.] The game of pall- 
mall; a place where it was played; hence 
(from the ‘Mail’ at Paris), a public promen- 
ade bordered by trees. The Mail (in St. 
James’s Park, London): now the MALL. 

Mail (mé!l), v.* 1795. [f. Marr sb.!; partly 
back-formation from MAILED a.) (rans. To 
clothe or arm with or as with mail. 

Mail (mé! v.* 1570. [Of unkn. origin; 
sense 2 may perh. be the orig. use; cf. 
Mam sb.' and sb.] 11. trans. To tie (up), 
wrap up (goods, a parcel, ete.); to envelop. 
Also fig. 1660. 2. spec. in Hawking. To wrap 
(a hawk) up in a handkerchief, either to 
tame her, or to keep her quiet during an 
operation 1575. 

Mail (mel) v. U.S. 1828. [f. Mat sb.*] 
trans. To send by post, to post. Hence 
Mailable a. that may be sent by post; 
-abi'lity. 

Mai‘l-coach. 1787. [Mam sb. 2.] 1, A 
stage-coach used primarily for the con- 
veyance of the mail. Later, a coach em- 
ployed by the Post Office for carrying parcels 
by road. 2. A railway carriage carrying the 
mail 1838. 

Mailed (mé'ld), a. ME. [f. Mam sb. + 
-ED*.] fl. Covered with or composed of mail 
—1856. 2. Mail-clad. Of a vessel: Ironclad. 
1596. Also fig. 3. transf. of animals, etc.: 
Having a skin or outer covering resembling 
mail-armour 1681. 4. Of a hawk: Having 
breast-feathers (of a specified colour) 1575. 

2. The mayled Mars shall on his Altar sit Vp to 
the eares in blood SHAKS. Phr. The m. fist [tr. G. 
die gepanzerte faust], (symbolically) armed force. 

Mailing (mé'lin). Sc. 1452. [f. MATL sb.* + 
-ING.] 1. A rented farm. 2. The rent paid 
for a farm 1725. 

2. Let the creatures stay at a moderate m. 
corr. 

Maim (mé'm), sb. Obs. or arch. [ME. 
maheym (rare), maime, later also maine, Sc. 
tmanyie — OFr. mayhem, mahaing, main(e, f. 
mahaignier, mayner; see MAIM v., MAYHEM.] 
An injury to the body which causes the loss 
of a limb, or of the use of it; loss or perma- 
nent disablement of a limb; transf. and fig. 
mutilation or disablement; hence, any injury 
or hurt 1543. 

Your Father's sicknesse is a mayme to vs SHAKS. 
They are so eminent in their generations, that 
their omission would make a m. in history 
FULLER. 

Maim (mé'm), a. rare. 1475. [rel.to prec.; 


MAIM 
ct. OFr. mehaigne, mod. Fr. dial. mécaigne.] 


Maimed. 

His own life being m. R. L. STEVENSON. 

Maim (mém), v. [- OFr. mahaignier, 
mayner :- Rom. *mahagnare, of unkn. 
origin. See Mam sb.] trans. To deprive of 
the use of some member; to mutilate, cripple. 
TEarlier, to disable, hurt, wound, disfigure. 
b. fig. To mutilate, cripple, render powerless 
or essentially incomplete; tto deprive of ME. 

By the antient law of England he that maimed. 
any man, whereby he lost any part of his body, 
was sentenced to lose the like part BLACKSTONE. 
b. Thereby is England main'd And faine to go 
with a staffe SHAKS. Hence Mai-med-ly adv., 


-ness. 
Main (mém) sb. [OE. magen = OS. 
megin, OHG. magan, megin, ON. magn, 


meg(iyn, t. Gmc. base 1ma3- have power; see 
May v.!] 

I. Physical strength, force, or power. Obs. 
exc. in pbr. with might and m. tAlso fig. 

He gan aduaunce With huge force and in- 
supportable mayne SPENSER. 

II. Absol. uses of MAIN a. 1. ellipt. for main 
land, MAINLAND (arch.) 1555. b. Short for 
SPANISH Main, q.v. 1890. 2. ellipt. for MAIN 
SEA: The high sea, the ocean. Now poet. 
1579. tb. transf. A broad expanse —1667. 
3, The most important part; the chief matter 
or principal thing in hand 1602. b. Const. of. 
The principal part (of some whole); the im- 
portant or essential point 1595. t4. The 
object aimed at; end, purpose ~1657. 5. (for 
main drain, etc.) A principal channel, duct, 
or conductor for conveying water, sewage, 
gas, or electricity, e.g. along the street of a 
town 1727. 6. Short for mainmast 1894. 7. 
techn. A main line of railway 1892. 

1. The island... was separated from the m. by a 
channel half a mile broad THIRLWALL. b. Drake. . 
sailed once more for the M. CORBETT. 2. To gaze 
O'er land and m. TENNYSON, b. Natiuity once in 
the maine of light, Crawles to maturity SHAKS. 3. 
We let the M. go, while we grasp at the accessories 
1702, Phr. In the m., in all essential points: 
mainly. b. The m. of life is composed of small 
incidents JOHNSON. 6. The German flag flying 
at the main 1894. 

Main (mé'n), sb.* 1507. [prob. by ellipsis 
from MAIN OHANCE 1 c.] 1. In the game of 
hazard, a number (from 5 to 9 inclusive) 
called by the caster before the dice are 
thrown 1575. tb. fig. esp. coupled with or 
opp. to by (see BY sb.*) 21781. 2. A match 
tought between cocks; also locally, a match 
at bowls, etc. 1760 (cf. main match 1716, opp. 
to by-battle.) 

1. Diceplayers, that gaine more by the bye then 
by the maine 1598. He likes to throw a m. of an 
evening THACKERAY. fig. | Hen, IV, IV. i. 47. 2. 
My lord would ride twenty miles. .to see a m. 
fought THACKERAY. 

Main (mén), a. [Partly repr. OE. magen 
Main sb. in compounds; partly - ON. 
megenn, megn, or (in combination) megin 
strong, powerful] 1. Strong, vigorous, 
mighty; manifesting, or exerting, great 
physical strength or force. +2. Of an army, 
host, ete.: Great in numbers; ‘mighty’; 
powerful in arms; tcompletely equipped ME. 
3. Of great size or bulk. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
4. Said of a continuous stretch of land or 
water; occas, also of void space 1548. tb. Of 
earth, rock: Forming the principal mass; 
solid —1647. 15. Highly important. Rarely 
const, to. —1071. 6. Very great (in degree, 
value, ete.); highly remarkable; very con- 
siderable of its kind. Obs. exc. dial. ME. 
7. Chief in size or extent; constituting the 
bulk; the chief part of (what is denoted by 
the sb.) 1584. tb. General 1638. 8. Of pre- 
eminent importance; principal, chief, lead- 
ing 1476. 19. Main flood: a. High water. 
b. A large or full-flowing body of water. Also 
m. lide. c, The ocean or MAIN SEA. —1605. 
10. Naut. Pertaining to, connected with, or 
near the mainmast or mainsail 1485. 

1. That Maine, which by maine force Warwicke 
did winne SHAKs. It was a maine (= violent) 
storme DIGBY. Soaring on m. wing MILT. Phr. 
By (Twith) m. force: by force exerted to the full. 
TA m. pace or speed = at full speed. 2. M. battle: 
a pitched battle, opp. to skirmishing. 3. On thir 
heads M. Promontories flung Mr. 4. Over all 
the face of Earth M. Ocean flow'd Mint. 5. That, 
which thou aright Beleivst so m. to our success 

. 6. It'sa m. untruth SCOTT. A m. fool 1860. 
7. M. body, tbattle: the body of troops which form 
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the bulk of an armed force, marching between the 
vanguard and the rear. b. Which is no further, 
‘Then the maine voyce of Denmarke goes withall 
SHaxs. 8. The statements may be grouped under 
two m. heads FREEMAN. M. drain, pipe, stream, 
root, line (of a railway), etc. 

Special collocations: m. centre, in side-lever en- 
gines, the strong shaft upon which the side-levers 
vibrate; m. couple Arch., the principal truss in a 
roof; m. earth, the chief earth in which the fox 
kennels; m. keel, the principal keel of a ship, as 
dist. from the false keel and the kelson; m. piece 
Shipbuilding, the principal timber in certain parts 
of a wooden ship, like the rudder, win , etc. 

Main (me'n), adr. Now dial. 1632. If. 
MAIN a. Cf. Mioury adv.) Very, exceedingly. 

I was m. stupid indeed, and much disposed to 
sleep SCOTT. 

Mai-n-brace'. 1487. [MAIN a., BRACE 
sb] Naut. The brace attached to the main- 
yard. 

Phr. To splice the main-brace (Naut. slang): to 
serve out grog; hence, to drink freely 1805. 

Mai-n-brace*. 1794. [MAIN a., BRACE sb.*] 
A principal brace; Mech. in a system of 
braces, that which resists the main strain. 

Main chance. 1579. [Main a.) fl. = 
MAIN sb. 1; usu. fig. or allusive. a, The 
likeliest course to obtain success. b. The 
general probability as to a future event or the 
success of an undertaking. c. The most im- 
portant point at stake; also, the general out- 
come of à series of events; the whole fortunes 
of a person, a nation, etc. —1703. 2. That 
which is of principal importance in life; now 
esp. one's own interests 1584. 

1. a. Phr. To look, have an eye, etc., to the main 
chance: to be solicitous (for some object), 2. Be 
careful still of the main Chance, my Son DRYDEN. 

Main-course, 1515. [MAIN a., COURSE sb. 
20.] Naut. The mainsail (of a square-rigged 
ship). 

Main-deck. 1748. [MAIN a., DECK sb. 2.) 
a. In a man-of-war, the deck next below the 
spar-deck. b. In a merchantman, that part 
of the upper deck which lies between the 
poop and the forecastle. Also fig. 

Main-guard. 1653. 1, Fortif. The keep of 
a castle; also, the building within a fortress 
in which the ‘main-guard’ (sense 2 b) is 
lodged. 2. Mil. a. A guard of cavalry posted 
on the wings of a camp towards the enemy. 
b. In fortresses, a guard having the custody 
of all disturbers of the peace, drunkards, etc. 
1706. 

Mainland (mé^nlénd) ME. [MAIN a. 4; 
cf. ON. meginland.] A continuous body of 
land; dist. from island or peninsula. tFor- 
merly occas. = land as opp. to sea, ferra 
firma. b. Applied to the largest island of the 
Shetlands, also of the Orkneys (Pomona) 
1596. Also attrib. 

Pillars of chalk have thus been se) ted from 
the m. HUXLEY. Hence Mai-nlander 1860. 

Mainly (mé'-nli), adv. ME. [f. MAIN a. + 
-LY*.] fi. With force, vigour, or violence; 
mightily —1656. 12. In a great degree; 
greatly, very much, a great deal. Also occas. 
entirely, perfectly. —1800. b. Used as an 
intensive with adjs. and advs. — MAIN adr. 
Now dial. 1670. 3. For the most part; chiefly, 
principally 1667. 

2. I think we should suit one another m. LAMB. 

Mainmast (mé^nmast, most). 15.. If. 
MAIN a. (sense 10) + Mast sb.) The principal 
mast in a ship. Also attrib. 

Mai-nour, ma-nner. Obs. exc. Hist. or 
arch. 1472. [orig. manor, maner, in law-book 
spelling mainour — AFr. mainoure, meinoure, 
mainoevere, OFr. maneuvre; see MAN(UVRE.] 
1. Law. The stolen thing which is found in a 
thief's possession when arrested; chiefly in 
phr. taken, found with the m. 2. With (later 
in) the mainour (usu. manner): in the act of 
doing something unlawful, ‘in flagrante 
delicto" 1530. 

2. If. .there be no witnesse against her, neither 
she be taken with the maner Num. 5:13. 

Mainpernor. Obs. exc. Hist. or arch. ME. 
[- AFr. mainpernour (for -prenour), f. main- 
prendre, f. main hand + prendre take, the 
equiv. of med.L. manucapere ‘take in the 
hand', assume responsibility for.] Law. A 
surety for a prisoner's appearance in court 
on a specified day; one who gives mainprize 
for another. 

So +Mainpernable a., capable of being main- 
prized 1456-1772. 
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Mainprize (mé'-nproiz), sb. Obs. exc. Hist. 
ME. [- AFr., OFr. mein-, mainprise, f. main- 
prendre; see prec., PRIZE sb.*] 1. gen. 
Suretyship 1447. 2. spec. The action of 
procuring the release of a prisoner by 
becoming surety ('mainpernor for his 
appearance in court at a specified time ME. 
Also fig. 3. concr. One's mainpernor or main- 
pernors ME. 

2. Writ of m.: a writ directed to the sheriff, com- 
manding him to take sureties for the prisoner's 
appearance, usually called mainpernors, and 
set him at large (Blackstone). 3. Resoly’d to leave 
the Squire for Bail And M. for him to the Goal 
BUTLER. Hence ¢Mai-nprize v. to procure or 
grant the release of (a prisoner) by m.; to accept. 
mainpernors for the appearance of. Often fig. 
ME. -1681. 

Mains (méinz), sb. pl. Sc. and m. 1479. 
[aphet. f. pl. of DOMAIN, DEMESNE.] The 
farm attached to a mansion house; a home 
farm. (Retained in Scotland in the names of 
farms, e.g. the Mains of Forthar.) 

Mainsail (mé'nszl, -s'l) 1485. [See 
Mary a. 10.) The principal sail of a ship: in 
square-rigged vessels, that bent to the main- 
yard; in fore-and-aft rigged vessels, that set 
on the after part of the mainmast. 

They. .hoysed vppe the mayne sayle to the 
wynde TINDALE Acts 27:40. 

Main sea. arch. 1526. [See MAIN a. 4, Cf. 
ON. meginsjór.] The high sea. Also fig. 

Main-sheet, mai-nsheet. 1485. [f. MAIN 
a. 10 + SHEET sb.*] Naut. The rope which 
secures the mainsail when set. 

Mainspring (mé'nsprip). 1591. [MAIN a. 
8. 1. A principal spring in a piece of 
mechanism. a. In a gun-lock, the spring 
which drives the hammer 1616. b. The 
principal coiled spring of a watch, clock, ete. 
1591. 2. fig. The chief motive power or 
incentive 1695. 

Mainstay (ménsté!). 1485. [See MAIN a. 
8, 10.] 1. Naut. The stay which extends from 
the maintop to the foot of the foremast. 
Also attrib. 2. Chief support 1787. 

1. attrib, mainstaysail, a storm-sail set on the 
m. 2. Direct record is the m. of History TYLOR. 

Mainswear, obs. f. MANSWEAR. 

Maintain (mé'n-, mentZ^n), v. [ME. main- 
tene, -teine repr. tonic stem of (O)Fr. main- 
tenir (AFr. maintener) :- Rom. *manutenére, 
f. L. manu, abl. of manus hand + tenére 
hold.] fl. trans. To practise habitually (an 
action, etc.); to observe (a rule, custom) 
-1611. 2. ta. gen. To continue, persevere in 
-1545. b. To carry on, keep up; to have 
ground for sustaining (an actíon) ME. c. To 
continue in, preserve, retain (a condition, 
position, attitude, etc.) 1837. 3. To keep in 
being; to preserve unimpaired (a cause, right, 
state of things, etc.) ME. 4. To cause (a 
person) to continue im a state, relation, 
position, possession of property, etc. ME. 
b. Comm. To keep (stock) from declining in 
price 1881. +5. To keep in good order, to 
rule (a people, country); to preserve in (a 
state of peace, etc.) —1602. 6. To support 
(one's state in life) by expenditure, etc.; to 
sustain (life) by nourishment ME. tb. To 
afford —1605. 7. To provide with means of 
subsistence or necessaries of life. tAlso, to 
keep in (clothing). ME. 8. To pay or furnish 
the means for the keeping up of; to keep 
supplied or equipped (e.g. a ship, à garrison); 
to keep (a road, a building) in repair ME. 9: 
To back up (a cause, one’s side or interest, a 
party, etc.); to support or uphold in (an 
action) ME. tb. In bad sense: To aid or abet 
in (wrong-doing); to back up in (error, etc.) 
—1552. c. Law. To give support to (a suitor) 
in an action in which one is not concerned 
1716. 10. To hold (a place, position, posses- 
sion) against hostility or attack ME. 11. To 
uphold, defend (an opinion, statement, tenet, 
ete.); to assert to be true or right ME. 

1. Titus 3:14. 2. b. To m. the doubtful combat 
DRYDEN, Correspondence HEARNE, an action at 
law CRUISE. c. Pitt maintained a stately. .reserve 
1898. 3. The necessity of justice to m. peace and 
order HUME. He had a reputation to m. JOWETT. 
4. The limb was maintained in this state of 
tension for several seconds 1874. 6. Sufficeth, 
that I haue maintaines my state SHAKS. b. Tam. 
Shr. V. i. 19. 7. A time..When every rood of 
ground maintained its man GOLpsM. 8. Tenne 
talents yeerely, to maintaine the burnt offerings 
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n the Altar euery day 1 Esdras 4:52. 9. Who 
single hast maintaind Against revolted multitudes 
the Cause Of Truth Mir, c. Where one maintains 
one Side, to have Part of the Thing in Suit, which 
is called Champerty 1716. 10. Phr, T'o m, one's 

ound (often fig.). 11. And he ones saye a thyng, 

ie wyll mayntayne it to dye for it PALSGR. He.. 

Maintains the Multitude can never err DRYDEN, 
Hence Maintai-nable a. Maintai'ner, 

Maintenance (mé'nténins) ME. [- 
(O)Fr. maintenance, f. maintenir; see prec., 
-ANOE.] t1. Bearing, deportment, behaviour 
-1506. 2. The action of maintaining; the 
state or fact of being maintained; means of 
sustentation ME. 3. The action of wrong- 
fully aiding and abetting litigation; spec. 
sustentation of a suit or suitor at law by a 
party who has no interest in the proceedings 
or who acts from any improper motive ME. 
4. Cap (or that) of m.: a kind of hat or cap 
formerly worn as a symbol of official dignity 
or high rank, or carried before a sovereign, 
or à high dignitary in processions 1485, 

1. She had so stedfaste countenaunce, So noble 
porte and meyntenaunce CHAUCER, 2. For the 
maintenaunce of theyr authorite SIR T. MORE, M. 
of troops BURKE, of opinions 1875. A comfortable 
m. LAW. Phr. Separate m.: support given by a 
husband to a wife when the parties are separated. 
3. Actions for m. are in modern times rare though 

ossible 1901. 4. Her. Applied to a cap with two 

iorn-like pointe behind, borne as a charge or in 
place of a wreath, 

|/Maintenon (mrentonon). 1805, The name 
of the Marquise de Maintenon, secretly 
married to Louis XIV in 1685; used attrib, in 
M. bonnet, chop, cutlet, ete. 

Main-top (mé'n,top). 1485, [f. MAIN a. 10 
+ Tor sb. III. 1.] Naut, The Tor of the 
mainmast; a platform just above the head 
of the lower mainmast. Often = main- 
lopgallant-masthead. Also attrib., as main- 
lop bowline, -man. 

Main-topgallant (mé‘:n,tepge@ lint). 1626. 
[See MAIN a. 10 and ToPGALLANT.] Naut, 
Used attrib, in main-topgallant-mast, the 
mast above the main-topmast; so main- 
topgallant-mast-head, -sail (-yard), -yard, ete. 
Similarly Main-topmast (mé'n,te-pmast, 
-most), the mast next above the lower main- 
mast; also attrib. 1495; Main-topsail 
(mé!n,to-psé!l, -s’l), the sail above the main- 
sail; also attrib. 1018. 

Main-yard (mé'n,yiad). 1485. [f. MAIN a. 
10 + YARD sb.* 5.) Naut. The yard on which 
the mainsail is extended. 

\IMaison(njette (mé'zóne:t). 1818. (Fr. 
(-nn-), dim, of maison house; see -ETTE.] A 
small house; in recent use, a portion of a 
house used as a self-contained dwelling. 

Maister, -ery, var. of MASTER, -ERY. 

Maistres(se, obs. f. MISTRESS. 

liIMaitre d'hôtel (métr’ dotel). 1540. [Fr., 
= ‘house-master’.) A  major-domo, a 
steward or butler. b. A hotel manager 1891. 

Maize (mé'z), 1505. [- Fr. mais, tmahiz, or 
its source Sp. maiz, tmahis, -is, tmayz, of 
Carib origin.] 1, An American graminaceous 
plant (Zea mays) or the grain produced by 
it; = INDIAN CORN. 2. = m.-yellow 1890. 

Comb.: m.-bird, -thief, an American blackbird 
of the subfamily Agelzinz, so called from its 
fondness for m.; -eater, a S. American maize- 
bird; -sugar, glucose; -yellow, a yellow like 
that of m. Hence Maizena, maize-starch 
prepared for food 1862, 

ajestatic (mædzėstæ-tik), a. Now rare. 
1050. [~ med.L. majestaticus, t. majestat- 
MAJESTY; see -I0.] Pertaining to the majesty 
of God. So tMajesta-tical a. 1694. 

Majestic (müdse:stik), a. 1001. [f. MAJESTY 
+ -10.] Possessing or characterized by 
majesty; of imposing dignity or grandeur. 

He was grave and m., and carried it something 
like a king Dx For. Virgil's t majestick lines. 
1704. So Maje'stical a. majestic 1579; -ly adv. 

Majesty (mw-dsésti). ME. [- (O)Fr. 
majesté (earlier maesté) — L. majestas, -tat-, t. 
*majes-, var. of *majos- (majus, major); see 
MAJOR a., -YrY.] 1. The dignity or greatness of 
a sovereign; sovereign power, sovereignty. 
Also, the person or personality of a sovereign. 
b. spec. The greatness and glory of God. 
(The earliest use) ME. c. transf. of other 
beings. d. Rom. Hist. As tr. L. majestas: The 
sovereign power and dignity of the Roman 
People, esp. considered with reference to 
offences against it 1565. (Cf. LESE-MAJESTY.) 
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2. Preceded by a poss., Your, His, Her, the 
King’s, the Queen'8: used as an honorific title 
in speaking to or of a king, queen, emperor, 
or empress. ME. +3, The external magnifi- 
cence befitting a sovereign —1667. 4. Kingly 
or queenly dignity of look, bearing, or 
appearance 1531. b, /ransf. of natural 
objects, etc. 1555. 5. Impressive stateliness 
of character, expression, or action 1597. 6, 
Religious Arl. A figure of the Father or the 
Son (occas. the Virgin Mary) represented in 
glory within a nimbus [1485], 1847. 

1. A man who. .was known to have free access to 
m. MACAULAY. b. That far-beaming blaze of M. 
Mut. 2. Your M., a respectful substitute for you. 

ic brev. H.M.) may be either 
prefixed to the King, the Queen, King Goerge V, 
etc., or substituted for them; so Their Majesties, 
when more than one is meant. (In the syntax of 
this word, as of highness, grace, etc., the neut. 
pronouns it, its, which, cannot be used with 
reference to a foregoing (Your, His, Her) Majesty; 
either the titular form is repeated, or the pronoun 
is the same as if ‘you’, or ‘the king’, ‘the queen" 
had been used instead of eis pep urease form.) 
4. Some great Potentate..such Majestie Invests 
him coming Mii, b. The Moon Rising in clouded 
Majestie MILT. 

Majolica, maiolica (mádsoliká, miyo- 
liká). 1555. [- It. majolica, f. name of the 
island Majorca, formerly tMajolica, where 
according to J. C. Scaliger (1557) the best 
ware of this kind was made; cf. Fr. majolique, 
maiolique, tmajorique.] Orig., a name for a 
fine kind of Italian pottery coated with an 
opaque white enamel ornamented with 
metallie colours; later, applied to all kinds 
of glazed Italian ware. Also, a modern 
imitation ware. Also attrib. 


Major (mé'dsoz), sb.’ 1643. [— Fr. major, 
short for sergent-major SBRGEANT-MAJOR, 
orig. a much higher grade than now.) 1. In 
the army: An officer next below the rank of a 
lieutenant-colonel and above that of a cap- 
tain. 2. A full wig tied back in one curl. Obs. 
exe. Hist, 1753. 3. Angling. An artificial 
salmon-fly 1867. 


Major (mé!-d3oa), a. and sb.* ME. [- L. 
major compar. of magnus great. Some uses 
may depend on Fr. majeur, 1maiour, learned 
var. of OFr. maour, acc. of maire MAYOR.) 
A. adj. I. = GREATER (but not followed by 
than). 1. Distinctive epithet of the greater of 
two things, species, etc., that have a com- 
mon designation; also applied to those 
members of a class that form a subdivision 
on the ground of being greater than the rest ; 
opp. to mínor. 2. Mus. a. Applied to 
intervals greater by a chromatic semitone 
than those called minor, i.e. to the normal or 
perfect intervals; as m. third, sixth, seventh 
(and, occas. in recent use, m. fourth and 
fifth). Hence also applied to the note distant 
by a major interval from a given note. b. 
Applied to a common chord or triad con- 
taining a major third between the root and 
the second note; hence to a cadence ending 
on such a chord. c. Denoting those keys, or 
that mode, in which the scale has a major 
third (and also a major sixth and seventh). 
(In naming a key, major follows the letter, as 
C major. 1094. 3. That constitutes the 
majority; now only with part, portion, or the 
like. tAlso, preponderating in quantity. 
1594. f4. Paramount to all other claims. 
Tr. & Cr. v. i. 49. 5. Following the sb. 
qualified (see below) 1616. 6. Of fullage, out 
of (one's) minority 1046. 

1. M. excommunication gan e.), orders, 
prol hets. *M. Fellow (Cambridge): a senior 

'ellow. M. epilepsy: epilepsy Tope as dist, 
from the ‘petit mal’. M. point (Football): a goal 
(opp. to a minor point, i.e. a try). M. aleaica, ete,: 
the longer of the two types of alcaics, etc. M. 
term (Logic): the term which enters into the 
predicate of the conclusion of a syllogism. M. 
premiss, proposition: that premiss which contains 
the major term. M. aris (Math.): the axis (of a 
conic section) which passes through the foci; also 

transverse axis. M. circle (Astron.) = 
great circle (see CIRCLE ab. 2). 3. When they are 

the m. five of a general assembly HOOKER, 5. a. 
Quart, Quint, Tierce m.: see QUART 8b.2, QUINT 
8b, TIERCE; also DRUM-MAJOR, SERGEANT- 
MAJOR, ete. b. Bob- m. (Bell-ringing): a bob (BOB 
sb.*) rung upon eight bells. c. In boys’ schools, 
appended to a surname to distinguish the elder 
or senior of two boys of the same surname. Brown 
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E had a trick of bringing up unpleasant topics 


800. 

B. sb. 1. A ‘major’ individual of a specified 
class 1626. 2. Logic. The major premiss in a. 
syllogism 1530. 3. Short for major key, mode, 
ete. (see A. 2) 1667. 4. One who has ‘come 
of age’ 1616. 

5. U.S. A subject to which special attention is 

iven during a certain period of study 1890. 

ence Major v. intr. (U.S.), to take, or qualify 
in, a m. 1927. 

liIMajorat (mazora). 1827. [- Fr. majorat — 
med.L. majoratus right of primogeniture (in 
late L. ‘leading position’), f. L. major; see 
prec., -ATE'.] Continental Law. The right of 
primogeniture; also, an estate going with 
this right. 

tMajorate, v. rare. 1656. [- majorat-, pa. 
ppl. stem of late and med.L. majorare 
enlarge; see MAJOR a., -ATE*.] To make 
greater; to cause to increase or develop 
-1660. So tMajora:tion 1626-73. 

Major-domo  (mé'dgordó"mo). — 1589. 
[Earliest forms maior-, mayordome — (partly 
through Fr. mayordome) Sp. mayordomo, It. 
maggiordomo — med.L. major domus (domüs, 
gen. of domus house) highest official of the 
royal household under the Merovingians, 
‘mayor of the palace’. Cf. earlier majores 
domus regi at the court of Theodoric 
(Cassiodorus).] In early use, the chief 
official of an Italian or Spanish princely 
household, often having some functions of a 
minister of state; later, applied to the head 
servant of a wealthy household in foreign 
countries, and (joc.) to an English house- 
steward or butler. 

Ma‘jor-ge-neral, 1642. [- Fr. major 
général, where major is sb. and général adj. 
The fuller form sergeant-major general is 
earlier (xvi) in Eng. use.) 1. An officer of the 
lowest grade of general officers, ranking 
below a lieutenant-general. 2. Hist. One of 
the officers placed in command of an adminis- 
trative district under Cromwell’s system of 
military government (1655-1657). 

Majority (midzorriti). 1562. [- Fr. 
majorité ^ med.L. majoritas; see MAJOR a., 
ary.) fi. The state or fact of being greater; 
superiority; pre-eminence —-1741. 2. The 
state of being ‘major’ or of age 1505. 3. The 
greater number or part; more than half; 
spec. the larger party voting together in a de- 
liberative assembly or electoral body 1691. 4. 
The number by which, in voting, the votes 
cast on one side exceed those cast on the 
other 1743. +5. Ancestry. [After L. majores 
ancestors.) SIR T. BROWNE. 6. [Prop. a dis- 
tinct word; see Mayor sb.] The rank or 
office of a major 1760. 

2. The M. of Mr. C. L. A.,.has been celebrated 
fete.) 1867. 3. In a House of Commons all things 
are determin'd by a M. POPE, Absolute m.: a 
majority that includes more than half of the 
votes cast or of the possible voters. The m.: the 
dead. To join, go, or pass over to the m. [After L. 

hr, abiit ad plures.| 4. Carried by a very smali m. 

HIRLWALL. 6. Promoted to a half-pay m. 1900. 

Majorize (mé'dsoroiz) v. [f. MAJOR gb.* 
+ -mE.] Rugby Football. To convert a try 
into a goal, i.e. to increase the points from 
three to five. 

Majorship (mé'dgoifip. 1717. [f. MAJOR 
sb. + -sum.] The office or rank of a major; 
majority. 

Majuscule (müdsp'skiul) 1727. [- Fr. 
majuscule — L. majusculus somewhat larger, 
dim. of major, n. majus; see MAJOR a., 
-OULE.] A. adj. ta. Printing. Of a letter: 
Capital. b. Paleogr. Of a letter: Large 
(whether capital or uncial). Also, written in 
majuscules. B. sb. fa. Printing. A large or 
capital letter. b. Palwogr. A large letter, 
whether capital or uncial. 1825. 

Hence Maju-scular a, of the nature of a m.; 
composed of majuscules, 

Make (mé!k) sb. Obs. exo. dial. [OF. 
gemaca, corresp. to OS. gimaco fellow, equal, 
OHG. gimahho ‘socius’ :- WGme. *samako; 
rel. to OE. demaééa Maton sb.'] 1. An (or 
one's) equal, peer, match; one's like. 2. A 
mate, companion. (occas, The opponent with 
whom a fighter is matched.) ME. 3. Of 
animals, esp. birds: A mate (male or female) 
OE. 4, Of human beings: A mate, consort; a 
husband or wife, lover or mistress ME. 
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4. Like a widdow hauing lost her m. SIDNEY. 

Make (mé'k), sb.* ME. [f. MAKE v.] fl. 
Doing, action 1535. 2. The manner in whieh 
a thing is made. a. Style of construction, 
kind of composition ME. b. Form or com- 
position, structure, constitution. Often of 
the body: Build. ME, c. Of immaterial 
things: Form, fashion ; hence, sort, character, 
nature 1660. 3. Mental or moral constitution, 
disposition, or character 1674. 4. Kind, sort, 
species (dial.) 1740. 5. The action or process 
of making or manufacture. Now rare exc. 
techn. 1743. 6. Amount manufactured; 
quantity produced 1805. 7. Electr. The 
action of making contact in an electric 
circuit; the position in which contact is made 
(in phr. at m.) 1875. 

2. a. The caps and bonnets were of quite a new 
m. 1833, A slow m. of bromide paper 1889. b. A 
huge man, with the m. and muscles of a prize- 
fighter Mns. H. Warp. 3. Deeming there were 
more in the World of my m. 1674. 5. Qualified 
by poss. denoting the manufacturer, with im- 
plication of style or quality. Are these shoes your 
own m.? Phr. On the m.: intent on profit or 
advancement. slang. (orig. U.S.) 

Make (mé'k), v. Pa. t. and pple. made 
(méid) [OE. macian = OF ris. makia, OS. 
makon (Du. maken), OHG. mahhón (G. 
machen) :- WGme. *maküjan, f. *mak- 
fitting. Cf. Maron sb.”) 

I. 1. trans. To produce by combination of 
parts, or by giving a certain form to a portion 
of matter; to construct, frame, fashion, bring 
into existence. Also absol., esp. in phr. m. or 
mend, 2. To compose, write as the author (a 
book, poem, verses, poetry, etc.) ME. tAlso 
absol. or infr. b. To draw up (a legal docu- 
ment) ME. 3, To put together materials for 
(a fire) and light them ME. 4. To set apart 
&nd prepare the site for (a garden, park, 
road, etc.) late ME. 

1. The beaver makes its hole, the bee makes ite 
cell 1852. That dress, made full. .suits you 1865. 
An Indian can m. almost anything out of bamboo 
1859. Let me m. the tea DICKENS. Do you know 
who made you? Mrs. STOWE. She. .said..that 
you were made (= naturally fitted) for your 
Vocation 1870, The drums were made of metal 
1892, 2. Would you..have me marry a woman 
that makes verses? 1803. absol, I m. to please my 
selfe, and not for them WITHER. b. He may.. 
have time to make a written will 1797. 4. How 
changed is here each spot man makes or fills! 
M. ARNOLD. 

II. i. To cause to exist; to produce by 
action, bring about ME. tb. Const. dat. of 
the person, or with to, unto: To cause to hap- 
pen to; to cause to experience; to bring into 
a person's possession or power —1725. 2. To 
give rise to; to have as a result or con- 
Sequence ME. 3. Gram. Of à word: To form 
(a case, tense, etc.) in a specified manner; to 
change into (a specified form) when inflected 
OE. 4, To establish (a rule, etc.); to enact 
(a law); to impose (a rate); tto institute (a 
religious order, etc.) OE. tb. To arrange (a 
match) -1752. 5. a. To appoint (an officer), 
ordain (a minister) ME. b. Naut. To promote 
in rank 1795. c. gen. To cause to become 
(what is specified by the object) 1594. d. To 
fix (a price). Now only Comm. 1507. 6. To 
provide (a meal, feast), give (a dinner, etc.). 
Obs. exc. arch. OE. 7. To form by collection 
of individuals (see below) ME. 8. To bring 
forth; to have as a product ME. 9. Used 
with const. of or out of to designate the 
action of causing what is denoted by the 
object of the prep. to become what is 
Sonten, by the object of the verb ME. 

- He makes a solitude, and calls it—peace! 
Byron. To m. a corner in rice 1897. To m. 
melody, minstrelsy; to m. a note, etc.; to m. ado, (a) 
commotion, fun, a fuss, game, an impression, a row, 
@ sensation, sport, a stir, etc.; to m. room, way: see 
the substantives. To m. peace: (a) to bring about. 
a condition of peace. (b) to conclude a treaty of 
peace. 2. One Fool makes many SWIFT. To m. a 
difference. To m. work: to occasion the necessity 
for work to be done; to give trouble. 4. 
receiving order js *made' on the day it is pro- 
nounced, not when it is drawn up 1898. 5. a. The 
fourme and maner of makynge and consecratynge, 
Bishoppes, Priestes and Deacons 1552. He 
Rich. II] then made nine Knights, and created 
our Earls 1641. b. Frank is made. He was 
Yesterday raised to the rank of Commander JANE 
AUSTEN. c. He was. .a man to make both friends 
and enemies J. H. NEWMAN. 6. He made a feast, 
drank fierce and fast [etc] M. ARNOLD. 7. The 
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greatest strength and power that he can m. 
SHAKS. To make a head (see HEAD sb.). To m. a 
House: to ensure the presence of the number (now 
40) of members required to constitute a sitting 
of the House (of Commons). So to m. a quorum. 
To m. a bag (Sporting): to kill a number of game. 
To m. the bag: to contribute most of the total of. 
the game killed. To m. a book (Betting): to 
arrange a series of bets on the same race or event, 
with odds calculated with a view to a gain on the 
whole transaction. 8. To m. water, turine: see 
the sbs. 9. He is going to m. a night of it 1809. 
To m. a business, practice, trade of; to m. an 
example, a fool of; to m. an ass, a beast, an ez- 
hibition of oneself : see the sbs. To m. (much, little, 
something, nothing, etc.) of : to turn to (much or 
little) account. To m. the best, the most of: sce 
BEST sb., MOST sb. To m. a hash, mess, muddle of : 
to bungle (a business). 

III. 1. To entertain (doubt, scruple, ques- 
tion, etc.) in the mind; to formulate men- 
tally; to form (a judgement) ME. b. To 
recognize in classification (a certain number 
of kinds, species, etc.) 1502. c. legal. To 
formulate, set out (a case, title) 1883. 2. Used 
with const. as in II. 9 in idiomatic expres- 
sions relating to questions of estimation, 
calculation, or meaning: see below ME. 3. 
Naui. To descry or discern; to come in sight 
of 1565. 

1. I m. no doubt every one. .has practised similar 
stratagems 1844. T'o m. (great, etc.) account of : to 
have a high opinion of. b. Our School-men. .m. 
nine kinds of bad Spirits BURTON. C. To m. a 
good title 1891. 2. To m. head or tail (also top or 
tail) of, to m. sense of : see the sbs, To m. (much, 
little, nothing, etc.) of : to have a (high, low, etc.) 
opinion of; to value at a (high, low, etc.) rate; to 
treat with (much, no, etc.) consideration. To m. 
much of: often, to treat with marked courtesy 
and show of affection. To m. nothing of (doing 
something): to find no difficulty in or feel no 
scruples at. To m. light of: see LIGHT a.* III. 1. 
To m. of (intr. to m. much of. (Obs. exc. dial.) 
What do you m. of that?: what do you understand 
to be the meaning of that? 3. We..made the 
Coast of Galway, in Ireland, the 10th DE FOE. 

IV. Said of constituent parts or material. 
1. To amount to. Also, of the latest item 
added, to bring up the sum to (a certain 
amount) ME. 2. To be suflicient to con- 
Btitute ME. 3. To amount to, signify (much, 
little, nothing, etc.) in relation to the 
question in point. Const. for, (o. Now rare. 
1456. tb. Of arguments or evidence: To avail 
(much, little, etc.) for, against —1690. 4. To 
count as, form, be (a part or unit in an 
aggregate, a particular member in a series) 
ME. 5. To be the material or components of; 
to be made or admit of being made into ME. 
6. To become by development or training 
1572. 

1. Nine Taylors m. but one man 1672. Twice one 
makes two 1892. 2. One swalowe maketh not 
sommer HEYWOOD. Worth makes the man POPE. 
3. The course which he intended made much for 
the glory of God A. V. Transl. Pref. 93. To m.no 
matter (somewhat arch.): not to matter. 4. You 
came in and made the fourteenth 1892. To m. one 
(of) : often, to take part in a combined action, be 
present at a meeting, etc.; also, to assimilate one- 
self to one's company. She was fit to have 


r himself 1699. They 
[frogs] m. a good soup 1787. 6. She will make him 
a wife 1885. 

V. 1. To gain, acquire, or earn (money, re- 
putation, etc.) by labour, business, or the 
like. Const. of, out of. ME. b. To fetch (a 
certain price) 1868. 2, Cards. To win (a trick); 
to play (a card) to advantage. Also intr. of a 
card: to take a trick. 1608. b. In games: To 
secure (a certain score); to score (a point in 
the game); to perform (a stroke) successfully 
1680. 3. To gain, put on (weight). Also of a 
tree, to produce a growth of (timber). To m. 
sokn (Naut.): to take in water by a leak. 

1. To m. a (or one’s) fortune, capital out of, a 
living, a name (for oneself): see the sbs. 2. In the 
third round you m. your Queen HOYLE. His 
partner..has his last trump drawn, and the ace 
and king of diamonds m. 'CAVENDISH'. b. He 
made ten fours, six threes, and two twos 1890. 

VI. 11. To bring fo a specified condition, re- 
duce fo —1692. 2. intr. To attempt or ‘offer’ 
(to do something) 1880. 3. With ellipsis of 
verb of motion: To prepare to go; to proceed 
in a certain direction 1488. 4. To prepare (a 
bed) for sleeping in ME. 5. To shut, close, 
bar (a door) Now arch. and dial. ME. 6. 
Cards. To shuffle 1876. Naut. To m. sail: 
(a) to spread a sail or sails; hence, to set sail, 
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to sail; (b) to spread additional sails 1450. 8. 
To train (a hawk, dog, horse) ME. 9. To se- 
cure the advancement of; to *be the making 
of’; chiefly, to set up (esp. in pass.) ME. 

1. Phr. tTo m. to death; tto m. away, out of the 

, hence = make away with. 2. He makes to 
follow. then stops 1900. 3. I made steadily but 
slowly towards them STEVENSON. 5. M. the 
doores vpon a womans wit, and it will out at the 
casement SHAKS. 8. A Setting-dog that he has 
made himself ADDISON. 9. Bismarck has made 
Germany 1890. Phr. To m. or mar (occas. to m. 
or break): to cause either the complete success or 
ruin of (a person or thing). Also absol. 

VII. 1. To cause to be, render OE. Also 
absol. 2. With sb. as complement. a. To 
cause (a person or thing) to be or become 
(what is denoted by the complement) OE. b. 
spec. To appoint to the office of; to raise to 
the dignity of; to create (a person) a noble, 
etc. ME. c. To determine (a thing, occas, a 
person) to be (what is expressed by the com- 
plement); to set down as (a law, penalty, 
etc.) 1500. d. To transform into something 
else. Chiefly in pass., after L. fieri. ME. 3. 
To convert info 1583. 4. To regard as, 
consider or compute to be; to represent as 
(so-and-so); to cause to appear as ME. 
b. Naut. To announce or indicate (a par- 
ticular time) by sounding a bell or other- 
wise; often in the order make it so 1835. 

1. His generosity made him courted by many 
dependents JOHNSON. I wish you had made 
(= arranged so to pass through) London in 
your way LAMB. T'o m. English: to translate Into 
English. To m. even, fast, good, ready, sure, un- 
ready, void, waste; to m. it hot, warm, m. things 
lively; to m. oneself scarce, to m. ready, sure: see the 
adjs. 2. Tt's pity that fellow was not made a 
soldier 1603. b. She made Marlborough a duke 
1890. c. I made it my pus to keep aloof STEVEN- 
son. d. I will make the riuera Hands Zsa. 42:15. 
3. Fresh curds newly pressed, and made into little 
cheeses MORYSON. 4. What time may you m. it, 
Mr. Twemlow? DICKENS. What do you make the 
time? I make it half-past five (mod.). Macbeth 
is not half so bad as the play makes him 1879. b. 
Noon was made; the captain dined STEVENSON. 

VIII. Causative uses. 1. To cause (some- 
thing to happen); to bring it about that, 
exe. arch. OE. 2. With obj. and inf. 
cause a person or thing to do something; to 
have something done to a person or thing 
(nf. without /o when both make and the 
dependent verb are in the active voice; 
otherwise arch.) ME. 3. To constrain fo do 
something; to compel, force (now always 
without fo bef. the inf. when make is active) 
1592. b. with ellipsis of inf. (collog.) 1888. 
4. To consider, represent, or allege to be or 
do something 1594. 

2. I wonder what makes these Bells ring SWIFT. 
The two statements can hardly be made to agree 
(mod.). Phr. To m. both ends meet (END 8b, Phrases 
2), one's hair stand on end, etc. To m. believe: 1(a) 
[after Fr. faire croire] to cause people to believe; 
(b) in mod. use (often with hyphen, make-believe), 
to pretend to do something: to simulate a belief 
that. 3. He made me stay and sup with him 1662. 
b. The enemy will not play the game. .and there 
are none to m. him 1888. 4. What do you m. 
that bird to be? 1825. Most of the Chronicles m. 
Richard die in 1026 FREEMAN. 

IX. 1. ta. To work (a miracle); to commit 
(a crime, sin, fault), tell (a lie); to do (justice, 
mercy); to give (alms) ~1715. b. To wage 
(War) ME. c. To perform (a bodily move- 
ment or gesture) ME. d. To enter into, con- 
clude (a bargain, contract) So, fo m. a 
marriage (now only legal). ME. e. Eccl., in 
to m. one's confession, one's communion. Also, 
tto do (penance). ME. f. With reference to 
locomotion or travel (see below) ME. g. To 
deliver orally (a speech, an oration). 2. In 
questions introduced by what, e.g. What m. 
you here? = What are you doing here? What 
is your business, right, or purpose? Now 
arch. ME. 3. With sbs. expressing the action 
of vbs., make forms phrases equivalent to 
those vbs. (see exx. below) ME. 4. To eat (a 
meal) 1542. 5. To offer, present, render. 
Const. fo or dative. ME. b. Law. Of a court, 
a judge: To render, give (a decision, judge- 
ment). Still U.S. 1804. 6. To put forth (an 
effort) 1450. 7. To incur, suffer (something 
undesirable) 1453. 8. To accomplish (a dis- 
tance) by travelling, etc. 1564. b. orig. Naut. 
To reach, arrive at (a place); slang, to catch 
(a train, etc.) 1624. 9. In phrases like fo m. 


MAKE 


long hours (i.e. to work many hours a day). 
Also, to m. good time: to accomplish a 
distance in a short time. 1887. 

1. b. To m. the campaign was the dearest wish of 
Harry’s life THACKERAY. c. To m. a (or one’s) bow, 
m. a curtsy, m. a face (at), m. a leg, m. (an) obeis- 
ance, a salaam, etc.: see the sbs. f. To m. an 
excursion, an expedition, a journey, a tour, a trip, 
a voyage, to m. one's way, to m. a circuit: see the 
sbs. 3. To m. (one's) abode, an acquisition, an 
assertion, an award, a blunder, (an) excuse, a 
motion, (an) oath, a promise, (a) reply, a slip, a 
start, a venture, a vow, etc. 4. He made his simple 
morning meal 1890. 5. To m. amends, love, 
satisfaction: see the sbs. To m. head: see HEAD sb. 
7. To m. shipwreck (arch.), a loss, 8. I must m. 
the distance on foot 1899. 

X. 1. intr. (the obj. if being omitted); in 
OR. with adv.; later with adj., in to m. bold, 
free, merry, etc. (see the adjs.). 2. To m. as 
if, as though (arch. as): to behave as if; to 
pretend that ME. 3. To have to do with (a 
person or thing); to interfere in (a matter). 
dial. 1564. 4, Naut. Of the flood or ebb tide: 
To begin to flow or ebb; also, to be in pro- 
gress. Hence of the tide: To flow towards the 
land; also, to flow in a specified direction. 
1051. 5. Of arguments, evidences, influences: 
To ‘tell’ (on one side or the other). Chiefly 
with for, with, against. 1892. 

2. He..beckons, and makes as he would speak 
Loner. 3. And so, Sir, fin don't meddle or m. 
with the maids 1756, 4. The tide made to the 
westward DE For. The ebb was now making 
1883. 5. He had the highest opinion of..pre- 
cedents—when they made in his own favour 1892. 

In specialized senses with preps. Make after —. 
"To pursue, follow (arch.). M. against —. To 
‘tell’ against. +b. To go to attack. M. at —. To 
make a hostile movement towards. Now some- 
what arch, M. for —. a. To operate in favour of; 
to favour, further, aid. b. To go in the direction 
of; also, to ‘go for’. M. to —. ta. To tend to 
support; to be conducive to, tb. To be pertinent. 
to. tc. To proceed towards, M. with —. ta. To 
side with. Of things: To tell in favour of. tb. To 
select as one's adversary. 

With adverbs. M. away. (Now repl. in trans, 
senses by make away .) ta. trans. To put out 
of the way, put to death; also, to put an end to (a 
person's life). +b. To destroy. tc. To alienate; to 
i of, get rid of. d. intr. To run pud - 
make off (c). M. away with. a. = prec. a. b. To 
remove from its rightful place or ownership; to 
um rid of; to squander; to destroy fraudulently. 

. in. intr. To go in; to intervene; to join in a 
fray; in Hawking, (of the falconer), to go up to a 
hawk after it has killed. M. off. ta. trans. To 
dispose of. b. Farming. To fatten (lambs) for the 
market. c. intr. To depart suddenly, often with a. 
disparaging implication; to hasten away; to 
aeamp d. To m. off with: to decamp with 
(something) in one's possession, M. on. intr. To 

roceed; to hasten on. M. out. a. To draw up (a 
ist, a document, etc.); to make a draft of; to 
write out (a bill, cheque, ete.). b. (a) To succeed 
in accomplishing; to effect. Now Se, (b) To 
manage, make shift (o do something. Also absol. 
to get along; to get on (well, badly). Also to m. 
it out, Chiefly U.S. c. ¢To compensate; to eke 
out. Also intr. to make up, compensate for. 
d. To make complete; to get together with 
difficulty. e. To fill up E time). ? Obs. f. To 
represent clearly or in detail; now only in Art. 
g. To demonstrate, prove. Also collog. h. To 
represent, pretend. i. To arrive at an under- 
standing of; to decipher, Also (with clause or obj. 
and inf.) to discover, find out. j. To succeed in 
ERU LU identifying. k. To start forth; to get 
away. ? Now only dial. M. over. a. trans. To 
transfer (prop. by a formal agreement) the 
possession of (a thing) to another. b. To remake, 
refashion. Now only U.S. M. up, ya. To build 
up; to repair by filling up gaps. b. (a) To make 
PS: Also, to raise (a sum) to a larger sum. 
(b) To make good; to supply (a deficiency). (e) 
intr, To compensate for, atone for. c. To fill up 
(a gap, etc.); to stop up (a passage, etc.); to shut. 
up (a door, a house). Now chiefly dial. d. To 
wrap up (an article); to put together (a parcel) of 
goods. e. To put together into a particular form; 
to fit together (pieces) to form a garment; to make 
quum) into clothing; also quasi-pass. to admit of 

eing made up; trans. to compound (medicines, 
etc.); to mix (dough); to get together (a company, 
a sum); Printing, to arrange into columns or 
PES to add fuel to (a fire) so as to keep it up. 

- To compile (a list, ete.); to concoct (a story, lie); 
to improvise (verses). g. Of component parts: 
Me AES m. otal, or hole), Lo 

T ctor) for his pari dressing him, 
giving him false hair, etc. AE intr. for reft. 
To prepare (a ,bed) for a particular occasion. 
Also, to “do up’ (a room) (? local). i. To set out 
the items of (an account) in order; to add up and 
balance (an account). j. To m. up one's mind: 
to come to a decision or conclusion. Hence, to m. 
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up one's mind for, to, or to do (something): to be 
reconciled to the thought of, to be prepared for. 
k. To arrange (a marriage, a treaty, etc.); to 
settle (a dispute, ete.); intr. (also often to m. 
to be reconciled after a dispute. l. intr. (aj 
advance in a certain direction; now only in to m. 
up to, to draw near to. (b) To m. up to (fig.): to 
make advances to; to pay court or make love to. 

Make-, the stem of MAKE v. in comb., as 
in m.-play = Make-sporT; -rhyme, à 
phrase introduced merely for rhyme; -talk, 
something said for the sake of talking; -Way, 
an event which leads up to another; etc. 

Makebate (mé!-kbé't). 1529. [f. MAKE v. 
+ Bare sb.!] One who or that which creates 
contention; a breeder of strife. tAlso attrib. 

Ma-ke-belie:f. rare. 1833. Substituted for 
next on the erron. assumption that make- 
believe is incorrect. 

Ma-ke-believe. 1811. [The phr, make 
believe used subst.] 1. Pretence. Also with a 
and pl. 2. One who makes believe or pre- 
tends 1863. 3. attrib. or adj. Of the nature of 
make-believe 1824. 

1. Her mourning is all make-believe 1811. 3. 
Here again I am met with a make-believe reply 
GLADSTONE, 


tMa'ke-game. 1762, = MAKE-SPORT. 
1817. 
Ma-keless, a. Obs. exc. dial. ME. [f. 


MAKE sb. + -LESS.] 1. Matchless, peerless, 
2. Mateless ME. 

Mavke-peace. 1516. [See MAKE v. II. 1.) 
A peace-maker. 

Maker (mé*koi. ME. [f. MAKE v. + 
-ER'] 1. One who makes, fashions, con- 
structs, prepares for use, etc.; a manu- 
facturer. 2. Qualified by fhe, or an attrib. 
phr.: Applied to God as the Creator of the 
universe. (Now with capital M.) ME. 3. 
One who brings about a condition, effect, 
state of mind, ete. ME. 4. A poet. Obs. exc. 
arch. (Cf. Gr. nans.) ME. 5, ‘The person 
who signs a promissory note’ (Wharton). 

2. Let vs knele before the Lorde oure m, COVER- 
DALE Ps. 94[5]:6. 1To receive or take one's M.: to 
make one's communion. 

Make-ready. 1887. [f. phr. make ready.) 
Printing. The operation of making a form 
ready to be printed; the form so made ready, 
or the sheet or sheets used to effect this. 

Makeshift (mé!-k,fift). 1565. [f. phr. to 
make shift.) t1. One given to making shifts; 
a shifty person, a rogue —1608. 2, That with 
which one makes shift; a temporary and in- 
ferior substitute 1802. 3. The action of mak- 
ing shift 1870. 4, attrib. or adj. With which 
one makes shift 1683. b. transf. Characterized 
by makeshifts 1824. 

2. The cottage was a sorry antediluvian make- 
cae of a building LAMB. 4. A make-shift dinner 


+Make-sport. 1582. [See MAKE v. II. 1.] 
One who or that which provides sport for 
others; a laughing-stock —1661. 

Ma:ke-up. 1821. [f. phr. make up (see 
MAKE v.).] 1. The way in which anything is 
put together; composition, constitution. 2. 
Chiefly Theatr. An appearance of face, dress, 
etc. assumed in impersonating a character 
1858. 3. Printing. The process of making up 
type into columns and pages; the matter so 
made up. Also, an editor’s selection of 
articles to form a number of a periodical. 
1852. 4. A made-up story 1844, 5. attrib, 
(sense 2) 1885. 

1. Something in the. .make-up of their clothes 
H, SPENCER. 

Make-weight, makeweight (mé'k,wéit). 
1695. [See MAKE v. IV. 1.] 1. A small 
quantity added to make up a certain weight; 
spec. a small candle. 2. fig. A person or 
thing of little account thrown in to make up 
a deficiency or fill a gap 1776. 3. A counter- 
poise 1787. 4, attrib. Serving as a make- 
weight 1701. 

2. The mines..are now thrown in as a make- 
weight in the scale BURKE. 

Maki (mé-ki, ma-ki). 1774. [- Fr., repr. 
Malagasy maka.] French name of the LEMUR. 

Making (mé'-kin), vbl. sb. [OE. macung, f. 
macian; see MAKE v. and -ING'.] 1. The 
action of MAKE v.; fabrication, production, 
Preparation; institution, appointment; do- 
ing, performance (of an action); conversion 
into something; etc. Also occas., the process 
of being made. 2. spec. in techn. uses: The 
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training or bringing to the required condition 
(of an animal); the preparation (of hay); the 
curing (of fish) ME. 13. Poetical composition, 
Also pl. = poems. —1614. 4. Advancement, 
success. Obs. exc. in to be the m. of: to be 
what ensures the success of. 1470. 15. The 
way in which a thing is made; ‘make’ —1669. 
6. concr. Something that has been made; a 
product of manufacture. Also, the quantity 
made at one time. ME. b. pl. Earnings, 
profits (collog.) 1837. 7. The material out of 
which something may be made; the poten- 
tiality of becoming something; in phr. to have 
or to be the making(s of 1613, 

1. The m. of the world 1842, of a codicil 1891, of 
several engineers 1897. Phr. Of (80-and-s0'8) m. 
made by (so-and-so); A poet of Nature's own m. 
CARLYLE. In the m.: used adjectively, to desig- 
nate something as existing in an undeveloped 
state; Opinion in good men is but, knowledge in 
the m. Mir. 7. She had all the Royall makings 
of a Queene SHAKS. 

Comb, m.-iron, a kind of grooved chisel used by 
caulkers to finish off seams. 

Making-up. 1593. In the senses of make 
up (see MAKE v.); completion; compounding; 
reconcilation ; dressing up for the impersona- 
tion of a character; the balancing of accounts 
at the end of a period. Also attrib. 

Mal- (mæl), prefix, formerly often written 
male- (but pronounced as one syllable), 
repr. Fr. mal adv. :- L. male ill, badly. It 
occurs orig. in adoptions from Fr., as mal- 
treat, malfeasance; also, maladroit, mal- 
content (= the reverse of adroit, content), etc. 
In English formations it conveys the sense 


‘ill’, ‘wrong’, ‘improper(ly’, as in mal- 
practice, malformation, malodorous, etc. 
Malabar (me-libia), name of a sea-board 


district in the S.W. of India, used attrib.; 
as in M. nut, an acanthaceous plant, Justicia 
adhatoda; M.-oil, an oil obtained from the 
livers of various fishes found on the M. coast. 
Malacaton, -catoon, var. ff. MELOCOTON. 
Malacca (müle-kü) 1611. Name of a 
town and district on the Malay peninsula in 
the S.E. of Asia; used attrib.; as in M. apple 
= Malay apple (see MALAY a.); M. cane (also 
simply Malacca), à walking-cane of a rich 
brown colour, often clouded or mottled, 


made of the stem of the palm Calamus 
scipionum. 
Malachite (mæ-lăkəit). 1507. [- OFr. 


melochite (mod. malachite) — L. molochites 
(Pliny) — Gr. podoxizs, f. woAdxn, var. Of uaddxn 
MALLow.) Hydrous carbonate of copper, 
occurring as a mineral of a green colour, 
susceptible of a high polish. Also, a specimen 
of this. b. Blue m. = AZURITE 1821. Comb. 
M.-green, (a) = malachite; (b) a dye of 
the colour of m. 

Malaco- (me-liko), comb. f. Gr. uaAekós 
soft, in many scientific terms, as: Ma-laco- 
derm [Gr. &épua skin] Nat. Hist. a. having & 
soft skin; sb. a soft-skinned animal, esp. of 
the Malacodermata (-derma, -dermi), & 
division in old classification of reptiles, of 
beetles, and of Anthozoa 1835; hence Mala- 
code:rmatous a. Ma‘lacolite [-LITE] Min. 
= DIOPsIDE 1823. Malaco-logy [Fr. malaco- 
logie], that branch of zoology which treats 
of molluscs 1836; hence Malacolo-gical a.; 
Malaco-logist, one versed in m. Ma:laco- 
ptery-gian [Gr. srépv£ wing] a. of or pertain- 
ing to the Malacopterygii or soft-finned 
fishes; sb. one of these; so Ma:lacoptery:- 
gious a. |Malaco-steon [Gr. óoréo bone] 
Path. = OSTEOMALACIA 1801. Malaco'stom- 
ous [mod.L. malacostomus; Gr. eróua 
mouth] a. of fishes: having a soft mouth (i.e. 
toothless jaws) 1753. Malaco'stracan [Gr. 
padaxdorpaxa; 6ozpaxov Shell] a. of or belonging 
to the Malacostraca, an order of Crustacea; sb. 
one of these 1835; so Malaco-stracous a. 
Malacozo-ic [Gr. toov animal] a. applied by 
Huxley to the series of animals from the 
Polyzoa to the Mollusca 1877. 


Ma:ladapta-tion. 1877. [f. Mar- + 
ADAPTATION.] Faulty adaptation. 
Maladive (me lddiy), a. rare. 1481. [- 


(O)Fr. maladif, -ive, f. malade sick; see 
MALADY, -IVE.] Sickly. 
Maladju-stment. 1833. [f. Mar- + 


ADJUSTMENT.] Faulty adjustment. 
Maladminister (melédmi-nistes), v. 1705. 
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If. Mar- + ApMINISTER.] To administer in- 
efficiently or badly. 

Maladministration (mre:liedministré! fon). 
Also tmale-. 1644. [f. MAL- + ADMINISTRA- 
tioN.) Faulty administration; inefficient or 
improper management of affairs, esp. publie 


affairs. 

\Maladresse (mzeládre:s). Also malad- 
dress. 1804. [Fr., f. maladroit (see next) 
after adroit, adresse.) Want of dexterity or 
tact; awkwardness. 

Maladroit (mve-ladroit), a. 1685. [= Fr. 
maladroit, i. mal MAL- + adroit ADROIT.] 
Wanting in adroitness; awkward, bungling. 
Hence Ma‘ladroit-ly adv., -ness. 

Malady (neládi) ME. [-(O)Fr. maladie, 
f. malade sick, ill Rom. *male habitus 
*badly conditioned', in med.L. male habére 
be ill (1X), ie. L. male badly + habitus (ct. 
Massurius Sabinus, equum nimis strigosum 
et male habitum), pa. pple. of habére have, 
hold.] t. fill health, disease; an ailment, a 
disease. 2. fig. A morbid or depraved con- 
dition; something that calls for a remedy 

E. 


1. Abstinence ingenders maladies SHAKS. 2. 
Astrology is another m. of weak minds 1786. 

IiMala fide (mé'le foi-di). 1681. [L., = ‘in 
bad faith’, Of. BONA FIDE.] adv. In bad 
faith. adj. Chiefly with agent-nouns: Acting 
in bad faith; pretended, sham. So Mala 
fides Law, bad faith, intent to deceive 1681. 

Malaga (maliigi). 1608. Name of a sea- 
port in the south of Spain, Used attrib. in 
M. raisins, sack, wine, Also as sb. (short for 
M. wine), a white wine exported from M. 

Ma-agash. 1711. [See next.] Var. of 
next. 

Malagasy (mælägæ-si). 1835. [f. Malegass, 
‘gash, vars. of Mi , -cass, after or 
parallel with Fr. malgache, madécasse, adj. f. 
the name of the island, which is found as 
Madagascar in xvi.) adj. and sb. Of or per- 
taining to, a native of, Madagascar. b. The 
language spoken there. 

Malaguetta (mælăge:tă). 1568, [Early 
forms manguelta, manegete, - Fr. 
maniguette, t-guete, alt, of malaguette = Sp. 
malagueta; cf. med.L. melegeta, perh. dim. of 
Tt. melica millet.] The capsules or seeds of 
Amomum meliguetta of W. Africa, used as à 
spice and in medicine; also known as Grains 
of Paradise and Guinea Grains. Also attrib., 
as m. pepper. 

lIMalaise (mm-lé!z, Fr. malz). 1768, [Fr., 
f. OFr. mal bad, ill (L. malus) + aise EASE 
sb.] A condition of bodily discomfort, esp. a 
condition of lassitude, without the develop- 
ment of specific disease. Also fig. 

Malander, mallender (mm-léndoi. Now 
only pl. late ME. [- (O)Fr. malandre :— 
L. malandria (pl. pustules on the neck.] 
A dry scabby eruption behind the knee in 
horses. 

Malapert (me-liprt). Obs. exc. arch. late 
ME. [- OFr, malapert, t. mal- (indicating the 
opposite) + apert, var. of espert EXPERT, but 
apprehended as if f. MAr- improperly + 
apert bold, PERT.] A. adj. Presumptuous, 
impudent, saucy. B. sb. A presumptuous or 
erates 

maleper! ies might peraduent 
punished Sn T. MORE. n Made RANA 
adv., -ness. 

Malaprop (me-laprop). 1823. [f. Mrs. 
Malaprop (after MALAPROPOS), in Sheridan's 
Dlay, The Rivals (1775).] sb. =  MALA- 
PROPISM. adj. = MALAPROPIAN. So Mala- 
propian (mielápro:pián), a. of the nature of, 
or given to, malapropisms 1860. Mala- 
Propism (me-laprepiz’m), ludicrous misuse 
puru an instance of this 1849. 

- Lewes is sending what a 
once called a "missile" to Sara GEO T moet 

Malapropos (malapropo, mælæprðpõ"-), 
adv., a., and sb. Also written mal à propos, 
mal-a-propos, mal apropos, etc. 1668. 
UFr. mal à propos, f. mal ill + à to + propos 
Purpose; see MAL- and APROPOS.] A. adv. In 
an inopportune or awkward manner; un- 
seasonably, inappropriately. B. adj. In- 
opportune, inappropriate 1711. C. sb. Some- 
thing inopportune or inappropriate 1868. 
ee Malapropoism = MALAPROPISM 
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Malar (mē'-lă1), a. (and sb.) 1782. [- 
mod.L. malaris, f. L. mala jaw, cheek-bone, 
cheek; see -AR',] 1, Of or belonging to the 
cheek. 2. sb. (or absol. = m. bone) The cheek- 
bone 1866. 

Malaria (malé*-ria). 1740. [~ It. mal’ aria 
for mala aria ‘bad air'.] a. The unwhole- 
some atmosphere which results from the 
exhalations of marshy districts. b. (= m. 
fever) A. febrile disease (formerly attributed 
to this) caused by a blood-parasite (m. 
parasite), conveyed by the bite of a mosquito. 
Also transf. and fig. 

Ma:lassimila-tion, 1805. [Mar-.] Im- 
perfect assimilation; esp. in Path. imperfect 
absorption of nutriment into the system. 

Malate (mé'Jét). 1794. [f. MALIO a. + 
-ATE*.] Chem. A salt of malic acid. 

fMalax, v. late ME. [- L. malazare; see 
MALAXATE.] trans. To rub or knead (a 
plaster, etc.) to softness; gen. to soften 1761. 

Malaxate (mve-likse't), v. 1657. I- 
malazat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. malarare — Gr. 
waddooww make soft; see -ATE*.] trans. To 
soften by kneading or mixing, or by means of 
an emollient, Hence Malaxa'tion, the 
action of reducing to a soft mass by knead- 
ing or rolling. Ma-laxator, a mixing-mill. 

Malay (mAle). 1598. [repr. the native 
name malüyu.] A. sb. 1. One of a race pro- 
dominating in Malacca and the Eastern 
Archipelago, a Malayan. 2. The Malay 
language 1598. 3. Short for M. fowl 1830. 

1. In penon the Malays are short, squat, and 
robust 1840, 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic 
of the Malays or their country 1779. b. In 
names of plants, animals, ctc., e.g. M. apple, 
a myrtaceous tree, Jambosa (Eugenia) malac- 
censis, with an edible fruit; M. fowl, a large 
variety of domestic fowl introduced from the 
Malay Peninsula; eto. 1820. 

Hence Malayan a. and sb., in same senses. 

Malayalam (miel ya-lem). [Native 
name.] Name of a cultivated Dravidian 
dialect, closely related to Tamil. 

Malaysian (màlé^siàn), a. 1883.  [f. 
Malaysia, i.e. the Malay archipelago + -AN.] 
Of or belonging to Malaysia. 

Malco-nduct. Also tmale-. 1741. [MAL-.] 
Improper conduct; esp. improper or dis- 
honest administration of an office, business, 
ete. 

Ma:lco:forma-tion. 1776. [MaL-.] Bad 
or faulty conformation. 

Malcontent (mæ-lkğntent). Also tmale-. 
1581. [- (O)Fr. malcontent; see Mat-, CON- 
TENT a.) A. adj. Discontented, dissatisfied. 
Now chiefly in political use: Inclined to 
rebellion or mutiny; restless and disaffected 
1586. 

You stand pensiue, as halfe malecontent SHAKS. 

B. sb. 1. A malcontent person (see A.) 1581. 
12. The state of being discontented. [Really 
a distinct word; see CONTENT sb.] —1663. 

2. A necessity of sadnesse and malecontent MILT. 
Hence t Malconte-nted a., t-ly adv., t-ness. 

Male (mé. [ME. masle — OFr. male, 
masle (mod. måle) :- L. masculus (f. mas male 
person), whence MASCULINE a.] 

A. adj. I. 1. Of or belonging to the sex which 
begets offspring, or performs the fecundating 
function. Used: a. of persons ME. b. of 
animals ME. c. of certain plants (of dicecious 
species) the flowers of which contain only the 
fecundating organs ME. d. of certain plants 
to which sex was formerly attributed on ac- 
count of some peculiarity of habit, colour, 
etc. 1562. 2. Of or pertaining to a man or 
men, or to male animals; peculiar to men; 
composed or consisting of men 1631. b. 
Adapted to or meant for the use of à man 
1788. 13. transf. a. Said of precious stones, 
on account of depth, brilliance, or other 
accident of colour; also of other stones, with 
reference to their hardness or other esteemed 
qualities. [Gr. dpenv, L. masculus.]-1855. tb. 
Used to distinguish the harder and more 
compact kind of sand or gravel 1601-1813. 
t4. Male incense. [So in L. and Fr.) A 
superior quality of incense, known by the 
greater size of the ‘tears’ in which it is 
collected; frankincense 1598-1727. 5. Of 
rhyme: see under MASCULINE a. 3. 1581. 6. 


MALENGIN 


Said of the external layer of bark on a tree 
1884. 
1. a. Caine, the first male-childe SHAKS. Phr. 


are the m. parts à 
Asplenium (Nephrodium) filix-mas. 2. They kee 

as good female company as I do m. Swirt. b. M. 
Hospital 1828. 3. Lordly male-sapphires BROWN- 


ING. 

IL. A distinctive epithet for that part of an 
instrument or contrivance which is adapted 
to penetrate or fill the corresponding female 


1669. 
Phr. M. gauge: the guter ap or screw of a 
Deleting pr M. screw: the non pin or rod 
which fits the spirally bored circular socket of the 


female screw. 

B. sb. 1. A male animal ME. 2. A male 
person; à boy or man. Only in expressed or 
implied antithesis with female ME.; occas. a 
male plant 1548. 3. Comb. m. imperson- 
ator, a female who personates a male on 


Male-: see MAL-. 

Maledicent (mmlidobsent). Now rare. 
1599. [= maledicent-, pr. ppl. stem of L. 
maledicere speak evil of; see -ENT.] A. adj. 
Given to evil-speaking; of the nature of evil- 
speaking, slanderous. B. sb. One who speaks 
evil of another 1057. Hence tMaledi-cency, 
the practice of speaking evil 1653. 

Maledict (mælidikt), a. (sb.) arch. 1650. 
(7 L. maledictus, pa. pple. of maledicere; see 
prec.) Accursed. Also as sb. 

Malediction (mmlfdi:kfon). 1447. [7 L. 
maledictio, f. as prec.; seo -ION. Of. Fr. 
malédiction.] 1. The utterance of a curse; 
the being under a ban or curse, 2, Roviling, 
slander; the condition of being reviled or 
slandered 1526. 

1. I. loaded him with maledictions SCOTT. 

Malefa-ction, 1602. [- med.L. malefactio, 
f. after late L. benefactio BRNRPACTION, partly 
deduced from malefactor (see next). In late 
and med.L. malefactio = swooning, also 
(med.L,) illness] Evil-doing; an instance of 


this, 

Malefactor (mmlifwktox). 1440, [- (partly 
through OFr. malfaicteur) L. malefactor, f. 
malefacere, t. male MAL- + facere do.] 1, One 
guilty of a heinous offence against the law; 
a felon, a criminal. Also fransf. 2. An evil- 
doer; one who does il] towards another; opp. 
to benefactor 1483. So Ma-lefactress, & 
female m. 1647. 

Malefeazance: see MALFEASANCE. 

Malefic (màle-fik). 1652. [- L. maleficus, 
1. male ill; see -F10.] A. adj. Productive of 
disaster or evil; baleful. Said esp. of stellar 
influences and magical practices. B. sb. a. 
Astrol. A malefic aspect or body. fb. A male- 
fic doer; a malign wizard. 1652. So +Male-- 
fical a., -ly adv. 

Malefice (malifis). late ME. [- L. male- 
ficium evil deed, sorcery, f. maleficus MALEFIC. 
Ct. (O)Fr. maléfice (XV) sorcery, which may 
be partly the source.] 1. A wicked enchant- 
ment; sorcery (arch.) 2, An evil deed; mis- 
chief. Obs. or arch. 1591. +3. Astrol. Malefic 
character. GAULE. 

Maleficent (mile-fistnt), a. 1078. [Ana- 
logical formation on earlier maleficence (xYD, 
after malevolent, malevolence.| 1. Of things, 
etc.: Working harm, hurtful, malefic. Const. 
to. 2. Of persons, etc.: Wrong-doing, 
criminal 1760. So Male-ficence. 

+Malefi-cial, a. 1601. [In XVII f. MALEFICE, 
or its source L. maleficium; see -AL", -IAL; et. 
malefical (sec MALEFIC). In mod. use an 
analogical f. after BENEFICIAL] Malefic, 
maleficent —1831. 


ficiare bewitch, f. L. maleficium; 
FICE, -ATE*.] frans. 
render po by spells 
tMale! "tion. ^ 
Maleic (mili-ik), a. 1838. l- Fr. maléique 
(Pelouze 1834), formed by alt. of malique 
Malio, to indicate that this acid was rela! 
to malic acid.] Chem. In m. acid: a product 
of the dry distillation of malic acid. 
+Malengin. late ME. [- (O)Fr- tmalengin, 
f. mal evil + engin contrivance; see ENGINE 


MAL-ENTENDU 


sb.] Evil machination, ill intent; fraud, 
deceit, guile —1726. 

\Mal-entendu (malantandiü). 1780. [Fr., 
f. mal ill + entendu understood.] A mis- 
understanding. 

|Maleo (me-li,o). 1869. [Native name.] 
A megapode bird, Megacephalon maleo, in- 
habiting Celebes. 

Maletolt. Obs. exc. Hist. Also -tot(e, etc. 
1514. [- AFr. maletoute, OFr. maletote, 
maltolie, maletoute (mod. maltéte), repr. 
med.L. mala tolta, i.e. mala fem. evil, bad, 
tolta (unjust) tax, f. tolt-, med.L. pa. ppl. 
stem of L. tollere, OFr. tolir, toudre take.) 
Law. An unjust or burdensome tax. 

Malevolence (mile-véléns). 1489. [- OFr. 
mali-, malevolence — L. malevolentia; see next, 
-ENOE.] The attribute of being malevolent; 
ill-will. So tMalevolency. 

Malevolent (müle:vólént), a. (sb.) 1509. 
[- OFr. malivolent or L. mali-, malevolens, 
-eni-, f. male ill + volens, -ent- willing, pr. 
pple. of velle will, wish.] 1. Of persons, etc. 
Desirous of evil to others; indicative of il 
will; disposed or addicted to ill-will. tb. 
transf. 1719. 12. Astrol. Exercising a baleful 
influence. Also iransf. and fig. -1696. 13. sb. 
A. person of evil wishes or designs —1670. 

1. b. To secure plants from m. winds 1719. 
Hence Male-yolently adv. So {Male-volous a. 
(in sense 1) 1536-1727. 

Malfeasance (meelfi-zins), Also tmale-. 
1696. [— AFr. malfaisance, f. mal MAL- + 
OFr. faisance act, action, also spec. FEAS- 
ANGE. Cf. MISFEASANOE, NON-FEASANOE.] 1. 
Law. Evil-doing; spec. official misconduct in 
public affairs. 2. gen. Wrong-doing; an 
instance of this 1856. So Malfea-sant, a 
malefactor 1882. 

Malforma:tion. 1800. [Mar-] Faulty or 
anomalous formation or structure of parts. 
Also fig. So Malfo-rmed a. badly formed; 
marked by m.; also transf. and fig. 1817. 

Malgré (malgre), prep. 1608. [Fr.; see 
MauGRE.] In spite of, notwithstanding. 
Also tlMaléra:do [It.] 1590. 

Malic (mé'lik), a. 1797. [- Fr. malique, f. 
L. malum apple; see -10.] Chem. In m. acid: 
an acid, C,H,0;, derived from the apple, the 
berries of the mountain-ash, and other fruits. 

Malice (mælis), sb. ME. [= (O)Fr. malice — 
L. malitia, t. malus bad; see MAL-, -I0E.] f1. 
Badness; wickedness -1605. 12. Harm- 
fulness; harmful action or effect. Of a 
disease, poison, ete.: Virulence. -1685. 3. 
Active ill-will or hatred. In mod. use occas. : 
Desire to tease (cf. Fr. malice). ME. b. fig. 
Attributed to fortune, or impersonal agencies 
1660. t4. Malicious conduct; a malicious act 
or device -1669. 5. Law. Wrongful intention; 
esp. that kind of evil intent which aggravates 
bon guilt of certain offences (esp. of murder) 


T7. 

1. It seemeth the children of time do take after 
the nature and m. of the father BACON. 2. Our 
Cannons m. vainly shall be spent SHAKS. 3. God 
forbid any M. should preuayle SHAKS. Phr. 7'o 
bear m.: to feel ill-will; now usually, to keep alive 
revengeful feelings on account of some injury. 
4. Cor. TI, ii. 36. 5. In the best known definitions 
of m. it is scarcely distinguishable from intention 
MARKBY. M. aforethought := malice prepense (see 
PREPENSE a). 

TMaice, v. 1547. [f. prec.] 1. trans. To 
regard with malice —1094. 2. intr. To enter- 
tain malice —1592. 

Malicious (mili-fos), a. ME. [- OFr. 
malicius (mod. malicieux) — L. malitiosus; 
see MALICE sb., -0US.] 1. Given to malice; 
addicted to sentiments or acts of ill-will. 
Now occas.: Inclined to tease. Also absol. 
2. Proceeding from or characterized by 
malice. Earlier often: tEvil, wicked. Now 
occas. : ‘Mischievous’. ME. 3. Law. Charac- 
terized by ‘malice prepense’, as in m. damage, 


prosecution, waste, etc. 1530. 14. Med. 
Malignant, virulent —1720. 15. Artful 


1. Either you must Confesse your selues won- 
drous M., Or be accus’d of Folly SHAKS. 2. The 
pee whisper of a m. groundlesse lye 1651. 

fence Mali-cious-ly adv., -ness. 

Malign (máüloi-n) a. ME. [- OFr. maligne, 
fem. of (O)Fr. malin, or its source L. malig- 
mus, f. malus evil. For the ending, cf. 
benign.] 1. Characterized by ill-will; desiring, 
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or rejoicing in, the suffering of others; 
malignant, malevolent. Now rare. 1450. 2. 
Of things: Baleful ME. 3. Of diseases: 
Malignant 1541. 4. 4sírol. Having a baleful 
influence. Also transf. 1605. 

1. Some tempers are so m., that they wish ill to 
all, and believe ill of all 1674. 2. A struggle 
between two forces, the one beneficent, the other 
m. BRYCE. 3. Old and maligne vlcers GALE. 
4. Saturn which is a planet Maligne BACON. 
Mali-gn-ly adv. 

Malign (málein), v. late ME. [- OFr. 
malignier — late L. malignare contrive mali- 
ciously, f. malignus; see prec.] tl. intr. To 
speak evil, entertain malice, plot, contrive 
(against). 12. trans. To regard with hatred. 
Also, to resent, take amiss. —1667. 13. To 
regard with envy; to begrudge —1706. 4. To 
speak ill of (one), to traduce, slander 1647. 

3. Strangers conspired together against him, and 
maligned him in the wildernesse Ecclus. 45:18. 
The envious Gods Maligne our happinesse 1638. 
1 m religion was ever so maligned, age after age 

Mali-gnance, 1641. [See -ANCE.] = next. 

Malignancy  (málignünsi. 1001.  [f. 
MALIGNANT a.; see -ANCY.] The quality of 
being malignant. 1. Disaffection to rightful 
authority. Obs. exc. Hist. [Cf. MALIGNANT 
B.) 1644. 2. Path. Of a disease, tumour, etc. 
1685. 3. Baleful character; unpropitiousness ; 
noxiousness 1601. 4. Malignant disposition; 
intense malevolence; desire to inflict injury 
or suffering 1640. 5. An instance of malig- 
nancy 1652. 

1. The m., which at that time began to appear in 
people May. 3. My starres shine darkely ouer me; 
the malignancie of my fate, might perhaps 
distemper yours SHAKS. 4. Penetration gives her 
more artifice and m. 1706. 

Malignant (măli:gnănt), a. and sb. 1542. 
[~ malignans, malignant-, pr. pple. of late L. 
malignare; see MALIGN v., -ANT.] A. adj. t1. 
Disposed to rebel; disaffected, malcontent 
—1659. Also absol. b. spec. Applied between 
1641 and 1660 by the supporters of the 
Parliament and the Commonwealth to their 
adversaries 1641. 2. Of a disease: Virulent; 
exceptionally contagious or infectious. Now 
used to differentiate a definite variety of a 
disease, as m. cholera, m. smallpox, ete. 1568. 
3. Having an evil influence. Chiefly Astrol., 
ete. = MALIGN. Formerly also: Poisonous, 
deleterious. 1591. 4. Characterized by 
malignity; keenly desirous of the mis- 
fortune of another, or of others generally 


1. In Aleppo once, Where a m., and a Turbond- 
Turke Beate a Venetian SHAKS. The church m.: 
applied to the followers of antichrist, and by early 
Protestants to the Church of Rome. 2. M. growth, 
tumour: in mod. use one which tends to spread and 
recur and so prove fatal. 3. O m. and ill-boading 
Starres SHAKS. A witch. .charged with having. .a 
m. touch 1765... 4. So shall the Worlde goe on, To 
good m., to bad men benigne MILT. 

B. sb. à malcontent 1597. b. Used by 
opponents as a designation for a supporter of 
Charles I against the Parliament; a Royalist, 
Cavalier. Also, applied by Puritans and 
Covenanters to their eccl. opponents. Now 
Hist. 1642. 

Hence Mali-gnantly adv. in a m. manner. 

Maligner (müloinor). late ME. (f. Ma- 
LIGN v. + -ER'.] One who maligns; a 
traducer, a slanderer. 

Malignify (máli-gnifoi), v. rare. 1013. [f. 
L. malignus MALIGN a.; see -FY.] trans. To 
render malign. 

Malignity (mali-gniti). late ME. [- OFr. 
malignité or L. malignitas, t. malignus; see 
MALIGN a., -1TY.] 1. Deep-rooted ill-will; 
persistent desire to cause suffering to 
another person; propensity to this feeling. b. 
pl. Malignant feelings or actions 1529. 2. 
Wickedness, heinousness (arch.) 1534. 3. 
Noxiousness (arch.) 1605. 4. Of diseases, etc.: 
Malignant character 1646. 

1. Thanne comth malignitee thurgh which a man 
anoyeth his neighebor priuely CHAUCER. 3. The m. 
of the atmosphere 1858. 

Malinger (máli-pgox), v. 1820. [Back- 
formation f. next.] inir. To pretend illness, 
or to produce or protract disease, in order to 
escape duty; said esp. of soldiers and sailors. 

Malingerer (máli-goroi). 1768 (in form 
maligner) 1785 (malingeror) [app. f. 
(O)Fr. malingre (as a personal name Xm), 


MALLEOLUS 


perh. f. mal- MAL- + haingre weak, thin, 
prob. of Gme. origin.] One who malingers. 

Malison (me-lison). arch. and dial. ME. 
[- OFr. malison, maleison — L. maledictio, 
-on- MALEDICTION; cf. BENISON and see -ISON.] 
A curse, malediction. 

Malkin, mawkin (mé-kin). Obs. exc. dial. 
ME. (dim. of ME. Malde Maud, Matilda 
(OFr. Mahault - Gme, Mahthildis ‘strength- 
battle’); see -KIN.] fl. A female personal 
name; applied typically to a woman of the 
lower classes —1670. tb. Proper name of a 
female spectre or demon —1605. 2. A slut, 
slattern; occas. a lewd woman 1586. 3. A 
mop; a bundle of rags fastened to the end 
ofastick ME. b. Naut. ‘A joint-staff sponge, 
for cleaning out a piece of ordnance’ (Smyth). 
4. A scarecrow (also fig.); a guy 1633. 5. A 
designation, or quasi-proper name for: a. a 
cat (dial.) 1673; b. a hare (Sc. and n. dial.) 
1724. 

Mall (mol). tAlso mell, maul. 1602. [A 
use of mall MAUL sb., in certain xvir 
senses of Fr. mail. Cf. PALL-MALL.] 1. The 
mallet used in the game of ‘mall’ or ‘pall- 
malP; = PALL-MALL l. 2. The game; = 
PALL-MALL 2.1075. 3. The alley in which the 
game was played; = PALL-MALL 3. 1687. 4, 
The Mall (mæl): a walk bordered by trees 
in St. James's Park, London, which was orig. 
a ‘mall’ in sense 3. 1074. b. transf. A 
sheltered walk serving as à promenade 

Mall’: see MAUL, MAW. 

Mallard (me:liad). ME. [- OFr. mallard, 
(also mod.) malart, prob. for *maslari, f. 
masle MALE; sec -ARD.] 1, The male of the 
wild duck (Anas boscas). tFormerly also = 
Drake’, 2. Used for either sex ME, b, The 
flesh of this bird 1440. 3. The M.: a festival 
celebrated on the 14th Jan. at All Souls 
College, Oxford 1632. 

Malleable (mi'li,ab’l), a. late ME. [- OFr. 
malleable — med.L. malleabilis, t. L. malleare 
to hammer, f. malleus; see MAUL sb.*, -ABLE.] 
1. That can be deprived of form by hammer- 
ing or pressure, without a tendency to return 
to it, or to fracture; applied to metals, etc. 
2. transf. and fig. Capable of being fashioned 
or adapted 1612. 

1. M. iron: iron which has been decarburized by 
oxidation under prolonged heat and rendered 
capable of being malleated in a slight degree. 
Hence Ma:lleabi-lity, Ma-lleableness, the 
property of being m. Ma‘lleableize, ma-lle~ 
Bblize v. trans. to render m. 

Mallear (m:e-liüi)a. 1889. [f. MALUEUS + 
-AR'.] Pertaining to the malleus. 

Malleate (meli,ét), a. 1884. [f. MALLEUS + 
-ATE*.] Zool. Furnished with a malleus. 

Malleate (mie-lije't), v. Now rare, 1597. 
[- malleat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. (also med.L.) 
malleare hammer, f. malleus; cf. MALLEABLE, 
see -ATE?.] (rans. To beat with a hammer; 
spec. to beat (metal) thin or flat. 

Malleation (melt,é'-Jon). 1596. [- med.L. 
malleatio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] 1. The action 
of malleating or condition of being malleated. 
Now rare. Also fig. 2. Path. A convulsive 
disorder characterized by the hammering 
one part of the body against another; 
occurring as a symptom in chorea and in- 
sanity 1822. 

Mallecho: see MIOHING MALIOHO. r 

|Mallee? (mọ-li). Anglo-Ind. 1759. [Hindi 
mali.) One of the gardener caste in India; 
hence, any native gardener. 

Mallee? (ms). 1848. [Native Austral.] 
Any one of several scrubby species of 
eucalyptus; esp. Eucalyptus dumosa and E. 


oleosa. ( 

M. bird, fowl, hen, an Australian mound-bird, 
Leipoa ocellata. 

Mallein (me-liin). Also -ine. 1892. [f. 
late L. malleus glanders + -IN'.] A sterilized 
culture of the bacillus of glanders, used for 
inoculation. 

\Mallemuck. Also mallemoke, -mock, 
ete. 1694. [- Du. mallemok, f. mal foolish + 
mok gull.] The fulmar, Fulmarus glacialis; 
also applied to similar or related. birds. 

Mallender, var. f. MALANDER. 

\Malleolus (mili-ólis). Pl. -i. 1693. [L., 
dim. of malleus hammer.] 1. Anat. Either of 
the two bony eminences of the leg bone at the 
ankle. (The infernal m. belongs to the tibia, 


MALLET 


the eziernal m. to the fibula.) 2. Hort. A 
layer which when separated from the parent 
stem presents a hammer-shape 1706. 

Mallet (melét), sb.' late ME. [- (O)Fr. 
maillet, £. mailler to hammer, f. mail hammer, 
Maur sb] A kind of hammer, usually of 
wood, smaller than a maul or beetle. b. 
Games. The wooden hammer used for strik- 
ing the balls in croquet or polo; also transf. 
the player who uses this 1808. tC. fig. A 
person or agenoy that smites, beats down, or 
crushes, [After L. malleus.] —1823. 

c. Sometimes like a m., to strike the Israelites 
1501. Comb. m.-shoot, a hammer-shaped slip 
of a tree for planting. 

fMa-llet, sb.* rare. 1612. [- Sp. maleta = 
Fr. malleite, dim. of malle MAIL sb.?] A little 
portmanteau. 

Mallet (mæ'lċt), v. Obs. exe, arch. 1594. 
[f. Marier sb.) trans. To beat, hammer. 

\Malleus (melts). Pl. -ei (Loi). 1669. 
[L., lit. ‘hammer’.] Anat, 1. The outermost 
of the three small bones (malleus, incus, and 
stapes) in the ear of mammals, which trans- 
mits the vibrations of the tympanum to the 
incus or ‘anvil’. 2. One of two organs of the 


trophi or mouth-apparatus in Rotifera, 
which work upon the incus 1850. 
Mallophagous (mrelofágos), a. 1890. If. 


mod.L. mallophagus (f. Gr. padós lock of wool 

+ -déyos -PHAGOUS) + -0US.] Entom, Of an in- 
sect: Devouring wool, hair, feathers, etc.; 
applied to the Mallophaga, a group of 
apodous parasitic insects. 

Mallow (mov. [OE. mealuwe, -(e)we — 
L. malva, rel. to Gr. waddxn, uoMxn and prob. of 
Mediterranean origin.) 1. (Also pl. const. as 
sing.) A common wild plant, Malva sylvestris 
(N.O. Malvacee), with hairy stems and leaves 
and reddish-purple flowers; it is very muci- 
laginous. Called also Common, Field, Wild 
m. Hence extended to other plants of the 
genus Malva or N.O. Malvacez. 2. = MARSH- 
MALLOW, Althwa officinalis. Called also 
Water, White M. ME. 3. The Syrian Mallow, 
Hibiscus syriacus ME. 4. Garden or Rose M., 
the hollyhock, Althea rosea 1577. 5. The leaf 
or fibre of the mallow used for writing upon. 
COWLEY. 

1. Indian m., (a) Abutilon avicennæ, (b) any 
plant of the genera Urena or Sida, Jews' m., 
Corchorus olitorius. Also MARSH MALLOW, Q.V. 
Tree m., Lavatera arborea. Yellow m. = Indian 
mallow, 

(Mallum (mzljm) mallus (mæl%s). 
1844. [- med.L. (Lex Salica) — OFrankish 
mahl; see MAIL sb.*] Hist. The hundred- 
court among the Franks. 

Malm (mim), sb, [OE. *mealm (in mealm- 
stan friable stone, and mealmiht sandy) = 
ON. malmr ore, metal, Goth. malma sand, f. 
*mal- *mel- grind; see M£AL sb.!] 1. a. A soft 
friable rock, consisting largely of chalky 
material. b. The light loamy soil formed by 
the disintegration of this. 1477. 2. Short for 
malm-brick 1858. 3. attrib.: m.-brick, the 
best kind of brick; -rock Geol. — GREENSAND 
1 c; -stone = sense 1 a. OE. Hence 
Ma:Imy a. of a loamy character. 

Malm (maim), v. 1619. [f. prec.] trans. 
ta. To treat (land) with malm. b. To convert 
(clay) into artificial malm for brickmaking; 
to cover (brick-earth) with artificial malm. 

\Malmag (mse-Imibg). 1838. [repr. malmay 
in Sp. dialect of the Philippines] The 
Spectre, Tarsius spectrum, a small lemuroid 
animal, native of Borneo and the Philippines. 

Malmaison (mielmé'zon). 1892. [Short 
for Souvenirs de Malmaison (Fr. ‘recollections 
of Malmaison’, the château of the empress 
Hosen Hort. A variety of the carna- 
Aon. 

Malmsey (mà:mzi) late ME. [- MDu., 
MLG., malmesie, -eye (in med.L. malmasia, f. 
Gr. place-name Monemvasia (MoveuBaoía) in 
the Morea, of which the var. Malvasia gave 
MALYOISIE.] 1. A strong sweet wine, orig. 
from Monemvasia (Napoli di Malvasia) in 
the Morea; but now also from Spain, the 
Azores, etc. Also atirib. 2. A kind of grape, 
fom which this wine was originally made 

Malnutrition (melniutri-fon). 1862. [MAL-. 
Insufficient nutrition. xd d 
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Mal-observa-tion. 1886. Defective obser- 
vation. 

Malodorous (m:elo*dóros) a. 1850. If. 
MaL- + Oporovs.] Evil-smelling. Hence 
Malo-dorous-ly adv., -ness. 


Malodour (m:eló*doi). 1825. [f. MAL- + 
Opovr.] An evil smell, a stench. 
Malpighian (mrelpigiün) a. 1847. [f. 


name of Marcello Malpighi, an Italian phy- 
sician (1628-1694) + -AN.] 1. Anat. Distinctive 
epithet of certain structures (esp. in the sub- 
stance of the kidneys) discovered by Mal- 
pighi, and of others connected with these. 
2. Bot. In M. cells: those which compose the 
outerlayer of the seed in Malpighiacez 1900. 

Malposi-tion. 1836. [f. MAL- + POSITION.] 
Misplacement 1862. b. spec. in 3 
Faulty position of a part or organ, esp. of the 
foetus in the uterus. 

Malpra:ctice. 1671. [f. Mar- + PRACTICE.) 
1. Law. a. Improper treatment or culpable 
neglect of a patient by a physician. b. 
Illegal action by which a person seeks a 
benefit for himself, while in a position of 
trust 1758. 2, gen. A criminal or overtly 
mischievous action; wrong-doing 1772. 

1. b. Malpractices begin with the proponas and 
continue till liquidation 1895. So Malpra-xis. 

Malt (molt), sb. [OE. malt, (meallt) = IU 
malt (Du. mout), (O)HG. mals, ON. malt i= 
Gmc, *maltaz n. (whence Finnish maltas and 
OSI. mlato), rel. to the base of MELT v.) 1. 
Barley or other grain prepared for brewing 
or distilling by steeping, germinating, and 
kiln-drying, or by gelatinization, etc. 2. 
transf. Used for: Malt liquor (slang or colloq.) 
1718. 

1. Extract of m., a pre) tion of m, used as food 
for invalids. Provb. The m. is above the meal, said 
of a person under the influence of drink. 
attrib. and Comb., as m.-spirits; m-cellar, -meal, 
etc.; m. extract, a saccharine and mucilaginous 
substance obtained from wort: also = extract of 
m.; -floor, (a) a floor on which the malt is spread 
to germinate; (b) a perforated floor in the malt- 
kiln, through which heat ascends from a furnace 
below to dry the barley laid upon it; -kiln, a kiln 
in which the m. is dried after steeping and 
couching; m. liquor, liquor made from m. by 
fermentation, as ale, beer, stout, ete.: -sugar = 
MALTOSE; -tax, a tax on m., now replaced by the 
beer-duty; m. vinegar, vinegar made from the 
fermentation of m. 

Malt (molt), v. 1440. [f. MALT sb.) I. frans. 
To convert (grain) into malt. Also absol. 
b. intr. To admit of being malted 1706. 2. 
transf. (pass. and intr.) Of seeds: To come to 
the condition of malt owing to germination 
being checked by drought 1733. 3. trans. To 
make (liquor) with malt 1605. 4. inir. To 
drink malt liquor (vulgar) 1813. 

3. A man of worship, whose beere was better 
hopped than maulted CAMDEN. 

Malta (mọ-ltă). 1651. Name of an island 
in the Mediterranean; used attrib., as tM. 
cross = Maltese cross; M. fever, a com- 
plicated fever of long duration, common in 


M. 

fMa'Italent. ME. [- OFr., f. mal evil + 
talent disposition, temper (see 'TALENT).] Ill- 
will, malevolence —1828. 

Malt-dust. 1512. The refuse which falls 
from the grain in malting. 

Maltese (mjlti-z), a. and sb. sing. and pl. 
1615. [f. MALTA + -ESE.] A. adj. Of or per- 
taining to Malta and its inhabitants, or to 
the Knights of Malta 1797. 

M. cat, a short-haired blue-coloured variety of 
the domestic cat; M. cross, see CROSS sb. 13; M. 
dog, a small kind of spaniel, with a roundish 
muzzle, and long, silky, generally white hair; M. 
lace, a lace having arabesque or geometric 
patterns, said to have been orig. made in Malta; 
M. orange, the ‘blood’ orange, much grown in 
southern Italy. 

B. sb. 1. a. A native or an inhabitant of 
Malta. b. A Knight of Malta. 1615. 2. The 
language of the natives of Malta, a corrupt 
Arabic 1828. 3. Short for Maltese lace 1900. 

Maltha (mz-Ipa). late ME. (malthe). 
[- L. maltha — Gr. uáMa, pá mixture of 
wax and pitch.] 1. A kind of cement made by 
mixing pitch and wax, orlime and sand, with 
other ingredients. 2. The name anciently 
given to some viscid form of bitumen; 
applied variously to asphaltum, to mineral 
tar, and to ozocerite (Kirwan’s ‘mineral 
tallow’) 1601. 
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1Ma-It-horse. 1561. A heavy kind of horse 
used by maltsters; occas., as a term of abuse 
—1616. 

Mome, M., Capon, Coxcombe, Idiot SHAKS. 

Malt-house (m@‘lt.haus). OE. A building 
in which malt is prepared and stored; a 
malting. 

Malthusian (mzlpiaz-ziün). 1812. [f. T. R. 
Malthus + -1AN.] A. adj. Pertaining to 
T. R. Malthus (1766-1835) or his teaching 
1821. B. sb. A follower or supporter of T. R. 
Malthus in his views on population. Hence 
Malthusianism (mælpiūziănizm), the 
teaching of Malthus and his followers, who 
held that, as population increases faster than 
the means of subsistence, its increase should 
be checked, mainly by moral restraint: 
popularly viewed as a proposal to check 
marriage 1833. 

Maltine (mẹ'ltin). 1889. [f. MALT sb. + 
-INE&*.] Commercial name for various pre- 
parations of malt, 

Malting (mò-ltin), vbl. sb. 1440. [f. Maur 
v. + -ING'.] 1. In senses of MALT v. 2. A 
MALT-HoUSE 1846. 3. alirib,, as m.-floor, 
-kiln, etc. = malt-floor, -kiln, etc. 1467. 

Maltman (mjltmien) ME. A maltster. 

Maltose (mjltó*s). 1862. [- Fr. maltose 
(Dubrunfaut); see MALT sb., -088*,] Chem. 
Sugar produced from starch-paste as by the 
action of malt. 

Maltreat (mmltrit), v. 1708. [- Fr. mal- 
trailer; seo MAL- and TREAT v.) (rans. To 
abuse, ill-use; to handle roughly or rudely. 
Hence Maltreatment 1721. 

Maltster (mjltstoz). ME. [f. MALT sb. + 
-sTeR.] One whose occupation is to make 
malt, 

Malt-worm. 1440. fl. A woeyil which 
infests malt. 2. transf. A toper 1550. 

Malty (miti) a. 1819. |f. Maur sb. + 
-Y',] Addicted to, affected by, or containing 
malt (liquor). Also slang, drunk. b. Of the 
nature of or resembling malt 1830. 

Malvaceous (melvé' fos), a. 1099. [f. L. 
malvaceus (Pliny), f. malva MALLOW: see 
-Ackovs.] Hot. Pertaining to the genus Malva 
(the Mallow), or to the N.O. Malvacew. 

Malval (mie-lval), a. 1830. [f. L, malva 
MALLOW + -AL'.] Bot. Only in M. alliance, 
exogens: an alliance embracing the N.O. Mal- 
vacee and other orders (Lindley). 

Malversation (mlvassé'fon). 1549. [~ 
Fr. malversation, t. malverser = L. male versari 
(male ill, MAL- + versari behave).| Corrupt 
behaviour in a position of trust; an instance 
of this. b. Corrupt administration of some- 
thing 1706. 

b. Cardonnel was turned out of the House of 
Commons. .for m. of public money THACKERAY. 

Malvoisie (mi-lvoizi Obs. exc. arch. 
(ME. malvesin, malvesie — OFr. malvesie, from 
the Fr. form (cf. It. Malvasia) of the place- 
name Monemvasia; see MarwsEY.] 1. = 
MarwsEY 1. 2, = MALMSEY 2. 1517. 

Mam (mem). collog. 1500. [See MAMMA] 
A childish word for mother; corresp. to DAD. 

Mama, var. of MAMMA’. 

\Mamamouchi. 1672. A mock-Turkish 
title, from Moliére’s play Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme iv. iii. Hence occas.: A pompous- 
nU d title; also, one assuming such a 
title. 

This ridiculous M. [The Duke of Newcastle] H. 


WALPOLE. 

Mamelon (mee-méljn). 1830. [- Fr. 
mamelon nipple, f. (O)Fr. mamelle i= L. 
mamilla, dim. of mamma breast; see -ELLE, 
-00N.] 1, A rounded eminence or hummock. 
2. A small hemispherical tubercle 1872. 
Hence Ma:melonated a. covered with 
rounded protuberances. 

\Mameluco (mremél'üko). 1863. [Pg., 
lit. a mameluke; see next.] A cross-breed 
between a white and a Brazilian Indian. 

Mameluke (m:-mél'ük). Obs. exe. Hist. 
1511. [- Fr. mameluk (OFr. mamelus), ult. — 
Arab mamlük slave, subst. use of pa. pple. of 
malaka possess.] 1. A member of the 
military body, originally composed of 
Circassian slaves, which seized the throne of 
Egypt in 1254, and continued to form the 
ruling class in that country until extermi- 
nated by Mohammed Ali in 1811. 2. A slave 
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(in Moslem countries) 1600. 3. fig. A ‘fighting 
slave?’ of the Pope, etc. 1531. 

3. The Assumptionists are mere mamelukes of 
the Vatican 1902. 

|Mamilla (mæmi:lă). Also mammilla. 
1693. [L., dim. of mamma breast, teat.] 1. 
The nipple of the female breast; also, the 
male mamma. 2. transf. (Anat., Bot., etc.) 
Any nipple-shaped organ or protuberance; 
a papilla 1818. Hence Ma-m(mjillar a. = 
Mamintary 2. Mamilliform, Ma-milloid 
adjs. resembling a m. 

Mamillary (mee-milari), a. Also mamm-. 
1615. [f. prec. + -ARY*.] 1. Of or pertaining 
to the breast; thaving mamme 1669, 2. Of 
the form of a mamma 1615. b. Having 
mammiform protuberances 1813. 

2. M. brooch (Antiq.): one consisting of two cup- 
shaped pieces connected by a handle 1862. 


Ma:millate, a. Also mamm-. 1826. 
[f. as prec. + -ATE*.] = next. 

Mamillated (me-mile'téd), ppl. a. Also 
mamm:-. 1741. [f. as prec. + -ED'.] 1. 
Having rounded protuberances; covered 
with mammiform excrescences. spec. in 


Path., Geol., and Min. 2. Having a nipple- 
Shaped process or part 1839. 

Mamillation (meemilé! fon). Also 
mamm-, 1856. [f. as prec, + -I0N.] 1. The 
condition of being mamillated. 2. concr. in 
pl. Rounded bosses 1863. 

Mamma! (mămā). Also mama. 1579. [A 
reduplication of ma, an instinctive infantine 
utterance. The spelling mama is now rare. 
In U.S. commonly stressed mamma; in edu- 
cated Eng. use always on the last syllable.] — 
Mother; used chiefly in the vocative, or with 
a possess. pronoun (as ‘my mamma’); also 
without article in the manner of a proper 
name (e.g. ‘Mamma is well’), 

|Mamma* (mem) Pl. -æ. OE. [L.] 
The milk-secreting organ of the female in 
mammalia. Also the corresponding struc- 
ture in males. Hence Ma:mmary a. of or 
belonging to the m.; having the form of a m. 
Mammi-ferous a. mammalian; (of a part of 
the body) bearing the mamme. Ma:mmi- 
form a., also erron. mammzaeform, having 
the form of a m. 

Mammal (mæ'măl), 1826. [First used in 
pl. as an anglicized form of MAMMALIA.] 


p animal of the class mammalia. Also 
rib. 
(Mammalia (mimé'-lia), sb. pl. 1773. 


[mod.L. (Linnmus), n. pl. of L. mammalis, 
f. mamma; see MAMMA?, -AL!, -IA*,] A class of 
animals characterized by the possession of 
mammte in which milk is secreted for the 
nourishment of their young. 

The Mammalia are divided into the placental and. 
the implacental mammalia (see the adjs.), the 
latter comprising only the marsupials and the 
monotremes. Except the monotremes, all 
mammalia are viviparous. 

Hence Mammali‘ferous a. Geol. containing 
mammalian remains, 

Mammalian (mi&mé'liün). 1835. [f. prec. 
+ -AN.] A. adj. Of or belonging to the 
mammalia. B. sb. One of the mammalia. 

Mammalogy (měmæ-lðdzi). 1835. [irreg. 
f. MAMMALIA + -LOGY, after Fr. mammalogie.] 
The science of mammals. Hence Mamma- 
lo-gical a. pertaining to m. Mamma logist, 
one versed in m. 

Mammato- (mi&mé'-to), comb. form of L. 
mammatus (f. MAMMA?) in meteorological 
terms descriptive of clouds resembling 
rounded festoons, as m.-cirrus, -cu-mulus. 

Mammee (memi). 1572. [- Sp. mamei 
(whence Fr. mamey) of Haytian origin, 
whence mod.L. mammea (Linneus.)] A large 
tree (Mammea americana, N.O. Guttifera) of 
tropical America which bears a large fruit 
with a yellow pulp of pleasant taste. Also, 
the fruit of this tree; also called mammee- 
apple. 

fMa-mmer, v. late ME. [imit., with 
frequent. suffix -ER*. Cf. mumble, stammer.] 
tere stammer, mutter; also, to vacillate 

Mammet, var. of MAUMET. 

Mammifer (me-mifos). Now rare. 1832. 
[- Fr. mammifére, orig. used in pl. as — 
mod.L. mammifera; see next.] = MAMMAL. 

liMammifera (m&mi-féra), rare. 1827. 
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[mod.L. (n. pl), f. L. mamma MAMMA* + 
-fer (see -FEROUS). Substituted by French 
naturalists a1800 for Linnzus’ mammalia.] 

= MAMMALIA. 

Mammock (mz-mok), sb. arch. and dial. 
1529. [Of unkn. origin; see -0CK.] A scrap, 
shred, broken or torn piece. Also fig, Hence 
Ma-mmock v. trans. to break, cut, or tear 
into fragments or shreds. 

Mammodi (me-médi). 1828. [- Urdu 
(Pers. mahmüdi a sort of fine muslin.] A 
kind of muslin or fine linen. 

Mammon (mz:mon) late ME. [orig. 
Mammona (XIV), as a proper name for ‘the 
devil of covetousness', — late L. (Vulg.) 
mam(m)óna, mam(m)on — N.T. Gr. pap(u)ovás 
(Matt. 6:24, Luke 16:9, 11, 13) — Aram. 
mamond, mamon riches, gain.] A term of 
opprobrium for wealth regarded as an idol 
or evil influence. Usu. more or less personi- 
fied. 

Ye cannot serue God and M. Matt. 6:24. Hence 
Ma-mmonish a. influenced by or devoted to m. 
Ma:mmonism, devotion to the pursuit of 
riches. Ma:mmonist, Ma:mmonite, a wor- 
shipper of m. Ma:mmonitish a. mammon-like. 
Ma-mmonize v. rare, to influence through m.; 
whence Ma:mmoniza-tion. 

Mammose (m:e-mó"g), a. 1856. [mod., f. 
L. mamma breast + -OSE'.] Having breast- 
like protuberances. 

Mammoth (mwe-móp), sb. (a. 1706. [- 
Russ. mamont, mamot, prob. of Siberian 
origin.] 1. A large extinct species of elephant 
(Elephas primigenius) formerly native in 
Europe and northern Asia; its remains are 
often found in the alluvial deposits in 
Siberia. Also fig. b. U.S. Often applied to 
the fossil mastodon 1816. 2. adj. Resembling 
the mammoth in size; huge 1814. 

tMammothrept. 1599. [- late L. mam- 
mothreptus — Gr. uapuóüperros, f. náuum grand- 
mother + éópezrós vbl. adj., f. rpéóew to 
bring up.] A spoilt child; a nursling —1651. 

You are a meere m. in judgement B. JONS. 
Mammy (memi). 1523. [dim. of Mam; 
see -Y*.] 1. A child's word for mother. 2. In 
southern U.S.: A coloured woman having the 
care of white children 1859. 

Mamsell (miemze). collog. [- Fr. mam'- 
selle, contr. of MADEMOISELLE.] = MADE- 
MOISELLE 3. Thackeray. 

tMamzer. 1562. [- late L. mamzer, a 
Heb. word adopted by the Vulgate in Deut. 
23:2.] A bastard —1865. 

Man (men), sb. Pl. men. [OE. man(n, 
mon(n, pl. menn (:- *manniz), also manna, 
monna, corresp. to OFris. man, mon, OS. 
man, OHG. man sing. and pl. (Du. man, 
G. mann), ON. maór, rarely mannr, (Goth. 
manna; the various forms belong to two 
Gmc. stems *mann-, *mannon- ; a third stem 
*manno- is repr. by the tribal names Alle- 
manni, Marcomanni; a pre-Gmc. *manw-, 
*mane- appears in Mannus (Tacitus) a 
founder of the West Gmc. peoples, and links 
with the base of Skr. mdnu- man-, mankind.] 

X. 1. A human being; = L. homo. OF. and 
occas. later. Now surviving in general or 
indef. applications in the sense ‘person’ 
(e.g. with every, any, no, and in the pl. with 
all, any, some, etc.). 2. In generic sense, 
without article: The human creature 
regarded abstractly; hence, the human race 
or species, mankind. In Zool.: The human 
creature or race viewed as a genus of animals 
(Homo: in the present classification con- 
sisting of only one species, H. sapiens). OE. 
3. In biblical, etc. use, with inner, inward, 
outer, outward: The spiritual and material 
parts (respectively) of a human person; 
hence applied joc. to parts of the physical 
frame of man. b. With old, new: used to 
denote the spiritual condition of the un- 
regenerate and the regenerate. OE. 

1. He deserueth it as lytell as euer dyd man 1530. 
The Lord had but one paire of men in Paradise 
1597. Measnring other mens actions and consci- 
ences SANDERSON. Phr. To be, become, be made m.: 
to have or assume human nature. 2. Man is said 
to live without food for seven days GOLDsM. 
Men are weak, but M. is strong LOWELL. 3. To 
clothe the outer man; to refresh the inner man 
(mod.). 

II. 1, An adult male person OE. b. 
generically (without article. The male 
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human being. Also predicatively. 1591. c. 
with special ref. to adult age. (Sometimes, 
A male who has attained his majority) ME. 
d. without express contrast ME. e. In the 
vocative, usually implying contempt or 
impatience. late ME. f. Phrases (see below). 
*/2. Applied to beings other than human, 
e.g. God, the Devil, Death —17... 3. In 
pregnant sense: An adult male eminently 
endowed with manly qualities. late ME. 
fb. Manliness, courage —1605. 4. A person 
of position, importance, or note 1541. 5, 
A husband. Now only Sc. and dial., exc. 
in phr. m. and wife. ME. 6. A LIEGEMAN or 
vassal. Now Hist. tAlso fig. OE. 7. A 
manservant; a valet ME. b. As correl. of 
master. Now commonly applied (chiefly in 
pl.) to workmen as dist. from their employers. 
late ME. 8. Applied (chiefly in pl.) to 
members of a fighting force; now esp. to the 
common soldiers as dist. from the officers 
ME. 9. In universities, etc.: An under- 
graduate or student 1803. 

1. They speake..here the Hebrew tongue, man, 
woman and child 1632. b. Woman is not un- 
developt m., But diverse TENNYSON. c. The 
Child is father of the M. Worpsw. M. and boy: 1(a) 
one and all; (b) (advb. phr.): from boyhood up- 
wards. tTo write m.: to be entitled by years to 
call oneself a m. t(To grow up, etc.) to m.: to 
adult age. d. [He] was hand and glove with some 
of the best men in town THACKERAY. The m.: 
occas. used for ‘he’, with a tinge of depreciation, 
sympathy, or the like: so the good m., the poor m., 
etc. The late earl was not much liked; the present 
m. is more popular (mod.). e. Here, read it, read 
it, m. DISRAELI. f. Little m.: a term (now joc. or 
affectionate) for a young male child. A m. = 
‘one’ or ‘any one’, but implies a reference to 
the male sex only. So fa man’s self, a man's own. 
In M. by m., between m. and m., m for m., per m., 
as one m. (app. orig. a Hebraism = with one 
accord, taltogether), to a m. (= without excep- 
tion), man = ‘individual (male) person’. As a m.: 
(considered) in regard to his personal character 
exclusively. So T'he m.: what one is merely ‘asa m.” 
The (very) m. (ellipt. in predicative use): the man 
most suitable for or to do something. The m. for 
me (colloq. for my money; see MONEY): the man 
whom I should choose to employ or support. 
My, your, etc. m.: the person one needs, or with 
whom one has to do. To be one's own m.: (a) to he 
in full possession of one’s senses, faculties, or 
powers; (b) to be at one's own disposal. (Every, 
not a) m. Jack: see JAOK sb. I. 2. University, 
Oxford, Cambridge, etc. m.: one who is or has been 
a member of a (particular) university, public 
school, etc. Best m., handy m., reading m., etc., 
see the adjs. 2. But was the Diuell a proper m., 
Gossip? B. JONS. 3. He [Cromwell] was a m. 
MORLEY. Pym, the m. of men BROWNING. Phr. 
To play the m. b. Hauing more m. then wit about 
me SHAKS. 4. [To] set him upon his legs, and 
make him a m. for ever SANDERSON. 7. a. Find 
out. .who's master, who's m. SWIFT. M. Friday: 
a servile follower; a factotum. (After Robinson 
Crusoe's ‘man Friday’.) b. The masters had 
locked out the men..from seventeen factories 
1860. 8. The English had lost more than 2,400 
officers and men 1880. 

III. Transf. uses. 1. One of the pieces in 
chess, draughts, and backgammon. late 
ME. 2. With qualification: A ship 1473. 3. 
Applied to any representation of a man 
1636. M. of straw (fig): see STRAW sb. 4. In 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and Lonsdale: 
A cairn marking a summit or prominent 
point of a mountain; cf. Low Man, High M. 
as local names for particular cairns 1800. 

1. The cheste-bourde and men 1562. 2. They 
chased a Barbadoes and a Jamaica m, into 
Limrick 1665. 

Phrases and combs, a. Phrases. M. of Belial, 
a worthless or wicked m. (cf. 1 Sam. 25:25); m. of 
blood (Hebraism), one who is laden with blood- 
guiltiness; m. in blue slang, a policeman; m. of 
God (Hebraism), (a) a saint, (b) an ecclesiastic; 
m. of Kent, one of the inhabitants of Kent east of 
the river Medway (cf. KENTISH man); fm. o 
Rome, the Pope. 

b. Obvious combs., as m.-famine, etc.; m. 
(=‘male’) cook, m. nurse, etc.; one-man (show), 
etc.; m.-stealer; m.-stealing; m.-worthy adj.; 
m.-made ppl. adj. ; m.-fashion adv. 

c. Special combs.: m.-ape, an anthropoid ape; 
-engine, a kind of lift for lowering and raising 
men in a shaft, consisting essentially of a recipro- 
cating vertical rod with platforms at intervals; 
-machine = man-engine; -mountain, the name 
given to Gulliver by the Lilliputians; -power, 
(a) the power exerted by a man; as a unit, one- 
eighth of a horsepower; (6) the amount of men 
available for state or other services; -rope, à 


MAN 
rope on either side of a gangway or ladder, used 
in ascending and descending a ship's side, etc. 

Man (men), v. [Late OE. (ge)mannian, 
with corresp. forms in other Gme. languages. ] 
1. trans. (Mil. and Naut.) To furnish (a fort, 
ship, etc.) with men. Said also of the men. 
b. Naut. To place men at or on (a particular 
part of a ship), as at the capstan to heave 
anchor, or on the yards to salute a dis- 
tinguished person. Said also of the men; 
hence /ransf. to exert force upon (a rope, ete.). 
1697. tc. To equip and send (a boat, occas. 
an army) with its complement of men out, 
forth, etc. —1774. 2. To supply with a man, 
men, or inhabitants. late ME. 3. To 
escort (esp. a woman) —1688. 4. To make 
manly or manlike 1615. 5. Falconry. To 
accustom (a hawk, etc.) to the presence of 
men. Hence (fransf. and gen.) to make 
tame or tractable 1575. 

1. M. the Pinnace, and get her by the Ship's Side 
1694, b. Manned Ship and cheered Sir John 
Jervis 1796. 2. To be mand with one bare Page 
CHAPMAN. The pulpits were manned with 
seditions preachers SOUTHEY. 4. My Soul's up in 
Arms, and Mans each part about me DRYDEN. 

Manace, obs. f. MENACE sb. and v. 

Manacle (mre-nik’l), sb. [ME. manicle — 
(O)Fr. manicle handcuff, also (as in mod. Fr.) 
gauntlet — L. manicula little hand, handle, in 
med.L. gauntlet, dim. of manus hand; later 
assim. to words in -acle.] A fetter for the 
hand; usu. pl. b. Chiefly pl., bonds, re- 
straints 1587. 

1. Wee'le put you..in Manacles, Then reason 
safely with you SHAKS. b. The Manacles Of the 
all-building-Law SHAKS. Hence Ma-nacle v. 
trans. to fetter or confine (the hands); loosely, to 
fetter; to fasten, secure. Also fig. 

Manage (mm-néd3), sb. Also (in senses 
1-3) MaNBGE. 1577. [- It. maneggio (whence 
Fr. manège), f. maneggiare :- Rom. *mani- 
diare, f. L. manus hand.] 1. The training of a 
horse in its paces, Obs. exc. arch, (Now 
usually MANÉGE.) Also (ransf. and fig. 1586. 
2. The action and paces of a trained horse; 
spec. à short gallop at full speed. Obs. exc. 
arch, 1577. 3. A riding-school 1655. 4. The 
skilful handling of (a weapon) 1611. 15. 
Management; conduct (of affairs); adminis- 
tration, direction, control —1756. t6. Treat- 
ment —1626. 

1. Speake tearmes of m. to thy bounding Steed 
SHaxs. 2. His horses. .are taught their mannage 
Suaks. 5. Young men in the conduct and mannage 
of Actions, embrace more then they can hold 
Bacon. 6. Quick-silver will not endure the 
Mannage of the Fire BACON. 

Manage (mm-néd3), v. 1561. [7 It. maneg- 
giare; sce prec.) 1. (rans. To train (a horse) 
in his paces; to put through the exercises of 
the manège. Now merged in senses 2 and 7. 
tb. intr. Of a horse: To perform the exercises 
of the manège —1719. 2. trans. To handle, 
wield (a weapon, tool, etc.). Now only, to 
make (a weapon, instrument, etc.) serve 
one's purpose (well or il). 1586. b. To 
handle, work (a ship or boat) 1600. 3. To 
conduct (a war, an undertaking, etc.). Now, 
To carry on successfully or otherwise; to 
control the course of (affairs) by one’s own 
action. 1579. Also absol. 4. trans. To con- 
trol the affairs of (a household, institution, 
state, ete.); to take charge of (cattle, etc.) 
1609. 5, To administer (finances, provisions, 
etc.) 1649. 6. To deal with carefully; to 
husband, ? Obs. 1649. tb. To treat (persons) 
with indulgence or consideration. Also 
absol. -1796. 7. To cause (persons, animals, 
etc.) to submit to one’s control 1594. 8. 
To bring over to one’s wishes by artifice, 
flattery, etc. 1706. 9. To operate upon; to 
treat (land) 1655. 10. To bring to pass by 
contrivance; hence, to succeed in accom- 
plishing. Also with inf. as obj.; often 
ironically, to be so unskilful or unlucky as to 
do something. 1722. b. absol. To contrive to 
get along or pull through (under dis- 
advantages). collog. 1899. 

2. Put vp thy Sword, Or m. it to part these men 
with me SHAKS. 3. So you see,..they m. these 
things better in France LADY MORGAN. absol. If T 
had not managed very cleverly 1791. Her father. . 
Hadn't a head to m. TENNYSON. 6. I am obliged 
to m. my health, and I have many things to do 
BP. BERKELEY. 8. ing mankind, by studying 
their tempers and humouring their weaknesses 
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Manageable (mæ-nėdzăb’l), a. 1598. i£. 
prec. + -ABLE.] That can be managed; 
tractable; workable; capable of being 
accomplished by contrivance; etc. 

A meek and m. child E. B. BROWNING. Hence 
Manageabi-lity, Ma-nageableness, the condi- 
tion or quality of being m. Ma-nageably adv. 

Management (ma néd3mént). 1598. |f. 
MANAGE v. + -MENT.] 1. The action or 
manner of managing (see the vb). fin 
early use sometimes in pl. b. spec. The 
working (of land); hence dial. manuring; 
coner. manure. fc. An instance of managing 
—1676. a. The use of contrivance for effecting 
some purpose; often in bad sense, implying 
deceit or trickery 1666. tAlso with a and pl. 
13. A negotiation —1715. 4. Power of manag- 
ing; administrative skill; also, ttact, ingenu- 
ity 1715. +5. Indulgence or consideration 
shown towards a person; politic moderation; 
an instance of this [ = Fr. ménagement.|—1818. 
6. collect. A governing body, e.g. a board of 
directors, a board of governors, etc. 1739. 7. 
attrib., as m. expenses, ete. 1903. 

1. In contracts and m. of State affaires HOLLAND, 
2. Talent for intrigue or ‘management’ BRYCE. 3. 
He [the Duke of Savoy] had great Managements 
with several Ecclesiasticks before he turn'd 
Hermite ADDISON, 5. When I have any thing to 
object to persons in power,. .I use no sort of m. 
towards them BURKE. 

Manager (mm-nédsoi. 1588. [f. MANAGE 
v. + -ER'.] 1, One who manages (something 
specified). Now rare in general sense. 2. 
One skilled in managing affairs, money, ete. 
1670. 3. One who manages a business, an in- 
stitution, ete. 1705. 4. One of several mem- 
bers of either house of parliament appointed 
for the performance of some duty in which 
both houses are concerned 1667. 5. Law. 
A person appointed, usu. by a court of 
chancery, to manage a business for the 
benefit of creditors or others; usu. receiver 
and m. 1793. 

2. She is not what is called a good m. 1806. 4. 
The conference[between Lords and Commons] is 
conducted by ‘Managers’ for both houses 1840. 
Hence Ma-nageress, a woman m., e.g. of a 
theatre or hotel. Manage-rial a. of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of am, Ma-nagership, the 
office, or the control, of a m. 

+Ma-nagery. 1633. [f. MANAGE sb. or v. 
+ -ERY; but often infl. by Fr. ménagerie.] 1. 
Domestie or agricultural administration 
—1734. b. Economy -1705. 2. The art of 
managing (weapons, implements) 1654-93. 3. 
Managership; an administrative office 1643— 
1734. 4. Cunning or adroit management: an 
instance of this — 1734. 5. = MANAGE sb. 1, 3. 
-1782. 

Managing, ppl. a. 1715. [-ING?.] That 
manages. 1. Addicted to scheming or to 
assuming the direction of affairs. 2. Econo- 
mical 1754. 3. Having executive control 
1766. 

1. That brisk, m., lively, imperious woman 
THACKERAY. 3. You want a firstrate m. man 
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Manakin (mæ-năkin). Also -ikin. 1743. 
[var. of MANIKIN.] One of the small gaily- 
coloured birds of the passerine family 
Pipridz, inhabiting tropical America. 

Man-at-arms. Orig. tman-of-arms. 
late ME. [tr. OFr. homme d'armes, homme a 
armes; cf. med.L. homo ad arma (xim).] 
A soldier; esp. à heavy-armed soldier on 
horseback. 

Manatee (mænătī). Also manati, mana- 
tin. 1555. [- Sp. manati — Carib manattoui.] 
Zool. A large aquatic herbivorous cetacean 
of the genus Manatus (order Sirenia), 
esp. M. americanus; it inhabits the shallow 
waters of rivers and estuaries on the Atlantic 
shores within the tropics. Also LAMANTIN. 

Comb. m.-grass, a marine plant of the W. 
Indies, Thalassia testudinum. 

+Mana-tion. 1656. [- L. manatio, f. 
manat-, pa. ppl. stem of manare flow; see 
-ION.] The action of flowing out —1814. 

Manav(i)lins (mün:-v(i)linz), sb. pl. slang. 
Now rare. 1865. [Cf. manarvel (sailors’ 
slang) pilfer small stores.] Odds and ends. 

Manbote (me-nbé"t). Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. 
mannbólt: see MAN sb., Boot sb.'] A fine 
paid to an overlord for the loss of a man. 
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Manche, maunche (mánf) late ME. [— 
(O)Fr. manche :- L. manica, f. manus hand.] 
1.A sleeve. Obs. exc. as used by antiquaries. 
2. Her. A sleeve used as a charge, esp. the 
hanging sleeve of the 14th c. 1486. 

Manchester (mm-ntféstoi. 1552. Name 
of a city in Lancashire, the chief seat of the 
cotton manufacture. 1. Used attrib. or as 
adj. in M. cottons, etc. M. wares, cotton 
goods manufactured at M.; hence M. ware- 
house, warehouseman. 2. M. School: a name 
first applied by Disraeli to Cobden and 
Bright and their followers, who, before the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, held their meetings 
at M. and advocated free trade. Also in M. 
policy, etc., used to designate a policy of 
laissez-faire and self-interest 1848. 

Manchet (mre-ntfét). Obs. exc. dial. or 
Hist. late ME. [perh. f. fmaine (XV), 
aphetic f. demaine, in pain-demaine (- AFr. 
pain demeine, demaine,  med.L. panis 
dominicus *lord's bread’ xni, p. de dominico 
XI) + CHEAT sb.*, or dim. of AFr. *menche for 
tdemenche :— L, dominica, tem. ot dominicus 
DowINIGAL.] fl. The finest kind of wheaten 
bread -1791. 2. A small loaf or rol] of this. 
Now only arch. or dial. 1481. b. Her. 1640. 
3. attrib., as m. bread, etc. 

Ma:n-child. Pl. men-children, late ME. 
A male child. 

Manchineel (muentfinbl. 1630. [- Fr. 
mancenille — Sp. mansanilla, dim. of man- 
zana apple.) A W. Indian tree, Hippomane 
mancinella, having a poisonous and caustic 
milky sap, and acrid fruit resembling an 
apple. Also m. tree. 

Bastard m., a W. Indian tree, Cameraria latifolia, 

Manchu (mæntfū-). 1736. (Manchu, 
‘pure’, the name of a tribe descended from 
the Nü-chén Tartars.] (One) of the native 
Mongolian race of Manchuria which formed 
the ruling class in China from 1644 to 1912. 

tMa:ncipate, ppl. a. 1502. [- L. manci- 
patus, pa. pple. of mancipa: see next, 
-ATE*.] Made subject (to) 1687. 

Mancipate (mmnsipe't), v. 1574. [= 
mancipat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. mancipare, f. 
manceps purchaser, f. manus hand + base 
of capere take; see -ATE*.] 1. Roman Law. 
(trans.) To hand over by MANCIPATION 1656. 
12. To make subject, enslave (fo, unto) -1756. 
Hence Ma-ncipatory a. pertaining to or 
involving mancipation. So Ma'ncipable a. 
1875. 

Mancipation (mensipé'fon). 1577. [— L. 
mancipatio, f. as prec.; see -I0N.] 1. The 
ceremonial process by which certain kinds 
of property (called res mancipi) were trans- 
ferred 1656. 2. gen. The action of enslaving; 
the state of being enslaved. 

1. M.. .is performed by recital of certain words 
of style, in presence of a balance-holder and five 
witnesses 1880. 

Manciple (mæ-nsip’l). ME. [- AFr., OFr. 
manciple, var. of mancipe :- L. mancipium 
purchase, slave (orig. one obtained by legal 
purchase) f. manceps; see MANCIPATE v.) 
1. An officer or servant who buys provisions 
for a college, an inn of court, a monastery, 


etc. 12. A bondslave, servant. [= L, 
mancipium.] —1587. 
Mancus (mre-nk)s). Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. 


mancus = OS. mancus, OHG. (ace. pl.) 
manchussa — med.L. mancusus (XI) — Arab. 
mankiS, subst. use (sc. dindr DINAR) of pa. 
pple. of naķaša paint, carve, engrave.) An 
OE. money of account of the value of thirty 
pence. 

-mancy, a terminal element, repr. OFr. 
-mancie, late L. -mantia, Gr. uavreia divina- 
tion; as chiromancy, necromancy, hydro- 
mancy, etc. The related adjs. end in 
-MANTIO. 

Mandzan (mændi- ăn), a. and sb. 1875. 
[f. Mandwan Aram. mandaiia (rendering 
Gr. yworxot Gnostics; f. manda knowledge) 
+ -AN.] The designation of a Gnostic sect 
still surviving in Mesopotamia, and of the 
Aramaic dialect of their sacred books. 

(Mandamus (mrendé'-mds). 1535. [L., = 
‘we command'.] Law. A term applied orig. 
to writs, letters missive, or mandates issued 
by the sovereign directing the performance 
of certain acts, but subseq. restricted to the 
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judicial writ issued in the king’s name from 
the Court of King’s Bench (now, from the 
Crown side of the King’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice) and directed to an 
inferior court, a corporation, an officer, etc., 
commanding some specified thing to be done. 

‘Its general object is to enforce the performance 
of some puie duty in respect of which there is no 
specific legal remedy’ (G. H. B. Kenrick). 

Mandarin! (mændărin). 1589 (mande- 
line). [- Pg. mandarim - Malay mantri — 
Hindi mantrī :- Skr. mantrin counsellor, f. 
(ult.) root man think.] 1. A generic name 
for all grades of Chinese officials, of which 
there were nine, each distinguished by a 
particular kind of button. (The Chinese 
name is Kwan.) tFormerly extended to 
other Asiatic officials. b. A grotesque toy 
figure in Chinese costume, that goes on 
nodding after it is shaken 1781. 2. The 
language spoken in China by officials and 
educated people 1727. 3, Short for mandarin 
porcelain 1873. 

1. c. transf. A pedantic official, bureaucrat. 

Combs., etc,: m. duck, a duck of bright and gay 

lumage, Aix galericulata, native to China; m. 
Jasi a jar of m. porcelain; m. porcelain, Japanese 
porcelain decorated with figures of mandarins; m. 
vase, a vase of m. porcelain. Hence Ma:ndarin- 
ate, the office of a m.; mandarins as a body; 
government by mandarin. Mandari-nic a. 
pertaining to a m. Ma-ndarinism, the m. 
PH government by mandarins. Ma-ndarin- 
ship. 

Mandarin’, mandarine (mæ'ndărin, -in). 
1816. [— Fr. mandarine (se. orange; cf. Sp. 
naranja mandarina), fem. of mandarin (see 
prec.); prob. so named from the yellow of 
mandarins’ costume.] 1. A small flattened 
deep-coloured orange, with sweet pulp and 
thin easily-separable rind. Also m. orange. 
Also attrib. 2. A colour (obtained from coal- 
tar) resembling that of the mandarin orange. 
Also m.-orange, -yellow. 1883. 3. A liqueur 
1882. Hence Ma-ndarining vòl. sb. the 


process of giving an orange colour to silk or * 


wool by the action of nitric acid 1839. 

Mandatary (me-ndiitori). 1611. [- late L. 
mandatarius, f. mandat-; see next, -ARY!.] 
11. One who is appointed to a benefice by a 
papal mandate —1726. 2. = MANDATORY sb. 
1650. 

Mandate (mendét), sb. 1552. [- L. 
mandatum, subst. use of n. pa. pple. of 
mandare enjoin, commit, f. manus hand + 
*dó (dare) give; see -ATE'.] 1. gen. A com- 
mand, order, injunction. Now poet. and 
rhet. 1576. 2. spec. A judicial or legal com- 
mand from a superior to an inferior 1552. 
b. A papal reseript, esp. with reference to 
preferment to a benefice 1611. c. A com- 
mand from the sovereign to elect a fellow of a 
college or to confer a degree (Hist.) 1617. 
td. A pastoral letter —1824. 3. a. Rom. Law. 
A commission by which one person requested 
another to act for him gratuitously, under- 
taking to indemnify him against loss 1756. 
b. Scots Law. A contract by which one 
person employs another to act for him in his 
affairs 1681. c. A contract of gratuitous 
bailment 1781. 4, Politics. [After Fr. mandat.) 
"The instruction as to policy supposed to be 
given by the electors to a parliament or a 
member of parliament. Also transf. 1774. 
5. A commission from the League of Nations 
to a power (the mandatory) to administer, 
etc. a territory 1919. 6. tattrib. = MAUNDY 
1546. 

2. b. Mandates for deposing sovereigns BURKE. 

Mandate (me-nde't), v. 1724. [- mandat-, 
pa. ppl. stem. of L. mandare; see prec., 
-ATE*.] 1. To commit (a sermon) to memory 
Sc. 2. To hand over (a territory) to a 
mandatory (chiefiy pa. pple.) 1922. 

Mandative (me-ndativ), a. rare. 1651. 
[- late L. mandativus, f. as prec.; see -IVE.] 
Pertaining to command. 

Mandator (meendé'-téa). 1681. [L., f. as 
prec.; see -OR 2.] One who gives a mandate, 
“esp. in the legal senses. 

Mandatory (me-ndatori). 1576. [-late L. 
mandatorius adj., f. as prec.; see -oRY*. In 
med.L. (xr) also as sb., ‘agent’; see -oRY!.] 
A. adj. Of the nature of, pertaining to, or 
conveying a command or mandate. b. Of 
actions: Obligatory, esp. in consequence of a 
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command 1818. c. Concerning which the 
League of Nations has issued a mandate 
1921. B. sb. One to whom a mandate is given 
(esp. in Law) 1661; see also MANDATE sb. 5. 
|Manda-tum. 1547. [L.] = MANDATE. 

Mandelic (mende-lik), a. 1844. [f. G. 
mandel almond + -10.] Chem. In m. acid 
(G, mandelsüure): an acid formed by the 
action of hydrochloric acid upon amygdalin. 

Manderelle, -il, obs. ff, MANDREL. 

Mandible (mæ-ndib’l). Now only Anat. 
and Zool. 1548. [- OFr. mandible, later 
mandibule, or its source late L. mandibula, 
-ulum, f. mandere chew.] A jaw or jawbone; 
esp. the lower jaw (in mammals and fishes). 
b. In birds, (usually) either part, upper or 
lower, of the beak 1686. c. In insects, either 
half of the upper or anterior pair of jaws 
1826. So Mandi-bular, -ary adjs. belonging 
to or connected with a m. Mandi-buliform 
a. Entom. shaped like a m. 

Mandibulate (mrendi-biale!t), a. (sb.) 1826. 
If. late L. mandibula (prec.) + -ATE*.] 1. 
Provided with mandibles; applied to a group 
of insects (the Mandibulata) which have the 
organs of the mouth adapted for mastication. 
b. sb. One of these. 2. Of organs: Adapted for 
mastication 1835. So Mandi-bulated a. 

Mandibulo- (mrendi-bizlo) irreg. comb. 
form of late L. mandibula MANDIBLE, used 
with sense ‘pertaining to the mandible and 
+..’, a8 m.-hyoid, etc. 

Mandil (mz-ndil). 1662. [- Sp. mandil — 
Arab. mandil sash, turban cloth, handker- 
chief — med.Gr. pardjdov — L, mantelium, 
-télum MANTLE.] A turban. 

Mandilion (mendi-lidn). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1577. [- Fr. mandilion — It. mandiglione, 
&ugm. of mandiglia — Fr. mandille, earlier 
mandil — Sp. mandil; see prec.] A loose coat 
or cassock, in later times sleeveless, formerly 
worn as à kind of overcoat. 

Mandioca, var. MANIOC. 

tMandment. ME. [- OFr. mandement :- 
med.L. mandamentum, f. L. mandare com- 
mand; see -MENT.] A commandment; that 
which is commanded. Also, command, rule. 
1567. 

Mandola (mend6"14), mandora (men- 
dó*rü). 1758. [- It. mandola, mandora; see 
next.] A larger variety of the mandolin. 

Mandolin, -ine (me-ndélin). 1707. [- Fr. 
mandoline — It. mandolino, dim. of mandola, 
var. of mandora; see prec. next; cf. 
BANDORE.] An intrument of the lute kind 
having four to six metal strings stretched 
upon a deeply-rounded body. Hence 
Ma-ndolinist, a performer on the m. 


Mandore (mend6*-1), 1823. [- Fr. 
mandore — It. mandora; see prec] = 
MANDOLA. 

Mandragora (m:endregórà) OE. [In 


OK. in med.L. form; in ME. anglicized or 
— (O)Fr. mandragore — med.L. mandragora, 
L. -as — Gr. pavdpaydpas, prob. of pre-Hellenic 
origin. The form with -ora has been estab- 
lished since SHAKS.] 1. a. The plant MAN- 
DRAKE. Now only Hist. b. Bof. The genus 
to which this plant belongs. c. As the type 
of a narcotic (Shaks.). 12. Chinese man- 
dragoras: ginseng —1741. 

1. c. Oth. 11. iii. 330. I haue. .drunke Lethe and 
M. to forget you CHAPMAN. Hence Mandra-- 
gorite, one who is habitually under the influence 
of m. 

Mandrake (me-ndre'k). [ME. mandrag(g)e, 
(also -drake), prob. — MDu. mandrage, man- 
dragre — med.L. MANDRAGORA; alt. to man- 
drake was prob. in allusion to the man-like 
form of the root of the plant, and assoc. with 
DRAKE! dragon (cf. the var. mandragon) be- 
cause of the plant's supposed magical pro- 
perties.] 1. Any plant of the genus Man- 
dragora, having very short stems, thick, 
fleshy, often forked, roots, and fetid lance- 
shaped leaves. 

The mandrake is poisonous, having emetic and 
narcotic properties. Its forked root was thought 
to resemble the human form, and was fabled to 
shriek when plucked up from the ground. 
tb. in allusive and fig. uses -1676. 2. The 
root of White Bryony 1585. 3. U.S. The 
May-apple, Podophyllum peltatum 1845. 4. 
attrib. 1563. 

1. And shrikes like Mandrakes torne out of the 
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earth SHAKS. b. Thou horson M. SHAKS. He 
stands as if his Legs had taken root; A very M.! 
DAVENANT. 4. M. apple, the fruit of the m. 

Mandrel, mandril (me-ndrél, CM). 1516. 
[Of unkn. origin; senses 2 ànd 3 are identical 
with those of Fr. mandrin (late xvi.] 
1. A miner's pick. 2. In a lathe, an arbor or 
spindle to which work is secured while it 
is being turned. Also, a similar part in a 
circular saw or cutter. 1005. 3. A oylin- 
drical rod, core, or spindle round which 
metal or other material is forged, cast, 
moulded, or shaped 1790. 4. attrib. 1825. 

4. M.-lathe, a lathe adapted for turning hollow 
work, which is clasped by a chuck on the end of 
the mandrel in the Rend-atock (KNIGHT). 

Mandrill (me-ndril). Also -il. 1744. [app. 
f. MAN sb. + DRILL sb.*] The largest, most 
hideous, and most ferocious of the baboons, 
Cynocephalus maimon or mormon, of W. 
Africa. 

Manducable (me-nditikiib’l), a. Obs. or 
arch. 1614. [~ late L. manducabilis eatable, 
f. L. manducare; see next, -ABLE.] Capable 
of being manducated ; eatable. 

Manducate (ma-ndiiike't), v. 1623. [~ 
manducat-, pa. ppl. stem of L. manducare 
chew; see -ATE*.] trans. To chew, eat, So 
Manduca-tion, the action of eating (chiefly 
Theol., as carnal, literal, spiritual m., ete.); 
the action of chewing 1551. Ma-nducatory 
a. (chiefly Phys.), pertaining to or fitted for 
manducation. 

Mane (mé'n). |OE. manu = OFris. mana, 
(M)Du. mane, OHG. mana (G. mühne), ON. 
mon :- Gme. *mand.) 1. The long hair on the 
back of the neck and the shoulders of 
various animals, esp. the horse and the lion. 
Also fig. and trans 12. The hackles of a 
game-cock 1614-1727. 3. Agric. A ridge or 
tuft of grass or stubble, left by the mowers 
1523. Hence Maned ppl. a. having a m.; 
in Her. = CRINED. 

-mane (mé'n), the ending of some words 
adopted from Fr., as Anglomane, etc. 
Viewed as a Gallicism; the Eng. -maniac is 
preferred. 

Ma-n-ea:ter. 1600. [MAN sb.] 1, A canni- 
bal, 2, An animal that eats or has a propen- 
sity for eating men; e.g. a shark (esp. Car- 
charodon rondeleti) 1837; a tiger, lion, hyena 
1802. So Ma-n-ea:ting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

|Manége, manege (manes) 1644. [Fr. 
form of the word earlier adopted as MANAGE 
sb.) 1. A riding-school. 2. The movements 
proper to a trained horse; the art or practice 
of training horses; horsemanship 1776. 

IManeh (mà:ne). 1611. [Heb. māneh; see 
Mrsa!,] Heb. Antiq. A Heb. coin and weight, 
equal to from sixty to one hundred shekels. 

Maneless (mé'nlés), a. 1828. [f. MANE + 
-LESS.] Without or destitute of a mane. 

Manequin(e, obs. f. MANIKIN. 

Manerial (máni*riil, a. 1765. [- med.L. 
manerialis (XIV), f. manerium MANOR; see 
-AL!.] = MANORIAL d. 

Manes (mé'niz) sb. pl. late ME. IL. 
manes pl] The deified souls of departed 
ancestors (as beneficent spirits). Also, the 
shade of a departed person, as an object of 
reverence, or as demanding to be propi- 
tiated by vengeance. 1 

The m. of my son shall smile this day, While I, in 
blood, my vows of vengeance pay DRYDEN. 

Manful (me-nfiil), a. late ME. [f. MAN sb. 
+ -FUL.] 1, = MANLY a. 2. 12. occas. = 
MANLY a. 3. FULLER. 

1. A stoute and m. minde 1576. Hence Ma'n- 
ful-ly adv., -ness. 

Mangabey (me-ngiibé!). 1774. [Name of 
a region of Madagascar. The erron. applica- 
tion is due to Buffon.) A monkey of the 
African genus Cercocebus; esp. the Sooty M., 
C. fuliginosus. 

Mangan-, repr. MANGANESE (G. mangan) 
in compound names of minerals, as mM.- 
amphibole — RHODONITE; etc. 

Manganate (me-ngiinét). 1839. [f. MAN- 
GANIC + -ATE‘.] Chem. A salt of manganic 
acid. So {Mangane:sate 1819. 

Manganese (me-nginiz). 1076. [- Fr. 
manganese — It. manganese, unexpl. alt. of 
med.L. magnesia (also mangnesia) MAG- 
NESIA.] 1. A black mineral (now recognized 
as an oxide of a metal; see sense 2) used in 
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glass-making and other processes. Also 
called black m. 2. Chem. The metallic 
element (symbol Mn) of which ‘black 
manganese’ is the oxide 1783. (Also called 
+Manganes(i)um.). 

1. The black m. of commerce is usually a mixture 
of various oxides, but the term. is appien est to 
m. dioxide, MnOg, which is the valuable inj ient 
in the mixture (O. de 

attrib. and Comb., as m. bronze, (a) a bronze dye, 
(b) an alloy of copper and zinc with m.; m. green, 
‘an unstable green dye derived from manganate of 
barium; m. steel, a malleable mixture of iron 
and m. 

Manganesian (muengünrziün) a. 1795. 
[f. prec. + -IAN.] Pertaining to manganese, 
or characterized by its presence. So }Man- 
gane:sic a.; m. acid = manganic acid 1819; 
Mangane:s(e)ous acid, manganous acid. 

Manganic (menge-nik), a. 1830. |f. 
MANGANESE -- -10.] Chem. Applied to com- 
pounds containing manganese in its higher 
valency 

M. acid: an acid (HzMnO,) not known exc. in 
comb, with alkalis, with which it forms mangan- 


ates. 
Manganiferous (mængăni-fčrəs), a, 1861. 
[f. MANGANESE + -FEROUS.] Min. Con- 


taining or yielding manganese. So Man- 
ganin (mæ'ngănin) [18], Metall. an alloy of 
copper, manganese, and nickel, much used 
in the construetion of standard resistance 
coils 1902. Manganite (mie-pganoit), [-ITE!], 
Min. a hydrated sesquioxode of manganese, 
occurring massive and in pseudo-crystals; 
grey manganese ore 1827; Chem. a salt of 
manganous acid 1865. \Manganium 
(mieggénióm) [mod.L.] Chem. = MAN- 
GANESE 2.. 1850. 

Manganous (mængănas), a. 1893. |f. 
MANGANESE + -0Us.] a. Of the nature of, 
or containing, manganese. b. Chem. Con- 
taining manganese in its lower valency, 

Mange (mé'nds). [Late MB. maniewe, later 
mangie, shortened to mange (XVI) — OFr. 
manjue, mangeue itch, f. manju-, pres. ind. 
sing. stem of mangier (mod. manger) eat := L. 
manducare MANDUCATE.] A cutaneous disease 
occurring in many hairy and woolly animals, 
caused by an arachnidan parasite. Also 
loosely, à dirty, scabby or scurfy condition of 
the skin. tb. fig. A restless desire, an itch to 
do something —1790. 


b. If yet thy head possess the M. of Writing 
Worcon. 


Mangel (mæng’l), mangold (mie:ngóld). 
1856. Short for next. 

Mangel - wurzel, mangold - wurzel 
(mæng’l-, mengdld,woraz'l). 1779. [- G. 
mangoldwurzel, t. mangold, tmanegolt beet + 
wurzel root (cf. Wort). The altered form G. 
mangelwurzel, due to assoc, with mangel 
want, was sometimës translated ‘root of 
scarcity’ (so Fr. racine de disette).] A 
variety of beet, with a root larger than that 
of the garden beet; cultivated as a food for 
cattle. By some considered as a hybrid be- 


tween the red and the white beet. Also 
attrib. 
Manger = (mé!-ndgea). [ME. manyour, 


maniore — (O)Fr. mangeoire, f. mangeure :— 
Rom, *manducatoria, f. L. manducat-; see 
MaNDUCATE.] 1. A box or trough in a stable 
or cowhouse, from which horses and cattle 
eat, 2. Naut. A small berthing in the bows of 
a ship, intended to keep the water entering 
ae hawse-holes from flooding the deck 

Mangle (me-ng’l), sb.' 
mangle (Oviedo 1535); 
= MANGROVE. 

Mangle (me-ng’l), sb.* 1774. [- Du. 
mangel, short for synon. mangelstok, f. 
mangelen mangle + stok staff, roller, STOCK 
8b.!; ult. from Gr. uáyyavov (see MANGONEL).] 
A machine for rolling and pressing linen and 
cotton clothing, etc. after washing; now 
consisting of two or more cylinders working 
one upon another. 

Comb.; m.-wheel, a wheel which, by an in- 
genious adjustment of rack and pinion, causes the 
movable part of a m. to travel backwards and 
forwards, while the wheel itself rotates in only 
one direction; applied also to a similar wheel in 
textile machines; similarly m. pinion, rack. 

Mangle (mæng’l), v.t late ME. [- AFr. 
mangler, *mahangler (cf. med.L. mangulare 


1613. [- Sp. 
see MANGROVE.) 
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xiv), prob. frequent. of mahaignier MAIM v.; 
see -LE.] 1. trans. To hack, cut, or lacerate by 
repeated blows; to reduce thus to a more or 
less unrecognizable condition. Also transf. 
and fig. 2. To cut or hack (a thing) roughly, 
so as to damage and disfigure 1530. 3. fig. 
Now chiefly: To make (words) - 
able by mispronunciation; to spoil (a 
quotation, text, etc.) by gross plundering or 
falsification. Formerly often: To mutilate, 
deprive of essential parts. 1533. 

1. A human head was found severed from the 
body. .and so frightfully mangled that no feature 
could be recognised MACAULAY. 2. The bench.., 
Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet 
destroyed COWPER. 3. Remember how they m. 
our British names abroad MILT. 

Mangle (mæ-ng’l), v.? 1775. [f. MANGLE 
sb.*) 1. trans. To press smooth with a 
mangle. 2. To beat (lead) flat on a roller 
1880. 

Mango (mæ'ngo”), sb.* PI. mangoes, 
(mee-ngo"z). 1582. [orig. manga — 
manga (whence mod.L. mangas), 
altered to the Du. form mango — Malay 
manga - Tamil mánkdy, f. man mango-tree + 
kay fruit.] 1. The fruit of Mangifera indica 
(N.O. Anacardiacem); it is a fleshy drupe, 
having in the wild state a turpentine 
flavour; the best kinds are eaten ripe; the 
green fruit is used for pickles and con- 
serves. 2. The tree 1078. 3. Cookery. A 
pickle, esp. of melons or cucumbers, resem- 
bling that made of green mangoes 1699. 
4, Short for mango-bird, m.-fish 1819. 

Comb.: m.-bird, (a) an oriole (Oriolus kundoo), 
native of India; (b) a humming-bird (Lampornis 
mango), native of Jamaica; -fish, n golden- 
coloured fish, Polynemus paradiseus or risua, 
inhabiting the tropical seas between India and 
the Malay archipelago; m. (tree) trick, an 
Indian juggling trick In which a mango-tree 
appears to spring up and bear fruit within an 
hour or two. 

+Ma-ngo, sb.* [- L. mango.) 
dealer. B. JONS. 

Mangold (-wurzel): see MANGEL (- WURZEL). 

Mangonel (mmngdnel). Obs. exc. Hist. 
ME. [- OFr. mangonel, -elle (mod. mangon- 
neau) - med.L. manganellus, -gon-, dim. of 
late L. manganum — Gr. udyyavov engine of war, 
axis of a pulley.) A military engine for 
casting stones, etc. 

tMa:ngonism, 1656. [- Fr. tmango- 
nisme, f. L. mango, mangon- broker, 
dealer in vamped-up goods; see -ISM.] 1. The 
craft of setting out saleable things to 
advantage. BLOUNT. 2. A method of 
treating plants contrary to nature, in order 
to produce changes in their growth —1722. 
So +Ma-ngonist, one who furbishes up 
inferior wares for sale 1605-98. +Ma:ngon- 
iza-tion, the action of tricking out for sale 
1660-78. tMa-ngonize v. trans. to furbish up 
(inferior wares) for sale 1623; intr. to traffic in 
slaves 1601. 

Mangosteen (mængọstīn). Also -stan, 
etc. 1598. [- Malay manggustan (now 
manggis).] 1. The fruit of the E. Indian tree 
Garcinia mangostana (N.O. Gultifere). It is 
about the size of an apple, with a thick 
reddish-brown rind, and a white juicy pulp 
of delicious flavour. 2. The tree 1734. 3. 
Wild m. (tree) Embryopteris glutinifera 
1753. 

Mangrove (mue-gró»v). 1613. [Early 
forms mangrowe, mangrave, later assim. to 
GROVE; obscurely connected with Pg- 
mangue, Sp. mangle (whence Fr. mangle), all 
recorded xvi, from a Haytian Arawak 
language.] 1, Any tree or shrub of the 
genus Rhizophora, or the allied genus 
Bruguiera; esp. the Common M., R. mangle. 

The species are all tropical, growing in the mud 
on the sea-shore down to low-water-mark; they 
have large masses of interlacing roots above 
ground, which intercept mud and weeds, and thus 
cause the land to encroach on the sea. 
2. Applied to plants of similar habit and 
appearance; esp. the White Mangrove (Avi- 
cennia officinalis) found in Brazil and 
Australia, and the Black or Olive Mangrove 
(A. nitida) of tropical America and Africa 
1083. 3. attrib., as m. jungle, root, swamp, tree, 
etc. 1672. 

Mangue (mæng). 1840. 


A slave- 


(- Fr., perh. a 
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colonial shortening of mangouste MONGOOSE.] 
‘The KUSIMANSE (Crossarchus obscurus). 

Mangy (mé"ndsi), a. late ME. [f. MANGE 
+ -vt] 1. Having the mange; of the nature 
of or caused by the mange. tAlso formerly: 
Seabby. 2. Squalid, shabby 1529. 3. 
Beggarly, mean, ‘lousy’. Common in 17th c. 
1538. Hence Ma-ngily adv. Ma-nginess. 

Manhad(d)en, var. of MENHADEN. 

Man-ha-ndle, v. 1457. |f. MAN sb. + 
HANDLE v.] fl. (rans. To handle a tool. 2. 
Naut., etc. ‘To move by force of men, 
without levers or tackles" (Smyth) 1867. 
3. slang To handle roughly; to pull or hustle 
about 1865. 

~Ma-nhead, ME. [f. MAN sb.  -HEAD.] 
= MANHOOD, in various senses ~1588. 

Ma-n-hole. 1793. A hole or opening in a 
floor, pavement, boiler, sewer, cte., through 
which a man may pass, Also, a recess in a 
wall, etc., used as a place of refuge, e.g. to 
avoid passing trains. 

Manhood (mm-nhud). ME. [f. MAN sb. + 
-moop.] 1. The state or condition of being 
human; human nature. 2. The state of being 
a man, as opp. to childhood or to womanhood 
ME. 3. The qualities eminently becoming à 
man; manliness, courage, valour (arch.) ME. 
14. Humanity, humaneness —1571. 5. Men 
collectively 1588. 6. attrib. 1873. 

2. Children, as they grow to m. FROUDE. 3. 
Peace hath Lj tests of m. Than battle ever 
knew 1853, 5. The whole m. of Greece fought 
the battell of Salamis P. HOLLAND. 6, M. 
suffrage: suffrage granted to all male citizens of 
lawful age not disqualified by crime, insanity, e! 

Ma‘n-hu:nter. 1555. A hunter of men; 
usually a contemptuous term for cannibals, 
slave-dealers, brigands, ete. 

Mania (mé'nia). late ME. [= late L. 
mania = Gr. uavía, rel. to palvecda be mad, 
f. *men-; see MIND sb., 14°.) 1, Nosology. 
Mental derangement characterized by excite- 
ment, hallucinations, and, in its acute stage, 
by great violence, 2. Chiefly with a or 
the: A vehement passion or desire; also (after 
Fr. manie), a craze, a rage. Const. for, of. 
Also a period of excitement affecting a body 
of persons. 1689. 

2. The m, of land speculation 1807. The tulip m. 
in Holland 1777. Hence Manic (mæ'nik) a. 

-mania, a terminal element, repr. Gr. pawia 
MANIA in composition, with the general sense 
*a certain kind of madness’, as kleplomania, 
megalomania; or “the state of being mad 
after some object’, as bibliomania, Anglo- 
mania, etc. The sbs. in -mania have, or may 
have, correlative sbs. in -maniac; the words 
in -MANE are few, and are viewed as Galli- 
cisms. 

+Ma-niable, a. 1483. [- (O)Fr. maniable, 
f. manier handle, ult. f. L. manus hand; sce 
-ABLE.] 1. Easy to handle; manageable 
E. 2. That may be handled, palpable 
Maniac (mé'nüek) 1604. ([- late L. 
maniacus — late (Gr. panaxós, f. pavia; Bee 
Mania, -AC.]. A. adj. 1, Affected with mania. 
2. Of, pertaining to, or characterized by 
mania; characteristic of a maniac 1727. b. 
Frantic 1809. 

2. b. The performance of a m. hornpipe DICKENS. 

B. sb. One who is affected with mania 1763. 
So Mani-acala. 1078, -ly adv. 

-maniac: see -MANIA. 

Manicate (ms-nike't) a. 1832. [= L. 
manicalus furnished with long sleeves, f. 
manica; see MANCHE, -ATE'.] Bot. Covered 
with hairs interwoven into a mass that can 
be easily separated from the surface. 

Manichzan, Manichean (mænikï-ăn). 
1556. [f.late L. Manichæus (sce next) + -AN.] 
adj. Of or pertaining to the Manichees or 
their doctrine; characteristic of a Manichee. 
sb. = MANICHEE. Also fransf. So Ma-nich- 
zism, Manicheism, the doctrine or 
principles of the Manichees. Ma-nichzeist 
= MANICHEE. 

Manichee (mwniki). late ME. [- late L. 
Manicheus (late Gr. Maxxatos), f. name of the 
founder of the sect, Manes or Manichæus.] 
An adherent of a religious system widely 
accepted from the 3rd to the 5th century, 
composed of Gnostic Christian, Mazdean, 
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and pagan elements, and representing Satan 
as co-eternal with God. 

Leo said that the Devil reigned in all other 
heresies, but had rais'd his very throne in that of 
the Manichees 1702. 

Manichord (m:e:nikoad). Obs. exc. Hist. 
1608. [- Fr. manichordion xv (fmanicorde, 
-cordon, also OFr. monacorde XH) — med.L. 
monochordium — late Gr. povoyópðov, Gr. -xopóov 
MowNocHoRp; the word was assoc, with L. 
manus hand.] CLAVICHORD. 

tMa'nicon. [- L. manicon (Pliny) — Gr. 
uawkóv, f. pavla MANTA; see -10.] A kind of 
nightshade, supposed to cause madness 
Hudibras nit. i. 324. 

Manicure (mæ'nikiu?1), sb. 1880. [- Fr. 
manicure (1877), f. L. manus hand + cura 
care. Cf. earlier PEDICURE.] 1, One who 
undertakes professionally the treatment of 
the hands and finger-nails. 2, The treat- 
ment of the hands and finger-nails 1887. 
Hence Ma-nicure v. trans. and intr. to apply 
m. treatment (to). Ma-nicurist = sense 1. 

qManie. late ME. [- Fr. manie- L. mania 
MANIA,] = MANIA —1623. 

Manifest (manifest), sb. 1501. [- It. 
manifesto; see MANIFESTO.] 1, gen. A mani- 
festation, indication. Now rare. 2, A 
public declaration; an open statement; a 
manifesto. Obs. exc, as gallicism. 3. The list 
of a ship’s cargo, signed by the master, for 
the use of officers of customs 1706. 

Manifest (me-nifest), a. late ME. [7 (O)Fr. 
manifeste or L. manifestus, earlier manu- 
festus, f. manus hand + *festus struck (cf. 
infestus dangerous), f. base of defendere 
DEFEND.] 1, Evident to the eye, mind, or 
judgement; obvious. 12. Having evident 
signs of; evidently possessed of or guilty of. 
[Const. after L.] 1725. 

1, That the works of God should be made m, in 
him John 9:3. 2. Calisto there stood m. of shame 
DRYDEN, Hence Marnifest-ly adv., -ness. 

Manifest (mæ'nifest), v. late ME. [= 
(O)Fr. manifester or L. manifestare, f. 
manifestus; see prec.] 1. trans. To make 
evident to the eye or to the mind; to show 
plainly. b. Of things: To be evidence of, 
prove 1508. 12. To clear up (a matter) —1609. 
3. a. To display (a quality, condition, feeling, 
ete.); to reveal the presence of, evince 1567. 
b. refl. Of a thing: To reveal itself as existing 
or operative 1808. 4, To record in a ship’s 
manifest 1541. 5. infr. To make a public 
expression of opinion 1898. 6. Spiritualism. 
Of a ghost (refl. or intr.): To reveal its 
presence, appear 1858, 7. Hist. In Spanish 
law, to protect by a MANIFESTATION (sense 4) 
1818. 

1. [He] manifested forth his glory John 2:11, b. 
Thy Life did m., thou lou'dst me not SHAKS. 3. b. 
No tendency, in general, to dysentery, mani- 
fested itself at this time 1808. 

Manifestation (meenifesté'fon). late ME. 
[- late L. manifestatio, f. manifestat-, pa. ppl. 
stem of L. manifestare; see prec., -ION.] 
1. The action of manifesting or the fact of 
being manifested. b. An instance of this; 
hence, that by which something is mani- 
fested 1785. 2. A publie act on the part of a 
government intended as a display of its 
power and determination to enforce some 
demand; also, a collective action (e.g. a 
procession, publie meeting, etc.) undertaken 
by a political party, etc., in order to call 
attention to its views 1844. 3. Spiritualism. 
A phenomenon by which the presence of a 
spirit is supposed to be rendered perceptible 
1853. 4, Hist. In Spanish law, a process by 
which an accused person might be protected 
from the action of judges and removed to a 
special prison out of their reach. Also, this 
oen (= Sp. carcel de los manifestados.). 
1709. 

1, The matter. . requireth more wordes for the m. 
thereof than I may now affoorde 1570. b. The 
first m. of thought. is speech MAX-MÜLLER. 

Manifesto (menife-sto), sb. 1644. [— Tt. 
manifesto, f. manifestare — L. manifestare; 
see MANIFEST v.] fl. A proof, a piece of 
evidence —1686. 2, A publie declaration by a 
Sovereign prince or state, or by an in- 
dividual or body of individuals whose 
proceedings are of publie importance, 
making known past actions and explaining 
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the motives for actions 
forthcoming 1647. 

2. The manifestoes'of modern agrarianism 1839. 
Hence Manifesto v. rare, to issue a m. or mani- 
festos. » 

Manifold (ms'nifó*ld), a., adv., and sb. 
Now literary. (OE. manigfeald = OFris. 
manichfald, OHG. managfalt (G. mannigfalt), 
Goth. managfalps; Gmc. f. MANY + -FOLD.] 
A. adj. 1. Having various forms, features, 
relations, applications, etc.; teomplex. b. 
Qualifying a personal designation: That is 
such in many ways or in many relations ME. 
2. Qualifying pl. sb.: Numerous and varied. 
Formerly simply: Numerous, OE. 

1. They. .m. in sin, deserv'd to fall Mirr, b. The 
m. Linguist, and the army-potent souldier SHAKS. 
2. Overwhelmed by m. vexations 1849. 

+B. adv. In many ways, modes, degrees, ete. 
—1593. fb. In the proportion of many to one, 
Luke 18:30. 

C. absol. and sb. t1. Phr. By (rarely on) 
m.: many times over 1596. 2, That which is 
manifold. a. spec. In the Kantian philosophy, 
the sum of the particulars furnished by sense 
before they have been unified by the under- 
Standing 1855. b. gen. 1856. 3. Malh. A 
general conception of which time and space 
are particular varieties 1890. 4. A copy made 
by a manifold writer 1884. 5. Mech. A pipe 
or chamber with several outlets or valves 
forming connections with other pipes, ete. 
1891, 

2. b. The picturesque m. of life 1902. 

D. Comb.: m.-paper, carbonized paper used in 
making several copies of a writing at one time; 
m. writer, an apparatus fitted with carbonized 
paper for doing this; so m. writing. 

Manifold, sb.* dial. Also manifolds. 
ME. [f. MANY a. + FOLD sb.* Cf. MANYPLIES.] 
‘The intestine or bowels; spec. the manyplies 
or third stomach of a ruminant. 

Manifold (m-nifo"ld), v. [0E. manig- 
fealdian, f. the adj.; see MANIFOLD a. ‘The 
word became obsolete in ME. and was 
subsequently formed afresh from the adj.) 
trans. To make manifold, multiply. rare exc. 
as in b. b. spec. To make copies (of), as by a 
manifold writer 1865. 

b. The Home Secretary received such precise and 
timely information that he was enabled to have it 
manifolded 1881. 

(OK. 
In 


announced as 


Marnifoldly, adv. Now only literary. 
manigfealdlice; see MANIFOLD a., -I 
manifold ways; toccas. in the proportion of 
many to one. 

Manifoldness (mæ-nifö"ldnės). [O E. manig- 
fealdnis; see MANIFOLD a., -N 1. The 
quality or condition of being manifold; 
varied character; multiplicity. 2. Math. = 


MANIFOLD C. 3. [A transl. of G. mannig- 
faltigkeit.| 1873. 
Maniform (mænifĝrm), a. 1826. [f. L. 


manus hand + -FoRM.] Having the form of a 
hand; Entom. chelate. 

Manihot, var. of MANIOC. 

Manikin (me-nikin). — 1570. [-.. Du. 
manneken, dim. of man MAN sb.; see -KIN. Cf. 
MANNEQUIN.] 1. A little man (often con- 
temptuous); a dwarf, pygmy. Also fig. 1601. 
2. a. An artist’s lay figure 1570. b. A model 
of the human body used for exhibiting the 
anatomical structure or for demonstrating 
surgical operations 1831. 3. attrib. or adj. 
Dwarf, pygmy, undersized; puny 1840. 

2. Thus, of a Manneken (as the Dutch painters 
terme it) in the same Symmetrie, may a Giant be 
made 1570. 3. The m. grasp of the English 
ministry DISRAELI. 

Manikin, var. of MANAKIN. 

Manilio, var. of next, and of MANILLE. 

Manilla’ (mániJá). 1550. [- Sp. manilla, 
prob. dim. of mano hand.] A ring of metal 
worn on the arm or wrist by some African 
tribes and used as a medium of exchange. 

, Manillas. .are regularly manufactured at Birm- 
ingham for the African traders 1851. 

Manilla‘, Manila (manilü) 1697. [Native 
name; the form Manila is correct, but rare.] 
1, Name of the capital of the Philippine 
Islands, used attrib. in M. copal, grass, 
tobacco, etc., products of those islands. 2. (In 
full M. hemp.) A fibrous material, obtained 
from the leaves of Musa teztilis (Sce ABACA), 
for ropes, matting, textile fabrics, paper, etc. 
Hence M. cable, hal, paper, rope, etc. 1814. 3. 
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(In full M. cheroot.) A kind of cheroot 
manufactured in Manila 1839. 

Manille (müni-l. 1674. [- Fr. manille ~ Sp. 
malilla, dim. of mala used in the same sense, 
fem. (sc. caría card) of malo bad.] Cards. In 
quadrille and ombre, the second best trump. 

Man in the moon, ME. 1. The fancied 
semblance of a man (or a man's face) in the 
disc of the moon. 2. Referred to as the type 
of an imaginary person (e.g. the person who 
supplies money for illicit expenditure at 
elections) 1596. 

1. Which he knows no more then the Man in the 
Moon MARVELL. 

Manioc (ms-nigk). Also mandioc, eto. 
1568, [Earliest form manihot, from Fr. (but 
manioch is found xvi); repr. Tupi mandioca, 
Guarani mandio.] = Cassava 1, 2. 

Maniple (mze-nip'l. ME. [- OFr. maniple 
(mod. manipule) or L. manipulus handful, 
troop of soldiers, f. manus hand + an 
unkn. element.) fl. A handful (lit, and fig.) 
1632-1829. 2. Rom. Antiq. A subdivision of 
the Roman legion, of which a cohort con- 
tained three, numbering 120 men each among 
the hastati and principes, and 60 each among 
the triarii 1533. fb. In mod. warfare, a small 
band of soldiers of more or less definito num- 
ber —1644. 3. Eccl. In the Western Church, 
one of the Eucharistic vestments, consisting 
now of a strip of stuff two to four feet in 
length worn hanging from the left arm; said 
to have been orig. a napkin ME. 

Manipular (máni-piülüi) a. (sb. 16: 
[7 L. manipularis, f. manipulus; see prec., 
-AR!.] 1. Pertaining to the MANIPLE (sense 2); 
characterized by formation in maniples. 
2. = MANIPULATIVE. [Not a justifiable sense.) 
1831. 3. sb. A soldier of a maniple 1862. 

2. An unequivocal m. token of resentment 1831. 

Manipulate (măni'piùle't), v. 1827. [Back- 
formation from MANIPULATION, after Fr. 
manipuler.] 1. trans. To handle, esp. with 
dexterity; to treat by manual (and, hence, 
any mechanical) means 1831. b. absol. or 
intr. in Chem. 1827. 2. To handle or treat 
(questions, artistic matter, resources, etc.) 
with skill 1856. 3. To manage by dexterous 
(esp. unfair) contrivance or influence 1864. 

1. To m. guillotines CARLYLE. 2. The art of 
manipulating money FROUDE. 3. It will be 

ossible for firms to m. their books 1893, Hence 

ani-pulative, Mani-pulatory adjs. pertaining 
to or involving manipulation. Mani-pulator, one 
who or that which manipulates or facilitates 
manipulation. 

Manipulation (minipiulé'-fon). 1727. [- Fr. 
manipulation (= Sp. -ción, It. -zione) — 
mod.L, *manipulatio, -on-, t. *nanipulare, f. 
manipulus handful (spec. of chemical 

ngredients); see MANIPLE, -ATION.] ti. 
The method of digging silver ore. (Only in 
Dicts.) 2. Chem. The method of handling 
apparatus, etc. in experiments. In Pharmacy, 
‘the preparation of drugs’ (Webster 1828). 
1796. 3. gen. The handling of objects for a 
particular purpose; in Surgery, the manual 
examination of a part of the body. Also, 
manual action. 1826, 4, Dexterous (esp. 
unfair) management of persons or things 
1828. ^ « 

2. The various sources of inaccuracy to which 
chemical manipulations are liable 1805. 3. The m. 
of a musket 1846. 4. The third estate. was only 
too susceptible of royal m. STUBBS. 

Manis (mé'nis). 1770. [mod.L. (Linn.), 
said to be a spurious sing. of MANES.] Zool. 
The typical genus of the family Manide 
(scaly ant-eaters); any one of these, a 
pangolin. 

\(Manitou (mæ-nitu). Also manito, manitu 
(-ido), moneto. 1671. [- Algonquin manitu, 
manito, f. manit active pa. pple. of a vb. 
meaning ‘surpass’ + predic. suffix (‘he or 
it is manit).] Among some American 
Indians, a spirit (of good or of evil) which is 
an object of religious awe; also, anything 
having supernatural power, as a fetish. 

Manitrunk (ma-nitronk), 1826. [f. L. 
manus taken as ‘fore-leg’ + (runcus trunk.] 
Entom. The anterior segment of the thorax. 

Ma-n-keen, a. Now dial. 1568. [f. MAN sb. 

+ KEEN a.]. Of animals (rarely of persons): 
Inclined to attack men; fierce, savage. 

Mankin. 1820. [f. MAN sb. + -KIN.] A 
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Mankind, sb. and a.’ ME. [repl. tmankin, 
OE. mancynn (MAN sb., KIN), by substitution 
of KIND sb.] A. sb. I. (Now menkoi-nd.) 1. 
The human species. Now only collect. and 
with pl. concord. 12. Human nature —1567. 

. anity. B. JONS. 
if x. mee puffer any work to be lost which 
tends to make them more wise or happy GOLDSM. 

IL (Now me-nkoind.) The male sex; 
persons of the male sex 1526. 1 

The..silliness of m. and womankind at large 


4. 
o. adj. fi. Human 1584. 12. Male —1038. 
13. Of woman: Masculine, virago-like —1635. 
+Mankind, a.* 1519. [perh. a perversion 
of MAN-KEEN, though that form does not 
appear untillater.] = MAN-KEEN —1672. 

Manks, obs. f. MANX. 

Manless (me-nlés), a. OE. [f. MAN sb. + 
-LESS.] 1. Having no men. 12. Unmanly 
-1653; inhuman 1611. Hence tMa-nless-ly 
adv., -ness. 

Ma-nlihood. rare. 
-Hoop.] Manliness. 

Manlike (me-nleik), a. (adv.) 1450. [f. 
Man sb, + -LKE.] 1. Having the qualities 
proper toa man. Of women: Having mascu- 
line qualities; mannish. b. Befitting a man 
1561. 2. Resembling a man 1590. 3. adv. = 
MaNruLLY 1560. 

1. That m. nation 1579, The m. Amazons POPE 
b. Glaring Chloe's m, Taste and Mien SHENSTONE. 
2. The M. apes HUXLEY. 3. M. let him turn and 
face it [the danger] EMERSON. Hence Ma'n- 
like-ly adv., -ness. 

Manling (meernlin). 1575. [-LING.] A 
little man; sometimes depreciatory. 

Manly (menli), a. ME. [f. Man sb. + 
LY'.| fi. Belonging to human beings; human 
—1625. 2, Possessing the virtues proper to a 
man; chiefly, courageous, independent, 
frank, upright ME. b. Of a woman; 
Possessing qualities characteristic of a man 
1611, c. transf. and fig. 1697. 3. Befitting 
or belonging to à man ME. t4. Grown up; 
adult, mature —1691. 

2. Be stronge now and m, ye Philistynes. . Be m. 
and fighte COVERDALE 1 Sam. 4:9. 3. I saw the 
wound,..here on his m. brest SHAKS. M. sports 
1851. Hence Ma-nlily adv. Ma-nliness. 

Manly (mæ'nli), adv. [OE. mannlice; see 
MAN sb. and -Ly*.] 1. In a manly manner; 
manfally; courageously, with valour or 

» energy. +2, Like a human being; humanely. 
b. Like fallen man; unregenerately. —1547. 
13. Excellently, ‘bravely’. Macb. 1v. iii. 235. 

1. Our Souldiers. .stood m. to it LITHGOW. 

Ma‘n-mi-dwife. Now rare. Pl. men- 
midwives, 1625. An accoucheur. 

Man-milliner. Pl. men-, man-milli- 
ners, 1702. A man who makes or vends 
millinery; in contemptuous use, a man who 
occupies himself excessively with embellish- 
ments of dress or ornaments. So Ma'n- 
mi-Ilinery, a contemptuous term for clothing 
or apparel (e.g. uniforms, vestments) to 
which men devote too much attention. 

Manna (meni). OE. [-late L. manna — 
Hellenistic Gr. páwa (LXX, N.T.) = Aram. 
manna — Heb. man, corresp. to Arab. mann, 
Egyptian mannu, the word being prob. 
anciently current in the Sinaitie wilderness 
for the exudation of the tree Tamariz gallica. 
Traditionally derived (cf. Ex. 16:15) from 
Aram, män hit what is it?] 

I. Biblical, ete. uses. 1. The substance 
miraculously supplied to the Israelites 
during their progress through the Wilder- 
ness. (See Exod 16.) Also transf. and fig. 
2. Spiritual nourishment; food divinely 
Rae esp. the Holy Communion. late 

1. fiy. His Tongue Dropt M., and could make the 
worse appear The better reason MILT. 

IL In Pharmacy, ete. 1. A sweet pale 
yellow or whitish concrete juice obtained 
from incisions in the bark of the Manna ash, 
Frazinus ornus, chiefly in Calabria and 
Sicily; used as a gentle laxative. Also, any 
similar exudation. 1533. 12. In early Chem.: 
A white powder —1706. 3. = manna seeds 
1785. 4. A species of grass. Setaria (Panicum) 
italica, better known as Italian or Hungarian 
millet 1897. 15. A grain (of frankincense); 
frankincense in grains. [Strictly another 
wd.] -1753. 


1041. [f. MANLY a. + 
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1. Australian m., a secretion of certain species 
of Eucalyptus, esp. E. viminalis. Briancon m., 
a substance secreted by the common larch. 
Hebrew, Jews’, Mount Sinai, Persian m., the 
product of Alkaga maurorum or of Tamarix 

lica, var. mannifera. a4 

attrib. and Comb., as m. ash (tree), the tree 
Frazinus ornus; m.-grass, {(a) DEW-GRASS; 
(b) the aquatic grass Glyceria fluitans; m. seeds, 
the seeds of manna-grass, Glyceria fluitans; m. 
sugar = MANNITE; m. tree = manna ash. 

Manna-croup (me-nikrii-p). 1843. [- 
Russ. mánnaya krupd lit. groats of manna.] 
a. A coarse granular meal consisting of the 
large hard grains of wheat-flour not ground 
into fine flour by the mill-stones; used for 
making puddings, soups, etc. Db. A si 
meal made from the seeds of the manna- 
grass. 

Mannequin (me-nékwin, -kin). 1902. [- 
Fr. mannequin MANIKIN.] A dressmaker's 
live model for exhibiting new fashions. 

Mannequin, var. of MANIKIN. 

Manner (meno), sb.' [ME. manere — 
AFr. manere, (O)Fr. maniere :-: Rom. 
*manuaria subst. use of fem. of L. manu- 
arius pertaining to the hand, in Gallo-Rom. 
handy, convenient, f. manus hand; see 
-ER* 2.] 1. The way in which something is 
done or takes place; mode of action or pro- 
cedure. 2. Customary mode of acting or be- 
haviour; habitual practice; usage, custom, 
fashion. Now only literary or arch. ME. 3. 
collect. pl. ta. A person's habitual behaviour 
or conduct; moral character, morals —1794. 
fb. Conduct in its moral aspect; also, 
morality as a subject of study; the moral 
code embodied in general custom or senti- 
ment —1776. c. The modes of life, rules of 
behaviour, conditions of society, prevailing 
in a people ME. d. Good customs or way of 
living 1579. te. Literary criticism. Character, 
distinctive varieties of disposition and 
temperament, as portrayed in epic or 
dramatic poetry; the portraiture of charac- 
ter, as an element of poetic art. (After 
Aristotle's use of #@n.) —1780. tf. Habits (of 
animals). Cf. Fr. meurs. 1831. 4. Outward 
bearing. With reference to a speaker: 
Characteristic style of attitude, gesture, and 
utterance. ME. b. A distinguished or 
fashionable air 1694. 5. pl. (formerly also 
sing.) External behaviour in social inter- 
course. late ME. 6. Polite behaviour or 
deportment; habits indicating good breed- 
ing. Usu. in pl. late ME. b. Forms of 
politeness or respect. Obs. exc. arch. or 
dial. in To do or make one's manners. 1596. 7. 
a. Method or style of execution in art or 
literature 1662. b. spec. The method or style 
characteristic of a particular artist, etc.; 
often = mannerism 1706. 8. Species, kind, 
sort. Now only arch. in What m. (of). ..? 
ME. b. sing. with pl. construction, qualified 
by ail, many, these, or a numeral. Now only 
in all m. of = all sorts of. ME. 19. [= L. 
modus.| Measure, moderation. I» m.:in due 
measure. —1502. 

1. God spake at sondrie tymes & in diuers 
maners in the olde tyme to our fathers by the 
Prophetes N.T. (Geneva) Heb. 1:1. Phr. In like 
m. M. of speaking [cf. Fr. manière de parler]: form. 
of expression. In a of speaking: so to speak. 
Adverb of m. (Gram.): one which answers, or asks, 
the question how? +In (the) m. of: after the 
fashion of, in the guise of. In a m. (formerly tin 
m.): in some way, so to speak, as it were. 2. Here 
Ctesippus, as his m. was, burst into a roar of 
laughter JowETT. Phr. To the m. born: In Haml. 
I. iv. 15, destined by birth to be subject to the 
custom; later often: Naturally fitted for some 
position or employment. 3. a. Euell speakinges 
corruppe good maners COVERDALE 1 Cor. 15:33. 
b. The rule of faith and manners TILLOTSON. c. 
To study the manners of the age D'ISRAELI. d. 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again; And give us 
manners, virtue, freedom, power WORDSW. 4. 
Something in the boy's m. attracted the banker's 
interest FROUDE. 5. Hugh. .was in manners and 
bearing an Englishman GREEN. 6. We could not, 
in manners, refuse him 1760. 7. a. M. is all in all, 
whatever is writ, The substitute for genius, sense, 
and wit COWPER. b. A picture of Raphael in his 
first m. H. WALPOLE. 8. What m. of Fellow was 
hee that robb'd you? SHAKS. b. These externall 
m. of Laments SHAKS. Phr. No (or any) m. of. .: 
periphrastic for 'no, any (person or thing) 
whatever’. (Of formerly omitted.) By no (or 
any) m. of means: see MEAN sb. 

'omb. manners-bit dial., a portion of a dish 
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left by the guests that the host may not think he 
has provided too little. 

Manner, sb.* (taken with the m.): see 
MAINOUR. 

Mannered (mæ-nəıd), a. late ME. [f. 
MANNER sb.! + -ED*.] 1, Having manners of a 
specified kind (as evil-, gentle-, rough-m., ete.). 
tb. Of aliterary work, ete.: Exhibiting man- 
ners or character. (Cf. Horace, A.P. 319 
morataque recte fabula.) 1789. 2. Marked by 
manner or mannerism, esp. in art or litera- 
ture 1801. 

1. Giue her Princely training, that she may be 
manere'd as she is borne SHAKS. 2. That Spohr 
was too doctrinaire and m. [etc.] 1884. 

Mannerism (miuenoriz'm). 1803. [f. MAN- 
NER sb. + -ISM.] Excessive or affected 
addiction to a distinctive manner, esp. in art 
and literature. b. An instance of this; a 
trick of manner 1819. 

Mr. Stewart's style..has character without m., 
or eccentricity 1803. So Ma-nnerist [orig. after 
Fr. maniériste], one who is addicted to m. 1695. 
Manneri:stic, -al a. marked by m. 1830, 

Ma-nnerless, a. 1460. [f. MANNER sb.' + 
-LESS.] Without manners. 

Mannerly (mze-nouli), a. ME. [f. MAN- 
NER sb.' + -LY'.] fl. Seemly, respectable 
~1697. 12. Moral, well-conducted —1549. 3, 
Well-mannered; polite 1529. 

3. Criticism must be truthful, but it. mar also be 
m. 1887. Hence Ma-nnerliness, m. quality. 

Ma:nnerly, adv. ME. [f. MANNER sb.' + 
-Ly*.] fl. In a seemly manner, properly 
—1047. 2. Politely, courteously 1519. 

2. Eate the thinge that is set before the, manerly 
COVERDALE Ecclus, 31:16. 

Mannide (me-noid). 1862. [f. MANNA + 
-IDE.] Chem. A syrupy substance obtained 
by heating mannite with butyric acid. 

Mannish (mæ-nif), a. [OE. mennisé (see 
MAN sb., -ISH'); in XIV re-formed on MAN sb.] 
+1. Of or belonging to mankind ; human —1674. 
2. Of a woman, etc.: Masculine. Chiefly 
contemptuous. ME. 3. Pertaining to or 
characteristic of a grown man (often opp. 
to childish); aping manhood 1530. 4. 
Characteristic of a man as dist. from a 
woman 1748. +5. quasi-adv. Like a man. 
CHAUCER. 

2. A woman impudent and m. growne, Is not 
more loth’d, then an effeminate man SHAKS. 3. 
Why must every thing smack of man and m.? Is 
the world all Causa ? LAMB. 4. Oh! what a m. 
room 1884. Henci nnish-ly adv., -ness. 

Mannite (mee-noit). 1830. [f. MANNA + 
-TE'! 4.] Chem. A substance, CH0., 
obtained chiefly from manna; = manna sugar. 
Hence Manni-tic a. derived from m.; as 
mannitic acid C,H 105. 

Manceuvre (münZ:vou), sb. Also U.S. 
manceuver, -euver. 1479. [- Fr. maneuvre 
(OFr. manuevre), f. mancuvrer; see next.] 
fl. Hand-labour (rare). 2. Mil. and Naval. 
The planned movement or evolution of 
troops or vessels of war; a device in 
navigation; exercise or a movement in 
military or naval tactics 1758. b. Skilful 
management of 1834. 3. A deceptive or 
elusive movement made by a person, 
animal, etc. 1774. 4. transf. and fig. An 
artful plan; an adroit move; also, manage- 
ment of affairs by scheming 1774. 15. 
A method of working —1789. 

4. These Acts of Parliament and ministerial 
manœuvres will injure me 1774. 5. I do not 
understand the m. of sugar H. WALPOLE. 

Maneeuvre (müni'voi, v. Forms: see 
prec. Sb. 1777. [- Fr. manœuvrer i= med.L. 
manuoperare, for L. manu operari (-are) work 
with the hand, f. manus hand; see OPERATE.] 
1. intr. Mil. and Naval. To perform man- 
ceuvres; to make changes of position in the 
disposition of troops, vessels, etc. Also to m. 
il. b. transf. and fig., esp.: To manage by 
artifice, to scheme 1809. c. To drive (a 
person) into or out of by manceuvring 1817. 
2. trans. Mil. and Naval. To cause (troops or 
vessels) to perform manceuvres; to handle (a 
boat)1777. b. transf. and fig. To manipulate 
adroitly. Also occas. to effect by stratagem. 
1815. 

1. b. I remember her mancuvring to gain a 
husband, and then maneuvring to manage him 
MAR. EDGEWORTH. c. When she had manwuvred 
him into a fever of passionate love, she often felt 
and always assumed indifference PEACOCK. 
Hence Mancu:vrer. 
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Man of the world. ME. ta. A secular 
person. b. A worldly or irreligious person 
(after Ps. 17:14). c. A man versed in the 
ways of the world and prepared to accept its 
conventions. 

c. A true, fashionable, unprincipled man of the 
world 1778. 

Man-of-war (mw:novwQu). Pl. men-of- 
war. late ME. [In sense 1 app. after Fr. 
homme de guerre; tor sense 2 cf. MAN sb. III. 
2.] 1. A fighting man; a soldier. Obs. exc. 
arch. or joc. 2. A vessel equipped for war- 
fare; an armed ship belonging to the 
recognized navy of a country. Also attrib. 
1484. 13. (In full man-of-war bird or hawk.) 
The frigate-bird, Fregata aquila. Also applied 
to the albatross and occas. to species of 
skua (Newton). —1885. 

1. The Lord is a man of warre Exod. 15:3. 2. 
Man-of-war's man: a sailor serving on a man-of- 
war. Phr. Portuguese man-of-war: A marine 
hydrozoan of the genus Physalia; so called from 
its floating on the sea with a sail-like crest 
displayed. 

Manometer (máng:mitoi. 1730. [- Fr. 
manométre, f. Gr. avós thin, rare; see -METER. | 
An instrument for ascertaining the elastic 
force of gases or vapours. Hence Mano- 
metric (1873, Manome'trical (1777) a. 

Manometric ewe a flame arranged to pulsate 
under the influence of sound-waves, used in an 
apparatus for analysing sounds. 

anor (manor. [ME. manere — AFr. 
maner, OFr. maneir, (now) manoir dwelling, 
habitation (latinized manerium, -eria), subst. 
use of maneir dwell :- L, manére remain, in 

Rom. dwell; &ee MANSION. The sp. with -or 
(xvi) is alt. of mannor, which succeeded to 
manner, manoir.] +1, A mansion, habitation ; 
the principal house of an estate -1010, fAlso 
fig. 12. 'The mansion of a lord with the land 
belonging to it; hence, a landed possession 
—1000. 3. A unit of English territorial 
organization, orig. of the nature of a feudal 
lordship. It now consists of the lord's 
demesne (if any) and of lands from the 
holders of which he has the right to exact 
certain fees and fines, and within which he 
has certain privileges. 1538. b. Applied to 
certain districts in the U.S. which were 
manors in colonial times 1639. 4. attrib., as 
m.-court, etc. 1607. 

3. By an ancient custom of this m. [Mansfield], 
the heirs were declared of age as soon as born 
1797. Lord of the m., the person or corporation 
having the seignorial rights of a m. 

Hence Mano-rial a. of or pertaining to a m. or 
manors; incidental to a m. 1785. 

Manor-house (m:mnorhaus. 1575. If. 
MANOR + House sb.'] The mansion of the 
lord of a manor. So Ma-nor-place 1426. 

|Manqué (manke). 1841. [Fr., pa. pple. 
of manquer fall short (of).] That might have 
been but is not. 

Manqueller (mie-nkwelo1). Obs. exe. arch. 
ME. [f. MAN sb. + QUELLER.] A murderer. 

1Ma'nred. [OE. mannr&den, f. mann MAN 

sb. + -r&den -RED.] 1, Homage —1079. 2. 
Vassals collectively; the men whom a lord 
can call upon in time of war; a supply of men 
for warfare —1630. 3. The ‘conduct’ (of an 
army) —1581. So Manrent. Sc. Now Hist. 

Mansard (me-nsiad). 1734. [- Fr. man- 
sarde (toit en mansarde), t. name of Francois 
Mansard, French architect, 1598-1666.] Arch. 
‘A form of curb-roof, in which each face of the 
roof has two slopes, the lower one steeper 
than the other. Usu. m. roof. 

Manse (mins). 1490. [- med.L. mansus, 
mansa, mansum dwelling, house, measure of 
land, f. mans-; see MANSION.] fl. A mansion- 
house or ‘capital messuage' —1781. 2. A 
measure of land regarded as sufficient for the 
support of a family. Obs. exc. Hist. 1597. 3. 
An ecclesiastical residence; now esp. the 
Bons of the minister of a parish in Scotland 

4. 

2. A monastery founded at Ripon and endowed 
with xxx manses of land MILMAN. 3. The castle 
of St. Andrews..had been the Bishop of St. 
Andrews his manse 1683. 

Ma‘n-se:rvant. Pl. men-servants. 1551. 
A male servant. 

Mansion (menfon), sb. ME. [- (O)Fr. 
mansion — L. mansio stay, station, abiding- 
place, quarters (whence Fr. maison house), 
f. mans-, pa. ppl. stem of L. manére remain, 
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stay.] t1. The action of remaining, dwelling, 
or staying in a place. Also, continuance in à 
position or state. 21722. 2. A place of abode, 
an abiding-place. Now arch. ME. Also 
transf. and fig. tb. Chiefly pl. A separate 
dwelling-place or apartment in a large house 
or enclosure —1697. 3. ta. gen. A house, tent, 
etc. —1781. b. In early use: The chief 
residence of a lord; a manor-house. Hence, 
later, a large and stately residence. 1512. C. 
fig. (e.g. of the body as enclosing the soul) 

1526. d. Used in pl. of large buildings 
divided into flats 1901. +4. A halting-place 
in a journey; a stage —1737. 5. Astrol. a. = 
House sb.! 8. b. Each of the twenty-eight 
divisions of the ecliptic, which are occupied 
by the moon on successive days. ME. 16. 
Used as tr. med.L. mansa, mansus a hide of 
land; see MANSE 2. 1809. 7. attrib. tm.-place 

= senses 3 b, c, 4. 1473. 

1. Phr. To have, keep, make, take (one's) m. = to 
abide, dwell. These poets near our Princes nep. 
And in one grave their m. keep DENHAM. 2. 
"Where the bleak Swiss their stormy m. tread 
GOLDSM. fig. When thy mind Shall be a m. for all 
lovely forms WoRDsW. b. In my fathers housse 
are many mansions TINDALE John 14:2. Hell it 
self will pass away, And leave her dolorous 
mansions to the peering day MILT. 3. b. The 
lordly M. of its pride Is stripped WORDSW. 

Hence tMa'nsion v. rare, to reside 1638-1711. 

Ma-nsion-house. 1533. fa. A house in 
which a person resides -1755. b. The house 
of thelord of a manor, the chief residence of a 
landed proprietor; hence (now only U.S.) a 
great house 1641. c. An official residence. 
Now spec. the official residence of the Lord 
Mayor of London. 1546. 

a. He took his present Lodging in St. John 
Street, at the Mansion-House of a Taylor's 
Widow STEELE. 

Mansionry (me-nfonri). rare. 1605. [f. 
MANSION sb. + -RY.] ? Mansions collectively. 
In Macb. 1. vi. 5 perh. mispr. for masonry. 

Manslaughter (m:eslóoto). ME. f. 
MAN sb. + SLAUGHTER, The earlier word was 
manslaught (OE. mannsleht).) 1. ta. 
Homicide; chiefly criminal homicide, esp. 
murder -1611. b. The ‘slaughtering’ of 
human beings 1450. 2. Law. Criminal 
homicide without malice aforethought 1447. 

2. In this there are also degrees of guilt, which 
divide the offence into m., and murder BLACK- 
STONE. 

Manslayer (mve-nslé\o1). ME. One who 
kills a man; a homicide; occas. one who com- 
mits manslaughter. So Ma-n-slaying vbl. 
sb. 

Mansuete (mrenswi-t, manswit), a. Obs. 
or arch. late ME. [- L. mansuetus gentle, f. 
manus hand + suefus accustomed.] Gentle, 
mild; tame, not wild or fierce. 

Mansuetude (me-nswitiud). arch. late 
ME. [-(O)Fr. mansuétude or L. mansuetudo, 
f. mansuetus; see prec., -TUDE. Cf. desuelude.] 
Gentleness, meekness. 

Manswear (mz-nswe*i, v. Obs. exo. 
arch. and dial. Pa. t. -swore, pa. pple. 
-sworn. [OE. münswerian, t. mān wicked- 
ness (= OFris., OS. mén, OHG. mein, 
surviving in meineid perjury, ON. mein) + 
swerian SWEAR.) 1. infr. To swear falsely. 
2. refl. To perjure oneself ME. +3. To swear 
falsely by (a god) —1567. 

Mansworn (m:e-nswóan), ppl. a. Obs. exc. 
Sc. and n. dial. ME. [pa. pple. of prec.) 
Forsworn, perjured. 

Manteau. Obs. exc. Hist. 1071. [- Fr. 
manteau; see MANTLE.] A loose upper 
garment formerly worn by women; also, à 
mantle or cloak. 

Mantel (me-nt’l). 1489. [var. of MAN- 
TLE sb.) tl. = MANTELET 2 a —1578. 2.a. = 
MANTEL-TREE 1. ? Obs. 1519. b. = MANTEL- 
PIECE 1, 1532. c. = MANTELSHELF 1742. d. 
attrib. m.-board, a wooden shelf, usu. 
draped, fixed upon a mantelshelf. 

Mantelet, mantlet (me-ntlét). late ME. 
[- OFr. mantelet, dim. of mantel (mod. man- 
teau) MANTLE, MANTEL.] 1. A kind of short, 
loose, sleeveless mantle covering the should- 
ers. tb. A woollen covering for a horse 
—1548. 2. a. Mil. A movable shelter for men- 
at-arms when attacking a fortified place. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 1524. b. A screen, now usually 
of rope, to protect men working a gun 1859. 
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c: A bullet-proof shelter from which firing 
results can be observed and signalled 1874. 
Mantelpiece. 1686. [f. MANTEL + PIECE 
sb.] 1. The ornamental structure of wood, 
marble, etc. above and around. a fire-place. 
2. = MANTELSHELF 1827. 

Ma:ntelshelf, 1828. [f. MANTEL + SHELF.] 
That projecting part of a mantelpiece which 
serves as à shelf. 

Ma-ntel-tree. 1482. [f. MANTEL + TREE.] 
1. A beam across the opening of a fireplace, 
supporting the masonry above; in later use, 
a stone or arch serving the same purpose. 
2. = MANTELPIECE 1, 2. 1634. 

Mantic (mee-ntik), a. 1850. [— Gr. pavrixós, 
f. uávris soothsayer, f. root man-; see MANIA, 
-10.] Pertaining to divination. 

Revelation knows nothing of this m. fury 
TRENCH. 

-mantic, repr. Gr. yavruds (see prec.) in 
comb., is the ending of adjs. related to sbs. 


in = v, as in geomantic, etc. 
Manticore (mwntiko*). Obs. exo. Hist. 
Also mantiger. ME. [- L. manticora, repr. 


Gr. uavrixópas, & corrupt reading in Aristotle 
Hisl. Anim. U. i. 53 for paprixdpas, APP. nn 
OPers. word for *man-eater'.] 1. A fabulous 
monster having the body of a lion, the head 
of a man, porcupine's quills, and the il or 
sting of a scorpion. 2. Her. A monster figured 
with the body of a beast of prey, the head 
of a man with spiral or curved horns, and 
sometimes the feet of a dragon 1562. 

Mantilla (meentild). 1717. [- Sp. man- 
tilla, dim. of manta mantle.) 1. A large veil 
worn by women over the head and the shoul- 
ders. 2. A small cape or mantle 1859. 

\Mantis (mie:ntis). 1658. [mod.L. ~ Gr. 
uávrs prophet (also, some insect); sce MAN- 
mc a.] Entom. An orthopterous insect of the 
genus Mantis or family Mantida; esp. the 
Praying Mantis, M. religiosa, which holds its 
forelegs in a position suggesting hands tolded 
in prayer. b. attrib., as m.-crab, -shrimp, & 
stomatopodous crustacean, Squilla mantis 
and other species. 

Mantissa (mrentisü). 1041. [~ L. man- 
tis(s)a make-weight, said to be of Etruscan 
origin. fl. An addition of trivial import- 
ance, esp. to a discourse 1071. 2. Math. The 
decimal part of a logarithm 1865. 

Mantle (mæ'nt’l), sb. [ME. mantel — OFr. 
mantel (mod. manteau) :- L. mantellum, var. 


of mantélum and rel. to mantélium, -éle, 
mantilium, -ie towel, napkin, table-cloth, 
with shortened deriv. late L. mantus, 


med.L. mantum, *manta short cloak, whence 
Sp. manto cloak, manta blanket, mantilla 
woman’s veil. Not continuous with OE 
mentel — L.] 1. A loose sleeveless cloak of 
varying length. b. Used allusively with 
reference to the descent of Elijah's mantle 
(2 Kings 2:13) 1600. c. Her. MANTLING vbl. 
sb. 2. 1577. 2. transf. and fig. A covering ME. 
+b. spec. The foam that covers the surface 
of liquor; the green vegetable coating on 
standing water —1605. 13. A kind of woollen 
cloth; a blanket of this —1582. +4, A measure 
of quantity of furs, containing from 30 to 100 
skins according to size —1002. 5. Mech. A 
covering, envelope, or shade employed in 
various mechanical contrivances (see below) 
1609. 6. Zool., Bot., etc. Applied to various 
coverings or envelopes, as that enclosing the 
viscera in molluses (see quots.) 1460; Ornith. 
the plumage of the back anq folded wings 
when distinct in colour, ete. from the rest. 
(So Fr. manteau.) 1840. 

1. As she fled, her m. she did fall SHAKS. b. On 
Heine. . the largest portion of Goethe’s m. fell M. 
ARNOLD. c. The m. upon the panels [of Mr. 
Glossin’s coach] only bore a plain cipher of G. G. 
1815. 2. Well couer'd with the Nights black M. 
SHAKS. Ruins, over which vegetation had thrown 
a wild m. of ivy SCOTT. b. Lear III. iv. 139. 5.2. 
‘A linen cloth employed in the swarming of bees 
1609. b. The leather hood of an open carriage 
1794. c. An enclosed chute which leads the 
water from a fore-bay to a water-wheel 1875. 
d. The outer wall and casing of an iron blast 
furnace, above the hearth 1881. e. A fragile 
lace-like tube, which, fixed around a burning gaè 
jet, becomes incandescent and gives a brilliant 
light 1887. 6. An Ascidian consists. .of an 
external membranous bag or ‘mantle’, within. 
which is a Muscular envelope 1874. Each one of 
the inner layers. .of this m. has its initial group 
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t terome 1884. 7. Comb. 

above the apex of composed E a number of 
ious stones [cf. Fr. næud liamants]. 

PMantle oe UD. v. late ME. [Partly f. 
prec. sb., partly — OFr. manteler.] 1. frans. 
To clothe or wrap in or as in a mantle. Also 
with up, over. 1450. b. Said of wings. MILT. 
P. L. v. 279. 2. transf. and fig. To cover or 
conceal; to envelop; fto cloak (a fault) late 
ME. 3. Falconry. reft. and intr. To spread 
first one wing and then the other over the 
corresponding outstretched leg for exercise, 
as a perched hawk does. Obs. exc. Hist. 1486. 
4. inir. Of liquids: To be or become covered 
with a coating or scum; to form a ‘head’ or 
froth; to cream. Also transf. and fig. 1596. 
5. Of the blood: To suffuse the cheeks with a 
blush. Said also of a blush, ete. (rarely 
trans.). Of the face: To flush. 1707. 6. intr. 
To form a mantle or covering; to spread 
over a surface 1034. 

1. The mourning-stole no more Mantled her form 
M, ARNOLD. 2. The ignorant fumes that m. Their 
clearer reason SHAKS. Mountains..mantled and 
capped with snow 1890. 3. fig. There my fraile 
fancy, fed with full delight, Doth bath in blisse, 
and mantleth most at Ease SPENSER. 4. fig. There 
are a sort of men, whose visages Do creame and 
m. like a standing pond SHAKS. 5. Her rich face 
mantling with emotion DISRAELI. 

Mantlet, var. of MANTELET. 

Mantling (meentlin), vbl. sb. 1507. [f. 
MANTLE sb. or v.---ING'.] fl. The action of 
making a mantle. 2. Her. The ornamental 
accessory of drapery or scroll-work fre- 
quently depicted behind and around an 
achievement; a lambrequin 1591. 3. What 
serves the purpose of a mantle; a covering, 
envelope, otc. 1652. 4. The action of the vb. 
(senses 3-5) 1652. 

Manto (me-nto). 1679. [It. or Sp.; see 
MawTLE sb.) A (Spanish, etc.) cloak or 
mantie. 

tManto'logy. rare. 1774. [Badly f. Gr. 
udvus + -LOGY.] The art or practice of divi- 
nation. Hence Manto-logist, a diviner 1864. 

Manton (mæ'ntən). 1816. A fowling-piece 
made by Joseph Manton (11706-1835) a 
noted gunsmith. Also Joe Manton. 

Mantra (mm'ntrü). Indian. 1808. [Skr. 
mantra, lit. ‘instrument of thought’, f. man 
think.] A sacred text or passage, esp. one 
from the Vedas used as a prayer or incanta- 
tion. 

Ma:n-trap. 1788. A trap for catching 
men, esp. trespassers in private grounds. 

Mantua (mentiui). Obs. exc. Hist. 1678. 
{Corruption of MANTEAU, infl. by the place- 
name Mantua.) 1. = MANTEAU. 12. = 
mantua silk —Y787. 3. attrib., as m. gown, 
petticoat, silk. So Ma-ntua-ma:ker, one 
Xs makes mantuas; later, a dress-maker 

Mantuan (m:e:ntiuán) 1588. [- L. Man- 
tuanus, f. Mantua; see -AN.] A. adj. Of or 
belonging to Mantua in northern Italy 
where Virgil was born; hence, Virgilian 1709. 
B. sb. A native or inhabitant of Mantua. 

The m., the M. Muse, Swan, Virgil. 

Manual (me-niuil). late ME. (Earliest 
form manuel (later assim, to L.) — (O)Fr. 
manuel — L. manualis, f. manus hand.] A. 
adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or done with the 
hands. Now esp. of (physical) labour. b. Of 
a signature, etc.: Autograph. Chiefly in 
SIGN MANUAL, 1476. c. Of a weapon, tool, ete. : 
That is used or worked with the hands, Now 
rare exc. in m. (fire) engine as dist. from steam 
(fire) engine. 1591, 2. Law. Of occupation, 
Possession: Actual, not merely prospective 
1538. 3. That works with the hands (arch.) 
1658. 14. Furnished with hands. Sm T. 
BROWNE. 5, Of a book, etc.: Of the nature 
of a manual 1881. 

1. Patron of indusi al " 
expressed my ideas by in. signs vies, DEE M 
exercise (Mil), drill in handling a rifle. M. 
alphabet, the finger alphabet. Hence Ma-nually 

B. sb. 1. A small book for hand: De 
the mediieval Church, à book containing the 
forms to be observed in administration of the 
sacraments. late ME. b. A handbook 1533. 2. 
Short for manual exercise 1762. 3. Short for 
manual fire-engine 1872. 4, A key-board of 
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an organ played with the hands, as dist. 
from the pedals 1852, 

2. The corporal went through his manual with 
exactness STERNE. 

Ma-nualist. 1592. [f. prec. + -Ist.] fl. 
One who labours with the hands. 2. One 
who favours the manual method of teaching 
the deaf 1883. 

Manuary (mæniuări). 1576. [= b. 
manuarius, f. manus hand; see -ARY'.] A. 
adj. 1. = MANUAL a. 1. Obs. exc. in affected 
use. 12. = MANUAL a. 3. —1678. B. sb. fl. 


One who works with his hands —1656. 2. 
Manual work —1610. y 
|Manubrium (măniū-briðm). Pl. -ia, 


-iums. 1660. [L., = haft.] tl. A handle or 
haft. 2. Anat. and Zool. A handle-like part. 
a. The broad upper division of the sternum 
of mammals, with which the two first ribs 
articulate. b. The handle-like bony process 
of the malleus of the ear in man and many 
mammals. c. A small process, often bi- 
furcate, at the root of the keel of the sternum 
in birds. d. The lower part of the malleus in 
rotifers. e, A peduncle which depends from 
the roof of the gonocalyx of hydroids or of 
the swimming-bell of medusw. 1848. 3. Hol. 
A process projecting from each of the shields 
forming the inner wall of the antheridium in 
characeous plants 1875. Hence Manubrial 


a. 1835. 
Manucaption (meniukwe-pfon). Obs. exe. 
Hist. 1588. [- med.L. manucaptio, f. manu- 


capere (-capt-) lit. ‘take by the hand’; see 
MAINPRIZE.] Law. a. = MAINPRIZE. b. A writ 
directing the bringing in of a person charged 
with a felony. So Manuca:ptor = MAIN- 
PERNOR 1581. 

Manucode (me-nitkd"d), 1835. [= Fr. 
manucode (Buffon), shortening of next.) ta. 
= next. b. Any bird of either of the genera 
Manucodia and Phonygama, inhabiting the 
Papuan region, and formerly classed with the 
birds of paradise. 

t\\Manucodiata. 1555. (mod.L. — Malay 
mdnuq déwáta ‘bird of the gods'.] A bird of 
paradise —1691. 

Manuduction (mæniudv'kfən). 1502. [- 
med.L. manuductio, f. manu ducere lead by 
the hand, guide.] 1. Guidance, introduction, 
direction. 2. Means or instrument of guid- 
ance; a guide or introduction 1624. 
t*Manuductor, a guide, director 1657-1677; 
the conductor of a band or choir 1852. 

TManufactor. 1649. [f. as next; see -OR 2.] 
A manufacturer or artificer 1812. 

Manufactory (meniufektori), sb. and a. 
1618. [f. next (by suffix-substitution), after 
FACTORY; see -ORY! and *.] A. sb. fl. = 
MANUFACTURE sb. 2 —1786. 12. MANUFACTURE 
1 b. 1846. 3. A factory or workshop, as a 
cotton m. 1692. B. adj. Pertaining to, of the 
nature of, or engaged in manufacture 
—1741. 

Manufacture (msniufe-ktiüa), sb. 1507. 
[- Fr. manufacture (XVI) — It. manifattura 
(XIV), with refash. after L. manu facium made 
by hand.] 1. ta. The action or process of 
making by hand. Bacon. b. The making of 
articles or material (now, on a large scale) 
by physical labour or mechanical power. 
1622. c. A branch of productive industry 
1683. d.In depreciatory sense, production of 
a merely mechanical kind. Also fig. applied, 
e.g. to literary work, or to the fabrication of 
false statements on a large scale for the 
market. 1829. 2. concr. ta. A person's handi- 
work. Also fig. —1726. b. A product of 
physical labour or machinery 1611. 13. 
Working with the hands; a manual occupa- 
tion, handicraft 1699. 14. A manufacturing 
establishment or business —1783. 

1. b. A single article, either of domestic or 
foreign growth or m. MCCULLOCH. 1. c. Linen, 
woollen, worsted m. 2. b. Colchester baize, a 
coarse rug-like m. DE For. Hence Manu- 
fa:ctural a. pertaining to m. 

Manufacture (meniufe-ktitiz), v. 1683, 
If. prec.) 1. trans. To work up. (material) 
into forms suitable for use. 2. To produce by 
labour (now esp. on a large scale) 1755. b. 
transf. Said of natural agencies 1876. 3. fig. 
In disparaging sense: To fabricate, invent; 
also, to produce (literary work) mechanically 
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1762. 4. To admit of being manufactured 
1703. 

2. b. Poisons manufactured within the system 
1899. 3. The speech is evidently manufactured by 
the historian GIBBON. Hence Manufa:cturer, 
jan operative in a manufactory; the owner of a 
manufactory; also transf. and fig. Manu- 
facturing ppl. a. engaged or concerned in 
manufacture. 

fManumise, manumiss, v. 1523. [- 
manumiss-, pa. ppl. stem of L. manumittere 
MawvuMIT.] = MANUMIT v. —1819. 

Manumission (m:eniumi-fon) Obs. exc. 
Hisl. late ME. [- (O)Fr. manumission or L. 
manumissio, f. as prec.; see -ION.] The action 
of manumitting, or the fact of being manu- 
mitted; an act or instance of this. Also 
transf. and fig. 

M. is properly when the Lord makes a deed to 
his villeine to enfranchise him by this word 
(Manumittere) which is the same as to put him 
out of the hands and power of another COKE. 

Manumit (m:eniumi-t) v. late ME. [= L. 
manumittere, ante-cl. manu emittere, lit. ‘to 
send forth from one's hand', i.e. from one's 
control.) frans. To release from slavery; to 
liberate from bondage or servitude; to set 
free. Also (ransf. and fig. Also absol. 

Christian masters were not bound to m. their 
slaves JER. TAYLOR, 

Manurable (müniü*rAb'D, a. 1028. [f. 
MANURE vr. + -ABLE.] fl. Law, Admitting 
of being held in corporeal possession —1767. 
12. Of land: That can be worked or cultivated 
—1750. 3. That can be manured 1828. 

Manurance (mániü*ráns). 1408. [f. MAN- 
URE v.  -ANCE.] 1. Tenure, occupation (of 
land, ete,); control, management. Now only 
in Law. 2. tCultivation (of land), ttillage; 
manuring 1572. tb. fig. Cultivation (of the 
character or faculties) -1015. 

I b. The culture and m. of minds in youth 

ACON. 

Manure (müniü*a), sb. 1549, [f. MANURE 
Formerly ma-nure, and so still in Cowper 
(1784); and still dial. (mæ'nəa).) 1. Dung or 
compost spread over or mixed with soil to 
fertilize it. 12. Manuring; cultivation ~1696. 
3. atirib., as m.-heap, etc. 1766. 

Manure (mániü*a), v. late ME. [Earliest 
forms maynoyre, -oure, manour — AFr. 
mainoverer, OFr. mano(u)erer MANGUVRE t.; 
assim. in ending to -URE.] fl. trans. To hold, 
occupy (land, ete.); to administer, manage 
—1045. 12. To till, cultivate (land) -1774. tb. 
To cultivate, train (a plant, the body or 
mind, etc.) 1797. 3. [f. MANURE sb. 1] To 
enrich (land) with fertilizing material; to 
apply manure to 1599. f4. To work up 
—1575; to manœuvre (a ship) 1569, 

1. That which is manually occupied, manured 
and possessed COKE. 2. A barren Sand, not 
capable of being manur'd by either Spade or 
Plow 1700. b. Who like a nut tree must be 
manured by beating FULLER. 3. The Coi of 
half her Senate M. the Fields of Thessaly tor 
SON. Hence Manu-rer. 

tManurement. 1639. [f. MANURE v. + 
-MENT.} Cultivation (lif. and fig.) —1707. 

Manurial (màniü?riál a. 1861. [irreg. f. 
MANURE sb. + -IAL.] Pertaining to, or of the 
nature of manure. 

Manuring (manii*-rin), vbl. sb. late ME. 
[f. MANURE v. + -ING'] ta. Occupation, 
tenure. tb. Cultivation, tillage. c. Fertiliza- 
tion by means of manure; foccas. concr. = 
manure. 

Manus (mé'nis). 1826. [L., = hand.] 1. 
Anat. The terminal or distal segment of the 
fore limb of a vertebrate animal. Also, the 
claw of a crustacean; Entom. the tarsus of 
the anterior leg; Ichth. the pectoral fin. 2. 
Rom. Law. The power or authority of a 
husband over his wife 1854. +3, Manus 
ae [= ‘hand of Christ’), a cordial 1516— 
1706. 

Manuscript (mee-niu,skript). 1597. 
Abbrev. MS. (pl. MSS.). [- med.L. manu- 
scriptus adj., i.e. manu with the hand, abl. of 
manus and scriptus pa. pple. of scribere write; 
cf. med.L. manuscriplum sb. document 
written with a person's own hand (cf. 
CHIROGRAPH).] A. adj. Written by hand, not 
printed. 

Manvscript Poems of great Antiquitie 1597. 

B. sb. 1. A book, document, or the like, 
written by hand; a writing of any kind, as 
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dist. from printed matter. Also fransf. and 
fig. 1600. 2. Writing (as opp. to print); also, 
(a person's) handwriting 1849. 

1. John Mill. .borrowed the m. [of the ‘French 
Revolution’) as it was thrown off, that he might 
make notes and suggestions FROUDE. fig. Alas,.. 
That Youth's sweet-scented M. should close! 
FITZGERALD. attrib. Special Assistant in the MS. 
Department. Hence Manuscri-ptal a. rare, of or 
pertaining to a m. or manuscripts; found or 
occurring in a m. So Manuscri-ption rare, the 
action of writing by hand; a written inscription 
LAMB. 

ifManutenency. 1633. [- med.L. manu- 
tenentia (whence OFr. manulenance), f. pr. 
ppl. stem of Rom, *manulenére MAINTAIN; 
see -ENOY.] Support, maintenance —1699. So 
TManute-ntion 1603-1657. 

Manward (mie-nwéad). late ME, [See 
-WARD.] A, adv. (In early use fo m., also to 
menward.) a. Towards man,,in the direction 
of man. b. In relation to man. B. adj. 
Tending or directed towards man 1867. 

Manx (mienks), 1572. [Earlier Manks — 
(with metathesis) ON. *Manskr (whence 
immed. tmaniske xvi), f. Man- (nom. Mon 
t= *Manu ~ Olr. Manu) + -skr -ISH'.] A. 
adj. Of or pertaining to the Isle of Man, its 
inhabitants, language, etc. B. sb. 1. (As pl.) 
The people of the Isle of Man 1688. 2. The 
Celtic language spoken in the Isle of Man 
1672. Hence Ma:nxman, a native of the 
Isle of Man. 

M. cat: a tailless variety of cat, indigenous to the 
Isle of Man. M. penny: a coin stamped with the 
device of three legs. 

Many (meni) a. and sb. [OE. manig, 
monig, later menig, corresp. to OFris. 
man(ijch, monich, menich, OS. manag, MDu. 
menech, Du. menig, OHG. manag, menig (G. 
manch), ON. *mangr (OSw. mangher), Goth. 
manags i- Gme. *managaz, *manigaz.] A. 
adj. The adjectival designation of great 
indefinite number. 1. Used distributively 
with a sing. (Formerly sometimes with pl. 
vb.) 2. With pl. sb. OE. 3. ellipt. and absol. 
in pl. sense: Many individuals of the kind 
specified (often many of); also (as quasi- 
pron.) many persons OE, 4. With As, How, 
So, Too (q.v.), the adj. only expresses the 
notion of number in the abstract. With pl. 
8b.; also ellipt. and absol. = ‘(as, etc.) many 
persons’, OE. 

1. To m. a youth, and m. a maid Mint. M. a 
more unlikely thing has happened 1809. M. a(n) 
one: = ‘many a person’. Now chiefly collog. 2. 
‘We must drink m. happy returns to her DICKENS. 
M. times, m. ways, (on) m. wise, advb. phr.; see 
the sbs, 3. I see, one Fool makes m. SWIFT. M. 
of his ideas..did not belong to him peculiarly 
MORLEY. Phr. The m. (= Gr. of modol): the great 
body of people; the multitude. 4. As m. words 
as make an even line CRABBE. As m. as: idio- 
matic for ‘all who’. As m.: the same number of. 
One too m.: used predicatively of something not 
wanted. Too m. for: more than a match for 1692. 
(Prop. with a pl. subject, but said joc. of a single 
person or thing 1708.) 

Comb. a. parasynthetic (unlimited in number), 
as m.-acred, -fountained, -voiced, etc. b. poet. with 
pples. in quasi-advb. sense = ‘in many ways, 
DALY times, much’, as m.-beaming, -blossoming, 
ete. 

B. quasi-sb. and sb. 1. quasi-sb. On the 
analogy of a few (see FEW a. 2), a many has 
from the 16th c. been followed by a pl. sb. or 
used absol. in pl. sense. Without adj. now 
arch.; formerly with various adjs., now only a 
good many, a great many. Tn such collocations 
many may be interpreted as a sb., meaning 
*a great number’. (Cf. MEINIE.) a. with pl. 
Sb. (or people) immediately following 1590. 
b. Const. of ; now only followed by a definite 
sb. or pron. 1525. c. ellipt. and absol. SHAKS. 
12. By confusion with Meme: Company, 
host, flock; (one's) retinue or following 
—1700. 3. Philos. A multitude, plurality. 
Opp. to one. 1619. 

1. a, A m, such miracles Hy. MORE. b. He. .had 
invited a m. of his kindred and friends 165: 
good m. died of hardship and fatigue 1875. 
manie begins to march along; thronging one 
another for haste 1609. 3. One idea, throughout 
all manys, wrapt up in one T. TAYLOR. Hence 
Ma-nyness plurality (rare) 1609. 

Many-: see MANI-. 

Many-headed, a. (Stress variable.) 1586. 
Having many heads. 

Keep nothing sacred; 'tis but just The many- 
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headed beast (— the people) should know 
TENNYSON. 

Manyplies (me-niploiz), sb. pl. Chiefly 
dial. 1774. [f. MANY + plies, pl. of PLY; 
modelled on synon. manifolds MANIFOLD sb.*] 
The omasum or third stomach of a ruminant. 

Many-sided, a. (Stress variable.) 1660. 
1. Having many sides; multilateral. 2. fig. 
Having many aspects, capacities, or possi- 
bilities 1843. 

2. Raleigh was..a many-sided man; soldier, 
sailor, statesman, historian, and poet GARDINER. 
Hence Manysi'dedness. 

Manyways adv.: see WAY. 

Manywise adv,: see WISE sb. 

\Manzanilla (menzànilá, Sp. manpani-- 
Wa). 1843. [Sp., f. manzanilla camomile.) A 
dry light sherry with a bitterish flavour. 

\Manzanita (mænzănī tă, Sp. man pani-ta). 
1872. [Sp., dim. of manzana apple.] One of 
the berry-bearing shrubs of the genus Areto- 
staphylos found in the U.S.; the bearberry. 

Maori (ma-óri, mau?-ri), sb. (a.) Pl. Maori, 
Maori(e)s. 1843. [Native name; said to 
mean *of the usual kind' (Morris).] 1. An 
individual of the brown race inhabiting New 
Zealand. Also atirib. or adj. pertaining to 
this race or their language; absol. the lan- 
guage. 2. A New South Wales fish, Coris 
lineolatus 1882. 

Map (mp), sb. 1527. [- med.L. mappa, 
short for mappa mundi ‘sheet of the world’, 
ie. mappa (in class. L. table-cloth, NAPKIN), 
mundi gen. of mundus world.] 1. A repre- 
sentation of the earth's surface or a part of 
it, its physical and political features, etc., or 
of the heavens, delineated on a flat surface of 
paper, etc., according to a definite scale or 
projection. Also transf. 2. fig. ^ detailed 
representation in epitome; a circumstantial 
account of a state of things. Now rare or 
Obs. 1586. tb. The very picture (of a virtue, 
vice, character, etc.). (So Sp. mapa.) 1098. 

1. Colloq. phr. Off the map: of no account, 
obsolete. On the map: of some account or import- 
ance. 2. I don't know the m. of their situation 
BURKE. b. What were man if he were once left to 
himselfe? A m. of misery 1591. 

Comb.: m. lichen, a lichen, Lecidea geographica, 
the thallus of which has markings resembling a m. 

Map (mp), v. Infi. mapped (mept), 
mapping. 1586. [f. Mar sb.] 1. trans. To 
make a map of; to represent on a map 1602. 
Also transf. and fig. 2. M. out. a. To repre- 
sent in detail on a map 1656. b. fig. tTo 
record minutely 1619; to plan out (a course of 
conduct, one’s time, etc.) 1883. c. To divide 
(a country) into districts, as by lines on a map 
1860. 

1. transf. I am neere to th’ place where they 
should meet, if Pisanio haue mapp'd it truely 
SHAKS. 2. c. The Continent was not then mapped. 
out with tourists" routes 1870. Hence Mapping 
vbl. sb. (also attrib. as m. pen). 

Maple (mé^p'. [In OE. mapeltréow, 
mapulder maple-tree; cf. OS. mapulder, 
MLG. (with alt. of final element) mapeldorn. 
The simplex is first recorded x1v (Chaucer).] 
1. Any tree or shrub of the genus Acer, many 
of which are grown for shade or ornament, 
for their wood, or for a sugar product. The 
Common Maple is Acer campestre. The fruit 
of these trees is a double-winged samara or 
‘key’. 2. Thelight, hard, close-grained wood 
of any of these trees. late ME. 

1. Bird's-eye M. — sugar maple. Red, Scarlet, 
or Swamp M., A. rubrum. Silver, Silver- 
leaved, or White M., A. dasycarpum, of eastern 
North America. Sugar M., A. saccharinum of 
North America, which yields maple-sugar. 
Sycamore M., 4. pseudo platanus (see SYCA- 
MORE). 

attrib. and Comb., as m. leaf, etc.; m.-honey 
U.S., the uncrystallized part of the sap of the 
sugar m.; m. molasses, syrup U.S., a syrup 
obtained by evaporating maple sap or dissolving 
maple sugar; m. sugar, the sugar obtained by 
evaporation from the sap of certain maples. 

Mappemonde (mrepmó"nd) Now only 
Hist. late ME. [- (O)Fr. mappemonde — 
med.L. mappa mundi; see MAP sb.] The map 
of the world; in early use, the world itself. 

lMaqui (ma-ki). 1704. [Chilean Sp.] The 
Chilean shrub Aristotelia maqui (N.O. Tilia- 
ceæ), yielding a valuable fibre, and producing 
berries used in the adulteration of wine. 

Mar (mài, sb. ME. [f. MAR v.] fl. A 
hindrance; an impediment in speech —1824. 
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2. Something that mars; a drawback to. In 
early use, ta fault. 1551. 

Mar (maa), v. [OE. merran (WS. mierran) 
= OFris. meria, OS. merrian hinder (Du. 
marren fasten, tie up, loiter), OHG. marren, 
merren hinder, ON. merja bruise, crush, 
Goth. marzjan cause to stumble (tr. Gr. 
oxavdarttev).] 1. trans, To hinder, interrupt, 
or stop (a person, event, or thing). Obs. exc. 
Sc. 2. To spoil, impair OE. 3. trans. To 
harm, injure (a person, etc.); to disfigure 
(now arch.); tto ruin; to damage morally 
ME. 


2. Striuing to better, oft we marre what’s well 
SHAKS. The wine is spilled, and the bottles wili 
bee marred Mark 2:22. Phr. To make or m. (see 
MAKE v. VI. 9). 3. Mend your speach. .lest it m. 
your fortunes SHAKS. Digby Lord Gerard. . was 
utterly mar'd by keeping company with base lewd 
fellowes WooD. 

Mar, north. and Sc. f. MORE. 

Mar-, vbl. stem, prefixed to sbs., with sense 
*one who or something which mars', and 
adjs., with sense ‘that mars’; as mar-all sb. 
and adj., mar-feast, ete. b. esp. in mar- 
prelate, first used in the pseudonym 
*Martin Marprelate’, the writer of certain 
tracts issued in 1588-1589; hence atirib. 

Marabou (mæ'răbū). Also marabout, 

. . marabout — Arab. 


mrabt holy)] 1. A large stork or heron, 
Leptoptilus marabou or crumenifer, a native 
of Western Africa. Now applied also to the 
adjutant-bird of India, L. dubius or argala. 
1826. 2. In full m. feather, plume. A tuft or 
plume of down from under the wings and tail 
of these birds, used for trimming hats and. 
dresses; collect. sing. trimming made of these 
feathers 1823. 3, An exceptionally white 
kind of raw silk which can be dyed without 
first removing the natural gum 1835. 

2. A m. feather which she wears in her turban 
"THAOKERAY. 

|Marabout (mæ răbūt). 1623. [The pre- 
sent form is — Fr, marabout — Pg. marabuto — 
Arab. murübi| hermit, holy man, orig. one 
who betook himself to a frontier station 
(ribà[) to acquire merit against the infidel.] 
1. A Moslem hermit or holy man, esp. 
amongst the Moors and Berbers of N. Africa. 
2. A shrine marking the burial-place of a 
marabout 1859. 

Marah (mà:rà) late ME. [Heb. máráh, 
fem. of mar bitter.] The Heb. word for 
‘bitter’ or ‘bitterness’, used as a proper 
name (Exod. 15:23 and Ruth 1:20); hence 
allusively. 

Never had any writer so vast a command of the 
whole eloquence of scorn, misanthropy, and 
despair. That M. was never dry MACAULAY. 

Maranatha (mærănæ- pă). late ME. [The 
Aram. phr. (in Gr. form papavaóá) is variously 
interpreted as mdran '^(à our Lord has 
come, or máraná ta O our Lord, come thou.) 
An Aramaic phrase occurring in 1 Cor. 
16:22; see ANATHEMA MARANATHA. AS an 
abbrev. of this formula used subst. for: A 
terrible curse. 

liMarasca (miire:skii). 1864. [It., aphetic 
f. amarasca, f. amaro bitter.] A small black 
cherry, Prunus avium, grown in Dalmatia. 

lMaraschino (mærăskī'no). 1791. [It., f. 
marasca; see prec. Cf. Fr. marasquin.] A 
liqueur distilled from the marasca cherry. 

\Marasmus (mürw-zmis). 1656. [mod.L. 
= Gr. papaouós, f. uapayew to waste.) Wasting 
ofthe body. Hence Mara'smic a. 

\(Maratha, Mahratta (mara-ta, mareeta). 
1758. [Hindi Marhaffa :- Skr. Maharashtra 
‘great kingdom'.] 1. One of a warlike Hindu 
race occupying the central and south- 
western parts of India 1763. 2. attrib. or adj. 
Pertaining to the Marathas 1758. 

\Marathi (mara-ti). 1698 (Moratty). If. 
‘Maratha; see prec.] The language of the 
Marathas. 

Marathon (me-ripgn). 1896. [Name of 
Greek city, the scene of a victory of the 
Athenians over the Persians (490 8.0.), the 
news of which was conveyed by a runner to 
Athens, a distance of about 20 miles.] atirib. 
in m.-race, etc., a long-distance race. 

Maraud (mirg-d), v. 1708. [- Fr. marauder, 
f. maraud rogue, vagabond, scoundrel, or 
back-formation f. marauder (- Fr. maraud- 
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eur).] 1. infr. To make a raid for the purpose 
of plundering. 2, trans. To plunder; to harry 
ane met with a Party of French that had 
been Marauding ADDISON. Hence Marau-d sb. 
the act of marauding. Marau-der 1698. 

Maravedi (merivé'-di). Obs. exc. Hist. 
late ME. [- Sp. maravedi, a deriv. of Arab. 
murabifin (oblique case pl. of murdbi[; see 
Marapout), name of a Moorish dynasty at 
Cordova (1087-1147).] 1. An old Spanish gold 
coin, weighing about 60 grains and worth 
fourteen shillings 1643, 2. A former Spanish 
copper coin and money of account, valued at 
about } of a penny sterling. 

2. I will strip thee of every m. thou hast in the 
world Scorr. 

Marble (mü-b'l), sb. [ME. marbel, marbre 
= OFr. marble, dissim. f. (O)Fr. marbre i= L. 
marmor — Gr. uápuapos shining stone, orig. 
stone, block of rock, but later assoc. with 
uapuaipew shine.| I. 1. Limestone in a crystal- 
line (or, less strictly, also a granular) state 
and capable of taking a polish; occurring in 
many varieties; much used in sculpture and 
architecture. b. A kind or variety of marble 
1040. c. As a type of something hard, in- 
flexible, durable, or smooth 1580. d. As the 
material of which a tomb or tombstone is 
made (poel.) 1613. 2. A piece, block, or slab 
of marble; a marble monument. Also fig. 
ME. tb. A marble tomb or tombstone 
—1730. c. Antiq. (pl. Applied to certain 
collections of sculptures, etc. 1667. 3. A 
small ball, orig. of marble, now of baked 
clay, porcelain, etc., used in a children’s 
game; hence in pl. the game itself. Also a 
smail ball of glass, etc., used in other games. 
1694. 4. Bookbinding. The marbled pattern 
or paper used in ornamenting books 1699. 

1. Black, fibrous, green, grey, red, variegated, 
white m.; Carrara, Egyptian, English, Genoese, 
Italian, PARIAN, Pentelican, Purbeck m. Also 
RUIN, VERD ANTIQUE m., etc. c. Writing all 
injuries in m. PUROHAS. d. When I am for- 
gotten..And sleepe in dull cold M. SHAKS. 2. 
An Inscription on a M. LEONI. c. Arundel, Arun- 
delian, or Oxford marbles, a collection of sculp- 
tures, ete, made by the Earl of Arundel (died 
1646) and presented to the University of Oxford. 
Elgin marbles, a collection (now in the British 
Museum) of ancient sculptures from the Par- 
thenon, which was sold by Lord Elgin to the 
nation in 1816. 

IL. attrib. or adj. a. Made or consisting of 
marble. Also, like that of marble. ME. b. 
White, hard, cold, or rigid like marble. 
(Rarely used predicatively.) 1591. c. Endur- 
ing as marble, or as if carved in marble 1596. 
d. poet. Smooth as marble 1557. e. Of a 
variegated or mottled colour; marbled. late 

a. A m, Madona like a Colosse EVELYN. b. His 
M., obdurate Heart SourH. Her m. brow, and 
eager lips SHELLEY. d. Through the pure m. Air 
Mit. e. Countless m.-covered octavos HAN. 
Mork. Phr. tm. colours: used fig. by Drummond 


to express ostentatious splendour, Hence 
Marrbly a. resembling marble 1439. 
Marble (mü-b'], v. 1628. [f. prec. sb. 


Cf. (O)Fr. marbrer.] 1. trans. To stain or 
colour (paper, edges of books, soap, etc.) so 
as to make them look like variegated marble. 
2. To make white like marble (rare) 1791. 

2. Features, marbled by the moon B. TAYLOR. 


Hence Ma:rbling vòl. sb. H 
alo E TOR. g 8b. the action of the vb.; 


Marbled (mi-zb’ld), ppl. a. 1599. (f. 
MARBLE sb. and v. + -ED.] 1. In occas, uses: 
Portrayed in marble; having buildings, etc. 
of marble; turned into marble (fig.); de- 
corated or covered with marble. 2. a. 
Coloured or stained with variegated patterns 
like those of marble 1671. b. Veined, mottled, 
or dappled (with markings of various colours). 
Chiefly Nat. Hist. and Path. 1694. c. Of 
meat: Having the lean streaked with thin 
layers of fat. (A sign of the best quality.) 
1770. 3, Used as the specific designation of 
various animals and plants having mottled 
i dappled markings 1699. 

+ Sunium’s m. steep BYRON. 2. a. Common m. 
paper 1699. b. The m. 
the moth Bryophila perla i. 9. M- Beauty, 
Vierhleise eee UN v. U.S. 1875. [f. 
iE sb. + -IZE.] trans. To i 
imitation of marble. rd 
Marbler (màbloi) 1402. [f, MARBLE sb. 
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and v. + -ER'.] fi. A hewer of marble 1538. 
12. One who carves, or works in, marble 
—1720. 3. One who marbles paper, etc.; an 
instrument for marbling paper 1835. 

Marc (mak). 1601. [- Fr. marc, f. marcher 
MARCH v.*] The refuse which remains after 
the pressure of grapes or other fruits. 

Marc, obs. f. MARE, MARQUE. 

fMarcantant. (repr. It. mercatante.] A 
merchant. Tam. Shr. 1v. iis 63. 

Marcasite (má-iküseit). 1471. [- med.L. 
marcasita — Arab. markasita — Pers.; assoc. 
with -rr&' 2 b.] Min. 1. Pyrites, esp. the 
crystallized forms of iron pyrites used in the 
18th c. for ornaments; by some restricted to 
the arsenical varieties; in recent use, white 
iron pyrites (iron disulphide). 2. A specimen 
of marcasite; an ornament made of crystal- 
lized iron pyrites 1555. 

The ‘marcasites’ of gold and silver were app. 
specimens of copper and iron pyrites with the 
lustre of gold and silver O.E.D. 

2. Half the ladies of our acquaintance. .carry 
their jewels to town, and bring nothing but paste 
and marcasites back GoLDsM. Hence Marca- 
si-tical a. pertaining to or containing m. 

\Marcassin (maskesin). 1727. (Fr.] Her. 
A young wild boar, used as a charge. 

Marcel (maasel). 1900. [f. name of Paris 
hairdresser.] Applied to à method of waving 
the hair; as m.-wave, -waved, adj. Also as vb. 

jMarcekline (mi-usélin). 1835. [Fr.; 
prob. f. personal name.] A silk fabric used 
for linings. 

Marcella, marsella (mazselá). 1812. 
[Anglicized pronunc, of MARSEILLES.) A 
kind of twilled cotton or linen cloth used for 
waistcoats, etc. 

Marcescent (mausesént) a. (sb) 1727. 
[7 marcescens, -ent-, pr. pple. of L. marcescere, 
inceptive of marcére be faint or languid; see 
-ESOENT.] Bot. Of parts of a plant: withering 
but not falling off. b. sb. A plant having 
marcescent parts 1859. Hence Marce:- 
Scence, m. condition. 

Marcgrave: see MARGRAVE. 

tMarch, sb. (OK. merece = OS. merka, 
OHG. merch, ON. merki.] Smallage or wild 
celery, Apium graveolens —1632. 

March (mautf), sb.? ME. [- OFr. march(e, 
north-eastern var. of marz, (also mod.) mars 
i= L. Martius (sc. mensis month; lit. month 
of Mars)] The third month of the year in 
the Julian and Gregorian calendar. Abbrev. 


ar. 

The Ides of M. are come SHAKS, Hair More black 
that ashbuds in the front of M. TENNYSON. 
attrib, One bushell of m. dust is worth a kynges 
raunsome HEYWOOD. 

Comb.: M. ale, beer, a strong ale or beer brewed 
in M.; M. brown, a fly used in angling; M. hare, 
a proverbial type of madness; tM. mad = mad 
as a M. hare; M. violet, the garden violet, Viola 
odorata, 

March (mautf), sb? ME. [- (O)Fr. 
marche — Rom. (med.L.) marca — OF rank. 
*marka :- Gme. *markó MARK sb.'] 1. 
Boundary, frontier, border. a. The border of 
a country. Hence, a tract of land on the 
border of à country, or a tract of debatable 
land separating two countries. Often collect. 
pl., esp. with ref. to the borderland of 
England and Scotland, and England and 
Wales. Now Hist. b. The boundary of an 
estate. Chiefly Sc. 1540. 2. Country, 
territory. Obs. exc. in ref. to continental 
names, as It. Marca (cf. MARK sb." I. 3). 

1. The lord Hunsdon lord warden of the east 
marches, and gouernor of Berwike HOLINSHED. 
Granted in flef..as a m. or border territory 
FREEMAN. 2. The olde marche of Brandenburg 
1758. The Marches comprise the M. of Ancona. . 
and the M. of Fermo. 

attrib. and Comb., as (sense 1 b) m.-balk, -dike, 
E etc.; (sense 1 a) m.-law, -treason (arch.), 
ete. 

March (mautf), sb.‘ 1572. [f. MARCH v.* or— 
Fr. marche, f. marcher (see MARCH v.*).] 1. 
Mil. The action of marching; the regular for- 
ward movement together and in time of a 
body of troops. Also, any orderly forward 
movement. 1590. b. Steady progression on à 
long journey; a long and toilsome walk 1691. 
2. transf. and fig. Advance, forward move- 
ment, progress, e.g. of time, events, popula- 
tion, knowledge, etc. 1625. 3. Mil. The 
distance covered by troops in a single day 
1594. 4. The regular and uniform step of a 
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body of men, esp. of troops. Also qualified, 
as double, quick, slow m. 1773. b. fig. Of 
verse: Rhythmic movement 1635. 5. Mil. A 
beating of the drum in a particular rhythm 
as an accompaniment to the marching of 
troops 1572. 6. Mus. A tune or composition 
of marked rhythm (usu. including the 
rhythmical drum-beats, sense 5), designed 
to accompany the marching of troops, etc.; 
also any similar composition; usually in 
common time, and with a subsidiary inter- 
mediate section or ‘trio’. So also m. past. 
1603. 7. Games. a. Euchre. A taking of all 
five tricks 1886. b. Chess, etc, The move of a 
‘man’ 1672. 

1. Two mightier Troopes.. Which ioyn'd with 
him, and made their m. for Burdeaux SHAKS. 
Phr. Column of m., a formation assumed by troops 
on the line of m. Line of m.: direction or route of 
marching; transf. way. M. past, the marching 
past of a body of men, esp. in review. 2. The 
regular m. of history H. WALPOLE. And drill the 
raw world for the m. of mind, Till crowds at 
length be sane and crowns be just TENNYSON, 
3. The army a within two or three marches 
of the Ebro WELLINGTON, Phr, To gain, get a m. 
on or upon: to get ahead of to the extent of a m. 
To steal a m. on or upon): to gain a m. by stealth; 
often fig. 6. Each regiment In the British service 
has its special m. for marching past 1876, Dead 
m.: sce DEAD Combe, 2; also funeral m. Rogue's 
Mey ling m. (see ROGUE, WEDDING), 

March (mit), v.* i- OFr. marchir, 
f. marche MARCH 8b.?] intr. To border upon, on; 
to have a common frontier with (to, tunto), 
Said of countries, estates, cte., and hence of 
their rulers, owners, or inhabitants. 

The frontiers of Dakota, Montana, and Washing- 
ton m. with the Canadian Dominion 1889. 

March (mit), v.^ 1515. |- (O)Fr. marcher 
walk, orig. tread, trample :- Gallo-Rom. 
*marcare, t. late L. marcus hammer.) 1. infr. 
To walk in a military manner with regular 
and measured tread; to walk in step, Also, 
to begin to walk in step (esp. in commands, 
as Quick march!), to set out from quarters. 
Freq. with advs., as away, forth, off, on, out, 
past. b. quasi-trans. To go upon (a warfare); 
to traverse (a distance) in marching 1619. 
2. To walk, proceed off, on, out, in a steady 
and deliberate manner 1572. 3. transf. and 
fig. See quota. 1600. 4. trans. (causatively). 
To cause to march or move in military order 
1595; to force (a person) to go; to march off 
1884. 

1. Men that in battle array,. . M. with banner and 
bugle and fife, To the death for their native land 
TENNYSON, The word March, given singly, at all 
times denotes that ‘slow time’ is to be taken 1833. 
2. Miss Ophelia marched straight to her own 
chamber . STOWE. 3. Without a strain the 
great ship marches by CLOUGH. It was the 
president who made the enterprise m. SKRINR. 
4. Lshould be glad to m. you to the gate 1896. 

Marcher! (mà-itfoi). Obs. exc. Hist, 1440. 
[f. MARCH sb.? + -ER'.] fl. One whose terri- 
tory adjoins that of another. ME. only. 2. 
An inhabitant of a march or border district. 
1470. 

2. Lord M. (pl. Lords Marchers), a lord who 
enjoyed royal liberties and had exclusive juris- 
diction over territory in the marches which he 
obtained by border warfare. Hence Lordship M., 
territory so obtained and held. 

rcher' (mà-itfoi). 1611. [f. Marcu v.* 

+ -ER'.] One who marches or walks. 

Marchese (marké-ze) 1517. [It.; see 
MaRQUIs.] In Italy: A marquis. So Mar- 
chesa (marké-za), a marchioness 1797. 

Marchet, obs. f. MARKET. 

Marching (ma-atfin), vbl. sb. 
MARCH v.* + 
v.*. 
attrib, and Comb.: m. money, the additional pay 
received by officers and soldiers when marching 
from Ner ei to another; m. order, equipment 
for marching; pl. orders to march. So Ma-rching 
ppl. a., esp. in m. regiment, one which had not any 
permanent quarters, but was liable to be sent 
anywhere 1667, 

Marchioness (mà-ifonés) 15, . [- med.L. 
marchionissa, t. marchio, -on-, prop. captain 
of the marches, f. marca MARK sb.', MARCH 
sb.*] 1. The wife or widow of a marquis, or à 
lady holding in her own right the position 
equal to that of marquis. b. allusive. A maid- 
of-all-work. (See DICKENS Old C. Shop lvii.) 
1883. 2. A kind of pear 1706. 3. A size of 
slate, 22 inches by 11, or 20 by 12. 1878. 

Ma'rch-land. 1536. (f. MARCH sb. + 


1560. [f. 
-ING'.] The action of MARCH 
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LAND sb. Of. OE. mearc-land in same sense.) 
A Ce ue territory; border-land, frontier- 
and. 

Ma'rch-man. Obs. exc. Hist. late ME. 
(f. Maron sb. + MAN sb.) An inhabitant of 
the marches or borders. 

Marchpane (mi-atfpe'n). Superseded by 
MARZIPAN. 1494. [The various forms, 
march- maris, maza-, -pain(e, -pante, 
represent diverse Continental forms, as Fr. 
tmarcepain (mod, massepain), It. marzapane, 
Sp. mazapan, G. marzipan MARZIPAN.] 1, A 
paste of pounded almonds, sugar, eto., made 
up into cakes, etc.; a cake or fancy form of 
this. tb. fig. -1052. 2. attrib. 1587. tb. 
quasi-adj. Dainty, superfine —1649. 

fMa'rcid, a. 1656. [~ L. marcidus, f. 
marcére wither; see -ID'.] 1, a. Withered, 
wasted, decayed, b. Weak, exhausted. —1822, 
2. M. fever: a fever that causes wasting 1684. 

Marcionite (müjf'ónoit) 1540. [- eccl. 
L. Marcionita (Tertullian) f. Marcion; see 
-mret 1.) An adherent of the sect founded at 
Rome by Marcion of Sinope, an ascetic 
gnostic of the 2nd c. Also tMa:rcionist 
1449. 

Marcion accepted as sacred books ten of St. 
Paul's epistles and a garbled form of the gospel of 
St. Luke, and regarded the creation of the world 
and the revelation of the Old ‘Testament as the 
work of a finite and imperfect God, whose author- 
ity is shrogeled by the manifestation of the 
supreme God in Jesus Christ. 

Marconi (maikó*ni). 1897. Name of the 
inventor (born 1874) of a system of wireless 
telegraphy ; used attrib, of this system, and of 
things connected with it. Hence Marconi 
v., to send a marconigram (inir. and trans.) 
1919. Marco-nigram, a wireless telegram 
1902. Marco'nigraph, the apparatus used 
for transmitting marconigrams 1903; also 
as vb. 

Marcor (mükoa). 1646. [- L. marcor, f. 
marcére wither; see -OR 1.) ta. gen. Decay. 
b. Path. Emaciation of the body. 

Marcosian (maakó"ziün) 1587. [f. ecol. 
Gr. Mapxóows (app. f. Syriae Marqüs Marcus) 
+ -AN.] Hist, An adherent of a Gnostic 
system founded by one Marcus in the 2nd c. 


Also adj. 
Mardi gras (mardi gra). 1848. [Fr. ‘fat 


Tuesday'.] Shrove Tuesday; U.S. as 
observed in New Orleans. 
Mare! (mëi). [Early ME. mare, with 


stem-vowel from obl. cases of OE. mearh 
horse, finally superseding mére, müre, OE. 
*mére, *miere, *mgre :- Gmo. *marxjón 
(OFri&, MLG., MDu. mer(ni, OHG. 
mar(i)ha, Du. merrie, G. mühre, ON. merr), f. 
*marxaz horse (OHG, marah, ON. marr) i= 
*markos, repr. also by Gaulish acc. sing. 
markan (Pausanias), Gaelic mare, W. march. 
Cf. MARSHAL.] 1. The female of any equine 
animal, esp. of the domestic horse (Equus 
caballus). 2. transf., chiefly with implication 
of ‘riding’ 1508. 3. A throw in wrestling. 
Also flying m. 1602. 

1. Grey m. (see GREY a. 4). 2. The two or three- 
legg'd M. (= ‘the gallows’) 1694, See also SHANK. 

fMare*, [ME. mare, OE. mere incubus, 
corresp. to MLG. mar, MDu. mare, maer, 
OHG. mara (G. mahr), ON. mara :- Gmc. 
*maron, *marón.] 1. = NIGHTMARE. 2. A 
spectre, hag —1529. 

1. The Incubus, which we call the M. BACON. 

+Marechal. 1676. [app. an application of 
Fr. maréchal or maréchale.] A scent or per- 
fume; a hair powder scented with it —1852. 

\Maréchal Niel (marefal nil) 1867. Also 
anglicized Marshal Niel (ma-ifàl nil) [Fr., 
named after Adolphe Niel (1802-1869), 
Marshal of France.) A yellow climbing rose. 

Maremma (mire‘ma). Pl. maremme. 
1832. [- It. maremma :- L. maritima, fem. 
of maritimus Maritime.) Low marshy insalu- 
brious country by the sea shore. 

Mareschal, obs. f. MARSHAL. 

Mare's nest. 1619. [ManE'] Orig. in 
phr. to have found a mare’s nest; to imagine 
vat one has discovered something wonder- 
ul. 

Mare's tail, mares-tail (mé*zté!l). 1762. 
1. A book-name for aquatic or marsh plante 
of the N.O. Halorager, esp. Hippuris 
vulgaris. 2. pl. Long straight streaks of 
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cirrus, supposed to foretoken bad weather 
1775. 

Margaret (máagárét). ME. [= OFr. Mar- 
garete, -ile (mod. Marguerite) — late L. 
Margarita, an application of L. margarita 
pearl: see MARGARITE'.] 1, A female name. 
12. A daisy; called also herb M. ~1640. 3. 
A variety of apple, and also of pear 1664. 

Margaric (masge-rik), a. 1819. [- Fr. 
margarique, t. Gr. uápyapor = rns pearl + 
-ique, -10, in reference to the pearly lustre of 
the crystals or scales.) Chem. In Margaric 
acid: fa. orig. the name given by Chevreul 
to one of the three fatty acids (oleic, margaric, 
stearic), the glyceryl derivs. of which were 
thought to form the chief constituents of 
animal fats, So m. ether, 

Tt was shown by Heintz in 1852 that the three 
fatty acids of animal fat are the oleic, palmitic, 
and stearic, and that the ‘margaric’ of Chevreul 
was really a mixture of palmitic and stearic acid. 
b. Now, applied to an acid of composition 
Cy;Hs,0., artificially prepared 1865. Hence 
Ma-rgarate, a salt of m. acid. 

Margarin (màagàárin) Also -ine. 1836. 
[- Fr. margarine, f. margarique MARGARIC; 
see -IN'.] Chem. The margarate of glyceryl or 
glyceride of margaric acid. ta. Orig. applied 
to a fatty substance in certain animal and 
vegetable oils, supposed to be the glyceride of 
the ‘margaric acid’ of Chevreul, really a mix- 
ture of stearin and palmitin. b. Now, the 
glyceride of margaric acid in its later applica- 
tion (see prec. b). 

Margarine (ma-agirin, pop. müudsori-n). 
1873. [- Fr. margarine, a misapplication of 
the chemical term: see prec.] The legal 
name (by Act 50 and 51 Vict. c. 29) for any 
substitute for butter made from OLEO- 
MARGARINE (q.v.), and for all substances made 
in imitation of butter, and offered for sale. 
Margaritaceous (mügáritéfos), a. 1826. 
[f. L. margarita + -AOEOUS.] Nat. Hist. 
Pearly. 

Margarite’ (ma-agiroit). Obs. exe. arch. 
ME. [- OFr. margarite (mod. marguerite), 
=L. margarita - Gr. uapyapirns, f. pápyapov pearl, 
udpyapos pearl-oyster + -(rps; See -ITE! 1.] LA 
pearl. +2. = MARGARET 2, 

Margarite’ (mü-güroit). 1823. It. Gr. 
nápyapov pearl + -ITE! 2 b.] Min. ‘Pearl mica’, 
a hydrous silicate found in scales having a 
pearly lustre, 

Mar$aritic (mügüritik), a. 1819. [f. L. 
margarita pearl + -10.] Chem. M. acid: ta. 
used for Chevreul's *margaric acid’ (MAR- 
GARIO a); b. the name given to one of the 
fatty acids resulting from the saponification 
of castor oil. 

Margaritiferous (müagüriti-féros), a. 1656. 
[f. L. margaritifer (Pliny), f. margarita; see 
MARGARITE!, -FEROUS.] Producing pearls. 

Margarodite (ma-agarddoit). 1849. [- G. 
margarodit (Schafhiutl, 1843), f. late Gr. 
uapyapáóns, Í. uápyapov pearl; see -ITE! 2 b.] Min. 
A variety of potash mica having a pearly 
lustre. 

Margaux (nàágó", Fr. margo) Also 
tmargose. 1705. Claret produced in the 
commune of Margaux (Gironde), France. 
Margay (müuage). 1781. [- Fr. margay 
(Buffon), alt. of margaia (Claude d'Abbeville, 
1614) — Tupi mbaracaia.] A S. American 
tiger cat, Felis tigrina. 

Marge (máidg) sb. Now poet. or rhel. 
1551. [= (O)Fr. marge :- L. margo, margin- 
Marain.] = MARGIN sb. 1, 3. 

In-il'd on mighty Neptune's m. DRAYTON, 
Mar£gent (mà'idsént), sb. Now arch. and 
poet. 1485. [alt. f. MARGIN sb.; cf. ancient, 
pageant, peasant, pheasant, tyrant.) Y. = 
MARGIN sb. 1. 1538. 2. = MARGIN sb. 3. 
1485. tb. The margin of a book as being the 
place for a commentary or summary; hence 
the commentary or summary itselt 1579-1733. 
4. quasi-adj. — marginal 1555. 

1. By slow Meander's m. green MILT. 2. b. And 
what obscur'd in this faire volume lies, Find 
written in the M. of his eyes SHAKS. Hence 
1Marpent v. trans. to insert as a marginal note, 
to add marginal notes to 1610-1663. 

Margin (mà-dsin), sb. ME. [- L. margo, 
margin-, rel. to MARK sb.'] 1. That part of a 
surface which lies immediately within its 
boundary; also, the space immediately 
adjacent to a well, a river, or piece of water; 
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an edge, border, or brink. b. Nat. Hist. The 
contour or boundary line of a body, or a 
distinct border differing in texture, etc. from 
the main body 1760. 2. fig. a. The limit below 
or beyond which something ceases to be 
possible or desirable 1863. b. An amount (of 
space, time, money, material, etc.) in addi- 
tion to what is strictly necessary, serving as 
a provision for contingencies, or the like 
1852. c. Stockbroking and Comm. A certain 
sum deposited with a broker to cover the 
risk of loss on a transaction on account 1882. 
d. Life-insurance. = LOADING vbl. sb. 2. 1881. 
3. The space on a page between the extreme 
edge and the main body of written or printed 
matter, Often restricted to the margins at 
the sides of the page (‘inner’ and ‘outer’ 
margins), ME. 4, a. Joinery. The flat part of 
the stiles and rails of framed work. b. 
Building, etc. That part of a course of slates, 
plates, etc. which is not covered by the next 
course 1678. 

1. On the M. of a Lake, close to the Edge of the 
Water 1774. 2. a. No tax can be levied from those 
who are on the m. of bare subsistence ROGERS, 
b. The narrow m, of profit ROGERS. Comb. m. 
draft, draught = DRAFT sb, 6 a. 

Margin (mia-adzin), v. 1007. [f. prec. sb.) 
1. trans. To furnish with marginal notes. 
2. To specify in the margin of a page 1640. 
3. To provide with a margin, edge, or border 
1715. 4. Stockbroking. To deposit a margin 
upon (stock) 1889. 

Marginal (mü-dginàl) 1576. [- med.L. 
marginalis, f. L. margo, margin-; see MARGIN 
sb., -aL'. Cf. Fr. marginal.) A. adj. 1, 
Written or printed in the margin of a page, 
as m. note, reference; also, having marginal 
notes. 2. Pertaining to an edge, border, or 
boundary; situated at the extreme edge (of 
an area, etc.) 1658. 3. That is on the margin 
below or beyond which something ceases to 
be possible or desirable 1887. 

1. 1M. finger: a finger or hand set in the margin 
to call attention to something; hence fig. 2« A m. 
govt of willow and flag BLACK. 3. M. prices 

B. sb. A marginal note, reference, or decora- 
tion. Now rare. 1602. Hence Ma:rginal v. 
trans. = MARGENT v. Ma:rginally adv. 

Marginalia (müadginé^liü), sb. pl. 1832. 
[med. L. n. pl. of marginalis; see prec., 
-1A*.] Marginal notes. 

Marginate (miüadginét) a. 1777. [= L. 
marginatus furnished with a margin or 
border; see MARGIN sb., -ATE*.] Nat, Hist. 
and Path. Having a distinct margin. So 
Ma:rginated ppl. a. 1727. 

Marginate (müdsine!t), v. 1609. (In 
sense 2 — L. marginare turnish with a border; 
see MARGIN sb., -ATE*. In sense 1 app. 
MARGIN v. + -ATE^.] fl. (rans. To annotate 
with marginal notes, 2. To furnish with a 
margin or border 1623. Hence Mar$ina:- 
tion, a marginated appearance or marking. 

Margined (mà-idsind), a. 1820. [f. MAR- 
GIN sb. or v. + -ED.] Chiefly Nat. Hist. and 
Bol. Having à margin; marginate. (Often 
as pple. followed by ‘with’.) 

Marginicidal (mii-adginisei:dal), a. 1889 
[f. L. margo, margin- (see MARGIN) + -cid 
(cadere cut) + -AL'.] Bot. Dehiscent by the 
disjunction of the united margins of the 
carpels. 

\Margosa (maagó"sü) 1813. {Short for 
Pg. amargosa, fem. of amargoso bitter.) An 
E. Indian tree, Melia azadirachta, yielding 
a bitter oil. 

Maréravate (müagrévét). 1802. 
+ -ATE!] = MARGRAVIATE. 

Margrave (mà-gre!v). Hist. Also mark- 
$rave, mar(k)graf, etc. 1551. [- MDu. 
markgrave = OHG. marcgrávo (G. markgraf); 
see MARK sb.!, GRAVE sb.*] A German title, 
orig. of a military governor of a border 
province; subseq. the hereditary title, of 
certain princes of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Maréraviate (maagré'-viet). 1702. [Like 
the later MARGRAVATE, f. MARGRAVE + 
-GATR!, the -i- being analogical, or suggested 
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by med.L. margravius Marerave.] The 
territory ruled by a margrave. 
Mar$éravine (ma-agrévin). 1692. [- Du. 


markgravin, fem. of markgraaf MARGRAVE.] 
The wife of a margrave. 
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Marguerite (müuagérit 1866. [- Fr. 
— marguerite (see MARGARET.] The Ox-eye 

Daisy, Chrysanthemum leucanthemum; also 
© Q. frutescens or Paris Daisy. Blue M., Aga- 
thera (Detris) cælestis. 

Marian (mé*ritin), sb.' 1567. A female 

7 name. See also MAID MARIAN. 

Marian (mé^rián), a. and sb.* 1608. [f. 
L. Maria Mary + -AN.] A. adj. 1. Pertain- 
ing to the Virgin Mary 1701. 2. Pertaining to 
Mary Queen of England or her time (1553— 
58) 1008. 3. Relating to Mary Queen of 
Scots (1542-87) 1902. B. sb. 1. A wor- 
shipper of the Virgin Mary 1635. 2. An 
Adherent of Mary Queen of Scots 1893. 3. An 
English Roman Catholic of Queen Mary’s 
reign 1899, 

A. 2. The M, persecution in England 1608. 

Marie, obs. f. MARRY. 

fMariet. 1597. [- Fr. tmarielte, f. Marie 
Mary; see -ET, -ETTE.] The Canterbury Bell, 
Campanula medium —1058. 

Marigenous (müridsinos), a. 1599. If. L. 
mare sca + -GEN + -OUS.] Produced in or by 
the sea. 

Marigold (me-rigd"ld), ME. [f. proper 
name Mary (presumably with ref. to the 
Virgin Mary) + (dial.) gold, OE. golde, prob. 
rel. to GOLD.] 1. The name of several plants 
having golden or bright yellow flowers. a. A 
plant of the genus Calendula (N.O. Com- 
posite), eap. C. officinalis, common in country 
gardens. b. Any plant of the genus Tagetes, 
native to S. America and Mexico, and much 
cultivated in gardens. African m., T. erecta; 
French m., T. patula. 1548. c. Chrysan- 
themum segetum; usu. CORN- m., also field, 
wild, yellow m. 1578. d. Fig m. (see Fra sb.*). 
Also MARSH MARIGOLD. 2. A variety of apple 
(in full m. apple). 1 Obs. 1577. 

Comb.: m. apple (see 2); m. bird, finch, the 
golden-crested wren or kinglet, Regulus cristatus; 
m. window Arch., a rose window. 

\Marikina (meeriki-na). 1774. [repr. Tupi 
miriquind.| The silky tamarin, Midas 
rosalia. 

Marimba (mări'mbă). 1704. [Congo.] A 
kind of xylophone, used by natives in Africa. 

|Marimonda (meerime-nda). 1758. [Amer. 
Sp.] A spider-monkey of tropical America, 
Ateles belzebuth. 

Marina (mărīnă). Also erron. -0. 1805. 
[It. and Sp., fem. of marino MARINE a.] A 
promenade or esplanade by the sea. 

Marinade (mærinë'-d), sb. 1704. [- Fr. 
marinade — Sp. marinada, f. marinar to 
pickle in brine, f. marino MARINE a.) A 
pickle, generally composed of wine and vine- 
gar, with herbs and spices, in which fish or 
meat is steeped; also, the fish or meat thus 
pickled. So Ma-rinade v. to steep in m.; to 
marinate 1682. 

Marinate (me-rine't), v. 1054. [- It. 
marinare or Fr. mariner; see prec., -ATE?.] 
trans. To pickle (fish, etc.) with marinade. 

Marine (marin). ME. [- (O)Fr. marin, 
fem. marine :- L. marinus, f. mare sea; see 
-INEL] A. adj. 1. Of or belonging to, found 
in, or produced by the sea; Zool. inhabiting 
the deep sea, pelagic. tb. Of sculptured 
figures, ete.: Representing sea-gods, fishes, 
sea-shells, ete. —1741, c. Of a painter: That 
depicts sea subjects 1883. 12. Belonging to, 
or situated at, the sea-side; maritime —1728. 
3. Connected with the sea; pertaining to 
shipping, a navy, or naval force; relating to 
naval matters 1551. 4. Of soldiers: Serving 
on board ship, as m. force 1690. 5. Used or 
far, "58 re nM 

- M. denudation is not equal M 
depths of the sea HUXLEY. M. ap Ns 
bow formed on sea-spray. tM. acid (Old Chem. 
the acid obtained from m. salt, hydrochloric acid. 
3. M. board: an establishment at a port for carry- 
ing into effect the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Act. M. insurance, insurance against 
perils at sea. 5. M. barometer, chronometer, 
galvanometer, watch. M. glue, an adhesive com- 
position used in ship carpentry. 

B. sb. tl. [= Fr. marine.] The sea-coast; a 
promenade by the sea; ulso, the country or 
district near the coast —1703. 2. [= Fr. 
marine.| The shipping, fleet, navy, or naval 
service of a country; sea-going vessels collec- 
tively, esp. with reference to nationality or 
class, as mercantile m. (now the chief use) 
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1669. ||3. The continental counterpart of the 
English Admiralty (as a department of the 
government) 1784. 4. One who serves on 
board ship. ta. A mariner —1034. b. A 
soldier who serves on board a man-of-war; 
one of a body of troops enlisted to do military 
service on board ship, at dockyards, etc.; 
also in pl. used collectively 1672. 5. Painting. 
A sea piece 1846. 

1. In the summer time every evening the m. is 
full with all sorts of people with musick, singing, 
and dancing 1687. 2. France knew that America 
had the largest mercantile m. COBDEN. 4. b. 
Royal Marines, troops who serve on British men- 
of-war. Phr. Tell that to the marines: a colloq. 
expression of disbelief. 5. One of the marines of 
Salvator RUSKIN. 

Marined (mürind), a. 1823. [f. MARINE 
a. + -ED'.] Her. An epithet for an animal 
that has the lower part of the body like a 
fish. 

Mariner (mwrino). ME.  [- AFr. 
mariner, (O)Fr. marinier := med.L. marinar- 
ius, f. L. marinus; see MARINE a., -ER* 2.] 1. 
A sailor, seaman; in law, any person em- 
ployed on a ship. 12. = MARINE sb. 4 b. 1642- 
1699. 

1. Master m.: ta captain of a merchant vessel; 
a skilled seaman certified as competent to com- 
mand a merchant vessel. Comb. mariner's 
compass, needle (see these words) Hence 
+Marrinership, seamanship 1542-1613. 

Marine store(s. 1831. 1. pl. Old ship’s 
materials as an object of merchandise 1831. 
2. sing. A shop where such,old odds and ends 
(old iron, bottles, ete.) are sold 1837. 

attrib, as marine store dealer. 

Mariolatry (mériolütri. 1612. [f. D. 
Maria (the Virgin) Mary + -LATRY, after 
InonaTRY.] The idolatrous worship of the 
Virgin Mary. Hence Mario-later, one who 
practises Mariolatry, Mario-latrous a. 
characterized by Mariolatry. 

Marionette (mæriðnet). 1620. ([- Fr. 
marionnette, f. Marion, dim. of Marie MARY; 
see -ETTE.] 1, A puppet actuated by strings 
and used to represent persons (or animals) in 
action. Also fig. 2. The buffle-headed duck, 
Bucephala albeola 1838. 3. attrib. 1856. 

3. The m.-players will please the children 
JowETT. 

Mariposa lily (mæripõ"să,li:li). 1882. If. 
Sp. mariposa butterfly.] A plant of the genus 


Calochortus, mative to California and 
Mexico. 
Marish (meri). poet. and dial. [ME. 


mar(r)eis, mar(r)ais (XIV) — (O)Fr. marais, 
fmareis — med.L. mariscus; see MARSH. The 
present form dates from XVI] A. sb. = 
Marsu. B. adj. Marshy; such as is produced 
in a marsh 1543. 

A. As Ev'ning Mist Ris'n from a River o're the 
m. glides Mint. B. §App. associated with L. mare 
sea, and hence = salt. Her cheekes o’reflowne 
With m. teares QUARLES, 

Marist (mé*-rist). 1877. [- Fr. Mariste, f. 
Marie Mary; see -IST.] A member of the 
Roman Catholic Society of Mary, devoted to 
the work of foreign missions and to teaching. 

Marital (me -rital), a. 1603. [— L. maritalis, 
f. maritus husband; see -AL'.] 1. Pertaining 
or relating to a husband; husbandly 1616. 
2. Of or pertaining to marriage; matri- 
monial. Hence Marita-lity, excessive affec- 
tion of a wife for her husband. Ma-ritally 
adv. as if married. 

Maritime (mæritəim). Also f-ayne, 
-an(e, -in(e (after OFr. variant forms). 1550. 
[- (partly through Fr. maritime) L. mari- 
limus, f. mare, mari- sea, + -timus, as in 
finitimus neighbouring, etc.) A. adj. 1. 
Bordering on the sea; living near the sea- 
coast 1598. b. Living or found near the sea 
1608. 2. Connected with the sea; relating to 
or dealing with matters of commerce or 
navigation on the sea 1591. 3. Of a fighting 
force: Intended for service at sea 1550. 4. Of, 
pertaining to, arising from, or existing in, the 
sea. Now rare or Obs. 1624. 5. Nautical 1743. 

1. Brittany (a marittime part of France) SIR T. 
HERBERT. À m. people 1854. b. The coarse m. 
cabbage 1856. . insurance = marine 
insurance. M. interest, premium or interest on a 
bottomry bond. 5. He was far from having a m. 
appearance DICKENS. 

B. sb. t1. The sea-coast; a country or dis- 
trict adjoining the sea —1657. 12. A person 
living near the sea 1655. 
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Marjoram (mà-1dsorom). [ME. majorane, 
mageram (XIV) —. OFT. majorane (mod. 
marjolaine, through *marjoraine) — med.L. 
majorana, of doubtful origin.] Any plant of 
the genus Origanum (N.O. Labiata); esp. the 
Wild M., O. vulgare, and the Sweet M., O. 
Majorana, an aromatic herb used in cookery. 

Mark (maak), sb. [OE. (Anglian) mere, 
(WS.) meare = OFris. merke, OS. marka (Du. 
mark), OHG. marc(h)a (G. mark), ON. 
mork), Goth. marka :— Gmc. *markó (beside 
*markam sign, landmark, standard), rel. to 
L. margo MARGIN. Branch IV is from MARK 
v. Cf. MARCH sb.*] 

I. Boundary. 1. A boundary, frontier, 
limit; rarely in pl. tterritories. Obs. exc. 
Hisl. or arch. 2. Hist. Name in medieval 
Germany for the tract of land held in com- 
mon by a village community. Hence applied 
to tracts of land similarly held in primitive 
Germanic times. Also attrib., as in m.-system, 
etc. 1848. 3. Used to represent G. Mark as 
the name of certain principalities, esp. the 
Mark of Brandenburg 1726. 

2. Each community occupied a territory or mM., 
which was divided into three, or rather four 
portions 1876. 

IL. Sign of a boundary, position, etc. tl. = 
LANDMARK 1. —1697. 12. A stone or other 
monument set up or standing as a memorial, 
or as a guide —1591. 3. A target, butt, or 
other object set up to be aimed at. Hence 
transf. the thing that is aimed at in shooting 
orthrowing. ME. tb. The quarry of à hawk, 
etc. -1691. c. Boxing slang. The pit of the 
stomach, the ‘wind’ 1747. d. fig. 1549. e. 
Bowls. The jack. Also, a proper bowling dis- 
tance or a position allowed for the jack. 1630. 
4. A post, etc. placed to indicate the terminal 
point of a race; a goal. Often fig., an object 
desired. ME. 5. An object on shore or at 
sea serving as a guide to travellers, esp. à 
LANDMARK, leading-mark, SEA-MARK. Also 
fig. late ME. 

1. COVERDALE Deut, 27:17. 3. Do not look from 
the m. to the arrow and back again 'STONE- 
HENGE’, d. A m. to wrath, and hate, and wrong 
assign'd 1586. Phr. Easy m. (colloq.): a thing 
easily attained. Beside, far from, near, short of, 
wide of the m.; to hit, miss the m., to attain or miss 
some desired object or end, 4. Let this be our 
T marke, to aide all men faithfully 1561. 

. Men that have past by a Rock at Sea, set up 
some m., thereby to remember their former 
danger, and avoid it HOBBES. 

III. A sign, indication. 1. A sign, token, 
symptom (of something) OE. b. A charaeter- 
istic property; a criterion 1522. €, spec. A de- 
pression caused by a fold in the enamel of a 
horse's incisor tooth, which gives some in- 
dication of the age of the animal. Also m. of 
mouth. Also fig. late ME, 2. A sign affixed 
or impressed for distinction. a. A device, 
stamp, seal, label, brand, inscription, written 
character, or the like, indicating ownership, 
quality, etc. ME. b. A badge, brand, etc., 
assumed by or imposed on a person; occas. 
in pl. insignia ME. c. A cross, or the like, 
used by illiterate persons in place of a 
signature OE. d. A written symbol 1737. e. 
(a) Good, bad m.: a written character used to 
indicate an instance of good or bad conduct 
respectively; hence fig. a point noted to a 
person's credit or discredit. (b) The unit of 
the numerical award given by a teacher or 
examiner to a candidate in a competitive 
examination, etc. 1829. tf. In schools, a 
badge worn by the pupil who had last com- 
mitted some particular fault 1832-1855. f$. 
Her. A small charge added to a coat of arms 
as a sign of distinction; esp. in m. of CADENOY 
1702. h. Freemasonry. Used attrib. (with 
reference to sense III. 2 a), to designate a 
degree, grade, or rank immediately superior 
to that of a free and accepted mason (see 
Combs.), 3. A line, dot, object, etc. intended 
to record or indicate position 1460. b. Naut. 
A measured notification on a hand lead-line, 
indicated by a piece of white, blue, or red 
bunting, a piece of leather, or a knot 1769. 
c. fig. 1765. d. Rugby Football. The heel- 
mark on the ground, made by a player who 
has obtained a fair catch 1867. 4. A visible 
trace or impression diversifying a surface, 
as a line, dot, stain, discoloration, scar, or 
thelike ME. 5. That which is signified by a 
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mark. fa. Those who bear à particular mark 
or stamp (fig.); a person's race, sect, ete. 
—1555. b. A particular brand, make, quality, 
or size of an article 1488. c. vulgar. That 
which suits one’s taste 1760. 6. (God) bless 
(or save) the m. : an exclam., prob. originally a 
formula to avert an evil omen, and hence 
used by way of apology for mentioning any- 
thing horrible, disgusting, or profane. In 
mod. literary use (after Shaks.), an expres- 
sion of impatient scorn. 1591. 7. A die or 
stamp for impressing a manufacturer's mark 
on goods 1797. 

l. Is it not a great Marque of Honor? 
Marks of Truth, of Falsehood WATS. 2. 
first of these [Hall-marks]| was the King’s mark— 
à leopard's or lion’s head crowned 1885. EAR-. 
HALL-, TRADEMARK, q.v. b. God's m., m. of 
clergy, of holy church: the tonsure, M. of the Beast: 
. 16:2 and BRAST sb. 5. d. A m. of inter- 
rogation (?) 1802. 3. Plimsoll's m.: a load-line 
required by the Merchant Shipping Act, 1870, to 
be placed upon the hull of a British vessel, T'o be 
above, beneath, near, under, up to, within the m.: 
to be above (ete.) a fixed or recognized standard 
Athletics, A line indicating the starting-point. 4. 
To leave, make a m. : to leave or make a permanent, 
important, or obvious impression. To make one's 
m.: to attain distinction. 5. a. Moore wikkednesse 
Than all the m. of Adam may redresse CHAUCER, 

IV. Remark, notice. t1. Attention, notice 
—1823. 2. Of m.: noteworthy, important, con- 
spicuous. Also of great, little, etc. m. 1590. 

2. A fellow of no marke, nor likelyhood SHAKS. 

V. attrib, and Comb.: m.-boat, a boat moored at 
a particular spot as a sea-mark; m.-book, a book 
for recording marks; -lodge, a lodge of mark 
masons; m. man, m. mason, m. master 
(mason), a freemason holding a certain rank in 
mark masonry (cf. IIT. 2 h); m. tooth, the tooth 
of a horse containing the m. (cf. IIT. 1 c); -vessel 
= mark-boat, 

Mark (mak), sb.* [OE, mare, corresp. to 
OF ris. merk, MDu. marc (Du. mark), MHG, 
marke (G. mark), ON. mork; the Gmo. forms, 
which vary in gender, are prob. all = med.L. 
marcus, marca (whence also Fr., Pr. marc, 
Sp. marco, It. marco, -a), perh. ult. identical 
with MARK sb.!] 1. A denomination of weight 
(chiefly for gold and silver); usu. regarded 
as = 8 ounces. Now used only to represent 
its continental equivalent. 2. A money of 
account, orig. representing the value of a 
mark weight of pure silver. a, In England, 
=13s, 4d. or § of the £ sterling. Obs. exc. 
Hist, OF. b. In Scotland, = 13s. 4d. Scots, 
= 13hd. English. 1480. c. Repr. the con- 
tinental word in its various forms, as a name 
ot foreign moneys of account 1475. 3. As the 
name of n coin. a. In Scotland, a coin worth 
188. 4d. Scots. Obs. exc. Hisl. 1480. b. Used 
as the name of various coins om the Con- 
tinent, esp. a silver coin of the German 
Empire first issued in 1875, and formerly 
porn slightly less than the Eng. shilling 
1727, 

Mark (miüik), v. (OE. mearcian = OF ris, 
merkia, OS. (giymarkon appoint, observe (Du. 
marken), OHG. marchón plan, ON. marka 
mark, observe += WGme. *markójan, f. Gme. 
markó MARK sb.'] 

I. To put a mark upon. 1. (rans. To trace 
out, boundaries for; to plot out (ground); to 
set out the ground plan of (a building); fig. to 
plan out, design. Also with out. 2. To make 
a mark or marks on (anything) OE. Also 
absol. b. spec. To put an identifying mark on 
linen, etc, 1530. c. Comm. To attach to (an 
article) figures or signs indicating the price 
1804, d. pass. To have or bear natural marks. 
Also fig. ME, 3. To form or portray by mak- 
ing marks ME. 4. fig. To designate as if by 
placing a mark upon; to destine, tAlso with 
complement, to designate as being (so and 
80). OE. Also with out. b. To separate from 
something else as by a line or distinctive 
mark. Now chiefly with off. 1703. 5. To 
express or indicate by marks or signs OE. 
b. In games: To record (the points gained by 
the players). Chiefly absol., and in phr. to m. 
the game. 1816. c. Of a graduated instru- 
ment: To show, register (so many degrees, 
eto.) 1882. 6. In immaterial sense: a. To 
make perceptible by some indication 1904. 
b, To manifest (one’s approval, displeasure, 
etc.) by some act, or by reward or punish- 
ment 1791. 7. To be a mark of or upon 1687. 
b. pass, Of lines, features, étc.: To be (more 
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or less) strikingly noticeable 1824. c. To be a 
distinguishing mark or feature of. Often 
pass., to be characterized, distinguished, or 
made remarkable (now only const. by) 1661. 
8. Mil. a. To indicate the pivots, formations, 
ete. in military evolutions 1796. b. To m. 
time: to move the feet as in marching, but 
without advancing. Also transf. and fig. 

1833. 

2. My bodie's mark'd With Roman Swords 
Saks. I can get no pen that will m. SHELLEY. 
€. Phr. To m. down: to label (goods) with a lower 
figure; to reduce the indicated price of. So To m. 
up: to mark at a higher price, 4. If we are markt 
to die SHAKS. Melancholy mark'd him for her 
own GRAY. 5. He draws the chart and marks the 
sunken reefs 1879. b. One large round one 
[counter] that marks 500 ‘CAVENDISH’. Phr. T'o 
m. up (colloq.): to add (an item) to an existing. 
tavern score; hence, to give credit for, 6. a. To 
m. the..accent by a..prolongation of the first 
note of the bar 1904. 5. Wolf's coming to Halle 
in 1783..marks an era [etc.] M. ARNOLD. c. No 
triumph—no  exultation..marks her manner 
COWDEN CLARKE. 

II. t1. To direct (one's way). Also refl, and 
intr. to proceed, advance, —1596. 12. To aim 
a blow or missile at; to strike, hit —1529. 

III. 1. To notice or keep the eye upon; to 
observe. Now poet. and rhet. ME. 2. To 
consider; to give heed or attention to. Often 
with well. ME. 3. Sport. a. trans. To note 
and keep in mind the spot to which (the 
game) has retired after being ‘put up’. Also 
to m. down. 1450. 3. Football. To keep close 
to (an opponent) tn order to hamper him if 
he receives the ball1887. 4. absol. or intr. To 
take notice; to fix (one's) attention; to 
consider. Occas.: To ascertain by observa- 
tion (what, whether, etc.). 1526. 

1. So near that..I could m. him well, Myself 
unseen WORDSW. e quickened her pace to m. 
him in the glory of the battle MEREDITH. 2. 
Marke the perfect man, and behold the vpright: 
for the end of that man is peace Ps, 37:37. 
4. Marke, I pray you, and see how this man 
seeketh mischiefe 1 Kings 20:7. 

Marked (müikt), ppl. a. OK. (f. MARK 
sb, and v. + -ED.] 1. Having a visible mark. 
Also, affixed as a mark; expressed by a mark. 
2. Marked man: one whose doings are 
watched with suspicion or hostility 1833. 3. 
Easy to distinguish or recognize 1795. 

m. bar, a particular form of pig-iron; m. iron = 
marked bar; m. proof, an impression of an en- 
graving in which some detail is left unfinished as a 
mark of an san state of the plate. Hence 
Marked-ly (mà-1kédli) adv., -ness. 

Marker (mü'ikoa). 1486. [f. MARK v. + 
-ER'.] 1, One who marks (see MARK v.). a. 
One who marks game. b. One who records 
the score in games, esp. billiards, or at target 
praetice 1532. 2. An implement for marking 
1725. 3. A book-marker 1852. 4. U.S. A 
tablet or other permanent memorial 1906. 

Market (máakét), sb. (Early ME. market 
(xir, Peterborough Chron.), recorded earlier 
in the late OE. comp. géarmarkelt (x1), in 
which géar YEAR corresponds to the gen. of 
the native term géares éieping ‘year’s 
market’; both simplex and comp. appear to 
be — OS. iürmarket = OHG. idrmarchat, of 
which the second element — L. mercatus (in 
Rom. *marcatus, whence OFr. marchiet, 
mod. marché, Pr. markal-z), t. mercari buy, 
f. merz, merc- merchandise.) 1. The meeting 
together of people for the purchase and sale 
of provisions or live stock, publicly exposed, 
at a fixed time and place; the time of this; 
also, the company assembled. 2. Law. The 
privilege granted to the lord of a manor, a 
municipality or other body, to establish a 
meeting of persons to buy and sell OE. 3. 
An open space or covered building in which 
cattle, provisions, ete. are exposed for sale; 
a market-place, market-house ME. 4. The 
action or business of buying and selling; a 
purchase or sale; a (good or bad) bargain 
(lit. and fig). Obs. exc. as in phrases (see 
below). 1525. tb. The marketing of (a com- 
modity) -1680. 5. Sale as controlled by 
supply and demand; hence, demand 1689. 
6. Opportunity of buying or selling 1684. 7. 
Price in the market, market value. Also fig. 
1535. 8. A place or seat of trade; a country, 
district, etc. in which there is à demand for 
articles of trade; hence, the trade of such a 
country, etc. 1615. 
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1. t High m.: the time when the m. is busiest. "A 
Sell when you can, you are not for all market 
SHAKS. Phr. To bring to m.: to offer for sale (i 
and fig.). To bring one's eggs (or one's hogs) to a bad. 
m.: to fail in one's schemes. M. overt (in Law): 
open m.; the exposal of vendible goods in an open 
place so that any one who passes by may see 
them. 4. The Juncto..willing to make the best 
of a bad m., prepare for war 1660. To make a or 
one's market A Gomen): to make (it) an object 
of bargaining or profit. T'o mar another's, or one's 
own m.: to spoil his or one’s own trade (lit. and 
fig.). To mend one's m.: to improve one's bargain, 
b. Haml. Iv. iv. 34 (Qo. 2). 5. The extra CERE 
can only find a m., b; ling forth an additional 
demand equal to itself MILL. Phr. To make a m. 
(Stock Exchange): to induce active dealing in a 
stock or shares, hy being both a buyer and a 
seller at about the same price; to bring an 
enterprise to the notice of the. ponis by interest- 
ing dealers in it (by means of options or other- 
wise) 1899, 6. Phr. To lose one’s m.: to miss one’s 
chance of doing business. T'o overstand one’s m.: 
to stand out about terms till the opportunity is 
lost. The m.: the particular trade or traffic in the 
commodity specified in the context. Chiefly in 
or on the m. To be in the m.: (of a person) to be a 
buyer; (of a Isid to be offered for sale (s0 
to come into m.). To engross the m.: to buy uj 
the stock of any commodity in order to sell it. 
again at an enhanced price. 7. These lands at 
resent would sell at a low m. BURKE. 8, Wars 

for a m, 1891. 

Comb.: m. bell, à bell rung to announce the 
commencement of a m.; m. cross, a cross erected 
ina m.-place; -custom, the dues levied on goods 
brought to m.; -garden, a piece of land on which 
vegetables are grown for the m.; hence m,- 
gardener; m. man, one who deals in a m.; -place, 
Square, à square or wide open space where a m. 
is held; -rate, the current value of a commodity; 
-stead arch. = market-place; m. town, a town 
which has the privilege of holding a m.; «value, 
saleable value. 

Market (ma-akét), v. 1455. [f. prec. sb.) 
1. trans. To sell; also, to bring or send to 
market. 2. intr. To buy and sellin a market ; 
to go to market with produce, to purchase 
provisions 1635. 

1. The Treasurer,.for a Price Mercates his 
Maister, to extend his Purse G. DANIEL. 

Marketable (müukétüb'), a. 1600. [f. 
prec. + -ABLE.] 1. Capable of being mar- 
keted; that finds a ready market; saleable. 
2. Concerned with trade. Of price, value: 
That may be obtained in buying or selling. 
1602. 

1. One of them Is a plaine Fish, and no doubt m. 
SHAKS. Unpossessed of any m. talent 1851. 2. To 
enlarge the m. area by [etc.] 1872. 


Marketeer (müikéti"4). U.S, 1882. [See 
-EER.] One who sells in à market. 
Marketer (mükétor). U.S. 1787. |f. 


MARKET v. + -ER'.] One who goes to market; 
one who buys or sells in a market. 

Marketing (mü-kétip), vbl. sb. 1661. [f. 
MARKET v. + -ING.] 1. The action of 
MARKET v. 2. a. Something bought in the 
market 1701. b. Produce to be sold in the 
market; also, a consignment of such produce 
1886. 

\Markhor(e (ma-tker). Also markhoor. 
1867. [- Pers. mar-kwdr lit. ‘serpent-eater’, 
f. mar serpent  kwür -eating.] A large wild 
goat (Capra falconeri), of N. India, 

Marking (má-kip), vbl. sb. ME. [f. MARK 
v. + -ING'.] 1. The action of MARK v. 2, 
concr. A mark or pattern of marks ME. 

1. I doe confesse müch of the hearing of it, but. 
little of the m. of it SHAKS. 

rib. and Comb.: m. board, (a) a board for 
registering the score in certain games; (b) a board 
in the Stock Exchange upon which transactions 
are ted; m. ink, (a) an indelible ink for mark- 


- ing linen, ete. ; (b) a mixture for marking packing- 


cases with a stencil, etc.; m. iron, a branding 
iron; m.-nut, the fruit of the tree Semecarpus 
anacardium, the juice of which makes an indelible 
black stain on linen, etc. 

Markis, etc., obs. var. of MARQUIS, etc. 

Marksman (mé-aksmén). 1660. [f. mark's, 
genitive of MARK sb.! + MAN sb.) 1. One 
skilled or practised in aiming at a mark; 
spec. one who reaches a certain recognized 
degree of proficiency in rifle practice. 2. One 
who makes a mark in place of a signature 
1777. Earlier tMa-rkman 1577-1654. 

2. The. .drover who signed the contract was a m. 
1885. Hence Ma-rksmanship, the function, 
quality, or art of a m. 

Ma:rkworthy, a. 1827. [f. MARK sb. + 
En a., after G. merkwürdig.] Worthy of 
note. 
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